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and  Gordon  and  Lady  Helen  Gordon-Lennox.  Their 
Majesties  will  travel  by  special  Royal  train  from  Vic¬ 
toria  to  Drayton,  and  drive  thence  to  Goodwood  House. 
The  King  and  Queen  are  to  leave  Goodwood  after  the 
races  on  Friday,  the  30th,  when  they  will  travel  from 
Chichester  direct  to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  will  there 
embark  at  the  south  railway  jetty  on  board  the  Royal 
yacht  Alexandra,  which  is  to  proceed  to  her  moorings 
in  Cowes  Roads. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth’’  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however ,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant’s ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth"  entitled 
“ Mammon  ” 


ENTRE  nous. 


Most  of  the  papers  published  a  telegram  from  Vienna 
last  week  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  King’s  usual 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Weimar,  Marienbad,  have 
been  engaged,  and  that  his  Majesty  is  expected  to 
arrive  there  “  on  July  15  or  16.”  It  is  wonderful  that 
such  palpable  nonsense  can  he  printed  in  England.  The 
King  has  daily  public  and  private  engagements  in 
London  or  the  country  until  about  August  6.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  Majesty  will  not  leave  England  for 
the  Continent  until  Tuesday,  August  10,  and  he  is  to 
return  from  abroad  on  Saturday,  September  4,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  arrangements. 


IN  commencing  a  new  volume  of  Truth  one  or  two 
small  changes  are  made  this  week  with  the  view  of 
simplifying  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  paper. 
Readers  have  sometimes  suggested  that  this  might  he 
done  with  advantage,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  please  every¬ 
body.  Regular  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  their  favourite  article  in  a  particular  place  may  be 
bothered  by  not  finding  it  there.  For  their  guidance 
and  comfort  a  table  of  contents  is  given  above,  and  it 
is  humbly  hoped  that  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  some¬ 
what  more  systematic  classification  of  subjects,  will 
enable  every  reader  to  find  what  he  wants  at  a  glance. 


There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  first  State 
Ball,  but  there  was  not  the  overwhelming  crowd  which 
caused  so  much  inconvenience  at  last  year’s  ceremonials. 
The  state  procession  was  formed  in  the  White  Drawing¬ 
room,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and- 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family  had  been  conducted 
to  join  their  Majesties  from  the  Council  Room.  In 
the  state  quadrille  which  opened  the  ball  the  King 
danced  with  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Queen  with  the  Crown  Prince.  The  younger  members 
of  the  Royal  family  joined  in  several  of  the  other 
dances,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  dais  was  kept  clear 
by  the  Gentlemen  Ushers.  There  was  no  separate 
supper  for  the  Royalties,  who  refreshed  themselves  at  a 
buffet  in  the  ordinary  supper  room,  which  the  general 
body  of  guests  entered  afterwards.  There  were  supper 
buffets  also  in  the  Green  Drawing-room,  and  in  the 
old  Throne  Room.  The  King  and  Queen  and  Royal 
family  returned  to  the  ball-room  in  procession  after¬ 
wards,  but  remained  for  only  a  short  time.  Princess 
Louise  of  Wied  accompanied  Prince  and  Princess 
Alexander  of  Teck  to  the  ball,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  and  Countess  Torby  were  present. 


The  King  and  Queen  are  to  leave  town  for  the  season 
on  Monday,  the  26th,  when  they  will  proceed  to  Good- 
wood  Park,  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 


Wrest  Park,  where  the  King  is  to  be  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  for  a  week-end,  is  a  very 
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stately  place.  The  house  was  rebuilt  about  seventy 
years  ago  by  Lord  de  Grey  (grandfather  of  the  late 
Lord  Cowper)  from  his  own  designs,  without  any  pro¬ 
fessional  aid.  It  is  in  the  French  chateau  style,  and 
very  handsome  and  imposing,  with  an  immense  flagged 
terrace,  which  overlooks  the  beautiful  gardens.  There 
are  several  splendid  pictures  in  the  house,  and  some 
fine  tapestry.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre, 
and  enlarged  by  “Capability”  Brown.  The  late  Lady 
Cowper  was  very  proud  of  the  collection  of  orange  trees, 
which  were  all  brought  from  Versailles.  The  gardens 
once  contained  a  splendid  collection  of  old  French 
statues,  which  were  not  considered  decorous  by  a  former 
Lady  de  Grey,  and  she  actually  sold  them  for  their 
value  as  old  lead !  The  yew  hedges  are  centuries  old, 
and  a  prominent  object  is  a  lovely  fountain  from 
Carrara,  which  was  placed  in  the  gardens  by  the  late 
Lady  Cowper.  Harriet  Lady  Granville,  writing  in 
1845,  described  Wrest  as  combining  “  comfort,  luxury, 
and  beauty.” 

Sundry  London  correspondents  have  announced  that 
there  will  be  only  one  State  Ball  this  season, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  Royal  ball  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House  or  Clarence  House.  There  are 
always  two  State  Balls  every  season  unless  the 
Court  is  in  mourning,  and  the  second  one  is  to 
take  place  on  Friday,  the  16th.  The  invitations  have 
already  been  issued  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  A  Royal 
ball  at  Marlborough  House  or  Clarence  House  could  not 
be  substituted  for  a  State  Ball,  which  is  a  Court  cere¬ 
monial,  whereas  the  other  would  be  a  purely  private 
entertainment,  invitations  being  sent  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  to  only  the  acquaintances  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  instead  of  many  hundreds  of  official 
guests  being  invited.  It  is  funny  to  read  the  quite 
superfluous  announcement  that  Princess  Mary  of  Wales 
“  will  not  take  part  in  any  ball  this  season.”  Certainly 
not,  considering  that  the  Princess  is  only  twelve  years 
old. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  James  at  West  Dean  Park  during  Good- 
wood  race  week.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  will  go  to  Goodwood.  H.R.H.  will  probably 
leave  Marlborough  House  on  Saturday,  the  24th,  or 
Monday,  the  26th,  for  Barton  Manor,  where  she  will 
stay  for  a  short  time  with  her  children.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  will  proceed  to  Cowes  when  he  leaves  West 
Dean  on  Friday,  the  30th,  and  H.R.H.  is  to  spend 
about  ten  days  in  the  Solent. 


Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  been  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Malmesbury  at  Heron  Court, 
and  next  week  she  will  fulfil  a  public  engagement  at 
Banbury,  when  she  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  at  Broughton  Castle. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  is  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Ischl  for  ten  weeks,  has  been  residing  since 
September  last  at  the  Castle  of  Schonbrunn.  It  is 
expected  that  the  King  will  pay  a  short  private  visit 
to  the  Emperor  at  Ischl  either  during  the  second  week 
in  August  or  the  first  week  in  September. 


Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  is  to  arrive  this 
evening  or  to-morrow  at  Kensington  Palace  from  Paris, 
en  route  from  Madrid,  and  she  will  make  a  short  .stay 
in  town  before  proceeding  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a 
residence  of  about  three  months  at  Osborne  Cottage, 
near  East  Cowes.  When  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
arrive  in  the  Solent  next  month,  her  Majesty  is  to 
be  the  guesc.  of  Princess  Henry  at  Osborne  Cottage 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  King  Alfonso  will  go  for  some 
short  cruises  in  the  Royal  yacht,  and  he  will  probably 
pay  two  or  three  visits  in  Scotland. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  describes  as  “imaginary”  and 
“  absurd  ”  the  statement  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
will  not  leave  the  Imperial  yacht  when  he  arrives  in 
the  Solent  on  August  2.  It  was  stated  in  Truth  several 
weeks  ago  that  if  the  Emperor  lands  at  Cowes  it  will 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  R.Y.S. 
Castle,  and  there  is  no  idea  of  his  Majesty  landing 
anywhere  else.  The  fact  that  the  Emperor  landed  at 
Stockholm  the  other  day  is  altogether  irrelevant, 
the  conditions  being  entirely  different.  There  has  never 
been  any  idea  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  coming  to 
London  or  Windsor,  and  his  visit  to  Cowes  will  not  be  a 
State  affair,  as  was  his  stay  at  Stockholm. 


Lord  Aberdeen  left  Ireland  when  the  birthday  cele¬ 
brations  were  over,  again  giving  the  Governor-General¬ 
ship  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the  selected  Lords 
Justices.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  when  avail¬ 
able,  is  always  one  of  the1  Lords  Justices  sworn  in 
during  the  absence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  Catholic,  when  his  religion  disquali¬ 
fies  him  for  the  office.  It  is  a  common  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  Viceroy,  or  any  one  holding  his  place  pro 
tem.,  must  be  of  the  same  religious  denomination 
as  the  Sovereign  whom  he  represents.  Lord 
Ripon,  a  Catholic,  was  Viceroy  of  India;  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  is  a  Presbyterian.  Irish  Privy  Councillors,  from 
■whose  number  the  Lords  Justices  are  selected,  naturally 
resent — in  the  case  of  Catholics — being  penalised  on 
account  of  their  religious  belief.  It  is  a  curious  relic 
of  bigotry  on  the  part  of  a  country  which  boasts  of  its 
love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  over 
whom  the  British  flag  floats. 


M.  de  Etter,  First  Secretary  of  the  Prussian  Embassy 
in  Paris,  has  been  appointed  Councillor  to  the  Embassy 
in  London  in  the  place  of  M.  Poklewski-Koziell,  who 
becomes  Minister  at  Teheran.  This  appointment  was 
settled  at  St.  Petersburg  several  months  ago,  but  there 
was  some  idea  of  its  being  cancelled  in  order  that  M. 
Poklewski-Koziell  might  remain  in  his  present  post. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  return  to  the  London 
Embassy  as  Ambassador  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

For  Appeals,  see  page  46. 

For  Selected  Foreign  Hotels,  see  page  50. 

For  Foreign  Pensions,  see  page  51. 

For  the  Truth  Hotel  List,  see  page  51. 

For  Amusements,  see  page  47. 

For  Banking  Announcements,  see  page  44. 

For  Publications,  see  Supplement. 

For  Auctions,  see  page  46. 

For  The  Garden,  see  page  56. 

For  Puzzles,  see  pages  59,  60, 
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THE  INTOXICATING  STRAWBERRY. 

What’s  this1?  I  turn  with  horror  white. 

That  strawberries  too  freely  ta’en 
Have  strange  effects  upon  the  brain. 

And  also  on  the  sufferer’s  sight, 

So  three  seems  six,  and  one  seems  twain? 
What’s  this?  I  turn  with  horror  white. 

What’s  this  again?  A  staggering  gait, 

That  by  detours  its  goal  must  reach? 

A  curious  thickness  of  the  speech, 
Suggestive  of  that  horrid  state 

’Gainst  which  crusading  Templars  preach? 
What’s  this  again?  A  staggering  gait? 

By  other  foods  ’twas  done,  I  knew. 

A  lobster-salad — p’rhaps  you’ve  heard? — 
Has  doubled  vision  oft  conferred ; 

And  cucumber  and  salmon,  too, 

Have  men’s  distinctive  utterance  blurred. 
’Twas  done  by  other  foods,  I  knew. 

Still  in  this  cloud  there  lurks  a  ray. 

It  addeth  to  that  store  of  chaff 
Wherewith  man  feeds  his  better  half, 

Who  mayn’t  engorge  it,  or  she  may. 

And  so,  for  those  the-  bowl  who  quaff, 

Still  in  this  cloud  there  lurks  a  ray. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately  in 

the  French  Press  'as  to  whether  the  entente  corcliale 

* 

between  our  respective  countries  is  an  unmixed  blessing 
to' France.  This  seems  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
way  in  which  the  formula  is  to  be  understood.  If  it 
Only  means  the  countries  should  be  on  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  footing  the  entente  is  an  unmixecl  blessing. 
If  it  means  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  the  blessing  is  not  so  clear.  Hot 
only  does  it  encourage  the  firebrands  in  each  country  to 
adopt  a  hostile  attitude  to  other  States,  but  each 
might  be  dragged  into  a  war  for  some  matter  which  is 
not  of  paramount  importance  to  her. 


It  is  pointed  out  by  the  French  journals  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  France  would  very  probably  have  to 
look  to  her  own  unaided  strength  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  Germany  and  a  Franco-British  alliance.  Let 
us  suppose,  they  say,  such  a  war  to  take  place  owing  to 
our  falling  out  with  Germany,  and  that  England  were 
to  join  us.  The  English  naval  armaments  would  sweep 
the  German  flag  from  the  high  seas,  and  thus  inflict 
great  injury  on  German  trade  and  commerce.  But  this 
would  prove  no  defence  against  a  German  invasion. 
England  could  send  no  troops  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  French  territory.  If  the  Germans  were  successful, 
they  would  occupy  a  considerable  area  of  French  terri¬ 
tory,  and  even,  perhaps,  advance  on  Paris.  Germany 
would  retain  the  territory — even  if  she  did  not  annex  it 
—until  France  agreed  to  pay  such  a  war  contribution  as 
would  not  only  cover  the  cost  of  the  invasion,  but 
would  indemnify  her  for  the  loss  sustained  by  her 
trade  and  commerce.  In  the  event,  too,  of  England 
siding  with  France,  there  is  no  question  that  Austria 
would  be  prepared  to  aid  Germany  with  a  strong  con¬ 
tingent. 

Were  we  to  go  to  war  with  Germany,  and  to  call  on 
France  to  join  us,  I  think  it  exceedingly  improbable 


that  France  would  incur  the  risk  of  a  German  invasion, 
seeing  that  we  could  give  her  no  practical  assistance  in 
repelling  it.  This,  too,  the  French  papers  have  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  section  of  English 
people  who  desire  to  see  us  involved  in  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  France  are  now  agitating  for 
an  increase  of  our  land  forces  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  send  a  big  army  to  the  Continent.  It  is  as  well 
that  the  public  should  appreciate  this,  and  mark  well 
the  price  that  must  eventually  be  paid  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  formal  alliances  with  Continental  powers. 

* 

With  all  respect  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  he  is 
setting  a  very  bad  precedent.  If  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  soon  as  they  go  on  half-pay  are  to  lend 
themselves  to  platform  and  press  agitations  against  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  an  intolerable  situation 
will  speedily  be  created,  which  will  result  in  a  muzzling 
order  against  all  retired  public  servants,  and  the  last 
state  of  things  might  possibly  be  worse  than  the  first. 


The  proper  place  for  impeaching  the  administration 
of  any  branch  of  the  public  service  is  Parliament.  In 
the  particular  case  of  the  Navy  we  were  threatened 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  determined  Parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  Government  ship-building  programme 
for  the  current  year.  Although  this  opposition  obtained 
for  the  moment  the  support  of  Mr.  Balfour,  it  has 
ignominiously  fizzled  out.  Why?  Presumably  because 
it  became  evident  on  reflection  that  the  Government 
programme  amply  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,  and  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  having  a 
sense  of  responsibility  begotten  of  the  possibility  of 
returning  to  office,  do  not  care  to  commit  themselves 
to  further  huge  increases  of  naval  expenditure  of  which 
they  doubt  the  necessity.  In  the  meantime,  the  Budget 
has  come  on  the  scene,  and  supplied  more  convenient 
material  for  an  outcry  against  the  Government.  The 
incipient  “  Dreadnought  ”  agitation  has  consequently 
been  dropped  like  a  hot  potato,  so  far  as  Parliament  is 
concerned. 


If  it  is  still  to  survive  out  of  doors,  and  to  be  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  man  in  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  posi¬ 
tion,  the  public  will  do  well  to  ask  themselves  by  whom 
and  how  they  desire  the  country  to  be  governed.  If 
the  responsible  Opposition,  equally  with  the  responsible 
Government,  are  satisfied  that  the  Admiralty  is  taking 
adequate  steps  to  maintain  our  naval  strength,  why 
should  anybody  prefer  the  irresponsible  views  of  a 
handful  of  newspaper  “  experts  ”  and  a  half-pay 
admiral  ? 


Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  somehow,  though  it  is 
not  quite  clear  how,  obtained  a  great  reputation,  but 
I  think  rather  among  civilians  than  in  the  service. 
If  it  were  merely  a  case  (I  do  not  say  that  it  is)  of 
his  opinion  against  Sir  John  Fisher’s,  I  think  a 
comparison  of  the  practical  work  that  they  have  each 

Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Autistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  Rooms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
To  he  bad  of  all  Decorators.  Factory  :  64,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  N. 
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accomplished  entitles  Sir  John  Fisher  to  the  more 
confidence.  Lord  'Charles  may  be  a  smart  officer,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  come  out  strong  in  a  fight. 
But  he  has  had  no  experience  at  all  as  an  organiser 
or  administrator,  and  there  is  a  breezy  schoolboyish- 
ness  about  his  character  which  does  not  suggest  that 
he  would  ever  shine  in  that  line.  His  great  speech 
last  week  gave  little  evidence  of  clear  thinking.  He 
has  since  had  to  write  to  the  Times  to  explain  what  he 
really  meant.  I  understand  that  he  wants  big  increases 
in  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  Estimates,  but  I  do  not 
understand  by  what  strategical  principles  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusion,  unless  it  be  that  he  considers  one 
German  seaman  and  one  German  ship  a  match  for  about 
three  British. 


Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago, 

Lord  Charlie  ruled  the  briny  blue, 
A  thing  which  was  (as  sailors  know) 
A  wondrous  thing  to  do. 

But  now  he  comes  to  stay  on  land, 
Knowing  what  others  never  knew, 
He  rules  the  waves  of  feeling,  and 
.Would  rule  our  pockets  too! 


The  murder  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  is  one  of  the  most 
horrible  crimes  of  a  horrible  class.  The  immediate 
surroundings  make  it  peculiarly  tragic,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  and  position  of  the  victim  deprive  the  outrage  of 
any  semblance  or  pretence  of  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  was  not  only  a  distin¬ 
guished  public  servant  who  has  had  a  highly  useful 
and  honourable  career,  but  a.  persona  grata  with  the 
class  to  which  his  murderer  belonged.  It  was  his 
special  duty  to  help  and  befriend  Indian  visitors  to 
London,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  had  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  and  particularly  of  the  Indian 
students  who  were  his  special  care.  It  seems  that  one 
of  his  last  official  acts  was  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  man  who  was  then  planning  his  death. 


To  call  a  foul  and  cold-blooded  murder  like  this  a 
political  crime  is  an  abuse  of  language.  No  doubt 
a  crazy  enthusiast  of  a  low  type  of  intellect,  whose 
brain  has  been  saturated  with  the  rhetoric  of  fire-eat¬ 
ing  revolutionaries,  may  work  himself  into  the  belief 
that  the  assassination  of  an  official  will  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  thei  cause  he  has  at  heart.  But  where,  as  in 
most  of  these  cases,  the  means  bear  no  logical  relation 
to  the  end,  the  state  of  the  assassin’s  mind  in  no  way 
affects  the  quality  of  his  act,  unless  it  is  to  be  argued 
that  he  is  in  a  mental  condition  which  renders  him 
irresponsible  for  his  actions.  The  proper  view  of  most 
cases  of  this  kind  is  that  the  criminal  is  naturally 
possessed  by  homicidal  instincts,  and  that  they  are  set 
in  motion  by  his  political  sentiments.  There  is  no 
difference  between  a  murder  prompted  in  this  way  and 
the  murders  that  are  almost  every  day  inspired  by 
private  malice,  lust,  or  greed.  If  a  man  has  the  making 
of  a  murderer  in  him  it  is  mere  chance  what  particular 
motive  eventually  sets  his  hand  to  work. 


Of  course,  there  have  been  cases  where  the  killing  of 
some  individual  in  authority  has  been  justified  by  the 
circumstances.  Either  a  desirable  end  has  been  gained 
by  it,  or  the  personal  character  of  the  individual  has 
been  such  that  his  removal  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
public  service.  Eor  those  reasons  Judith  and  William 
Tell  are  still  reverenced,  and  Charlotte  Corday  is, 
among  others,  adjudged  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
justifiable  homicide.  But  the  so-called  political  murders 
of  the  present  age  have  never  had  any  such  arguments 
to  justify  them- — unless,  possibly,  in  llussia.  So  far 
as  any  rational  motive  of  a  political  kind  can  be  dis- * 
covered  in  them  it  is  merely  that  of  calling  attention 
to  grievances,  or  kindling  enthusiasm  and  enlisting 
adherents  and  subscribers.  What  does  this  mean  in 
plain  English?  Simply  advertising. 


I  don’t  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  even  of  a  suffragette, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  when  you  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  the  state  of  mind  which  compasses  the  assassination 
of  a  man  like  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  is  identical  with  that 
which  led  to  the  slapping  of  Inspector  Jarvis’s  face. 
In  both  cases  the  idea  is  to  “  boom  ”  the  cause  by  an 
outrage  on  some  representative  of  constituted  authority, 
on  the  one  hand  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  sympa¬ 
thisers,  on  the  other  to  strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of 
the  oppressors.  Whatever  difference  there  is  between 
the  two  acts  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind — the 
difference  between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
modus  operandi. 


From  the  howling  of  Opposition  speakers  and  writers 
over  the  application  of  the  closure,  the  public  might 
easily  infer  that  the  Finance  Bill  is  being  rushed 
through  Parliament  at  express  speed  by  measures  of  un¬ 
paralleled  violence.  In  point  of  fact,  up  to  the  end  of 
last  week  the  net  result  of  the  expenditure  of  two  weeks 
of  Parliamentary  time  was  that  one  clause  of  the  Bill 
had  been  passed  through  Committee.  At  this  rate  an 
ingenious  statistician  has  estimated  that  4^  years  of 
uninterrupted  Parliamentary  labour  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  various  stages  of  the  Bill.  Happily  the 
Septennial  Act  would  prevent  that. 


The  dreary  waste  of  time  that  lies  before  members  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  unfortunate  habit  this  Government 
has  of  making  all  its  measures  as  complicated  and 
comprehensive  as  it  is  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of 
man  to  devise.  The  Licensing  Bill  contained  at  least 
six  contentious  measures  of  financial  and  social  reform. 
The  Housing  Bill  is  overladen  with  quite  two  separate 
measures,  and  even  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  sank  under 
its  own  weight  of  numerous  added  and  highly  argumen¬ 
tative  clauses. 


But  the  Finance  Bill  makes  a  record  in  this  line.  It 
has  apparently  been  designed  to  stir  up  nearly  all  the 
vested  interests  in  England.  It  is  a  Valuation  Bill,  a 
Temperance  Bill,  a  Land  Taxing  Bill,  all  in  one,  and 
the  hopeless  complication  of  the  land  taxing  clauses, 
which  might  have  been  perfectly  simple,  bids  fair  in 
a  few  more  weeks  to  evolve  itself  into  absolute  chaos. 
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Concessions  are  given  by  the  Chancellor  to  stave  off 
temporary  opposition.  These  at  times  turn  out  to  be 
incompatible  with  some  closured  and  undiscussed  pro¬ 
visions,  and  weary  members  contemplate  with  dismay 
the  coming  months  of  acrid  and  mostly  futile  discussion. 
A  little  saving  common  sense  before  the  measure  was 
broached  would  have  been  of  value  beyond  the  power 
of  even  Parliamentary  expression. 


The  debates  on  the  Finance  Bill  seem  to  consist 
chiefly  of  bold  assertion,  claptrap,  and  ad  hominem 
arguments.  The  truth  is  that  the  abstract  principles 
upon  which  sound  national  finance  and  expenditure  are 
based  are  not  well  understood  by  many,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  still  less.  A  debate  on  the  subject  in 
a  popular  assembly  is  therefore  about  as  practical  as 
a  discussion  on  metaphysics.  For  the  same  reason  I 
do  not  think  that  many  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
appeals  to  their  reason  at  the  meetings  with  which  the 
Budget  League  and  Anti-Budget  League  are  preparing 
to  excite  the  country.  The  appeal  of  such  meetings  is 
not  to  reason,  but  to  party  passions  and  personal  pre¬ 
judice,  and  the  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  show  that 
if  one  side  can  hold  a  meeting,  so  can  the  other.  The 
ardent  young  professional  orator  who  will  be  sent,  on 
a  salary  and  a  travelling  allowance,  to  air  his  eloquence 
in  the  country  will  soon  be  voted  a  bore. 


We  are  faced  with  a  deficit.  If  we  are  to  pay  our 
way  it  can  only  be  by  increasing  taxation.  The  increase 
has  to  come  out  of  somebody’s  pockets.  My  impression 
is  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  those  should  bear 
the  burden  who  can  best  support  it,  and  that  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  opposition  to  the  Budget 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  insisted  upon  the 
ownership  of  land  being  more  heavily  mulcted  than 
that  of  any  other  property.  Considering  the  important 
changes  that  he  makes  in  our  entire  system  of  taxation, 
he  would  have  been  tactically  wiser  had  he  left  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  land  to  taxation  for  another  occasion — all  the 
more  as,  not  only  will  the  money  that  would  accrue 
from  his  scheme  in  regard  to  land  be  comparatively 
small  during  the  current  financial  year,  but  he  has 
admittedly  so  much  over-estimated  expenditure  that 
there  is  little  probability  that  it  will  be  needed  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 


It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  always 
held,  that  ownership1  of  land  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
other  property.  This  has  been  up  to  now  a  pious 
opinion  on  the  part  of  some  Liberals,  but  the  doctrine 
has  never  been  either  officially  endorsed  or  made  one  of 
the  party  “  planks  ”  at  a  General  Election.  It  affects  the 
small  holder  as  well  as  the  large  holder,  and  whatever 
my  own  opinion  respecting  it  may  be,  I  greatly  doubt 
whether,  if  the  country  were  consulted  by  means  of  a 
referendum,  the  verdict  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Government  would, 

Why  is  Seeger’s  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. —  Proprietors, 
Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


I  think,  be  well  advised  were  they  to  throw  over  their 
land  finance,  and  thus  deprive'  the  Lords  of  what  would 
be  their  strongest  argument  for  rejecting  the  Budget. 


There  is  a.  danger  that  some  of  the  rubber  plantations 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  may  become,  like  many 
tea  estates  in  Ceylon,  over-run  with  “  creepers  ” — that 
is,  with  articled  pupils  whose  premiums  are  accepted 
without  much  regard  to  their  prospect  of  future  employ¬ 
ment.  A  correspondent  at  Kuala  Lumpur  sounds  a 
note  of  warning  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  one  or  two  examples  of  the  way  in  which  not  only 
men  just  out  of  their  pupilage,  but  experienced  planters, 
are  liable  to  be  turned  adrift  after  the  hard  work  of 
bringing  an  estate  into  the  bearing  stage  has  been 
accomplished,  and  company  directors  are  looking  out 
for  good  billets  for  relatives  or  friends.  The  recent 
dismissal  of  the  manager  of  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  prosperous  estates  in  the  district  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  appointment  of  a  brother  of  a 
director  has  excited  much  comment  among  the  plahting 
community. 


A  DITTY  OF  BASS. 

In  a  place  where  doth  race  river  Trent  past  the  city  to  malt 
liquors  dear, 

A  Board  of  Directors  sat  pent,  who  had  done  themselves  well 
out  of  beer. 

But  they  couldn’t  spy  why  further  profits  they  shouldn’t  amass; 
So  fired  and  inspired  I  have  wired  to  the  papers  this  ditty  of 
Bass. 


There  they  sat,  mostly  fat,  with  their  'prosperous  waist¬ 
coats  dilated, 

And  the  stoutest  arose  on  his  toes  and  as  follows 
orated  : 

“  Since  Watney,  Combe,  Reid  have  decreed  and  all 
London’s  brewers, 

To  render  more  dear  their  draught  beer  both  in 
tankards  and  ewers, 

What  reason  why  we — can  you  see? — shan’t  make  hay 
at  the  season, 

And  share,  ’tis  but  fair,  in  the  swag  ?  ”  And  they 
answered,  “  No  reason.” 

From  the  tongue  in  his  head  these  words  sped:  “There 
alone  we  can  do  it ; 

Elsewhere  if  we  tried — tain’t  denied — undersold  we 
should  rue  it ; 

But  in  London  all  round  (very  sound)  they  charge 
more  to  the  masses  ; 

So  in  London  ’t-is  fit  O  that  ditto  be  the  maxim  of 
Bass’s.” 

And  they  said :  “  He  who  shies  at  the  rise,  let  him 
shy;  we  have  made  it. 

The  Ring  holds  him.  tight — oh,  yes ;  quite !— and  he 
cannot  evade  it.” 

But  when  I  am  fullest  of  ale  and  in  consequence  bolder. 

At  the  miscreants  loudly  I  rail,  a  pot-valiant  scolder, 

And  paint  sans  restraint  till  men  faint  both  with  terror 
and  pity. 

The  doom  dark  as  room  wrapt  in  gloom  that  o’erhangs 
our  chief  city, 

Since  beer  here’s  so  dear,  that  I  fear  I  must  mere-ly 
drink  water ; 

And  what  chap  on  that  tap  ’s  worth  a  rap  when  the 
Germans  come  over  to  slaughter? 

(Copyright  by  Ruddiface  Tipling  in  the  United  States  of 

America.) 
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Sir  Alexander  Elliot,  who  died  on  Thursday,  had  a 
distinguished  military  career.  He  had  served  in  the 
Army  for  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  time  he 
took  part  in  the  Gwalior  campaign,  the  Sutlej  War,  and 
the  Crimean  War.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Scarlett  at  Balaclava,  and  was  so  prominent  during  the 
battle  that  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  re¬ 
commended  for  the  Victoria  Cross.  Sir  Alexander  was 
a  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  who  was  Governor- 
General  of  India. 


Sir  Henry  Hawley,  who  died  at  Brighton  on  Friday 
after  a  long  illness,  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley,  who  was  so1  well  known  on  the  Turf,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1898  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  Henry.  The  family  own  estates  in  Kent  and 
Lincolnshire.  The  late  baronet  took  for  many  years  a 
very  active  part  in  local  affairs  in  the  Horncastle 
district,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
Party  in  Lincolnshire. 


Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie,  of  Delvine,  whose 
death  was  announced  last  week,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  lairds  in  Perthshire.  He  constantly  resided  on 
his  estate  and  lived  among  his  own  people,  taking  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  tenants  and 
neighbours.  For  some  years  he  Avas  an  officer  in  the 
Black  Watch.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Army  he 
took  a  most  active  part  in  county  affairs,  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  every  department  of  local  business.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  culture,  an  enthusiastic  antiquary, 
and  he  wrote  some  monographs  on  archaeological  sub¬ 
jects.  Delvine  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  a  few  miles  below  Dunkeld,  and  the  property 
comprises  a  famous  stretch  of  salmon  fishing.  Lady 
Muir  Mackenzie  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Louise  Moncreiffe,  and  a  younger  sister  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Atholl  and  of  Geox-giana  Lady 
Dudley. 

Lord  and  Lady  Dei-by  are  to  leave  Knowsley  after 
their  Majesties’  visit,  and  they  will  not  be  again  in 
residence  at  the  Hall  for  any  time  until  the  end  of 
October,  when  they  are  to  settle  there  for  the  winter. 
Last  year  Lord  Dei’by  rented  a  place  on  the  Berwick¬ 
shire  coast  for  several  months,  but  this  season  he  has 
taken  Pitfour,  Colonel  Ferguson’s  place  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  along  with  over  20,000  acres  of  mixed  shooting. 
Pitfour  is  a  large  and  well-arranged  house,  with  exten¬ 
sive  gardens  and  grounds,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Deer.  This  estate  affords  some  of 
the  best  low-ground  shooting  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  are  to  leave  town 
the  week  after  next  for  Stanton  Woodhouse,  and  they 
are  to  stay  in  Derbyshire  until  about  the  middle  of 
October,  when  they  will  return  to  Belvoir  Castle  for 
the  winter. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  are  passing  the 
summer  at  Arundel  Castle,  where  they  are  receiving  a 
series  of  week-end  parties,  and  about  the  middle  of 


August  they  are  going  for  some  time  to  Kinharvie,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Lord  Herries  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 


The  Bath  Pageant  is  to  be  formally  opened  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  19th,  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who'  will  be 
accompanied  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Churchill, 
among  others.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
and  Princess  Patricia  are  to  be  the  guests  of  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Dickson-Poynder  at  Hartham  Park,  from 
Saturday,  the  17th,  until  Tuesday,  the  20th. 


The  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Thorney  estate  to 
the  tenants  at  the  present  juncture  is  significant.  Only 
the  other  day  it  was  announced  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  were  negotiating  for  it,  and  now  it  is  said 
that  they  offered  as  much  as  £37  per  acre.  The  tenants 
give  £40 ;  but  the  Duke  will  maintain  the  drainage 
system  for  two  years,  after  which  that  will  be  handed 
over  to  commissioners.  The  circumstances  of  this 
estate,  reclaimed  from  the  fens  by  the  Bussells,  and 
dependent  for  its  value  on  the  drainage,  are  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  prices  paid  by  tenants  will  be  higher, 
probably,  than  others  would  give,  for  some  of  the 
families  have  held  the  land  for  generations.  Still,  when 
every  special  feature  of  the  case  has  been  allowed  for, 
the  fact  that  the  tenants  have  given  more  than  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Woods  were  prepared  to  pay,  is  worth 
noting.  Evidently  the  courage  of  our  agriculturists  is 
strong  just  now;  and  land  values  seem  on  every  hand 
to  be  going  upwards,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 


A  firm  who  gained  a  “  grand  prfx  ”  and  two  gold 
medals  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition— Messrs.  Alfred 
Herbert,  Limited,  of  Coventry — write  to  protest  against 
the  charge  made  for  the  delivery  of  their  diplomas.  The 
first  one  is  granted  free  of  cost,  but  half  a  guinea  is 
required  for  each  of  the  others.  The  company  say:  — 

We  have  exhibited  at  a  large  number  of  exhibitions,  receiving 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  the  Grand  Prix,  Liege 
Exhibition,  1905,  ancl  at  each  of  these  exhibitions  the  subscriber 
has  been  awarded  a  gold  meal  as  a  .collaborator,  and  ha.s  never 
been  asked  to  pay  for  the  diploma.  We  .consider  the  request. in 
the  case  under  review  unusual,  taking  in  view  the  high  price 
charged  for  the  space,  and  to  us  it  appears  that  the  exhibition 
was  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  of  individuals. 

There  is  no  doubt  about-  this  last  point,  the  exhibition 
having  been  purely  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that 
really  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  complaint.  The. 
foreign  exhibitions  referred  to  were,  I  take  it,  all  run 
either  by  governments  or  municipalities. 


A  lady  reader  of  Truth  asks  me  to  impress  on  other 
l'eaders  who  grow  fruit  that  at  this  time  of  year  they 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  periodically  inspect  their 
fruit  nets,  with  a  view  to  despatching  any  birds  caught 
there,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  This  is  very  kindly  meant,  and  I  mention  it 
for  the  benefit  of  humanitarian  fruit-growers.  But  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  I  were  a  blackbird  caught 
under  a  strawberry  net  I  would  not  take  my  chance  of 
dying  a  lingering  death  among  the  strawberries  in 
preference  to  having  my  neck  summarily  wrung  by  the 
gardener. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  bow  the  report  arose 
that  the  famous  Bowoocl  Rembrandt  had  been  sold  by 
Lord  Lansdowne.  It  was  even  stated  that  the  picture 
had  been  purchased  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  for 
once  there  was  no  mention  of  the  “  American  million¬ 
aire,”  who  has  become  an  inevitable  figure  in  such 
transactions.  The  picture  has  not  been  sold,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  come  into  the  market.  “  The  Mill  on  the 
Rampart,”  which  was  painted  about  1654,  is  one  of 
the  finest  landscapes  in  the  world.  This  picture  was 
in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  at  the  sale  of  that  collection 
in  February,  1800,  it  was  purchased  for  500  gs.  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  who  resold  it  to  Lord  Lansdowne  for 
800  gs.  It  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  at  Bowood,  and 
its  market  value  is  certainly  not  less  than  £100,000. 
The  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  pictures  in  the 
(Means  collection  were  brought  to  England  in  1792, 
having  been  purchased  for  £14,000  by  a  syndicate, 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Slade,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Mr.  Morland,  and  Mr.  Hammersley. 


After  nine  years  of  labour  Mr.  Amery  has  brought  to 
an  end  the  “  Times  History  of  the  Boer  War.”  Mr. 
Amer)  is  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  very  hard  worker. 
On  the  whole  his  magnum  ojms  will  rank  with  that  of 
the  best-known  military  historians.  But  Alison,  Napier, 
and  Kinglake  wrote  under  advantages  which  he  has  not 
had,  for  they  dealt  with  great  popular  wars  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  imagination  and  fighting  instinct  of  their 
readers.  Mr.  Amery  has  had  to  make  the  best  of  one 
of  the  most  inglorious  chapters  of  English  history.  It  is 
always  depressing  to  be  the  recorder  of  failure;  and 
this  has  been  Mr.  Amery’s  fate.  It  must  be  added  that 
his  Avork  has  been  greatly  marred  by  a  spirit  of  political 
partisanship  which  the  facts  of  his  history  certainly  do 
not  justify,  and  this  fault  is  most  conspicuous  in  his 
last  volume.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  his  history  of  the 
war  did  not  stop  wdiere  the  war  stopped.  The  history 
of  the  subsequent  years  has  no  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Avork,  and  Mr.  Amery  has  handled  it  in 
the  spirit  of  a  political  leader-writer  rather  than  a 
historian. 


The  library  of  Bishop  Watson,  from  Calgarth  Castle, 
Westmorland,  is  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby’s  next  week. 
This  prelate,  Avho  was  a  man  of  immense  ability  and 
unbounded  ambition,  held  the  see  of  Llandaff  for  many 
years  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  along  with  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  “Apology  for  Christianity.”  He  made  a 
great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1789  during  the 
debate  on  the  impending  Regency,  Avhen  the  King  was 
insane,  and  he  took  the  Whig  view  of  the  disputes  v/hich 
had  arisen.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  become  Regent- 
then,  Watson  would  certainly  have  been  translated  to 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  sees.  The  King, 
however,  never  forgave  his  speech,  and  he  remained 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  until  his  death  ;  but  he  never  resided 
in  his  diocese  during  an  episcopate  of  thirty-four  years. 
The  Bishop  lived  at  his  place  on  Windermere,  “  usefully 
and  pleasantly  employed  on  seasonable  publications, 


rural  decorations,  and  agricultural  improvements.”  He 
denounced  “  idle  visitings  and  county  bickerings.” 


Dr.  Bellamy,  President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
has  resigned  his  office,  and  his  successor  will  be  elected, 
on  the  29th.  Dr.  Bellamy  has  been  a  member  of  St. 
John’s  for  seventy-three  years.  He-  succeeded  Dr. 
Wynter  as  president  in  1871.  He  has  governed  the 
college  with  great  ability  and  tact,  and  his  sound 
judgment  and  strong  common  sense  have  successfully 
guidea  the  foundation  through  long  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion,  many  difficulties  having  been  overcome.  He  is 
about  the  last  prominent'  survivor  of  the  Tractarian 
period,  but  he  was  not  an  actual  follower  of  the  leaders 
of  that  movement.  He  regularly  attended  St.  Mary’s  to 
hear  NeAvman’s  famous  sermons,  and  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Pusey  in  University  affairs.  Dr.  Bellamy 
has  always  been  much  liked  and  highly  esteemed,  and 
his  retirement  wall  be  greatly  regretted  by  all  members 
of  St,  John’s,  while  in  the  University  he  will  be  very 
much  missed. 

Mr.  Nicholl,  Fellow  of  Balliol,  has  resigned  the 
office  of  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  in  Arabic  at  Oxford, 
and  the  endowment  now  ceases,  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  which  were  made  some  years  ago,  so  the 
post  wall  not  be  filled  up. 


In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  I  made  in  Truth  of 
June  23,  I  have  had  an  exhaustive  investigation  made 
of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  of 
Kingsway,  London,  which  has  included  the  Avhole  of 
its  business  in  all  its  details.  I  think  it  only  right 
to  say  at  once  that  I  am  most  favourably  impressed, 
with  the  results  of  that  investigation,  and  I  propose  to 
de\mte  a  special  supplement  next  week  to  a  full  account 
of  the  Schools,  Avhich,  I  am  convinced,  are  performing 
a  valuable  educational  function  throughout  the  country. 


The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  been  provided  with  a 
third  suffragan,  the  office  having  been  conferred  upon 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Rawstorne,  rector  of  Croston,  who  will 
take  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Whalley.  The  new  bishop 
belongs  to  a  well-known  and  much-esteemed  Lancashire 
family,  and  his  father  was  Archdeacon  of  Blackburn, 
while  his  grandfather  held  the  rectory  of  Warrington 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  is  an  excellent  parish  clergy¬ 
man,  and  very  popular,  so  the  appointment  meets  Avith 
general  approval  in  the  Preston  district.  Bishop  Knox 
is  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  three  suffragans 
for  the  routine  Avork  of  the  diocese,  without  having 
himself  to  pay  one  penny  towards  their  stipends,  as  they 
all  hold  valuable  benefices. 


The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  has  appointed  Mr.  Marlay 
Samson,  of  the  South  Wales  Circuit,  to  be  Chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  i.4s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d. ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “  Truth  ” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.  W. 
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Lewis.  Mr.  Samson  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Church 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Church  in  Wales. 


Canon  Beeching  has  replaced  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
as  the  canon-in-residence  and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Dean  is  also  in  residence. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  presented  the  Rev.  Robert 
Dewe,  rector  of  Geldeston,  near  Beccles,  to  the  rectory 
of  Heveningham,  near  Saxmunclham.  The  church  at 
Heveningham  has  a  beautiful  oak  roof,  and  contains 
some  interesting  tombs.  Heveningham  Hall,  Lord 
Huntingfield’s  seat  in  this  parish,  is  a  handsome  house, 
and  stands  in  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  East  Anglia. 


The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  appointed  Canon 
Causton,  Vicar  of  Petersfield,  and  formerly  Vicar  of 
Alton,  to  the  mastership  of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  Win¬ 
chester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Canon  Brodrick.  The 
post  is  worth  about  £500  a  year,  with  an  excellent 
residence.  Canon  Causton  has  been  working  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  more  than  thirty-two  years,  and  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular,  and  has  been  most  successful  in  two  large 
parishes.  His  preferment  has  given  much  satisfaction 
in  the  diocese. 


Among  the  many  holiday  funds  now  appealing  for 
support,  I  hope  that  my  readers  will  not  overlook  the 
Clergy  Holiday  Fund,  which  is  run  by  the  Poor  Clergy 
Relief  Corporation.  This  fund  is  an  immense  boon  to 
overworked  clergy  in  our  big  towns,  as  well  as  being 
very  useful  in  giving  poor  country  vicars  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  change  of  scene  and  air,  which  they  often  want 
very  badly  and  are  quite  unable  to  get.  Donations  for 
this  fund  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Mandeville  B.  Phillips, 
38,  Tavistock-place,  W.C. 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  sad  accounts  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway,  is 
reduced.  For  one  reason  or  another  it  sustained  a 
severe  loss  of  subscriptions  and  bequests  during  last 
year,  Avith  the  result  of  a  heavy  deficiency  on  the  year’s 
accounts,  and  it  is  now  indebted  to  its  bankers  to  the 
amount  of  £10,800,  besides  owing  £3,000  to  tradesmen. 
In  these  circumstances  the  committee  are  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  closing  two  wards  in  order  to  reduce 
expenditure.  This  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity 
to  the  thickly  populated  district  of  Islington,  Avhich 
keeps  the  whole  of  the.  hospital  beds  constantly  filled. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  benevolent  people  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  this  disaster,  and  that  some  of  them 
Avill  also  enlist  themselves  as  regular  subscribers  to 
the  hospital. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  for  Lady  St.  Helier’s  Holiday  Fund:  — 
C.  L.,  10s. ;  Blackie,  £10  10s. ;  W.  N.,  £2.  I  have  also 
received  £5  5s.  from  Blackie  and  £1  Is.  from  Oxonian 
for  the  Toy  Fund,  and  £2  from  Lt.  G.  N.  Dyer  for  the 
Tress  Barry  Fund. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  reply  to  the  recent 
Truth  articles  on  the  present  War  Office  administration 
from  a  correspondent  Avho  is,  I  admit,  in  a  position  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  much  difference  betAveen  us  on  matters  of 
fact.  The  question  rather  is,  what  is  the  correct  view 
to  take  of  the  facts?  As  I  said  only  a  Aveek  or  two  ago, 
it  is  obvious  that  every  detail  of  headquarters  adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the 
Army  Council  cannot  be  formally  debated  by  the  whole 
Council  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  and  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  more  summary  procedure 
and  a  certain  amount  of  delegation  of  authority  must 
frequently  be  resorted  to.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
method  Mr.  Haldane  has  introduced  for  this  purpose 
is  conducive  to  the  prompt  despatch  of  business.  At 
the  same  time  the  objections  to  the  system  Avhich  have 
been  made  in  Truth  remain,  though  possibly  rather 
as  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  the  future  than  as 
existing  evils.  The  question  is  one  deserving  of 
further  consideration,  but  I  am  unable  to  devote  further 
space  to  it  at  the  moment. 


An  eminent  Radical  Avrites  :  — • 

While  you  have  been  discoursing  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
officers  for  the  Army,  I  wonder  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  to 
say  something  about  what  seems  to  me  the  best  remedy — namely, 
the  granting  of  more  commissions  from  the  ranks.  In  these  days 
of  improved  education  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Sand¬ 
hurst  cadet  and  the  best  type  of  non-commissioned  officer  becomes 
more  and  more  faint  and  shadowy.  There  is  no  good  reason  Avhy 
any  man  who  possesses  the  requisite  education  and  professional 
qualification  should  not  receive  a  commission,  whether  he  comes 
from  a  public  school  or  a  Board  school.  The  difficulty  of  officer¬ 
ing  the  Army  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the 
conservative  and  aristocratic  traditions  of  the  Service  in  a 
democratic  age. 

C 

The  only  reason  Avhy  I  did  not  refer  to  this  point 
was  that  one  cannot  say  everything  at  once.  There 
are  other  objections  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  commissions  from  the  ranks  than  those  which  proceed 
from  mere  conservative  prejudice.  They  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  pointed  out  in  Truth.  Our  system  is 
not  materially  different  from  that  adopted  in  other 
countries.  A  certain  class  distinction  between  officers 
and  men  has  been  found  useful  in  all  armies.  It  is 
worth  while  to  mention,  hoAvever,  that  both  in  France 
and  Germany  the  officer  question  is  a  difficulty  at  the 
present  time' — apparently  almost  as  much  so  as  with 
us,  and  probably  for  similar  reasons.  And  it  should  be 
noticed  at  the  same  time  that  both  in  France  and 
Germany  this  difficulty  has  been  met  by  increased 
commissioning  of  men  from  the  ranks. 


Another  correspondent,  this  time  in  the  Service, 
Avriting  on  this  subject,  suggests  some  further  reasons 
for  the  scarcity  of  Army  candidates,  one  of  them  being 
the  uncertainty  of  tenure  which  has  resulted  from  the 
disbandment  of  battalions  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  feeling  has  no  doubt  caused  a  good  many  retire¬ 
ments,  and  it  may  possibly  have  helped  to  choke  off 
candidates  for  commissions.  Another  point  mentioned 
is  that  the  incessant  criticism  of  the  Army,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  officers,  in  the  press  has  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  Service  and  keeping  young  men  out  of  it. 
I  should  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this.  There  is 
no  lack  of  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Navy, 
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though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prospects  are  not  very 
much  brighter  in  the  one  service  than  in  the  other ; 
but  it  is  the  fashion  with  the  newspapers  to  pour  nothing 
but  praise  upon  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  while 
systematically  depreciating  those  of  the  Army. 


A  Regular  officer  asks  why  officers  of  the  Special 
Reserve  wTho  are  attached  to  Regulars  for  six  months  at 
a  time,  wearing  the  same  uniform  and  doing  the  same 
work,  should  receive  in  their  six  months  about  the  same 
pay  as  the  Regular  gets  in  a  year.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  point  in  this  inquiry.  A  man  who  has  a  taste  for 
soldiering  may  very  well  prefer  the  Special  Reserve  to 
the  Regular  Army  under  existing  conditions,  seeing  that 
the  former  makes  very  much  less  call  upon  his  time  and 
pays  him  well  for  the  time  he  puts  in.  It  seems  natural 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Special  Reserve 
should  have  some  effect  in  diverting  men  from  the 
Army.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not  that  the  Special 
Reservist  is  paid  too  well,  but  that  the  Regular  is  paid 
too  little. 

A  sergeant  in  an  infantry  regiment  suggests  that  it 
is  high  time  that  an  order  should  be  issued  requiring 
every  non-commissioned  officer  to  take  his  turn  for 
service  abroad,  and  lie  acids  that  such  a  decree  would 
remove  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  irritating  grievances 
in  the  Service.  This  is  highly  probable,  and  as  the 
drafts  for  India  and  the  Colonies  will  soon  be  prepared, 
the  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  calling  attention  to 
the  subject.  A  return  from  every  regiment  giving  the 
names  of  all  N.C.O.s  who  have  never  served  abroad, 
and  specifying  also  those  who  have  never  even  served 
outside  the  depot,  the  permanent  staff,  or  the  record 
office,  would  probably  show  an  astonishing  state  of 
things. 

Might  I  ask  some  one  in  authority  to  look  into  a 
grievance  of  certain  unfortunate  Tommies  serving  at 
Trimulgherry  1  By  an  order  in  their  battery,  the  1st 
Battery  R.F.A.,  the  drivers  are  required  to  make  good 
all  losses  of  harness  and  saddlery,  and  the  complaint 
of  the  men  is  that  they  thus  have  to  bear  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  natives,  without 
having  any  means  of  checking  the  thefts.  The  harness- 
room  is  almost  in  the  native  lines,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  natives  entering  it  while  the  battery  is 
on  parade.  A  syce  is  supposed  to  be  on  duty  as 
orderly,  but  the  syce’s  children  are  always  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  and  can  lay  hands  on  anything  they  have 
a  fancy  for.  The  knowledge  that  the  Tommy  will  have 
to  make  good  such  depredations,  and  that  no  other 
evil  consequences  are  likely  to  follow,  naturally  does 
not  discourage  petty  thefts. 


Rear-Admiral  Tillard  and  Rear-Admiral  W.  S.  Rees 
have  both  retired  from  the  Service.  This  gives  promo¬ 
tion  to  Captain  Morgan,  in  command  of  the  battleship 
Britannia,  and  formerly  of  the  Royal  yacht ;  and  to 
Captain  King  Hall,  commanding  the  cruiser  Indomi¬ 
table.  The  advancement  of  Captain  King  Hall  to  flag 
rank  vacates  the  appointment  of  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
King. 


The  following  story  is  given  me  on  good  authority, 
and  may  please  those  who  want  ammunition  for  the 
campaign  against  the  Admiralty.  About  three  months 
ago  the  armoured  cruiser  Achilles  came  into  dockyard 
hands  at  Chatham  for  refit.  On  being  surveyed 
numerous  ugly  flaws  were  found  to  have  developed 
in  her  broadside  armour.  So  bad  were  some  of 
these  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  good 
efficiently  without  removing  the  plates.  The  con¬ 
structive  manager  conferred  with  the  admiral  super¬ 
intendent,  who  reported  to  Whitehall  that  the  ship 
could  not  be  made  thoroughly  war  worthy  without  sub¬ 
stantially  exceeding  the  estimate  for  her  refit.  A  Board 
of  Survey  came  down  from  the  Admiralty  and 
inspected  the  ship.  The  members  composing  it 
arched  their  eyebrows,  shook  their  heads,  and 
went  away.  Not  long  afterwards  a  number  of  bags 
of  cement  were  put  on  board  the  Achilles,  and  the  dock¬ 
yard  people  proceeded  to  “  stop  in  ”  the  honeycombed 
plates.  In  this  condition  the  cruiser  is  now  taking  part 
in  the  manoeuvres,  with  her  protective  qualities,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  her  officers,  “  about  equal  to  card¬ 
board.” 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  Dr.  Macnamara’s 
Committee  on  Naval  Staffs  was  visiting  Devonport  Dock¬ 
yard.  Their  inquiries  were  mainly  confined  to  the 
clerical  side  of  the  great  establishment,  and  were  devoid 
of'  much  general  interest.  But  a  fact  of  much  interest 
came  to  light  on  the  occasion  of  this  Devonport  visit, 
namely,  that  the  Committee  intend  to  report  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  established  staffs  in  the  dockyards. 
This  will  mean,  if  adopted,  that  the  clerical  department 
of  these  Government  establishments  will  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  under  a  private  firm,  where  men  come 
and  go  at  the  will  of  the  proprietors.  Tt  is  said  that  the 
Treasury  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  step,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  save  the  pensions  paid  to  established  men. 
But  having  regard  to  the  immense  importance  of  the 
work  of  administrative  routine  carried  out  by  the 
Admiralty  and  Outports  clerical  staff,  and  the  “inside” 
information  of  which  they  inevitably  become  possessed, 
the  economy  is  of  a  very  false  kind. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  the  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  (Admission  of  the  Press  to  Meetings)  Act  was  un¬ 
justly  disparaged  in  some  recent  paragraphs  in  Truth. 
My  criticism  was:  evoked  by  a  statement  in  the  Times 
that  a  certain  provision  of  the  Act  enabled  the  Dover 
Corporation  to  exclude  reporters  from  a  meeting  in 
defiance  of  one  of  their  own  standing  orders.  This 
statement  turns  out  to  be  incorrect,  the  standing  order 
having  expressly  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  reporters 
on  a  vote  being  passed  to  that  effect.  The  Act  cannot 
therefore  be  fairly  blamed  for  what  happened  at  Dover. 

With  regard  to  my  suggestion  that  there  have  been 
other  cases  in  which  the  intention  of  the  Act  has  been 
defeated,  I  am  assured  that  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  has  failed  to  bring  any  such  cases  to  light. 
It  seems  that  this  body  promoted  the  Act,  and  I  am 
told  that  its  success  in  this  and  other  matters  has 
excited  jealousy  in  what  are  described  as  “  some 
quarters  ” — meaning,  I  suppose,  those  of  the  Institute 
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of  Journalists.  As  to  this  I  know  nothing.  What  I 
said  about  the  working  of  the  Act  was  based  upon 
sundry  reports  that  I  had  read  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers.  It  certainly  never  crossed  my  mind 
that  these  reports  were  the  inventions  of  scribes  anxious 
to  diminish  the  glory  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  as  the  parents  of  this  piece  of  legislation— 
which  is  apparently  what  I  am  now  asked  to  believe. 


Mr.  Stafford  Elliman  has  hit  on  a  new  device  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  ‘‘latest  thing  in  journalism,”  the 
London  and  Provincial  Magazine.  He  writes  to  hotel 
proprietors  informing  them  that  he  wants  to  assist  them 
at  his  own  expense,  and  he  proposes  to  do  so  by  offering 
them  a  year’s  advertisement  free  of  charge.  I  should 
not  call  it  free  of  charge  myself,  for  he  makes  the 
condition  that  the  free  advertiser  must  first  send  him 
15s.  as  a  yearly  subscription  to  the  magazine.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  hotel  proprietors  are  too 
vide  awake  to  be  tempted  to  try  Elliman’s  philanthropic 
embrocation,  but  in  the  specimen  sheet  of  the  magazine 
which  he  encloses  appear  advertisements  of  half  a  dozen 
well-known  hotels. 


Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield,  in  his  capacity  of 
chairman  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  has  just 
exposed  a  characteristic  example  of  the  methods  of 
the  present  Uondon  County  Council.  A  disingenuously 
worded  report  of  the  Einance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Council,  conveyed  the  impression 
that  certain  works  carried  out  in  the  parks  by  the 
Central  Body  at  a  cost  of  £59,220  had  an  actual 
value  of  only  £7,800,  that  being  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  L.C.C.  Mr.  Wakefield  shows  in  the 
first  place  that  the  cost  of  the  works  in  question  was 
just  about  half  the  amount  stated,  and  secondly,  that 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  grant  of  the  L.C.C.  was  the  measure  of  the 
real  value  of  the  works.  No  doubt  unemployed  labour 
is  more  expensive  than  ordinary  labour,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  L.C.C.  should  attempt  to  “crab”  the 
useful  work  of  the  Central  Body  by  making  exaggerated 
and  misleading  statements  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  L.C.C.  Engineer’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  where  a  proper  valuation  was  made,  the  work 
done  by  the  unemployed  has  been  certified  as  worth 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  expenditure — a 
surprisingly  good  result. 


While  seeking  to  damage  the  Central  Body  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  the  Council  has  itself  aggravated 
the  unemployed  problem  by  closing  down  the  Works 
Department,  and  discharging  about  a  thousand  men. 
In  an  indirect  way  London  will  soon  be  paying  dearly 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  salutary  check  upon  con¬ 
tractors  which  the  Department  exercised.  Directly, 
also,  the  winding-up  of  the  Department  involves  a  heavy 
loss,  which  the  Moderates  want  to  mask  by  bringing 
into  the  accounts  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale  of  the  site  of  the  works.  This  is  a  proceed¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Treasury  have  objected  on  both  legal 
and  financial  grounds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  permitted. 


A  nice  question  was  raised  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Braintree  Board  of  Guardians  last  week  by  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  who  reported  that  the 
police  had  refused  to  arrest  a  violent  inmate 
without  a  warrant.  The  guardians’  view  is  that 
the  police  should  be  at  the  call  of  the  workhouse 
authorities  when  dealing  with  refractory  paupers, 
while  the  police*  contend  that  legally  they  are*  not 
entitled  to  enter  a  workhouse  to  arrest  an  inmate  with¬ 
out  a  warrant.  Presuming  the  police  interpretation  of 
the  law  to  be  correct,  a  workhouse  seems  to  be  about 
the  only  place  where  a  murder  may  be  committed  with¬ 
out  police  interference.  In  which  case  the  law  certainly 
needs  amendment. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  harshness  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  which  disqualifies 
any  person  who  has  received  poor  relief  since  January  1, 
1908.  Twelve  months  ago  an  Essex  labourer,  then 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  out  of  work  and  literally- 
starving,  was  forced  to  obtain  outdoor  relief  from  the 
Guardians.  After  receiving  it  for  a  fortnight  he  got 
work,  and  managed  to  maintain  himself  again.  Now, 
however,  that  he  is  seventy,  he  finds  that  his  claim  to 
a  pension  is  barred  under  the  Act.  Good  laws  always 
produce  hard  cases,  but  this  poor  relief  disqualification 
is  absolutely  indefensible.  This  Essex  victim  had  never 
in  his  life  received  such  relief  until  a  year  ago.  If  he 
had  been  “  on  the  rates  ”  for  two  months,  or  two  }7ears, 
or  twenty  years,  prior  to  January  1,  1908,  he  might 
still  have  secured  a  pension,  but  because  he  had  a 
paltry  two  weeks’  allowance  from  the  Guardians  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  date  he  is  disqualified. 

Some  time  ago  the  Birkenhead  Corporation  acquired 
some  land,  known  as  Leasowe  Common,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  to  be  kept  as  a  free  and  open  space  for 
the  public.  It  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  a  railway 
station,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  cycle  ride  of  the 
town,  and  presents  many  attractions  to  town  dwellers 
who  desire  to  practise  the  simple  life  during  the  summer 
months.  The*  consequence  is  that  the  campers-out  on 
the  common  now  number  quite  a  considerable  com¬ 
munity,  and  their  doings  do  not  commend  themselves 
to  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom  the 
other  day  expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  thereby  roused  a  storm  of  indignant  protest.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  campers-out  to  protest,  but  I 
entirely  fail  to  see  what  right  they  have  to  monopolise 
public  land,  and  certainly  in  such  an  encampment,  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  sort  of  regulation  or  control,  liberty  is  more 
than  likely  to  degenerate  into  licence. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians 
last  week  part*  of  the  business  was  the  appointment  of 
a  medical  officer  to  a  new  children’s  infirmary.  The  post 
had  not  been  advertised,  and  the  guardians  proceeded  to 
elect  one  of  themselves  to  the  position,  only  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  protesting.  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  qualification  of  the  medical  man  appointed, 
but,  presuming  him  to  be  the  very  best  man  obtainable, 
the  objections  to  making  the  appointment  in  such  a 
hole-and-corner  manner  are  obvious  to  any  one — ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  Bumble  himself. 
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Juries  are  too  often  treated  with  the  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion  shown  to  an  unfortunate  dozen  summoned  to  the 
Sheffield  Quarter  Sessions  last  week.  In  the  second 
court  in  the  morning  the  Assistant  Recorder  left  the 
bench  to  keep  an  appointment  at  Doncaster,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  thei  jury  cooled  their  heels 
before  being  informed  that  they  were  released  until 
two  o’clock.  When  they  returned  at  two  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  them  to  do. 
Why  they  were  not  told  so  in  the  first  place  is  only 
explainable  on  the  ground  that  so  much  consideration 
is  paid  to  prisoner,  counsel,  and  judge  that  there  is 
none  left  for  the  poor  juryman. 


Only  on  Friday  last  three  judges  were  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  pastime 
afforded  by  an  automatic  machine  amounted  to  “  unlaw¬ 
ful  gaming.”  The  player  (puts  a  halfpenny  in  the  slot 
for  the  privilege  of  pulling  a  lever  which  causes  a  ball 
to  be  thrown  up.  If  the  ball  falls  back  into  one  cup 
the  halfpenny  is  returned,  if  into  another  the  player  can 
play  again,  and  if  into  a  third  the  halfpenny  is  lost. 
After  hearing  much  learned  argument  on  the  subject, 
their  lordships  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  amuse¬ 
ment  was  unlawful,  and  that  it  was  “  within  the 
mischief  aimed  at,  and  encouraged  the  spirit  of  gamb¬ 
ling.”  Such  coupon  prize  schemes  as  that  mentioned 
above  may  not  be  unlawful,  but  they  certainly  do  en¬ 
courage  the  spirit  of  gambling — gambling,  too,  in  an 
especially  foolish  form. 


The  judges  seem,  by  the  way,  to  be  at  sixes  and 
sevens  on  another  question  which  frequently  arises  in 
betting  cases.  Some  set  aside  the  Gaming  Act  defence 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  party  pleading  it  was  given 
time  for  payment,  holding  that  this  amounts  to  a 
fresh  consideration.  Others  refuse  to  adopt  that  view. 
In  a  case  on  Saturday  for  the  recovery  of  a  balance  due 
on  two  bills  of  sale  it  was  admitted  that  part  of  the 
money  owing  was  in  respect  of  bets,  but  as  an  answer 
to  the  Gaming  Act  defence  the  plaintiff  claimed  that 
his  allowance  of  time  for  payment  created  a  fresh  con¬ 
sideration.  In  giving  judgment  for  the  defendant  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  declined  to  countenance  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  mere  fiction  ”  for  getting  round  the  law, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  proper  course  for 
the  Courts  to  take.  If  the  law  makes  a  betting  debt 
irrecoverable,  it  is  surely  an  absurdity  that  the  same 
debt  should  be  held  to  be  recoverable  simply  because 
the  debtor  has  been  granted  time  for  payment. 


I  can  never  understand  why  some  chairmen  of 
quarter  sessions  seem  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
petty  magisterial  attitude  in  the  infliction  of  penalties 
for  trivial  offences.  At  Wiltshire  Quarter  Sessions  a 
painter  got  six  months’  hard  labour  for  sleeping  out 
without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  at  Chester 
Quarter  Sessions  a  labourer  was  sent  to  gaol  for  nine 
months  for  stealing  a  rabbit  trap.  Granted  that  both 
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were  old  offenders  the  sentences  seem  wholly  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  offences,  and  the  natural  result  must  be 
to  impress  upon  the  prisoner’s  mind  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  in  the*  future  he  may  as  well  hang  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb. 

Anothei  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  was 
supplied  at  the  West  Riding  Quarter  Sessions.  A 
labourer,  nineteen  years  of  age,  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
criminal  assault  on  a  child  nine  months  old.  The 
magistrates  placed  him  under  the  probation  officer  for 
twelve  months  on  the  ground  that  he  committed  the 
offence  under  “  some  remarkable  sudden  impulse.”  In 
the  same  court  a  navvy,  found  guilty  of  stealing  a 
duck,  was  sentenced  to  six  months’  hard  labour.  His 
was  an  offence,  against  property,  so  of  course,  no  excuse 
that  he  had  succumbed  to  some  sudden  impulse  was 
raised  by  the  Bench  on  his  behalf. 


A  case  that  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  ihe  last  week  in  June  showed  once  more  what  a 
thankless  task  is  that  of  the  private  prosecutor.  A  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hands  found  that  a  cook,  who  had  come  into 
theii  service  with  a  false  character,  was  robbing  both 
them  and  her  fellow  servants,  and  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  with  the  result  that  the  woman’s 
husband  was  prosecuted  for  receiving  the  goods,  it 
being  apparently  assumed  that  the  woman  had  acted 
under  his  instigation.  The  man  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months’  imprisonment.  But  subsequently  to  this  it 
vas  found  that  his  wife  had  stolen  a.  letter  containing  a 
cheque,  and  had  forged  the  endorsement.  She  was 
accordingly  prosecuted  for  forgery,  and  pleaded  guilty, 
with  the  result  that  the  case  was  only  gone  into  in  a 
very  perfunctory  way,  and  the  Common  Serjeant  let  her 
off  with  three  years’  police  supervision.  The  master 
and  mistress  naturally  feel  that  this  treatment  of  the 
prisoner  implies  a  sort  of  reproach  to  them  for  having 
prosecuted  her,  and  the  result  is  certainly  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  encourage  private  prosecutors  to  incur  the 
expense,  trouble,  and  annoyance  of  a  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  from  a  mere  sense  of  public  duty. 


There  are  still  magistrates  who  are  incapable  even  of 
keeping  up  an  appearance  of  impartiality  when  they 
are  dealing  with  a  charge  against  a  motorist.  A 
flagrant  case  of  the  kind  came  before  a  Divisional  Court 
last  week,  when  application  was  made  for  a  rule  for  a 
certiorari  to  bring  up  a  conviction  to  be  quashed  on  the 
ground  of  bias.  The  applicant  was  a  motorist  who  had 
been  caught  in  a  police-trap  at  Barnes,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  during  the  hearing  of  the  summons  two  of 
the  justices  paid  no  attention  to  the  evidence,  but  ex¬ 
amined  the  entries  in  a  book  furnished  by  the  police, 
and  believed  to  contain  particulars  of  previous  con¬ 
victions.  There  were  seven  other  justices  present,  but 
such  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Bench  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  decision  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  rule  was  accordingly  granted. 
Unfortunately,  while,  it  is  possible  to  bring  to  book 
Shallows  who  manifest  their  bias  openly,  there  is  no 
remedy  against  those  who  arq  astute  enough  to  conceal 
it. 
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With  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  my  Legal  Pillory 
last  week  under  the  heading  Huddersfield  Police  Court, 
the  clerk  to  the  borough  justices  suggests  the  desir¬ 
ability  in  future  of  stating  whether  the  decisions  which 
are  the  subject  of  complaint  have  been  the  decision  of 
the  borough  or  county  magistrates.  I  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  lay  the  burden  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 
in  the  case  referred  to  the  county  magistrates  were  the 
offenders ;  but  unfortunately  the  local  newspapers  do 
not  always  give  particulars  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Bench,  and  in  such  case  I  am  only  enabled  to  give  the 
locality  without  particularising  which  set  of  magis¬ 
trates  were  sitting  at  the  time. 


The  difficulty  arises  once  again  in  regard  to>  an 
inquest  held  last  week  at  Wakefield  gaol.  The  in¬ 
quest  was  on  a  pauper  inmate  of  Huddersfield  work- 
house,  aged  sixty-eight,  who  on  June  4  was  sentenced 
to  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  breaking  windows  at 
the  workhouse.  He  was  so  weak  that  a  constable  had 
almost  to  carry  him  to  the  prison.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  at  once  ordered  to  the  hospital,  and  there  he  died 
of  acute  bronchitis  and  senile  decay.  Probably  the  man 
was  much  better  off  in  the  prison  infirmary  than  in 
the  workhouse,  but  that  neither  excuses  the  inhumanity 
of  the  workhouse  authorities  in  dragging  a  man  in 
such  a  condition  of  body  and  mind  into  the  police- 
court,  nor  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in  sending  him 
to  gaol.  Whether  the  county  or  the  borough  magistrates 
are  responsible  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out. 


At  the  Louth  County  Police-court  last  week  a  young 
woman  who  charged  her  husband  and  his  mother  with 
assaulting  her  stated  that  her  mother-in-law  dragged  her 
across  the  house  by  her  hair,  while  her  husband  knocked 
her  down,  struck  her  in  the  face,  and  kicked  her  when 
she  was  down.  The  magistrates  fined  each  of  them 
10s.,  inclusive  of  costs.  Evidently  they  are  of  opinion 
that  a  wife  is  a  mere  household  chattel,  with  little  more 
right  to  complain  of  ill-treatment  than  a  sideboard  or 
a  coal-scuttle. 

The  case  heard  at  Devon  Assizes,  in  which  a  prisoner 
at  Dartmoor  was  convicted  of  feloniously  wounding  a 
warder,  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Prison  Commissioners.  The  prisoner  gave 
in  the  witness-box  an  impassioned  account  of  bullying 
by  warders,  which  evidently  impressed  Mr.  Justice 
Channell,  who,  however,  pointed  out  that,  even  if  the 
prisoner  had  any  grievances,  they  could  form,  no  .excuse 
for  attacking  those  engaged  in  maintaining  discipline. 
Every  one  will  agree  with  his  Lordship,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  outbreaks,  when  not  quite 
sporadic  in  occurrence,  usually  point  to  something 
wrong  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  prison, 
and  in  regard  to  Dartmoor  this  case  does  not  stand 
alone.  _ 

With  one  accord  the  persons  named  in  a  return  to 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  as  directors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Federation,  Limited,  are  disclaiming 
any  such  connection  with  that  concern,  which  the 
magistrate  at  Bow-street  recently  stigmatised  as  a  fraud. 
I  published  three  disclaimers  last  week.  Now  Mr.  W. 


Corrie- Jones  writes  that  he  consented  to  join  if  the 
man  Etchells  gave  him  proof  of  a  statement  that  he  had 
£58,000  subscribed,  but  that  as  the  proof  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  he  notified  before  the  Federation  was  registered 
that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Corrie-Jones  dated  his  letter  to  me  from  Lord-street- 
arcade,  Liverpool,  without  any  indication  of  the  fact 
that  it  came  from  the  office  of  the  British  Equitable 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Corporation.  I  wonder  why. 


A  rather  ingenious  suggestion  is  made  by  one  of  my 
readers  apropos  of  the  remarks  in  last  week’s  Truth 
on  the  mischievous  results  of  imprisoning  a  man  who 
has  a  wife  and  family  dependent  on  him.  “  Why  not,” 
he  asks,  “try  imprisonment  by  instalments!”  He 
explains  that  this  means  letting  the  prisoner  work  out 
his  sentence  on  Sundays,  week-ends,  and  holidays.  It 
seems  that  this  plan  is,  or  used  to  be,  in  operation  in 
Germany,  where  a  man  sentenced  to  fourteen  days’ 
imprisonment  would  go  to  prison  for  fourteen  Sundays.' 
There  may  be  a  comic  side  to  this  arrangement,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  it  too. 


The  artist  struggling  with  adversity  who  is  indexed 
amongst  the  begging-letter  writers  in  Truth  Cautionary 
List  under  the  name  of  George  Martin  has  recently 
resumed  his  proper  patronymic.  As  FI.  Cottrell  he 
now  writes  from  10,  High-street,  Brighton,  to  noble¬ 
men,  requesting  that  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  which  he 
encloses  shall  be  purchased  for  a  guinea.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  at  the  game  under  one.  alias  or 
another.  As  Marie  Jansen,  Olga  Jensen,  and  Gertrude 
Martin  he  has  invited  sympathy  and  cash  as  a  dis¬ 
tressed  governess,  and  on  occasion  he  has  also  assumed 
the  name  of  Murphy.  He  is  a  French-Canadian,  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  married,  with  one  child,  so  that  a 
good  many  years  are  likely  to  elapse  before  he  retires 
from  the  profession. 

Two  other  beggars  whose  names  have  hitherto  net 
been  brought  under  my  notice  have  also  favoured  the 
peer  who  was  the  recipient  of  Cottrell’s  appeal  with 
requests  for  assistance  during  the  past  few  days. 
One  of  these  is  a  Mr.  Frank  Whitta,  of  24,  Amory- 
street,  Bedford-place,  Southampton,  who  thinks  that 
because  he  has  got  himself  into  a  mess  through  acting 
as  surety  for  a  friend,  he  has  a  right  to  ask  total 
strangers  to  get  him  out  of  it.  The  other  is  a  Mrs. 
Mary  Morgan,  of  140,  Stapleton-road,  Bristol,  who 
asks  for  cash  in  order  to  fit  out  her  daughter  for 
service.  Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  about  either 
of  these  individuals! 


Some  months  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  non-regis¬ 
tration  of  a  moneylender’s  tout  whose  circulars — hand 
written  in  a  feminine  style — were  being  sent  out  in 
the  name  of  “James  Luckhurst,”  from  2,  Palmerston 
Mansions,  Queen’s  Club  Gardens,  W.  The  result  was 
that  Gladys  Butter  at  once  registered  herself  as  “  James 
Luckhurst.”  Now  I  find  that  the  lady  is  operating  in 
the  same  alias  from  a  new  address,  228,  Gloucester- 
terrace,  W.,  which  has  not  been  registered.  Perhaps 
Gladys  is  unaware  that  owing  to  this  omission  she  is 
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again  liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  or  it  may  be  that  she 
regards  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Moneylenders  Act  as 
so  much  of  a  dead-letter  in  London  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  pay  another  guinea  fee  for  registration.  In 
the  country  she  would  be  prosecuted  at  once. 

“  Officers  in  the  Army  can  have  money  upon  note 
of  hand  from  £200  to  any  amount  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
23,  Duke-street,  Piccadilly.”  No  doubt  quite  inadver¬ 
tently,  Mr.  Jackson  (in  private  life  lie  is  now  known 
as  Mr.  Parker,  but  originally  he  was  Mr.  Abrahams) 
posted  a  card  containing  this  seductive  announcement 
in  an  unstamped  envelope,  the  result  being  that  an 
officer  paid  twopence  upon  it.  He  sent  the  card  back, 
also  in  an  unstamped  envelope,  with  a  letter  requesting 
Jackson  to  refund  the  twopence.  A  few  days  later 
the  officer  received  a  packet  from  the  Returned  Letter 
Office  on  which  he  unsuspectingly  paid  another  two¬ 
pence.  Inside  he  found  his  letter  to  Jackson,  which 
that  individual  had  refused  in  consequence  of  the 
surcharge. 

I  relate  the  above  incident  because  a  great  many 
people  imagine  that  they  score  off  moneylenders  and 
other  objectionable  circularisers  by  sending  back  their 
communications  in  unstamped  envelopes.  Of  course, 
such  gentry  are  much  too  wily  to  be  trapped  in  that 
way.  They  decline  to  accept  delivery  of  unpaid  letters, 
so  that  the  practice  simply  gives  the  Post  Office  un¬ 
necessary  labour. 

The  Somulax  Company,  of  231,  Strand,  which  has 
once  or  twice  been  referred  to  in  Truth,  is  now  adver¬ 
tising  a  flattering  report  on  the  'Somulax  cure  for  sleep¬ 
lessness  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Lascelles  Scott. 
Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  this  gentleman,  and 
his  “Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories”  at  Little 
Ilford.  I  came  across  him  a  few  weeks  ago  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  glowing  report  upon  Antineurasthin.  On 
that  occasion  a  visit  to  Little  Ilford  led  to  the  discovery 
that  Scott’s  “  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  ”  are 
in  reality  the  modest  apartments  in  a  little  suburban 
house  where  he  resides  in  the  intervals  of  running 
theatrical  tours  in  the  provinces.  Scott  himself  is 
known  in  his  theatrical  capacity  as  Claude  Trevelyan. 
As  a  writer  of  testimonials  for  quack  remedies  he 
describes  himself  as  “  Chemical  and  Microscopical 
Analyst  ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Hygiene  to  the 
London  Conservatoire ;  Life  Member  and  Silver 
Medallist  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art, 
etc.”  The  only  London  Conservatoire  I  have  ever  heard 
of  came  to  an  end  a  few  months  ago  with  the  death  of 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Lansdowne  Cottell.  The  Society  of 
Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  etc.,  is  the  serio-comic 
diploma  factory  in  Holland  Park-road,  originally  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Albert  Sturman. 

In  his  testimonial  to  the  Somulax  Coil  for  insomnia, 
this  distinguished  man  of  science,  letters,  and  art, 
writes :  — 

Although  not  habitually  troubled  by  insomnia,  I  occasionally 
suffer  in  that  way  during  periods  of  special  nerve  stress,  arising 
from  great  anxiety  or  over-work,  iand  during  the  past  few  weeks 
it  so  happens  that  both  these  causes  have  combined  to  render  me 
sleepless . 

I  hope  that  Truth  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  Scott’s 
unfortunate  condition,  but  I  can  easily  understand  that 


he  suffered  from  nerve  stress  after  reading  the  account 
of  my  representative’s  visit  to  the  Little  Ilford  labora¬ 
tories.  He  goes  on  to  testify  that  “  on  applying  the 
Somulax  Coil,  a  slight  but  appreciable  soothing  influ¬ 
ence  was  experienced,  almost  from  the  first  night,  while 
on  the  third  night  less  than  half  an  hour  sufficed  to 
bring  with  it  a  restful  sleep  lasting  until  the  morning.” 
This  gratifying  experience  may  possibly  commend  the 
Somulax  Coil  to  others  who  find  their  rest  disturbed  by 
unfavourable  notices  in  Truth. 


Inquiries  are  continually  reaching  me  about  the 
Somulax  nightcap,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Lascelles  Scott  and  the  proprietors,  induces  sleep  by 
discharging  mild  galvanic  currents  into  the  brain  of 
the  wearer.  I  confess  I  hardly  understand  why  any 
one  who  has  reached  years  of  discretion  should  require 
my  assistance,  or  that  of  any  other  editor,  in  judging 
the  value  of  such  transparent  humbug.  But  the  best 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  thing  that  I  can  offer  to 
any  one  who  cannot  discover  the  truth  for  himself  i3 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Somulax  Coil  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  of  Stockwell  Park-road 
(himself,  by  the  way,  a  past  president  of  the  Society  of 
Science,  Letters,  and  Art)  and  Mr.  W.  Lascelles  Scott. 
Griffiths  already  occupies  a  place  in  the  Truth 
Cautionary  List,  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
reserving  one  for  Lascelles  Scott  in  the  next  edition. 


An  ingenious  variation  is  introduced  into  the  latest 
begging  circular  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Pattenson  Wilson, 
otherwise  Evelyn  St.  Maur.  After  the  customary  de¬ 
scription  of  her  husband’s  illness  she  states  that  she 
has  decided  to  return  to  the  variety  stage,  where  she 
is  so  confident  “  of  doing  well  and  becoming  Indepen¬ 
dent,  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  repay  to  those  who 
are  so  very  kind  as  to  help  me  to  help  myself  (by  taking 
tickets  for  my  Final  Benefit  Matinee)  the  price  of  the 
tickets  and  five  per  cent,  interest  within  twelve  months.” 
In  the  ingenuous-  as  well  as  ingenious  touch  of  the 
“  five  per  cent,  interest”  I  seem  to  recognise  the  hand  of 
the  invalid  husband,  who  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
concocting  begging  appeals.  Enclosed  with  the  appeal 
are  some  specimens  of  doggerel  verse  for  sale  at  a 
shilling  a  copy,  which  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
Wilson’s  only  claim  to  be  considered  a  “  man  of  letters  ” 
is  in  connection  with  his  begging  epistles. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ellen,  whose  name  has  figured  so  often  in 
Truth  in  connection  with  insidious  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  amateur  inventors,  has  appeared  in  a  new 
guise  as  the  “  Inventors’  League.”  The  League  offers 
cash  prizes  and  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  medals  to 
members  who  qualify  by  payment  of  a  guinea  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  competition,  according  to  a  circular,  has 
been  “  specially  organised  in  order  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  Thousands  of  Inventors  throughout  the 
world  the  advantages  of  becoming  members  of  the 
Inventors’  League.”  From  my  knowledge  of  Ellen  and 
his  associates  I  should  think  that  these  advantages  are 
more  than  doubtful. 

Associated  with  Ellen  in  this  enterprise  is  a  Mr. 
E.  A.  Roberts,  who  carries  on  the  “Novelty  Adver- 
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Using  Agency,”  at  49,  King  William-street,  London,  the 
same  address  as  that  of  the  League.  Roberts  is  one  of 
those  patent  “experts”  with  a  shady  record,  against 
whom  any  one  who  has  an  invention  to  patent  needs 
particularly  to  be  on  his  guard.  I  heard  the  other 
day  from  a  gentleman  who  got  into  communication  with 
Roberts  in  1907  through  an  advertisement,  and  was 
induced  to  pay  him  £3  to  take  out  provisional  pro¬ 
tection.  This  was  not  done  until  September,  1908,  and 
in  January  last  the  patentee  received  a  notice  from  the 
Comptroller  of  Patents  that  as  Roberts  had  been  “  con- 
victed  of  an  offence  such  as  would  have  rendered  him 
liable  to  have  his  name  erased  from  the  registry  of 
Patent  Agents  if  it  had  been  on  it,”  he  could  not  recog¬ 
nise  him  as  an  agent.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
value  of  the  Inventors’  League  to  anybody  but  Roberts, 
Ellen,  and  Co.  seems  purely  negative,  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  inventors  to  keep  their  guineas  in  their 
pockets. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  Imperial 
Publishing  Company,  late  of  37,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row?  Last  autumn  one  of  the  company’s 
agents,  or  the  “company”  itself,  collected  the  money 
for  an  advertisement  of  an  invalid  home  in  Southend 
to  appear  in  a  directory  of  all  the  nursing 
'homes  in  the-  kingdom.  But  since  paying  her  money 
the  proprietor  of  the  home  has  heard  nothing  of  the 
company  nor  the  directory,  and  I  find  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  left  its  Imperial  quarters  in  Great  James-street 
without  publishing  its  new  address.  This  is  an 
Imperial  method  of  doing  business  which  is  not  exactly 
appreciated  in  Southend. 


The  fiery  denunciations  of  the  Budget  and  its  authors 
in  some  of  the  English  papers  pale  into  insignificance 
beside  the  language  used  in  a  sheet  which  is  being 
sent  out  broadcast  by  the  Government  and  Municipal 
Securities  Corporation  of  Paris.  The  Budget,  you  are 
told,  puts  in  imminent  danger  every  kind  of  property 
in  Great  Britain.  It  will  crush  you  utterly  and  en- 
tirely,  morally  and  financially.  It  is  a  method  of  cun¬ 
ning  and  insidious  thieving,  the  invention  of  “the 
political  malefactors  and  ex-traitors  at  present  fatten¬ 
ing  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation.”  All  this  twaddle  is 
intended  to  show  you  the  wisdom  of  investing  your 
money  abroad  beyond  the  reach  of  these  “  political 
vampires.”  You  are  finally  exhorted  to  “  act  before  it 
is  too  late  ”  by  buying  premium  (otherwise  lottery) 
bonds  from  the  above-mentioned  Corporation. 


Anybody  who  has  been  fool  enough  to  allow  himself 
to  be  hooked  by  the  Government  and  Municipal  Securi¬ 
ties  Corporation  will  be  interested,  though  not  pleased, 
to  learn  that  that  concern  sells  the  bonds  at  prices 
enormously  in  excess  of  those  charged  by  respectable 
brokers.  For  instance,  the  current  market  quotation 
of  the  Congo  bonds,  for  which  the  Corporation  asks 
£5  8s.,  is  £3  14s.,  while  the  Panama  bonds,  for  which 
its  price  is  £8,  are  really  worth  only  £5.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  rather  comic  to  think  of  the  case  of  Britons 
who  have  sought  escape  from  such  “  vampires  ”  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  clutches 
of  these  sharks.  The  Corporation,  which  is  run  by 


one  J.  A.  Chown,  was  formerly  established  at  Man¬ 
chester,  but  after  an  exposure  in  Truth,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  illegality  of  the  business,  it  was  transferred 
to  Paris. 

TEST  MATCH  REFLECTIONS. 

They’re  all  debating  who’s  to  blame, 

In  country  and  in  city ; 

And  some  “  the  team  themselves  ”  exclaim. 

And  others  “  the  committee.” 

Hence,  in  the  interests  of  the  game, 

I  pen  this  little  ditty. 

O’er  past  defeats  to  grouse  and  groan 
We’re  mostly  far  too  willing. 

But  why  not  leave  the  past  alone? 

’Tis  this  I’d  be  instilling. 

When  milk  is  spilt,  wise  men  aren’t  prone 
To  squabble  o’er  the  spilling. 

Perchance  the  blame  on  no  one  rests, 

Despite  the  rabid  letters 

Whose  stream  the  papers  now  infests 
From  patriotic  fretters ; 

Perchance  in  this  year’s  round  of  tests 
We’ve  frankly  met  our  betters. 

Or  p’rhaps,  unfortunate,  we  struck 
(As  oft  occurs  at  cricket) 

A  patch  of  extra  sinful  luck— 

A  worn  and  crumbling  wicket; 

If  that  were  so,  don’t  run  amuck — 

Ear  better  grin  and  stick  it. 

Or  if  the  team  was  not  our  best, 

That’s  done ;  no  use  to  mind  it. 

A  better  team — is  that  your  quest? 

“  Quite  so,  sir ;  you’ve  divined  it.” 

Then,  all  past  bickerings  suppressed. 

Just  set  about  and  find  it. 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  MANTLE  OF  JEREMIAH. 

TN  his  early  poetical  efforts  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
1  not  lacing  in  originality,  and  it  is  presumably  from 
a  consciousness  of  failing  resources  that  he  has  now 
descended  to  purely  imitative  art.  He  has  set  himself, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  to  beat  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  in  his  own  line.  It  is  a  curious  ambition,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  poet’s  qualifications  for  his  task. 
His  outlook  upon  contemporary  events  is  sufficiently 
dismal.  His  forebodings  of  the.  future  must  be  as  dis¬ 
tressing  to  himself  as  they  are  to  his  neighbours.  In 
temper,  style,  and  vocabulary  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
paint  the  wrath  to  come  in  lurid  -colours,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  are  bringing  it  upon  us  with  some¬ 
thing  resembling  inspired  frenzy.  He  has  also  evidently 
been  careful  to  fortify  himself  for  his  task  by  a  close 
study  of  the  scare-literature  of  the  day,  particularly  the 
new  style  of  penny  dreadfuls  in  which  German  armies 
drop  from  Heaven  into  Essex  or  rise  from  the  sewers 
and  occupy  Trafalgar  Square.  In  criticising  his  achieve¬ 
ment  one  must  make  allowance  for  many  difficulties. 
To  reproduce  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in 
modern  doggerel  through  the  columns  of  a  penny  paper 
is  a  risky  undertaking.  There  is  a  considerable  lack  of 
analogy  between  the  social  and  political  circumstances 
which  inspired  the  pessimism  of  the  original  Jeremiah 
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and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Empire  in  the  present  day.  Taking  all  this  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  result  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  for 
a  first  attempt.  By  the  time  Mr.  Kipling  has  worn  the 
prophet’s  mantle  a  little  longer,  and  improved  the  make¬ 
up  here  and  there,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  pass  for  a  fairly  colourable  imitation  of  the  original 
owner.  N 

If  there  is  a  fair  opening  anywhere  for  criticism  of 
this  masterpiece,  my  own  criticism  would  be  that  the 
scorn  and  vituperation  are  just  a  trifle  over-done.  The 
poet  seems  rather  too  anxious  to  out- Jeremiah  Jeremiah. 
This  fault  is  most  conspicuous  when  he  reaches  the 
climax  and  indicates  the  precise  nature  of  the  doom 
that  is  in  store  for  us.  He  is  so  very  hard  on  those 
who,  merely  from  lack  of  the  requisite  prophetic  equip¬ 
ment,  fail  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  as  easily 
as  he  can.  The  reader  has  no  doubt  got  the'  passage 
graven  on  his  memory  by  this  time.  It  begins  :  — 

Out  of  the  Sea  rose  a  sign — out  of  Heaven  a  terror, 

Then  they  saw,  then  they  heard,  then  they  knew — for  none- 
troubled  to  hide  it, 

That  an  (sic)  host  had  prepared  their  destruction  :  but  still  they 
denied  it. 

ITe  goes  on  to  insist  that  they  lied  while  they  denied 
it,  and  he  relates,  with  evident  satisfaction,  how  the 
Sword  that  was  forged  while  they  lied  drove  home, 
apparently  into  their  vitals.  Stripped  of  poetic 
imagery,  it  seems  to  come  to  this  :  that  some  big  battle¬ 
ships  are  being  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  North 
Sea;  Count  Zeppelin  has  sailed  a  few  hundred  miles 
in  a  dirigible  balloon ;  and  we  ought  to  recognise  that 
this  means  the  end  of  England  and  her  Empire.  We 
should  cry  out,  like  Balbus  of  old,  “Actum  est  de 
republica.”  If  we  do  not  we  are  liars,  not  to  say  “  pre¬ 
posterous-minded,”  and  we  shall  be  rightly  punished  by 
the  destruction  which  an  host  has  prepared  for  us. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Jeremiah  to  talk  like  this,  but 
he  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  not  the  first  who  has 
called  our  attention  to  signs  and  portents.  Year  after 
year,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  strongly  resembling  the  sign  that  came  out 
of  the  Sea  and  the  terror  that  came  out  of  Heaven 
allegorically  depicted  in  Old  Moore’s  Almanac.  As 
for  the  host  that  has  prepared  our  destruction,  one 
has  been  reading  about  it  two  or  three  times  a  year 
even  since  the  Boer  War.  Its  first  occupation  of 
London,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  definitely  fixed  for 
the  year  1907.  When  Mr.  Kipling  sets  himself  up  in 
competition  with  these  prophets  he  ought  to  remember 
that  a  man  who  has  been  reading  Old  Moore’s  Almanac 
all  his  life  cannot  begin  in  a  moment  to  believe  that 
the  prophetic  “  hieroglyphic  ”  really  represents  so  much 
hard  fact.  Everybody  knows  the  fable  of  the  shepherd 
boy  who  was  always  crying  “  Wolf.”  I  never  heard 
that  when  the  wolf  eventually  came  and  ate  him  up 
he  died  abusing  the  bystanders,  and  calling  them  liars 
and  preposterous-minded,  because  they  refused  to 
believe  him.  I  hope  Mr.  Kipling  will  think  of  all  this, 
and  not  be  too  hard  on  honest  scepticism  when  the 
spirit  next  moves  him  to  proclaim  that  the  enemy  is 
upon  us,  and  that  our  kingdom  is  divided  and  given  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians. 

It  seems  particularly  unreasonable  for  any  scribe 
who  assumes  the  role  of  Jeremiah  in  the  nresent  day  to 


rail  against  his  public,  for  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  Jeremiads  was  so  brisk  and  profitable. 
Whether  in  prove  or  verse,  they  can  be  sold  at  a  big 
price  per  line  as  fast  as  they  can  be  turned  out. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strangest  signs  of  the  times, 
and  quite  as  deserving  of  attention  as  any  sign  that  has 
yet  come  out  of  the  Sea  or  any  terror  that  has  come 
out  of  Heaven.  When  our  press  visitors  from  the 
Colonies  had  completed  their  tour  of  England  the  other 
day  they  one  after  another  expressed  their  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  contrast  between  what  they  had  seen  and 
what  they  had  previously  heard  or  read  about.  They 
came  expecting  to  behold  on  all  sides  the  signs  of 
political  and  economic  decay  and  racial  degeneration. 
They  found  everywhere  the  evidence  of  intense  activity, 
energy,  and  prosperity — a  nation  advancing  on  all  sides 
in  knowledge,  strength,  and  wealth.  More  than  one  of 
them  warned  us  of  the  folly  of  the  fashionable  habit 
of  crabbing  our  own  country,  of  the  mischief  done 
in  the  minds  of  our  colonial  kinsmen,  and  in  the  minds 
of  foreigners  as  well,  by  incessantly  advertising  to  all 
the  world  our  decaying  industries,  our  military  and 
naval  impotence,  the  degeneration  of  our  people  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  physique.  “  Muzzle  your  Jeremiahs  ” 
was  the  effect  of  their  advice,  and  when  one  remembers 
how  easy  it  is  in  an  age  of  scientific  advertisement  to 
get  yourself  taken  at  your  own  valuation,  the  advice 
certainly  has  reason  in  it.  I  commend  it  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Mornvng  Post,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  patriot, 
when  he  receives  the  next  instalment  of  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Prophet  Kipling. 

CUBZON  v.  KITCHENER. 

Lord  Curzon  was  in  his  best  form  last  week  in  the 
House  of  Lords  when  he  turned  upon  Lord  Midleton — 
his  former  master  at  the  India  Office.  The  “Noble 
Viscount,”  wincing  under  the  caustic  castigation  of  the 
ex-Viceroy,  deserved  all  he  got;  for  it  was  his  tactless 
mismanagement  of  a  personal  dispute  which  goaded 
Lord  Curzon  into  resignation,  and  dragged  the  high 
office  of  Viceroy  through  the  Indian  mud.  The  question 
at  issue — one  of  enormous  Constitutional  importance — 
never  rose  above  the  level  of  personal  rivalry — the 
rivalry  of  two  masterful  men  (Lords  Curzon  and 
Kitchener),  both  determined  to  have  their  own  way. 
It  is  as  difficult  now  as  it  was  at  Eton  to  drive  anything 
into  Lord  Midleton’s  head,  but  Lord  Curzon  proved 
conclusively  to  every  one  except  to  the  ex-Indian 
Secretary  that  Lord  Kitchener  had  no  grievance  under 
the  old  system,  for  the  Government  of  India,  through 
the  Military  Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  had 
approved  of  every  one  of  his  proposals  which  were  of 
any  public  consequence.  What  Lord  Kitchener  wanted 
was  power  to  carry  out  his  proposals  without  ashing 
leave  to  do  so.  Lord  Curzon  objected  to  give  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  a  power  which  meant  giving  him  his  independ¬ 
ence.  The  question  was  sent  home  to  Mr.  Brodrick, 
who  of  all  men  in  the  world  was  the  most  unfitted  to 
settle  an  acrimonious  personal  dispute  of  the  nature 
referred  to  him.  After  failing  as  War  Minister  he  had 
just  been  translated  to  the  India  Office,  where  he  had 
Dot  been  long  enough  installed  to  enable  his  slow  mind 
to  grasp  the  crucial  points  at  issue  between  the  Viceroy 
and  Commander-in-Chief.  Thyrsites-like,  he  threw  him- 
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self  into  the  controversy,  where  he  ought  to  have  stood 
aloof ;  took  sides,  and  in  so  doing  lost  his  usefulness 
to  judge.  How  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Balfour 
to  adopt  his  view  of  the  dispute  is  a  puzzle  to  all ; 
but  he  did  so,  and  Lord  Curzon  had  to  leave  India. 
He  and  the  “Noble  Viscount”  will  never  again  act 
together  in  public  life,  and  should  Mr.  Balfour  return 
to  Downing-street  he  will  have  to  provide'  for  Lord 
Midleton  elsewhere  than  in  the  Cabinet  before  inviting 
Lord  Curzon  to  take  office. 

My  own  view  of  the  controversy  is  the  constitutional 
one.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority  must  be  established  beyond  question.  Soldiers 
are  servants,  not  masters ;  and  the  higher  the  position 
of  the  soldier  the  stricter  must  be  the  conditions  of 
service.  Policy  and  command  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
same  hands  without  danger  to  the  State.  Policy  is  the 
business  of  civilians ;  command  that  of  soldiers.  The 
man  who  can  give  the  order  to  fire  must  have  some  one 
over  him  with  power  to  forbid  him  to  do  so.  In 
England  soldiers  are  kept  in  order  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  House  of  Commons.  In  India  there  is  no 
House  of  Commons,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  a 
military  member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  who  has 
acted  as  quasi  War  Minister  and  Military  Adviser  to 
the  Government  of  India.  It  was  through  this  Mili¬ 
tary  Member  that  the  Viceroy’s  control  over  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  exercised.  The  system  did  not  do 
much  to  protect  the  Indian  taxpayer ;  but  it  did  some¬ 
thing.  Now  that  there  is  no  Military  Member  there  is 
no  executive  check  whatever  on  the  Commander-in- 
Chief’s  expenditure.  The  Viceroy  is  powerless ;  the 
Commander-in-Chief  omnipotent.  Lord  Kitchener  is 
War  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief  rolled  into  one. 
Lord  Curzon  was  perfectly  justified  - in  his  assertion 
that  a  military  autocracy  has  now  been  set  up  in  India, 
since  there  is  no  one  to  advise  the  Viceroy  except  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  the  author  of  the  proposals 
regarding  which  he  has  to  give  advice.  Lord  Morley, 
always  loyal  to  those  under  him,  spoke  in  debate  of 
the  “  reasonableness  ”  of  Lord  Kitchener ;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of 
any  soldier  where  the  taxpayer’s  pocket  is  concerned. 
I  should  certainly  be  sorry  to  trust  to  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  Military  Members  of  the  Army  Council  if 
Mr.  Haldane’s  hand  was  not  always  kept  uplifted. 

I  do  not  blame  Lord  Morley  for  abolishing  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Supply  Member.  Only  the  mind  of  a  St.  John 
Brodrick  could  have  conceived  the  creation  of  such  an 
office  in  replacement  of  that  of  the  Military  Member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Council.  The  Supply  Member’s  office 
has  only  been  a  useless  drain  on  the  Indian  Exchequer. 
What  I  suggest  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Military 
Member’s  appointment,  a  civilian  of  Mr.  Haldane’s 
calibre  with  plenary  powers  and  corresponding  emolu¬ 
ments  being  selected  to  fill  the  pott.  It  is  nonsense  to 
talk  of  friction.  Where  there  is  good  organisation  there 
is  no  room  for  friction.  There  never  was  any  friction 
between  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury, 
whose  relations  were  always  of  the  most  friendly  and 
co-operative  kind.  There  would  have  been  none  between 
Lords  Curzon  and  Kitchener  had  not  Lord  Midleton, 
who  was  personally  jealous  of  the  Viceroy’s  ascendancy, 
encouraged  Lord  Kitchener’s  pretensions,  which  were 


put  forward  under  the  threat  of  resignation.  The 
separation  of  administration  from  command  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  sound  military  organisation,  and  the  sooner  this 
is  understood  at  the  India  Office  the  better,  not  only 
for  the  Indian  Army,  but  also  for  the  Indian  taxpayer. 

“SPLENDID  FORCE,  THE  POLICE!” 

“We  are  going  to  make  history!”  cried  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst,  before  setting  out  upon  her  latest  forlorn  hope 
to  force  the  portals  of  the  Commons.  And  make  history 
she  did,  though  not  precisely  in  the  way  she  had 
intended.  There  are  those  who  would  consider — I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  was  among  them — that  the  whole  raid  was  a 
ridiculous  fiasco;  there  are  those  who  regret — and  I 
am  quite  sure  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  of  them — that  the  only 
way  by  which  the  would-be  mistresses  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Great  Britain  could  express  their  fitness  to 
govern  the  country  was  to  lose  their  own  self-control 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  make  history,  hysterically 
by  slapping  policemen’s  faces.  But  with  all  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  followers 
sink,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  the  level  of  any  other 
women  who  come  into  contact  with  the  law.  The  true 
interest  of  the  incident  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the 
first  imprint  of  her  fingers  on  Inspector  Jarvis’  face 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  drew  aside  a  veil  from  off  the  face  of 
History,  and  restored  to  its  true  position  in  the  public 
eye  a  figure  long  since  buried  beneath  a  flood  of  fulsome 
laudation — the  Metropolitan  policeman.  Ever  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  conception  of  the  force  it  has  been 
threatened  more  and  more  by  the  same  danger  :  that 
of  being  praised  out  of  efficiency.  Briton  and  foreigner, 
legislator  and  journalist,  the  whole  world,  with  the 
inconsiderable  exception  of  a  few  criminals,  have 
united  in  raising  the  ever-swelling  pecan.  Any  other 
body  of  men  in  the  world  would  have  been  reduced 
long  since  to  hopeless  incompetency  by  such  adulation. 
It  has  even  been  rumoured  of  late — and  Police  Com¬ 
missions  have  been  the  proof  of  the  rumour — that  the 
Metropolitan  policeman  had  become  an  idol ;  that  his 
glittering  superstructure  did  but  serve  to  conceal  his 
clay  feet,  inadequately  enough.  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  incon¬ 
siderable  in  herself,  has  at  least  served  to  dispel  this 
painful  suspicion,  and  to  prove  that  there  is  one  body 
of  men  in  the  world  superior  to  good  and  evil  fortune 
alike. 

Long  after  the  Suffragettes  have  disappeared  into 
the  void  the  figure  of  Inspector  Jarvis  will  remain 
a  lighthouse  in  the  track  of  civilisation — a  type  of 
the  man  strong  enough  to  be  merciful.  The  slaps 
—I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  three  or  five — 
will  echo  down  the  corridors  of  time,  pseans  of  praise 
to  the  memory  of  the  one  force  that  conquered  fate. 
Strong  to  discourage  evildoers,  powerful  to  assist  the 
weak — at  street  crossings  and  elsewhere — they  yet  are 
patient  to  endure,  as  capable  of  pity  as  of  prowess. 
Inspector  Jarvis,  assaulted  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  scorn¬ 
ing  to  retaliate— and  as  such  typifying  the  whole 
force — -deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  type  of  the 
Englishman  at  his  best.  Perhaps  some  day  a 
painter  will  arise  capable  of  producing  a  paint¬ 
ing  that  shall  rival  Landseer’s  “  Dignity  and  Impu¬ 
dence,”  Inspector  Jarvis  taking  the  place  of  the  digni- 
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fled  mastiff,  confronted  by — well,  most  of  us  have  seen 

the  original  painting,  or  some  reproduction  of  it. 

Until  then  it  is  enough  to  say  once  more,  and  with 
#  #  1 

conviction,  in  the  words  of  the  mid-Victorian  dramatist, 
“Splendid  force,  the  police!” 

PHYSICAL  DEGENERATION. 

III. — An  Expert  View. 

Amongst  those  who  have  seriously  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  combating  physical  degeneration  by  physical 
training  there  is  one  person  in  particular  who  is  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  by  practical  experience  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  produce 
definite  results.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Sandow,  who  has 
amply  demonstrated  his  ability  to  produce  healthy, 
hearty,  physically  able  human  beings  from  the 
most  unpromising  material.  He  has  long  been  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  the  physical  education  of  the 
child  as  well  as  of  the  adult,  and  is  able  to  speak 
from  experience,  and  not  as  the  mere  theorist.  I  have 
accordingly  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  Mr.  Sandow’s 
view's  in  regard  to  the  whole  question. 

In  some  respects',  perhaps,  Mr.  Sandow  anticipates 
greater  results  from  compulsory  physical  training  in 
the  elementary  schools  than  I  should  myself  expect 
to  accrue  therefrom,  but  on  the  whole  I  find  myself 
in  accord  with  him.  With  me,  he  insists  that  the 
first  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
national  physical  degeneration  must  be  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  physical  education  is  fully  as 
important  as  intellectual  training.  Indeed,  to  some 
extent  in  the  case  of  growing  boys  and  girls  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  physical  training  is  even 
more  important  than  mental,  and  he  is  not  alone 
in  his  opinion.  But  leaving  that  debatable  point 
alone,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  physical 
training  is  the  more  permanent  of  the  two,  since 
of  the  book  knowledge  which  children  acquire 
only  a  small  part  is  retained  in  the  mind  throughout 
life,  /while  on  the  other  hand  the  results  of  physical 
education  are  permanently  impressed  on  iho  pupil. 
“  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.”  Neither 
is  Mr.  Sandow  alone  in  contending  that  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  take  precedence  of  mental,  on  the  ground 
that  scientific  physical  training  sharpens  the  intellect 
and  supports  the  brain  in  its  work,  thus  practically 
fitting  the  boy  or  girl  for  the  reception  of  mental  know¬ 
ledge.  Ther  e  is  the  best  scientific  authority  for  this 
view.  What  I  gather,  however,  from  the  specialist  in 
physical  culture  is  that,  in  order  to  have  this  effect, 
the  training  must  be  not  the  mere  mechanical  re¬ 
production  of  movements  tending  to  automatism,  but 
a  purposeful  series  of  exercises  demanding  attention 
and  concentration  of  the  mind,  and  carefully  graded  to 
suit  the  age  and  intelligence  as  well  as  the  physique 
of  the  scholars  who  are  under  instruction. 

The  purely  physical  value  and  the  secondary  mental 
result  accruing  from  proper  physical  training  are  not, 
however,  the  only  results  which  Mr.  Sandow  anticipates 
would  follow  compulsory  physical  education  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  He  particularly  directs  attention  to 
the  moral  value  of  such  training.  A  healthy  constitution 
and  good  physique  are  rarely  accompanied  by  vicious 
tastes.  It  is  the  loafer,  the  wreedy,  the  physical  slug¬ 


gard,  who  is  the  degenerate  of  after  life.  If  he  is  right 
in  this  contention,  and  to-day  it  is  almost  generally 
admitted  that  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  are  closely 
allied,  not  only  should  physical  education  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  and  cease  to  be  regarded  as  “  something  extra,” 
but  must  be  universally  acknowledged  as  an  essential 
to  any  education  at  all. 

I  asked  the  expert’s  opinion  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  described  in  last  week’s  Truth. 
While  approving  of  them  in  principle,  he  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  As 
regards  the  new  syllabus,  he  thinks  that  if  it 
is  based  upon  any  method  of  physical  drill 
which  takes  into  consideration  effective  display  in  the 
movements  or  in  the  work  of  the  classes,  as  most 
methods  do,  no  great  advance  will  have  been  made.  An 
effective  physical  training  is  in  his  view  incompatible 
with  the  class  displays  so  popular  with  parents  and 
teachers.  It  must  be  scientifically  devised,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  arranged  with  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  results  to  be  produced  upon  those  under¬ 
taking  them.  Further,  he  insists  no  syllabus  can  be 
sound  which  overlooks  the  importance  of  individuality  in 
physical  training,  and  he  strongly  emphasises  this  point, 
since  in  all  previous  attempts  to  deal  with  the  physical 
education  of  the  young  it  has  been  almost,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  neglected.  That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adapting  any  general  scheme  to  individual  require¬ 
ments  he  admits.  At  first  sight  it  might  even 
seem  impossible  in  schools  with  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  o£  children  to  receive  individual  physical  in¬ 
struction,  but  that  these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable 
he  has  demonstrated  from  his  own  experience. 

Another  important  point  which  Mr.  Sandow  considers 
essential  to  successful  national  physical  education  is 
that  there  must  be.  fixed  standards  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment  through  which  every  child  must  pass  in  just 
the  same  manner  as  it  progresses  from  one  standard  of 
mental  learning  to  another.  At  first  these  standards 
should  be  fixed  to  meet  to  some  extent  present  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  subsequently  be  raised  as  the  national  physique 
improved,  as  it  would  be  bound  to  do  in  the  event  of 
the  introduction  of  physical  culture  upon  a  basis  of 
equality  with  mental  education. 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  the  definite  results 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Sandow  by  the  compulsory  adoption 
of  an  adequate  system  of  physical  education  on  the  lines 
suggested  above  Avould  be  (1)  economy,  since  the  mental 
education  of  the  children  will  be  so  much  more  easily, 
efficiently,  and  rapidly  undertaken  when  the  physical 
machine  is  in  a  normal  healthy  condition ;  (2)  the 
production  of  a  race  of  youths  and  young  women 
at  least  50  per  cent,  better  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  than  those  turned  out  under  present 
conditions.  Given  .universal  physical  education,  the 
29  or  34  per  cent,  of  rejections  of  applicants 
for  enlistment  in  the  Army  will  no  longer  be  heard  of, 
for  every  boy  who  had  passed  through  a  Council  school 
would  be  more  than  fit.  In  fact,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  children  of  this  country  start  the  serious  work 
of  life  with  a  fair  chance  unhandicapped  by  ill-health 
and  physical  weakness  either  inherited  or  acquired. 


“ 7 he  Theatres”  will  le  found  on  page  36. 
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OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 


House  of  Commons,  Saturday. 

T  was  ilie  lat©  Coventry  Patmore,  I  think,  who 
wrote  a  poem  I  would  like  to  rededicate  respect¬ 
fully  to  Mr.  Lupton  and  Sir  Henry  Cotton.  I  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  itt  but  it  describes  a  vision  that 
came  to  the  poet,  either  by  accident  or  design,  of  all 
the  armies  and  navies — not  to  speak  of  policemen— of 
the  earth  drilling  and  manoeuvring  and  Wasting  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  good  gunpowder  in  the  course  of 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  peace.  And  the  poet — in  those 
days  the  Yellow  Press  had  not  developed — could  not 
find  out  the  reason  until,  happing  to  cast  his  eye 
into  the  middle  of  it  all,  he  saw  a  mother  and  her 
child.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  thought — that  one  woman 
and  one  baby,  moderately  multiplied,  can  bring  every 
Government  in  Europe  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
make  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  think  seriously  of 
throwing  himself  out  of  the  window*  to  escape  the  death 
duties — but  I  never  hoped  to  see  it  so  charmingly  illus¬ 
trated  as  by  Mr.  Lupton  and  his  honourable  friend  in 
the  small  hours  of  Thursday  morning.  All  around  them 
swayed  the  din  of  battle,  the  braying  of  enraged 
warriors,  the  cracking  of  thorns  under  innumerable! 
bushes,  and  the  explosion  of  natural-gas  retorts,  yet 
the  two  of  them  slept  on  peacefully,  in  each  others’ 
arms,  as  you  might  say,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
all  the  sound  and  fury  signified  nothing,  and  that  the 
British  Empire  was  in  no  danger,  even  though  two 
of  its  most  capable  pilots  were  asleep.  My  only  sorrow 
is  that  their  gentle  slumbers  should  have  given  rise  to 
two  regrettable  incidents.  One  was  that  Mr.  Joynson- 
Hicks,  who  was  speaking  at  the  House,  about  nothing 
in  particular,  hearing  the  applause  that  greeted  the 
pretty  scene,  thought  it  must  be  himself  that  was  deserv- 
ing  of  it  and  lost  the  theme  of  his  discourse  in  his  efforts 
not  to  blush  at  such  an  unusual  compliment.  And  then 
there  was  the  base  allegation  made  later  by  soma  enemy, 
that  Mr.  Lupton  snored  in  his  sleep.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  he  says  so 
himself ;  indeed,  he  only  closed  his  eyes  on  purpose 
to  listen  whether  he  did ‘or  not,  and  no  one  can  be  a 
better  judge  than  himself,  “roughly  speaking,”  as  Mr. 
Hobhouse  might  say. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  one 
would  ever  think  of  in  connection  with  speaking 
roughly,  except  perhaps  in  moments  of  anger  at  the 
ill-behaviour  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  his  reference  to 
this  manner  of  speaking  he  was  really  referring  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  wiio  has  recently  been 
showing  himself  a  master  of  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  have  reason 
for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  for  finding  them  a  way 
out  of  all  their  difficulties.  Because,  “  roughly  speak- 
ing,  ’  not  only  is  the  French  tax  on  dividends  the  same 
as  a  tax  on  unearned  increment — as  Mr.  Hobhouse  was 
explaining  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  at  the  time — but  so 
is  everything  else  the  same  as  everything  else.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  Budget  has  been  received  with  showers  of 
applause  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 

Southampton.— South-Western  Hotel.— The  new  Dining¬ 
room,  elegant  Lounges,  Smoke-room,  with  Restaurant  and  Grill¬ 
room  on  ground  floor  now  open. — For  tariff,  apply  to  Manager. 
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and  when  the  Lords  throw  it  out  the  Government  will 
certainly  be  returned  again  with  an  enormous  majority, 
roughly  speaking ;  and  black  is,  roughly  speaking,  very 
like  whits ;  and  two  and  two,  roughly  speaking,  make 
five ;  and  a  raven  is  very  like  a  writing-desk,  to  say 
nothing  of  Ireland  being  more  than  grateful  for  the  new 
tax  on  whisky,  and  the  English  for  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  beer,  all  roughly  speaking.  It  is  pleasant  to  think, 
too,  that  if  the  Lords  don’t  happen  to.  throw  the  whole 
Budget  out,  but  only  to  cut  out  the  Land  Taxes  and 
the  Super-tax,  and  the  Licence  Duties,  and  a  few  other 
minor  items,  it  will  still  remain  unchanged,  roughly 
speaking,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  think  about 
dissolving  until  every  Minister  has  qualified  for  an  old- 
age  pension  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year  or  so,  roughly 
speaking.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  when  it  does 
come  to  going  to  the  country  the  intelligent  electorate 
will  have  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  the  several  meanings  of  “  roughly  speak¬ 
ing  ”  and  “speaking  roughly,”  or  even  Mr.  Hobhouse 
may  find  it  difficult  to  explain  away. 

Roughly  speaking,  my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  very  much  increased  his  reputation  by  his  digni¬ 
fied  disapproval  of  the  police  treatment  of  the  Suffra¬ 
gettes.  I  can’t  say  that  I  noticed  either  the  Speaker 
or  the  Home  Secretary  tremble  very  much  while  his 
eye  was  upon  them,  but,  at  least,  he  proved,  for  the  I 
don’t  know  how  many  hundredth  time,  that  he  has  a 
large  heart.  In  fact,  when  they  talk  about  Caves  of 
Adullam  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Mr.  Hardie’s 
bosom,  seeing  that  all  those  who  are  discontented  have 
only  to  say  so,  and  they  find  themselves  nestling  in  it 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Most  of  them  are  getting  a 
little  afraid  of  it  by  this  time,  because  to  seek  refuge 
there  is  a  sign  that  your  particular  mission  has  missed 
fire ,  and  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  chasing  a 
distressed  Russian  exile  or  Zulu  warrior  and  trying  to 
shepherd  them  into  his  capacious  bosom  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  true  that 
the  society  to  be  found  snugly  ensconced  round  Mr. 
Hardie’s  heart  is  a  trifle  mixed — Suffragettes,  and 
Russian  nihilists,  and  Hindu  conspirators,  and  Ethio¬ 
pians — but,  roughly  speaking,  they  are  the  only  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  many’s  the  man — at  any  rate,  before  it 
got  inconveniently  crowded — must  have  been  tempted 
to  blow  up  a  house  or  two,  or  otherwise  come  under  the 
attention  of  the  police,  by  the  thought  of  the  warm 
reception  awaiting  him  in  Mr.  Hardie’s  bosom. 

Talking  of  outlaws  and  conspirators,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  discomfort  of  some  of  the  truly  philan¬ 
thropic  among  our  latter-day  legislators  since  they  have 
had  it  brought  so  painfully  under  their  notice  that 
there  are  people  who  really  take  what  they  say  seriously. 
There  is  many  a  worthy  Liberal  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  holding  up  the  Russian  political  agitator 
who  murders  a  Government  official  in  Moscow  or  Nijni- 
Hovgorod  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
talking  by  the  hour  together  of  the  desirability  of  stamp¬ 
ing  out  the  whole  of  the  Russian  Civil  Service  by  a 
lavish  distribution  of  bombs.  But  since  they  have  been 
forced  to  realise,  and  that  in  the  most  painful  and 
public  way,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ignoring  it, 
even  roughly  speaking,  that  there  are  political  assassins 
in  other  countries  besides  Russia,  and  that  incitement 
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to  strike  blows  in  the  cause  of  Russian  freedom  may  be 
read  and  acted  upon  by  others  than  those  they  are 
intended  for,  it  almost  begins  to  look  as  if  some  of  them 
•will  in  future  pay  some  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister  a  few  weeks  ago.  Though  I  shouldn’t 
like  to  bet  on  it,  for  all  that,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
the  people  that  will  have  to  reap  the  crop  they  have 
sown.  THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

■  - - 

TI7E  have  seen  the  last  of  the  Russian  Operatic  Com- 

'  '  pany  at  the  Chatelet.  The  singing  through¬ 
out  pleased  the  public,  and  gave  no  angle  of  vantage 
to  critics,  who,  set  on  by  jealous  artistes  lyriques  and 
others  here,  had  sharpened  their  pens  to  write  down 
rather  than  to  praise.  I  spoke  some  time  ago  of  the 
super-excellence  of  the  danseuses  and  danseurs,  a«d  of 
the  latter  as  a  revelation  to  French  habitues  of  our 
Opera  House.  As  to  Chaliapine,  he  is  the  grandest 
artist  I  can  call  to  mind.  Is  there  an  operatic 
adaptation  of  “King  Lear”?  If  so,  I  should 
advise  operatic  managers  everywhere  to  bring  it 
out,  with  Chaliapine  as  the  chief  personage.  If 

there  is  not,  the  composer  and  librettist  who  unite 
to  produce  one  will  not  merely  burn  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames,  but  the  Hudson,  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Plate 
River.  But  they  must  make  haste.  Chaliapine  has  led 
a  life  that  might  have  worn  out  a  whole  army  of 
Colossi,  and  he  remains  fond  of  the  nepenthe  of  his 
evil  days — vodki.  There  was  never,  before  he  became 
famous,  more  than  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  between 
him  and  utter  perdition,  and  there  were  often  holes  in 
that  sheet  through  which  he  all  but  fell.  In 
the  Russian  climate  human  beings  can  only  resist  the 
cruelties  of  our  general  stepmother,  Nature,  by  agglo¬ 
merating  for  mutual  help  in  artels  and  village  com¬ 
munities.  Chaliapine  had  nowhere  either  support  or 
help.  He  was  a  cobbler,  bargee,  docker,  tramp,  grave¬ 
digger,  gaol-bird,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  though  for  good, 
a  hole  in  the  brown  paper  when  he  fell  in  with  Gorki. 
It  was-  thus  that  the  second  education  of  Gargantua 
— which  was,  Anatole  France  tells  us,  education  of  the 
right  sort — was  effected.  But  a  man  who  has  gone 
through  so  hard  a  school  can  no  longer  be  exuected  to 
live  far  into  old  age. 

One  of  the  greatest  artistic  treats  Paris  ever  had 
was  at  the  Gala  Soiree  for  the  benefit  of  earth-shaking 
Provence,  to  hear  and  see  Chaliapine  and  Marguerite 
Carre  in  “  Le  Yieil  Aigle.”  This  opera  came  out  last 
season  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  is  taken  from  Tolstoy’s 
“  Conte  Tartare.”  Gunsburg,  who  composed  the 
score,  wrote  the  libretto,  and  brought  it  on  the  stage 
that  he  directs,  as  a  protest  against  “scientific”  music, 
he  refusing  to  see  in  music  a  fruit  of  science,  and 
going  in  for  melody,  emotion,  and  dramatic  passion. 
Chaliapine  was  the  other  night  Le  Vieil  Aigle  Asvah, 
a  Tartar  Khan,  a  -bird  of  prey  of  the  Crimean  high¬ 
lands,  a  chieftain  who  has  an  oft-replenished  harem. 
Marguerite  Carre  is  Zina,  the  most  recent  addition, 
a  being  who  is  all  soul  and  sentiment,  an  angel  quite 
unknown  to  herself,  innocent  as  a  child,  prone  to  hero- 
worship,  and,  while  attracted  by  the  Khan’s  eldest  son 


Tolaik  (the  tenor,  Rousseliere),  is  lost  in  admiration 
for  the  grand  Asvah  (the  baritone,  Chaliapine). 

A  hostile  and  strong  neighbour  invades  the  Khanate. 
Asvah  sends  Tolaik  to  repel  invasion.  The  son  is  an 
eaglet  that  can  gaze  on  the  sun  at  noon.  He  puts  the 
enemy  to  flight  and  comes  home.  Asvah,  to  reward  his 
soldierly  ability,  tells  him  to  ask  what  he  will  and  he 
shall  have  it.  Tolaik  had  seen  Zina  before  he  set 
out,  fallen  in  love  with  her,  fought  with  her  before  his 
mind’s  eye.  He  begs  for  Zina  as  the  reward. 

A  strong  situation  it  is.  The  low  notes  of  the 
baritone  register  are  exclusively  used  by  Chaliapine  to 
presage  tragedy,  and  are  sullen  as  the  brooding  of 
the  ocean  before  it  bursts  into  stormy  violence.  The 
passion  keeps  in  an  undertone,  blood-curdling,  in  its 
effect.  Savagery,  one  divines  from  the  marvellously 
suggestive  by-play,  will  come  in.  The  solution,  when 
declared,  does  not  astonish  over-much.  It  is  to  drown 
Zina.  She  is,  in  a  sentimental  sense,  Asvah’s  first  love, 
the  life  of  his  life,  his  all  in  all.  He  explains  to  her 
that  religion,  custom,  and  paternal  standing  forbid  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  Tolaik.  Sooner  than  be  a 
cause  of  contention  between  father  and  son,  and  with 
an  enemy  at  the  gate,  she  consents,  and  with  a  sweet, 
naive,  resigned  grace.  Here  Marguerite  Carre  outdoes 
herself.  Chaliapine,  a  giant,  takes  her  up  in  his  arms 
as  if  she  were  a  baby,  to  carry  her  to  a  cliff  that  over¬ 
hangs  the  sea.  It  may  be  near  Yalta.  The  suspense  is 
fearful ;  he  seems  so  bent  on  the  grandiose  crime  he  has 
been  brooding  over,  and  she  is  so  angelic  in  her  resigna¬ 
tion.  Here  the  curtain  drops ;  but  the  splash  of  her 
fall  is  audible. 

M.  Fallieres  sent  his  poet-secretary,  Marc.  Varrennes, 
to  represent  him,  hiring  for  him  the  place  he  usually 
fills  himself  in  the  Presidential  box.  As  seats,  no 
matter  where,  were  extravagantly  dear,  most  of  the 
upper-crust  “  Dips  ”  left  their  wives  at  home.  M.  Camille 
Pelletan  did  not  look  out  of  place  in  the  brilliant 
house.  We-  appreciated  in  Count  de  Gallina  the  sturdy 
and  frank  manliness  of  the  Piedmontese  squire- 
vigneron  ex-officer,  who  is  above  humbug  and  yet  not 
to  be  circumvented  by  any  fox  who  may  be  pitted 
against  him.  He  fought  and,  I  believe,  was  wounded 
in  the  campaign  of  1859,  which  France  and  Italy  have 
been  celebrating  through  the  last  month.  Vicomte 
d’Harcourt,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Marshal 
MacMahon  at  the  Elysee,  an  originator  of  the  ill-fated 
Union  Generate,  and  is  now  the  husband  of  the  late 
Due  de  Castries’  widow  and  the  owner  of  a  tip-top 
racing  stud,  was  also  to  the  fore.  The  Royalist  West 
End  professes  deep  sympathy  with  earth-shaking  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  no  doubt  feels  it;  for,  if  there  are  many 
dunces  there,  there  are  but  few  monsters.  The 
Vicomte,  as  the  director  of  MacMahon’s  political  con¬ 
science,  sinned  in  that  capacity  rather  from  weakness 
of  character  and  having  to  obey  the  goading  of  a  whole 
clan  of  Harcourts,  than  from  virulent  partisanship. 

I  did  not  see  the  Vicomtesse,  nee  Sina,  and  of  Vienna. 
Mme.  Bernardaki  is,  of  course,  still  la  belle  Russe. 
The  aged  Marquis  Casa  Riera,  with  a  secretary  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  walking-stick,  paid  10,000  frs.  for  the  two 
places.  He  has  a  box  at  the  Opera,  but  the  -box  list 
is  always  suspended  on  gala  nights.  Baroness  Henri 
de  Rothschild,  who  ever  brings  the  Madrid  atmosphere 
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with  her,  emptied  her  jewel  caskets  on  her  head, 
shoulders,  corsage,  and  toilette  generally.  She  wears 
jewellery  with  a  good  grace.  Too  many  of  her  fair 
friends  wear  it  with  an  arrogant  air. 

Mme.  Porges,  who  used  to  compete  with  Mme.  Bei’- 
nardaki  and  Mme.  Gauthereau  for  the  title  of  la  phis 
belle  femme  de  Paris,  was  also  greatly  jewelled,  as, 
indeed,  were  all  the  ladies  connected  at  all  with  the 
New  Jerusalem.  I  hasten  to  add  that  she,  too,  bears 
bejewelment  with  an  amiable  grace,  and  can  still  shine 
as  a  remarkably  fine  woman.  Her  husband’s  royalty  is 
South  African.  It  lies  in  gold  and  diamond  mines. 
The  very  tall  and  rather  fine-looking  Grand  Duke  Paul 
came  with  the  Countess  Hohenfelsen,  which  is  more 
than  he  can  do  at  the  Russian  Embassy,  he  being 
entitled  there  on  entering  to  honours  which  she  must 
not  share.  All  the  ladies  entitled  to  wear  coi'onets 
donned  them,  but  without  the  ermine  or  the  velvet 
caps.  The  Uzes,  Luynes,  and  Murat  clans  hung 
together,  and  the  Haussonvilles  with  the  Harcourts. 
Comtesse  d’Haussonville,  as  a  Red  Cross  dame,  had 
been  busying  herself  to  send  a  relief  coi’ps  to  Provence. 
Comte  d’Haussonville,  following  a  family  tradition, 
interests  himself  in  charitable  enterprises.  I  may  add 
that  the  very  brilliant  company  formed  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  It  took  great  credit  to  itself  for 
its  philanthropic  effort  in  going  to  shine  at  the  most 
interesting  gala  soiree  that  perhaps  ever  came  off  at 
the  Opera  House. 

They  talked  in  the  wings  of  the  Chatelet  on  the 
closing  Russian  night  of  the  want  of  true  local  colour  in 
the  stage  backgrounds.  The  explanation  given  was 
this :  Two  successive  and  ex-favourites  of  an  all-potent 
monarch  have  from  the  time  they  were  danseuses 
harboured  rancour  against  the  director  of  the 
Russian  Company.  They  have  still  influence  enough 
to  prevent  the  transport  to  Paris  of  the  operatic 
scenery  that  he  had  asked  for  as  a  loan  and  had  been 
promised.  He  fully  expected  them  at  the  Chatelet. 
The  scenery  he  used  there  had  to  be  painted  in  great 
haste  in  Paris.  It  represented  Russia  as  she  appeared 
at  the  Trocadero  in  1900.  One  of  the  two  ex-votaries 
of  Terpsichore  is  a  Pole.  She  has  two  sons,  who  are 
marked  out  for  high  posts  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
monarch,  as  did  his  father,  has  become  thoroughly 
domesticated  and  a  family  man,  under  Anarchist  pres¬ 
sure  and  imprisonment  in  all  but  name. 


I  was  going  to  write  about  King  Alfonso  in  Bordeaux, 
when  the  news  reached  me  of  Lina  Munte’s  death, 
and  behold,  the  nice  Alfonso  note  I  had  mentally 
indited  has  been  brushed  away.  This  is  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  subject  of  lesser  interest  must  give  way 
to  one  of  greater.  Lina  was  not  exactly  a  beautiful 
person,  but  of  striking  personality.  So  much  so  that 
Antoine  could  not  be  persuaded  out  of  thinking  her 
the  best  stuff  the  Paris  stage  could  offer  for  a  Cleopatra. 
She  often  launched  fashions  at  l’acecourses,  and  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  saying  of  Gambetta:  “  Dans  le  royaume 
do  la  mode  une  grue  vaudra  toujours  plus  qu’une  grande 
dame.” 

Lina  Munte’s  special  excellence  lay  in  her  persona¬ 
tions  of  la  femme  fatale.  She  did  so  well  there  as  to 
force  the  character  on  most  of  the  foremost  playwrights. 


Paris  delights  in  fatal  women,  and  the  farther  one 
goes  east  along  the  Boulevards,  the  deeper  the  delight. 
The  fatal  woman  has  kept  the  Ambigu  running  for 
years,  and  Jean  Coquelin  and  Hertz,  who  have  taken 
over  that  playhouse,  are  too  well  advised  to  shut  her 
out.  Is  she  a  conventional  being?  I  think  not.  She 
underlies  creation.  The  Bible  is  no  conventional  book. 
Yet  la  femme  fatale  constantly  forces  her  way  into  it3 
pages  in  spite  of  the  Oriental  difficulties  in  her  way. 
You  have  her  there  as  the  Alpha  in  Eve,  and  as  the 
Omega  in  the  Scarlet  Lady.  Dinah  was  la  femme 
fatale  to  the  daughters  of  the  land,  whom  she  went 
out  to  visit,  and  to  their  brethren,  whom  the  sons  of 
Jacob  massacred  for  the  slight  one  of  them  put  upon 
her  honour,  though  with  le  bon  motif ,  marriage  being 
his  ulterior  object.  Was  not  Rahab  la  femme 
fatale  of  Jericho,  Jael  of  Sisera,  Judith  of  Holo- 
fernes,  Herodias  (if  you  look  deeply  into  things) 
of  Herod?  Solomon  harps  upon  one  string — 
the  strange  woman,  or  femme  fatale,  whose  steps 
lead  to  destruction  and  whose  feet  take  hold  on  hell.  He 
is  otherwise  more  vigorous  than  Dumas  fils  in 
‘  L’Etrangere,”  in  denouncing  hex-  fine  art  in  reducing  to 
ruin  the  sons  of  gilded  Jerusalemites,  whom  their  wise 
King  warns  in  woi’ds — for  he  neglected  to  preach  bv 
example,  and  had  placed  a  “  strange  woman  ”  in  the 
person  of  an  Egyptian  Princess,  on  the  throne,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  Athenians  knew  something  of  the  strange  woman, 
inasmuch  as  Aspasia  held  in  her  hand  all  the  strings 
that  moved  their  Republic,  and  could  brave  opinion 
as  she  pleased.  Cleopatra,  of  a  strange  family  in 
Egypt*  was  the  femme  fatale  of  that  country,  of  Mark 
Antony,  and  indirectly  of  Old  Rome. 

I  do  not  know  how  Marie  Stuart  appears  to  you.  To 
me  she  is  indubitably  une  femme  fatale,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Lina  Munte  on  the  boards  of  a  Boulevard  playhouse, 
and  of  the  Michel  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburg.  Without 
throwing  a  text  of  Solomon  at  Mary  Stuart’s  head,  let 
me  remind  you  that  she  brought  death  and  destruction 
to  every  man  she  ever  fascinated,  in  or  out  of  marriage. 

Lina  so  frequently  personated  fatal  women  that  she 
ended  by  thinking  herself  one  of  them.  Had  the 
Russians  tortured  her  instead  of  heaping  roubles  on 
her,  she  would  have  pardoned  them,  one  of  her  fixed 
notions  being  that  she  exercised  on  Russia  a  tragical 
influence  on  the  eve  of  their  last  great  war.  The 
barometer  had  risen  and  the  war  cloud  blown  over  when 
she  went  there.  Alexeieff  had  been  instructed  to  afford 
no  pretext  to  the  Japs  for  figuring  before  the  world  as 
victims  of  an  over-bearing  autocracy.  On  the  very  eve 
of  hostilities  a  bevy  of  Grand  Dukes,  Councillors  of  the 
Empire,  and  high-up  courtiers,  came  to  sup  with  the 
French  players  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
had  retired  from  a  Court  ball,  where  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  was  all  smiles  and  softness. 

The  next  night  the  Court  went  to  the  Opera  to  see 
“  Semiramis  *  revived.  But  the  Tsar,  not  caring  for 
Orientalisms,  slipped  off  to  see  Lina  Munte  as  a  fvtal 
woman  in  a  play  of  Donnay,  leaving  the  Empress  to 
the  Grand  Duchesses  and  her  chamberlains,  etc.  He 
enjoyed  himself  more  than  his  wont.  In  the  drop 
curtain  scene  Count  Lamsdorff,  who  usually  went  to 
bed  at  ten,  entered — for  a  wonder  visibly  agitated— and 
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handed  a  paper  to  the  Sovereign,  who  read  it  and  then 
seemed  for  some  minutes  in  a  quandary.  It  gave  the 
news  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Petropaulovsky.  The 
Japanese  Ambassador  had  gone  quietly  to  Stockholm. 
Lina  Munte  (as  it  seemed  to  her)  had  opened  the  vial 
of  wrath  that  has  kept  ever  since  pouring  out  on  the 
Russian  Empire.  'She  did  not  shine  as  a  logician,  and 
so  I  do  not  endorse  her  conclusions.  But  theatrical 
ccntiment  has  a  logic  of  its  own,  for  which  something 
may  be  said. 

One  must  admit  that  la  femme  fatale  may  prove  a 
more  terrible  explosive  than  the  worst  bomb  the  secret 
police  of  the  Tsar  ever  made  up  to  pass  on  to 
Anarchists.  The  Spaniards  call  their  lady  dogs 
Florindas.  Why?  Because  of  that  burning  love  affair 
of  Don  Roderick  and  Florinda,  daughter  of  Count 
Julien,  which  brought  the  Moors  into  Spain.  The 
wife  of  O’Rourke,  Prince  of  Breffni,  brought  the 
English  into  Ireland.  Parnell,  in  becoming  entangled 
with  Mrs.  O’Shea,  broke  up  the  Irish  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  explosive  action  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  had  the  effect  of  hoisting  the  Empire 
with  its  own  petard,  and  it  blew  off  Alsace  from  France. 

A  tip  for  actresses,  amateur  or  professional,  who  aim 
at  shining  as  femmes  fatales :  Lina  Munte  used  to  go 
to  the  serpent-house  at  the  Hamburg  Zoo,  where  a 
tropical  heat  is  kept  up,  and  serpents  are  in  good  form, 
to  study  their  eyes.  She  timed  her  visits  for  the  hours 
of  their  repasts,  to  study  their  eyes  as  they  sought  to 
fascinate  bird,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  rat,  or  mouse  given 
over  to  them.  The  ocular  fascination  serpents  exercise 
confirmed  her  in  her  psychology  of  la  femme  fatale.  She 
professed  to  understand  that  redoubtable  being,  because 
she  had  herself  learned  to  read  hieroglyphics  du  bon 
Dieu  in  serpent-houses. 

This  theatrical  artist  had  far  more  faith  in  what  the 
eye  can  do  than  in  what  the  Place  Vendome  can  effect 
in  arming  women  for  conquest.  At  the  same  time,  she 
was  far  from  despising  lovely  toilettes  as  a  help  to 
ocular  influence. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 


June  29:  I  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  my 
friend  Styles,  who  sitteth  now  for  Penge,  and  wait  about 
with  him  for  the  coming  of  the  suffragettes.  Presently 
their  deputation  arrive,  escorted  by  police,  mounted  and 
a-foot.  So  to  the  main  entrance,  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hall. 
Here  Superintendent  Sca-ntlebury.  He  hand  a  letter 
from  Asquith  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  spokeswoman  of 
the  deputation  (and  well  fitted,  for  she  mighty  loqua¬ 
cious),  which  the  lady  will  not  read,  but  say  she  will 
go  in  and  see  the  Prime  Minister  face  to  face.  The 
Superintendent  shake  his  head ;  and  she  still  arguing 
and  shrilly  expostulating,  he  do  turn  her  over  to 
Inspector  Jarvis.  Jarvis  firm,  though  mighty  polite, 
and  request  her  to  retire,  and  her  seven  colleagues  also. 
They  refusing,  and  the  request  several  times  repeated ; 
and  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  going  back  on  her  former  resolve 
(as  is  the  wa,y  of  women,  even  when  they  play  at  men), 
do  read  Asquith’s  letter,  then  throw  it  on  the  ground 
to  signify  her  scorn  thereof.  Yet  will  not  go,  nor  the 
others.  So  the  police,  with  all  gentleness,  do  begin  to 
shift  them.  Then  Lord!  How  mad  these  women,  and 
how  they  scuffle!  Mrs.-  Pankhurst  white  with  anger, 
and  do  knock  off  Inspector  Jarvis’s  cap  and  smack  him 


thrice  in  the  face.  He  show  a  manly  restraint  and  only 
grasp  her  wrists.  But  she  may  bless  herself  that  she  be 
not  my  wife  and  I  the  Inspector ;  else  had  I  pinched 
her  shrewdly  in  the  soft  of  the  arm,  above  the  elbow, 
which  I  have  ever  found  the  tenderest  place,  and  even 
the  most  fractious  women  vulnerable  in  that  point  and 
speedily  quelled.  And  I  will  give  the  police  the  tip ; 
only  they  must  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  love,  as  I  do,  and 
not  vindictively,  having  a  sole  eye  to  the  good  of  her 
whom  they  pinch. 

Yet  I  sorry  for  the  women,  some  of  whom  poor  old 
grey-headed  things,  and  making  a  pitiful  spectacle  in 
a  scrimmage.  Moreover,  their  cause,  in  my  opinion, 
just,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  arguable.  But  of  their 
methods  I  will  not  speak,  having  laid  myself  under  a 
2s.  6d.  forfeit  for  naughty  words ;  and,  with  the 

burthen  of  this  Budget  upon  me,  cannot  afford  to  do 
the  matter  justice. 

Many  pretty  sights  in  Palace  Yard,  but  the  prettiest 
methinks  Lady  Z.,  who  climb  a  lamp-post  the  better 
to  see  the  fun ;  and  she  hath  a  neat  ankle  and  a  good 
promise  of  shapeliness  above  it. 

Anon  into  the  Commons.  Keir  Hardie  speak  up  for 
the  women  and  denounce  the  police.  But,  Lord !  How 
would  he  look  if  that  sex  should  claim  to  introduce 
petticoat  control  into  the  Labour  Unions?  And  how 
would  the  miners  endure  it;  they,  as  a  class,  being 
mighty  impatient  of  contumacy  in  their  womenkind, 
whom  they  reduce  with  pokers,  buckled  straps,  hailed 
boots,  and  the  like.  And  (what  is  strangest  of  all !) 
their  wives  do  love  them  the  better  therefor. 


June  SO :  I  in  my  chair  gripped  with  lumbago, 
groaning  with  the  anguish  and  crying  aloud  for  help ; 
but  when  my  wife  and  Phyllis  come,  I  dare  them 
to  touch  me  at  their  peril.  For  Lord,  what  an  ill  is 
this,  so  serving  a  man  that  he  cannot  rest  still  for 
torture,  yet  cannot  move  for  agony ;  and  must  have 
help  even  to  turn  his  head,  yet  cannot  allow  himself  to 
be  handled  for  fear  of  a  worse  excruciation.  Which 
mighty  damnable,  and  I  soon  £5  in  debt  under  my 
2s.  6d.  forfeiture,  but  think,  if  there  is  justice  in 
Heaven,  I  may  permit  myself  no  small  abatement. 
Presently  come  the  Doctor ;  order  me  to  bed ;  and 
I  say  I  shall  be  mighty  happy,  if  he  will  but  spirit 
me  there.  He  gone,  promising  to  send  remedies.  Anon 
I  summon  Phyllis  to  unlace  my  boots ;  and  even  this 
pain  me  shrewdly,  so  that  I  cry  out  and  make  all 
manner  of  w7ry  faces.  Phyllis,  retiring,  giggleth 
aloud  behind  the  door,  to  my  hearing.  ’Tis  a  pert 
wench,  and  I  would  give  her  summary  notice,  only 
for  what  she  might  tell  my  wife.  For  Lord,  how  vindic¬ 
tive  these  Avomen  and  in  compassing  their  revenge 


strangely  petty. 

July  1 :  Better  of  my  lumbago  and  can  limp  on  two 
sticks.  By  noon  the  anguish  in  abeyance,  and  before 
night,  well  nigh  departed.  But  still  some  sharp  twinges, 
and  will  not  venture  abroad,  albeit  I  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Bet.  So  sit  at  home  with  my  wife  and  all 
mighty  virtuous  and  domestick. 

Pass  the  hours  from  dinner  to  bed  time,  in  evening 
my  accounts  for  the  month.  Find  I  have  spent  in  all 
£420  10s.  9d.,  made  up  as  follows : 


Housekeeping1  . 

My  personal  expenses  \ 
My  wife’s  expenses  . 
Sundry  payments  . 


£  s.  d. 
30  9  5 
71  18  10 
11  12  7 
306  9  11 


420  10  9 


My  wife,  prying  over  my  shoulder,  mighty  curious 
about  my  sundry  payments,  and  where  have  they  all 
gone?  And  I  tell  her,  with  becoming  reluctancy, 
that  I  have  given  it  in  financial  assistance  to  my 
old  friend  St.  Clair,  but  will  not  advertise  ^  my 
charity  by  a  specific  mention  in  the  account.  Which 
true,  and  save  me  3s.  6d.  forfeit;  and  the  sentiment, 
moreover,  in  accord  with  the  true  gospel  teaching  wnich 
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enjoineth  us,  when  bestowing  alms,  to  let  not  our  left 
hand  know  what  our  right  hand  doeth. 

'By  the  late  post  come  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
of  the  -  Hospital,  wherein  I  see  that  my  subscrip¬ 

tion  of  £10  10s.  is  credited  as  to  one  Samuel  Pepper, 
Esquire,  which  annoy  me  mightily,  and  I  write  in  warm 
terms  to  the  Treasurer,  requesting  him  to  correct  the 
erratum  and  give  the  correction  prominence  in  his  next 
balance-sheet. 

July  2:  I  to  the  'State  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  King  in  a  colonel’s  uniform  of  the  Gordon  High¬ 
landers,  mighty  becoming.  The  Queen  in  a  gold- 
spangled  gown,  with  diamond  ornaments  and  tiara, 
charming  as  ever,  and  do  not  look  her  years  by  a 
fourth  part  of  a  century.  Give  me  occasion  for  a  bon 

mot,. my  friend  Major  -  remarking  of  her  Majesty, 

with  enthusiastic  admiration,  that  she  is  the  wonder 
of  the  age,  and  I  answer,  “  Say  rather  the  wonder  of 
her  age,”  which  methought  apt,  and  have  seen  worse  wit 
in  Punch.  The  Major  tell  me  a  pretty  story  of  the  lady 
of  a  general  under  whom  he  once  at  Shorncliffe.  The 
officers  of  a  certain  regiment  at  that  camp  get  up  a 
school  treat  for  the  children  of  the  Tommies.  The 
General’s  lady,  meeting  the  adjutant,  warmly  applaud 
the  design,  and  offer  a  sack  of  apples  from  the  General’s 
orchard,  they  having  a  superabundant  crop.  Apples 
duly  sent,  and  a  cordiall  letter  of  thanks  returned  for 
same.  Day  after  come  a  little  account,  “  To  apples, 
3s.  6d.”  Which,  being  rendered  by  the  General’s  lady, 
have  to  be  paid  without  remonstrance.  And  madam 
suitably  commemorate  her  kindness  to  the  school- 
children  by  purchasing  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  and  wear 
them  to  church  next  Sunday. 

My  eyes  truly  dazzled  by  the  brave  show  of  smart  and 
beautiful  women  with  whom  the  ballroom  thronged. 
Yet  none  fairer,  to  my  thinking,  than  the  Lady  Kathleen 
Thynne,  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bath,  and  join¬ 
ing  in  herself  the  abundant  good  looks  of  both  her 
parents . 

July  3:1  with  my  wife  to  the  Coronet  and  see  the 
revival  of  “  School.”  But  the  play  do  not  please  me 
as  it  did  when  I  was  a  boy.  So  either  our  modern 
actors  much  worse,  or  I  much  more  criticall ;  or  it  may 
be  the  litliia  which  I  am  taking  for  my  lumbago.  For, 
Lord!  these  reducing  medicines  do  make  a  man  damn¬ 
ably  censorious. 

July  J<  (Lord's  Pay):  Up  and  abroad  with  my  wife, 
whom  I  will  leave  at  the  church  door  and  stroll  on  foi’ 
my  health’s  benefit.  See  my  beauty  of  Olympia  going 
in  with  a  prayer-book  under  her  arm,  mighty  devout, 
and  awake  in  me  wholesome  Christian  reflections.  For 
what-  is  a  man’s  bodily  health  as  weighed  against  his 
eternal  welfare?  So  into  church  and  join  in  the  prayers 
with  fervent  heart. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


CASTLES  in  the  air  and  ironclads  in  the  air,  dear 
Laay  Betty,  resemble  each  other — our  predecessors 
have  stumbled  about  the  clouds  before  us. 

•  •  •  .  . 

Aerial  concussion  can  be  produced  by  electricity  that 
will  shatter  any  aeroplane. 

****** 

There  is  a  story  that  may  be  retold  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  application.  Michael  Sullivan  is  describing 
his  experiences  in  the  Crimea: — “  So  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  rides  up  as  the  army  shtood  in  loine  of  bhaitle, 
and  he  calls  out,  ‘  Is  Mike  Sullivan  in  the  ranks?’ 
Mere  I  am,  General,’  siz  Oi.  ‘  Then  let  the  envave- 
ment  begin,’  siz  he.” 

“  Is  Lord  Charles  Beresford  prepared  to  expose  the 
Admiralty  l  He  is ;  then  let  the  Admiralty  collapse,” 
the  Opposition  said  in  effect. 

****** 

learned  pig  ”  of  our  ancestors  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  learned  ploughman.  Lord  Brougham  de¬ 
clared  he  hoped  that  eventually  every  poor  man  would 


read  Bacon,  to  -which  it  was  answered  it  would  be  a 
better  time  when  every  poor  man.  ate  bacon. 

****** 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  intelligence;  we  must  also 
have  the  courage  of  our  intelligence. 

****** 

The  Budget  already  has  much  to  answer  for ;  a  peer 
has  recently  deserted  his  wife  and  family,  and  eloped 
with  a  chorus  girl,  because  he  could  “  no  longer  afford 
to  maintain  two  establishments.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

An  ardent  American  advocate  of  total  abstinence 
refuses  to  have  any  pictures  in  her  house  but  water¬ 
colours  and  aquatints. 

****** 

The  condition  in  England  is  peculiar ;  there  is 
“  society  ”  at  one  end  and  “  socialism  ”  at  the  other, 
and  each  is  at  the  other’s  throat.  Meanwhile,  those 
between  the  two  extremes  would  welcome  the  removal 
of  both. 

****** 

The  “  gentleman  ”  illusion  prevails  in  England  still, 
though  it  has  been  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  other 
nations,  and  ha,s  been  denounced  by  many  here  for 
generations  past.  In  connection  with  the  matter,  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  April  22,  1829,  which 
to  many  readers  of  to-day  is  probably  unknown :  — 

Our  officer  is  a  gentleman.  ,  ,  Indeed,  we 

carry  this  principle  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  objection 
of  intercourse  with  those  under  his  command,  so  far 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  a  subaltern  officer, 
as  done  in  a  foreign  army,  is  not  done  at  all  in  the 
cavalry,  or  the  British  infantry  of  the  line.  It  is  done 
in  the  Guards  by  the  sergeants.  Then  our  gentleman 
officer,  however  admirable  his  conduct  in  the  field,  how¬ 
ever  honourable  to  himself,  however  glorious  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  his  country,  is  but  a  poor  creature  in  disci¬ 
plining  his  company — in  camp,  quarters,  or  canton¬ 
ments.” 

The  words  might  have  been  uttered  yesterday,  so 
correctly  do  they  describe  the  conditions  that  still 
prevail. 

****** 

There  was  a  time  when  at  the  street-corners  in 
Germany  the  following  notice  was  posted: — “  All 
beggars,  vagabonds,  and  emigrants  are  forbidden  to 
tarry  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  here.”  The  authori¬ 
ties  of  a  prosperous  American  town  have  revived  the 
notice  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “AH  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  single-titled  males 
are  forbidden  to  remain  here  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.” 

This  letter,  which  lias  been  .'addressed  to  the  present 
writer,  should  interest  those  authorities .:  — 

“  Sir, — Our  exports  and  imports  have  diminished  in 
■various  directions  recently,  but  in  few  has  British  trade 
been  so  grievously  affected  as  it  has  in  the  import  of 
American  heiresses.  To  stimulate  this  form  of  busi¬ 
ness,  we  are  preparing  an  ‘  Exhibition  Expedition.’ 
which  is  to  start  for  the  United  States  early  next 
autumn.  The  ‘Exhibition’  is  composed  of  single  titled 
Englishmen,  whom  we  undertake  to  conduct  to  all  the 
prosperous  cities  and  fashionable  resorts  in  America. 
A  comparatively  small  charge  is  necessarily  made  to 
defray  expenses,  and  a  commission  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  those  who  succeed  in  contracting  a  rich  marriage — 
the  commission  being  proportionate  to  the  fortune 
obtained.  The  number  of  applicants  for  the  present 
‘  Expedition  ’  has  been  far  in  excess  of  our  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  we  wish  to  have  it  announced  to  the  rich  women 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  if  any  care  to  divorce 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  titled  English¬ 
men,  the  legal  proceedings  may  be  completed  in  time.” 

As  a  well-known  peer  recently  said  : — “We  grow  ou* 
children  now  for  sale”! — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly 
yours,  MAB/MADUKE. 


“  Sport  ”  will  be  found  on  p.  38, 
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TO  PRINCE  YON  BULOW. 

(On  his  latest'  resignation.) 

Fair  breezes  round  you  softly  play 

When  from  the  Senate’s  stress  and  strife 
You  homeward  wend  your  weary  way, 

To  live  again  the  gentler  life ; 

And  rest  in  peace  from  friend  and  foe, 
Content  in  this,  at  least,  to  know 
The  world  is  sad  to  see  you  go. 

Far  from  the  Reichstag’s  noisy  haunts, 

And  such  as  never  owned  your  will, 

And  Rebel's  boasts  and  Tory  taunts ; 

And  far  from  restless  Kaiser  Rill 
Your  eyes  shall  see  on  every  hand 
The  outcome  of  the  things  you  planned 
To  help  your  mighty  Fatherland. 

For  France  may  fret  at  Prussian  pride, 

And  Rritain  breed  a  like  distrust 
Of  Wilhelm’s  mind  and  Wilhelm’s  “  side,” 
And  blush  to  see  his  very  bust ; 

Yet  you  can  chuckle  loud  and  long, 

And  raise  your  swanlike  Fleet-ing  song, 

“  I  leave  my  country  great  and  strong.” 

And  some  may  sing  of  days  gone  by, 

When  Rismarck  ruled  with  iron  rod, 

And  chant  his  praises  to  the  sky, 

And  vow  he  was  a  very  god ; 

Yet  we  who  wish  you  here  good  speed 
Know  yours  is  but  a  mortal  creed, 

And  cry,  “  This  was  a  man  indeed  !  n 

Yet  ere  you  leave  yon  high  behest, 

Speak  as  you  would  to  yonder  Russ, 

And  say  you  love  the  Rriton  best, 

And  stop  this  naval  scare  and  fuss. 

Tell  those  who  vaunt  their  German  birth 
Not  to  dispute  the  Briton’s  worth, 

Nor  blow  the  wretches  from  the  earth. 

But,  oh  !  ’tis  likely  at  the  hour 
You  settled  for  your  final  flight, 

Y/hen  all  your  princely  pomp  and  power 
Seems  to  be  slipping  out  of  sight, 

You’ll  once  more  hear  your  country’s  call, 
Refuse  to  let  the  Empire  fall, 

And  never  really  go  at  all ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  WAB  OFFICE  IN  1909. 

Sir. — Your"  recent  articles  under  the  above  head 
do  not  do  justice  to  the  Army  Council.  The  writer 
may  be  correct  up  to  a  point-,  but  he  generalises  upon 
insufficient  information.  His  main  point  against  the 
present  administration  is  that  “it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Council  to  meet  as  a  formally  constituted  board, 
and  when  informal  conferences  are  held  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  do  not  necessarily  attend, 
and  no  permanent  records  of  proceedings  are  kept. 
Even  these  informal  conferences  are  sparingly  held.” 
The  truth  is  that  “informal  conferences”  are  the 
normal  method  of  transacting  ordinary  routine  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  Council  only  meets  “as  a  formally  con¬ 
stituted  board”  on  occasions  (when  special  circum¬ 
stances  require  it. 

This  method  of  procedure  may  or  may  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  Esher  scheme,  but 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  the  only  one  compatible 
with  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch  of  business.  If 
every  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
Council  had  to  be  debated  and  settled  by  the  whole 
Council  “  formally  constituted  as  a  board,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  would 
Bpend  a  great  part  of  their  time  sitting  in  solemn  con¬ 


clave  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  could  give  but 
inadequate  personal  attention  to  the  business  of  their 
several  departments.  Whenever  one  was  called  away 
to'  attend  to  pressing  business,  the  Council  would  cease 
to  be  “formally  constituted”;  and  seeing  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  is  constantly 
required  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  Cabinet 
Councils,  and  so  forth,  either  the  board  would  have 
to  debate  "without  its  official  president,  or  its  proceed¬ 
ings  must  be  subject  to  incessant  interruption  and 
adjournment. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  was  what  happened  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Council’s  history,  and  it  was  to  get 
over  the  inconvenience  and  obstruction-  of  business 
which  resulted  that  Mr.  Haldane  had  recourse  to  the 
less  formal  and  more  elastic  procedure  now  followed. 
This  procedure  is,  roughly,  that  all  business  which  can 
be  disposed  of  without  formal  debates  in  full 
Council  is  submitted  to  the  members  in  writing,  who 
record  their  opinions  in  brief  minutes,  after  which  it 
is  disposed  of  in  “  informal  conference  ”  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  members  more  immediately 
concerned.  Only  those  who  love  red-tape  for  its  own 
sake  will  cavil  at  this  arrangement.  The  effect  of  it 
is  that  business  is  now  disposed  of  with  a  celerity 
unprecedented  in  the  annals'  of  the  War  Office.  At 
the  same  time  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Council  is 
taken,  and  the  intention  of  the  Esher  Committee  is 
carried  cut  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  “  in¬ 
formal  talks  ”  between  departmental  heads  are  dis¬ 
couraged,  nor  is  this  quite  consistent  "with  your  first 
criticism.  Regular  meetings  of  directors  are  now  a 
recognised  institution. 

With  regard  to  the  Selection  Board,  which  was 
criticised  in  your  second  article,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  such  board  will  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  For  every  man  selected  or  promoted  several 
others  -will  always  consider  that  a  gross  job  or  in¬ 
justice  has  been  committed.  The  present  system  is 
that  the  records  and  the  reports  of  the  men  are  carefully 
gone  over  before  the  names  come  before  the  Board. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Inspector-General  and  the 
commanders-in-chief  and  the  heads  of  departments  who 
sit-  on  the  Board  to  do  this,  and  to  obtain  through 
their  staffs  any  supplementary  information  that  may 
be  necessary,  and  lay  it  before  the  board.  On 
these  materials  the  Board  makes  its  decision.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  system1  could  be  improved 
still  less  how  any  board  could  be  constituted 
which  would  not  be  open  to  the  same  imputations 
which  you  make  against  the  present  one.  A  board  of 
Field-Marshals  would  be  open  to  the  gravest  objec¬ 
tions.  The  Field-Marshals  belong  naturally  to  a 
bygone  era,  and  have  ceased  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
present  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  Service. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  qualified  to  pronounce  upon 
the  merits  of  a  later  generation  of  officers,  and  owing 
to  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  last  ten  years  this 
is  particularly  thei  case  at  the  present  moment. 

You  published  recently  a  criticism  from  an  artillery 
officer  of  Major-General  Hadden’s  presence  on  the 
Selection  Board.  Primd  facie  it  may  appear  justified. 
But  though  technically  Major-General  Hadden,  as  a 
military  member  of  the  Army  Council,  is  a  member 
of  the  Selection  Board,  it  does  not  follow  that-  he  is 
always  present  at  its  meetings,  and  I  understand  that 
under  its  rules  he  does  not  adjudicate  upon  the  case  of 
any  officer  senior  to  himself. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but 
the  importance  of  the  subject  may,  I  hope,  serve  to 
excuse  it. — Yours  faithfully,  Strategcs. 

[A  reference  to  this  letter  will  be  found  under 
“  Entre  Nous.” — Ed.] 


ARE  MORE  JUDGES  NEEDED? 

Sir, — 1  venture,  as  a  humble  limb  of  the  law,  to  assert 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  spending 
many  more  thousands  of  pounds  in  order  to  increase 
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the  strength  of  the  judicial  bench.  In  assize  work  the 
legal  profession  know  well  how  much  time  might  be 
saved,  which  at  present  is  absolutely  wasted;  and  in 
regard  to  vacations,  why  should  Judges  and  the  Bar  be 
entitled  to  such  lengthy  holidays  as  no  other  profession 
enjoy!  Last  Christmas,  the  courts  rose  for  three  weeks  ; 
at  Easter,  there  was  another  holiday  of  a  fortnight; 
again  the  same  at  Whitsuntide;  and  next  comes  the 
Long  Vacation  at  the  beginning  of  August,  extend¬ 
ing  to  October  11.  The  four  vacations  amount  to 
eighteen  weeks,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
year.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  odd  days  which  are  often 
taken  by  Judges  for  their  own  private  convenience  and 
pleasure.  Again,  as  regards  court  work  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  year,  we  know  it  is  often  little  more 
than  a  farce. 


with  his  £6,000,  hire  600  acres,  on  which  hie  return  ought  to  1)6 
£600.  He  in  truth  thus  trades  on  the  capital  of  the  landowner, 
practically  lent  him  at  the  low  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  which  he  con¬ 
verts  into  a  trade  profit,  on  his  own  capital,  of  10  per  cent. 

I  don  t  think  the  case  can  be  much  more  clearly  put 
than  in  this  passage. 

Professor  Caird  deals  also  with  the  French  peasant 
and  Irish  land  questions,  but  I  will  not  overburden  my 
letter  by  referring  to  these.  A.  M. 


MAMMON. 


POWER  WITHOUT  LIGHT. 


The  Long  Vacation  might  well  be  reduced  by  one-third, 
and  if  this  were  done  the  present  staff  of  Judges,  with, 
some  new  arrangements  and  economies  of  time  in 
respect  of  assize  work,  would  have  ample  time  for 
criminal  appeals  as  well  as  other  special  and  occasional 
business,  such  as  election  petitions,  etc. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  such 
a  change  is  that  the  Judges,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  fix  their  own  vacations.  If  this  was 
in  other  and  independent  hands  we  might  expect  a 
speedy  reform.  If,  as  some  may  urge,  the  Judges  really 
require  at  mature  or  old  age  the  present  amount  of 
relief  from  their  onerous  duties,  there  is  an  easy  remedy 
by  making  a  rule  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  as  a 
judge  of  the  High  Court  who  was  over  fifty  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  There  is  always 
a  large  number  of  able  men  with  ripe  experience  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  who  would  make  excellent  judges, 
and  the  country  would  then  derive  far  more  benefit  from 
their  services  than  when  they  reach  the  declining  age 
of  sixty  and  upwards.  In  most  public  offices,  and  in 
large  banks,  it  is  usually  the  rule  that  chiefs  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  managers  should  be  appointed  in  the  prims 
of  life,  and  should  retire  at  sixty  if  they  so  desire,  but 
retirement  is  made  compulsory  at  sixty-five.  Why 
should  not  the  country,  'where  the  interests  of  Justice 
are  concerned,  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
have  the  best  years  of  a  man’s  life? 

A  City  Solicitor. 


SMALL  TENANTS  v.  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 

Sie, — The  remarks  you  made  in' a  recent  issue  of 
Truth  on  the  land  question  interested  me  much.  I 
feel  sure  the  Government  are  right  in  creating  their 
small  holders  as  tenants  of  a  local  authority,  free  from 
improper  eviction,  and  secure  in  a  fair  tenant-right,  in 
preference  to  following  Mr.  Jesse  Pollings’  ideals  of  a 
land-owning  peasantry. 

i  I  have  always  considered  the  soundest  authority  on 
tnis  subject  was  the  late  Professor  James  Caird,  C  B 
F.R.S.,  a  former  President  of  the  Statistical  Society! 
In  a  paper  he  read  more  than  twenty-eight  years  ago  he 
said  :  —  ° 


There  are  two  capitals'  employed  in  British  agriculture— that 
of  the  landowner  and  that  of  the  farmer.  The  first  has  hitherto 
been  certain  and  safe,  and  therefore  yielding  a  small  return ;  the 
other  speculative,  and  liable  to  reasons,  and  competition  prices 
and  requiring  a  much  larger  percentage  to  cover  risk  The 
capitalist  is  content  with  3  per  cent,  for  his  secure  investment, 
which  carried  with  it  also  influence  and  position.  A  farm  worth 
£50  an  acre  for  the  froenold  needs  a  further  £10  an  acre  to  pro- 
vide  the  farmer  s  capital  for  its  cultivation.  The  landlord  is 

foot? fn  No  retU?  f  3  1>er  cent!-  on  his  £50>  while  the  tenant 
£10  S  ,  '  f°r  Ijlanagement>  capital,  and  skill,  on  his 

£10.  Suppose  the  farmer  has  a  capital  to  buy  100  acres  at  this 
pnce,  and  stock  them,  he  would  get  for  his  £5,000,  invested  in 
freehold  .iSO,  and  for  his  £1,000  farm  capital  £100,  together 
£250.  But  if  lie  followed  the  custom  of  this  country,  and  used  the 
whole  of  his  capital  in  cultivating  another  man’s  land,  he  would 
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DR.  F.  S.  PEARSON,  whose  name  is  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Canadian  Latin-American  group  of 
electrical  companies,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  London  last 
week,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  circularising  the 
shareholders  of  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company 
with  regard  to  the  recent  accident  to  that  company’s 
dam  at  Necaxa.  In  the  course  of  the  circular,  and 
of  remarks  mdde  to  an  interviewer,  Dr.  Pearson 
adhered  to  his  former  estimate  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  damage  was  limited,  to  approximately  £40,000. 
This  figure  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  various  un¬ 
official  estimates  that  have  been  mentioned  lately,  but 
as  Dr.  Pearson  is  a  practical  engineer  and  has  made 
his  confirmatory  report  after  personally  inspecting  the 
property,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  the 
point  beyond  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  the 
accident  is  not  likely  to  be  more  costly.  Dr.  Pearson 
■went  on  to  speak  of  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power 
Company  and  the  Rio  Tramways  Company  as  abso¬ 
lutely  sound,  and  as  popular  with  the  communities 
they  serve.  The  latter  remark  is  a  little  difficult  t.o 
reconcile  with  the  various  criticisms  which  have  been 
levelled  against  the  companies  on  the  part  of  the  local 
press.  However,  it  is  the  former  point,  namely,  the 
financial  position  of  the  companies,  which  has  most 
interest  for  the  public  here.  The  original  comments 
in  Truth  made  with  regard  to  the  Canadian-South 
American  group  were  based  upon  the  extraordinary 
leticence  of  the  directors  in  supplying  information 
to  their  shareholders.  What  has  been  published  in  these 
columns  since  has  been  of  a  subsidiary  character  and 
based  mainly  upon  articles  in  the  various  local  papers. 
Dr.  Pearson  was  good  enough  to  say  the  other  day 
that  he  was  in  London  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  him  in  regard  to  both  the  companies 
mentioned.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  again  bring  for¬ 
ward  my  original  grievance  against  these  concerns, 
and  to  ask  Dr.  Pearson  if  he  does  not  think  share¬ 
holders  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  possible  details  in 
the  periodical  accounts  relating  to  their  properties.  In 
the  case  of  the  enterprises  in  question  the  capital,  as 
is  well  known,  has  been  nearly  all  found  in  the  Old 
World,  while  the  control  is  vested  in  t-he  New  I 
have  never  suggested  that  this  fact  of  itself  constitutes 
a  grievance ;  it  no  doubt  is  irue,  as  asserted,  that  the 
Canadians,  by  reason  of  their  experience,  are  the  best 
people  to  manage  electrical  companies  worked  by  means 
of  water  power.  But  when  those  who  find  the  money 
are  not  in  a  position  to  keep  in  physical  touch  with 
their  properties  or  their  directors  and  cannot  attend 
the  meetings  it  behoves  the  boards  to  take  special 
care  that  the  periodical  accounts  submitted  shall  give 
a  clear  and  full  analysis  of  the  financial  position. 
When  I  raised  this  matter  first  a  reply  came  from  Mr. 

R;  M.  Horne  Payne  (one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Rio  _ Tramways)  that  “detailed  accounts  only  confuse 
the  issue  before  the  shareholders.”  A  more  extra-ordi¬ 
nary  dictum  I  have  never  heard  laid  down.  I  was 
always  under  the  impression  that  when  a  business  man 
entrusted  money  to  strangers  (whatever  their  creden- 
tials),  he  expected  to  have  periodically  a  full  account 
their+  stewardship  Personally,  I  regal’d  as  absurd 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Horne  Payne;  granted  share¬ 
holders  are  not  all  chartered  accountants,  but  it  is  the 
business  of  directors  to  deal  with  their  shareholders 
as  business  men,  and  tho  supplying  Qf  full  parti- 
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culars  regarding  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the 
various  departments,  the  allowances  for  depreciation, 
and  so  on,  is  one  of  their  first  duties.  If  anybody 
wishes  to  understand  the  shortcomings  of  the  Canadian 
group  in  this  respect  let  him  compare  the  full  and 
clear  details  given  in  the  accounts  of  English  tramway 
companies  working  abroad — I  have  before  instanced 
the  Anglo- Argentine,  and  the  example  will  serve  again 
—and  the  bald  items  which  are  regarded  as  sufficient 
in  the  reports  of  these  Canadian  concerns.  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son,  I  am  aware,  is  concerned  with  the  engineering 
rather  than  the  book-keeping  side  of  the  companies 
in  which  he  is  interested,  but  as  one  of  the  leading 
directors  of  the  companies  referred  to,  he  would  do 
well,  in  the  best  interests  of  these  companies,  to  give 
earnest  consideration  to  the  matter  I  have  mentioned. 
The  accounts  as  hitherto  drawn  up  doubtless  satisfy 
the  simple  demands  of  Canadian  law,  but  they  fail 
lamentably  short  of  what  the  shareholder  has  a  right 
to  expect. 

THE  LATEST  RAND  AMALGAMATION— 
WHO  BENEFITS? 

Consolidation  is  still  the  fashion  in  the  world  of 
mining  finance.  Two  more  schemes  have  been 
announced  during  the  past  week,  one  in  connection 
with  the  Rand  and  the  other  with  West  Africa.  The 
former  affects  the  position  of  shareholders  in  the  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Lancaster  West  companies,  which  are  under 
Goerz  control.  Both  these  mines  have  worked  in  close 
association  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it*  is  claimed 
that  there  are  further  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
amalgamating  the  properties.  The  chief  objects  of  the 
scheme  now  before  the  shareholders,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  liquidation  of  the  liabilities  with  which  both 
companies  are  encumbered,  and  the  provision  of  fresh 
working  capital  for  the  further  development  of  the  pro¬ 
perties.  Besides  outstanding  debentures  the  Lancaster 
West  has  a  floating  debt  of  £130,920,  and  the  Lancaster 
owes  about  £160,000.  The  proposal  made  is  that  the 
Lancaster  West  should  take  over  the  Lancaster,  and 
should  purchase  142  additional  claims  adjoining  the  two 
properties,  at  the  same  time  raising  additional  funds 
upon  the  following  basis;  — 

New 

•Shares. 

To  Lancaster  West  shareholders  (three  new  for  fonr  old)  161,250 


To  Lancaster  shareholders  (three  new  for  ten  old) .  120,000 

To  A.  Goerz  and  Co.,  as  vendors  of  142  claims . \ .  60,000 

To  be  offered  to  shareholders  for  subscription  at  22s.  6d. 

per  share  . . . . . . '.  249,000 


Total  to  be  now  issued  . . .  590,250 

To  A.  Goerz  and  Co.,  option  for  two  years  to  purchase 

at  25s.  per  share  . . . . . .  109,750 


Total  registered  capital  . . . . £700,000 


The  controlling  firm  accepts  166,000  fully  paid  shares 
in  settlement  of  its  advances  to  the  two  companies, 
estimated  to  amount  to-  £207,500,  and  agrees  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  83,000  shares  at  22s.  6d.  each.  The  whole 
of  these  249,000  shares  are  to  be  offered  to  shareholders 
at  that  price,  and  if  they  are  taken  up  A.  Goerz  and 
Co.  will  get  £186,750  cash,  plus  the  option  stated 
above.  The  amalgamated  undertaking  will  have  an 
issued  capital  of  £590,250,  about  £60,000  working 
capital,  and  be  free  of  debt  except  for  its  £130,920 
debentures  requiring  an  annual  redemption  and  interest 
service  of  £18,800  until  the  beginning  of  July,  1919.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  controlling  firm  is  treat¬ 
ing  the  shareholders  generously,  inasmuch  as  the  shares 
it  has  taken  at  a  valuation  of  25s.  per  share — 166,000 
shares  for  debts  amounting  to  £207,000 — are  being 
offered  to  them  at  22s.  6d.  each.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  offer  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  A.  Goerz 
and  Co.  would  prefer  a  bird  in  the  hand  to  two  in  a  bush. 
The  firm  would  be  a  long  time  getting  back  the  money 
lent  without  some  such  scheme  as  the  one  now  pro¬ 
posed,  and  having  regard  to  the  achievements  of  the  two 
mines  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  “  agrees 
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to  accept  ’  a  lump  sum  in  cash  plus  a  two  years’  option 
on  shares.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
which  comprise  the  last  six  monthly  returns,  the  mines 
are  not  doing  anything  very  great:  — 


Lancaster. 

Lancaster  West. 

Month. 

Pro! 

Total. 

£ 

3,262 

2,953 

2,267 

557 

1  384 

it. 

per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Profl 

Total. 

£ 

t. 

per  ton. 
s.  d. 

December . 

January  ..  .. 

February 

2,585 

March . 

April  . 

May . 

1  403 

9  Q 

o  tS»  i 

Taking  the  May  figures  as  the  basis  of  calculation  the 
combined  earnings  (after  allowance  for  profits  tax, 
debenture  interest  and  redemption)  would  barely  repre¬ 
sent  a  yield  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  issued 
capital  of  the  combine.  Possibly  some  reduction  in 
working  costs  may  follow  amalgamation,  and  the  new 
slimes  plant  should  tend  towards  an  increase  in  profits, 
but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  shareholders  will 
ever  get  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money  they  have 
already  invested  in  the  enterprise.  Those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  additional  shares  at  22s.  6d.  each,  should 
regard  the  operation  as  a  speculation  on  the  chance 
of  it  enabling  them  to  recoup  a  little  of  the  loss  shown 
on  their  present  holdings. 


Stock  Markets — Cheap  Money  and  Big  Dividend 
Disbursements — An  Attractive  Indian  Stock— Home 
Railway  Prospects— Canadian  Railway  Earnings — 
The  Proposed  Mexican  Railway  Deal. 

The  week  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  began  with 
three  failures  and  further  liquidation  of  weak  specula¬ 
tive  positions,  developed  cheerfulness  crescendo  fashion. 
Business  has  not  been  very  animated,  there  has  been 
no  resumption  of  the  recent  feverish  speculation  in 
mines,  but  the  quiet  all-round  advance  in  quotations 
was  suggestive  of  healthy  conditions  and  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  demand.  We  have  got  over  the  little  monetary 
pinch  usual  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  figures  of  the 
last  Bank  return  clearly  indicated  that,  barring  acci¬ 
dents,  there  is  going  to  be  a  spell  of  pronounced  ease  in 
Lombard  Street.  The  banks,  in  connection  with  the 
fortifying  of  cash  reserves  for  balance-sheet  purposes 
and  preparation  for  July  dividends,  borrowed  over 
£13,000,000  from  the  Bank  of  England,  but  the  whole 
sum  was  placed  to  their  credit  on  “  Other  Deposits,” 
so  that  the  repayment  is  being  effected  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  In  fact,  allowing  for  the  release  of 
the  Government  dividends  on  Monday,  the  supply  of 
loanable  capital  just  now  considerably  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  influence  of  low  money  rates,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  something  like  £30,000,000  has  been 
disbursed  in  interest  and  dividends  since  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  have  naturally  had  some  effect  upon  high- 
class  home  and  foreign  stocks,  even  Consols  making  a 
fractional  improvement. 

Public  borrowers  have,  of  course,  not  lost  sight  of  the 
favourable  conditions  for  their  appearance  in  the 
market.  We  have,  during  the  last  few  days,  had  the 
Canadian  Government  loan  for  £6,500,000  in  3^  per 
cents,  at  98^  (of  which  £2,000,000  is  wanted  as  an 
advance  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  balance  to 
meet  existing  stock  that  matures  next  January),  and  a 
small  Improvements  loan  by  the  City  of  Bombay.  The 
last-named  issue,  which  took  the  form  of  4  per  cent, 
debentures  at  97^,  is  specially  attractive.  The  Account¬ 
ant-General  of  Bombay  is  directed  to  make  good  any 
shortages  whether  in  interest  or  in  sinking  funds  as 
and  when  such  shortages  itrise,  and  the  accounts  of  ibe 
Improvement  Trust  are  audited  twice  yearly  by  officers 
of  the  Government  of  India  Finance  Department.  In 
other  wrords,  the  security  for  the  loan  is  practically  as 
much  that  of  the  Indian  Government  as  any  other 
Indian  loan.  That  the  terms  of  issue  were  cheap  may 
be  understood  when  I  mention  that  a  Bombay  Improve- 
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meats  loan  which  was  issued  some  time  ago  in  rupee 
currency,  and  which  is  consequently  liable  to  Indian 
taxation  (from  which  the  new  sterling  loan  is,  of  course, 
exempt),  commands  a  quotation  of  100.  Other  public 
emissions  just  made  or  on  the  point  of  issue  include  the 
much-talked-of  Chinese  Railway  (Canton-Hankow)  5  per 
cent,  loan  for  over  five  millions  sterling,  a  City  of  Yoko¬ 
hama  5  per  cent,  issue  for  upwards  of  £700,000,  and 
an  issue  of  £1,000,000  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  4^  per 
cent,  debenture  stock. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  as  animated  as 
it  is  possible  for  that  department  to  be  nowadays,  some 
quick  movements  occurring  in  connection  with  the  fears 
of  a  coal  strike  that  were  afterwards  allayed  by  a 
definite  understanding  between  the  masters  and  the  men. 
Now  that  this  long-standing  source  of  uncertaintv  has 
been  removed,  Home  Rails  ought  to  begin  showing  to 
better  advantage.  The  market  has  cheap  money,  big 
savings  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  and  prospects  of 
gradually  improving  trade  to  help  it,  and  the  last  two 
(and  the  first  as  well  if  it  continue  long  enough)  should 
in  time  do  much  to  wear  down  the  present  unpopularity 
of  this  section  of  the  House.  Americans  have  been 
well  maintained,  but  dealings  were  small,  and  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  professional  cliques.  Canadian 
Rails  have  benefited  from  the  favourable^  revenue 
figures  for  May.  The  Grand  Trunk’s  net  increase  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  year  amounts  to  £162,700, 
of  which  £112,000  is  due  to  an  improvement  in  gross 
receipts  and  £50,700  to  a  decline  in  working  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  expense  ratio  for  May— namely,  65.8  per 
cent. — is  the  lowest  for  more  than  two  years  past.  The 
market  talks  of  the  full  dividends  for  the  half-year  being 
paid  on  both  the  First  and  Second  Preferences,  a  result 
not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  negotiations  for  a  unification  of  interests  going 
on  between  the  Mexican  and  Mexican  Southern  Com¬ 
panies  have  caused  a  big  appreciation  in  the  two  com¬ 
panies  stocks.  Mexican  Southerns  jumped  to  over  70, 
which  compares  against  a  lowest  this  year  of  48§.  The 
pourparlers  are  not  yet  completed,  but  the  idea  is  that 
either  the  two  systems  will  be  completely  fused  or  else 
that  the  Mexican  Railway  will  give  a  guarantee  upon 
Mexican  Southern  stock.  Meanwhile  the  Mexican 
Railway  continues  to  increase  its  gross  and  net  earnings 
in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders. 
In  the  Argentine  group  there  has  been  less  fluctuation, 
and  a  tendency  towards  recovery.  Supplementing  what 
I  wrote  a  week  ago  may  be  mentioned  later  advices 
regarding  the  drought,  which  point  to  the  trouble  being- 
located  chiefly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  means  that  the  companies 
mainly  concerned  are  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  and  the  Bahia  Blanca  and  North-Western 
(which  line  is  worked  by  the  B.A.  and  Pacific).  The 
Buenos  Ayres  Western  and  the  Central  Argentine  are 
apparently  not  affected,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Mining  Markets  Take  a  Turn  for  the  Better — Cessation 

of  Liquidation  in  Kaffirs  Followed  by  a  Steady 

Recovery— The  “General  Mining”  Group. 

The  market  has  got  over  its  attack  of  indigestion,” 
remarked  a  dealer  in  Kaffirs  at  the  end  of  the  past 
week,  and  his  observation  may  be  quoted  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Mining 
markets  since  my  last  notes  were  penned.  As  I  then 
stated,  the  fact  that  there  was  some  outside  support 
forthcoming  for  specialties  during  the  recent  period  of 
depression  had  encouraged  members  in  the  hope  that 
when  the  condition  of  the  Kaffir  market  became  more 
settled  public  interest  would  revive  again,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  record  that  anticipations  in  this  respect  have 
already  been  fulfilled.  Not  that  there  has  been  as  much 
activity  displayed  as  at  the  height  of  the  recent  boom 
far  from  it — but  business  has  improved  to  some  extent 
during  the  past  week,  and,  considering  that  the  nine¬ 
teen-day  account  is  still  running,  even  a  small  growth 
is  regarded  as  encouraging.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
the  liquidation  was  bound  to  come  to  an  end,  at  any 
rate  temporarily;  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 


when  this  stage  was  reached  “  bear  ”  covering  would 
promptly  assist  the  market  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  the 
upward  direction.  The  prospect  of  the  recovery  being 
maintained  depended  upon  whether  or  not  more  “  wreck¬ 
age  sales  would  be  effected  at  the  higher  level  of 
prices.  As  it  turned  out,  the  latter  half  of  the  past 
week  witnessed  a  steady  recovery,  and  as  prices 
gained  ground  the  feeling  in  market  circles  became 
more  cheerful.  Public  confidence,  too,  appears  to 
have  revived,  for  brokers  reported  that  their  clients 
outside  the  ‘Stock  Exchange  were  evincing  more  interest 
than  during  the  preceding  week.  In  addition,  the  Cape 
and  Continent  were  also  sources  of  strength  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  possibility  of  stock  which  was  taken  over 
in  the  period  of  depression  coming  on  the  market  again 
has  still  to  be  faced,  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  attaches 
to  the  coming  Settlement,  which  commences  on  Friday. 
In  the  meantime,  the  market  may  not  show  much 
activity ;  but  if  the  carry-over  passes  off  satisfactorily 
the  new  account  should  witness  some  improvement  in 
business  conditions.  The  half-yearly  Rand  dividends 
now  being  paid  and  those  due  to  be  distributed  in 
course  of  the  next  month  or  two  are  regarded  as  a 

bull  point  for  the  market,  the  idea  being  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  them  will  be  reinvested  in  Rand  shares. 
Looking  further  forward,  there  is  the  prospect  of  still 
larger  aggregate  profits  being  distributed  in  respect  of 
the  current  half-year,  providing,  of  course,  there  is  no 
untoward  development  like  the  floods  which  restricted 
working  and  reduced  earnings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

A  bulky  “  blue  book,”  comprising  the  annual  reports 
of  the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiary  companies,  has  just  been  issued  to  -share¬ 
holders  on  this  side,  and  they  will  probably  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  noting  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  various  undertakings  during  the  last 
twelve  or  eighteen  months.  From  time  to  time  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  devoted  in  these  columns  to  the  progress 
of  the  mines  of  this  group- — only  last  week  I  dealt  with 
the  West  Rand  Consolidated  scheme — so  that  it  is 
haidly  necessary  now,  even  if  the  necessary  space  were 
available  for  the  purpose,  to  review  at  length  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question.  There  are  one  or  two  points  which 
call  for  notice,  however,  and  not  the  least  satisfactory 
of  these  is  the  profit  -statement  of  the  Corporation  itself. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  summary  in  another 
column  that  the  profit  for  the  past  year  of  the  General 
Mining  and  Finance  Corporation  was  £148,347  (as  com¬ 
pared  with  under  £30,000  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months),  and  that  after  payment  of  the  5  per  cent, 
dividend  there  remained  £62,660  to  carry  forward.  As 
legards  the  subsidiaries,  working  costs  were  reduced 
and  profits  increased  in  a  satisfactory  manner  last  year, 
and.  further  progress  has  been  made  in  these  respects 
during  the  current  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 


appended  table 
of  this  group  :  ■ 

giving  the 

aggregate  results  of 

the  mines 

1909. 

Tons. 

Revenue. 

January . 

121,011 

£177,858  . 

£66,985 

62,384 

61,133 

69  188 

February . 

113,498 

168,844  . 

March . 

129,705 

176,671  . 

April  . 

128,073 

180,578  . 

May  . 

134,927 

186,600  . 

72,759 

Total  for  five  months 

627,214 

£890,551 

£332,44 

As  regards  the  outlook,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Cinderella  Deep’s  fifty  additional  heavy  stamps,  and  at 
the  West  Rand  Consolidated  twenty  additional  stamps 
are  expected  to  come  into  operation  in  a  few  months  • 
one  hundred  new  stamps  are  being  erected  at  the  Roode- 
poort  United,  one  hundred  further  stamps  are  to  be 
put  up  for  the  Cinderella  Deep,  and  twenty  for  the 
Van  Ryn,  while  the.  Rand  Collieries  will  instal  a  plant 
to  treat  400,000  tons  per  annum.  It  will  be  gathered, 
therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  treated  will  be 
enormously  increased  and  the  profits  of  the  subsidiaries 
considerably  augmented.  The  Cinderella  Deep,  by  the 
way,  propose  to  acquire  the  South  Cinderella  Deep,  and 
a  financial  scheme  in  this  connection  is  to  be  expected. 
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Increased  Activity  in  West  Africans — Gold  Coast  Amal¬ 
gamated  the  Centre  of  Interest — Terms  of  Fusion 
with  G.C.  Agency — The  Copper  Position. 

The  recovery  in  Kaffirs  has  contributed  to  a  better 
tendency  in  other  departments,  and  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  quotations  has  occurred  in  the  Rhodesian  and 
West  African  markets.  The  way  “Jungles”  have  come 
along  has,  in  fact,  caused  not  a  little  comment,  but  my 
readers  will  hardly  have  been  surprised,  having  regard 
to  my  recent  notes  concerning  the  prospects  of  this 
group.  The  pidme  favourite  during  the  past  week  has 
been  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated,  and,  as  it  turns  out, 
the  valuation  of  this  concern,  published  in  last  week’s 
Truth,  was  particularly  opportune.  People  who  have 
hitherto  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  West  African 
shares  have  been  evincing  interest  in  this  market  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  question  of  the  value  of  Amalga¬ 
mated  has  been  freely  discussed  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Stock  Exchange.  And  the  matter  has  not  ended  in 
talk,  for  there  has  been  large  buying  of  the  shares,  with 
the  result  that  the  quotation,  which  was  £3  at  the  time 
my  article  wTas  published,  has  since  been  up  to  nearly 
£4.  Details  are  now  available  regarding  the.  amal¬ 
gamation  with  the  New  Gold  Coast  Agency,  which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  foreshadowed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  is  to  take  over  the 
Agency  on  the  basis  of  one  share  in  the  former 
for  every  four  and  a  half  shares  in  the  latter. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  issue  of  shares  at  £5  apiece, 
and  subscribers  will  get  a  call  for  two  years  on 
further  shares  at  £3  10s.  Thus  the  shareholders  stand 
to  get  a  nice  bonus  in  the  near  future  and  another  later 
on.  The  new  issue  has  been  underwritten  by  influen¬ 
tial  people,  and  market  men  are  predicting  that  after 
the  amalgamation  the  shares  will  reach  £5.  Having 
regard  to  the  very  extensive  interests  the  combined 
undertaking  will  have,  the  powerful  financial  position 
it  will  be  placed  in  by  the  new  issue,  and,  last  but-  not 
least,  the  strong  backing  it  will  have  by  reason  of  its 
connection  with  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South 
Africa,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  look 
for  such  a  price  eventually,  but-  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  fluctuation  meanwhile. 

“  Bulls  ”  of  copper  and  copper  shares  have  just  had 
to  face  another  set  of  unfavourable  statistics  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  metal.  According  to  the  figures  pub¬ 
lished,  the  stocks  of  copper  increased  by  over  5,000  tons 
during  the  second  half  of  June,  and  the  quotation  has 
dropped  back  under  £59  per  ton.  Trade  with  con¬ 
sumers  has  been  extremely  slow,  and  but  for  the  support¬ 
ing  orders  which  doubtless  emanated  from  the  United 
States,  the  price  of  the  metal  would  probably  have 
reached  a  still  lower  level.  It  is  evident  now  that  the 
glowing  reports  from  America  as  to  trade  conditions 
which  gained  currency  over  here  a  month  or  two  ago 
were  only  part  of  the  game  of  market  manipulation,  as 
I  suspected  at  the  time.  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the 
trade  will  improve,  but  there  is  the  point  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  that  share  values  already  discount  this 
prospect  to  some  extent.  Tintos  at  the  present  time 
are  still  some  fifteen  points  higher  than  the  metal  quota¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  old  idea,  which  was  for  years  closely 
observed,  was  that  the  shares  named  should  stand  at 
about  the  level  of  copper. 

“The  Prince  and  the  Promoters.” 

Under  this  heading  a  fortnight  ago  I  dealt  with  the 
flotation  of  the  Phoenix  Mines  (Cornwall),  whose  shares 
were  being  offered  for  subscription  to  shareholders  in 
the  vendor  companies,  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Hannan’s 
Proprietary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  reports  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Phoenix 
Mine  had  'given  the  promoters  a  wide  advertisement, 
and  pointed  out  that  this  had  been  followed  up  by 
statements  as  to  considerable  dealings  in  the  shares  at 
such  and  such  a  premium  before  even  the  prospectus 
had  been  issued.  During  the  past  week,  however, 
silence  seems  to  have  reigned  supreme  regarding  this 
flotation.  The  last  day  for  applying  for  shares  was  the 
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26th  ultimo — the  date  originally  fixed  not  being 
adhered  to,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  promoters — 
but  I  have  seen  no  announcement  as  to  the  result  of 
the  issue,  while,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  statements 
as  to  dealings  in  the  shares  at  a  premium  have  ceased 
to  appear.  My  readers  will  hardly  be  surprised,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  turns  out  that  the  underwriters  have  had 
to  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  shares  they 
guaranteed. 

Industrials — The  Workington  Iron  Combine  —  London 
United  Tramways— -British  Electric  Traction  Report 
— Bank  Dividends. 

The  Industrial  market  was  dull  and  inactive  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  though)  at  the  end  there  were 
signs  of  a  more  favourable  tendency.  Hudson’s  Bays 
had  a  little  recovery  on  the  return  showing  somewhat 
improved  land  sales  for  the  past  quarter,  and  Pekin 
Syndicates  have  been  firmer.  In  the  Telegraph  divi¬ 
sion  Easterns  and  Eastern  Extensions  have  been  weak, 
but  Anglo-American  Deferred  and  Preferred  have  both 
had  modest  advances.  Among  Iron  and  Steel  descrip¬ 
tions  the  chief  interest  was  in  the  issues  of  the  com¬ 
panies  concerned  in  the  Workington  combine,  of  which 
particulars  have  now  been  published.  The  amalgama,- 
tion  will  comprise  the  whole  business  of  the  Working- 
ton  Iron  Company,  the  Moss  Bay  Hematite  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  and.  the  Harrington  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  together  with  the  Cumberland  properties  of 
Cammell  Laird  and  Co. ;  and  the  new  company  will 
have  a  nominal  capital  of  £2,000,000,  divided  into 
800,000  cumulative  6  per  cent,  preference  shares,  and 
1,200,000  ordinary  shares,  of  which  750,000  preference 
and  1,091,000'  ordinary  will  be  allotted  to  the  vendors. 
Cammell  Laird’s  will  have  the.  largest  share-holding 
in  the  amalgamated  undertaking — 181,000  preference 
and  450,000  ordinary  shares — but  the  preference  shares 
do  not  carry  the  right  to  vote,  unless  their  dividends 
become  in  arrear,  and  the  Workington  Iron  Company, 
with  495,000  ordinary,  as  well  as.  75,000  preference 
shares,  will  therefore  have  the  most  powerful  voice  in 
the  management.  A  disappointing  report  for  the  past 
year  is  made  by  the  Rhymney  Iron  Company,  the  profit 
having  declined  from  £80,000  to'  £48,000.  The.  divi¬ 
dend,  which  for  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  was 
3  per  cent.,  is  now  passed;  but  the  balance  carried 
forward  is  £18,201,  compared  with  £6,415  brought  into 
the  accounts. 

London  United  Tramways  preference  shares  have 
fallen  on  the  directors’  announcement  that  they  do  not 
propose  to  make  any  interim  distribution  until  they 
can  see  their  way  to  resume  payment  at  the  full  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  a  very  small  crumb  of 
comfort  it  is  mentioned  that  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  show  a  surplus  sufficient  to  pay 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Another  dismal  report  is  forthcoming  from  the  British'. 
Electric  Traction  Company,  which  has  had  a  drop  in 
net  profit  from  £105,709  to  £33,241.  Dividends  and 
interest  on  holdings  in  subsidiary  companies  produced 
£33,332  lessi  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
and  there  are  no  longer  those  .profits  from  successful 
flotations  which  formerly  bulked  so  largely  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  income.  Since  1906  the  ordinary  shareholders 
have  received  no  dividend,  and  the  cumulative  6  per 
cent,  preference  dividend  is  now  a  year  in  arrear.  In 
the  balance-sheet  “  investments  and  undertakings  ”  are 
valued  at  £5,037,095,  but  the  auditors  state  that  those 
of  the  securities,  standing  in  the  books  at  £977,054, 
which  have  a  quotation  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
show  a  depreciation  of  £428,239,  or  43.9  per  cent.  The 
auditors  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  other  investments,  but,  clearly,  if  there  has  been 
a  similar  depreciation  all  round  the  valuation  of  the 
assets  in  the  balance-sheet  is  illusory. 

The  past  half-year  has  not  been  a  favourable  period 
for  the  banks,  but  of  the  dividends  announced  so  far 
only  one  shows  a  reduction,  that  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year,  as  compared  with  65  per  cent,  a  year  ago. 
The  London  and  South-Western,  the  London  City  and 
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Midland,  and  Williams  Deacon’s  Bank  are  making  in¬ 
terim  distributions  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1908.  Lloyds  Bank,  which  has 
already  absorbed  so  many  concerns,  has  just  taken 
over  yet  another — the  old  established  private  bank  of 
David  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Llandovery,  Llandilo,  and 
Lampeter. 

Trade  depression  has  not  affected  Boots  Cash 
Chemists  (Eastern),  Limited — on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  net  profit,  and  the  ordinary 
shareholders  again  receive  the  usual  12  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dend.  It  is  a  performance  upon  which  the  directors 
as  well  as  the  shareholders,  are  to  be  congratulated. 

New  Issues. 

Applications  are  invited  by  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers 
for  £1,200,000  Five  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage 
bonds  (sterling  series)  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Limited,  which  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  The 
bonds,  which  are  offered  at  the  price  of  93  per  cent., 
form  part  of  a  total  authorised  issue  for  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  $20,000,000  (£4,109,589  0s.  lOd.) 
in  sterling  and  currency  series.  The  proceeds  of  the 
.issue  will  be  used,  first,  to  retire  $1,500,000  Second 
Mortgage  bonds ;  the  balance  to  remain  in  the  trustees’ 
hands  until  required  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
company’s  works.  Full  particulars  are  given  with 
regard  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  company. 

With  a  share  capital  of  £200,000,  divided  into  100*000 
Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
and  100,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  Asprev  and 
Co.,  Limited,  has  been  formed  to  take  over  as  a  going 
concern  the  well-known  business  of  jewellers,  watch  and 
clock  makers,  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  dressing-bag 
makers,  cutlers,  etc.,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Asprev  and 
Co.,  at  163-167,  New  Bond-street,  22,  Albemarle-street, 
and  elsewhere.  The  'whole  of  the  present  issue  of 
72,000  Ordinary  shares  will  be  allotted  to  the  vendors, 
and  subscriptions  are  invited  for  the  100,000  Preference 
shares  at  par.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  net  profit 
for  the  past  three  years,  the  Preference  dividend  is 
abundantly  covered. 

The  Shanghai-Ningpo  Railway  Loan. 

Some  scathing  criticisms  of  the  Shanghai-Uangchow- 
Ningpo  Railway,  for  the  construction  of  which  British 
investors  lent  China  £1,500,000,  were  published  by  the 
Times  from  its  Pekin  correspondent,  Dr.  Morrison,  in 
March  last.  The  construction  of  the  line  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  Owo  exclusively  Chinese  provincial  concerns — 
and  Dr.  Morrison  gave  what,  but  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter,  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  comic 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  carried  out. 
The  gist  of  the  article  was  that  the  funds  had  been 
hopelessly  squandered,  the  interests  of  the  British  bond¬ 
holders  jeopardised,  and  the  condition  of  the  loan  with 
regard  to  the  preference  for  British  goods  violated. 

Two  letters  in  answer  to  Dr.  Morrison’s  allegations, 
one  written  by  the  directors  of  the  Kiangsu  and  Che¬ 
kiang  companies,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Brighten, 
of  Shanghai,  a  consulting  engineer  to  the  companies, 
have  just  been  handed  to  me  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Times  to  publish  them.  The  letters  are 
too  long  for  insertion  in  my  own  columns,  but  in  view 
of  the  wide  publicity  which  was  given  to  the  original 
article,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  made  known  that 
virtually  the  whole  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  statements  are 
contradicted.  The  statement  that  the  native  engineer 
of  the  Chekiang  Company  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  declared  to  be  incorrect,  and  other  charges  of 
nepotism  are  also  said  to  .be  without  foundation.  So 
likewise  are  the  allegations  in  reference  to  the  “  soft¬ 
wood  sleepers,” .  the  rails  of  “obsolete  pattern,”  the 
variety  of  the  rolling-stock,  and  various  other  details  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  management  of 
the  line.  As  to  the  British  loan,  it  was  not  welcomed  by 
the  provinces  concerned,  as  they  themselves  could 
easily  have  raised  all  the  money  required,  and  Dr. 
Morrison’s  suggestion  that  “  the  native  capital  is  ex¬ 


hausted  ’’  is  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Dr.  Morrison 
said  that  “  British  money  is  being  squandered.”  The 
reply  is  that  the  amount  so  far  drawn  from  the  loan  by 
the  Chekiang  Company  (which  owns  and  controls  203 
miles  out  of  a  total  length  of  238  miles)  is  only 
£38,676.  Although  this  amount  was  taken  up  by  the 
company  at  the  request  of  the  Yuchaunpu  (the  Ministry 
of  Posts  and  Communications),  the  money  was  not  used, 
but  placed  on  deposit  in  a  bank.  Concerning  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  condition  as  to  the  preference  for  British 
goods  is  not  being  observed,  it  appears  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  of  £38,000  by  deduction  from  the  loan,  the 
company  has  secured  the  right  to  buy  where  it  pleases. 
Hitherto  British  manufacturers  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
the  business,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  attack  on  the 
directors  in  the  Times  will  hardly  be  helpful  to  them. 

No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  occasion  for  adverse 
comment  upon  Chinese  railway  enterprises  under  native 
control.  A  strong  feeling  (for  which  past  experiences 
furnish  not  a  little  justification)  now  exists  against  the 
employment  of  foreign  capital,  involving  foreign  inter¬ 
ference,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  -when  the  Chinese 
keep  the  construction  and  management  of  lines  exclu¬ 
sively  in  their  own  hands,  corruption  and  incompetence 
sometimes  produce  disastrous  results.  That,  however, 
is  no  reason  why  unfounded  or  exaggerated  criticisms 
should  be  aimed  against  the  administration  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  company.  In  this  case  of  the  Shanghai-Ningpo 
Railway,  Dr.  Morrison’s  attack  caused  for  a  time  quite 
needless  alarm  among  the  British  bondholders.  The 
loan,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  is  not  merely 
secured  upon  the  Shanghai-Ningpo  Railway,  but  is  a 
first  charge  upon  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Imperial 
Railways  of  Northern  China,  and  is,  furthermore, 
guaranteed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  Lesson  of  the  L.  and  R. 

The  host  of  creditors  of  the  London  and  Paris  Ex¬ 
change  will  get  but  cold  comfort  from  the  proceedings 
at  the  meeting  last  week.  No  statement  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  has  yet  been  submitted  by  the  directors 
and  the  Senior  Official  Receiver  did  not  attempt  to 
give  any  estimate  of  the  liabilities.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  will  run  into  an  enormous  amount 
and  the  precise  figure  is  not  a  matter  of  practical  im¬ 
portance,  seeing  that  the  creditors  have  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  recovering  anything  from  the  wreckage-  of 
this  concern.  Before  the  compulsory  winding  up  order 
was  obtained  the  whole  of  the  property  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  receiver  on  behalf  of  the  holders 
of  first  mortgage  debentures,  the  holders  of  these  de¬ 
bentures  being  the  Kaffirs  Consolidated  Investment  and 
Land  Company,  Limited,  which  was  promoted  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Mandeville  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  H.  M.  Mandeville.  So  far  the  receiver 
for  the  debenture  holders  (many  people,  by  the  way, 
ignorantly  confuse  him  with  the  Official  Receivei*)  has 
realised  assets  to  the  amount  of  about  £10,000,  from 
which  preferential  payments  for  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
salaries,  etc.,  as  well  as  very  heavy  costs,  will  have  to 
be  deducted.  There  are  other  assets  still  to  be  realised, 
but  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  they  will  produce  a 
very  large  amount,  and  as  the  debenture  holders’  claim 
is  for  £61,000  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  nothing 
whatever  for  anybody  else.  A  creditor  at  the  meeting 
suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  deben¬ 
tures  set  aside.  As  to  that,  the  Official  Receiver 
expressed  no  opinion,  but  from  one  remark  which  he 
made  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  even  if  the  deben¬ 
tures  were  upset  the  ordinary  creditors  would  not 
be  any  better  off  in  the  long  run,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  preferential  claims  and  the  expenses  of 
the  liquidation. 

Some  illuminating  facts  with  regard  to  the  business 
of  the  London  and  Paris  Exchange  were  given  By  the 
Official  Receiver.  The  business  was  never  one  to  be 
commended,  inasmuch  as  it  enticed  a  great  number  of 
people  into  gambles  in  stocks  and  shares  which  they 
ought  to  have  left  alone.  Some  made  money,  but  the 
majority  lost,  and  as  showing  how  indiscriminately 
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accounts  were  opened,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  deben¬ 
ture  holders’  receiver  reports  that  many  of  the  debtors 
of  the  Exchange  are  unable  through  lack  of  means  to 
meet  their  debts,  either  in  whole  or  part,  while  “  there 
is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  present  whereabouts 
of  very  many  of  the  debtors  cannot  yet  be  traced.”  In 
fairness  it  must  be  said  that  until  the  latter  part  of 
last  year  the  Exchange  always  discharged  its  obligations 
to  its  customers ;  hut  when  troubles  arose  things  were 
done  which  were  utterly  indefensible.  Money  received 
for  the  purchase  of  shares  or  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
shares  belonging  to  customers  -was  used  to  meet  the 
claims  of  people  who  were  pressing  for  settlements,  and 
though  the  directors  say  that  they  were  hoping  every 
day  to  secure  the  financial  assistance  which  they 
required  to  continue  the  business,  these  transactions  and 
others  also  which  were  described  at  the  meeting  last 
week  were — to  put  it  mildly — extremely  improper. 

The  collapse  of  this  establishment  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  the  public,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation 
that  the  lesson  will  be  taken  to  heart.  In  the  case  of  a 
great  many  people  it  is  useless  to  tell  them  that  they 
should  do  business  through  members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  The  sort  of  business  they  want  to  do  is  not 
accepted  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  latter 
are  not  ready  to  open  accounts  with  anybody  and 
everybody  on  the  lines  of  the  marginal  accounts 
0"  loss  limited  ”)  and  particular  form  of  option  deals 
which  were  Mr.  Mandeville’s  specialties.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  medium  for  legitimate  speculation  as 
well  as  investment  business,  hut  it  very  properly  does 
not  attempt  to  offer  facilities  for  gambling  to  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  wants  to  have  a  little 
“flutter”  of  a  fiver  or  less  on  a  stock  just  as  he  might 
have  it  on  a  racehorse.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  will  continue  to  patronise 
the  outside  firms  which  do  offer  such  facilities,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  every  business  of 
the  character  of  that  carried  on  by  the  London  and 
Paris  Exchange  is  pretty  certain  to  come  to  grief. 

Conviction  of  a  Bucket-shop  Swindler. 

A  swindler  who  has  often  been  exposed  in  these 
columns  received  his  deserts  at  Somerset  Assizes  the 
other  day,  when  Thomas  William  Wrightson,  alias 
James  Edward  Thomas,  was  sentenced  to  four  years’ 
penal  servitude.  Wrightson  was  formerly  “  The  Co¬ 
operative  Investment  Society.”  A  few  months  ago 
he  again  came  under  my  notice  as  “  Ramsden 
and  Shuttleworth,”  and  he  had  also  posed  as 
“  G.  P.  Sutton,  Sons  and  Co.,”  “  Lindsay,  Hedder- 
nick,  and  Watson,”  “  Bradshaw,  Morton,  and  Wreford,” 
etc.  Operating  from  offices  in  High  Holborn, 
Chancery-lane,  and  elsewhere,  he  employed  from 
time  to  time  all  the  familiar  devices  of  bucket- 
shop  sharps  for  extracting  cash  from  the  pockets 
of  flats.  Latterly,  however,  he  dropped  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  making  huge  profits  for  all  and  sundry,  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing,  by  “  deals”  on  the  cover  system 
and  assumed  the  character  of  an  honest  broker 
desirous  of  finding  purchasers  for  shares  in  perfectly 
sound  and  respectable  undertakings.  His  usual  modus 
operandi  was  to  send  circulars  to  people  in  some  small 
country  town,  stating  that  he  was  instructed  to  sell  a 
few  shares  in  the  local  gas  company.  As  a  rule,  the 
shares  were  offered  at  something  less  than  the  local 
quotation,  and  in  the  belief  that  they  were  picking  up 
a  bargain,  unsophisticated  natives  would  forward  the 
amount  demanded  to  “  G.  E.  Sutton,  Sons,  and  Co.,”  or 
“  Ramsden  and  Shuttleworth,”  or  whatever  Wrightson’s 
alias  for  the  occasion  happened  to  be.  Of  course,  no 
shares  were  delivered,  nor  was  the  money  returned. 

The  victim  upon  whose  evidence  the  man  was  con¬ 
victed  was  a  baker  at  Axbridge,  who  remitted  £25  5s.  to 
“  G.  F.  Sutton,  Sons,  and  Co.”  for  five  shares  in  the 
Axbridge  Gas  Company.  Probably  this  tradesman 
would  have  been  too  shrewd  to  part  with  money  to  any 
unknown  firm  asking  for  payment  for  flour  or  other 
goods  before  delivery,  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it 
quite  a  safe  proceeding  with  an  unknown  circulariser  who 
was  professing  to  sell  shares  in  a  company.  It  is  impos¬ 


sible  to  say  how  many  such  victims  there  have  been 
altogether,  but  a  detective  from  Bow-street  produced  at 
the  trial  a  long  list  of  complaints  from  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  had  been  swindled  before  this 
Axbridge  baker  took  out  a  warrant  and  secured  the 
arrest  of  Wrightson.  About  the  same  time  another 
dupe  at  Easingwold  also  obtained  a  warrant,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  though  Wrightson’s  frauds  had  been 
carried  on  for  at  least  three  years,  and  he  had  been 
under  the  observation  of  the  police  for  the  whole  of  that 
period,  these  were  the  first  instances  in  which  anybody 
had  come  forward  to  prosecute.  Very  naturally  ninety- 
nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred,  even  though  they  may 
make  a  complaint  to  the  police,  are  reluctant  to  initiate 
a  prosecution,  wdiich  for  one  thing  will  reveal  their  own 
gullibility.  The  police  are  unwilling,  or  perhaps  unable, 
to  act  in  such  cases  until  some  one  has  started  a  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  the  result  is  that  rogues  like  Wrightson  carry 
on  their  frauds  month  after  month  and  year  after  year 
without  being  brought  to  justice. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  xnq  u  i ry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  lone  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stodis)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-d e-plume  or  initials  ( the  formed'  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Responsible.- — If  you  can  fee  your  price  again  it  might  be  as 
well  to  sell.  Sol. — 1.  A  fair  investment,  but  it  seems  reason¬ 
ably  valued.  2.  A  hopeful  lock-up. 

Mines. 

Madge. — Unless  you  are  content  to  lock  them  up  for  dividends 
you  might  secure  a  profit  now.  Maverock. — 'Seize  a,  small  profit 
in  each  ease.  Novice. — 1.  I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  much 
early  advance.  2.  The  company  is  understood  to  he  interested 
in  East  Rands,  Gedulds,  Village  Deep,  City  Deep,  West  Rands, 
Wit  Deep,  Premier  Diamond,  etc.  There  would  seem  a  fair 
.chance  of  a  dividend  when  the  accounts  to  30th  ult.  are  made 
up.  3.  The  reef  has  been  cut.  A  fair  speculative  lock-up.  4. 
Among  low-priced  descriptions,  Gold  Coast  Investment — which 
concern  is  amalgamating  with  United  Exploration — appear  a 
promising  speculation.  Monte  Video. — I  have  no  recent 
information  respecting  the  concern,  but  am  afraid  pro¬ 
spects  are  very  poor.  Oxo. — I  see  no  reason  to  advise 
an  immediate  sale  of  either,  providing  the  shares  are 
taken  off  the  market.  West  Riding. — They  may  have  some 
advance  if  the  market  keeps  firm,  but  holding  on  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  distinctly  speculative.  Exon. — 1.  A  fair  speculation. 
2.  Yes.  R.  G. — Waihi  Grand  Junctions  are  a  promising  specu¬ 
lative  lock-up  selection.  Pilota. — 1.  Ashanti  Goldfield^  and 
Fanti  Consols  have  the  greatest  possibilities  of  the  shares  named. 

2  and  3.  See  notes  in  last  two  issues  of  Truth.  4.  A  good  hold¬ 
ing  for  dividends.  Vulcan. — (a)  They  appear  a  good  lock-up. 

( b )  You  might  do  much  worse.  E.  IF. — (a)  At  present  I  should 
put  them  in  the  following  order,  having  regard  to  relative  market 
values — 1,  2,  4,  3.  (b)  Both  good.  Malvern. — (a-c)  The  price 

is  about  19s.  I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  much  early  advance, 
but  they  might  he  kept  a6  a  speculation  on  the  chance  of  a 
recovery  to  your  price  sooner  or  later.  2-4.  Fair  speculations. 
Pekin. — I  do  not  like  the  way  the  shares  are  being  “  puffed,”  and 
would  secure  a  small  profit.  Results. — They  have  had  a  good 
rise,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  secure  the  profit.  Credulous 
— 1.  All  fairly  promising  holdings.  2.  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated, 
but  they  are,  of  course,  speculative.  J.  R.  R. — Thanks  for  your 
note  regarding  the  dividend.  The  copy  of  Truth  you  require 
is  being  forwarded.  Cautious. — I  have  not  much  information 
as  to  either  concern,  and  do  not  care  to  recommend  the  shares. 
Subscriber. — You  might  ask  the  secretary  the  reason  for  the 
delay.  H.  B. — As  the  confirmatory  meeting  was  fixed  for 
yesterday  it  is  too  late  to  deal  with  the  matter  now.  Som. — They 
seem  a  fairly  hopeful  speculative  lock-up,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
long  it  will  be  before  a  dividend  is  declared. 
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Mixed  Securities. 

Cordoba. — 1.  If  your  idea  be  lock-up  prospects  rather  than  pre-. 
sent  dividends  you  might  exchange  into  Manila  Railway  Five  per 
Cent.  Preference  shares.  They  pay  nothing  at  present,  and  the 
£10  shares  can  be  bought  at  about  3.  With  regard  to  2,  it  is  an 
interesting  enterprise,  but  the  shares  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
pure  gamble.  Marine. — 1.  You  may  as  well  bold.  Probably 
you  will  be  offered  good  conversion  terms.  2.  They  are  quite 
good  enough  to  retain.  3.  1  know  of  no  reason  to  look  for  an 
early  rise,  but  the  shares  are  sound  of  their  kind.  Ginger. — • 
1.  They  should  turn  out  all  right,  but,  of  course,  the  line  has 
yet  to  prove  itself.  2.  I  have  no  recent  information.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  report.  Zeta. — 1.  Underground  Rail¬ 
ways  of  London  Four  per  Cent  Power-house  Debentures,  City  of 
Bombay  Improvement  Trust  New  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures, 
Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock, 
and  Rand  Water  Board  Fours.  2.  Yes.  3.  A  gambling 
counter,  nothing  more,  but  it  enjoys  periodical  spells  of 
popularity.  F.  C.  II. — 1.  City'  of  Bombay  Improvement  Trust 
New  Four  per  'Cent.  Debentures.  See  comments  elsewhere.  2, 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  New  Five  per  Cent.  Preference. 
3.  Living  so  far  away  I  do  not  recommend  you  to  gamble,  ft. 
Keep  them.  Careful. — 1.  It  would  be  as  well  for  several  reasons 
to  make  £100  the  minimum  limit — or,  in  the  case  of  No.  2,  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  £100  represented  by  a  bond.  2.  See 
“Insurance.”  Sphinx.  —  Brighton  Six  per  Cent.  Preferred 
Ordinary,  Japan  Fours,  Manila  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  “B” 
Debentures,  Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Five  per  Cent. 
Preference,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Prior  Lien  Debentures,  and  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preference.  Garnish.— Nob  a  list  I  care  for. 

No.  1  is  not  dealt  in  on  this  side,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I 
have  no  information  about  No.  3.  The  others  are  decidedly 
speculative.  No.  6  may  recover  in  time,  but  prospects  for  the 
others  are  more  doubtful,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  sell.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  at  what  prices  you  bought  and  the  dates. 
Wilts. — 1.  Prospects  very  speculative.  2-6.  These  are  not 

attractive  holdings,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  watch  for  an 
early  opportunity  to  sell.  7-11.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  you 
should  average.  12.  Yes,  for  the  reasons  given  in  an  article  on 
June  2.  W.  J.  H. — 1.  You  might  hold  them  as  a  speculation. 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  good  investments  and  worth  retaining.  5. 
Please  make  the  question  more  specific.  Oalcwood. — Of  the 

mining  shares  I  prefer  the  West  Africans  as  speculative  lock-ups. 
The  bank  shares  are  not  attractive.  The  company  is  exposed  to 
very  severe  competition.  I  should  much  prefer  Industrial  Bank 
of  Japan  shares.  Verax. — 1  and  2.  Holding  must  be  considered 
distinctly  speculative.  3.  The  shares  are  sound  enough,  and  if 
you  bought  them  for  investment  by  all  means  hold.  The  Imp. — 
1.  They  are  sound  of  their  kind.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fix 
a  limit.  2.  They  are  a  hopeful  lock-up,  and  if  you  are  desirous 
of  increasing  you  interest  you  might  take  up  some  of  the  con¬ 
vertible  debentures.  II.  B. — 1.  The  mining  shares  are  hopeful 
speculative  holdings.  2.  You  might  spread  the  money  over 
Japanese  4  per  cent,  bonds,  Chinese  Railway  (Tientsin-Pukow) 
new  Fives,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  Argentine  Government  1909  Fives,  Union 
Pacific  R.R.  Four  per  Cent.  First  Lien  and  Refunding  bonds, 
and  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  5  per  cent,  preference.  Far 
Fast. — 1.  Prospects  good  at  present,  but  with  a  share  of  the 
kind  nine  months  is  a  longish  way  to  look  ahead.  If  you  hold  it 
would  be  as  well  to  get  a  friend  having  discretionary  power  to 
watch  your  interests  while  abroad.  2.  Not  particularly  cheap, 
but  a  good  holding  for  dividends.  Anxious,  Bacup. — 1.  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  an  early  rise  to  the  prices  named.  2.  Prospects 
doubtful.  3.  A  fair  selection  for  dividends. 

Miscellaneous. 

Alizarin. — The  security  appears  to  be  good.  The  debentures 
will  lack  a  free  market,  but  the  rate  offered  is  high.  Question¬ 
able. — Better  take  what  he  can  get  for  the  shares.  Cigarette. — 
The  ordinary  are  94s.  shares  having  14s.  paid.  Because  of  the 
big  liability,  better  select  the  Six  per  'Cent.  Preference  stock. 
Presumably  if  your  bank’s  brokers  were  unable  to  fill  your  order 
there  is  no  stock  on  the  market  at  the  moment.  Your  only 
course  is  to  place  a  limit  with  them  to  be  executed  when  possible. 
Business  is  Business. — Thanks  for  the  correspondence.  C .  II.  G. 
— They  are  very  much  of  a  speculation.  The  last  price  I  hoard 
was  3-16  to  5-16  for  the  shares  10s.  paid.  At  that  quotation  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  selling.  Niceois. — <1.  There  are  no 
such  securities  that  could  be  recommended.  2.  No;  the  best 
bonds  in  the  group  at  present  give  rather  less  than  4  per  cent. 
Alexandria. — 1.  An  investment  worth  keeping.  2.  They  should 
go  better  later  on.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  promising  purchases,  bur 
with  regard  to  the  other’s,  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  inquiries 
locally.  lEastmore. — 1  and  2.  They  are  both  very  speculative, 

but  are  talked  considerably  higher.  3.  Better  hold  for  a 
recovery.  St.  John’s.— Aboukir  Ordinary,  or  Mortgage  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preference.  T.  E.  S.,  Rhodesia.— It  would  be 
unwise  to  dabble  in  shares  with  such  savings.  Let  them  accumu¬ 
late,  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  for  preference,  till  you  have 
some  fairly  substantial  sum.  The  so-called  “  bank  ”  should  be 
avoided,  and  beware  of  others  offering  similarly  high  rates  of 
interest.  Caleb,  and  others. — Thanks,  but  I  have  published 
frequently  warnings  against  the  London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange 
and  similar  bucket-shop  sharps.  T .  R.  C.  and  Govanite— My 
opinion  of  it  is  altogether  unfavourable.  TF.  S.  U. — They  are 
as  freely  dealt  in  as»  any,  though  all  such  dealings  here  are, 
strictly  speaking,  illegal.  The  law  requires  the  stamp.  M.  S.  G 
—No  accounts  are  published,  and  I  have  no  information  on’ which 
I  should  be  justified  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  Belville. — I  do 
not  recommend  either  of  them.  Wdston.— There  is  no  doubt  that 


No.  1  was  a  swindle.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  others, 
but  what  you  say  suggests  that  they  were  more  or  less  of  the 
same  class.  Tam  o'  Shanter. — There  are  no  Stock  Exchange  quota¬ 
tions  for  them.  Apply  to  Messrs.  N.  Keizer  and  Co.,  29,  Thread- 
needle-street,  E.C.  Notch  Potch. — You  cannot  do  better  than 
deal  through  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  is  against 
my  rule  to  recommend  any  individual  broker.  A.  N.  H. — 
See  “Insurance”  below.  Tliorndiffe. — 'Distinctly  speculative. 
Naval. — Not  a  share  I  particularly  recommend.  Boots. — No.  4  is 
rather  a  doubtful  security,  and  I  do  not  care  much  for  No.  5. 
The  others  appear  good  investments  of  their  kind.  Fung  Ling. 
— I  am  afraid  T  cannot  spare  space  for  such  explanations.  Long 
John. — I  have  no  information  concerning  them. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Assurance  Companies  Bill  —  Amalgamations  — 
Definition  of  an  Actuary  —  Surrender  Values  in 
Bond  Companies — Insurable  Interest — Fuller  Details 
of  Assets  Required. 

ON  June  9  I  commented  on  the  Assurance  Companies 
Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
L®rds.  On  June  16  I  dealt  with  some  criticisms  of  my 
comments.  In  the  following  two  weeks  I  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  some  concrete  points  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  certain  insurance  companies.  I 
am  now  free  to  resume  my  comments  on  the  Bill,  which, 
as  I  have  said  previously,  is  an  extremely  good  one, 
though  capable  of  improvement  in  certain  not  unim¬ 
portant  details. 

Provisions  are  made  for  dealing  with  amalgamations 
between  one  company  and  another.  I  should  like  to 
see  it  specifically  provide!,  that  if  one  office  takes  over 
another  office  the  business  is  to  be  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  amalgamator,  rather  than  in  the  name  of 
the  amalgamated ;  or  at  least  that  all  the  prospectuses 
and  forms  of  the  amalgamated  office  must  state  that  the 
business  is  conducted  by  the  amalgamating  office.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  in  recent  years  for  comparatively 
modern  companies  which  have  taken  over  old  societies 
to  trade  in  the  names  of  the  old  societies ;  the  old 
offices  gave  advantages  which  the  new  do  not  give, 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  in  conditions  as  far  as 
policy-holders  are  concerned  ought  to  be  made  manifest. 

Among  minor  points  I  notice  that  while  certain  in¬ 
vestigations  have  to  be  made  by  an  “  actuary,”  it  is 
left  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  define  what  an  actuary  is. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  were 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  an  actuary  must 
be  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  or  a  Fellow 
of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
many  Associates  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Faculty  are 
more  competent  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view  than 
the  Fellows,  who  frequently  get  very  rusty  in  the 
matter  of  mathematics.  The  real  qualification,  how¬ 
ever,  is  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  professional 
status.  The  calculation  part  of  the  job  does  not  really 
count  very  much,  since  anybody  can  be  given  a  calcu¬ 
lating  machine  and  work  out  the  details.  Experience 
and  status  are  the  important  things,  and  these  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  among  mathematically  incompe-- 
tent  elderly  Fellows  than  among  mathematically 
competent  junior  Associates.  Some  sort  of  breathing 
space  might  not  inappropriately  be  allowed  to  existing 
Associates,  who  have  been  performing  the  duties  of 
actuaries,  and  who  have  never  passed  any  examina¬ 
tions  ;  but  nobody  who  becomes  an  Associate  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be  considered  an  “  actuary.” 

I  quite  recognise  the  difficulties  of  making  legislation 
in  any  way  retrospective,  and  consequently  have  some 
sympathy  with  the  provisions  in  the  Act,  which  do  not 
require  the  deposit  of  £20,000  to  be  made  by  insurance 
companies  (other  than  life  offices)  which  have  com¬ 
menced  business  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  At 
the  same  time,  I  know  as  a  fact  that  various  indifferent 
concerns  are  doing  a  certain  amount  of  merely  nominal 
business  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  making  a  deposit,  and  as  a  means  of  putting 
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themselves  in  the  position  to  sell  their  business  to  new 
companies  'with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  making  of  a 
deposit  in  the  future.  This  state  of  things  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  evading  the  conditions  of  the  Bill, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  provide 
that  unless  a  company  established  before  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  has,  within,  say,  five  years  from  that  date, 
accumulated  funds  of  £20,000 — or  it  may  be  £40,000 — 
it  must  make  the  required  deposits.  Unless  within 
some  such  period  as  five  years  a  company  can  emerge 
from  the  mushroom  condition  it  might  as  well  either 
come  to  an  end  or  be  compelled  to  exhibit  some  evidence 
of  being  a  substantial  company. 

Very  fittingly,  bond  investment  companies  are  brought 
within  the  Act;  they  have  to  make  a  deposit,  which  is 
so  far  good,  and  the  lottery  business,  upon  which  I  have 
often  commented  adversely,  is  made  illegal. 

No  provision  is  made  in  regard  to  surrender  values  of 
these  bonds  or  house-purchase  certificates.  Bor  all 
practical  purposes  this  bond  business  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  savings  bank  business.  The  usual  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  bonds  are  that  until  a  subscriber  has  paid 
premiums  for  three  years  he  cannot  withdraw  any  part 
of  the  money  he  has  paid,  the  result  being  that  countless 
people  are  disappointed  and  lose  very  considerable  sums. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of  lack 
of  logic  when,  after  urging  that  the  best  plan  is  for 
legislation  to  leave  companies  free  to  do  what  they  like, 
I  proceed  to  advocate  compulsory  granting  of  liberal 
surrender  values  under  these  bonds  or  house-purchase 
certificates.  No  sensible  person  would  be  likely  to  take 
contracts  of  this  kind,  and  good  rather  than  harm  would 
be  done  by  insisting  on  legislation  that  would  knock  the 
business  on  the  head  altogether.  For  the  class  of 
people  who  are  caught  by  the  agents  of  bond  companies 
I  am  greatly  afraid  that  publication  of  accounts  and  com¬ 
ments  in  reputable  papers  are  an  insufficient  safeguard ; 
people  would  do  far  better  to  put  their  money  into  a 
savings  bank  than  buy  these  bonds  or  house-purchase 
certificates,  and  in  order  to  do  a  great  right  I  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  advocate  doing  a  little  wrong ;  that  is  to  say, 
deviate  somewhat  from  normally  sound  principles  of 
legislation  in  order  to  make  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
difficult,  for  the  unscrupulous  to  swindle  the  ignorant. 

In  regard  to  industrial  assurance  companies  and  col¬ 
lecting  friendly  societies  the  Bill  contains  some  useful 
provisions  relating  to  the  question  of  insurable  in¬ 
terest.  If  people  at  the  time  of  effecting  assurance 
have  a  bona  fide  expectation  that  they  would  incur  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  death  or  funeral  of  the 
assured,  the  policy  is  to  become  a  contract  enforceable 
by  law,  instead  of  being  unlegal  as  it  is  at  present. 
This  seems  a  reasonable  enough  provision,  and  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  real  value  of  the  Bill  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  schedules.  In  the  forms  for  life  offices 
the  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  premiums  is  inade¬ 
quate.  Some  companies  to  my  certain  knowdedge  enter 
as  premium  income  the  cash  value  of  reversionary- 
bonuses  ;  this  is  not  the  practice  among  English  and 
Scottish  offices,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  distribution 
of  surplus,  give  large  increases  in  the  sum  assured 
without  dreaming  of  putting  down  the  cash  value  of 
these  bonuses  as  single  premiums  for  buying  such 
policies.  There  are  offices  which  treat  the  matter  in 
this  way,  thereby  producing  a  fictitious  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  premium  income  and  consequently 
show  a  fictitious  economy  in  the  matter  of  expenditure. 
For  statements  of  the  kind  required  by  the  Bill  to  be 
of  real  value  they  should  be  uniform  in  character, 
and  in  order  to  produce  this  result  the  definition  of 
premiums  should  be  made  more  explicit  than  it  is. 

The  schedules  also  require  a  statement  of  the  new 
business  done  by  life  offices.  The  number  of  policies 


ScRUBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many  injurious 
imitations  of  their  Cloudy  Fluid  Ammonia  that  are  being 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubs  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


issued  in  the  year,  the  total  sums  assured,  and  the 
single  and  annual  premiums,  are  to  be  stated.  The 
majority  of  life  offices  give  these  details  in  two  ways  : 
first  they  mention  the  gross  amount  of  the  sums  assured 
and  of  the  premiums,  and  then  they  state  the  net  amount 
after  deducting  the  reassurances  with  other  companies  ; 
the  latter  figures  are  those  of  real  value,  and  which  are 
used  for  calculating  various  expense  ratios  that  are 
important  in  comparing  the  relative  economy  of 
different  offices.  It  would  be  well  for  the  schedules  to 
provide  that  the  details  of  the  new  business  are  to  be 
the  net  figures  after  deducting  reassurances.  There  are 
two  or  three  companies  at  the  present  time  which  gain 
a  fictitious  reputation  for  economy  from  having  their 
expense  ratios  published  in  the  insurance  annuals  on  the 
basis  of  gross  new  business,  while  the  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  have  their  expense  ratios  calculated  on  their  net 
new  business. 

In  regard  to  the  balance-sheet,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  require  considerably 
fuller  details  about  the  assets  than  the  schedule  pro¬ 
vides.  In  the  great  majority  of  companies  the  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  value  of  the  assets  is  satisfactory  enough, 
but  in  the  quite  numerous  indifferent  concerns  that 
exist  this  schedule  gives  very  considerable  opening  for 
hiding  facts  which  ought  to  be  known.  I  must  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  lists  of  assets  given  in  a 
detailed  fashion,  more  or  less  akin  to  that  required  by 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
-which  enables  any. one  to  test  for  himself  the  real  value 
of  the  securities  held. 

ihe  Bill  is  a  long  one,  but  there  is  little  about  it 
that  is  contentious.  It  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  not  busy  just  at  present;  and 
I  hope  the  Lords  will  improve  it  in  details,  and  that  the 
Commons  will  pass  it  with  but  little  discussion. 


With  reference  to  my  comments  last  week  upon  the 
One  and  All  Mutual  Insurance  Association,  Limited 
(which  I  called  One  and  All  No.  3  I  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  solici¬ 
tors,  150,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  In  view  of  this  ex¬ 
planation,  to  which  I  am  glad  to  give  publicity,  I  of 
course  withdraw  my  remarks  concerning  the  appearance 
of  the  names  of  Mr.  Holman  and  his  clerk  on  one  of  the 
earlier  prospectuses  of  the  Association :  — 

Our  client,  Mr.  Peter  Holman,  has  bad  his  attention  directed 
to  the  “  Insurance  Notes  ”  column  of  your  issue  of  the  30th  June 
ult.,  and  particularly  to  the  remarks  concerning  himself  as  to  his 
connection  with  the  Association  to  which  you  refer  as  “  One  and 
All  No.  3.’/ 

We  are  instructed  to  inform  you  that  neither  our  client  nor 
his  clerk,  to  whom  also  reference  is  made,  ever  gave  any  authority 
whatever  to  their  names  being  made  use  of  on  any  prospectus  or 
other  document  in  connection  with  the  said  One  and  All  No.  3  as 
auditor  or  secretary  thereof.  They  were  asked  to  occupy  such 
position,  but  they  refused  to  do  so  or  to  become  associated  with 
the  said  Association  in  any  way  whatever  until  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  original  One  and 
Alii  Assurance  Association.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  our 
client  that  prospectuses  were  being  issued,  in  which  bis  firm’s 
name  and  also  that  of  bis  clerk  appeared  as  auditors  and  secre¬ 
tary  respectively,  he  instructed  us  to  apply  for  an  injunction 
against  the  One  and  All  No.  3  to  restrain  the  further  publication 
thereof.  Proceedings  were  taken  for  this  purpose,  which  resulted 
in  the  solicitors  for  that  Association  giving  an  undertaking  not 
to  issue  any  further  documents  with  the  name  of  our  client  upon 
them. 

We  trust  that  in  justice  to  our  clients  you  will  give  the  same 
prominence  to  this  explanation  as  you  gave  to  your  original 
remarks. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  weeh.  Every  letter  containing  an  enquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  Truth.] 

A.  N.  II Belfast. — -I  should  think  litigation  would  be  inad¬ 
visable.  The  course  adopted  seems  somewhat  sharp  practice, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  no  legal  remedy.  Careful. — The 
Society  is  undoubtedly  safe,  and  it  is  good ;  but  whether  it  is  as 
good  as  some  other  offices  depends  upon  your  age  and  other  condi¬ 
tions,  which  you  do  not  state.’  Fifer. — I  have  no  great  opinion 
of  the  company  you  mention;  see  my  comments  of  March  24,  1909. 

I  am  afraid  your  certificates  are  only  worth  the  surrender  value, 
if  any,  that  the  company  will  give  you.  You  had  better  write  to 
the  company  for  particulars  of  surrender  value. 
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COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- »o* - 

Great  Cobar,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Andrew  Haes  presided,  at  the  second  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  at  River  Plate  House,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  regretted 
that  the  hopes  he  expressed  at  their  meeting  a  year  ago  had  not 
been  realised.  The  new  plant  was  not  properly  in  operation  bv 
last  July,  and  when  it  did  get  into  operation,  about  the  end  of 
August,  continual  break-downs  occurred.  They  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  enormous  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced.. 
The  directors  had  felt  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  former  manager, 
as  he  had  shown  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  business  properly  ; 
in  his  place,  Mr.  Bellinger  had  been  appointed,  and  the  change 
»had  been  attended  with  gratifying  results.  Their  last  year's 
working  was  also  adversely  affected  by  the  heavy  fall  in  copper. 
Continuing,  the  Chairman  said  :  The  figures  in  the  balance-sheet 
I  do  not  think  require  any  explantion.  They  are  the  result  of 
tremendous  delay  and  unnecessary  expenditure  entailed  by  the 
inefficient  working  of  the  new  machinery,  which  has  necessitated 
the  working  of  two  plants,  coupled  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
copper.  The  refinery  works  at  Lithgow  were  closed  down  in 
November  last.  I  should  explain  to  you  that  the  plant  at  Lithgow 
is  situated  on  what  practically  is  our  coalfield,  and  the  buildin?.s 
stand  on  the  only  portion  of  the  land  on  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  have  them.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  close  the  works 
down,  as  the  existing  furnaces  would  have  to  be  pulled  down 
preliminary  to  the  erection  of  the  four  new  ones  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  up  in  their  place,  and  also  to  rearrange  the  electro 
lytic  plant  generally,  more  modern  engines,  and  probably  more 
tanks,  being  necessitated  by  the  larger  output  of  the  new 
furnaces.  Mr.  Bellinger  took  charge  in  February,  and  since  that 
time  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  very  considerable  change 
has  come  over  the  scene — a,  very  large  decrease  in  the  expenditure 
and  more  efficient  workmen.  He  has  been  working  hi.s  hardest, 
with  very  good  results,  as  he  daily  obtains  more  control  over  his 
staff  and  his  machinery.  The  restoration  of  the  plant  from  the 
condition  into  which  the  late  manager  has  brought  it  has  involved 
the  duplication  of  certain  parts  which  were  not  on  hand  at  the 
moment  and  were  not  obtainable  in  Australia.  There  is  reference 
in  the  report  to  water-jackets.  These  water-jackets  were  badly 
burned  through,  and  new  ones  started  from  Liverpool  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  will  probably  arrive  in  Australia  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  Mr.  Bellinger  will  then  have  no 
trouble  whatsoever,  because  he  will  be  able  to  replace  the 
damaged  jackets  which  he  is  now  using,  and  which  he  has  had 
to  patch  up,  with  new  ones,  and  then  the  machinery  will  be  in 
first-rate  order.  Mr.  Bellinger  reckons,  when  he  has  these  jackets 
in  place,  and  also  another  crane  which  has  been  ordered,  to  pass 
some  30,000  or  36,000  tons  of  ore  through  the  furnaces  every 
twenty-eight  days,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  £37  per  ton  of 
copper  produced.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  used  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  reserves  have  been  very  largely  increased. 

Mr.  T.  'S.  Horn  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion,  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  cablegram  had  been  received 
on  the  previous  day,  reading  as  follows  :  “  Condition  of  mines 
excellent.  Smelters’  condition  and  tonnage  output  steadily  im¬ 
proving.  General  conditions  good.” 

Boots  Cash  Ghemists  (Eastern). 

The  seventeenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of 
Boots  Cash  Chemists  (Eastern),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  30th  ult., 
at  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jesse  Boot 
(the  chairman  and  managing  director  of  the  company),  who  was 
supported  by  Sir  James  Duckworth,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Waring,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  <C.  Parsons. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  : 
Gentlemen,  our  annual  meeting  is  held  rather  later  than  usual 
this  year.  The  fact  is,  I  could  not  very  well  get  back  earlier 
from  a  prolonged  trip  I  have  been  making  abroad.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  there  is  no  remarkable  feature  about  our  accounts.  You 
will  see  from  the  figures  we  have  earned  slightly  more  than  last 
year.  _  Taking  into  account  the  depression  in  trade  that  has 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  districts  where  our  Eastern  depots  are 
situated,  I  think  wo  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  beirnr  able 
to  pay  our  usual  dividend.  That  we  are  able  to  do  so  is,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  businesses  belonging  to  the 
company  are  old-established,  and  so  well  in  favour  with  the  public 
that  any  little  competition  we  get  seems  to  benefit  the  business 
rather  than  otherwise.  A  number  of  our  premises  are  held  on 
long  leaseholds  at  reasonable  rents,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the 
most  important  are  our  own  freeholds,  therefore  free  from  any 
exorbitant  rises  in  rent.  The  splendid  np-To-daie  character  of  our 
premises  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  'business.  We  wish 
to  continue  this  policy,  as  its  success  has  fully  justified  the  expen¬ 
diture,  and  m  the  present  balance-sheet  you  will  notice  that  we 
have  taken  :ol,000  from  the  profits  for  renewals  and  displace¬ 
ments  One  event— which,  however,  does  not  affect  our  company 
alone,  though  we  played  a  leading  part  in  it— and  an  event  which 
might  be  considered  historical  in  the  history  of  the  retail  dru°- 
trade,  was  the  passing  of  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  I  am  not  going  to  inflict 
upon  you  a  history  of  our  twenty  years’  contest  for  the  ri°ht  to 
trade  as  chemists  and  druggists,  but  merely  say  that  we  are  now 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  pharmaceutical  authorities,  who  are 
theregulating  body  in  everything  that  respects  the  technical  part 
of  the  business— that  we  retain  our  signs,  our  house-fla^  so  to 
speak,  under  which  wo  compete  for  our  business,  the  well-known 
name  of  Boots  Cash  Chemists,  not  a  mere  Boots  dru°-  stores- 
3n  b’k  ,n°k  ^eask  W3  have  established  a  better  slatus  for 

qualified  chemists,  of  whom  we  have  over  500  in  our  associated 
companies,  and  whom  I  regard  as  the  finest  staff  of  educated  and 


diplomaed  men  connected  with  the  chemist’s  business  in  the 
country.  With  these  few  remarks  I  commend  the  adoption  of 
the  report  to  you  with  confidence,  and  now  formally  propose  : 
‘‘That  the  accounts  be  received  and  that  the  distribution  of  the 
profits  as  recommended  in  the  directors'  report  be  and  is  hereby 
adopted.” 

Sir  James  .Duckworth,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  John  Gibbs  then  proposed  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Waring  be  re¬ 
elected  a  director  of  the  company.  The  chairman  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  Sharp,  Parsons,  and  Co.  were  unanimously  re-elected 
auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Brom¬ 
ley,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Thompson. 

Mr.  G.  T.  C.  Parsons,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  re-election 
of  his  firm  as  auditors,  said  that  among  the  many  reasons  why 
the  company  had  had  such  a  successful  year’s  operations  was  that 
the  public  could  obtain  everything  they  wanted  in  the  way  of 
drugs,  and,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  branches  owned  by  the 
company,  the  directors  were  able  t-o  find  out  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  to  avoid  keeping  a  useless  stock.  They  had  also  an  excellent 
system  of  inspection,  by  which  means  the  stock  was  kept  clean. 
The  high  standard  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  -brought  people 
to  them,  while  the  courtesy  of  their  staff  in  dealing  with  customers 
was  also  important.  All  these  factors,  which  were  the  result 
of  the  foresight  and  policy  of  the  directors,  had  helped  to  mako 
the  company  a  successful  concern. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  Boot,  and  the  staff 
was  proposed  by  Sir  James  Duckworth,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Batty  Langley,  and  unanimously  carried. 


All  Rights  reserved .] 

QUEER  STORY. 

- »Oo - 

HOW  HALFORD  WINGROVE  WENT  TO  HENLEY. 

ALFORD  WINGROVE  had  frequently  been  hard 
up  before  in  the  course  of  his  improvident 
existence;  hut  never  had  he  been  so  hard  up  as  he 
found  himself  at  the  beginning  of  July  in  the  year  19 — . 
A  bad  Epsom  had  begun  the  work  of  his  undoing,  and  a 
smashing  Ascot  had  completed  it.  He  positively  didn’t 
know  where  to  turn  for  a  sovereign. 

Wingrove,  it  may  be  explained,  had  an  income  of 
£600  a  year,  strictly  tied  up ;  so  strictly,  indeed,  that 
he  was  precluded,  by  a  special  proviso  in  his  father’s 
will,  from  charging,  assigning,  or  otherwise  forestalling 
it.  In  the  event  of  this  proviso  being  disregarded,  his 
money  passed,  under  the  will,  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  These  restrictions  were  excessively  irksome  to 
our  lavish  young  spendthrift.  He  chafed  against  them 
consumedly,  and  was  always  bemoaning  his  hard  lot  in 
not  being  able,  even  at  the  greatest  squeeze,  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  income  or  raise  money  upon  his  capital.  Rut 
never  had  be  bemoaned  it  so  much  as  at  the  present 
crisis. 

The  fact  was  he  had  arranged  to  take  Mildred  Littler, 
his  fiancee,  to  Henley  that  year  for  all  four  days,  and 
had  promised  himself  and  her  a  ripping  good  time. 
Yet  here  he  was,  scarcely  more  than  a  week  before  the 
regatta,  with  no  effects  at  the  hank,  with  only  15s.  in 
his  pocket,  and  his  next  instalment  of  income  not  due 
till  August  1.  It  was  a  most  embarrassing  and  mortify- 
ing  position.  One  thing  was  certain.  He  must  get 
hold  of  ready  money  somehow.  He  wasn’t  going  to 
disappoint  Mildred  nor  himself  to  forgo  the  bliss  of 
four  whole  days  with  her  on  the  river  amid  the  delightful 
surroundings  of  Henley.  He  must  borrow  the  money. 

Rut  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  lender.  Professional 
usurers  were  out  of  the  question ;  for  his  far-seeing- 
parent  had  especially  provided  that,  if  his  son  had  any 
dealings  with  those  gentry,  he  should  ipso  facto  forfeit 
his  interest  under  the  will.  And,  considering  Halford 
Wingrove’s  reckless  disposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  was  a  wise  provision.  He  was,  therefore, 
driven  to  invite  the  kind  assistance  of  personal  friends  ; 
but  his  invitations  were  not  responded  to.  Good  fellow 
though  he  was  in  other  ways,  financially  he  was 
admitted  to  be  impossible.  To  lend  him  money  was  to 
bid  adieu  to  any  chance  of  ever  seeing  it  again.  So 
the  friends  to  whom  he  applied  (like  the  men  in  the 
parable)  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse. 
Wingrove  grew  positively  desperate.  He  was  at  his 
wits’  end  when  hope  of  help  appeared  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  '  . 

He  had,  of  course,  ordered  a  new  suit  for  Henley  and 
called  at  Vavasour’s,  his  tailor’s,  to  fit  it  on.  At  tho 
( Continued  on  yage  33,) 
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THE  RECKONING. 

“Rasplata.”  (The  Reckoning.)  By  Commander  Wladimir 
Semenotf.  Translated  by  L.  A.  B  London:  John  Murray. 
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Wladimir  Semenoff’s  "  Rasplata  ”  ("  The  Reckon¬ 

ing  ”),  the  diary  of  a  commander  of  the  Imperial  Rus¬ 
sian  Navy  during  the  blockade  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
voyage  of  Admiral  Rojestvensky’s  fleet,  is  pathetic  read¬ 
ing.  The  utter  helplessness  of  the  Russian  Navy 
weighed  upon  this  brave,  capable,  and  intensely 
patriotic  officer  with  all  the  horror  of  the  helplessness 
of  a  nightmare.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  paralys¬ 
ing  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  Viceroy  Alexeieff 
to  stupefy  as  with  a  drug  the  men  and  officers  under 
his  command.  Then  came  a  lucid  interval  when  all 
were  waked  to  sudden  life,  hope,  and  efficiency  by  the 
appointment  of  Malakoff  to  the  command.  The  effect 
upon  the  fleet  was  electrifying.  If  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  on  the  field  was  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of 
40,000  men,  the  appointment  of  Malakoff  was  equal  to 
the  reinforcement  of  an  efficient  fleet.  But  Malakoff  had 
hardly,  so  to  say,  pulled  the  fleet  together  when  the 
most  infernal  of  all  infernal  machines — a  mine — sent 
him  and  his  flagship  ingloriously  to  the  bottom.  The 
effect  of  this  catastrophe  upon  the  entire  fleet  was 
absolutely  hysterical.  Such  a  panic  seized  the  men 
that  they  fired  wildly  without  aim  or  order. 


■What  was  going  on  around  us  now  was  incredible.  (Mingled  with 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  came  cries  such  as  “  It’s  all  up  with 
us!”  “Submarines!”  “The  ships  are  all  sinking !  “Fire! 
Fire!  Save  yourselves!  ”  The  men  had  completely  lost  their  heads. 
They  hauled  the  hammocks  out  of  the  nettings  and  tore  the  life¬ 
belts  out  of  each  other’s  hands.  Some  were  standing  by  to 
leap  overboard. 


Then  came,  upon  Alexeieff’s  dastardly  flight,  the 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Vityeft,  who  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  inefficiency 
that  he  infected  the  fleet  with  his  faint-heartedness. 
When  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  squadron  he  thus 
addressed  his  flag  officers  and  captains  :  “  Gentlemen, 
I  expect  you  to  assist  me  with  words  and  deeds  :  I  am 
no  leader  of  a-  fleet.”  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Malakoff  himself,  if  he  had  lived,  could  have  done  much 
with  the  crazy  ships  and  crude  crews  of  the  Port 
Arthur  fleet.  The  ships  were  of  an  antiquated  type, 
and  always  more  or  less  under  repair,  while  Malakoff, 
“  on  taking  charge,  had  to  teach  his  ships,  instead  of 
battle  tactics,  the  most  elementary  movements,  in 
which,  too,  they  rammed  one  another  and  got  clubbed 
instead  of  forming  line.  Going  into  action,  then,  meant 
that  one  had  not  only  to  look  out  for  danger  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  one’s  own  neighbour  in  the  fleet.” 
Then,  as  regards  Admiral  Rojestvensky’s  doomed  fleet, 
its  crews  consisted  one  half  of  recruits,  who  had  merely 
been  put  through  some  squad  and  rifle  drills,  and  the 
other  half  of  reservists.  As  a  gunnery  lieutenant  aptly 
put  it,  “  one  lot  have  to.  be  taught  everything  because 
they  know  nothing,  the  other  lot  because  they  have 
either  forgotten  all  they  knew,  or  because  what  they 
knew  was  worthless  and  obsolete.”  To  such  crews  even 
the  extemporised  manoeuvres  of  the  British  men-of-war, 
which  escorted  for  some  days  the  Russian  fleet,  seemed 
miraculous. 


All  the  movements  of  these  Britishers  were  so  regular,  all 
manoeuvres  were  carried  out  at  such  speed  and.  with  so  much 
precision  that  they  did  not  look  as  if  they  were  due  to  un¬ 
expected  orders,  but  as  if  a  well-rehearsed  play  were  being  enacted 
before  our  eyes,  in  which  neither  the  stage  manager  nor  prompter 
could  be  noticed.  “Do  you  admire  this?.”  I  turned  round 
Behind  me  stood  the  Admiral,  who  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
the  English  cruisers.  “Do  you  admire,  this?”  he  repeated. 


That  is^  something  like.  Those  are  seamen.  Oh,  if  only 
we  •  •  •  •”  In  his  voice  there  was  suppressed  anguish,  and  he 
lan  down  the  ladder  without  completing  his  sentence. 

Both  he  and  his  officers  and  men  all  knew  they  were 
going  to  certain  defeat  and  destruction.  After  the 
Hull  affair  an  officer  said  to  the  author,  “  Pity  it  did 
not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  England.”  "Why?” 

Because  then  they  would  have  scattered  us  directly 
we  got  outside.  Now  we  have  got  to  go  ail  that 
distance  for  the  same,  object.”  By  the  way,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  that  so  level-headed  and  experienced  a  seaman  as 
Commander  Semenoff  should  still  believe  that  there 
really  were  Japanese  torpedo  boats  amongst  the  Hull 
fishing  fleet !  He  scouted  the  notion  at  the  time,  but 
from  the  random  talk  heard  in  a  hospital  from  a 
Japanese  captain  of  a  torpedo  boat  he  inferred  that  a 
fleet  of  Jaipanese  torpedo  boats  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal  behind  Admiral  Eolkersam’s  division.  A  note 
from  the  translator  of  the  volume,  however,  disposes 
of  this  idea. 

I  he  Suez  Canal  records  at  Port  Said  have  recently  been  searched 
with  reference  to  the  above  statement,  and  show  that  no  vessel 
remotely  resembling  torpedo  craft  of  any  class  passed  through  t/he 
Canal  anywhere  near  the  time  when  Admiral  Folkersham  took  his 
detachment  east. 

This  diary  from  first  to  last  is  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest,  giving  you  the  most  vivid,  though  at  the  same 
time  pathetic  and  even  painful,  picture  of  all  the 
miseries  of  war  without  the  redemption  of  its  glory,  or 
rather  with  the  certainty  of  defeat,  disgrace,  and  de¬ 
struction. 

THE  NEW  WOMAN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

“Famous  Women  of  Florence.”  By  Edgcumbe  Staley.  Illus¬ 
trated.  London  :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.  10s.6d.net. 

A  friend  of  mine  with  a  mania  for  old  oak  used  to 
go  round  to  the  cottagers  in  his  neighbourhood  buying 
here  an  old  oak  press,  there  an  old  oak  chair  or  settle, 
elsewhere  an  old  oak  cupboard,  and  so  on.  These  he 
would  have  dismembered,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  great 
deal  of  modern  oak  duly  stained  for  the  purpose,  he 
rebuilt  the  fragments  into  a  sideboard,  bookcase,  or 
overmantel  till  I  believe  he  came  to  think  in  time  that 
they  had  been  handed  down  to  him  as  they  stood  from 
the  Middle  Ages  and  even  from  a  mediseval  ancestor. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  way  you  have  biographies  manu¬ 
factured  by  an  historical  novelist  artist  who,  like  my 
old-oak  maniac,  skilfully  and  indistinguishably  blends 
the  old  with  his  own  material.  Mr.  Edgecumbe  Staley 
belongs  to  this  school  of  artists,  and  gives  you  in 
"Famous  Women  of  Florence”  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  art.  The  book,  indeed,  is  as  opportune  as  it  is 
interesting,  since  the  new  woman  of  the  present  may 
borrow  many  a  hint  of  fascination,  no  less  than  of  self¬ 
development,  from  the  New  Woman  of  the  Renaissance. 
Perhaps  our  New  Woman  might  even  learn  something 
from  the  famous  saying  of  Alessandra  de’  Machingi  di 
Messer  Matteo  negli  Strozzi  to  her  son  Filippo,  "  To 
have  a  good  mate  comforts  and  ennobles  a  man  both  in 
body  and  soul.  .  .  A  man,  when  he  is  a  man  indeed, 

makes  a  woman — a.  woman.”  But  good  mates  were  rare 
in  those  days,  as  you  can  read,  above  all,  in  the  story 
of  Bianca  de’  Medici,  where  "  on  horror’s  head  horrors 
accumulate.”  There  is  more  of  the.  rage  of  the  vulture 
than  of  the  love  of  the  turtle,  indeed,  in  most  of  these 
stories  of  famous  or  infamous  Florentines,  but  at  least 
they  are  extremely  interesting,  and  lose  none  of  their 
interest  in  Mr.  Edgcumbe  Staley’s  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion. 
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SOME  NEW  NOVELS. 

Mr.  Belloc’s  “  A  Change  in  the  Cabinet”  (Methuen, 
6s.)  is  excellent  satire  and  excellent  farce,  though  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  the  satire  and  farce  mutually  conflict 
and  detract  from  each  other.  Extravagant  caricature 
overshoots  the  mark  and  ceases  to  be  satire  without,  of 
course,  ceasing  to  be  fun  ;  and  Mr.  Belloc’s  carica¬ 
tures  of  premiers  and  of  company  promoters  are  eve  a 
preposterously  extravagant.  At  the  same  time  the  in¬ 
cidental  satire  is  as  telling  as  it  is  caustic,  while  the 
overflowing  farce  of  the  characters  and  situations  never 
fails  to  amuse  you,  and  to  amuse  you  all  the  more 
because  of  the  affected  pomposity  of  speakers  in  the 
piece.  As  Jack  Ealstaff  says,  “Oh,  it  is  much  that  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never 
had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders  !  ” 

Treasure  hunt  stories  are  always  interesting,  and  Mr. 
David  Whitelaw’s  “Moon  of  Valleys”  (Greening,  6s.) 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  species.  No  doubt, 
as  in  some  of  Stevenson’s  adventure  tales,  all  the  char¬ 
acters,  or  nearly  all,  are  rascals,  “  not  all  bad,  but  as 
near  it  as  any  man  can  go,”  as  one  of  the  crew  is  de¬ 
scribed;  but  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  in¬ 
cidents,  and  especially  in  the  intricate  treacheries  of 
the  chief  villain,  who  betrays  every  one  impartially  in 
turn.  Then  there  is  the  exciting  search  for  the  “  Moon 
of  Valleys,”  a  priceless  emerald,  to  be  traced .  through 
a  mysterious  parchment,  which  is  stolen  from  a  rascal 
by  rascals,  and  is  found  by  yet  another  and  greater 
i  illain,  to  whom  at  least  and  at  last  poetic  justice  is 
meted  out.  Altogether,  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest. 

Mr.  Swayne  hardly  succeeds  in  making  you  realise 
the  witchery  of  the  widow,  who,  in  “  The  Bishop  and 
the  Lady”  (Methuen,  6s.),  plays  with  five  lovers  at 
once  as  a  juggler  with  five  balls;  but  if  you  will  take 
her  hypnotic  power  for  granted,  you  will  'be  interested 
in  her  various  and  violent  flirtations  and  probably  sur¬ 
prised  by  her  final  choice,  whom,  however,  you  by  no 
means  envy. 

Nor  do  you  envy  the  much-tried  husband  of  the 
selfish  and  mercenary  heroine  of  “The  Tragedy  of  a 
Flirtation  ”  (Greening,  6s.),'  who  having,  like  Alcmena, 
to  choose  between  two  Amphitryons,  her  husband  and 
a  man  of  the  same  name,  is  guided,  like  Sosia,  “  le 
veritable  Amphitryon  est  l’Amphitryon  oil  l’on  dine.” 
But  Lulu, if  not  sympathetic,  is  extremely  natural,  while 
the  sketches  of  New  Zealand  scenes  and  characters,  life 
and  work,  are  from  the  life  and  to  the  life. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
attest,  as  a  sensual  delight  in  the  sight  of  torture.  “  I 
wish  to  feel  him  die,”  said  the  Human  Emperor,  in 
ordering  his  victim  protracted  torture ;  and  Mr.  de  Vere 
otacpoole  s  devil-hero  Berselius,  in  his  extraordinarily 
powerful  “The  Pools  of  Silence”  (Unwin,  6s.),  is 
obsessed  with  this  passion.  “Cruelty  for  cruelty’s 
sake  .  The  mad  pleasure  of  watching  suffering  in  its 
most  odious  form:  That  is  the  passion  which  hides 
demon-like  beneath  the  trap-door,  which  lies  down,  awav 
down  in  the  heart  of  man.  Beyond  the  instincts  of 
murder  and  assassination,  beyond  the  instincts  that 
make  a  Count  Cajus  or  a  Marquis  de  Bade,  it  lies,  and 
leans  directly  into  the  last  and  nethermost  depths  of 
hell,  where  sits  in  eternal  damnation  Eccelin  de 
Romano.”  The  scenes  described  in  the  book  are  of  such 
insupportable  horror  that  I  might  almost  say  only  those 
who  are  themselves  tainted  with  this  lust  for  the  sight 
or  sense  of  torture  could  enjoy  them;  yet  Mr.  de  Vere 
Stac.poole  assures  you  of  his  reticence  and  reserve! 
“One  cannot  write,”  he  says,  “of  unnameable  things, 
unprintable  deeds.”  The  truth  is,  Mr.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole  writes  in  a  white-hot  rage,  with  the  aim  of  expos¬ 
ing  the  Congo  atrocities,  and  in  the  hope  of  inspiring 
his  readers  with  his  own  horrQr  of  such  horrors  and  of 
their  calculating  instigator,  King  Leopold.  But,  as  old 
Schaunard  says  truly,  the  man  you  would  expose  is  a 
king  to  begin  with  ;  to  go  on  with,  he  is  far  and  away 
the  cleverest  king  in  Christendom,  with  brains  enough 
to  run  an  American  department  store.  Every  little 
detail  of  his  estates  out  there,  even  to  the  cap  guns 
end  rifles  of  the  troops,  he  looks  after  himself;  that’s 


why  it  pays.  It’s  a  bad-smelling  business,  but  it 
doesn  t  poison  the  nose  of  Europe,  because  it  is  so  far 
away.  He  is  triple-ringed  with  politicians,  priests, 
publicists,  and  financiers,  all  holding  their  noses  to  keep 
out  the  stench,  and  all  singing  the  Laus  Leopold  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.”  One  can  only  wish  Mr.  de  Vere 
Stac.poole  success  in  his  Congo  crusade,  into  which  he 
has  thrown  himself  with  such  vigour  that  “  The  Pools 
of  Silence  ’  is  incomparably  the  most  powerful  novel 
he  has  yet  written. 

From  “The  Pools  of  Silence”  to  Mr.  Buckrose’s  “A 
Little  Green  World”  (Hutchinson,  6s.)  is  a  change,  and 
not  an  ungrateful  change,  from  Congo  savagery  (crude 
or  civilised)  to  the  still  life  of  Sowthorpe.  You  fall  in 
love  with  Lydia  from  the  moment  of  her  masquerade  as 
a  servant,  befooling  her  future  fate,  Jack  Markham, 
till  that  gentleman,  by  a  coincidence  which  occurs  only 
in  novels,  is  released  from  an  uncongenial  engagement 
at  the  moment  when  she  is  similarly  freed  to  accept 
him.  Then  there  is  the  six-year-okl  deus  ex  in achind. 
Tommy  Grant,  who  has  his  finger  in  this  pie  and  most 
others,  and,  indeed,  is  in  some  degree  the  hub  of  the 
book  a  delightful  creation ;  while  his  impecunious 
parson  father  and  his  ever-  and  over-emphatic  mother 
are  original  and  refreshing  types.  More  than  once, 
by  the  way,  I  have  felt  inclined  to  echo  that  good  lady’s 
advice  to  Lydia,  “  never  try  to  be  funny  any  more,” 
and  to  others  besides  Lydia  ;  while  there  are  occasionally 
lapses,  like  “  it  was  them  ”  in  the  English,  that  might 
be  corrected  in  the  next  edition  of  this  charming  novel. 

The  Doctor- Wife  ”  (Hutchinson,  6s.),  by  Colette 
Yver,  which  has  been  translated  by  Anna  Comtesse  de 
Bremont,  may  be  commended  to  those  ladies — an  ever- 
increasing  number— who,  so  to  say,  hope  to-  keep  both 
the  corn  in  the  sack  and  the  money  in  the  sack’s  mouth 
■  to  retain  the  privileges  of  womanhood  while  attain¬ 
ing  the  prerogatives  of  manhood.  The  heroine,  her¬ 
self  a  doctor,  marries  a  doctor,  but  holds  herself 
immeasurably  above  the  duties  and-  joys  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood,  while  expecting  to  retain  the  love 
which  a  man  gives  only  to  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children.  She  finds  almost  too  late  that,  “  like  the 
base- Indian,  she  threw  a  pearl  away,”  which  another 
woman  picks  up  and  treasures,  and ’  only  through  the 
magnanimity  of  this  rival  does  she  recover  it  at  last. 

The  Doctor-Wife,”  in  a  word,  is  a  book  for  the  time, 
reminding  the  New  Woman  that  the  joys  and  duties  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood  are  incompatible  with  the 
ambitions  of  political  or  of  professional  life. 

Miss  Dorothea  Conyers  is  at  her  best,  and  one  could 
not  wish  anything  better  of  its  kind,  in  her  collection 
of  Irish  stories  grave  or  gay,  “The  Conversion  of  Con 
Cregan  ”  (Hutchinson,  6s.).  She  is  at  her  very  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  hunting-field,  but  all  her  scenes  and 
characters  are  quintessentially  Irish  in  their  humour, 
go,  and  spirit. 

OF  THE  GEORGIAN  ERA. 

“  Wits,  Beaux,  and  Beauties  of  the  Georgian  Era.”  By  John 
Fyvie-  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  Numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  Reproduced  from  Contemporary  Portraits.  London  •  John 
Lane.  12s.  6d.  net. 

George  Eliot  said  of  a  certain  fashion  it  was  so  long 
out  that  it  was  due  in  again  soon,  and  certainly  fashions 
like  comets,  travel  in  an  orbit,  however  eccentric.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  whole  library  of  books 
that  have  recently  appeared  upon  the  disreputable 
women  of  French,  German,  Russian,  and  English  his¬ 
tory  is  a  sign  that  such  infamous  fame  is  again  becoming 
fashionable.  Mr.  Fyvie’s  “Wits,  Beaux,  and  Beauties 
of  the  Georgian  Era  ”  has  to  do  for  the  most  part  with 
women  whose  faces  were  fairer  than  their  reputations, 
and  with  men  more  admirable  for  their  wit  than  estim¬ 
able  for  their  character.  It  begins  with  Foote,  whose 
whole  career,  pace  Mr.  Fyvie,  was  in  keeping  with  its 
beginning,  when  for  ten  pounds  he  put  his  name  to  a 
pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  how  and  why  one  of 
his  uncles  murdered  another,  and  was  hanged  in  chains 
for  the  crime.  Foote,  as  we  all  know,  was  an  inimitable 
mimic  and  an  admirable  punster — two  things,  by  the 
way,  which  seem  to  go  naturally  together,  since  pun- 
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ning  bears,  I  think,  the  same  relation  to  true  wit  that 
mimicry  does  to  acting — but  he  was  hardly  the  unappre¬ 
ciated  genius  Mr.  Fyvie  would  have  us  think,  and  he 
was  certainly — again  with  due  deference  to  our  author 
— a  blackguard  blackmailer.  Indeed,  the  only  really 
estimable  character  in  Mr.  Fyvie’s  collection  is  Melesina 
Trench,  who,  however,  maintains  the  piquant  flavour 
of  the  volume  by  mordant  sketches  of  scandalous 
acquaintances.  What  a  disillusioning  glimpse  she  gives 
you  of  Nelson!  A  vulgar  little  man,  greedy  of  the 
grossest  flattery.  And  his  Lady  Hamilton !  What  a 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso !  A  gross,  grasping,  vulgar, 
vinous  creature,  even  in  company  ;  but  when  at  home, 
on  board  a  ship  for  Hamburg!  “Lady  Hamilton’s  maid 
began  to  scold  in  French  about  some  provisions  which 
had  been  forgot,  in  language  quite  impossible  to  repeat, 
using  certain  French  words  which  were  never  spoken 
but  by  men  of  the  lowest  class,  and  roaring  them  out 
from  one  boat  to  another.  Lady  Hamilton  began 
bawling  for  an  Irish  stew,  and  her  old  mother  set  about 
washing  the  potatoes,  which  she  did  as  cleverly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  were  exactly  like  Hogarth’s  actresses  dressing 
in  a  barn.”  Melesina  touched  bottom  in  her  acquaintance 
with  those  courteous  gentlemen,  the  Orloff  brothers, 
who  strangled,  at  Catherine  of  Russia’s  instigation,  her 
husband  Peter  III.,  while  Alexis  Orloff,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  same  Messalina,  discovered  the  retreat  in 
Italy  of  a  daughter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  courted 
and  married  her,  only  in  order  to  decoy  her  back  to 
Russia  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  by  Catherine  in  a 
Russian  dungeon.  The  mosi  interesting,  perhaps,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  of  Mr.  Fyvie’s  papers  are  those 
on  Cray’s  eccentric  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  on  George 
Selwyn,  and  on  “  Gilly  ”  Williams;  but,  indeed,  all  are 
interesting  and  the  work  is  far  above  the  level  of  mere 
book-making,  while  the  excellent  illustrations  enhance 
the  value  of  the  volume. 

FRIEDRICH  LIST. 

“Life  of  Friedrich  List.’.’  And  'Selections  from  his  Writings. 
By  Margaret  E.  Hirst.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  W.  Hirst. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  in  his  introduction  to  his  sister’s 
“  Life  of  Friedrich  List,”  says,  no  doubt  truly,  that 
“almost  every  type  of  economist  can  find  something  to 
abuse  and  something  to  praise  in  Friedrich  List. 
An  industrial  Protectionist  loves  him  as  a  protector  of 
manufacturers,  if  a  rural  Protectionist  loathes  him  for 
refusing  to  protect  agriculture.  An  English  Tariff 
Reformer  is  pleased  with  his  denunciations  of  Adam 
Smith;  American  and  German  Tariff  Reformers  enjoy 
explaining  that,  if  List  were  now  alive,  he  would  con¬ 
sider  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  no  less  wdse  for  the  United 
States  or  Germany  now  than  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  for 
England  in  the  forties.”  In  the  same  way  those  to-day 
in  England  who,  like  List  in  his  own  day,  “  are  always 
eyeing  current  controversies,  fighting  on  one  side  or 
the  other  with  the  acrimony  of  a  party  journalist — - 
the  muse  of  history  being  their  slave  rather  than  their 
teacher  — will  find  in  this  thoughtful  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking  book  a  magazine  from  'which  to  draw  arms  and 
ammunition  for  either  side  of  the  burning  controversy. 
An  impartial  reader,  if  such  a  being  exists,  will  at 
least  discover  from  the  book  that  the  whole  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  controversy  (s,o  far  from  being  con¬ 
densed  into  the  hustings  question  as  to  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  allowing  cheap  German  goods  or  cheap 

Polish  Jews  to  be.  dumped  down  in  England)  is  of 

infinite  breadth  and  complexity. 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

If  you  are  wise  you  will  not  depend  upon  the  library 
to  supply  you  with  Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop’s 
“Everybody’s  Secret”  (Alston,  Rivers,  6s.).  It  will 
be  in  such  demand,  for  if  merit  for  once  should 

receive  its  just  reward  it  will  be  the  novel  of  the 
year.  Besides,  you  will  want  to  read  it  more*  than 
once;  once,  perhaps,  right  through  for  its  s.tory, 

and  afterwards  to  have  it  by  you  to  read  at  leisure 
for  its  grace  and  its  charm  and  its  wit.  So  if 
you  are  wise  you  will  buy  the  book  and  pack  it  away 


in  the  bag,  and  keep  it  against  that  dull  hour  which 
will  intrude  itself  into  the  best  arranged  holiday.  All 
the  people  in  it  are  companionable.  Peterbob,  Toby, 
Christine,  Iris,  Patricia  are  all  so  human  in  their  in¬ 
consistencies.  It  is  a  love  story,  of  course;  the  love 
story  of  Toby  and  Christine,  into  which  Iris  is  a 
pathetic  intruder.  Toby,  the  Admiral’s  son,  is  just 
‘'pals”  with  Christine,  and  blind  to  her  devotion,  thou 
comes  Iris— but  only  Mr.  Calbhrop  can  tell  Mr. 
Calthrop’s  story.  To  retell  it  would  be  to  spoil  it. 

A  story  of  another  type,' with  a  more  specialist  appeal, 
smacking  of  adventure  and  the  salt  taste  of  the  sea, 
Mr.  Bullen’s  latest  story,  “Beyond”  (Chapman  and 
Hall,  6s.),  has  also  attractions  for  the  holiday-maker. 
It  is  in  the  days  when  only  a  few  dreamers  were  think¬ 
ing  of  steam  that  the  heroes  of  this  story  adventured 
forth  on  the  sturdy  barque  Titan  for  a  three  years’ 
cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  after  sperm  whales. 
It  was  a  melodramatic  adventure  in  its  inception,  and 
Mr.  Bullen  is  not  sparing  of  his  thrills.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  battle  with  hordes  of  cuttle-fish  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea  which  is  almost  incredibly  horrible,  and 
there  is  a  scene  of  capture  by  pirates  nearly  as  intense. 
But  not  for  these,  nor  for  the  crude  characterisation, 
nor  the  melodramatic  story  will  Mr.  Bullen’s  book  be 
read,  but  for  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sea  which 
reveal  themselves  on  every  page. 

The  book  of  short  stories  is  always  welcome  to  tho 
holiday-maker,  and  doubly  welcome  when  the  stories 
are  of  the  calibre  of  those  contained  in  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes’  “  Studies  in  Wives  ”  (Heinemann,  6s.).  Mrs. 
Lowndes  knows  how  to  present  temperament,  and  these 
studies  are  fascinating  examples  of  her  art.  How  skil- 
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fully,  in  “  Althea’s  Opportunity,”  she  presents  the  com¬ 
monplace  in  femininity  without  once  telling  her 
readers  that  Althea  is  commonplace !  How  cleverly 
she  suggests  the  strength  that  lies  hidden  away  some¬ 
where  under  the  commonplace  veil,  to  he  revealed  under 
the  stress  of  confrontation  with  a  crisis  which  would 
have  warranted  hysterics  in  the  mere  flabby  female ! 
And  Althea  is  but  one  of  the  wives  Mrs.  Lowndes 
studies  to  such  good  purpose  in  this'  fascinating  book. 

A  very  different  sort  of  short  story  is  to  be  found  in 
“  The  League  of  the  White  Hand,”  by  Oswald  Crawfurd 
(Chapman  and  Hall,  6s.).  The  league  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  organisations  which  have  become  popular  in 
fiction  of  recent  times.  Its  members  are  actuated  by 
high  moral  principles,  which  it  proceeds  to  enforce  by 
all  sorts  of  immoral  means.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
anti-Socialist  league,  and  strikes  a  blow  for  indi¬ 
vidualism  by  kidnapping  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  bringing  in  a  Socialist  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  doings  of  thei  league  are  all  strikingly 
impossible,  and  sometimes  degenerate  into  mere  non¬ 
sense,  but,  still  the  nonsense  is  amusing  nonsense. 

Realism  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Neil  Lyons’  collection 
of  stories  and  studies  to  be  found  in  “  Sixpenny  Pieces  ” 
(John  Lane,  6s.).  Tire  book  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
“  Arthurs,”  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  of 
its  kind.  In  it  are  sketched  the  people  who  crowd 
into  the  consulting-room  of  the  sixpenny  doctor,  living 
inhabitants  of  that  greater  London  which  so  few  writers 
explore,  while  the  few  who  do  are  so  concerned  with  their 
own  impressions  that  they  have  not  time  to  present  a 
picture  of  its  inhabitants  as  they  exist.  Mr.  Lyons  does 
not  insist  upon  the  ugliness  of  the  life  in  the  East  End. 


He  sees  it  whole,  sees  its  humour  and  its  pathos,  and 
presents  it  without  undue  exaggeration.  When  he 
deals  with  it  he  is  on  firm  ground,  but  one  cannot  quite 
believe  in  his  sixpenny  doctor,  nor  in  James. 

One  other  volume  of  short  stories  will  have  its 
fascination  for  the  holiday-maker,  “The  Backwoods¬ 
men,”  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.).  Mr. 
Roberts  goes  to  the  wild  for  his  inspiration  and  finds 
it.  In  the  past  he  has  often  been  content  to  deal  with 
the  life  dramas  of  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and  the 
fishes ;  in  this  volume  it  is  man’s  struggle  for  existence 
against  the  remorseless  enmity  of  nature  that  he  chooses 
to  depict.  He  succeeds  admirably,  and  there  is  not  a 
story  of  the  whole  fifteen  in  the  volume  which  one  can 
afford  to  skip. 

NOTES. 

As  one  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  New 
World,  Mexico  is  fittingly  made  the  subject  of  a  volume 
in  Mr.  Eisher  Unwin’s  South  American  Series,  though 
it  belongs  geographically  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent.  The  author  is  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Enock,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  admirable  volume  on  Peru  in 
the  same  series.  Mr.  Enock  has  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  and  a  remarkably  graphic  literary 
style.  He  makes  interesting  what  from  most  pens' 
might  have  been  dull  descriptions  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  mines,  the  railways,  the  commerce,  and 
industries  of  Mexico — matters  on  which  his  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  of  valuei  to  investors  and  business  men. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  general  reader  that  the  book 
will,  after  all,  make  its  principal  appeal  as  a  singularly 
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Sale  over  5,000,000  Copies. 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD’S  NOVELS. 

Cloth,  Is.  net  per  vol.  May  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers',  where 
a  list  of  the  Stories  may  be  seen. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


NOW  READY, 

THE  RAMBLINGS  OF 
AN  OLD  MUMMER 

By  RUSSELL  CRAUFURD. 

An  interesting  volume  of  bright,  breezy  anecdotes 
of  well-known  theatrical  favourites — past  and  present. 

Price  Six  Shillings.  At  all  Libraries. 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 
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fascinating  account  of  the  history  and  romance  of  the 
country,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  political  and 
social  conditions,  and  the  life  and  character  of  its 
people.  The  volume  (price  10s.  6d.)  is  furnished  with 
a  map  and  numerous  illustrations. 

‘  The  Voice  of  the  Orient”  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
travel  and  research  into  the  mysteries  of  India  which 
Mr.  John  Long  will  shortly  publish.  The  author  is 
Mrs.  Walter  Tibbits,  who,  it  is  said,  “occupies  a  unique 
position  as  being  the  only  woman  in  the  Western  social 
world  who  openly  professes  her  conversion  to  the 
Hindu  religion,  being  a  member  of  the  Shivite  sect.” 
To  pursue  her  studies  of  Hinduism,  Mr*,.  Tibbits 
makes  periodical  disappearances  from  white  society, 
living  for  months  together  with  a  Hindu  family  of  high 
standing,  wearing  Indian  dress  and  eating  Indian  food. 
Mr.  Long  also  announces  “  Gilded  Beauties  of  the 
Second  Empire,”  a  translation  of  a  new  book  by  M. 
Frederic  Loliee ;  and  “Eton  Memories/’  by  an  Old 
Etonian. 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  on  “Essex”  (2s.  6d. 
net),  which  has  just  been  added  to  Messrs.  Methuen’s 
well-known  series  of  Little  Guides,  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox 
defends  that  county  from  the  aspersions  of  those  vdio 
regard  it  as  altogether  uninteresting.  Essex  is,  he 
declares,  brimful  of  attractions,  both  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  certainly  his  book  does  much  to  make  good 
his  case.  It  is  written  on  the  familiar  lines  of  the 
rest  of  the  Little  Guides,  and  it  can  be  warmly  com¬ 
mended  to  all  who'  desire  to  make  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  much-maligned  county.  There  are  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  two  maps. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott  writes :  — 

I  am  sure  it  will  amuse  you  to  hear — re  your  kind  review  of 
“Treasure  Trove  ”  in  the  issue  of  June  30 — that,  the  only  episode 
that  isn’t  fiction  in  the  book  is  the  one  so  “difficult  to'believe.” 
A  friend  sent  me  a  newspaper  cutting  describing  how  a  burglar 
raiding  a — I  think  it  was  Peckham — house  was  disturbed  and  left 
behind  a  packet  of  valuable  jewels,  which  those  honest  folk 
handed  to  the  police.  I  thought,  “Suppose  they  hadn’t  given 
them  nip?  ”  and  so  wrote  “Treasure  Trove.”  Fact  once  more  is 
proven  more  “unreal”  than  fiction! 


A  number  of  new  volumes  are  in  preparation  for 
Harper’s  Library  of  Living  Thought,  a  series  which  has 
been  remarkably  well  received.  Two  to  be  issued  this 
week  are  “The  Transmigration  of  Souls,”  by  Professor 
D.  A.  Bertholet,  and  “Jesus  or  Paul1?”  by  Professor 
Arnold  Meyer. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Gostling,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  English  version  of  Anatole  le  Braz’s  “  The  Land 
of  Pardons,”  is  herself  the  author  of  yet  another 
Brittany  book,  to  which  M.  le  Braz  contributes  an 
appreciative  introduction.  “  The  Bretons  at  Home  ” 
is  the  title  of  the  new  book,  which  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen,  price  10s.  6d.  net.  In  her  many 
visits  to  Brittany  the  author  has  gathered  a  rich 
harvest  of  legend  and  history  from  the  peasants  and 
other  original  sources,  and  as  an  account  of  the  country 
and  the  people  themselves  as  they  were  in  the  past  and 
as  they  are  to-day  the  volume  is  full  of  charm  and 
interest.  There  are  a  dozen  illustrations  in  colour  by 
Gaston  Fauty  Lescone  and  others  from  photographs. 

“  Stories  by  Cervantes  ”  and  “  Stories  by  the 
Essayists  ”  are  two  new  volumes  (Is.  each)  in  Messrs. 
Jack’s  series,  “  The  World’s  Story-tellers.”  Mr.  Arthur 
Hansome,  the  editor  of  the  series,  contributes  an  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  to  each  volume. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  wrote  a 
biography  of  General  Diaz,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  which  has  run  through  several 
editions  in  England  and  America.  The  President 
thinks  so  highly  of  the  book  that  he  has  paid  the  author 
the  compliment  of  asking  her  to  bring  it  up  to  date, 
and  it  is  being  officially  translated  into  Spanish,  to  be 
the  standard  work  on  his  life. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  contributing  a  criticism  of  the 
Budget  to  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  a  kindred  subject  is  dealt  wTith  in  a  paper 
on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard 
to  Money  Bills  by  Mr.  IL  C.  Maekin,  who  was  for 
many  years  clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


Libmi’s.  NEW  BOOKS  nit,. 

TRAVELS  IN  A  LITTLE  KNOWN  LAND. 

PORTUGAL  :  Its  Land  and  People. 

15 v  W.  II.  KOEBEL.  With  21  Beautiful  Plates  in  Colour  by  Mrs.  S. 
ROOPE  DOCKERY,  and  59  Illustrations  in  Half  Tone.  Iioval  two, 
lCs.  net.  . 

A  work  that  covers  fresh  ground,  describing  the  landscape,  life, 
and  customs  of  those  districts  which  have  so  far  met  with  little 
attention  from  British  writers — such  as  the  far  North  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Alemtijo  province,  with  its  cork  forests.  Beyond  this  the  subjects 
range  from  the  Duoro  vineyards  to  the  ethics  of  the  national  bull- 
lights  and  rural  fairs. 

THE  LAST  BAYS  OF  PAPAL  SOME  1850-1870 

By  It,  LE  CESARE. 

Abridged  with  the  Assistance  of  the  Author,  and  Translated  bv 
II  IfLEN  ZIMME  RN,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  G.  M, 
TREVELYAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  Gd.  net. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  the  temporal  power  offers  materia!  full  of 
picturesque  episodes  never  before  adequately  described  for  the 
English  reader.  Full  and  impartial  justice  is  done  to  he  subject  by  the 
wel'-known  historian  of  the  “Last  Days  o£  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.1' 


NEW  SUMMER  FICTION 


F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE 

PRISCILLA 

AND 

CHARYBDIS 


“Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  has  never  been 
seen  to  more  advantage.” 

— British  Weekly. 

» 

“This  most  cntei tabling  social  comedy.’ 

—  The  Times. 

“A  brisk,  lively,  and  picturesque  novel.” 

— l'all  Mali  Gazette. 


“Characteristic  of  his  best  work.’  MORRIS 

— The  Outlook. 

,‘Mr.  Norris  is  an  adept  at  the  craft  of  novel- 
writing.” — Academy. 


THE  ACTRESS.  By  Louise  Clossf.r  Hale.  A  novel  of  stage 

life  set  for  the  most  part  in  London,  and  written  by  the  Actress  herself. 

THE  KIN 3  IN  YELLOW.  By  it.  SV.  Chambers,  Author  of 

“Cardigan,”  &c. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  th:s  author's  earliest  and  most  characteristic 
work. 

LOW  SOCIETY.  By  Robert  Halifax. 

A  new  nrvel  by  the  author  of  “The  Borderland”  and  “The  Drum 
of  Fate,”  descriptive  of  life  among  the  poor. 

DEACON'S  BLOOD-  By  H.  M.  Rideout. 

Thrilling  adventures  in  China  during  a  Boxer  rising. 

THE  MOUNT  By  C.  F.  Keary,  Author  of  “  The  Journalist.” 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  10,  Orange-street,  London,  W.C. 


THE 

PERJURER 


The  Sovraaty  of  Society. 

By  HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD.  5s.  net.  An  analysis 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  social  ideals  and  aspirations  in 
this  country,  among  all  classes  and  in  every  field  of  the 
.national  activities — Politics  and  Society;  On  “Social 
Influence”;  Soeictvand  Religion;  On  Gentilityand  Position, 
&e.,  &c. 

An  Empire  in  Pawn. 

Being  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Indian,  Coionial, 
and  Domestic  Finance,  Preference,  Free  Trade,  & c. 
By  A.  J.  WILSON,  nos  6d.  net. 

THE  MERMAID  SERIES-NEW  VOLUME. 

The  Complete  Plays 
of  Robert  Greene. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  THOMAS  H. 
DICKINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Also  a  Thin 
Paper  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Through  Uganda 
to  Mount  Elgon 

With  Glimpses  by  the  Way. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  PURVIS.  Illustrated  with  Photo¬ 
graphs.  6s. 

Will  appeal  to  the  general  reader  as  an  interesting,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  instructive  volume  of  travel. 

A  Tramp’s  Schooling. 

By  A.  M.  COOPER,  M.  A.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Chapter  Titles  include :  Walks  in  My  Own  Country — How 
I  Walked  Across  Denmark— The  Road  to  Pompeii— Across 
Sweden  on  Foot — What  I  have  Seen  of  Society. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1,  Adelphi- terrace,  London. 

j  rw.  . .  ■u-mow.gg’l 


ClTEUILE  MARRIAGE  :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 
O  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  new  Edition  just, 
uublishea.  Post  free,  8s.  9d.  ,  ,  . 

London  ;  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  33,  Qraceshureh-sUeet. 
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Sandows  Health 

Library 


j  SAMW’S  HEALTH  LIBRARY 

ILLUSTRATED 

Vol. 

1 

Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

Vol. 

2 

Constipation  and  its  Cura 

Vol. 

3 

Liver  Troubles 

Vol. 

4 

Nervous  Disorders  in  Men 

Vei. 

5 

Nervous  Disorders  in  Women 

Vol. 

6 

Obesity  In  Men 

Vol. 

7 

Obesity  in  Wo  ms  si 

Vol. 

S 

Heart  Affections 

Vol. 

9 

Lung  and  Chest  Complaints 

Vol. 

10 

Rheumatism  and  Gout 

Vol. 

11 

Anaemia:  Its  Cause  and  Cure 

Vol. 

12 

Kidney  Disorders  :  Functional  and  I 
Chronlo 

Vo!.  1.  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

To  the  dyspeptic  man  or  woman  any 
meansof  obtaining  aradical  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure  most  be  welcomed  as  a  simple 
godsend.  Thisistheobjectof  this  book¬ 
let,  which  contains  the  secret  of  com¬ 
plete  immunity  from  the  complaint. 

Vol.  2.  Constipation  and  its  Cure. 

The  method  of  application  and 
effects  obtained  by  Mr.  Sandow’s 
system  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture, 
which  permanently  cures  99  out  of 
every  100  cases  suffering  from  this 
complaint,  is  fully  explained  in  the 
course  of  this  booklet. 

Vol.  3.  Liver  Troubles. 

This  volume  of  the  Sandow  Health 
Library  deals  fully  with  the  ailment 
comprehensively  designated  “  Liver.” 

It  explains  to  the  sufferer  the  means 
by  which  a  speedy  and  lasting’  cure 
may  be  obtained. 

Vol.  4.  Nervous  Disorders  in 


24  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES. 

Mr.  SANDOW  invites  Readers  of  “TRUTH  ’ 

Who  are  desirous  of  Improving  their  Health  or  Physical  Condition 

to  consult  him  personally  at  his  Institute  at  32a,  St.  James’s-street,  London,  S.W.,  or  if 
this  is  impossible  to  apply  for  copies  of  the  volumes  upon  the  particular  ailment  from 
which  each  suffers.  Mr.  Sandow  makes  no  charge  for  the  literature  upon  the  subject 
cf  his  Exercise  Treatment  for  tne  cure  of  illness  without  medicine,  nor  does  a  visit  of 
inquiry  place  any  obligation  upon  the  caller. 

Mr  Sandow  would  remind  readers  that  Truth  recently  investigated  the  records 
of  hundreds  of  cases  and  published  the  result,  viz,,  that  99  out  of  every  100  were 
substantially  benefited ,  and  94  out  of  every  100  entirely  cured  by  Ms  treatment , 

vital  fluid,  but  it  is  blood  lacking  in 
quality.  All  this  is  fully  explained 
in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s 
Health  Library  under  notice. 

Vo!.  12.  Kidney  Disorders: 

Functional  and  Chronic. 

Many  medical  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  regard  a  course  of 
Sandow’s  Physical  Culture  as  the 
soundest  and  most  certain  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  forms  of  kidney  dis¬ 
order. 

VoS.  13.  Lack  of  Vigour. 

This  volume  is  one  which  should  be 
carefully  read  by  every  man  who  is 


SANDOW  S  HEALTH  LIBRARY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Vol.  13 
Vol.  14 
Vol.  15 
Vol.  16 
Vol.  17 
Vol.  18 
Vol.  19 
Vol.  20 
Vol.  21 
Vol.  22 
Vol.  23 
Vol.  24 


Lack  of  Vigour 
Physical  Deformities  in  Men 
Physical  Deformities  in  Women 
Functional  Defacts  in  Speech 
Circulatory  Disorders 
Skin  Disorders 

Physical  Development  for  Men 
Everyday  Health 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Hea’th  and  Ailments 
Figure  Culture  for  Women 
Insomnia 
Neurasthenia 


Men. 


In  this  book  Mr.  Sandow  goes  most  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
question,  convincing  the  sufferer  that,  as  in  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  which  have  been  through  his  hands,  he  can  make  Life  again 
a  beautiful  and  joyous  thing  for  him. 

Vol.  5.  Nervous  Disorders  in  Women. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Sandow  makes  it  quite  clear  to  the  lady 
reader  how,  by  a  perfectly  simple,  inexpensive,  ind  pleasant 
process,  she  is  enabled  to  banish  any  of  the  various  forms  of 
nervous  disorders  to  which  women  are  subject. 

Vol.  6.  Obesity  in  Men. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  whole  trouble  may  bo 
speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  whilst  the  general  health  is 
improved  out  of  all  recognition. 

Vol.  7.  Obesity  in  Women. 

Mr.  Sandow  points  out  to  the  sufferer  a  safe,  speedy,  and  certain 
method  by  which  she  can  rid  herself  of  this  dangerous  and 
unsightly  ailment. 

Vol.  S.  Heart  Affections. 

Weak  hearts  are  eminently  amenable  to  treatment  by  the 
Sandow  system  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture,  and  records  of  a 
number  of  cases  which  prove  this  to  be  so  are  included  in  this 
important  volume  of  the  Sandow  Health  Library. 

Vol.  9.  Lung  and  Chest  Complaints. 

Curative  Physical  Culture  is  directed,  in  chest  and  lung  com¬ 
plaints,  to  several  different  objects.  Do  not  wait  until  you  or 
your  child  show  signs  of  developing  trouble ;  obtain  this  book. 

Vol.  lO.  Rheumatism  and  Gout. 

This  book  shows  how  these  complaints  may  be  speedily  and 
permanently  removed  by  means  at  once  simple,  pleasant,  and 
economical. 


conscious  of  any  depletion  of  nervous 
force  or  any  lack  of  natural  vitality. 
Vol.  14.  Physical  Deformities  in  Men 
Mr.  Eugen  Sandow  points  out  to  the 
physically  deformed  how  his  method 
of  curative  exercise  will  help  him  to  rid 
himself  of  what  can  only  be  described 
as  an  ugly  blot  on  Life’s  fair  page. 

Vol.  15.  Physical  Deformities  in 
Women. 

This  volume  of  Sandow’s  Health 
Library  explains  how,  by  his  system 
of  curative  physical  exercise,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  achieve  his  unique 
results,  and  how,  in  your  own  par¬ 
ticular  case,  if  afflicted  with  spinal 
curvature  or  some  other  defect,  he 
will  almost  certainly  be  able  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Vol.  16.  Functional  Defects  in 
Speech. 

__  ,  Explains  exactly  the  application  of 

Mr.  Sandow  s  system  of  curative  exercise,  demonstrating  beyond  all 
question  not  only  its  theoretical  feasibility,  but  its  practical  value. 

Vol.  17.  Circulatory  Disorders. 

Mr.  Sandow  goes  fully  into  circulatory  disorders,  and  shows 
how,  by  his  system  of  curative  exercise,  the  desired  results  may 
be  speedily  attained.  J 

Vol.  IS.  Skin  Disorders. 

Mr.  Sandow  explains  how  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  system 
ol  curative  exercise  exactly  meets  cases*of  skin  disorder,  ensuring 
a  permanent  cure  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Vol.  19.  Physical  Development  of  Men. 

in  men  muscular  development/  can  t>o  obtained  to  a  greater  ov 
less  extent  as  desired.  This  matter  is  fully  dealt  with  in  this 
number  of  the  Sandow  Popular  Health  Library. 

Vol.  20.  Everyday  Health. 

Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  vast  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  not  quite  up  to  par  may,  by  means  of  his  system  of 
scientific  curative  exercise,  perfect  their  health. 

Vol.  21.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Health  and  Ailments. 

Mr.  Sandow  earnestly  and  cordially  recommends  all  parents 
who  have  their  children’s  future  welfare  at  heart  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  volume. 

Vol.  22.  Figure  Culture  for  Women. 

Every  woman  should  obtain  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  Health 
Library,  in  which  he  gives  ladies  valuable  information  upon  a 
subject  of  pre-eminent  importance  to  members  of  the  fair  sex. 

Vol.  23.  Insomniai 

This  book  shows  the  sufferer  exactly  how  Mr.  Sandow’s  system 
of  scientific  exercise  deals  with  Insomnia,  and  how  regular, 
healthy,  and  refreshing  sleep  may  be  speedily  re-induced. 

Vol.  24.  Neurasthenia. 

The  Neurasthenic  suffers  most  acutely  in  mind  and  body,  but 
the  disorder,  terrible  as  it  is,  can  be  permanently  cured  by  a 
simple,  pleasant,  and  economical  means,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Sandow  shows. 


Vol.  11.  Anaemia:  Its  Cause  and  Cure. 

The  form  of  anaemia  which  troubles  young  women  has  nothing 
to  do  with  loss  of  blood.  Its  victims  have  quite  a  full  supply  of  the 

Mr.  EUGEN  SANDOW’S  address  for  calls  or  written  application  for  a  volume  on  the  sufferer's  ailment  is:— 

The  Sandow  Curative  Institute,  32a,  St.  James’s  Street,  London,  S.W, 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Lovx  &  Malcomson,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holbom,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  H.  LabouCHERE  at  10,  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-st.,  E.C., 
In  the  City  Qf  London,  Cheques  and  Pest  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Reginald  H  Booker,  “Truth”  Buildings,  Carteret-st.,  Queen  Anne’s-sate  S.  W. 

fintered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  thejfew  York,  N. Y„  Post  Office,  1903.  ’  ^  J 
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( Continued  from  page  32.) 

conclusion  of  the  process  he  stayed  awhile  chatting  with 
Mr.  Vavasour,  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  shop,  and  they  discussed  all  sorts  of  matters — 
among  others  the  prevailing  financial  depression. 

“Yes;  there’s  no  doubt  things  are  beastly  bad,  Vava¬ 
sour,”  remarked  Wingrove,  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  “  All  classes,  even  the  most  wealthy,  are  being 
hit.” 

“  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Wingrove,”  nodded  the 
tailor,  a  most  imposing,  polished,  and  even  gentlemanly 
personage.  “  If  you  knew  the  number  of  customers 
— men  in  a  good  position,  too — who  have  come  to  me 
for  cash  loans  of  late  you  would  be  surprised.” 

“Eh?  Do  you  do  anything  in  that  line?”  inquired 
Wingrove,  evidently  surprised.  “  I  had  no  idea  you 
went  in  for  lending  money.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  answered  Vavasour,  in  his  genial  way. 
“  For  good  customers  only,  of  course.  If  you  should 
ever  at  any  time  be  temporarily  up  a  tree,  Mr. 
Wingrove,  I  should  always  be  happy  to  advance  you 
a  bit.” 

“You  would?” 

“  Certainly  ;  with  pleasure.” 

“Well,  now,  I  really  think  Providence  must  have 
sent  me  here  this  afternoon,”  exclaimed  Wingrove, 
laughing ;  “for,  just  at  the  moment,  I  am  decidedly  up 
a  tree,  and  a  pony  would  come  in  most  handy.” 

“  You  can  have  it,  sir,  and  welcome,”  replied  the 
genial  Vavasour.  “  Come  into  my  office,  and  I  will 
write  you  a  cheque  at  once.  Of  course,  you  understand 
that  I  must  make  you  some  slight  charge  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  replied  Wingrove,  who,  so  long  as 
he  got  the  money,  didn’t  mind  what  he  paid  for  it. 

Vavasour  let  him  down  pretty  easily,  only  charging 
him  £2  10s.  for  three  months,  and  requiring  him  to  sign 
a  promissory  note  for  £27  10s.,  repayable  at  the  end  of 
the  period  specified. 

Wingrove,  highly  delighted,  at  once  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Henley,  regard¬ 
less  of  expense,  and  was  looking  serenely  forward  to  a 
really  good  time,  when  on  the  very  day  before  the 
Regatta  he  experienced  a  bitter  disappointment.  Call¬ 
ing  at  the  flat,  where  Mildred  lived  with  her  mother,  to 
settle  by  what  train  they  should  leave  Paddington  on 
the  morrow,  he  found  his  fiancee  lying  on  the  sofa,  tem¬ 
porarily  a  cripple.  It  appeared  that  less  than  an  hour 
previously  she  had  slipped  on  the  parquet-flooring  with 
her  foot  under  her,  twisting  her  ankle  in  the  fall.  The 
doctor,  who  had  left  just  before  Wingrove’ s  arrival, 
had  pronounced  the  sprain  rather  a  nasty  one,  and  had 
prescribed  absolute  rest  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  So,  of 
course,  Henley  was  out  of  the  question. 

“  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,”  said  Mildred,  “  and  more 
disappointed  than  I  can  say.  I  was  just  going  to  ’phone 
you  the  unfortunate  news  when  you  came  in.” 

“  Oh,  well,  it  can’t  be  helped,  Mill,”  he  answered,  as 
he  bent  and  kissed  her.  “  Of  course,  I’m  frightfully 
disappointed  too.  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  simply 
heavenly  time  with  you.  But  there.  The  gods  have 
willed  otherwise,  and  there’s  no  good  worrying  about  it. 
What  does  worry  me,  however,  old  girl,  is  that  you 
should  be  crocked  up  like  this.  Does  your  ankle  pain 
you  very  much,  Mill?  ” 

“No,  dear,  thank  you.  I  hardly  feel  it  when  I  am 
lying  still.  It’s  only  when  I  move  that  it  hurts  worth 
speaking  of.  But  I  say,  Hal?” 

“  What,  dearest?” 

“  Why,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  won’t  be 
able  to  use  your  tickets  for  the  Club  Lawn  unless  you 
take  a  lady,  will  you?  ” 

“No,  Mill.  But  that  doesn’t  matter.  I  shan’t  care 
to  go  at  all  without  you ;  and  no  doubt  I  can  easily  find 
some  one  to  give  my  tickets  away  to,  so  that  they  shan’t 
be  wasted.” 

“  Oh,  Hal !  I  do  hope  you  will  go.  I  should  bate,  to 
think  you  were  being  done  out  of  your  fun  all  on  account 
of  my  stupid  accident.” 
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“  Dear  old  girl,  there  would  be  no  fun  for  me  without 
you.” 

“  Come,  Hal,”  she  remonstrated,  patting  him  on  the 
arm  with  affectionate  playfulness,  “  this  is  really  non¬ 
sense.  Henley  is  still  Henley,  even  though  I  am  con¬ 
fined  to  the  drawing-room  sofa  with  a  sprained  ankle.” 

“  True,  O  Mill.  But  for  Henley,  merely  as  Henley, 
I  do  not  care  a  button.  I  was  looking  forward  to  it 
as  the  excuse  for  a  jolly  picnic  with  you,  and  for  no 
other  reason.” 

“  It’s  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  say  that - ” 

“  I  mean  it,  too.” 

“  You  will  change  your  opinion  when  you  get  to 
Henley.” 

“  I  have  no  intention  of  getting  to  Henley.” 

“  But  I  have  every  intention  of  your  getting  there. 
Seriously,  Hal.  I  am  not  joking.  As  I  am  hors  de 
combat ,  I  must  find  you  some  other  girl  to  take  instead.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  other  girl.” 

“  But  you  will  do  it  to  please  me,  dearest,  won’t 
you  ?  ”  she  smiled,  coaxingly. 

“  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you,”  he  answered. 

“Very  well,  then,”  she  said.  “I  consider  that 
settled,  sir.  And  I  shall  set  about  finding  you  a  nice 
girl  at  once.” 

“But,  Mill,  why  are  you  so  keen  on  this?” 

“  Simply  because  I  won’t  have  you  miss  the  most 
enjoyable  water-picnic  of  the  season  because  I  happen 
to  have  slipped  and  twisted  my  ankle.  And  oh,  Hal ! 
It  has  just  crossed  my  mind — — Yes,  yes!  I  really 
believe  I  have  found  the  very  girl  I  am  looking  for,” 
she  exclaimed,  her  face  brightening  eagerly. 

“  The  deuce  you  have,  Mill !  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Gladys  Braithwaite.” 

“  Don’t  recollect  the  name,”  said  Wingrove,  shaking 
his  head.  “Have  I  ever  met  her?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  you  have.  She’s  an  old  school- 
friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  have  only  resumed  ac¬ 
quaintance  quite  recently.  An  awfully  good  sort,  too. 
I  know  she’d  love  to  go  to  Henley  if  she  had  the  chance. 
Oh,  here’s  the  mater.  Mater,  just  ring  up  Gladys 
Braithwaite  for  me  on  the  ’phone,  there’s  a  dear,  and 
ask  her  if  she’d  care  to  go  to  Henley  to-morrow;  and  if 
she  would,  will  she  run  round  and  see  me  at  once.” 

In  some  evident  surprise,  Mrs.  Littler  went  off  to 
execute  this  commission.  Presently  she  returned  to 
say  that  Gladys  Braithwaite  would  like  to  go  to  Henley 
very  much,  and  would  be  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Within  a  -few  minutes  of  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  young  lady  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  tall, 
handsome  brunette,  stately  of  figure  and  generally 
striking  in  appearance.  Wingrove  thought  he  had 
seldom  seen  a  finer-looking  girl.  When  greetings  had 
been  exchanged  and  Wingrove  had  been  duly  intro¬ 
duced,  Mildred  Littler  proceeded  to  explain  to  her 
friend  the  precise  position  of  affairs. 

“  So  I  have  decided,”  she  announced,  in  conclusion, 
“  that  you  are  to  take  my  place,  Glad,  dear,  and  that 
Mr.  Wingrove  is  to  escort  you  to  Henley.  You  will 
not”  (playfully)  “find  him  a  bad  escort.  I  speak  from 
experience.  And  I  think  I  can  promise  he  will  look 
after  you  well — won’t  you,  Halford?” 

“  I  will  do  my  best,”  replied  the  young  man,  more 
and  more  impressed  with  Miss  Braithwaite’s  extreme 
good  looks. 

“  It  will  be  very  kind  of  Mr.  Wingrove  if  he  really 
won’t  mind  taking  me,”  said  Gladys.  “  I  have  never 
been  to  Henley,  and  I  confess  I  am  just  longing  for  it.” 

“  A  pleasure,  I’m  sure,”  murmured  Wingrove,  politely. 
He  could  have  said  no  less,  however  much  he  might 
have  disliked  the  proposal.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
having  taken  thorough  stock  of  Gladys,  he  didn’t  dislike 
it  at  all.  Of  course,  she  wasn’t  Mill.  Still,  for  a 
substitute,  she  was  (in  the  language  of  the  sportsman) 
distinctly  useful. 

“  Good !  Then  we  may  consider  that  arranged,” 
cried  Mildred,  delightedly.  “By  the  way”  (in  jesting 
banter),  “you  two  won’t  flirt  too  outrageously,  will 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  never  flirt,”  replied  Miss  Braithwaite-,  demurely. 

“  Nor  I,”  added  Wingrove. 

“Oh,  Hal,”  laughed  Mildred.  “Where  do  you  expect 
to  go  to  ?  ” 
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Before  they  separated,.  Halford  Wingrove  arranged 
the  hour  at  which  he  should  meet  Miss  Braithwaite  at 
Paddington  on  the  morrow ;  and  for  once  in  his  life, 
this  happy-go-lucky  young  man  was  up  to  time.  If 
Gladys  had  looked  smart  and  attractive  yesterday,  she 
now  looked  doubly  so  in  her  exceedingly  effective 
Henley  toilet.  Every  man  who  passed  turned  involun¬ 
tarily  to  look  at  her.  It  really  made  Wingrove  feel 
quite  proud  to  he  seen  in  her  company.  lie  was  a 
handsome  fellow  himself,  and,  despite  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  engaged  man,  an  inveterate  flirt.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  he  exactly  made  love  to  Gladys,  but  he 
made  a  distinctly  colourable  imitation  thereof )  and  she, 
meaning,  I  am  sure,  no  harm  by  it,  was  not  backward 
to  respond.  Certainly,  any  one  seeing  them  together 
would  have  taken  them,  if  not  for  lovers,  at  any  rate  for 
persons  on  the  high  road  to  become  so.  * 

As  they  were  strolling  about  on  the  Club  Lawn, 
they  met  an  aristocratic-looking  man,  about  forty  years 
of  age  apparently,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  Gladys  rather 
stiffly  and  scowled,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
at  Gladys’  escort.  Miss  Braithwaite,  however,  didn’t 
seem  to  notice  either  the  stiffness  or  the  scowl. 

She  bowed  to  the  gentleman,  smiling  quite  sweetly 
and  saying  : 

“  Oh,  Lord  Summerstoke — this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  Let  me  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Halford 
Wingrove.” 

Wingrove  lifted  his  hat.  Lord  Summerstoke  .went 
through  the  form  of  touching  the  brim  of  his.  His 
lordship’s  bushy  eyebrows  contracted  more  fiercely 
than  ever. 

“Is — is — your  mother  here,  Miss  Braithwaite?”  he 
inquired,  with  marked  displeasure. 

“  No,”  smiled  Gladys,  ignoring  his  evident  ill-humour. 

“  The  mater  felt  too  rotten  to  come.  So  I  got  my  friend, 
Mr.  Wingrove  to  bring  me.” 

Lord  Summerstoke  muttered  something  inaudible. 
Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  stalked  off. 

“I  say,  what’s  the  matter  with  him?”  exclaimed 
Wingrove. 

“  Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  smiled  Miss  Braithwaite, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  “  unless  it  is  that  he  thinks 
you  are  rather  too  young  and  good-looking  to  be  going 
about  alone  with  me.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it.  But — excuse  me — what  right  has 
he  to  constitute  himself  the  censor  of  your  behaviour?  ” 

“  None,”  replied  Miss  Braithwaite,  flushing  slightly. 

“  At  least,  not  at  present.” 

“Do  you  mean  he  is  ever  likely  to  have?” 

“  That  depends.  However,  don’t  let  us  worry  further 
about  him,  my  dear  Mr.  Wingrove.  Let  us  enjoy 
ourselves.  .  . 

Several  times  again  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they 
ran  up  against  Lord  Summerstoke,  and,  on  each  occa¬ 
sion,  the  scowling  stare  to  which  he  treated  Wingrove 
was  more  truculent  than  before.  On  the  last  occasion, 
he  stopped  and  spoke : 

“  Miss  Braithwaite,”  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice, 
pointedly  ignoring  Wingrove,  “will  you  do  the  favour 
to  give  me  a  few  words  with  you — alone  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  Lord  Summerstoke,  if  you  wish,”  she 
replied,  quite  coolly.  “  Excuse  me,  a  moment,”  she 
added,  turning  smilingly  to  Wingrove. 

The  moment  proved  to  be  rather  a  long  moment.  It 
was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  she  returned. 

“  I  do  hope  you  won’t  think  me  rude,”  she  said,  “  but 
Lord  Summerstoke  has  offered  me  a  lift  in  his  motor 
back  to  town,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  accept.  Now,  don’t 
look  vexed,  there’s  a  dear  boy.  This  is  all  in  your  own 
interest — in  fact,  very  much  so,  as  you  will  understand 
when  your  get  back  to  town.  By  the  way,  give  Mill 
my  best  love,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  hurried  off  to 
rejoin  Lord  Summerstoke,  leaving  Halford  Wingrove 
a  good  deal  annoyed  and  more  than  a  good  deal 
mystified.  What  the  deuce  did  it  all  mean? 

He  dined  with  the  Littlers  that  evening,  as  arranged. 
Mildred’s  ankle  was  so  much  better  that  she  was  able 
to  come  downstairs  and  take  her  place  at  table.  In  the 
course  of  dinner,  Wingrove  gave  her  a  full  account  of 
what  had  happened  at  Henley,  and  asked  if  she  could 


throw  any  light  on  Gladys  Braithwaite’s  bewildering 
behaviour. 

She  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  parlour-maid 
brought  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Wingrove,  and  marked 
“  important.” 

“Is  it  permitted?”  he  inquired,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Littler. 

“  Of  course,”  she  nodded. 

He  tore  open  the  envelope.  Out  fell  two  stamped 
slips  of  paper,  one  blue,  the  other  pink.  .  The  former 
proved  on  examination  to  be  his  own  promissory  note 
for  £27  TOs. ;  the  latter,  a  cheque  for  £500  signed 
H.  Braithwaite.  Enclosed  with  them  was  the  follow- 
ing  covering  letter  :  — 

Dear  ,Mr.  Wingrove, — Much  obliged  to  you  for  making  the 
running  so  effectively  at  Henley  to-day  and  affording  the  neces¬ 
sary  stimulus  to  the  favourite.  As  a  mark  of  my  appreciation  1 
return  you  herewith  your  promissory  note.  I  also  take  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £500,  which,  I  think,  may 
perhaps  facilitate  your  hymeneal  arrangements. — -Yours  vety 
truly,  Henry  Braithwaite. 

“  I  say  !  ”  What  the  deuce  does  this  mean?  ”  ejaculated 
the  young  man,  in  mingled  amazement  and  delight. 

“  Ah  !  ”  laughed  Mildred.  “  A  pleasant  little  surprise 
for  you — eh,  Hal?  You  didn’t  realise  that  you  were 
being  utilised  to  bring  that  dilly-dallyer,  Lord  "Summer¬ 
stoke,  up  to  the  scratch,  did  you?  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you  now  that  Mr.  Braithwaite  and  I  between  us  were 
responsible  for  the  arrangement,  which  he  insisted  on 
treating  as  a  matter  of  business.  Hence  his  cheque 
there  for  £500.  Under  the  circumstances  you  will  have., 
no  hesitation  about  accepting  it,  will  you?” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  he  answered.  “  And  I  will  devote 
it  to  the  suggested  purpose,  and  start  house-furnishing 
at  once.  But  what  beats  me  is  this.  How  the  deuce 
did  pere  Braithwaite  get  hold  of  this  promissory  note 
of  mine,  which  I  gave  to  my  tailor,  Vavasour?” 

“  Very  simple,  dearest  boy,”  she  answered.  “  The  two 
names  cover  one  identity.  Vavasour  is  pere  Braith¬ 
waite.” 


ART. 

- - - 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

hen  toir  Erederic  Leighton,  as  he  then  was,  said 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club  that  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  would  try  the  men  who  had  founded 
it,  while  the  third  year  would  disband  it  altogether, 
he  was  in  the  not  uncommon  position  of  the  prophet 
who  does  receive  honour  in  his  own  country  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  prophecies  are  to  prove  so 
whole-heartedly  incorrect.  Now  that  the  club,  having 
sloughed  its  more  unnecessary  vagaries  in  its  Bond- 
street  backyard,  has  blossomed  forth  in  the  fine  galleries 
of  the  R.B.A.  in  feuffolk-street,  it  can  be  seen,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  brilliancy  both  of  success 
and  failure.  And  to  me,  not  the  least  hopeful  sign  .  f 
its  future  achievement  is  this  very  fact  of  what  for 
the  most  part  may  be  called  heroic  failure. 

Sir  Erederic  Leighton  saw  a  club  of  artists  who 
painted  light  for  light’s  sake,  ugliness  for  ugliness’ 
sake,  who  scorned  convention  rather  as  a  duty  than  a 
pleasure.  What  he  did  not  see  was  a  definite1  principle 
underlying  much  uncouthness,  narrowness  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Eor  the  real  function  of  the  New  English  "Art 
Club  is  that  of  kicking^-ground  for  sturdy  artistic 
infancy,  and  the  more  stoutly  you  feel  disposed  to  kick, 
the  more  likely  are  you  to  walk  well  in  later  years. 
There  are  at  the  present  exhibition  a  number  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  who  still  regard  a  picture  solely  as  a  vehicle  for 
their  own  particular  whimsies.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  others  who  have  now  succeeded  in  ordering 
the  various  incoherent  truths  of  twenty  years  ago  into 
a  new  and  coherent  whole. 

Of  these  Mr.  Orpen  must  take  the  first  and  highest 
place  with  two  pictures,  a  magnificent  “  Portrait-group” 
and  “  The  Dead  Ptarmigan,”  a  variation,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  his  “  Young  Man  from  the  West.”  This  portrait- 
group  offers  an  interesting  comparison  with  “A  May; 
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Morning  ” — an  extremely  effective  interior  by  Mr.  Philip 
Connard.  Mr.  Connard’s  work  may  be  described  as  a 
tour  de  force ;  room,  table-cloth,  window,  dress  of 
the  figure  are  all  proofs  of  how  extremely  well  he 
can  paint  light;  Mr.  Orpen’s  “Portrait-group”  is  first 
and  foremost  a  piece  of  subtle  characterisation ;  after 
that  it  shows  a  depth  of  tone,  and  skill  in  composing  a 
group  of  men  at  a  breakfast-table,  which  place  Mr. 
Orpen  now,  if  never  before,  among  our  great  painters. 

The  second  most  powerful  picture  in  the  room  is 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Sargent’s  “  The  Solitary.”  Rarely  have 
I  seen  such  intensity  of  sunlight  as  is  concentrated  upon 
this  hermit-like  figure,  erouching  among  the  rocks  and 
trees,  and  conforming  in  pose  and  colour  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  perhaps  a  better  convention  than 
would  seem  at  first  sight,  which  sends  Mr.  Sargent’s 
portraits  to  the  Royal  Academy,  while  his  landscapes 
are  devoted  to  the  New  English  Art  Club.  Together 
they  would  suffer  from  each  other’s  brilliancy — and 
superficiality.  Apart,  a  picture  such  as  “  The  Solitary,” 
painted,  presumably,  for  pleasure  rather  than  business, 
shows  cracks  in  the  painter’s  armour  of  polished 
cynicism  and  brings  him  nearer  to  mere  humanity. 

Mr.  Augustus  John  might  really — if  he  could  spare 
the  time — be  hung  out  as  a  sign  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club.  A  precocious  infant,  he  is  still  kicking 
lustily.  Now  and  again,  when  he  perceives  that  public 
attention  is  -flagging  from  his  ancient  “  Egyptonomics,” 
he  takes  his  finger  out  of  his  -mouth  and  shows  that, 
an  he  will,  he  can  talk  with  the  best  of  them — to  wit, 
his  extremely  able  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Nicholson. 
Then,  self-conscious  always,  he  flies  again  into  Egypt. 
In  “  The  Way  down  to  the  Sea  ”  may  be  seen  the  ugliest 
possible  little  boy,  with  no  clothes,  personally  and  dis¬ 
consolately  conducting  a  huge  mamma  and  three  maiden 
aunts  down  to  the  water.  My  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  little  boy,  who  should  become  a  violent  anti¬ 
suffragist.  He  may  well  have  been  made  to  discard 
nice  new  knickerbockers,  with  pockets,  by  the  huge 
mamma,  the  smallness  of  whose  head  requires  some 
such  explanations  as  that  of  Charles  I.’s  Arab  barb.  In 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  John  has  rather  given  himself  away 
with  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Nicholson.  Obviously,  he  is 
not  nearly  as  primitive  as  he  would  seem,  and  it  will 
take  a  whole  family  of  ugly  little  boys  with  concomitant 
mammas  and  maiden  aunts  to  destroy  the  excellent 
impression  he  has  produced  with  it. 

I  am  much  interested  to  note  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
New  English  Art  Club  on  the  growing  tendency  of  our 
artists  towards  genre  painting.  At  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  there  are  at  least  four  pictures  which  bid  fair  to  set 
up  a  not  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  seventeenth 
century  Dutchmen.  Probably  the  tendency  is  due  to 
the  compromise  between  the  wearisome  portrait  and  the 
interior  proper.  In  any  case  it  is  a  fresh  direction 
for  our  present-day  painters,  and  one  in  which  they  are 
showing  an  ever-increasing  aptitude.  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  a  Manet-like  portrait-interior,  “A 
Spanish  Lady,”  by  Mr.  Philip  Connard,  and  also  by  a 
very  notable  painting  by  Mr.  Fairlie  Harmer,  “  Through 
a  Window  in  Cheyne  Walk.”  The  subject  of  this  last 
picture  has  been  exploited  by  a  dozen  artists,  from 
Whistler  downwards,  but  the  idea  of  making  the  closed 
window  serve  as  a  frame,  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
glass,  very  subtly  conveyed,  place  the  picture  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

It  may  be  the  glory  of  its  new  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  which  is  due  so  many  surprises  among  the 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Philip  Connard’s  progress  has  already 
been  noted.  Mrs.  Annie  Swynnerton  has  surpassed  her¬ 
self  in  a  charmingly  imaginative  portrait  of  the  three 
little  daughters  of  Sir  Edgar  Speyer ;  if  only  she  would 
remember  that  half  the  joy  of  reflections  comes  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  less  vivid  in  tone  than  the 
original  object !  Mr.  William  Rothenstein  is  this  year 
a  disappointment.  His  portraits  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
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Charles  Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth  are  flat,  harsh  in  tone, 
and  quite  devoid  of  inspiration.  I  noticed  further 
a  delightful  picture  by  Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  “  On  the 
Beach,”  and  “  Carlina,”  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson, 
a  nude,  graceful  and  natural  in  pose,  but  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Nicholson  could  have  improved  upon  his 
model.  In  water-colour  Mr.  Francis  Dodd  takes  a 
prominent  position ;  his  wrork  is  dignified  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm’s  inimitable  caricatures,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
and  Lord  Curzon,  are  much  in  evidence.  Mr.  Joseph 
Crawhall’s  “  Paris  Cab  ”  is  a  clever  study,  and  Professor 
C.  J.  Holmes  is  showing  some  very  distinguished  work. 


MUSIC. 


THE  PAST  CONCERT  SEASON. 

THE  concert  season  which  is  now  practically  at  an 
end  has  not  been  a  very  prosperous  one  from  the 
performers’  point  of  view,  but,  so  far  as  outsiders  are 
concerned,  it  has  had  many  features  of  interest,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  amount  of  new  music  that-  has  been 
heard.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recall  any  season 
in  the  course  of  which  so  much  activity  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  this  respect;  and  all  schools  have  been  im¬ 
partially  represented.  Even  British  music  has  not  been 
left  out  this  time.  Quite  the  contrary— the  chief  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  season  has  been  secured  by  Elgar’s  sym¬ 
phony,  and  now  here  is  Nikisch  telling  us  that  in  his 
judgment  Elgar’s  work  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
Beethoven  and  Brahms.  After  this  who  shall  say  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  our  native  art?  Certainly  no  other 
British  work  has  ever  enjoyed  such  astonishing  favour 
before.  It  has  been  given  again  and  again,  and,  what 
is  better  still,  the  more  it  is  heard  the  more  conviction 
deepens  that,  despite  its  asperities,  it  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  worth,  and,  destined  as  such  to  live  long. 

Nor  have  other  native  composers  been  idle.  Stan¬ 
ford’s  “  Ode  to  Discord  ”  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  his 
greatest1  achievements,  but  it  has  certainly  provoked 
more  discussion  than  any  of  his  previous  works,  while 
he  gave  us  also  an  interesting  choral  overture  in 
memory  of  Tennyson  and  Haydn.  Then  we  had  Mr. 
Delius’s  “  Mass  of  Life,”  which,  if  not  a  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory  production,  is  at  least  a  big  one  in  the  material 
sense ;  an  excellently  written  violin  concerto  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty;  Mr. 
Joseph  Holbrook©  gave  a  whole  concert  devoted  to  com¬ 
positions  of  his  own ;  a  further  instalment  of  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Bantock’s  “  Omar  Khayyam  ”  was  received  with 
modified  enthusiasm ;  another  choral  work,  “  The 
Annunciation,”  of  Mr.  Alick  Maclean,  was  not  without 
its  admirers;  while  Mr.  E.  L.  Bainton,  Mr.  Rutland 
Boughton,  Mr.  William  Wallace,  and  many  other  native 
composers,  have  given  proofs  of  their  creative  activity. 

As  to  the  imported  article,  we  have  had  it  from  all 
quarters.  French  music  in  particular  has  been  well  re¬ 
presented.  The  Societe  des  Concerts  Frangais  laboured 
energetically  to  bring  home  to  us  the  beauties  of 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Roussel,  and  others  of  the  ultra¬ 
modern  school.  Debussy  himself  came  over,  not  only 
for  his  opera,  but  also  to  conduct  unfamiliar  orchestral 
works  at  Queen’s  Hall.  Later  he  was  followed  by  Vincent 
d’lndy  to  direct  a  performance  of  his  “  Wallenstein  ” 
trilogy,  while  Saint-Saens  and  Widor  were  other  well 
known  French  composers  who  honoured  us  with  visits 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  Then  from  Germany  we 
had  the  formidable  Max  Reger,  who,  though  he  did 
not  draw  large  audiences,  left  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  discerning  few.  Sibelius  was  another  distinguished 
foreigner  of  note  who  came,  while  a  couple  of  concerts 
of  Russian  music  given  by  M.  Ivussewitzky  may  be  re¬ 
called  also  in  the  same  connection.  Altogether,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  certainly  not  stagnated  in  this  matter. 
Of  Richard  Strauss,  on  the  other  hand,  curiously  little 
has  been  heard  in  London  of  late,  and  this  is  specially 
to  be  regretted  if,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case,  the 
reason  is  mainly  a  question  of  fees. 
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In  other  respects  features  of  note  have  not  been 
lacking.  The  Mendelssohn  centenary  was  not  to  be 
escaped,  and  received  a  due  amount  of  recognition. 
The  Handel  Festival  and  the  Eisteddfod  likewise 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  many.  As  to  the  individual  per¬ 
formers  of  distinction  who  have  appeared,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  name  them,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
and  hear  Herr  Rosenthal  once  again  after  many  years. 
Mr.  Henschel  was  another  who  reappeared  after  too  long 
an  absence.  Among  many  violinists,  Ysaye,  Kreisler, 
and  Kubelik  all  held  their  own.  Frln.  Gerhardt  was 
a  vocalist  who  had  exceptional  success,  while  Calve  and 
Nordica  were  famous  operatic  singers  who  both  gave 
concerts.  There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  supply  of 
prodigies,  of  whom  Irene  Gorainoff,  a  wonderful  little 
Russian  girl,  who  composes  as  well  as  plays,  made  as 
much  impression,  perhaps,  as  any.  The  number  of 
orchestral  concerts  given  has  been  remarkable,  in  which 
connection  the  addition  of  yet  another  first-class 
orchestra  to  the  list  in  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham 
may  be  noted ;  likewise  the  excellent  work  put  in  by 
Mr.  Landon  Ronald  as  Mr.  Beecham’s  successor  in  the 
direction  of  the  New  Symphony  band. 

Whether  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  orchestras 
we  now  possess  the  future  alone  can  tell.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  public,  and  here  one  touches  the  most  dubious 
and  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  musical  outlook  at 
the  present  time.  The  amount  of  talent  available  is 
extraordinary.  There  has  never  been  greater  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  give  the  public  of  the 
best.  More  enterprise  has  never  been  displayed  in 
striking  out  new  paths  and  bringing  forward  new 
and  unfamiliar  works.  The  only  cause  for  misgiving 
is  the  apathy  of  the  amateur.  Concert-givers  pipe  their 
hardest,  but  the  response  is  too  often  disheartening. 
It  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
them  to  patronise  even  the  most  attractive  entertain¬ 
ments.  What  the  explanation  may  be  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  but  the  fact  is  certainly  unsatisfactory  enough. 


Though  concerts  are  now  at  an  end  Covent  Garden 
keeps  its  doors  open  as  usual  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  many  performances  of  note  are  still  to  come,  in¬ 
cluding  the  production  of  D’Erlanger’s  “  Tess,”  which 
may  be  expected  very  soon  now.  Last  week  was  de¬ 
voted  mostly  to  repetitions,  but  “Aida”  was  given  with 
an  altered  cast  on  Thursday.  Thus  Mile.  De  Lys  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  title  part  with  fair  success,  Signor 
Zenatello,  as  Radames,  showed  how  greatly  his  voice 
has  increased  in  volume  of  late,  and  Signor  Sammarco 
was  a  vigorous  and  effective  Amonasro,  as  usual. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  operatic  performance  of 
the  week  was,  however,  furnished  by  Mme.  Maria  Gay 
in  “  Orfeo  ”  at  Drury  Lane.  If,  indeed,  the  Castellano 
season,  now  at  an  end,  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
served  to  establish  Mme.  Gay’s  reputation  in  London  as 
an  artist  of  much  rarer  gifts  than  had  been  supposed 
from  her  previous  appearances  at  Covent  Garden  in 
the  single  part  of  Carmen.  Her  Orfeo,  following  on 
her  hardly  less  wonderful  performance  as  Azucena  in 
"  II  Trovatore,”  was  an  impersonation  of  the  highest 
beauty  and  distinction. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  begin  on  August  14,  and 
the  preliminary  particulars  which  have  been  issued 
foreshadow  an  interesting  season.  Over  forty  novelties 
are  promised  this  time,  including  examples  of1 
Moussorgsky,  Max  Reger,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Sibelius,  and 
many  more  composers  of  note,  not  overlooking  W afford 
Davies,  Stanford,  and  other  representatives  of  native 
art.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood  will  resume,  of  course,  his  old 
post  of  conductor,  but  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  Mr. 
Arthur  Catterall,  is  new.  Otherwise  the  organisation 
remains  the  same,  and  a  successful  season  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated.  No  concerts  given  in  London  are 
more  enjoyable  than  the  Promenades. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Ballad  Concerts,  of 
dubious  memory,  till  recently  carried  on  at  the  Stein¬ 
way  Hall  by  Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Cooke,  of  whom 
Truth  readers  have  heard  once  or  twice  lately,  are  no 
more,  the  Steinway  Hall  management  having  found 


themselves  unable  to  accommodate  Mr.  Cooke  any 
longer.  It  may  not  be  merely  a  coincidence,  therefore, 
that  another  series  has  recently  been  started  at  the 
Salle  Erard  under  the  title  of  the  West  End  Ballad 
Concerts.  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  first  of  these  myself,  but  I  understand  that  it  was 
one  of  a  suspiciously  similar  type  to  those  formerly 
given  in  Lower  Seymour-street.  I  note,  by  the  way, 
that  Cooke  seems  now  to  have  dropped  the  use  of  the 
“  R.A.M.”  and  "  G.S.M.”  references  as  “  call-birds  ”  in 
his  advertisements,  though  he  is  still  putting  forth  his 
misleading  announcements  in  the  “  Situations  Vacant  ” 
column  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  writer  in  the  Orchestral  Gazette  puts  forward  the 
novel  suggestion  that  instrumentalists  should  compile  a 
list  of  conductors  classified  according  to  the  degree 
of  consideration  with  which  they  treat  their  men,  and 
then  demand  increased  pay  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  exceptionally  difficult  and  trying  to  get  on  with. 
Orchestral  players’  poor  conditions,  he  argues,  are  duo 
not  so  much  to  managerial  cheeseparing  as  to  arbitrary 
and  inconsiderate  conductors,  and  if  these  could  be 
weeded  out  the  gain  would  be  great.  It  is  a  brilliant 
suggestion,  but  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted. 


THE  THEATRES. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  REPERTOIRE. 

I  HAVE  been  dividing  my  time  during  the  past  week 
between  Shakespeare  at  His  Majesty’s  and  French 
plays  at  the  Adelphi.  Both  have  been  extraordinarily 
interesting,  and  no  less  interesting  has  been  the  com¬ 
parison  between  different  methods  of  acting.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  the  way,  that  the  remarkable,  success  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree’s  repertoire  fortnight  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Trench’s  abandonment  of  his  repertoire 
theatre  at  the  Haymarket?  Thisi  volte-face  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Trench,  however,  in  no  way  surprises  me.  Cer¬ 
tain  enthusiasts  are  convinced  that  the  public  ought 
to  want  a  repertoire  theatre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  public  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  such  schemes1. 
It  is  only  a  few  “  intellectuals  ”  who  clamour  for  such 
an  institution.  If  a  play  is  a  success  playgoers  will 
go  to  see  it  in  sufficient  numbers  to  support  it 
generously  for  six  months,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
the  public  hates  it  is  a  theatre  that  is  always  changing 
its  bill.  No  one  ever  knows  then  ivhat  he  or  she  will 
find  at  that  particular  theatre,  and  people  like  to  know 
what  they  are  going  to  see.  What  is  more,  your 
ordinary  playgoer  would  sooner  go  to  see  a  play  he  likes 
a  second  time  than  make  a  doubtful  experiment  on  a 
new  one.  A  second  time,  I  said !  I  know  people 
who  have  gone  as  many  as  twenty  times  to  see  plays 
they  liked,  and  who  are  perpetually  taking  their 
friends  to  see  them.  Roughly  speaking,  the  play  that 
people  only  go  to  see  once  is  a  failure.  It  is  like  the 
man  you  meet  and  talk  to  once,  but  never  want  to  meet 
again.  The  intellectuals  think  that  this  is  wrong, 
and  that  long  runs  are  bad,  but  I  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  them.  When  I  have  time  for  an  hour’s 
quiet  reading  I  would  usually  rather  amuse  myself 
with  an  old  friend  from  my  shelves  than  open  up  new 
and  possibly  disappointing  ground. 

So  much  for  the  public.  When  you  come  to  managers 
there  is  not  one,  I  fancy,  who  could  afford  to  run  a 
repertoire  theatre  unless  handsomely  subsidised.  The 
work  is  enormous  (otherwise  Messrs.  Vedrenne  and 
Barker  would  have  continued  their  scheme),  and  the 
profits,  if  any,  are  minute.  Your  profits,  in  short, 
decrease  in  proportion  to  your  labour,  and  this  appeals 
to  very  few  people.  In  the  old  days — to  which  people 
are  so  fond  of  referring — rents  were  very  much  lower; 
so  were  salaries,  and  so  were  authors’  fees.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  salaries  and  fees  that  the  Bancrofts  paid 
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at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s,  or  at  the  salaries  that  the 
D’Oyly  Carte  management  paid  at  the  Savoy.  They 
were  a  fraction  of  what  are  paid  now;  while  further 
hack,  when  stock  companies  were  in  full  force,  actor- 
managers  and  managers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
live  at  the  rate  and  on  the  scale  that  is  now  considered 
necessary.  They  were  not  knights  driving  about  in 
motor-cars,  but  comparatively  humble  people.  Enor¬ 
mous  rents,  enormous  salaries,  titles,  and  motor-cars 
can  only  be  supported  by  the  profits  of  long  runs,  and 
the  most  you  can  expect  is  that  a  manager  should  be 
as  public-spirited  as  Sir  Herbert  and  risk  a  fortnight’s 
repertoire  occasionally,  or  devote  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  matinees  such  as  his  afternoon  theatre  provides. 

The  third  difficulty  arises,  as  Mr.  Trench  has  very 
speedily  discovered,  with  dramatists.  Dramatists — 
even  those  who  prate  most  about  the  new  drama— are 
mercenary  creatures,  and  they  want  long  runs  even 
more  than  managers.  What  is  the  good  of  having  a 
play  produced  which  promises  to  draw  all  London,  if 
after  three  or  four  performances  the  run  is  broken  and 
repertoire  is  put  up  1  Every  manager  knows  that  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to  break  the 
run  of  a  successful  play,  and  even  if  the  masterpiece 
should  survive  being  played  intermittently  the  author 
only  gets  a  fraction  of  the  fees  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  had.  As  the  dramatist  wants  motor-cars  equally 
with  the  manager,  this  does  not  at  all  suit  his  book. 
Modern  repertoire  theatres  only  suit  the  untried 
author ;  the  man  who  is  successful  will  always  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  management.  France,  which  is  ten 
years  ahead  of  us  in  matters  theatrical,  though  ten 
years  behind  us  in  its  ill-ventilated,  harpy-ridden 
theatres,  only  supports  one  repertoire  house,  and  this 
is  a  heavily  subsidised  Government  institution  living 
on  tradition !  I  fancy  that  the  only  repertoire  theatres 
which  dramatists  would  really  like  to  see  would  be 
theatres  devoted  to  the  works  of  one  author,  and  where 
they  played  exclusively  a  repertoire  of  Pinero,  Jones, 
Barrie,  or  Shaw. 

****** 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  should  have  disturbed  Mr. 
Hamilton  Eyf©  by  my  incidental  reference  last  week 
to  his  play  “  A  Modern  Aspasia,”  in  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Selincourt’s  play  “  Loyalty,”  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  carelessly  suggested  that  Mr.  Eyfe  advo¬ 
cated,  or  demonstrated,  the  wisdom  of  having  two  wives. 
What  Mr.  Fyfe  pointed  out  was  that  if  a  man  got 
himself  into  a  difficulty  of  this  nature,  it  was  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  find  a  way  ou_t.  The  lady  in 
his  play,  whom  I  will  call  the  secondary  wife,  suggests, 
as  I  said  in  my  original  notice,  that  the  best  way  out 
of  the  impasse  is  to  remain  in  it,  and  quotes  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  Pericles  and  his  Aspasia.  I  quite  appreciate 
that  Mr.  Eyfe  is  not  advocating  the  wisdom  of  poly¬ 
gamy,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  gave  this  impression, 
but  the  argument  of  the  lady  in  the  country  is  that 
men  cannot  find  all  that  they  want  in  one  woman,  and 
that  she  is  quite  willing  to  be  one  of  two.  I  apologise, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Fyfe  for  having  inadvertently,  and  in 
haste,  confused  the  views  of  one  of  his  characters;  as  to 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty  with  his  own  views  on  life 
in  general,  which  I  know  are  widely  different. 

****** 

I  began  'by  saying  something  about  the  French  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Adelphi,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  M. 
Guitry’s  visit  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  being 
extended  another  week.  The  last  night  I  was  there, 
when  Bernstein’s  “  Samson  ”  was  being  played,  there 
was  not  a  vacant  seat  in  the  house,  and  the  popular 
actor-manager  of  the  Renaissance  gave  a  magnificent 
performance  of  the  financier  who  ruins  himself  in  order 
to  ruin  his  wife’s  lover.  There  is  a  splendid  restraint 
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about  M.  Guitry.  Even  in  his  most  violent  moments 
you  always  feel  that  he  has  something  in  reserve, 
whereas  so  many  of  our  actors  always  seem  to  be  pump¬ 
ing  up  every  ounce  of  emotion  that  they  possess. 
As  a  curious  contrast  in  method  I  was  very  in¬ 
terested  to  see  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  playing 
Queen  Margaret  in  the  really  excellent  production 
of  “  Richard  III.,”  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Benson  gave  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Festival  at  His  Majesty’s.  Miss  Ward  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  great  tragedienne,  and  she  knows 
her  business  thoroughly ;  but  there  is  too  much  tech¬ 
nique  about  her  performances  to  please  me— it  sticks 
out-  all  over.  There  is  an  academic  schoolmistress  touch 
about  everything  that  she  does,  and  though  she  does 
it  all  most  correctly  and  you  cannot  say  that  anything 
is  wrong,  she  reminds  me  of  a  perfect  dancer  who  is 
counting  her  steps  all  the  time.  You  can  almost  hear 
her  say  One' — two — three  ! 

****** 

I  was  at  the  Pavilion  the  other  night,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  alert  and 
debonair  as  ever,  playing  in  a  very  amusing  little 
sketch.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  something 
of  a  shock  to  one  to  find  Mr.  Barrington  on  the  halls, 
because  my  impression  is  that  there  is  quite  as  good, 
if  not  better,  talent  there  than  in  the  regular  theatres ; 
but  he  is  so  intimately  associated  with  musical  comedy 
and  comic  opera  of  the  best  type  that  it  seemed  strange 
for  the  moment.  He  plays  a  genial  admiral,  who  inter¬ 
views  a  lady  of  the  theatre  in  her  dressing-room  in 
order  to  free  his  son  from  the  siren’s  clutches.  The 
siren,  however,  is  a  lady,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
daughter  of  a  brother  officer,  and  the  gallant  admiral 
falls  a  victim  himself.  He  proves,  so  to  speak,  a  chip 
of  the  youthful  block,  and  cuts  out  Master  Hopeful.  He 
sings  a  topical  song  and  dances  wdth  all  his  old  dis¬ 
tinction  and  finish,  and  the  little  trifle  is  thoroughly 
amusing.  Miss  Dorothy  Craske  is  handsome  and 
spirited  as  the  girl,  and  clever  Miss  Pollie  Emery  is 
excellent  in  the  small  part  of  a  “  dresser  ”  I  am  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  sketch  has  been  such  a 
success  that  Mr.  Barrington’s  engagement  has  been 
extended.  By  the  way,  no  one  who  goes  to  the  Pavilion 
should  miss  seeing  Mr.  Neil  Kenyon  in  his  new  char¬ 
acter  as  a  stationmaster,  and  in  his  old  character  as  a 
postman.  He  is  one  of  the  most  talented  comedians  we 
have,  and  though  he  may  lack  something  of  Mr.  Harry 
Lauder’s  reputation,  he  is  no  whit  less  clever. 

***** 

I  am  not  fond  of  performing  animals,  but  there  is 
something  about  “  Peter,”  the  new  monkey  at  the 
Palace,  which  is  very  fascinating.  He  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  human  little  imp.  He  smokes,  drinks,  and 
wears  his  clothes  with  an  air,  while  his  impish  delight 
in  worrying  his  “  company  ’’—namely,  his  trainer,  a 
young  girl,  and  two  stalwart  attendants — is  most 
amusing.  His  greatest  accomplishment  is  cycling.  He 
is  as  much  at  home  on  a  bicycle  as  one  of  those  half¬ 
penny  newspaper  boys  whom  you  see  dodging  motors 
down  the  Strand.  He  rides  in  and  out  of  a  row  of 
bottles,  he  scampers  round  the  stage  chasing,  and  being 
chased  by,  his  attendants,  and  he  leaves  go  of  the  handle¬ 
bars  and  claps  his  hands  to  show  his  proficiency.  The 
charm  of  his  imrformance  is  that  he  seems  to  take  a 
malicious  joy  in  it  all,  and  as  a  comedian  he  amuses  the 
house  almost  as  much  as  Little  Tich,  or  shall  I  say  as 
Miss  Clarice  Vance,  who  at  singing  nigger  and  other 
songs  is  a  really  great  artist.  Novelties  at  this  house 
are  that  charming  soprano,  Miss  Florence  Castelle, 
while  at  the  matinee  to-day,  when  Miss  Maud  Allan  will 
appear,  a  new  one-act  play  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
called  “  The  Woman’s  Revolt,”  is  being  given. 

****** 

At  the  Empire  Mile.  Adeline  Genee  is  now  appearing 
in  a  ballet  based  on  the  third  act  of  Meyerbeer’s 
“Roberto  il  Diavolo.”  Mile.  Kyasht  has  gone  away  for 
a  brief  holiday  to  Russia,  but  will  reappear  in  the 
autumn.  Before  her  departure  she  gave  a  private  per¬ 
formance  before  the  Queen. 
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RAGING :  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

IT  is  very  satisfactory  that  Lord  Derby  should  have 
consented  to  resume  the  office  of  Steward  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  which  he  resigned  about  a  year  ago  in 
consequence  of  his  father’s  death.  Lord  Derby  is  a 
practical  man  with  much  shrewd  common-sense,  and 
he  understands  Turf  affairs  in  all  their  ramifications. 
Vigilant  Stewards  are  much  needed  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  will  find  ample  occupation  for  their  energies. 

I  hope  Lord  Derby  will  support  the  salutary  and 
popular  alteration  in  next  year’s  List  of  Fixtures  which 
was  suggested  in  Truth  last  week,  and  he  will  do  well 
to  consider  the  question  of  revising  the  Newmarket 
programmes,  as  the  conditions  of  many  of  the  events 
are  most  unattractive  to  owners. 

I  never  referred  to  the  Grand  Prix  except  to  intimate 
my  conviction  that  the  French  horses  would  have  it  all 
their  own  way  at  Longchamps.  The  recommendations 
of  William  the  Fourth,  with  which  the  papers  were 
filled,  were  absolute  lunacy,  and  I  don’t  suppose  we 
shall  hear  much  more  trash  about  his  being  likely  to 
turn  out  a  good  thing  for  the  St.  Leger.  I  pointed  out 
some  time  ago  that  there  was  a  curious  disposition  in 
certain  quarters  to  puff  this  horse,  and  after  he  had 
beaten  a  field  of  crocks  for  the  Ascot  Derby  as  much 
elaborate  fuss  was  raised  as  if  he  had  won  the  Epsom 
Derby.  The  backing  of  Valens  for  the  Grand  Prix 
was  the  extremity  of  brainsick  folly,  as  (apart  from 
other  considerations)  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  stay  the  course. 

Fairplay  II.  started  for  the  Hare  Park  Handicap  at  ‘ 
Newmarket  without  a  price  in  the  betting.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  animal  was  very  heavily  backed 
for  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap.  I  hear  that 
this  American  horse  is  a  popular  tip  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Fairplay  II.  is  remarkably  good-looking,  and 
he  is  certain  to  win  an  important  race  before  the  close 
of  the  season. 

The  July  Stakes  was  formerly  one  of  the  great  two- 
year-old  races  of  the  season,  but  it  has  lost  its  old 
importance.  The  pecuniary  conditions  are  ridiculous 
in  these  days,  the  race  being  merely  a  sweepstakes  of 
£50  each,  £30  forfeit,  with  no  money  even  nominally 
added !  It  is  a  blunder,  moreover,  not  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  winners  of  £500.  If  the  brother  to  Pretty 
Polly  had  happened  to  be  engaged  the  race  would 
probably  have  collapsed  altogether.  Prince  Rupert, 
who  was  beaten  both  at  Gosforth  Park  and  at  Ascot, 
won  cleverly  from  Maid  of  Corinth,  but  he  will  never 
beat  Sir  W.  Bass’s  filly  again.  She  is  very  backward. 
That  disappointing  filly,  Brig  of  Ayr,  was  favourite,  and 
the  King’s  filly,  Perla,  was  backed  for  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  strength  of  her  having  done  well  in  a 
trial,  but  this  gallop  did  not  amount  to  much,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  beaten  by  Marie  Legrage,  a 
couple  of  two-year-olds  finishing  behind  the  pair.  She 
is  own  sister  to  Pearl  of  the  Loch,  who  won  the  July 
Stakes  two  years  ago,  but  she  never  did  much  after¬ 
wards.  Every  animal  which  carries  his  Majesty’s 
colours  is  extolled  to  the  skies  by  some  of  the  reporters, 
and,  of  course,  one  reads  that  Perla  was  unlucky  not 
to  win,  and  that  she  will  pay  to  follow,  and  so  on.  The 
King’s  filly  will  win  a  race  before  long  if  she  is  judi¬ 
ciously  placed,  but  she  will  never  be  in  the  first  class 
or  within  measurable  distance  of  the  best  form  of  the 
year.  Sir  T.  R.  Dewar’s  Young  Turk  was  a  great  tip 
at  Newmarket  for  this  race,  but  he  did  not  start.  It 
was  said  that  he  is  in  reserve  for  the  £5,000  stakes  at 
Sandown  Park  on  the  17th,  when  he  would  be  receiving 
a  stone  from  the  brother  to  Pretty  Polly,  but  he  was 
struck  out  of  that  race  when  the  minor  forfeit  was 
declared.  Young  Turk  will  probably  run  for  the 
£2,000  stakes  at  Liverpool  on  the  22nd.  The 
American  filly,  Top  o’  the  Morning,  and  Swynford 
carried  most  of  the  money  in  the  Exeter  Stakes,  but 
The  Jade  won  in  a  canter,  and  Mr.  Joel’s  filly  is 
certainly  well  named.  It  is  evident  that  if  she  is  to  do 
her  best  she  must  have  it  all  her  own  way  in  a  race, 


and  if  she  had  been  fairly  tackled  on  Thursday  she 
would  probably  have  “  cut  it  ”  again. 

It  was  announced  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago  that 
Lemberg  would  not  be  sent  to  Newmarket  for  the  Stud 
Produce  Stakes,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Manton  colt 
there  were  thirteen  starters,  the  favourites  being  Mr. 
L.  de  Rothschild’s  Santa  Fina  (winner  of  the  Ascot 
Triennial)  and  Lord  Harewood’s  Mignonne,  and  the 
latter  filly  ran  very  gamely  indeed,  so  that  she  managed 
to  run  a  dead  heat  with  Kalvemor,  a  remarkably  good- 
looking  colt  by  Lord  Bobs  out  of  Kissing  Cup,  who  was 
bred  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and’  he  ran  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Ebury.  He  started  unbacked,  having 
been  amiss.  Kalvemor  had  81b.  the  worst  of  the 
weights  with  Mignonne,  and.  it  will  not  surprise  me 
if  he  beats  Sir  Rupert  for  the  Champagne  Stakes  at 
Salisbury  to-morrow  if  they  both  start.  Wealthy 
Water  was  backed  for  a  lot  of  money  for  this  race,  as  he 
was  said  to  be  as  good  as  Charles  O’Malley,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  run  up  to  such  form.  The  plunging  on 
Santa  Fina  was  asinine  folly  considering  that  she  was 
giving  191b.  to  Mignonne  and  111b.  to  the  Kingsclere 
colt.  How  could  any  rational  being  expect  the  filly  to 
win  under  such  conditions,  and  especially  over  this 
severe  course? 

The  Whirlpool,  who  has  several  times  disappointed  his 
stable  this  year,  made  some  amends  by  winning  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  Handicap,  but  he  was  not  much 
fancied.  Norman  III.  was  a  great  favourite  for  this 
race,  but  he  ran  very  badly,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
make  the  slightest  effort.  Hanover  Square  was  a  great 
local  tip,  and  Lord  Ellesmere’s  horse  was  nicely 
weighted,  but  he  was  never  dangerous.  Galvani  seems 
to  be  on  the  road  to  winning  form,  and  he  may  win  a 
race  at  Goodwood.  Major  Loder’s  horse  has  been 
entered  for  the  Chesterfield  Cup.  Priscilian,  who  was 
never  beaten  in  the  United  States,  made  his  debut  in 
England  in  this  race.  He  is  a  fine  powerful  horse,  and 
I  dare  say  we  shall  see  him  a  winner  before  long.  He 
was  not  backed  for  a  penny  on  this  occasion,  nor  was 
Stamina,  another  of  the  Americans. 

I  Avrote  last  week  that  the  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes 
was  considered  to  be  an  absolute  certainty  for  Your 
Majesty,  but  that  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  Mr.  Joel’s 
horse  were  beaten  by  Dark  Ronald,  who  would  have 
7  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights.  There  had  been  such  a 
prodigious  forge  bellows  of  laudatory  braying  about 
Your  Majesty  that  it  is  no  Avonder  he  started  a  hot 
favourite  on  Thursday,  for  if  he  had  proved  himself  to 
be  the  greatest  flier  ever  seen  on  the  Turf  he  could  not 
have  been  praised  in  more  florid  style  by  some  of  the 
sporting  papers,  which  have  persistently  Avritten  him  up 
ever  since  he  won  the  St.  Leger.  Your  Majesty  has 
never  been  mentioned  by  his  press  admirers  except  to 
be  magnified.  There  was  nothing  in  Your  Majesty’s 
three-year-old  form  to  justify  all  these  rhapsodies.  We 
were,  told  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Joel  had  been  “inundated” 
with  offers  to  purchase  the  horse,  and  that  35,000  gs. 
had  been  refused  for  him.  I  expect  this  offer  is  mere 
moonshine.  Nobody  en  connaissance  de  cause  attaches 
the  smallest  importance  to  tales  of  this  kind  unless  it  is 
made  known  that  the  offer  came  from  a  person  able  to 
pay  down  the  price.  As  a  rule  these  wonderful  bids 
are  based  upon  some  harum-scarum  cackle,  which  is 
developed  by  vigorous  imaginations  into  a  genuine  offer. 
When  writing  about  the  withdrawal  of  Your  Majesty 
from  the  Ascot  Cup,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
horse  was  really  not  up  to  the  mark,  as  it  would  have 
been  egregious  imbecility  to  have  reserved  him  for  his 
Newmarket  and  Sandown  Park  engagements  unless 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  doing  so.  It  would  have 
added  enormously  to  the  horse’s  prestige  if  he  had  won 
the  Gold  Cup,  and  it  certainly  was  not  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Joel  (either  as  a  sensible  man  or  as  a  sportsman) 
to  announce  that  Your  Majesty  had  missed  his  most 
important  engagement  in  order  to  increase  his  chance 
of  winning  two  stakes  of  greater  value.  The  real  fact 
was  (as  I  hinted  in  'Truth)  that  Your  Majesty  is  a  long 
Avay  from  being  at  his  best,  and  if  he  had  run  at  Ascot 
he  would  have  been  well  beaten.  The  horse  has  greatly 
improved  in  appearance,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  iun 
him  for  such  a  race  as  this  when  he  was  still  backward. 
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Remembering  that  Your  Majesty  had  not  run  for 
nearly  ten  months,  and  considering  that  he  started 
untried,  and  that  he  certainly  did  not  look  thoroughly 
fit,  it  was  amazing  that  ho  should  have  carried  so 
much  money,  but  the  race  was  generally  declared  to 
be  “  at  his  mercy  ”  by  the  tipsters,  who  led  their 
infatuated  followers  by  the  nose  to  perdition.  Still 
more  wonderful,  however,  was  the  run  on  The  Nut, 
while  Dark  Ronald  was  neglected  altogether.  Good 
judges,  who  could  not  stand  the  favourite  after  seeing 
him,  rushed  away  and  backed  The  Nut,  there  being 
a  perfect  craze  about  this  horse.  At  Ascot  we  had 
seen  Dark  Ronald  win  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  in  a 
common  canter,  having  any  amount  of  weight  in  hand. 
It  was  evident  that  he  is  now  a  very  smart  horse, 
and  everybody  knew  that  he  is  in  form,  but  he  was 
not  much  fancied.  The  general  idea  was  that  Dark 
Ronald  would  be  unable  to  stay  the  course,  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  a  fast  run  race,  and  at  Ascot 
he  had  showed  himself  to  be  endowed  with  fine  speed, 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  a  horse  which  wins 
in  a  canter  over  the  Ascot  mile  must  be  fairly  endowed 
with  stamina.  Last  autumn  I  pointed  cut  that  Yentoi 
had  won  an  unexceptionable  public  trial  for  the  Cesare- 
witch  at  Doncaster,  but  many  people  would  not  believe 
in  him.  If  ho  had  beaten  Glacis  in  private  at  the 
same'  weights  he  would  have  been  a  firm  favourite.  It 
was  the  same  with  Dark  Ronald  last  week.  Primer’s 
excellent  running  proved  what  a  real  good  thing  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  horse  must  have  been  for  the  Hard- 
wicke  Stakes,  for  which  event  he  received  a  plumper 
in  Truth.  The  race  for  the  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes 
was  incomparably  more  interesting  than  had  been 
expected,  and  was,  indeed,  the  best  there  has  been 
for  this  event  since  three-year-olds  were  so  unwisely 
excluded  from  it.  The  practical  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  this  race  are  (1)  not  to  trust  a  horse  which  has 
been  for  many  months  in  retirement,  and  which  starts 
untried )  (2)  to  follow  really  good  recent  form  instead 
of  depending  upon  the  running  of  the  previous  season. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Dark  Ronald  would  have  won 
last  year’s  Derby  if  all  had  gone-  well  with  him.  He 
was  entered  for  several  races,  but  he  had  no  other  big 
engagement  except  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes.  Last 
week’s  race  was  his  last  important  engagement,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  entered  for 
the  Jockey  Club  Cup. 

The  brother  to  Pretty  Polly  was  unexpectedly  started 
for  the  Fulbourne  Stakes  on  Friday,  but  he  could  only 
win  by  a  head  from  the  unfancied  Galatine  after  a 
slashing  finish.  Major  Loder’s  colt  will  not-  soon  re¬ 
cover  from  this  severe  race. 

As  to  the  Ascot  two-year-olds,  I  am  told  that  the 
brother  to  Pretty  Polly  will  run  for  the  Chesterfield 
Stakes  at  Newmarket  next  week,  but  that  he  may  very 
likely  miss  his  engagement  in  the  £5,000  race  at  San- 
down  Park  on  the  17th.  This  will  be  a  very  wise  decision, 
for  in  the  National  Breeders’  Produce  Stakes  Major 
Loder’s  colt  would  be  giving  19  lb.  to  the'  colt  by  Sund- 
ridge  out  of  Sweet  Story,  who  was  so  much  fancied 
for  the  New  Stakes.  Sun-angel,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  a  certainty  for  the  Ascot  Triennial,  has  the  same 
advantage  in  the  weights.  The  Sundridge  colt  and  filly 
are  in  the  Great  Lancashire  Breeders’  Produce  Stakes 
of  £2,000  at  Liverpool  on  July  22,  and  Lemberg  would 
have  20  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights  with  them.  The 
Sundridges  have  been  carefully  engaged  in  most  of 
the  races  which  are  worth  winning  in  which  there  are 
breeding  allowances.  .1  fancy  that  Lemberg  will  be 
reserved  for  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and 
that  his  next  race  afterwards  will  be  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Doncaster,  when  he  might  meet  the  brother 
to  Pretty  Polly  at  even  weights.  Decision,  who  got  off 
very  badly  in  the  New  Stakes,  may  run  for  the  Great 
Kingston  Plate  at  Sandown  Park  on  July  16,  and  he 
is  engaged  in  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood  (receiv¬ 
ing  8  lb.  from  Lemberg),  and  in  the  Gimcrack  Stakes 
at  York. 

Louviers  will  run  at  Goodwood  for  the  Gratwieke 
Stakes,  in  which  he  will  have  only  Phaleron  to  beat. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’  Post  Sweepstakes  at  Goodwood, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  richest  two-year-old  races  of 


the  season,  has  been  unlucky  in  losing  three  subscribers 
by  the  deaths  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Baird,  so  the  value  of  th8 
stakes  is  reduced  from  £2,800  'to  £2,200.  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild  s  Santa  Flna  is  the  best  public  performer 
engaged,  and  one  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  pair  is  Neil  Gow, 
the  Epsom  and  Ascot  failure.  Notable  entries  for  this 
race  are  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Mongalmi,  half- 
sister,  by  William  the  Third,  to  Flying  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Neumann’s  Moyglare,  half-sister,  by  Fivinpr  Fox,  to 
Siberia  and  Electra.  *  ' 

Sir  Martin  is  to  run  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Deau¬ 
ville  of  £4,000,  which  race  is  run  on  Sunday,  August  15. 
The  English  entries  are  Wuffy,  Bomba,  The  Nut,  and 
Dean  Swift. 

Tne  Duke  of  Devonshire  sold  eight  of  his  yearlings 
at  Newmarket  last  Wednesday,  but  he  has  kept  five, 
which  will  be  raced  by  himself  next  season,  when  the 
“straw”  jacket  is  to  reappear  on  the  Turf.  One  of 
the  lot  retained  is  a  filly  by  Cyllene  out  of  Claque, 
and  another  is  a  filly  by  Gallinule  out  of  Elf.  The 
Duke  s  horses  will  be  trained  at  Beckhampton  by  S. 
Darling. 

There  will  be  racing  next  week  at  Newmarket  and 
at  Sandown  Park,  and  some  excellent  sport  is  likely 
to  be  seen  at  both  meeting's. 

There  are  twenty-five  acceptances  for  the  Dulling- 
ham  Plate  of  £1,000,  on  Tuesday  (Suffolk  Stakes 
couise),  and  Sir  Martin  or  Royal  Realm  may  win. 
Yellow  Slave  ought  to  be  able  to  win  the  Soltykoff 
Stakes,  for  which  race  there  are  fifty-nine  entries. 
I  orty-seven  three-year-olds  were  entered  for  the  Zet¬ 
land  1  late  of  £500,  and  the  Kingsclere  stable  may  win 
with  Mirador  or  Phaleron.  There  are  forty-three 
entries  for  the  Chesterfield  Stakes,  including  Lemberg, 
Perla,  Prince  Rupert,  brother  to  Pretty  Polly,  Gala- 
tine,  and  Neil  Gow.  I  shall  plump  for  Lemberg. 

The  Eclipse  Stakes  can  be  dealt  with  next  week, 
but  I  quite  expect  that  Bayardo  will  win  if  he  is  all 
light.  The  Manton  colt  will  meet  Your  Majesty  at 
weight  for  age.  If  Bayardo  wins  this  race  he  will 
become  a  strong  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  when 
betting  on  that  race  begins. 


CRICKET  “HAVE  BEENS”— LAWN  TENNIS 
—THE  GERMAN  HALF-MILER. 

The  team  of  “  have  beens  ”  has  been  beaten  again  by 
the  colonial  team  that  was  weak  in  bowling,  batting, 
and  fielding  (see  the  cricket  critics  of  a  few  weeks  back, 
passim).  Of  course,  we  were  without  Jessop,  but  the 
scores  against  us  were  not  big.  The  number  of  batsmen 
in  the  team  were  quite  sufficient  to  put  up  a  decent 
score.  This  they  failed  to  do.  The  gentlemen-playing 
strength  of  England  in  batting  was  represented  by  two 
“  have  beens,”  who  apparently  consider  that  all  the 
play  and  practice  they  need  is  a  three-weekly  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  test  match.  County  cricket  or  an  incidental 
match  against  the  Australians  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
Really  it  is  time  a  change  was  made.  Loyalty  to  a 
captain  is  all  very  well.  But  if  the  captain  is  not  worth 
his  place  he  must  be  gently  but  firmly  removed.  Is 
he  such  a  genius  ?  Sharpe  was  given  only  one  oyer  as 
a  bowler.  As  for  the  Australians,  Macartney  bowled 
splendidly,  and  there  was  nobody  with  grit  enough  to 
knock  him  off  his  length.  It  was  the  story  of  the  last 
test  match  repeated.  Youth  has  beaten  middle-age. 
And  there  are  young  cricketers  who  might  be  given  a 
chance.  Tney  have  plenty  of  county  cricket  practice. 
They  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  heads.  And  if  they 
do  they  cannot  give  a  more  miserable  display  than  the 
“have  beens.” 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  having  in  a  hole  and 
corner  meeting  closed  with  America,  found  it  was  im¬ 
possible  afterwards  to  change  its  plans.  America 
very  properly  refused  to  do  so.  And  so  a  team  will 
be  sent  out  to  America  to  earn  some  money  for  the 
Association.  Whether  the  Americans  will  get  their 
money’s  worth  in  the  play  they  will  see  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  little  more 
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interesting  than  it  was  in  the  championship  round  at 
Wimbledon.  I  believe  that  the  L.T.A.  acted  as  it  did 
in  the  first  place  because  of  the  Budget.  The  authori¬ 
ties  were  so  alarmed  by  the  amount  of  capital  that 
was  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  not  only  by  million¬ 
aires,  but  also  by  the  Australian  cricketers,  that  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  send  out  some  people  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  bring  some  money  back,  and  so  stem 
the  ebb  a  little.  This  is  no  doubt  the  true  patriotic 
and  official  explanation  of  conduct  for  which  the  Council 
of  the  Association  are  vainly  expecting  the  thanks,  not 
only  of  Lord  Bothschild,  'but  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself. 

The  championship'  meeting  at  Wimbledon  was  a 
record  for  bad  weather.  The  attendance  was  strikingly 
good,  even  on  bad  days.  Once  again  the  holder  of 
the  championship  showed  how  good  a  thing  it  is  not  to 
have  to  play  all  through  the  week.  Ritchie  failed  to 
stay.  He  went  off  well.  He  won  the  first  two  sets  and 
was  two  games  up  in  the  next  set.  Then  Gore  won  the 
three  succeeding  sets.  He  got  going  at  last.  But  the 
whole  display  was  distinctly  mediocre.  There  was  a 
very  keen  and  close,  fight  in  the  final  of  the  ladies’ 
championship.  Miss  Morton  once  again  found  herself 
in  the  final,  only  to  be  beaten  by  Miss  Boothby,  who 
succeeded  in  winning  the  title  by  18  games  and  119  aces 
to  16  games  and  118  aces.  These  figures  show  how 
close  the  play  was,  and  Miss  Boothby  is  undoubtedly  the 
prettiest  lady  player  who  has  won  the  title.  Next  year 
the  matrons  of  England  will  in  all  probability  be  on  the 
warpath  again. 

Fortunately  the  A.A.A.  had  fine  weather  for  the 
championship  meeting  at  Stamford  Bridge.  It  is  a 
dismal  and  melancholy  looking  arena.  The  actual 
arrangements  for  the  different  events  were  good  enough, 
but  the  arrangements  for  signalling  times  and  distances 
to  the  public  were  very  crude  and  inefficient.  Anybody 
who  pays  to  see  the  sports  expects  to  be  properly  catered 
for  in  this  respect,  and  he  is  entitled  to  proper  con¬ 
sideration.  The  wind  was  with  the  runners  in  the 
sprints,  when  fast  times  were  done.  It  was  a  regular 
international  meeting  without  any  foul  running.  The 
hundred  in  even  time  was  won  by  the  South  African, 
Walker,  who  just  got  home  from  Cartmell,  from  the 
States,  who,  in  the  220  yards,  just  beat  Kerr,  of  Canada, 
who  had  beaten  him  last  year  at  Olympia.  These 
relative  sentences  indicate  the  relative  position  and 
powers  of  three  very  fine  sprinters.  The  quarter  resulted 
in  a  dead-heat.  Reed  sprinted  for  inside  position,  took 
the  lead,  and,  going  again  in  the  straight,  spread-eagled 
his  field,  and  was  only  caught  on  the  tape  by  Patterson. 
This  event  was  run  off,  and  Lieutenant  Patterson  never 
let  his  man  get  away,  and  won  easily.  A.  J.  Robertson, 
the  Birchfield  Harrier,  was  second  to  Owen  (Broughton 
Harriers)  in  the  mile,  and  to  Voigt  in  the  four  miles, 
after  as  pretty  a  final  lap,  with  not  two  yards  between 
them,  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Healey,  of  Blackheath 
Harriers,  took  the  hurdles  by  less  than  a  yard  from 
Powell  in  fast  time,  with  a  following  lead.  The  jumps 
and  weight  were  not  good  performances.  Nicholson 
did  a  record  for  the  hammer. 

There  is  only  one  other  'event  to  refer  to,  and 
that  is  the  half-mile.  The  signally  easy  win  of 
Braun  in  this  event  in  1  min.  57  3-5  secs,  means 
nothing  to  the  average  reader.  But  let  him  realise 
the  true  facts.  The  winner  is  a  German,  with  a 
long,  easy  stride.  Surely  with  this  startling  evidence 
of  the  fleet-footedness  of  the  German  infantry  an 
Imperial  defence  league  will  be  formed.  He  can,  of 
course,  do  the  mile  in  less  than  four  minutes,  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  at  the  outside.  He  is  but  an  ordinary 
German.  The  German  Army  could  manage  from 
Brighton  to  London  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  Not 
only  have  they  100,000  trained  waiters  ready  to  fight 
at  any  moment  in  London,  but  they  are  organising  a 
flying  fleet-footed  squadron,  who  actually  have  the 
effrontery  to  come  and  test  themselves  against  our 
would-be  champions  in  the  presence  of  the  future  King 
of  England.  The  Prince  of  “Wales  was  there.  He  gave 
the  prizes  away.  In  the  presence  of  this  peril  will  he 
ever  be  king?  Compared  with  Germany,  we  have  no 


army,  no  fleet,  and  no  half-miler.  Is  not  it  positively 
nerve-shattering  1 

The  Field  contains  some  interesting  information  as 
to  the  men  who  make  up  the  Belgian  crew.  The 
uniformity  of  style  has  astonished  our  oarsmen,  and  it 
is  all  nonsense  for  our  men  to  say  that  they  have  not 
the  time  to  do  as  well.  The  Belgian  crew  is  not  made 
up  of  men  of  leisure.  They  cannot  begin  their  work 
until  6.30  p.m.  They  are  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
avocations :  one  is  a  tailor,  another  a  telegraphist, 
another  a  butcher,  Visser  is  a  shipowner,  Orban  a 
tanner,  Be  Somville  an  artist,  Kowalski  a  student — all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  brought  together  by  love 
of  rowing.  They  have  to  row  five  kilometres  to  their 
training  course  amongst  much  shipping.  They  keep  a 
most  accurate  table  of  times  from  300  metres  upwards, 
and  they  practise  with  the  stream.  With  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  crews  at  Henley,  I  am  told  that  Jesus 
show  the  best  of  form,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
Their  beginning  is  well  marked  and  they  have  good 
leg  work.  But  there  is  one  defect  of  which  their  coach 
is  as  conscious  as  any  other  critic  ;  they  do  not  swing 
enough,  and  so  they  are  short.  Magdalen  have  been 
suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  strains ;  but  this  accident 
showed  a  feature  of  Mr.  Gold’s  training  which  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  might  take  to  heart.  The  spare  man  rowed 
one  day  and  the  crew  carried  out  their  programme  and 
went  a  full  course.  There  was  no  messing  about 
because  there  was  a  new  man  in  the  crew.  The  Thames 
four  have  been  very  keen  on  the  Stewards’  Cup.  I 
cannot  say  that  their  peculiar  style  of  rowing  will  much 
benefit  English  rowing  if  it  is  successful. 

The  big  prizes  offered  at  North  Berwick  drew  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  leading  golf  professionals  to  the  meeting. 
Until  the  last  round  it  was  a  close  thing  between 
Duncan  and  Herd.  They  had  led  on  the  first  two 
rounds.  At  the  end  of  the  third  Duncan  led  by  four 
strokes,  and  the  final  total  saw  him  seven  ahead  of 
Herd,  with  Taylor  tenth,  nineteen  strokes  worse  than 
Duncan.  Horne,  of  Chertsey,  drove  from  the  tee  to 
the  green  at  the  thirteenth  hole,  398  yards  in  one  shot. 
This  is  a  record  drive.  There  was  a  following  wind  and 
some  down  hill.  Lieutenant  Sha-ckleton  might  have  put 
up  a  record  drive  on  some  glacier  with  the  perpetual 
gale  behind  the  ball. 

“  FORTY  YEARS  ON.” 

Mentique  hcerebat  imago 
Temporis  illius. — Ovid. 

Age  had  marked  him  with  a  thousand 
Traces  of  its  tightening  hold ; 

You  had  but  to  note  his  brows,  and 
You  could  see  the  man  was  old. 

But  he  smoothed  each  deepening  wrinkle ; 

We  had  touched  some  tender  chords, 

And  we  saw  his  blue  eyes  twinkle 
At  the  magic  name  of  Lord’s. 

“  Ah,  young  men,  my  failing  fingers 
Itch  to  hold  the  bat  once  more ; 

And  within  the  memory  lingers 
Of  full  many  a  valiant,  score. 

I  was  once  as  keen  on  cricket ; 

Speaking  broadly,  you  could  not 

Find  a  better  man  at  wicket; 

All  who  knew  me  styled  me  ‘  hot.’ 

“  In  the  archives  of  the  pastime 
Kept  nigh  Gam’s  cold  turbid  tide, 

’Mid  the  mighty  scores  amassed,  I’m 
Sure  you’ll  find  I  have  not  lied ! 

*  J.  of - ,’  you’ll  read,  ‘  was  reckoned 

What  all  Blues  should  wish  to  be ; 

He  indeed  was  truly  second 

To  none  else.’  Well,  that  was  me. 

“  Gad !  I  think  I  see  the  stately 
Pile  I  loved  to  gaze  upon ; 

And  the  court,  where  oft  sedately 
Ambled  some  distinguished  don. 
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And  I  catch  the  college  patter, 

See  myself  in  cap  and  gown, 

Mad  as  any  local  hatter, 

Maddest  undergrad,  in  town. 

“  Yes ;  you’ll  find  me  over  yonder 
When  the  fateful  day  is  nigh ; 
None,  as  I’ve  observed,  are  fonder 
Of  the  glorious  game  than  I. 

And  I  know  the  teams  are  splendid ; 

But  the  play  will  leave  me  sad, 
For  the  sportive  days  are  ended 
When  I  was  an  undergrad.” 


AVIATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Admiralty  was  first  urged 
to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph,  the  reply  of  officialism 
was :  “  We  have  an  excellent  semaphore  system.” 

History  repeats  itself.  To-day  the  attitude  of  our 
authorities  in  regard  to  aerial  locomotion  can  hardly 
be  considered  much  more  enterprising.  In  comparison 
with  the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  Continental  nations,  we  have  done  virtually  nothing 
so  far.  At  the  present  time  Germany  has  six  fine  air¬ 
ships,  all  of  the  latest  type  and  highest  efficiency,  com¬ 
pleted.  By  next  year  this  number  will  be  increased  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  while  by  1912  she  will  have  at  least 
twenty-four  Zeppelins,  each  capable  of  over-sea  excur¬ 
sions,  and  probably  speedier  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  than  any  naval  vessel. 

On  our  side  we  have  at  present  one  small  airship  of  a 
type  already  obsolete,  and  another  is  being  constructed. 
Just  recently,  However,,  as  will  have  been  observed, 
matters  have  been  moving  rather  more  briskly.  The 
Government  has  secured  an  option  on  one  of  the  finest 
French  airships  at  present  being  constructed,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  has  offered  another,  the  Daily  Mail  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  provide  a  garage,  or  hangar,  and  so  we 
seem  to  be  really  getting  on.  But  as  to  our  making  up 
the  leeway  which  we  have  lost,  the  prospect  is  not  very 
encouraging  at  present.  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall 
catch  up  in  time.  Several  Englishmen  have  already 
been  taken  up  as  passengers  in  Mr.  Wright’s  aeroplane, 
and  one  at  least — namely,  Mr.  Moore-Brabazon,  whose 
name  will  always  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the  annals 
of  British  aviation,  has  even  made  flights  on  his  own 
account.  Also,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  aeronautical 
societies  in  existence  of  various  degrees  of  utility,  two 
or  three  journals  are  already  in  being  to  chronicle  our 
triumphs  as  soon  as  they  are  achieved,  practising 
grounds  have  been  acquired  and  only  need  the  airships 
and  aeroplanes  to  complete  them,  and  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  if  we  have  not  yet  done  very  much,  we  have 
at  all  events  reached  the  promising  stage  of  “  just  agoing 
to  begin.” 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Continent  they  have  long  since 
got  a  good  deal  further  than  this,  though  expert  opinion 
is  still  acutely  divided,  there  as  here,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  types  of  air  vessel  at  present  in 
existence,  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  determined  which 
will  ultimately  prevail.  Even  on  the  fundamental 
question  of  airship  (or  mechanically  propelled  balloon) 
versus  aeroplane  (or  flying  machine  unsupported  by  gas) 
fierce  controversy  still  rages.  Opponents  of  the  aero¬ 
plane,  or  heavier-than-air  machine,  condemn  it  on  the 
score  of  its  precariousness  and  danger,  its  liability  to 
derangement,  its  limitations  as  a  weight-carrier,  and  so 
on.  Against  the  airship,  or  dirigible,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  urged  its  high  cost,  its  vast  bulk,  its  vulner¬ 
ability,  its  difficulty  in  sailing  against  the  wind  by 
reason  of  its  enormous  area,  the  risk  of  explosion,  etc. 
What  is  undeniable,  however,  is  that  the  dirigible  holds 
the  field  at  present,  though  here  again  important  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  obtain,  and  various  different  types  are 
being  experimented  with,  such  as  the  rigid,  the  semi¬ 
rigid,  and  others. 


All  Motorists  can  effect  a  big  saving  by  becoming  members 
of  the  Motorists’  Mutual  Co-Operative  Society.— For  terms 
of  membership  apply  to  6/7,  George-streeb,  Hanover-square. 


In  the  rigid  type  there  is  an  aluminium  framework, 
within  which  are  a  series  of  balloons  or  gas-bags,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  by  a  stout  cover  or  skin  of  proofed 
cotton  fabric,  and  propelled  by  engines  forming  part 
of  the  car  suspended  from  the  envelope.  The  famous 
Zeppelins  are  of  this  type,  and,  according  to  their  sup¬ 
porters,  they  are  the  most  powerful  and  generally 
efficient  air  vessels  which  have  yet  been  constructed. 
In  the  semi-rigid  type  there  is  a  metal  platform,  to 
which  the  central  part  of  the  balloon  is  secured,  and 
from  which  the  car  is  suspended.  This  metal  base 
assists  in  preserving  the  shape  of  the  gas-envelope,  while 
additional  stiffness  is  further  secured  by  the  use  of 
compressed  air,  which  is  pumped  by  the  engines  into 
special  chambers  forming  part  of  the  envelope,  and 
thereby  assists  in  enabling  the  latter  to  retain  its  shape. 
The  “  Clement-Bayard  II.,”  which  is  coming  to  us  in 
August  or  September,  is  of  this  type.  The  semi-rigid 
dirigibles  are  naturally  lighter  than  the  rigid  ones,  with 
their  metal  framework,  though  it  is  claimed  that  the 
additional  weight  of  the  latter  is  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  its  superior  ability  to  face  adverse  winds 
and  readier  dirigibility.  As  regards  the  old-fashioned 
entirely  non-rigid  cigar-shaped  types,  these  are  now 
more  or  less  superseded. 

In  the  case  of  aeroplanes  many  different  types  are 
also  being  experimented  with.  The  most  successful 
aviators  so  far  have  been,  beyond  doubt,  the  brothers 
Wright,  who  have  been  ceaselessly  practising  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  now  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Their 
machine  is  what  is  called  a  biplane — that  is,  an  aero¬ 
plane  with  two  planes  or  surfaces,  and  this  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient  type  which  has  at  present 
been  devised.  Some,  however,  favour  the  principle 
of  a  single  plane,  or  monoplane  a,s  it  is  called,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  which  will  prove  ultimately  prefer¬ 
able.  At  present,  however,  the  biplane  seems  to  have 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  stability.  The 
monoplane  is  more  dangerous  and  demands  greater  skill 
in  its  use,  but  on  account  of  its  relative  lightness  it 
attains  a  higher  speed,  and  quite  recently  some  remark¬ 
able  flights  have  been  accomplished  in  France  with 
machines  of  this  type.  It  is  ■with  a  monoplane,  too,  that 
Mr.  Latham  is  shortly  going  to  attempt  his  cross- 
Channel  passage. 

The  whole  thing  is  in  its  infancy  at  present,  and  what 
we  may  or  may  not  come  to  eventually  no  man  can  tell. 


WOMAN. 


THE  BARGAIN  SEASON. 

EVERY  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  easy  to  dress 
well — on  one  condition.  Prices  are  continually 
lowered  and  variety  increased ;  above  all,  the  summer 
sales  are  advanced  till  they  follow  hard  on  the  heels 
of  spring,  and  before  the  hot  weather  comes.  The 
whole  summer-visit  outfit  can  be  bought  at  prices 
reduced  from  already  low  amounts. 

The  one  condition  is,  however,  important.  Without 
individual  taste  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  dress  well 
on  account  of  this  very  lowering  in  price.  Money  used 
at  least  to  purchase  distinction ;  it  bought  beautiful 
colours  and  softness ;  but  now  there  are  plenty  of 
these  to  be  had  at  low  prices.  Money  is  comparatively 
useless  as  an  aid  to  good  dressing  unless  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  buy  some  one  else’s  individual  taste, 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser,  if  the  latter  has 
it  not. 

Before  the  introduction  of  ready-made  or  half-made 
robes,  before  the  blouse  arrived,  and  before  the  last 
three  years  saw  such  an  influx  of  new  materials  and 
colours,  the  summer  sales  could  afford  to  wait  till 
August.  Dressing  was  an  expensive  business,  and 
people  would  wait  for  their  bargains,  and  be  glad  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  season.  But  now  they  can  get 
them  so  cheaply  all  the  time  that  to  catch  the  bargain- 
hunting  public  the  sales  have  to  be  hurried  on. 
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Women  have  often  been  reproached  for  being  extrava¬ 
gant  and  for  loving  a.  bargain.  The  two  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  ;  women  are  extravagant  because  they  love  bar¬ 
gains,  and  bargains  are  expensive  things  save  to  the 
expert.  But  to  the  trained  bargain-buyer  they  yield 
wonderful  results.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any 
large  shop  to  retain  the  services  of  its  best  sale-customer 
as  head-buyer.  She  will  be  found  to  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  fabrics,  their  advantages,  disadvantages, 
wearing  qualities,  etc. ;  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
properties  of  colours  (which  can  be  taken  to  the  sea, 
and  which  will  not  stand  gaslight,  but  can  be  trusted  to 
electric) ;  she  knows  the  last  word  on  cut  and  work¬ 
manship,  and  has  an  unerring  eye  for  to-morrow's 
fashions,  avoiding,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  too-cheap  frocks 
that  will  not  be  in  fashion  six  weeks  hence.  She  is 
indeed  an  accomplished  person,  and  has  a  quantity  of 
technical  knowledge  at  hey  fingers'  ends  without 
suspecting  it. 

This  summer,  for  instance,  she  passes  without  a  glance 
the  “  cheap  model  line”  which  is  “almost  given  away,” 
and  will  certainly  retort  by  giving  her  away  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  triplicate,  quadruplicate,  at  the  garden  parties  of 
Streatham  and  Hampstead.  She  passes  on  to  the  many 
other  “  lines,”  the  endless,  undistinguished,  charming 
robes  of  chiffon  and  voile,  with  silk  hems  and  buttons,  or 
little  robes  in  striped  ninons,  which  are  everywhere 
being  sold  at  prices  from  one  guinea  to  three  or  four. 
She  probably  selects  one  at  the  magic  “  medium  ”  price 
of  49s.  lid.,  which  usually  argues  a  fair  standard  of 
quality  in  material  and  fineness  in  workmanship. 
Then  she  changes  the  imitation  lace  yoke  for  real  lace, 
or  adds  an  unexpected  touch  of  contrasting  colour,  or 
effects  some  other  small  transformation,  trifling  in 
itself  but  resulting  in  the  complete  individualisation  of 
the  gown,  so  that  Swan  and  Edgar's  itself  would  scarcely 
recognise  it  as  its  own  product. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  hats  and  the  various  hat- 
mounts  displayed  in  every  sale  just  now.  Made  of  good 
flowers,  in  pretty  colourings,  they  are  simply  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  such  external  accidents  as 
colour  and  material.  The  expert  buyer  sees  in  an 
instant  which  is  the  model  wreath  thrown  in  among  the 
stereotyped  copies.  She  pounces  on  it,  undeterred  by 
the  fact  that  one  rose  is  draggled ;  half  the  model  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  copy. 

In  fact,  she  is  really  qualified  for  that  most  delicate 
task,  the  compilation  of  sale  catalogues,  with  their  many 
essays  in  the  delicate  art  of  description,  such  as  “  thirty- 
two  various  model  Paris  matrons’  coats.”  How  one’s 
interest  is  roused  in  those  model  Paris  matrons.  These 
publications  show  an  amount  of  knowledge,  displayed 
with  a  tentative  air  of  apology,  which  is  quite  amazing. 
It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  mathematical  certainty 
which  can  describe  a  seventeen-and-elevenpenny  bar¬ 
gain  as  “really  worth  thirty-two  and  nine.”  A  shot 
at  thirty  or  thirty-five  shillings  one  could  understand ; 
but  the  two-and-nine  is  mysterious  in  its  precision. 

But  prices  are  mysterious  altogether.  They  have 
shades  of  meaning.  They  fluctuate  like  the  rupee. 
Twenty-one  and  eleven,  for  instance,  spells  the  thirty- 
nine-and-six  of  some  years  ago,  and  this  whether  it  be 
the  price  of  sunshades  or  frocks,  or  hats,  or  scarves. 
And  the  exact  grade  it  expresses  is  indefinable  in  words, 
but  it  exists.  One  may  shadow  it  forth  by  an  example 
on  another  scale.  The  well-made  six-and-a-half-guinea 
costume  has  a  definite  place  in  the  shopping  woman  s 
mind.  It  is  solid,  rather  smart,  and  will  be  used  for 
afternoons  for  one  season  and  mornings  for  a  year 
more.-  This  particular  grade  used  to  be  expressed  by 
ten  guineas.  Just  now  it  is  four  and  a  half  guineas 
because  it  is  sale-time,  and  almost  without  exception  it 
is  either  a  princess  frock  of  cloth,  or  a  tailor-made  coat 
and  skirt  trimmed  with  good  braid,  and  the  coat  lined 
with  silk  Barker’s— Shoolbred’s  turn  out  dozens  of 
such  models. 

Shopping  at  sale-time  has  a  deadly  earnestness  about 
it.  A  girl  who  came  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 


Redfern. — Exclusive  and  original  Models  in  Walking  Dinner> 
and  Evening  Gowns,  Theatre  Wraps,  &c ,  Paris  Millinery, 
Lingerie,  Blouses,  &c— 26,  Conduit- st. ;  27,  New  llond-st.,  W. 


from  the  country,  intending  to  do  some  purchasing, 
and  unconscious  that  the  sales  had  already  begun, 
could  not  imagine  why  she  was  caught  up  on  seething 
waves  of  humanity,  carried  to  departments  where  she 
had  no  wish  to  go,  and  surrounded  by  intent  eyes  and 
compressed  lips.  She  wanted  a  hat,  and  was  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  variety  spread  about  her  and  the  careless¬ 
ness  with  which  feathered  and  beflowered  creations 
were  heaped  around  her.  She  went  to  Bourne  and 
Hollingworth’s  for  a  blouse,  and  found  the  department 
a  harvest-field,  with  stacks  of  blouses  and  armies  of 
reapers  ;  while  the  white  goods  at  Evans’s  were  almost 
inaccessible  behind  ramparts  of  eager  buyers. 

A  big  house  which  has  abolished  odd  farthings  and 
pennies  from  its  prices  has  been  more  than  justified  this 
sale-time.  The  old  principle  that  three-and-eleven- 
three  seemed  much  less  than  four  shillings  to  the 
feminine  mind  has  long  been  worn  out.  A  woman  who 
lias  bought  five  or  six  articles  with  “  six-three  ”  or 
“  eleven-three  ”  tacked  on  to  their  price  has  a  vague  idea 
that  she  has  spent  much  more  than  she  thinks  she  has, 
and  stops  the  sooner. 

A  feature  of  sale-time  is  the  way  in  which  all  goods 
not  included  in  the  reduced  prices  are  hidden  away 
out  of  sight.  They  are  the  new  things,  and  by  their 
side  the  sale  goods  might  appear  unattractive  and  the 
new  ones  too  expensive  for  the  frequenter  of  the  sales. 
For  instance,  no  sunshade  counter  will  show  the  tiny 
early  Victorian  shades  with  folding  handles.  They  are 
so  fashionable  and  so  expensive  that  they  have  not 
penetrated  to  the  sales  yet.  But  to  show  them  would 
be  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  reductions  in  the  larger 
kind,  and  so  wreck  the  special  sale.  Nor  will  the 
shades  composed  of  two  crossed  squares  of  Paisley  silk 
appear ;  they  are  biding  their  time  till  ordinary  prices 
resume  their  sway. 

In  like  manner,  the  evening  dresses  shown,  dainty 
and  charming  as  they  are,  have  short  sleeves,  and  no 
suggestion  of  the  long  and  trailing  ©nes  of  the  very 
latest  gowns.  They  are  Directoire,  too,  not  classical. 
Yet  this  is  not  really  a  grievance,  for  the  latest  fashion 
would  be  too  previous  for  the  public  which  buys  bar¬ 
gains  ;  and  it  is  just  as  dowdy  to  be  dressed  in  the 
modes  of  next  week  as  of  last,  save  in  the  charmed 
mile-circle  that  centres  oddly  and  incongruously  in  St. 
George’s  Hospital. 

The  significance  of  the  sales  may  be  typified  this 
year  in  a  particular  instance.  Hair-ornaments  of  the 
cheaper  kinds  are  practically  being  given  away.  They 
mostly  consist  of  Empire  circlets  more  or  less  jewelled, 
and  are  pretty  enough  in  themselves.  But  the  odd 
and  delightful  arrangements  of  chene  silk  threaded 
through  gold  and  silver  are  deep  in  silver  paper,  and 
only  privileged  eyes,  those  of  the  initiated  who  know 
what  to  ask  for,  may  see  them.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  really  expert  frequenter  of  cheap 
sales  will  know  exactly  which  is  the  best  of  the 
Empire  circlets,  which  is  the  most  becoming,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  longest-lived,  and  which  pearls — the  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  and  elevenpenny- — are  the  best  worth 
their  respective  prices  with  regard  to  their  present 
appearance  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  probable  future 
declassing  on  the  other. 


the  law  and  the  lady. 

YI. _ The  Orange  Blossoms  Contract. 

Romance  is  the  keynote  of  a  busy  barrister’s  life. 
Parchments  are  the  novels  containing  the  memoirs 
of  full-blooded  life.  The  layman  glances  carelessly  at 
a  pile  of  papers  and  murmurs  “  Dusty,”  but  to  the 
mind  that  has  lived  in  them  they  are  never  dulh 
Redolent  of  the  whisper  of  passion,  of  the  broken  vow, 
of  the  struggle  with  poverty,  they  are  to  him  the, 
memorials  of  "living  men  and  women  he  has  tried  to. 
help  along  the  broken  road. 

Many  were  the  men,  and  many  the  women  too,  who 
thanked  Heaven  daily  for  the  keen  brain  of  Gerald 
Court,  barrister-at-law.  The  clients  brought  by 
solicitors  to  his  chambers  were  not  mere  machines  from 
whom  fees  would  ultimately  trickle.  They  weie  fiiends. 
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in  trouble  as  well.  And  yet  to  this  rule  there  were  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Early  in  July,  1909,  a  solicitor  entered  Court’s  room 
— with  him  a  lady.  The  solicitor  mentioned  the  lady’s 
name.  Court  had  never  met  her,  but  so  far  as  he  knew 
her  position  in  the  social  world  was  unassailable.  She 
assisted  at  bazaars  patronised  by  Royalty. 

“  My  client  will  tell  you  her  own  story,”  said  the 
solicitor,  “  and  then  perhaps  you  will  advise  her.  I 
have  my  own  views  on  the  case,  but  she  wished  to  have 
your  opinion.” 

“  My  real  name,”  she  said,  with  perfect  self-posses¬ 
sion,  “  you  have  been  already  told.  My  business  name 
is  Smith.  We  will  use  it  if  you  please.” 

Court  was  never  surprised ;  he  merely  bowed. 

“  It  is  your  business,  then,  you  have  come  to  talk 
about? ” 

“Yes;  only  one  other  person  in  the  world  knows  I 
have  one.  I  am  supposed  to  be  rich.  I  could  not  keep 
up  the  position  I  have  in  London  without  my  business. 
If  my  business  were  known  my  position  would  be  gone. 
Voila  tout/”  and  she  shrugged  her  charmingly  gowned 
shoulders. 

“  And  its  nature?  ” 

“  I  am  a  matrimonial  agent.” 

Ten  years  of  hard  work  in  London  had  only  served 
to  show  Court  what  an  infinitesimal  part  of  London’s 
underworld  he  knew. 

“  For  the  first  time,”  she  continued,  pleased  with  his 
acceptance  of  her  announcement  as  a  commonplace,  “  I 
find  myself  in  a  difficulty,  and  exposure  or  the  loss  of  a 
large  sum  I  have  earned  confront  me  as  two  equally 
undesirable  alternatives.” 

Court  nodded. 

“Do  you  say  that  only  one  other  person  knows?” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  a  wonderful  girl  secretary  called 
Rhoda.  She  is  the  only  person  who  is  ever  seen.  Of 
course,  we  never  advertise.  We  are  known  only  by  the 
unauthenticated  whisper  of  hearsay.  But  our  clients 
are  numerous.  Secrecy  is  fairly  simple.  Yrou  see  they 
nearly  all  move  in  the  hurly-burly  known  as  Society. 
The  men  want  to  know  the  amount  of  the  dowry — - 
that’s  all.  It  is  easy  enough  to  work  an  introduction. 


The  ladies  who  have  money  and  vv'ant  husbands  are 
willing  enough  to  permit  the  introduction.  ‘Smith's' 
is  well  known,  but  no  one  guesses  who  ‘  Smith  ’  is.” 

“What  is  the  trouble  now?” 

“A  certain  general  wanted  a  wife  with  not  less 
than  £1,000  a  year,  and  gave  me  a  written  promise  to 
pay  me  £900  on  the  day  he  was  married  to  any  such 
wife  on  my  introduction.” 

“  History  does  not  change  much,”  murmured  Court. 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  queried  the  lady,  alias  Smith. 

“  There  was  a  case  almost  100  years  ago  on  almost 
exactly  similar  lines,  only  that  lady  did  advertise. 
Think  of  it.  A  century  of  matrimonial  agencies  and 
still  going  on.  Just  listen  to  her  advertisement.” 

Court  had  view3  on  life  even  with  his  lay  clients, 
and  longed  to  make  her  ashamed. 

“  This  is  an  advertisement  that  came  out  in  a  case 
decided  in  1810:  — 

Marriage  Institution,  Margaret -street,  Cavendish  square.  The 
restrained  and  delicate  condition  which  custom  imposes  on 
females  subjects  them  to  great  disadvantage.  By  this  institu¬ 
tion  all  impediments  are  obviated.  Ladies  who  have  fixed  their 
affections  but  never  avowed  the  prepossession,  may  be  instructed 
how  to  effect  their  wishes.  Any  gentleman  who  has  formed  a 
predilection  for  a  lady  may  be  assisted  in  obtaining  her,  Those 
who  have  yet  formed  no  attachment  may  have  objects  pointed 
out  to  them.  The  Unions  which  have  already  been  effected  prove 
how  secret  and  circumspect  Mrs.  Norris  conducts  her  business, 
and  that,  she  uses  means  peculiar  to  herself,  and  generally 
successful.  The  applicants  pay  in  the  first  place  ten  or  twenty 
guineas. 

She  was  too  businesslike  to  look  ashamed. 

“  It’s  all  true,”  she  remarked  cynically,  “  only  we  are 
too  hypocritical  to  own  it.  But  listen.  I  found  my 
general  a  charming  lady  with  the  necessary  funds. 
He  was  married  to  lier  a  month  ago.  I  expected  a 
cheque  before  the  wedding;  it  never  came.  Rhoda 
sent  a  letter  two  days  ago  requesting  payment,  and  he 
absolutely  refuses  to  give  me  a  penny.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  happened  before.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Generally  speaking,  when  you  introduce  a  man  to 
a  woman,  does  the  man  know  that  the  woman  is  also  a 
client?” 

“  Heavens  1  No.  We  always  keep  it  a  dead  secret, 
and  each  believes  the  other  to  be  an  ordinary  member 
of  Society,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 


STARTING  THE  DAY  WELL. 

AFTER  a  night’s  rest  the  first  thing  one  wishes  to  do  is 
to  rinse  the  mouth.  The  “nasty  flat  taste”  on 
waking  is  due  to  an  excessive  development  of 
bacteria  in  the  mouth  during  sleep,  and  the  rinsing  should 
therefore  be  done  with  Odol,  the  famous  liquid  antiseptic 
dentrifice.  “  PreA’-ention  is  better  than  cure,”  and  it  is 
before  retiring  to  rest,  therefore,  that  the  precaution  should 
be  taken  of  rinsing  the  mouth  with  Odol,  and  clearing  it  of 
every  particle  of  food,  for  it  is  during  the  night  when  the 
damage  is  done — when 
the  microbes  gathered 
there,  attracted  by  these 
food  particles,  set  up 
fermentation  and  de¬ 
composition  processes, 
v  hich,  if  not  counter¬ 
acted,  are  sure  to  end  in 
the  destruction  of  the 
teeth. 

Odol  koeps  the  mouth 
free  from  all  impurities, 
find  the  teeth  absolutely 
proof  against  decay, 
destroying  all  existing 
germs  and  effectually 
preventing  others  from 
taking  their  place. 

Tooth  -  powder  j  and 
tooth-pastes  can  never 
safeguard  the  teeth  from 
decay  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  parts  which  are  most  liable  to  attack,  the 
backs  of  the  molars,  and  the  fissures  and  interstices  of  the 


Mix  a  few  drops  of  Odol  with  water ; 


teeth — the  very  parts  where 
the  microbes  live  and  thrive 
— are  not  purified,  because 
they  cannot  be  reached  by 
such  things  as  powders  and 
pastes. 

The  complete  disinfection 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  Odol 
is  due  to  a  remarkable 
property  Avhich  this  and  no 
other  preparation  possesses, 
Avhich  being  absorbed  by 
the  surface  of  the  mucous 


rinse,  and  then  brush  the  teeth 
with  it  in  the  ordinary  way : 

membrane,  and  forcing  it¬ 
self  into  the  hollows  of  the 
teeth,  deposits  a  store  of 
antiseptic  matter  whose 
purifying  action  continues 
for  some  hours. 

It  is  this  lasting  effect, 
this  precious  and  transcen¬ 
dent  quality,  which  no  other 
dentifrice  or  mouth  wash 
possesses,  even  approxi¬ 
mately,  that  gives  to  daily 
users  of  Odol  the  absolute 
assurance  that  their  mouths 
are  permanently  protected  against  the  ravages  of  the 
tooth  destroying  microbes. 


conclude  by  gargling  with  the 
mixture. 
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agency.  I  have  never  known  the  secret  discovered. 
Each  goes  through  life  conscious  of  individual  shame, 
and  praying  not  to  be  found  out  by  the  other !  ” 

“  I  expect  the  general  and  his  bride  have  put  their 
heads  together  and  have  agreed  to  laugh  at  ‘  Smith’s.’  ” 

She  started  up. 

“  Then  I  must  stand  the  publicity  of  a  trial  or  lose 
the  money  ?  ” 

“  You  must  lose  the  money  anyhow.  If  you  went  to 
law1  you  could  not  recover.  The  law  abhors  contracts 
of  this  kind.  It  calls  them  “  brocage  ”  contracts,  and 
the  law  books  are  full  of  the  iniquity  of  them.” 

“What,  then,  am  I  to  do?” 

“Nothing.”  And  Gerald  Court,  smiling,  rang  his 
bell.  _ 

GOSSIP. 

Dearest  Amy, — The  final  week  of  June  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  for  the  crush  of  functions  that  occurred 
within  its  limits,  and  also  for  the  extremely  bad  weather 
that  it  brought,  thunder,  rain  of  the  heaviest,  hail,  and 
even  snow,  this  state  of  things  further  complicating  the 
difficulties  of  surmounting  the  Pelion  on  Ossa  of  smart 
functions. 

An  amusing  thing  happened  in  connection  with  this 
chilly  June.  At  a  very  dull  party  the  guests  were 
sitting  moping  and  trying  to  hide  their  condition  out 
of  politeness,  also  longing  for  the  signal  for  supper,  as 
a  relief  from  boredom,  when,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  rest,  one  of  them  said :  “  Are  we  never  going  to 
have  any  supper  ?  ”  The  wretched  man  meant  to  say 
“  summer,”  but  the  prominent  thought  in  his  mind  made 
him  utter  the  dreadful  word.  With  an  utter  want  of 
tact  the  hostess  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant 
appeared  asked,  “  Is  supper  ready  ?  ”  And  this  though 
the  perpetrator  of  the  speech  had,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  gone  on  to  say,  “  For  really,  we  have  had 
practically  no  summer  yet,”  etc.,  etc.  The  feelings  of 


those  who  heard  the  question  may  be  imagined.  I  could 
not  believe  my  ears,  and  then  felt  that  internal  convul¬ 
sion,  almost  like  a  small  Catherine-wheel,  that  comes 
when  one  has  to  repress  all  sign  of  amusement  when 
it  appears  impossible  to  do  so. 

To  Mrs.  Alfred  Mond  belongs  the  triumph  of  having 
had  the  most  novel  and  charming  entertainment  of  the 
season.  On  Thursday  evening,  in  the  garden  of  her 
house  in  Lowndes-square,  she  gave  a  sylvan  fete,  at 
which  a  splendid  moon  assisted.  On  a  great  square  of 
green  carpet,  representing  grass,  dancers  in  Watteau 
dress  performed  the  pavane  and  minuet,  with  a 
background  of  trees  illuminated  in  many  colours,  and 
to  the  strains  of  old-world  music.  The  success  of  this 
was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  immense.  So  few  hostesses 
can  manage  to  give  really  original  entertainments,  and 
this  was  both  new  and  poetic. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  bestowed  high  praise  upon  the 
architect  of  the  new1  flats  for  lady  workers  in  London 
opened  by  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  at 
Golden's  Green  last  Thursday.  He  said  that  the  build¬ 
ing  reminded  him  of  the  best  English  mediaeval  dwell¬ 
ings  and  that  the  cloistered  courtyard  might  have  been 
part  of  some  monastic  building  in  the  South  of  Spain. 
Waterlow-court,  so  called  after  the  late  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  who,  as  Princess  Louise  remarked,  “  always 
wished  to  do  everything  he  could  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  than  himself,”  is  an  experiment  and  may 
lead  to  further  developments.  The  flats  are  erected  by 
the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  and  are  an  extension 
of  the  fine  work  done  by  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett  in 
that  neighbourhood.  They  provide  comfortable  homes 
at  moderate  rentals  for  women  of  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion  who  work  in  London,  and  if  they  become  a  success 
other  flats  of  a  similar  kind  will  follow.  But  perhaps 
these  buildings  will  meet  the  same  fate  as  the  carriages 
on  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Bail  way  which  the 
advanced  women  of  that  city  insisted  on  having  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  of  their  sex. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  they  unanimously  refused 
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to  use  them !  They  now  strap-hang  among  the  men  in 
overcrowded  carriages,  just  what  they  complained  of 
having  to  do  when  they  agitated  for  ladies’  carriages. 
One  wishes  that  they  Avould  refrain  from  so  illogically 
advertising  the  well-known  perversity  of  our  sex.  We 
really  do  not  need  it. 

The  growth  of  'beauty  culture  in  London  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  very  remarkable.  Nature  must 
be  almost  bewildered  by  the  number  of  helps  offered  her 
in  her  work  of  making  woman  beautiful.  Certainly  she 
is  more  beautiful  than  ever,  to  whatever  cause  it  is 
due.  Bond-street  is  a  panorama  of  pretty  women,  and 
the  Opera  shows  them  on  at  least  a  third  of  its  seats. 
Every  year  sees  the  science  of  beauty  more  closely 
studied ;  there  was  a  time  when  one  shade  of  rouge  and 
some  white  powder  was  a  whole  equipment  for  the  art 
of  make-up.  Now  we  have  arrived  at  several  tones  of 
rouge,  a  whole  array  of  creams  and!  foods  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  skin,  apart  from  actual  make-up,  and 
even  special  powders  for  greasy  or  dry  skins.  Madame 
Helena  Rubinstein,  who  has  fitted  up  Lord  Salisbury’s 
old  house,  24,  Grafton-street,  as  beauty  salons,  has 
brought  from  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  a  whole  range 
of  such  preparations,  which  have  the  recommendation 
of  enormous  clienteles  in  three  captials  and  five  con¬ 
tinents.  The  Valaze  aids  to  beauty  are  scientific  and 
tested,  and  are  serious  in  their  purpose,  which  is  to 
make  beauty  rather  than  merely  to  care  for  it. 

The  rage  for  embroideries  continues.  There  can 
have  been  scarcely  a  dozen  gowns  at  the  Court  Ball 
last  week  which  did  not  depend  on  embroidery  for 
their  adornment.  Of  course,  the  advantages  of  historic 
lace  as  a  dress-trimming  are  never  forgotten,  but  then 
the  owners  of  priceless  Alengon  or  Brussels  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  and  although  money  will  buy  it, 
embroidery  is  cheaper,  and,  be  it  whispered,  more 
effective.  Most  of  it  is  now  made  of  bugles,  in  some 
of  their  new  forms — crystal  lined  with  silver  or  colour, 
or  even  jet,  pearl  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  plain  crystal, 
being  the  favourites.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Erskine  wore 
cloth  of  silver  with  a  tunic  entirely  composed  of  fine 
net  embroidered  in  pearls,  bugles,  aluminium,  crystal, 
and  fringes  of  the  same.  Lady  Northcote  wore  another 
lovely  frock,  entirely  veiled  with  pearls  and  gold  and 
crystal  embroidered  on  fine  net,  over  gold  tissue.  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise  Duchess  of  Argyll  had  her  green  satin 
partly  veiled  with  black  tulle  embroidered  in  pearls 
and  diamonds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Princess  of  Pless 
wore  an  almost  plain  white  satin,  with  scarves  of 
chiffon,  and  ropes  of  pearls. 

Coloured  diamonds  are  a  favourite  form  of  em¬ 
broidery,  too,  in  black,  white,  shades  of  grey,  and  even 
pale  topaz  tints.  They  are  particularly  effective  on 
the  yellow  gowns  which  so  many  people  are  wearing 
this  year.  I  have  not  seen  yellow  so  much  in  favour 
for  many  seasons  as  it  is  now.  Blonds  and-  brunettes 
alike  have  adopted  it,  and  both  debutantes  and  their 
mothers  are  seen  in  it.  There  were  several  yellow  satin 
frocks,  and  almost  as  many  green,  especially  in  emerald 
tones. 

Newmarket  will  soon  rival  Ascot  as  a  place  for  the 


display  of  smart  clothes.  Last  week’s  meetings  saw 
some  very  successful  costumes,  and  the  oddest  mixture 
of  tailor-mades  and  elaborate  gowns  fit  for  garden- 
parties.  Shantungs  and  embroidered  linens  were  not 
more  numerous  than  blue  serges  and  striped  flannels, 
all  short,  of  course.  This  season  we  may  wear  smartly 
made  short  princess  gowns  in  the  afternoon  and  when 
making  calls.  They  are  a  great  improvement  upon 
l°ng  gowns  clumsily  held  up.  Many  are  in  striped 
silks  with  rather  elaborately  trimmed  bodices  and  high 
collars,  sometimes  supplemented  by  turndown  “  Peter 
Pans”  as  well.  These  light  silks  are  really  cooler  than 
the  voiles  or  ninons,  since  the  latter  need  a  fairly  solid 
lining,  which  adds  to  weight  and  warmth.  Many  of  the 
silks  are  lined  with  soft  batiste  and  weigh  but  little. 
Hot  weather  is  prophesied,  so  we  must  prepare  for  it. 

The  company  of  Italian  children  acting  in  opera  at 
Terry’s  Theatre  will  remember  for  ever  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  last.  The  Queen,  looking  lovely  and  distinguished 
as  ever,  occupied  the  Royal  box  with  Princess  Victoria, 
and  applauded  the  principal  songs  throughout  “La 
Sonnambula.”  At  the  close  her  Majesty,  standing, 
bowed  to  the  audience  while  the  National  Anthem  was 
being  played,  and  again  to  the  children  on  the  stage, 
smiling  and  applauding.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight. 
The  children  were  all  singing  “  God  Save  the  King,” 
and  the  Queen,  radiant  in  good  looks,  dressed  in  white, 
with  many  jewels  about  her  neck,  her  hair  dressed  high 
with  small  but  brilliant  ornaments,  had  donned  a  hedge- 
rose-pink  cloak  much  beruffled  with  chiffon  and  feather, 
all  pink.  She  must  have  realised  the  ideal  of  most  of 
these  children  when  they  think  of  the  Princess  of  their 
fairy  tales.  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  run  up 
to  town  to  hear  these  marvellously  trained  youngsters 
sing  the  ornate  music  of  this  old  opera.  The  Queen 
was  manifestly  much  amused  with  the  incongruity  of 
the  whole  thing,  the  passions  as  depicted  by  these  chil¬ 
dren,  some  of  them  almost  babies.  It  was  interesting 
to  look  iat  the  faces  of  the  audience — the  greater  part  of 
which  was  Italian— -and  to  hear  the  indulgent  laughter 
with  which  the  various  episodes  were  greeted. 

Clare  sends  me’  the  following  from  Dublin  :  — 

Dearest  Madge, — How  many,  whilst  they  are  being  swept 
along  in  the  modern  rush,  of  life  (which  is  nothing  if  not  compel¬ 
ling),  isigh  from  the  secret  depths  of  their  souls  for  a  spell  of 
ancient  peace.  We  have  no  need  for  such  sighs  over  here,  where, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  peace  is  always  with  us.  Ours,  most  especi 
ally  at  this  season,  is  essentially  an  island  of  leisure ;  we  do  not 
want  “rush”  life,  but  take  our  own  time — a  sort  of  go-as-you- 
please  adagio— about  it  and  everything  else.  Only  a  few  hours 
lie  between  you  in  England  and  a  thorough  change  from  crowd 
and  crush  to  elbow  room  for  all,  from  hurry  to  leisure,  from  the 
pace  that  kills  to  'that  which  recreates.  The  wonder  is  that 
amidst  all  our  newly  started  and  developing  industries  we  do  not 
have  a  rest  cure  industry.  Why  should  not  rest  sanitoria  rise 
all  over  the  country?  Would  they  not  be  a  great  boon  to 
thousands  whom  the  struggle  for  life  threatens  with  break¬ 
down  and  nervous  exhaustion !  One  fancies  that  more  are  killed 
by  overstrain  ■  than  even  by  the  dread  tuberculosis.  Fred,  who 
is  on  your  side  of  the  water  just  now,  and  always  writes  to  the 
enthusiastically  Celtic  Grama,  in  what  he  calls  the  best  he — 
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not  being  conversant  with  the  old  native  tongue — can  do  for 
her,  says: — “They’re  all  in  the  divil  of  a  hurry  here  beyant; 
tearin’  mad  like  Flanagan’s  ass,  that,  with  his  gallopin’  and 
goin  s  on,  knocked  down  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  on  his  way  to 
the  Petty  Sessions,  and  no  redress  nor  nothin’,  though  he  was  a 
great  man.  Do  you  mind  that  now?  Stick  to  your  ancestors, 
Crania,  quiet  decent  people,  and  no  hurry  about  them,  nayther.” 
Ci  ■ania  needs  no  admonitions  regarding  her  ancestors ;  last  week 
they  were  the  cause  of  delicious  days  in  Connemara  and  the 
Wild  West  amongst  the  sunny  silences  of  lakes  and  moorlands, 
with  the  grim-looking  mountains  all  around.  And  well  might 
they  look  grim  from  what  they  witnessed  in  the  days 
when  the  “curse  o’  Cromwell”  blighted  the  land.  But 
there  is  nothing  grim  about  the  lakes  and  the  white  water  lilies, 
and  the  smooth  roads  for  all  kinds  of  wheels,  and  the  bog  myrtle 
and  heather  on  each  side,  and  last,  not  in  many  ways  least,  the 
comfort  of  the  hotels,  which  suggest  modern  blessings  more  than 
ancient  curses.  Ancestor  hunting  can  be  a  most  fascinating,  if 
illusive  pursuit ;  only  when  engaged  in  it  d<?es  one  discover  what 
a  country  of  ruin  is  ours.  The  old  and  the  new  come  most  pic¬ 
turesquely  together  at  Cong,  to  the  north  of  Lough  Corrib, 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  abbey,  close  by  Lord  Ardilaun’s 
modern  residence,  Ashford,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  stayed  a 
few  years  ago  to  enjoy  some  of  the  best  woodcock  shooting  in 
Ireland.  Lord  and  Lady  Ardilaun  are  rarely  in  Connemara  at 
this  season.  They  are  still  at  St.  Anne’s,  near  Dublin,  where 
Lady  Ardilaun  has  been  laid  up  for  some  weeks,  but  is  now  better. 
Last  week,  Lord  Rathmore  was  amongst  their  visitors  for  some 
days  before  returning  to  England.  The  well-known  “  Dollymount 
Links  ”  are  close  to  St.  Anne’s,  and  Lord  Ardilaun  is  the  land¬ 
lord.  These  popular  links  are  on  an  inlet  of  Dublin  Bay,  and 
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CASH. 

£25 


62  &  64,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 

Ana  25,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W, 


APPEALS. 


£90  ENABLES  THE 
SOCIETY  TO  HELP 
20  CHILDREN. 


!■  IWI 

(Approved  bp  the  Editor  of 


Central  Offices  i  port  i  dado 
I  LEICESTER  SQUARE  ^ 

“‘Truth.’’) 


rilHE  CHURCH  ARMY. — 120  Labour  Homes,  Ac.,  offer  work 
JL  to  men  and  women  leaving  gaol  or  destitute.  The  LAST  HOPE  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Earm  Colony.  FRESH  AIR  HOMES  for  ailing  women  and  children 
from  slums.  FONDS,  old  clothes  and  firewood  orders  (3s.  6d.  per  100  bundles) 
urgently  NEEDED.— Cheques  crossed  Barclays,  payable  Prebendaiy  Carlile, 
Hon.  Chief  Sec.,  or  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Headquarters, 
Marble  Arch,  W. 


TRUTH 


» 


Gan  be  obtained  at  THE  GAL1GNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 


the  scenery  around  is  delightful.  Lord  Ardilaun  possesses  other 
houses  in  Connemara  besides  Ashford.  For  several  years  Lord 
Normanby  has  rented  a  handsome  lodge  from  him  for  the  fishing 
season,  spending  some  months  there  each  year.  Lord  O’Brion 
ha6  returned  from  London  to  Airfield,  near  Donnybrook,  where 
be  joined  Lady  O’Brien  and  his  family,  before  going  on  circuit. 
As  a  rule,  every  one  over  here  who  is  any  one  visits  your  great 
capital  during  the  “season,”  if  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  so. 
Amongst  others  who  returned  to  Ireland  last  week  were  Lord 
and  Lady  Powerscourt,  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  ?t 
Powerscourt.,  near  Enniskerry,  a  stately  place  amongst  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  renowned  for  its  picturesque  demesne  and 
waterfall.  The  present  Lord  Powerscourt  is  popular  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  taken  any  active  part  in 
Irish  affairs — non-political — as  his  father  did,  and  as  few  Irish 
peers  ever  do  take,  or  have  taken,  for  many  a  long  year. 
Hie  Dowager  Lady  Dufferin  paid  a  short  visit  to  England  in 
order  to  present  her  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Frederick  Blackwood, 
at  Court.  She  returned  last  week  to  her  northern  home, 
Clandeboye,  which  is  the  centre  of  so  much  philanthropic  work. 
Her  only  unmarried  daughter,  Lady  Hermione  Blackwood,  is  a 
trained  nurse,  and  devotes  herself,  with  much  earnestness,  to 
nursing  interests  in  Ireland.  Our  sex  over  here  are  not  pro¬ 
minent  among  the  .Suffragettes  who  seek  “to  command  success” 
in  raising  the  position  of  women,  but  many  of  our  workers  may 
fairly  be  said  to  J‘do  more”  and  “deserve  it.” — Yours  ever, 

Clare. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


An  article  on  The  Garden  is  published  on  paqe  36. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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LEAMINGTON  SPA 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 

WHY  GO  TO  MABIENBAD? 

W°nODH,ApLL  SPA’  xr  ,  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Original  Pump  room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodino 
■Bains,  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  Cures.  Charmim*  ' 

Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager.  °  g  ns’ 


AUCTIONS,  &c. 


TATTERSALLS. 


Messrs.  Tattersall  beg  to  give  NOTICE  that  their  THURSDAY’S 
SAS.ES  at  JCnightsbridge  have  commenced  and  will  be  continued 

during  the  season.  Sales  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

OXFORD  and  READING.  —  HAMLET  &  DULAKE  Estate 

Agent.-,  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Surveyors.  Illustrated  property  ‘list 
ana  all  information  gratis  to  applicants.  1  y  y  1186 


ENGLISH  CLUBS  FOR  1909.— a  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form 
containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
rees,  Subscriptions,  and  Secretaries  Names,  of  more  than  3,100  Social  Yacht 
Automobile,  Golf,  Lad.es’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces  in 
British  Colonies,  and  in  foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
in  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d, 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  6A,  New-street  Square,  E  C 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM ,  do.,  drink 

VIGHY-GELESTINS  S, 

Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  cr  Milk. 

Sole  Agents:  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st.,  E.Ci 
Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 


Palace  Hotel,  Hastings 

INCLUSIVE  TERIYIS  from  S>/-  PER  DAY. 

Telephone:  761  Hastings  or  2300  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “Palace  Hotel,  Hastings,'’  or  “Spierpon,  London.” 


July  7,  1909.] 
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Private  Telephone  Lines  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

H.  St.  JOHN  OLIVER  &  Co 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS. 


LTD 


Telephones  : D^3SlV *M A YFAIR  3816 ;  MAYFAIR  3817.  68,  St.  JelHIGS’S  StfGGt,  PSl!  M&ll)  LOHdOIH,  S.W. 

July  6,  1909. 

THE  COMING  RISE  IN  WEST  AFRICANS. 

Barring  any  unforeseen  circumstances,  political  or  otherwise,  we  consider  that  Market  conditions,  the  latest  development' at  the  Mines,  together  with  the 
improved  financial  position  of  many  of  the  prominent  Companies  all  make  for  a  sustained  upward  movement  in  West  Africans. 

We  do  not  advocate  indiscriminate  buyiDg,  only  the  purchase  of  as  many  Shares  as  can  be  “  taken  up”  if  necessary,  and  even  then  only  Shares  of  Companies 
which  emanate  fiom,  or  are  controlled  by  substantial  Financial  Houses. 

Among  those  Shares  which  we  consider  merit  the  attention  of  the  public  are  the  following:— 

ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS.  ABBON  r  IAKOONS.  EFFUANTAS.  FANTI  MINES.  WASSAW  WEST. 


ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

To  do  adequate  justice  to  the  merits  of  this  Corporation  would  Tequire 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  space.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  a  few  of  the  salient  points.  Generally  speaking,  the  mining 
investor  is  interested  in  the  shares  of  a  Company  owning  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  claims.  The  Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation  is>  almost  unique 
in  that  it  owns  a  gold  field.  The  area  is  no  less  than  100  square  miles. 
In  such  a  district  the  possibilities  are  vast ;  it  i3  impossible,  in  fact,  to 
gauge  them.  But  there  already  exist  proofs  of  enormous  value.  Mining 
conditions  now  differ  greatly  from  what  they  were  in  the  early  days,  and 
systematic  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  for  about  twelve  months.  So 
far  only  five  square  mile?,  of  about  one-twentieth  oi  the  Corporation’s 
concession,  have  been  proved.  This  work,  has  disclosed  the  existence  of 
seven  ore  shutes,  all  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  Consulting  Engineers. 
In  the  Obuassi  Mine  alone  the  actual  value  of  the  ore  reserves  proved 
between  the  6tli  level  and  the  old  workings  amounts  to  about  £700,000.  On 
the  No.  3  level  from  the  Ashanti  Shaft  a  length  of  300ft.  of  ore  has  an 
average  width  of  9ft.  and  an,  average  value  of  84  dwt.,  The  same  shute 
on  the  No.  6  level  has  been  driven  180ft.,  is  15ft.  wide,  and  wortli  31  dwt. 
The  probable  ore  reserves  in  this  mine  are  320,000  tons  at  30  dwt.,  equal 
to  £1.920,000,  or  about  45s.  per  share.  Labour  i9  abundant  and  fuel  cheap, 
and  10  dwt.  ore  -will  be  treated  at  a  handsome  profit.  The  whole  of  the 
new  sulphide  mill  should  be  running  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  making 
profits  of  £90,000  per  month.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Powell,  who  recently  inspected 
the,  property,  says  the  increase  in  ore  reserves  warrants  the  immediate 
duplication  of  the  plant.  The  other  mines  are  opening  up  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  capital  is  £250,000  in  4s.  shares,  of  which  852,500  are 
issued.  Before  the  property  was  proved  the  original  £1  shares  rose  to  £36. 
There  is  now  greater  justification  for  an  advance  in  the  price  with  so 
many  mines  opened1  up,  to  say  nothing  of  the  potentialities  of  the  remaining 
95  square  miles. 

ABBONTTAKOON  MINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  West  African  mines.  The  property  adjoins  the 
Taquah,  and  consists  of  967  claims.  It  has  been  boreholed  all  over.  The 
ore  reserves  total  117,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  13.3  dwt.  over  a  sfoping  width  of 
50in.,  the  ground  thus  being  shown  to  be  very  rich.  The  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  has  recommended  that  to  increase  the  ore  reserves  milling  should  cease 
for  a  time  and  development  he  actively  prosecuted.  There  is  ample  working 
capital,  and  the  plant  installed  is  capable  of  treating  double  the  quantity 
if  has  been  dealing  with.  At  25,000  tons  per  month  costs  are  expected  to  be 
17s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  profits  about  15s.  The  company  is  capable  of  earning 


£239,000  per  annum,  equal  to  a  dividend  of  75  per  cent.— Capital,  £700,000  in 
10s.  shares. 

EFFUENTA  (WASSAW)  MINES. 

This  Company  owns  the  equivalent  of  1,020  Rand  claims  adjoining  the 
Taquah  Mine.  Ten  boreholes  have  proved  the  continuity  oi  the  reef 
throughout  the  entire  area.  The  mine  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Fields.  It  is  thought  that  at  least  900  claims  contain  the 
banket  reef,  as  it  has  a  length  of  a  mile  along  the  outcrop.  A  shaft  which 
was  started  near  the  No.  5  borehole,  which  gave  a  result  of  24  dwt.  over 
26in.  of  reef,  is  down  over  500ft.,  and  under  the  management  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Fields,  which  company  has  two  directors  on  the  board,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  develop  the  mine  thoroughly  at  a  rapid  rate.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  market  price  of  neighbouring  claims,  Klfuentas  are  decidedly  worth 
attention.  The  capital  is  £250, 000  in  5e.  shares. 

WASSAW  WEST  AMALGAMATED. 

This  Company  has  a  capital  of  £500,000  m  10s.  shares.  The  property, 
which  adjoins  the  Efituenta,  consists  of  3,450  claims,  the  length  along  the 
strike  of  reef  being  approximately  23,000ft.  Like  its  neighbour,  it  is  under 
the  technical  control  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  .South  Africa.  The 
ground  has  been  proved  by  boreholes ;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  doubt¬ 
ing  ones,  we  may  mention  that  at  the  time  of  reconstruction  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Fields  put  £100,000  into  the  Company,  and  took  an  option  over 
a-  further  200,000  shares,  involving  £100,000  more.  With  such  skilled 
advisers,  the  Gold  Fields,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  risking  nothing,  despite 
the  enormous  investment  in  one  undertaking.  The  ground  has  yet  to  be 
opened  up,  and  that  this  will  be  done  scientifically  and  expeditiously  admits 
of  no  doubt. 

FANTI  MINES'. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  banket  properties  on  the  Taquah  field. 
The  area  consists  of  2,130  reef-bearing  claims,  thus  approaching  in  size  the 
East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines.  The  ground  is  excellently  situated.  It  has 
for  neighbours  the  Abosso,  Wassaw,  and  Abbontiakoon,  all  proved  mines. 
Development  is  in  progress,  and  last  year  there  were  blocked  out  38,926 
tons,  assaying  11.3dwt.  per  ton.  The  company  is  under  Gold  Fields  manage¬ 
ment,  and  Lord  Harris  has  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  to  develop  ore 
to  justify  the  erection  of  300  stamps.  This  will  place  it  on  a  level  with  the 
best  of  the  Rand  mines.  The  capital  is  £500,000  in  5s.  shares.  The  Gold 
Fields  subscribed  for  300,000  shares,  and  has  an  option  over  as  many  more. 
In  the  deep  level  ground  excellent  values  have  been  disclosed.  Compared 
with  adjoining  claims,  Fanti  Mines  appear  to  be  greatly  undervalued. 

All  bargains  are  executed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  prices  ruling 

at  the  moment. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Q3T AIi  OPERA,  Covent  Garden. 

GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING. 


For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box-office  10  to  10.  Telephone  463  Gerrard. 


r\  AXETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

\JT  EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  MATINEE  every  SATURDAY  at  2,  a  New 
Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


DALY’S  THEATRE,  Leicester-square.  —  Produced  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  EDWARDES.  EVERY  EV  FNING  at  8.16,  MATINEE 
SATURDAYS  at  2.30.  A  Play,  with  music,  entitled 
THE  MERRY  WIDOW  (“Die  hustige  Witwe”). 


QT.  JiMES'S.  At  8.20.  OLD  HEIDELBERG. 

O  LAST  FOUR  PERFORM  ANCES.  (Last  time  Friday  next,  July  9.) 

Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  and  Miss  EVA  MOORE. 

EXTRA  (and  last)  MATINEE  by  request  TO-DAY  (Wed)  at  2.15. 
Box-office,  10  to  10.  Tel.  3903  Gerrard.  ST.  JAMES’S. 


“VEAUDEVILLH  THEATRE,  Strand.— A.  &  S.  Gatti  and 
V  Charles  Frohman's  Season.  Evenings  at  8.30,  Henry  B.  Harris  presents 
ROSE  STAHL  in  THE  CHORUS  LADY,  a  Comedy  by  James  Forbes.  Mats. 
Weds.,  Sats.,  at  2.30.  Last  weeks.  Box-office  open  10  to  10.  Tel.— 2815  Gerrard. 


PALACE.— PETER,  the  Wonder  of  Europe,  REYNOLDS  and 

DONEGAN,  WALTER  C.  KELLY,  CLARICE  VANCE,  BERT  LEVY, 
BIG  CITY  FOUR,  CLARA  FAREN3.  TOPICAL  EVENTS  in  NATURAL 
COLOURS  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MATINEE  FULL  PRO- 
GRAMME,  SATURDAYS  at  2.  SPECIAL  MAUD  ALLAN  MATINEE 
WEDNESDAYS  at  3  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Alfred  BUTT. 


1\/f  ASKELYNE  and  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George’s 

14 1.  Hall,  W.— DAILY,  at  3  and  8. — Last  Week  of  present  magnificent 
Programme.  Closing  July  10,  till  August  Bank  Holiday,  for  the  usual  summer 
vacation,  during  which  the  Hall  will  be  entirely  redecorated  by  Messrs.  Maple 
and  Co.  Seats  Is.  to  6s.  Children  half-price  to  matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1,545 
Mayfair. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


DORE  GALLERY. — Enamels,  etc.,  by  Mrs.  WHJPPLE 

and  others.  BORE'S  Great  Masterpieces,  and  Summer  Exhibitions  ly 
Modern  Artists. 

35,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  W.  10  to  6.  Is. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION— Aerial  Naviga¬ 
tion.  Lifelike  Portrait-  Model  of  COUNT  ZEPPELIN  and  the  World's 
Celebrities.  Delightful  music.  Afternoon  Teas,  etc. 


SHAPTESEURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EYENfNG  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


AKRICK.  Lessee  and  Manager-Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier. 
V7T  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH’S  SEASON.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH.  At 
8.30,’  ADMIRAL  PETERS,  M  ATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2.30. 


A  LHAMBRA.  LEONORA  in  PSYCHE. 

ROBERT  STEIDL,  Mile.  BRITTA  in  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Salerno  J nggler ;  Franco  Piper,  J  DRY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


1JMPIKE.-MAX  DEARLY,  Mile.  ADELINE  GENEE  in 

1 ’J  Ballet  Divertissement  from  ROBERTO  IL  DIAV01.0.  A  DAY  IN  PARIS. 
LYDIA  KYASHT,  FRED.  FAItREN,  B.  COLLIER,  etc.,  and  Specially  Selected 
Varieties.  Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hitchins. 


EARL’S  COURT 
GOLDEN  WEST  EXHIBITION 

11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Is.,  Children  6d. 

Admission,  including  return  fares  from  150  London  Stations,  Is. 
MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  OF  AMERICA’S  PRODUCTS  &  INVENTIONS. 

THE  RED  MAN 

GREAT  ARENIC  SPECTACLE.  3.30,  7.30,  and  9.30  p.m. 

ACTUAL  SCENES  FROM  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

SEE  THE  BLACK  HAWK  MASSACRE. 

HOST  OP  RED  INDIANS,  COWBOYS,  AND  COWGIRLS. 
BRONCHO  BUSTING.  STEER  ROPING. 

RED  INDIAN  GAMP  6°- 

THE  DELUGE.  THE  AUTO  RAIL.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE. 
THE  SUMMER  BALL  ROOM.  ILLUSTRATED  TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE 
GOLDEN  WEST,  DAILY,  FREE.  COUGHLIN’S  FAMOUS  12th  RKGT. 
N.G.S.  NEW  YORK  BAND,  and  ENGLISH  MILITARY  BANDS. 
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Charities  approved  by  the  Editor  of  Truth. 


Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES. 


“Emigration  is  the 
final  cure  of  Destitu¬ 
tion. “-Or.  BARNARDO. 


Total  Emigrated : 

20,973. 

98%  of  our  Emigrants  succeed. 


Will  you  help  us  in  this  branch 
of  our  work? 

£10  defrays  cost  of  one 

Boy  or  Girl  Emigrant. 
Please  mark  your  gift  “  Truth  :  for 
Emigration.” 

V*  Cheques  and  P.O.’s  payable  “Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes.”  Honorary 
Director,  Wm.  Baker,  Esq,,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  IS  to  26,  Stepney  Causeway,  E. 


Hospital  for  consumption 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

BROMPTON. 

Sanatorium  and  Conv.  Home 
nr.  FRIMLEY,  SURREY. 

Greatly  Needs  Help 

436  BEDS  BOW  OCCUPIED. 

£*  A  AAA  required  annually  from 
C J^iJvjVvv  voluntary  sources. 

The  Committee  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  “view 
with  special  satisfaction  the  work  done  at  the  Sanatorium  at 
Frimley.” 

FREDERICK  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Patron— His  Majesty  THE  KING. 

WILL  YOU  HELP 

THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION 
AND  SHAFTESBURY  SOCIETY 

to  comfort,  counsel,  and  care  lor 

the  Poor  and  Crippled  Children? 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

URGENTLY  NEEDED . 

Report  giving  Balance  Sheets  and  full  information 
gladly  sent  on  application, 

SIR  JOHN  KIRK,  Secretary, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Road,  London,  W.C. 


Patron:  H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

XJHE  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL 


■ 

FOR  CHILDREN, 


Unless 
help  is 
immediately 
forthcoming 


V  HACKNEY 

SSZth  R0^D- 

&  TWV  E. 


half  the 
beds  must  be 
closed. 


Oj 


'a 


PLEASE 

HELP. 


V 


T.  Glenton-Kerr,  Sec. 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY,/^. 


NEEDED.  £40  Annually 
wiK  support  a  Cot, 

£ ' ,  °°o  &  "V 

Names  a  Cot  THE 

F°R  %  c’S/'FIRST  & 

EVER.  >< 

nV  of 


■M 


LARGEST 


CHILDREN’S 


/rC’’  HOSPITAL  in  the 

V  BRiTISH  EMPIRE. 


E.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary. 


THJB 

POOR  CLERGY  RELIEF  CORPORATION, 

38,  Tavistock-Place,  Tavistock-square,  London,  W.C. 

(Established  1856.) 

president.— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

THE  CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY  FUND  FOR 
THE  POOR  COUNTRY  CLERGY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation  earnestly  ask  for 
CONTRIBUTIONS  to  their  kUND  FOR  GRANTING  HELP  TO  COUNTRY 
CLERGYMEN  and  to  those  in  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS  suffering  from  overwork 
and  weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks’  rest  and  change. 
Cases  are  frequent  where  for  6,  8,  or  10  years — sometimes  even  longer— a 
clergyman  has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special  purpose  may  be  marked 
“Holiday  Fund.” 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from  its  General  Fund  in 
times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only  Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate 
assistance  to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows  and  Orphan  Daughters  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  EMPIRE.  At  each  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Committee  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  are  distributed  in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  London  and  Westminster  Bank,”  and  made 
payable  to 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Corporation,  88,  Tavistock-place,  Tavistock-square,  W.C. 


7000  CHILDREN  RESCUED  from  INFAMOUS  DENS 

By  Rescue  Officers  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
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Office  :  Victoria  House,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.w. 
■Bankers  :  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary, 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence- 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


13  Branches :  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


Reports  and  other  information  from  the  Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonncr-road,  N.E. 


July  7,  1909.] 
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Charities  Approved  by  the  Editor  of  Truth 


AM  APPEAL 

£20,000  is  needed  by  the  CANCER  HOS¬ 
PITAL  (Free),  Brompton,  S.W.,  to  build 
and  equip  a  Country  Home  for  Incurable 
Cases,  or  to  provide  Additional  Accommo¬ 
dation  for  such  cases  at  the  Hospital. 

The  Cancer  Hospital  has  given 
relief  already  to  74,000  sufferers. 

No  restrictions  placed  on  the  admission  of  In  or  Out-Patients. 

Even  the  smallest  contribution  will  be  valued. 

Will  you  not  help  us  in  our  fight  against — 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  GANGER 


[ 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Bankers,  Messrs. 
COUTTS  &  CO.,  440,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  or  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  at  the  Hospital  (Room  lti). 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

WAIFS  &  STB  AYS  SOCIETY. 


Patron  of  the  Children’s  Union : 

H.M.  QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA. 


105  HOMES, 
Including 
3  FARM 
HOMES 
and  5 
CRIPPLES’ 
HOMES. 


Patron  : 

H.M.  THE  KING. 


14,300 
Children 
have  been 
rescued ; 

4,200  being 
cared  for. 


HELP  GREATLY  NEEDED. 

Secretary:  Rev.  E.  de  M.  RUDOLF. 

Offices :  The  Old  Town  Hall,  Kenning' on-road,  London,  S  E. 
Bankers  :  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 

A  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 


TRAY  EL. 


CRUISES 

TO 

NORWAY. 


Select  Cruises  by  Ocean  Steamers  to 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS,  NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN,  BALTIO, 
RUSSIA,  etc. 

Leaving  at  frequent  intervals  during  July  and  August. 
INCLUSIVE  FARES  from  12  GUINEAS. 
Illustrated  Programmes  Free. 


Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 


& 

Jr 


Ifoste, 


BY  THE 

British  Royal  Mail 

VIA 

HARWICH 

AND  THE 

HOOK  OF  HOLLAND. 

CORRIDOR  VESTTBULED  TRAINS 
alongside  the  Steamers. 

TURBINE  STEAMERS. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
and 

SUBMARINE  SIGNALLING 
on  the  G.  E.  R.  steamers. 

Send  post  card  to  the  G.E.R.  West  End 
Office,  12a,  Regent-street,  S.W.,  or  to  the 
Continental  Manager,  Liverpool  -  street 
Station,  London,  E.C.,  for  descriptive 
illustrated  pamphlet  (free). 


IUORWAY 

■  ^  14  DAYS 
FROM 

£10  10 


—  S.Y.  “  MIDNIGHT  SUN.” 

Two  Berth  Cabins.  Sailing  July  17,  31;  Aug.  14 
Visiting  Sand,  Odde,  Bergen,  Fretheim,  Gudvangen’ 
Loen,  Marok,  Naess,  and  Molde.  Illustrated  guide  free’ 

Apply  ALBION  S.S.  CO.,  LTD.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£60 

£62 

£69 

£88 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£123. 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  Ac. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E  C  ,  aud  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


INCONSTANT  (?)  WOMEN 

Suddenly  quite  Steadfast. 

/WISE  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that  characterised 
^  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein’s  record-making  descent  on 
London  was  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  famous  stage 
beauties  concerning  the  virtues  of  Valaze.  These  ladies  of 
the  theatre  depend 


“  I  have  found  the  Valaze  Skin  Food, 
Powder,  and  Complexion  Soap  most 
excellent  and  shall  be  glad  to  come  to 
your  rooms  shortly  for  more.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  them  to  my 
friends.” 


‘‘Every  woman  should  use  Valaze  to 
preserve  her  complexion.” 


“Your  Valaze  preparations  are  really 
wonderfully  effective  and  delightful 
to  use.” 


to  a  considerable 
extent  on  their 
beauty,  and  their 
word  on  all  aspects 
of  the  Beauty  Cult  is 
a  law  to  all  shrewd 
Englishwomen. 

Here  are  a  few  of 
their  opinions  culled 
at  random  from  a 
hundred  such,  which 
establish  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts : — 

That  Yalaze  is  a 
delightful  prepara¬ 
tion,  which  makes 
the  skin  soft  and 
clear. 

That  it  does  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  preserving 
the  tone,  whiteness, 
and  clearness  of  the 
skin  as  no  other 
preparation  has 
done. 

That  it  is  “  per¬ 
fectly  wonderful  for 
the .  skin,”  which, 
speaking  of  a  skin 
food,  means  that  it 
is  a  skin  nourisher 
and  stimulant,  and 
as  such  keeps  the 
complexion  free 
from  blotch  and 
blemish,  and  proof 
against  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  ’weather 
and  climate.  It 
removes  freckles, 
sallowness  and 
roughness  of  skin, 
and  stands  for  free¬ 
dom  from  wrinkles 
and  tell-tale  lines.  “  in  our  very  uncertain  climate  it  is 
It  does  not  matter  a  matter  of  necessity  to  all  women  who 
how  good  your  com-  value  a  good  complexion  to  use  some 
plexion  may  be,  nor  sort  of  emollient  and  for  myself  I 
how  smooth,  soft  have  found  nothing  better  than 

Madam 
Rubinstein’s 
Valaze.”  Cf  I 


“I  have  tried  your  Valaze  Powder 
and  it’s  delightful  to  use;  while  the 
Valaze  Skin  Food  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  preparation  and  I  shall  most 
certainly  C 
recommend  .  - 

it.” 


“  The  Valaze  preparations  are  quite 
the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  used.” 


“  lam  greatly  pleased  with  the  Valaze 
Soap  and  Valaze  Powder.  The  soap  is 
the  nicest  complexion  soap  I  have  used, 
and  I  find  the  powder  exceptionally 
good  as  well.” 


H 


“  The  Valaze  Soap  is  quite  the  nicest 
soap  for  the  skin  and  complexion  that 
I  have  ever 

used.”  ^ 


and  clear  your  skin, 
the  face  needs 
taking  care  of.  Price 
4/6,  8/6,  and  21/- 
a  jar. 

Novena  Poudre, 
that  Miss  Fanny 
Ward  finds  so  de¬ 
lightful,  is  a  powder 
that  Madame  Ru¬ 
binstein  recommends  for  normal  skins  and  for  those  that 
incline  to  dryness  ;  while  Yalaze  Powder,  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
Firth  casts  her  vote  for,  is  recommended  generally  for  a  skin 
that  is  apt  to  be  moist  or  greasy.  Madame  Rubinstein  is  the 
first  Complexion  specialist  to  differentiate  between  the  dry, 
over-moist  or  oily,  and  normal  skin  when  advising  the  use  of 
powders,  and  supplies,  therefore,  the  two  varieties  mentioned, 
the  price  of  both  being  the  same — 3/-,  5/6,  and  10/6  a  box. 

Novena  Sunproof  Creme  prevents  freckles,  sunburn,  tan 
and  sallowness.  Price  3/6  and  6/- 

Details  of  other  preparations  will  be  found  in  Madame 
Rubinstein’s  hook  “  Beauty  in  the  Making,”  which  can  be 
had  free  on  application  to  Madame  Rubinstein,  Dept,  T., 
24,  Grafton-street,  London,  W. 
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Foreign  Hotel  List  &. 

Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEN. — Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTE  L  HENRION,  1  1XTAINZ. — HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

XX  CORNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house.  -LyX  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

T>  ADEN- BADEN— HOTEL  DE  RUSS  EE.  First-class, 
X3  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOBRCH,  Prop. 

BADEN-BADEN.  —  VILLA  BLUCHER.  First-class 

Pension,  near  the  Bath  and  Forest,  splendid  view.  Terms  moderate. 


B 


ADHARZBURG.— HOTEL  ASCHE.  First-class.  Quiet 

position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 


B 


AD-HARZBUEG.- HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod.  terms. 


BAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 


T)  AD-WILD  UNGEN.— WESTEND  HOTEL.  First-class- 

-13  entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect 


T3ASLE  — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

_1  J  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd.H.  Territet. 

13  ASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

1)  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 


BERLIN.- HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

13  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

"OLANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

JL3Ft.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort., — G.  D’HONDT.Pr. 

pHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

/  lOLOGN E.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER^  "First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  FhTt- 

Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 


pOPENHAGEN. 

class.  Leadinghotel. 


TXRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

»  '  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  <ft  hack,  mod,  terms. 

DUSSELDORF. — HOTEL  ROYAL,  Thoroughly  hrst-class 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  — H.  Hengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg 

X'LORENCE. — HOTEL  IVIINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

X  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

T^LORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

X  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

pREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

I  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

GLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURI. 

Fmly.  hi.  Clung,  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG.— A.  BREIWERWIANN,  First-class  Tai'lOT, 
Dammtor  Str,  30,  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’ Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

HAMBURG. — HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwai  ds ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

[TANOVER- HOTEL  VIER  JAHREZEITEN.  Fi^T 

XI  class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  tram— C.  WEDEKIND,  Pr. 

TTEIDELBERG.-SCHLOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE 

XX  VUE,  Ldg,  his,  nr,  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  Itst.  impts. 

HOMBURG  (BATH).— RITTER'S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

_ leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

XTOMBURG  (BATH.)-VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

XX  class  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr 

TTOMBTJRG  (BATH.)  " 

XX  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory. 

_ _ Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 

HOMBURG.— SCHELLER’S  HQTTeL  METROPQLE. 

Very  first-cl.,  fg.  pk.  Cl.  tospgs.  Bths.,  Golf,  Ten.  Evy.  comf.  Frst.ear.— 
L.  SCHELLER.  Pr. _ 

HOMBURG  —  FREYBERG’S  PRIVATE  HOTEL.  First- 

class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod,  terms.  Pat,  by  Eng.  &  Americans. 

HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

Rooms  with  Bath, — O,  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

TNTERLAKEN.- HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

X  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing.  Quiet  position. 
Splendid  views,  large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.— J. 
WURTH,  Proprietor.  _ 

TpiSSINGEN  (BATH).— GRAND  HOTEL  METRO- 

IV  POLE.  Fine  position  on  View.  Every  modern  comfort.  Terms  mod. 

T  AUSANNE. — HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first- 

1  J  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rlv.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 

LOCARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

_ Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

T  OCARNO.—  HOTEL  DU  PARC,  The  most  modern 

Xl  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

T  U CEENE.-GD.  HOTEL  TIVOLI.  The  ideal  first-class 

X-J  English  home  at  Lucerne.— C.  NEUKOMM,  Prop. 

X  UCERNE.— HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI.  First-class 

Xl  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— HAEFBLI  BROS.,  Proprietors 

LUGANO.-GR  AN  D  HOTEL  M  ETROPOLE.  First-class 

Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.chuich — Pr.,  P.  BROC  CA 

LUGANO  — S EEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 
class,  large  shady  grdn. , charming  view, lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms' 


TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).- 

X  class,  facing  Stn,  All  mod,  comfts., 


ERAN(S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags,Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

"V  I ILAN. — HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  NearCathe- 

TrX  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,& Rlv.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

IV/T  ONTREUX.- HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

TIL  Eng,  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins.— Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

1\/H  ONTREUX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class* 

i-TXBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Elose  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLKGGEU-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

Montreux. — grand  hotel belmont.  Tfiemost 

poplr,  house,  hldg,  best  postn.  in  Mootreux.  — UNGEIi-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

MUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.. Roy. Theat  re  A  Roy.Pal.  H.C.  waterrunning  each  room. 

XfUNICH  .-GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDEFL  Frn^F. 

JXJL  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

NAPLES. — GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  iu  the 

finest,  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNEB. 

'IV  APJUEiS. — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

I)  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vlttoria,  21-22. 

ATICE. —TERMINUS  HOTEL,  Only  first-class  hotel 

li  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

OSTEND. — HOTEL  DU  LITTOrtAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

STEND. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGB  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

OUCHY  -  LAUSANNE.—  H Q T EL  D u"“”'c HA T E A U .’ 

The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf. 

T3ARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOBS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

PARIS. — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

PARIS. — HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  (Am 

oftheleading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

PARIS. — HOTEL  St.  JAM  ES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tui lories.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LEKCIIE. 

ROME. —  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 


T>  OME  —HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  hirst-class.  Sit.  on  famous 
V)  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.  —  H,  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


s 


T.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable, 

Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 


S' 


T.  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 


ST.  MORITZ  — NEW  POST  HOTEL.  South  and  east 

rooms  only.  Open  whole  year.  Terms  9  to  12  frs. 

npENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

XTERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT  ~ 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  si 


Favourite 
tuation. 


rXERRITET,  Switzerland—  GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

XNEHRITET.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOlT  Family  Utel 

X  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Owngdns. — G.  JEANNOD,  Pr. 


rXRIBERG (Black Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 
X  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

VIENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Kiirntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

XTIENNA.— HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  L.Seilergasse 

T  6.  Pat,  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

VIENNA.  — J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor, 
Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest,  irstn.,  opp.  Kurbans  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 

WIESBADEN.— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home’ 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace’ 


WIESBADEN  -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water 


TXTIESBADEN.  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

T  T  Cent.*  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 


ZURICH  — DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 


ZURICH— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  insti¬ 
tution,  Ilornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 


yURICH.-IM  MOBS  LIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency, 
Z-J  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


AACHEN—  PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Buchel.  First- 

clnss  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

IY  AD-HARZBURG. — VILLA  MARIEN BURG.  First-class 

j>  Boarding-house.  Very  best  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

PAD  NAUHEIM.— PENSION  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

. S_>  Ludwigstr.  21.  Fst.-cl.,  fg.  pk.  &  spgs.,  mod.  tins.— M.  A.  DREYER,  Prtrss. 

AD  NAUHEIM.  —  HAUS  TERMINUS.  Select 

establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 


B 


BERLIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamerpriv- 

vatstr.  High-cl.fmly.psu.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Ceil.  pstn.  Ex.  gar.  Mod.  ehgs. 

ERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots- 

damsrStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf.-Eng.  prtrss. 


B 


BERLIN— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl. Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


PERLIN.—  PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 
.  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischei  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table. — English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised,  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.—  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

Pirst-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

BONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 
31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

ONN.— PENSION  KREWINKEL,  Konigstrasse  19.  Select 

y  family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 


B 


B 


RUSSELS,— PENSION  RQEGDEfiS.  94,  Puie  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trros.  mod 


c 


OLOGNE— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.-Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 

DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 
Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 

;  _  i.  i T» :  „  „  t(  0  4-  ,4 1 ,1  1  To  nlion  f>c»  cf. 


proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

DRESDEN.-PENSION  MEINCKE,  58, 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.— Frl. 


Prager  Strasse. 

ANNA  MEINCKE. 


DRESDEN-— PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng-  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

DUSSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWIRTH,  28A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

TDRANKFURT  A/M.— ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

I  '  70  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 

fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 


pRANKFURT  A/M.— PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 


C 


Strasse 22.  First-cl. fmly. hme.  Cent. pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms. mod 

"d  ENEVA. — HOTEL  PENSION  MINERVA,  8,  Rue  du 

j r  Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 

Hamburg.— pen.  schneider,  Kiopstockstr.  23  p* 

Very  select,  Pam.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

HAMBURG.-P ENSIGN  HOOFE,RotherbaumBeneckestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

HOMBURG.—  PENSION  VILLA  METEOR,  Sclnvedenz- 

fadie.  Fst.-cl.,  finst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  <fe  Frst.—  EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 

T  ANGEN-SCHWALBACU.— VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 

Li  select  establnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Bath-hs.,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts. 

AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

1  railway  station ,  overlookin g  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms- 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 
family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

MUNICH— PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Tlieresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  hath-rm. A  toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

rTTNICH—  PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER, 26 Hess-sfcrasse. 

j\L  First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 


o 


STEND  —PENSION  MODERNE,93, Boulevard V an Iseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  bath. 


TENNA. PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IN-  Com¬ 

fortable  fam.  house,  cen.pos.,near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

WIESBADEN. -PENSION  VILLA  RUPPRECHT, 

^nnnenfeld  Str.,  17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class.  Ther¬ 
mal  bath.  Prop.,  FRAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT. 

.  f.HELMSHOHE.— VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

Bdg.  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf.  fur.  rms.  Mod.  trms.  -J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr. 


V 
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“TRUTH”  HOTEL  LIST. 


OELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Fi 

X)  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger 


Unest) 

;  tiiroughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  fioors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

EN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York 

shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 
_ JOS.  T.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

IRM  INGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Gat  age.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial.”  Birmingham.  _ 

RJLGDTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

_ GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

BRIGHTON.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel. 

Private  suites,  with  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6d.  per  week. _ _ 

Dublin.  —  h  otel  m  etro  pole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. _ 

G~1  LASGOW.— WINOSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

If  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  01t 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

_ A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

RAN  D  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

I  ONDON  — THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J_J  Facii'g  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  nil  Theatres, 

So  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tarilf. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” _ 

LONDON.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  FloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Bookckaft,  London.” 

/#  ALVHKN.— The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England.— 
"  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge ,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  <£c.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOEBSCHELL. 

ARGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

°  Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


M 


ATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

class-  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink-  baths-  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind;  resident; 
nurses-  baths  connected  lay  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  DUTTGEN.  Manager, _ 

PELITH.  THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL. 

The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  intact. 

Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiets 
1  Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. 


— IMPERIAL  HOI  EL. — Under  entirely  New 

New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  tho  largest 


TORQUAY. 

X  Management.  —  „  .. 

and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  eu  pension  or  h  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

_ W.  WORSTER.  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  lS-IIole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring. 
Utest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT. 
FANGODI  B  ATTACH  LI  A  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician, 
r  II  LUKF,.  M.D..  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM  Director. 

SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 

HOTEL, 

BURLINGTON, 

Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 

HIGHEST  ELEVATION  OF  THE  EAST  CLIFF 

(99  ft.  above  sea-level.) 


“  Not  even  Margate  could  exeel  the  exhilarating  air  that  might  be  enjoyed 
Boscombe.  ” — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Hdtel  Burlington  contains  200  rooms,  and  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
grounds  sloping  to  the  pier  surround  the  hotel.  Splendid  sandy  beach. 

Garage  in  grounds.  Magnificent  Golf  Links  adjacent  to  Hotel. 

Very  moderate  tariff,  specially  revised  for  family  parties,  on  application  to 
the  Manager.  Tariffs  mav  be  obtained  at  the  Burlington  and  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotels,  London.  Tele.  No.  1750. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE -BREEZY  BOSCOMBE  —  TANKERVILLE  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT,  ANNEXED  TO  HOTEL  BURLINGTON,  with  its  seven  acres 
of  lovely  grounds.  Inclusive  terms  from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Tariff  from 
Manager. 
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The  list  of  Subscriptions  will  be  closed  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  July  8,  1909. 

DOMINION  IRON  AND  STEEL.  COMPAN  V,  LTD. 

( Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.) 

FIVE  PER  CENT,  CONSOLIDATED  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

(STERLING  SERIES  ) 

Due  1st  September,  1939,  and  also  repayable  (as  to  the  whole  issue) 
before  maturity  on  any  interest  date  at  the  Company’s  option,  or,  in  the 
event  of  voluntary  liquidation,  at  105  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest. 

The  Bonds  are  also  liable  to  be  drawn  at  the  same  price  by  the  operation 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  unless  purchased  in  the  market  below  that  price. 

Principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  London,  in  sterling,  and  also  in 
Montreal,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  $4.8o§. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  to  bearer  in  denominations  £500,  £200  and 
£100,  with  coupons  attached  payable  1st  March  and  1st  September  (first 
coupon  being  payable  1st  March,  1910),  and  will  contain  provisions  for 
registration  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

Messrs.  SPEYER  BROTHERS  offer  for  sale  £1,200,000,  being  the  first  issue, 
of  the  above  Bonds,  and  forming  part  cf  a  total  authorised  issue  for  an 
aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  $20,000,000  (equal  £4,109,589  0s  lOd.)  in 
sterling  and  currency  series,  at  the  price  of  93  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows 
£5  per  £100  Bond  on  Application. 

£20  per  £100  Bond  on  Allotment. 

£25  per.  £100  Bond:  on  August  4,  1909. 

£25  per  £100  Bond  on  September  2,  1909. 

£18  per  £100  Bond  on  September  23,  1909. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
a-balf  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Allotment  or  on  August  4,  or  September  2. 

In  default  of  payment  of  any  instalment,  the  Allotment  will  be  subject 
to  cancellation  and  the  amount  previously  paid  to  forfeiture. 

Oh  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  Allotment,  the  Allotment  Letters 
will  be  exchangeable  for  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer.  The  Scrip  Certifi¬ 
cates'  when  fully  paid  will  be  exchanged  in  due  course  for  Definitive  Bonds 
carrying  a  full  half-year’s  coupon  due  March  1,  1910. 

The  Bonds  are  being  offered  simultaneously  in  Canada  by  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  of  Toronto.’ 

'-The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  $25,000,000,  divided  into  50,000  Shares  of 
$100  each  of  Preferred  Stock  and  2-00,000  Shares  of  $100  each  of  Common 
Stock.  After  completion  of  this  issue  the  Company’s  Bonded  indebtedness  will 
Tc  o^f’492,000  First  Mortgage  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  and  £1,200,000 
($5,840,000)  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds.  The  existing  $1,500,000  Second 
Mortgage  Bonds  will  be  retired  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue. 

The  Five  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  will  be  secured  by  a 
Mortgage  Deed  of  Trust,  of  which  the  National  Trust  Company,  Limited,  of 
Ontario,  will  be  the  Trustee.  ’ 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Company,  including  bounties,  after  deducting 
payments  for  sinking  funds  and  making  all  provisions  for  or  in  lieu  of  depre¬ 
ciation  and  exhaustion  of  minerals,  for  the  past  three  vears,  as  shown  in 
detail  by  the  Auditor’s  report.,  have  averaged  yearly  $2,309,282.89 

On  completion  of  this  issue  the  Company’s  fix«L charges  will  be  as  follows 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  payments  on  the  First 

Mortgage  Bonds  .  $450,000.00 

Maximum  payments  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  £1,200,000  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  now 
issued  . 


350,400.00 

,  ,,  „  ,  $800,400.00 

In  Mr.  H-arbord's  report  below  referred  to,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
expenditure  of  about  £457,000  the  output  of  pig-iron  and  finished  steel 
from  the  Compan}'’*  plant  will  be  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

%,^x}  annual  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bonds  issued,  including  those  set  aside  to  redeem  the  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  (less  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  paid  on  account  of 
the  latter),  is  payable  by  the  Company  to  the  Trustee  on  15th  October 
m  ■  each  year  after  1910,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  105  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest,  at 
W  ra^e  bond®  are  by  their  terms  redeemable  if  called  before  maturity. 

Full  particulars  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Company  will  be 
found  in  a  letter  dated  July  2nd,  1909,  from  J.  H.  Plummer,  Esq.,  Presi- 
(jlent  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  certificate  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and 
■  London,  July  2nd,  1909. 

Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  7,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C., 

And  The  Dominion  Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sirs,— In  connection  with  your  purchase  of  £1,200,000  5  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Mortgage.  Bonds  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  information  respecting  its  affairs  : — ’ 
The  Company’s  works  are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  at  Svdney, 
Nova,  Scotia,  and  it  own-s  iron  ore  mines  on  Bell  Island,  in  Newfoundland. 
Its  limestone  properties  are  in  Cape  Breton,  about  70  miles  by  water  from 
the  plant,  and  the  dolomite  quarries  are  within  16  miles  by  rail 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPERTIES. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  these  properties  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
.  ,lfurnmarF  §UTen  in  Mr.  F.  W.  Harbord’s  Teport  to  you  of  the  result 
oi  the  examination  made  by  him  and  bv  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Merricks.  As 
you  know,  this  summary  is  as,  follows  : — 

“Iil  pur  opinion  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Limited,  possess 
exceedingly  valuable  iron  ore,  limestone  and  dolomite  properties,  suitable 
ln  (,  respects  for  their  requirements. 

"The  iron  ore  at  Wabana  exist®  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  their 
i°r  r^e  ne?t  years>  assuming  their  present  consumption  to  be 
doubled.  It  can  be  mined  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  is  so  situated  that  it 
can  be  delivered  to  the  Works  at  Sydney,  at  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  or, 
necessary,  sold  m  the  open  market  at  a  profit. 

T;‘!  Steel  Company  has  a  contract  with  the’ Dominion  Coal  Company, 
TUr+^  the“for  eighty-three  years  an  adequate  supply 
of  suitable  fuel  for  the  existing-  four-blast  furnaces  and  steel  plant  at 

fUhTimvAeVwd’  Sv°K  d  f,urt1her  suPPlies  be  required,  there  is  every  reason 
»  m'SUl  ab  e  fuel  can  be  obtained  froni  adjacent  Collieries. 

*r®  Steel  Company  possesses  a  thoroughly  modern  well-designed  plant 

an  ex\eellentn“r:f  0effficie°ncyand  Stee1’  ^  haS  1)66,1  “Stained  - 

to®ev“S  can  Produce  with  the  present  development  one  million 
tons  yearly,  and  the  production  can  be  largely  increased  by  some  addi 
tional  expcnddure  on  new  stones.  The  ore  could,  if  necessary be  sold 

fund  on  afl  C^n^  ?°re  *?*“?.  cover  the  Merest  and  sinking 

vou  have  rnrchL?  r  1  S-  b°ndS’  ^eluding  ‘he  £1,200,000  bonds  which 
y  e  Purcha«ed  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  above-mentioned  report. 
T,  .  .  EARNINGS  AND  FIXED  CHARGES. 

navrnem^  f®amm£p.  of  the  Company,  including  bounties,  after  deducting 
payments  .  for  sinking  funds  and  making  all  provisions  for  or  in  lien 
of  depreciation  and  exhaustion  of  minerals,  for  the  past  three  years  as 
own  m  e  ail  by  the  Auditors’  Report,  have  averaged  yearly  $2,309,282.99 

0nwin9“Uas°nfon,owtsh-liSSUe  the  Com»3any’s  fixed  charges  ' 
Inffa^eeStBon^ 'SinbinS  fUnd  Payments  015  the  First  Mort¬ 
is”01 i"teIest  sinking  ’fund  on  the  •$450’000’00 
£1,200,000  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  now  issued  ..  350,400.00 

The  nroceed  f  APPLICATION  OF  PROCEEDS.  $800,400.00 

Bonds  PwiH  be  us°ed  iffiattXWd  && 

in  t,his  respect  have  been  fully  approved  hv  Mr.  Harbord  and’  Mr  Hall 
n  ...  ,  J  „  RESERVED  BONDS. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  First  Mortgage 


Bonds  outstanding  must  be  reserved,  and  can  only  be  used  to  retire 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  and  no  further  Consolidated’  Bonds  can  be  sold 
by  the  Company  except  for  that  purpose  or  for  acquiring  additional  property. 
The  Company  has  also-  agreed  that  they  will  not  sell  any  further  amount 
of  bonds  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  July  1,  1909,  except  with  your 
consent. 

SINKING  FUND. 

An  annual  sinking  fhnd  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bonds  issued,  including  those  set  aside  to  redeem  the  First  Mort¬ 
gage  Bonds  (less  the  amount-  of  the  sinking  fund  paid  on  account  of 
the  latter),  is  payable  by  the  Company  to  the  Trustee  on  October  15  in 
each  year  after  1910,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
bonds  at  a  price  not  exceeding  105  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest,  at  which 
rate  the  bonds  are  by  their  terms  redeemable  if  called  before  maturity. 

EFFECT  OF  EXTENSION  OF  COMPANY’S  BUSINESS. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Harbord  that  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  now  provided  the  capacity  of  the  plant  can 
be  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

BOUNTIES. 

The  Company  has  been  receiving  from  the  Government  bounties  on  pig  iron 
and  steel  ingots,  which  run  o-ut  at  the  end  of  1910.  The  combined  bounties 
are,  in  the  case  of  this  Company,  equivalent,  for  1909,  to  $1.91  per  ton  on 
ingots,  and  for  1910,  to  $1.09.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  at 
Sydney  has  been  reduced,  speaking  generally,  pari  passu  with  the  reduction 
of  the  bounties,  through  increased  efficiency  of  the  organisation  and  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  plant. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  also  granted  a  bounty  on  wire  rods,  which 
enter  -Canada  free  of  duty. 

MARKET  FOR  COMPANY’S  PRODUCTS. 

The  Canadian  market  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  wall  absorb  the  whole  of  the  increased  output  of  the  plant-, 
ASSETS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

The  net  value-  of  the  Company’s  assets,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  present 
issue  of  £1,200,000  remaining  after  retirement  of  the  Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
will,  in  my  opinion,  exceed  $30,000,000.  of  which  over  $6,500,000  will  be  in 
the  form  of  liquid  assets  and  cash  -available  for  the  extension  of  the  plant. 
These  figures  a.re  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Harbord’s  report  to  you.— Yours 
truly,  J.  H.  PLUMMER,  President. 

AUDITORS’  CERTIFICATE. 

5th  July,  1909.  3,  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 

We  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  for  the  three  years  ending  May  31st,  1909,  and  find  that  the 
profits  of  the  Company  for  that  period,  before  charging  Interest  and  Dis¬ 
count  on  Bonds-  and  Loans,  were  as  follows  : — 

Year  ending  May  31-st,  1907  $2,027,452.00 

Year  ending  May  31st,  1908  2,710,488.14 

Year  ending  May  31st,  1909  2,189,908.84 


Total 


$6,927,848.98 


Average  per  annum . $2,309,282.99 

In  arriving  at  these  profits  the  Sinking  Fund  Instalments  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  for  or  in  lieu  of  depreciation  and  exhaustion  of  minerals  have  been 
deducted,  the  total  for  the  three  years  being  $1,073,510.81,  which  is  in  our 
opinion  adequate. 

The  profits  of  $6,927,848.98  include  the  sum  of  $1,870,314.33,  derived  from 
bounties  on  pig-iron  and  -steel  ingots,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  establishing  them,  are  -on,  a  decreasing  scale  a-nd  terminate 
on  December  31st,  1910,  and  also  $1,067,322.60  from  bounties  on  wire  rods, 
which  are  payable  at  a  uniform  rate  until  the  granting  Act  is  repealed 
by  Parliament. 

Including  the  bounties  on  wire  rods,  but  excluding  the  terminating 
bounties  on  pig-iron  and  -steel  ingots,  the  profits  for  the  three  years  were 
as  follows  : — 

Year  ending  May  31,  1907  .  $1,722,304.43 

Year  ending  May  31,  1908  .  1,827,374.67 

Year  ending  May  31,  1909  .  1,507,795.55 


Total 


$5,057,474.65 


Average  per  annum . .  . .  $1,685,824.88 

The  costs  of  production  have  in  the-  past  -shown  a  steady  reduction,  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  reduction  in  bounties. 

The  current  assets  of  the  Company  on  May  31,  1909,  were  $3  617  008  65 
and  the  liabilities,  other  than  Mortgage  Bonds,  $629,706.88. 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSE,  AND  CO 
DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  the  Company  consists  of J.  H.  PLUMMER,  President  ■  HON. 
L.  J.  FORGET,  Vice-President  (Director  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway! 
etc.)  ;  Sir  H.  MONTAGU  ALLAN  (President  of  Merchants’  Bank  of  Canada)  • 
GEORGE  OAVERHILL  (Director  of  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation 
Company) ;  HON.  -GEORGE  A.  COX  (President  of  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company);  H.  F.  DIMOCK,  New  York  (Director  of  B-o-ston  and  Maine 
R.R.);  SIR  WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE  (Chairman  of  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way);  HON.  ROBERT  MACKAY  (Director  of  Bank  of  Montreal);  HON. 
DAVID  MoKEEN  (Director  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada) ;  WM.  McMASTER 
(Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Com¬ 
pany)  ;  FREDERIC  NICHOLES  (Vice-President-  and  General  Manager  of 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company);  ELIAS  ROGERS* 1  (Director  of  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  of  Canada);  W  G.  R-OSS  (Managing  Director  of  Montreal 
Street  Railway). 

BANKERS  IN  CANADA. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL.  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE. 

7,  Lothbury,  E.C.  July  5,  1909. 


(This  Form  of  Application  may  be  used.) 

DOMINION  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
(Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  Canada  1 
FIVE  PER  CENT.  CONSOLIDATED  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

(Sterling  Series.) 

£1,200,000,  part  of  a  total  authorised  issu-e  of  $20,000,000  (  =  £4,109,589  0s  lOd  ) 
To-  Messrs-.  SPEYER  BROTHERS,  7,  Lothbury,  London  EC 

I  (We)  request  you  to  allot  me  (us)  £ .  0f  the  5  ner  rw 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  above  Company  upon  the  terms  of 
the  Prospectus  issue-d  by  you  dated  July  5,  1909. 

I  (We)  enclose  £  . ,  being  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent  on  the 

above  amount,  and  I  (we)  engage  to  accept  that  or  any  less  amount  you 

(«s)  an<l  t0,make  the  further  payments  thereon  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  said  Prospectus. 


Signature 


Name  in  full 


(Add  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss ;  and  Title,  if  any.) 
Address  in  full  . 


(61) 


Date  . 

Please  write  distinctly. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  “Bearer.” 


.1909. 


July  7,  1909.] 


TRUTH. 
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MEXICAN  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CO., 

(INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  CANADA,) 


Threadneedle  House, 

31,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

1st  July,  1909. 

To  the  Shareholders  of  the 

MEXICAN  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Gentlemen, 

In  view  of  the  exaggerated  and  inconsistent  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  with  reference  to  the  extent 
of  the  accident  which  occured  at  Necaxa  in  May  last, 
the  Board  have  deemed  it  desirable  that  I  should  make 
a  short  report  to  the  Shareholders  of  the  result  of  the 
investigation  which  I  made  on  my  recent  visit  to 
Mexico. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  occurred  I  proceeded  to 
Necaxa  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler, 
the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Company  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Company’s  dams. 

As  it  is  evident  from  the  rumours  which  have  been 
circulated  that  an  entire  misconception  exists  regard¬ 
ing  the  accident,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
dam  at  Necaxa  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
Company’s  business,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  shortly 
outline  the  hydraulic  development  of  the  Company. 

The  capacity  of  the  Power  Station  is  at  present 
48,000  H.P.,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  station  is  now 
under  construction,  and  by  the  1st  January  next  it  will 
have  a  capacity  of  64,000  H.P.,  and  by  July  1st,  1910, 
the  present  works  will  be  completed,  when  the  Company 
will  have  a  Power  Station  with  a  capacity  of  96,000 
HP. 

The  reservoir  system,  when  completed,  will  consist 
of  six  large  reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
192,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water,  which  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  store  the  flood  waters  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  provide  more  than  the  supply  of  water  necessary 
during  the  dry  season  for  the  operation  of  the  Company’s 
Power  Station  to  its  full  and  enlarged  capacity  above 
mentioned. 

The  business  of  the  Company  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  during  construction  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  power,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Company  has  been  obliged  to  operate 
partly  by  steam  plant  during  each  dry  season  to  make 
up  for  the  water  deficiency,  and  this  was  done  during 
the  last  dry  season  which  has  just  ended.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
operate  the  steam  plant  in  the  future,  as  two  large 
reservoirs  have  now  been  completed  and  can  be  used 
to  store  water  to  their  full  capacity  during  the  present 
rainy  season.  The  capacity  of  the  two  reservoirs  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  approximately  68,000,000  cubic  metres, 
which  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  water 
necessary  for  the  Company’s  operation  during  the  next 
dry  season.  Before  the  dry  season  of  1911,  all  the  reser¬ 


voirs  now  under  construction  should  be  completed, 
and  there  will  then  be  sufficient  water  stored  to  operate 
the  Power  Station  to  its  full  capacity  under  any 
condition  of  load  in  the  driest  season. 

The  dam  at  Necaxa  by  which  the  third  reservoir  is 
formed,  and  which  is  under  construction,  is  the  one  to 
which  the  accident  happened  in  May  last.  This  acci¬ 
dent  consisted  of  a  slide,  into  the  reservoir  on  the  up¬ 
stream  side  of  the  dam,  of  earth  and  rock,  which  had 
recently  been  sluiced  into  the  dam  and  had  not 
solidified.  As  the  slide  occurred  at  the  top  of  the  dam 
it  did  not  affect  the  lower  portions,  which  are  intact  ; 
nor  did  it  affect  the  down-stream  side  of  the  dam,  which 
remains  in  first-class  condition,  and  ivhich  is  proved 
by  the  accident  to  be  capable  of  resisting  all  the  water 
pressure  to  which  it  can  be  subject  when  the  reservoir 
is  full.  To  repair,  the  damage  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  replace  the  material  which  has  slid  out.  All  the 
pumps,  flumes  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dam  were  uninjured  by  the  slide  and, 
consequently,  the  only  expense  in  connection  with  the 
replacement  is  the  actual  cost  of  labour  in  handling 
the  material,  and  this  can  be  accurately  estimated  from 
the  cost  of  doing  this  character  of  work  during  the 
past  two  years.  On  this  basis  the  cost  of  the  replace- 
ment  should  amount  to  approximately  £40,000,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  darn  about  £368,000  instead  of 
£328,000  as  originally  estimated.  The  accident  will 
only  delay  the  completion  of  the  dam  by  about  six 
months.  At  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  accident, 
the  reservoir  formed  by  the  dam  can  store  15,000,000 
cubic  metres  of  water,  which  is  as  much,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  as  would  have  been  stored  during  this  rainy 
season  in  any  event.  The  accident  has  not  affected  the 
actual  operation  of  the  power  house,  except  for  a  short 
time  when  the  slide  occurred,  nor  has  it  affected  the 
supply  of  power  to  any  of  the  customers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  earth  filling,  which  has  been  in  place  for 
some  time  at  the  dams  which  are  already  completed,  has 
solidified  satisfactorily,  and  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  a3 
to  permanency  of  these  dams  or  the  dams  under 
construction. 

As  a  result  of  my  recent  visit  to  Mexico,  I  can  assure 
all  Shareholders  that  the  Company’s  business  is  in  a 
sound  and  flourishing  condition,  and  that  the  accident 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  present  or  future  earnings 
of  the  Company.  I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Company’s 
officials  and  its  customers  and  the  Government  are  most 
satisfactory  and  harmonious. 

Yours  faithfully, 

For,  MEXICAN  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

E.  S.  Pearson, 

President. 
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ine  Leather  Workers  and 
(founded  1840),  with  which  is 


This  Notice  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  Shares,  but  is  issued  for  tha  purpose  of  information  only,  and  no  application  will  be  entertained 
unless  it  is  made  on  the  basis  of  and  with  reference  to  the  Full  Prospectus  issued  by  the  Company  and  dated  July  5,  1909. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST,  on  the  basis  of  the  Full  Prospectus,  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the 

EIGHTH  day  of  JULY,  1909. 

ASPREY  <3  COMPANY,  LTD. 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  ( Consolidation )  Act,  1008.) 

ASPREY  &  CO.,  Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Clock  Makers,  Dressing  Bag  and  Trunk  Makers,  Fi 
Stationers,  of  163,  165,  166  and  167,  New  Bond-street,  and  22,  Alhemarle-street,  London,  W,  (foundi 
incorporated  :  — 

LEUCHARS  &  SON,  late  of  38  and  39,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  (founded  about  1780) ; 

HOUGHTON  &  GUNN,  late  of  162,  New  Bond-street  (founded  abuot  1800) ; 

ASPREY  &  CO.’S  FACTORY,  Bird-street,  Barret-street,  and  James-street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Capital . -  JPt  22! 00,000 

DIVIDED  INTO 

100,000  51?  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each . £100,000 

And  100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  .  100,000 

ISSUE  of  £200,000 

100,000  5}  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH;  AND  72,000  ORDINARY 

SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 


LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  72,  Lombard  Street  (and  Branches),  and  THE 
LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  5,  Tlireadneedle  Street 
(and  Branches!),  are  authorised  to  receive  Applications  (on  the  terms  of  the 
full  prospectus)  for  the  whole  of  the  100,000  Preference  Shares  at  par,  payable 
as  follows : —  ^ 

On  Application  .  2  6  per  Share. 

On  Allotment . .  7  b  ,,  ,, 

On  the  16th  day  of  August,  1903  .  10  6  ,,  „ 

£10  0 

PREFERENCE  SHARES'.— The  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  Cumu¬ 
lative  Preferential  Dividend  of  £5  lCs.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  will  rank 
in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  shares  as  regards  capital  in  the  event  of  liqui¬ 
dation.  It  is  intended  to  make  up  the  accounts  to  March  3l  in  each  year,  and 
to  pay  the  dividends  on  the  Preference  Shares  in  the  months  of  January  and 
July,  the  first  being  payable  by  way  of  interim  dividend  in  January,  1910, 
calculated  from  the  date  of  the  actual  payment  of  the  respective  instalments. 

ORDINARY  SHARES.— The  whole  of  the  Issue  of  72,000  Ordinary  Shares 
will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendors,  or  their  nominees,  as  fully  paid  up,  in  part 
satisfaction  of  the  purchase  consideration. 

DEBENTURES'. — Provision  is  mado  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Company  restricting  the  power  to  create  Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock, 
unless  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Company  specifically  convened  for  the  purpose, 
at  which  the  holders  of  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  vote,  a  Resolution 
is  duly  passed  authorising  such  creation. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  Directors  are  permitted  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  to  proceed  to  allotment  is  86,000  of  the  Preference 
Shares  now  offered  for  subscription. 

DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  ASPREY,  Gold  and  Silversmith,  Chairman,  The  Court 
Lodge,  Chel-sfield,  Kent. 

LIONEL  CHARLES  ASPREY,  Gold  and  Silversmith,  42,  Avenue-road, 
Itegent’s-park,  N.W. 

GEORGE  KENNETH  ASPREY.  Gold  and  Silversmith,  West  Lodge,  Pinner. 
ARTHUR  WILLIAM  HILLING,  Gold  and  Silversmith,  Fairbrook,  Streath- 
bourne-road,  Tooting  Common,  S.W. 

SOLICITORS.— S.  B.  COHEN  AND  DUNN,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place, 
London,  E.C.,  and  8,  Draper’s-gardens,  E.O. 

BANKERS.— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED,  16,  St.  James’s-street,.  London,  S.W. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED, 
Threadneedle-etreet  E  C 

BROKERS. — ‘SMITH,  RICE,  AND  CO.,  4,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  London,  E.C.  HENRY  J.  GARRATT  AND  CO.,  3,  Great 
Winchester  street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. — CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS,  AND  CO.,  1,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.  C.  F.  WILLIAMS  AND  C'O.,  4,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

SECRETARY.— E.  CHAS.  C.  SMITH,  F.S.A.A.,  F.  0.1.3. 
REGISTERED  OFFICES. — 165-7,  New  Bond-street,  London,  W. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  as  a 
going  concern  and  further  developing  the  well-known  business  of  Jewel¬ 
ler?,  Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths,  Dressing-Bag 
Makers,  Leather  Workers,  Cutlers,  Stationers  and  Die  Sinkers,  etc., 
carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Asprey  and  Co.,  at  163,  165,  166,  and 
167,  New  Bond-street,  22,  Albemarle-street,  and  at  their  manufactory 
premises  situate  at  Bird-street,  Barrett-street,  and  James-street,  London, 
W.,  and  for  the  other  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

SUMMARISED  •  HISTORY  OF.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BUSI¬ 
NESS. — The  business  of  Leueliars  and  Son,  which  is  incorporated  with 
Asprey  and  Co.,  was  established  about  1780,  at  38,  Piccadilly,  and  was 
subsequently  carried  on  at  38  and  39,  Piccadilly.  Asprey  and  Co.  were 
established  about  1840  by  the  late  Charles  Asprey,  and  carried  on  at 
166,  New  Bond-street,  which  premises  were  enlarged  at  various  dates 
by  the  addition  of  22,  Albemarle-street,  165,  New  Bond-street,  and  167, 
New  Bond-street.  Houghton  and  Gunn  were  established  at  162,  New 
Bond-street,  over  a  century  ago,  and  were  incorporated  with  Asprey  and 
Co.  in  1905.  The  business  of  Edwards,  of  King-street,  Bloomsbury,  tlie 
celebrated  Dressing  Case  Maker  to  King  George  III.,  was  taken  over 
in  the  year  1855.  The  business  of  S.  Last,  Trunk  and  Portmanteau  Maker 
to  the  Roval  Family,  was  acquired  in  1898.  The  business  of  Payne  and 
Co.,  of  163,  New  Bond-street,  W.,  Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Asprey  and  Co.  in  1908,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  them 
at  that  address. 

ASSETS. — The  Company  will  take  over  the  whole  of  the  assets  of  the 
Vendor  firm,  and  will  undertake  all  the  liabilities.  The  assets  as  at 
31st  December,  1908,  the  date  of  the  last  balance-sheet,  include  : — 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand . •-  ..  ..  £11,251  9  7 

Book  Debts  (guaranteed  by  the  Vendors) .  31,716  11  7 

Rents  due .  502  10  0 

Stock  at  cost  or  under  (£58,858  8s.  7d.,  less  reserve 

£14,714  12s.  2d.)  .  44,143  16  5 

Fixtures  and  Fittings,  Plant,  Tools,  etc.  (written 

down  to) .  ...  ..  6,259  19  4 

3  Motor  Vans  (written  down  to) .  605  4  4 

The  Assets  also  include — 

Patents,  Registered  Designs,  Trade  Marks,  etc. 

(estimated  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  sale  at)  5,000  0  0 
The  Leasehold  Premises  of  the  business,  valued  by 
Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  and  Co.,  under  date 

the  15th  June,  1909,  at  ..  ..  .  28,375  0  0 

Goodwill  of  the  business  (estimated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  sale  at)  ..  „  „  _ .  49,992  3  4 

£174,846  14  7 


Bronaht  forward  ...  £174,846  14  7 
LIABILITIES  as  on  31st  December,  1908  .  38,706- 14  7 

Net  value  of  Assets  (corresponding  with  the  purchase 
consideration  payable  to  the  Vendors)  ..  ..  136,140  0  0 

To  which  Assets  should  be  added  the  further  work¬ 
ing  capita]  to  be  provided  by  this  issue  ..  ..  35,860  0  0 

£172,000  0  0 

The  business  has  been  carried  on  as  usual  since  January  1,  1909,  and  the 
circulating  assets  (cash,  book  debts,  stock,  plant,  etc.)  and  the  liabilities  have 
been  varied  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  trade,  but  the  Vendors 
guarantee  that  the  circulating  assets  are  in.  aggregate  value  greater  than  the 
amount  shown  by  the  balance-sheet  of  December  31,  1908,  as  the  value  of  the 
then  existing  circulating  .assets,  and  that  the  liabilities  do  not  exceed  the 
liabilities  then  shown.  The  business  for  the  present  year  shows  a  consider¬ 
able  proportionate  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
proprietors  have  Bonce  December  31,  1808,  received  payment  out  of  profits  to 
the  extent  of  £4,050,  and  they  will  take  an  additional  sum  of  £2,950  as 
representing  their  proportion  of  the  profits,  making  the  very  moderate  total 
of  £7,000  for. the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909.  The  whole  of  the  remaining 
profits  for  tlie  year  1909  will  belong  to  the  Company. 

VALUATION  OF  LEASEHOLDS. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  and  Co.'s  valuation  of  the  leases  as  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Prospectus : — 

“  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Leasehold  Interest  in  the  whole  of  the 
premises  for  the  business  now  carried  on  by  you  therein  as  a  going  concern, 
out  exclusive  of  the  goodwill,  is  worth  the  .sum  of  TWENTY-EIGHT  THOU¬ 
SAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  (£28,376). 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“FAREBROTHER,  ELLIS,  AND  CO.’’ 

“  Messrs.  ASPREY  AND  OO.” 

SCHEDULE  OF  PROPERTIES. 

Premises;  No.  22,  Albemarle-street;  No.  165,  New  Bond-street;  No.  166, 
New  Bond  street ;  No.  167,  New  Bond-street;  No.  163,  New  Bond-street. 
Top  Floor  of  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  Bird-street ;  19  and  20,  Barrett-street ;  7,  9, 
11,  13,  15,  17,  and  19,  James-street,  Oxford-street.  Top  Floor  of  Burling¬ 
ton  Buildings,  Heddon-street  (First  Block). 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Certificate  of  Auditors: 

To  the  Directors  of  ASPREY  AND  CO.,  Limited. 

We,  the  first  undersigned,  report  that  at  your  request  we  have  in 
vestigated  The  books  and  accounts  of  Messrs.  Asprey  and  Co.,  Goldsmiths, 
etc.,  of  No.  165-7,  New  Bond-street,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  annual  net 
profits  for  the  three  years  ending  December  31,  1908,  the  date  of  their 
last  Balance  Sheet.  After  charging  all  expenses  and  depreciation,  but  not 
Interest  on  Capital  or  Loans  or  Income  Tax,  the  net  profits  have  been 
a®  follows  : 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1906  .  £18,039  7s.  6d. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907  .  £18,835  9s.  Od. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903  .  £20,232  17s.  8d. 

We,  the  second  undersigned,  have  for  many  years  annually  audited 
the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Vendors,  and  concur  in  the  above  state¬ 
ment  of  profits. 

CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS,  and  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants. 

C.  F.  WILLIAMS  and  OO., 

,  ,  „  Chartered  Accountants. 

London,  E.C.,  July,  1909. 

The  average  Certified  Net  Profit  for  the  years  1906,  1907 

and  1908  amounts  to  . £19,035  18s.  Od, 

Amount  required-  for  Dividend  on  Preference  Shares  .  £5,500  0s.  OJ. 

Leaving  a  Surplus  available  for  Dividends  on  the  Ordinary 
Shares,  and  provision  for  Directors’  Salaries,  the  creation 
of  a  Reserve.  Fund,  and  for  maintaining  Sinking  Fund 
Policies  in  respect  of  the  Leases  . .  £13,535  18s.  Od. 

MANAGEMENT.— Mr.  George  Edward  Asprey,  son  of  the  late  founder  of 
the  business,  will  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Company  without  remuneration  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  Messrs.  L.  O.  Asprey,  G.  K.  Asprey,  and  A.  W. 
Hilling  have  each  agreed  to  act  as  Managing  Director  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hilling  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the  firm' of 
Leuchars  and  Son,  prior  to  its  incorporation  with  Asprey  and  Co. 

The  Purchase  Price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors  (who  are  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  .Company)  at  £136,140,  of  which  £46,992  3s.  4d.  represents  the 
value  of  the  goodwill,  and  is  payable  as  to  £72,000  by  the  allotment  of 
72,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  Company  credited  as  fully  paid  up  and  as  to 
£64,140  in  cash. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all  existing  trade  contracts. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  sinking  fund 
policies  in  respect  of  the  existing  leasehold  properties  of  the  Company  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  not  less  than  £28,375. 

The  subscription  of  this  issue  to  the  extent  of  85,000  Preference  Shares  has 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Brokers  to  the  Company. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the-  Directors  have  power  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  allotment  is  fixed  by  the  Articles  of  Association  at  85,000  Preference 
Shares. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  copies  of  the  Lease® 
Valuations,  Certificate,  .and  Contracts,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the 
Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

The  Company  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  3d.  per  share  on  all  allotments  in 
respect  of  applications  bearing  a  Broker’s  Stamp. 

Application  will  be, made  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  an  Official 
Quotation  of  the  Preference  Share  issue. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers 
Brokers,  or  Officers  of  the  -Company.  ’ 
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GENERAL  MINING  AND  FINANGE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

(INCORPORATED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.) 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  £1,875,000. 

AUTHORISED  AND  ISSUED  In  Shares  of  €1  oac>».  of  which  No*.  1  to  1,000  are  Founders’  Shares. 

T?  i -rw.' viYv’i  ’  Chairman  »nd  Managing  Director  in  South  Africa.  LEOPOLD  A  LB  IT,  Managing  Director  in  London. 

ELGEN  GUTMANN.  MARTIN  LUEBECFv.  JACOB  FREUDKNTII \L.  DR.  ARTHUR  SALOMONSOHN. 

ALBERT  BLASCHKE.  REG  [ERUNGsRATH  S.  SAMUEL. 

LONDON  SECRETARY-E.  W.  CHAMBERS. 

OFFICES. 


Branches 


t  n\:nox?EwD  Office  :  JOHANNESBURG,  General  Minin?  Buildings,  Marshall  Square,  P.O.  Box  1242. 

.  LONDON,  winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  BERLIN,  51,  Mi.rkgrafenstrasse,  W.,  56.  PARIS,  29,  Rue  Taitbout. 

ABRIDGED  REPORT  of  the  DIRECTORS  for  tho  Year  ended  31st  December,  1908 


ACCOUNTS. -The  workin?  profit  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1908, 
after  deducting  administration  expenses  and  depreciation  of  office  furniture 
Ac.,  amounted  to  £148,347  2s.  9d.,  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  unappro¬ 
priated  profit  brought  forward  from  1907  of  £8,064  9s.  6d.,  makes  a  total  credit 
to  Appropriation  Account  of  £156,411  12s.  3d.  Out  of  this  will  be  paid  Dividend 
5  per-  cent\  declared  April,  1909,  on  the  issued  capital,  and  absorbing 
*93,  <50,  leaving  a  balance  of  unappropriated  profit  (subject  to  sundry  com- 

£62  66ini2sU3edt0  Certam  members  of  the  staff)  carried  forward,  to  1909  of 

The  usual  practice  has  been  followed  of  taking  the  Share  and  Stock  holdings 
o  the  balance  Shee.  either  at  cost  or  at  the  Stock  Exchange  makiiw-uo 
pr.ces  current  at  the  date  the  accounts  were  made  up,  whichever  °is  the  lower 
Iho  book  cost  of  the  share  investments  is  considerably  less  than  the  market 


prices  at  the  date  of  the  accounts,  but  of  this  unrealised  profit  no  account  has 
been  taken  ancl  in  no  case  has  an  asset  been  written  up.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  appreciation  in  the  value  of  mining  claims  above  the  cost  at  which 
they  stand  m  the  books. 

GOLD  MINING  COMPANIES  MANAGED  BY  THE  CORPORATION.— 
The  major  portion  of  the  share  investments  are  in  the  nine  mines  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  Corporation.  These  are  Meyer  and  C  harlton 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited;  Rood 'port  United  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited;  New  Goch  Gold  Mines,  Limited;  Van  ltyn  Gold  Mines 
Estate,  Limited;  Aurora  West  United  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited;  West 
Rand  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited ;  New  Steyn  Estate  Gold  Mines,  Limited; 
Rand  Collieries,  Limited;  and  Cinderella  Deep,  Limited. 

Johannesburg,  15th  May,  1909.  GEORGE  ALBIX,  Chairman. 


Dr. 


m  .  ABRIDGED  BALANCE  SHE  I 

To  Capital  (Authorised  and  Issued) —  £  s  d 

As  per  Balance  Sheet  at  31st  December,  1937— 

1,874,000  .Shares  of  £1  tach  £1,874,000  0  0 

1,000  Founders’  Shares  of  £1  each  1,000  0  0 

~  .,  - -  1,875,000  0  0 

Deposits  ...  .  460, 22S 


„  Bills  Payable,  Creditors  for  Stock  Bought  buo  not  yet  taken 

up,  Sundry  Creditors,  and  Unclaimed  Dividends  ...  309  567 

„  House  Property  Redemption  and  Depreciation  Reserve  Account—  ’ 

As  at  Dneemhor  1007 


8 


9  6 


As  at  31st  December,  1907  . 

Appropriation  Account- 
Balance  from  31st  December,  1907 
Profit  for  the  year  ended  3 1st  December,  190S, 
as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . 

Contingent  liability  in  respect  of  Unealled 
Capital  on  Shares  and  Investments  . 


8,064  9  6 
148,347  2  9 


920  0  0 


20,000  0  0 


156,411  12  3 


£2,821,207  10  0 


T  at  31st  DECEMBER,  1908. 

By  Stocks  and  Shares  (at  or  unler  Cost) 

In  Companies  under  the  Management  of  the 

Corporation . £1,032,180  17 

In  other  Companies .  74,821  3 


£ 


Cr.  • 
s.  d 


Debentures  of  Public  Companies,  &c . 

Mining  Properties,  Claim  Holdings,  Real  Estate  and  House 
Property  in  Johannesburg,  and  other  Assets  and  Office 

Furniture  . 

Advances  against  Securities  (including  Stocks  and  Shares 
taken  in),  Sundry  Debtors  (including  advances  to  Mining- 
find  other  Companies)  and  Debtors  for  Stock  Sold,  but  not 

-  yc-t  delivered . 

Cash  at  Banks  and  in  hand . 


1,107,002  0  10 
116,428  10  0 


266,893  1  2 


1,083,397  16 
247,483  1 


£2,821,207  10 


Dr. 


To  Administration  Expenses  in  Johannesburg,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  including  Managing  Directors’  Fees,  Salaries  of 
Staff  and  Engineering  Department,  Rents,  Stationery, 
Printing,  Advertising,  Travelling  Expenses,  Cable  and 
General  Expenses,  less  Amounts  received  from  (other 

Companies  . 

„  Directors’  Fees .  ’’’ 

,,  Depreciation— Office  Furniture  Fixtures,  Fittings,  Ac 
„  Balance,  being  Profit  for  Year,  taken  to  Appropriation 
Account . 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  31st  DECEMBER,  1908. 


£  s.  d. 


34,559  15 
2.000  0 
1,410  16 


148,317  2  9 
£186,317  14  6 


By  Profits  on  Stocks  and  Shares  Realised . 

,,  Sundry  Revenue  in  respect  of  Dividends,  Interest,  Transfer 
Fees,  Commissions,  Rent  of  House  Property,  &c . 


Cr. 

£  s.  c 
121,673  4 


64,644  10  1 


£186,317  14  6 


THU  LATE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE* 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

MISS  EMILY  FAITHFUL. 

THE  LATE  GEN.  W.  T.  SHERMAN?"  “ 

and  many  otherpersons  of  distinction,  have  testified  to  tho  remarkable  efficacy  of 

Himrod’s  Cure  for  Asthma. 

Established  over  a  Qnarter  of  a  Century. 

Prescribed  by  tlie  Medical  Faculty  throughout  the  world.  It  is  used  as  an 
inhalation  and  without  any  after  bad  effects.  A  free  Sample  and  detailed 
Testimonials  free  by  po3t.  In  tins,  4s.  3d.  British  Depot— 46,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London;  also  of  NKWRERY  &  SONS,  BARCLAY  &  SONS, 
,T.  SANGER  &  SONS,  W.  EDWARDS  &  SON,  MAY,  ROBERTS  &  CO 
BUTLER  &  CRISP E,  JOHN  THOMPSON,  Liverpool,  and  all  wholesale  houses! 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

MSS.  Copied.  Hire  10s.  monthly. 

TAYLOR’S  Ltd.,  ci,laonncd^.lane' 


COMPETENT  MEN 

are  always  in  demand,  and  we  always  have  a  large 
number  of  positions  open  for  men  possessed  of 
Special  Ability— Technical  or  otherwise.  If  you  are 
possessed  of  such  ability,  end  have  a  character 
which  is  proven  or  provable,  write  us  to  day. 

HAPGOODS,  Ltd  .,  167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W  C- 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.)  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate.Manchester- 


Channel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

“  ‘  YANATAS,’  a  preparation  which  goes  direct  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble  by  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  acting  through  the  brain  upon  the  stomach.” — Cham- 
levs'  Journal.  “YANATAS”  on  sale  at  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/- 
(p.p.)  from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-sq.,  London,  W. 

,  The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


The  Propagation  of  Pinks  and  Carnations. 

UTTINGS  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  pipings  of 
pinks  root  so  readily  that  in  their  case  this  method 
of  propagation  is  the  one  generally  adopted.  If  strong 
shoots  are  taken  off  at  a  joint,  inserted  firmly  about 
4  in.  apart  in  a  shady  corner,  and  kept  moist,  they  will 
be  bushy  little  plants  by  October,  when  they  may  be 
lifted  and  transferred  to  their  permanent  positions.  It 
is  rarely  that  more  than  a  very  few  fail,  but  if  the  soil 
is  heavy  the  risk  may  be  lessened  by  dropping  a  little 
sand  into  each  hole.  With  carnations,  however,  the 
proportion  of  failures  is  usually  larger,  so  it  is  safest 
to  propagate  them  by  means  of  layers— that  is,  cuttings 
which  remain  attached  to  and  are  fed  by  the  parent 
plants  until  they  have  formed  roots  of  their  own  and 
are  able  to  feed  themselves.  In  both  cases  the  principle 
is  the  same.  The  exuding  sap,  which  in  the  air  would 
merely  harden  into  a  protective  covering,  forms  in  the 
moist  soil  a  soft  mass  of  loose1  cells  called  the  callus, 
and  from  it  subsequently  issue  a  number  of  delicate 
processes  which  become  roots.  Obviously,  then,  two 
things  are  essential  to  success — that  each  layer  should 
be  immovable  in  the  ground,  otherwise  the  delicate 
processes  will  be  snapped,  and  that  moisture  should  be 
present  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  the  soil  should  be  damp  for  six  days  in  the 
week ;  if  it  is  dry  on  the  seventh  all  that  has  been  done 
imay  be  rendered  useless.  Long  wavy  hairpins  will 
hold  the  layers  securely  to  the  ground,  or  wooden  pegs, 
with  notches  cut  in  them,  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  incision  in  each  case  should  be  made  at 
a  joint,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  kept 
slightly  apart.  If  they  are  pressed  together  the  sap 
may  merely  join  them,  as  in  grafting.  The  rooted 
layers  may  be  severed  and  planted  separately  early  in 
autumn. 

The  Management  of  Tree  Carnations^ 

Tree  carnations  require  rather  different  treatment. 
As  they  generally  produce  their  shoots  rather  high  on 
the  main  stems,  it  is  difficult  to  layer  them  unless  they 
are  laid  down  on  their  sides,  and  in  most  greenhouses, 
crowded  as  they  usually  are,  this  is  out  of  the  question. 
However,  this  does  not  matter  much,  for  cuttings  root 
easily,  especially  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  propagator. 
Failing  that,  the  box  containing  them  should  be  covered 
with  glass  and  shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  The  work 
may  be-  done  at  any  time  during  the  present  month,  or 
even  in  August.  Tree  carnations  are  excellent  for 
flowering  in  pots  in  winter  or  spring,  but  as  they  get 
bare  at-  the  base  and  rather  unsightly  after  the  first 
season  it  is  necessary  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  getting  fine  flowers,  to  propagate  them  afresh 
every  year.  The  old  plants  are  generally  thrown  away. 
But  if  they  are  put  out  in  the  garden  in  moist,  rich  soil 
they  will  often  bear  a  large  number  of  flowers  in 
autumn.  This  is  worth  doing,  for  flowers  are  then 
getting  scarce. 

Cactuses  in  Summer. 

There  are  few  greenhouses  which  do  not  contain  some 
specimens  of  the  curious  cactus  family.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  which  characterise  the  different  species,  they 
all  have  certain  qualities  in  common,  notably  swollen 
stems  and  -spines  instead  of  leaves.  These  qualities  are 
the  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
naturally  live,  and  therefore  indicate  the  conditions 
which  should  be  provided  for  them.  The  leaves  have 
in  the  course  of  many  generations  been  reduced  to 
spines  by  the  influence  of  drought,  and  the  stems  have 
been  swollen  by  heavy  rainfall  at  long  intervals,  the 
moisture  then  absorbed  being  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  plants,  and  thus  serving  to 
keep  them  alive  during  the  dry  season.  Though  this  is 
merely  an  inference,  it  may  be  proved  experimentally  by 
growing  them  from  seed  under  abnormally  moist  con¬ 
ditions,  when  the  seedlings  tend  to  produce  leaves 
instead  of  spines.  As  this  is  the  growing  period,  all 
cactuses  should  now  be  watered  regularly,  though,  of 
course,  not  as  heavily  as  in  a  tropical  temperature,  and 


the  supply  should  be  continued  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  it  should  be  gradually  reduced,  and  at  the 
apjoroach  of  winter  stopped  altogether.  Cactuses  may 
be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  with  remarkable 
ease.  Almost  any  scrap  stuck  in  the  soil  will  form 
roots  and  grow,  but  if  they  are  very  small  they  should 
first  be  tied  to  short  pieces  of  stick  to  prevent  their 
moving.  Several  species  are  almost  hardy.  They  are 
grown  outside  in  a  sheltered  corner  at  Kew  all  the  year 
round. 

Kichardias,  or  Arum  Lilies. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  method 
of  treating  richardias,  or  arum  lilies,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly,  but  erroneously,  called.  Formerly  they  were 
dried  off  in  summer,  but  it  has  been  found  that  they 
flower  very  much  better  when  they  are  kept  growing 
continuously.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  greenhouse.  The  open  air  is  the  best 
place  for  them,  and  though  they  may  be  left  in  their 
pots  if  there  is  any  particular  reason  for  doing  so,  they 
will  get  much  stronger  if  they  are  planted  out  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  corner,  preferably  in  a  trench,  where  they  can  be 
more  easily  watered.  In  any  case,  the  soil  should  be 
rich,  and  should  be  kept  moist.  At  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  plants  should  be  lifted,  repotted,  and  returned  to 
the  greenhouse.  This  applies  to  the  ordinary  species, 
R.  Africana,  and  its  varieties.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  others  which  are  rather  more  delicate.  The 
beautiful  R.  Elliottiana,  with  yellow  flowers  and  spotted 
leaves,  for  example,  is  almost  a  stove  plant.  At  any 
rate,  it  requires  warm  greenhouse  treatment,  and  even 
in  summer  it  is  best  kept  under  glass.  All  the  richardias 
are  rather  liable  to  be  attacked  by  greenfly,  but  they 
may  be  freed  from  the  pest  without  much  difficulty  by 
syringing  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  the  gallon  of  water.  It  should  be  done  in 
the  evening,  not  when  the  sun  is  shining,  otherwise  the 
leaves  will  flag,  and  the  soap  should  be  syringed  off 
next  morning  with  clean  water. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  Hanging  Baskets. 

For  hanging  baskets  there  are  no  more  beautiful 
plants  than  achimenes.  They  can  be  obtained  in  almost 
all  colours  and  all  shades  of  colour,  and  they  flower 
profusely  for  a  long  time.  The  curious  little  catkin-like 
stolons  should  be  planted  two  or  three  inches  apart  in 
light  soil,  and  while  they  are  growing  they  should  be 
Avatered  abundantly  and  syringed  in  hot  wnather.  It  is 
rather  late  to  start  them,  but  they  may  be  bought  in 
pots  and  transferred  to  the  baskets.  When  they  go 
out  of  flower  they  should  be  gradually  dried  off,  and 
then  stored  away  till  the  following  spring.  They 
retain  their  vitality  better  if  they  are  left  in  the  soil 
than  if  they  are  taken  out.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they 
soon  decay.  Achimenes  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and, 
if  it  is  sown  about  February  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  will 
flower  the  same  year.  But  the  stolons  make  stronger 
growth  and  produce  earlier  and  finer  flowers,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  them,  though  individually  rather 
small,  may  be  obtained  by  solving  seed  at  the  present 
time.  After  they  have  been  dried  off  they  should  be 
left  in  the  box  or  pan  during  the  winter,  otherwise 
many  of  them  will  be  lost.  When  they  are  started  in 
spring  they  can  be  taken  out  carefully  as  they  make 
themselves  seen,  and  planted  in  pots. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  S.  W. 

Aphides  on  Roses  (R.  L.). — The  partial  -disappearance  of 
aphides  from  your  roses  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  July  they 
migrate  to  certain  grasses.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  rid  of  them  for  the  year.  They  return,  though  in  re¬ 
duced  numbers,  to  the  rose  early  in  September. 

Buddleia  Globosa  (T.  -S.). — Guttings  may  be  rooted  now  in  a 
shady  corner  in  the  open  ground.  They"  may  be  left  outside 
during  the  winter.  Being  less  sappy  than  established  plants, 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost. 

j^ARE  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.-PENNICKS,  Delgany, 
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HAND  CONSOLIDATED  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal).— A  NOTICE  HAS  BEEN  ISSUED 
TO  SHAREHOLDERS  of  the  above-named  Company,  which  states,  amongst 
other  things,  that  a  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room,  General  Mining  Buildings,  Main-street,  Johannesburg,  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  of  August,  1909,  at  12  noon,  for  the  purpose  (1)  of  authorising 
the  Directors  to  create  and  issue  Debentures  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500,000 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  such  Debentures  to  be 
secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  Bond  registered  against  the  properties  and  assets 
of  the  Company  ;  (2)  to  authorise  the  issue  of  250,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  or  so 
many  thereof  as  may  be  applied  for,  to  owners  of  Debentures  who  may 
exercise  the  right  of  conversion  against  surrender  of  their  Debentures  in  the 
proportion  of  five  of  such  Shares  for  every  £10  Debentures  surrendered;  and 
(3)  to  do  all  such  things  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  aforementioned 
purposes. 

The  Debentures  will  be  offered  at  par.  as  to  £100,000  thereof  to  Deferred 
Shareholders,  and  as  to  the  remaining  £400,000  Debentures  to  Ordinary  Share¬ 
holders,  rateably  to  their  shareholdings  as  on  the  day  of  the  Meeting,  in  the 
proportion  of  £10  Debentures  for  every  50  Shares,  such  offer  to  be  opened  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  days  after  the  authorising  of  the  issue  of  the  Debentures. 

The  whole  of  the  said  Debenture  Issue  has  been  underwritten  by  the  General 
Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  and  others  at  £95  per  cent. 

The  amount  to  be  realised  from  the  Debentures  when  issued,  as  outlined 
above,  together  with  the  surplus  cash  available  at  the  31st  December  last,  viz., 
£64,000,  is  estimated  to  be  ample  to  cover  the  capital  expenditure  involved  in 
the  extension  of  the  existing  reduction  works  to  a  total  eventual  milling 
capacity  of  approximately  1,250,000  tons  per  annum,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  cost  of  sinking  the  west  vertical  shaft,  and  very  extensive  developments 
from  this  and  the  existing  vertical  and  incline  shafts.  The  Mill  and  Cyanide 
Works  are  now  being  enlarged  from  a  capacity  of  20,000  to  30,000  tons  per 
month,  and  this  work  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  September  next. 
As  and  when  the  development  work  underground  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
milling  capacity  will  be  increased  to  approximately  750,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  stage  will  be  reached  about  the  end  of  next 
year.  Subsequently,  as  the  property  is  opened  out,  the  reduction  works  will  be 
further  expanded  to  treat  100,000  tons  monthly. 

The  provision  of  the  necessary  fun  ds  for  the  completion  of  the  operations 
above  referred  to  renders  the  whole  of  the  profits  earned  since  the  initiation 
of  crushing  in  September,  1908,  and  to  be  earned  in  future,  available  for 
distribution  among  Shareholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  It  is  expected  that 
the  first  distribution  by  the  Company  will  be  declared  in  December  next. 

Further  particulars  are  contained  in  the  full  official  notice,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  170 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  June  28,  1909,  ’ 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATii  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone;  1,573,  Holborn. 


LEMON 

Syrup 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 

7/ie  OCd  /Refinery  Bristol 


Perfect  B,*?ds  Tobacco 

TO  SUIT  ALL  SMOKERS. 
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TWO  HOURS  ”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool  and  Fragrant. 

’  AJLDERWOOD  ”  Mixture  5^d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Mixture. 

’LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  6^d«  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Light  afid  Cool. 

MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

Smokers  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  above  from  their 
Tobacconist  may  have  a  sample  posted  by  sending 
stamps  to  the  amount  to  the  Manufacturers — 

THOMSON  and  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH. 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  'Bartholomew  Lane.  LONDON,  E.C • 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £16,500,000m 

Chairman  ■■ 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.Y.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

DEATH  DlfTiESm — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  I 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  I 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

IHGOME  TAXm — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  I 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  I 

Forms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 

Company's  Offices  or  Agents.  1 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


h 


Guarantees  of  Fidelity, 
Employers'  Liability. 
Excess  Bad  Debt. 
Mortgage. 


Indemnity  against  liability  for 
Accidents  to  the  Public. 

(Drivers  Motor  ear  and  General  ) 
Boilerand  Lift  Inspection  and  Insurance 


K&'%  I 

6  £2.000,0001 


HEAD 

OFFICE:. 


e)tr«U 


£7,000,000. 


Paid  °veP 


JONDON 


Richard  J  Pauli 

Gener&J  Meneger 
*  Secretory 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE, 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur- 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  Issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholoinew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTH  WAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Aet  as  Trustees,  Exeeutors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary 
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AVON  Tyres 


either  for  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  speed  track,  or  the 
’ammer,  ’ammer,  ’ammer  of 
the  ’ard,  dgh  road,  you  have 
the  utmost  tyre  security 
in  this  best  of  British 
tyres — the  tyre  of  long  life. 

AVON  INDIA-RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Melksham,  Wilts :  Avon  House,  35,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Contractor i  to  the  War  Office. 


Booklet  contain¬ 
ing  practical  article 
“On  the  Care  of 
Tyres,”  and  prices, 
post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Tyre 

Department. 


What's  the  time  ?  Just  the  very  time  for  a 

glass  of 

WOLFE’S 


Aromatic  Cs-t  i n m  mm  ^ 

Schiedam  wC£lll2!|.]3£)$ 


When  you  drink  Wolfe’s  Schnapps 
you  are  consuming  the  purest  spirit 
obtainable — something  which  will 
not  only  refresh  you,  but  will  also 
cleanse  the  blood  and  system  of 
those  impurities  which  give  rise  to 
irregularities  in  certain  oigans  of 
the  body,  and  are  productive  of 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

Wolfe’s  Schnapps  not  only  com¬ 
bines  happily  with  Soda  and  other 
aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as 
a  Pick-me-up,  Tonic,  or  Digestive. 


OO 


Agents  for  United  Kingdom, 
Bast  Indies,  and  Ceyiou  : 

FINSBURY  DISTILLERY  CO., 
Moreland  St.,  London,  E.C. 

For  Australasia:  M.  Moss& 
Co.,  Sydney.  For  South  Africa  : 
Rolfes,  Nebel  &  Co.,  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  E.  K.  Green  &  Co., 
Cape  Town.  For  India  :  C.  F. 
Kellner  &  Co.,  Calcutta;  Oakes 
ami  Co.,  Ltd.,  Madras.  For 
Mexico  :  M.  Zapata,  M.  Merida, 
Yucatan.  For  Cuba:  Michael- 
sen  &  Prasse,  Obrapia,  18, 
Havana.  For  Argentine:  J.  F. 
Macadam  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 


Proprietors  — 
UDOLPHO  WOLFE  CO., 
NEW  YORK. 


mmm 


Famed  for  over 

50 


years. 


(AW#118 

Whisky 

An  Ideal  Beverage, 
Soft  and  delicate. 
Highly  approved  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

THE  DISTILLERS  CO.,  LTD„ 

-  EDINBURGH.  - 


i 
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Every  Lady  should  know 

that  Southalls’  Sanitary  Towels  are  a  comfort 
convenience,  and  saving  of  the  cost  of  washing’ 
and  an  absolute  necessity  to  health—  ’ 

Southalls’ 

Towels 

the  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for 
■women’s  comfort,  are  sold  by  Drapers, 
Ladies’  Outfitters,  and  Chemists,  in  silver 
packets  containing  one  dozen  at6d.,  also 
manufactured  under  their  improved 
Patents,  !/-.  1/6,  and  2 /-.  A  trial  will 
immediately  convince  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  these  goods. 

A  Sample  Packet,  containing  0  towels  In 
the  four  standard  sizes,  post  free  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per  for6  stamps  from  the  Lady  Manager,  17, 
Bull-street.  Birmingham. 

Southalte’  Compressed  Towels  —  tiny  silver 
packets,  only  2£  in.  long.  Size  A,  !d.  B,  l£d.  C  2d. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Prem'ses,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

103  &  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W- 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman  street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and.  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 
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Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,587. 

It  is  now  some  while  since  we  had  an  Anagram  Competition.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  time  has  come  round  to  give  our  anagrammatists  a  turn,  and 
hereby  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guiueas  for 

Tiie  Best  Anagram  of  the  Words  “Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Cricket  Match,  Jolt,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nine.” 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  anagrams  invited  should  bear  some  appro¬ 
priate  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Every  Competitor  is  at  liberty  to  submit  two,  but  not  more  than  two, 
anagrams;  aud  all  anagiams  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on 
Monday,  July  19. 


Notice. 

FURTHER  PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  iu  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  PUZZLE 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Oarteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London,  cLW, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  noin- deplume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  uot  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  uor  by  hand, 


whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

V*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Oxonian,  winner  of  one-half  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,580,  is  W.  H.  Braton,  Esq.,  62,  Palace-court,  London,  W. 

Oxonian  very  kindly  asks  me  to  pay  over  his  share  of  Prize  money  to  the 
Tress  Barry  Fund,  for  which  I  thank  him  sincerely. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Riam,  also  winner  of  one-half  of  the 
above,  is  Major  R.  J.  B.  Mair,  80,  Queen's-road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Cortex  —I  much  regret  the  misprint  and  will  make  due  allowance  for  same. 
Many  thanks  for  your  explanatory  remarks.  Alas  !  For  Anno  Domini !  But  I 
should  never  have  gathered  from  your  handwriting  that  you  had  reached  so 
ripe  an  age.  I  hope  that  our  acquaintance  in  these  Puzzle  pages  may  continue  a 
long  while  yet. 

Morvan.— I  will  inquire  into  the  matter  of  which  you  speak.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  I  note  that  the  copy  which  you  now  enclose  is  the  authorised  versiou  of 
your  opitaphs. 

Thank  you  for  your  suggestion.  I  think  there  is  something  in  it. 

Dullard.— I  have  taken  note  of  the  correction  and  will  keep  it  before  me 
when  adjudicating. 

Piers  Peniles.— You  will  find  your  epitaphs  in  the  further  selection  printed 
last  week. 

J.  McGrigor  Allan. -I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  verses,  which  I  have  read 
with  interest. 

Oxonian.— I  am  sorry  if  I  misinterpreted  your  forecast.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  that  England's  second  innings  was  not  completed. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,584  —  ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

A  GIVEN  PASSAGE  FROM  BOSWELL’S  “LIFE  OF  JOHNSON”  REDUCED  TO  WORDS  OF 

ONE  SYLLABLE. 


As  I  had  the  pride  and  joy  to  count  him  my 
friend  for  more  than  twice  ten  years  ;  as  to  write 
his  life  was  a  scheme  I  had  for  aye  ill  view ;  as 
he  well  knew  this.,  and  from  time  to  time  was 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  all  I  strove  to  find  out  and 
gave  me  facts  of  the  daj's  of  his  youth  ;  as  I  kept 
with  ease  in  my  mind  and  took  great  pains  to 
note  his  talk,  of  which  the  rare  strength  and  high 
glee  were  one  of  the  first  marks  of  the  mould  his 
mind  was  cast  in ;  as  I  was  most  keen  at  all 
times  to  get  notes  of  him  from  all  parts  where  I 
heard  they  were  to  be  found,  I  may  boast  that 
few  who  write  lives  of  men  start  such  a  work 
as  this  with  more  luck  on  his  side. — Arundo. 

As  I  had  the  pride  and  joy  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years ;  as  I  had  the  scheme 
to  write  his  life  at  all  times  in  view  ;  as  he  well 
knew  of  this  plan,  and  from  time  to  time  would 
be  kind  and  tell  me  things,  would  give  to  me 
the  facts  of  his  first  years  ;  as  I  got  a  knack  to 
i  store  in  my  mind,  and  was  very  keen  to  write 
down,  his  talk,  of  which  the  great  strength  and 
fire  made  one  of  the  first  points  of  his  mind ; 
and  as  I  have  left  no  pains  to  get  facts  of  him 
from  each  point  where  I  could  see  that  they  were 
!  to  be  found,  ....  I  think  that  few  scribes 
1  have  made  a  start  on  such  a  work  as  this  with 
1  more  “  pull.”- — Drastic. 

As  I  had  the  joy  and  bliss  to  be  his  friend  for 
|  more  than,  two  score  years ;  as  I  had  the  plan 
at  all  times  in  view  to  write  his  life  ;  as  he  well 
,  knew  this  fact,  .and  from  time  to  time  was  so 
j  kind  as  to  yield  to  my  wish  in  that  he  told  me 
most  of  the  facts  of  the  years  of  his  youth  ;  as  I 
;  could  go  back  in  my  thoughts  with  ease,  and 
had  made  long  notes  of  his  words  in  my  mind, 

■  of  which  a  great  force  and  life  were  his  chief 
i  charm ;  as  I  took  great  pains  to  get  facts  of  his 
life  from  all  known  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  were  to  be  had,  I  take  pride  to  my  own 
self  that  few  men  have  been  free  to  start  such 
a  work  a®  this  with  more  chance  to  win  fame, 
j  — Magpie. 

As  I  knew  him  for  more  than  twice  ten  years; 

|  as  I  meant  all  this  time  to  write  his  life ;  as  hi 
j  knew  all  this,  and  from  time  to  time  told  me 
j  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done  in  his  young  days  ; 
as  I  could  call  to  mind,  and  was  prompt  to  take 
notes  of  all  that  he  said,  of  the  great  strength  of 
mind  which  was  one  of  the  chief  marks  by  which 
he  was  known  ;  and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
get  hold  of  such  facts  from  each  place  where  I 
could  see  that  they  were  to  be  found,  I  think  I 
can  say  that  few  men  who  write  lives  of  great 
men  have  had  such  a  chance  of  good  luck  from 
this  point  of  view  than  I  had. — Libra. 

As  I  had  the  great  luck  and  jov  to  be  a  friend 
of  his  for  more  than  twice  ten  years  ;  a,s  I  had 
all  the  time  the  plan  to  write  his  life  in  view ; 
as  he  knew  this  fact  well,  and  from  time  to  time 
was  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  I  had  need  to 
know  when  he  gave  me  news  that  bore  on 
his  youth  ;  as  I  soon  got  to  bold  well  in  mind,  and 
took  great  care  to  write  down  what  he  said,  of 
which  the  great  force  and  life  made  one  of  the 
i  chief  points  of  his  strong  mind ;  and  as  I  have 
|  had  to  take  pains  to  get  news  of  him  in  each 
;  place  where  I  found  it  was  to  be  had,  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  few  scribes  of  men’s  lives  have  had 
the  chance  to  start  such  a  work  as  this  with 
more  things  to  help  them  on  with  it. — Atama. 

As  I  had  the  pride  and  joy  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years ;  as  I  had  aye  in 
view  my  scheme  to  write  his  life ;  as  he  well  knew 
of  my  plan,  and  from  time  to  time  was  so  good 


as  to  slake  my  thirst  for  news,  and  was  wont  to 
tell  me  tales  of  his  youth  ;  as  I  was  apt  to  bear 
in  mind,  and  quick  to  write  down  each  word  of 
his  talk,  of  which  the  strange  strength  and  brisk 
s-tir  formed  one  of  the  prime  parts  of  his  wit ; 
and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  get  facts  which 
bear  on  his  past  from  each  place  where  I  could 
trace  out  that  they  were  to  be  found  ....  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  few  of  those  who  write  the 
lives  of  their  friends  have  set  out  on  such  a  work 
as  this  with  more  zest  and  aid. — David. 

As  it  was  my  boon-  and  joy  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ;  as  I  had  the  scheme 
to  write  his  life  in  view  the  whole  time  ;  as  he 
knew  this  fact  well  and  now  -and  then  would  put 
me  in  his  debt  in  that  he  would  set  at  rest,  my 
doubts  and  make  clear  to  me  things  that  took 
place  in  the  days  when  he  was  young  ;  as  I  grew 
apt  to  store  in  my  mind  and  prompt  to  jot  down 
his  talk,  which  was  of  such  rare  force  and  verve 
that  one  might  call  it  his  chief  trait ;  and  as  I 
have  been  at  great  pains-  to  get  hold  of  such  stuff 
as  might  treat  <  f  -him  from  all  points  where  I 
could  learn  it  was  to  be  found  .  .  .  I  am  so 
vain  as  to  claim  that  hut  few  of  those,  who  take 
it  on  them  to  write  lives,  have-  made  a  start  on 
their  work  in  such  good  case  as-  I  do  now.— 
Delphi. 

As  I  can  boast  that  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
his  friend  for  more  than  twice  ten  years  ;  as  I 
had  the  scheme  to  write -his  life  at  all  times  in 
view ;  as  this  fact  was  well  made  known-  to  him, 
and  from  time  to  time-  he  was  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  what  -he  did  in  his  first  years,  when  I  did-  ask 
him  ;  as  I  learnt  to  bring  back  facts  to  my  mind 
and’  was  quick  to  write  down  what-  I  heard,  his 
talk,  of  which  the  great  life  and  force,  was  one  of 
the  great  points  by  which  one  would  know  him  ; 
as  I  did  not  spare  pains  to  get  news  of  him  from 
each  place  where  I  could  find  out  it  was  to  be 
had ;  in  my  own  praise  I  say  that  few  who  write 
-the  lives  of  men  start  on  such  a  work  as  this 
with  more  chanoe  to  do  it  well. — French  Nan. 

As  I  had  the  pomp  and  joy  of  his  love  for 
more  than  twice  ten  years ;  as  I  had  the  scheme 
to  put  his  life-  in  print  oft  in  view  ;  as  he  knew 
this  quite  well,  and  from  time  to  time  was  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  what  I  would  learn,  and  let  me 
know  of  his  life  when  he  was  a  boy ;  as  I  soon 
was  quick  to  hear  and  full  of  zeal  to  write  down 
his  talk,  of  which  the  great  strength  and-  life 
made  one  of  the  first  traits  of  his  real  self ;  and 
as  I  have  kept  back  no  pains  to  find  stuff  which 
has  to  do  with-  him  from  each  side  where  I 
could  make  out  that  it  was  to  be  found  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  few  folk  who  write  lives  have 
gone  to  a  work  of  this  sort  with  more  care. — 
Nemo. 

As  for  twice  ten  years  it  was  my  joy  and  pride 
to  have  him  for  my  -friend :  as  all  that  time  I 
had  it  in  my  mind-  to  write  his  life  ;  as  he  knew 
full  well  this  scheme  of  mine,  he  did  from  time 
to  time  give  heed  to  all  that  I  did  ask  of  him, 
and  tell  me  tales  of  days  when  he  was  young ; 
as  I  was  quick  to  grasp  and  keen  to  note  each 
word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  such  charm  .was  in 
his  words,  so  bright  -and-  free  his  gift  of  speech, 
one  saw  as  in-  a  glass  the  real  man ;  and  as  no 
search  could  be  too  great,  which  gave  me  news 
of  him  and  of  his  life,  I  much  did  learn.  .  .  . 

With  pride  I  claim  that  few  of.  those  who  write 
the  lives  of  men  have  to  their  task  brought  more 
than  I  to  mine. — East  Anglian. 

As  I  had  the  pride  and  joy  to  he  his  friend  for 
more  than  twice  ten  years;  as  it  was  a  scheme 


I  kept  night  and  day  in  view  to  write  his  life ; 
as  he  knew  this  well,  and  from  time  to  time  was 
so  kind  -as  to  tell  me  when  I  asked  him  of  what 
chanced  him  in-  the  years-  of  his  youth ;  as  I 
won.  the  gift  to  store  in  my  mind,  and  took  great 
care  to  set  down,  his  -talk,  the  rare  force  and 
verve  of  which  was  one  of  his-  most  marked  traits; 
and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  cull  facts  of  his 
life  from  each  source  where  I  could  learn  that 
they  were  to  be  found ; — I  dare  to-  think  that  few 
scribes  have  set  out  on  such  -a  work  as  this  so 
well  -armed  -as  I. — Dobbin. 

As  I  had  the  pride  and  joy  to  knew  him  more 
than  a  -score  of  years ;  as  I  had  from  the  first 
a  scheme  to  write  his  life  ;  as  he  well  knew  this 
plan  of  mine-,  and  from  time  to  time  gave  me 
much  news  of  his  youth  ;  as  I  learnt  to  bear  in 
-mind  and  took  great  pains  to  write  down  while 
fresh  his  words,  the  -force  and  tone  of  which 
made  one  -of  his  strong  points;  and  a-s  I  got  from 
each  source  I  could  hear  of  all  facts-  which  bear 
on  his  life,  1  -am  proud  to  think  I  start  on  this 
work  with  more  hope  than  most  men  have  done 
in  such  a  cause. — Maccam. 

As  I  had  the  pride  and  bliss  of  joy 
,  as  His  friend  for  more  than  twice  ten 
years ;  as  I  had1  the  scheme  to  write  his 
life  at  all  times  in  view ;  as  he  was  quite 
warned  of  this  fact,  and  from  time  to-  time 
pleased-  to  grant  my  wants  by  talks  to  me  of  the 
haps  of  his  first  years  ;  as  I  gained  an  ease  in 
the  thought  of,  and  was  so  strong  in  notes  of, 
his  speech,  of  which  the  rare  force  and  verve 
formed  one  of  the  first  traits  of  -his  stamp ;  and 
as  I  have  spared1  no  pains  to  gain  facts  in  the 
case  of  him,  from  all  points  where  I  could  glean 
that  they  were  to  be  found  ...  I  pride  me 
that  few  life’s  scribes  have  joined  in  such  a 
work  as  this  with  more  aids. — Arlos. 

As  I  had  the  good  luck  and  jov  to  be  his 
friend  for  quite  ten  year  twice  told  ;  as  I  had 
the  scheme  to  write  -his  life  so  long  in  view  :  ns 
he  well  knew  this  fact  and  from  time  to  time 
was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  tales  of  his  t'oung 
years  when  I  did  ask  -him  of  -them  ;  as  I  got  a 
trick  to  bear  them  in  mind  and  to  have  great 
care  to  put  down  his  words  in  black  and-  white, 
of  which  the  great  strength  and  life  made  one  of 
the  first  traits  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  and  as  I 
did-  not  -spare  my  pain*  to  gain  stuff  of  him 
and  his  life  from  all  sides  where  I  could  think 
it  was  to  be  found-  ...  I  say  of  mv  own  self 
that  few  men  who  write  a  life  have  set  out  on 
such  a  work  as  this  with  more  points  to  the  good. 

- — Scotland  Yard. 

As  I  had  the  joy.  which  few  can  claim,  to 
call  this  man,  for  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
mv  friend  ;  as  I  oft  -had  had  the  plan  of  a  sketch 
of  his  life  in  my  mind’s  eye;  os  he  too  well 
knew  this,  -and-  from  time  to  time  out  of  a  kind 
heart  told  me  what  I  ought  to  know,  and  gave 
me  the  tale  of  his  -life  as  a  child  ;  as  I  learnt 
with  ease,  and  yet  with  care,  both  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  to  put  -down  all  that  he  said,  words 
the  force  and  keen  edge  of  which  made  him  at 
once  stand  for  the  man-  that  he  was;  as  I  took 
pains  to  get  my  facts  where  and  when  I  could 
find  them  : — I  feel,  and  by  no  vain  boast,  that  few 
who  write.  “  Lives  ”  could  start  on  such  a  task 
as  this  with  more  real  help  to  this  end. — Pot- 
terne. 

As  I  had  the  fame  and  joy  of  his  love  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years ;  as  I  had  the  scheme  of 
this  book  of  his  life  all  the  time  in  view;  as  he 
was  oft  told  of  this  schenfe,  and  from  time  to  time 
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In  a  kind  way  met  my  quests  and  made  known  to 
me  the  facts  of  his  first  years ;  as  I  gained  a 
skill  in  the  way  in  which  I  called  to  mind  and 
was  most  keen  to  write  down,  his  talks,  of  which 
the  great  force  and  vim  made  one  of  the  first 
traits  of  his  life ;  and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains 
in  search  of  things  to  do  with  him  from  all  parts 
where  1  could  learn  that  they  were  to  be  found 
.  .  .  I  pride  my  soul  that  few  who  write  of 

lives  have  made  a  start,  on  such  a  work  as  this 
with  more  helps. — John  M.P. 

As  it  was  a.  great  joy  and  pride  to  me  to  feel 
that  he  was  my  friend  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years ;  a®  I  more  than  once  had  a  scheme  to 
write  his  life;  as  this  fact  was  well  known  to  him 
and  he  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me,  from  time  to 
time,  the  clues  for  which  I  sought,  by  the  tale 
of  much  that  came  to  pass  from  the  days  when  he 
was  a  child  till  he  grew  to  be  a.  man ;  as  use 
taught  me  to  keep  in  my  mind  all  that  I  heard, 
and  as  I  took  great  care  to  write  down  what  he 
told  me,  for  in  his  speech  there  was  a  strange 
strength  and  fire  which  made  up  one  of  the  signs 
Iby  which  one  could  tell  what  kind  of  man  he 
was ;  and  as  I  took  pains  to  find  out  all  that  was 
known  of  him  from  each  source  whence  I  was 
led  to  think  that  there  was  aught  to  be  learnt 
...  I  think  I  may  say  with  some  pride  that 
few  of  those  who  write  the  lives  of  great  men 
were  set  such  a  task  as  this  with  more  facts  at 
their  hands  on  which  to  work. — Rimbo. 

As  it  was  my  pride  and  joy  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ;  as  I  had1  the  scheme 
to  write  his  life  all  the  time  in  view;  as  he 
knew  well  of  this  fact,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  help  did  fill  my  mind  and  tell  me  the  tales 
of  his  first  years  ;  as  I  learnt  with  case  to  keep 
in  mind1,  and  was  most  sure  to  note  his  words, 
of  which  the  rare  force  and  life  made  up  one  of 
the  first  of  his  first  traits ;  and  as  I  have  lost 
no  pains  to  get  mews  of  him  from  all  sides  where 
I  could  see  they  were  to  be.  found  ...  I  feel  pride 
in  that  few  who  write  lives  have  set  out  on  such 
a  work  as  this  with  more  means. — Punch. 

As  it  was  my  pride  and  joy  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years ;  as  I  had  the  thought 
that  I  would  write  his  life  in  view  at  all  times; 
as  he  well  knew  this  fact,  .and  from  time  to  time 
was  so  bind  as  to  let  me  know  all  that  I  should 
wish  to  ask  him,  and  to  tell  me  all  that  had  come 
to  pass  in  his  young  days ;  as  I  came  to  learn 
to  keep  these  things  in  mind  with  ease,  and  did 
mot  cease  in  my  care  to  write  down  his  words, 
•whose  rare  strength  and  wit  were  one  of  the-  first 
traits  of  his  mind;  and  as  I  did  not.  spare  pains 
to  seek  out  ground  on  which  to  work,  from  facts 
which  bore  on  him,  from  all  parts  where  I  could 
learn  that  they  might  be  found  ...  I  may 
take  this  praise,  that  few  who  write  the  lives  of 
men  have  set  out  on  such  a  work  as  this  with 
more  to  aid  them. — Majolica. 

As  I  was  so  proud  and  glad  as  to  be  his  friend 
for  more  than  twice  ten  years  ;  as  I  had  meant 
from  the  first  to  write  his  life  ;  as  he  well  knew 
this  fact,  and  from  time  to  time  w-as  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me,  when  I  did  ask,  what  he  did  in  his 
young  days;  as  I  found  I  could  with  ease  bring 
to  mind,’  and  did  with  great  .speed  and  care 
write  down  all  his  talk,  of  which  one  of  the  chief 
traits  was  its  strange  strength  and  life ;  and  as 
I  have  been  full  of  care  to  get  all  facts  that  I 
could  from  all  sides  where  I  thought  they  were  to 
be  found  ...  I  now  say  with  pride  that  few 
who  write  the  lives  of  men  start  on  such  a  work 
as  this  with  more  to  help  them. — Dem. 

As  I  -had  the  rare  place  to  he  proud  of  and  the 


joy  to  have  him  as  my  friend  for  more  than 
twice  ten  years,  .and  -as  I  had  the  scheme  to  write 
his  life  at  all  times  in  view  ;  as  he  well  knew  of 
this  fact  and  from  time  to  time  was  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me  the  things  I  did  ask  him  as  he  did 
say  to  me,  all  that  went  on  when  he  was  young ; 
as  I  did  learn  a  way  to  keep  with  ease  in  my 
mind,  and  -did  take  much  care  to  make  notes  of 
what  when  with  his  friends  was  his  tallc,  of  which 
the  great  force  and  fire  made  one  of  the  first 
traits  of  his  kind  of  mind  ;  and  as  I  did  not  spare 
pains  to  get  facts  that-  bore  on  him  from  each, 
place  where  I  could  find- out  that  they  could  be 
had  ...  I  may  so  far  take  the  praise  that 
few  of  those  who  write  men’s  lives  have  set  to 
work  on  such  a  task  as  this  with  more  to  help 
them, — Gem. 

As  I  was  proud  and  had  joy  in  being  made  glad 
.as  a  friend  of  his  for  more  than  a  score  years ; 
as  I  had  the  scheme  of  his  life  writ  by  me  aye 
in  view  ;  as  he  well  knew  of  this  fact,  and  from 
time  to  time  was  kind  to  let  me  know  things, 
and  would  tell  me  wliat  he  passed  through  in  his 
young  days  ;  as  I  got  more  apt  to  call  up  what  he 
told  me,  and  was  quick  to  write  down  his  talk, 

of  which  the  rare  strength  and  pique  were  one 

of  the  first  traits  in  his  life;  and  as  I  have  lost 
no  pains  to  get  at  the  facts  whic^i  are  wove 
round  him  from  each  source  where  I  could 
learn  that  they  were  to  be  found  ...  I  praise 
my  own  self  that  few  wlio  have  wrote  a  life 

•have  made  a  start  on  such  a  work  as  this  with 

more  aids.— Itinerant. 

As  it  was  my  pride  and  joy  to  he  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score-  of  years  ;  as  the  scheme  I  had 
in  view  all  the-  while  was  to  write  his  life  ;  a.s  he 
knew  this  well,  and  from,  time  to  time  was  so 
kind  as  to  help  my  search,  by  his  tales  of  what 
took  place  in  'his  young  days  ;  ias  I  learnt  to  call 
to  mind  with  ease,  and  was  most  prompt  to  note 
down,  his  talk,  of  which  the  rare  force  and  life 
formed  one  of  the  first  traits  of  his  mind ;  and 
as  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  glean  tales  of  him 
from  all  parts  where  1  could  find  that  they  were 
to  be  met  with  ...  I  may  claim  that  few 
who  have  penned  lives  of  great  men  have  made 

a  start  on  such  a  work  as  this  with-  more  to  help 
them. — Bel.gr  gno. 

As  for  a  score  of  years  or  more  it  was  my  pride 
and  joy  to  be  one  of  his  friends ;  as  all  that  time 
I  had1  the  plan  to  write  his  life  in  my  mind ;  as 
he  knew  this  well  and  ’from  time  to  time  told 
me  in  the  most  kind  way  much  that  I  could  not 
know  of  his  youth. ;  as  I  kept  his  talk  in  min-d 
with  the  more  ease  as  I  went  on,  and  was  -at  all 
times  keen  to  make  notes  of  that,  which  was  in 
its  strength  and  fire  one  of  the  chief  of  his  gifts  ; 
and  as  I  did'  not  spare  pains  to  get  hold  of  facts 
in  his  life  from  each  place  where  they  might  be 
found,  I  take  pride  in  the  thought  that  few  who 
eet  out  to  write  the  lives  of  men  could  found  such 
-a  work  as  1  have  in.  hand  on  a  more  sound  base. 
— Aunt  Jane. 

As  I  was  his  close  friend  for  more  than,  ten 
years  twice  told  (and1  had  great  joy  in  this),  and 
had  a  scheme  in  my  head  to  write  his  life  in 
view  for  years;  and-  as  he  knew  well  my  thought, 
was  so  good  from  time  to  time  as  to  tell  me  tales 
of  his  years  as  a  boy  and  as  -a  youth ;  so  as  I 
in  time  put  with  ease  both  in  my  mind  and  in 
my  book  his  speech,  of  which  the  vast-  strength 
and-  wit  was  one  of  the  chief  gifts  of  this  great 
man  ;  and  as  I  have  made  no  spare  of  time  and 
pains  to  get  facts  of  his  life  from  each  place 
where  they  were  to  be  found  ...  I  feel  with 
joy  that  few  men  who  write  on  the  life  of  this 


great  man  can  show  so  good  and  full  a  work  as 
this  will  prove  to  be. — Hobbima. 

As  it  was  my  pride  .and  joy  to  count  him  my 
'friend  ior  a  score  of  years  or  more  ;  as  I  had  the 
scheme  to  write  his  life  at  all  times  in.  view  ;  as 
he  well  knew  this,  a,nd'  from  time  to  time-  did  of 
his  good  will  speed  my  quest,  in  that  he  told  me 
how  it  chanced  in  the  days  of  his  youth ;  as  I 
could  With  the  more  ease  call  to  mind,  and  did 
use  all  my  wit  to  set  down  his  speech,  of  which, 
the  strange  force  and  fire  were  of  much  note  in 
the  sum  of  his  parts;  and  as  I  have  spared  no 

pains  to  get  such  facts  as  deal  with  him  from  far 

-and  near,  where  I  could  make  out  that  they  were 
to  be  found',  I  may  say  with  some  pride  that  few 
who  write  the  lives  of  great  men  have-  made  a 
start  on  such  a  work  as  this  with  more  to  stand 
them,  in  good  stead.— Jingle. 

As  I  had  the  high  place  and  joy  to  keep  his 
love  for  more  than  a  score  years ;  as  I  had  the 

plan  to  write  his  life  now  in  sight ;  as  he  was 

well  “  in  the  know  ”  of  this  plan,  and  from  time 
to  time  (so  kind  !)  stopped  my  tongue  and  told  to 
me  the  pranks  of  his  young  days;  as  I  stored 
(with  ease)  my  mind,  and  was  so  smart  to  set 
down,  his  talks,  of  which  the  loud  and  sharp  tones 
made  one  cf  the  first,  of  his  queer  ways;  and 
as  I  have  spared  mo  pains  to  get  scraps  and  bits 
which  dealt  with  him  from  all  parts  where  I 
could  root  out  that  they  were  to  be  found  .  .  . 
I  say  in.  m-y  pride  that  few  who  have  set-  out  to 
write  the  t-ale  of  a  life  did  take  on,  such  a  work 
as  this  with  such  a  wealth  of  gems.— Kingston. 

As  I  had  the  pride  and'  joy  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ;  as  I  had  the  scheme 
to  write  his  life  much  in  view;  as  he- well  knew 
of  this  plan,  and  from,  time  to  time  gave  help  to 
me,  and  told  me  the  facts  of  his  first  years  ;  as 
I  learnt  with  more  ease  to  bring  to  mind,  and 
took  care  to  note-,  his  talks,  of  which  the  great 
force  and  wit  were  one  of  the  first  traits  of  the 
man;  and  as  I  have  lost  n,o  pains  to  hear  news 
of  him  from  each,  source  where  I  could  hope  that 
such  was  to  be  found  ...  I  pride  me  that 
few  men  set  out  on  such  a  work  as  this  with  more 
light. — Smilax. 

I  had  the-  pride-  and  joy  to  love  him  like  a 
chum  for  more  than,  two  score  years;  as  I  had 
the  scheme  in  hand  to  write  his  liffe  as  my  first 
wish  ;  as  he  well  knew  of  this  fact,  and  from  time 
to  time  was  so  kind  to  tell  me  what  I  thought 
I  should  know,  and  thus  gave  me  hints  of  the 
days  of  his  youth  ;  as  I  igot  a  way  to  keep  in  my 
mind  and  was  full  of  zeal  to  take  notes  of  his 
talk,  which  was  of  great  zest  and  so  full  of  life 
which  made  up  the  first  points  of  the  man  ;  and 
as  I  took  great  pains  to  get  the  ins  and  outs  as 
to  his  works  from  all  parts  where  they  could  be 
found,  I  now  pride  me  in  the  fact,  that  no  scribe 
of  a  man’s  life  has  had  such  a  good  chance  to 
write  a  work  of  this1  kind. — Aquila. 

As  I  had  the  fame  and  bliss  to  be  his  friend  for 
more  than  twice  ten  years ;  as  I  had  the  scheme 
to  write  his  life  day  by  day  in  view;  as  this  was 
well  known  to  him  and  from  time  to  time,  when 
I  asked  him,  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me  of  the 
things  that  fell  cut  in  his  first  years  of  life  ;  as 
I  grew  quick  to  bear  in  mind,  and  was  keen  to 
note  down  his  words,  the  grand  force  and  life 
of  which  found  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  his 
“  real  self  ” ;  and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
learn  the  facts  of  his  life  from  all  parts  where  I 
could  hear  they  were  to  be  found  ...  I  feel 
pleased  to  think  that  few  scribes  in  this  line  of 
mine,  have  set  forth  oii  such  a  work  as  this  with 
mere  help  to  hand. — C.  E.  B. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth”  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
lest  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers,  hit 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  rovipelled  to  require  (hat  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  Cl)  by  (he  coupon  which  is  -printed  for  this  PVrppse  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (~)  0y  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries^  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 
'department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  me  ,  heading 
“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  entitled 
“  Mammon  ” 


ENT RE  NOUS 


- *o« - 

I  HAVE  to  make  another  appeal  to  lady  readers  of 
Truth  for  doll-dressers.  The  last  one  met  with  a 
noble  response,  so  far  as  small  dolls  were  concerned. 
They  have  gone  off  hy  the  thousand,  and  little  more 
than  200  are  now  waiting  to  be  dressed.  But  for 
some  reason  the  large  dolls  are  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  very  cold  they  must  be  in  their  presen u  condition, 
with  the  weather  what  it  has  been  lately.  Will  no 
ladies,  take  pity  on  them!  They  will  well  repay  charity. 
Their  ample  proportions  offer  boundless  scope  for  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  true  artist. 


The  King  is  to  leave  London  for  Marienbad  on  Tues¬ 
day,  August  10,  and  on  that  day  his  Majesty  will  be 


conveyed  in  one  of  the  Royal  yachts  from  Port  Victoria 
to  Flushing.  The  King  will  proceed  to  Germany  by 
special  train  the  same  evening,  hut  it  is  not  yet  settled 
wThether  his  Majesty  is  to  travel  direct  to  Marienbad,  or 
if  he  will  go  to  Ischl  to  spend  Wednesday,  the  11th, 
with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  In  the  latter  case 
the  King  will  arrive  at  Marienbad  about  six  o  clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  12th,  for  a  stay  of  three 
weeks. _ 

His  Majesty  will  leave  Buckingham  Palace  on 
Saturday  afternoon  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Clarendon  at  The  Grove,  near  Watford,  until  Monday 
morning.  The  King  is  to  he  the  guest  of  the  United 
States  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  at  Wrest 
Park,  from  Saturday,  the  24th,  until  Monday,  the  26th. 

Several  important  changes  are  likely  to  take  place 
shortly  in  the  Queen’s  household.  The  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  has  been  for  some  time  anxious  to  resign 
the  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  Lady  La,ns- 
clownej  Lady  Salisbury,  and  Lady  Derby  wish  to  vacate 
their  posts  as  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  as  they  find 
the  necessary  duty  at  Court  to  he  sometimes  very  in¬ 
convenient.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  has  been 
Mistress  of  the  Rohes  since  1886,  except  from  1892 
until  1895,  when  the  Liberals  were  in  office.  Since 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  the  post  has  ceased  to  he 
political,  as  the  offices  in  the  household  of  a  Queen 
Consort  are  held  “  at  pleasure.”  The  late  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  was  Mistress  of  the  Robes  from  1841  until 
1846,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister. 


There  are  only  two  ex-Mistresses1  of  the  Robes  now 
alive — the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Devonshire,  who  (as 
Duchess  of  Manchester)  held  this  office  in  1858-9  under 
Lord  Derby,  and  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Roxburghe, 
who  had  the  place  in  1884-5  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Northumberland  was  offered  the 
post  hy  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  but  she  refused  it  for 
private  reasons. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  to  proceed  to  Barton  Manor 
.when  she  leaves  town  next  week,  and  she  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  thither  by  her  children.  H.R.H.  will  join 
the  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  on  Friday,  the  30th, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  arrive  at  Cowes  from 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  James  at  West  Dean 

Park.  _ 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden 

and  Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught  have  been  on  a 
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short  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Beauchamp  at  Madres- 
field  Court.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden  are  to  pay  a  week-end  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Pembroke  at  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury,  before  they 
leave  England. 

By  the  way.  a  paragraph  has  appeared  in  some 
of  the  papers  which  states  that  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  is  to  be  “admitted”  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  at  the  Investiture  which 
the  King  is  to  hold  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  Thursday,  the  22nd.  This  is  a.  pure  fiction  and  an 
absurd  one,  for  nobody  has  ever  yet  heard  of  a  new  blue 
ribbon  being  admitted”  to  the  Order  at  an  ordinary 
Investiture.  The  King  invests  Knights  of  the  Garter 
with  a  ceremonial  which  is  limited  tc  that  Order,  and 
they  are  never  mixed  up  with  the  recipients  of  decora¬ 
tions  of  minor  importance.  There  will  be  a  Chapter  of 
the  Knights  whenever  any  Sovereign  or  Koyal  Prince 
is  invested  by  the  King  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  to  stay  at  Fairford  from 
September  19  till  22,  his  visit  being  in  connection  with 
the  military  manoeuvres  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt¬ 
shire. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Dickson-Poynder’s  party  at 
Hartham  Park,  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday,  to  meet 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess 
Patricia,  will  include  Lord  Althorp  and  Miss  Delia 
Spencer,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  Mr.  Evan  Charteris,  and  Mr.  John  Leslie, 
besides  the  members  of  the  suite-in-waiting.  Hartham 
is  a  handsome  and  well-arranged  house  in  the  Italian 
style,  which  contains  some  good  pictures,  principally 
portraits,  and  a  choice  collection  of  prints  and  objets 
d  art.  Sir  J ohn  inherited  the  Hartham  estate,  which 
is  a  very  large  one,  and  an  extensive  and  very  valuable 
property  in  Islington,  from  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late 
Mr.  Poynder,  whose  name  he  assumed. 

Certain  of  my  contemporaries  appear  quite  feverishly 
anxious  to  see  Princess  Alexandra  of  Fife  out  in  society. 
Two  of  these  journals  described  her  dress  and  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  second  Court,  the  whole  account  being 
purely  imaginative,  as  she  was  not  present.  It  was 
funny  to  read  last  week,  in  an  account  of  the  State  ball, 
that  “  the  Princess  Koyal  was  prevailed  upon  to  face  the 
ordeal  ...  in  order  to  watch  the.  debut  of  her 
elder  daughter.”  Another  journal  described  Princess 
Alexandra  as  “  an  admired  debutante  ”  at  this  ball.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  ball  was  taking  place  the 
Princess  Royal  and  Princess  Alexandra  were  on  the 
North  Sea,  as  a  few  hours  previously  they  had  left 
Dover  for  Norway  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  yacht 
Catania.  The  two  Princesses  of  Fife  are  to  “  come  out  ” 
together  next  year.  This  arrangement  was  decided 
upon  in  May,  when  the  Queen  returned  to  England  from 
Italy. _ 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  and  some  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  officials  will  go  to  Cowes  on  August  3  or  4, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  City  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  on  board  the  Imperial  yacht  enclosed 
in  a  gold  box. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  succeeded  in  patch¬ 
ing  up  a  reconciliation  between  his  daughter,  the  Arch¬ 


duchess  Gisela  (wife  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria)  and 
her  daughter,  Princess  Elizabeth.  Nearly  sixteen 
years  ago  the  Princess  eloped  from  Munich  and  went 
to  Genoa,  where  she  was  married  to  Baron  Siefried,  a 
young  officer  in  the  Bavarian  Army,  with  whom  she 
had  fallen  in  love.  After  their  honeymoon  the  couple 
went  to  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  allowed  the  Baron 
to  enter  the  Austrian  Army,  while  he  granted  a 
moderate  income  to  his  granddaughter.  They  took  up 
theii  lesidcnce  at  Znaim,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
Baron  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Count,  and  his  wife 
was  presented  with  an  estate  and  a  house  in  Vienna. 
The  parents,  however,  declined  any  intercourse  with 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  weeks  that  the  Emperor  has  induced  them 
to  relent. 


Judging  from  the  following  burst  of  eloquence  in 
the  Liverpool  Echo,  their  Majesties  ought  to  have 

enjoyed  the  drive  from  Kn owsley  to  Liverpool  last 
week  :  — 


.  i  e  ±[°yaI  ParV  ccPJcJ  not  help  realising  even  though  inured 
“  i Sflgh+tS  °i  n\ture  ,and  *rt.  that  these  were  indeed 
lovely  paths  to  tread,  when  the  sun  is  on  his  throne.”  Liver¬ 
pool  people  know  them  well-those  lovely  walks,  rich  in  pastoral 

Fwr^’n  'w  61 *  !  5°CkS’  and  pipin§  birds — the  sweetness  of 
e  areen  hedges  and  tne  sequestered  lanes,  where  lovers  whisper 
or  jealously  whimper,  and  dream  of  joys  that  may  never  be,  but 
are  ecstatic  m  their  essence  while  in  passing  contemplation. 


Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  are  in  Dublin  this  week 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  They  will  be  there  during 
August,  when  the  principal  event  of  the  season,  the 
Horse  Show,  takes  place  on  the  24th  of  the  month 
and  the  three  subsequent  days.  An  Art  Industries 
Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  buildings  and 
premises  at  Ball’s  Bridge.  The  Irish  Horse  Show  is 
now  a  world-renowned  annual  event,  which  draws 
crowds  together  from  most  parts  of  the  world.  The 
coming  of  the  motor  has  not  detracted  from  the 
popularity  of  the  horse,  but  serves  to  increase  the 

crowds  that  annually  assemble  for  the  Show  at  Ball’s 
Bridge. 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  returned  to  his  residence 
at  Foxrock  and  resumed  his  active  works  in  Ireland, 
of  which  the  Plunkett  House  in  Merrion  Square  is 
the  centre.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  industrial  Ireland,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  of 
many  kinds,  and  continues  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
wise  man  who  said  “  Strike,  but  hear  me,  ” —  a  unique 
spirit  amongst  Irishmen. 


THE  PREVAILING  DISEASE. 
Sciatica  prevails,”  they  say, 

Thanks  to  the  recent  rain  ; 

The  fact  is  evident  as  day, 

I  know  it  to  my  bane. 

In  bed  I  can’t  turn  either  way 
Without  appalling  pain. 

It  grips  me  like  some  devil’s  hand 
Red  with  Tartarean  fires ; 

I  cannot  sit,  or  lie,  or  stand, 

But  I  am  pinched  by  pliers, 

Or  scorched,  until  I’m  quite  unmanned. 
By  hot  electric  wires. 

Oh !  tooth-ache  and  neuritis  eke 
Are  horrid  painful  ails. 

But  if  comparisons  you  seek 
With  this,  their  torture  pales. 

’Tis  very  truth  the  doctors  speak 
“  Sciatica  prevails 
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Sir  Edward  Grey  the  other  day  described  the  state 
of  Persia  as  one  of  “confusion  and  suspense.”  The 
same  description  may  certainly  be  applied  to  hm 
Ministerial  colleagues  in  their  dealings  with  the  Finance 
Bill.  What  Mr.  Lloyd  George  intends  with  regard 
to  the  increment  value  of  agricultural  land  is  at  present 
wrapped  in  the  most  dubious  gloom.  The  real  root 
difficulty,  as  every  one,  except  apparently  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  knows,  is  that  to  distinguish  agricultural  land 
by  a  satisfactory  verbal  definition  from  urban  land 
is  a  problem  which  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  solve. 

If  you  tax  land  at  all,  there  is  only  one  way:  tax 
all  land  according  to  its  actual  value,  at  so  much  in 
the  pound.  To  distinguish  between  different  kinds  of  land, 
and  levy  duties  on  land  which  the  owner  treats  in  a 
particular  way,  is  an  enterprise  foredoomed  to  hopeless 
failure,  and  one  which  if  these  complicated  arrange¬ 
ments  are  passed  into  law  by  the  closure  can  only  result 
in  a  rich  harvest  for  the  lawyers. 


A  little  interlude  in  the  House  the  other  day 
amusingly  illustrated  the  confusion  of  thought  existing 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  on  the  subject  of  the  land  taxes. 
The  Chancellor  announced  that  when  land  has  once  paid 
increment  duty  on  a  certain  Value  no  'subsequent 
increment  under  that  value  is  to  be  taxed,  the  land 
being  “franked,”  as  it  were,  up  to  that  value.  The 
illustration  was  this :  A  has  land  valued  at  £5,000. 
He  sells  this  subsequently  for  £6,000.  A  pays  increment 
tax  on  £1,000,  i.e.,  £200.  B,  the  purchaser  for  £6,000, 
finds  the  value  go  down  and  sells  it  to  C  for  £5,500. 

C  finds  the  land  go  up  again  in  value  subsequently, 
and  sells  for  £7,000.  The  Chancellor  holds  that  C 
pays  increment  tax  on  £1,000  only,  the  land  being 
already  paid  up  to  £6,000,  although  the  real  increment 
value  which  C  gets  is  £1,500. 

The  week  before  this  explanation  was  given  the 
Prime  Minister  had  said  that  this  tax  is  not  a  tat 
on  land,  but  a  tax  on  “windfalls.”  How  it  is  clear 
that  C’s  “windfall”  is  £1,500,  not  £1,000;  so  why  he 
should  pay  only  on  £1,000  is  not  apparent.  One 
would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  on  this  point  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  real 
fact  is  that  these  complicated  provisions  and  their 
inevitable  consequences  have  never  been  thoroughly 
thought  out  by  the  Government  at  all. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  shown  himself  so  ready  to  give 
attention  to  reasonable  representations  concerning  his 
Budget  proposals  that  the  memorandum  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  hotel  and  restaurant  proprietors  is  sure  to 
receive  careful  consideration.  The  committee  put  their 
case  very  fairly.  Naturally,  they  hold  that  hotels  of 
the  class  they  represent  are  sufficiently  taxed  already, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  recognise  that  increased 
taxation  may  be  inevitable,  and  they  accoidinglv 
suggest  a  plan  which,  it  is  urged,  will  work  out  more 
equitably  than  that  proposed  in  the  Finance  Bill.  For 
the  tax  based  on  annual  value  or  annual  compensation 
value,  they  would  substitute  a  poundage  system  on 
purchases  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Such  a  system  is,  as 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  have  said,  an  ideal  basis 


for  licence  taxation,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  prepared  to  adopt  it  for  bona-fide  hotels — pro¬ 
vided  the  poundage  suggested  will  produce  the  same 
revenue  as  the  tax  on  annual  value  would  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  residential  hotels,  whose  trade  in 
alcoholic  liquors  is  merely  incidental  to  their  business, 
ought  to  be  treated  on  a  different  footing  from  houses 
existing  solely  for  the  sale  of  drink.  In  this  connection 
the  committee  refer  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Licensing  Laws  in  1899,  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  a  separate  licence  for  bona-fide  hotels, 
and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that  course  are 
unanswerable.  It  is  an  absurdity  that  in  the  matter  of 
licensing  there  should  be  practically  no  distinction 
between,  say,  the  Carlton  and  a  common  drinking  den. 


LORD  AVEBURY  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

Fresh  from  the  hunt  of  wasps  and  bees, 

And  other  types  of  insect  ardour, 

And  stung  by  those  who’re  like  to  seize 
The  wherewithal  that  stocks  his  larder, 

His  lordship  loathes  stern  Fate’s  decree — 
Would  like,  in  fact,  the  power  to  smudge  it — 
And,  as  it  seems,  is  bound  to  be 
Quite  badly  bitten  by  the  Budget. 


The  late  Lord  Ripon  commenced  life  as  a  Radical- 
Socialist  of  the  Kingsley  school,  and  he  was  much 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Carlyle.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1852  until  he 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  peerage  in  1859,  but  he  never 
much  distinguished  himself  in  debate.  Lord  Ripon’s 
official  career  commenced  in  1859,  when  he  became 
Under  Secretary  at  the  War  Office,  Sidney  Herbert 
being  his  chief.  Fie  became  strongly  attached  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  of  whom  he  was  always  a  staunch  supporter 
and  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  most  attractive  personality,  estimable, 
accomplished,  and  religious,  but  he  had  no  remarkable 
talent.  Providence  bestowed  on  him  great  gifts  of 
fortune  without  any  extraordinary  gifts  of  nature.  He 
was  an  eminently  useful  man  and  an  able  administrator , 
so  he  could  fill  any  imaginable  position  with  credit. 

Lord  Ripon  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  for 
War  in  1863,  and  he  held  high  offices  in  every 
Liberal  Ministry  until  his  retirement  from  public 
life  last  October.  As  Viceroy  of  India  he  carried 
out  a  reform  policy  which  excited  bitter  criticism. 
His  sudden  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1874  caused  nearly  as  much  sensation 
as  the  “going  over”  of  Newman.  His  course  in 
public  life  was  much  assisted  by  his  admirable  wife. 
She  was  a  most  charming  woman,  with  excellent  sense, 
much  natural  gaiety  and  cordiality,  and  great  force  of 
character.  Lady  Ripon  was  an  ideal  hostess  both  at 
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Studley  Royal  and  in  Carlton-gardens,  where  her  dinner 
parties  and  receptions  were  for  many  years  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  London  season.  Lord  Ripon  never  got 
over  the  loss  of  his  wife. 


The  late  Marquis  was  the  son  of  “Prosperity 
Robinson,”  who  was  for  some  time  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  in  1827  (as  Lord  Goderich)  succeeded 
Canning  as  Prime  Minister  after  Lord  Harrowby 
had  refused  to  form  a  Government.  Lord  Goderich 
(described  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a  “  transient 
and  embarrassed  phantom”)  was  a  mere  cipher, 
as  Lord  Lyndhurst  practically  guided  the  Cabinet, 
and  George  IV.  dispensed  all  patronage  him¬ 
self.  Shortly  before  Parliament  met  in  1828  Lord 
Goderich  resigned,  after  the  King  had  called  him  “a 
blubbering  fool.”  Lord  Ripon  was  the  head  of  a  very 
old  Yorkshire  family,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  William  Robinson  represented  the  city  of 
York  in  Parliament,  wdrile  his  grandson  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I. 


Lord  and  Lady  Yarborough,  who  were  abroad  during 
last  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  will  return  in  a  few 
days  to  Brocklesby  Park,  when  there  are  to  be  exten¬ 
sive  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of 
Lord  Worsley.  Brocklesby  is  an  immense  red-brick 
house  of  irregular  architecture.  The  east  wing  was 
burnt  eleven  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
new  terraces  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  house 
contains  the  celebrated  Aubers  collection  of  pictures 
(Old  Masters)  and  sculpture. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  and  Lady  Helen 
Gordon-Lennox  are  to  leave  town  next  week  for  the 
season,  when  they  will  proceed  to  Goodwood  Park. 
Their  house  party  for  the  races  will  assemble  on 
Mondajg  the  26th,  and  is  to  separate  on  Saturday, 
the  31st,  but  this  year  the  stay  of  the  King  and  Queen 
will  be  only  from  Monday  evening  until  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  The  Duke  and  Lady  Helen  are  to  leave  Good- 
wood  about  Thursday,  August  5,  for  Gordon  Castle, 
where  they  will  reside  until  the  beginning  of  November. 


In  1859  Lord  Ripon  succeeded  his  uncle  Lord  de 
Grey  in  that  earldom,  and  front  him  he  inherited  large 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  including  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Studley  Royal.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Mr.  William 
Aislabie,  who  laid  out  the  famous  gardens  at  Studley 
Royal  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  Lord  Ripon  also 
inherited  an  extensive  property  in  Lincolnshire  "(Nocton 
Hall)  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  heiress  of  the 
Hobarts,  Earls  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  he  sold  this 
estate  twenty  years  ago  to  Mr.  G.  Hodgson,  of  Bradford. 
The  house  at  Nocton  had  been  burnt  down  in  1834,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  his  son 
and  widow  presented  a  new  church  to  the  parish  in 
1862,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is 
the  finest  modern  church  in  Lincolnshire,  and  contains 
a  splendid  altar  tomb  of  the  parents  of  the  late  Lord 
Ripon. 


Lady  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  died  last  week  in  Scot¬ 
land,  was  a  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor  Herschell,  and 
widow  of  the  well-known  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Oxford.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine,  literary  taste  and 
considerable  intellectual  gifts,  and  her  talk  was  par¬ 
ticularly  bright  and  interesting.  She  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  her  husband  in  his  arduous  and  varied 
duties,  and  her  house  at  Oxford  was  a  most  agreeable 
one,  and  the  scene  of  much  pleasant  hospitality. 


The  Marquis  de  Several,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
several  weeks,  has  returned  to  the  Portuguese  Legation 
from  the  Continent.  His  Excellency  will  be  included 
m  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon’s  party  at  Good- 
wood  House  during  the  race  week,  after  which  he  is 

going  to  Cowes  on  a  visit  to  their  Majesties  during 
the  regatta  week,  & 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  have  been  re¬ 
siding  principally  at  Woburn  Abbey  during  the  last  two 
months,  intend  to  spend  a  month  at  Endsleigh  before 
going  to  Scotland  for  the  autumn. 


L°id  and  Lady  Lansdowne  will  entertain  several 
week-end  parties  at  Bowood  Park  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  session,  and  after  the  prorogation  they 
hope  to  go  again  to  Ireland,  to  spend  a  month  at 
Deireen,  their  place  on  the  coast  of  Kerry. 


Nuneham  Park,  where  the  King  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare  our  t  for  the  week-end,  is  one  of  the 
famous  beauty  spots  of  the  Thames  Valley.  The 
Nuneham  estates  were  bequeathed  in  1830  by  the  last 
Earl  Harcourt  to  his  kinsman,  Archbishop  Vernon, 
grandfather  of  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The 
house,  which  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years, 
is  imposing,  and  contains  some  good  pictures,  prin- 
mpally  portraits,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  Sevres 
china.  The  gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  com¬ 
bining  both  the  picturesque  and  the  formal  styles,  but 
the  greatest  charm  of  the  place  is  the  extensive  views 
from  the  higher  ground,  commanding  Oxford  and  the 
windings  of  the  Thames  for  many  miles. 


Nuneham  Courtenay  is  a  model  village,  which  was 
moved  by  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  about  1711  to  the 
side  of  the  high  road  from  its  former  site  in  the  park. 
The  present  church  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Harcourt,  M.P.,  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  original 
parish  church  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Baldon  House. 
It  was  partly  demolished  in  1764  by  Lord  Harcourt, 
who  built  another  church  of  singular  design,  which  is 
now  closed. 


It  was  stated  in  last  week’s  Teutk  that  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie  of  Delvine.  served  for  some 
}eais  in  the  Black  Watch.  This  was  an  error.  Sir 

Alexander’s  regiment  was  the  78th  Highlanders  (Ross- 
shire  Buffs). 


An  account  of  a  little  incident  which  happened  the 
other  day  to  a  visitor  to  Guernsey  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  propose  to  visit  the  island.  The  time  had 
arrived  for  the  gentleman  concerned  to  leave,  and  ho 
ordered  a  cab  to  convey  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
luggage  to  the  boat.  The  conveyance  sent  was  so  inade- 
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quate  for  the  purpose  that  on  the  way  he  stopped  at  the 
livery  stable  to  lodge  a  complaint.  The  proprietor  of 
the  cab  followed  his  customer  to  the  pier,  demanding 
an  apology.  This  not  being  forthcoming,  the  jobmaster 
called  a  policeman,  and  the  hirer  was  haled  off  to  the 
police  station,  where,  under  threat  of  detention,  he  was 
forced  to  write  an  apology.  If  this  is  the  approved 
Guernsey  method  of  speeding  the  parting  guest,  visitors 
will  be  well  advised  to  cultivate  a  proper  apologetic 
attitude  towards  the  favoured  inhabitants  of  that  happy 
isle,  where  the  policemen  are  apparently  endowed  wi 
judicial  powers.  _ _ _ . 

Some  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  a  picture  of  a  window 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  creepers,  illustrating  the 
results  to  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of  a  lightning  seed 
mixture  supplied  for  2s.  by  Messrs.  Schaeffer  and  Co., 
of  20,  Bucldersbury,  London,  E.C.  The  packets  were 
supposed  to  contain  seeds  of  creepers  which  would  grow 
-with  lightning  rapidity  under  any  conditions,,  and  m 
an  incredibly  short  time  cover  every  unsightly  spot  m 
the  garden  or  near  a  house  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
sweet-smelling  blossoms.  A  correspondent  who  pur¬ 
chased  two  packets  of  these  marvels  tells  me  that  after 
planting  the  seeds  six  weeks  and  four  weeks  ago  in 
London  and  Chalfont  respectively,  the  plants  are  not 
yet  three  inches  high-  Wishing  to  know  the  reason  for 
this  recalcitrant  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  seeds,  I 
sent  a  representative  to  interview  Messrs.  Schaeffer  on 
the  subject.  He  found  that  the  firm  had  removed  into 
the  country,  but  without  leaving  any  address  behind 
them.  If,  therefore,  any  of  my  readers  should  have 
observed  any  newly  occupied  house  to  have  been  covered 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
sweet-smelling  blossom,  perhaps  they  will  communicate 
its  whereabouts  to  me. 


All  sorts  of  reflections  are  induced  by  the  circular 
a  lady  correspondent  sends  to  me  from  Madame  Vigor, 
49,  Great  Portland-street,  London,  W.  Madame  deals 
in  Magneto-Electric  Corsets,  but  she  is  tantalisingly 
silent  on  a  number  of  most  important  points,  which  I 
should  recommend  any  lady  to  clear  up  before  encasing 
herself  in  a  battery  of  anything  but  her  own  charms. 
She  says,  for  instance,  nothing  about  the  strength  of 
the  current  generated  by  the  corset,  nor  whether  it  will 
be  within  the  power  of  the  wearer  to  electrify  herself — 
and  her  friends— at  will.  Imagine  the  plight  of  a 
lady  with  an  electric  corset  who,  on  descending  from  a 
’bus  with  the  assistance  of  a  too-polite  conductor,  finds 
his  arm  so  firmly  adherent  to  her  waist  that  she  cannot 
get  free  without  parting  with  the  corset ! 

From  one  paragraph  in  the  circular,  however,  I 
gather  that  the  electrification  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Woman’s  Suffrage  League  is  not  the  principal  object 
Madame  Vigor  has  in  view.  She  states  that  if  ladies 
wish  to  consult  her  about  their  health  she  will  be 
pleased  to  advise  them,  for  she  has  had  a  long  expeii 
ence  in  the  treatment  of  ladies’  ailments.  I  have  had 

Tiie  Luxury  of  a  Bath  is  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  Scrubb's  Ammonia,  which  refreshes  and  invigorates.  Sold 
everywhere,  price  one  shilling  per  bottle. 


a  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  vendor  of  electric 
belts  and  similar  appliances,  and  that  experience  leads 
me  to  suspect  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  quack  beneath 
Madame  Vigor’s  petticoat. 

DAMMING  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHANNEL. 

Hail,  O  sapient  sage  of  Brixton. 

Keen  of  brain  new  schemes  to  forge, 

What  this  latest  plan  you’ve  fixed  on — 

Dam  the  Channel  of  St.  George? 

“  Bather  say  to  double-dam  it; 

Causeways  twain  I’d  build,  my  friend. 

So  we’d  train,  or  ’bus,  or  tram  it 
Right  across  at  either  end. 

“  One  from  Fishguard  starting  forth,  Sir, 

O’er  to  Wexford  shall  be  led. 

And  the  other,  further  north,  Sir, 

From  Greenore  to  Holyhead.” 

Pretty  scheme,  good  sage  of  Brixton ; 

Yet — to  tell  you  plain  and  true — 

This,  the  plan  that  you  have  fixed  on, 

Can’t  be  called  exactly  new. 

Crossing  oft,  my  insides  queer  in, 

Victim  of  a  rising  gorge, 

I  have,  right  from  Wales  to  Erin, 

Damned  the  Channel  of  St.  George. 


There  has  been  much  comment  on  the  fact  that  Civil 
List  pensions  have  been  granted  to  four  granddaughters 
of  Charles  Dickens,  and  one  writer  questions  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  public  aid,  inasmuch  as  Dickens  left  over 
£90,000.  It  has  been  overlooked  that  Dickens  had  a 
large  family,  so  that  his  savings  were  cut  up  consider¬ 
ably.  His  eldest  son  (whose  daughters  have  been 
granted  pensions)  was  a  clever  man,  but  without  one 
grain  of  the  energy,  common  sense,  and  business  capa¬ 
city  for  which  Dickens  himself  was  so  distinguished. 
No  man  ever  threw  away  so  many  excellent  chances, 
for  a  silver  spoon  was  several  times  placed  in  his  mouth 
which  he  let  slip  through  sheer  indolence  and  care¬ 
lessness.  There  is  a  very  curious  sketch  of  the  early 
career  of  “  young  Charles  ”  in  Wilkie  Collins’s  clever 
story  “No  Name,”  and  this  was  written  in  1862,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Dickens. 

The  splendid  collection  of  archaeological,  botanical, 
geological,  zoological,  and  other  specimens  which  was 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  of  Vaynol  Park, 
Carnarvonshire,  has  been  presented  by  his  brother,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estates,  to  the  North  Wales  University 
Museum  at  Bangor.  The  collection  was  got  together 
with  great  trouble  and  expense,  and  the  specimens  are 
enclosed  in  a  number  of  handsome  cases,  which  are 
included  in  the  gift  to  the  museum. 


The  British  Australasian  announced  the  other  day  that 
sundry  newsagents  and  the  manager  of  the  paper  had 
been  fined  for  selling  copies  of  “  Truth  ”  containing  an 
indecent  article.  As  this  news  appeared  in  a  column 
headed  “New  Zealand,”  I  do  not  know  why  anybody 
should  have  supposed  it  to  have  reference  to  this 
journal,  but  certain  evil-disposed  persons  supposed 
this,  or  affected  to  do  so,  and  made  remarks  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion  on  that  supposition.  I  there 
fore  call  their  attention  to  the  current  issue  of  the 
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British  Australasian,  where  they  will  see  it  explained 
that  the  paper  which  got  into  trouble  was  “  not  London 
Truth,  but  a  local  paper  of  unenviable  notoriety.” 
J.  wish  this  notorious  colonial  would  either  invent  a 
name  for  his  journal  or  borrow  some  one  else’s  than 
mine.  Wouldn’t  “The  Spectator”  or  “The  Guardian” 
suit  his  purpose  equally  well? 


The  mischief  done  by  dishonest  trade  tricks  is  not 
confined  to  the  immediate  victims.  Every  swindle 

woiked  by  means  of  advertisements  tends  to  discredit 
honest  tradesmen  in  the  same  line  of  business.  A 
striking  example  of  this  was  brought  under  my  notice 
recently  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the 
free  portrait  ”  trick.  A  London  firm  who  do  a  con- 
sideiable  business  in  photographic  enlargements,  and 
are  seeking  to  extend  it  by  advertising,  complained  to 
me  that  they  lound  themselves  greatly  hampered  by 
the  warnings  that  have  been  given  in  Truth  against 
Tanqueiey  of  Paris  and  his  imitators.  A  perfectly 
legitimate  industry  has  thus  been  made  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  public,  and  any  firm  that  seeks  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  on  honest  lines  finds  its  advertise¬ 
ments  received  with  suspicion. 


The  firm  just  mentioned  put  it  to  me  that  as  Truth 
has  given  so  much  publicity  to  the  shady  side  of  the 
photographic  enlargement  business,  it  might  at  least 
inform  the  public  that  all  firms  in  this  line  are  not 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  this.  The  firm  in  question  is  the  Electrophot 
Company,  of  Welsbach  House,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  London, 
W.C.  At  their  request  a  representative  of  Truth 
inspected  their  establishment  in  all  its  branches,  and 
I  am  consequently  able  to  testify  that  they  are  doing 
their  work  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  style.  The 
company  are  manufacturers,  and  are  consequently  able 
to  supply  the  public  direct  considerably  below  the 
prices  that  are  charged  where  agents’  and  middle¬ 
men’s  profits  have  to  be  paid.  There  is  obviously  a  great 
demand  in  the  present  day  for  good  enlargements  of 
photographs,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  a  convenience  to 
many  people  to  know  how  and  where  they  can  rely  on 
obtaining  what  they  want  and  being)  treated  fairly. 


A  “Constant  Reader”  who  signs  himself  “A.  M.” 
offers  to  give  me  his  name  and  address  if  I  want  them. 
He  must  kindly  do  so  if  he  desires  me  to  accept  his 
evidence.  I  may  add  that  he  will  find  the  party  to 
whom  he  is  anxious  to  call  my  attention  already  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List  (price  Is.).  I 
wish  people  would  not  bother  me  with  anonymous 
letters.  This  remark  is  also  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  a  “  Disgusted  Civilian,”  who  communicates  an  in¬ 
teresting  tale  from  Aldershot. 


TO  THE  GODDESS  OF  WEATHER. 

0  you,  capricious  as  a  maid, 

And  tearful  as  a  Heraclitus, 

Who’ve  frowned  on  us,  you  naughty  jade, 
As  if  you  really  liked  to  spite  us. 

Come !  smile,  once  more  as  was  your  wont 
When  Ceres  used  to  find  her  daughter  ; 
And  for  a  month  or  more,  pray  don’t 
Give  us  another  drop  of  water. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  offered  the  vacant  stall  in 
Norwich  Cathedral  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  whose 
appointment  would  have  been  very  popular  in  the 
diocese.  Archdeacon  Pelham  has  refused  the  prefer¬ 
ment,  as  he  considers  that  “  a  younger  and  stronger 
man  ’  than  himself  is  required  for  the  position.  It  is 
probably  the  first  time  that  the  offer  of  a  canonry  has 
been  declined  on  such  grounds,  for  the  duties  of  this 
office  are  certainly  not  onerous.  Archdeacon  Pelham 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  held  the 
see  for  thirty-seven  years.  If  Lord  Shaftesbury  could 
have  had  his  way  Bishop  Pelham  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  Blomfield  in  the  see  of  London,  but  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  listen  to  his  adviser  on  that  occasion. 


One  of  the  most  important  charges  in  Scotland,  St. 
John’s  Church,  Prince’s-street,  Edinburgh,  is  about  to 
become  vacant  owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  present 
incumbent,  Canon  Cowley-Brown.  There  have  been  only 
four  incumbents  of  this  church  since  1797,  all  men  of 
striking  personality— Bishop  Sandford  (Bishop  of  Edin¬ 
burgh),  Dean  Ramsay  (well  known  as  the  author  of 
“  Scottish  Life  and  Character  ”),  Dr.  Sandford  (after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Tasmania),  and  Canon  Cowley-Brown. 
The  living,  which  is  in  every  way  a  desirable  one,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  vestry. 


Canon  Savage  has  vacated  the  vicarage  of  Halifax, 
and  he  will  be  installed  as  Dean  of  Lichfield  Cathedral 
this  afternoon.  The  Deanery  is  a  picturesque  and  com¬ 
fortable  old  house,  with  a  delightful  garden.  Dr. 
Burn,  rector  of  Handsworth,  is  to  be  inducted  to  the 
vicarage  of  Halifax  on  September  30,  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Crowm. 


Bishop  Ryle  has  collated  Canon  Vaughan,  rector 
of  Droxford,  to  the  residentiary  stall  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Vice- 
Dean  Valpy.  Canon  Vaughan  has  been  doing  good 
Y'ork  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  for  twenty-eight 
years.  He  was  successively  curate  of  Alton,  vicar  of 
Poi Chester,  and  vicar  of  Langrish  between  1881  and 
1902,  when  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (then 
Bishop  of  Winchester)  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Droxford.  Canon  Vaughan  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  educational  "work,  in  which  he  has  always  been 
warmly  interested.  He  is  a  well-knowm  writer  on 
botanical  and  natural  history  subjects.  A  collection  of 
his  essays  is  to  be  published  in  the  autumn,  with  the 
title  “  The  Lighter  Studies  of  a  Country  Rector.”  The 
stipend  of  the  canonry  is  about  £450  a  year  (reduced 
from  £910  by  agricultural  depression),  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  house  and  garden  in  the  Cathedral  Close. 


The  Rev.  Edward  V.  Hall,  who  died  last  week  at 
Oxford,  was  widely  known  for  many  years  as  a  musical 
composer  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  filled  the 
office  of  Precentor  of  Worcester  Cathedral  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  from  1877  until  1890,  when  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  presented  him  to  the  important  living  of 
Bromsgrove,  where  he  succeeded  the  late  Archdeacon 
Seymour,  whose  predecessor  had  been  the  present 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Hall  resigned  the  benefice 
about  four  years  ago  owing  to  failing  health. 
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The  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey  deprives  the 
City  of  London  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
of  its  beneficed  clergy.  Mr.  Airey  was  educated  at 
Christ’s  Hospital  and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  came  out  as  second  Wrangler  in  1846.  On  leaving 
Cambridge  he  became  mathematical  master  at  Durham 
Grammar  School,  and  in  1850  he  was  elected  to  the 
same  position  at  Merchant  Taylors’,  where  he  remained 
until  1887,  when  he  was  presented  by  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company  to  the  'valuable  rectory  of  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  Some  of  the  papers  have  stated 
that  Mr.  Airey  was  ordained  in  1847  “  by  Dr.  Baring, 
Bishop  of  Durham.”  The  see  of  Durham  was  held 
at  that  time  by  Bishop  Maltby.  Dr.  Baring  was  not 
raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  until  1856,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Monk  in  the  see  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
and  five  years  later  he  was  translated  to  Durham  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Yilliers. 


Archdeacon  Sinclair’s  article  on  “  The  Clergy  and 
their  Investments  ”  in  the  current  number  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Be  view  of  Beviews — an  article  to  which  attention  is 
directed  by  flamboyant  advertisements  in  the  Church 
papers — was,  doubtless,  written  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  likely  to  do  the  cloth  a  very 
questionable  service.  Several  pages  are  padded  out 
with  excellent  sentiments,  reproduced  from  discussions 
at  the  Pan- Anglican  Conference  and  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  in  reference  to  tha  social  and  moral  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  investors.  To  this  no  exception  can 
be  taken,  nor  will  anybody  dispute'  the  proposition  that 
the  clergy — or,  rather,  those  of  them  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  money — need  advice  and  protection  in 
their  investments.  Prom  this,  however,  the  Archdeacon 
passes  on  to  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  Clergy 
Co-operative  Investment  Society,  now  being  formed,  in 
connection  with  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited — 
the  outside  broking  establishment  which  publishes  the 
above-mentioned  Beview. 


Archdeacon  Sinclair  says  that  he  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  business  methods  of  the  In¬ 
vestment  Registry.  .  So  has  my  City  Editor,  and  the 
results  have  been  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
Truth  during  the  past  few  months.  I  think  a  perusal 
of  those  articles  might  very  much  modify  the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  innocent  admiration  for  the  concern  which 
has  for  its  guiding  spirit  Mr.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  formerly 
of  the  Universal  Stock  Exchange  and  Duncan's.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  the  clergy  should,  I  suppose, 
show  deference  to  an  Archdeacon’s  opinion;  On  this 
subject,  however,  his  opinion  has  no  particular 
authority  or  value,  and  if  the  clergy  will  take  mine 
instead,  they  certainly  will  not  patronise  the  Investment 
Registry  or  its  new  offshoot,  the  Clergy  Co-operative 
Investment  Society. 


I  have  received  anonymously  from  Tonbridge  £1  Is. 
for  Lady  St.  Helier’s  Children’s  Holiday  Fund. 


Fob  Mosquito  Bites,  Wasp  or  Bee  Stings,  nothing  allays 
the  irritation  so  quickly  as  Scrubb’s  AMMONIA.  Price  Is,  per 
bottle.  Beware  of  imitations, 


Lord  Kitchener,  it  is  stated,  is  going  to  Australia  to 
advise  the  Commonwealth  on  the  important  subject  of 
military  defence.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what 
advice  he  gives.  I  take  it  that  an  efficient  army  for 
the  defence  of  Australia  would  have  to  be  numbered  by 
millions,  for,  assuming  the  invader  to  have  command 
of  the  sea,  he  could  make  his  attack  at  any  point  on 
the  seaboard  of  a  vast  continent.  It  strikes  me  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Australians  would  find 
it  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  efficient,  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  on  the  sea,  not  on  land,  precisely  as  we  ourselves 
propose  to  do.  Whether  a  soldier  will  give  this  advice 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
Lord  Kitchener  offers  them,  I  would  recommend  the 
Australians  to  consult  a  sailor.  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  is  in  want  of  employment  just  at  present,  and  we 
know  who  is  apt  to  find  work  for  idle  hands.  Why  not 
send  Lord  Charles  to  Australia  in  place  of  Lord 
Kitchener? 

If  the  British  Empire  really  needed  more  soldiers, 
which  I  doubt,  there  is  one  way  in  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Government  might  make  itself  useful.  This 
would  be  by  preparing  a  force  which  could  be  sent  to 
India  if  the  British  Army  found  its  whole  strength 
required  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Any  irregular 
white  force,  of  the  stuff  which  colonial  levies  are  made 
of,  would  suffice  to  render  India  safe  against  a  native 
rising.  If  the  Australians  would  undertake  to  do  this 
job  for  us  on  an  emergency,  one  of  the  chief  bogies 
that  trouble  the  minds  of  our  military  alarmists  would 
be  laid  to  rest — though,  no  doubt,  some  other  would 
be  speedily  rigged  up  in  its  place. 

Apropos  of  what  was  said  last  week  about  the  evasion 
of  foreign  service  by  non-commissioned  officers,  an 
officer  offers  the  suggestion  that  in  the  assessment 
of  pension  the  amount  of  a  man’s  foreign  service  should 
be  taken  into  account.  This  seems  a  point  worth  think¬ 
ing  about.  The  disproportionate  way  in  which  home 
and  foreign  service  are  allocated  is  a  grievance  with 
privates  as  well  as.  N.C.O.s.  Here  are  some  particulars 
of  one  individual  man’s  service  which  were  brought 
to  my  notice  the  other  day.  The  man  enlisted  in  1891 
and  was  drafted  to  India  at  the  end  of  about  seven 
months’  service  :  — 

1891-1899. — (Serving  in  India,  chiefly  on  the  North-West 
Frontier,  including  the  Tirah  expedition. 

1899. — Discharged  to  the  Army  Reserve  for  about  six  months. 

1899. — Recalled  for  service  in  South  Africa. 

1899-1902.-— -Serving  in  South  Africa. 

1902.— After  a  few  months  at  the  depot,  drafted  to  Malta, 
and  afterwards  to  India. 

1903-1909. — Serving  in  India. 

Here  we  have  a  man  with  eighteen  years’  service  of 
which  about  seventeen  years  altogether  have  been  done 
abroad,  chiefly  in  India.  Under  the  regulations  a  man 
of  nine  years’  service  who  has  been  abroad  for  six 
years  may  apply  for  transfer  t-o  the  home  establishment. 
But  owing  to  the  irrational  way  in  which  such  regula¬ 
tions  are  drafted,  the  foreign  service  entitling  a  man 
to  the  benefit  of  this  rule  must  be  continuous.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  man  mentioned  above,  although  he  has 
served  seventeen  years  abroad  and  thirteen  in  India, 
is  not  able  to  register  his  name  for  transfer  until  the 
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end  of  the  present  year.  There-  is  no  certainty  then 
of  his  getting  home  during  the  current  trooping  season. 

He  may  still  be  kept  in  India  until  the  trooping  season 
of  1910-11. 
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C.O.  has  an  exceptionally  unruly  and  inefficient  body  of 
N.C.O.s  to  deal  with. 


♦ 

This  case  illustrates  in  a  most  striking  way  the 
operation  of  the  present  arrangement.  This  particular 
man  is  now  applying  for  his  discharge  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  years-’  service  in  order  to  get  back  home.  By 
so  doing  he  sacrifices  a  portion  of  his  pension,  and 
retires,  in  spite  of  all  his  war  service,  on  a  beggarly 
pittance  of  lOd.  a  day.  Contrast  with  this  the  number 
of  men  who  manage  to  avoid  foreign  service  altogether, 
and  are  to  be  found  earning  good  pay  in  soft  jobs  at 
the  depots  or  in  other  staff  appointments,  and  you  see 
the  stupidity  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  present 
system.  Genuine  soldiering  does  not  pay.  The  system 
puts  a  premium  on  the  evasion  of  foreign  service. 
There  is  therefore  the  strongest  reason  why  the  Army 
Council  should  decree,  as  suggested  above,  that  foreign 
service  should  be  compulsory  for  everybody,  or  at  the 
least  it  should  be  made  an  essential  qualification  for 
the  holding  of  any  billet  worth  having. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  a  paragraph  in  Truth  of  June 
30  respecting  the  sinking  of  a  well  at  Bordon  Camp  was 
founded  upon  misconceptions  of  fact,  whereby  injustice 
was  done  to  everybody  concerned.  A  letter  which  I 
have  had  from  Mr.  Thomas  Matthews,  of  Imperial  Iron 
Works,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  explains  that  the  well 
Was  sunk’  not  the  sappers,  but  by  him,  and  he  ex¬ 
plains  as  follows  what  was  done,  under  his  contract:  — 

Lp^!ieTatlle  sP?clfieJd  work  had  been  -carried  out  and  the  sunnlv 
hoped  forWAfter^dnt0  be-°n,I.y  abou^  two-thirds  the  quantity 

S  \°rk’  r  €?Pect*j  several  fissSres  in  the  rock  were 
passed  through,  and  a  large  supply  of  water  was  the  result. 

Uwmg  to  the  presence  of  the  fissures  the  friction  due  try  th» 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  rock  is  plimimtcrl  a  ™ 
sequently  the  water  rises  to  a  higher  level  than  before  A s'the 
overflow  represented  a  very  great  drain  upon  the  supply  in  ti  e 
rocks  it  was  considered  advisable,  to  ensure  the  permanent  of 

dabLe^eirig 630, 000 

respect  to  rts  necessrty  I  may  ooint  out  tt.t  n  V  •  b  ,, 
yvater  is  required  abok  the  ^/represents  a prepare 
per  square  rnch,  or  a  height  of  nearly  300  ft.  P  f  I2°  5‘ 

The  -krtal  supply  is  219,000,000  gallons  per  annim  u 
cost  of  the  water— allowing  5  per  cert  interest  !!  ’,  ,  r  the 

^tZnia“upt7  OPini°n  S“rcely 

I  humbly  apologise  to  all  conoerned-particularly  the 
sappers.  J 


The  1st  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment  is  to  be  presented 
with  new  colours  on  August  6,  and  the  occasion  is  to  be 
celebrated  with  various  festivities,  including  a  big  lunch 
and  a  ball.  Apparently  things  are  to  be  done  regard¬ 
less  of  expense,  for  the  regimental  band  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough  for  the  ball,  and  another  is  to  be 
hired  at  a  cost  of  about  £50.  The  regiment-  has  about 
£200  in  hand  to  meet  the  expenditure,  but  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  this  money  will  hardly  pay  half  the  bill.  The 
balance,  of  course,  will  fall  on  the  officers,  and  some  of 
them  are  by  no  means  pleased  at-  the  prospect.  In  view 
of  all  we  hear  of  the  efforts  now  made  to  cut  down 
expenses,  this  seems  a  case  where  superior  authority 
might  well  interfere  for  the  protection  of  officers’ 
pockets. 

As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hanky-panky  connected  with 
the  issue  of  coals  in  the  Army,  the  following  facts  seem 
worthy  of  notice.  A  battalion  at  the  Curragh  goes  into 
camp  regularly  for  training  from  May  1  to  September 
30.  During  this-  period  a  good  many  married  N.C.O.s 
send  their  wives  home  to  England.  Consequently,  no 
coal  is  drawn  by  them  during  the  summer  months.  On 
their  return,  however,  in  October,  the  unissued  coal  is 
not  allowed  to  be  drawn,  and  any  extra  fuel  that  the 
families  want  has  to  be  purchased  for  cash  from  the 
legimental  coal  store.  This  does  not  look  altogether 
fair  to  the  married  people,  but  what  interests  me  is  the 
question  whether  the  coal  which  they  are  entitled  to, 
and  which  is  not  issued,  is  properly  accounted  for.  The 
battalion  to  which  I  refer  is  the  2nd  Essex. 


_  The  mai1  from  India  is  bringing  me  a  number  of  the 
circulars  of  the  “  Empire  .Supply  Company,”  of  34, 
Wakeman-road,  Willesden,  offering  an  Asian-gold  watch 
as  a  grand  free  prize  to  purchasers  of  an  Asian-gold 
chain  for  6s.  lid.  The  circulars  are  being  sent  chiefly 
to  N.C.O.s  in  the  native  regiments  of  the  Indian  Army, 
and  as  the  signatures  of  the  recipients  are  attached  to 
the  circular,  it  would  seem  -as  if  the  company  has  an 
agent  m  the  East  who  is  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Army.  The  Empire  Company  merely  occupies  a 
small  private  house  in  a  London  suburb,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  my  Indian  readers  that  they  should  put 
their  havildars  and  clerks  on  their  guard  against  this 
stale  old  trick. 


A  grievance  has  been  created  among  the  N.C.O.s  of 
the  3rd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  by  a  rule  under  which 
every  man  who  incurs  a  reprimand  is  deprived  of  his 
pass  for  a  certain  time.  In  the  case  of  a  severe  repri¬ 
mand  the  time  is  three  months,  and  the  punishment  is 
a  decidedly  heavy  one  in  the  case  of  a  regiment  in  an 
out-of-the-way  station,  where  men  have  to  go  some 
distance  m  search  of  amusement  and  recreation  outside 
barracks.  Considering  what  the  mere  entry  of  a  repri¬ 
mand  means  to  a  non-commissioned  officer,  there  does 
not  seem  any  justification  for  imposing  this’  extra 
punishment,  nor  any  reason  why  it  should  be  imposed 
in  one  regiment  and  not  in  others,  unless  the  particular 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  Colin  Keppel  has  vacated  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  King’s  yachts  on  his  promotion  to  flag 
rank,  and  he  is  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral  Eisher  as 
second  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  King 
has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Captain  Norman  C. 
Palmer  to  the  command  of  his  Majesty’s  yachts.  Cap¬ 
tain  Palmer  will  be  in  command  of  the  Alexandra 
during  Cowes  regatta  week,  as  their  Majesties  are  to 
be  on  board  that  yacht  from  Friday,  the  30th,  until 
Monday,  August  9.  Captain  Fisher  will  be  in  command 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  when  she  conveys  the  Queen 
to  Norway  next  month,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark 


S  ?r^wErrMECHAN0-THERAPEUTIC  Institute  -Eadiant  iw 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths.  Massage  HofnhS  t^Tn.  J 
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Rumours  have  been  current  of  late  that  the  Admiralty 
have  seriously  considered  the  abolition  of  the  post  of 
port-admiral,  but  have  been  influenced  by  reluctance  to 
further  curtail  the  limited  openings  for  the  employment 
of  flag-officers  on  the  active  list.  Whatever  respect  and 
consideration  may  be  due  to  flag-officers  who  have  served 
their  country  with  distinction,  sentiment  does  not  justify 
the  continuation  of  sinecures.  The  changed  conditions 
of  our  naval  organisation  have  combined  to  render  the 
post  of  port-admiral  little  more  than  an  expensive  ana¬ 
chronism.  The  redistribution  of  the  fleet  upon  new 
strateo-ic  bases  has  much  lessened  the  volume  of  adminis- 
trative  work  at  the  naval  ports.  Again,  the  extension 
of  controlling  powers  conferred  upon  the  Admirals- 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Dockyards  of  late  years,  has 
had  the  effect  of  placing  the  bulk  of  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  their  shoulders,  and  reducing  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  extent  the  functions  of  the  Commanders-in- 

Chief.  _ 

The  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  attain  secrecy  by 
the  exclusion  of  press  representatives  has  once  again 
been  demonstrated  during  the  late  naval  manoeuvres. 
There  has  been  enough  leakage  from  internal  sources 
to  enable  the  public  to  gather  that  the  scheme  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  of  a  very  commonplace  character,  and  that  the 
development  of  it  was  marked  by  at  least  one  tactical 
fiasco.  Several  London  daily  papers  published  detailed 
accounts  from  “  Naval  Correspondents.  The  Admiralty 
regulations  referring  to  communication  with  the  press 
are  very  definite,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  of 
late  attention  has  been  drawn  by  circular  letter  to 
these  prohibitive  rules.  But  the  prevalent  official 
mania  for  “  exclusiveness  ”  and  secrecy  has  the  natural 
effect  of  tempting  young  officer's  to  add  a  few  guineas  to 
their  slender  pay  by  disregarding  this  passage  of  the 
Regulations.  Accredited  press  representatives  under 
organised  censorship,  such  as  had  long  been  the  regular 
custom  down  to  the  manoeuvres  of  1906,  would  be  far 
less  likely  to  “  give  away  the  show  ”  than  surreptitious 
correspondents  in  the  Service ;  and  the  presence  of 
one  would  exclude  the  other. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  naval  circles  at  Devonport  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Oliver,  the  Naval  Store  Officer  at  that 
port,  was  called  to  account  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  having  three  coal  hulks  in  dockyard  hands  during 
the  late  naval  manoeuvres.  The  absence  of  these  vessels 
from  the  Hamoaze  seriously  curtailed  the  storage  and 
coaling  facilities  of  the  place,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
were  undocked  again  in  a  desperate  hurry  and  without 
having  their  defects  dealt  with  at  all. 

There  has  been  some  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of 
the  naval  coal  famine,  but  the  actual  facts  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  startling.  Had  the  threatened  strike  throughout 
South  Wales  taken  place,  there  was  not  enough  coal  m 
reserve  to  last  the  fleet  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
manoeuvres  Devonport  could  not  muster  much  more 
than  4,000  tons — enough  to  bunker  two  Dreadnoughts. 
Since  then  colliers  have  been  pouring  in  freights,  and 
the  depletion  of  the  coal  reserves  is  more  than  made 
good.  But  for  a  short  period  the  position  was 
distinctly  serious.  Admiral  Cervera  attributed  his 
bottling  up  in  Santiago,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  his  fleet,  to  failure  of  his  coal  supplies  owing  to 


the  great  Welsh  strike.  Our  own  Admiralty  have  just 
had  a  salutary  little  lesson  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Admiralty  have  intimated  to  commanding  officers 
of  H.M.  ships  the  desirability  of  putting  a  check  upon 
the  practice  of  “  borrowing  wine  bills.”  Gun-room 
officers,  who  in  a  battleship  v  or  cruiser  will  number 
anything  from1  fifteen  to  twenty-five  in  a  mess,  fc^ir- 
fifths  of  whom  are  in  their  Teens,  are  limited  by  the 
King’s  Regulations  to  thirty  shillings  per  month  for 
their  drink  bill,  i.e.,  just  enough  to  provide  beer  for 
lunch  and  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  port  or  marsala  to 
drink  “the  King”  after  mess.  There  are  always  a 
certain  number  of  teetotallers  in  the  gun-room,  however, 
who  have  no  wine  bill  to  foot  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Accordingly,  the  young  gentlemen  who  consider  a 
shilling  a  day  a  ridiculous  pecuniary  measure  of  a  naval 
officer’s  thirst,  “borrow”  the,  wine  bills  of  their  teetotal 
shipmates;  that  is  to  say,  they  order  drinks  in  their 
abstaining  comrades’  names,  and  when  the  accounts  are 
made  up  give  them  the  money  to  pay  them.  In  this 
way  a  good  many  gun-room  officers  manage  to  spend  at 
least  half  their  daily  pay  on  drink  without  being 
reported  to  the  skipper  for  exceeding  their  wine  bills. 

People  who  contemplate  apprenticing  their  sons  in 
the  mercantile  marine  might  note  with  advantage  the 
following  experience.  In  1904  a  lady  entered  her  son 
as  an  apprentice  on  a  sailing  ship  belonging  to  a 
Glasgow  firm,  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  a  second 
officer’s  certificate  and  qualifying  for  a  post  in  one 
of  the  large  passenger  lines.  The  term  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  was  to  be  four  years,  and  the  premium  paid  was 
£50.  There  was  another  clause  in  the  indentures  to 
which  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time,  and  which 
looked  on  the  face  of  it  reasonable  enough,  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  ship  was  in  foreign  waters  at  the  time  when 
the  contract  expired,  the  apprentice  should  remain  on 
board,  working  as  a  sailor  at  5s.  a  week,  until  she 
returned  to  British  waters. 

For  the  first  three  years  the  ship  returned  to  England 
at  regular  intervals  every  year.  Since  October’,  1907, 
she  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  foreign 
coasting  trade.  In  August,  1908,  the  indentures 
expired,  but  the  ship  remains  on  the  South  American 
coast.  The  apprentice’s  mother  has  remonstrated  with 
the  owners  at  the  non-return  of  her  son  to  England, 
and  even  offered  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  fore-mast  man 
in  his  place,  but  she  was  merely  referred  to  the  terms 
of  the  indentures.  It  appears  that  there  are  three  other 
apprentices  on  the  ship  in  the  same  position,  i.e.,  work¬ 
ing  as  ordinary  sailors  at  5s.  a  week,  largely  employed 
in  loading  and  unloading  coal,  and  apparently  bound 
to  remain  at  this  work  on  the  South  American  or  any 
other  foreign  coast  until  the  ship  drops  to  pieces  or 
the  owners  choose  to  let  her  come  back  to  England. 
As  it  is  not  easy  to  get  British  sailors  in  those  parts 
at  5s.  a  week  for  indefinite  periods,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  Scotch  firm  will  prefer  the  former  of  these 
alternatives.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  legal 
remedy  for  the  apprentices.  I  suggested  to  the  lady 
that  she  might  try  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
against  the  owners.  As,  however,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  entertains— or  used  to  entertain— strong 
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views  on  the  subject  of  indentured  labour,  he  may  be 
glad  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  pleasure  cruises  in  the  West  Indies  organised  by 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  have  beeome 
increasingly  popular  as  a  delightful  method  of  dodging 
ihe  rigours  of  the  English  winter — no  doubt  the  enter¬ 
prising  management  will  soon  run  them  all  the  year 
round,  so  that  the  severities  of  the  English  summer  can 
be  similarly  escaped — and  a  notable  addition  is  being 
made  to  the  service  by  the  steamer  Berbice.  This  new 
\essel,  which  will  be  employed  on  the  inter-colonial 
service  between  the  West  Indian  Islands,  is  small  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  leviathans  that  have  been 
built  for  the  company’s  fleet,  but  judging  from  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  published  she  is  arranged 
and  fitted  up  with  the  same  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers  as  the  company’s  famous  ocean  liners.  The 
Berbice  is  one  of  two  new  steamers  which  will  greatly 
enhance  the  amenities  of  a  tour  among  the  West  Indian 
islands. 

A  gentleman  had  occasion  recently  to  order  41-  lb. 
of  a  special  kind  of  wool  from  Messrs.  Paten  and  Sons, 
of  Alloa.  The  woqI  when  delivered  proved  to  be  about 
lb.  short  of  weight.  On  the  buyer  complaining,  the 
firm  suggested  that  the  shortage  of  weight  was  due  to 
the  very  dry  weather  we  are  having  and  have  had 
for  some  time”  (this  was  in  the  middle  of  May).  As 
the  dry  weather  was  coming  to  an  end,  the  customer 
kept  the  wool  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  when  he  thought 
the  rainfall  ought  to  have  imported  the  necessary 
moisture  into  the  wool,  and  then  reported  that  the  weight 
had  not  increased.  This  time,  the  answer  was  that  if 
he  was  not  satisfied  he  had  better  transfer  his  custom 
to  some  other  firm.  Doubtless  he  will  take  the  hint. 
From  the  way  it  is  given  the  idea  would  seem  to  be  that 
if  you  buy  wool  in  wet  weather  you  must  also  buy  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  at  the  same  price  per  pound. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  what  is 
considered  in  the  trade  a  fair  proportion  between  the 
two. 

ON  A  SUMMER  MIDGE. 

When  the  shades  of  night  are  falling, 

And  all  other  things  are  mute, 

I  can  see  the  midge  a-coming, 

Hear  his  strange  sonorous  humming ; 

And  iny  heart  is  set  a-flutter 
With  the  music  of  his  lute, 

And  in  softest  tones  I  mutter 
“  Blow  the  brute  !  ” 

Oft,  indeed,  at  eve  I’ve  wished  his 
^  Home  were  with  his  kith  and  kin 
I  ar  across  the  ocean’s  highway, 

Wished  he’d  never  settle  my  way, 

Round  about  my  head  and  forehead 
Marking  all  my  tender  skin 
As  he  lets  his  tube  of  horrid 
Poison  in. 

Tear  by  year  with  summer’s  advent 
I  have  had  to  rhyme  my  woes, 
my  feeble  efforts  crowning 
With  a  phrase  from  Robert  Browning  t 
This  is  sad  to  find  ’W-a  simple 
Thing  to  say  wThen  there  arose 
Weekly  such  a  nasty  pimple 
On  my  nose. 

How  I  hate  the  stupid  bride  whom 
Jove  to  sly  Prometheus  sent! 

Who,  in  fact,  can  fail  to  nour  a 
Deathless  curse  on  Miss  Pandora 


I  or  the  things  she  set  a-going 
Round  the'  world  on  evil  bent? 

Can  one  cease  to  loathe  her,  knowing 
Where  they  went? 

lake  me  to  the  bleakest  mountains 
In  the  country  o’er  the  Tweed: 

There  upon  the  topmost  ridges 
Surely  I  shall  lose  the  midges ! 

(Though  the  lesser  hills  of  Scotland 
Rear  a  rare  mosquito  breed.) 

I  must  leave  this  southern  hot  land 
Ere  I  bleed. 


Apropos  of  a  recent  paragraph,  I  am  reminded  that 
the  Industrial  Law  Indemnity  Fund,  administered  by 
the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  exists  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  women  and  young  persons  under  eighteen  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  dismissed  from  their  employment 
foi  giving  information  to  factory  inspectors,  sanitary 
inspectors,  and  shop  hours  inspectors.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  many  hard  cases  in  which  workers  are 
punished  by  dismissal  for  putting  in  motion  the  laws 
made  for  their  protection,  and  more  help  is  urgently 
needed  to  enable  the  Fund  to  meet  the  claims  that  are 
made  upon  it.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Eytton,  hon.  secretary,  Industrial  Law 
Indemnity  Fund,  York  Mansions,  York-street,  West¬ 
minster. 


The  meanness  of  Bumble  was  exemplified  the  other 
day  at  Tiverton.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  increase  the  relief  given  to  a 
bedridden  woman,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  whose 
huband  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  who  requires  the 
full  assistance  of  her  grown-up  daughter.  The 
guardians  had  allowed  a  weekly  dole  of  4s.,  and  out  of 
this  she  has  to  pay  Is.  4d.  a  week  rent  and  10s.  a  year 
rates,  thus  leaving  a  little  under  half-a-crown  a  week 
to  supply  food,  firing,  and  clothes  for  two  persons. 
After  consideration  the  Guardians  increased  the  allow¬ 
ance  by  the  princely  sum  of  6d.  a  week.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  these  guardians  of  the  poor  would  like  to  find 
themselves  in  food,  firing,  and  clothes  on  the  allowance 
of  2^d.  a  day,  which  apparently  they  think  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

Judging  from  the  proceedings  at  a  Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  the  other  day,  the  question  of  a  main 
drainage  scheme  for  Ascot,  Sunninghill,  and  Sunning- 
dale  is  no  nearer  a  settlement  now  than  it  was  when  I 
first  referred  to  it  many  long  years  ago.  That  such  a 
scheme  is  necessary  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  but  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  a  number  of  property-owners,  who  seem 
to  fight  against  this  sanitary  expenditure  as  if  it  meant 
rank  socialism.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  complaints 
that  as  a  residential  district  the  place  is  going  down. 
But  what  else  can  be  expected? 


An  unintentional  injustice  was  done  to  Newlyn  in  a 
paragraph  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago,  in  connection  with 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  The  outbreak  and  the  laxity 
or  the  sanitary  authorities  in  dealing  with  it  both  took 
place  at  Newlyn  East,  a  village  forty  miles  away  from 
the  picturesque  little  fishing  village  beloved  of  artists. 
I  should  not  like  Newlyn  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
the  Newlyn  East  insanitarians,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  make  the  correction. 
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The  report  of  the  inquiry  held  hy  the  Lunacy  Com¬ 
missioners  into  a  number  of  irregularities  at  the  Norfolk 
County  Asylum  cannot  make  very  pleasant  reading  for 
the  Asylum  committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council. 
The  commissioners  found  that  the.  actions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  some  respects  lacked  unanimity,  firmness,  and 
directness ;  that  the  stores  were  of  obsolete  construc¬ 
tion,  badly  arranged,  difficult  to  supervise,  and  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate ;  that  the  system  of  stocktaking  was 
inefficient;  and  that  proper  regulations  for  the  staff  had 
never  been  made.  Apparently  the  only  favourable  com¬ 
ment  that  the  commissioners  could  make  was  that  they 
believed  that  allegations  as  to  cruel  treatment  of  patients 
had  no  substantial  foundations.  They  found,  however, 
that  the  battery  had  been  applied  to  patients  under 
conditions  which  approached  perilously  near  to  punish¬ 
ment,  and  this  fact  to  the  ordinary  mind  seems  a  not 
unsubstantial  ground  for  an  allegation  of  cruelty.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  committee  is  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  set  of  incompetent  muddlers,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  replaced  by  a  more  capable  body  of  men  the 
better  it  will  be  for  both  patients  and,  ratepayers. 

THE  RIVAL  MILLIONAIRES. 

(Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  recently  given  an  additional 
£2,000,000  to  the  General  Board  of  Education  in  America.) 

Two  men  there  are,  well  known  to  fame, 

Who  find  their  wealth  a  trifle  plaguy ; 

One  makes  the  Standard  Oil  his  flame, 

J.  Rockefeller  is  his  name, 

The  other  A.  Carnegie. 

And  both  are  keen  as  keen  can  be 

On  helping  on  the  cause  of  knowledge ; 

Carnegie  loves  the  “  Library,” 

Stocks  it  with  books — the  entrance  free ; 

And  Rocky  runs  the  “  College.” 

Lord  Loreburn’s  recent  appointments  to  the  bench 
in  Flintshire  apparently  meet  with  the  disapproval  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  writes  to  a 
local  journal  giving  a  list  of  names  which  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  justices  of  the  peace  without  his 
recommendation.  As  those  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  recommended  were  mainly  Conservatives  and 
Churchmen  and  those  added  by  Lord  Loreburn  are 
mainly  Liberals  and  Nonconformists,  it  seems  possible 
that  the.  Lord  Chancellor’s  action  may  partake  of  a 
gentle  hint  to  Lords  Lieutenant  that  they  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  religious  or  party 
questions  in  submitting  names  for  elevation  to  the 
bench.  Lord  Loreburn  has  hitherto  proved  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  averse  to  allowing  any  purely  party  question 
to  sway  him  in  making  these  appointments  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  administered  such  a  snub  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Flintshire  unless  it  was  well  deserved. 


Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  Messrs.  Elliman,  Sons,  and 
Co.,  of  Slough,  have  informed  me  through  their  solici¬ 
tors  that  they  consider  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
last  week’s  Truth,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Stafford  Elli¬ 
man  and  his  London  and  Provincial  Magazine ,  conveys 
serious  imputations  upon  them  and  their  business,  which 
imputations  are  wholly  unfounded  and  calculated  to  do 
them  serious  injury.  They  state,  and  desire  me  to  in¬ 
form  the  public,  that  they  have  no  connection  with  Mr. 
Stafford  Elliman,  and  never  heard  of  him  till  the  para¬ 


graph  appeared.  I  hasten  to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  to  assure  both  them  and  my  readers  that  I  never , 
had  the  faintest  intention  of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Staf¬ 
ford  Elliman  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Magazine 
was  in  any  way  connected  or  associated  with  Messrs. 
Elliman,  Sons,  and  Co.,  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  they 
should  consider  the  paragraph  likely  to  do  them  the 
slightest  injury.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  reader  in  his  senses  could  suppose 
that  an  individual  against  whom  I  have  been  warning 
advertisers,  and  men  of  business  for  years,  and  whose 
name  figures  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List,  would  be 
associated  with  any  respectable  firm  in  a  large  way  of 
business.  I  confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  my  last 
remarks  about  this  individual  will  not  have  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  results  which  Messrs.  Elliman  fear. 


While  the  Assizes  were  being  held  in  Monaghan  last 
week  about  a  couple  of  thousand  cock-fighters  assembled 
near  Smithboro’  to  bring  off  a  “main  of  battles,”  pre¬ 
viously  arranged,  for  considerable  sums  of  money.  The 
rendezvous  was  at  Siloo,  a  small  place  in  the  Fermanagh 
hills,  and  there  six  battles  were  fought.  Most  of  the 
police  were  on  duty  at  Assizes,  but  a  few  constables  in 
plain  clothes  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stop  the 
“  sport,”  which  was  patronised  by  a  number  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  county  and  urban  district  councillors.  This 
is  the  second  meeting  of  the  kind  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  past  few  weeks  in  this  locality,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  an  example  was  made  of  the  magistrates 
and  county  councillors  who  patronise  this  debasing  and 
barbarous  form  of  sport.  I  presume  the  magistrates 
would  be  known  to  the  police  who  were  present,  so  that 
evidence  for  their  conviction  and  subsequent  removal 
from  the  Bench  which  they  disgrace  should  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Some  extraordinary  vagaries  of  a  medical  man  were 
related  last  week  in  the  Cupar  Sheriff  Court.  The 
doctor  went  to  Ceres  parochial  shelter  about  4.30  a.m. 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and,  stating  that  he  was  an 
inspector  of  police,  ordered  the  temporary  inhabitants 
to  clear  out.  There  were  two  men  present  and  a 
number  of  women.  Some  of  the  women  refused  to  leave 
the  shelter,  whereupon  the  worthy  medico  proceeded 
to  throtv  them  out,  including  two  old  women,  whom  he 
dragged  out  of  bed  and  ejected.  For  his  little  diversion 
the  Sheriff  fined  him  £25,  caustically  observing  that  he 
was  a  public  nuisance  and  a  public  scandal,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  some  means  could  not 
be  adopted  to  rid  the  district  of  his  evil  and  vicious 
influence.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sheriff  himself  did 
not  rise  to  his  opportunity.  He  might,  temporarily  at 
least,  have  rid  the  district  of  its  medical  incubus. 

What  I  said  last  week  as  to  the  diversity  of  judicial 
decisions  under  the  Gaming  Act  has  since  been  illus¬ 
trated  again  by  the  case  of  M.  Cohen  and  Co.  v.  Ulph 
and  Co.  Both  the  parties  are  bookmakers,  and  the 
claim  was  made  in  respect  of  covering  bets.  The 
Gaming  Act  was  pleaded  by  the  defendants,  but  the 
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plaintiffs  relied  on  the  fact  that  when  threatened  with 
exposure  as  defaulters  the  defendants  promised  to  pay, 
and  were  granted  a  week’s  time.  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill, 
observing  that  he  was  bound  by  the  case  of  “Hyams 
v.  Stuart  King,”  held  that  this  allowance  of  time  for 
payment  in  consequence  of  the  defendants’  promise 
constituted  a  new  consideration  for  the  debt,  and  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  for  the  plaintiffs.  When  judges  differ 
— as  they  certainly  do  on  this  matter — it  is  not  for  a 
journalist  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  right. 
But  even  though  it  may  be  good  law,  the  setting  aside 
of  the  Gaming  Act  defence  on  the  ground  of  what  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  characterised  as  a  mere  legal  fiction 
is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

It  is  lamentable,  but  not  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  Hygienic  Institute,  of  Oxford-street,  in 
the  persons  of  Oscar  Farkasch  and  Joseph  Leo  Itosens- 
beim,  broke  down  at  the  South-Western  Police-court  last 
week.  The  charge  was  that  of  advertising  in  a  manner 
implying  that  they  were  legally  qualified  to  practise 
dentistry.  The  advertisements  held  out  to  customers 
of  the  “  Institute  ”  the  advantage  of  being  treated  and 
advised  by  “  experts,”  but  the  magistrate  held  that  this 
was  not  a  breach  of  the  Act,  and  doubtless  he  was  right. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  absurd  state  of  the  law  which 
permits  any  individual  to  carry  on  a  dentist’s  business 
provided  he  does  not  represent  that  he  is  legally  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  it.  The  British  Dental  Association  has  failed 
recently  in  more  than  one  prosecution,  and  it  would  be 
better  occupied  in  getting  the  law  amended  than  in 
endeavouring  to  strain  it.  Much  the  same  state  of 
things  exists  in  regard  to  medical  practice,  and  the  Acts 
bearing  on  this  subject  need  revision  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  as  in  that  of  the  profession. 

My  readers  will  remember  the  Hygienic  Institute  and 
Messrs.  Parkasch  and  Kosensheim.  They  have  been 
less  successful  on  recent  occasions  when  customers  have 
complained  of  having  been  mauled  and  injured  at  the 
hands  of  these  “  experts  ”  and  their  assistants.  One  of 
their  assistants,  named  Newman,  who  was  prosecuted 
with  them  at  the  South-Western  Police-court,  was  fined 
£5  and  costs,  the  magistrate  holding  that  in  his  case 
the  Act  had  been  infringed. 


Another  assistant,  who  appeared  as  a  witness,  was 
a  Mr.  S.  B.  Wakefield,  who  described  himself  as  a 
registered  dental  surgeon,  and  denied  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion  that  he  had  been  struck  off  the  register.  Possibly 
he  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact,  as  he  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  proceedings,  but  his  name 
was  removed  from  the  register  by  order  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  the  ground 
of  the  order  being  that  he  had  been  convicted  of 
illegally  pawning  an  employer's  instruments.  His 
name  has  also  been  mixed  up  with  other  disreputable 
practices  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Truth.  All 
this  shows  the  class  of  man  that  concerns  like  the 
Hygienic  Institute  get  hold  of  when  they  do  happen 
to  employ  a  qualified  assistant. 

A  novel  defence  of  a  man  charged  at  Dale-street 
police  court,  Liverpool,  with  throwing  missiles,  proved 


successful  the  other  day,  the  magistrate  holding  that 
as  the  defendant  threw  half  a  brick  at  a  friend  and  not 
at  an  enemy  there  was  evidence  that  lie  meant  to  do  no 
harm.  Possibly  his  worship  is  right  in  his  law,  but  it 
rather  seems  to  me  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  individual  who  ex¬ 
presses  his  good  will  in  such  forcible  terms.  At  least 
the  magistrate  might  have  remanded  him  for  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  his  mind. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sturdy  beggar  who  calls 
at  back  doors  and  terrorises  women,  and  when  he  is 
haled  before  a  magistrate  he  usually  deserves  what  he 
gets.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and  such  an  exception 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  George  Bennett  charged 
with  begging  before  Mr.  Burley  at  Peter, sfield.  Bennett 
called  at  the  back  door  of  the  police  station  and  asked 
for  some  hot  water.  He  had  some  tea  and  sugar  in  a 
can  and  a  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese  with  him.  He 
had  bought  the  provisions,  and  as  he  had  been  out  all 
night  and  was  cold  he  wished  to  make  himself  a  cup 
of  tea.  Mr.  Burley  sentenced  him  to  seven  days’  hard 
labour.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Burley  on  not  allowing  his 
humanity  to  blind  him  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  out 
the  very  letter  of  the  law. 

A  woman  who  was  “  sodden  with  drink  ”  was  charged 
at  the  recent  Wallasey  Petty  Sessions  before  Alderman 
Baffles  Bulley  and  other  magistrates  with  neglecting  her 
three  children.  The  youngsters  were  in  a  filthy,  veiv 
minous  condition,  and  the  bedding  was  in  a  most  offen¬ 
sive  state.  No  question  of  poverty  arose,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  an  income  of  22s.  a  week  in  their  own  right, 
and  the  husband,  besides  paying  the  rent  of  the  home, 
allowed  the  mother  25s.  a  week.  For  four  years  the  case 
had  been  under  the  observation  of  an  inspector  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.,  and  repeated  warnings  had  been  given  to 
her,  yet  the  magistrates  merely  ordered  the  woman  to 
be  bound  over  for  twelve  months.  Apparently  their 
worships  were  animated  by  a  desire  to  give  her  another 
chance  by  dealing  so  leniently  with  her,  being  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  during  the  four  years  she  had 
been  under  observation  and  warning  she  had  exhausted 
any  claim  she  may  have  had  for  such  tender  considera¬ 
tion.  Some  might  have  been  spared  for  her  children. 

An  outrageous  example  of  Sabbatarian  intolerance 
was  afforded  by  the  Teignmouth  magistrates  last  week. 

A  fruiterer  was  charged  under  the  Lord’s  Day  Observ¬ 
ance  Act  with  exposing  fruit  for  sale,  and  instead  of 
fining  him  the  Bench  ordered  the  goods  to  be  confis¬ 
cated.  After  the  closing  of  the  Court  three  constables 
went  to  the  shop  and  seized  a  truck  load  of  bananas, 
cherries,  oranges,  and  tomatoes,  removed  them  to  the 
police  station,  and  there  sold  'them.  The  fruiterer 
protested  that  the  goods  seized  were  not  those  which 
had  been  exposed  for  sale  on  the  Sunday,  and  if  this 
was  the  case  the  police  were  clearly  acting  ultra  vires. 
But  whether  the  fruit  was  the  same  or  not  the  pro¬ 
cedure  adopted  savours  of  persecution. 

A  recent  case  heard  in  the  Barnsley  Borough  Police- 
court,  in  which  a  man  named  Blackwell  was  charged 
with  assaulting  the  police,  against  whom  he  brought 
counter  charges  of  assault,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
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adverse  comment  in  the  Yorkshire  borough.  In  the 
affray  Blackwell  was  very  badly  knocked  about,  having 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  sixteen  stitches  had 
to  be  put  into  the  wounds  on  his  head.  The  evidence 
against  him  was  purely  that  of  the  police-constables 
concerned,  while  on  his  behalf  a  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  witnesses  were  called.  The  magistrates  convicted 
him,  however,  and  dismissed  the  charges  against  the 
police.  Possibly  the  criticism  may  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Barnsley  bench,  for  I 
am  told  that  the  magistrates  habitually  ignore  all 
complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  police',  and 
that  the  rough-and-ready  way  in  which  justice  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  borough  police-court  is  not  calculated 
to  inspire  any  one  with  confidence.  It  is  on  record 
that  on  one  occasion  thirteen  cases  were  disposed  of  in 
fifteen  minutes,  while  the  harsh  sentences  passed  for 
trivial  offences  are  notorious.  Evidently  Barnsley 
badly  needs  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

The  long  law  which  the  swindler  gets  through  the 
reluctance  of  his  victims  to  prosecute  was  illustrated  at 
Leeds  assizes,  where  one  Thomas  Gomershall  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment  for  obtain¬ 
ing  credit  by  fraud.  Gomershall  s  particular  swindle 
was  to  circularise  the  tenants  of  shootings,  offering  a 
tempting  price  for  birds,  which  he  sold  and  never  paid 
for.  In  this  way  between  November  9  and  January  30 
last  he  got  rid  of  545  brace  of  pheasants,  pocketing 
£117  as  a  result.  He  had  been  at  the  game  since  1903, 
but  until  this  year  the  police  could  never  get  any  one 
to  take  action  against  him. 

Some  of  the  tributes  to  the  value  of  the  Truth 
Cautionary  List  with  which  I  am  favoured  are  highly 
gratifying'.  A  gentleman,  w'ho,  having  purchased  one 
copy,  ordered  another  the  other  day  as  a  present  for  a 
friend,  observes: — “I  would  gladly  subscribe  10s.  to 
any  agency  which  had  in  view  the  general  distribution 
of  this  valuable  book  for  the  public  benefit.  He  states 
that  he  has  lately  been  indulging  in  stock  operations 
through  the  medium  of  various  firms  who  have  favoured 
him  with  tempting  advertisements,  with  the  result  that 
he  lost  90  per  cent,  of  his  money,  and  when  he  purchased 
the  Truth  Cautionary  List  he  found  in  it  the  names  of 
most  of  the  parties  into  whose  pockets  his  money  had 
gone.  His  experience  is  not  merely  a  testimonial  to 
the  Cautionary  List,  but  a  further  example  of  the  way 
people  waste  their  money  by  not  subscribing  to  Truth. 
If  this  gentleman  had  read  his  Truth  regularly,  he 
would  have  been  forewarned  against  all  these  parties 
without  waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  Cautionary 
List,  and  I  fear  his  case  is  typical  of  many  thousands. 

Mr.  W.  Howard  George,  4,  Staple  Inn,  W.C.,  who 
has  once  or  twice  come  under  notice  in  the  Mammon 
article  in  Truth,  has  now  been  introduced  to  me  in  a 
new  character  as  ,a  betting  agent.  The  introduction  is 
made  by  a  correspondent,  who  some  weeks  ago  com¬ 
municated  with  a  firm  of  “turf  accountants”  named 
Loveless  and  Co.  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  a  new 
account.  In  reply,  George  wrote  that  he  had  taken  over 
the  firm’s  business,  and  the  customer  accordingly  sent 
four  commissions,  one  by  wire  and  the  others  by  post. 
He  claims  that  as  the  result  of  one  of  the  bets  made 
by  post  he  was  entitled  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  a 


winning  balance  of  £12  10s.,  whereas  George  rendered 
an  account  ignoring  this  particular  transaction,  and 
showing  a  loss  of  £2  6s.  8d.  On  being  asked  for  an 
explanation,  he  denied  that  he  had  received  one  letter, 
and  as  it  was  not  registered,  proof  of  delivery  is,  of 
course,  impossible. 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  backers  that  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  post  for  betting  commissions  is  extremely 
foolish.  What  particularly  interests  me  in  this  casq, 
however,  is  the  appearance  of  W.  Howard  George  in  this 
line  of  business.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
City  Editor  some  months  ago  as  one  of  the  individuals 
unfavourably  known  in  City  circles  as  “  professional 
agitators  ” — persons  who  invite  shareholders  in  rotten  or 
unfortunate  companies  to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  six¬ 
pence  a  share  •  towards  a  “  movement  ”  against  the 
directors,  which  usually  begins  and  ends  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  money.  The  most  active  of  these  gentry  since 
the  retirement  of  the  notorious  Victor  Lawson  has  been 
a  Mr.  George  Beverley  (otherwise  Beverley  and  Co.), 
of  31-33,  High  Holborn.  For  his  betting  business  W. 
Howard  George  is  employing  the  telegraphic  address 
“  Sharesmen,  London.”  This  address  is  registered  in 
the  name  of  Beverley  and  Co.,  and  it  seems  therefore 
to  be  a  fair  inference  that  Beverley  and  George  are 
either  one  and  the  same  person,  or  else  partners. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  whether  I  had  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  a  bookmaker  named  G.  Snelgrove, 
112,  New  Oxford-street,  W.  At  the  moment  I  knew 
nothing  about  him,  but  sufficient  information  to  go  on 
with  has  now  been  furnished  by  two  of  his  customers 
who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  payments  of  sums  won 
over  the  Manchester  Cup.  By  the  way,  one  of  these 
disappointed  backers  remarks  that  he  naturally 
thought  Snelgrove  was  all  right,”  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  figure  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List.  _  The  idea 
was  all  wrong.  The  List  contains  the  names  of  the 
bookmakers  against  whom  I  warned  the  public  in  the 
two  years  preceding  its  publication,  but  it  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  good  character  to  all  who  are  not 
included  therein. _ 

Here  is  a  betting  case  involving  a  point  of  interest  to 
other  people  as  well  as  bookmakers  and  backers.  An 
advertising  bookmaker  who  runs  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment  for  ready-money  betting  at  Middelburg  agreed  to 
accept  commissions  from  a  customer  if  posted  with 
the  cash  prior  to  the  races,  the  Post  Office  stamp  to  be 
taken  as  proof  of  the  time  of  posting.  Some  winning 
bets  were  repudiated  by  the  bookmaker  on  the  ground 
that  the  P.O.  stamp  gave  4.30  p.m.  as  the  time  of  the 
posting  of  the  letters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letters, 
which  were  registered,  had  been  handed  in  at  the  post;- 
office  before  noon  ;  and  on  inquiry  the  sender  ascertained 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  there  to  defer  the  stamp¬ 
ing  of  registered  letters  until  just  before  the  departure 
of  the  mail.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  stamp 
becomes  entirely  misleading  as  evidence  of  the  time  of 
posting  such  letters,  a  state  of  affairs  which  may  con¬ 
ceivably  lead  to  trouble  and  loss  in  various  matters 
besides  betting  transactions.  Whether  the  practice 
prevails  generally  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  obviously  one 
to  which  the  Postmaster-General  should  put  an  end. 
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To  the  sorrow  of  many  creditors  over  here,  Arnold 
and  Wood,  bookmakers,  lately  announced  that,  as  they 
were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  they  had  decided  to 
close  down  their  office  at  The  Hague.  Immediately 
aftei  wards  a  new  business  of  the  same  character  was 
opened  up  in  the  name  of  Smith  and  Young  at 
Amsterdam.  This  may  be  only  a  coincidence;  but  still, 
I  shall  not  be  altogether  surprised  if  it  turns  out  that 
Arnold  and  Wood  and  Smith  and  Young  are  all  of  them 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  he  is,  moreover,  an 
old  acquaintance  under  other  aliases.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  only  very  foolish  people  will  bet  with  these  tout¬ 
ing  bookmakers. 


plaintiff’s  registered  address.  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
rejected  this  plea,  and  in  doing  so  said  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  some  of  his  learned  brethren  had 
put  a  strained  and  unnatural  construction  upon  the 
statute.  What  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  cannot  help 
thinking  is  not  what  the  Court  of  Appeal  thinks. 
Following  on  the  recent  judgment  of  that  Court  in  the 
case  of  “  Gadcl  v.  Provincial  Union  Bank,”  Abraham 
Lazarus  (alias  “  A.  Masters  ”)  has  abandoned  his  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Button  in  the  action 
which  he  brought  against  Mr.  John  Starkie  Gardner. 
On  Monday  the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed  with 
costs. 


The  boldness  of  colonial  legislation  in  comparison 
with  our  own  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  Usury 
Act  now  m  force  at  the  Cape,  for  a  copy  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  a  local  correspondent.  The  wording 
shows  that  some  of  its  provisions  have  been  modelled  on 
those  of  the  English  Moneylenders  Act,  but  there  is 
none  of  the  timidity  of  that  measure  in  attacking  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Here  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
judge  to  determine  what  is  a  harsh  and  unconscionable 
bargain,  and,  as  we  know,  different  judges  have  widely 
different  views  on  that  question.  At  the  Cape  the 
Legislature  has  fixed  certain  maximum  rates  of  interest 
for  moneylending  transactions,  “mercantile  transactions 
between  commercial  men  ”  being  excluded.  On  loans  of 
£10  or  under  20  per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  charged 
and  on  loans  between  £10  and  £20,  15  per  cent  while 

on  loans  above  £20,  12  per  cent,  per  annum  is  the 
maximum  rate. 


e  ape  Act  does  not  simply  say  that  interest 
excess  of  the  above  scale  shall  be  irrecoverable  by  p 
cess  of  law.  It  is  absolutely  a  criminal  offence,  puni 
able  by  a  fine  of  £100,  or  a  year’s  imprisonment, 
both  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  "  stipulate  for,  allow 
exact  any  excess  of  the  lawful  interest;  and  to  p 
vent  evasions  « interest  »  is  made  to  include  “  discern 
commission,  inquiries,  fines,  foregift,  bonus,  renews 
and  any  other  charges.”  Seemingly,  from  the  use 

as  w'ell  C  th°Y  I1"  b°rr0W6r  is  to  punish, ne 

.  “.  ‘he  Iender'  If  °ur  Shylocks,  like  the  r< 

o  our  capitalists,  are  to  be  driven  away  by  the  Budg, 

he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  least  is  hardly  the  colo, 
to  which  they  will  betake  themselves 


A  striking  example  of  the  rapacity  of  the  use 
Levene,  alias  “  E.  Leslie,”  35,  Old  Bond-street  m 

13  I°re,  f r'  Jus‘‘ce  Pii,limore  °n  Friday.  0n  Ma 
13  last  Levene  lent  £1,000  on  two  joint  promissory  nc 

providing  for  the  payment  to  him  of  £2,000  in  mont 
instalments  of  £100  each.  N„  instalment  was  paid  , 
ereupon  Levene  sued  for  the  £2,000,  the  whole  amo, 
coming  due  at  once  under  the  usual  default  clau 
s  would  have  g,ven  him  interest  at  the  rate  of  so 
ndreds  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  t) 
Ii.  Justice  Phillimore  reduced  it  tn  Ho  *  • 

moderate  rate  of  20  per  cent 

In  this  case  the  defence  was  raised  that'  the  contr. 
ivas  void  on  the  ground  that  part  of  the  transaction 
namely,  the  signing  of  the  promissory  notes  by  one 
e  t  efendants— was  carried  out  elsewhere  than  at  t 


It  v  ill  be  remembered  that  ill  Lazarus  v.  Gardner 

* 

certain  promissory  notes  were  made-  payable  at  the 
plaintiff’s  registered  address,  but  the  signing  of  the 
documents  and  the  handing  over  of  the  cash  took  place 
at  the  defendant’s  office,  and  Mr.  Justice  Sufton  there¬ 
upon  held  that  the  transactions  were  void  under  the 
Moneylenders  Act.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that 
this  judgment  affected  the  validity  of  outstanding  loans 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  or  so,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  appeal  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  a  large  number  of  borrowers.  It  indicates 
a  method  in  which,  if  they  do  not  think  it  honourable 
to  repudiate  their  debts,  they  can  at  least  put  the 
screw  on  Shylock  for  the  modification  of  their  bargains. 


A  victim  of  some  moneylenders  named  J.  Bennett 
and  Son,  63,  Old  Market-street,  Bristol,  makes  what 
appears  to  be  a  justifiable  complaint  respecting  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  local  county  court  in  his  case.  He  lives 
at  Cardiff,  but  the  promissory  note  which  lie  gave  was 
made  payable  at  Bristol,  and  on  getting  into  arrear 
with  his  instalments  he  was  sued  in  the  Bristol  County 
Court.  He  wrote  to  the  Court  explaining  that  he  was 

unable  to  attend,  and  offering  to  pay  10s.  a  month _ 

the  debt  was  £5  6s.  6d.— but  the  Registrar  made  an 
order  for  payment  “  forthwith,”  a  warrant  was  issued  at 
once,  and  the  debtor  only  learned  what  order  had  been 
made  against  him  when  the  bailiffs  arrived  to  levy  on 
his  goods.  The  result  was  that  in  addition  to  the  court 
costs  of  £1  14s.  he  had  to  pay  a  further  17s.  6d.  for  the 
expenses  of  the  execution.  Surely  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  operation  of  the  order  ought  to  be  suspended 
for  a  week,  or  at  least  until  the  debtor  has  had  due 
notice  that  it  has  been  made. 


an  interesting  sidelight  upon  a  certain  class  of  con, 
prize  schemes.  He  sells  a  cheap  brand  of  soap  in  cone 
tion  with  which  there  is  a  widely  advertised  competiti 
The  soap  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  at  19s. 
per  112  bars,  to  be  retailed  at  2±d  per  bar  with  coupo 
Ihis  would  show  a  profit  of  3s.  10d„  but  customers  hi 
the  option  of  buying  the  soap  at  2d.  a  bar  without  a 
coupon.  Many  elect  to  do  so,  and  the  tradesman  has 
get  rid  of  the  coupons  thus  rejected  by  selling  them 
so  much  a  dozen  to  speculative  competitors.  T 
current  pnee  iS  threepence  a  dozen,  and  consequen 
on  112  bars  of  soap  and  112  coupons  sold  separately  t 
tradesman’s  profit  drops  to  Is.  6d. 

The  matter  is  hrUjbkbJbTUtice  from  the  poi 
a  view  o  the  small  shopkeepers,  *ho  are  forced 
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competition  to  do  business  on  these  terms.  It  interests 
me,  however,  more  particularly  as  a  proof  of  the  real 
character  of  this  soap  coupon  scheme.  There  is  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  genuine  competition  among  purchasers  of  the 
article.  It  is  part  of  the  arrangement  that  the  coupons 
may  be  sold  apart  from  the  soap,  and  if  that  does  not 
make  the  business  illegal,  the  fact  only  shows  how 
illogical  our  laws  are  on  the  subject  of  gambling. 


A  stale  old  dodge  for  relieving  the  unsophisticated 
of  their  cash  is  being  worked  from  St.  Mary’s-chambers, 
161a,  Strand,  London.  The  initial  step  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  prizes  to  all  who  succeed  in  putting 
together  the  pieces  of  a  picture,  the  second  is  a  circular 
forwarded  to  “  dear  competitors,”  announcing  that  they 
are  winners  in  the  competition,  and  can  qualify  for  the 
receipt  of  their  prize  by  subscribing  3s.  6d.  for  a 
unique  publication  called  Profit  and  Pleasure.  What¬ 
ever  profit  and  pleasure  are  to  be  derived  from  this 
enterprise  are  more  than  likely  to  be  monopolised  by 
its  ingenious  promoters,  the  principal  of  whom  is  a 
gentleman  named  Douglas.  The  profit  seems  likely 
to  be  considerable,  for  Douglas’s  mail  is  delivered  to 
him  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  letters  a  week,  and  at 
a  modest  computation  10  per  cent,  of  the  envelopes 
contain  postal  orders  for  3s.  6d.  Douglas  until  recently 
traded  as  the  Carlton  Publicity  Company  at  the  same 
address,  and  I  fancy  that  in  him  I  recognise  an  old 
acquaintance  whose  fertility  in  advertising  schemes 
was  and  is — well,  prodigious. 

SAFE  OF  ONE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

(A  word  of  encouragement  to  John  Bull.) 

Don’t  be  so  downhearted, 

Cease  those  mournful  strains ; 

All  is  not  departed, 

Something  yet  remains. 

True  we’ve  struck  bad  patches, 

Had  some  Waterloos, 

Lost  a  brace  of  matches 
To  the  Kangaroos ; 

Watched  in  polo  tussles 
Yanks  our  fellows  whip, 

Seen  depart  to  Brussels 
Henley’s  championship. 

True  our  army’s  just  a 

Sham  that’s  bound  to  crack, 

Go  a  thumping  buster 
At  the  first  attack ; 

True — so  cry  the  waiters, 

Weeping  in  despair — ■ 

E’en  our  British  sailors 
Are  not  what  they  were. 

True  our  bards  write  ditties 
Full  of  tragic  gloom, 

Sing  of  brazen  cities 

Hastening  to  their  doom. 

Still  don’t  be  downhearted, . 

Cease  those  mournful  strains, 

All  is  not  departed, 

Something  yet  remains. 

There’s  one  field,  my  brothers, 

Still  our  very  own, 

Beaten  in  all  others, 

Here  we  stand  alone. 

Who  the  foreign  jokers 

Here  to  vie  would  dream? 

WE’re  the  champion  croakers, 

Unapproached,  supreme. 


SCRUTATOR. 

INDIA  AND  RUSSIA. 

TIIHE  Indian  problem  presents  enormous  difficulties. 

J-  We  rule  the  country,  and  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  our  rule.  To  the  Indians,  however,  it  is  a 
foreign  rule.  We  say — and  with  considerable  truth — 
that  if  we  were  to  withdraw,  India  would  be  worse  off 
than  it  is  now  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  and  that 
some  other  European  Government  would  replace  us. 

If  we  gave  the  Indians  self-government,  such  as  exists 
in  our  great  colonies,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
ever  become  fitted  for  it,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
it  would  be  used  to  get  rid  of  us.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  Indians — able,  practical  men — who  would  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  convert  India  into  a  self- 
governing  British  dependency.  But  compared  with  its 
millions  of  inhabitants,  they  would  be  too  few  to  effect 
their  object.  Anyhow,  we  are  not  prepared  to  risk  the 
experiment. 

If  then  we  wish  to  remain  in  possession  there,  we 
have  to  rule  despotically.  We  cannot  allow  a  free 
press,  nor  that  freedom  in  regard  to  expression  of 
political  opinions  that  we  recognise  as  a  right  in  Europe. 
Lord  Morley,  our  present  Indian  Secretary,  is  an 
advanced  Radical.  In  the  abstract,  he  would  honour 
men,  subjected  to  a  foreign  rule,  who  sought  to  regain 
their  independence,  and  he  would  approve  of  those  who 
are  not  possessed  of  self-government  having  recourse 
even  to  revolutionary  measures  in  the  effort  to  obtain  it. 
But  in  India  he  has  to  treat  all  who  even  peacefully 
agitate  for  these  ends  as  criminals.  He  exiles  them  or 
imprisons  them  without  trial,  without  listening  to  their 
denials  or  pleas  of  justification.  Our  Indian  scheme  of 
government  is,  consequently,  at  variance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  profess.  It  is  a  despotism,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  benevolent  despotism, 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  regard  to  India. 

But  if  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  adopt  political 
principles  in  Asia  entirely  at  variance  with  those  which 
we  practise  at  home,  and  to  treat  as  a  crime  there  what 
we  recognise  as  sound  patriotism  here,  we  shall  do  well  to 
recognise  that  even  in  European  countries  it  may 
be  possible  that  rulers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
same  difficulty  with  respect  to  their  own  subjects.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Prussians  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  Government  as  our  own.  But  I  do  not  regard 
the  Tsar  as  a  sanguinary  monster  because  his  people  have 
not  such  a  Government.  I  judge  him  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  weak,  well-meaning  man,  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  post  that  he  occupies.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  since  he  came  to  the  throne  great 
advance  in  the  substitution  of  constitutional  methods 
for  unrestricted  autocracy  has  taken  place  in  his 
dominions.  Russia  has  a  Parliament  with  considerable 
powers,  and  the  Tsar  has  to  reckon  with  it.  During  the 
reign  of  his  father  and  grandfather  moderate  Liberal¬ 
ism  hardly  existed.  Those  who  desired  a  change  were 
almost  all  Anarchists  and  Nihilists,  who  were  equally 
opposed  to  despotism  and  parliamentarism.  The  whole 
framework  of  civilisation  was  to  be  remodelled,  and  as 
a  preliminary  step  all  was  to  be  destroyed.  The  revo¬ 
lutionaries  formed  themselves  into  secret  associations, 
and  their  plan  of  campaign  was  based  on  assassinations, 
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and  outrages  in  which  lives  were  indiscriminately  sacri¬ 
ficed.  In  Russia  at  present  there  is  a  large  body  of 
moderate  Liberals,  who  hope1  gradually  to  evolve  from  the 
constitution  complete  self-government,  but  there  are  still 
the  Anarchists  and  the  Nihilists  who  carry  on  their  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  old  fashion.  That  we  should  feel  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  former  is  only  reasonable ;  but  that  we 
should  profess  even  sympathy  with  the  latter  is  foolish, 
for  if  we  had  to  deal  with  the  same  class  of  political 
agitators  at  home  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should 
make  very  short  work  of  them.  For  these  reasons  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Iveir  Hardie  and  his  friends  towards  the 
Tsai  a  visit  is  very  absurd,  and  tends  to  make  this 
country  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  its  neighbours. 
When  the  Labour  M.P.’s  recently  issued  a  manifesto 
protesting  against  the  Tsar  being  treated  on  his  arrival 
as  anything  else  than  an  undesirable  alien,  they 
evidently  imagined  that  they  were  displaying  their 
sympathy  with  the  members  of  the  Duma  then  in  the 
country.  But  what  followed?  The.  President  of  the 
Duma  politely  protested,  declaring  that  an  insult  to  the 
Tsar  would  be  an  insult  to  Russia.  This  must  have 
been  a  surprise  to  the  Labour  M.P.’s,  and  should  teach 
them  a  useful  lesson — those  of  them,  at  least,  who  are 
not  beyond  all  teaching.  Those  who  approve  of  murder 
and  ruffianism  as  political  weapons  are  becoming 
in  all  countries  a  smaller  and  smaller  minority,  and  if  it 

were  not  .so  our  civilisation  would  be  more  of  a  sham 
than  it  is. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  IN  1909.* 

The  letter  of  “  Strategos  ”  in  last  week’s  Truth 
requires  further  notice  than  I  was  able  at  the  time  to 
give  to  its  contents.  “Strategos,”  evidently  well 
informed,  practically  corroborates  the  statements  I 
made  in  the  Truth  article  of  May  26.  The  Army 
Council  does  not  meet  regularly  for  debate,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  business  is  disposed  of  by  means  of  written 
minutes,  recording  the  opinions  of  members,  followed 
by  informal  consultations  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  member  of  the  Council  who  has  executive 
charge  of  the  particular  business  concerned.  The  proce¬ 
dure  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  thus  established  is  speedy 
and  business-like,  but  it  may  easily  become  purely 
auiocratic,  and  it  is  scarcely  the  procedure  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Esher  Committee.  If  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  power  to 
govern  the  British  Army  precisely  as  Napoleon  used  to 
govern  the  French  Army,  and  as  Sir  John  Fisher  now 
governs  the  Navy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his 
power  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  recent  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Act.  When  the  Bill  for  that  purpose 
was  before  the  House  of  Commons  some  Tory  fears 
were  expressed  lest  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  to  be  weakened  by  his  being  required  to 
share  it  with  members  of  the  Army  Council.  Tory 
purists  may  dismiss  their  fears.  The  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Army  Council  is  a  myth.  Under 
the  amended  provision's  of  the  Army  Act  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  power  to  “reserve  to  himself  any  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Army  Council,”  and  Mr.  Haldane  is 
certainly  not  indisposed  to  use  this  power. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  use  which  he  person¬ 
ally  is  making  of  it.  The  higher  branches  of  military 

JuneP9eViOUS  articIes  OU  this  subJect  appeared  on  May  26  and 
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administration  are  now  conducted  in  a  business-like 
spirit  which  is  an  agreeable  novelty;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
work  is  done  on  the  whole  well.  But  the  system  of  work 
lias  its  faults  as  well  as  its  virtues.  Only  about  one  out 
of  every  ten  important  questions  gets  up  to  Mr.  Haldane’s 
room,  the  remaining  nine  questions  being  decided  by 
colleagues  or  subordinates.  The  corporate  functions 
of  the  Army  Council  being  admittedly  in  abeyance,  the 
decisions  given  in  the  name  of  the  Council  are  often  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions'  without  collective  authority*  and  this 
accounts  for  many  blunders,  of  which  few  probably 
ever  reach  the  ears  -  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Haldane,  moreover,  is  a  man  of  indefatigable  effort. 

He  can  get  through  eighteen  consecutive  hour%’  work 
a  day,  not  without  tiring,  but  without  breaking  down. 

Amid  his  labours  he  hae  Napoleon’s  habit  of  snatching 
odd  quarters  of  an  hour  for  sleep  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  His  trained  judgment  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  he  4 
is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  administrator  among  the 
present  Ministers.  But  what  will  happen  if  he  becomes 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  if  there  is  a  change  of  Gfovernment? 

I  do  not  know  anyone  on  either  side  of  the  House  upon 
whom  his  mantle,  as  now  worn,  would  fall.  If  either  of 
his  two  immediate  predecessors  had  attempted  to  govern 
as  he  governs,  the  Army  would  have  broken  out  into 
mutiny.  Because  the  one-man  system  succeeds  with  Mr. 
Haldane  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  do  so  with 
those  who  follow  him,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  country  should  understand 
what  is  going  on  at  the  War  Office,  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  Mr.  Haldane  exercises  his  present  powers. 

There  is  another  weak  spot  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  adminis-  <£ 
Native  system,  and  that  is  its  cost.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  article  of  June  9,  the  cost  of  the  War  Office 
13  growing  with  alarming  rapidity.  Mr.  Haldane 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  this,  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  during  the  three  years  for  which  he  has 
been  responsible  for  the  Army  estimates  (1907-03, 

1908-09,  1909-10)  vote  13  (War  Office)  ha^  been  in¬ 
creased  by  £34,000.  This  is  nearly  the  cost  of  two 
battalions  of  infantry,  and,  as  a  correspondent  observes,  * 
neither  economy  nor  efficiency  is  gained  by  replacing 
fighting  men  with  clerks.  On  this  side  of  the  question 
I  propose  to  say  more  in  a  subsequent  article 

/ 

THE  POWER  TO  CURSE. 

Wejiave  long  since  grown  used  to  sporadic  outbursts  of 
regret  over  the  decay  of  religious  feeling  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  where,  within  the  last  few  days,  the 
great  heart  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  stirred  to 
its  foundations  by  a  peculiarly  direct  attack  delivered  at 
Anglo-Saxon  religious  professions  by  an  Esquimaux 
boy.  The  youth  aroused  in  the  first  place  a  storm  of  very 
natural  indignation  by  the  frank  confession  that  after 
thirteen  years’  experience  he  much  prefers  an  ice-hut 
and  a  monotonous  diet  of  Avhale  blubber  to  the  best  New 
lork  can  offer  him.  He  capped  his  first  offence  by  the 
franker  declaration  that  as  the  result  'of  observing  the 
effect  Christianity  has  upon  the  American  public,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  be  a  Christian,  These  two  facts 
are  closely  allied,  though  they:  may  come  as  a  surprise, 
thus  baldly  stated. 

It  is  scarcely  less  clear  that  the  decline  of  religious 
feeling  in  this  country  is  in  equally  close  alliance  with 
the  ever-increasing  tendency  of  the  churches  to  lay 
aside  their  natural  functions  in  favour  of  those  of  the 
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newspaper  leader-writer.  Ever  since  one  respected 
Free  Church  minister  obtained  a  theatrical  success  by 
shouting  from  his  pulpit  “  God  damn  the  Sultan ! ” 
colleague  after  colleague  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
damn  somebody  daily.  One  day  it  is  th'e  Sultan,  the 
next  Mr.  Balfour  (or  Mr.  Asquith,  as  the  case  may  be), 
or  King  Leopold,  or  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  or  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  or  the  army  of  vivisectors,  or  the  licensed  victual¬ 
lers.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  any  or  all  of  these 
gentlemen  do  or  do  not  deserve  damnation,  but  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  Founder  of  our  religion  would 
have  set  His  twentieth-century  followers  the  example  of 
condemning  them.  I  read  that  in  over  a  hundred  churches 
on  Sunday  last  reference  was  made  to  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  Tsar — uncomplimentary  reference,  needless 
to  say,  though  whether  or  how7  far  any  of  the  reverend 
commentators  went  out  of  their  way  to  damn  his 
Imperial  Majesty  I  cannot  say.  And  1  am  quite  sure 
that  all  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  were  perfectly  serious 
in  their  attacks  upon  him,  as  upon  the  other  gentlemen 
they  single  out  for  opprobrious  notice.  But  it  is  a 
somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  while  the  bulk  of 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  seem  nowadays  to  con¬ 
sider  that  their  mission  is  to  curse  rather  than  to  bless, 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  has  been  driven  to 
declare  that  the  minatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  have  been  stumbling-blocks  that  have  kept  many 
thinking  men  out  of  the  fold.  There  is  an  old  riddle 
which  declares  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  resembles  a 
Bengal  tiger  in  that  both  would  be  all  right  but  for  the 
damnation  clause.  May  I,  without  irreverence,  sug¬ 
gest  to  tile  ministers  of  most  denominations  that 
the  comminutions  of  the  clergy  may  account  for  the 
falling  off  in  religious  interest  shown  by  the  laity  to-day  1 
The  man-in-the-street  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all 
the  cursing  necessary  to  his  well-being.  Why  must  the 
clergy  attempt  to  rival  him  in  thfe  things  of  this  world 
when  they  have  the  whole  of  the  next  awaiting  their 
undivided  attention  ? 

PEACOCKS  IK  PETTICOATS. 

The  peacock  is  a  much-maligned  bird.  He  has  an 
ineradicable  reputation  for  vanity  on  no  better  grounds 
than  the  weak  arrangements  Nature  has  made  for  his 
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walking.  A  natural  defect  has  been  magnified  into  a 
moral  fault.  No  peacock  struts  because  he  knows  how 
beautiful  he  is.  If  he  once  saw  his  glory  he  would 
never  spoil  it  again  by  strutting.  If  we  could  only 
find  a  Mr.  Turveydrop  to  teach  peacocks  deportment 
what  splendid  results  we  might  have! 

Every  one  who  struts,  physically  or  mentally,  is 
liable  to  be  called  a  peacock.  A  pretty  woman,  even, 
has  the  epithet  illogically  applied  to  her  femininity 
as  soon  as  she  appears  conscious  of  her  prettiness.  But 
women  nearly  always  deserve  the  epithet,  on  literal 
grounds  at  any  rate.  Ninety-nine  of  them  in  every 
hundred  are  spoiled  by  their  walk.  If  they  do  not 
strut  they  do  worse — they  waddle.  They  pay  fabulous 
sums  for  their  corsets,  and  give  no  thought  as  to  how 
they  are  to  move  in  them.  Very  few  fashionable  women 
can  cross  a  room  properly,  and  as  for  going  up  and 
down  stairs,  it  is  painful  to  watch  them.  One  reason 
why  well-dressed  women  copy  actresses  in  their  clothes 
is  that  they  wTish  to  look  as  charming  as  the  footlight 
favourites,  and  think  it  is  done  by  dressing  like  them. 


It  is  not.  The  charm  of  the  actress  is  no  more  than 
that  of  any  equally  pretty  society  woman.  Only  the 
former  knows  how  to  hold  herself,  how  to  move,  how 
to  come  downstairs  without  jerking,  and  go  up  without 
huddling.  She  can  sit  down  without  suddenly  doubling 
up,  and  she  can  rise  with  an  even  movement  and  no 
Stumbling,  and  all  in  one  piece,  as  it  were. 

Every  woman  has  a  right  to  be  as  beautiful  as  she  can. 
Sometimes  this  means  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Nature;  more  often  it  means  war  to  the  knife.  Nature, 
when  she  turns  Out  a  good  piece  of  work,  usually'  sends 
Time  to  blur  the  colours  before  they  are  property  dry. 
It  is  a  pretty  woman’s  business  to  resist  this  process — - 
and  she  usually  does  it  with  varnish.  We  all  have 
our  natural  bent ;  some  to  art,  some  to  literature, 
some  to  the  law.  Some  women  are  naturally  marked 
cut  for  the  profession  of  looking  nice.  Their  talents 
and  natural  inclinations  all  tend  in  this  direction,  and 
they  arc  usually  badly  fitted  for  any  other.  They'  have 
a  right  to.  follow  their  profession,  if  they  can  succeed 
in  it.  Success  confers  the*  best  right-  to  anything.  It 
is  absurd  to  try7  and  prevent  them  from  being  artists, 
touching  and  retouching,  altering,  redraping,  '  Empire 
frocks  now,  Directoire  to-morrow,  and  the'  crino- 
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line  next  week.  They  strive  after  perfection,  and  in 
trying  to  chisel  it  out  they  spoil  a  good  many  blocks  of 
expensive  marble,  but  we  should  consider  this*  con¬ 
scientious  and  temperamental  in  a  sculptor. 

But  if  we  allow  so  much  to  the  pretty  woman-r-un- 
limited  extravagance,  free  use  of  all  methods,  eternal 
restlessness  with  the  result  of  her  efforts ;  if  she  were 
a.  poet  one  might  say  divine  discontent — we  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  she  shall  at  least  refrain  from  peacocking, 
either  from  vanity  or  from  the  fact  that  she  does  not 
know  how  to  walk.  It  is  painful  to  watch  a  roomful 
of  well-dressed  Englishwomen.  They  cannot  manage 
their  long  skirts,  they  cannot  bow  without  moving  their 
bodies,  and  they  do  not  know  how7  to  walk.  If  they 
have  not  naturally  good  figures,  but  owe  them  to  their 
corsetieres,  they  move  like  mechanical  dolls  which  may 
break  down  at  any  moment.  The  deportment  of  ^society 
mostly  rests  in  the  hands  of  its  maids.  If  Celeste 
fastens  a  frock  slightly  differently,  or  does  not  fix  the 
belt  quite  rightly,  Madame  has  a  rather  different  action 
in  walking.  If  the  huge  plumed  hat  is  at  an  uncertain 
angle,  Milady  must  needs  hold  her  head  with  the 
astounding  and  camel-like  pose  seen  in  a  second-rate 
fashion-sketch. 

Mr.  Turveydrop’s  Academy  is  sadly  needed,  and  Mr. 
Turveydrop  in  his  most  modern  form  would  have  his 
hands  full.  He  would  know  exactly  how  one  “should 
get  into  a  motor-car  in  an  advanced  Directoire  skirt 
about  as  wide  as  a  pipe  of  macaroni,  and  he  could  tell 
how  to  descend  from  a  phaeton  in  a  short  maillot.  He 
would  impart  the  secrets  of  feeling  the  edges  of  the 
stairs  with  the  ball  of  the  foot,  so  that  one  might  float 
down  them  in  tea^gowns  without  looking  for  every  step ; 
and  be  would  teach  how  to  walk  erectly  in  the  tightest 
of  Princesses,  even  be  it  laced  far  below  the  waist,  with¬ 
out  turning  the  whole*  body  from  side  to  side.  And 
he — or  possibly  Mrs.  Turveydrop — would  have  a 
special, underlined,  and  very  expensive  course  in  How 
to  Hold  up  Frocks  of  Every  Shape.”  Of  the  necessity 
for  this  course  three  minutes’  observation  in  any  West- 
end  street  will  convince  the  most  casual  observer. 
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MOON-CALVES  AND  CANCER  CURES. 

The  reference  in  Truth  on  June  23  to  a  home  cure  for 
cancer  called  “  Stroopal  ”  had  the  result  of  my  being 
favoured  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  W.  Faupel,  of  Windsor 
Lodge,  Hartfield-road,  Wimbledon,  the  gentleman  who 
is  engaged  in  purveying  the  nostrum  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Faupel  was  extremely  anxious  to  convince  me  that 
Stroopal  ’  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  cancer,  and  if  X 
remain  unconvinced  that  result  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
conviction  on  Mr.  Faupel’s  own  part.  IXe  informed  me 
that  he  first  heard  of  “  Stroopal  ”  while  paying  a  visit  to 
Germany,  his  native  country,  that  he  obtained  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  “  Professor  ”  Stroop,  and  by  personal  investi¬ 
gation  satisfied  himself  that  “Stroopal”  really  does 
cure  cancer.  According  to  him,  the  recipe  for 
Stroopal  is  a  heirloom  in  the  Stroop  family,  of 
which  the  Professor,”  who  lives  at  Neuenkirchen, 
is  the  present  representative.  The  title  of  Pro¬ 
fessor,  by  the  way,  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Faupel, 
is  a  self-bestowed  title,  for  Herr  Stroop  is  connected 
with  no  university,  nor  has  he  any  medical  qualification. 
Herr  Stroop  for  some  time  advertised  “  Stroopal  ”  in 
Germany,  but  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has  been 
unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  German 
law,  which  forbids  the  advertisement  of  any  remedy  of 
which  the  component  parts  are  not  disclosed.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  Herr  Stroop  has  no  desire  to 
■win  immortality  by  making  known  his  marvellous  cure. 
It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  take  the  cash  and  let  the 
credit  go.  True,  he  has  disclosed  the  secret  to  Mr. 
Faupel,  but  I  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Faupel  to  pass 
on  die  information  to  me.  He  would  only  inform  me 
that  the  remedy  is  a  herbal  one,  exceedingly  bitter  in. 
taste,  and  that  to  secure  the  results  three  doses  must 
be  taken  at  monthly  intervals  when  the  moon  is  new.  In 
support  of  his  contention  that  “  Stroopal,”  with  the 
assistance  of  the  new  moon,  cures  cancer,  Mr.  Faupel 
produced  a  number  of  letters.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  he  had  only  the  word  of  the  writers  that  they  had 
suffered  from  cancer,  and  in  any  case,  since  “  Stroopal  ” 
was  only  introduced  to  the  British  public  eighteen 
months  ago,  the  evidence  of  any  permanent  cure 
could  not  possibly  be  forthcoming.  In  fact,  of  real 
evidence  that  Stroopal  ”  has  any  claims  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  cancer  cure  Mr.  Faupel  could  produce  none. 
Yet  on  these  slender  grounds  this  stuff  is  being  adver¬ 
tised  to  the  public  as  a  cure  for  one  of  the  most  terrible 
diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  and  sufferers  are  being 
invited  to  pay  15s.  a  time  for  a  cure  which,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  vendor,  is  dependent  for  its  efficacy 
upon  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

As  a  cure  for  cancer  it  is  evident  that  “  Stroopal  ” 
is  not  worth  consideration,  but  the  foregoing  facts  are 
not  without  interest'  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing 
suffering  members  of  the  public  are  induced  to  swallow. 
A  simple-minded  German  resident  in  this  country  hears 
of  a  cancer  cure  in  his  native  land.  He  has  no  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  would  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
its  real  value,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  advertise  it  in 
this  country,  even  though  its  advertisement  has  been 
stopped  in  Germany.  He  accepts  without  question  the 
story  of  the  quack  professor  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cure, 
and  the  importance  of  the  stuff  being  swallowed  by  the 
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patient  when  the  moon  is  new.  He  accepts  also  with¬ 
out  question  the  statement  of  any  one  who  writes  to 
him  to  inform  him  that  he  or  she  has  been  cured  of 
cancer,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  such  testimonials 
are  utterly  valueless  unless  subjected  to  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  he  even  expected  to  convince  me  that 
this  precious  cure  would  do  all  that  the  German  “  Pro¬ 
fessor  ”  claimed  for  it.  Such  innocence  is,  I  imagine, 
rare  in  the  world  of  quackery,  and  would  almost  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Faupel  had  timed  his  vi'sit  to 
Herr  Stroop  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 

HINTS  FOR  AN  ENGLISH  HOLIDAY. 

Judging  by  the  posters  in  London,  the  annual  holi¬ 
day  is  the  easiest  thing  to  manage  in  the  world.  You 
simply  drop  a  postcard  to  a  railway  company,  and  it 
sends  for  your  bag  and  baggage,  and  there  you  are, 
standing  in  a  strong  wind  above  a,  blue  sea  apparently 
enjoying  the  exceedingly  tiresome  process  of  holding 
your  hat  on.  There  are  no  landladies  in  the  posters, 
and  the  w7hole  family  is  at  one  in  its  mind  about  the 
particular  railway  company  that  is  to  call  for  the 
luggage,  and  the>  particular  cliff  on  which  it  wishes  to 
stand  clutching  its  hats.  The  children  are  never  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  posters,  and  the  mother  is  therefore  always 
serene,  like  the  weather;  just  as  the  sea  is  always 
smooth  in  advertisements  of  steamship  companies.  In 
fact,  the  posters  crystallise  the  best  moment  of  the  holi¬ 
day,  and  present  it  for  consideration  like  a  jewel  de¬ 
tached  from  its  setting — possibly  its  claw  setting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preliminaries  of  a  holiday  in¬ 
volve  very  hard  work,  which  is  doubled  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party.  There  are  so  many  tastes  to  satisfy, 
so  many  needs  as  to  distance,  expense,  accommodation 
to  bring  into  line,  and  so  many  considerations  of  what 
to  take  and  what  to  leave,  that  the  heads  of  the  family 
are  usually  more  in  need  of  a  rest-cure  than  anything 
else  by  the  time  the  day  of  the  start  arrives.  How¬ 
ever,  everything  is  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  them 
nowadays;  by  the  guide-books  published  by  almost 
every  railway  company,  setting  forth  the  particulars 
of  the  various  districts  and  all  that  needs  to  be  known  in 
order  to  get  there  comfortably. 

Mankind  on  its  ^holiday  flies  for  one  of  three  things 
—water,  hills,  or  trees.  These  are  its  natural  tastes; 
its  civilised  preferences  are  evinced  by  its  choice  among 
the  varieties  of  each.  Take  the  case  of  water,  possibly 
the  most  potent  fascination  of  the  three.  Blackpool 
is  by  the  sea,  amd  draws  its-  millions — millions  wrho  like 
the  ocean  as  a  kind  of  practicable  backcloth  in  wdiich 
one  can  paddle,  but  still  only  a  backcloth  to  the  moving 
scene-  of  popular  enjojunents  and  enormous  crowds.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who  seem  to  walk 
round  the  coast  till  they  find  a  spot  where  no  man  has 
trod,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  and  only  then  are  they 
happy.  It  is  the  sea  that  draws  people  to  such  places 
as  Brighton  and  Eastbourne  and  Scarborough,  which 
are  all  as  famous  for  their  good  shops  as  for  their  air ; 
consequently,  those  who  enjoy  wearing  and  seeing 
pretty  frocks,  and  do  not  grudge  the  time  for  dressing, 
go  to  such  places.  They  inhale  ozone  to  the  strains  of 
admirable  bands,  take  their  exercise  on  broad  prome¬ 
nades,  and  have  in  addition  the  pleasures  of  social 
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intercourse  and  the  knowledge  that  all  the  comforts  of 
civilisation  are  obtainable  in  a  few  minutes,  whether 
one  interprets  that  as  a  diamond  necklace,  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  a  volume  of  Bernard  Shaw,  or  a  train 
service  so  admirable  that  one  can  run  up  to  London  to 
do  a  play  if  the  weather  bores  one. 

If  one  does  not  wish  for  fashion  all  the  time,  there 
are  always  little  satellite  places  near  these  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude ;  for  instance,  comfortable  little  Sand- 
gate,  sitting  under  the  cliffs  at  Folkestone,  with  the 
bugle-calls  floating  out  over  it  to  sea,  and  the  waves 
breaking  under  its  windows  ;  and  yet,  within  a  mile, 
the  Leas  and  the  bandstand,  and  Directoire  frocks  and 
frilly  sunshades.  In  Sandgate  one  may  dress  three 
times  a  day,  or  live  in  a-  serge  suit  and  no  hat.  On  the 
east  coast  there  are  places  within  a  few  miles  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  Cromer  where  a  bathing-dress  and  peignoir, 
French  fashion,  are  the  staple  costume.  The  celebrated 
East  Coast  Express  leads  to  solitude  as  Avell  as  to  shops, 
to  promenades  as  well  as  poppies. 

There  is  a  fascination  all  its  own  about  this  east 
coast;  it  is  a  district  of  broad,  fiat  effects,  with  enor¬ 
mous  skies,  where  the  very  waves  are  a  mile  long,  and 
sunset  is  almost  as  strange  and  thrilling  over  the  wide 
land  as  sunrise  is  on  the  huge  seas.  Then  there  are 
the  Norfolk  Broads' — water  in  one.  of  its  most 
individual  moods,  where  it  is  neither  river,  sea, 
nor  lake,  but  a  haunting  mixture  of  all  three.  It 
is  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  that  one  may  see  mammoth 
sails,  white  and  black  and  russet,  apparently  gliding 
over  the  surface  of  green  meadows,  like  birdless  wings. 
Sea  and  land  are  almost  blent  in  the  Broads,  the  water 
is  as  quiet  as  earth,  and  the  earth  is  laced  with  water. 
Life  has  an  open-air  feeling  about  it,  too ;  campers-cut 
taste  a  sense  of  solitude  and  peace  and  remoteness  from 
civilisation  which  trappers  in  the  far  North-West  might 
envy — since  Piccadilly-circus  is  only  some  three  hours 
away. 

To  the  western  seas  go  many  who  prefer  a  wilder 
mood  in  the  ocean.  A  Sout-h- Western  express,  all  cor¬ 
ridors  and  padding,  restaurant  cars  and  luxurious 
springs,  will  take  one  to  wild  scenes  of  rocks  and  boil¬ 
ing  breakers,  where  Cornwall  looks  out  upon  the 
Atlantic,  where  sea  and  sky  are  pageants  of  colour, 
and  the  people  are  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Easterners.  It  will  also  take  one  to  restful  little  spots 
such  as  Lyme  Regis  and  Charmouth,  places  where  the 
hiljls  come  down  to  look  at  the  sea,  and  life  is  sleepy 
and  gentle,  so  that  even  the  roads,  stretching  their 
white  length  over  the  large  slopes,  seem  to  have  lain 
down  there  for  rest  and  to  be  enjoying  it  thoroughly. 
Or,  again,  to  the  mingled  softness  and  splendour  of 
the  Devonshire  coast,  whether  southward,  where  the 
Dart  flows  to  the  sea  between  its  hanging  woods,  or 
northward,  where  Exmoor  is  broken  off  short  by  the 
sea,  and  all  the  charms  of  land  and  water  seem  to  meet 
round  about  Lynton. 

One  other  form  of  the  water-lure — the  Lakes — attracts 
crowds  every  summer.  Yet  such  a  wrinkled  country 
as  Cumberland  can  accommodate  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sands  without  appearing  crowded ;  a  valley  is  another 
form  of  cavern,  hiding  rather  more  dwellers  than  other 
holes  in  mountain-sides,  but  serving  much  the  same 
purpose,  so  far  as  humanity  is  concerned.  Fishing  and 


boating  are  here  in  abundance — a  kind  of  compromise 
between  sea  and  river  sports.  The  lover  of  the  hills, 
however,  generally  has  no  other  mistress,,  only  includ¬ 
ing  water  among  his  loves  if  she  is  leaping  down  a 
mountain  in  the  form  of  a  waterfall,  or  bubbling  in  a 
tremendous  hurry  along  a  valley.  For  him  there  is 
North  Wales,  becoming  every  day  more  accessible  as 
the  train  service  improves,  affording  every  possible 
kind  of  resting-place,  from  one  room  in  a  lost  hamlet 
to  a  suite  in  a  palatial  hotel  with  a  town  at  its  feet, 
and  offering  every  form  of  amusement,  from  balls  down 
to  those  hours  of  solitary  contemplation  which  are 
known  to  the  unsympathising  by  the  name  of  idleness. 

The  Peak  district  is  a  region  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  love  bare  and  breezy  uplands,  though 
Ruskin  has  laid  it  down  that  its  dales  alone  appeal  to 
the  true  connoisseur  of  landscape.  Buxton,  which 
offers  health  and  society  at  once,  is  a  sort  of  small 
Eastbourne  among  the  moors.  Londoners  who  have 
exhausted  the  Sussex  Downs  should  wend  their  way 
hither,  or  to  Ilkley  or  Harrogate,  to  learn  the  kindred 
charm  of  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  dales. 

And,  finally,  for  the  lover  of  trees,  there  are  two 
ways  of  adoring  them.  One  is  to  be  buried  among  them, 
as  in  the  villages  of  the  New  Forest.  The  other  is  to 
take  trees  singly,  or  in  clumps,  or  woods,  dotted  about 
the  country.  The  lists  of  farmhouses  letting  apartments 
now  issued  by  the  railways  show  how  greatly  this  form 
of  holiday  has  gained  public  approval  in  recent  years. 
It  is  possibly  the  most  “  English,”  in  a  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  of  any  possible  holiday.  It  is  the  leaning- 
over-gates  holiday,  the  holiday  of  deep  lanes  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  of  thatched  houses  and  milkmaids,  of  winding 
roads  shadowed  by  oaks  and  bounded  by  inexhaustible 
hedges.  It  is  the  only  holiday  which  needs  no  imple¬ 
ments  ;  neither  sail  nor  oar  nor  punt-pole,  neither  golf- 
club  nor  fishing-rod  nor  gun.  Its  only  necessities  are 
gates  over  which  to  lean,  haystacks  under  which  to  sit, 
and  plenty  of  farm-produce  upon  which  to  satisfy  the 
healthy  hunger  of  the  idler. 

“ The  Theatres”  ivill  be  found  on  page  1 64. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

HotIse  of  Commons,  Saturday. 
SUPPOSE  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  we  owe  to  the 
progress  of  Democracy  that  the  present  House  has 
been  levelled  up  to  such  a  generally  distinguished 
appearance  that  there  is  scarce  a  member  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  rest  until  he  gets  into  the  hands 
of  the  caricaturist,  where  you  can  only  recognise  him 
because  he  is  so  unlike  himself.  And  it’s  lucky  for 
these  same  caricaturists  that  we  haven’t  yet  reached  a- 
democratic  uniformity  in  hair  and  collar-dressing,  or 
we  might  have  them  confusing  the  Chancellor  with  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  with  consequent  libel  actions  from  both 
sides  and  double  damages.  There  are  those  that  have 
reproached  the  Suffragettes  for  letting  the  Prime 
Minister  pass  right  through  them  on  his  way  into  the 
House  without  recognising  him,  but  rightly  looked  at 
it  is  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  democratic  uniformity. 
And  I  can  think  of  no  happier  task  for  a  true  lover 
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of  freedom  than  to  watch  the  Front  Bench  during 
an  important  debate,  and  realise  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  face  on  it  that  might  not  pass  for  that  of  an  average 
intelligent  Englishman  watching  a  Cup  Tie  Final  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  to  be  a  very  important  debate 
indeed  that  can  find  a  representative  collection  of 
Ministers  present  nowadays,  and  small  blame  to  them ; 
for  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  run  your  private 
members  in  relays,  seeing  that  nowadays  nobody  cares 
the  snap  of  a  finger  whether  they’re  awake  or  asleep  or 
in  the  House  at  all  so  long  as  they’re  in  the  Division 
Lobby  when  they’re  wanted,  there  is  still  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  hearing  what  new  platitudes  Ministers  can 
squeeze  out  of  themselves  on  subjects  whereon  every  one 
knows  all  they  have  to  sav  already.  It  isn’t  so  much 
the  talking  as  the  having  to  listen  to  what  they  say  that 
is  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Ministerial  health, 
so  that  the  only  ones  whose  presence  in  the  House 
doesn’t  affect  their  spirits  are  those  that  have  the  chance 
of  losing  their  seats  in  a  bye-election.  Truth  to  tell, 
there  are  some  among  them  that  bring  their  own 
troubles  on  their  own  heads.  Even  if  the  Prime 
Minister  seeks  occasional  relaxation  by  absenting  him¬ 
self  from  the  House  to  give  momentary  attention  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  there  are  others  that  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  explaining  to  their  brother- 
members  how  little  they  have  been  able  to  make  them 
understand  what  they  mean  in  all  the  speeches  they 
have  made  on  the  same  subject  already.  There’s  the 
Chancellor  for  one.  He  is  ready  enough  to  nip  ex¬ 
pectant  Oppositionists  in  the  bud  by  a  neat  use  of  the 
Closure,  but  when  he  is  called  upon — as  he  was  on 
Monday— to  give  an  answer  in  yes  or  no  he  is  driven 
to  explain  that  he  is  not  an  Old  Bailey  witness,  and  that 
he  reserves  to  himself  the  light  of  saying  as  much  as 
he  likes  on  any  subject  that  appeals  to  him. 

On  that  particular  occasion  it  is  true  that  he  had 
an  interesting  subject  to  go  upon — if  I  am  not 
making  a  mistake  about  it,  that  is,  for  it  is  idle 
to  deny  that,  in  common  with  many  of  my  fellow- 
members,  I  closed  my  eyes  once  or  twice  to  concentrate 
my  mind  more  closely  on  the  matter  in  dispute.  But, 
allowing  for  that,  the  Chancellor,  as  I  take  it,  Avas 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  healthful  qualities 
of  the  smell  that  comes  out  of  a  chemical  factory. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mason  it  was  that  gave  him  his  opportunity, 
by  pointing  out  a  case  of  a  piece  of  property  that  used 
to  be  worth  £700  a  year,  but  now  is  only  worth  £300, 
because  of  the  smells  that  are  liberally  wafted  o\’er  it 
from  a  neighbouring  chemical  Avorks  of  Messrs.  Brun¬ 
ner,  Mond  and  Co.  Here,  again,  I  cannot  swear  that  I 
followed  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  arguments  as 
fully  as  they  deserved  to  be  followed,  but  my  impres¬ 
sion,  which  can  be  verified  if  necessary  by  reference  to 
the  records  kept  by  such  reporters  as  didn’t  happen  to 
be  asleep,  is  that  they  were  tAvo-fold :  In  the  first  place 
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that  the  proprietor  of  the  property  showed  criminal  lack 
of  initiative  in  not  turning  it  into  a  hydropathic  estab¬ 
lishment,  seeing  that  everyone  knows  that  the  nastier 
a  smell  is  so  much  the  greater  are  its  health-giving 
properties,  and  that  in  future  it  would  be  only  right 
to  tax  him  to  the  amount  of  the  unearned  increment 
he  might  have  accumulated  by  a  little  more  enter¬ 
prise  and  knowledge  of  chemistry ;  and  secondly,  that, 
in  every  system  of  compulsory  education,  chemicals  and 
minerals  are  interchangeable  Avords,  and  that  all  the 
while  the  bloated  landowner  is  complaining  of  the 
chemical  fumes  Avafted  on  to  his  land,  they  are  really 
coA^ering  it  with  Arast  deposits  of  unworked  minerals, 
and  that  accordingly  he  must  pay  extra  taxes  for  that' 
and  be  thankful.  I  won’t  swear,  I  say,  that  such  are 
the  exact  lines  of  the  Chancellor’s  arguments,  seeing 
that  I  may  have  dreamt  them,  but  at  least  they  are  so 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  others  that  he  has  used  in 
the  last  few  weeks  that  if  they  weren’t  used  this  time 
they  ought  to  have  been. 

Unfortunately  it  Avasn’t  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  De¬ 
partment — though  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have 
been  very  pleased  to  undertake  it — to  say  what  should 
be  done  to  the  wicked  owner  of  an  island  in  the 
Hebrides,  A*/ho  manages  to  collect  £2,600  a  year  in  rent 
and  then  grumbles  at  haAung  to  pay  away  a  trifle  of 
£2,900  in  rates  on  it.  There  is  no  doubt  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  shoAV  the  landowners  of  such  idyllic 
spots  that  the  old  days  of  feudalism  are  past  and  gone, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  Chancellor  would  have  found  a 
better  Avav  of  expressing  it  in  words  than  did  the  Lord 
AdArocate.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Wason  pointed  out, 
the  Hebridians  have  a  far  better  time  ef  it  than  those 
of  us  AA'ho  are  unfortunate  enough  to  live  AA'ithin  a 
stone’s-tlirow  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  For  one 
thing  it  seems  you  aren’t  expected  to  pay  any  rent 
there,  and  the  supply  of  sheep  is  ample.  Mutton  is  almost 
a  drug  in  the  market — all  you  have  to  do  when  you  are 
in  need  of  a  dinner  is  to  steal  someone  else’s  sheep  and 
cook  it  or  not  as  you  feel  inclined.  I  understand,  Iioav- 
ever,  that  the  crofters  ha\re  a  very  serious  grievance, 
AArhich  I  only  trust  Lord  Pentland  or  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  will  have  rectified  at  once.  It 
seems  that  even  in  the  springtime,  when  it  is  naturally 
most  in  demand,  the  supply  of  other  people’s  mint  is 
totally  inadequate  compared  to  the  demand — and  if 
something  isn’t  done  soon,  some  of  the  more  enlightened 
crofters,  who  have  voted  consistently  Radical  for  years 
past,  will  be  forced  to  eat  beef  instead,  and  with  that 
end  in  view,  seize  the  whole  county  of  Aberdeen  at  an 
early  date. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  if  some  means  could  be  devised  wherebv  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  could  take  over  the  Avhole  business  of  the 
Government  for  a  time,  so  far  as  the  talking  is  concerned, 
at  any  rate.  Consider,  for  example,  the  altogether  tame 
pronouncements  of  Mr.  Gladstone  concerning  the  mar¬ 
tyred  bulldog.  Most  people  haAre  heard  of  that  bull¬ 
dog  by  now ;  perhaps  some  of  our  leading  humanitarians 
have  even  heard  a  little  loo  much  of  it.  It  was  made  to 
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stand  with  its  feet  in  a  solution  of  salt  and  water  what 
time  callous  doctors  observed  the  pulsation  of  its  blood 
by  some  means  unspecified  so  far  as  the  House  was 
concerned.  There  are  those  who  will  have  it  that  the 
bulldog  was  so  lost  to  any  sense  of  its  own  degradation 
as  actually  to  have  enjoyed  its  position.  I  have  even 
heard,  from  one  who  was  present,  that  it  lolled  out  its 
tongue  and  grinned  as  only  a  bulldog  knows  how  to, 
and  that  it  seemed  no  more  aware  of  the  agony  it  was 
enduring  than  is  the  old  gentleman  who  puts  his  feet 
into  salt  and  water  to  keep  off  a  cold  in  the  head.  But 
d,o  these  so-called  human  beings  imagine  that  merely 
because  the  poor  dumb  brute  did  not  know  that  it  was 
suffering  agonies  its  torturers  were  thereby  absolved 
from  cruelty  1  As  soon  say  that  the  private  member 
is  not  in  a  state  of  servitude  merely  because  it  pleases 
his  vanity  to  write  M.P.  after  his  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  the  humanitarians,  especially 
those  of  them  who  are  in  the  House,  to  bring  home  to 
the  objects  of  torture  the  agonies  they  are  enduiing 
just  as  the  objects  of  the  Suffragette  can  never  be 
attained  until  she  has  succeeded  in  making  women 
appreciate  the  wrongs  she  is  enduring.  And  to  arouse 
the  divine  passion  of  discontent,  whether  in  bulldogs  or 
in  landowners,  there  is  no  member  of  the  Government 
half  so  well  equipped  as  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

• - K* - - 

GENERAL  DE  GALLIFET. 

HE  late  General  de  Gallifet  up  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  managed  not  to  outlive  himself  at  the  cost  of 
endless  pains  of  day-by-day  perseverance  for  moie  than 
forty  years.  He  had  thought  out  well  how  to,  preserve 
the  slight,  sinewy,  elastic  figure  that  he  had  when  a 
young  lieutenant  of  chasseurs  a  cheval,  wearing  the 
green  spencer  a  la  hongroise  faced  with  orange,  and 
the  cherry  coloured  pantaloons  with  double  bands  run- 
ning  from  waist  to  ankles  and  surmounted  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Kolback  hat  of  black  bear-skin,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

Gallifet’s  self-inflicted  hardships  for  the  preservation 
of  his  slender  waist  were  nothing  to  those  to  which 
he  subjected  his  officers  and  men  in  the  name 
of  discipline.  It  suited  his  old-fashioned  notions 
and  his  despotic  and  curious  cruelty  of  temper  to 
tease  them  personally  and  collectively  in  orders  that, 
when  given  in  writing,  seemed  merciless  squibs.  His 
levity  had ;  no  softening  of  good  nature,  no  glow  of 
humour.  '  He  could  not  be  called  a  wit,  but  con¬ 
stantly  studied  to  coin  mots,  which,  in  dropping  unex¬ 
pectedly  from  the  die,  took  sharp  impress  and  clear 
relief.  Perhaps  they  were  mere  clever  boutades  or 
sallies,  more  soldierly  in  their  affected  rudeness  than 
bright  or  caustic.  However,  they  were  good  for  repe¬ 
tition  in  mess-rooms  or  at  officers’  dinners  at  the  Cafe 
IJelder. 

His  pose,  for  he  was  very  much  the  poseur ,  smacked 
at  once  of  the  aristocrat  and  the  cavalry  officer  who  had 
begun  by  enlisting  and  gone  through  all  the  grades 
from  trooper  upwards.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had 


Gascon  blood,  but  he  had  in  his  manners  more  than 
a  spice  of  the  cadet  de  Gascoigne,  of  Cyrano,  D’Artagnan, 
and  the  forthcoming  Chantecler  of  Rostand. 

Could  Rostand  have  found  his  Chantecler  in  name 
and  nature  in  the  defunct  general?  Gallifet  means, 
in  the  dialect  of  Carpentras,  the  cradle  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  “the  cock  did  it.”  The  family  were,  when  a  Papal 
Legate  administered  that  town,  of  Italo-Jewish  notoriety, 
with,  what  is  very  common  in  the  Comte  Venasson,  a 
dash  of  Saracenic  blood.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
asserted  itself  in  Gallifet’s  Arab-like  figure,  glittering 
eyes,  and  ferocity.  He  stuck  to  “the  cock  that  did  it” 
in  so  often  writing  on  his  visiting  cards  Gaston  Gallus 
factum,  and  liked  to  think  himself  the  cock  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court  when  he  acted  in  charades  and  other 
theatricals  at  Compiegne,  at  fetes  in  celebration  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  name-day,  and  other  occasions. 
One  could  have  divined  in  Gaston  Gallus  a  compound  of 
a  picaresque  musketeer  with  a  condoltiere,  who  put  to 
the  sword,  with  equal  want  of  compunction,  a  Guelph 
city  or  a  Ghibelline  town. 

He  inclined  from  some  innate  bent  towards  Fal- 
staffian  bluff,  under  the  tone  of  a  modern  French 
officer,  and,  indeed,  apart  from  gluttony,  one  could  find 
on  scratching  him  the  hard  selfishness  of  that  early 
companion  of  King  Henry  V.  He  got  in  with  Gambetta, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  other  royal  wanderers  just 
as  Falstaff  got  in  with  Prince  Hal.  I  prefer 
not  just  now  to  go  into  the  circumstances  of 
how  he  usurped  the  title  of  general  in  the  dire  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  French  army  on  the  eve  of  Sedan,  and  of 
the  massacre,  of  Communist  prisoners  he  intrusively 
perpetrated,  in  all  probability  to  curry  favour  with  the 
majority  of  the  Versailles  Assembly,  and  thus  keep  the 
gold-embroidered  oak  leaves  on  his  kepi.  Both  actions 
were  extremely  Falstaffian,  but  without  any  of  Jack’s 
comicality. 

General  Langlois  gives  Gallifet  credit  for  high 
qualities  as  a  cavalry  officer.  Were  they  ever  put  to 
any  severe  test?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  la  legende 
in  that  charge  he  made,  the  King  of  Prussia  looking  on 
and  admiring,  at  Floing.  However,  he  had  some  redeem¬ 
ing  qualities— sobriety,  for  instance,  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping,  utter  freedom  from  the  vice  of  snobbish¬ 
ness,  and  from  any  desire  for  the  things  that  money  cant 
buy,  setting  aside  the  Chateau  of  Clairefontaine,  near 
Montfort  l’Amoury,  and  adjacent  to  the  old  Druidical 
forests  of  Rambouillet  and  Dreux.  He  would  have 
hated  to  be  admired  by  vulgar-minded  people  for  great 
wealth.  He  might  have  dazzled  many  such  by  parading 
his  heraldic  distinction  of  Prince  de  Martignes ;  but, 
despising  the  wretched  hole  yclept  in  former  times  a 
principality,  refused  to  let  himself  be  called  after  it. 
He  held  his  marquisate  in  such  small  account  as  to  beg 
his  friends  never  to  address  him  by  word  of  mouth  or 
pen  as  marquis.  There  were  any  number  of  Gallifets 
of  the  same  title  :  there  was  but  one  General  de  Gallifet 
• — himself. 

An  instance  of  his  freedom  from  snobbism :  when  a 
corporal  in  the  mounted  chasseurs,  he  called  out  his 
colonel,  Prince  Murat,  first  cousin  of  the  new-fledged 
Emperor,  who  had  pitchforked  him  into  that  high- 
military  rank.  The  offence  was  a  verbal  observation 
made  with  gross  and  insulting  rudeness.  The  friends. 
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•  of  the  offended  and  offensive  parties  thought  the  affair 
must  prove  the  ruin  of  the  former.  They  were  both 
-out  in  their  reckonings.  The  innate  vulgarity  of  the 
Murat  family,  the  baseness  of  their  tone  and  tastes, 
their  arrogance  in  their  sudden  rise  behind  the  coup 
d'etat  Emperor,  had  turned  what  brains  they  possessed, 
and  every  one  about  the  new  court  detested  them. 
The  Emperor,  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  knew  this,  and 
he  was  very  glad  of  Gallifet’s  challenge.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  military  discipline,  he  consented  to  a  trifling 
punishment,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
reward. 

On  retiring  from  the  army  Gallifet  lived  as  much  as 
lie  could  in  the  country.  The  offer  of  the  war  portfolio 
made  by  Waldeck  Rousseau  found  him  there.  He  had 
made  a  bid  for  it  by  showering  private  letters  on  his 
and  the  Prime  Minister’s  common  friends,  in  which  he 
laid  himself  out  to  demolish  the  case  of  the  War  Office 
against  Captain  Dreyfus,  then  in  Devil’s  Island. 
The  single  sign  of  age  he  showed  almost  up  to  his 
eightieth  year  was  in  the  turning  of  his  hair  and 
moustache  from  coal  black  into  snow  white.  The 
cheeks  had  been  always  sunken.  The  red  and  dark 
yellow  of  the  complexion,  so  like  what  one  sees  in 
a  Hamburg  cliromo  lithograph,  remained,  the  red 
■suffusing  the  strongly  marked  and  high  cheek-bones.  A 
.pair  of  blazing  black  eyes  still  bore  witness  to  the 
energy  of  the  spirit.  Gallifet  treated  as  a  blague  the 
story  of  his  having  a  silver  stomach.  Hot  long  before 
his  death  he  said :  “  Had  the  surgeons  given  me  one, 

I  should  have  long  ago  popped  it.” 


The  continuous  rain  seems  likely  to  leave  off,  but  too 
late  to  make  up  for  the  spoiled  season  of  the  open- 
air  theatres  at  short  distances  from  Paris.  It  has  given 
Fashion  a  holiday.  On  the  day  of  the  coaching  meet  at 
Auteuil  one'  only  saw  waterproofs  and  umbrellas.  Many 
of  the  elegantes  dames  on  the  tops  of  these  vehicles 
■would  have  been  glad  to  change  places  with  the  grooms 
inside.  Rain  beat  in  all  the  unsheltered  faces  on 
the  grand  stand  there,  as  at  Longchamp  on  the  Prix 
de  Paris  Day.  Artificial  complexions  severely  suffered: 
Chichis,  puffed  sidebands,  and  other  capillary  up-to-date 
contrivances  shared  in  theft  discomfiture.  Clinging 
skirts  clung  with  a  vengeance.  It  was  the  same 
■at  the  Maisons  Laffitte  races,  at  the  Bagatelle  fetes  in  the 
Rosary,  at  the  theatrical  fete  given  by  Comte  Robert  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  at  his  Maisons  Laffitte  villa  for  the 
bringing  out  of  a  clever  extravaganza  in  verse  and  danc¬ 
ing,  “  Les  Sabots  de  Venus.”  The  pleasure  grounds  Were 
needed  for  a  green-room  and  for  the  overflow  from  the 
auditorium.  But  though  so  well  kept,  the  deluging  rains 
of  the  week  had  had  on  them  the  effect  of  a  Seine  flood. 
Had  Venus  ventured  out  in  them  her  sabots  must 
have  stuck  in  the  mud.  However,  this  fete  must  mark 
in  the  annals  of  fashion.  The  ushers,  instructed  by  the 
Comte,  showed  the  ladies  into  one  side  of  the  charmino 

O 

private  theatre  and  the  gentlemen  into  the  other.  The 
former  had  come  in  their  hats  of  widest  diameter,  and 
there  were  too  many  of  them  to  afford  spaces  between 
their  seats.  How  they  got  in  each  other’s  way!  HoW 
unable  were  all  who  had  not  front  places  to  see.  any- 
- 1  n  on  the  stage  !  How  they  wondered  what  the 
gentlemen  could  be  laughing  at,  as  the  fun  went  on 


upon  the  stage !  *  There  Aphrodite  (banished  from 
Olympus  on  the  charge  brought  against  her  by  Vulcan) 
played  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  passions  of  smug 
old  city  magnates  and  romantic  young  men,  but  was 
quite  George  Sandean  with  fauns  and  rustics.  All 
the  charming  beings  kept  their  tempers,  no  doubt.  But 
had  they  for  a  moment  lost  self-control  what  a 
burst  there  would  have  been  of  exacerbated  nerves ! 
To  what  recriminations  it  would  have  led.  A 
doctor  present  whispered  all  this  to  the  host, 
and  begged  him  to  send  round  refreshments.  But 
the  Count  wanted  to  give  an  object  lesson,  and 
declined  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  divertisse¬ 
ment  so  little  diverting  to  the  mutually  tormenting 
ladies.  C'etait  bien  fait,  n'est  pas?  The  gentlemen 
were  as  much  to  themselves  as  in  smoking-room  or 
synagogue.  The  call  of  theatre-going  ladies  is  now  for 
le  chapeau  begum,  or  bonnets  resembling  babies’  caps. 
The  Clermont-Tonnerre  entertainments  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  always  unique. 

The  dreadful  weather  spoiled  the  Presidential  garden 
party.  Seven  thousand  persons  would  not  have  been 
too  many  for  the  state  rooms  at  the  Elysee,  with  a  free 
outlet  on  the  charming  grounds.  As  all  the  guests  had 
to  keep  in  the  house,  the  density  of  the  crowd  became 
soon  a  close  jam.  St.  Cyr  cadets  and  the  young  ladies 
from  the  St.  Denis  Legion  of  Honour  School  danced, 
however,  in  the  Salle  des  Fetes  (a  detached  building),  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,  though  under  the  difficulties  of  a 
packed  room,  a  steam-bath  atmosphere,  and  wet  gar¬ 
ments.  They  were  almost  wet  through  in  the  hurried 
passage  from  the  Palace  to  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  The 
kindly  President  faced  the  rain  to  bestow  on  them 
“  words  of  encouragement.”  Then  servants,  secretaries, 
and  officers,  with  great  difficulty,  opened  a  way  for  him. 


The  Conservatoire  examinations  now  come  off  in  the 
theatre  instead  of  in  the  close,  stuffy  one  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg,  the  showing  up  of  which  in  Truth  four  years  back 
brought  about  this  change.  But  doors  are  kept  locked 
for  nearly  seven  hours.  Nobody  in  that  time  can  go  in 
or  out.  As  formerly,  three  Commissioners  represent 
the  Government  at  the  examinations  of  each  class.  The 
pacifist  senator,  M.  d’Estournelles  Constant,  a  profes¬ 
sional  Dip.  and  now  Senator,  is  a  Commissioner  for 
the  Tragedy  and  Comedy  class.  The  fourteen  jurors  were 
MM.  Brisson,  the  Elisha  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  M. 
Sarcey,  Capus,  Mounet  Sully,  Brieux,  Richepin, 
Antoine,  Hervieux,  Claretie,  Bernheim,  Donnet,  Mme. 
Bartel,  and  Faure,  the  foreman.  A  brilliant  boxful, 
you  will  allow.  They  looked,  as  they  entered,  in  singu¬ 
larly  good  case,  and  their  jollity  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  poor  things  nearly  related  to  the  aspirants 
for  prizes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  come 
from  the  Cafe  Anglais,  not  a  hundred  yards  away, 
where  they  had  had  a  sumptuous  lunch.  Despite  this 
comfort  to  the  inner  man,  Mounet  Sully  preserved  his 
air  of  tragedy,  not  from  affectation,  but  from  habit. 
There  must  have  been-  in  the  balcon  ten  women  for  one 
man.  They  belonged,  to  the  families  of  the  young  men 
and  damsels  up  for  examination,  and  seemed  fevered 
almost  to  a  delirious  point.  The  rest  of  the  house  con¬ 
sisted  of  country  cousins  and  electors  of  Deputies  and 
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Senators,  junior  clerks  of  ministries,  hangers-on  to 
Ministers,  almost  the  entire  staff,  and  their  relations, 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  This  left  no  place  for 
young  dramatic  authors,  vicux  marcheurs,  adorers  of 
young  lady  candidates  for  the  prizes,  managers  of 
theatres,  cafes,  concerts  from  everywhere,  even  irom 
Siberia  and  the  Antipode®. 

A  great  outburst  of  public  indignation  marked  the 
failure  of  a  M.  Karl,  who  took  them  by  storm  in  the 
grand  scene  in  “  Kean,”  to  obtain  a  first  prize.  He  has 
the  makings  of  a  great  actor,  but  he  is  still  unripe.  The 
tempest  of  applause,  followed  by  one  of  fury,  -were  too 
violent  not  soon  to  exhaust  themselves.  Mme.  Bartet 
looked  sweet  Peace  herself  in  the  jury-box  all  through 
the  uproar,  and  M.  Claretie  disposed  for  general  pro¬ 
pitiation — the  golden  course  on  which  he  usually  steers. 
Donnay  went  on  taking  shirt-cuff  notes,  we  may  assume 
to  be  brought  hereafter  into  plays.  Antoine  was  as  a 
keeper  of  wild  beasts,  ready  with  a  trident  to  force 
them  back  into  their  cage.  You  have  nothing  of  this 
in  London ;  nor  could  you  have  there  fourteen  native 
jurors  on  the  same  high  level  as  those  I  have  named. 

The  average  of  good  looks  and  talents  and  training 

was  high.  The  mouths  of  the  young  men  were  in 

general  concealed  by  moustaches — a  drawback  to 

themselves  and  the  auditors,  for  to  hear  well  one  should 

see  well  the  whole  face  of  the  person  to  whom  one 

listens.  The  Romans,  who  had  to  speak  constantly  to 

thousands,  and  often  in  dumb  show,  understood  this, 

and  were  not  the  fools  to  go  down  to  the  forum  with 

* 

moustaches  on  their  upper  lips,  or,  when  they  wanted 
to  he  well  understood,  with  any  sort  of  hirsute  covering 
on  their  faces.  It  used  to  be  thus  at  the  Paris  Bar,  and 
only  advocates  in  doubtful  faith  find  their  profit  in 
freedom  to  wear  their  beards. 

I  did  not  see  a  single  defective  mouth  among  the 
feminine  candidates,  and  saw  four  mouths  just  the  thing 
for  the  stage  in  cherry  ripeness  of  the  lips,  good  form 
for  the  throwing  out  of  the  voice,  and  clear  articulation, 
and  those  perfect  sets  of  teeth  that  make  an  excellent 
sounding-board  and  help  a  smile  to  charm.  Nor  did  I 
see  a  face  that  could  be  called  plain  or  vulgar,  though 
there  was  not  one  that  might  he  properly  termed  aristo¬ 
cratic  or  lady-like.  Faces  were  often  round,  but  features 
in  every  instance  well  proportioned  and  eyes  frequently 
fine  enough  to  more  than  redeem  irregular  noses.  Mile. 
Ducos  has  a  delightful  play  of  countenance,  a  voice  rich 
in  shades,  that  at  once  takes  the  ear  and  keeps  it. 
Mile.  Celiat,  in  the  intensity  of  ocular  expression, 
is  well  fitted  for  melodrama.  She  played  just  as  she 
ought  as  Roxane,  in  whom  one  divined  at  once  a 
victim  of  fatality.  This  pupil  of  M.  Paul  Mounet  has 
temperament,  knows  how  in  a  noble  part  to  keep  in 
character  without  forcing  effects,  and  rather  goes  in 
for  suggestion  than  demonstration,  while  avoiding  tame¬ 
ness.  Her  features  are  suitable  to  noble  parts  without 
any  classicality,  and  she  has  a  splendidly  set-up  figure. 
As  to  Mile.  Bernard,  she  is  a  long-nosed — not  too  long — 
divinity,  fresh  down  from  Olympus,  and  would  be  an 
ideal  Penelope  tricking  her  suitors.  Ulysses  taught 
his  attractive  wife  a  trick  or  two  before  he  set  sail  for 
Troy,  and  she  assimilated  well  the  lesson.  There  is 
something  of  this  trickery  in  the  play  of  Mile.  Bernard's 


eyes,  who  might  be  a  Greek  of  the  Homeric  time, 
descended  from  Phoenician  traders. 

I  come  last  to  a  blonde  beauty,  Mile.  Gamey.  We  all 
fell  in  love  with  her,  as  she  gave  us  arch,  lively,  and 
delightful  Rosine.  Mile.  Gamey’s  answers  to  the 
angelic  type,  as  given  in  some  of  Raphael  Colin’s 
modern  renderings  of  celestial  beings.  She  is  exactly 
like  early  photos  I  have  been  shown  of  Mrs.  Howard 
Gould.  Can  I  say  more?  I  am  sorry  that  I  mush 
not  review  more  fully  the  long  array  of  coming  actresses 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  light,  gay,  elegant,  and 
spirituelle  comedy.  Almost  at  their  head  I  incline  to- 
place  Mile.  Cappazza,  daughter  of  a  Corsican  balloonist. 

THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 

July  6 :  My  wife  and  I  to  the  Hicks’  playhouse,  where 
we  saw  acted  the  new  play  “  In  Borrowed  Plumes  — a 
piece  made  by  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  and  mighty  good 
wit  therein ;  and  if  the  plot  were  equal  to  the  dialogue 
would  have  an  assured  run.  But  Lord !  how  short  a 
time  it  seems  since  first  I  saw  her  when  married  to 
Lord  Randolph.  A  mighty  clever  pair  they,  and  in 
brains  and  brilliancy  well  matched.  But  how  irrespon¬ 
sible  my  lord,  and  as  it  we  re  a  madcap,  so  that  none 
ever  knew  what  he  would  do  next,  and  himself  least 
of  all.  Some  of  his  quips  and  jests  come  back  to- 
me,  and  one  in  particular,  which  do  make  me  laugh 
whenever  I  think  of  it.  The  story  was  of  a  certain 
young  gentleman,  who  did  marry  a  mighty  rich  lady, 
yet  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother,  and  of  great 
virtue,  sobriety,  and  decorum.  But  he  doubtful  how  it 
behoved  him  to  comport  himself  towards  one  so  staid 
and  elderly,  and  feel  frivolous  gallantries  to  be  out  of 
place.  Presently,  to  his  wife’s  boudoir,  and  see  no  one 
there,  till,  on  a  sudden,  a  head  in  a  night-cap  pop  forth 
from  behind  a  screen,  and  a  piping  voice  squeak  out 
skittishly  :  “  Peep-bo  !  You  can’t  catch  me.” 

And  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  this  story  to  my  wife, 
who,  for  all  she  feign  to  be  shocked,  do  relish  it 
mightily. 

The  house  among  the  most  brilliant  of  this  season. 
Winston  Churchill,  with  his  wife,  and  John  Churchill 
in  a  box  together,  eagerly  watching  their  mother’s  play, 
which  methought  filial  and  as  it  should  be.  Also,  I  did 
recognise  Prince  Francis  of  Teck,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  Princess  Henry  of  Pless,  the  Duchess  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Mrs.  Willie  James,  and  others. 

I  did  greatly  admire  the  style  wherein  was  cut  the 
coat  of  Prince  Francis,  and  did  scan  him  closely 
through  my  glasses,  so  that  I  might  record,  as  it  were, 
a  mental  pattern,  for  my  tailor’s  guidance.  Anon  he 
move  where  I  cannot  see  him,  so  content  myself  with 
watching  the  piece.  Whisper  a  remark  thereon  to  my 
wife,  who  do  not  hear  nor  notice,  having  her  head  turned 
away  from  the  stage  and  her  eyes  glued  on  the  gown 
of  a  well-dressed  woman  near  us.  Which  vex  me,  and 
I  chide  her  sharply  for  her  silliness  and  will  not  take 
her  to  the  play  again  if  she  will  do  naught  but  look  at 
the  other  women’s  frocks.  For  Lord !  this  female  sex  t 
Their  whole  happines  bound  up  in  cloathes,  so  that  I 
verily  believe  there  will  be  no  bliss  for  them  in  Heaven 
unless  they  have  scope  for  rivalry  in  their  angelick 
toilets. 

Presently  Lord  Francis  stand  up,  and  I  am  able  to 
complete  my  survey  and  register  my  mental  pattern  of 
his  coat— to  my  great  content. 

July  7:  Up  and  rode  in  the  Row,  and  the  morning" 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  I,  as  it  were,  in  harmony  with 
•nature,  and  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Home 
to  breakfast.  Give  my  wife  £5  to  go  and  spend  at 
Liberty’s,  where  they  have  a  sale  and  great  store  of 
modish  trifles  that  take  the  women’s  fancy.  She 
touched  by  my  generosity  and  thank  me  warmly,. 
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and  soon  away  with  the  money  in  her  purse  burning 
to  be  expended.  I  into  my  new  flannel  suit,  mighty 
neat,  and  by  taxi  to  Paddington,  whence  by  rail 
with  Bet  to  Henley.  I  have  chartered  a  boat,  and  we 
pass  the  most  of  the  day  on  the  water.  A  gay  sight; 
and  many  pretty  women  and  much  good  millinery. 
But  what  strike  me  most  of  all  was  the  many  punt-loads 
of  loving  couples  we  did  pass,,  moored  against  the  banks, 
or  drifting  in  the  backwaters;  and  there  were  few  of 
these  couples  but  were  reclining  side  by  side  in  the 
bottoms  of  their  punts,  with  their  arms  each  about  the 
other,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  passers-by. 
Which  showed,  methought,  as  brazen  hardihood  as  ever 
I  beheld. 

Saw  the  race  between  the  Belgians  and  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford,  which  the  Belgians  win;  but  a 
stiff  tussle.  And  it  set  me  musing  on  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  rowers  and  the  siglit-seers.  those  toiling  their 
souls  out  to  afford  these  a  pretext  for  an  idle  holiday. 
And  without  the  rowers  there  would  be  no  Henley; 
yet  of  the  thousands  who  flock  thereto  not  one  in  ten 
payeth  any  heed  to  them  Which  methought  strange. 

Quarrel  with  Bet,  she  throwing  me  over,  for  a  fellow 
well  known  on  Change,  whom  we  met,  a  fat  popinjay, 
but  mighty  rich.  So  I  home  alone,  and  think  I  am 
well  rid  of  her.  For,  Lord!  what  a  vulgar  wench  it 
is,  and  how  fat  and  how  painted !  So  that  I  am  lost 
in  amazement  to  think  that  I  could  ever  have  looked 
twice  at  the  harridan. 

Reckon  the  day’s  expenses.  They  £14  10s.,  but  will 
stop  the  £5  I  gave  my  wife  out  of  her  next  quarterly 
allowance. 

July  S:  To  Kensington  to  see  the  King  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Imperial  College  of  Science. 
The  Queen  and  the  Princess  Victoria  with  him;  also 
present  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Lord  Crewe 
read  the  address,  and  he  is  a  fine  man  and  I  like  his 
manner  of  wearing  his  necktie,  and  am  resolved  to  copy 
it  The  King  reply  in  words  graceful  and  befitting. 
He  hath  a  rare  gift  of  saying  just  what  should  be  said, 
and  always  touching,  so  to  speak,  the  true  keynote. 

While  the  King  was  speaking,  I  catched  the  Queen’s 
©ye,  and  did  think.it  dwelt  upon  me,  for  a  moment, 
approvingly.  And  I  am  looking  very  well  this  day  in 
my  new  frock-coat  and  dark  cashmere  trousers,  which 
hang  equal  to  anything  I  ever  see,  and  cannot  help 
glancing  down  at  them  ever  and  anon. 

It  -was  pretty  to  observe  how  deftly  the  King  did 
handle  the  spirit-level  and  the  mallet,  as  he  might" have 
been  a  mason.  But  what  delight  me  more  than  all  was 
the  singing  of  the  Abbey  Choir  under  the  direction  of 
my  old  friend  Westminster  Bridge,  as  they  do  call  him; 
and  I  was  entirely  ravished  by  that  divine  musick. 

At  night  I  with  my  "wife  to  the  Reception  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club*.  Lord  and  Lady  Carrington 
did  receive  the  guests.  But  Lord!  What  a  business 
to  come  near  them  in  the  motley  crush.  And  1  am  put 
in  mind  of  the  beasts  going  into  the  Ark,  and  how  some 
must  have  stared  at  the  strange  and  uncouth  company 
in  which  they  found  themselves.  Some  persons  of 
quality  there  were.  But  the  bulk,  outlandish  men,  and 
more  outlandish  women,  and  the  gowns  of  the  latter 
outlandish  beyond  all  and  strike  me  dumb. 

Presently  came  Asquith  and  the  Ministers,  with  him 
Mrs.  Asquith;  and  a  mighty  cordial  reception.  But  I 
was  most  pleased  by  my  being  introduced  to  Shackleton, 
who  a  modest  man,  of  good  discourse  withal,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  meet  him  again. 

Home  with  my  wife,  and  as  we  leave  the  club,  see 
Lord  and  Lady  Carrington  still  shaking  hands  with 
newcomers.  But  Lord!  how  tired  must  they  be  and 
how  their  hands  must  ache;  yet  go  through  with  it 
smiling,  as  if  they  enjoyed  it,  all  in  the  good  cause 
whereof  they  are  such  staunch  upholders. 

July  9:  My  wife  will  go  to  Lord’s  for  Eton  and 
Harrow,  and  I  with  her.  Much  good  company  and  all 
well  dressed.  Presently,  whom  should  I  see  go  past 
but  Bet  with  her  City  popinmv!  And  how  she  can 
have  the  face  to  flaunt  it  at  such  a  gathering  with 
an  elderly  man,  husband  of  another  woman,  do  wholly 


surpass  me,  and  I  am,  as  it  were,  lost  in  wonder  at  their 
brazenness.  But  praise  Heaven,  I  am  quit  of  the 
baggage. 

Watched  the  cricket  awhile;  and  could  not  but 
observe  how  small  these  boys  are  nowadays  by  com¬ 
parison.  with  what  they  were  when  I  was  at  Eton, 
lor  Lord!  in  those  days  boys  of  eighteen  were  grown 
men,  but  now  mere  children.  And  I  cannot  account 
for  it. 

July  10 :  Lunching  this  day  at  the  Savoy,  I  again 
see  Bet  and  her  financier.  And  I  gravely  doubt  if  it 
be  not  my  Christian  duty  to  warn  his  ill-used  wife, 
whom  I  pity  from  my  heart  in  being  married  to  that 
graceless  scoundrel. 

July  11  (Lord’s  Bay):  Had  intended  to  go  with 
my  wife  to  God’s  House;  but  remember  that  Pinch, 
our  terrier,  have  had  no  exercise  these  seven  days. 
So,  taking  pity  on  the  poor  beast,  by  rail  to  Epsom, 
and  Pinch  run  to  his  heart’s  content  on  the  Downs, 
while  I  am  playing  golf. 


# 

LOST  OPPORTUNITIES. 

(The  wail  of  a  gouty  gourmand,  on  reading  the  current  issue 
of  the  Practitioner.) 

'Tis  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 

A  time  by  no  means  short. 

That,  martyr  to  a  gouty  toe, 

I  gave  up  drinking  port. 

•’  Z  *  t  jJ  ’  ‘  .*  i 1  ...  •  :  j 

For  then  the  doctors  all  made  out, 

That,  if  there  was  one  sort 

Of  beverage  to  bring  on  gout, 

That  beverage  was  port ; 

But  now  our  Galens,  fickle  tribe, 

„  To  Douro’s  juice  pay  court, 

And,  renegades,  for  gout  prescribe 

This  erst  forbidden  jDort.  *'■ 

It  makes  me  more  than  half  inclined 
To  swear  words  to  resort, 

When  useless  all  these  years  I  find 
Of  abstinence  from  port. 

As  Jack  looks  back  on  chances  missed — 

Ah  !  bitter  memory’s  sport — 

And  counts  the  girls  he  might  have  kissed. 

But  didn’t,  while  in  port; 

So  I,  bemoaning  Fate’s  arrears, 

Would  on  the  jade  retort: 

“  O  give  me  back  my  thirty  years 
Of  past-potential  port!” 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- pO* - 

THE  less  we  know  of  others,  dear  Lady  Betty, 
the  more  we  think  of  ourselves.  The  isolated 
English  of  the  past  imagined  that  foreigners 
were  idolaters,  unenlightened,  immoral,  untruthful, 
cowardly,  effeminate,  dirty,  pigmies,  and  paupers, 
and  they  themselves  sensible,  honest,  free,  brave, 
rich,  incomparable,  and  irresistible.  The  experience 
which  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  closer 
competition,  and  improved  methods  of  communication 
have  given  the  English  of  to-day  has  diminished  their 
confidence,  and  causes  them  to  suppose  they  are 
deteriorating  and  the  foreigner  is  improving  rapidly. 
From  those  conditions  mostly  comes  the  new  fear.  It  is 
a  phase;  it  will  pass. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Climate,  creed,  cooking,  and  customs — in  combination 


;  R  M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle.”  Norwegian  Fjords  Cruises 
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- — make  character.  .  The  creed,  cooking,  and  customs  in 
England  have  been  altered  considerably  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  and,  consequently,  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  were  there  some  change  in  the  character  of  those 
amongst  us  who  have  most  adapted  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  in  these  directions. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  population,  however,  has 
not  adopted  those  changes ;  the  general  public  is  little 
altered  beyond  being  better  educated,  more  experienced, 
and  more  healthy  and  hopeful  than  were  those  who 
composed  it  even  in  the  immediate  past. 

. 

Every  climate  has  its  cooking;  there  are  those  who 
insist  that  French  cooking  is  unsuitable  to  the  English 
climate,  and  maintain  that  the  recent  increase  of  certain 
diseases  in  this  country  is  greatly  caused  by  the  change 
of  diet  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  inch  amongst 
us.  It  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  these  diseases  is 
•  more  general  amongst  our  wrell-to-do  than  it  is  amongst 
our  poor.  For  “Back  to  the  land,”  they  declare, 
should  be  substituted  “  Back  to  the  joint.” 

*  *  -x-  *  -x-  * 

The  Tories  having  established  a  one-sided  system, 
have  much  to  lose  by  any  alteration  calculated  to  make 
it  more  even,  and,  therefore,  always  associate  ruin  and 
decay  with  reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
sign  of  decay  in  any  class  in  England  except  in  that 
which  may  be  described  as  the  old  “  upper  class.”  The 
“  middle  class  ”  here  is  far  more  numerous  to-day  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  most  of  its  members  are 
immeasurably  more  refined  than  were  those  correspond¬ 
ing  to  them  in  the  past.  It  is  members  of  the  “  middle 
class”  who  mostly  frequent  the  art  exhibitions,  the 
more  serious  theatrical  entertainments,  and  the  concert- 
rooms,  who  attend  lectures  on  interesting  subjects,  and 
read  most.  The  “lower  class”  is  generally  much  im¬ 
proved  by  education  and  better  surroundings.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  manners  of  the  old  “upper  class”  have 
admittedly  greatly  deteriorated  in  recent  times,  the 
education  of  most  amongst  them  is  inferior  to  that 
which  many  of  their  predecessors  possessed,  and  they 
arc  not  so  high-principled  as  were  the  “  gentlemen  ”  of 
the  old  school  in  many  respects. 

It  is  common  in  England  for  writers  to  centre  the 
attention  upon  the  West  End,  and  infer  that  what  is 
thought  or  done  there  is  thought  or  done  throughout 
the  country — a  grave  mistake.  Bounded  by  Kensing¬ 
ton  to  the  west,  Victoria- street  to  the  south,  Leicester- 
square  to  the  east,  arid  Oxford-street  to  the  north,  the 
West  End  is  grossly  ignorant  of  most  of  that  which 
exists  beyond  these  limits,  and  those  who  inhabit  it 
might  be  described  as  being  a  separate  race  from  that 
which  forms  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  Oh,  how7  I  hate  the  expression  ‘It  will  never  do,’” 
said  Haydon  in  his  famous  lectures.  “When  Welling¬ 
ton  said  he  would  break  the  charm  of  Napoleon’s  in¬ 
vincibility,  wThat  was  the  reply!  ‘It  will  never  do!’ 
When  Columbus  asserted  there  was  another  hemi¬ 
sphere,  what  was  the  reply?  ‘It  will  never  do!’ 
And  when  Galileo  offered  to  prove  the  earth  went 
round  the  sun,  the  Holy  Inquisition  said,  ‘  It  shall 
never  do !  ’  ‘  It  will  never  do  ’  has  been  always  the 

favourite  watch-cry  of  those,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
;who  look  on  all  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  man¬ 
kind  as  indirect  reflections  on  the  narrowness  of  their 
own  petty  comprehension. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


“i Sport”  will  h*.  found  on  p.  106. 


Trains  ok  Luxe.— Carlsbad  and  Marienbad  Express 
daily  from,  London  at  9.0  a  m.  Engadine  and  Lucerne  Express, 
to  Zurich.  Landqnart,  Coire,  daily  11. n  a.m.  from  London. 
Simplon  Express  to  Lausanne,  Brigue,  Milan,  daily  11.0  a.m. 
from  London  Through  daily  trains  de  luxe  without  change 
to  all  the  Holiday  centres  of  Switzerland  and  to  all  the 
famous  Spas  of  Austria  and  Germany.  Detailed  information, 
accommodation  reserved  and  all  tickets  supplied  by  The  Inter¬ 
national  Sleeping  Car  Company,  20,  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 
“  The  Traveller  de  Luxe  ”  post  free  to  intending  travellers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“  this  MANTLE  OF  JEREMIAH.” 

Dear  “  Truth,” — Aren’t  you  a  little  unfair  to  the 
pessimism  of  the  poet  Kipling?  Read  the  verses  again, 
and  you  will  see  that  all  the  trouble  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  “City  of  Brass”  got  into  was  the  result 
of  one  initial  error  :  “  They  chose-  themselves  prophets 
and  priests  of  minute  understanding.”  After  that 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  the  fabled  City,  until 
the  dreadful  moment  when  “  out  of  the  Sea  rose  a  sign 
— out  of  Heaven  a  terror.” 

We  are  all  apt  to  go  astray  in  reading  the  riddles 
of  the  prophets,  but  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  poet’s 
meaning  in  this  instance,  he  is  alluding  to  the  last 
General  Election  and  the  afflictions  that  have  come 
upon  the  nation  in  consequence  of  it,  the  Lloyd  George 
Budget  in  particular. 

If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  with'  the  reflection  that  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  will  put  everything  to  rights.  In  place  of  “  pro¬ 
phets  and  priests  of  minute  understanding”  we  have 
only  to  choose  ourselves  men  of  colossal  intellect  like 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  and  the  sun  will  once  more  shine  on  the  City  of 
Brass.  The  sign  will  sink  back  int-o  the  Sea  and  the 
terror  will  retire  into  Heaven,  or,  if  not,  we  .  shall  have 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  know  what  ought  to  he 
done  under  such  ■circumstances,  and  will  do  it — as  we 
saw7  in  1899. 

The  prophet,  therefore,  indicates  the  remedy  as  well 
as  the  disease,  and  as  a  change  of  Ministers  is  easily 
effected  and  occurs  on  the  average  about  once  in  five 
years,  I  think  you  ought  to  admit  that  his  pessimism 
is  only  skin  deep.  Jeremiah,  Junior. 


ARE  MORE  JUDGES  NEEDED? 

Sir, — The  City  Solicitor  whose  letter  you  published 
last  week  may  think  no  more  judges  are  needed. 
Perhaps  if  all  were  as  good  as  the  best  It  might 
be  so,  but  I  doubt-  it.  As  to  the  vacation,  it  is  long, 
hut  judicial  work  is  not  easy.  There  are  no  managing 
clerks  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  work.  As  to  delay,  any 
Master  in  the  King’s  Bench  will'  tell  how  summonses 
for  time  are  taken  out  and  clog  the  wheels  of  justice. 
The  solicitor  asks  for  time  for  everything.  He  objects 
to  be  rushed.  He  turns  the  papers  on  to  counsel  at 
the  last  moment,  and  gets  time  because  his  counsel  has 
not  done  his  work.  Counsel  is  blamed.  Time  is  given. 
The  action  is  delayed.  The  client  curses.  But  the 
solicitor  gets  paid,  and  settles  the  case  before  he  briefs 

i  Counsel. 


INDIAN  OFFICERS’  GRIEVANCES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  May  12,  page  1124,  you 
refer  to  the  fact  that  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  are 
still  “  asking  for  more.”  The  recent  concessions  in 
the  matter  of  pay  to  the  Indian  Army— both 
British  and  native  rank£- — were  not  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  King’s 
proclamation  hinted  that  something  was  going 
to  he  done  for  the  Indian  Army.  In  the  interim 
the  Indian  press  stated  that  this  undoubtedly 
meant  an  increase  of  pay,  and  all  ranks  eagerly 
awaited  the  announcement  of  the  amount.  Under 
the  old  rules,  Native  Officers  consisted  of  four 
grades,  viz: — 1st  class  Subadars,  2nd  class  Subadars, 
1st  class  Jemadars,  2nd  class  Jemadars.  Those  in  the 
infantry  were  paid  Rs.100,  Rs.80,  Rs.50,  Rs.40  per 
mensem  respectively.  Promotion  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grade  was  gained  by  length  of  service:  and  by 
went.  Many  native  officers  never  got  higher  than  tho 
second  grade  of  their  rank  because  they  showed  no  fit¬ 
ness  for  further  promotion,  and  the  power  of  the  C.O. 
to  pass  them  over  made  for  efficiency.  Now  when  tho 
actual  official  announcement  was  made,  it  turned  out 
that  there  was  in  future  to  he  only  one  grade  of  each 
rank  with  the  higher  rate  of  pay.  This  meant  hitter 
disappointment  for  half  the  native  officers  in  every 
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regiment,  the  abolition  of  an  aid  to  efficiency,  and  a 
reward  to  the  least  deserving.  It  was  a  grievous 
mistake.  An  increase  of  Rs.5  to  each  grade  of 
Jemadar,  and  of  Its. 10  to  each  grade  of  Subadar  would 
have  given  far  greater  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and 
the  cost  to  Government  would  have  remained  the  same. 

The  same  disappointment  obtains  among  the  senior 
British  officers.  We  all  acknowledge  that  the  pay  of 
the  junior  ranks  was  that  which  called  for  an  increase, 
but  we  have  all  been  juniors  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  the  burden  still  remains  for  many  of  us  in  the 
shape  of  debts.  I  do  not  advocate  an  increase  of  pay 
for  the  seniors,  but  I  do  say  that  a  bonus  should  be 
given  to  those  field  officers  who  did  not  benefit  under 
the  new  rules. 

I  fear  your  suggestion  regarding  provision  of 
passages  is  Utopian,  but  there  are  smaller  privileges 
more  easily  granted.  There  is  known  throughout 
India  a  paper  called  “Form  E,”  which  is  a  certifi¬ 
cate  given  to  officers  travelling  on  duty  to  enable 
them  to  travel  in  a  first-class  carriage  at  second-class 
fares.  It  was  recently  advocated  by  a  prominent  Indian 
newspaper  that  this  privilege  should  be  extended  to 
officers  and  their  families  whenever  travelling  by  train. 
^Ve  all  expected  that  this  would  come,  but  a  new 
“Form  E”  has  just  come  out,  which  actually  denies 
this  privilege  in  future  to  officers  (proceeding  on  their 
annual  “privilege  leave,”  for  which  purposes 
Form  E  ’  has  been  largely  utilised  in  the  past,  owing 
to  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  regulations  defining 
“privilege  leave”  as  “duty.”  The  distances  to  be 
travelled  in  India  are  immense,  and  the  railway  fares 
for.  a  family  man  are  often  the  prohibition  of  his 
taking  leave  at  all.  The  granting  of  this  boon  would 
be  inestimable,  and  I  trust  you  will  advocate  it. 

Summed  up  my  suggestions  are  (i)  A  bonus 
to  all  those  native  officers  and  British  officers  who  do 
not  benefit  by  the  recent  increase  of  pay;  (ii)  The  in- 
troduct1011  of  the  “Officer’s  ticket,”  or  the  application 
o  Form  E  to  the  officer  and  his  family  whenever 
travelling  'by  rail.  I  enclose  my  card,  and  am  yours 
truH’  Field  Officer. 


MAMMON. 


STOCKS  FOR  WOMEN. — I. 

SINCE  it  was  first  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  the 
subject  of  Woman  and  Her  Money  has  been  freely 
discussed  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  The  outcome  of  the 
discussion  has  been  a  general  admission  that  woman’s 
education  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  investments  has 
been  rather  badly  neglected,  but  so  far  I  have  not 
obsei  ved  any  earnest  attempt  made  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  on  the  subject  towards  supplying  the  practical 
knowledge  that  is  lacking.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
brief  article  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  to  ladies  having 
control  of  capital  one  or  two  suggestions ;  they  are  of 
an  elementary  character,  but  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  ignorance  upon  some  of  the  fundamental 
rules  regarding  investment  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  financial  suffering — I  was  going  to  add  amongst 
men.  as  well  as  women,  but  these  remarks  are  intended 
specially  for  the  latter.  To  most  women  the  City  is 
a  closed  book ;  the  fair  sex  has  during  recent  years  been 
encroaching  more  and  more  upon  what  was  formerly 
man’s  sole  domain,  but  so  far  woman  has  failed  to  invade 
the  realm  of  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  stockbroker, 
or  the  company  director.  There  are  plenty  of  women 
moneylenders  scattered  up- and  down  the  country,  and 
a  well-known  City  bucket-shop  has  for  some  time’ been 
run  by  a  woman— the  fact  that  it  has  already  failed 
twice  being  a  reflection  rather  upon  the  inherent  char¬ 
acter  of  a  bucket-shop  than  upon  its  owner,  seeing  that 
the  gains  of  the  clients  constitute  the  losses  of  the 
bucket-shop,  and  vice  versa.  Still,  I  am  thinking,  not 
of  Madame  Humbert,  but  of  the  average  woman,  whom 
I  have  reason  to  know  is  marked  down  as  the  prey 
of  the  shadier  class  of  City  operators.  Before  me  as 
I  write  is  a  circular  bearing  the  address  of  a  London 
firm  of  printers  offering  for  sale  a  list  of  the  addresses 


of  108,000  ladies  living  in  the  country  who  are  known 
to  possess  money  in  Government  securities  or  the  stocks 
and  shares  of  joint  stock  companies.  Those  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  the  City  may  imagine 
what  a  danger  such  a  list  (harmless  enough  in  itself) 
might  prove  in  the  hands  of  rapacious  company  pro¬ 
moters  and  bucket-shop  keepers.  The  circulars  of  the 
touting  brigade  invariably  commence  “  Dear  Sir  (or 
Madam),’  and  too  often  they  are  intended  for  madam 
only.  I  know  of  cases  where  the  husband  and  wife 
are  both  on  the  register  of  various  joint  stock  companies, 
and  while  on  that  account  they  each  get  freely  supplied 
with  circulars  and  prospectuses  of  new  deals  and  enter¬ 
prises,  the  most  doubtful  offers  are  reserved  for  the  wife 
alone. 

My  first  piece  of  advice  to  women  is,  shun  all  outside 
brokers.  This  applies  to  all  brokers  who  circularise ; 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  must  not  address  the 
public  other  than  their  own  clients.  With  the  majority 
of  outside  brokers  speculation  is  spelt  peculation. 
Even  admitting  that  there  are  a  few  honest  circularising 
brokers,  why  should  you  deal  with  an  “  outsider  ”  and 
take  all  the  attendant  risks,  when  there  are  hundreds  of 
Stock  Exchange  firms  willing  to  do  your  business,  who 
charge  no  more  (and  usually  less)  than  the  outsider,  and 
who  (unlike  the  outsider)  are  subject  to  a  committee 
which  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public?  There  are 
some  outsiders  who  will  tell  you  that  they  deal  “  free  of 
commission.”  You  may  treat  the  assertion  as  you 
would  that  of  any  other  stranger  who  offers  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Usually  the  man  who  deals  “free  of 
commission  ”  charges  the  client  a  price  so  much  higher 
than  that  which  he  would  pay  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
that  his  hidden  commission  is  a  decidedly  fat  one.  In 
othei  cases  he  is  the  actual  vendor  of  fifth-rate  securities 
which  cannot  be  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  all. 

Further,  I  would  recommend  ladies  to  leave  specula¬ 
tion  severely  alone.  To  define  the  exact  boundary  line 
between  speculation  and  investment  is  not  always  an 
easy  task,  but  my  warning  applies  primarily  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stocks  or  shares  which  you  do  not  mean  to 
take  up  and  hold,  but  simply  to  run  for  a  time  on  the 
chance  of  securing  a  profit.  Operations  of  the  kind  may 
be  very  fascinating,  but  without  a  good  deal  of  expert 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  market,  the  strong  probability  is  that  you  will 
bum  your  fingers.  You  will  be  well  advised  to  buy 
only  stocks  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  out- 
right,  and  to  take  up.  In  this  connection,  remember 
that  the  higher  the  yield  the  greater  the  risk.  This  is  a 
trite  saying,  but  the  fact  that  I  frequently  get  requests 
from  ladies  for  “  a  safe  investment  to  yield  10  per  cent.” 
shows  that,  the  prevailing  idea  of  what  return  can  be 
obtained  without  risk  is  still  somewhat  hazy.  You  will 

find  that  Consols — the  safest  security  in  the  world _ 

give  a  yield  of  less  than  3  per  cent.,  while  other  stocks 
to  which  trustees  are  limited  under  the  Act  do  not  offer 
more  than  from  3  to  3^  per  cent.  If  you  are  not  bound 
down  m  your  choice  by  the  Act,  it  would  be  possible 
by  judicious  selection  and  the  spreading  of  your  invest- 
inents  to  get  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  without  undue 
risk.  Above  that  limit  you  would  be  well  advised  as  a 
general  rule  not  to  go.  In  next  week’s  article  I  propose 
to  give  a  short  list  of  securities  suitable  for  investors 
who  are  not  restricted  by  the  Trustee  Act. 


ACTIVITY  IN  THE  “  JUNGLE.” 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  week  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  the  revival  of  activity  in  the 
West  African  Mining  Market.  As  was  recorded  in 
recent  issues  of  Truth,  well-informed  people  were 
looking  for  a  growth  of  speculative  interest  in  “  Jungle  ” 
gold,  shares  sooner  or  later — in  the  autumn  if  not 
earlier — and  as  it  turns  out  certain  events  have  taken 
place  which  have  had  the  result  of  attracting  increased 
attention  to  the  market  “sooner”  instead  of  “later.” 
The  question  which  was  probably  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  speculators  duriner  the  last  week-end 
was  as  to  whether  the  movement  in  West  African 
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gold  share®  which  appeared  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest  after  the  carry  over  on  Friday  was  really  the 
initial  stage  of  a  boomlet.  In  this  connection  there 
are  several  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  interesting  to  review  the1  situation, 
especially  as  so  much  has  happened  during  the  last  six 
or  eight  months  in  relation  to  the  market  and  the 
industry. 

Public  confidence  in  the  “Jungle”  was  considerably 
shaken  some  years  ago  by  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  market  and  the  mining  industry  were 
in  a  parlous  condition.  Both  lacked  influential  back¬ 
ing.  The  climate  militated  against  the  economical 
working  of  the  mines,  costs  were  high,  and  profits  were 
almost  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Desirous  of 
knowing  whether  it  was  really  any  good  hoping  foi 
better  things,  a  syndicate  of  market  men  determined  to 
obtain  an  unbiassed  report  by  an  experienced  engineer, 
and  Mr.  W.  Broadbridge,  an  expert  with  Band  and 
Westralian  experience,  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Coast 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  In  his  report — a  lengthy 
summary  of  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  financial 
papers — he  went  very  fully  into  the  position,  showing 
what  the  difficulties  were  and  how  things  could  be 
improved.  As  regards  the  prospects  of  the  industry, 
his  report  was  distinctly  encouraging,  and  he  backed  his 
opinion  that  the  mines  could  be  made  to  pay  with  proper 
management  and  equipment  by  accepting  the  post  of 
superintendent  to  two  of  them.  Bater  in  the  year 
another  well-known  expert,  Mr.  J.  GEL  Curie,  author  of 
“  Gold  Mines  of  the  World,”  visited  the  mining  fields 
of  West  Africa,  and  he,  too,  expressed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  prospects.  Then  came  the  news  which 
had  still  greater  influence  in  connection  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  towards  the  market,  namely,  that  the 
Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  was  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  certain  West 
African  companies,  and  that  the  technical  control  of  the 
mines  in  question  would  be  in  its  hands.  Very  natur¬ 
ally,  a  good  deal  of  importance  was  at  once  attached  to 
this  *  development  by  well-informed  people,  who  recog¬ 
nised  that  if  anything  could  restore  confidence  in  things 
West  African  the  fact  of  this  influential  firm  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  “Jungle”  was  practically  bound 
to  do  so.  The  Consolidated  Goldfields’  lead  was  soon 
followed  by  another  big  Band  house,  Messrs.  A.  Goerz 
and  Co.,  and  during  the  past  week  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming  to  show  that  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and 
Co.  are  also  largely  interested.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  much  more  cheerful  feeling  prevails  regarding  the 
West  African  outlook. 

“  From  my  experience  of  South  African  mining 
houses  they  are  not  wont  to  put  their  money  into  any¬ 
thing  without  due  consideration;  they  make  the  utmost, 
inquiry  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  value — at  any 
rate,  the  prospective  value — of  the  assets  they  are  asked 
to  take  part  in.”  This  extract  from  the  chairman’s 
speech  at  the  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  meeting  last 
week  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  since  made  that  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and  Co. 
have  purchased  a  large  line  of  Prestea  Block  ‘  A  ’  shares 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  And 
the  remarks  quoted  carry  all  the  more  weight  since 
they  were  made  by  Mr.  Fricker,  seeing  that  he  has 
considerable  Band  experience.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  Consolidated  Goldfields’  joint  managers  at  Johannes¬ 
burg,  and  has  now  come  to  London  to  take  charge  of 
that  company’s  numerous  West  African  interests.  His 
speech  at  the  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  meeting  was 
awaited  with  considerable  interest  to  see  what  sort  of  an 
impression  he  has  gained  respecting  West  African 
mining,  and  not  a  little  satisfaction  has  been  expressed 
at  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  space 
to  deal  at  any  length  with  his  interesting  review ;  it 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  he  congratulated  the  share¬ 
holders  upon  being  connected  “  with  a  very  valuable 
gold-producing  country,”  and  added  :  — 

In  this  district,  as  in  other  districts,  mipes  will  be  variable  in 
their  gold  contents.  Doubtless  here  as  elsewhere  some  will  be 
payable  and  some  will  not  be  payable ;  but  we  are  in  our  infancy, 
and  so  far  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface — that  is  to  say,  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  properties — and  we  have  a  very 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can  say  we  have  proved  them.  It  seems 


to  me  that  the  developments  so  far  have  been  sufficiently  encourag¬ 
ing  to  warrant  the  optimism  which  is  felt  as  to  the  field’s  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  we  are  quite  justified  in  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
open  up  a  country  whose  future  is  full  of  promise. 

Yet  another  expert  report  is  now  issued  dealing  with 
West  African  affairs,  the  author  being  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
who  has,  I  understand,  done  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and  Co.,  though  it  is  stated  that 
he  did  not  examine  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  mines — 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  report  referred  to— on 
their  behalf.  This  expert  says  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  in  West  Africa  is  that  of  labour,  and  he 
recommends  concerted  action  among  the  various  mining 
interests.  In  this  connection  it  is  reassuring  to  note 
that  Mr.  Fricker,  at  the  Amalgamated  meeting,  said 
he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  get  an 
ample  supply  of  labour  in  the  future.  He  understood 
there  was  an  ample  reserve  of  unskilled  labour  in  the 
northern  territories,  and  also  that  the  Government  was 
anxious  to  assist  in  supplying  the  mines. 

As  regards  the  share  market,  it  has  been  commented 
that  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  the  mines  on  which 
work  is  being  recommenced  can,  show  results  to  justify 
higher  quotations  for  their  shares,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  every  one  of  them  will  prove  a  success. 
People  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  however,  know  that  the  market  does  not  wait 
upon  actual  results;  it  discounts  them  in  advance.  For 
that  reason,  if  no  other,  a  period  of  activity  was  to  be 
expected  sooner  or  later.  During  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  I  have  frequently  recommended  West  African 
gold  mining  shares — as  speculations,  of  course — having 
recognised  the  importance  to'  the  market  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  co-operation  of  the  big  Kaffir  houses,  and 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  some  of  my  readers  have 
benefited  by  the  information  that  has  been-  published 
on  the  subject  in  these  columns.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  active  interest  being  taken  by  the  influential  firms 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  strongest  factors  the  West  African 
market  has  ever  had  to  go  upon.  Another  point  which 
is  calculated  to  tell  with  the  public  is,  the  low  level  at 
which  a  good  many  prices  stand  in  this  group,  and  in 
this  connection  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  following 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Fricker  (who,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  has  left  the  Band  to  attend  to  West  African 
matters)  :  — “  The  first  thing  which  strikes,  one  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Witwatersrancl,  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar,  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  mining  properties 
and  the  correspondingly  low  capitalisation  of  the  mining 
companies.”  Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  proved  in 
most  cases  whether  the  properties  are  of  great  value, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  market  is  going  to 
stand  still  until  it  gets  definite  proof.  There  are  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  a  speculative  movement  in 
the  “  Jungle,”  and  before  definite  proof  is  forthcoming 
as  to  the  value  of  the  numerous  mines  market  quotations 
will  probably  have  moved  up  and  down  a  good  deal. 


The  Stock  Markets — Reduction  in  the  “Bull”  Account 
in  Mines — Mexican  Railway  Merger  Developments 
— The  Home  Railway  Odtlook. 

The  Stock  markets  for  the  greater  part  of  last  week 
were  affected  by  Henley  and  the  fact  that  the  House 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  nineteen-day  account.  There 
was  a  well-sustained  investment  business  which  left  its 
mark  upon  prices  in  the  gilt-edged  section,  but  invest¬ 
ment  business  alone  would  not  nowadays  provide  bread 
— let  alone  butter — for  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
the  denizens  of  Throgmorton-street.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  week  a  fillip  was  given  to  speculation  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  at  the  carry-over  in  Mines  that  the  open  position 
had  been  materially  reduced.  The  threats  about  a 
limitation  of  carry-over  facilities  in  West  Africans  were 
not  fulfilled,  and  after  the  unsatisfactory  disclosures  at 
the  previous  Settlement— when  it  will  be  remembered 
the  open  account  showed  practically  no  reduction-  the 
knowledge  that  liquidation  had  really  been  effected 
put  heart  into  the  dealers  and  set  business  for  new 
time  ”  going  at  a  fair  pace. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  week  has  been 
the  fluctuations  in  Mexican  Railway  issues.  General 
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surprise  was  occasioned  on  Friday  when  a  letter  was 
posted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  from  the  Mexican 
Southern  announcing  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
Mexican :  Railway  for  a  unification  of  interests  were  at 
an  end  in  consequence  of  the  submission  by  the  Inter- 
oceanic  of  an  offer  for  the  leasing  of  the  Mexican 
Southern  undertaking.  Evidently  the  Southern  Board 
had  been  offered  better  terms  and  was  naturally  con¬ 
sidering  them.  Mexican  Southern  stockholders  are  in 
luck  s  way.  Their  company  first  gets  an  offer  from  one 
party,  which  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  good  to  send  the 
stock  up  from  50  to  72,  and  then  the  offer  is  outdone  by 
another,  which  sends  the  stock  up  several  pounds  higher. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Mexican  Railway  the 
abortive  result  of  the  negotiations  is  a  disappointment, 
though  the  mere  fact  that  the  contemplated  deal  sent 
up  Southern  stock  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  Mexican 
Rails  scarcely  at  all,  contains  a  solace  for  the  jilted 
party.  Had  the  market  boomed  Mexican  Rails  as  it 
boomed  Mexican  Southerns  on  merger  prospects  there 
would  have  been  room  for  a  perpendicular  drop  (as  the 
Yankees  say)  on  the  publication  of  last  Friday’s  letter. 
But  it  had  not  done  so.  Prices  have  recovered  mate¬ 
rially  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  the  rally  is 
based  -  upon  dividend  prospects  which  are  admittedly 
much  brighter  than  seemed  possible  less  than  a  twelve- 
month  ago.  Some  optimists  talk  about  a  distribution 
on  the  Ordinary  this  year.  That  may  be  expecting  too 
much,  but  the  full  6  per  cent,  upon  the  Second  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  not  unlikely.  Accompanying  the  latest  jump  in 
Mexican  Southerns  was  a  spurt  of  four  or  five  points 
in  Interoceanic  issues.  If  the  latter  company  does 
absorb  the  Mexican  Southern  it  will  mean  another  step 
towards  the  complete  nationalisation  of  Mexican  Rail¬ 
ways,  for  the  Interoceanic  is  controlled  by  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  Government,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  fully  dominating  the  country’s 
railway  systems,  has  obtained  an  important  financial 
interest. 

Home  Rails,  while  still  under  the  cloud  of  the 
Scottish  coal  trade  dispute,  preserved  a  firm  undertone. 
The  idea  is  growing  in  the  City  that  this  market  is  about 
to  enjoy  greater  popularity.  Traffics  lately  on  the 
principal  gpods  lines  have  shown  a  distinct  tendency  to 
improve,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  for  June  were 
taken  as  indicating  that  the  bottom  of  the  general 
industrial  depression  had  been  reached.  The  dividends 
about  to  be  declared  will  be  closely  watched  to  see  how 
far  the  economies  promised  have  been  realised..  A  few 
dividend  increases  would  probably  start  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing,  provided,  of  course,  general  market  conditions  were 
favourable. 

Mining  Markets  —  Kaffirs  Further  Sag  but  Become 
Firmer  After  the  Carry  -  Oyer— Rand  Gold, 
Labour  and  Dividend  Statistics — Another  “ Jungle” 
Reorganisation — Prestea  Block  “  A.” 

During  the  past  week  the  Kaffir  market  has  presented 
a  quieter  appearance  than  for  some  time  previously,  and 
prices  have  not  moved  either  way  to  any  great  extent. 
Before  the  carry-over  the  tendency  was  dull,  there  being 
little  or  no  inclination  to  lend  support  until  it  was  seen 
how  the  Settlement  was  likely  to  go  through,  market 
men  and  outside  speculators  having  learnt  a  lesson  from 
previous  carry-overs.  Moreover,  it  was  the  tail  end  of 
a  nineteen-day  account,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the 
commencement  of  the  holiday  season.  Things  brightened 
up  a  bit,  however,  when  it  was  found  that  the  carry-over 
had  disclosed  a  considerably  reduced  account  and  .  that 
the  contangoing  was  done  with  comparative  ease.  Paris 
has  given  a  little  support,  and  as  there  are  some  mem¬ 
bers  who  take  the  view  that  this  market  is  likely  to 
make  again  to  use  a  mining  phrase — before  very 
long,  there  has  been  a  modicum  of  fresh  speculation  on 
this  side.  At  the  time  of  writing  “Jungles  ”  are  attract¬ 
ing  chief  attention,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they 
enjoy  a  spell  of  activity,  but  that  will  not  preclude 
Kaffirs  from  making  some  headway  again.  The  main 
factors  which  were  at  the  back  of  the  recent  boom  in 
Kaffirs  remain — namely,  cheap  money  and  the  progress 
of  the  industry  in  respect  of  reduced  costs  and  increased 


profits.  The  only  doubtful  point  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
labour  supply.  One  or  two  of  the  recent  cables  from  Rand 
mines  have  told  of  a  shortage  of  labour,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  has  tended  to  restrict  fresh  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  market  to  some  extent.  It  is  usual  for  the 
supply  of  natives  to  fall  off  during  the  summer  months 
which  in  the  Colony  are  the  winter  months,  and  this 
year  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  question 
is  whether  the  decline  will  continue  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Rand  labour  figures  for  June  show  a  further 
loss  of  4,019  natives,  thus  reducing  the  total  number 
available  for  the  mines  to  154,260,  which,  however,  com¬ 
pares  with  148,722  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

The  gold  output  last  month  was  7,270  oz.  less  than  in 
the  previous  month  j  but,  of  course,  May  was  a  longer 
month.  On  the  basis  of  the  daily  average  production  the 
June  figure  is  20,574  oz.,  as  against  20,145  oz.  in  May. 

The  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  is 
3,636,658  oz.,  of  a  value  of  £15,447,547,  as  compared 
with  3,399,957  oz.,  valued  at  £14,442,089,  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1908.  The  half-year’s  Rand  dividends 
represent  in  cash  a  sum  of  over  four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  or  about  half  a  million  more  than  for  the  first 
half  of  last  year.  The  total  stated  does  not  include  the 
dividends  of  the.  finance  companies,  as  the  bulk  of  their 
payments  represents  a  redistribution  of  the  dividends 
leceived  by  them  in  respect  of  their  'holdings  in  the 
mining  enterprises. 

Yet  another  West  African  reorganisation  scheme  is 
on  the  tapis,  the  company  .concerned  this  time  being 
the  feekondi  and  Tarkvva,  which  owns  properties  on  the 
northern  extension  of  the  Taquah  field,  and  also  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  Prestea  line  of  reef.  The  scheme  is 
on  practically  the  same  lines  as  those  which  have 
been  proposed  in  connection  with  other  West  African 
undertakings,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
will  not  meet  with  approval.  The  holders  of  the  present 
issued  capital  of  £120,000  are  to  receive  in  exchange 
120,000  fully-paid  shares  of  5s.  each.  They  will  have 
tlie  light  to  subscribe  for  a  further  120,000  new  shares 
at  par,  and  the  subscribers  will  have  a  call  for  two 
years  on  an  equal  number  of  shares  also  at  par  (5s.) 

The  new  issue  has  been  guaranteed,  and  the  under¬ 
writers  get  a  two  years  option  on  shares  at  par.  In 
the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  option  shares  being  taken 
up  the  company  will  receive  cash  amounting1  to 
£105,000,  and  will  still  have  260,000  shares  unissued. 

A  veiv  interesting  circular  has  just  been  issued  to 
Prestea  Block  A  shareholders,  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  document  from  the  general,  if  not  from 
their,  point  of  view  being  the  statement  that  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  have  agreed  to  purchase  200,000 
shares  at  24s.  apiece,  with  a  call  for  two  years  of  50^000 
shares  at  27s.  6d.  per  share.  The  entry  of  this' in¬ 
fluential  firm  into  the  “Jungle”  is  referred  to  in  a 
separate  article  on  West  Africans  in  another  column. 

The  purchase  of  shares,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  is  > 

m  connection  with  the  proposed  increase  of  capital  to 
£750,000,  and  I  take  it  that  part  of  the  funds  to  be 
raised  by  the  new  issue  of  250,000  shares  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  repayment  of  existing  loans.  Milliner  i3 
to  be  suspended  at  the  Prestea  Block  “A”  mine°for 
about  three  months,  during  which  period  development 
will  be  pushed  ahead,  and  additions  made  to  plant.  It 
is  expected  that  when  crushing  is  resumed  it  will  be 
possible  to  treat  about  14,000  tons  per  month.  “  Iu 
this  way,”  the  official  circular  adds,  “working  costs 
should  be  reduced  and  profits  should  become  available 
for  distribution.”  The  terms  of  the  deal  look  very 
favourable  to  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and  Co.,  the  pre¬ 
sent  market  price  of  the  shares  now  being  over  30s.  ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  they  were  below  that  level 
just  before  the  announcement  of  the  arrangement  was 
made.  ^  Those  of  my  readers  who  purchased  Prestea 
Block  “  A’s  ”  about  17s.  when  they  were  recommended 
in  my  notes  several  months  ago  wdll  doubtless  be  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  that  this  big  firm  is  willing  to  nav 
24s.  each  for  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  and 
New  Gold  Coast  Agency  amalgamation  last  week  the 
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price  at  which  the  new  shares  are  to  be  offered  was,  by 
a  slip,  given  as  £5.  As  may  have  been  gathered  from 
the  context,  the  figure  should  have  been  £3. 

Dolcoath’s  Coming  Dividend. 

Now  that  the  returns  of  the  Dolcoath.  mine  for  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year  are  available,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
likely  to  be  paid  for  the  period.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  well-known  Cornish  mine  did  not  do  at  all 
well  last  year,  only  2^  per  cent,  being  distributed,  but 
a  few  months  ago  favourable  developments  caused  a 
recovery  in  the  shares  t-o  about  par  (£1)  and  attention 
was  called  in  my  notes  to  the  fact  that  the  output 
was  on  the  up-grade.  I  added,  however,  that  “there 
is  the  point  to  be  noted  that  the  price  of  Dolcoath 
shares  already  discounts  an  appreciable  advance  in 
profit.”  The  quotation  is  now  about  16s.  6d.  As 
regards  the  results  achieved  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1909  the  official  figures  show  a  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  ore  treated,  but  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  total  sum  realised  by  the  sales  of  black  tin  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  half  year.  The  following  table 
summarises  the  position  from  the  boom  period  a  few 
years  ago  to  date  : 


Period, 

Ore 

crushed. 

Black 

tin 

sold. 

Amount 

realised. 

Average 
price  of 
black  tin 
per  ton. 

Gross 

Profits. 

Co.'s  net 
profits. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

First  half  1906... 

49,934 

920 

97,263 

105 

13  4 

43,407 

40,165 

Second  half  1906 

50,245 

893 

101,374 

113 

8  9 

45,136 

41,757 

First  half  1907... 

61,243 

863 

104,094 

120 

11  9 

46,839 

41,421 

Second  half  1907 

49,795 

845 

80,649 

95 

6  1  . 

22,131 

16,755 

First  half  1908... 

48,849 

880 

71,768 

81 

9  9 

11,077 

6,293 

Second  half  1908 

49,869 

902 

70,239 

77 

17  2 

10,616 

5,891 

First  half  1909... 

45,880 

1,000 

79.S64 

81 

6  0 

The  last  profit  total  shown  in  the  above  table  was  the 
lowest  earned  by  the  company  since  1897,  although 
for  several  half-years  in  the  interim  the  average  price 
of  tin  was  lower  than  that  realised  during  the  last  half 
of  1908.  Incidentally,  the  results  set  out  in  the  table 
maybe  used  to  demonstrate  a  fact  that  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked,  namely  that  shareholders  in  base-metal  mines 
have  to  face  an  additional  risk  to  those  who  participate 
in  a  gold  mining  venture.  Besides  the  possibility  of 
variation  in  the  grade  of  ore  there  is  in  the  case  of 
a  copper,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc  proposition  the  fluctuation 
in  metal  prices  to  be  considered.  Consequently,  the 
shares  of  a  base-metal  mine  should  give  a  bigger  yield 
than  those  of  a  gold  mine  whose  product  is  of  a  prac¬ 
tically  fixed  value.  Yet  Dolcoath  shares  have  been 
valued  by  the  market  on  less  than  a  five  per  cent,  basis, 
whereas  on  the  very  best  Rand  gold  shares  at  least 
seven  per  cent,  has  been  obtainable. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question  of  Dolcoath’s 
coming  dividend.  No  particulars  are  yet  available  as 
to  working  expenses  during  the  six  months  under  re¬ 
view,  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  that  the  total  costs 
have  been  less  than  in  the  preceding  half-year,  since  less 
ore  by  4,000  tons  has  been  treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
lord’s  royalties  will  be  higher,  these  being  based  on 
output.  Assuming  the  cost  per  ton  to  have  been  the 
same  a-s  in  the  last  half  of  1908,  the  working  expendi¬ 
ture  would  be  about  £56,-50(J.  Adding  £5,300  for 
royalties  (one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  realised  by  sales 
of  black  tin)  we  get  a  total  of  £61,800  to  be  deducted 
from  the  £79,864  realised,  leaving,  say,  £18,000  as  the 
company’s  profit  from  the  black  tin  sold.  Other  items 
of  receipts  amount  to  about  £2,000  per  half-year,  and, 
besides,  there  is  the  carry-forward  of  £1,029  from  the 
end  of  1908  to  take  into  account.  These  would  bring 
the  balance  up  to  about  £21,000.  For  the  last-  half  of 
the  past  year  the  directors  wrote  off  nearly  £2,000,  and, 
allowing  for  a.  similar  deduction  in  respect  of  the  half- 
year  just  ended,  there  would  remain  for  dividend  pur¬ 
poses  a  sum  of  approximately  £19,000.  This  would 
permit  payment  of  a  dividend  of  Is.  per  share,  which 
calls  for  £17,000;  but  whether  the  directors  will  again 
divide  practically  up  to  the  hilt  remains,  of  course,  to 
be  seen. 


Industrials — Shell  Transports’  Siiarp  Rise — English 
Sewing  Cotton  Report — Furness,  Withy  &  Co. 

The  Industrial  market  has  been  for  the  most  part  in 
a  stagnant  condition,  the  most  notable  movement  of  the 
week  being  a  substantial  rise  in  Shell  Transports. 
Hudson  Bays  are  on  balance  unchanged  since  the 
meeting  at  which  Lord  Strathcona,  while  speaking  hope¬ 
fully  of  the  company’s  prospects,  once  more  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  on  the  subject  of  over-speculation.  In 
the  Telegraph  division  Anglo-American  Preferred  and 
Deferred  both  exhibit  a  further  slight  improvement, 
while  advances  have  also  been  registered  in  National 
Telephone  Preferred  and  Deferred  stocks.  One  of  the 
most  important  reports  of  the  week  was  that  of  the 
English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  which — as  wTas  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the.  depression  of  trade — shows  a 
falling-off  in  the  net  profit,  the  amount  being  £140,000 
as  compared  with  £187,400  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
ordinary  dividend  is  maintained  at  8  per  cent.,  but  the 
balance  forward  is  reduced  from  £66,938  to  £55,640, 
and  there  is  no  allocation  to  the  reserve,  which  twelve 
months  ago  was  augmented  by  £50,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  directors  have  written  off  from  this  year’s 
profits  a  sum  of  £21,346  as  the  loss  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  silk  business  which  has  been  sold.  Considering 
the  adverse  conditions,  the  company  has  really  done 
better  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  it  is  clear, 
moreover,  that  the  decline  in  earnings  which  has 
occurred  is  mainly  due.  to  the  poor  business  of  the 
American  Thread  Company.  The  English  Sewing 
Cotton  Company  holds  all  the  common  stock  in  this 
American  undertaking,  whose  net  profit  for  the  past 
year  was  £101,000,  as  against  £153,700  in  1907-8  and 
£229,000  in  1906-7.  These  figures,  bv  the  way,  furnish 
yet  another  object-lesson  from  the  United  States  for  the 
people  who  hug  the  foolish  delusion  that  Protection  is 
a  safeguard  against  trade  depression.  English  Sewing 
Cotton  shares  have  advanced  on  the  report,  and  Textile 
companies’  securities  generally  have  been  firm. 

Seeing  what  a  bad  time  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
concerns  generally  have  experienced,  the  report  of  Fur¬ 
ness,  Withy,  and  Co.  makes  a  comparatively  good  shew¬ 
ing.  Besides  being  shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  the 
company  is  interested  in  various  other  undertakings, 
and  the  directors  state  that  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  depression  through¬ 
out  the  industrial  world,  the  results  in  all  departments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Middleton  shipyard,  were' 
satisfactory.  In  the  preceding  financial  year  there  was 
a  loss  of  £17,267  on  the  shipbuilding  department,  and 
a  further  loss  of  £59,134  has  since  occurred.  This 
branch  of  the  business  has  now  been  disposed  of  to  a 
company  in  which  Furness,  Withy,  and  Co.  hold  the 
controlling  interest,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that 
effect  is  being  given  to  Sir  Christopher  Furness’s  scheme 
of  co-partnery  between  employers  and  employed.  The 
directors  state  that  under  this  scheme  the  relations 
between  the  management  and  the  workmen  are  most 
harmonious,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  place  of 
the  serious  losses  of  the  past  two  years— losses  largely 
attributable  to  labour  disputes — the  shipyard  will  soon 
give  the  company  a  ■satisfactory  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment.  After  writing  off  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
£59,134,  the  gross  profit  of  Furness,  Withy,  and  Co. 
for  the  past  year  was  £278,716,  as  against  £341,211. 
The  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  is  again  5  per  cent., 
and  the  balance  to  be  carried  forward  is  £88,132,  as 
compared  with  £102,315  brought  in. 

The  report  of  the  Bodega  Company,  Limited,  shows  a 
gratifying  increase  in  the  profit  for  the  past  year,  the 
amount  being  £28,113,  as  compared  with  £25,756.  This 
would,  of  course,  amply  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  which  has 
been  paid  for  the  last  four  years ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
extra  charges  to  which  the  business  will  be  liable  under 
the  Budget  proposals,  the  directors  invited  the  share¬ 
holders  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  dividend  on  this  occasion 
to  four  per  cent.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  in  another  column,  the  majority  of  the  share¬ 
holders  voted  in  favour  of  the  prudent  course  suggested 
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by  the  Board,  and  a  four  per  cent,  dividend  was  accord¬ 
ingly  declared. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  reports  are  published  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation, 
-Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons^  Limited,  The  International 
Tea  Company’s  Stores,  Limited,  the  Henriquez  Estates, 
Limited,  and  Denny,  Mott,  and  Dickson,  Limited. 


Promising  Oil  Shares. 

Among  the  many  oil  companies  formed  within  the 
last  few  years  two  whose  operations  have  been  attended 
with  very  marked  success  are  the  Burmah  Oil  Company 
ana  the  Californian  Oilfields.  In  view  of  the  growing 
interest  taken  by  investors  in  oil  shares  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  set  out  the  financial  position  of  these  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Burmah  Oil  Company  was  formed  about 
seven  years  ago  to  acquire  the  assets  and  to  provide 
the  funds  required  for  the  extension  of  the  business 
of  a  smaller  company  of  the  same  name.  The  present 
issued  capital  amounts  to  no  less  than  £2,570,000 
divided  into  250,000  Six  per  Cent.  First  Preference 
shares  of  £1  each,  75,000  Six  per  Cent.  Second  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares  of  £10  each,  1,270,000  Ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each,  and  £300,000  Five  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock. 
The  net  trading  profits,  including  interest  and  before 
deducting  English  charges,  but  after  deducting  all 
depreciations  except  that  on  the  refineries,  are  aa 
follows :  — 


1992 

Trading  profit. 

£ 

Dividends  paid 
(free  of  tax) 
per  cent. 

l 

1903 

1904 

.  381,833 

1905 

.  316,885 

10 

1906 

*20 

1907 

<QA 

1908 

QA 

£3,326,993 

lhe  policy  of  the  board  during  this  period  has  been 
characterised  by  the  greatest  possible  liberality  towards 
the  reserve  funds,  with  the  result  that  to  a  large  extent 
the  company  has  provided  out  of  revenue  the  funds 
required  by  the  constant  expansion  of  the  business.  It 
is  worth  while  setting  out  the  amounts  reserved  from 
profits  :  — 


General  Depreciation  . 

Depreciation  on  Refineries 

Capital  Reserve  Fund . 

General  Reserve  Fund  . 

Fields  Reserve  Fund  . 

Marine  Insurance  Fund  . 

Insurance  Fund . . . ” 

Debenture  Stock  Redemption 


£385.027 

301,028 

80,000 

740,000 

250,000 

49,331 

125,000 

100.000 


Total _ 


£2,030,386 


The  above  sum  is  equivalent  to  61  per  cent  of  the 
profits  during  the  period,  or  to  79  per  cent,  of  the 
capital.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  £135,805  standing  to 
the  credit  of  'Share  Premium  Account.  On  the  last 
year’s  trading  the  interest  on  the  Five  per  Cent  Deben¬ 
ture  stock  was  covered  about  twenty-five  times  the 
interest  on  the  First  Preference  shares  about  twenty- 
four  times,  and  on  the  Second  Preference  about  fifteen 
times,  while  sums  equal  to  the  30  per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  Ordinary  shares  were  placed  to  various  reserve 
funds.  The  three  classes  of  share  capital  are  quoted  in 
the  Official  List.  The  First  Preference  at  its  present 
price  of  about  If  gives  a  yield  of  4£  per  cent:  the 
Second  Preference  at  12*  offers  a  return  of  just  over 
4?  per  cent. ;  while  the  Ordinary  at  5  1-16  gives  a  yield 
on  a  basis  of  a  30  per  cent,  dividend  of  about  5f  per 
Cent.  4  1 


The  Burmah  Oil  Company  has  been  employed  for  some 
time  past  in  searching  for  oil  on  a  concession  in 
Southern  Persia.  After  the  value  of  the  concession  had 
been  amply  proved,  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company 
was  formed  to  provide  the  funds  and  to  work  the  oil 
deposits.  The  issued  capital  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company  consists  of  £600,000  in  Five  per  Cent.  Deben¬ 
ture  stock,  £600,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Pre¬ 
ference  shares,  and  £1,000,000  in  Ordinary  shares.  The 


Debenture  stock  and  Preference  shares  were  issued  to 
the  public  to  jirovide  the  funds  required  for  develop¬ 
ment  work,  and  for  the  repayment  to  the  Burmah  Oil 
Company  and  others  of  the  money  already  spent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  concessions,  while  the  Ordinary  shares 
were  issued  as  fully  paid  to  the  vendors.  The  Burmah 
Oil  Company  purchased  the  concession  from  the  then 
owners,  and  b}'’  the  sale  to  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  acquired,  directly  and  indirectly,  95  per  cent,  of 
the  Ordinary  capital  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  ;  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  held 
by  Lord  Strathcona,  who  had  bought  from  the  Burmah 
Oil  Company  a  twentieth  share  in  the  concession.  As 
oil  is  stated  to  have  been  found  on  the  property  in  large 
quantities,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Burmah  Oil  Company  have  in  prospect  a  large  addition 
to  their  profits.  The  £1  Preference  shares  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  are  quoted  at  about  2s.  pre¬ 
mium.  The  shares  are  entitled  to  cumulative  dividends 
of  6  per  cent.,  and  have  rights  to  a  further  2  per  cent, 
after  the  Ordinary  has  received  6  per  cent.  The  mini¬ 
mum  fixed  rate  is  guaranteed  by  the  Burmah  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Five  per  Cent. 
Debenture  stock  of  the  new  concern  is  quoted  at  95 — 97. 
Interest  is  payable  June  30  and  December  31,  and  the 
principal  is  redeemable  at  the  company’s  option  at  105, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  on  or  after  December  31,  1920. 

The  Californian  Oilfields,  Limited,  another  concern 
whose  securities  strike  me  as  promising  of  their  kind, 
was  formed  in  April,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  £250,000 
in  shares,  to  acquire  4,480  acres  of  land  in  the  Coalinga 
Oilfield,  California.  The  capital  has  since  been  increased 
by  the  issue  of  150,000  shares  at  a  premium  of  £3  10s. 
per  share,  and  £300,000  of  debentures,  of  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  deed,  the  first  instalment  of 
£20,000  was  redeemed  in  1908.  The  outstanding  capital 
thus  stands  now  at  £680,000,  in  400,000  shares  of  £1, 
and  £280,000  Five  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Registered 
debentures.  The  additional  capital  was  required  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  land  adjoining  the  original 
property.  The  company’s  holdings  now  aggregate  6,720 
acres,  or  10^  square  miles.  At  the  present  time  seventy- 
three  wells  have  been  drilled,  all  of  which  are  still 
producing,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  these  wells 
drain  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  There 
are  also  sixteen  additional  wells  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  following  figures  show  the  operations  of  the 
company  :  — 


Year  ending. 

No.  of  wells 
producing. 

Production  in 
barrels. 

Net  profit. 

Dividend 
per  annum; 

.T une  30, 

1903  . 

17 

209,866 

£ 

4,400 

Nil. 

It 

1904  . 

22 

858,121 

32,831 

10  p.c. 

it 

19C5  . 

34 

2,099,058 

71,047 

20 

“Dec.  31, 

1905  . 

39 

1,835,074 

45,483 

30  „ 

M 

1996  . 

41 

2,512,654 

74,413 

30  .. 

♦  > 

1907  . 

59 

3,242,942 

171,562 

40  „ 

If 

1908  . 

73 

- 

3,563,678 

155,459 

30  ;; 

*  Period  of  six  months  only. 


The  net  profits  are  arrived  at  after  providing  for 
depreciation,  reserve  fund,  and  debenture  redemption. 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  extract  from  the  board 
the  sum  written  off  for  depreciation.  No  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  has  ever  been  thrown  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
amounts  reserved,  and  it  is  said  that  the  company 
writes  off  the  cost  of  each  well  in  two  years.  During 
the  year  1908  the  production  increased  by  10  per  cent., 
and  the  sum  received  per  barrel  must  have  been,  if  any¬ 
thing,  slightly  higher,  in  spite  of  which  there  was  a 
small  reduction  in  the  amount  shown  as  gross  revenue, 
the  result  of  a  larger  amount  of  development  work 
during  the  year.  The  present  price  of  the  £1  shares 
is  about  5g,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  reduced  dividend 
of  30  per  cent,  they  show  a  yield  of  5§  per  cent.  The 
Five  per  Cent,  debentures,  which  are-  quoted  at  about 
par  are  now  being  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  per 
annum  by  purchase  or  by  drawings  at  102^,  The  in- 
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terest  is  payable  January  1  and  July  1,  and  is  covered 
by  the  present  earnings  ten  times. 

Mexican  Light  and  Power. 

The  manifesto  issued  on  his  arrival  in  London  by  Dr. 
Pearson  regarding  the  accident  to  the  Necaxa  dam  of 
the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company  has  been  much 
discussed  in  the  City.  Dr.  Pearson  s  explanation  of  the 
general  position  of  the  Light  and  Power  Company, 
while  regarded  with  due  respect,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  successful  in  allaying  the  spirit  of  critical 
inquiry  as  to  the  company’s  affairs.  From  Mr.  John 
Hatfield,  of  Ralston,  Sutton,  Surrey,  I  have  received 
a  letter,  in  which  he  says  :  — 

Dr.  Pearson,  President  of  the  Light  and  Power  Company, 
states  in  regard  to  the  accident :  “  Nor  has  it  (the  damage)  affected 
the  supply  of  power  to  any  of  the  customers  of  the  company. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  disprove  this  statement.  As 
a  shareholder  in  all  the  mines  of  El  Oro  quoted  on  this  market  I 
am  advised  that  the  earnings  are  seriously  affected  ’by  the  failure 
of  Light  and  Power  Company  to  deliver  current.  The  earnings 
of  “  Esperanza  ”  were  reduced  during  May  to  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  £7,000,  and  the  manager  reports  the  reason  is  “A 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Power  Company  to  furnish  electric 
power.” 

Dr.  Pearson’s  statement  that  the  accident  has  not 
affected  the  supply  of  power  to  any  of  the  customers  of 
the  company  certainly  calls  for  further  explanation. 

I  have  referred  back  to  the  cables  from  the  El  Oro 
Mining  Companies.  One  from  the  Mexican  Mines  of 
El  Oro  stated  that  owing  to  a  temporary  stoppage  in  the 
supply  of  electrical  power  the  operation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  reduction  work  was  suspended  on  May  20,  but 
it  was  expected  that  work  would  be  resumed^  on  the 
24th.  Apparently  this  hope  was  not  realised,  for  later 
cables  from  the  Mexican  Mines  of  El  Oro  and  the  El 
Oro  Mining  and  Railways  referred  to  work  having  been 
partially  resumed  on  the  27th — just  a  week  after  the 
accident. 

Besides  the  communication  I  have  quoted  above, 
a  letter  of  eager  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Pearson  through  the  press  last  week,  the  writer  being 
Mr.  G.  Arthur  Bone,  4,  Copthall-court,  E.C.,  a  member 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  queries  put  by 
this  correspondent  were  as  follows  :  — 

(.a)  Is  the  Light  Company  at  the  present  moment  supplying 
electric  power  to  the  mines  of  El  Oro?  If  not,  in  what  way  does 
it  affect  the  profits  of  the  Light  Company? 

(1)  Is  it  a  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  slide  of  clay,  etc.,  into 
the  Necaxa  Reservoir,  the  toe  of  the  dam  has  given  way,  which 
further  accident  will  cause  serious  delay  and  enhance  the  cost  of 
reDair  ^ 

(c)  What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  coal  bill  of  the  Light  Company 

since  March  1  this  year?  . 

(d)  How  many  private  people,  institutions,  and  factories  have 
given  up  using  the  Light  'Company  s  power  since  the  same  date? 

(c)  What  is  the  present  profit  per  month  to  the  Light  Company 
under  their  contract  to  supply  the  Tram  Company  with  power  ? 

(f)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Light  Company  has  recently 
approached  certain  financiers  in  New  York  with  a  view  to  raising 
£1,000,000  sterling  by  a  further  issue  of  bonds? 

This  letter  appeared  in  print  last  Thursday,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  no  reply  has  been  published.  This 
is  a  distinct  pity,  the  more  so  in  view  of  Dr.  Pearson’s 
avowal  on  his  arrival  in  London  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  answer  questions*  relating  to  the  companies  with 
which  he  was  identified. 

British  Electric  Traction. 

The  unfortunate  shareholders  in  the  British  Electric 
Traction  Company,  some  of  whom  paid  £15  for  shares 
now  quoted  at  15s.,  must  be  easy  to  please  if  they 
derive  any  sort  of  comfort  from  the  speeches  with  which 
they  were  regaled  at  the  meeting  last  week.  Naturally, 
one  would  not  expect  the  directors  to  allude  to  the  un¬ 
sound  financial  methods  which  were  so  recklessly  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  early  years  of  the  company,  nor  is  it, 
indeed,  of  much  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  But  it  is 
surely  paying  a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  shareholders  to  tell  them — as  the  chairman  did — - 
that  the  company’s  difficulties  for  the  past  year  or  so  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  most  severe  and  general  trade 
depression  that  this  country  had  encountered  “  since 
its  adoption  of  free  trade.”  It  is  simply  absurd  to 
exaggerate  in  that  way  the  depression  which  we  have 


recently  experienced  in  common  with  Protectionist 
countries,  including  Germany  and  the  Dnited  States. 
Then  Mr.  Emile  Garcke,  the  joint  managing  director, 
dilated  once  more  upon  the  wickedness  of  municipal 
trading  and  the  onerousness  of  the  obligations  placed 
upon  electrical  companies.  But  whatever  opinions  one 
may  hold  as  to,  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  tramway  or  electric  lighting  enter¬ 
prises  are  carried  on  here  can  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
the  position  of  the  British  Electric  Traction  Company. 
Surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the  management  to  take 
those  alleged  drawbacks  into  consideration  when  they 
launched  their  various  enterprises,  instead  of  waiting 
to  whine  about  them  afterwards. 

Finally,  the  meeting  was  told  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Braith- 
waite  that  the|  key  of  the  situation  was  the  question  of 
fares :  “  an  additional  farthing  per  passenger  would 

make  all  the  difference  between  loss  and  prosperity.” 
Of  course  fares  have  been  in  many  places  reduced  below 
a  remunerative  figure,  but  calculations  based  upon  the 
assumption,  so  common  at  tramway  and  omnibus  com¬ 
panies’  meetings,  that  practically  the  same  number  of 
passengers  will  be  carried  if  fares  are  raised  is  largely 
fallacious.  However,  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  a  plan  for 
extracting  the  extra  farthing  from  the  public.  It  is 
that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  issue  a  new 
coin  worth  lg;d.,  which  could  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  tram  and  ’bus  fares !  The  fact  that  the  chairman 
promised  that  the  board  would  take  this  brilliant  pro¬ 
posal  into  serious  consideration  almost  suggests  that 
the  company  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  clutches 
at  any  straw. 

New  Issue. 

With  a  capital  of  £500,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which 
250,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  the  Eastern 
International  Rubber  and  Produce  Trust,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business  as 
an  investment  and  trust  company  in  connection  with 
rubber,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  coconut,  and  other  plant-ac¬ 
tions  in  the  East.  At  the  start  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  rubber  plantation  industry,  the  connec¬ 
tions  existing  between  some  of  the  directors  and  that 
industry  ensuring  to  the  company  ample  knowledge  of 
passing  events  and  frequent  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  company  which  ought  to  do  well. 

Messrs.  G.  F.  Sutton,  Sons  and  Co. 

In  alluding  last  week  to  the  conviction  at  Somerset 
Assizes  of  a  bucket-shop  swindler  named  Wrightson,  I 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  numerous  aliases  under  which 
he  operated  from  an  office  in  High  Holborn  was  “  G.  F. 
Sutton,  Sons  and  Co.”  Messrs.  Seagrove,  Woods,  and 
Mitchell,  solicitors,  write:  — 

Our  clients,  Messrs.  G.  F.  Sutton,  Sons,  and  Co.,  of  Osborne 
Works,  Brandon  Road,  King’s  Cross  (whose  senior  partner  carried 
on  business  for  many  years  at  High  Holborn),  desire  us  to  ask  you 
kindly  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  above-mentioned  convict 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  way  connected  with  or  related 
to  them  or  their  business. 

I  willingly  comply  with  this  request.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  common  practice  of  bucket-shop  swindlers  to  adopt 
aliases  which  are  close  imitations  of  the  names  of  reput¬ 
able  firms,  but  in  assuming  the  exact  designation  of 
Messrs.  G.  F.  Sutton,  Sons  and  Co.  Wrightson  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  impudent. 

The  Reincarnations  of  Saruco. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  in  a  recent  article  re<- 
garding  the  bucket-shop  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
W.  Humbert,  Nephew,  and  Co.,  24,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.,  I  have  been  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  identity  of  these  rogues.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
track  down  such  gentry.  They  usually  work  in  a  gang, 
and  besides  using  any  number  of  aliases  they  mystify 
inquirers  by  bogus  changes  of  proprietorship,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  the  nominal  head  of  the 
business  at  any  particular  moment.  There  has  been  not 
a  little  hocus-pocus  of  this  sort-  between  the  parties  who 
have  traded  on  the  credulity  of  the  public  as  W. 
Humbert,  Nephew,  and  Co.”  in  Queen  Victoria-street, 
and  as  “  Currie  and  Crisp,”  “  Laurie  and  Vincent,  and 
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“Alexander  Byrne  and  Co.”  in  Queen-street,  as  well  as 
in  other  aliases  and  at  other  addresses.  But  the  presid¬ 
ing  genius  of  these  bucket-shops  has  been  a  Portuguese 
Jew  named  Charles  Saruco,  who  came  under  notice  in 
Truth  in  1901  in  connection  with  the  amazing  series  of 
frauds  originated  by  the  London  Co-operative  Cab  Com¬ 
pany,  and  further  practised  by  various  subsidiary  con¬ 
cerns,  including  the  Grocery  and  Provision  Shops 
Association  and  the  Co-operative  Meat  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.-  The  latter  were  the  concerns  with  which  Saruco 
was  specially  identified,  and  he  was  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  and  sentenced  to  four  years’  penal  servitude. 
Another  member  of  the  gang,  who  was  also  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  was  a  man  named  Pindar, 
and  he  has  since  been  associated  with  Saruco  again  in 
these  bucket-shop  businesses. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  well  known  to  the 
City  Police,  who  must  have  received  many  complaints 
agairist  “  W.  Humbert,  Nephew,  and  Co.,”  “  Currie  and 
Crisp,  and  the  rest  of  them.  The  circulars  by  which 
these  firms  obtain  money  from  the  public — circulars 
guaranteeing’  'huge  profits  on  1  per  cent,  cover  gambles 
in  American  Rails  or  other  stocks  and  shares — are  plainly 
fraudulent.  Of  course,  no  such  profits  are  forthcoming. 
The  transactions  described  are  purely  fictitious,  and  all 
that  happens  is  that  the  bucket-shop  sticks  to  the  money 
forwarded  as  “  cover.”  It  may  be  said  that  nobody 
but  a  fool  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  honest 
brokers’  would  offer  “  guarantees  ”  against  loss,  not  to 
say  guarantees  of  profits,  to  anybody  and  everybody 
remitting  £5  or  £10  for  the  purpose  of  su.ch  specula-, 
tions.  This  is  true,  but  nevertheless  as  the  law  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  protect  fools  from  knaves  the  question  may 
not  unnaturally  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  police  take 
proceedings  in  these  cases?  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of 
the  police.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  is  the  reluctance  of  any  of  the  victims  to 
initiate  a  prosecution.  It  is  preposterous  that  this  duty 
and  responsibility  should  be  left  to  private  individuals, 
but  such  is  our  system  of  criminal  law  administration 
in  matters  of  this  description,  and  hence  the  impunity 
with  which  so  many  bucket-shop  swindles  are  carried 
on.  t 

Another  Dirk  Dronkep.s  Trust. 

Gcison  Harrison  and  Co.,  Ltd. — a  concern  having 
for  its  directors  Dirk  Dronkers  and  N.  Dronkers,  with 
Hendrika  den  Broader  as  secretary— are  following  up 
the  Canadian  Trust  ”  flat-trap,  which  I  noticed  some 
time  ago,  with  a  similar  “Missouri  Trust.”  The  public- 
are  exhorted  to  send  cash  to  the  firm  for  opening. 
Missouri  shares  on  a  one  per  cent,  cover ;  “  the  profit 
in  three  months  is  .estimated  at  £45  for  every  £2  in¬ 
vested.”  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  newspaper 
advei  tisements  which-  are  not  likely  to  impose  upon 
any  but  very  gullible  persons  :  — 

We  will  force  you  to  a  certain  degree,  at  least  once,  to  give  us 
an  order  and  to  form  your  own  opinion  about  our  method  of 
dealing  and  the  capacities  of  our  correspondent. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

“Don’t  he  a  Bear  on  America,”  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan  said. 

!  That  man  who  is  goes  broke.” 

This  is  plainly  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that 
“our  correspondent”  is  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
is  therefore  grossly  misleading.  In  due  course  the 
simpletons  who  are  -looking  forward  to  the  estimated 
profit  will  doubtless  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
about  the  methods  of  this  bucket-shop.  Other  people 
will  have  no  -difficulty  in  doing  so  at  once  without 
parting  with  £2. 

A  Sixpence  a  Share  Movement. 

•  In  the  character  of  the  Investors’  Protection  Society, 
of  31-33,  High  Holborn,  Mr.  G.  Beverley  is  now  invit¬ 
ing  shareholders  in  the  Donnybrook  Goldfields,  Limited 
(a  company  which  went  into  liquidation  four  or  five 
years  ago),  to  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per 
share  towards  the  expenses  of  a  “  redress  movement.” 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  I  advise  them  to 
keep  their  sixpences  in  their  own  pockets,  or,  at  anv 
rate,  not  to  transfer  them  to  Mr.  Beverley’s.  This 
gontleman — to  whom,  by  the  way,  an  interesting  refer¬ 
ence  will  be  found  in  some  “  E  litre  Nous.”  paragraphs 
in  this  issue  of  Truth— has  promoted  a  number  of 


movements  ”  of  this  description,  but  I  have  ne-ver  yet 
heard  of  one  that  benefited  the  subscribers,  nor  do  I 
ever  expect  to  do  so. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  inquiries  addressed  to  me ,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  o  f  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry . 

A  coupon  will  always  be.  found  a,i  the  foot  of  the  third  pane  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  t one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble, 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shg.ll  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

C.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered.  * 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue, 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Mines. 

Brodribh. — I  have  no  record  of  a  dividend  having  been  declared 
since  April.  Cherry. — You  could  employ  your  money  much  more 
hopefully  than  in  taking  shares  in  the  West  African* Propriotary. 

Shot. — 'Both  very  speculative,  and  I  should  prefer  to  exchange  into 
something  else.  No.  2  are  quoted  about  2s.  6d.  Qlevum. — A  fail- 
selection  for  dividends.  Trust. — .Nos.  1  and  2  are  hopeful  specu¬ 
lative  holdings.  I  do  not  care  for  the  others.  Inquirer. — 1. 

Dividends  are  declared  in  December.  2.  A  promising  lock-up. 

3.  Hold  for  dividends.  Retep.—A-Z,  Of  these  No.  3  seems  a  fair 
speculation  for  a  small  profit.  4.  No  mining  share  is  “a  safe 
purchase.”  5.  Hopeful.  Boldhurst. — The  life  of  the  mine  is  com¬ 
part  ively  short,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold  on  a  little  longer 
on  the  chance  of  the  market  reviving  or  of  the  scheme  going 
through.  Dccdalus.  They  should  have  some  improvement  -when 
business  improves  again  in  this  section  of  the  markets.  Rustic. — 

1.  Yan  Ryns  are  a  good  holding  for  dividends.  2.  I  should  prefer 

•the  shares  of  a  longer-lived  mine.  3.  This  company  is  amalga-  i 

mating  with  three  other  concerns,  hut  no  fresh  liability  is  in¬ 
volved.  In  the  event  of  a  moderate  recovery  in  price,  better  sell. 

Rhino. —  1.  I  van  hoes,  El  Ores,  and  Great  Boulders  give  the  yield 
desired,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  look  for  much  advance  in  the 
market  values.  2.  Wolhuters,  West  Rand  Consols,  and  Main 
Reef  Wests  should  commence  dividends  this  half  year,  but  the 
shares  have  already  had  a  good  advance.  It  is  not  the  practice 
of  the.  Stock  Exchange  to  wait  for  events  but  to  discount  thorn. 

Itmoad-ud -daulat. — L  Taquah  Consols  (which  concern  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  you  name)  are  a  pure  speculation.  2.  There 
is  not  a  very  free  market  in  the  shares,  and  no  doubt  the  broker 
did  the  best  he  could  for  you.  3.  The  property  is  not  yet  deve¬ 
loped.  Ibex. — 1  and  2.  I  do  not  see  ally  particular  attraction  in 
either  at  present.  3  and  4.  Esperanzas  Seem  a  fair  speculation, 

in  view  of  the  new  plant  getting  into  operation.  I.  0.  U. _ I 

see  no  reason  to  expect  much  appreciation  in  price,  and  a  pur- 
chase  would  be  speculative.  It.  C. — British  and  Colonials  teem 
a  fair  speculation.  I  should  prefer  Gold  Coast  Investments  and 
Wassaw  Wests  to  the  others  you  name.  Willie  Joe.— 1.  Ex¬ 
change  into  something  more  promising.  Sec  preceding  answer. 

2.  The  mine  is  not  expected  to  last  more  than  about  a  couple  of 
years  longer.  King. — -It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  life  of  such 

an  undertaking.  You  could  employ  your  money  more  hopefully  f 

than  in  the  shares  named.  lancer. — A  hopeful  speculative 

lock-up. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Malta. — -The  bonds  you  have  are  good  enough,  hut  you  mioht 
exchange  a  portion  of  them  for  the  shares  named.  Alsaticus.— 

1.  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  the  profit.  2.  Not  particularly 
desirable.  It  is  at  best  very  speculative.  Fxonian. — 1.  City  of 
Osaka  Fives  should  make  a  good  i~ vestment.  2.  You  might  select 
from  City  of  Buenos  Ayres  new  Fives,  City  of  Yokohama  new 
Fives,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent, 
prior  lien  bonds,  and  (Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent. 

Preference.  Agora. — 1-3.  Sorry,  but  I  am  unable  to  enter  here 
into  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  speculation.  If  you  are  one 
of  the  “  inexperienced  persons  ”  you  would  be  best  advised 
not  to  speculate  at  all.  4.  I  should  require  an  elaborate  record 
of  prices,  too,  the  like  of  which  I  have  not  seen,  to  answer  this 
question.  5.  I  cannot  fix  limits  ;  so  much  depends  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  at  the  time  of  operating.  G.  D. — The  stock 
named  is  good  and  promising,  but  for  your  purpose  it  would  be 
better  to  select  a  sound  fixed  interest-bearing  security.  I  would 
suggest  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent. ’Preference. 

Joseph. — You  do  not  name  the  amount  or  the  yield  required. 

Seo  second  answer  to  “Exonian.”  Sparlacus.— Nos.  2  and  3 
are  fair.  Better  not  buy  the  others.  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preference,  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining 
Ordinary,  and  Maypoie  Dairy  Preferred  Ordinary  would  be  fair 
selections.  C aniislt . — No.  1  may  bo  all  right,,  but  there  is  no 
proper  market  lor  it  here,  and  for  that  reason  I  should  not  have 
recommended  you  to  buy.  The  same  remark  applies,  to  No.  8. 
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The  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

A  GREAT  SCHEME  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


IT  is  bow  some  years  since  that  political  Jeremiah, 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  famous  speech  at  Glasgow, 
declared  that  “  our  present  system  of  antiquated  tech¬ 
nical  education  has  almost  resulted  in  commercial 
disaster.  The  time  has  arrived  to  reconstruct  our  edu¬ 
cational  apparatus/’’  But,  like  most  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances  nowadays,  the  warning  for  the  most  part  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  antiquated  apparatus  is  still  in  use. 
Technical  schools  exist,  or  struggle  for  existence  rather, 
here  and  there,  while  the  men  who  should  he  filling  them, 
being  trained  for  that  great  fight  for  industrial  supre¬ 
macy  in  which  the  nations  are  engaged — a  struggle 
which  every  year  becomes  fiercer  and  more  strenuous- — 
remain  outside  the  doors,  unconscious  that  they  must 
suffer  with  the  nation  which  allows  itself  to  accept 
defeat. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  workers  are  supine  when 
their  employers  betray  no  great  interest  in  the  question, 
make  no  endeavour  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
men  that  they  employ  that  in  industrial  warfare  the 
trained  private,  the  efficient  non-commissioned  officer, 
is  every  whit  as  important  as  in  the  army  which  takes 
the  field.  Can  there  be,  in  fact,  a  stronger  reflection  upon 
our  boasted  civilisation  than  that  the  only  occupation  in 
which  the  nation  trains  its  citizens  is  that  of  slaughter? 
Yet  such  is  the  case  to-day  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  Greater  Britain.  Men  are  trained 
for  the  industrial  fight  haphazard.  They  are  left  to 
pick  up  knowledge  here'  and  there  in  scraps,  to  assimi¬ 
late  it  wrongly,  to  reject  the  most  valuable  portions  for 
lack  of  guidance.  And  what  applies  to  the  private  in 
the  industrial  army  applies  in  some  degree  also  to  the 
'officer. 

Antiquated  methods,  antiquated  machinery,  are  not  the 
only  things  which  will  kill  a  business.  A  manufacturer- 
may  have  the  latest  machinery  and  employ  the  most 
up-to-date  methods,  but  if  he  has  not  that  definite  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  get  the  full 
value  out  of  the  machinery  he  may  as  well  throw  it  on 
the  scrap-heap.  He  may  employ  the  most  up-to-date 
methods,  but  unless  he  has  the  scientific  training  to 
adapt  them  to  the  particular  conditions  under  which  he 
carries  on  his  business  he  may  as  well  close  his  factory, 
dismiss  his  men,  and  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  blame 
some  abstract  bogey  which  they  call  “unfair  competi¬ 
tion”  for  their  defeat.  Too  many  forget  that  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  applies  equally  to  industrial 
life  and  to  physical  existence.  The  “  captain  of  industry” 
does  not  win  his  position  by  purchase,  or  by  favour,  or 
by  inheritance,  but  by  ability,  industry,  and  knowledge. 
The  two  former  of  these  are  not  within  the  gift  of  a 
nation  to  her  sons,  the  last  ought  to  be  but  is  not. 
The  question  therefore  arises,  what  means  are  available 
by  which  that  necessary  technical  training  so  essential 
if  the  nation  is  to  maintain  not  merely  supremacy  but 
the  position  she  already  occupies  in  the  industrial  world 
can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  unit  in  the 
industrial  army.  The  answer  to  that  question  has  been 
supplied  to  me  quite  recently,  and  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  found  in  the 
system  of  education  carried  to  the  perfection  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 


This  conclusion  has  not  been  arrived  at  hastily.  Like 
many  others,  I  had  hitherto  believed  that  tuition  by 
correspondence  was  at  the  best  but  a  poor  makeshift  for 
the  school,  while  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  technical 
subjects  the  difficulties  of  giving  a  student  a  practical 
working  knowledge  seemed  to  be  insuperable.  Why  that 
is  no  longer  my  view  I  shall  hope  to  demonstrate  in 
these  pages  by  describing  what  the  International  Schools 
are,  what  they  do,  and  how  they  do  it.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  entering  upon  these  details  it  may  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  enterprise  from  its  inception  in  an  American 
mining  village  until  the  present  time,  when  its  pupils 
are  to  be  found  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  where  Eng¬ 
lish  is  spoken,  and  in  many  where  it  is  not. 

The  Origin  of  the  Schools. 

In  1872  an  ambitious  young  journalist  of  English 
descent  named  Thomas  J.  Foster  arrived  in  the  town 
of  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania.  Shenandoah  was  then 
the  largest  mining  town  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  man  to  be  met  there  was  connected  -in  some 
way  with  the  mining  industry.  Few  of  them  had  the 
advantages  of  any  education,  even  the  mine-owners 
being  “  graduates  of  the  collieries.”  The  very  same 
year  that  Thomas  J.  Foster  arrived  in  Shenandoah  saw 
him  proprietor  of  an  active  daily  newspaper  called  the 
Shenandoah  Herald.  Living  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  mining,  he  was  daily  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
accidents  which  were  of  almost  hourly  occurrence  at  that 
time,  due  for  the  most  part  to  ignorance.  The  miners 
— owners,  managers,  superintendents,  and  hewers 
alike — knew  practically  nothing  of  the  laws  of  mine 
ventilation,  nor  of  the  chemistry  of  the  gases  which 
render  coal-mining  one  of  the  most  perilous  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  editor  of  the  Shenandoah  Herald,  identify¬ 
ing  himself  absolutely  with  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  his  paper  appealed,  asked  himself 
the  question  whether  it  was  not  possible  to1  educate  his 
readers  to  protect  themselves  and  their  fellows.  At 
any  rate,  he  determined  to  try.  His  first  attempts 
were  of  a  tentative  character.  He  founded  a  mining 
institute,  advocated  the  adoption  of  proper  mining 
laws,  and  gave  easy  lessons  in  mining  in  the  columns 
of  his  newspaper.  Of  all  these  efforts  the  latter  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful.  But  there  came  a  time  when 
his  paper  proved  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  He 
found  himself  confronted  with  a  huge  technical  corre¬ 
spondence  with  which  it  was  impossible  to  deal  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

England  at  that  time  was  far  in  advance  of  America 
in  the  matter  of  mining  literature  and  mining  educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Foster  imported  the  then  existing  mining 
text-books  and  re-wrote  them  in  the  form  of  short 
lessons — easy  to  understand,  easy  to  remember,  and 
easy  to  apply — adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of 
the  American  miners  of  limited  education.  He  imported 
also  the  services  of  a  number  of  English  mining  in¬ 
structors.  Here,  then,  was  the  germ  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  It  is  a  pleasant  re¬ 
flection  for  an  Englishman  and  a  journalist  that  their 
inception  was  due  to  the  desire  of  an  Englishman,  and 
a  journalist,  to  benefit  his  fellows.  It  is  pleasant 
also  to  know  that,  of  the  first -thousand  pupils  to  take 
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advantage  of  this  system  of  education,  nearly  all  were 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  miners  who  had  found  their 
way  to  the  States. 

The  Growth  of  the  Schools. 

From  the  very  start  Mr.  Foster’s  scheme  for  provid¬ 
ing  instruction  proved  a  success.  Particularly  notice¬ 
able  were  the  individual  results  to  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  mastering  the  specially  prepared  courses 
of  instruction.  Many  of  those  first  students  ended  their 
business  careers  with  large  fortunes,  their  first  step  in 
advancement  dating  from  the  day  when  they  enrolled 
as  students.  Noting  the  results  in  promotion  Mr. 
Foster  determined  to  extend  the  scheme  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  found  a  ready  demand  for 
the  particular  kind  of  education  he  had  so  skilfully 
designed.  Course  was  added  to  course.  T'he  circle  of 
students  ever  widened,  the  scope  of  the  enterprise 
steadily  grew.  Always  the  initial  idea  was  kept  steadily 
in  view — to  train  a  man  for  his  work  at  his  work  by 
means  of  lessons  easy  to  understand,  easy  to  remember, 
and  easy  to  apply.  Hence  from  the  simple  school  of 
mining  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  arose, 
and  to-day  students  may  take  any  one  of  two  hundred 
courses  of  instruction  in  any  one  of  the  following 
schools :  — 


School  of  Languages. 

School  of  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

School  of  Mining- 

School  of  Navigation. 

School  of  Plumbing,  Heating, 
and  Ventilation. 

School  of  Steam  and  Marine 
Engineering. 

School  of  Structural  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

School  of  Textiles. 


School  of  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Engineering. 

School  of  Advertising  and  Wind- 
dow  Trimming. 

School  of  Architecture  and 
Building  Construction. 

School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

School  of  Chemistry. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering. 
School  of  Civil  Service. 

School  of  Commerce. 

School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 


To-day  pupils  of  all  these  various  schools  are  to  be 
found  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  To¬ 
day  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  there  are  more 
than  100,000  far-sighted  men  fitting  themselves 
for  superior  positions  by  means  of  I.C.S.  lessons. 
Pupils  are  to  be  found  in  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  Trinidad,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  other  West 
Indian  Colonies.  They  are  to  be  found  even  at  far 
Shanghai,  where  there  are  over  200  students.  The 
pupils  are  of  all  races,  Mohammedan,  Hindoo,  Jap, 
and  Chinese.  The  Maharajah  of  Mysore  has  pur¬ 
chased  and  presented  to  selected  subjects  ten 
courses  of  tuition  in  the  schools,  and  while  humble 
Malay  engineers  are  receiving  technical  instruction  in 
their  profession,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  is  engaged 
in  studying  the  English  language  under  the  I.C.S. 
system. 

There  is  another  proof  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  schools,  a  proof  which  will  convey  more  to 
the  business  man  who  interests  himself  in  the  matter 
than  any  other.  The'  schools  which  were  founded  so 
humbly  in  a  newspaper  office  in  a  mining  town  in  the 
U.S.A.  had  become,  in  the  year  ending  May  31,  1906, 
the  property  of  a  company  possessing  a  fully  paid  share 
capital  of  four  million  dollars  (£824,742),  and  a  surplus, 
being  a  balance  of  assets  in  excess  of  liabilities,  of 
£556,138.  These  figures,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  are 
vouched  for  by  an  English  firm  of  chartered  accountants 
of  the  highest  standing — Messrs.  Lever,  Anyon,  and 
Spence,  of  18,  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  London,  E.C.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  a  result  could  not  have  been  achieved 
by  any  enterprise  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  firm 
structure  of  business  integrity,  which  did  not  meet  a 
hitherto  unsupplied  demand,  and  which  did  not  fully 
a*nd  fairly  fulfil  all  its  obligations.  Since  1906  both 
the  share  capital  and  the  surplus  have  increased,  but  I 
have  taken  that  date  because  it  marks  a  fresh  period  in 
the  growth  of  the  Schools,  being  immediately  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  self-contained  and  self-governed 
group  of  schools  in  this  country.  In  this  connection 
a  most  significant  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Schools  have  over  three  thousand  student  share¬ 
holders.  In  other  words,  over  three  thousand  of  those 
who  have  tested  the  I.C.S.  system  of  education  for 
themselves  are  so  convinced  of  its  value,  that  they  have 


invested  their  savings  in  its  shares.  No  greater  tribute 
could  be  paid  either  to  the  system  or  to  the  Schools. 

The  I.C.S.  in  England. 

For  a  number  of  years  English  students  who  had 
heard  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  and 
of  the  practical  value  of  their  training,  had  placed  their 
names  on  the  rolls.  The  numbers  of  such  steadily 
grew,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  courses 
of  instruction,  being  primarily  intended  for  American 
students,  dealt  with  practice  foreign  to  English  methods, 
in  spite  also  of  the  fact  that  a  necessarily  lengthy  period 
elapsed  before  students’  inquiries  could  be  answered 
through  the  post.  The  directors  of  the  American 
Schools  determined,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
demand  which  existed  in  America  for  their  instruction 
was  existent  also  in  England.  Accordingly  in  1901,  as 
a  tentative  experiment,  schools  were  opened  in  England. 
The  experiment  proved  that  the  demand  did  exist,  so  in 
1907  a  new  company  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Limited, 
registered  in  London,  and  provided  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  £200,000  in  cash,  to  equip  fully  and  maintain 
an  institution  managed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  parent 
one,  but  with  lessons  specially  prepared  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  English  student,  and  provided  with 
English  instructors.  To-day  that  intention  has  been 
realised.  The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
exist  in  England  with  headquarters  at  International 
Building,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  There  a  thoroughly 
efficient  instruction  staff  has  been  organised,  and. 
branches  all  over  the  country  have  been  formed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  bringing  right  home  to  the 
employer  in  his  office  and  the  mechanic  in  the  work¬ 
shop  the  advantages  which  the  I.C.S.  have  to  offer. 
It  is  the  working  of  these  schools  which  I  have  investi¬ 
gated,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  them  that  I  am  convinced 
that  they  do  fulfil  the  threefold  claim  which  is  made 
for  them — to  afford  persons  actually  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustry  a  sound  practical,  technical  training,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  better  positions  and  increased 
salaries  j  to  enable  those  whose  present  work  is  un¬ 
congenial  or  poorly  paid  to  change  their  occupations 
with  advantage ;  to  enable  young  men  who  have  been 
debarred  from  success,  through  lack  of  education,  to 
qualify  for  well-paid  posts.  These  are  considerable 
claims,  but  they  are  capable  of  full  demonstration  from 
an  ^  examination  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  at  the 
I.C.S.  headquarters  in  Kingsway. 

What  the  Schools  Do. 

The  Schools  are  a  commercial  enterprise,  not  a  philan¬ 
thropic  institution.  They  are  founded  on  that  most 
.stable  of  all  foundations  for  a  permanent  and  profitable 
enterprise,  a  widespread  demand.  No  business  can  show 
continuous  growth  unless  it  adequately  meets  a  general 
want.  The  want  which  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  supply  is  the  great  and  ever-increasing 
demand  for  the  technically  trained  man.  The  scope 
of  their  work  is  limited  only  by  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  the  capacities  of  the  pupils.  They  will 
take  a  bricklayer  and  transform  him,  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  building  contractor,  or  an  iron-turner 
and  make  of  him  a  mechanical  engineer.  But 
they  do  not  offer  their  advantages  to  the  artisan 
alone.  The  young  man  who  wishes  to  succeed 
in  a  business  career,  or  win  for  himself  a  prominent 
place  in  the  commercial  world,  will  find  that  the  Schools 
will  give  him  the  knowledge  which  is  needful  for 
success.  The  Schools  train  students  for  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  teach  drawing,  illustrating  and 
designing,  and  languages.  They  make  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  appeal  to  the  ambitious  man,  young  or  old.  To¬ 
day  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  occupying  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  training  secured  through 
the  I.C.S.,  would  either  have  remained  mere  unskilled 
manual  labourers,  or  at  least  have  never  achieved  more 
than  subordinate  positions.  For  the  I.C.S.  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  mere  passive  existence.  Their  representa¬ 
tives  carry  the  news  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
those  who  enrol  in  the  Schools  to  the  man  in  his  home 
and  his  workshop,  arousing  his  ambitions  and  implanting 
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in  him  a  desire  for  self-advancement.  Thousands  who 
would  remain  all  their  lives  in  the  rut  of  the  common¬ 
place  have  been  induced  to  save  up  their  spare  cash, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  frittered  away  on  their 
own  pleasure,  in  order  to  purchase  a  technical  and  mental 
training.  They  become  self-reliant  thinkers,  better 
men,  and  better  citizens,  and  for  the  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  the  International  Schools  deserve  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  of  all  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  individual  and  the  elevation  of  the  race. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  would  have  hesitated  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  the  query  as  to  whether  in¬ 
struction  by  post  was  practicable.  Prima  facie-  there 
is  no  reason  why  knowledge  should  not  be  imparted 
as  effectively  by  means  of  the  printed  word 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye  as  by  the  spoken 
word  addressed  to  the  ear.  Indeed,  if  the  class 
room  and  the  actual  presence  of  the  teacher  were 
absolutely  necessary,  technical  literature  would  have 
no  value,  for  books  are  but  a  medium  for  impart¬ 
ing  information  by  the  printed  word.  And  to-day  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  demonstrate 
beyond  all  cavil  that  the  physical  presence  of  the  teacher 
is  not  necessary,  that  as  sound  an  education  can  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  student  by  the  medium:  of  the  post  as  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  educative  system.  Although 
the  teacher  is  not  face  to  face  with  his  pupil, 
mentally  he  is  in  constant  and  complete  touch  with 
him.  The  difference  is  merely  that  in  correspondence 
instruction  the  teacher  writes  things  instead  of  saying 
them.  The  pupil  may  go  to  his  lesson  at  any  time ;  the 
teacher  is.  waiting  for  him.  Classes  have  sessions  and 
terms.  They  begin  and  end  at  defined  times'.  Absence 
from  a  lesson  is  likely  to  break  the  continuity  of  study, 
and  ground  is  lost  which  can  never  be  regained.  Per¬ 
sonal  attendance  is  essential,  however  inconvenient  and 
expensive.  But  the  lesson  given  by  correspondence 
cannot  be  missed.  The  door  of  the  correspondence 
school  is  always  open,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupil  is  subject 
to  no  distracting  influences.  In  fact,  provided  the 
teaching  be  adequate,  the  correspondence  school  offers 
all  the  advantages  of  private  expert  tuition,  which  is 
admittedly  far  in  advance  of  class  instruction.  In  the 
case  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
tuition  is  undoubtedly  adequate,  and  the  advantages, 
therefore,  to  the  man  wTho  enrols  himself  as  a  student 
are  the  same  as  if  he  engaged  a  private  tutor. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  courses  of  instruction,  but  in  the  course  of  my  in¬ 
vestigation  I  have  not  only  personally  examined  a 
number,  but  I  have  submitted  certain  of  them  to 
experts  for  opinion,  with  the  result  that  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  not  only  are  they  thorough  and  practical, 
but  the  lessons  are  so  clearly  and  concisely  expressed 
that  only  the  phenomenally  dull  intelligence  would  fail 
to  grasp  them.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  There 
1  is  an  abundance  of  expert  testimony  forthcoming  as  to 
the  value  of  the  teaching. 

Expert  Testimony 

What  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  could 
be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  course  of 
training  in  electrical  engineering!  The  great  American 
inventor  writes: — “Your  system  of  specialised  educa¬ 
tion  will  fill  a  great  need  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
field  of  electricity — a  field  of  splendid  opportunities 
for  men  who  acquire  the  necessary  technical  training 
through  such  thorough  and  practical  courses  as  you 
offer.”  An  equally  favourable  opinion  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  is  expressed  by  the  late  secretary  of  tbe 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Mr.  G.  C.  Lloyd, 
who  now  occupies  the  important  position  of  secretary 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He  says  that  as  “  a 
means  of  self-education  for  engineers  they  appear  to 
be  exceptionally  well  adapted,  and  with  regard  to  the 
electrical  engineering  section,  the  lucid  way  in  which 
the  information  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  is  presented 
would  appear  in  my  opinion  to  enable  any  student  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  the  branches  of  engineering.” 


In  regard  to  another  branch  of  the  I.C.S.  tuition  Sir 
William  White,  late  Assistant  Controller  of  the  Navy 
and  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  thus  expresses  his 
opinion  :  — “  Having  examined  your  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  marine  engineering,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  objects  you  have  had  in  mind  have  been  admirably 
fulfilled.  The  circulation  of  this  and  similar  literature 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  students,  most  of 
whom  (as  you  point  out)  are  engaged  in  actual  work, 
and  can  only  devote  their  leisure  to  study.  In  meeting 
the  wants  of  this  great  mass  of  people  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  pursuits  your 
association  will  undoubtedly  be  doing  a  great  public 
service.”  The  favourable  opinion  of  Sir  William  White 
would  not  be  given  lightly,  and  it  carries  conviction. 
Equally  weighty  testimony  isi  forthcoming  from  all 
quarters.  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  the  late  general 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
declares  himself  “  glad  to  commend  the  Schools  to  the 
young  operative  engineer  who  wants  to  make  himself 
efficient  in  his  profession.”  Mr.  A.  W.  K,  Pierce, 
consulting  electrical  engineer  to  the  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  is  just  as  fully  con¬ 
vinced  as  the  Labour  M.P.  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
I.C.S.  instruction.  “  I  think  my  attitude  towards  the 
Schools,”  he  writes,  “can  be  best  expressed  by  stating 
that  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  strongly  recommended 
a  course  of  study  in  your  Schools  to  men  who  have 
applied  to  me  for  advice  as  to  how  they  could  obtain 
a  technical  education.” 

Such  proofs  could  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  from 
the  heads  of  firms  representative  of  most  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  they 
give  the  same  practical  approval  of  I.C.S.  education  as 
is  afforded  by  Mr.  Clement  A.  Ely,  works  manager  to 
Milner’s  Safe  Company,  Limited,  when  he  writes,  “  After 
some  years’  experience  of  the  I.C.S.  and  their  system, 
I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your  course 
to  students  with  ambition,  brains,  and  energy,  always 
feeling  that  they  are  on  the  right  track.  ...  I  am 
always  glad  to  have  an  I.C.S.  student.”  Milner’s  safes 
are  known  throughout  the  world,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  works  manager,  therefore,  will  be  of  particular 
interest,  not  only  to  employers,  but  to  employees,  who 
will  gather  therefrom  that  enrolment  in  the  I.C.S.  is 
of  special  value  to  them. 

But  what  the  Schools  do  for  their  pupils  demands 
more  than  passing  notice. 

The  Student’s  Aid  Department. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Schools  requests 
from  employers  for  students  and  graduates  in  the 
various  courses  to  fill  special  positions  became  so 
numerous  that  a  special  department  was  created  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  The  demand  is  not  surprising. 
The  value  of  the  technically  trained  man  becomes  every 
day  more  appreciated  by  employers  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  for  his  knowledge  enables  him  to  economise 
time,  labour,  and  material,  and  thus  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  the  finished  article.  In  addition,  the  mere  fact 
that  a  man  is  employing  his  leisure  time:  in  acquiring 
knowledge  is,  naturally  enough,  a  testimonial  to  his 
value.  The  first  aim  of  the  Student’s  Aid  Department 
is  to  convince  employers  of  this  fact.  It  is  accomplished 
both  by  direct  correspondence  from  headquarters  and 
through  the  efforts  of  local  representatives,  who  are 
‘stationed  at  every  main  centre  of  industry  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  the  employer’s  interest  in  the 
School  has  been  obtained,  the  department  reports  to 
him  the  standard  and  progress  of  those  of  the  students 
in  his  employ  who  so  desire,  thus  enabling  the 
master  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  man  for 
promotion.  But  the  work  of  the  department  does  not 
end  there.  Students’  desires  and  qualifications  are 
registered,  and  when  they  are  in  need  of  employment,  or 
have  qualified  for  better  positions  than  those  they  occupy, 
special  letters  of  recommendation  are  sent  to  prospective 
employers.  Such  letters  are  written  at  the  student’s 
request,  provided  only  that  his  studies  have  shown  him 
to  be  qualified  to  accept  the  position  for  which  he 
applies.  How  valuable  this  branch  of  the  work  is  likely 
to  be  to  the  ambitious  man  may  be  gauged  from  the 
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fact  that  within  the  past  six  months  close  upon  a  hun¬ 
dred  good  positions  have  ibeen  secured  for  students. 
Moreover,  the  statistics  kept  by  the  department  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  amongst 
students  is  extremely  low,  and  even  that  small  percent¬ 
age  is  due  .chiefly  to  sickness  and  other  unavoidable 
causes. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  civil  life  alone  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Schools  are  at  work,  though  their  possibilities 
for  usefulness  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  officially 
recognised. 

Technical  Education  in  the  British  Army. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two  years  ago  the 
question  of  giving  useful  technical  education  to  British 
soldiers,  so  that  on  leaving  the  service  they  should 
be  better  fitted  to  engage  in  remunerative  industrial 
employment,  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  War 
Office.  Mr.  Haldane  issued  an  important  memorandum 
on  the  subject,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
as  to  what  steps  had  better  be  taken.  Some  time  after 
this  appointment  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
Major  W.  E.  Donohue,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mechanical 
Transport  in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  attached  to  the 
Aldershot  Command,  chanced  to  be  visiting  a  large 
engineering  works  in  the  Eastern  Counties  in  connection 
with  the  inspection  of  certain  machinery.  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  of  technical  education,  the  works 
manager  of  the  firm  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that- 
one  of  his  men  was  a  pupil  of  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools.  Major  Donohue  immediately  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  see  the  student’s  textbooks  and 
exercises,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  excellence 
of  the  books  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction, 
that  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  at  the 
Schools’  London  headquarters.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  he  thoroughly  investigated  the  system,  and,  as  a 
result,  reported  fully  concerning  the  work  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  Committee  of  the  War  Department. 
Sir  Edward  Ward  gave  the  matter  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  examine  samples  of  I.C.S. 
students’  work  and  I.C.S.  textbooks.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  the  military  authorities  have  to 
contend  with  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the 
soldier,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  places  for  study, 
the  distractions  of  the  barrack-room,  and  delays  occa¬ 
sioned  by  manoeuvres. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  Colonel  S.  S.  Long,  at  that  time 
Commandant  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  training  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Aldershot,  for  the  International  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools  to  train  a  small  class  of  students  to  be 
selected  from  the  men  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  corps.  Applications  were  received  from  about  sixty 
N.C.O.s  and  men  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  for  member¬ 
ship  in  this  class.  The  class  was  selected  from  these 
applicants,  and  although  the  members  only  commenced 
their  studies  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  they  have  with¬ 
out  exception  made  excellent  progress,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  when  their  time  conies  to  return 
to  civil  life  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
employment.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  trade  for  the  time- 
expired  soldier  do  not  need  to  be  enlarged  upon. 

The  I.C.S.  as  a  Moral  Regenerator. 

There  is  another  department  of  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools  which  should  make  the 
system  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  sociologists  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  reclamation  of  young  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  nation  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Borstal  system.  There  is  before  me  as  I  write  a  bundle 
of  correspondence  both  from  dwellers  within  prison 
walls  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  those  in 
authority  over  them.  The  correspondence  reveals  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  as  a  practical 
means  for  moral  regeneration. 

The  majority  of  the  letters  are  from  prisoners  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  make  most  interesting  reading.  Here 
is  an  example  of  how  a  Canadian  prisoner  looks  upon 


the  instruction  which  he  is  permitted  to  receive  from 
these.  Schools  :  — 

With  regard  to  my  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  a  terra 
of  five  years  in  front  of  me  for  burglary.  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  1  am  not  naturally  inclined  to  crime,  but  was  led 
into  this  by  bad  company  'which  I  fell  into  while  out  of  work 
in  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  I  have  been  well  brought  up  and  my 
people  are  all  respectable.  It  is  this  fact  which  causes  me  to 
feel  my  present  position  the  more  keenly.  I  hope,  however, 
that  by  good  conduct  I  will  be  granted  a  ticket-of-leave  by  the 
time  1  have  completed  half  my  term,  if  not  sooner.  I  shall 
then  be  most  happy  to  avail  myself  of  any,  suggestions  you  may 
make  which  will  help  me  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  honest  means. 
There  is  still  time  for  me  I  hope  (being  only  just  nineteen)  to 
gain  a  place  in  the  world  and  the  respect  of  my  fellow  men. 

I  think  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  I.C.S.  course  of 
instruction,  if  placed  within  the  reach  of  prisoners  in  the  various 
penal  institutions  both  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would 
be  simply  incalculable.  A  continuous  course  of  study,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  a  technical  subject,  serves  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  wholesome  mental  discipline  which  keeps  the  prisoner 
from  brooding  on  his  misfortunes  (and  “that  way  madness  lies  ”), 
and  it  furnishes  him  with  the  means  whereby  he  may,  on  his 
discharge,  take  his  position  among  the  world’s  workers,  and,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  key  of  knowledge,  unlock  the  door  of  success. 

Too  much  emphasis  must  not  be  placed  upon  what  the 
prisoner  himself  says,  but  the  point  of  view  which 
this  lad  of  nineteen  puts  so  clearly  is  endorse  d  by 
those  who  have  had  under  their  charge  prisoners,  who 
have  taken  lessons  in  various  branches  of  knowledge 
supplied  by  the  Schools. 

The  Working  of  the  I.C.S. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  make  no  ordinary 
claim  to  be  considered  an  educational  foi’«e  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  within  their  purview,  they  under¬ 
take  to  instruct  efficiently  in  any  one  of  two  hundred 
different  branches  of  technical  knowledge  any  man 
of  ordinary  intellect  who  is  able  to  read  and  write. 
Whether  that  man  is  the  young  man  just  commencing 
life  in  factory,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  mine ; 
whether  he  is  the  man  who,  after  working  at  his  chosen 
profession  for  a  number  of  years,  finds  his  further 
advancement  blocked  by  his  lack  of  scientific  training  ; 
whether  he  is  a  private  in  the  army  with  no  outlook 
in  life  when  he  leaves  the  ranks  but  that  of  a  casual 
labourer ;  or  whether  he  is  a  convict  in  a  prison  cell 
with  a  still  more  hopeless  future  before  him,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondence  Schools  offer  to  each  and 
every  one  a  chance — -no !  more  than  a  chance — a  practi¬ 
cal  certainty  of  a  successful  industrial  career.  That  is 
no  ordinary  claim,  and  its  genuineness  is  vouched  for 
by  men  eminently  capable  of  judging  of  its  truth. 
How  is  it  done'?  How  are  these  results  achieved? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Schools  themselves,  through  a  close  examination  of 
their  personnel  and  their  organisation.  That 
organisation  is  no  ordinary  one.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  ripe  experience  and  earnest  thought,  and  invites 
investigation  in  every  detail.  Such  an  investi¬ 
gation  can  take  no  better  form  than  a  visit  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Buildings  in  Kingsway,  London,  and  an 
examination  at  first  hand  of  each  department  which 
has  to  deal  with  the  student  from  the  day  of  his  enrol¬ 
ment  until  the  day  when  he  receives  the  diploma  certi¬ 
fying  his  proficiency  in  the  particular  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  he  has  made  his  own. 

The  I.C.S.  Field  Staff. 

As  an  educational  institution  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  are  in  many  respects  unique, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  their  system 
is  the  means  adopted  to  bring  the  advantages  offered 
directly  before  those  who  will  be  benefited.  For  this 
purpose  the  schools  claim,  and  justly  claim,  that  they 
bear  the  gospel  of  education  alike  to  workman  and 
employer  in  liis  workshop,  factory  and  home.  At  the 
present  moment,  there  are  I.C.S.  representatives  and 
offices  in  all  the  large  towns  and  centres  of  industry 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone.  The  sun  never  sets  on  the  lands  where  their 
representatives  are  toiling.  A  small  army  of  men  are 
.busy  spreading  the  I.C.S.  gospel  of  self-help  among 
the  inhabitants  of.  Australasia,  penetrating  the 
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mysterious  fastnesses  of  an  awakening  India,  01 
carrying  their  ceaseless  campaign  across  the  schoolless 
veld  of  a  new  Africa.  In  many  directions  the  I.C.S. 
representative  is  a  favoured  man.  It  is  recognised 
that  he  is  no  mere  salesman.  For  example,  m  the 
American  Fleet  there  is  not  a  warship  but  has  an 
ICS  representative  on  board,  not  only  by  the  -xpies 
permission  of  the  U.S.  Government,  but  with  its  enthu¬ 
siastic  support.  He  is  ubiquitous.  .  You  see  him 
haranguing  in  the  engine-room  of  an  Atlantic  linm, 
discoursing  as  he  stands  on  the  footplate  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  plunging  into  the  darkness  of  the  mine,  or  thi end¬ 
ing  his  way  along  avenues  of  whirling  machinery  in 
the  mill  or  factory. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  I.C.S.  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  appeal  in  no  uncertain  manner  to  large 
employers  of  skilled  labour,  and  that  consequently  those 
in  authority  are  ready  to  give  special  facilities  to  their 
representatives  for  bringing  the  work  under  the _  notice 
of  their  employees.  To-day  no  other  educational  institu¬ 
tion  ,can  claim  to  have  an  organisation  such  as  this,  nor 
can  any  other  claim  to  have  a  body  of  men  enjoying 
such  preferential  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  educa¬ 
tional  work,  and  for  spreading  the  desire  for  education 
and  self-help  among  those  who  cannot  be  reached  by  any 
other  means.  'The  duties  of  the  I.C.S.  Field  Staff  are 
not  confined  to  missionary  work,  however  Then  duties 
are  threefold:  First,  they  help  students  with  their 
studies  and  give  them  every  possible  encouragement 
to  continue  their  courses  of  instruction ;  second,  they 
keep  in  touch  with  local  employers  of  skilled  laboui, 
and  assist  students  to  secure,  better  positions;  and 
third  they  give  information  and  full  particulars  about 
the  I.C.S.  to  prospective  students  and  .others  who  are 
interested  in  any  one  of  the  courses  or  in  the  system  of 
education  as  a  whole.  Already  there  are  over  forty 
branch  offices  of  the  I.C.S.  engaged  in  this  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  when  the  organisation  of  the 
department  is  completed  these  branches  will  number  a 
hundred,  Vitk  600  representatives  attached,  to  them. 
I  find  that  these  representatives  are  effectively  con¬ 
trolled,  and  that  the  rate  of  their  remuneration  com¬ 
pares  more  than  favourably  with  that  of  high-class 
insurance  companies  to  their  agents.  The  I.C.  .  recog 
nises  the  desirability,  in  fact,  of  being  represented  by 
the  best  men  available  for  the  purpose.  Now  let  me 
deal  with  the  actual  working  of  the  schools. 

The  Registrar’s  Department. 


It  is  to  this  department  that  the  first  inquiry  of  the 
future  student  arrives  to  be  dealt  with.  These  inquiries 
are  of  all  sorts  and  from  all  sorts  of  people,  though  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  are  from  men  and  women  who  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  their  positions  in  life.  In  the  Registiais 
department  these  inquiries  are  dealt  with  by  a  sta 
who  have  had  wide  experience  in  advising  as  to  the 
possibilities  and  prospects  which  exist  m  the  various 
trades  and  professions.  Of  all  who  seek  the  aid  of  the 
I.C.S.  in  the  realisation  of  their  life’s  ambitions,  there 
are  very  few  to  whom  one  or  other  of  the  200  specialised 
courses  of  instruction  is  not  suited.  Although  inquiries 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  both  sexes, 
from  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  boy  of  twelve  and 
from  the  'middle-aged  man  of  forty-five,  there  are  but 
few  to  whom  a  helping  hand  cannot  be  extended. 
Engineers  and  apprentices  are  informed  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  lie  before  them  in  their  respective  occu¬ 
pations  ;  young  men  and  women  about  to  enter  com¬ 
mercial  life  are  advised  as  to  the  best  courses  for  them 
to  study  •  Civil  Service  candidates  are  helped  m  the 
choice  of  an  examination  best  suited  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  men  engaged  in  the  building  trades  are  recom¬ 
mended  a  course  of  instruction  which  will  most  rapidly 
ensure  their  promotion ;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  human  effort  and  industry.  In  this 
department  also  a  monthly  magazine,  entitled  the 
I.C.S.  Student,  is  compiled  and  edited.  It  is  a  bright 
little  journal,  founded  with  the  object  of  binding  the 
students  together  in  a  bond  of  good-fellowship,  ot 
chronicling  their  work,  advancement,  and  successes. 
But  the  principal  business  of  the  Registrar’s  depart¬ 


ment  is  to  supply  information,  and  so  minutely  are 
inquiries  attended  to  that  the  intending  student  can 
have  no  possible  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  taking  the  advice  tendered  him.  By  this  department 
lie  is  informed,  too,  of  the  cost  of  his  studies,  and  in 
this  particular  respect  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  first 
cost  is  the  last.  This  is  an  advantage  that  can  hardly 
be  insisted  upon  too  strongly.  Whether  the  student 
pays  for  his  tuition  in  cash  down  or  on  the  instalment 
principle  the  bargain  which  lie  makes  is  a  definite  one. 
The  sum  charged  will  be  inclusive.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  all  books  are  furnished  free  of  charge,  and 
with  rnanv  of  the  courses  of  instruction  valuable  outfits 
are  also  include^.  What  this  means  in  some-  instances 
will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  deal  with  these 
courses  themselves. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools  are  a  business  concern, 
their  object  to  obtain  pupils,  and  they  make  every 
effort  to  secure  this  object.  I  have  seen  much 
in  my  time  of  the  “  follow-up  ”  letter  which,  as  used 
by  certain  firms,  has  brought  disrepute  upon  this 
system  of  advertising,  but  as  used  by  the  I.C.S.  the 
system  is  entirely  void  of  offence.  The  follow-up 
letters  are  models  of  what  such  letters  should  be,  plain 
forcible  statements  of  fact,  entirely  free  from  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  fiction.  When  the  student  responds  to 
the  invitation,  whether  at  the  first  time  of  asking  or 
subsequently,  or  to  the  personal  application  of  one  of 
the  I.C.S.  representatives,  his  name  is  passed  on  to 
another  department  for  enrolment. 

The  Enrolment  Department. 

It  is  here  that  the  application  forms  of  new  students 
are  dealt  with,  and  the  students’  accounts  handled. 
Each  student,  as  soon  as  he  enrols,  receives  a  certi- 
ficate  of  scholarship,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
Schools  will  give  him  tuition  in  his  particular  course 
until  he  is  qualified  to  receive  a  diploma.  The  certi¬ 
ficate  is  sent  him,  together  with  a  receipt  for  his  fee. 
If  a  student  is  paying  for  his  scholarship  m  monthly 
instalments,  a  carefully  organised  and  elaborate  system 
of  accountancy  ensures  that  his  remittances  mil  invari¬ 
ably  receive  careful  attention  and  prompt  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  handling 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  accounts  for  students  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  no  light  matter,  and  only  a.  per  fee- 
system  of  organisation  will  enable  them  to  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily.  In  all  matters  of  business  the  I.L.b. 
are  absolutely  businesslike.  This  is  essential.  Any 
large  educational  institution  of  this  character,  entire  y 
self-supported,  would  undoubtedly  crumble  and  fall  if 
it  were  not  conducted  on  strict  business  lines.  t  m 
also  be  readily  understood  that  to  students  who  pay 
in  advance  for  a  course  of  instruction  which  may  be 
extended  over  a  term  of  five  years,  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  School  is  of  no  small  importance  Ihe 
facts  which  have  been  already  stated  m  regard  to  the 
cash  capital  of  the  Schools  afford  a  guarantee,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  the  I.C.S.  is  no  merely  fugitive  enter¬ 
prise.  Hard-headed  business  men  do  not  put  up 
£200,000  in  hard  cash  to  finance  an  experiment. 


The  Instruction  Department. 

No  sooner  is  the  student  enrolled  than  he  receives 
the  first  two  instruction  papers  of  his  course, 
together  with  explicit  directions  for  proceeding  with 
his  studies,  addressed  envelopes  in  which  to  return  his 
examination  work,  and  blank  forms  on  which  to  ask 
for  special  information,  should  there  be  some  portion 
of  his  instruction  that  he  fails  to  understand.  Having 
finished  his  first  examination  paper,  the  student-  tor 
wards  it  to  the  Schools  and  studies  Ins  second  instruc¬ 
tion  pamphlet. 

When  the  student’s  work  is  received,  in  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  Department, •  the  examiners  criticise  it,  mar  i 
errors,  write  a  clear  explanation  of .whatever  my  _ 
been  misunderstood,  and  return  it  to  him. 
examination  papers  are  adjudged  to  lece  v  P 

cent,  of  marks,  the  student  receives  a  percentage  ce 
ficate,  together  with  his  third  instruction  paper.  If 
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Ills  work  IS  below  the  standard  he-  restudies  the  parts  in 
which  he  is  deficient  until  he  thoroughly  understands 
the  subjeet.  All  examination  work  is  treated  in  this 
thorough  manner.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way  to  persist  in  his  studies.  If  within  a 
iortmght  after  enrolment  he  has  sent  in  no  work,  a 
letter  is  written  urging  him  to  commence.  The  ’in¬ 
structor  sends  out  letters  of  encouragement  at  frequent 
intervals  to  all  students  who  are  behindhand  with  their 
work. 

Each  course  is  divided  into  short,  easy  lessons.  One 
-subject  is  presented  at  a  time,  and  the  ground  prepared 
for  the  next,  and  thus  the  student  is  led  step  by  step 
to  has  goal.  This  is  the  general  course,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  means  adopted  to  secure  full  elucidation 
ol  every  point  which  may  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
-student  Every  student  is  supplied  at  the  outset  with  a 
set  of  Information  Forms,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
eall  on  the  Schools  at  a»y  time  for  special  information 
regarding  his  studies.  They  are  intended  to  be  used 
whenever,  after  conscientious  study,  a  student  fails  to 
understand  any  part  of  his  lessons.  They  are  also  used 
to  request  information  regarding  any  special  matter 
hearing  on  the  student's  course.  Students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  free  use  of  these  forms. 

All  letters  from  the  students  and  copies  of  all  letters 
smit  to  them  are  filed  so  as  to  be  instantly  accessible. 
The  instructor  is  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  quickly 
salient  points  in  the  student’s  character — whether  he  is 
right  or  dull,  painstaking  or  careless,  patient  and  plod¬ 
ding  or  easily  discouraged.  Should  a  student  prove  to 
be  slow  or  dull  he  is  put  under  the  care  of  some  pecu- 
iar  y  instructor  in  the  Special  Instruction  De¬ 

partment,  to  whom  the  records  and  correspondence 
relating  to  him  are-  referred.  Henceforward  he  is 
looked  after  by  this  instructor,  whose  standing  and 
salary  are  greatly  dependent  upon  his  success  with  back¬ 
ward  students-. 

The  Student's  Progress. 

The  progress  which  is  made  by  students  under  this 
cleverly  devised  system  is  astonishing.  I  have  examined 
the  work  of  students  in  all  stages  in  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  given 
application  by  the  student,  the  International  Corre- 
spondence  Schools-  will  educate  him.  In  no  department 
ol  the  School  courses  is  the  progress  more  apparent 
than  in  drawing.  It  will  be  granted  that  if  there  is 
one  subject  which  is  less  likely  than  another  to  be  effi¬ 
ciently  taught  by  correspondence,  one  which  demands 
especially  the  bringing  of  master  and  pupil  into  physi¬ 
cal  contact,  it  is  drawing.  But  a  glance  at  the  work  of 
the  pupils  of  the  I.C.S.  who  take  up  drawing  as  part  of 
their  instruction  shows  that  whatever  difficulties  may 
appear  to  lie  m  the  way  of  teaching  this  subject  by 
correspondence  have  been  entirely  overcome  by  the 
method  adopted  And  drawing  forms  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  courses,  particularly  in  architecture 

Dn:!,,.Tgin:eirg-  .  1  bave  seen  in  the  Instruction 

epartment  drawings  by  a  working  bricklayer  taking 

a  course  of  architecture  which  would  be  a  credit  to  an 
experienced  draughtsman  in  an  architect’s  office  I 
have  seen  work  by  a  blacksmith’s  striker  which  would 
anc  undoubtedly  will,  qualify  him;  in  the  near  future 
foi  a  position  as  full-fledged  draughtsman  in  an  engin¬ 
eering  office.  After  all,  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of 
any  system  of  education  is  that  which  is  furnished  bv 
results,  and  here  the  results  are  apparent  to  any  eye7 
even  if  it  is  not  trained  to  detect  the  niceties  of  an 

macWnty  ■  “*  °‘  *  higWy  piece  of 

ef  AinC.SS  "“r  S°No?2tb  Sette,kb,'TteS 

rre^toAhe  fud^  *>»* 

to  show  that  he  has  assimilated  it  That  resnH 
on]y  bo  achieved  by  conscientious  woA  on 'The  part 
Of  the  instructors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlS 
woik  is  conscientiously  performed.  Each  paper  as  it 
omes  m  is  submitted  to  the  examiner,  who  works  under 
are^mt^^  compiled  code  of  instructions.  All  errors 
noted  and  corrections  made.  These  first  examiners 


of^he  Tn+pma+°r^  °/i  Cases  w°men,  for  the  experience 
b  Correspondence  Schools  has  shown 

Ho-  tho  °  etaded  criticism  women  are  more  painstak- 
nafi  *^1?’  From  this  initial  examination  and  com- 
’  ,  ,,  e  students  answers  with  the  key,  the  paper 

*  ,  ,  6  ckle^  instructor  in  each  particular  depart- 

stiif]p’n+Wp°  ^  a  ^an.ce  ^e  orrors  into  which  the 

„  as .  a  en>  and  dictates  to  a  typist  the  neces¬ 
sary  corrections.  J 

a^en^on  paicl  the  student  end  here, 
preserved  C°nCernin«  him  is  carefully  indexed  and 

The  Record  Department. 

tc,ScL!TdT‘  Is  a  recor<l  caxd’  up°n  which  are  «>- 

Wmdth»T?r  e,ach  Inst™cli°n  Paper  is  sent  to 

’  11  -  mark  recorded,  and  the  initials  of  the 

tfoTTT  ,  l  c°rrected  his  answers  to  the  exannna- 

on  questions  which  are  set  at  the  end  of  the  book 

mentW,£  °\e&ch  faPer>  the  amount  of  improve¬ 
ment,  the  faults  observed,  and  all  other  data  of  import- 

ance  are  recorded.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  advise 

him  f,U^nt+aSieaS1  ^  fnd  t0  encourage  and  stimulate 
him  as  effectively  as  if  he  and  his  teacher  were  together. 

oreover,  since  all  criticisms  and  communications  are 
by  correspondence,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the-  loss  of 
temper  impatience,  or  partiality  which  so  frequently 
impair  the  teacher  s  usefulness. 

From  this  department  are  issued  also  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools’  text-books.  These 

pTpers^n  the°  “  two. : f°rms S’  as  ^ruction 

papei  s-  m  the  form  of  pamphlets  averaging  about 

sixty  pages  each,  which  the  student  receives  one  at  a 

vT  aS  h,Tln°0eeds  With  his  and  aS  bound 

olumes  of  550  pages.  The  reasons  for  the  double  issue 

are  worth  noting.  The  instruction  papers  are  light  and 

-bout  CwTthieh-  and  fe.stl}dent  can-  therefore,  take  them 

and  wha  H  ^  at  ^  time  and  anywhere, 

that  a  studeritVenfm0re  experience  has  shown 

.at  a  student  is  far  more  likely  to  finish  a  course  if  the 

instruction  papers  are  short.  He  can  finish  studying  a 

hHmind  hT  faSP  the  ninS  and  SC0Pe  of  it  before 
s  mind  has  become  confused  with  a  multiplicity  of 

ew  1  eas ;  and  last,  hut  by  no  means  least,  he  does^ot 
become  overwhelmed  or  disheartened  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  he  has  taken  up. 

of^Zrf°r  Tndinf  t0  a  stud6nt  an  illustrated  set 
text-books  in  volume  form  is  that  he  may  have  a  com- 

cour  Jf:°rrefeLnc6e.eMire  ‘“t  ^  *i» 

The  Production  of  the  Text-Books. 


obHounhatni^r  be6n  Slready  written’  ^  must  be 
ooviousthat  all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  unrm 

t  on  eithus°Uld  be  ab>iS°|utely  vaJueless,  unless  the  informa- 
non  thus  given  had  an  intrinsic  value  aDart  al+n- 

f  et  e'r  *:?m  the  method  by  which  it  was  imported  It 
is  true  that  an  indispensable  condition,  to  success  in 

IrrZLZ"  oT  lb ' 9  “IT  iS  the  P«P«  -lection  all 

itns1mpallceCOrreSP°nden0e  Sch°°l9  fu%  ’recognise 

When  the  Schools  were  first  opened  in  England  the 
American  text-books  were  used.  But  in  many  of  the 
subjects  practice  in  England  differed  from,  that  in  vogue 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Therefore  for  their 
English  students  the  Schools’  authorities  determined  to 

H  '  BnZh neCeTry  ^  t6Xt-b00ks  conforming 
to  English  practice,  and  set  aside  a  large  sum  for  this 

particular  purpose.  These  text-books  are-  specifically 

pi  ©pared  for  the  home  student  who  must  begin  early  to 

earn  his  living.  He  needs  an  education  for  practical 

usefulness,  not  for  liberal  culture.  The  forme?  he  can 

get  quickly,  the  latter  requires  years  of  costly  training. 

His  studies  must  be  radically  different  from  those 

?b?He+  ll  m°St  Scb°0ls  and  collefles-  He  must  omit 
abstract  theory  and  must  deal  as  far  as  possible  with 

the  practical.  His  studies  must  relate  to  one  trade 

or  occupation  and  must  present  its  working  essentials 

m  the  simplest  manner  possible;  they  must  equip  him 
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with  the  abilities  that  command  good  pay,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  wide  demand. 

These  are  the  conditions  the,  text-books  of  each 
I.C.S.  course  have  to  meet.  They  aim  at  giving  eae  1 
student  practical,  specialised  knowledge,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  text-books  are  in  the  first  place  written, 
by  a  practical  specialist— by  a  man,  that  is  engaged 1  m 
actual  practice  and  possessing  the  highest  knowledg 
and  latest  information  concerning  Ins  own  particular 
line  of  work.  The  specialist’s  work  then  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  expert  editor,  who  rewrites  it,  Laving 
always  in  view  the  particular  requirements  ot  those 
for  whom  the  books  are  designed. 

It  is  evident  that  »o  ordinary  text-books  can  meet 
these  requirements,  and  the  provision  of  a  system  ot 
production  that  shall  do  so  has  only  been  possible 
Is  the  result  of  many  years  of  effort  and  exP*™eij." 
The  compilers  of  most  technical  works  know  that  the 
practical  elucidation  and  demonstration  of  then  boo 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
the  I  C.S.  text-book  writer  cannot  presuppose  any  sue  1 
assistance,  nor  can  he  rely  on  the  verbal  mterpretaUon 
of  the  demonstrator.  The  books  must  explain  every 
conceivable  difficulty  clearly  enough  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  non-comprehension,  and 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  understood  by  those 
who  lack  advanced  training.  To  attain  this  objec 
special  arrangements  have  to  be  made,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  provision  of  illustrations 
So  important  is  this  considered  in  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  that  a  special  department  is  m 
existence  for  the  purpose. 

Text -Book  Illustration. 


In  this  department  alone  forty  skilled  draughtsmen 
are  employed,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  were  pre¬ 
viously  employed  in  leading  drawing  offices  and  engrav¬ 
ing  houses,  and  have  since  been  specially  trained  foi 
the  work.  In  many  technical  text-books  half-tone  cu  s 
from  manufacturers’  catalogues  are  used,  and  the  text  is 
written  to  suit  the  cuts.  The  1.0.8.  plan  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  Instead  of  the  text  being  written  to  fit  the  cuts, 
cuts  are  specially  drawn  in  every  case  to  suit  the  text. 
Every  illustration  is  specially  prepared  with  the  express 
object  of  making  the  text  clear,  and  the  drawings  are 
made  by  the  staff  under  the  direct  supervision  ot  the 
author  or  editor  of  the  paper  in  which  they  are  to  be 

used. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  text-books  are  the 
product  of  many  hands  and  many  brains.  Each  branch 
of  each  subject  is  entrusted  to  an  expert  outside  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Schools.  When  he  has  prepared  the 
manuscript  and  roughly  sketched  the  illustrations,  these 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  editorial  staff,  who  rewrite 
such  sections  as  may  be  necessary,  and  arrange  the 
text  in  such  a  form  as  experience  in  correspondence 
instruction  has  shown  to  be  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  home  student.  The  text,  together  with  the 
material  for  the  illustrations,  is  then  sent  to  the  illus¬ 
trating  department,  where  expert  artists  and  draughts¬ 
men  are  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  complete  set  of  finished 
drawings  for  reproduction.  The  manuscripts  and  draw¬ 
ings  are  carefully  checked  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
course  of  instruction  to  which  this  particular  paper 
belongs,  also  by  the  author  of  the  original  manuscript. 
They  are  then  sent  on  to  editors  who  have  had  many 
years’  experience  in  editing  home-study  text-books. 
Finally,  before  being  sent  to  the  printer  the  text  is 
carefully  read  for  errors  in  composition  and  spelling. 

There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  these  text-books 
which  is  worth  noting.  They  are  kept  thoroughly  up- 
to-date,  and  to  do  this  constant  revision  is  necessary. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  produce  at  the  first 
attempt  a  set  of  text-books  which  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  All  the  difficulties  which  students  will  en¬ 
counter  cannot  be  foreseen.  Besides,  the  changes  and 
improvements  in  modern  methods,  the  new  applications 
of  modern  science  to  practically  every  branch  of  techni¬ 
cal  work,  are  so  frequent,  so  varied,  and  so  far-reaching, 
that  a  text-book  often  becomes  out-of-date  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  and  revision  is  necessary.  Every  year 


£50,000  is  expended  by  the  I.C.S.  in  keeping  them  up- 
to-date.  A  text-book  which  was  the  best  of  its  kind 
three  years  ago  is  now  obsolete;  and  yet,  in  many 
schools,  text-books  are  being  used  to-day  which,  from 
a  standard  of  practical  value,  were  obsolete  ten  years 
ago. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  keep  a 
special  file  of  the  textbook  publications,  in  which  the 
points  which  seeni|  to  give  difficulty  to  students  are  in¬ 
dicated.  All  suggestions  relating  to  improvements  or 
additions  to  the  instruction  papers,  obtained  through 
the  reading  of  publications  of  the'  technical  press  or 
otherwise,  are  also  filed. 

Needless  to  say,  all  this  detailed  work  involves  very 
great  expenditure.  For  example,  upwards  of  £10,000 
has  already  been  spent  on  the  mechanical  engineering 
course  alone.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  every 
I.C.S.  student  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
is  acquiring  the  latest  and  best  information  regarding 
his  chosen  occupation.  If  additional  proof  of  the  fact 
beyond  that  to  'be  found  in  the  text-books  themselves 
were  needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  qualifications  of 
the  permanent  staff  engaged  in  this  work.  Particulars 
of  these  have  been  furnished  to  me,  and  are  now  in  my 
possession,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  techni¬ 
cal  school  in  the  country  possessed  of  such  a  brilliantly 
qualified  staff  as  that  of  the  International  Correspon¬ 
dence  Schools.  This  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  upkeep  of  such  a  staff  is  beyond  thei  means  of 
any  but  the  most  richly  endowed  institution.  The 
salary  list  in  this  one  department  alone  contains  the 
names  of  sixteen  gentlemen  whose  salaries  range  from 
£300  to  £800  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still 
larger  number  of  assistants  whose  salaries  are  from  £150 
upwards.  The  result  is  that  the  I.C.S.  text-books  are 
recognised  as  the  most  up-to-date  works  of  reference 
which  are  obtainable  to-day,  and  as  such  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  value  to  the  professional  man  actively  employed  m 
industrial  pursuits.  The.  East  as  well  as  the  West  is 
awakening  to  this  fact,  and  to-day  six  Chinese  universi¬ 
ties  are  making  use  of  the  text-books  for  educating 
their  students. 

I  have,  I  think,  by  this  time  shown  clearly  enough 
the  character  of  the  work  which  the  International 
Schools  are  carrying  on,  but  there  is  one  particular 
course  of  instruction  which  illustrates  so  clearly  the 
ingenuity  brought  to  bear  to  perfect  the  system  of 
education  that  it  is  worth  describing  in  detail. 


The  I.C.S.  Method  of  Teaching  Languages. 

What  has  hitherto  been  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  teaching  a  language  by  correspondence  has 
been  found  in  connection  with  pronunciation.  In  the 
I.C.S.  course  the  text-books  are  prepared  with  the  same 
care  as  that  which  characterises  the  preparation  of  the 
engineering,  business-training,  architectural,  chemistry, 
or  textile  courses  of  instruction.  But  the  student  is 
supplied  with  an  additional  aid  in  the  shape  of  a 
phonograph.  When  a  student  enrols,  in  addition  to 
the  first  instruction  papers,  a  phonograph  with  twenty- 
five  records  and  three  blank  cylinders  are  sent  to  him. 
After  reading  the  instructions  regarding  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  its  operation,  the  student  turns  to  that  part 
of  his  instruction  paper  containing  his  first  elementary 
conversational  lesson.  He  then  places  his  first  instr  uc.- 
tion  record  on  the  instrument,  adjusts  the  hearing  tubes, 
takes  the  instruction  paper  in  his  hand  ready  to  read, 
and  starts  the  instrument.  He  hears  first  about  thirty 
foreign  words,  and  then  the  same  words  arranged  in 
different  combinations  as  phrases  and  sentences.  The 
words  are  spoken  clearly  and  come  to  his  ear  with  the 
accent,  inflection,  and  the  very  voice  of  his  instructor. 
As  the  student  hears  the  words  from,  the  instrument, 
he  reads  them  in  the  foreign  and  the  English  text  on 
the  page  in  front  of  him.  He  thus  learns  in  two  ways 
at  the  same  time — through  the  eye  and  through  the  ear. 
In  fact,  he  is  supplied  with  an  instructor  who  will  never 
get  tired,  who  will  repeat  to  him  over  and  over  again, 
with  no  loss  of  temper  or  patience,  single  words  or 

phrases.  , 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  use  made  of 
the  phonograph.  A  recorder  is  supplied  with  the 
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instrument,  and  the  student  dictates  into  the  instrument 
a  number  of  sentences  from  the  instruction  papers, 
using  blank  cylinders  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose. 
In  a  specially  designed  record-posting  box,  he  then 
sends  to  the  Schools,  by  post  or  otherwise  the  wax 
cylinder  on  which  his  phonograph  exercise  has  been 
recorded.  .  When  this  exercise  is  received  at  the 
Schools,  it  is  placed  on  the  Instructor’s  phono¬ 
graph  and  the  student’s  exact  words  and  accent  are 
reproduced  in  the  Instructor’s  ear.  Every  inaccuracy 
is  noted,  and  the  Instructor  sends  the  student'  a  letter 
ot  criticism  and  advice. 

A  more  convenient  and  ingenious  method  than  this 
of  teaching  a  language  was  surely  never  devised.  So 
far  only  three  languages  are  included  in  the  I.C.S. 
courses — French,  German,  and  Spanish ;  but  they 
are  the  three  which  are  the  most  necessary 
to-day  for  the  man  who  is  carving  out  a  career  for 
imself,  and  with  the  exception  of  actual  residence 
in  the  country  where  these  languages  are  spoken,  there 

them  system  which  offers  such  facilities,  for  acquiring 
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The  I.C.S.  Business  Couese. 

Ihere  is  one.  other  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which 
deserves  special  attention.  Business  and  business 
methods  are  very  different  to-day  from  what  they  were 
even  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  the  man  who  can 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  who  will  make  his  way 
m  the  commercial. world.  To  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  left  behind  in  the  race  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools’  Business  Training  Course  makes 
a  special  appeal.  This  new  course  supplies  a 
complete  business  training  on  scientific  lines  The 
text-books  are  the  work  of  first-class,  practical 
writers  whose  knowledge  of  high  accountancy  has 
been  gained  in  the  largest  industrial  concerns 
m  the  world.  No  branch  of  the  work  is  too 
elementary  for  them  to  explain,  and  none  too 
intricate  for  them  to  render  easy  of  comprehension 
In  the  more  advanced  .part  of  the  course  prominence 
is  given  to  the  three  most  difficult  problems  facing  book¬ 
keepers  and  accountants.  First  of  these  is  cost  account¬ 
ing  In  any  manufacturing  concern  a  clear  knowledge  of 
cost  accounts  is  an  essential.  It  is  an  intricate  subject, 
and  it  is  dealt  with  clearly.  The  question  of  partner¬ 
ship  accounts  and  the  principles  of  partnership  law  are 
also  introduced.  The  subject  has  never  been  treated  in 
so  comprehensive  and  clear  a  manner  before,  and  the 
student  who  masters  this  course  of  instruction  will  be 
assured  of  success  in  any  manufacturing  firm. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer¬ 
chants  accounts.  This  is  another  and  distinctive  branch 
ei  accountancy  work,  which  requires  a  distinctive  know¬ 
ledge  and  training  of  prime  importance  to  the  man  who 
is  m  a  merchant’s  office.  Lastly,  the  course  deals  with 
the  complicated  accountancy  which  follows  when  the 
proprietor  of  a  business  takes  advantage  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Companies  Acts.  Such  a  procedure  involves 
.  a  complete  alteration  in  the  accounting  of  the  firm,  and 
so  many  are  the  complications  which  have  arisen  in  this 
connection,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  book¬ 
keeper  to  have  the  principles  of  company  law  at  his 
finger  ends. 

.  In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  done  by  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  attain  their  ends.  It  remains  to  glance  at 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished.  In  looking  at 
this  question  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Schools 
have  been  but  comparatively  recently  established  in  this 
country.  One  would  not  expect  results  to  be  of  any 

magnitude.  Nevertheless  the.  results  are  little  less  than 
astounding. 

Peoof  Positive. 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  is  forthcoming 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
testimony  given  by.  expert  authorities  and  by  employers, 
but  still  more  convincing  is  the  testimony  of  the  students 
themselves.  Here  is  one  fact  more  eloquent  than  many 


Jon?’  During  the  year  ending  November  31,  1907, 

direct  rep°rtillg  promotio»  * 

InwLr  rUle  training  they  had  received  in  the 

ntei  national  Correspondence  Schools.  But  these 

figures  remarkable  as  they  are,  only  tell  half  the  story. 
Perusal  of  the  letters  conveying  the  intelligence  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

Thousands'  of  these  have  been  produced  to  me  all 

s&lnrv  u^me  story  of  rapid  promotion,  increased 
salaiy,  additional  opportunities.  One  letter  came 

Wlth,m  }he  Past  few  days  ^  which  the 
to  °T  faJail>r  aeknciwledged.  his  indebtedness 
+  ®  f°r  baving  assisted  three  sons  and 

Anofb?vUflhtei-S  r°  obtain  4ood  Paying  positions, 
nother  illuminative  example  of  recognition  of  the  value 

mnnilr'iu8,  training  18  t0  be  f°nncl  in  the  fact  that, 
&st  those  engaged  in  the  greatest  engineering  work 
o  modern  times,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
nf  whit®  skilled  labourers  are  students 

tin!^  Scboolf-  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  const ruc- 
thfeii°ft^St  bmldin£  in  toe  world,  the  head- 
•  °f  t  lC  Metr0:Pohtan  Life  Assurance  Company, 

m  Madison-square,  New  York,  was  an  I.C.S.  student 
and  m  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  new  Royal 
Inver  Buildings  one  I.C.S.  student  had  a  considerable 
share  m  preparing  the  designs,  while  another  is  acting 
as  assistant  engineer  in  their  construction,  so  that 
almost  the  last  building  which  the  passenger  sees  on  his 
departure  from  New  York  and  the  first  which  catches 

tribnTl  °n  blS  a"ival  i*1  England  afford  a  practical 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  I.C.S.  training. 

The  evidence  could  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold  if 

TnTT  h  13  Up°n  SUcb  results  these 

that  , he  I.C.S.  flourish,  and  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  and  year  by  year  enlarge  their  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence.  If  they  go  on  in  the  same  way  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  in  the  near  future 
be  generally  recognised  as  the  premier  technical  educa- 
tiona1  institution,  as  they  are  already  the  largest,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  America.  If  so 
the  result  will  be  due  to.  the  high  ideals  which  the’ 
managers  have  steadfastly  in  view. 

Those  ideals  have  been  admirably  expressed  by 
the  chief  of  the  schools,  and  I  cannot  better 

conclude  this  survey  of  their  work  than  by  quoting 
his  words:— “The  reputation  of  the  International 

onespondence  Schools,  and  their  claim  to  supremacy 
as  an  educational  factor  in  the  United  Kingdom 

for  all  time  to  come,  will  be  built  upon  character— 

upon  the  character  of  their  educational  service  and 
courses  of  instruction  ;  upon  the  character  of  their  help¬ 
fulness  to  students;  upon  the  character  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives;  and  last,  but  not  least,  upon  the  firm  basis 
of  the  character  on  which  the  I.C.S.  will  stand  before 
the  British  public  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  ICS  will 
build  their  permanent  structure  on  a  basis  of  sound 
technical  instruction;  upon  business  integrity;  and  upon 
the  basis  of  adequately  meeting  a  long-felt  want  in  all 
countries  under  the  Union  Jack.  Standing  on  these 
principles,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that,  within  a  few  years 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  will  exert  a 
greater  uplifting  influence  among  those  engaged  in 
earning  a  livelihood  throughout  the  British  Empire 
than  any  other  agency  extant.” 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  have,  in 
fact,  taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  solving’ the 
problem  of  how  to  supply  the  employer  with  the  skilled 
employee  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  business  in 
the  fierce  competition  which  prevails  to-day.  They  have 
brought  energy,  knowledge,  and  experience  to  bear 
upon  the  task.  They  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
second  best,  and,  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the 
best  is  the  cheapest,  pursue  no  niggardly  cheeseparing 
policy,  m  the  staffing  of  their  Schools  or  the  provision 
of  their  text-books.  Their  work  asks  only  to  be  judged 
by  results,  and  those  results  are  not  only  of  surpass¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  ambitious  man  anxious  to  win  for 
himself  a  position  in  the  industrial  world,  but  also  to 
the  employer  who  recognises  the  necessity  of  trained 
and  efficient  workmen  if  his  business  is  to  be  progres¬ 
sively  successful.  r 
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{Continued j ram  page  94.) 

I  .know  nothing  of  No  3,  which  is  not  dealt  in  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  here.  Better  get  rid  of  No.  12.  Nos  >  ’  i  ,  . 

good  holdings.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  others,  but  at 
present  prices  it  is  hardly  worth  while  selling  See  this  \ ee k 
recommendations.  Orient.-^  information  obtainable  thiough 
the  usual  channels  regarding  No.  4,  and  no  puce  ^mMH 
There  are  no  dealings  on  the  Stock  Exchange  m  No.  7,  and  1  can 
offer  no  opinion.  No.  6  may  be  all  right,  but  here  again  you 
a.  security  not  marketable  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  eo  far  as  1 
am  aware.  I  regard  the  others  as  distinctly  speculative,  and 
would  advise  you  to  sell  Nos.  2.  and  5.  Truth.— Not  at  all  a  bad 
list.  You  might  select  the  first  lour  and  No.  9.  Driblet.—' Lyons 
Four  per  Cent.  Preference  should  be  suitable.  Lux.  I  r®?®1*} 
“A”  as  a  fair  speculative  purchase,  but  would  not  buy  ■». 

IF.  E.  IF. --They  *a.re  all  sound,  and  I  think  you  need  have  little 
hesitation  in  spreading  your  money  over  the  lot-  Tahuna.—^ 
They  are  sound  investments,  which  should  be  held,  hunebon. 

1  In  the  first  case  interest  was  calculated  on  the  instalments  as 
they  became  due.  The  fact  that  you  bought  the  scrip  fully  paid, 
did  not  affect  the  matter.  In  the  second  case,  a  full  halt-year  s 
interest  was  prescribed  in  the  prospectus.  2.  Quite  good.  3.  Ye*. 

4.  Ottoman  Railway  (Smyrna  to  Aidin)  Five  per  Gent.  Second 
debentures.  Plea, -l,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Of  these  I  prefer  4  and  o 
as  speculative  lock-ups.*  2.  No;  is  a  distinctly  speculative 
holding.  Truthite,  Dublin.— 1.  See  second  answer  to  'Exonian. 

I  do  not  particularly  care  for  the  two  you  name.  2- 
The  debentures  are  now  quoted  ex  the  coupon  that  tell 
due  on  the  1st.  3.  A  hopeful  speculative  lock-up.  they 
are  convertible  into  shares  at  £8.  4.  They  seem  a  good  selection, 

but  are  rather  heavy.  5.  I  do  not  look  for  muca  early  move¬ 
ment  in  either,  but  they  are  all  hopeful  lock-ups.  Jack.  1. 
Wassaw  Wests  and  (fold  Coast  Investment  appeal-promising 
speculations.  2.  North  Easterns,  Great  Northern  Deferred,  and 
North- Westerns.  Avion.—  I  have  not  a  high  Opinion  of  any  ot 
them,  and  think  you  had  better  realise.  Fibrous— You  might 
exchange  into' Wit  Deep,  Crown  Mines,  and  Roodepoort  United. 

Miscellaneous. 

D  d  c,— -Nos.  2  and  3  are  understood  to  be  fair  selections  of 
their  kind.  I  am  not  familiar  with  No.  1.  Brewery. — At  the 
present  price  it  would  be  as  well  to  hold  the  shares.  A  rise  111 
the  price  of  beer  has  already  been  announced.  Security.—!.  Yes. 

2.  I  do  not  care  for  these  shares.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  all  right  ot 
their  kind,  but  you  would  be  paying  a  fairly  high  price.  Major 
Par  lick. — I  do  not  recommend  you  to  average  in  either.  Lex 
Talionis. — In  view  of  certain  methods  of  the  concern  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  its  seeming  generosity  with  reserve.  You  might 
try  what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  getting  the  coupons  met 
without  parting  with  the  bond.  St.  Andrew.  I  am  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  list,  and  ehould  not  care  to  call  either  sate. 
No.  1  is  fair  of  the  class,  but  the  general  outlook  for  the  industry 
is  not  bright.  No.  2  is  a  poor  holding.  The  position  of  No.  3 
cannot  be°defined,  as  the  accounts  are  not  published.  No.  4  has 
been  doing  badly  of  late,  and  the  dividend  on  6  has  been  a 
declining  quantity.  Sorry  I  have  no  particulars  regarding  No.  5. 
Brownie. — The  National  Share  Exchange  is  a  cover-snatching 
concern  against  which  I  have  frequently  warned  my  readers. 
Mint  Sauce.— I  would  suggest  that  you  should  let  me  put  you  in 
communication  with  others  who  think  of  taking  proceedings  m 
the  same  matter.  Apple. — 1.  I  should  consider  it  a  fair  amount, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  particular  judge  would 
take  that  view.  2-3.  Of  course  you  could  raise  this  defence,  but 
it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  a  solicitor.  The  production  of  a 
newspaper  report  of  a  previous  decision  would  probably  not  be 
sufficient.  Uneasy. — 1.  The  only  risk  is  that  of  depreciation,  as 
to  which  I  cannot  express  an  opinion  without  knowing  the  names 
of  the  stocks.  2-3.  Thor-©  is  no  reason  To  doubt  its  financial 
soundness,  but  as  vou  will  see  from  my  articles  exception  is  taken 
to  its  methods  of  “business  on  other  grounds.  Your  bank  would 
sell  (or  buy)  stock  for  you.  M.  G,  and  J.  K.  -Received.  II ■  0  ., 
Blackburn—  You  rank  as  a  creditor  in  the  liquidation  ot 
the  International  Securities  Corporation,  but  there  is  not,  ot 
course,  the  slightest  prospect  that  you  will  get  back  any  of  your 
money  IP  R.  G 1.  A  decidedly  speculative  bond.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  realise.  2.  I  do  not  care  for  these,  my  reasons  being 
given  in  a  number  of  recent  articles.  You  might  exchange  into 
one  or  more  of  the  stocks  recommended  to  “Exonian.” 
E ookie .  — iSo r r y ,  but  your  previous  letter  appears  to  have  gone 
astray.  Nos.  ’  1  and  2  are  decidedly  doubtful  holdings, 

but  in  view  of  the  change  of  policy  it  might  be  advisable  to  bang 
on  for  a  bit  rather  than  throw  out  the  shares  at  their  present 
levels.  No.  3  is  a  concern  about  which  I  have  no  information. 
If  the  secretary  of  the  company  does  not  know  of  a  'buyer  I  am 
afraid  you  have  no  option  but  to  stick  to  the  chares.  Af.  D. 
Little  known  about  the  bank  this  side,  but  from  the  brief  par¬ 
ticulars  available  it  appears  to  be  all  right.  Ihe  other  institution 
you  name  acts  as  one  of  the  London  correspondents.  Pontresina. 
—See  note  in  another  column  regarding  Mr.  G.  Beverley  and  his 
Investors’  Protection  Association.  Gauld  Kail. — A  firm  against . 
whom  I  have  cautioned  my  readers.  G.  R. — -Thanks.,  but  I  have 
repeatedly  exposed  the  United  Stock  and  Share  Corporation. 
IF  S.  IP— l  have  always  understood  that  the  Inland  Revenue 
claim  and  that  the  law  requires,  that  the  bonds  shall 
be  stamped ;  but  anyhow  I  do  not  think  the  purchase  would  be 
affected  in  any  way.  The  firm  named  are  quite  reliable.  II.  C.  S. 
—1  As  a  speculative  investment  Langkows  might  be  bought.  2. 
The  Preference  first  take  10  per  cent,  (non-cumulative),  and  then 
share  in  surplus  profits  with  the  Ordinary.  They  do  not  strike 
me  as  being  particularly  cheap.  3.  The  capital  is  heavy,  but  the 
shares  seem  a  fair  speculative  holding  for  dividends  if  you  are 
content  with  about  11  per  cent,  on  a  security  of  the  class. 

VIGILANT. 
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Fair  Treatment  of  Policy-holders — The  British  Homes 
Again — Confederation  Life — Policy-Twisting). 

EXPERIENCE  has  taught  me  to  be  very  careful  of 
forming  opinions  when  I  have  only  heard  one 
version  of  a  story.  This  caution  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  when  people  complain  to  me  about  the  way  they 
are  treated  by  insurance  companies.  Some  time  back 
a.  correspondent  grumbled  at  the  Northern  Assuiance 
Company  repudiating  liability  under  a  fire  insurance 
policy.  Erom  my  correspondent’s  own  account  I 
advised  him  that  the  company  was  absolutely  witlnn 
its  legal  rights,  but  I  was  surprised  at  so  good  a  com¬ 
pany  refusing  to  pay  anything.  My  correspondent 
being  a  fair-minded  man  now  writes  to  me  to  sav  that 
the  company  has  made  him  an  ex  gratia  payment  with 
which  he  is  entirely  satisfied,  although  he  had  no  legal 
claim  upon  the  company.  This  is  the  kind  of  way 
in  which  good  insurance  offices  deal  with  their  policy¬ 
holders.  In  the  interests  of  their  policy-holders  as 
a  whole  it  is  quite  necessary  to  insist  upon  their  legal 
rights,  and,  at  the  same  time  equally  appropriate  to 
treat  their  policv-holders  with  liberality.  This  is  just 
the  course  I  should  have  expected  from  the  Northern 
Assurance  Company,  and  the  correspondent  that  was 
dissatisfied  is  now  pleased,  and  all  is  well  that  ends 
well. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  tried  to  help  people  who 
had  subscribed  for  bonds  in  the  British  Homes  Assur¬ 
ance  Corporation.  I  wrote  to  the  manager  about,  differ¬ 
ent  claims,  and  after  getting  one  case  settled  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  fashion  I  was  unable  to  do  any  more  good 
for  my  correspondents  and  could  not  get  replies  to  my 
letters.  I  have  another  complaint  against  the  British 
Homes,  from  a.  man  who  certainly  seems  to  have  fared 
Badly  by  having  anything  to  do  with  them.  His  account 
is  that  in  October,  1907,  he  required  a  mortgage  of 
£800  on  property  which  he  says  was  worth  £1,200. 
Two  agents  of  the  British  Homes  told  him  he  could  have 
an  immediate  advance  of  £840  by  paying  an  annual 
premium  of  £36  and  £4  4s.  for  survey  fees,  which  he 
paid.  The  advance  was  not  forthcoming  and  the 
quarterly  premium  of  £9  became  due,  which  also  was 
paid.  The  promises  went  on  without  performance  for 
a  further  three  months,  and  my  correspondent  paid 
another  £9,  so  that  he  was  altogether  out  of  pocket 
£58  4s.  He  did  not  pay  this  last  £9  until,  having  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  head  office  to  know,  whether  if  he  paid 
it  he  could  have  the  £840  at  once,  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  saying  he  could.  Still  no  money  came,  but  at  last 
the  agent  said  he  could  have  the  money,  hut,  my  corre¬ 
spondent  says,  they  wanted  to  charge  him  8  per  cent, 
for  tho  loan;  and  finally  the  property  was  sold, 
to  my  correspondent’s  considerable  loss.  As  far  as 
I  can  see  my  correspondent  has  no  legal  redress 
against  the  company  and  no  chance  of  getting  back  any 
part  of  the  money  he  has  paid.  I  should  have  written 
to  the  British  Homes  to  ascertain  whether  they  could 
show  the  matter  in  any  different  light,  but  the  chances 
are  that  my  letter  would  have  been  acknowledged  but 
never  replied  to;  and  as  the  statements  made  are  in¬ 
herently  probable,  except  that  there  may  he  some  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  8  per  cent,  interest,  I  publish 
them  as  a  hint  to  other  people  to  be  particularly 
careful  as  to  what  they  are  doing  with  house-purchaso 
companies.  I  published  some  instructive  comments  on 
other  features  of  the  British  Homes  Business  on  May  26. 

The  Confederation  Life  Association  of  Canada  has 
sent  me  a  notice  that  Mr.  L.  H.  Senior  has  been 
appointed  the  general  manager  of  the  company  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am  familiar  with  Mr. 
Senior’s  record  at  insurance  work,  and  judged  that  he 
would  not  connect  himself  with  anything  but  a.  good 
company,  and  I  recognised,  moreover,  that  with  Mr 
Senior  in  command  we  were  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  Confederation  Life,  than  we  have  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  that  it  has  been  doing  business 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  therefore,  turned  up  the 
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valuation  returns  of  the  company  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  order  to  find  out  more  about  it  than  I  knew  before. 
Bike  most  Colonial  companies,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
earning  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  its  funds,  while 
at  the  same  time  obtaining  complete  security.  In  1907 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  was  £5  3s.  5d.  per  cent.,  and 
as  all  the  current  policies  have  reserves  held  for  them 
on  a  3  per  cent,  -basis  there  is  a  contribution  of  £2  3s.  5d. 
pti  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  for  bonus  purposes. 
This  is  a  very  substantial  source  of  surplus  which  should 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  policy-holders.  It  appears 
that  the  shareholders  are  entitled  under  the  charter  to 
xO  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  past  thirty  years  the  shareholders  have  taken 
only  5  per  cent.,  and  have  given  £95  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  from  the  participating  branch  of  the  business  to 
the  holders  of  with-profit  policies.  The  benefits  of  the 
high  rate  of  interest  are  partially  counteracted  by  the 
high  rate  of  expenditure  which,  in  common  with  most 
other  Colonial  offices,  the  Confederation  Life  incurs. 
This  is  only  a  reason  for  discrimination,  and  means 
that  for  some  contracts  in  which  interest  plays  the  more 
important  part  the  Confederation  Life  should  be  able 
to  do  better  than  English  offices ;  in  certain  other  con¬ 
tracts  where  economy  of  management  is  the  more 
important  factor,  the  more  economical  English  offices 
would  be  better  than  the  Confederation  Life.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  security  of  the  association  • 
it  has  much  that  is  good  to  offer  to  its  policy-holders  and 
annuitants,  and  under  the  new  management  in  this 
country  it  is  sure  to  be  well  and  ably  conducted. 

“Archer,”  one  of  my  correspondents  this  week, 
seems  to^  have  got  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
disieputabie  insurance  agents  who  seek  business 
by_  a  process  of  twisting  policies.  The  policy- 
twister,  I  should  explain,  is  a  man  who  tries  to  persuade 
people  to  drop  the  policies  which  they  have  and  tak« 
new  policies  through  him.  He  is  an  altogether  despic¬ 
able  person,  who  ought  to  be  metaphorically  kicked  out. 

y3  1S  doing  harm  to  the  cause  of  life  assurance  as  a 
whole,  and  seeking  to  inflict  a  financial  loss  upon  the 
people  whom  he  canvasses,  simply  and  purely  with  the 
object  of  putting  commission  in  his  own  pocket.  He 
seems  to  have  told  my  correspondent,  who  has  a  policy 
lor  £3,000  in  the  London  Life  Association,  that  this  is 
a  decaying  office,  and  it  would  be  better  to  drop  his 
policy  and  re-assure  through  the  twister.  In  certain 
respects  the  London  Life  is  perhaps  not  so  good  as  it 
was,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  first-class  life  office,  and  my 
correspondent  would  most  certainly  lose  by  making  any 
change.  “Archer”  also  has  policies  for  £4,000  in  the 
temperance  section  of  the  Sceptre,  about  which  also 
doubts  are  apparently  being  instilled  into  his  mind. 
Itie  Sceptre  is  in  many  ways  a  strikingly  successful 
office,  which  gives  extremely  good  results  to  its  policy¬ 
holders,  especially  in  the  temperance  section,  and  has 
been  steadily  strengthening  its  financial  position  and 
improving  its  bonus  prospects.  'Presumably  it  had  a 
valuation  at  the  end  of  1908,  but  I  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  results  of  this  valuation  are.  The  weak  point 
about  the  Sceptre  is  that  its  policy  conditions  are  by  no 
means  good,  and  in  certain  respects  they  are  worse  than 
those  of  any  other  company  I  know.  Still,  my  corre¬ 
spondent  should  certainly  keep  up  his  policies  in  the 
feceptre.  The  same  man  is  a  policy-holder  in  the  tem- 
perance  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  Institution, 
which  is  about  the  very  best  office  in  existence  for  total 
abstainers,  and  is  likely  to  maintain  and  possiblv 
increase  the  very  high  rate  of  bonus  which  it  gives  at 

“W”  wan*s  to  kn°w  the  best  office  for  endowment 
assurance,  to  be  effected  at  age  twenty-four  with  the  sum 
assured  payable  at  age  forty,  or  at  death  if  previous. 

think  he  will  find  that  the  best  results  for  such  a 
policy  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scottish  Life  Office 
which  gives  a  reversionary  addition  to  the  sum  assured 
at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum  for  every  year 
except  the  first.  There  are  other  companies  which  give 
better  results  for  policies  of  longer  duration,  but  I  think 
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the  Scottish  Life  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  unless 
my  correspondent  is  eligible  for  assurance  in  the  Clergy 
Mutual. 

Veritas  ”  wants  to  know  about  the  stability  of  the 
Standard  Lite  Office.  Since  this  company  passed  its 
bonus  I  have  had  many  such  inquiries,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  a  good  many  of  my  readers  to  know  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  company  is  quite  sound,  and 
that  they  ought  to  keep  their  policies  in  force,  though 
x  cannot  encourage  them  to  expect  anything  particu¬ 
larly  good  in  the  way  of  bonuses. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 

Truth  CUt  fr0m  t/ie  third  pCUJC  ihe  coloured  core?’  of 

Cantab,  J.  S.,  Archer,  W.,  and  Veritas— tSee  my  article.  New¬ 
castle.— The  policy  m  the  Scottish  Equitable,  about  which  you 
ask,_  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Friday. — I  suppose  both  the  com¬ 
panies  you  mention  are  “  reasonably  safe  ”  for  annuities.  I  should 
prefer  the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia.  Sharpshins.— The 
scheme  you  ask  about  for  your  four  sisters  is  distinctly  the  best 
of  the  kind.  Greenhead.~l.  I  believe  the  change  of  name  took 
place  early  m  1908.  2.  I  think  the  Industrial  business  has  been 

transferred  to  another  company,  and  that  the  Ordinary  policy- 
holders  are  re-assuring  with  the  Legal  and  General.  3.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  of  the  shareholders  will  get  anythin* worth 
speaking  of.  A.  J  Mangalore.  On  the  whole,  you  would  do 
best  to  take  your  policy  from  the  Legal  and  General.  The  particu¬ 
lar  statement  you  quote  from  Mr.  Henderson’s  circular  appear* 
to  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  know  what  offices  he  recommends. 


COMPANY  EE  POETS. 

Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation. 


i/S  coverf™  Amo™c™™ts,  »»  poses  116,  125,  aod 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Oil 
Corporation  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  T. 
Brunner,  Bart.,  M  B  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  company  by  the  creation  of  25U.OOO 
additional  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  and  150,000  additional  De¬ 
ferred  Ordinary  shares. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  he  had 
recently  joined  the  Board  of  this  company  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  his  old  friend  Sir  George  Newnee,  who  wished  to  retire 
from  the  Chair,  and  he  also  consented,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Ins  colleagues,  to  take  the  office  of  Chairman.  Now,  his  only  wish 
was  that  this  company  should  be  a  success,  and  he  had  accepted 
the  Chairmanship  because  he  felt  he  would  be  more  powerful  in 
that  position  m  securing  the  success.  He  would  explain  that 
although  he  had  only  recently  joined  the  Board  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  had  been  an  adviser  to  the 
Board  from  the  beginning.  In  one  instance— and  an  important 
\£  a,n[e  ,  /  advice  was  not  taken;  he  advised  that  the  Board 
ishouid  ask  for  more  money  when  it  made  an  issue  of  Debentures 
last  year.  His  advice  was  not  taken,  and  the  Directors  had 
regretted  it  ever  since  It  was  only  on  the  understanding  of  hi* 
colleagues  on  the  Board  that  the  mistake  should  be  rectified  and 
the  Boaid  should  endeavour  to  put  the  company  into  a  position  of 
having  sufficient  capital  with  which  to  manage  this  great  under¬ 
taking  that  he  accepted  the  position  he  now  held.  He  was  then 
convinced,  as  he  was  now,  that  there  was  nothing  more  needed 
than  a  sufficiency  of  capital  to  make  this  company  a  success 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  might  sound  rather  too  self-depreciatory 
because,  of  course  good  management  was  as  necessary  as  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  capital,  but  what  he  had  said  on  this  point  Jas  entirely 
based  upon  his  confidence  m  Mr.  Sutherland.  He  believed  him 
to  be  not  only  a  straightforward  man,  but  a  capable  man,  and 

adVhat  he  ^ad  received  the  assurance  of  his  friend, 
Sir  William  Ramsey,  who  sat  with  him  on  this  Board,  that  he 
also  regardeii  Mr.  Sutherland  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and 
capable  man  (Applause  )  In  regard  to  the  proposals  they7  were 
now  submitting,  shareholders  had  shown  their  confidence  in  the 
Board  by  sending  proxies  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  He  stated  that  he  would  have  something  more  to  say 
after  the  formal  resolution  had  been  put.  He  concluded  by  mow 
“S  fh.e.  ^ lowing  resolution  :  “  That,  subject  to  confirmation  by 

resolutions  passed  at  separate  general  meetings  of  the  holders  of 

L16thP;±r^  0rdlrlary  shares  of  the  company,  and  subject  also. 
io  the  sanction  of  the  Court  if  necessary,  the  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  250,000  additional  Preferred 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1,  each  ranking  for  dividend,  and  in  all 
other  respects  pari  passu,  with  the  existing  Preferred  Ordinary 
shares  in  the  company,  and  by  the  creation  of  150,000  additional 
Deferred  Ordinary  shares  of  £1,  ranking  for  dividend,  and  in  all 

£Lr,“7he 8cS,paw"“’  ““  Deferred  0ld,”"J 

Sir  Robert  Lucas  Tooth  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that 
J®  ^ntlyreturned  from  a  visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies  where 
he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  company’s  nro 
perties.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  a  director  of  the  Bank?  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  was  this  company’s  bankers  and 
although  the  directors-  of  a  bank  did  not  know  alf  about  their 
customers  business,  they  frequently  got  some  little  Sight  S 
it,  and  he  might  say  that  m  regard  to  this  company  he  was 
accorded  every  information  at  the  head  office  in  Australia,  and 
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became  satisfied  that  the  company  would  only  require  more  capital 
m  order  to  carry  its  operations  to  a  successful  issue,  the  com- 
i>any  was  in.  possession  of  a  very  large  tract  of  country ,  wine 
was  known  to  be  rich  in  oil  shale,  and  from  Ins  own  personal 
inspection  of  the  district  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  they  had 
a  most  valuable  property.  It  was  impossible  at  the  present 
moment  to  say  wliat  the  value  might  ultimately  turn  out  o  e- 
The  property  has  already  been  tested  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  those  responsible  for  making  the  tests  had  certified 
to  the  company  their  belief,  and  given  the  ground  on  which  their 
belief  was  founded,  that  the  company  possessed  very  large 
quantities  of  shale.  During  his  visit  he  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  work  which  had  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Dean,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  engineer,  and  he  found  he  was  very  highly  thought  or  m 
Australia  as  a  professional  man,  and  that  the  railway  had  been 
built  in  a  thoroughly  substantial  manner.  One  ot -the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  company  had  to  contend  was  that  it  was 
really  richer  than  it  had  been  expected  to  be,  having  found  a 
toal  mine,  but  that,  of  course,  was  no  use  unless  they  were  able 
to  get  the  coal  out,  and  that  had  necessitated  a  lot  ot  costly 
work.  Then,  the  coal  was  more  valuable  when  turned  into  coke, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  property  he  saw  some  forty  coke  ovens 
at  work,  and  some  sixty  more  in  the  course  of  erection.  lie 
was  satisfied  that  the  company  had  a  great  future  before  it. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  .  . 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  a  resolution  altering  the  Articles 
frf  Association  increasing  the  maximum  number  of  the  Board  from 
seven  to  twelve,  but  objection  was  taken  to  eo  large  a  number 
being  provided  for,  and  the  resolution  was  altered  so  as  to  make 
the  maximum  ten,  and  in  this  form  it  was  agreed  to. 

Separate  meetings  were  then  held  of  the  Preferred  and  De¬ 
ferred  Ordinary  shareholders,  at  which  the  scheme  v>  a s  agieed  o. 

Sir  William' Ramsey,  K.C.B.,  moved  a  hearty  vote  ot  Thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Robert  tooth,  ana 
unanimously  accorded. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that  he 
proposed  to  introduce  into  this  business  some  of  the  methods  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  tho  management  of  Brunner,  JNiond, 
and  Co.,  and  lie  thought  he  could  promise  that  those  methods 
would  be  of  considerable  help  in  the  management  of  the  company. 
JHear,  hear.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  Bodega  Company,  Ltd. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
in  the  “  Bodega  ”  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday  at  Win¬ 
chester  House°,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Walmisley 

Ichairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  the  year  under  review  had  been  one  of  the  most 
critical  that  the  company  and  those  engaged  in  the  licensing  trade 
had  ever  had  to  face.  Last  year  they  were  m  the  throes  oi  the 
Licensing  Bill,  which  disturbed  business  all  over  the  country. 
They  were,  therefore,  thankful  to  say  that  the  measure  had  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  who  were  no  doubt  guided  by  the 
fact  that ‘in  their  view  it  did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.  At  the  present  time  they  were  confronted  with  a  Budget 
which  in  the  opinion  of  their  greatest  statesman,  bordered  on  a 
revolution.  The  proposals  contained  in  the  Budget  relating  to 
the  very  heavy  increased  licence  duties  and  the  extra  duty  on 
spirits  were  more  serious  matters  for  the  company  and  the  trade 
generally.  While  the  trade  was  quite  willing  to  pay  its  fair 
share  towards  any  increased  revenue  it  might  be  necessary  to 
raise,  and  even  to  pay  a  little  more  than  its  fair  share  if  the 
revenue  to  be  found  provided  for  the  national  safety,  yet  it  did 
eontend,  and  he  thought  rightly,  that  the  heavy  increases  it  was 
proposed  to  levy  on  it,  first  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  duty  ot  3s.  9(1. 
per  gallon  on  spirits,  and  secondly  by  the  very  onerous  increased 
licence  duties,  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extra  amount 
of  revenue  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide.  When  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  State  derived  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  forty 
millions  sterling  from  the  licensed  trade,  one  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  patient' and  regular  contributor  to  the  National  Ex¬ 
chequer  would  have  reoeived  fakr  and  unprejudiced  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  powers  that  be.  In  fact,  he  went  further,  and 
said  that,  taking  all  things  into  account,-  the  State  might  try  and 
make  its  path  smoother  and  not  more  difficult.  If  that  part  of 
the  Budget  relating  to  increased  licensed  duties  passed  in  its 
present  form,  it  would  mean  at  least  £5,000  to  £6,000  extra  duties 
to  be  found  by  that  company.  Inasmuch  as  during  each  of  the 
last  four  years  the  directors  had  distributed  5  per  cent.,  which 
amounted 'to  £14,000  on  the  ordinary  capital,  it  would  he  seen 
that  it  would  mean  taking  practically  40  per  cent,  of  that  amount 
away  from  them,  and  instead  of  having  £14,000  to  distribute  they 
would  onlv  have  a  little  over  £8,000,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
dividends  would  be  very  considerably  reduced.  It  was  unfair  that 
a,  company  doing  a  high-class  business  such  as  their  own,  having 
t-hirfv-Ttmr  establishments  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  catering  for  the  wants  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  should  be  penalised 
to  such  an  extent.  He  urged  upon  all  shareholders  the  supreme 
importance  of  making  their  voices  heard  in  protesting  against 
the  Budget.  When  shareholders  teceived  their  dividend  warrants 
and  report  of  this  meeting  a  form  of  protest  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Budget  Protest  League  (a  non-party  organisation, 
he  was  informed)  would  be  sent  to  them,  and  he  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  each  shareholder  to  sign  and  post  it  as  soon  as  passible  to 
the  Secretary.  Turning  to  the  balance-sheet,  he  said  it  showed 
a  profit  of  £28,113,  compared  with  £25,756  for  the  previous  year. 
The  year’s  profit  was  the  largest  the  company  had  earned  for 
many  years,  and  was  a  result  upon  which  he  thought  they  could 
fairlv  congratulate  themselves,  especially  when  it  was  common 
knowledge'  that  they  had  gone  through  another  year  of  trade 
depression,  and  one  of  great  anxiety  and  difficulty  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  business.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  expenditure  under 


every  item  showed  a  decrease  when  compared  with  last  year. 
The  most  favourable  item  to  his  inind  in  the  balance-sheet  was 
the  large  reduction  of  nearly  £18,000  under  the  heading  or 
mortgages.  The  shareholders  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  all 
their  properties  had  been  kept  well  up  to  date  and  were  m  good 
order.  They  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  on  July  1 
this  year  they  opened  a  new  Bodega,  situated  in  Wine-stieet, 
Bristol,  which  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  will  turn  out  a 
financial  success,  and  be  a  credit  to  the  Bodega  Company,  lhey 
had  been  trying  in  a  quiet  manner  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Bristol 
for  many  years,  and  he  thought  their  patience  would  be  crowned 
with  success.  The  premises  had  been  acquired  at  a  modest 
figure,  and  they  had  a  fairly  long  lease.  He  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  position  the  company  stood  in  at  present 
compared  with  what  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  He  thought  it 
would  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  company  was  in  a 
far  stronger  financial  position  to-day  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  To  go  back  to  1902,  the  mortgages,  etc.  ,  stood  at  nearly 
£138.000,  the  stock  of  wines,  etc.  ,  were  nearly  £130,000,  and  bids 
payable  were  over  £11,000.  In  1903  mortgages  stood  at  £108,000, 
stock  of  wines  at  £123,000,  and  bills  payable  were  over  £6,000. 

In  1904  mortgages  were  reduced  to  £88,000,  stock  of  wines  to 
under  £95,000,  and  bills  payable  to  just  over  £2,000.  In  1905 
mortgages  stood  at  £67,000,  stock  of  wines,  etc.,  £79,000,  and 
bills  payable  disappeared— he  hoped  for  ever.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
1906  mortgages  were  under  £57,000,  stock  of  wines,  etc.,  under 
£67  000.  In°  1907  mortgages  were  £49,000,  stock  of  wines,  etc., 
£59  000  In  1908  mortgages  were  about  £48,500,  and  stock  or 
wines,  etc.,  about  £55,000.  Since  1904  they  had  saved  the  buyer  s 
remuneration  of  £1,000  a  year,  and  his  assistants’  salaries,  which 
together  used  to  cost  the  company  about  £1,900  a  year,  lne 
work  performed  by  them  had  been  undertaken  by  the  board 
from  that  date.  He  thought  the  present  balance-sheet  amply 
justified  the  soundness  of  the  policy  agreed  upon  mm  adopted 
last  year.  In  conclusion,  he  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  add 
that  'the  quality  of  everything  sold  in  their  34  Bodegas  had  been 
maintained  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  they  had  reason 
to  know  that  this  was  appreciated  by  their  very  large  circle 
of  customers.  Tea  and  coffee  and  other  non-alcoholic  beverages 
were  obtainable  at  all  the  company’s  Bodegas,  and  the  tea  and 
smoking  lounge  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  fitted  up  in  a  most 
comfortable  style  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Bodega  at  42,  Glass¬ 
house-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  was  worthy  of  a  visit  from 
shareholders  and  their  friends.  He  took  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  shareholders  who  had  supported  the  company  by 
dealing  with  it,  and  expressed  to  the  shareholders  generally 
the  hope  that  they  would  favour  the  company  with  their 
custom.  It  would  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  result  ot  the 
voting  taken  hr  the  room  early  in  the  meeting  was  that  there 
was  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  directors’  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  with 
the  auditors’  report,  be  approved  and  adopted,  admitting  a  divi¬ 
dend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1909,  and  that  a  final  dividend  of  per 
cent— 2s.  6d.  per  share  on  the  fully  paid  Ordinary  shares,  and  2s 
per  share  on  the  partly  paid  Ordinary  shares— be  paid  on  July  31 
1909  less  income  tax,  making  with  the  interim  dividend  or  12  per 
cent.’  paid  on  January  last,  4  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  Mortimer  Scott  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  T.  E.  Polden  moved  the  re-election  oi 
the  retiring  directors,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Ur  ant, 
and  carried  unanimously.  The  auditors  were  reappointed,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

International  Tea  Company’s  Storks,  I/td. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst.  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Torfge,  J.P.,  one  of  the  governing  directors,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
£ome  before  you  to-day  with  what  wo  consider  a  satisfactory 
report  and  balance-sheet.  The  profit,  as  you  will  observe,  is 
£116,198,  against  £108,796  last  year,  and  you  will  like  to  know 
that  the  volume  of  trade  for  the  past  twelve  months,  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  has  shown  an  increase  on  that  for  any  similar 
period  during  the  company’s  existence.  Turning  to  the  balance- 
sheet  you  will  notice  that  the  amount  of  £47  538  for  temporary 
loans  and  interest  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  I  his  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  felt  there  was  a  probability  Of 
some  changes  being  made  in  the  taxes  on  various  articles  in  which 
wc  deal,  and  we  decided  to  protect  ourselves  against  this  to  a 
certain  extent  and  to  do  the  same  for  any  of  our  wholesale  cus¬ 
tomers  who  desired  it.  This  increase  in  our  liabilities  has  now 
been,  liquidated,  and  they  to-day  stand  jjjt  a  ilormal  figure.  1  ie 
reserve  account,  as  you  see,  stands  at  £257,38o,  and  a  very  satis- 
factory  figure  we  consider  it.  Two  courses  have  bees  suggested 
to  us :  One  is  that,  the  reserve  having  reached  the  point  it  has, 
we  should  cease  to  add  to  it,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  wrong  m 
every  shape  and  form  and  unsound  in  every  way.  _  The  other  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  the  reserve  should  be  invested  outside  the  business. 
This,  too,  I  entirely  disagree  with,  and  no  one  who  understood  the 
working  of  an  undertaking  like  ours  would  for  a  moment  advocate 
such  a  step.  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  why  this  is  so.  We  have, 
as  you  know,  some  350  or  more  retail  branches.  We  take  on  lease 
an  unoccupied  shop  which  has  probably  been  empty  for  some 
time.  'The  quality  of  the  goods  Ave  supply,  our  style  ot  doing 
business,  and,  !l  like  to  think,  the  general  attractiveness  of  our 
branches,  soon  draw  a  growing  and  increasing  custom.  .  Ulti¬ 
mately,  in  a  few  years,  we  probably  want  to  make  some  structuial 
alteration  and  increase  the  size  of  the  branch.  _  We  do  no  .  l  v  1 
go  to  this  expense  on  a  lease  of  which  a  considerable  period  has 
expired,  and  we  approach  the  landlord  for  a  renewal.  This  ha 
at  once  expresses' 'the  greatest  amount  of  willingness  to  gr ain't ,  b  b 
modestly  suggests  an  incfeS.se  in  the  rent  of  some  30  pci  • 
or  often  50  per  cent.  This  business  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  contemplate  what  fenbS 
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we  should  in  many  instances  be  paying  if  we  had  invested  our 
money  in  stocks  and  shares  instead  of  in  the  properties  in  "which 
we  are  carrying  on  our  trade.  Amongst  the  other  items  is  the 
appearance  of  £51, 000  for  other  investments.  This  sum  represents 
the  company’s  interests  in  affiliated  undertakings  where  the  whole 
capital  is  held  by  your  company.  The  Chairman  concluded  by 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  loyal  and  untiring  support  received  from 
tne  stall,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Denny,  Mott,  and  Dickson. 

Ihe  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Denny, 
Mott,  and  Dickson,  Ltd.,  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Denny  (chairman  of  the 
company)  presiding. 

ihe  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  directors’  report 
and  the  accounts,  said  he  was  the  first  to  regret  that  the  profits 
were  not  more  stimulating.  They  amounted  to  £20,300,  which 
i  epresented  6-|  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  company.  They 
had  decided  to  pay  a  dividend  on  both  classes  of  the  shares  of 
o  per  cent.,  and  to  carry  the  three-quarters  to  reserve.  He 
could  say  absolutely  that  the  6|  per  cent,  was  honestly  earned, 
ihe  stocks  had  been  soundly  taken,  with  their  usual  caution, 
W1™®ufficient  margin  to  provide  money  necessary  to  pay  the 
establishment  charges  should  they  have  to  sell  them,  and  to  leave 
a  profit.  As  to  the  course  of  business  during  the  year,  the 
Board  had  had  to  work  “  against  the  collar”  most  painfully  and 
tryingly  all  the  year,  and  this  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
profits  showed  only  2.15  per  cent,  on  the  turn-over.  He  had 
often  heard  it  said  by  customers  that  timber  merchants  took 
too  much  profit.  He  would  point  out  to  such  people  that  the 
profit  on  each  £10  worth  of  timber  sold  only  amounted  to  4s.  4d. 
ihat  showed  how  keen  the  struggle  was.  With  respect  to  the 
falling-off  in  the  turn-over,  they  had  struggled  very  hard,  and 
m  the  United  Kingdom  the  turnover  compared  with  the 
previous  year  by  being  slightly  under  6  per  cent.  less.  The  con- 
traction  had  thus  not  been  great.  Abroad  the  contraction  had 
been  less  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  had  been  able 
there  to  increase  their  sales  by  about  25|  per  cent.  Taking  the 
two  together,  there  had  been  only  a  falling-off  in  the  total  turn¬ 
over  of  1.75  per  cent.,  which,  considering  what  business  had 
been,  might  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  (Hear,  hear.)  Both 
An 11  .stock  and  their  debts  were  sound  liquid  assets 
All  things  considered,  Denny,  Mott,  and  Dickson,  Ltd.,  was 
*n ..  a, ,  thoroughly  sound  position.  They  were  so  last  year, 
but  this  year  they  were  even  better  off,  in  view  of  the  reduc- 
€U  ^brlities.  They  must  look  fairly  at  the  results 
ol  the  three  years  since  the  shareholders  had  subscribed  for  their 
holdings  m  the  company,  and  he  believed  that  they  had,  at  any 
rate,  no  reason  to  do  other  than  congratulate  themselves.  They 
had  earned  in  that  time  some  £117,000,  or  13  per  cent  per 

aunUv,1J°r’  b1e,eX1aC^  £12  19s'  7d'  Per  cent-  The  preference 
shareholders  had  had  £6  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  or,  including  their 
share  of  the  reserve,  11  per  cent.,  while  the  ordinary  shareholders 
had  had  £7  6s.  8d.,  or,  with  their  share  of  the  reserve,  16  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  three  years. 

The  reserve  of  £52;500,  and  the  carry-forward  of  £800  which 
was  really  reserve,  represented  17|  on  the  capital,  and  had  been 
put  by  in  three  years.  On  each  share  it  represented  a  sum  of 
£1  6s.  8d  ,  so  that  when  they  saw  quotations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  they  could  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  value 
o±  the  shares  On  the  whole,  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  held  shares  in  a  solid  company,  in  a  strong  position 
and  one  which  promised  good  results  in  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Horley  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
remarked  that  the  prospects  of  business  were  now  much  brighter. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Mi.  Adolph  luck  presided  at  the  eighth  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Salisbury  House° 
E.C.,  and,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  pointed' out  that 
the  many  millions  decrease  officially  recorded  in  both  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  included 
among  them  some  of  the  more  modest  thousands  lost  to  the  turn¬ 
over  of  this  company,  with  the  natural  sequence  that  the  dividend 
showed  a,  decrease,  namely,  5  per  cent.,  against  the  6  per  cent, 
declared  last  year.  One  satisfactory  feature  shown  in  the  detailed 
results  of  their  accounts  was  the  circumstance  that,  although  one 
or  two  departments  had  held  their  own,  the  falling  off  in’  turn- 
^ Yci'  niul  profits  was  fairly  distributed  over  the  other  departments 
of  the  business,  thus  affording  conclusive  proof  that  there  was 
no  inherent  weakness  or  decay  in  any  individual  department,  but 
that  it  was  the  poor  state  of  trade  in  general,  leading  to  decreased 
buying  powers  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  was  in  the  main 
responsible.  Another  reassuring  feature  was,  that  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  home  trade  alone  winch  was  responsible  for  their  set¬ 
back-  With  the  single  exception  of  South  Africa,  which,  despite 
its  gold  mme  boom,  made  but  slow  recovery  from  the  trade 
stagnation  since  the  war,  their  over-seas  trade  had  actually  showed 
an  advance  during  the  past  year,  while  their  trade  in  European 
countries  also  showed  an  increase,  the  one  exception  being  France 
the  set-back  there,  however,  being  more  than  made  up  by  the 
advance  in  their  German  trade.  While  both  France  and  Germany 
were  countries  where  high  protective  tariffs  existed,  there  was 
this  distinction  in  the  policy  of  these  two  great  Continental 
nations,  that  whereas  all  art  productions  in  their  particular  sphere 
were  heavily  taxed  m  France,  Germany,  rightly  viewing  art  cul¬ 
ture  as  an  important  adjunct  to  education  generally,  admitted 
both  printed  and  painted  works  of  art  of  every  kind  practically 
tree.  Referring  to  the_ company's  various  departments,  the  Chair¬ 
man  said  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  firm  had  Tuck’s 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards  occupied  a  higher  plane  than 
they  did  at  the  present  moment,  and  this  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  If  the  opinion  of  the  trade  and  the  entire  trade  press 

j  •  an>’tlling>  the  magnificent  collection  of  upwards  of 
tjUW  designs  they  had  placed  on  the  market  this  year  exhibited 


ar  greater  than  the  ordinary  year’s  advance  over  every  one  of 
predecessors.  (Cheers.)  Their  Royal  collection  of  cards  this 
year  contained  an  entirely  new  series  after  the  originals,  which 
they  again  had  the  honour  of  painting  for  the  various  Royal 
houses,  who  granted  them  their  gracious  permission  to  reproduce 
t  leir  Royal  Christmas  cards  last  year,  this  unique  honour  being 
again  accorded  them  this  year,  and  also  for  the  first  time  by  their 
mpenal  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  and  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  With  regard  to  the  other 
epartments,  the  engraving  and  photogravure  occupied  a  firmer 
position  each  year,  and  the  picture  postcards  promised  to  prove  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  company.  The  net  profits  amounted 

to  £zy, y/6,  which  enabled  the  directors  to  propose  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Henri  quez  Estates. 

T^e  statutory  general  meeting  of  the  Henriquez  Estates,  Ltd., 
vas  held  on  Friday  last  at  Throgmorton  House,  Copthall  Avenue, 
mu’  ™  W-  W‘.  M‘  Steward  presiding. 

ihe  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  small—namely,  £36,000,  of  which  31,000  shares  are 
!S*£ed  wlth  acash  working  capital  of  £10,000,  the  unissued  shares 
emg  leserved  for  further  issue,  should  further  working  capital  be 
■equired.  As  regards  the  company’s  estates,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  company  went  to  allotment  at  the  end  of  March  last,  and  the 
lanager  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  property  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  estates.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  clearing  the  estate  to  enable  him  to  bring  a  large  area  I 
into  rubber-producing  position,  and  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  lie  has  already  accomplished  the  clearing  of  some  130  acres 
besides  having  systematically  examined  the  plantation,  with  a 
mew  to  verifying  Captain  Bird’s  report  as  to  the  number  of 
planted  rubber  trees  on  the  plantation.  He  now  informs  us  that 

Annead  °f  ?n  y, 250  acres  of  Planted  trees  there  are,  he  estimates, 

600  acres  already  under  cultivation,  with  about  120,000  well-grown 
rubber  trees  from  five  to  eight  years  old,  the  majority  of  which 
are  ready  for  tapping  In  addition  thereto,  in  the  virgin  forest 
he  has  already  located  indigenous  rubber  trees,  some  measuring 
five  and  six  feet  in  circumference  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
ne  considers  the  estimate  of  Captain  Bird  of  40,000  indigenous 
rubber  trees  to  be  extremely  moderate.  Captain  Bird  estimates 
that  the  cash  subscribed  capital  of  £10,000  is  more  than  ample  for 
the  requirements  ot  the  company,  owing  to  the  trees  being  in  a 
healthy  and  well-grown  condition,  and  a  large  number  now  ready 
tor  tapping,  and  that  at  least  40,000  pounds  of  rubber  from  the 
plantations  alone  should  be  received  during  the  first  vear  of 
operations,  making  a  profit  of  £4,500  to  the  company.  This  is 
estimated  with  the  price- of  rubber  at  3s.  6d.  per  round,  whereas 
the  present  price  of  rubber  m  London  is  6s.  3d.  per  pound.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  should  be  a  profit  to  the  company  of  £10,000  with 
a  continuation  of  the  present  market  price  of  rubber.  From  the 
indigenous  rubber  trees  there  should  be  a  yield  of  4  pounds  of 
tr<f’  whlch  v/ouhl  give  the  company,  as  soon  as  this 
part  of  the  estate  can  be  worked,  an  additional  return  estimated 
at,  say.  £9,000  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  rubber  trees  the 
forest  contains  large  quantities  of  valuable  timber,  of  which 
mahogany  is  the  most  important.  It  is  computed  that  500  trees 
can  be  felled  and  squared  into  logs  of  2  ft.,  and  that  timber  of 
various  kinds  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit  of  £20,600  per 
However ,  for  the  present  our  attention  is  being  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  producing  rubber,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtmn  early  shipments  of  the  same  to  England  Tannins-  has 
now.  commenced  and  the  first  consignment  !,f  rubber  Eld  S 
received  in  London  in  two  or  three  months’  time.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  exceptionally  favourable,  and  the  estate  sS? 

600ft,  above  the  sea  level.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  labour. 
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QUEER  STORY. 


THE  LAKEFIELD  LAWN  TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Sempronius,  the  wealthy  widow  of  a 
millionaire  Levantine  merchant,  and  resident 
owner  of  Lakefield  Castle,  offered  to  present  the  first 
prize  for  the  gentlemen’s  singles  in  the  tournament  of  the 
local  lawn  tennis  club,  everybody  said  how  kind  it  was 
of  her,  and  everybody  expected  that  the  prize  would  be 
something  handsome  and  expensive,  adequate  to  the 
donor’s  means;  a  gold  watch,  for  instance,  or  a  set  of 
pearl  studs,  or  an  elaborately  fitted  dressing-case. 
Hence  it  was  that  a  howl  of  derision  went  up  from 
certain  of  the  members  when  the  prize  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  better  than  an  ordinary  silk  umbrella,  with 
a  silver  knob-handle,  which  couldn’t  have  cost  more 
than  a  sovereign  at  the  outside. 

But  while  most  of  them  derided  the  widow’s  mean¬ 
ness,  no  one  was  quite  so  bitterly  contemptuous  about 
it  as  Mervyn  Postlethwaite.  I  suppose  the  reason  of 
this  was  that  Postlethwaite,  being  easily  the  best  player 
in  the  club,  was  more  immediately  concerned  with  the 
matter  than  anybody  else.  Indeed,  the  men’s  singles 
was  admittedly  a  gift  for  him ;  the  prize  was  already  as 
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good  as  in  his  possession.  So  he  treated  the  umbrella 
as  a  personal  grievance,  and,  in  alluding  to  it,  adoptee^ 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  been  shabbily  done  out  01 
his  just  rights. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  he  said  to  Tommy  Duncan, 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  at  a  committee  meeting 
shortly  before  the  date  of  the  tournament,  you  oug 
to  buy  another  prize  for  the  men’s  singles  out  of  club 
funds,  and  make  this  miserable  gamp  a  second  prize 

in  one  of  the  minor  events. 

Impossible,  my  dear  fellow,”  protested  the  lion, 
secretary ;  “  one  can’t  look  a  gift  'horse  in  the  mouth 
like  that.  It  would  give  deadly  offence  to  Mrs. 
Sempronius.” 

“  Well,  she  deserves  a  slap  in  the  face  for  her  mean¬ 
ness,”  retorted  Postlethwaite ;  “  and  I,  for  rny^  part, 
shouldn’t  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  it  administered.” 

“  You  forget,  Postlethwaite.  Mrs.  S.  is  the  club  s 
landlord.  She  lets  us  have  the  ground  at  a  nominal 
rent  and  gives  us  a  handsome  subscription  besides. 

It  would  be  madness  to  offend  her.” 

“  All  the  more  shame  to  her,  then,  for  being  so  mean 
over  this  prize,  when  she  knows  we  can  t  resent  it, 
answered  Postlethwaite,  viciously.  “  Fancy  being  ex¬ 
pected  to  fag  one’s  self  out  playing  for  that  paltry 
thing.  It’s  ridiculous.” 

“Oh!  It’s  not  so  much  the  prize  that  one  plays  for 
on  these  occasions  as  the  honour  and  glory,  rejoined 
Tommy  Duncan. 

“Pish!  Honour  and  glory!”  ejaculated  Postle¬ 
thwaite,  scornfully ;  “  where  doeg  the  honour  and  glory 
come  in  in  a  potty  little  local  tournament  like  ours  ? 

There  was  some:  truth  in  this.  The  kudos  attaching 
to  victory  in  any  event  of  the  Lakefield  Lawn  Tennis 
Club’s  tournament  was  very  small  indeed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  felt  by  more  than  one  of  those  present  that 
the  remark  didn’t  come  particularly  well  from  an  in¬ 
veterate  pot-hunter  like  Postlethwaite.  And  young 
Garvice,  the  curate,  who,  if  not  a  champion  wielder 
of  the  racquet,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  sportsman  and  a 
gentleman,  now  spoke  up  in  tones  of  marked  disap¬ 
proval. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  it  ever  entered  Mrs.  Sempronius’s 
head,”  he  observed,  “  that  the  cash  value  of  the  prizes 
was  any  consideration  in  a  friendly  social  tournament 
like  ours.  Nor  would  it  have  entered  mine  if  I  had 
been  in  her  place.  I  should  have  credited  the  members 
of  the  club  with  better  sportsmanship.” 

“Oh!  That’s  all  rot,”  returned  Postlethwaite,  rudely. 

“  There  might  be  a  certain  amount  of  sense  in  your 
contention  if  no  prizes  were  given  at  all.  But  as  they 
are  given,  they  ought  to  he  adequate.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  seriously  consider  whether  I  shan’t  scratch  for  the 
men’s  singles,  by  way  of  protest.” 

“The  event  might  survive,  in  spite  of  your  defection,” 
said  Garvice,  ironically,  not  a  little  nettled  by  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  other’s  tone. 

“  Oh !  I  dare  say,”  answered  Postlethwaite,  in  his  most 
contemptuous  manner.  “No  doubt  a  sufficient  number 
of  pat-ballers  will  come  forward  to  keep  the  event  from 
collapsing.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  rather 
think  I  shall  leave  it  alone.  I  should  like  Mrs. 
Sempronius  to  see  that  some  of  us,  at  any  rate,  have  a 
certain  amount  of  proper  pride.” 

“Hear!  hear!”  murmured  Miss  Edith  Grayshot,  a 
lady  member  of  the  committee  and  a  decidedly  pretty 
girl  to  hoot,  turning  her  bright  eyes  approvingly  on 
Postlethwaite. 

The  latter  smiled  his  acknowledgments.  Garvice 
looked  surprised  and  hurt.  He  was  a  good  deal  inte¬ 
rested  in  Edith  Grayshot,  and  had  always  thought  her 
a  model  of  nice  feeling.  It  wounded  him,  therefore,  in 
more  ways  than  one  to  see  her  backing  up  Mervyn 
Postlethwaite  in  his  snobbish  attitude.  A  warm  protest 
hovered  on  his  lips.  But,  like  a  wise  man,  lie  thought 
better  of  it  and  held  his  tongue.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
left  the  meeting,  feeling  decidedly  miserable.  It  was 
not  only  Miss  Grayshot’s  unlooked-for  views  on  the 
umbrella  question  that  troubled  him.  He  was  even 
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more  perturbed  by  the  good  understanding  that 
appeared  to  subsist  between  that  young  lady  and 
Mervyn  Postlethwaite. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Edith  Grayshot 
strolled  over  to  Postlethwaite  and  was  soon  deep  in 
confidential  conversation  with  him. 

“  pm  so  glad  you  took  the  line  you  did,  Mr.  Postle¬ 
thwaite,”  she  said,  “  I  do  think  it  most  atrociously  mean 
of  Mrs.  Sempronius  to  foist  a  common,  cheap  prize  like 
that  upon  us.  Considering  how  rich  she  is,  and  with 
what  a  flourish  of  trumpets  she  announced  the  offer  of 
the  prize,  she  ought  to  have  given  something  worth 

ten  guineas  at  least.”  _  .  , 

“Just  my  view,”  answered  Postlethwaite,  smiling  into 
the  girl’s  indignant  eyes.  “  It’s  only  rig'ht  she  should 
see  what  some  of  us  think  of  her  shabby  behaviour ;  and 
for  that  reason,  as  I  announced  at  the  meeting,  I  shall 
probably  -scratch  for  the  men’s  singles.” 

“  I  hope  and  trust  you  will,  and  that  others  will  follow 
your  example,”  exclaimed  Miss  Grayshot.  “  It  will  give 
her  a  fitting  lesson.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  abhor  more 
than  another,  it  is  meanness  on  the  part  of  people  who 

can  afford  to  be  generous.”  ,  . 

“A  very  proper  sentiment,”  replied  Postlethwaite. 

“  Everybody  I  have  -spoken  to  in  the  club  feels  much 
the  same — except  our  friend,  the  cuiate. 

“  Oh  poor  Mr.  Garvice !  He  hardly  counts,  said 
Miss  Grayshot,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  been  gad 
and  wormwood  to  her  reverend  admirer,  had  he  been 
there  to  hear  it. 

“No-  he’s  rather  a  bread-and-butter  sort  ol  person, 
isn’t  her’  remarked  Postlethwaite.  “And  the  beauty 
of  it  is  he  thinks  he  can  play  tennis  When  L  offered 
to  give  him  half-thirty  in  a  single  the  other  day,  he 
seemed  quite  indignant  ;  so  I  played  him  level  and  too  ^ 
him  down  a  peg,  to  the  tune  of  a  couple  of  love  setts.  ^ 

“  Oh,  he’s  not  in  the  same  street  with  you,  of  course, 
said  Mi-ss  Grayshot,  with  a  subtle  emphasis  on  the  pro¬ 
noun  that  Postlethwaite  found  distinctly  pleasing. 

“  Still  in  fairness  to  him,  I  must  admit  that  he  has 
improved  his  game  a  great  deal  of  late;  and,  wit  1  you 
out  of  the  way”  (again  that  subtle  emphasis  I 
shouldn’t  wonder”  (with  amused  contempt)  if  he  did 
succeed  in  carrying  off  this  precious  umbre  a. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Im  sure  he  is  \ery 
welcome  to  the  thing,”  rejoined  Postlethwaite  „ 

“And  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  welcome  to  /mn, 
laughed  Miss  Grayshot.  “  He  wants  an  umbrella  bad  y. 
His'  own  i-s  dreadfully  disreputable,  poor  man.  I  sup- 

no=e  he  can’t  afford  a  new  one.”  . 

P  “Can’t  he?  I  dare  say  not,”  answered  Postlethwaite, 

with  lordly  indifference.  “You  are  walking  back,  1 
suppose,  Miss  Grayshot.  May  I  have  the  ‘pleasure  of 

seeing  you  home?” 

Miss  Grayshot  had  no  objection. 

Next  day  but  one  Tommy  Duncan,  the  secretary, 

happened  to  meet  Charles  Garvice.  , 

“  Well,  Garvice,”  he  said,  when  they  had  exchanged 
emetines’  “Postlethwaite  has  carried  out  his  threat 
and  scratched  for  the  men’s  singles.  What  do  you 
of  i  ^ 

“  I  think  it’s  beastly  bad  form,”  replied  the  curate, 
decidedly-  “The  fellow  is  even  a  more  meagre  pot¬ 
hunter  than  I  thought  him.” 

“He  puts  it  on  public  grounds,”  observed  Duncan, 
with  a  rather  sardonic  smile.  “  Maintains,  you  know, 
that  he’s  onlv  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  proper  pride 
and  a  desire  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  club. 

“Fiddlesticks!”  rejoined  Garvice.  I  dont  believe 
it’s  anything  of  the  kind.  My  belief  is  that  he  has  his 
eye  on  that  dressing-case  in  tho  men’s  doubles ;  and  as 
he’s  drawn  with  a  weakish  partner  and  will  need  to 
be  at  his  best,  he  doesn’t  care  to  tire  himself  and  pre¬ 
judice  his  chances  in  that  event  by  playing  for  a  mere 
umbrella  in  the  singles.  Were  the  prizes  reversed  lie 
would  go  for  the  singles  and  drop  the  doubles,  without 
reference  to  his  partner.  You  mark  my  woid.  t 

“  I  rather  agree  with  you,’  said  the  secretary.  .  m 
afraid  there  isn’t  much  of  the  sporting  instinct  in  our 
friend  Postlethwaite.  But,  I  say,  Garvice,  what  do 
you  make  of  Edith  Grayshot’s  backing  him  up  in  Ins 

mercenary  behaviour — — ”  „  .  , 

“Sorry  I  can’t  stop.  Pressing  engagement,  intern 
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fosed  the  curate,  quickly.  And  he  turned  and  hurried 
away. 

“Poor  ^hapl”  soliloquised  Duncan,  as  he  watched 
the  others  retreating  figure.  “Smitten  with  the  fair 
-Ldith,  1  gather;  and  now  Postlethwaite  has  put  his 
nose  out  of  joint.  To  be  sure,  the  worthy  P.  is  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  has  a  little  money.  All  the  fame 
Garvice  is  worth  ten  of  him.  But,  there !  There’s  no’ 
accounting  for  the  fancies  of  women.” 

With  which  sage,  if  somewhat  trite,  reflection,  he 
went  on  his  way. 

In  due  course,  the  tournament  came  off  and  was 
favoured  with  brilliant  weather.  The  results  of  the 

wTnVe^,ntS  1Went  Veiy  much  according  to  the  public 
form  of  the  players.  Postlethwaite,  though  heavily 
hanchcapped  by  his  weak  partner  in  the  men’s  doubles, 

%  ye  a  ne  game  and  managed  to  secure  the  coveted 
dressing-case.  While  Charles  Garvice,  in  the  absence 
of  the  club  s  champion,  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
winning  the  _  singles’  prize— the  much  despised 
umbreLa.  With  the  mixed  doubles  and  the  ladips’ 
events  we  are  not  concerned,  so  I  will  not  waste 
time  in  referring  them.  But  an  important  episode  still 
remains  to  be  described;  I  mean  the  presentation  of 
he  prizes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament  by  Mrs 
Sempromus.  The  lady  managed  to  find  something  nme 
and  appropriate  to  say  to  each  winner,  as  he,  or  she 
came  up.  But  she  reserved  her  nicest  remarks  of  all 
for  Garvice,  who  came  up  last  to  receive  the  umbrella. 

It  giv es  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  this,  Mr. 
Garvice  sue  said.  “Because,  humble  though  it  is 
compared  with  the  other  prizes,  it  is  my  own  little, 
offering,  and  also  because  there  is  no  one  I  would 
rather  have  seen  win  it  than  your  modest  and  sports¬ 
manlike  self  By  the  way,  there  is  a.  little  secret 
abou  that  silver  knob,  It  unscrews.  You  might 

neath”  ^  n°W  and  see  wiiat  there  is  under- 

evident}y  seised  by  this  announcement 
and  hardly  sure  whether  Mrs.  Sempromus  was  jesting 
01  not  did  not  at  once  act  upon  her  suggestion  But 

onLuerRrTatinf'uit’  he  pUt  his  hand  the  knob 
ol  the  umbrella  and  began  to  unscrew  it.  Half  a  dozen 

urns  or  so  brought  it  off  and  disclosed  the  fact  that 

Portion  of  the  stick  wa,s  a  cylindrical  tube, 

horn  the  end  of  which  projected  something  white,  like 

unfold!  1  °  TJ  P^er-  He  Pluck6d  °ut  and 

unfolded  it.  It  was  crisp  and  crackling.  An  exclama,- 

tion  of  amazement  broke  from  his  lips.  And  no 
wonder  Bor  there,  in  his  hand,  -he  held  a  Bank  of 
England  note  for  £100. 

benivi^Wslyef ^  ho  cried,  hardly 

“N°?”  smiled  Mrs.  Sempronius.  “Then  let  me  ex- 
pl ai n .  The  fact  is,”  she  wenfon,  speaking  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear,  I  have  always  set  my  face  against  pot- 
hnntmg.  And  while  I  wished  to  make  this,  my  first 
inaugural  prize,  something  really  worth  having,  I  didn’t 
want  to  see  it  won  by  any  competitor  who  should  be 
fnduced  to  enter  for  it  by  merely  mercenary  considera¬ 
tions.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  arrive  at  some  means 
by  which  these  two  conflicting  ends  might  be  attained 
It  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  thought.  At  length,  however, 
hit  upon  this  expedient  of  the  umbrella,  which  I  had 
made  especially,  -and  which  seems  to  have  answered  the 
purpose  to  admiration.  Mr.  Garvice,  once  again  I 
congratulate  you.”  6 

Thank  7°^— -oh,  indeed,  thank  you,”  exclaimed  the 

Sg  y'  “But  rea%-  *****  like 

“Why  not?”  inquired  Mrs.  Sempronius.  “You  have 
won  it  fairly  against  all  comers.  Besides,  I  shall  feel 
vei  y  much  hurt  ancl  offended  if  you  refuse  it;  I  shall 
I  assure  you.”  ’ 

It  would  tax  the  pen  of  an  abler  writer  than  I  am 
to  do  justice  to  the  effect  produced  on  Mervyn  Postle- 
tiwaite  by  the  dramatic  denouement  just  described. 

His  face  went  absolutely  white  with  anger  and  mortifica¬ 
tion ;  furious  spite  literally  blazed  in  his  hazel-green 
eyes.  6 

“  The  fellow  can’t  take  the  money,”  he  muttered,  in 
a  choking  voice,  to  Duncan,  who  stood  near  him.  “It 
would  destroy  his  amateur  status - ” 
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r<  Don!  see  that  that  would  make  any  odds  to 
Garvice,  chuckled  Duncan,  honestly  rejoiced  at  the 

lU<‘TT and  e9ually  80  at  Postlethwaite’s 

h 2  ft  ,  He  iS  neVei'  likely  to  attain  those 
g  o  m  the  lawn  tennis  world  in  which  questions  of 
amateur  status  will  affect  him.  Of  course,  he  will  keep 

,  m°f,ey-  nAfter  the  way  Mrs.  Sempronius  has  put  it 
he  can  t  well  etc  otherwise.  And  if  you  were  in  his 

-  g0°d  qostletliyraite,  you  would  do  the  same 

aware  ’flk  you"self  a  d~ d  luc^y  man,  as  you  are  well 

I  wouldn’t  soil  my  fingers  with  it,”  declared  Postle- 
xnwaite,  savagely. 

better^’ S’  ****  'b°y’”  laUghed  Duncan,  “I  know  you 

Postlethwaite.  flung  away  from  him  in  a  towering 

passion  Scowling  balefully  at  the  group  of  members 
who  had  gathered  round  Garvice  to  congratulate  him, 
he  strode  out  of  the  club  house,  metaphorically  wiping 
its  dust  off  his  feet  as  he  went. 

It  so  happened  that  when  the  gathering  broke  up 
Garvice  found  himself  walking  home  with  Miss  Gray- 
shot,  whose  way  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own. 
,Jhe  took  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
good  fortune.  The  curate  thanked  her  politely,  but 
somewhat  stiffly.  He  could  not  forgive  her  for  having 
transferred  her  allegiance  to  Mervyn  Postlethwaite. 
Miss  Grayshot  divined  how  it  was,  and  courageously 
took  the  bull  by  the  borns. 

^  You  are  offended  with  me?  ”  slie  said. 

No,  not  offended,”  he  answered,  flushing.  “  Only 
rather  hurt  and - ”  1 

“  Why?  ”  interposed  Miss  Grayshot.  “  Is  it  because  I 

backed  up  Mr.  Postlethwaite  at  the  meeting  the  other 
night  ?  ” 

He  nodded  assent. 

But  supposing  I  had  reasons  of  my  own,”  she 
remarked. 

“What  reasons?”  inquired  the  curate,  eagerly,  not 
missing  a  certain  note  of  meaning  in  her  tone,  which 
somehow  set  his  heart  palpitating. 

“  Supposing,  for  instance,”  she  went  on,  “that  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Sempronius’  umbrella 
and  didn’t  want  Mr.  Postlethwaite  to  win  it,  but  did 

want  some  one  else  to  win  it — very  badly _ ” 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  say  more,  even  if  she 
had  been  free  to  do  so.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  she  was 
not  free.  The  dusk  of  the  evening  was  falling;  they 
were  alone  together  in  a  country  lane;  and  Charles 
Garvice  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 


BOOKS. 

AMIDST  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant 
upon  growing  old,”  says  Elia  in  one  of  his  essays 
on  actors— surely  the  subtlest  and  sanest  on  this 
tascmating  subject  in  our  literature — “it  is  something 
to  have  seen  ‘The  School  for  Scandal’  in  its  glory.” 
Certainly  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Bancroft  in  this  master¬ 
piece  of  Sheridan’s,  and  still  better  in  “Caste,”  and 
best  of  all  in  “Masks  and  Faces,”  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
solations  of  age  and  one  of  its  pleasantest  memories.  For 
myself  I  may  say  that  of  all  the  compliments  recorded 
m  “  The  Bancrofts  ”  (J)  none  gives  such  an  echo  to  the 
seat  of  my  own  memory  of  this  most  winsome  of 
actresses  as  the  following  graceful  letter  to  her  from 
Lord  Esher :  — 

Dear  Charmingest  of  Friends,— Thank  you  with  all  my  old 
heart  for  your  kind  letter.  It  is  as  charming  as  the  prettiest 
step  you  ever  danced,  the  prettiest  note  you  ever  sang,  the 


(9  "The  Bancrofts."  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years.  By  Marie  Bancroft  and 
Squire  Bancroft.  (London  :  John  Murray.  15s  net )  “  an<* 

t  “  [Ip  T,lrkish  People  :  Their  Social  and  Domestic  Life,  Religious  Beliefi 

«***•“• with 

,(  1  The  Exile  of  St.  Helena."  The  Last  Phase  in  Pact  and  Fiction  Prm. 
10s8  net") h  of  Philippe  Gonnard.  Illustrated.  (London:  William  Heinemann. 

U)  “On  the  Oxford  Circuit,”  and  Other  Verses.  By  the  Hon.  Mr  Justice 
Co.  h5sg'  net  fh  llhlstrat,ons  by  Austin  0.  Spare.  (London  :  Smith,  Elder,  & 

“  Penelope  Ann."  By  J.  Henry  Harris.  (London  :  Greening  &  Co  6s  ) 
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prettiest  smile  you  ever  threw  to  all  who  saw  any  one  of  them 
and  forthwith  adored  you.  In  what  state  must  I  he  who  saw  an 
heard  them  all  and  also  received  this  dear  note !— Believe  me,  one 
of  them,  JiiSHER. 


As  for  the  general  tributes  in  the  volume  to  the 
Bancrofts  as  actors  and  managers,  their  number  and 
fervour  become,  like  Mr.  Montgomery’s  neck,  monoton¬ 
ous.  “  During  the  performance  of  his  ‘  War  to  the  Knife, 
Byron  begged  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
was  a  very  tall  man  with  a  very  long  neck,  not  to  wear 
a  ‘turn-down’  collar,  adding,  in  his  quaint  way,  Any 
neck  after  eight  inches  becomes  monotonous.’  ”  Among 
these  tributes  to  the  Bancroft  management  the  most 
encomiastic  are  not  the  least  just,  but  that  paid  by 
their  great  contemporary  actor  and  manager,  Irving, 
probably  pleased  most,  as  it  was  worth  most.  “  In  con¬ 
junction  with  that  gifted  lady  who  was  the  genius  of 
English  comedy  for  so  many  years,  Bancroft  popu¬ 
larised  a  system  of  management  which  has  dominated 
our  stage  ever  since,  and  the  principle  of  which  may 
be  described  as  the  harmony  of  realism  and  art.” 
Bancroft  on  Irving  interests  you  even  more  than 
Irving  on  Bancroft,  since  the  appreciation  gives  you 
an  altogether  new  view  of  the  autocrat  of  the  Lyceum. 
Sir  Squire  Bancroft  quotes  the  following  description 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  the  Hon.  George  Russell,  as 
a  no  less  faithful  portrait  of  Irving  : 


In  private  life  he  was  affectionate,  easy-going,  facile,  obliging. 
He  lived  in  a  circle  of  hypnotised  worshippers  whose  highest  joy 
was  to  promote  his  interests  and  establish  his  rule  and  magmry 
his  majesty.  For  the  man  who  crossed  his  path,  or  frustrated 
his  ambition,  or  opposed  his  onward  march  to  the  supreme  piace, 
a  different  side  of  his  nature  was  brought  into  play. 


Again,  when  Sir  Squire  sat  next  to  Lord  Russell  of 
Kill o wen  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  to  Irving 
on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  the  States,  he  was  asked 
by  his-  lordship,  half-way  through  the  dinner,  “What 
shall  I  'say  of  Irving,  as  I  have  to  propose  his  health  L” 

“  Recalling  an  occasion  when  I  had  proposed  Irving’s 
health,  I  said  that  I  spoke  of  him  as  possessing  ‘  the 
strength  of  a  man,  the  sweetness  of  a  woman,  and  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.’  Lord  Russell  turned  to  me  at 
once  with  the  question,  ‘  How  about  the  wisdom  of  a 
serpent1?  I  could  not  have  left  that  out.’  ”  Once  more 
Sir  Squire  thus  comments  on  Sargent’s  portrait  of 
Irving — one  of  the  painter’s  usual  cidvoccitus  dicihoh 
presentations  of  his  subject:  — 

It  was,  of  course,  a  clever  likeness,  but  not  a  pleasant  one. 
The  great  painter  showed  you  points  in  the  great  actor,  as  he 
often  does  in  his  sitters,  which  you  had  never  seen  before— -points 
which  his  searching  eyes  could  not  help  seeing,  and  which,  once 
having  seen  them,  you  cannot  afterwards  help  seeing  always. 
Irving  disliked  the  portrait,  hid  it  away  in  a  garret,  and  finally 
hacked  the  canvas  to  pieces  with  <a  penknife. 

Apropos  of  portraits,  Millais’  excuse  for  refusing  to 
paint  Mrs.  Bancroft  recalls  a  passage  from  Bacon’s 
essay  on  “  Beauty.”  “  In  beauty  that  of  favour  is 
more  than  that  of  colour,  and  that  of  decent  and 
gracious  motion  more  than  that  of  favour .  That  is 
the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture  cannot 
express,  nor  the  first  sight  of  life.”  “  I  tried  hard,” 
says  Sir  Squire.  “  to  get  Millais  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
my  wife,  and  offered  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  do  it. 
At  first  he  shied  at  taking  money  at  all  from  ‘  a  brother 
in  Art.’  Secondly,  he  feared  he  should  not  succeed  for 
this  reason.  £  I  know  no  face  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  tackle;  it  lives  entirely  upon  expression, 
which  is  ever  changing,  both  on  the  stage  and  off  it. 
No.  my  dear  fellow,  the  job  must  be  done  either  in 
seconds,  or  left  alone,  for  ever.’  ”  This  most  interesting 
book  of  reminiscences  will  allow  no  one  to  forget  (not 
only  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Bancroft,  which  is  unforgettable 
by  all  who  have  once  seen  it)  but  the  debt  due  to  both 
managers  for  raising  at  once  their  art  and  their  fellow- 
actors  to  a  higher  plane. 

Miss  Lucy  Garnett’s  account  of  “  The  Turkish 
People  ”  (2),  of  their  social  and  domestic  life,  and  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  institutions,  will  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  those  who  associate  “  the  unspeakable  Turk  ”  with 
unbridled  ferocity  and  lust.  In  Miss  Garnett’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  him,  which  has  been  both  wide  and  intimate,  the 
Turk  is  a  mild,  courteous,  and  kindly  creature,  and 
jeven,  as  a  matrimonial  advertisement  expresses  it, 


“thoroughly  domesticated.”  “An  Osmanli  household 
is  by  no  means  composed— as  is  popularly  supposed 
in  the  West — of  a  large  number  of  women,  all  of 
whom  stand  in  wifely  relations  to  their  lord  and 
master.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present 
day  among  the  Turks  of  the  industrial  classes  one 
wife  is  the  rule,  and  among  the  upper  classes  more 
than  one  wife  is  the  exception,”  by  which  presumably 
Miss  Garnett  means  that  polygamy  is  exceptional  in 
both  classes,  but  especially  amongst  the  poor,  and 
because  of  their  poverty.  Nor,  again,  can  the  poor 
afford  the  number  of  female  slaves  possessed  by  the 
rich.  By  the  way,  the  canting,  clumsy,  and  pedantic 
intervention  of  Europe  to  prevent  the  slave  trade  has 
resulted — -as  such  attempts  have  so  often  resulted — 
in  increasing  the  horrors  it  was  intended  to  suppress. 
For  the  Circassian  girls,  instead  of  travelling  as  of  old 
securely  and  comfortably  to  the  slave  market,  are 
conveyed  across  the  stormy  Black  Sea  in  the  depth  of 
winter — when  the  Russian  cruisers  are  withdrawn— and 
so  many  of  the  little  vessels  in  which  they  are  packed 
together  for  “  this  middle  passage  ”  are  lost,  that  to 
allow  for  these  losses  a  far  larger  number  of  slaves 
have  to  be  purchased  and  exported.  Miss  Garnett’s 
opportune  book  is  especially  valuable  for  the  glimpses 
she  gives  you  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  Turkish 
women  in  the  harem,  which  is  far,  indeed,  from  being 
the  aimless,  sensual,  and  servile  existence  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  be. 

M.  Philippe  Gonnard’s  “The  Exile  of  St.  Helena” 

(3)  is  an  extremely  interesting  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
successful  attempt  to  analyse  and  explode  the  “  Napo¬ 
leonic  Legend.”.  By  the  “Napoleonic  Legend”  M. 
Gonnard  means  these  assumptions:  That  Napoleon  was 
a  convinced  and  disinterested  representative  of  the 
principles  of  1789.  That  he  was  a  Liberal  in  principle 
and  a  dictator  only  from  necessity.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  peace,  but  was  forced  continually  against  his  will 
into  war  by  the  European  coalition.  Finally,  that  he 
proclaimed  and  supported  the  law  of  nationalities.  To 
me — who  have  devoured  a  whole  library  of  books  on 
Napoleon — it  seems  indisputable  that  he  represented 
always  and  only  himself  and  his  own  selfish  interests ; 
that,  like  every  great  soldier,  he  loved  war  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  power  and  glory  it  won  him ;  that  he 
was  a  despot,  not  from  necessity  merely,  or  merely  from 
interest,  but  on  principle  ;  and  that  he  supported  the 
law  of  nationalities  only  when  it  served  his  divide,  et 
impera  policy.  No  doubt  at  St.  Helena  Napoleon  tried 
to  make  out  his  career  as  coherent  and  consistent  as  a 
five-act  drama,  with  a  Washington  for  its  hero.  “  Napo¬ 
leon,”  said  Queen  Hortense,  “  arranged  his  life,  his 
defence,  and  his  glory  with  the  infinite  care  of  a 
dramatic  author  who  takes  great  pains  with  his  fifth 
act  and  attends  to  all  the  details  for  the  sake  of  the 
final  apotheosis.”  But  even  in  St.  Helena,  and  even  in 
his  criticism  of  the  rule  of  Loui-s  XVIII.,  Napoleon  dis¬ 
closed  his  approval  of  a  home  and  foreign  policy  the 
reverse  of  liberal.  M.  Gonnard  s  book  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  conclusive,  and  is  made  additionally  attractive 
by  its  admirable  illustrations. 

In  Mr  Justice  Darling’s  dainty  volume  of  verse,  “  On 
the  Oxford  Circuit  ”  (4),  occurs  the  line,  “ ‘  Believe  no 
■expert,’  says  the  cynic  Bar,”  yet  you  are  bound  to 
believe  his  lordship,  not  as  an  expert  only,  but  as  King’s 
Evidence,  when,  taking  as  his  text,  “  Communis  error 
facit  jus,”  he  writes:  — 

No  code  to  Britons  gave  a  right, 

They  reasoned  wrong  ;  then  saw 

Their  common  error’s  regal  (might, 

And  hailed  it  common  law. 

That  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wise  and  bright  verse  in 
this  little  volume. 

Mr.  Henry  Harris  strings  his  Cornish  sketches  in 
“Penelope  Ann”  (5)  on  a  very  slight  thread;  but,  then, 
the  sketches  themselves  are  as  photographic  as  the 
excellent  illustrations  of  handsome  Cornish  folk  which 
adorn  the  volume.  These  Cornish  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  are  photographic  at  least  in  their  truth  of  outline, 
but  they  are  works  of  a  higher  art  in  their  colouring, 
for  they  are  idealised  and  charm  you  in  their  idealisa¬ 
tion,  especially  the  heroine,  “  who  was  not  of  the  earth, 
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earthy ,  nor  of  the  heavens,  heavenly,  nor  of  the  waters, 
watery,  but  a  bit  of  all  three,  driven  by  fires  uncanny.” 
Very  different  is  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis’  “Attainment”  (6), 
where  the  scene  is  laid  also  in  Cornwall,  in  part  at 
least.  But  neither  the  Cornish  nor  the  London  scenes 
are  convincing,  while  the  personages  are  almost  without 
exception  uninteresting  and  unsympathetic. 

DESMOND  B.  O'BRIEN. 


The  very  title  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson’s  volume  of  essays 
and  lectures,  “An  Empire  in  Pawn”  (Unwin,  10s.  6d. 
net),  indicates  that  he  is  another  of  our  Jeremiahs,  but 
his  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  quite  different  from’ that 
of  our  Imperialistic  prophets  of  woe.  He  holds  that 
VvO  are  marching  rapidly  along  the  road  to  ruin  owing 
-to  the  reckless  piling  up  of  public  debts,  at  home,  in 
India,  and  in  the  Colonies.  On  the  growth  of  Indian 
and  Australasian  Government  borrowings  Mr.  Wilson 
is  particularly  severe,  but  to  many  readers  it  will 
appear  something  like  a  fallacy  that  capital  employed 
by  the  State  in  remunerative  undertakings  such  as 
railways  should  be  counted  in  as  part  of  its  burden 
of  debt.  Apart  from  this,  however,  Mr;  Wilson  makes 
out  a  strong  case  in  his  impeachment  of  our  prodigality, 
and  the  essays  are  written  with  all  the  accustomed 
ability  and  vigour  of  this  well-known  financial  expert. 
There  are  some  instructive  chapters  on  the  fiscal  ques¬ 
tion — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  staunch  Free  Trader — and  among  the  miscellaneous 
papers  is  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
achievements  of  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Richard  Edgcumbe,  a  devoted  student  of  Byron, 
deals  with  two  parts  of  the  poet’s  career  in  a  book 
entitled  The  Last  Phase,”  which  Mr.  Murray  has  in 
the  press.  It  gives  a  more  detailed  account  than  has 
hitherto  been  published  of  the  final  expedition  to  Greece, 
when  Byron’s  finer  nature  had  re-asserted  itself  and  he 
displayed  the  courage  and  power  of  leadership  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed.  The  rest  of  the  book  would 
probably  never  have  been  written  but  for  the  ill-advised 
work  of  the  late  Lord  Lovelace,  “  Astarte.”  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  sets  himself  to  show  that  Lord  Lovelace  was 
from  first  to  last  on  a  wrong  track  in  his  endeavour  to 
unravel  the  Byron  mystery,  and  an  entirely  new  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  is  propounded. 

Mr.  Charles  Thomas-Stanford’s  book,  “Leaves  from 
a  Madeii a  Gulden,  which  Mir.  Lane  will  have  ready 
this  week,  is  the  outcome  of  a  succession  of  winters 
passed  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  The  author  relates  in 
a  discursive  fashion  his  impressions  of  scenery,  politics, 
native  customs,  and  other  matters,  but  more  especially 
he  deals  with  the  gardens  of  this  wonderful  climate. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated. 

Mr.  John  Long’s  well-known  publishing  business  is 
being,  for  family  and  personal  reasons,  converted  into 
a  limited  liability  company  under  the  style  of  John 
Long,  Limited.  Mr.  Long  will  continue  to  be  the  chief 
proprietor  and  chief  director  of  the  business,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Harold  Thornton  Butterworth  and  Mr.  Horace  Charles 
Merten,  both  of  whom  will  be  associated  with  him  as 
directors.  Mr.  Merten  has  for  many  years  acted  as  Mr. 
Long’s  manager. 

_  In  “  London’s  Forest  ”  (Dent,  3s.  6d.  net)  Mr. 
Permval  J.  S.  Perceval  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
o  the  history,  traditions,  and  romance  of  Epping  Forest 
and  the  greater  forest  of  Essex,  of  which  it  is  the 
remnant,  finally  saved  from  the  land  grabbers  by  the 
patriotic  action  of  the  City  Corporation.  The  author 
has  himself  illustrated  the  book  with  some  delightful 
black  and  white  drawings. 


creature  which  _  is  by  general  consent  “  the  most 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  of  our  fauna.” 

.  In  the  Romance  of  the  East  Series  Mr.  Murray  has 
issued  “The  Golden  Town  and  other  Tales”  <2s.  6d.) 
translated  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
Soma  Deva.  India  is  the  land  of  romance  beyond  all 
others,  and  from  this  little  book  of  fiction  many  readers 
will,  as  Dr.  Barnett  remarks,  get  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  India  in  the  brave  days  of  old  than  they 
would  obtain  from  learned  and  veracious  treatises. 

^r-  Reckles  Willson’s  “Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Wolf©  ”  is  announced  for  publication  by  Mr.  Heinemann 
m  the  autumn.  This  biography  will  contain  hitherto 
unpublished  material  relating  to  the  hero,  the  author 
laving  had  the  unique  advantage  of  access  to  the  com¬ 
plete  correspondence  now  at  Squerryes  Court. 

Mr.  Alston  Rivers  is  issuing  this  week  a  novel 
entitled  “  A  Lighted  Candle,”  by  “  Priscilla  Craven,” 
who  is  Mrs.  W.  Teignmouth  Shore.  In  this  book  the 
author,  wo  are  told,  has  aimed  at  fixing  some  of  the 
more  interesting  types  of  present-day  politicians,  with 
their  virtues  and  their  faults,  just  as  their  family 
tiaditions  and  the  stress  of  modern  life  have  shaped 
them.  The  central  figure  is  a  modern  girl,  essentially 
the  product  of  the  age,  who  knows  and  talks  of  many 
subjects  which  were  barred  to  her  grandmothers. 


ART. 


BARBIZON  AND  SOME  OTHERS. 

TIME  brings  its  revenges,  though  revenge  by  proxy 
is  a  poor  affair.  The  Summer  Exhibition  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  many  re¬ 
venges  of  the  Barbizon  school.  Our  fathers  turned  their 
heads  from  the  new  gospel,  and  the  new  gospel  has 
retaliated  by  turning  the  heads  of  their  children. 
Secretly  we  prefer — well,  perhaps  betrayal  were  unkind; 
openly,  at  any  rate,  we  admire  the  Barbizon  school. 
Personally,  we  hanker  for  something  smooth  and 
academic  that  requires  no  looking  at;  actually  we  pay 
top-prices  for  the  Barbizon  school  to  worry  u?.  No 
self-respecting  dealer  is  without  a  Barbizon.  The  glades 
of  Fontainebleau  have  overrun  the  Englishman’s  castle. 

The  Goupil  Gallery  exhibition  has  to  a  great  extent 
managed  to  avoid  this  Barbizon  fetishism  by  showing 
Barbizon  pictures  together  with  their  nephews  and 
nieces  of  the  Dutch  and  English  schools.  Thus  in  one 
room  the  visitor  may  see  some  exquisite  Corots  side  bv 
side  with  an  Israels  child-study;  a  Degas  next  to  an 
Augustus  John.  A  fine  Boudin  takes  a  prominent 
place,  and  Diaz  and  Harpignies  are  adequately  repre¬ 
sented.  I  noticed  particularly  some  beautiful  little 
Ch.  Jacques,  simple  in  conception,  exquisite  in  finish 
Mr.  Bertram  Priestman  shows  a  distinct  advance  with 
his  “  Morning  Light,”  while  Mr.  Orpen  and  Mr.  William 
Nicholson  are  also  exhibiting  distinguished  work.  In 
this  way  the  significance  of  the  Barbizon  school  may  be 
obtained  far  more  truly  than  by  its  religious  isolation 
from  artistic  history. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  exhibitions  of  the  year 
is  also  being  held  at  the  Goupil  Gallery— that  of  the 
sketches  of  the  late  IT.  B.  Brabazon.  Born  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  working  until  1906  through  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  periods  of  the  history  of  art,  Bra¬ 
bazon  holds  an  almost  unique  place.  Independent  of 
financial  considerations,  he  showed  also  a  remark¬ 
able  independence  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  artist 
He  stands,  perhaps,  as  the  example  of  the  amateur  at 


Mr.  J.  C.  Tregarthen,  the  author  of  “Wild  Life  at 
the  Land’s  End  ”  and  “  The  Life,  Story  of  a  Fox,”  has 
now  made  another  notable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  natural  history  in  “The  Life  Story  of  an  Otter” 
(Murray,  6s.  net).  Based  upon  the  gleanings  of  a 
lifetime  of  observation  and  inquiry,  the  book— which 
has  some  excellent  illustrations  from  photographs— 
presents  a  fascinating  study  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  a 


The  Danger  to  Health  of  obesity  is  not  sufficiently  'em  pi  a- 
sised.  btout  people  should  know  that  “fatty  degeneration”  of 
the  heart  and  liver  is  a  constant  menace  to  theni°  The  Sketch 
in  writing  about  Antipon,  says  “This  pleasant,  rational'  ai  d 
most  efficacious  remedy  mav  he  warmly  recommended  to  stout 
persons  as  much  for  health’s  sake  as  for  the  attainment  of 
perfect  elegance  ol  figure,.”  Price  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  6d.  per  bottle  of 
Hli  chemists,  or  of  The  Antipon  Company,  13,  Olmar-sticet, 
London,  S.E.  * 
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his  best.  A  number  of  bis  sketches  avowedly  after 
Turner,”  “after  Claude,”  possess  in  their  sincerity  a 
marked  individuality  of  their  own.  What  artist  of  to¬ 
day,  even  working  purely  for  pleasure,  would  until  the 
ag©  of  seventy  refuse  to  sell  his  pictures  or  exhibit 
them  ?  Yet  Brabazon,  flying  from  publicity,  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  it.  Luckily  he  was  wise  enough  to  stick  to 
the  sketch  as  opposed  to  the  finished  picture.  Thus 
we  have  all  sorts’ of  delicious  impressions  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  unmarred  by  fruitless  attempts  to  dot  ilie  i  s 
and  cross  the  “t’s.”  This  collection  of  his  works  has 
something  of  the.  grace  and  freshness  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  memoir,  and  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  “  art  ”  of  the  eighteenth  century  forms  a  piquant 
contrast  with  the  “nature”  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth.  Upstairs  at  the  same  gallery  may  be  seen 
an  admirable  collection  of  eighteenth-century  engrav¬ 
ings.  Wheatley’s  “Cries  of  London,”  engraved  by 
Schiavonetti,  Verdramini,  and  others,  reminded  me  that 
of  “Milk  below,  Maids!”  “Round,  sound,  fivepence  a 
pound,  Duke  cherries !  ”  and  such  cries,  I  only  knew 
two  or  three,  such  as  “  Will  you  buy  my  lavender  ?  ”  or 
“  Chairs  to  mend  !  ”  These  quaint  engravings  give  them 
quite  a  new  significance.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
these  exhibits  are  the  “modes  et  robes  designed  by 
Leclerc  a  short  time  before  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  not  labelled  “high-life,”  English  fashions  were 
then  much  in  vogue.  If  the  Pope  had  seen  those 
enormous  hoops  and  towering  coiffures,  I  feel  sure  he 
would  not  have  complained  so  bitterly  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  unassuming  modern  extravagances.  I  noticed 
particularly  a  “  costume  made  by  Mademoiselle  Berlin 
from  a  design  by  Binet,  and  worn  by  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  at  a  ballet  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  1781.”  The 
prototype  of  the  suffragette  may  be  seen  in  the 
deshabille  galant  of  a  young  woman  with  a  stick  and 
a  dog.  After  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  Bartolozzis  which 
also  form  part  of  this  show,  “  chaney  and  cowcumber 
should  be  de  rigueur  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

One  more  exhibitor  at  the  gallery  is  Mr.  William 
Rankin,  brilliant  in  at  least  three  different  directions. 

A  pleinairist,  he  has  also  hankerings  for  French 
eighteenth  century.  “The  Flaxman  Mantelpiece  ’ 
recalls  something  of  the  harmony  and  tone  of  the  Dutch 
interiors;  in  “Withsdale:  Autumn,”  the  English  note 
is  unmistakable.  Mr.  Rankin  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  very  young  man,  and  concentration  of  his  very 
notable  powers  should  make  him  a  painter  to  be 
counted. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  seems  to  put  a  premium  on 
cosmopolitanism.  Japanese,  Italian,  Boer,  and  English 
exhibitions  may  be  seen  there  at  once.  The  work  of 
the  Boer  sculptor,  Mr.  Antony  van  Wouw,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  London.  It  is  somewhat 
significant  that  Mr.  van  Wouw  shows  much  more 
originality  in  his  Kaffir  studies  than  in  subjects  of  his 
own  kind,'  such  as  “  Paul  Kruger  in  Exile.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  American  originality  would 
develop  better  on  similar  lines.  The  “  Sleeping  Kaffir 
is  a  really  considerable  study,  though  I  should  imagine 
that  Mr.  van  Wouw  will  do  better  work.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  length  of  leg  in  his  Kaffir  Eating 
Mealies,”  unless  Kaffir  anatomy  is  extraordinarily 
different  from  that  of  any  one  else.  He  must  also  find 
a  better  convention  for  representing  hair— or  wool. 
At  present  his  Kaffirs’  heads  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  calces  sprinkled  with  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Miss  Marv  Barton  is  exhibiting  some  wafer-colours 
of  Mexico  which  show  a  certain  sense  of  colour,  but  are 
fluffy  in  execution.  «  An  Avenue  at  the  Country  Club  ” 
is  based  on  Hobbema  without  any  particular  reason.  I 
prefer  the  snow-mountain  n  Ixtacchihuatl  ”  to  most  of 
the  other  drawings. 


MUSIC. 


Mortlocks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner,  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  and  French  Patterns 
and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carriage  paid. 
Oxroito-ST.  and  Orchard  ST.,  London,  W. 


THE  NATIONAL  OPEEA  QUESTION. 

IT  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Just  as  there  are  three 
!_  repertory  theatre  schemes  before  the  public  at  the 
present  time,  so  the  air  is  full  just  now  of  national 
opera  projects,  tlie  most  important  of  which  is  that  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Beecham  is  associated,  and  in 
which  case  an  endowment  of  £300,000  is  talked  of.  Laige 
as  this  amount  is,  it  is  none  too  big,'  according  1o  some. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford,  who  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  matter,  discussing  the  question  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  in  his  recently  published  volume  of  essays, 
summed  up  the  preliminary  requirements  as  a  site,  a 
building  costing  £100,000,  and  an  endowment  of 
£10,000  a  year.  The  sum  of  £300,000  would  hardly 
provide  all'  this,  though  it  is  quite  large  enough  to 
accomplish  much  on  a  somewhat  less  ambitious  scale. 

Details  of  the  scheme  are  not  yet  available,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  idea  is  to  found  an  opera  house 
of  moderate  size  where  ail  the  standard  works  can  be 
done  in  the  vernacular,  along  with  such  operas  of  native 
origin  as  may  be  -  considered  worthy  of  performance. 
The  notion  which  some  appear  to  entertain  of  an 
English  opera  house  to  be  devoted  exclusively  or  mainly 
to  English  opera  is  wildly  absurd.  The  bulk  of  the 
repertory  of  any  national  opera  house  must  consist,  of 
course,  of  the  standard  works  of  all  countries,  done  into 
English,  and  performed  as  far  as  possible  by  native 
singers.  This  is  the  practice  which  obtains  in  all  other 
countries,  and  no  greater  mistake  ^ould  possibly  be 
made  than  to  attempt  too  many  native  operas  at  first. 
The  great  thing  for  a  beginning  is  to  cultivate  the  taste 
for  grand  opera  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and 
to  this  end  the  tried  and  tested  works  of  the  established 
repertory  are  obviously  likely  to  prove  the  most  suit¬ 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  native  opera  may  naturally  look 
for  encouragement  to  a '  reasonable  extent,  though  at 
present  it  must  be  confessed  the  field  of  selection  is  not 
very  wide.  Miss  Ethel  Smyth,  I  notice,  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  in  glowing  terms  of  the  wealth  of  creative  talent, 
recognised  and  unrecognised,  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  may  believe  her,  indeed,  we  me 
favoured  with  a  positive  plethora  of  genius  just  now, 
and  a  new  musical  period  has  begun  which  is  going  to 
knock  all  the  worn-out  Continental  schools  into 
smithereens.  Miss  Smyth  does  not  put  the  matter  so 
vulgarly  as  that,  but  this  is  clearly  her  meaning.  And 
opera,  she  tells  us,  will  be  the  principal  feature  of  this 
music  of  the  future  :  — 

This  nation,  waking  from  the  long  opium-slumber  of  oratorio, 
is  now  caver  and  receptive  towards  opera ;  and  ere  many  montns 
have  elapsed,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  unedited  musical 
literature  of  this  country,  born  of  the  new  movement  I  have  been 
speaking  about,  is  three-fourths  operatic.  But  who  can  know 
these  things  as  long  as  these  operas  perforce  Temain  in  drawers? 

Such  optimism  is  very  cheering,  but  I  cannot  help 
recalling  an  eminently  undistinguished  opera  which 
was  recently  adjudged  the  best  of  all  the  native  works 
submitted  in  a  certain  competition  in  which  it  may  be 
remembered  the  substantial  prize  of  £500,  plus  pci 
forming  fees,  was  offered.  If  the  work  in  question  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  operas  which 
our  native  composers  are  producing  at  the  present  time, 
I  am  afraid  the  outlook  under  this  head  cannot  be 
regarded  as  particularly  hopeful.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  probably  is  that' it  will  be  a  very  considerable 
time  before  our  native1  composers  succeed  in  doing 
anything  very  much  in  the  way  of  opera,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  'here  more  than  anywhere  else  practical 
experience  derived  from  actual  production  is-  essential, 
and  this  has  not  hitherto  been  obtainable. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  to  argue  that  because 
we  have  no  English  operas  of  much  account  at  present, 
therefore  we  can  never  hope  to  produce  ary-  ® 
this  seems  to  be  the  view  adopted  by  Baron 
d’Erlanger,  whose  own  opera  “  Tess  ”  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  Covent  Garden  this  week.  Baron  d  Erl  anger. 
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It  would  seem,  is  quite  content  with  things  as  they  are 
and  one  gathers  that  he  even  deprecates  the  notion  of 
attempting  to  popularise  opera  in  the  vernacular  at 

thfZh S  TCi  tbeX  a  bif?  demand  for  it  by 

P-  think  not.  the  demand  for  opera  is  "enerallv 

v®ry  Suited  in  England  compared  to  the  demand  in 
■  It  is  difficult  lo  believe  thattheMcan 

is  a  retire  o  E^LZZ  "  **  Wt  WhM  “  >*<*■»? 

ope™  with  which  Start  the  lSSS5£f 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  rather  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Baron  d’Erlanger  does  not  seem  to  realise 
that  it  is  precisely  this  condition  of  things  which  it  is 
desired  to  remedy.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  opera 
m  the  vernacular  does  not  draw  too  readily  at  present 
and  also  that  our  native  operatic  masterpieces  have 
yet  to  be  written,  but  these  are  not  reasons  for 
assuming  that  this  condition  of  things  is  inevitable  and 
unchangeable.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  almost 
precisely  similar  state  of  affairs  obtained  in  Germany 
wheie  at  that  time  foreign  opera  was  just  as  fashionabll, 
and  „he  native  article  quite  as  unfashionable,  as  in  the 
case  of  ourselves  to-day.  Events  have  proved,  however, 

ditionhnf GthWaS  n°thJnl  necessary  or  eternal  in  that  con- 
things,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  assume  the  contrary  in  our  own  case. 

‘V  ™  Wreckers ’  at  His  Majesty’s”  became  last 
wee  Hi s  Majesty  at  ‘  The  Wreckers.’”  It  is  a  simple 

ieTtdT::prition-  x* meant  *  *°°d  ** 

iess,  and  hearty  congratulations  are  due  to  Miss  Smvth 
accordingly  as  tbe  6rst  English  composer  who  his 

nmnd’o^erformanc’e.6  °Pe‘'a  **  a 

de^s^dns;;^?ahnonCn:hor  rdvantages 

wool  may  b/  XiZf  ^  7e“  X 

far  as  it  does  undoubtedly  add  greatlv  tn 
volume  of  sound  produced  while  a  the 
time  enriching  its  quaHtv  The  ?  ^  fme 

f  ombone  and  f  v7“  “V T'**?™1  ““riage  between 

suade  his  unsuspecting  friends  that  he  h  7p€,r_ 
developed  the  powers  *6f  a  Po per  01  a  ^  f 

ZeZuXuiiTt  frt* be  c“: 

r;,:::!,  X7rfe8SionaI  “ 

wafttrS  Herr  KnS  l“y  imP°rt““  W  week 

more  than  usually  lacking  in  fir  ’  7  Playinff  bemg 
.several  drawing-Joi  Conferts  fw  SPX  Amt>nS 
Mr.  it.  de  Herter  and  Mr  ^  du  Mo  ‘  g“Ven  by 

es  attracfce  by 


fo!-T  Fel°r  8  ?bsen„Ce  !r0,,i  these  meetings.  At  the  Here- 
Davies  Mr1  o'  Sepf.e.mb«r  new  works  by  Dr.  Walford 

Se"usS’wiHbe  Wd16  Ban‘°Clr’  “d  Mr'  Frederick 


the  tpieatkes. 

THS  ari  abundant  si§ns  cf  tbe  waning  of  the 

tmeventfuiriCThSr'S0^  “t  PaSt  Week  h&S  been  veiT 

uneventiul  There  have  been  several  odd  productions 
and  several  endings.  “The  Persian  Princess”  at  the 
Queen  s  glided  quietly  away  the  other  day  without  any 

surprised  w?  ^  C°Tlg  demise’  and  1  was  much 
surprised  when  passing  the  theatre  one  evening  to  find 

season  art  etShe  ^  haS  C°*cklded  b-  M W 
Mother  ”  at  the  Hr  P  *7  /be‘  revival  of  “  Peter’s 
q  r  o  »  *  e  Hay  market  has  come  to  an  end  “The 

I  tn°rday0randCaMrar  ^  next 

Saturday,  and  Mr.  George  Alexander,  J.P  has  termin 

atethehStVefy  SU.CC<5S™1  revival  of  “Old  Heidelberg” 
Sir  A  a.mes  s-  Tbe  next  production  here  will  be 

Whicl,  Mrr  flln6r7  ”ew,f>lav  caIled  “Mid-Channel,”  in 

to  know  thtiwb  n0t  appear'  B  is  interesting 

incr  “u  f ,  ’  tbatbe  contemplates  later  on  produc- 

Wolsey  aendyM iss  iJW  Wi‘h  himself  C^dTnal 
•  ,  y  and1  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Queen  Katherine  It 

St'jamfs’s  *  Short  ririhakf'SpeTe  haS  been  Seen  at  the 
in  at  thin  8h0/VltleS  f°r  p]ays  seem  t0  be  coming 
at  the  moment,  because  I  see  that  Mr  Maugham’? 

w  piece  which  in  due  course  will  appear  at  the 

ho°pTt’ will" 'ed  ''Smitb"  J»*  nlain^sLitl  ”  hI 
“  Colonel  Smith  ”  m°''e  Sl,Ccessful  than  Mr.  Mason’s 


ofI^;siX^sasia~eaf“'1 

“hf„tpT“id  asr;y  with  ^ 

place  in  October,  will  lJt  Wl11  take 

comprising  ma„y  big  worlS elV^fT” 

Sir  f 

Newcastle;  a  tone^dm  ^sSom^by  H^ry  HadTey^ 
and^ooncerto  lor  piano,  orchestra, 

The  Birmingham  Festival  falls  due  also  in  Oni.lv 
and  here,  too,  a  new  work  by  Mr  Rutland  B  M61*’ 
will  be  one  of  the  novelties  The  Mr  1  ®ougbton 

bem-rr6  "E!rh-”  as  USUaI’  but 

beus  is  being  substituted  for  the  “  Messiah  ”  +b;7+ 
Among  the  soloists  Mr.  George  Henscheltiut^ 


The  Hicks  Theatre  is  no  more  Tn  i+c  rdo.  i 
the  Globe,  and  I  think  the  change  of  L^elsA  r 

TWrtdHir5-  ^  ^  “>  Globe' 

neatre,  and  it  is  a  good  many  years  now  rince  t be  Md 

building  fund  wh’T'  10  make  Wa7  f01'  ibat  des“‘ 
Strand®  At  thl 77  ST  °f  tbe  leMures  the 

brL  &  mXXdXjxxfiS’  je  hare 

CrobwyedMXmt”rge  ^ 

x;  on 

trnktirtgSrcrXeif: 

with  the  idea  „ut„f bf  “^ed  him 

MarnST>th®  trUtb  U  is  a  ”astyPia7oIehim“dHWben-fhe 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  looking  beautiM  v  W1,ei 

long-suffering,  does^not  e-ive  dl>5  eautifully  wan  and 

when  he  read’s  l”s  "new*^ Z ,fway-„„t  even 

her.  She  merely  destroys  her  novefso  thXhl  7*° 
may  have  all  tbe  credit  of  the  idea  I  Z  ■  Maj0r 

do  the  generous  thine-  tn.  a  bbe  maJor  can 

delighted  house  calls  for  author  oTtbeZ8^’  & 

goes  on  the  stage  and  savs  “  PM  ^  firSt  B1^bP  be 
wife  wrote  it.”°  Franks  “  Rri  T  lt  ™n  i  me' 
very  mediocre  stuff,  and^  missed  muXoi  the^M  ”  iS 


* 


Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  has  just  come  out  wi+fi 
act  play  (called  “A  Woman’s  Revolt”)  and  it  h«7h’°9' 
g.ven  at  a  matinee  at  the  Palace.  It  proved  to  b” 
nothing  more  than  a  bitter  and  terrible  attack  ' 
poor  man.  The  heroine  is  an  actress  and  XuC 
gist,  and  she  comes  to  have  supper  with  n  ui^ 
young  man  who  wants  to  marry  her.  However  h%  ^ 
she  arrrves  there  appears  on  /he  scene  CoWl  RouT 
ledge,  the  young  man’s  old  friend  and  guar  di// 
Fauncelot  Wrayne,  the  lover,  is  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  young  woman,  who  is  called  Gabrielle,  loves  him 


.t 


July  14, 


TRUTH. 


for  himself  alone,  so  he  deputes  the  Colonel  to  find  out. 
(I  always  think  that  these  things  are  better  found  out 
for  yourself,  but  he  thinks  differently.)  He  goes  away, 
therefore,  and  Gabrielle,  who  does  not  worry  at  all  about 
the  change  of  host,  sups  with  the  Colonel,  and  discovers 
that  he  knew  her  mother.  What  is  more,  he  befriended 
this  mother  in  the  past,  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  she 
was  married  to  a  brute.  When  I  say  befriended  I  mean 
in  the  English,  not  the  French,  sense,  for  the  Colonel  is 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Gabrielle.  and  he  now  gei-  on 
so  well  that  the  Colonel  withdraws  his  opposition  to  the 
marriage  of  his  ward  with  an  actress,  and  gives  her  a 
kiss  in  token  of  his  consent.  At  this  moment  m  plunges 
Launcelot,  and,  of  course,  he  misinterprets  the  lass. 
He  “  ups  ”  with  a  glass  of  whisky  and  soda  and  lungs 
it  at  the  poor  Colonel,  and  then  it  is  the  lady’s  chance. 
She  “  Trafalgar-square’s  ”  them  both,  though  why  1 
do  not  in  the  least  understand.  One  of  the  wretches 
was  very  good  to  her  mother,  and  the  other  has  offered 
her  marriage.  In  her  opinion,  though,  tney  are  vile, 
because  they  are  men,  and  so  after  heaping  mvectrve 
on  them  she  swirls  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage  o  1V 
own  life  away  from  all  dreadful  male  creatures.  Both 
men  looked  upset,  but  I  am  sure  in  the  morning  they 
would  realise  she  was  far  better  living  her  own  life 
away  from  them.  Suffragists,  perhaps  may  find  a  great 
moral  in  “  A  Woman’s  Revolt  ”  and  welcome.  Mr.  Couit- 
ney  with  open  arms  (metaphorically  speaking,  or,  o 
course,  even  he  is  a  loathed  man),  (but  to  me  the  ivhole 
thing  was  somewhat  foolish. 


* 


TO  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM 
HER  DAUGHTER. 


If  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  new  play, 
“  Press  Cuttings,”  you  have  to  become  a  member  or 
an  associate  of  the  Civic  and  Dramatic  Guild.  You  can 
be  an  associate  for  five  shillings  or  a  full-blown  member 
for  half-a-guinea.  «  The  object  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  action  tending  towards  the  removal  of  arbi¬ 
trary  restraint  upon  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
This  in  other  words,  I  suppose,  means  Down  with  the 
Censor.”  The  play  itself  is  another  of  Mr  Shaw’s 
conversations  dealing  discursively  and'  amusingly  with 
woman  suffrage,  compulsory  military  service,  etc. 
and  not  the  least  clever  thing  about  it  is  the  delightxul 
way  in  which  the  author  puts  the  arguments  against 
himself.  The  irascible  general,  who  thinks  the  countiy 
is  goino-  to  the  dogs  because  we  will  not  shoot  down 
people  holding  what  he  considers  wrong  views,  really 
makes  out  an  excellent  case.  As  a  piece  of  chaff  with 
a  purpose  “Press  Cuttings”  is  capital  entertainment, 
and  I  really  see  no  reason  why  a  licence  should  have 
been  refused.  Banning  it,  moreover,  has  only  given  it 
an  importance  which  skits  of  this  nature  do  not  merit 
For  once  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw.  You  might  as  well 
prohibit  Punch. 

***** 


* 


Mile.  Genee  is  back  at  the  Empire,  and  it  was  a  very 
happy  choice  to  think  of  producing  the  ballet  from 
Act  III.  of  Meyerbeer’s  “  Robert  the  Devil.”  The 
picture  of  the  ruined  cloister  is  charming,  and  the 
temptation  scene  with  the  fascinating  re-incarnated 
nuns  is  a  feast  of  beauty.  The  whole  thing,  though, 
is  really  only  a  background  for  Mile.  Genee,  and  I 
have  never  seen  her  in  more  perfect  form.  The  house 
was  wildly  enthusiastic,  and  though  I  have  seen 
dancers  of'  all  sorts  and  nationalities  lately,  for  there 
is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  dancing  just  now, 
she  is  still  incomparable  and  unrivalled. 


* 
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After  a  very  successful  run  “  School  ”  has  been  taken 
off  at  the  Coronet,  and  the  new  Robertsonian  revival 
is  “  Ours,”  which  very  many  people  will  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  again.  “  Ours  ”  was  originally 
produced  in  1866.  It  was  revived  in  18/0,  again  in 
1876,  when  Ellen  Terry  played  Blanche,  and  yet  once 
more,  with  Mrs.  Langtry  in  the  part,  in  1882.  The 
Bancrofts  themselves  played  the  piece  over  seven 
hundred  times. 


MALOJA,Engadine,  Switzerland . — Palace  Hotel  &  Chateau  Belve¬ 
dere,  6,000  ft.  altitude.  Completely  renovated  1906.  Private  Baths, 
Golf.  Tennis. — Ed.  Smart,  Mgr.  Prospectus  on  application. 


Aster-road,  Clapham, 

July  9,  1909. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — My  experiences  swell  Brob- 
dingnagianally.  I  wisb  X  had  a  hundred  words 
like  that.  It  relieves  the  weighty  feeling  on  my  chest 
that  I  am  bursting  with  ideas  for  which  I  can  find  no 
adequate  medium  of  expression.  Up  to  a  week  ago  I 
believed  the  world  bounded  by  the  confines  of  Mayfair 
and  Belgravia,  and  all  outside  it  merely  dustcartish.  I 
suppose  sheep  never  realise  that  there  is  anything  out¬ 
side  their  own  silly  field.  I  should  like  to  start  a. 
Sunday  school  for  sheep  and  read  them  “The  Jungle." 
The  ease  of  life  tends  to  make  rich  people  colour-blind. 
We  see  things  white  and  cream-coloured  where  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  feeling  the  grip  of  passionate  envy  and 
seeing  red. 

I  am  living  in  a  sort  of  woman’s  barrack,  there  aie 
twenty  of  us.  We  each  have  a  bed-sitting  room  ancL 
common  rooms  for  feeding  and  reading.  I  am  getting 
to  know  the  others  gradually.  I  have  had  to  buy  soma 
cheaper  frocks  to  avoid  suspicion  of  not  being  a  bona- 
fide  worker.  I  never  realised  before  wbat  tbe  loneliness 
of  London  meant.  Only  two  of  the  girls  here  are  hall¬ 
marked.  The  rest  are  quite  the  other  thing.  These 
two  girls  are  sisters — father  was  in  the  Army,  died,  left 
them  stranded.  They  typewrite.  They  came  to  town 
three  years  ago  without  introductions,  and  for  three 
years  they  have  hardly  ever  dined  out.  They  are 
charming  and  cultured,  but  they  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  their  own  sort.  It  makes  my 
heart  ache.  Where  should  the  opportunity  come  from? 
They  are  at  their  treadmill  from  ten  to  six ;  their  social 
opportunities  don’t  exist.  It  gives  me  “a  wour.d  blind- 
ing  with  tears.”  And  yet  they  know  that  within  half 
an  hour  of  this  glorified  workhouse  there  are  homes 
where  night  after  night  cultured  men  and  beautiful 
women  meet  to  dine  and  talk  and  dance  they  ate  fit 
to  take  their  place  there,  and  they  are  watching  the 
passing  years  which  are  gradually  robbing  them  of  their 
youth  and  the  power  to  enjoy,  and  they  bravely  try  to 
numb  the  pain  which  is  tearing  at  their  heartstrings. 
Night  by  night  they  walk  back  from  their  work  watch¬ 
ing  the  countless  thousands  in  the  streets  who  are 
hurrying  to  their  homes— and  they  have  nothing  bub  the 
grim  prospect  of  this  unending  monotony.  They  never 
meet  the  type  of  man  they  ought  to  marry.  Well  l  I  11 
see  that  this  is  altered  for  them  some  day. 

Commercially  I  appear  to  be  worth  my  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  a  week.  'My  work  is  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  life 
of  Smith  fils.  '  He’s  a  jerry-built  suburban  villa 
masquerading  as  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square.  He 
represents  the  agonised  apotheosis  of  snobbery.  His 
deity  is  good  form,  and  on  the  altar  of  conventionality 
he  sacrifices  hecatombs  of  natural  impulses.  He  is 
fully  conscious  that  his  typist  has  bronze  hair,  though 
so  far  his  attitude  has  been  irreproachable.  But  he 
obviously  feels  that  as  a  typist  I  am  infinitely  beneath 
him  in  the  social  scale.  He  assays  people  not  by  what 
they  are,  but  by  what  they  make.  So  far  as  I  know 
about  such  things  as  yet,  his  brains  are  admirable  and 
he  does  his  work  well.  He  usually- calls  me  Miss. 

I  have  a  presentiment  that  ere  long  he  will,  with  J  ove- 
like  condescension,  suggest  some  clandestine  post¬ 
official— that  means  after  office  hours,  and  has  no 
allusion  to  the  G.P.O.— meeting,  and  will  try  and  dazzle 
what  he  deems  to  be  my  hungry  unsophisticated  soul  by 
the  Sardanapalian  delicacies  of  a  cheap  restaurant,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  refuse  to  go.  I  have  joined 
the  unchaperoned  masses,  and  I  am  inclined  to  dip  m) 
toes  in  the  stream  of  every  experience.  One  can  gene¬ 
rally  sit  in  a  restaurant  so  that  no  one  can  see  anything 

but  one’s,  back. 

All  the  other  “  young  ladies  ”  here  have  their 
“  gentlemen  friends.”  Therein  they  are  human, 
and  not  far  differing  from  Mayfair  But  the  .absence 
cf  the  'chaperon  and  tbe  childlike  unconscious  res 
of  her  part  in  the  scheme  of  affairs  robs  then  mee  - 


Hgs  of  an^  suggestion  of  impropriety,  and  makes  for 
tfce  gaiety  of  nations.  I  am  afraid  “  walking-out ’»  in 
Mayfair  would  be  as  hurtful  to  its  atmosphere  as  the 
c  leap  made-up  bow  ties  of  my  fellow  men  clerks,  but  if 
we  could  recognise  “walking-out”  with  no  ulterior 
responsibilities  and  without  our  world  thinking  that  we 
ought  to  be  considering  the  proximity  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  we  might  less  often  see  a  racehorse  in 
the  shafts  of  a  growler. 

One  of  my  future  problems  is  this.  I  very 
often  have  to.  sit  in  the  room  of  Smith  fils  when 
he  is  interviewing  clients.  I  never  hear  their 
names  before  they  come  in.  A  clerk  brings  in  a  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  is  written  the  client’s  name.  Smith 
fils  glances  at  it,  and  grunts  “  Show  him  in.”  I  sit  at  a 
table  with  my  back  to  the  visitor,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of 
streaky  wonder  down  my  back  at  every  entrance 
as  to  whether  some  one  will  come  in,  catch  a 
view  of  my  side  face,  and  blurt  out  some  silly 
venal  snapshot,  whereby  I  may  be  wholly  undone. 

J  He  ris/k  is  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  I  gone 
as  governess  in  a  decent  house,  but,  still,  ft’s  there 
ail  the  .  same.  However,  don’t  worry  about  me.  I’m 
crisp  with  pleasure  at  being  able  to  fill  up  my  time  with 
something  more  real  than  that  gyroscopic  Babylonish 
spectacular  abomination  that  I  have  spent  all  my  short 
grown-up  life  m.  I’m  learning  the  real  lives  of  people, 
and  well,  if  ever  in  the  days  to  come  anything  should 
bring  me  into  political  life  again,  I  should  be  more 
neipiui  to  the  man  I  was  working  for,  and  with  a  far 

Wider  Trnrvijularlrr^  ^ -F  +1,  „  U  _11  i  i  ,... 


Si'/liW  ("  p1  ‘°.  try  tof  »  lim'-  the  remedy  proposed  by 
standlT  who  a  practical  man,  La  he  nndeif 

•‘“ff,  tbe  dlffienlties  of  the  whole  business.  Of  course, 
e  necessary  at  once  to  arrange  for  a  larger 

Year  °  ^ei&ht~for-age  races,  especially  for  three- 
yeai-oids  and  upwards,  and  these  stakes  must  be  of 
adequate  value,  or  they  will  become  objects  of  derision 
and  contempt  as  mere  “qualifying”  events. 

Tuesday  next,  is  one  of  the  great  nomination  days  of 
year  ntries  will  then  close  for  a  large  number  of 

forP1911  *  ThkeS’  in°luding  the  Derhy  and  the  Oaks 
ftlWori  Ti  he  conditions  of  these  events  remain  un- 
L  L  l  seems  to  me  that  breeders  and  owmers  would 

Jockeallribf  much  +  g^tified  if  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  were  to  direct  that  the  closing  of  the 

eiby  and  Oaks  should  be  deferred  until  the  Tuesday 
after  Doncaster,  by  which  time  the  yearling  sales  of  the 

ITZ  DsVt  °T  Th!  St-  Lege"  Whii  ™  ‘loses 

the  Tues^n  T  AugUSt’  °nght  t0  close  also  on 

wi  hi  S V  61;,  °ncast^  Which  was  the  date  until 
within  the  last  three  years.  The  fact  is  tha*  tb^ 

managers  of  the  Epsom  and  Doncaster  Meetings  hope 
rivbc T  b  fgW  n“mber  of  “tries  by  the  device  of 

fom“fatorhu?fb°me-b0nllS  (°,Ut  °f  the  stakes) 

nominator  of  the  winner,  and  this  is  obviously  a  bait 
at  Doncaster.  attl'aCt  br6ederS  Wh°  sel1  their  yegg's 


*  (Will  W 11/11  d  Id 

wider  knowledge  of  the  “all  sorts  and  conditions 
than  1  could  have  been  if  I  had  not  left  the  upper  air 
lor  xhe  fascinating  unknowns  of  the  submarine. — Your 
afiectionate  daughter,  MAUDE 


SPORT. 


RACING:  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

TT  is  a  very  good  thing  that  the  laudable  proposal  of 
X  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  respecting  the 
handicapping  difficulties  has  been  carried  by  a  large 
majon  y.  n  future  no  horse  will  be  handicapped  until 
it  has  run  three  times  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Lord 
Durham  made  a  sensible  and  interesting  speech  in 
bringing  forward  this  motion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
he  has  frequently  remonstrated  with  handicappers,  “  for 
heir  want  of  method,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the 
arbitrary  standards  which  they  incoherently  and  indi¬ 
vidually  adopted,  some  on  their  own  account,  and  others 
as  a  triumvirate.”  I  have  read  these  remarks  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  because  the  fantasticalities  and  incom¬ 
petencies  of  handicappers  have  frequently  been  cen¬ 
sured  m  Truth  of  late  years.  During  the  present 
season  the  handicapping  has  been  dreadfully  bad  in 
many  races,  and  Lord  Durham  appears  to  concur 
entirety  m  the  opinion  expressed  by  Truth  as  to  the 
infatuated  folly  discovered  by  the  lenient  treatment  of 
Dark  Ronald  m  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup.  The  fact  is  that 
handicappers  usually  commit  the  huge  error  of  dealing 
with  a  horse  on  its  bad  running,  without  reference  to 
his  good  performances.  They  ought,  moreover,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  horses,  which  are  raced  when  backward  or 
out.  of  form.  When  an  animal  has  been  left  at  the  post 
or  lnterefered  with  during  a  race,  such  facts  ought  not 

iushfiVT  ,L01'd  Durham  Was  thoroughly 

justified  also  in  animadverting  on  the  ridiculous  handi¬ 
capping  of  some  of  the  American  horses,  which  was  not 
only  not  guided  by  fixed  principles,  bui  apparently  by 
no  principles  whatever.  His  remarks  on  nurseries7  are 
worthy  of  careful  attention. 

Sir  Ernest  Paget  was  quite  right  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  system  of  handicapping  by  a  committee 
has  not  been  a  success.  The  failure  hfs  been  compete 
and  ignominious,  and,  as  Sir  Ernest  Paget  truly 
observes,  handicaps  are  now  to  a  great  extent  stereo7 
ypec  ,  and  they  get  worse  and  worse  every  season  The 
present  system  ought  to  be  entirely  changed,  and  it 


Santeve  and  her  stable  companion,  Allspice  II  are 
animals  which  must  be  remembered  as  very  likely  to 
win  handicaps  before  the  season  is  over.  Santeve 
showed  good  form  on  several  occasions  last  year,  and 
notably  when  she  won  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup. 
Allspice  II.  was  very  backward  when  she  ran  for  the 
i  y  and  Suburban.  She  is  believed  to  have  improved 
considerably.  I  expect  that  both  mares  will  be  seen  in 

ground*  ^  1D  tlle  autumn-  They  like  soft 

I  see  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel  threw  away  the 
substance  of  the  Ascot  Cup  of  £3,500  by  grasping  at  the 
shadow  of  the  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes  of  £6,000.  The 
value  of  the  Ascot  Cup  to  the  winner  was  £3,430  and 
ie  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes  was  worth  £4,900  'Onlv 
a  mooncalf  can  believe  that  the  Ascot  Cup  wouid  have 
been  won  by  Your  Majesty  after  his  ignominious 
failure  at  Newmarket.  Mr.  Joel’s  horse  would  have 
been  even  more  backward  at  Ascot  a  fortnight  earlier 
and  an  animal  must  be  thoroughly  fit  and  well  to  show 
to  advantage  over  the  Gold  Cup  course,  which  is  a  most 
sufficing  test  of  both  condition  and  stamina.  I  do  not 

he  WJ  tiha!  y°"rAMaieSfcy  WOuld  have  been  Placed  if 

had  started  at  Ascot.  I  do  not  expect  Mr.  Joel  will 
lun  his  horse  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  with  10  lb  extra 
to  carry,  and  probably  after  the  race  on  Friday  he  will 
be  reserved  for  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  the  Champion 

liokOOOa,tithe  n°Ck?y  ?iub  Cup'  The 

£10,000  stake  will  not  take  much  winning,  for  there 
is  nothing  better  to  oppose  Your  Majesty^han  Santo 

Fourth  GTa  Van!’  Thaler  on,  Primer.,  and  'William  the 
i  v  understand  that  it  was  originally  intended 

bn/’+b  MaJesty  for  the  Coronation  Cup7at  Epsom, 

but  that  idea  was  soon  abandoned. 

Lord  Londonderry’s  colt  Foxhunt  is  to  be  reserved  for 
is  engagements  at  Redcar  and  Stockton  next  month 
He  will  probably  be  started  for  the  Redcar  Stakes  and 
n**  Wynyard  Plate.  Foxhunt  ran  very  well  at 
Gosforth  Park  when  backward.  He  is  half-brother  bv 
Eager  to  Holiday  House.  This  colt  has  engagement 

It  lltZt  Y’  and  b<!  "  ^  thC  Gh^gne  Stakes 

When  writing  about  the  entry  for  the  Stewards’  Cup 
at  Goodwood,  I  observed  that  owners  move  in  mysteri¬ 
ous  ways,  for  there  are  a  larger  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  this  poorly  endowed  race  than  for  any  T  Y  C 
handicap  of  the  season.  The  added  money  to  the 
Stewards’  Cup  is  really  £141,  although  £300  is  supposed 
to  be  given.  There  are  fifty-three  entries,  but  Li  the 


Why  is  Seegers  Hair  Dye  dike  Mr.  Vanderbilt  the  multi 
millionaire  ?  Because  both  drive  out  greys.— Proprietor*  H  i yr>F<* 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E?C,  rr(Triet019>  H'iWEs 
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Molyheux  Plate  at  Liverpool  only  thirty-two  horses 
have  been  engaged,  although  it  is  a  stake  of  ±.1,JU  . 

One  of  the  sporting  papers  considers  that  the  colt  by 
Sundridge  out  of  Sweet  Story  will  beat  Lemberg  a 
Sandown  Park  next  Saturday,  as  the  Manton  colt  will 
have  19  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights,  whereas  at  Ascot 
the  pair  met  at  even  /weights.  It  so  happens  t  a 
Lemberg  is  not  engaged  in  the  Sandown  race. 

Not  a  bet  has  yet  been  laid  upon  the  St.  Leger,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  any  genuine  market  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  '  Some  ganders  are  recommending  that 
William  the  Fourth  should  be  backed  to  win  and  for 
a  place.  This  horse  has  been  persistently  puffed  by 
certain  scribes  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  but 
he  has  not  the  ghost  of  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for  the 
St.  Leger,  unless  there  is  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
expected  field.  I  do  not  believe  in  William  the  Fourth 
beating  several  of  the  probable  starters,  notably  Bayardo 
and  Louviers. 

The  Bibury  Club  fixture  is  the  sole  survivor,  with  the 
exception  of  Croxton  Park,  of  the  numerous  quasi- 
private  meetings  which  were  formerly  held,  at  which 
most  of  the  races  were  limited  to  gentlemen  riders. 
The  meetings  at  Heaton  Park,  Gorhambury,  Brocket 
Hall,  Bp  Park,  The  Hoo,  Petworth  Park,  and  others 
on  the  same  lines  are  all  long  since  extinct.  Goodwood 
races  were  originally  started  by  the  third  Duke  of 
Richmond  in  1802  as  a  private  fixture  of  the  same 
description,  when  Lord  Egremont  discontinued  the 
meeting  at  Petworth.  The  idea  of  the  promoters  of 
these  fixtures  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  suggestion 
of  Lothair,  “  races  confined  to  one’s  own  parks,  with 
no  legs  admitted,  and  immense  prizes,  which  must  cause 
emulation.”  In  those  days  owners  and  their  friends 
betted  heavily  amongst  themselves,  so  that  professional 
bookmakers  were  not  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
success  of  a  meeting. 

Cocksure  II.,  who  has  been  lame,  is  now  all  light 
again,  and  Lord  Derby’s  horse  will  probably  be  heard 
of  in  connection  with  one  of  the  autumn  handicaps.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  last  year  this  horse  was  made 
a  oreat  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  although  he 
hah  a  heavy  weight  to  carry,  but  it  was  public  money 
which  brought  him  to  a  short  price  in  the  betting,  as 
the  confidence  of  his  stable  was  by  no  means  exuberant. 

There  was  very  little  racing  of  any  general  interest 
at  Salisbury,  and  it  is  really  farcical  to  allow  this  meet¬ 
ing  to  drag  over  three  days.  I  had  expected  that 
Sunder  would  win  the  Hurstbourne  Stakes,  but  Mr. 
Joel’s  colt  did  not  start,  and  Lawrenny,  brother  to 
Llangwm,  just  won  from  Dartoi,  the  first  being  mainly 
indebted  for  his  success  to  the  fine  riding  of  Maher. 
The  Hurstbourne  was  formerly  one  of  the  great  two- 
year-old  events  of  the  summer,  but  this  race  has  lost 
all  its  old  importance,  and  the  runners  last  week  were 
decidedly  moderate.  I  predicted  the  success  of  Prince 
Rupert  for  the  Champagne  Stakes,  and  he  won  very 
easily  indeed,  having  a  great  deal  the  worst  of  the 
weights  with  Dorothy  Court,  viio  started  favourite. 
Mr.  Basset’s  colt  'surely  ought  not  to  have  been  beaten 
so  far  at  Gosforth  Park,  where  he  had  no  chance  with 
Charles  O’Malley,  who  was  giving  him  9  lb.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  winner  of  the  Seaton  Delaval  Plate 
was  withdrawn!  from  the  big  race  at  Sandowm  Paik, 
as  he  had  a  5  lb.  breeding  allowance. 

A  poor  opinion  seems  to  have  been  entei  tamed  of 
Charles  O’Malley  until  quite  recently,  for  he  was  struck 
out  of  several  valuable  races  which  he  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  have  won.  There  is  next  Saturday’s  race,  then 
the  Mersey  Stakes  at  Liverpool,  and  a  still  more  un¬ 
fortunate  blunder  was  his  withdrawal  from  the  £1,500 
stake  at  Hurst  Park  on  the  23rd,  as  he  was  allowed 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  acblress  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  G  months;  or  2Ss.  for  12 
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10  lb.,  so  that  his  8  lb.  penalty  was  more  than  extin¬ 
guished.  I  hope  we  shall  see  Charles  O’Malley  started 
against  Lemberg  for  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood, 
and  next  month  he  has  engagements  at  Kempton  Park 
and  at  Wolverhampton,  but  he  was  struck  out  of  the 
£1,000  race  at  Kempton  Park  on  September  4. 

Writing  a  fortnight  ago,  I  predicted  that  The  hut 
would  win  the  Lingfield  Park  Stakes,  and  on  I  riday 
he  cantered  away  with  this  race.  Sandbath  (who  had 
a  stone  the  best  of  the  weights)  was  the  general  tip  of 
the  sporting  papers,  and  he  was  so  well  backed  that  he 
started  favourite,  but  he  had  no  chance  with  The  Nut. 

I  have  read  some  brainsick  trash  about  the  difference 
in  the  running  of  The  Nut,  as  he  was  badly  beaten  at 
Newmarket  the  other  day,  but  there  was  an  immense 
falling  off  in  the  class  of  his  opponents.  Greenback 
looked  a  good  thing  for  the  Great  Foal  Plate  on  Satur¬ 
day,  but  he  was  cleverly  beaten  by  Yellow  Slave,  who 
appeared  to  be  held  perfectly  safe  by  Lord  Villiers’  colt 
on  the  Newbury  running. 

Siberia  has  been  doing  no  work  since  her  defeat  in 
the  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes,  so  she  is  not  likely  to 
be  dangerous  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  Santo  Strato 
wrill  be  the  best  of  the  Newmarket  lot.  I  shall  plump 
for  Bayardo,  who  meets  Your  Majesty  at  weight  for 
age  (12  lb.),  but  Mr.  Joel’s  horse  should  be  in  better 
racing  trim  than  when  he  collapsed  so  ignominiously 
at  Newmarket. 

There  ought  to  be  a  large  field  for  the  National 
Breeders’  Produce  Stakes  of  £5,000,  which  is  the  richest 
two-year-old  race  of  the  season.  Seventy-seven  horses 
were*  left  in  when  the  last  forfeit  was  declared  on 
March  30.  The  brother  to  Pretty  Polly  is  the  best 
representative  of  public  form,  and  he  will  probably  be 
favourite;  but  I  fancy  this  race  will  be  won  either  by 
Sunningdale  (the  colt  by  Sundridge  out  of  Sweet  Story) 
or  by  Sun-angel.  Sunningdale  was  beaten  for  the  New 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  but  will  be  receiving  19  lb.  from  the 
winner  of  the  Coventry  Stakes. 

Next  week  there  are  to  be  meetings  at  Leicester,  Ayr, 
Liverpool,  Windsor,  and  Hurst  Park.  Next  year  this 
fixture  at  Liverpool  should  be  cut  down  to  two  days, 
which  would  end  the  mischievous  clashing  with  Hurst 
Park.  The  Liverpool  Summer  Cup  can  be  better  dis¬ 
cussed  next  week,  and  it  is  now  a  purely  post-betting 
race.  There  are  twenty-three  acceptances  for  the  St. 
George  Stakes  of  £2,000,  and  Phaleron  and  William  the 
Fourth  are  the  best  of  the  lot.  The  original  entry  for 
the  Atlantic  Stakes  of  £2,000  filled  six  pages  of  the 
Book  Calendar.  Twentydive  horses  are  left  in,  includ¬ 
ing  Your  Majesty  (9  st.  12  lb.),  Primer  (9  st.  8  lb.). 
White  Eagle  (9  st.  8  lb.),  Minoru  (8  st.  12  lb.),  Bomba 
(8  st.  12  lb.),  and  The  Whirlpool  (7  st.  12  lb.).  Perola 
had  accepted  for  this  race,  but  she  is  disqualified.  There 
are  fifteen  acceptances  for  the  Rnowsley  Dinner  Stakes 
of  £1,000,  and  a  dreadfully  bad  lot  they  are.  As  to  the 
two-year-old  races,  forty  are  left  in  for  the  Mersey 
Stakes  of  £700,  including  Lemberg,  who  is  not  likely 
to  run.  Lord  Derby  has  four  in,  and  he  ought  to  win 
this  race.  There  were  145  entries  for  the  Great  Lanca¬ 
shire  Produce  Stakes  of  £2/000,  and  there  are  thirty- 
eight  acceptances,  including  Sunder  and  Sun-angel  (both 
10  lb.  allowed).  Lemberg  was  left  in  for  this  race  also. 
The  filly  by  Sundridge  out  of  Pasquil  is  left  in,  and  she 
has  to  carry  2  lb.  extra. 

There  were  162  entries  for  the  £1,500  two-year-old 
race  at  Hurst  Park  on  the  first  day  of  that  meeting,  and 
sixty  are  left  in,  including  Lemberg  (9  st.  8  lb.),  Green¬ 
back  (9  st.  5  lb.),  San  Antonio  (  9  st.  1  lb.),  Lawrenny 
(8  st.  11  lb.),  Sunningdale  (8  st.  7  lb.),  and  Sunder 
(8  st.  4  lb.).  This  race  cannot  be  dealt  with  further  at 
present.  The  other  big  race  at  Hurst  Park  is  the 
Duchess  of  York  Plate  of  £1,300,  for  which  twenty-one 
three-year-olds  have  accepted,  including  Minoru, 
Mirador,  Valens,  Bayardo,  Perola,  and  Phaleron  (all 
10  lb.  extra),  while  Verne  has  5  lb.  allowed.  Itis 
ridiculous  that  the  winner  of  a  paltry  race  value  £450 
should  carry  the  same  penalty  as  the  winners  ot  the 
Derby  and  the  Oaks. 
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HENLEY  REE  LEG  TI  ON  S- — POLO  BUNGLING _ 

CRICKET. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  howl  with  horror  and  tremble 
with  terror  because  the  Belgians  have  won  the  Grand 
I  decline  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
1  am  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  English  row- 

am°vf  the  7oun£er  generation  of  oarsmen,  both 
Metropolitan  and  University.  I  am  not  as  satisfied  as 
'  s^ou  <^  have  been  if  we  had  won  the  Grand  But 
°ur  men  were  meeting  a  crew  six  of  whom,  rowed  last 

yeaf-  Tbey  were  wel1  together,  swinging  a  bit  longer, 
and  the  more  you  watched  them  the  less  there  was  of 
that  scratch-snatch  style  which  certain  Thames  Tideway 
oarsmen  have  mistaken  for  Belgian  rowing  These 
were  a  crew  of  veterans.  Against  them  we  placed  two 
college  crews.  One  of  them  was  admittedly  as  badly 
m  search  of  a  stroke  as  Japhet  was  of  a  father.  In 
addition  cruval  and  abdominal  strains  had  restrained 
ie  laming  of  the  crew.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  pretend 
that  your  heavy  man  can  be  fit  when  he  has  to  go  about 
cn  ciutche^  for  a  week  before,  the  race.  And  this  crew, 

Tn  l  wf  I1"  I68?7  vad  1UCk’  had  the  ^rst  station, 
was  only  beaten  by  a  third,  of  a  length.  Certainly 

many  a  worse  stroke  has.  stroked  a  crew  than  Stanhope 

He  never  ceased  to  go  for  the  Belgians,  and  it  may  be 

SateiffR?yb  b"t]som+ehow  1  C0UW  not  help  thinking 
bit  n  y  hadirt  met  mth  his  accident!  the  extra 

J1*  !ie5SrW0Uld  JUSt  have  enabled  him  at  seven  to 
have  landed  his  crew  home.  Well,  it  was  a  fine  bit  of 

"i,  00“  to  be  congrltB- 

ia  ed.  The  Oxford  boat  was  crammed  with  Blues 
The  Jesus  crew  from  Cambridge  had  not  so  many  of 
that  commodity.  It  was  a  good,  hard-working  crew 
that  would  have  done  better  with  a  longer  swin°  The 
rudiments  of  a  sound  English  style  were  there  and 
the  crews  racing  shows  the  abject  drivel  those  critics 
talk  who  annoy  Mr.  Fairbairn  with  their  fulsome 

;  ^/bont  the  fairbairn  style.  I  wonder  they  have 
never  discovered  a  Harcourt-Gold  style.  Well,Jesu« 

S  about6 alf  ie  iVisit0rS-  There  need  be  no  idle? 

talk  about  altering  style  or  anything  else.  I  shall  be 

much  surprised  if  next  year  Leander  does  not  fix  up  a 

Zd  l  8ib  CriW’  But  men  Put  themselves  out 

sultVof  tmSe  VfFU  t0  trai"’  and  not  rely  011  the  re- 
®  f  M  {S  and  Fights  week.  And  our  Metropolitan 

shonnen’  wbo  bewai1  the  gluttonous  maws  of  Leander, 
should  remember  that  the  Belgians  have  no  Universities 
to  rely  on  or  to  compete  with.  In  truth,  Thames  or 
London  would  probably  sniff  with  affected  superiority 
it  .  their  oarsmen  were  engaged  in  such  pursuits  as  are 
some  of  the  Belgians.  There  is  no  Leander  or  House 
of  Lords  about  Belgian_  rowing,  and  the  sooner  our 
Metropolitan  oarsmen  realise  that  their  opportunities 

Rr  STemer  ******  *°*  ^  *****  th«  the  better 


fhhnity  HMf  °  Tn6  °f  fut;Ure  exce]lence  is  Thomson,  of 
v  hlall.  To  summarise  the  results  of  the  racinn 

ex0ceptthe  all ^  v-T*®  Went  to  a  college  cre^’ 

Trinity  man  had  tteed^Lante.  7*“*  ^ 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  case  of  the  kite 

tionTto  r  rm.en‘S  a‘  He,nIey'  0ne  of  decora! 

1  °  u  U  the  landscape  nearly  fouled  Wadham  in  their 

These  h^  ,Utb  °nel  for  the  final  of  the  Thames  Cup 

and  *i  the  Tb  might  easily  Cause  a  bad  accident! 

Countv  CoJm  Conservancy  or  Bucks  and  Berks 

stnn  IP  T1S  baVG  n°  P°wer  t0  deal  with  them  and 
op  them  the  sooner  they  seek  statutory  authority  the 

of  Henley  ^  °f  ^  oarsmen  and  the  amenities 


* 


* 


■* 


* 


The  Americans  scored  a  ridiculously  easy  win  over  the 
Engnsh  team  m  the  second  polo  match.  Even  as  Arthur 

luld  shoot  the1B°r  n0t  °nly  bad  ponie;  but  tlftlhe" 
+W  +  S°  als°  have  tbe  home  Pol°  Players  realised 

that  the  Americans  have  ponies  and  can  hit  It  is  slid 

wagv,  A  W  I  ttey  are  SettlnS  t0  work  to  mend  their 
fn  11  Already  money  is,  notwithstanding  the  Budget 
forthcoming  to  build  up  a  team  for  a  future  match  But 

care  ul  selection,  play,  and  training  will  be  necessary 
before  America  will  be  beaten  t  p  ,  necessary 

there  is  grievous  grumbling  at  the  lay  in  which  the 

bu^le(ham9^eeN^oi^sincm<^ha^ahSdgeiiera^y  W  been 

„  sportsman  has  had  some  strong  letters 

lrom  correspondents  who  are  vmiePnrl  t  g  ?  • 
well  known  in  the  game  A  VI* 7 Voucbed  for  as  being 

&  IF™1" 

adopt  the  “  I  told  vou  so  ”  )  ...  J  lery  slmple  to 

fool  can  job  back^^tS^  The 

£*37^  rCm“dS  °>d 

in  the  hands  of  ^ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


GrSd  SThe°vh"’S  .eigM  mi?ht wel1  have  *0M  ‘he 

times  TI..V!  1  "'T  f  smart’  ,lvely  °rew,  who  did  fast 
i  ? s*  .  Tbe.ir  hardest  race  was  with  Eton.  They  easily 

beat  First  m  the  final,  and  scored  their  first  Ivin  m 
the  Ladies  Cup.  They  ought  to  have  beaten  the  House 
in  the  final  of  the  Visitors’,  but  steered  badly.  The 
steering  for  the  Visitors’  was  generally  bad  Balliol 
were  a  powerful  crew  for  the  W^folds.  Thames  Icorel 
t  e^  Stewards .  They  had  their  revenge  over  Magdalen 
and  showed  that  they  might  well  have  been  selected 
s  the  second  crew  for  Olympia  last  year.  The  Mag- 

vearn  TwTI  T*  ,n!arly  as  ^ood  a«  they  were  laft 
y  <  ■  hey  had  had  to  pay  more  attention  to  their 

Grand  eight.  This  win  should  give  a  lift  to  Metro¬ 
politan  rowing.  Leander,  otherwise  Third  Trinity 
scored  an  easy  win  in  the  Goblets,  and  A.  A.  Stuart 
won  the  Diamonds  after  some  good  racing.  He  is  too 
ond  of  going  over  into  his  opponent’s  water  Lucas 
the  German,  is  a  powerful  sculler,  but  the  man  who 


JtS  ‘^7  °j  botl>  Eton  and  Harrow 
the  beet  of  X  argent  nt  *  B1““  had 

t...  '„a«  i:.tr  “.“it  t 

Tofneli,  Wichet-hee^g  Jt^ab^Z  Irdin^'  S‘e‘ 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  gave  a  full  day's  cricket  ftd! 

incident,  with  the  bowlers  on  top.  Mining's  wicket 
keeping  was  particularly  good  Not  a  hall  F  i 
on  Saturday.  Crutohlfy  for  Harrow  tool  Wkd 
wickets  for  thirty-three  runs  TP  ,,i  ’  .b  °  seven 

Oval  got  together  two  very  good  teams  for  the  profeF 
si  on  al  s  against  the  players.  Carr,  the  Kent  googly 
bowler  wfis  a  success,  and  the  batsmen  conside!  him 

UV+°pTe?  matC?  f°rm-  He  is  Prokably  under  forty 
and  therefore  ineligible.  J  I0rt'L 

By  the  way,  our  effete  young  men  played  in  the 
University  match  without  tea  intervals.  At  the  end  of 
he  second  day  the  Cambridge  batsmen  had  o  p  ay  in 
shocking  light  But  they  did  not  think  of  appealing 

cricketers^  TeSt  ”  “S 

The  F.A.  Ltd.  is  going  for  the  Players’  Union  for  all 
it  is  worth.  Unless  the  players  resign  summer  wages 
will  be  stopped.  Well,  if  I  were  a  player  I  should 
lesign  the  Union,  draw  the  club  money,  and  iust  strike 
when  the  footbail  season  has  begun.  Then  is  the  time 
to  act.  >  Of  course,  if  everything  is  so  comfortable  that 
the  Union  is  unnecessary,  then  there  is  nothing  more  to 
he  said.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ruthless 
and  brutal  methods  of  F.A.  Ltd.  will  not  eventually 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  the  Council  of  that  august  body! 
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MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


m  HE  extraordinary  decision  of  the  Royal  Automobile 
JL  Club  to  abandon  further  dust  trials  on  account  ot 
the  objections  raised  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  w  o 
dislike  the  notion  of  having  the  deficiencies  of  their 
cars  in  this  respect  shown  up,  is  still  the  subject  ot 
amazed  comment  in  motoring  circles.  Is  otlnng  could 
have  demonstrated  more  clearly  the  fatal  subserviency 
of  the  club  to  the  trade,  and  if  those  responsible  desire 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  amateur  motorists  and  ot  the 
public  at  large,  whose  interests  they  are  supposed  to 
represent,  they  cannot  realise  too  soon  the  unwisdom 

of  their  action. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  extremely 
important  question  of  dust-raising,  which  affects  not 
only  the  general  public,  but  in  an  acute  degree 
motorists  themselves,  is  one  of  the  very  las 
which  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  aveiai0e 
designer.  Yet,  as  past  experiments  have  shown, 
carsSdiffer  very  greatly  from  one  another  m  this  mattei 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  properly  designed,  and 
such  further  experiments  as  those  contemplated  are  ot 
the  greatest  value,  therefore,  in  throwing  light  on  a 
difficult  subject,  and,  incidentally,  m  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  That  the  goats  do  not  like  t  le 
process  is  only  natural,  but  that  their  objection  should 
be  allowed  to  determine  the  issue  is  ridiculous^  it  the 
club  could  not  obtain  sufficient  entries  from  the  trade, 
it  should  have  held  its  trials  with  private  cars,  which 
would  have  served  its  purposes  equally  well  if  not 
better.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  trials  weie 
intended  as  a  scientific  investigation,  not  as  a  trade 
advertisement,  but  apparently  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  question  of  the  long-awaited  £100  car  has  been 
under  discussion  again,  and  that  very  sound  authority 
on  the  commercial  side,  of  motoring  (Mr.  Henry 
Sturmey)  has  been  expressing  the  opinion  (m  the  Motor ) 
that  it-  will  be  some  time  yet  before  it  makes  its  appear¬ 


ance — meaning,  at  any  rate,  the  particular  kind  o  £100 
car  which  is  desiderated  by  most  of  those  who  discuss 
the  matter.  Cars  of  a  sort  costing  £100  or  thereabouts 
have,  of  course,  long  since  been  procurable,  and  another 
one,  in  the  shape  of  the  hundred-guinea  Jackson  car, 
which  is  by  all  accounts  an  excellent  little  vehicle,  has 
quite  recently  been  added  to  the  list.  But,  as  r. 
Sturmey  points  out,  the  average  man  wants  a  good  deal 
more  for  his  £100  than  this.  That  is  to  say,  he  wants 
a  four-seated  car  that  will  take  himself  and  his  rien  s, 
with  a  nice  turn  of  speed  on  the  road,  a  good  hill- 
climber,  and  so  on— in  other  words,  he  wants  a  car 
that  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  present  time  for  about 
double  the  price  named. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  small  cars  of  6  h.p.  or  7  h.p.  at  present  available 
the  demand  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  the  firms 
dealing  in  them  have  a  bigger  sale  nearly  always  tor 
cars  of  higher  power.  Apparently  cars  so  small  o 
not  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  average  man,  however 
slender  his  purse.  Hence  Mr.  Sturmey  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  £100  car  which  is  to  fill  the  bill 
really  satisfactorily  must  be  at  least  a  10  h.p.  or  12  h.p. 
with  passenger  accommodation  to  correspond,  and  that 
the  cost  of  production  must  be  reduced  in  other  ways, 
namely,  by  the  simplification,  and,  where  possible, 
omission,  of  details  such  as  pump,  radiator,  fan,  differen¬ 
tial,  and  so  on.  But  as  to  the  probability  of  such  a  car 
being  produced  for  some  time  to  come  yet  he  expresses 
doubts,  which  most  who  know  anything  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  share.  I  think,  however,  he  goes  too  far  in 
talking  of  10  h.p.  or  12  h.p.  and  of  speeds  up  to  30  miles 
an  hour  as  essential,  since  every  one  knows  that  a.  good 
8  h.p.  single-cylinder  is  found  amply  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes  by  any  number  of  moderate-minded 
motorists,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  plenty  would 
not  be  prepared  to  give  £100  for  a  car  of  this  type  if  it 

were  obtainable. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not 
really  so  far  off  as  some  might  'suppose.  The  efficiency 
of  single-cylinder  engines  has  been  marvellously  de- 


81,883  MILES 


ON 


CONTINENTAL 

NON-SKIDS. 

The  Daimler  Motor  Company,  Ltd.  (Hire  Department) 


Cover  No.  563,916 
525,105 
558,819 
577,736 
537,627 
529,449 
561,282 
562,184 


who  use  Continental  Tyres  almost  exclusively  on  their 
Fleet  of  Hire  Cars,  inform  us  of  the  following  mileages  - 

...  Miles  5,268 
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99 


99 


99 


99 


4,375 

4,937 

4,374 

6,971 

4,886 

5,450 

5,288 


Cover  No.  545,619 
543,328 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


558,980 

565,138 

551,247 

503,183 

530,289 

501,481 


Total  16  covers  81,883  miles,  average  per  cover  5,118  miles 

These  cars  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  and  cover 

some  of  the  worst  roads  in  existence. 

CONTINENTAL  TYRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  (Great  Britain),  LTD,, 

102-108,  Clerkenwell-road,  London,  E.C. 


no 


T  R  U  T II. 


out  a?  ab0  ,f  ^n^T’  a!ld  \f  a  6  h-P'  oor  can  be  turned 
able  t„  b  £1&?  aHea*-  lfc  does  n0‘  Mem  unreason- 

u  XTPOS%tba'\bCtor  Very  ln»8  «*  same  sort  of 

t  ,  W\-  be  Produced  with  an  8  h.p.  or  9  ho  enoW 
tha/  d^s  V  probably  a  fortune  awaiting  the  "first 

thingaS^mlit  %  IXrtS the"‘  T*^ 

nf  Re  ,,  n  v,  o  .  *  °ue  iact  til  at  the  vast  mamrity 

^aH  an?  ZT$’  “  fght  *  .“W 

Meanwhile,  p,n<Lg  the 

f-mT"'  tle  °f  m°derate  means  whose  limit  is 
2"^*“  alwayf  suPPly  Ws  needs  through  the 

cradsed  he  nreb°M  t’  ”"k<,S>  alld  «  *»  care  is 

self  tw’  an  P  t‘Wy  does  a  «00d  deal  better  for  him- 
se  *  theie  than  thei  man  who  pet «  a  simll  or,-,.  +1 

same  price  brand  new.  g  at  the 

bo“To^„?Peri9  have  ],°tlg  sinoe  decla'-ed  security 
tcordinX  Thf,sary-  and  done  away  with  them 

SfiT  thTlle  *yre  C0“P“>«5  have,  however,  always 

th“m  Now  h“r  neoesSty  “d  declined  to  abandon 
tiiem.  Now,  however,  Messrs.  Michelin  have  adopted 

a  compromise,  inasmuch  as  they  have  brought  out  a 

me“wdallbth  and  .valve,  which  they  recommend  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  At  the  same 

time,  those  so  minded  can,  of  course,  continue  to  use 
Mth  Vma7+  se(;urity  bolts  if  they  want  to.  Messrs. 

nf  "  tl  lln  faCti-  that  tIley  mUSt  be  Usod  with 

rims  of  doubtful  manufacture  or  with  inferior  covers 
whose  heads  are  defective.  Otherwise  every  one  will 
certainly  be  glad  to  dispense  with  them. 

Another  tyre  invention  which  seems  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  double  rim  devised  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Skelding  of 
Stourbridge,  t^mef  -he  eternal  problem,  of  punctures 
n  . e  .r°ad.  The  device  m  question  is  simplicity  itself 
consisting  merely  of  an  additional  rim  inside  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  to  take  a  narrow  solid  tyre  which  is. out  of 
touch  with  the  ground  so  long  as  the  pneumatic  tyre  is 
m  action,  but  comes  into  use  immediately  a  puncture 
occurs  and  the  latter  is  deflated.  The  "device,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  tested  for  several  weeks  with  perfectly 
satisfactory  results,  the  use  of  the  emergency  solid 
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tirp  r  S°  -Way  affectlnS  the  steering,  and  the  deflated 
tyre  suffering  no  injury  whatever.  Assuming  this  to 

i/nie;lase’  if  'nven1tion  reaJ]y  looks  like  the  most 
uselul  idea  in  the  tyre  line  which  has  been  brought  out 

01  a  \  ery  ong  time.  There  may  be  drawbacks,  of 

ourse.  lhe  increased  weight  on  the  wheels  can  hardly 
be  an  advantage,  for  instance.  Also,  I  should  imagine 
that  the  additional  inside  tyres  must  diminish  con¬ 
siderably  the  lock  of  the  steering  wheels.  Still,  these 
aie  only  details,  and  I  shall  certainly  be  surprised  if 
rnore  ls  no^  heard  of  this  ingenious  idea. 

Now,  when  will  some  one  go  one  better,  and  provide 
a  rea.  ly  satisfactory  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of 
tlie  deflated  pneumatic,  not  on  the  road,  but  in  the 
garage  After  all,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  tyres 
gne  trouble  on  the  road  nowadays.  But  the  necessity 
always  remains  of  pumping  them  up  before  a  run,  and 

is  is  really  the  most  irksome  feature  of  motoring  to 
any  one  who  looks  after  his  own  car,  and  who  does  not: 
teel  justified  m  purchasing  his  compressed  air  for  the 
puipose  by  the  bottle.  Two  or  three  contrivances  are 
on  the  market,  but  none,  I  fancy,  can  yet  be  reckoned  ' 
all  that  is  required.  Most  of  the  mechanical  inflators 
--PI  out  hitherto  have  got  their  power  by  friction 
off  the  fly-wheel,  I  believe,  and  here  perhaps  has  been 
the  mistake,  since  the  fly-wheel  is  seldom  quite  con¬ 
veniently  situated  for  this  purpose.  Would  it  not  bo 
easier  to  utilise  the  driving-shaft,  which  can  usually  be 
got  at  much  more  readily  ? 

All  motorists  who  know  the  West  of  England  will  be 
glad  that  steps  have  been  taken  at  fhe  instance  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Places  of 
Interest  to  preserve  the  famous  Cheddar  Cliffs  against 
possible  destruction  or  injury.  There  is  no  more, 
wonderful  or  beautiful  scenery  in  its  way  in  England 
than  that  afforded  by  the  road  which  passes  through 
this  lovely  and  romantic  gorge,  and  it  would  have  been 
£U1  infinite  pity  if  through  the  quarrying  operations 
v  Inch  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  other 
causes,  anything  had  been  done  to  destroy  the  amenities 
of  such  a  far-famed  beauty  spot. 


IV  olseley 
Siddeley 


Appointment 


to  II  Al. 
jji  The  Queen. 


the  cars  that 

ARE 

‘‘Perfect  in 
every  Part.”; 


ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY  oF  construction  from  the  most  perfect 
materials  is  the  policy  which  has  given  the  Wolseley^Siddelev 

CostVih"  pOSitl°*'  ^Reliability,  Silence,  and  Low  Running 

Costs  they  stand  unrivalled,  either  for  town  use  or  country  tourmv 


Catalogue  No.  50,  showing  Eight  Models 
from  10  h.-p.  to  50  h.-p.,  posted  on 
(.  •  •  request. 

THE  WOLSELEY  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  Ltd. 

(Proprietors:  VICKERS,  SONS,  &  MAXIM,  Ltd.\ 
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Ill 


BISLEY ! 

They  coin©  from  lands  across  the  foam, 
Where’er  the  Briton’s  foot  is  found ; 

And  many  a  simple  Highland  home, 

And  Irish  soil,  and  English  ground. 

They  come,  the  youth  with  cheeks  aglow, 

The  veteran,  proud  and  stern  and  grizzly, 
To  fight  no  mighty  foreign  foe, 

But  just  to  make  a  decent  show 
On  targets  down  at  Bisley. 

Oft,  as  the  years  roll  slowly  by, 

Our  Britain  sees  her  stalwart  sons 
Gather  beneath  a  summer’s  sky 

To  heat  the  butts  with  British  guns. 

And  -some  have  scored  their  bulls  ;  and  some 
Have  left  small  mark  upon  the  target, 

But  still  the  crowd  of  trippers  come, 

With  all  the  cheerfulness  and  hum 
Of  Londoners  at  Margate. 

Yes!  there’s  a  joyful  note  that  rings 
Within  the  Bisley  marksman’s  breast; 

He  hopes,  of  course,  to  win  the1  King  s 
Prize;  and  he’ll  do  his  level  best. 

Yet  there’s  a  deeper  note  by  far 

That  thrills  him,  which  he  cannot  stifle: 
“The  world  fears  England’s  every  Tar; 

WeTl  show  it  what  we  soldiers  are 
When  shouldering  the  rifle !  ” 

Ho  warlike  feeling  animates 

His  bosom  at  this  boastful  shout : 

Who  like  the.  scar-marked  soldier  hates 
His  victory,  or  foreign  rout? 

So  let  us  wish  him  luck  once  more, 

And  hope  that  if  the  days  be  drizzly, 
They’ll  fail  to  spoil  a  record  score, 

Or  damp  in  any  way,  what’s  more, 

His  spirits  down  at  Bisley. 


WOMAN. 

- +<*- - 

THE  SPINSTER  PARAMOUNT. 

FROM  a  lowly  position  of  more  or  less  despised  non¬ 
entity  the  unmarried  woman  has  emerged  with  a 
flash  of  coloured  wings  to  the  sunshine  of  individuality, 
authority,  and  popularity.  She  is  hard-working,  inde¬ 
pendent,  sensible,  capable,  and  eminently  reliable ;  she 
is  not  in  the  least  bitter  or  disappointed,  and  no  one 
laughs  at  her.  Here  are  changes  indeed.  Nevertheless, 
Miss  Cicely  Hamilton  rather  overstates  her  case  in 
“Marriage  as  a  Trade,”  just  published  by  Messis. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  To  begin  with,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  one  side  of  marriage  without  any  others. 
The  influences  omitted  from  such  a  discussion  are  just 
those  which  will  absolutely  falsify  any  conclusions 
arrived  at  without  them.  One  cannot  discuss  one 
in°redient  of  a  dish  that  is  compounded  of  many. 

C 

That  women  are  brought  up  to  marry,  and  fitted  for 
no  other  profession,  has  been  more  or  less  true ;  it  is 
less  true  every  day.  It  has  been,  of  course,  “their 
staple  industry,”  but  it  is  now  reinforced  by  many 
other  industries.  Passionately  contradicting  the  theory 
that  every  action  of  a  woman’s  life  has  a  sexual  motive, 
Miss  Hamilton  falls  into  the  opposite  error  of  assigning 
the  whole  conduct  of  feminine  being  to  conscious  or 
sub-conscious  commercial  instinct.  Neither  is  a  very 
hi  ah  view  to  take;  neither  is  true  enough  to  be  very 
valuable. 

Of  course  the  education  of  women  during  the  centuries 
has  been  the  education  of  the  possible  wife — not  even 

that _ the  education  of  the  girl  who  must  secure  a 

husband,  afterwards  adapting  herself  to  his  particular 
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needs.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  the  girl,  in 
spite  of  levelling  influences  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
her  conform  to  the  typical  wife-standard,  always  has 
had,  and  always  must  have,  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  future  husband.  He  will  be  one  man  in  preference 
to  another,  because  she  is  individually  what  she  is  ;  this 
resting  not  only  on  her  likes  and  dislikes,  but  on  his. 

Miss  Hamilton  writes  as  though  every  woman  were 
penniless.  Now,  a  good  many  thousand  women  have 
enough  to  live  on;  they  have  no  economic*  necessity  to 
marry.  Again,  of  the  millions  of  women  who  work, 
many  more  thousands  marry,  although  they  could  live 
on  their  earnings.  Not  all  the  public  work  instanced, 
such  as  sanitary  inspection,  health  visiting,  etc.,  is 
done  by  unmarried  women,  although  a  great  proportion 
of  it  is.  Some  is  done  by  women  who  were  married 
before  they  undertook  it,  other  of  it  by  women  who  have 
married  since,  other,  again,  by  women  who  frankly  avow 
that  they  have  taken  it  up  since  they  gave  up  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  marrying. 

It  is  a  curiously  blind  mistake  to  discuss  marriage 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  whole  basis  of  our 
system  is  inequality— the  lordly  male  choosing  a  sub¬ 
missive  mate,  whose  whole  future  is  to  drudge  for  him 
at  domestic  duties  which  he  does  not  care  about  himself. 
What  about  the  leisured  classes'?  The  fact  is,  that  there 
is  more  equality  in  the  matter  than  most  of  the 
reformers  will  admit.  That  there  are  many  reforms 
needed  in  the  institution  of  marriage  no  one  will  deny, 
but  that  its  whole  root  is  in  the  economic  necessity  of 
women  to  marry  is  an  absurd  standpoint.  There  is  this 
equality  about  most  marriages,  at  any  rate  at  the  time 
when  they  are  being  contemplated,  that  they  arise  from 
a  man  and  woman  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
wish  to  spend  their  lives  together.  Commercialism  and 
natural  instinct  are  possibly  both  present,  but  to  neither 
of  them  is  the  entire  arrangement  due.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  either,  and  as  potent  as  it  is  high ; 
and  it  is  this  very  something — spirit,  heart,  love,  com¬ 
radeship,  understanding;  it  can  be  called  by  a  dozen 
names — which  cannot  be  left  out  of  any  discussion  of 
marriage.  The  solid  truths  and  interesting  arguments 
of  such  a  book  as  “Marriage  as  a  Trade”  are  almost 
valueless  without  it,  because  it  is  the  vital  spark. 

Without  it,  the  discussion  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  all  men  are  tyrants  to  their  waves  and  slaves  to 
their  instincts,  that  all  wives  are  unwilling  drudges  who 
have  sold  their  persons  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
that  the  unmarried  woman  does  all  the  useful  work  of 
to-day,  that  she  has  in  every  case  remained  unmarried 
because  she  did  not  wish  to  marry,  that  the  future  lies 
entirely  in  her  hands,  and  that  the  maternal  instinct 
is  extraordinarily  fainter  in  women  than  has  been  sup¬ 
posed.  The  pity  is  that  so  much  truth  as  there  is  in 
many  of  these  arguments  should  be  discounted  by  one¬ 
sided  premisses,  which,  moreover,  take  no  account  of 
actual  and  possible  changes  in  the  standpoint  of  men. 

It  is  an  age  of  cynicism — the  hopeless  cynicism  wfliich 
is  merely  a  statement  of  the  truth.  And  yet  there  are 
happy  married  couples  !  It  is  true  that  under  the  old 
regime  woman  was  trained  to  her  destiny,  not  to  her 
character,  and  that,  “  were  her  soul  the  soul  of  a  pirate, 
it  had  to  be  encased  in  a  body  which  pursued  the  peace¬ 
ful  avocation  of  a  cook.”  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
women  who  have  the  souls  of  pirates  are  comparatively 
few,  and  the  women  who  have  the  souls  of  cooks  are 
comparatively  numerous.  It  is  also  true  that  the  pirate- 
soul  makes  a  bad  cpok,  and  sooner  or  later  gives  up  the 
attempt,  just  as  thousands  of  men  have  deserted  uncon¬ 
genial  professions,  and  thousands  of  women  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  fate  of  spinsters,  even  when  they  were  held 
of  small  account,  to  a  marriage  of  convenience. 

Miss  Hamilton  contemptuously  sums  up  the  privileges 
of  the  married  woman  as  those  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring,  going  in  first  to  dinner,  and  being  able  to  read 
French  literature  openly  instead  of  doing  so  in  her 
bedroom.  Such  an  argument  begs  the  question.  The 
privileges  of  the  married  woman  are  social  freedom, 
a  home  of  which  she  is  mistress,  the  prospect  of  a 
lasting  companionship,  and  a  few  other  equally  solid 
ones.  That  the  spinster  is  claiming  some  of  these  fo? 
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lierself  to-day  only  makes  marriage  more  a  matter  of 
choice  than  ever.  And,  as  Miss  Hamilton  says,  only 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  choice  is  it  really  worthy. 
But,  after  all,  there  are  many  thousands  of  women  who 
are  born,  not  educated,  to  be  wives.  The  woman  who 
is  a  sanitary  inspector  by  nature  may  also  be  a  very 
admirable  wife.  One  cannot  count  out  temperament, 
e\en  m  a  discussion  of  trade  principles. 

the  law  and  the  lady. 

TTI.-  A  Talk  About  the  Servants. 

.  Mrs-  PaSe  llas  an  essentially  domestic  mind.  She 
is  vaguely  aware  that  a  world  exists  in  which  inter¬ 
national  complications  arise.  She  believes  that  strange 
people  called  politicians  have  immoral  relations 
with  hustings  about  once  every  seven  years.  But  all 
these  things  belong  to  the  far-away  Never-Never  land. 
Her  outlook  embraces  a  home,  a  husband,  and  a  handful 
0  abies.  Her  conversation  inevitably  gravitates 
towards  servants.  It  is  as  relentless  as  dawn.  When¬ 
ever  I  go  down  for  a  week-end  of  golf  with  her  husband, 

1  recognise  that  there  will  be  brilliant  flashes  of  golf 
amid  an  atmosphere  of  domestic  revelations. 

“  Sarah  is  going,”  she  remarked  as  she  lingered  with 
us  over  the  nuts  and  wine.  The  French  windows  into 
the  garden  were  open,  and  the  July  sun  was  what 
minor  poets  call  “westering  to  its  grave.”  I  had  no 
recollection  of  any  domestic  entity  labelled  “Sarah,” 
but  I  waited  for  further  light. 

“  You  wil1  remember  she  is  the  cook.  She  has  turned 
out  a_  regular  bad  lot.  She  drinks  like  a  fish,  takes 
commissions  from  tradesmen,  and  is  thoroughly  dis- 
onesfc.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  give  her  a 
character.  I  cannot  turn  her  out  to  starve.” 

Is  not  that  rather  rough  on  her  new  mistress?” 

Oh  that’s  her  look  out.  She  need  not  keep  her  if 
she  finds  out  she  is  unsatisfactory.” 

I„„suPP0Se'  y°u  tabe  the  responsibility  with  open 
e^es  .  1  placed  a  nut  between  the  crackers.  “Aren’t 

you  rather  like  this  nut?”  I  cracked  it.  “You  will  be 
between  the  civil  and  the  criminal  law,  won’t  you  ?  And 
they  are  rather  apt  to  hurt.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  queried  anxiously. 

You  are  not  bound  to  give  Sarah  a  character  at  all, 

,  U  -1  70U  do,  it  must  be  true.  Otherwise,  you  will  be 
liable  m  damages  for  any  loss  the  new  mistress  may 
sustain  through  employing  Sarah  on  your  recommenda¬ 
tion ;  and,  more  than  that,  if  you  wilfully  give  a  servant 
a  character  which  you  know  to  be  false,  you  may  find 
yourself  inside  prison  walls.” 

rr^Vt  1  tell1t1he  trutb>  mightn’t  Sarah  sue  me  for 

ri  hfVe  t0U  y0U  wllat  1  believe‘>  it  might  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  it  in  a  Court  of  Law.” 

Mrs.  Page  went  over  to  her  bureau  and,  taking  out  a 
letter,  gazed  at  it  carefully. 

You  need  not  fear  that.  Your  communication  to 
the  new  mistress  is  what  the  law  calls  ‘  privileged.’  As 
ong  as  you  make  it  in  good  faith-even  though  you 
could  not  prove  all  the  facts  to  be  true— you  would  be 
protected  if  she  brought  an  action  against  you  It  is 
your  duty  to  the  new  mistress,  if  you  tell  her  anything, 
to  tell  her  the  truth.  Human  beings  have  a  moral  and 
social  responsibility  to  one  another,  and  the  law  will 

Eo^i^f  d°  n?'  Suff1er1if  they  discharge  it  faithfully. 

■  instance,  if  you  had  a  guest  staying  with  you  and 

was  a& thief S°nable  ^  believin§‘  tbat  be*  maid 

was  a  thief,  you  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  com- 

— Png- your  suspicions  to  the  guest,  even  if  events 
proved  that  you  were  wrong.” 

Dbolel1?”  W°Uld  She  be  entitIed  t0  Search  ber  maid’& 

No ;  she  must  not  take  so  strong  a  step  on  her  own 
authority.  She  has  two  courses  open  to  her  If  her 
suspidons  are  very  strong,  she  may  apply  to  'a  magis- 

lef  W°r  but  if  tbat  seems  too  draftic 

!et  her  call  m  a  policeman  and  state  the  facts  to  him 

and  he  can  justify  his  search  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  if 
he  can  show  that  he  entertained  a  reasonable  suspicion 
tiiat  a  theft  ha<^  been  committed.  But  if  the  lady 


searched  the  boxes  herself,  and  it  turned  out  that  she 
was  wrong,  she  might  find  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
heavy  verdict  from  a  jury,  vindicating  the  maid  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  mistress.” 

All  this  time  I  was  amusedly  watching  the  glowing 
ace  of  Mrs.  Page,  as  she  revelled  in  the  sunshine  of 
Oese  domestic  details.  No  picture,  no  novel,  no  land¬ 
scape  could  ever  have  awakened  her  soul  to  such  har- 
mon)  She  was  the  uprung  curtain  of  concentric  haus- 
lau  c  om.  The  little  red-brick  villa  is  her  world,  and 
is  typical  of  its  inmate.  Perhaps  when  the  house  and 
tiie  chatelaine  are  in  harmony  the  result  is  gentle 
comedy;  but  of  a  truth,  sometimes  the  chatelaine  is 
thirsting  to  the  death  for  the  wider  world  that  can 

hand”  ^  berS’  and  then  ;it  is  tbat  trafledy  lurks  hard  at 

Coffee  approached.  I  was  unconscious  of  the  atten- 
cant  mvimidon,  but  barely  had  the  door  closed  when 
my  thoughts  were  firmly  recaptured. 

That  s  Minnie,  of  course.  My  proper  parlour-maid  is 
1  .  ,uc  i  a.  nuisance ;  but,  of  course,  I’ve  sent  for  the 
doctor.  I  would  anyhow;  hut  need  I?” 

“Not  necessarily,”  _  I  said.  “Leaving  out  your 
ability  m  case  of  serious  injury  from  accidents  such 
as  come  under  the  Compensation  Acts,  which,  as 
saf’  is  *  another  story,’  you  are  not 
ga  ly  lia,ble  for  doctors  or  medicine  for  your  servants 
unless  you  sanction  the  expense.  But,  of  course,  if  you 
send  for  a  doctor  yourself  and  let  him  send  medicine 
up  to  the  girl,  you  would  be  responsible  for  it;  but 
l  am  sure  you  would  never  give  such  trivialities  a 
second  thought.  If  you  did  not  look  after  her,  and 
she  could  not  afford  it  herself,  the  poor  girl  would 
have  to  go  on  the  parish.”  ° 

She  looked  at  me  with  motherly  care  lighting  up  her 
plain  face  till  she  was,  almost  beautiful. 

You  need  not  fear,”  she  murmured. 

And  I  knew  that  there  were  other  things  in  the  world 
beside  brains. 

SOME  BOONS  OP  THE  MOMENT. 


Fey  0’  ar®  horn  great;  all  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  modern  novelist.  The  strong 
man  has  been  followed  by  the  great-souled  woman  in 
the  van  of— fiction.  Thus  in  three  nWels  taken  at 
landom  she  appears  as  the  woman  of  history,  the  woman 

°n  iif,  WfrldL  and  the  wonmn  of  the  vote.  “  Shoes  of 
p°,ld  .  ('S-  Pau1’  6s-)>  for  instance,  centres  round 
Catharine  of  Bussia,  who  is  shown  rather  as  the  woman- 
man  than  as  the  man-woman.  Incidentally,  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton  Drummond  gives  a  stirring  picture  of  eighteenth 
century  Court  life  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Versailles. 
Ihe  love-story  of  Samtonge,  sent  to  turn  Bussia’s  influ- 
ence  on  the  side  of  Prance  rather  than  of  Frederick,  is 
skilfully  used  to  throw  into  relief  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  by  Orloff. 

The  large-souled  “  Elizabeth  Davenay  ”  (Miles  and 
Loon,  6s.)  hardly  does  credit  to  Mile.  Claire  de  Pratz. 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  somewhat  doubtful  idiom  of  the 
book,  the  woman-worker  who  hangs  up  Burne-Jones 
p  lotogravures  in  her  Paris  flat,  worships  Buskin  in 
mediaeval  gowns,  and  seeks  to  become  an  influence  in 
the  lives  of  married  men,  is  a  bore,  no  less.  Elizabeth 
makes  a  point  of  arranging  happy  homes ;  her  own  love 
affair  she  renounces  in  favour  of  “  woman’s  work.”  Par 
more  successful  is  the  woman  of  the  world  in  Miss  Ger- 
trude  Page’s  “  Silent_  Bancher.”  (Hurst  and  Blackett, 
sv-  be  s.cene  1S  laid  on  the  Zambesi  Biver,  and  Miss 
Page  has  given  her  book  a  convincing  atmosphere  of 
reality.  According  to  her,  Bhodesia  makes  great  men 
and  women  and  the  book  contains  really  fine  characters 
m  the  beautiful  divorcee,”  and  the  “  Silent  Bancher  ” 
The  story  of  the  contractor’s  poor  wife,  who  succumbs 
to  the  fascination  of  the  great  Victoria  Falls,  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  I  have  read. 

The  covers  of  “Set  in  Silver”  (Methuen  6s  1 

5T! Tff(J°  M  L°fg>  6S'}  are  dotted  with 

L  n^(  ,  f  ti1'6  gir1’  wbom  picture  postcards  and 

the  Gaiety  Theatre  have  made  the  idol  of  the  millions. 
Ihe  first  is  the  familiar  motor-cum-guidebook  story 
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by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson.  The  heroine  drives 
through  England  with  Sir  Lionel  and  party, 
impersonating  a  ward  he  has  not  seen  since 
her  childhood.  The  runaway  match  of  the  real 
ward  and  a  spice  of  blackmail  give  zest  to  the 
story,  and,  as  a  hint  to  the  reader,  I  may  add  that  Sir 
Lionel  is  of  an  eminently  marriageable  age.  “  Mollie 
Deverile”  married  willy-nilly  over  a  death-bed  to  Sir 
Dorian,  disports  herself  against  a  background  of  the 
prim  sister-in-law  of  stage  convention.  She  is  otherwise 
one  of  Curtis  Yorke’s  pretty  nonentities.  This  is  a  learn- 
to-love  story,  slight,  bright,  and  teeming  with  sentiment. 

“  Marcia  ”  (Blackwood,  6s.)  has  in  parts  an  uncom¬ 
fortably  true  ring  about  it,  though  the  “  transcript  of  a 
life,”  bordering  on  insanity,  is  painful  even  in  terms  of 
a  “dual  personality.”  The  child-life  of  “Marcia”  is, 
however,  quite  excellent,  entering  as  it  does  into  all 
the  thousand  perplexities  and  misunderstandings  that 
most  of  us  remember.  The  story  of  the  vile  seducer, 
“  Fancy  O’Brien  ”  (Chapman  and  Hall,  6s.),  shows  that 
Miss  Ella  MacMahon  has  considerable  skill  in  charac¬ 
terisation.  The  wicked  Fancy  is  the  typical  Irishman 
who  has  only  partly  assimilated  English  ideas.  The 
betrayed  Bridgie  and  the  “  stylish  ”  publican’s  daughter 
are  very  real.  Poor  Fancy  expiates  his  Avickedness  with 
a  full  quantum  of  poetic  justice.  “  Where  Billows 
Blow”  (Hutchinson,  6s.)  is  a  Welsh  story,  and,  like 
other  of  Allen  Paine’s  stories,  mostly  of  local  interest. 
The  mysticism  of  lola  and  Iolo  is  interesting  as  a  study, 
but  the  very  slight  love-story,  with  its  machine-made 
complications,  would  not  make  a  very  strong  appeal 
across  the  Marches. 

The  Avorlcl  is  growing  smaller  every  day,  and  there 
are  few  individuals  who  ha\Te  taken  a  more  prominent 
part  in  this  belittling  process  of  late  years  than  has 
Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn,  whose  new  “  Travel  Handbook”  for  the 
present  year  lies  before  me  as  I  write.  It  might  be 
considered  almost  a  gazetteer  of  “  Pleasure-Europe,”  so 
many  and  illuminating  are  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  towns 
and  pleasure-grounds  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Switzerland,  and — an  important 
point — of  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  getting  there. 
The  institution  of  such  tours  as  those  promoted  by  Dr. 
Lunn  and  “  Continental  Travel,  Ltd.,”  has  gone  far  in 
opening  a  new  world,  to  women  especially.  To-day  the 
“  unprotected  ”  woman  thinks  less  of  a  trip  to  Moscow", 
or  a  tour  around  the  Western  Mediterranean,  by  her¬ 
self,  than  did  her  grandfather  of  travelling  from  London 
to  Manchester.  In  these  clays  of  increasing  opportunity 
woman’s  first  duty  is  to  broaden  her  mental  outlook, 
and  there  is  no  surer  way  than  by  foreign  travel. 


WHY  SAVE  DAYLIGHT? 
Dear  Truth, — 

Please  do  your  best  to  kill 
The  passing  of  this  horrid  Bill 
Whose  very  mention  makes  me  ill. 

I  hate  the  sunshine’s  garish  ray ; 


I’m  seldom  seen  abroad  by  day ; 

The  night’s  my  time  :  I’m  built  that  way. 

’Tis  then  that,  sallying  forth  to  viewr, 

My  youth  and  beauty  I  renew, 

And  sip  once  more  life’s  honey-dew. 

Admirers  to  my  side  repair, 

For,  with  departed  daylight’s  glare, 

I  bloom  again,  young,  fresh,  and  fair ; 

My  eye  with  pristine  brilliance  glows, 

My  skin  recalls  a  pale-pink  rose. 

But  ah !  with  dawn  their  glory  goes. 

Then  why  sweet  night,  by  shortening,  wrong? 
Why  lengthen  days  e’en  nocv  too  long? 

Why  play  with  Nature’s  laws  ping-pong? 

Or,  if  you  must,  in  Nature’s  spite, 

Either  prolong,  'prolong  the  night! 

That’s  sense.  Yours, 

Birdie  Rougemont-White. 


SARTOR  RESARTA. 

To  be  “  Avillowy  ”  must  be  the  ambition  of  any  woman 
who  draws  her  notion  of  grace  from  the  works  of  novel¬ 
ists  and  poets.  Yet  if  she  succeeded,  she  would  only 
look  as  though  she  employed  a  very  bad  corsetiere. 
The  moral  is  obvious — it  has  been  pointed  out  so  often 
that  when  the  gods  wish  to  punish  us  they  grant  us 
our  heart’s  desire.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  quality  in 
gracefulness  which  has  the  combined  resistance  and 
yielding  of  trees  in  the  wind,  and  dress  just  now  is 
admirably  adapted  to  encourage  this.  All  the  lines  are 
long,  and  follow  the  figure  without  swathing  it  too 
closely.  Tall  women  are  particularly  well  suited  by 
the  modes  of  the  moment,  and  the  longer  their  skirts 
are  the  better  they  look  and  the  more  fashionable  are 
their  frocks.  Some  years  ago  skirts  were  so  long  that 
at  a  smart  wedding  a,  lady  had  reached  her  seat,  fourth 
from  the  aisle,  while  portions  of  her  train  were  still 
lying  on  the  red  pathway  prepared  for  the  bride.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  same  thing  may  happen  again. 

In  fact,  the  newest  train,  falling  from  between  the 
shoulders,  and  known  as  the  “  waterfall  ”  train,  is  so 
long  that  it  recalls  a  line  that  has  been  translated  from 
a  famous  sonnet  of  Baudelaire  as,  “And  her  long  robe 
trails  all  about  the  south.”  Both  for  evening  and  day 
wear  these  “  trailing  masses  of  dry-goods,”  as  a  more 
practical  gentleman  from  the  States  has  described  them, 
are  the  latest  thing  in  variations  of  the  long-lingering 
Empire  style.  For  Ave  are  back  with  the  Empire  and 
Princess  frocks,  and  although  the  Directoire  is  still 
with  us,  its  sceptre  has  been  taken  from  it. 

Satin  used  to  be  considered  a  purely  evening  fabric; 
but  the  modern  rage  for  elaborate  and  ornatei  gowns  has 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  afternoon  many  materials 


We  do  not  cater  for  tbe  unthinking  Smoker,  but  for  the 
smoker  of  cultured  and  discerning  taste  for  wbom  tbere  are 
no  cigarettes  in  the  world  to  equal  “State  Express.” 

ARDATH  TOBACCO  CO,  LONDON. 
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which  were  formerly  impossible  before  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  At  the  royal  and  ducal  garden-parties  of 
this  summer — this  season,  rather ;  summer  is  yet  to 
c°me — there  have  been  numberless  satin  gowns,  and  a 
remarkable  proportion  of  them  were  in  black,  and,  still 
stranger,  worn  by  quite  young  women,  if  not  unmarried 
girls.  Moulded  to  thei  figure,  but  not  so  closely  that 
their  sweeping  lines  should  be  interrupted,  they  are 
trimmed  with  long  lines  of  embroidery,  sometimes 
jewelled  in  a  very  elaborate  manner— another  style 
commandeered  from  the  evening.  One  black  satin 
frock  adorned  with  two  long  lines  of  blue  bugle  trim¬ 
ming  is  a  remarkable  confection. 

As  for  hats,  the  words  meaning  large  and  wild  in  the 
English  dictionaries  are  not  large  and  wild  enough  to 
describe  them.  In  despair  one  writer  resorts  to  the 
phrase  a  zareba  of  Red  Indian  feathers  trimmed  her 
large  hat.”  Dora  Sigerson’s  “tumult  of  wings”  would 
be  applicable  also,  if  one  dared  lift  it  from  its  beautiful 
original  context  for  anything  so  frivolous.  At  a  suf¬ 
ficient  distance  for  the  eye  to  focus  the  whole  effect,  a 
well-dressed  woman,  in  her  long  frock,  built  to  accen¬ 
tuate  slimness,  and  her  huge  feathered  hat,  sometimes 
having  the  plumes  curling  down  over  her  shoulders,  is 
a  really  impressive  sight.  She  is  not  much  like  an 
ordinary  human  woman,  but  in  the  largeness  with  which 
the  outlines  of  her  garb  are  designed  she  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  goddess  about  her.  Only  when  she  is  too 
near,  it  is  worrying  not  to  be  able  to  see  her  face 
properly. 

Cream-coloured  kid  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  same 
hue  go  with  all  the  pale  frocks  this  year,  unless  they 
are  grey,  when  grey  shoes  are  worn,  too.  Suede  is 
also  a  favourite.  Heels  are  enormously  high,  and 
buckles  are  very  large  indeed,  but  have  no  Langtry 
flap  above  them.  The  buckle  simply  ends  the  shoe 
where  it  touches  the  foot.  Even  for  day  wear,  and 
actually  out  of  doors,  one  sees  shoes  of  velvet  to  match 
the  gown,  and  one  pretty  woman  who  wears  fluffy  white 
goes  to  garden  parties  exquisitely  shod  in  white  satin. 
The  effect  is  admirable — while  it  lasts.  In  this  season 
of  wet  grass  it  does  not  last  long ! 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — There  are  compensations  .even  for 
being  a  politician.  Eor  instance,  they  have  at  least 
two  of  the  best  views  in  London — one  from  the 
terrace  of  the  Commons,  and  the  other  from  the 
balcony  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  We  went 
to  their  reception  on  Thursday.  'There  were  at 


least  a  thousand  people  present,  but  the  only 
uncomfortable  crush  was  in  the  reception  room.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Asquith  came  at  ten,  and  stayed  about  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  they  proceeded  through 
the  various  rooms,  followed,  by  many  other  members 
of  the  Government.  There  were  no  speeches,  refresh¬ 
ments  and  music  being  offered  us  instead.  But  the 
most  charming  amusement  of  all  was  to  sit  out  on  the 
balcony,  watching  people  and  enjoying  our  beloved 
London. 

There  was  one  gentleman  who  managed  to  have  the 
most  comfortable  sleep  in  the  most  uncomfortable  chair 
I  have  ever  seen.  Then  there  was  an  .earnest,  excited 
politician,  very  young,  explaining  the  Budget  to  a  group 
of  feminine  relatives.  Another  group  seemed  very 
animated,  and,  as  we  passed,  one  of  them  enunciated  the 
burning  question  :  “  Why  shouldn’t  religious  people 

have  a  little  amusement?  ”  We  longed  to  hear  the 
answer,  but  good  manners  forbade  us  to  linger. 

There  was  a  record  attendance  at  the  Eton  v. 
Harrow  match,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  there  were 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Park-road  was  up  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards.  It  seems  odd  that  the  most  crowded 
cricket  week  of  the  year  should  have  been  chosen  for 
the  repairs  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  leading  to 
Lord’s.  It  was  a  record  week  for  theatres,  too,  for,  as 
every  one  knows,  jieople  up  for  the  match  usually  finish 
the  days  up  with  a  theatre.  We  had  a  friend  with  us, 
and  could  get  in  nowhere,  but  were  afterwards  glad  that 
we  had  failed  at  the  theatres,  for  we  turned  in  to  the 
Alhambra,  and  saw  a  number  of  extraordinarily  clever 
people.  There  was  a  ventriloquist,  whose  voice  rang 
through  the  great  theatre  though  his  lips  never  moved ; 
a  ban  joist,  who  played  tunes  on  five  or  six  of  his 
instruments  while  playing  ball  with  them;  and  a 
juggler,  who  did  impossible  things.  I  cannot  remember 
half  the  miracles  of  juggling  he  performed.  After  him 
came  a  German,  who  imitated  all  the  notes  of  a  ’cello, 
the  noises  of  a  motor-boat,  and  made  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  sounds  I  ever  heard  come  from  a  human  or 
any  other  throat.  In  “  Psyche  ”  we  saw  Mile.  Leonora, 
and  understood  why  London  raves  about  her  beauty  and 
grace.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  perfect  figure  and  face 
are  combined  in  one  fortunate  mortal. 

Lilian  has  just  got  back  from  her  visit  to  the  Peebles 
Hotel  Hydropathic,  and  she  is  looking  splendid  after 
her  throe  weeks’  sojourn  in  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of 
the  hills  on  the  Scottish  Borderland.  This  hydro  is 
practically  a  German  bath  in  Great  Britain,  and  affords 
all  its  advantages  without  the  long,  tiring,  and  costly 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  Covent  Garden. 

GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box-office  10  to  10.  Telephone  4C3  Gerrard. 


PALACE. — PETER,  the  Wonder  of  Europe,  CHARLOTTE 

WIEHE,  MERIAN’S  MARVELLOUS  DOGS,  COACHING  CLUB  MEET 
on  BIOSCOPE,  <fce.  EVENINGS  at  S.  MAT.,  SAT.  at  2.  SPECIAL  MAUD 
ALLAN  MAT.,  WED.,  3. 


/~d  AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardks. 

VJT  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  MATINEE  every  SATURDAY  at  2,  a  New 
Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS,  Box-office  opeu  daily  10  till  10. 


DALY’S  THEATRE,  Leicester-square. —  Produced  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  EDWARDES.  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.16,  MATINEE 
SATURDAYS  at  2.30.  A  Play,  with  music,  entitled 
THE  MERRY  WIDOW  (“ Die  Lustige  Witwe’’). 


EXHIBITIONS. 


DORE  GALLERY. — Enamels,  etc.,  by  Mrs.  WHIPPLE 

and  others.  DOllE'S  Great  Masterpieces,  and  Summer  Exhibitions  by 
Modern  Artists. 

35,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  W.  10  to  6.  Is. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— Aerial  Naviga¬ 
tion.  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  COUNT  ZEPPELIN  and  the  World's 
Celebrities.  Delightful  music.  Afternoon  Teas,  etc. 


QHAFTESETJRY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


/-I  ARRICK.  L  essee  and  Manager— Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier. 

\jr  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATII’S  SEASON.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Miss 
ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  ADMIRAL  PETERS.  MAT.,  WEDS,  at  2.30. 


LHAMBRA. 

ROBERT  STEIDL. 


LEONORA  in  PSYCHE. 

ON  THE  SQUARE. 


Salerno,  Juggler;  Franco  Piper,  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Doors  7.46.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


XTMPIRE. — Mile.  ADELINE  GENEE  in  Ballet  Divertisse- 

ll  merit  from  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO.  A  DAY  IN  PARIS.  FRED. 
F4.RREN,  B.  COLLIER,  etc.,  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties.  Evenings  at  8. 

Manager,  Mr.  J.  IHtchins. 


EARL’S  COURT 
GOLDEN  WEST  EXHIBITION 

11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Is.,  Children  6d. 

Admission,  including  return  fares  from  150  London  Stations,  la. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  OF  AMERICA’S 
PRODUCTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

THE  BED  MAN 

GREAT  ARENIC  SPECTACLE.  3.30,  7.30,  and  9.30  p.m. 

ACTUAL  SCENES  FROM  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

SEE  THE  BLACK  HAWK  MASSACRE. 

HOST  OF  RED  INDIANS,  COWBOYS,  AND  COWGIRLS. 

RED  INDIAN  GAMP  6D- 

America’s  Up-to-date  Amusements. 

THE  DELUGE.  BALLOONING.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE 
THE  SUMMER  BALL  ROOM.  ILLUSTRATED  TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE 
GOLDEN  WEST,  DAILY,  FREE.  COUGHLIN’S  FAMOUS  12th  REGT 
N.G.S.  NEW  YORK  BAND,  and  ENGLISH  MILITARY  BANDS. 
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journey  so  fatiguing  to  invalids.  But  the  Hydr'o 
appeals  equally  to  well  and  ill.  It  is  a  very  cheery- 
looking  building,  says*  Lilian,  and  a  picture  she  has 
brought  back  shows  it  with  cream-coloured  rough¬ 
cast  walls,  the  roof  covered  with  orange  tiles  which 
stand  out  well  against  the  green  hills  behind  it.  The 
Very  large  dining-room  has  separate  tables  at  which  500 
gtiGsts  can  bo  a-ccomniodat'Gcl,  and  “the  rGcrGation  room, 
with  a  good  floor  for  dancing,  is  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  forty  wide,  with  a  large  stage  for  entertainments 
at  on©  end.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
either  rest  or  pleasure,  and,  being  a  fully  licensed  hotel, 
is  drawing  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  King  has  created  a  revolution  in  matters  sartorial 
by  wearing  a  soft  grey  .Homburg  hat  with  a  dark  giey 
frock  coat  while  paying  a  week-end  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  James.  The  rule  that  forbids  any  head- 
gear  but  a  silk  hat  with  a  frock  coat  had  been  broken 
occasionally  during  the  last  few  years  by  even  the  most 
orthodox,  but  only  in  extremely  hot  weather,  when  the 
silk  hat  became  a  torture.  Now,  with  the  King  s 
example  before  them,  all  men  are  free  to  forsake  the 
ancient  custom.  The  new  order  of  things  will  give  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the-  frock  coat,  which  was  beginning 
to  drop  out  of  the  masculine  wardrobe  to  a  great  extent. 

The  subject  of  men’s  clothes  reminds  me  to  tell  you 
that  Richard  fulfilled  your  commission,  going  to  inquire 
for  you  at  205,  Oxford-street,  about  the  ”  Itaynrezysia 
for  Arthur.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  garment  that 
he  acquired  one  for  himself,  and  has  found  it  invalu¬ 
able  in  the  showery  weather  we  have  had.  It  is  so 
inexpensive,  too,  partly  because  it  is  unlined,  a  fact 
that  makes  it  just  the  thing  for  damp  warm  weather 
and  yet,  being  made  of  showerproof  covert-coating,  it 
resists  the  rain,  and  is  often  acceptable  in  fine,  weather. 
There  is  no  rubber  about  it,  consequently  it  is  porous 
and  hygienic.  Mr.  Hall  has  also  one  of  fuller  make, 
called  the  IT.  H.  Coverall,  which  is  just  the  thing  to 
wear  when  driving,  riding,  motoring.  It  is  woollen,  and 
lined,  is  very  roomy,  light  of  weight,  and,  being  cellular 
in  texture,  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

The  homespuns  shown  at  Stafford  House  on  Monday 
afternoon  seemed  even  more  attractive  than  those  of 
previous  years.  I  suppose  the  skill  of  the  weavers 
and  dyers  in  far  Shetland,  in  Harris  Lewis  and 
Sutherland,  increases  as  time  goes  on  and  we  get  still 
more  beautiful  shades  of  purple,  like  distant  hills  at 
sunset,  blue  like  mists  in  a  forest,  green  like  lake  water 
or  the  open  sea.  The  Duchess  has  this  pleasant  garden 
party  every  year  to  assist  the  crofters  and  Lsher 
people  who  make  these  homespuns  for  a  livelihood. 
Messrs  D  H.  Evans  and  Co.  sent  a  staff  of  assistants, 
as  they  have  done  for  many  years,  past,  to  show  off 
costumes,  made  of  these  materials  and  to  help  the 
stallholders  in  cutting  off  and  packing  the  goods  sold 
and  delivering  the  purchases  made. 

The  King  was  there,  looking  remarkably  well  as  he 
passed  along  the  Terrace  with  the  Duchess  who  wore 
a  becoming  grey  crepe  de  chine,  very  fully  draped,  and 
a  large  purple  hat  with  veil  to  match.  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  came  in  later  and  made  some 


Sold  by  Drapers  Everywhere 


purchases  of  homespuns.  The  morning  had  been  so 
dull  and  threatening  that  the  stalls  were  nearly  all 
arranged  in  the  drawing-rooms.  Tea  was  served  in  the 
hall,  where  Herr  Gottlieb’s  band  was  stationed  on  the 
staircase.  Lady  Rosemary  Leveson-Gower  sold  flowers 
made  by  the  crippled  children  in  the  Duchess’  Home, 
and  looked  very  nice  in  a  simple  white  muslin  frock 
and  a  pink  Chinese  coat  with  fine  embroideries,  to 
which  the  flowers  on  her  straw  hat  were  matched.  The 
afternoon  turned  out  fine,  and  the  garden,  where  the 
Duke’s  pipers  marched  up  and  down  playing  reels, 
marches,  and  strathspeys,  looked  beautiful  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  so  rare  of  late. 

Tell  your  poor  friend  who  has  been  forbidden  tea 
that  she  can  drink  United  Kingdom  tea  with  absolute 
safety.  It  is  specially  prepared  for  invalids  and  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  weak  or  lazy.  It  must  be  a 
serious  deprivation.  In  fact,  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
life  without  it,  so  do  not  forget  to  tell  her  about  this. 

The  Brownes  have  arrived  safely  at  Lausanne  and  ai© 
staying  at  the  Alexandra  Grand  Hotel.  I  advise  you 
to  make  a  note  of  the  name1.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Hilda,  who  is  delighted  with  the  hotel,  and  speaks  rap¬ 
turously  of  the  beautiful  outlook  from  hex  windows 
over  the  lake  to  the  mountains  beyond.  She  and  George 
think  of  stopping  there  a  week  or  two  instead  of  going 
to  higher  regions,  and  this  seems  to  show  that  they 
know  when  they  are  well  off.  In  a  season  such  as  this 
a  pleasant  town  like  Lausanne  is  a  much  safer  place  foi 
holiday-making  than  any  hotel- village  in  the  mountains. 
Don’t  you  think  sol 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Madge,- — 'What  a  study  of  woman  the  sale  season 
affords,  and  what  a  study  of  man,  too!  The  shops  are  'battlefields 
where  man’s  cunning  in  strategy  is  pitted  against  that  of  woman. 
Traps  are  baited,  decoys  .skilfully  laid  out,  every  art  that  lures 
and  fascinates  the  bargain  hunter  is  brought  into  play,  as  the 
spider  spreads  the  web  for  the  fly  and  the  star  twinkles  toi  the 
moth.  Then  come  the  flies  and  the  moths  in  their  legions.  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  guile  meets  guile ;  ours  is  not  called  the  wily 
sex  for  nothing,  especially  in  the  bargain  hunter  s  branch  of  it. 
There  are  flies  that  no  spider  can  catch,  so  are  there  crafty 
bargainers  who,  turning  a  blind  eye  to  insidious  lures  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  freeze  on  with  unerring  instinct  to  the  real  bargains,  relent¬ 
lessly  and  insistently  singling  out  the  decoys  from  their  surround¬ 
ings.  That  these  astute  ones,  however,  are  in  the  minority  the 
growth  of  “sales”  year  by  year  convincingly  shows.  And  also 
there  is  compensation  for  their  astuteness,  to  those  over  whom  it 
triumphs,  as  the  possessors  of  the  decoys  become  there  themselves 
unconscious  decoys.  What  a  rush  to  go  and  do  likewise  sets  in, 
when  a  woman  proudly  brandishes — -which  she  always  does  a  real 
bargain  before  her  friends.  And  how  seldom  it  happens  when  they 
go  that  they  “do  likewise”  !  Man  has -his  turn  then. 

°  Lady  Aberdeen’s  return  to  Ireland  was  across  rather  troubled 
waters  last  week.  But,  again,  the  weather  has  not  been  treating 
us  to  the  same  harshness  and  roughness  a3  that  which  you  have 
been  going  through.  Still,  mature  July  has  been  indecorously 
acting^ like  freakish,  variable,  youthful  April.  So  aggravating  in 
especial  to  islanders  at  the  season  when  the  fancy  of  old  and  young 

alike  turns  to  thoughts  of  roaming. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  attend  the  marriage  this  week  of  a 
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niece  of  Lord  O’Brien,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  takes  place 
at  Donnybrook,  where  the  wedding  reception,  to  which  a  large 
number  of  guests  have  been  bidden,  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  O’Brien,  Airfield.  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  returned  to  Ireland  to  meet  Lady  Aberdeen  after  her  busy 
visit  to  America  and  Canada. 

Lord  and  Lady  Clanwilliam,  who  went  to  Canada-  for  their 
honeymoon,  intend  to  settle  at  the  family  place  in  the  county 
of  Down.  Lord  Clanwilliam  left  the  Horse  Guards  on  his  marriage. 
The  place,  however,  needs  much  rebuilding  and  renovating,  which 
will  take  time.  Lady  Clanwilliam  is  much  connected  with  Down, 
being  the  niece  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Dufferin  and  of  Colonel 
Rowan  Hamilton,  of  Killyleagh  Castle.  Lady  Clanwilliam’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Russell  Stephenson,  spent  most  of  her  married  life— 
which  was  a  short  one— in  Canada,  where  she  rvas  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Princess  Louise  during  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  rule  in 
the  Dominion.  Mrs.  Stephenson’s  sad  and  early  death  occurred  at 
sea,  vv-hen  she  was  returning  to  Ireland  from  Canada.  Lord  Clan¬ 
william’s  brother,  to  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates, 
was  with  Sir  George  Tryon  in  the  Victoria  when  the  unfortunate 


ACCIDENTS 

_  _ _  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

_  _  INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO. 


Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000. 

64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Claims  paid  £5,600,000. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


BANKING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd 

Paid-up  CapiS  !Shed. 1837’  In°0lP0rate<1 188a  £.  _  nnn 

Reserve  Fund  ...  7  "i  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .7  .  £30onono 

T  «.  ,  OFFICE— -71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON  E  c  ’ 

the  Austk0lianritate«  g7rlte'i  0,1  tlle  Bank’s  branches  throughout 

tne  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telenranhie 

-.a  a 

THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA~ 

„  *  ,  „H?5d  0ff,CB  :  40«  TJtreadneedle  St.  LONDON.  E  C  ltd* 

Caii^l^Uth°Ti,Se^  f1>^0Q  000  !  pa'd  Up,  £562,500  ;  Reserve  Fund,  £250  000 

Bankers  .  Bank  op  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Baaik  oimitaV 

Branches  .^  Agencies  in  India  Ceylon  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

Giirlit  r-  yi  at  s,e  s  Bl]ls  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  .  Banking  and  Agencv 

usmess  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  be  had  on  appli- 
sation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  • 

’  iT  tLT  orS’ 4  p6r  cent';  and  on  Current  Accounts  in-' 
teiest  is  a.. owed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 

luUm^provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200 ;  other  rates  on 
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Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  ©z. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“  ALDER  WOOD  ”  Mixture  5|d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  6dd.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous, 

MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above*  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty*  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  <S  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH. 


ship  met  with  the  great  disaster.  He,  like  Captain  Maurice 
Bourke,  Lord  Mayo’s  brother,  went  down  into  the  sea,  and,  like 
him,  was  one  of  the  few  rescued. — Yours  ever,  Clare, 

Tomatoes  and  asparagus  make  a  pretty  dish :  — 

.  bbe  S1’®'®11  part  op  a  bundle  of  asparagus  into  pieces  an 
inch  long,  boil  and  drain  them.  Cut  four  tomatoes  of  equal 
size  in  halves,  take  out  the  seeds.  Mix  the  asparagus  with 
thick  mayonmmse  sauce,  reserving  the  points,  fill  the  tomatoes 
with  the  salad  and  arrange  the  points  at  the  top.  Place  each 
tomato  on  a  cup-like  leaf  of  cabbage  lettuce  and  garnish  the 
centre  oi  the  dish  with  a  tuft  of  curled  celery. 

Here  is  a  recipe  from  Switzerland  for  you.  Schnitz- 
brudle  is  a  lemon-flavoured  sponge  cake: _ 

Take  2  yolks  of  eggs  and  stir  them  well  into  *  lb.  powdered 
sugar.  Soften  over  the  fire  rather  more  than  the  weight  of  one 
egg  in  butter  and.  rather  under  the  "weight  of  two  eggs  in  flour 
Peel  and  -chop  very  finely  the  rind  of  a  quarter  of  a  lemon.  Beat 
all  together  well  for  some  time.  Then  mix  in  quickly  the  two 
whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  fill  a  -buttered  mould  at 
once ;  bake  it  m  a  moderate  oven. 


Ever  your  loving  cousin. 


MADGE. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


AUCTIONS,  &c. 


BOULTER’S  LOCK,  MAIDENHEAD. 


Notice  of  Sale  of 
THE  RAY  MILLS  ESTATE, 

Embracing,  inclusive  of  Private  Water, 

22A.  1r.  12p., 

and  comprising  River  Property  of  great  importance  occupying  the 
most  popular  position  on  the  Thames. 


O IMMONS  and  SONS  are  favoured  with  instructions  to  Sell 

at  FoJo’clock!  ^Fourteen  ^remuea*  SatUrday  Afternoon>  31,  1909, 

“RAY  MILLS,” 

with  the  romantically  placed  Residence  surrounded  bv  deliohtfnl  nbi  wnviu 

graceful ,bea^ aaiclcommandfng’ River  .°cen 
encircled  by  sylvan  backwaters  and  attractive 
ommercially  and  artistically,  providing  a  property  unusually  adaptable 
ioi  judicious  development,  together  with 

ETGHT  BUNGALOW  or  HOUSEBOAT  SITES 

on  Boulter’s  Lock  Island,  with  a  wide  backwater  approach  and 

FIVE  HANDY  MEADOWS  and  BUILDING  SITES, 

within  the  Borough  of  Maidenhead,  every  Lot  being  now  let  on  leases  exn’irin* 
at  Micliaeimas,  lalO,  at  rents  amounting  to  £507  10s.  per  annum  P  ° 
For  plans,  paiticulars,  and  conditions  of  sale  annlv  to  ttio 


from 


A  ^  Martin’s  Lane,  London.  One  minute 

-Ci_  lube  Station,  Leicester  Square  ;  five  minutes  from  Charing  Cross. 

300  JOB  HORSES. 
ANNUAL  SALES. 

jsS=y£ 

lelephone  5102  Gerrard.  On  view  Mondays  until  sale. 

TATT  ERSALLSI  " 

Messrs  Tattersall  beg  to  give  NOTICE  that  their  THURSDAY’S 
SALES  at  Knights  bridge  have  commenced  and  will  be  continued 
during  the  season.  Sales  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  “ 


YNXFORD  and  READING.  —  HAMLET  &  DULAKF  to  ,7 
Agents,  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Surveyors  Bsta 

and  ail  information  gratis  to  applicants.  3  '  I  t  ated  Property  li 


EMPIRE  HOTEL,  BATH 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from 

Telephone :  227  Bath  or  2300  Holborn. 


2/-  PER  DAY. 

Telegrams:  ‘‘Empire,  Bath,”  or  “Spierpon,  London. 
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Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

The  treatment  discovered  by  Dr.  E.  TV .  Alabone  bas 
been  proved  and  tested  in  so  many  thousands  of  cases, 
and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  many 
eminent  medical  men  now  naturally  record  their 
testimony  as  to  its  success ;  we  reproduce  some  of  these 
letters  for  our  readers’  consideration. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  append  the  record  of  a  case  treated 

by  Dr.  Alabone’s  method.  Alice  A - ,  a  housemaid, 

aged  twenty-two  years,  has  lost  two  brothers  in  con¬ 
sumption.  She  was  attacked  with  the  disease  early 
,n  1892,  with  consolidation  in  the  apices  of  both  lungs, 
had  flattening  below  each  clavicle,  repeated  blood  spit¬ 
ting,  prolonged  expiration,  severe  cough,  rapid  and 
continuous  loss  of  flesh,  night  sweats,  etc.  Ordinary 
treatment  gave  no  benefit.  I  put  her  on  Dr.  E.  W. 
Alabone’s  treatment,  and  after  about  three  weeks  she 
began  to  steadily  improve,  and  she  was  at  the  end  of  six 
months  perfectly  well,  and  is  so  still.  I  am  now  treat¬ 
ing  her  brother  for  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  with  his  remedies,  and  although  only  a  few 
weeks  have  elapsed,  he  is,  I  believe,  improving-  ■ 
Eaithfuliy  yours, 

“E.  C.  F - ,  L.R.C.P.,  L.k.C.S,  L.M.” 

“  Sir,-— Kindly  allow  me  to  give  my  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment  of  consumption. 
Seven  years  ago  one  of  my  sons  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  this 
consumption.  He  was  so  ill  and  weak  that  he  could 
not  walk  across  the  room.  Our  medical  man  lost  hope, 
of  him.  A  physician  from  Brompton  Hospital  said 
‘  there  was  no  chance  of  recovery.’  I  heard  of  Dr. 
Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  treatment  and  tried  it. 

“  In  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  strong  enough  to  go 
for  a  walk  on  the  sands.  He  gradually  regained  his 
full  strength,  is  now  sturdy  and  athletic,  and  is  captain 
of  his  eleven  both  in  football  and  cricket. 

“  I  recommend  Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone’s  treatment  when¬ 
ever  I  have  an  opportunity.  I  wish  so  great  a  blessing 
could  be  made  much  more  widely  known. — I  am,  yours 
obediently,  H.  Coward,  M.A.,  LL.D.” 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  my 
testimony  and  congratulations  on  the  success  of  Dr. 
Alabone’s  treatment,  I  looked  upon  the  life  of  a 
patient  as  ‘ run .’  After  treating  him  for  four  months 
he  disappeared  for  some  time,  and  then  one  day  hurried 
into  my  surgery  with  a  smiling  face,  and,  with  some 
hesitation,  admitted  that  he  had  been  to  Dr,  Edwin 
W.  Alabone.  The  hesitation  was  natural,  as  1  had  not 
effected  the  cure.  I  recognised  his  wonderful  recovery 
with  pleasure,  though  naturally  accompanied  with  a 
little  pique,  as  I  had  not  done  it.  That  was  last 
summer.  He  is  still  cured,  and  my  wonderment  grows, 
f  and  my  admiration  for  his  success  in  his  case  also 
grows.  I  acknowledged  the  result,  which  I  consider 
a  really  wonderful  one. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

- ,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.” 

Did  space  permit  we  would  add  the  testimony  of 
consumptive  patients,  who,  after  having  experienced 
the  fatal  verdict  of  “  hopeless,”  placed  themselves 
under  Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone’s  treatment,  with  the  result 
they  are  now  enjoying  a  return  to  all  the  blessings 
of  renewed  health  and  strength. 

Dr.  Alabone  has  been  equally  successful  in  relieving 
cases  of  asthma,  and  sufferers  from  this  complaint  would 
do  well  to  study  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
in  his  important  work,  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption, 
Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh.” 


*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and 
Catarrh,”  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable  ” 
by  the  most  eminent  phvsieians ;  46th  Edition,  168th  Thousand, 
price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  of  Author,  Edwin  W.  Alabone,  M.D.,  Phil., 
D.Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Lynton  House,  Highbury-quadrant, 
London.  N.  By  the  same  Author :  “  Testimonies  of  Patients, 

with  Commente  on  the  Open-air  Treatment,”  price  Is. 


Have  introduced 

THOUSANDS  to  the 
pleasures  .  of  the  simple 
daylight  system  of  Kodhk 
Photography,  and  are  de¬ 
lightful  holiday  and  tour¬ 
ing  companions. 

0  0 

There  are  four  Brownies — 
costing  5 /-,  io/-,  12/6  and 
1 7  6 — all  serious  cameras 
embodving  the  same  day- 
light-loading  idea  found  in 
the  most  expensive  Kodak. 

0  0 

THE  DEVELOPING  ALSO 
IS  DONE  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

0  0 

Write  for  the  KODAK 
BOOK,  j6  pp.,  post  free. 

0  0 

KODAK,  Ltd..  57-61,  Clerkenwell  Rd., 
London,  E.C. 

96,  Hold  St.,  Liverpool ;  89,  Grafton  St., 
Dublin  ;  2,  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  New¬ 
castle  •  72-74,  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow  ;  59, 
Brompton  ltd.,  S.  VV. ;  60,  Cheapside,  E.C.  ; 
115,  Oxford  St.,  W.  ;  171-173,  Regent  St., 
W.  ;  40,  Strand  W.C. 


OF  ALL • 

KODAK 

DEALERS. 


'T  R  TL  TT  EL. 

CRUISES 

to  : ; 

Select  Cruises  by  Ocean  Steamers  to 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS,  NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN,  BALTIC, 
RUSSIA,  etc. 

Leaving  at  frequent  intervals  during  July  and  August. 
INCLUSIVE  FARES  from  12  GUINEAS. 
Illustrated  Programmes  Free. 

NORWAY. 

Ttios.  Cook  &  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 

as  A  W  NORTH  CAPE  and 

NORWAY.  NORTHERN  CAPITALS. 

Luxurious  PLEASURE  CRUISES  in  the  R.M.S.P.  “AMAZON”  (10,037  tons)’ 

Single  Berth  Rooms,  Bedstead  State  Rooms, 
Suites  de  Luxe,  From  £1  a.  Day. 


From  SOUTHAMPTON,  GRIMSBY,  HULL,  and  LEITH. 

Booklet  and  full  particulars  from  THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  Co., 
18,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  or  32,  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W. 


 S  Y.  s‘  MIDNIGHT  SUN.” 

Two  Berth  Cabins.  Sailing  July  17,  31;  Aug.  14. 
Visiting  Sand,  Odde,  Bergen,  Fretheim,  Gudvangen, 
Loen,  Marok,  Naess,  and  Molde.  Illustrated  guide  free. 

£10  10  Apply  ALBION  S.S.  CO.,  LTD.,  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 


14  DAY3 

FROM 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

MSS.  Copied.  «**  10s  month'y- 

TAYLOR’S  Ltd.,  74- chAnndon.lane’ 
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HEINEM  ANN’S 

New  Six-Shilling  Novels  and  Stories. 

A  REAPING! 

By  E.  F.  BENSON, 

Author  of  “  The  Climber,”  “  The  Book  of  Months,”  &c.  [2nd  Imp. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  SHROUD. 

B,  BEAM  STOKER, 

Author  of  “Lady  Athlyne,”  “Dracula,”  &c. 

STUDIES  IN  WIVES. 

By  Mrs.  BELLOC  LOWNDES,  Author  of  11  Barbara  Rebell,”  &c. 

SIR  GUY  AND  LADYRANNARD 

By  H.  N.  DICKINSON,  Author  of  “Keddy,”  &c. 

PETER  HOMUNCULUS. 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN. 

TREASURE  TROVE. 

By  Mrs.  DAWSON  SCOTT,  Author  of  “  The  Burden,”  Ac. 

AN  INCOMPLEAT  ETONIAN. 

By  FRANK  DANBY, 

Author  of  “  Pigs  in  Clover,”  “  The  Heart  of  a  Child,”  &c. 

FRATERNITY. 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY,  [2nd  Impress!. n. 
Author  of  “  The  Man  of  Property,”  and  “  The  Country  House.” 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford-street,  W.C. 


Some  NOTABLE  FICTION  from  GREENING’S 
LIST.  A.U  worth  attention.  Inquire  at  your 
Library  NOW. 

theIujman  mole" 

By  COLIN  COLLINS, 

is  a  startling  story  by  a  new  writer,  and  is  referred  to  by  the  Horning 
Leader  as  “that  rare  thing— a  novel  which  maybe  legitimately  described 
as  both  sensational  and  original 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 


‘‘The  author  has  a  knack  of  weaving  plot  and  counterplot  and 
piling  peril  upon  peril  that  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Dumas.” 

That  is  what  Black  and  White  says  of 

DAVID  WHITE  LAW’S 

NEW  STORY 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

“Seldom  have  we  come  across  a  brighter  or  more  entertaining 
story  than  this.’’— Daily  Mirror. 

THE  SPITFIRE 

By  EDWARD  PEPLE,  Author  of  “  Semiramis.” 
PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

“  God  made  the  lovers  and  the  devil  married  them.” 

The  above  lines  are  the  keynote  of 

FRANCES  FORBES- ROBERTSON’S 

GREAT  ROMANCE, 

THE  WANTON 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

Don’t  forget  to  secure  a  copy  of 

THE  RAMBLINGS  OF 
AN  OLD  MUMMER 

By  RUSSELL  CRAUFURD. 

An  interesting  volume  of  bright,  breezy  anecdotes 
of  well-known  theatrical  favourites — past  and  present. 

Price  Six  Shillings.  At  all  Libraries. 

|  GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


JOHN  LONG’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 

THE  COURT  OF  SPAIN,  1302-1906.  By  RACHEL 

CHALLIUE,  Author  of  “Vexed  Questions,”  &c.  ;  Compiler  of 
Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth  Century”;  and  Collaborator 
in  the  “  Historians’  History  of  the  World.”  Illustrations  by  JUAN 
COMBA,  Artist  by  Appointment  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Demy  Svo, 
15s.  net. 

THE  REAL  FRANCIS  JOSEPH: 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  By  HENRI  DE 
WEINDEL.  English  version  by  PHILIP  W.  SERGEANT.  With 
Photogravure  and  numerous  other  Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 
The  .Daily  Telegraph  says:  “An  entertaining— and  in  many  respects 
saddening,  if  piquant— work.  M.  de  Weindel  tells  many  stories  of  various 
members  of  the  Hapsburgs  which  will  provide  lively  reading,  and  presents 
a  tragic  history  of  the  doyen  of  European  Mouaichs  in  a  distinctly  read¬ 
able  fashion.” 

ETON  MEMORIES.  By  an  Old 

Etonian.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

By  Mrs.  WALTER  TIBBITS.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  29 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  (Second  Edition.) 

This  book  of  travels  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  as  an  unique 
and  strictly  true  account  of  the  extraordinary  experiences  of  a  woman 
who  has  availed  herself  to  the  utmost  of  exceptional  opportunities  for 
penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Brahmans  of  India.  Although  only 
recently  published,  it  is  already  in  a  second  edition. 


JOHN  LONG’S  POPULAR  NOVELS 

Six  SSsiiiings  Each 

THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE  (see  below)  By  a  Peer 
COLLIE  DEVERSIL  (Coloured  Frontispiece)  Curtis  Yorko 
SYLVIA  AND  THE  SECRETARY  -  Olivia  Ramsey 

Mrs.  Coulson  Kentahan 
Dorothea  Gerard 
-  Mrs.  Stanley  Wrench 
Henry  Q.  ff.  Castleman 
G.  Russell  Benrdmore 
-  11/! uris!  Darche 
Christian  Hart 
D.  H.  Dennis 
James  Shannon 
Jay  Jelf 
Brenda  Cirvin 


ASHES  OF  PASSION 
THE  RED  HOT  GROWN 
BURNT  WINGS  - 
OLIVER  .... 

A  WHITE  LIE 
COQUETTE  - 

THE  PLAY  AND  THE  PLAYERS 
MOTHS  AND  THE  MAID  - 
SHEILA  OF  DUNSLANE 
THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  ELLA  - 
CACKLING  GEESE - 


a 


The  Question  now  being  asked  in  the  book  world  is  : 
Have  you  read 

THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE”? 

It  is  written  by  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  who  last  year  jumped  into 
fame  with  that  powerful  and  realistic  novel  “THE  HARD  WAY” 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”;— 

“Never  have  the  Smart-the  Super-Smart-Set  been  exposed  to  more 
scathing  and  lclGutlcss  attack.  From  black  sin  to  mere  foible  there  is 
liaidly  a  trait  of  their  characters  or  an  act  of  their  lives  which  is  not  here 
levealed.  Lhe  book,  with  its  smart  dialogue,  its  shrewd,  observation  and 
its  vraiseinblan.ee,  must  be  written  down  a  production  of  remarkable 
cle  einess.” 

V  Largo  First  Edition  sold  out  week  of  publication.  Second  Editiou 
neatly  exhausted.  Thud  Edition  in  preparation. 

Price  6s.  At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

Note.— A  Is.  Edition  has  just  been  published  of  “THE  HARD  WAY.” 


LONDON  :  JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  14,  Morris  St.,  Haymariiet. 


ENGLISH  CLUBS  FOR  1009. — A  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form 
containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
Fees,  Subscriptions,  and  Secretaries’  Names,  of  more  than  3,100  Social,  Yacht, 
Automobile,  Golf,  Ladies’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces  ill 
British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
in  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  <%;  Co.,  Ltd..  BA,  New-street  Square,  E.0. 


“  Truth  ” 

can  Be  obtained  in 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin;  17,  Bonegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls, 


July  14,  1909.] 
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Mr.  Murray’s  New  Books. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

By  GEOFFREY  DRAGE,  Author  of  “Russian  Affairs.”  With 
Maps,  medium  8vo,  21s.  net. 

Spectator.—"  As  an  extensive  work  of  reference  in  which  one  obtains  instruc¬ 
tion  on  every  fact  of  the  situation  it  is  beyond  praise.  We  know  of  no  more 
useful  book  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  learn  the  history  and  aims  of  the  various 
nationalities.” 

Globe..—''  Mr.  Drage  has  aimed,  he  telis  us  in  the  preface,  at  making  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  subject  ;  and  after  a  critical  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  work,  we  can  aver  that  he  has  succeeded  .  .  .  the  stanuaiu. 
work  of  the  time  on  Austria-Hungary.” 


NEW  EDITION  OF 


WHYSVSPER’S  GUIDES. 

CHAMONIX  AND  MONT  BLANC.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  3s.  net. 

ZERMATT  AND  THE  MATTERHORN.  Thirteenth 

Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  3s.  net. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

FUN  OF  THE  FAIR. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  LUCAS  MALET, 

Author  of  “  Sir  Richard  Calmady.” 

THE  SCORE: 

MISERERE  NOBIS,  AND  THE  COURAGE  OF  HER  CONVICTIONS.  6s. 


“TRUTH”  HOTEL  LIST. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle -street,  W. 


S' 


tTEUILE  MARRIAGE :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 
:  1  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  new  Edition  just 


nublUheu.jJPost  free,  Cq  .  timited,  38,  Gracechurch- street. 


ENGLISH  HOTEL. 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 

HOTEL 

BURLINGTON, 

; Boscombe ,  ‘Bournemouth. 

HIGHEST  ELEVATION  OF  THE  EAST  CLIFF 

(39  ft.  above  sea-level.) 


OIRMINGHAIVI 

JL>  acorn  hotel. 


P)  ELF  AST. -GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest] 

>  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartment*.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  a  l 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  **  Grand  Central,  Belfast. _ , 

EN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York¬ 
shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. _ 

JYL.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams:  Acorn  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. _ _ _ . 

BfUGJtLTOlN  .—GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel. 

Private  suites,  witli  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6d.  per  week. _ 

Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel,  —  oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  oppositeWest  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  nines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

•  GEO.  HECKFOKD,  Manager. 

Dublin— hotel  metropole,  sac  kv  i  l  l  e 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light anc 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. _ 

LAS  GO  W.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxu: ry.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  1ERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

YNRAND  CANARY— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate.  . 

Ao-ents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
6  ’  and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. _ . 

T  ONDON. — THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Honses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

3U  miuutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  liote  . 

Telegrams:  “ Hostelry,  London. _ 

LONDON.  — THACKE ray  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

Russell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  We] Vuemoof' 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements  A1 Floors  Reproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance  from  3s.  6d  to  6s.  pet _mght.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  IhackkrAY.  Cordon., — _ 
a  lveKN.— The  Premier  Carden  City  of  England.— 
The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
TheTxte  isHeteihs (separate building).  Brine,  Turkish  Ac.,  nowopen  Accom- 
inlflon  for  Motors.-For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

- ah  GATE. — Wrt  ill  £.  HART  HOTEL. 

Most,  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

°  Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

unguis  u  Address,  Proprietor. 


«■  Not  even  Margate  could  excel  the  exhilarating  air  that  might  be  enjoyed 
at  Boscombe.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Tho  TTAipi  Burlington  contains  200  rooms,  and  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
grounds  sloping  to  the  pier  surround  the  hotel.  Splendid  sandy  beach. 

Garage  in  grounds.  Magnificent  Golf  Links  adjacent  to  Hotel. 

xr„T.,7  moderate  tariff  specially  revised  for  family  parties,  on  application  to 
till' Manager !  Tariffs  mav  be  obtained  at  the  Burlington  and  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotels,  London.  Tele.  No.  1750. 


NoTlCK  — BREEZY  BOSCOMBE —  TANKERVILLE  BOARDING 
lraT  a  tit  tsHMENT  ANNEXED  TO  HOTEL  BURLINGTON,  with  its  seven  acres 
oMovely  gmunds.  Inclusive  terms  from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Tariff  from 
Manager. 


ATXjOCK  BATH. —  ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  first- 

cliss-  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
iinth’s  -electrical  U  and  massage  treatment  of  every  land;  resident 
nuTses;  baft’s  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BUTTGEN.  Manager. - - 

TYERTH. — THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL. 

r  The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie  s  room  Intact. 

Sn  An  Automobile  Club.  'Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiet. 
Sp.  Ap.  AuUmioonei^^  ^  tow[>  water  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. _ 

— OROTJAYT=rMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughoiit.  It  is  the  largest 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THU  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish- 

ISS  SSllll  nllJ  tskat^st  PS;r. 

T  n .  Luke .  M . n . • 

THE  HEALTHIEST 
SPOT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Atthe  foot  of  the  Grampians. 
Grand  Scenery.  Every  Modern 
Comfort.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Electric  Light  and  Heating. 
Spacious  Lounge.  Billiards. 
IDEAL  RESORT  for  GOLF  ; 
Excellent  18- Hole  Course 
MOTOR  GARAGE  and  Pit. 
Headquarters  of  S.  A.  C. 
TENNIS  and  BOWLS  near 
hotel.  Send  for  Illustrated 
tariff  to  C.  A.  THIEM, 
Proprietor. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town.  Clevk  fov  Illustrated  Album ■ 

WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

tttOODHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

VV  Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds  G c  1  eb rated  ? 

Baths  <or  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Manenbad  Cures.  Charm  ng  g 
Golf  ’  Tariff  of  fl.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 


/ 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel 

List  &  Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEN.—Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENR1GN, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

M HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

_L  X  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains 

'DADEl’-BADEN.-HOTEL  DE  RUSSSE.  First-class, 

fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

111  ^ItAN  <S-  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  firs t- 

1  *  cl.,  hnst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags, Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

'DADEN-BADEH'.  —  VILLA  BLUCHER.  First-class 

JL  ‘  Pension,  near  the  Bath  and  Forest,  splendid  view.  Terms  moderate. 

ir  flLAN.-HOTELDELAVSLLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe- 

XX  t  ral.  Post/1  eleg.,& lily.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suites  with  baths. 

|>  AD-HAltZi±5  U KG. — HOTEL  ASCHE.  First-class.  Quiet 

1  '  position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

M’ONTREUX.-HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

-m-t-_Lng.  fmly.  h).  licntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins.— Madam  BBTTSCHEN, Prt.ress 

HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class- 

iivS  ,h'  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  toKursaal.  Patronised 
by  LnBlish  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLEGGEE-WYRSCH  Prop 

M  O^TREUX.— GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  The  most 

-LTJLpoplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  inMoutreux.— UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr 

I  T^A:Dt-HARZBURG.-HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

|  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod.  terms 

?  UAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

1  ,^S011  lst  t0  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 

lr,  der  ’  scrofula  nervous  diseases.  1903,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector.  y 

MUNfGtt-HOTEL  ENGLSSGHER  HOF.  First-class, 

— - mast  pos.  Opp.  P.O..Roy.Theatre&  Roy.Pal.  H.C.  waterrunning  eachroom. 

OAD-WILDUNGEN.— WESTENDHOTEL.  First-class, 

1  H  entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

lirUNxCH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEIN  FELDER.  First- 

ArX  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

xr  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd.H.  Territet 

IV-^-PLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

X  1  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNEI? 

MAPLES  PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

X- 1  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

:  "OASLE.-GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNS VERS.  Leading  hotel. 

OERLIN.  HOTEL  OER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22 

T3  L  A  NKEN  BER  GH  (Belgium). — GRAND  HOTEL. 

J^rt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.— G  D’HONDT  Pr 

ATICE-TERSVSINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

A ’I  opposite  station.  Branch  houses  :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNF 

•D.’OEX'  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

OSTEND.-HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

V./  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  everv  respect 

rjOLOGNE.- HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

f  kSTEND. 

V-/  CONT!  MENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

,P!ET?’  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 
hirst-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed 

COPENHAGEN.- HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

VJcass.  Leadmghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels 

d  |  U<J±±¥  -  EAUBAJNiNE. —  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU. 

The  only  first-cl.  hi,  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf 

gJAKIS.-HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

-1  Opeia  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room 

FARESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first 

XJ  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn„  open  location,  Grdn.Tnfrord  &  back,  mod  terms’ 

OARIS.— HOTEL  GONTiftlEWTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

X  comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI  Gpu  Mc/r 

OARIS  -HOTEL  DE  L  ATH EN EE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

X  ol  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

OARIS -HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tuilenes.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns.—Pr -Msrr  A  1  Fin’ll  ir 

T^LORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

A - cass. — Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBEKi  is  «St  CO.  English  and  American 

DOME.- PALACE  HO'tEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

IX  BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house 

T7REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

1  AS°nfc-  Eaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgaaes  ar.  -mai] 

K>°^CN”H?TnE^9U,RIIMAL-  Fils^lass.  Sit.  on  famous 

L  Via  ^zionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.  — BUCHER-DURRER  Prop 

CHEMISTS  — H  pa  Fu^IkI,  n  i  \ - . — 

rj-MON,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS 

VJT  Fmly,  hi.  Chrng.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sorts  Own  Kw;„„ 

vmiBuoio.  n.  q  o  cx  UU,  Jhnglish  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

TTAMBURG,— A.  BREMER  MANN,  First-class  Tailor 

XI  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Onsi,,vn  p„  ’ 

SiU  1  A  PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable 

FA  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN 

TTAMBURG.  HOTEL  AT  LA  tv  TIU,  Restaurant  Pfordte 

1  1  Booms  from  4  marks  upwaids ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  , 

i^T.  MuRIT^i  — I  «E  SJfcLVED£RE.  English  Family 

’  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths  J 

LTANOVER.— HOTEL  VIER  JAHREZEITEN.  "E 

AA  class.  Cent.  pstn,  f eg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms. — C.  WEDEKIND  p,. 

OT.  MORITZ.— NEW  POST  HOTEL.  South  and  east 

kd  rooms  only.  Open  whole  year.  Terms  9  to  12  frs.  ° 

TTEIDELBERG.-SCH LOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLF- 

4  *  VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  Allltst 

rnENERIF’E,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X.  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava 

TTOMBURG  (BATH). — RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

U  leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc  — Pr  C  IffTTPi? 

nnERRITET.-GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation 

]_TOMBURG  (BATH.)— VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Wfi^T 
XX  class  in  every  respect.  Thelargest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. - J.  BABHL  Pr 

rfTEREXTET,  Switzerland. — GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele  " 

TTOMBDRG  (BATH.) 

XJ.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory 

Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 

rpERRITET.  -  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Family  hotel 

X  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Own  gdns.-G.  JEANNOD  Pr 

rPRIBERG (Black Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 

1  and  KURIHAUS  WALOLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest.  ar  rue 

TT OMBURG. — FREYBERG’3  PRIVATE  HOTElTU^T 

XX  class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod.  terms.  Pat.  by  Em.'  *  A  morion.  8 

INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First. 

X  dass.  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath. — C  LANDSFTt  pr„D 

yiENNA -HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

»  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting 

INTERLAKEN— HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  fmniiv 

X  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing.  Quiet  nositinn  1 

Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate  t  1 
WURTH,  Proprietor.  moueiate.—  J.  J 

yiENNA.-HOTEL  SViATSCHAKERHOFT  l^Sdle^as^ 

V  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclt.y .  Vienna  gd.  cooks  Be  ef  K. 

y-IENNA.  -  J.  GARTNER. 

V  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ’ 

I^ISSINGEN  (BATH).— GRAND  HOTEL  METRO- 

JA.  POLE.  Fine  position  on  View.  Every  modern  comfort.  Terms  m,.n  I 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

V  V  BATHS.  Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus and  Opera.  Own  mineral  “ „ 

T  AUSANNE.— HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first' 

LJ  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  everYre0™„+ 

WIESBADEN.-HOTEL  NASSAuTlflmE^r^' 

V  V  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace 

A  OC ARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTElT 

AJ  Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  * 

VUIESBADEN.- PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS  Tin 

»  »  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h  &V 

1  i°fCAi;Rw<?-T,  HtOTEL  DU  PARC-  The  most  modern 
* X  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families 

IXriESBADEN.  -  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH 

1  f  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pensionte,"’ 

T  UCERNE. — GD.  HOTEL  TIVOLI.  The  ideal  first-class 

JJ  English  home  at  Lucerne.— C.  NEUKOMM,  Prop 

7URICH.-DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  Mav  U  tn 

ZJ  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position  finest  til 

T  UCERNE  — HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGi.  FLst-class 

XJ  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— HAEFELI  BROS  PmpHeter=‘ 

T  UGANO —GRAND HOTEL METROPOLE.  First  class 

JLiUnrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmtB.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church — Pr  P  BROCCA 

'/URiL-U. — The  Read  fcagei  MESSENGER  insti 

Zj  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  ni^ht  fr,,. 

visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  ^  sei  vices  to 

1  UGaJSKJ. — SEEGEK’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

XJ  class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  Jc  town.  Modteims. 

7UIIICH.-SMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency 

ZJ  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell! 

' 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


AACHEN. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

BAD-H  ARZBUEG.— VI LL  A  MARI  EM  BURG.  First-class 

Boarding-house.  Very  Dest  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

TT»AD  NAUHEIM.— PENSION  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

I -)fudwrgs£  21.Efet.-cI.,  fg,  pk.  &  spgs.,  mod.  tms.-M.  A,  DBEYEE,  Prtrss. 

BAD  NAUHEIM.  —  HAUS  TERMINUS.  Select 

establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 

BERLIN.-PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsclamerpriv- 

vatstr.  High-c.1.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar.  Mod,  chgs. 

ERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,Pots- 

damarStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

BERLIN— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 
cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod,  tms.— Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

T  VERLIN.  P  ENSIO N  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

j  >  w.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. _ _ 


BERLIN  — PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

I > ERLIN  —  PENSION  EBERT,—  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

>  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod,  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod,  tms. 


BONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur,  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

BONN  —  PENSION  KREWINKEL,  Konigstrasse  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod,  terms. 


BRUSSELS.-PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

COLOGNE  —PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf  .-Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD. 

DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse  select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 


DRESDEN.— PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 
Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 

DRESDEN-— PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 
able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

DUSSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWIRTH,  28A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

Frankfurt  a/m. -anglo-german  pension, 

70  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

17BANKFURT  A/M.— PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

jj  Strasse 22.  First-cl. fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

p  ENEVA.-HOTEL  PENSION  MINERVA,  8,  Rue  du 

*  JT  Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 

Hamburg.— pen.  schneider,  Kiopstockstr.  23 p. 

Very  select,  Fam.Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

HAMBURG.-PENSIQN  HOOFE,RotherbaumBeneckestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms- 

rrnivmURG.— PENSION  VILLA  METEOR,  Schwedenz- 
M  fadlG  FsWcL,  flnat.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst.— EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 

T  ANGEN-SCHWALBACH.— VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 
JLj  selectestablnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Bath-hs,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts. 

T  A  TTSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  Near 

|  j  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


Foisoo  in  Coffee. 

Not  only  through  the  researches  of  analysts,  but  through 
actual  symptoms  traced  to  its  effects,  Collee  has  lor  a  long 
time  been  suspected  of  poisoning  its  devotees,  and  even 
persons  who  use  it  in  a  quite  moderate  way. 

Recent  medical  science  charges  a  number  of  ailments  to 
Coffee,  and  the  New  Chemistry  easily  accounts  for  them. 
Among  the  worst  is  the  dreaded  arteriosclerosis,  or  hardening 
of  the  veins,  said  by  some  physiologists  to  he  the  leal 
mechanism  of  senile  decay.  Over-stimulation  of  the  heart, 
gout,  and  certain  kidney  diseases  are  also  traced  to  Coffee. 

Hope  for  Coffee  Lovers. 

The  lover  of  Coffee,  however,  need  not  despair.  Science, 
which  condemns  his  favourite  beverage,  has  also  unearthed 
the  fact  that  the  bad  effects  of  Coffee  are  not  inherent  in  or 
inseparable  from  the  use  of  Coflee.  They  are  due  to  a  single 
constituent  of  Coffee — the  poisonous  alkaloid  caffeine  -which 
has  nothing  to  do,  either  with  the  wholesomely  stimulating 
and  digestive  action  of  Coffee,  or  with  its  flavour,  llie 
caffeine  of  Coffee,  in  fact,  is  wholly  superfluous.  But  it  is 
extremely  dangerous. 

“Alkaloid”  is  the  name  of  a  series  of  chemical  poisons 
which  includes  such  drugs  as  caffeine,  morphine,  aconitine, 
nicotine,  cocaine,  and  strychnine.  Ptomaines  the  cause  of 
mysterious  and  sudden  death  from  ptomaine  poisoning  are 
likewise  in  the  same  chemical  group  as  caffeine. 

Evidently  no  wise  person  would  habitually  swallow,  even  in 
small  quantities,  a  cumulative  poison  like  morphine  or  caffeine. 

To  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  Coffee  without 
experiencing  any  of  the  harmful  effects  which  ordinary  Coffee 
produces  is  now  a  simple  matter. 

Coffee  minus  Caffeine. 

“  Lifebelt”  Coffees,  which  may  he  had  through  all  grocers 
in  all  qualities  (up  to  the  best),  have  been  treated  by  a  process 
which  eliminates  all  but  a  trace  of  caffeine,  the  alkaloid  thus 
extracted  paying  for  the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  Coffee  are  improved  in  flavour  by 
this  treatment,  and  the  choicest  grades  not  injured. 

Neither  chicory  nor  anything  else  is  added  to  “Lifebelt” 
Coffee,  and  the  Coffee  is  untouched  by  hand  in  the  process. 
The  Coffee  is  supplied  freshly  roasted  and  ground  by  grocers 
at  1/6,  1/9,  2/-,  and  2/6  per  lb. 

A  quarter-pound  sample  may  he  obtained  for  the  cost  of 
postage  (3d.)  by  writing  to  the  “  Lifebelt”  Coffee  Company, 
Ltd.  (Dept.  20),  71,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 


T  UCERNE. _ HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

LJ  family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modem  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 

irTTNICH  —PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

JjU- First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suites  with  batfi-rm.& toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

i  ti  n  TOIL— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse. 
j\j_  First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

.rvcsm-p-njr)  —PENSION  MODERN E, 93, BouievardVan  Iseg- 

(  )  herT  First-'class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  bath. 

vrT'R'TSrN'A  —PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam!  house,  cen.  pos.,  near  all  sights, good  casino,,  Swiss  management. 

WTFSBADEN.— PENSION  VILLA  RUPPRECHT, 

Snnnenfeld  str.,17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class.  Ther- 
mal  bath  Prop.,  FRAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT.  _ _ _ 

UUtttTF.LMSHOHE.— VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

rit  Comf.  fur.  rms.  Mod.  trme.-J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr. 


A.  W.  MILES  &  GO. 

'  12,  10,  8,  &.  6,  Brook  Street, 

Hanover  Square,  London,  W., 

are  NOW  SHOWING  their  NEW  MATERIALS 

.  for  the  . 

LOCH,  MOOR,  and  MOUNTAIN  £3  3s.  SUITS, 
.  comprising  . 

Bannockburn,  Gairloch,  and  Glencoe  Cheviots. 
Isle  of  Harris,  Shetland,  and  Connemara 
Homespuns, 

Imperial  Blue  Cheviots,  and  Serges,  &c.,  &c. 


SHOOTING  SUITS 
£3  3s. 

YACHTING  SUITS 

£3  3s. 


FISHING  SUITS 
£3  3s. 

TOURISTS’  SUITS 
£3  3s. 


FLANNEL  SUITS 

(soap  shrunk.) 

£2  15s. 

S  PEGS  A  L  iTE—  Celebrated  Portree  Tweeds 
for  Shooting  Suits,  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  hard  wear,  ;£3  15s. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  &  COMPANY’S  SHOW  ROOMS 

contain  a  select  assortment  of  the  newest  Styles  in  Motor 
Overcoats,  Travelling  Ulsters,  Dust  Coats,  Rainproof 
Overcoats,  Shooting  and  Golf  Capes,  &c.,  suitable  for  the 
present  season,  as  models  to  order  from,  or  for  immediate 
wear.  Patterns  arid  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  post  free. 
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Outfits  of  the  famous 

ELKINGTON 

PLATE 

Wear  liKe  Silver  for  Fifty  Years. 

ELKINGTON  has  been  a  household  word  for  quality 
for  the  past  ninety  years. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

ELKINGTON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

LONDON  SHOWROOMS: 

22,  Regent  St.,  S.W.  73,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

(Below  i-'iccadilly  Circus.)  * 

Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastlo. 
Calcutta,  Montreal,  Buenos  Aires,  etc. 


k  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suite!, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  &c.,  &c.,  each  suite  independent  of  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  anti  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling:  Requisites,  strong  anti  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

By  Appointment  to  IT. At.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Conulne 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

100,  MEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

f®3  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman  street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..£2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  / 1.  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms \  18,19,  20, 21, 22, The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Strwakt.  Manasing  Director 


t 


Made  from  the  finest 
direct  imported  Turkish 
Tobacco.  They  please  the 
most  fastidious  taste  and  are  fit 
to  smoke,  Avhich  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  ordinary  kind  now 
being  offered  to  the  public. 
They  can  be  obtained  from 
a!!  High-class  Tobacconists 
at  7/10  per  100,  a/2  50, 

Is,  2/1  25.  Jk 


Phone:  327  MAYFAIR. 


T  STABLISIIED 


Riding  and  Polo  Breeches, 

from  £ 1  13  G 

Semi-Riding  Breeches, 
from  £7  1  O 


W.  EVANS  MO. 

“  Truth  ”  says  ‘  ‘  Our  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  Tailoring  is  If  VANS,  who 
can  actually  fit.” 

Dress  Suits, 

from  5  Gns. 
Lounge  Suits, 

from  3  Gns. 

Our  steadily  increasing  trade 
with  readers  of  “Truth”  for 
many  years  past  is,  we  think, 
a  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  our  Fit  and  Workmanship. 
Gentlemen  who  are  unable  to 
call  can  rely  on  having  a  good 
fit  from  our  Easy  Self-Measure¬ 
ment  Form,  or  by  sending  old 
garments  as  a  guide  for  size. 


JANUARY,  1886.  Wire  :  EVANOPLIS, 

LONDON 

287,  Regent  St,  *lLondOIl, 

77, Gt,  Portland  St.  /  w. 

m 

“Field”  says:  “It  is  with 

■aJTr'ii , 

some  degree  of  confidence  that 

■■m as 

li 

tv  ' 

we  can  recommend  the  Breeches 

■  1  1 

m ill 

ipj#! 

made  by  W.  EVANS  &  Co.  The 

Mmm\ 

■MI  R 

cut  is  absolutely  correct.” 

psIkHI 

iff! 

Hfe 

LARGE  STOCK 

44  S 1 

si 

*  m 

I 

OF 

mm\ 

lit 

MATERIALS 

1  -  mm 

J-W==.r-;*.  i 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW, 

i '01 

' 

FOR 

0m 

Home,  Colonial,  and 

Foreign  Wear, 

AT 

Economical  Prices 

compatible  wdth  Best  Work. 


Flannel  Coat  &  Trousers, 

JS2  IO  O  £3  3  O 
JB3  15  O  &c. 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES 


CONDENSED  RULES. 


All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  PUZZLE 
Editor  Truth  building,  Carte ret-street,  Queen  .snnes-gute,  London,  S.»v, 
The  answers  must  lie  signed  by  a  nim-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  c;i*e  of  now  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  lirst  reply  sent. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,588. 

With  the  holiday  season  now  close  upon  us,  the  thoughts  of  those  of  us  who 
have  to  speud  most  of  the  year  working  in  offices  naturally  turn  with  pleasant 
anticipation  to  visions  of  woodland,  moor,  or  mountain,  of  green  fields,  river, 

or  sea -according  as  our  particular  fancy  runs.  ,  , 

IS  or  need  one  go  far  afield  for  any  of  these  things.  We  have  an  abundant 
choice  ami  variety  in  our  own  country.  Indeed,  in  attempting  a  definite  selec¬ 
tion  we  are  rather  apt  to  be  baffled  by  l einbctvvcis  tie  vichesse.  bo  many  paits  oi 
England  are  beautiful,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  give  one  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  another.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  interesting  question  which  I  now 
propose  to  invite  my  Competitors  to  answer, 

Which,  taken  in  Order  op  Merit,  are  the  Three  Most 
Beautiful  Counties  in  England. 

The  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  answer  to  this 

'UhlUbest  ”  answer  will  be  considered  that  which  most  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  ideal  answer  arrived  at  by  collating  all  answers  sent  in. 


The  term  “England”  is  to  be  strictly  interpreted.  I  propose  to  give  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  their  turns  later  on. 

No  Competitor  may  send  in  more  than  one  answer,  and  no  answer  must  con¬ 
tain  the  names  of  more  than  three  English  counties. 

There  is  nothing  further  to  add  except  that  all  answers  must  teach  TRUTH 
Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday,  July  26. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  or  REDDER,  winner  of  one-half  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,579,  is  Alfred  A.  Gibson,  Esq.,  9,  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  W.C. 

Eboracum.—  Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  but  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
you  to  have  supposed  you  ignorant  of  the  chestnut  to  which  iou  allude. 

Neptune.— Certainly  I  will  ask  your  rival  to  adopt  another  nom  de  plume ,  as 
you  clearly  have  first  claim. 

Otto.— I  note  the  printer’s  error,  which  I  much  regret. 

Ciletta.— In  cases  where  a  Competitor  has  only  won  part  of  a  Prize,  he,  or 
she,  is  still  eligible,  during  the  next  three  months,  to  take  Prize  money  up  to 
an  amount  representing  the  difference  between  the  sum  previously  won  and  the 
full  sum  of  Two  Guineas.  Thus,  in  your  own  case,  you  are  eligible  still  to  taka 
Prize  money  up  to  III  17s.  4d.  I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear  to  you. 

Wildcat.  -I  much  regret  the  misprints  and  will  take  due  account  of  the 
same. 


NOTICE. 

I  much  regret  that,  for  unavoidable  reasons,  the  Announcement  of  Prize 
Awards  has  to  he  held  over  for  another  week. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,585.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  ANY  STANDARD  ENGLISH  POET  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS  CONFERENCE. 


Nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

(King  John,  act  v.,  sc.  6.) 

2.  Let  them  be  well  used;  for  they  are  the 
ibstract,  and  brief  chronicles'  of  the  time. 

(Hamlet,  act  ii.,  sc.  2.) 

Blencathra. 

Be  just  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  he  thy  country  s, 
Thy  God’s,  and  truth’s. 

(Henry  VIII.) 

2.  I  prefer  not  talking  ;  only  this— i 
Let  each  man  do  his  best. 

(Henry  IV.,  Pt.  1.) 

Simplex. 

L.  All,  all  but  touth,  drops  dead-born  from  the 
Press. 

(Pope,  Epi.  to  Satires,  Dialogue  2,  line  226.) 

2.  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  means 

On  which  the  arm  of  progress  leans, 

Man’s  noblest  mission  to  advance, 

His  woes  assuage,  his  weal  enhance. 

His  rights  enforce,  ihis  wrongs  redress— 
Mightiest  of  mighty  is  the  Press. 

(Sir  John  Bowring.)  ,  , 

Eboracum. 

iijVtU 

1.  The  voices  of  our  universal  sea. 
(Tennyson,  A  Welcome  to  Marie  Alexandrovna, 

verse  ii.,  line  6.) 

2.  We  that  were  bred  overseas  wait  and  would 
speak  with  our  kin. 

dueling,  A  Song  of  the  English— The  Song  of  the 
Sons,  line  8.) 

S'aemund. 

1.  Here  shall  the  Press  the  People’s  right  maintain, 
Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain  ; 
Here  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw, 
Pledged  to  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Law. 

(Joseph  Story,  Life  of  Story,  Vol.  I.,  p.  127.) 

2.  Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast,  where’r  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

(Oliver  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller,  line  73.) 

J.  McGrigor  Allan. 

1.  We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country. 
(Byron,  Doge  of  Venice,  act  ii.,  sc.  2.) 

2.  Stick  to  your  journal  course 
(Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  act  iv.,  sc  2.) 

Petite 

1.  Here  shall  the  Press  the  People’s  right  maintain, 
Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain 
(J.  Story.) 


2.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
(Hamlet.) 


She. 


1,  Prithee,  think, 

There’s  livers  out  of  Britain. 

The  o-rammar  might  be  better,  but  it  is  Shake 
speare’s.— Cymbeline,  act  iii.,  sc.  4,  line  142.) 

2.  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me— how  can 
help  England?  ,,  „ 

(Browning,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea.; 
v  .  Tony. 

Love  thou  thv  land,  with  love- far  brought 
From  out*  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 
Thro’  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 


2.  Watch  what  main  currents  draw  the  years : 
Cut  prejudice  against  the  grain  : 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain  : 

Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers. 

(Tennyson,  Love  Thou  Thy  Land,  The  Works  of 
Tennyson,  Macmillan,  1889.  1.  Page  64.  2.  Page  65.) 

Ben  Ezra. 

1.  O  ye  great  authors,  luminous,  voluminous. 

Ye  twice,  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes, 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illu¬ 
mine  us. 

(Byron’s  Don  Juan,  Canto  35.) 

2.  The  newspapers,  too,  made  no  little  ado, 
Though  a  different  version  each  managed  to 

dish  up. 

In  one  thing,  indeed,  all  the  journals  agreed, 
Spite  of  politics,  bias,  or  party  collusion, 

Viz.,  to  give  when  they’d  further  accounts  of  the 
deed, 

Full  particulars  soon  in  a  later  edition. 
(Barham’s  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Lay  of  St. 
Gengulphus.) 

Six  Knobs. 

1.  For  he  oares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press. 

(Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  11,  1,  79.) 

2.  Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs  and  puff. 

(Coriolanus,  11,  1,  230.) 

Georges  Lisle. 

For  a’  this,  an*  a’  that. 

It’s  coming  .yet,  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o  er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a’  that. 

(Bums,  A  Man’s  a  Man  for  a’  That.) 
v  Ven®. 

1.  I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 
In  the  great  Press’  freedom, 

To  p’int  the  people  to  the  goal. 

An’  in  the  traces  lead  ’em. 

(J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers.) 

2.  Here  shall  the  Press  the  People’s  right  main¬ 
tain, 

Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gam ; 
Here  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw. 
Pledg’d  to  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Law. 

(Joseph  Story,  Motto  of  the  Salem  Register.) 

Alma. 

1.  Then  bail  to  the  Press!  chosen  guardian  of 
freedom  ! 

Strong  sword-arm  of  justice,  bright  sunbeam 
of  truth. 

(Horace  Greely,  The  Press.) 

2.  And  press,  with  vigour,  on. 

(Ph.  Doddrige,  Zeal  and  Vigour.) 

Nemo. 

That  ye  may  talk  together,  brother  to  brother’s 

f  £1>C6 

Thus  for  the  good  of  your  peoples — thus  for  the 
pride  of  the  race. 

Now  must  ye  speak  to  your  kinsmen,  and  they 
must  speak  to  you, 

After  the  use  of  the  English,  in  straight  flung 
words,  and  few. 

Stand  to  your  work,  and  be  wise — certain  of 
sword  and  pen. 

Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods,  but  men  in  a 
world  of  men  ! 

(Kipling,  Song  of  the  English,  The  Seven  Seas.) 
v  1  Ballantrae. 


1.  To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

(Tennyson,  Ulysses.) 

2.  That  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 

One  equal  temper  of  hcroio  hearts 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 
(Tennyson,  Ulysses.) 

Corny. 

1.  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Behold 
The  arch-enchanter’s  wand  itself  a  nothing  1 
But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master  hand 
To-  paralyse  the  Csesars — and  to  strike 
The.  loud  earth  breathless!  Take  away  the 
sword  ; 

States  can  be  saved  without  it ! 

(Lord  Lytton,  Richelieu,  act  ii.,  sc.  2.) 

2,  See  divers  men’s  opinions  !  Unto  some 

The  very  printing  of  ’em  makes  them  news; 
That  have  not  the  heart  to  believe  anything 
But  what  they  see  in  print. 

(Ben  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  act  i.,  sc.  2.) 

Toller. 

1.  Stick  to  your  journal  course.  ...... 

(Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  act  iv.,  se.  2,  line  12.) 

2.  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever . 

(Daniel  Webster,  Speeches,  Second  Speech  on 
Foot’s  Resolution.) 

Arlos. 

1.  With  patriot  zeal  inspire  every  breast. 
From  A  British  Philippic,  line  12,  by  Mark  Aken- 
®ide.) 

2.  Come,  bright  Improvement  1  on  the  car  of 
Time, 

And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to 
clime. 

(From  the  pleasures  of  Hope,  lines  321  and  322,  by 
T.  Campbell.) 

Ciletta. 

1.  Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue, 

And  our  voices  are  Imperial. 

(King  Henry  V.,  act  iii.,  sc.  6.) 

2.  Tq  show  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure. 

(Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  2.) 

Verbum  Sat. 

1.  Fire  in  each  eye  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

(Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  line  5.) 

2.  Here  shall  the  Press  tile  People's  right  main¬ 

tain, 

Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain. 
Joseph  Story,  Motto  of  the  Salem  Register.) 

Almaviva. 

1.  Pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join’d ; 

So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

(Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox.) 

2.  Who  mix’d  reason  with  pleasure  and  wisdom 

with  mirth. 

(Goldsmith,  Retaliation.) 

Sapper. 

1.  Here  shaU  the  Press  the  People’s  right  main¬ 

tain.  .  ,  . 

(Joseph  Story,  Motto  of  the  Salem  Register.) 

2.  To  mould  a  mighty  State’s  decrees. 

(Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  stanza  3.) 
v  Nin-Nin. 


J 
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Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  "sword. 

(E.  G.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Richelieu.) 

Maccam. 

I  wear  my  pen  as  others  do  their  sword. 
(John  Oldham,  Satire  upon  a  Printer.) 

Asthore. 

.  1.  I  come  to  bid  the  hatchet’s  labour  cease. 

And  smoke  with  friends  the  calumet  of  peace. 
(Subjects  for  Painters,  verse  2,  Peter  Pindar.) 

2.  Right  honest  watch  dogs  of  the  State. 
(E.rpostulatOry  Odes,  Ode  II.,  Peter  Pindar.) 

Clyde. 

s 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  a«  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  fotim, 
Survey  oqr  Empire,  and  behold,  our  home. 

(The  Corsair,  Byron,  Canto  I.,  et.  1.) 

Iris. 

1.  One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  fifty  years  of  reason  : 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

(Wordsworth,  To  My  Sister.) 

1.  To  reverence  the  king  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their 
king. 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs.’ 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
(Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King.) 

Stutite. 

Join  we  together  for  the  public  good 
In  what  we  can. 

(W.  Shakespeare,  2  Henry  VI.,  act  i.,  sc.  1.) 

Bromleyite. 

1.  Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o’er  the  deep. 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee, 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts. 

(Mrs.  Hemans.) 

2.  Be  just  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country’s, 


Thy  God’s,  and  truth’s. 

(Shakespeare.) 


Nymph. 


A  people  good,  a  nation  great. 


Holly. 


1.  The  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  for  men’s 

illusions  given. 

(Moore,  Sacred  Songs.) 

2.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want. 

(Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.,  sc.  3.) 

Crank. 


1.  Such,  sons  of  Britain  !  are  the  guides  ye  trust. 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just! 
Tet  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure, 
Their  judgments  niee,  or  their  decision  sure, 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 

A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

(G.  Crabbe,  The  Newspaper.) 

2.  Your  whole  commission,  in  one  line’s  enrolled. 
Be  valiantly  free,  .but  not  too  bold. 

(John  Day,  Introduction  to  The'  Parliament  of 
Bees.) 

Oxonian. 

1-  We,  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

(9.  Johnson,  Prologue  on  Opening  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.) 

2.  Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail. 

(Sam  Johnson,  Prologue  to  The  Tragedy  of  Irene.) 

Sophia. 

1.  Syllable's  govern  the  world. 

(From  Power,  by  John  Selden.) 

2.  Here  shall  the  Press  the  People’s  right  main¬ 

tain. 

(Motto  of  the  Salem  Register,  Life  of  Story,  vol.  i.) 
by  Joseph  Story.) 

Frederick. 

1.  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 
(Goldsmith,  Traveller,  lines  3 '’6-7.) 

2.  His  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  snake  the  orb 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder. 

(Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  v.,  sc.  2.) 

Austerite. 

1.  Joint  heirs  and  kinsfolk,  leagues  of  wave 
Nor  length  of  years  can  part  us. 

(Whittier,  To  Englishmen,  verse  7,  from  poems 
In  War  Time.) 

2.  Take  away  the  sword  ; 

States  can  be  saved  without  it ;  bring  the  pen. 
(Bulwer  Lytton,  from  Richelieu,  act  ii. ,  sc.  2.) 

Allegro. 

1.  In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay. 
(Crabbe,  The  Birth  of  Flattery.) 

2.  They  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 

(Cowper,  The  Pineapple  and  Bee.) 

Milliner. 

1.  The  itch  that  knows  no  cure 
But  daily  paper  friction. 

(R.  Browning,  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisie,  LXXVI.) 

2.  When  Casear  says,  Do  this, 

It  is  performed. 

(Shakespeare,  Julius  Cassar,  Antony,  act:  i.,  sc.  2.) 

Fuscus  II. 


1.  Take  the  good,  the  gods  provide  thee. 
(Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast,  Part  V.) 

2.  Glory  and  gain  the  industrious  tribe  provoke. 
(Pftpe,  The  Dunciad,  Book  II.,  line  33.) 

Mary. 

1.  See  o’er  the  cumber’d  plain, 

Clearing  a  stage, 

Scattering  the  past  about 
Comes  the  new  age ! 

Bards  make  new  poems, 

Thinkers  new  schools, 

Statesmen  new  systems, 

Critics  new  rules. 

All  things  begin  again ; 

Life  is  their  prize ; 

Earth  with  their  deeds  they  fill, 

Fill  with  their  cries ! 

(Matthew  Arnold.) 

2.  We  are  all  equal :  every  whit 

Of  land  that  God  gives  men  here  is  their  wit. 
(Francis  Beaumont’s  Letter  to  Ben  Joneon.) 

Be  true.  Be  fearless. 

Be  loyal  to-  the  promptings  of  your  own  soul.  .  .  . 
...  Be  not  afraid  to  thrust  aside  half-truths  and 
grasp  the  whole. 

(Ralph  Waldo  Trine.) 

Morvan, 

1.  With  rich  and  constant  pen. 

(Gower,  Pericles  IV.) 

2.  Now  we  speak  upon  our  due, 

And  our  voice  is  imperial. 

(Henry  V.,  act  iii.,  ec.  6.) 

Thersites.  % 

[[j16  courts  are  filled  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth  or  entering  in 
A  thoroughfare  of  news;  where  some  devise 
things  never  heard,  some  mingle  truth  with  lies  ; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat, 
intent  to  hear  and  eager  to  repeat. 

(Dryden’s  Trans,  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.  XII.) 

2-  ®ow  ®hall  I  speak  thee  or  thy  pow’r  address, 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatrv,  the  Press’ 

By  thee  religion,  liberty’,  and  laws 
Exert  their  influence  and  advance  their  cause* 
liy  thee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh’s  land  ’ 
befell 

Diffused,  make  earth  the.  vestibule  of  hell  • 
wkef0Untain>  at  which  drink  the  good  and 

Thou  ever  bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies; 

.Like  Men  s  dread  probationary  free, 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  with  thee  ! 

(Cowper,  The  Progress  of  Error.) 

Piers  Peniles. 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is 
imperial. 

((Shakespeare,  King  Henry  V.,  act  iii,,  sc.  6.) 

Leaf  Rule. 
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FIGGIS  44  and  45,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  of  Samuel  Figgis  &  Co.,  Produce  Brokers. 

FP  F  D  F  P T  C  T  A  M  FX  pw p m  t/c  rvvr5 ’  the  Federated  Malay  States  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Antwerp. 

1  IvEArRwerpJAMEb  CtIARLES  LOUIS  I  OIRSON,  14,  Rue  le  Peletier,  Paris,  Director  of  the  Society  Financier  des  Caoutcl 

PERCY  KILNER  READ,  5  and  7,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  E.C.,  Director  of  Joseph  Tetley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tea  Merchants. 

rrT,rmnT,m  „  .  TECHNICAL  ADVISER. 

HERBERT  WRIGHT,  Assoc.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  (late  Controller,  Government  Experiment  Station,  Ceylon). 

S  TOCKBRQKERS 

J.  SILVERSTON  AND  CO.,  27,  Throgmorton-street  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C.  ;  ZORN  AND  LEIGH  HUNT  q  i  A  r< 
Winchester -street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C.  ’  DUN  1,  3  and  4,  Great 

AUDITORS. 

GEORGE  A.  TOUCHE  AND  CO., Basildon  House,  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

BANKERS 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA,  32  Bishopsmite-street  Within  Tnnd™  up  tup 
P°SS°IALBANK  0FSC0TLAND*  LTD-  «.  I-*-*""*  London, 

SOLICITORS.—  S1IBBARD,  GIBSON  AND  CO.,  21,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES  (pro  tern.). 

^  .  ''  •  LACK,  Mincing-lane  House,  59,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 

OfflT2roC/yhc0CompT„TPa’’1'  °an  be  °b*ainCtl  fr°m  the  BankCrS'  B^kers,  Solicitors,  or  the 
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Fidelity  Guarantees 

Policies  are  granted  at  low  rates  of 
premium  by  THE 

LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  AC01DEMT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

For  prospectus  and  full  particulars,  apply  : — 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office-.  70,  COHNHILL,  E.C. 


Capital,  Fully  Subscribed  £ 2,250,000 . 


'mmmm 


EVERY  fill 


who  lias  sons  and  daughters  to 
Educate  should  read 

“THE  RISING  GENERATION.’ 


Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  3VSuts.9a5  J[  JF1  JEd  Assurance. 

48.  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  OKE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchf.re  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone:  1,573,  Holborn. 


@«rEFFERVE5C£NCE  PURELY"  NATURAL^ 

V3 


NATURAL 

MINERAL  TABLE  WATER 

at  all  Cltemisls,  Wint  Merchants.  Stores.  Hotels,  «c. 

Sole  Agents:  IMCiitAlVg  &  ROYE-C.  LTfh  Iomoom.ILiverpuoi..  Bristol 

THE  FOSITiONS  WE  HAVE  OPEN 

are  Positions  that  are  not  met  with  every  day — they  are  all 
Special  Positions  which  Call  for,  and  Pay  for  Special  Abifily. 
Each  Position  affords  an  Opportunity  for  a  man  with  Special 

Knowledge  to  realise  his  true  value.  They  are  all  High-grade 

Positions  in  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising,  and  Travelling 
capacities,  and  the  salaries  they  offer  range  from  £  1  SO  to  £  1,000 
a  year.  If  you  think  that  you  can  fill  one  of  them — write  us  to-day 

HAPCOODS  ltd  167c’  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C 

nrtrCjiCAyJL/iJ,  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester 

(Registered  m  Guernsey ). 


A  FAMOUS  WATCH 


The  “ACME”  Lever  Watch  is  a 

typical  instance  of  the  unusual  value 
for  money  li.  Samuel’s  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  sales  enable  him  to  oiler 
his  customers. 
3,000  equally  sur¬ 
prising  bargains 
will  be  found  in 
the  magnificent 


St  sts 


\  /  Ah 


H.  Samujsl’s 

‘ACME’^vi! 

ep  K  /  Keywindsame 
~  ®  /  "price.  In  gold 
cases  (without 
albert)  £3  10s 


Beautifnl  18-ct.  half¬ 
hoop  GEM  RING. 
Diamonds  &  Rubies 
or  Sapphires  £4176 


FREE 

WATCH  & 

JEWEL 

ALBUM 

sent  by  return 


% 


■/I 


% 


on  receipt  of  postcard. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY,  or  call  at 
178,  Strand,  W.C. 

Ask  lose*  the  “Acme  ”  Silver  Lever ! 

H.  SAMUEL 

MARKET  8T.,  MANCHESTER. 

ChiefLondon  Branch:  178,  Strand, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£79,000,000 


ALLIANCE' 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed 

Chairman  ■■ 

Rt.  Mon.  EOTMSCMILD,  G-G.Y.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

BEATBH  DUTIES.— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of : 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  ] 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

SUGQME  TAX.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  | 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 
Hoi  ms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

1  3  ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Aeei  DENTAMWjip  RP0  RATI  0  N 

©VARANT^^H^IMITED.  ly^j 

=PTf_r>]  i  EMPOWERED  BY  V  ■.  ■■ 

J  V  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  f  1 


PARLIAMENT 


Chairmarv-  SIR  THOMAS  H EW  ITT.  K  G 


F 


Guarantees  of  Fidelitt 
Employers'  Liability: 
Excess  Bad  Debt. 
Mortgage. 


A  c,et5  e*eeed 

&  £2.000,000! 


HEAD 
OFFICE:- 


Indemnity  against  liability  for 
Accidents  to  the  Public. 

(Drivers  Motor  Car  and  General) 
Boilerand  Lift  Inspeettohand  Insurance 

Y?air^Pa‘doVGP 

Mr  £7,000,000. 

eltreej 


ll1o0r^le3lfL^DOM 


Richard  J  Pauli 

Genera /  Manager 
&  Secretary 


British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E  C. 

Act  as  Trustees,  Executors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circalarsto  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,"  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomow-Iane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


Speedily  cure  Acidity,  Flatulence,  Heartburn,  Impuye  Breath,  Indigestion, 
Hi»rrhce\  &c.  Prevent  many  an  lllliesft.  Highly  recommended  by 
tho  Med  cal  Profession.  8  *‘d  by  all  ChemistH  and  Stores.  Biscuits,  13.,  2s  ,  and 
4  .  per  ti"  :  P"wder.  2s.  »nd  4\  per  botfl*;  Lozenge  Ih.  1  rer  t.in. 

10  anyone  in  the  United  Kingdom  sending  this  Coupon  to 


SAMPLES  KK 

J.  JL.  ISKAOG  Iit<l 


14.  Wigiuore  St,  London,  W.  (24.' 


•’[ itnWM^rn,tA8^r/Pri*n°K  byLoVE,*  L‘niited,  Dane-street,  High  Holborn.  W.C.,  and  Published  byH.  Labouchkre  at  10, Bolt-ct.,  Tleet-st. ,E.C., 

m  the  Utyol  London.  Cheques aud  TostOffice  Ordersshould  be  niadepayable  to  Reginald  IS.  B00K.KK,  “Truth”  Buildings,  Carteret-st.,  Queen  Anue’s-gate,  S.  W. 

Buurtd  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 


QTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

Vi  tuition.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particulars 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansons, 
Loudon,  \Y.C. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


The  PERFECT  COCOA 
which  does  o.ot 


of  Grocers,  Chemists,  artel  SUres. 

SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


/  ONE  GUINEA  A-fl 
/  In  Stock  Sizes  &  ® 


NEW  PATTERNS  NOW  READY. 
This  handsome  Skirt  is  stylishly  made  in 
a  large  variety  of  Heather  Mixture  and 
Check  Tweeds.  Also  in  Black  and  N  avy. 
STOCK  SIZES.  21  in.  waist, 

length  38,  40,  42  in .  21a. 

SPECIAL  SIZES,  made  to 

measure . 23s. 

LARGE  SIZES,  from  27  in.  to 

30  in.  waist  .  2Ss. 

Over  30  in.  waist  prices  on  application. 
COATS  MADE  TO  MATCH  SKIRTS. 

Estimates  on  Application. 

NOTE.  — All  our  business  is  done  direct  from 
headquarters,  Caledonian  House,  Glasgow. 
[VP  Caledonian  House, 

U  «%  B  6-s  185,  Sauchiehall  St.,  GLASGOW, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Splendid !  Thanks ! ! 


One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina¬ 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  A  slight  indisposition— 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  “below  par’’ — is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 

Beecham’s 


Pills 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution—  check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion,  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anaemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecliam’s  Pills. 
AH  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  tiiat  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAIYVS  PILLS 


Deserve  AH  Praise. 


The  (deal 
TONIC- 
LAXATIVE. 

The  safest,  surest,  and  most  valuable  remedy  for  NERVOUS, 
STOMACH,  LIVER,  and  KIDNEY  TROUBLES.  They  purify  the 
blood  and  brace  up  the  entire  system.  Avoid  Substitutes.  Money 
returned  in  full  if  not  satisfied  (see  printed  guarantee  sent  with  each  bottle 
of  the  tablets).  1/1 J,  2/9. 4/6. &  11/-,  of  chemists,  or  direct  from  DR.  MARTIN’S 
MEDICINE  CO.  (Dept.  T),  G,  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


CHOCOLATE, 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

DIABETE  S. 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  all  Chemists,  <&v. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  «S  CO.,  Ltd., 
143,  York  Rd.,  London,  N. 


Sold  in  boxes,  price  1/11  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


Patterns 

and 

Measure- 1 
meat 
Form 
Post  1 
,  Free.  I 


“SMART,  COMFORTABLE,  DURABLE." 

COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

Famous 


CALEDONIAN 
SKIRT 


GOLFING 
OR  WALKING 


Shcmnel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Beaufort  tried  “  YANATAS  ”  during  a 
passage  from  Waterford  to  Milford  and  found  it  perfectly 
successful ;  and  hitherto  the  Duchess  had  been  invariably 
ill  at  sea.  “  YANATAS  ”  on  sale  at  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/- 
(post  paid)  from  Starkie,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


“Cultores  Veritatis  Fraudis  Inimici.” — Cicero . 


No.  1699.  Yol.  LXVI. 


Wednesday,  July  21,  1909. 


Price  Sixpence. 
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The  Editor  of  “  Truth  ’’  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
lest  of  his  ability ,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page,  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance,  Insurance ,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant's ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth"  entitled 
“  Mammon  ” 


An  Index  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Volume  of  Truth  will  be 
forwarded,  post  -  free,  to  any  address  on  application  to 
the  Publisher,  10,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,' E.C.  The  half-yearly 
Volume  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  address,  price  25 s. 


ENTRE  NOUS. 

- «o« - 

IT  is  expected  that  the  Kir  -  and  Queen  will  pay  after¬ 
noon  visits  next  week,  when  staying  at  Goodwood, 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  at  Arundel  Castle, 
and  to  Lord  Leconfield  at  Petwort-h  House. 

The  King  has  stayed  at  Goodwood  during  the  race 
week  nearly  every  summer  (except  when  kept  away  by 
illness  or  family  mourning)  for  over  forty-four  years, 


and  the  Queen  has  frequently  accompanied  his  Majesty. 
The  Goodwood  estate  was  purchased  by  the  first  Duke 
of  Richmond  from  the  Comptons  in  1720.  The 
house  has  no  special  architectural  merit,  hut  the 
interior  is  admirably  arranged,  and  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  pictures,  china,  tapestry;  historical  relics, 
and  objets  d’art.  The  portraits  are  very  fine,  and 
include  the  famous  picture  of  Charles  I.,  Henriette 
Marie,  and  the  Princes  Charles  and  James,  by  Van 
Dyck,  which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Orleans 
Gallery  for  £1,100;  also  the  noble  portrait  of  the  third 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  Reynolds.  The  drawing-room 
contains  a  superb  collection  of  Sevres  china,  which  was 
given  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  third  Duke. 


The  second  State  Rail  was  more  largely  attended  than 
the  first  one  had  been,  and  the  spectacle  was  very 
brilliant,  both  when  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Rojml 
family  entered  the  room  in  procession,  and  when  their 
Majesties  went  out  to  supper,  conducted  as  on  entering. 
The  Royal  supper  is  always  served  at  a  buffet,  a  sitting- 
down  meal  being  unknown  at  the  Palace.  A  state 
quadrille  was  formed  directly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
King  and, Queen,  the  Royalties  dancing  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  room,  while  guests  who  had  previously 
been  instructed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  at  the 
sides.  The  younger  Royalties  joined  in  several  of  the 
other  dances. 


The  Queen  has  been  suffering  from  neuralgia  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  her  Majesty  was  in  consider¬ 
able  pain  during  her  visit  to  Lancashire,  although  she 
managed  to  fulfil  the  various  public  engagements  which 
had  been  arranged  for  her.  There  has  been  some  idea 
of  the  Queen  going  to  Sehwalbach  next  month  for  a 
course  of  the  baths. 


Several  of  the  weekly  papers  announced  that-  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Victoria 
would  be  present  at  Sandown  Park  races  on  Friday,  and 
one  imaginative  journal  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
arrangements  for  their  reception.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  never  was  any  idea  of  her  Majesty  or  the 
Princesses  going  to  Sandown  last  week. 


It-  has  been  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to 
accompany  their  Majesties  to  Goodwood,  and  that  he 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
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at  “  the  House  ”  for  the  races,  while  the  Princess  is  stated 
to  be  going  to  Barton  Manor,  the  Royal  residence  in 
Osborne  Park,  “  for  a  stay  of  some  weeks.”  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  James  at  West  Dean  Park  next  week  from 
Monday  until  Friday,  and  the  Princess  will  not  stay  at 
Barton  Manor  for  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 


Princess  Louise  Duchess  of  Argyll  is  to  visit  York 
next  week  during  the  Pageant,  and  H.R.H.  will  be  the 
guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Wenlock  at  Escric.k  Park. 
There  is  to  be  a  special  service  in  York  Minster  next 
Sunday,  in  connection  with  the  Pageant,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  will  preach  the  sermon,  and  he  may 
be  trusted  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  being  a  fine 
historical  scholar.  Escrick  is  a  handsome  Elizabethan 
house,  with  a  fine  library  and  a  few  good  pictures, 
including  a  noble  Gainsborough.  There  are  charming 
gardens,  and  a  large  and  well-wooded  park,  which  is 
nearly  level. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  very  anxious  indeed  to  reach 
Cowes  before  the  close  of  the  regatta  week,  so  his 
Majesty  and  the  Queen  propose  to  arrive  in  the  Solent 
from  San  Sebastian  in  the  Royal  yacht  directly  after  the 
departure  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
are  expected  to  leave  Cowes  Roads  on  Thursday, 
August  5. 

Princess  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  was  married 
privately  and  unexpectedly  on  Thursday  to  the  Infante 
Alfonso,  elder  son  of  the  Infanta  Eulalie  and  Don 
Antonio,  Duca  di  G-alliera,  only  son  of  the  late  Due  de 
Montpensier,  and  first  cousin  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Due  d’Orleans.  The  civil  marriage  took  place  at 
the  Chateau  of  Rosenau,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and 
the  wedding  party  afterwards  drove  to  Coburg,  where 
there  was  a  religious  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Later  there  was  another  ceremonial,  when  the 
benediction  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  given  by  the 
Court  Chaplain. 

Princess  Beatrice  was  twenty-five  in  April,  while 
Don  Alfonso  is  more  than  two  years  her  junior. 
The  couple  were  betrothed  about  two  years  ago,  when 
Princess  Beatrice  was  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  but  after  a  few  months  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  broken  off  because  the  Princess  then  refused 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Princess  Beatrice  has  now  changed  her  religion,  as 
a  member  of  the  Royal  family  of  Spain  could  not  marry 
a  Protestant. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  deprived  Don  Alfonso  of  his 
rank  and  titles  as  a  punishment  for  his  having  married 
without  previously  obtaining  permission,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  offence  will  soon  be  forgiven,  as 
Princess  Beatrice  is  a  close  friend  of  the  Queen.  It  is 
odd  that  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  should  have  brought  their  husbands  into  trouble 
in  the  same  way.  The  Grand  Duke  Cyril  Vladimirovitch 
was  “  disgraced  ”  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  when  he 
married  the  divorced  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  but  after 
some  time  he  was  pardoned. 


The  Duchess  of  Albany  and  Princess  Louise  of  Wied 
have  been  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cazalet  at  Fcir- 
lawn,  near  Tonbridge.  Mr.  Cazalet’s  place  is  celebrated 
for  a  fine  pinetum  and  a  labyrinth  of  yew  trees,  which 
are  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Harry  Vane,  the 
famous  Parliamentary  leader,  who  was  beheaded  in  1662. 
He  is  believed  to  walk  about  in  the  night  with  his  head 
under  his  arm.  During  their  stay  at  Fairlawn  the 
Duchess  and  Princess  Louise  visited  Lord  and  Lady 
Sackville  at  Knole  Park. 

Prince  Albert  of  Schleswig-PIolstein  is  to  arrive  in 
England  this  week  from  Germany  on  a  visit  to  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian.  It  is  expected  that  Prince 
Albert  will  be  married  before  long.  He  is  the  ultimate 
heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke 
of  Sc.hleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg,  brother  of  the 
G  e  r  m  an  Empress. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  are  again  in  residence  at 
the  Viceregal  Lodge,  where,  at  this  season,  viceregal 
duties  are  in  abeyance  and  quite  optional.  Dublin  is 
given  over  to  the  tourists  and  trippers.  Dublin  Castle 
has  become  a  special  object  of  sight-seeing  interest 
since  the  modern  mystery  of  the  Crown  jewels  was 
added  to  the  ancient  history  and  traditions  of  the  place. 
Last  week  an  echo  of  the  mystery,  which,  in  Ireland,  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  mystery,  except  to  the  public,  was 
heard  in  the  Dublin  magisterial  court,  and  recalled  the 
sensation  of  the  mysterious  theft. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces  and  Lady  Lyttelton 
were  in  Dublin  last  week,  when  they  were  present  at 
the  annual  prize  distribution  in  the  Royal  Hibernian 
School  for  the  Sons  of  Soldiers,  at  the  institution  in 
the  Phcenix  Park. 

The  LTnder-Secretary,  Sir  James  Dougherty,  has  been 
making  an  official  tour  through  parts  of  Ireland. 
Essentially  a  discreet  official,  with  no  tendency  to  bril¬ 
liant  manifestations  of  individualism,  his  official  tours 
are  unattended  by  the  sensational  developments  which 
used  frequently  to  follow  those  of  his  brilliant  predessor. 
Sir  James  is  credited  in  Ireland  with  keeping  strictly 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dublin  Castle  red-tape, 
beyond  which  Sir  Antony  so  frequently  strayed. 

THE  RAIN  AND  THE  DEATH-RATE. 

When  weeping  summer  days  depress 
And  skies  funereal  frown, 

We  still  have  cause  for  thankfulness  : 

It  keeps  the  death-rate  down. 

It  holds  us  to  the  house  confined 
In  country  and  in  town  ; 

It  spoils  our  sports.  But  never  mind ; 

It  keeps  the  death-rate  down. 

It  wrecks  my  lady’s  picture  hat ; 

It  makes  her  smart  new  gown 

A  draggled  ruin.  What  of  that? 

It  keeps  the  death-rate  down. 

I  wondered,  puzzling,  why  it  should, 

And  meeting  Hodge,  a  clown, 

I  asked  :  “  What  makes  wet  summers  good 
For  keeping  death-rates  down  1  ” 

“  Why,  sir,  it  be  as  plain  as  day,” 

And  he  wagged  his  hoary  crown, 

“  Death  knows  his  job  :  he  woan’t  make  hay 
While  the  rain  be  coming  down.” 
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Amid  the  dreary  waste  of  argumentative  declama¬ 
tion  over  the  Budget  it  was  refreshing  to  watch  the 
process  of  a  little  drama  in  which  the  Minister  of 
Education  this  time,  and  not  the  Chancellor,  was  the 
leading  figure.  Mr.  Runciman  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  and  possibly  urged  thereto  by  some  permanent 
official,  thought  that  if  masters  had  to  teach  Cowper- 
Templeism,  they  ought  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  method 
in  which  that  rather  mysterious  religion  should  be 
imparted  to  the  scholar,  and  he  issued  a  regulation 
accordingly  to  take  effect  in  the  Training  Colleges.  The 
Nonconformist  party  in  the  House  promptly  held  a 
meeting,  and  practically  informed  Mr.  Runciman  that 
either  he  or  his  regulation  had  to  go — “  Se  soumettre 
ou  se  demettre,”  according  to  the  famous  formula  pre¬ 
sented  to  Marshal  MacMahon. 

Mr.  Runciman’s  choice  was  soon  made ;  he  climbed 
down,  and  the  very  next  day  the  obnoxious  regulation 
disappeared  into  the  Ewigkeit.  He  explained  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  “  enlarge  the  area  of  controversy,”  a 
sagacious  phrase  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  his 
colleague  the  Chancellor  had  taken  into  his  considera¬ 
tion  before  introducing  his  Budget.  So  whatever 
storms  may  assail  the  Treasury,  there  reigns  at  present 
in  the  Educational  Department  peace,  perfect  peace, 
though  the  embers  of  possible  controversy  still  glow 
fiercely  beneath  the  dull  but  treacherous  ashes. 

After  the  very  numerous  concessions  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  increment  tax  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  gold  mine  for  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
Treasury.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  real  battle  is  over  the  valuation.  The  land  taxers 
hardly  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  new  taxes  are 
not  worth  much  as  taxes,  but  they  cheerfully  accept 
them  because  valuation  is  involved  in  them.  The 
Opposition,  representing  the  land-holding  class,  find  it 
easy  to  pick  holes  in  the  proposals,  but  they  have  made 
no  progress  whatever  in  hindering  the  general  valua¬ 
tion,  which  they  rightly  regard  as  the  very  crux  of  the 
new  legislative  and  financial  changes. 

Sir  Felix  Schuster’s  article  in  this  month’s  “  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  ”  is  well  worth  the  perusal,  for  he  is  a 
very  able  expert  in  regard  to  national  finance,  and  he 
deals  with  the  issues  raised  by  the  Budget  as  an  expert, 
without  any  rhetorical  claptrap.  The  following  passage 
seems  to  me  particularly  reasonable: — - 

If  we  are  to  have  graduation,  let  it  be  logically  and  consistently 
carried  out.  This  is  not  done  in  regard  to  the  death  duties.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  in  France  and  Italy  they  are  charged  on  the 
inherited  share,  not  on  the  corpus  of  the  estate  as  with  us.  This 
seems  to  be  the  onlv  fair  way  of  carrying  out  this  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  deceased  owner  of  the  estate 
who  pays,  it  is  those  who  come  after  him,  and  if  the  burden 
is  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  ability  to  bear  it,  then, 
obviously,  the  scale  ought  to  'be  applied  to  the  inherited  share, 
not  to  the  total  amount  of  the  estate.  Under  the  present  system 
the  greatest  anomalies  exist.  An  estate  of  £100,000  pays  on  the 
new  scale  in  estate  and  legacy  duty  101  per  cent,  whether  left  to 
one  son  or  divided  among  five ;  so  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  man 
who  comes  into  a  property  of  £20,000  pays  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  scale  on  which  an  estate  of  £2Q,000  is  assessed 
is  6  per  cent.  Thus-  of  two  men  inheriting  £20,000,  one  pays 
£1,200  and  the  other  £2,000.  'More  extreme  cases  might,  of 
course,  be  given,  'but  the  illustration  is  sufficient.  One  of  the 
amendments  that  I  hope  will  be  brought  forward  and  carried 
will  be  that  the  share  inherited,  and  not  the  corpus  of  the  estate, 
should  be  the  'basis  of  assessment. 


Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Artistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  Rooms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
To  be  had  of  all  Decorators.  Factory  :  64,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  N. 


I  remember  spending  half  an  hour  over  a  cigar  trying 
to  convince  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt,  when  his 
Finance  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  ought  to  derive  all  death  duties  from  legacies,  the 
graduation  being  based  upon  the  amount  of  the  legacy 
and  not  on  the  corpus  of  the  estate.  But  my  proposal 
went  a  good  deal  further  than  that  of  Sir  Felix  Schuster. 
I  wanted  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  relatives 
and  strangers,  for  I  could  not  see  that,  beyond  per¬ 
haps  some  exemption  being  made  in  the  case  of  a  wife 
and  children,  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
anything  to  a  child — if  it  pleased  him  not  to  do  so — in 
excess  of  at  most  a  few  hundreds  per  annum. 

No  one,  I  contend,  has  any  natural  right  to  claim  that 
the  State  shall  carry  out  his  testamentary  wishes  after 
death.  So  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  he  is  non¬ 
existent,  and  his  rights  perish  with  him.  If  the  State 
agrees  to  superintend  the  disposal  of  the  property  he 
leaves,  it  has  a  right  to  fix  its  own  terms,  and  it  should 
see  that  the  disposal  is  to  its  advantage.  Nothing  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  community  than  that  many 
should  have  a  small  capital,  whereas  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  advantageous  that  a  few  should  have  a 
large  capital,  for  it  usually  happens  that  they  becomie 
mere  drones,  whereas  a  person  with  a  small  capital  seeks 
to  increase  it.  I  am  sorry  that  I  failed  to  convince  Sir 
William. 

Writing  as  a  simple  outsider,  I  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  one  singular  omission  in  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  cheap  divorce  for 
the  million  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Gorell’s  Bill  in  the 
Lords  and  elsewhere  during  the  week.  While  every 
one  is  deploring  the  decrease  in  the  marriage-rate  in 
this  and  all  other  civilised  countries,  no  one  seems  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  enormous  increase  which  could 
be  looked  for  were  the-  cost  of  being  divorced  no  greater 
than  that  of  being  married.  At  the  present  moment  no 
single  item  of  the  population  can  be  counted  on  for 
more  than  one  marriage,  and  even  with  extraordinary 
luck  not  more  than  three  or  four  can  be  achieved  by 
the  same  individual  in  a  lifetime.  Granted  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  divorce  for  a  round  payment  of,  say,  6s.  8d., 
not  only  would  thousands  be  ready  to  take  the  risk  of 
matrimony  who  at  present  avoid  it,  but  half-a-dozen 
marriages  a  year  would  be  within  the  reach  of  any  man, 
or  woman,  with  a  taste  that  way. 

Nobody  would  benefit  by  this  more  largely  than 
the  clergy.  At  present,  as  every  one  knows,  they  are 
miserably  underpaid,  while  their  individual  income 
for  officiating  at  weddings  is  so  small  as  to  be  con¬ 
temptible.  Once  make  divorce  an  every-day  matter, 
and  the  clergy  could  count  on  an  ever-increasing 
revenue  from  this  head.  Even  allowing  only  5s.  as  a 
fee,  and  the  ordinary  office  hours,  from  10  to  4,  the 
humblest  curate  might  earn  an  income  running  into 
four  figures,  and  the  wail  of  the  underpaid  vicar 
would  be  lost  in  pieans  of  prosperous  joy.  At  present, 
again,  the  complaint  is  general  that  the  best  men  avoid 
the  Church  as  a  profession,  seeing  little  prospect  of 
making  a  living,  much  less  a  fortune.  Under  a  system 
of  cheap  divorces  and  weekly  weddings,  this  problem, 
and  with  it  many  others,  would  find  immediate  solution. 
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Prince  von  Biilow  is  really  gone  at  last.  His  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  scene  is  an  event  of  great  significance 
for  Germany,  for  it  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
German  system  of  parliamentary  government.  In 
theory,  the  Chancellor  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor 
alone;  the  doctrine  that  he  must  enjoy  the  confidence 

of  the  Reichstag  has  never  yet  been  accepted.  Prince  von 

•  _____ 

Biilow  has  not  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
but  he  has  been  forced  to  resign  by  the  majority  of 
the  Reichstag.  Of  course,  if  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  is  anything  more  than  an  empty  formality,  the 
day  must  come  under  every  constitution  when  it  is 
officially  recognised  that  the  executive  cannot  govern 
without  the  support  of  the  parliament.  Germany 
seems  now  to  have  almost  reached  that  point.  By  the 
irony  of  events  this  result,  which  means  so  much  for 
German  Liberalism,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  con¬ 
servative  and  reactionary  elements  in  the  State. 

What  the  rest  of  the  world  is  most  concerned  with 
is  the  bearing  of  the  change  in  the  Chancellorship  upon 
Germany’s  foreign  relations.  After  the  hubbub  that 
arose  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Kaiser’s  confidences 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  his  Majesty  gave  through 
Prince  von  Biilow  a  sort  of  undertaking  that  he  would 
not  personally  intervene  in  international  politics,  and  he 
has  not  been  so  much  in  the  front  of  the  stage  since 
that  elate.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  however, 
unlike  his  predecessors,  has  had  no  diplomatic  or 
Foreign  Office  experience,  and  it  may  easily  result  from 
this  that  the  Emperor  will  be  more  in  evidence  than 
he  has  been  of  late.  This  may  mean  more  “  copy  ”  for 
the  newspapers,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
have  any  other  result. 

THE  ONLY  WAY ! 

Some  try  to  swim  across  the  Straits, 

Sad  mortals !  though  the  gods  still  smile, 

And  leave  the  matter  to  the  Fates 
In  the  fine  old  Olympic  style. 

Some  try  to  flutter  through  the  air 

’T'wixt  England  and  the  land  of  France; 

In  fact,  what  won’t  a  mortal  dare 
To  win  a  name  for  mere  romance! 

But  I  who  seek  to  risk  no  limb. 

Nor  make  the  watery  deep  my  bed, 

I  neither  care  to  fly  nor  swim, 

And  cross-  the  Straits  by  boat  instead. 

I  am  asked  to  mention  that  next  year's  Suffolk  County 
Ball  will  be  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  January  20. 
The  date  is  very  sensibly  announced  a  long  time  before¬ 
hand  in  order  that  people  may  make  their  engagements 
accordingly. 

The  King  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  Provident  Surgical  Appliance 
Society.  The  work  of  this  charity  was  strongly  com¬ 
mended  a  few  weeks  ago  in  'Truth,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  it  has  received  such  valuable  help. 

Sir  William  Dunbar  has  retired  from  the  office  of 
Registrar-General  under  the  age  clause,  and  lie  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet,  one  of  the  Com- 

MALOJA,Engadine, Switzerland . — Palace  Hotel  &  Chateau  Belve¬ 
dere,  6.000  ft.  altitude.  Completely  renovated  1906.  Private  Baths, 
Golf.  Tennis.— Ed.  Smart,  Mgr.  Prospectus  on  application. 
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missioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  The  salary  is  £1,200  a 
year.  Mr.  Mallet  was  for  some  years  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Balfour  when  at  the  Treasury.  The  Commissionership 
vacated  by  Mr.  Mallet’s  promotion  is  also  worth  £1,200 
a  year. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland  will  return  to  . 
Welbeck  Abbey  at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  they  are 
to  entertain  a  large  house  party  for  the  Welbeck  Estate 
Agricultural  Show,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Abbey 
park  during  the  first  week  of  August.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  will  leave  Welbeck  on  August  9  for  Lang- 
well  House,  where  they  are  to  reside  for  two  months. 
The  deer  forests  and  moors  of  Braemore  and 
Langwell,  which  were  purchased  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland  in  1859,  comprise  about  45,000  acres,  and  thc}r 
afford  first-rate  and  very  varied  sport.  Langwell  House 
is  on  the  coast  of  Caithness,  near  Berriedale,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  very  bleak,  but  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  Langwell  and  Berriedale  have  some  pleasant 
woodland  scenery.  The  Duke’s  house  is  built  on  a 
plateau  between  these  two  valleys. 

Lord  and  Lady  Bute,  who  have  been  staying  for 
some  time  at  Mount  Stuart,  near  Rothesay,  will  enter¬ 
tain  a  large  party  next  week  at  Cardiff  Castle  for  the 
Welsh  Pageant.  The  Dowager  Lady  Bute  and  Lady 
Margaret  Crichton  Stuart  have  left  town  for  the 
island  of  Great  Cumbrae,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  This 
island  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Bute  from  Lord 
Glasgow.  The  residence  is  The  Garrison,  a  handsome 
house,  which  is  built,  on  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  and 
is  well  situated  on  Millport  Bay.  This  island  is 
frequented  by  immense  flocks  of  wild  fowl  during  the 
winter. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  have  been 
residing  during  the  summer  at  Llangattock  Park,  will 
return  this  w~eek  to  Badminton,  as  they  are  to  take  a 
party  to  the  Bath  Pageant  on  Friday.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  will  entertain  a  number  of  guests  the  week 
after  next  for  the  annual  show  of  the  Beaufort  Hunt 
Farmers’  Club,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Badminton  Park 
on  Wednesday,  August  4.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Beaufort  are  going  afterwards  to  pay  some  visits-  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  they  will  return 
to  Badminton  for  the  hunting  season  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Lord  and  Lady  Zetland  left  Arlington-street  on 
Saturday  for  Marske-by-Sea,  on  the  north  coast  of  York¬ 
shire,  where  they  will  stay  for  about  a  month  before 
going  to  Lett-erewe  Forest,  Ross'-shire,  for  the  shooting 
season.  The  deer  forests  of  Le-tterewe  and' Fisherfield, 
which  comprise  about  45,000  acres,  were  purchased  by 
Lord  Zetland  a  few  years  ago  from  Mr.  Bankes.  The 
sport  is  first-rate,  and  the  scenery  is  magnificent. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ilchester  were  the  guests  of  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel  last  week  at  Moulton  Paddocks.  They 
will  pay  a  visit  next  month  to  Lord  and  Lady  London¬ 
derry  at  Wynyard  Park,  and  are  afterwards  going  to 

The  Ritz  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  Gerrard 
8090.  Overlooking  the  Green  Park.  Magnificent  Ball  and 
Banqueting  Suites.  Same  Management  and  Tarill’as  the  Carlton. 
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Scotland.  The  King  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Ilchester  at  Melbury  Park  late  in  the  autumn,  prob¬ 
ably  during  the  last  week  in  November. 


A  morning  paper  published  the  other  day  a  lengthy  list 
of  “  American  society  hostesses  in  London,”  giving  per¬ 
sonal  details  concerning  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  ladies. 
Mrs.  A.,  described  as  “  a  wealthy  and  pretty  widow,” 
gives  dinners  and  cotillons  “  which  are  always  very 
entertaining  functions.”  Mrs.  B.,  who  was  recognised 
as  “the  leader  of  Chicago  society,”  gives  concerts  and 
dinner  parties  “  which  are  famous.”  At  the  concerts-  of 
Mrs.  C.  “the  greatest  artists  are  to  be  heard.”  Mrs.  D. 
“  is  famous  for  her  pearls,”  and  Mrs.  E.  “possesses 
magnificent  jewTels,”  while  Mrs  F.  “entertains  largely 
at  the  fashionable  restaurants,  and  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Loyal  family.”  Mrs.  G.  “has  great  wealth  and 
much  charm,  and  is  much  honoured  by  Royalty.”  Mrs. 
H.  gives  “  pink  teas  and  elaborate  concerts,”  and  Mrs.  I. 
is  noted  for  “her  wonderful  dinner-parties,”  while 
Mrs.  J.  actually  “knows  more  crowned  heads  than  any 
other  of  her  compatriots.”  I  felt  so  much  better  for 
knowing  all  this  that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assist 
in  disseminating  the  information. 


Colonel  Menzies,  who  died  at  North  Berwick  last 
week,  was  widely  known  through  his  prominent  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  of  which  he  was  a 
principal  pioneer  in  Scotland,  and  always  a  most 
enthusiastic  supporter.  He  wras  a  very  fine  shot  and 
won  over  200  prizes,  including  the  Caledonian  Chal¬ 
lenge  Shield  of  1868,  and  the  -chief  trophy  at  the 
Belgian  Tir  National  in  1869.  His  brother,  Major 
A.  Menzies,  won  the  Queen’s-  Prize  at  Wimbledon  in 
1873.  Colonel  Menzies  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and 
in  1866  he  established  a  legal  business  at  Edinburgh 
which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the-  city.  He  was  for 
twelve  years  an  active  member  of  the  City  Council  and 
of  the  Heriot  Trust,  and  he  was  for  some  time  Mode¬ 
rator  of  the-  High  Constables.  He  was  a  noted  grower 
of  orchids,  and  he  possessed  a  splendid  collection. 


Lady  Priestley,  who  died  on  Friday,  was  a  daughter 
of  Robert  Chambers,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Lehmann  and 
Mrs.  Rudolf  Lehmann.  She-  made  the-  acquaintance 
of  her  future  husband  at  Edinburgh,  wrhen  he  was 
assistant  to  Sir  James  Simpson.  They  were  married  in 
1856,  and  settled  in  London,  Dr.  Priestley  soon  getting 
into  large  and  lucrative  practice,  though  his  career 
was  interrupted  by  a  serious  illness,  which  laid  him 
aside  for  many  months.  Afterwards  his  course  was  one 
of  great  and  unbroken  prosperity.  Lady  Priestley 
made  their  house  in  Hertford-street  the  scene  of  much 
delightful  hospitality,  and  a  centre  of  a  brilliant  and 
remarkably  varied  society.  She  possessed  an  im¬ 
mense  literary  correspondence,  including  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  written  by  Dickens  to  her  aunt's 
husband,  W.  H.  Wills,  who  was  the  manager  and  work¬ 
ing  editor  of  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round, 
and  the  trusted  adviser  of  Dickens  in  every  department 
of  his  affairs. 


It  is  very  sad  to  read  of  the  premature  death  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Vincent  was  an 
able  journalist,  and  a  man  of  very  charming  character. 
Fie  came  up  from  Christ  Church  to  the  Temple  in  the 
early  eighties,  but  quickly  drifted  from  the  Bar  into 
journalism,  though  he  obtained,  and  held  till  his  death, 
the  dignified  appointment  of  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bangor.  He  worked  for  the  Times  from  the 
first,  and  for  many  years  used  to  represent  the  paper 
at  almost  every  important  public  event  or  function.  He 
managed  to  shine  as  a  descriptive  reporter  without 
ceasing  to  write  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion.  His  most  brilliant  w-ork  was  done  as  the  Times 
correspondent  during  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
round  the  Empire,  when  he  was  privileged  to  occupy  a 
berth  in  the-  Ophir.  For  a  time  he  edited  the  National 
Observer  and  Country  Life,  besides  producing  one  or  two 
very  readable  books,  but  his  connection  with  the  Times 
was  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  although  during 
the  last  few  years  he  lived  very  much  in  the  country. 
He  was  a  “  good  sportsman,”  a  man  wfio  interested 
himself  in  many  questions,  and  one  who  made  friends 
wherever  he  went. 

The  sale  of  the  Trevor  estate  at  Knightsbridge  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Humphreys  for  nearly  £200,000  is  worth  noticing 
in  the  rapid  transformation  of  London.  (That  sum  is 
given,  apparently,  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  who  have  been 
the  agents,  but  one  has  to  be  careful  about  prices  of 
property  now’.)  The  Trevor  estate  consists  of  about  five 
or  six  acres  just  west  of  Tatt-ersall’s,  and  lies-  between 
Knightsbridge  and  the  Brompton-road.  The  most 
prominent  and  best  known  portion  of  the  property  is 
Prince’s  Skating  Rink.  A  feature-  of  the-  estate  as  it 
stands  is  Trevor-square,  built  in  1818  on  the  site  of 
the  residence  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  Speaker  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  This  old  square  is  now  one  of  the 
quaintest  in  the  West  End.  A  complete  transformation 
in  this  corner  of  London  is  likely  to  come  about  before 
long,  as  the  leases  were  for  ninety-nine  years  from  1814. 

Early  in  J une  a  lady  who  replied  to  an  advertisement 
in  the  Standard  purporting  to  be  from  a  lady  requiring 
a  permanent  home  in  a  private  family  for  a  little  girl 
received  in  return  a  circular  from  Messrs.  Brice  and 
Brice,  of  Albion  House,  59-61,  New  Oxford-street, 
London,  asking  for  a  preliminary  fee  of  5s.  for  placing 
her  name  on  the  register.  -She  paid  the  fee,  but,  as 
usually  happens  in  these  cases,  has  heard  nothing  more 
of  the  little  girl.  The  fee  asked  is  more  modest  than 
the  fee  which  the  Bartlett  agencies  ask,  but  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  method  by  which  it  was 
obtained. 

Apropos  of  the  inquest  on  a  lady  who  died  while 
undergoing  a  dry  shampoo,  I  have  had  a  letter  sug¬ 
gesting  that  there  is  great  danger  in  the  use  by  hair¬ 
dressers  of  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon  lotion.  The 
writer  gives  instances  in  which  lady  relatives  of  his 
own  have  been  affected  by  the  fumes.  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  risk  for  people  with  weak  hearts,  if  the 
fumes  are  inhaled;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process 
is  perfectly  safe  for  healthy  subjects,  so  long  as  proper 
precautions  are  taken  in  the  matter  of  ventilation. 
Quite  possibly  the  precautions  are  not  always  what 
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they  should  be,  though  on  this  ground  no  blame  is 
attached  to  the  management  of  the  hair-dressing  rooms 
in  which  this  fatal  accident  occurred. 


Should  any  members  of  old-established  clubs  find 
themselves  invited  to  join  the  Junior  Turf  Club,  of  36, 
Sackville-street,  the  following  document  may  explain  to 
what  they  are  indebted  for  the  compliment.  It  has 
evidently  been  circulated  among  club  secretaries,  and 
when  members  of  clubs  receive  communications  from 
36,  Sackville-street  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  secretary  of  their  club  has  been  supplying  lists  of 
members  in  the  hope  of  earning  the  commission  here 
offered  :  — 

Private  and  confidential. 

The  Junior  Turf  Club  (Ltd.), 

36,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  W.,  July  12,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosures  will  explain  themselves. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  ask  you  whether  you  could 
eee  your  way  to  sending  me  a  list  of  members  of  your  club  to 
whom  you  may  think  the  Pari-Mutuel  .system  may  appeal,  that  is 
those  taking  an  interest  in  horse  racing. 

My  company  will  be  prepared  to  pay  a  commission  of  10s.  pel' 
person  for  every  member  to  our  club  from  your  list.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  speak  beforehand  to  the  persons  whose 
names  you  send. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  whether  my  proposal  is  accept¬ 
able  to  you  and  if  so,  with  a  list  of  names.— Yours  faithfully, 

for  The  Junior  Turf  Club  (Ltd.). 

The  Secretary, - -  Club. 


The  Junior  Turf  Club  is  a  betting  club  pure  and 
simple.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  note  prefixed  to  its 
rules : — 

Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed,  and  by  which  trans¬ 
actions  by  members  upon  the  Pari-Mutuel  or  Totalisator  system 
will  be  governed.  The  office  for  the  conduct  of  the  system  will  be 
at  and  all  letters  in  connection  with  same  must  be  addressed  to 
Junior  Turf  Club,  36,  Sackville-street,  London,  W. 

The  rules  which  follow  have  relation  exclusively  to  the 
business  thus  indicated.  The  company  which  runs  the 
club  is  registered  in  Guernsey,  after  the  manner  of  com¬ 
panies  who  do  not  desire  the  inconvenient  publicity  of 
the  Somerset  House  register.  But  how  far  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  betting  agency  of  this  kind  under  the  guise 
of  a  dub  in  the  heart  of  London  is  consistent  with  the 
law  seems  a  question  requiring  the  prompt  consideration 
of  Scotland  Yard. 

The  following  example  of  business  “  push  ”  does  not 
seem  exactly  commendable.  In  May  last  a  Mr.  Arens, 
the  managing  director  of  the  British  Medical  Electric 
Appliances  Company,  Limited,  of  7,  New-Square,  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  called  personally  at  the  salon  of  Veronique, 
Limited,  of  Conduit-street,  to  do  a  little  canvassing.  He 
was  an  importunate  gentleman,  and  he  wras  allowed  to 
leave  some  of  his  wares  on  sale  or  return.  One  or  two  of 
the  articles  were  sold,  and  within  a  week  or  two  Mr. 
Arens  began  to  demand  payment  for  the  lot,  his  method 
being  to  call  during  business  hours  and  shout  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  a  procedure  specially  calcu¬ 
lated  to  injure  a  business  where  ladies  are  the  sole 
clientele.  Finding  his  bluster  of  no  effect,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  solicitor,  who  peremptorily  demanded  pay¬ 
ment.  Messrs.  Veronique  promptly  announced  their 
intention  of  defending  the  action,  whereupon  the  Ap¬ 
pliances  Company  climbed  dowm  and  accepted  the 
return  of  the  goods.  It  does  not  say  much  for  the 
value  of  the  electric  appliances  that  they  have  to  be 
disposed  of  by  such  strenuous  methods. 


A  firm  in  the  Eastern  counties,  on  going  through  its 
vouchers  the  other  day,  came  upon  two  receipts  for 
sums  paid  within  six  months  for  insertion  of  its  name 
in  two  directories.  The  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
directories,  the  addresses  of  the  agencies,  and  the  forms 
were  so  similar  that  they  jumped  to  the  natural  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  had  been  led  into  paying  twice  for 
the  same  thing.  On  seeking  an  explanation  they  were 
informed  that  the  two  directories  in  question  were  the 
property  of  the  two  Edinburgh  companies,  “  Trades’ 
Directories,  Ltd,”  and  “  Town  and  Counties  Directories, 
Ltd.,”  and  that  although  these  two  concerns  shared  the 
same  branch  offices,  employed  the  same  printer,  and 
used  prospectuses  almost  verbally  identical,  there  was 
no  connection  between  them.  The  well-known  name  of 
Macdonald  is  connected  with  the  latter  company,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  former  was 
another  Macdonald  venture.  Anyhow,  the  directory 
business  must  be  in  a  very  curious  condition  when  rival 
firms  find  it  possible  to  work  together  on  such  excellent 
terms. 

I  see  that  Guy  Roslyn,  late  Manning  Press,  is  once 
more  on  the  war-path,  his  net  being  spread  this  time 
for  “  Leaders  of  the.  Lothians,”  who  are  to  be  included 
in  the  forthcoming  “  high-class  county  illustrated  work  ” 
on  the  usual  terms.  It  is  more  than  usually  astonishing 
in  this  case  to  read  the  list  of  names  with  which  the 
biographer  baits  his  hook.  They  include  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow7,  Lords  Wemyss, 
Haddington,  Elibank,  and  others,  and  a  host  of  non- 
titled  people,  among  whom  figures  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour.  I  should  hope  that  in  this  instance,  at  any 
rate,  the  names  are  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
Avishes  of  the  “  Leaders  of  the  Lothians.” 


The  minor  lights  of  the  theatrical  profession  have  a 
pretty  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  Avhen  any  of 
them  are  victimised  by  a  penniless  adA7enturer  my  sym¬ 
pathies  are  entirely  with  them.  A  case  in  point 
occurred  the  other  day  at  Bacup,  where  a  Mr.  Jas.  E. 
Thorrmgton,  Avho  had  gathered  together  a-  company,  left 
its  members  stranded,  disappearing  from  his  lodgings 
the  day  before  the  weekly  treasury  should  have  been 
paid.  I  gather  from  Mr..  Thorrington’s  notepaper  that 
he  is  a  Mauretian,  and  from  a-  reprint  of  a  press  notice 
from  Vrai  Mauretian  that  he  can  always  be  sure  of  a 
welcome  in  his  native  land.  The  sooner  he  returns 
there  the  better. 

Apropos  of  the  same  subject  I  have  received  a  number 
of  inquiries  recently  about  an  International  Theatrical 
Syndicate  Incorporated,  of  231  and  232,  Strand,  Avhich 
seems  to  be  recruiting  for  certain  theatrical  com¬ 
panies  on  lines  which  do  not  suggest  confidence. 
One  of  my  correspondents  was  offered  a  branch 
managership  on  condition  that  he  invested  capital 
in  the  concern  which,  he  wms  informed,  Avas  registered 
in  America,  and  another  being  offered  a  part 
Avith  a  salary  of  35s.  in  a  production  called  “A  Bunch 
of  Violets,”  Avas  thus  induced  to  pay  31s.  6ch,  as  “  half 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “Bi-Metal  ’ 
(copper  lined  Avith  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.'  Ulus- 
trated  Catalogues  free.— South  Audley-street,  London. 
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fee  ”  for  preliminary  instruction  in  stage  diction  and 
voice  training.  The  companies  are  known  as  Messrs. 
Glenville  and  Barrington’s',  and  in  addition  to  11 A 
Bunch  of  Violets,”  “The  Golden  Plough,”  “A  French 
Spy,”  and  “Under  the  Russian  Flag”  are  mentioned 
as  possible  productions.  There  is  an  international 
flavour  about  these  titles,  but  until  something  more 
definite  is  forthcoming  I  would  not  recommend  any 
one  either  to  invest  money  in  the  syndicate  or  in  its 
training. 

Lady  Smyth  has  presented  the  Ashton  Court  collec¬ 
tion  of  insects  to  the  Bristol  Museum.  This  rare  and 
splendid  collection,  which  consists  of  nearly  29,000' 
specimens,  was  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
late  Sir  Greville  Smyth.  The  collection  is  contained  in 
twenty-eight-  mahogany  cabinets.  The  old  library  of 
the  museum  has  been  fitted  up  to  receive  the  Greville 
Smyth  collection,  and  Lady  Smyth  contributed  £2,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  necessary  alterations. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  College  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Rev.  Arthur  N.  Bax,  rector  of  Duloe, 
Cornwall,  to  the  living  of  Long  Benton,  Northumber¬ 
land,  which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £350  a  year, 
with  house,  and  vacant  by  the  preferment  of  the  late  in¬ 
cumbent. 

The  Master  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge, 
who  died  last  wrnek,  was  the  doyen  both  of  Heads  of 
Houses  and  Cathedral  dignitaries.  He  succeeded  the 
late  Dr.  Philpott,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  master¬ 
ship,  in  1861,  a  canonry  in  Norwich  Cathedral  being 
annexed  to  that  office.  Dr.  Robinson  was  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  Catharine’s  from  1850  until  1859,  tvhen 
he  was  presented  to  the  important  living  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Less,  Cambridge,  and  during  the  next  three  years 
he  did  good  practical  work  in  that  parish.  Dr.  Robinson 
took  a  most  sensible  view  of  the  difficulties  which  arose 
between  the  University  and  the  Town  Council,  and 
which  led  to  years  of  vexatious  agitation,  which  would 
have  been  avoided  if  his  advice  had  been  taken  in  the 
first  instance.  His  election  to  the  mastership  caused 
much  ill-feeling,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  which  led 
to  a  most  bitter  controversy,  the  result  being  that  Dr. 
Robinson  afterwards  took  but  little  part  in  University 
life,  and  he  refused  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor.  He 
had  been  in  bad  health  for  many  years  past,  and  very 
little  was  heard  or  seen  of  him  either  at  Cambridge  or 
at  Norwich. 

The  trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Stamford  have  presented 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  C.  Hutton,  Vicar  of  Astley  Bridge,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  to  the  important  rectory  of  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
which  is  of  the  net  value  of  nearly  £800  a  year,  with 
residence.. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Archdall  M.  Hill,  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Winchester, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Petersfield,  which  is  of  the  value  of 
about  £450  a  year,  but  there  is  no  house.  Mr.  Hill  is 
known  to  have  refused  several  offers  of  desirable  prefer¬ 
ment  during  the  last  few  years,  and  Bishop  Ryle  urged 
him  to  accept  Petersfield,  the  living  having  become 
vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Canon  Causton  to  the 
mastership  of  St.  Cross,  Winchester. 


Canon  Palmer,  rector  of  Keighley,  has  accepted  the 
living  of  Cowbit,  near  Spalding,  which  -was  offered  to 
him  by  the  feoffees  who  are  the  patrons.  The  net 
stipend  is  about  £600  a  year,  with  house,  and  the  parish 
is  quite  a  small  one.  The  rectory  of  Keighley  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  worth  about  £550 
a  year,  with  house.  The  old  church  at  Cowbit  is 
remarkable  for  its  massive  tower.  The  parish  is  widely 
known  through  Cowbit  Wash,  which  is  an  extensive 
overflow  of  the  Welland  and  a  famous  place  for  skating. 

The  Rev.  D.  F.  Wilson,  vicar  of  Mitcham,  who  has 
just  been  nominated  to  an  Honorary  Canonry  of  South¬ 
wark  by  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese,  is  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Islington,  long  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Evangelicalism  in  North  London.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  recently  completed  fifty  years’  ministry  in  Mitcham, 
and  the  event  was  appropriately  celebrated  last  week 
by  the  parishioners,  who  presented  him  with  a  hand¬ 
some  clock  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  is  a  first-rate  organiser  and  an  excellent  man  of 
business,  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
public  life  of  the  place  during  the  whole  of  his  in¬ 
cumbency,  and  is  greatly  respected  by  his  parishioners, 
regardless  of  creed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  made  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  stall  in  Norwich  Cathedral  which  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Crosse.  He  has 
appointed  Canon  Westcott,  late  Headmaster  of  Sher¬ 
borne  School,  who  is  a  very  old  man,  and  will  be 
in  many  ways  a.  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  diocese 
of  Norwich.  Canon  Westcott  is  the  elder  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  church  views  are  very  much 
the  same  as  were  those  of  his  distinguished  father.  The 
stall  is  worth  £800  a  year,  with  a  good  house  and  garden 
in  the  Cathedral  Precincts.  Canon  Westcott  was  senior 
classic  at  Cambridge  in  1881,  and  he  -was  afterwards 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  Trinity  College. 

A  lady  who  recently  applied  for  a  nurse  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  described  as  a  “Nursery  College”  at  Cheltenham 
was  rather  taken  aback  on  receiving  the  following  reply 
from  the  secretary  :  — 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  help  you,  but  we 
should  not  like  to  send  our  nurses  to  Roman  Catholics.  There 
would.  I  am  afraid,  be  many  difficulties.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  servants  it  would  not  matter  a  bit,  but  with  a  nurse 
and  young  children  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

The  reasoning  of  this  is  rather  difficult  to  follow.  Is 

the  Protestant  nurse  likely  to  be  led  astraj^  by  the 

Roman  Catholic  children,  or  vice  versa?  If  it  is  the 

children  who  are  in  danger  one  would  think  that  the 

parents  are  the  only  people  concerned.  If  the  “  college  ” 

is  anxious  about  the  nurse  there  would  seem  to  be  far 

more  cause  for  anxiety  if  she  were  going  to  live  in  the 

servants’  hall  than  in  the  nursery. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  towards  Lady  St.  Helier’s  Country  Holiday 
Fund:—  E.  M.  W.,  £1;  B.  W.  A.,  £5;  Collection  on 
Board  H.M.S.  Hibernia ,  £4  Is.  •,  M.O.B.,  £5  ;  Miss  Edith 
Schiff,  £5.  Miss  Schiff  also  sends  £5  towards  the  Tress 
Barry  Fund. 

"Why  is  Seeger's  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. — Pioprietors,  Hindus 

(WAVERS)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
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The  fate  of  Lord  Roberts’s  National  Service  Bill  only 
demonstrates  what  every  one  with  his  wits  about  him 
knew  before— that  compulsory  military  service  is  not  yet 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  in  this  country. 
The  Bill  had  everything  in  its  favour  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  principle  of  it  is  no  doubt  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  Peers,  and  to  have  passed  it  would 
have  been  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Mr.  Haldane  and  the 
Government.  But  the  Unionist  leaders  and  the  more 
level-headed  of  their  followers  are  heartily  afraid  of 
seeing  compulsory  military  service  tacked  on  to  the  party 
programme,  a,nd  accordingly  the  bulk  of  their  lordships 
rallied  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  non-committal 
amendment.  After  this  the  most  infatuated  of  National 
Service  Leaguers  can  hardly  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
such  a  Bill  will  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  whatever 
party  be  in'  a  majority  there. 

Lord  Roberts  thought  it  necessary  to  pay 
lip-service  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Force,  but  he  persists  in  speaking  of  it 
as  an  “  untrained  force,”  regardless  of  the  opinion 
not  only  of  competent  British  officers,  but  of  in¬ 
telligent  foreign  observers,  and  he  reiterated  last 
week  the  fallacy  that  the  men  only  get  “  a  few  days  ” 
training  per  annum,  setting  aside  as  of  no  account  all 
the  work  they  do  throughout  the  year,  and  arguing 
as  though  the  force  was  a  militia  only  embodied  for 
a  -week  or  two  per  annum  and  receiving  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  instruction  except  at  that  time. 

He  was  even  more  unfair  in  his  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  force  “  which,  in  spite  of  every  sort  of 
pressure,  and  in  spite  of  social  and  journalistic  in¬ 
fluences,  has  not  yet  been  brought  up  to  the  low  estab¬ 
lishment  of  315,000'  men.”  If  he  has  thought  about  the 
matter  at  all,  he  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  even 
under  conscription  you  could  not  enrol  the  full  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  force  in  one  year,  and  that  under  enlistment 
for  four  years  90,000  recruits  per  annum  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  complete  an  establishment  of  315,000, 
whereas  the  Territorial  Force  has  enrolled  about  four 
times  that  number.  He  ought  also  to  be  aware  that 
nothing  can  be  more  undesirable  than  that  all  your 
recruits  should  join  in  the  same  year,  which  would  mean 
that  when  their  term  expired  you  would  have  to  start 
again  with  an  army  entirely  composed  of  recruits.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Territorial  Army  has  been  recruited 
a  great  deal  too  quickly,  unless  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  men  re-engage  when  their  four  years  are  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  bishops — the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells — came 
forward  to  support  the  National  Service  Bill.  Both 
prelates  were  moved  by  the  prospect  of  the  physical 
and  moral  benefits  to  be  expected  from  military  train¬ 
ing.  As  to  morals,  if  their  lordships  will  inquire  across 
the  Channel,  they  will  find  opinions  held  by  moral 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  that  may  disturb  their 
notions  of  the  elevating  effect  of  barrack  life.  As  to 
physique,  it  has  been  very  cogently  pointed  out  by 
the  able  writer  who  discourses  under  the  name  of 
“  Civis  ”  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  that  the  Bill  con¬ 
templates  the  exemption  of  all  who  are  below  the 
requisite  physical  standard,  thereby  withholding  the 


promised  benefit  of  physical  regeneration  in  all  the 
cases  where  it  is  most  wanted. 

But  the  whole  argument  for  compulsory  service  under 
this  head  is  childishly  irrelevant.  The  raising  of  an 
army  is  justified  by  military  necessity  or  not  at  all.  If 
physical  degeneration  is  to  be  cured,  the  causes  of  it 
must  be  attacked,  and  if,  short  of  that,  we  resort  to 
palliatives,  there  are  others  both  more  efficacious  and 
less  costly  than  military  service.  The  Bishops  would 
do  well  to  read  the  articles  that  have  been  appearing 
in  Truth  on  this  subject. 

A  remark  was  made  in  a  recent  paragraph  upon  the 
mischievous  effect  of  the  public  “  crabbing  ”  of  British 
officers  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  A  Service  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests  that  the  criticism  of  the  adjutants  of 
the  Territorial  Force  in  Sir  John  French’s  report,  which 
was  published  the  other  day,  is  an  example  of  this  sort 
of  thing.  There  seems  some  justification  for  this  view. 
Sir  John  French’s  criticism  was  not  only  severe  but 
comprehensive,  and  calculated  to  hit  the  sheep  equally 
with  the  goats.  The  publication  of  such  a  document 
is  likely  to  dishearten  men  who  are  doing  their  best, 
and  to  deter  good  men  from  coveting' these  billets.  The 
Inspector-General  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  saying  what  he 
thought  required  to  be  said,  but  the  publication  of  his 
remarks  to  all  the  world  seems  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  document  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  be  issued  to  the  press  may  make  an 
inspecting  officer  more  reticent  than  he  should  be  about 
expressing  his  opinion. 

Major-General  Pipon,  late  R.A.*  has  been  appointed 
Major  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He  saw  active  service 
in  Afghanistan  and  China,  and  for  some  years  he  held 
a  staff  appointment  in  Scotland. 

A  very  bitter  feeling  has  been  created  in  the  Indian 
Army  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Potter,  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Regiment,  to  the  command  of  the  1st 
Battalion  8th  Gurkhas.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  and  the  Service  if  the  reasons  for  this 
extraordinary  step  were  publicly  explained.  Granting 
that  the  officer  in  question,  who  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  blamed  for  being  promoted,  has  shown  talents  which 
proclaim  his  fitness  for  the  command  of  a  battalion, 
it  has  yet  to  be  explained  why  he  should  be  put  in 
command  of  a  battalion  of  the  Indian  rather  than  the 
British  Army.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man 
who  is  fit  to  command  a  British  battalion  is  qualified 
for  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  can 
be  fit.  for  the  latter  position  who  has  had  no  previous 
experience  of  native  troops.  There  is  no  precedent,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  promotion  of  a  captain  to 
the  command  of  a  British  battalion.  Had  this  step 
taken  place  in  the  British  Army,  it  would,  have  been 
condemned  universally  and  emphatically  as  an  intoler¬ 
able  piece  of  jobbery.  To  promote  a  man  in  the  same 
way  from  a  British  battalion  to  an  Indian  regiment  is 
a  step  still  more  difficult  to  justify. 

In  regard  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  ante¬ 
dating  of  the  commissions  of  officers  who  obtained  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Indian  Army  for  Militia  service  in  South 
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Africa,  the  other  side  of  the  case  is  put  forward  in  a 
letter  that  1  have  received  from  on©  of  the  officers  who 
benefit  by  the  order.  It  is  easy  to  understand  his  point 
of  view.  He  joined  the  Militia  in  1900,  and  in  August, 
1902,  when  he  obtained  his  Indian  commission,  had 
completed  upwards  of  two  years’  service,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  he  had  been  attached  to  Regulars, 
and  for  all  but  eight  months  of  the  time  he  had  been  on 
active  service.  He  contends  that  this  was  a  better 
preparation  for  a  commission  than  two  years  at  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  that  he  and  others  in  the 
like  position  should  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  argument 
is  perfectly  sound  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  net  in 
the  least  mitigate  the  hardship  done  to  all  the  men  who 
now  find  themselves  superseded  by  officers  who  have 
been  serving  for  six  or  seven  years  as  their  juniors.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  pay  Peter  what  is  due  to  him,  but  it 
ought  to  be  done  without  robbing  Paul. 

A  father  wrote  recently  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
a  certain  battalion  requesting  to  be  informed  as  to  how 
much  he  should  allow  his  son  on  joining.  The  reply 
was  £300  a  year !  The  battalion  is  merely  an  average 
one  as  to  expenses,  and  the  amount  mentioned  is  pre¬ 
posterous. 

With  regard  to  recent  remarks  on  the  extension  of 
the  age  for  the  retirement  of  officers,  a  Service  corre¬ 
spondent  argues  that  this  may  be  detrimental  to  juniors. 
In  his  own  case  three  men  are  retained  in  the  regiment 
under  the  recent  extension  of  the  age  limit  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  retired  almost  immediately.  My 
correspondent  proceeds  :  • —  - 

This  throws  me  back  in  my  command  four  years,  and  means 
that  for  these  four  years  I  shall  have  to  work  on,  roughly,  £250  a 
year  less  than  I  should  have  had  if  the  regulations  had  not  been 
altered— -a  loss  to  me  personally  of  £1.000.  Of  course  you  will  say 
that  this  does  not  matter  if  I  get  the  command  for  four  years  in 
the  end,  as  I  shall  anyhow  receive  my  £250  for  four  years.  But 
this  does  not  quite  work  out,  for  I  should  in  six  years’  time  have 
been,  able  to  go  with  a  pension  of  £420  a  year ;  now  I  must  wait 
ten  years  for  that.  During  the  extra  four  years  at  the  end  I 
might  have  been  doing  something  which  would  give  me  some 
hundreds  a  year  in  addition  to  my  pension.  Thus  you  will  see 
that  the  saving  to  the  nation  is  entirely  at  my  expense,  and  this 
is  a  typical  case. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
assumption  that  immediately  on  retiring  on  his  £420 
a  year  the  officer  wrould  have  obtained  some  other  work 
wffiich  would  have  brought  him  in  “some  hundreds  a 
year  in  addition  to  his  pension.”  How  many  officers 
have  this  luck?  It  seems  to  me  that  my  correspondent 
is  calculating  the  value  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  by  com¬ 
parison  with  two  birds  in  the  bush. 

A  reader  at  York,  who  was  privileged  last  week  to 
attend  an  officers’  garden  party,  expresses  surprise  at 
seeing  half  a-dozen  privates  in  full  uniform  fielding  for 
the  players  during  a  game  of  lawn  tennis.  It  does  not 
seem,  quite  the  thing  to  employ  soldiers  in  this  way — 
even  with  their  own  consent.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  men  volunteered  for  the  job.  But 
even  if  they  did,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
liked  it. 

Rear-Admiral  Morgan  has  been  obliged  to  vacate 
the  command  of  the  battleship  Britannia  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  promotion  to  flag  rank,  and  he  is  to  be 
replaced  on  that  vessel  by  Captain  Browning,  late  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Lord  Charles  Bercsford,  when  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet. 


Rear-Admiral  Robertson,  who  attained  flag  rank  last 
October,  has  retired  from  the  service,  which  gives  pro¬ 
motion  to  Commander  Moggridge,  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Barracks,  Devonport.  His  advancement  to  flag  rank 
makes  a  vacancy  for  an  Aide-cle-Camp  to  the  King. 
Rear-Admiral  Dare  retired  last  wTeek,  and  Captain 
Bacon,  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Torpedoes,  was 
promoted  to  flag  rank.  He  also  vacates  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if  we  hear  from  certain 
quarters  that  the  parade  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Thames 
is  the  culminating  offence  of  Sir  John  Fisher.  It  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  big  advertising  operation.  The  press 
has  tumbled  to  the  idea,  and  blown  the  advertisement 
up  to  stupendous  proportions,  and  we  all  know  that 
one  of  Sir  John  Fisher’s  wrorst  crimes  is  the  utilisation 
of  the  press  for  his  own  personal  ends.  Questions  in 
the  House  on  this  subject  may  be  expected  at  an  early 
date. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Admiralty  have 
brought  the  Fleet  within  reach  of  London  by  way  of 
counteracting  the  idea  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  such 
meagre  dimensions  and  is  in  such  a  state  of  impotence 
that  it  is  a  negligible  factor  in  European  politics,  and 
incapable  of  defending  us  against  the  German  legions 
mustering  for  the  invasion  of  Britain.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  this  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  if  it  is 
the  idea,  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  realisation.  If  Sir 
John  Fisher  desired  to  give  us  ocular  proof  in  support 
of  his  assurance  that  we  may  sleep  in  our  beds  without 
fear,  he  could  not  have  done  better.  I  doubt  if  many 
Londoners  who  have  been  down  to  the  Nore  this  week 

or  even  down  to  Gravesend — will  be  very  nervous  for 
some  little  time  to  come  about  the  impending  occujoa- 
tion  of  London  by  Continental  troops. 


In  October,  1895,  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  supjoly 
a  shortage  of  executive  officers,  established  a  class  of 
supplementary  lieutenants.  The  number  of  entrants 
was  limited  to  one  hundred,  whence  their  nickname, 
“  the  Hungry  Hundred,”  and  they  were  drawn  from  the 
higher  walks  of  the  mercantile  marine.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  they  would  never  advance  beyond  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  although  why  on  earth  such  a  disqualifi¬ 
cation  should  have  been  imposed  upon  a  class  of  men, 
who,  both  by  education  and  .experience,  were  eminently 
qualified  for  naval  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
It  is  not  good  to  see  youngsters  skipping  over  the  heads 
of  men  nearly  twice  their  age,  whose  sole  demerit  is 
that  they  did  not  enter  through  the  Britannia.  The 
Admiralty  have  tried  to  improve  matters  by  putting 
supplementary  lieutenants  into  backwater  jobs,  such  as 
billets  in  the  “  Baltic  Fleet  ”  at  Devonport.  But  now 
the  rumour  is  revived  that  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
remaining  members  of  this  group  of  naval  Cinderellas 
on  retired  pay.  Men  who  have  done  their  duty  excel¬ 
lently  for  twelve  years  without  any  prospect  of  soaring 
in  their  profession  seem  to  deserve  some  better  reward 
than  this. 

The  following  report  is  from  the  Ceylon  Observer-. — 

Three  men  and  a  boy  were  charged  to-day  by  Inspector  Ashton 
(Harbour  Police),  at  "the  instance  of  Rear-Admiral  Slade,  for 
voluntarily  causing  disturbance  w>  the  crew  of  H.M.3. 
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Hyacinth  while  they  were  lawfully  engaged  in  divine  service  on 
board  at  11-12  a.m.  yesterday.  Accused  'severally  admitted  the 
offence,  and  said  they  were  singing  as  usual  whilst  pulling  past 
the  vessel,  and  did  not  know  there  was  divine  service  on  board. 
They  were  fined  five  rupees  each.  The  boy,  being  under  sixteen 
years,  was  given  five  cuts  with  a  cane. 

Thanks  to  the  Rear-Admiral  and  the  magistrates,  these 
infidels  will  doubtless  entertain  a  deeper  respect  for 
the  Christian  religion  in  future. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  naval  officers  should  hanker 
after  a  three  or  four  or  five-power  standard  Navy,  for 
on  the  face  of  it  every  increase  in  the  number  of  ships 
widens  the  chance  of  promotion — though  this  idea,  is 
rather  fallacious.  There  are  approximately  seventeen 
hundred  lieutenants  upon  the  Active  List.  Promotions 
are  made  half-yearly,  in  batches  that  average  about 
thirty.  Add  the  normal  percentage  of  special  promo¬ 
tions  for  meritorious  conduct  and  other  causes,  and  the 
result  is  something  like  eighty  promotions  per  annum. 
In  point  of  fact  the  actual  figures  for  the  past  few 
years  are  below  this.  It  follows  that  for  the  majority 
of  young  naval  officers  the  chances  of  attaining  beyond 
the  rank  of  commander  are  very  limited. 


A  great  deal  of  journalistic  nonsense  on  the  subject 
of  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  submarine  has  been 
penned  apropos  of  the  sad  accident  that  occurred  last 
week.  In  point  of  fact  the  loss  of  “  C.ll  ”  belonged 
to  a  very  ordinary  category  of  maritime  disaster,  and 
risks  peculiar  to  submarines  had  little  to  do  with  it. 
Precisely  the  same  result  would  have  occurred,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  had  the  ill-fated  vessel  been  a 
destroyer.  There  is  no  safer  type  of  vessel  in  the 
whole  world  of  waters  than  the  submarine.  These  boats 
possess  all  the  stability  of  surface  craft,  coupled  with 
the  capacity  of  foundering  without  being  lost.  The 
little  chapter  of  mishaps  which  thus  far  marks  the 
short  history  of  submarine  navigation  is  made  up  of 
cases  of  mechanical  defects  or  inexperience.  The  only 
distinctive  peril  of  the  submarine  is  the  risk  of  an 
escape  of  gasolene  within  her  pent-up  interior — a  danger 
which  prudence  and  knowledge  have  now  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  Tonbridge  District  Council  have  decided  to  forbid 
Sunday  gardening  on  local  allotments.  I  presume  that 
they  have  never  read  what  David  did  and  they  that  were 
with  him  when  they  were  an  hungered.  The  Council 
would  do  well  to  look  up  Matthew  xii.,  1-8.  The  Phari¬ 
sees  of  the  twentieth  century  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  first. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  contributor,  “  Madge,” 
quite  inadvertently  did  an  injustice  last  week  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Tea  Company.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  her  paragraph  that  all  the  company’s  tea  is 
specially  prepared  for  invalids,  but,  of  course,  this  only 
applies  to  one  particular  description,  known  as  the 
“  Valora.”  The  company  supply  many  different 
growths  and  blends  of  tea,  and  having  personally  tried 
several  samples  which  have  been  submitted  to  me,  I  can 
testify  to  their  excellent  quality. 

Lucerne.  Hotel  Schweizerhof,  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
Lucerne.  Hotel  Schweizerhof,  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
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The  efforts  of  the  Lutterworth  Board  of  Guardians  to 
cut  down  the  salary  paid  to  the  medical  officer  of  one 
of  the  districts  of  the  union  have  resulted  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Bengalee  gentleman  to  the  vacant  position. 
Two  years  ago  a  Dr.  Steele  held  the  office,  receiving 
£66  a  year.  On  his  resignation,  the  Board  decided  to 
reduce  the  salary  to  £40  a  year,  but  could  not  find  an 
applicant,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  ultimately  the  only  resident  medical 
practitioner,  a  Dr.  Jacobson,  was  appointed  at  £52  per 
annum.  He  resigned  recently;  and  again  the  Board 
advertised  the  appointment  at  £40  a  year.  Two  appli¬ 
cations  came  in,  one  from  Dr.  Jacobson’s  partner  and 
successor,  Dr.  Cowper,  and  the  other  from  Dr. 
Bhuttachargi,  who  previously  had  held  a  Government 
appointment  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and,  having  retired, 
proposed  to  settle  down  in  the  district. 

Dr.  Cowper  held  out  for  the  salary  of  £52  paid  to  his 
predecessor,  and  learning  of  this  Dr.  Bhuttachargi  also 
withdrew,  saying  that  he  would  not  stand  against 
another  medical  man  on  the  point  of  salary.  So  the 
board  have  again  raised  the  salary  to  £52  and  appointed 
Dr.  Bhuttachargi  to  the  position,  I  presume,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  protest  against  a  professional  English  gentleman 
daring  to  stand  out  for  a  living  wage.  I  know  no  more 
of  Dr.  Bhuttachargi’s  qualifications  than  I  do  of  Dr. 
Cowper’s,  but,  failing  any  great  difference  in  favour  of 
the  former,  I  should  have  thought  that  an  English 
medical  man  resident  in  the  district  would  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  patients  than  a  coloured  gentleman 
from  the  Gold  Coast.  Still  the  likes  and  the  dislikes  of 
pauper  patients  is  the  last  point  Bumble  would  be  likely 
to  consider.  _ 

Another  instance  of  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the 
“  Japanese  Lightning  Seed  Mixture  ”  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  last  week  has  been  furnished  me  by  a  Norfolk 
correspondent.  In  his  case  also  the  lightning  seems  to 
have  been  left  out  of  the  mixture,  for  the  seeds  took 
ten  days  to  sprout,  and  in  three  weeks  the  plant?  have 
only  grown  two  inches.  In  the  interval  they  seem  also 
to  have  succeeded  in  naturalising  themselves  very 
successfully,  for  they  have  been  recognised  by  a  gar¬ 
dener  as  the  common  or  garden  convolvuli  and  hops. 


An  illustration  of  the  back-stair  method  adopted 
by  Legal  Aid  Societies  in  touting  for  clients  for 
solicitors  was  furnished  me  the  other  day  by  a  Fleet- 
street  firm.  One  of  the  firm’s  employees  burned 
his  hand  and  went  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment.  A  week  or  two  later  he  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  frcm  “  The  1  Provident  ’  Legal  Friendly  Society,” 
of  108,  Marylebone-road,  London,  W.,  asking  him,  if 
he  had  not  already  made  a  claim  for  compensation,  to 
arrange  an  appointment  with  the  secretary  of  the  society 
and  stating  that  the  resources  of  the  society  were  at 
his  disposal.  The  secretary  of  the  hospital  informs  me 
that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  “  Legal  Friendly 
Society,'”  and  information  if  obtained  from  the  hospital 
at,  all  must  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  under- 
staff.  Neither  have  I  previously  heard  of  this  concern, 
and  this  disclosure  of  its  means  of  obtaining  clients 
does  not  give  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  it. 
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Lord  Pearson  lias  resigned  the  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Session  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1896.  He  is  a 
very  able  lawyer,  and  distinguished  for  high  literary 
culture  and  a  strongly  logical  mind.  His  career  at  the 
Scottish  Bar  extended  over  twenty  years.  He  held  the 
important  Sheriffdom  of  Perthshire  when  lie  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1890,  and  a  year  later 
he  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Robertson  as  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate.  Lord  Pearson  sat  for  six  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cullen,  Sheriff  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  and 
formerly  Senior  Advocate  Depute,  is  the  new  judge. 
He  gained  high  honours  at  Edinburgh  University,  and 
after  a  short  period  of  work  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  soon  acquired  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  Mr.  Cullen  is  a  sound  lawyer, 
and  a  recognised  authority  on  bankruptcy  law.  He 
has  been  much  engaged  in  conveyancing  work.  He  is 
a  man  of  clear  judgment  and  strong  common  sense. 
Mr.  Cullen  is  a  decided  Liberal,  but  he  has  never  taken 
any  prominent  part  in  political  controversy.  His  pro¬ 
motion  meets  with  general  approval. 

The  new  judge  is  to  be  succeeded  as  Sheriff  of  Fife 
and  Kinross  by  Mr.  George  MacFarlane,  K.C.,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  He  has  had  a  large  chamber  practice,  and 
has  been  well  known  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  very  able 
law  reporter.  He  has  been  largely  employed  in  Board  of 
Trade  and  Local  Government  Board  inquiries.  He  is 
a  son  of  Lord  Ormidale,  a  former  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  The  appointment  is  worth  £800  a  year. 

I  have  been  publishing  lately  letters  from  lawyers  who 
suggest  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  congested  state  of 
the  Law  Courts  is,  not  the  appointment  of  more  Judges, 
but  the  curtailment  of  the  legal  vacations.  Apparently 
Sir  John  Bigham  has  been  inspired  by  the  idea  that  the 
Judges  themselves  might  do  something  to  clear  off  the 
arrears  on  their  lists,  for  he  has  been  extending  his 
normal  working  hours,  and  actually  sat  one  evening 
last  week  until  7  p.m.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  is 
frequently  done  on  circuit,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
the  normal  course  of  procedure  in  London,  and  Sir 
John  Bigham’s  heroic  efforts,  though  admirable  from  the 
public  point  of  view,  are  by  no  means  appreciated  by 
counsel  and  solicitors. 

It  seems  to  me  idle  to  suggest  that  the  present  Judges 
should  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  their  vacations. 
They  accept  their  posts  on  certain  conditions,  of  which 
the  recognised  vacations  are  an  essential  part.  They 
would  have  the  same  right  as  other  civil  servants  to 
object  if  the  terms  of  their  contract  were  modified  with¬ 
out  their  consent,  and  in  point  of  fact  this  really  cannot 
be  done  by  anything  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for 
the  Judges  decide  when  the  courts  shall  be  opened  and 
closed.  I  agree  that  the  present  vacations  are  too  long. 
They  delay  the  progress  of  business  in  a  way  that  does 
not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  business  world,  and 
justice  delayed  is  very  often  justice  denied.  If  addi- 
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tional  Judges  were  appointed,  it  might  be  done  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  sit  for  some  part  of  the 
time  at  present  covered  by  vacations;  or  commissioners 
might  be  appointed  to  take  the  business  during  that 
time,  in  the  same  way  that  Commissioners  of  Assize  are 
appointed  when  occasion  requires  it. 

Mr.  Raymond  Burrow,  solicitor,  of  Peterborough,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  United  Farmers’  Insurance 
Company,  Mr.  Charles  Sheldrick,  the  former  managing 
director,  and  the  company  itself  were  joined  as  defen¬ 
dants  in  an  action  brought  in  the  Blackburn  County 
Court  by  a  railway  porter  named  Harkness  for  the 
recovery  of  £50  which  he  had  been  induced  to  deposit 
to  obtain  an  appointment  as  a  local  agent.  Harkness 
wTas  informed  that  the  company  (which  at  that  time  was 
known  as  the  City  Farmers’  Insurance  Association)  had 
a  paid-up  capital  of  £20,000,  whereas  the  actual  amount 
was  only  £18.  In  giving  judgment  against  all  three 
defendants,  Judge  Hamilton  practically  endorsed  the 
verdict  . of  the  jury  in  the  recent  libel  action  against 
the  Cit  ken,  of  Peterborough,  by  declaring  that  these 
companies  were  a  fraud  from,  beginning  to  end.  It 
was  mentioned  during  the  hearing  that  the  present 
shareholders  had  been  deceived  in  the  same  way  as 
the  plaintiff  Harkness,  but  that  an  experienced  insur¬ 
ance  manager  had  been  engaged  in  the  hope  of  pulling 
the  company  round.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public,  it  would  be  much  better  to  bury  such  a  rotten 
and  disreputable  concern. 

A  sidelight  was  thrown  on  the  financial  position  of 

The  Inventors’  League,”  referred  to  in  Truth  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  by  an  action  heard  in  the  City  of  London 
Court  on  July  16,  in  which  a  Mr.  Sturgess  sued  A.  E. 
Ellen  and  F.  A.  Roberts  for  the  return  of  £50  which  he 
had  deposited  as  security  upon  being  appointed  as 
collector  to  the  League.  The  collectorship  turned  out 
to  be  a  sinecure,  and  Mr.  Sturgess  left,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  return  of  his  money.  Evidently  every¬ 
thing  is  fish  which  comes  to  the  net  of  this  precious 
pair,  and  persons  in  search  of  employment,  as  well  as 
patentees  in  search  of  a  market  for  their  invention,  will 
be  wise  to  be  on  their  guard  against  them. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  brutality  being  treated  with 
undesirable  leniency  in  the  police-courts  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice  during  the  past  week.  One  of 
these  was  at  Blackburn,  where  a  gentleman  came  home 
late  at  night  in  a  sportive  mood,  locked  the  door, 
turned  out  the  gas,  and  proceeded  to  play  football  with 
his  wife  in  the  dark.  The  Blackburn  justices  merely 
fined  him  20s.  for  his  frolic,  though  the  poor  football 
had  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  week.  The  same  fine  was 
imposed  upon  a  woman  by  the  Pembroke  Dock  bench, 
wThose  notion  of  correcting  a  thirteen-year-old  daughter 
was  to  take  her  by  the  hair  and  knock  her  head  against 
the  floor.  Then  at  Saxmundham  Petty  Sessions,  a  dealer, 
who  thrashed  a  pony  for  half  a  mile  so  severely  that 
some  days  later  it  still  showed  signs  of  the  beating,  was 
only  fined  10s.  Wives,  children,  and  horses  are  still 
in  the  eyes  of  some  magistrates  mere  chattels  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  owner  pleases. 

Two  cases  heard  last  week  at  the  Yarmouth  Quarter 
Sessions  should  do  something  towards  putting  an  end 
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to  auctions  of  shoddy  jewellery,  which  are  a  feature 
of  a  good  many  seaside  resorts,  and  are  not  unknown  in 
London.  In  the  first  case,  the  auctioneer  was  charged 
with  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences  by 
selling  as  solid  gold  a  watch  consisting  in  part  of  base 
metal.  After  a  long  argument  as  to  the  legal 
limits  of  puffery,  the  Recorder  refused  to  withdraw  the 
case  from  the  jury  who  convicted,  and  the  auctioneer  was 
fined  £50  and  costs.  The  second  case  involved  a  similar 
charge  in  relation  to  a  silver  watch,  and  in  this  instance 
a  fine  of  £25  and  costs  was  imposed.  One  has  not  much 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  gulled  by  these  plausible 
gentry,  but  they  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  honest 
tradesmen,  who  have  a  right  to  protection. 

I  am  told  that  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Wallasey 
Bench  on  a  woman  charged  with  neglecting  her 
children,  upon  which  I  commented  last  week,  was  not 
so  inadequate  as  it  appeared,  as  instead  of  the  woman 
being  “merely  bound  over,”  she  was  “bound  over  for 
twelve  months  not  to  neglect  her  children,  to  abstain 
from  intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  be  of  good  behaviour,” 
and  further  warned  that  if  she  does  not  strictly  observe 
the  terms  of  her  recognisances  she  will  get  six 
months’  imprisonment.  My  comment  was  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  already  been  the  subject  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  warning  by  the  N.S.P.C.C.  for  the  past  four 
years,  a  period  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  afforded 
her  ample  time  for  amendment  of  her  ways.  But  per¬ 
haps  I  am  wrong. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  me  in  great  indignation  at 
the  finding  of  a  verdict  of  felo  cle  se  by  a  Grimsby  jury 
at  an  inquest  on  a  young  married  woman  who  died  of 
lead  poisoning  after  taking  a  drug  which  is  very  largely 
used  for  unlawful  purposes.  I  quite  appreciate  the 
reasons  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  render  such 
a  verdict  undesirable,  but  in  this  instance  I  cannot  hr  in" 
myself  to  share  my  correspondent’s  indignation.  The 
poor  woman  is  dead,  and  the  verdict  can  matter  nothing 
to  her,  but  the  sentiments  which  to-day  make  the 
ordinary  juryman  hesitate  before  returning  a  verdict 
of  suicide  are  precisely  those  which  are  likely  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  women  who  might  be  tempted  to 
endanger  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those  yet 
unborn.  The  verdict  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

At  the  inquest  in  question  evidence  was  given  that 
the  use  of  the  drug  which  had  been  the  cause  of  death 
was  a  common  and  a  growing  practice  in  Grimsby,  ona 
medical  witness  stating  that  he  had  been  called  to  five 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  one  day,  all  produced  by 
the  same  drug,  which  had  been  taken  with  the  one 
object.  As  every  medical  man  and  chemist  knows, 
the  drug  is  one  which  is  subject  to  no  restriction  of  sale, 
and  can  be  sold  freely  by  any  one.  Grimsby  is  not 
the  only  town  in  the  kingdom  where  its  effects  are 
knowm,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  time  seems 
to  have  arrived  when  it  should  be  included  in  Part  I. 
of  the  schedule  of  poisons  drawn  up  by  the  Privy 
Council  under  the  Pharmacy  Act, 

Last  week  a  special  sitting  of  the  Nottingham  County 
Bench  urns  held  to  inquire  into  a  case  in  which  a  game- 
keeper  named  Shrewsbury  was  charged  with  shooting 
a  man  named  Taylor.  The  latter,  with  a  companion,  was 


engaged  in  setting  eel  lines  in  a  lake  when  the  game- 
keeper  came  upon  them.  Taylor  turned  to  run  away, 
when  Shrewsbury  fired  at  him,  peppering  him  so  success¬ 
fully  that  he  received  forty-eight  wounds  in  the  back, 
arm  and  face.  The  sapient  magistrates  reduced  the 
charge  to  one  of  common  assault  and  inflicted  an  inclu¬ 
sive  penalty  of  £5.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  for 
a  gamekeeper  to  shoot  a  poacher  merely  because  he  tried 
to  run  away  wTas  a  simple  error  of’  judgment.  I  wonder 
thev  did  not  pay  the  fine  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Apropos  of  recent  judicial  decisions  regarding  the 
invalidity  of  moneylending  transactions  carried  out 
elsewhere  than  at  the  moneylender’s  registered  address, 
I  have  been  asked  whether  borrowers  who  have  made 
payments  under  such  illegal  contracts  cannot  success¬ 
fully  claim  the  return  of  their  money.  Personally,  I 
should  thir.k  not,  though  lawyers  would  doubtless  be 
prepared,  to  debate  the  point  all  the  way  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

At  any  time  while  he  still  remains  indebted  to  a 
moneylender  a  borrower  can  take  steps  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  reopened  and  revised  by  a 
judge,  notwithstanding  any  settlement  or  agreement 
purporting  to  close  previous  dealings  and  create  a  new 
obligation.  As  I  understand  the  Act  of  1900,  however, 
it  does  not  enable  a  borrower  to  do  this  if  all  his 
transactions  with  the  moneylender,  the  latest  included, 
have  been  closed ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  common 
law  affords  him  no  remedy  for  his  neglect  to  make  use 
of  his  statutory  right.  ITis  position,  in  short,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  man  who  pays  a  gambling  debt, 
and,  finding  out  afterwards  that  he  could  not  have  been 
legally  compelled  to  do  so,  desires  to  get  back  his 
money.  The  law  will  not  assist  him. 

In  October  last  a  correspondent  borrowed  £50  from 
the  so-called  “  Provincial  Union  Bank” — the  title  of  the 
usury  shops  carried  on  by  the  notorious  Kirkwood— on 
a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  £75  by  monthly 
instalments  of  £5  each.  When  he  had  duly  paid  back 
£40  the  borrower  asked  what  reduction  would  be  made  if 
he  paid  the  balance  of  £35  immediately.  He  had  been 
assui  ed  m  conversation  that  a  reduction  would  be  made 
in  such  circumstances,  but,  of  course,  that  was  not  “  in 
the  bond,  and,  equally  of  course,  Kirkwood’s  represen¬ 
tative  refused  to  accept  anything  less  than  the  full 
pound  of  flesh.  No  doubt  that  is  harsh  and  unconscion¬ 
able,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  treatment  people  must  expect 
if  they  deal  rvith  such  bloodsuckers  as  Kirkwood. 

The  vagaries  of  the  law  in  regard  to  gambling  debts 
were  further  illustrated  by  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Ridley  last  'week.  By  the  fraud  of  Mrs.  L.  [now  in 
prison),  Mrs.  B.  was  induced  to  give  her  a  cheque  for 
£3,000  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  a  good  investment. 
As  a  good  investment  Mrs.  L.  handed  over  the  cheque 
to  Mr.  G.,  a  betting  agent,  to  whom  she  owed  £1,400, 
and  he  gave  her  in  exchange  his  own  cheque  for  the 
balance  of  £1,600.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  Mr. 
G.  acted  in  bad  faith  in  taking  the  cheque  for  £3,000, 
but  he  was  sued  by  Mrs.  B.  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
given  for  an  illegal  consideration,  and  that  he  was  not 
therefore  entitled  to  retain  the  proceeds.  In  vivin" 
judgment  in  his  favour  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  said:  — 

With  regard  to  the  £1,400,  it  was  true  that  the  cheque  was 
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received  for  gambling  debts,  but  the  transaction  was  something 
more  than  a  payment  of  gambling  debts,  owing  to  the  giving  of 
the  counter-cheque,  which  in  his  opinion  constituted  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  and  brought,  the  case  within  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  “  Goodson  v.  Baker.” 

Apparently,  therefore,  Mr.  G.  would  have  had  to  refund 
the  money  if  Mrs.  B.’fe  cheque  had  happened  to  be  for 
the  exact  amount  of  the  gambling  debts,  but  as  be  had 
to  “  give  change  ”  the  transaction  was  legalised.  The 
law  cn  this  subject  of  gambling  debts  certainly  is  funny. 

A  betting  agent  named  Fred  Kingsford,  93,  Wigmore- 
street,  W.,  has  been  addressing  circulars  to  “  the 
Butler  ”  at  houses  in  the  West-End  and  in  the  country, 
and  in  consequence  I  have  been  asked  whether  this 
pernicious  kind  of  touting  cannot  be  stopped.  Not, 
1  am  afraid,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  but  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long  Parliament  will  take 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  such  pests  as  Ivingsford. 

A  favourite  trick  of  the  begging-letter  writer  is  .to 
claim  kinship  or  acquaintanceship  with  the  person  to 
whom  the  epistle  is  addressed,  and  a  couple  of  instances 
have  been  recently  brought  under  my  notice.  One  of 
these  letters  is  from  a  Mrs.  M.  A.  George,  who  writes 
from  Shadingfield  House,  Shadingfield,  Wangford. 
She  is  a  lady  who  has  really  no  reason  for  inventing 
hypothetical  relationships  with  utter  strangers,  for  she 
is  possessed  of  well-to-do  relations,  who  would  probably 
assist  her  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present 
were  they  of  opinion  that  their  gifts  would  be  wisely 
expended. 

A  case  in  which  early  acquaintanceship  is  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  asking  for  assistance  is  supplied  by  a 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Jack  Ballantyne,  who  writes  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  never  heard  of  him  before  in  terms 
of  easy  familiarity.  Ballantyne  asks  for  £3  to  be  wired 
to  him  immediately,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  from 
Manchester  to  the  Highlands  to  attend  his  mother’s 
funeral.  The  name  of  Jack  Ballantyne  is  not  familiar 
to  me,  but  his  letter  has  a  professional  touch  which 
makes  me  anxious  to  know  more  about  him.  He 
dates  his  appeal  from  44,  Blossom-street,  Ancoats, 
Manchester. 

Another  beggar  of  the  same  type  is  Ashley  H.  John¬ 
ston,  who  appeals  to  old  schoolfellows  for  assistance. 
More  recently  he  “  recalled  ”  himself  to  the  mind  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  never  heard  of  him  as  “  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Henry  Blake,  of  Bushey  Park.” 
He  states  that  he  is  ashamed  to  write  for  assistance, 
and  would  not  do  so  unless  “  in  extremis.”  If  he  has 
reached  this  condition,  it  is  entirely  due  to  his  own 
fault,  for  he  has  had  good  chances  and  has  frittered 
them  away.  _  _  - 

The  Goldsmiths’  Manufacturing  Company,  now  of 
12  and  13,  Henriefta-street,  London,  W.C.,  have  just 
issued  a  circular  to  their  dupes  announcing  the  result 
of  their  £100  prize  competition  for  the  solution  of  a 
-childish  picture  puzzle.  The  number  of  prize-winners 
is  so  large  that  each  share  amounts  to  a  fraction  under 
3d.,  so  the  company  propose  to  send  an  article  of 
“Diadem”  jewellery  or  a  butter-knife  to  each  prize¬ 
winner  who  sends  them  another  7d.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  competitors  would  have  had  enough 
of  diadem  jewellery,  but  the  company  in  its  circulars 
returns  thanks  for  the  increase  of  custom  secured 


through  the  competition,  and  for  the  unsolicited  testi¬ 
monials  received,  so  they  may  get  another  7d.  out 
of  a  percentage  of  their  dupes.  The  sort  of  unsolicited 
testimonial  I  should  expect  the  company  to  receive 
was  that  given  by  an  old  lady,  who,  finding  the  article 
which  she  purchased  to  qualify  her  for  the  competi¬ 
tion  worthless,  applied  to  the  Willesden  magistrate  on 
Saturday  for  a  summons  against  the  company  for 
fraud,  and  being  advised  by  the  magistrate  that  she 
had  no  case,  left  the  court  remarking,  “No  more  com¬ 
petitions  for  me.” 

Ihe  fraternity  of  trick  advertisers  seem  to  be  devoting 
special  attention  just  now  to  British  residents  abroad, 
though  whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
flats  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  becoming  exhausted  or 
to  the  keenness  of  competition  at  home  I  cannot  say. 
One  of  the  “  pleasant  surprise  ”  circulars  of  the  St. 
Bride  Watch  Company  reached  me  the  other  day  from 
Alexandria.  It  contains  the  usual  offer  of  a  “  simula¬ 
tion  gold-finished  watch  ’’  to  purchasers  of  a  chain,  and 
a  further  offer  of  a  solid  gold  chronograph  repeater  as  a 
prize  to  the  purchaser  who  secures  most  customers  for 
the  simulation  articles  during  the  year.  From  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  circular  and  of  an  “  official  guarantee  form  ” 
which  accompanies  it,  recipients  of  the  circular  might  be 
led  to  imagine  that  it  is  this  latter  prize  which  the  St, 
Bride  Watch  Company  proposes  to  present  to  them.  It 
is  not. 

A  Cape  paper  tells  a  funny  story  illustrative  of  the 
inordinate  craving  of  the  Kaffirs  for  credit  in  business 
transactions.  A  Kaffir  inquired  at  a  store  the  price  of 
mealies.  He  was  told  that  it  was  17s.  Gd.  per  bag  for 
cash,  30s.  for  three  months’  credit,  and  50s.  for  six 
months’.  After  careful  consideration  the  Kaffir  decided 
that  he  would  take  a  bag  on  three  months’  credit,  and 
after  having  seen  the  entry  duly  made  in  the  store¬ 
keeper’s  books,  he  produced  his  purse  and  paid  down 
£1  on  account. 

THE  PESSIMIST’S  DREAM. 

I’d  been  reading  my  evening  paper, 

And  the  horrors  upon  me  did  loom, 

My  spirits  they  sank  like  a  taper 

Burning  out  into  moribund  gloom ; 

And  I  said :  “  How  shall  England  escape  her 
Impending  and  terrible  doom'/ 

“  No  navy  our  coast-line  for  keeping, 

Or,  at  least,  if  a  navy  it  seem. 

To  rottenness  surely  ’tis  creeping, 

And  will  while  John  Fisher ’s  supreme  1’* 

Here  I  in  my  chair  fell  a-sleeping 
And  dreamed  this  peculiar  dream. 

I  was  down  in  the  bed  of  the  water 
With  Nereids  and  mermaidens  sweet, 

And  Britannia,  the  ocean-god’s  daughter, 

Fi,ose  tragic  and  tall  to  her  feet 
And  explained  what  sad  errand  here  brought  her 
To  Neptune,  who  lolled  on  his  seat. 

“  They  tell  me,  thou  God  of  the  Ocean, 

That  my  time-honoured  nautical  sway, 

Long  my  pride,”  she  half-sobbed  with  emotion, 

“  Is  rapidly  passing  away ; 

That  in  my  cup  breweth  the  potion 
Of  utter  and  hopeless  decay. 

“  They  say  that  my  navy,  much  vaunted, 

Is  only  a  navy  in  name, 

Ill-manned,  ill-equipped,  and  but  haunted 
By  the  ghost  of  its  once  splendid  fame, 

Despised  and  derided  and  taunted, 

And  that  Fisher  is  chiefly  to^ blame  1  ” 
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Then  Neptune,  not  answering  straightway, 

A  wink  to  his  Tritons  did  tip, 

Who  soon  to  his  palace’s  gateway 
Brought  round  the  Imperial  ship. 

“  Come,  daughter — it  isn’t  a.  great  way — 

And  take  with  your  daddy  a  trip. 

“Now  mark,  0  Britannia,  I  pray  you, 

The  sights  that  your  eyes  here  shall  view ; 

I  warrant  ’twill  amply  repay  you.” 

And  she  said  :  “  Daddy,  so  will  I  do.” 

Thus  they  passed  (for  I  will  not  delay  you) 

The  mouth  of  the  river  into. 

“  O  Daddy,  these  battleships  splendid — - 
The  pick  of  the  world’s  fighting  line, 

Well  armed,  well  equipped,  well  defended, 

And  their  crews  looking  gallant  and  fine, 

And  handy  as  e’er  sailor-men  did — - 

Whose  are  they1?”  Said  Neptune  :  “  They’re  thine .” 

And  he  added  :  “  My  excellent  daughter, 

Bor  one  who  is  in  a  fair  way 

To  lose  the  command  of  the  water 
And  sink  into  naval  decay, 

Your  ships,  crews,  and  engines  of  slaughter 
Make  a  somewhat  imposing  display.” 

And  she  cried  :  “  Then  in  vain  I  was  grieving 
And  eating  my  heart  out  with  care. 

Those  croakers  were  only  deceiving 

When  they  told  me  those  tales  of  despair. 

Oh  !  I  was  a  fool  for  believing  !  ” 

And  he  candidly  answered:  “You  were!” 

“  So,  in  spite  of  each  pooh-er  and  pish-er 
Who  may  cry  down  Jack  Bisher’s  regime, 

Go  nap  on  your  fleet  and  your  Bisher ; 

They  will  keep  you,  between  them,  supreme. 

That’s  the  tip  of  an  honest  well-wisher.” — 

And  then  I  awoke  from  my  dream. 


SCRUTATOR. 

- - 

SHALL  WE  BIGHT  THE  GERMANS? 

UNTIL  about  ten  years  ago  to  ask  this  question 
seriously  might  have  been  taken  to  denote  mental 
derangement.  Brorn  one  cause  or  another  circum¬ 
stances  have  so  altered  since  that  date  that  the  question 
is  openly  treated  by  many  people,  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  as  one  -within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
When  two  nations  have  reached  the  stage  that  each  is 
arming,  and  each  believes  the  other  to  be  arming  for 
an  attack  upon  it,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  coming  to  blows  is  a  danger  to  be 
seriously  apprehended.  If  any  one  desires  to  know 
exactly  -where  and  what  the  danger  is  and  how  it  is  to 
be  avoided,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  the  article 
in  the  C ontemporary  Review  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe, 
entitled  “The  Branco-German  War:  Its  True  Causes.” 
At  the  time  of  that  war  and  for  a  generation  afterwards 
its  true  causes  were  pretty  accurately  understood  in 
this  country.  But  a  new  generation  has  arisen  which 
knows  not  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  the  Third,  and 
advantage  has  of  late  been  taken  of  this  ignorance  to 
disseminate  among  us  the  most  erroneous  notions 
respecting  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  brought 
Brance  into  collision  with  Germany.  The  result  has 
been  to  inspire  a  large  section  of  Britons  with  a  pro¬ 
found  distrust  of  German  policy  and  aspirations,  rapidly 
crystallising  into  the  impression  that  the  German 
Government  is  deliberately  planning  the  overthrow  of 
Britain,  just  as  it  planned  and  accomplished  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Brance. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  well  that  Englishmen  (and  Scotch¬ 
men)  should  be  reminded  to-day  that  Germany  never 
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did  plot  the  overthrow  of  Brance.  During  the  sixties 
Bismarck  and  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  associated  with 
him  were  engaged  in  working  out  the  unification  of 
Germany  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia.  They  were 
animated  not  by  any  spirit  of,  Chauvinism,  but  by 
honourable  and  unaggressive  patriotism.  Their  aim 
was  to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  which  had  crippled  the  development  of  the  national 
spirit  and  resources,  and  had  made  Germany  for  cen¬ 
turies  a  prey  to  the  ambitions  and  rapacity  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  particularly  Brance,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
single  German  State,  solid,  self-contained,  and  capable 
of  holding  its  Own  against  any  foreign  foe.  It  was  a 
noble  and  legitimate  policy,  and  one  with  which  no 
other  European  nation  had  a  right  to  interfere.  Bis¬ 
marck  and  his  colleagues,  however,  knew  well  that  such 
interference  would  come  if  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  They  took  their  measures  accordingly  to  resist 
and  defeat  it  if  it  came;  but  they  did  nothing  morS. 
They  would  have  been  foolish  had  they  done  less,  and 
the  event  showed  that  they  were  right.  The  success 
with  which  Prussia  advanced  towards  the  full  realisa¬ 
tion  of  Bismarck’s  policy  aroused  intense  jealousy  and 
alarm  in  Brance.  Louis  Napoleon  came-  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion — and  possibly  he  was  right- — that  the  permanence 
of  his  dynasty  compelled  him  to  check  the  onward 
march  of  Prussia,  and  from  this  motive  and  no  other 
he  began  to  interfere  in  German  politics.  He  intrigued 
and  he  threatened.  The  idea  which  commended  itself 
to  his  mind  was  that  he  should  be  bought  off  by  terri¬ 
torial  concessions,  so  that  he  would  have  some  aggran¬ 
disement  of  Brance  to  show  to  his  countrymen  as  the 
price  of  acquiescence  in  the  new  position  of  Prussia 
across  the  Rhine.  After  the  downfall  of  Austria  he 
demanded  the  cession  of  Mainz  as  the  condition  of 
Blench  assent  to  the  terms  of  peace.  The  alternative 
he  offered  was  war.  Bismarck  accepted  the  alternative, 
and  the  Breach  climbed  down.  After  this  Napoleon 
III.  proposed  the  shameful  treaty  with  Prussia,  one 
provision  of  which  was  the  ce-ssion  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  to  Brance.  “  I  could,  of  course,”  said 
Bismarck  later,  “  have  kicked  Benedetti  downstairs ; 
the  result,  however,  would  have  been  war,  and  this  I 
wished  to  avoid,  as  I  always  hoped  it  might  be  possible 
to  avoid  it  altogether.”  That  was  his  attitude,  in  the 
face  of  continual  provocation,  down  to  August,  1870, 
and  it  was  continued  even  till  the  withdrawal  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  from  the  Spanish  throne  in 
deference  to  the  rattling  of  Branch  swords.  It  was  only 
when  Benedetti  at  Ems  sprang  the  insolent  demand 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  promise,  that  such  a 
proceeding  as  this  should  never  be  repeated  that  German 
forbearance  broke  down,  and  the  long-averted  rupture 
occurred.  That  Prussia  was  prepared  for  it  stands  to 
reason.  That  Bismarck,  or  any  other  German,  ever 
sought,  desired,  or  contributed  to  it,  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  read  and  understand  this 
chapter  of  European  history  can  pretty  easily  judge 
for  himself  how  war  between  this  country  and  Ger¬ 
many  may  arise,  and  how  it  may  be  avoided.  The 
event  will  depend  upon  the  British  attitude  towards  the 
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future  growth  of  Germany  and  the  realisation  of  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  her  people.  Are  we  going  to 
follow  the  example  of  France  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
or  are  we  not?  It  is  a  bad  augury  for  the  future 
that  a  certain  section  of  Englishmen  have  chosen  to 
-display  an  insane  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  of  Germany  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  to  assume  that  she  can  only  thrive  at  our 
expense,  although  the  truth  is  plain  to  all  who  choose 
to  see  it  that  the  prosperity  of  each  country  makes  for 
that  of  the  other.  It  is  still  more  ominous  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Germans  to  create  a  fleet  capable  of 
giving  some  protection  to  their  commerce  and  their 
coasts  even  against  the  strongest  maritime  power  ” 
should  be  interpreted  as  an  open  menace  to  us.  In  all 
this  we  are  literally  repeating  the  attitude  of  France 
towards  the  establishment  of  Prussian  supremacy  and 
the  accomplishment  of  German  unity  under  Bismarck. 
If  .this  attitude  is  persisted  in  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  about  as  black  as  it  could  be.  It  needs  no 
gift  of  divination  to  see  that  the  unification  of  Germany 
has  yet  to  be  fully  completed.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  European  politics  that  the  permanence  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  in  its  present  shape  is  doubtful,  and 
no  one  knows  how  near  the  day  may  be  when  great 
changes  will  be  proposed  in  the  map  of  central  Europe 
changes  which  may  easily  carry  the  boundaries  of 
the  German  Empire  down  to  the  Adriatic.  Another 
thing  which  is  equally  certain  is  that  if  any  other 
European  power,  or  any  coalition  of  powers,  assumes 
when  such  contingencies  arise  to  say  to  Germany  “Thus 
far  and  no  further  shalt  thou  go,”  the  Germans  will  be 
as  ready  as  they  were  in  1870  to  shed  their  blood  in 
defence  of  their  right  to  settle  German  affairs  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  work  out  their  political  destiny  without 
foreign  interference.  The.  Bismarck  tradition  is  yet 
alive  and  vigorous.  We  may  assume  that  German 
statesmen  foresee  to-day,  as  they  did  in  the  sixties,  the 
possibility  of  foreign  attempts  to  set  limits  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  German-speaking  peoples.  And 
when  we.  see  them  building  Dreadnoughts  and  fortifying 
their  coasts,  we  ha.ve  not  a  tittle  of  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  inspired  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
of  making  interference  from  this  side  of  the  North  Sea 
in  German  affairs  as  difficult  as  they  can. 

Shall  we,  then,  fight  Germany?  The  answer  is  Yes 
and  No,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  choose  which.  Shall  we 
recognise  that  the  German  people  have  a  right  to  live 
under  what  flag  and  government  they  choose,  and  to 
arm  themselves  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  that  right  by  sea  and  land ;  that  the  Germans, 
as  a  nation,  have  never  waged  war  on  their  neighbours 
for  the  sake  of  wanton  aggression,  and  have  no  cause 
for  quarrelling  with  us,  unless  bad  temper  on  our 
part  affords  itj  that  the  growth  of  the  German  Empire 
in  wealth,  population,  and  power  is  a  matter  which  we 
have  no  right  to  disapprove  of,  but  rather  one  which 
we  should  welcome  as  tending  to  our  own  commercial 
advantage  and  to  the  interests  of  European  peace? 
Shall  we,  in  short,  choose  to  understand  Germany,  to 
sympathise  with  her  legitimate  aspirations,  and  to  allow 
her  the  same  rights  that  we  claim  for  ourselves?  In 
that  case  we  shall  never  fight  the  Germans.  Shall  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  persist  in  viewing  every  advance 


of  Germany  in  wealth  and  power  as  a  menace  to  this 
country?  Shall  we  accept  the  theory,  now  openly  advo¬ 
cated,  that  our  “  destiny  ” — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  Mr, 
Frederic  Harrison’s  word — is  to  overthrow  the  German 
Empire,  to  assist  in  parcelling  out  German  provinces 
among  foreigners,  and  throwing  back  the  German  people 
into  the  ignominious  condition  from  which  Prussian 
statesmen  and  soldiers  have  delivered  them  ?  In  that 
case  we  shall  fight  Germany,  and  no  one  can  say  how 
soon.  I  may  add  that  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that 
this  “destiny”  will  ever  be  ours.  The  time  has  passed 
when  England,  either  single-handed  or  in  alliance  with 
others,  can  undo  the  work  which  Prussian  statesman¬ 
ship  and  German  patriotism  accomplished  in  the  last 
century.  Should  we  attempt  such  a  crime,  we  shall 
deserve  the  fate  of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  countrymen 
when  they  set  their  hands  to  a  similar  work,  and  we 
shall  be  lucky  if  we  escape  it.  My  hope,  therefore,  is 
that  we  shall  not  fight  the  Germans. 

PHYSICAL  DEGENERATION. 

IV. — Some  Practical  Opinions. 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  under  the  above 
heading  in  Truth  have  brought  me  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  expressions  of  opinion  from  gentlemen  actively 
engaged  in  the  educational  work  of  the  country.  Not 
the  least  interesting  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis 
Bund,  quoted  in  esctenso  in  my  Correspondence  column. 
The  wide  survey  which  Mr.  Willis  Bund  takes  of  the 
whole  question  is  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
one  whose  manifold  activities  in  all  classes  of  adminis¬ 
trative  work  are  so  cordially  appreciated  in  his  own 
county  of  Worcestershire.  With  the  greater  number 
of  his  opinions  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement. 
But  I  cannot  accept  the  pessimistic  view  which  he 
expresses  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  really  scien¬ 
tific  physical  education  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
this  country.  It  is  true  that  the  underlying  causes  of 
physical  degeneracy  are  many,  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  contributory  factors  might  be  removed  by 
wise  remedial  legislation,  by  active  administration  of 
the  present  laws,  and  by  a  general  dissemination  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  eugenics.  This  point  of 
view  is  also  forcibly  insisted  upon  by  Major-General 
Baden-Powell  in  the  following  letter:  — 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  generally  in  agreement  with 
the  points  brought  forward  in  your  interesting  articles  on  the 
physical  training  in  our  country^  especially  thoso  combinin0, 
hygienic  with  practical  physical  training  in  tlhe  schools.  As  you 
will  see  by  our  handbook  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  we  take  those 
points  into  practical  consideration  in  our  training  Se° 
“  Scouting  for  Boys,”  pages  177  and  178,  180,  184,  and  288.  Our 
aim  is  to  give  to  the  boy,  in  place  of  physical  drill,  a-  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  his  own  development  and  health,  by 
individual  physical  practices.  You  will  note  from  the  facts 
put  forward  in  the  book  that  much  of  the  physical  deterioration 
is  due,  even  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  to  preventable 
causes,  i.e.,  to  the  want  of  knowledge  and  method  on  the  part 
of  mothers  in  bringing  up  their  infants.  This  is  not  taught 
practically,  nor,  when  it  is  touched  upon  in  some  (schools,  are  the 
mistresses  always  capable  of  giving  more  than  theoretical  in¬ 
struction.  This  point,  namely  the  up-bringing  of  the  infant,  is 
as  important  to  the  nation  as  their  subsequent  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  steps,  seem  necessary  here  on  the  lines  of  those  now 
being  taken  in  Leeds  by  Mr.  Henry  BaTron,  of  Shadwell  Moor, 
Eller  ton. 

Major-General  Baden-Powell,  like  Mr.  Willis  Bund, 
makes  a  strong  point  of  the  part  the  ignorance 
of  mothers  in  the  up-bringing  of  their  children  plays 
in  the  production  of  the  physical  degenerate.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  obviously  recognises  the  value 
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of  a  good  system  of  physical  training  in  com¬ 
bating  the  mischief  done  by  such  neglect.  What 
the  Major-General  would  do  for  his  boy-scouts  can 
and  should  be  done  for  the  whole  of  the.  younger 
generation  without  distinction  of  age  and  sex;  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  nearest  weapon  to  hand,  as 
well  as  the  most  effective,  with  which  to  stay  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  racial  deterioration  is  universal  physical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  child. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  previous  articles, 
it  is  of  prime  importance  that  such  training  be  scienti¬ 
fically  devised  and  imparted  by  capable  instructors. 
Under  such  conditions  Mr.  Willis  Bund’s  contention  that 
“what  might  be  taught  with  safety  to  a  well-fed  and 
well-nourished  child  only  makes  matters  worse  with  an 
ill-fed  and  ill-nourished  child,”  would  lose  its  force. 
Physical  training  cannot,  of  course,  supply  the  place 
of  food,  but  it  can  be  applied  remedially  to  the  victims 
of  malnutrition.  The  child  whose  physical  education  is 
taken  in  hand  may  be  poorly  or  incorrectly  fed,  but  if 
the  training  given  is  a  proper  one,  it  will  assimilate 
the  whole  of  the  nutriment  from  its  limited  dietary 
and  thrive  even  better  than  the  child  whose  food  is 
on  a  mere  liberal  scale,  but  whose  bodily  education  is 
neglected.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  physical  education  is  not  in  any  way  synonymous 
with  physical  labour  or  work.  It  should  make  no  tax 
on  the  physical  powers,  but  develop  them  on  scientific 
lines. 

Such  an  education,  when  generally  applied,  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  much  more  far-reaching  effects  than  are 
generally  anticipated,  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  physical  education  under  the  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  Thus,  Sir  George 
Kenrick,  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  writing  to  me  on  the  subject,  remarks:  — 

It  may  interest  y°u  to  know  that  a  scheme  of  physical  exercises 
has  existed  in  the  senior  departments  in  all  Birmingham  Council 
Schools  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  main  feature  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  devotion  of  twenty  minutes  each  day  to  these 
exercises. 

This  scheme  13  now  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  elementary 
schools  with  beneficial  results,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
teachers  would  like  it  to  be  abandoned. 

Even  more  conclusive  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Ernest  IT.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Bristol  Education 
Committee.  In  Bristol  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
system  of  physical  training  is  in  force  which  includes 
the  training  of  every  child  from  five  years  of  age  until 
it  passes  right  through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Education  Authority.  This  system  has 
now  been  in  fcrce  for  many  years,  and  it  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  specially  appointed  expert  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Physical  Instruction.  Mr.  Cook  writes:  — 

I  do  not  think  I  should  he  far  wrong  in  stating  that  the  reason 
why  the  Board  of  Education  have  decided  to  give  up  the  “  Model 
Course  ”  is  because  it  was  found  after  investigation  that  other 
Systems,  including  ours,  were  far  better  than  the  official  one. 
We  do  not  stop  with  the  usual  physical  training  given  on  the 
(school  premises,  but  include  in  our  Scheme  instruction  in  swim¬ 
ming.  Every  year  thousands  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  are 
taught  to  swim,  and  pass  proper  tests,  so  that  their  capabilities 
in  this  art  may  be  properly  gauged.  I  believe  that  by  these 
means  we  have  helped  in  building  up  healthy  men  and  women, 
even  in  a  great  city,  which  your  American  authorities  seem  to 
think  impossible.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  Toronto 
they  have  decided  to  introduce  the  system  of  physical  training 
that  we  have  in,  Bristol  Into  their  schools. 

As  you  say,  the  question  of  Physical  Degeneracy  is  a  very  wide 
one.  if  it  is  on  the  increase  (and  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  deny  that 
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the  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  it  is),  I  am  convinced  from  a 
very  long  experience,  that  one  cause,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  the 
indiscriminate  marriage  of  those  who  are  partially  or  entirely 
themselves  physical  or  mental  degenerates,  and  until  some  plan 
he  devised  for  preventing  .such  marriages,  our  efforts  can  only  be 
partially  successful. 

I  Your  articles  seem  to  suggest  that  physical  training  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  is  not  compulsory,  but  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  physical  training  is,  and  lias  been  compulsory  in  all  the 
Elementary  (Schools  of  the  country  for  some  years.  In  Bristol 
we  have  directed  our  efforts  to  this  branch  of  education  as 
strongly  as  we  have  to  any  other,  and  we  think  we  have  been 
successful.  The  children  leaving  our  Elementary  Schools  (boys 
and  girls)  I  feel  sure  would  compare  favourably  even  with  country 
children.  In  fact.,  we  often  receive  favourable  expressions  of 
opinion  on  this  point  from  people  who  have  liad  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  forming  a  just  estimation. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  substituting 
a  new  Syllabus  for  the  “Model  Course,”  but  I  think  that  the  new 
Course  should  not  be  permitted  to  supersede  the  old  system  in 
Centres  where  the  results  are  satisfactory.  I  have  often  ^been 
surprised  when  the  Board  of  Education  are  drawing  up  SyllaDUses 
of  this  kind  that  they  do  not  call  upon  experts  actually  engaged, 
in  the  work  for  the  expression  of  their  opinion. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Eugen  Sandow  in  several  particulars 
are  ideal,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  one  which  refers 
to  individual  training.  To  a  certain  extent  we  carry  out  this 
suggestion  in  Bristol  now,  and  children  who  are  recommended 
by  our  School  Medical  Officers  for  special  exercises  receive  atten¬ 
tion. 

I  feel  the  action  of  Truth  in  publishing  the  articles  on  this 
subject  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
health  of  future  generations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  foregoing  letter  that  Bristol 
is  far  in  advance  of  many  of  the  great  cities  both  in 
recognising  the  importance  of  physical  education  and  in 
taking  active  measures  to  impart  it  to  the  children  in 
its  schools.  There  is  matter  for  comment,  also,  in  what 
Mr.  Cook  says  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  consult  experts  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  when  drawing  up  new  syllabuses,  but  this  is  a 
point  which  will  be  worth  considering  when  the  new 
syllabus  has  been  published.  Mr.  Cook’s  plea  for  the 
retention  of  the  old  system  in  centres  where  the  results 
are  satisfactory  is  dependent  upon  whether  the  new 
syllabus  proves  to  he  satisfactory.  The  compulsory 
substitution  of  an  unsatisfactory  system  for  one  of 
proved  value  would  naturally  arouse  justifiable  hos¬ 
tility,  but  if  the  new  one  was  of  equal  value  to  that 
in  use,  still  more  if  it  is  an  improvement,  the  mere  fact 
that  it  has  been  enforced  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  training  colleges  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  its 
general  adoption. 

THE  MATRON  AT  OXFORD. 

A.  lady  recently  favoured  me  with  the  following  views 
on  University  reform.  They  seem  to  me  deserving  of 
publicity,  and  the  Long  Vacation  is  obviously  a  time 
specially  appropriate  for  considering  them  :  — 

“  The  air  of  Oxford  is  full  of  reforms  and  rumours  of 
reforms.  A  strong-willed  Chancellor  fresh  from  ruling 
India  is  finding  Oxford  all  too  small  a  field  for  his 
devouring  energy.  One  of  his  proposals  is  to  admit 
women  to  degrees.  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  great, 
wise,  and  epoch-making  reform,  but  what  strikes  an 
unprejudiced  observer  as  a  more  pressing  need  at 
Oxford  at  the  present  time  is  to  admit  women  to  scrub. 

“If  Lord  Curzon  would  invite  Mr.  John  Burns  to  go 
a  tour  of  tlie  colleges  with  him  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
suggest  to  him  a  great  many  reforms  of  a  practical 
nature.  The  stuffy  parlours  or  ‘  front  rooms,’  as  their 
owners  call  them,  deserve  all  Mr.  Burns’s  strictures, 
but  what  would  he  have  to  say  about  the  ill-ventilated, 
dirt-begrimed  staircases  and  bedrooms  of  Oxford 
colleges,  where  young  men  live  for  part  of  the  three 
most  important  years  of  their  lives  1  Extra  windows 
put  in  would  very  possibly  destroy  monuments  of  beauty, 
and  as  men  mostly  leave  their  windows  and  the  doors 
between  bedroom  and  sitting-room  open  there  is  a  fair 
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amount  of  air  in  the  rooms,  but  the  accumulated  dirt 
would  make  any  ardent  sanitary  authority  shiver. 
Deadly  bacilli  must  be  lurking  in  battalions  on  the  stair¬ 
cases,  and  it  would  be  a  graceful  concession  to  what 
they  possibly  regard  as  the  modern  craze  for  cleanliness 
if  the  college  authorities  would  have  the  staircases  really 
cleaned  once  a  week.  That  does  not  seem  a  very  revo¬ 
lutionary  measure.  In  a  private  house  it  would  gene¬ 
rally  be  considered  exceedingly  dirty  to  let  dirt  collect 
for  a  whole  week. 

“  There  is  an  indescribable  smell  of  dirt  and  humanity 
hanging  about  the  colleges  of  Oxford  which  is  doubtless 
reminiscent  of  past  ages,  and  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  visitors  from  new  countries;  but  to  English 
people  who  have  any  regard  for  the.  health  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  the  race,  the  smell  must  be 
simply  nasty.  Everybody  is  ready  to  tell  you  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  Oxford,  and  it  is  put  down  to  its  low- 
lying  situation.  Possibly  a  city  set  on  a  hill  may  be 
more  invigorating,  but  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  colleges 
did  not  have  to  breathe  in  a  dirt-laden  atmosphere 
whenever  they  are  indoors,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
so  much  would  not  be  heard  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
Oxford.  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  privileged  to  see 
college  kitchens.  My  advice  to  those  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  college  hospitality  is  :  Always  refuse  to  be 
•shown  the  kitchen.  The  ideas  which  prevail  in 
ordinary  houses  as  to  the  standard  of  cleanliness  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  places  where  food  is  prepared,  cooked,  and 
stored  do  not  exist  in  one,  at  least,  of  our  ancient 
universities. 

“  It  would  be  an  excellent  and  practical  idea,  as  well 
as  one  which  would  appeal  strongly  to  anti-suffragists, 
if  Convocation  were  to  say  :  ‘No,  we  will  not  admit 
women  to  degrees,  for  which  neither  their  intellect  nor 
their  appointed  position  in  this  world  fits  them ;  but 
we  will  gladly  recognise  their  right  to  scrub,  and  open 
all  colleges  alike  to  them  for  that  purpose.’  ” 

Since  the  above  communication  reached  me,  the 
Westminster  Gazette  has  published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  in  which  a  somewhat  similar  idea  is 
developed.  Mr.  Conybeare  invites  us  to  consider  how 
much  Oxford  loses  for  want  of  lady-housekeepers.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  cost  of  University  life  might  be 
greatly  reduced  and  the  comfort  of  it  proportionately 
increased  if  the  kitchens  and  servants  were  supervised 
by  women.  “  I  am  surprised,”  he  says,  “  that  no  college 
has  made  the  experiment  of  appointing  a  business-like 
lady  of  canonical  age  to  do  this  work.  She  should  be 
authorised  to  poke  her  nose  into  everything  in  the 
kitchen  and  buttery,  and  to  see  that  the  students’  rooms 
are  properly  cleaned ;  that  the  beds  are  occasionally 
picked  to  pieces ;  and  the  bedrooms  papered  at  least 
once  in  ten  years.  I  know  half  a  dozen  ladies  in  Oxford 
who  would  gladly  become  assistant  ‘  home-bursars  ’  of 
colleges  at  a  modest  salary,  and  save  the  institutions 
in  question  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year.”  A  great  deal, 
of  course,  turns  on  the  words  “of  canonical  age,”  for 
v/hich  reason  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  italicising 
them.  There  is  a  certain  vagueness  about  them,  and 
Mr.  Conybeare  may  have  been  wise,  from  his  own  point 
-of  view,  in  not  laying  down  the  age  limit  too  precisely. 
JBut  it  seems  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  by  some 
constituted  authority.  It  might  not  be  safe  to  give 
the  dons  of  every  college  a  free  hand  in  engaging  their 
lady-housekeeper,  for  some  dons  are  quite  young  ancf 
human.  Either  Lord  Curzon,  or  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
cr  Convocation  will  have  to  say  when  the  canonical 
age  is  to  be  understood  to  commence.  Perhaps  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Conybeare  might  be  persuaded  to  divulge 
for  our  guidance  the  names  of  the  six  Oxford  ladies 
he  has  his  eye  upon  who  have  reached  this  period  of  life, 


and  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  “mother”  the  fellows, 
scholars,  and  commoners  of  any  college  that  will  accept 
their  services. 

But  once  settle  this  knotty  point,  and  we  have  here 
the  germs  of  a  university  reform,  which  promises  bene¬ 
ficent  and  far-reaching  results.  What  is  really  wanted 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  the  Matron.  For  the  sake 
of  the  genius  loci  you  may  disguise  her  under  the 
euphemistic  title  of  a  “  home-bursar,”  but  what  she  will 
really  be  is  the  Matron  of  our  school-days.  She  will 
“  poke  her  nose,”  as  Mr.  Conybeare  aptly  phrases  it, 
into  the  whole  domestic  side  of  college  life.  She  will 
look  into  the  kitchen  and  buttery  finances,  and  cut 
down  the  undergraduate’s  bills  for  him.  She  will  see 
that  the  beds  are  properly  aired,  and  the  buttons  pro¬ 
perly  sewn  on  when  the  linen  comes  from  the  v;ash. 
She  will  particularly  look  after  the  garments  of  the 
senior  fellows  and  make  a  summary  end  of  ragged  collars 
and  frayed  shirt-cuffs.  She  will  probably  keep  the  keys 
of  the  wine-cellars  and  see  that  too  many  bottles  are  not 
opened  in  the  common-room.  She  will  pour  out  a  glass 
all  round  for  the  boys  when  they  give  what  they  call 
“wines”  or  “drunks.”  She  will  see  that  they  don’t 
sit  up  too  late,  and  that  they  change  into  dry  clothes  at 
once  when  they  come  back  from  the  river  or  “  footer.” 
Perhaps  on  occasion  she  will  toothcomb  their  heads 
or  administer  brimstone  and  treacle.  She  will  bring  in 
her  train  the  charwoman,  who  will  make  short  work  of 
the  cobwebs  in  the  rooms  and  the  accumulated  dirt  on 
the  staircases.  The  whole  college  will  be  spring- 
cleaned  in  due  season,  and  the  frowsy,  mediaeval  smell 
alluded  to  by  the  lady  whose  letter  I  have  printed  will 
cease  to  charm  the  nostrils  of  American  visitors.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  scouts  will  disappear  before  her,  and  be 
replaced  by  neat  and  cleanly  damsels — also  of  canonical 
age.  Smart  young  ladies  from  Lyons’s  may  or  may  not 
wait  in  hall. 

What  else  will  happen  I  really  cannot  think,  but  no 
doubt  college  life  will  be  turned  upside  down  and  in¬ 
calculable  benefits  will  result  to  all  concerned.  What 
we  must  recognise  is  that  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  in  their  origin  quasi-monastic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  have  carried  monastic  traditions — chiefly  dirt 
and  extravagant  living — from  the  Middle  Ages  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  monastic  spirit  now  finds  itself 
in  collision  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  -which  I  take 
to  be  feminism.  Woman  is  knocking  at  the  doers  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  at  those  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  and  it  is  no  more  use  for  ’Varsity  men 
to  “sport  their  oaks”  than  for  670  M.P.s  to  cower 
behind  Inspector  Jarvis.  What  the  Universities  have 
particularly  got  to  understand  is  that  the  Woman  Move¬ 
ment  comes  in  diverse  shapes,  and  that  if  it  does  not 
overwhelm  you  in  one  of  them  it  will  in  another.  The 
letter  set  out  above  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  if 
you  are  an  anti-feminist,  and  will  not  give  votes  and 
degrees  to  women,  then  you  are  bound  to  open  your 
doors  to  woman  in  her  traditional  capacity,  to  let  her 
come  in  and  scrub  and  spring-clean  you  to  her  heart's 
content.  She  may  enter  Oxford  in  hood  and  gown, 
or  she  may  enter  in  the  garb  of  a  charwoman  armed 
with  broom  and  pail.  But  one  Avay  or  other  she  means 
to  come  in,  and  you  have  got  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  it. 


B 
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THE  CHANNEL  OF  FAME. 

It  is  approximately  two  centuries  since  the  date  of 
the  Great  Bottle  Trick,  which  for  a  time  convulsed 
London ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  Englishmen  have 
changed  little  in  the  meantime.  On  that  occasion  a 
gentleman  desirous  of  an  easy  path  to  fame  announced 
that  on  a  certain  day,  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
he  would  publicly  get  into  a  quart  bottle,  would  there 
sing  a  song,  and  afterwards  perform  several  gymnastic 
tricks,  all  within  full  view  of  the  audience.  On  the 
advertised  evening,  although  the  prices  of  seats  had 
been  raised  for  the  occasion,  the  theatre  was  crowded 
by  an  expectant  public.  The  advertiser,  however, 
forgot  to  be  present,  whereupon  the  audience  signified 
their  disapproval  in  the  usual  manner  by  wrecking 
the  theatre. 

Fortunately  for  Neptune  the  British  public  is 
mot  able  to  wreck  the  English  Channel,  which 
would  seem  of  late  years,  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
London  stage  as  the  meeting-ground  of  champions  of 
the  improbable — perhaps  because  the  growth  of  the 
population  and  the  cheap  press  in  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  has  made  a  wider  platform  imperative.  Year 
follows  year,  and  in  each  some  new  popular  thrill  is 
advertised,  at  very  moderate  expense,  in  the  ha’penny 
papers  by  means  of  scare-heads  and  descriptive  re¬ 
ports,  as  about  to  take  place  in,  or  upon,  above,  or  under¬ 
neath  the  English  Channel.  One  year  an  enterprising 
editor  discovers  that  an  even  more  enterprising  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natation  intends  to  swim  it.  At  once  columns 
on  columns  of  enthusiasm  spread  like  a  banner  about 
the  bookstalls.  Other  professors  scent  similar  chances 
of  advertisement;  other  ha’penny  periodicals  adopt 
them.  Within  the  year  London,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  provinces,  has  been  thrilled  to  the  depths1  of 
its  great  heart  by  the  stirring  prowess  of  365  professors, 
each  of  whom  has  declared,  in  innumerable  interviews, 
his  unalterable  determination  to  swim  the  Channel — 
next  time.  He  never  succeeds,  it  is  true.  The  water 
is  always  too  cold  or  too  hot,  or  too  smooth  or  too 
rough,  or  too  lonely  or  too  crowded.  The  Channel,  in 
a  word,  “  never  is,  but  always  to  be  crossed."  But  that 
makes  no  difference  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  intelligent 
public  or  the  more  than  intelligent  reporters,  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  enthuse  so  long  as  a  single  ha’penny  remains 
to  be  charmed  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  patrons-. 

After  the  swimmers  follow  the  fliers.  'The  Channel  is 
to  be  crossed,  not  by  a  vigorous  gentleman  self-propelled 
and  smeared  all  over  with  black  grease,  but  by  one,  two, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  incarnations  of  the  only 
heroic  genius  who  has  solved  the  problem  of  flight.  At 
the  first  word  the  public  flaps  its  expectant  ears  and  lays 
aside  an  untasted  thistle.  Off  rush  the  cohorts  of 
reporters,  the  printers  of  all  the  continents  can  scarce 
keep  pace  with  the  flow  of  superlatives.  Day  after  day 
they  wait,  and  always  to-morrow  the  Channel  is  to  be 
conquered.  “  Jam  yesterday  and  jam  to-morrow,  but 
never  jam  satis,’’  cries  the  press,  parodying  the  White 
Queen ;  and  always  more  and  more  aeroplanes  arrive, 
per  goods  trains,  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  always 
the  weather  is  too  windy,  or  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or  too 
sunny,  or  too  cloudy,  or  not  windy  enough. 

In  the  meantime  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  are 


two  and  two  only  proposed  methods  of  crossing  the 
Channel.  I  am  told  on  the  best  authority— that,  I 
mean,  of  a  Fleet-street  free-lance — that  184  proprietors 
of  bathing-machines  have  already  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  crossing  the  Channel,  mounted  on  the  roofs  of 
such  vehicles  and  drawn  by  the  horses — only  one  being 
allowed  to  each  machine,  of  course — appropriate  thereto, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  the  Government  to  be  turned 
out  and  the  price  of  fodder  and  alcoholic  stimulants 
to  decrease  before  starting.  Ninety-eight  gentlemen 
are  similarly  waiting  to  cake-walk  across  the  Channel  on 
indiarubber  life-shoes  of  their  own  invention ;  seventy- 
two  are  at  present  at  Dover  expecting  a  favourable  day 
for  walking  dry-shod  across  the  bed  of  the  Channel  to 
Calais,  though  up  to  the  present  there  has  always  been 
too  much  water  to  allow  of  a  successful  start.  I  have 
a  still  more  important  announcement  to  make, 
which  will,  I  hope,  prove  to  my  readers  that  Carteret- 
street  is  in  no  way  behind  Fleet-street  in  journalistic 
enterprise.  As-  soon  as  the  weather  conditions  are 
favourable,  an  attempt-  will  be  made  by  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  am  not  at  present  at  liberty  to 
reveal,  beyond  that  he  'lives  in  Camberwell,  to  cross  the 
Channel  inside  a  lemonade  bottle,  his  sole  means  of 
propulsion  being  one  of  Truth’s  contents  bills,  which 
he  will  hold  extended  by  one  hand  thrust  through  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy-four  highly-trained  reporters,  who 
will  send  highly  coloured  descriptive  reports-  of  his 
progress  by  special  wireless  telegraphy — weather,  of 
course,  permitting.  In  mid-Channel  a  pause  will  be 
made  to  celebrate  the  bi-centenary  of  the  Great  Bottle 
Trick,  and  speeches  will  be  delivered  by  such 
members  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  as  can  be 
procured  at  short  notice,  adulating  the  progress 
of  the  British  press  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  British  public  over  all  its  rivals.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  various  Governments  concerned, 
only  those  members  of  the  public  will  be  admitted  who 
have  previously  forwarded  a  cheque  for  five  years’ 
subscription  to  Truth  to  this  office,  in  return  for  which 
they  will  also  receive  a  free  one  year’s  subscription  to 
Teething,  the  new  high-class  -home  weekly,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  from  this  office  under  the-  editor¬ 
ship  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


OUT  OP  THE  COMMONS. 

House  of  Commons, 

Saturday. 

T  doesn’t  happen  to  be  true  that  I  am  one  of  the 
17,284  prominent  Progressive  politicians  who  have 
put  down  their  names  as  ready  to  accept  the  intolerable 
burden  of  one  of  the  600  or  so  new  peerages  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  going  to  create  when  the  time  comes  that 
he  can’t  any  longer  avoid  fighting  the  Lords ;  but  for 
all  that  I’m  not  denying  that  there  have  been  moments 
in  the  last  few  weeks  when  I’ve  found  myself  sighing 
for  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  so-called  Upper 
House.  I  don’t  mean  only  that  you  can  sleep  more 
comfortably  during  an  all-night  sitting,  because  I 
never  heard  of  one  there,  and  since  I’ve  discovered 
the  idea  of  taking  _two  silk  hats  into  the  House — 
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one  half-filled  with  a  hop-pillow  and  the  other 
specially  strengthened  with  a  steel  lining  that  I 
can  put  my  feet  on — I  can  sleep  as  comfortably  in 
the  Commons  as  in  my  own  bed,  even  though  I  have 
the  young  bloods  of  the  Unionist  party  on  one  side  of 
me  and  the  Labour  members  in  front  quarrelling  over 
me  like  wild  JTeasts  at  Ephesus.  But  the  real  advantage 
of  the  Lords  is  that  they  don’t  have  to  worry  their 
heads  about  increment  values,  or  anything  else  but 
their  pockets.  When  the  Finance  Bill  comes  up  to  them 
there’ll  only  be  three  or  four  that  will  be  expected  even 
to  pretend  they  can  make  head  or  tail  of  any  of  the 
clauses,  much  less  discuss  them.  All  that  will  be 
expected  of  them  will  be  to  do  what  Lord  Lans- 
downe  tells  them — when  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  about  it — and  then  go  home  to  their 
adoring  tenantry  and  tell  that  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  political  horizon  it  is  become  a  painful 
necessity  to  double  all  their  rents  and  cut  off  all  those 
contributions  to  philanthropic  causes  that  they  would 
have  been  paying  for  ten  years  past,  but  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  Reverend  George  Brooks  in  his 
campaign  against  Socialism. 

A  poor  devil  of  a  Commons  member,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  may  get  on  well  enough  in  the  House 
by  merely  calling  out  “  Silly  rot,”  or  “  Devil  take  my 
right  honourable  friend  who  spoke  last,”  at  intervals, 
has  always  got  his  constituents  to  think  about,  knowing 
that  when  he  gets  home  they’ll  all  be  waiting  in  rows  at 
the  railway  station  to  ask  him  what  in  the  world  it  all 
means,  and  whether —  This  reminds  me  of  a  sad  acci¬ 
dent  that  happened  to  a  right  honourable  friend  of  my 
own,  though  of  another  party,  that  has  just  been  helping 
one  of  the  candidates  at  a  recent  by-election.  He  knew 
that  a  carriage  was  being  sent  to  meet  him  at  the 
station,  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  train  found  that 
it  was  raining  heavily,  and  that  there  was  only  one  car¬ 
riage  in  the  station  yard.  He  got  into  it  without  delay, 
and  two  other  men  that  he  didn’t  know  got  in  after  him. 
They  were  pleasant  friendly  fellows,  and  they  seemed 
very  interested  in  politics,  so  he  quite  enjoyed  himself 
running  over  the  points  of  the  speeches  he  meant 
to  make  that  evening,  until  they  came  to  his  host’s  house. 
It  ■was  much  bigger  than  he  had  expected,  quite  a 
palace  indeed,  and  with  big  high  walls  and  iron  gates 
all  round  it,  but  he  had  heard  that  the  man  who  was 
going  to  put  him  up  was  well  off,  and,  of  course,  some 
of  these  North  Country  plutocrats  have  queer  ideas  about 
beauty,  so  he  didn’t  notice  it  particularly.  When 
they  got  out  he  was  introduced  to  his  host,  a 
gentlemanly  fellow  enough,  and  they  chatted  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  political  situation  until  lunch¬ 
time.  Lunch  was  served  in  a  large  room,  and  something 
like  eighty  people  of  both  sexes  sat  down  to  it.  He  says 
he  never  met  so  many  people  before  with  such  a  grasp 
of  politics.  Every  now  and  then  one  or  other  of  them 
would  get  up  in  his  place  and  say  a  few  words  on 
the  Finance  Bill,  or  the  Education  Question,  or  some 
other  problem  of1  the  moment ;  and  not  one  of  them 
but  threw  a  new  light  on  whatever  they  were  talking 
about.  After  a  bit  one  of  his  neighbours  asked  if 
he  wouldn’t  like  to  speak.  He  did  so  with  pleasure,  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  applause  was  terrific,  and  his 
neighbour  got  up  and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 


that  their  new  friend  had  not  said  a  word  that  was  not 
already  mirrored  in  their  hearts  and  brains,  and  that 
they  all  hoped  he  had  come  to  make  a  long  stay,  and 
would  never  leave  them,  until  they  had  made  him  Prime 
Minister.  Then  they  all  insisted  on  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  one  by  one;  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  he  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong — - 
because  the  first  that  came  up  to  him  said  that  he  was 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  the  second,  a  lady,  called  herself 
Queen  Victoria,  and  another  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  and 
another  the  Emperor  of  China;  and  the  climax  came 
when  a  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  the  Emperor 
William,  wanted  to  hit  him  for  being  in  favour  of 
National  Service.  Things  got  a  bit  mixed  after  that, 
especially  as  the  Director  of  the  Establishment  refused 
to  let  him.  leave,  saying  that  he  had  listened  to  every 
word  he  had  said  since  he  arrived,  and  had  formed  his 
©wn  conclusions  about  him.  They  kept  him  there  two 
days,  before  his  friends,  missing  him,  made  inquiries, 
and  it.  is  a  curious  thing  that  since  he  got  back  to  West¬ 
minster  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  Members  that  really 
show  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  the  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Finance  Bill,  especially  when  they  deal 
with  unearned  increment. 

To  come  back  to  the  Lords.  While  we  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  have  been  having  our  uneasy  slumbers  disturbed 
by  questions  we  don’t  understand  in  the  least,  the 
Lords  have  been  revelling  in  discussions  that  are  really 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  their  after  lives.  Take 
Wednesday  now.  There  were  we,  sweltering  away  over 
finance,  Avith  nothing  to  keep  us  interested  or  amused, 
but  a  “  scene  ”  or  two,  and  the  prospect  of  an  all- 
night  sitting,  when  all  the  while  the  Lords  were  dis¬ 
cussing  how  to  make  divorce  an  ideal  more  easy  of 
attainment  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  little 
all  by  the  cruel  incidence  of  land  taxes  or  death  duties. 
Or  on  Tuesday  again.  There  we  were  again,  hammering 
along  the  same  dull,  hard  road,  and  they  were  listening 
to  a  whole  farrago  of  schemes  for  making  other  people 
voluntarily  defend  the  great  country  that  belongs  to 
other  people,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  To  those 
who  would  deny  that  the  Lords  are  incapable 
of  governing  the  country  that  is  theirs  with 
grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  they  threw  out  Lord  Roberts’s  mild  suggestion 
of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  by  123  votes  to  103. 
And  why  1  I  know  that  there  was  one  noble  lord — a 
notable  Tariff  Reformer — who  understood  that  National1 
Service  would  mean  his  getting  rid  of  his  French  valet; 
•but  he  was  a  shining  exception.  The  others  realised  at 
once  that  there  was  no  promise  of  exempting  the  sons 
of  peers  from  the  degrading  circumstances  of  being  in 
barracks  with  lower  middle-class  conscripts,  and  their 
decision  does  honour  to  their  feelings  as  patres 
conscripti. 

It  is  true:  that  on  Tuesday  we  also  had  something 
provided  for  us  that  was  worthy  of  intelligent  satis¬ 
faction.  No,  I  am  not  referring  to  that,  but  to  the 
new  vista  opening  out  before  the  party  leaders  with 
regard  to  by-elections.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  is  due  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  and  it  arose  out  of  an  incident 
of  the  Cleveland  election.  By  one  of  those  happy  coinci¬ 
dences  that  never  occur  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  the 
Government  happened  to  announce  the  coming  of  an. 
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amendment  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  Cleveland  miners  were  voting  yea  or  nay  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  Samuel.  The  amendment,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  was  the  very  thing  they  had  been  asking  for,  and 
lots  of  people  might  have  thought  unkind  things  about  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply  to  a  question 
on  Monday.  It  was  only  a  mere  incident  of  a  by-election, 
he  declared,  and  at  once  the  Opposition  Front  Bench 
became  an  array  of  notebooks.  I  understand  that  at 
the  time  of  the  next  by-election  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
is  going  to  introduce  a  Bill  that  every  elector,  of  that 
division  is  to  be  provided  with  three  new  suits,  a  8-14 
h.p.  motor-car,  and  a  box  of  British-made  Havanas  on 
the  day  the  next  Tariff  Reform  Government  takes  office  ; 
while  Mr.  Balfour  is  considering  an  amendment  that 
the  next  Government  lie  leads  will  provide  for  the 
electors  who  vote  for  him  the  very  one  thing  in  all  the 
world  that  is  most  certainly  adapted  to  make  them  ever¬ 
lastingly  happy  and  prosperous — though  he  has  not  yet 
definitely  made  up  his  mind  what  form  it  is  to  take. 
Talk  about  Corrupt  Practices !  Why,  the  bad  old  days, 
when  every  voter  could  sell  his  vote  for  as  much  as  it 
would  fetch,  will  be  nothing  to  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  question  that  has  been 
exercising  the  mind3  of  all  of  us  since  Wednesday — I 
mean  how  far  membership  of  the  present  House  is  a 
qualification  for  membership  or  the  Band  of  Hope.  It 
has  become  a  commonplace  that  there  is  no  licence  in  the 
House  or  anywhere  within  its  precincts ;  but,  after  all, 
the  customs  and  manners,  especially  the  manners,  of 
various  members  of  the  present  House,  form  a  theme 
too  sacred  to  be  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar — at 
any  rate,  in  the  fag-end  of  a  letter.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  it  would  be  wise  to  unveil  them  anywhere  just 
at  present,  with  a  General  Election  in  the  offing. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

- K>* - 

m  HE  single  break  we  had  in  some  weeks  of  continuous 
rain  was  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fete.  The 
weather  then  held  up  from  day-break  to  day-break, 
as  the  dancers  in  the  public  places  turned  their  faces 
homeward.  All  the  young  folks  who  could  not  picnic 
in  the  parks  and  forests,  or  obtain  gratis  entrance  to 
the  theatres,  danced.  Dancing  is  now  perfunctory  in 
fashionable  ball-rooms.  It  is  hearty,  and  about  the 
most  harmless  of  amusements,  at  popular  gatherings.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  those  at  Le  Moulin  Rouge. 

General  Picquart,  having  to  appear  at  the  review  on 
“  La  Saint©  Bastille,”  gave  a  dance  to  the  demoiselles  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  Schools  and  the  pupils  of  the 
different  military  schools.  It  was  to  compensate  for  the 
spoiled  dance  a  week  previously  at  the  Elysee,  about 
which  I  said  a  few  words  in  my  last  notes.  The  only 
ladies  invited  were  mothers  of  pupils  and  some  widows 
of  Legionaries  of  Honour,  the  ladies  filling  professorial 
chairs  at  the  Saint  Denis  School,  and  the  Grand 
Mistress,  who  ranks  as  a  Grand  Cross  and  wears  the 
broad  red  x'ibbon  and  badge  indicative  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Order. 

The  teachers,  as  do  the  pupils,  dress  in  black,  the  former 


wearing  red  ribbons  and  crosses  of  the  Order  pinned  on 
their  breasts,  and  the  latter  plainly  made  uniforms 
unrelieved  by  any  fanciful  garniture,  plain  linen  cuffs 
and  collars,  and  red,  or  yellow,  or  blue,  or  green,  or 
violet  ribbons  athwart  their  chests,  the  colour  indicating 
the  class  they  belong  to.  Neat  close-fitting  black  caps 
with  “quilled  ”  borders  complete  the  toilette.  The 
Great  Napoleon  prescribed  this  dress,  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school,  which  was 
to  be  at  once  a  school  of  arts,  a  school  for  future  house¬ 
keepers,  a  school  for  bringing  up  girls  for  practical 
life,  and  quite  in  consonance  with  the  character  and 
ideas  of  his  own  austere  mother.  The  pupils  were  to 
make  their  beds,  the  senior  classes  to  attend  to  the 
junior,  to  wash  and  comb  the  hair  of  the  very  small  girls, 
to  mend  their  stockings,  and  to  be  their  affectionate 
monitors.  All  who  could  do  so  were  to  replace  the  worn- 
out  stockings  of  their  outfits  by  knitting  o'thers.  Winter 
shoes  were  to  be  strong,  summer  shoes  lighter.  Any 
girl  wishing  for  a  plot  of  ground  for  flower  culture 
could  have  it,  with  any  necessary  gardening  imple¬ 
ments.  The  flower  and  kitchen  garden  and  the  park 
have  an  area  of  nearly  seventy  acres,  and  the  park  is 
laid  out  in  the  calm,  stately  Lenotre  style.  No  outfit, 
was  to  cost  more  than  500  fr.  In  no  case  was  pocket- 
money  to  exceed  75  centimes  a  week.  Girls  of  families 
too  poor  to  bear  this  expense  were  to  receive  the  same¬ 
weekly  amount  from  a  special  fund  administered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Nobody  in  their 
class-room  or  they  themselves  were  to  know  of  this 
favour.  All  presents  from  without  were  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited.  Daughters  of  titled  parents,  in  speaking  or  iii 
writing  to  them,  were  to  call  them,  simply  Monsieur  or 
Madam,  by  their  surnames,  without  any  nobiliary  dis¬ 
tinction.  Each  girl,  when  old  enough,  was  to  learn  to 
cook  for  so  many  hours  a  week,  under  the  direction  of 
cooks  in  the  kitchen.  Dancing  quadrilles,  curtseying, 
and  how  to  carry  oneself  on  entering  and  leaving  a  room 
entered  into  the  arts  taught  at  the  school.  The  best 
professors  only  were  to  be  engaged.  These  rules  are 
still  in  force. 

The  cloisters,  where  exercise  is  taken  in  bad  weather, 
refectories,  corridors,  stairs,  and  chapel,  and  the  very 
kitchens,  are  of  noble  architecture  and  very  beautiful. 
To  spend  six  or  seven  years  in  such  a  house  is  in  itself 
a  high  education,  and  is  an  antidote  to  any  bent  towards 
frivolous  tastes.  These  surroundings  explain  the  easy 
dignity  and  fine  air  of  the  lady  teachers,  most  of  whom 
graduated  at  this  school,  and  the  success  as  femmes  da 
monde  of  very  many  of  their  fellow  pupils.  Old  girls 
of  Saint  Denis  are  said  to  best  understand  how  to  make 
a  little  finery  go  a  long  way,  how  to  set  a  bow  or  flower 
in  piquant  opposition  to  a  severely  plain  toilette.  The 
girls  at  General  Picquart’s  garden  party  danced  their 
quadrilles  beautifully,  but,  owing  to  the  rain,  had 
to  keep  out  of  the  garden.  Few  of  them  can  hope  for 
a  dowry ;  but  many  a  wealthy  man  of  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  pleased  and  proud  to  have  them  for 
daughters-in-law.  There  is  something  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  that  secures  them  an  immunity  from  the  stage 
fever.  I  dare  sa)^  the  discrepancies  and  falsities  of 
theatrical  life  would  be  more  than  distasteful  after  the 
true  grandeur  of  the  school  surroundings  and  tha 
ennobling  truth  of  their  up-bringing. 
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It  was  Mme.  Carnot’s  idea  to  have  the  demoiselles  de 
Saint  Denis  round  her  at  garden  parties  at  the  Elysee. 
She  did  not  fear  that  one  outing  a  year  would  make  them 
worldly.  With  good  judgment  she  kept  them  all  the 
time  dancing  to  prevent  them  feasting  too  much  their 
eyes  on  the  butterfly  toilettes.  She  had  carefully 
inquired  about  the  dispositions  and  acquirements  of  the 
leader  girls,  and  spoke  about  them  to  families  with  sons 
to  marry  off.  The  garden  party  enabled  parents  on 
both  sides  to  see  and  to  consider  what  she  had  said,  and 
the  young  people  to  quadrille  and  converse  a  little  at 
the  buffet.  Professors  of  the  different  arts  come  from 
Paris. 

A  review  at  Longchamp  always  interests.  France 
has  a  Roman  warp  making  for  order,  and  her  middle- 
class  is,  in  temperament  and  absorption  in  its  own 
small  affairs,  exactly  like  the  equestrian  class  to  which 
Cicero  belong  by  birth,  but  of  which  he  could  make 
nothing  when  he  wanted  to  form  a  Third  Party.  The 
Gallic  side  of  the  French  nature  makes  for  adventure, 
and  loves  the  excitement  of  war. 

At  a  review  the  two  cross-currents  join  and  come 
into  harmonious  relation.  We  know  nothing  of  such 
complexities  in  England.  There  are  also  at  a  review 
spectacular  effects,  and  parental  interests  come  into  play 
on  the  stands  and  among  the  outside  multitude.  In 
England  the  person  most  interested  in  the  soldier  is 
the  servant  girl  or  the  nursery  maid.  But  here  a  young 
Duke  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune  may  ha^e  to 
shoulder  a  rifle  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  a 
Dumanet  fresh  from  his  village  or  a  workshop.  With 
this,  there  is  the  French  sentiment  of  street  sociability 
quite  unknown  in  England,  where  one  must  have  ac¬ 
quaintances  not  to  suffer  from  a  sense  of  solitude.  The 
multitude  at  a  review  hear  and  see  as  though  with  a 
single  pair  of  eyes  and  of  ears,  are  in  the  same  com¬ 
munion  though  formed  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more 
units,  and  are  animated  by  one  sociable  sentiment  and 
belief — namely,  that  France  is  la  grande  nation,  which, 
after  all,  she  really  is,  for  her  unique  qualities  more 
than  redeem  her  blemishes. 

Of  course,  you  know  about  the  unhorsing  at  the  re¬ 
view  of  General  Picquart,  the  War  Minister,  but  you 
may  not  have  heard  that  he  fell  right  over  the  horse’s 
head,  had  the  narrowest  escape  of  a  broken  skull  or 
neck,  and,  in  falling,  lay  flat,  face  downward,  on  the 
earth  with  extended  limbs  ci  la  crapaudine,  the  saluting 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  directed  towards  the  Presi¬ 
dential  tribune,  while  a  whole  party  of  staff  orderlies 
gave  chase  to  the  runaway  dapple-grey  charger.  The 
General,  on  rising,  obeyed  a  beckoning  signal  from  the 
President  to  come  to  his  tribune.  M.  Fallieres  did  not 
know  whether  to  congratulate  or  condole,  for  the  muddy 
state  of  the  ground  had  told  on  the  War  Minister’s 
whole  person.  M.  Clemenceau  let  go  a  barbed  arrow  in 
saying  that,  at  any  rate,  his  friend  had  shown  the 
troops  how  a  general  ought  to  fall  under  the  enemy’s 
fire. 

“  It  would  have  been  more  interesting,”  said  a  friend 
born  and  reared  in  Algeria,  and  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  President’s  tribune,  “to  know  what  the  Young 
Turks  and  the  Raids  round  M.  Fallieres  thought  of 
the  incident.  Muslims  attach  great  importance  to 
omens.  Powerful  ferments  are  now  everywhere  at  work 


in  Islam,  orthodox  and  dissenting.  The  Raids  especi¬ 
ally  must  be  exercised  to  think  what  finger-mark  of 
Allah  is  to  be  found  in  the  unhorsing  of  General 
Picquart,  with  Ambassadors  of  every  State  in  the  world 
looking  on.” 

The  Casimir  family  or  clan,  which  form  a  finan¬ 
cial  oligarchy,  are  in  despair  at  the  approaching 
marriage  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  only  son  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Republic,  with  Mme.  Simone,  nee 
Benda,  and  ex-wife  of  M.  le  Bargy,  the  actor.  He  is 
on  the  maternal  side  grandson  and  grand-nephew  of 
Perier  the  banker,  an  Anzin  magnate  and  regent  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  lady,  after  frequentation  of 
the  cafe  concerts  where  Mme.  Benda  sang,  dropped 
into  opulence  by  the  marriage  of  that  diva  or  divette 
with  a  wealthy  stockbroker.  When  she  fell  in  love 
with  M.  Bargy  she  insisted  on  becoming  a  Catholic  and 
going  through  a  religious  marriage,  which  all  his  aris¬ 
tocratic  admirers  attended  and  which  brought  her 
greatly  forward.  Her  theatrical  career  has  been  short 
and  brilliant.  Rone  the  less,  enormously  rich  tradition¬ 
alists  like  the  Periers  must  look  on  her  as  a  wild-cat 
creature.  Mme.  Casimir  Perier  mere  rather  looked 
down  on  the  Republic  of  which  her  husband  was  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  very  much  on  the  Republicans  who  attended 
his  official  dinners  and  receptions.  She  has  passed  her 
life  in  grooves,  and  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  touch  with 
any  one  outside  of  her  clan  and  set.  M.  Casimir  Perier 
has  been  long  enough  the  devotee  of  Mme.  Simone  to 
know  whether  she.  is  likely  or  not  to  suit  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  If  she  does  not  they  can  divorce.  He 
is  old  enough  to  take  her  before  the  mayor  without  more 
ado.  The  Church  cannot  bless  the  marriage.  Rot  to 
be  under  the,  perhaps,  reproachful  eyes  of  old  friends 
and  relatives  at  Fontainebleau  and  in  the  Aude,  he  has 
bought  a  chateau  at  Try-en-Vexin,  near  Gisors,  and  is 
building  there  a  theatre  for  the  delectation  of  his  future 
wife.  I  am  assured  that  his  eventual  fortune  cannot 
be  under  four  millions  sterling— that  is,  if  Mme. 
Casimir  Perier  mere  does  not  give  away  half  that  sum. 


When  dying,  General  Gallifet  enjoined  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  publicity  the  exclusion  of  all  pomp  from  his 
funeral,  and;  above  all,  no  flowers  or  speeches.  The 
German  Emperor  gave  himself  a  dispensation  in  regard 
to  flowers.  His  wreath  appeared  in  solitary  magnificence 
at  the  obsequies — like  a  single  dish,  showy  and  of  great 
size,  on  a  dresser.  Palms,  roses,  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
yellow,  called  after  marshals  and  generals  of  the 
Second  Empire,  had  their  place  in  this  wreath.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  appropriate.  But  can  one  say  as 
much  for  the  orchids  ?  The  orchid  now  passes  for  being 
'line  fleur  du  vied,  as  Baudelaire  understood  the  epithet, 
for  figuring  in  les  hieroghjphes  du  bon  Dieu ,  spelling 
evil,  signifying  morbid  passion,  perverse  wickedness, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  Lina  Munte  wished  to  show  forth 
in  la  femme  fatale.  The  broad  ribbon  of  white  moire 
which  tied  the  wreath  in  a  bow  had  on  each  of  the  ends 
the  letter  “  W  ”  under  an  Imperial  crown,  and  both  in 
gold.  White  was  in  good  taste,  was  bland,  neutral,  and 
almost  a  flag  of  truce.  The  colours  of  the  German 
Empire,  M.  Deroulede,  who  had  placed  many  hopes  in 
General  Gallifet,  might  have  thought  “  aggravating.”  As 
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it  was,  the  wreath  and  bow-ends  rasped  the  feelings 
of  veterans  who,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  were  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany,  and  who  still  nurse  memories  of  the 
wretchedness  they  endured.  A  broken-down  colonel 
almost  started  out  of  his  wrinkled  skin  on  seeing  the 
Imperial  crown  and  capital  letter.  A  “  G,”  standing  for 
Guillaume,  would  have  been  less  offensive.  But  the  big 
“  W  ”  was  more  than  the  colonel  could  stomach.  “  W  ” 
has  no  place  in  the  French  alphabet.  Remember  that  if 
France  is  a  free-thought  country,  the  Catholic  state  of 
mind  prevails.  John  Bull’s  back  would  have  never 
risen  at  this  attempt  of  the  Emperor  to  propitiate,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  a  ribbon,  a  capital  letter,  and 
a  gilt  crown  would  to  him  have  been  without  symbolical 
meaning. 

The  singers  (under  the  direction  of  the  capable  choir¬ 
master  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule)  were  recruited  from 
the  Opera  House  and  Colonne’s  concerts.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  embraced  selections  from  Gounod,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Theodore,  Dubois,  and  ended  with  the  “  Marche 
Funebre  ”  of  Beethoven  and  the  f<  Marche  Funebre  ”  of 
Grieg.  Poor  Grieg ! 

Great  was  the  gathering  of  generals,  admirals,  and  field 
officers  behind  the  War  Minister,  with  country-looking 
militia  officers  farther  off ;  squires,  I  suppose,  and  Con¬ 
servatives  who  also  placed  some  hopes  in  the  sword  of 
General  Gallifet  for  the  restoration  of  civil  order — as 
they  understand  it.  Neither  M.  Clemenceau  nor  M. 
Pichon  attended  or  sent  a  proxy.  The  entire  Corps 
Diplomatique  came,  save,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  Mr. 
White.  Prince  Radolin  and  Sir  Francis  Bertie  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  special  manner  their  respective  sovereigns  ; 
the  former,  as  having  served  here  the  longest  time, 
taking  the  right-hand  side. 

The  feature  that  struck  most  vividly  was  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  remnants  of  Napoleon  III.’s  armies.  They  had 
served  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  Mexico,  China,  in  Metz 
in  1870,  at  Sedan,  in  that  stupendous  massacre  under 
MacMahon  of  thirty  thousand  National  Guards  of  Paris. 
There  were  survivals  of  the  Garde  Imperial,  the  Guides 
of  General  Fleury,  the  Cent  Garde,  a  corps  of  a  hundred 
men  all  over  six  feet  high,  exclusively  for  palace  duty. 
It  resembled  that  parade  in  the  plain  over  Himmon 
which  a  Hebrew  prophet  beheld  in  a  vision — a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  dry  bones,  all  but  lifeless  eyes,  and  possibly  a 
justification  of  Herve. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 

July  13 :  With  my  wife  to  the  Great  White  City,  and 
saw  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Victoria.  Her  Majesty 
in  heliotrope  "with  toque  to  match,  and  become  her 
mightily.  Presently  she,  with  her  party,  into  Hagen- 
beck’s  enclosure,  and  watched  the  lions,  polar  bears, 
and  in  particular  the  seals,  which  did  seem  most  of  all 
attractive  to  her.  But  it  was  pretty  to  see  her  Majesty 
casting  fishes  to  them,  holding  them  in  paper  for  the 
safety  of  her  tan  gloves.  And  a  needful  precaution,  for 
they  mighty  slimy. 

Again  I  catched  the  Queen’s  eye,  and  she  turn  and 
whisper  something  to  Sir  Dighton  Probyn.  And  I  am 
confident  she  is  struck  with  mine  air  of  distinction  and 
would  know  who  I  am.  Presently  Sir  Dighton  come 
round,  and,  addressing  himself  to  my  wife,  eommandeth 
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her  to  go  and  shew  Fido,  her  toy  pugge,  to  the  Queen, 
who  mighty  taken  therewith.  Which  she  did,  much 
flattered,  and  leaving  me  behind.  But  I  am  mad,  and 
will  twist  the  tail  of  that  snuffing  little  gargoyle  when 
next  I  have  him  alone. 

July  11/.:  To-day  is  my  wife’s  birthday.  Up,  and 
resolved  to  spend  it  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  give  her 
most  pleasure.  So  out  to  Harrod’s  and  bought  her 
a  fine  new  cushion  for  the  library  sofa  (for  my  head 
hath  worn  the  old  one  horribly  threadbare),  and  a  port¬ 
able  electrick  lamp,  mighty  convenient,  and  shall  no 
longer  crick  my  neck  of  a  night  over  my  evening 
paper. 

Anon  I  take  her  to  lunch  at  the  Ritz,  and  all  mighty 
choice,  and  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck,  1900.  Yet,  to  my 
sorrow,  she  will  drink  no  more  than  half  one  glass, 
being  abstemious  by  rule  of  principle ;  so  it  devolveth 
,  on  me  to  finish  the  remainder.  And  this  1  do  with  a 
good  heart ;  for  I  have  granted  myself  during  this  day 
a  special  dispensation  under  my  vow,  and  no  forfeits 
shall  mar  this  auspicious  anniversary. 

Presently  by  motor  to  Mitcham,  where  tea  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Club  House,  and  afterwards  did  enjoy 
together  the  salubrious  air  of  that  common,  and  I  prac¬ 
tice  pitch-shots  with  my  new  mashie.  So  home,  and  I 
feel  no  selfish  repinings  for  having  abandoned  myself 
wholly  this  day  to  my  dear  wife’s  pleasure,  but  rather 
that  warm  glow  of  virtue  satisfied  which  alone  cometh 
with  well-doing — to  my  pious  content. 

J ulty  15 :  Dined  at  the  Carlton  with  Lord  — < — ,  who 
hath  made  up  a  little  party  for  the  Baroness  Eekhard- 
stein’s  cotillon.  Good  company,  good  meat,  good  wine, 
good  discourse,  and  all  merry.  But  Lord  !  what  scan¬ 
dalous  stories  1  First  of  a  grave  elderly  statesman  who 
hath  hardly  been  restrained  by  his  family  from  running 
off  with  a  danseuse ;  then  of  a  gallant  admiral  who 
play  the  part  of  bon  ami  to  a  fair  peeress  ;  again  of 
a  reverend  canon  whose  handsome  person  hath  been  a 
deadly  snare  unto  him,  and  hovereth  on  the  brink  of  the 
Divorce  Court.  And  much  other  gossip,  which,  if  but 
one-tenth  part  of  it  be  true,  do  prove  that  we  are  living 
in  ungodly  times.  And  I  fear  we  are ;  yet  am  piously 
resolved  to  keep  myself  unspotted  therefrom. 

One  merry  quip  will  I  repeat,  which  I  heard  from 

Lord  - .  And  I  know  not  an  it  be  stale,  but 

it  was  new  to  me.  It  do  appear  that  the  Virginians 
employ  the  word  “  Rubber  ”  as  a  term  of  scornful 
abuse,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  dub  a  man 
a  cad  or  a  low  fellow.  And  once  in  a  London  tram-car 
was  a  Virginian  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  knee — the 
child  mighty  ugly  to  look  upon,  so  as  no  gorilla  or 
chimpanzee  could  have  surpassed  it.  But  a  gentle¬ 
man,  sitting  opposite,  so  struck  with  the  brat’s  ugli¬ 
ness,  he  could  not  but  perpetually  start  thereat  and 
show  his  feelings  in  his  countenance.  And  this  enrage 
the  mother,  who  turn  upon  him  venomously,  exclaiming 
“  Rubber.”  But  he,  mistaking  the  import  of  the  word, 
made  answer,  in  high  relief :  “  Verily,  madam,  I  am 
glad ;  for  I  feared  it  had  been  real.” 

Anon  to  Baroness  Eokhardstein’s  in  Green-street. 
But  Lord,  how  little  changed  is  she  from  the  beautiful 
Mistress  Blundell-Maple  I  used  to  know,  and  always 
grudged  her  to  her  Teutonic  husband.  And  how  dif¬ 
ferent  all  might  have  been,  had  I  been  then  unmarried. 
The  cotillon  led  by  Lady  Clementine  Waring  and 
Captain  Berkeley  Levett,  whose  name  helpeth  to  recall 
— if  I  mistake  not — a  mighty  sensational  case  of  eighteen 
years  ago.  And  they  say  it  would  have  been  hushed  upp 
save  for  the  loquacious  indiscretions  of  a  certain  fair 
babbler.  Yet  Lord !  I  am  glad  she  did  babble,  for  these 
revelations  mighty  titillating.  And  if  all  women  did 
hold  their  tongues,  how  free  from  scandalous  disclosures 
our  daily  papers,  and  how  horrid  dull !  But  of  this 
there  is  no  fear,  women  being  still  women ;  and  I  thank 
Heaven  therefore.  Only  I  hate  and  despise  a  man 
gossip,  holding  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  sex  to 
retail  scandals,  and  will  always  act  on  that  good 
principle. 

July  16:  Up  betimes,  and  with  my  wife  to  Sandown 
Park,  and  see  the  race  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes.  A  bad 
day,  I  betting  £10  on  Your  Majesty,  who  ran  last,  and 
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made  me  swear  wickedly.  Again  encountered  Bet  with 
her  City  popinjay,  and  the  baggage  have  the  impudence 
to  bow  to  me.  I  mad,  and  my  wife  inquiring  who  she 
is,  so  that  I  am  driven  to  all  manner  of  lies,  which  prick 
my  conscience  cruelly,  and  the  more  so  that  I  can  see 
my  wife  do  not  believe  them. 

Remind  me  of  a  pretty  story  I  heard  the  other  night 
at  the  club,  of  a  man  who,  supping  with  his  wife  at  some 
restaurant,  was  bowed  to  by  an  Aspasia  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  And  his  wife  ask,  “Who  is  that!”  But  he 
reply :  “  Worry  me  not,  O  dear  one,  for  I  shall  have 
trouble  enough  anon  to  explain  to  her  who  you  are.” 

July  17 :  Tempted  by  this  fine  day,  we  to  Eastbourne 
for  the  week-end  and  put  up  at  the  Burlington — a  good 
house  and  all  comfortable,  to  my  great  content.  But  my 
wife  still  in  a  state  of  devilish  ill-humour  by  reason  of 
her  suspicions  about  Bet.  And  it  vex  me  the  more 
because  I  have  virtuously  given  up  the  harridan,  yet 
cannot  tell  my  wife  this,  since  the  announcement  of 
reformation  do  carry  with  it  the  admission  of  former 
backslidings.  So,  in  a  sense,  am  a  martyr  to  my  own 
piety.  Which  methinks  hard. 

July  18  ( Lord’s  Day):  With  my  wife  to  St.  Saviour’s, 
there  to  pray  that  she  may  abate  her  heathenish  in¬ 
credulity  and  become  endued  with  that  true  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  which  “  believeth  all  things.”  Church 
mighty  full.  Many  fine  women  and  smart  frocks  and 
hats.  I  wedged  almost  into  the  lap  of  a  vastly  pretty 
damsel,  whose,  looks  I  like  and  who  methinks  liketh 
mine.  Was  to  have  come  out  before  the  sermon.  But 
my  awakened  conscience  restraineth  me.  So  I  remain. 
A  good  discourse,  and  much  edified. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN 

- K>0  — 

THE  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  dear  Lady  Betty,  are  (1) 
when  he  regards  woman  with  contempt,  (2)  when 
he  regards  her  with  alarm,  (3)  when  his  regard  for  her 
makes  him  regardless  of  expense,  (4)  when  he  deceives 
her,  (5)  when  she  deceives  him,  (6)  when  he  is  dependent 
on  her,  and  (7)  when  he  disregards  her. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Woman  are  (1)  when  she  loves  her 
mother,  (2)  when  she  loves  her  doll,  (3)  when  she  loves 
her  brother,  (4)  when  she  loves  some  one  else’s  brother, 
(5)  when  she  loves  her  child,  (6)  when  she  loves  any  man 
that  is  attentive  to  her,  and  (7)  when  she  loves  her  dog. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  characteristics  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  described 
by  Sir  William  Browne  in  the  seventeenth  century 
appear  to  be  distinguishing  features  of  either  still :  — 

“  The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 

For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 

With  equal  skill,  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 

For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument.” 

•  •  «  fc  * 

Revolt  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  England.  The 
Lords  are  preparing  to  revolt  against  the  Constitution, 
the  women  are  in  revolt  against  the  law,  “  society  ”  has 
revolted  against  the  conventionalities,  the  owners  of 
motor-cars  are  in  revolt  against  local  regulations,  and 
dramatic  authors  and  theatrical  managers  are  in  revolt 
against  the  Censor  of  Plays. 

*•••• 

In  England  we  are  governed  by  our  ancestors,  for 
the  benefit  of  cur  descendants,  at  the  expense  of  our¬ 
selves. 

****** 

Sir, — I  have  recently  read  an  article  in  a  news¬ 
paper  on  ‘  The  Traffic  in  Decrepit  Horses.’  With  a  few 
alterations  and  additions  the  article  may  be  made  to 
apply  to 

‘  The  Traffic  in  Decrepit  Peers.’ 

“  The  traffic  in  financially  decayed  and  decrepit  peers 
between  this  country  and  the'  United  States  appears  to 
survive  the  frequent  exposures  it  has  been  subjected 


to.  What  misery  is  involved  in  this  traffic  only  those 
who  have  seen  the  mournful  faces  of  the  titled  victims 
some  months  after  marriage  to  a  Transatlantic  heiress 
can  conceive.  If  the  rich  American  woman  prefers  a 
financially  decayed  or  decrepit  peer  to  a  sound  man 
of  her  own  country,  it  is  her  own  affair.  But  it  does 
concern  us  that  in  supplying  the  commodity  she  wants 
we  should  not  be  partners  in  cruelty. 

“No  peer  should  leave  the  social  knacker’s  yard  until 
he  has  officially  been  pronounced  fit  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  irrespective  of  his  future  wife’s  fortune.  Rigorous 
inspection  of  the  terms  of  the  matrimonial  settlement 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  appeal  should  be  used  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Until  those  steps  are  taken  in  earnest 
we  must  share  the  disgrace  of  having  some  of  our 
decayed  and  decrepit  peers  returned  upon  our  hands 
discarded.  “A  Victim.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Too  many  interests  spoil  the  brain.  The  ordinary 
man  of  to-day  has  a  multitude  of  interests,  and 
his  brain,  therefore,  cannot  for  long  rest  on  any 
one  of  them.  That  has  had  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  his  power  of  consecutive  thinking,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  rendering  him  almost  unable  to  carry  in  the 
mind  the  full  sentence  when  reading.  Reading  has  from 
this  cause  become  a  very  painful  effort  to  many — their 
brain  fails  to  carry  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  the 
finish.  The  publishers  are  already  suffering  severely 
from  the  effect  of  this  altogether  new  development,  and, 
were  it  not  that  far  more  women  read  now  than 
formerly,  publishing  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  decaying  industry. 

•  •  •  «  • 

That  the  public  requires  a  name  is  not  a  new  condi¬ 
tion.  When  Alexandre  Dumas  first  consulted  a  pub¬ 
lisher  the  latter  said  :  “  Make  yourself  a  name,  and  I 
will  print  for  you,”  and  that  made  Dumas  write  later :  — 

“  There  was  the  entire  question.  ‘  Make  yourself  a 
name.’  This  is  the  condition  imposed  on  every  man 
who  ever  made  himself  one.  This  is  the  condition 
which,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  imposed  on  him,  he 
has  asked  despairingly  how  he  was  to  fulfil.  And  yet 
he  has  fulfilled  it.  I  am  no  believer  in  unknown  talent, 
in  undiscovered  genius.  ...  I,  therefore,  seriously  set 
about  making  myself  a  name.” 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“  THE  WAR  OFFICE  IN  1909.” 

Sir, — In  his  letter  published  in  Truth  of  the  7th  inst., 
“  Strategos  ”  objected  to  the  Selection  Board  being 
composed  of  Field-Marshals  because  they  “  belong  to 
a  bygone  era.”  Judged  by  his  recent  utterances  Lord 
Roberts  belongs  to  future  rather  than  bygone  times. 
I  disagree  with  his  opinions  about  compulsory  service', 
but  as  Commander-in-Chief  during  the.  Boer  war  he 
ought  to  be  as  good  a  judge  as  any  living  soldier  of  the 
claims  of  the  rising  generation  of  Colonels  and  Generals 
to  promotion.  So  also  ought  Lord  Grenfell,  fresh  from 
the  Irish  Command,  and  Lord  Kitchener,  who  is  to 
receive  the  baton  on  leaving  India.  I  object  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  Council  being  on  the  Selection  Board 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  Esher  Committee  objected  to 
them,  because  they  are  War  Office  men,  and  each  has 
his  own  axe  to  grind.  Field-Marshals,  not  being  office¬ 
holders,  have  no  inducement  to  scratch  one  another’s 
backs. 

Take  a  specific  case — -that  of  Major-General  Crutch- 
ley.  Promotion  was  refused  to  Major-General  Ronald 


R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle.”  Norwegian  Fjords  Cruises 
Full.  £18  18s.  :  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  Copenhagen, 
Christiania,  &c.,  Ang.  14.— Full  particulars  from  the  Secretary, 
5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 
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Lane  on  grounds  of  physical  disability  for  active 
service,  but  given  to  General  Crutch'Iey,  who  is  simi¬ 
larly  incapacitated  for  service  in  the  field.  A  bon 
g  argon  and  'persona  grata  at  the  War  Office,  where  he 
was  employed  for  some  twenty  years,  he  was  selected'  for 
promotion  on  personal  grounds  when  for  public 
reasons  his  advancement  was  indefensible.  A  board  of 
Field-Marshals,  no  matter  to  what  era  they  might 
belong,  would  have  ruled  his  candidature  out  of  court. 

The  Field-Marshals  selected  to  form  the  Board  would 
sit  as  judges,  and  a  Field-Marshal’s  judgment  is  more 
likely  to  be  impartial  than  that  of  an  Army  Councillor 
who  has  interests  of  his  own  to  serve.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Forces,  Members  of  the  Army  Council, 
and  Generals  Commanding-in-Cliief,  should  he  sum¬ 
moned  when  required  to  give  evidence  before  the  Board 
in  regard  to  the  claims  of  candidates  for  promotion  and 
appointments,  but  they  should  be  witnesses,  not  judges, 
as  they  now  are.  Emeritus. 


ARE  MORE  JUDGES  NEEDED  1 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  “A  City 
Solicitor  ”  calls  attention  to  a  serious  abuse  which  has 
been  allowed  to  exist  far  too  long  a  time,  viz.,  the 
numerous  and  prolonged  vacations  during  which  the 
Superior  Courts  are  practically  closed  to  the  suitors. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  two  bodies  of  magistrates, 

i.e,,  the  County  Court  Judges  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Magistrates,  as  much  respected  as  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Courts,  though  not  so  highly  placed  nor 
so  well  paid  (when  the  arduous  character  of  their 
duties  is  taken  into  consideration),  are  obliged  to  keep 
their  Courts  open  practically  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  excepted,  ■without  the  luxury  of  a  formal 
vacation.  Of  course,  they  take  their  holidays,  but  they 
have  to  arrange  among  themselves  for  their  absence. 
Surely  a  system  that  is  good  enough  for  the  lower 
benches,  who  are  harder  worked  and  worse  paid,  is 
good,  enough  for  the  upper  bench.  Reform  is  needed 
which  will  not  merely  open  the  higher  tribunals'  to 
suitors  on  every  working  day  of  the  year,  but  will  make 
provision  for  a  proper  grading  of  the  Courts,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  lower  judges  to  the  higher  bench, 
and  also  provide  for  their  superannuation  after  a 
certain  age  limit  (say,  sixty -five. years).  Such  a  system 
would  be  fair  to  the  judges  themselves,  fair  to  the  lower 
tribunals  and  to  the  general  body  of  the  Bar,  and,  above 
all,  fair  to  the  public. — Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Barrister  of  Forty  Years’  Standing. 


PHYSICAL  DEGENERATION. 

Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund  ■writes  :  — 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  in  Truth 
on  this  subject,  and  while  I  agree  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  views  therein  expressed,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
“  Back  to  the  land  ”  or  “  Scientifically  devised  physi¬ 
cal  training”  will  really  meet  the  difficulty.  In  my 
opinion  the  causes  lie  deeper  and  require  different 
remedies. 

I  assume  that  physical  degeneration  is  going  on, 
although  some  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
respect  deny  it.  _  The  causes  seem  to  me  to  be  several 
and  very  difficult  to  deed1  with:  — 

1.  The  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  the  town  and 
country  keep  alive  a  number  of  persons  who,  under 
former  conditions,  would  have  died.  Then,  only  the 
strong  survived,  now  the  weakly  do  as  well.  So  the 
parents  of  the  children  are  not  the  same  strong, 
vigorous  stock  that  they  used  to  be,  but  are  often  weak] 
unhealthy  persons.  We  are  breeding  from  bad  stock; 
we  get  degenerate  offspring. 
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2.  The  fathers  and  mothers  are  drawn  from  the  least 
healthy  class  ,*  those  who  are  rejected  as  unfit  to  work 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  loaf  and  have  children, 
so  a  weakly  race  follows. 

3.  The  parents — the  mother  especially — do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  children,  hence  the  enormous  infantile 
mortality ;  a  number  of  the  children  never  get  a 
chance ;  improper  treatment  and  improper  food  prevent 
them  ever  becoming  strong.  Some  County  Councils 
have  organised  corps  of  health  missioners,  who  go  to 
the  homes  and  teach  the  young  mothers  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  feed  their  children.  Their  reports  are  instruc¬ 
tive  reading,  and  show  through  what  trials  children 
have  to  pass.  The  infant  death  rate  has  been 
lowered,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  as  yet 
stronger  and  healthier  children  are  turned  out.. 

4.  The  food  the  children  get  is  quite  unsuitable. 
“  The  baby  has  what  we  have”  is  often  said,  and  it  is 
true;  a  child  geds  fed  on  bloaters,  on  bacon,  on  tinned 
salmon,  and  wonder  is  expressed  that  it  does  not  do 
well,  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  children  are  reason¬ 
ably  strong.  There  is  nothing  that  has  done  more  to 
produce  degeneracy  than  the  great  sales  of  preserved 
foods  both  for  parents  and  children ;  money  is  spent 
on  these  messes  that  do  more  harm  than  good.  Another 
point  is  the  enormous  amount  of  adulteration  that 
goes  on,  especially  among  the  foods  for  the  poor. 
When  it  is  detected  and  cases  are  brought  before  the 
magistrates  the  fines  are  merely  nominal.  It  pays  to 
adulterate,  and  a  casual  conviction  is  worth  incurring. 

5.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  child  does  not  de¬ 
velop  as  it  should  do,  but-  begins,  and  remains,  un¬ 
healthy.  It  goes  to  school,  and  what  might  be  taught 
with  safety  to  a  well-fed  and  well-nourished  child  only 
makes  matters  worse  with  an  ill-fed  and  badly  nourished 
child.  If,  instead  of  being  crammed  with  so-called 
learning,  it  was  filled  with  wholesome  food,  tho  article 
turned  out  would  be  far  healthier  than  at  present. 

6.  As  soon  as  possible  the  majority  of  children  are 
taken  away  from  school  by  the  parents  and  put  on  to 
odd  jobs — '“beneficial  employment”  is  the  official  term. 
Just  at  the  time  when  they  want  to  be  carefully  looked 
after*,  they  are  allowed  to  run  wild  or  worked  too  much. 
Under  such  a  system  they  do  not  develop  properly. 

7.  These  reasons  alone  would  account  for  degenera¬ 
tion,  They  apply  to  both  sexes,  but  there  are 
some  others  which  apply  more  especially  to  girls.  The 
mixed  secondary  school,  where  girls  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen  work  at  the  same  subjects  and  in  the  same 
way  as  hoys,  has  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  girls.  They  can  do  it,  and  some  of  the  girls  can 
beat  the  boys ;  but  we  never  hear  of  the  girls  who  fall 
out  and  the  girls  whose  health  is  affected  by  the  strain 
at  that  age. 

N"o  one  who  breeds  stock  would  allow  the  animals  he 
bred  from  to  be  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  we 
compel  children  to  undergo.  If  he  did,  his  stock  would 
be  quite  worthless.  The  conditions  of  producing  healthy 
children  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  healthy 
animals. 

There  are  other  causes.  The  means,  now  too  com¬ 
mon,  by  which  women  avoid  becoming  mothers  do  not 
tend  when  accidentally  they  do  have  children  to  produce 
a  strong  and  healthy  race.  The  degenerates  are  also 
allowed  to  marry  or  to  “  have  children  at  their  desire,” 
and  the  result  is  more  degenerates.  All  these  causes 
go  far  deeper  than  “  back  to  the  land  ”  or  “  physical 
exercise  ”  can  cure.  Y/liat  is  wanted  is  that  steps  be 
taken  by  altering  the  present  methods  on  which  elemen¬ 
tary  education  is  carried  on  to  turn  out  healthier 
children,  who  will  in  their  turn  produce  healthy 
children.  To  see  that  young  mothers  are  taught  how 
to  manage  and  feed  their  children ;  to  enforce  rigidly 
the  laws  that  will  secure  that  the  food  supplied  to  tho 
people  is  proper,  wholesome,  and  nourishing ;  and  to 
see  that  the  girls’  prospects  of  motherhood  are  not 
injured  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  acquire  “  learn¬ 
ing  ”  falsely  so  called. 

[This  letter  is  referred  to  in  “  Scrutator  ”  under  tho 
same  heading. — Ed.  Truth.] 
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MAMMON. 

- - — » 

HOME  RAILWAY  DIVIDEND  OUTLOOK. 

rilHE  Home  Railway  dividend  season  just  entered  upon 
JL  is  invested  with  more  than  usual  interest  for  the 
railway  shareholder.  Most  of  the  companies  emerge  with 
decreases  in  their  gross  revenues,  but  fortunately  there 
are  substantial  factors  to  put  on  the  other  side.  The 
companies  have  been  working  under  much  lower  coal 
contracts,  materials  generally  have  been  cheaper,  and 
there  has  probably  been  a  decline  in  wages  owing  to 
readjustments  of  staffs  and  a  lesser  amount  of  overtime 
■worked.  Capital  expenditure,  too,  has  been  cut  down  to 
the  bare  bone,  so  that  the  additional  requirements  for 
interest  are  in  the  case  of  every  company  trivial.  And 
finally,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  several  of  the  companies 
- — notably  the  North-Weslern,  Midland,  Great  Central, 
and  Great  Northern — have  been  able  to  make  very  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  their  general  running  expenses  by 
means  of  the  co-operative  principle  of  working  lately 
adopted.  The  savings  due  to  these  various  factors  must 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  handsome  proportions. 

Below  I  show  the  traffic  results  for  the  half-year  as 
officially  estimated :  — 


f  Receipts,  1st 

Company.  j  halt  1909. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

1,917,000 

2,481,000 

2,802,900 

6,416,000 

2,832,500 

7,115,000 

2,301,300 

1.462,000 

5,701,000 

4,723,400 

469,500 

2,164,600 

£ 

-  65,300 

-  38,800 

-  72,700 
+  10,000 

-  15,500 

-  201,000 
-  16,200 
+  18,000 
- 125,000 
-  66,000 
-  12,100 
-  2,000 

Great  Western . . 

Tiflneashire  and  Yorkshire. . 

London  and  North-Western  . 

London  and  South-Western  . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast . 

Midland . 

North-Eastern  . . . 

North  Stafford  . . 

South  Eastern  and  Chatham  . 

The  actual  figures  will  probably  prove  to  be  more 
favourable  than  these  estimates,  because  most  of  the 
companies  are  in  the  habit  of  under-publishing  their 
receipts.  '  The  worst  results  are  those  of  the  North- 
Western  and  Midland,  but  fortunately  these  are  the  two 
lines  which  are  understood  to  have  benefited  most  from 
the  new  system  of  more  economically  working  com¬ 
petitive  traffic.  The  North-Western  may  have  to  make 
a  small  reduction  in  its  dividend,  for  besides  the  traffic 
decrease  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the.  first  half 
of  1908  the  company  drew  upon  its  Reserve  Fund  to 
the  extent  of  £50,000,  and  if  it  does  not  elect  to  dip  into 
that  fund  again  this  time  the  effect  is  to  make  the  net 
revenue  balance  £50,000  smaller.  In  the  June  half  of 
1908  the  company  paid  per  cent.,  and  if  it  can  dis¬ 
tribute  4^  per  cent,  now  and  leave  the.  Reserve  intact 
it  will  have  done  excellently.  A  reduction  of  per 
cent,  means  a  sum  of  £54,000.  The  Midland,  which 
is  notoriously  the  biggest  under-publisher  of  traffic  in 
the  Railway  group,  is  likely  to  have  at  least  as  much 
to  divide  as  a  year  ago.  It  may  possibly  be  able  to 
pay  another  ^  per  cent,  (involving  £48,000),  which 
would  allow  a  payment  on  the  deferred  at  the  rate  of 
If  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  six  months,  against  1-g- 
per  cent,  a  year  ago.  With  the  Great  Western,  North- 
Eastern,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  pro¬ 
spects  favour  “  same  to  ^  per  cent,  increase.” 

The  Great  Central  at  this  time  last  year  was  able 
only  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  Preferences  down  to 
the  1876  issue.  If  market  expectations  be  fulfilled,  it 
may  now  also  meet  the  due  interest  upon  the  Five  per 
Cent.  Preferences  of  1879  and  1881,  to  do  which  another 
£60,000  is  required.  The  Great  Northern  should  be 
able,  after  paying  the  due  rates  on  its  Four  per  Cent 
Preferred  Ordinary  and  Six  per  Cent.  “  B  ”  stocks,  to 
carry  forward  a  bigger  balance  available  for  distribution 
on  the  Deferred  and  “  A  ”  stocks,  which  receive  their 
dividends  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  increase  may 
amount  to  from  ^  to  ^  per  cent,  (actual)  upon  these 
stocks ;  in  other  words,  from  2  to  2{-  per  cent,  should 
be  earned  upon  York  Deferred  for  1909,  without  allow¬ 
ing  for  any  improvement  in  net  revenue  during  the 
second  half  of  the  period.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 


change  will  be  made  in  the  rate  paid  by  the  South- 
Western.  This  company  a  year  ago  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  undivided  Ordinary,  giving 
the  same  rate  upon  the  Four  per  Cent.  Preferred 
Ordinary.  The  shortage  upon  the  latter  stock  was  made 
up  in  the  second  half,  when  If  per  cent,  was  paid  upon 
the  Deferred  Ordinary.  To  sum  up,  if  the  companies 
in  a  half-year  of  lean  trade  can  do  approximately  as 
well  as  suggested  above,  the  outlook  for  the  market 
becomes  distinctly  bright,  because  while  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  substantial  economies  in  expenditure 
will  again  be  possible,  there  are  indications  that  trade 
has  begun  to  turn,  and  that  in  consequence  the  com¬ 
panies  will  soon  begin  to  show  improvements  in  their 
gross  takings.  I  am  not  forgetting  the  continued  un¬ 
settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the  Scotch  coal  trade.  This, 
of  course,  needs  watching,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
cloud  on  the  market  horizon. 

STOCKS  FOR  WOMEN.— II. 

In  last  week's  article,  under  this  heading,  I  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  a  few  remarks  intended  to  warn 
ladies  against  pitfalls  laid  specially  for  them  by  City 
sharks.  1  now  propose  in  accordance  with  my  promise 
to  give  a  specimen  list  of  stocks  over  which  ladies 
not  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  Trustee  Act  might 
spread  their  money  to  obtain  a  yield  of  a  little  over 
4  per  cent,  with  practical  safety.  If  the  sum  available 
permit  I  would  suggest  that  the  whole  twelve  securities 
named  below  be  included,  but  in  the  case  of  an  investor 
having,  say,  only  a  few  hundreds  to  invest,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  selection  from  the  list.  I  may 
mention  that  I  am  at  all  times  happy  to  assist  ladies 
as  far  as  possible  regarding  the  matter  of  investment 
through  my  weekly  “Letter  Box,”  in  which  questions 
relating  to  stocks  held,  or  those  intended  to  purchase, 
are  given  due  attention.  The  average  yield  given  by 
the  stocks  detailed  below  is  about  4§  per  cent.  :  — 


No. 

Stock. 

Interest  due. 

Present 

pjiee. 

• 

Yield. 

1 

City  of  Bombay  Improvements  Trust 

Jan.  and  July 

99i 

£  S.  (1. 
4  10 

2 

4  p.c.  Debentures  (new). 

Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  4  p.  c. 

J  > 

102 

3  18  6 

3 

Debenture  Stock  (new). 

Ui  de  ground  Electric  Railways  of  Lon- 

*May  and  Nov. 

93 

4  2  0 

4 

don  4  p.c.  Power  House  1st  Mortgage 
Debentures  (new). 

Union  Pacific  R.R.  1st  Lien  and  Refund- 

Mar.  and  S'pt. 

100 

o 

o 

•s* 

5 

ing  4  p.c.  Mortgage  Bonds. 
Merchants  Trust  4  p  c.  Preference  Stock. 

>1 

Jan.  and  July 

99 

4  10 

6 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  4$  p.c. 

103 

4  7  0 

7 

Consolidated  Debenture  Stock. 

Erie  Railroad  4  p.c.  Prior  Lien  Bonds  ... 

Jf 

94  - 

4  7  6 

8 

National  Railways  of  Mexico  4£  p.c. 

»» 

95£ 

4  14  0 

9 

Prior  Lieu  Bonds. 

Argentine  Govt.  5  p.c  Bonds  (1909)  . 

Mar.  and  S’pt. 

1011 

4  19  0 

10 

Chinese  Railway  (Tientsin-Pukow)  5  p.o. 

Apl.  and  Oct. 

1021 

4  18  0 

11 

Bonds. 

Japanese  Government  4  p.c.  Bonds  . 

June  and  Dec. 

901 

4  9  0 

12 

Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  £10  5  p.c. 

Jan,  and  July 

10J 

4  19  0 

Preference  Shares. 

Average  yield . 

£4  8  « 

The  following  short  reference  to  the  individual  merits 
of  the  twelve  selections  may  be  of  interest.  For 
brevity’s  sake  I  will  refer  to  the  stocks  by  numbers:  — 

(1)  The  Accountant-General  of  Bombay  is  directed 
to  make  good  any  shortage  in  the  amount  required  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  so  that  the  debentures, 
while  not  a  strict  Trustee  investment,  are  practically 
guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Government. 

(2)  This  stock  is  guaranteed  by  both  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  when  the  line  is  built 
it  will  earn  its  fixed  charges  with  a  comfortable  margin 
over,  but  under  the  guarantee  no  doubt  need  be  en¬ 
tertained  as  to  the  safety  of  the  stock. 

(3)  These  debentures  rank  after  District  Rent  Charge 
and  before  the  Prior  Liens,  and  as  a  charge  ahead  of 
the  debentures  of  the  three  other  Tubes  which  obtain 
their  power  from  the  Underground  Electric  Railways 
Power  House. 

(4)  The  Union  Pacific  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
lines  in  the  States.  The  service  of  these  bonds  is 
covered  many  times. 
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(5)  One  of  the  soundest  of  the  Trust  companies. 
Ranking  after  the  £625,000  of  4  per  cent,  preference 
stock  is  an  equal  amount  of  ordinary  stock,  which  for 
nine  years  lias  regularly  received  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.  The  company  has  ample  reserve  funds. 

(6)  The  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  has  been  spending 
capital  freely  lately,  hence  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
yield  of  over  4  per  cent,  upon  its  debenture  stock. 
The  margin  behind  the  company’s  fixed  charges  is 
ample,  and  the  fact  that  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
stock  may  have  to  be  temporarily  reduced  need  not 
worry  holders  of  the  debentures. 

(7)  A  yield  of  4§  per  cent,  upon  an  American  rail¬ 
road  bond  is  uncommon  just  now.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  Erie  has  been  in  low  water,  and  a  little  while 
ago  it  was  feared  that  the  company  would  have  to  fund 
its  interest  on  certain  bonds  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  will  not  now  be  necessary  on  account  of  improved 
conditions.  In  any  case,  the  scheme  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  prior  liens,  the  interest  upon  which  is 
well  .secured. 

(8)  The  principal  railway  system  of  Mexico,  in  which 
the  Government  now  has  a  big  financial  stake.  I 
dealt  with  prospects  in  Truth  of  June  9. 

(9)  In  the  past  decade  the  Argentine  Republic,  thanks 
to  her  wonderful  agricultural  and  paStural  resources, 
and  the  big  railway  development  fostered  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  has  made  greater  economic  strides  than  perhaps 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  National  'bonds, 
offering  a  yield  of  nearly  5  per  cent,,  cannot  be  called 
deaf. 

(10)  All  the  Chinese  railway  bonds  issued  in  London 
enjoy  excellent  security.  This  is  the  most  recent  issue, 
and  consequently  is  a  little  cheaper  than  some  of  the 
others. 

(11)  Since  the  assertion  of  her  naval  and  military 
supremacy  in  the  Ear  East  by  the  late  war,  Japan  has 
been  with  equal  vigour  turning  her  attention  to  the 
betterment  of  her  economic  position.  The  Government 
has  mapped  out  a  laudable  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  debt  redemption,  and  if  it  can  only  keep  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  terms  of  its  financial  programme,  its 
credit  cannot  fail  to  steadily  improve. 

(12)  The  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  has  been 
formed  to  make  advances  to  the  fellaheen  on  the 
security  of  agricultural  property  (first  mortgage  only). 
The  company  has  exceptionally  strong  backing,  its 
board  including  representatives  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel, 
the  Barings,  Glyn  Mills,  the  Banque  de  Paris,  and 
leading  Egyptian,  institutions.  Behind  the  £1,000,000 
preference  issue  is  an  equal  amount  of  ordinary  Capi¬ 
tal,  which  has  been  subscribed  privately. 


The  Stock  Markets  —  Boom  Stile  in  Abeyance _ The 

House  Thinks  about  Holidays  Instead— Markets  and 
the  New  Issue  Rush. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is-  still  waiting  for  the  revival 
of  the  Kaffir  boom.  It  is  now  more  evident  than  ever 
that  the  slump  came  at  a  most  critically  awkward  time. 
Had  business  kept  up  at  the  level  of  a  month  ago,  and 
had  the  open  position  been  less  unwieldy,  the  House 
would  have  given  up  the  idea  of  a  summer  holiday  and 
braced  itself  up  for  a  busy  market  right  through  the 
dog  days.  But  the  check  to  the  rise  has-  been  too 
lasting,  and  has  already  established  the  feeling  in  the 
City  that  it  is  useless  waiting  any  longer  for  a  return 
of  activity  just  3ret.  Accordingly,  the  exodus  from  the 
City  to  country  has  begun  in  earnest,  and  it  was  stimu¬ 
lated  materially  last  Thursday,  when  practically  no  rain 
fell,  the  House  dubbing  St.  Swithin’s  Day  the* first  day 
of  summer.  There  was  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  a  continuance  of  quiet  liquidation  in  Kaffirs, 
under  the  influence  of  which  prices  pursued  a  drooping 
tendency. 

While  Mines  still  suffer  from  the  continued  existence 
of  overbought  accounts,  the  market  for  high-class  in¬ 
vestment  stocks  is  affected  by  another  malady,  namely, 
the  congestion  set  up  by  an  overdose  of  new  issues. 


Considering  the  way  in  which  public  authorities  and 
joint  stock  companies  have,  utilised  the  opportunity 
afforded  during  the  past  six  months  by  cheap-  money  to 
fill  their  capital  requirements  there  is  no  reason  to 
grumble  at  the  absorbing  capacity  of  the  investor,; 
rather  is  it  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the  response  made 
to  each  successive  batch  of  new  appeals  for  money  has 
been  so  good.  At  the  same  time  the  new  issue  rush  has 
done  much  to  nullify  the  effect  of  cheap  money  upon 
existing  high-class  investment  stocks,  which  for  some 
time  have  been  forced  to  take  a  back  seat.  The  recent 
Canadian  Government  3g  per  cent,  loan  was  only  par¬ 
tially  taken  up,  but  the  fact  that  the  underwriters  were 
left  with  49  per  cent,  is  not  unsatisfactory  having 
regard  to  the  absence  of  a  “  turn  ”  in  the  new  issue  as 
compared  with  its  compeers.  The  City  of  Buenos  Ayres 
5  per  cent,  loan,  on  the  other  hand,  went  like  hot  cakes, 
the  big  subscribers  only  getting  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
amounts  applied  for.  A  public  borrower  nowadays  who 
offers  5  per  cent,  can  fill  his  -hat. 

Argentine  Railway  Affairs — The  Drought  Broken  Up — 
Cordoba  Central  Income  Debentures. 

Another  South  American  issue  that  attracted  interest 
was  the  £1,000,000  debenture  issue  by  the  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Pacific.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  was 
taken  by  the  public,  a  result  not  at  all  bad,  consider¬ 
ing  the  freedom  with  which  this  company  has  been 
raising  capital  of  late.  In  fact,  there  is  a  rumour  about 
that  the  Pacific  will  soon  be  in  the  market  again  for  an 
equivalent  sum.  Market  gossip  has  also  credited  two 
other  Argentine  railways  with  being  in  want  of  more 
capital.  'So  far  as  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  is 
concerned,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  no  further 
issue  is  likely  for  some  time  yet;  indeed,  the  company 
has  still  to  be  paid  one-half  the  £2,500,000  of  1912 
extension  shares  subscribed  in  the  spring.  'The  Central 
Argentine,  the  other  company  spoken  about,  is  also 
unlikely  to  make  an  issue  for  some  months,  at  any  rate. 
While  touching  upon  Argentine  Rails,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  a  decided  improvement  in  weather 
conditions.  Eor  some  time  the  country- — I  refer  to 
Argentina,  not  England — has  been  suffering  rather 
severely  from  a  shortage  of  water,  but  within  the  past 
week  good  rains  have  fallen,  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  felt 
the  drought  most.  The  rain  has  come  too  late,  I.  under¬ 
stand,  to  prevent  a  shortage  in  the  linseed  harvest,  but 
the  farmers  have  until  the  end  of  August  before  the 
wheat-sowing  season  ends,  and  in  consequence  the  out¬ 
look  is  now  much  more  reassuring.  One  of  the  features 
in  the  Argentine  market  has  been  the  revived  demand 
for  Cordoba  Central  (Central  Northern  Section)  Income 
debentures.  The  position  of  this  stock  is  sufficiently 
doubtful  to  leave  room  for  the  speculator.  In  respect 
of  last  year,  it  received  a  dividend  of  4§  per  cent.,  but 
of  this  2  per  cent,  represented  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  Government  Rescission  bonds  forming  the  Com¬ 
mutation  Fund.  This  fund  will  be  exhausted  within  two 
years,  and  it  becomes  a  question  to  what  extent  the 
loss  of  this  special  dividend  will  be  compensated  for  by 
increased  ordinary  revenue.  Dealers  lately  have  been 
talking  hopefully  of  the  accession  of  traffic  which  will 
accrue  from  the  working  of  the  new  line  giving  the 
narrow  gauge  systems  unbroken  entry  into  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  line  will  probably  not  get  much  passenger 
traffic  (which  will  continue  to  patronise  the  Rosario 
broader  gauge  system),  but  it  should  obtain  a  useful 
share  of  merchandise  business. 

Yankees  Strongly  Maintained — Steel’s  New  Record _ 

Increased  Dividend  Talk — The  Advance  in  Canadian 
Pacifics. 

The  sustained  rise  in  Americans,  wonderful  though  it 
be,  is  ceasing  to  be  a  matter  for  wonderment  on  account 
of  its  long  continuance.  Last  week  the  whole  list  held 
together  very  firmly,  and  in  some  cases,  notably  Illinois 
Centrals,  Louisvilles,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Rock  Islands, 
and  U.S.  Steel  shares,  substantial  advances  were  made. 
It  is  not  a  market  for  the  general  public,  who  naturally 
see  no  attraction  in  stocks  as  investments  at  these  levels. 
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But  with  so  well-organised  a  market  as  Yankees  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  values  up  just  now,  for  two 
reasons — first,  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest,  par¬ 
ticularly  maize  (which  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop 
from  the  railroads’  point  of  view),  and,  second,  the 
abundance  of  credit  at  the  command  of  Wall  Street’s 
leaders.  Accompanying  the  movement  in  Illinois  were 
rumours  that  the  company  contemplated  raising  its 
dividend  (a  suggestion  which  was  frowned  upon  by 
some  of  the  directors),  and  that  the  line  was  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Union  Pacific.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  for 
the  transfer  of  control  contemplates  the  purchase  of  all 
Illinois  Central  stock,  paying  therefor  $200  in  bonds, 
which  will  be  offered  in  Paris  and  London  at  $90. 
Steels,  which  monopolised  nine-tenths  of  speculative 
interest  last  week,  went  to  a  new  high  record  on  a  per¬ 
sistent  report  that  the  quarterly  dividend  to  be  decided 
upon  next  Tuesday  would  be  raised  to  3  or  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent,  last  time. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  as 
to  the  unpropitious  time  which  the  present  is  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  dividend  on  Steels.  Even  those  who  favour  an 
advance  admit'  that  it  will  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
making  insufficient  provision  for  depreciation  and 
reserve  funds,  the  excuse  being  that  Mr.  Morgan  has 
given  his  word  to  certain  big  people  that  the  dividend 
will  be  raised  and  he  must  redeem  his  pledge.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  an  advance,  if  it  comes,  will  not  in  the 
circumstances  be  altogether  a  “  bull  ”  point  (even 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  steel  products  are  just  being 
raised  in  price),  and,  what  is  more,  the  market  has 
already  driven  Steels  up  to  a  level  that  discounts  even 
a  4  per  cent,  distribution.  Still,  the  “  bulls  ”  are  for 
the  present  in  control,  and  they  have  hitherto  simply 
made  use  of  the  “  bears  ”  as  a  stepping-stone  in  the  same 
way  as  rEsop’s  fox  made  use  of  the  goat.  Another 
feature  in  the  American  market  has  been  Canadian 
Pacifies.  A  “  bull  ”  pool  has  lately  been  formed  in 
Canadas,  and  it  has  already  got  to  work  with  a  will. 
A  rumour  has  been  going  the  rounds  that  the  company 
means  to  increase  the  bonus  paid  out  of  profits  in  the 
land  department  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  would  mean  that  Canadas  were  raised  from  a 
7  to  an  8  per  cent,  dividend  basis.  Whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  story  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at 
present  to  say. 

The  Recovery  in  the  “  Undergrounds.” 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Railway  half-year  has  been 
the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  two  old  Under¬ 
ground  lines— the  Metropolitan  and  the  District.  Both 
have  been  showing  to  a  welcome  extent  the  effect  of 
the  large  capital  outlays  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  overhauling  the  systems,  and,  by  means  of  conver¬ 
sion  to  electric  traction,  providing  the  public  with  a 
cleaner,  healthier,  and  more  frequent  service.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  for  each  of  the  five  half  years  down  to  December 
last  has  managed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  only  ^  per  cent, 
per  annum,  but  a  distribution  of  1  per  cent,  is  now 
announced  in  respect  of  the  six  months  ended  June  30. 
The  District  in  the  first  half  of  1908  was  £19,000  short 
of  the  requirements  upon  its  debenture  interest.  In  the 
last  six  months  gross  earnings  increased  by  £25,000, 
and  with  moderate  savings  the  board  ought  to  be  able 
this  time  to  pay  debenture  intei^est  and  the  full  4  per 
cent,  upon  the  Guaranteed  stock.  Such  a  contingency 
is  likely  to  bring  to  a  head  a  scheme  for  the  funding 
of  the  interest  arrears,  which  amount  to  20  per  cent., 
and  the  probability  still  invests  the  Four  per  Cent. 
Guaranteed  stock,  now  standing  at  about  92,  with 
speculative  possibilities.  The  City  and  South  London 
has  managed,  thanks  to  an  increase  of  £1,100  in  receipts 
and  a  decrease  of  £1,000  in  expenses,  to  raise  its  divi¬ 
dend  from  1^  to  1-J  per  cent.  The  result  is  gratifying, 
especially  in  view  of  the  growth  in  tramway  competition 
that  has  had  to  be  faced.  The  dividend  on  City  and 


SCRUBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many  injurious 
imitations  of  their  Cloudy  Fluid  Ammonia  that  are  being 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  SCRUBB  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


South  London  Ordinary  for  the  past  two  half-years 
woi'ks  out  at  If  per  cent.,  so  that  the  stock  at  its  present 
price  of  32  gives  a  yield  of  just  over  5  per  cent. 

Mining  Markets — Business  on  a  Comparatively  Smalt, 

Scale  —  Some  More  Forced  Liquidation  —  Kaffir 
Factors — The  “Jungle”  Combine — British  Broken 

Hill. 

So  far  from  having  expanded,  business  in  the 
Mining  markets  during  the  past  week  has  been, 
if  anything,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  before.  Here 
and  there  good  features  have  been  presented,  but  the 
main  trend  of  prices  has  been  in  the  downward  direc¬ 
tion.  The  sagging  of  quotations  has  led  to  the  closing 
of  stale  “  bull  ”  accounts  under  the  impression  that  not 
much  activity  is  likely  to  be  witnessed  during  the 
holiday  season,  and  that  meanwhile  things  might  go 
down  further.  In  the  case  of  Kaffirs  the  belief  that  the 
big  people  are  not  feeling  altogether  easy  as  regards 
the  labour  question,  has  exercised  a  restricting  influence 
upon  speculators  who  might  otherwise  have  given  some 
support,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  forced  liquida¬ 
tion  that  has  been  in  evidence  has  had  a  rather  marked 
effect  upon  quotations  of  the  shares  directly  concerned. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  setback  during  the  past 
week  has  not  been  serious,  and  I  do  not  think  the  lead¬ 
ing  houses  are  likely  to  let  things  go  too  far  if  they 
can  prevent  it.  A  real  slump  would  only  alienate  the 
public  again,  and  the  work  of  the  last  few  years  towards 
a  restoration  of  confidence  would  be  undone.  It  will 
not  do  the  maidcet  any  harm  to  have  a  rest,  after  the 
period  of  activity  it  has  enjoyed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  and  if  it  remains  comparatively 
quiet  for  a  little  longer  it  should  become  all  the 
sounder  intrinsically,  and  any  fresh  move  upward  would 
therefore  start  on  a  good  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  take  i:t  for  granted  that  Kaffirs  are 
going  to  remain  quiescent  until  after  the  holidays. 
People  have  been  taken  by  surprise  before  by  this 
market  becoming  active  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
holiday  season,  and  something  of  the  sort  may  happen 
again,  especially  if  the  labour  return  due  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  second  week  of  August  should  be 
a  good  one. 

Some  disappointment  has  been  caused  by  the  slacken¬ 
ing  of  activity  in  the  West  African  market,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  particular  significance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  business  has  fallen  off  at  this  juncture. 
Prices  in  some  cases  were  rushed  up  rather  too  fast 
quite  recently  to  make  for  stability,  and,  besides,  the 
drooping  of  Kaffir  quotations  has  tended  to  restrict  the 
demand  for  “  Jungles.”  The  recrudescence  of  forced 
liquidation  in  Rand  shares',  in  fact,  caused  nervousness 
in  most  of  the  other  sections.  Even  if  speculators  do 
not  actually  have  to  realise  shares  in  one  market  to 
meet  differences  in  another  there  is  always  the  fear  that 
they  will  have  to  do  so,  and  West  Africans  were  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  an  adverse  influence  of  that 
sort,  as  many  operators  could  see  good  profits  on  com¬ 
mitments  opened  earlier  in  the  year.  But  the  influ¬ 
ential  support  the  “Jungle”  has  now  secured  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure  for  it  wider  recognition  amongst 
the  speculating  public  at  home  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  confidence  is  felt  that  business  will  revive  again. 

The  official  circulars  are  now  issued  in  respect  of  the 
pi’oposed  amalgamation  of  the  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated 
and  New  Gold  Coast  Agency.  The  main  terms  of  the 
scheme  have  been  given  already  in  my  notes ;  there  is, 
however,  the  additional  point  to  be  noted  that,  “  in  the 
event  of  the  making-up  price  of  the  shares  being  for 
two  consecutive  Stock  Exchange  accounts  £5  per  share, 
the  calls  (at  £3  10s.  per  share)  must  be  exercised  before 
the  following  account  day,  or  will  lapse.”  This  pro¬ 
vision,  which  has  also  been  made  in  some  of  the  Rand 
schemes,  is  in  order  to  ensure  the  company  getting  the 
additional  capital,  otherwise  the  option  certificates 
might  mei’ely  be  speculated  in  for  differences,  and  the 
actual  stock  not  be  called.  The  share  and  debenture 
holdings  of  the  Agency  represent  approximately  13s.  per 
Agency  share.'  Besides  these  assets,  the  company  has 
the  call  of  20,000  Cinnamon  Bippo  shares  at  par  (now 
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quoted  over  £2),  and  options  over  1,760  claims  in  the 
Wassau  district.  The  view  expressed  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  combine  by  Lord  Harris  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Agency  board  is  that:- — - 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  advantage  to  the  Gold  Coast  Amalga¬ 
mated  Mines  to  secure  through  the  New  Gold  Coast  Agency, 
Ltd.,  a  large  interest  in  the  Cinnamon  Bippo  Mine,  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  which  continue  to  be  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character, 
but  it  appears  to  your  directors  equally  advantageous  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  company  that  they  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  spreading  their  interests  over  the  several  mining  pro¬ 
perties  in  which  the  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  Miners  own  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  shares. 

Lord  Harris  is  to  become  chairman  of  the  combine,  Mr. 
Thicker  remaining  as  managing  director.  The  opinion 
expressed  in  market  circles  is  that  the  terms  of  the 
scheme  rather  favour  the  Agency,  but  that  it  is  only 
natural  a  little  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  the 
connection  that  will  thus  be  established  between  the 
Amalgamated  and  the  Consolidated  Goldfields,  which 
is  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Gold  Coast 
Amalgamated  a  much  more  “  live  ”  undertaking. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  shareholders  of  the  British 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  were  told  to  prepare 
for  a  debenture  issue,  but  now  they  learn  that  there 
is  no  need  for  one.  The  additional  funds  required  are 
being  found  by  the  Zinc  Corporation  under  the  tailings 
agreement  between  the  two  companies.  A  sum  of 
£25,000  is  being  paid  immediately,  and  a  further  pay¬ 
ment  of  £15,000  is  to  be  made  in  October,  so  that  the 
British  Broken  Hill  is  able  to  commence  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  its  lead  mill  preparatory  to  the.  installation  of  a 
plant  for  the  treatment  of  the  future  zinc  tailings.  As 
the  chairman  remarked  at  the  meeting  of  the  company 
in  May,  what  with  reduced  metal  values,  higher  wages, 
and  increased  cost  of  mining  requisites  and  smelting 
charges,  the  lot  of  the  mine  owners  on  the  Broken  Hill 
field  during  the  last  eighteen  months  has  been  anything 
but  a  happy  one.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  its 
property  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  British  to 
tackle  the  treatment  of  the  zinc  tailings,  and  share 
holders,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  learn  that  not  only  has 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds  been  arranged, 
but  the  Board  has  also  decided  upon  the  process  to  be 
used.  Some  surprise  has,  however,  been  occasioned 
by  the  official  announcement  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  the  directors  were 
examining  the  merits  of  the  Murex  Magnetic  process, 
but  it  now  transpires  that  the  Elmore  process  (the  one 
employed  by  the  Zinc  Corporation)  is  to  be  adopted. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  why  the  change  was 
•made,  especially  in  view  of  the  statements  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Murex 
Magnetic  Company  at  the  latter’s  meeting  on  Monday. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  British  Broken  Hill’s  plant 
is  expected  to  take  about  six  months,  so  that  the  mill 
is  not  likely  to  restart  before  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
The  general  manager  estimates  that  with  zinc  at  £20 
per  ton  the  company  should  make  an  addition  to  its 
profits  of  at  least-  £10,000  per  annum  on  the  basis  of 
an  annual  output  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years.  Those  who  have  a  fancy  for  locking  up  shares 
on  the  chance  of  considerable  appreciation  in  price 
eventually  might  do  worse  than  select  British  Broken 
Hills,  which  are  now  quoted  about  par  (£1).  A  couple 
of  years  ago  they  were  up  to  nearly  £3.  In  the  event 
of  lead  improving  materially  and  of  the  expected  zinc 
profits  being  earned  the  shares  may  easily  go  to  that 
level  again,  but  how  long  a  purchaser  may  have  to  wait 
it  is,  of  course,,  impossible  to  say. 

Improving  Westralian  Mines. 

It  is  not  often  nowadays  that  much  attention  is 
directed  to  the  section  of  the  mining  markets  devoted 
to  West  Australian  shares,  but  during  the  past  week 
a  little  more  interest  than  usual  has  been  displayed 
in  a  few  of  these  descriptions,  consequent  upon  the  issue 
of  .information  relating  to  certain  of  the  mines.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  news  to  hand  is  of  a  favourable  char¬ 
acter,  and  share  values  are  somewhat  better  as  the 
result.  The  mines  to  which  attention  has  thus  been 
directed  are  the  Associated,  Great  Fingall,  and  Sons  of 


Gwalia.  Although  it  may  not  have  conveyed  much 
meaning  to  those  who  had  not  been  following  things 
closely,  the  brief  cable  from  the  Great  Fingall  is  the 
most  significant  of  the  three  official  statements  just 
referred  to.  It  may  mean  a  great  deal  in  connection  with 
the  fortunes  of  this  concern,  which,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  have  been  on  the  wane  the  last  year  or  two  ;  in 
any  case,  it  affords  not  a  little  encouragement  to  share¬ 
holders  who  have  been  hoping  for  better  things. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  held 
last  month,  the  chairman  pointed  out  that  in  the 
winze  sunk  below  the  No.  13  level  ore  values 
had  improved,  and  the  cable  to  hand  during  the 
past  week  indicates  the  continuance  of  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  At  the  date  of  the  meeting  the  best  value  reported 
was  30s.  per  ton  for  a  width  of  52  inches.  That  was  at 
a  point  531  feet  below  the  No. 13  level  (equivalent  to  a 
depth  from  the  surface  of  2,050  feet) ;  last  week’s 
cable  shows  that  from  566  feet  to  571  feet  the  ore  body  is 
6  feet  thick  and  assays  36s.  per  ton.  A  further  cable 
to  hand  on  Monday  reports  the  continuance  of  pay  ore 
for  another  8  feet,  with  values'  still  in  the  face.  The 
belief  entertained  as  to  the  new  developments  being  on 
the  top  of  another  chute  of  ore  is  thus1  strengthened.  At 
this  juncture  it  ia  particularly  interesting  to  recall  the 
Great  Fingall  chairman’s  remarks  at  the  last  meeting 
as  to  the  experience  of  other  Westralian  mines  in 
regard  to  good  and  poor  ore  zones.  He  mentioned  that 
in  the  Great  Boulder  there  was  an  impoverishment  at 
about  the  same  depth  as  in  the  Fingall,  “but  at- 
2,220  feet,  the  present  lowest  level  in  the  Great-  Boulder 
Mine,  they  have  one  of  the  best  levels  they  have  ever 
had.”  The  Ivanhoe  and  Horseshoe  have  had  a  very 
similar  experience.  It  was  at  about  1,400  feet  that  the 
Great  Fingall  began  to  show  the  falling  off  in  values 
which  hit  the  company  so  hard,  and  at  about  the  same 
depth  there  was  an  impoverishment  in  the  Sons1  of 
Gwalia,  but  the  latter  is  now  developing  well  at  a  depth 
of  over  2,100  feet. 

No  so  very  many  weeks  ago  Great  Fingall  shares 
(which  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  10s.  each)  were 
obtainable  in  the  market  at  17s.  6d.,  but  on  the  strength 
of  the  news  from  the  mine  the  price  has  recovered  to 
about  27s.  6d.  Prospects  of  further  appreciation  depend 
mainly  upon  the  results  which  attend  the  further 
development  of  the  mine  at  depth,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  present  quotation  does  not  allow  much  for 
speculative  possibilities.  At  the  meeting  the  chairman 
stated  that  there  was  certainly  more  than  21s.  per  share 
represented  by  the  ore  reserves  and  cash.  Recent 
returns  have  been  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  dividend  for  the  June  quarter  is  the 
only  one  the  company  will  pass.  The  company  has 
acquired  an  option  on  a  West  African  property,  and 
two  engineers  have  been  sent  out  to  report  upon  it. 

The  Sons  of  Gwalia  is  another  Westralian  mine  which 
has  had  to  reduce  its  output  and  dividends,  but  is  now 
shaping  much  better.  From  £22,000  at  the  end  of  1907 
the  monthly  revenue  was  brought  down  by  slow  stages 
to  £18,500,  but  has  since  been  advanced  again  to 
£20,000,  and  a  further  increase  to  £22,000  per 
month  is  now  officially  foreshadowed.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  continued  good  developments,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  will  enable  the  annual  dividend  to 
be  raised  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  share.  This  does  not 
justify  any  further  advance  in  the  market  value  of  the 
shares,  the  yield  on  the  current  quotation  of  1  9-16 
being  11  per  cent.,  which  is  none  too  much  in  the  case 
of  a  Westralian  mine.  But  the  recovery  in  the  divi¬ 
dend  rate  is  gratifying  to  those  who  have  seen  their 
shares  down  under  a  sovereign  apiece,  and  incidentally 
their  experience  is  encouraging  to  holders  of  Great 
Fingalls  also. 

In  the  case  of  the  Associated  Gold  Mines  the 
recent  appreciation  in  market  value  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  showing  made  by  the  recently  issued  annual 
report.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  disclosed 
by  this  document  is  a  further  increase  in  the  ore 
reserves,  which  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  vigorous 
development  adopted  by  the  management-.  At  the  end 
of  March,  1908,  the  reserves  were  estimated  at  430,414’ 
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tons,  containing  217,999  ozs.,  or  an  average  of  10.2  dwis. 
per  ton.  The  latest  estimate  is  483,517  tons,  contain¬ 
ing  241,268  ounces — an  average  of  9.9  dwts.  The 
present  position  of  this'  company  in  respect  of  ore 
reserve  is  about  50  per  cent,  loetter  than  it  was  three 
years  ago.  In  view  of  the  extensions  to  plant 
now  being  completed,  the  outlook  is  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  increased  tonnage  at  this  mine,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  rate  of  profit 
will  increase,  as  the  poli«y  will  probably  be  to  deal 
with  a  somewhat  lower  average  grade  of  ore.  As 
regards  developments,  the-  greater  portion  of  the  driving 
at  thei  17th  level  has  thus  far  given  poor  results,  but- 
boring  operations  are  stated  to  have  indicated  the'  exist¬ 
ence  of  payable  ore  below  this  horizon.  The  prospecting 
work  undertaken  at  the  No.  11  shaft  has  justified  active 
development  at  this  point,  and  already  56,000  tons  of 
ore,  averaging  11  dwt-s.,  have  been  opened  up,  down  to 
the  No.  2  level  only.  The  limits  of  the  downward 
extension  have  not  yet  been  reached,  and  the  directors 
comment  that  “  the  opening  of  such  a  substantial  body 
of  ore  so  near  the  surface  is  considered  an  important 
discovery.”  Associated  shares  on  the  present  dividend 
basis  yield  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  the  current 
price  of  about  IJr  must  be  considered  to  alloiv  a  fair 
margin  for  speculative  possibilities. 

Industrials  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company’s 
Improved  Business — National  Telephone  Report — 
Tea  Planting  Results. 

In  the  Industrial  market  a  notable  feature  was  the 
advance  of  Anglo-American  Telegraph  stocks  on  an 
interim  dividend  statement,  which  was  in  one  respect 
more  satisfactory  than  had  been  anticipated.  On  the 
ordinary  stock  the  distribution  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30  is  15s.  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Preferred  £1  10s. 
per  cent.  These  dividends  are  at  the  usual  rates,  but  an 
agreeable  surprise  was  furnished  by  the  announcement 
that  after  the  customary  allocation  to  the  renewal  fund 
the  balance  carried  forward  is  £24,414,  as  against 
£6,963  a  year  ago.  This  denotes  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  company’s  business,  and  suggests 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
the  dividend  on  the  Deferred  stock,  which  last  year 
received  only  8s.  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30 
shows  a  further  expansion  of  business.  The  income  of 
£1,546,837  was  £94,268  higher  than  that  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year.  Expenditure  increased 
by  £64,798  to  a  total  of  £893,767,  and  the  net  result, 
after  deducting  Post  Office  royalties,  is  a  profit  of 
£504,119,  as  compared  with  £480,641  in  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1908.  The  usual  dividends  are 

declared,  the  allocation  to  the  reserve  is  £150,000,  and 
the  amount  carried  forward  is  £11,100.  The  company’s 
undertaking  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office  on 
December  31,  1911.  The  amount  to  be  paid  will  be 
based  upon  a  valuation  of  the  property  at  that  date,  and 
on  the  strength  of  anticipations  as  to  the  prospects  for 
the  Deferred  stock  in  connection  with  the  final  distribu¬ 
tion  the  quotation  has  advanced  to  126.  Hudson  Bays 
have  been  dull,  and  Pekin  Syndicates  are  a  fraction 
loAver.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  group,  and  among  Textile  and  Cotton 
descriptions  the  most  substantial  movement  has  been  a 
rise  in  J.  and  P.  Coats  Preferred  Ordinary  stock. 
Breweries  have  been  fairly  steady,  while  in  the  Catering 
section  Lyons  Ordinary  shares  are  a  trifle  lower. 

Mr.  George  Seton  has  sent  me  his  well-known  annual 
table  analysing  the  working  for  the  year  1908  of  fifty 
representative  Indian  tea  companies.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  the  companies  dealt  with  is  £10,920,000,  which 
is  only  about  one-half  of  the  entire  capital  sunk  in  the 
Indian  tea  industry  alone,  exclusive  of  Ceylon.  During 
1908  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  aggregate  crop 
of  the  fifty  companies,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  a  fall  in  the  sale  price  of  the  tea,  with  the  result, 
of  course,  of  a  reduction  of  profits,  the  average  profit 
earned  on  the  capital  of  the  companies  being  6.60  per 
cent.,  as  against  8.34  per  cent. 


New  Issues. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  for  an  issue  at  par  of  25,000 
six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each  in 
Bobby  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  general  drapers,  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  house  furnishers,  printers,  etc.,  of  Mar¬ 
gate,  Folkestone,  and  Leamington.  The  share  capital  is 
£100,000,  divided  into  55,000  preference  and  45,000 
ordinary  shares,  and  30,000  of  the  former  and  34j077  of 
the  latter  have  previously  been  allotted  and  fully  paid. 
The  business  was  established  forty  years  ago,  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  company  in  1900  regular  10  per 
cent,  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  issued  ordinary 
shares,  all  of  which  are  held  by  directors  and  employees. 
For  the  first  three  years  the  profits  have  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  preference  dividend  three  times  over. 

The  Argentine  Navigation  Company  (Nicholas 
Mihanovich),  Limited,  is  formed  to  acquire  the  business 
of  a  private  company  which  in  1902  took  over  a  ship¬ 
owning  concern  founded  in  1876,  and  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  River  Parana  and  its  tributaries  throughout 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  and 
in  the  coast  trade  north  and  south  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  share  capital  is  £1,800,000,  divided  into  400,000 
preference  shares  of  £1  each,  entitled  to  a  cumulative 
6  per  cent,  dividend  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
divisible  profits  available  for  dividend ;  and  1,400,000 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  There  are  also  £800,000 
six  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures.  Messrs.  Emile 
Erlanger  and  Co.  now  invite  subscriptions  for  £500,000 
of  the  debentures  at  96^  per  cent.,  and  300,000  prefer¬ 
ence  shares  at  par.  The  list  closes  to-day. 

A  Kent  Coal  Specialist. 

One  of  the  funniest  share-pushing  circulars  that  I 
have  seen  is  the  latest  effusion  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Trent, 
“  specialist  in  Kent  Coal  Investments,”  65,  Sandgate- 
road,  Folkestone.  He  states  that  he  has  not  issued  a 
circular  regarding  these  investments  for  many  months 
past  because  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  information 
owing  to  “  the  very  strong  objection  of  the  managers 
and  directors  of  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions  Group  to 
the  publication  of  anything  that  might  be-  misconstrued 
as  of  an  advertising  nature.”  It  is  admitted  that  three 
or  four  years  ago  their  attitude  was  different.  Now*, 
however,  “  conscious  of  their  strength  ”  they  “  put  on 
a  spirit  of  lofty  aloofness,”  and  “  all  information  of 
importance  is  withheld.”  It  is-  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  that  Mr.  Trent  mentions  this.  He  has  no  desire 
to  suggest  that  “  the  reticence  of  the  controlling  powers  ” 
is  blame-able.  As  a  business  man,  he  says,  he  recog¬ 
nises  that  “  a  company  does  not  undertake-  simul¬ 
taneously  six  borings,  involving  very  heavy  outlay, 
purely  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.”  Still,  having 
now  got  to  know  what-  is  going  on  “in  spite  of  the 
screen  which  has  first  to  be  pierced,”  he  feels  entitled 
to  use  his  knowledge,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  controlling  powers,  he  advises 
“  clients,  friends,  and  even  strangers,”  to  buy  the 
shares  of  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions,  or  the  South- 
Eastern  Coalfield  Extension,  or  of  the  East  Kent  Colliery 
Companies,  as  an  investment  which  “should  speedily  be 
realisable  at  many  hundreds  per  cent,  profit.” 

All  this  will  appear  very  amusing  to  people 
acquainted  with  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions  Group.  I 
question,  however,  whether  the  joke  will  be  appreciated 
in  the  long  run  by  those  who  are-  persuaded  to  buy  the 
shares  which  Mr.  Trent  is  desirous  of  selling. 

Me.  Sheridan  Jones  and  ms  Companies. 

Mr.  Charles  Sheridan  Jones  displayed  not  a  little 
audacity  in  bringing  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
Financial  Times  on  account  of  that  journal’s  references 
to  him  in  connection  with  the  Co-operative  Granite 
Quarries,  Limited,  and  the  Coal  Consumers’  Pioneer 
Society,  Limited.  In  view  of  the  facts  elicited  at  the 
trial  from  the  plaintiff  himself  and  his  own  witnesses 
it  is  clear  that  my  contemporary’s  criticisms  of  these 
concerns  might  justly  have  been  couched  in  much 
stronger  language,  and  without  troubling  to  hear 
evidence  for  the  defence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for- 
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the  defendants.  Many  of  the  appeals  for  capital  for 
these  and  other  concerns  promoted  by  Mr.  Jones — - 
including  the  Aberdaron  Co-operative  Housing  Society 
— suggested  that  they  were  a  sort  of  combination  of 
business  and  philanthropy.  Experience  shows  that 
investors  need  to  be  especially  on  their  guard  against 
appeals  of  that  kind,  and  the  results  to  those  who  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  Mr.  Jones’s  importunities  may  be  judged 
fi'om  the  fact  that  out  of  the  £17,743  which  three  of 
the  companies  received  in  cash,  upwards  of  £10,000 
went  in  salaries,  advertising,  travelling,  and  promotion 
expenses. 

In  his  speech  for  the  defence  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes 
alluded  to  the  registration  of  these  companies  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act.  That  was, 
he  said,  an  abuse  of  the  purpose  of  the  Act  “  which  was 
not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  company  promoters.” 
It  is  an  abuse  to  which  I  have  frequently  directed 
attention,  and  if  necessary  the  Act  ought  to  be  amended 
to  enable  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  to  exercise 
a  more  effective  check  on  the  operations  of  such  gentry. 

One  of  the  Eaton  Wild  Cats. 

There  is  a  very  instructive  report  in  the  Gas  World 
of  a  meeting  of  -shareholders  of  the  Laindon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gas,  Light,  Coke,  and  Water  Company,  one  of 
the  numerous  family  of  wild  cat  concerns  promoted  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Eaton,  of  99,  Cannon-street.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  call  the  annual  meeting  or  to  issue  a  balance- 
sheet — a  failure  not  at  all  surprising  in  the  light  of 
the  statements  that  were  made  regarding  the  position  of 
the  company.  According  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Helmore,  a  local 
shareholder,  the  Sheriff’s  officer  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  works  twice  in  six  months.  The  gas  was  cut  off 
at  Christmas  because  there  was  no  coal,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  company  would  not  allow  them  to  take  anything 
from  the  station  unless  they  paid  for  the  carriage 
beforehand.  The  company’s  bankers  had  been  changed 
three  times,  their  solicitors  two  or  three  times,  and 
their  directors  innumerable  times,  “  the  only  director 
who  remained  throughout  being  Eaton.”  Another 
speaker  estimated  that  Mr.  Eaton’s  Waterworks,  Light¬ 
ing/  and  Power  Corporation  netted  a  profit  of  £8,000 
out  of  the  promotion  of  this  Laindon  undertaking, 
whose  gas  and  water  sales  for  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  1908 — the  only  period  for  which 

accounts  are  available — produced  the  magnificent 
revenue  of  £43.  In  one  of  the  latest  prospectuses  it 
was  asserted  that  the  number  of  water  consumers  had 
increased  by  50  per  cent.  “  That  was  so,”  said  Mr. 
Helmore;  “they  numbered  four  twelve  months  ago, 
and  eight  now  ”  ! 

Neither  Mr.  Eaton  nor  any  other  director  attended 
the  meeting,  but  Mr.  H.  Percy  Davies,  the  secretary 
(who  is  also  associated  with  other  Eatonesque  con¬ 
cerns),  was  present,  and  he  announced  that  “  they  were 
endeavouring  to  raise  money,  and  they  would  probably 
issue  another  prospectus.  No  doubt  they  have  effron¬ 
tery  enough  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  existing  shareholders  will  take  steps  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  further  imposition  upon  inexperienced 
investors. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Financier  and  the  Electrobus  Co. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  certain  circulars 
which  Mr.  D.  J.  de  Lyann  (otherwise  Delyannis),  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Financier,  has  addressed  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  London  Electrobus  Company.  He 
.announces  that  he  has  formulated  a  scheme  for  the 
reorganisation  of  this  concern — which  has  just  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  receiver  for  the  debenture- 
holders — and  he  invites  the  shareholders  (and  also  other 
persons)  to  subscribe  for  the  shares  of  a  “  Reorganisa¬ 
tion  and  Control  Syndicate,”  formed  primarily  to  carry 
nut  the  scheme.  Besides  subscribing,  Electrobus  share¬ 
holders  are  required  to  enter  into  a  pooling  agreement 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  M.  Fitzgerald  and  de  Lyann 
as  trustees  for  the  syndicate.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz¬ 
gerald  lately  became  a  director  of  the  Electrobus  Com¬ 


pany,  and  he  is  also  chairman  of  de  Lyann’s  company. 
Cosmopolitan  Publications,  Limited.  In  a  follow-up 
circular  to  those  who  have  prudently  ignored  his  first 
appeal  de  Lyann  writes  :  — 

I  am  by  no  means,  satisfied  that  all  have  grasped  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  or  indeed  appreciate  the  efforts  that  are  now 
being  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitzgerald  and  mvself  on  their 
behalf. 

In  the  long  run  people  wdio  have  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  this  Reorganisation  and 
Control  Syndicate  will,  I  think,  have  cause  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  having  thoroughly  grasped 
the  situation. 

Stories  from  a  Bucket-Shop. 

The  bucket-shop  keeper  trading  as  John  Talbot  and 
Co.,  Limited,  Leadenhall  House,  E.C.,  is  distributing  a 
booklet  entitled  “  Real  Life  Stories  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,”  which  is  as  amusing  as  any  publication  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  latety  seen.  It  relates  how  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  merchant,  a  railway  guard,  a  Scottish  farmer, 
a  society  lady,  a  City  clerk,  a  butler,  a  physician  and 
others,  have  all  made  their  fortunes  by  speculating  in 
stocks  and  shares.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
ignorance  and  inexperience  of  most  of  them,  so  that' 
people  equally  ignorant  and  inexperienced  may  be 
encouraged.  For  instance,  it  is  remarked  that  the 
butler,  “  whilst  an  excellent  butler,  had  not  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  sufficiently  good  education  nor  enough  com¬ 
mercial  acumen  to  have  retired,  as  so  many  of  his  class 
do,  and  exchanged  the  butler’s  pantry  for  the  bar  of 
the  small  public-house.”  Nevertheless,  he  speculated 
in  American  stocks  on  the  cover  system,  “  with  the 
pleasing  result  that  he  has  been  able  to  relinquish  his 
position  and  devote  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ambitions  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  keeping 
before  him.”  These  veracious  narratives  are,  of  course, 
intended  to  persuade  all  and  sundry  that  they  can  also 
“open  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,”  as  the  writer  puts  it, 
if  they  will  act  upon  the  advice  of  John  Talbot  and  Co. 
Those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  do  so  assuredly  need 
the  lesson  in  worldly  wisdom  they  will  inevitably  receive 
from  this  cover-snatching  concern. 

■  More  Skating-Rink  Promotions. 

Judging  from  the  continued  supply,  the  demand  for 
shares  in  skating-rink  companies  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
fied.  There  are  already  between  130  and  150  of  these 
concerns  with  a  total  capitalisation  of  upwards  of 
£1,000,000,  but  fresh  prospectuses  are  still  appearing 
and  wily  promoters  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  at  the 
expense  of  infatuated  investors.  In  connection  with  a 
whole  series  of  these  companies — Premier  Rinks, 
Limited,  the  Hammersmith  Skating  Rink,  Brixton 
ditto,  South  London  ditto.  North  London  ditto — -I 
recognise  the  names  of  Mr.  Carlton  Roberts  and  other 
members  of  a  group  of  promoters  whose  enterprises 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  in 
these  columns.  Collieries,  brick  works,  tin  mines,  soap 
works,  motor-’bus  and  motor-cab  companies  have  all 
been  brought  out  by  the  same  parties,  but  never,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  their 
skating-rink  businesses  will  prove  equally  disappointing. 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  bitter  disappointment 
in  store  for  the  shareholders  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
skating-rink  companies  which  have  been  floated  during 
the  past  six  months. 

“Round  the  Rand.’ 

It  does  not  seem  very  long  since  I  had  occasion  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  useful  hand¬ 
book,  of  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Broomhead  is  the  author, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  twelve  months  have  elapsed.  So 
much  has  happened  during  that  period  in  connection 
with  the  Transvaal  gold  mining  industry,  that  another 
edition  is  fully  justified.  The  new  volume  just  to  hand 
contains  a  good  deal  more  information  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  not  the  least  useful  of  the  new  features  being  a 
table  giving  the  estimated  lives  and  yields  of  most  of 
the  producing  mines,  and  sketch  plans  of  the  various 
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sections  of  the  Witwatersrand.  In  an  appendix  an 
account  is  given  of  many  of  the  finance  companies. 

“  Round  the  Rand”  is  published  by  the  Financial  Times 
at  5s.,  and  is  by  no  means  a  dear  purchase. 

“ Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  vie ,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post ,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 

A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stochs  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 

paper . 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  gout  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Thalatta. — The  extension  has  yet  to  be  built,  and  I  am  unable 
to  say  how  long  the  work  of  construction  will  take. 

Mines. 

Crosshill. — No  mining  share  is  a  “  safe  investment.’.’  No.  1  is 
the  least  speculative  of  those  you  name.  Nile. — The  company  has 
been  wound  up,  and  the  certificate  is  valueless.  Vulcan. — 1. 
Hopeful  speculative  lock-up  selections  for  a  rise  when  markets 
become  active  again.  2.  Thanks  for  your  kind  remarks.  3.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  take  the  profit  showing.  Kimberley. — It 
would  be,  prudent  to  secure  the  profit  available.  See 
first  part  of  answer  to  “  Crosshill  ”  above.  Cacciatore.— 

1.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  made  a  good  profit  by  acting 
on  my  recommendation.  2.  They  are  being  talked  higher  in 
some  quarters,  hut  are  speculative,  and  if  you  see  a  small  profit 
it  would  be  prudent  to  secure  it.  Kildare. — 1.  and  3.  Better 
defer  a  further  purchase.  2.  Prospects  seem  hopeful.  4.  I  see 
no  reason  to  expect  much  improvement  in  price.  Barberton. — 
Wolhuter  is  crushing,  and  is  expected  to  rejoin  the  dividend  list 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  last  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  for 
1898.  City  Deep  is  not  likely  to  commence  crushing  for  a  year 
or  so.  The  company  absorbed  the  South  City,  Wolhuter  Deep, 
South  Wolhuter,  and  Klipriversberg  Estate  Companies  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year.  Both  Wolhuters  and  City  Deeps  appear 
hopeful  lock-up  selections.  Cumb. — An  exchange  into  Rocde- 
poort  United  would  be  a  good  move.  0.  D.  S. — Prospects  seem 
very  speculative,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  much  early 
advance  in.  price.  Novice.  —  Low-priced  shares  are  not 
necessarily  cheap,  and,  generally  speaking,  less  risk  is 
run  with  a  comparatively  high-priced  share  than  one 
standing  about  the  level  you  mention.  You  could  deal 
to  the  extent  suggested,  and  should  do  business  only  through 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  cannot  make  any  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  your  hank  would  put  you  in  touch  with  a  broker. 
Among  low-priced  descriptions  Fanti  Mines  and  Wassaw  West 
appear  hopeful  holdings,  though  they  are,  of  course,  speculative. 
Fac. — Life  about  thirteen  years.  A  very  fair  holding  for  divi¬ 
dends.  X.  Y.  Z. — I  think  you  might  as  well  do  as  you  suggest. 
Catumbella. — 1.  The  company  is  chiefly  interested  in  Knights 
Deep,  Robinson  Deep,  Simmer  and  Jack,  Simmer  Deep,  and  Giant 
Mines  of  Rhodesia.  2.  The  company  is  understood  to  have  large 
holdings  in  Abbontiakoon,  Appantoo,  Cinnamon  Bippo,  Effuenta, 
Fanti  Mines,  G.C.  Agency,  Prestea  Block  A  and  Mines,  Wassaw 
West.  Fanti  Consols  has  absorbed  Wassaw  Deep.  Keneva. 
—  I  have  little  information  as  to  the  concern,  and  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  care  to  recommend  a  purchase.  2  and  3.  Hopeful 
lock-up  speculations. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Bequille. — <1.  Unsuitable  on  account  of  the  uncalled  liability. 

2.  These  should  bo  all  right  for  the  purpose.  Simla. — 1.  You 
might  hold  for  the  present.  2.  They  are  getting  to  a  price  at 
which  the  market  needs  to  be  watched,  but  the  prospects  for  the 
companies  remain  so  good  that  I  would  not  realise  yet. 
Lowestoft  Herring. — See  list  of  securities  recommended  in  this 
week’s  article,  “Stocks  for  Women.”  Zumerzet. — See  previous 
answer.  I  am  afraid  you  could  not  get  the  required  rate  on 
deposit  at  present.  Euchre. — 1.  Fairly  well  secured.  2.  I  should, 
prefer  No.  1  or  else  Yokohama  Fives.  3.  Dividends  April  and 
October.  I  regard  the  shares  as  very  speculative.  4.  The  stock 
is  liable,  of  course,  to  fluctuation,  hut  the  property  is  a  fine  one 
and  well  managed,  and  under  normal  conditions  ought  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  present  dividend.  5-  The  National 
Share  Exchange  is  a  bucket-shop.  You  will  find  it  pilloried  in 
Truth  Cautionary  List.  Silex. — They  are  two  high-class  invest¬ 
ments.  Miranda.— See  rule  as  to  numbering  questions.  Japanese 
bonds  would  he  a  sound  purchase.  Cuban  Central  Six  per  Cent. 


debentures  and  British  North  Borneo  debentures  are  good  value, 
but  both  are  liable  to  redemption  at  105  at  any  time.  Della. — 
You  might  select  Nos.  2  and  3,  both  of  which  are  excellent  invest¬ 
ments.  Rose. — 1.  You  might  join  the  reconstruction,  at  ,  any 
rate  to  the  extent  of  covering  half  your  holding.  2.  Holding 
must  he  considered  distinctly  speculative,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
moderate  rally  in  price  I  should  he  inclined  to  realise.  3.  They 
are  a  hopeful  holding,  providing  the  statement  that  a  process 
has  been  formed  to  treat  the  ore  successfully  is  correct.  4.  It 
is  likely  to  continue  doing  very  well,  but  the  shares  now 
appear  to  he  pretty  fully  valued.  5.  This  stock  should  be 
worth  buying.  Sanglier. — 1.  Yes,  2s.  per  share,  bu't  it  is  not 
payable  for  some  months  yet.  2.  I  do  not  recommend  the  Indus¬ 
trial.  Hotel. — I.  If  the  new  issue  is  successful  the  market  price 
may  improve  a  little.  2.  Decidedly  speculative,  because  of  the 
very  heavy  liability  assumed  by  the  company  towards  the  new 
Pacific  line.  It  would  he  unwise  to  count  upon  much  further 
recovery.  Nemo. — With  regard  to  the  bonds,  I  adhere  to  the 
opinion  previously  expressed.  As  to  the  mining  shares,  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  some  further  improvement  when  the  market 
becomes  active  again.  Alberta,  Southsea.— 1.  Leave  the  shares 
alone,  and  beware  of  the  National  Share  Exchange.  2.  I  do  not 
look  for  much  early  advance.  3.  Distinctly  speculative.  4.  See 
this  week’s  article,  headed  “  Stocks  for  Women.”  Rambler. — 

1.  They  seem  a  fairly  promising  holding,  but  the  way  they  have 
been  “puffed  ”  in  some  quarters  recently  is  hardly  a  bull  point. 

2.  ’On  the  receipt  of  fresh  favourable  news-  the  shares  would  no 

doubt  have  some  improvement,  but  a  purchase  now  would  he 
speculative.  3.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  expect  the  line  being  taken 
over,  but  it  possesses  bright  prospects,  and  the  preference  at  the 
price  named  strike  me  as  a  promising  lock-up.  X.  Y .  Z.,  Hornsey. 
1.  Dividends  in  June  and  December.  As  the  yield  suggests,  they 
are  far  from  being  a  safe  holding.  2-4.  I  do  not  look  for  much 
early  advance,  but  the  shares  are  hopeful  lock-up  speculations. 
Dubious. — 1-5.  Associated  Newspapers  Five  per  Cent.  Preference. 
Colonial  Securities  Deferred,  Yokohama  Fives,  Mortgage  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preference  shares,  and  City  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Fives.  6.  A  new  concern.  The  prospectuts  struck  me  unfavour¬ 
ably  because  of  its  lack  of  vital  details.  I  should  not  care 
to  hold  the  bonds.  Of  your  list,  c  and  d  would  be  fair,  but  I  do 
not  care  particularly  to  recommend  the  others  at  present  prices- 
C .  M. — 1. — On  a  settlement  of  the  coal  dispute  it  should  improve. 
See  article  in  Truth  of  June  30.  2.  Registered.  If  reasonable 

prospects  are  fulfilled  the  shares  should  get  a  dividend  within 
the  next  three  years.  Of  course,  this  is  very  much  of  a  guess. 
Oakwood. — Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Preference^or  Manila  Railwav 
“B”  Debentures  might  suit.  Tug  the  Tcrwie. — All  good  hold¬ 
ings.  Nos.  1  and  3  are  the  pick  for  investment.  Anxious,  New- 
'port. — 1.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  attraction  in  them.  2,  It 
would  he  discreet  to  sell  at  least  part  on  the  chance  of  a  moderate 
decline  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.D.,  Liverpool. — 1.  It  appears  to  he  a  property  of  great 
potential  value,  but  time  will  he  required  to  enable  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  bring  it  to  the  dividend-paying  stage.  Thanks  for  your 
appreciative  remarks.  Annie. — I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
part  with  the  debenture.  It  appears  to  be  very  fairly  secured. 
Parisien. — As  to  the  excellence  of  the  shares  I  agree.  But  the 
uncalled  liability,  remote  danger  as  it  is,  nevertheless  exists,  and 
if  people  do  not  see  their  way  to  accepting  this  liability,  they  are  to 
be  commended  rather  than  otherwise  for  not  touching  the  shares. 
Uamvhar  and  Bank. — I  do  not  regard  its  position  as  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  a  recommendation.  Granite.— I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  firm.  If  they  will  not  pay,  consult  a  solicitor  as  to 
suing  them.  Mrs.  S.  S. — It  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  you  or 
anybody  else.  Agona. — 1-2.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  such 
particulars.  Shares  may  be  bought  and  sold  several  times  before 
there  is  any  actual  transfer,  and  only  the  actual  transfers  are 
recorded  in  the  company’s  books.  3.  Of  course  not.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  transactions.  4.  “  Bucket- 
shop  transactions”  is  a  vague  term,  hut  in  a  general  way  they 
have  not  the  faintest  effect  on  the  market.  Uneasy. — I  doubt 
whether  you  have  any  ground  for  an  action,  and  the  procedure 
you  suggest  is  hardly  what  I  should  recommend.  If  the  stocks 
are  deposited  with  your  bankers  they  would  tell  you  what  the 
present  quotations  are,  and,  if  necessary,  would  sell  for 
you.  St.  Mungo. — The  company  is  unknown  to  me,  but  the 
business  appears  to  he  suspiciously  like  others  against  which 
warnings  have  appeared  in  Truth.  Can  you  send  on  details. 
Genuine. — I  do  not  undertake  to  recommend  individual  brokers, 
hut  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is,  of 
course,  a  recommendation.  Otter. — 1.  The  rink  shares  should  be 
left  alone.  If  you  are  in  correspondence  with  the  firm  named 
you  may  tell  them  what  I  say.  2.  A  purchase  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  speculative.  In  my  opinion  you  could  make  a  more  pro¬ 
mising  selection  in  the  same  market  just  now.  Aviator. — The 
affairs  of  the  concerns  are  at  present  very  involved,  and  in  the 
absence  of  more  information  from  headquarters  I  should  not  care 
to  express  an  opinion.  Nile. — Decidedly  speculative.  Better 
not  buy  too  many.  Annie. — 1.  They  should  prove  a  fair  lock-up 
purchase.  2.  The  dividend  would  be  calculated  on  the  amount 
paid  up.  3.  Certainly.  They  would  be  liable  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  actual  amount  per  share  uncalled.  Anxious  Enquirer. — If 
you  want  my  advice  you  must  send  a  coupon.  See  rules  above. 
Don. — 'Cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending  them 
or  any  firm  in  that  line  of  business.  Newquay. — Whether  there 
is  any  remedy  in  your  particular  case  is  a  question  of  French  law 
(any  proceedings  would  have  to  be  taken  in  Paris)  upon  which  I 
cannot  advise  you.  If  you  desire  it,  however,  I  will  give  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  solicitor  in  Paris  who  has  frequently 
conducted  cases  against  Cunliffe,  Russell,  and  Co.  E.  H.  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  it  lately,  but  my  opinion  of  the  con- 
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cern  has  always,  been  entirely  unfavourable.  R.  A.  M.  C. — 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  any  other  proposition  from  the 
same  quarter.  Geraldine. — 1.  Your  only  course  would  be  to  sue 
them,  but  you  could  not  do  this  “  without  expense,”  and  if  they 
pleaded  the  Gaming  Act  vour  action  would  be  dismissed.  2-3. 
Bucket-shops,  which  should  be  shunned.  Topsy  Tunny. — 1.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  him.  2-5.  In  view  of  what  you 
say,  your  best  coirrse  would  be  to  sell  the  bonds.  Doubtf  ul. — - 
No  ;  I  certainly  do  not  advise  a  purchase  of  shares  in  J.  Sarnuda, 
Limited.  IF.  D.,  Leeds.— Thanks,  I  will  refer  to  this  bucket- 
shop  again  in  an  early  issue.  North  I  Vales. — Your  questions  in¬ 
dicate  a  complete  misapprehension  of  your  position.  You 
are  not  a  depositor,  but  a  shareholder.  If  the  companies 
are  wound  up  you  will  get  your  share  of  the  assets  should 
anything  be  left  for  distribution  after  payment  of  the  creditors 
and  the  expenses  of  liquidation.  There  are,  of  course,  no  such 
guarantees  as  those  about  which  you  write ;  and  I  should  think 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  you  will  lose  the  money  you  have 
put  into  skating  rinks.  You  would  have  a  remedy  against  the 
promoters  and  directors  if  you  could  prove  misrepresentation, 
but  this  would  involve  you  in  expensive  litigation.  Mintesyiie.— 
Ignore  the  demand  for  payment.  As  to  the  other  point,  I 
understood  that  some  of  the  debenture  holders  contemplated 
taking  action,  but  what  you  now  say  puts  a  different  complexion 
on  the  matter.  F.  G.,  Cleethorpes.— The  Equitable  Exchange  is 
a  bucket-shop  trading  on  the  gullibility  of  the  public.  Noblesse 
Obliqe—  Thanks  for  your  letters. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


Advice  to  Doctors— Appointments  for  a  Consideration — 
Suitability  of  Life  Assurance  for  Medical  Men— 
Need  of  Sickness  Policies —Making  Provision  for 
Children. 

AVERY  large  number  of  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice  during  the  past  few  years,  which  seem  to 
show  that  medical  men  are  rather  badly  in  need  of 
some  advice  about  insurance  matters.  They  frequently 
fall  an  easy  tprey  to  unscrupulous  companies  and 
agents.  A  favourite  dodge  with  some  insurance  agents 
is  to  call  upon  doctors  and  make  out  that  a  medical 
examiner  for  the  insurance  company  is  wanted  in  the 
district,  and  that  the  particular  doctor  being  inter¬ 
viewed  will  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  doctor  sees  visions  of  welcome  guineas, 
and  is  easily  persuaded  to  take  a  policy  of  life  or  sick¬ 
ness  insurance.  The  chances  are  that  the  doctor  gets 
an  inferior  policy  and  very  few  cases  for  examination. 
The  mere  fact  that  an  agent  professes  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  "the  appointment  of  a  medical  examiner 
ought  to  put  a  man  upon  his  guard.  The  best  com¬ 
panies  leave  the  selection  of  local  medical  examiners 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  referee  at  the  head 
office.  A  good  man  is  wanted  for  making  examinations, 
and  a  decent  company  prefers  the  best  man  to  the  second 
best,  even  though  the  former  does  not  insure  and  the 
latter  does.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  agents  to 
play  this  trick  upon  two  or  three  doctors  in  the  same 
neighbourhood ;  perhaps  they  all  take  policies,  and 
quite  likely  none  of  them  will  have  anybody  to  examine. 

Making  medical  examinations  for  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  quite  nice  and  profitable  work,  which  most 
doctors  are  glad  to  undertake,  but  it  should  be  sought 
and  obtained  through  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
company,  and  not  through  the  local  agents.  Even  if  the 
agent  has  any  finger  in  the  pie,  the  doctor  should 
-seie  to  it  that  taking  a  policy  is  no  condition  of  the 
appointment,  and  unless  he  wants  to  insure,  and  the 
company  is  absolutely  first  class,  he  should  decline,  at 
least  until  experience  teaches  him  that  his  fees  will 
considerably  more  than  pay  the  premium  of  his  policy. 

Some  insurance  men  delude  doctor's  on  a  considerably 
bigger  scale  than  that  of  persuading  them  by  quasi- 
false  pretences  to  become  policy-holders.  I  know  one 
man  who  was  offered  the  appointment  of  chief  medical 
officer  to  a  rotten  insurance  company,  practically  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  buying  a  lot  of  shares.  The  man  is  a  very 
clever  surgeon,  but  in  no  way  a  match  for  astute  and 
unscrupulous  company  promoters.  He  was  ingeniously 
inveigled  into  parting  with  large  sums  of  money  from 
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time  tofime,  and  ultimately  lost  £6,000,  over  the  matter. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example,  and  I  should 
like  to  impress  upon  doctors — and,  for  that  matter,  upon 
other  people  as  well- — that  no  first-class,  well-established 
company  would  dream  of  making  it  a  condition  of 
appointment  to  any  office  that  shares  should  be  bought 
or  insurance  effected.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  appro¬ 
priate  to  have  the  holding  of  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
or  a  policy  for  a  minimum  sum,  as  a  qualification  for  a 
directorship ;  but  posts  worth  having  in  good  com¬ 
panies  are  difficult  of  attainment.  They  are  not  offered 
to  people  on  the  condition  of  taking  shares  or  policies, 
and  any  offer  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  the  appointment  is  not  worth 
the  having.  Before  any  of  my  medical  readers  close 
with  any  offer  of  the  character  I  have  been  speaking  of 
they  would  do  well  to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  transaction. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  another  point,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  most  medical  men  instinctively  take  the  right 
view.  When  an  agent  obtains  a  proposal  for  insurance 
he  is  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  proposal  accepted, 
and  he  frequently  endeavours  to  influence  the  doctor  to 
form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  case.  The  agent  for 
the  most  part  is  much  too  wide  awake  to  attempt  this 
sort  of  thing  in  any  open  fashion,  and  tries  to  effect 
his  purpose  by  casual  conversation  about  the  person  to 
he  examined.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  should  the  doctor  say  anything  to  the  agent  about 
the  case,  beyond  making  the  necessary  appointment. 
The  matter  is  one  for  the  doctor  and  his  medical  chief, 
and  for  no  one  else. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  insurance — especially  life 
assurance — which  deserves  the  attention  of  medical  men. 
As  Cecil  Rhodes  said  of  the  Oxford  University  authori¬ 
ties,  doctors  are  “children  in  finance.”  As  physicians 
and  surgeons  they  may  be  supremely  capable,  earn  good 
incomes,  and  have  money  to  invest  y  but  over  and  over 
again  I  have  known  them  fool  their  money  away  in 
bucket-shops,  or  in  the  most  preposterous  companies  that 
no  ordinary  business  man  would  consider  for  five 
minutes.  With  the  possible  exception  of  maiden  ladies 
and  country  parsons,  doctors  and  their  money  are  more 
easily  parted  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
The  advice  I  should  like  to  give  them  is  that,  for  pro¬ 
fessional  men  earning  a  good  income  life  assurance  is 
a  safer,  more  suitable,  and  more  lucrative  investment 
than  anything  else  they  are  likely  to  find.  In  a  great 
many  cases  they  have  little  or  no  capital,  and  the  in¬ 
vestments  they  are  able  to  make  result  from  their 
income  being  in  excess  of  their  expenditure ;  this  means 
fairly  regularly  and  comparatively  small  amounts  to 
invest  each  year,  and  for  such  a  purpose  nothing  is 
quite  so  good  as  life  assurance.  Quite  commonly  pro¬ 
fessional  men  making  good  incomes  would  leave  their 
families  badly  off  if  they  were  to  die ;  this  contingency 
can  be  completely  guarded  against  by  means  of  life 
assurance,  and  often  in  no  other  way.  Looking  ahead 
a  man  may  sec  that  he  may  wish  to  retire  or  be  unable 
to  continue  his  work,  and  as  it  is  a  case  of  no  work 
no  pay,  endowment  assurance,  which  provides  for  a 
given  sum  assured  being  paid  at  a  given  age  or  at 
death  if  previous,  is  particularly  suitable. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is-  also  particularly 
essential  for  doctors.  A  man  in  business  on  bis-  own 
account,  a  government  official,  or  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  good  company,  probably  does  not  lose  his 
income  if  he  is  ill  for  a  few  weeks.  For  a.  doctor  it 
means  a  very  serious  loss  of  income,  and  it  is  wiser  to 
pay  regularly  the  average  cost  of  sickness  and  accident 
in  such  cases  as  his  own,  instead  of  saving  the  small 
amount  required  for  premiums-  when  he  is  well  and 
experiencing  a  big  loss  when  he  is  ill. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  education  and 
professional  training  of  his  children.  This,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  is  very  expensive  and  by  no  means  easiiy 
provided  for,  even  out  of  a  good  income ;  but  if  a  man 
takes  policies  for  his  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born 
he  can  substitute  many  small  annual  payments  for  & 
few  big  payments  and  make  sure  of  accomplishing  the 
necessary  object  of  educating  his  children  well.  A  good 
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method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  educational  annuities, 
which  provide  for  an  amount  to  be  paid  half-yearly  for 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  commencing  at  sixteen  or 
any  other  selected  age.  In  selecting  a  policy  of  this 
kind  it  is  wise  to  choose  one  which  provides  that  if 
the  parent  dies  no  further  premiums  have  to  be  paid 
but  the  benefits  to  the  child  are  paid  in  full.  Policies 
of  this  kind  are  really  paying  for  education  on  the 
easy  payment  system,  with  the  difference  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  earning  compound  interest,  while  under  the 
ordinary  hire-purchase  arrangement  the  buyer  has  to 
pay  interest,  as  contrasted  with  a  policy-holder,  who 
receives  interest. 

Then  I  would  urge  a  policy  of  another  kind,  which  is 
deferred  assurance,  commencing  in  childhood,  and 
coming  into  force  for  the  full  amount  at  age  twenty-one 
or  twenty-five,  when  also  participation  in  the  profits 
commences.  If  the  child  dies  before  age  twenty-one,  all 
the  money  paid  in  premiums  is  returned.  Under  a 
policy  of  this  kind  a  young  man  on  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  life  assurance 
policy  for  £1,000,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  only  about 
£10  a  year,  as  contrasted  with  two,  three,  or  four  times 
as  much  if  he  defers  taking  the  policy  until  later  in 
life.  It  is  a  far  more  useful  application  of  money  in 
the  interests  of  children  to  invest  it  in  life  assurance 
that  makes  certain  of  a  good  education,  a  good  start  in 
life,  and  a  life  policy  which  they  are  bound  to  need,  at 
an  abnormally  low  rate  of  premium,  than  to  try  to 
bequeath  a  sum  of  money  at  death,  especially  as  the 
pitfalls  in  the  way  of  children  in  finance  are  many  and 
numerous. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  men  for  whom  insurance 
is  so  essential  and  so  beneficial  as  it  is  for  doctors,  while 
they  must  also  remember  that  their  professional  train¬ 
ing  directly  tends  to  unfit  them  for  making  shrewd 
investments  of  other  kinds. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

{Inquiries  on  the  Subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  ween.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
In/  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 

Truth.]  ' 


A  her  corn .  -Clergy  Mutual,  if  you  are  eligible ;  if  not,  Scottish 

1%  InonnnM'A,Bu?ma-~£he  cost  of  tlle  annuity  would  be 
about  £2,720.  The  beet  office  for  your  purpose  is  the  Legal  and 
General,  of  10,  Fleet-street.  Zantel. — The  company  is  entirely 
sound  and  sate.  I  cannot  say  what  the  single  payment  would  be 
but  the  company  would  quote  you  the  rate  on  application.  Pro¬ 
bably  in  the  circumstances  you  would  do  best  to  continue  the 
annual  payments.  (7.  JV . — 1.  I  should  scarcely  recommend  the 
company  you  mention  for  a  large  workmen’s  compensation  policy. 
2.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  time  to  read  all  the  articles  you  sent. 
~  have  considered  the  position  and  methods  of  the  company 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  paper  which  you  send  is  usually 
trustworthy  in  its  comments. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 


Murex  Magnetic  Company,  Ltd. 

THE  company’s  PROSPECTS. 

In  presiding  at  the  statutory  meeting  of  the  Murex  Magnetic 
to.,  Ltd.,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  Winchester  House,  E.C., 
the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  chairman  of  the  directors,  supplemented 
Ins  remai  ks  upon  the  accounts  by  quotations  from  the  exhaustive 
reports  of  Messrs.  Carpmael  upon  the  company’s  patents.  The 
Chairman  proceeded  : — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  taking  out 
our  patents  and  developing  the  process  we  have  bad  before  us 
some  recent  well-defined  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  they  enable 
us  to  be  more  certain  than  ever  that  we  do  not  in  any  way  in- 
hinge  any  other  known,  patented  process.  The  search  now  made 
in  the  British  Patent  'Office  and  the  care  taken  before  grant¬ 
ing  a  patent  is  so  considerable  that  the  status  of  a  British 
patent  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  an  American  or  German.  At 
the  same  time,  importance  is  generally  attached  to  the  German 
and  United  States  patents,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in 
the  United  States  the  examiner  has  passed  our  claims  substantially 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  put  forward,  and  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  Germany  is  equally  satisfactory.  This  company  has  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  process,  and  he  now  has  the  assistance  of  a  small 
picked  group  of  efficient  engineers  and  metallurgists.  In  British 
Columbia  we  shall  be  represented  by  that  well-known  mining  and 
metallurgical  firm,  Messrs.  Alexander  Hill  and  Stewart,  and  on 
the  Australian  Continent  by  one  of  the  firms  of  the  highest 
influence  and  reputation  in  Australia;  at  home  your  board  will 
.conduct  the  business  and  negotiations,  and  I  cannot  help  making 


a  passing  tribute  to  the  strength  it  has  derived  from  the  excep¬ 
tional  experience  and  organising  capacity  of  Mr.  Stewart’  and  the 
wide  connections  and  ability  of  Mr.  Bond.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  it  speaks  well  for  the  merits  of  the  process  and  for  the 
activity  of  your  directors  that  within  three  months  of  the  start 
we  are  able  to  report  to  you  the  following  arrangements  that 
we  have  already  entered  upon  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  the 
process.  One  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  operating  the 
Murex  process  is  British  Columbia,  where  are  numerous  mines  of 
varying  productive  capacity,  but  some  possessing  large  bodies 
of  lead-zinc  and  silver  ores,  whose  treatment  hitherto  lias  been 
found  difficult  and  often  altogether  unprofitable,  hut  which  could 
be  profitably  handled  by  the  Murex  process.  A  trial  of  British 
Columbia  ore  was  carried  out  at  our  works  under  the  supervision 
of  an  independent  engineer,  Mr.  Bowyer-Bower.  I  believe  Mr. 
Bower’s  report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia.  In  it  he  mentions  that  the  sample  of  ore  tested 
was  exceptionally  difficult,  with  fairly  high  percentage  of  silver- 
lead  (galena),  and  a  low  percentage  of  zinc-blende.  He  reports 
that  the  test  was  altogether  successful,  and  prophesies  that  the 
discovery  of  the  process  wrill  result  in  the  opening  up  of  many 
abandoned  propositions.  We  have  already  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Van  Roi  Mines  to  have  a  plant  erected  on  their 
property  in  British  Columbia.  This  plant  will  be  erected  and 
started  by  Mr.  Levy,  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
is  associated  with  Messrs.  Alexander  Hill  and  Stewart,  _  the 
engineers  who  are  acting  as  our  representatives  in  British 
Columbia.  By  arrangement  with  the  Van  Roi  Company,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  being  afforded  favourable  terms  as  the  pioneer 
users  of  our  process  in  that  district,  the  plant  will  be  available 
for  demonstration  purposes.  Another  important  field  is  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  the  Broken  Hill  District.  The  Broken  Hill  field  bulks 
largely  in  the  public  view,  but  its  importance  to  a  process  such 
as  ours,  not  by  any  means  limited  to  lead-zinc  ores,  is  relatively 
small.  The  rest  of  Australasia,  with  its  copper,  gold-,  silver, 
and  other  complex  ores  awaiting  improved  treatment,  offers  a 
field  of  more  than  ten  times  the  value.  Without  depreciating 
the  work  that  flotation  processes  have  done  on  the  Broken  Hill 
field,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  specialty  is  to  treat  tail¬ 
ings,  while  we  deal  with  the  _crude  ore  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher,  avoiding  the  labour  and  expense  of  treating  the  tailings 
at  all.  Your  board  are  glad  to  he  able  to  report  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Broken  Hill  Block  14  Company. 
The  Block  14  Company  has  a  large  body  of  sulphide  ore,  and  as 
the  process  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  other  mine  managers 
and  engineers  in  the  district,  we  may  soon  expect  a  profitable 
connection  in  Australia.  We  have  conducted  many  tests  upon 
Broken  Hill  ores,  and  maintain  that  we  are  able  to  prove  beyond 
reasonable  argument  that  in  extraction  and  economy  no  other 
concentration  process  can  equal  the  Murex.  Last  week  we  had  a 
second  test  on  British  Broken  Hill  ore,  passing  the  crude  ore 
direct  under  the  new  magnet  and  separating  the  mixed  concen- 
trades  with  our  No.  1  solution  on  the  tables  afterwards.  This 
test  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  an  independent  en¬ 
gineer,  Mr.  Dickinson  (of  Messrs.  Chaxleton  and  Dickinson).  Wa 
estimate  that  the  direct  method  will  give  a  net  improvement  at 
present  metal  values  and  returning  charges  of  at  least  7s.  6a. 
per  ton,  after  allowing  for  all  charges  and  after  giving  them  credit 
for  the  net  value  of  their  zinc  tailings.  We  may  indirectly  be 
gainers  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  board  of  the  British 
Broken  Hill  Co.  to  place  an  order  elsewhere  for  a  plant  for  treat¬ 
ing  its  tailings.  We  shall  have  ready  to  hand  a  comparison  for 
all  who  care  to  make  it  of  a  most  instructive  character.  Thera 
will  be  two  mines  on  one  field,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  ore. 
There  will  be  one  mine  using  our  process,  extracting^  their  values 
direct  from  the  original  ore  and  leaving  valueless  tailings  ;  there 
will  he  another  mine  working,  by  the  old  method  of  _  producing 
valuable  tailings  and  then  having  to  treat  those  tailings  over 
again.  In  the  test  under  Mr.  Dickinson  our  tailings  gave  1.5 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  2.1  per  cent,  of  zinc^and  1.95  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton.  The  British  tailings,  by  their  ordinary  water  contration, 
as  published  in  the  last  working  report,  gave  5.4  per  cent,  lead, 
15.7  per  cent,  zinc,  and  5.9  oz.  silver  per  ton.  This,  to  practical 
men,  speaks  for  itself.  We  shall  hope  shortly  to  give  attention 
to  South  and  West  Africa.  Several  parcels  of  ore  from  there  are 
waiting  to  be  tested  at  our  works,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  deal  with  them.  There  is  one  other  contract  to  which  your 
companv  is  a  party,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  the  holder  of  the  Murex  patents  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  our  overseas  possessions — India  _  and  the  _  British 
Colonies.  We  have  also  entered  into  an  eminently  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  holders  of  the  Murex  Foreign  Patents  by 
which  in  return  for  certain  services  and  facilities  they  transfer 
to  us  a  two-thirds  interest  in  the ,  German  and  Austrian  patents. 
This  should  prove  an  asset  of  very  considerable  value.  Amongst 
the  other  official  trials  which  we  have  recently  carried  out  was 
one  on  the  ore  of  the  Cordova  Copper  Co.  This  company  is 
possessed  of  a  property  with  large  bodies  of  comparatively  low- 
grade  ores.  The  official  trial  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Good- 
child,  A.R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  and  the  following  are  the  assay  results 
of  the  trial: — 'The  original  ore  carried  2.8  copper,  the  concen¬ 
trates  9.8  copper,  and  the  tailings  .35  copper.  We  obtained  a 
recovery  in  concentrates  89.3  per  cent  of  the  copper  contents  of 
the  original  ore,  or  estimating  from  the  tailings  assay  and  weights 
by  difference  90.28  per  cent,  of  the  original  ore  ;  and  99.08  per 
cent,  of  the  original  contents  are  accounted  for.  We  have 
arranged  with  the  Cordova  Company  the  terms  of  a  contract 
under  which  they  will  apply  the  process  at  their  mine  in  Spam 
on  a  royalty  basis,  and  we  shall  gain  the  advantage  of  proving 
on  the  spot  its  value  for  treatment  of  low-grade  Spanish  copper 
ores.  There  are  a  huge  number  of  similar  low-grade  copper 
propositions  all  over  the  world.  The  concentration  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  lead  and,  zinc  has  been  the  problem  most  talked  about  of 
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recent  years.  Why  I  do  not  know.  There  are  more  important 
and  profitable  problems  than  this — ores  whose  values  are 

derived  from  low-grade  copper,  some  of  which  have  also  silver  and 
gold  values.  The  production  of  copper  in  the  world  amounted 
last  year  to  about  750,000  tons.  By  far  the  greater  quantity  of 
this  copper  is  produced  from  mines  whose  ore  must  be  concen¬ 
trated;  At  present  the  bulk  of  these  mines  recover  in  their  con¬ 
centrates  between  60  and  70  per  cent.,  of  the  copper  contents. 
We  know  that  by  the  Murex  process,  at  certainly  no  greater  cost, 
and  possibly  at  less,  a  recovery  of  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of 
the  contents  can  be  obtained.  You  may  figure  what  the  dif¬ 
ference  would  mean  if  the  Mutex  process  were  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  all  these  ores-  and  gave  them  a  20  per  cent,  higher 
extraction.  The  gain  to  the  mines  can  be  figured  at  millions 
sterling — four  millions  or  over — and  I  trust  that  some  modest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  saving  will  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Murex  shareholders.  We  have  founded  our  case  hitherto  upon 
the  proved  capacity  of  our  process  to  treat  sulphide  ores.  Now, 
however,  we  may  affirm  with  some  confidence  that  the  process  is 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  certain  oxide  ores,  such  as  tin. 
If  and  when  we  can  tell  the  world  that  we  can  really  treat  oxides 
with  the  same  certainty  that  wo  can  treat  sulphides,  then  our 
process  is  of  far  wider-reaching  importance  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  had  previously  dared  to  hope.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  concern,  and  naturally  our  first  consideration  as  share¬ 
holders  is  to  be  assured  that  its  prospects  are  substantial,  and 
will  render  our  investment  profitable.  It  has  this  supreme  merit. 
Our  profits  may  be  large — I  am  confident  they  will  be  large — 
but  they  will  be  taken  out  of  nobody  else’®  pocket.  We  prosper 
by  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  of  the  Empire — 
by  increasing  and  cheapening  the  output  of  ores  and  minerals 
that  are  of  service  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our  process 
is  available  £o  all  isolid  mining  enterprises  whose  productive 
capacity  will  warrant  its  installation,  and  the  royalty  which  we 
will  claim  will  be  a  moderate  one — only  a  small  proportion  of  the1 
net  increase  of  value  obtained  by  its  use.  We  look  for  profit,  not 
to  a  high  royalty,  but  to  a  moderate  royalty,  over  a  large  tonnage  ; 
and  we  shall  expect  to  report  to  you  from  year  to  year  a  steady, 
rapid,  but  continuous  expansion  of  the  popularity  and  profitable' 
use  of  your  process. 

London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  London  and  Western 
Australian  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wail,  yesterday,  to  consider  a  reconstruction  scheme. 
Mr.  P.  Lyttelton  Gell,  Chairman  of  the  company,  presided. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  he  might  presume  that  those  pre¬ 
sent  were  mostly  present  at  the  general  meeting  a  few  years  ago, 
or  at  all  events  had  read  the  printed  report  of  the  meeting,  so  that 
ho  need  not  go  in  detail  into  the  facts  which  led  to  this  meeting 
being  summoned.  The  position  explained  at  the  previous  meeting 
was  that  the  company’s  affairs  were  thoroughly  sound,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  meet  such  obligations  as  they  had,  but  that 
owing  to  the  depression  with  regard  to  their  .investments  in  1907 
and  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  some  of  their  most  valuable 
interests  in  bad  times  w  hich  had  compelled  them  to  realise  cer¬ 
tain  securities  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  they  stood  in  the 
books,  they  had  incurred  a  serious  deficit  balance  upon  their 
balance  sheet,  and  until  that  balance  sheet  was  clear  of  that  debit 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  dividends,  whatever  the  profits 
might  .be.  There  was  also  this,  consideration,  that  the  liquid  re¬ 
sources  of  the  company  were  largely  locked  up  at  that  time. 
At  the  general  meeting  a  very  strong  feeling  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  new  capital  should  he  raised  in  other  ways. 
One  proposal  which  was  strongly  pressed  at  the  meeting  was  that 
they  should  issue  what  was  referred  to  as  a  drastic  preference 
share,  such  as  had  been,  successful  in  the  case  of  the  Zinc. 
Corporation.  The  directors,  however,  had  not  only  to  raise  fresh 
capital,  but  also  to  get  rid  of  the  debit  balance.  There  were  two 
alternative  courses  which  they  could  pursue.  The  first  was  the 
ordinary  method  of  reducing  capital  by  resolution  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  and  then  by  a  reference  to  the  High. Court.  The  second 
was  a  reconstruction  scheme  of  selling  to  a  new  company,  and  the 
directors  considered  that  that  was  the  cleanest  and  simplest 
method  to  pursue.  The  only  objection  was  the  stamp  duty,  but 
apart  from  this  burden  of  taxation  which  was  thrown  upon  joint 
stock  enterprise  in  this  matter,  there  was  nothing  to  set  against 
the  proposal  to  transfer  to  a  new  company.  In  supporting  a  new 
undertaking-  in  a  colony  it  -was  undoubtedly  wise  to  register  in 
the  colony  and  not  in  London,  but  in  this  case  they  considered 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  company  being  what  they  were  it 
would  be  right  for  them  to  incur  the  extra  expense  which  was 
involved  and  to  form  the  new  company  in  this  country.  The 
board  recognised  that  if  they  were  asking  for  new  capital  they 
must  give  sufficient  advantage  to  those  who  would  subscribe  to 
induce  them  to  come  forward.  They  did  this  in  the  scheme  now- 
proposed,  at  the  same  time  that  they  protected  the  old  share¬ 
holders,  because  they  offered  substantial  and  tangible  advantages 
to  the  new  subscribers.  They  started  by  taking  in  round  figures 
The  market  valuation  of  the  shares'  at  5s.  This  represented 
£70.000,  but  it  was  really  much  less  than  the  actual  value 
of  the  property.  If  they  could  obtain  more  capital  he  did  not 
doubt  that  they  would  restore  their  present  investments  to  their 
full  value  plus  the  new  cash  which  came  into  the  business.  Those 
who.  subscribed  to  the  shares  would  have  a  great  advantage  in 
participating  in  this  increased  value,  and  they  also  would  have 
the  option  later  on  of  subscribing  for  an  extra,  share  if  they  found, 
the  company  improved,  as  was  expected.  The  directors;  believed 
the  scheme  a  good  one,  and  urged  the  shareholders  to  accept  it. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the.  scheme. 

Mr.  C.  Algernon  Moreing  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
agreed  to,  with  the  change  of  name  in  the  new  company  from 
West  radian  to  Australian. 


Forestal  Land,  Timber,  and  Railways  Company,  Ltd. 

Baron  Emile  B.  d’Erlanger  presided  at  the  third  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber, 
and  Railways  Company,  Ltd.,  held  on  the  15th  inst.  at  Win¬ 
chester  House,  E.C. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman  said  the 
gross  profit  on  the  year’®  trading  amounted  to  £254,882,  against 
which  had  to  be  deducted  the  general  charges  in  the  Argentine, 
hankers’  commission  and  interest,  manager’s  commission,  etc., 
leaving  £151,038  to  be  dealt  with.  After  paying  the  expenses 
incurred  in  London,  which  included  audit  fee,  legal  charges, 
income-tax,  etc.,  the  preliminary  expenses,  £10,644,  reserve 
fund,  £11,373,  there  was  a  balance  of  net  profit  of  £152,358. 
The  recommendations  of  the  board  as  to  the  distribution  of  this 
profit  were  fully  set  out  in  the  report,  but  the  effect  would  be  that 
the  whole  of  the  Preferred  and  Ordinary  share  capital  of 
£1,100,000  issued  on  December  31  last  would  receive  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  was  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  1906  and  1907. 

Referring  to  the  general  business  of  the  company,  the  Chairman 
said  the  event/®  during  the  year  had  beeen  achieved  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  He  did  not  like  to  refer  to  competitors,  bus 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  they  were  amongst  the  very  few 
companies  that  had  shown  good  results  for  the  year  1908,  which 
was  a  year  of  crisis  and  stress,  which  affected  not  only  business  all 
over  Europe,  but  affected  business  in  the  Argentine,  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  world.  In  the  year  1908  they  had  to  work  against 
an  enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  all  commodities. 

The  capital  expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to  £74,000. 
That  was  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  Benitz  Camp,  some  ten 
leagues  in  extent,  or  63,000  acres,  expenditure  on  railways, 
additions  to  machinery,  factories,  wells',  and  live  stock.  It  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  company  ever  since  its  inception  to  go  on 
consolidating  its  position  as  being  the  premier  company  in  the 
quebracho  extract  and  wood  trade  in  the  Argentine.  Since  the 
date  of  these  published  accounts  they  had  purchased  competing, 
factories,  replaced  forests  which  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  which  they  had  cut  in  each  year — in  fact,  not  only 
replacing,  but  acquiring  a  great  deal  more  forests  than  those 
which  were  depleted  by  the  axe.  They  had  acquired  the  Peguaho 
Factory  and  the  whole  of  the  Compania  de  Lanchas,  which  dealt 
with  the  transport  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  forestal  products 
from  the  forests  in  which  the  timber  was  felled,  from  the  factories 
in  which  the  extract  was  manufactured  to  the  ports  of  the 
Argentine. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  said  he  thought  there  was  every 
prospect  that  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1909  would  be  at 
least  the  equal  of,  if  not  better  in  results  than,  that  of  the  year 
1908.  Their  campaign  for  the  year  1909  had  already  sufficiently 
advanced  for  him  to  be  able  to  give  the  shareholders  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  H.  Edemann  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  local  board  and  to 
the  representatives  and  staff  of  the  company  both  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  and  in  Europe,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  Chairman 
and  directors  closed  the  proceedings. 
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QUEER  STORY. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  FRANKS. 

FEW  scattered  tin  huts  on  a  great  steaming  brown 
plain,  a  barometer  that  never  falls  below  90°, 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  mosquitoes  and  cholera  germs 
— in  fact,  India  under  its  deadliest  and  most  cursed 
aspect. 

This  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Jack  Fane,  that  promising 
young  member  of  the  P.W.D.,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
create  a  reservoir  on  the  Lebang  River,  to  the  glory  of 
the  Government  of  India,  and  the  benefit  of  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  population. 

How  could  any  reasonable  man  expect  a  young  wife, 
just  out  from  home,  to  accompany  him  to  such  a  death- 
dealing  desert?  Certainly  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  Accordingly,  Jack  Fane  had  established 
his  beloved  “  Con  w  at  Balumba,  the  nearest  hill-station, 
and  hied  himself,  alone,  to  work  on  the  Lebang  River. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Fane  had  felt  the  parting  grievously. 
At  first  life  seemed  hardly  supportable.  Later,  a 
brilliant  idea  had  struck  her.  If  she  were  to  go  forth 
and  enjoy  herself,  the  time  would  pass  more  quickly 
than  if  she  remained  at  home  and  wore  the  willow. 
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Consequently,  her  darling  boy’s  return  would  seem  to 
he  brought  visibly  nearer. 

She  immediately  plunged  into  the  whirl  of  Balumba 
society.  Perhaps  she  was  assisted  thereto  by  the 
counsel  of  one  Captain  Theodore  Pranks,  who  was 
stationed  at  Balumba.  However  that  may  be,  that 
rather  notorious  gentleman  was  soon  installed  as  pretty 
Mrs.  Pane’s  guide  and  mentor  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  social  round  of  the  station. 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  apparently  did 
not  instruct  her.  Perhaps  he  had  grown  careless  from 
over-much  success.  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Pane,  being  new  to 
India  and  the  “  game,”  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  get  more 
than  usually  talked  about.  So  much  so,  that  those  well- 
known  and  ubiquitous  little  birds,  whose  business  it  is 
to  disseminate  seeds  of  local  scandal,  were  so  horrified 
that  they  flew  even  as  far  as  the  plains  of  the  Lebang 
River.  Here  Mr.  Fane,  sweltering  in  the  sun,  perform¬ 
ing  the  praiseworthy  task  of  earning  the  daily  bread, 
and  incidentally  constructing  a  dam,  did  ;not  fail  to 
receive  his  due  proportion  of  bird-seed. 

Mr.  Fane  was  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  come 
rapidly  to  a  decision.  He  handed  over  his  dam, 
together  with  the  scheme  for  three  days’  work,  to  the 
Baboo  overseer,  and  journeyed  hot-foot  to  Balumba. 

He  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  found  that  his  mourn¬ 
ing  wife  was  engaged  in  drowning  her  sorrow  at  the 
Government  House  ball. 

Thither  he  shortly  followed  her.  She  was  surprised, 
but  of  course  delighted,  to  see  her  dear  old  boy  again, 
but  the  pleasure  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  his  insist¬ 
ing  on  taking  her  home  half-way  through  the  evening 
(an  inspection  of  her  programme  had  revealed  the  fact 
that  she  was  dancing  practically  every  dance  with 
Captain  Franks).  Besides,  she  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
month ;  surely  she  longed  to  be  alone  with  him,  to 
feel  his  arms  round  her  once  more?  “Kalla  juggers” 
are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  how  much  more 
delightful  would  be  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  own 
cosy  bungalow ! 

Seeing  that  she  could  offer  no  adequate  grounds  for 
refusing  so  fascinating  a  proposition,  Mrs.  Pane  grace¬ 
fully  surrendered  herself  to  the  wishes  of  her  lord  and 
master. 

They  had  much  to  tell  each  other,  of  course.  The 
evening  was  a  signal  success,  and  so  that  it  should  have 
every  chance,  Jack  Fane  tactfully  suppressed  one  item 
of  news.  This  particular  item  was  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  twittering  of  the  birds,  he  had  commanded  Captain 
Pranks  to  an  interview  on  the  following  morning. 
****** 

They  had  breakfasted  together.  That  night  of  re¬ 
union  must  have  been  quite  like  the  old  days  of  the 
honeymoon  to  those  two  young  lovers,  who  had  been  so 
mercilessly  kept  asunder  by  the  cruel  Government  of 
India.  And  j^et  Jack  Fane  did  not  look  like  a  young 
man  on  his  honeymoon.  There  was  a  pucker  on  his 
brow  and  trouble  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  their  little  bungalow  and  gazed  across  the 
valley  at  the  driving  mists,  which  were  just  beginning 
to  cleave  in  twain  to  make  a  path  for  their  tyrannical 
master,  the  sun. 

Down  on  the  plains  it  had  seemed  so  simple  to  go 
quickly  to  Balumba  and  stay  the  hydrmheaded  serpent 
of  station  gossip.  It  merely  entailed  an  unpleasant 
interview  with  a  man.  But  then  he  had  believed 
implicitly  in  his  wife,  and  now — well,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  what  he  believed  now.  He  trusted  her  still,  of 
course — and  yet,  from  time  to  time  he  had  caught  a 
curious,  questioning  look  in  her  eyes  that  was  new  to 
him,  that  paralysed  his  senses  with  fear. 

He  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  faced  her  as  she 
sat  reading  the  local  station  rag.  How  cool  she  looked 
in  her  spotless  v/hite  frock,  how  fragrant,  how  altogether 
delectable ! 

“  You  were  glad  to  see  me  last  night,  Con?  ”  he  asked 
her.  The  tenderness,  passion,  and  jealousy  that  were 
fermenting  in  his  brain  gave  a  deeper  tone  to  his  voice. 
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“Of  course,  you  old  silly,”  she  answered,  smiling. 

“  How  often  do  you  want  to  be  told  that  ?  ” 

“Because  I  did  not  come  up  here  entirely  to  see  you. 

I  came  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  talk  that  is  going  on 
about  you  and  Franks.”  He  was  a  man  who  prided 
himself  on  arriving  quickly  at  the  point. 

“Jack !  ”  she  cried,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  standing 
up  with  a  warm  wave  of  colour  flooding  her  fair  face. 

“  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
gossip  about  you,”  he  repeated  stolidly ;  “  it  even 

reached  me  down  in  the  plains.” 

“But,  Jack,  you  do  not  believe  it?”  she  asked,  and 
there  was  the  trace  of  a  quiver  in  her  voice. 

“There  is  no  question  of  believing  it.  You  may  dis¬ 
believe  station  gossip,  but  you  cannot  ignore  it.  The 
dirty  stream  of  Indian  Gup  seldom  has  its  source  in  the 
well  of  truth,  but  for  all  that  the  stream  may  grow 
into  a  torrent  that  will  wash  you  out  to  sea  if  you  do 
not  control  it  at  the  outset.” 

Mrs.  Fane  broke  into  a  happy  laugh.  Jack  was  only 
going  to  dogmatise.  For  a  moment  she  had  thought  he 
was  going  to  be  unexpected,  and  she  had  been 
frightened. 

“You  dear  old  thing,”  she  cried.  “You  are  simply 
saturated  with  your  old  irrigation  business.  I  believe 
you  regard  everything  in  life  as  something  to  bridge 
or  dam.” 

“  Damn,”  he  broke  in  fiercely.  “  Yes,  that  is  it.  I  i 
have  come  to  damn  this  affair  of  yours.”  Something  in 
her  laugh  bad  cut  him  like  a  knife. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  asked,  quietly. 
The  warm,  red  colour  was  beginning  to  fade  as  quickly 
as  it  had  appeared.  She  really  was  frightened  now. 

“  I  am  not  quite  sure  yet,”  he  answered,  slowly, 

“  except  that  I  have  an  appointment  here  with  Franks 
at  ten  o’clock.” 

For  an  instant  she  stood  still,  pale  and  silent.  Then 
quickly  she  went  to  him  and  put  'her  hands  on  his  arms. 
She  felt  down  the  sleeves  for  his  wrists.  Instinctively 
she  was  trying  to  touch  him  with  her  hands.  He  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  resist  their  clinging  tenderness. 

“You  are  not  going  to  do  anything  awful,  Jack?” 
she  whispered  at  last. 

With  a  savage,  almost  brutal,  unclasping  of  the  arms 
he  flung  her  from  him.  She  staggered  back,  white  to 
the  lips. 

“  So  you  really  have  an  affection  of  some  sort  for  this 
man  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“Jack — I - ”  but  he  saw  what  was  coming  and 

interrupted  her. 

“  I  will  forgive  anything  but  a  lie,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  do  not  know,”  she  cried,  helplessly.  “  I  do 
not  know.” 

Jack  Fane  turned  abruptly  on  his  heels.  The  mists 
had  almost  gone,  and  the  glare  of  the  Indian  day  was 
on  valley  and  hill.  He  watched  the  last  little  puffs  of 
white  cloud  as  they  shivered  and  split  and  disappeared. 
They  seemed  to  him  symbolical  of  his  own  little  dream 
of  love,  which  was  now  beginning  to  blur  and  dissolve. 
Was  it  going  to  disappear  too? 

“  Here  is  Franks  !  ”  he  cried,  as  a  white  figure  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  the  compound. 

He  went  to  his  wife,  and  drew  her  gently  towards  the 
further  door  on  the  verandah,  where  there  was  a  lattice 
screen. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  she  whispered. 

He  carefully  placed  a  ohair  for  her  and  arranged 
the  screen  so  that  it  concealed  the  chair  from  any  one 
in  the  room.  She  sat*  down  obediently.  She  seemed 
dazed,  mesmerised,  by  this  quiet,  stern  man.  Jack  was 
being  unexpected  with  a  vengeance. 

“  You  shall  stay  there,”  he  said,  “  and  witness  our 
interview.  You  will  see  Franks  and  myself  together. 
Afterwards  you  shall  choose  between  us  for  good  and 
all.  lit  is  perfectly  futile  to  attempt  to  charm  back  a 
woman’s  love  once  it  has  been  definitely  transferred.” 
He  drew  the  screen  across  her. 

“'You  say  you  don’t  know,”  he  continued,  dispassion¬ 
ately,  “so  I  ,am  going  to  find  out  for  you.” 

“Good  morning,”  said  a  suave  voice,  and  Captain 
Franks  stepped  jauntily  into  the  room. 

No  one  would  have  guessed,  to  look  at  him,  that 
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Captain  Franks  had  not  been  to  bed  the  night  before. 
He  was  the  picture  of  careless,  healthy  bonhomie.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  attitude  was  nothing 
but  a  studied  pose,  the  outcome  of  that  same  earnest 
cogitation  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  night’s  rest. 

“By  Jove!  how,  much  you  must  enjoy  the  sight  of 
these  firs  after  the  treeless  plains — eh,  what!”  he  re¬ 
marked,  cheerily. 

“  I  did  not  as/-,  you  to  come  here  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  vegetation  of  India,”  answered  Fane,  bluntly. 

“  Really,”  drawled  Franks.  The  intonation  of  his 
voice  betokened  polite  surprise. 

“No!  I  asked  you  up  here  in  order  to  thrash  you.” 

Captain  Franks  glanced  involuntarily  towards  the 
door.  He  had  no  idea  that  old  Jack  Fane  possessed  this 
unpleasantly  bellicose  side  to  his  usually  genial  nature. 

“  You  have  been  so  careless  as  to  get  my  wife  talked 
about  in  connection  with  yourself,”  Jack  went  on. 
“You  know  India.  My  wife  does  not.  By  your  gross 
carelessness  you  have  succeeded  in  placing  my  wife  in 
the  pillory  of  Balumba,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  station,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  throw  mud  at  her. 
Therefore  you  are  a  cad — therefore  I  am  going  to  thrash 
you.” 

It  was  certainly  very  awkward  for  an  officer  of 
British  cavalry.  Fane’s  logic  was  apparently  faultless, 
but  to  be  beaten  by  a  P.W.D.  man  would  be  galling  in 
more  senses  than  one.  He  must  avoid  such  a  cata¬ 
strophe  at  all  costs. 

“  I  am  extremely  sorry  if  I  have  bec-n  indiscreet,”  said 
Captain  Franks  hurriedly.  “  I  can  only  offer  every 
apology.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  Mrs.  Fane.” 

Jack,  however,  was  not  listening  to  him.  He  was 
crossing  the  room  to  a  stick  rack  in  the  corner. 

“  Don’t  be  an  ass,  Fane,”  continued  Captain  Franks, 
nervously.  “  I  swear  I  have  never  wronged  you  in 
any  way.  You  will  only  make  things  worse  by  creating 
a  scene.”  The  man  was  trembling — not  with  cold,  cer¬ 
tainly.  He  had  one  foot  on  the  verandah.  He  was 
apparently  contemplating  an  ignominious  retreat. 

For  a  moment  Jack  Fane  regarded  him  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  Then  he  replaced  the  cutting  whip 
on  the  rack. 

“You  are  evidently  a  rotten  cur,”  he  remarked,  “and 
certainly  not  worth  a  broken  cutting  whip,  especially  as 
I  want  it  for  polo  this  afternoon/’ 

Captain  Franks  withdrew  the  foot  that  was  on  the 
verandah. 

“  But,”  said  Fane,  “  in  order  to  stop  the  present 
scandal  you  will  promise  not  to  speak  to  my  wife  again.” 

“  Certainly,”  agreed  Franks,  with  evident  relief.  He 
was  going  to  get  off  easily  after  all. 

“And  there  is  one  more  condition,”  continued  the 
impassive  Fane.  “  You  will  pledge  yourself  to  be 
married  within  two  months  from  this  date.” 

Captain  Franks  gasped  with  astonishment. 

“  The  thing  is  impossible,”  he  muttered  at  last. 

“  That  is  your  affair,”  said  his  tormentor.  “  Further¬ 
more,  on  my  side,  I  solemnly  vowr  to  shoot  you  on 
the  4th  of  November  if  you  have  not  carried  out  your 
promise  by  then.” 

He  spoke  quite  calmly.  He  might  have  been  accept¬ 
ing  an  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  4th  of  November.  But 
that  he  meant  what  he  said  was  obvious,  and  Captain 
Franks  recognised  the  fact. 

“  I  will  endeavour  to  do  what  you  ask,”  he  faltered, 

“  but  God  knows  how  !  ” 

“You  will  have  no  difficulty,  I  expect,”  said  Fane. 

“  India  is  full  of  English  ladies  who  are  only  here 
because  they  are  almost  bereft  of  hope.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  partner  for  such  a  fascinating 
person  as  yourself.” 

“  I  must  be  getting  back  now,”  said  Franks,  un¬ 
steadily. 

“  One  moment,  please,”  cried  Fane.  “  We  will  put 
our  agreement  on  paper  first.” 

For  one  instant  the  gallant  officer  was  sorely  tempted 
to  bolt.  Then  he  realised  that  it  would  be  useless. 
Fane  would  only  follow  him  and  thrash  him  publicly 
in  Balumba.  He  sat  down  and  wrote,  Fane  standing- 
over  him  and  dictating;  — 

“  Whereas  by  my  foolish  actions  I  have  seriously 


compromised  Mrs.  John  Fane,  I  do  hereby  promise  that 
I  will  by  the  2nd  November,  1907,  have  legally  entered 
into  the  state  of  matrimony,  with  some  person  at  present 
unknown.  In  the  event  of  my  failing  so  to  do,  I 
engage  to  destroy  myself  by  the  4th  November.” 

He  tried  to  cavil  at  the  alternative,  but  Fane  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  he  did  not  remove  himself  from  the 
earth  like  a  gentleman  he  would  only  be  ejected  by  Fane 
himself.  Having  signed  this  original  document,  the 
gallant  Captain  was  permitted  to  take  his  departure. 

“  Remember,”  Fane  called  out  after  him.  “  If  you 
are  alive  and  unmarried  on  the  4th  of  November,  I  shall 
present  myself  before  you  with  a  revolver  in  one 
pocket  and  this  paper  in  the’  other.” 

He  watched  the  white  figure  hurrying  down  the  com¬ 
pound,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he  noticed  that  it  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  even  to  shut  the  gate.  Then,  as  he 
re-entered  the  room,  he  met  his  wife  face  to  face.  Her 
eyes  were  flashing,  and  there  was  a  bright  spot  of  colour 
on  either  cheek.  He  was  dimly  conscious  that  she  was 
looking  very  beautiful.  As  he  looked  at  her  everything 
else  in  the  world  seemed  to  grow  gradually  more  and 
more  trivial.  The  gossip,  Franks,  their  interview, 
Balumba,  everything  was  forgotten  but  the  glorious 
woman  before  him.  He  saw  that  her  lips  were  moving, 
and  presently  the  words  came  to  him  as  though  from 
a  great  distance. 

“  I  am  going  to  pack  up,”  she  said. 

He  staggered  back  as  the  whole  turbid  flood  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  jealousy  rushed  back  into  his  brain. 

“  I  had  forgotten,”  he  stammered.  “  You  have  chosen 
him.  You  are  going  after  him.” 

“  I  must  gO'  and  pack  up,”  she  repeated,  slowly. 

“My  God,  where  are  you  going1?”  he  cried,  as  he 
stumbled  towards  her  and  caught  her  hands.  Now  that 
he  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  losing  her  he  realised 
that  she  was  the  whole  essence  of  life  to  him,  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  precious  than  his  stale  old  code  of  catch¬ 
words,  of  Honour,  and  Caste,  and  Respectability. 

“Where  are  you  going1?”  he  reiterated,  hoarsely. 

“  I  am  going  to  inspect  a  certain  reservoir  down 
there,”  she  said  softly,  pointing  through  the  verandah 
towards  the  blazing  yellow  plains  of  the  Eebang  River. 

*  •  »  •  • 

A  month  later  the  station  was  en  fete  to  celebrate  the 
wedding  of  Captain  Franks.  The  happy  event  had  come 
as  an  intense  surprise  to  Balumba.  But  then  India  is 
a  land  of  surprises. 


BOOKS. 

*  - *o* - 

IN  Mr.  Hudson’s  “Afoot  in  England”  f1)  the  passage 
which  most  arrested  me  in  a  volume  rich  in  arrest¬ 
ing  passages  was  this:  — 

Our  walks  all  depended  upon  our  means;  in  very  lean  years 
there  was  but  one  outing.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  altogether 
from  the  immense  unfriendly  wilderness  of  London  simply  because, 
albeit  “unfriendly,”  it  yet  appeared  to  be  the  only  place  in  the 
wide  world  where  our  poor  little  talents  could  earn  us  a  few 
shillings  a  week  to  live  on.  Music  and  literature!  But  I  fancy 
the  nearest  crossing-sweeper  did  better,  and  could  afford  to  give 
himself  a  more  generous  dinner  every  day.  It  occasionally  hap¬ 
pened  that  an  article  sent  to  some  magazine  was  not  returned,  and 
always,  after  so  many  rejections,  to  have  one  accepted  and  paid 
,for  with  a  cheque  worth  several  pounds  was  a  cause  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  was  as  truly  a  miracle  as  if  the  angel  of  the  sun  had 
compassionately  thrown  us  dowm  a  handful  of  gold.  And  out 
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of  these  little  handfuls  enough  was  sometimes  saved  for  the 
country  rambles  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  and  in  the  autumn. 

Yet  to  me,  and  surely  to  thousands  besides  me,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  any  magazine  was  often  many 
times  worth  the  rest  of  the  contents,  and  how  many 
times  worth  a  trashy  tale  in  it  by  some  popular  novelist 
who  commanded  his  own  price?  But  a  prose  poet,  and 
Mr.  Hudson  is  nothing  less,  ranks  in  the  book  market 
almost  with  a  poet  in  verse,  who  is  of  no  more  account 
to-day  than  when  Francois  Maynard  commiserated  him  : 

Malherbe,  en  cet  age  brutal, 

Pega.se  est  un  cheval  qui  porte, 

Les  grands  homines  a  1’hopital. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Hudson’s  exquisite  pictures  are  at  a 
discount,  the  ordinary  guide-book,  in  his  experience, 
is  the  most  valuable  of  copyrights,  never  out  of  date  or 
half-price !  If  you  go  the  round  in  London  of  the 
second-hand  book  shops  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a 
guide-book  on  sale,  while  the  few  you  do  find  are  high- 
priced  !  “  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  most  of  the 

guide-books  published  during  the  last  half-century — 
many  millions  of  copies  in  the  aggregate — are  still  in 
existence  and  are  valued  possessions.”  But  guide-books 
are  indispensable  to  the  man  who  wants  to  “  do  things,” 
and  he  can  be  counted  by  the  million,  whereas  the  fit 
and  few,  for  whom  Mr.  Hudson  writes,  wish  to  see 
things  and  even  to  see  them  in  the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land.  He  does  not  write,  for  an  American 
tourist  like  that  typical  specimen  of  the  species  he 
encountered  in  a  Salisbury  hotel,  who  gave  two  hours 
and  a  half  (including  attendance  at  the  morning  service) 
to  the  cathedral,  then  rushed  off  on  a  hired  bicycle  to 
give  a  hurried  hour  to  Stonehenge,  whence  he  rode  back 
in  headlong  haste  to  catch  a  train  for  Winchester  which 
would  allow  him  five  minutes  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  before  the  doors  closed.  “  He'  had  already  missed 
Durham  Cathedral  in  the  north  through  getting  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  wasting  too  much  time  over  some  place 
when  he  was  going  there.  Again,  he  had  missed  Exeter 
C  athedral  in  the  south,  and  it  would  be  a  little  too  bad 
to  miss  Winchester  too  !  ”  You  cannot  rush  things  in 
this  way  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  company.  He  arrests  you  at 
every  step  to  interest  you  in  every  incident  or  accident, 
man  or  woman,  bird  or  beetle  he  comes  across.  The 
secret  of  the  charm  of  the  book  is  perhaps  that  which 
seems  to  Mr.  Hudson  to  be  the  secret  of  the  fascination 
Miss  Mitford’s  “  Our  Village  ”  has  for  us.  “  The  reason 
of  the  vitality  of  ‘  Our  Village  ’  is  that  it  was  simple, 
natural,  reflecting  the  author  herself,  her  tender  human 
heart,  her  impulsive  nature,  her  bright,  playful,  humor¬ 
ous  spirit.”  Over  and  above  this  “Afoot  through  Eng¬ 
land’  has,  what  “Our  Village”  lacked  altogether,  the 
most  sympathetic  and  minute  observation  of  Nature. 
And  Mr.  Hudson’s  observation  of  life  in  our  country 
districts  is  also  minute  and  sympathetic,  so  minute  and 
sympathetic  that  his  opinion  upon  an  urgent  question 
of  the  hour— the  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts — is  worth  quoting  :  — 

It  is  not  selfishness,  nor  the  growth  of  towns  or  decay  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which,  as  a  fact,  does,  not  decay,  nor  education,  nor  any 
of  the  other  co-uses  usunlly  given  for  t-he  ,clull'ness>  the  greyne^s 
of  village  life.  The  chief  cauee  is  that  gulf  or  barrier  which 

exists  between  men  and  men  in  different  classes  in  our  country _ 

the  caste  feeling  which  is  becoming  increasingly  rigid  in  the  rural 
world,  if  my  own  observation,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  is  not  all  wrong. 

Goldsmith,  who  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  note  the 
depopulation  of  the  country  districts,  suggests  also 
this  as  one  of  its  causes  :  — 

That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 

Keeps  man  from  man  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 

The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone  ; 

All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

') 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arthur  Beckett,  in  his  impres¬ 
sions  and  reminiscences  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Downs”  (2),  attributes  this  depopulation 
of  the  Downland  districts  to  education  :  “  With  enlight¬ 
enment  has  come  the  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  to 
obtain  them  the  land  is  left  for  the  inducements  offered 
by  the  town.”  This  migration  of  the  South  Down 


peasant  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  towns,  judging 
from  Mr.  Beckett’s  description  of  the  native,  who 
seems  little  above  the  brute  in  intelligence,  and  not 
at  all  above  the  brute  in  grossness,  greediness,  and 
ingratitude.  He  is  a  confirmed  sot,  also,  and  indeed, 
is  like  the  pig,  to  which  Mr.  Beckett  compares  him,  in 
other  respects  besides  his  obstinacy.  “  Drinking  is  his 
first  vice  and  over-feeding  his  second.”  Perhaps  his 
being  pure  Saxon  has  something  to  do  'with  it,  since 
Buskin  notes  somewhere  that  the  Saxons  had  but  one 
form  of  art — the  ornamentation  of  drinking-vessels ! 
Mr.  Beckett’s  book  is  of  varied  interest,  and  is  lightened 
besides  with  numberless  stories  of  the  peasantry  and  of 
“  the  good  old  times.”  A  haunting  and  horrible  tale 
has  for  its  heroine  a  “  Godiva  of  Slindon,”  who  in  the 
old  smuggling  days,  when  George  the  Third  was  king, 
in  order  to  save  her  lover,  a  Preventive  Officer,  from 
being  scourged  naked  to  death  by  the  smugglers  into 
whose  vindictive  hands  he  had  fallen,  volunteered  to 
take  his  place  and  punishment  upon  the  condition  that 
only  one  of  the  gang  should  see  her  shame  and  inflict 
the  flogging.  Accordingly  sire  was  bound  naked, 
Mazeppa-like,  to  a  horse  and  flogged  by  the  smuggler 
captain,  mounted  on  another  horse,  till  she  died. 
Hardly  had  the  smuggler  loosed  her  corpse  from  the 
horse’s  back  when  her  lover  appeared — having  broken 
his  prison — to  rescue  her,  but  was  himself  shot  down 
by  the  diabolical  scoundrel.  It  is  a  terrible  tale,  and 
loses  none  of  its  horror  in  Mr.  Beckett’s  telling. 

Mr.  Lacy  Collison-Morley  does  not  succeed  in  recon¬ 
ciling  you  to  his  hero  “  Giuseppe  Baretti  ”  (3),  who, 
when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  for  him,  remains  a 
mendacious  and  ill-conditioned  ingrate  with  an  immense 
opinion  of  himself,  and  a  correspondingly  base  opinion 
of  everybody  else.  “I  hate  mankind,”  he  said  to  Bos^ 
well,  “  for  I  think  myself  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
I  know  how  bad  I  am.”  When  this  was  reported  by 
Boswell  to  Johnson,  who  had  shown  unwearied  kindness 
to  Baretti,  the  sage  said,  “  Baretti  must  be  very  singular 
in  his  opinion  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best  of 
men ;  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him  so.”  Perhaps 
the  most  that  can  be  said  for  him  has  been  said  by  a 
woman  on  whom  he  made  a  dastardly  and  even  black¬ 
guardly  attack— Mrs.  Thrale — “  Baretti’ s  character  is 
easily  seen  and  his  soul  above  disguise,  haughty  and 
insolent,  and  breathing  defiance  against  all  mankind. 
He  is  for  ever  in  the  state  of  a  stream  dammed  up ;  if 
he  could  once  get  loose  he  would  bear  down  all  before 
him.”  Mr.  Collison-Morley’s  book  is  as  interesting  as 
you  would  expect  from  a  volume  in  which  Baretti's 
famous  friends  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Beynolds, 
Garrick,  etc.,  figure. 

The  fourth  and  final  volume  of  M.  Gabriel  ILano- 
taux’  “  Contemporary  France  ”  (4),  illustrated  with  por¬ 
traits,  and  translated  by  Mr.  E.  Sparvel-Bayly,  has 
just  appeared,  and  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  what  its  pub¬ 
lishers  announce  it  to  be,  “  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  modern  Europe  of  profound  interest  and  permanent 
value.”  Though  M.  Ilanotaux  writes  of  his  own  times 
and  as  a  convinced  Bepublican,  yet  he  writes  with  his¬ 
torical  impartiality  and  in  due  historical  proportion 
and  perspective.  The  four  volumes  embrace  the  history 
of  France  from  February,  1871,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1882. 

In  his  slight  story,  “  Barbary  Sheep  ”  (5)  Mr. 

Hichens  does  not  repeat,  nor  indeed  aim  at  repeating, 
the  triumph  of  “  Tlio  Garden  of  Allah,”  but  only  the 
hand  which  wrote  that  fine  Eastern  novel  could  have 
given  us  the  Arab  Benchaalal,  and  his  intrigue  with 
Lady  Wyverne.  The  butterfly  Lady  Wyverne  herself 
and  her  stolid  husband  are  neither  very  original  nor 
very  interesting  characters,  hut  they  are  natural,  and 
you  watch  the  play  of  the  subtle,  savage  Arab  with  them 
as  you  might  watch  the  stalking  of  its  silly  prey  by  a 
panther.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  with  an  unexpectedly 
dramatic  close.  No  reader  of  “  Sir  Gregory’s  Silence  ” 
(6)  believes  for  a  moment  that  its  hero  and  heroine  are 
brother  and  sister,  since,  if  Sir  Gregory  was  their  com¬ 
mon  father,  he  would  certainly  not  have  permitted  their 
engagement.  Hence  you  do  not  follow  this  false  scent, 
and  ar&,  indeed,  only  puzzled  at  the  cause  of  Sir. 
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Gregory’s  mysterious  silence,  which  at  the  close  seems 
to  you  inadequate.  But  at  least  your  interest  is  kept- 
alive  and  lively  throughout. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Mr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs’s  work  on  “Town  Planning:1 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible,”  makes  an  opportune 
appearance  at  a  time  when  the  subject  is  at  last  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  serious  attention  in  this  country.  How 
completely  it  has  hitherto  been  neglected  is  painfully 
visible  everywhere,  even  in  suburbs  and  districts  which 
are  still  in  process  of  development.  As  the  author 
remarks,  the  fact  is  that  until  Mr.  John  Burns  intro¬ 
duced  his  Bill  last  year  any  idea  of  a  systematic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  was  in  England  practically  unknown 
outside  aesthetic  coteries.  With  exceptions  here  and 
there  which  only  prove  the  rule,  towns  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  sort  of  general  design, 
though  a  town  ought  not  to  be  “  a  chance  aggregation 
of  so  many  houses  any  more  than  a  rational  dwelling  is 
a  fortuitous  collection  of  bricks  and  mortar.”  However, 
there  is  now  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  and  the  present  volume  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  it.  Mr. 
Triggs  has  spent  several  years  on  the  Continent  in 
studying  the  methods  that  have  made  such  beautiful 
cities  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  He  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  whole  question  of  town-plan¬ 
ning,  and  the  book  (which  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen,  price  15s.)  is  abundantly  illustrated  with' 
detailed  plans,  sketches,  and  photographs. 

An  appreciative  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  T'riggs  to 
the  work  which  is  now  being  accomplished  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  such  admirable  schemes  as  that  of  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  where,  by  the  way,  a  Town-plan¬ 
ning  and  Housing  Exhibition  was  opened  last  week. 
Of  this  particular  scheme  an  interesting  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Raymund  XJnwin  and  Mr.  Baillie  Scott  in  a 
book  entitled  “  Town-planning  and  Modern  Architecture 
at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,”  and  containing  many 
illustrations,  which  has  just  been  issued  (price  Is.)  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

In  a  novel  entitled  “John  Saint,”  which  Messrs. 
Frederick  Warne  and  Co.  are  publishing,  Mr.  Arthur 
Brebner,  a  new  writer,  gives  a  fresh  and  modern  setting 
to  a  pirate  story.  The  hero  is  a  University  man  turned 
sailor,  who,  as  first  mate  of  a  low-class  tramp  steamer, 
conceives  the  idea  of  holding  up  a  big  liner  and  relieving 
the  wealthy  passengers  of  their  valuables. 

Only  five  more  of  the  twenty-two  volumes  of  the  re¬ 
issue  of  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography”  now 
remain  to  be  published.  The  seventeenth,  which  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  have  just  brought  out,  comprises 
names  from  Robinson  to  Sheares,  the  most  important 
contribution  of  all  being  Mr.  Sidney  Leei’s  masterly 
study  of  Shakespeare’s  life  and  work,  while  another 
notable  article  is  that  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  on 
Scott.  This  re-issue  of  the  famous  dictionary,  contain¬ 
ing  the  full  text  of  the  original  edition,  is  published 
at  the  price  of  15s.  per  volume  in  a  cloth  binding,  or 
21s.  in  half  morocco. 

“  Sailing  Ships  and. their  Story”  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Mr.  E.  Keble  Chatterton,  which  Messrs.  Sidgwick 
and  Jackson  are  about  to  issue.  In  non-technical 
language  the  author  traces  the  development  of  the  sail¬ 
ing  ship  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  volume  will  contain  over  130  illustrations  of  sailing 
ships  in  all  ages  and  of  all  builds. 

Mrs.  Lecky’s  memoir  of  her  husband,  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
Leeky,  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Longman.  Many  interesting  letters  will  be  included  in 
the  volume,  and  iti  will  be  illustrated  by  several  por¬ 
traits. 

Mrs.  Ada  Pilfield,  who  achieved  considerable  successi 
with  her  first  novel,  “  Princess  of  the  Sandhills,”  will 
shortly  publish  through  Messrs.  Gay  and  Hancock  a 
new  story,  entitled  “  The  Bachelors  of  Westcombe.” 

“New  Worlds  for  Old,”  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  exposition 
of  the  ideals  cf  modern  Socialism,  has  just  been  re¬ 


issued  by  Messrs.  Constable  in  a  paper-covered  edition, 
price  one  shilling. 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Hall’s  book,  “  Pre-Historic  Rhodesia,” 
which  Mr.  Unwin  publishes  this  week,  is  a  reply  to  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Randall  Maclver  as  to  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  ancient  stone  buildings  and  gold-mine 
workings  scattered  over  Rhodesia  and  South-eastern 
Africa.  As  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  Zim¬ 
babwe  ruins  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
in  1904,  Dr.  Maclver  put  forward  the  view  that  the 
buildings  were  not  the  work  of  a  non-African,  possibly 
Semitic,  race  of  invaders  and  gold-seekers  at  a  period 
of  (say)  2000  years  ago,  but  were  an  independent 
development  of  indigenous  Bantu  civilisation,  and  per¬ 
haps  contemporaneous  with  the  coming  of  the  Islamic 
Arabs  and  the  Portuguese  from  a.d.  1200  to  1600.  Mr. 
Hall,  the  excavator  of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins,  who  began 
work  on  them  some  years  ago  under  Theodore  Bent, 
was  firmly  convinced  @f  the  general  truth  of  his  own 
theories,  and  the  results  of  his  re-examination  of  the 
buildings  and  further  researches  in  South  Africa  are 
embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook’s  admirable 
guide  book,  “London  and  its  Environs,”  thoroughly 
revised  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  and  furnished  with  new  maps 
and  plans,  has  just  been  published  (price  6s.)  by  Messrs. 
Darlington  and  Co.,  of  Llangollen.  It  is  certainly  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  this  provincial  firm — the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  well-known  series  of  Darlington’s  Hand¬ 
books — that  they  should  have  produced  what  is  in  many 
respects  the  best  guide  to  the  metropolis. 
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NEW  GALLERY  SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

THE  second  portion  of  the  New  Gallery  Summer 
Exhibition  is  showing  signs  of  the.  inevitable  fate 
of  the  closed  show.  There  is  an  air  of  lassitude  about 
the  pictures;  the  public  filters  in,  but  the  filter  does 
not  seem  to  be  working  properly.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  so  far,  four  pictures  have  been  sold. 
There  are  signs  and  portents  which  suggest  the  Insti¬ 
tute  rather  than  an  exhibition  that  once  made  for 
initiative  and  originality.  In  my  article  on  the*  first 
portion  of  the  exhibition,  I  suggested  that  the  division 
of  the  exhibition  into  two  portions  was*  on  the  principle1 
of  the  summer  sales— to  give  an  additional  fillip  to 
the  potential  buyer.  I  did  not  really  think  that  the 
resemblance  would  be  as  strong  as  is  actually  the  case. 
For  the  second  exhibition  has  a  distinct  flavour  of  last 
season’s  goods :  part  of  it  might  be  the  customary 
bankrupt  stock ;  there  are  even  one  or  two  “  special 
lines”  to  attract  the  unwary.  One  of  the  special  lines 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle.  Actually  Mr.  Halle 
is  exhibiting  only  four  pictures.  That  they  are  fo  n* 
too  many  may  be  deduced  from  the.  fact  that  the 
Gallery  seems  Halle-haunted.  In  the  entrance-hall,  a 
book  by  Mr.  Halle  may  be  bought.  Turn  to  your  cata¬ 
logue,  and  you  find  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  Halle’s 
book.  Cast  your  eyes  round  the  Gallery  and  you  are 
conscious  of  Christmas  number  suggestions*,  pink, 
pretty,  premature.  They  are  Mr.  Halle’s  ideas  of  what 
girlhood  should  be.  Most  of  them  might  have  been 
hung  at  the  Academy  in  the  eighties.  I  wonder  when, 
the  New  Gallery  will  have  discharged  its  debt  to  Mr. 
Haile.  Mr.  John  Collier  is  another  “special  line,” 
which  would  no  doubt  appeal  to  a  large  public,  did  tha 
large  public  come  to  the  New  Gallery.  Mr.  Collier 
clings  to  the  refuge  of  the  uninspired — that  genius  is 
merely  a  capacity  for  taking  pains.  His  portraits  of 
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Mrs.  Huxley  and  Vice-Admiral  Neville  inevitably  sug¬ 
gest  the  gilt-edged,  gilt-clasped  presentation  prayer- 
book,  which  is  not  used  but  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper 
and  put  away  in  the  bottom,  drawer.  When  will  it  bo 
realised  that  there  is,  after  all,  no  real  reason  why 
middle-class  effort  should  necessarily  be  middle- 
classical  h 

But  while  the  closed  show  invariably  encourages  the 
inefficient  at  the  expense  of  genuine  achievement,  it 
cannot,  of  course,  affect  good  work  except  by  crowding 
it  out.  We  possess  a  group1  of  landscape  painters  whose 
work  would  be  distinguished  anywhere.  At  present 
most  of  them  continue  to  exhibit  at  the  New  Gallery. 
Thus  Mr.  Hughes  Stanton’s  “Barrow  Down,  Dorset,” 
is  a  great  improvement  on  his  work  at  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hugheg'  Stanton  is  a  master  of  blue,  and  in 
this  picture  his  blue  colouring  has  every  opportunity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  himself  will  soon  see'  how 
greatly  superior  his  smaller  pictures  are  to  those  on 
a  vaster  scale  which  he  has  lately  taken  to  painting. 
Mr.  Moffat  Lindner,  again,  has  done  work  of  remark¬ 
able  distinction  in  his  flowing  tide.  The  sunset- 
crimsoned  sea,  and  the  swirl  of  the  waters  show  him  to 
be  a  painter  of  real  power.  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  “  blaek- 
letter  ”  landscapes  always  convey  a  satisfying  sense  of 
power.  “  The  Common  ”  has  all  his  faults  and  all  his 
virtues.  Painting  with  a  bludgeon,  and  bruising  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Peppercorn,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  of  painters'.  Mr.  Alfred  Withers  again, 
is  a  painter  with  delicious  feeling.  His  blue  and  green 
Mills  on  the  Avon  ”  calls  up  the  summer  we  have  yet 
to  see.  A  snow-picture  by  him  suggests  the  soft  wrap¬ 
ping  nature  of  snow  in  a  way  rarely  accomplished  by 
the  snow-painter.  Mr.  Alfred  East  is  showing  a  plea¬ 
santly  decorative  landscape  and  I  would  draw  special 
attention  to  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron’s  masterly  “  Craigievar.” 
The  huge  tower  nearly  fills  up  the  picture,  and  really 
towers.  The  colour  is  rich  and  deep ;  it  is  one  of  Mr. 
Cameron’s  best  pictures. 

I  have  given  all  these  painters  in  detail  because 
they  are  the  main  justification  for  the  exhibition,  and 
they  are  unfortunately  in  a  numerical  minority.  Of 
the  portraits  I  would  mention  Sir  James  Guthrie’s 
Velvet  Cloak,”'  which  after  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring 
with  the  light,  can  be  seen  to  be  a  very  striking  piece  of 
work. 

Mrs.  Swynnerton’s  “  St.  Martin’s  Summer  ”  is  a  good 
example  of  the  half-truth.  The  idea  is  similar  to  that 
of  “  Peter’s  Mother.”  Unfortunately,  all  Mrs.  Swynner¬ 
ton’s  skill  has  failed  to  give  the  picture  the  feeling 
I  am  sure  she  intended  to  convey.  Nude  or  semi-nude 
painting  is  a  convention  adapted  to  certain  conditions, 
repulsive  in  others.  Probably  youth  appears  in  the 
nude  because  maturity  suggests  knowledge  and  self- 
consciousness  which  would  be  unpleasant.  Mrs.  Swyn- 
nerton  has  painted  a  semi-nude  figure,  in  which  “  St. 
Martin’s  Summer”  is  all  too  skilfully  suggested.  No 
one  denies  Mrs.  Swynnerton’s  skill ;  it  is  the  funda¬ 
mentals  that  are  wrong,  hence  the  unpleasing  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  picture. 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  Pre-Raphaelitism 
among  New  Gallery  exhibitors — not,  it  must  be  said, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Less  perhaps  than  any  other 
direction  of  painting,  does  Pre-Raphaelitism  lend  itself 
to  imitation.  Uninspired  it  becomes  pedantic,  even 
ridiculous.  Hence  such  productions  as  Mr.  Southall’s 
“  Gismonda  Drinking  Poison  ” — in  what  looks  like  an 
unusually  stiff  pair  of  stays — and  Mrs.  De  Morgan’s 
Pre-Raphaelitism  in  yellow. 

I  noticed  further  the  rich  colouring  of  Mr.  Aiming 
Bell’s  “Sleeping  Girl,”  a  departure  from  his  usual 
classicism,  a  charming  “  Moonlight  ”  scene  by  Mr. 
Lavery,  “  The  Mill  Pond,”  a  much  more  satisfactory 
piece  of  work  than  usual  by  Mr.  C.  Shannon,  and  “  In 
the  Shadow,”  by  Mr.  Lee  Hankey. 


Moetlocks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner,  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  and  French  Patterns 
and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carriage  paid. — 
OXFORD-ST.  AND  OrCHARD-ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


MUSIC. 

- - 

BARON  D’ERLANGER’S  “  Tess,”  which  was  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden  last  week,  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  work  of  genius,  but  within  its  limits  it  is  quite 
a  meritorious  achievement.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  position  of  the  modern  composer  is  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  If  he  is  content  to  be  melodious  and  spon¬ 
taneous  without  aiming  at  any  great  depth  or  originality, 
he  is  told  that  his  music  has  nothing  in  it.  If  he  tries  to 
be  impressive  and  profound,  his  critics  find  him  dull  and 
tedious.  To  Baron  d’Erlanger  belongs  at  least  the 
credit  of  writing  sincerely  and  spontaneously.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  scale  the  heights  or  sound  the  depths. 
He  is  content  to  write  easily  and  effectively  in  a  manner 
which  evidently  comes  naturally  to  him,  and  the  result 
is  a  work  which,  without  being  in  any  way  great,  can 
none  the  less  be  listened  to  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 
Now  and  again  suggestions  of  other  masters  are  rather 
too  pronounced,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  music  of 
“  Tess  ”  is  excellently  put  together,  and,  in  point  of 
workmanship  and  technique  at  least,  might  be  studied 
with  profit  by  many  who  probably  think  themselves 
capable  of  doing  much  better.  All  that  is  lacking  is  that 
incommunicable  quality  of  individuality  without  which 
the  most  facile  invention  and  skilful  technique  so  for. 
little. 

The  performance  was  splendid,  in  which  connection  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of 
Baron  d’Erlanger’s  music  that  it  is  most  gratefully 
written  for  the  voice  throughout.  Destinn  in  particular 
in  the  title  part  sang  and  acted  magnificently — I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  I  have  ever  heard  her  to  much  better 
advantage — while  Zenatello,  Sammarco,  Gilibert,  and 
the  rest  were  all  at  their  very  best  also. 

That  is  an  odd  idea  which  has  recently  been  carried 
out  in  Germany  of  adapting  an  entirely  new  text  to 
“  Cosi  fan  tutte  ”  in  place  of  its  original  absurd  libretto, 
but  the  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended 
with  unqualified  success.  It  gives  a  notion,  however,. of 
the  difference  between  the  operatic  music  of  Mozart  and 
that  of  more  recent  times  that  such  a  thing  should  have 
been  even  attempted.  Fancy  some  one  trying  to  fit  a 
new  story  to  “  Tristan  ”  or  “  Die  Meistersinger,”  or 
even  to  “Faust”  or  “Carmen.”  The  thing  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Yet  there  is  nothing  inherently  absurd  in 
the  notion  of  the  music  being  written  first  and  the  text 
afterwards — indeed,  the  thing  has  been  done  a  good  deal 
more  often  than  some  might  imagine.  But  it  is  a  tali 
order,  of  course,  to  apply  the  principle  to  a  whole  opera. 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  has  secured  a 
novelty  of  some  interest  for  next  season  in  the  shape 
of  Paderewski’s  new  syrnphony,  which  it  will  perform 
for  the  first  time  in  London  on  November  8,  on  which 
occasion  Paderewski  will  also  play  in  a  concerto.  As 
a  composer  Paderewski  suffers  from  the  fact  that  he 
happens  also  to  be  a  great  pianist,  for  the  world  is 
always  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  one  can  excel  in 
more  than  one  way.  Yet  there  are  those  who  have 
high  admiration  for  his  music,  and  his  symphony  in 
particular  is  reckoned  by  some  good  judges  who  have 
heard  it  quite  a  remarkable  work. 

Of  the  twelve  concerts  which  are  to  be  given  by 
the  London  Symphony  organisation,  Dr.  Richter  will 
conduct  seven,  Nikisch  two,  Safonoff  two,  and  Kusse- 
witzky  one,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  orchestra 
still  relies  exclusively  on  the  services  of  foreign  con¬ 
ductors — a  rather  unhappy  state  of  things  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  though  it  is  doubtless  easier  to 
point  this  out  than  to  suggest  suitable  native  substitutes 
for  the  distinguished  foreigners  named.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  account,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  orchestra 
is  to  perform  'Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  symphony  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer  at  four  provincial  concerts. 

The  report  of  the  Music  Publishers’  Association, 
recently  issued,  deals  with  many  matters  of  importance 
to  the  music-publishing  trade,  including  the  revision  of 
the  Berne  Copyright  Convention,  the  recent  amendment 
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of  the  copyright  law  in  the  United  States,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  work  entailed  in  rooting  out  the  pirates  at  home, 
under  which  last-named  head  a  special  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  good  work  which  Messrs.  Chappell  have  done.  The 
proposed  formation  of  an  International  Society  of  Music- 
publishers,  for  the  development  and  protection  of  the 
trade,  is  touched  on,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  sum 
of  £6,000  to  defray  the  costs  of  actions  at  law  in  respect 
of  piracies  in  foreign  parts,  more  especially  in  Canada 
and  South  America,  though  nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  decided. 

“  Why  concerts  do  not  pay  ”  is  a  question  of 
interest  to  a  good  many  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Einck  has 
recently  been  discussing  in  his  customary  breezy  style. 
The  conclusion  come  to  is  that  the  absence  of  melody 
in  so  much  of  the  music  favoured  by  concert-givers  is 
one  chief  cause.  “  What  the  public  like  more  than 
anything  else  in  music  is  melody,  and  this  is  usually 
withheld  altogether  or  served  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
unless  a  composer  happens  to  be  in  special  favour  with 
the  conductors,  like  Beethoven  or  Tchaikowsky.”  Hence 
audiences  are  given  “  the  polyphonic  puzzles  and 
megatherian  tone  poems  ”  of  Strauss,  Reger,  and  the 
rest,  and  the  “  misty  productions  of  Debussy  from  which 
melody  is  deliberately  excluded5'  instead  of  the  music 
of  such  melodists  as  Dvorak,  Rubinstein,  and  Grieg. 
All  will  not  agree,  but  the  point  is  at  least  worth 
considering. 

Mr.  Leonard  Liebling,  in  the  New  York  Musical 
Courier,  has  been  imagining  tho  sort  of  letters  which 
some  of  the  old  composers  might  expect  to  receive  if 
they  submitted  their  works  to  certain  modern  music 
publishers.  Here  is  a  specimen:  — 

Mr.  G.  Palestrina. 

Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yonr  composi¬ 
tions,  but  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  use  them  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  lacking  in  lightness  and  melodic  interest.  Most 
of  the  choirmasters  in  the  churches  with  which  we  deal  write 
tlieny  own  music  for  the  services,  and  besides,  we  publish  a 
“  Complete  Collection  of  Church  Classics,”  in  which  everything 
needful  may  be  found.  If  you  could  send  us  a  few  catchy  sjonga 
for  medium  voice  witli  accompaniment  not  too  difficult-,  we  would 
he  glad' to  consider  them. — Yours  very  truly, 

The  X.Y.Z.  Compaxy. 

p.S. — Please  do  not  write  your  texts  in  Latin ;  it  is  net  done 
any  more,  and  besides  this,  no  one  in  this  office  is  able  to  correct 
tho  proofs. 

In  others  Back  is  admonished  for  writing  too  quickly 
and  seeming  to  be  concerned  more  with  quantity  than 
quality;  Handel  is  advised  that  bis  “Largo”  seems 
to  possess  selling  possibilities;  Gluck  is  asked  if  be 
cannot  do  something  more  in  the  style  of  Puccini,  Leon¬ 
cavallo,  Bizet,  and  Verdi;  while  Beethoven  is  told 
that  his  sixth  symphony,  with  its  cries  of  Nature,  is 
a  cheap  imitation  of  Strauss’s  “  Don  Quixote.”  The 
idea  is  quite  amusing. 

My  esteemed  confrere  of  the  Chronicle,  whose  puncti¬ 
lious  exactitude  in  regard  to  the  names  and  styles 
of  the  performers  he  alludes  toj  I  have  noted  with 
admiration  before,  -seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
-especially  last  week  when  dealing  with  the  production 
of  Baron  d’E-rlanger’s  new  work.  Thus,  I  note  refer¬ 
ences  not  only  to  Mile.  Emmy  Destinn,  Signor  Giovanni 
Zenatello,  and  Cav.  Mario  Sammarco,  with  all  of  which 
he  has  made  us  familiar  before,  but  also  to  Signor 
Dante  Ziieelii,  Mile.  Jane  Bourgeois,  and  Mme. 
Gabrieli©  Lejeune,  which  must  be  reckoned  excellent 
additions  to  the  list,  while  commendation  is  further 
bestowed  on  the  work  of  Signor  Attilio  Comelli  which, 
perhaps,  is  even  better.  If  only  Com.  Cleofant© 
Campanini  had  been  conducting  instead  of  Signor 
Ettor©  Panizza,  my  colleague’s  joy,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  been  complete. 

A  discussion  which  has  recently  taken  place  on  the 
subject,  of  “The  Specialist  v.  the  General  Practitioner 
in  Music”  recalls  the  joke  of  a  well-known  musician 
who  once  declared  that  in  these  days  of  specialisation  he 
had  resolved  to  take  over  as  his  particular  province 
as  a  piano  teacher  the  scale  of  C  major,  to  which  he 
would  devote  his  exclusive  attention  henceforward. 

Whether  the  musician  in  question  carried  out  his 
intention,  and  if  so,  with  what  result,  I  cannot  say. 


THE  THEATRES. 


GREAT  SCOT ! 

OU  may  know  that  things  are  pretty  dull  in  tho 
theatrical  world  just  now  by  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  get  people  excited  over  the  relative 
morality  of  theatres  and  music-halls.  That  great  Scot  and 
stern  moralist,  Mr.  Harry  Lauder,  set  the  ball  rolling  by 
criticising  our  immoral  drama.  He  went  to  see  Mr. 
Barrie’s  “What  Every  Woman  Knows,”  and  positively 
blushed  when  the  hero — a  married  man — made  love  to 
a  woman  other  than  his  wife.  The  hero  being  a  Scot, 
of  course,  aggravated  the  evil.  Englishmen  may  do 
these  distressing  things,  hut  “  this  touch  of  immorality 
does  not  exist  in  the  true  character  of  a 
Scot.”  No  matter  that  this  incident  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  play.  Mr.  Lauder  found  it 
“  quite  unnecessary.”  There  is  no  necessity,  according 
to  him,  to  show  had  characters  in  a  play  at  all.  The 
drama  should  be  concerned  with  good  people  only. 
This  astonishing  doctrine  is  enunciated  with  all 
seriousness,  and  I  hardly  know  which  amazed  mo  most 
- — the  suggestion  that  bad  people  should  never  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the!  stage,  or  the  calm  assumption  that  Scots 
have  “  no  touch  of  immorality  ”  in  their  composition ! 

Our  Censor,  by  the  way,  does  qualify  this  a  little. 
Immorality  does  not  exist  “  in  the  true  character  of  a 
Scotsman.”  I  suppose  it  is  the  Scotsmen  of  untrue 
character  who  figure  in  the  divorce  courts  so  con¬ 
spicuously,  and  who  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  Scotland  to 
legitimate  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  England,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  Ireland !  The  trend 
of  Mr.  Lauder’s  remarks,  though,  is  to  show  how  far 
superior  music-hall  morality  is  to  theatre  morality ;  but 
I  am  afraid  he  does  not  know  much  about  hisi  own  pro¬ 
fession,  except  in  so  far  as  it  immediately  concerns  him¬ 
self.  I  try  to  recall  one  or  two  of  the  most  vivid  music- 
hall  sketches  that  I  have  seen  lately.  In  one,  which 
was  shown  at  one  of  the  leading  houses,  a  man  is 
caught  by  the  police  when  escaping  by  a  balcony  from 
the  room  of  his  friend’s  wife.  He  was  not  a  Scot,  it  is 
true :  but  how  this  episode  must  have  pained  Mr. 
Lauder !  In  another  a  married  woman  sells  herself  to 
an  itinerant  dealer  in  finery  in  order  to  gratify  her 
taste  for  fine  clothes ;  and,  really,  when  you  come  to 
individual  turns,  I  have  not  noticed  that  the 
pure  halls  have  entirely  purged  themselves'  of 
vulgarity. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  strong  upward  tendency,  but 
comic  singers  still  may  be  found  singing  that  “  vulgar 
verse  ”  which,  in  our  stern  moralist’s  opinion,  would 
cause  them  to  be  “hooted  off  the  stage”  if  they  were 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised, 
therefore,  that  those  remarks  have  brought  forth  a 
variety  of  comments,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Miss  Gissie  Loftus  when  she  says  “  with  all 
respect  to  Mr.  Lauder,  I  do  not  remember  hearing 
of  the  death  of  the  red-nosed  comedian,  with  his  pet 
joke  of  the  ‘  lodger,’  and  the  rapture  of  getting  drunk.” 
He  is  not  dead,  he  still  lives,  and  I  should  advise  our 
critic  to  study  his  subject  a  little  more  before  talking 
further,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  won’t  talk  at  all !  It 
is  all  very  well  to  he  an  enormously  successful  comedian, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  your  views  on  morality  are 
of  any  more  value  than  your  views  on  aeroplanes,  the 
Budget,  or  the  respective  merits  of  Caran  d’Ache  and 
Holbein  !  It  is  a  little  curious,  by  the  way,  if  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  “  hall  ”  is  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
theatre,  why  music-hall  managers  when  they  set  out  to 
elevate  their  shows  should  first  of  all  go  to  the  theatres 
for  play  and  performers?  Miss  Maud  Allan  I  find  is 
also  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Lauder’s  views  are  “too 
scathing  to  be  the  outcome  of  careful  consideration, 
and  certainly  no  opinion  condemning  the  morality  of 
tho  stage  should  be  publicly  expressed  before  tho 
speaker  or  writer  has  fully  considered  his  subject.” 
Hear,  hear!  After  all,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Shaw,  wo  still 
have  onr  one  and  only  Mr.  Bedford,  and  it  is  a  direct 
imputation  against  him  to  say  that  he  licenses  immoral!- 
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ties !  Some  of  us  think  he  is  too  prudish  in  the  dis- 
.  -charge  of  his  duties.  If  ever  he  has-  a  successor 
I  would  suggest  that  ho  should  be  succeeded  by 
a  Scot  of  “true  character/'  who  would  license  no  plays 
with  bad  characters  in  them  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Lauder’s  contention  that  “  when  you  go  to  the  theatre 
you  get  the  good  and  the  bad  characters,  and  I  contend 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  show  the  bad.” 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  who  could  be  more  suit¬ 
able  than  Mr,  Lauder  himself  ?  Can  you  not  imagine  him 
solemnly  cudgelling  his  brains  with  a  version  of  Goethe’s 
“Faust”  before  him  and  ultimately  saying,  “Before 
I  can  license  this  work  the  character  of  Mephistopheles 
must  be  expunged  and  Faust  and  Marguerite  must  marry 
early.”  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,  no  true  charactered 
Scot  without  a  touch  of  immorality  in  him  could 
possibly  see  “Faust”  without  blushing.  By  the  way, 
what  are  Mr.  Lauder’s  views,  I  wonder,  on  the 
subject  of  living  statuary  and  Salome  dancers?  Mr. 
Joseph  Coyne,  of  “Merry  Widow,”  is  not  unreason¬ 
ably  sarcastic  in  the  course  of  an  interview  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette.  He  says :  “  Mr.  Lauder  conveys 
the  impression  that  he  considers  the  music-halls  capable 
of  training  the  public.  It  strikes  me  that  the  lesson  of 
the  halls  amounts  to  a  few  jingling  tunes  and  more  or 
less  coarse  catch-phrases.”  This  is  a  little  severe,  but 
not  unmerited,  for  much  “  music  ”  that  you  hear  in  the 
halls  reminds  me  of  the  statesman  in  “  Press  Cuttings  ” 
who  could  play  melodies  only  “  with  one  finger,”  but 
had  a  brother  “  acquainted  with  three  chords,  with 
which  he  manages  to  accompany  most  of  the  comic  songs 
of  the  day.”  Mr.  Coyne  is  more  cruel,  though,  than  I 
would  dare  to  be,  because  he  says  of  Mr.  Lauder’s  attack 
on  “  What  Every  Woman  Knows  ”  :  “  It  makes  one  won¬ 
der  if  it  was  a  piece  of  self-advertisement.”  The  talented 
singer  of  “Stop  your  tickling,  Jock!  ”  surely  needs  no 
self-advertisement.  But  his  attitude,,  generally,  reminds 
me  of  that  of  the  judge  who,  when  two  husbands  and 
two  wives  were  driving  home  to  the  same  house  to 
supper  after  a  theatre,  solemnly  rebuked  them  because 
each  man  did  not  drive  his  own  wife !  Mr.  Lauder 
should  be  on  the  Town  Council  at  York,  where  they  have 
just  discovered,  to  their  horror,  that  in  a  life  class  at  the 
art  school  young  women  study  from  undraped  models. 
I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  now  to  hearing  the  further 
views  of  Scotland  on  the  drama,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Lauder 
will  not  be  discouraged  from  saying  anything  by  the 
reception  accorded  his  present  utterances. 

«-****« 

I  was  very  much  interested  the  other  night  in  seeing 
the  revival  of  “  Ours”  at  the  Coronet.  The  play  is  over 
forty  years  old  now,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
has  aged,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  even  now  why  these 
Bobertson  comedies  took  the  town.  It  was  for  their 
homely  little  domestic  touches,  such  as  the  famous 
making  of  the  roly-poly  pudding  in  the  Crimean  hut. 
When  Itobertson  tried  to  make  serious  drama  he  very 
often  came  hopelessly  to  grief.  As,  for  instance,  take 
in  this  play  the  trouble  between  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Shendryn.  The  wife,  having  examined  the  counterfoils 
of  her  husband’s  cheque-book,  discovers  that  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  paying  away  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
will  not  account  for  to  her.  She  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  supporting  a  second  establishment  some¬ 
where  or  other.  He  goes  off  to  the  Crimea  while  they 
are  hopelessly  estranged  because  his  “  lips  are  sealed.” 
In  the  end  we  learn  that  the  money  goes  to  his  wife’s 
.-  scapegrace  brother,  who  is  a  forger  and  a  thief ;  and 
why  any  man  should  ruin  his  wife’s  happiness  sooner 
than  let  her  know  that  her  brother  is  a  scamp  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  Forty  years  ago,  however, 
absurdities  like  this  were  supposed  to  constitute  the 
elements  of  drama.  The  park  scene  was  prettily  staged, 
-though  the  autumn  leaves  fell  with  almost  the  vehemence 
of  the  driven  snow  in  the  Crimean  scene.  Did  people 
ever,  by  the  way,  play  bowls  in  a  wooded  park,  pitching 
the  “  jack  ”  promiscuously  in  any  direction  among  the 
trees?  Mr.  James  Carew  made  quite  a  hit  as  the 
wealthy  young  brewer,  Hugh  Chalcot,  and  Miss  Madge 
Crichton  was  quite  charming  as  the  merry  Mary  Net-lev 
To  -morrow  night  “  Caste  ”  will  be  revived. 


SPORT. 


RACING:  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

m  HERE  has  been  a  singular  lack  of  intelligence  in 
JL  many  of  the  comments  on  the  new  rule  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  handicapping  of  a  horse  until  it  has  been  run 
three  times  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Every  one  is  aware 
that  it-  has  been  the  principle  of  handicappers  who- 
know  their  business  that  a  horse  which  was  practically 
dark  must  be  given  the  -same  weight  as  the  best  public 
performer  of  its  own  age,  so  that  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  new  rule  will  not  be  very  important  after  all. 
It  merely  puts  the  matter  on  a  sound  basis.  The  fact 
is  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Turf  is 
really  careful  handicapping,  instead  of  the  slovenly 
productions  which  have  'been  scandalously  common  of 
late.  There  has  never  been  in  this  line  a  more  flagrant 
example  of  the  most  muddy-minded  incompetence  or 
harebrained  carelessness  than  the  handicapping  of 
Dark  Ronald  at  Ascot-.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if 
Dark  Ronald  had  been  trained  for  the  spring  meet¬ 
ings  he  could  have  won  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap, 
the  Newbury  Cup,  the  City  and  Suburban,  and  the 
Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap.  Fie  -was  given 
7  st.  2  lb.  for  the  Newbury  Cup,  and  on  liis  Ascot 
running  he  had  only  to  be  properly  trained  and  he 
would  have  won  that  race  by  twenty  lengths.  One 
may  reasonably  assume  that  Dark  Ronald  would  have 
been  given  about  the  same  weight  at  Lincoln,  and  the 
penalty  certainly  would  not  have  stopped  him  in  any 
of  the  later  handicaps.  It  was  the  most  abject  fatuity 
to  “  throw  in  ”  a  horse  which  never  ran  as  a  three- 
year-old,  and  which  had  shown  such  good  form  as  a 
two-year-old,  and  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
ought  to  have  required  a  written  explanation  after  such 
reprehensible  blundering,  for  which,  moreover,  the 
egregious  “  committee  ”  of  handicappers  was  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  sale  of  Sir  Daniel  Cooper’s  racehorses  and  marei 
was  the  most-  important  which  has  been  held  at  New¬ 
market  since  the  dispersal  of  the  late  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster’s  stucl  just  ten  years  ago.  The  prices  for 
some  of  the  lots  were  at  the  most  crackbrained  rates/ 
and  the  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go  when 
12,000  gs.  was  paid  for  one  untried  mare,  and  9,000  gs. 
for  another.  ITair  was  a  very  good  racer,  but  every  one 
knows  that  a  mare  which  has  been  brilliantly  success¬ 
ful  on  the,  Turf  often  proves  a  direful  failure  at  the 
stud,  while  an  animal  which  could  scarcely  secure  a 
selling  plate  when  racing  has  afterwards  produced 
winner  after  winner.  The  temperature  of  the  sale  ring 
is  very  variable,  and  when  feverish  competition  for 
every  lot  is  the  rule,  then  prudent  bidders  decline  u> 
plunge  into  the  whirlpool.  For  the  lots  from  one 
stud  no  bids  are  too  extravagant,  while  for  the  rest 
which  come  up  there  is  a  complete  -collapse.  Compare 
the  prices  realised  for  Sir  D.  Cooper’s  mares  with 
those  obtained  for  Mr.  Douglas  Baird’s  lot  which  came 
up  afterwards.  Concertina  could  have  been  bought  a 
few  years  ago  for  750  gs.,  but  nobody  would  look  at 
her.  Her  yearling  by  Gallinule  was  sold  the  other  day 
for  5,800  gs.,  and  last  week  the  mare  herself,  with 
colt  foal  by  Gallinule-,  realised  2,800  gs.,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  few  bargains  of  the  sale.  Concertina  is 
believed  to  be  in  foal  to  Radium.  Vivid,  at  7,800  gs., 
was  a  -much  better  bargain  than  her  sister,  Flair,  at 
nearly  double  that  price,  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  made 
a  judicious  deal  in  buying  her.  This  filly  may  win 
a  good  race  before  she  retires  from  the  Turf  if  she 
is  judiciously  placed.  During  the  spring  the  two- 
year-olds  Menda  and  Pearl  River  were  mentioned  in 
Truth  as  being  among  the  most  promising  two-year- 
olds  at  Newmarket,  and  the  pair  were  sold  last  week 
for  9,700  gs.  Perhaps  one  or  the  other  may  win  the 
Halnaker  Plate  at  Goodwood,  thereby  following  in 
the  steps  of  St.  Simon,  who  carried  off  that  race  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  shortly  after  he  had  been  purchased 
at  Newmarket  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Bat-thyany. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  Sir  Daniel  Cooper 
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left  directions  that  Glare  and  Melody  were  not  to  be 
sold.  Too  many  owners  have  no  more  kind  feeling 
for  a  mare  that  has  seen  her  best  day  than  has  a  hog 
appreciation  for  the  beauties  of  the  oak,  under  which 
he  is  stuffing  himself  with  acorns.  How  often  the 
disgraceful  sight  has  been  seen  of  an  old  mare,  which 
has  won  great  races  and  produced  important  winners, 
being  sold  by  its  sordid  owner  for  a  few  sovereigns ! 

There  was  much  vituperative  cackling  after  the 
Soltykoff  Stakes  from  the  backers  of  the  Prepare  colt, 
who  started  favourite,  as  it  was  maintained  that  he  had 
really  won  the  race,  and  that  the  judge  had  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  first  place  to  the  Gorges  filly.  These 
criticisms  are  asinine  nonsense,  as  some  of  the  angles 
at  Newmarket  are  so  curious  that  only  the  judge  can 
tell  which  horse  is  really  first,  and  beholders  are  the 
more  apt  to  go  astray  when  two  are  finishing  on  different 
sides  of  the  course.  Scotch  Bonnet  was  a  great  tip  at 
Newmarket  for  this  race,  and  he  was  well  backed,  but 
I  understand  that  he  ran  very  “  green.”  Mr.  Newton’s 
colt  had  been  well  galloped,  and  he  ought  to  win  the 
£500  stakes  at  Nottingham  on  August  9  if  he  is  kept 
for  that  race,  as  he  has  7  lb.  allowed.  I  had  predicted 
the  success  of  Yellow  Slave  for  the  Soltykoff  Stakes,  but 
she  was  wisely  withdrawn  after  her  victory  at  Ling- 
field,  and  her  next  appearance  will  be  in  the  £1,000 
race  at  Kempton  Park  on  September  4. 

There  were  thirty-two  starters  for  the  Khedive  Plate, 
and  that  unlucky  filly  Top  o’  the  Morning  again  finished 
second,  the  winner  being  the  colt  by  Amphion  out  of 
Ore,  than  whom  there  were  five  better  favourites. 

I  may  congratulate  myself  on  having  predicted  the 
success  of  Royal  Realm  for  the  Dullingham  Plate,  as 
Llangwm  was  the_universal  tip  for  that  race,  and  odds 
were  recklessly  betted  on  him.  Sir  Martin  did  not  start, 
being  in  reserve  for  Deauville.  Llangwm  was  incom¬ 
parably  the  best  class  in  the  race,  but  I  did  not  believe 
in  his  ability  to  win  over  such  a  severe  course  when 
giving  18  lb.  to  Royal  Realm,  and  the  infatuated  rush 
on  him  was  a  huge  error.  A  horse  must  be  well  endowed 
with  stamina  to  achieve  the  Suffolk  Stakes  course  with 
its  severe  finish.  Llangwm  pulled  up  lame,  but  I  hear 
that  the  ailment  is  not  very  serious. 

I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Zetland  Plate  would 
be  won  by  the  Kingsclere  representative— ^Mirador  or 
Phaleron.  Mr.  Astor’s  colt  was  sent  to  Newmarket,  and 
he  won  very  easily  indeed  from  Lead  On,  who  was  the 
“  street  corner  ”  tip  at  Newmarket  for  this  race,  but 
he  had  no  chance  with  the  winner,  who  was  giving  7  lb. 
The  fielding  against  the  favourite  was  very  strong. 
Mirador  is  a  very  lazy  colt  (like  Isinglass),  and  both  in 
this  race  and  at  Gosforth  Park  he  had  a  great  deal 

more  in  hand  than  might  have  been  supposed.  I  pre¬ 

dicted  long  ago  that  Mirador  would  win  some  good 
races  as  soon  as  he  was  fit,  and  h©  is  the  best  three- 
year-old  in  the  Kingsclere  stable,  and  Will  run  well 
for  the  St.  Leger. 

The  £5,000  stake  at  Sandown  Park  has  pretty  well 
killed  the  Chesterfield  Stakes,  and  last  week  Admiral 
Hawke  and  Neil  Gow  missed  the  Newmarket  race 
in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  back  for  that  of 

Saturday.  I  gave  a  plumper  for  Lemberg  for  the 

Chesterfield,  and  feel  convinced  that  he  would  have 
beaten  both  the  Coventry  Stakes  winner  and  Lord 
Rosebery’s  colt.  Lemberg  is  the  best  two-year-old  that 
has  been  out  this  season,  and  he  has  improved  con¬ 
siderably  since  his  debut  at  Ascot.  He  bids  fair  to 
develop  into  a  splendid  three-year-old,  and  I  expect  he 
will  turn  out  a  good  stayer.  Lemberg  has  numerous 
engagements  during  the  autumn,  but  I  hear  that  the 
Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster  and  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  are  the  only  events  in  which  he  will  be  seen  out 
after  next  week. 

Bayardo  won  the  Eclipse  Stakes  in  a  canter  after  he 
had  been  considerably  “messed  about”  in  the  race,  and 
Mahei^’s  riding  was  severely  criticised,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  he  was  the  object  of  much  vituperation  from 
plungers  on  the  favourite,  who  had  a  rare  fright. 
Bayardo  has  now  fully  justified  the  opinion  which  was 
expressed  of  him  in  Truth  after  the  Two  Thousand, 
when  nearly  every  one  was  abusing  and  depreciating  the 


Manton  colt.  He:  was  dreadfully  backward  at  N ew- 
market,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  lie  ought  to  have  won 
the  Derby  easily.  One  silly  scribe  considers  it  “  provi¬ 
dential  ”  that  Bayardo  did  not  prevent  Minoru  from; 
winning  at  Epsom,  but  before  the  Newmarket  First 
July  Meeting  this  gushing  harlequin  was  indulging  in 
florid  rhapsodies  about  the  superlative  merits  of  Your 
Majesty,  and  his  immense  improvement  since  the 
autumn.  Mr.  Joel  'had  better  throw  his  horse  up  for 
a  few  weeks,  for  he  is  evidently  altogether  out  of  form, 
and  then  he  can  be  prepared  for  the  Jockey  Club 
Stakes.  Under  the.  circumstances  it  is  a  pity  that  Your 
Majesty  was  not  struck  out  of  all  his  summer  engage¬ 
ments.  Bayardo  can  win  the  Duchess  of  York  Plate 
of  £1,300  at  Hurst  Park  on  Friday  without  any  trouble. 
He  was  withdrawn  from,  the  St.  George’s  Stakes  of 
£2,000  at  Liverpool  when  the  minor  forfeit  was 
declared.  After  this  week  Bayardo  will  be  reserved 
for  the  St.  Leger,  which  race  appears  to  be  a  certainty 
for  him,  all  being  well.  The  wet  weather  has  suited 
him  thoroughly,  and  hard  ground  would  not  do  for 
his  feet.  Bayardo  and  Your  Majesty  might  meet  again 
at  Newmarket  in  the  Champion  Stakes.  It  is  a  lucky 
circumstance  for  the  Sandown  Park  managers  that  they1 
wisely  abolished  the  breeding  allowances  in  their  £2,000 ' 
race  at  the  autumn  meeting  for  horses  which  have  won 
£2,000.  If  Bayardo  had  been  entitled  to  his  11  lb. 
allowance  the  race  would  have  been  altogether  spoilt. 
A  most  tragical  mistake  was  made  when  Bayardo  was 
withdrawn  from  next  year’s  Eclipse  Stakes  and  Jockey 
Glub  Stakes.  The  error  is  the  more  unfortunate  in 
respect  of  the  Newmarket  race,  as  Bayardo  was  entitled 
to  a  6  lb.  breeding  allowance.  However,  there  is  much 
consolation  for  Mr.  Fairie  in  the  fact  that  he  has  still 
Lemberg  engaged  in  both  these  races. 

Sun-angel  was  a  general  and  strong  tip  for  the 
National  Breeders’  Produce  Stakes,  as  she  had  done 
very  well  in  a  trial  at  Newmarket  with  Poor  Boy  and 
Sundrop,  so  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  her  start¬ 
ing  favourite.  Her  performance  was  disappointing,  and 
Sunningdale,  who  was  also  heavily  backed,  again  dis¬ 
appointed  his  friends.  These  two  animals  had  every 
chance,  both  being  entitled  to  10  lb.  breeding  allow¬ 
ances.  Major  Loder  was  ill-advised  in  starting  Admiral 
Hawke  for  this  race,  as  he  had  a  great  disadvantge 
in  the  weights,  and  his  close  race  at  Newmarket  with 
the  unfancied  Galatine  was  not  calculated  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  he  would  be  the  winner  at  Sandown. 
Admiral  Hawke  wants  time,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
put  aside  for  his  autumn  engagements  after  his  unex¬ 
pectedly  successful  debut  at  Ascot.  There  was  some 
mysterious  cackling  about  Perla,  but  only  a  born 
gomeril  could  fancy  the  King’s  filly  after  the  poor  run¬ 
ning  of  Prince  Rupert  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes.  Neil 
Gow  won  with  consummate  ease,  and  Lord  Rosebery’s 
colt  had  satisfied  the  stable  that  he  has  improved  con¬ 
siderably  since  Ascot,  so  he  was  well  backed.  I  expect 
we  shall  see  the  best  of  Neil  Gow  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  most  judicious  policy  will  be  to  run 
the  colt  through  for  his  two-year-old  engagements,  which 
include  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Plate  at  York,  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  the  £3,000  race  at  Kempton 
Park,  and  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 

There  ought  to  be  some  excellent  sport  at  Goodwood, 
as  most  of  the  races  appear  to  be  tolerably  open,  and 
there  are  large  entries  for  nearly  all  the  events  which 
have  closed.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  weather  will  be 
fine,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  detest¬ 
able  place  than  Goodwood  racecourse  in  rain. 

There  are  twenty-four  entries  for  the  Gratwicke 
Stakes,  which  race  will  be  worth  £1,500  if  six  start. 
Louviers  represents  the  best  public  form,  but  it  will 
not  surprise  me  if  Mr.  Raphael’®  colt  is  beaten  by 
Phaleron.  There  are  forty  acceptances  for  the  Sussex 
Stakes,  including  Mirador  and  Minoru.  The  King’s 
colt  is  not  likely  to  run  before  the  St.  Leger, 
but  in  any  case  I  would  “  go  for  ”  Mirador,  who  would 
have  7  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights  with  Minoru, 
•Fifty-three  fillies  are  entered  for  the  Nassau  Stakes,  in¬ 
cluding  Electra,  but  Verne  surely  ought  to  be  able  to 
win  this  race,  as  she  will  be  receiving  17  lb.  from,  the 
One  Thousand  winner. 
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There  are  eighteen  entries  for  the  Ham  Stakes.  The 
Duke  of  Portland’s  colt  Merry  Jack  is  engaged,  and 
he  was  -said  to  have  been  well  galloped  before  Ascot, 
but  he  will  probably  be  beaten  by  his  stable  com¬ 
panion,  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Kalvemor,  who  ran 
a  dead-heat  with  Mignonne  for  the  Stud  Produce  Stakes 
at  the  Newmarket  First  July  Meeting.  There  are  fifty- 
two  acceptances  for  the  Richmond  Stakes,  and 
I  expect  that  Lemberg  will  van.  There  are  sixty-one 
entries  for  the  Lavant  Stakes  on  Wednesday,  including 
Admiral  Hawke,  who  will  probably  be  reserved  for  this 
race,  in  which  case  he  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
winning  it.  Sun-Angel  and  Sunningdale  are  both  en¬ 
gaged.  The  Prince  of  Wales’  Post  Sweepstakes  of 
£2,200  on  Thursday  looks  a  good  thing  for  Neil  Gow. 
There  are  fifty  entries  for  the  Molecomb  Stakes  on 
Friday,  and  Maid  of  Corinth  may  win  this  race.  Pas- 
quile,  winner  of  the  Ascot  Biennial,  is  engaged,  and 
has  a  penalty  of  7  lb.  Santo  Strato  appears  likely  to 
win  the  Goodwood  Cup,  unless  Mr.  L,  de  Rothschild’s 
horse  is  beaten  by  one  of  the  Americans. 

The  betting  on  the  Liverpool  Cup  which  has  been 
recorded  by  the  papers  is  all  rubbish  and  nonsense,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Queen’s  Advocate  may  win 
this  race. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  quotations  on  the  Stewards’ 
Cup,  all  of  which  are  utter  humbug.  Let  nobody  invest 
a  penny  on  this  race  until  the  day.  I  fancy  Elmstead 
or  Battleaxe.  The  American  colt  Bobbin  II.  will  run 
Well  if  he  starts. 

The  acceptances  have  not  yet  been  declared  for  the 
Goodwood  Plate,  which  is  the  old  Goodwood  Stakes. 
Twenty-eight  horses  have  been  handicapped,  and  I 
fancy  Lagos. 


IS  AMATEUR  CRICKET  DECAYING? 

An  interesting  letter  from  an  old  cricketer,  who 
recalls  A.  J.  Webbe  in  his  first  year  at  Oxford,  scoring 
heavily  with  Grace  in  the  Gentleman  and  Players  match, 
bewails  the  weakness  of  the  budding  amateur.  Then 
we  had  the  Lytteltons,  Studds,  Steels,  and  other 
families  producing  tip-top  cricketers  as  mere  boys. 
This,  he  says,  has  come  to  an  end  with  the  Fosters. 
The  few  ’Varsity  men  at  Lord’s  in  the  Gentlemen  team 
were  no  class — he  is  writing  only  of  the  youngsters. 
He  asks  for  an  explanation.  •  It  seems  to  him  the  result 
of  professionalism.  Steel  may  write  demanding  younger 
men,  but  where  are  they?  What  a  problem  1  Let  me 


take  the  points  seriatim,  dispose,  if  possible,  of  certain 
considerations,  and  try  to  get  at  bed-rock  fact. 

The  family  with  the  long  line  of  cricketers  is  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  birth-rate  shows  the  why  and 
wherefore.  These  families  were  the  bulwark  not  merely 
of  county,  but  of  country,  cricket.  The  youngsters 
played  together.  There  were  other  large  families  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  got  up  matches  in  the 
holidays.  They  were  jolly  times,  and  the  fathers, 
who  were  cricketers  themselves,  had  neither  golf 
nor  motors,  and  looked  after  the  boys.  The  bicycle 
and  the  telephone  may  have  helped  to  break  down 
distance.  But  the  families  of  four  and  five  brothers 
were  the  nucleus  of  such  games.  And  now  the  solitary 
unit  goes  golfing  or  plays  tennis.  He  can  be  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  father.  He  can  get  other  boys  to  do  the 
same  thing.  He  plays  his  cricket  at  school,  but  it  is  not 
the  game  for  the  holidays  when  he  is  on  his  own.  And 
so  when  he  leaves  the  school  or  the  university  he  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  other  games  in  his  holidays,  and  he 
follows  them  afterwards.  He  cannot  play  cricket  alone. 
The  returns  at  Somerset  House  dispose  of  the  family 
cricket  problem. 

Now  as  to  the  class  of  players  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  The  universities  are  suffering  from  want  of 
practice  against  good  bowling.  Their  match  card 
weakens  each  year.  For  example,  the  miserable  fiasco 
of  Oxford  against  the  Surrey  second  eleven  at  Reigate. 
The  length  and  strenuousness  of  the  county  season 
prevents  county  clubs  giving  the  universities  battle. 
The  worth  of  those  players  who  may  not  come  off  at 
Lord’s  is  not  known  to  the  county  players,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  match  lightly  rather  than 
as  a  test  of  what  players  may  be  in  the  making.  For 
the  most  part  the  bowling  is  despised.  And  yet  the 
bowling  is,  as  C.  B.  Fry  has  insisted,  by  no  means  bad. 
After  all,  one  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  every  year  a 
full-fledged  first-class  bowler  of  one-and-twenty.  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  my  correspondent  that  the  younger 
men  at  Lord’s  were  no  good  this  year.  K.  McLeod  has 
all  the  makings  of  a  hitter  with  something  to  learn. 
Gilbert  is  a  good-class  bowler,  and  but  for  Carr,  Lock¬ 
hart  would  probably  have  had  a  place.  Ireland,  Prest, 
and  Slater  would  probably  have  had  a  trial  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  semi-professional  gentleman 
player  was  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  The 
assistant-playing-seeretary  is  a  creature  of  recent  ' 
growth.  I  rather  fancy  that  he,  as  well  as  the  pro-  v' 
fessional  player,  strikes  at  the  advancement  of  young- 


It  will  always  be  well 

|k>  remember  that  of  all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  for  health  and  comfort’s 
sake,  the  proper  cars  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

One  should  realise — and  recent  investigations  have  proved  it  again  and  again — - 
that  the  condition  of  the  teeth  has  far  more  influence  upon  our  general  well-being  than 
most  of  us  suppose.  The  protection  of  the  teeth,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as 
Sufficient  when  the  tooth  destroying  substances  which  are  the  causes  of  fermentation 
and  decomposition,  and  which  renew  themselves  in  the  mouth  daily,,  are  also  daily 
destroyed. 

As  everyone  must  acknowledge  after  a  little  reflection,  a  special  care  is  needed  to 
keep  the  mouth  free  from  these  harmful  substances. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  tooth-brush  will  be  useful  for  the  removal  of  the  im¬ 
purities  from  the  teeth,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  with  the  brush  the  surface 
alone  of  the  teeth  can  be  reached.  But  as  the  injurious  bacteria  are  located 
everywhere — in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  especially  in  the 
corners  and  folds  where  the  brush  cannot  reach — one  must  use  besides  the 
tooth-brush,  the  liquid  and  antiseptic  dentifrice  Odol,  which  penetrates 
into  the  most  hidden  places  of  the  mouth  and  destroys  all  harmful  bacteria 

It  is  in  its  unique  properties  that  Odol  especially  excels  all  other 
mouth-cleansing  preparations.  After  the  mouth  has  been  rinsed  with 
Odol  its  active  antiseptic  principle  spreads  itself  with  all-pervading 
effect  over  the  entire  oral  canty  the  microscopically  minute  anti¬ 
septic  element  maintaining  its  influence  for  hours,  ft  is  this  lasting 
effect,  this  precious  and  transcendent  quality  which  no  other 
dentifrice  or  mouthwash  possesses,  that  gives  to  daily  users  of 
Odol  the  absolute  assurance  that  their  mouths  are  permanently 
protected  against  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposi¬ 
tion,  which,  if  not  guarded  against,  inevitably  destroy!  the  teeth. 
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players.  That  a  player  with  the  means  and  time  of  the 
average  public  school  type  can  develop  with  practice 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dalmeny.  But  such  men 
without  a  handle  to  their  names  can  scarcely  he  run  as 
a  speculation.  They  may  be  failures.  But  give  the 
young  players  a  chance  and  such  men  as  played  at 
Lord's  this  year  will  be  worth  their  trial.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  suggested  that,  taking  both  university  teams 
together  and  picking  the  best,  there  would  be  an  eleven 
that  would  make  the  Australians  go  all  the  way  to  Avin. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  match  cannot  be  arranged  later 
in  the  tour.  But  when  forty  is  the  ripe  age  for  a  test 
player  who  can  hope? 

Then,  of  course,  the  length  of  county  programmes  is 
a  drawback.  In  old  days  there  would  not  have  been 
so  many  gentlemen  bats  if,  week  in  and  out,  they  had 
had  to  play.  But  things  must  be  dealt  with  as  they 
are.  It  is  only  possible  to  express  the  conviction  that 
these  young  Blues,  especially  those  who  played  this 
year,  are  worth  a  trial.  Kent  has  not  been  afraid  of 
young  men.  Colonial  players  have  not  been  imported 
where  hops  are  grown.  There  is  also  another  factor 
which  I  think  is  deserving  of  consideration,  and  it  is 
that  the  length  of  a  player’s  athletic  existence  has 
materially  increased  in  recent  years.  This  is  due  to 
the  cult  of  physical  fitness.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly, 
men  drink  less  and  eat  less  than  they  did.  Our 
cricketers  are  for  the  most  part  most  temperate  men. 
In  old  days  the  professional  was  liable  to  be  tempted 
with  drink.  But  those  times  are  past.  I  attribute  a 
good  deal  of  this  step  towards  sobriety  to  the  influence 
of  the  training  that  professional  football  teams  undergo. 
As  an  example  of  fitness,  take  the  case  of  C.  B.  Fry. 
He  is  quite  as  fit  to  play  as  ever  he  was,  but  he  has  not 
the  time  to  devote  to  the  game.  That  is  where  the 
trouble  has  come  in.  But  the  length  of  the  playing  life  of 
the  modern  cricketer  undoubtedly  blocks  the  chance  of 
promotion.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  lawn  tennis. 
The  veterans  hold  their  own  wonderfully.  But  how 
carefully  they  live,  and  they  enjoy  health  and  activity, 
and  are  examples  of  the  benefits  of  the  simple  life! 
This  long  life  not  merely  blocks  promotion,  but  as 
a  consequence  the  powers  that  be  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  youngster  has  not  enough  experience.  They  are  as 
unwilling  to  give  him  a  trial  as  the  solicitor  uncle  is 
to  give  the  briefless  barrister  his  first  brief.  They 
forget  that  as  men  get  older  only  the  few  exceptions 
like  Hayward  (witness  his  last  score  for  his  county 
against  Australia)  are  worthy  their  places  in  great 
teams.  The  youngster  who  can  field  or  steal  runs  and 
hustle  the  other  side  is  worth  something.  As  for  ex¬ 
perience — well,  he  has  had  his  big  school  matches,  and 
he  has  played  in  the  University  match.  One  wants  to 
be  a  Blue  for  the  first  time  to  understand  what  a  real 
needle  means. 

So  much  for  the  old  and  the  young.  The  youngster 
must  be  taken  up,  or  if  not,  he  will  become  a  golfer, 
or  join1  those  new  golf  clubs  like  Stoke  Poges  and  Wey- 
bridge,  where  he  can  get  tennis  and  even  croquet 
as  well.  I  have  not  the  list  of  M.C.C.  matches  before 
me.  But  that  club,  if  it  got  some  of  the  youngsters 
to  play  in  the  Long  on  a  tour  against  the  second-class 
northern  counties  and  the  second  elevens  of  teams  like 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  would  develop  their  cricket 
enormously,  and  perhaps  reveal  the  gem  that  some  county 
would  desire.  Despite  the  self-effacement,  of  the  Long 
family,  the  men  are  still  there,  and  splendid  if  only  they 
had  the  chance.  It  may  be  thought  that  one  is  wrong  in 
one  s  estimation  of  the  players,  for  Lord  Harris  has  been 
very  severe  on  the  modern  teaching  to  hook  everything 
to  leg.  It  is  pretty  certain  this  stroke  is  used  too 
much,  and  the  drive  is  lost  or  not  practised.  This  may 
be  a  pity.  But  these  criticisms  on  dearth  of  bats  and 
bowlers  are  greatly  a  matter  of  weather.  B or  the  most 
part  the  bowler  has  been  top-dog  this  season.  A  few 
weeks’  hot  weather  and  we  shall  be  told  that  the  bat 
ought  to  be  narrowed  and  the  wicket  widened.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  climate  and  the  English  memory  are  equally  fickle. 
For  example,  my  correspondent  is  deadly  depressed 
about  the  Gentlemen  and  Players,  He  could  not  get 
to  Lord’s  this  year.  The  score  sheet  in  all  its  bare 
blankness  is  all  he  remembers  in  his  agony.  He  forgets 


the  Players  had  all  the  luck.  The  rain  twice  made 
their  Avicket  easy,  while  the  Gentlemen  had  to  contend 
with  a  drying  wicket.  The  professional  bowling  was 
good.  Plad  the  weather  been  normal  the  match  would 
have  been  a  great  one  to  watch.  The  assistant  secretary 
type  has  strengthened  the  Gentlemen  for  this1  game,  at 
all  events. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  my  kindly  correspondent 
to  read  the  Daily  Telegraph.  That  illustrious  journal 
finds  the  cause  of  the  defeat  in  two  Test  matches  to  be 
the  deleterious  effects  of  Free  Trade.  Silly  old  Free 
Trade !  We  ought  to  have  lost  the  first  match  as  well, 
and  Warner’s  team  ought  never  to  have  collared 
those  ashes.  What  nonsense !  But  it  may  amuse  the 
despondent. 


THE  LEG  CURE. 

(A  paper  has  recently  been  started  in  France  which  will  be  a. 
friend  ...  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  their  legs  fit,  etc.) 

Gentles,  you  perchance  whose  lively 
Spirits  have  come  downy  peg, 

Why  this  sad  and  ceaseless  sighing 
From  the  beds  where  you  are  lying 
In  your  miserable  attics? 

You  have  not,  like  Mr.  W egg, 

Wooden  stumps,  but  the  rheumatics 
In  your  legs. 

Ladies,  you  who  seem  to.  suffer 
With  the  aches  you  never  had, 

When  you  tripped  it  long  and  lightly 
On  fantastic  tootsies  nightly, 

Swreetest  strains  around  you  stealing— 

Manly  arms,  too  why  so  sad, 

Just  because  your  limbs  are  feeling 
Rather  bad? 

Youthful  sportsmen,  you  whose  legs-  are 
SAvelling  with  some  nasty  bruise, 

Gained,  no  doubt,  through  keeping  wicket 
In  the  pleasant  game  of  cricket, 

Rouse  you  from  your  bed  of  sorrow 
For  I  bring  you  cheering  news  : 

You  shall  heal  these  lumps  to-moirow 
If  you  choose. 

iEsculapius  ne’er  discovered 

Half  so  much  as  those  who  say 
They  can  cure  all  leg  diseases, 

Change  the  weft  of  stern  Lachesis ; 

Never  yet  has  sweet  Hygeia 
Shown  a  mortal  man  the  way. 

But  they’ll  do  it — should  you  be  a 
Fool  and  pay  I 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

- K* - 

Q  OME  sound  sense  was  talked  at  the  meeting  of 
O  motorists  to  consider  the  question  of  the  new  taxes 
at  Caxton  Hall  last  week,  and  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George* 
can  be  induced  to  adopt  some  of  the  views  expressed 
so  much  the  better.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  action  has  been  taken  too 
late  in  the  day  to  have  very  much  effect.  If  repre¬ 
sentations  had  been  made  with  sufficient  force  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of 
motorists,  something  might  have  been  achieved.  As  its 
is  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
taxes  will  go  through  pretty  well  in  the  form  origin¬ 
ally  proposed.  Nor  are  motorists  by  any  means  agreed 
among  themselves  on  points  of  detail.  Even  on  the 
question  of  rating,  for  instance,  sharp  differences  re¬ 
vealed  themselves,  though  there  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  the  unit  system  Avould  be  much  fairer  than  the 
rough  and  ready  system  of  classification  proposed, 
under  which  a  39  h.p.  car  Avill  have  to  pay  £10  10s.,- 
and  one  of  41  h.p.  £21. 

The  Automobile  Association  has  given  proof  once 
again  of  the  vigour  and  enterprise  with  which  it  is 
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conducted  by  the  introduction  of  its  new  scheme  for 
undertaking  the  legal  defence  of  such  of  its  members 
as  happen  to  get  into  trouble.  The  step  is  certainly 
a  bold  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  its 
announcement  has  already  brought  in  hundreds  of 
new  members.  When,  however,  it  is  gravely  argued 
that  another  result  of  the  move  will  be  to  discourage 
scorching  one  may,  perhaps,  take  leave  to  differ.  The 
suggestion  put  forward  is  that  drivers  will  not  wish 
to  appear  too  frequently  on  the  Association’s  legal 
defence  list,  and  thus  will  practise  restraint — which 
is  ingenious  if  not  convincing.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  Association  will  reserve  the  right 
to^  withhold  its  services  in  the  case  of  notorious 
offenders.  .  With  this  latest  addition  to  its  “  benefits  ” 
the  Association  certainly  offers  wonderful  value  for 
its  two  guineas  subscription. 

On  the  subject  of  the  recent  Scottish  Trials,  the 
official  results  of  which  have  now  appeared,  a  well- 
informed  correspondent,  who  acted  as  one  of  the 
Observers,  sends  me  an  interesting  letter.  “Taking 
them  generally,’  he  writes,  “I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
what  useful  purpose  is  served,  either  to  the  public  or 
the  trade,  by  these  trials.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  it 
is  about  the  best  they  can  do  to  severely  test  the  cars 
in  the  length  of  time  available,  and  I  don’t  hold  with 
the  trade  in  objecting  to  the  route  as  being  ridiculously 
severe.  No  doubt  few  cars  will  ever  be  asked  to  climb 
any  such  hills  as  we  went  over  in  their  normal  existence, 
but  to  put  a  car  on  ordinary  roads  for  a  week  would  be 
a  farce.  As  it  was,  I  heard  the  complaint  by  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  better  make  of  cars  that 
the  cheap  cars  nowadays  were  good  enough  for  a  twelve¬ 
month’s  wear  without  failure,  and,  therefore,  by  enter¬ 
ing  their  cars  of  infinitely  better  make  and  design,  they 
stood  little  chance  in  a  week’s  run  to  demonstrate  their 
superior  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  their  particular  car  by  chance  de¬ 
veloped  some  latent  flaw,  to  which  the  very  best  engi¬ 
neering  structure  is  liable,  the  result  was  simply  to 
puff  the  cheap  car  at  their  expense.  As  a  case  in  point, 


I  was  on  one  of  the  highest-class  cars  among  those 
entered.  We  had  had  practically  a  non-stop  run  till 
the  last  day,  when  we  broke  our  differential,  and  as 
we  were  stranded  hopeless  by  the  side  of  the  road,  a 
vastly  inferior  small  car  went  by,  having  kept  up  its 
steady  “  tut,  tut,  tut  ”  up  hill  and  down  dale  without  a 
hitch — save  for  the  hills  whhsh  were  quite  outside  its 
power — all  the  way.  That  made  me  think.” 

Why  do  some  motorists  entertain  such  extraordinary 
objection  to  the  ten-mile  limits  enforced  in  certain 
towns  and  villages  ?  It  is  really  rather  difficult  to 
understand.  In  practice  not  the  slightest  serious  in¬ 
convenience  is  entailed.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  slow¬ 
ing  down  for  a  few  minutes,  which  really  involves  no 
hardship  Avhatever.  Doubtless,  if  all  drivers  were  con¬ 
siderate  such  restrictions  would  be  unnecessary.  Doubt¬ 
less,  too,  it  would  frequently  be  possible  to  exceed  the 
prescribed  speed  without  the  slightest  risk  to  any 
one.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  dnivers  are  not  con¬ 
siderate,  and  so  one  and  all  are  restricted.  Why, 
however,  the  practice  should  be  accounted  such  an  in¬ 
tolerable  grievance  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  “Owen  John,”  in  the  Autocar , 
who  often  writes  quite  sensibly,  positively  foaming  at 
the  mouth  on  the  subject:  — 

Every  ten-mile  limit  post  drives  motoristfe,  away  to  spend  their 
money  in  places  where  such  fooleries  do  not  exist,  and  some  day 
perhaps,  those  responsible  for  them  will  realise  their  pound- 
foolishness. 

All  I  can  say  on  this  is  that  the  motorist  who  is  driven 
away  from  England  by  the  ten-mile  limits  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  catalogue  of  fools  himself. 

Accounts  of  the  Frankfort  Aeronautical  Exhibition 
afford  a  striking  notion  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Germans  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  problems 
of  the  air,  and  provoke  unpleasing  comparisons  with 
the  amount  of  progress  which  has  been  effected  at  the 
present  time  under  the  same  head  in  this  country.  What 
is'  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  exhibits  are  of  German  design  and 


There  can  be  nothing  wrong  with  a  car  that  can  go  through  nine  official  reliability 
trials  without  a  mechanical  stop,  can  there  ?  It’s  worth  consideration.  The  car?  Why! 


THE 

SILENT 


MODELS  : 

14  h.p.  £425  ; 
20  h.p.  £530. 


of  course.  And  its  performance  in  the  recent  hill-climb  at  Keltleby  stamps  it 
as  a  car  of  exceptional  hill-climbing  powers.  Sunbeam  reliability  and  chain- 

drive  efficiency  are  proverbial. 


Catalogue  on  request. 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Upper  Villiers  St.,  Wolverhampton. 

London  Agents  :  J.  KEELE  &  CO.,  72,  New  Bond  Street. 


“  FONDROLINE  ”  MOTOR  OIL 


IV  o 


Possesses  the  necessary  properties  specified  by  Eminent  Authorities  on  the  lubrication  of  internal  combustion 
engines.  The  high  flash  point  indicates  that  it  will  not  be  wasted  by  volatising  from  the  cylinder  walls. 

The  evaporation  at  400°  F.  is  only  2-5 °f0  in  2  hours. 

The  viscosity  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  fatty  substances  which  could  gum. 

Full  analytical  figures  furnished  if  required. 

I  his  is  the  most  perfect  Motor  Oil  obtainable,  and  by  using  it  always, 

Motorists  will  effect  a  very  considerable  saving*  in  consumption 
and  a  big  reduction  in  their  maintenance  bill.  ’ 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  DEALERS. 


Manufactured  by — 

LIYETT  FRANK  &  SON,  LTD 

22,  BOROUGH  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


*5 


Celebrated 
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manufacture,  while  praise  has  also  been  bestowed 
on  the  high  standard  of  workmanship  displayed  through¬ 
out.  Teutonic  invention  is  evidently  vigorous.  “  The 
Germans,”  writes  one  visitor,  “  favour  complicated 
machines  with  weird  propellers  and  a  profusion  of 
planes.  One  propeller  which  I  saw  was  like  a  spiral 
staircase,  with  several  off-shoots.  Provision  was  made 
for  upwards  of  fifty  propellers  on  another  model.” 

In  connection  with  this  exhibition,  the  Continental 
Tyre  and  Rubber  Company  write  to  point  out  that  they 
are  well  represented  with  examples  of  their  famous 
“  Continental  ”  fabrics,  photographs,  and  so  on,  includ¬ 
ing  a  huge  balloon  made  of  their  material,  which, 
although  a  veteran  of  twelve  years’  standing,  is  still 
perfectly  intact,  and  makes  frequent  ascents. 

Meanwhile  the  energies  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  in  this  country  seem  to  be  chiefly  expended  in 
forming  societies  and  associations  of  more  or  less 
doubtful  utility.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list,  I 
notice,  is  the  Women’s  Aerial  League,  which  has  been 
formed  under  distinguished  auspices  “  to  give  what 
help  it  could  so  that  the  country  might  take  its  proper 
place  among  the  nations  in  this  new  question  of  avia¬ 
tion.”  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  the  ladies  to  offer  their 
assistance  in  this  way,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  ungallant  to  doubt  if  any  practical  benefit  is 
likely  to  accrue  from  their  exertions.  Still,  one  should 
never  forget,  I  suppose,  how  Rome  was  saved. 

So  few  successes  have  fallen  to  British  firms  in 
international  motoring  events  hitherto,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  racing  boat  Ursula  in  the 
races  at  Kiel  the  other  day  must  be  reckoned  an  event 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  boat,  which  was  specially  built  for  the  Duke 
by  the  Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company,  won  the 
International  Race  at  Monaco  recently  under  the  name 
of  W olseley  Siddeley  II.,  running  then  at  the  record 
speed  of  34.5  knots.  Row  it  has  followed  up  that 
success  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a  not  less  noteworthy 
victory  in  German  waters.  Congratulations  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


WOMAN. 


MANNERS  FOR  WOMEN. 

T  Christie’s  the  other  day  I  noticed  a  woman  push¬ 
ing  her  way  into  a  crowded  sale-room.  Obviously 
an  onlooker  only,  of  discreet  age,  and  clad  in  white 
muslin,  flowing  scarf,  and  flapping  hat,  she  might  have 
been  a  Chelsea  art  student.  An  elderly  bidder,  who, 
by  arriving  early,  had  secured  a  seat  on  some  steps  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  rose  from  his  seat  for  an  instant  to 
get  a  better  view  of  a  picture.  Instantly  the  muslin- 
clad  woman  seized  the  opportunity  to  push  in  behind 
him-,  effectually  preventing  him  from  sitting  down  again 
in  his  place.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  woman  who,  entering  a  crowded 
carriage  on  tube  or  railways,  instead  of  proving  her 
independence  by  strap-hanging,  looks  ostentatiously 
up  and  down  until  some  unfortunate  male,  goaded 
by  the  reproach  silent  and  the  tyranny  of  early 
precept,  offers  her  his  seat.  More  often  than  net  she 
does  not  even  thank  him.  There  is  her  suffragist 
counterpart,  again,  who  will  refuse  the  proffered  seat 
with  equal  rudeness.  Volumes  might  be  written  of  the 
inconsiderateness  of  women  at  booking-offices,  of  their 
fights  for  omnibuses1,  of  their  savagery  a-t  sales.  What 
woman  recognises  willingly  the  order  of  the  “  queue  ” 
— the  queue,  by  the  way,  has  educational  advantages 
if  no  other — or  the  sanctity  of  the  turned-down  chair 
of  the  restaurant?  What  is  the  wearing  of  immoderately 
big  hats  but  the  literal  flaunting  of  privilege  in  other 
people’s  faces? 

The  woman  not  at  home  is  some  justification  for  the 
woman  at  home.  For  as  she  puts  on  her  hat,  she  takes 
off  her  manners.  For  this  attitude  the  High  Schoolsi 
arc  no  doubt  partly  responsible.  The  High  School 
manner,  or  lack  of  manner,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Chiefly  it  consists  in  never  recognising 


those  it  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  be 
polite  to  recognise.  Other  schools  have  followed  the 
lead  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  result  is  a  generation 
of  women  not  so  much  unmannerly  as  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  manners.  To  the  desire  for  recognition 
is  also  due  the  habitual  rudeness  of  woman.  To  many 
people  besides  women  originality  consists  in  doing  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  was  done  before.  Formerly 
women  were  taught  to  please  now  they  are  taught  to 
displease- — it  must  be  admitted  with  success.  At  a  dance 
the  other  day  I  overheard  a  girl  telling  a  man  how 
much  balder  he  was  getting.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a.  man  telling  a  girl  how  much  older  she  was  looking. 
True  it  is  that  women,  having  succeeded  in  turning  all 
eyes  upon  them,  find  it  difficult  to  sustain  a  long' 
scrutiny  with  equanimity.  Most  of  us  require  the 
privilege  of  being  invisible  sometimes.  Woman  is 
always  before  the  footlights,  and  she  feels  bound  to 
perform,  all  the  time.  To  be  rude  is  to  prove  her  inde¬ 
pendence ;  rude  she  will  be  with  all  her  might. 

The  truth  is  that  women’s  manners  were  never  based 
upon  a  very  sure  foundation.  For  what  was  this 
foundation  but  the  desire  to  please  men?  They  have 
never  been  over-polite  to  their  own  sex,  regarding 
themselves — I  apologise  for  the  -term: — as  one  vast 
harem  where  every  one  struggled  to  be  favourite.  It 
is  no  longer  considered  desirable  to  please  men;  ergo, 
the  total  disappearance  of  good  manners  on  the  part  of 
women.  Now  they  are  merely  equitably  rude — another 
illustration  of  the  law  of  contraries  to  which  they  are; 
at  present  pinning  their  hopes. 

Looked  at  in  the  broader  sense.  Women  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  following  the  natural  course  of  evolution  of 
the  under-dog.  For  to  excel  in  bad  manners  marks  a 
crucial  point  in  the  career  of  any  one.  Really  bad 
manners  are  the  mark  of  the  under-dog  who  has  grown 
tired  of  his  situation  without  yet  being  able  to  better 
himself.  We  have  heard  the  same  complaints  of  the 
British  workman,  of  the  domestic  servant.  While 
preaching  freedom,  with  all  our  might,  we  consider  it 
bad  form  of  the  lower  class  to  ape  the  upper  class,  of 
the  subjugated  race  to  claim  the  privileges  of  the  sub¬ 
jugating  race.  King  Charles  no  doubt  thought  Crom¬ 
well  was  lacking  in  manners ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
bitterly  resented  the  impertinence  of  the  mob  who 
demanded  the  Reform  Bill.  All  through  civilisation 
the  filtering  up  of  the  lower  class  into  the  higher  has 
been  productive  of  bad  manners  generally.  At  the 
same  time  the  world  has  declared  for  manners  before 
morals.  The  Restoration  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
Puritans’  lack  of  manners.  Bad  manners  may  make  a 
diversion;  prolonged,  they  invariably  end  in  alienating 
sympathy. 

Women  have  always  been  supposed  to  be  illogical. 
It  is  really  their  logic  which  makes  them  consistently 
ill-mannered.  Like  children,  they  will  recognise  justice' 
where  they  would  not'  understand  equity.  Given  a 
theory  they  exploit  it  ad  absurdum.  You  accept  a  man’s 
seat  without  thanking  him ;  you  slap  the  face  of  an 
Inspector  Jarvis  with  equal  equanimity.  But  men  are 
not  all  Inspector  Jarvises  accepting  buffets  with  a 
Homeric  smile.  War  cannot  be  waged  in  kid  glove.®, 
yet  there  is  no  stricter  code  of  etiquette  than  among 
duellists.  Before  very  long  women  will  have  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  unwritten  code'  of  good  manners,  from  which 
men  only  deviate  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  cads. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

VIII. — A  House  at  the  Seaside. 

The  bad  seaside  landlady  is  an  unsatisfactory  target. 
One  often  longs  to  say  things  loud  and  long  to  her. 
But  for  two  brief  months  in  the  year,  when  the  season 
is  at  its  height,  she  discards  her  winter  desire  to  please 
for  a  haughty  “Take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude,  which  is 
distinctly  disconcerting.  She  knows  that  the  supply 
of  houses  is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  her  spirit 
swells  within  her.  Most  people — mothers',  with  spade- 
and-pail-children— prefer  the  known  to  the  probable, 
and  adopt  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  as  less  appalling 
than  a  hurried  move.  They  cannot  be  sure  of  finding 
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the  pearl  of  great  price — the  good  seaside  landlady,  of 
whom,  Heaven  be  thanked,  there  are  many. 

Last  week-end  Smithson  asked  me  to  come  down  to 
stay  with  him,  his  wife,  and  the  children,  in  their  lodg¬ 
ings  by  the  sea.  The  invitation  was  given  to  me 
before  they  left  town. 

“  We  have  got  a  ripping  house,”  said  Smithson, 
“  capital  sea  view,  hot  and  cold  water  bath,  and  the 
place  has  been  newly  furnished  and  decorated.  It  has 
a  tennis  court.” 

Of  course,  I  am  a  selfish  bachelor,  and  though  I  am 
very  fond  of  children  at  intervals,  I  should  hate  four 
weeks  of  sand-strewn,  sand-shoed,  bathing-towelled, 
four-childrened  discomfort.  I  gently  hinted  this  to 
Mrs.  Smithson,  and  said  if  I  ever  married  and  had 
children  I  should  go  to  an  hotel  and  send  the  children 
into  lodgings  with  the  nurses,  and  see  them  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals.  She  merely  looked  at  me  with  that 
horribly  prophetic  eye  -with  which  all  happily  married 
women  look  at  bachelors,  and  murmured  “  Wait.”  I 
do,  and  probably  shall. 

Have  you  seen  this  paradise?”  I  queried. 

No,  but  the  landlady  has  written  us  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  it  seems  wonderfully  cheap.” 

I  hate  being  a  wet  blanket,  for  enthusiasm  is  rare, 
but  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  a  premonition  of 
sorrow. 

They  had  been  there  a  week  when  I  arrived.  But 
they  were  not  happy. 

The  house  was  in  a  back  street. 

“Where  is  the  sea-view?”  I  said,  as  kindly  as  I 
could. 

Smithson  took  me  to  the  top  attic — used  as  a  night 
nursery — and  gazing  forth,  between  two  chimneys,  I 
caught  a  far-off  glimpse  of  the  sun-lit  sea. 

I  looked  at  Smithson.  “Any  other  complaints?”  I 
asked  him. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  grim  reply. 

We  went  to  the  bath-room ;  it  was  true  there  were  hot 
and  cold  water  taps,  but  the  hot-water  tap  merely  dupli¬ 
cated  the  cold-water  supply.  Then  he  took  me  to  the 
dining-room  and  drawing-room.  Even  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  auctioneer  selling  for  executors  would  have 
hesitated  to  term  the  furniture  new.  We  saw  the 
garden ;  the  tennis  court  might  be  fit  for  play  if  it  were 
re-turfed  and  lengthened. 

“Hardly  comes  up  to  the  description,  does  it?”  he 
growled. 

“No.  I  am  afraid  that  the  landlady  was  an  expert.” 

“  Liar  or  witness  ?  ” 

“Why  -split  hairs?  Of  course,  you  know  that  you 
might  have  repudiated  the  transaction— walked  out  and 
found  other  lodgings.” 

“  Really?” 

“Yes;  the  whole  thing  reeks  of  fraud.  You  were 
induced  to  enter  into  the  contract  by  a  representation 
of  certain  facts — sea-view,  hot  and  cold  bath,  good 
furniture,  tennis  court — which  were  false,  and  false  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  landlady,  and  therefore  you  are 
not  bound  to  carry  out  your  part  of  the  business  and 
stay  here  for  a  month  and  pay  her  rent.  Why  didn’t 
you  go  ?  ” 

Smithson  groaned.  I  had  known  him  in  bachelor 
days,  -when  we  travelled  together  and  flitted  lightly 
whither  our  fancy  took  us.  He  pointed  to  four  pails 
and  four  spades,  eight  sand-shoes,  four  towels,  and  other 
things,  and  remarked,  sadly:  “It’s  a  business  moving 
all  that,  and  we  might  have  got  worse.” 

I  sympathised  and  agreed. 

We  had  supper  together  and  fell  a-talking.  The 
nurses  had  co-opted  the  children. 

“It’s  worth  remembering,”  I  said,  “that  there  are 
certain  things  you  have  a  right  to  expect  when  you  take 
lodgings  or  a  furnished  house — apart  altogether  from 
the  rights  you  would  have  here,  where  a  deliberate 


fraud  has  been  practised  upon  'you.  The  law  says  that 
a  furnished  house  must  be  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation  tvhen  the  tenant  comes  in.” 

“  What  does  that  mean  in  ordinary  language?”  Mrs. 
Smithson  is  a  far  cleverer  woman  than  she  allows  to 
appear.  Perhaps  she  has  appreciated  Smithson. 

“Well,”  I  answered,  “if  you  will  forgive  me  men¬ 
tioning  it,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  seaside  lodg¬ 
ings  are  not  always  as — as ” 

“Tenantless?”  she  hazarded. 

“  Exactly.  There  are  other  occupants  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  kind  that  are  apt  to  prey  upon — - — -” 

“The  pound  of  flesh?”  Smithson  had  gone  to  fetch 
a  pipe,  so  she  could  shine  without  fear  of  outshining 
him. 

I  smiled  in  acknowledgment  of  her  discernment. 

“  Yes.  In  the  event  of  that  difficulty,  or  if  you  find 
the  drains  are  wrong,  you  would  be  entitled  to  leave 
the  place  at  once  and  refuse  to  pay  any  rent.  But  one 
word  of  warning.  These  things  must  be  wrong  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenancy ;  the  law  does  not  expect  the 
landlord  to  be  responsible  during  the  tenancy.  So  that 
if  the  drains  are  all  right  when  you  come  in,  but  go 
wrong  while  you  are  there,  you  would  not  be  entitled 
then  to  cry,  ‘  The  bargain’s  off,’  and  stroll  out  leaving 
the  landlord  lamenting.” 

At  the  moment  we  heard  Smithson  coming  downstairs. 
His  speed  denoted  some  agitation.  He  went  straight 
out  of  the  house,  evidently  in  a  hurry  for  something. 

“  I  expect  he  has  run  out  of  tobacco,”  murmured  his 
thoughtful  wife. 

We  sat  in  the  gloaming  talking  of  the  ocean  that  we 
could  not  se.e. 

Ere  long  came  the  return  of  Smithson. 

He  had  bought  some  Keating’s  powder. 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

“  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have  pretty  things  as  common¬ 
place  ones.”  That  is  a  platitude  of  frequent  repetition. 
It  is  a  foolish  saying,  because  to  a  person  without 
taste  it  is  anything  but  easy,  and  to  a  person  with  it, 
to  have  commonplace  things  is  not  only  difficult,  but 
a  hard  form  of  discipline.  Pretty  things  are  always 
to  be  found,  even  at  sale  time,  if  one  goes  to  the  right- 
place,  and  takes  the  right  pair  of  eyes  on  the  search. 
“  No  man  ever  brought  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
who  took  not  out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.”  Go  to- 
Liberty’s  with  a  commonplace  mind,  and  doubtless 
among  their  sale-bargains  it  will  find  ordinary  tints, 
select  a  commonplace  length  of  Shantung,  the  least 
artistic  scarf-blouse,  or  the  brocade  which  most  nearly 
conforms  to  the  accepted  conventional  standard.  Only 
high  prices  can  distinguish  beauty  to  a  mind  that 
cannot  see  it  for  itself,  and  when  all  are  reduced  to 
small  sums,  this  valuable  finger-post  is  missing.  'This 
is-,  however,  a  boon  to  those  who  know  the  road  without 
it,  since  it*  gives  them  the  choice  of  all  those  colours 
and  fabrics  which  have  engrafted  the  proper  name 
Liberty  as  an  adjective  on  to  three  European  lan¬ 
guages — and  American  as  well.  From  curtains  to 
pewter,  from  children’s  frocks  to  figured  satin,  the 
happy  purchaser  who  knows  what  she  wants,  and  also, 
in  useful  common  parlance,  “  knows  what’s  what  when 
she  sees  it,”  can  take  her  choice.  And  the  bargain- 
hunter  dwelling  in  her  soul  will  have  a  merry  time. 

Of  all  seasons  for  small  sunshades  to  be  in  fashion  this 
is  the  most  absurd.  The  average  hat  of  the  moment  is 
almost  a  pavilion ;  the  sun  would  have  to  spread  itself  on 
the  ground  to  see  under  it.  Yet  we  continue  to  carry 
sunshades — and  such  sunshades !  They  seemed  small 
when  John  Leech  ladies  held  them  above  scoop  bonnets  ; 
now  they  appear  like  a  portion  of  the  hat-trimming  on 
a  rather  long  stem.  Tire  prettiest  are  those  really  old- 
fashioned,  very  high  and  pointed  in  the  dome, 
made  of  plain  silk,  and  edged  with  fringe  to  match. 
They  have  very  long  handles,  which  bloom  out  into  most 
remarkable  devices ;  heads  of  birds  that  might  frighten 
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an  ornithologist  and  cause  a  panic  at  the  Zoo,  or  leer¬ 
ing  faces  cut  in  opal  matrix.  The  carved  or  inlaid 
handles  are  far  more  charming ;  one,  of  exquisitely 
grained  dark  wood,  is  closely  inlaid  with  gold,  put  in 
in  such  thin  wire  and  such  bewildering  patterns  that  it 
is  almost  like  a  sunny  marking  of  the  wood. 

Jade  and  pink  quartz  are  also  much  in  demand  for 
these  handles,  save,  of  course,  for  those  that  have  a 
hinge  in  the  middle.  These  latter  require  care.  Like 
a  camp  bedstead,  they  are  apt  to  shut  up  without  warn¬ 
ing.  The  real  reason  for  the  revival  of  these  tiny  sun¬ 
shades  is  the  necessity  for  some  shield  that  can  be  used 
while  motoring  without  making  too  much  resistance  to 
the  wind.  The  John  Leech  sunshade  was  found  to  be 
just  the  thing,  and  then  passed  into  favour  for  more 
general  use.  But  for  motoring  the  very  latest  is  an 
ingenious  arrangement  which  is  at  one  moment  protect¬ 
ing  the  head  from  the  fierceness  of  our  July  winter,  and 
at  the  next,  on  the  pressure  of  a  spring,  has  collapsed, 

.  and  bent,  and  folded,  and  shot  itself  inside  its  own 
handle.  We  do  not  all  carry  a  field-marshal’s  baton  in 
our  knapsacks,  but  the  smartest  of  us  carry  a  sunshade 
in  our  field-marshal’s  baton.  The  one  is  about  as 
useful  as  the  other  this  year. 

Paris  is  raving  over  a  London  hat — quite  a  change 
from  the  usual  order  of  affairs.  Made  of  cream-coloured 
fine  straw,  with  a  wreath  of  pink  roses,  it  has  a  crown 
of  black  velvet.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  creation  might 
be  perfect,  or  it  might  be  perfectly  abominable.  Paris, 
it  seems,  approves,  although  English  headgear  usually 
annoys  it  very  much.  When  the  Queen  of  Spain 
married,  Paris  held  up  its  hands  in  horror  over  her 
English  hats.  So  quiet!  So  simple!  More  suitable 
for  a  young  English  miss  than  for  the  consort  of  a 
European  throne.  Hot  even  the  reflection  that  the  bride 
happened  to  be  a  young  English  miss  consoled  the 
Parisians  for  the  fact  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  to 
wear  plain  straw  hats  with  a  single  feather  round  the 
crown,  or  a  wreath  of  flowers.  But  matters  improved 
later,  when  orders  from  Spain  poured  into  Paris  for 
isuch  hats,  for  they  cost  about  half  the  price  of  the  liead- 
.gear  the  milliners  would  have  liked  to  see  in  the  trous¬ 
seau — but  the  Spanish  ladies  paid  the  same  prices  1 

We  are  always  hearing  that  men’s  dress  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  Cavalier  splendour  and  Georgian 
iridescence.  No  longer  is  the  black  and  white  of 
civilisation  to  rule;  no  longer  shall  the  straight  line 
confine  the  art  of  the  tailor.  The  glories  of  yesterday  are 
to  be  revived  to-morrow.  With  all  the  announcements 
what  happens  after  all?  One  year  the  King  wears  a 
flowered  waistcoat.  Another  year  a  bold  man  gets  into 
a  plum-coloured  dress-coat.  Three  or  four  enthusiasts 
don  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings.  A  roll-collar 
sends  a  thrill  down  the  Bow.  And  Savile-row  goes  on 
its  way  unperturbed.  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  peach-bloom 
satin  remains  a  memory,  and  the  plumes  of  the  Cavalier 
wave  only  in  the  draughts  of  the  footlights.  The  latest- 
announcement  deals  with  blue  hats  for  men.  Deep  and 
dark  blue,  of  course,  like  the  ocean,  but  still  blue. 
.The  argument  is  that  the  King  wears  blue  frock-coats 


(with  a  side  argument  in  favour  of  green  or  brown  as 
well),  so  why  should  not  men  wear  blue  top-hats?  Well, 
perhaps  they  will,  but  it  is  difficult  to  visualise.  The 
tall  hat  is  not  a  flexible  subject  for  artistic  treatment. 
To  the  contriver  of  posters  it  is  invaluable,  but  serious 
art  views  it  with  distrust,  although  Rembrandt  might 
have  done  wonders  with  it.  No,  it  must  grow  a  curl  to 
its  brim  before  it  can  bloom  into  new  colours.  The  oak 
and  the  greenwood  tree,  as  the  poet  reminds  us,  remain 
oak  and  greenwood  no  matter  what  we  do  to  them;  and 
the  dyed  tall-hat  would  still  be  the  rigid  and  conven¬ 
tional  object  that  it  is  to-day,  made  pathetic  by  its 
attempt  to  disguise  its  dignity  beneath  a  coloured 
sportiveness. 

LETTER  FROM  “MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — Mrs.  Grundy  has  been  having  a  good 
deal  to  say  of  late  about  girls  and  roller-skating.  It 
seems  that  one  or  two  have  been  rather  captivated  by 
the  good  looks  cf  the  experts  in  becoming  uniform  who 
give  lessons  in  the  art  of  rinking,  and  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  give  costly  presents  to  these  young  men.  As 
a  consequence,  mothers  have  taken  alarm,  and  are  for¬ 
bidding  their  daughters  to  attend  the  rinks  in  certain 
towns.  The  innocent  often  suffer  for  the  foolishness  of 
others.  Rinking  is  a  very  fascinating  pastime,  and  a 
healthy  one  as  well.  But  the  indiscretions  of  a  few  girls 
and — so  says  report — young  married  women  have  for¬ 
bidden  it  to  the  many. 

Eloral  decoration  has  now  become  an  art  indeed.  A 
recent  instance  of  this  was  to  be  seen  in  the  cleverness 
with  which  one  of  our  florists,  at  the  request  of  a  wealthy 
American  hostess,  matched  the  flowers  on  her  dinner- 
table  to  the  tints  of  the  exquisite  old  Dresden  service 
used  onjthe  occasion.  The  night  the  Queen  dined  with 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester  the  tables  were  done  with 
the  most  perfect  pink  roses,  and  the  staircase  was  all  * 
pink  roses  and  hydrangeas.  At  a  big  dance  in  Upper 
Brook-street  the  Ladies  Marjorie  and  Diana  Manners 
were  drawn  round  the  room  in  a  shell-shaped  carriage 
completely  covered  with  flowers.  From  this  they  handed 
floral  favours  to  the  guests.  It  was  a  pretty  notion. 

A  day  or  two  since  we  visited  the  Travel  and  Sports 
Exhibition  at  Olympia,  and  heard  part  of  Mr.  Harry  do 
Windt’s  lecture  on  his  land  journey  from  Paris  to  New 
York,  illustrated  by  views.  We  were  just  in  time  to  see 
some  pictures  of  the  awful  exile  settlements  in  Arctic 
Siberia.  Then  we  went  to  see  some  of  Baden-Pcwell’s 
boy  scouts  in  their  camping-ground  in  the  annexe.  Long 
green  rugs  are  laid  down,  and  make  a  very  fair  represen¬ 
tation  of  turf.  They  gave  us  scouting  displays,  and 
played  camp  games.  The  solemnity  of  a  young  sentry 
amused  us  much.  He  took  camp  life  very  seriously  as 
he  marched  up  and  down  with  a  broomstick  for  a  rifle 
on  his  shoulder. 

Then  we  sent  a  message  from  the  Marconi  station  in 
the  annexe  to  the  large  one  in  the  hall.  The  fierce 
little  click-click  made  by  the  machinery  and  the  dazzling 
glare  of  the  electric  sparks  were  all  that  we  understood 
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of  the  wonder-working  apparatus,  but  the  young  man 
in  charge  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  explain.  Poor 
young  man ! 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  aeroplanes  at  the  exhibit  of 
the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  find  that  it  was  founded  so  long  ago  as  1866. 
The  Aero  Club  and  the  Aeroplane  Club  have  also 
exhibits.  The  one  full-sized  aeroplane  that  we  saw  is 
not  at  all  of  an  inviting  character  to  the  lover  of  ease 
in  locomotion.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  drop  one 
through  into  space  on  the  smallest  provocation.  But, 
of  course,  these  impressions  are  due  to  our  ignorance. 
However,  much  as  I  dislike  the  crossing  on  a  Channel 
boat,  I  prefer  it  to  an  adventure  on  an  aeroplane. 

We  could  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  over  the  very 
interesting  loan  section.  There  is  a  collection  of  old 
and  historic  oars  and  of  coats  and  badges  won  on  the 
Thames.  The  golf  clubs  and  ball  used  by  King  Edward, 
when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  played  his  first  and  only 
game  in  Scotland,  on  the  Musselburgh  finks,  are  shown, 
and  the  explanatory  paragraph  tells  us  that  his  Majesty 
was  at  that  time  being  educated  under  a  special  tutor  at 
the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

We  had  one  of  the  few  fine  evenings  of  the  season  for 
our  visit  to  the  Earl’s.  Court-  Exhibition,  our  square 
party  beginning  the  evening  with  the  Red  Man’s  Camp. 
The  performance  in  the  Empress  Theatre  showed  us 
the  braves  and  the  squaws  pitching  their  tents  for  a 
night’s  encampment,  the  women  working  as  hard  as  the 
men.  In  the  dawn  they  appeared  in  full  warpaint  and 
feathers  and  sang  a  remarkably  unmusical  song  to  the 
rising  sun,  followed  by  an  incantation  apparently 
addressed  to  a  bucketful  of  steaming  water.  This, 
however,  meant  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  for 
breakfast.  As  they  sang,  they  tittipited  about  with 
funny  little  steps  that  seemed  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
dignity  of  warriors  supposed  to  be  stoical  and  reserved. 

The  active  scenes  were  interesting,  such  as  the 
lassoing  of  the  cattle  and  the  riding  of  bucking  horses 
by  cowboys  and  cowgirls.  One  of  the  latter  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  very  clever,  and  graceful  as  well.  The  per¬ 
formance  'concluded  with  a  representation  of  the  Black 
Hawk  massacre,  and  we  actually  saw1  a  girl  “  scalped.” 
It  was  done  in  the  gentlest  and  most  considerate 
manner,  the  savage  merely  taking  out  a  few  hairpins 
and  removing  a  wig,  which  he  hung  on  his  belt.  The 
Indians  shot  dead  every  one  whom  they  shot  at  all. 
There  were  no  wounded.  All  fell  dead  in  an  instant. 
But  when  the  Indians  were  running  away  from  the 
United  States  soldiers,  they  all  got  off  to  a  man.  Not 
one  was  hit  by  the  very  hot  fire  of  the  military.  That 
did  not  seem  quite  fair. 

As  wo  passed  round  by  the  water-chute  we  came  upon 
the  very  cleverest  bit  of  scene-painting  we  have  ever 
seen,  representing  the  harbour  of  Villefranche  and  the 
American  fleet.  One  comes  upon  it  without  warning, 
and  the  illusion  of  a  great  blue  sea,  stretching  to  the 
far  horizon,  is  complete.  It  was  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  great  expanse  of  ocean  was  not  really  before  us, 
with  warships'  and  smaller  ships  riding  on  its  bosom. 


The  tossing  waves  are  so  wonderfully  painted  that  even 
when  close  to  it  the  art  of  the  thing  is  triumphant. 
,We  even  fancied  ourselves  enjoying  a  sea  breeze! 

It  was  then  time  for  dinner,  and  we  sat  at  a  table  by 
an  open  door-window  of  the  Welcome  Club  and  enjoyed 
a  very  delicious  meal,  beginning  with  lordly  slices  of 
melon  precisely  at  the  correct  point  of  ripeness.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  nicer,  the  salmon  with 
sauce  mousseline  or  the  excellent  mousse  de  jambon  a 
la  champagne,  and  as  to  the1  peches.  a  la  Melba,  there  is 
no  adjective  that  I  can  think  of  quite  good  enough  for 
them.  One  of  our  party  was  a  French  doctor,  and  a 
bit  of  a  gourmet.  He  gave  us  hints  that  I  must  convey 
to  you.  Here  is  one,  out  of  season  just  now,  but  you 
must  remember  it  in  September.  Take  an  oyster  from 
the  shell  and  lay  it  on  caviar,  add  two  drops  of  lemon 
juice  and  two  of  champagne.  The  mouthful  is  then 
ready.  Another  tip  he  gave  us  deals  with  mutton  cutlets. 
Just  when  they  are  to  be  turned  insert  in  each  one  two 
drops  of  good  madeira.  Try  it!  The  band  played 
remarkably  well,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  sitting  out¬ 
side  on  the  lawn,  sipping  our  coffee  and  listening  to 
the  music. 

The  next  time  you  are  thirsty  and  too  hot  and  tired 
to  eat,  try  Wincarnis.  It  not  only  quenches  thirst,  but 
also  nourishes  and  supports  the  system.  In  hot  weather, 
when  so  great  an  amount  of  waste  goes  on,  this  is  a 
very  valuable  property  for  even  the  healthy,  and  much 
more  so  for  invalids.  The  wine  contains,  too,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  malt  extract,  so  useful  in  cases  of 
debility.  Medical  men  are  recommending  it. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Women’s 
Aerial  League.  It  is  its  laudable  intention  to  collect 
funds  with  which  to  build  an  all-British  airship  by 
British  mechanics  and  of  British  material,  in  order  that 
this  industry,  now  in  its1  infancy,  may  be  established  in 
this  country.  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  has  written 
most  encouragingly  about  it.  Several  high  authorities 
on  aeronautics  addressed  the  meeting,  and  various 
resolutions  were  passed.  The  League  has  a  business¬ 
like  programme  before  it,  and  means  to  go  ahead,  if  it 
does  not  go  aloft.  Its  first  idea  is  to  have  an  airship 
built  in  England  at  once.  Politics  were,  of  course,  not 
mentioned  at  the  meeting,  but  I  could  not  help  wonder¬ 
ing  what  would  happen  if  the  League  were  captured 
by  Suffragists. 

There  was  an  interesting  show  of  embroideries  at  the 
newly  started  Athene  Studio,  38,  Wilton-place,  opened 
last  week  as  a  depot  for  embroideries  of  special  designs, 
suited  to  the  different  periods  after  which  rooms  are  to 
be  decorated  by  the  embroideresses.  Viscountess  Hood, 
Lady  Ada  Fitzwilliam,  Lady  Carew,  Lady  MacDonell, 
and  others  are  skilled  in  needlecraft  of  this  description, 
and  beautiful  examples  of  their  work  were  on  view. 
There  appear^  to  be  a  distinct  revival  of  really  artistic 
needlework. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Madge, — Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  reappeared,  after 
a  not  very  prolonged  absence,  last  week  in  Dublin,  and  will  be 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  for  some  time.  They  will,  of  course, 
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be  there  for  the  Horse  Show  week,  the  Horse  Show  always  being 
treated  as  a  State  occasion  by  Viceroyalty.  A  party  of  visitors 
will  be  entertained  for  the  week  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  ;  but 
as  Lord  Aberdeen  is  decidedly  not  a  “  horsey  ”  Viceroy,  although 
he  conscientiously  does  his  duty  by  the  horse,  the  same  Viceregal 
brilliancy  has  not  marked  the  Horse  Shows  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
time  as  in  those  of  Lords  Cadogan  and  Dudley.  However, 
as  there  are  always  crowds  of  the  mighty  at  the  Show  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  society  is  sure  to  be  brilliantly  repre¬ 
sented.  Formerly  Horse  Show  “house  parties”  were  only 
made  up  in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood  and  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  counties ;  now  motors  have  made  a  great  difference, 
and  allow  of  guests  for  the  great  event  being  entertained  in  dis¬ 
tant  counties.  '  When  aviation  is  in  full  swing — or  rather  wing — • 
no  doubt  “house  parties”  will  gather  together  on  your  side  of 
the  Channel  for  the  occasion. 

Last  week  Lord  .and  Lady  Aberdeen  were  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Miss  O'Brien,  niece  of  Lord  O’Brien,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  at  Donnybrook.  The  wedding  reception  was  held  at 
Lord  O’Brien’s  residence,  Airfield,  which  is  just  outside  Dublin. 
The  capital  just  now  is  at  its  emptiest  as  regards  society,  which 
affected  the  attendance  at  the  reception.  Lady  Aberdeen  looked 
very  well  after  her  crossing  of  the  ocean  and  the  labours  of  her 
active  visit  to  Canada  ;  the  scene,  during  her  former  Viceregal 
residence  there,  of  many  of  those  charitable  and  philanthropic 
activities  to  which  she  is  devoted. 

Lord  Liverpool’s  appointment  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  King’s 
Household  caused  much  interest  over  here,  where  he  has  been  so 
well  known  for  several  years  in  various  offices  in  the  Viceregal 
Household.at  Dublin  Castle,  first  as  Capt<  Foljambe,  then  as  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  finally  under  his  present  title.  Until  the  end 
of  last  year  he  held  the  post  of  Chamberlain,  an  arduous  one,  as 
the  invitations  to  Castle  festivities  are  in  the  Chamberlain’s 
hands.  As  everyone  wants  to  be  asked  to  everything,  and  as 
only  half  of  “everyone”  fits  anything,  the  difficulties  of  the 
Chamberlain  are  serious  enough,  and  he  rarely  enjoys  popularity 
with  what  may  be  called  the  submerged  half.  Lord  Liverpool 
married  in  Ireland  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Monck, 
whose  picturesque  residence,  Chaleville,  adjoins  the  demesne  of 
Powerscourt  at  Enniskerry.  Lord  Monk  is  part  owner  with 
Lord  Powerscourt  of  the  renowned  “  Dargle,”  the  beautiful  glen 
some  miles  from  the  favourite  seaside  resort,  Bray. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  are  expected  to  spend 
some  months  at  Lismore  Castle  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
It  is  a  picturesique  and  stately  place  on  the  Blackwater.  Curragh- 
more,  Lord  Waterford’s  place,  is  within  easy  motor  reach  of 
Lismore.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Waterford  are  sisters,  the 
daughters  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  had  much  connection  with 
Ireland  before  marriage,  being  the  granddaughters  of  that  most 
magnificent  of  Ireland’s  Viceroys  in  the  Victorian  period,  the  first 
Duke  of  Abercorn. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Powerscourt  had  a  garden  party  on  Saturday 
at  Powerscourt,  a  stately  mansion  with  terraced  gardens, 
surrounded  by  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  It  was  worth  going  far,  as  many  did,  to  such  a 
garden  party. — Yours  ever,  Clare. 

Let  me  commend  to  you  pain  des  fraises  as  a  season¬ 
able  delicacy,  prepared  thus  :  — 

Crush  one  pound  of  ripe  strawberries  with  a  spoonful  of  sugar, 
and  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  mix  the  puree  with  a  gill 
of  good  syrup,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  dissolved  gelatine  and  a 
few  drops  of  red  colouring.  When  the  jelly  is  cold  pour  a  little 
into  a  plain  mould,  and  when  it  has  set,  place  a  bottle  filled  with 
cold  water  in  the  centre,  then  fill  the  mould,  round  the  bottle,  with 
jelly.  Bruise  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ripe  strawberries  in  a  basin 
with  a  spoonful  of  sugar  and  a  spoonful  of  maraschino,  mix  them 
with  whipped  cream,  and  two  sheets  of  dissolved  gelatine.  Remove 
tire  bottle  from  the  mould,  fill  the  cavity  with  the  strawberries 
and  cream,  pour  a  little  jelly  on  the  top,  and,  when  set,  serve 
with  a  compote  of  strawberries  round. 

I  tasted  a  most  delicious  vol-au-vent  of  fisli  at  Lucy’s 
and  begged  the  recipe.  Here  it  is  ; — • 

Make  sauce  as  follows. Put  2  ozs.  of  butter  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  when  it  is  melted  dredge  in  a  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
fiour.  Add  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  blade  of 
mace  and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  stir  the  whole  till  it  boils,  then 
let  it  just  simmer  for  five  minutes.  Add  to  it  one  pound  of  boiled 
cod  or  any  fish  freed  from  skin  and  bone  and  flaked.  Remove 
the  mace. 

Peas  a  la  frangaise  are  a  delicate  vegetarian  plat:  — 

Sautez  a  minced  shallot  in  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  stewpan  with¬ 
out  allowing  it  to  acquire  colour.  Then  add  a  finely  minced  fresh 
lettuce,  adding  another  ounce  of  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 
Sweat  the  lettuce  on  the  stove  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  a  pint 
or  more  of  freshly  shelled,  young  green  peas,  sprinkle  them  with 
salt  and  a  teaspoonfui  of  castor  sugar,  put  a  bouquet  of  green 
onions,  parsley  and  mint  in  the  centre,  and  cook  them  on  the  stove 
until  the  peas  are  done.  Knead  an  ounce  of  butter  with  an  ounce 
of  flour,  remove  the  bouquet  and  stir  the  roux  with  the  peas,  cover 
closely,  and  place  it  on  the  hot  stove  for  a  few  moments,  and  dish 
garnished  with  crescent-shaped  croutons  of  fried  bread. 

Gateau  de  biscuit  is  a  delicious  sweet  cake  for  a  dance 
supper  party :  — 

|  lb.  powdered,  sifted  sugar,  i  lb.  flour,  8  yolks,  and  10'  whites 
of  eggs,  a  wineglass  of  orange  wine.  ReaPthe  yolks  with  the 
sugar,  stir  them  one  way,  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  some  time, 
add  the  wine  by  very  slow  degrees,  stirring  all  the  time,  heat  the 
whites  to  a  snow,  and  add  these  very  gradually,  alternately  with 
the  flour  to  the  yolks  and  sugar;  do  not  Stir  it  again  after  the 
last  is  added,  pour  it  into  a,  well-buttered  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven  for  an  hour.  Half  quantities  can  be  used  for  a  smaller 
cake.  The  success  of  this  dish  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
careful  mixing. 


Ever  your  loving  cousin, 


MADGE. 


An  article  on  The  Garden  is  published  on  paqe  184. 

BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King;, 


AUCTION. 


^  TATTERSALLS. 

Messrs.  Tattersall  beg  to  give  NOTICE  that  their  THURSDAY’S 
SALES  at  Knightsbridge  have  commenced  and  will  be  continued 
d  uring  the  season.  Sales  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

CIRENCESTER.  9 

(Founded  1845;  Reorganised  1908.) 

_  Patron — H.  M  KfNG  EDWARD  V!l. 

Chairman —LORD  MORETON  ;  Vice-Chairman — EAliL  BATHURST 
For  Landowners,  Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intendim- 

Colonists,  &c.  » 

Farming  and  Colonial  Branch.  Estate  Management  and  Forestry  Bnm-i, 

1  or  Prospectus  of  Curriculum,  Fees,  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Scholarship' 
Diplomas,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Principal.  NEXT  TERM  begins  October  5tli  P 


Palace  Hotel,  Hastings 

INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  9/-  PER  DAY. 

Telephone:  761  Hastings  or  2300  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “Palace  Hotel,  Hastings,”  or  “Spierpon,  London.” 
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SandowS  Health 

Library 


SANIMW’S  HEALTH  LIBRARY 

ILLUSTRATED 

Vol. 

1 

Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

Vo!. 

2 

Constipation  and  its  Cure 

Vol. 

3 

Liver  Troubles 

Vol. 

4 

Nervous  Disorders  in  Men 

Vol. 

5 

Nervous  Disorders  in  Women 

Vol. 

G 

Obesity  in  Men 

Vol. 

7 

Obesity  in  Women 

Vol. 

8 

Heart  Affections 

Vol. 

9 

Lung  and  Chest  Complaints 

Vol. 

10 

Rheumatism  and  Gout 

Vo!. 

11 

Atieemia :  Its  Cause  and  Cure 

Vol. 

12 

Kidney  Disorders  :  Functional  and 
Chronic 

24  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES. 

Mr.  SANDOW  invites  Readers  of  “TRUTH  ’ 

Who  arc  desirous  of  Improving  their  Health  or  Physical  Condition 

to  consult  him  personally  at  his  Institute  at  32a,  St.  James’s-street,  London,  S.W.,or  if 
this  is  impossible  to  apply  for  copies  of  the  volumes  upon  the  particular  ailment  from 
which  each  suffers.  Mr.  Sandow  makes  no  <harge  for  the  literature  upon  the  subject 
of  his  Exercise  Treatment  for  the  cure  cf  illness  without  medicine,  nor  does  a  visit  of 
inquiry  place  any  obligation  upon  the  caller. 

Mr.  Sandow  would  remind  readers  that  TitUTH  recently  investigated  the  records 
of  hundreds  of  cases  and  published  the  result,  viz,,  that  99  out  of  every  100  were 
substantially ■  benefited ,  and,  94  out  of  e  ter y  100  entirely  cured  by  his  treatment. 

vital  fluid,  but  it  is  blood  lacking-  in 
quality.  All  this  is  fully  explained 
in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s 
Health  Library  under  notice. 

Vo«.  12.  Kidney  Disorders: 

Functional  and  Chronic. 

Many  medical  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  regard  a  course  of 
Sandow’s  Physical  Culture  as  the 
soundest  and  most  certain  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  forms  of  kidney  dis¬ 
order. 

Vol.  13.  Lack  of  Vigour, 

This  volume  is  one  which  should  be 
carefully  read  by  every  man  who  is 


SANDOW’S  HEALTH  LIBRARY 

ILLUSTRATED 

Vol. 

13 

Lack  of  Vigour 

Vol. 

14 

Physical  Deformities  in  Men 

Voi. 

15 

Physical  Deformities  in  Woman 

Vol. 

16 

Functional  Defects  in  Speoch 

Vol. 

17 

Circulatory  Disorders 

Vol. 

18 

Skin  Disorders 

Vol. 

19 

Physical  Development  for  Men 

Vol. 

20 

Everyday  Health 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Health  and  Ailments 

Vol. 

21 

Vol. 

22 

Figure  Culture  for  Women 

Vol. 

23 

Insomnia 

Vol. 

24 

Neurasthenia 

Vol.  1.  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

To  the  dyspeptic  man  or  woman  any 
meansof  obtaining  a  radical  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure  must  be  welcomed  as  a  simple 
godsend.  This  is  the  objectof  this  book¬ 
let,  which  contains  the  secret  of  com¬ 
pute  immunity  from  the  complaint. 

Voi.  2.  Constipation  and  its  Cure. 

The  method  of  application  and 
effects  obtained  by  Mr.  Sandow’s 
system  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture, 
which  permanently  cures  99  out  of 
every  100  cases  suffering  from  this 
complaint,  is  fully  explained  in  tho 
course  of  this  booklet. 

Vol.  3.  Liver  Troubles. 

This  volume  of  the  Sandow  Health 
Library  deals  fully  with  the  ailment 
comprehensively  designated  “  Liver.” 

It  explains  to  the  sufferer  the  means 
by  which  a  speedy  and  lasting  cure 
may  be  obtained. 

VgS.  4.  Nervous  Disorders  in  Evlen. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Sandow  goes  most  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
question,  convincing  the  sufferer  that,  as  in  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  which  have  been  through  his  hands,  he  can  make  Life  again 
a  beautiful  and  joyous  thing  for  him. 

Vol.  5.  Nervous  Disorders  in  Women. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Sandow  makes  it  quite  clear  to  the  lady 
reader  how,  by  a  perfectly  simple,  inexpensive,  and  pleasant 
process,  she  is  enabled  to  banish  any  of  tho  various  forms  of 
nervous  disorders  to  which  women  are  subject. 

Vol.  6.  Obesity  in  Men. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  whole  trouble  may  be 
speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  whilst  the  general  health  is 
improved  out  of  all  recognition. 

Vol.  7.  Obesity  in  Women. 

Mr.  Sandow  points  out  to  the  sufferer  a  safe,  speedy,  and  certain 
method  by  which  she  can  rid  herself  of  this  dangerous  and 
unsightly  ailment. 

Vol.  8.  Heart  Affections. 

Weak  hearts  are  eminently  amenable  to  treatment  by  the 
Sandow  system  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture,  and  records  of  a 
number  of  cases  which  prove  this  to  be  so  are  included  in  this 
important  volume  of  the  Sandow  Health  Library. 

Vol.  9.  Lung-  and  Chest  Complaints. 

Curative  Physical  Culture  is  directed,  in  chest  and  lung  com¬ 
plaints,  to  several  different  objects.  Do  not  wait  until  you  or 
your  child  show  signs  of  developing  trouble ;  obtain  this  book. 

Vol.  10.  Rheumatism  and  Gout. 

This  book  shows  how  these  complaints  may  be  speedily  and 
permanently  removed  by  means  at  once  simple,  pleasant,  and 
economical. 

Vol.  11.  Anaemia;  Its  Cause  and  Cure. 

The  form  of  anaemia  which  troubles  young  women  has  nothing 


conscious  of  any  depletion  of  nervous 
force  or  any  lack  of  natural  vitality. 
Vol.  14;  Physical  Deformities  in  Men 
Mr.  Eugen  Sandow  points  out  to  the 
physically  deformed  how  his  method 
of  curative  exercise  will  help  him  to  rid 
himself  of  what  can  only  be  described 
as  an  ugly  blot  on  Life’s  fair  page. 

Vol.  15.  Physical  Deformities  in 
Women. 

This  volume  of  Sandow’s  Health. 
Library  explains  how,  by  his  system 
of  curative  physical  exercise,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  achieve  his  unique 
results,  and  how,  in  your  own  par¬ 
ticular  case,  if  afflicted  with  spinal 
curvature  or  some  other  defect,  he 
will  almost  certainly  be  able  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Vol.  16.  functional  Defects  In 

Speech. 

Explains  exactly  the  application  of 
Mr.  Sandow’s  system  of  curative  exercise,  demonstrating  beyond  all 
question  not  only  its  theoretical  feasibility,  but  its  practical  value. 

Vol.  17.  Circulatory  Disorders. 

Mr.  Sandow  goes  fully  into  circulatory  disorders,  and  shows 
liow,  by  his  system  of  curative  exercise,  the  desired  results  may 
be  speedily  attained. 

Vol.  18.  Skin  Disorders. 

Mr.  Sandow  explains  how  tho  proper  adaptation  of  the  system 
of  curative  exercise  exactly  meets  cases  of  skin  disorder,  ensuring 
a  permanent  cure  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Vol.  19.  Physical  Development  of  Men. 

In  men  muscular  development  can  be  obtained  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  as  desired.  This  matter  is  fully  dealt  with  in  thi3 
number  of  the  Sandow  Popular  Health  Library. 

Vol.  20.  Everyday  Health. 

Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  vast  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  not  quite  up  to  par  may,  by  means  of  his  system  of 
scientific  curative  exercise,  perfect  their  health. 

Vol.  21.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Health  and  Ailments. 

Mr.  Sandow  earnestly  and  cordially  recommends  all  parents 
who  have  their  children’s  future  welfare  at  heart  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  volume. 

Vol.  22.  Figure  Culture  for  Women. 

Every  woman  should  obtain  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  Health 
Library,  in  which  he  gives  ladies  valuable  information  upon  a 
subject  of  pre-eminent  importance  to  members  of  the  fair  sex. 

Vol.  23.  Insomnia; 

This  book  shows  the  sufferer  exactly  how  Mr.  Sandow’s  system 
of  scientific  exercise  deals  with  Insomnia,  and  how  regular, 
healthy,  and  refreshing  sleep  may  be  speedily  re-induced. 

Vol.  24.  Neurasthenia. 

The  Neurasthenic  suffers  most  acutely  in  mind  and  body,  but 
the  disorder,  terrible  as  it  is,  can  be  permanently  cured  by  a 
simple,  pleasant;  and  economical  means,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Sandow  shows. 


to  do  with  loss  of  blood.  Its  victims  have  quite  a  full  supply  of  the 

Mr.  EUGEN  SANDOW’S  address  for  calls  or  written  application  for  a  volume  on  the  sufferer  s  ailment  is : — 

The  Sandow  Curative  Institute,  32a,  St.  James’s  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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JOHN  LONG’S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  GILDED  BEAUTIES  OF 
THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.  By 

ERfe  D  ERIC  LOLlEE.  English  Version  by  B""'  \T  TDON  TELL, M.A. 
With  24  Portraits  of  the  Beauties  of  that  period*  D  m  y  8-,o,  15s,  net. 

iPuAisncd  Vesterdciy. 

The  Court,  Society,  Semi-Society,  and  the  smaller  fractions  thereof  are 
reviewed  in  the  charming  anecdotal  style  of  Frhd^rie  Lolihe.  the  eminent 
historian  and  chronicler  of  the  Second  Empire.  Dramatic  and  comic 
ep’sodes  abound  some  of  which  concern  contemporaneous  personages  of 
exa  terl  iaik.  Paris,  the  centre  of  wit  and  pleasure,  the  home  of  mad 
revelry  and  wild  gambliug,  the  Paris  of  yesterday,  is  compared  with  the 
Par is  of  to-day. 

THE  REAL  FRANCIS  JOSEPH: 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  By  HENRI  DE 
WEINDEL.  English  version  by  PHILIP  W.  SERGEANT.  With 
Photogravure  an  t  44  other  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  “An  entertaining- and  in  many  respects 
saddening,  if  piquant  -  work.  M.  de  Weindel  tells  many  stories  of  various 
members  of  the  Ilapsburgs  which  will  provide  lively  reading,  and  presents 
a  tragic  history  of  the  doyen  of  European  Monarehs  in  a  distinctly  read¬ 
able  fashion.” 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 

THE  COURT  OF  SPAIN,  1802-1906.  By  RACHEL 

CHALLICE,  Author  of  “(Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century”;  and  Collaborator  in  the  “Historians’  History  of  the 
World.”  Illustrations  by  JUAN  COMBA,  Artist  by  Appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

The  Tatter  savsi— “The  information  is  gained  entirely  from  Spanish 
sources  and  gives  a  new  insight  to  many  subjects  which  have  hitherto  to 
Eng  islt  people  appeared  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  A  very  interesting 
book  and  one  as  instructive  as  it  is  entertaining.” 


ETON  MEMORIES. 

Etonian.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 


By  an  Old 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  World  says  “  1  Eton  Memories,’  written  in  a  breezy  Georgian  style, 
gives  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  school  life  m  those  days.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Eton  by  an  Old  Etonian  which  accompany  the  volume  have  a  great 
charm.” 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

By  Mrs.  WALTER  TIBBIES.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  20, 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  (Second  Edition.) 

The  Tatler  says  : — “We  have  nothing  but  praise  for'Mrs.  Tibbits’s  volume, 
which  is  full  of  interest  and  the  poetical  glamour  of  the  East.” 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “A  Soul’s  Awakening.’’ 


ABOVE  ALL  THINGS. 
THE  LUST  OF  POWER 


By 

W  TEIGNMOUTH  SHORE. 

[Just  Out.  6s. 

The  New  Realistic 


I*  Novel. 

By  BEATRICE  SELWYH  and  RUSSELL  VAUN.  [Just  Out.  6s. 


JOHN  LONG’S  POPULAR  NOVELS 

Six  ShiiBmtgs  Esioh 


THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE 
MOLLIE  DEVERILL 
THE  RED  HOT  CROWH 
SYLVIA  AND  THE  SECRETARY 


ASHES  OF  PASSION 
BURNT  WINGS 
OLIVER  ---  - 

A  WHITE  LIE 
COQUETTE  - 
MOTHS  AND  THE  MAID 
SHEILA  OF  DUNSLANE 
THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  ELLA 
CACKLING  GEESE 


-  By  a  Peer 
Curtis  Yorke 
Dorothea  Gerard 
Olivia  Ramsey 


Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan 
-  Mrs.  Stanley  Wrench 
Henry  G.  ff.  Castleman 
G.  Russell  Beardmore 
Muriel  Darche 
D.  H.  Dennis 
-  James  Shannon 
Jay  Jelf 
Brenda  Girvin 


LONDON  :  JOHN  LONG,  Ltd., 11, 12, 13, 14,  Norris  St.,Hay/narket. 


ENGLISH  CLUBS  FOR  1909. — A  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
Pees,  Subscriptions,  and  Secretaries'  Names,  of  more  than  3,100  Social,  Yacht 
Automobile,  Golf,  Ladies’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces  in 
British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
in  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  5A,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 

STERILE  MARRIAGE:  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  new  edition  just 
uublishea.  Post  free,  3s.  Oil. 

London  ;  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracechureh-street. 


CONSTABLE’S  6/-  NOVELS 


THE  ACTRESS 


By  L.  C.  HALE. 

“  Written  with  humour  and  vivacity  as  well  as  with  a  sense  of  the 
dramatic  and  romantic  ,  .  .  frank  and  fascinating  .  .  .  the  characters 
are  very  much  alive  ...  as  a  spirited  picture  of  life  upon  the  stage 
the  book  is  piquant  and  human  in  an  exceptional  degree.” — Lady's 
Pictorial. 

LOW  SOCIETY  ROBERT  HALIFAX 

PRISCILLA  AND  CHARYBDIS 

FRANKFORT  MOORE 


THE  KING  IN  YELLOW 


R.  W.  CHAMBERS 
W.  E.  NORRIS 

H.  M.  RIDEOUT 


THE  PERJURER 
DRAGON’S  BLOOD 
THE  WARDEN  OP  THE  MARCHES 

HOWARD  PEASE 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 

V,  IBANEZ 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


PORTUGAL:  Its  Land  and  People 

Illustrated.  16/- net.  W.  H.  KOEBEL. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  PAPAL  ROME 

Illustrated.  12/6  net.  R.  DE  CESARE. 

FAMOUS  WOMEN  OF  FLORENCE 

Illustrated.  12/6  net.  EDGOUMBE  STALEY. 


LONDON  :  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  LTD. 


‘‘In  the  Novels  of  Curtis  Yorke  there  is  an  abiding  charm.” 

— Yorkshire  Post. 

MOLLIE  DEVERILL 

By  CURTiS  YORKE. 


3rd  Edition. 


6s. 


U  ■!:,  V  - 

r rt,  ;f.'v 

i  dUAi-bdAviu 

Mollie  Beveril! 

Two  Leading  Papers  on  Curtis  Yorke 

The  Times  :  “  Curtis  Yorke,  in  her  many  novels,  has  a  happy  gift  for 
portraying  the  tender  emotions.  There  is  always  a  charm  about  Curtis 
Yorke’s  books— partly  because  she  has  the  gift  of  natural,  sympathetic 
dialogue.” 

The  Morning  Post :  “  Whether  grave  or  gay,  Curtis  Yorke  is  a  raconteur 
whose  imagination  and  vivacity  are  unfailing.  Few,  moreover,  have  in  the 
same  degree  the  versatility  which  enables  her  to  provoke  peals  of  laughter 
and  move  almost  to  tears.  The  writer  is  natural,  realistic  and  entertaining.” 


LONDON  :  JOHN  LONG,  Ltd..  11, 12, 13, 14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket 
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“  TRUTH  ”  SAYS 
“IF  YOU^l^SE, 


99 


you  will  not  depend  upon  the  library  to  supply  you  with  Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop’s  ‘Everybody's  Secret.’  It  will  be  in  such  demand, 
for  if  merit  for  once  should  receive  its  just  reward  it  will  be  the  novel  of  the  year.  Besides,  you  will  want  to  read  it  more  than  once; 
once,  perhaps,  right  through  for  its  story,  and  afterwards  to  have  it  by  you  to  read  at  leisure  for  its  grace,  and  its  charm,  and  its  wit.  So 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  buy  the  book  and  pack  it  away  in  your  bag,  and  keep  it  against  that  dull  hour  which  will  intruue  itself  into  the 
best  arranged  holiday.” 

EVERYBODY’S  SECRET 

BY  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP, 

Author  of  “King  Peter,”  “  The  Dance  of  Love,”  &e.  Published  July  7.  Reprinted  July  14  Order 
it  to  day  as  the  demand  is  enormous.  At  all  libraries,  bookshops,  and  railway  books  alls. 

Price  Six  Shillings. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  BEST  REVIEWED  NOVEL  OF  RECENT  YEARS. 


“BOTTLED  SUNSHINE 
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is  the  heading  under  which  the  critic  of  the  HORNING  POST  expresses  his  appreciation  of  this  charming  new  novel.  He  says  ; — 

",  It  is  almost  a  consolation  for  the  failure  of  the  summer  to  come  across  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop’s  ‘  Everybody’s 
Secret.’  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Calthrop  is  responsible  for  the  inability  of  the  sun  to  shine  ;  he  has  caught  and  imprisoned  its  rays 
in  a  book  that  warms  the  heart  and  spreads  out  flower-laden  gardens  before  the  eye3  of  the  imagination.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  page  in 

tlie  book  that  is  not  pleasant  to  read  and  not  a  person  that  is  not  worth  meeting.  .  .  .  ‘Everybody’s  Secret’ will  undoubtedly  be  the 

success  of  a  wet  summer.” 


A  LIGHTED  CANDLE 

Ey  Priscilla  Craven.  Now  Ready.  6s. 

An  interesting  story,  in  which  the  author  has  aimed  at  fixing  some 
of  the  more  interesting  types  of  present-day  patricians,  witn  their 
virtues  and  their  faults,  just  as  their  family  traditions  and  the  stress 
of  modern  life  ltave  shaped  them. 

THE  RED  ROSE  OF  A  SUMMER. 

By  Louise  Mack,  Author  of  “Teens,”  &c.  63. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  “  This  story  is  so  gracefully  and  sympathetically 
written,  and  has  so  much  in  it  that  makes  the  reader  think  of  the 
blue  skies  and  moonl  t  waters  of  Venice,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  please  readers  who  enjoy  being  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  marble.” 

SPARROWS:  THE  STORY  OF  AN 
UNPROTECTED  G:RL 

By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte,  Author  of  “  The  Wife,”  &c. 
Fifth  Impression.  6s. 

the  Manchester  City  News  says:  “Mr.  Horace  C.  Newte,  the 
author,  knows  the  modern  Babylon  as  intimately  as  most  men,  and  in 
‘  Sparrows  ’  sets  out  to  expose  the  dangers  and  perils  iti  the  path  of 
an  unprotected  girl  in  the  great  city.” 


net. 


DIVERSIONS  IN  SICILY. 

By  Henry  Festing-Jones.  Now  Ready.  5s. 

A  most  uncommon  book  ;  sincere,  scholarly,  and  marked  by  a 
strong  but  delicate  sense  of  humour.  It  is  not  fiction,  and  hardly 
travel,  but  a  loving  study  of  a  warm-hearted  people,  bv  one  who  has 
shared  their  life,  and  penetrated  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
author  has  treated  at  some  length  the  religious  festivals  of  the  island, 
and  the  theatre,  both  of  the  marionette  and  the  living  actor,  as 
illustrative  of  the  characteristics  which  he  found  most  noteworthy. 
He  lias  seen  much  that  will  enlarge  the  view  of  the  traveller,  and 
certainly  cast  the  island  spell  on  tliose  who  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  tread  the  scenes  described. 

THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  A  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

By  C.  O.  Burge,  M.Insfc.C.E.  With  8  Illustrations. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

T.  P.'s  Weekly  says  :  “  ‘  I  don’t  believe  a  finer  cowcumber  was  ever 
grow’d.  I'm  sure  I  never  see  one  ! '  said  Mrs.  Gamp ;  and  so  I  say 
that  I  don’t  believe  a  more  entertaining  volume  of  good  tales  and 
reminiscences  than  Mr.  C.  O.  Burge’3  ‘Adventures  of  a  Civil 
Engineer  ’  was  ever  written.” 


LONDON:  ALSTON  RIVERS,  LTD.,  21-22,  BROOKE  STREET,  E.C. 
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“A  Library  is  true  fairyland.  "—Lord  Avebury. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  M.F. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET  is  Air.  Belloc's  New  Novel. 
It  is  one  of  high  politics.  Please  order  it  at  once.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Ready  Tomorrow,  WATCHERS  BY  THE  SHORE,  by 
J.  E.  PATTERSON,  and  A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION,  by 
RICHARD  MARSH.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

Ask  for  THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA,  by  E.  MARTA 
ALBANESI,  Author  of  “  Susannah  and  One  Other,”  crown  8vo  3s  6d 
and  f<  r  DEEP  SEA  WARRIORS,  by  BASIL  LUBBOCK,  cLwu 
Svo,  6s. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  published  a  New  Edition  of  OVER 
BEMERTON’S:  AN  EASY  GOING  STORY',  by  E.  V. 
LUCAS,  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  It  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Lucas’s  “Open  Road.” 

Methuen’s  Popular  Hovels 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 

SET  IN  SILVER  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

BARBARY  SHEEP  (3s.  6d.)  robekt  hichens 

SISTER  K  MABEL  HART 

GALATEA  OF  THE  WHEATFIELD  m.  e.  francis 
THEIR  OXFORD  YEAR  oona  h.  ball 

AN  HONEST  MAN  ralph  bretherton 

THE  BISHOP  AND  THE  LADY  MARTIN  L.  S WAYNE 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Messrs.  METEIUEN  have  readv  a  new  book  of  great  interest  by  H 
INIGO  TRIGGS.  entitled  TO  WN  PLANNING:  PAST,  PRES 
ENT,  AND  POSSIBLE.  With  170  Illustrations.  Wide  roya 
8vo,  15s.  net.  Also  crown  Svo.  6s-,  a  book  of  the  highest  importance 

-THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND,  by  C.  F.  G.  MASTER. 
MAN,  M.P. 

Ask  everywhere  for  METHUEN’S  LITTLE  GUIDES,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  handiest,  most  useful,  and  most  delightful 
guides  in  existence.  Each  volume  is  2/6  net.  Please  write  for  a 
prospectus. 

ENCHANTERS  OF  MEN  (10s.  6d.  net)  ETHEL  MAYNE 
TYROL  AND  ITS  PEOPLE  (10s.  6d.  net)  C.  HOLLAND 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DOWNS  (10s.  6d  net) 

ARTHUP.  BECKETT 

RAMBLES  IN  SUSSEX  (6s.)  F.  G.  BRABANT 
IN  UNKNOWN  TUSCANY  (7s.  6d  net.)  B.  hutton 
THE  PYRENEES  (7s.  6d.  net )  hilaire  BELLOC,  M.P. 

A  SUMMER  IN  TOURAINE  (10s.  6d.  net)  F.  LEES 
THE  BRETONS  AT  HOME  (10s.  6d.  net) 

FRANCES  GOSTLING 

Ask  for  METHUEN’S  Sixpenny  Novels  everywhere.  The  new  volume 

is  A  BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL,  by  F.  AN8TEY. 

The  last  volume  of  their  SIXPENNY  DUMAS  is  TALES  OF 
TERROR. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  Essex-street,  London,  W.C. 


“  Truth  ” 

can  be  obtained  in 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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can  be  obtained 
at  the  .  • 

GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 

224,  Rue  d«  Rivoli,  PARIS. 


« 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &.  Business  Guide. 


B 


A  ACHEN.- Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HEN  RION, 

-rX  CORNBLIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

T3ADEN-BADEN  —  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 

33  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOEROH,  Prop. 

DADEN-BADEN.  —  VILLA  BLUCHER  First-class 

-13  Pension,  near  the  Bath  and  Forest,  splendid  view.  Terms  moderate. 

BAD-HAfiZBURG-  HOTEL  ASCHETFirst-elass.  Quiet 

_ position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

AD- HARZ  BURG— HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod.  terms. 

BAD  RAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.'  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro- 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector, 

DAD  WILDUNGEN. — WESTEND  HOTEL.  First -cl  ass, 

_I3  entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

T3ASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautifu 

33  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd.H.  Territet" 

33ASLE.—  GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

_lj__Snites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

DERLIN.-HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

33  5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet- from  12  marks  upwards. 

T>LANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

33Ft.-cl,  central  leading  position  oil  the  beach.  All  comfort.—  G.  D’HONDT,Pr. 

pHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

V^_and_HOjnEL_BE^RTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

pOLOGNE. —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

KJ  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

TAILOR— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse), 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

pOPENHAGEN.-HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

V_/  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

yVRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

3,3  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stm,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  <fc  back,  mod.  terms. 

DUSSELDORF.- — HOTEL  ROYAL,  Thoroughly  first-class, 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.—  H,  Hengst,  Dr., prey.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

V'LORENCE. — HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

X  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans—  G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

"TTLORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

X _ class.  Every  modern  conifort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. _ 

FREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

GLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURf. 

Fmly.  hi.  Clung,  sit,  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG. — A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str,  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

HAMB  DRG.-HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  RestauranFPfFdtF 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwatds;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

HANOVER.-HQTEL  VIER  JAHREZEBTEN.  First- 

class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.—C.  WEDEKIND  Pr. 

HEIDELBERG.-SCHLOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE¬ 
VUE.  Ldg.  his,  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  Itst.  impt  s. 

OMBURG  (BATH).— RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

H OMBURG  (BATH.)-VICTORSA  HOTEL.  VeryhTU 

class  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAIJHL  Pr. 

OMBTJRG.  (BATH>)  ~ 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory. 

Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 


H OMBURG.— FREYBERG’S  PRIVATE  HOTEL.  First 

_ class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod,  terms.  Pat,  by  Eng.  &  Americans. 

INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  Fh^ 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod,  comft.s.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

X  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing.  Quiet  position 
Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate  — J 
WURTH,  Proprietor. 

KISSINGEN  (BATH).— GRANlT  HOTEL  METRO- 

POLE.  Fine  position  on  View.  Every  modem  comfort.  Terms  mod. 

J  AUSANNE. — HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first- 

X-J  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rlv.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect 

LOCARNO— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

_ Open  the  whole  year.  Bast  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season 

X  OCARNO.-  •  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

I  J  family  hotel.  The  tavourite  residence  for  English  families. 

LUCERNE. -GdFhOTEL  TIVOLI.  The  ideal  first-class 

English  home  at  Lucerne. — C.  NEUKOMM,  Prop. 

Lucerne.— hot eU  swatTand  rigi .  hdrF-cTass 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — HAEFELI  BROS,.  Proprietors’ 

LUGANO  -GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE.  First  class. 

Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  lt  st.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church— Pr.,  P.  BROOOa" 

LUGANO.— SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House [first- 
class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  at  town.  Mod,  terms.  | 


TV/T AINZ.— HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

-Lt X  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New.  first  - 

cl.,  iinst.  vw.,comf.;  same  owner  Ill.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

TVIILAN. — HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  Near  Uathe- 

LtX  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,& Rlv.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suites  with  baths. 

\I  ONTREUX.— -HOTIElFdU'lNEUROPE.  First-class 

-3X  Eng,  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  onlgd.  Mod.  tms. — Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

TV/j  ONTRF1 UXGRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class- 
lvXBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  ICursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLKGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

Montreux- grand hotel  belmont.  The  most 

poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

ixfuNICH.— HOtFeTI-NGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

-13  I  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O..  Roy. Theatre  &  Roy. Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

113  UNICH  —GRAND  "HOTEL  LEIN  FELDER.  First- 

FtX  class  famiX  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

1VTAPLES.-GRAND  HOTEL. 

finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— 


First-class.  Situated  in  the 

part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

TVT APLES  — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

_L  1  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

1VTICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

J3  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

OSTEND. — HOTEL  DU  LITTOKAL.  First-class  family 

_ hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

OSTEND. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

_ Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

OUCHY  ■  LAUSANNE.-  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU^ 

The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf. 

PARIS.  — HOTEL  LOUVOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 
X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

I3ARIS. — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

X  comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated.— A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

PARIS.  HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  RueScribe.  (h  e 

of  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

PARIS  — HOTEL  St,  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Arams.- Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERUHE. 

KOME. —  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

_ BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 


DOME -HOTEL  QU8RBNAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

33  Via  Naziouale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS. —  H,  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


s 


T.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 


s 


T.  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 


South  and  east 


QT.  MORITZ  — NEW  POST  HOTEL. 

O  rooms  only.  Open  whole  year.  Terms  9  to  12  frs. 

TENERIFE, Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

—The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

rFERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rpERRITET, Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL&  ALPES. 

3,  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

HPERRITET.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  F^%  ffel 

X  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Own  gdns.— G.  JEANNOD,  Pr. 

npRIBERG (Black  Forest.) — SCHWARZWALD  HOT  EL 

.3  and  KUSRHAUS  WAUDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

VIENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  tho 

V  Opera..  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

VIENNA.-HOTEL  SVSATSCH  AKER  HOF.  J.,SeiIergale 

T  6,  Pat,  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines 

Tailor, 


Nobility. 

GARTNER.  First-class 


XTIENNA.  —  J.  . . . 

V  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

WIESBADEN.  -  FOUR  SEASOrJF^HOTElT "a mi 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 

IESBADEN.-HOTELNASSAU.  The  F n pliA  home 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace’ 

WIESBADEN  -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  I  t 

_ to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel,  and  running  h.  &,e.  water 

WIESBADEN.  — ■  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH 

Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comf ortable,  .first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms! 

yURICH.-DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL?  May  15  70 

/ 4  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

ZURICH— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  INSTI 

TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  t-r, 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  services  to 


ZURICH.— I MMOBI LIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency 

Hornergasse 9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  letor  sell" 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A 


ACHjsJN  —  PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Btichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  eomf. 


J 


1 


3  A  D-HARZBURG-. — VILLA  MARIEN  BURG.  First-class 

>  Boarding-house.  Very  best  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

. > AD  NA UIIEIM  —PENS SON  VILLA  H ARTIV8AN W. 

)  I.udwigstr.  21.  Fst.-cl..  fg.  pk.  &  spas.,  mod.  tins. --MT  A  DRKYER,  Prtrss. 

)AD  nTu FFE I  mT  HA U S  TERMINUS.  Select 

)  establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 

"I )ERLffi- P E NsTon  H ERZsi R G."  12 1 B  PotadameTiiriv^ 

.1)  vatstr.  High-ci.  fmly.  psp.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Gen,  pstn.  Ex.  gar.  Mod.  digs. 

a  > ill ilLi-UN.  —  KfcN^lOIM  M GfcLirZ L-SH  ANT-Js’,  Bote- 

*  y  darner  St, r.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  eomf. -Eng,  prtrss. 

T3ERLIH.— PENSION  VOciS.  Kurfu  rstenstras.se  87.  First- 
J?  cl.fmly.  pep.  Cl.Zoo.gdus.  Very  eomf-  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

I  VEKIjIIM  PfcNSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 
y  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischet  Garten*  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  tlORDNEE.  _ 

L>ERLIIN . — PENS  IOIM  BERGH.  Motz  Stra^e52.  First 

-1  >  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
-  FRAU  CONSUL  BRRGH.  Proprietress. 

OEREHST. — PENSION  EBERT. —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 
J-3  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  eomf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

BONN.-PENSION  STRAS8BERGERs  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  tine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

I>  DIN  IN .— PENSION  KREWINKEL,  Konigstrasse  19.  Select 

y  family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 

B”^KUSBE.Lb\—  PEN  SloriTROiGI  ER  ST  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal(A venue  Louise).  All comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

p OLOGNE.-  -- PENSD OnToLD FrELDrsT^ineiisteassel 

V v  close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  eomf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 

TYRESDEH.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  %,  Sidonien 

i  s  Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

_  RESDEN  — PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Brager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKK. 

R  E  S  D E INT !—  P  EM  S I  ON  FO  R  D,We  rd  er  S  trasse  9.  Co  m  tor  t  - 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


D 

JD 

I) 


USSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERW1R  FH,  2SA.Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Est.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

TARANKFURT  A/M.-A^GLO- GERMAN PENsTo N , 

JJ  70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

P KAN K F  OET  A/M.- PENSION  JUNG.  Nene  Mainzer 

Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmly.  lime.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

f  1  ENEVA  .—  HOT  ELPEN  S I  ON  ’lwmi^X,^7^iT"du 

\JT  Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 


H 

H 


AMBURG  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

Very  select,  Fam.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility,  newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

AMBURG-. -PENSION  HOOFE,RotIierbaum Beneckestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 


H 


OMBURG.  PENSION  VILLA  METEOR,  Sclnvedenz- 

fad  16.  Fst.-cl.,  finst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst.—  EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 


I 

I 


ANGEN-iSCHWALBACH. —VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 

-i  select  establnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Bath-lis.,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts. 


AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEIDEN  FROST.  Near 

j  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


[  UCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

LJ  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 


M 


/a  TTNTCH- PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

■ 1  First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  hath-rm .&  toilet.  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos. 


MUNICH.— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess  -strasse. 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 


o 


STEW  D.— PENSION  IVIODERNE,93,BoulevardVan  Iseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  bath. 

\T  lENNA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

\  fortablefam.  house,  cen.  pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

Y Y^IESB  RLTPRFXHT 

YY  Sonnenfeld  Str..  17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class,  Ther¬ 
mal  bath.  Prop..  FHAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT. _ _ 

.  ILHELMSHOHE.- VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

Bdg.  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf.  fur.  rms.  Mod.  trms.  —  J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr. 


w 


ENGLISH  HOTELS,  &c, 

LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  fop  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing-  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths,  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  Cures.  Charming  gardens. 
Golf.  Tariff  of  fl.  &•  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 


\\70ODHALL 

V  V  Original  Purn[ 
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TRUTH”  HOTEL  LIST. 


DELPAST- 

I  3  Hotel  in  Irelai 


-GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

reland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  “Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


13  EN  RHY DOING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York- 

3  shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

IMPEIR I A  L  HOT  E  LT  formerly 

ACORIM  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  botli  flail- 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  PdTter.— Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


j 3 IRM  INGHAM. 

13  ACORIM  HOTEL. — 1 


I3RIGHTON. 

13  Unequalled  in  sit 


BEDFORD  HOTEL. -Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  oppositeWest  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

;.  I  ,,i  GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

I3RIGHTON.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

J-3  Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  dally. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel. 

Private  suites,  with  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6d.  per  week. 

Dublin.  —  hotel  metro  pole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  anil 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

(  '  LASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.  -A.  First-class  Family 
V3T  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION.  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

_  A.  M.  THIEM.  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

G>  RANH  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  Tlx 

t  METROFOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

ON  DON  -THE  WEST  MB  hJSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  r.easouable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


j 


|  ONDON.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 
.Lx  Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  FloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Bookcraft,  London.’ 

MALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — • 

The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  sc.,  now'  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOEItSCHELL. 

MARGATE- — WHITE  HART  HOTEL 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  LTnion. 
_ Address,  Proprietor. 

ATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grouuds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink;  baths;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind;  resident 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 

■pERTH. 


M 


THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL 

The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  intact. 

Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  'Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiet. 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. 

TORQUAY. —IMPERIAL  HOI  EL. — Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  A  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT 
FANGO  DI  BATTACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician’ 
T.  D.  LUKE,  M.D.,  E.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director.  ’ 

SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 

HOTEL 

BURLINGTON, 

Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 

HIGHEST  ELEVATION  OF  THE  EAST  CUFF 

(39  ft.  above  sea-level.) 


“  Not  even  Margate  could  excel  the  exhilarating  air  that  might  be  enjoyed 
at  Boscombe.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


The  Hdtel  Burlington  contains  200  rooms,  and  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
grounds  sloping  to  the  pier  surround  the  hotel.  Splendid  sandy  beach. 

Garage  in  grounds,  Magnificent  Golf  Links  adjacent  to  Hotel. 

Very  moderate  tariff,  specially  revised  for  family  parties,  on  application  to 
the  Manager.  Tariffs  may  be  obtained  at  the  Burlington  and  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotels,  London.  Tele.  No.  1750. 


SPECIAL  Notice.— BREEZY  BOSCOMBE  —  TANKERVILLE  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT,  ANNEXED  TO  HOTEL  BURLINGTON,  with  its  seven  acres 
of  lovely  grounds.  Inclusive  terms  from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Tariff  from 
Manager. 
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TRAVEL. 


L.  &  II.  W.  Sly 

Excursions 


FOR  THE 


August  Batik  Holiday 


AND  DURING 


August  and  September 


FROM 


EUSTON 

and  oilier  London  Station 


TO 


NORTH  WALES,  LAKE  DISTRICT, 
ISLE  OF  MAN,  BLACKPOOL, 

BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER, 

LIVERPOOL,  CARLISLE. 

IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  &c.,  &c. 


For  full  particulars,  obtain  an  Excursion  Programme  at 
any  L.  &  N.  W.  Town  Office,  or  write  to  the  Enquiry 
Office,  Euston  Station,  N.W. 

FRANK  REE,  General  Manager. 


liicap 

excursions 


Xi  G*  UJ  JO  (S^Pancras) 

»  ^vTO  OVER 

500  PLACES, 


UJCLUTUXC 


PROGRAM  MES 

Miff  KE.1UV 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION  to  any  OFFICE  of  the 
MIDLAND  KAILWAY  COMPANY,  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
BON,  or  to  any  MIDLAND  STATION  MASTER,  Ac. 
Chief  Loxdon  Office,  ST.  PANCRAS  STATION,  N.W. 

WEEK-END  TICKETS 
ISSUED  ON  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  JULY  30th 
and  3 1st,  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  RETURNING 
SUNDAY,  AUG.  1st,  to  WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  4t  . 
INCLUSIVE. 

SATE R  WAY  TO  WON  !>AV  TICKETS 

ISSUED  ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  31st,  WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  RETURN  ON  TUESDAY, AUG.  3rd. 
Derby.  W.  GUY  GRANET,  General  Manager. 


NORWAY 

■  *  14  DAY'S 
FROM 

£10  10 


—  S.Y.  “  MIDNIGHT  SUN.” 

Two  Berth  Cabins.  Sailing  July  31;  August  14. 
\  isitina  Sar.d,  Odde,  Bergen,  Fretheim,  Gudvangen, 
Loen,  Marok,  Naess,  and  Molde.  Illustrated  guide  free. 

Apply  ALBION  S.S.  CO.,  LTD,,  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 


u 


TRUTH 


jj 


can  be  obtained  at  Calignani,  No.  8,  Avenue  Massena, 

NICE. 


SOUTH  EASTERN  AND  CHATHAM  RAILWAY. 

AUGUST  BANK  HOLIDAY. 

CHEAP  TICKETS  will  be  issued  fiom  certain  London  Stations  as  follows.— 


Days 

Valid. 


BE  i  URN  P  ARES. 


Destination. 

Paris  (via  Calais  or  Boulogne) 

Boulogne  . 

Do.  . 

Brussels  (via  Calais  or  Boulogne) 

Do.  (via  Ostend)  . 

Amsterdam  (via  Flushing)  . 

Tne  Hague  (via  Flushing)  . 

Calais  . .  . 

Do. 

Haney  (for  the  Exhibition) 

Ostend 

i £  Totwiiot  ( Pa>  i j  T*1  si o*p| 

WtEK  END  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  DY  ANY  TRAIN  (Mail  and  Boat  Expreesea 
excepted)  will  be  Issued  from  LONDON  and  certain  Suburban  Stations  tj 
the  undermentioned  SEA  SIDE,  & c.,  RESORTS  on  July  30th,  31st,  and 
August,  ist,  available  for  return  on  August  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th. 


1st  Cl.  |  2nd  CL 

3rd  Cl. 

58/4 

37/6 

30- 

21/- 

12  6 

30/- 

25'- 

17  10 

43/3 

33/6 

38/- 

26/7 

174 

37/1 

25/6 

32/10 

22/5 

— 

22/6 

— 

14/- 

31/6 

26/6 

206 

81/- 

5S6 

37  6 

28/9 

20  3 

138 

34/9 

997 

■>n/B 

Return  Fares. 

Return  Fares. 

1  Ol. 

2  Cl. 

3  Cl. 

1  Cl.  1  2  Ol. 

3  C). 

14/- 

9/- 

7/- 

Llttlestone . 

16/- 

12/- 

»/- 

14/- 

10/6 

8/- 

Margate . 

16/- 

12/- 

8/- 

16/- 

12/- 

8- 

Ramsgate  . 

16/- 

12/- 

8- 

16/- 

12/- 

«/- 

St.  Leonards . 

14/- 

10/6 

8 /- 

14/- 

10/6 

8/- 

Sandgate  . 

17/6 

12/6 

9- 

18/6 

12  6 

9/- 

Sandwich  . 

18/6 

12/6 

9- 

17/6 

126 

9/- 

Shorncliffe  . 

17/6 

12/6 

9/- 

17/6 

12/6 

9/- 

Tunbridge  Wolis  .. 

8/fi 

5/6 

4/6 

14/- 

10/6 

8/- 

Walmer  . 

18/6 

12/6 

9  - 

14/- 

10/- 

7/- 

Westgato . . 

16/- 

12/- 

a/- 

17/6 

12/6 

9/- 

Whitstable  Town  ... 

14/- 

10/- 

7/- 

Ashford  . . 

Rexhill  . 

Birchington 
Broadstalrs 
Canterbury 

Deal  . 

Dover 

Folkestone  . 

Hastings  . 

Horne  Bay 
Hytha 

CHEAP  DAY  EXCURSIONS  on  BANK  HOLIDAY  from  the  principal  LONDON 
STATIONS  to  Aldershot,  Ashford  Bethworth,  Bexh  II,  Birchington,  Box 
Hill,  Broadstairs,  Canterbury,  Caterham,  Chilworth,  Deal.  Dorking,  Dover, 
Folkestone,  Comshall,  Gravesend,  Hastings,  Herne  Bay.  Hythe,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Red  Hill,  Relgate,  Sandgate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Whitstable,  &c,  ; 
and  on  Sunday,  August  1st,  Half  Day  Excursion  to  Whitstable  and  Herne  Bay, 
CRYSTAL  PALACE  (HICH  LEVEL)  on  BANK  HOLIDAY.  Cheap  Return  Tickets 
(including  admission)  will  be  issued  from  London. 

For  full  particulars  of  the  above  Continental  and  Home  Excursions,  Alter¬ 
ations  in  Train  Services,  etc.,  see  special  Holiday  Programme  and  Bills. 

VINCENT  IV.  HILL,  General  Manager. 


CRUISES 

TO 

NORWAY 


TOURS 

by  the 

r.mls.p. 

£9  to 


Select  Cruises  by  Ocean  Steamers  to 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS,  NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN*  BALTIC, 
RUSSIA,  etc. 

Leaving  at  frequent  intervals  during  July  ami  August. 
INCLUSIVE  FAP.ES  from  12  GUINEAS. 
Illustrated  Programmes  Free. 


Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Oftetx. 


1 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

Portugal 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£S8 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
UFA  LON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£11 112  3  • 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  IS,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  SAY. 


HOLIDAYS 


IN  THE 


AUSTRIAN 

Tyrol 


BY  TBE 

British  Royal  Mail  Route, 

VIA 

HARWICH 

AND  THE 

HOOK  OF  HOLLAND. 

CORRIDOR  VESTIBULE  D  TRAINS 
alongside  the  Steamers. 

TURBINE  STEAMERS. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
and 

SUBMARINE  SIGNALLING 
on  the  G.  E.  R.  steamers. 

Send  post -card  to  the  Continental 
Manager,  G.E.R.,  Liverpool-st.  Station, 
London,  E.C.,  for  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet  (free). 


Channel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

Mr.  Laboncbere,  in  Truth ,  writes  : — “  The  only  remedy  is 
my  trusty  •  YANATAS.’  It  absolutely  prevents  sea-sick¬ 
ness.  ’  Un  sale  at  all  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  by  post  (3d.  extra) 
from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 
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July  21,  1909.] 


TRUTH. 


A  Prospectus  has  been  issued  which  states  among  other  things  that  tho  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint 

Stock  Companies. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  July  21,  1909. 

THE  ARGENTINE  NAVIGATION  CO.  (NICOLAS  MIHANOVICH)  LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 

SHARE  CAPITAL . £1,800,000 

_  DIVIDED  IS  10 

400,000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  entitled  to— 

(1)  A  fixed  cumulative  dividend  of  Six  per  Cent,  per  annum,  and  Ten  per  Cent,  ot  the  total  divisible  profits  available  for 

dividend,  and 

(2)  Upon  a  distribution  of  assets,  priority  over  the  Or  linary  Shares  in  respect  of  capita',  and  Ten  per  Cent,  of  the  surplus 

ia  r>nn  n  j  assets  remaining  after  repaying  the  capital  paid  up  on  the  Preference  and  Qrdinary  Shares  ...  ...  ...  ...  £400  000 

1,4000,03  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  entitled  to  the  balance  of  the  profits  available  for  dividend  an  i,  upon  a  distribution  of  assets, 

to  repayment  of  the  capital  paid  up  thereon  and  to  the  remaining  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  assets  of  the  Company  £1,400,000 


£1,800  000 

AUTHORISED  DEBENTURE  ISSUE  ;  - - 

Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  :  :  :  £800,000 

IN  DEBENTURES  OF  £100  AND  £20  EACH  TO  BEARER. 

The  whole  of  the  1,400,000  Ordinary  Shares  and  100,000  of  the  Preference  Shares*will  he  allotted,  credited  as  fully  paid,  to  tho  Vendor  Company  in  part 

payment  of  the  purchase  price. 

£300,000  out  of  the  £800,000  Debentures  will  remain  unissued  to  provide  for  further  capital  expenditure  when  required. 

Messrs.  EMILE  ERLANGER  &  COMPANY,  20,  Bisliopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C., 

INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR 

£500,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES,  at  the  price  of  96i  per  cent. 

AND 

300,000  PREFERENCE  SHAKES  of  £1  each,  at  par, 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS 


DEBENTURES. 

6  per  cent,  on  Application, 

30  per  cent,  on  Allotment, 

31i  per  cent,  on  August  24,  1909. 
30  per  cent,  on  October  1,  1909. 


preference  shares. 

£  s.  d. 

o  1  u  on  Application. 

0  9  0  on  Allotment. 

0  5  0  on  August  24,  1909. 

0  5  0  on  October  1,  1909, 


904  per  cent. 


£L  0  0 


Firm  applications  have  been  received  for  £120,000  of  Debentures  and  100,000  Preference  Shares  which  will  be  allotted  in  full  on  the  terms  of  this  Prospectus. 
Payment  in  full  of  Debentures  may  be  made  on  allotment  or  on  the  24th  August,  1909,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 


BARON  EMILE  BEAUMONT  d’ ERLANGER,  Banker. 

CHARLES  COLIN  MACRAE,  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Debenture  and 
General  Trust  Oo.,  Ltd. 

DIRECTORS. 

NICOLAS  MIHANOVICH,  Calle  25  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires.  President  of  the 
Navegacion  a  Vapor  Nicolas  Mihanovieh,  Sociedad  Anonima. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  BARROW,  4.  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.,  former  General 
Manager  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway. 

BARON  FREDERIC  ALFRED'  d'ERLANGER,  20,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
London,  E.C.,  Banker. 

HENRY  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  D.S.O.,  20,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.,  Director  of  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  and  Railways  Company, 
Limited.  (Argentina.) 

BARON  HUBERT  DE  PFEFFEL,  31,  rue  Tronchet,  Paris,  Director  of  La 
Compagnie  Franco-Argentine  de  Travaux  Publics. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PILE,  34,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C.,  Steamship  Owner, 
Representative  in  England  of  the  Navegacion  a  Vapor  Nicolas  Mihanovieh, 
Sociedad  Anonima. 


BANKERS. 

EMILE  ERLANGER  AND  OO.,  London. 

ANGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK,  )  . 

BANCO  DE  ITALIA  Y  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA,  /  m  the  Argentlne  Republic. 
SOLICITORS— SLAUGHTER  AND  MAY,  18,  Austin-friars,  E.C. 
BROKERS.— A.  G.  SCHIFF  AND  CO..  Warnford-court,  E.O. 
AUDITORS.— DELOITTE,  BLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  AND  CO.,  5,  London 
Wall-buildings,  .  E.C.,  and  Buence  Aires. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES.— W.  CYRIL  TOMLINSON,  A.O.A., 

20,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


Tlie  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  and  first  Mortgage  to 
Trustees  upon  the  immovable  property  of  the  Company  and  its  Fleet,  and 
by  a  floating  charge  upon  its  undertaking  and  assets.  The  Debentures  will 
be  redeemed  within  20  years  by  annual  drawings  at  par  commencing  June, 
1910;  but  the  redemption  may  at  any  time  be  accelerated  by  supplemental 
drawings  at  par.  Interest  will  be  payable  on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of 
July  in  each  year,  and  will  accrue  from  the  dates  of  the  respective  instal¬ 
ments,  but  not  before  allotment ;  the  first  payment  will  be  made  on 
January  1st,  1910.  Bonds  drawn  for  redemption  will  be  payable  on  the 
1st  July. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  from  the. 
1st  June,  1903,  and  to  further  develop  the  business  of  the  Navegacion  a 
Vapor  Nicolas  Mihanovieh,  Sociedad  Anonima,  of  Calle  25  de  Mayo,  Buenos 
Aires,  a  private  Company  formed  in  November,  1902,  to  take  over  the 
business  founded  by  Mr.  NieolAs  Mihanovieh  in  1876.  The  Sociedad  Anonima 
has  a  share  capital’ of  $7,000,000  gold  (equal  to  £1.388,888).  The  Shares  were 
issued  at  par  and  were  paid  in  full,  and  Mr.  Nicolas  Mihanovieh  and  other  of 
the  principal  Shareholders  have  made  or  guaranteed  advances  to  the  Sociedad 
to  the  extent  of  some  £600,000. 

The  Sociedad  de  Navegacion  a  Vapor  Nicola-s  Mihanovieh  is  by  far  the 
largest  shipowning  concern  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  carries  on  its 
business  on  .the  River  Parana  and  its  tributaries  through  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and  in  the  coast  trade  north  and  south 
of  Buenos  Airee. 

The  propertv  and  assets  to  be  acquired  are  situated  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  and '  Uruguay,  and  consist  of  a  fleet,  shipyards,  real  property, 
plant,  tools,  equipment,  Shares  in  a  Shipping  Company,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  Vendor  Company. 

The  cash  in  hand  and  the  book  debts  of  the  Vendor  Company,  as  well 
as  its  liabilities  at  31st  May,  1909.  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  sale. 
The  purchase,  however,  includes  all  contracts  entered  into  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Company,  and  the  purchase 
conlract  secures  a  continuity  of  management.  The  only  liability,  in  addition 
to  such  contracts,  taken  over  by  the  Company  is  a  payment  of  £36,070,  in 
instalments  spread  over  four  years,  for  ships  acquired  and  already  delivered. 

The  late  Mr.  Miguel  Vucassovich,  “  expert  en  chef  Bureau  Veritas  et  Veritas 
Austro  Ungai'ico,"  reported  upon  the  business  in  February,  1907,  and  valued 
the  fleet,  which  then  consisted  of  38  Passenger  Steamers.  27 
Freight  Steamers,  59  Tugs,  148  Lighters,  Barges,  Pontoons,  and  Float¬ 
ing  Hulks  at  ..  •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  £1,730,416 

and  the  Real  Estate,  Shipyards,  etc.,  at  ..  ..  177,863 

- £1,908,279 

The  fleet  now  consists  of  39  Passenger  Stenmere,  23  Freight  Steamers, 
59  Tugs  and  141  Lighters.  Barges,  Pontoons  and  Floating  Hulks.  Mr. 
H.  Maitland  Kersey,  formerly  of  the  White  Star  Line,  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1908,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ship¬ 
yards  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fleet,  which  he  found  to  be  in  a 
well-maintained  and  sound  condition.  During  the  past  six  years  £423,942 
have  been  spent  noon  the  repairs  and  upkeep  of  vessels. 

Adding  to  the  above  valuation  of  £1,9C8,279  made  in  February,  1907, 


the  cost  price  of  the  ships'  and  other  property  since  acquired,  and  deduct¬ 
ing  the  valuation  price  of  ships  sold  or  lost  and  the  sum  of  £118,057  for 
depreciation  (exclusive  of  £185,643  expended  on  repairs  and  renewals)  the 
present  valuation  of  the  assets  is  shown  to  be  £2,009,920,  of  which 
£1,692,430  is  represented  by  the  Fleet,  and  £317.490  by  Land,  Buildings, 
Machinery,  Stores,  Investments,  etc.  On  the  other .  hand,  there  is  the 
liability  of  £36,070  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

In  'addition  to  the  above-mentioned  assets  the  present  issue  will  provide 
£130,000  of  cash  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  purchase  price  payable  by  the  Company  to  the  Navegacion  a  Vapor 
Nicolas  Mihanovieh,  Sociedad  Anonima  for  its  business,  undertaking,  the 
above-mentioned  assets  and  goodwill  has  been  fixed  at  £2,120,000,  payable 
as  to  £620,000  in  cash,  £100,000  in  fully  paid  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 
and  £1,400,000  in  fully  paid  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

The  amount  payable  for  goodwill,  and  included  in  the  purchase  price,  is 
£146,150. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  have 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Directors  : — 

5,  London  Wall-buildings,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

July  10.  1909. 

To  the  Directors  of  THE  ARGENTINE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
(NICHOL  A  4  MIHANOVICH),  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have,  examined  the 
books  of  the  Navegacion  a,  Vapor  Nicolas  Mihanovieh,  Sociedad 
Anonima,  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  six  years  ended  December  31,  19C8. 

The  Aocounte  have  been  kept  on  a  Cash  basis,  and-  complete  Inventories 
of  Stores  were  not  taken  at  regular  intervals.  In  consequence,  the  accuracv 
of  the  results  as  between  one  year  and  another  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
affected,  though  the  total  profits  for  the  six  years  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 
overstated. 


Subject  to  these  observations,  we  find  that  the  profits,  allowing  for  all 
charges  incidental  to  the  business,  excepting  Interest  on  Loans,  Deprecia¬ 
tion,  Insurance  of  Ships  and  loss  and  damage  thereto,  and  Directors'  and 
Auditors^  fees,  were  as  follows  : 

£191,201 
£2593283 


1903 

1804 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


£274,596 

£284,452 

£293,633 

£180,046 


£1,483,211 


Average  Annual  Profits  ..  £247,202 

The  Interest  on  Loans  has  not  been  deducted  as  the  outstanding  Loans 
will  be  discharged  by  the  Vendors ;  the  other  charges  referred  to  have 
been  excluded,  as  we  understand  that  these  will  be  covered  by  a  provision 
of  £83,000  (in  addition  to  the  amount  required  for  the  annual  service  of 
the  Debentures),  which  will  be  made  in  the  estimate  of  profits  shown  in 
the  Prospectus  as  available  for  distribution. 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  AND  CO. 
The  reeult  of  the  year  1908  is  considered  to  be  quite  excentional,  and 
the  falling-off  during  that  year  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  Die  abnormal 
drought  and  to  the  monetary  and  commercial  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
which  caused  general  dislocation  in  shipping  circles,  and  brought  about  a. 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  industries  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  from  which 
the  Vendor  Company  derives  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  There  is  already 
a  return  towards  normal  conditions,  the  profits  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1909  being  estimated  by  the  Vendor  Company  at  £115.000. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  six  years  as  a  basis,  the  following  estimate 
may  he  made  : — 

Average  trading  profits  as  shown  above  ..  ..  £247,200 

Deduct— 6  per  cent.  Interest  on  £100,000  Debentures 

for  first  year  . £30,000 

Amortisation  of  Debentures  for  first  year,  say  14,000 


Total  annual  service  of  Debentures  . .  44,000 

Administration  Expenses,  insurance  and  de- 
preciation  in  addition  to  the  redemption 
of  Debentures  shown  above  ..  . .  ..  83,000 

— -  127,000 


Balance .  £120,200 

The  amount  available  for  distribution  would  thus  be  about  £120,200.  which 
would  admit  of  the  payment  of  an  additional  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on 
the  Preference  Shares,  making,  with  the  fixed  dividend  of ‘6  per  cent.,  a 
total  distribution  of  9  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  those  Shares. 

Prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  application  alone  will  he  received) 
and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger 
and  Company,  from  the  Brokers  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

17th  July,  1909. 
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TRUTH. 


[July  21,  1909. 


THE  GARDEN. 

- *o* - 

Roses  and  Suckers. 

IT  has  certainly  not  been  a  good  season  for  roses. 

Grubs  and  aphides  have  swarmed  on  the  bushes  and 
destroyed  many  of  the  buds,  and  mildew  in  its  summer 
form  has  been  more  prevalent  than  usual.  We  must 
hope  that  autumn  will  make  some  amends,  and  if  hybrid 
perpetuals  are  cut  back  when  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing  they  will  be  more  likely  to  flower  again  later.  The 
shoots  taken  off  may  be  used  as  cuttings.  They  should 
be  inserted  in  a  shady  corner,  covered  with  a  hand- 
light,  and  kept  moist.  Some  of  them  are  sure  to  fail, 
but  others  will  probably  root  and  grow.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  put  cuttings  in  the  ground  -when  they  can* 
be  obtained,  and  in  this  way  the  stock  may  be  kept  up 
or  increased  without  expense.  The  prejudice  against 
roses  on  their  own  roots  is  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the  delicate  teas  are  so 
deficient  in  vigour  that,  unless  they  are  on  the  roots 
of  some  stronger  variety,  they  make  very  poor  growth, 
but  this  applies  only  to  them,  and  not  to  the  majority 
of  garden  roses.  The  great  defect  of  budded  or  grafted 
roses  is  the  fact  that  the  suckers  which  they  often  pro¬ 
duce  spring  from  the  stock,  and  are  therefore  useless  for 
flowering  purposes,  whereas  in  the  case  of  roses  on  then- 
own  roots  they  are  additional  stems  which,  under  some 
circumstances,  may  be  allorved  to  remain,  or  else  may 
be  taken  off  and  planted  separately.  Being  on  the 
plant’s  line  of  communication,  suckers  intercept  its  sup¬ 
plies  of  food,  and  when  they  originate  from  a  vigorous 
stock  they  do  so  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plant  is 
starved  to  death.  Suckers  should,  therefore,  be  sought 
for  and  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed. 

WlREWORMS  AND  CARNATIONS. 

In  some  gardens  the  cultivation  of  pinks  and  carna¬ 
tions  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  presence  of 
wireworms,  the  larvee  of  several  species  of  small  beetles, 
popularly  known  as  skipjacks,  because  when  placed  on 
their  backs  they  spring  into  the  air.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  other  insects,  they  remain  in  the  larval 
stage  for  a  long  period — at  least  three  years,  it  is  said 
- — and  this  fact  greatly  increases  their  power  for  harm. 
Though  pinks  and  carnations  seem  to  be  their  prime 
favourites  among  garden  plants,  there  are  few  that  can 
be  said  to  be  safe,  the  roots  being  the  parts  that  are 
attacked.  Tor  flower-beds  and  small  areas,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  to  “  pour  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  a  small 
hole  made  in  the  ground  (per  square  yard),  and  at  once 
cover  over  with  a  piece  of  tile  with  earth  on  the  top.” 
The  caution  is  added  that  “  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  bisulphide  touch  the  roots  of  any  plants,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  substance  is  both  poison¬ 
ous  and  highly  inflammable.”  Wireworms  may  also  be 
trapped  in  pieces  of  carrot  buried  in  the  ground  just 
below  the  surface,  and  marked  with  sticks.  The  carrot- 
should  be  examined  every  two  or  three  days,  and,  if 
any  insects  are  found  in  it,  should  be  burnt. 

The  Watering  of  Pot-plants. 

There  is  no  question  more  frequently  asked  than, 
“How  often  should  I  water  my  pot-plants  1”  It  would 
be  less  absurd  to  ask,  “  How  often  should  I  feed  my 
children?  ”  For  while  the  latter  can  refuse  to  take  what 
is  offered  them,  the  former  cannot ;  at  least,  they  cannot 
get  away  from  it  when  it  is  poured  into  the  soil  around 
them,  and  if  the  quantity  is  excessive  the  roots  are  sure 
to  decay.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  many  times 
a  day  or  a  week  a  plant  should  be  watered.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration — soil, 
temperature,  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  plant,  and 
so  forth.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  during  growth 
water  should  be  given  when,  not  before,  the  soil  is 
nearly  dry5>  and  that  it  should  then  be  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  roots.  Mere 
sprinklings  are  worse  than  useless ;  they  affect  only  the 
surface,  and  mislead  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
below.  On  the  other  hand,  perpetual  saturation,  the 


inevitable  result  of  watering  at  regular  intervals  regard¬ 
less  of  anything  else,  is  certain  to  turn  the  soil  sour. 
Sourness  is  really  acidity,  a  condition  under  which  the 
bacteria  necessary  to  plant  growth  cannot  exist.  It 
may  be  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lime,  but 
in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  better  to  re-pot,  replacing 
the  sour  soil  with  fresh.  Pot-plants  should  never  be 
placed  underneath  others ;  at  least,  if  they  are  watered 
in  that  position.  For  the  water,  as  it  drains  through  the 
holes  of  the  upper  pots,  .carries  with  it  not  only  the 
soluble  acids,  but  also  any  products  excreted  by  the 
roots,  and  these  are  injurious  to  the  plants  below. 

A  Beautiful  Shrub  for  the  Garden. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  are  the 
buddleias.  The  name  is  often  pronounced  in  various 
ways,  but  as  the  genus  is  called  after  Dr.  Buddie,  there 
need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  way.  The  commonest 
species,  and  one  of  the  best,  is  B.  globosa,  which  bears 
clusters  of  orange  ball-shaped  flowers  in  spring.  They 
are  produced  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  as  many  ripened  shoots  as  pos¬ 
sible  they  should  be  pruned  rather  hard  immediately 
after  flowering.  If  it  is  done  late  in  the  season  the 
next  crop  of  flowers  will  be  destroyed.  The  buddleias 
are  classed  as  evergreens,  but  in  most  parts  of  this 
country  they  can  hardly  be  so  described,  for  they 
generally  lose  all  their  leaves  in  winter  except  a  few 
at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  If  those  happen  to  be  killed 
bjf  very  severe  frost,  the  flower-buds  inside  them  are 
killed  also.  In  the  south  the  buddleias  are  fairly 
hardy,  but  farther  north  they  should  be  planted  in  a 
warm  and  sheltered  position  and  in  well-drained  soil. 
If  the  conditions  are  suitable,  they  grow  rapidly  into 
large  shrubs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through. 

Geraniums  for  Winter  and  Spring. 

Geraniums  are  not  grown,  as  much  for  flowering  in 
winter  or  early  spring  as  they  used  to  be ;  there  are 
now  so  many  kinds  of  plants  to  choose  from,  some  of 
them  more  easy  to  manage  in  cold  damp  weather,  but 
there  are  still  gardens  in  which  a  considerable  number 
are  raised  for  the  purpose,  while  most  amateurs  have 
a  few.  In  order  to  get  strong  plants  before  winter,  the 
cuttings  should  be  taken  about  the  present  time.  Being 
rather  soft  and  sappy,  they  are  more  liable  to  decay 
when  in  contact  with  moist  soil  than  shoots  of  harder 
wood,  and  to  lessen  the  liability  they  should  be  laid 
for  twenty-four  hours  on  a  shelf  to  dry  a  little.  For 
the  same  reason  the  formation  of  roots  should  be 
hastened  as  much  as  possible,  so  the  soil  should  be 
sandy,  and  though  bottom  heat  is  not  essential  at  this 
season,  it  will  help.  The  cuttings  should  be  shaded, 
and  should  be  covered  with  glass  to  exclude  air.  When 
they  are  rooted  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  soon  after  they  begin  to  grow  the  tops  should 
be  pinched  off  to  make  each  throw  up  a  number  of 
shoots.  The  amount  of  water  which  they  will  require 
will  largely  depend  on  the  temperature,  but  in  any  case 
it  should  be  reduced  in  autumn. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  S'.  IF. 

Basic  Slag  (Faith). — The  manorial  value  of  basic  'slag  dependa 
on  its  fineness.  It  should  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  It  may 
be  applied  to  the  lawn  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the  square 
yard.  Though  slow  in  its  effect,  it  is  sure. 

Rock  Garden  (C.  A.  P.  C.). — Spanish  irises,  being  bulbous,  are 
Hardly  suitable  for  very  wet  ground.  Iris  Kasmpfen,  however, 
will  grow  admirably  in  such  a  situation.  Plant  in  large  groups, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  a  magnificent  sight.  Have  you 
seen  the  ponds  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Wisley  ? 

Insecticides  (T.  S.). — Insecticides  may  act  in  several  ways.  When 
soapy  or  oily  they  adhere  to  the  insects  and  suffocate  them  by 
stopping  their  breathing-pores.  When  in  the  form  of  powders 
they  have  a  similaT  action,  while  vapours  also  produce  suffoca¬ 
tion.  For  chewing  insects,  6uch  as  caterpillars  with  hairy  cover¬ 
ings  which  prevent  adhesives  or  powders  from  reaching  their 
skin,  direct  poisons  are  used,  such  poisons  being  eaten  with  the 
leavea. 
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TRUTH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


Aeei  D  ENTANp^tf  OR  P0  R  ATI  0  N 
GVARAN-TEMT^iMITED. 


ehaipmarv-  SIR  THOMAS  ME.WITT.Ke 


Guarantees  of  Fidelity. 
Employers'  Liability. 
Excess  Bad  Debt. 
Mortgage. 


Indemnity  against  liability  for 
Accidents  to  the  Public. 

(Drivers  Motor  Gar  and  General) 
Boilerand  Lift  Inspection  and  Insurance 


£ 


c,e&  &eeed  I 

'  *450,000 


500,000. 


HEAD 

OFFICE* 


[ONDON. 


Richard  J  Pauli 

Gene  re/  Manager 
<#  Secretary 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  EsraLISHED,u, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holhorn,  W.O. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


alliance! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  “Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C . 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £f$99500,000m 

Chairman  ; 

R t.  Mon.  LORD  ROTMSCHSLD,  G,C.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


DEA  TH  DUTIES.- Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX  .—Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  I 
.  Roims  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE, 

Members  of  the  StockExchangearenot  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-iane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  ED  W  ARD  SATTERTH  WAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


BANKING,  &c„  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EGYPT. 

(Established  by  Khedival  Decree,  June,  1898.) 

AVith  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  Notes  payable  at  sight  to  bearer. 

CAPITAL  ...  In  300.000  Shares  of  £.10  each,  fully  paid.  ...  £.3,000,000 
RESERVE  FUND  .  £1,500,000 


Governor — F.  T.  Rowlatt. 


Head  Office— CAIRO. 


London  Committee. 

The  Hon.  Hugo  Baring.  Hon.  Algernon  Mills. 

Call  Meyer,  Esq.  Hon.  Sidney  Peel. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co. 

London  Agency— 4  and  5,  King  William  street,  E.C. 

Manager— J.  T.  Beaty  Powuall. 

Accounts  opened  with  traders  and  private  persons  at  the  Head  Office  at  Cairo 
the  Branches  at  Alexandria,  Assiout,  Assuan,  Benha,  Beni  Suef,  Chibin  El  Kom’ 
Damanhur,  Fayoum,  Keneh,  Khartoum,  Luxor,  Mansourah.  Minieh  in  the 
Mousky  (Cairo),  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Schag,  Souakim,  Tantah,  Zagazig,  or  the 
London  Agency. 

Deposits  received  for  a  fixed  term,  Current  Accounts  opened.  The  purchase 
and  sale  of  every  kind  of  stocks  and  shares  undertaken.  Bills  discounted 
Every  kind  of  Banking  business  transacted. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bank. 


THE 


UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA.  Ltd 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3  000  000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  ’ 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application/ 


Mersey  docks  and  harbour  board. 

THE  MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOCJR  BOARD  are  prepared  to 
receive  Loans  of  Money,  in  sums  to  be  agreed  upon,  on  the  security  of  their 
BONDS,  at  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  Od.,  per  centum,  per  annum,  payable 
hall-yearly,  for  periods  of  Seven  to  Ten  years,  as  may  be  arranged. 

The  Board  are  also  issuing  on  application  their  31  per  cent.  Debenture  STOCK 
at  the  price  of  £96  10s.  Od.  per  cent.,  plus  accrued  Interest  from  July  i  to  date 
of  purchase  (less  Income  Tax);  repayable  at  par  on  January  1,  1965,  or  at  the 
Board’s  option,  on  or  after  January  1,  1935.  Interest  payable  half-yearly  on 
January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year.  J 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Richard  I.  Powell,  Treasurer  Dock  Office 
Liverpool.  * 

MILES  KIRK  B ORTON, 

„  ,  •  ,  ,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  July  2,  1009.  1 


DEUTSCHE  BANK,  BERLIN. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
£10,000,000 

(M.  200,000,000). 

HAMBURG,  BREMEN, 
MUNICH, 


DIVIDENDS 

12  per  cent. 

lor  past  5  years. 

BRANCHES. 

FRANKFORT  O/M  .,  DRESDEN,  LEIPSIC 
NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN. 


RESERVES 

£5,184,954 

(M.  103,639,000). 


Current  Accounts,  joint  or  individual,  opened  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin 
Stock  Exchange  securities  bought  and  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 
custody. 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  income  re-invested. 

Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  all  Tourist  and  Health 

LVcoUl  US. 

elsewhereremifcted  t0  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  European  languages. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams-*1  SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telephone- 312  LONDON  WALL. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1856  and  Registered  as  Limited  in  1887. 

CAPITAL  £1.500,000  in  60,000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH 
(10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES  ) 

£12  10s,  per  Share  is  paid,  and  the  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP — £625,000.  RESERVE  £660.000. 

of  Directors. —The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulph 
Esq.,  The  Hon.  s.  Carr  Glyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G  O.B  Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.  ’ 

Bankers r— The  Bank  of  England  ;  Messrs.  Glyn.  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  ;  Messrs. 

.  . Barclay  <fe  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors.— Messrs.  Bircham  &  Co. 

Auditors,-— -Messrs. .Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary. — Arthur  Nichols  Esa. 
uo'a  kuzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt. 

at :  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at:  Mansoura  Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Fayoum,  Beni-Souef,  Minieh,  As- 
souan,  Suez,  Suakin  Damanhour,  Girgeh,  Chebin  Elkom,  Esneh,  Luxor,  Tahta. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  ana  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable 
and  current  accounts  opened.  * 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 
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FOOD 

is  primarily 
a  nutritive  food 
for  those  suffer 
ing  from  digestive 
debility,  or  during 
severe  illness,  and  con¬ 
valescence.  But  a 
course  of  Benger’s  Food 
is  also  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  Benger’s 
Food  is  different  from  any 
other  food  obtainable— it  can  be 
served  prepared  to  suit  the  exact 
physical  condition  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 


{Benger’s  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  &c., 
everywhere. 


In  the  Scottish  Reliability  Trials,  1909, 
ARGYLL  14-16  H.P.  was  awarded  GOLD 
MEDAL  and  Non-stop  Certificate  for 


Reliability. 

Catalogues  free  from  ARGYLLS,  Ltd.,  Alexandria  by  Glasgow. 

Glasgow  Show  Rooms . 92-94,  Mitchell  Street. 

London  Show  Rooms  ....  6,  Great  Marlboro’  Street,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their 'West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

*03  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman  street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £500  ...  It  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  J 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms!.  18, 19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 
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None  Better 

than  the  Best 

PLACED  FIRST  IN 
RECENT  OFFICIAL 
TESTS 

of  Domestic  Fires 
carried  out  in  the  new 
Government  Offices 
jointly  by  H.M.  Off.ce 
of  Works  and  the 
Smoke  Abatement 
Society. 

Consumption  of  Fuel  and 
production  of  smoke  each 
one  quaiter  less  than  the 
average  of  36  competing 
grates. 


Gives  Universal 
and  Complete 
Satisfaction. 

TESTIMONIAL: 
Westonbirt  Rectory,  Tetbury, 
7th  Nov.,  1908. 

“I  am  this  day  returning 
the  three  empty  crates  in 
which  the  ‘  Devon  Fire’  with 
which  you  supplied  me  was 
packed.  We  are  very 
pleased  with  the  grate  a  ui 
li  d  that  the  saving  in  fuel 
which  it  effects  is  quite 
extraordinary.” 

(Signed)  T.  SALMON. 
Sole  Proprietors  : 

CANDY  &  CO.,  Ltd.. 

LONDON : 

87,  NEWMAN  STREET. 
OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Works  i 

HE  ATHFIELD  STATION. 
Mi  v  TON  ABB  T,  Devon, 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SPRUDEUSALT 

i03S 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  St  FALSIFICATIONS. 

Sec  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  Of  Tho  Sole  Agents: 

Ingram  &  Royle,  Llp,  London.  Liverpool  &  bristoi. 

-  OF  ALL  CL/e  M/STS  A  DRUG  ST  OFFS.  - » 


BVEFFERVESCENCE  PURELY  WATSJRA 


NATURAL 

MSiERfM  TABLE  WATER, 

at  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants.  Stores.  Hotels,  ace.  ■ 
Sole  Agents:  1W.OBCAM  Sc  ROYLE.  8.HT.  Ion  pom.  Iivekpool.  Bristol.  j| 


HIGH-GRADE  POSITIONS. 


.  .  We  have  always  a  large  number  of  High-Grade  Positions 
open  in  Clerical,  Technical,  Organising,  and  Travelling  capacities 
—positions  carrying  salaries  of  from  £150-£  1,000 — and  we 
want  to  hear  from  really  High-Grade  Men  who  are  capable  of 
filling  them.  If  you  are  a  man  possessed  of  Special  Ability, 
write  us  to-day 


HAPGOODS,  Ltd., 

(Registered  in  Guernsey). 


STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES, 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzie  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 

PRIZE  AWARDS. 

“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No  1,581. 

ORIGINAL  POEM  3  DEALING  WITH  THE  MF5TERI0US  BOGEY 

AIRSHIP. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  Competition  is  equally  divided  between  Piers 
Peniles,  Delphi,  and  De lagoa,  whose  poems  were  printed  in  Truth  of  June  16. 


“TRUTH”  FRIZE  No.  1,582. 

APPROPRIATE  EPITAPHS  ON  (1)  A  DOCTOR  ;  (2)  A  SOLICITOR  ;  (3) 
AN  ACTOR;  (4)  A  GOLFER;  AND  (5)  A  CRICKETER. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  Competition  is  equally  divided  between 
Ebjracum,  attic,  Malignant,  and  Wig  and  Gown,  whose  epitaphs  were 
printed  in  Truth  of  June  23. 

I  may  add  that  this  lias  proved  an  exceedingly  difficult  Competition  to  judge, 
no  Competitor's  solution  standing  out  prominently  above  the  others. 


“TRUTH  ”  PRIZE  No.  1,583, 

NAMING  IN  ORDER  OF  MERIT  THE  THREE  FINEST  STREETS 

IN  LONDON. 

A  collation  of  all  lists  sent  in  has  produced  the  following  ideal  list,  viz.  - 

(i.)  Regent  Street. 

(ii.)  Piccadilly. 

(iii.)  Oxford  Street. 

Whitehall  with  Pa  iiament  Street  running  a  good  fourth. 


Four  Competitors  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  three  streeis  aforesaid  In  the 
right  order.  The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  is,  therefore,  divided  e  iually  between 
them. 

The  noms-de-plume  of  the  four  winners  are  :  Renwick,  Yobsduam,  Duchess 
and  Stutite. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,589. 

Last  week  in  inviting  my  readers  to  answer  the  question,  “Which  are  the 
three  most  beautiful  counties  in  England?”  I  promised  to  give  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  each  their  turn,  in  due  course. 

One  instalment  of  that  promise  I  am  fulfilling  this  week,  offering  herewith 
the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  answer  to  the  question  : 

“Which,  taken  in  Order  of  Merit,  are  the  Three  Most 
Beautiful  Counties  in  Scotland?’' 

The  “best"  answer  will  he  considered  that  which  most  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  “  ideal  "  answer  arrived  at  by  collating  all  answers  sent  iD. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  answer  containing  the 
names  of  three  Scottish  counties. 

(ii.)  All  answers  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  p  st  on  Monday, 
August  2. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

A.  S.—  Many  thanks.  Avery  good  suggestion,  of  which  I  shall  shortly  avail 
myself. 

Roumanian.— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  your  expert  friend's 
views.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  everything  depends  on  whether  you  solve  the 
problem  by  pure  or  by  practical  arithmetic.  By  the  latter  method,  fractions 
of  eggs  have  to  be  left  out  of  account.  Whereas  the  former  looks  at  the  matter 
merely  from  the  mathematical  standpoint  and  does  not  concern  itself  with 
physical  possibilities  or  impossibilities. 

Gem.  — I  will  take  it,  of  course,  as  “  Whitehall.” 

C.  E.  B.— I  note  that  “formed  ’’and  not  “  found  ”  is  the  correct  version.  Very 
sorrv  for  the  misprint. 

Neptune  —Four  solution  was  crowded  out  wi'h  many  others.  Certainly  you 
have  the  prior  claim  to  this  nom-de-plume. 
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Cousin  of  the  regal  rose, 

Queen  of  fruits,  as  she  of  flowers, 
Well  the  dainty  Dryad,  knows 
Where  your  sylvan  sister  grows, 

Hidden  near  her  secret  bowers. 

Dryad,  I  deem, 

la  Phillis  the  merry, 

Whose  love  for  the  glorified  garden  grown  berry, 
As  sweet  as  her  kisses,  as  red  as  her  lips, 

Gives  a  zest  to  my  theme  : 

For  the  maids  of  Old  England  are  safely  supreme. 
And  the  fraga  she  fosters1  all  others  eclipse. 
Bring  hither,  fair  Phillis,  the  ripest  of  berries,  the 
richest  of  cream  ; 

We  will  feast  in  the  shade,  and  of  Paradise  dream  ! 

Eboracum. 

T  o  sing  in  thy  praise,  I  tune  up  my  lute, 

0  li !  luscious  strawberry,  best  of  all  fruit. 

M  any  have  sung  in  the  praise  of  thy  kind ; 

Y  ou  seem  the  only  one  now  left  behind : 

Sol  raise  my  voice,  may  they  follow  suit, 

T  o  sing  in  they  praise,  Oh,  best  of  all  fruit ! 

R  oses  that  bloom  for  us  all  the  year  through 
A  re  naught  compared  to  thy  rosy  hue, 

W  hen  she  whom  I  love  blushes  red  before  me, 
B  est  of  all  strawberries,  I  think  of  thee. 

E  v  er  of  thee  in  praise  will  I  sing, 

R  ed  as  the  sunset,  thou  sweetest  thing  : 

R  ipest  and  sweetest,  of  thee  oft  I  dream  ; 

You  I  want  only — you  and  some  cream. 

Cliffe. 

List,  oh,  my  sisters  !  list  while  I  chant 
A  lay  of  the  cherished  strawberry  plant ! 

With  its  berries  like  maidens  blushing  and  sweet, 
Hiding  as  yet  in  a  coy  retreat. 

Ye,  yet  ungathered,  who  dream  about 
The  'unknown  pleasures  of  ‘‘coming  out,” 

When  ripened  charms  displayed  shall  be 
In  the  “  punnets  ”  of  smart  sooiety. 

Then  polished  “  spoons  ”  shall  find  your  lips, 

As  the  cream  of  life  with  the  banquet  fits. 

Yes.  bright,  gay  “  spoons  ”  for  you.  My  role 
Shall  be  some  widowed  duke  to  console. 

The  luscious  berries  for  you  may  be, 

But  the  leaves — the  strawberry  leaves — for  me  ! 

Cortex. 

Welcome  ever,  luscious  berry,  herald  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun, 

Wholesome  and  delicious  dainty,  plenteous  for 
every  one. 

Poor  and  rich  alike  acclaim  you,  served  from 
cabbage  leaf  or  gold. 

Bringing  joy  to  hut  and  palace,  moistening  lips  of 
young  and  old. 

Though  you  thrive  in  manner  modest,  hid  away 
beneath  the  green, 

Ceres,  most,  benignant  goddess,  crowns  you  of 
her  work  the  queen. 

Delicate  in  flesh  and  beauty,  frail  to  thrive  in  such 
a  clime, 

England  sings,  as  gladsome  duty,  praise  of  you  in 
summer  time.  Eldibee. 


S  uch  regal  succulence  were  surely  sent 
T  o  tempt  Arcadian  deities  of  old  ! 

R  are,  piquant  juices  with  thy  plumpness  blent 
A  rouse  our  longing  for  delights  untold. 

W  hat  fleeting  ecstasy  in  human  ken 
But  pales  before  this  lavish  gift  to  men? 

E  arth  yields  no  gastronomic  feast  so  sweet.. 
Replete  with  luscicusness  too  chaste  to  tire: 

R  ich,  pouting  berry,  lying  at  our  feet 
I  nert- — and  yet  enslaving  man’s  desire  ! 
Expectant  palates,  scenting  joys  to  be, 

S  uffuse  with  moisture  at  the  thought  of  thee  ! 

Eclalmo. 

Were  I  a  poet,  I'd  hymn  thee.  0  strawberry, 
Singing  thy  praises  in  verses  ,  sublime  : 

Or  were  I  an  artist,  what  pictures  I’d  draw,  berry  ; 
But  I’m  useless  at  painting  or  rhyme. 

Choicest  of  fruit®,  I  vote  thee,  0  strawberry. 

If  cunningly  blended  with  Devonshire  cream, 

Or  pulled  in  the  garden,  and  then  eaten  raw, 
berry :  , 

While  a  strawberry  ice  is  a  dream. 

“  Food  of  the  gods,”  men  term  thee.  0  strawberry. 
Facile  princeps,  luscious  comestible : 

In  all  thy  perfections  there’s1  only  one  flaw,  berry, 
I  find  thee,  worse  luck,  indigestible. 

Sapper. 

Wide  leaves  from  harm  defend  thee !  Rich  sun¬ 
shine 

Bring  thee  to  perfection,  berry  rare  ! 

As  far  from  other  berries  anywhere 
As  from  the  figure  0  is  figure  9. 

Whatever  virtues  fruits  may  yield  are  thine  ; 
Fresh,  fragrant,  sweet,  delicious ;,  here's  a  pack! 
0  there  are  berries  goose — mul — rasp — and  black — 
Yet  all  are  of  the  earth,  and  not  divine. 

For  though  thv  bed.  be  lowly,  here’s  a  hint 
Of  food  ambrosial  when  summer's  flush 
Hath  scorched  the  cheek  and  made  the  palate  dry 
And,  gazing  on  the  glory  of  thy  tint. 

The  modest  maiden,  borrowing  thy  blush, 

Shall  win  fair  favour  in  her  lover’s  eye. 

Touchstone. 

T  hrice  we  hail  thee,  peerless  dainty  !  fitting  fruit 
for  leafy  June; 

H  and  all  round  the  eight-leafed  piece-plates :  pass 
the  pretty  “  Duchess  ”  spoon. 

E  ver  welcome,  luscious  morsel :  fetch  fine  sugar 
and  rich  cream. 

S  railing  faces  round  thee  gather — even  baby  loves 
to  scream  ! 

T  urn  the  ruby  berries  oyer  :  beaming  eyes  look 
full  of  joy, 

R  osy  cheeks  at  redder  gazing— pleasing  sight  for 
“  Mamma’s  boy.” 

Ah!  what  pleasant  memories  gather  (as  we  taste 
the  tempting  fare). 

Where  once  grew  such  leaves  and  berries  (leaves 
proud  ladies  love  to  wear)? 


B  y  that  garden-path  meandering,  ’neath  a 
trellis-work  of  trees, 

E  very  little  leaflet  shimmering  in  the  sultry  sum¬ 
mer  breeze ! 

Round  that  homely  homestead  nestling  (now 
where  city-workers  toil), 

R  urihing  “  Robin,”  climbing  creepers,  nature's 
pictures  decked  the  soil ! 

Y  et  again  in  dreams  we  wander,  round  the  fruit- 
trees,  making  merry,  whilst  inhaling  sweetest 
nectar  we  go  plucking 

(Last  line  completed  by  reading  the  initial  letters.) 

BuntingfCrd. 

Consummate  berry  !  luscious,  co-ol,  divine  I 
What  subtile  essences  in  thee  combine 
To  make  the  perfect  product  we  adore? 

Nature  and  art,  conjoined  can  do  no  more. 
Natives  of  sultrier  climes  above  thee  rate 
Their  durian,  mangosteen,  or  pomegranate. 

The  traveller,  home  returned,  their  boast  refutes. 
Thou  nonpareil  and  paragon  of  fruits  ! 

Not  honourlcs©  in  our  fair  isle  art  thou ; 

Thy  golden  leaves  adorn  each  ducal  brow. 
(When  all  his  trappings  on  His  Grace  has  got — 
He  doesn’t  wear  ’em  round  his  chimney-pot.) 
And  thou  art  worthy  honours  thick  to  reap, 
Best  of  all  fruits  1  delectable  and  cheno. 

Tony. 

Oh  to  be  in  England  now  that  it  is  June ; 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England  digs  each  morning 
with  his  spoon 

At  a  squad  of  strawberries  scarlet-ranked, 

By  a  bowl  of  sifted  sugar  flanked. 

And  a  cool  brown  jug  o’  the  cream  o'  the  cow, 

In  England — now  1 

And  after  June,  July  days  follow. 

And  life  becomes  one  perpetual  swallow  ! 

See  my  two  hopefuls  !  What  expressive  mugs  1 
Ain’t  the  young  beggars  wallowing  in  clover? 

Just  listen  to  those  long-drawn  deep  ”  glug- 
glugs 

That’s  the  wise  Jim  !  he  licks  his  plate  twice,  over, 
To  make  quite  sure  he’ll  lose  no  jot  or  tittle 
Of  such  rich  luscious  victual ! 

Fed  Up. 

Jove,  one  day,  grown  tired  of  thunder, 
Deigned  a  new  ambrosial  wonder 
To  design. 

’Twas  a  theme  for  song  most  truly, 

Gods  themselves  scarce  praised  thee  duly. 
Berry  fine  ! 

Nobly  proud,  Jove  sighed,  “  Poor  mortals  !  ” 
Some  ne’er  pass  Olympian  portals, 

Yet  this  prize 

Must  by  men  be  also  tasted  ; 

’Twere  a  crime  of  sweetness  wasted 
Otherwise  !  ” 

Planted  low,  with  leaves  concealing. 

Deemed  he  men  should  seek  it  kneeling. 

Remainder. 
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Rich  fruit  of  poten-tilla ! 

1  hold  you  fast  until  a 
Diviner  growth  appears. 

As  yet,  -where  are  your  peers? 

’Tis  said  that  Cleopatra 
In  high  delight  once  ate  raw 
A  real  melted  pearl— 

Dear,  amorous  old  girl  ! 

We  cannot  well  forget  her ; 

And  yet  I  go  on©  better : 

Let  each  one-  choose  his  gem ; 

I  envy  none  of  them 

When  from  beneath  the  trefoil  green  I  draw 
My  swelling  ruby  specked  with  golden  straw. 

Lochearn. 

6,  loving,  luscious  fruit  so  fair  to  see, 

What  memories  of  sunshine  circle  thee  : 

Of  rich  hedged  gardens,  far  from  city's  din, 

And  summer’s  glory  gladly  coming  in  ; 

Of  hands  that  tender  as  a  lover’s  grew, 

When  lovingly  they  touched  thy  crimson  hue  ; 

Of  lips  entrancing  as  thy  blushing  bloom, 

And,  like  thee,  coated  with  roseate  perfume  ; 

Of  creamy  meads  with  love’s  blue  depths  above  ; 
And,,  lovers  feasting  on  thee,  feast  with  love; 

Of  peasants'  feasts,  of  royal  banquets  grand; 
Soiled  sunshine  in  the  ‘hawker’s  grimy  hand. 

On  every  tongue  thy  flavour  is  divine  — 

W’hat  mem’ries,  strawberry,  are  thine— and  mine! 

Northlander. 

Thou  modest  strawberry,  that  bend’st  thy  head, 
And  nestlest  mid  thy  foliage  of  green, 

What  pleasure  pure  the  whole  wide  world  has 
seen 

From  eating  thee  when  gathered  from  thy  bed! 
’Tis  true  that  learned  doctors  oft  have  said 
That  tempers  short  and  manners  sour  and  mean 
Are  raised  by  thee  in  peasant  and  m  queen, 
Who  on  thy  luscious  fruit  too  well  have  fed  : 

But  let  them  rail.  My.  song  I’ll  raise  to  thee, 
The  friend  alike  of  all  the  human  race, 

Who  brmgest  sunshine  in  thy  jovial  face, 

And  speak’st  of  summer  with  its  mirth  and  glee, 
And  no  vile  tale  of  thy  traducers  base 
Shall  ever  change  my  loving  constancy. 

Almaviva. 

Lowly  plant,  with  leaves  astray, 

Fruit  that  grows  ’ne-ath  sun  and  rain, 

How  thou  bring’st  the  summer  day 
Back  to  us  again  ! 

Strawb’rry  ripe— ripe  strawb’rries  cry. 

Who’ll  buy?  Who’ll  buy? 

Luscious  fruit  for  man’s  desire, 

Surely  gods  ne’er  wished  for  more  ; 

How  we  love  thy  rich  attire, 

RevTling  in  thy  kmdly  store. 

Strawb’rry  ripe — ripe  strawb  rries  cry. 

Buy !  Oome  and  buy  ! 

Malignant. 


Delicious  fruit,  of  premier  place, 

Whose  leaves  the  coronet  do  grace, 

My  modest  tribute  let  me  bring. 

Thy  worthy  praises  let  me  sing, 

Sweet  offspring  of  a  woodland  race  1 

My  story  here  I  need  not  trace— 

Enough  that  thee,  a  wee,  wild  thing, 

In  gardens  hast  won  chiefest  place, 
Delicious  fruit ! 

Alluring,  bright,  thy  foTm  doth  grace 
The  board  of  cottager  and  king, 

And  summer,  from  her  horn  doth  fling 
Iso  dainty  that  could  take  thy  place 
In  the  affections  of  our  race, 

Delicious  fruit ! 

Ydnuam  Snikta. 

Dear  Sir.  I  deplore  that  your  choice  of  a  theme 
Is  the  berry  I’ve  eaten  for  weeks  ; 

Yea,  even  at  night  it  appears  in  my  dream, 

Until,  Sir,  it  gives  me  the  creeps. 

I  own  it’s  delicious,  no  fruit  can  beat  it, 

It  sits  on  a  throne,  it’s  a  king. 

But  when  you’ve  done  nothing  but  steadily  eat  it. 
More  practical  thoughts  have  their  fling. 

I  think  of  my  children  who  eat  till  they’re  ill, 
Still  ailing,'  they  cry,  “Just  a  few,” 

You  say,  “The  poor  darlings,  they  should  have 
their  fill !  ” 

But  you’ve  not  the  nursing  to  do. 

I'm  out  of  the  running— a  strawberry  rhyme 
Is  not  to  be  written  in  strawberry  time. 

Petite. 

By  its  fruit  a  tree  is  known, 

And  fruit  by  what  it  reproduces. 

Let  strawberries  everywhere  be  g-rown  ; 

Great  and  manifold  are  its  uses. 
Strawberry  runners-  might  be  made 
Into  paper,  and  possibly  linen. 

To  try  it  do  not  he  afraid, 

All  it  wants  is  a  first  beginning. 
Strawberries  phosphorus  contain— 

Not,  a  fiction,  but  reality; 

Capital  stuff  to  feed  the  brain, 

And  bring  forth  intellectuality. 

Of  otner  uses  1  might  sing, 

But  limited  is  my  length  of  string. 

Libra. 

Strawberries  at  home  in  the  month  of  June, 
Come  never  too  late  and  never  too  soon  ; 

With  sugar  a  luscious  dish, 

For  better  fruit  you  can  hardly  wish. 

But  do  not  forget  the  kids  in  the  slums ; 

Send  some  to  spots  where  fruit  never  comes. 

Save  injured  and  stale,  or  in  putrid  state, 

For  something  more  wholesome  these  little  ones 
wait. 

And  when  you  are  resting  in  Alpine-  glen, 

The  little  Swiss  maiden  will  offer  you  then 
The  strawberries  wild  she  has  gathered  with  care ; 
A  franc  for  her  pains  you  will  readily  spare. 

Nema. 


’Twur  Zundav  wick  az  ewer  auld  dad 
Coomed  Whoam  an’  zad,  zad  he, 

“  Here  be  zone  straaburries,”  -a  zad, 

“  Rale  beauties,  zaw  ’em  be  ! 

Now  auf  ta  church,  tha  lot  on  ’ee, 

An’  37eat  ’em  wun  you’m  out, 

Var  I.  can’t  tackle  narn,  d  ee  zee, 

Along  o’  thease  here  gout !  ’’ 

Bui,  though  thik  vruit  weighed  zavral  poun’ 
An  th-o-ugh  tha-  gout  a’d  got 
Wun  us  coomed  back  vrom  church,  us  voun’ 

A’d  polished  auf  tha  lot.  Delphi. 

How  shall  the  praise  of  sweet  Fragaria  best  ba 

sung? 

Inspire,  oh  heavenly  muse,  my  humble  ode  ! 
That,  though  in  Darwin’s  garden  she  hath  no 
abode. 

Yet,  in  the  Mansion-house  of  Truth  this  eulogy 
be  hung. 

All  hail,  Fragaria.!  “  dainty  sweet  ”  ! 

In  bvegone  days  thee  did  1  meet 
In  thine  old  woodland  home,  thy  kin 
The  rose,  near  by,  like  praise  to  win. 

Not  -then  thy  fruit,  by' art  hortensial  enlarged, 
Bulging  with  curves  eccentric,  nectar- -charged, 
Now  miscalled  berry ; .  nay,  thou’rt  a  delicious 
drupe. 

Of  size  to  fill  that  little  crystal  stoup, 

T’  Oporto’s  vintage  dedicate  ;  a  wine 

For  kings,  fit  complement  to  royal  fruit  of  thine. 

Piers  Peniles. 


0,  crimson  fruit;  half  veiled,  half  seen, 

And  sweetened  by  the  fresh  spring  rain, 

Sparkling  beneath  thy  tendrils  green 
As  bright  as  ruby  gems  again. 

WThat  magic  bade  thy  a-oot-s  arise 
And  blossom  in  this  fruit  divine? 

Or  did  some  angel  from  the  skies 
Kiss-  the  green  grass  incarnadine? 

I  seek  no  m-ore  what  gave  thee  birth, 

And  pluck  thee  from  the  dewy  vine ; 

And  taste  the  sweetest  fruit  of  earth 
That  ripens  in  the  May  sunshine.  Scarab. 

Fairest  of  English  fruit,  whose  leaf 
A  ducal  coronet  deth  well  adorn. 

Showing  ’mid  dusky  green,  in  bright  relief, 

As  flush  in  sky,  display’d  at  break  of  morn. 

Gracing  the  hoard  of  peasant  and  of  peer, 
Grateful  alike  to  palate  and  to  eye ; 

Belov’d  by  man,  and  to  his  children  dear, 

Thy  proud  pre-eminence  can  none  deny. 

Fresh,  in  the  morning  dew — supremely  fair. 

The  appetite  which  slumbers,  to  awake 

The,  fragrance  of  thy  scent  perfumes  the  air, 

In  silent  invitation  to  partake. 

Truth  calls  us  now  thy  excellence  to  sing. 

And,  in  response,  our  tribute  here  we  bring. 

Ballantrae. 
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(e)  The  Company  has  paid  a  regular  10  per  cent.  Dividend  on  its  Ordinarv 
Sh-are  Capital  in  each  year  since  its  formation  8i  years  ago-. 

(f)  The  Preference  Reserve  Account  in,  the  Company’s  last  Balance  Sheet 
dated  February,  1909.  stood  at  £10,000. 

(g)  The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  surplus  brought  forward  to  the  current 
year,  after  paying  all  Dividends  up  to  February  last,  amounts  to 
£2,083  16s.  Id.  ' 

(7i)  The  Profits,  before  charging  Depreciation  or  Interest,  suffice  to  cover 
the  Annual  Preference  Dividend  more  than  three  times  over. 

())  The  additional  Capital  now  required  is  on  account  of  the  acquisition 
of  branch  businesses  at  Folkestone  and  Leamington,  the  steady  develop 
ment  of  the  Company  and  the  important-  extensions  at  Margate  of  their 
Furniture  and  Bedding  Factory.  Printing  Works  and  Plant,  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Queen-street,  Margate. 

(k)  No  alteration  in  the  style  or  management  of  the  business  is  con¬ 
templated.  ^ 

(l)  The.  Company  owns  the  Freehold  of  the  greater  part  of  the  premises 
occupied. 


. 012  6  „  „ 

£10  0 

DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  JAMES  80683',  65,  High-street,  Margate  (Chairman  and 
Governing  Director). 

^ARTHUR  FRANK  BOBBY,  43,  Cheriton-road.  Folkestone. 

*.JOHN  BLOXSIDGE,  “  Turviile,”  Grosvenor  Hill,  Margate. 

*WILLIAM  DAY  THARLE,  42,  Addington-ro-ad,  Margate. 

*Branch  and  Department  Managers  of  Messrs.  Bobby  and  Co.,  Limited. 

BANKERS.— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED.  Margate,  Folkestone,  and  Leaming¬ 
ton.  Head  Office :  71,  Lombard-street-,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS.— JAMES,  MELLOR  AND  COLEMAN,  12,  Coleman-street, 

London,  E.C. 

BROKERS.— ARTHUR  B.  WINCH  AND  CO.,  58,  Lombard-street, 
and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS.— DIXON,  WILSON,  TUBBS  AND  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants, 
28,  Basinghall-street,  London,  E.C. 

JOINT  SECRETARIES. 

O.  R.  ROLLINGS,  28.  Baslnghail-street,  London  E.C. 

M.  E.  SCARLETT,  65,  High-street,  Margate. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE.— 65,  HIGH-STREET.  MARGATE. 

This  Advertisement-  is  issued  for  information  only,  and  is  not  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  subscribe  for  Shares.  No  Applications  for  Shares  will  be  considered 
unless  made  on  the  Form  which  accompanies  the  Company’s  Prospectus, 
and  refers  thereto. 

Full  Prospectuses,  with  set  of  illustrations,  and  Forms  of  Application  can 
be,  obtained  at  all  the  Branches-  of  Lloyds  Bank  throughout  the  country ; 
also  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from-  the  Company’s’  Brokers,  Solicitors’ 
or  Auditors. 

Margate,  Juty  14th,  1909. 
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Patterns 

and 

Measure¬ 

ment 

Forn\ 

Post 

Free. 


I 


“SMART,  COMFORTABLE,  DURABLE." 

COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

Famous 

CALEDONIAN 

GOLFING 
OR  WALKING 


21/- 


SKIRT 

21/- 


OWE  GUBWEA 
In  Stock  Sizes 
NEW  PATTERNS  NOW  READY, 
fi  This  handsome  Skirt- is  stylishly  made  in 

a  large  variety  of  Heather  Mixture  and 
Check  Tweeds.  Also  in  Black  and  Navy. 
STOCK  SIZES.  24  in.  waist, 

length  38,  40,  42  in .  21b. 

SPECIAL  SIZES,  made  to 

measure . 23s. 

LARGE  SIZES,  from  27  in.  to 

30  in.  waist  .  25b. 

Over  30  in.  waist  prices  on  application. 
COATS  MADE  TO  MATCH  SKIRTS. 
^  Estimates  on  Application. 

NOTE.— Ail  our  business  is  done  direct  from 
•  headquarters,  Caledonian  House,  Glasgow. 

Si  LYE  Caledonian  House, 

^  IT  ^  S-P  C4  9m  E  Cj  -jgg  Sauchiehall  St.,  GLASGOW* 


ROBINSON  §  CLEAVER,  BELFAST 


Prior  to  Stocktaking', 
R.  &  C.  are  Holding 
their  SUMMER  SALE, 
when  all  Factory 
Accumulations  will  ha 
sold  at  vary  Low  Prices. 


OF  — 


IRISH  LINENS 

During  JULY, 


LINENS  &  DAMASKS 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
SHIRTS  &  COLLARS 


In  our  own  well-known  designs, 
some  recently  off  the  Looms, 
Odd  Lots  of  Sheets,  Pillow¬ 
cases,  Towels,  &c. 

Our  entire  Surplus  Stock  at 
tempting  prices. 

Our  well-known  qualities  and 
makes  at  Reduced  Prices. 


SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  SALE  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,™,  ..BELFAST. 

Also  at  LONDON  &  LIVERPOOL. 


HUMBER 

THE  SPEEDY  CAR. 

Is  no  racing  monster  specially  built  for  carrying  oft'  trophies 
at  Brooklands,  &c.,  but  one  of  the  strongest,  most  comfort¬ 
able,  economical, -and  reliable  touring  cars  in  the  world,  yet 
capable  of  high  racing  speeds  when  necessary.  During  the 
recent  Irish  Reliability  Trials  in  the  Speed 


Tests  HUMBEFSS  WON 


Highest  Possible  Marhs  for  Speed 


in  Class  “  E  ”  against  many  HIGHER  POWERED  CARS. 

Also  during  both  Irish  and  Scottish  Reliability 
Trials 

MADE  FASTEST  TIMES 

ON  THE  HILL  CLIMBS  AND  WON 

Mop  200  Guineas  Challenge  Cup 

Hi  4  GOLD  MEDALS  111  SPECIAL  MEDAL 
Prices  from  8195. 


FREE  TRIALS  ARRANGED. 

Specifications  on  application — 


HUMBER, 


Limited  .  . 
COVENTRY. 

And  at  LONDON— Holborn  Circus,  E.C.  ;  60  and  64,  BROMPTON 
ROAD,  S.W.  NOTTINGHAM — Grey  Friar  Gate  and  Castle  Boule¬ 
vard.  MANCHESTER— 33,  Blackfriars-street.  BIRMINGHAM- 
280,  Broad  street.  SOUTHAMPTON— 27,  London-road. 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  Covent  Garden. 

GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING.  (Last  Nights.) 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

Box-office  10  to  10.  Telephone  463  Gerrard. 


/"H  AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

VX  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  MATINEE  every  SATURDAY  at  2,  a  New 
Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


DALY’S  THEATRE,  Leicester-square.  —  Produced  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  EDWARDES.  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.16,  MATINEE 
SATURDAYS  at  2.30.  A  Flay,  with  music,  entitled 
THE  MERRY  WIDOW  (“  Die  Lustige  Witwe”). 


CHAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


f' 1  ARRICK.  Lessee  and  Manager — Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier. 

VX  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH’S  SEASON.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE 
“WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Miss 
ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  ADMIRAL  PETERS.  MAT.,  AVEDS.  at  2.30. 


A  LHAMBRA,  LEONORA  in  PSYCHE. 

ROBERT  STEIDL.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Salerno,  Juggler;  Franco  Piper,  JURY’S  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


Empire.  ADELINE  GENEE  in  Ballet  Divertisse¬ 

ment  from  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO.  A  DAY  IN  PARIS.  FRED. 
BARREN,  B.  COLLIER,  etc.,  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  HlTCHINS. 


PALACE.— CHARLOTTE  WIEHE,  MERIAN’S  MAR¬ 
VELLOUS  DOGS,  THE  FOUR  FORDS,  CLARICE  VANCE,  TERRI. 
TORIAL  REVIEW  at  KNOWSLEY  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  S’ 
MAT,,  SAT.  at  2.  SPECIAL  MAUD  ALLAN  MAT.,  WED.,  3. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


DO  RE  GALLERY. — Animal  Pictures  (mostly  portraits  of 
Dogs)  by  ALFONS  PURTSCHER.  DORt’S  Great  Masterpieces,  and 
Summer  Exhibitions  by  Modern  Artists. 

35,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  W.  10  to  6.  Is. 


T 


HE  FORD  MADOX  BROWN  EXHIBITION, 

and  EXHIBITION  of  PAINTINGS  by  E.  BOUDIN  and  S.  LEPINE, 
10  till  6.  Admission  Is. 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES,  Leicester-square. 


MADAME  TUSSATJD’S  EXHIBITION  — Aerial  Naviga¬ 
tion.  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  COUNT  ZEPPELIN  and  the  World’s 
Celebrities,  Delightful  music.  Afternoon  Teas,  etc. 


EARL’S  COURT 

GOLDEN  WEST  EXHIBITION 

It  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Is.,  Children  6d. 

Admission,  including  return  fares  from  150  London  Stations.  Is. 
MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  OF  AMERICA’S  PRODUCTS  &  INVENTIONS. 

THE  RED  MAN 

GREAT  ARENTC  SPECTACLE.  3.30.  7.30.  and  9.30  p.m. 

ACTUAL  SCENES  FROM  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

SEE  THE  BLACK  HAWK  MASSACRE. 

HOST  OF  RED  INDIANS,  COWBOYS,  AND  COWGIRLS. 
BRONCHO  BUSTING.  STEER  ROPING. 

RED  INDIAN  GUMP  6° 

THE  DELUGE.  BALLOONING.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE 
THE  SUMMER  BALL  ROOM.  ILLUSTRATED  TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE 
GOLDEN  AVKST,  DAILY,  FREE.  COUGHLIN’S  FAMOUS  12th  REGT 
N.G.S.  NEW  YORK  BAND,  and  ENGLISH  MILITARY  BANDS. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  OWE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet,  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDQATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone :  1,573,  Holborn. 


TUB  LATE  EARL  OP  BBACOH  SFIELD, 

SIB  MORELL  MACKENZIE! 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

MISS  EMILY  FAITHFUL, 

THE  LATE  GBIT.  W.  T,  SHERMAN, 

»nd  many  otherpersons  of  distinction,  have  testified  to  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 

Himrod’s  Cure  for  Asthma. 

Established  over  a  Qnarter  of  a  Century. 

Prescribed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  throughout  the  world.  It  ie  used  as  an 
inhalation  and  without  any  after  bad  elfects.  A  free  Sample  and  detailed 
testimonials  free  by  post.  In  tins,  4s.  3d.  British  Dep3t — 46,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London ;  also  of  NEWBERY  &  SONS,  BARCLAY  &  SONS, 
J.  SANGER  &  SONS,  W.  EDWARDS  &  SON,  MAY,  ROBERTS,  &  CO., 
BUTLER  &  CRISPE,  JOHN  THOMPSON,  Liverpool,  and  all  wholesale  houses. 
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IART  WALL  PAPERS. 

THE  LARGEST  SHOWROOMS  IN  LONDON. 


The  Wide  Riband  Frieze*  1  9  per  yard. 

Chas.  KNOWLES  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

164,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S,W, 

And  at  23,  North  Audley  Street  (two  doors  from  Oxford  Street) 

TYPEWRITERS 

Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

MSS.  Copied.  Hire  10s.  monthly. 

TAYLOR’S  Ltd.,  74*  ch^nndon.lane* 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM ,  &c.,  drink 

/IGHY-CELESTINS  S> 

Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

PJJ  Sole  Agents :  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames  st.,  E.C. 
Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  <fcc. 


Price  1  /-  Now  Ready.  By  Post  1/8 

The  Fifteenth  Series  of 

QUEER  STORIES 

from  “TRUTH.” 

PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 


This  volume  has  moss  green  wrapper  printed  in  red,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  fourteen  previous  issues. 

T)  BE  OBTAINED  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND 
BOOKSTALLS. 

TRUTH  OFFICE.  10.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 


THE  PROBLEM 
OF  PERFECT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  BeechanTs  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles ,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

IS  SOLVED 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value— you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 

BY  TMKiMix 

BEECHAM’S 
PILLS . 

Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 
Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  1/1)  (56  pills)  &  2j9  (168  pills). 


aTAMMEUING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

ty  tuition.  Adults  and  hoys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils, — Paruculais 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
Loudon,  W.C. 


Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

“TWO  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“ALPERWOOB”  Mixture  S^d.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Litest  Success- 

“LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  6Jd.  per  os. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us.  Famous. 

“  MOUNP  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  Z  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH- 


TURKISH  REGIE 


CIGARETTES. 


Prices  2/9  to  I  Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
13/-  per  100.  from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government.  _ 


West  End  Depot:  REGIE,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Offices  and  Warehouse:  152-158,  Warclour  Street.  W. 


rented  for  the  Proprietor  by  Loye  &  Malcomsoi*,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holboro,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  H.  LABOUOHERE  at  10,  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-at. , E.C. 
in  the  City  of  London.  Cheques  and  Lost  Office  Orders  should  bemadepayableto  KkqihaldE.Bookek,  “Truth”  Buildings,  Carteret-st.,  Queen  Auue's-gate.S.W. 

Rutered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 
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Editor  of  “  Truth  ’  is  willing  to  answer  by  'post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  he  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  f  i nance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
■must  be  accompanied  hy  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  th° 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
ff  ;uffl  wquimes  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
Vigilant  s  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
Mammon. 

An  Index  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Volume  of  Truth  will  be 
forwarded,  post-free,  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 
Publisher,  10,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  half-yearly 
Volume  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  address,  price  25,9. 


ENTRE  NOUS 


clay  fixed  for  his  Majesty’s  departure  from  England, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  not  leave  until  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  11th.  It  is  added  that  “great  political  im¬ 
portance  is  attributed  to  King  Edward’s  visit  to  Ischl.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  King’s  private  visit  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
vith  public  affairs,  and  only  gobemouches  will  attach 
a  particle  of  political  significance  to  his  Majesty’s  brief 
stay  at  Ischl. 


Ihe  programme  of  the  Court  arrangements  next  week 
during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia 
to  Cowes  has  been  definitely  settled.  There  will 
be  -two  state  banquets,  one  on  board  the  Royal  yacht 
on  Monday  night,  and  the  other  on  board  the  Imperial 
yacht  on  Tuesday  night.  On  Wednesday  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  to  dine  with  the  King  on  board  the  Royal 
yacht  to  meet  the  members  of  the  R.Y.S.,  and  the 
Empress  will  give  a  dinner  to  the  Queen  on  board  the 
Imperial  yacht.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  would  be  present  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
R.V.S.  at  the  Castle,  West  Cowes,  but  this  entertain¬ 
ment  is  to  be  given  up  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
King’s  banquet  on  board  the  Royal  yacht  will  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  to  receive  the 
address  of  the  Corporation  of  London  on  Thursday 
morning  on  board  the  Imperial  yacht,  which  is  to 
leave  Cowes  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  Standart  will 
be  anchored  in  Osborne  Bay,  and  she  is  to  be  escorted 
and  guarded  by  the  armed  cruiser  Rurik.  The  fleet 
in  Spithead  will  be  illuminated  next  Monday  night. 


The  Royal  yacht  will  land  the  King  and  Queen  and 
Pi  incess  Victoria  at  Portsmouth  Harbour  on  Monday, 
August  9th,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  or  "Wednesday, 
the  11th,  she  is  to  embark  her  hlaqesty  for  conveyance 
to  Flushing  at  Port  Victoria.  After  the  Queen’s  stay 
at  Balmoral,  she  will  embark  for  Christiania  at  Dundee, 
and  later  on  the  yacht  is  to  convey  her  Majesty  to 
Copenhagen. 


- K>« - 

TT  was  stated  in  Truth  several  weeks  ago  that  the  King 
will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  Ischl  either  on  his  journey  from  Flushing  to  Marien- 
bad  (on  August  11  or  12)  or  when  on  the  way  hack  to 
England  (on  September  2  or  3).  A  Berlin  journal 
announced  last  week  that  the  visit  will  take  place  on 
August  10,  which  is  obviously  incorrect,  as  that  is  the 


Last  week  a  news  agency  circulated  a  contradiction 
of  the  reported  betrothal  of  Princess  Alexandra  of  Fife 
to  the  King  of  Portugal.  This  is  a  tale  which  has 
constantly  been  put  about,  and  its  utter  absurdity  was 
pointed  out  in  Truth  several  months  ago.  ’The  King 
of  Portugal  and  Princess  Alexandra  have  never  seen 
each  other,  and  there  would  be  several  and  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  marriage,  one,  but  by 
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no  means  the  most  important,  being  that  the  Princess 
is  a  Protestant,  whereas  the  future  Queen  of  Portugal 
must  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Ring  of  Portugal  is 
already  distantly  connected  with  our  Royal  family,  as 
his  great-grandfather,  the  late  Ring  Dowager,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia 
(Kohary),  who  was  a  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 


The  announcement  in  the  daily  papers  last  week,  that 
the  Ring  and  Queen  of  Spain  would  arrive  at  Cowes  to¬ 
morrow,  was  entirely  incorrect,  as  they  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  Thursday,  August  5.  On  Saturday  it  was 
announced  that  King  Alfonso’s  “  visit  to  Ring  Edward 
had  been  postponed.  The  King  of  Spain  w?as  not 
coming  to  England  on  a  visit  to  his  Majesty.  The  trip 
was  to  be  a  purely  private  one,  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Court  arrangements,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  at  Cowes  was  not  desired  until 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  had  left  the  Solent. 
The  conjunction  of  the  two  Sovereigns  would  have  been 
embarrassing  for  many  reasons,  and  highly  inconvenient 
and  troublesome. 

The  Infante  Alfonso  is  the  son  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain, 
and  he  holds  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  Army,  and 
has  usually  lived  in  Spain,  but  he  really  belongs  to 
the  Orleans  family,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Antonio, 
son  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and  grandson  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Queen  Isabella  through 
his  mother,  and  her  grand-nephew  through  his  father. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  was  irregular, 
because  Princess  Beatrice  had  not  obtained  the  formal 
permission  of  the  King.  Princess  Beatrice  has  been 
legally  a  member  of  the  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  family  since 
her  father  succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne,  and  her 
cousin,  the  Duke  Charles  Edward,  is  now  the  head  of 
that  clan. 

Princess  Louise  Duchess  of  Argyll  fulfilled  several 
public  engagements  in  South  Wales  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  H.R.H.  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Gwilym  Williams  and  Mr.  Rhys  Williams 
at  Miskin  Manor,  near  Cardiff,  during  their  stay  in  the 
Principality. 

The  Duchess  of  Sparta  and  Prince  George  of  Greece 
and  Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse-Cassel 
arrived  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Friday  from  East¬ 
bourne,  and  left  Victoria  on  Saturday  evening  for 
Frankfort,  on  their  way  to  Friedrichshof.  The  Duchess 
of  Sparta  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse  for  a  few  weeks  before  she 
returns  to  Greece,  and  she  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  at  Wilhelmshdhe  before  leaving 
Germany. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  has  left  England  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  she  is  paying  visits  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Mon  Repos,  near  Neuwied, 
and  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wied  at  Segenhaus, 
before  joining  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Ooburg- 
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Gotha  at  Reinhardsbrunn.  The  Duchess  will  after¬ 
wards  spend  two  or  three  weeks  with  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  the  Ketherlands  at  the  Chateau  of  Soestdijk, 
near  Utrecht,  when  on  her  way  back  to  England,  and 
she  is  not  expected  to  return  to  Claremont  Park  before 
October.  Princess  Louise  of  Wied  accompanies  her 
cousin  to  Germany. 


Several  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  announced 
that  the  German  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess 
would  arrive  in  London,  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on  Monday  in  last  week, 
and  that  they  would  accompany  their  Majesties  to 
Goodwood  and  Cowes.  How  the  tale  arose  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand,  but  it  was  a  pure  and  simple  inven¬ 
tion  from  beginning  to  end.  The  German  Crown  Prince 
and  Crown  Princess  have  been  staying  for  some  time  at 
Gelbensande,  on  the  Baltic,  where  they  occupied  the 
villa  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  they  proceeded  thence  to  Heiligendamen 
for  a  fortnight.  There  was  some  talk,  when  the  King 
and  Queen  were  at  Berlin  last  winter,  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess  coming  to  London  in 
June  on  a  visit  to  the  Court,  but  this  trip  has  been 
postponed  until  next  year. 


Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  last 
week  the  guest  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  at 
Orleton  Hall,  near  Wellington,  Shropshire.  The 
Princess  is  to  visit  Tipton  next  week  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  Nursing  Home  in  connection  with  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Nursing  Association.  The  Princess  will  be  the 
guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Harrowby  at  Sandon  Hall 
during  her  stay  in  Staffordshire.  The  beautiful 
grounds  and  gardens  at  Sandon,  with  their  con¬ 
servatories  and  aquatic  houses,  are  widely  famous, 
and  the  park  is  richly  wooded,  with  very  extensive  views 
from  the  summit.  The  handsome  Jacobean  house  was 
built  in  1849,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hall,  which  had 
been  burnt.  The  Pitt  Monument  in  the  grounds,  which 
is  a  copy  of  Trajan’s  Pillar,  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Pitt  by  his  intimate  friend  the  first  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  who  himself  twice  refused  to  be  Prime 
Minister. 


Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  is  to  be  the  Gold  Stick-in-waiting  on  the  King 
during  August,  replacing  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 


Last  week,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Thistle  in  Kingstown 
Harbour,  Lord  Aberdeen  at  once  paid  a  ceremonial  visit 
to  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie.  On  the  next  afternoon  the 
Empress,  with  her  party,  visited  Lord  and  Lady  Aber¬ 
deen  and  had  tea  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  Lady 
Aberdeen  has  resumed  on  her  return  to  Ireland  her 
numerous  philanthropic  activities  with  her  usual 
energy.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Lord  and  Lady  Aber¬ 
deen  wall  pay  a  visit  to  Belfast,  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  that 
town.  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  will  be,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  guests  of  Sir  R.  and  Lady  Anderson,  at  their 
-  residence,  Parkmount, 
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It  was  stated  in  Truth  more  than  three  months  ago 
that  before  the  end  of  July  Parliament  would  be  in¬ 


formed  that  the  four  “contingent”  Dreadnoughts  of 
this  year’s  naval  programme  would  be  taken  in  hand, 
though  not  actually  laid  down  during  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  year.  My  information  has  proved  correct,  and 
from  this*  it  may  easily  be  seen  what  a  hollow  mockery 
was  the  arrangement  put  forward  by  the  Government 
with  regard  to  these  four  “contingent”  ships.  They 
were  not  really  contingent  upon  anything.  A  pre¬ 
tence  was  made  that  whether  they  were  proceeded 
with  or  not  would  depend  upon  what  was  learned 
about  the  progress  of  the  German  ships ;  and 
Mr.  McKenna  on  Monday  kept  up  the  pretence 
by  saying  that  the  final  decision  of  the  Government 
had  been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  elaborate 
investigations1  into  what  was  .going  on  abroad.  Nothing 
has  been  done  in  Germany  that  was  not  known 
to  be  intended  three- months  ago.  The  four  “con¬ 
tingent”  Dreadnoughts  were  merely  a  device  for  saving 
the  faces  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Cabinet  and  outside 
wmo  objected  to  this  huge  increase  in  the  shipbuilding 
programme.  It  has  been  a  very  transparent  device, 
and  that  it  has  served  its  purpose  at  all  is  the  fault 

of  the  Radicals  who  consented  to  be  humbugged  so 
easily. 

There  is  a  highly  welcome  break  in  the  interminable 
Budget  discussions.  For  the  next  week  or  so  nothing 
will  be  taken  but  Supply,  which,  like  all  other  Govern¬ 
ment  work,  is  very  much  in  arrears,  and  this  breathing- 
space  may  enable  the  Ministry  to  look  round  a  little 
and  consider  their  situation.  The  House  has  taken 
four  weeks  of  Parliamentary  time  to  do  nine 
clauses  out  of  seventy-four.  This  seems  to  indicate 
some  faint  possibility  that  the  measure  may  go 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  if  pace  is  considerably 
accelerated,  in  October  or  November.  The  prospect  is 
not  a  cheerful  one,  but  it  is  one  which  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen  by  any  body  of  men  possessed  of 
ordinary  reasoning  powers.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the 
Budget  was  launched,  with  its  hopelessly  complicated 
and  innumerable  contentious  clauses,  a  long  series  of 
all-night  sittings  extending  over  nearly  the  entire  year 
became  absolutely  inevitable. 


The  last  four  by-elections,  though  showing  some 
reduction  in  majorities,  certainly  do  not  indicate  any 
impending  debacle  for  the  Liberal  cause,  and  the  Hyde 
Park  demonstration  on  Saturday  revealed  a  general 
enthusiasm  for  land  reform,  which  refuses  to  be  damped 
by  the  futilities  and  complications  of  the  actual  Govern¬ 
ment  proposals.  Every  competent  observer  had  long 
been  aware  that  the  question  which  appealed  most  to  the 
ordinary  elector  is  that  of  the  land,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Budget  does  touch  on  this  great  problem,  however 
feebly  and  however  ineffectively,  may  cover  a-  multitude 
of  sins  in  the  eyes  of  the  democracy. 


It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Government  play  their 
cards  wrell  there  may  yet  be  a  chance  of  their  surviving 
a  general  election.  Judging,  however,  by  past  expe¬ 
rience,  the  if  is  a  big  one.  The  Avay  to  victory  for 
the  Government  lies  in  producing  a  popular  Budget 


next  year  with  the  ample  funds  which  this  year’s 
Budget  will  produce,  bringing  in  their  Reform  Bill  and 
Veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  Bill,  which  presumably 
will  both  be  ignominiously  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  then  going  to  the  country  in  the  autumn  of 

1910,  or  at  the  latest,  to  get  the  new  register  in  January, 

1911.  This  straightforward  and  courageous  course  is 
their  one  chance. 


On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  apparently  Mr.  Asquith 
intends,  next  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  futile  Welsh 
Church  Bill  and  Poor-law  Reform,  the  year  after  to 
the  Reform  Bill  and  House  of  Lords  Bill,  and  the 
dissolution  to  be  deferred  till  January,  1912,  all  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  have  evaporated,  the  country  will  have  got 
heartily  sick  of  an  impotent  Government  which  has 
outstayed  its  welcome,  and  the  ecrasement  of  the 
Liberal  Party  will  be  the  result.  From  a  long  and 
painful  experience  of  the  hopeless  foolishness  of  Gov¬ 
ernments,  which  invariably  cling  to  power  with  fatuous 
persistency,  I  look  forward  with  mournful  resignation 
to  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  adopting  the  second 
of  these  two  courses,  with  its  inevitable  result. 


When  I  have  been  forced  to  swallow  a  camel,  I  see 
no  object  in  straining  at  a  gnat.  The  fuss  that  has 
been  made  over  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  violation  of  the 
Sessional  Order  precluding  peers  from  interfering  in 
parliamentary  elections  is  simply  absurd  under  existing 
circumstances.  So  long  as  the  House  of  Commons 
accepts  the  doctrine  that  it  can  only  legislate  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Lords,  whether  peers  shall  or 
shall  not  interest  themselves  in  the  election  of  its 
members  of  the  Lower  House  is  a  matter  of  no  practical 
importance  to  anybody.  At  the  best,  the  Sessional 
Order  is  little  more  than  the  expression  of  a  pious 
opinion.  The  peers  may  pay  deference  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  on  the  noblesse  oblige  principle,  but  to 
enforce  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
There  is  no  precedent,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  sum¬ 
moning  a  peer  to  the  Bar  and  committing  him  to  the 
Clock  Tower  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons. 


Professor  Dicey  writes  very  professorially  in  the 
Times  on  the  rights,  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to 
Finance  Bills.  His  habit  of  mind  enables  him  to  for¬ 
mulate  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  series  of  propositions 
as  dogmatic  as  Euclid’s  axioms.  In  the  absence  of 
other  visible  sources  of  information,  I  presume  that  they 
aie  e\ olved  from  his  own  inner  consciousness;  but, 
whatever  their  origin,  all  such  disquisitions  are  purely 
academic. 


In  the  case  of  an  unwritten  Constitution  like  ours, 
what  each  estate  of  the  realm  has  “a  legal  right”  to  do 
is  immaterial  for  practical  purposes.  Of  course,  the 
House  of  Lords  can  refuse  to  pass  any  Bill  sent  up  to 
it;  theie  is  no  legal  machinery  for  compelling  the 
horse  to  drink  after  it  has  been  led  to  the  water.  The 
Government  certainly  cannot  go  to  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  for  a  mandamus  ordering  the  House  of  Lords 
to  pass  a  specific  Bill.  The  position  would  be  the  same 
if  the  King  refused  his  assent  to  any  Bill  sent  up  to 
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him  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  legal 
remedy  in  either  case,  and  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to 
discuss  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.  The  practical 
question  is,  what  would  follow  if  the  Sovereign  refused 
his  assent  to  a  Bill,  or  the  House  of  Lords  altered  or 
rejected  a  money  Bill  2  Whether  such  a  situation  will  or 
will  not  arise  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  conse¬ 
quences  do  or  do  not  promise  to  be  so  intolerably  un¬ 
pleasant  that  Sovereign  or  House  of  Lords  will  not 
face  them.  _ _ 

Por  my  part,  I  am  no  believer  in  a  body  of  hereditary 
legislators,  all  belonging  to  one  class,  and  nearly  all 
belonging  to  one  party  in  a  state,  being  entrusted  with 
any  legislative  powers  at  all.  This  is  why  I  have  always 
urged  that  the  issue  between  the  Lords  and  the  People 
should  be  fought  to  a  finish.  Had  not  the  Campbell- 
Bannerman  plan  of  campaign  been  thrown  over,  such  a 
fight  would  have  taken  place  ere  now,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  an  equally  favourable  opportunity  for  it 
will  occur  again.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  not  occur  this  year  unless  the  Unionist 
leaders  consider  that  it  will  be  favourable  to  them 
rather  than  to  us,  and  they  are  not  fools. 

The  question,  “  What  is  unparliamentary  language  2  ” 
is  always  cropping  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  are  perpetual  appeals  to  the  Speaker  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  to  decide  whether  a  word  or 
a  phrase  is  unparliamentary,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
withdrawn.  For  one  member  to  call  another  a  liar  is 
against  the  rules.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  con¬ 
veying  to  a  person  that  he  is  a  liar  which  would  be 
quite  parliamentary.  The  other  day  one  member 
opined  that  another  was  drunk,  and  this  was  regarded 
as  unparliamentary.  Yet  I  remember  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  did  this  without  offending  the  rules.  A  mem¬ 
ber,  who  was  of  somewhat  bibulous  habits,  had  made  a 
strong  speech  against  some  temperance  motion.  Sir 
Wilfrid  rose  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  and  commenced 
his  speech  with  the  remark,  “  The  honourable  member 
who  has  just  sat  down  is  apparently  very  full  of  his 
subject.”  This  conveyed  all  that  was  intended  in  a 
way  that  every  one  understood  but  no  one  could  take 
exception  to. 

I  was  a  good  many  years  in  Parliament.  During  that 
time  I  heard  many  members  speak  perceptibly  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  but  very  few  who  could  be  said 
to  be  drunk.  One  of  these,  curiously  enough,  was  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  was  a  very  temperate  man.  It  occurred 
thus:  He  was  then  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  had 
to  speak  late.  Feeling  greatly  fagged,  he  begged  a  Whip 
to  bring  him  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  The  Whip 
brought  him  a  glass  with  more  brandy  than  water  in 
it,  which  he  drank,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
perfectly  drunk.  He  smiled  vacantly.  He  let  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  fall,  and  made  wild  attempts  to  pick  it  up,  like 
the  comic  drunkard  on  the  stage.  Then  he  collapsed  and 
sat  down.  The  House  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
scene.  But  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  answer¬ 
ing  Mr.  Disraeli,  said  that  a  Minister  should  do,  or 
not  do,  this  or  that,  and  wound  up  by  observing  that  he 
ought  to  treat  every  subject  with  sobriety,  accentuating 
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the  word  and  pointing  at  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  House  was 
so  offended — for  it  was  well  aware  how  the  previous 
incident  had  occurred — that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
actualty  hissed. 

There  used  for  many  years  to  be  a  member 
of  the  House  who  under  ordinary  circumstances 
was  exceptionally  courteous  in  his  manner,  but  who 
occasionally  imbibed  too  freely.  In  that  state  he  would 
sometimes  come  into  the  House.  He  would  sit  down, 
palpably  intoxicated,  and  would  indulge  every  moment 
in  most  unparliamentary  interruptions.  As  he  was 
personally  popular  with  both  sides,  many  attempts  were 
made  to  get  him  to  withdraw.  “  Go  home ;  you  will 
be  better  there,”  some  one  once  said.  “  If  you  knew 
my  Avife  you  would  not  think  so,”  he  replied.  At  length 
it  Avas  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  get  him  away 
Avas  for  some  one  to  sit  doAA'n  by  him  and  tell  him  that 
he  must  beg  him  to  come  outside,  as  he  had  a  hostile 
message  to  deliver  to  him  from  a  member.  As  he 
Avas  somewhat  of  a  fire-eater,  this  always  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  rolled  out,  Avith  assistance,  to  recei\Te 
the  message.  Once  outside  he  was  generally  incapable 
of  coming  back. 

This  Member  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  was  a 
great  statesman,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  fail¬ 
ing  he  would  have  become  a  Minister.  I  remember 
sitting  with  him  in  the  smoking  room,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Palmerston — someAvhere  in  the 
sixties.  He  told  me  that  he  was  inclined  to  go  to  her 
funeral  in  order  to  sIioav  his  admiration  for  Lord 
Palmerston.  “  Many  a  time,”  he  murmured,  “  has  he 

said  to  me :  ‘ - ,  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  liquor, 

I  would  haArn  put  every  post  in  the  Cabinet  at  your 
disposal.’  ” 

I  Avas  once  suspended  for  a  AA7eek  on  refusing  to  AAuth- 
draAV  an  observation.  It  happened  thus:— -I  said:  “I 
do  not  believe  Lord  Salisbury.”  The  House  was  in 
Committee,  and  the  Chairman  called  upon  me  to  with- 
draAV  my  observation.  This  I  refused  to  do,  and  I  was 
suspended.  The  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  House,  as  he  held  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to  say 
what  he  pleases,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  debate  are  con¬ 
cerned,  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  Member.  However,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority 
in  the  House,  and  would  naturally  stand  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  out  of  deference  to  their  chief,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  abstract  opinion,  and  thus  the  right 
for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  contended  would  be  lost  in 
future.  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  that  this  would  be  the 
result,  but  said  that  he  had  made  me  the  offer,  as  he 
was  the  Leader  of  the  Party  to  which  I  belonged. 


In  talking  the  matter  over  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Gladstone  told  me  that  the  rule  against  unparliamentary 
language  Avas  based  on  the  practical  ground  that  if  offen¬ 
sive  observations  were  made  against  a  Member  in  his 
presence,  it  might  lead  to  a  personal  encounter,  and 
therefore  the  rule  could  not  apply  to  any  one  but  a 
Member.  He  kneAV  of  no  rule  recognising  that  either 
a  Prime  Minister  or  a  peer  had  any  exceptional  privi- 
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lege,  so  far  as  the  Commons  -were  concerned.  Of  late, 


he  observed,  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  unparlia¬ 
mentary  to  attack  a  judge,  but  a  judge  bad  no  more 
immunity  from  personal  criticism  than  any  one  else. 


.While  common  mortals  pay  their  vows 
'To  Morpheus  in  his  blissful  state, 

The  higher  types  within  the  House 
Wish  theirs  was  such  a  lucky  fate. 

But  when  Aurora  brings  the  light, 

And  common  folk  resume  the  fray, 

There  are,  I  know,  who  wish  they  might 
Sleep,  like  some  Members,  through  the  day ! 


Unless  M.  Clemenceau  was  riding  for  a  fall,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  his  action  in  regard  to  the  vote  on 
the  Beport  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  French  Navy.  He  seems  to  have  found 
.  himself  in  a  minority,  as  the  result  of  saying,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  Algeciras  was  the  gravest 
humiliation  that  France  had  ever  had  to  submit  to, 
and  that  this  "was  due  to  the  Ministers  of  War  and  of 
Marine  having  informed  their  colleagues  that  neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  were  prepared  for  war.  The 
Chamber,  when  this  declaration  was  made,  was  not  full, 
for  there  were  175  members  absent  on  leave.  For  M. 
Clemenceau  to  drag  Algeciras  into  the  debate  was  a 
mistake.  But  it  was  a  still  greater  mistake  to  assert 
that  what  occurred  then  was  a  humiliation  to  France. 


The  Moroccan  crisis  arose  out  of  the  state 
of  anarchy  into  which  the  Moorish  kingdom  had 
drifted.  This  concerned  France  more  than  any 
other  country,  for  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Morocco 
marches  with  that  of  Algiers.  M.  Delcasse  was 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  been 
more  or  less  devoting  his  efforts  to  engineering  a  war 
with  Germany,  with  one  or  more  allies  on  the  side  of 
France.  In  the  position  of  Morocco  he  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  what  he  had  long  sought.  There  was 
a  Unionist  Administration  in  office  in  England,  and  an 
entente  corcliale  had  been  established  between  France 
and  us.  The  two  countries,  therefore,  entered  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  Morocco  was  practically  to  lose 
its  independence  and  to  become  a  protected  State  under 
France. 

To  this  Germany  demurred.  She  had  treaties  and 
interests  in  Morocco,  and  she  claimed  that  an  alteration 
in  its  international  status  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  a  conference  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  their 
collective  assent.  The  London  Jingo  Press,  and 
possibly  to  some  extent  the  British  Government,  did 
its  best  to  induce  France  to  resist  the  proposal  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  making  it  clear  that  if  this  resulted  in  war 
we  would  side  with  France.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that,  if  such  a  war  took  place,  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  German  navy.  France, 
however,  did  not  see  things  in  this  light.  Had  a  war 
taken  place,  it  is  true  that  we  might  have  done  some 
damage  to  Germany  at  sea,  but  she  would  have  occupied 
a  portion  of  French  territory,  and  not  have  withdrawn 
from  it  without  a  heavy  indemnity,  and  possibly  an 
annexation  of  territory. 


The  result  was  that  France  assented  to  a  conference 
as  proposed  by  Germany,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
om  firebrands.  The  conference  took  place,  and  a 
satisfactory  settlement  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
Morocco  was  arrived  at  amicably.  In  this  France 
showed  her  practical  good  sense.  She  was  no  more 
humiliated  than  we  were.  M.  Delcasse  left  the 
Ministry,  and  peace  was  secured,  thanks  to  France, 
and  certainly  not  to  us. 


The  only  possible  explanation  of  M.  Clemenceau’s 
foolish  action  seems  to  me  that  there  were  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  in  the  Cabinet  which  he  perceived  would  lead 
to  its  fall,  and  he  preferred  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  of  Premier  before  they  came  to  a  head. 


In  the  case  of  Monsieur  Bleriot  the  daily  papers 
really  have  got  some  excuse  for  allowing  the  fountains 
of  gush  full  play.  To  rise  in  the  air  without  an  effort 
and  gently  flutter  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  forty 
minutes  is  one  of  the1  most  astonishing  achievements 
ever  yet  performed  by  man.  Other  pioneers  of  aviation 
may  have  flown  further  or  longer,  but  they  have  not 
done  it  in  a  way  that  brings  home  to  the  average 
mind  so  forcibly  the  significance  of  the  performance. 

oi  have  they  taken  the  same  risks.  M.  Bleriot  seems 
to  be  a  man  who  deserves  the  fame  he  has  won.  He 
has  persevered  with  indomitable  resolution  in  the  face 
of  repeated  failures.  He  has  shown  extraordinary 
courage  as  well  as  great  mechanical  skill.  And  he  has 
not  bragged  nor  advertised  himself  in  advance.  He 
just  made  up  his  mind,  and  came  and  did  the  thin^ 

O 

when  nobody  was  looking. 


Thank  Heaven  he  is  a  Frenchman!  Had  a 
German  skimmed  over  the  North  Sea  while  we  were 
all  in  bed,  what  a  panic  there  would  have  been 
by  this  time !  As  it  is  we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  are 
not  at  once  confronted  with  a  demand  for  at  least  eight 
aerial  Dreadnoughts  to  defend  us  from  this  new  danger. 
My  fears  do  not  run  in  that  direction.  It  is  rather 
a  curious  thing  that  the  Channel  has  always  been 
crossed  first  from  the  Continental  side.  I  suppose  that 
the  Ancient  Britons  began  it,  unless  there  were  other 
invaders  here  before  them.  Later  on  came  Julius 
Caesar,  and  after  him  a  continuous  stream  of  Con¬ 
tinental  adventurers,  down  to  M.  Bleriot.  But  the 
modern  English  turn  the  tables  by  invading  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  all  other  parts  of  the  globe  in  considerable 
force.  Although  we  were  not  first  in  the  field,  we 
now  build  nearly  all  the  Channel  and  North  Sea 
steamers,  and  I  suppose  in  due  course  we  shall  build 
the  air-ships  and  aeroplanes,  and  swarm  abroad  on 
them. 


As  a  patriot,  however,  I  confess  I  hope  that  some 
Englishman  will  wing  his  flight  aloft  soon  in  a  home¬ 
made  machine.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  gallant 
Frenchman  has  gone  not  one,  but  three,  better  than 
the  Daily  Mail  by  offering  £4,000  to  the  first  English¬ 
man  who  arrives  in  France  on  his  own  wings.  But 
he  has  robbed  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  a  great 
opportunity. 
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FIN  DE  SAISON. 

Farewell,  O  prima  donna  fair, 

Who  nightly  in  the  Garden  sang 
To  Verdi’s  strain  or  Gounod’s  air, 

And  all  the  old  familiar  gang'. 

Your  charming  throat  must  need  a  rest; 

Go,  strengthen  it  (you  have  the  fees !), 
And  cease  to  work  it  harder,  lest 

You  lose  perchance  your  topmost  C’s ! 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  will  reside 
during  August  and  September  at  Langholm  Lodge, 
after  which  they  are  going  for  a  few  weeks  to  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle,  their  seat  on  the  Nith.  The  golden 
wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  is  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  last  week  in  November,  and  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  festivities  on  their  extensive  estates.  The 
late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  inherited  the  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  three  dukedoms — Buccleuch,  Queensberry,  and 
Montagu.  The  ducal  estates  in  the  South  of  Scotland 
comprise  about  440,000  acres,  including  much  urban 
property  in  Midlothian,  which  has  enormously  increased 
in  value.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (then  Lord  Dalkeith) 
was  married  to  Lady  Louisa  Hamilton  (daughter  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Abercorn)  on  November  23, 
1859,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square. 


Lord  and  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  will  have 
a  week-end  party  from  Saturday  next  until  Tuesday  at 
Broughton  Castle,  to  meet  Prince  and.  Princess  Alexan¬ 
der  of  T'eck.  HR.  PI.  will  fulfil  a  public  engage¬ 
ment  at  Banbury  on  Monday. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  are 
expected  shortly  at  Alnwick  Castle,  and  they  will  reside 
in  the  north  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  will  spend  some  time  next  month 
at  Keilder  Castle,  their  picturesque  shooting  lodge  or\ 
the  Cheviots. 


frequently  held  his  ordinations  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Bishop  Huntingford’s  nickname  at  Winchester  was 
Tupto. 

Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry  are  expected  to  arrive 
early  next  month  at  Wynyard  Park,  where  they  will 
reside  until  after  Christmas.  There  will  be  large  parties 
at  Wynyard  for  the  Redcar  and  Stockton  race  meetings. 


A  correspondent  writes  :  — - 

On  Friday  the  Daily  Mail  contained  a  signed  article,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposed  to  Lady  Cardigan, 
but  was  rejected. 

This  is  a  most  crazy  fiction,  for  which  there  is  not  one  particle 
of  foundation.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  romantic  devotion  to  his  wife 
was  well  known.  She  died  towards  the  close  of  1872,  and  Lady 
Cardigan  married  the  Comte  de  Lancastre  in  1873.  The  story 
is  inconceivably  nonsensical  for  many  good  reasons,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  dates,  -which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  _* _ _ 

LOGIC  AND  MATRIMONY. 

(“  I  can’t  get-  any  reason  out  of  him.  He  seems  more  like  a 
married  man  ” — Extract  from  the  evidence  of  a  woman  witness 
at  the  Acton  Police-court,  referring  to  a  bachelor  relative.) 

Does  reason,  then,  become  extinct, 

Does  logic  undergo  miscarriage 

In  men  when  they  have  once  been  linked 
In  marriage  1 

I’m  married ;  but  I  cannot  see 

My  reason  yet  has  quite  skedaddled ; 

My  brains  don’t  yet  appear  to  be 
Quite  addled. 

I  still  can  argue  out  a  case, 

Correctly  state  each  “  why  ”  and  “  wherefore,” 

And  introduce  in  proper  place 
The  “  therefore.” 

And  yet  one  case  I  must  confess, 

In  which  my  logic’s  powers  have  left  me, 

Of  rational  perspicuousness 
Bereft  me. 

(On  this  the  dame,  p’rhaps,  had  her  eye 
"Who  husbands’  lack  of  logic  chid  so.) 

I  married  Kate;  but  Lord  knows  why 
I  did  so. 


Lord  and  Lady  Breadalbane  here  left  town  for  the 
season,  and  are  residing  at  Taymouth  Castle  until  the 
middle  of  next  month,  when  they  are  going  to  Black 
Mount  Forest,  Argyllshire,  for  the  deer-stalking  season, 
during  which  they  will  entertain  numerous  guests  at 
Loch  Tulla  Lodge.  Black  Mount  comprises  about 
80,000  acres,  and  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
best  deer  forest  in  Scotland,  while  the  scenery  is  very 
grand. 

Caroline  Lady  Saye  and  Sele,  who  died  at  Hereford 
on  Thursday  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  was  a  sister  of 
the  late  Lord  Leigh  and  of  the  present  Dean  of  Here¬ 
ford.  She  married  the  late  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  (who 
was  Archdeacon  of  Hereford  and  canon  residentiary  of 
Hereford  Cathedral)  in  1855,  and  he  died  in  1887. 
Lady  Saye  and  Sele  was  very  popular  at  Hereford,  and 
she  will  be  much  missed,  as  she  was  kind  and  generous 
to  the  poor,  and  her  charities  were  munificent.  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele  was  the  last  prebendary  of  Hereford 
under  the  old  system,  as  he  had  been  appointed  in  the 
twenties  by  Bishop  Iiuntingford,  who  was  also  Warden 
of  Winchester  College.  The  Bishop  seldom  visited  his 
diocese,  and  his  candidates  for  orders  were  usually 
obliged  to  travel  from  Hereford  to  Winchester,  as  he 


In  reference  to  a  remark  in  last  week's  Truth  on  the 
island  of  Great  Cumhrae,  a  correspondent  writes:  — 

Lord  Bute  owned  aibapt.  half  the  island,  the  westernmost  half, 
long  before  he  bought  the  late  Lord  Glasgow’s  moiety.  The 
College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  chapel  whereof  is  now  the  cathe¬ 
dral  df  the  diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  was  exempted  from 
the  sale. 

I  can  also  assure  you  that  “  immense  flocks  of  wild  fowl  ”  do 
not  frequent  the  island,  which  is  surrounded  by  deep  water.  Had 
you  said  that  wild  fowl  frequented  Fairlie  Sands,  which  are  on 
the  Argyllshire  shore  opposite  the  Great  Cumhrae,  you  would 
have  Yoen  nearer  the  mark.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  a  fair 
number  of  snipe  on  the  Cumhrae  shore,  and  I  have  shot  many  of 
these  birds  where  there  are  now  villas  and  gardens. 


The  Principal  Librarian  is  really  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Museum  employees.  The  de  facto  head  of 
the  library  itself  is  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books.  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  was  for  many  years  Principal  Librarian, 
but  the  guiding  spirit  was  Panizzi,  who  had  been  given 
a  place  in  the  Museum  by  Brougham,  and  later  on  he 
was  jobbed  into  the  Keepership  of  Printed  Books,  and 
finally  became  Principal  Librarian,  in  spite  of  strong 
protests  against  the  appointment  of  a  foreigner  to  this 
post.  Panizzi  perpetrated  several  flagrant  jobs  for  the 
benefit  of  outsiders  who  were  his  friends,  and  he  had 
quarrels  with  most  of  his  colleagues.  The  story  of  his 
battle  with  Carlyle  is  well  known.  Panizzi  had  a  feud 
with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and  avenged  himself  in  a 
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funny  fashion.  Sir  Francis  was  the  son  of  a  stock¬ 
broker  named  Cohen,  but  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Palgrave.  Panizzi  had  his  books  catalogued  under  the 
name  of  Cohen,  which  it  was  known  Sir  Francis  wished 
to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Panizzi  was  a  protege  of  the 

Whig  Party,  and  he  was  favourably  regarded  at  Holland 
House. 


The  Principal  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (the 
Aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker)  sent  up  two  names  to  the  King  for  the  im¬ 
portant  office  of  Principal  Librarian,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  and  his  Majesty 
selected  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  the  Assistant  Keeper  of 
Manuscripts.  He  has  been  working  at  the  Museum  for 
ovei  twenty  years,  and  is  a  very  able  man,  taking  wide 
views  of  affairs,  and  he  will  carry  on  the  enlightened 
and  progressive  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  is  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  has  written  largely.  Mr. 
Kenyon’s  appointment  had  not  been  generally  expected, 
but  it  has  been  received  with  satisfaction  and  approval, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  results  will  be  excellent. 


The  Curators  of  Edinburgh  University  held  a  special 
meeting  on  Wednesday  for  the  election  of  two  new 
professors.  The  Chair  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  History,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kirkpatrick,  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  J.  IT.  Mil¬ 
lar,  vhose  appointment  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Faculty ^of  Advocates.  The  salary  is  about  £600  a  year. 
The  new  Professor  is  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Curriehill, 
and  he  took  high  honours  at  Oxford.  Fie  is  a  very  able 
lawyer,  and  for  some  years  he  was  one  of  the  Advocates 
Depute.  He  is  also  a  brilliant  writer.  There  were  six 
candidates  for  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Professor  Cheyne.  The  emolument  is  upwards 
of  £1,200  a  year.  Mr.  H.  A.  Thomson,  who  was  ulti¬ 
mately  elected,  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  most 
able  teacher  of  surgery,  and  he  has  devoted  much  time 
to  research  work,  and  has  written  largely  on  profes¬ 
sional  subjects.  He  has  been  joint  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  during  the  last  six  years. 

Unsatisfactory  results  seem  to  frequently  attend 
dealings  in  poultry  through  the  medium  of  newspaper 
advertisements,  but  one  hardly  expects  them  when  the 
advertisement  emanates  from  a  rectory  house.  A 
gentleman  recently  ordered  a  hen  and  twelve  chickens, 
described  as  Black  Orpingtons  in  an  advertisement 
purported  to  come  from  a  “.Rector.”  The-  advertiser 
was  a  Mr.  Godfrey  Edmonds,  of  Charleton  Rectory, 
Kingsbriclge,  South  Devon,  but  he  clearly  is  not  the 
rector,  and  there  is  no  cleric  of  this  name  in  the  Clergy 
List.  Mr.  Edmonds  guaranteed  his  Black  Orpingtons 
to  be  not  only  absolutely  pure  but  prize  bred,”  but 
when  the  chickens  got  their  plumage  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  complaint  being 
made,  the  vendor  replied  that  he  feared  his  packer  must 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  in  a  second  letter  he  promised 
compensation  ;  but  in  spite  of  a  further  application  the 
customer  is  still  uncompensated  after  three  weeks’ 
waiting. 

Certain  clergymen  are  appealing,  through  the  press, 
for  funds  to  purchase  “  the  famous  picture,”  alleged  to 
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be  by  Murillo,  of  “  Christ  Healing  Humanity,”  for 
£3,500.  It  is  proposed  to  present  this  picture  to  St. 
Paul  s  Cathedral.  About  two  years  ago  some  of  the 
Church  papers  were  asked  to  get  up  a  subscription  to 
buy  this  picture,  in  order  that  it  might  not  leave  the 
country,  and  the  inevitable  “large  offer”  from  an 
American  collector  was  announced.  An  attempt  has 
since  been  made  to  raise  a  fund  to  purchase  the  picture 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  '  Many 
good  judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  picture  is 
really  a  quasi-copy  of  the  famous  “  Christ  Healing  the 
Paralytic,”  which  was  painted  by  Murillo  for  the 
Hospital  of  La  Caridad,  at  Seville,  and  was  removed 
from  Spain  by  Marshal  Soult,  who  sold  it  in  1841  to 
Mr.  George  Tomline,  M.P.  (son  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
ches.er),  for  £6,400.  It  has  ever  since  remained  at 
Orwell  Park,  near  Ipswich,  now  the  seat  of  Captain 
Pretyman,  M.P.  If  the  picture  now  to  be  had  for 
£3,500  is  a  genuine  Murillo,  why  do  not  the  owners 
o  er  it  for  sale  at  Christie  and  Manson’s?  The  test  of 
the  auction-room  is  a  decisive  one  in  these  days. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Cronshaw  is  to  succeed  the  late  Rev 
R.  H.  Hadden  in  the  living  of  St.  Mark’s,  North  Audley- 
street,  on  the  presentation  of  the  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Hanover-square  (Rev.  D.  Anderson),  who  is  the  patron 
oi  this  benefice.  The  stipend. is  about  £1,150  a  year, 
with  house,  the  income  being  principally  derived  from 
pew  rents.  Mr.  Cronshaw  has  been  Vicar  of  St 
Stephen’s,  Paddington,  since  1903.  He  is  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  is  well  known  as  a  successful  missioner. 


Chancellor  Newbolt  is  to  be  the  canon-in-residence 
and  i  j  unday  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  Paul’s  Catfied-al 
during  August,  replacing  Canon  Alexander. 


Lord  Spencer  has  presented  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Pegg 
lecto,  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  to  the 
important  living  of  Battersea,  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Canon  Erskme  Clarke,  after  an  incumbency  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  The  benefice  is  of  the  net  value  of  about 
£800  a  year,  with  residence. 


The  Rev.  H.  G.  Monroe,  who  succeeded  Canon 
Carneg16  as  rector  of  Great  Witley,  Worcestershire,  in 
1904,  has  been  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  to  the  vicarage  of  Mortlake,  the  stipend  of 
which  living  is  about  £400  a  year,  with  house.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  for  seven  years  chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  living  of  Great  Witley, 
which  he  now  vacates,  is  worth  about  £500  a  year,  with 
an  excellent  residence,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Dudley. 
Mr.  Monroe  loses  by  the  change,  but  Mortlake  is  a 
larger  sphere  than  a  country  parish. 


I  owe  a  very  humble  apology  to  Canon  Westcott,  who 
was  described  by  one  of  my  contributors  last  week  as 
a  very  able  man,”  but  who  appeared  in  print  as  “  a 
very  old  man.”  The  fault  rests  with  the  printers  this 
time,  not  with  the  “copy,”  but  the  Editor  must  accept 
his  share  of  responsibility.  The  remark,  as  printed,  was 
a  reflection  not  only  upon  Canon  Westcott,  but  on  a 
very  large  class  of  the  community,  seeing  that  the 
Canon  is  only  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
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My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  which 
appeared  a  week  or  two  ago  in  the  Daily  Mail  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Macintosh,  British  Chaplain  at  Gotha. 
The  reverend  gentleman  wonders  “  why  English  people 
with  small  means,  especially  those  who  have  children 
to  educate,  do  not  more  often  reside  here,”  and  he  goes 
on  to  add  that  not  only  are  food  and  lodging  cheap,  but 
a  first-rate  education  can  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost. 
He  desires  to  answer  inquiries.  The  Rev.  W.  Macintosh 
is  the  husband  of  the  lady  whose  esploits  at  the  expense 
of  several  schoolmistresses  in  different  parts  of  England 
were  fully  described  in  Truth  of  December  2  last,  and, 
as  shown  by  his  own  correspondence  published  on  that 
occasion,  the  connection  of  Mr.  Macintosh  with  his 
wife’s  schools  was  by  no  means  to  his  credit.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Mrs.  Macintosh  has  now  left  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land,  the  scene  of  her  last  exploits,  where  many  regret 
her  removal,  and  that  she  has  joined  her  husband  in 
Germany. 

The  Editor  of  the  Daily  Mail  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  all  this.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  published 
the  above  innocent-looking  epistle.  But  in  case  any 
of  his  readers  should  have  accepted  Mr.  Macintosh’s 
invitation  to  communicate  with  him,  and  should  thereby 
be  led  to  send  children  to  the  house  of  the  British  chap¬ 
lain  himself,  I  call  attention  to  the  record  of  the  family, 
and  the  Daily  Mail  would  do  a  service  to  its  readers  by 
reprinting  these  remarks.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a 
scandal  that  Mr.  Macintosh  should  have  been  left  in 
possession  of  his  chaplaincy  after  these  facts  had  come 
to  light  and  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  S.P.G. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  usefully  corrected 
some  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from  the  careless 
quotation  of  statistics  given  in  “  The  Annual  Charities 
Register  and  Digest.”  Eor  instance,  it  has  been  stated' 
that  “the  income  of  the  charities  of  London  is  over 
£10,000,000  ” ;  but  that  figure,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  Register  itself,  includes  a  great  many  provincial 
institutions  such  as  practically  the  whole  of  the  chari¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total 
income  of  the  charities  domiciled  in  the  Metropolis* — 
including  hospitals  and  other  public  or  quasi-public 
institutions — is  about  £6,260,000,  and  of  this  amount 
only  £2,849,255  is  obtained  directly  from  what  can 
properly  be  described  as  “  subscriptions,”  the  balance 
consisting  of  interest  on  invested  funds,  payments  by  or 
for  beneficiaries,  legacies,  and  industrial  receipts. 


Every  one  interested  in  the  wise  dispensation  of 
charity — unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  so-called  charity 
is  dispensed  so  unwisely  that  it  does  more  harm  than 
g00q — -will  find  a  mass  of  invaluable  information  in 
the  above-mentioned  annual,  a  new  edition  of  which 
has  just  been  published  (price  5s.)  by  Messrs.  Longman. 
In  a  lengthy  introduction  Mr.  Loch  surveys  the  whole 
field  of  charitable  work,  and  there  is  a  series  of 
articles  by  experts  on  special  branches  of  such  work. 

The  peripatetic  begging  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
Rev.  E.  G.  Hexall  for  the  crippled  children’s  home,  iof 


which  he  is  founder  and  governor,  has  frequently  been 
referred  to  in  Truth.  Hexall  is  now  in  Yorkshire,  and 
I  see  from  the  literature  he  distributes  that  the  re¬ 
ference  to  his  charity  in  Truth  Cautionary  List  needs 
emendation  in  some  few  particulars.  The  charity  is 
now  called  “Bethany,”  the  name  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson  no  longer  appears  as  “  organising  secretary,” 
while  the  accounts  are  audited  by  a  Birmingham  firm 
of  chartered  accountants.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  audit 
is  satisfactory,  but  it  does  not  go  very  far.  It  merely 
shows  that  out  of  £720  collected  £618  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  home,  inclusive  of 
£130  expenses  of  collection  and  administration.  As 
the  bulk  of  the  cash  is  collected  in  the  streets,  in  music- 
halls,  and  in  public-houses,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
auditor  can  only  have  the  word  of  the  collector  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  referring  to  income. 


Mr.  Hexall  also  issues  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of 
the  work  done.  The  one  point  by  which  the  value  of 
the  charity  could  be  estimated  is,  however,  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Nowhere  does  there  appear  in  the 
report  the  number  of  children  admitted  to  the  home 
during  the  year  nor  the  length  of  their  stay.  It  is  true 
that  a  list  of  the.  names  of  fifty-two  cripples  who  have 
been  admitted  as  convalescent  and  permanent  inmates 
is  printed,  but  how  many  of  them  are  permanent  and 
what  proportion  were  taken  in  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
is  nowhere  indicated.  Mr.  Hexall  has  probably  his  own 
reasons  for  not  supplying  these  details,  but  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  supply  them  is  in  itself  quite  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  not  sending  cash  to  “  Bethany.” 


I  hope  that  readers  of  Truth  who  are  subscribing  to 
holiday  funds  for  their  poorer  brethren  before  taking 
their  holidays  themselves  will  remember  the  claims  of 
the  seaside  camps  of  the  Boys’  Brigade,  which  are  now 
appealing  for  help.  All  these  camps  are  of  incalculable 
value  to  working  lads,  and  they  are  more  deserving  of 
help  because  the  boys  themselves  pay  half  the  cost  of 
their  holidays.  The  result  is  that  for  a  sum  of  £2,000 
the  Boys’  Brigade  can  give  10,000  of  its  boys  a  week 
in  camp  at  the  seaside.  Contributions  for  this  purpose 
may  be  sent  to  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the  Boys’  Brigade, 
34,  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 


While  mentioning  this  subject,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  calling  the  attention  of  my  readers  once  again  to 
Lady  St.  Helier’s  Country  Holiday  Fund.  The  appeal 
which  I  made  for  Lady  St.  Helier  a  few  weeks  ago  has 
met  with  substantial  response,  and  I  was  able  to  send 
her  last  week  a  cheque  for  £125.  But  a  good  deal  more 
money  is  wanted,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  to 
Lady  St.  Helier  any  contributions  with  which  my 
readers  will  entrust  me.  During  the  past  week  I  have 
received  the  following  contributions: — N.  R.,  £1 ; 

A.  H.  D„  £2  10s. 


I  have  also  received  from  A.  H.  D.  £5  for  the  Toy 
Fund,  and  £2  10s.  for  the  Tress  Barry  Fund,  and  £1 
has  reached  me  anonymously  from  Taunton  for  the 

Toy  Fund. 
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Truth  announced  last  spring  that  the  return  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  to  Malta  was  unlikely.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Duke  was  not  satisfied  wTith  his  position 
m  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  resignation  had  been 
fully  expected.  The  post  which  he  filled  was  really 
created  for  his  benefit,  and  it  ought  now  to  be  abolished. 
There  has  been  some  talk  in  the  papers  of  Lord 
Kitchener  succeeding  to  the  Mediterranean  command, 
and  also  of  the  South  African  command  being  annexed 
to  it.  The  author  of  the  last  suggestion  may  ha.ve 
thought  that,  the  inclusion  of  South  Africa  in  the  com¬ 
mand  'would  make  the  post  acceptable  to  Lord 
Kitchener.  But  the  arrangement  would  be  *utterly 
impracticable,  as  Lord  Kitchener  would  be  the  first 
to  perceive,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  of 
Lord  Kitchener  succeeding  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 


The  appointment  -of  Sir  Leslie  Bundle  to  the 
goveinorship  of  Malta  meets  with  general  approval. 
LIis  military  career  has  been  long  and  highly  distin¬ 
guished,  and  he  has  seen  much  active  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  After  the  battle 
of  Khartoum  he  received  the  thanks  of. both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  second  class  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  Sir  Leslie  and  Lady  Bundle,  will  not  neglect 
their  social  duties  at  Malta,  as  they  were  very  hospit¬ 
able  at  York,  and  soon  became  great  favourites  both  in 
the  city  and  county.  When  Sir  Leslie  left  York  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  officers  who  have  commanded  there. 


Beference  was  made  in  last  week’s  Truth  to  the 
alleged  appointment  of  Captain  Potter,  late  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Begiment,  to  the  command  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  8th  Gurkhas.  This  appointment  was 
announced  in  the  Pioneer  in  what  purported  to  be  a 
reprint  of  Army  Orders,  and  my  attention  was  called 
to  it  by  various  officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  whose  very 
reasonable  feelings  on  the  subject  were  reflected  in 
the  paragraph.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  statement 
in  the  Pioneer ,  from  which  it  originated,  was  without 
foundation.  Captain  Potter  merely  exchanged  into  the 
8th  Gurkhas.  For  his  sake  I  hope  that  the  Pioneer 
merely  anticipated  events  which  may  be  realised  in  the 
fulness  of  time. 


local  authorities  of  Chelsea  should  bestir  themselves  at 
once  if  they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  ground  speedily 
covered  with  flats  or  something  worse. 


An  edifying  correspondence  between  officers  of  the 
Birmingham  Territorial  Force  and  Major  Eiverit't,  J.P., 
Knowle  Hall,  has  been  published  in  the  Birmingham 
Post.  Major  Everitt  made  some  objection  to  the  Terri¬ 
torials  manoeuvring  over  his  estate  during  training,  and 


—  .uio^uence  special  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops 
for  the  protection  of  his  property.  From  the  following 
epistle  this  does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  major 

n,!“repll  t0+  y°ur  letter  on  reverse,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
object  very  strongly  to  any  of  your  men  crossing  any  of  my  land. 
I  ",  1?lI^]  %  ^nown  by  you  that  the  partridges  have  only  recently 

hatched  off;  also  my  tenants  are  not  desirous  of  having  their 
elds  entered,  and.  if  the  same  should  be  done  they  have  my 

KnurTi  t0  apP  y  tor  comPensation  for  any  damage  done.— Yours 
aithfully,  (Signed)  S.  G.  Everitt,  Major. 


By  the  time  this  letter  was  received  the  troops  had 
already  taken  up  their  positions,  and  it  appears 
fiom  the  reply  of  Colonel  Ludlow,  the  commanding 
officer,  that  at  the  last  moment  the  entire  plans  had  to 
be  changed,  “  which  greatly  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
experiment  as  a  tactical  exercise.”  Colonel  Ludlow  is 
apparently  unable  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  major’s 
contention  in  regard  to  his  partridges,  but  he  points 
out  that  the  tenants  had  cordially  assented  t'o  the  men 
coining  on  their  land,  and  that  every  one  else  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  the  school  managers,  who  let 
the  schools,  and  the  working  men  who  lent  their  club, 
had  done  everything  possible  to  help  the  military 
operations.  The  Colonel  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  an  ex- Army  officer,  enjoying  a  pension  from  the 
Government,  should  be  the  one  person  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  Majesty’s  troops.  This 
astonishment  will  no  doubt  be  widely  felt.  Probably 
the  major  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  desire  to 
see  compulsory  servica,  and  are  ready  to  do  anything 
in  their  power  to  hinder  voluntary  training,  but  he 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  compulsory  prin¬ 
ciple  would  have  to  be  applied  to  landowners  as  well 
a,s  recruits,  and  that  under  it  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
sideration  whatever  for  a  landowner’s  partridges. 


How  that  the  Duke  of  York’s  School  has  been  cleared 
out  of  Chelsea,  notwithstanding  protests  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere,  the  question  arises  what  is  to 
become  of  the  site.  As  I  pointed  out  when  dealing  with 
this  question  last  year,  it  is  very  undesirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  some  extent 
London  at  large,  that  all  these  acres  of  open  space 
should  be  built  over.  That  is  what  will  happen  in  a 
very  short  time  if  the  Treasury  has  its  way.  I  hear 
that  the  County  of  London  Territorial  Association  would 
like  to  acquire  the  old  premises  as  a  headquarters  for 
the  London  Division  of  the  Territorial  Force,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  is  admirably  adapted  for 
a  school  of  instruction,  parade  ground,  etc. ;  but  it  will 
need  a  lot  of  pressure  and  probably  something  sub¬ 
stantial  in  the  way  of  cash  down  to  make  the  Treasury 
give  up  its  prey.  The  London  County  Council  and  the 


An  object-lesson  in  “physical  regeneration”  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  noticed  was  given  last  week  by 
Mr.  Eugen  Sandow.  When  Lord  Esher’s  appeal  was 
issued  for  recruits  for  the  London  units  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Army,  Mr.  Sandow  undertook  to  give  a  free  course 
of  physical  training  to  all  who  came  forward  but  failed 
to  reach  the  physical  standard,  offering  at  the  same  time 
prizes  to  the  value  of  £1,000  to  the  men  who  did  best. 
Some  thousands  of  men  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr. 
Sandow  has  since  had  them  under  instruction. 


Although  the  work  has  necessarily  been  done  under 
considerable  difficulties,  the  results  have  been  most 
striking.  The  prizes  were  presented  last  week  to  104 
men,  each  of  whom  has  added  one  foot  or  more  to  their 
combined  chest,  neck,  arm,  and  leg  measurements,  while 
of  tlie  rest  of  the  men  none  show  much  less  than 
this  improvement.  The  doctors  also  certify  that  the 
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men  have  improved  in  general  health  and  stamina,  as 
well  as  in  physical  proportions.  This  is  a  method  of 
iC  army  expansion  ”  to  which  no  anti-militanst  can  take 
exception,  and  it  is  a  lesson  for  the  civil  population  at 
large  as  well  as  the  Army. 


Apropos  of  the  shortage  of  officers,  one  of  my 
readers  suggests  that  this  state  of  things  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  a  general  has  little  chance  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  present  day  unless  he  conies  from  either 
the  Guards  or  one  of  the  Rifle  regiments.  Conse¬ 
quently  for  the  average  man  his  career  comes  to  an  end 
on  reaching  the  rank  of  general.  _  My  correspondent 
thinks  that  this  state  of  things  weighs  with  parents  who 
are  considering  the  Army  as  a  career  for  their  sons.  It 
strikes  me  that  there  is  a  considerable  gap  here  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  long 
list  of  unemployed  major-generals,  lieutenant-generals, 
and  full  generals  is  worth  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  shortage  of  officers  in  the  junior  ranks. 


My  correspondent  who  saw  (  privates  in  full  uniform 
fielding  for  the  players  during  the  game  of  lawn-tennis  ” 
at  an  officers’  garden-party  at  York  must  have  been  of 
a  somewhat  imaginative  temperament.  The  facts  of  the 
case  seem  to  have  been  that  at  the  C.O.’s  garden-party, 
where  the  band  of  the  regiment  was  playing,  the  band 
boys,  who  would  be.  about  fourteen  years  old,  more  or 
less,  were  allowed  to  attend,  at  the  request  of  the  band¬ 
master,  and  made  themselves  useful  by  picking  up  the 
tennis  balls.  No  doubt  they  thoroughly  enjojed  them¬ 
selves — the  more  so  as  they  got  tea  and  light  refresh¬ 
ments  ad  lib.  I  hope  my  previous  correspondent  will 
now  be  easier  in  his  mind. 


The  last  official  report  on  the  feeding  of  British 
soldiers  shows  what  very  great  #  improvements  in  that 
direction  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years.  It 
happens  to  be  just  twenty  years  since  a  series  of  articles 
on  “  Tommy’s  Rations  ”  were  published  in  Jbuth.  In 
the  interval  I  suppose  I  have  heard  more  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Army  kitchen  than  any  man  living ; 
but  the  complaints  of  soldiers  have  become  rarer  and 
rarer,  and  at  the  present  time  I  should  think  that,  with 
a  possible  exception  here  and  there,  young  men  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  are  as  well  fed  as  men  of  the  same  class 
in  civil  life. 

The  War  Office  Committee  that  has  been  looking  into 
this  question,  in  common  with  others  affecting  the  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  of  soldiers,  finds  that  the  service  ration 
comes  up  to  scientific  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
protein,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  calorie  value. 
Owing  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  public  school  and 
university  education,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  rather 
ignorant  about  calorie  values.  It  is  satisfactory,  up  to 
a  point,  to  know  that  the  extra  food  which  the  soldier’s 
present  pay  enables  him  to  procure  generally  makes  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  service  ration  in  the  matter  of 
calories.  But  at  the  same  time,  if,  as  I  gather,  calories 
are  essential  to  sound  health  and  physical  strength,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  supplied  officially. 


instead  of  out  of  the  soldiers’  pocket-money.  Possibly 
this  point  could  be  attended  to  in  the  expenditure  of 
messing  money,  if  the  requisite  scientific  instructions 
were  issued. 

I  see  that  the  committee  reports  very  favourably  on 
the  results  of  the  restaurant  system  of  messing,  where 
it  has  been  adopted;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  lias  not 
yet  been  found  practicable  to  make  more  general 
arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  this  system.  One  of 
the  points  in  the  report  which  show  how  much  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced  in  the  feeding  of  soldiers  in 
recent  years  is  to  be  found  in  thei  passage'  which  relates 
to  the  supply  of  beer  or  other  beverages  with  meals. 
As  the  committee  point  out,  to  let  a  man  have  his  beei 
with  his  dinner,  instead  of  making  him  bolt  his  dinner 
and  then  rush  off  to  the  canteen  to  assuage  his  thirst, 
is  calculated  to  promote  temperance  as  well  as  health. 
But  it  took  the  military  authorities  many  years,  not  to 
say  centuries,  to  discover  this  elementary  truth. 


This  report  relates  to  the  Army  at  home.  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  that  matters  are  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory  in  India,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Indian  military  authorities  ought  to  be  directed  to 
this  point  by  the  Home  Government,  for  it  is  from  every 
point  of  view  undesirable  that  soldiers  on  arriving  in 
India  should  find  themselves  less  well  cared  for  than 
they  are  at  home.  Nearly  all  the  complaints  that  I  get 
from  “  Tommy  ”  about  his  food  in  these  days  come  from 
India,  and  they  come  a  great  deal  too  frequently. 


The  latest  example  of  this  is  a  letter  from 
a  gunner  at  Berozepore,  who  entertains  the  lowest 
possible  opinion  of  the  native  cook  even  going 
so  far  as  to  describe  him  as  “  a  dirty,  unclean 
beast.”  From  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  on 
this  subject,  I  should  think  that  the  Indian  native  is 
by  nature  as  fitted  to  make  a  good  cook  as  the  native 
of  any  country  on  earth,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
France.  What  is  chiefly  lacking  in  India,  according 
to  the  evidence  that  has  come  my  way,  is  proper  cook¬ 
houses  and  appliances,  and  possibly  a  certain  amount 
of  European  supervision  to  see  that  the  native  does  his 
work  properly,  and  keeps  the  place  clean. 


Where  India  seems  to  be  most  behind  England  is 
in  canteen  management.  The  gunner  just  referred  to 
complains — and  almost  every  week  I  hear  the  same 
tale  from  one  part  of  India  or  another— that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  decent  meal  in  the  supper  bar.  The 
men  prefer  to  walk  four  miles  to  the  canteen  of  some 
other  unit,  and  even  when  such  an  alternative  is  avail¬ 
able,  as  was  shown  in  a  letter  I  published  the  other 
day,  the  authorities  generally  stop  it  by  putting  the 
more  favoured  canteen  out  of  bounds.  Side  by  side 
with  this  complaint  about  the  supper  bar  at  Feroze- 
pore,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  men  contribute  five 
annas  per  month  to  a  games  fund,  for  which  they  get 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  shape  of  visible  appliances 
for  recreation ;  and  the  billiard  table  is  described  as 
scarcely  fit  to  play  skittles  on.  The  administration  of 
regimental  funds  seems  to  be  much  more  slack  and 
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unsatisfactory  in  India  than  in  England,  although 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  country. 


In  reference  to  the  remarks  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago 
on  the  issue  of  coal  to  the  married  quarters  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  Curragh,  an  officer  calls  my  attention  to 
Par.  226  of  the  Allowance  Regulations.  It  is  there 
laid  down  that  soldiers’  families  are  not  entitled  to  coal 
while  they  are  absent  from  their  quarters,  so  there 
seems  to  be  no  grievance  in  this  connection,  and  no 
reason  for  apprehension  about  the  coal  being  wrongfully 
disposed  of. 


There  has  been  a  regular  epidemic  of  suicide  at  the 
Curragh  lately,  the  Coroner  having  held  no  less  than 
seven  inquests  within  a  fortnight.  The  latest  was  held 
upon  a  private  of  the  A.S.C.,  and  some  of  the  facts 
elicited  at  the  inquest  call  for  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  authorities.  In  this  instance  the  unfortunate  man 
was  an  inmate  of  the  regimental  detention  prison, 
having  been  sentenced  to  seven  days’  imprisonment  for 
the  crime  of  being  absent  from  parade.  His  cell  was 
9  ft.  square,  his  bed  consisted  of  a  board  and  two 
blankets,  and  his  food  was  8  oz.  of  bread  and  8  oz.  of 
gruel,  three  times  a  day,  the  only  variation  being  the 
substitution  of  the  same  weight  of  potatoes  and  pudding 
twice  weekly  for  the  midday  meal.  Having  been 
allowed  the  use  of  a  razor  to  shave  himself,  the  man 
secreted  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  found  dead  in 
his  cell. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  am  surprised  at  such  a  result. 
To  shut  a  man  up  in  a  mere  box  with  a  hoard  to  lie  on, 
to  feed  him  on  a  starvation  diet,  and  then  to  allow  him 
to  have  access  to  a  razor,  is  a  practical  invitation  to 
him  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  I  am  still  more 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased 
was  treated  strictly  according  to  regulations.  If  so,  it 
is  high  time  the  regulations  were  altered.  If  discipline 
demands  that  absence  from  parade  should  be  punished 
with  seven  days’  in  the  cells,  the  offender  should  have 
at  the  very  least  as  nutritious  a  dietary  as  that  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  pickpocket  in  a  civil  prison.  I  commend 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Haldane,  and 
I  would  further  suggest,  that  the  matter  is  one  which 
urgently  demands  the  consideration  of  the  whole  Army 
Council  “  formally  constituted  as  a  board.” 


It  is  a  standing  regulation  in  India  that  every  soldier 
receives  a  gratuity  of  4  annas  on  the  King’s  birthday. 
It  is  usually  given  to  the  men  directly  they  come  off 
parade.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  they  should  drink 
the  King’s  health,  though  the  allowance  is  euphemistic¬ 
ally  described  as  “  sweetmeat  money.”  In  the  case  of  a 
company  of  garrison  artillery  at  Roorkee  this  money  was 
not  issued  on  the  King’s  birthday  after  parade,  but  the 
payment  was  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and  those 
men  who  were  in  debt  had  the  money  stopped.  This  is 
obviously  quite  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  the  grant. 
A  man’s  company  debts  are  a  charge  upon  his  regular 
pay,  and  the  authorities  have  no  business  to  apply  a 


gratuity  of  this  kind,  given  for  a  special  purpose, 
towards  the  liquidation  of  his  liabilities. 


BACK  TO  SEA. 

The  anchor’s  weighed,  the  Fleet’s  a-sail, 
And  tars  are  either  in  their  bunks 

Or  hard  at  Work  in  calm  or  gale, 
Secluded  from  the  world  like  monks. 

Yve’ve  seen  their  chosen  tramp  the  streets 
Of  London ;  fed  them  in  our  Hall, 

Where  greater  men  than  they  get  treats 
Whene’er  they  come  to  pay  a  call. 

A  e  may  not  live  to  see  a  show 
In  town  again  of  British  Jacks, 

0r  ®u„ch  a  Fleet’  but  this  we  know- 
Well  always  have  the  Navy  tax! 


Captain  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  M.V.O.,  has  been  selected 
to  succeed  Rear-Admiral  A.  Y.  Moggridge  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Devonport  Naval  Barracks.  Captain  Wemyss, 
who  will  assume  the  local  rank  of  Commodore,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  officers  in  the  Service.  He  commanded 
the  Ophir  during  the  colonial  trip  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  in  1901,  and  has  since  been  an  extra 
Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  is  retaining  his 
command  of  the  H.M.S.  Albion  until  the  20th  prox.,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  at  Cowes  through  the  Regatta 
week,  his  ship  having  been  specially  selected  to  act  as 
guardship.  The  command  of  the  Royal  Naval  Barracks, 
either  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  or  Devonport,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  short  cut  to  flag  rank. 


Several  expressions  of  grievance  have  reached  me 
of  late  upon  the  subject  of  putting  junior  officers  on 
half-pay.  It  seems  that  this  applies  more  particularly 
to  specialists,  for  a  watch-keeping  executive  officer  is 
very  rarely  in  want  of  a  billet.  It,  is  small  induce¬ 
ment  to  a  man  to  qualify  in  gunnery,  torpedo,  naviga¬ 
tion,  or  signal  course,  to  know  that  he  will  probably 
have  to  wait  several  months  for  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  sure  road  to  promotion  nowadays 
is  by  specialising. 


Not  long  since  there  were  upwards  of  eighty  lieu¬ 
tenants  on  half-pay,  and  one  of  these  had  to  wait 
fifteen  months  for  a  berth.  I  believe  the  number  is 
now  considerably  reduced,  but  the  question  is  whether 
such  a  condition  of  things  is  necessary  at  all.  A  lieu¬ 
tenant  can  manage  to  live  on  his  pay  in  the  Service: 
he  certainly  could  not  live  on  half-pay  ashore  without 
the  aid  of  relatives  or  private  means.  One  of  my 
correspondents,  who  describes  himself  as  in  this 
beached  boat,”  suggests  that  the  Admiralty  might 
establish  a  series  of  various  instructional  courses  at 
the  naval  depots  so  as  to  justify  the  retention  of  young 
officers  on  full  pay  pending  their  appointment. 


The  following  letter  from  Messrs.  John  Paton,  Son, 
and  Co.,  of  Alloa,  reached  me  too  late  for  insertion  in 
last  week’s  Truth,  :  — 

Dear  Sir,;  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in 
your  issue  of  14th  hast.,  commenting  on  our  treatment  of  some 
party  who  had  complained  to  us  regarding  short  weight  in  one 
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of  our  qualities  of  wool.  As  you  state  that  it  be  ^ 

to  the  public  to  know  what  is,  considered  m  /Tade  to  b. e  a 
fair  proportion  between  the  weight  ot  wool  and  of  % 

beo-  to  Hate  that  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  test,  which 

Khe  recognised  standard  for  all  parties  interested  in  tire  .wool 

trade  urovides  for  a  regain  of  IStfper  cent.  That  is  to  y, 
quantity  o'' SLterial  be  heated  to  a  toh  teinper ^jo  »  to 

evaporate  all  moisture,  and  then  weighed,  it; wllJ the  coir ect 
add  IfR  ner  cent,  to  this  weight  to  ascertain  ivhat  tie  _ 
weight  of3 the  material  would  be  under  normal  atmospheric  con- 

The  case  cited  in  tout  paper  is  a  complaint  regarding  a  55  per 
cent  StoSSge  of  weight.  In  the  light  of  the  explanation  given 
above  you  will  understand  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  a 
yarn  be  weighed  in  a  too  dry  state,  it  may  easily  show  a  shm  tag 
of  much  more  than  per  cent,  m  weight  and  yet  be  perfect  y 
good  weight  when  weighed  under  fair  conditions. 

Our  suggestion  that  the  party  in  question  should  transfer  his 
custom  to'  some  other  firm  was  made  after  receiving  f™mhim  the 
most  impertinent  and  offensive  letter  we  have  ever  known,  iy 
of  which  we  enclose  for  your  perusal.  _  _ 

Along  with  it  we  send  a  copy  of  an  unsolicited  letter  r.eceivec 
from  aSlar<m  customer  of  over  sixty  years’  standing,  which  may 

quite  a  different  light.  . 

Kindly  allow  us  to  express  our  regret  that  you  did  not  -  ■ 
take  some  measures  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  this  case  before  w  i  j.  0 

as  you  have  done. — Yours  truly,  r  T 

For  John  Paton,  Son,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

Alex.  P.  Forrester  Paton,  Director. 


I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  remark 
in  this  letter,  for  Messrs.  Paton  and  Co.  do  not  throw 
any  new  light  upon  the  facts  of  this  particular  case, 
which  seem  to  have  been  exactly  as  represented..  I 
sought  to  elicit  information  as  to  what  is  the  recognised 
amount  of  moisture  that  has  to  he  allowed  for  m  the 
weight  of  wool,  and  it  now  appears  that  this  amount  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  5b  per  cent,  shortage  of 
which  my  previous  correspondent  complained.  The 
point  of  his  letter,  however,  was  that  after  he  had  kept 
the  wool  for  nearly  a  week  of  wet  weather,  and  then  had 
it  weighed  again,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  in¬ 
creased.  This  fact  still  remains  unexplained.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  letter  which  the  complainant  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Paton  and  Co.,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  it 
before  me,  with  the  other  correspondence,  when  penning 
my  previous  remarks.  The  gentleman  was  a  little  sar¬ 
castic,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  that  he  was  either  im¬ 
pertinent”  or  “offensive,”  and  if  Messrs.  Paton  have 
never  had  more  occasion  than  this  to  complain  of  the 
manners  of  a  correspondent  they  are  more  fortunate 
than  newspaper  editors. 


had  been  a  loser  instead  of  a  winner  the  loss  would  not 
have  been  made  good. 


I  haye  heard  this  argument  from  bookmakers  so  often 
that  I  am  growing  a  little  tired  of  it.  As  m  this 
instance,  it  is  usually  put  forward  when  there  is  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  backer.'  But  such  a  defence  is 
particularly  thin  in  this  case,  since  Fletcher  makes  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  IP.,  to  whom  he 
actually  recommends  another  bookmaker.  If  he  really 
imagined  that  his  client  was  a  man  of  straw,  it  was 
scarcely  “  sporting  ”  to  send  him  to  a  professional  rival. 


Miss  Pankhursfc’s  explanation  of  the.  circumstances 
under  which  one  of  her  followers  used  violence,  to  a 
wardress  at  Holloway  will  remove  many  misconceptions. 
The  manner  of  the  wardress,  it  seems,,  was  most  inso¬ 
lent.”  Whereupon  the  prisoner,  very  properly,  ordered 
her  to  leave  the  cell.  The  wardress  not  complying  with 
this  order,  the  prisoner  ejected  her,  and.  shut  the  door. 
The  incident,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a  salutary 
lesson  in  manners  administered  by  a  lady  to  a  fema  e 
who  does  not  know  how  to  behave  herself  towards  a 
superior.  The  wardress,  unless  she  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  elementary  education,  will  be  the  better  for 
the  correction  she  has  received,  and  the  improvement 
may  communicate  itself  to.  her  colleagues. 


We  see  here  how  the  Pankhurst  crusade  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  beneficent  influence  of  woman  to  bear  on  the 
brutal  conditions  of  prison  life.  If.  the  Prison 
Commissioners  know  their  duty,  they  will  now  issue 
a  regulation  requiring  not  only  wardresses,  hut  warders, 
to  retire  promptly  and  respectfully  whenever  a 
prisoner  requests  them  to  leave  the  room.  A  prisoner 
ought  not  in  these  days  to  be  forced  to  endure  the  society 
of  an  official  whose  presence  and  manners  are  distaste¬ 
ful,  nor  ought  it  to  be  necessary  for  those  who  are 
“  doing  time  ”  to  act  as  their  own  “  chuckers-out  ”  when 
an  insolent  menial  refuses  to  quit  the  cell  at  the  word 
of  command.  Mr.  Gladstone,  might  well  be  questioned 
in  the  House  as  to  when  the  necessary  regulations  on 


It  is  very  nearly  as  difficult  to  decide  the  merits  of 
a  dispute  between  bookmaker  and  hacker  as  the  pro¬ 
verbial  difference  between  doctors.  Here  is  an  example. 
A  Mr.  H.  wrote  the  other  day  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Joe  Fletcher,  of  26,  Lud gate-hill,  and  of  Flushing. 
Various  transactions  had  taken  place  between  the  parties 
and  small  differences  were  duly  settled,  until  one  week  s 
transactions  resulted  in  Mr.  II.  winning  £17  3s. 

Fletcher  asked  for  time  to  pay,  and  suggested  mean¬ 
while  the  name  of  another  bookmaker  with  whom  Mi. 
H.  should  do  business.  The  money  not  being  forth¬ 
coming,  Mr.  H.  informed  Fletcher  that  he  was  com¬ 
municating  the  facts  to  Truth.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Fletcher  communicated  with  me,  giving  as  a  reason 
for  not  fulfilling  his  obligation  that  Mr.  H.  was  a 
defaulter  to  some  other  bookmaker,  and  that  if  Mr.  H. 


Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private 
absolutely  confidential.— -SECRETARY,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 


this  point  will  come  into  force. 


’he  story  of  two  working  men  who  have  been  made 
pers  against  tlieir  will  was  told  last  week  at  the 
ding  of° the  Stoke-on-Trent  Board  of  Guardians.  The 
were  victims  of  an  explosion  at  Hanley  Gasworks. 

•  twenty-seven  and  thirty  years  respectively  they  had 
tributed  out  of  their  wages  to  the  North  Stafford- 
Pe  Infirmary,  but  when  they  were  taken  theie  they 
■e  turned  away  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  hospital  for 
itment,  on  the  excuse  that  as  two  wards  were  closed 
re-painting  there  were  no  beds  to  spare.  This  sort 
thing  is  not  likely  to  popularise  the  North  Stafford 
irmary  amongst  working  class  subsciibeis. 


Some  correspondence  has  been  sent  to  me  that  has 
arisen  out  of  a  recent  prosecution  at  Thorne,  near  Don-  / 
caster,  which  resulted  in  a  local  working  men  s  club 
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being  struck  off  the  register  on  a  police  complaint  that 
drunkenness  had  been  frequently  permitted  on  the 
premises.  In  the  course  of  the  police  evidence  it  was 
sworn  that  two  men  had  been  seen  leaving  the  club  in 
a  drunken  condition  on  certain  occasions.  One  of  these 
men  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  club  asserts  that  he 
has  never  been  on  the  premises,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  is  a  teetotaller.  The  other  is  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  he  never  left  his  house  on  the  day  when 
the  police  alleged  that  he  was  seen  coming  from  the 
club.  The  facts  have  been  laid  before  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  institute  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  police  witnesses  for  perjury.  This  he  de¬ 
clines  to  do,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
obviously  not  such  as  to  call  for  his  interference.  But 
the  allegations  made  reflect  very  strongly  upon  the 
police,  and  the  local  authorities  ought  to  have  them 
properly  investigated— in  the  interest  of  the  public 
as  well  as  the  parties' aggrieved. 


One  of  the  most  outrageous  prosecutions  of  a 
motorist  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  took  place  at 
Chertsey  on  the  14th  inst.  A  man  had  been  knocked 
own  by  one  car,  and  the  surgeon  who  attended  him 
asked  the  owner  of  another  car  to  convey  the  injured 
man  to  his  home  at  all  possible  speed.  The  latter  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so  if  a  policeman  would  accompany  him. 
The  constable  did  so,  and  was  on  the  car  when  it  was 
stopped  on  entering  a  police  trap  and  explained  matters 
to  the  officers  working  the  control.  Nevertheless,  a 
summons  was  issued,  and  for  merely  acting  as  a  Good 
Samaritan  the  motorist  was  put  to  the  trouble,  loss 
of  time,  and  expense  of  defending  himself  on  the 
technical  charge  of  exceeding  the  speed  limit.  The 
magistrates  dismissed  the  summons  and  publicly 
thanked  the  defendant  for  his  action.  It  is  a  pity  that 
at  the  same  time  they  did  not  publicly  reprimand  the 

police  for  what  was  either  pigheaded  stupidity  or  sheer 
spitefulness. 


A  novel  excuse  for  treating  an  offender  leniently  was 
given  the  other  day  by  the  St.  Austell  Bench.  An 
Italian  ice-cream  merchant  was  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  with  assaulting  a  police  constable, 
and  with  damaging  the  cell  in  which  he  was  placed.’ 
He  had  thrashed  his  wife,  fought  with  his  father-in-law, 
severely  bitten  the  officer’s  finger  and  wrist,  and  gene¬ 
rally  behaved  like  a  maniac.  For  the  whole  of  the 
offences  he  was  ordered  to  pay  £2  9s„  the  chairman 
informing  him  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  foreigner  he 
would  have  been  much  more  severely  dealt  with.  I 
am  a  free  trader,  but  these  St.  Austell  wiseacres  go  far 
beyond  me.  I  draw  the  line  at  preferential  treatment 
for  foreign  criminals. 


At  Stioud,  last  Thursday,  a  general  dealer  was  con¬ 
victed  of  using  his  premises  for  betting,  and  was  fined 
£100.  It  appeared  that  the  offender’s  profits  on  his 
betting  transactions  were  about  £6,000  a  year.  The  fact 
is  that  betting-houses  now  swarm  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  London  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts. 


Frederick  Ludlow,  of  Bristol,  who  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  warnings  in  Truth  in  connection  with  his 
efforts  to  secure  payments  for  advertisements  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  a  book  called  “  Tales  and  Sketches  of  Old  and 
New  Bristol,”  was  sent  to  prison  at  Bristol  last  week  for 
three  months  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. 
This  is  not  his  first  conviction.  The  man  seems  to 
be  an  incorrigible  reprobate,  and  his  record  would 
justify  a  stiffen  sentence. 


An  old  man  of  72,  with  only  one  eye,  very  deaf  and 
scantily  clad,  was  given  a  fortnight’s  hard  labour  at 
Petersfield  Police-court  the  other  day  by  Colonel  Cur¬ 
tin  for  begging.  Within  a  few  days  at  the  same  court 
the  same  magistrate  passed  sentence  of  one  day’s 
imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  of  a  5s.  fine  on  two 
tramps  who  were  charged  with  being  drunk  and  creating 
disturbances  on  different  occasions.  Colonel  Curtin 
is  discriminating  in  his  sentences,  but  his  discrimina¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  exercised  from  the  wrong  point  of  view. 


At  Cork  Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  made  some 
strong  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  local  magistrates  in 
refusing  informations  in  charges  of  personation  at  the 
municipal  election  in  March  last,  made  upon  the  clearest 
evidence.  The  cases  came  before  his  lordship  through 
the  Attorney-General  having  directed  a  bill  to  be  sent  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  the  magistrates  having  failed  to  do 
their  duty.  The  refusal  of  the  magistrates  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson  characterised  as  aiding  and  abetting  crime,  and 
remarked  that  he  really  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  be  communicated  with.  Most  certainly  he 
should,  for  if  this  is  the  way  justice  is  administered 
in  Cork  the  sooner  the  Bench  is  purified  the  better; 


That  notorious  blood-sucker,  Woolfe  Jackson,  of 
Manchester,  came  in  for  some  stinging  comments  from 
the  lips  of  Judge  Ruegg  at  the  Stone  County  Court 
last  week,  on  an  application  to  commit  a  debtor  against 
whom  judgment  had  been  given  by  default  at  Man- 
chesteav  The  debtor  had  borrowed  £12  12s.  6d.,  for 
which  he  had  given  a  promissory  note  for  £24,  payable 
at  £2  per  month,  and  in  default  of  any  one  instalment 
interest  of  a  penny  in  the  shilling  per  week  was  charged, 
a  rate  of  453-£  per  cent.  In  adjourning  the  case  so 
that  an  application  could  be  made  to  set  the  judgment 
aside1,  his  Honour  remarked  that  W oolfe  Jackson  was 
amongst  the  worst  of  the  moneylenders.  His  Honour 
barely  gave  Jackson  his  due,  for  he  is  a  thoroughly 
unprincipled  rascal. 


A  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
reference  in  Truth  to  a  mean  trickster  named  Edwards, 
who  advertises  under  the  catch-words  “  Atlantic 
Liners,  asking  persons  desiring  to  obtain  berths  as 
stewards,  clerks,  engineers,  etc.,  to  communicate  with 
him.  His  object  is  merely  to  obtain  Is.  for  a  book  of 
instructions.  His  address  appears  in  Truth  Cautionary 
List  as  137,  St.  Alban’s-avenue,  Chiswick.  He  has 
now  changed  it  to  9,  Latham-terrace,  Chiswick. 
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The  irrepressible  Tanquerey  has  selected  India  for 
his  latest  campaign  and  is  flooding  that  countiV  with 
his  “  entente  cordiale  ”•  circulars  and  coupons  entitling 
the  recipient  to  a  portrait  absolutely  free  of  all  costs. 
May  I  suggest  that  Indian  newspapers  should  warn 
their  readers  that  the  Societe  Artistique  de  Portraits  is  a 
fraud  and  that  the  managing  director,  A.  Tanquerey,  is 
a  notorious  swindler,  who  carries  on  his  business  by 
means  of  forged  testimonials  and  lying  statements? 


with  the  intention  of  lending  the  money  as  an  equal 
favour  at  the  usual  60  per  cent.  It  might  be  presumed 
from  the  foregoing  circular  that  the  fact  that  Ogden 
is,  “  registered  by  Act  of  Parliament”  conferred  some 
sort  of  guarantee  that  the  capital  was  safe  in  hi.s 
keeping — a  sort  of  security  which,  I  imagine,  in  his 
•capacity  of  lender  he  would  be  extremely  loth  to  accept. 
Personally,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  security  I  should  con¬ 
sider  satisfactory.  It  seems  a  case  to  which  the  advice 
of  Polonius,  “  neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
seems  specially  applicable. 


It  is  really  time  some  police  action  was  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  that  unconscionable 
rascal  Beston,  of  Birmingham.  Deceived  by  his  lying 
statements  appearing  in  The  Man  in  the  Moon  in  his 
character  of  tipster  under  the  alias  of  James  Brown, 
a  lady  was  induced  to  send  him  £25  the  other  day  ior 
a  week’s  wires.  Out  of  the  names  of  thirty  lioises 
sent  only  six  were  winners,  three  of  these  starting  at 
odds  on,  and  the  only  one  winning  at  any  price  did 
so  by  an  obvious  fluke,  since  it  ran  for  another  race 
than  the  one  anticipated.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue 
that  people  who  send  money  to  these'  rogues  deserve  to 
lose  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  swindling  women  in  this 
wholesale  fashion  the  swindler  ought  to  pay  the  penalty. 


Probably  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  suggest  that 
“  Walter  Pry,”  City  Arcade  Chambers,  Birmingham, 
and  “  Prank  Curtin,”  226,  Lodge-road,  Winson  Green, 
Birmingham,  are  two  new  aliases  of  the  notorious  P.  W. 
Beston.  “Pry,”  who  poses  as  a  betting  agent,  has 
written  to  a  customer  threatening  him  with  “  a  writ  in 
respect  of  a  claim  which  the  customer  disputes. 
“  Curtin,”  who  is  a  tipster,  has  attempted  to  extort  a 
sum  of  3s.  8d.  (to  which  he  is  not  entitled)  by  intimating 
that  he  will  take  proceedings  for  its  recovery  in  the 
Birmingham  County  Court.  If  they  are  not  Beston 
himself,  “  Fry  ”  and  “  Curtin  ”  are  imitators  of  that 
rascal’s  methods,  and  I  suppose  that  many  greenhorns 
are  in  this  way  bluffed  into  paying  accounts  for  which 
they  are  not  liable. 


My  attention  has  .been  directed  to  a  newspaper 
advertisement  by  “  B.  Leslie”  (alias  Levene),  35,  Old 
Bond-street,  in  which,'  after  intimating  that  he  makes 
advances  by  cashing  post-dated  cheques  at  five  per 
cent,  discount,  he  adds: 


Mr  Leslie’s  premier  position  in  the  financial  world  is  well 
known  amongst  the  nobility— from  the  Prince  and  Duke  down¬ 
ward,  to  whom  he  has  advanced  over  a  Million  Sterling,  and  being 
“Facile  Princeps”  guarantees  fair  and  honourable  dealings. 

Perhaps,  Levene  will  lend  money  to  such  exalted  per¬ 
sonages  as  Princes  and  Dukes  at  five  per  cent.  .  In  the 
light  of  this  advertisement,  however,  it  may  be  instruc¬ 
tive  to  supplement  a  paragraph  in  last  week’s  Truth 
by  mentioning  that  one  of  the  parties  whom  he  sued 
for  £2,000  in  respect  of  an  advance  of  £1,000  was  an 
Earl.  Evidently,  as  Levene  comes  downwards  from 
princes  and  dukes,  his  charges  mount  upwards  very 

ranidly. 


The  Imperial  Supply  Company,  of  42,  Junction-road, 
London,  W.,  otherwise  “Professor”  Dickson,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  grow  moustaches  on  soldiers  faces,  has 
succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  the  latest  name  which 
has  been  given  to  brass—"  simulation  ”  gold.  Wherein 
that  fascination  lies  I  cannot  understand,  but  at  least 
half  the  competition-mongers  and  advertisement 
tricksters  are  giving  away— for  a  consideration,  of 
course — simulation  gold  watches  and  jewellery  to  their 

dupes. 


As  an  amazing  and  amusing  piece  of  impudence,  the 
following  “  private  and  confidential  circular  is  hai  d 
to  beat : — 

88,  Bury-street,  Salford. 

Dfvr  Sir  — I  Ires  to  say  that  I  am  a  moneylender,  registered 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  lend  money  here  and  in  Manchester. 
I  have  a  lot  of  safe  and  most  profitable  business  offered  me 
almost  every  day,  a  large  part  of  which  I  have  to  let  go  to  other 
moneylenders  as  my  capital  is  not  big  enough  for  all.  I  have, 
therefore,  decided  to  accept  outside  capital  m  sums  of  LIU,  Lib, 
£25,  £50.  For  this.  I  will  pay  2i  per  cent,  interest  per  «L“art*D 
being  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  my 
business  is  a  most  profitable  one,  and  as  I  only  do  a  safe  clean 
trade  your  money  would  be  well  secured,  your  interest  paid 
promptly,  and  your  capital  returned  at  any  time  on  one  month  s 
notice. 

In  any  case,  if  you  care  to  invest  any  money  or  not,  I  rely 
unon  you  treating  this  letter  as  strictly  confidential  and  private. 
-Yours  faithfully,  T.  0.  Ogden. 

jjLB. — It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  a  Jew,  and 
that  I  can  refer  you  to  regular  customers  of  many  years’  stand¬ 
ing  who  have  had  loans  over  and  over  again. 


LITERATURE  AND  LAW. 


(This  was  his  advice  to  others  stick  to  the  law  .  - 

trusting  to  literature  as  a  means  of  livelihood.— Mr 


.  without 
Rirrell.) 


Years  have  passed  since  first  I  started 
On  a  hunt  for  sordid  gold; 

I  was  young,  and  youthful-hearted 
(As  I’ve  frequently  been  told). 

I  had  watched  the  type  of  proud-eyed 
Lawyer  fill  his  privy  paw 
With  such  heaps  of  gold,  I  vowed  I’d 
Take  to  Law. 


So  I  nursed  my  fond  ambition, 

Fed  on  reams  of  legal  stuff, 

Till  I  made  the  proud  admission 
That  I’d  really  learned  enough. 
Then  I  started,  thus  enlightened, 

In  some  chambers  by  myself, 
Waiting  for  some  hapless  wight,  and 
Likewise  pelf. 


Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  Shylock,  perhaps 
because  he  is  not  “an  abhorred  Jew,”  is  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  loans  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  investment  in  his  “  safe,  clean  trade,  evidently 


So  I  looked  about  me  lightly 
Daily  for  a  decent  brief; 

Studied  speech  by  day,  and  nightly 
(Lest  the  Bar  should  come  to  grief  I) 
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Never  labouring  lawyer  racked  his 
Brains  so  hard  to  prove  a.  crime: 
Till,  alas!  I  gave  my  practice 
Up  for  rhyme. 

Jpve!  I  felt  the  sweet  emotion 
Slowly  fill  my  heart  and  mind, 
SayiII  me  like  the  wasteful  ocean, 
Breathe  upon  me  like  the  wind. 
So  I  hourly  wooed  the  Muses, 
Quaffed  my  Hippocrene  with  glee. 
Learned  Parnassian  tricks  and  ruses 
As  you  see. 

But  although  I  am  a  poet. 

Though  I  twang  with  finest  touch 
Hermes  lyre  for  hours,  I  know  it 
Doesn't  bring  me  very  much  ; 
Though  my  vers©  is  rich  and  flowing, 
Though  they  say  it  has  no  flaw, 

Tisn  t  true  ;  and  I  am  going 
Back  to  Law. 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  IN  1909  * 

IV. — The  Question  of  £  s.  d. 

IT  ANY  ways  might  be  suggested  of  checking  the  growth 
of  War  Office  expenditure-  to  which  I  alluded  in 
Truth  of  the  14th  inst.  I  have  already  indicated  how 
£5,000  a  year  can  be»  saved  by  reducing  the  salaries  of 
military  members  of  the  Army  Council  and  subordinate 
directors.  But  other  reductions  outside  the  War  Office 
obviously  suggest  themselves  for  adoption.  Four  first- 
class  generals  commanding-in-chief  (Generals  Neville 
Lyttelton,  Smith-Dorrien,  Paget,  and  Douglas)  receive 
salaries  of  £3,500  a  year,  while  three  second-class 
commanders-in-chief  (Generals  Oliphant,  Leach,  and 
Burnett)  are  each  paid  £2,500  a  year.  These  generals 
are  all  good  practical  soldiers,  well  fitted  for  their  posi¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  not  men  of  conspicuous  talent  or 
remarkable  distinction;  and  even  if  they  were  their 
salaries  are  abnormally  high  in  contrast  with  those  of 
most  other  public  servants.  When  money  is  badly 
wanted  to  give  lieutenants  a  living  wage  it  is  indefensible 
to  squander  it  on  generals.  If  the  above-mentioned 
rates  of  pay  were  fixed  at  £2,500  and  £2,000  a  year 
respectively,  showing  an  annual  saving  of  £4,500,  the 
generals  in  question  would  still  be  handsomely 
remunerated  for  their  services. 

Then  there  is  the  department  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Forces— the  creation  of  the  Esher  Com¬ 
mittee.  Though  no  such  department  exists  in  the 
Navy,  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  policy  which 
brought  it  into  existence.  Based  on  the  German 
system,  its  raison  d  etre  is  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
State— I  quote  from  the  Esher  Committee  Report— 

“  with  eYes  aml  ears  other  than  those  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  heads  who  cannot  find  time  or  opportunity  for 
inspection.  The  German  and  English  systems  are  not 
quite  on  all-fours,  for  in  the  German  Army  the 
inspectors  of  the  various  arms  report  direct  to  the 
Emperor  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  are  independent 
of  the  Berlin  War  Office.  In  England  the  Inspector- 

*  Previous  articles  on  this  subject  appeared  on  May  26,  June 
9,  and  July  14. 


General  of  the  Forces  and  his  assistants  are  the  servants 
of  the  Army  Council,  to  whom  they  report,  and  whose 
orders  they  obey.  They  have  not  the  same  free  hand, 
as  the  Duke  of  Connaught  discovered,  which  their 
German  confreres  enjoy,  and  their  independent  useful¬ 
ness  is  consequently  less.  But  admitting  the  necessity 
undei  existing  conditions  for  an  inspection  department, 
ts  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  maintained  at  an 
extravagant  cost  which  increases  every  year? 

Take  first  of  all  the  case  of  Sir  John  French,  who 
receives  a  salary  of  £4,000  a  year,  besides  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  reward  of  £100,  and  travelling  allow¬ 
ances  which  are  very  considerable,  and  bring  his  total 
emoluments  nearly  up  to  those  of  the 'Secretary  of 
State.  His'  position  does  not  require  him  to  give 
official  entertainments,  and  he  is  more  often  a  guest 
than  a  host.  No  one  will  question  the  solid 
merits  of  this  hard-working  General,  but  I  suggest 
that  he  would  be  well  paid  with  a  salary  which 
an  Under-Secretary  of  State  receives,  and  which  I 
propose  that  a  first-class  general  commanding-in-chief 
should  receive,  viz.,  £2,000  a  year  with  £500  added  for 
the  upkeep  of  uniform  and  horses.  It  must  be  borne 
m  nnnd  that  the  Inspector-General  is  constantly  on 
the  move  and  that  when  on  tour  in  Ireland  or  Scotland 
he  receives  more  than  his  out-of-pocket  expenses,  his 
salary  all  going  to  the  good. 

When  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces 
was  created  by  the  Esher  Committee  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught  was  designated  as  the  first  incumbent,  and  the 
salary  had  to  be  commensurate  with  the  dignity, 
position,  and  requirements  of  a  Royal  Prince.  The 
British  tax-payer  willingly  pays  for  Royalty,  provided 
he  gets  a  return  for  his  money.  Whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  when  engaged  in  official  duties  a  Royal  Prince  has 
to  maintain  appearances  which  would  be  ridiculous  in 
the  case  of  a  commoner  called  upon  to  perform  corre¬ 
sponding  functions.  A  separate  private  secretary  may 
have  been  necessary  for  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  but 
is  he  necessary  for  Sir  J ohn  French  ?  When  the  Duke 
went  on  inspection  tours,  in  addition  to  his  military 
duties  he  was  invited  to  perform  many  civic  functions, 
which  Sir  John  French  is  not  asked  to  undertake’ 
Surely  one  of  the  two  aides-de-camp  with  whom  the 
General  is  provided  by  the  State  could  perform  all  th'e 
military  secretarial  “work  which  comes  in  the  way,  and 
save  the  private  secretary’s  salary,  amounting  to  £450 
a  year. 

Again,  why  should  Sir  John  French’s  General  Staff 
Officer  an  infantry  brigadier-general — receive  a  salary 
of  £1,100  a  year,  when  the  salary  of  other  infantry 
brigadiers  is  only  £1,000?  And  why  should  the 
Inspector  of  Horse  and  Field  Artillery,  who  is  also  a 
brigadier-general,  be  paid  £1,200  a  year?  The  same 
question  is  applicable  to  the  cases  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Garrison  Artillery  and  Engineers.  Yet  another  question 
"  why  should  the  artillery  inspectors  have  staff  captains 
to  assist  them,  when  the  other  inspectors  have  no  such 
assistance  ?  Contrary  to  the  express  recommendation  of 
the  Esher  Committee,  an  inspector  of  infantry  has  been 
added  to  General  French’s  Staff  during  the  present  year 


Choice  Havana  Cigars  from  the  1904  and  1905  Crops,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for  Remnant  List.  Fortnum  & 
Mason,  Ltd.,  181-164,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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> — a  major-general,  with  a  salary  of  £1,200.  There  is 
no  Inspector  of  Infantry  in  the  German  Army,  and 
those  whom  I  have  consulted  consider  the  appointment 
to  he  an  unnecessary  expense.  The  only  excuse  offered 
is  that  such  appointments  give  employment  to  deserving 
senior  officers,  who  would  otherwise  languish  on  half¬ 
pay.  This  is  a  poor  plea  from  the  taxpayer  s  point  of 
view.  The  Army  is  not  an  employment  association,  and 
should  be  officered  in  the  most  economical  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  efficiency.  I  will  conclude  this  article  by 
inviting  Mr.  Haldane’s  attention  to  the  following  tabular 
statement,  showing  how  reductions  could  be  effected  in 
a  department  which,  if  it  goes  on  increasing  at  its  pre 
sent  rate,  will  soon  become  a  second  Horse  Guards: 


Office-holders. 


Inspector-General  . 

Private  Secretary  to  above 

Two  Aides-de-Camp  at  £300  each 
General  Staff  Officer  (Brigadier- 

General)  . . . 

Staff-Officer  for  Cavalry  (Col.).. . 
Inspector  Horse  and  Yield 


Staff  Captain  to  above  ......... 

Inspector  Garrison  Artiller) 


Staff  Captain  to  above  . 

Inspector  Royal  Engineers 

(Brigadier-General)  . 

Inspector  of  Infantry  . 


Total 


Present 
rates  of 
pay. 

5roposed 

rates. 

Remarks. 

£ 

4,000 

450 

GOO 

£ 

2,500 

600 

Abolish.  Aide-de-Camp 

in  waiting  to  do  the  duty 

1,100 

800 

1,000 

800 

Infantry  officer. 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

Abolish. 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

To  be  a  Brigadier-General. 
Abolish. 

iyoo 

1,200 

1,000 

Abolish  :  seeing  there  is 
already  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Infantry  on 
the  staff  of  the  Inspec¬ 
tor-General. 

.  12,550 

7,900 

_ _ _ _ _ , 

Here  we  have  a  saving  of  £4,650  per  annum.  Add  to 
this  the  saving  of  £4,500  specified  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  article,  and  that  of  £5,000  a  year  on  the  salaries 
of  Army  Councillors  and  Directors  proposed  in  the 
Truth  article  of  June  9,  and  we  have  a  total  saving 
of  £14,150  per  annum.  This  is  the  money  which  I 
would  propose  to  use  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  giving 
a  living  wage  to  subalterns,  and  improving  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  regimental  officers  generally.  And  if  the  same 
process  of  retrenchment  were  applied  all  round  the 
higher  spheres  of  military  administration,  this  fund 
would  soon  be  quite  adequate  for  its  purpose. 


MEN  AND  MANNIKINS. 

[I  have  received  the  following  collocation  of  candid 
comment  from  a  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
“  Russian  ex-Press  Censor.”  With  the  exception  o_  a 
few  verbal  corrections,  I  reproduce  it  as  received.— Ed. 
Truth.] 

As  one  who  was  in  London,  and  who  visited  Southend 
last  week,  I  would  ask  if  you  in  England  need  look  for 
any  more  convincing  argument  against  the  so-called 
liberty  of  the  press  than  was  shown  by  the  visit  of  your 
Fleet  to  the  Thames.  I  do  not  mean  the  great  outburst 
of  ignorant  journalistic  adulation  of  the  ships,  nor  the 
quite  unparalleled  platitudes  in  which  your  cheap  news¬ 
papers  themselves  indulged.  They  had  to  be,  as  inevitable 
sequels  to  the  panic-paeans  emitted  by  the  same  organs 
shortly  before.  They  were  as  inevitable  as  that  your 
imaginative  reporters  should  indulge  themselves  and 
their  half-educated  readers  in  ridiculous  accounts  of 
German  spies  being  discovered  in  the  act  of  taking 
photographs  on  board  the  battleships,  and  being  then 
sternly  escorted  to  the  shore  by  files  of  marines.  Rather 
you  may  find  your  argument  in  the  actual  physical 


and  moral  contrast  between  the  crews  of  your  Fleet 
and  the  crowds  that  greeted  them.  On  the  one  side, 
simple,  serious  manhood — I  do  not  know  when  I  ha\e 
ever  seen  a  finer  type  of  men  than  those  who  walked  in 
procession  to  the  Guildhall— on  the  other,  effeminate 
hysteria ;  on  the  one  side  an  army  of  men,  on  the  other 
a  mob  of  mannikins,  ready  to  scream  themselves  hoarse 
with  delight,  not  at  what  their  Fleet  actually  means  to 
them,  for  of  that  they  can  understand  nothing,  but  of 
the  sentimental  pictures  of  it  drawn  in  the  cheap  press. 

Not  the  contrast  between  the  conquering  Homan  legions 
and  the  Roman  plebs  could  have  been  more  striking, 
or  more  painful  to  those  of  you  who  love  their  country. 

At  least,  there  was  always  this  of  consolation,  that  the 
men  and  the  mannikins,  the  crews  and  the  crowds  were 
the  same  people,  of  the  same  villages,  often  of  the 
same  mothers.  The  sailor  has  the  same  weakness,  the 
same  tendency  to  sentimental  hysteria  as  have  all  the 
English,  but  in  him  it  is  under  control,  he  masters  it, 
rather  than  allows  it  to  master  him. 

It  mi  Hit  be  said  that  the  difference  is  due  to  one  cause 

_ that  the  sailor  is  subjected  always  to  strict  discipline, 

the  mob  to  none  at  all.  'But  this  is  at  most  half  tiue. 

In  your  modern  London,  as  elsewhere,  everyone  must 
endure  some  discipline,  either  directly,  in  the  course 
of  his  work  and  employment,  or  indirectly  in  the  hard 
school  of  necessity.  To  one  who  looks  a  little  further 
and  deeper  it  is  evident" that  the  reason  for  the  difference 
lies  in  the  enormous  hold  of  the  cheap  newspapers 
over  your  masses.  The  sailor  has  none  to  fawn  upon 
him,  to  earn  his  ha’pennies  by  the  exploiting  of  his 
weaknesses,  not  at  least  until  he  has  reached  the  rank 
of  retired  admiral.  He  sees  a  newspaper  but  very 
seldom — the  public  opinion  in  which  he  moves  is 
moulded  by  the  rnachine-like  common-sense  that  must 
be  in  a  battleship  if  it  is  to  succeed,  as  was  so  sadly 
proved  by  the  ruin  of  the  Rodjestvensky  fleet,  which 
had  it  not.  If  your  sailor  makes  a  mistake  in  his  duty 
he  must  pay  for  it  himself — self-esteem, vanity,  hysteria, 
false  sentimentality,  these  are  all  impossible  to  one 
in  his  surroundings.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
commonplace  stock-in-band  of  your  newspapers.  They 
must  inevitably  be  while  your  Government  allows  that 
school  of  journalism  to  flourish  which  finds  its 
highest  ideal  in  the  deification  of  the  infinitely  little. 
How  can  your  man-of-the-mob  escape  self-importance, 
hysteria,  sentimentality,  even  ignobler  qualities,  if  they 
are  day  by  day  held  up  before  him  for  his  admiration 
at  his  breakfast-table  along  with  the  latest  horse-racing 
news  to  make  them  easier  swallowed;  when  he  sees 
the  opinions,  the  foibles,  the  weaknesses,  the  ignorance 
of  a  thousand  others  no  wiser  than  himself  reported, 
commented,  solemnly  discussed  as  though  they 
emanated  from  as  many  Solonsl  What  must  have  been 
the  effect  upon  those  blockheads,  and  upon  their  fellows, 
who  detailed  to  the  wondering  public  their  experiences 
of  your  late  air-ship  panic  when  they  found  how  solemnly 
editors  and  reporters  gave  heed  to  their  words? 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  too  long  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  a  friendly  people,  even  though  they  be  already 
half-ruined  by  an  evil  against  which  I  have  myself 
fought  for  many  long  years.  There  may  be  those  who 
can  see  much  good  in  your  system  of  Democracy,  but  I 
think  no  sane  man  can  admire  the  recklessness  with 
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which  you  allow  your  half-educated  masses  to  he  cor- 
mpted  by  the  newspaper  writings  of  those  no  wiser  or 
Hi’  le  thoughttul  than  themselves.  At  least  vou  mav  be 
thanktul  that  such  pitiable  and  dangerous  drivel  as  has 
been  cried  during  the  last  days,  in  and  outside  of  your 
House  of  Commons,  by  your  revolutionary  sentimen¬ 
talists  at  the  prompting  of  self-interested  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionaries  ana  murderers  in  attack  of  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  beioved  Ruler  of  a  neighbouring  Power 
would  be  totally  impossible  on  the  lips  of  your  sailors, 
choose  where  you  would.  Be  thankful  also  that  those 
in  whose  hands  lies  the  safety  of  England  are  prevented, 
by  the  ordinary  eourse  of  their  lives,  from  any  daily 
reading  of  your  newspapers,  and  are  likely  so  to 
remain. 

PHYSICAL  DEGENERATION 
Y. — Tee  Pecblem  iv  Lokdoit. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  if  any  one  part 
cf  the  country  more  than  another  needs  the  attention 
iterested  in  combating  the  progress  of  physi¬ 
cal  degeneration,  it  is  the  county  of  London.  Here 
are  to  be  found  all  the  conditions  which  make  for  the 
degenerative  process  in  their  most  active  form.  Poverty, 
with  its  natural  outcome,  the  underfeeding  of  children, 
is  the  normal  condition  of  a  considerable  percentage  of 
tile  ^habitants;  ignorance,  with  its  natural  outcome, 
tim  improper  feeding  of  the  children,  wonld  claim  a 
still  larger  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  :  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  if  not  of  the  legally  defined  type,  is  the  normal 
condition  of  large  masses  of  the  population.  In  the 
metropolis,  therefore,  one  naturally  expects  to  find 
xhe  problem  stated  in  its  most  definite  form,  and  to 
fina  at  the  same  time  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made 
fc  deal  with  the  question.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
following  letter  from  Hr.  Cyril  Jackson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  is  of  particular  interest  : _ 


Lcmacn  County  Council  Education  Office. 

Deak  Cm  W.tO  'rtC'lia  W.C.,  July  21.  1909. 

i,  i  bra— With  much  of  what  is  said  in  the  articles  on 
r  nvsKal  degeneration  in  ycnr  issues  of  2.5rd  and  30ih  JuneVd 
/th  July,  I  am  of  course,  in  agreement.  The  writer  of  the 
Jo^ever,  quite  fair  to  the  work  which  has  been 
f '  ne t~'e  b^ralon  schools  for  many  years.  Fox  example.  "  there 

tura°  u:a1-'  ^°ngb  .passive,  resistance  on  the  part  of 
tethers  m  the  elementary-  schools,  who  are  faced  with  the  nro- 
spec-t  of  acquiring  a  new  subject  and  one  foreign  to  their  ednca- 
Ui.nai  traditions.  In  the  London  elementary  sehccls.  it  has  Jcno- 
been  a  regulation  that  at  least  three  periods  of  twentv  minutes” 

?Eiw1Cal  e?rr-‘SeS  ShUj-tc  given  €ach  week  to  all  suitable 
children  -ms  is  m  addition  to  the  ordinarv  recreation,  and  L 
supplemented  to  a  large  extent,  by  instruction  in  swimming  and 
crgamsed  games,  loth  of  which  are  a  prominent  feature  in  "many 
schools  I  do  not  say  that  one  hour  a  week  is  enough,  but  I  do 
say  Tat  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  (and  I  4m  confirmed  in 
this  by  the  inspectors  of  physical  exercises,  who  have  observed 
the  work  dircetly  m  the  schools  for  manv  Years)  that  there  bm- 
been  httie  or  no  “passive  resistance  ”  of  the  kind  referred  to' 
On  the  contrary  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  taken 
up  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  success. 

o/i3  tha  °.f  the  Council  and  its  predecessor,  the 

School  Board,  to  elementary  education,  it  should  be  ccinted  oiff 
that  there  exists  a  staff  of  six  expert  organisers  devoting  the:'- 
enure  tune  to  physical  exercises,  that  the  authorised  svlkTbus  cf 
physical  exercises  is  on  the  most  anproved  modern  tine*  that  '+ 
lays  great  stress  on  the  question  of  regard  for  the  individual 
scholar,  and  that  the  Council  holds  classes  for  ffs  ekmentiv 
school  teachers  who  desire  to  qualify  specially  in  physical  instruc- 
ti-u.  Examinations  are  held  annually  in  this  subject  and  certi 
ficates  cf  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  educa¬ 
te  ^  successful  candidates.  The  practical  classes 

are  conducted  oy  the  Council  6  organisers  of  physical  exercise* 
;md  the  lectures  m  theory  are  delivered  by  medical  men  and 
women  on  the  lounci!  s  staff.  In  addition  to  these  classes  social 
‘ lasses  on  organised  games  are  held  to  enable  teachers  to  use  to 
the  best  advantage  the  time  allowed  in  the  school  time-tables  for 
organised  games.  During  the  past  five  vears.  5.479  of  the  teachers 
wno  attended  classes  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination  and 


have  obtained  the  Council’s  certificate  of  proficiency.  In  addi- 
: ion n  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  elementary  school  teachers 
m  the  London  service  are  required,  as  a  condition. of  their 
appointment,  to  be  fully  qualified  in  the  subject, 

the  question  of  physical  education  in  the  Council’s  secondary 
sc*  oo  s  and  training  colleges  has  also  received  the  most  careful 
consideration.  In  every  school  of  sufficient  eize  there  is  a  full 
tmre  teacher  of  drill  and  games,  and  in  the  small  schools  visiting 
earners  are  employed.  All  these  teachers  hold  diplomas  issued 
7  recognised  training  schools.  They  do  not  confine  their  atten¬ 
tion  lo  the  actual  training  of  drill  and  gymnastics,  but  in  many 
cases  pay  special  attention  to  pupils  who  require  remedial  drill. 

In  the  training  colleges  the  chief  duty  of  the  teachers  of  physical 
education  is  to  instruct-  the  students  in  the  best  methods  cf  teach- 
ir,g  drm  to  the  pupils  in  schools,  but  thev  also  pay'  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  physical  development  of  the  students  themselves. 

All  pupils  in  the  Council  s  secondary  schools  and  students  of 
t  ie.  bramcil  s  training  colleges  are  periodically  examined  by 
medical  men  and  women,  and  careful  records  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  are  kept.  The  doctors  advise  treatment  where  necessary, 
and  every  effort  is  made  bv  the  school  or  college  to  induce  parents 
to  tollow  the  doctor’s  advice. 

As  you  invited  me  to  express  my  views  on  the  artn  ies  which 
you  brought  to  my  notice.  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  injustice  to 
our  schools  to  bring  the  above  facts  to  your  notice. — I  am.  Sir 
yours  faithfully,  Cteix.  Jackson. 

Chairman  L.C'.C.  Education  Committee. 


,  It  will  be  seen  from  Hr.  Jackson’s  letter  that  the 
London  Educational  Authority  is  not  disposed  either 
to  shirk  the  problem  or  to  belittle  the  importance  of 
physical  training  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  it.  I 
gladly  note,  also,  Mr.  Jackson's  defence  of  the  London 
teachers  from  the  charge  of  a  lack  of  zeal  in  the 
physical  education  of  the  scholars  under  their  tuition. 
That  charge,  I  may  say,  was  not  particularlv  intended 
-o  apply  to  London  teachers,  but  to  the  elementarv 
school  teachers  as  a  body,  and  it  was  made  upon  good 
authority.  I  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  this 
was  a  \rery  natural  attitude  for  teachers  to  take,  and  the 
following  letter — one  of  many  I  have  received  from 
London  teachers — not  only  supports  this  view,  but  in 
other  points  is  more  or  less  a  commentary  on  the 
physical  education  of  the  London  child  to-dav,  to  which 
Hr.  Jackson  refers:  — 

Sra.  In  your  comments  on  the  forthcoming  system  of  physical 
exercises,  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  you 
do  net  seem  eo  much  Up-to-date  as  usual,  as  your  article  would 
seem  to  imply  that  there  has  been  no  drill  or  physical  education 
as  such  taught-  in  schools. 

What  has  actually  happened  is  that  there  have  been  tc-o  manv 
systems  of  drill,  and  teachers  are  fairly  plentiful,  especially  in 
London,  who  possess  two  or  more  certificates  of  ability  to  teach 
drill. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  in  aU  the 
training  colleges  for  masters  whereby  the  students  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  of  sem e ‘  local  Volunteer  corps!  and  this  still  obtains.  The 
system  of  drill  was  the  military,  a  very  useful  and  easy  one,  and 
this  has  been  taught  all  over  Great  Britain. 

Again,  in  1885.  the  then  London  School  Board  forced  all  teachers 
to  attend  a  coarse  cf  Swedish  drill,  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
this  was  altered  to  a  semi-military  one,  and  again  later,  a  com¬ 
mittee.  consisting  of  practical  teachers,  doctors. "and  military  men, 
drew  un  a  scheme  of  free  physical  exercises,  which  has  been  most 
successful.  The  girls,  too.  have  a  modified  system  adapted  to  tfcerr 
needs,  which  is  very  useful. 

So  that.  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  plainly  see  that  ncic  of 

drill  are  not  required  in  the  schools,  but-  system*  of  f if  ding,  to 
build  up  these  bairns  into  strong  men  and  women. 

Nothing  would  point  more  conclusively  to  lb.?  need 
of  a  new  syllabus  of  physical  exercises  than  these  two 
letters — the  one  from  the  head  of  the  London  Educa¬ 
tional  Authority,  the  other  from  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  under  that  authority. 
In  both  there  seems  to  exist  that  confusion  between 
‘'drill  and  “  physical  education  ”  which  has  for  so  long 
been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  wav  c.f  all  real  progress 
in  this  direction.  I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
teacher  when  he  says  that  “new  systems  of  drill  are 
not  required.  If  the  new  syllabus  was  to  be  merely  a 
new  system  of  drill  there  could  be  absolutely  no  justifi- 
cation  for  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  real  educate  n  pro- 
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cess,  which,  as  Major-General  Baden-Powell  describes 
it  in  the  letter  which  I  published  last  week,  will  “  give 
to  the  boy  (and  the  girl)  a  sense  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  development  and  health  by  individual 
physical  practices.”  To  be  successful  that  education 
must  commence  at  the  very  beginning  of  school  life, 
and  be  consistently  maintained  until  the  end;  it  must 
be  as  methodically  imparted  as  any  other  part  of  the 
curriculum ;  it  must  loom  as  large  in  the  horizon  of 
the  teacher  as  the  mental  education  of  his  charges.  It 
is  too  much  to-day  to  say  that  upon  the  teacher  s 
shoulders  shall  lie  the  responsibility  for  the  physical 
progress,  as  well  as  for  the  mental  development  of  his 
or  her  pupils.  Yet  if  physical  education  is  to  be  a 
reality,  instead  of  a  sham,  that  is  the  only  possible 
means  by  which  effective  results  may  be  obtained. 
Only  to  such  an  end  can  the  twin  courses  of  school 
hygiene  ”  and  “  physical  exercises  ”  now  compulsory  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges  have  been 
devised.  The  teachers  in  the  London  elementary 
schools,  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Jackson’s  letter, 
are  eagerly  fitting  themselves  for  this  responsibility, 
and  I  wish  I  could  think  that  the  teachers  all  over  the 
country  were  equally  keen  on  the  work.  But  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  they  must  divest  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  “  drill  ”  and  physical  education  are  in 
any  way’ synonymous  terms. 

SUPERANNUATION  GRIEVANCES. 

Professor  A.  M.  Worthington,  late  Headmaster  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Engineering  College,  Devonport,  has 
drawn  my  attention  to  the  serious  hardship  which  may 
be  inflicted  upon  members,  of  the  Civil  Service  by 
Clause  6  of  the  Superannuation  Bill  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Superannuation  Act  of  1859  provides  that 
when  Civil  Servants  are  compelled  to  retire  through 
the  abolition  of  their  offices,  the  pensions  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  if  they  retired  through  ill-health 
may  be  increased  by  “  such  special  annual  allowance  ” 
as  may  seem  to  be  “reasonable  and  just  compensation 
for  loss  of  office.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  great 
many  years  needless  and  extravagant  pensions  were 
granted  in  connection  with  frequent  departmental  re¬ 
organisation  schemes,  and  in  1888  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  condemning  this  abuse, 
and  directing  that  in  any  future  reorganisations 
“  officials  who  are  still  able  and  willing  to  render  service 
for  the  public  money  shall  be  provided  with  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  departments,  instead  of  being1  forced  to 
become  useless  burdens  upon  the  country.”  In  the 
following  year,  when  withdrawing  a  Bill  dealing  with 
the  matter,  Mr.  Goschen  gave  a.  pledge  that  during  the 
ensuing  six  months  abolition  allowances  should  not  be 
granted  except  in  very  special  circumstances.  The  Bill 
was  never  re-introduced,  but  what  Mr.  Goschen  clearly 
intended  to  be  an  ad  interim  arrangement  has  been 
made  a  permanent  practice  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Clause  6  of  the  present  Bill  proposes  to  annul  altogether 
the  power  to  make  a  special  annual  allowance  on  the 
abolition  of  an  office. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  Bill  will  after  all  simply 
perpetuate  and  legalise  a  rule  which  has  already  been 
acted  upon  for  many  years  past  without  any  statutory 
authority.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  rule  in  ques¬ 


tion  from  time  to  time  causes  great  injustice  to 
“  abolished  ”  civil  servants.  A  striking  example  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Walter  Larden,  who  was 
compulsorily  retired  on  the  winding-up  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Engineering  College  at  Devonport.  Mr.  Larden 
was  an  assistant  master  with  a  salary  of  £350  a  year, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after  seventeen  years  of 
excellent  service,  he  was  cast  adrift,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  with  a  pension  of  £99  3s.  4d. — the  amount 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had  retired 
owing  to  sickness  or  infirmity.  The  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  admitted  that  this  was  a  hard 
case,  but  plea,ded  that  hard  cases  are  bound  to  exist 
under  any  rule  which  is  strictly  enforced.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  anything  but  convincing.  In  the  public-interest 
there  should,  of  course,  be  strict  safeguards  against  the 
abuse  at  which  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  aimed.  Probably,  however,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  the  official  displaced  by  a  reorganisation  could 
quite  easily  be  provided  with  suitable  employment  in 
some'  other  department,  but  in  practice  there  appear 
to  be  difficulties  in  the  way.  To  a  further  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  why  Mr.  Larden 
was  not  offered  other  work  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  1888  the  Treasury  replied  that  it  would 
rest  with  the  department  under  which  he  was  employed 
“  to  consider  whether  steps  could  be  taken  of  the  nature 
indicated.”  The  same  question  Was  then  put  to  tho 
Admiralty,  and  the  answer  elicited  was  that  “  there 
was  no  suitable  appointment  for  Mr.  Larden  under  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Admiralty  have  no  control  over 
appointments  in  other  departments  of  state.”  Tho 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  evidently  there¬ 
fore  in  some  cases  a  dead  letter,  and  in  these  cases 
the  displaced  official  certainly  ought  not  to  be  penalised 
as  Mr.  Larden  lias  been.  Not  the  least  potent  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  induce  men  to  enter  the  Civil  Service 
are  the  security  of  tenure  it  is  supposed,  to  give,  and  the 
provision  it  makes  for  old  age,  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  some  new  scheme  necessitates  the  premature  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  man  still  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service, 
it  is  only  just  that  he  should  receive  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  loss  of  present  employment  and  future! 
pension.  The  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  for  many  years 
past  refused  to  recognise  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
system  should  be  continued,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

A  somewhat  similar  question  is  raised  by  a  case  now 
before  the  Norfolk  County  Council.  Prior  to  the 
•passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  Mr.  Edward 
Pillow  had  been  for  eleven  years  organising  secretary 
to  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Council. 
His  salary  at  the  end  was  £400  a  year.  His  old  office 
was  abolished  by  the  Act,  but  he  became  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Education  Committee,  the  new 
authority,  at  a  salary  which  was  gradually  increased  to 
£500  a  year.  It  was,  however,  intended  all  along  that 
a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  staff  should  eventually 
be  effected,  and  when  this  scheme  was  carried  out  some 
time  ago  Mr.  Pillow’s  services  were  dispensed  with. 
The  Act  provided  for  the  compensation  of  existing 
officers  or  officers  transferred  to  the  new  authorities  who 
suffered  loss  through  the  abolition  of  their  offices,  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  salary  in  1902  Mr.  Pillow  was 
entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  of  £106  13s.  4d.  a  year. 
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In  lieu  of  this,  the  County  Council  has  offered  him  a 
lump  sum  of  £2001  As  I  understand,  it  is  contended 
that  his  claim  to  the  annuity  is  barred  by  the  fact 
that,  subsequently  to  the  abolition  of  his  old  office,  he 
was  employed  by  the  new  authority  at  an  increased 
salary  ;  and  if  this  be  correct,  it  would  seemingly  have 
been  possible  for  such  authorities  to  get  rid  of  all 
liabilities  for  compensation  by  the  simple  device  of 
giving  the  old  officers  fresh  employment  for  a  short  term 
and  then  discharging  them.  Assuredly  this  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Act,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it 
is  capable  of  such  a  construction.  In  any  case,  the 
treatment  offered  to  Mr.  Pillow  is  singularly  mean  and 
contemptible. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BEING  VULGAR. 

Mr.  Balfour  once  said,  in  connection  with  a  pushful 
politician,  that  “  Good  taste  is  not  a  habit  which  can 
be  acquired  by  industry.”  That  is  a  very  fortunate 
thing,  because  it  is  a  habit  of  which  a  man  may  not 
hope  to  break  himself.  It  is  a  habit  most  pernicious, 
more  clinging  than  the  habit  of  drink.  A  drunkard 
has  moments  of  sobriety,  but  the  man  of  good  taste 
never  has  a  holiday  at  all.  It  is  always  with  him.  The 
happy  freedom  of  vulgarity  shines  around  him,  but  he 
may  not  grasp  it. 

This  fact  is  pathetic,  and  almost  tragic.  It  deprives 
a  valuable  minority  of  innumerable  satisfactions  and 
enjoyments,  and  endows  them  with  a  quantity  of  dis¬ 
tastes  and  aloofnesses  unknown  to  the  light  heart  of  the 
vulgarian.  They  arc  wrapped  in  a  cloud,  like  a  Greek 
god  visiting  earth ;  and  their  neighbours  are  merely 
awaie  of  something  damp  and  chilling  among  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  wearer  of  the  cloud  cannot  discard 
it.  Mr.  Balfour  might  just  as  truly  have  said  that  the 
habit  of  vulgarity  cannot  be  acquired  by  industry.  The 
happy  vulgarian  is  born,  not  made;  and  he  lives  his 
life  surrounded  by  a  thousand  joys  and  ten  thousand 
immunities  which  have  to  him  the  comfortable  aspect 
of  matters-of-course.  To  take  a  crude  instance :  he 
cleans  his  plate  of  gravy  with  his  bread,  and  bread 
soaked  in  gravy  is  delicious ;  while  his  cloud-wrapped 
neighbour,  if  he  ever  does  such  a  thing,  only  achieves 
it  by  dint  of  exercising  a  kind  oi  apologetic  temerity. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  speech.  Much  of  the 
slang  used  by  vulgarians  of  every  rank  is  admirable. 
It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  is  short,  pithy,  and 
vigorous.  It  lops  off  unnecessary  syllables,  and  talks 
of  “  photos  ”  and  "invites”;  it  signs  itself  "yours 
affly”  or  “your  affec.  friend.”  In  the  matter  of  dress, 
again,  how  blessed  is  the  vulgarian  !  He,  or  she,  has  end¬ 
less  opportunities  of  exercising  a  real  love  for  vulgarity, 
and  enjoying  it.  From  the  aniline  dyes  of  the  Sunday- 
best  merino  with  beads,  to  the  sprinkling  of  historic 
Alen<jon  lace  with  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  or  the 
trimming  of  an  evening  dress  with  tangerine  oranges, 
there  is  at  each  step  a  chance  for  the  person  of  good 
taste  to  be  lacerated  and  outraged  ;  whereas  every  one 
of  these  occasions  is  a  downright  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  vulgarian.  Or,  take  the  case  of  the  red  tie  and 
tartan  cummerbu-nd  of  Brixton.  What  possibilities  of 
joy  they  hold— and  share  with  the  too-glossy  hat,  the 
too-shiny  boots,  the  too-exotic  buttonhole  of  Piccadilly  1 


The  amusements  of  the  vulgarian  are  innocent 
perhaps,  but  amusing  certainly.  His  sense  of  humour 
has  no  bearing-rein,  and  he  sits  through  "  Toddles  ” 
with  a  single-minded  enjoyment  which  makes  him 
indeed  a  happy  man.  Very  many  vulgar  things  are 
intensely  amusing,  and  it  is  nothing  but  an  annoyance 
'■O  have  reserves1  in  the  very  act  of  enjoying  them. 
Mhei  vulgar  things  are  also  dull,  and  the  nature  which 
can  enjoy  these  because  they  are  vulgar  is  armed  almost 
impenetrably  against  boredom. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  that  most  enviable 
thing-  the  refinement  of  vulgarity.  To  vulgarians  who 
can  compass  this,  life  is  indeed  varied  and  interesting. 
It  is  gilt-edged — more,  it  is  written  with  diamonds  on 
gold,  and  edged  -with  Venetian  point.  At  the  wave  of 
the  vulgarian’s  wand,  fashionable  restaurants  become 
lakes  whereon  guests  dine  in  gondolas  and  are  given 
valuable  presents ;  or  dogs  are  given  parties  and  are 
hung  with  jewels;  or  one  attend®  at  a  dressmaker’s  a 
review  of  gowns  intended  to  express-  various  intimate 
emotions;  or  a  dozen  other  things  may  happen,  all 
equally  fascinating.  The  only  conditions  are,  that  the 
wand  must  be  gold,  and  the  magician  vulgar.  Then  we 
see  the  Arabian  Nights  coming  true,  with  all  the  free¬ 
dom  of  ‘  ’App-y  Y  Amstead  ”  and  all  its  publicity  too. 

Just  as  frank  vulgarity  proclaims  its  income  and  its 
virtues  in  the  best  parlour,  so  does  this  refinement  of 
vulgarity,  in  the  white  and  gold  "  halls  ”  of  an  expensive 
hotel,  display  its  wealth  and  its  hospitality.  It  has  open 
to  1 1  the  fascinating  task  of  unlocking  -the  doors  of 
society  by  devotion  to  charity.  There  is  no  quicker 
way  of  “  getting  on  ”  than  by  having  the  best  stall  at 
a  am  ait.  bazaar,  or  donating  many  thousands  of  pounds 
to  a  half-crown  public  subscription.  This  serves  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  one-’s  wealth  and  one’s  good 
heart  at  the  same  time ;  and  a  temporary  anonymity 
js,  to  the  comfortably  vulgar,  a  legitimate  device  for 
making  the  sensation  greater  when  all  is  known.  There 
are  many  who  would  love  to  spend  their  wealth  lavishly, 
and  are  restrained  by  a  cowardly  fear  that  it  might  be 
vulgar  to  do  so.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  one  of  the 
most  subtle  forms  of  vulgarity  is  the  fear  of  being 
vulgar.  In  the  present  day  one  might  more  justly  hope 
to  be  vulgar.  It  is  a  most  valuable  quality.  It  puts  one 
on  the  winning  side  at  once.  It  spares  one  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  discovering  that  there  is-  such  a  thing  a-s 
vulgarity,  and  makes  welcome  friends  of  those  who 
appear  to  the  minority  as  "  outsiders.” 

Existence  is  not  nearly  so  joyful  to  a  gentlewoman 
of  refinement  as  it  is  to  her  neighbour  who  not  only 
enjoys  seeing  private  details  of  her  person  and  dress  in 
print,  but  sees  no  reason  why  she  should  not  pay  to  have 
them  inserted.  A  real  vulgarity — not  the  weak  imita¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  only  enough  to  perceive  the 
dulness  of  refinement  and  try  to  compass  something- 
more  "  toney,”  “  classy,”  “  stylish,”  or  “  smart,”  but 
the  real  article — saves  its  happy  owner  endless  disgust 
and  the  many  discomforts  of  intolerance ;  renders  it 
possible  and  even  pleasant  to  conform  without  self- 
consciousness  to  many  usages  of  society  which  good 
taste  would  render  abhorrent  ;  and  leaves  one  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  a  much  longer  list  of  comforts,  beginning  with 
food  and  ending  in  intellectual  regions,  than  there  is 
space  to  catalogue. 
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OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 


House  of  Commons,  Monday. 
VOU  could  scarcely  look  for  a  better  proof  of  how 
sick  the  House  is  become  of  the  Finance  Bill  and 
everything  to  do  with  it  than  the  wild  fury  with  which 
we’ve  been  turning  our  attention  away  from  it  during 
the  last  week.  Of  course,  there  were  a  certain  number 
of  honourable  gentlemen  always  there  to  talk  about  it 
when  wanted,  especially  those  who,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has 
elegantly  remarked,  are  paid  for  it,  but  even  with  them 
there  has  been  a  certain  languor  in  the  way  they  called 
the  other  side  scoundrels  or  robbers,  so  that  you  could 
see  their  hearts  weren’t  in  their  work.  Why,  even  the 
Chancellor  himself,  whenever  he  had  to  whittle  a  bit 
more  off  his  proposals  and  throw  it  as  a  peace-offering 
to  the  wolves  on  his  own  side  that  were  waiting  to  de¬ 
vour  him,  did  it  with  a  gentle  politeness  that  made  his 
best  friends  rub  their  eyes  in  wonder  and  alarm.  But 
when  it  came  to  anything  really  interesting,  like  a 
breach  of  privilege,  or  the  consideration  of  whether  a 
suffragette  had  bitten  or  kicked  a  prison-wardress,  or 
had  done  both  together,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  way 
the  House  brightened  up,  and  weary  legislators  raised 
their  tired  heads  from  the  backs  of  the  benches,  and 
the  usual  tempest  of  snoring  faded  away  into  a  gentle 
simmering. 

Fortunately  this  domestic  side — if  so  I  may  call 
it — of  Parliamentary  life  was  pretty  formidably  in 
evidence  during  the  week.  First  of  all  on  Monday 
there  was  an  estimable  Radical  journalist  had  so  far 
forgotten  himself  as  to  write  unkind  things  of  the 
Chairman  in  a  newspaper — and  he  had  to  be  taught 
his  place  and  made  to  apologise.  And  then,  on  Tuesday, 
there  was  something  even  more  exciting,  in  a  bold  bad 
Duke  who  had  dared  to  write  a  letter  to  a  candidate  at 
a  by-election  calling  him  “  My  dear  Profumo.”  It  was 
quite  terrible  to  see  the  rage  and  anguish  of  some  of 
the  stouter  upholders  of  the  Lower  House  over  this 
painful  example  of  feudal  insolence.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  write  letters  at  all — when  everybody  knows  that  the 
Peerage  is  theoretically  totally  uneducated,  and  as  such 
daily  held  up  as  an  ’orrible  example  to  the  products  of 
compulsory  education — but  to  address  a  possible  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Commons,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  without  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  polite 
“  Mr.  ” — could  anything  be  more  calculated  to  send  a 
thrill  of  angry  despair  through  the  ranks  of  militant 
Democracy?  I  suppose,  at  least,  that  that  was  the  real 
cause  of  offence,  for,  though  nobody  could  be  more 
willing  than  myself,  devil  a  bit  of  me  can  see  any  other 
difference  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  letter  from  those 
that  are  written  every  day  in  the  week  by  other  members 
of  the  Upper  House  during  by-elections  both  before  and 
after  the  issue  of  the  writ.  What  was  more,  the  letter 
wasn’t  written  in  the  character  of  Duke,  but  in  that 
of  a  Catholic — and  if  you  don’t  interfere  with  a  suffra¬ 
gette  writing  letters  about  by-elections  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  because  she  happens  to  be  a  woman,  I  can’t  for  the 
l$ie  of  me  see  why  you  should  stop  a  Catholic  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  Duke' — seeing  that  you  don’t  entrust 
either  the  one  or  other  of  them  with  a  vote.  I  hope  I 
aui  a  Democrat  myself,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 


that  some  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  are  doing 
their  best  to  pretend  that  they  are  leader-writers  in 
partisan  newspapers,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  to  look  at 
anything  at  all  except  with  the  squint  suggested  to 
them  by  their  party  leaders. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  papers,  on  opposite  sides, 
of  the  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  the 
Budget  yesterday  strongly  suggest  the  attitude  of  too 
many  of  us.  One  of  the  papers  said  that  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  loafers  and  Socialists,  and  that  the  speakers 
aroused  little  enthusiasm,  and  another  made  out  that  £'  it 
was  an  imposing  display  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  count,”  and  that  it  put  all  similar  demon¬ 
strations  that  had  preceded  it  altogether  into  the  shade 
by  the  warmth  of  its  enthusiasm.  Now  it  happened  that 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  myself,  and,  speaking  as  a  pure 
onlooker,  I  would  take  my  oath  that  there  wrasn’t  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  in  either  account,  and  that  the  men 
who  wrote  them  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  blame  a  newspaper-writer  for  offering  to 
his  readers  the  sort  of  thing  they  are  most  likely  to 
Avant  to  pay  for,  hut  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
call  on  a  man  who  happens  to  be  a  member  to  follow 
his  example. 

And  this  is  one  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
there  is  a  man  like  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House, 
if  only  that  he  is  unequalled  in  the  art  of  telling  the 
House  how  to  mind  its  own  business.  Certainly 
his  speech  on  the  Foreign  Office  Vote  on  Thursday 
is  the  one  really  striking  tribute  to  common  sense 
that  we  have  been  treated  to  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  and  pretty  well  the  only  one,  too,  that  has 
reminded  us  that  we  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
governing  a  great  Empire  as  satisfactorily  as  possible, 
and  only  secondarily  sent  to  Westminster  for  the 
purpose  of  scoring  points  off  the  honourable  gentlemen 
of  the  other  side.  It’s  natural  enough  that  members 
should  remember  their  constituents,  especially  with  a 
General  Election  to  be  looked  for  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  even  an  intelligent  voter  can’t  be  worse  fox- 
hearing  a  word  of  sense  from  its  elected  representative 
now  and  again.  It  is  true  that  the  speeches  of  some  of 
the  extreme  sentimentalists  on  Thursday  were  what 
might  have  been  expected — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  I  couldn’t  have  repeated 
myself  long  before  he  had  ever  made  it,  but  it  is  possible 
to  sacrifice  too  much  to  the  need  of  acting  up  to  your 
reputation,  and  certainly  a  gentleman  who  wants  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  insult  the  ruler  of  a  country  it 
is  very  much  to  England’s  benefit  to  be  on  good  terms 
with,  might  choose  a  better  text-book  to  base  his  argu¬ 
ments  on  than  the  figures  provided  by  a  set  of  men 
Avliose  openly  avowed  object  is  to  bring  about  a  reAnlu- 
tion  in  that  country.  Not  that  it  is  much  good  for 
Sir  Edward  Grey  or  anybody  else  to  try  and  impress 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  the  necessity  of  clearing  the 
beams  out  of  its  oAvn  eyes  before  it  sets  about  wiping 
the  motes  off  other  people’s,  AAThether  they  like  it  or  not. 
Only  it  is  as  well  that  “  exceptional  members  ”  like 
Mr.  Victor  Grayson  should  be  reminded  sometimes  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  designed  for  the  goA^ernment 
of  the  country,  and  not  solely  for  the  advertising  of  its 
members’  power  of  disregarding  common  sense. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  Commons  are  pecu- 
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liar  in  this  attitude.  Take  Lord  Muskerry,  for  instance. 
Lord  Muskerry  is  seriously  perturbed  at  the  number 
of  aliens  serving  upon  British  ships  and  at  the  terrible 
things  they  may  be  expected  to  do  in  case  of  a  war,  so 
much  so  that  on  Monday  he  was  impelled  to  ask  a 
question  about  it  in  the  Lords.  But  if  Lord  Muskerry 
and  the  other  noble  Lords  who  greeted  him  with  admir¬ 
ing  support  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
a  work  of  history  in  any  free  library  they  would  find 
there  that  from  the  days  of  Sebastian  Cabot  at  the 
latest  the  wicked  alien  has  managed  to  do  uncommonly 
good  service  in  the  British  Fleet,  while  most  of  the 
English  wars  on  the  Continent — not  to  speak  of  America 
-  have  been  fought  by  alien  soldiers  serving  with  the 
British  Fleet.  He  might  find,  too,  that  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  on  which  certain  Irishmen  set  such  value, 
was  won  not  by  English  troops — nor  even  by  Ulster 
Unionists— but  for  the  most  part  by  Dutch  and  German 
troops,  with  French  soldiers  for  their  opponents. 

But  all  this  time  I  have  been  forgetting  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  really  outstanding  feature  of  the  iveek  in 
Parliament.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  moving  of  the  bar. 
The  excitement  in  the  Lobby  at  the  time  of  its  first 
discovery  Avas  intense,  hundreds  of  worthy  members, 
scenting  yet  a  new  attack,  if  only  by  inches,  upon  their 
immemorial  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  Lords, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  sooner 
than  submit  to  it.  Frankly  I  do  not  know  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  doubt  and  confusion  been 
allowed  to  continue  for  another  day,  and  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the  coast  of  France  Avhen 
Mr.  Harcourt  rose  to  explain  the  altogether  terrifying 
portent.  And  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up  when 
he  announced  that  the  change  Avas  only  an  attempt  to 
rectify  a  venerable,  but  not  specially  hallowed,  blunder 
of  an  upholsterer,  would  have  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  Cromwell  himself.  In  fact,  there  was  not  half 
so  much  holy  exaltation  e\Ten  among  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  on  Friday  when  they  discovered  that 
they  had  actually  escaped  in  the  division  on  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  by  eight  votes  and  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

- K>« - - 

THE  NEW  MINISTRY. 

LEMENCEAU  having  made  his  exit,  the  stage  now 
belongs  to  Briand,  the  overthrower  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  He  is  an  interesting  person,  look  at  him  as 
one  will,  has  an  interesting  face,  and  never  fails  to 
interest  in  pleading  in  a  laAv  court  or  speaking  in  the 
chamber.  He  is  eloquent  in  a  way.  It  is  in  the  Avay 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  Avith  colour  and  picturesque 
effects  nevef  sought  for,  and  due  to  some  natural 
felicity.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  never 
hums  nor  haws,  and  one  can  always,  without  very  close 
attention,  understand  what  he  means.  Belonging  to  a 
nautical  people,  he  understands  that  in  all  things  the 
tide  must  be  taken  when  full  in,  and  his  working-class 
atavism  is  to  be  seen  in  his  not  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet  when  work  he  knows  how  to  do  has  to 
be  done.  There  is  intrepidity  in  his  way  of  facing  a 


great  task.  One  is  not  to  look  when  he  speaks  in  public 
for  rhythm,  well-balanced  sentences,  and  cadences  that 
rise  and  fall.  But  he  is  sure  to  interest,  and  never  to 
be  ordinary  without  being  a  bit  eccentric.  If  not  cast 
in  an  oratorical  mould  he  is  excellent  in  debate,  and  lie 
never  takes  notes  into  the  tribune.  The  debate  tells 
him  what  to  say.  The  temper  is  warm- — an  advantage 
for  a  debater  in  a  French  Parliament — but  neither 
peppery  nor  hasty.  I  do  not  see  in  him  any 
eAidence  of  being  puffed  up  or  of  vanity,  and 
though  some  titled  poetesses  have  beguiled  him  into 
going  to  their  dinners  he  has  not  set  up  to  selfish  ways, 
and  does  not  seem  to  covet  distinction  as  a  chic  gentle¬ 
man.  fetill  he  sees  the  propriety  of  his  having  a  good 
tailor,  and  no  longer  wears  trousers  Avith  side  pockets 
convenient  for  holding  his  hands  Avhen  sitting,  in 
absence  of  mind,  on  the  edge  of  his  desk  at  his  ministry 
conversing  Avith  law  officers  and  judges. 

While  I  regret  the  relaxation  of  his  Socialist  fibre 
in  the  cabinet  in  which  M.  Briand  served  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  I  cannot  look  on  him 
either  as  Judas  or  a  Cleon,  names  given  him 
by  his  backers  at  the  time  when  he  pleaded 
for  feebastien  Faure  and  Herve.  He  prefers  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Judas  to  the  other  one,  so  few  of  his  Saint 
Etienne  electors  know  anything  of  Cleon.  In  judging 
of  the  changes  of  mind  these  nicknames  imply  we  ought 
to  remember  that  ever  since  the  Russian  alliance 
.  came  in  sight  and  the  accords  of  M.  Beleasse 
Avere  concluded,  there  has  been  in  the  official  world  a 
debasing  subservience  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  the 
different  alien  and  “  friendly  ”  sovereigns.  Of  course, 
all  their  acts  of  good  amity  and  courtesy  ought  to  be 
repaid  in  the  most  courteous  spirit,  but  the  fact  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  France  is  a  Republic,  and 
that  her  democracy  is  the  richest  class  of  all  in  great 
artists  and  artificers  who  do  most  to  render  human  life, 
in  France  deliciously  agreeable.  They  are  really  the 
soA^ereign  radiance  of  the  country.  I  expect  that  M. 
Briand  will,  in  directing  the  GrOArernment,  recollect 
opinions  he  formerly  held  and  ably  enunciated  to  this 
effect. 

M.  Briand  is  very  fond  of  rod-fishing,  but  since  he 
left  Brittany  seldom  goes  farther  than  the  rather  cockney 
Lake  of  Enghien  to  enjoy  it.  He  has  near  the  lake  a. 
hicoque  or  house,  good  .enough  to  sleep  in  and  find 
shelter  when  it  rains.  While  fishing  he  thinks  out  any 
speeches  he  has  to  make,  or  official  circulars,  for  he 
seldom  makes  drafts,  and  he  dislikes  writing  to  that, 
degree  that  he  hardly  eArnr  answers  a  letter  himself. 
His  journalism  if  good  and  successful  Avas  perfunctory. 
He  received  but  scanty  higher  instruction  in  youth,, 
but  is  not  the  primaire  or  Board  School  old-boy 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  sculptor  Rodin. 
He  had  the  good  luck  to>  be  placed  between  school 
hours  and  in  Amcation  times  under  a  professor 
who  went  in  for  peripatetic  education.  To  that  end 
he  took  with  his  pupils  walks  in  and  about  Nantes, 
finding  as  they  went  along  landmarks  for  sociological,, 
historical  and  maritime  studies.  This  real  school  proved 
perhaps  the  best  that  our  neAV  Premier  could  go  to. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  useful  had  he  had  to  undergo 
entrance  examinations  at  the  Ecole  Normale  des  Hautes 
Etudes  or  l’Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  it  explains  the- 
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small  account  in  which  he  held  when  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  the  chinoisenes  of  French  orthography, 
and  the  degree  examinations.  However,  he  passed 
well  his  examinations  at  the  Law  School  of  Nantes,  and 
was  early  admitted  to  the  Bar  there. 

It  has  turned  out  well  for  him  not  to  have  had  at 
Nantes  any  friends  who  could  be  of  use  in  pushing  him 
as  a  young  advocate,  and  to  be  as  a  Socialist  surrounded 
with  enemies,  some  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  to  calum- 
niate  and  bear  false  witness,  so  as  to  get  him  disbarred. 
They  gained  the  first  trick  in  this  game,  but  he  won 
all  the  others  after  a  hard  and  most  courageous  fight, 
and  then  turned  his  face  towards  Paris,'  stopping  at 
Versailles  for  a  time,  and  then,  under  the  auspices  of 
Deputy  Hubbard  and  the  Deraismes  sisters,  joining  the 
Bar  of  Pontoise.  The  Deraismes  sisters  were  leading 
feminists  of  honourable  life,  wealthy,  highly  cultivated, 
generous,  and,  I  may  add,  luminous  as  the  day,  devoted 
in  no  half-hearted  way  to  “  the  cause,”  were  entirely 
free  from  vanity,  and  had  great  influence  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Maria  Deraismes  was  without  exception  the 
most  able  and  eloquent  Frenchwoman  I  ever  met,  and 
worthy  to  be  called  a  granddaughter  of  Voltaire,  as 
Edmond  About  used  to  be  called  a  grandson.  Her  sister 
was  devoted  to  her.  They  had  a  hospitable  house 
in  Paris,  and  a  charming  residence  on  the  hill  above 
Pontoise,  which  had  before  the  Revolution  been  a 
monastery.  They  regularly  attended  those  memorable 
soirees  at  the  Lanterne  office  which  M.  and  Mme.  Meyer 
—a  beautiful  fair-haired  Jewess,  such  as  one  sees  in 
Galicia— used  to  give.  One  ought  to  couple  with  the 
influence  of  the  Deraismes  sisters  the  position  of  editor 
which  Briand  obtained  on  that  paper,  his  feminism,  and 
much  else.  In  pleading  for  ultra-Socialists,  he  gained 
a  seat  in  the  Chamber  for  St.  Etienne. 

It  was  the  journalist  that  spoke  in  M.  Clemenceau 
and  not  the  statesman  when  he  said  to  M.  Delcasse  : 
“In  going  to  Algeciras,  you  inflicted  on  France  the 
greatest  humiliation  our  country  suffered  since  1870.” 
It  was  no  more  than  a  quip  fired  off  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  but  it  gave  M.  Delcasse  an  opportunity  for 
paying  off  an  old  grudge.  According  to  Parliamentary 
tradition,  M.  Delcasse,  I  think,  ought  to  have  been 
offered  the  Premiership.  M.  Clemenceau,  while  unable 
to  save  himself  from  falling,  has  at  any  rate  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  that  M.  Delcasse  is  no  better  off  than 
before.  His  remark  to  President  Faliieres,  repeated  by 
him  in  the  lobbies,  was  not  prompted  solely  by 
humility :  “  The  vote  of  no  confidence  was  directed 

against  me  alone,  not  against  the  Cabinet.”  This  was 
perhaps  a  well-bred,  indirect  apology  for  the  hasty 
words  which  offended  the  Chamber.  But  this  also 
meant :  “  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  keep 
Pichon  in  and  Delcasse  out.” 

The  new  Briand  Administration  is  an  _  ex  tempore 
and  possibly  a  pro  tempore  Administration.  One  thing 
alone  seems  certain ;  it  is  that  it  will  get  a  vote  of 
confidence  to-morrow,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  country  requires  a  Ministry  to  be  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  receive  the  Tsar  at  Cherbourg. 

“  Be  sure,”  said  \M.  Faliieres  to  M.  Briand,  “  you  do 
not  let  me  go  there  without  a  government.  You  can, 


perhaps,  arrange  to  keep'  Pichon,  who  has  the  ear  of 
Europe  and  the  respect  of  all  the  courts.”  In  deference 
to  the  Tsar,  who  is  fond  -of  rich  uniforms,  Admiral 
Philibert  was  thought  of  as  a  proper  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  one  who  had  kept  his-  squadron  well  together  in 
that  fearful  sea  in  face  of  Casablanca.  But  on  second 
thoughts  Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyriere  was  preferred,  the 
Russian  Court  liking  French  naval  officers  with  aristo¬ 
cratic  names  and  ancestral  portraits  in  their  homes. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  Service  as  a  seaman  and  an 
officer,  and  was  Flag  Captain  to  Admiral  Fournier,  and 
the  frequent  host  to  Grand  Dukes'  and  Russian  ad¬ 
mirals  at  the  Brest  Maritime  Prefecture.  It  must  be 
also  said  that  Civil  Lords  have  been  tried  at  the  Rue 
Royale  and  found  wanting'.  All  the  marines  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  will  have  to  conform  to  Imperial-  taste,  and  wear 
new  full  dress  uniforms  for  the  occasion. 

The  Ministry  is  radically  weak  in  its  elements,  and 
cannot  do  more  than  sand-plough.  But  mid-October  is 
a  long  way  off,  and  with  the  fresh  turn  the  Moroccans 
have  taken  at  Mellila,  who  can  say  what  may  or  may 
not  in  the  meantime  happen?  The  names  of  MM. 
Barthou,  Briand,  and  Viviani  form  a  strange  combina¬ 
tion.  Barthou  distinctly  failed  to  keep  his  word  with 
the  Post  Office  servants,  who  were  as  the  crushed  worm 
in  turning  round  on  Simyan,  and  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  otherwise  compromised.  I  remember  a  time  when 
Barthou  was  touring  in  the  provinces  with  Cavaignac, 
preparing,  as  it  was  thought,  another  16th  of  May  coup 
d’etat,  and  without  a  doubt  a  new  clerical  departure, 
Cavaignac  being  devoted  to  the  Jesuits  and  they  to  him. 
Barthou  now  professes  to  be  a  Socialist.  In  those  far- 
off  days  when  he  was,  under  the  circumstances  I  speak 
of,  the  henchman  of  Cavaignac,  Briand  and  Viviani 
were  holding  meetings  in  favour  of  the  anti-militarist 
Herve.  Viviani  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber,  and  Barthou  in  words  and  sentiment  among 
his  bitterest  opponents.  Strange  bedfellows  ! 

M.  George  Cochery,  in  being  opposed  to  M.  Caillaux’s 
Income-tax  Bill,  gives  at  once  satisfaction  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  Little  Bourgeoisie  and  to  the  great  financial 
companies  that-  are  sweeping  off  the  private  banks.  He  is 
not  a  fils  d  papa,  though  the  son  of  a  highly  successful 
politician,  who  left  him  a  large  fortune,  considerable 
political  influence,  and  before  he  died  mated  him  with 
one  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  great  building  con¬ 
tractor,  Hunebelie,  who  built  the  new  Post  Office  after 
piling  up  wealth  under  the  Prefecture  of  Baron  ILauss- 
mann.  She  is  a  person  of  elegant  tastes  and  most  lady¬ 
like  appearance,  and  did  with  grace  and  tact  the 
honours  of  her  father-in-law’s  ministerial  residence  and 
of  the  Finance  Ministry  some  years  back.  M.  George 
Cochery  "went  through  the  Polytechnic,  and  left  it  with' 
a  high  place  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  is  a  disciple  of  M. 
Adolphe  Carnot,  brother  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Republic  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines.  As 
vast  interests  are  soon  decided  at  the  Finance  Ministry, 
it  is  of  national  consequence  that  there  should  be  there 
a  man  of  honour  and  honesty  whose  personal  situation 
ought,  and  no  doubt  will,  with  his  education  and  past 
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life,  place  him  above  temptation.  His  brother-in-lav/, 
Paihlan,  is  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  many  years  ago  the  secret  corre¬ 
spondences  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  to  many 
foreign  states  with  the  Council  of  Ten. 

MM.  Doumergue  and  Dujardin  Beaumetz  remain 
where  M.  Clemenceau  placed  them,  at  the  Public  In¬ 
struction  Ministry  and  the  Fine  Arts  Office.  As  this 
Cabinet  seems  to  be  intended  not  alone  to  welcome  the 
Tsar,  but  to  pour  balm  on  rankling  wounds,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  campaign  against  the  schoolmasters 
and  other  civil  servants  will  be  dropped,  and  Herve 
allowed  to  preach  until  he  is  tired.  By  way  of  a  good 
mark  for  M.  Doumergue,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
handsome  way  in  which  he  has  conferred  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  Mme.  Marni,  a  delicious 
dialogiiist.  To  dialoguer  is  to  write,  not  comedies,  but 
conversations  that  have  the  light  gaiety  and  point 
of  comedy.  Gyp  invented  the  genre,  or  rather  revived 
it,  for  Mme.  de  Genlis  struck  this  vein  when  governess 
of  Philippe  Egalite’s  children.  Mme.  Marni,  not  hoping 
for  the  red  ribbon,  was  in  the  country  when  an  orderly 
attached  to  the  nearest  prefecture  brought  her  the 
Minister’s  letter  with  the  cross  in  a  little  box.  She 
is  the  author  of  a  recently  published  novel,  in  which 
the  woman  of  the  past  is  contrasted  with  the  girl  of 
the  period,  who  wrants  to  figure  as  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  New  Woman,  and  to  live  out  her  own 
life.  They  are  mother  and  daughter.  The  antagonism 
between  past  and  present  is  sharp.  In  the  end  they  are 
brought  into  harmony,  and  the  young  woman  and  the 
elderly  lady  meet  in  mutual  affection,  both  the  wiser, 
riper,  and  sweeter  for  the  hard  trials  they  have  gone 
through. 

The  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  which  subsided 
in  1888,  has  been  revived  for  M.  Millerand.  As  he 
is  a  Socialist  and  favoui’able’  to  the  syndical  move¬ 
ments,  he  is  about  as  good  a  man  as  therei  is  to  neutralise 
the  bile  that  M.  Simyan  brought  out  in  the  Post  Offi.ce. 
He  managed  the  affairs  of  the  World  Show  in  1900, 
overlooked  radium,  and  decorated  the  couturier  Paquin 
for  the  gowns  and  mantles  he  exhibited  there. 
M.  and  Mine.  Millerand  had  invitations  to  stay  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  at 
Compiegne  when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia 
were  there,  and  M.  M.  came  away  a  Russian  Baron. 

M.  Millerand  earned  a  colossal  retaining  fee  in  a 
conventual  liquidation  affair,  and  was  not  called  on 
by  the  official  liquidator  to  plead.  The  sum  named 
before  the  Senate  was  70,000  frs.  It  kept  him  in  good 
temper  with  the  late  Government.  He  has  a  hard 
head,  an  incisive  style  in  waiting  and  speaking,  is  very 
able,  but  too  devoid  of  warmth  to  please.  I  have  ceased 
t©  think  him  very  much  in  earnest.  But  he  sees  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  if  it  do  not  run 
counter  to  his  interests,  does  it  and  in  fine  style. 


No  French  official  ladies  are  to  be  invited  to  join 
tha  Presidental  party  at  Cherbourg.  There  were  so 
many  at  Compiegne  that  the  Empress,  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  and  take  one  for  another,  took  no  notice  of 
any  of  them,  except  occasionally  Mme.  Loubet  and  the 
Comte-sse  de  Montebello,  whom  she  had  known  as 
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French  Ambassadress  in  Russia.  You  may  imagine 
the  effect  this  had  1 


Mme.  Leroux  may  be  seen  in  the  forenoons  looking 
over  rare  old  miniatures  of  scenes  at  the  Court  of 
France  in  the  fifteenth  century.  'She  tells  me  that 
among  the  coming  novelties  will  be  robes  mayen  aye 
almost  as  clinging  as  those  of  the  First  Empire,  but 
that  orders  come  in  for  brochees  and  brocaded  gowns  for 
the  autumn  season  in  the  chateaux,  and  for  Palm  Beach, 
U.S.A.  Toilettes  de  grande  ceremonie  are  to  have  square 
trains,  not  very  long,  and  to  be  in  moire.  Most  of  the 
gowms  in  silk  and  satin  tissues  will  have  veiling  tunics 
in  embroidered  net  the  same  shade  as  the  gown.  The 
net  over  rich  yellow  will  be  embroidered  either  with 
gold  thread  or  in  floss  silk.  One  may  count  on  the 
magnificence  of  the  effect.  Blue  tissues  will  be  veiled 
with  white  net,  having;  silver  or  white  floss 
embroideries.  When  there  are  the  advantages  of 
youth  the  skirts  may  be  short  in  or  out  of  doors.  The 
thing  for  lunches  at  chateaux  are  woollen  tissues  in 
two  kindred  shades — say,  lightish  brown  and  dark 
brown,  blues  or  greys  of  the  same  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship,  with  strong  net  or  mousseline  de  sole  tunic, 
bordered  smartly  with  an  edging  that  matches  in  tone 
with  the  under-skirt.  A  mitred  edging,  narrow,  and 
with  silver  threads  or  floss,  looks  extremely  well.  There 
are  nets  that  almost  defy  a  crush  to  spoil  them.  Hats 
diminish.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  rains,  the  only 
feathers  used  are  those  that  rain  does  not  spoil.  They 
come  from  farmyards,  and  are  dressed  and  done  up 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  hour  by  clever  plumassiers, 
who  put  quite  a  new  face  on  them,  and  render  them  for 
hats  greatly  preferable  to  whole  birds.  It  appears  that 
a  couturier's  rendering  of  the  toilette  in  which  Thais 
lay  for  all  those  centuries  is  impending.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  she  was  ever  a  terrible  pecheresse.  She  had 
wealth,  used  her  influence  on  the  side  of  mercy  for 
pagan  against  Christian  fanatics,  and  vice  versa.  Hence 
the  bad  name  the  former  gave  her.  She  was  very  rich, 
and  taken  to  the  tomb  in  sumptuous  clothing. 


THE  FEW  P  E  P  Y  S. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 

July  20:  I  in  an  Admiralty  tugg  from  Westminster 
away  to  Southend  and  saw  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  A 
brave  spectacle,  but  most  of  all  the  battleships  and  the 
first-class  cruisers,  and  made  me  proud,  as  an  English¬ 
man,  in  the  possession  of  such  vessels.  Did  inwardly 
commend  Fisher  for  providing  London  with  this  fine 
sight,  and,  whatever  be  his  failings,  he  hath  an  eye  for 
effect.  Yet  I  doubt  me  all  is  not  so  well  in  that  office 
since  I  have  retired,  and  many  newfangled  ways  which 
cause  me  grave  misgivings. 

On  board  the  Dreadnought  and  talked  with  Admiral 
May.  He  mighty  civil,  and  withal  of  much  good  sense 
and  discernment,  often  deferring  to  me  for  my  opinions, 
and  I  give  them  frankly.  Presently,  as  I  will  not  be 
outdone  in  courtesy,  I  ask  his  opinion  on  some  publick 
naval  questions.  But  he  excuse  himself,  saying :  “  It 
is  my  business,  Mr.  Pepys,  not  to  talk  of  the  policy  of 
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my  superiors,  but  to  execute  it.”  W  hich  methought  a 
decorous  answer,  and  I  would  others  both  in  our  Navy 
and  Army  were  of  like  reticence.  For  Lord!  we 
do  suffer  over  much  in  these  days  alike  from  blue-coated 
and  red-coated  gas-baggs.  And  will  be  the  undoing  of 
us  quicker  than  any  German  invasion,  if  they  bridle 
not  their  tongues. 

I  did  go  over  the  Dreadnought,  and  mighty  pleased 
with  all.  Strange  it  was  to  observe  the  bakehouse 
— a  thing  unknown  in  my  day,  when  neither  officers  nor 
men  did  ever  taste  soft-tack  save  when  in  harbour.  And 
albeit  I  mislike  this  pampering,  vet  will  I  have  the 
candour  to  own  that  the  sailors  do  appear  in  no  wise 
impaired  thereby. 

Anon  back  on  to  the  tugg  and  the  water  become 
choppy,  which  have  a  disturbing  influence  over  me,  and 
soon  mighty  sick  and  praying  for  death  to  bring  me 
speedy  release.  And  the  Fleet  may  go  to  the  bottom 
and  the  Germans  may  invade  us  and  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  itself  may  come,  yet  I  care  not,  naught  now 
mattering.  After  awhile  I  am  landed  at  Soutnend 
Pier,  where  a  crowd  of  callous  wretches  do  pass  unfeel¬ 
ing  remarks  upon  me.  Methought  how  devillish  a 
thing  is  this  to  make  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow  creature 
a  theme  for  idle  pleasantry.  So  back  to  London  by  the 
rail  wav.  And  I  cannot  but  laugh  at  the  appearance 
of  a  man  in  my  compartment  who,  it  would  seem,  had 
fallen  down  and  skinned  his  nose,  which  covered  with 
sticking-plaster  in  a  manner  mighty  ludicrous.  Yet 
fool  mad  with  me  for  laughing,  and  I  want  to  know 
where  is  his  sense  of  humour. 

July  21:  To  the  Guildhall,  and  saw  the  naval  brigade 
— twelve  hundred  as  fine  fellows  as  ever  I  behold. 
Some  dragging  twelver-pounder  guns,  but  make  no  more 
of  them  than  had  they  been  so  many  pea-shooters. 
Luncheon  spread  for  them  in  the  large  hall ;  and  I 
did  observe  that  the  naval  appetite  be,  like  all  else 
naval — mighty  hearty.  And  if  Jack  have  as  good  a 
stomach  for  a  fight  as  he  hath  for  a  luncheon,  which  I 
doubt  not,  then  stand  we  in  no  pressing  fear  of  the 
Germans.  Speeches  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Captain 
Beattie.  The  Captain  have  a  sly  dig  at  the  noodlekins 
who  scent  fearful  danger  in  our  fleet  being  cooped  iap 
iu  the  Thames  and  our  coasts  left  unprotected.  And  I 
am  glad  he  did.  For,  Lord  !  the  nervousness  of  these 
fiery  patriots !  yet  full  of  a  militant  pugnacity.  And 
claiming  pre-eminence  for  us  Britons  over  all  peoples  ; 
yet  holding  we  are  lost. save  we  contend  at  overwhelming 
•odds  on  our  side.  Which  methinks  a  mighty  incon¬ 
gruous  admixture  of  sentiments. 

Presently  singing  by  Marie  Lloyd,  Harry  Lauder,  and 
others.  But  to  hear  the  twelve  hundred  sailors  joining 
in  the  choruses !  And  I  was  deaf  for  nigh  on  half-an- 
hour  afterwards. 

Home,  and  did  fight  my  way  through  as  dense  a 
crowd  as  ever  I  was  in.  A  fair  damsel  near  me  gasping 
for  her  breath;  and  I  place  my  arms  on  either  side  of 
her  and  my  hands  against  the  shoulders  of  a  man  in 
front,  thereby  securing  for  her  a  free  space.  And  I  have  a 
close  view  of  her  back  hair,  and  can  discern  exactly 
where  the  real  do  end  and  the  artificial  begin,  which 
was  pretty  to  observe. 

July  22:  With  my  wife  to  the  Church  House,  and 
heard  Haldane  address  the  Congress  of  Nurses.  A  good 
speech,  but  often  interrupted  by  suffragettes,  of  whom 
twenty  or  more  were  by  force  removed.  And  the 
strange  irrelevancy  wherewith  they  do  thrust  forward 
their  fad  on  all  occasions  remindetli  me  of  my  aunt, 
Letitia  Pepys.  She  being  touched  in  the  head  on 
the  subject  of  pyjamas,  whenever  she  findeth  herself 
with  a  gentleman,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  she  gravely  propoundeth  at  intervals  this 
invariable  inquiry:  “Sir,  do  you  sleep  in  pyjamas  or 
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in  a  night-shirt?”  And  did  much  perturb  the  Rector, 
one  Lord’s  Day,  by  asking  him  that  delicate  question, 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed ;  and  wholly  put  him  off  his  peroration. 

July  23:  Dined  with  my  friend  Colonel  -  at  the 

Rag.  One  other  guest,  whose  name  I  must  not  say, 
but  he  is  well  known  among  cricketers.  He  tell  us  a 
true  fact  about  the  selection  of  the  XI.  for  a  recent 
Test  match,  which  I  have  not  heard  before.  It  appear 
that,  owing  to  much  rain,  McLaren  believe  he  can  do 
without  a  certain  player  who  most  useful  on  hard 
wickets.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  match,  the  weather 
having  cleared,  he  seeth  his  error,  and,  the  said  player 
being  in  the  pavilion,  he  thinketh  to  rectify  it.  So  he 
go  up  to  him,  in  company  with  my  informant,  own  his 
mistake,  express  his  regret  therefor,  and  beg  he  will 
play  after  all.  To  whom  the  other  only  answer  :  Go 
to  H — 11.”  Moreover,  so  bitter  his  animosity  that  he 
will  not  speak  to  McLaren  or  my  informant  for  weeka 
afterwards.  Which  I  cannot  but  call  a  meagre  business, 
and  sheweth  an  ill  spirit  of  sportsmanship.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  it. 

July  2Jh:  A  letter  from  Bet.  She  have  quarreled,  as; 
I  divine,  with  her  City  popinjay,  and  would  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  me.  I  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  For  I  have  vowed 
in  solemn  terms  never  to  have  speech  with  her  again ; 
and  yet  I  misdoubt  me  whether  I  am  justified,  as  a 
Christian,  in  standing  to  my  vow  when  she  holdeth  out 
the  olive-branch.  Which  make  as  pretty  a  case  of  con¬ 
science  as  ever  I  knew,  and  perplex  me  mightily. 

Debate  with  my  wife  of  our  forthcoming  holiday, 
and  she  would  have  me  take  her  to  Marienbad,  to  be. 
there  with  the  King,  But  this  I  cannot  afford,  having 
promised  myself  a  fortnight  at  Cowes,  and  am  resolved 
to  enjoy  myself  there;  and  Heaven  knows  I  need  it. 
But  it  will  cost  me  a  pretty  penny.  Yet  would  not  be 
selfish,  so  will  send  my  wife  to  Eastbourne,  And  Will 
Bower,  who  is  there  with  his  family — poor  wretch  !— 
shall  seek  out  inexpensive  lodgings  for  her.  And  I  may 
run  over  from  Cowes  to  see  her  on  some  off-day. 

July  25  ( Lord's  Day)  :  A  good  day  and  a  good  deed, 
for  I  visit  Bet  and  am  reconciled  to  her.  Remained 
not  long,  for  I  must  needs  be  home  ere  my  wife  return 
from  church.  But— as  a  token  of  my  Christianly 
forgiveness  of  injuries — I  will  sup  with  the  wench  to¬ 
morrow  at  the  Savoy. 


LOVE  AND  A  PAGEANT. 

Dear  Aunt,  I  took  your  recent  tip ; 

I  went  to  Bath — a  decent  dip — 

And  every  day  I  got  a  sip 
Of  its  pellucid  waters. 

I  rambled  daily  down  the  street 
Where  my  observant  gaze  could  meet 
Some  visions  of  the  town’s  elite, 

Its  fashionable  daughters. 

I  saw  the  men  Imperial  Rome 
Sent  rampant  o’er  the  raging  foam 
To  tax  the  Briton’s  hearth  and  home, 

Where  now  the  Saxon  toll  is ; 

I  saw  the  costly  spear  and  sword 
Of  many  an  ancient  Roman  Lord, 

Things  Britons  couldn’t  well  afford 
When  Bath  was  Aquce  Solis. 

I  saw  King  Edgar’s  gracious  smiles, 

And  priests  and  nuns  in  long  defiles 
Through  Heaven’s  “cathedrals’  roofless  aisles H 
(As  Shelley  sings  it)  surge  in ; 

Anon,  I  saw  before  me  rise 
Queen  Bess  the  Good — a  goodly  size 
If  she  who  yonder  caught  my  eyes 
Was  like  the  Royal  Virgin. 

And  later  on  they  played  the  age 
When  Beau  Nash  was  the  local  rage 
(Excuse  me  while  I  turn  the  page, 

I  need  the  word  for  rhyming) ; 
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It  called  to  mind  the  foppish  swells 
In  Dickens’  tale,  and  “  Dingley  Dells”; 
And  how  young  Winkle’s  wedding  bells 
Went  secretly  a- chiming.  . 

I  send  you,  then,  this  hurried  line ; 

And  if  you’ll  come  to-night  and  dine, 

Ill  tell  you  of  this  jaunt  of  mine 
The  points  I  find  most  piquant; 

Well,  here’s  a  hint: — I  met  a  maid 
Who  in  this  self-same  Pageant  played; 

I  fell  in  love,  and  I’m  afraid 
I  married  her  last  week,  Aunt ! 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


THERE  is  the  Gallic  gull  to  be  added  to  the  birds, 
dear  Lady  Betty.  M.  Louis  Bleriot  has  flown 
across  the  Channel.  Man  can  now  see  further  than  does 
the  eagle  with  the  telescope ;  hear  further  than  does 
the  keenest-eared  beast — with  the  telephone ;  run  with 
the  deer — with  the  motor-car;  swim  with  the  fish — with 
the  steamer;  and  fly  with  the  bird — with  the  aeroplane. 
i  '1  ience.,  freed  from  superstition,  has  made  enormous 
strides ;  progress,  freed  from  prejudice  and  privilege, 
will  make  greater. 

The  Elying-Boy-Messengex  Service  is  the  next  deve¬ 
lopment  I 

Tanff  Reform’  has  another  difficulty  to  overcome; 
eky-smugglers  will  easily  evade  the  Custom  House 
officers. 

'  • 

"We  English  are  not  now  the  first  to  do  a  thing;  we 
a, re  the  first  to  do  it  best,"  is  a  thought  which  many  here 
cherish ,  but  facts  are  almost  altogether  against  them. 

Nothing  new  need  apply  ”  is,  figuratively,  the 
announcement  that  stares  us  in  the  face  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  until  it  ceases  to  be  so  others 
will  develop  their  resources  faster  than  we  can. 

For  centuries  we  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  being 
on  an  island  ;  now  we  are  to  suffer  most  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages. 

****** 

The  silliest  woman  is  she  that  makes  slaves  of  the  men 
she  deceives,  and  is  a  slave  to  the  men  that  deceive 
her. 

****** 

There  is  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  English 
public,  “vested  interests.”  Those  who  own  these 
“interests”  insist  it  is  a  lifebuoy. 

****** 

The  public  is  a  new  idea  in  England  ;  property  alone 
was  considered  formerly. 

****** 

The  following  letter  deserves  to  be  read  with 
attention  :  — 

“  The  Bitter,  Cry  op  the  Younger  Son. 

•  "  Marlborough  Club. 

“  Sin, — The  old  formula — amongst  those  connected 
with  the  land  in  England— was  :  ‘  The  elder  son  is  to 
live  on  the  estate ;  the  younger,  on  the  State.’  That 
was  before  the  public  claimed  the  State  for  all ;  is  it 
extraordinary  that  we  of  the  ‘  upper  class  ’  hate  the 
public  ? 

“  For  many  generations  younger  sons  of  the  family 
I  belong  to  obtained  appointments  in  the  Church,  Army, 
Navy,  diplomacy,  the  Colonial  service,  or  in  some  other 
employment  under  the  State,  were  promoted  to  the  high 
positions  in  each  of  them  regardless  of  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  retired  with  large  pensions.  The  public  has 
robbed  us  of  the  privilege. 
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Hereditary  idleness,  hereditary  imbecility,  heredi¬ 
tary  extravagance,  are  hereditary  qualities,  as  are 
courage  and  the  power  to  command.  I  have  inherited 
idleness,  imbecility,  and  extravagance  from  many  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  State-maintained  ancestors,  and 
I  am,  therefore,  naturally  unfit  to  compete  in  the 
common  markets  with  the  descendants  of  self-made  men. 

Since  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  we  have  tried  to 
make  money  in  the  City ;  there  are  not  a  dozen  V/est 
End  men  who  have  eventually  prospered  there,  though 
many  of  them  have  almost  ruined  relations  and  friends 
to  sem  e  their  own  purposes.  Others  have  emigrated  to 
the  Colonies,  but  few  have  returned  from  these  finan¬ 
cially  the  better  for  the  experiment. 

“  Others  still  have  temporarily  earned  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  touting  for  insurance  offices,  wine 
mei  chants  and  tobacconists,  acting  as  go-betweens  for 
art-dealers,  or  surreptitiously  securing  commissions 
from  estate  agents,  horse  dealers,  or  those  engaged  in 
the  motor  trade.  Failure  has  attended  most  of  them  in 
every  direction.  We  appear  to  be  confined  to  this  one 
branch  of  industry — the  marrying  of  obscure  heiresses 
who  desire  to  improve  their  social  position.  We  are 
trickling  the  blood  of  the  suburbs  through  the  Peerage 
at  so  many  sovereigns  the  drop  !  This,  our  only  means 
of  sustenance,  is  now  being  rapidly  withdrawn  from  us, 
iOi  successive  modern  English  Governments  are  vying 
with  each  other  in  conferring  titles  on  the  self-made 
rich,  whose  daughters,  of  course,  when  their  parents 
aie  laised  thus,  will  no  longer  marry  penniless  ‘well- 
connected  ’  younger  sons.” 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


MAMMON. 


HOME  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

ABOUT  one-half  of  our  leading  railway  companies 
last  week  declared  their  dividends  in  respect  of  the 
half-year  to  June  30.  In  nearly  every  case  market 
anticipations  were  fulfilled,  and  it  was  made  evident 
that  the  companies  had  been  able  by  thei  exercise  of  a 
more  economical  system  of  working,  and  by  the  decline 
in  coal  and  minerals,  to  effect  substantial  savings.  One 
of  the  earliest  announcements  was  that  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  from  the  report  subsequently  issued  it 
turns  out  that  the  company  saved  £40,000  in  outgoings, 
of  which  £27,000  was  in  fuel.  As  regards  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  there  was  a  falling  off  of  £18,200.  Bassengers 
alone  yielded  £24,000  less,  but  merchandise  takings 
showed  an  improvement.  The  dividend  is  at  the  rate 
of  1\  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  stock, 
a, gainst  1  per  cent,  a  year  ago;  a  sum  of  £7,000  has 
been  transferred  to  the  contingent  fund,  to  which 
account  no  addition  was  made  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  £19,000  remains  to  be  carried  forward,  being 
practically  the  same  as  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

Somewhat  similar  results  to  the  foregoing  were 
achieved  by  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Manag¬ 
ing  Committee.  Ther'e  was  a  loss  of  £18,600  in 
passengers,  and  gains  in  merchandise  and  steamboat 
receipts,  the  total  gross  takings  being  up  £3,500. 
Working  expenses  were  pulled  down  by  £34,300, 
principally  owing  to  savings  in  coal  and  in  general 
traffic  charges.  As  an  outcome  the  South-Eastern  is 
paying  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  stock, 
and  1  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  as  against  nil  in  the 
corresponding  period,  the  annual  rate  on  the  ordinary 
being  2~  per  cent.,  and  that  on  the  preferred  5g  per 
cent.  The  Chatham  is  distributing  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  upon  its  arbitration  preference,  as  compared 
with  1  per  cent.,  which  means  that  its  dividend  for  the 
year  is  3£  against  2f  per  cent.  Thus,  Chatham  Firsts 
now  give  a  yield  at  present  price  of  4|  per  cent,  and 
South-Eastern  preferred  offers  a  return  of  5g  per 
cent.  The  Brighton  Railway  enjoyed  an  increase  in 
its  gross  receipts  of  £27,600,  and  it  saved  £3,000  in 
working  expenses.  The  Board  is  distributing  in 
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dividend  an  extra  ^  per  cent.,  which  involves  £26,000, 
so  that  the  company  appears  to  have  made  moderate 
savings.  The  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  per  cent, 
per  annunii  on  the  undivided  ordinary  stock,  as  against 
2 i  per  cent.  This  involves  a  payment  at  the  rate  of 
5^  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  and  means  that  the  A 
stock  is  now  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis.  The  South-Western 
Railway,  which  distributed  3^  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary 
stock  for  the  first  half  of  1908,  has  raised  the  rate  this 
time  to  3^  per  cent.  The  extra  per  cent,  takes  £17,000, 
and  as  the  company  published  a  gross  decrease  of 
£16,000,  it  appears  to  have  curtailed  working  expenses 
by  about  £30,000. 

Among  the  trade  lines,  a  very  good  impression  has 
been  made  by  the  dividends  announced  so  far,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  North-Eastern.  My  readers  will 
remember  that  in  Truth  of  June  30  I  went  at  length 
into  the  position  of  this  company,  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  the  cheapness  of  the  Ordinary  stock. 
The  dividend  to  be  paid  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  against  4^  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  The  advance 
represents  a  sum  of  £78,000,  and  as  the  company  had  a 
published  decrease  in  earnings  of  £66,000,  and  it 
brought  in  £6,000  less,  while  it  is  carrying  forward 
about  £3,000  more,  it  appears  to  have  reduced  operating 
costs  by  about  £150,000.  The  yield  on  “  Berwicks  ”  at 
present  price  is  4§  per  cent.,  without  making  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  undoubtedly  good  prospect  of  an  increased 
dividend  being  paid  on  account  of  the  current  half-year. 
The  Great  Central  has  also  done  splendidly.  It  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  full  interest  on  the  1879  Preference,  whereas  a 
year  ago,  when  gross  traffics  were  £65,300  more,  the 
company  paid  only  down  to  the  full  interest  on  the  1876 
Preference,  and,  moreover,  had  to  draw  upon  the 
Contingencies  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £23,000.  In  other 
words,  upwards  of  £100,000  appears  to  have  been  saved 
in  working  expenses  within  the  half-year  just  ended. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  came  out  well  with  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cdnt.,  against  3  per  cent. 
The  increase  absorbs  a  sum  of  £47,000,  and  as  the  com¬ 
pany  suffered  a  shrinkage  in  gross  takings  of  £15,500, 
it  has  made  big  economies,  even  allowing  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  receipts  having  been  under-published.  In 
spite  of  a  published  drop  in  gross  receipts  of  £10,000, 
the  North  Staffordshire  is  again  distributing  at  the  rate 
of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  carrying  forward  £1,500 
more.  The  dividend  for  the  year  is  3f  per  cent.  When 
times  are  good  in  the  Potteries  the  North  Staffordshire 
should  do  better ;  indeed,  its  average  rate  over  the  last 
ten  years  works  out  at  over  4  per  cent.,  and  the  line 
has  had  such  a  well-sustained  dividend  record  that  the- 
stock  is  a  rather  attractive  purchase  at  86. 

The  Central  London,  being  an  electrically-worked 
line,  has  not  been  able  to  economise  like  the  steam- 
worked  systems,  because,  for  one  thing,  its  coal  bill  is  a 
relatively  small  item,  and  for  another,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  goods  traffic  to  be  handled  on  the  co-operation 
principle.  The  company  is  paying,  as  a  year  ago,  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  undivided  Ordinary 
stock,  and  the  usual  4  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred,  but 
while  it  brought  into  the  half-year  an  additional 
£30,000,  it  is  carrying  out  only  £10,000  more.  Gross 
receipts  declined  by  less  than  £20,000,  so  that  expenses 
appear  to  have  slightly  increased. 

THE  BIG  BANKING  AMALGAMATION. 

The  policy  of  amalgamation  in  the  banking  world  goes 
on  apace.  Last  week  the  City  was  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  news  that  negotiations  had  been  completed  for  a 
uniting  of  forces  on  the  part  of  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  and  the  London  and  County  banks.  These  two 
institutions  are  among  the  oldest  and  soundest  of  the 
London  joint  stock  banks,  the  Westminster  dating  back 
to  1834  and  the  County  to  1836.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  marked  difference  in  their  respective  policies.  The 
London  and  County  Board  has  been  distinguished  by 
vigorous  enterprise,  and  now  has  branches  all  over  the 
Midlands  and  South-Eastern  counties,  while  in  1907  it 
struck  out  a  new  line  by  acquiring  the  foreign  banking 
business  of  Frederick  Burt  and  Company,  The  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  noted  for  its 


extreme  conservatism,  and  the  comparatively  few 
branches  it  has  opened  are  all  within  the  London  area, 
the  subscribed  capital  of  the  amalgamated  concern, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  London  County  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Ltd.,  will  be  £14,000,000,  with  £3,500,000  paid 
up.  Its  reserves  will  amount  to  about  £4,250,000,  and 
the  combined  current  and  deposit  account  balances  will 
exceed  £70,000,000.  In  the  size  of  its  capital  and  the 
extent  of  its  current  and  deposit  liabilities  the  combina¬ 
tion  will  stand  second  only  to  Lloyd’s  Bank,  while  its 
reserves  exceed  those  of  the  latter  institution.  The 
basis  upon  which  the  amalgamation  is  to  be  effected  is 
as  follows.  Shareholders  in  the  London  and  County 
will  receive  in  exchange  for  one  £80  share,  £20  paid, 
four  shares  in  the  merged  undertaking  having  £5  paid, 
while  the  proprietors  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
get  for  each  share  of  £100,  £20  paid,  2  1-7  new  shares 
(£5  paid).  The  market  price  of  the  shares  at  the  time 
of  witting  are  :  London  and  County,  91^ ;  London  and 
Westminster,  49;  thus  the  proportion  of  new  shares  to 
be  allotted  represent  present  relative  market  values. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  proposals  as  outlined  will 
be  agreed  to  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  share¬ 
holders.  Each  bank  has  something  attractive  to  offer 
the  other — the  Westminster  its  superior  share  of  City 
business,  the  County  its  established  provincial  connec¬ 
tion,  .and  thus  the  merger  should  prove  mutually 
advantageous. 

THE  INVESTMENT  REGISTRY  AND  ITS 

PROFITS. 

In  Truth  of  June  30  I  dealt  with  the  experiences  of 
a  correspondent  who  had  invested  money  on  the  advice 
of  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited,  the  outside  broking 
establishment,  of  2,  Waterloo-place,  S.W.,  and  showed 
that  of  eight  stocks  originally  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
£2,667  not  one  Could  then  be  sold  at  the  price  paid,  and 
that  the  current  value  of  the  lot  so  far  as  quotations 
were  available  was  only  a  little  over  £1,900.  The  list- 
included  Five  per  Cent,  bonds  of  the  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Electric  Railroad,  bought  at  105J,  regarding 
which  I  said  :  — 

I  have  been  unable  to  put  in  any  quotation  for  Chicago  Mil¬ 
waukee  Electric  bonds.  All  I  know  is  that  this  tramway  under¬ 
taking,  whose  bonds  the  Investment  Registry  in  innumerable 
circulars  planted  as  a  “gilt  -edged  investment,’)  has  for  some, 
time  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Like  certain  other  securi¬ 
ties  that  have  been  hawked  about  by  Mr.  Lowenfeld’s  establish¬ 
ment,  information  on  this  side  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad  has  always  been  painfully 
little.  There  has  never  been  a  proper  market  for  the  bonds 
here;  they  were  simply  peddled  out  to  those  people  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  accept  without  demur  the  particulars  supplied 
,by  the  Investment  Registry.  For  the  present  no  price  whatever 
is  obtainable  for  these  precious  “  gilt  edged  ”  bonds,  and  whether 
they  will  ever  have  a.  realisable  value  or  simply  lie  wearing  off 
their  gilt  on  the  rubbish  heap  I  am  unable  to  say. 

According  to  a  letter  which  reached  me  some  days  ago 
I  learn  that  the  Investment  Registry  has  advanced  the 
amount  due  on  the  coupons  of  this  tramway  company  to 
those  of  its  customers  who  would  be  “  seriously  incon¬ 
venienced  by  being  kept  out  of  their  income,”  holders 
being  first  invited  to  deposit  their  bonds  with  the 
Registry,  which  has  been  conducting  certain  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  avowed  object  of  seeing  what  can  be  saved 
from  the  wreck.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  unfair  to  the 
Investment  Registry,  or  any  other  establishment,,  and 
therefore  gladly  publish  this  statement.  But  I  fail  to 
see  that  it  in  any  way  modifies  the  criticism  quoted 
above  or  the  other  strictures  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  methods  of  the  Investment  Registry  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  The  experience  of  those  people  who 
bought  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad  bpnds 
is  a  concrete  example  of  the  undesirability  of  investors 
taking  the  advice  of  strangers  acting  as  principals  and 
purchasing  securities  of  more  or  less  obscure  concerns 
entirely  upon  the  information  supplied  by  those 
strangers.  When  a  man  buys  stock  through  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  he  may  rely,  as  a  general  rule, 
upon  getting  disinterested  advice.  The  broker’s  only 
reward  is  the  fee,  varying  from  £  to  1  per  cent,  (and 
duly  set  out  in  the  contract),  which  he  takes  as  com¬ 
mission.  Not  being  concerned  as  a  vendor  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale,  his  judgment  is  unfettered  by  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  self-interest,  and  therefore  a  valuable  assurance 
is  given  to  the  client  that  merits  alone  have  decided  his 
broker  in  the  task  of  selection. 

iSow,  take  the  case  of  the  outside  broker  acting  as 
a  principal.  Selling  direct  to  the  customer  he  is 
allowed  to  conceal  his  profit.  If  the  stock  selected  be 
quoted  in  the  Official  Lust  the  customer  has  some 
check  upon  the  “  outsider,”  but  it  i&  at  best  a  rough-and- 
ready  check  owing  to  the  “  wide  ”  prices  often  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  List.  If  the  stock  selected  be  not  quoted 
the  customer  has  no  check  upon  the  “outsider,”  and 
the  turn  he  can  take  out  of  the  customer  may  be 
something  which  would  make  an  inside  broker  either 
blush  with  resentment  or  pale'  with  envy,  according 
to  his  disposition.  I  would  remind  my  readers  of  a 
recent  deal  on  the  part  of  the  Investment  Registry, 
Limited,  in  the  Rive  per  Cent,  debentures  of  the 
New  Egyptian « Company,  Limited.  These  debentures 
the  Investment  Registry  invited  the  public  to  buy  at 
96,  and  it  was  subsequently  stated  by  the  New 
Egyptian  Company  that,  the  price  paid  by  the  vendors 
was  80;  in  other  words,  the  Registry's  “turn”  was 
accordingly  revealed  as  20  per  cent.  I  observe  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  Chicago-Ivlilwaukee  Electric  bond¬ 
holders,  convened  by  the  Investment  Registry  to  hear 
the  reports-  of  the  Receiver  and  Counsel  acting  in 
connection  with  that  “  gilt-edged  ”  property,  Mr.  Henry' 
Lowenfeld  attempted  to  justify  the  charging  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  commissions.  “.We  are  accused  at  times,”  he 
said,  that  we  make  too  much  profit  from  stocks  that 
we  sell.  Our  answer  is  that  we  must  provide  reserve 
funds  for  cases  like  the  present.”  This  remarkable 
statement  requires  a  little  elaboration.  Take  the  case 
of  the  investor  who  accepted  the  Registry’s  invitation 
to  subscribe  for  New  Egyptian  debentures  at  96.  As 
usual  when  the  Registry  sells  as  a  principal,  it  did 
not.  disclose  its  own  profit.  Afterwards  the  investor 
accidentally  discovered  through  another  channel  that 
the  toll  exacted  by  Mr.  Lowenfeld’s  establishment-  was 
20  per  cent.  How  many  people  would  have  willingly 
paid  such  an  extraordinary  commission?  Those  who 
did  are  now  asked  to  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  brokerage  establishment  is  piling  up  big  reserves 
and  by  the  suggestion  that  if  a  debacle  occurred  such 
as  that  which  happened  to  the  Investment  Registry’s 
Yankee  electrical  railway  “  gilkedged  investment,”  the 
Registry  might  step  in  with  some  wonderful  scheme  for 
shoixng  up  their  interests.  The  logical  reply  to  this 
sort  of  thing  is,  first,  that  if  there  were  any  reasonable 
likelihood  of  the  recommendations  turning  out-  as  de¬ 
plorably  as  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Electric  bonds 
have  done,  they  should  be  left  alone,  and,  second,  that 
a  concern  which  secretly  extorts  a  commission  of  20  per 
cent,  from  its  customers  ought  also  to  be  left  alone. 


Tiie  Stock  Markets— A  Cheerful  Tendency— Neglected 
Bank  of  England  Stock — Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
Debt  Settlement  Negotiations. 

The  return  of  the  Kaffir  Boom  is  still  among  the 
things  to  be,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  need 
to  find  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the  Stock  Markets 
shaped  last  week.  Conditions  governing  markets  re¬ 
mained  very  favourable.  Money  was  still  obtainable  at 
nominal  rates,  and,  save  for  such  minor  incidents  as 
the  fighting  in  Morocco,  and  the  downfall  of  another 
French  Cabinet,  there-  was  nothing  to  mar  the  serenity 
-of  international  politics.  The  Home  Railway  Market 
was  blessed  by  the  better  prospects  of  a  peaceful  out¬ 
come  ot  the  differences  between  masters  and  men  in  the 
Scottish  coal  trade;  and  this  encouraged  dealers  to 
take  more-  notice  of  the  dividends.  I  deal  with  the  half- 
yearly  results  in  detail  elsewhere,  and  need  only  remark 
here  .that,  the  companies  have  amply  redeemed  their 
promises  in  regard  to  economies.  So  far,  no  leading 
company  has  had  to  reduce  its  dividend,  and  the 
majority,  despite  decreases  in  gross  revenue,  have  been 
able  to  pay  bigger  dividends.  The  savings-  will  go  on 
during  the  current  half-year,  and,  with  the  trad©  out¬ 
look  better,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  gradual  re¬ 


turn  of  the  long-neglected  Railway  Market  to  popu- 
iarity. 

Amongst-  gilt-edged  securities,  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  Bank  of  England  stock,  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  had  recently  been  allowed  to  dwindle  to  258 
the  lowest  for  many  years.  Thus  the  stock  has  derived  no 
benefit  whatever  from  cheap  money,  and,  although  a 
iull-fledge.d  Trustee  security,  it  had  declined  to  a  level 
at  which  it  offered  the  attractive  yield  of  £3  8s.  Od.  per 
cent.  Cheap  money,  of  course,  in  one  sense-  is  a  “  bear  ” 
point  for  a.  Bank  stock,  but  there  is  little  reason  to 
tear  that  the  dividend  upon  this  security  will  fall 
below  the  9  p-er  cent,  which  has  been  regularly  paid 
since  1904.  .  Prior  to  that  year  it  is  worth  bearing  in 
mmd  that  the  dividend  was-  a  regular  10  per  cent  for 
an.  unbroken  period  of  as  many  years.  The'only  explan¬ 
ation  for  the  low.  price  is  that  the  attention  of  trustees 
has  lately  been  diverted  to  some  of  the  new  issues  offer- 
mg  m  the-  gilt-edged  market,  and  hence  the  routine 
realisations  on  behalf  of  deceased  estates  have  had  an 
exaggerated  effect.  Within  the  last  few  days  Bank 
stock  has  recovered  to  266,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
a  further  improvement.  Japanese  bonds  have  been  in 
favour,  more  especially  the  Four  and  a  Halfs,  regarding 
w  lich  there  is-  still  talk  -of  early  redemption.  In  the 
Central  American  group  some  buying  has' been  reported 
in  Honduras  bonds,  on  the  understanding  that  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  without  interest  there  is 
some  chance  of  a  settlement  being  arrived  at.  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Co.  are  behind  the  scheme,  and  they  are 
understood  to  have  the  backing  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  details  are  not  available  up-  to  the 
time  of  writing.  Costa  Rica  bonds  have  also  risen 
sharply  on  a  report  that  an  American  bank  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  new  loan  and  to  assume  control  of 
uhe  country’s  finances. 


Yankees  TV  ell  Maintained— Union  Pacific's  New  High 
Record— The  Mexican  Southern  Merger— San  Paulo 
Railway  “Splitting”  Rumour. 

The  excellent  crop  news  and  continued  abundance  of 
money  have  kept  the  American  market  on  good  terms 
with  itself.  Union  Pacifies  have  established  a  new 
high  record  at  204§,  and  the  other  Heavy  stocks  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  bought.  New  York  Centrals  were  promi¬ 
nent  m  the  advance.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  whereas 
thm  company’s  gross  receipts  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,  those  for 
June  alone  were  up  $250,000.  The  progress  made  is 
regarded,  by  the  market  as  a  direct  result  of  the  recent 
change  in  control,  whereby  Mr.  Harriman  succeeded 
the  Vanderbilts  as  the  dominating  influence.  In  the 
low-priced  group  Rock  Islands  have  met  with  support 
from  a  Wall  Street  clique,  and  have  been  freely  tipped 
for  higher  prices.  Mexican  Rails  have  been  subjected 
to  profit-taking  now  that  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
absorption  of  the  Mexican  Southern  by  the  Interoceanic 
are  known.  But  there  has  been  little  reaction,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  stock  of  the  Mexican  Southern — indeed, 
this  company  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  made 
a  very  excellent  bargain.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
only  twice  succeeded  in  paying  a  dividend  of  3  per 
cent.,  yet  it  is  now  to  be  guaranteed  a  dividend  which, 
beginning  at  3^  per  cent,  for  1910,  is  to  gradually 
increase  until  in  1918  it  ascends  to  5^  per  cent.  More¬ 
over,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  return  of  the 
capital  at  the  expiry  of  the  Southern’s  concession  in 
1990.  Whether  the  Interoceanic  has  offered  too  liberal 
terms  time  alone  can  show.  Meanwhile  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  old  Mexican  Company  was  justified 
in  not  competing  on  such  terms  with  the  Interoceanic 
for  the  control  of  the  Mexican  Southern.  Naturally, 
the  way  matters  have  turned  out  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  Mexican  Railway  stockholders,  though  the 
favourable  character  of  that  company’s  earnings  has 
prevented  any  material  set-back  in  prices.  The  com¬ 
pany  should  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the  full  rate  on 
its  Eight  per  Cent.  First  Preference  and  2f  to  3  per 
cent,  upon  “Seconds”  in  respect  of  the  June  half-year, 
and  the  outlook  suggests  a  still  better  result  for  the  cui*- 
rent  six  months,  though,  of  course,  it  is  too  early  to 
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predict.  Amongst  South  American  Rails  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  say  a  word  for  the  Ordinary  stock  of 
the  San  Paulo.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
solid  merits  of  this  stock,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  more  popular  but  for  its  heavy  character. 
If,  therefore,  the  report  just  circulated  that  a  splitting 
scheme  is  under  consideration  be  true,  the  stock  ought 
to  see  a  higher  price.  It  now  stands  at  206,  affording 
a  yield  of  over  6^  per  cent.  The  rumour  is  that  it  will 
be  exchanged  for  £100  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  and 
£100  of  Deferred. 

Mining  Markets — Kaffirs  Still  Undergoing  a  “Rest 
Cure” — Diamond  Shares  in  Demand  on  Dividend 
Prospects — The  Rise  in  Copper  and  Copper  Shares 
— West  African  Position — Prestea  Block  “A” 
and  Bibianis. 

As  a  whole,  the  Mining  markets  were  taking  a  holiday 
during  the  past  week,  the  only  prominent  exceptions 
being  the  Copper  and  Diamond  groups.  The  “rest- 
cure  ”  seems  to  be  agreeing  with  the  Kaffir  market  very 
well,  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  the  invalid  is 
now  at  least  convalescent,  if  not  yet  in  the  vigorous  glow 
of  health  displayed  before  the  severe  set-back  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  As  I  suggested  in  my  last  week’s  notes,  the 
big  houses  apparently  do  not  think  it  policy  to  let  the 
set-back  in  the  South  African  market  go  too  far,  for 
on  at  least  one  occasion  during  the  week  they  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  “  bulls  ”  and  twisted  up  prices  against 
the  professional  “bears.”  Thanks  to  this  action,  the 
differences  payable  by  speculators  at  to-morrow’s  settle¬ 
ment  should  not  be  serious,  although  the  carry-over  on 
Monday  again  displayed  a  majority  of  declines  in  South 
Africans  as  compared  with  the  previous  make-up. 
Judging  by  the  showing  of  thfe  carry-over,  the  parasitic 
growth  of  reckless  speculators,  which  gradually  sucks 
the  life  out  of  every  boom,  has  now  been  lopped  off 
the  Kaffir  market.  Shares  are  believed  to  be  once  more 
in  strong  hands,  while  the  carry-over  commitment  still 
existing  is  for  account  of  operators  who  can  well  afford 
to  face  any  temporary  relapses  in  quotations.  In  these 
circumstances  the  big  houses  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  market  whenever  some  isolated 
liquidation  or  a  “  bear  ”  attack  threatens  to  bring  prices 
down  at  such  a  rate  as  to  endanger  the  public  confidence 
in  the  intrinsic  soundness  of  the  Kaffir  position — a  con¬ 
fidence  which  it  has  taken  several  years  to  rehabilitate. 
So  great  is  this  faith  nowadays  that  it  is  only  very  rarely 
one  hears  anybody  venture  to  suggest  that  the  majority 
of  Kaffirs — the  dividend-payers,  at  least— are  now  at 
such  a  comparatively  high  level  as  to  render  it  unlikely 
that  we  shall  see  a  renewal  of  the  boom  this  year.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  argument,  especially-  if 
untoward  political  events  supervene,  but  most  people 
will  have  none  of  it.  The  more  optimistic  look  for  a 
renewal  of  activity  early  next  month,  while  the  more 
cautious  think  it  may  be  delayed  till  September.  It  is 
certainly  significant  that  cables  from  Johannesburg 
report  operators  there  as  looking  for  the  initiation  of 
a  fresh  upward  movement  early  next  month.  They,  if 
anybody,  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  native  labour 
position,  which  has  been  the  “  fly  in  the  ointment  ”  as 
regards  the  recent  progress  of  the  Rand  mining  industry. 
Last  year,  after  the  usual  period  of  scarcity,  a  net  gain 
of  nearly  2,500  “boys”  was  scored  in  the  recruiting  of 
native  labour  during  July,  and  if  such  a  gain  is  paral¬ 
leled  during  the  present  month,  it  should  give  a  fillip 
to  the  Kaffir  market.  Indeed,  if  cables  from  the  Rand 
continue  favourable,  some  market  men  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  prices  strong  to-morrow  or  Friday,  on 
further  buying  in  anticipation  of  good  business  after  the 
holiday. 

Diamond  shares,  as  already  mentioned,  provided  an 
exception  to  the  dulness  pervading  other  sections  of  the 
South  African  market  last  week.  De  Beers  and  Jagers 
deferred  shares  have  been  bought  by  well-informed 
people  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  while  they  are 
being  talked  higher  with  some  show  of  reason.  The 
gradual  rise  in  these  shares  which  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  past  had  its  origin  in  the  reports  of  improved 


American  demand  for  the  shares,  but  the  strength 
became  accentuated  last  week  when  it  was  realised  that 
the  return  of  De  Beers  and  Jagers  deferred  to  the  divi¬ 
dend-paying  list  was  within  reasonable  sight.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Jagers  deferred  will  receive  a  dividend  in 
September,  while  it  is  considered  practically  certain 
that  a  declaration  of  10s.  per  D©  Beers  deferred  share 
will  be  announced  in  December.  Neither  the  De  Beers 
nor  Jagers  (New  Jagersfontein)  companies  has  paid  any¬ 
thing  on  its  deferred  shares  since  1907,  the  crisis  in 
America  at  the  end  of  that  year  having  so  reduced  the 
demand  for  the  stones  that ‘both  companies  have  had 
enough  to  do  to  scrape  together  their  preference  divi¬ 
dends.  With  a  recovery  in  American  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  both  concerns  have  been  doing  much  better,  and  it 
is  semi-officially  stated  that  the  Diamond  Selling  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  arranged  to  take  the  whole  of  the  De  Beers’ 
output  up  to  the  end  of  this  year  on  terms  which  will 
give  a  profit  sufficient  to  provide  the  expected  10s.  divi¬ 
dend.  In  1907  De  Beers  deferred  rose  to  over  30 
and  Jagers  were  nearly  11,  against  the  current  prices  of 
15  and  6J  respectively,  so  that  for  people  who  can  afford 
to  lock  up  a  moderate  amount  of  money  in  them  for  a 
few  months  both  shares  would  seem  to  present  specula¬ 
tive  attractions. 

Operators  both  in  Copper  shares  and  the  metal  have 
continued  to  move  up  prices  much  faster  than  the  im¬ 
provement  in  trade  has  progressed.  How  long  this  dis¬ 
parity  will  continue  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  reported  agreement  among  the  big 
American  producers  to  limit  their  output,  then  the 
efforts  of  an  important  Yankee  pool,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bulling  the  metal, 
will  be  considerably  assisted.  Moreover,  there  is  talk  of 
the  opening  of  a  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  on  similar 
lines  to  our  own,  which  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  speculation  in  copper  in  the  States.  If 
artificial  methods,  however,  are  employed  to  hoist  the 
price  of  the  metal,  even  American  magnates  may  find  in 
the  long  run  that  they  have  “  bitten  off  more  than  they 
can  chew  !  ”  In  the  States,  despite  the  recent  apparent 
outstripping  of  production  by  consumption,  the  stocks 
of  copper  show  an  increase  on  the  past  half-year,  while 
in  Europe  stocks  continue  to  grow.  In  the  immediate 
future  such  exnerienced  observers  of  the  copper  market 
as  Messrs.  James  Lewis  and  Son  consider  that  “  stocks, 
either  in  the  United  States,  or  Europe,  must  further 
accumulate,  the  present  (world)  consumption  falling  Con¬ 
siderably  short  of  the  production.”  A  further  danger  of 
the  copper  share  market  lies '  in  the  fact  that  while 
cautious  observers  think  that  copper  itself  has  gone 
ahead  too  fast,  many  shares  have  advanced  faster  still. 
The  old  idea  that  the-  price  of  Tintos  should  approxi¬ 
mate  to  that  of  the-  metal  is,  of  course,  a  very  rough-and- 
ready  one,  but  the  conservative  operator  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  he  “  stands  from  under  ”  when  he  sees  Tintos  at 
77  and  copper  still  under  £60  per  ton. 

West  Africans  continued  last  week  to  disappoint  the 
ordinary  speculator  in  a  hurry  to  secure  profits,  buty 
like  Kaffirs,  they  have  opened  the  present  week  in 
better  style.  While  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
Rand  control  and  methods,  the  Jungle  mining 
industry  is  gradually  being  remodelled,  the  new  era 
must  naturally  be  given  time  before  it  can  produce 
much  in  the  way  of  actual  results.  I  am  convinced, 
hoAvever,  that  people  who  follow  the  lead  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Fields  and  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  in 
locking-up  money  in  the  best  West  African  properties 
will  reap  a  handsome  harvest  in  a  year  or  two.  Those 
who  lock  up  shares  in  this  way  can  afford  to  disregard 
temporary  depressions,  such  as  the  market  has  been 
passing  through,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  not 
be  left  should  a  boom  develop  before  the  new  era  of 
mining  reaches  its  full  growth.  The  inherent  strength 
of  the  West  African  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
mines  need  no  longer  languish  for  the  funds  required 
properly  to  develop  and  equip  them. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Prestea  Block  A  the  new 
issue,  of  which  I  have  already  given  particulars,  was 
approved,  and  the  company  will  now  be  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  with  nearly  £250,000  in  return 
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for  shares  and  options.  Moreover,  these  eminent  Rand 
financiers  are  evidently  going  to  take  a  benevolent 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  property,  for,  in 
addition  to  their  nominating  a  representative  on  the 
board,  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit’s  consulting  engineer,  Mr. 
H.  1 .  Marriott,  is  to  take  over  the  technical  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Prestea  Block  A.  Ultimately  it  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  at  the  meeting  that  the  mine  will  be  put  on 
a  200-stamp  basis,  when  it  is  expected  that  costs  will  be 
brought  dowm  as  low  as  17s.  per  ton.  Moreover,  it  is 
proposed  to  acquire  two-year  options  on  the  twTo  neigh¬ 
bouring  properties— the  Appantoo  and  the  Prestea 
Mines  and  if  these  are  taken  in,  the  Prestea  Block  A 
looks  like  becoming  a  big  affair  in  the  long  run.  Even 
now  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit’s  expert,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  “  a  splendid  mine.” 

As  an  offset  to  the  encouragement  to  those  interested 
in  the  oungle  afforded  by  the  Prestea  Block  A  meeting, 
the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Bibiani,  just  issued, 
has  created  a  bad  impression.  But  the  poor  results  of 
the  Bibiani  have  no  bearing  on  West  African  prospects 
generally,  since,  unlike  all  the  important  Jungle  mines, 
the  company’s  property  has  no  railway  connection,  and 
has,  therefore,  never  had  a  fair  chance.  Whether  it 
will  ultimately  be  worth  while  to  build  some  sort  of 
light  railway  over  the  miles  of  road  which  separate  the 
Bibiani  from  the  Government  railways  is  still  unproven. 
In  the  meantime  speculators  would  do  well  to  leave 
Bibiani s  alone,  since  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  atten-  - 
tion  in  the  shares  of  the  leading  West  African  mines, 
such  as.  those  of  the  Taquah  and  Prestea  Fields  and  the 
Ashanti  Goldfields,  which  have  all  got  over  the  stage 
at  which  they  were  hampered  by  serious  transport 
troubles.  ^ 

A  Kaffir  Trust’s  Report. 

Indication  of  the  profits  obtainable  by  operations  in 
the  Kaffir  market  on  a  big  scale  is  afforded  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  Central  Mining  and  Investment 
Corporation,  issued  last  week,  Avhicli  announced,  as 
expected,  a  dividend  of  £1  per  share.  Its  old  nickname, 
The  Six-million  Kaffir  Trust,”  given  to  the  corporation 
when  it  was  floated  in  1905,  is  now  a  misnomer,  since 
last  year  the  capital  was  reduced  by  two-fifths,  the 
original  £20  shares  being  written  down  to  £12,  and 
one-half  of  the  difference  being  re-issued  to  shareholders 
in  the  form  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  debentures. 
This  step  was  necessitated  by  the  depreciation  in  the 
corporation’s  shareholdings  during  the  lean  years 
through  which  the  Kaffir  market  had  been  passing. 
But  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
m  the  first  fat  year  experienced.  Entitled,  as  the 
Central  Mining  Corporation  is,  to  a  30  per  cent,  partici¬ 
pation  in  practically  all  of  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit’s 
financial  operations  in  connection  with  South  African 
gold  ventures,  the  trust  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
during  the  past  year.  Against  a  nominal  profit  of 
under  £200,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  an 

available  profit  of  getting  on  for  three  times  as  much _ 

namely,  £550,000 — was  made  during  1908-9.  If  this 
lusty  member  of  the  Wernher-Beit  group  made  over 
half  a  million  during  the  past  yTear,  one  wonders  what 
Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  themselves  must  have  made? 
Enough,  one  supposes,  for  Sir  Julius  Wernher  to  amuse 
himself  with  any  number  of  Lemoine’s  “if  so  dispoged”  ! 

Not  only  did  the  Central  Mining  Company  make  a 
profit  of  £550,000  during  the  year,  but  from  capital 
account  over  a  quarter  (£323,000)  of  the  debentures 
issued  to  shareholders  last  December  was  afterwards 
redeemed  by  purchase  in  the  open  market.  Of  course 
this  policy  was  sound  finance,  considering  that  the 
debentures  could  then  be  bought  at  well  under  par, 
but  that  the  directors  should  have  spent  so  much  money 
in  this  way  shows  how  strong  the  financial  position  is 
now;  deemed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  June  30  the  com¬ 
pany’s  South  African  and  other  holdings  (taken  at,  or 
under,  cost),  plus  cash  assets,  exactly  covered  the 
300,000  £12  shares  and  the  £876,360  debentures  out¬ 
standing.  At  market  prices  the  directors  say  the  hold¬ 
ings  would  show  a  considerable  surplus,  but  whether 
sufficient  to  justify  Central  Minings  standing  at  18 — a 
premium  of  50  per  cent. — is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 


Indeed,  the  shares  have  sagged  a  little  since  the  issue 
of  the  report,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  cum  the 
£1  dividend.  At  the  current  price  this  distribution 
represents  a  yield  of  6  per  cent.,  which  I  do  not  think 
any  too  high  for  shares  of  the  class  of  Central  Minings, 
which,  however,  always  tend  to  rise  in  a  buoyant 
Kaffir  market  owing  to  the  liking  for  them  displayed 
by  French  operators. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  report 
there  is  a  “  tip  ”  to  be  gleaned  from  it  which  I  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  private  speculator.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  increase  of  £350,000  in  the  Central 
Mining  s  profits  during  1908-9  was  due  to  the  gains 
made  from  the  realisation  of  various  holdings  during 
the  year,  the  public,  as  the  slang  goes,  being  “  on  the 
feed.”  There  is  the  difference  between  the  professional 
operator  and  the  ordinary  outside  speculator  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  :  the  professional,  as  it  has  been  often  said,  buys 
on  a  falling  market  and  sells  on  a  rising  one ;  the 
amateur  does  just  the  reverse.  Of  late  years  there  has, 
it  is  true,  grown  up  an  intermediate  class  of  semi-profes¬ 
sionals,  among  which  many  of  my  readers  may  be 
ranked,  who  follow  mining  matters  so  closely  that  they 
are  not  far  behind  the  “insiders”  in  their  judgment  of 
markets.  They  may  not  get  into  shares  so  near  the 
ground-floor  as  the  professional,  but  as  they  usually 
deal  on  a  smaller  scale  they  will  often  get  out  nearer 
the  top,  and  so  make  almost  as  good  proportionate 
profits.  Beyond  these  semi-professionals,  however,  lie 
the  gamblers  who  invariably  rush  in  at  the  height  of  a 
boom  and  are  left  lamenting  when  the  slump  comes. 

There’s  always  a  herd  of  ’em  just  crazy  eager  to  grab 
the  hot  end,  ’  observes  a  character  in  that  amusing 
Yankee  novel,  “Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford.”  Even 
such  over-eager  gamblers,  however,  can  often  snatch 
quick  profits  if  they  are  not  too  greedy  and  always 
remember  that  when  things  look  brightest,  then  is  the 
time  the  big  people  and  the  trusts,  like  the  Central 
Mining  Corporation,  are  usually  selling— indeed,  the 
only  time  they  can  sell  to  any  great  extent. 

Tije  Slump  in  Parangs: 

Friday’s  special  meeting  of  the  Pahang  Consolidated 
— a  company  owning  tin  mines  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
— is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  for  a  full 
official  explanation  of  the  recent  sensational  slump  in 
the  shares.  Only  two  years  ago  Pahang  5s.  shares 
touched  48s.  apiece,  and  even  this  year  they  have  been 
up  to  30s.,  whereas  since  the  circular  convening 
Friday’s  meeting  was  issued  they  have  been  a  rather 
nominal  market  at  about  10s.  In  the  week  before  the 
publication  of  the  circular  Pahangs  slumped  about  50 
per  cent.,  and  when  at  last  the  directors  vouchsafed  a 
statement  on  the  subject  it  was  couched  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  curt  terms  : — “  Owing  to  the  very  unfavourable  tele¬ 
grams  which  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Nicholls,  the 
sub-manager,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  company’s  mines 
during  the  manager’s  absence,  the  directors  think  it 
advisable  to  at  once  call  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
to  lay  the  position  before  them.  Mr.  O’Brien,  the 
manager,  is  due  to  arrive  in  this  country  about  the  27th 
inst.,  and  therefore  a  meeting  has  been  fixed  for 
12  o’clock  noon  on  Friday,  the  30th  inst.,  so  that  he  may 
be  present.”  Naturally,  rumour  has  been  rife  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  “  very  unfavourable  ”  tele¬ 
grams  from  the  sub-manager  referred  to  in  the  above 
circular.  The  most  plausible  story  is  that  the  sub- 
manager  has  advised  the  cancelling  of  an  order  for 
additional  crushing  plant,  on  the  ground  that  the  ore 
reserves  do  not  justify  it,  while  an  extension  of  this 
rumour  throws  doubt  upon  the  capacity  of  the  property 
to  feed  even  the  present  plant,  owing  to  the  low  level 
to  which  the  ore  reserves  are  alleged  to  have  fallen. 
Since,  according  to  previous  official  statements,  the 
Pahang  should  have  at  the  least  anything  from  200,000 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  ore  opened  up,  share¬ 
holders  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  above 
rumours  can  be  correct,  and'hope  that  the  manager  will 
have  a  good  reply  to  the  pessimism  of  his  deputy.  But, 
in  view  of.  the  reported  heavy  selling  from  Singapore  in 
the  last  month  or  so,  and  the  failure  of  the  shares  to 
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recover  from  their  sensational  slump,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  “  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark.” 

Industrials  —  The  Rise  in  Shell  Transports  —  The 
Vallombrosa  and  Kepitigalla  Contrast — Gordon 
Hotels  Recovery — Brewery  Results. 

One  of  the  most  active!  features  in  the  Industrial 
market  last  week  was  the  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Shell 
Transport  and  Trading  Company,  the  price  rising  to 
73s.,  which  compares  against  a  making-up  price  of 
69s.  at  the  mid-July  account.  No  explanation  of  the 
buying  has  been  given  officially,  though  it  has  been 
suggested  in  market  circles  that  some  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Another 
possible  reason  for  the  strength  of  the  shares  is  that  the 
company,  having  entrenched  itself  so  strongly  in  the 
matter  of  reserves,  may  be  contemplating  the  payment 
of  larger  dividends.  The  market  for  Rubber  shares  has 
been  stimulated  by  a  rise  to  a  fresh  record  in  the  price 
of  the  raw  article.  A  good  impression  was  created  by 
the  report  of  the  Vallombrosa  Company.  Proceeds 
from  the  crop  increased  £23,400  to  a  total  of  £63,800. 
The  company  incurred  heavy  expenditure  on  the  Bukit 
Kraiong  Estate,  as  a  result  of  which  its  net  profits  were 
only  £9,000  more  at  a  total  of  £41,400.  But  this 
sufficed  to  raise  the  dividend  to  80  per  cent.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  55  per  cent,  a  year  ago,  and  to  increase  the 
carry-forward  by  £2,400  to  £8,300.  The  company 
harvested  272,700  lbs.  of  rubber,  which  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  estimates.  The  forthcoming  crop  is  com¬ 
puted  at  300,000  lbs.,  and  with  prices  at  their  existing 
level,  prospects  for  the  current  twelvemonth  are  bright. 
A  very  different  picture  is  presented  by  the  Kepitigalla 
Company.  Net  revenue  for  the  year  ended  March  31 
fell  £1,700  to  the  meagre  total  of  £3,500,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dividend  has  again  had  to  be  postponed. 
Moreover,  a  further  £25,000  capital  is  needed,  unless 
profits  for  the  next  three  years  be  set  aside  for  capital 
purposes.  The  company’s  yield  of  rubber  declined 
4,100  lbs.  to  33,600  lbs.  The  drought  that  prevailed  in 
Ceylon  was  partly  accountable,  but  another  cause  was 
t-o  be  found  in  the  necessity  for  resting  some  of  the  older 
trees,  which  had  been  improperly  tapped.  Portions  of 
the  estate  of  an  area  of  167  acres  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  a.s  incapable  of  proper  cultivation.  There  is, 
in  fact,  .scarcely  a  redeeming  feature  about  this  com¬ 
pany’s  report. 

Shareholders  in  the  Gordon  Hotels  will  be  gratified 
to  find  that  after  a  long  run  of  declining  profits  their 
undertaking  seems  at  last  to  have  turned  the  corner. 
For  the  year  ended  May  31,  the  business  done  increased 
by  £47,000  to  a  total  of  £871,500.  The  bulk  of  this 
was  applied  in  more  liberal  allocations  to  repairs  and 
maintenance,  but  the  dividend  has  been  raised  from  2 
to  3  per  -cent.,  and  the  carry-forward  was  increased  by 
£3,600  to  £8,600.  Assuming,  as  is  reasonable,  that 
the  improvement  has  come  to  stay,  the  company’s 
securities  seem  worth  attention.  The  various  deben¬ 
ture  stocks  give  yields-  of  from  4f  up  to  51  per  cent.,  and 
the  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Preference  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  shares  each  return  over  7  per  cent.  The  Royal 
Brewery,  Brentford,  has  kept  up  its  profits  in  good 
style.  The  gross  turnover  is  maintained  at  £70,900, 
and  the  net  takings  are  within  £1,300  of  those  shown 
for  the  year  to  June  30,  1908.  In  the  matter  of  divi¬ 
dend  the  Board  has  been  much  more  liberal  than  was 
the  case  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  troubled  by  fears  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  now  defunct  Licensing:  Bill.  In¬ 
stead  of  12  per  cent,  the  shareholders  get  22  per  cent., 
of  which  14  per  cent,  com-es  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
year  and  8  per  cent,  represents  a  balance  held  back 
from  the  previous  twelvemonth.  Threlfall’s  Brewery 
suffered  a  drop  of  £7,800  to  £171,600'  in  its  trading 
profit  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  while  £25,200  against 
£20,800  was  written  off  as  depreciation  of  freeholds. 
The  dividend  for  the  year  is  therefore  only  9  per  cent., 
against  12^  per  cent.,  the  carry-forward  being  raised 
from  £25,500  to  £38,300.  Among  foreign  brewery 
companies  a  further  drop  has  occurred  in  'the  ordinary 
stock  of  Bieckerts,  accompanied  by  the  continuance  of 


disquieting  rumours  regarding  the  dividend  in  respect 
of  the  year  ended  March  31  last.  For  1907-8  the 
company  paid  15  per  cent.,  but  there  is  talk  in  market 
circles  of  the  dividend  this  time  being  only  5  per  cent., 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  feared  that  the  dividend  will 
be  passed  altogether.  However,  the  accounts  should 
be  available  within  a  very  few  days.  In  the  banking 
division  the  reports  published  within  the  last  few  weeks 
confirm  the  expectations  of  reduced  profits,  based  upon 
the  very  low  monetary  rates  ruling  lately.  However, 
our  leading  banks  are  so  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
distributing  earnings  that  they  can  readily  afford  when 
3/  temporary  spell  of  lean  trad©  comes  along  to  be  a 
little  more  sparing  in  the  matter  of  reserve  allocations, 
and  thereby  maintain  dividends.  As-  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  very  few  cases  has  it  been  deemed  necessary  to 
curtail  dividends.  Barclay  and  Co.,  whose  annual 
report  was  issued  the  other  day,  show  a  drop  in  profits 
of  £117,000  to  a  total  of  £487,000,  but  the  Board 
makes  no  change  in  the  dividend,  which  is  15  per  cent, 
(free  of  tax),  the  same  that  lias  been  paid  for  many 
years  past.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Empire 
Trust,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  had  secured  profits-  of  18  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed.  The  shareholders  ratified  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  preferred 
ordinary  shares,  and  7  per  cent,  upon  the  deferred. 

The  Solicitors  and  the  Bucket-shop. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  that  one  of  the  numerous 
victims  of  the  bucket-shop  ramp  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  W.  Humbert,  Nephew,  and  Co.  had  been  favoured 
with  sundry  letters  from  that  firm’s  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Victor  Thomasset  and  Co.,  11,  Poultry,  E.C.  In 
January  the  solicitors  announced  that  their  clients’ 
books  were  “  being  audited  ”  ;  in  May  delay  in  “  the 
realisation  of  certain  assets  ”  was  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  postponing  the  settlement  of  the  account. 

I  pointed  out  that,  though  doubtless  written  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions,  these  excuses  were  pure  humbug. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  addressed  has  since 
received  the  following  further  letter  from  Messrs.  Victor 
Thomasset  and  Co.  > — ■ 

In  reply  to  your ,  letter,  our  -statement  was  we  did  not  know 
Messrs.  Humbert  .at  the  time  you.  sent  them  the  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  introduced  to  them  by  an  old  client  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  and  believed  they  were  honourable  people 
who  had  met  with  misfortunes  in  the  same  way  as  the  London 
and  Paris  and  other  firms  of  outside  brokers  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Surely  you  must  know  that  solicitors,  like  barristers, 
act  for  a  number  of  people  whose  bona  tides  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  questionable,  otherwise  how  could  any  thief  or  murderer 
be  defended  ? 

We  should  have  thought  it  was  you  who  should  have  made 
inquiries  before  you  sent  the  money.  You  did  not  do  so,  on 
our  name,  at  any  rate.  However,  in  this  case  we  were  informed 
that  Messrs.  Humbert  were  honest  people,  but  unfortunately  they 
could  not  raise  money  at  the  present  time  to  meet  their  liabilities, 
but  that,  everybody  would  be  paid  in  the  course  of  time. 

How  could  Truth  have  alluded  to  us  in  their  remarks  when,  at 
the  time  you  touched  Messrs.  Humbert,  we  did  not  even  know 
them?  We  do  not  consider  you  have  any  right  to  call  these  people 
“dirt  ”  ;  the  fact  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  you  at  once  does 
not  prove  them  dishonourable,  but  if  they  are  dirt  you  have 
handled  them.  Do  you  consider  any  of  it  sticks  to  you?  It  is, 
of  course,  absolutely  an  offence  to  use  threats  to  get  money,  even 
if  it  be  your  own  money.  -Civil  courses  are  open  to  you,  but  you 
have  no  right  to  attempt  t-o  obtain  money  by  threats. 

If  our  letters  appear  in  Truth  we  are  sure  they  will  be  fairly 
put  in. 

This  is  very  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  that  may  be  found  even  in  the  offices  of  City 
solicitors.  As  I  explained  a  fortnight  ago,  the  head  of 
the  gang  who  have  been  running  the  Humbert  bucket- 
shop  and  others  of  the  same  class— including  those  of 
“  Currie  and  Crisp,”  “  Laurie  and  Vincent,”  and 
“  Alexander  Byrne  and  Co.” — is  an  ex-convict  named 
Charles  Saruco.  J  The  very  circulars  by  which  they 
obtained  money  from  credulous  fools — circulars  C!  guar- 


“Trutii”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months ;  or  2Ss.  for  13 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d,  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  MANAGER,  ‘"Truth  ” 
Buildings,  Carfceret-street,  S,  W, 
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anteeing  ”  that  any  sums  remitted  to  them  for  1  per  cent, 
cover  deals  in  American  Rails  would  be  returned  with 
a  profit  of  400  or  500  per  cent. — were  sufficient  to  show 
anybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  they  were 
swindlers.  However,  Messrs.  Thomasset  and  Co.  (who, 
hy  the  way,  have  acted  for  Currie  and  Crisp  and  other 
bucket-shops,  as  well  as  W.  Humbert,  Nephew  and  Co.) 
"  believed  they  were  honourable  people/’  and  so  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  except  that  I  hope  they  will 
agree  that  their  letter  has  been  “  fairly  put  in.” 

The  “National  Share”  and  “Equitarlg”  Flat-traps. 

The  National  Share  Exchange  evidently  believes  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  simplicity  of  the  sort  of 
people  on  whom  it  preys.  Here  is  its  latest  follow-up 
circular — an  imitation  of  a  type-written  letter,  signed 
“  J.  Collins,  secretary”:  — 

As  y-ou  have  not  yet  dealt  with  us,  I  am  forwarding  you  a  cable¬ 
gram.  we  have  just  received  from  the  New  York  Exchange.  I  am 
also,  sending  you  an  advance  copy  of  our  Review  some  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  Dealing  clients  will  not  get  it  before  the  first 
or  second  post  on  Wednesday.  ...  In  any  case,  I  hope  you 
will  return,  the  cablegram,  as  we  wish  to  keep  it  in  the  office' for 
reference. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  prospective  dupe  will  not 
regard  it  as  in  any  way  unusual  or  unfair  that  the  Ex¬ 
change  should  be  anxious  to  give  a  stranger  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  its  “  dealing  clients.”  It  is  also  assumed 
that  he  will  look  upon  the  “  cablegram n  as  a  precious 
original  document  with  a  sight  of  which  he  has  been 
specially  favoured.  The  “  cablegram  ”  is,  of  course,  a 
bogus  production,  printed  on  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  but 
the  dupe  is  supposed  to  be  too  obtuse  to  perceive  this, 
and  too  mutton-headed  to  ask  himself  why  the  Ex¬ 
change  should  send  him  a  document  which  it  wishes  to 
keep  for  reference.  However,  “  J.  Collins  ”  knows  his 
public,  and  I  dare  say  this  dodge,  palpable  though  it 
seems  to  any  person  of  sense,  is  quite  successful. 

In  the  craft  of  flat-catching  the  National  Share  Ex¬ 
change  now  has  a  strong  rival  in  the  concern  styled  the 
Equitable  Exchange.  Flaming  advertisements  of  both 
these  bucket-shops  adorn  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  other  journals  which  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  are  always  ready  to  allow  their  readers  to  be  bam¬ 
boozled  by  financial  tricksters.  These  so-callecl  Ex¬ 
changes  loudly  proclaim  that  they  make  vast  profits 
for  all  and  sundry,  free  gratis  and  for  nothing;  and 
greenhorns  eagerly  swallow  their  stories  without  paus¬ 
ing  to  consider  whether  it  is  really  possible  that  City 
firms  can  be— even  if  they  would  be— so  philanthropic. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  solely  out  of  the  losses  of 
their  customers  that  the  bucket-shop  sharps  make 
their  gains,  as  well  as  pay  their  heavy  advertising  and 
other  expenditure ;  and  that  fact  is  surely  sufficient  to 
show  the  character  of  the  advice  they  give. 

A  Modest  Scot  and  Others. 

Amongst  the  blind  pool  merchants  A.  Murray,  of  the 
London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange,  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  active  at  the  moment.  “Stock  Union  No.  90a” 
has  just  been  formed,  and  in  the  circular  touting  the 
shares  the  management  remarks,  “  modesty  would 
suggest  our  not  blazoning  the  splendidly  successful 
results  of  past  operations.”  Modesty  does  not,  however, 
prevent  the  London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange  declaring 
that  previous  transactions  have  resulted  in  the  realisation 
of  profits  varying  from  225  to  425  per  cent.,  nor  in 
blazoning  forth  the  “information,  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  judgment  which  have  produced  these  astound¬ 
ing  results.”  The  modesty  of  this  shrinking  Scot  is  just 
about  on  a  par  with  his  veracity. 

Another  of  these  blind  pool  ramps  has  assumed  the 
attractive  title  of  “The  Wingold  Syndicate.”  It  hales 
from  120,  Leadenhall-street,  and  offers  “  for  the  purpose 
of  effective  advertisement”  to  accept  “applications  from 
small  investors  on  their  Guaranteed  Monthly  Bonus  of 
25  per  cent  Profit  Free  of  Risk,”  on  condition  that  the 
name  and  address  of  the  applicant  may  be  published 


as  a  recipient  of  Guaranteed  Profits.  This  looks  as  if 
the  Wingold  Syndicate  were  on  the  look-out  for  a 
number  of  small  investors  as  ground-bait  for  a  more 
extensive  operation.  With  this  circular  Is  enclosed  a 
statement  showing  how  an  investment  of  £5  can  in  the 
course  of  a  year  be  increased  to  £72  15s.  Why  if  it 
were  possible  to  accumulate  wealth  at  this  rate  the  Win¬ 
gold  Syndicate  should  find  it  necessary  to  ask  small 
investors  to  entrust  their  hard-earned  savings  to  it  is 
unthinkable. 

J.  Samuda  &  Co. 

Since  the  stoppage  of  the  famous  limerick  competi¬ 
tions,  J.  Samuda  and  Co.  have  turned  their  attention 
to  share-pushing.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  com- 
pany,  called  J.  Samuda,  Limited,  was  formed  to  take 
over  the  retail  part  of  this  tobacco  business,  and  the 
shares  were  constantly  being  hawked  round  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  firm.  A  correspondent  sends  me  a  letter  from  J. 
Samuda  and  Co.,  in  which  they  inform  him  that  they 
have  for  disposal  eighteen  £1  six  per  cent,  participating 
preference,  shares  in  J.  Samuda,  Limited,  at  20s.  per 
share.  With  these  eighteen  preference  shares  they  are 
enabled  hy  the  directors  to  give  a  special  free  bonus  of 
seven  fully  paid  £1  ordinary  shares,  “  so  that  you  secure 
at  a  cost  of  £18  twenty-five  fully  paid  £1  shares.”  I  am 
asked  whether  this  offer  is  worth  accepting.  Certainly 
not.  When  the  ordinary  shares  of  a  company  are  being 
given  away  the  preference  shares  should  be  left  alone. 

New  Issues. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  for  a  new  issue  of  £300,000 
debenture  stock  in  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  conferring 
upon  the  holders  the  right  to  convert  into  shares  at 
par  on  or  before  July  1,  1913.  The  share  capital  of 
the  Corporation  is  £800,000,  and  £150,000  of  *5^  per 
cent,  debentures  are  already  in  existence.  This  new 
debenture  stock  will  form,  a  general  floating  charge 
ranking  after  the  £150,000  first  debentures,  upon  all 
the  undertaking  and  assets  of  the  company,  which  are 
valued  in  the  balance-sheet  on  June  30,  1908,  at 
£722,671.  Although  the  operations  of  the  company 
have  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  construction  stage,  it  is 
already  earning  profits  estimated  to  increase  by  June, 
1910,  to  £125,000  per  annum,  while  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  debentures  £26,250  only  is  required. 
If  not  converted,  the  stock  will  he  redeemable  at  par 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  hut  the  corporation  reserve  the  right 
to  redeem  by  purchase  in  the  open  market  on  or  after 
July  1,  1913,  at  £5  per  cent,  premium  upon  giving 
six  months’  notice.  The  list  closes  on  Thursday. 

The  subscription  list  opened  yesterday  for  Duff 
House,  Ltd.,  formed  with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  to 
acquire  the  Royal  residence  known  as  Duff  House, 
Banffshire,  and  to  convert  the  same  into  a.  high-class 
hotel.  The  company  will  obtain  a  ninety-nine  years’ 
lease  of  the  house  and  140  acres  of  grounds  at  the 
nominal  rent  of  £350  from,  the  municipalities  of  Banff 
and  Macduff,  and  the  provision  of  sporting  rights  and 
a  golf  course  will  bring  the  total  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
and  insurance  to  something  under  £1,000  a  year.  The 
capital  is  divided  into  60,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each,  the  whole  of  which  are  offered  for  public  sub-’ 
scription.  The.  list  of  the  hotel’s  attractions  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  long  one,  including  an  eighteen-hole  golf 
course,  shooting,  salmon  fishing,  curling,  sea  bath¬ 
ing,  etc. 

The  subscription  list  of  Sylverlyte  (1909),  Limited, 
closes  to-day.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  £200,000, 
and  the  present  issue  is  of  50,000  shares.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  objects  are  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the 
business  of  the  Sylverlyte  Electric  Lamp  Company, 


Antipon,  most  successful  of  remedies  for  the  Cure  of  Obesitr, 
has  received  the  highest  praise  from  Press  and  public  alike.  The 
Illustrated  London  News  says : — •“  Antipon  not  only  speedily 
absorbs  and  tin ows  out  of  the  system  all  superabundant  adipose 
matter,  hut  increases  strength  and  vitality.  ’  Price  2s.  Gd.  and 
4s.  6d.  per  bottle,  of  all  chemists,  or  of  The  Antipon  Company, 
13,  Olmar  street,  London,  S.E. 
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Ltd.,  the  owners  of  tlie  patents  for  a  new  form  of  lamp 
which  has  special  qualities  in  projecting  a  fog  penetrat¬ 
ing  light.  Other  advantages  are  the  elumination  of 
heavy  shadows,  and  the  abolition  of  reflectors,  dirt, 
smell,  or  smoke.  The  lamp  has  already  Avon  wide 
recognition  for  motoring,  and  the  company  proposes  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness  by  adapting  it  to  a  large 
variety  of  industrial  purposes. 


“ViGiLiNT’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stools  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  mahe  am  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stochs  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  {one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stochs)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address ,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

'  6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Kail  ways. 

Pope. — You  might  make  a  better  selection,  say  North-Eastern 
Ordinary  or  Great  Northern  Deferred.  Puzzled. — Your  figures 
are  not  quite  correct.  The  dividend  for  the  corresponding  period 
(viz.,  the  June  half  of  1908)  was  only  at  the  rate  of  1|  per  cent, 
on  the  Second  Preference.  For  the  half-year  just  ended  the 
dividend  on  the  Seconds  should  be  raised  to  2|  or  3  per  cent.. 
There  is  a  sporting  chance  of  the  full  rate  being  paid  in  respect 
of  the  whole  year,  but,  of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
definite  prediction.  Paterfamilias. — The  line  runs  through  a, 
rich  district,  is  strongly  backed,  and  ought,  if  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  he  fulfilled,  to  commence  paying  dividends  on  the  preference 
in  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  I  pointed  out  the  speculative 
attractions  of  the  shares  some  months  ago,  when  they  stood  at 
about  13s.  They  are  still  a  fairly  promising  purchase. 

Mines. 

White  Ifussar. — Dividend  prospects  are  poor  just  now,  but  the 
abates  may  have  some  improvement  eventually.  Thurl. — Hold, 
but  do  not  buy  more.  M .  II. — Keep  these.  Elmina. — The  syndi¬ 
cate  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  last  year.  Doddles. — 1  and  2. 
There  is  no  immediate  hurry  to  rush  into  the  market.  City 
Deep  and  Amalgamated  might  be  bought  on  a  moderate  decline. 
3.  These  shares  may  not  have  much  rise  until  the  expected 
resumption  of  activity  in  the  autumn;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  special  reason  to  fear  a  pronounced  set-back  just 
yet.  Greenhorn. — 1.  City  Deep  are  a  hopeful  lock-up,  but  may 
be  picked  up  cheaper  by  watching  your  opportunity.  2.  I  cio 
not  know  the  syndicate.  3.  See  last  part  of  answer  to  “  Doddles.” 
Hoiatius. — 1-3.  These  are  a  A'ery  speculative  lot,  and  it  Avould 
be  better  to  exchange  into  something  more  promising.  4  and  5. 
There  is  no  hurry  to  sell  these,  but  I  do  not  look  for  much  early 
rise.  6.  See  answer  to  “White  Hussar.”  1.  These  are  a  passable 
lock-up.  Meg. — I  should  not  he  surprised  to  hear  of  a  email 
dividend  at  tlie  end  of  this  year.  Cochrane. — The  favourable 
rumours  have  been  officially  denied,  and  I  do  not  care  for  the 
shares.  Cautious. — I  do  not  care  to  recommend  any  of  these  at 
present.  Jacobus. — Keep  Zinc  Preference  for  dividends. 
Saumur—No.  4  are  hardly  worth  keeping,  but  the  others  are  fair 
holdings.  Z.  C.  M. — 1.  IZinc  Ordinary  are  a  hopeful  lock-up, 
although,  of  course,  they  may  have  temporary  relapses  before  the 
dividend  stage  is  reached,  tAVO  years  or  eo  from  now.  2.  These 
shares  are  highly  speculative.  Zingari .  — I vanhees  and  El  Oros 
for  immediate  dividends,  and  Roodepcort  United,  Knight  Cen¬ 
trals,  and  City  Deep  for  good  dividends  in  a  year  or  tAVO.  Dal- 
rigdo. — A  hopeful  speculation,  not  an  “  investment.” 

Mixed  Securities. 

Geraldine.— 1.  Randfonteins  are  a  sound  lock-up,  hut  may  sag 
in  the  immediate  future.  2  and  3.  I  do  not  recommend  the  bonds 
or  either  firm.  The  National  Share  Exchange  is  a  bucket-shop, 
against  which  I  have  uttered  many  warnings.  Narcissus. — 1.  A 
sound  investment,  which  you  ought  to  hold.  See  last  Aveek  s 
article  Avitli  regard  to  investments  yielding  4  to  5  per  cent.  2. 
Keep  Ivanhoes,  but  secure  profits  on  the  others,  with  the  idea  of 
buying  back  cheaper.  Black.— You  ought  not  to  part  Avith  your 
present  stocks,  which  are  excellent  holdings.  Nos.  4  and  5  are 
both  risky.  With  regard  to  6,  Argentine  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent,  bonds,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half,  per 
Cent.  Prior  Liens  and  Manila  Railway  Four  par  Cent.  “  B  ” 
Debentures  might  suit.  Killaloc  and  C'arslairs.  'See  list  of  4  to 


5  per  cent,  stocks  given-  in  last  week's  article  headed  “  Stocks  for 
Women.”  Itiches. — If  you  are  content  Avith  a  low  rate  of  interest 
by  all  means  act  on  your  suggestion  and  divide  the  money  between 
Consols  and  Canadian  Pacific  Debentures.  You  could  hardly  have 
anything  safer.  Mexico. — 1.  The  company  has  yet  to  prove  itself, 
but  it  appears  to  start  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  2.  Not  of 
necessity,  but  the  company  laws  of  New  Jersey  are  by  no  means 
as  stringent  as  they  might  be.  3.  There  ought  not  to  be  much 
doubt  about  the  company’s  ability  to  pay  its  debenture  interest 
when  the  guarantee  expires,  providing  nothing  serious  occurs  t  > 
check  the  general  progress  of  the  country.  Ravil. — Sorry,  but 
I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  first  three  in  your  list.  Keep  4,  6,  and 
9  as  investments.  No.  5  is  doubtful,  but  the  company  appears 
to  he  slowly  pulling  round,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  retain  the 
debentures.  Nos.  8  and  12  should  go  better  as  trade  revives. 
Nos,  7,  10,  and  11,  especially  the  first  two,  are  speculative,  but 
the  general  market  outlook  is  now  bright,  and  the  stocks  might 
be  saleable  to  better  advantage  later  on.  See  Rule  2.  Depot. 

No.  1  and  2  are  sound  investments  and  worth  keeping.  No.  o 
at  present  is  valueless.  With  regard  to  4,  see  list  given  in  last 
week’s  article  headed  “Stocks  for  Women.”  S  tod  ham. — They  are 
a  decidedly  questionable  lob.  No®.  1  and  3  havo  had  a  chequered 
career  and  I  should  sell.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  2,  and 
Avould  get  out.  There  is  no  market  for  the  other  three,  and 
practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  concern  here.  If  you  have 
any  papers  relating  to  them  I  should  like  to  see  them.  Novice. 
Nos.  4,  6,  and  7  are  perhaps  the  pick.  Other  suitable  selections 
would  be  Japanese  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds,  Argentine 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds, -Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent-.  Pref.,  and  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  an  i 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  Lindoro.  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
both  good  selections  and  worth  retaining.  With  regard  to  3,  I 
would  refer  you  to  my  article  of  last  week,  which  you  doubtless 
have  already  read.  Major,  Particle. — I  do  net  recommend  them 
or  any  other  outside  brokers.  2.  Yes.  3.  It  is  of  a  speculative 
kind,  but  6  per  cent  necessarily  entails  risk.  Tahuna—  1.  At  the 
present  price  better  hold.  2.  Most  of  them  are  safe  enough,  bub 
the  low  yields  make  any  substantial  rise  unlikely.  3.  Such  a 
recovery  is  possible.  Snap. — I  do  not  think  the  position  is 

sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  a  sale  of  such  well-secured  invest¬ 
ments  Robert  —The  external  bonds  are  free  from  Japanese  taxes, 
but  subject,  like  all  other  foreign  bonds,  to  English  income  tax. 
Channel.- A  sound  lot  and  I  would  keep  them  all  Fredag.  — 

1  The  list  given  in  last  week’s  article,  which  you  have  already 
seen  should  provide  you  Avith  suitable  selections.  2.  As  regards 
the  odd  £1  000  you' have  set  apart  for  speculating  with,  you 
mi2ht  put.  it  into*  City  Deep  in  hope  of  a  substantial  profit  in  a 
vear  or  so  Job  Lot.—  Nos.  2  and  3  are  very  fair  investments. 
No  6  is  strangely  low  in  price,  hut  the  company  lias  not  yet 
settled  down  to  work,  and  on  the  present  available  information 
it  Avould  be  premature  to  realise.  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  your  other  holdings,  and  think  you  should  sell.  No  8  1  have 
not  seen  a  recent  price  for.  Mater.— 1.  Have  nothing  to  do  with, 
this  or  any  other  skating  rink  company.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
bad  time  for  shareholders  in  these  concerns  Avhen  the  craze  dies 
away.  2  and  3.  Apparently  obscure  concerns.  I  cannot  find 
them  mentioned  in  the  standard  reference  works.  4.  these 
shares  have  already  had  a  good  rise,  but  may  improve  later  on  it 
developments  keep  favourable.  5.  I  am  unable  to  vouch  for 
its  opinions  With  regard  to  the  circulars,  I  am  atraid  there  is 
no  way  of  stopping  the  traffic.  The.  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
Vmrn  fPpm — or  send  one  to  me. 


Miscellaneous. 

Minette. — 1-  There  is  not  much  margin  behind  them,  but  the 
position  does  not  appear  to  Avarranit  a  sale  at  the  existing  price. 
Ybur  other  shares  are  a  distinctly  poor  lot,  and  unless  you  are 
willing  to  wait  indefinitely  on  the  off-chance  of  a  recovery,  it 
might  be  best  to  make  a  clean  sweep  now  and  reinvest  in  some 
some  good  interest-paying  security.  Nemo.— lb  would  be  invidious 
on  my  part  to  make  such  a  selection.  I  am  unable  to  vouch 
for  the  journal  you  name.  Samhev.  I  see  no  attraction  in  such 
gambles,  and,  moreover,  dealings  in  these  tickets  are  illegal  in 
this  country  Har court. — Better  cut,  and  for  the  future  leave 
outside  brokers  alone,  K.  Z  — At  present  I  believe  they  are 
valueless;  prospective  value  extremely  dubious  Cantab—  Yes, 
a  first-class  bank.  Cleeve.- Both  very  fair  selections  of  their 
class.  A.  IF.— It  is  hardly  a  first-class  institution  of  the  kind, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending  it. 
Cinematograph. — The  company  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
acquainted  the  Press  with  its  doings.  Nettle  Brose.— You  do  nob 
Hate  whether  you  ask  as  a  holder  or  a  prospective  purchaser. 
Nos  2  and  4  are  the  pick,  and  Avould  make  excellent  investments. 
I  do  not.  care  particularly  for  3,  but  No.  1  should  be  worth  buy- 
in  t,  for  mixing  purposes.  Killie.—l.  Better  sell  in  view  of  the 
report  2  Decidedly  speculative.  3.  A  well-secured  industrial. 
4  Yes  5  It  is  a  big  premium,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it 
would  not  be  well  -to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  secure  your 
profit.  Goldfinch.— 1  and  4.  The  position  is  Arery  uncertain  but 
for  the  present  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  do  except  hold  and 
await  events.  2  and  3.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  firm,  or 
the  stocks  recommended.  The  former  I  have  had  occasion  to 
repeatedly  criticise  for  months  past,  77.  O  h.  lou  might  sell 
1  and  keep  the  others.  With  regard  to  5,  I  would  suggest  the 
Five  per  Cent,  Preferred  shares  of  the  Mortgage  Company  of 
Egypt.  F.  C..  Cleclhorpes. — -I  do  not  recommend  it.  Agricola. 
— 1  Such  delays  are  not  unusual,  and  you  are  not  prejudiced 
against  dealing  with  the  shares  in  any  way  after  you  have 
had  the  certified  transfers.  2  and  3.  You  will  have  to  make 
innuiries  locally  as  to  the  standing  of  the  firm.  4  They  are  a 
well-known  firm  of  Stock  Exchange  brokers.  5.  The  rules  are, 
I  presume,  substantially  the  same.  . 

VIGILANT. 
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INSURANCE. 

THE  HOCK  AND  THE  LAW  UNION. 

HAVE  been  reading  with  considerable  interest  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Rock  Life 
Assurance  Company  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
who  had  before  them  the  question  of  the  Rock  being 
taken  over  by  the  Law  Union.  He  said  that  one  reason 
for  this  step  was  the  desirability  of  avoiding  the  exces¬ 
sive  expenditure  involved  in  obtaining  new  business  by 
a  company  of  the  comparatively  moderate  size  of  the 
Rock  in  competition  with  much  larger  companies.  This 
competition  acted  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  policy- 
holders’  bonus  and  the  shareholders’  dividends.  I 
wonder  what  is  the  polite  thing  to  say  about  a  statement 
of  this  sort?  The  relative  sizes  of  the  Rock  and  of 
other  companies  have  really  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  matter  ;  there  are  plenty  of  life  offices  which  are 
smaller  than  the  Rock  which  are  doing  excellently  well 
for  their  policy-holders.  The  Rock,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  giving  shockingly  poor  results  to  the  assured, 
and  naturally  finds  it  difficult  to  get  the  best  men  to 
work  for  it  on  moderate  terms,  and  to  persuade  intelli¬ 
gent  people  to  take  its  policies.  The  society  is  abun¬ 
dantly  sound,  but  otherwise,  and  in  comparison  with 
first-class  companies,  is  a  hopeless  failure,  for  which  the 
directors  must  be  content  to  take  responsibility.  Every¬ 
body  concerned  knows  that  the  affairs  of  the'  Rock  have 
been  badly  muddled,  and  that  is  why  it  is  being  taken 
over.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  object  there  can  be  in 
pretending  that  the  amalgamation  is  due  to  the  Rock 
not  being  big  enough  to  stand  alone. 

The  second  reason  given  by  the  chairman  is  that  the 
public  are  inclined  to  transact  all  their  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  single  company.  This  is  true  enough,  and 
sensible  enough,  of  all  forms  of  business  except  life 
assurance,  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  many  people 
select  the  life  office  in  which  they  are  assured  because 
they  already  have  a  fire  policy  in  the  same  company. 
If  they  do  adopt  this  course,  it  is  foolish  of  them, 
because,  speaking  generally,  life  offices  which  do  nothing 
but  life  assurance  give  better  results  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  than  companies  which  transact  fire  and  other 
forms  of  insurance  as  well.  There  are  some  fire  com¬ 
panies  which  are  also  excellent  life  offices,  but  there 
is  reason  for  thinking  that  as  fire  and  other  forms  of 
insurance  earn  bigger  dividends  for  shareholders  than 
can  be  obtained  from  life  assurance,  the  latter  branch 
of  the  business  receives  less  attention  from  the  directors 
and  managers  than  the  larger  dividend-paying  depart¬ 
ments. 

Then  the  chairman  talks  of  the  economy  of  employing 
one  set  of  agents  for  getting  both  kinds  of  business.  It 
may  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  facts  in 
no  way  indicate  that  it  is  the  case.  It  may  be  that  the 
branch  managers  and  agents  of  companies  doing  all 
classes  of  insurance  business  pay  less  attention  to  the 
life  business  than  the  other  branches,  but,  taking  the 
insurance  companies  in  groups,  the  fact  remains  that 
those  offices  which  do  life  assurance  alone  give  the  best 
results  to  the  holders  of  life  policies. 

I  am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Post  Magazine  gives  the  full  report  of  the  chairman’s 
speech,  he  is  putting  forward,  as  the  excuse  for 
amalgamation,  reasons  which  are  not  valid  reasons,  and 
ignoring  the  effective  reason,  which  is  the  muddle  that 
the  directors  have  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  Rock. 

The  Chairman  went  on  in  due  course  to  explain  what 
a  fine  thing  the  amalgamation  wms  going  to  be  for  the 
existing  policy-holders  and  annuitants  in  the  Rock.  He 
explained  that  the  R,ock  Life  fund  was  to  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  other  funds  of  the  Law  Union,  and  be 
closed  to  fresh  assurances,  except  so  far  as  the  Law 
Union  might  find  it  convenient  to  use  this  fund  for 
reassurance  purposes.  The  life  fund  of  the  Rock  has 
been  used  in  times  gone  by  to  buy  up  half  the  share 
capital,  thus  tending  to  mitigate  the  disadvantages  of 
a  life  office  with  proprietors’  funds  of  practically 
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£1,000,000.  For  a  life  office  to  have  a  share  capital  of 
this  amount  is  a  superfluous  incubus  ;  it  does  not  help 
the  security  one  iota,  and  means  that  for  the  share¬ 
holders  to  get  decent  dividends  the  policy-holders  must 
receive  poor  bonuses.  In  1864  the  Rock  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  was  supplemented  by  another  Act 
of  1889,  authorising  the  life  fund  to  be  invested  in  the 
share  capital  of  the  company,  and  half  the  share  capital 
is  now  owned  by  the  life  fund.  In  the  deal  with  the 
Law  Union  the  policy-holders,  who  are  half  propi’ietors 
in  the  Rock,  are  calmly  wiped  out  in  their  capacity  as 
proprietors,  and  thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  assured 
have  been  badly  treated,  first  in  being  made  to  buy  the 
shares  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  securities  held  against 
them,  and,  secondly,  in  being  deprived  of  the  shares 
after  a  lot  of  the  policy-holders’  money  has  been  applied 
in  writing  down  the  cost  of  the  shares  to  the  life  assur¬ 
ance  fund.  The  muddles  and  misfortunes  of  the  past 
have  in  both  ways  been  paid  for  by  the  policy-holders. 

The  chairman  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  policy¬ 
holders  would  gain  by  having  their  security  increased. 
He  would  have  rightly  resented  anybody  who  questioned 
the  security  of  the  policy-holders  in  the  Rock  in  times 
gone  by,  and  to  ask  the  policy-holders  to  be  grateful  for 
additional  security  is  to  invite  them  to  say  “  Thank  you  ” 
for  nothing.  Then  the  assured  are  told  that  their  liabili¬ 
ties  are  diminished,  because  they  would  be  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  for  losses  which  might  be  in¬ 
curred  in  other  branches  of  the  company’s  business.  In 
1898  the  Rock  started  an  accident  and  workmen's  com¬ 
pensation  department,  which  it  has  contrived  to  run  at 
a  loss,  and  it  is  presumably  to  this  exploit  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  that  the  chairman  is  referring.  It  may  be  urged  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  employment  of  life  assurance  funds 
for  running  an  accident  business  is  a  mistake,  and  it 
may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  most  old-estab¬ 
lished  insurance  companies  contrive  to  conduct  their 
business  at  a  profit. 

It  appears  that  the  Rock  fund  is  to  be  managed  at  a 
cost  to  the  policy-holders  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
paid  each  year,  plus  per  cent,  of  the  annuities  paid, 
plus  one-sixth  of  the  profits.  A  great  part  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  life  office  is  concerned  with  getting  new 
business,  and  the  cost  of  managing  the  old  business  is 
extremely  small.  At  the  last  valuation  of  the  Rock  the 
surplus  was  £180,462,  one-sixth  of  which  is  £30,077. 
The  premium  income  received  during  the  five  years  was 
£1,009,878,  ten  per  cent,  of  which  is  £100,988.  The 
annuities  paid  during  the  five  years  were  £164,619,  of 
which  per  cent,  is  £4,115.  '  Thus  on  the  basis  on 
which  the  Rock  fund  is  to  be  worked  by  the  Law  Union 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  five  years  would  be 
£135,180,  or  13.4  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  To 
charge  a  life  assurance  fund  that  is  simply  being  wound 
up  a  rate  of  expenditure  of  this  character  is  preposterous, 
considering  that  there  are  a  great  many  companies  doing 
a  large  new  business  which  spend  a  much  smaller  per¬ 
centage  than  this  on  management.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  policy-holders  have  to  be  consulted  in  this 
matter  or  not,  but  if  they  are  I  think  it  is  a  matter  to 
which  they  ought  to  take  the  strongest  possible  excep¬ 
tion  :  they  are  half-proprietors  of  the  Rock,  and  as  such 
ought  to  have  at  least  half  the  say  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  agreement  should  be  confirmed.  Who  repre¬ 
sented  the  policy-holders  at  the  meeting  of  proprietors  I 
do  not  know.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  reasonably  certain, 
which  is  that  if  the  Rock  is  to  be  taken  over  at  all — 
and  quite  possibly  the  failures  of  the  past  make  this 
course  advisable — much  better  terms  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

My  point  of  view  in  dealing  with  insurance  matters  is 
always  that  of  the  policy-holders,  so  I  will  pass  by  with¬ 
out  comment  the  terms  which  are  offered  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Rock  other  than  the  assured  members 
who  between  them  own  half  the  shares.  It  is  relevant 
to  point  out  that  the  Rock  is  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
company  which  is  on  the  downgrade  as  a  life  office,  as 
indicated  by  the  bonuses  declared  at  the  last  two  valua¬ 
tions.  They  were  much  less  in  1904  than  in  1899,  and 
much  smaller  in  1899  than  in  1894  and  1889.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Rock  said  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  directors,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  they  had 
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all  consented  to  continue  their  services  in  the  interests 
of  the  new  company.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  board-room 
of  the  Law  Union  is  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Robert  Stirling,  the  manager  of  the  Rock,  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Law  Union  and  Crown  until  1905, 
when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Rock,  becoming 
manager  of  the  Rock  last  year.  He  is  to  become 
deputy  general  manager  of  the  Law  Union  and  Rock 
and  to  succeed  the  present  manager  of  the  Law  Union 
as  general  manager  of  the  combined  company. 

Amalgamations  between  insurance  companies  are 
generally  disliked  in  the  insurance  world,  sometimes 
for  reasons  which  I  do  not  share ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  amalgamation  between  the  Law  Union 
and  the  Rock  I  fail  to  see  how  anybody  can  regard  it  in 
a  favourable  light.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  transaction 
'  that  is  fitting  for  the  termination  of  the  history  of  the 
Rock,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  century, 
and  which,  if  far  from  successful,  has  always  had  an 
honourable  name. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

II.  A.  H. — The  company  is  quite  sound.  Doubtless  the  policy 
is  on  the  deferred  bonus  plan,  which  is  the  reason  why  no  bonus 
has  been  declared  hitherto.  Desideratum. — It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  company  is  in  difficulties ;  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion, 
of  it.  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  find,  out  how  many  bonds 
have  been  issued.  Shakey.—A  think  you  should  be  able  to  sell 
your  shares ;  perhaps  the  manager  of  the  company  could  tell  you 
of  a  buyer.  If  you  have  an  endowment  assurance  policy,  and 
;  have  had  it  long,  it  would  be  well  to  continue  paying  premiums. 
If  you  have  merely  an  endowment  certificate  it  is  doubtful  wis- 
•  dom  to  keep  on  paying  unless  you  have  already  done  so  for 
several  years.  Buxtonian. — The  temperance  section  of  the  U.K.T. 
is  best  for  all  three  policies.  The  Legal  and  General  is  second- 
•best  for  both  endowments,  but  the  general  section  of  the  U.K.T. 
is  second-best  for  whole  life.  The  Scottish  Amicable  is  the  least 
good  of  the  three,  except  that  for  the  shorter  term  endowment 
assurance  it  is  better  than  the  general  section  of  the  U.K.T. 
Probably  the  colonial  office,  though  very  good,  will  be  less  good 
than  the  other  offices  you  ask  about.  A.  R. — National  Mutual  of 
Australasia,  or  Scottish  Union  and  National.  ,7.  Pen. — ■ 
Alliance,  Ocean,  and  Royal  Exchange  are  all  excellent;  so 
is  fhe  Railway  Passengers.  You  can  do  better  than  the 
other  company  you  mention.  If  you  obtain  prospectuses  you  will 
■  see  the  exact  cost.  Probably  you  cannot  insure  unless  you  are 
■.  earning  an  income.  Sceptical. — I  think  the  financial  position  of 
the  Association  is  sound,  but  .some  of  its  contracts  are  by  no 
means  .good.  General. — I  can  scarcely  recommend  you  to  repre¬ 
sent  either  of  the  companies  you  inquire  about.  G.  T .  W., 
Devonport. — I  am  afraid  you  have  no  legal  claim-  of  any  kind 
against  the  company,  which  is  within  its  rights  in  refusing  to 
refund  any  of  the  money  you  have  paid.  "  British  Guiana. — 
The.  Equitable  is  the  best  for  your  purpose.  Both  the  other  com¬ 
panies  are  sound,  but  not  nearly  so  good.  Donegal.— I  am 

interested  in  what  you  say.  All  the  companies  on  your  list  are 
quite  sound,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  the  results  they  give,  and  are 
by  no  means  appropriate  for  general  recommendation ;  No.  5 
gives  poor  results;  No.  12  is  not  now  so  good  as  14;  No.  16 
is  only  good  for  the  purpose  you  mention  and  for  annuities ; 
Nos.  18  and  21  and  No.  10  now  give  very  moderate  bonuses;  and 
No.  23  is  useless  considering  you  have  No.  28  on  your  list. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 
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Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

A  Year  of  Record  Receipts. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Ltd.,  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  Mr.  Herbert  Bennett  (the  Chairman)  presiding.  The 
following  is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  :  — 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Herbert  Royle)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  auditors’  report. 

The  Chairman  then  said  :  Before  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts  and  payment  of  the  dividends  proposed,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  of  this  company  upon 
the  satisfactory  state  of  their  business,  for  notwithstanding  the 
universal  depression  in  trade,  the  receipts  of  this  establishment 
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for  the  year  are  larger,  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  hotel  affords  luxurious  accommoda¬ 
tion  second  to  none  in  London,  while  the  position  (the  house  being 
practically  in  Hyde  Park  itself,  and  in  the  most  fashionable  part 
thereof),  is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  all  London ;  so  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  secure  the  patronage  of  those  who 
appreciate  luxurious  comfort,  exceptional  quietude,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  locality.  In  referring  to  the  figures,  I  may  state  that 
the  company  was  formed  in  Steptember,  1902,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  to  earn  considerable  profits.  For  many  years  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  have  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares, 
although  we  have  earned  and  could  have  distributed  considerably 
more.  On  the  present  occasion  6  per  cent,  is  recommended,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  have  accumulated  the  very  considerable  sum, 
the  cany  forward  of  £25,958  being  £5,000  more  than  it  was  last 
year.  The  Chairman  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts. 

This  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  William  Harris  was  re-elected  a  director,  and  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  Price  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  were  re-elected. 

The  British  Empire  Trust  Company,  Ltd, 
Satisfactory  Results. 

The  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
British  Empire  Trust  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  Aber- 
corn  Rooms,  Liverpool  Street  Hotel,  on  Monday,  July  26,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Horne-Payne  (the  Chairman,  of  the  Company)  presiding. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  :  Gentlemen,  It  is  not  often  that  the  directors  of  a  financial 
corporation  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  such  a  satisfactory 
report  to  the  shareholders  as  the  report  which  is  in  your  hands 
to-day;  and  I  think  we  may  congratulate  you,  and  you  must  con¬ 
gratulate  us  on  the  results  of  our  labours.  To  have  secured  profits 
of  18  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed  is  no  mean  achievement, 
especially  as  I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  been  secured  by  most 
conservative  and  cautious  methods.  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  not 
expect  to  repeat  frequently  the  results  of  the  past  year,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  one  somewhat  exceptionally  favourable  to  our 
business,  and  we  now  have  a  larger  capital  to  show  earnings  on, 
but  I  may  point  out  that  if  we  should  do  only  half  as  well  in  the 
future  as  we  have  done  this  year,  you  will  have  no  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  I  think  that,  without  indiscretion,  I  may  tell  you  that 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  business  which,  we  have  already  done 
in  the  current  year,  and  that  it  bids  fair  to  show  almost  as  good 
results  as  the  past.  One  or  two  such  years  as  these  must  have 
a  very  marked  and  permanent  effect  on  the'  future  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  by  building  up  a  large  reserve  to  increase  its  earnings  and 
credit,  which,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  £350,000  and  reserve 
£45,000,  is  already  well  established.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
our  business-  and  our  investments  are  too-  much  confined  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  We  are  now  devoting  more  time  and  energy 
to  developing  the  business  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which 
are  offering  more  and  more  attractive  conditions  for  investment, 
but  the  fact  is  that-  up  to  the  present  Canada  has  offered  by  far 
the  greatest  attractions  'to  investors  of  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  we  have  what  I  may  describe  as  perfect  facilities  for  carrying 
on  our  business  in  connection  with  that  great  country.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written,  and  more  said,  and  a  great  deal  of  unrest 
and  anxiety  stirred  up  amongst  investors  about  the  large  amount 
of  money  raised  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  Canada.  I  wish  I  could  give  the  people  who  talk  and 
write  thus  the  benefit  of  my  experience  and  my  knowledge  of 
Canada,  derived  from  close  personal  association  with  the  opening 
up  of  the  country,  and  its  marvellous  commercial  development 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  During  our  financial  year  there  was 
raised  in  London  by  public  issue  approximately  £186,000,000. 
From  this  deduct  £28, 500', 000  devoted  to  home  investment,  and 
we  have  £157,500,000  invested,  outside  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year.  Off  course,  the  £28,500,-000,  £10,000,000  of  which  went 
into  public  securities  and  £18,500,000  into  commercial  undertak¬ 
ings,  represents  -only  a  trifling  portion  of  the  money  invested  at 
home,  as  the  great  bulk  of  capital  invested  at  home  is  not  raised 
by  public  issue  in  London,  but  through  other  channels  all  over  the 
country.  Of  the  £157,500,000  invested  outside  the  United  King¬ 
dom  £91,000,000  was  sent  to  foreign  countries,  including 
£17,000,000  to  the  United  States,  and  only  £66,000.000  was  in¬ 
vested  in  the  whole  British  Empire.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs, 
which  demands  thought  and  action  from  all  of  us.  To  continue  to 
supply  funds  more  readily  for  the  development  of  foreign  countries 
than  for  the  development  of  our  own  Empire,  of  our  own  political 
and  national  strength  and  even  existence,  is  nothing  less  than 
national  lunacy.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  power¬ 
ful  machinery  for  investment  is  associated  now.  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  hundred  years,  with  foreign  investments,  and  this  brings 
great  influences  into  play,  not  only  to  raise  capital  for  foreign 
countries,  but  also,  following  the  laws  of  competition,  to  disparage 
investment  within  the  Empire.  Of  the  £66,000,000-  invested 
throughout  the  Empire,  Canada  received  £30.500,000’.  More  than 
half  of  this  sum,  £16,000,000,  was  raised  directly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  off  maturing  loans,  which  have  carried  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  that  now  paid.  A1  .further  £1,500,000  was  raised  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  £3,700,000  by  the 
principal  cities ;  the  remaining  £9,300,000  by  railways  and  electric 
railways  and  various  industrial  undertakings.  £30,000,000  ster¬ 
ling  in  one  year  may  sound  a  lot-  of  money  for  a.  young  country  to 
make  itself  responsible  for,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  large — indeed, 
it  seems  very  small — when  we  consider  that  in  that  same  one  year 
that  young  country’s  mineral  production  exceeded  £17,000,000  ster¬ 
ling,  the  fisheries  produced  about  £5,000.000  sterling — they  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  £5,000,000  in  1907,  and  for  1908  figures  are  not 
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yet  available — her  exported  lumber  yielded  over  £2,000,000,  and 
her  27,500,000  acres  of  field  crops  yielded  a  harvest  which,  com¬ 
puted  at  average  local  market  prices,  was  worth  over  £86,000,000 
— in  other  words,  the  country  which,  has  had  the  audacity  to 
raise  £30,000,000  of  capital  produced  from  its  natural  resources 
something  over  £110,000,000  sterling,  and  I  think  you  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  shares  in  any  commercial  undertaking  show¬ 
ing  such  results,  and  that  the  public  credit  of  that  commercial 
undertaking  would  stand  very  high,  and  it  would  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  raising  all  the  fresh  capital  it  required  in  London. 
Canada  has  not  yet  realty  begun  to  exploit  her  natural  wealth  ;  so 
fat  she  lias  done  little  more  than  scratch  on  the  surface.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  unless  something  most  unfore¬ 
seen  and  unforeseeable  occurs,  Canada  will  have  a  wonderful  and 
record  crop  this  year,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  its  value  will 
exceed  £100‘,(XX),(X)0  Sterling.  Whether  you  look  at  the  coalfields 
of  Eova  Scotia,  the  great  asbestos  fields  of  Quebec,  the  iron, 
silver,  and  nickel  of  North  Ontario,  the  petroleum  and  coal  of 
Alberta,  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  of  British  Columbia,  the  agri¬ 
culture,  lumber,  fishing,  or  fruit  of  the  whole  country,  the  indus¬ 
tries  are  but  beginning,  and  it  is  no  prophecy,  but  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty,  to  foretell  that  they  will  all  double  in  value  in 
every  decade  of  this  century.  As  to  the  companies  with  which 
we  are  immediately  connected,  they  are  one  and  all  prospering 
exceedingly. 

The  Chairman  then  referred  in  detail  to  the  company’s  various 
interests,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  :  I  do  not  regret  the  large  sum 
of  money  which  is  being  invested  in  Canada;  my  only  regret  is 
that  more  English  capital  does  not  find  its  way  into  sound  Cana¬ 
dian  enterprises,  as  distinct  from  loans,  so  that  my  countrymen 
may  benefit  in  the  future,  as  largely  as  the  Americans,  from  the 
marvellous  natural  resources  of  the  country.  I  regret  that  you 
shareholders  of  the  British  Empire  Trust  Company  cannot  one 
and  all  go  and  travel  through  the  Dominion  and  see  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  It  is  travel  that  is  needed.  The  Americans  travel, 
and  they  invest,  and  our  papers  are  full  of  the  Americanisation  of 
Canada.  With  more  travel  we  should  have  less  nonsense  written 
and  talked.  We  spend  money  freely  to  equip  our  children  to  earn 
their  livings  and  make  their  way  in  life.  There  is  no  education 
which  will  better  equip  a  man  for  any  of  the  walks  of  life  in  the 
future  than  a  year  properly  spent  in  travelling  through  the  Empire. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  I  do  not  say  that  all  Cana¬ 
dian  investments  are  sound ;  I,  unfortunately,  know  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  that  very  grave  and  serious  mistakes  have  been  and 
are  being  made;  but  it  is  no  part  of  my  dutv  to  disparage  other 
men’s  enterprises  and  property.  The  British  Empire  Trust  pro¬ 
vides  you  the  means  of  selecting  good  investments — follow  the 
Trust,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  go  far  wrong. 

The  Hon.  M.  R.  Gifford,  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  dividends  as  recommended  were 
approved. 

•  .  i 

General  Motor  Cab  Company.  I 

Results  of  Working  up  to  Expectations — Issue  of  Debentures. 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  issued  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  General  Motor  Cab'  Company  :  — 

“32,  Old  Jewrv,  London,  E.C., 

“  July,  1909. 

“  The  board  of  directors  of  the  General  Motor  Cab  Company, 
Limited,  consider  ,it  advisable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  share¬ 
holders  some  definite  and  authentic  information  concerning  the 
working  of  the  company  since  the  commencement  of  the  current 
financial  year.  .  They  -consider  they  are  justified  In  stating  that 
the  working  of  the  business  has  been  up-  to  their  expectations,  and 
that  the  financial  year  which  is  about  to  terminate  should  prove  a 
satisfactory  one  to  the  shareholders  generally.  The  average 
number  of  cabs  in  circulation  during  the  month  of  August,  1908 
(the  first  month  of  the  current  financial  year),  was  986,  the 
average  receipts  per  cab  per  day  £1  12s.  lid.,  and  the  total 
receipts  for  the  month  £50,264  10s.  8d.  The  average  number  of 
cabs  in  circulation  for.  the  month  of  January,  1909,  was  1,225,  the 
average  receipts  per  cab  per  day  £1  9s.  3d. j  and  the  total  receipts 
for  the  month  £54,663  7s.  The  average  number  of  cabs  in  circu¬ 
lation  during  the  month  of  June,  1909,  was  1,501,  the  average 
receipts  per  cab  per  day  £1  17s.  6d.,  and  the  total  receipts  for 
the  month  £84,559  12s..  8d.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Charron  ‘  Luxe  ’  cars.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
company  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  financial  year — - 
the  date  on  which  the  amalgamation  with  the  United  Motor  Cab 
Company,  Limited,  took  place — to  July  10,  1909,  were 

£738,402  2s.  4d.,  or  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  for  both  the  United  and  General  Motor  Cab  Companies, 
of  £275,630  4s.  7d.  The  total  share  capital  of  the  company  is 
£1,006,000,  of  which  £817,412  have  been  issued,  leaving  £188,588 
in  the  treasury. 

“  Since  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  the  business 
has  shown,  steady  progress,  and  for  the  first  six  months — i.e., 
from  August  1  to  January  31 — the  auditors  of  the  company  have 
certified  that  the  net  profits  amount  to  £101,952  18s.  6d.'  This 
is  after  getting  aside  all  allowances  for  the  proper  depreciation 
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of  the  plant  and  machinery,  upkeep,  and  all  standing  charges, 
but  before  setting  aside  the  special  reserve  against  rolling-stock 
— r.e.,  against  the  cabs.  The  directors  desire  to  draw  the  special 
attention  of  the  shareholders  to  this  question  of  depreciation. 
Under  the  rules,  of  the  London  Police  Department  licences  for 
cabs  are  only  given  for  one  year  at  a  time,  and  no  cabs  are 
relicensed  for  a  new  period  unless  both  machinery  and  the  body 
are  in  what  might  be  termed  a  first  condition,  of  efficiency.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  that  before  a  cab  is  presented  to  the 
authorities  for  relicensing  every  portion  of  it  is  overhauled.  The 
maintenance  which  necessarily  arises  offsets  the  depreciation. 
At  the  same  time,. the  directors  have  considered  it  advisable  to 
set  aside,  in  addition  to  this  exhaustive  maintenance,  an  extra 
special  reserve  amounting  to  one-sixth  the  value  of  each  cab 
for  the  period  which,  it  is  in  use  each  year ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  complete  maintenance,  the  company  will  have  made,  at 
the  end  of  the  six  years,  a  special  reserve  which  will  cover  the 
entire  original  cost  of  the  cab,  although  that  cab  may  be  in 
perfect  working  order  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

'  The  shareholders  are  probably  aware  that  the  General  Motor 
Cab  Company,  Limited,,  is  the  pioneer  as  well  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ;  and  it  was  considered 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  interests  of  the  company  gene¬ 
rally  that,  this  pie-eminent  position  should  be  maintained.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  directors  entered  into  commitments 
which  brought  the  rolling  stock  of  the  company  up  to  a  figure 
which  would  give  them  eventually  3,476  cabs.  In  consequence 
of  this,  and  to  enable  the  directors  to  pay  for  these  additional 
cabs,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  an'  issue  of  £400, 000  first 
mortgage  debentures,  which  will  be  repaid  over  six  years  entirely 
out  of  the  special  reserve  above  mentioned,  and  therefore,  it  is 
considered,  without  affecting  in  any  way  the  dividends  which 
will  be  distributed  to  the  shareholders.  This  course  has  been 
considered  preferable  to  a  further  issue  of  capital.  The  3,476 

cabs  above  referred  -to,  together  with  a  certain  number  of 

the  “  voitures  de  luxe”  which  the  company  possesses,  have  cost 
the  company  £1,101,731  0s.  5d.  The  company  has  also  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  freehold  and  leasehold  lands  and  buildings  for 
the  garages,  both  at  Brixton  and  Farm  Lane,  which  are 
undoubtedly  the  finest  garages  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  a 
further  sum  of  £220,597  4s.  3d.,  while  £43,580  is  invested  in 

other  securities,  bringing  the  total  assets  of  the  company  at  the 

present  date  up  to  the  sum  of  £1,365,908  13s.  8d,,  exclusive  of  a 
substantial  sum  represented  by  plant,  machinery,  and  stock,  or 
£548,496  13s.  8d.  in  excess  of  the  total  issued  capital  of  the 
company.  The  present  issue  of  debentures  will  have  the  result, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  'beneficial  to  the  shareholders,  of  en¬ 
abling  the  directors  to  procure  the-  necessary  sums  of  money  to 
pay  the  liabilities  incurred  in  connection  with  the  rolling  stock 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  without  the  issue  of 
additional  capital. 

“  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  directors,  as  the  shareholders 
are  aware,  to  set  aside  the  one-sixth  value  of  each  cab  each 
year,  and  not  to  distribute  this  particular  sum  by  way  of 
dividends.  It  is  this  one-sixth,  therefore,  that  in  the  future  will 
be  utilised  for  the  redemption  of  the  debentures  in  question, 
and  as  this  one-sixth  exceeds  considerably,  and  will  continue  to 
exceed  during  the  next  six  years,  th-e  amount  required  for  the 
annual  redemption  and  interest  on  the  debentures,  it  is  clear 
that  the  dividend  which  the  shareholders  -  will  receive  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  redemption  and  interest  in  question. 
The  directors  havef  by  the  forthcoming  debenture  issue,  assured 
the  financial  questions  relating  to  the  additional  cabs  ordered, 
and.  will  use  every  endeavour  to  have  these  cabs  working  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  the  streets  of  London.  The  debenture 
issue  is  to  be  made  forthwith,  and  the  shareholders  are  entitled 
to  a  preferential  proportionate  allotment  on  'their  applications. 
A  copy  of  the  prospectus,  together  with  an  application  form, 
accompanies  this  circular.  The  whole  of  the  issue  has  been 
guaranteed,  and  the  shareholders  are  therefore  in  any  event 
assured  that  'the  total  amount  of  debentures  will  be  fully  sub¬ 
scribed'.  At  the  same  time  provision  has  been  made  that-  all 
shareholders  who-  send  in  their  applications  so  as  to  reach  tho 
company  cm  or  before  July  29  will  'be .  given  a  preferentia. 
allotment  over  all  other  applicants. 

“  'The  debentures  are  a :  first  mortgage  as  well  as  a  floating 
charge  upon  the  assets  and  properties  of  the  company,  and  are 
divided  into  debentures  of  £20  (5-OOfr. )  each.  They  are  issued  at 
98  per  cent.,  the  interest  running  from  the  dates  of  payment  at 
the  rate  of  5  }ier  cent,  per  annum.  All  the  debentures  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  six  annual  drawings,  commencing  on  August  1,  1910,  so 
that  each  year  one-sixth  of  the  total  issue  of  debentures  will  be 
redeemed  at  105,  or  at  a  premium  of  7  per  cent,  above  the  issue 
price.  September  1  next  has  been  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the 
further  3^  per  cent.,  making  the  fixed  7  per  cent,  in  all,  to  which 
the  preference  shares  are  meantime  entitled,  pending  the 
convening  of  the  general  meeting,  when  the  final  accounts 
for  the  year  -ending  th-e  31st  in-st.  will  have  been  audited. 
The  directors  have  oonside.redi  it  their  .duty  to  give  these 
explanations  to  the  shareholders,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  repeated  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  company,  and 
they  consider  it  their  duty  to  place  the  shareholders  in  full 
possession  oi  all  the  facts  concerning  not  only  the  progress  of 
the  business  itself,  but  the  reasons  for  the  issue  of  debentures 
which,  in  their  opinion,  can  only  have  the  result  of  largely 
improving  the  value  and  position  of  the  company.” 


Why  is  Seeger's  Hair  Dye  like  Mr,  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  ?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. — Proprietors,  JdlNDKS 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
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QUEER  STORY. 

A  GOODWOOD  DELILAH. 

N  the  year  of  grace  186 — ,  the  Goodwood  Meeting, 
regarded  as  a  racing  fixture,  occupied  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  position  from  what  it  does  to-day.  Then  its 
entries  would  be  usually  found  to  include  most  of  the 
crack  horses  in  training,  and  the  sport  was  of  the  very 
best.  The  betting  quotations  for  the  Stewards’  Cup 
and  the  Goodwood  Cup  were  published  in  the  papers 
weeks  beforehand,  and  there  was  a  real  market  in  those 
events,  which  were  often  made  the  subject  of  heavy 
wagering.  But  now,  Ichabod !  The  racing  at  the 
pleasant  Sussex  gathering  has  sunk  to  scarcely  better 
than  second-class.  There-  is  little  betting,  and  that  only 
of  the  post  variety.  Fortunes  are  no  longer  made  and 
lost  there,  as  in  the  spacious  days  of  old.  The  social 
distinction  of  the  meeting,  indeed,  still  remains.  It  is 
still  as  pleasant  a  picnic  as  ever.  But  its  racing 
glories  have  departed — never,  I  fear,  to  return. 

“My  dear  Jacyntha,  it  is  no  use  blinking  facts.  If 
I  can’t  win  a  really  substantial  amount  this  Goodwood, 
I’m  clone.” 

The  speaker  was  Sir  Charles  Hyslop,  a  well-known 
sporting  baronet  of  the  day,  and  the  lady  he  addressed 
was  his  young  and  very  good-looking  wife. 

Lady  Hyslop  nodded.  The  statement  came  as  no 
surprise  to  her.  She  had  already  gauged  the  state  of 
her  husband’s  finances  pretty  accurately. 

“Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  to  back?”  she 
inquired,  after  a  moment’s  silence. 

“  Well,  the  real  good  thing  of  the  meeting,  bar  acci¬ 
dents,  in  my  opinion,  is  Bread  Sauce  for  the  Stewards’ 
Cup.” 

“  Why  not  back  Bread  Sauce,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  should  have  no  hesitation,  my  dear,  but  for  one 
circumstance.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  fact  of  old  Tatsfield  being  his  owner.” 

“  But  how  does  Lord  Tatsfield’s  being  Bread  Sauce’s 
owner  affect  the  case?” 

“Very  materially,  Jacyntha.  The  old  rascal  is  as 
crooked  as  they  make  ’em.  You  never  know  what  he’s 
after.  Bread  Sauce  can  win  all  right.  There’s  no 
mistake  about  that.  But  whether  he  will  win  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  our  friend  the  Marquis.  If  it  suits 
his  book  better  for  the  colt  to  be  beaten,  beaten  he 
will  be.” 

“  I  see.  You  suspect  possible  hanky-panky  on  Lord 
Tatsfield’s  part.” 

“  Frankly  I  do.  And  the  colt’s  present  price  is  proof 
positive  that  my  suspicions  are  widely  shared.  He  is 
quoted  to-day  at  sixes.  Now  his  price,  on  his  merits, 
is  about  3  to  2.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself.” 

“  I  wish  we  knew  what  was  in  Lord  Tatsfield’s  mind,” 
she  exclaimed. 

“  I  wish  the  deuce  we  did,”  he  answered.  “  If  the 
colt’s  out  to  win  and  I  could  get  a  thou,  on  him  at  the 
present  quotation  it  would  be  the  saving  of  me.  But, 
knowing  what  Tatsfield  is,  I’m  afraid  to  take  the 
plunge.” 

“  It  would  be  of  no  use,  I  suppose,”  she  remarked, 
after  a  pause,  “  for  you  to  see  Lord  Tatsfield  and  ask 
him,  quite  confidentially  and  in  a  friendly  way,  to  give 
you  the  straight  tip.” 

“Not  the  slightest,”  he  answered.  “Besides,  I 
couldn’t  do  such  a  thing,  even  if  I  were  a  friend  of 
his.  And  I’m  not.  In  fact,  he  hates  me.  He  has  never 
forgiven  me  for  cutting  him  out  and  marrying  you, 
Jacyntha.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  ancient  history,”  she  answered,  flushing 
slightly. 

“  Perhaps.  But  Tatsfield  has  a  long  memory  where 
injuries  are  concerned.  However,  we  needn’t  discuss 
the  matter,  for  your  suggestion  is  quite  outside  practical 
politics,  my  dear.” 

“  Have  you  thought  of  Bedwing  in  connection  with 
the  Stewards’  Cup?”  she  inquired,  reverting  to  the  main 
question.  “  My  brother  Tom  is  backing  the  colt,  and 
fancies  his  chance  immensely.” 


“  Oh,  Bedwing’s  the  next  best  thing  in  the  race — but 
only  next  best.  He  isn’t  a  patch  on  Bread  Sauce,”  pro¬ 
nounced  Sir  Charles,  confidently.  “  But  there  !  I  must 
think  the  matter  over.  There’s  no  hurry  for  a  few 
days.” 

Shortly  afterwards  he  went  out  to  his  club.  Lady 
Hyslop,  left  alone,  surrendered  herself  to  meditation, 
and  was  soon  deep  in  a  brown  study. 

“It  might  be  worth  trying,”  she  murmured' to  her¬ 
self,  presently.  “Yes;  I  do  really  think  it  might  be 
worth  trying.  But  I  mustn’t  mention  it  to  Charlie 
beforehand.  He  would  never  allow  it.  And  if  I  do  it 
at  all,  why  not  now?  There  are  still  some  hours  before 
dinner.  Of  course,  Lord  'Tatsfield  may  be  out.  But 
there’s  no  harm  in  taking  my  chance.  I  wTill  go.” 

She  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the  brougham  to  be 
round  in  an  hour.  Then  she  went  upstairs  and  made 
a  careful  and  effective  toilet.  It  was  evident  that  she 
was  particularly  anxious  to  look  her  very  best.  And 
it-  must  be  allowed  that  she  achieved  that  desirable 
result.  Never*  had  she  appeared  more  bewitching  than 
she  did  Avhen  she  came  downstairs  after  that  hour  in 
her  bedroom.  The  brougham  was  at  the  door.  She 
entered  it,  having  told  the  coachman  where  to  go,  and 
drove  away.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  standing  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  Marquis  of  Tatsfield’s  house  in 
Berkeley-square. 

Luck  was  on  her  side  at  starting.  Lord  Tatsfield  Avas 
at  home,  and  did  not  keep  her  waiting  many  minutes 
before  he  made  his  appearance — a  small,  rather  wizened 
man,  with  a  partially  bald  head  and  a  hawk-like  face. 
He  looked  sixty,  though  in  point  of  fact  he  Avas  not 
within  ten  years  of  that  age.  But  he  had  lived  hard 
and  gone  the  pace,  and  Nature  was  now  exacting  the 
penalty — which  is  a  tiresome  way  she  has. 

Lady  Hyslop  moved  forward  to  greet  him  Avith  her 
most  fascinating  smile.  She  was  evidently  “all  out” 
(as  the  sportsmen  say)  to  captivate  her  former  admirer. 

“  Oh !  Lord  Tatsfield.  How  sweet  of  you  to  see  me ! 
I  do  hope  I  haven’t  called  at  an  inconvenient  time. 
But  I  do  want  a  little  talk  with  you  very  badly  indeed.” 

The  Marquis  regarded  her  with  a  curious  sort  of 
leer  in  his  hawk’s  eyes,  as  he  took  her  outstretched 
hand. 

“  Delightful  to  see  you,  my  dear  Lady  Hyslop.  Pray 
sit  down.  And  now  let  me  hear  what  I  can  do  for  you.” 

He  drew  up  a  chair  close  to  hers,  and,  seating  himself 
beside  her,  fixed  his  bold  eyes  cn  hers,  with  a  free  and 
easy  admiration  that  struck  her  as  somewhat  impudent. 
However,-  she  betrayed  no  annoyance — rather,  indeed, 
the-  reverse.  Considering  the  object  she  had  in  view,  it 
was  her  game  to  encourage  and  not  to  repel  him. 

“  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
tender  appeal.  “  You  told  me  once  that  you  would 
always  stand  my  friend.  Do  you  remember,  dear  Lord 
Tatsfield?” 

“  How  could  I  forget,  my  dear  Lady  Hyslop  ?  ” 

There  was  perhaps  a  hint  of  mockery"  in  the  tone. 
But  the  bold  admiration  in  the  eyes  was  more  marked 
than  before.  Lady  Hyslop,  with  the  woman’s-  intuition, 
saw  hoAv  it  was.  He.  was  divided  between  a  base  amor¬ 
ousness  and  an  equally  base  vindictiveness.  He  wanted 
at  once  to  embrace  and  to  strangle  her,  and  he  was  not 
sure  Avhich  of  the  two  he  wanted  the  more. 

“  I  often  think  of  those  old  days,”  she  went  on. 
“And  I  often  wish  I  could  recall  them.  Those  were 
happy  times,  dear  Lord  Tatsfield.  Experience  increases 
our  store  of  knowledge,  but”  (with  a  pathetic  sigh) 
“it  seldom  adds  to  our  store  of  happiness.  Don’t  you 
agree  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Depends  on  the  nature  of  the  experience,”  he 
ansAvered,  half-sardonically.  “I  imagined,  from  what 
I  heard,  that  yours  with  Hyslop  had  been  a  fortunate 
one.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  was  my  own 
fault,  I  suppose.  I  fancied  life  was  going  to  be  all 
beer  and  skittles,  and  I  find  it  is  rather  a  hard  reality. 
Dear  Lord  Tatsfield  ”  (and  the  words  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  look  that  might  have  melted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  statue),  “I  am  in  a  difficulty,  and  I  want, 
you  to  help  me — for  the  sake  of  old  times.” 

“  Of  course — of  course,”  he  answered,  bending  for- 
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ward  and  taking  her  hand.  Having  her  eye  all  the 
while  on  the  object  in  view,  she  did  not  withdraw  it. 

“  Tell  me  the  difficulty,”  he  went  on. 

“  I  will/’  she  said.  “  I  will  confide  in  you  as  a  dear, 
dear  friend.  It  is  a  humiliating  difficulty.  It  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  money.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Lord  Tatsfield ;  “  I  am  not  altogether 
surprised  at  this.  From  what  I  hear,  Hyslop’s  finances 
have  been  in  a  rocky  condition  for  some  time,  and  now, 
I  suppose,  the  crisis  is  at  hand.  Is  that  sol” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered ;  “I  do  not  mind  admitting  it 
to  you,  because  I  know  you  are  my  friend.  Unless  he 
can  produce  £6,000  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight, 
he  will  be  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.” 

Lord  Tatsfield  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
He  did  not  wish  her  to  see  the  momentary  gleam  that 
he  was  conscious  had  come  into  his  eyes  on  hearing 
that  announcement. 

“  Is  there  any  chance  of  his  producing  this  £6,000?  ” 
he  inquired,  with  an  assumption  of  friendly  interest. 

“  There  is  one  chance.  He  thinks  of  backing  your 
colt,  Bread  Sauce,  for  the  Stewards’  Cup,  at  Goodwood. 
If  that  comes  off,  all  will  be  well.  But  the  question  is, 
will  it  come  off?  Dear,  dear  Lord  Tatsfield”  (she  gently 
pressed  his  hand),  “do  tell  me,  quite  between  ourselves, 
and  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  is  your  colt  going  to  win?  ” 

“  My  dear  Lady  Hyslop,”  he  answered,  “  how  can  I 
tell?  I  am  not  an  inspired  prophet.  I  cannot  see  into 
the  future.” 

“  George,”  she  whispered,  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  bringing  her  pretty  head  very  close  to  his, 
“don’t  be  unkind.  Don’t  play  with  me.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Is  Bread  Sauce  going  for  the  Stewards’ 
Cup,  or  is  he  not?  That  is  what  I  ask  you  to  tell  me.” 

“Umph!”  said  the  Marquis,  the  boldness  of  his  gaze 
growing  more  pronounced.  “  And  my  reward  for  telling 
you,  Jacyntha?” 

“  My  eternal  gratitude,”  she  replied. 

“Look  here!  I’m  a  practical  man,”  rejoined  this 
Most  Noble  cad.  “I  must  have  something  more 
tangible.” 

“What  would  you  have?” 

“  I  will  begin,”  he  answered,  “  by  taking  a  kiss  on 
account.” 

And  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers.  Lady  Hyslop  did  not  flinch.  She  submitted 
without  a  ’  murmur.  She  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
acquiesce  in,  even  to  encourage,  his  amorousness,  if  she 
was  to  attain  her  object.  Indeed,  she  had  come  with 
no  other  purpose. 

“Now,  you  will  tell  me,  George?”  she  murmured, 
looking  into  his  eyes,  languishingly. 

“  Yes.  Now  I  will  tell  you,”  he  answered.  “  But 
you  must  promise  to  keep  the  thing  a  dead  secret 
between  you  and  me  and  Hyslop.” 

“Of  course,  I  promise.  Neither  he  nor  I  will  breathe 
a  word  to  any  other  soul.” 

“  Very  well.  Then  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
Bread  Sauce  is  going  for  the  Cup,  and  that,  bar  acci¬ 
dents,  he  holds  everything  else  in  the  entry  absolutely 
safe.” 

“Honour  bright?  ”'  she  inquired,  again  squeezing  his 
hand. 

“  Honour  bright,”  he  answered,  and  again  he  kissed 
her. 

“Then  Charlie  may  get  on  his  money  at  once?  ” 

“  He  may,  and  know  that  he  is  on  to  a  good  thing, 
too.  It  is  the  plum  of  the  meeting,  my  dear 
Jacyntha.” 

And  he  kissed  her  for  the  third  time.  Lady  Hyslop 
rose  to  take  her  departure. 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much,  George,”  she  said.  “It 
has  been  good  of  you.  And  I  have  enjoyed  our  little 
chat  more  than  I  can  say.  It  was  quite  like  old  times.” 

“  I  shall  see  you  again  before  long?”  he  inquired. 

“  Oh !  yes.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  often  in  the  near 
future,”  she  answered,  with  an  encouraging  glance.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  present  to  play  this  game  with 
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him.  He  must  not  know  that  he  was  being  simply 
befooled  while  there  was  still  time  for  him  to  change  his 
mind  in  the  matter  of  Bread  Sauce. 

She  drove  homo  with  a  placid  smile  upon  her  face — - 
the  smile  of  a  pretty  woman  who  has  laid  herself  out, 
with  confidence,  to  captivate  an  old  admirer,  and  is 
well-satisfied  with  the  success  she  has  achieved.  The 
Marquis’s  face  also  wore  a  smile — a  decidedly  sardonic 
smile.  He,  too,  looked  well-satisfied;  but  with  his 
satisfaction  was  mingled  something  more  than  a  spice 
of  triumphant  malice. 

On  the  Monday  of  Goodwood  week  huge  dismay  was 
caused  in  certain  quarters  by  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  in  that  morning’s  papers  :  — 

Official  Scratchings.— Bread  Sauce  out  of  the  Stewards’  Cup, 
Goodwood. 

Lord  Tatsfield  himself  chuckled  malignantly  as  he 
read  it.  For  once  in  a  way,  he  was  happy  to  feel, 
Samson  had  turned  the  tables  upon  Delilah  pretty 
effectively. 

He  went  to  Goodwood  and  saw  the  race  for  the 
Stewards’  Cup,  which  was  won  easily  by  Redwing. 
Shortly  after  the  race,  as  he  was  strolling  on  the  lawn, 
with  whom  should  he  come  face  to  face  but  with  Lady 
Hyslop?  Any  other  man  in  his  position  would  have 
been  embarrassed.  Not  so  the  Marquis  of  Tatsfield. 
His  brazen  hardihood  was  equal  to  anything. 

“  Oh !  How  d’ye  do,  my  dear  Lady  Hyslop  ?  So 
sorry  I  was  obliged  to  scratch  Bread  Sauce  at  the  last 
moment,’"  he  said  with  a  mocking  leer.  “  Most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  but  it  really  couldn’t  be  helped.” 

“  Oh  !  Don  t  mention  it,  please,”  she  replied,  smiling 
at  him  quite  blandly.  “In  point  of  fact,  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  that  you  did  scratch  the  colt.” 

“Glad!  Why?” 

“  Because,”  she  replied,  with  a  little  laugh  of  triumph, 
“  by  so  doing  you  acted  precisely  as  I  had  anticipated, 
and  enabled  my  husband  to  win  £10,000  over  Redwing.” 


BOOKS. 

- K>« - 

IN  my  youth,  when  two  out  of  my  three  idols  were 
Byron  and  Napoleon,  I  envied  most  of  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  John  Cam  Hobhouse 
(Lord  Broughton’s)  privately  printed  “  Recollections,” 
and'  of  learning  all  that  Byron’s  greatest  friend  and 
Napoleon’s  greatest  English  admirer  had  to  say  of  these 
two  overpowering  personalities.  Now  that  I  have  the 
pith  of  it  all  in  Lord  Broughton’s  “  Recollections  of  a 
Long  Life  ”  i1),  edited  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Dorchester, 
I  am  disappointed — in  part,  no  doubt,  because  the  hero- 
worship  of  youth  has  evaporated  considerably,  but  in 
part  also  because  Hobhouse’s  hero-worship  was  not  of 
the  Boswellian  kind.  Over  and  over  again  you  come 
upon  a  single  line  in  his  private  diary,  “  Spent  the 
evening  [or  the  day]  with  Byron,”  but  of  what  passed 
between  them  on  the  occasion  there  is  not  a  word,  or 
only  such  a  tantalising  sentence  as  this,  “  Sat  with 
Byron  at  home,  hearing  his  confessions.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  that  Hobhouse  was  Byron’s  father 
confessor  immeasurably  increases  the  weight  of  the  one 
chapter  given  wholly  up  to  the  poet — that  on  his  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  wife.  There  are  three  things  which  readers 
of  this  chapter  should  keep  well  in  mind  :  First,  that 
Hobhouse  had  heard  Byron’s  confessions  ;  second,  that 
Byron,  as  his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  testified,  “  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  could  make  you  believe  some 
atrocity  against  himself”;  third,  that  his  wife,  a  Phari¬ 
saic  prig  of  the  stolidest  Puritan  breed,  took  all  her 
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husband’s  wild  talk  literally.  What  a  wife  for  a  poet 
was  a  woman  who  could  write  thus  to  him  :  — 

Dearest  B. — We  arrived  here  safely — the  child  is  the  best  of 
travellers.  Now  do  leave  off  the  abominable  trade  of  versifying, 
and  brandy,  and  everything  that  is  naughty ! 

And  this  letter  and  the  following  were  written  only  a 
few  days  before  that  formally  and  finally  announcing" 
her  intention  to  separate  from  him ! 

Dearest  Duck, — We  got  here  quite  well  last  night,  and  were 
Ushered  into  the  kitchen  instead  of  drawing-room,  by  a  mistake 
that  might  have  been  agreeable  enough  to  hungry  people. 

Of  this  and  other  incidents  Dad  wants'  to  write  you  a  jocose 
account,  and  both  he  and  Mam  long  to  have  the  family  party  com¬ 
pleted.  Such  .  .  .  !  and  such  a  sitting- room,  or  sulking- 

room,  all  to  yourself.  If  I  were  not  always  looking  about  for 

B - -  I  should  be  a  great  deal  better  already  for  countrv  air. 

Miss  finds  her  provisions  increased  and  fattens  thereon.  It  is  a 
good  thing  she  can’t  understand  all  the  flattery  bestowed  upon 
her.  “Little  Angel”!  .  .  .  and  I  know  not  what 

Love  the  good  goose,  and  everybody’s  love  to  you  both  from 
hence.  Ever  thy  most  loving  Pippin  .  .  .  Pip.  .  .  Ip. 

“Miss”  is  her  newly  born  child,  and  “the  good 
goose  ”  is  Mrs.  Leigh,  that  sister  of  Byron  a.gainst 
whom,  though  her  dearest  friend,  she  suggests  one  of 
the  two  monstrous  charges  on  which  she  founded  her 
plea  for  a  separation !  As  for  these  two  monstrous 
charges,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  moment  Byron 
insisted  upon  having  them  specified  and  sifted  in  open 
court,  they  were  at  once  retracted.  “  Dad  ”  and 
“  Mam,”  who  so  “longed  to  have  the  family  party  com¬ 
pleted  ”  by  the  addition  of  Byron,  insisted,  and  made 
her  insist,  a  few  days  later,  upon  a  separation,  though, 
as  Byron  neither  saw  nor  wrote  to  her  in  the  interval, 
nothing  new  could  have  happened  to  work  this  con¬ 
founding  change.  At  the  bottom  of  ail  the  mischief 
was  that  Mrs.  Clermont,  the  creature  who  in¬ 
spired  lines  more  scathing  than  any  penned  by  Pope, 
beginning  “  Born,  in  a  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred.” 
Talking  of  Pope,  it  is  odd  to  find  Hobhouse  comparing 
Byron  to  his  disadvantage  with  Pope  :  “  I  am  con¬ 

vinced  that  even  my  friend’s  poetry  would  have  been 
thought  monstrous  and  affected  in  an  age  still  ringing 
with  the  melody  and  sense  of  Pope.”  Odder  still  to 
find  him  comparing  “  Childe  Harold”  to  its  disadvan¬ 
tage  with  the  “  Corsair.”  It  is  not  so  strange,  perhaps, 
to  find  Byron  himself  sincerely  pronouncing  his  own 
poetry  ephemeral.  At  least,  this  self-disparagement 
was  more  sincere  than  Napoleon's  to  the  middy  of  the 
“Undaunted”:  — 

Lord  Holland  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  a  mid¬ 
shipman  on  board  the  Undaunted  frigate,  in  which  Napoleon 
sailed  to  Elba.  The  boy  said,  “  Boney  was  so  good-humoured  and 
laughed  and  talked  and  was  so  agreeable,  but  said,  that  the  world 
had  been  under  a  great  mistake  in  thinking  him  a  clever  man. 
He  was  just  like  anybody  else.” 

With  more  sincerity  and  also  more  truth  Napoleon 
said  at  another  time,  “  Je  n’ai  aucune  autre  merite  que 
d’ avoir  bien  devine  la  situation  de  la  Prance.”  On  the 
Emperor’s  return  from  Elba  Hobhouse  hurried  to  Paris 

—from  which  all  other  Englishmen  were  in  full  flight _ 

to  see  his  idol,  and  he  had  that  good  fortune  more  than 
once.  On  an  occasion  when  he  stood  so  near  Napoleon 
as  to  be  able  to  observe  the  face  of  his  watch,  he  took  in 
thus  every  feature  of  the  man  against  whom  all  Europe 
at  that  moment  was  moving  in  arms. 

His  face  is  of  a  deadly  pale,  his  jaws  overhanging,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  had  heard.  His  hair  is  short,  of  a  dark,  dusky  brown 
He  generally  stood  with  his  hands  knit  behind  him,  or  folded 
before  him,  three  or  four  times  took  snuff  out  of  a  plain  brown 
box.  Once  looked  at  his  watch,  which,  by  the  way.  had  a  gold 
face,  and,  I  think,  a  brown  hair  chain  like  an  English  one  His 
teeth  seemed  regular,  but  not  clean.  He  very  seldom  spoke  but 
when  he  did,  smiled  in  some  sort  agreeably.  He  looked  about 
him,  not  knitting,  but  joining,  his  eyebrows. 

At  church  Napoleon  never  remained  still  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  he  was  perpetually  swaying  about,  taking  up  and 
opening  the  mass  book,  only  to  put  it  down  again  with¬ 
out  looking  into  it.  In  reviewing  the  troops,  he  pulled 
a  grenadier  by  the  nose,  soundly  boxed  a  middle-aged 
colonel’s  ear,  and  gave  another  veteran  a  smack  on  "the 

face  in  promising  him  his  well-earned  cross _ all  of 

course  in  boyish  horse-play.  As  for  the  battle  of  Water¬ 


loo,  Hobhouse  says,  what  indeed  .  Wellington  himself 
more  than  once  admitted,  that  “  it  was  a  very  near  thing 
indeed.”  The  French  cavalry  had  turned  all  the 
positions  and  were  in  rear  of  our  squares;  but  to  every 
one’s  amazement  they  were  unsupported  by  the  French 
inf  am  try. 

I  have  been  reading  with  the  deepest  interest  the 
lives  of  two  soldiers,  to  whom,  their  country  owes  not 
gratitude  only,  but  reparation — “  Sir  John  Ardagh  ” 
(2)  and  “  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  ”  (3),  The  fame  of  each 
suffered  unjust  eclipse  in  the  clouds  of  the  South  African 
War.  Sir  John  Ardagh  bore  with  silent  and  stoic  forti¬ 
tude  the  storm  of  abuse  from  the  press  for  his  failure,  as 
head  of  the  Intelligence!  Department,  to  warn  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  of  the  formidableness  of  the  Boer  preparations  for 
war,  of  which,  nevertheless,  as  the  report  of  the.  Elgin 
Commission  testified  long  afterwards,  he  had  supplied  to 
the  authorities  the  most  accurate  and  detailed  account. 
"When  you  read  of  his  other  varied  and  versatile  services 
to  his  country  (of  which  you  have  in  this  biography  by 
his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Malmesbury,  a  characteristic¬ 
ally  modest  account)  you  are  amazed  that  one  man  in 
his  time  should  play  so  many  parts  and  play  them  all 
so  well.  Indeed,  the  impression  this  admirably  com¬ 
piled  biography  leaves  upon  you  is  really  something  like 
that  left  by  Ardagh  upon  Lieutenant  Leverson. 
“  Ardagh,  or  Ardour,  as  we  have  named  him,  is  the  most 
wonderful  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  works  about  nine¬ 
teen  hours  a  day  himself  and  never  tires.”  You  do  not 
wonder  that  he  died  at  last,  as  he  did,  of  over-work.  As 
for  Redvers  Buller,  his  ill-luck  at  Colenso  and  conse¬ 
quent  discredit  and  evee  disgrace  recall  Shakespeare’s 
sonnet :  — 

The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a  thousand  victories  once -foiled, 

Is  from  the  books  of  honour  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 

Tnis  slight  sketch  by  Captain  Butler  will  do  much 
to  restore  the  fine  soldier  to  his  old  and  true  place  in 
the  lists  of  honour  and  in  the!  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

“  A  Tramp’s  Schooling  ”  (4),  by  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper, 
the  Walking  Parson,  is  a  bright,  breezy  little  book, 
written  in  a  spirit  which  might  convert  a  motorist  to 
pedestrianism.  Of  all  his  tramps  in  his  own  country,  to 
Pompeii,  across  Sweden,  and  through  Denmark,  the  last 
interested  me  most,  perhaps  because  of  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  the  country.  In  Denmark  alone,  the 
tourist  is  not  fleeced  as  a  tourist — is  not  fleeced  at  all. 
But,  besides,  the  people  are  unusually  interesting,  as 
a  people  must  be  whose  very  servant  girls  have  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  which  to  finish  their  education  in  arts  !  For  four 
months  in  the  winter  this  College  is  filled  with  artisans, 
who  give  eight  months  to  earning  their  living  and  the 
balance  to  completing  their  education.  Then  for  three 
months  servant  girls  study  in  it  history,  languages, 
natural  history,  etc.,  etc.  Upon  their  vacating  it-  in 
the  summer,  students  of  the  higher  classes  occupy  it. 
Yet  Mr.  Cooper  had  seen  only  three  books  in  Denmark, 
and  all  three  were  translations  from  the  English — Drum¬ 
mond’s  “Life  for  Life,”  “Jane  Eyre,”  and  “The  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers.”  “The  Danes,”  said  a  young  soldier  to 
him,  “were  too  busy  to  be  literary.” 

Mr.  Benson’s  charming  book — I  can  hardly  call  it 
novel — “  A  Reaping  ”  (5),  preaches  the  Stevensonian 
gospel  of  joyousness.  If  Mr.  Benson  were  censor  he 
would  “  put  a  prohibition  on  the  dissemination  of  dis¬ 
couraging  hooks,  books  which  might  be  expected  to 
foster  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  a  poor  sort  of  place 
and  that  God  isn’t  in  His  heaven  after  all.”  There  are 
passages  of  pathos,  of  exquisite  pathos,  in  “  A  Reaping,” 
but  for  the  most  part  it  is  as  bright  and  hopeful  as  a 
spring  day.  I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  clever  ridicule  of  the  preposterous  snobbery 
of  “A  Family  of  Influence”  (6)  was  flogging  a  dead 
horse.  But  the  novel  is  clever  unquestionably,  and 
interesting  also.  I  might  suggest  to  Mr.  Williamson 
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that  such  similes  as  “  they  moved  restlessly  as  the 
appendix  will  twitch  at  the  touch  of  the  surgeon’s 
knife  ”  are  neither  apt  nor  exquisite. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Mr.  John  Long  always  seems  able  to  produce  at  a 
moment’s  notice  a  novel  of  topical  interest.  This  week 
it  is  “The  Native  Wife;  or  Indian  Love  and 
Anarchism.”  Part  II.  has  a  sub-title,  “  The  Anarchists, 
1908  ” ;  and  one  of  the  chapter  headings  is  “  Defying 
the  British  Empire.”  These  titles  and  headings  remind 
one  irresistibly  of  the  blood-curdling  romances  which 
thrill  the  hearts  of  errand  boys,  but  possibly  the 
book  may  be  better  than  they  seem  to  suggest,  for  the 
author,  Mr.  Henry  Bruce,  hails  from  Satara,  Western 
India,  and  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  give  plenty 
of  genuine  local  colour  to  his  story. 

The  uniform  cheap  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  S. 
Merriman’s  novels,  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.,  have  in  the  press  will  be  certain  of  a  warm  welcome. 
The  volumes  are  to  be  published  at  weekly  intervals 
commencing  on  August  25  with  “  The  Slave  of  the 
Lamp  ”  and  “  The  Sowers.”  A  special  introduction 
dealing  with  the  writing  of  the  novels,  by  E.  F.  S.  and 
S.  G.  T,  will  be  included  in  the  first  of  these. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  new  work  “  A  Century  of 
Empire,”  is  approaching  completion,  and  the  first  of 
the  three  volumes  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold  in  the  autumn.  Sir  Herbert’s  object  is  to 
supply  a  succinct  history  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  Tory  point  of 
view.  As  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  upon  the  point 
as  to  which  of  the  two  parties  in  the  country  deserves 
to  be  entitled  the  intellectual  or  intelligent  party  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  writers  who  have  hitherto 
dealt  with  this  period  have  almost  without  exception 
done  so  from  the  Liberal  or  Radical  point  of  view.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  is  apparently  determined  to  remove 
the  reproach. 

The  labour  question  in  its  relation  to  the  religious 
organisation  of  the  country  is  the  theme  of  a  book  of 
serious  interest  by  Mr.  C.  Bet-rand  Thompson,  which 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  announces  for  publication  on  Monday 
next,  under  the  title  “  The  Churches  and  the  Wage 
Earners.”  The  practical  divorce  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  between  them,  long  ago  apparent  to  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  church  work  or  working  class 
life  is  the  subject  of  a  searching  inquiry  by  the  author, 
who  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  earnest 
Churchman.  Of  course,  he  has  suggestions  to  make  to 
remedy  the  state  of  things  which  exist,  but — well  it 
will  take  the  writing  of  many  books  to  make  a  new 
Wesley. 

The  death  of  Miss  Rosa  Nouchette  Cary  leaves  a 
gap  in  the  writers  of  books  for  girls  which  will  be 
more  easily  filled  to-day  than  it  would  have  been  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  in  1868  that  Miss  Cary  published 
her  first  novel,  and  since  that  date  she  has  written 
more  than  thirty  novels,  among  them  being  “  Queenie’s 
Whim”  (1881);  “My  Lady  Frivol”  (1899);  and  “No 
Friend  Like  a  Sister  ”  (1906)  ;  the  last  book  she  pub¬ 
lished  being  “  The  Angel  of  Forgiveness,”  in  1907. 
Miss  Cary’s  was  an  unpretentious  pen,  but  she  always 
had  a  story  to  tell,  and  if  to-day  her  work  strikes  one 
as  a  little  old-fashioned,  yet  it  has  undoubtedly  sup¬ 
plied  wholesome  entertainment  to  the  schoolgirls  of 
two  generations. 

Major-General  Greeley,  who  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  Arctic  exploration  has  written  a  book 
on  Alaska,  which  appears  here  next  Aveek.  General 
Greeley  has  twice  exercised  supreme  military  command 
over  Alaska,  twice  traversed  the  whole  Yukon  valley 
and  visited  Fairbanks,  Prince  William  Sound  and  None, 
so  that  with  his  expert  knowledge  of  Arctic  conditions 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  produce  a  reliable  hand¬ 
book  of  the  land  of  gold  and  ice  which  will  be  of  use 
both  to  the  practical  man  and  the  student.  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  is  the  publisher. 
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A  TOTTERING  IDOL. 

ALTHOUGH  reminders  are  not  lacking  of  the  progress 
or  decadence— of  modern  life  it  is  not  really  the 
outstanding  events  a  successful  flight  by  M.  Bleriot — 
across  the  Channel  for  instance — which  make  us  realise 
how  quickly  we  are  moving.  To  any  one  who  wishes 
really  to  measure  the  distance  between  this  century 
and  the  last,  I  should  offer  the  advice  :  Go  and  see  the 
Tennyson  Centenary  Exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society 
and  note  how  in  less  than  a  score  of  years,  Tennyson 
from  being  the  idol  of  the  Victorian  middle-blass,  has 
now  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  chief  exponent  of 
pretty  commonplace.  Note  how  completely  the  day  has 
passed  when  a  volume  of  Tennyson  was  de  rigueur 
on  every  middle-class  drawing-room  table ;  when  every 
schoolgirl  was  able  to  repeat  “  Lady  Clare  ”  to  admiring 
elders.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  too  violent  a  reaction, 
perhaps  against  “  prettiness.”  The  Pre-Raphaelites  at 
any  rate  were  able  to  find  something  that  appealed  to 
them  in  the  works  of  the  poet  laureate.  Perhaps  they 
put  it  there  themselves ;  it  is  at  all  events  significant 
that  “  The  Lady  of  Shalott  ”  should  have  numbered  them 
among  its  many  illustrators.  At  the  present  exhibition 
may  be  seen  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Lady  of  Shalott,” 
as  well  as  three  studies  by  him  of  the  subject.  The 
poem  was  illustrated,  together  with  others,  by  Dante 
Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  picture  of  the  “Lady” 
has  also  been  lent  for  the  exhibition  by  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  Leeds.  A  large  number  of  portraits  rather 
belie  the  poet’s  reputation  for  unsociability  or  show 
that  he  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  fame  as  such. 
The  earliest  known  portrait  of  him  here  exhibited,  is 
by  Mrs,  Weld.  The  visitor  may  also  see  portraits  by 
S.  Lawrence,  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  by  Millais, 
Sandys,  Watts,  and  also  one  by  Mrs.  Allingham.  Mrs. 
Allingham  is  further  represented  by  numberless  sketches 
of  the  Tennyson  country,  curiously  in  keeping  in  their 
insipid  prettiness.  Portraits  of  Arthur  Hallam  are  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
Early  Victorian  note  is  unmistakably  struck  by  a 
sketch  of  “  A.  Tennyson  and  companions  on  his  voyage 
from  Bordeaux  to  Dublin.”  Here  the  poet  with  his 
companion  is  reclining  in  the  manner  of  the  Victorian 
beau  at  the  feet  of  fair  ladies,  to  whom  one  of  them 
is  reading  aloud.  On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  strikes 
a  depressing  note.  Either  the  centenary  has  come  too 
soon,  or,  more  probably,  it  has  come  too  late. 

At  the  Baillie  Gallery  may  be  seen  four  one-man  shows, 
of  which  two,  be  it  noted,  are  by  women.  Three  of  them 
can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  fourth — that  of  Mr. 
William  Wildman.  Mr.  Wildman,  I  believe,  is  a  Man¬ 
chester  man — at  least,  it  was  he  who  contrived  for  the 
first  time  to  make  grim,  black,  ugly  Manchester  a  thing 
of  beauty  with  his  drawings.  The  present  exhibition 
shows  that  Mr.  Wildman’s  strong  point  lies  in  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  drawings  and  his  feeling  for  deli¬ 
cate  colour-harmony.  So  far  he  has  been  wise  enough 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  suggestion  in  his 
drawings ;  his  methods,  indeed,  remind  me  a  little  of 
the  Brabazon  drawings.  He  is  most  successful  where 
he  is  least  emphatic.  In  “Under  London  Bridge,”  for 
instance,  he  has  been  singularly  successful  in  obtaining 
the  opalescent  effect  that  is  too  rarely  recorded  of 
London.  His  French  studies  have  evidently  helped  him 
to  develop  that  subtle  simplicity  which  is  the  charm  of 
his  particular  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Galsworthy’s  water-colour  drawings  remind 
me  somewhat  of  what  a  former  landlady  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  a  “  fiorral  design.”  There  is  a  curious  flat¬ 
ness  about  them,  which  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
better-class  seed-catalogue.  This  is  regrettable,  as  Mr. 
Galsworthy  shows  in  “Cypresses,  Algeria,”  and  other 
sketches  that  he  can  do  better  things.  Flower-painting 
is  something  of  an  acquired  taste,  but  once  acquired  it 
will  be  satisfied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  pictures  make  so  little  appeal.  A  habit  of 
printing  his  name  in  large  letters  on  the  drawing  adds 
much  to  the  wall-paper  suggestion  of  his  work. 
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Miss  Buddig  A.  Pughe  must  learn  to  draAY — at  least, 
if  she  is  desirous  of  offering  her  work  to  the  public.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  have  seen  the  “  rviarket  Place,  C011- 
carneau,”  the  Alhambra,  or  even  Venice,  to  be  able  to 
record  them.  All  of  us  feel  sometimes  how  much  we 
should  like  to  paint  this  or  that.  Miss  Pughe  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  temptation  with  unfortunate  results. 
Mrs.  Percy  Buchanan  also  shows  a  sublime  disregard  of 
perspective,  for  -which  she  compensates  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  with  some  pleasing  atmospheric  effects.  The  water 
in  “  The  Harbour  ”  may  be  explained  intellectually. 
Looked  at  merely  with  the  eye,  it  seems  to  run  uphill. 

A  Sparkling  Day,”  on  the  other  hand,  really  does 
sparkle,  and  ‘‘A  Rough  Evening”  shows  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  effect  of  breakers. 

The  interest  of  Professor  da  Pozzo’s  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  Ryder  Gallery  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  visitor  expects  at  last  to  see  Venice  through 
Venetian  eyes.  There  is  only  one  Venice,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  artists  who  feel  it  their  whole  duty  to  paint 
her.  For  most  of  them  there  is  little  excuse,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  myriads  of  would-be  English 
Le  Sidaners.  It  is  with  something  of  a  shock  that  one 
realises  how  much  better  is  the  work  of  most  of  them 
than  that  of  a  Venetian  artist  Avho  is  unable  to  interpret 
the  least  side  of  his  own  city.  Rather  would  it  appear 
that  he  has  imitated  foreign  imitations,  adding  to  them 
such  haphazard  effects  as  happen  to  strike  him. 

From  the  experimental  artists  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
the  “  tried  and  true  ”  at  the  Paterson  Gallery.  Here 
you  may  see  a  collection  of  drawings— English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Italian — ranging  from  the  seventeenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  pleasing  sense  of 
intimacy  about  the  drawings  of  a  great  painter.  In  his 
big  pictures  he  compels  you  to  stand  on  ceremony. 
Here  you  see  him  at  home,  labouring,  studying,  com¬ 
paring,  much  as  do  ordinary  mortals,  differing  from 
them  only  in  result.  Some  particularly  fine  Boningtons 
are  a  feature  of  this  exhibition,  as  are  also  some  pencil 
drawings  by  Crome. 


MUSIC. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  AND  A  MOUSE. 

SO  little  has  been  heard  of  the  Musical  League  since 
it  first  came  out  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
in  March,  1908,  that  the  average  amateur  might  well 
be  forgiven  for  supposing  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  accomplished  much 
so  far  in  fulfilment  of  its  declared  object  “to  promote 
the  development  of  musical  life  and  culture  throughout 
the  country.”  Some  time  ago,  however,  it  Avas 
announced  that  the  League  had  at  length  actually  re¬ 
solved  to  give  a  festival  at  Liverpool  in  the  autumn, 
and  further  particulars  on  the  subject  are  now  available. 
Originally  it  Avas  stated  that  Dr.  Richter  would  con¬ 
duct  the  first  festival  of  the  League,  though  it  Avas  never 
quite  clear  to  the  outsider  Avhy  a  body  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  to  encourage  native  talent  should  seek  the  aid 
of  a  foreigner  in  this  Avay,  and,  anyhoAAr,  'there  will  be 
no  regret  on  the  part,  of  many  to  note  that  the 
conductor  is,  in  fact,  to  be  Mr.  Harry  Evans,  the  well- 
knoAvn  Welsh  musician,  wrho,  it  appears,  is  generously 
giving  his  services.  It  Avas  also  announced  originally 
that  MM.  Debussy,  Vincent  DTndy,  Max  Schillings, 
and  Gustav  Mohler  had  promised  their  support,  and 
had  undertaken  to  endeavour  to  be.  present  to  conduct 
works  of  their  own.  But  here,  again,  fulfilment  has 
fallen  short  of  expectation,  since  none  of  them  is  to  be 
present,  and  only  one,  Debussy,  is  even  represented ' in 
the  programmes. 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  will  consist  of  a.  chamber 
concert,  an  orchestral  concert,  and  a  choral  and  orches¬ 
tral  concert,  the  programmes  of  which  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  works  likely 
to  attract  the  general  public.  Balfour  Gardiner,  J.  B. 
McEA\Ten,  Frank  Bridge,  Frederick  Austin,  Arnold  Bax, 
Havergal  Brian,  and  the  rest,  may,  of  course,  be  names 
to  conjure  with  in  some  quarters,  but  at  present  I  am 


afraid  they  make  little  appeal  to  the  average  amateur, 
and  I  cannot  help  avoii dering,  therefore,  where  the 
League  expects  to  get  its  audiences  from,  evert  with  the 
dearest  seats  priced  at  the  modest  sum  of  five  shillings. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  if  it  is  by  concerts  of  this  description 
that  the  musical  regeneration  of  the  Kingdom  will  be 
accomplished.  The  first  essential  of  a  festival,  if  it  is 
to  accomplish  any  good,  is  that  it  shall  attract  the 
public,  and  if  this  of  the  Musical  League 
accomplishes  that  feat,  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  be 
surprised.  Apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  there 
is  too  much  suggestion  of  a  half-starved,  hole-and-corner 
affair  about  the  undertaking,  as  indicated  by  the  par¬ 
ticulars  so  far  issued,  to  warrant  much  hope  of  its 
success.  Comparing  the  w’hole  scheme  with  these  of 
the  big  established  provincial  festivals,  with  their  long 
lists  of  important  works,  neAV  and  old,  and  their  wealth 
of  executive  talent,  the  contrast  is  indeed  ludicrous, 
and  none  the  less  so  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
League  Avas  brought  into  existence  with  the  avovved 
object  of  showing  the  musical  community  for  the  first 
time  how  such  things  should  be  done.  After  fifteen 
months’  gestation,  the  mountain  is  at  length  in  labour, 
and  the  result  looks  very  like  proving  a  decidedly 
ridiculous  mouse. 

I  am  afraid  the  Avliole  thing  goes  to  prove  once  more 
that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  draAV  up  elaborate  schemes, 
set  forth  in  high-sounding  phrases,  than  to  carry  them 
into  practical  effect.  When  the  formation  of  the 
League  was  first  announced  we  were  bidden  to  regard 
it  as  a  portent  of  the  highest  significance,  and  those  of 
us  who  Amntured  to  adopt  a  somewhat  sceptical  attitude 
on  the  subject  Avere  straightway  consigned,  Avith  hideous 
ruin  and  combustion,  as  the  poet  has  it,  to  bottomless 
perdition.  Noaa',  fifteen  months  later,  after  a  period  of 
total  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  League,  the  matter 
wears  a  somewhat  different  aspect,  and  I  fear  that  a 
better  face  is  hardly  likely  to  be  put  upon  it  by  this 
first  evidence  of  energy  iioav  at  length  vouchsafed.  In 
this  connection,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  about  time  that 
some  information  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  amount  of 
public  support  AAdiich  the  League  has  so  far  succeeded 
in  attracting  1  Certainly  it  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  know  AAdiat  is  the  extent  of  its  member¬ 
ship,  and  Ave  should  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  likelihood  of  its  achieA?ing  any  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  According  to  my  information,  the  extent 
of  its  membership  at  present  is  exceedingly  limited, 
thoiigh  this  is  perhaps  hardly  surprising,  seeing  Iioav 
small  is  the  inducement  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
public  hitherto  to  join  its  ranks.  Certainly  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  done  much  at  present  to  justify  its 
existence. 


At  home  and  abroad  there  seems  to  be  a  boom  in  the 
cause  of  opera  for  the  people  just  now.  The  many 
schemes  being  talked  of  among  ourselves  at  the  present 
time  have  been  sufficiently  well  advertised  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hammerstein,  in  New 
York,  is  projecting  a  “popular”  season  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  in  the  autumn,  which  he  is  confident  w7ill  pay  its 
way.  The  prices  to  be  charged  will  range  from  2s. 
to  6s.,  Avith  a  few  seats  selling  for  8s.  and  10s.,  while  the 
works  Avill  be  draAvn  principally  from  the  lighter  pieces 
in  the  repertory. 

Then  in  Berlin  there  is  also  a  big  scheme  on  foot, 
under  influential  auspices,  for  the  founding  of  a  new 
cheap  opera  house,  to  be  supported  mainly  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  where  performances  of  the  highest  class  will  be 
given  at  prices  vastly  less  than  any  previously  known 
there.  This  opera  house,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Richard  Wagner  Theatre  (though  it  will  be  devoted  to 
the  best  work  of  all  schools),  it  to  be  conducted  on 
co-operative  lines,  under  the  general  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  distinguished  men,  and  any  profits  realised  will 
be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise.  The 
whole  of  the  scheme  seems  to  have  been  carefully  worked 
out,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  beginning  in  October, 
1910. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  celebration  in  Berlin 
of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Paul  Lindau.  the  veteran 
critic  and  playwright,  I  notice  the  statement  that  he 
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was  an  intimate  friend  of  Wagner.  This  assertion  is 
rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  Lindau  was  certainly  one  of  Wagner’s  keenest  and 
most  trenchant  critics,  and  in  his  “  Sober  Letters  from 
Bayreuth”  “told  Wagner,”  as  Hanslick  put  it,  “the 
bitterest  truths  about  his  tetralogy.”  Finck,  in  his 
excellent  Life  of  Wagner,  gives  Lindau  a  prominent 
place  indeed  in  Fhs  pillory  of  “  Critical  Philistines  and 
Prophets,”  and  quotes  many  examples  of  his  sapient 
judgments.  But  possibly  the  explanation  is  that 
Lindau,  like  not  a  few  others,  recanted  in  his  later 
years  what  he  had  written  earlier. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  — 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Baron  d’Erlangor  is  quite  content  with 
operatic  matters  as  they  stand,  and  deprecates  the  notion  of 
attempting  to  popularise  opera  in  the  vernacular.  Is  it,  perhaps, 
owing  to  him  that  we  are  to  have  no  more  “  Wagner  in  English  ” 
at  Covent  Garden?  It  h  probable  that  had  opera  in  English 
been  continued  for  another  season  or  two,  it  would  (have  been 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  Opera  by  Englishmen  would  then 
come  by  itself  in  time.  The  Covent  Garden  Syndicate  has  just 
produced  an  opera,  the  text  of  which  is  founded  on  an  essentially 
English  novel,  which  everyone  has  read  and  loves.  Baron 
d’Erlanger  has  written  music  to  it,  from  which  everything 
characteristically  English  is  entirely  absent.  Surely  some  of  our 
English  composers  could  have  done  better  than  that?  But  what 
is  the  good  of  writing  an  opera  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
its  being  produced  anywhere? 

My  correspondent  has  evidently  not  seen  that  we  are 
shortly  going  to  be  flooded  with  native  operas. 

A  writer  in  an  American  paper  makes  a  curious  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  attitude  of  musical  entrepreneurs  in 
Paris  in  regard  to  foreign  critics.  Briefly,  the  assertion 
is  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  positively  dislike  their 
performers  to  be  praised  outside  the  Paris  papers,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  then  apt  to  have  their  heads 
turned  and  to  become  too  independent :  — 

As  the  Paris  concert  agent  has  no  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
artist  outside  Paris  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  correspondents 
of  the  foreign  press,  and,  indeed,  if  the  artist  makes  a  Paris 
success  the  Paris  concert  agent  does  not  care  to  have  it-  known 
outside  of  Paris,  because  it  would  make  the  artist  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  the  artist  might  give  his  concert  in  Paris  next  time 
without  the  support  of  the  agent. 

This  may  suit  the  concert  agent’s  book,  but  hardly  that 
of  the  artists. 


THE  THEATRES. 


There  h  as  been  very  little  of  moment  going  on  in  the 
dramatic  world  during  the  past  week,  though,  of 
course,  if  you  like  you  can  get  excited  over  such  topics  as 
“  How  to  keep  fit  while  on  tour,”  on  which  momentous 
point  certain  actresses  have  been  airing  their  views  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle.  I  suppose  there  is  no  subject  on 
earth  on  which 'actors  and  actresses  would  not  air  their 
views  if  approached  by  a  pertinacious  interviewer !  It 
is  well  to  know,  however,  that  Mrs.  F.  R.  Benson  is 
fresh  and  fit  because  she  keeps  “  every  muscle  exercised 
daily.”  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  she  missed 
out  one  or  two  muscles  one  day !  This,  however, 
corrects  the  popular  impression  of  the  way  in  which 
actresses  spend  their  time  when  not  engaged  in  trying 
to  act.  I  imagined  that  they  were  perpetually  dressing 
to  be  photographed,  posing  in,  or  by,  motor-cars,  or 
•explaining  things  to  interviewers !  The  only  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  week  have  been  a  very  successful  revival 
of  “  Caste  ”  at  the  Coronet ;  an  equally  successful  revival 
of  “Two  Little  Vagabonds-”  at  the  Lyceum;  while  at 
the  Court  Mr.  Norreys  Connell  has  given  us  a  new  light 
comedy  called  “  Thalia’s  Teacup.” 

“  Two  Little  Vagabonds,”  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

It  is  some  time  since  Messrs.  Sims  and  Shirley’s 
adaptation  of  Decourcelle’s  “  Les  Deux  Gosses  ”  has 
been  seen  in  London,  so  it  came  practically  as  a  fresh 
play  to  the  Lyceum  audience,  and  was  rapturously 
received.  The  play  is  not  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is  a 
simple,  unblushing  melodrama  on  the  subject  of 
“  mother’s  love,”  in  which  pathos  and  tragedy  are 
chucked  at  you  in  chunks.  If  you  feel  soft-hearted  and 
non-critical  you  can  weep  over  the  sorrows  of  poor  con¬ 


sumptive  little  Wally,  beautifully  played  by  Miss  Beryl 
Mercer.  If  you  feel  at  all  cynical,  however,  you  are 
inclined  to  smile  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton.  Mr. 
Thornton,  after  four  years  abroad,  has  come  home  to 
join  his  adored  and  doting  wife.  His  adored  and  doting 
wife  has  a  married  sister,  who,  prior  to  her  marriage, 
has  had  an  affair  with  one  Captain  Darville.  In  endea¬ 
vouring  to  save  this  sister  from  the  consequences  of  her 
folly,  Mrs.  Thornton  arouses  her  own  husband’s 
suspicions,  and,  of  course,  he  acts  up  to  the  true  tradi¬ 
tions  of  melodrama.  He  jumps  to  the  worst  possible 
conclusions,  accuses  his  wife  of  infidelity,  and  declares, 
tliat  their  child  is  the  child  of  her  “  paramour.”  He 
likes  this  word,  and  rolled  it  out  with  unction  several 
times.  Paramour  is  good.  Of  course,  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  melodrama  is  that  there  should  be  some 
one  who  “  must  never  know  the  truth.”  Homes  may 
be  wrecked,  characters  blasted,  and  ruin  come  upon 
one  and  all,  but  “  he  ”  must  never  know  the  truth,  says 
the  heroine  before  she  falls  fainting  on  the  floor,  over: 
come  by  the  way  in  which  her  husband  punishes  her 
supposed  misconduct  !  For  what  do  you  think  Mr. 
George  Thornton  does  ?  He  first  locks  his  wife  in 
her  room,  and  then,  while  with  fevered  brow  he  is 
pacing  the  drawing-room,  there  comes  a  burglar 
to  the  window.  He  collars  the  rogue,  threatens 
him  with  a  revolver,  with  which  he  has  already 
threatened  to  kill  his  wife,  and  then  spares  the  man 
on  one  condition.  This  condition  is  that  he  takes 
away  the  child,  the  paramour’s  child,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
thinks.  The  wretched  bux-glar  accordingly  goes  away 
with  the  family  treasure  instead  of  the  family 
plate,  and  poor  Mrs.  Thornton,  when  she  hears  what 
has  happened,  falls  prone  on  the  carpet  with  one  of 
those  bitter,  hitter  cries  which,  in  melodrama,  are 
always  wrung  from  women  at  great  moments  such  as 
this— and  which  make  me  stop  my  ears.  Of  course,  I 
think  it  was  a  nasty,  low-down  thing  for  Mr.  Thornton 
to  do,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  find  him  later 
wandering  about  the  country  dressed  in  black,  looking 
for  his  offspring.  When  he  met  his  wife,  also  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  country,  and  also  in  black,  I 
thought  she  behaved  very  well.  I  am  not  going  to 
follow  all  the  further  ramifications  of  the  plot,  as  I 
dare  say  most  people  know  that  the  wrong  vagabond  is 
planted  on  the  couple  by  the  wicked  thief,  whom  they 
find  touring  the  country  in  a  caravan.  But  in  case  you 
are  anxious,  I  may  tell  you  that  all  comes  right  in  the 
end,  and  Mr.  Thornton  has  such  an  object-lesson  in 
the  folly  of  jumping  to  wrong  conclusions,  mistrusting 
a  trusting  woman,  and  handing  children  over  to  thieves 
who  are  perfect  strangers  to  him,  that  he  becomes  a 
changed  man.  The  unpleasant  husband  of  the  naughty 
sister  also  providentially  dies,  and  she  marries  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  so  all  is  well.  No  actors 
or  actresses  can  make  this  sort  of  thing  human,  but 
Miss  Frances  Dillon  made  the  wronged  Mrs.  Thornton 
a  very  handsome  figure,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Ross,  as  her 
rather  “Wilson  Barretty  ”  husband,  and  Mr.  Eric 
Mayne,  as  the  captain,  were  suitably  impressive.  Miss 
Beryl  Mercer  was  really  delightful  as  Wally.  She  is 
a  most  accomplished  little  actress. 

“  Thalia’s  Teacup,”  at  the  Court  Theatre. 

“Thalia”  in  Mr.  Norrej^s  Connell’s  light  comedy 
now  running  at  the  Court  is  a  naughty  little  minx 
whose  mother  broke  a  valuable  teacup  just  before  her 
daughter’s  birth.  She  not  only  broke  it,  but  she  told 
her  husband  “  it  vras  the  cat.”  The  horrible  result  of 
this  is  that  Thalia  is  a  liar,  w'hich  show’s  that  mothers 
cannot  be  too  careful !  There  is  a  dreadful  pun  in  the 
name  of  the  heroine  if  you  pronounce  it  correctly,  but 
the  girl’s  friends,  with  one  exception,  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  making  the  name  rhyme  with  dahlia, 
which,  of  course,  is  as  incorrect  as  the  girl’s  conduct. 
The  comedy  consists  entirely  of  the  fooling  by  Thalia 
of  her  many  friends ;  and  when  I  tell  you  her  humour 
rises  to  the  giddy  heights  of  making  a  staid  barrister 
and  a  foolish  curate  hide  in  a  box  ottoman  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  in  which  box  ottoman  Thalia’s  sister,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  keeps  her  underclothing,  I 
think  you  will  roughly  gauge  the  type  of  “  comedy  ”  to 
which  “  Thalia’s  Teacup  ”  belongs.  In  the  end  the  girl 
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marries  her  cousin,  Frank  Twickenham,  the  one  man 
who  has  steadily  refused  to  be  taken  in  by  her  deceits. 
The  play  contains  amusing  lines,  and  was  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  when  I  saw  it;  but  Mr.  Norreys  Connell  can  do 
better  work  than  this.  Miss  Thyrza  Norman  played 
the  girl  with  considerable  vivacity,  but  none  of  the  rest 
of  the  company  had  much  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves.  Frankly,  it  was  difficult  to  take  any  in¬ 
terest  in  any  of  the  crew,  they  were  all  so  uniformly 
foolish. 

****** 

“  The  Merry  Widow  ”  finishes  her  career  at  Daly’s 
next  Saturday,  after  a  run  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
nights,  and  “  The  Dollar  Princess  ”  goes  into  rehearsal. 

****** 

The  number  of  theatres  that  have  shut  down,  or  are 
closing  this  week,  is,  I  think,  almost  unprecedented  even 
for  this  time  of  year.  They  include  His  Majesty’s,  the 
St.  James’s,  Wyndham’s,  the  Queen’s,  the  Globe,  Daly’s, 
the  New,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  the  Waldorf,  the  Ald- 
wych,  the  Vaudeville,  the  Adelphi,  Terry’s,  the  Play¬ 
house,  the  Kingsway,  the  Royalty,  and  the  Savoy. 

****** 

September  brings  the  first  novelties  of  importance. 
The  Globe  will  open  on  the  first  with  Miss  Lena  Ash- 
well  in  “  La  Femme  X.”  On  September  2  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero’s  “  Mid-Channel  ”  will  be  seen  at  the  St.  James’s, 
and  on  the  15th  we  are  to  have  that  famous  American 
success,  “  The  Great  Divide,”  at  the  Adelphi. 


TO  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM 
HER  HUSBAND. 


Carlton  Club, 

July  22,  1909. 

EAR,  V., — Maude  has,  I  understand,  written  to  you 
about  her  breaking-out.  I  am  sending  you  this 
line  to  reassure  you.  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could 
possibly  do.  I  imagine  the  man  Graham  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes.  That’s  not  a  father’s  business. 
His  place  is  to  be  a  watchdog,  apparently  asleep,  so 
that  his  children  are  safe  without  being  self-conscious. 
Maud©  thinks  she  is  out  on  her  own,  battling  unpro¬ 
tected  and  unguarded.  She  does  not  know  that  a  plain¬ 
clothes  detective  watches  her  going  out-  and  coming  in. 
I  don’t  let  him.  report  to  me  what  she  does.  I  would 
not  spy  on  her  for  worlds,  and  I  dare  say  she  will  be 
able  to  have  a  less  conventional  time  now  she  is  a 
working  woman.  But  that  detective’s  business  is  to  see 
she  comes  to  no  real  harm. 

I  have  been  making  some  quiet  inquiries  about  this 
same  Graham.  He  seems  to  be  the  real  thing,  and  has 
driven  his  way  along  by  sheer  grit.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  he  really  cares  for  Maude.  X  dare  say  he  has 
not  made  up  his  own  mind.  I  do  not  think  love  comes 
easily  as  an  overwhelming  passion  to  that  type  of  man. 
He  is  honest  enough  to  know  that  some  day  he 
might  regret  it,  and  that  that  would  be  unfair  on 
the  woman  he  married.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  that  wil¬ 
fully  puts  the  love  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  until  he 
knows  he  can  look  at  its  vista  of  delights  with  safety. 
I  doubt  if  women  can  understand  this  type  of  mind. 
To  them  love  means  so  much  that  they  regard  any 
attitude  of  mind  that  suggests,  in  fame  or  ambition,  a 
possible  rival  as  something  little  short  of  sacrilege. 
They  say,  “  If  it  is  real  love  there  can  be  no  struggle.” 
That  only  shows  how  much  smaller  the  compass  of  their 
minds  is  than  the  arc  of  life.  A  man’s  career  is  his 
life;  and  the  soldier  who  throws  up  his  commission,  or 
the  man  of  power  who  buries  himself  in  poverty  in  a 
second-rate  suburb  simply  with  a  view  to  domestic 
duties,  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  genius. 

Almost  any  man  can  fill  the  domestic  role  with  more 
or  less  ability,  but  Corsica  was  not  big  enough  for 
Napoleon.  I  wonder  what  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  found  himself  to-day  in  .a  position  where  he  could 


not  afford  a  throw  of  the  dice  because  the  t weenie-maid! 
wanted  a  rise  in  her  wages.  The  thing  is  unthinkable. 
When  the  mother  type  of  woman  avows  herself  ready  to- 
sacrifice  all  her  hope  of  motherhood,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  is  she  entitled  to  demand  from,  a  man  a  sacrifice  of 
his  ambition.  The  unmarried  man  is  not  the  selfish 
egomaniac  described  by  childless  women;  he  is  the 
strong  pilot  of  his  own  life,  conscious  of  the  value  of 
the  Plimsoll  mark.  You  remember  how  I  used  to  show 
you  the  line  on  the  hull  of  the  merchant  ships,  which 
must  be  seen  above  the  water,  to  prevent  overloading ; 
that’s-  called  the  Plimsoll  mark.  The  fellow  who  over¬ 
loads  invariably  signals  for  the-  lifeboat- — manned  by 
his  unhappy  friends  and  relations — to  take  off  the  ■ 
women  and  children,  none  of  whom  ought  to  be  there 
at  all.  Only  one  cannot  stand  by  and  see  the  children 
drown.  They  are  not  -t0  tdarne)  and  so  the  potential 
fathers  trade  upon  the  future  benevolence  of  the  charit¬ 
able. 

I  appeared  as  a  witness  in  a  case  the  other  day,  and 
friend  Graham  was  one  of  the  counsel.  His  leader  left 
him  to  do  a  good  part-  of  it  himself.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  how  he  seemed  to  dominate  the  jury.  He 
had  the  magnetic  something  which  spells  success  in 
time.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  effect  of' 
the  different  counsel  in  that  and  other  courts  into  which 
I  wandered.  The  polite  attention  of  the  jury  occasion¬ 
ally  crystallises  into  complete  absorption.  I  asked  one 
man  what  caused  success  at  the  Bar.  He  answered, 

“  Personality.  When  people  hear  a  man  speak  and 
instantly  say,  ‘Who  is  it?’  that  man  is  on  his  wvay  to 
success.”  It’s  the  same  with  politicians,  of  course.  No 
man  ever  grips  the  democracy  unless  his  personality 
is  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  people  wish  to  reach 
little  paragraphs  about  him.  Sad,  but  frightfully  true. 
Graham  has  got  the  personality.  I  heard  two  or  threes 
people  say:  “Good  man — who  is  he?”  I  think  I  shall 
see  that  money  matters  grow  easier  for  him.  That  will 
give  him  a  free  hand  if  he  does  want  Maude,  and  if  he- 
does  not,  well,  I  shall  have  done  my  best  for  her. 

The  yellow-haired  lady  with  whom  Douglas  wa-s-- 
infatuated  has  become  a  helpful  memory.  He  now 
holds  himself  out — quite  honestly  he  thinks — as  a  har¬ 
dened  cynic.  He  believes  he  has  lived  his  life.  It  is 
really  having  admirable  results.  He  gets  immense 
satisfaction  by  posing  to  himself  and  his  friends  as  a 

bitter  man  whom-  only  work — breathless  hard  work - 

can  keep  from  brooding  over  hopeless  disillusion.  I 
stand  by  and  invisibly  pull  the  ropes.  His  face  is  still 
gloomy,  but  he  is  finding  it  daily  more  difficult  to 
remember  not  to  smile.  In  another  six  months,  of 
course,  he  will  talk  over  the  episode  as  a  piece  of  boyish: 
folly;  but  in  the  meantime  he  is  really  working  hard, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  continue.  I 
think  he  only  wanted  an  earthquake.  He  certainly  got 
it. — Your  loving  husband,  R.  L. 


SPORT. 


THE  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  certainly  cannot  be* 
congratulated  upon  their  official  list  of  fixtures 
for  next  year.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  they 
should  have  reverted  to  the  objectionable  old  arrange¬ 
ment  by  wrhich  there  is  an  interval  of  only  one  week 
between  Epsom  and.  Ascot-.  The  plan  of  l,etting  a 
fortnight  intervene  between  the  two  meetings  met  with- 
universal  approval,  and  it.  should  have  been  made  a- 
permanent  arrangement.  'The  Derby  could  perfectly 
well  bei  run  on  May  25,  which  would  be  four  weeks 
after  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and  then  Ascot, 
could  have  commenced  on  June  14,  as-  is  the-  official 
arrangement.  The  list  is  in  many  other  respects  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  there  are  some  flagrant  enormities. 

Only  thirty-six  horses  have  been  left  in  for  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  no  fewer  than  seventy-two 
having  paid  the  minor  forfeit,  this  being  grabbed  for 
the  fund,  which  gets  £360.  The  Stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club  ought  to  stop  this  rapacious  dodge,  as  all  forfeits 
in  such  a  race  should  go  to  the  winner.  The  minor  for- . 
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f eit  ought  to  be  declared  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
Epsom,  as  if  the  date  is  deferred  until  after  Ascot 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  huge  clear-out.  There  are  the 
materials,  however,  for  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  two-year-old  race  of  the  season,  as  the  accept¬ 
ance  includes  Lemberg,  Admiral  Hawke,  Neil  Gow, 
Pasquita,  and  Charles  O’Malley,  besides  such  promising 
.animals  as  Foxhunt,  Sunningdale,  Swynford,  and  Maid 
of  Corinth.  The  King,  who  had  four  entries,  has  left  in 
only  Border  Prince,  by  Persimmon  out  of  White  Lilac. 

There  has  already  been  a  large  amount  of  betting  at 
the  Continental  lists  over  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  although  last  year  the  early  backers  were 
(as  usual)  hopelessly  defeated.  Rushcutter  and  Santo 
.Strato  have  been  great  public  fancies  for  the  Cesare¬ 
witch,  although  it  is  inconceivable  that  either  horse 
could  possibly  be  well  handicapped,  and  now  Santo 
Strato  has  broken  down.  It  is  also  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Cargill  and  The  Nut  should  be  pitched  upon 
as  good  horses  to  back  early.  The  nominal  favourite 
for  the  Cambridgeshire  is  the  four-year-old  W7heatear, 
and  next  come  Cocksure  II.,  Llangwm,  Sir  Martin,  and 
Land  League.  The  fancy  for  Land  League  is  crack- 
brained  nonsense,  for  this  horse  has  already  shown  that 
he  cannot  really  stay  the  course.  The  autumn  handicaps 
are  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  backers,  as  there  will 
be  the  American  horses  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  French  entries  will  be  unusually  numerous. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  about  animals  being 
'  “  steadied  ”  with  a  view  to  their  favourable  treatment 
in  future  handicaps,  but  there  is_  always  a  lot  of  cackle 
of  that  kind  during  the  summer.  The  scientific  system 
of  bamboozling  the  betting  public  and  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  handicappers  consisted  in  running  the 
animal  out  of  its  course.  The  horse  which  brought  off 
a  great  Cesarewitch  coup  was  a  fine  stayer  but  deficient 
in  speed,  and  it  got  in  lightly  because  it  had  been  beaten 
in  several  mile  races.  One  of  the  best  horses  which 

•  ever  won  the  Cambridgeshire  got  off  with  a  weight  which 
quite  satisfied  its  owner,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
finished  nowhere  in  some  T.Y.C.  scrambles. 

Holiday  House  fell  lame  in  the  spring,  and  he  has 
never  started  as  a  three-year-old,  but  I  hear  that  Lord 
Londonderry’s  colt  is  now  all  right  again,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  win  some  of  his  engagements,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  St.  Leger.  Of  course, 
nothing  can  ever  be  guessed  as  to  his  prospects 
of  distinction  until  he  is  fit  to  run  and  has  been 
galloped.  The  colt  may  have  lost  his  form,  or  he  may 
be  a  non-stayer,  but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  benefited  by  his  long  retirement  as  much  as  did 
Dark  Ronald.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  in  a  con- 

•  dition  to  run  at  Stockton,  wherp  his  owner  likes 
to  win  races,  it  being  his  home  meeting.  Holiday 
House  has  a  5  lb.  breeding  allowance  in  the  Durham 

-  County  Produce  Plate  of  £1,000,  in  which  race  Electra 
and  Phaleron  are  among  the  lot  left  in. 

I  have  several  times  mentioned  Mirador  as  certain 
to  prove  himself  a  smart  colt  when  quite  fit.  He  has 
.since  won  races  at  Gosforth  Park  and  at  Newmarket, 

.  and  on  each  occasion  he  did  not  appear  to  have  much 
to  spare.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  a  very  lazy  horse, 
:and  he  requires  to  be  called  upon  in  real  earnest,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  in  each  of  his  races  he  had  a  lot 
in  hand.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  Mirador  is  really 
the  best  three-year-old  in  the  Kingsclere  stable,  and 
there  are  hopes  of  his  winning  the  St.  Leger,  as  he  can 
;stay  well,  whereas  there  is  a  strong  notion  among  good 
judges  that  most  of  the  three-year-olds  are  deficient  in 
;  stamina.  Bayardo  stayed  a  mile  and  three-quarters  at 
Ascot,  but  he  had  nothing  to  beat  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Stakes.  The  St.  Leger  chance  of  the  Manton 
,. colt  will  be  mainly  influenced  by  the  weather,  and  if 
there  is  a  dry  August  it  is  probable  that  his 
preparation  will  be  interrupted.  Mirador  has  engage¬ 
ments  next  month  at  Lewes,  Stockton,  and  Derby,  but 
he  will  presumably  be  reserved  for  Doncaster. 
He  has  accepted  for  the  Kingsclere  Stakes  of 
£1,000  at  Newbury  on  September  20,  and  in  that  race 
he  will  have  to  give  6  lb.  to  Minoru.  There  is  no  St. 

;  Leger  betting  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  but  if  there  were 


a  genuine  market  we  should  see  Bayardo  in  much 
better  demand  than  Minoru,  who  defeated  him  in  the 
Two  Thousand  and  in  the  Derby,  and  who  has  not  been 
beaten  this  year.  At  Newmarket  the  King’s  colt  was 
thoroughly  fit,  whereas  Bayardo  was  hopelessly  back¬ 
ward,  and  at  Epsom  the  accident  which  had  tragical 
results  for  several  of  the  runners  prevented  Bayardo 
from  winning  the  Derby. 

Footlight,  who  was  the  foundation  mare  of  the  late 
Sir  Daniel  Cooper’s  stud,  was  bred  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  she  did  no  good  on  the  Turf.  This  mare  was  sold 
for  a  trifling  sum  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  Alexander,  and 
after  his  death  the  late  Lord  Rosslyn  gave  a  small  price 
for  her,  and  she  was  sent  to  his  stud  at  Burghley.  After 
Lord  Rosslyn’s  death  Footlight  again  changed  hands, 
and  she  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  D.  Cooper, 
who  paid  350  guineas  for  her.  The  produce  of  Foot¬ 
light  contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  (over 
£90,000)  for  which  his  stud  was  sold  at  Newmarket. 
If  one  includes  previous  sales  of  stock  (notably  Flot¬ 
sam)  and  winnings  in  stakes,  it  is  clear  that  Footlight 
put  about  £130,000  into  Sir  D.  Cooper’s  pocket  from 
first  to  last. 

Only  thirty-four  horses  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Great  Ebor  Handicap  of  £1,000,  which  is  to  be  run  for 
on  August  25.  At  one  time  there  was  brisk  specula¬ 
tion  for  nearly  a  month  over  this  event,  but  now  it  is 
merely  a  post-betting  race.  There  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able  about  the  class  of  the  entry,  the  best  of  the  older 
horses  being  Roi  Herode,  Sir  Harry,  Dibs,  Bardolph, 
Laomedia,  Pure  Gem,  Royal  Realm,  Wuffy,  Cargill, 
and  Lagos.  There  are  very  few  three-year-olds  in  the 
list,  and  Don  Juan  is  the  best  of  them. 

It  is  evidently  intended  to  reserve  Your  Majesty  for 
his  autumn  engagements  at  Newmarket,  as  he  has  not 
been  engaged  in  the  Doncaster  Cup,  for  which  there 
are  eighteen  entries  including  Dark  Ronald,  Amadis 
(winner  of  the  Ascot  Yase),  Royal  Realm,  Don  Juan, 
White  Eagle,  Cocksure  II.,  Dean  Swift,  Yentoi,  and 
Bomba.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Doncaster  Cup  will 
probably  be  won  by  Dark  Ronald,  whose  penalty  is 
onlv  7  lb.,  or  Amadis. 

Sir  Martin  has  been  entered  by  Mr.  Winans  for  the 
Jockey  Club  Cup,  and  the  list  of  three-year-olds  also 
includes  Lord  Falmouth’s  Amadis  and  Mr.  J.  de  Roth¬ 
schild’s  Bomba.  Among  the  older  horses  are  Mr.  J.  B. 
Joel’s  Your  Majesty,  Mr.  Neumann’s  Siberia,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Walker’s  Llangwm,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild’s  Santo 
Strato,  Lord  Derby’s  Cocksure  II.  and  Glacis,  Lady  de 
Bathe’s  Yentoi,  and  Mr.  Belmont’s  Fair  Play  II.  There 
are  the  materials  for  a  race  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
the  Jockey  Club  Cup  resembles  the  Ascot  Cup  in  that 
there  are  neither  penalties  nor  allowances,  so  there  is 
every  reason  for  owners  of  good  horses  to  start  them. 

A  correspondent,  whose  name  commands  genuine 
respect,  both  on  the  Turf  and  off  it,  has  written  to  me 
commenting  forcibly  on  some  references  to  Mr.  George 
Payne  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  recently  published 
life  of  Canon  Fleming.  I  have  procured  the  book,  and 
it  contains  a  long  passage  extracted  from  a  sermon 
preached  in  York  Minster  by  Canon  Fleming,  apparently 
on  the  Sunday  in  Doncaster  race  week  (no  date  is  given), 
in  which  the  Turf  is  warmly  denounced.  Canon  Fleming 
proceeds  to  relate  how  he  had  been  called  in  to  see 
“  George  Payne,  well  known  in  racing  circles,”  during 
his  last  illness.  Mr.  Payne  is  described  as  having 
“  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  racing,  betting, 
and  gambling,”  and  there  is  a  reference  to  “  the  dregs 
of  a  life  spent  in  every  sort  of  sin.”  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  which  need  not  he  quoted,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  most  flagrant  outrage  on  common  decency 
that  the  death-bed  secrets  of  any  man  should  be  thus 
revealed  with  his  name  announced,  and  especially  when 
■  the  invalid  was  Buffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
paralytic  stroke.  Mr.  George  Payne  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  that  ever  lived,  and  the  very  best  of 
good  company.  His  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  and 

Maloj A, Engadine, Switzerland . — Palace  Hotel  &  Chateau  Belve¬ 
dere,  6,000  ft.  altitude.  Completely  renovated  1906.  Private  Baths, 
Golf,  Tennis,— Ed.  Smart,  Mgr.  Prospectus  on  application. 
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Us  name  was  a  synonym  for  geniality,  genuine  good¬ 
nature',  and  lavish  generosity.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  late  Mr.  Locker  Lampson’s  admirable  tribute 
to“G.  P.”:  — 

Ho  had  the  social  gift  and  faculty  of  quick  reply,  and  he  had 
much  worldly  experience;  he  may  bo  eaid  to  have  read  the.  Book 
of  Life  very  attentively,  and  other  books  a  little,  but,  after  ali, 
hone  of  them  to  much  serious  profit.  However,  he  fascinated  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  women,  and  children — by  his  genial 
bearing — 'his  generous  spirit — his  refined  gaiety — his  quaint 
sayings — the  twinkle  of  his  eye — his  imperturbable  countenance — 
his  black-and-white  linen  cravat  (the  Payne  tartan) — and  by 
something  beyond  all  these,  something  always  felt,  but  never 
deecribable.  How  fragrant  is  the  memory  ! 

The  apartments  in  the  Jockey  Club  at  Newmarket 
which  are  occupied  by  the  King  are  to  be  entirely  over¬ 
hauled  and  redecorated  during  the  next  two  months,  and 
various  alterations  will  be  carried  out.  There  are  nine 
rooms  in  this  suite.  His  Majesty  intends  to  be  at  New¬ 
market  in  the  autumn  for  the  Second  October  and 
Houghton  Meetings. 

A  great  number  of  important  races  close  next  Tues¬ 
day,  including  the  Autumn  Handicaps.  The  Cesare- 
witch  and  Cambridgeshire  are  certainly  not  recom¬ 
mended  to  non-betting  owners  by  their  pecuniary  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  only  notable  for  their  beggarly 
meanness.  £500  is  nominally  added  to  the  Cesare- 
witch  and  £600  to  the  Cambridgeshire,  hut  most  (if 
not  the  whole)  of  the  endowment  will  be  really  given 
by  the  owners,  as  there  is  an  entrance  of  £5.  The 
conditions  are  more  liberal  in  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
Plate  of  £1,000  at  Derby,  in  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Handicap  of  £1,300  at  Doncaster,  in  the  Prince 
Edward  Handicap  of  £2,000  at  Manchester,  in  the 
Newbury  Autumn  Cup  of  £1,250,  and  the  Duke-  of  York 
Handicap  of  £2,000  at  Kempton  Park,  all  of  which 
races  also  close  on  Tuesday. 

Brig  of  Ayr  made  amends  for  several  previous 
failures  by  winning  the  Mersey  Stakes  at  Liverpool, 
hut  Lord  Derby’s  filly  has  been  much  overrated. 
Phaleron  was  favourite  for  the  St.  George’s  Stakes, 
but  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  horse  was  just  beaten  by 
Sealed  Orders,  who  had  6  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights. 
Phaleron  is  very  likely  in  need  of  a  rest.  Wootton 
rode  a  remarkably  fine  race  on  the  winner.  There 
were  only  six  starters  for  the  Great  Lancashire 
Breeders’  Produce  Stakes  of  £2,000,  although  there 
had  been  thirty-eight  acceptances'.  Sun  Angel  and 
Maid  of  Corinth  carried  most  of  the  money1  of  backers, 
but  the  race  was  won  easily  -by  the  colt  by  Sundridge 
out  of  Little  Primrose,  who  was  an  extreme  outsider, 
and  was  not  apparently  backed  for  a  shilling.  It 
is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  a  serious  mistake 
in  Sun  Angel’s  trial,  or  else  this  filly  will  not  give  her 
best  running  in  public.  She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
two  most  highly  tried  two-year-olds  at  Newmarket. 
Gallas,  who  was  once  considered  by  some  infatuated 
admirers  as  a  likely  horse  to  win  the  Derby,  was  backed 
against  the  field  for  the  Knowsley  Dinner  Stakes,  hut 
Doro  won  cleverly,  and  every  one  was  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Houldsworth’s  colours  to  the  fore.  This  mare  was 
well  galloped  as  a  two-year-old,  but  she  had  never  won 
a  race  until  her  success  at  Aintree.  Maud  Mackintosh 
was  made  a  great  favourite  for  the  Summer  Cup,  but 
she  ran  very  badly  indeed,  and  Adversary  won  cleverly 
from  Dean  Swift,  who  carried  off  all  the  honours  of  the 
race,  as  he  was  giving  the  winner  39  lb. !  Mr.  Joel’s 
horse  won  this  handicap  last  year  with  9  st.  1  lb.  The 
most  interesting  race  of  the  week  was  the  Atlantic 
Stakes.  Last  year  Your  Majesty  and  White  Eagle 
finished  first  and  second,  hut  on  Friday  the  places  were 
reversed,  Mr.  Hall  Walker’s  colt  having  4  lb.  the  best 
of  the  weights.  I  suppose  it  is  hoped  that  Your  Majesty 
will  run  himself  into  form,  and  he  certainly  did  better 
than  either  at  Sandown  Park  or  at  Newmarket.  White 
Eagle  is  a  very  smart  horse  when  at  his  best,  but  he 
is  desperately  uncertain.  The  Whirlpool  started 
favourite  for  this  race,  but  he  could  only  get  third, 
although  he  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  weights. 
Your  Majesty  entirely  reversed  his  Newmarket  running 
with  Primer,  and  people  must  have  been  perfectly  crazy 
to  back  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  horse  at  the  weights. 

Greenback  was  made  a  great  favourite  for  the  Hux*st 


Park  Foal  Plate,  and  he  won  in  a  canter,  although 
giving  away  a  lot  of  weight.  Perla  was  second  favourite, 
hut,  taking  a  line  through  Prince  Rupert,  this  filly  is 
very  moderate,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Truth  last  week. 
The  winner  was  giving  her  131b.  Star  of 'Naples,  own 
sister  to  Signorinetta,  started  without  a  price  in  the 
betting  and  finished  nowhere.  She  was  receiving  20  lb. 
from  Greenback,  and  will  probably  do  better  later  on. 
Bayarclo  won  the  Duchess  of  York  Plate  without  any 
trouble.  Some  ganders  considered  that  Perola  would 
have  won  the  Derby  if  she  had  started,  but  her  run¬ 
ning  on  Saturday  must  have  convinced  them  of  their 
ridiculous  mistake. 

Sir  Harry  ought  to  win  the  Goodwood  Cup,  but  the 
colt  by  Collar  out  of  Tiraillerie  is  a  great  tip  at 
Newmarket. 

Next  week  there  is  a  really  outrageous  plethora  of 
racing,  with  meetings  at  Sandown  Park,  Birmingham, 
Ripon,  Brighton,  Hull,  Haydock  Park,  and  Lewes.  It 
is  perfectly  preposterous  to  license  so  many  fixtures, 
and  the  clashings  must  be  disastrous  to  sport,  and 
ruinous  for  the  meetings.  The  week  after  Goodwood 
is  now  a  perfect  orgie  of  plating,  as  the  class  of  sport 
at  Brighton  and  Lewes  has  enormously  deteriorated. 


BY  MOTOR  TO  GOODWOOD. 

(The  eong  of  an  up-to-date  damsel.) 

I’m  going  to  Goodwood  with  Algie  alone — 

A  sixty-power  motor  he-  drives — 

No  tiresome  third  person,  but  quite  on  our  own; 

We’ll  have  just  the  day  of  our  lives. 

I’ve  a  frock  that’s  a  poem  in  -chiffon  and  lace, 

I’ve  a  hat  that’s  an  idyll  in  flowers, 

I’ve — but  ’tisn’t  for  me  to  discourse  of  the  face 
Which  that  floral  creation  embowers. 

This  morn  I  awoke  at  the  peeping  of  dawn 
And  rehearsed  what  our  programme  should  be, 

We  shall  sit  in  the  Stand,  we  shall  stroll  on  the  Lawn,. 

We  shall  lunch  ’neath  some  large  shady  tree. 

Then,  of  course,  with  the  bookies  our  luck  we  shall  try. 
And  have  a  bit  on  either  way ; 

And  if  it  comes  off,  so  much  richer  am  I ; 

If  it  doesn’t — why,  Algie  will  pay. 

Yet  these  are  mere-  trifles;  the  really  big  thing, 

On  which  my  chief  efforts  are  bent, 

Is  the  Algernon  Stakes  ;  and  I  reckon  to  bring 
Off  my  coup  on  that  gilt-edged  event, 

As  homeward  we  speed,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

In  the-  gloaming  to  love-make-rs  dear ; 

And  the  stakes  to  the  winner  are  worth — so  they  say — 
Some  twenty-five  thousand  a  year. 


THE  F  A.  AND  THE  PLAYERS’  UNION. 

The  Referee  is  championing  in  no  uncertain  manner 
the  cause  of  the  professional  players  in  their  fight  with 
P.A.,  Ltd.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  my  suggesfion 
that  players  should  draw  their  summer  wages  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  battle  in  September  meets  with  approval.  Such 
a  course  may  not  seem  cricket ;  but  it  takes  two  to  play 
cricket,  and  if  the  other  side  are  not  playing  it  I  do- 
not  see  why  I  should  do  so.  The  players  have  been- 
refused  the  right  to  organise  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests.  They  are  limited  in  their  wage-earnings  by 
an  association  whose  funds  they  supply  by  their  work 
and  in  whose  councils  they  have  no  voice  at  all.  They 
are  forbidden  in  the  case  of  dispute  or  injuries  to  go- 
to  the  Law  Courts  by  the  same  association.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  a  man  need  not  play  football  unless- 
he  likes.  A  Suffragette  need  not  eat  unless  she  likes. 
The  argument  is  absurd.  Now,  the  players  have  the 
situation  in  their  own  hands.  The  Manchester  United 
men  have  stood  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  F.A.,  Ltd., 
boycott  has  not  frightened  them.  F.A.,  Ltd.,  says  that 
1,000  players  have  resigned.  The  Union  says  312,  most 
of  whom  are  merely  biding  their  time.  The  Union  does 
not  get  much  chance  in  the  Press.  The  reason  is  that 
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the  actual  writers  on  F.A.  subjects  are  the  bosses,  or 
hope  to  be  the  bosses,  of  F.A.,  Ltd.  High  position  com¬ 
mands  good  press  money ;  wherefore,  let  the  F.A.  be 
backed  through  thick  and  thin  without  regard  to  justice 
or  veracity.  And  yet,  as  I  say,  without  further  organi¬ 
sation,  or  with  very  little  at  all.  the  players  hold  the 
key  of  the  situation.  That  key  they  can  turn  to  the  advan¬ 
tage,  not  merely  of  themselves,  but  of  their  employers 
as  well.  The  cost  thereof  is  small.  The  F.A.,  Ltd., 
cannot  prevent  the  player  spending  his  money  as  he 
will.  Mr.  Broomfield,  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  an  honourable  man.  He  has  defied 
the  F.A.,  Ltd.  Now  what  follows  is  a  matter  of  a  little 
trust  and  a  little  money  and  a  little  co-operation.  Send 
donations,  charity  offerings,  to  Mr.  Broomfield,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  Association  football. 
Take  the  signal  from  him  and  his  co-operators.  On  a 
certain  day,  to  be  fixed,  the  time  whereof  only  the 
coadjutors  shall  know,  the  employers  of  the  players  will 
be  told  that  unless  the  club  secedes  from  F.A.,  Ltd.,  by 
a  certain  date  there  will  be  no  play.  That  will  be  the 
first  and  simple  demand.  Their  power  of  organisation 
will  be  shown,  and  the  consequences  will  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  their  employers.  Why  should  the  shareholders 
be  mulct  of  their  profits  by  employing  men  to  earn 
money  for  F.A.,  Ltd.?  In  International  matches  and  in 
finals  and  semi-finals  of  the  Cup  the  F.A.,  Ltd.,  draws 
its  salaries  and  grows  fat.  If  the  clubs  want  to  encour¬ 
age  their  players  with  a  bonus,  or  the  populace  desires 
to  subscribe  for  them  because  they  have  won  a  cup  or 
come  out  head  of  a  league,  F.A.,  Ltd.,  says  “no”  or 
“  yes  ”  without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  it  takes  its  gate- 
money  with  joy.  Now,  the  employers  would  be  free 
from  tyrannical  restraints.  They  would  pay  their  wages 
to  whom  they  please  and  as  much  as  they  please.  The 
player  could  demand  his  whack  of  transfer  fees ;  and 
why  not?  The  money  that  F.A.,  Ltd.,  sucks  out  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teams  could  be  better  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  game,  the  profit  of  the  shareholders,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  players.  The  professional  clubs  have  in 
their  league  organisations  the  means  of  coping  at  once 
with  the  situation.  The  clubs — at  least,  the  majority — - 
do  not  desire  the  interference  of  F.A.,  Ltd.,  in  wages 
and  transfers.  But  the  necessary  majority  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  at  meetings  to  carry  the  abrogation  of  the  rules. 
The  players,  if  they  please,  can  out  the  cable  and  leave 
F.A.,  Ltd.,  with  the  rump  of  professionalism  and  the 
riff-raff  of  amateurism. 


“  Gareth  ”  in  the  Referee  is  well  behind  the  scenes,  and 
is  supplied  with  facts,  and  I  must  acknowledge  the 
source  of  my  information,  because  I  entirely  disagree 
with  the  policy  that  it  is  intended  to  pursue.  He 
says  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  arranged  a  match  for  the 
Sheriff’s  Shield  between  the  Corinthians  and  a  team 
selected  by  the  Players’  Union.  The  A. F.A.  has  said 
their  teams  may  play  when  and  with  whom  they  please. 
F.A.,  Ltd.,  forbids  its  teams  or  men  to  play  with  such 
miserable  outcasts  as  the  clubs  that  joined  the  A.F.A. 
Now,  my  point  is  that,  unless  the  selected  players  of 
the  Union  are  men  who  have  ceased  to  be  employed 
by  professional  clubs,  they  ought  not  to  play  in  this 
match.  If  a  man  is  taking  my  money  to  play  football 
for  me  he  ought  not  without  my  leave  to  play  for  any¬ 
body  else.  Such  conduct  is  neither  cricket  nor  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  play  any 
man  who  is  not  given  permission  by  the  club  that  is 
playing  him.  The  position  of  the  players  must  be  that 
their  quarrel  is  with  F.A.  Ltd.  and  nobody  else.  They 
must  be  loyal  to  the  shareholders  that  employ  them.  If 
their  employers  act  as  F.A.  £hd.  have  done  then  they 
will  have  to  fight  their  employers.  But  that  time  is 
not  yet,  and  they  must  do  nothing  to  jeopardise  their 
position.  If  the  players  team  consists  only  of  men  boy¬ 
cotted  by  the  F.A.  Ltd.,  and  the  names  are  such  as 
Gareth  suggests,  then  the  team  will  show  that  the  best 
at  the  game  are  out  to  fight  the  battle  for  the  young 
players,  who  will  in  a  few  years  succeed  to  their  places, 
and  the  publicity  that  the  match  will  achieve  will  do 
incalculable  good  to  the  cause.  But  unless  the  selected 
players  are  chosen  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  the 


game  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  egregious  blunder. 

***** 

I  have  been  much  amused  to  read  the  slating 
Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  has  received  for  his  views  on  the 
Belgian  victory  in  the  Grand,  which  he  expressed  in 
the  Morning  Post.  He  is  no  sportsman,  because  he 
says  our  best  picked  crews  can  beat  any  foreign  com¬ 
bination,  but  we  can  well  afford  to  let  the  pick  of  Bel¬ 
gium  beat  our  clubs  in  the  Grand  now  and  then. 
These  sentiments  are  not  happily  expressed.  Mr. 
Nickalls  is  certainly  a  better  master  of  rowing  form 
than  he  is  of  literary  style.  But  it  is  really  refreshing 
in  these  days  of  chronic  pessimism  to  find  a  writer  in 
a  Tory  journal  with  a  sturdy  opinion  of  Britain’s  invin¬ 
cible  superiority.  If  he  had  said  our  clubs  should  take 
a  lesson  from  Belgium  and  give  as  good  as  they  get,  1 
should  agree  with  him.  What  a  foreign  club  can  do 
ours  can  do.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  go  picking 
crack  crews  year  by  year.  That  would  be  the  death  of 
club  rowing.  The  fact  that  is  forgotten  is  that  the 
Belgians  had  the  best  of  the  luck,  especially  against 
Magdalen,  and  only  just  won.  No  one  grudges  them 
their  victory.  And  if  our  club  men  had  not  only  the 
cheery  optimism,  but  were  content  to  train  as  hard 
to  get  and  keep  fit  as  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  does,  I  rather 
fancy  we  should  see  our  clubs  ahead.  What  the 
Belgians  have  done  Thames  and  London  can  do.  Mr. 
Nickalls,  I  feel  sure,  did  not  mean  to  be  discourteous 
to  the  Belgians.  He  expressed  in  his  artless  style  his 
disgust  with  those  whining  whimperers  who  are  per¬ 
petually  decrying  England  and  preaching  the  decadence 
of  our  people. 

****** 

Last  week  I  said  the  cricketers’  age  was  prolonged. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bowling  of  Mr. 
G.  C.  Wingham  .for  Folkestone  during  the  Folkestone 
week.  I  believe  he  played  in  each  match.  He  took 
thirty  wickets  for  301  runs.  He  is  over  seventy,  and 
lest  it  be  thought  he  was  only  playing  in  bumble-puppy 
cricket,  I  may  mention  as  an  instance  of  what  he  did 
that  against  the  Free  Foresters  he  took  the  wickets  of 
G.  C.  Mordaunt,  W.  G.  Druce,  R.  L.  Braddell,  and 
J.  R.  Head,  and  caught  H.  B.  Chinnery  and  R.  K. 
Rumford.  He  is  nearly  old  enough  for  Test  match 
cricket. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

- *o* - 

m  HE  coming  exhibition  at  Olympia  in  November, 
1  arrangements  in  connection  with  which  are  now  in 
progress,  promises  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest  and 
importance,  if  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  exhi¬ 
bition  is  being  held  in  Paris  this  year.  The  list  of 
intending  exhibitors  is,  writes  the  secretary,  practically 
one  of  the  whole  motor  industry  of  this  country,  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  addition  of  the  pick  of  the  Continental 
and  American  makers.  In  all-  there  are  at  present  over 
130  entries  in  the  car  section,  and  144  in  the  accessory 
and  tyre  section. 

The  motor  cab  is  a  most  useful  institution,  but  when 
it  comes  to  saying  that  it  has  solved  the  problem  of 
motoring  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  it  is  going  too 
far.  The  humble  individual  who  could  not  afford  a  car, 
it  has  been  suggested,  can  now  find  a  perfect  substitute 
in  the  nimble  taxi,  ready  to  take,  him  anywhere  and 
everywhere  at  a  moment’s  notice;  but  there  is  an 
element  of  exaggeration  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
long-distance  motoring  by  taxi  is  by  no  means  cheap, 
and  enjoyment  of  even  the  finest  run  would  be 
considerably  marred  by  the  presence  of  the  inexor¬ 
able  meter,  ticking  off  the  twopences  at  every  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  reminding  one  in  such  unpleasant 
fashion  of  the  reckoning  to  come.  One  constantly  reads 
of  the  enterprising  individual  who  hails  a  motor  cab  in 
the  Strand,  and  directs  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Penzance,  and  it  may  be  that  this  sort,  of 
thing  really  Ts  done  now  and  again.  But  why  any  one 
who  has  not  got  the  police  at  his  heels  should  wish  to 
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embark  on  a  long  journey  in  this  impromptu  fashion  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand. 

Driving  a  car  offers  many  problems.  Take  the  use 
;  of  the  horn,  for  instance.  The  general  idea  is  that 
'  motorists  should  use  this  engine  of  torture  as 
freely  as  possible  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  accidents  may  easily  be  caused,  as  well 
as  prevented,  in  this  way.  Consider  a  recent  case  in 
point.  A  car  was  proceeding  at  a  fairly  brisk  pace 
along  a  quiet  country  road.  About  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  the  driver  noticed  a  lady  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  As  he  approached,  being  a  motorist  of 
the  considerate  order,  he  gave  just  a  gentle  warning 
toot  to  intimate  that  he  was  coming  and  to  avoid 
startling  the  lady  by  passing  her  without  warning. 
Judge  of  his  consternation,  however,  when  on  hearing 
the  horn  the  lady,  instead  of  staying  where  she  was, 
jumped  violently  right  across  the  road  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  car,  by  this  time  within  a  few  yards  of 
her.  Being  possessed,  fortunately,  of  brakes  in  good 
order  the  driver  was  just  able  by  a  violent  effort  to 
bring  up  in  time  and  thus  to  avoid  killing  the  lady; 
but  it  wa,s  the  nearest  thing  imaginable,  and  if  by 
chance  his  brakes  had  been  less  powerful  and  the  lady 
had  been  run  over  there  would  probably  have  been 
considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  a  coroner’s  jury 
that  the  motorist  was  not  to  blame.  After  such  an 
incident  as  this  who  shall  say  that  it  is  always  wise  to 
blow  one’s  horn,  even  with  the  best-  intentions? 

When  will  motor-car  designers  cease  to  inflict  that 
intolerable  nuisance  the  sight-feed  oiler  on  a  long- 
suffering  community?  It  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare-  of 
the  worst  description.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  excel¬ 
lent — a  continuous  drip,  drip  automatically  regulated 
:  in  exact  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  engine. 
But  in  practice  how  different  is  the  result!  In  the 
first  place  the  sight-feed  tubes  invariably  get  obscured, 

-  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  see  whether  the  oilers 
are  dripping  or  not — and  in  any  case  it  is  impossible 
to  do  this  at  night.  Secondly,  the  drips  can  never  b© 


properly  regulated,  so  that  while  one  bearing  is  getting, 
far  too  much  oil,  another  will  be  getting  only  half 
enough,  and  a  third,  none  at  all ;  and  generally  inces¬ 
sant  attention  is  required,  with  even  then  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  In  short,  the  whole  arrangement  is. 
utterly  unsatisfactory.  For  small  cars  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  simple  system  of  pumping  in  a  charge  by 
hand  every  hour  or  so.  The  trouble  entailed  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  the  system  is  absolutely  certain,  and  one’s- 
sense  of  security  is  consequently  complete.  The  driver 
gives  his  charge,  and  then  he  knows-  that  he  is  good  for 
another  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  For  larger  ,  cars  more  - 
elaborate  methods  are  doubtless  necessary,  and  some 
exceedingly  ingenious  and  quite  satisfactory  systems, 
have  been  invented,  but  those  which  depend  on  the 
constant  scrutiny  of  the  troublesome  and  uncertain’ 
sight-feed  oilers  are.  certainly  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
them. 

The  announcement  that  the  famous  makers  of  the- 
White  steam  cars  propose  in  future  to  go  in  for  petrol 
models  as  well  is  decidedly  interesting.  The  attitude- 
of  the  company  seems  to  be:  “We  are  firm  believers  in 
steam  cars,  but  as  it  is  evident  that  the  public  has  a- 
strong  preference  for  the  petrol  variety,  we  do  not  see- 
why  we  should  not  supply  these,  too”;  and  there  is-, 
nothing  to  be  said  against  this  policy.  Certainly,  one- 
can  say  that  if  the  new  White  petrol  car  is  as  good  un¬ 
qualify  as  its  steam-driven  brethren,  it  should  find  no- 
lack  of  favour.  The  new  petrol  model  is  to  be  a  20  h.p. 
car  of  the  ordinary  type,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from 
the  drawings,  of  a  particularly  clean  design,  while  it. 
may  be  noted  that  the  transmission,  steering,  brakes,, 
and  various  other  parts  will  be  identical  with  those  on 
the  15  h.p.  steam  models,  so  that  the  fullest  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  long  experience  of  the  company. 

In  connection  with  steam  cars,  it  is  curious  to  what 
an  extent  mere  fancy  and  prejudice  are  allowed  by  most- 
people  to  sway  their  judgments.  So  far  as  the-  average 
motorist  is  concerned,  he  does  not  trouble  to  go  into  the 
--  pros  and  cons  of  the  case  a.t  all.  If  steam  is  suggested  to 


IJPHILL,  down  dale,  or  on  the  level  stretch,  no  cars  are  so 
Speedy,  so  Reliable,  and  so  Economical  to  run  as  Wolseley--' 
Siddeley.  The  owner  of  a  14^20  h.p.  writes  : 

“  You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  that  at  Easter,  with  two  up  and  a  lot  of  lug 
in  going  to  Keswick,  we  climbed  all  the  way  from  Hexham  to  Alston,  and  thence  uj 
Hartside  Cross,  over  the  Pennines  on  top  gear.” 

Catalogue  No.  50,  Showing  8  Models,  posted  on  request. 
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him,  he  replies,  “  Oh,  no ;  give  me  a  petrol  car  any  day,” 
and  so  settles  the  question.  And  the  same  applies  to  any 
kind  of  device,  attachment,  or  detail  of  design  which 
departs  in  any  degree  from  the  normal.  Take  cars  of  the 
.  bonnetless  type,  such  as  the  Lanchester  or  New  Engine, 
for  instance.  They  obviously  possess  certain  decided 
advantages.  By  saving  the  space  of  a  bonnet,  so  much 
more  room  is  obtained  elsewhere  within  the  same  wheel¬ 
base,  the  whole  of  the  seating  accommodation  can  be 
kept  within  the  two  axles,  and  so  on.  Yet  the1  average 
motorist,  wedded  to  fashion,  will  not  so  much  as  think 
of  getting  a  car  of  this  kind.  So  convention  makes 
:  slaves  of  us  all. 

Why  should  large  cars  have  four  speeds  and  smaller 
ones  only  three  1  It  is  a  rather  interesting  question 
which  has  recently  been  raised.  It  lias  been  pointed  out 
that  low-powered  cars  really  need  more  speeds  than 
large  ones,  since  their  margin  of  power  is  naturally  less 
and  the  need  for  intermediate  gears  more  pressing 
therefore.  There  is  force  in  the  argument,  blit  why 
four  speeds  are  not  more  commonly  fitted  to  small 
cars  is  obvious  enough,  for  an  extra  speed  would,  of 

•  course,  mean  an  increase  in  cost.  Still  the  idea  might 

•  certainly  be  worth  considering. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  good  many  exaggerated 
comments  have  been  called  forth  by  M.  Bleriot’s  won¬ 
derful  achievement,  of  Sunday  last.  The  first  flight 
across  the  Channel  is  naturally  an  historic  event,  but 
apart  from  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  M.  Bleriot’s 
feat  was  really  not  so  marvellous  as  a  good  many  which 
have  been  previously  accomplished,  by  himself  among 
others,  on  land.  In  a  way,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
flying  experiments  over  water  are  a  good  deal  less 

•  dangerous  than  those  on  land,  and  longer  flights  by 
far  than  that  accomplished  by  M.  Bleriot  on  Sunday 
have  again  and  again  'been  achieved  on  terra  firm  a. 
Still  it  is  the  first  step  that  counts,  and  M.  Bleriot  will 
live  in  history  to  the  end  of  time  as  the  first  man  to 
fly  from  Calais  to  Dover.  Meanwhile,  poor  Mr. 
Latham  is  certainly  deserving  of  sympathy.  His  luck 
was  of  the  hardest.  But  for  the  failure  of  his  engine, 
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with  which  his  monoplane,  as  such  had  nothing  to  do, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  would 
not  have  been  equally  successful  last  week,  and  thus 
have  anticipated  his  rival.  As  it  was,  his  achievement 
was  in  some  ways  even  more  useful  than  M.  Bleriot’s, 
inasmuch  as  he  proved  that  with  M.  Levavasseur’s  type 
of  monoplane,  at  all  events,  it  is  possible  to  descend 
on  the  water  without  coming  to  grief.  This  little  fact 
alone  suggests  all  sorts  of  possibilities.  Flying  machines 
of  the  future  designed  for  crossing  water  may  not 
keep  at  a  great  altitude.  They  may  be  content  to 
skim  along  the  surface,  just  as  certain  birds  do,  not 
minding  even  if  they  touch  now  and  again,  constituting, 
in  fact,  a.  sort  of  development  of  the  hydroplane  rather 
than  an  aeroplane  proper.  The  advantage  of  such 
vessels  for  trans-marine  flight  would,  of  course,  be  the 
greater  safety  secured,  since  such  flights  by  airship 
naturally  entail  grave  risk  of  being  drowned  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  an  attendant 
torpedo  boat. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  notice,  of  course,  that  both 
Latham’s  and  Bleriot’s  machines  are  of  the  monoplane 
type — as  are  several  others  by  which  remarkable  flights 
have  lately  been  accomplished.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
say  which  type  will  ultimately  prevail,  or  whether  there 
may  not  be  room  for  both,  but,  given  equal  stability,  the 
monoplane  variety  obviously  possesses  certain  decided 
advantages  in  its  reduced  weight  and  diminished  resist¬ 
ance.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
so  far,  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  experimental  stage 
at  present,  and  those  who  are  already  talking  of  a 
daily  cross-Channel  aero  service  are  going  just  a 
little  too  fast.  It  is  important  to  remember  for  one 
thing  that  the  difficulties  involved  must  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  with  the  scale  of  the  machines,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  set  forth  very  cogently  by  Professor  New¬ 
comb.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  certainly  be  rash 
to  attempt  to  assign  limits  where  such  wonderful 
advances  have  been  accomplished  already. 

The  speedometer  is  rapidly  establishing  iffi  position 
as  the  motorist’s  best  friend — I  was  almost  going  to  say 
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'the  scorching  motorist’s,  -but  that,  of  course,  would 
have  been  a  sad  mistake,  since  it  is  precisely  as  a 
defence  against  the  charge  of  over-speeding  that  the 
speedometer  has  proved  itself  so  useful.  Magistrates 
simply  cannot  resist  it  apparently,  and  even  the  hardest 
•swearing  member  of  the  force  finds  his  evidence  of  no 
avail  against  the  testimony  of  this  dumb  but  eloquent 
witness.  In  four  cases  out  of  five  recently  tried 
'acquittals  were  thus  secured.  I  must  say  I  think  it 
exceedingly  nice,  not  to  say  confiding,  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  for  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  it  is  a  case 
of  taking  the  motorist’s  word  in  the  end,  speedometer 
or  no  speedometer,  as  a  rule.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
kind  of  speedometer  which  registers  not  merely  the 
speed  of  the  moment,  but  also  the  maximum  speed 
attained  throughout  the  run,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  for  some  reason  or  other — what  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say — this  particular  kind  of  speedometer 
is  not  popular  with  the  average  owner. 

I  /Was  somewhat  amused,  'therefore,  to  read  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  at  Marylebone,  the  other 
day.  “  Inasmuch  as  it  is  proved  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  speedometer  which  indicates  the  maximum 
•speed  at  which  a  car  has  been  travelling,  and  retains 
it,  it  seems  to  me  motorists  in  future  will  have  no 
justification  in  being  found  on  a  car  without  one.”  The 
learned  magistrate  may  or  may  not  have  realised  by 
this  time  that  though  such  a  speedometer  as  he 
describes  certainly  exists,  the  number  of  motorists  who 
use  them  is  by  no  means  large.  Moreover,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  further  the  case  that  even  this  maximum-speed- 
recording  instrument  can  be  made  to  bear  false  witness. 
Haturally  provision  is  made  for  re-setting  it  at  zero,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  every  run,  and  so  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  getting  a  friend  to  touch  the  button  for  this  purpose 
when  slowing  up  at  the  instance  of  the  police  in  order 
to  have  your  modest  twenty  miles  registered  as  the 
maximum  speed  attained;  and  I  may  say  that  I  heard 
only  the  other  day  of  a  reckless  driver  who  habitually 
resorts  to  this  trick  when  trapped.  That  the  practice 
is  calculated  to  bring  speedometers  as  a  whole  into 
disrepute,  and  thereby  to  injure  the  interests  of  motor¬ 
ists  at  large,  naturally  does  not  concern  an  individual 
of  this  particular  type  at  all. 


WOMAN. 


HINTS  ON  DOLL-DRESSING. 

HERE  are  eighty-five  large  and  beautiful  dolls  at 
Truth  Office  waiting  for  some  women  interested 
in  the  Toy  Distribution  to  ask  for  and  dress  them. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  eighty-five 
willing  and  even  eager  individuals  ready  to  undertake 
this  labour  of  love.  Doll-dressing  is  very  interesting  in 
itself,  -and  it  becomes  more  so  when  the  imagination 
of  the  worker  project's  itself  into  the  future  and  sees 
the  joy  and  delight  with  which  successive  groups  of 
invalid  children  in  London  hospitals  will  view  their 
handiwork.  The  making  of  the  pretty  clothes  is  a 
dainty  business,  and  the  neatness  of  the  stitchery  goes 
far  to  secure  one  of  the  handsome  prizes  given  to  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors.  The  needle  is  no  longer  the 
neglected  implement  it  was  a  decade  since.  It  enjoys 
a  popularity  that  had  almost  forsaken  it.  Great  ladies 
pride  themselves  on  their  prowess  in  fine  stitching, 
French  knots,  embroidery,  and  drawn-thread  work.  It 
is  consequently  not  in  the  least  dowdy  to  sew  beauti¬ 
fully  ! 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  doll’s  clothes  too  smart  in 
the  sense  of  gorgeous,  perishable  finery.  A  chiffon-clad 
beauty,  however  charming  to  behold,  must  soon  acquire 
a  squalid  look  when  in  residence  in  hospital.  Small, 
ailing  girls  most  certainly  wish  to  kiss  and  hug  her. . 
Of  what  use  is  a  doll  that  cannot  be  fervently  hugged, 
adoringly  caressed  ?  Light-coloured  satins  are  open  to 
the  same  objection.  Peasant  costumes  are  almost  always 
picturesque,  and  therefore  appeal  to  the  starved 
imaginations  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  also 
give  free  play  to  the  fancy  of  the  doll-dresser,  who  finds 
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amusement  in  choosing  quaint  materials  and  telling 
colours  for  her  task. 

Historical  costumes  also  have  their  charm.  Children 
may  suspect  them  of  being  that  detested  thing,  educa¬ 
tional  ;  but  if  there  is  a  romantic  story  attached  to  the 
original  the  flavour  of  medicine  disappears  beneath  the 
jam.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  romantic  heroines  in  his¬ 
tory,  from  Queen  Boadicea  down  to  Grace  Darling  and' 
Florence  Nightingale. 

To  what  a  different  set  of  rails  we  are  switched  when 
we  turn  to  the  ladies  of  musical  comedy !  They  have 
been  great  favourites  with  those  who  have  dressed  dolls 
for  Truth  in  previous  years,  and  though  they  can  convey 
no  idea  whatever  to  the  minds  of  the  little  girls  in 
hospitals,  they  are  at  least  bright  and  beautiful.  They 
speak  of  a  world  far  outside  the  actual,  with  its  narrow 
homes,  its  dim  grey  poverty,  its  sordid  rags.  The  love 
of  beauty  is  deep-seated  in  the  souls  of  the  young.  Who 
can  compute  the  exquisite  pleasure  conveyed  by  even 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  finely  dressed  doll?  It  may  speak 
to  a  budding  poet,  artist,  musician,  hidden  within  the- 
aching  frame  of  some  poor  child  who  needs  but  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  inborn  genius.  Truly,  a  high  mission' 
for  a  doll,  but  not  impossible. 

The  small  dolls  sent  out  by  Truth  each  Christmas 
become  the  individual  possessions  of  the  little  girls  in 
hospitals  or  infirmaries,  but  the  large  ones  are  the 
property  of  the  wards  to  which  each  is  presented.  Many 
of  these  are  kept  in  glass  cases,  and  are  only  occasion¬ 
ally  allowed  to  be  handled  by  the  youngsters.  The 
matron  of  an  East  End  hospital  told  me  once  that  the 
doll  that  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  children,, 
among  a  long  series,  was  one  dressed  as  a  hospital 
nurse.  The  uniform  was  that  of  Haslar,  grey  with  a 
short  scarlet  cape,  a  white  cap,  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
very  poetic  costumes,  such  as  Queen  of  the  Night, 
though  glittering  prettily,  are  not  understood  by  the- 
children.  But  they  instinctively  love  colour.  The  lady 
who,  some  years  ago,  dressed  a  set  of  dolls  in  flags  of 
various  countries,  for  Truth,  achieved  a  tremendous 
popularity  among  the  small  persons  lucky  enough  to- 
be  the  recipients.  Incidentally,  some  lessons  in  geo¬ 
graphy  and  a  demand  for  maps  of  Europe  were  the 
consequences.  Soldier  dolls  are  always  appreciated, 
scarlet  in  preference  to  khaki ;  and  a  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that,  especially  with  baby  dolls,  the  clothes 
should  be  made  with  actual  fastenings,  so  that  .  the- 
“mothers”  may  have  the  joy  of  undressing  and  dress¬ 
ing  a  baby  who  never  cries  and  who  makes  no  objection, 
whatever  to  the  business  end  of  a  pin. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  dress  a  set  of  small  dolls  as  at 
family — father,  mother,  and  children.  A  bride  and 
bridegroom  please  the  little  girls,  and  sailor  boys 
remind  them  of  brothers  or  uncles  who  are  away  at 
sea.  A  white-capped  cook,  a  chauffeur,  and  above  all 
a.  policeman,  give  them  the  pleasure  of  familiarity,  and.' 
a  housemaid  with  a  broom,  a  parlourmaid  in  cap  and 
apron,  a  nurse  with  a  tiny  doll-baby  in  her  arms,  are 
types  that  are  certain  to  delight  the  poor  little  children. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  these  small  dolls  an  additional 
500  have  now  been  ordered.  A  postcard  addressed  to* 
Truth  Office  will  bring  to  any  lady  promptly  whatever 
number  she  may  ask  for,  whether  large  or  small ;  and; 
it  is  hoped  that  readers  of  Truth  will  do  their  best  to 
make  the  next  exhibition  at  the  Albert  Hall  a  record 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

“  MANNERS  FOR  WOMEN.” 

It  is  seldom  that  an  innoeent  article,  even  in  Truth, 
arouses  such  stir  among  readers  as  has  that  dealing 
with  “  Manners  for  Women,”  in  last  week’s  issue.  It  is; 
true  that  those  who  have  been  moved  to  protest  are  by 
no  means  agreed  among  themselves.  To  take  a  charac¬ 
teristic  example  of  one  group,  a  reader  signing  herself 
“  A  Member  of  the  Well-ragged  Sex,”  writes  from 
Berlin.  Her  letter,  which  is,  however,  too  long  ta 
quote  in  full,  runs  as  follows:  — 

This  impertinence  of  generalising  women  has  surely  reached 
its  height  by  your  correspondent  assuming  that  women  have  no 
manners,  and  confidently  presuming  to  applaud  those  of  men. 

The  Christie  incident  sounds  like  one  of  those  tales  requiring 
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a  grain  of  salt,  and  if  the  woman  exists,  she  must  be  one  of  those 
exceptions  who  are  occasionally  found  roaming  about  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  giving  up  of  seats  in  public  conveyances, 
so  much  has  appeared  in  the  press  about  the  iniquitous  habit 
on  the  part  of  men,  that  there  really  is  no  wonder  that  the  Suf¬ 
fragette  and  any.  other  self-respecting  individual  resents  being 
offered  a  seat  by  a  man,  who  you  can  safely  assume  is  saying 
to  himself  the  entire  time  :  “  Why  the  dickens  I  should  self- 
sacrifice  my  comfort  for  this  woman  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I 
suppose  I  must.”  The  fact  that  the  Suffragette  declines  rudely 
is  also  to  be  forgiven.  She  dislikes  the  hypocrisy  probably,  and 
has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  sit  down  in  the  seat  of  an 
■unwillingly  polite  man.  At  the  same  time  I  must  be  pardoned 
if  1  doubt  your  correspondent’s  eyes.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  declined  intentionally  rudely;  probably  in  her  shyness 
she  may  have  spoken  roughly.  As  a  frequenter  of  all  sorts  of 
public  conveyances,  I  must  confess  never  to  have  seen  a  woman 
not  thank  a  man,  never  seen  a  seat  refused,  but  have  often  seen 
a  woman  offer  her  seat  to  an  old  man,  and  to  any  one  else  with 
an  infirmity. 

Man’s  unwritten  code  is  supposed  to  rest  entirely  on  that  much- 
vaunted  virtue,  “Honour,”  which  everybody  knows  begins  and 
ends  with  paying  his  gambling  debts.  In  no  other  part  of  his 
life  does  not  play  any  particular  role.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in 
business,  does  not  often  exist  in  the  home,  and  has  only  occa¬ 
sionally  been  known  in  their  dealings  with  women.  It  is  this 
knowledge  that  is  gradually  making  itself  known  to  women,  who 
in  her  heart  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  honour  this  supposedly 
wonderful  creatine  called  “  Man.”  That  is  surely  asking  too 
much  from  us. 

Would  it  not  be  a  great  and  novel  idea  to  publish  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  male  “  Human,”  and  as  a  business  girl  who  has 
seen  a  good  many  sides  of  their  characters,  I  can  safely  promise 
you  some  very  interesting  matter,  which  I  am  sure  would  edify, 
if  not  enlighten,  your  readers.  I  trust  the  novelty  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  will  not  shock  you.  .  .  . 

Another  correspondent,  also  of  the  “  well-ragged  sex,” 
writing  from  Bowes  Park,  declares  more  moderately: — - 

Does  pot  the  writer  of  the  article  rather  miss  the  chief  point 
of  what  he  (or  she)  is  writing  about?  The  outdoor  manners  of 
women  are  certainlv  very  bad,  but  I  do  not  think  those  of  men 
are  any  better,  or  if  so,  only  when  they  have  something  to  gain 
from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  rudeness  is  growing  in  both  sexes, 
probably,  I  think,  because  children  have  so  little  chance  of 
learning  good  manners  in  the  schools.  I  am  not  yet  an  old  woman, 
but  I  have  certainly  seen  outdoor  manners  getting  very  much 
worse  of  late  years,  and  I  have  always  put  it  down  to  that^cause. 
It  is  quite  true  that  outdoor  men  started  at  a  higher  level,  but, 
after  all,  the  better  educated  woman  of  the  upper  classes  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  in  public  as  these  of  the  lower  and  the  middle 
classes. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  put  by  a  London 
correspondent,  whose  non-committal  signature,  “  A.  G.,” 
cannot  disguise  his  sex.  He  says: — ■ 

Thank  you  for  your  article  on  woman’s  rudeness  and  for  the 
other  in  the  same  issue  called  “  The  Matron  at  Oxford,”  which 
I  take  to  be  “  wrote  sarcastick.”  The  rudeness  of  women  is, 
after  all,  the  least  thing  we  have  to  put  no  with  fronq  them 
nowadays;  hi  fact,  if  they  only  realised  how  ridiculous  their  pre¬ 
sent  attitude  in  the  world  has  become,  they  would  very  quickly 
give  it  up.  More  and  more  they  are  making  men  realise  that 
there  is  no  peace  where  women  are.  Tire  idea  of  their  intruding 
in  the  college,  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  it  is  still  possible 
to  get  away  from  them,  is  quite  characteristic  of  them. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  where  so  many  of  those 
interested  disagree  beyond  saying  that  I  cannot  realise 
that  two  blacks  necessarily  make  a  white,  and  that  when 
each  sex  seems  fully  decided  that  the  other  is  lacking 
in  good  manners  an  amelioration  were  easily  arrived  at 
by  each  deciding  to  mend  its  own. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

IX. — Of  a  Promise  of  Marriage. 

She  was  an  actress,  not  plain,  but  coloured.  She 
was  not  the  type  that  recognises  the  tradition  of  a 
great  profession— a  stainless  heritage  to  be  guarded 
with  reverent,  care,  and  then  handed  down  inviolate 
and  inviolable  to  the  yet  voiceless  children  of  the  future. 
She  was  frankly  out  for  loot.  The  accident  of  beauty 
had  robbed  the  British  Matron  of  a  flighty  housemaid; 
and  one  more  perfect  lady  had  come  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  Art. 

The  occasion  of  my  meeting  her  was  a  somewhat 
weird  week-end  party  up  the  river.  It  was  Bohemia  in 
bungalows ;  innocent,  but  irresponsible ;  childlike  and 
unchaperoned.  She  and  I  drifted  in  a  leisurely  punt ; 
to  her  I  was  as  sexless  as  an  ambassador.  Royalty  may 
treat  intelligent  commoners  as  conversationalits ;  mar¬ 
riage  with  them  in  the  most  unshackled  moments  of 
thought  is  as  far  off  as  the  South  Pole.  So  to  her  the 
peer  or  the  millionaire  conveyed  the  only  ripe  atmos¬ 


phere  ;  I  was  morganatically  impossible.  She  was  too 
accustomed,  to  flattery  to  grasp  the  absence  of  homage 
in  the  polite  courtesies  of  amusement. 

“  I  expect  I  shall  be  in  the  Courts  before  long.”  Her 
tone  portended  a  triumphal  progress. 

“  And  who  is  to  be  the  victim  of  your  attack 
in  the  Courts  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  think  Billy  is  going  to  throw  me  over.” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  engaged.” 

Billy  is  a  dissolute  young  peer  of  considerable  wealth. 
In  a  healthier  and  more  barbaric  age,  when  prowess 
depended  on  strength  of  arm  or  brain,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  a  third  scullion,  snubbed  by  the 
tweeny-maid. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  haughtily;  “he  proposed  to  me 
last  year  at  Henley,  and  lie  has  promised  to  marry  me 
lots  of  times.” 

“And  have  you  ever  been  to  the  Hall?”  I  queried. 

“Not  me,  but  I  guess  I’ll  give  the  old  Dowager  fits 
someways,  I  expect  she’s  been  at  Billy.  I  have  not 
.met  any  of  his  people  yet,  but  they’ve  seen  me  act.” 

“  Sufficient  unto  the  day.” 

“What’s  that  you’re,  muttering?”  she.  asked  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“  I  was  only  saying  how  charming  you  look  in 
the  evening1.” 

“  Why,  Mr.  Court,  you’re  quite  coming  on.  That’s 
about  the  only  nice  thing  you’ve  ever  said  to  me.” 

“Is  it?”  I  murmured.  “Have  you  got  any  letters 
of  his?”  I  knew  Billy  for  a  fool,  but  I  did  not  how 
far. 

“  Scores,  and  I’ve  kept  them  all.  I’ve  read  them 
all  over  again  since  he  started  cooling  off,  and  I  think 
they’ll  sound  nice  in  court.  I  can  almost  see  the 
placards  down  the  Strand  there’ll  be  when  the  case 
comes  on  :  ‘  Society  Breach  of  Promise  Case. — Actress 
and  Peer.’  Golly !  I’ll  have  a  show.” 

I  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  women  I  had  known 
who  had  stood  at  the  marriage  altar  as  the  threshold 
of  Heaven,  the  sacrament  touching  the  Infinite — and 
I  shuddered. 

“  And  do  any  of  these1  letters  refer  to  your  approach¬ 
ing  marriage?  ”  I  asked  her,  coming  hack  to  earth. 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  say  the  actual  word  marriage  is  men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  are  just  the.  wildest  love  letters  ever 
written,  saying  he’ll  love  me  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  they’re  good  enough.” 

“I  doubt  it.”- 

I  began  to  think  there  was  hope  for  Billy— and  the 
girl.  She  was  vulgar,  she  was  hopeless,  hut  up  to  her 
lights  she  played  her  game  straiglitly,  and  she  was  top 
good  for  Billy. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked  anxiously. 

“  Love  letters  are  not  enough.  You  see,  to  establish  a 
breach  of  promise  action  against  a  man  there  must  be 
what  the  law  calls  corroboration.  That  means  there  must 
be  something  the  man  has  done  or  said  or  written,  in 
addition  to  what  the  girl  can  say  he  has  said  or  done. 
Now  very  often  the  love-sick  swain  refers  in  a  letter  to 
marriage  or  their  future  home  together,  or  he  takes 
her  down  to  see  his  people,  and  introduces  her  as  his 
fiancee,  or  she  takes  him  home  and  says  :  ‘  This  is  my 
young  man,’  and  he  simpers  agreeably.  Well,  any  of 
those  things  are  corroboration.  They  could  not  take 
place  unless  the  man  and  girl  were  engaged ;  hut,  bless 
my  soul !  if  it  depended  on  the  mere  statement  of  a 
girl  that  a  man  had  proposed  to  her,  which  of  us  would 
be  safe?  ” 

“  Oh  !  You  wait  till  you  see  the  letters.” 

“  Well,  they  may  help  you ;  but  you’ve  kept  it  all  a 
secret,  haven’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  Billy  did  not  want  it  to  get  in  the  papers.  ^  But 
I  guess  I’ve  got  something  more  that  will  help,”  she 
added  triumphantly. 

.  “Yes?” 

“  Why,  Billy  started  cooling  off  about  a  month  ago, 
and  I’ve’ written  a  letter  to  him  every  week  setting  out 
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all  the  facts,  and  daring  him  to  deny  them,  and  he  has 
not  answered  one  of  them.  What  about  silence  gives 
oonsent,  eh?” 

“It  doesn’t— in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  law  says: 
Wise  man  not  to  answer  such  letters;  only  a  fool 
would.  .  No,  that  won’t  work.  The  courts  say  that,  of 
course,  in  the  business  world,  where  men  are  regularly 
writing  to  one  another,  then  the  omission  to  answer  an 
important  letter  might  mean  a  lot,  but  the  refusal  to 
answer  a  woman’s  letters,  saying  that  he  had  promised 
to  marry  her,  is  the  wisest  thing  he  can  do.” 

She  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  anxious,  and  then 
her  face  cleared  again. 

\v  ell,  she  said,  “  I  shall  bring  the  action,  any  way, 
un  ess  he  marries  me,  and  it  will  be  a  splendid  adver¬ 
tisement  if  I  lose.  I  shall  get  lots  of  offers  from 
managers  to  come  and  act,  and  they’ll  boom  me  in  the 
papers  as  ‘  The  Society  Actress  and  the  Peer.’  ” 

And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  - ? 

BEAUTY  v.  BRAINS. 

(Prom  various  points  of  view.) 

I. 

Bear  Truth, — 

And  so  they’ve  just  found  out, 

With  much  inquiring  pains, 

That  pretty  women,  sans  a  doubt, 

Have  also  got  the  brains. 

Oh,  dear !  I  am  amused  at  man  ! 

He  ’ll  next,  with  solemn  air,  ~  * 

Announce  the  death  of  good  Queen  Anne. — 

Yours,  Helen  Venus  Phayre. 

n. 

Dear  Truth, — 

Your  voice,  with  mine  combined, 

Pray  lift  against  this  blether 
That  brains  and  looks  in  womankind 
Are  mostly  found  together. 

Good-looking  women  all  are  fools ; 

A  simpering  mask,  no  true  face 
Is  theirs.  That’s  one  of  Nature’s  rules. — ■ 

Yours,  Sir,  Minerva  Skewface. 

m. 

Dear  Truth, — 

My  lips  in  smiles  expand 
To  hear  this  idle  chatter 
On  whether  brains  go  hand  in  hand 
With  looks.  What  does  it  matter? 

Jill’s  brains — ’tis  known  to  every  Jack — - 
Are  such  a  trifle  mere  0, 

Their  presence  differs  from  their  lack 
Only  as  nought  from  zero, 

Or  caviare  from  sturgeon’s  roe, 

Or  racing-tout  from  sharper. 

Then  why  split  hairs,  or  brains  or  no  ? — - 

Yours,  Baccalaureus  Carper. 


WOMAN  AND  HER  WORK. 

(  I  take  it  that  the  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
Second  Quinquennial  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses  :  the  chief  question  dealt  with,  from 
the  public  point  of  view,  the  unpopularity  of  the  trained 
nurse  in  private  houses.  The  varied  testimony  adduced 
by  doctors,  housewives,  and  nurses  would  seem  to  prove 
that  she  is  in  reality  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea  'Ihe  doctor  and  the  servant.  The  doctor  may  have 
a  predilection  for  good  looks,  sprightliness,  perhaps  only 
for  implicit  obedience,  regardless  of  the  human  factor. 
The  servants  resent  illness  in  a  house,  to  begin  with, 
and  confuse  the  nurse  with  the  disease  she  combats. 
But  one  has  only  to  imagine  a  general  strike  of  nurses 
to  realise  how  indispensable  am  adjunct  of  modern  life 
they  have  become.  The  Conference  threw  useful  light 
on  the  problem  of  nursing  in  prisons,  and  the  need  for 
educated  women  in  the  struggling  local  hospital  and 
training  school.  Mr.  Haldane  pointed  out  the  important 
place  of  the  nurse  in  the  Army,  and  nurses  from  Japan, 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Finland  showed  the 
thoroughly  international  nature  of  the  conference. 

The  Women’s  Anglo-German  Friendship  Union, 
originated  by  Miss  Alison  Garland,  and  inaugurated 
by  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Lloyd  George’s  house,  is  more 
than  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  undermining  socially  the  present 
political  prejudice  against  Germany  in  this  country. 
The  German  and  the  Englishman  have  only  to  know 
each  other  to  realise  how  much  they  have  in  common 
and  how  wide  their  opportunities  of  friendship.  The 
English  girl  who  stays  for  a  time  in  Germany  usually 
has  the  time  of  her  life  there.  I  have  heard  very  many 
German  girls  and  women  equally  enthusiastic  about 
England ;  and,  with  all  respect  to  the  other  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  energy  and  citizenship,  there  could  be 
no  higher  aim  for  her  than  to  make  the  peace,  to  say 
nothing  of  keeping  it. 

The  improvement  of  standard  at  the  Third  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  International  Union  [was  ever  a  good  cause 
masked  by  so  portentous  a  name  !)  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  may  be  held  to  point  to  an  eventual  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  farm  and  garden  produce  in  this  country.  The 
Countess  of  Malmesbury,  who  opened  the  show,  believes 
that  poultry-keeping  is  as  profitable  an  occupation  as 
it  is  useful.  Of  that,  if  it  be  undertaken  by  itself  rather 
than  in  conjunction  wifh  other  forms  of  farming,  I  have 
very  grave  doubt  indeed,  but  let  that  pass.  Certainly 
the  decline  in  British  agriculture  has  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer’s  wife  and  daughter 
have  ceased  for  the  most  part  to  take  any  practical 
share  in  it.  Now  that  women  are  again  becoming 
enthusiastic  and  proficient  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  take  a  very  important  place  in  its  revival. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  held  in  Lincoln,  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  admit  women  as  “  lay-repre¬ 
sentatives.”  The  principal  speakers  based  their  opin¬ 
ions,  ill ogic ally  enough,  on  this  “  pestilential  propa- 
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1  he  Pavilion  to  be  occupied  by  Kensington  College  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  forthcoming 
“  Women  of  All  Nations  Exhibition  ”  which  opens  at 
Olympia  on  September  1. 

iour  Free  Scholarships  for  Girls,  a  gift  representing  the 
^ggi’egate  sum  of  One  Hundred  Guineas,  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  James  Munford,  Director  of  this  College.  This  will 
be  divided  between  four  educated  girls,  desirous  of  entering 
some  intellectual  pursuit,  such  as  that  of  Private  Secretary, 
Journalist,  or  Accountant.  To  the  educated  and  refined 
the  advantages  of  Secretarial  Training,  with  a  satisfactory 
appointment  absolutely  guaranteed  when  qualified,  must 
appeal  strongly!! 

Each  Scholarship  will  entitle  the  holder  to  One  Year’s 
Secretarial  Training  at  the  Institution,  and  to  a  guaranteed 
appointment  when  qualified. 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  the  recent  remarks  of  the 
King’s  Solicitor- General  on  the  unique  training  of  this 


excellent  College  when  he  said  that  “  The  special  work  of 
finding  employment  for  students  who  are  properly  quali¬ 
fied  is  admirably  performed.”  Sir  Albert  Rollit  also  added 
his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  “  Kensington  College  has 
solved  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most 
difficult  of  all  educational  problems — that  of  securing 
Employment  after  Education.” 

The  curriculum  of  the  Kensington  College  Secretarial 
Diploma  comprises: — Modern  Languages,  Accountancy, 
Journalism,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  actual  secretarial  work  in  the  Model  Secretarial 
Offices. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  training,  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  secure  a  Diploma,  a  list  of  positions 
secured  for  Students,  a  dainty  Souvenir  Booklet,  and  a 
free  admission  card  to  the  Exhibition  above  referred  to, 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Short,  Secretary,  Kensington 
College,  Queen’s-road,  Bayswater,  London,  Wr 
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gaud  a  ”  at  present  being  carried  on  by  certain  women 
in  another  sphere,  and  that  a  high  authority  commis¬ 
sioned  women  to  “  speak  to  their  husbands  alone,”  a 
course  of  action,  by  the  way,  that  proved  singularly  fatal 
to  our  first  parents  ! 

The  fact  that  the  queen  of  dancers  danced  before  the 
Queen  of  England  the  other  night  may  be  taken  as  a 
sign  that  our  eyes  are  opening  to  the  real  meaning  of 
dancing  once  m ore,  and  that  the  angularities  of  the 
cake-walker,  and  the  mildly  indecent  posturing  of  half- 
naked  classicists  will  in  time  be  relegated  to-  the  obscurity 
they  deserve.  Certainly  Mine'.  Pavlowa,  who,  with  her 
talented  colleagues  from  the  Imperial  Russian  School 
of  Dancing,  has  thus,  opened  out  a  new  vista  before  us, 
deserves  well  of  this  as  of  her  own  country, 

LETTER  EROM  “  MADGE,” 

Dearest  Amy, — An  attempt  has  been '  made  this 
season  to  introduce  the  Japanese  fashion  of  placing 
screens  on  the  dinner  table  between  each  couple.  I  do 
not  expect  any  success  for  it.  At  a  dinner  party  one 
is  not  always  so  particularly  interested  in  one’s  partner 
as  to  wish  to  converse  with  him  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  I  remember  seeing  some  lovely  little  screens  in 
jade  among  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  presents  when  they 
were  exhibited  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 

The  prettiest  dinner-table  decoration  I  have  seen  for 
a  long  time  was  also  one  of  the  simplest.  Three  tall 
trumpet-vases  down  the  centre  of  the  table  were1  filled 
with  grasses  and  asparagus-tops,  with  the  smallest  of 
the  gypsophiluin  family  arranged  among  them,  the 
grasses  spreading  in  the  graceful  curves  they  take  when 
weighted  with  seed.  The  water  in  the  glass  vases  took 
a  faint  tone  of  blue  from  a  table-centre  of  that  colour, 
very  pale,  and  embroidered  in  soft  green  and  silver. 
Other  vases  on  the  table,  quite  low,  were  filled  with 
palest  yellow  roses,  almost  green,  just  the  colour  of 
limes.  You  cannot  think  how  cool  and  refined  the 
effect  was.  And  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
view  of  one’s  fellow-guests,  for  the  trumpet-vases  were 
too  tall,  the  others  too  short,  to  interfere. 

Lovely  roses  were  the  decoration  at  another  dinner 
we  were  at,  but  they  drooped  in  the  hot  room>  and 
were  consequently  worse  than  none. 

We  spent  a  perfectly  delicious  evening  at  the  Opera 
on  Thursday.  It  was  “  Samson  et  Dalila,”  and  Kirkby 
Lunn’s  glorious  voice  and  perfect  singing  wore  a  per¬ 
petual  delight.  We  grudged  every  minute  that  she  was 
off  the  stage  or  even  silent.  Fortunately,  they  were 
not  many.  Robert  enthused  wildly  about  the  music, 
and  no  wonder.  It  is  said  that  women’s  beams  are  won 
through  the  ear,  not  through  the  eye.  I  wonder !  If 
Saint-Saens  had  been  visibly  presenting  those  wonderful 
sounds  all  by  himself,  instead  of  through  an  orchestra 
in  whose  numbers  lay  perfect  safety,  should  we  all  have 
been  in  love  with  him?  And  would  he  have  been 
especially  dangerous  to  our  peace  during  the  love  duet? 

But  what  I  set  out  to  tell  you  about  the  Opera 
regards  the  coiffure,  not  the  music.  We  saw  the  new 
chignon  there,  on  three  or  four  heads.  It  is  a  little 


startling,  consisting  of  a  cascade  of  hair  high  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  tilting  towards  the  back.  The 
straightness  of  it  contrasts  most  strangely  with  the 
fluffy,  curly  locks  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  partly 
supported. 

Every  man  and,  even  more,  every  woman,  has  a 
different  plan  for  the  holiday.  Some  hold  fast  to  the 
country  cottage,  for  which  the  demand  grows  with 
every  year ;  and  the  sight  of  the  Cottage  Homes  at 
the  White  City  is  sure  to  increase  it  still  further.  The 
idea  of  building  a  perfect  cottage  on  one’s  own  land 
must  appeal  to  every  one,  in  these  days  of  garden  cities 
and  garden  suburbs.  The  “Woodside”  cottage  exhi¬ 
bited  is  black  and  white,  and  is  built  on  two  floors,  the 
cost  being  from  £400  to  £450.  The  accommodation 
consists  of  three  bedrooms,  a  large  living-room,  bath¬ 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  etc.  There  are  long 
windows,  with  recesses  in  the  hall  living-room.  The 
cottage  is  built  of  brick,  the  outside  being  cement 
rough  cast  with  half-timber  work  in  black.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  tiles  in  the  colour  known  as  rustic 
brown,  very  artistic,  and  at  the  same  time  durable. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  living-room  is  laid  with  wood 
blocks  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  walls  are  panelled  wTith 
green  canvas.  With  the  ceiling  beams  and  woodwork 
painted  to  resemble  dark  oak,  and  an  old-world  ingle- 
nook,  the  room  has  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

“  Woodside  ”  is  furnished.  Messrs.  Oetzmann  have 
done  the  thing  very  completely  in  order  to  supply  with 
thoroughness  the  information  necessary  for  setting  up 
one’s  own  roof-tree  and  providing  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  down  to  even  tea-cloths  and  dusters.  And  the  cost  ? 
One  hundred  and  forty  pounds  exactly  for  the  whole 
of  the  furnishings.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is 
like,  I  may  mention  that  the  living-room  is  carried  out 
in  the  period  of  Charles  II.,  with  an  oval  gate-leg  table, 
a  5-ft.  dresser-sideboard,  and  high-backed  chairs,  all  in 
English  walnut.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  old  rose  and 

o 

green. 

But  from  the*  question  in  your  letter  I  judge  that 
you  wish  to  go  further  afield.  You  speak  also  of  Bank 
Holiday  as  a  day  for  travelling!  Well,  if  you  really 
mean  it,  the  opportunities  for  Bank  Holiday  journeys 
are  nowadays  almost  endless.  You  do  not  say  whether 
you  would  prefer  at  home  or  abroad.  If  the  latter, 
why  not  run  over  to  Belgium  or  Switzerland,  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway?  You  can  get  return  tickets 
available  for  eight  days  by  that  line  to  Switzerland; 
or,  if  you  want  a  shorter  journey,  why  not  try  Holland 
or  Belgium?  Of  course,  with  the  introduction  of 
restaurant  and  sleeping-cars,  all — or  very  nearly  all— 
the  objections  to  long  journeys  have  disappeared. 

What  is  more,  you  can  book  when  and  almost  where 
you  like,  instead  of  having1  to  form  one  of  an  endless 
queue  at  the  booking  office.  If  you  care  to  go  to  the 
Lakes,  or  Scotland,  or  for  that  matter,  to  Ireland,  or 
the  Isle  of  Man — by  the  Midland — you  can  take  your 
ticket  to  any  of  more  than  five  hundred  places,  at  any 
time  on  Monday  and  Saturday.  There  is  the  London 
and  North-Western,  too,  always  ready  to  carry  you  to 
Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland — and  make  you  comfort- 
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able  on  the  way.  But  when  it  comes  to  my  advising 
you  where  to  go — why,  I  cannot  even  make  up  my  own 
mind,  with  such  an  embarras  de  choixl 

And  now  a  word  in  season  about  travelling  dress. 
Have  you  ever  tried  the  Foxford  tweeds?  Or  ever 
heard  the  pretty  story  of  how  the  dwellers  in  the  County 
Mayo  harnessed  the  little  river  and  made  it  serve  their 
need  and  give  them  a  livelihood?  We  heard  of  these 
from  a  friend,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and  made 
in  very  pretty  mixtures  of  colour,  just  the  thing  for 
travelling  in  fact. 

Exit  the  season  of  1909  in  wind  and  rain  and  a 
temperature  more  like  October  than  July.  Few  are 
sorry  to  see  it  pass ! 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Madge,  ■!  he  arrival  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  in 
Ireland,  her  first  visit  to  the  island,  reminded  us  of  the  rarity  of 
Royal  visits.  There  was  much  interest  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Thistle  in  Kingstown  Harbour  with  the  Empress  on  board 
and  her  party,  amongst  whom  were  Miss  Vesey  and  General  Sir 
Thomas  Kelly-Kenny,  the  latter  doing  the  honours  of  Iris  native 
land  and  personally  conducting  the  touring  party.  The  Thistle 
left  Kingstown  for  Waterford,  whence  the  Empress  visited  Kil¬ 
kenny,  and  lunched  at  the  Castle  with  Lady  Ormonde  and  Lady 
Constance  Butler,  Lord  Ormonde  being  away.  Kilkenny  Castle, 
besides  being  picturesque  and  stately  looking,  rising  over  the  banks 
of  the  Nore,  is  unusually  full  of  historic  interest.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  party  spent  some  days  at  Kiliarney,  beautiful, 
dreamy,  and  poetic  in  all  weathers,  whether  wild  or  sunny.  But 
one  does  not  want  the  grandeur  of  cloud-capped  mountains, 
purple  gloom,  and  rough  waters  in  July ;  sunny  peace  is  so  much 
more  restful  and  holidaydike. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ardilaun  spent  a  quiet  summer  at  St.  Anne’s, 
Clontarf,  owing  to  Lady  Ardilaun’s  illnese,  which  from  its  rheu¬ 
matic  nature  was  tedious,  though  not  serious.  Sudden  changes 
of  weather  are  trying  to  most  of  ue,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  aches  and  pains.  What  an  amount  of  neuralgia  has  been  going 
around  of  late ! 

The  death  of  Sir  Reginald  Guinness,  who  has  been  delicate  for 
some  time,  puts  Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh  in  mourning.  Though 
only  a  cousin  of  Lord  Iveagh’s,  he  was  Lady  Iveagh’s  brother, 
and  the  last  of  her  three  brothers.  Sir  Reginald  was  well-known 
in  Dublin,  where  he  lived  until  lately,  and  was  well-known  and 
popular  in  society.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Secretary — the 


head  official — of  the  Dublin  Post  Office,  but  resigned  the  post. 
He  was  also,  a  director  of  the  Guinness  Company. 

Many  are  now  returning  to  Ireland  after  the  season,  without 
waiting  for  Goodwood  or  Cowes.  Lady  Holmpatrick  came  back 
last  week  to  Abbotstown,  her  son’s  pretty  residence  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  wdiere  ehe  has  continued  to  live  since 
her  husband’s  death.  Lord  Holmpatrick,  who  was  only  a  school¬ 
boy  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  came  of  age  over  two  years 
ago,  and  has  not  yet  followed  the  example  of  his  cousin,  Lord 
Douro,  by  marrying.  Lady  Holmpatrick,  who  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  s  sister,  has  a  strong  personality,  and  is  very  active 
in  the  many  b ranches  of  a  woman’s  life  that  concern  women  in 
her  position. 

Lord  and  Lady  Meath  are  to  spend  the  autumn  at  Kilruddery, 
their  beautiful  place  near  Bray,  where  their  pretty  daughter,  Lady 
\iolet  Brabazon,  will  be  married  to  Lord  Grimston,  the  only  son 
of  Lord  Verulam.  A  lovely  mise-in- scene  for  a  brilliant  wedding, 
the  house  is  fine,  the  gardens  give  suggestions  of  Versailles,  and 
the  woods  and  demesne  stretch  along  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
Lord  and  Lady  Meath  have  not  made  Kilruddery  their  home 
as  their  predecessors  did,  and  are  not  so  well-known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. — Yours  ever,  Clare. 

Boulettes  d’amandes  a  la  Eeine  d’Espagne  are  a 
celestial  dainty :  — 

Mix  2  oz.  of  icing  sugar  with  6  oz.  of  ground  almonds,  two 
drops  ol  essence  of  aimond3,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice.;  work  it  into  a  stiff  paste,  then  form 
rt  into  balls,  with  an  eggspoonful  of  apricot  jam  in  the  centre, 
f  lace  the  balls  on  an  oiled  baking  sheet  and  dry  them  in  a  cool 
oven.  When  they  are  firm  remove  them  from  the  oven,  roll  them 
in  beaten  e^g  and  icing  sugar,  then  in  chopped,  browned  almonds, 
put  them  about  three  minutes  in  a  sharp  oven  to  set  the  covering 
and  remove  them  to  cool.  Dish  the  balls  “en  pyramide  ”  with 
whipped  cream  in  the  centre  and.  half  a  glace  cherry  between 
each  ball. 

Petits  Gateaux  aux  Eraises  are  not  very  troublesome 
to  make  and  no  trouble  whatever  to  eat :  — 

Whisk  two  eggs  ivith  4  oz.  of  castor  sugar  in  a  basin  over  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  until  it  is  quite  light,  add  2  oz.  of  dis¬ 
solved  butter  gradually,  2  oz.  of  flour,  and  1  oz.  of  ground  almonds. 
Bake  in  well-buttered  bouche  moulds,  and  when  done,  turn  them 
out,  scoop  out  the  interior,  leaving  a  wall  of  the  cake.  Coat  them 
with  soft  icing  and  sprinkle  them  with  chopped  pistachios. 
Slightly  bruise  half  a  pound  of  ripe  strawberries  with  2  oz.  of 
sugar  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  maraschino,  mix  them  with  a  gill 
of  whipped  cream,  and  use  them  to  fill  the  cakes.  Serve  them  on 
a  lace  paper. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


ACCIDENTS 

„  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  ET  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO. 

R4  rORNTITT  Tly  £1.000,000.  Claims  paid  £5,600,000. 

64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  a.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


BANKING,  &c.,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  18S0. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £i  250  000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3’ooo’oo0 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  ’ 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  brandies  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  lie  ascertained  on  application. 

jy  ERSEY  DOCKS  AND  II  a  ROOUR  BO ARD 

1VJ  'j:he  -JERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD  are  prepared  to 

LenCeM1bet!LoaT?fM?neMn  sums  t0  l)e  a£reed  upon,  on  the  security  of  their 
BONDS,  at  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  0d„  per  centum,  per  annum,  payable 
iialf-jeaily  loi  penods  of  Seven  to  leu  years,  as  may  he  arranged. 

lhe  Board  are  also  issuing  on  application  their  31  percent  Debenture  STOCK 
at  the  price  of  £96  10s.  Od  per  cent.,  plus  accrued  Interest  from  July  !  to  dat* 
of  pui  chase  (less  income  lax);  repayable  at  par  on  January  1,  1965  or  at  the 
Board  s  option  on  or  after  January  1,  1935.  Interest  payable  half-yekrly  on 
January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year.  3 y 

LiverpooiniCati0nS  t0  b6  addressed  to  Richard  I.  Powell,  Treasurer,  Dock  Office, 

MILE8  KIRK  BURTON, 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  July  2,  1909.  Gene,Ul  Manager  and  Secretary- 


THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office  .-  40,  Threatineedlo  St.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ltd* 
Capital  Authorised,  £1,500,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £562,600  ;  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000 

Bankers  ;  bank  op  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 
Branches  &  Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  Banking  and  Agencv 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  he  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  • 
One  two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent.;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  ahowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200;  other  rates  on 
application. 


birkbeck  bank.  cstaeushed,85, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL,  BATH 


INCLUSIVE 

Telephone  :  227  Bath  op  2800  Holborn. 


TERMS  from  X2/-  PER  DAY. 

Telegrams:  “Empire,  Bath,"  or  “Spierpon,  London. 
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“THE  BEST  IN  THE  SHOP.” 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


*6ocoa> 

Kan  Won  More  Awards  Than  ikny  Other.” 

Makers  to  H.M.  the  KING,  H.IVL  the  QUEEN, 
and  H.R,H.  the  PR8NGS  OF  WALES. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


GAIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  MATINEE  every  SATURDAY  at  2,  a  New 
Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


D 


AI»Y’S  THEATRE,  Leioester-square. —  Produced  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  EDWARDES.  LAST  4  NIGHTS.  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15, 
MATINEE  SATURDAY  at  2.30.  A  Play,  with  music,  entitled 
THE  MERRY  WIDOW  (“Die  Lustige  Witwe”). 


s 


HAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY'  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


GARRICK.  Lessee  and  Manager— Mr.  Arthur  Eourciiier. 

Mr.  HERBERT  SLKATH’S  SEASON.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Miss 
ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  The  DEPUTY  SHERIFF.  MAT.,  WEDS,  at  2.30. 


a  LHAMBRA.  LEONORA  &  BRITTA  in  PSYCHE. 

ROBERT  STEIDL.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Salerno,  Juggler;  Franco  Piper,  JURY'S  PICTURES  of  World's  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moll. 


E 


TMPIR23.  ADELINE  GENEE  in  Ballet  Divertisse¬ 

ment  from  ROBERTO  IL  DIAYOLO.  A  DAY'  IN  PARIS, 


Evenings  at  8. 


and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Manager,  Mr.  J.  UIT0UIN3. 


“OAI» ACE. —AMELIA  BINGHAM,  THE  FOUR  FORDS, 

JL  ARTHUR  PRINCE,  UEHIAN’S  MARVELLOUS  DOGS,  NA  VAL  RE¬ 
VIEW  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  (FULL  PROGRAMME) 
SAT.  at  2.  Managing  Director —Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


DOPE  GALLERY.— Animal  Pictures,  (mostly  portraits  of 
Dogs)  by  ALFONS  PURTSCHER.  DORK’S  Great  Masterpieces,  aDd 
Summer  Exhibitions  by  Modern  Artists. 

35,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  W.  1C  to  6.  Is. 


MA.DAMB  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— Aerial  Naviga¬ 
tion.  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  COUNT  ZEPPELIN  and  the  World’s 
Celebrities.  Delightful  music.  Afternoon  Teas,  eta. 


EARL’S  COURT 
GOLDEN  WEST  EXHIBITION 

It  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Is.,  Children  6d. 

Admission,  including  return  fares  from  150  London  Stations,  Is. 
MAGNIFICENT’  DISPLAY  OF  AMERICA’S  PRODUCT'S  &  INVENTIONS. 

THE  BES  MAN 

GREAT  ARENIC  SPECTACLE.  3.30,  7.30,  and  9.30  p.m. 

ACTUAL  SCENES  FROM  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

SEE  THE  BLACK  ITAWK  MASSACRE. 

HOST  OF  RED  INDIANS,  CuWBOYS,  AND  COWGIRLS. 

RED  INDIAN  CAM P  6D- 

THE  DEI/UG  E.  THE  AUTO  RAIL.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE. 
THE  SUMMER  BALL  ROOM.  ILLUSTRATED  TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE 
GOLDEN  WEST,  DAILY,  FREE.  COUGHLIN’S  FAMOUS  12th  REGT. 
N  G  S.  NEW  YORK  BAND,  and  ENGLISH  MILITARY  BANDS. 


u 


TRUTH ” 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNAN1  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOU,  PARIS. 


Shepherd’s 
Bush,  W- 


Imperial 
International 
Exhibition, 

GREAT  WHITE  CITY. 

Eight  Great  Exhibitions  in  One. 

Eight  Great  Exhibitions  in  One. 

Open  II  a,m.  to  11  p  m  Admission,  Is- 
Rain  or  Fine.  40  Acres  under  Cover. 


30  MAJESTIC  PALACES 
FILLED  WITH  THE  WORLD’S  CHOICEST 
PRODUCTS. 


Halls  of  International  Arts  and  Industries. 

Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria,  Russia, 
Holland,  China,  Persia,  &c. 


Monday  Next,  August  2. 

GRAND  BANK  HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME. 


Music  from  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  by 

Five  Famous  Military  Bands. 

Illuminations  by  1  000,000  Electric  Lights. 

THE  GREAT  ATTRACTIONS. 


Mountain  Railway 
Submarine  Railway 
Witching  Waves 
Scottish  Village 
Toboggan 
Motor  Race  Tracks 
Pleasure  Tramways 


Flip  Flap 
Spiral 

Irish  Village 
Dahomev  Village 
Water  Whirl 
Glass  Works 
Electric  Boats 


W  i  ggl  e  -  W  oggle 
Scenic  Railway 
Arctic  Regions 
Kalmuck  Camp 
Indian  Theatre 
Speaking  Pictures 
Captive  Balloon, &c. 


Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  the  Stadium. 
SUPERB  FIREWORKS  DISPLAY 
by  Messrs.  James  Pain  and  Son. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

(Founded  1845  ;  CIRENCESTER.  Reorganised  1908.) 
Patron — H.M.  KING  EDWARD  VII, 

Chairman-LORD  MORETON ;  Vice-Chairman— EARL  BATHURST 
For  Landowner-',  Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending 

Colonists,  &c. 

Farming  and  Colonial  Branch.  Estate  Management  and  Forestry  Branch. 

For  Prospectus  of  Curriculum,  Fees,  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Principa1.  NEXT  TERM  begins  October  5th. 

An  Entrance  Scholarship  of  £75  and  an  Entrance  Exhibition  of  £29  will  be 

competed  for  in  October. 


CRUISES 

TO 

NORWAY. 


Select  Cruises  by  Ocean  Steamers  to 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS,  NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITSBERGEN,  BALTIC, 
RUSSIA,  etc. 

Leaving  at  frequent  intervals  during  July  and  August. 
INCLUSIVE  FARES  from  12  GUINEAS. 
Illustrated  Programmes  Free. 


Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  ami  Branch  Offl-ces. 


N 


ORWAY 

14  DAY'S 
FROM 

±*10  10 


I) 


—  S.Y.  st  BV81DNIGHT  SUN 

Two  Berth  Cabin®.  Sailing  July  31 ;  August  14. 
Yisitine  Sar.d,  Odde,  Bergen,  Fretheim,  Gudvangen 
Loen,  Marok,  Naess,  and  Molde.  Illustrated  guide  free, 

Apply  ALBION  S.S.  CO.,  LTD.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Ghcmnel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

HIM  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duchess 
Serge  of  Russia,  and  II.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Prussia 
have  found  “  YANATAS  ”  a  perfect  remedy  for  sea-sickness. 

<<  YANATAS”  on  sale  at  chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/-  (post-paid) 
from  STARKiE,  Chemist,  Trafalgar  square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 

MARKETING  ABILITY. 

.  .  Generally  (peaking  the  delicate  work  of  Marketing  Ability  ca 
be  best  left  to  Hapgoods.  One  side  of  our  large  Organisation  t 
devoted  to  this  work-the  other  being  devoted  to  the  finding  ot 
Men  of  Special  Ability  for  Employers.  We  deal  only  with  High 
Grade  Men  capable  of  filling  positions  carrying  salaries  ot  A  l  =  u 
to  £  1 ,000  per  annum.  If  you  are  such  a  man,  write  us 

HAPGOODS,  Ltd.,  >«■;•  STRAND-  LONDON’  WC’ 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate, Manches  ter- 
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Best  and  Brightest  Holiday  Fiction. 


THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES  ROBERTSON, 

of  which  “  M.A.P."  in  the  issue  of  July  17,  in  the  “ Book  of  the  Week" 

notice  sa/id : 

“  To  give  the  story  more  fully  would  spoil  the  reading  of  the  book  • 
complication  follows  con  plication,  and  the  love  of  Osfceric  and  Beltis  keeps 
growing  in  spite  of  separation  and  imprisonment.  But  as  I  have  said 
above,  clever  and  well  conceived  as  is  the  plot  and  its  development.  Miss 
orbes  Robertson  s  clear,  well-chosen  English,  her  learned  comprehension 
or  the  characters  and  period  about  which  she  writes,  and  the  general 
excellence  of  the  handling  of  her  materials,  make  her  book  one  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  by  lovers  of  sound  and  promising  work.” 


THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

By  COLIN  COLLINS, 

is  a  startling  story  by  a  new  writer,  and  is  referred  to  by  the  Momma 
Leader  as  “that  rare  thing-a  novel  which  maybe  legitimately  described 
as  both  sensational  and  original." 


“Altogether  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest,”  says  Truth  of 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS 

By  DAVID  WHITELAW,  Author  of  “  The  Gang.” 


’  Seldom  have  we  come  across  a  brighter  or  more  entertaining 
story  than  this.’’— Daily  Mirror. 

THE  SPITFIRE 

By  EDWARD  PEPLE,  Author  of  “  Semiramis.” 


A  new  and  startling  study  of  modern  French  life. 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILiHI 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG. 


AH  the  above  works  can  be  obtained  at 
any  Library,  price  SIX  SHILLINGS  each. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W  C. 


HEiNEMANN’S 

New  Six- Shilling  Novels  and  Stories. 


A  REAPING. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of  “The  Climber,”  &c.  [3rd  Imp. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  SHROUD. 

By  BEAM  STOKER, 

Author  of  “Lady  Athlyne,”  “Dracula,”  &c. 

STUDIES  IN  WIVES. 

By  Mrs.  BELLOC-LOWNDES, 

Author  of  “Barbara  Rebell,”  &c.  [2nd  Imp. 

SIR  GUY  AND  LADY  RANNARD 

By  H.  N.  DICKINSON,  Author  of  “Keddy,”  &c. 

PETER  HOMUNCULUS. 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN. 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


ENGLISH  CLUBS  I  OK  1909. — A  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
Dees,  Subscriptions,  and  Secretaries'  Names,  of  more  than  3,100  Social,  Yacht, 
Automobile,  Golf,  Ladies’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  in 
British  Colomes,  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
in  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  6A,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 


can 


“  Truth  ” 

be  obtained  in 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing;  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin;  17,Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 

(ATERILE  MARRIAGE:  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

IO  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  new  Edition  just 
nublished.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracecb  itch-street. 


To  the  Holiday 
Makers  ,  ,  . 

yoV, are  Siting  ready  for  the  sea  or  country  you 
i  naturally  make  up  a  list  of  novels  for  your  vacation 
leac  mg.  Perhaps  a  word  of  advice  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  average  novel-reader  now  that  the  fiction  output  is  so 
enormous. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  glamour  of  the  East  and  a  wonder- 
rui  tale  ot  Oriental  mystery  and  passion,  then  E.  S.  Stevens’ 

THE  VEIL 

must  be  your  choice.  If  you  like  a  gallant  and  joyous 

^  °rJ  iu  oden  daJ-'s,  when  swords  and  love  went  hand  in 
hand,  then  Robert  Barr’s 

CARD9LLAC 

will  help  you  on  your  way.  If  you  are  anxious  to  read  a 
story  of  stage  life  with  a  dramatic  motive,  then  LLOYD 
Osbourne’s  charming 

HARM’S  WAY 

will  give  you  satisfaction.  If  you  relish  the  quiet  country 
life,  then  you  must  not  fail  to  read  that  exquisite  story  of 
Kent,  S.  C.  Nethersole’s 

MARY  UP  AT  GAFFRIES. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  music-hall  and  its  inside  life, 
then  read  Andre  Castaigne’s  vivid  novel, 

THE  BILL-TOPPERS, 

or  if  your  fancy  be  that  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  story  of 
to-day,  Gerald  Maxwell’s  exciting  story 

THE  LAST  LORD  AVANLEY. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  admire  most  a  story  which  conceals 
a  startling  idea  under  a  simple  title,  such  as  Winifred 
Graham’s  remarkable  novel 

MARY, 

or  perchance  you  favour  a  novel  of  light  humour  told  with 
great  charm, 

MISS  PILSBURY’S  FORTUNE, 

which  is  written  by  Miss  C.  R.  Shand.  If  you  enjoy  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  engaging  story  of  London  life,  then  Thomas  Cobb’s 

MR.  BURNSIDE’S 

RESPONSIBILITY 

will  suit  you  well.  If  you  delight  in  thrilling  adventure 
then  be  sure  to  read  from  cover  to  cover 

the  lady  calphurnia 

ROYAL  Albert  Dorrington  &  A.  G.  Stephens. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN 

JACK  .  Max  Pemberton. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  EARTH. 


Also,  buy  at  the  station  all  the  volumes 
Boon’s  LAUGHTER  LIBRARY,  1/-net: 


Anthony  Partridge. 

of  Mills  & 


WEE  MACQREEGOR  ...  j.  j.  bell 
PROOFS  BEFORE  PULPING. 

.  . . .  Barry  Pain 

THOMAS  HENRY  ...  W.  Pett  Ridge 

and  leave  a  note  with  your  librarian  to  keep  you  posted  un 
with  MILLS  &  BOON’S  (The  YEIL  Publishers)  September 
Fiction,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  safety. 

Last,  and  not  least,  make  a  note  of 

ARSENE  LUPIN, 

by  Edgar  Jepson  and  Maurice  Leblanc,  the  authentic 
novel  of  the  play  “ARSENE  LUPIN,”  which  is  being 
produced  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre. 

MILLS  &  BOON,  LTD., 

49,  Whitcomb-street,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 
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Should  the  Pace  be  Powdered? 


Ihere  is  scarcely  a  household  in  the  civilised  world  in  whicn 
powder  is  not  used  by  somebody.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
its  use  is  prompted  by  vanity.  Many  men  use  it  after  shaving  ; 
and  when  was  a  man  vain !  Powder  is  used  for  the  velvety  body 
of  baby,  just  to  make  a  baby  comfortable  and  to  protect  the 
velvet.  Doctors  frequently  prescribe  skin-powders  for  the  use  of 
their  patients.  Lastly,  ninety-nine  women  out  of  every  hundred 
use  it  to  please  themselves,  and  the  hundredth  doesn’t  use  it 
because  she  doesn’t  know.  But  who  would  be  so  bold,  who  so 
contumacious,  as  to  accuse  women  of  vanity!  There  is  a  sound 
reason  for  the  use  of  powder,  and  a.  scientific  theory  for  the  use 
of  various  powders  in  various  cases.  Thus,  the  woman  whose  skin 
inclines  to  dryness  should  use  “fat”  powders;  and  the  woman 
whose  skin  is  inclined  to  excess  of  moisture  or  greasiness  should 
use  absorbent  powders.  Medical  science  long  ago  recognised  the 
necessity  for  that  distinction.  But  women  have  gone  on  buying 
any  powder  that  came  handiest  or  smelt  best,  ignoring  medical 
science  altogether.  Medical  science,  you  see,  admitted,  but  could 
not  enforce.  It  remained  to  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein,  the 
famous  complexion  specialist  of  Vienna,  to  first  apply  the  dis¬ 
tinction  medicine  recog¬ 
nised  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  preserving  the 
complexion.  It’s  useless 
tilting  at  windmills  and 
denying  the  obvious.  Say 
what  one  will,  hear  what 
one  may,  it  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  well-established 
facts  to  deny  that  the  use 
of  a  high-class  face-powder 
is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in 
the  preservation  of  the 
complexion.  Powder  is 
nob  merely  a  comfort, 
though  that  counts  for 

,>lcr.  «  rim.  “  Miss  Ruth  Vincent  has  much  pleasure 
111UCU,  It  IS  also  a  pro-  in  stating  that  she  has  foimd  the  Valaze 

tector  of  the  skin  from  all  gkiii  Foo.i  a  very  agreeable  and  valuable 

external  irritations.  Only,  preparation  and  can  thoroughly  recom- 

J  l  mend  it.  The  Valaze  Face  Powder  is  very 
in  this  matter,  as  in  all  refreshing  and  is  the  best  powder  Mis? 
matters  concerning  the  Vincent  has  ever  used.” 

proper  care  of  the  body,  ^  ‘a5’/“av  °  r 

you  must  know  what  you  '  /V4, 

are  doing,  and  why.  It  is  necessary  to  find,  not  merely  a  good 
powder,  but  just  THE  good  powder  that  suits  your  case. 

Madame  Rubinstein,  who  lias  had  the  good  fortune  to  introduce 
Dr.  Lykuski’s  Skin  Food  Valaze — and  of  this  anon— hai  had 
further  good  fortune  of  having  had  this  eminent  specialist  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  her  the  Valaze  Powder  in  which  is  embodied  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  ingredients  of  which  Valaze  Skin  Food  is  com¬ 
posed.  When  that  has  been  said  no  higher  assurance  of  its  value 
can  be  given,  because  Valaze  is  by  general  -consent  the  one  Com¬ 
plexion  Beautifier  and  Corrective,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  skin,  whatever  may  he  the  season  of  the  year, 
or  whatever  may  he  the  -climate.  Valaze  Powder  is  an  “  absor¬ 
bent  ”  powder,  the  adhering  qualities  of  which  have  become  pro¬ 
verbial  amongst  those  who  use  it.  Although  it  adheres  so  well,  it 
does  not  clog  up  the  pores,  and  although  absorbent  it 
still  promotes  evaporation  of  the  skin’s  superfluous  moisture. 
These  are  two  hygienic  features  which  when  once  their  full 
significance  is  realised,  will  banish  French  powders  from  the 
boudoir  of  every  discriminating  woman, 
and  10s.  6d. 


In  boxes,  3s.,  5s.  6d. 


The  other  powder  Madame  Rubinstein  supplies  is  Novena 
Poudre,  which  is  a  “  fat  ”  complexion  powder  for  dry  and  normal 
skins,  being  the  only  powder  of  its  kind  which  is  a  skin  food  s 
well.  It  causes  the  skin  beneath  it  to  remain  succulent,  firm,  and 
supple.  The  price  of  each  powder  is  the  same,  and  both  are  to  he 
had  in  four  tints — flesh,  wliit-e,  pink,  and  cream. 

Miss  Ruth  Vincent,  Queen  of  the  Savoy  she  has  been  called,  and 
surely  the  sweetest  of  sweet  singers,  who  is  now  the  bright  parti¬ 
cular  star  in  the,  “  Persian  Princess,”  running  at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre,  writes  -concerning  the  Valaze  Powder  that  “  it  is  very 
refreshing  and  the  best  she  has  ever  used  ;  and  of  the  \  alaze 
Skin  Food  she  says  that  “  it  is  a  very  agreeable  and  valuable 
preparation  that  she  can  strongly  recommend. 

Miss  Lily  Elsie,  of  Daly’s  Theatre,  who  has  the  happy  distinc¬ 
tion  of  -creating  the  name  part  in  the  most  successful  musical 
comedy  ever  seen  in  London— and  how  inimitably  she  represents 
the  ever-fasyinating  “Merry  Widow”  the  whole  world  knows— 
savs  in  the  letter  reproduced  under  her  likeness  “  that  the  V  alaze 
Powder  is  exceptionally  good.”  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss,  the  idol  of 


the  British  public,  has  written  that  “  she  finds  it  delightful  to  use,” 
and  Miss  Edna  May  stated  that  “  the  powder  is  splendid ;  such  a 
delicious  scent,  and  it  is  quite  the  nicest  preparation  of  its  kind 
that  she  has  ever  come  upon.” 

Another  favourite  whom  America  has  sent  over  is  Miss  Fanny 
Ward,  and  she  gives  her  vote  for  the  Novena  Poudre.  Writing  to 
Madame  Rubinstein,  she  said  :  “  I  am  delighted  with  it  and  with. 
Valaze  Skin  Food.” 

A  speciality  which  should  be  mentioned  when  powders  are 
spoken  of  is  Valaze  Snow  Lotion,  a  superb  Viennese  liquid  powder, 
'which  not  only  -cools,  refreshes,  and  whitens  the  skin  in  hottest 
weather,  but  also  enables  it  to  retain  that  dull,  ivory  finish  s-o  much 
sought  after.  In  three  shades — white,  pink,  and  cream  ;  the  price 
is  4s.  and  7s.  a  bottle. 

And  now  -concerning  the  chief  of  Madame  Rubinstein’s 
specialties:  Valaze  Skin  Food  and  Beautifier. 

Skins  vary,  and  complexions  are  worse  in  some  cases  than  in 
others  when  the  use  of  Valaze  commences,  but  the  great  Skin 
Food  is  “perfectly  wonderful,”  as  has  been  admitted  by  that 
inimitable  comedienne,  Miss  Ethel  Irving. 

A  lady  of  highest  social 
standing,  whose  name, 
well  known  to  every  wo¬ 
man  in  the  land,  discretion 
forbids  to  mention,  has 
written  :  “  Valaze  is  as 
necessary  to  me  as  fresh 
air  ” 

Why  ? 

Because  it  yields  to  the 
skin  active  stimulation, 
true  nourishment,  and 
convincing  beauty,  ensur¬ 
ing  freedom  from  lines, 
crow’s  feet,  and  other 
similar  defects.  It  makes 
the  skin  proof  against  all 
vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  climate  and  the  use 
of  it,  to  produce  the  great¬ 
est  possible  benefit ,  does  not 
make  a  greater  demand  on 
your  time  than  two  to  five 
minutes  a  day.  It  makes  freckles  disappear,  and  sunburn  and 
sallowness.  By  its  use  blotchiness  gives  way  to  clearness,  soft¬ 
ness,  and  smoothness  of  skin. 

Valaze  is  sold  in  jars  at  4s.  6d.,  8s.  Gd.,  and  21s.  The  8s.  6d- 
size  is  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  4s.  6d.  jar,  and 
lasts  from  five  to  six  months  with  ordinary  usage. 

\  alaze  Complexion  Soap  -contains  many  of  the  properties;  of 
Valaze  Skin  Food,  and  carries  into  the  skin  that  glow  of  health, 
transparency,  and  satiny  “feel  ”  so  typical  of  all  Valaze  prepara¬ 
tions.  2s.  6d.  a  cake. 

Novena  Sunproof  Creme  is  a  positive  safeguard  to  the  skin  at 
all  -seasons  against  the  sun  as  well  as  the  wind.  This  preparation 
prevents  freckles,  sunburn,  tan,  and  sallowness.  Price  3s.  and 
6s.  a  jar. 

Other  specialities  for  scientific  and  competent  treatment  of  the 
complexion  will  be  found  fully  described  in  Madame  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  hook,  “  Beauty  in  the  Making  ” — a  hook  th©t  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Beauty  Cult.  It  embodies  in  epitome 
the  experiences  of  years  of  earnest  study  of  a  subject  which  the 
writer  has  made  peculiarly  her  own.  It  is  written  in  terms  so 
simple  and  direct  that  any  one  -can  understand  it.  It  gives  all  the 
information  that  any  intelligent  woman  desirous  of  preserving  and 
improving  her  complexion  can  possibly  need.  It  will  be  sent  post 
free  to  any  lady  who  applies  for  it,  mentioning  this  -paper. 
“  Beauty  in  the  making,”  describes  also  the  Maison  de  Beauts 
Valaze,  which  Madame  Rubinstein  has  opened  in  London  for  the 
practice  of  exclusive  treatments  for  the  complexion  intended  to 
overcome  every  blemish  to  which  it  may  become  a  victim. 

The  clients  of  Madame  Rubinstein  have  always  enjoyed  one 
special  and  quite  peculiar  advantage.  She  does  not  give  her  ser- 
vices  and  advice  for  an  hour  or  a  day;  she  likes  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her  clients  all  the  time.  Not  for  trade  purposes  alone,  because 
once  a  woman  enjoys  the  delight  of  this  treatment  she  needs  no 
special  inducement  to  go  on  enjoying,  hut  because  the  Cult  of 
Beauty  is  to  Madame  Rubinstein  the  task  of  her  life.  Wherefore, 
if  any  woman  will  write  to  Madame  Rubinstein  she  may  be 
assured  of  a.n  immediate  reply.  She  delights  to  advise  her 
fellow- women  in  this  matter.  _  .  t 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to  Madame  Rubinstein  s 
Department  “T.,”-  24,  Grafton-istreet,  London,  W. 


‘  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  Valaze 
Soap  and  Valaze  Powder.  The  Soap  is  the 
nicest  complexion  soap  I  have  used  and  find 
the  powder  exceptionally  good  as  well.” 
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ADEN- BA  BEN.  —  VILLA  BLUCHER.  First-class 

Pension,  near  the  Bath  and  Forest,  splendid  view.  Terms  moderate. 

B-AD-EARZBURG. — HOTEL  ASCHE,  First-class.  Quiet 

position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

R AD-H ARZ B URG.— HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod.  terms. 

T>AD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

-A:'  ,^5fson  lst  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
'  /  s,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

T>  AD-WILD  UN GEN.— WESTEND  HOTEL.  Fin 

entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  ever} 

"OASLE.  THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

-*-*  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd  .H.  Territet. 

"DASLE.— GRAND  MOTEL  L’UMSVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

JLJ1  suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

OERLIN—  HOTEL  DER  KAI8ERHOF.  Rooms  from 

-&-*  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

R LAN K E NB ERGh"  (BelgiunU^GRAND  HOTEL. 

X^SI’  t.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.— G.  H'HONDT.Pr. 


First-class, 

every  respect. 


Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEN.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

TJADEN-BADEN— HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class. 

X>  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

J8 


ATAINZ-  HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

f T  ...  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

,\/S  ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EM  M  A.  New,  first- 

C  ,VW  ?  com^,;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags,Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 


lYTHlA--p^*  HOTELDE  LA  VBLLE.  First-class.  NearCathe 
A  Jl  dial.  Post,  Teleg.,& Ely,  Qfficein  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

MONTREUX.- HOTe'l’^^UeUROPE.  First-clas's 

XTJ-  Eng,  tmly.hl.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms.— Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

ONTRE O X  -GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class- 

)  H  r  i  p  a  ‘  ,rvdd-  Pos-  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 

English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALL  HGGEE-WYESCH,  Prop 

IVI  0^TBEUX.-GRAN  D  HOTEL  BELMONT.  The  most 

i-TA  poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Moutreux— UNGEK-DONALDSON,  Pr. 


MUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P,Q.,Koy.Theatre  &Poy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

M  UNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEIN  FELDER.  First. 

_lr  1_  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 


MAPLES 

It  finest  and 

STAPLES  — PAR KER’S  H OTE L.  ft 

L  i  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and 


GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

most  select  part  of  Naples.—  Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNEB. 


e  English  and  most 
redecorated. 


nHA,UEAI1  U’OEX.  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

^  BERTH  OP.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

/COLOGNE. -HOTEL  WEST  Ml  NSTERr^~FirsLdass", 

yy  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

~B'  PIET?’.,Passa»e  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 
_  Brst-Class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

COPENHAGEN—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First 

class.  Leadmghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

TPUEtESDEN— GRAND  UNION  TSoTEL.  ' Nearest ' first 

±J  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn„  open  location,  Grdn.  onfmirtcfc  back  mod  terms! 

TAUSSELDORF.-HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class 

-iJAprt8.  &  single  rms,  with  baths,  -II.  Hengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe  hLB 

T'LORENCE.— HOTEL  M I NERVa!  ""Quiet” and 

X  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDE1QN,  Proprietor. 

FX,?BEjrCE.-HOTEL"RE^;rETvioTOmAri:i^t. 

X  class.  Every  modem  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni.  17. 


FREIBURG  (Black  Forest)— H.  SCHICkT  Estate 

X  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged 

G^i.  •Ssz  S’lS!£5;gf  a™;- 

H  Dammto^Sfi'  SO.^CIoS  G.P.q  ^d^s^dm’g  HHa  its  life  osS'?’ 

HAMBURG.— HOTEL 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks^pwarfl' 

Hanover.— hotel  v i e r*"j  a h rezeFtenT  f,-  L 

class.  Cent,  pstn,  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod,  trms— C  WEDe'kinD  P^ 

IL 


CHEMISTS.-H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

_ chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22. 


1V[ICE— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  lirst-class  hotel 

±  1  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BEP^NE. 


HOTEL  DU  LITTOKAL.  First-class  family 

Y_ _ hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

OST  END.  ~ 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  1IAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 


o 


UCHY  -  LAUSANNE. —  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU 

The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf! 


f  HpTELCONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  L.OTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

One 


_ _ . _ _ _  WEDEKIND,  Pr. 

EIDELBERG  -SCH LOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL 

VUE.  Ldg.  his,  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn.,  spfd^iTwV  All  Rsf^pfs! 


HOMBURG  (BATH).-RiTTER’S  PARK  Mbtei 

loading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American Soc.^y.TrtfTT.uiu6 


HOMBURG  (BATH.) --VICTORS  A  HOTeUw^T 

ela,s  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Fiuestgarden.-J.  BAEHT  p. 

Homburg  (Bath.-)  ~  "  - - ^ 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory 
_ Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 

IJO  MB  URG.  -FR  £  YB  ERG^RIVATElTofEirFW 

A  Jt  class,  opp,  Kurhouse  &  pk,,  com.,  mod,  terms.  Pat.  bvEm>-  &  Americans’. 

J  UabhUdK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  ~DU  TIRUr^FUst 

A  c  ass,  facing  btn.  All  mod,  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath— C.  LANDSEE,  Proo" 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL  BEALLS S T E nTT  1 

1  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  fuiet 

«—»• 

L'~A U 'SA ME.- HOTElT* VICTOR? a! r*”The“mm!7Ze  #!  f 

class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly,  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  resort 

the  grand  hotel” 


X^ARIS.  HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

* _ Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

OARIS. 

X  comfor 

PARIS— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe. 

of  the  leading  hotels—  E.  AMBEUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

T3ARIS.  HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tuilertes.  Favourite  rdvous,  of  Eng,  &  Amrns— Pr.-Mgr..  A  LERCHE 

KOME— PALACE  HOTEL.  M^fe' up-to-date 

_ BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  Firsb-ciass  family  house. 

R  —HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

Jl  L  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect— BUCHER-DURRER.  Prop 

CHEMISTS.  H,  ROBERTS  &  CO!  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418.  American 

CT.  MORITZ— PALACE  HOTEL. 

^  Baths  with  snites  of  rooms— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN 

QT.  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDEf?E!  English  ffrnilv 

kj  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths.  7 

rpENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBoTrvr 

X  The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava 

rPERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT  Favour, 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situatinn  Urlre 

rrEw-IrC,ET’Switz0rland'“GRA^DHOTEL&ALPES 

1  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientfilp 

HHERRITET.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Ur, 

X  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Owngdns— C.  JEANNOD,  Pn 

rFRIBERG (Black  Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  Hotei 

watergand^heTr^  fmtsLtPLU8T-  leading  hotels.  Near  the 

T7TENNA.  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  tli« 

V  °Pera-  Th9  most leadinK  B°tel  in  the  town.  Own  fishingand  shooUng. 

VIENNA. — HOTEL  *vfATSCHAJ<ERl4oF.U^iw)f 

V  6.  Pat,  by  the  Austro-IIun,  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  eookg  Best  *4 

X/IENNA.  -  J.  GARTNER.  ^  '  First  -  cHsf 

’  Johane3gasse  3’  !•  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


gasse 

pines. 

Tailor, 


WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTElT^rf 

_ BATHS— Finest  pstn,,  opp.  Kurbans  and  Opera.  Cmf  ,  ,  ^ “aI 


OCARNO.  — Lake  Maggiore. 


L- - -  t-, - - “ee™*'-.  uhhivu  MtJTEI 

Open  the  whole  year.  Bast  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season 

SSLZ&' 

L 


WIESBADEN— HOTEL  NASSAU.  ThfE^ffsiTw^' 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  aUhe  Curpl  me’ 

VXHESB ADEN.— PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS  t7!T 

V  T  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  l,  v,"  ....T  P* 

'  _ _ p  *  “  l  •  W AIGr, 


family  1 

UCERNE.— HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIgT"  First  i 

I  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans— HAEFELI  BROS.,  PronH^nrl' 

T  U  O  GRAND  HOT  E  L  METRO  POLE.  First-class 

JLJljnrvlki.  ptn.,with  Itst.  impxrjts.  Hotel  faces  I3ng.ckuich — Pr.,P.  BPOCCA 

T  UGANO  -SEEGER’S  HOTEL* BoardinjHouse.  First- 

JLJ  Class,  larue  snanvorfln.  p.hnrminrr  Trioiv  lolro  u.4. nr  n  . 


TXTIESBADEN.  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  RATw 

I  ~  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pensionterms" 

7URICH.-DOLDER,  THE  GD,  I^eI7mU”i77 

Aj  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position;  finest  * 


- - — _ _ — — -  view, 

ZURICH.— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  iwft-ri 

TUTION,  Hornerg  asse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  ni^lit  for  .  ' 

visitors  and  travellers— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  K  or  services  to 


UCAJNO.  SEEGER  S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First-  I  mTRTCFT _ IMMORILIEIM  FYPUAiurr  UX  - - ■ 

class,  large  shady  grdn. )Charming  view, lake, mountains  &town.  Mod.  terms.  |  Z  1  “,5r 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A 

B 


ACHEN.—  PENSION  KAATZER,  3b,  Biichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  tbe  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf . 

AO  -  H  A  RZBIIBG-V!  L  LAMAiRI  E  N  BU  R  G.  First-class 

Boarding-house.  Very  best  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms 


PAD  NAUHEIM. — PENSIONS  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

I  Y  Ludwirstr.  21.  Fst.-cl.,  far.  pk.  &  spars.,  mod.  tms. — M.  A  DREYER,  Prtrss. 

~  TERMINUS.  Select 


AD  NAUHEI M.  —  H  AUS 

establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  hath  mg- houses. 

pERLilN\— PENSION  HE  RZ  BERG.  121b  Potsdamer  priv- 

vatstr.  Higb-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

ERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERI DAN.  28 ,  Fots- 

damerStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg.-house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

ERLIN  —  PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfursten  strasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.Zoo.gdns.  Verycomf-  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss- 

BERLIN.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Ackenbaeherstrasse 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  BERGM.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BKKGH,  Proprietress. _ 

ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolmau  Strasse  42-43. 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod,  tms. 


B 


B 

B 


B 


B 


ONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 


B 

B 


ONN.— PENSION  KREWINKEL,  Konigstrasse  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod,  terms. 

RUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

inOLOGlNE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenslrasse, 

VV  close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD. 

DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ^  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubeneast. 

RESDEN.— PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


D 


I) 

D 


RESDEN-— PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  <&  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

tjsskCdorf“pen  s  i  o  nbTer  w !  ’fTth,"  28A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 


E 

G 


H 


H 

H 


L 

T  AUS  ANNE.  — 

1  j  railway  station,  over 


looking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


M 


M 

O 


V 


WILHELMSHOHE. 

VV  Bdg.  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf. 


H 


Erankfurt  a/m.-anglo-german  pension, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13. — Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. _ _ 

RANKFURT  A/M  —  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer. 

Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

ENEYA.— HOTEL  PENSION  MINERVA,  8,  Rue  du 

Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 


AMBURG-—  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

Very  select, Fam.Pen.  Pat,  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Bms.  with  private  baths. 

AMBURG.-  PENSION  HOOFE,ltotherbaumBeneckestr. 

28 1.  Verycomf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

OMBURG-— PENS|'on”vILLA  METioW7scbwedf-nz. 

fadl6.  Fst.-cl.,  finst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst.— EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 


ANGEN-bCHWALB ACC.— VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 

select  establnt.,  cl.  to  tbe  Springs,  Bath-hs.,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts. 

—  ‘  pension"  1 SIDE  NFROSTT'm™Near 


T  UCERNK.- HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

_*_J  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

~~”uNICH -PENSION  SULZErT  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.ife toilet.  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos. 


UNICH-— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER, 26 Hess-strasse. 
_LtJL  First-cl.  family  lis.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

STEND—  PENSION  M  □  DERNE, 93,  Boulevard  Van  Iseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  spa  bath. 


[ENNA  —  PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com¬ 

fortable  fam.  bouse,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

IESBADEN  .-PENSION  VILLA^^UPPREOHtJ 

Sonnenfeld  Str.,  17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class.  Ther- 
mal  bath.  Prop.,  FRAU  DR.  RUPPKKCHT. _ 

—VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

fur.  rms.  Mod.  trms. —J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr. 


ENGLISH  HOTELS,  &c, 

LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing-  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 

WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD  ? 

WOQDHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths,  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  Cures.  Charming  gardens 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 


TRUTH”  HOTEL  LIST. 


OELFAST.- 

A  A  Hotel  in  Irelai 


-GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

BEN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wbarfedale,  York¬ 
shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

TRM"iNGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

ACORN  HOTEL.— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Bail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams Acorn  ”  or 
I  mperial,”  Birmingham.  _ 

BRIGHTON.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel. 

Private  suites,  wit'll  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  Od.  per  week. 

BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFOR  D  HOTEL  —  Old-establisbed. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  ail  the  floors. 

_ GEO.  HlllCKFORD.  Manager. 

UBLIN.  —  HOTEL  W1ETROPOLE,  SaCKVILLE 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  tbe  Manager. _ 

LAS  GO  W. — WINDSOR-HOTEL. — A  First-class  Family 


G 


Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at,  Hydro..  Peebles. 

RAND  CANARY.— Tbe  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  Tbe 

\JT  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. _ 

ONDON  THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

l  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


T  ONDON.— THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

I  j  Russell-street  (Opposite  tbe  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Thackeray,  London.” 

MALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England.— 
The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  Ac.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

ARGATE.— WHITE  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


M“  ATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink ;  baths ;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind ;  resident 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BUTTGEN.  Manager. _ 

ERTH— THE  SALU  TAT  I  ON  HOT  E  L. 

The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  intact. 

Sp.  A p.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  ail  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiet. 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. 

rlPORQ,UAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

1  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  tboughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  tbe  South 
Coast  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  ii  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTS  It,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDR0PATHIB. 

THE  IDEA.L  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  lS-IIo!e  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring. 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT, 
FANGO  DI  BAT’PACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician, 
T.  D.  LUKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 

SUMMER  HOLIDAYS? 

H£TEL 

BURLINGTON, 

Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 

HIGHEST  ELEVATION  OF  THE  EAST  CLIFF 

(99  ft.  above  sea-level.) 


“  Not  even  Margate  could  excel  the  exhilarating  air  that  might  be  enjoyed 
at  Boscombe.  ’’—Daily  Telegraph. 


The  Hdtel  Burlington  contains  200  rooms,  and  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
grounds  sloping  to  the  pier  surround  the  hotel.  Splendid  sandy  beach. 

Garage  in  grounds.  Magnificent  Golf  Links  adjacent  to  Hotel. 

Very  moderate  tariff,  specially  revised  for  family  parties,  on  application  to 
the  Manager.  Tariffs  may  be  obtained  at  the  Burlington  and  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotels,  London.  Tele.  No.  1750. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.-BREEZY  BOSCOMBE  —  TANKERVILLE  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT,  ANNEXED  TO  HOTEL  BURLINGTON,  with  its  seven  acres 
of  lovely  grounds.  Inclusive  terms  from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Tariff  from 
Manager. 
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TRUTH. 


[July  28,  1909. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  IS  NOW  OPEN,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  29th  JULY,  1909. 

The  Fall  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies . 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OIL  CORPORATION 


CAPITAL 


LIMITED 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900). 


£800,000. 

£500,000 


500,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  fully  paid  ..,  . 

225,007  Deferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £l  each  fully  paid  or  credited  as  such  £225,007 

/  4,993  Deferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  (unissued)  .  £74,993 

of  per  cent.  First  Debentures  already  issued .  £150,000 

6  per  cent.  Convertible  Debenture  Stock  £400,000,  Preseut  issue  .  £300,000 


™  „  DIRECTORS. 

6SW  (Ohah'm.aSn)  J°HN  BBUNNEE-  Dart,  M.P,  9,  Ennismore-gardens, 

Sir  cS|n)U^°EE’  J‘P-’  D'L-’  I0’  St  S.W.  (Deputy 

NEWKES>  Bart-,  M.P,  Wjldcroft,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 

‘  B-ICESTER  HARMSWORTH,  Esq,  M.P,  Oaxton  House,  Westminster,  S.W 
D.  ELLIOTT  ELVES,  Esq,  The  Braee,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

ALEandXiw  y^ik°KAY’  ESq'’  J-P'’  MaCta)'’  Irons  and  Co,  C.A,  Dundee 

Sir  WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  K.C.B.,  19,  Chester-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 

ENGINEER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

AVID  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  F.I.C.,  26,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 


BANKERS.— BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  64,  Old  Broad-street,  London ; 
and  Sydney. 

THE  LONDON  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED.  Head  Offices:  5, 
Princes-street,  London:  E.C,  and  Branches. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED,  62,  Lombard-street, 
London,  E.C.  (Head  Office  :  Edinburgh,  and  Branches  in  Scotland). 

SOLICITORS. — Messrs.  LIGHT  and  FULTON,  1,  Laurence  Pountnev-hill, 
London,  E.C. 

BROKERS.— Messrs.  STEPHEN  O.  CORK  AND  SON,  30,  Throgmorton-etreet, 
and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 

Messrs.  T.  and  G.  IRVINE,  7.  India-buildings,  Liverpool. 

AUDITORS. — Messrs.  JOSOLYNE  MILES  and  CO,  28,  King-street,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C,  Manchester  and  Paris. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES.— CHARLES  F.  JONES,  26,  Victoria-street, 
London,  S.W. 


a  .i.vA.,  ow,  i  iolui la-street.,  rxmaon,  o.w.  London,  S.W. 

issue  of  £300,600  6  p.c.  Convertible  Debenture  Stock 

(Part  of  an  Authorised  Issue  of  £400,000), 

Bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  conferring  upon  the  Holders  the 
ragh't  to  convert  into  Shares  at  par  on  or  before  the  1st  July,  1913, 

Payable  as  follows 

On  Application  .  2/6 

On  Allotment 


On  the  1st  October,  1909 
On  the  1st  January,  1910 
On  the  1st  April,  1910 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  oil  CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  offer  for  Sub- 
^  £300,000  Convertible  Debenture  Stock,  carrying  interest  as  above. 

Tim  registered  holder  of  any  part  of  this  issue  of  Convertible  Debenture 
raock  will  be  entitled  at  any  time  before  the  let  July,  1913,  to  exchange'  his 
Debenture  Stock  for  fully  paid-up  Shares  in  the  Company  of  equal  amount. 
Each  registered  holder  desiring  to  convert  his  holding  into  Shares  will 
receive^  5  Preferred  and  3  Deferred  Ordinary  Shares  for  every  £8  of  Deben- 
tur©  Stock,  and  any  balance  of  his  holding  which  is  incapable  -of  being  so 
divided  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Company  in  cash  at  par.  Steps  are  being 
i  0  °^tain  the  approval  of  the  Court  for  the  necessary  increase  of 
Capital, 

NOTE.— 5  to  3  is  the  proportion  of  the  Preferred  and  Deferred  Ordinary 
Shares  in  the  Capital  of  the  Company. 

If  not  converted  this  Stock  will  be  redeemable  at  par  on  1st  day  of 
January,  1920,  hut  the  Corporation  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  the  whole 
or  any  part  thereof  by  purchasing  Stock  in  the  open  market,  or  at  any 
time  after  the  1st  July,  1913,  at  £5  per  cent,  premium,  upon  giving  six 
months’  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so. 

?n  the  Stock  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and 
the  1st  July. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  form  a  general  floating  charge,  ranking  next, 
r~.  tDe  £150,000  First  Debentures  upon  the  Undertaking  and  Assets  of 
the  Company v  including  the  Newnes’  Junction  and  Wolgan  Railway,  Loco¬ 
motives  and  Rolling  Stock,  Oil  Wagons,  Buildings,  the  Torhane  Railway 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Land,  Crude  Oil  Works,  Oil  Refineries,  Candle 
Works,  Coke  Ovens,  Machine  Shops,  Electric  Power  Plant,  Dwellings 
Developed  Coal  and  Oil  Shale  Mines,  and  over  thirty-five  square  miles  of 
Oil  Shale  and  Coalbearing  Lands. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

OIL  SHALE  DEPOSITS. 

,  The  Company  was  formed  in  December,  1905,  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  the  Wolgan  and  Capertee  Valleys,  situated 
about  120  miles  from  .Sydney.  These  deposits  are  described  in  a.  Blue  Book 
(Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Western  Coal  Field)  issued  in  1908 
hv  the  New  South  Wales  Government  as  “  undoubtedly  the  moist  extensive 
yet  opened  in  the  State  or  elsewhere  as  regards  area.”  These  lands  are 
held  under  mineral  leases  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wale6  subject 
to  a  royalty  of  sixpence  per  ton  of  oil  shale,  threepence  per  ton  of  small 
coal,  and  sixpence  per  ton  of  large  coal.  The  mining  area  has  been  increased 
from  about  25  square  miles  to  about  35  square  miles,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Suther¬ 
land,  the  Company’s  Consulting  Engineer  and  General  Manager,  estimates 
that  it  contains  20,000,000  tons  of  proven  oil  shale,  with  a  presumable 
additional  30,000,000  tons.  A  ma,p  which  accompanies  the  prospectus  shows 
the  position  of  the  properties  of  the  Company  and  its  railway  line  relatively 
to  Sydney. 

The  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  crude 
oil  works  and  refineries  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  coking  plant 
in  the  Wolgan  Valley,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  Company  has,  since  its  formation,  carried  out  the  following  important 
developments  and  other  work  :— 

RAILWAY. 

It  has  built  and  equipped  with  locomotives  and  Tolling  stock  a  railway 
line  32  miles  in  length  of  standard  gauge  (4  feet  8|  inches,  similar  to  Govern¬ 
ment  lines),  connecting  the  above  properties  with  the  Government  Western 
Main  Line  to  Sydney.  This  line  is  now  in  operation,  and  has  proved  to  be 
well  constructed  and  easily  maintained- 

SHALE  DEVELOPMENT,  OIL  WORKS,  ETC. 

Over  40,000  feet  of  driving  and  development  work  has  been  carried  out 
(as  will  be  seen  from  the  General  Manager's  Report)  in  the  oil  shale  seams 
in  the  Wolgan  and  Capertee  Valleys,  besides  tracing  and  testing  several 
miles  of  outcrop.  The  shale  is  of  exceptional  richness,  averaging  100  gallons 
■of  crude  oil  and  281b.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the.  ton,  and  easily  mined. 
Crude  oil  works  and  refineries  are  being  constructed  to  produce  motor 
spirit,  illuminating  oils,  lubricating  oils,  greases,  paraffin  wax,  and  candles, 
together  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  valuable  byproducts  for  all 
of  which  there  is  a  large  and  growing  market  in  Australia. 

COAL  AND  COKE. 

The  Company  has  discovered  and  developed  valuable  beds  of  coking  coal 
on  its  properties  in  the  Wolgan  Valley.  The  coke  is  said  to  he  the  finest 
produced  in  New  South  Wales,  and  a  ready  sale  is  found  for  it.  44  Coke 
ovens  have  been  erected  and  are  in  full  working  order,  20  additional  ovens 
are  almost  completed,  and  40  more  will  be  completed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  J 
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THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  SHALE  AND  OIL  COMPANY. 

The  Company  has  purchased  the  undertaking  of  the  New  South  Wales  Shale 
and  Oil  Gompany  (the  only  existing  competitor  of  the  Company  in  distilling 
and  refining  oil  shale  in  Australia),  as  a  going  concern,  with  its  works  and 
railway  connections  at  Torbane,  Hartley  Vale,  and  Sydney,  and  its  current 
contracts.  Additional  crude  oil  works  have  been  erected  and  considerable 
improvements  made  in  the  refineries. 

the  Company  was  awarded  last  year  the  Grand  Prig  in  the  section  of 
Applied  Chemistry  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  London,  for  its  exhibit 
of  refined  products. 

OIL  CONSUMPTION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  has  been  practically  dependent  hitherto  ,  upon  outside  sources 
for  its  Mineral  Oils.  The  following  figures  of  imports  into  Australia  of 
mineral  oil  and  paraffin  wax  for  the  three  years  1805,  1906,  and  1907  (the 
latest  returns  received  available)  are  extracted  from  the  Official  Trade 
Statistics  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia:— 

Mineral  Oil.  Paraffin  Wax. 

1905  .  19,242.353  Gallons  .  3.662.591  Pounds. 

1906  .  19,840,948  „  .  6.363,346 

_  .1907  .  23,639,700  „  ......  6,078,308  „ 

There  is,  therefore,  a.  large  market  available,  and  this  Company  is  the  only 
■producer  of  oils  in  Australia  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

ESTIMATED  PROFITS.* 

From  the  Report  of  the  General  Manager  it  will  he  seen  that  although 
the.  operations  of  the  Company  are  not  yet  out  of  the  constructing  sta<7e 
it  is  already  earning  profits  in  respect  of  the  products  which  it  is  at  present 
m  a  position  to  sell,  and  that  he  estimates  that  the  earnings  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  have  increased  by  June,  1910,  to  a  rate  of  not,  less  than  £125,000 
per  annum,  and  will  thereafter  go  on  increasing  as  the  whole  of 'the  products 
intended  to  be  produced  are  placed  on  the  market. 

To  meet  the  interest  charge  on  the  First  Debentures  and  6  per  cent  upon 
(he  present  issue  a  sum  of  only  £26,250  is  required.  ' 

The.  principal  Scottish  Shale  Oil  Companies  earn  large  profits  bv  distilling 
oil  shale  yielding  only  20  to  30  gallons  per  ton.  whereas  the.  oil  shale  of  this 
company  averages  about  100  gallons  per  ton.  The  market  prices  m  Australia 
of  oils  and  other  refined  products  are  in  most  oa.se®  double  those  in 
Scotland.  The  three  leading  Scottish  Companies  paid  for  each  of  the  last 
two  years  the  following  dividends  : — 

The  Pumpherston  Oil  Company,  Limited 

The  Broxburn  Oil  Company,  Limited  . 

The  Oakbank  Oil  Company,  Limited 

ASSETS. 

Ample  security  is  provided  for  the  present  issue,  as  mav  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Company  to 
30th  June,  1808.  The  assets  in  the  books  of  the  Company  as  at  that  date 
were : — 

Original  properties  at  cost,  with  freehold  land,  leases,  roads, 

etc.,  since  acquired  . .  £321  483 

Development,  prospecting,  and  surveying  . .  71,271 

Plant  and  machinery,  buildings,  stores,  maintenance,  etc.  67'892 

Railway  and  rolling  stock  . . . ’•[  169  603 

New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company  .  92  422 

To  the  above  add:—  722,671 

Balance  on  First  Debentures  and  final  call  on  Shares  receiyed 
since  30th  June,  1908,  and  applied  to  the  general  purposes 

of  the  Company  . . . 

Amount  of  present  issue  . . . " .  300  000 


50  per  cent. 
17^  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 


£1,136,324 


This  advertisement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  information  onlv  and  is 
not  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  the  shares  in  the  Company  which  are 
offered  for  subscription  by  the  Full  Prospectus  above  mentioned  upon  the 
basis  of  and  with  reference  to  which  application  must  be  made.  P 
Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Company’s 
Bankers  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64,  Old  Broad-street,  London  EO* 
the  London  and  Joint  Stock  Bank,  5,  Princes-street,  London,  and  Branches’ 
and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited.  62,  Lombard-street  London’ 
E.O  head  offices  Edinburgh  and  Branches;  or  the  offices  of  the  Coloration’ 
26,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W.  v ’ 


July  28,  1909.] 
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TRUTH. 


NO  PART  OF  THIS  ISSUE  HAS  BEEN  UNDERWRITTEN. 

The  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  dated  July  24th ,  1909. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  OPENED  on  TUESDAY,  the  27th  day  of  July,  1909. 

DUFF  HOUSE,  LTD 

A  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  HOTEL,  with  Unrivalled  Attractions,  in  Scotland. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908.)  (Late  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  and  the  Princess  Royal  of  England.) 


Divided  into  60,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  the  whole  of  which  are  offered  for  Subscription. 

PAYABLE — 2/6  on  Application ;  7/6  on  Allotment ;  10/-  Three  Months  after  Allotment. 


DIRECTORS  GEORGE  HARVEY  (late  Joint  Manager  of  Hotel  Cecil,  Lon- 
don),  64,  Barkeston-gardens,  Kensington,  W.  ;  HARRY  J.  PRESTON, 
Managing  Director  Royal  York  Hotel,  Limited,  Brighton ;  also  Director 
of  Ca.nford  Cliffs  and  Norfolk  Hotels,  Limited.  Bournemouth;  S.  BARNES 
BRYANT,  Incorporated  Accountant,  16,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.O.  ; 
HENRY  RANDALL,  Merchant,  19,  Great  Portland-street,  W. 

BANKERS  Messrs.  COCKS,  B1DDULPH  and  Co.,  43,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ; 
NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  Ltd.,  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS  Messrs.  STEADMAN  VAN  PRAAGH  and  GAYLOR,  4,  Suffolk - 
street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

BROKER  H.  NORMAN  PAINE,  20,  Copthall-avenue,  E.C. 

AUDITORS: — Messrs.  A.  EDWARDS  and  Co.,  68,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  W.  B.  PEARSON,  4,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 

Abridged  Prospectus. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  the  Royal  Residence  known  as  Duff 
House,  Banffshire,  which  was  recently  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Fife  to  the 
Municipalities  of  Banff  and  Macduff,’  and  to  convert  same  into  a  high-class 
Hotel.  Duff  House  stands  in  140  acres  (or  thereabouts)  of  most  beautiful 
grounds. 

The  Lease1  which  the  Company  will  acquire  (from  the  above  Municipalities) 
of  the  above  House  and  Land  will  he  for  a  period  of  99  year®  from  May 
last,  at  a  nominal  rent  of  £350  per  annum.  Part  of  the  land  ie  let  off  for 
grazing,  etc.,  and  will  produce  about  £200,  leaving  the  NET  RENT  PAYABLE 
BY  THE  COMPANY  AT,  SAY,  £150.  To  this  must  be  added  a  rent  of  £120 
per  annum  for  a  small  parcel  of  land  forming  part  of  the  Golf  Course,  which 
will  be  held  on  a  10  years’  lease  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  rent 
for  which  has  been  paid  by  the  Syndicate  up  to  November  next,  and  which 
the  Directors  feel  cure  can  he  renewed  when  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
also  about  £300  per  annum;  the  estimated  annual  rent  for  the  additional 
shooting  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  also  about  £200  per  annum,  the  esti¬ 
mated  annual  payment  in  respect  of  insurance,  rates,  and  taxes.  The  pro¬ 
perty  is  specially  exempt  from  nearly  alL  tithe  Tent  charges  and  other  out¬ 
goings.  The  total  sum  therefore  payable  for  rent,  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  etc., 
mav  be  estimated  at  less  than  £1,000  per  annum. 

THERE  IS  PROBABLY  NO  OTHER  HOTEL  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
OF  SIMILAR  SIZE  AND  CHARACTER  IN  RESPECT  OF  WHICH  THE  RENT, 
RATES,  AND  TAXES  ARE  SUCH  A  COMPARATIVELY  INSIGNIFICANT 
SUM. 

The  Directors  intend  to  convert  the  Building  into  a  first-class  Hotel,  and 
to  furnish  it  in  most  up-to-date  style.  It  will  afford  attractions  which  it  is 
believed  are  quite  unequalled  by  anv  other  similar  Hotel. 

THERE  IS  EXCELLENT  SHOOTING  on  the  lands  adjoining  Duff  House, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  obtain  additional  shooting.  The  pre¬ 
serves  wTill  be  maintained  and  stocked  by  the  Company  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible,  and  special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  shooting  parties 
from  the  Hotel,  which  will  he  of  the  highest  order,  and  should  prove  a 
unique  attraction  to  sportsmen  visitors. 

THE  SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHING,  which  will  belong  to  the  Company, 
subject  to  the  Duke  of  Fife's  fishing  rights,  and  be  available  to  the  Hotel 
guests,  is  most  excellent,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deveron 
for  a  distance  of  one  and  a-half  miles,  and  embracing  the  famous  trout 
pool  opposite  Duff  House. 

THERE  IS  AN  EIGHTEEN-HOLE  GOLF  COURSE  on  the  property,  which 
has  been  laid  out  by  the  Vendor  Syndicate.  The  Course*  was  opened  on  the 
17th  instant,  and  belongs  to  and  forms  part  of  the  Hotel  grounds.  •  It  is  one 
cf  the  finest,  most  picturesque,  and  sporting  Courses  in  Scotland. 

A  Curling  Rink  (the  property  of  the  Banff  Curling  Club),  constructed  on 
the  most  modern  lines,  is  situate  close  to  the  Hotel. 

For  Motorists'  the  Hotel  should  prove  a  great  attraction,  as  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity  are  excellent  and  the  garage  accommodation  at  the  Hotel  will 
be  the  best  possible. 

The  country  surrounding  the  Hotel  ie  full  of  historic  interest.  The  famous 
Wall  of  Airlie.  Castle  is  situated  in  the  grounds,  and  the  Bridge  of  Alvah 
is  within  a  short  distance.  The  Hotel,  therefore,  should  not  only  prove  an 
attraction  to  sportsmen,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  patronised  largely  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  others  who  make  a  bobbv  of  visiting  places  of  historical  interest. 

THE  HOTEL  IS  WITHIN  HALF  A  MILE  OF  THE  SEA,  where  excellent  bath¬ 
ing,  boating,  and  sea  fishing  is  obtainable.  The  gates  of  the  Hotel  are  at  the 
foot*  of  the  bridge  facing  Banff  Bridge  Railway  .Station,  on  the  Great  North 
of  Scotland  Railway.  Trains  run  from  London  to  Aberdeen  and  thence  in 
one  and  three-quarter  hours  direct  to  Banff.  The  trains  from  London  pick 
up  passengers  at  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leicester,  Peterborough,  York,  and 
other  principal  places  en  route. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  greenhouses,  palmhouses  and  vineries,  which  form 
part  of  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company,  are  most  extensive  and 
are  capable  of  producing  all  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  for  the  Hotel 
at  very  little  expense.  'These  are  at.  present  let  to  a  Mr.  Kerr,  with  the 
exception  of  the  palmhouses,  but  on  the  termination  of  this  tenancy  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  either  take  them  over  or  re-let  them  on  advantageous  term’s. 

Banff  is  very  healthy,  the  rainfall,  according  to  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  being  the  lowest  of  any  town  in  Sootland,  whilst  during  the  months 
of  .Tune  and  July  it  is  davlight  almost  for  the  whole  of  the  24  hours. 

The  house  will  be  furnished  and  fitted  for  occupation  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  additional  wing®  will  be  built  as  necessity  or  circumstances  require 
and  permit.  . 

Experience  shows  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  (exclusive  of  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes),  servants,  and  provisions  is  well  covered  by  one-half  of  the  amount 
received  from.  Hotel  guests. 

Assuming  that  accommodation  ie  provided  tor  an  average  of  200  guest® 
for  a  period  of  four  months,  and  that  each  guest  spends  only  on  an  average 
£1  per  day  (which,  as  it  includes  wines  and  otheT  items,  is  of  course  a 
verv  moderate  estimate),  the  amount  to  be  received  by  the  Company 

■would  be  .  £25,000  0  0 

Less  Expense  of  upkeep,  servants,  and  provisions, 

at  one-half  of  £25,000  — .  £12,500  0  0 

„  Fixed  charges  (being  the  £1,000  per  annum 
above-mentioned,  and  a  similar  sum  to  cover 
permanent  managerial  expenses,  salaries  and 

staff)  .  2.000  0  ° 

’  14,500  0  0 

Carried  forward  10,600  0  0 


Add  Estimated  profits  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  from  other  sources  after  paying  Directors’ 
fees,  say  . 


of  the  Oapital  of  the  Company. 

.  Another  estimate  would  be  as  follows 
Assuming  that  accommodation  is  provided  for  an  aver 
during  the  same  period,  the  amount  to  be  reoeived 
by  the  Company  on  the  above  basis  would  be  . . 

Lees  Expense  of  upkeep,  servants,  and  provisions 

at  one-half  of  £12,500  . . .  £6,250 

,,  Fixed  charges  as  above  . . .  2,000 


Add  Estimated  profits  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  from  other  sources  after  paying  Directors’ 
fee®,  say  , . . . . . . . 


1  £10,600 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

£11.500 

0 

0 

l  on  the  whole 

;  of  100  guests 

£12,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  8,250 

0 

0 

4,250 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

£5,260 

0 

0 

which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  a.  very  substantial  dividend  on  two-thiTds 
of  the  Oapital  of  the  Company.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  profits  will  vary 
according  to  the  accommodation  provided,  which  in  turn  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  Capital  subscribed  on  this  issue,  that  in  any  event  they  should 
be  very  substantial,  and  a  considerable  dividend  is  practically  ensured 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fixed  charge®  are  so  moderate  that  all  other 
expenses  will  necessarily  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  guests. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  Company’s  business,  and  the  Director® 
'  will  take  care  that  the  catering  for  the  Company’s  guests,  will  be  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  occasion. 

The  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Association  a®  to  the  qualification  and 
remuneration  of  the  Directors  are  as  follows  : — 

The  qualification  of  a  Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  100  Shares  of  the 
Company,  and  if  not  already  qualified  he  shall  obtain  hia  qualification 
within  two  months  from  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  by  way  of  remuneration  in  each 
year  £150  lor  each  Director,  with  an  extra  £50  for  the  Chairman.  The 
Company  in  General  Meeting  may  increase  the  amount  of  such  remunera¬ 
tion  either  permanently  or  for  a  year  or  longer  term.  In  addition  to  the 
remuneration  above-mentioned  the  Director®  shall  be  repaid  such  reason¬ 
able  travelling,  hotel,  and  other  expenses  as  they  may  incur  in  attending 
meetings  of  the;  Board  or  of  the  Committees  of  the-  Board  or  General  Meet¬ 
ings,  or  which  they  may  otherwise  incur  in  or  about  the  business  of  the 
Company,  and  any  Director  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  Company 
at  any  hotel  carried  on  by  the  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  board  and 
lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  Company  and  free  of  cost  to  euch  Director. 
The  Board  may  do  the  following  things  : — 

Establish  Local  Boards,  Local  Managing  or  Consulting  Committees  or 
Local  Agencies'  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad,  and  appoint  any  one 
or  more  of  their  number  or  any  other  person  or  persons  to  be  members 
thereof,  with  such  powers  and  authorities  under  such  regulation®  for  such 
period  and  such  remuneration  as  they  may  deem  fit,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  revoke  any  such  appointment. 

Appoint  from*  time  to  time  any  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  he 
Managing  Director  or  Managing  Directors  on  such  terms  as  to  remuneration 
and  with  such  powers  and  authorities  and  for  such  period  as  they  deem 
fit,  and  may  revoke  such  appointment. 

Grant,  to  any  Director  required  lo  go  abroad  or  to  render  any  other 
extraordinary  service  such  special  remuneration  for  the  services  rendered; 
as  they  think  proper. 

Dated  July  24th,  1909. 

Form  of  Application  for  Shares. 

IJTJIF'IF'  lilMITED. 

BANKERS  .—COCKS,  BIDDULPH,  AND  CO.,  43.  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ; 
NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  Ltd.,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Branches. 

ISSUE  OF  60.000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

To  the  Directors  of  DUFF  HOUSE,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  I  enclose  cheque  for  £ . . ,  being  2s.  6d. 

per  Share  on  application  for  .  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the 

above  Company.  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  or  any  lesser  number,  on 
the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  of  your  Company  dated  the  24th  day  of  July, 
1909,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same  on  the  conditions  and  subject,  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  Company’s  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  per  Share  upon  allotment,  and 
the  further  sum  of  10s.  per  Share  three  months  after  allotment,  and  I  hereby 
authorise  you  to  register  me  as  holder  of  the  said  Share®  or  of  such  lesser 
number  as  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  (in  full)  . 

Occupation  or  Title  . 

Date  . 1909. 

Usual  Signature  . . . . 

This  form'  to  be  sent  entire  to  either  of  the  Bankers  of  the  Company, 
together  with  a  cheque  ,  for  the  amount  payable  on  application  in  favour  of 
“  Duff  House,  Limited,  or  Bearer.”  _ _ _ _____ 

The  full  Prospectus  contains  details  of  contracts  and  other  material  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  omitted  from  this  notice,  and  allotment®  will  only  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  full  prospectus,  copies  of  which,  with  Applica¬ 
tion  Forms,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  the 
Bankers,  Solicitors,  or  Brokers. 
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A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 
GAROKNER,  Ac.,  <fcc  ,  each  suite  independent  of  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 


A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling;  Requisites,  strong;  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c.,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Cenulne 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 


100,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

103  8  103a,  OXFOK®  STREET,  H. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newruan-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL,  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  f  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  (.18,19,  20,21,22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart.  ManaMn-?  Director. 


Made  from  the  finest 
direct  imported  Turkish 
Tobacco.  They  please  the 
most  fastidious  taste  and  are  fit 
to  smoke,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  ordinary  kind  now 
being  offered  to  the  public. 
They  can  be  obtained  from 
all  High-class  Tobacconists 
r  at  7/10  per  100,  4/2  50, 

2/1  25.  Afi 


MATTOBBS 


To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 


One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS  ”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 


RV’EFFERVESCENCE  PURELY 


NATURAL 

MINERAL  TABLE  WATER. 

fit  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants.  Stores.  Hotels.  «e. 
Sole  Agents:  IMCRAM  Sc  ROYLE,  LTR.  London,  Liverpool.Bristol. 


Outfits  of  the  famous 

ELKIIMGTON 

PLATE 

Wear  lifee  Silver  for  Fifty  Years. 


ELKINGTON  has  been  a  household  word  for  quality 
for  the  past  ninety  years. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 


ELKINGTON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

LONDON  SHOWROOMS: 

22,  Regent  St.,  S.V/,  73,  Gheapside,  E.G. 

(Below  Piccadilly  Circus.) 

Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle, 
Calcutta,  Montreal,  Buenos  Aires,  etc. 


List 


M 


Contents 
on 

Application. 


“ALDEHW00D”  Mixture  S^d.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 


“LUNTIN”  Mixture  *  6|d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous, 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 


All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers — 

THOMSON  «S  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH. 


// 


TENDER  FEET 

,N8”NI.r4L,“  “  NAFATHA  SOAP.” 

.  A  Disinfectant  Soap  specially  prepared  for  TENDER  FEET, 

Ac.  Most  useful  to  Travellers  for  arresting  Gnat,  Mosquito, 
and  Insect  Bite  Irritation.  Recommended  by  the  Medical 
Profession.  Wrapped  Tablets,  6d.  ;  post  free,  6  stamps. 

TEWDER  "FOOT  F*OWOE3^ 

A  delicate  Toilet  Preparation  for  Moist  or  Burning  Feet. 

Gives  the  greatest  ease  when  walking.  When  tired,  relief 
is  given  at  once.  In  boxes,  6d.,  or  post  free,  C  stamps. 

19,  Golden  Square, 
Regent  Street,  London. 


OSBORNE,  BAEJER  h  CHEESEMAN, 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES, 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle’s  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anue’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,590. 

The  great  popularity  of  a  recent  Puzzle,  in  which  my  Competitors  were 
invited  to  reduce  a  passage  of  Boswell’s  to  words  of  one  syllable,  encourages 
me  to  set  another  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  for  the  idea  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  an  obliging  Correspondent. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  English  language  is 
compounded  of  two  main  elements,  viz.  :  Norman-french  (which,  in  its  turn, 
was  a  derivative  of  Latin)  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Most  of  our  English  words  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  these  two  headings  ;  though  we  have  a  certain  number  of 
words  taken  direct  from  Latin  and  others  again  taken  direct  from  Greek.  Such 
are  mostly  of  a  technical  or  scientific  character,  and  aro  comparatively  few. 
We  also  have  a  sprinkling  of  odd  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  than 
those  aforesaid.  But  they  are  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  reference. 

Now  as  the  Saxon  blood  has  proved  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Englishman's 
character,  so  has  ilie  Saxon  element  proved  the  dominant  factor  in  his  language. 
And,  speaking  generally,  the  more  words  of  Saxon  origin  a  writer,  or  a  speaker, 
employs,  the  more  virile  and  vigorous  will  his  phraseology  be  found  to  be.  I 


will  not  labour  the  point.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  emphasis  on  a  truism.  I  will, 
therefore,  proceed  straight  to  the  subject  of  our  competition  and  offer  the  usual 
Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  that  Competitor  who  shall  prove  most  successful  in  : 

Eliminating  from  the  Following  Passage  in  Macaulay’s 
History  all  Words  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  or 
other  Foreign  Derivation,  and  Substituting  for 
them  Words  of  Pure  Saxon  Origin. 

“  The  clergy,  therefore,  hesitated  ;  and  their  hesitation  may  well  be  excused  ; 
for  some  eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence, 
were  disposed  to  recommend  submission.  They  thought  that  a  general  opposi¬ 
tion  could  hardly  be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposition  would  be  ruinous 
to  individuals  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  Church  and  to  the  nation.  Such 
was  the  opinion  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near  ;  and  still  there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed  resolutions.” 

I  hope  I  have  made  the  character  of  the  Puzzle  sufficiently  clear  to  render 
further  explanations  unnecessary. 

It  onlv  remains  to  add  that  all  solutions  must  reach  TRUTH  Office  by  the  first 
post  on  Monday,  August  9. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Cassio.— Your  solutions  were  duly  received. 

Scissors.— Your  solution  was  not  overlooked.  It  will  be  duly  included  in  the 
adjudication. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,587,— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

ANAGRAMS  OF  THE  WORDS  “OXFORD  AND  CAMBEIDGE  CRICKET  MATCH,  JULY, 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINE.” 


Did  end  men  funk  the  job?  Cyclonic  thunder 
ram  demanding  extra  care.— Fuscus  II. 

Game  undecided,  men  drenched1.  Join  in,  dry, 
at  next  train  back,  for  lunch.— D’Artagnan. 

Join  the  exciting,  unrefin’d,  accented  cry, 
“Damn'd  hard  on  dark  blue  men.”- Wuffy. 

“Demure  Don!  ”  cried  Manx  Jock,  after  dinner, 
“did  the  ninny  bungle  a  catch?’’ — Eboraeum. 

The  crack  year  fixture  had1  ended  blind,  jocund 
comment  dinning  near. — Arlos. 

The  crack  fixture  undecided,  manly  Don  em¬ 
braced;  no  dinning  jar  then. —Arlos. 

Can  jaded  men  do  much  in  drenching  rain? 
Do  find  better  luck  next  year,— Fazi. 

Hard  luck,  J.  N.  Buchanan !  foe  commenced, 
rained  next,  dirt ;  trying  indeed  ! — Blue-Eyes. 

Reached  M.C.C.  ground.  Then  d-n-d  rain 
ruined  enjoyment.  Fled  back  in  taxi ! — N.  U.  P. 

Reached  M.C.C.  ground.  Endured  rain  !  En¬ 
joyment  then  !,  Fled  back  in  taxi— D— n  !— N.  U.  P. 

Fat  married  men  (“  non-jaundice  ”  brand  !)  check 
the  running,  oddly  excited. — Cashier. 

Married  men— “  jaded ’’  brand ! —running  ex¬ 
citedly,  found  then  a  tonic  check. -Cashier. 

“Name  my  candid  choice?’’  “Can’t  judge 
lend  extra  runner?”  Think  forbidden  !— Burke 
All. 

Kind  Judge:  “Extremely  fortunate!  Chic  din¬ 
ner — band  on — dancin’- charmed  ! ’’—Burke  All. 

Confiding  men  jaded,  drenched  in  thunder-rain 
—combat  hard  luck  next  year.— Fazi. 


Nanny  J —  next  Ned  Reid.  He  :  “  Bad  wicket  or 
field.”  Nan  :  “  Ground  iced.  Rum  catch.” — Nemo. 

A  rain  unkind,  judge  bid  drenched  men  exit 
for  dry  tent,  no  calm  chance.—  J-pem. 

Cam  men  next  in,  trying  defence,  rained  hard, 
had  no  luck,  ruin’d  job,  d - ,  etc.— J-pen. 

Gad1!  rain  unbind,  drenched  men  jib,  due  exit 
•for  dry  tent,  no  calm  chance. — Chicken. 

Fixed  incident  badly  drenched,  rare  check  on 
running,  no  jam  made,  tut !— Chicken. 

M.C.C.  batted,  made  none;  nor  Kanjhi  ;  Dr.  N. 
Grace  unexcitedly  knifed  Hindu. — Sunday  School. 

Ranjhi  excited,  he  d - d  M.C.C.  !  Cn.  Bunker- 

term,  II. N.,  one  young  lad  and  I  fainted. — Sunday 
School. 

A  kindred  fixed  concern,  then  academic  men 
hard  trundling  but  enjoy. — Horace. 

At  kindred  tun  concern,  ye  academic  men  fixed 
trundling  job  then  had. — Horace. 

I  find  J.  N.  Buchanan  duck  odd,  an  extremely 
deterring  concern  ;  it  had  me  !— Trebor  Nitram. 

Find  J.  N.  Buchanan  duck,  extremely  deterring 
concern  ;  did  him  a  neat  do.— Trebor  Nitram. 

In  yon  extended  Gilbert-ian  drama,  duck  fun 
drenched  chic  Trojan  men! — Veritas. 

Charming  com-bat  need  end  hindered,  unlucky  ! 
No  Ranji  find- extracted. — Veritas. 

Tamer  near  end  ;  duck  of  J.  N.  Buchanan  ended 
thin,  dimly  exciting  record.— Colchester. 

Dark  blue  find  joy,  charm  added,  in  unexciting 
concern,  then  tamer  end.— Colchester. 


My  ten  men  and  Oxd.  dark  blue  conjectured 
ram,  can  binder  nice  fight. — Roumanian. 

Blank’d  rain  came  !  Ruined1  fixture;  ended  joy. 
Don’t  men  catch  drenching  ! — Nin-Nin,. 

Blank’d  rain  came.  Ruined  O'.  C.  fixture, 
drenching  no  end  tetchy  jaded  men.— Nin-Nin. 

"  Anne,— Mixed  tourney  ended  in  bad  light  on 
rain  drenched  turf. — Jack,  M.C.U”— Achilles. 

Tired  muddy  men  err.  After  lunch  Cantab 
checked  jaded  Oxon.  inning. — Bel  Demonio. 

Muddy  oaf  rendering  lunch.  Uhic  jade  next  nice 
matron  bend,  drink  tea.— Bel  Demonio. 

Excitement  faded;  drenching  June  rain  back, 
thunder,  cold,  miry.  No ! — Aunt  Jane. 

Rain  ruined  and  ended  fine  game.  Johnny 
cried,  catch  cold  next.  Turk,  M.B. — Trot. 

Uny.  met  Un.  Dark  C.  ’gin  hard.  Oxd.  lead. 
J.  E.  in  form.  C.  behind.  Rain,  etc.,  end.— 
Consilium. 

Mankind  excited!  Men  beneath  join  grand  de¬ 
cider — 'run,  catch,  fly  round  ! — Iris. 

Not  many  excited  from  it,  and  drenching  end 
injured  dark  blue  chance. — Ludo. 

Men  hit  round  object  hard  crack.  Find  many 
excel  running.  Did  need  tea.— Turtle. 

Men  race,  next  catch,  did  much  running.  A 
job  indeed.  Feel  dry,  not  a  drink. — Turtle. 

He:  “Can  recommend  next  bat  add  century!” 
Her  adjoining  frient :  “Nil!  duck!!” — Oassio. 

Chanced  dark  blue  men  in  grand  form.  Did  cheer 
J~ — ,  next  in.  You  can’t  end  it. — Kroy. 

Con  terminable  niny  Judge  extend  forth  mine 
dada  dear.— Dick  Crunch. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,586.— FURTHER  SELECTIONS. 


RHYMING  ODES,  OF  NOT 


Hail !  King  of  Fruite  !  majestic  berry, 

Thy  gaudy  hues  surpass  Queen  Cherry  : 

In  lowly  bed.  with  but  straw  of  field 

Thou  hidest  those  beauties  thou  shouldst  wield. 

Up  !  Flaunt  those  captivating  blushes  ! 

Heed  not  the  spoilers’  greedy  rushes. 

No  lofty  tree  is  thine,  no  royal 
Heights  for  thy  protection  :  yet  loyal 
Subjects  love  thee  with  devouring  love, 

And  stooD  to  greet  theee— not  bend  above. 

Thy  regal  presence  none  dare  disdain, 

Gorgeous  nectar!  Aye,  the  gods  complain. 
Should  sunless  clime'exeise  thy  beauty! 

Adieu  !  0  king.  On  thee  no  duty  !  Arlos. 

O  berrv,  fruit  for  gods,  our  muse  we  now  invoke 
To  give  thee  praise  for  all  thv  bliss  bestowing. 
At  eight  of  thee  our  longing  lias  awoke, 

And  we  of  pleasure  in  thy  taste  are  knowing. 
Product  of  earth,  thou’rt  yet  a  luscious  thing. 

The  sun,  and  air,  and  weeping  skies  compound 
thee. 

So  when  a  mild  and  kindly  dealing  spring 
Combines  to  tempt  thy  lovely  little  flower 
To  ope  its  eye,  and  look  around  and  see  ! 

Then  sun  and  air  most  willingly  do  dower 
Thte,  and  mankind,  in  reddest  hue 
Finds  fruit,  and  greatest  satisfaction,  too, 

In  e-ating  that  which  gives  in  plenteous  measure 
To  rich  and  poor,  to  young  and  old,  such  pleasure. 

Glenthorn. 


MORE  THAN  FOURTEEN  LINES, 
STRAWBERRY. 

O  luscious  fruit,  red-tinted  by  the  sun, 
Nectar-ambrosia  art  thou,  both  in  one ! 

Food,  fit  for  gods  immortal,  man  may  eat — 

May  buy,  for  pennies  few,  upon  the  street  ! 

Thy  leaves  adorn  the  ducal  coronet  : 

Thy  fruit  the  costers  on  their  barrows  set ; 

Thus  high  and  low- find  in  thee  equal  charm. 

Thy  berries  ripe  can  do  the  babe  no  harm. 

To”  beauty's  cheek  they  lend  still  brighter  hues 
(For  doctors  tell  us  iron  them  imbues); 

And  when  I  spill  thy  blood  (a  Western  Ghazi), 
There  comes  the  glorious  tint  call’d  “  fraise 
ecrasee.” 

Let  others  sing  the  praises  of  “  ripe  cherry,” 
Nothing,  to  my  mind,  beats  thee,  sweet  strawberry! 

Seneca. 

Before  the  harvest-  of  the  laden  trees 
Comes  summer’s  rarest  garnering  ;  never  bees 
Upon  Ilymettus'gathered  sweeter  savour, 

No  grape  from  the  hot  South  e’er  held  the  flavour 
Of  summer’s  self,  like  these, 

Filled  from  their  birth 
With  April’s  cooling  showers, 

The  steam  from  the  brown  earth, 

Then  basking  through  the  sun-steened  afternoon, 
Drinking  the  scent  of  clover  fields  and  flowers 
Under  the  clear  blue  of  midsummer  skies, 

And  fragrant  mists  which  rise 

Like  incense  underneath  the  golden  moon 

On  odorous  nights  of  June. 

Babs. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 


O  strawberries !  thou  luscious  fruit, 

My  palate  thou  dost  surely  suit. 

Of  all  the  fruits,  I  must  confess 
That  it  is  thee  I  love  the  best ; 

The  pleasures  that  thou  giv’st  I  own 
Are  everywhere  now  widely  known. 

W'hat  face  is  there  that-  will  not  beam 
On  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream? 

Thy  praises  are  sung  by  every  class, 

The  aristocracy  and  the  “  mass,” 

Peasant  and  prince,  alike  to  each, 

Thou  art  now  placed  within  t-hedr  reach ; 

A  source  of  pleasure  thou  surely  art. 

With  thee  I  do  not  wish  to  part. 

Corny. 

Oh,  strawberry! 

We  welcome  thee. 

Beneath  blue  skies. 

To  cheer  our  eyes! 

Oh,  fruit  so  sweet, 

A  joy  to  eat ! 

And  when  with  cream, 

Like  poet's  dream, 

In  the  cool  shade 
Of  leafy  glade. 

When  the  soft-  breeze 
Sighs  through  the  trees, 

In  summer’s  heat 
Thou  art  a  treat ! 

Harebell. 
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Incarnate  succulence !  I’ll  sing  thy  praise ; 

Beautifler  thou  of  summer's  youth  ! 

I  want  no  lyre  to  hymn  the  honeyed  lays, 

I  only  want  the  medium  of  Truth. 

No  vexing  core,  no  skin,  no  peel  or  pip ; 

No  atone  on  which  the  teeth  unwary  crash ; 
As  on  the  hidden  rock  some  hapless  ship, 

Lured  by  the  waters’  siren  smile,  goes  smash. 

Sweet  melting  mouthful  !  mortals  sent  to  bless  ! 
That  low  to  earth  its  crimson  cheek  doth  press. 

Let  other  fruits  on  lofty  branches  rise, 

Stay  thou  below  to  prove  thy  nobler  worth  : 
They  are  but  earthly  offerings  to  the  skies, 
Ihou  art  >a  gift  from  paradise  to  earth. 

Nibbler, 

Kentish  gardens.  England’s  pride, 

Nature’s  products  nought  can  hide ; 
Immortalised  by  writer’s  pen, 

God’s  great  goodness  unto  men. 

Standing  in  its  lowly  bed. 

First  a  green,  then  a  red. 


Ripening  in  the  summer’s  heat, 

Our  English  strawberry's  hard  to  beat. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  declare 

This  is  the  fruit  which  all  may  share. 

’Tis  Nature’s  providence  once  more 
To  grant  this  blessing  to  the  poor. 

So  whilst  the  rich  on  grapes  make  merry, 

The  poor  rejoice  to  get  a  strawberry.  Rex. 

< 

Oh,  dainty  berry  1  thou,  ’tis  dear, 

Ai't  premier  fruit  of  all  the  year. 

Thou  pleasest  us  whate’er  our  mood, 

For  gods  or  men  ambrosial  food. 

Thou  corniest,  queen  of  fruits,  in  June, 

Ere  yet  hath  waxed  midsummer's  moon. 

Alas  !  how  all  too  short  thy  reign, 

’Tis  past  ere  summer  ’gins  to  wane. 

By  fierce  July’s  sun  overhead. 

Sun-kissed  thou-  blushest  rosy  red, 

Then  hideet  in  thy  leaves’  embraces, 

Leaves  fit  to  deck  the  brows  of  Graces,” 

Till  plucked  from  out  thy  le^fy  screen, 

My  st;rawberry  1  my  garden’s  queen. 

Bel  Demonio. 


In  the  “  Fatherland  ”  as  *earth’s  own  fruit  you're 
known — 

To  Bauer  in  hut,  to  Kaiser  on  his  throne. 

Whilst  la  Belle  France,  so  courteous  in  her  praise. 
Thinks  of  thy  tfi'eshness  and  calls  thee  thus 
“  La  frame.” 

On  Italia's  shores,  so  classic  and  so  fair, 

Fragola  “  Flagrant  ”  is  the  name  -ou  bear. 

JCapsuna — high-sounding — is  thy  name  as  sung 
On  Danube’s  banks  by  soft  Roumanian  tongue. 

Oh  !  strawberry,  fragrant  fruit  divine, 

To  sing  thy  praise  a  grateful  task  is  mine. 

All  hail  !  to  thee,  thou  berry  that  lies  hid 
’Neath  emerald  leaves  like  rubies,  in  ||GiamschirJ. 
Leaves  which,  gold-fashioned  and  beset  with 
gems, 

All  glorious  gleam  in  ducal  diadems. 

*  ‘  Erdbeere  ”  eq.  earth  or  world  berry, 
t"  Frajs,"  fresh.  JCapsuna  eq.  cap,  head  or 
high ;  suna,  sound.  HGiamschid,  a  mine  men¬ 
tioned  by  Byron  or  Moore.  Roumanian. 


A  FEW  GOOD  POINTS  ABOUT  SYLVERLYTE, 


The  failure  of  acetylene  lamps  to  rise  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  is  the  inevitable  result  of  being  based  upon  a 
totally  wrong  principle. 

The  most  casual  inspection  of  the  average  acetylene 
lamp  quickly  reveals  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

We  find  the  usual  two-jet  burner  and  at  the  rear  is  the 
metal  reflector  or  silvered  mirror. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  light  given  off  from  the  burner  can  possibly  be  reflected. 
The  burner  does  not  throw  the  whole  of  its  light  to  the 
rear  to  be  reflected — its  beams  are  radiated  in  every 
direction,  and  those  that  are  not  actually  cast  on  the 
reflector  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  totally  useless. 

It  means  that  if  each  tiny  ray  of  light  could  be  gathered 
and  reflected  by  the  metal  refleetor  or  silvered  mirror,  that 
the  light  thrown  from  the  average  acetylene  lamp  would 
be,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  at  least  four  times  greater  than 
it  is.  The  amount  of  fuel  burnt,  therefore,  in  acetylene 
lamps  is  ridiculously  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result 
attained. 

To  avoid  this  wastage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure 
a  maximum  efficiency  and  volume  of  light,  it  is  apparent 
that  some  entirely  new  method  is  necessary. 

It  is,  however,  physically  impossible  so  to  alter  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  acetylene  lamp  as  to  attain  that  said 
efficiency.  By  the  method  of  the  reflector  at  the  rear  of 
the  light  it  is  not  possible  to  gather  and.  reflect  every  ray 
of  light  emanating  from  the  burner.  To  do  so  it  would 
be  necessary  to  completely  surround  the  light,  and  it  is 
obvious  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  acetylene 
lamp. 

There  is  only  one  method  of  surrounding  the  light,  and 
that  is  hv  the  system  of  lighting  initiated  by  the  Sylverlyte 
Lamp  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  11,  Poland  Street,,  W.  This  method  is 
au  extremely  ingenious,  yet  simple,  combination  of  optics 
and  electric  lighting. 

First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 


“  Sylverlyte  ”  lamp  there  is  no  metal  reflector  or  silvered 
mirror  whatever. 

The  lens  itself  is  a  natural  reflector. 

Devoid  of  technical  language,  the  lens  may  be  simply 
described  as  a  solid  cone  of  the  purest  Jena  optical  glass, 
in  the  apex  of  which  is  ground  a  cavity  sufficient  to  take  a 
small  electric  bulb  of,  say,  12-candle  power.  The 
cavity  permits  the  electric  bulb  to  rest  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  lens.  The  light,  therefore,  is  completely 
surrounded,  so  that  not  even  the  most  infinitesimal  ray 
can  escape  being  magnified  and  reflected. 

Thus,  what  it  is  impossible  to  do  in  the  acetylene  lamp, 
that  of  completely  surrounding  the  ■  light,  is  entirely 
accomplished  in  the  “  Sylverlyte  ”  lamp. 

The  rays  of  light  in  the  “  Sylverlyte  ”  lamp  are  collected, 
reflected,  and  magnified  over  1,000  times  inside  the  solid 
lens  itself !  The  magnified  rays  are  then  thrown  forward 
through  the  convex  face  of  the  lens,  ensuring  a 
phenomenally  soft  and  diffused,  yet  powerful,  beam  of 
light. 

There  is  positively  no  glare— a,  claim  which  is  often  made 
for  acetylene  lamps,  hut  which  has  never  been  substantiated 
in  actual  'practice. 

Place  your  face  close  to  the  front  of  an  acetylene  lamp 
with  the  light  fully  turned  ou,  and  what  is  the  result? 
You  are  dazzled,  blinded. 

Yet  you  can  actually  go  right  up  to  the  light  of  a 
“Sylverlyte”  lamp  and  gaze  steadily  into  the  lens  without 
any  dazzling  or  blinding  effect  whatever. 

“  Sylverlyte  ”  lamps  will  penetrate  any  fog,  no  matter 
how  thick,  and  in  normal  conditions  they  will  throw  an 
efficient  light  farther  than  any  standard  acetylene  head¬ 
light.  There  are  no  reflectors  to  polish  and  keep  clean. 
In  fact  the  “  Sylverlyte  ”  lamps  mark  a  revolution  in  the 
system  of  lighting,  not  only  in  regard  to  motor  car  lamps, 
but  in  almost  every  phase  of  t ho  electric  lighting 
question. 


chilf -  Depot*  a 6  NEW  BOND  STREET 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 

Price  6-Jd.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 

„  i/i  ,,  2  oz.  Tin. 

»>  2/2  11  4  OZ.  11 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  ot  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue,  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  he  seen  at  lhe  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.O, 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,009,000 


THE  OCEA N 

AG0IDENT& GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 


F9UNBEQ  1871. 


ASSETS  EXCEED  £2,4-50,000 
Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Head  Offices : 

Branches  and  Agencies  through  a  nt  the  World. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C • 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  S$tG95009Q00w 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.Y.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


SSEA  TM  DUTIES  * — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  | 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX.  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  j 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan-  j 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particular,  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  | 
foims  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


EVERY  MAN 


who  wishes  to  retire  on  a  pension 
should  read 

“THE  PENSION  PROBLEM. 5 


Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LX  FJS  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALL  INTERESTED  IN 

LICENSED  PREMISES 

should  insist  upon  a 

Licence  Insurance 


with  THE 


LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

Write  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  70,  COKNHILL,  F„C. 


Capital,  Fully  Subscribed  £2,250,000. 


British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Act  as  Trustees,  Exeeutors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W,  LACEY,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  FOR  LADIES. 


WRIGHT’S  PATENT  (No.  28,295) 

Is  a  detachable  silver  casement,  hand-pierced  and  embossed  to  beautify  the 
brown  earthenware  teapot.  Exquisite  and  original  gift  for  Xmas  and 

Wedding  Presents. 

MANY  PATTERNS  -  FOUR  SIZES. 

Write  /or  particulars  to  .  .  . 

WRIGHT’S  PATENT,  49,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

(i Corner  of  Piccadilly,  over  Stewart’s  Tea-rooms'). 

'Phone:  Gerrard  1x36.  Tele:  Rightistic. 


Beaut  y’s 

Spell 


is  well  known 

“  E-R-A-S-M-I-C. 


“  The  Dainty  Soap 
For  Dainty  Folk” 

4d.  per  tablet.  lHd-  per  box. 


Common  soaps  irritate  the  skin  and  spoil  the 
complexion  ;  but  the  pure  lather  of  “  Erasmic.  ”  is 
delightfully  soothing  and  refreshing  to  the.  skin. 


Patterns 

and 

Measure 
me  nt 
Form 
Post 
Free. 


“SMART,  COMFORTABLE,  DURABLE." 

COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

Famous 

CALEDONIAN 


GOLFING 
OR  WALKING 


ONE  GUINEA 
In  Stock  Sizes 


SKIRT 
21/- 


COPLAND  &  LYE, 


NEW  PATTERNS  NOW  READY. 
This  handsome  Skirt  is  stylishly  made  jn 
a  large  variety  of  Heather  Mixture  and 
Check  Tweeds.  Also  in  Black  and  Navy. 
STOCK  SIZES,  24  in.  waist, 

length  38,  40,  42  in .  21a, 

SPECIAL  SIZES,  made  to 

measure . 23s. 

LARGE  SIZES,  from  27  in.  to 

30  iu.  waist  .  25s. 

Over  30 in.  waist  prices  on  application. 
COATS  MADE  TO  MATCH  SKIRTS. 

Estimates  on  Application. 
K0TE-— All  our  business  is  done  direct  from 
headquarters,  Caledonian  House,  Glasgow, 
Caledonian  House, 

185,  Sauchieftall  St.,  GLASGOW. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 


have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  Why  should  you  not  try  them  ?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform¬ 
ed  with  ease-  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
T.  his  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


jtfay  Jflectq 


Of  all  Chemists,  &c. 

JH.  SCHWEITZER  <S  CO.,  Ltd., 
143,  YorK  Rd.,  London,  N. 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham's  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECHAIVPS  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

JT  fresfj  Xectse  of  Xife. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  t/lj  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (I6S  pills). 


A  WONDERFUL  CATALOGUE 

Is  H.  SAMUEL’S  profusely  Illustrated  170  page 

FREE  LIST  OF  3,000  WATCH 
AND  JEWEL  BARGAINS 

sent  to  you  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  request 

Write  for  it  TO-DAY! 

The  Watch  and  Ring  here 
illustrated  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  extraordinary 
value  for  money 
H.  Samuel’s  enormous 
sales  and  unique 
buying  facilities 
secure  for  his 
customers. 

Call  to-day  at 
178,  Strand,  W.C. 

Compare  the 
prices  with 
those  else- 
where. 


Vtalcf„r,\s- 
%  (KC^f 

s\tN^  y/arr°niJ 

7 


//TTir^ lN> 

£3  3  0 

Beautiful  half¬ 
hoop  HiDg,  18ct. 
set  with  rubies 
and  diamonds. 


TYPEWfilTEfiS 

Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

MSS.  Copied.  Hire  10s.  monthly. 

TAYLOR  S  Lid 


74.  CHANCERY  LANE, 
■»»  LONDON. 


Address  your 
postcard  to — 

S  AMUBIi, 


If  not  convenient  to  call, 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR 
~ LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 


Market  Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


I  Chief  London  Branch . 
!  178,  STRAND.  W.f  ‘ 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  live  years. 

SETS  FROEVS  OS^E  GUINEA. 

Recommended  6 y  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

*  Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C, 

Telephone  :  1,573,  Holborn. 


Speedily  cure  Acidity,  Flatulence,  Heartburn,  Impure  Breath,  Indigestion, 
Diarrhea*,  &c.  Prevent  many  an  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Biscuits,  Is.,  2a.,  and 
4a.  per  tin  ;  Powder.  2s.  and  4a.  per  bottle;  Lozenges.  Is.  1^4.  per  tin. 
SAMPLES  KRKK  to  anyone  in  the  United  Kingdom  sending  this  Coupon  to 

J.  1.  BRAGG  ltd.,  14,  Wigmore  St,  London,  W.  <24J 


OTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

O  tuition.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particulars 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Ledford  Court  Mansions 
I  Loudon,  W.C.  ’ 
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The.  Editor  of  “  Truth’'  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him.  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied.  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however ,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating ’ 
to  Ein^nce^^Insurance^^sr^ot/ier^nwUt^scoviing  ■  within  the. 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 

must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and,  attention  is  specially  directed  .to  the  rules  relating 
in  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitled 
‘  Mammon.” 


ENTR.E  nous. 


fin  HE  King  and  Queen  ancl  Princess  Victoria  are  to 
■*-  return  to  Buckingham  Palace  next  Monday  from 
Cowes.  His  Majesty  will  leave  London  for  the  Continent 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  The  Queen  and  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria  are  expected  to  leave  Euston  on  Tuesday  evening 
for  Balmoral,  but  it  is  possible  that  her  Majesty  may 
decide  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  at  Sandringham  before 


going  to  Scotland,  in  which  case  she  will  travel  north 
from  Wolferton,  joining  the  East  Coast  route  at  Peter¬ 
borough. 

It  was  mentioned  in  Truth  some  weeks  ago  that  the 
King  will  return  from  the  Continent  on  September  4, 
which  is  a  Saturday.  His  Majesty  will  spend  the  week¬ 
end  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th, 
he  is  to  leave  London  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Savile  at  Bufford  Abbey.  The  King  will  bei  present  at 
Doncaster  races  on  the  three  principal  days  of  the 
meeting,  and  on  Monday,  September  13,  his  Majesty 
is  to  proceed  to  Scotland  for  a  stay  of  between  three 
and  four  weeks.  The  King  will  go  from  Rufford  to 
Tulchan  Lodge,  where  he  is  to  be  the-  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon  for  a  few  days  before  going  to 
Balmoral. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  ol  Wales  are  to  arrive  at 
Marlborough  House  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  Monday. 
On  Wednesday  the  Princess' will  go  to  Frogmore  Lodge, 
near  Windsor,  for  a  fortnight,  before  proceeding  to 
Abergeldie  Castle.  The  Prince  is  to  leave  town  for 
Yorkshire  en  route  for  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will  not  be  again  in  London  until 
early  in  October. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  he  the  guest  of  The  Mack¬ 
intosh  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh  for  several  days  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  at  Moy  Hall.  The  annual 
grouse  drives  over  the  celebrated  Moy  moors,  which  are 
among  the  'best  in  Scotland,  will  then  take  place. 

Nearly  all  the,  daily  papers  have  been  announcing 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  arranged  for  a  motor 
tour  through  Wales  in  October.  According  to  one 
account  the  Prince  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  while  another  -story  was  that  H.R.H. 
would  be  the  guest  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  at  Brynti- 
silio,  near  Llangollen,  “  in  order  that  he  might  view 
the  room  in  which  the  Life,  of  the  Prince  Consort  was 
written.”  The  whole  story  was  a  pure  invention,  no 
such  expedition  ever  having  been  contemplated.  The 
report  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  are  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Powus  at  Powis  Castle  during  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  they  will  stay  there  for  four  days. 

The  Princess  Roj^al  and  !th'e  Duke  of  Fife,  who  have 
been  on  a  cruise  to  Norway  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s 
yacht  Catania,  are  expected  to  arrive  at  Aberdeen  in 
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a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  proceed  to  Mar  Lodge,  their 
place  near  Braemar,  for  a  stay  of  about  three  months. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  have 
been  entertaining  a  large  party  at  Coburg  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Duke’s  25th  birthday.  They  are  about 
to  proceed  to  Beinhardsbrunn,  'where  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  Prince  and  Princess  Alexander  of  Teck 
will  he  their  guests  for  some  weeks.  They  are  to 
receive  visits  also  from  the  King  and  Queen  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wied,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. 


Several  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  have  stated 
that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  are  going  to 
Copenhagen  when  they  leave  Cowes  to-morrow,  “  to 
participate  in  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Royal  family 
of  Denmark  at  the  Chateau  of  Fredensborg.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  a  regular  gathering  of 
the  Royal  family  of  Denmark  at  Fredensborg  since  the 
autumn  of  1893,  and  the  Chateau  has  been  closed,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  time  during  the  summer  of  1901.  King 
Christian  gave  up  this  annual  family  party  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  The  present 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  occupy  the  Castle  of 
Charlottenlund,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  as  a  country  residence.  This  is  the  place  at 
which  they  lived  in  summer  when  Crown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess. 


It  has  been  for  some  time  rumoured  at  Vienna  that 
when  the  Emperor’s  birthday  is  celebrated  at  Ischl 
on  the  18th,  the  betrothal  will  be  officially  announced 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Archduke  Otto  and  ultimate  heir  to  the 
Imperial  Throne,  and  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Valerie  and  the  Archduke  Franz  Salvator  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine.  The  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie  is  the 
favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  is  very 
anxious  for  this  marriage  to  take  place.  The  Archduke 
Karl  is  a  nephew  of  the  King  of  Saxony  through  his 
mother.  He  is  now  twenty-two,  and  the  Archduchess 
will  be  eighteen  in  January  next. 


After  the  first  State  Ball  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  of  the  guests  who  had  rendered  themselves  to 
the  Palace  had  not  waited  to  receive  invitations  for  the 
ceremonial.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  therefore  sent  a 
card  with  each  invitation  for  the  second  ball,  which  had 
to  be  showm  on  arrival  at  the  Palace.  At  one  time 
such  outrageous  impertinence  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without  immediate  detection,  but  the  various  lists 
have  been  so  much  enlarged  of  late  years  that  the 
Palace  is  thronged  with  people  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  officials,  whereas  in  former  days 
every  guest  could  be  identified,  and,  indeed,  everybody 
knew  everybody,  at  least  by  sight. 


A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  appeared  in  some  of 
the  papers  as  to  the  invitations  for  the  State  Balls.  It 


does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  for  these 
ceremonials  invitations  are  issued  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  whole  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  to  every  one  who  is  in  office  or  who 
has  been  in  office,  and  to  a  host  of  official  and  Service 
personages,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  by  right  to  be 
invited.  Then  there  is  a  selection  for  each  ball  from 
the  class  defined  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  “  the  high 
nobility7,”  and  lastly  come  the  invitations .  to  private 
individuals,  which  are  sent  out  from  a  list  specially 
sanctioned  by  the  King.  There  is  a  widespread  delu¬ 
sion  that  a  person  who  has  attended  a  Court  will 
afterwards  be  invited  to  a  State  Ball,  but  this  is  a 
complete  mistake.  People  may  attend  at  Court  as  often 
as  they  can  obtain 1  permission,  but  they  will  be  no 
nearer  to  a  ball  invitation,  however  assiduously  they 
may  pay  their  respects  to  the  King  and  Queen. 


The  amazing  custom  of  going  uninvited  to  big  parties 
has  long  been  common  in  London.  At  the  political 
receptions  of  the  late  Lady  Salisbury  there  were  usually 
a  considerable  number  of  unasked  guests,  and  there  was 
really  no  fear  of  discovery,  as  neither  host  nor  hostess 
knew  half  the  people  who  had  been  invited  by  sight. 
The  taie  has  often  been  told  of  Lord  Salisbury  being 
requested  by  an  uninvited  guest  to  present  him  to  a 
certain  grande  dame ,  and  he  did  so,  being  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  identity  of  the  audacious  intruder. 
Lord  Salisbury  never  knew  one-third  of  the  guests  at 
the  large  parties  in  Arlington-street,  and  it  w7as  easy  to 
mumble  something  which  might  do  duty  for  a  name. 


At  one  of  the  great  balls  given  at  Grosvenor  House  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  an  unknown 
guest  was  spotted  by  one  of  the  family.  No  fuss  was 
made,  but  the  individual  was  politely  but  firmly  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  room  by  the  host  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  a  servant  saw  that  he 
left  the  house.  Lady  Palmerston  often  noticed  guests 
at  the  Cambridge  House  parties  who  she  knew  had  not 
been  asked,  but  she  was  so  good-natured  that  she 
condoned  the  offence. 


A  STUDY  IN  MAGENTA. 

[AptopCs  of  a.  recent  case  in  the  Westminster  County  Court.) 

His  manly  locks  were  growing  grey ; 

He  found  it  rather  trying ; 

And  so,  the  trouble  to  allay, 

He’d  have  recourse  to  dyeing. 

He  sought  a  certain  expert’s  aid, 

Who  very  promptly  sent  a 

Supply  of  stuff  that — horrors  ! — made 
His  hair  a  bright  magenta. 

’Tis  whispered— -but  it  mayn’t  be  true — 

That,  as  thereon  he  gazes, 

H  is  crimson  locks  impart  their  hue 
To  his  linguistic  phrases, 

Which,  while  through  the  surrounding  air 
(As  Burns  might  write)  they  “  hirpled,” 

Were  quite  the  colour  of  his  hair, 

Or  even  more  empurpled. 


Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Artistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  Rooms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
To  he  had  of  all  Decorators.  Factory :  64,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  N. 
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Mr.  Asquith  informed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  that  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  has 
once  again,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Roberts,  made  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  problem  of  an  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Continent,  and  that  the  result 
is  to  confirm  the  judgment  which  the  Committee 
delivered  four  years  ago  through  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  highest  military  and  naval  authorities 
ha\e  been  taken  into  consultation,  and  the  conclusion 
ai lived  at  is  that  an  invasion  in  force,  aiming  at  the 
conquest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  a  practicable 
militaiy  operation  so  long  as  we  hold  the  command  of 
the  sea.  To  this  is  added  a  second  proposition,  equally 
significant,  that  if  we  permanently  lost  the  command 
of  the  sea,  no  army  that  we  can  raise — even  though  it 
weie  a  match  for  the  German — could  prevent  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  country. 

That  these  propositions  are  as  certain  as  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind  can  be,  I  entertain  no  shadow 
of  doubt.  The  reasoning  on  which  they  rest  has  been 
set  forth  again  and  again  in  Truth  since  the  question 
first  began  to  be  seriously  mooted.  It  would  be  too 
much,  however  to  assume  that  the  conclusion  will  be 
accepted  by  those  who  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
safety  for  the  nation  until  it  has  organised  its  land 
forces  on  the  Continental  rule  and  model.  This  view 
does  not  rest  upon  reason.  It  is  begotten  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  instincts  of  soldiers  (who  cannot  believe  in  the 
defeat  of  an  enemy  except  by  soldiers)  out  of  timidity, 
ignoi  ance,  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  including  journalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  capable  of  reasoning 
the  matter  out  for  themselves  may  easily  discover  why 
the  complete  and  permanent  command  of  the  sea  by  the 
invader  -not  merely  the  temporary  command  of  it  for  a 
few  days  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  why  the  loss  of  it  by  ourselves  would  be 
an  irreparable  disaster — far  more  assuredly  so  to-day 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  And  those 
who  cannot,  or  do  not,  take  the  trouble  to  think  such 
matters  out  for  themselves  may  surely  be  content  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  all  the  highest  authorities  who 
can  be  found,  ratified  and  adopted  by  statesmen  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  House  of  Commons  occupied  itself  not  unprofit- 
ably  last  week  in  making  some  alterations  in  the  rules  * 
of  procedure  with  the  view  of  expediting  business. 
That  the  Deputy-Chairman  should  not  have  the  same 
powers  as  the  Chairman  was  an  anomaly  that  might 
well  be  rectified,  and  the  other  changes  tended  slightly 
to  hasten  debate.  But,  after  all,  this  was  mere  tinker¬ 
ing  with  a  great  and  increasingly  serious  problem.  The 
fact  is,  that  Parliament  has  too  much  to  do,  arid  cannot 
possibly  do  its  work  properly.  The  only  solution  for 
this  is  Devolution,  or  Home  Rule  all  round,  as  it  is 
called.  What  conceivable  danger  to  the  Empire  there 
is  in  this  reform  it  becomes  every  day  more  difficult 
to  say.  Canada  does  not  seem  to  break  up  into  dis-1 
cordant  fractions  because  she  possesses.  Provincial 
Parliaments,  and  in  South  Africa  we  see  the  strong  cen¬ 
tralising  influences  beating  down  the  forces  of  local 
autonomy  in  imperial  matters. 


The  state  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  now 
is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  tO(  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 
The  House  will  sit  nearly  the  whole  year  with  the 
eleven  o’clock  rule  practically  suspended  to  pass  a  Bill 
on  which  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  have  been 
exhausted  in  making  it  as  complicated  and  unintelligible 
&s  possible.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Commons’  control 
over  finance  has  almost  reached  a  vanishing  point.  The 
absurdity  of  the  discussions  on  Supply,  which  are  strictly 
limited  to  the  necessary  days,  have  become  more  patent 
than  ever,  and  ordinary  legislation  is  at  a  standstill. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  brought  matters  to  a  head. 


One  inevitable  result  of  the  paralysis  of  Parliament 
is  a  vast  increase  not  only  in  the  powers,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  permanent  officials.  When  I  contem¬ 
plate  the  vast  array  of  stately  palaces  devoted  to  Govern¬ 
ment  administration  extending  down  Parliament  Street 
and  almost  eclipsing  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  it  seems 
to  me  an  allegory  of  the  rapidly  advancing  change.  Wise 
men  see  this,  but  this  Liberal  Government  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  to  extend  and  amplify  the 
powers  of  officialism. 


Some  questions  have  been  put  in  Parliament  lately 
respecting  the  collection  of  the  taxes  which  the  Budget 
would  authorise,  but  which  are  being  exacted  before 
the  taxes  have  been  placed  on  the  statute-book.  One 
question  had  reference  to  the  Death  Duties,  and,  of 
course,  the  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  the  collection 
was  in  accord  with  practice.  This  sort  of  question 
comes  up  almost  every  year,  and  lately  I  have  myself 
had  a  number  of  letters  to  the  same  effect.  I  should 
have  thought  it  ought  to  be  well  known  by  this  time 
that  according  to  usage  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  after  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  em¬ 
powers  the  Treasury  to  order  the  collection  of  a  tax, 
usually  from  the  following  morning.  It  is  said  that 
this  practice  is  without  full  legal  authority,  but  the 
temporary  irregularity  is  remedied  in  such  cases  by  that 
Statute  or  Act  under  which  the  taxes  are  levied. 


An  organ  of  the  tobacco  trade  has  been  denouncing 
the  Budget,  and  points  out  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  consumption  during  June  of  500,000  lb., 
as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year,  adding, 
‘‘the  latter  month  having  contained  one  working  day 
less,  the  further  300,000  lb.  which  the  extra  woi’king 
day  should  have  cleared  leaves  the  decrease  at  no  less 
a  figure  than  800,000  lb.”  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
wild  balderdash  which  is  circulated  so  recklessly  by 
opponents  of  the  Budget.  If  the  decrease  on  twenty-six 
working  days  is  500,000  lb.,  how  in  the  name  of  reason 
and  arithmetic  can  the  decrease  on  a  single  day  amount 
to  300,000  lb.  ? 

The  Egyptian  Daily  Post  published  recently  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who  scoffs  at  the  remarks  in 
a  previous  issue  of  Truth  on  the  traffic  in  American 
girls.  If  what  he  says  is  well-founded  I  agree  that 
the  girls  who  were  shipped  to  Egypt  after  the  Adana 
massacres  only  escaped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
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fire.  From  another  quarter  I  hear  that  this  traffic 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  under  the  most  horrible 
circumstances.  If  our  presence  in  Egypt  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  +o  stop  this  sort  of  thing,  there  is  even  less 
justification  for  it  than  I  have  hitherto  supposed.  We 
had  certainly  better  remove  this  beam  from  our  own 
eye  before  we  offer  to  extract  motes  from  the  eyes 
of  King  Leopold  of  the  Congo. 

The  Suffragette  in  America,  having  learned  something 
from  her  militant  English  sister,  is  evidently  determined 
not  to  be  outdone.  A  little  party  of  the  sisterhood  from 
that  home  of  culture,  Boston,  made  an  excursion  the 
other  day  to  Nantucket.  On  their  arrival  they  found 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
beach,  which  is  a  State  reservation.  One  of  them  had  a 
brilliant  idea' — bathing  dresses.  They  adopted  the  idea 
and  the  “  atlantics  ”  ;  and  for  the  next  hour  or  more 
the  answer  to  the  query,  “  What  are  the  wild  waves 
saying?”  was  “Votes  for  Women.”  Let  me  commend 
the  idea  to  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurslt.  A  tasty 
costume  in  stripes  of  purple,  green  and  white'  would 
be  an  effective  draw  at  Margate,  and  something  new  in 
the  advertising  line  is  badly  wanted  to  give  a  fillip  to 
the  movement. 

The  Daily  Mail  has  done  another  useful  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  calling  attention  to  the  horrors  of  the  traffic 
in  old  horses,  and  now  that  Lord  Carrington  has  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  scandal.  The 
question  may  well  be  asked  why  the  B.S.P.C.A.  has 
not  long  ago  devoted  its  energies  and  resources  to  a 
crusade  in  this  direction.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  dealers,  generally  occupying  small 
farms,  who  buy  up  large  quantities  of  old  horses  for 
shipment  to  the  Continent  and  notoriously  perpetrate 
atrocious  cruelty  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Society’s 
officers.  The  latter  seem  to  think  of  nothing  but  harry¬ 
ing  poor  horse-owners  and  drivers,  and  to  consider 
that  when  they  have  secured  a  certain  number  of  con¬ 
victions  per  annum  for  working  animals  in  an  unfit 
condition  they  have  sufficiently  earned  their  wages.  I 
fear  the  B.S.P.C.A.  has  fallen  into  a  groove  from  which 
it  badly  needs  lifting. 

Another  condition  precedent  to  the  suppression  of 
cruelty  in  the  horse  trade,  is  that  magistrates  should 
be  brought  to  impose  deterrent  sentences  upon  the 
offenders.  A  case  occurred  last  week  at  Goole,  in 
which  a  dealer  was  convicted  of  cruelty  in  bringing  to 
the  port  for  exportation  a  horse  suffering  from 
“quittor”  of  a  chronic  type,  with  malformation  and 
degeneration  of  the  hoof.  The  Veterinary  Inspector  to 
the  Borough  of  Doncaster  said  it  was  the  most  flagrant 
case  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  animal  ought  to  have 
been  shot  a  month  previously.  Yet  the  magistrates 
merely  fined  the  offender  £2  2s.  and  costs.  Fines  are 
useless  in  any  case  of  this  kind,  unless  they  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  extinguish  the  profits  of  the 
trade. 

At  a  time  when,  for  many  reasons,  much  interest  is 
felt  in  the  House  of  Lords,  everything  that  gives  infor¬ 
mation  and  throws  light  on  the  subject  of  its  members 
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is  worthy  of  attention.  For  that  reason  I  take  the 
following  from  an  Irish  paper.  The  value  of  outside 
criticism  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  questioned ;  but 
who  can  reasonably  dispute  a  man’s  judgment  of  him¬ 
self,  which  is  plain,  unprejudiced,  and  practical: — - 

Amongst  the-  strange  fads  of  our  aristocracy  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest.  He  has  a 
team  of  donkeys  which  he  uses  for  garden  purposes,  and  he 
always  drives  himself. 

AVE,  AVIATOR! 

Now  hail  to  him  who  crossed  the  tide, 

High  in  the  bosom  of  the  air ! 

No  paltiy,  patriotic  pride 

Can  make  us  grudge  the  crown  you  wear. 

But  would  it  not  be  wiser  far, 

Now  you  have  flown  the  seething  foam, 

To  rush  about  by  motor  car, 

And  have  your  accidents  at  home  ? 


Lord  and  Lady  Anc aster,  who  are  now  at  Grims- 
thorpe  Castle,  are  to  arrive  early  next  week  at  Drum¬ 
mond  Castle,  and  will  reside  there  until  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  beautiful  and  curious  gardens 
are  the  great  feature  at  Drummond  Castle.  They  were 
laid  out  about  1662  by  John  Earl  of  Perth.  Lord 
Ancaster’s  celebrated  deer  forest  and  grouse  moors  of 
Glenartney  (which  shootings  have  been  occupied  for 
several  years  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby)  have  been 
let  for  this  season  to  Mr.  Bobert  Fleming.  The  shoot¬ 
ings  comprise  about  30,000  acres,  and  the  deer  forest 
is  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  in  Scotland.  The  breed 
of  red-deer  at  Glenartney  was  much  improved  about 
sixty  years  ago  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  (grand¬ 
father  of  Lord  Ancaster),  who  imported  stags  from  the 
famous  herd  in  Grimsthorpe  Park. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  will  reside 
for  a  short  time  at  Lilleshall,  Shropshire,  before  going 
to  Dunrobin  Castle  for  a  stay  of  about  ten  weeks. 
There  are  to'  be  festivities  on  the  Sutherland  estates 
in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  end  of  this  month 
and  early  in  September  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age 
of  Lord  Stafford.  The  Duke’s  property  in  the  county 
from  which  he  takes  his  title  comprises  nearly 
1,200,000  acres,  most  of  which  is  moor  and  deer  forest, 
being  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  greater 
part  of  this  property  was  gained  about  a  century  ago 
“  by  legal  robbery,  and  taken  possession  of  by  high¬ 
handed  cruelty.”  The  Sutherland  evictions  excited  a 
scandal  throughout  Europe,  the  object  being  to  convert 

the  country  into  large  sheep  farms. 

. C 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  (created  Duke  of  Sutherland 
in  1833)  married  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  who 
brought  this  vast  estate  into  the  Leveson-Gower  family. 
The  Lilleshall  estate  in  Shropshire  (17,455  acres)  and 
the  Trentham  property  in  Staffordshire  (12,744  acres) 
are  confiscated  Church  property.  These  two  estates  are 
now  very  valuable.  After  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk  in  1843,  the  second  Duke  of  Sutherland  refused  to 
sell  sites  for  building  Free  Churches,  so  large  congrega¬ 
tions  were  obliged  to  -worship  in  the  open  air  for 
several  years. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  who  are 
residing  at  their  chateau  on  the  Traun  See,  will  be  at 
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Ischl  to  meet  the  King  during  his  Majesty’s  State 
visit  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  are  going  to  Copenhagen  early  next  month, 
and  they  will  stay  in  Denmark  for  about  six  weeks. 
It  is  understood  that  his  Majesty  intends  to  confer  a 
high  decoration  upon  Prince  George  of  Hanover.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
from  Queen  Victoria. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  have  arrived  at 
Endsleigh  from  Woburn  Abbey,  and  will  stay  there  for 
about  three  weeks  before  going  to  Scotland  for  the 
shooting  season.  Endsleigh,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  England,  was  entirely  created  by 
Georgiana  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Duke  John  about  a 
century  ago. 

Lord  Lonsdale  will  have  a  party  at  Lowther  Castle, 
near  Penrith,  for  the  opening  of  the  shooting  season 
on  his  extensive  grouse  moors  in  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.  Since  last  year  Lord  Lonsdale  has  built 
a  shooting  lodge  in  Shap  Abbey  Park,  which  will  be 
found  convenient  when  the  more  distant  beats  are 
being  taken. 

Lord  and  Lady  T'weeddale  have  left  .town  for  Yes’ter 
House,  near  Haddington,  where  they  will  receive  a 
party  for  the  opening  of  grouse  shooting  on  the  Lam- 

mermuir.  Lord  Tweeddale  oivns  some  of  the  best 

* 

moons  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 


The  death  of  Lady  Sassoon  will  be  deeply  and  widely 
regretted.  She  had  been  for  many  years  a  prominent 
figure  in  London  and  Paris  society,  and,  being  a  woman 
of  high  culture  and  many  accomplishments,  she  was 
well  known  in  literary  and  artistic  circles.  She.  was 
a  most  gracious  and  attentive  hostess,  and  eminently 
endowed  with  the  generous  instincts  characteristic  of 
her  family.  Lady  Sassoon  was  the  daughter  of  Baron 
and  Baroness  Gustav  de  Rothschild,  and  married  Sir 
Edward  Sassoon  in  1887. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Simpson,  who  died  last  Wednesday 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  had  been  rector  of  Foston, 
near  York,  since  1855,  when  he  was  presented  to  that 
benefice  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth.  The  living  of 
Foston  was  held  for  about  twenty  years  by  Sydney 
Smith,  and  he  built  the  rectory  house.  Mr.  Simpson 
was  an  excellent  clergyman  and  a  great  favourite  among 
his  parishioners,  but  he  was  best  known  as  a  mighty 
Nimrod.  He  was  a  fine  shot  and  an  expert  angler,  and 
he  hunted  regularly  with  Lord  Middleton’s  foxhounds 
until  within  the  last  twelve  years.  He  rode  hard,  but 
with  great  judgment,  and  he  was  a  remarkably  good 
judge  of  horses. 

A  Scotch  correspondent  writes  :  — 

It  h  as  been  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  that  the  demand  for 
Highland  shootings  has  been  “  unusually  brisk,”  and  that  very 
few  desirable  pieces  remain  unlet. 

This  roseate  account  is  not  only  incorrect,  hut  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  truth.  The  demand  for  shootings  has  been  less 
than  for  many  years  past,  except  for  quite  small  places.  A  great 
number  of  the  big  shootings  are  vacant,  and  not  likely  to  be 
let,  as  there  have  been  curiously  few  inquiries  for  large  places. 
One  well-known  agent  has  over  thirty  deer  forests  in  want  of 
tenants.  On  one  estate  in  Perthshire  shootings  usually  let  at 
over  £5,000  a  year  are  vacant- 


FARE  THEE  WELL ! 

•  ^1?^essor  Mechnikoff  recommends  the  removal  of  tire  lares 
intestine  as  a  means  of  prolonging  life.) 

I  are  thee  well !  And  if  for  ever. 

Large  intestine,  fare  thee  well ! 

Mechnikoff  declares  that  I  can 
Do  Vithout  thee  just  as  well. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  without  thee 
I  shall  live  a  longer  life — 

Hurry  with  the  anfesthetic, 

Hasten  with  the  carving  knife ! 

Soon,  0  useless  large  intestine, 

Where  the  germ  of  age  doth  grow. 

You  may  meet  with  the  appendix 
That  I  lost  some  time  ago. 

In  the  wondrous  realm  of  science 
Such  astounding  things  befall — 

Soon  it  may  become  the  fashion 
To  have  no  inside  at  all ! 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  firms  which  advertise  largely 
should  not  keep  faith  with  customers  in  India  and  the 
Colonies  who  send  orders  on  the  strength  of  their 
advertisements.  At  the  beginning  of  February  a  lady 
m  India  was  led  by  a  newspaper  advertisement  to  order 
sundry  hats  fiom  Madame  Tucker  Widgery,  of  New 
Bond-street.  She  sent  “  cash  with  order,”  and  in 
acknowledging  receipt  the  firm  told  her  that  the  hats 
would  take  a  little  while  ’  to  make.  Madame 

Widgery  s  idea  of  a  little  while  ’  may  he  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  hats  had  not  arrived  in  the  first  week  of 
July.  The  customer’s  husband,  who  writes  to  me  on 
the  subject,  mentions  that  last  year  his  wife  had  to 
wait  three  months  for  the  execution  of  an  order  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  “  took  it  lying  down.”  This 
year  he  thinks  a  protest  legitimate,  in  which  I  quite 
agree — the  more  so  as  the  firm  has  lately  been  advertis¬ 
ing  a  summer  sale  of  stock  at  a  time  when  goods  ordered 
for  India  are  nearly  six  months  overdue.  It  is  not  only 
that  one’s  sympathies  are  with  a  customer  who  has  to  wait 
all  this  time  for  goods  which  have  been  paid  for  in 
consequence  of  an  advertisement  which  implies  that 
they  are  ready  for  delivery;  but  this  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  customers  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  are 
quite  helpless,  tends  to  discredit  other  firms,  and  is 
consequently  bad  for  trade. 

Obviously  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  both 
of  English  firms  and  Indian  customers  if  the  Post 
Office  would  introduce  a  system  of  collecting  cash  on 
delivery  of  goods  by  post.  Firms  would  then  be  under 
no  temptation  to  accept  payment  in  advance  and  delay 
the  execution  of  the  order,  and  people  who  answer  adver¬ 
tisements  would  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  their  money. 
Some  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this 
system  between  England  and  India,  and  I  believe  that 
the  English  Post  Office  was  favourable  to  it.  The 
Indian  Government,  however,  objected — apparently  in 
deference  to  the  objections  of  local  tradesmen.  I  may 
add  that  this  matter  concerns  newspapers  also,  for  it 
is  not  to  their  advantage  to  publish  advertisements 
which  produce  unsatisfactory  results  when  answered  by 
their  readers.  I  do  not  think  that  my  Indian  and 
Colonial  readers  ever  have  any  cause  of  complaint  in 
regard  to  advertisements  published  in  Truth,  but  if 
they  do  I  hope  they  will  at  once  let  me  know. 

The  Fellows  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  held  a 
special  meeting*  on  Thursday,  when  Dr.  H.  A.  James, 
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Headmaster  of  Rugby  School,  was  elected  President,  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  who  has  resigned  after  filling 
this  office  with  dignity  and  efficiency  for  thirty-six 
years.  Dr.  James  took  high  honours  in  1865  and  1867, 
and  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  St.  John  in  1869, 
and  resided  for  three  years.  He  was  successively 
assistant  master  of  Marlborough  College  (under  Dr. 
Farrar),  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School,  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  Headmaster  of  Cheltenham  College,  and  in 
1895  he  replaced  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  at  Rugby. 
The  appointment  has  been  well  received,  and  meets 
with  general  approval. 

Professor  Cleland  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Anatomy 
at  Glasgow,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  appointment  is  a  valuable  one,  the  emoluments 
amounting  to  about  £1,650  a  year,  with  an  official  resi¬ 
dence.  There  is  another  important  vacancy,  as  Dr. 
Jack  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  which  he 
had  held  since  1879.  This  Professorship  is  worth  about 
£1,450  a  year,  with  residence. 

Sub-dean  Duckworth  has  replaced  Canon  Beeching 
as  the  Canon-in-residence  and  Sunday  afternoon 
preacher  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Canon  White  Thomson,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  in  Thanet, 
to  the  important  living  of  Croydon,  where  he  succeeds 
the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Lewes.  The  net  stipend  is 
about  £750  a  year,  with  house. 

The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
have  presented  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Bell,  curate  of  St. 
Michael-on-Cornhill,  to  the  vicarage  of  Romford,  Essex, 
which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £660  a  year,  with 
residence.  The  new  vicar  is  a  son  of  Canon  Bell,  late 
headmaster  of  Marlborough,  and  he  was  himself  a 
scholar  of  New  College.  Romford  is  a  “  peculiar  ”  of 
New  College,  and  the  vicar  is  exempt  from  episcopal 
control. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  has  presented  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Daniell  Baiflbridge,  Precentor  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  the  rectory  of  Handsworth,  which  is  of  the 
net  value  of  about  £950  a  year,  with  house,  and  vacant 
by  the  preferment  of  Dr.  Burn  to  the  Crown  living  of 
Halifax. 

The  Bishop  of  Calgary  has  lately  arrived  in  England 
from  Canada,  and  it  is  announced  officially  that  he 
has  come  home  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  build  and 
carry  on  a  Theological  College  and  provide  the  means 
of  supporting  about  forty  clergymen.  Surely  the  Cana¬ 
dians  themselves  are  perfectly  able  to  supply  funds 
for  the  paraphernalia  of  an  Anglican  Church  if  they 
desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment. 
It  is  preposterous  for  colonial  prelates  to  be  constantly 
begging  in  England  when  home  organisations  are 
languishing  for  want  of  funds.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  Colonies  for  every  useful  purpose,  and 
the  bishops  ought  to  extract  the  funds  they  require 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
working. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  £2  from  T.  towards  Lady  St. 
Helier’s  Children’s  Holiday  Fund. 


Is  there  any  reason  why,  when  officers  of  the  R.A.M.C. 
have  qualified  as  specialists  in  any  particular  subject, 
the  fact  should  not  be  signified  in  the  Army  List,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  combatant  officers 
who  have  passed  the  Staff  College  or  obtained  other 
special  qualifications?  The  question  is  asked  by  an 
officer  who  has  qualified  in  one  particular  medical 
course.  As  up  to  the  present  he  has  gained  no  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  from  his  qualification,  he  suggests  that 
he  might  at  any  rate  have  the  credit  of  it  in  the  Army 
List.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  all  officers  should  be 
treated  alike  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  seriously  represented  to  me  that  a  recent 
paragraph  in  Truth  on  the  subject  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  to  be  given  by  the  West  Kent  officers  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  new  colours  to  the 
regiment  on  the  6th  inst.  is  calculated  to  suggest 
unfavourable  inferences  in  regard  to  the  professional 
abilities  of  the  regimental  band.  I  am  therefore  asked 
to  explain  that  the  reason  why  another  band  has  been 
engaged  for  the  ball  is  that  a  string  band  is  considered 
more  suitable  for  dancing.  It  is,  of  course,  no 
reflection  upon  the  regimental  band  that  its  music  is 
not  considered  the  best  adapted  for  a  ballroom.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  disposes  of  the  question,  which 
was  the  only  one  raised  in  my  paragraph,  whether  the 
expenses*  that  have  been  incurred  on  this  occasion  arc 
not  in  excess  of  what  is  reasonable. 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  why,  when  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  posted  to  depots  are  only  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  two  years,  there  is  no  such  limit  for 
privates.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  anybody  can  give  an 
explanation  'which  will  hold  wlater.  There  is  no  visible 
reiason  why  a  man  of  any  rank  should  be  allowed  to 
root  himself  in  a  depot  for  an  unlimited  period — at  any 
rate  until  he  has  done  a  fair  amount  of  service  outside. 
This  point  has  a  bearing  on  what  was  said  in  Truth  the 
.other  day  respecting  the  way  in  which  some  men 
manage  to  evade  foreign  service  for  the  whole  or  a 
great  part  of  their  time  in  the  Army. 

Under  the  Allowance  Regulations  an  unmarried  ser¬ 
geant,  corporal,  or  private,  who  cannot  be  provided 
with  accommodation  in  barracks,  is  granted  lodging 
money  at  the  magnificent  rate  of  4cl.  per  diem.  A 
non-commissioned  officer  who  calls  my  attention  to  this 
munificent  provision  of  the  State  for  its  defenders, 
observes  that  no  commanding  officer  would  consent  to 
one  of  his  men  living  in  quarters  for  which  he  paid  4d. 
a  day,  which  seems  very  likely.  Even  at  the  LTnion 
Jack  Club,  which  is  not  a.  commercial  undertaking,  a 
soldier  pays  Is.  a  day  for  a  cubicle.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  4d.  a  day  is  a  totally  inadequate  allowance 
for  the  purpose.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  un¬ 
married  N.C.O.s  or  privates  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  barracks,  but  when  this  situation  arises  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  make  proper  provision  for  them  outside. 
J  suggest  to  the  Army  Council  that  they  should  give 
their  attention  to  this  little  point  in  the  Allowance 

Lucerne.  Hotel  Schweizerhof,  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
Lucerne.  Hotel  Schweizerhof,  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
Private  suites  with  Bath-rooms.  Auto  Garage. 
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Regulations,  and  if  they  find  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Treasury  to  sanction  a  higher  allowance,  perhaps 
they  will  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  say 
what  the  circumstances  require  about  the  Treasury. 

In  view  of  the  latest  exploits  of  the  aeroplanists,  the 
time  seems  opportune  for  noticing  a  suggestion  I 
received  not  long  ago  for  defending  this  country 
against  foreign  airships,  scareships,  and  all  other 
terrors  of  that  class,  real  or  imaginary.  The  general 
idea  is  that  a  chain  of  captive  balloons  should  be 
anchored  at  intervals  round  our  coast.  Being  fitted 
Aith  poweiful  searchlights,  they  would  keep  constant 
watch  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea,  so  that  no  foe 
could  possibly  approach  our  shores  unobserved.  They 
would  be  armed  with  artillery  suitable  for  repelling 
hostile  airships.  They  would  be  in  telephonic  com¬ 
munication  with  military  camps,  so  that  the  troops 
could  be  turned  out  at  the  first  alarm  of  an  army  of 
invasion  arriving  by  sea.  Watch  would  be  kept  in  them 
by  day  and  night,  the  guard  being  hauled  up  and  down 
m  baskets  by  pulleys.  By  this  means  there  seems  some 
hope  of  guarding  against  a  surprise  attack — always  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  to  be  delivered  from  outside. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
visited  Devonport  a  few  days  ago  on  an  official  tour 
of  inspection  some  pronouncement  would  have  been 
forthcoming  as  to  the  future  of  Keyham  Engineering 
College.  The  last  entry  under  the  old  regime  is  about 
to  quit,  and  I  learn  that  only  twenty-one  out  of  the 
fifty-six  students  are  being  granted  naval  commissions. 
Some  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  latterly  the  Admiralty  have  permitted  students  in 
marine  engineering  to  qualify  for  civil  employ  at  Key- 
ham  College. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  College  will  ultimately 
become  a  specialist  training  establishment  for  the 
Lieutenants  (E.).  I  believe,  however,  the  truth  is  that 
the  Admiralty  contemplate  transferring  the  “Fisgard” 
training  school  for  engine-room  artificers  to  Keyham, 
so  as  to  more  adequately  utilise  the  extensive  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  premises.  This  seems  to  foreshadow  a 
return  to  the  old  vexed  order  of  things,  for  already 
naval  men  are  predicting  that  under  the  Selborne- 
Cawdor  scheme  the  artificers  will  become  the  real 
engineers  of  our  warships. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  vigorous  representation  as  to 
the  present  method  of  disrating  in  the  Navy  was  made 
to  the  First  Lord  by  Parliamentary  members  repre¬ 
senting  naval  constituencies  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  interview  last  week.  The  system  under  which 
a  petty  officer  or  seaman  may  be  arbitrarily  relegated 
to  a  lower  rating  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
justices  now  surviving  from  the  “good  old  days” 
of  naval  discipline.  It  is  not  asked  that  the  penalty 
of  disrating  should  be  abolished,  but  that  the  power  of 
inflicting  it  should  be  modified.  At  present  any  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  one  of  H.M.  ships  may  summarily 
reduce  to  a  lower  grade  any  man  below  the  rating  of 
chief  petty  officer,  without  any  record  being  made 
of  the  proceedings.  The  power  is  often  exercised  on 
wholly  inadequate  grounds.  C.O.s  in  the  Army  possess 


no  power  to  reduce  an  N.C.O.,  and  the  suggestion 
that  a  petty  officer  in  the  Navy  should  only  be  dis¬ 
rated  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  is  perfectly 
reasonable. 

The  professors  of  disbelief  that  four  “  Dreadnoughts  ” 
laid  down  in  April  next  can  be  completed  by  March, 
1912,  are  a  little  adrift  in  their  calculations.  The 
official  date  for  the  laying-down  of  a  warship’s  keel- 
plate  no  more  forms  a  definite  time-mark  by  which  to 
measure  her  completion  than  does  her  launching  stage. 
Thus,  the  eptune,  now  building  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Indefatigable ,  building  at  Devonport,  were  both  in 
a  well-developed,  embryo  state  before  they  were  laid 
down.  That  is  to  say,  such  a  quantity  of  materials  had 
been  collected  and  prepared  that  when  the  ships  came 
to  be  officially  commenced  their  hulls  sprang  up  with 
extraordinary  promptitude. 


This  is  what  will  happen  in  the  case  of  the  four 
Dreadnoughts  ”  to  be  laid  down  in  April  next.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  their  guns,  armour,  turbines  and  boilers  are 
to  be  given  out  very  shortly,  so  that  these  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  they  are  wanted.  It  is  not  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  ship  that  takes  the  time.  Ten  months  has 
been  the  average  period  for  getting  a  “  Dreadnought  ” 
off  the  stocks.  The  delays  in  warship  construction 
have  invariably  been  due  to  non-delivery  of  contract 
material  and  fittings  by  computed  time.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  keels  of  the  four  provisional  “  Dread¬ 
noughts  ”  had  been  laid  down  forthwith,  the  ships  could 
not  be  completed  by  an  earlier  date  than  March,  1912 

EIGHT ! 

Oh,  McKenna,  R.  McKenna,  this  is  very  strange  to  find 
How  you’ve  knuckled  to  the  facts  of  things,  and  fairly 
changed  your  mind  !  J 

For  I  never  had  a  notion  that  you  meant  to  build  the 
four, 

And  I  stood  your  “fixed  decisions,”  till  the  thing 
became  a  bore.  6 

And  I  knew-,  as  all  sane  voters  knew,  the  recent  naval 
breeze 

Was  none,  other  than  a  party  move,  another  Tory 
Wheeze.  J 

An  unpleasant  example  of  Admiralty  parsimony  at 
the  expense  of  dead  men  has  just  been  brought  to  my 
notice.  The  Admirals-Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Dockyards  have  received  a  circular  letter,  restricting 
the  recommendations  for  service  gratuities  to  men 

found  permanently  unfit  for  duty.  Heretofore,  when 
men  on  the  sick  list  died,  these  gratuities,  if  not  already 
paid,  were  handed  over  to  their  relatives.  “  My  Lords,” 
runs  this  beneficent  document,  “  have  decided  that  when 
death  is  the  result  of  a  disease — e.g.,  pneumonia,  which 
would  not  ordinarily  preclude  the  possibility  of 
recovery  and  return  to  work,  the  representatives  are 
not  entitled  to  receive  the  service  gratuity.”  For 
representatives  ”  in  most  cases  read  “  widows  and 
children.  And,  presuming  the  pneumonia — or  other 
disease  holding  a  possibility  of  recovery- — -to  have  been 
contracted  through  the  exposure  inseparable  from  a 
dockyard  “matie’s”  life,  how  can  death  be  logically 
held  to  effectually  wipe  out  an  obligation  which  is 
admitted  if  the  result  is  disablement? 
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Many  observations  have  been  made  in  Truth  at  one 
time  and  another  on  the  Post  Office  regulation  by  which 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  registered  letter  is  not 
payable  when  the  packet  has  been  delivered  with  the 
envelope  intact.  A  striking  example  of  the  way 
in  which  this  regulation  is  insisted  upon  has  just  been 
brought  under  my  notice.  A  soldier  at  Gibraltar 
remitted  £10  in  cash  to  the  Controller  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  The  money  appears  to  have  been  stolen 
in  transit,  and  the  Post  Office  has  refused  the  man  com¬ 
pensation,  so  that  the  unfortunate  soldier  loses  the 
result  of  a  long  course  of  self-denial  and  thrift.  It 
seems  a  case  in  which  the  Postmaster  General  might 
well  waive  his  rule  for  once  in  a  way. 

Of  course,  the  rule  is  intrinsically  reasonable.  When 
a  registered  letter  has  been  posted  and  delivered  the 
Post  Office  has  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  the  sender 
that  it  -contained  some  article  of  value  which  has  dis¬ 
appeared  in  'transit.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
introduce  some  method  by  'which  an  official  certificate 
of  the  contents  of  the  packet  could  be  obtained  at  the 
time  of  posting,  iand  a  similar  certificate  of  the  delivery 
or  non-delivery  of  the  contents  when  the  packet  is  ulti¬ 
mately  delivered?  Something  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
great  public  service  where  registered  letters  pass  to 
or  from  foreign  countries,  for  robberies  are  more  com¬ 
mon  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  and  they  seem 
to  occur  most  of  all  in  the  passage  of  letters  through 
France. 

Yet  another  little  question  for  the  G.P.O.  Letters 
and  post  cards  are  almost  every  day  delayed  through 
working  their  way  into  the  open  envelopes  of  circulars 
while  in  process  of  transmission  through  the  post. 
Most  people  have  experienced  this.  One  of  my  readers 
mentions  that  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  miscarried  in 
this  'way,  and  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  found 
another  letter  inside  a  .circular  he  received.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  letter  of  urgent  importance  may 
be  delayed  for  many  days  by  finding  its  way  in’t'o  the 
open  envelope  of  a  circular.  Seeing  what  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  regulations  the  Post  Office  lays  down  with  no 
reason  that  is  very  easy  to  discover,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  make  some  regulation  with  regard  to  ’the- 
envelopes  of  unclosed  ;packets  which  would  prevent 
their  swallowing  up  letters  and  post  cards  in  this  way? 

The  reference  in  Truth  to  the  campers  on  Leasowe 
Common  has  brought  me  a  quantity  of  correspondence, 
in  which  both  the  views  of  the  campers  and  those  who 
object  to  the  tent  town  have  been  set  forth  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  although  I  can  quite  understand  that 
the  free-and-easy  life  under  canvas  has  considerable 
attractions,  I  really  do  not  see  what  right  the  campers 
have  to  their  pitches.  Nor  can  I  understand  how  the 
Birkenhead  Corporation  salves  its  municipal  conscience 
while  allowing  them  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  public  property.  The  Leasowe  Common  was  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  Hoylake  and  West  Kirby 
Improvement  Act,  by  which  the  common  was  “  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  public  as  an 
open  and  unenclosed  space  for  ever.”  The  land  so  dedi¬ 
cated  comprises  about  fifty-four  acres,  and  of  this  about 
forty  acres  only  are  adapted  for  recreation. 


Owing  to  the  action  of  the  Corporation  half  of  this 
land  is  entirely  appropriated  by  campers,  who  erect 
tents  and  reside  there  from  May  to  October,  and  in 
allowing  this  state  of  things  to  exist  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Birkenhead  Corporation  are  contravening  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  under  which  they  acquired  possession 
of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  the  campers  are  charged 
no  rent ;  but  still,  that  fact  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Corporation  to  declare  that  they  are  pre¬ 
serving  the  common  as  “  an  open  and  unenclosed  space.” 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  have  allowed  the  com¬ 
mon  to  become  an  enclosed  space  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  a  privileged  body,  who  wish  to  occupy 
public  land  free  of  rent,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general 
public. 

TO  AUGUST. 

Two  months  of  so-called  summer  fled : 

June  met  us  with  a  flood  of  tears; 

July,  as  has  been  truly  said, 

Was  the  worst  month  we’ve  had  for  years. 

And  when  it  didn’t  rain,  it  blew ; 

When  breezes  sunk  we  got  the  rain ; 

Enough  to  turn  a  maid  a  shrew7, 

And  drive  the  fellows  half  insane. 

But,  August,  here  we  bow  the  knee, 

And  ask  you  for  a  decent  sky, 

And  sun  enough  to  heat  the  sea, 

And  drain  the  very  rivers  dry. 


x4s  an  example  of  what  a  lady  novelist  can  do  when) 
she  really  lets  herself  go,  the  following  letter  to  a 
solicitor,  read  during  the  course  of  a  case  at  Antrim 
Assizes,  is  worth  preserving.  The  writer  is  a  Mrs. 
Amanda  M‘Kittrick  Boss,  author  of  “  Delina  Delaney  ” 
and  “  Irene  Iddesleigh,”  and  the  letter  was  quoted  as 
a  mild  specimen,  Mr.  Justice  Wright  remarking  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  correspondence  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  filthy  and  revolting  in  all  his  life  :  — 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  thought  when  sending  your - t- 

documents  to  a  lady  only  fit  for  the  dross  of  your  town.  Are  you 

aware  I  didn’t  chance  to  owe  the  - ■  creamery - cent.,  nor  I 

neither  regard  you  nor  your  margarine  mugs  one  rap.  .  .  .  You 
can  do  with  this  what  a.  certain  man  did  when  he  brought  home 
his  second  wife — throw  it  behind  the  fire  as  he  throw  his  wife’s 
pancakes  because  they  didn’t  please  him.  ...  I  hope  for  this 

ignorant  act  you’ll  roast  in - ,  and  if  I  were  as  near  you  as 

1  am  to  my  pen  I’d  slap  you  across  the  ugly  face,  what  pups  like 

won  deserve . This  language  is  rough,  but  it  suits  the 

brute.  .  .  .  , 

I  suppose  that  when  Amanda’s  godfathers  and  god¬ 
mothers  gave  her  that  name  they  thought  she  ought 
to  be  loved.  'Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her  if  they  had  thought  she  ought  to  be  spanked. 


What  is  a  “Protestant  herd”?  The  answer  to  this 
poser  was  supplied  at  Dundalk  Petty  Sessions  the 
other  day  during  the  hearing  of  a  summons  for  wTages 
by  one  Arthur  Lynch  against  a  Major  Fortescue.  The 
Major  is  apparently  a  red-hot  theologian  and  abhors 
the  Scarlet  Woman  of  Borne  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
will  not  allow  even  his  bullocks  to  be  subject  to  the 
malign  influence  of  a  Papist.  So  the  herd  engaged  to 
look  alter  them  had  to  pass  a  theological  examination 
conducted  by  the  Major  with  the  assistance  of  his 
steward,  and  to  attend  regularly  at  the  church  where 

Lausanne.  —  The  truth  concerning  Alexandra  Grand 
Hotel:  Entirely  new,  finest  position,  most  up-to-date.  With 
splendid  view  on  the  lake  and  mountains. 
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the  Major  read  the  Psalms  and  the  steward  made  the 
responses.  Why  the  herd  was  dismissed  does  not 
appear  in  the  press  report  of  the  case.  I  can 
onl\  surmise  that  the  introduction  of  theology  into  the 
cowshed  must  have  turned  the  milk  sour. 


Messrs.  Charles  Clifford  and  E.  Willoughby  Firth 
were  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  Sheffield  last  week 
when  Mary  Newsome  was  charged  with  cruelty  to  her 
three  children.  She  frequently  got  drunk  and  beat 
them  while  her  husband  was  at  work,  and  the  back 
and  arms  of  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  twelve,  were  covered 
with  bad  bruises.  The  magistrates  said  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  she  was  guilty,  but  they  did  not 
like  to  send  her  to  prison,  so  they  adjourned  the  case 
foi  a  month  to  see  if  there  was  any  improvement  in 
A  her  conduct.  Such  sympathy  for  the  child-beater  is 
fortunately  rare  on  the  magisterial  bench  to-day,  or 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  would  become 
a  dead  letter. 

For  real  unadulterated  stupidity  the  action  of  some 
Northumberland  magistrates  last  week  can  hardly  be 
beaten.  Four  young  men  from  Cowpen  Quay  took  a 
short  cut  across  a  pasture  field  in  order  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  boys  whose  boat  had  been 
swamped  in  the  river.  The  magistrates  fined  the 
rescuers  half-a-crown  each  for  “wilful  damage.”  How 
firmly  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  property  is  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  the  Great  Unpaid  can  be  gauged  from 
.  *  this  little  incident,  where  imminent  danger  of  human  life 
is  held  insufficient  justification  for  trampling  down  a 
few  grass  plants.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  decision  is  as  contrary  to  law  as  to  humanity,  for 
damage  done  under  these  Circumstances  cannot  be 
“wilful.” 

A  correspondent  writes  to  me  in  great  indignation 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  adopted  in  the  trial  of 
two  young  men  and  a  boy  at  the  Aberdeen  High  Court 
before  Lord  Sherrington.  Their  plea  of  guilty  of 
indecent  assault  on  a  woman  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
charge  for  a  much  graver  offence,  and  sentences  of 
six  months’  hard  labour  on  the  older  prisoners  and 
three  months’  on  the  youngest  one  were  imposed. 
Although  the  assault  was  of  a  very  grave  nature,  I 
cannot  quite  share  my  correspondent’s  indignation, 
though  the  older  prisoners  may  think  themselves  lucky 
in  getting  off  so  lightly.  What  did  strike,  me  in  the 
course  of  the  case  was  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  “  good 
character  ”  of  the  prisoners  supplied  by  various  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  These  worthy  gentlemen  must  be 
either  particularly  unobservant  or  the  standard  of 
character  in  their  various  flocks  must  be  a  particularly 
low  one. 

At  the  Maidstone  Police  Court  the  driver  of  a  mail 
cart  was  charged  last  week  with  cruelty  to  a  horse.  He 
thrashed  the  animal,  which  was  barely  able  to  crawl 
along,  in  a  merciless  manner,  the  thongs  of  the  whip 
being  soaked  with  blood,  and  next  day  nineteen  clean 

Mortlocks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner,  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Did  English  aud  French  Patterns 

and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carriage  paid. _ - 

Oxford  sr.  and  Orchard-st.,  London,  W. 


cuts  were  discovered  under  the  stomach  and  on  the 
flanks.  The  driver  pleaded  that  he  was  late  with  the 
mails,  and  the  magistrates  merely  fined  him  40s.  and 
costs.  He  richly  deserved  to  be  sent  to  prison,  but, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  magisterial  leniency,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  postal  authorities  are  son-e- 
vdiat  to  blame.  They  should  see  that  contracts  axe 
given  to  persons  who  are  able  to  supply  horses  capable 
of  doing  the  work  required  without  being  goaded  to 
their  tasks  in  this  disgraceful  fashion. 


It  was  announced  in  the>  press  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Franklyn,  late  of  12,  Bank-street,  Man¬ 
chester,  had  left  personalty  to  the  value  of  £113,245 
net.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  joartner  in  the 
firm  of  Freeborn,  Franklyn,  and  Co.,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  this  firm  are  to  be  found  in  the  Truth 
Cautionary  List,  where  12,  Bank-street,  Manchester,  is 
described  as  “  a  cover-snatching  bucket-shop.”  People 
sometimes  complain  that  it  is  injurious  to  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List.  It  is  a  relief  to 
my  mind,  therefore,  to  know  that  there  are  some  who 
thrive  under  this  treatment. 


I  should  have  thought  that  by  this  time  everybody 
would  have  known  the  lady  who  is  obliged  to  part 
with  her  fifty-six  guinea  piano  for  fifteen  guineas  cash, 
and  the  gentleman  going  abroad  who  will  take  the 
same  sum  for  his  sixty-five  guinea  upright  grand, 
let,  day  by  day  the  same  advertisements  appear  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  without  alteration. 
I  oi  two  years  past  a  lady  has  been  advertising  her 
desire  to  get  rid  of  her  piano  from  147,  Percy-road, 
Shepherd  s  Lush,  London,  W.  By  this  time  her 
advertising  expenses  must  have  swallowed  up  a  whole 
warehouse  full  of  “magnificent  upright  iron  grands,” 
and  the  heart  of  the  simple-minded  advertisement 
manager,  wffio  accepts  the  cash  for  her  advertisement, 
must  ache  at  the  thought  of  her  long  deferred  hope  j 
for,  of  course,  he  never  suspects  that  the  lady  is  a 
dealer  engaged  in  gulling  the  public.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  game  continues  to  pay,  for  really  the  wording 
of  these  advertisements  betrays  a  poverty  of  invention 
which  would  discredit  a  Bushman. 


One  of  the  home  employment  tricksters  has  opened 
an  office  at  82,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  London,  W., 
and,  under  the  name  of  “  The  Stylo  Supply  Company,” 
is  advertising  for  people  to  address  envelopes.  To 
those  who  '‘reply  to  the  advertisement  he  sends  a  circu¬ 
lar,  in  which  he  promises  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  thousand  for 
every  1,000  addressed  envelopes,  and  states  that  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  those  who  purchase  from  him  a 
fountain  pen  for  2s.  6d.  The  pens  are  worth  in  all 
probability  just  about  as  much  as  his  promises,  and 
nobody  in  his  senses  wmuld  give  half-a-crown  for  them. 


An  Iiish  contemporary  sends  me  an  order  form  for 
an  advertisement  received  the  other  day  with  a  postal 
oi  del  in  paymen't  for  its  insertion.  The  advertisement 
offers  ten-guinea  cycles  at  £3  10s.,  and  gives  an  address 
at  the  office  of  the  paper  which  is  to  publish  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  order  comes  from  the  “Advertising 
Agency,  45,  Dereham-road,  Norwich,”  and  my  con- 
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temporary,  suspecting  that  the  Advertising  Agency  may 
be  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  bicycles,  refused  the 
advertisement  and  sent  the  order  to  me.  His  sus¬ 
picions  are  well  founded.  Obviously  this  “  Advertising 
Agency  ”  is  merely  an  alias  of  the  Dereham-road  Cycle 
Company,  Norwich,  whose  name  appears  among  (the 
trick  advertisers  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List.  It  is 
a  pity  that  all  newspapers  are  not  equally  scrupulous 
about  accepting  advertisements  that  reach  them  in 
this  way. 

From  all  I  hear,  ladies  who  have  dogs  or  puppies 
to  sell  had  better  beware  of  a  much-advertised  concern 
called  “  The  Dog  Shop,”  of  2,  Princes-street,  Hanover- 
square.  This  place  is  personally  conducted  by  a  Mrs. 
White  Pearce.  From  a  puff  which  appeared  in  the 
Illustrated  Kennel  News  at  the  end  of  last  year,  I 
gather  that  “  The  Dog  Shop  ”  not  only  provides  a  retail 
establishment  where  any  one  requiring  a  high-class  dog 
can  go  and  get  one,  but  also  “  a  market  where  breeders 
and  exhibitors  who  have  well-bred  dogs  to  part  with 
can  be  certain  not  only  of  getting  full  value  for  their 
wares,  but  fair  and  fancier-like  treatment  into  the 
bargain.”  I  have  particulars  of  one  case  in  which  a 
lady  who  went  to  this  market  was  induced  to  part  with 
a  tri-colour  toy  spaniel,  which  Mrs.  Pearce  has  sold 
for  seven  guineas,  but  has  paid  the  owner  nothing.  This 
is  only  a  sample  of  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and 
it  is  an  enlightening  fact  that  already  three  or  four 
county  court  judgments  have  this  year  been  registered 
against  Mrs.  Pearce.  This  may  be  the  Illustrated 
Kennel  News  view  of  “  fair  and  fancier-like  treatment,” 
but  it  certainly  is  not  mine. 

A  series  of  advertisements  has  been  appearing  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Morning  Post  and  Telegraph  from  a.  Mr. 
Earlington,  of  The  Orchard,  King’s-road,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  offering  horses  for  sale  at  very  tempting  prices. 
The  advertisements  all  state  that  the  reason  for  selling  is 
that  the  owner  is  reducing  his  stud,  and  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Earlington  is  a.  private  gentle¬ 
man  advertising  from  his  country  house  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  statement  that  these  bargains  in 
horse-flesh  will  be  sacrificed  for  30,  50,  or  150 
guineas  respectively,  if  a  kind  home  is  guaranteed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Earlington  is  a  dealer  who  has 
lodged  for  the  past  few  weeks  at  “  The  Orchard,”  which 
has  neither  stables,  nor  even  a  carriage  drive,  and  his 
methods  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  those  of  a  Mr. 
Errington,  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  whose  misleading  adver¬ 
tisements  were  criticised  in  Truth  in  December,  1907. 


For  some  little  time  I  have  had  my  eye  on  a  concern 
called  the  “National  Holiday  League,”  of  81,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  which  was  started  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  Ostensibly,  the  objects  of  the 
League  were  to  provide  its  members  with  a  summer 
holiday  at  the*  sea-side  at  the  lowest  joossible  cost  to 
themselves.  The  annual  subscription  was  a  shilling, 
and  subscribers  who  induced  four  friends  to  become 
members  were  offered  a  week’s  holiday  at  any  one  of 
twenty  resorts,  together  with  a  return  railway  ticket, 
when  those  four  friends  had  induced  four  more  sub¬ 
scribers  to  remit  a  shilling.  The  League  also  offered 


to  receive  weekly  payments  of  Is.  3d.  until  32s.  6d. 
was  received,  in  return  for  wdiich  a  full  week’s  holiday, 
together  with  railway  fare,  was  offered.  The  holidays 
were  to  be  taken  in  July,  August,  or  September,  and 
the  League  was  to  be  notified  not  later  than  June  1 
of  the  selected  date. 


Now  August  is  here,  but  the  National  Holiday  League 
has  gone  holiday-making  without  leaving  its  address 
behind  it,  or  paying  its  last  quarter’s  rent,  so  that  the 
prospects  of  any  of  the  members  who  have  subscribed 
their  shillings  for  a  summer  outing  getting  a  holiday 
this  year  are  of  the  remotest.  The  office  was  taken  in 
the  name  of  Buchanan  Hughes,  and  the  name  of  A. 
Buchanan  and  Co.  was  on  the  door.  One  of  the  tenant’s 
references,  however,  was  to  a  man  named  Sallmeyer, 
who  was  not  very  long  ago  connected  with  Farkasch  and 
Co.  in  the  free  teeth  business.  Sallmeyer  last  year  for 
a  short  while  carried  on  a  beauty  specialist’s  business 
at  i2i,  New  Bond-street,  as  the  “  Colossa  Company.”  He 
left  that  address  owing  three  months’  rent,  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  Colossa  Company’s  furniture  went  to  81, 
High  Holborn,  one  need  go  no  further  to  identify  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  Holiday  League.  Their 
efforts  in  this  direction  would  seem  to  have  fully 
entitled  them  to  a  holiday  at  the  public  expense. 

“  Antineurasthin,”  the  cure  for  the  “Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Disease,'  to  which  I  devoted  considerable  space  in 
Truth  in  April  last,  received  a  free  advertisement  in 
a  divisional  court  last  week,  when  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Darling  and  A.  T.  Lawrence 
solemnly  decided  that  it  was  a  medicine  and  not  a 
food,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  patent  medicine  stamp 
duty.  The  infinitesimal  value  of  the  stuff  as  a  food  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  and  it  is  clear  that  as  a 
medicine  tablets  of  dried  milk,  egg,  and  starch  would 
be  even  of  less  value.  Their  Lordships  may  or  may 
not  be  aware  that  they  were  over-ruling,  not  only  the 
worthy  alderman  whose  decision  was  appealed  against, 
but  also  that  versatile  scientist  Mr.  Lascelles  Scott,  of 
Ilford,  wdio,  when  he  is  not  concocting  puffs  for  quack 
advertisers,  disports  himself  at  provincial  theatres 
under  the  name  of  Claude  Trevelyan.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  know  that  the  Exchequer  will  now  get  some 
benefit  from  Antineurasthin,  though  the  consumer  may 
not,  and  that  this  will  be  done  without  a  tax  on  food. 


Once  or  twice  a  week,  on  an  average,  I  am  requested 
to  furnish  some  impecunious  lady  or  gentleman  with  the 
name  of  a  really  honest  and  trustworthy  moneylender. 
Never  having  met  with  an  individual  of  this  class  whom 
I  could  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending,  my 
advice  to  people  in  these  cases  generally  is  that  if  thev 
have  any  security  to  offer  they  should  negotiate  a  loan 
through  their  bankers  or  solicitors,  and  that  if  not  they 
should  refrain  from  borrowing.  Judging,  however 
from  a  communication  which  I  received  last  week,  a  man 
may  not  always  fare  as  well  as  might  be  desired  when 
he  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

_  Koval  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,1.4  convictions  lasc  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private” 
absohitelyconfidential — Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st,,  London. 
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A  would-be  borrower,  who  for  once  in  a  way  bad 
good  security  to  offer,  got  a  loan  from,  a  professional 
moneylender  at  60  per  cent.  He  confessed  what  he  had 
done  to  his  solicitor,  who  at  once  told  him  that  he  had 
been  foolish,  and  offered  to  get  him  a  loan  on  mortgage 
to  pay  the  moneylender  off.  The  client  consented  to 
this  course,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  a  half- 
year  he  had  paid  more  in  lawyers’  costs  and  interest 
than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  the  moneylender.  It  is 
due  to  the  profession  to  state  that  my  informant  is  him¬ 
self  a  solicitor,  who  views  the  transaction  with  becoming 
indignation.  There  are  solicitors  and  solicitors,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  there  are  moneylenders  and  money¬ 
lenders. 

-  _  t , 

1  k1 

A  moneylending  circular  bearing  the  familiar  name 
of  “  H.  Bowen  ”  is  now  being  distributed  from  a  new 
M'  address,  28,  Upper  Priory,  Corporation-street,  Birming¬ 
ham.  “  H.  Bowen  ”  figures  in  the  Truth  Cautionary 
List  as  the  alias  of  Henry  Barnett,  but  he  died  some 
time  ago,  and  the  business  has  since,  been  carried  on 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lydia  Barnett,  at  49,  Old  Bond- 
street.  While  her  deceased  husband  was  content  to 
operate  from  London,  Lydia  is  evidently  bent  upon 
extending  her  activities,  and  though  I  am  always 
loth  to  have  to  pillory  a  lady,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
she  should  be  shunned  as  carefully  as  any  male  usurer. 

Tradesmen  are  being  pestered  once  more  by  Thomas 
Sandy,  the  self-styled  “  accountant,”  of  59,  East  Dulwich- 
road,  S.E.,  whose  name  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
■  the  current  issue  of  the  Cautionary  List.  He  still  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  “  in  a  position  to  influence  a  fund  from 
which  prompt  advances  can  be.  made  ”  for  the  purposes 
of  businesses  “capable  of  receiving  additional  capital.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  merely  a  common  money¬ 
lender’s  tout. 

THE  GIRLS  AND  THE  TERRIERS. 

Yes,  Bobs,  the  damsels  of  the  realm 
May  prove  effective  coadjutors, 

If,  answering  your  appeal  to  them, 

They  play  the  part  of  fair  recruiters. 

No  doubt,  if  all  the  dears  agree 

That  favour  they’ll  alone  be  showing 

To  Terrier  lads,  that  force  will  be 
Recruited  up  to  overflowing. 

Aye,  “if” — but  on  this  point  my  mind 
Is  rather  with  misgivings  laden  ; 

I’ve  studied,  and  with  eyes  not  blind, 

For  long  the  average  British  maiden. 

A  martial  training’s  good.  What  then? 

She  cares  not  if  one  have  or  lack  it. 

She  isn’t  kind,  not  she,  to  men 

Because  they  wear  a  khaki  jacket. 

Dear,  no  !  She  keeps  her  sweetest  smiles— 

And  I  myself,  for  one,  don’t  blame  her — 

For  lucky  dogs  who’ve  made  their  piles 
And  who  she  hopes  ere  long  will  claim  her. 

Comes  'business!  first;  it  always  will. 

And  this  the  fact  we  have  to  face  is : 

The  favour  shown  to  Jack  by  Jill 
Stands  mainly  on  a  business  basis. 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co. — China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal  ” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free. — South  Audley-street,  London. 
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lord  MORLEY  AND  INDIAN  STUDENTS. 

THE  murder  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  has  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  Indian 
youths  pursue  their  studies  in  London,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  allowing  them  to  run  wild  over  here  at  the 
mercy  of  any  kind  of  evil  influence  to  which  men  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  at  that  age.  There  are  normally  from  700 
to  800  youths  of  this  class  quartered  among  us, 
and,  unless  by  private  and  individual  effort,  little  or 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  ensure  that  they  shall 
take  back  with  them  to  India  any  other  benefit  than 
the  acquisition  of  the  prescribed  knowledge  of  law,  or 
medicine,  or  whatever  it  is  they  come  to  study.  It  is 
no  matter  for  surprise  if  young  Orientals,  tossed  under 
these  conditions  into  the  whirlpool  of  London  life, 
often  emerge  much  less  qualified  to  become  useful 
citizens  than  they  were  when  they  went  in.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  this  occurs 
is  not  larger.  The  probability  is  that  revolutionary 
and  seditious  doctrines  are  by  no  means  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  learning  into  which  they  are  initiated,  and  the 
crime  of  the  wretched  creature  Dhingra  will  not  be  an 
unmixed  evil  if  it  helps  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
Englishmen  to  their  duties  towards  these  thousands  of 
Indian  lads  whose  future  is  so  very  much  at  our 
disposal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  months  before  the  tragedy 
at  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  India  Office  had  this 
subject  under  consideration,  it  having  been  iforced 
upon  their  notice  by  the  evidence  of  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Indian  colony  in  London,  and 
thei  seditious  propaganda  in  progress  in  India.  After 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  India,  Lord  Morley 
decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  bureau, 
charged  with  the  care  of  Indian  students  in  London, 
and  supplemented  by  an  Advisory  Committee,  largely 
composed  of  well-known  Lidian  gentlemen.  A  very 
complete  scheme  was  drawn  up,  defining,  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Bureau.  It  is  part  of  Lord 
Moidey’s  plan  to  combine  and  domicile  under  one  roof 
three  bodies  which  for  many  years  past  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  political  and  social  relations  of  English¬ 
men  and  Indians,  though  without  any  very  striking 
results — the'’  National  Indian  Association,  the  East- 
India  Association’,  and  the  Northbrook  Society.  Of 
these  the  Northbrook  Society  is  the  one:  which  is  more 
pai-ticularly  designed  to  serve  the  ends  which  Lord 
Morley’s  Bureau  and  Advisory  Committee  have  in  view. 
In  fact,  if  this  Society  had  been  worked  and  developed 
on  the  lines  which  its  founders  and  early  benefactors 
had  in  view,  nothing  else  would  ever  have  been  needed, 
and  in  all  probability  the  evils  with  which  we  are 
confronted  to-day  would  never  have  become  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  view  of  the  important  functions  which 
the  Northbrook  Society  is  capable  of  fulfilling,  and 
which  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  in  Lord  Morley’s  scheme, 
it  seems  desirable  to  throw  a  little  light  at  this  juncture 
upon  its  history  and  management. 

The  society  was  founded  by  Lord  Northbrook  in 
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1884,  for  the  express  purpose  of  befriending  Indian 
students  and  visitors  to  London,  and  bringing  them 
into  touch  with  prominent  Englishmen  interested  in 
India.  As  long  as  Lord  Northbrook  was  able  to  inte¬ 
rest  himself  in  the  work  it  was  signally  prosperous  and 
successful.  Wealthy  Indian  chiefs  and  gentlemen 
realised  the  utility  of  the  scheme,  and  provided  the 
society  with  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  £10,000.  A 
large  number  of  subscribing  members,  English  and 
Indian,  were  enrolled,  and  a  club  was  opened  in  White¬ 
hall  Gardens  which  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Imperial  Institute.  Probably  the  latter  site  was  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  At  any  rate,  the  society 
began  to  lose  touch  with  the*  Indians  in  London,  and 
its  removal  to  its  present  premises  in  Piccadilly  did 
not  restore  its  popularity.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
failed  utterly  to  serve  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  and 
has  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  among  the  men 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed.  Of  its  200  members, 
the  majority  are  Europeans.  Their  subscriptions  and 
the  original  endowment  serve  to  keep  up  an  establish¬ 
ment  and  a  set  of  empty  rooms  which  are  practically 
only  used  for  a  monthly  “tea.”  Indian  visitors  to  the 
place  are  few  and  far  between,  and  there  is  literally 
nothing  there  to  attract  them.  Those  of  them  who 
become  subscribers  generally  succumb  to  the  mournful 
influences  of  the  place  after  a  year  or  two  and  drop  off 
the  roll  of  members.  The  library,  thy  one  visible  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  institution,  is  not  properly  kept  up  to  date, 
and  is  consequently  of  little  use  to  students.  The  staff  of 
servants  consists  of  a  caretaker  and  housekeeper,  and  a 
boy  who  serves  as  hall  porter,  waiter,  and  general  atten¬ 
dant.  A3  though  to  circumscribe  its  utility  for  social 
purposes  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  is  closed  every  day  at  8  p.m.,  and  is  not  opened 
on  Sundays.  Yet  the  maintenance  of  this  wretched 
institution  costs  from  £850'  to'  £900'  a  year,  of  which 
£300  goes  in  rent,  £200'  in  the  salary  of  a  secretary  and 
assistant-secretary,  and  from  £250  to  £300  on  servants’ 
wages  and  incidental  expenses  of  upkeep.  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  expenditure  has  exceeded 
the  income  and  that  the  endowment  has  been  entrenched 
upon  to  meet  the  deficiency. 

This  condition  of  things  is  a  scandal  which  calls  for 
immediate  remedy.  The  effect  of  it  is  not  merely  nega¬ 
tive.  The  Indian  students  in  London  are,  fully  alive 
to  the  facts,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  a  number  of  them 
made  strong  representations  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Society,  suggesting  various  directions  in  which  reform 
was  desirable.  No  practical  result  followed  from  their 
protests.  These  young  men  are  quick-witted  enough  to 
appreciate  their  grievance.  They  see  funds  contributed 
by  their  own  countrymen  for  their  benefit  frittered 
away  uselessly,  serving  no  purpose  except  to  provide 
salaries  for  English  officials  and  servants.  They  are 
aware  that  not  long  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  fit 
up  one  of  the  useless  rooms  as  a  bedroom  and  a 
pied-a-terre  in  London  for  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  Committee,  who  has  no  other  town  residence. 
This  attempt  was  actually  assented  to  by  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  and  was  only  frustrated  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  principal  representative  of  India  on  that 
body,  who  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
was  a  breach  of  the  constitution  of  the  society.  This 


incident  is  a  good  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
institution  is  administered.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon 
the  Indian  mind  is  distinctively  mischievous,  and  it  is 
on  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  its  present  condition  the 
Northbrook  Society  does  more  harm  than  good. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  matter  at  some 
length  is  that  Lord  Morley  and  his  advisers  may  under¬ 
stand  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Northbrook  Society, 
as  it  now  is,  in  any  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
students  in  London  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  ruin¬ 
ing  the  •  whole  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
society  were  reformed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  if  it 
were  assisted  by  the  subsidy  which  Lord  Morley 
proposes  to  grant  to  his  Bureau,  there  would  be  little 
need  for  any  further  measures.  One  of  the  vices  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Northbrook  Society,  wdiich  is 
probably  more  than  anything  else  responsible  for  its 
failure,  is  that  the  committee  is  a  small,  irresponsible 
body,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  for  life. 
The  first  thing  necessary  is  that  this  should  be  altered. 
The  committee  should  be  enlarged,  and  be  subject  to 
periodical  election  by  the  members.  The  Indian 
students  should  be  given  a  substantial  representation 
upon  it,  and  means  should  be  taken  of  ascertaining 
their  opinions  and  giving  effect  to  them,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  The  capital  of  the  society  should  be  placed  in 
trust  and  safeguarded  from  being  used  as  income,  and 
some  portion  of  it  should  be  employed  to  assist  impe¬ 
cunious  students  otherwise  than  by  the  mere  provision 
of  club  rooms  and  a  library.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
spying  that  Lord  Morley  has  had  this  matter  before 
him,  and  that  some  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of 
the  society  is  now  in  progress.  Those  who  have  the 
matter  under  consideration  would  do  well  to  under¬ 
stand  that  drastic  reforms  are  indispensable ;  but  if 
they  do  their  work  in  the  right  spirit,  they  will  go  far 
towards  putting  an  end  to  all  those  evils  which  have 
been  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Harfi-Davies  endeavoured  to 
elicit  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  -what  the  Government 
is  doing,  and  intends  doing,  in  regard  to  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  He  obtained  no  information,  except  that 
“  no  negotiations  are  at  present  proceeding  on  the 
subject.”  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  Foreign 
Minister  may  'be  correct,  but  the  time  is  fast  arriving 
when  the  question  must  be  treated  as  one  of  practical 
politics  and  immediate  national  concern.  As  the 
projected  railway  goes  forward  reserve  must  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  way  prepared  for  British  participation  by  a 
friendly  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Germans 
and  ourselves.  Frank  and  timely  representations  are 
more  likely  to  , promote  agreement  than  the  everlasting 
brooding  of  Imperial  thinkers. 

The  Bagdad  Railway  is  due  to  German  enterprise, 
and  to  no  other  cause.  While  England  has  been  mark¬ 
ing  time  Germany  has  been  marching.  We  have  had 
our  chance,  and  thrown  it  away.  For  the  past  fifty 
years  proposals  have  been  made  for  a  railway  connect¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  those  proposals  should  have  .been 
adopted.  There  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  reject- 
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justify  our  acting  as  dogs  in  the  manger  where  another 
nation  is  concerned.  The  Germans  having  decided  to 
do  what  we  declined  to  do,  instead  of  thwarting  their 
efforts  we  should  admire  their  courage. 

But  admiration  for  German  energy  must  not  blind 
our  eyes  to  our  own  interests.  Not  only  have  we 
a  large  commercial  stake  in  the  Persian  Gulf  itself,  but 
the  completion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  will  open  up  anew 
route  to  India.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  When  the 
railway  reaches  the  head  of  the  Gulf  Bombay  for  mail 
purposes  will  be  three  days  nearer  to  London  than 
it  is  now.  Heavy  cargo  will  continue  to  go 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  passengers  and  mails  will 
go  by  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Saving  time  means  saving 
money.  The  German  company  intends  to  run  a  weekly 
y,  t'rai‘n  de  luxe  from  Scutari  to  Koweyt  (the  proposed 
Gulf  terminus)  equipped  with  every  conceivable  appli¬ 
ance  for  making  the.  journey  quick  and  luxurious. 
At  Noweyt  fast  German  steamers  will  be  in  waiting  to 
complete  the  journey  to  Kurachi  or  Bombay.  One  side 
of  a  triangle  is  shorter  than  the  two  other  sides,  and 
Imperial  thinkers  can’t  make  it  otherwise. 

This  being  so,  let  us  recognise  facts.  With  or  with¬ 
out  our  help  the  line  will  be  made.  The  Turks  want  it, 
and  so  do  the  Germans;  but  they  also  want  cur  help, 
and  have  said  so.  This  is  a  business  matter.  Let  us 
strike  a  business  bargain.  We  will  come  into  partner¬ 
ship  on  condition  that  the  Indian  section  of  the  line 
from  Bagdad  down  to  the  Gulf  is  constructed  by  British 
capital  on  Turkish  security,  and  run  under  British 
management — receipts  being  pooled  along  the  wdiole 
line  for  purposes  of1  a  common  dividend,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  placed  under  international  guarantee.  German 
and  British  steamers  should  be  allowed  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  traffic  at  the  Gulf  terminus  of  the 
railway.  Warships  of  all  nations  should  only  be 
allowed  in  Gulf  waters  on  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  allowed  in  the  Suez  'Canal,  a  sufficient  number  of 
British  police  vessels  being  left  to  keep  dowm  piracy" 
and  prevent  a  revival  of  the  slave  trade.  No  one 
is  better  qualified  than  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  bring  about 
an  Anglo-German  agreement  on  the  above  basis,  and 
so  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  those  Tory  alarmists 
who  are  for  ever  trying  to  embroil  us  with  Germany  by 
suggesting  causes  of  friction  which  only  exist  in  their 
own  “  All  Red  ”  brains. 

THE  FRAUDS  OF  J.  M.  BURROWS. 

The  conviction  of  James  Mander  Burrows  at  the  Old 
Bailey  last  week  is — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  say 
so — a  striking  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law 
in  dealing  with  swindlers.  For  years  this  scoundrel  had 
carried  on  with  impunity  frauds  of  an  infinitely  more 
mischievous  and  reprehensible  description  than  that  for 
which  he  has  now  been  sentenced  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment.  His  name  has  long  been  familiar  to  readers 
of  Truth  as  that  of  a  swindler  engaged  in  preying  upon 
the  public  by  means  of  bogus  insurance  companies. 

•  Precisely  how  many  of  these  concerns  Burrows  pro¬ 
moted  I  do  not  know,  but  one  of  the  first  was  the  City 
of  London  Assurance  Collecting  Society,  which  was  an 
imposition  not  only  on  the  policy-holders,  but  on 
persons  who  were  induced  to  make  payments  in  order 


to  secure  appointments  as  managers  and  agents.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  regular  feature  of  Burrows’s  modus 
operandi.  Following  the  City  of  London  Assurance 
Collecting  Society,  came  the  Empire  Provident  Associa¬ 
tion,  Limited,  the  British  Fire  and  Accident  Association, 
and  the  British  Union  Assurance  Society.  Every  one  of 
these  concerns  was  a  swindle.  Although  without  any 
resources  for  meeting  claims,  Burrows  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  undertook  fire,  sickness  and  accident,  and  other 
insurance  risks  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  whole  of  the  premiums  received  were 
appropriated  for  salaries  and  other  expenses,  and  when 
claims  came  m  they  were  systematically  disputed  and 
evaded..  At  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  the  British 
Union  in  1906,  the  Official  Receiver  reported  that  in 
his  opinion  Burrows  and  the  other  directors  had  been 
guilt}  of  fraud,  but  for  some  incomprehensible  reason 
there  was  no  prosecution,  and  meanwhile  the  same  parties 
had  already  launched  yet  another  similar  enterprise 
styled  the  British  United  Assurance  Association.  By 
misrepresentations  of  one  kind  and  another  Burrows 
procured  more  capital  for,  this  concern  than  for  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  but,  all  the  same,  the  British  United  was  for 
insurance  purposes  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  policy¬ 
holders,  and  nearly  a  year  ago  it  came  to  its  inevitable 
end,  with  enormous  liabilities  and  practically  no  assets. 

Before  this  happened,  however,  his  fellow  directors  of 
the  British  United  had  got  rid  of  Burrows.  His  ejection 
from  office  as  managing  director  took  place  in  August, 
1907,  and  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  at  work  again 
on  his  own  account  in  the  new  name  of  the  Islands 
Insurance  Co.  For  about  twelve  months  the  Islands 
Co.  pursued  the  usual  course.  People  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  humbugged  into  taking  out  policies, 
mostly  for  insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents; 
the  premiums  were  pocketed  by  Burrows ;  and  any 
claims  which  arose  were  as  a  rule  ignored.  In  addition 
to  this,  substantial  sums  were  obtained  from  applicants 
foi  berths  as  district  managers,  superintendents,  and 
so  forth,  who  found,  of  course,  that  the  promised 
salaries  were  not  forthcoming.  Several  of  them  sued 
the  company  and  got  judgments  for  the  return  of  their 
money,  but  in  the  cases  which  came  under  my  notice 
the  judgments  were  always  defeated. 

Eventually,  in  October  last.  Burrows  closed  down 
the  Islands  Insurance  Co.,  and  started  afresh  as 
the  National  Unity  Assurance  Corporation.  The 
Islands,  like  the  British  Union  and  the  British 
United,  had  been  incorporated  as  a  joint  stock 
company.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Unity,  lack 
of  funds  caused  Burrows  to  seek  the  cheaper  pro¬ 
cess  of  registration  under  the  Provident  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Societies  Act.  As  he  wms  unfavourably  known 
at  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies  in  connection 
with  some  of  his  earlier  enterprises,  his  own 
name  was  carefully  omitted  from  the  application  to 
the  Registrar,  but  as  the  result  of  information  given 
in  I  ruth  h i s  identity  was  disclosed  and  registration 
refused.  Non-registration  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Burrows  from  carrying  on  business  as  the  National 
Unity  Assurance  Corporation,  and  he  had  been  doing 
so  for  some  months  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
for  which  he  was  tried  last  week.  The  charge  in 
question  arose  in  this  way.  Burrows,  giving  his  name 
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as  Mander,  took  an  office  over  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
George  Smith  and  Co.,  151,  Strand.  He  represented 
that  the  office  was  required  for  an  insurance  broker’s 
business,  and  he  gave  as  his  references  Augustus!  Yeo 
Harper  and  Frederick  Adolphus  Rawlings,  who  both 
recommended  him  as  a  desirable  tenant.  The  rent 
was  not  paid,  and,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  light 
I  was  able  to  throw  upon  their  relationship,  all  three 
men  were  prosecuted  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
landlord  of  the  office.  '  Harper  had  been  associated 
with  Burrows  in  the  British  Union  and  British  United 
businesses.  Rawlings  (who  wa.s  a  Camberwell  Borough 
Councillor)  had  been  secretary  of  the  Islands  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  and  in  that  capacity  had  threatened  me  with 
all  sorts  of  serious  consequences  if  I  continued — which, 
by  the  way,  I  did — my  exposures  of  that  swindle. 
Harper  and  Rawlings  were  last  week  each  sentenced  to 
three  months’  imprisonment,  while  Burrows,  as  already 
mentioned,  received  six  months’  imprisonment. 

The  fact  that  Burrows  has  now  been  brought  to  book 
on  this  comparatively  insignificant  charge  only  accen¬ 
tuates  the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  check  his 
fraudulent  career  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  case  of  the 
City  of  London  Assurance  Collecting  Society,  a  Scotland- 
yard  detective  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  against 
this  rogue  and  the  matter  was  for  a  long  time  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  but  nothing 
was  ever  done,  and  a  damning  report  by  the  Official 
Receiver  in  the  case  of  the  British  Union  Assurance 
Society  was  equally  abortive.  Having  seen  the  evidence 
in  both  these  cases — to  say  nothing  of  the  others  that 
have  occurred— I  cannot  myself  believe  that  there  would 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  convicting  Burrows.  The  in¬ 
surance  frauds  were  gross,  open  and  palpable,  and  they 
were  frauds,  moreover,  of  the  most  cruel  and  heart¬ 
less  description.  Thousands  of  persons  have  in  the 
past  few  years  paid  to  this  man’s  companies  premiums 
for  which  they  received  no  value  whatever  in  the  form 
of  insurance  protection.  A  large  number  have  suffered 
serious  losses  and  some  have  been  absolutely  ruined 
through  the  failure  of  the  companies  to  settle  claims  in 
respect  of  fire  and  sickness  and  accident  assurance. 
There  is  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament  which,  if  passed, 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  formation  of  wild  cat  or 
bogus  insurance  concerns.  The  Bill  ought  to  be 
passed,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  monstrous  scandal 
that  so  many  swindles  of  this  kind  have  been  allowed 
to  go  unpunished  owing  to  the  slackness  of  the 
authorities  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law. 

STURMAN  REDIVIVUS. 

A  good  many  years  have  elapsed  since  reference  was 
made  in  Truth  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Science, 
Letters,  and  Art,  which  was  founded  and  carried  on 
for  some  years  by  a  Dr.  Edward  Albert  Stnrman.  I  had 
thought  that  the  Society  was  dead,  or  at  least  moribund, 
but  recently  I  have  learned  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  though  the  founder  has  long  since  passed 
to  a  sphere  where,  so  far  qs  we  know,  academic  honours, 
whether  self-conferred  or  otherwise,  are  held  of  little 

Why  is  Seeger's  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. — Proprietors,  Hindes 
(Wavers)  Ltd,,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C, 


account,  yet  the  Society  still  exists  as  a  memorial  of 
his  fertile  brain,  a  tribute  to  his  desire  to  confer  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  all  who  care  to  pay  for  it.  On  one 
occasion  the  late  lamented  founder  of  the  Society 
favoured  me  with  a  personal  call  at  this  Office,  and 
I  still  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  frankness  and 
geniality  with  which  he  admitted  the  practical  justice 
of  the  criticisms  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  in 
Truth. 

Those  criticisms  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art  was  in  the  habit 
of  conferring  .“  Fellowships  ”  carrying  with  them  the 
right  to  use  the  letters  F.S.Se.  after  the  name  of  the 
fellow.  In  the  second,  the  Society  held  examinations  of 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
termed  “  the  Kensington  Locals.”  In  regard  to  the  first, 
my  contention  was  that  the  distinction  of  F.S.Se.  could 
be  acquired  by  anybody  who  chose  to  pay  the  annual 
subscription  of  a  guinea  or  chose  to  compound  by  a 
payment  of  £5  5s.  for  a  life  fellowship.  As  to  the 
second,  Dr.  Sturman  admitted  that  the  examinations 
were  a  “  little  bit  wrong,”  and  that  they  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  third-  and  fourth-rate 
country  schools  with  certificates  for  their  scholars  to 
take  home  to  flourish  before  the  eyes  of  fond  parents. 

I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  exposure  which 
followed  the  interview  had  at  least  put  an  end  to  the 
“  Kensington  Locals,”  but  apparently  I  was  mistaken. 

I  have  before  me  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art, 
containing  a  report  of  the  presidential  address  on  the 
twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Society’s  foundation. 
In  that  address  it  is  stated  that  the  examinations  known 
as  the  Kensington  Locals  have  been  held  during  the  past 
year  with  the  usual  regularity  and  at  many  new  centres. 
In  the  same  journal  there  is  a  list  of  twenty-nine  new 
F.S.Se. ’s,  nineteen  of  whom  have  paid  £5  5s.  for  the 
honour,  the  other  ten  contenting  themselves  with  a 
modest  guinea’s  worth.  In  connection  with  the  examina- 
tions,  some  idea  of  the  class  of  schools  which  avail 
themselves  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  an  announcement 
that  special  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  pupils  of  the 
Presentation  Convent,  Tuarn,  and  of  the  Convent  High 
School,  Grey-street,  Durban.  As  to  the  twenty-nine 
recipients  of  the  Society’s  honours,  they  hail  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  There  are  among  them  a  “  food 
scientist  ”  from  the  U.S.A.  and  a  “  licensed  preacher  ” 
from  Heaven  knows  where,  a  Spanish  author,  a  Hindoo 
architect,  six  gentlemen  “  engaged  in  education,”  an 
analytical  chemist,  and  a  dispenser  of  medicine,  besides 
three  clergymen.  A  goodly,  not  to  say  a  catholic 
fellowship ! 

The  society  boasts  an  M.A.  and  LL.D.  as  President, 
an  F.E.I.S.  as  Vice-President,  and  a  council  with  an 
imposing  if  miscellaneous  assortment  of  capital  letters 
after  the  names  of  the  members.  There  is,  however, 
one  omission  from  the  particulars  given  in  the  Journal 
which  it  is  necessary  to  supply  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  status  of  the  Society,  and  since  it  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  I  am  fortunately 

Scrubb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many  injurious 
imitations  of  their  Cloudy  Fluid  Ammonia  that  are  being 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubb  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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able  to  remedy  the  omission  from  the  returns  at 
Somerset  House.  Originally  registered  as  a  public 
limited  liability  company,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£2,000,  the  society  was,  by  special  resolution  at  an 
extraordinary  general  meeting  held  in  May,  1908,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  private  company.  According  to  the  last 
return  5s.  had  been  paid  on  69  shares,  thus  giving  it 
a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  £17  5s.;  1,010  shares  have 
been  issued  as  fully  paid  otherwise  than  for  cash,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  is  interesting.  Emma  Stur- 
man,  widow,  holds  311,  Amy  Sturman  75,  Walter 
Sturman  75,  Louie  Carrie  Sturman  75,  May  Sturman  75, 
Douglas  Sturman  /5,  Lillie  Sturman  75,  Edward  Stur¬ 
man  75,  Florence  Whibley  (nee  Sturman)  75,  Isa 
Forsyth  (widow)  52,  and  Chas.  Higgins  (minister)  51. 
The  directors  of  the  company  consist  of  Emma  Sturman, 
who  is  also  secretary,  the  Eev.  Charles  Higgins,  the 
^  vice-president,  and  another.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  total  issue  of  1,079  shares  911  are  held  by 
the  Sturman  family,  and  it  is  obvious  that  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Science, 
Letters,  and  Art  is  the  private  property  of  the  Sturman 
family. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact.  I  see  no  reason 
why  Mrs.  Sturman,  or  any  other  middle-class  lady, 
should  not  transform;  herself  into  a  limited  liability 
company,  and  bestow  degrees  of  E.S.Sc.  or  A.S.S.  upon 
any  noodle  who  likes  to  pay  her  five  guineas  for  the 
honour.  But  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
nature  of  the  fountain  of  honour  should  be  known, 
for  the  public  is  apt  to  think  that  some  speci¬ 
fic  value  attaches  to  a  string  of  capital  letters 
following  the  name  of  the  individual  who  makes 
use  of  them.  Still  more  does  this  criticism  apply 
to  the  school  examinations  held  by  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art.  The 
name,  “  Kensington  Locals,”  given  to  them,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  society,  and  the  fact 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  society  are  in  Kensington, 
may  easily  lead  people  to  believe  that  they  have  some 
connection  with  that  branch  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  which  used  to  be  known  as  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington.  The  parents  of  the 
.children  attending  t*he  convent  schools  in  Tuam  or 
Durban  could  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  the  prizes 
and  certificates  bestowed  upon  their  offspring  emanate 
from  a  little  family  party  such  as  that  described  above, 
without  authority,  standing,  or  qualification  of  any 
kind.  And  they  ought  to  know. 

■j 

PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT. 

Many  people  besides  the  little  jgirl  have  envied  King 
Solomon  his  good  fortune,  though  not  always  for  the 
same  reason.  The  little  girl  had  been  taken  to  the 
Zoo  for  the  first  time  by  an  adorjng  uncle,  and  on  the 
way  home  she  confided  to  him  that  she  did  wish  she  could 
have  been  King  Solomon,  because  he  had  six  hundred 
porcupines  to  play  with.  But  Solomon’s  good  fortune, 
after  all,  was  more  securely  based  upon  less  material 
advantages,  and,  above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  his 
time.  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  in  many  ways  more 
respectable,  both  socially  and  politically,  is  yet  regarded 
as  a  monster  of  iniquity;  and  any  unfortunate  born 
to-day  with  King  Solomon’s  soul  in  his  body  would 


inevitably  be  lynched  out  of  hand  by  an  infuriate 
mob  led  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  Joseph  Collinson. 
Even  more  painful  to  his  amour  propre  would  be  thg 
unanimity  with  which  the  maxims  that  the  Jewish  King 
loved  to  inflict  upon  his  suffering  courtiers  are  Vow 
regarded  as  altogether  erroneous  and  out  of  date.  Con¬ 
sider  that  foundation-stone  of  his  domestic  policy,  bv 
which  alone  he  was  able  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  own 
home  that  those  who  spared  the  rod  would  spoil  the 
child.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Collinson  denounce  it  as 
iniquitous,  the  Headmaster  of  University  College  School 
pooh-poohs  it  as  short-sighted.  Dr.  Spencer,  in  his 
prize-day  speech,  in  fact,  actually  went  further  than  that. 
To  him,  a  flogging  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
incitement  to  betting,  and  as  such  anathema.  The  boys 
of  the  U.C.S.,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  have  already 
far  too  much  of  the  sporting  instinct.  To  them,  a  flog¬ 
ging  represents  something  like  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup— a 
guerdon,  to  win  which  ensures  the  admiration  of  their 
fellows.  Many  of  them  spend  sleepless  nights  plotting 
out  yet  new  and  unheard-of  methods  of  wickedness  to 
enable  them  to  bear  away  the  prize.  To  excel  in  misdoing 
becomes  the  one  object  of  life  in  a  flogging  school.  Not 
the  Bengal  tiger  himself  can  regard  his  stripes  with 
greater  complacency  than  does  the  boy  happy  enough  to 
obtain  them.  Take  away  the  flogging,  and  you  reduce  the 
school  to  a  dull — I  mean  a  delightful — level  of  virtue. 
The  boys,  having  nothing  else  to  hope  for,  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  seeking  distinction  in  the  Marathon  race  of 
learning,  and  scholarships  and  prizes  become  things 
abundantly  worth  the  winning.  If  nobody  can  bear  the 
palm,  they  argue,  why  trouble  to  merit  it? 

one  can  doubt  that  Solomon’s  wisdom  seems  very 
small  beside  the  paradox  of  Dr.  Spencer,  nor  is  it  only 
in  the  U.C.S.  that  proof  need  be  looked  for.  Consider 
the  Suffragette.  Wbre  not  the  dazzling  opportunitv 
held  out  to  her  of  biting  wardress’s  fingers,  and  thus 
earning  deathless  fame;  among  her  fellows,  who  can 
suppose  that  she  would  continue  to  persevere  in  the  good 
cause?  Deny  her  the  privilege  of  gaol,  would  you  not 
condemn  her  to  self-enforced  respectability?  Welcome 
her  exploit  with  admiring  cheers — rose-strewn  pro¬ 
cessions  and  the  peal  of  wedding  bells,  and  at  once  her 
campaign  becomes  a  pilgrimage  to  Canossa.  Or  the 
Socialist  orator.  Express  disgust  or  displeasure  when 
he  hurls  vulgar  abuse  at  a  friendly  sovereign,  and  you 
do  but  incite  him  to  further  efforts.  Receive  his  fury 
with  polite,  approving  smiles  and  you  reduce  him  to 
ignoble  dumbness.  Or,  again,  consider  the  hooligan. 
Are  not  his  highest  efforts  dedicated  to  gain  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  fellows?  Deny  him  the  police-court  and 
the  rope,  and  you  leave  him  no  ambition  but  to  become 
a  respectable  citizen. 

Schoolboy  or  suffragette,  demagogue  or  hooligan, 
all  unite  in  proving  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  theorist 
that  Solomon  was  a  fool  and  his  discipline  a  clumsy 
relic  of  barbarism.  Ear  from  punishing  the  evil-doer, 
let  him  be  rewarded  and  encouraged,  while  only  the 
hopelessly  deserving1  receive  the  frowns  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Here  is  the  secret  by  wdiich  we  may  hope  to  turn 
England  into  a  little  heaven  upon  earth.  Only — in  the 
meantime,  other  countries  may  be  more  desirable 
places  of  residence  for  those  who  prefer  practice  to 
theory. 
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A  WELCOME  TO  THE  TSAR. 


stage  management.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  many 


iord  of  the  Russian  jdaiins  afar, 

Emperor,  Father,  King,  and  Tsar; 

Lord  of  the  home  of  frost  and  snow, 

Where  winds  of  an  -arctic  keenness  blow; 
Xord  of  the  wastes  where  the  , Briton  knows 
.He’d  better  take  ,oare  of  his  tender  nose, 
Where  folks  of  a  chilly  blood  like  mine 
.Shiver  all  day  down  an  icy  ,spine — 

Welcome  to  Britain’s  enchanting  isle, 

Where  the  maids  are  fair,  and  the  weather  vile! 

We  care  not  here  if  -a  paltry  few 
Never  thought  .very  much  of  you ; 

If  some  pf  the  .type  of  Master  Shaw 
(Who  think  that  their  every  word  is  law) 

Rise  up  in  a  democratic  mood, 

And  curse  you  long,  for  your  people’s  good. 
What  if  our  socialists  aren't  hearty? 

Who  cares  a  rap  for  the  Labour  Party? 

So  here’s  to  yourself  and  jour  winsome  wife, 
And  length  of  days  and  a  happy  life  ! 

And  I  hope  that  you’ll  soothe  your  ruffled  brows 
In  the  pleasant  hours  you  mil  spend  at  Cowes. 
And  L  trust  that  your  visit  will  closely  bind 
The  Russian  heart  with  the  British  'mind ; 
And  that  soon  in  your  home  acros's  the  sea3 
Will  come  the  eternal  reign  of  peace. 

As  regards  the  last,  it  is,  I  assume,  a 
Matter  that  rests  with  your  tiresome.  Duma. 
Still,  hail  to  you  here  from  your  home  afar ; 
Welcome,  I  say,  to  the  Russian  Tsar  ! 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 


House  of  Commons,  Monday. 

T  is  a  distressing  thought  to  one  interested  in  the 
governing  of  a  great  Empire  that  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  the  Members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  the  last  that  show  any  real  appreciation  of 
the  artistic  side  of  advertising.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  they  show  any  contempt  for  it.  There  are  honourable 
gentlemen  who  if  the  taking  of  infinite  pains  was  a  sign 
of  genius  would  rival  the  auctioneer  who  described  an 
old  gallows  on  an  estate  he  had  to  sell  as  a  “  picturesque 
hanging  wood.’’  But  as  far  as  any  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  side  of  their  aim  in  life  is  concerned  their  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  are  as  lacking  in  subtlety  as  the  small 
draper  who  puts  a  bill  in  his  window,  “  Why  go  else¬ 
where  to  be  swindled  ?  We  are  always  at  your  service.’ 
They  seem  to  imagine  that  to  cry  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  “  I  am  the  one  and  only  exceptional  monster 
in  the  House,”  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  a  reputation 
that  shall  fill  the  four  corners  of  the  world  with  sound¬ 
ing  brass,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  suppose  that  while 
fifty  years  ago  to  have  the  letters  M.P.  after  your  name 
ensured  that  your  services  as  an  orator  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  at  any  Band  of  Hope  Annual  Prize-giving 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair  land, 
you  have  nowadays  to  exert  all  your  influence  with  the 
Archimedean  lever  of  your  adopted  native  town  to  see 
that  your  great  speech  on  the  Budget  isn’t  crowded  out 
to  make  room  for  a  meeting  of  the  local  Pig  Club. 

The  most  paradoxical  part  of  it  all  is  that  while  the 
individual  member  seems  to  be  losing  what  little 
instinct  for  really  subtle  advertising  he  once  possessed, 
the  House  as  a  body,  and  more  particularly  the  present 
Government,  has  just  woke  up  to  the  virtues  of  efficient 


votes  they  have  gained  or  how  many  by-elections  they 
have  saved  in  the  last  few  weeks  since  they  engaged  a 
good  manager — seeing  that  as  usual  they  owe  no  small 
share  of  their  good  fortune  to  the  inefficiency  of  their 
opponents — but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  immediate  future  has  been  changed  in  that  time, 
merely  because  a  little  business-like  spirit  has  been 
infused  into  their  counsels. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  a  stirring  among  innumer¬ 
able  Nonconformist  and  other  consciences  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  ever  since  it  was  made  clear  that  the  great 
Parliamentary  wayzgoose  to  Spithead  to  see  the  pretty 
ships  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
15s.  or  so  per  member.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  consciences  have  stirred  in  the  same  direction.  There 
is  more  than  one  member  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
not  to  mention  a  few  in  the  middle,  that  have  felt  that 
the  amount  allowed  per  member  was  not  nearly  enough 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  “  Take 
away  the  railway  fare,”  I  heard  one  honourable  member 
say  a  few  short  hours  ago,  “  and  consider  the  increase  in 
the  spirit  duties,  and  who  can  believe  that  the  liquid 
refreshment  provided  will  be  of  a  quality  commensurate 
with  his  dignity  on  this  occasion?”  And  I  have  heard 
of  another,  whose  name  is  better  known  in  the  world  of 
commerce  than  as  a  legislator,  wTho  declared  that  the 
lowest  he  ever  charged  his  employers  when  travelling 
was  a  guinea  a  day  for  his  expenses,  besides  railway 
fare,  and  that  he  would  a  world  rather  have  paid  his 
own  expenses  than  make  it  appear  he  was  ready  to 
allow  himself  to  be  sweated.  But  I  will  say  that  there 
were  others  who  didn’t  quite  tumble  to  the  idea  of 
having  their  pleasure  jaunts  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes 
at  a  time  when  even  the  humblest  citizen  is  forced  to 
realise  that  you  can’t  run  a  world-empire  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  through  the  nose.  There  was  a  friend  of  my 
own  who  was  on  the  point  of  sending  back  his  railway 
ticket  (it’s  true  he  has  a  motor  of  his  own  and  had  asked 
a  party  of  friends  to  come  down  in  it  with  him)  as  an 
example  to  others  less  scrupulous,  but  he  was  stopped 
on  the  way  by  a  friend  high  in  the  councils  of  bis 
country,  who  explained  that  the  whole  expense  was  to  go 
down  in  the  Admiralty  books  under  the  heading  of 
“  Publicity  Department”  as  Newspaper  Advertising,” 
after  which  he  thought  better  of  it. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  believing  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  have  looked  for  their  new  aciveitising 
manager  somewhere  in  the  Admiralty,  and  found  him. 

It  is  not  for  a  poor  devil  of  a  private  member  like 
myself  to  ask  impertinent  questions  as  to  whose  original 
idea  it  was  to  bring  tire  Fleet  into  the  Thames,  but  con-  . 
sidered  as  an  advertising  proposition  it  has  been  worth 
thousands,  of  votes,  to  the  Government,  and,  what  was 
more,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  absolutely  safe.  The 
only  thing  that  our  Parliamentary  experts— not  to  speak 
of  our  newspaper  Admirals- — care  about  nowadays  is 
numbers.  It  is  quite  true  that  Nelson  and  a  few 
Admirals  before  his  time  never  worried  their  heads  much 
about  numbers,  and  would  have  felt  themselves  rather 
insulted  than  otherwise  if  they  had  been  expected 
to  fight  against  odds  of  less  than  two  to  one.  I  have 
even  heard  that  at  one  time  it  was  considered  that 
one  jolly  Englishman — who  in  those  days,  as  now,  was 
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an  Irishman,  when  he  wasn’t  a  Scotchman — could  lick 
any  five  foreigners.  But,  thanks  to  the  progress  of 
compulsory  education,  we  have  changed  all  that, 
and  nobody  troubles  himself  about  men  or  their 
efficiency,  so  long  as  there  are  enough  ships  to 
impress  the  public  and  the  newspaper  reporters  with. 
And  that  is  why  I  mean  that  the  expenditure  on  this 
visit  of  the  Fleet  to  the  Thames  was  as  safe  a  specula¬ 
tion  as  is  that  of  the  lottery  agent  who  sends  round  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  lottery  circulars  to  country 
parsonages.  There  the  ships  were,  miles  and  miles 
of  them,  a  living  proof  to  any  reader  of  the  ha’penny 
papers  who  could  raise  half-a-crown  for  a  day  ticket 
to  Southend  that  there  was  something  to  show  for 
the  money  that  some  one  else  was  paying  in  taxes  for 
them.  It  would  have  been  just  as  effective,  it  is  true, 
if  they  had  been  so  many  ships  made  out  of  card- 
u-  hoard  for  all  the  difference  the  intelligent  electorate 
could  understand  in  them;  but  there  the  ships  were; 
and  it  was  just  as  cheap  to  use  them  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  time  that  the  wicked  foreigner  will 
spread  himself  out  as  a  target  for  their  guns.  I  don’t 
say  it  was  logical,  because  that  is  the  last  thing  any¬ 
body  need  worry  about  nowadays,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  has  yet  been  a  more  popular  argument  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  Budget  and  the  taxation  of 
unearned  increment,  not  to  speak  of  mineral  rights,  than 
that  same  visit  of  the  Fleet  to  East  Lonclon-on-the-Sea. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  the  Opposition,  whatever 
they  might  have  thought,  dared  not  say  a  word  against 
it,  for  fear  of  jeopardising  their  claim  to  be  the 
!  only  ^rue  patriots.  It  almost  makes  one  begin  to 

hope  that  the  Government  may  come  out  on  top  after 
all — if  they  are  strong  enough,  that  is  to  say,  not  to 
take  the  advice  of  some  of  their  friends  and  throw  over 
the  Land  Taxes,  which  are  the  one  popular  feature  in 
the  Budget. 

I  wouldn  t  like  to  say  that  the  Spithead  Review  isn’t 
every  bit  as  clever  an  advertising  dodge  as  the  one 
that  preceded  it,  although  it’s  true  enough  that  its 
object  is  different.  Not  only  does  the  new  convention 
ef  Bank  Holiday  Naval  Reviews  provide  a  splendid 
testimonial  to  the  Publicity  Manager  of  the  Admiralty 
as  at  present  advised,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  quite  extraordinarily  cheap.  If  you  have  a  fleet 
at  all  and  are  unable  to  provide  any  fighting  for  it  to 
do,  what  could  be  better  than  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  amenities  of  public  holiday-making, 
while  at  the  same  time  impressing  upon  the  intelligent 
elector  that  whatever  the  Opposition  may  have  to  sev 
the  present  Government  does  provide  him  with  a  pre¬ 
sentable  article  for  his  money!  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  fleet  have  to  be  largely 
taken  on  trust  by  the  average  tripper — if  the  vessels 
were  made  out  of  as  much  cardboard  he  would  be  little 
the  wiser.  But  quantity  is,  after  all,  the  only  thing 
that  either  side  of  the  House,  not  to  speak  of  the 
public  and  the  press,  seems  to  care  about,  and,  for¬ 
tunately,  we  can  trust  those  responsible  to  see  after 
the  rest. 

It  is  not  in  matters  of  home  defence  alone  that  the 
new  tendency  now  shewing  itself  in  the  Government 
may  be  made  useful.  The  Budget,  though  for  the 


moment  we  are  able  to  forget  it,  is  still  in  the  offing. 
Why  not  take  really  sensible  measures  to  increase  such 
popularity  as  it  possesses!  A  Budget  Pageant,  for 
instance,  should  have  an  enormous  success,  and  might 
be  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  by-elections 
occurred.  Such  contrasting  scenes  as  an  unhappy 
peasantry  or  discontented  colliers  before  the  passing  of 
the  Finance  Bill  and  a  contented  countryside  thereafter 
should  be  enormously  useful  in  driving  home  the  great 
lessons  contained  in  that  much-abused  measure — very 
much  more  useful,  indeed,  than  the  indiscreet  speeches 
of  casual  Ministers,  in  Limehouse  and  elsewhere. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  B  ALL  YR  AUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


A  LL  the  Ministers  and  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
^  Chambers  went  to  Compiegne  to  salute  the  Tsar 
as  the  guest  of  France.  They  had  awaited  him  on  the 
landing-place  at  Cherbourg.  But  his  visit  was  then 
a  state  one,  and  as  it  took  place  late  in  October  the 
trees  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the 
Champs  Elysees  paid  him  the  compliment  of  blossom- 
iug  artificially,  of  course.  The  arrangements  for  the 
second  Cherbourg  visit  entirely  entered  into  the  Tsar’s 
desire  for  extreme  privacy,  and  none  of  the  Ministers 
save  M.  Pichon  and  those  of  War  and  Marine,  who 
were  by  their  functions  called  on  to  accompany  the 
President,  made  any  attempt  to  be  told  off  along 
with  them.  Does  not  this  chime  in  with  the  Spanish 
proverb,  never  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  a  place  where 
we  had  been  welcomed  to  our  heart’s  contentment  ? 

The  new  Marine  Minister,  Admiral  Boue'  de 
Laperiere,  is  not  only  of  aristocratic  family,  but — when 
not  at  sea— as  a  neighbour  at  Lupillon,  a  chum  of 
M.  Fallieres.  He  is  a  fine  “salt,”  is  so  fond  of  his 
profession  that  he  spent  hardly  any  time  at  Brest, 
when  Port  Admiral  there,  so  as  to  give  all  the  time 
he  could  to  exercising  his  squadron  in  the  rough 
Atlantic  waters.  He  belongs  to  the  school  which  holds 
as  a  dogma  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  first-rate  navy 
is  to  make  one’s  seamen  thoroughgoing  salts,  and  amphi¬ 
bious  as  he  himself  is.  He  has  a  vine  estate  close  to 
that  of  M.  Fallieres,  who  has  known  him  from  boy¬ 
hood.  General  Brun,  the  War  Minister,  comes  from 
Nerac,  the  native  town  of  Mme.  Fallieres,  which  so 
completely  adopted  M.  Fallieres  from  the  time  he  was 
called  there  to  the  bar.  The  General,  thanks  to  his  old 
friendship,  was  given  the  command  of  the  Senatorial 
Guard  when  M.  Fallieres  succeeded  M.  Loubet  as 
President  of  the  State,  and  he  and  Admiral  Boue 
belonged  to  the  innermost  circle  there.  They  and  the 
President  spoke  together  the  Lot-et-Garonne  patois, 
sipped  with  pleasure  the  white  wine  of  the  Lupillon 
vines,  and  recited  for  their  mutual  delectation  old  songs 
of  the  country  and  poems  of  the  barber  poet  of  Agen. 
The  troubadour  intuition  is  far  from  having  died  out 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne. 

M.  Clieron,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Clemenceau 
administration  kept  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Service  a  close  and  inquiring  eye  on  the  army  commis¬ 
sariat,  wfill  be  the  Civil  Lord  at  the  M'arine  Ministry, 
and  in  the  Chamber,  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
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that  Department.  This  will  leave  the  Minister  more 
time  for  matters  in  which  he  is  specially  competent. 

It  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  General  Brun 
is  a  Herveist.  But  Herve  is  not  more  convinced  of  the 
utter  folly  of  that  armed  peace  which  Moltlce  forced  on 
all  Europe — to  the  furious  anger  of  Bismarck,  who 
did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  Captain 
S'word  over  himself.  General  Brun  is  strong  in  pyro¬ 
technics,  and  is  proud  of  the  excellent  work  captains 
now  do  in  the  wider  instruction  of  the  soldiers  under 
them,  and  more  especially  the  ignorant  louts.  He 
is  glad  to  think  the  French  army — officers,  men,  and 
all — an  elite  of  Europe  and  far  too  good  to  be  cast  to 
the  War  Minotaur.  Also,  he  believes  that  future 
generations  must  think  the  huge  armies  of  our  time 
mythical,  they  being  in  such  flagrant  contradiction 
with  present  day  rationalism  and  science.  He  can  only 
blame  the  Herveists  for  not  sufficiently  taking  into 
account  the  bent  Moltke  gave  the  German  Empire 
with  Prussia  for  a  backbone,  and  an  overbearing  diplo¬ 
macy,  sure  to  show  itself  capricious  and  aggressive 
were  the  other  nations  to  relax  their  military  tension. 

The  Government  will  be  as  friendly  as  can  be  expected 
to  Spain  in  her  present  difficult  situation  in  Morocco. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  entirely  due  to 
the  system  of  “accords”  and  “friendships’  which  M. 
Delcasse  initiated  and  M.  Pichon  has  so  scrupulously 
adhered  to.  The  Spaniards  were  bad  comrades  to  the 
French  at  Casablanca.,  and  the  Spanish  Government 
seemed  to  play  into  th^  hands  of  the  officers,  who  thus 
behaved  or  misbehaved.  Things  have  not  gone  as 
smoothly  as  had  been  hoped  on  this  side  between 
Madrid  and  Paris,  though  the  King  had  often  given 
assurances  of  his  goodwill  and  fidelity  to  his  “  friend¬ 
ship.”  Barcelona  has  long  had  a  fairly  good  trade  with 
Morocco.  She  knows  that  the  “pacific”  or  other  pene¬ 
tration  by  France,  or  by  France  and  Germany,  would 
kill  that.  Hence  her  desire  to  “let  well  alone.”  There 
is  no  real  force  behind  the  tatterdemalion  troops  of 
Spain,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  fire  on  an  unarmed 
crowd,  as  it  did  at  Barcelona.  The  King  wanted  badly 
to  head  his  troops  at  Meiilla.  His  personal  opposition 
to  Riffian  guerilla  and  rapparees  would  be  of  a  piece 
with  the  broom  of  Dame  Partington.  The  Moors,  if 
left  to  themselves,  and  the  European  Consuls  directed 
to  have  no  more  proteges,  are  as  capable  of  working 
out  their  own  salvation  as  any  other  people.  If 
Europeans  civilise  them  perforce,  it  will  be  in  a  mili- 
taiy  direction,  or  one  that  must  make  for  militarism. 
When  the  end  of  that  system  came,  as  it  inevitably 
would,  the  Moorish  tribes  could  retort  on  Europe  in 
Africa,  or  elsewhere,  possibly  by  turning  against  her 
negroes  standing  in  no  need  of  military  tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  and  hatters,  and  capable  of  close  union  and 
regimental  discipline  for  destructive  purposes.  France 
has  greater  difficulty  than  the  world  knows  of  in  hold¬ 
ing  Algeria,  and  her  position  there  remains  insecure 
as  ever,  and  ever  will  be  so.  It  would  be  the  same  in 
Morocco,  or  perhaps  worse,  as  the  Atlantic  breezes 
give  remarkable  stamina  to  the  Moors. 

M.  Briand  will  have  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  he  may  give  his  prefects.  He 
will  prefer  to  hide  the  rising  tide  of  Socialism  by  not 
opposing  it.  I  am  told  on  what  seems  to  me  excellent 


authority  that  the  now  fast  coming  general  elections 
may  bring  150  Socialists  into  the  next  Chamber.  It  is 
the  one  that  will  help  to  elect  the  next  President  of 
the  Republic  should  M.  Fallieres  remain  in  for  seven 
years.  Expect  M.  Briand  then  to  be  the  chief  candi¬ 
date,  though  he  had  to  run  against  M.  Dubost,  the 
honoured  President  of  the  Senate.  Whilst  M.  Briand 
refuses  to  thrust  any  flag  he  ever  flew  into  his  pocket 
he  declares  himself  no  party  man.  This,  taken  with 
the  context,  means  that  he  is  not  the  man  of  any  group, 
but  of  the  Republic  and  for  Republican  defence.  In 
saying  this  he  emphasises  the  word  “  defence.”  As  ha 
is  young  he  offers  a  future  to  aspiring  younger  men  who 
may  gather  round  him.  A  weakness  of  M.  Clemenceau 
was  that,  being  on  the  stroke  of  sixty-eight,  he  could 
not  do  as  much.  It  was  noticed  that  the  first  person 
to  shake  the  new  Prime  Minister  by  the  hand,  and 
in  no  indifferent  way,  was  Comte  de  Mun,  a  Catholic 
leader  of  the  Right. 

The  head  of  the  Government  who  has  so  suddenly 
risen  to  pre-eminence  has  a  celestial  voice — nothing 
less.  It  takes  the  ear  in  being  unlike  most  other  voices, 
though  without  striking  singularity,  and  then  caresses 
it.  It  can  be  very  full  and  far-reaching  without  the 
slightest  effort.  Simplicity  of  manner  and  the 
absence  of  all  assumption  helped  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  debut  as  Prime  Minister.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  ministerial  speech  that  followed  the  state¬ 
ment  were  certainly  intended  to  soothe  the  Tsai  in 
case  a  certain  collection  of  quotations  from  different 
speeches  mad©  by  M.  Briand  as  a  defender  of  so- 
called  anarchists  should  meet  the  eye  of  H.I.M.  at 
Cherbourg.  The  extracts  have  been  published  at 
Cherbourg  without  the  author’s  leave,  and  were  being 
cried  in  the  streets  of  that  town  as  he  spoke  in  the 
Chamber,,  and  doubtless  often  since.  It  wras  assumed 
in  them  that  the  different  accused  parties  were,  as  wa 
now  know,  the  victims  of  police  conspiracies  directed 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

M.  Briand  made  his  debut  in  a  well-made  dark  frock 
coat,  grey  trousers,  patent  leather  boots,  and  the  coat 
had  a  silk  lining  to  the  collar — indeed  quite  the  suit 
that  King  Edward  wore  in  visiting  with  M.  Detaille  the 
Champs  Elysee  Salon.  He  wa3  pale  as  death  when 
mounting  the  tribune,  and  his  hands  shook  from  emotion 
in  holding  the  statement  he  had  to  read.  The  tone  was 
natural  and  he  had  at  once  the  ear  of  the  whole 
Chamber.  He  is  the  first  youngish  Prime  Minister  we 
have  had  since  Gambetta,  who  was  forty-three  when  he 
took  office,  and  Briand  is  forty-seven.  He  had  also 
the  advantage  of  being  cast  in  a  quite  new  mould,  and 
of  being  free  from  the  jugglery,  or  artifices,  of 
debating  societies.  In  snort,  he  was,  without  setting 
up  to  be  so,  the  New  Man,  the  man  of  les  nouveaux 
couches  sociales. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  for  good  or  for  evil,  but 
crowned  heads  are  no  longer  where  they  were  not  many 
years  ago.  The  Tsar  has  been  not  merely  over¬ 
shadowed  but  almost  wiped  out  by  Bleriot  and  the 
other  enterprising  aviators.  Had  Bleriot  timed  a  flight 
at  Cherbourg  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
there  of  M.  Fallieres  and  Nicholas  II.  hardly  any  ono 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  cared  to  witness  the  latter 
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event.  At  a  matinee  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  given  in. 
compliment  to  the  late  King  of  Portugal,  he  was  hardly 
noticed,  the  late  M.  Curie,  the  most  unassuming  of 
human  beings,  having  entered  the  room  and  taken  his 
place  on  a  platform  where  a  number  of  savants  were  to 
hold  forth,  each  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  The 
ill-fated  King,  who  certainly  did  not  appear  marked 
out  for  a  tragical  end,  seemed  nettled  at  this  eclipse. 

Prance  from  end  to  end  rejoices  in  her  primacy  as 
conqueror  of  the  air.  Many  times  in  these  columns, 
and  never  with  encouragement,  I  have  expressed,  giving 
reasons  why  I  did  so,  my  belief  that  the  heavier  than  air 
aviation  was  on  the  highway  to  a  brilliant  success. 
What  Bleriot  has  done  does  not  exceed  the  expectations 
so  advanced.  Am  I  not  entitled  to  pat  myself  a  little 
on  the  back  for  having  been  so  far  ahead  of  the  event? 

The  marriage  of  Don  Alfonso  de  Borbon-y-Orleans, 
as  they  call  him  in  Spain,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  of 
Coburg  resembles  the  runaway  marriages  so  frequent 
in  Ireland  a  few  generations  back,  when  a  young  lady  of 
a  good  county  family  lost  her  heart  to  a  young  man  be¬ 
neath  her  in  social  rank,  and  her  parents  connived,  un¬ 
known  to  her  husband,  at  an  elopement.  This  saved 
family  dignity  and  secured  happiness  to  the  runaway 
pair.  Eventually  there  was  an  act  of  oblivion  and  all 
was  for  the  best.  The  Church  in  the  Borbon 

marriage  is  in  the  position  of  the  proud  father, 
the  King  of  Spain  in  that  of  the  kindly 
and  somewhat  astute  mother,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  in  that  of  the  eloping  pair.  The  Princess 
scorned  to  pass,  as  her  cousin  of  Battenberg  had  done, 
under  the  cauding  forks  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  the  Vatican.  The  King,  however,  desirous  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  had  to  act  as  the 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  and  a  humble  and  obedient  son 
of  the  Church,  which  has  it  all  her  own  way  in  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  only  solution  he  could  think  of  for  the 
difficulty  was  elopement,  or  marriage  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  under  the  penalty  of  royal  and  military  rank 
dropping  from  the  Prince.  But  as  the  latter  is  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  through  his  father,  as  well  as/ 
grandson  of  Queen  Isabella  through  his  mother,  ho 
would  none  the  less  retain  some  sort  of  royal  rank. 
Military  emoluments  in  Spain  do  not  come  to  much,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  a  grandson  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier  liked  the  idea  of  shirking  service  at  Mellila  with¬ 
out  being  pointed  at  as  a  poltroon. 

Prince  Alfonso’s  mother  is  an  amiable  and  impulsive 
person,  ano  used  to  resemble  Queen  Isabella  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  face,  but  not  in  figure.  She  was  a  taking 
waltzer,  and  languished  through  waltzes  with  a 
peculiar  grace.  I  remember  seeing  her  thus  dance 
with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Monaco,  whose  gambling- 
house  connection  she  forgave  for  the  sake  of  his  mother, 
the  Countess  Festetecs,  Lady  Mary  Hamilton  by  birth, 
and  divorced  wife  by  her  own  determination  of  the 
Prince  of  Monaco.  The  Infanta  Eulalia  had  been 
separated  from  Don  Antonio  de  Borbon-y-Orleans  some 
time  previously,  and  was  in  the  situation  of  a  grass 
widow,  living  in  a  pavilion  of  Queen  Isabella’s  Paris 
residence  with  her  two  sons.  She  had  been  named  their 
legal  guardian,  and  she  resembled  the  Queen  in  being 
an  affectionate  mother,  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of 


her  children.  They  were  nice  little  fellows.  One  of 
them  had  a  marked  taste  for  zoology  and  for  drawing 
and  painting  animals,  and  the  other  for  botany  and 
flower-painting.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Infanta  to  send  them  later  to  the  Jesuits’ 
College  at  Beaumont,  and  to  another  later  on 
near  Heidelberg,  where  she  wished  them  to  study 
natural  history  under  professors  of  the  University. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  thoughts  than  to 
bring  them  up  in  narrow  ideas  and  ignorant  of  the 
truths  that  lie  outside  of  religion.  If  the  boys  became 
unbelievers  in  a  particular  theology,  worse  luck.  As 
she  wanted  to  marry  again,  and  had  numerous  suitors, 
she  felt  very  sore  at  the  Pope’s  refusal  to  allow  her 
to  find  in  a  judicial  separation  reason  for  a  divorce. 

Her  husband,  and  now  the  only  son  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  had  been  to  a  great  extent  disinherited  by 
his  father,  but  has  the  title  of  Duke  of  Galliera  and  an 
estate  near  Bologna  left  him  by  the  late  Duchess  de 
Galliera.  A  son  of  the  Comtesse  de  Paris  has  come 
into  the  bulk  of  his  Montpensier  grandfather’s  French 
estates,  and  she  came  into  those  he  acquired  in  Spain 
and  a  more  than  considerable  personalty.  I  believe 
that  the  Due  de  Monpensier  provided  for  his  Borbon-y- 
Orleans  grandsons,  but  not  magnificently,  and  that  in 
some  degree  the  late  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  made  up 
for  this.  Don  Antonio  is  not  a  father-in-law  to  regard 
with  enthusiasm.  He  is  devoted  to  the  “  fancy,”  to  the 
bull-ring,  the  cock-pit,  and  likes  the  company  of  “  sport- 
ing  people.  The  son  Alfonso  did  not  go  to  the  trouble 
to  ask  for  his  consent  and  blessing,  and  announced  his 
marriage  in  a  curt  telegram  when  it  had  been  gone 
through.  It  reminds  one  of  those  broken  announce¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle.  It  drew  from  the  offended 
father  a  remonstrance  in  terms  not  less  curt  on  the  dis¬ 
regard  it  showed  for  the  sacred  obligation  that  God 
lays  on  a  son,  finally  by  telling  the  Prince  that,  Inas¬ 
much  as  he  had  severed  the  relationship,  “  all  com¬ 
munication  must  be  henceforth  cut  off.” 

Language  high  up  and  low  down  becomes  telegraphic. 
This.  Don  Antonio  received  his  education  at  Olivet,  near 
Orleans,  in  the  school  founded  and  in  his  time  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mgr.  Dupauloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  He  had 
as  a  class  fellow  the  present  King  or  Tsar  of  Bulgaria. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 

- — - 

/ uly  27 :  ,With  my  wife  to  Victoria,  and  did  see  her 
off  to  Eastbourne,  she  travelling  third-class,  which  I 
deem  safest  for  an  unprotected  woman.  Bought  her 
a  halfpenny  paper  to  read  on  the  journey,  and,  in 
case  she  be  hungry,  two  penny  sponge  cakes,  of  the 
sort  that  are  vulgarly  designated  “  tomb-stones.”  And 
I  tell  the  guard  to  have  an  eye  to  her,  yet  do  not  tip 
him,  for  she  herself  shall  do  that  at  the  other  end 
when  he  have  earned  his  money. 

Presently  came  Bet,  and  we  by  Pullman  to  Chiches¬ 
ter,  and  motored  thence  to  Goodwood.  But,  Lord !  what 
weather !  For  it  begin  to  rain  before  we  reach  the 
course,  and  come  down  'without  surcease  all  day. 
Bet  in  a  mighty  stew  about  her  frock,  and  did  visit 
it  all  on  me,  as  if  I  had  made  the  rain,  and  whenever 
I  address  her,  snapp  off  my  nose.  Which  beastly 
unreasonable,  yet  surprised  me  not,  knowing  the  way 
of  women.  But  I  am  fain  to  humour  the  jade  by  the 
promise  of  a  netv  frock,  which  she  is  pleased  to  'accept 
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as  some  atonement  for  my  sin  in  the  matter  of  the 
weather,  and  graciously  relenteth,  yet  pardon  me  not 
wholly  until  we  have  had  luncheon,  which  we  do  in  the 
motor ;  and  Lyons  have  supplied  me  with  a  mighty 
choice  repast,  and  three  bottles  of  Veuve  Clicquot  1900, 
whereof  when  she  hath  drunk  a  pint  or  so,  Bet  regain 
her  wonted  high  form  and  do  playfully  throw  half  a 
lobster  at  me,  and  I  rejoin  with  a  cutlet  in  aspic,  and  all 
mighty  merry,  and  the  rain  for  the  nonce  forgotten. 

Presently,  as  there  seem  no  hope  of  clearing,  we  back 
early  to  town,  and  dine  at  the  Carlton.  But  will  hope 
for  better  weather  to-morrow. 

July  28:  Up  betimes,  and  to  Evans  and  Co.,  the 
tailors  in  Regent-street,  recommended  to  me  by  Sir 
John  Dacre.  Try  on  the  new  dress  suit  which  Evans 
is  making  for  me,  and  I  am  mightily  pleased  there¬ 
with,  being  in  cutt-  and  fitt  equal  to  anything  I  did  ever 
wear.  Its  price,  moreover,  less  than  I  should  have 
paid  my  own  man — to  my  great  content ;  for,  with  all 
my  domestic  expenses,  I  must  needs  now  have  a  strict 
eye  to  ways  and  means. 

By  taxi  to  Victoria,  and  meet  Bet.  Again  to  Good- 
wood.  And  the  weather  to-day  gloriously  fine,  and  Bet 
quite  happy.  Catched  a  good  view  of  the  King  and 
Queen ;  and  I  cannot  but  once  again  observe  that  her 
Majesty’s  eye  did  fall  upon  me  and  linger  awhile  with 
interest  and  approval,  as  she  were  struck  by  mine  air 
of  distinction.  Presently  we  stroll  on  the  lawn,  and 
are  passed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  for  some 
reason,  do  turn  his  head.  And  Bet  is  sure  he  have 
turned  it  to  look  at  her,  and  quite  savage  when  I  do 
combat  that  supposition.  But,  Lord!  The  silly, 
irrational  vanity  of  these  women,  who  delude  themselves 
into  the  ridiculous  belief  that  every  man  who  cometh 
within  half  a  mile  is  looking  at  them !  And  I  thank 
Heaven  I  am  of  the  rational  sex. 

Bet  have  three  certain  good  things  for  this  after¬ 
noon  from  a  Turf  friend,  and  all  bound  to  win.  So  I 
put  on  the  money  for  her.  And  they  are  all  losers,  and 
cost  me  £15,  which  make  me  mad.  And  the  more  I 
have  to  do  with  betting  by  women,  the  more  do  I  see 
how  ill  a  thing  it  is  for  their  morals,  and  would  have  a 
law  passed  forbidding  it  to  that  sex  altogether. 

I  was  to  have  gone  on  this  evening  to  Southsea, 
where  I  have  engaged  a  room  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Yacht  Club.  But  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  common 
civility  requireth  me  to  escort  Bet  back  to  town ;  so 
I  will  defer  my  going  to  Southsea  until  to-morrow. 

July  29:  Met  my  old  friend  X.,  of  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Office  ;  and  he  would  take  me  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  hear  what  pass  at  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Censorship  of  Stage  Plays. 
And  I  went  willingly,  for  Heaven  knows  how  interested 
am  I  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  publick  morals. 
Mr.  Redford  questioned  at  great  length,  and  an  honest, 
worthy  man,  and  I  am  sure  have  done  his  best  under 
our  present  system.  But  Lord!  what  a  hugger-mugger 
system ;  whereby,  it  appears,  that  any  old  play  may 
be  revived  without  a  licence,  and  by  that  showing  the 
pieces  of  Wycherley  or  Congreve  might  be  staged  and 
no  objection  made,  yet  new  plays,  by  comparison  puri¬ 
tanically  decent,  liable  to  be  forbidden.  And  I  know 
well  that  if  I  were  to  find  any  one  of  those  Restoration 
dramatists  being  played,  I  would  rise  and  march  out 
of  the  theatre ;  for  they  do  all  harp  upon  the  intrigues 
of  married  persons ;  and,  as  a  right-minded  husband 
and  a  respectable  Briton,  I  cannot  but  view  that  foul 
theme  with  righteous  disgust. 

Anon  to  Victoria,  and  by  rail  to  Portsmouth.  The 
Pullman  comfortable,  and  an  easy  journey.  Found  the 
Club  full  of  breezy  company.  Among  them  my  old 
friend  Admiral  Shott,  who  have  sent  his  wife  and 
children  to  Littlehampton  for  the  sake  of  the 
sands ;  but  the  air  there  will  not  agree  with 
him,  so  he  have  come  on  hither.  And  I  can  sym¬ 
pathise  with  him,  being  parted  from  my  dear  wife  for 
the  same  reason,  the  air  of  Eastbourne  always  upset- 
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ting  me.  But  I  am  resolved  to  bear  up  against,  the 
separation  with  a  brave  heart ;  for  only  weak  men  do 
fret  over  the  unavoidable ;  and  I  find  my  friend,  the 
Admiral,  is  of  the  same  mind.  So  we  encourage  each 
the  other  by  mutuall  good  example. 

A  choice  dinner,  good  champagne,  and  a  merry  even¬ 
ing.  Dinner,  with  wine,  31s.  Losings  at  snooker 
pool,  35s. ;  whiskies  and  sodas,  6s. ;  cigars,  5s.  So  on 
this  first  evening  I  have  spent  £3  17s.  Yet  do  I  not 
grudge  it,  for  I  have  had  my  entertainment ;  and  this  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  holiday  cure,  and  maketli  for  a 
man’s  health,  so  that  lavishness  thereon  is  in  truth  the 
best  economy. 

July  30 :  A  letter  from  my  wife,  she  complaining  that 
she  misliketh  being  in  a  back  street,  and  would  have 
my  sanction  to  remove  on  to  the  front,  and  can  do  it  for 
£4  4s  a  week.  Which  I  cannot  but  deem  ungrateful, 
after  all  my  trouble  and  expense  on  her  behalf.  And 
I  write  reminding  her  that  I  am  not  "Pierpont  Morgan, 
and  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  But  this 
is  a  lesson  that  no  married  woman  ever  seem  to  learn. 

July  31:  I  ill  of  my  liver,  and  mighty  sick  ;  and  if 
;I  am  not  better  to-morrow  must  go  into  quiet  rooms, 
and  send  for  my  wife  to  nurse  me. 

Aug.  1  ( Lord's  Day )  :  I  am  better,  and  no  need,  I 
think,  to  spoil  my  "  wife’s  holiday  by  sending  for 
her.  Yet  still  (something  squeamish,  which  will  not 
adrriit  of  my  attending  church.  So,  as  I  will  not  be 
wholly  out  of  touch  noth  divine  worship  on  this  sacred 
day,  I  sit  on  Southsea  Common  and  scan  the  toilets  of 
the  fair  church-goers. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- K>* - 

THERE  are  the  scented  and  the  unscented  classes, 
dear  Lady  Betty ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  disagreeable.  The  aeroplane  may  have  this  advan¬ 
tage  :  it  should  relieve  the  streets  at  the  expense  of  the 
clouds  of  many  over-perfumed  women. 

****** 

There  is  a  fable  which  the  preachers  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  often  used ;  it  may  be  repeated  here  for  the 
purposes  of  the  application  :  “  There  is  a  certain  bird, 
called  in  Spain  St.  Martin’s  bird,  about  as  small  as  a 
wren,  with  slender,  long  legs  like  rushes.  It  happened 
on  a  hot,  sunny  day,  about  Martinmas,  that  this  bird 
lay  down  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  at  the  foot  of  a  certain 
tree,  and,  raising  its  legs  upward,  it  said :  ‘  Ah !  If 

the  sky  were  to  fall  now  I  could  hold  it  up  with  my 
legs !  ”  But  at  that  very  moment  a  leaf  fell  down  from 
the  tree,  and  the  bird  flew  away  in  terror,  screaming 
out :  ‘  Oh !  St.  Martin,  St.  Martin,  come  and  help  your 
little  bird !  ’  ”  The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  feel 
sufficiently  strong  at  the  moment  to  reject  measures 
that  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  many,  but  should 
the  people  ever  resent  such  conduct  the  weakness  of 
the  peers  will  be  immediately  obvious.  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  a  Constitution  made  for  one ;  it  has  now  to  be 
reconstructed  so  as  to  be  a  Constitution  made  for  two. 

•  •  •  *  • 

“I  say,  Jack,”  shouted  a  Smithfield  drover,  “  these 
sheep  will  not  move  ;  lend  me  a  bark  of  your  dog,  will 
you  1  ”  The  Opposition,  finding  that  Liberalism  is 
spreading  steadily,  have  borrowed  the  bark  of  the  war- 
dog.  The  enemy  is  to  be  expected  through  a  Channel- 
tunnel,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  skies.  They  are  all 
enemies  now— especially  the  People. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Lord  Beaconsfield  addressed  the  following  words  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  debate  in  that  House  on  tha 
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“  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,”  on  August  3, 
1880: — “A  gentleman — Mr.  Chamberlain— the  other 
day  was  summoned  to  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of 
the  State,  to  be  a  member  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  he  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament, 
and  one  of  the  Administration;  and  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat  at  the  board  he  went  to  another  board,  to  a 
political  dinner,  presided  over  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Lord  President!  of  the  Council — Lord  Spencer 
- — an d  here  the  new  Privy  Councillor,  in  language  of 
the  most  inflammatory  character,  denounced  the  land, 
denounced  the  landlords  of  England,  and  said  they  had 
got  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  in  their  favour,  and  next 
year  there  would  be  a  complete  revolution  of  the  land 
laws.” 

‘'No  good  over  forty”;  yes- — a  good  memory. 
****** 

A  pretty  woman  resembles  an  enemy’s  ship  in  time 
of  war.  The  Dreadnought  admirer  fires  his  big  guns  at 
her,  the  fast-cruiser  admirer  pursues  her,  the  torpedo- 
boat  admirer  tries  to  sink  her,  and  the  submarine 
admirer  attacks  her  stealthily ! 

****** 

The  flying  Suffragette  is  a  development  that  may  now 
be  expected  at  any  time.  As  the  Cabinet  Council  is 
sitting  at  Downing  Street  a  score  of  Suffragettes  will 
probably  flutter  outside  the  windows  of  the  Council 
Room.  As  Ministers  walk,  or  drive,  to  the  House, 
the  Suffragettes  will  try  to  capture  them  with  lassoes. 
As  prominent  politicians  bathe  in  the  sea  they  will  be 
hooked  and  carried  off  in  their  insufficient  bathing- 
costume  to  some  Suffragette  meeting,  where,  in  this 
attire,  they  will  probably  be  at  some  disadvantage. 
There  are  ungallant  men  and  women  who  might  enter¬ 
tain  the  hope  that  flying  Suffragettes  should  swoop 
down  at  a  battue — ‘but  who  would  mistake  one  for  a 
pheasant?  Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - ♦<-« - 

“THE  WAR  OFFICE  IN  1909.” 

Dear  “  Truth,” — In  your  able,  articles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  there  is  one  point  of  considerable  importance  which 
has  not  been  touched  upon.  I  allude  to  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  appears  to  be  exercised  at  present  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters  by  a  distinguished  civilian  having  no 
official  connection  with  the  Department.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  mention  names,  and  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
disparage  the  abilities  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  or 
the  services  he  has  rendered.  The  question  is  purely 
one  of  principle,  and  personalities  need  not  enter  into 
it.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  is  it  desirable  that  a 
civilian— a  private  citizen  so  far  as  the  War  Office  is 
concerned — should  have  a  hand  in  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Council,  inspire  important 
decisions,  influence  high  appointments,  and  act  as  a 
sort  of  unofficial  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State?  In 
common  with  many  soldiers,  I  think  not. 

I  write  purely  as  a  soldier,  looking  at  the  position 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army.  You,  as  a  civilian, 
may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  the  question  whether  it 
is  constitutional.  A  power  behind  the  Throne  is  always 
a  danger,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  power 
behind  a  Cabinet  Minister. — Yours  faithfully,  X. 


Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  calling  attention 
to  the  great  and  increasing  cost  of  administration  under 
the  new  War  Office  system..  Whether  the  Esher  reforms 
have  given  us  a  better  article  mav  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  it. 

Your  last  article  indicates  one  objection  to  this  state 


R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle.”  Norwegian  Fjords  Cruises 
Full.  £10  16s.  :  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Kiel 
for  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Aug.  14. — Full  particulars  from 
the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


of  things — namely,  that  money  is  badly  wanted  for  im¬ 
proving  the  pay  of  regimental  officers.  The  money  will 
have  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  supply  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  commissions  is  to  be  increased,  and  it  seems 
scandalous  that  when  the  supply  is  falling  off,  as  it  is, 
the  cost  of  the  War  Office  should  be  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  I 
have  also  seen  alluded  to  in  your  columns.  When 
army  councillors,  inspectors-general,  or  other  exalted 
officials  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  thousand 
a  year  they  are  deprived  of  all  independence.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  will  voluntarily  relinquish  an 
income  of  this  amount.  Officers  of  the  British  Army, 
who  have  never  previously  enjoyed  a  salary  that  admits 
of  much  saving,  are  the  last  persons  of  whom  such  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  can  be  expected. 

We  must  think  of  this  in  connection  with  what  the 
writer  of  your  articles  has  said  respecting  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
When  any  difference  of  opinion  arises  between  Mr. 
Haldane  and  his  military  advisers,  they  must  either 
stand  up  to  him  or  “  knuckle  under,”  Standing  up  to 
him  means  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  resign  in  the 
last  resort  in  preference  to  assenting  to  any  measure 
that  their  judgment  disapproves  of.  If  they  are  not 
prepared  to  resign  they  will  knuckle  under  and  sacrifice 
their  principles  rather  than  their  salaries.  Consequently 
the  present  scale  of  salaries  gives  us  an  administrative 
body  which  cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  any  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment.  If  the  present  system,  as  alleged 
in  your  articles,  is  for  Mr.  Haldane  to  deal  with  them 
individually  rather  than  collectively  in  the  transactions 
of  Army  Council  business,  it  is  the  more  certain  that 
he  will  always  have  his  own  way  when  he  cares  to 
insist  upon  it,  even  if  he  were  not  a  Minister  of  strong 
personality  and  an  astute  diplomatist. 

That  we  should  have  a  much  stronger  Army  Council 
if  the  members’  salaries  were  measured  in  hundreds 
instead  of  thousands  of  pounds  is  the  opinion  of  your 
obedient  servant, 

A  Soldier  and  a  Taxpayer. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  CENSOR. 

Sir, — Before  it  is  too  late  I  should  much  like  to  say 
a  word  of  warning  to  those  of  my  own  profession  who 
are  short-sightedly  attacking,  before  the  Committee  and 
outside,  the  present  censorship  of  plays.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  by  dint  of  being  censored  in  season 
and  out  of  it  have  already  obtained  the  necessary  free 
advertisement  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  such  adventi¬ 
tious  aids  to  their  work  in  the  future.  But  what  of  the 
rest  of  us  who  aspire  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  those 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  so  happily  christened  “  immoral 
playwrights  ”  ?  Let  me  give  you  one.  concrete  example. 
A  playwright  of  my  acquaintance,  after  many  years  of 
fruitless  bombardment,  was  at  last  able  to  induce  a 
manager  to  consider  one  of  his  plays,  dealing  with  a 
sex-problem,  on  condition  that  his  author  would 
guarantee  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  production.  It  was 
in  due  course  submitted  for  licence,  and  was  refused, 
the  manager  and  author  thereby  gaining  a  much- 
needed  advertisement.  What  has  been  the  result  to  the 
author  ?  Ever  since  then  whenever  lie  has  submitted  a 
play  to  a  manager  it  has  been  eagerly  read,  as  eagerly 
as  though  it  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Shaw  himself.  It 
is  true  that  none  have  yet  been  accepted,  as  is  perhaps 
natural,  seeing  that  the  playwright  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  stage,  and,  as  his  friends  assure  me,  is  totally 
lacking  in  the  dramatic  instinct.  But  that,  sir,  is  not 
the  point.  It  might  equally  well  have  happened  that 
he  was  a  Pinero  in  embryo.  In  that  case,  would  not 
the  addition  of  another  great  name  to  the  exiguous  list 
of  British  dramatists  have  been  entirely  due  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  censorship?  And  would  not 
one  such  opportunity  outweigh  the  chance  of  losing  the 
whole  output  of  dreary  immoralities  with  which  the 
stage  would  be  overwhelmed  w’ere  that  most  useful 
officer — the  Censor — deprived  of  his  autocracy  ? — Yours 
truly  Father  of  One. 
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LORD  BEACON SFIELD  AND  LADY  CARDIGAN. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  July  28  I  observe  that  a 
correspondent  writes  as  follows  :  — 

On  Friday  the  Daily  Mail  contained  a  signed  article,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Lord  Beaoonsfield  proposed  to  Lady  Cardigan, 
but  was  rejected. 

This  is  a  most  crazy  fiction,  for  which  there  is  not  on©  particle 
of  foundation.  Lord  Beaconsfield’e  romantic  devotion  to  his  wife 
was  well  known.  She  died  towards  the  close  of  1872,  and  Lady 
Cardigan  married  the  Comte  de  Lancastre  in  1873.  The  story  is 
inconceivably  nonsensical  for  many  good  reasons;  quite,  apart  from 
the  question  of  dates,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  disprove  it. 

Your  anonymous  correspondent  seems  to  be  filled 
with  the  wine  of  pragmatical  assurance.  In  a  manner 
foreign  to  the  first  principles  of  good  breeding  he 
accuses  a  lady  of  having  told  a  lie.  In  effect  he  states  : 
“  I  say  so,  and  I  know,”  and  we  are  expected  to  credit 
evidence  of  this  ridiculous  kind. 

As  the  publisher  of  “  Lady  Cardigan’s  Recollections,” 
now  in  the  press,  I  am  in  a  position  to  declare  that  the 
statement  made  to  the  Daily  Mail  interviewer  is  accu¬ 
rate,  and  that  it  is  confirmed  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  volume  will  be  published  in 
September,  and  your  readers  will  then  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  how  baseless  and  impertinent  is  the 
assertion  of  your  correspondent,  who  apparently  desires 
us  to  believe  that  he  always  kept  within  earshot  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  conversations. 

It  is  delightful  to  note  the  inference  that  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  a  man  could  be  capable  of  making  a  proposal 
of  marriage  a  few  months  after  his  wife’s  death.  Such 
precipitancy  is  dreadful,  but  somehow  men  and  women 
will  not  always  behave  in  the  manner  we  expect. — • 
Yours  faithfully^  Eveleigh  Nash. 


MAMMON. 

- KH - - 


A  “MAMMONITE”  AMONG  THE  MINES. 


THE  Stock  Exchange  having  been  closed  on  Saturday, 
as  well  as  on  Monday,  very  few  business  days  have 
passed  since  the  publication  of  my  last  week’s  notes 
on  the  outlook  for  the  Mining  markets,  so  that,  beyond 
what  every  one  hopes  will  be  merely  a  temporary  intru¬ 
sion  of  foreign  politics,  little  has  occurred  to  modify 
the  views  then  expressed.  By  way  of  a  change,  there¬ 
fore,  my  readers  may  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  Stock 
Exchange  men  themselves  on  their  own  special  markets. 
House  members  are  proverbially  emphatic  in  the 
expression  of  their  views,  so  that  I  must  not  be  taken 
to  endorse  all  that  is  said  in  the  following  notes.  They 
have  been  written  up  for  me  by  a  country  correspondent 
who,  with  a  view  to  picking  up  a  few  mining  “  tips,” 
paid  one  of  his  occasional  visits  to  the  Street  on  the 
eve  of  the  holiday  : — - 

MAmmonite  :  There  won’t  be  much  of  a  Street  to¬ 
night,  I  suppose? 

Broker  :  No  !  Now  that  the  rain’s  cleared  off,  some 
of  the  small  fry  majr  hang  about  on  the  chance  of  an 
odd  £6  10s.,  but - 

Mammonite  :  The  rest  are  in  a  hurry  to  start  their 
holiday.  I  say,  Smith,  whither  away? 

Smith  (a  jobber)  :  Hullo,  old  man  !  Haven’t  seen  you 
for  an  age.  What  about  Wassaw  Deep  now? 

Mammonite:  Well,  what  about  ’em? 

Smith  :  Why,  don’t  you  remember  I  told  you  to  buy 
vourself  a  thou,  at  a  “bob  ”  this  time  last  year?  You’d 
have  got  Fanti  Consols  in  exchange,  and  been  rolling 
in  money  by  now.  You  owe  me  a  dinner  at  least. 

Mammonite  :  That's  all  very  fine,  but  I  seem  to 
remember  a  Pahang  “  tip  ”  also. 


Smith  :  Oh !  well,  they’re  not  my  market,  and  I  was 
only  telling  you  what  I’d  heard. 

Mammonite  :  Any  way,  I  haven’t  got  them  now.  .  .  . 
But  haven’t  you  pot  any  “  tips  ”  in  your  own  market,  for 
a  change? 

Smith  :  You  know  I’m  not  jobbing  in  Deep  Levels 


now.  There’s  a  lot  of  us  gone  over  to  West  Africans, 
as  that  looks  like  the  coining  market.  I’m  helping  my 
brother  there.  You  know  he’s  been  in  the  Jungle  from 
the  start. 

Broker  :  Oh,  yes ;  he’s  the  “  merchant  ”  who  swears 
by  “  Amals  ”  [Gold  Coast  Amalgamated] ;  get  him  in 
a  corner  and  he’ll  talk  to  you  for  hours  about  their  nine 
miles  of  banket  reef,  and  how  they’re  the  “  Rand  Mines  ” 
of  the  Jungle,  and  “What  did  Rand  Mines  do  in  ’95?” 

Mammonite:  Well,  what  did  Rand  Mines  do  in  ’95? 

Smith  :  They  only  rose  from  five  to  forty  “  quid  ” ; 
that’s  all !  You  mark  my  words  :  Lock  up  a  hundred 
“Amals”  and  forget  ’em;  in  a'  couple  of  years,  or 
perhaps  a  good  deal  less,  you’ll  double  your  money  at 
least.  ...  I  say,  I  must  be  off ;  it’s  twenty  to  five. 
Ta-ta,  old  chap. 

Broker:-  It’s  all  very  well,  but  every  other  Jungle 
jobber  has  got  a  “Rand  Mines”  of  his  own — Fanti 
Consols,  Ashanti  Goldfields,  or — - — - 

Mammonite  :  What’s  that  they’re  bidding  for  over 
there — Chartered  ? 


Broker  :  Yes ;  some  of  ’em  are  talking  “  Charts  ”  up 
to  £3  this  year. 

Mammonite:  I  can’t  swallow  that,  can  you? 

Broker  :  Hardly.  I’m  not  sure  that  “  Charts  ”  are 
worth  thirty  bob — on  merits,  but  there’s  no  knowing 
what  they  may  do,  after  the  way  they  shoved  ’em  along 
last  time.  I  prefer  Bankets,  myself. 

Mammonite  :  Not  af  ter  this  new  issue,  thanks.  But 
let’s  ask  Brown  over  there.  .  .  .  Brown,  what’s  your 
fancy? 

Brown  ( another  jobber)  :  “  Tanks  ”  [Tanganyika^]  ; 

they’re  going  to  £8  sure,  once  we  can  get  a  straight 
run.  Why,  the  Chartered  people  had  to  go  to  Williams 
of  the  Tanganyika  for  help  to  build  a  railway  in  their 
own  territory. 


Mammonite  :  Talking  of  “  territory,”  what  about 
South  African  Territories?  I  see  they’ve  had  a  jump 
lately. 


Brown  :  Well,  they’re  not  exactly  in  my  street.  I 
suppose  they’ve  got  diamonds  all  right,  but  I  wouldn’t 

like  to  touch  “  Terrors  ”  now . I  hear  Tarkwa 

Bankets  aren’t  bad  as  a  gamble  at  six  “  bob.” 

Mammonite  :  Now,  tell  me  what  Kaffirs  are  going  to 
do  ;  they’re  not  done  for,  are  they  ? 


Brown  : 
Broker  : 


(Horrified) — “Done  for!” 


Brown.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Paris  will  come  in  again 
as  soon  as  they’ve  cracked  the  Barcelona  “  nut.”  You’Ll 
see  Kaffirs  blazing  again  next  week,  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  soon  as  the  big  houses  like  to  give  the  cue. 
Why - 


Broker  :  Look  here,  let  me  have  a  say ;  it  isn’t 
the  big  houses  so  much,  it’s  the  public  that’s  coming 
“  on  the  feed  ”  again. 

Mammonite  :  I  don’t  know ;  you  gave  us  a  bit  of  a 
scare  the  other  week. 

Broker  :  Oh !  That  was  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
“  Kerbstone  punters,”  but  after  all  prices  haven’t  fallen 
much.  The  market  is  as  sound  as  a  bell  now,  and 
the  people  with  money  know  it.  Wait  a  bit  till  the 
public  really  get  the  bit  between  their  teeth  again. 
Why  in  ’95 - 

Mammonite  :  Blow  ’95.  What  ought  I  to  buy  now  1 

Broker  :  You  can  buy  almost  anything  among  the 
decent  Kaffirs  for  a  good  profit  in  a  month  or  two — 
Gold  Fields,  Modders,  Randfonteins. 

Mammonite  :  But  I  want  dividends  in  case  politics  or 
something  spoils  the  boom. 

Broker:  Try  Rnodepoort  United  then.  You  won’t 
get  a  high  yield  just  yet,  but  in  a  year  they’ll  give 
you  a  good  return,  while  if  things  go  all  right  there’s 
a  pound  rise  in  them.  City  Deep,  too,  are  jolly  good  if 
you’re  not  in  a  liurry  for  dividends  for  eighteen  months 
or  so. 


Mammonite  :  Thanks,  awfully ;  I’ll  look  into  Rooda- 
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poorts  and  City  Deep  when  I  get  home  and  let  you 
know  if  I  want  to  do  anything.  Why,  where’s  Brown 
gone  to  1 

Broker  :  There  he  goes  into  the  “  Lyon’s  Den.” 
Come  on ;  that’s  a  good  tip.  What’s  yours  ? 

(Left  sitting.) 

EGYPT  FOR  THE  INVESTOR.— I. 

During  the  last  few  months  signs  have  multiplied  to 
show  that  Egypt  has  begun  in  earnest  to  leave  behind 
the  period  of  stagnation  that  resulted  from  the  financial 
crisis  of  1907.  As  far  back  as  May  last  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst,  in  his  report  on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression 
had  been  touched,  and  that  from  then  onwards  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  country  would  slowly  but  surely 
advance  until  they  reached  their  former  prosperous 
condition.  That  view  has  subsequently  been  endorsed 
by  the  directors  of  a  number  of  leading  Egyptian  enter¬ 
prises,  and  it  has  already  met  with  practical  backing 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  London  is  now  the  principal 
market  for  Egyptian  securities,  and  of  late  a:  quiet  but 
active  absorption  has  been  going  on.  Up  to  a  few 
months  ago  Alexandria  was  a  seller  of  native  stocks  and 
shares,  but  she  has  now  turned  round,  and  is  taking 
advantage  of  any  setback  to  repurchase  securities  that 
were  transferred  to  Europe  during  the  panic. 

'  A  powerful  factor  in  fostering1  the  recovery  in  things 
Egyptian  is  the  news  regarding  the  crops.  Cotton  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  country,  that  crop  realising  from 
£20,000,000  to  £25,000,000  annually.  Last  year’s  cotton 
harvest  was  a  comparatively  poor  one,  but  according  to 
reliable  estimates  the  country  will  this  year  enjoy  a 
bumper  crop,  and  on  the  basis  of  present  values  it  should 
mean  an  addition  to  the  national  wealth  of  from  £6,000,000 
to  £7,000,000  upon  last  year’s  total.  Further,  the  Nile 
flood  this  year  is  very  promising  for  the  1910  crop. 
Such  conditions,  in  a  country  where  the  richness  of  the 
soil  is  proverbial ;  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
labour  to  develop  the  greatly  widened  area  which, 
through  the  regulation  of  the  Nile,  is  now  capable  of 
being  cultivated ;  and  where  a  network  of  light  rail¬ 
ways  renders  the  produce  of  the  farmer  accessible  to 
foreign  markets,  make  the  outlook  very  bright.  The 
fellah  (or  native  agriculturist)  is  gradually  being  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  artificial 
manure,  and  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  whereas 
the  total  importation  of  nitrate  last  year  was  16,000 
tons,  this  figure  in  the  current  year  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  end  of  June.  The  country  has  admittedly 
passed  through  a  trying  time  in  the  last  two  years,  but 
this  was  due,  not  to  any  decline  in  its  natural  wealth, 
but  rather  to  the  rapid  growth  in  its  prosperity,  which 
fostered  a  bout  of  excessive  speculation,  more  especially 
in  town  sites  and  in  stocks  and  shares.  Hence  there 
has  been  the  inevitable  period  of  painful  liquida¬ 
tion,  involving  a  wholesale  contraction  in  values,  and, 
as  usual  in  such  slumps,  prices  of  many  securities  have 
been  forced  down  below  their  intrinsic  value. 

Now  that  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn,  it  is  an  opportune 
moment  to  draw  attention  to  the  securities  of  companies 
operating  in  Egypt-,  and  the  public  will  therefore 
welcome  a  handbook  that  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Salmony,  of  27g,  Throgmorton-street,  EC.  Mr. 
Salmony  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  commercial  matters 
relating  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  his 
booklet,  which  contains  the  latest  obtainable  particulars 
of  Egyptian  securities  which  are  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  and  in  other  European  centres,  is  the 
outcome  of  months  of  careful  compilation.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  readers  I  will  now  give  particulars  of  a  few 
Egyptian  securities  which  are  especially  worth  the 
attention  of  investors  at  the  present  time  :  — 

Egyptian  Delta  Lianx  Railways,  Limited. 

The  authorised  capital  of  this  concern  is  £1,360,000  in 
125,000  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares  of  £10  each  and  11,000  Deferred  shares  of 
£10  each.  All  the  latter  have  been  issued,  together  with 
104,078  of  the  Preference  shares.  There  is  out¬ 
standing  £765,301  debentures  out  of  a  total  authorised 


amount  of  £957,871.  The  company  has  reserve  funds 
of  £38,230  and  a  sinking  fund  (a.t  present  amounting 
to  £93,189)  for  the  redemption  of  the  share  capital  and 
the  Four  per  Cent. Debentures.  Practically  the  entire  Delta 
is  now  covered  by  the  company’s  network  of  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  system,  which  has  a  total  mileage  of 
606  miles,  the  chief  centres  being  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  State  Railways.  The  company’s  year  ends  on 
March  31.  In  respect  of  1906-7  and  1907-8  the  Pre¬ 
ference  shares  received  their  due  rate  of  five  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Last  year  the  rate  dipped  to  4  per  cent.,  the 
company  being  affected  by  a  set  of  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  Gross  receipts  were  affected  by  the  reduced 
traffic  in  building  materials,  while  the  accounts  were 
burdened  by  expenditure  in  respect  of  a  fire  at  the 
workshops  at  Damanhour,  and  provision  for  certain 
defalcations  on  the  part  of  a  cashier  and  other  officials. 
It  is  expected  that  part  of  these  defalcations  will  be 
made  good,  and  meanwhile  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  election  of  Sir  William  Garstin  to  the  Board 
has  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  London 
auditor  to  remain  in  Egypt  and  keep  a  constant  super¬ 
vision  upon  the  Company’s  accounts.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  financial  year,  namely  from 
April  1  to  June  30,  the  Company’s  gross  receipts 
amounted  to  £52,572,  a  decrease  of  £6,528.  Latterly, 
however,  earnings  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better, 
and  in  view  of  the  favourable  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  outlook,  and  the  knowledge  that  working  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  reduced,  while  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  a  repetition  of  the  exceptional  troubles  that  beset 
the  Company  a  year  ago,  the  accounts  for  the  full 
year  are  likely  to  make  good  reading.  In  recom¬ 
mending  the  Preference  shares  I  would  point  out  that 
while  they  carry  the  right  to  a  fixed  cumulative 
dividend  of  5^  per  cent,  they  are  not  limited  to  that 
rate.  The  Company’s  profits,  after  deduction  of  certain 
statutory  provisions  for  sinking  fund,  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  Preference  shares,  and  any  arrears, 
are  distributed  as  to  40  per  cent,  to  the  Government 
and  60  per  cent,  to  the  Company,  which  latter  are 
divided  in  equal  parts  between  the  Preference  and 
Deferred  shares.  The  present  price  of  the  Preference 
is  9^.  The  highest  and  lowest  quotations  touched  in 
the  last  3^  years  have  been  :  — 

1806.  1907.  1908.  1809. 

Highest .  13f  .  12J  .  10J  .  10J- 

Lovvest  . .  ll|  .  8§-  .  9J  ......  9-1 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt. 

This  company’s  authorised  and  issued  capital  is 

£3,740,000,  divided  into  496,000  Ordinary  shares  of 

£5,  £125,000  Four  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preferred 
shares  of  £10,  fully  paid,  and  2,000  Deferred  shares  of 
£5.  There  are  also  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  deben¬ 
tures  to  a  total  of  £6,570,000,  of  which  £4,220,000  bear 
the  guarantee  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  business  consists  exclusively  in  making  loans 
to  native  agriculturists.  From  1903  to  1906  the  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  Ordinary  rose  from  4  to  9  per  cent.  For 

1907  (the  panic  year)  it  fell  to  7^  per  cent.,  and  for 

1908  to  5^  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  the  dividend 
last  year  was  due  to  the  abnormal  lateness  of  the  cotton 
crop,  which  prevented  the  fellaheen  from  selling  their 
produce  before  the  time  at  which  the  annuities  were 
due  to  the  bank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  its  statutes  to  consider  such  arrears  as  a  loss 
in  respect  of  the  financial  year  in  which  they  occur, 
although  they  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  subsequently 
recovered.  These  arrears  amounted  last  year  to 
£303,735,  and  as  the  bank  holds  liens  on  the  properties 
loaned,  it  may  safely  be  computed  that  the  sum  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  available  for  additional  dividends  for 
this  and  subsequent  years.  The  forthcoming  cotton 
crop  will  be  fully  fifteen  days  earlier  this  year,  and  that 
will  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  repay¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  who  will  be  enabled 
to  clear  their  produce  and  meet  at  the  due  date  the 
annuities  falling  due  in  the  current  twelvemonth. 
Moreover,  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  a  recurrence  of 
the  1908  experience,  the  bank’s  financial  year  will  in 
future  end  on  January  31,  instead  of  at  December  31,  as 
hitherto.  The  Agricultural  Bank  was  established  to 
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fulfil  a  long-felt  want ;  there  is  still  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  development  of  its  business,  and  the  reduction  in 
dividend  to  which  I  have  referred  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  event.  The  present  price  of 
of  the  Ordinary  shares  is  7§,  which  compares  with  the 
following  record  — 

1908.  1907.  3903.  1909. 

Highest  .  ]0re  .  l0T’f  .  8rV  .  7* 

Lowest  .  9 xV  .  7  .  6||  .  6r9a- 

(To  be  continued.) 

MORE  HOME  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

Another  batch  of  English  Railway  dividends  was 
declared  last  week,  and  with  the  announcement  of 
the  Great  Western  to-day  and  the  North-Western  on 
Friday  the  record  will  be  complete.  So  far  the  results 
have  been  of  an  almost  uniformly  excellent  character, 
and  although  prices  have  as  yet  failed  to  respond, 
the  dealers  having  been  preoccupied  with  the  crisis  in 
the  coal  trade  now  happily  settled  the  recovery  in  the 
position  of  the  various  companies  will  exert  its  effect  as 
times  goes  on. 

The  Midland  Railway  had  a  published  traffic  decrease 
of  £125,000,  and  the  company  brought  into  the  last 
half-year  £7,000  less.  Yet  the  Board  is  able  to  increase 
the  dividend  upon  the  deferred  stock  from  1^  to  1-|-  per 
cent,  (the  increase  taking  £48,000),  and  to  carry 
forward  a  balance  within  £2,000  of  that  of  a  year  ago. 
The  Midland  usually  under-estimates  its  traffics  to  a 
big  extent,  but  it  avould  not  be  surprising  if  the 
accounts  revealed  total  savings  of  about  £130,000. 

The  Great  Northern  is  maintaining  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  the  dividend  upon  its  original 
ordinary  stock,  and  carrying  forward  nearly  £25,000, 
against  £6,600  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 
The  increase  in  the  balance  is  equal  to  £  per  cent,  upon 
the  deferred  stock,  and  implies  that  York  Deferred, 
which  gets  its  dividend  once  a  year  (in  February)  is 

earning  at  the  rate  of  2_[-  per  cent.  In  respect  of 

1908  the  stock  earned  2  per  cent,  and  received  1-|-  per 
cent.  The  Great  Northern  published  a  decrease  in 

receipts  of  nearly  £73,000,  so  that  it  has  saved  or 

underpublished  (probably  clone  both)  to  the  extent  of 
over  £90,000. 

The  little  Hull  and  Barnsley  published  an  increase 
in  gross  receipts  of  nearly  £9,000,  while  the  net  avail¬ 
able  balance  shows  an  advance  of  £16,000.  This 
permits  of  a  dividend  upon  the  Ordinary  stock  ah 
the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  six  months, 
or  per  cent,  more  than  was  paid  for  the  June  half 
of  1908. 

I  he  Metropolitan  District  has  followed  up  its  ex¬ 
cellent  performance  for  the  December  half  of  1908 
(when  it  converted  an  increase  in  the  gross  of 
£37,000  into  an  advance  in  the  surplus  over  charges 
of  £46,000),  with  an  equally  good  result  for  the  June 
half  of  r  1909.  Whereas  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1908  the  Company  incurred  a  deficit  of  no  less  than 
£19,900,  the  Board  is  now  able,  after  meeting  deben¬ 
ture  charges,  to  raise  the  dividend  on  the  Guaranteed 
SuOck  fiom  If  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  and  to  transfer 
£10,000  (against  nil)  to  a  special  fund  for  renewals. 
This  result  implies  that  an  increase  in  gross  receipts  of 
£25,000  has  been  converted  into  a  gain  in  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  £38,000.  But  for  the  special  allocation  to 
renewals  the  Company  could  have  paid  the  dividend 
on  the  Four  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  in  full  and  had  a 
margin  of  £4,000  to  spare. 


The  Stock  Markets — A  Further  Reduction  in  the 
Speculative  Account— Paris  and  the  Spanish  Troubles 
— The  Peruvian  Settlement. 

Making  allowance  for  the  hampering  effect  upon 
business  of  the  Spanish  political  trouble,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  at  home  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  dispute 
in  the  coal  trade— a  matter  that  has  since  been 
amicably  arranged— the  record  of  the  Stock  Markets 
last  week  was  not  a  bad  one.  Cheap  money  is 
stiH  with  us  and  that,  coupled  with  the  general  absence 
of  inflated  bull  ■  positions,  enables  the  House  to  take  a 


philosophic  view  of  events  which,  under  different  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  might  have  occasioned  some  sharp  fluc¬ 
tuations.  The  account  completed  last  Thursday  showed 
that  the  progress  of  squeezing  out  weak  “  bulls  ”  of 
Kaffirs  had  made  further  headway ;  in  fact,  the  specula¬ 
tive  position  all  round  was  comparatively  light.  At  one 
time  London  was  afraid  that  the  revolutionary  outbreak 
instigated  by  the  anti-war  party  in  Spain,  at  a  time 
when  that  country  was  engaged  in  fighting  the  Moors, 
might  start  a  selling  movement  from  the  Continent. 
But  the  Paris  Bourse  preserved  an  unruffled  appear¬ 
ance  ;  Spanish  and  Tintos  gave  way  only  to  a  moderate 
extent,  wrhile  other  leading  Internationals  hardly 
moved.  Fluctations  in  Foreigners  were  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Central  American  group.  There  was  “  bear  ” 
covering  in  Peruvian  Corporation  issues  on  the  news  that 
the  French  Arbitration  Court  had  quashed  the  claim  by 
the  Peruvian  Government  that  the  Corporation  should 
be  responsible  up  to  the  sum  of  2,000,000  soles  for  the 
debt  incurred  by  Peru  to  Chili  under  the  Iglesias  Ad¬ 
ministration.  As  to  the  justice  of  the  decision,  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  the  matter  has  been  a  long¬ 
standing  source  of  dispute  between  the  parties.  The 
bonds  of  the  Honduras  and  other  defaulting  Republics, 
after  a  sharp  spurt,  suffered  a  reaction.  The  terms  of 
the  proposed  arrangements  understood  to  be  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  American  syndicates  who  have  taken 
in  hand  the  finances  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  are 
still  unknown,  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  rash  to  assume, 
as  some  speculators  have  done,  that  they  will  neces¬ 
sarily  make  the  bonds  worth  more  than  their  present 
quotations.  The  Consol  market,  despite  the  support  of 
the  Government  broker,  has  continued  more  ready  to 
decline  than  to  advance.  Goschens,  on  their  present 
yield  basis,  are  too  gilt-edged  for  most  investors,  who, 
even  if  they  be  restricted  by  the  Trustee  Act,  prefer  to 
put  their  money  into  some  Colonial  stock  which  will 
give  _  them  another  L  or  ±  per  cent.  Moreover,  the 
multiplication  of  new  issues  lately  has  brought  Consols 
to  market  from  underwriters  who  have  been  selling  old 
stocks  to  meet  their  engagements  upon  new. 


The  U.S.  Steel  Dividend — Improved  Leopoldinas  Traffics 
— Beira  Railway  Progress. 


Cheap  money  and  favourable  crop  news  again 
served  to  prevent  any  setback  in  American  Ltails ; 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  notably  New  York  Centrals, 
prices  made  fresh  headway.  The  expected  advance  to  3 
per  cent.  ifr  the  dividend  upon  Steel  Common  has  been 
duly  made.  The  figures,  too,  showed  quite  as  large  an 
increase  in  earnings  and  orders  as  had  been  anticipated. 
While  admitting  that  the  position  is  improving,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  market,  by  putting  Steel 
Common  up  to  75,  has  already  discounted  the  improve¬ 
ment.  Even  if  the  rise  to  3  per  cent,  be  a  preliminary 
to  4  per  cent.,  the  stock  cannot  be  regarded  as  cheap. 
Among  Foreign  Rails  Argentine  and  Brazilian  descrip¬ 
tions  have  been  firm.  Leopoldina  benefited  from  a  traf¬ 
fic  increase  of  over  £6,000,  which  shows  that  the  reports 
as  to  a  better  coffee  crop  are  in  a  fair  way  to  bein» 
fulfilled.  San  Paulos,  too,  have  been  bought  on  the 
unofficial  statement  regarding  a  “  splitting  ”  of  the 
stock,  though  in  some  quarters  doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  such  a  step  being  adopted 
by  the  Board.  There  has  been  a  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  4^  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  Beira 
Railway,  to  which  I  drew  attention  a  few  months 
back.  The  net  traffics  are  not  issued  publicly,  but 
I  learn  that  the  figures  for  June  amount  to  over 
£17,300.  This  is  nearly  £4,000  over  the  monthly  aver¬ 
age  of  £13,400,  -which  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  on  these  bonds.  It,  therefore,  seems  certain 
that,  in  addition  to  doing  this,  the  Company  will  soon 
be  able  to  overtake  the  outstanding  arrears  which 
amount  to  £13  10s.  The  amount  of  railway  construo- 
tion  material  carried  in  June  was  less  than  in  May,  but 
in  general  goods  there  was  a  very  large  increase  'over 
June  of  last  year,  when  the  receipts  were  only  £12,150, 


room,  elegant  Lounges,  Smoke  room,  with  Restau 
room  on  ground  floor  now  open.-- For  tariff,  apply 
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Mining  Topics — Sir  Julius  Wernbgr  on  Rand  Progress 
and  Prospects  —  The  Bewaarplaatsen  Question  — 
Kaffir  Magnates  and  the  Jungle  —  Poor 
Pahangs — Dolcoath’s  Dividend. 

In  my  last  week’s  notes.  I  dealt  at  length  with  the 
satisfactory  report  of  that  important  Kaffir  trust,  the 
Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corporation,  so  that 
my  readers  will  readily  comprehend  that  Sir  Julius 
Wernher,  the  chairman,  had  a  cheerful  tale  to  unfold 
at  the  meeting  of  the  company  last  Friday.  Sir  Julius’s 
speech,  however,  was  chiefly  interesting  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  views  of  so  influential  a  firm  as  Messrs  Wernher 
Beit  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Rand  mining 
industry.  On  that  question  the  speech  was  one  of 
almost  unrelieved  optimism  in  respect  of  both  the  re¬ 
cent,  and  the  prospect  of  future,  progress  on  the  Rand. 
The  labour  scarcity,  Sir  Julius  said,  was  only  what  I 
had  already  described  it  to  be,  a  temporary  phase 
characteristic  of  the  current  season  of  the  year.  He 
added  that,  with  the  same  whole-hearted  assistance  from 
the  Parliament  of  United  South  Africa  as  the  Rand  has 
received  from  the  Transvaal  Government,  he  has  no 
fear  of  the  labour  problem  proving  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  future.  The  expansion  of  demand  can  be  largely 
met  by  increased  “  efficiency  ”  of  the  work  secured  from 
the  natives.  Almost  as  enoouraging  as  the  Central 
Mining  Corporation’s  last  year’s  record,  except  in  the 
very  important  point  of  dividends,  is  the  report  of  the 
African  and  European  Investment  Company.  From 
the  full  particulars  which  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  it  will  be  seen  that  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  company’s  holdings  at  end  1907  had  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  by  the  end  of  last  year,  while  since 
then  the  directors  say  that  the  position  has  further  im¬ 
proved.  Unlike  the  Central  Mining  Corporation,  the 
African  and  European  Company  has  not  sought  powers 
to  write  the  depreciation  off  “its  capital  account,  so 
that  any  profits  have  not  yet  been  freed  for  dividend 
purposes,  but  with  interests  spread  over  Eastern  Rand, 
Land,  Rhodesian  and  Diamond  properties,  the  concern 
has  plenty  of  “  irons  in  the  fire.” 

A  few  months  ago  “  the  bewaarplaatsen  question  ” 
came  in  for.  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Kaffir  market 
circles,  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
consider  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  mining  rights 
of  which  the  Transvaal  Government  is  the  owner.  In 
a  special  article  in  Truth  in  June  I  endeavoured  to 
elucidate  this  matter,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  areas  of 
ground  in  question,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
Rand  mining  companies  expected  to  benefit  by  acquir¬ 
ing  the  working  rights  from  the  Government.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  my  notes  that  the  disposal  of  these  rights 
would  mean  a  good  deal  to  some  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  in  the  way  of  lengthening  their  career  as  profit- 
earners,  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  the  Meyer  and 
Charlton,  which  was  then  considering  the  purchase  of 
additional  claims  to  the  south  of  it's  original  mine. 
Between  the  old  and  new  areas  there  is  a  block  of 
ground,  the  undermining  rights  in  respect  of  which  are 
vested  in  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  unless  satis¬ 
factory  terms  were  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
rights  the  Meyer  and  Charlton  would  be  awkwardly 
placed.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  matter  has  been 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits  to 
the  company.  If  this  particular  deal  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  way  the  Government  intends 
to  deal  with  the  rest  of  its  bewaarplaatsen  and  water- 
right  areas,  it  is  clear  that  companies  are  not  going  to 
get  such  favourable  terms  as  were  suggested  when  the 

question  was  previously  discussed  in  market  circles _ 

60  per  cent,  to  the  mines  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  basis  then  rumoured  as  probable — hut  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  George  Albu  has  described 
the  Meyer  and  Charlton  arrangement  as  fair  both  to 
the  Government  and  the  company. 

Another  advertisement  for  the  West  African  market 
has  been  secured  during  the  past  week  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and  Co.— the  famous 
Kaffir  house — not  content  with  having  recently  nut  up 
nearly  £250,000  for  the  Prestea  Block  A,  have  now 
agreed  to  subscribe  for  a  block  of  150,000  new  shares 


in  the  Fanti  Consolidated  Mines  at  23s.  each,  with  an 
option  on  75,000  more  at  25s.  apiece.  Altogether,  if 
Messrs,  Wernher,  Beit  exercise  their  options  on  both 
Piestea  Block  As  and  Fanti  Consols,  they,  will  have 
openly  put  well  over  half  a  million  sterling  into  the 
“Jungle”  market.  In  addition,  it  is  said  that  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  have  bought  large  interests  in  various 
other  West  African  concerns  through  the  Stock 
Exchange,  while  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
further  public  deals  in  the  near  future.  The  Gold 
Coast  Amalgamated  and  New  Gold  Coast  Agency  com¬ 
bine  has  been  duly  approved  by  shareholders,  and  the 
speech  by  Lord  Harris,  the  chairman  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  at  the  Agency  meet¬ 
ing  has  directed  increased  attention  Jo  the  new  era 
which  has  dawned  in  the  Jungle  under  the  segis  of  Rand 
mining  methods  and  Rand  control. 

Pahang  Consolidated  shareholders  heard  little  con¬ 
solation  for  the  recent  slump  in  the  shares  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  company  held  last  Friday.  I 
said  in  my  last  week's  notes  that  it  looked  as  if  there 
were  “  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark,” 
and  sure  enough  the  manager  of  the  company  had  to 
admit  that  “  he  had  been  led  away  by  the  rich  strikes,” 
although  he  said  that  “  that  fact  in  no  way  interfered 
with  his  belief  in  the  property  as  a  low-grade  proposi¬ 
tion.  Ry  the  way,  I  do  not  think  the  chairman 
succeeded  in  justifying  the  Directors’  action  in  keeping 
hack  until  the  meeting  the  text  of  the  recent  un¬ 
favourable  telegrams.  The  rumours,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  last  weeks  notes,  as  to  the  contents 
of  these  telegrams,  prove  to  have  been  pretty  authentic, 
and  as  the  news  was  thus  evidently  allowed  to  “  leak 
out  ”  to  some  people  it  would  surely  have  been  fairer 
to  take  the  whole  body  of  shareholders  into  confidence 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  dividend  of  6cl.  per  share  just  declared  by  the 
Dolcoath  Mine  is  smaller  than  had  been  generally 
anticipated  in  view  of  the  increase  in  output  and  gross 
revenue  during  the  last  half-year.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  attempted  an  estimate  of  the  company’s  profits  for 
the  period,  and  showed  that  unless  the  ratio  of  work¬ 
ing  costs  was  much  higher  than  before  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  must  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
for  the  second  half  of  1908.  Taking  expenses  on  the 
same  scale  per  ton  of  ore  treated  as  in  the  preceding 
half-year  my  calculation  worked  out  at  equivalent  to  a 
distribution  of  one  shilling  per  share,  but  it  was 
made  clear  that  this  would  mean  dividing  practically 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  I  questioned  whether  the  Directors 
would. do  this  again.  In  the  absence  of  further  details 
— for  which  the  report  must  he  awaited — it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  the  limiting  of  the  dividend  to 
sixpence  (the  same  rate  as  for  the  second  half  of  last 
year)  is  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  an  advance 
in  working  costs  or  is  entirely  the  outcome  of  tho 
adoption  of  a  more  cautious  financial  policy  by  the 
Directors.  On  the  basis  of  half-yearly  dividends  of 
6d.  per  share  the  yield  on  Dolcoath’s  works  out  at 
only  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  even  the  present 
market  price  of  about  16s.  6d.  for  the  shares  discounts 
to  a  very  fair  extent  the  possibility  of  dividend 
expansion  in  the  future. 

Rhodesian  Bankets  New  Issue. 

Rhodesian  Bankets  have  been  one  of  the  favourite 
features  of  the  South  African  market  lately,  both  before 
and  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Abe  Bailey — the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  company- — from  South  Africa.  Last  week 
the  shares  rose  to  over  £3,  the  highest  price  touched 
this  year,  which  compares  with  35s.  a  few  months  ago 
at  the  time  when  I  mentioned  that  the  company’s  cash 
and  share  assets  represented  quite  £2  per  share,  so 
that  the  mining  claims  and  lands  were  apparently 
valued  by  the  market  at  less  than  nothing.  I  believe 
some  of  my  readers  took  the  hint,  and  I  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  handsome  profit  since  netted.  The 
Rhodesian  Banket’s  principal  mining  claims  are  known 
as  the  “Rowdy  Boys”  property,  and  it  was  a  rumour 
that  this  promising  area  would  be  floated  off  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary — in  the  same  way  as  was  done  with  the  adjoining 
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Eldorado  mine — which  (caused  most  of  the  recent  rise 
in  the  shares.  It  has,  however,  been  decided  to  deve¬ 
lop©  and  work  the  “  Rowdy  Boys  •”  on  the  Banket  Com¬ 
pany’s  own  account,  and  accordingly  shareholders  are 
now  'being  invited  to  subscribe  for  108,333  new  shares 
at  £2  5s.  each,  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  share  for 
every  three  old.  Subscribers  will  be  granted  a  sepa¬ 
rate  option  in  respect  of  every  four  new  shares  to  call 
an  additional  share  at  £2  10s.  up  to  August  14,  1911. 
Mr.  Abe  Bailey  has  guaranteed  the  issue  for  a  similar 
option  over  39,583  shares.  In  accordance  with  an  idea 
recently  adopted  in  analogous  cases*  all  these  options 
must  be  either  exercised  immediately  or  forfeited,  if 
Bankets  are  “  made  up  ”  at  a  price  exceeding  £3  15s. 
per  share  at  two  consecutive  London  Stock  Exchange 
Settlements. 

As  the  issue  involves  a  substantial  bonus  to  Banket 
shareholders,  they  have  naturally  received  it  with 
approval,  although  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  is  considered  to 
have  been  treated  rather  generously  in  receiving  for 
his  guarantee  an  option  on  so  many  shares  at  well  under 
the  current  market  price.  Of  course,  the  new  issue 
may  tend  to  prevent  Bankets  going  much  higher  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
besides  its  “Rowdy  Boys  ”  area  the  company  still  retains 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  dividend- paying  Eldorado 
mine.  At  the  time  of  the  Eldorado  flotation,  the  Rhode¬ 
sian  Banket  Co.  received  175,000  shares  as  vendor  and 
subscribed  for  50,000  more.  The  parent  undertaking  is 
understood  still  to  have  some  100,000  Eldorados,  and  this 
asset  a] one  at  the  current  market  price  represents  a 
sum  of  about  £350,000,  against  the  capital  of  £500,000 
which  the  Banket  Co.  will  have  by  the  time  all  the 
options  are  exercised.  A  company  understood  to  be 
largely  interested  in  the  Rhodesian  Banket  and  whose 
shares  have  been  attracting  some  attention  during  the 
last  few  months  is  the  Scottish  Mashonaland.  At  one 
time  this  concern  held  42,000  Rhodesian  Banket  shares, 
and  it  was  said  a  month  or  so  ago  that  it  still  retained 
them.  That  being  the  case',  the  value  of  this  asset  alone 
would  fully  represent  the  entire  issued  capital  of  the 
Scottish  Co.,  which  is  £126,050.  This  concern  is  also 
interested  in  other  Rhodesian  undertakings,  in  several 
Rand  mines,  and  in  addition  has  money  invested  out¬ 
side  tne  mining  markets.  Its  financial  year  terminated 
in  June,  and  the  next  report  of  the  directors  should 
make  a  much  better  showing  than  the  last. 


A  New  Robinson  Amalgamation. 

As  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  one 
never  knows  what  to  expect  from  the  group  of  com¬ 
panies  controlled  by  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson.  The  latest 
departure  is  an  official  scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Langlaagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  the 
Block  B  Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Company,  and 
the  Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company. 
In  the  phraseology,  of  the  Budget  debates,  it  is  proposed 
to  tack  what  is  mainly  a  land  and  building  concern 
on  to  the  natural  and  expected  combine  of  the  two 
■mines.  The  interests  of  the  three  concerns  are  in  many 
ways  so  allied  that  the  proposals  might  not  have  been 
.-so  surprising  as  they  appear  at  first  sight  were  it  not 
(for  the  unduly  generous  terms  which  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company. 
Under  the  scheme  the  Langlaagte  Estate’s  capital  is 
to  be  increased  from  £470,000  to  £950,000,  in  £1  shares, 
which  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows  :  — 


To  Langlaagte  Estate  and  Gold 

Mining  Company  . 

To  Block  “B”  Langlaagte 
Estate  Gold  Mining  Company 

(Ordinary  shares)  . . . 

To  Block  “  B  Langlaagte 
Estate  Gold  Mining  Company 
(Preference  shares)  . '. 

To  Langlaagte  Exploration  and 

Building  Company  . 

In  reserve . . . 


470,000  shares  for  all  its  assets 


220,000  shares  for  all  its  assets 


27.500  shares  forconversion  at 

optionof  82,500  shares 

150,000  shares  for  all  its  assets 

82.500  shares 


950,000  shares 


'Even  on  the  increased  capital  the  Langlaagte  Estate 
is  expected  to  earn  30  per  cent,  profit  per  annum,  ‘which' 


•under  the  scheme  will  all  be  free  for  distribution  to 
shareholders,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  the 
news  of  the  proposals  Langlaagte  Estates  improved  a 
trifle  to  3g,  nor  that  Block  B’s  hardened  a  shade  to 
•23s.  fid. ;  what  is  surprising  is  that  Langlaagte  Build¬ 
ings  jumped  from  a  nominal  market  at  about  12s.  6d. 
straight  away  to  £1. 

But  this  is  explained  when  the  terms  of  the  scheme 
;are  closely  examined.  While  the  proportions  of  new 
shares  for  old  allocated  to  Langlaagte  Estates  and  Block 
B  holders — one  for  one  and  one  for  two  and  a  half, 
(respectively — agree  pretty  'well  with  recent  marketr 
prices,  Langlaagte  Buildings’  holders  are  apparently  to 
.receive  one  new  share,  worth,  say,  £3  for  between  two 
land  three  old  shares,  worth,  altogether,  before  the 
scheme,  between  25s.  and  37s.  6d.  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  exact  figures,  because  it  is  not  stated  how  many 
shares  out  of  the  Langlaagte  Building  Company’s  capital 
;of  £500,000  are  held  by  the  other  two  companies,  which 
holdings,  it  is  stated,  will  not  rank  in  the  division  of 
the  150,000  new  Langlaagte  Estate  shares  coming  to 
the  lucky  outside  holders  of  Langlaagte  Buildings. 
Anyway,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  least  these  holders  have 
had  a  clear  7s.  6d.  per  share  clapped  on  to  the  value  of 
their  holdings  under  this  curious  amalgamation  scheme. 
Wliat  the  shareholders  of  the  Langlaagte  Buildings  may 
have  done  to  merit  such  a  handsome  gift  I,  for  one,  can¬ 
not  conceive. 


Industrials  —  The  Bieckerts  Brewery  Collapse  —  Rio 
Tramway  Report — Gas  Light  and  Coke’s  Increased 
Dividend — Normanby  Iron  Results. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Market  one  of  the  features  of 
the  week  was  a  further  slump  in  the  Ordinary  stock  of 
Bieckerts  Brewery,  for  which  the  report  affords  ample 
explanation.  In  the  year  ended  March  31  the  profit  on 
trading  account  of  this  South  American  undertaking 
was  only  £36,500  against  £85,600,  and  the  dividend, 
which  in  each  of  the  two  previous  years  was  15  per 
cent.,  has  had  to  be  passed.  The  Board  states  that 
the  volume  of  the  business  has  been  maintained,  but 
that  there  has  been  excessive  competition  among  the 
breweries  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which  resulted  in  reductions 
in  net  prices,  and  increased  establishment  and  working 
expenses.  The  results  are  disquieting,  particularly  to 
those  unfortunate  people  who  bought  in  1907,  when  the 
price  of  the  old  stock  touched  288^.  The  present  figure 
is  about  75.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Chairman  at  to¬ 
day’s  meeting  will  have  some  reassuring  words  for  the 
stockholders.  Weakness  has  again  occurred  in  the 
Canadian  group  of  South  American  electrical  com¬ 
panies.  The  report  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway, 
Light  and  Power  Company  was  issued  the  other  day. 
It  was  an  elegantly  got  up  production,  and  contained  a 
very  long  epistle  from  the  Chairman,  Dr.  F.  S.  Pear¬ 
son.  But  there  was  again  a  lamentable  absence  of  vital 
figures.  The  report  told  the  shareholders  that  the  net 
income  after  meeting  interest  and  other  loan  charges  left 
a  balance  of  $870,236.  This  is  equal  to  rather  more  than 
3  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  in  existence  at  December 
31  last,  and  rather  less  than  3  per  cent,  upon  the  present 
issued  capital.  For  1907,  the  surplus  shown,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  fixed  charges  then  ranking,  represented 
nearly  4  per  cent,  upon  the  stock.  But  in  respect 
of  either  year  no  dividend  has  been  paid,  and 
from  the  bald  way  in  which  the  accounts  are  presented, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  surpluses  were  really 
available  for  dividend  or  not.  Thanks  to  a  big  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expenses,  and  to  a  larger  amount  bought  in,  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  has  been  able,  despite 
a  reduction  of  Id.  per  1,000  in  its  charge  for  gas,  to 
rather  more  than  maintain  its  dividend.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  half-year  is  £4  13s.  4d.,  against  £4  10s.  8d. 
in  the  corresponding  period.  Among  Iron  and  Steel 
Companies  the  Normanby  Iron  Works  has  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  year,  the  trading  account  showing  a  profit 
of  only  £1,300  as  compared  with  £14,900.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  the  Ordinary  shares  got  2^  per  cent.,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  the  dividends  upon  both  the  Pre¬ 
ference  and  Ordinary  are  being  passed.  The  Directors 
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state  that  at  no  time  during  the  year  was  it  possible 
to  sell  pig-iron  and  purchase  the  iron-working  materials 
so  as  to  leave  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining. 

In  Truth  of  December  23  last  I  went  at  length 
into  the  position  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and 
Mining  Company,  a  concern  with  a  total  capital  of 
£1,500,000,  owning  a  large  coal  property  and  a  dock 
near  Tientsin,  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the 
attractive  character  of  the  Company’s  £1  Ordinary 
shares,  then  standing  at  2.  It  may  be  recollected  that 
the  Company  had  just  completed  the  modernising  of  its 
plant,  the  antiquated  gear  left  as  a  legacy  by  the 
Mandarins  having  been  replaced  by  an  electrical  wind¬ 
ing  and  pumping  plant.  The  new  machinery  cost 
altogether  a  sum  of  £250,000,  and  was  paid  for  out  of 
the  monies  set  aside  from  profits  during  a  period  of 
seven  years.  The  new  plant,  I  pointed  out,  would 
permit  of  a  further  reduction  in  mining  costs  and 
would  enable  the  Company  to  raise  its  output  from 
20,000  to  a  limit  of  40,000  tons  per  week.  It  is  accord¬ 
ingly  not  surprising  to  find  from  the  returns  subse¬ 
quently  published  that  the  Company  has,  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  The  last  period  for  which  accounts 
ha**'.}  been  presented  was  the  year  ended  February  29, 
1908,  during  which  time  the  sales  amounted  to  959,000 
tons.  The  report  for  the  twelve  months  to  February 
last  will  be  ready  in  about  the  third  week  in  October, 
delay  in  the  issue  of  the  accounts  being  unavoidable 
owing  to  the  time  taken  in  the  despatch  of  books  and 
communications  between  the  works  in  China  and  the 
London  office.  It  will  show  that  the  sales  amounted 
to  1,142,000  tons,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  upon 
the  previous  year,  while  I  may  mention  that  for  the 
first  twenty  weeks  of  the  current  financial  year  the  sales 
show  a  further  increase  upon  the  corresponding  period 
of  63,500  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.  The 
Company  for  each  of  the  years  1906-7  and  1907-8  paid 
dividends  of  15  per  cent,  (free  of  tax).  It  may  be 
that  the  Directors  will  be  content  in  October  to  main¬ 
tain  this  rate  in  respect  of  the  period  ended  February 
last,  but  there  is  reason  to  expect  an  increased  distribu¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  current  financial  year.  In  the 
circumstances  I  still  regard  the  shares  at  their  present 
price  of  2-g  as  a  promising  speculative  investment. 
The  yield  on  the  basis  of  a  15  per  cent,  dividend  is  just 
over  7  per  cent. 

The  Atlas  Banking  Corporation. 

There  were  some  interesting  references  to  the  Atlas 
Banking  Corporation,  the  Cosmopolitan  Financier ,  and 
Truth  Cautionary  List  during  the  hearing  of  an  action 
in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  last  week.  Mr.  Bertram 
Ronald  King,  managing  director  of  the  above-mentioned. 
Corporation,  was  sued  for  a  sum  of  £50,  which  he 
received  from  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  F.  A.  M.  Hedges,  in 
connection  with  a  deal  in  Egyptian  Oil  Trust  shares. 
In  this  deal  King  incurred  some  losses,  which  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  not  settled,  and  with  regard  to  the 
£50  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  plaintiff 
advanced  him  that  amount  simply  as  a  loan.  This  was 
the  plaintiff’s  case',  and  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
he  stated  that  he  was  told  by  the  defendant  that  the 
Cosmopolitan  Financier  (a  publication  run  in  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Atlas  Banking  Corporation)  “  would 
make  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  would  not  dare  to  show 
his  face  in  the  City  again.”  The  defendant,  who  con¬ 
tradicted  the  plaintiff’s  version  of  the  loan  transaction, 
was  cross-examined  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
Atlas  Banking  Corporation.  “He  would  not  agree  that 
this  institution  was  a  bucket-shop.  It  was,”  he  said, 

“  an  investment  bank.  There  had  been  some  deposit 
accounts  with  the  Atlas  Bank;  but — although  he  is  the 
managing  director- — he  could  not  say  whether  there 
were  any  at  the  present  time.”  One  of  the  directors 
was  a  Captain  Delyannis,  who  was  also  connected  with 
the  Cosmopolitan  Financier.  This  gentleman  styled 
himself  ‘  M.P.” ;  he  was,  said  King,  the  representative 
of  Corinth  in  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Captain 


Delyannis  is,  I  believe,  -a  relative  of  the  Mr.  Delyannisj 
otherwise  de  Lyann,’  whose  name  has  been  more  con¬ 
spicuously  associated  with  the  so-called  Bank  and  the 
C  osmopolitan  Financier.)  The  report  of  the  defendant’s 
cross-examination  in  the  Financial  Xeivs  continues  — 

The  witness  admitted  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  cautionary  pages  of  Truth  ;  but  that  was  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  took  no  notice.  (Laughter.)  He  was 
in  a  position  to  pay  the  differences  in  the  Egyptian  shares  if  he 
chose  to  do  so. 

J  hen  why  do  you  allow  your  cheques  to  float  about  the  country 
dishonoured?  I  have  any  reasons  for  that.  (Loud  laughter.) 
Continuing,  the  defendant  stated  that  .  .  .  he  did  not  know 
whether  there  were  any  outstanding  judgments  against  him.  Lie 
was  in  the  habit  of  paying  debts  very  often  before  he  was 
sued.  (Laughter.) 

At  the  close  of  the  defendant’s  evidence  the  jury  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds.  “  You  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  this  evidence?”  said  the  Common 
Serjeant;  “I  am  not  surprised.”  Judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  also  for 
the  plaintiff  on  a  counter-claim  by  the  defendant.  Com¬ 
ment  would  be  superfluous.  The  case  will  convey  its 
own  moral  to  everybody  concerned. 

Dissenting  from  Reconstructions. 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  correspondents  what  they 
should  do  if  they  object  to  joining  a  reconstruction,  and 
how  they  can  protect  their  interests.  Well,  the  simplest 
way  is  to  sell  the  shares  for  what  they  will  fetch  in  the 
open,  market,  since  one  will  usually  get  as  much  that 
way  as  by  formally  dissenting  from  the  reconstruction. 
If,  however,  that  is  not  feasible,  or  the  shareholder 
prefers  the  alternative  course,  then  his  position  is  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  circular,  which  Mr. 
Alfred  Moseley,  a  shareholder  in  the  Lomagunda  Com- 
pany,  has  issued  to  his  fellow  members :  — 

Although  hut  a  very  small  shareholder,  .1  attended  the  fate 
meeting  at  Salisbury  House  called  for  the  purpose  of  merging  this 
company  with  a  new  concern  to  be  called  “  The  Amalgamated 
Properties  of  Rhodesia,  Limited.”  I,  personally,  am  opposed  to 
these  continual  reconstructions  or  amalgamations  of  mining  pro¬ 
perties,  which,  so  far,  have  benefited  no  one  but  underwriters, 
promoters,  lawyers,  accountants,  and  directors.  Shareholders 
have  usually  been  the  losers  of  practically  the  whole  of  their 
capital.  My  object  in  sending  you  this  circular  is  to  Inform  you 
that  you  are  not  conipelled  to  exchange  your  present  shares  for  a 
piece  of  paper  which  may  prove  valueless  unless  you  are  so 
inclined,  but  that  you  are  entitled,  under  Section  192  of  the  Com¬ 
panies.  (Consolidation)  Act,  1906,  to  demand  to  he  paid  out  your 
share  of  the  assets  in  cash.  If  you  desire  to  take  this  course, "you 
must  not  vote  for  the  amalgamation  ;  and  if  you  have  already  sent 
your  proxy,  withdraw  it  at  once,  and  within  seven  days  of  the 
passing  of  the  confirmatory  resolution,  which  means  before  the 
5th  August,  write  to  the  liquidator  of  the  company  at  the  address 
of  the  company’s  offices  as  follows  :  — - 

“  Take  notice  that  I,  being  the  holder  of  .  shares  in  the 

Lomagunda  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  do  dissent  from  the  special 
resolutions  passed  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  in  the  above-named  company  and  held  at  Salisbury  House’, 
and  I  require  you  either  to  abstain  from  carrying  such  resolution 
into  effect  or  to  purchase  the  interest  held  by  me  in  the  said  -com¬ 
pany  at  the  price  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  provided  by 
Section  192  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 

The  above  notice  will  apply,  making  the  obvious  altera¬ 
tions,  to  almost  any  reconstruction  of  an  English 
registered  company.  The  essential  thing  for  a  dissen¬ 
tient  to  remember  is  that  he  must  not  vote  for  the 
reconstruction  and  then  change  his  mind  afterwards, 
while  he  also  loses  his  rights  if  he  fails  to  deposit  his 
notice  of  dissent  at  the  company’s  office  within  seven 
days  after  the  confirmatory  meeting. 

A  Straggler  of  ’95. 

A  correspondent  asks  me  to  publish  his  experience 
in  connection  with  a-  vanished  concern,  called  the 
Rand  Roodepoort  Gold  Mining  Co.,  as  a  warning  to 
others  who  may  be  tempted  to  put  their  hard-earned 
money  into  any  of  the  numerous  obscure  mines  which 
always  blossom  out  in  boom,  times.  The  Rand  Roode¬ 
poort  Co.  was  formed  in  the  height  of  the  famous 
Kaffir  boom  of  1895,  and  my  correspondent  was  induced 
by  a  newspaper  “  puff  ”  to  subscribe  for  a  few  shares. 
Towards  the  end  of  1895  he  received  an  optimistic 
typewritten  circular  from  the  secretary,  and  since  then 
he  declares  he  has  never  heard  another  word  as  to  his 
“  investment,”  while  repeated  letters  to  the  old  office 
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have  been  returned,  marked:  “  Gone  away.”  Well,  I  can 
carry  the  history  of  this  mushroom  concern  a  few  years 
further  than  my  correspondent,  but  with  no  comfort 
for  him.  I  find  that  early  in  1900  a  report  was  issued 
showing  that  the  company  had  only  £35  in  cash,  but 
£6,456  was  on  loan  and  £246  calls  were  in  arrears, 
against  which  creditors  ranked  for  £797.  Operations 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  resumed  after  the  war,  but 
the  concern  remained  in  the  reference  books  until  1906, 
when  the  directors  were  given  as  Messrs.  F.  •  S.  Guy 
and  W.  H.  D.  Tyler,  and  the  secretary  was  a  Mr.  George 
Harris,  2,  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C.  Since  then, 
however,  I  can  trace  nothing  of  the  concern.  What 
has  become  of  the  £6,000  on  loan  there  is  nothing  to 
show.  Company,  directors  and  all  have  folded  their 
tents  and  stolen  away,  not  even  to  be  traced  in  the 
pages  of  the  Post  Office  Directory,  while  it  would  take 
a  modern  Sairey  Gamp  to  trace  the  present  whereabouts 
of  “  George  Harris,”  the  secretary. 

“Vigil ant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
'misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stochs  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  mahe  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stochs  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  (one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stochs)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
cansing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Mines. 

Pilota. — 1.  Messrs.  F.  C.  Mathieson  and  Sons,  16,  Copthall 
Avenue,  E.O.,  publish  monthly  and  annual  “Mining  Handbooks  ” 
at  Is.  Id.  post  free,  giving  highest  and  lowest  prices,  dividends, 
etc.  2  and  3.  Rhodesia  Coppers  have  lock-up  possibilities,  but 
the  shares  are  distinctly  speculative.  Mariner. — 1  to  3.  I  have 
no  particulars  of  the  concerns.  Can  you  let  me  have  the  docu¬ 
ments?  4  and  5.  The  shares  might  go  to  £4  again  in  a  good 
(market,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  worth  that.  Quick-rich. — 
Wassaus  are  a  hopeful  lock-up,  oven  if  only  for  a  year.  Tuppeny. 
— Camp  Birds  are  a  fair  lock-up  speculation  on  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  a  new  Mexican  property.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  fife.  Mumps. — I  have  no  information  as  to  the  concern. 
Please  send  me  any  circular.  Meg. — You  could  make  better 
choices.  Old  Header. — 'Better  cut  your  losses  and  employ  the 
salvage  in  a  more  promising  direction. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Milton. — (An  excellent  investment  list,  and  suitable  for  your 
purpose.  Investor,  Belfast. — 1.  'No.  Better  keep  what  you  have. 
2.  It  would  be  invidious  on  my  part  to  make  such  a  reconi inenda- 
tion.  India. — A  mixed  lot.  I  should  in  any  case  sell  Nos.  1,  7,  and 
8.  The  others  might  be  held  for  the  present.  Anglia. — No.  1  is  a 
good  investment  to  give  the  required  yield.  I  do  not  care  for  the 
other,  and  should  prefer  the  Argentine  issue  to  either.  3.  With  both 
bonds  you  could  arrange  such  payment  through  your  broker. 
A.  C.  B. — As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  report  has  since  been 
published.  It  is  scarcely  an  encouraging  document,  but  you  might 
await  the  outcome  of  to-day’s  meeting  before  coming  to  a  decision. 

: Dubitans . — <1.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  touting  concern.  2. 
All  three  shares  are  hopeful  lock-ups,  the  best  being  Roodcpoort 
United.  Waterford  Tom. — 1.  An  excellent  holding.  2.  Possibly 
within  the  next  two  years.  3  and  4.  The  shares  you  name  are 
promising.  Lux.— I  by  no  means  advise  such  an  exchange.  The 
industrial  concern  is  not  particularly  strong,  and  the  transfer 
involves  a  distinctly  increased  risk.  Helvick. — 1.  Hold.  2. Keep 
it  until  the  property  is  transferred.  W.  F.  B.—l.  Better  sell. 
2.  These  shares  are  simply  a  gamble.  They  might  have  a  small 
rise  whenever  the  group  as  a  whole  becomes  active  again.  Venture. 
— 1,  2,  and  4.  No.  3.  Better  hold.  5.  Your  money  could  be 
employed  more  hopefully.  Lowestoft  Herring. — 1.  Do  not  touch 
Maybiossoms.  2.  A  sound  lock-up.  3.  Such  a  rise  may  occur, 
■but  I  would  not  care  to  buy  the  stock  on  the  prospect.  4.  Very 
speculative!  Crotchets. — You  might  divide  the  money  between 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preference 
and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  debenture  stock.  It  is  against  my  rule  to  recom¬ 
mend  firms.  If  you  do  not  know  of  a  Stock  Exchange  firm  you 
can  obtain  a  list  of  members  acting  as  brokers  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary.  Pon  Hazel. — The  following  should  be  a  suitable  selec¬ 


tion  under  the  terms  of  the  Trust.  But  the  yield  you  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  little  too  high  to  be  got  with  first  rate  security  in 
the  group.  The  average  yield  given  upon  the  fifteen  selections  is 
about  4{-  per  cent.  : — (Midland  Railway  Preferred  Ordinary,  Cen¬ 
tral  London  Four  per  Cent.  Preferred  Ordinary,  Amalgamated 
Press  Five  per  Cent.  Preference,  John  Barker  Four  per  Cent, 
debenture  stock,  Bovril  Four  and  Half  per  Cent,  debenture  stock, 
Bradford  Dyers  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock, 
Carlton  Hotel  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock, 
City  of  London  Peal  Property  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent,  debenture  stock,  Dick,  Kerr  and  Company  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent,  debentures,  (English  Sewing  Cotton 
Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock,  Gordon 
Hotels  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Perpetual  debenture 
stock,  Harrod’s  Stores  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference, 
Lyons  Five  per  Cent.  Preference,  Spratts’  Patent  Four  per  Cent, 
debentures,  and  Armstrong-Whitworth  Four  per  Cent,  debenture 
stock.  Siamese.— Not  a  bad  list,  and  for  the  present  you  might 
keep  them  all.  See  this  week’s  Egyptian  recommendations. 
Other  suitable  selections  would  be  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  United  River  Plata 
Telephone  Five  per  Cent.  Preference,  and  Globe  Telegraph  and 
Trust  Six  per  Cent.  Preference.  Meredith. — All  the  stocks  you 
have  selected  are  high-class  investments,  although  not  strict 
Trustee  securities.  If  the  sum  at  your  disposal  (he  large  enough 
you  might  spread  it  over  the  lot.  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  any  of  them,  but  if  you  are  restricted  to  a  few  I  should 
say  choose  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5  of  your  first  list,  and  Nos.  1,  4,  and 
5  of  the  second  list.  The  security  fer  the  various  issues  is  the 
taxable  and  rateable  values  of  the  areas  comprised  within  the 
provinces  or  cities.  Redemption  and  other  particulars  you  had 
better  get  your  own  broker  to  supply.  Treu  vnd  fest. — You 
might  select  City  of  Bombay  Improvements  Trust  Four  per  Cent, 
debentures,  Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent,  deben¬ 
ture  stock,  and  Merchants’  Trust  Four  per  cent,  preference  stock. 
The  Government  transfer  stamp  is  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  £100  of 
stock,  and  the  broker’s  commission  in  the  case  of  a  small  order 
like  this  would  probably  be  about  half  per  cent.,  besides  which 
there  would  be  the  usual  small  fees  charged  by  the  companies  for 
registration.  W.  N.  I. — They  are,  of  course,  a  speculative  half- 
dozen,  but  in  neither  instance  do  I  think  a  sale  is  warranted  at 
present  prices.  The  Boards  of  the  various  companies  are  reliable 
men,  and  by  waiting  you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  seeing  some 
recovery.  J.  S.  L. — Nos.  1-4  are  solid  investments  which  should 
be  held.  With  regard  to  5  and  6,  both  institutions  have  an 
excellent  record,  and  although  dividends  lately  have  declined, 
the  reductions  have  been  fully  allowed  for  in  the  quotations.  I 
would  not,  therefore,  part  with  tjie  shares  now.  With  regard  to 
vour  last  question,  I  would  suggest  Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railways 
Preference  and  Aboukir  ‘Ordinary.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Egyptian  land  companies  whose  shares  I  drew  attention 
to  on  June  23.  John  Blank. — 'City  of  Bombay  Improvements 
Trust,  Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent,  deben¬ 
ture  stock,  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  prefer¬ 
ence  stock  and  English  (Sewing  .Cotton  Four  per  Cent.  First- 
Mortgage  debenture  stock.  For  other  selections  see  reply  to 
“Don  Hazel.”  Bosebush. — 1.  These  shares  are  hopeful  lock-ups, 
but  may  further  sag  in  the  immediate  future.  2.  Should  have 
some  recovery  in  a  good  market.  3.  Speaking  generally, 
prices  seem  about  high  enough.  4.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend 
these  at.  over  100  per  cent,  premium.  6.  Hold.  Madras. — 1. 
Better  not  buy  more.  2.  These  shares  are  a.  fair  holding.  3-5. 
Keep  for  the  present.  6.  Merchants’  Trust  Four  per  Cent-.  Pre¬ 
ference  would  be  practically  safe.  Vulcan. — 1.  A  rather  specu¬ 
lative  holding,  but  should  go  higher  in  a  buoyant.  South  African 
market.  2.  Secure  a  moderate  profit  in  the  next  month  or  two 
before  the  winter  sets  in  on  the  field,  when  mining  work,  I  am 
told,  is  much  curtailed.  3.  A  solid  investment,  and  by  no  means 
dear  at  the  present  price. 

Miscellaneous. 

Gamp. — Both  sound  of  their  kind,  and  worth  holding. 
Agnostic. — I  do  not  understand  the  charge.  Stamp  and  fee  is 
paid  by  the  buyer.  Busticus. — 'Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt 
Ordinary,  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  and  Anglo-South  American. 
There  is  an  uncalled  liability  on  the  last  two.  Dunce.  1.  Holding 
the  stock  in  registered  form  is  safer.  2.  The  discount  was  at  the 
rate  of  2£  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  portion  of  the  year  upon 
certain  instalments.  The  amount  would  therefore  be  a  good 
deal  less  than  21,.  Dandy. — I  should  get  out  now.  Trustee. — 
Concerns  of  the  land  are  rather  beyond  my  province.  I  am  unable 
to  vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  company.  Novice. — It  is  apparently 
a  very  obscure  concern.  I  do  not  recall  having  heard  the  name 
before.  Vides  ne. — 'You  are  hound  to  pay  the  calls.  Cautious. — I 
do  not  recommend  it.  The  Post  -Office  Savings  Bank  is  the  proper 
channel  for  such  a  sum.  0.  W.  M. — In  the  circumstances  the 
course  recommended  in  the  circular  seems  the  best-  to  adopt. 
Bubber. — 1.  If  you  have  a  fair  profit  it  might  be  as  well  to  secure 
it.  2.  I  do  not  recommend  them  now.  3.  Not  at  present  levels. 
Hants. — You  might-  select  Nos.  1  and  3.  Hard  Hit. — Put  the 
money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Ccrves. — At  present  price 
I  would  hold  No.  1.  The  other  might  be  sold.  Yellow 
Ochre. — The  two  companies  appear  to  have  fairly  good 
prospects,  and  as  a  speculation  you  might  buy  tome  of 
the  shares.  Thanks  for  the  letter.  Greyhound. — A  sound  concern 
which  has  made  steady  progress  since  its  inception.  Induced. — 
It  is  questionable  whether  you  will  gain  anvthing  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  refusing  to  deposit  the  bonds.  Thanks  for  your  offer 
of  the  report,  but  I  have  a  copy  already.  G.  L.  Fin. — The  com¬ 
pany  appears  to  be  a  sound  one.  It  has  struck  a  lean  patch 
along  with  other  companies  of  the  class,  but  the  shares  with  the 
large  amount  of  arrears  attaching  to  them  ought  to  be  held. 
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By  the  way,  the  highest  last  year  according  to  my  record  was 
76.  S hrewsbury.- — The  company  is  not  one  which  sends  its 
accounts  to  the  Press.  Certainly  if  the  diyidend  were  duly  ratified 
by  the  shareholders  it  was  a  strange  action  on  the  Board’s  part 
to  divert  the  money  to  another  object.  If  you  do  not  hear 
econ  from  the  company,  better  write  them  again.  P.  A. — Thanks. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


Multiple  Benefit  Policies — Tue  Eagle — Discrimination 
Between  Policy-holders — Rate-cutting  by  the  Old 
Equitable. 

INASMUCH  as  a  great  many  people  when  effecting 
assurance  have  little  or  no  notion  what  their  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  there 
is  much  that  is  attractive  about  policies  which  guaran¬ 
tee  a  variety  of  options  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  number  of 
years.  I  have  lately  received  from  the  Eagle  Insurance 
Company  an  attractive  leaflet  about  policies  of  this  sort. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  non-participating  endow¬ 
ment  assurances,  and  premium  rates  are  quoted  for  the 
payment  of  £1,000  at  certain  ages— namely,  fifty,  fifty- 
five,  sixty,  and  sixty-five,  or  at  death  if  previous.  Illus¬ 
trating  the  policies  by  the  rates  for  a  man  aged  thirty 
at  entry,  the  annual  premiums  are  £43  7s.  6d.  for  poli¬ 
cies  maturing  at  age  fifty  or  previous  death;  for  age 
fifty-five  £34  Os.,  lOd. ;  £28  5s.  Od.  if  payable  at  sixty, 

and  £24  16s.  8d%  when  the  policy  matures  at  sixty-five. 
So  far  the  contract  is  perfectly  ordinary  and  well  known. 
When,  however,  the  man  reaches  the  age  at  which  the 
policy  beccunes  payable,  say  age  sixty,  he  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  as  to  what  he  had  better  do  with  the 
money :  the  chances  are.  that  he  cannot  judge  thirty 
years  previously  how  he  will  want  to  make  use  of  it. 
The  Eagle  and  other  life  offices  which  issue  somewhat 
similar  policies,  give  him  a  number  of  options,  among 
which  he  can  choose  when  he  knows  precisely  which 
will  suit  his  circumstances  best.  The  first  option  is  to 
draw  £1,000  in  cash ;  the  second  option,  assuming  the 
policy  to  mature  at  age  sixty,  is  to  draw  £390  in  cash 
and  have  £1,000  paid  to  his  estate  at  his  death ;  the 
third  option  is  to  draw  no  money  at  age  sixty,  and  have 
£1,640  paid  at  his  death.  The  second  and  third  of 
these  options  are  contingent  upon  his  being  in  good 
health  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty:  subject  to 
this  proviso,  the  policy  is  at  the  option  of  the  assured 
either  endowment  assurance  or  limited  payment  whole 
life  assurance,  with  a  guaranteed  bonus  at  the  end  of 
a  fixed  period,  which  bonus  can  be  taken  either  in 
cash  or  as  an  addition  to  the  sum  assured. 

There  are  yet  other  alternatives.  A  male  on  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty  can,  if  he  likes,  instead  of  drawing 
£1,000  in  cash,  arrange  to  receive  £90  16s.  8d.  so 
long  as  he  lives.  Presumably  this  annuity  is  payable 
annually,  since  the  terms  are  more  favourable  than  the 
present  rates  of  the  Eagle  for  annuities  payable  half- 
yearly..  It  is  something  to  get  a  definite  guarantee  that 
annuities  which  may  commence  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence,  and  perhaps  continue  for  twenty  to  thirty  years 
thereafter,  will  be  obtainable  on  these  terms.  It  is  a 
case  of  heads  I  win,  tails  the  life  office  loses.  If  in  a 
distant  future  the  terms  to  annuitants  gre  more  favour¬ 
able  than  now,  the  man  can  draw  his  £1,000  in  cash 
and  buy  the  annuity  at  the  then  current  rates  from  the 
Eagle  or  elsewhere.  In  the  perhaps  more  probable 
event  of  future  terms  for  annuitants  being  worse  than 
now,  the  Eagle  has  to  stand  to  its  present  guarantee. 

The  fifth  option  provides  for  part  of  the  money  being 
drawn  in  cash,  namely,  in  the  case  of  males  £450,  and 
the  balance  of  the  benefit  being  taken  in  the  form  of 
the  reduced  annuity  of  £50  a  year.  If  this  option  does 
not  exactly  suit  the  circumstances  when  age  sixty  is 
reached,  a  man  can  exercise  a  sixth  option,  and  take  ah 
annuity  of  £50,  leaving  £740  to  be  paid  at  his  death 
whenever  it  happens.  In  this  case  evidence  of  good 
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health  is  not  required,  because  what  the  company  would 
lose  by  having  to  pay  the  £740  at  death  abnormally 
soon,  it  would  gain  by  having  to  pay  the  annuity  for 
an  unexpectedly  short  time. 

These  options  add  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the 
policies.  If  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  the  man  is 
in  robust  health  and  either  in  the  Eagle  at  that 
time,  or  in  some  other  office,  can  use  his  £1,000 
as  a  single  premium  to  pay  for  life  assurance  for  a 
larger  sum  than  the  option  provides,  he  can  draw  his 
cash  and  do  this,  just  as  he  can  draw  his  cash  and 
buy  an  annuity,  if  annuity  terms  are  more  favourable 
then  than  now.  He  cannot  lose,  and  he  may  gain,  so 
that  the  options  are  distinctly  attractive. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  these  policies 
of  the  Eagle,  since  other  offices  have  long  issued  con¬ 
tracts  of  a  somewhat  similar  character.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  commented  on  these  policies 
before,  and  some  of  my  readers  may  be  glad  to  have 
their  attention  called  to  a  system  which  gives  them 
options  that  may  prove  a  source  of  considerable  gain. 

I  confess  I  used  this  particular  leaflet  as  a  text 
because  I  like  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company,  and  my 
reason  for  liking  it  is  an  excellent  one.  Quite  a  long 
time  ago  the  affairs  of  the  Eagle  were  not  wholly 
flourishing,  and  it  put  its  house  in  order  in  a  parti¬ 
cularly  thorough-going  fashion.  I  remember  explaining 
at  the  time  that  it  had  emphasised  various  weak  points 
that  then  existed,  and  more  or  less  hidden  (except  from 
the  eyes  of  the  expert),  sundry  strong  points;  this 
way  of  dealing  with  things  is  unusual,  and  gave  rise 
in  my  mind  to  a  well  justified  belief  in  the  management 
of  the  company,  which  has  been  maintained  by  its 
subsequent  proceedings.  It  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  offices  which  is  more  than  a  century  old,  and  in 
certain  directions  it  offers  facilities  and  advantages  to 
policy-holders  which  few  other  companies  provide. 

The  Old  Equitable  Society,  of  all  life  offices  in 
the  world,  has  taken  a  step  which  though  not  new, 
raises  a  curious  question,  the  answer  to  which  I  am 
not  by  any  means  prepared  to  give  in  a  very  positive 
fashion.  •  It  has  issued  a  “  Table  of  Specially  Reduced 
Rates  of  Premium,  applicable  only  to  assurances  of 
not  less  than  £1,000  effected  by  owners  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties.”  These 
policies  are  non-participating  whole-life  assurances.  A 
man  of  thirty  pays  £17  17s.  a  year  for  the  assurance 
of  £1,000  at  death,  while  the  Society’s  ordinary  prospec¬ 
tus  rate  for  the  same  policy  is  £20  0s.  lOd.  At 
age  forty  the  reduced  rates  and  the  usual  rates  are 
£24  12s.  and  £27  5s.  respectively.  It  is  not  apparent 
whether  the  Equitable  is  prepared  to  issue  participating 
policies  at  premiums  lower  than  the  ordinary  when 
the  sum  assured  is  £1,000  and  upwards.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  idea  of  making 
a  reduction  on  taking  a  quantity,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  on  the  whole  there  is  more  to  be  said  against 
it.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  policy  for  a  large 
amount  can  be  issued  quite  safely  at  a  lower  rate  of 
premium  than  is  charged  for  the  assurance  of  a  smaller 
sum.  A  wealthy  man,  especially  when  taking  his  policy 
for  estate  duty  purposes,  is  reasonably  sure  to  keep  his 
policy  in  force  as  long  as  he  lives,  to  pay  premiums 
promptly,  be  a  “good  life,”  possibly  introduces  valuable 
connections,  and  generally  be  an  exceptionally  satis¬ 
factory  policy-holder,  the  cost  of  whose  assurance- 
all  things  considered — is  likely  to  be  less  than  the 
average. 

There  has  long  been  in  existence  a  practice  which 
I  have  always  considered  reprehensible,  and  which  I 
have  sometimes  hoped  was  limited  to  only  a  few  offices, 
of  quoting  rates  of  premium  below  those  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  either  in  competition  with  other  offices  or 
for  policies  of  large  amounts.  Sometimes  rates  have  been 
cut  unblushingly,  and  more  often  the  cutting  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  thin  pretence  that  the  policy-holder  is  an 
agent  of  the  company,  and  therefore  entitled  to  com¬ 
mission  on  his  own  policy.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
vexed  question  with  the  real  working  agents,  who  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  unfair  and  altogether  wrong  to  pay  the  man 
who  does  no  work  the  same  commission  as  a  man  who 
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does  work  and  gets  his  living  by  introducing  insurance 
proposals.  The  Equitable  Society  employs  no  agents 
and  pays  no  commission,  but  in  some  ways  I  see  very 
little  difference  between  assuring  a  man.  for  £1,000  at 
a  lower  rate  than  a  man  who  assures  for  £500,  and 
paying  commission  in  special  cases.  'The  fundamental 
fact  is  that  one  policy-holder  obtains  his  life  assurance 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  his  fellow-members,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  associated  with  him  in  mutual 
co-operation,  and,  as  I  have  hitherto  thought,  on  equal 
terms.  The  quality  of  the  mutuality,  so  to  speak,  goes 
by  the  board  altogether  when  one  man  pays  lower  rates 
of  premium  than  another. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  prohibit  “  dis¬ 
crimination  between  policy-holders, ”  and  carry  the 
restriction  so  far  as  to  make  it  illegal  for  even  the 
officials  of  life  offices  to  draw  commission  on  their  own 
policies.  Discrimination  between  policy-holders  may 
be  right,  as  the  Old  Equitable  thinks,  or  may  be  wrong, 
as  the  legislature  of  New  York  thinks;  but  I  must 
confess  to  feeling  that  it  is  bad  for  life  assurance,  as 
a  whole,  if  the  prospectus  rates  of  premium  are  to  be 
cut  down  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  classes  of 
policy-holders.  The  same  reasoning  that  entitles 
assurance  for  £1,000  to  be  given  at  a  lower  rate  than 
assurance  for  £500,  suggests  a  lower  rate  of  premium 
for  £5,000  than  for  £1,000.  What  I  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  evil  of  cutting  rates  to  an  astute 
individual  who  goes  the  round  of  the  offices  putting 
his  proposal  for  life  assurance  up  to  auction,  so  to 
speak,  looks  like  becoming  a  good  deal  worse  even 
than  it  is.  There  are  life  offices  who  are  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  bid  better  terms  than  their  prospectus  rates, 
not  only  for  without-profit,  but  for  with-profit  policies. 
T  do  not  know,  but  should  like  to  know,  whether  the 
Old  Equitable  Society  is  prepared  to  discriminate  in 
the  matter  of  participating  policy-holders  also ;  if  it  is 
I  am  afraid  we  must  learn  anew  the  theory  of  mutual 
life  assurance,  which  was  taught  originally  by  the  Old 
Equitable  in  its  early  days.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  me  that  discrimination  between  non-participating 
policy-holders  is  undesirable,  and  that  discrimination 
between  participating  policy-holders  is  even  worse. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
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F.2)..  Parley — National  Mutual  of  Australasia,  Norwich  Union, 
Marine  and  General.  Constant  Reader.— (  1)  The  policy  is  a  good 
one,  if  it  suits  you.  The  company  is  quite  sound.  (2)  Either  of 
the  other  companies  you  mention  would  be  better.  (3)  The 
Scottish  Widow  is  the  better  for  most  policies,  but  not  for  all. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 
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The  African  and  European  Investment  Company, 

Limited. 

(Incorporated  in  Transvaal.) 

Report  of  the  Directors. 

To  be  submitted  at  the  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company,  to  be  held  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  Lewis  and  Marks 
Building,  Johannesburg,  on  Friday,  the  20th  day  of  August,  1909, 
at  twelve  o’clock  noon. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Fourth  Annual  Report  and 
the  Audited  Statements  of  Account  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
the  31st  December,  1908. 

CAPITAL. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  remains  unchanged ;  1,538,592  shares 
of  ill  each  being  issued  out  of  an  authorised  Capital  of  421,700,000. 

LANDED  PROPERTY. 

The  land  holding  of  the  Company  as  at  the  31st  December,  1908, 
sthnds  at  476,087  morgen,  equal  to  1,007,638  English  acres/  The 
difference  in  area — an  increase  of  629  morgen— between  this  fio-urb 
and  that  given  in  the  last  Annual  Report  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  farm  has  been  surveyed  and  its  exaet  area  defined,  and  several 
other  farms  in  which  your  Company  held  undivided  interests  have 
been  divided.  Only  one  farm  now  remains  unsurveyed. 

In  addition  to  the  freehold  land  mentioned  above,  you  are 
the  virtual  owners  of  119,133  morgen  413  square  roods  of  land 
equivalent  to  252,146  English  acres,  in  the  Vry burg  and  Maf  eking 
Districts  of  British  Bechuanaland,  registered  as  the  Bechuanaland, 


Farms,  Limited,  so  that  the  total  area  of  your  land  holding  is 
1,259,784  English  acres. 

Satisfactory  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  settlement  of 
the  land  of  your  Company.  Nearly  all  the  farms  suitable  for 
White  occupation  are  now  let  to  satisfactory  tenants,  and  the 
revenues  derived  from  rentals  are  increasing  yearly  and  will 
continue  to  increase. 

Energetic  measures  have  been  and  continue  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony  to  exterminate  stock  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  export  of  agricultural 
products.  The  mealie-growing  and  stock-raising  industries  are 
now  on  a  stable  basis,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  Transvaal  the  outlook  for  the  farming  community 
is  much  brighter. 

The  settlement  of  farmers  on  so  large  an  area  of  the  Company’s 
estate  has  not  only  the  direct  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
income  derived  from  rentals,  but  has  a  more  important  and  far- 
reaching  result.  The  tilling  of  the  soil  naturally  leads  to  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  geological  formation  of  a  farm,  and  this 
has,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  mineral-bearing 
lodes,  which,  in  the  absence  of  agricultural  operations,  would 
have  remained  undiscovered.  The  land  owned  by  your  Company 
is  very  widely  distributed,  and,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
selected  for  its  mineral  possibilities,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  important  discoveries  will  be  made  on  some  of 
them  which  will  justify  development  as  mining  propositions. 

The  prospecting  and  mining  work  carried  out  by  the  Company 
during  the  year  on  the  farms  Snymansdrift,  Palmietfontein,  and 
Zandrivier  has  disclosed  no  fresh  feature  of  interest.  Your 
Directors  considered  that  the  ore  bodies  developed  on  these  pro¬ 
perties  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  undertaking  of 
more  extensive  work,  and  the  mines  have  now  been  let  on  tribute, 
the  lessees  paying  the  Company  a  royalty  on  the  gold  produced. 

SHARE  INTERESTS  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

The  severe  market  depression  in  South  African  shares  which 
existed  at  the  date  of  the  last  Report  was  succeeded,  towards  the 
end  of  the  financial  year,  by  a  revival  of  public  confidence  and  a 
considerable  appreciation  in  quotations,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  depreciation  on  your  Company’s  securities  from 
41300,828  10s.  9d.,  as  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet  at  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1907,  to  41233,684  3s.  lid.,  as  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet  now 
issued.  Since  the  31st  December  last  the  Company  has  entered 
into  several  important  transactions,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
transactions  and  of  the  further  general  improvement  which  has 
taken  jilace  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  your  Directors  are 
pleased  to  report  that  a  valuation  of  your  shares  and  interests  at 
the  market  quotations  of  to-day  would  show  that  the  depreciation 
referred  to  in  the  Balance  Sheet  has  been  very  largely  reduced. 

East  Rand  Mining  Estates,  Limited. — The  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  a  strong  revival  of  public  confidence  in  the  far  east 
Rand  as  a  result  of  the  satisfactory  developments  obtained  by 
companies  working  in  this  neighbourhood.  Your  Compauy  has 
a  substantial  holding  in  the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates,  Limited, 
whose  properties — Grootvlei  and  Palmietkuil — adjoin  the  Welge- 
dacht  and  Geduld  farms,  and  as  the  existence  of  the  Main  Reef 
has  already  been  proved  by  boreholes  over  the  larger  portion  of 
tlie  Company’s  area,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  successful 
development  results  on  these  properties. 

With  the  object  of  assisting  the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  to 
finance  its  subsidiary  undertakings  your  Directors  have  recently 
guaranteed  an  issue  of  50,000  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  shares 
at  30s.  per  share,  receiving  as  consideration  for  such  guarantee  a 
commission  of  Is.  per  share  and  the  option  over  a  further  50,000 
share's  at  35s.  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  Your  Directors 
consider  this  transaction  is  likely  to  be  a  very  profitable  one  for 
the  Conqpany  in  view  of  the  predominating  interest  held  by  the 
East  Rand  Mining  Estates  in  the  far  eastern  Rand,  there  being 
every  indication  that  during  the  next  few  years  the  most  active 
and  important  mining  developments  in  the  Transvaal  will  be 
centred  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  being  now  provided  with  funds 
will  be  in  a  position  if  required  to  render  financial  assistance  to 
its  subsidiaries.  When  tlie  ojition  over  the  reserve  shares  ia 
exercised  the  East  Rand  Mining  Estates  will  have  in  hand  a  sum 
of  over  42200,000  for  working  capital. 

Vereentging  Estates,  Limited. — Tlie  prospects  of  this  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  your  Company  holds  a  substantial  share  interest, 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year.  A  supplemental 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Victoria  Falls  and 
Transvaal  Power  Company  whereby  the  establishment  of  a  30,000 
h.-p.  station  on  the  property  is  provided  for,  the  Yereeniging 
Estates  having  arranged  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  supply  of 
coal  to  them.  The  Company  will,  moreover,  largely  benefit  by 
the  establishment  of  other  industries  on  the  property,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  cheap  power  and  ample  supplies  of  coal  and  water 
rendering  the  estate  the  most  economically  attractive  position  in 
tlie  Transvaal  for  the  purpose. 

Roberts  Victor  Diamonds,  Limited. — The  returns  of  diamonds 
from  this  mine  have  maintained  a  high  standard  ;  230,052  loads 
of  ground  having  been  washed  during  1908,  yielding  89,779]  carats 
of  diamonds,  equal  to  39  carats  per  100  loads.  Since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  washing  operations  in  July,  1906,  until  the  31st 
December,  1908,  a  total  of  511,982  loads  of  ground  have  yielded 
242,994!  carats  of  diamonds,  an  average  of  47 '4  carats  per  100 
loads.  For  the  six  months  ending  30th  June  last  the  washings 
have  given  a  return  of  67,837  carats  from  144,419  loads  washed, 
an  average  of  46  9  carats  per  100  loads. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Roberts  Victor  Diamonds,  Limited, 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  STAR. 


THE  people  who  write  Utopias,  whether  Sir  Thomas 
More,  William  Morris,  or  the  lesser  fry  who  try 
their  hands  at  this  fascinating  occupation,  generally 
locate  the  land  of  Nowhere  in  some  other  place  or  some 
other  age  than  their  own.  Now  and  again  some  pla.net  or 
distant  star  is  made  the  scene  of  their  ideal  worlds,  or 
the  message  of  how  terrestrial  affairs  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  is  brought  to  us  from  some  other  world  than 
ours.  This  procedure  is  not  ineffective.  It  is  so 
infallibly  true  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  that 
most  of  us  fail  to  recognise  the  attractiveness  and  won¬ 
derfulness  of  things  as  they  are.  Each  of  us  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree  deserves  to  be  described  as 

The  idiot  who  praises  with  enthusiastic  tone 

Every  century  but  this,  and  every  country  but  his  own. 

and,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  are  continually  striving 
for  shadows  and  losing  the  substance  in  the  process. 

We  English  are  an  unimaginative  race,  and  yet 
imagination  is  among  the  greatest  of  great  things,  and 
is  pre-eminently  the  discoverer  of  truth.  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  essays,  wrote  of  the 
necessity  of  imagination  in  science,  explaining  that 
imagination  was  as  essential  to  discoveries  in  science  as 
to  the  production  of  great  poems  and  pictures.  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  something  unsubstantial  and  unverifiable,  but 
at  its  best  is  the  faculty  for  seeing  wider  and  bigger 
views  of  things  as  they  really  are.  It  is  the  power  which 
enables  us  to  recognise  greatness,  beauty,  and  utility 
in  the  familiar  things  of  everyday  life,  and  in  doing  this 
shows  us  a  greater  greatness  and  a  truer  truth  in  things 
commonplace  than  we  recognise  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Communication  with  other  Worlds. 

It  helps  us  somewhat  sometimes  to  look  at  things  we 
think  we  know  from  an  outside  standpoint.  Those 
writers  are  artistically  true  who  sketch  this  mundane 
world  from  the  view-point  of  the  planets  or  the  stars, 
or  of  Martians,  who,  by  one  device  or  another,  find  their 
way  from  Mars  to  Earth.  Let  us  for  the  moment  adopt 
this  artifice  of  authors  of  Utopias,  and  suppose  that 
upon  the  Earth  insurance  had  never  been  heard  of ; 
that  in  one  fanciful  way  or  another  communication  had 
been  established  with  the  stars,  and  that  thence  we 
terrestrial  mortals  had  learnt  for  the  first  time  of  the 
methods  and  the  possibilities  of  the  insurance  system. 

I  will  at  once  confess  that  this  attitude  is  somewhat  of 
a  play  upon  words,  because  I  want*  to  show  in  some 
detail  what  assurance  can  do,  and  to  illustrate  its  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  concrete  example  of  the  Star  Life  Office. 
In  doing  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
depart* from  the  principle  of  looking  at  the  subject  as  if 
it  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  and  thus  trying  to 
get  rid  of  that  negative,  paralysing,  truth-dimming  atti¬ 
tude  which  makes  us  think  of  things  we  know  as  being 
dull  and  uninteresting,  when  in  fact  they  are  fascinating 
and  attractive. 

A  favourite  suggestion  for  opening  up  communication 
with  other  celestial  bodies  has  been  to  display  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  powerful  lights  (bon¬ 
fires  in  times  gone  by  and  searchlights  in  modern  times) 
the  47th  Proposition  of  the  Eirst  Book  of  Euclid, 
whereby  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  two  shorter  sides,  of  a  right-angle  triangle  equal 
the  square  on  the  longest  side.  It  is  supposed  that  if 
intelligent  beings  exist  in  other  spheres  "they  must  be 
aware  of  this  facu,  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  seeing  this 
proposition  signalled  to  them  from  the  earth,  they 
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and  thus  open  up  communication.  When  it  is  not  very 
obvious  how  this  interplanetary  intercourse  is  to  be 
earned  out  in  detail,  it  is  as  well  to  skip  particulars,  and 
assume  that  it  has  been  done ;  this  is  a  quite  apuroved 
method  among  imaginative  writers.  I  will  adopt  it 
therefore  and  take  it  for  granted  that  free  communica¬ 
tion  is  established  with  the  bright  Star  with  which  I  am 
more  particularly  concerned  at  the  present  time. 

The  Matter  or  the  Manner  of  the  Message  'l 

I  do  not  care  m  the  least  whether  the  messages 
are  regarded  as  coming  by  means  of  bon-fires  geometric¬ 
ally  arranged,  or  by  a  process  of  highly  developed 
wireless  telegraphy.  If  messages  actually  did  come  in 
some  such  ways  as  these,  I  suppose  that  most  of  us 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  attribute  to  them  excep¬ 
tional  importance.  Of  course,  the  sensible  thing  to 
do  is  to  pay  careful  attention  to  an  interesting  and 
valuable  message,  however  it  comes,  and  to  fgnore 
foolish  or  unimportant  communications,  however  sent 
10  LS'  £  JJoubtless  rt  Would  be  very  wonderful  to  cret 
a  bonfire,  or  wireless,  message  from  the  stars:  but 
properly  considered  writing  and  printing  are  just  as 
striking  methods  of  communication  and  just  as  wonder¬ 
ful  a  development  of  big  consequences  out  of  small 
beginnings  as  anything  else  we  can  imagine.  Any 
method  of  communication,  whether  from,  Londoner  to 
Londoner,  from  Australian  to  Englishman,  from 
Martian  to  Earthite,  is,  or  would  be,  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  the  important  thing  is  the  nature  of  the 
communication,  not  the  process  of  communication. 

.  we  are'  sbort-sighted,  unimaginative  people  ;  so 

m  the  hope  of  making  the  message  of  the  Star  more 
eilectiye,  I  will  for  the  moment  continue  the  fiction 
tUa.„  it  has  been  communicated  through  inter-stellar 
space  m  some  conveniently  undefined  fashion,  and  that 
it  is  a  message  never  heard  before. 


The  Call  of  the  Silent  Visitor. 

The  Star  having  looked  upon  a  strange  thing  called 
Humanity,  finds  that  there,  comes  to  men  and  women 
an  imperious  personality  called  Death,  and  when 
Death  calls  the  people  have  to  go,  whether  they  will 
or  not.  He  calls  quite  indiscriminately,  sometimes  to 
the  young,  and  then  to  the  old;  sometimes  suddenly 
ana  sometimes  slowly.  And  none  knows  when  or  how  the 
call  of  Death  will  reach  him.  The  Star  says  :  “  I  have 
observed  the  ways  of  Death,  and  while  I  can  tell 
nothing  about  his  coming  to  individuals  I  have  found 
out  that  there  is  some  method  in  his  calling  and  that 
he  claims  a  certain  number  of  each  age  each  year  •  I 
have  learnt,  too,  that  much  more  often  than  not  poverty 
and  the  loss  of  money  result  to  survivors  who  are 
related  to,  or  connected  with,  those  who  are  called 
by  Death;  I  have  found  out  a  way  by  which  the 
financial  consequences  of  these  visits  of  Death  can  be 
avoided,  and  I  can  show  how  many  people,  by  joining 
together,  can  attain  to  certainty  so  far  as  money  is 
concerned,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
the  Silent  Visitor  whose  coming  is  unheralded  and 
whose  call  must  be  obeyed 

If,  says  the  Star,  many  of  you  who  have  lived  on 
the  Earth  for  close  on  thirty  years  will  join  together 
under  my  guidance  and  pay  18s.  9d.  each,  there  will  be 
£100  available  for  the  family  of  each  of  you  who  dies 
within  one  year.  Or,  if  these  same  people  choose 
to  pay  19s.  8d.  a  year  for  five  years,  or  £1  Is.  Id. 
annually  for  ten  years,  then  at  their  death  within  these 
periods  there  will  be  £100  available  for  the  estates  of 
each  of  those  who  die.  Thus  protection  is  provided 
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for  those  who  would  lose  through  the  call  of  Death ; 
and  if  those  who  agree  to  pay  for  one  year,  or  for  five 
years,  or  for  ten  should  live  out  these  terms  no  part 
of  what  they  have  paid  will  be  returned  to  them 
because  their  money  has  been  used  to  buy  protection, 
and  the  protection  is  well  worth  what  it  costs.” 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  another  strange  power, 
sometimes  useful,  sometimes  harmful  to  man,  partially 
controllable  and  not  so  powerful  as  Death,  and  his 
name  is  Fire.  He,  too,  comes  unexpectedly  in  unknown 
ways  and  inflicts  financial  loss  on  men  and  women,  who 
have  learnt  that  by  combining  together  they  can  pro¬ 
vide,  by  small  regular  payments,  the  average  cost  of 
the  harmfulness  of  fire  in  such  cases  as  their  own. 
People  who  thus  join  together  for  protection  against 
fire  recognise  that  the  goods  of  those  unfortunate  ones 
who  meet  with  fire  are  partly  paid  for  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  those  more  lucky  individuals  who  suffer  no 
inconvenience.  The  fortunate  ones  do  not  turn  round 
and  say,  “We  have  had  no  fire,  give  us  back  our 
money,”  because  they  know  that  they  have  bought  pro¬ 
tection  and  that  this  protection  was  well  worth  buying 
for  what  it  cost. 

In  some  measure  it  can  be  understood  how  it  is  that 
people  who  protect  those  dependent  upon  them  against 
loss:  through  the  call  of  Death  become  confused  in  their 
minds  about  the  value  of  protection.  A  policy  of  fire 
insurance  says  that  money  will  be  paid  if — and  only  if 
— a  fire  happens;  but  under  life  assurance  policies, 
which  give  protection  against  loss  through  death,  it  is 
certain  that  money  must  be  paid  at  some  time  or  other, 
.since,  while  fire  comes  only  to  some,  death,  sooner  or 
later,  calls  all. 

How  the  Monet  Goes. 

For  this  reason  the  money  paid  for  life  assurance 
has  to  be  used  for  two,  and  indeed  for  three,  different 
purposes.  One  part  of  each  yearly  or  half-yearly  con¬ 
tribution.  which  is  usually  called  the  premium,  has  to 
pay  for  the  protection  of  which  I  have  been  talking. 
Another  part  has  to  be  set  aside  and  be  saved  up ;  while 
a  third  part  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  enabling 
people  to  join  together  for  their  common  good.  Now 
the  first  part,  as  I  have  explained,  can  be  bought  with¬ 
out  the  second  part,  or  savings.  Those  who  pay  18s.  9d. 
for  one  year  will  have  £100  paid  to  their  estate  if — and 
only  if — Death  calls  within  one  year ;  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  under  policies  of  this  kind  any  money  will 
be  paid  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  fund.  The 
families  of  those  few  who  die  will  receive  money ;  the 
great  majority  who  survive  the  term  receive  no  money, 
but  they  receive  money’s  worth  because  they  have 
protection. 

It  is  also  possible  to  buy  the  second  of  the  two  bene¬ 
fits  talked  of  without  the  first.  People  can,  if  they  like, 
go  to  a  savings  bank  or  join  with  others  in  a  life  office 
and  pay  about  £2  a  year  for  thirty  years  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  receiving  £100  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years. 
Unless  they  keep  on  paying  for  the  full  thirty  years  the 
whole  of  the  £100  will  not  he  paid  to  them ;  they  can 
at  any  time  draw  out  the  money  they  have  paid  into 
this  fund  and  some  more  besides,  because  the  money 
has  all  the  time  been  earning  what  is  called  interest, 
and  the  sums  paid  grow  greater  by  earning  interest  and 
interest  upon  the  interest.  A  transaction  of  this  kind 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  call  of  Death ;  the 
money  is  saved  and  accumulated,  and  is  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  those  who  join  with  others  to  husband  their 
money  in  this  way  :  Savings  banks  and  like  offices,  which 
all  act  like  savings  hanks,  are  greatly  helpful  to 
humanity,  and  enable  men  and  women  to  achieve  great 
results  by  joining  together,  which  they  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  separately. 

Those  who  understand  that  money  can  be  paid  for 
protection  against  loss  through  the  call  by  Death,  and 
that  this  protection  can  be  bought  by  itself,  and  who 
further  understand  that  money  can  be  put  aside  and 
saved  profitably,  and  that  this  process  also  can  be 
carried  out  by  itself,  will  see  that  still  greater  advan¬ 
tages  result  from,  doing  these  two  things  together,  which 
is  what  is  done  when  a,  life  assurance  policy  is  taken. 
Those  who  learn  these  truths  will  understand  many 


things  about  life  assurance  which  until  these  facts  are 
learnt  are  often  obscure. 

Protection  and  Savings  in  Varying  Proportions. 

The  message  of  the  Star  tells  that  between  the  two 
extremes,  where  all  is  paid  for  protection  and  nothing  is 
saved,  and  where  all  is  paid  for  savings  and  no  protec¬ 
tion  is  bought,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  stages,  or  different  kinds  of  policies,  under 
which  protection  and  savings  are  mixed  together  in 
varying  proportions.  For  some  men  a  large  proportion 
of  protection  is  the  wisest  course  and  the  greatest  good, 
while  for  others  it  is  more  prudent  and  beneficial  to 
devote  a  larger  sum  to  the  purpose  of  savings,  or  invest¬ 
ment,  and  a  smaller  proportion  to  protection. 

Death  calls  old  men  much  more  frequently  than  young 
men,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  greater  among  old  men  than  young  men, 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  old  men  is  greater  than  for  young.  Under 
nearly  all  forms  of  life  policies,  which  are  a  combination 
of  protection  and  of  savings,  the  amount  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  grows  gradually  less  as  the  amount  saved  increases, 
until  ultimately  the  whole  sum  payable  under  the  policy 
may  have  been  accumulated  out  of  savings,  and  no  part  of 
the  annual  contributions  has  to  be  applied  for  protection 
purposes.  If  the  policy  is  for  £1,000,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sum  of  £1,000  must  be  accumulated  out  of  savings 
before  the  payments  for  protection  cease.  Nov/,  young 
men  will,  on  the  average,  live  for  a  great  many  years, 
while  old  men,  on  the  average,  will  only  live  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  years,  and  to  save  up  £1,000  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  means  putting  by  a  much  larger  sum  each  year 
than  needs  to  be  saved  when  there  are  many  years  avail¬ 
able  in  which  to  save  up  the  £1,000.  Hence  there  are 
two  reasons  why  people  have  to  pay  larger  contributions 
to  the  common  fund — that  is  to  say,  higher  premiums — - 
when  they  are  old  than  when  they  are  young.  The  cost 
of  protection  is  greater,  and  the  amount  that  has  to  be 
saved  is  larger,  because  there  is  a  shorter  time  in  which 
to  save  up. 

Whole  Life  Policies. 

Of  all  the  usual  kinds  of  life  policies,  the  one  which 
embodies  the  largest  amount  of  protection  is  what  is 
called  whole  life  assurance,  under  which  the  sum  assured 
by  the  policy  is  paid  at  death,  whenever  it  happens,  and 
premiums  have  to  be  paid  throughout  the  whole  of  life. 

The  Star  Life  Office  is  merely  the  machinery  by  means 
of  which  a  lot  of  individuals  combine  together  for  their 
common  good.  This  machinery  enables  individuals  to 
do  two  things  which  they  could  not  accomplish  single- 
handed  :  they  can  earn  compound  interest  upon  their 
savings,  and,  still  more,  they  can  obtain  protection. 
It  is  of  importance  to  see  how  much  they  have  to  pay 
at  different  ages  and  under  different  kinds  of  policies 
for  these  two  benefits. 

The  man  who  is  aged  thirty  next  birthday  can  pay 
£20  2s.  6d.  a  year  to  the  Star  Life  Office,  and  so  secure 
the  payment  of  £1,000  to  his  estate  whenever  he  dies, 
provided  that  he  keeps  on  paying  £20  2s.  6d.  a  year 
so  long  as  he  live's.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  if 
a  man  paid  18s.  9d.  his  estate  would  receive  £100  if  he 
died  within  one  year,  so  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
£9  7s.  6d.  in  order  that  his  estate  might  receive  £1,000 
in  the  event  of  his  death  within  twelve  months.  If  h9 
pays  £20  2s.  6d.  a  year  as  a  premium,  he  does  not  obtain 
jjrotection  for  the  full  £1,000,  because  some  part  of  his 
£20  2s.  6d.  is  used  as  savings ;  in  this  particular  case 
£10  17s.  is  used  as  savings  and  £9  5s.  6d.  is  used  to  buy 
protection,  the  two  items  together  making  up  the 
£20  2s.  6d.  which  he  pays.  The  amount  of  the  protection 
for  which  he  pays  is  not  £1,000,  but  £989  3s.,  which, 
together  with  the  £10  17s.  of  savings,  makes  up  the 
£1,000  secured  by  the  policy.  This  £10  17s.  earns 
interest  at,  say,  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  amounts 
to  about  7s.  fid. ;  so  that  his  savings  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  come  to  £11  4s.  fid.  At  age  thirty-one  the 
commercial  value  of  protection  is  £9  12s.  6d.  for  £1,000, 
instead  of  £9  7s.  6d.  at  age  thirty,  and  out  of  his  second 
payment  of  £20  2s.  6d.  he  pays  £9  3s.  4d.  for  protection, 
and  £10  19s.  2d.  is  added  to  the  savings  from  the  first 
year.  The  amount  of  his  protection,  therefore,  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  second  year  is  £977  16s.  4d.,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  sum  and  the  £1,000  assured  under 
the  policy  is  £22  3s.  8d.,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
£10  17s.  saved  up  during  the  first  year,  the  interest  of 
7s.  6d.  earned  in  the  first  year,  and  of  £10  19s.  2d. 
saved  during  the  second  year.  In  this  way  the  process 
goes  on  year  after  year,  the  amount  of  the  protection 
getting  less  as  the  savings  are  accumulated  at  compound 
interest,  the  rate  of  protection  getting  more  as  the  per¬ 
son  assured  grows  older,  and  the  total  cost  of  protection 
which  has  to  be  paid  each  year  out  of  the  premium  of 
£20  2s.  6d.  not  varying  very  greatly  until  after  a  long 
time  has  elapsed.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  policy 
that  is  taken,  and  the  age  at  which  the  assurance  is 
effected,  how'  the  proportions  of  the  premiums  under  a 
whole  life  policy  are  distributed  for  the  twTo  purposes 
of  savings  and  protection. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  giving  these  figures  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  third  purpose  to  which  the 
premiums  paid  for  life  assurance  have  to  be  applied, 
namely,  the  expenses  of  management  of  the  common 
fund,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Star  Life  Office.  In 
putting  down  the  cost  of  protection  as  £9  7s.  6d.  for 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  £1,000  in  the  event  of 
death  within  one  year,  and  calling  this  the  commercial 
value  of  the  protection,  a  very  small  allowance  has  been 
made  for  expenses ;  but  otherwise  it  has  been  assumed 
that  no  expenses  are  incurred.  From  certain  points  of 
view  it  is  just  as  well  to  leave  the  question  of  expenses 
out  of  account,  because  policy-holders  often  like  to  know 
what  net  return  they  obtain  upon  their  money  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid,  and  wThen  the  matter  is  pro¬ 
perly  looked  at  and  the  cost  of  insurance  protection  is 
taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that  this  net  return,  after 
paying  expenses  of  management,  compares  very  favour¬ 
ably  indeed  with  investments  of  other  kinds,  such  as 
stocks,  or  shares,  or  mortgages.  So  for  the  present 
nothing  will  be  said  about  the  expenses  of  management, 
because  the  important  thing  for  a  policy-holder  is  the 
net  return  which  he  obtains  for  his  money. 

More  Savings  and  Less  Protection. 

It  may  be  that  a  man  wants  to  make  sure  that  £1,000 
will  be  paid  to  his  estate  whenever  he  dies,  but  may 
not  want  to  pay  premiums  as  long  as  he  lives.  In  this 
case  he  can  take  a  policy,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
premiums,  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years; 
nat  trally  the  amount  of  each  premium,  when  they  are 
limited  in  number,  has  to  be  larger.  If  it  is  arranged 
to  pay  premiums  for  twenty  years,  and  the  man  sur¬ 
vives  the  twenty  years,  he  has  to  make  no  further  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  common  fund,  but  the  sum  assured  is 
paid  to  his  estate  at  his  death.  Of  course,  if  he  dies 
before  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  no  more  premiums 
have  to  be  paid. 

In  comparing  one  kind  of  policy  with  another  it  makes 
things  more  clear  to  take  an  uniform  premium  of  £100 
a  year.  Restating  the  figures  given  above  for  the  whole 
life  policy,  it  may  be  said  that  at  age  thirty  an  annual 
premium  of  £100  assures  £4,969  at  death ;  that  £46  is 
paid  for  protection  ;  that  £54  is  saved  ;  that  the  amount 
of  the  protection  is  £4,915 ;  and  that  the  interest 
earned  in  the  first  year  is  about  £1  17s.  In  the  second 
year  £45  11s.  is  paid  for  protection,  and  £54  9s.  is 
added  to  the  previous  savings,  while  the  amount  of  the 
protection  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  is  about 
£4,858. 

Now  if  a  man  agrees  to  pay  £100  a  year  for  twenty 
years  only,  commencing  at  age  thirty,  the  sum  assured 
is  only  £3,470  in  place  of  £4,969.  The  consequence  is 
that  under  this  policy  he  is  buying  protection  during 
the  first  year  for  only  £3,402,  instead  of  for  £4,915.  At 
the  same  rate  as  before  this  protection  uses  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  £100  which  he  paid  as  premium, 
taking  only  £32  for  this  purpose  instead  of  £46,  and 
leaving  £68  for  savings  instead  of  only  £54.  In  the 
course  of  years  it  is  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  the  savings  average  something  like 
£50,  or  something  like  £65. 

Now  take  a  third  case,  and  suppose  that  a  man  of 
thirty  is  again  naving  an  annual  contribution  of  £100 


a  year  to  the  common  fund,  but  arranges  to  have  the 
sum  assured  paid  to  himself  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
if  he  lives,  or  to  his  estate  should  he  die  within  the 
twenty  years.  In  this  case  the  policy  assures  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  £2,270;  the  amount  used  to  pay  for  protection 
is  *21,  the  amount  saved  is  £79,  and  the  amount  of  the 
protection  is  £2,191.  We  thus  have  these  three  sets  of 
figures  for  whole-life  policies,  for  policies  payable  at 
death  subject  to  premiums  for  twenty  years  at  the  most, 
and  xor  twenty-year  endowment  assurance  :  — 


20  year 

Whole 

20 

Endowment 

life. 

payments. 

assurance. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Premium  . 

....  100  . 

.  100  .. 

....  100 

Protection . 

46  .... 

32  ., 

21 

Savings . 

54  .... 

68  . 

79 

Amount  of  Protection 

...  4,915  . 

..  3,402  .. 

.  2,191 

Sum  assured . 

.  4,959  .... 

..  3,470  ., 

.  2,270 

These  are  the  figures 

during  the  first  year  : 

for  a  policy 

effected  at  age  thirty. 

The  following  short 

table  gives 

the  corresponding  figures  for  similar  policies 

commenced 

at  age  forty  :  — 

20  year 

Whole 

20 

Endowment 

life 

payments. 

assurance. 

& 

£ 

£ 

Premium  . 

.  100  .... 

..  100  ., 

.  100 

Protection . 

35  . 

27 

Savings . 

55  .... 

:.  65  .. 

73 

Amount  of  Protection 

...  3,595  . 

..  2,735  ., 

.  2,087 

Sum  assured  . 

..  2,800  . 

.  2,160 

These  figures  are  very  instructive,  and  serve  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  real  character  of  different  kinds  of 
policies.  A  man  with  others  dependent  upon  him 
and  without  any  capital,  is  likely,  to  find  that  a  form  of 
life  assurance  involving  a  large  amount  of  protection 
is  the  best  for  him  to  take,  while  if  he  has  little  or  no 
responsibility  to  others,  or  an  independent  estate,  he 
may  wisely  choose  a  form  of  policy  in  which  the  savings 
or  investment  element  is  predominant  and  the  protection 
feature  subordinate. 

With  or  Without  Profits? 

Most  life  policies  can  be  taken  either  with  or  without 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  life  office,  and  the 
figures  given  above  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  participating  and  non-participating 
assurances.  The  whole  system  of  profits,  or  bonuses, 
on  life  policies  had  its  origin  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
cost  of  life  assurance,  especially  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  early  mortality  tables  did  not  give  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  rate  of  mortality  about  assured  lives. 
For  the  sake  of  safety  the  annual  premiums,  or  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  common  fund,  were  made  larger  than,  in 
the  light  of  experience,  was  really  necessary.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  this  common  fund  accumulated  to  an 
amount  that  was  in  excess  of  anything  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  required  for  meeting  the  claims  under  the 
policies  as  they  arose.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  this  surplus  money,  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  give  this  surplus,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  the  policy-holders.  Thus  the  whole 
system  of  bonuses  originated.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
very  clumsy  arrangement,  and  tends  to  make  life  assur¬ 
ance  exceedingly  complicated,  when  it  might  be  very 
simple.  Modern  knowledge  of  mortality  is  much  more 
exact  than  anything  that  was  known  in  the  early  days 
of  life  assurance,  and  consequently  it  is  possible  to  tell 
beforehand,  within  narrow  limits,  what  the  actual  cost 
of  life  assurance  of  different  kinds  will  be,  and  to  charge 
a  rate  of  premium  that  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
actual  cost.  In  this  way  low  premiums  for  non-profit 
policies  have  been  arrived  at,  and  people  can  buy 
just  what  they  want,  without  paying  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium  for  some  years  and  having  the  extra  paid  back 
again  to  them  in  the  form  of  bonuses. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  average  man  to  know 
what  kind  of  policy  it  is  best  for  him  to  take,  but  the 
problem  becomes  still  more  difficult  when  he  has  to 
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Moreover,  bonuses  are  a  frequent  source  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  A  man  takes  a  with-profit  policy,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  rate  of  bonus  declared  in  the  past 
will  be  continued  in  the  future  ;  but  owing  to  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  securities,  or  to  some  other  cause,  which  is 
frequently  beyond  the  control  of  the  managers  of  the  life 
office,  future  bonuses  are  declared  at  a  lower  rate  than 
prevailed  in  the  past,  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that 
the  rate  of  bonus  increases  if  it  has  been  good  in  years 
gone  by.  Hence  there  is  little  chance  of  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  from  an  increase  in  the  profits,  a  considerable 
chance  of  disappointment,  and  a  great  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  complexity  about  the  original  choice  if  with- 
profit  assurance  is  decided  upon. 

One  reason  that  makes  a  great  many  people  choose  a 
with-profit  policy  rather  than  a  without-profit  policy  is 
that  they  forget  the  value  of  insurance  protection.  The 
premiums  for  non-participating  assurance  are  less  than 
the  premiums  for  with-profit  policies.  In  other  words,  the 
same  amount  paid  as  an  annual  policy  will  buy  a  much 
larger  non-participating  policy  than  participating.  In 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  difference  is  that 
under  a  with-profit  policy  less  is  paid  for  protection  and 
more  is  devoted  to  savings  than  under  non-participating 
assurance,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  what  a  man  needs 
most  is  protection  rather  than  savings,  in  which  case 
a  non-profit  policy  is  the 'better  for  him. 

Alternatives  in  the  Star.  Life  Office. 

The  Star  Life  Office,  like  nearly  all  other  assurance 
societies,  gives  people  either  with-profit  or  without-profit 
policies,  whichever  they  choose.  If  a  man  selects  a 
policjr  that  shares  in  the  profits,  commences  his  assur¬ 
ance  at  age  thirty,  and  pays  a  premium  of  £100  a  year, 
the  sum  assured  is  £4,100  under  ordinary  whole  life 
policies,  the  amount  of  protection  is  £4,038,  the  sum 
saved  out  of  the  first  annual  premium  is  £62,  and  the 
amount  devoted  to  paying  for  protection  is  £38.  A 
reference  to  the  first  table  given  above  will  show  that 
under  a  non-profit  policy  the  sum  assured  is  £869  more 
tnan  under  the  with-profit  policy,  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tection  is  £877  more,  the  cost  of  protection  is  £8  more, 
and  tne  amount  saved  out  of  the  first  premium  is  £8  less 
The  real  problem  for  the  person  contemplating  assur¬ 
ance  is  whether  he  wants  protection  or  savings  to  be 
the  more  characteristic  feature  of  his  assurance ;  and 
probably  for  the  majority  of  people  protection  is  more 
essential  than  savings. 

The  question  is  generally  looked  at  in  a  very  short- 
siglited  way.  A  man  says  :  I  pay  £100  a  year  for  thirty 
years,  by  which  time  I  have  paid  £3,000,  which,  with 
compound  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounts 
£4,900.  If  I  die  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  my 
estate  receives  only  £4,969  under  a  non-profit  policy, 
which  is  not  very  much  more  than  a  3  per  cent,  invest¬ 
ment.  He  may  even  say  that  the  average  duration  of 
life  of  a  man  of  thirty  is  a  further  thirty-five  years,  in 
which  case  £100  a  year  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest 
would  amount  to  £6,228,  and  the  policy,  if  he  dies  then, 
will  still  yield  only  £4,969  to  his  estate,  in  return  for  a 
cash  outlay  of  £3,500.  He  looks  at  a  with-profit  policy 
and  sees  that  if  he  dies  after  thirty  years  his  estate  will 
receive  £5,494  in  return  for  his  thirty  payments  of 
£100  a  year,  instead  of  £4,969  under  the  non-profit 
policy,  and  thinks  the  former  is  the  better.  This  is  a 
wrong  way  of  looking  at  things ;  through  the  whole  of 
those  thirty  years  he  has  had  a  great  deal  more  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  non-profit  than  under  the  with-profit 
policy.  His  savings  or  investments,  which  alone  he 
ought  to  reckon  as  being  accumulated  at  compound 
interest,  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £50  a  year 
in  the  one  case  and  of  £60  a  year  under  the  with-profit 
policy,  and  the  actual  return  upon  his  savings  is  but 
little  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  non-profit  assur¬ 
ance  gives  him  more  protection  and  saves  a  smaller 
proportion  of  his  money,  while  the  participating  assur¬ 
ance  supplies  him  with  less  protection,  and  saves  a 
larger  proportion  of  each  annual  premium.  These 
facts  can  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  for  with-profit 
policies  in  the  Star  Life  Office,  which  it  will  be  well  to 
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compare  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  non-profit 
policies  given  above  :  — 


Age  30  at  entry. 

Premium  . 

Protection . 

Whole 

life. 

& 

100  .. 

20 

payments 

£ 

....  100  ... 
27  ... 

20  year 
Endowment 
assurance. 

-P 

iT.o 

is 

Savings . 

62 

73 

82 

Amount  of  Protection  . 

..  4,018  ... 

...  2,917  ... 

...  1,932 

Sum  assured  . 

.  4,100  ... 

...  2,990  ... 

...  2,020 

Age  40  at  entry. 

Whole 

lif-. 

£ 

•20 

payments. 

£ 

2) year 
Endowment 
assurance. 
£ 

Premium  . . 

100 

100  ... 

100 

Protection  . 

38  ... 

29  ... 

o*> 

Savings . 

Amount  of  Protection  .. 

62.  ... 

.  3,018  ... 

71 

...  2,359  .... 

.77 

...  1,843 

Sum  assured  . 

.  3,080  ... 

...  2,430  ... 

...  1,890 

A  man  may  say  quite  rationally  that  he  will  do  better 
under  a  with-profit  policy  if  he  lives  long,  and  that  the 
non-profit  policy  will  be  the  better  investment  if  he  dies 
soon ;  but  then  he  ought  not  to  say  that  the  non-profit 
policy  turns  out  badly  if  he  lives  long.  Insurance  pro¬ 
tection  costs  money,  the  non-participating  policy  gives 
him  a  much  larger  amount  of  insurance  protection,  and 
if  he  would  judge  the  facts  rightly  he  must  take  this 
cost  of  protection  into  account.  Under  practically  all 
forms  of  life  assurance  the  policy-holder  obtains  pro¬ 
tection,  and  part  of  each  contribution  to  the  common 
fund  is  accumulated,  savings  bank  fashion,  at  compound 
interest.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  rate  of 
interest  actually  earned  upon  his  savings,  whether  he 
takes  with-profit  or  without-profit  policies,  whether  he 
takes  whole-life  assurance,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
premiums  as  long  as  he  lives,  or  policies  under  which 
the  sum  assured  is  payable  at  death  and  subject  to  a 
limited  number  of  premiums,  or  whether  he  takes 
endowment  assurance.  The  main  features  of  all  these 
different  kinds  of  policies  are  that,  according  to  their 
nature,  the  proportion  of  the  payments  devoted  to 
protection  purposes  and  investment  purposes  differ. 
The  task  of  the  sensible  man  is  to  choose  a  policy  that 
involves  that  relation  between  protection  and  savings 
which  suits  his  particular  circumstances  best. 

Creating  an  Immediate  Estate. 

It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  value  of 
insurance  protection,  in  which  connection  life  assur¬ 
ance  policies  are  absolutely  unique.  A  man  who  has 
others  dependent  upon  him,  but  who  has  no  capital  to 
leave  them  at  his  death,  can  make  sure,  if  his  age  is 
thirty  that  they  will  have  £5,000  immediately  after 
his  death  even  though  he  has  paid  to  the  Star  Life 
Office  only  £100  as  the  first  annual  premium  on  a 
policy.  In  no  other  way  whatever  is  it  possible  to 
make  absolutely  certain  and  substantial  provision  for 
dependents  in  the  event  of  the  premature  death  of 
the  income-earner.  Could  we  have  in  Utopian  fashion 
a  revelation  from  the  planets  or  the  stars,  which  told 
us  that  a  man  who  paid  £  1 0 O1  to-day  and  died  to¬ 
morrow  would  secure  £5,000  for  his  family  we  should, 
had  we  never  heard  of  life  assurance,  flout  the  notion 
of  this  as  an  impossible  absurdity.  The  comment  of  the 
ordinary  man  could  such  a  statement  come  to  him  as 
a  fresh  idea,  would  be-,  “the  thing  is  too  good  to  be 
true."  “  It  is  the  fantastic  scheme  of  some  wild 
dreamer."  “  It  is  a  preposterous  fraud  that  no  sane 
man  would  credit,"  or  other  comment  of  similar  charac¬ 
ter.  .  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sober,  prosaic  matter  of  fact 
within  the  experience  of  every  life  office  many,  times 
a  year  and  is  known  to  be  true  and  possible  by  every 
individual  in  a  civilised  community.  Protection^  of  this 
kind  means  the  immediate  creation  of  a  substantial 
estate,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  families  of  most  men  who  are  earning  an 
income. 

Death  Duty  Policies. 

Policies  such  as  whole  life  assurance  without  profits 
ai e  normally  best  for  people  with  small  incomes.  For 
certain  purposes,  and  in  certain  ways,  they  are  also 
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best  for  wealthy  people  whose  estates  under  existing 
financial  arrangements  are  subject  to  heavy  death 
duties  for  which  it  is  advisable  to  make  provision  at 
the  smallest  possible  annual  cost.  Under  this  year’s 
Budget  a  man  whose  estate  is  worth  anything  from 
£150,000  to  £200,000  has  to  provide  for  an  estate  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  of  this  value.  Suppose  the  estate  to 
be  worth  £180,000,  the  duty  payable  at  his  death  is 
£18,000 ;  this  sum  can  be  provided  by  a  policy  in  the 
Star  which  would  cost  £362  a  year  if  the  man’s  age 
is  thirty ;  £493  if  the  man’s  age  is  forty,  or  £710  a 
year  at  age  fifty.  These  are  big  amounts,  but  then 
the  £18,000'  of  estate  duty  is  also1  a  big  amount,  and 
the  amount  of  this  estate  duty  if  invested  at  3^  per 
cent,  interest  would  yield  the  man’s  descendants  £630 
a  year  in  perpetuity.  Thus  a  man  of  thirty,  by  paying 
£362  a  year  as  long  as  he  lives,  saves  his  descendants 
through  all  future  time  the'  loss  of  £630'  a  year.  In 
other  words,  he  pays  £100'  a  year  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  order  to  save  his  descendants  £174 
a  year  for  ever.  The  man  of  forty,  by  paying  £100  a 
}  ear  so  long  as  he  lives,  saves  those  who  come  after 
him  through  all  future  time  £128  a  year  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  man  of  fifty  paying  £100  a  year  for  the 
relatively  few  years  which  remain  to  him  avoids  the 
perpetual  burden  upon  his  estate  of  £89  a  year. 

The  Benefit  of  Income  Tax. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  burdens  for  the  future  are 
avoided  by  a  smaller  outlay  than  this  £100  a  year,  since 
the  income-tax  regulations  provide  that  up  to  one-sixth 
of  a  man  s  income  the  premiums  paid  for  life  assurance 
can  be  deducted  from  the  amount  upon  which  income 
tax  has  to  be  paid.  This  means  that  an  annual  pre 
mium  of  £100  paid  to  a  life  office  involves  a  net  outlay 
of  only  £94  3s.  4d.  a  year  if  the  whole  of  a  man’s 
income  is  derived  from  investments,  and  subject  to  tax 
at  the  unearned  rate  of  Is.  2d.  in  t]ie  £.  If  his  income 
is  earned,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  tax  at  9d.  in 
the  £,  a  payment  of  £100  a  year  to  a  life  office  implies 
a  net  outlay  of  £96  5s.  a  year,  since  £3  15s.  is  allowed 
for  rebate  of  income  tax.  For  £94  or  £96,  as  the  case 
may  be,  he  obtains  £100  worth  of  benefit. 

However  much  people  may  dislike  a  high  rate  of 
income  tax,  it  at  least  has  this  remarkable  effect :  that 
it  makes  life  assurance  compare  much  more  favourably 
than  it  otherwise  would  with  investments  in  stocks  or 
shares.  Even  apart  from  the  benefit  of  income  tax,  life 
assurance  yields  a  good  rate  of  interest  when  the  value 
of  insurance  protection  is  taken  into  account ;  but  the 
income-tax  regulations  improve  the  comparison  with 
other  investments  in  two  ways  :  they  make  life  assur¬ 
ance  better  and  other  investments  wTorse.  Because  of 
income  tax,  shares  which  yield  a  nominal  return  of 
£4  per  cent,  actually  yield  only  £3  15s.  4d.  per  cent., 
since  4s.  8d.  has  to  be  paid  for  income  tax  when  the 
tax  is  Is.  2d.  in  the  £.  The  regulations  also  make  life 
assurance  better,  since  a  man  obtains  £100  worth  of 
benefit  for  a  net  outlay  of  £96  5s.  if  his  income  is  earned 
and  subject  to  tax  at  9d.  in  the  £,  or  for  £94  3s.  4d.  if 
his  income  is  unearned  and  subject  to  tax  at  Is.  2d. 
in  the  £. 

Co-operation  in  Investment. 

Life  assurance  regarded  as  an  investment  presents 
another  striking  feature  of  a  most  beneficial  kind  :  the 
individual  who  buys  stocks  or  shares  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  find  that  their  capital  value  depreciates,  and 
when  they  come  to  be  realised  they  fail  to  fetch  as  much 
as  he  paid  for  them.  This  is  a  very  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  of  many  of  the  best  securities  in  recent  years. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  how  this  trouble  is  avoided  by 
co-operating  with  others  for  investment  purposes.  A 
life  office  like  the  Star,  which  is  the  machinery  by  means 
of  which  individuals  can  combine  in  order  to  obtain  good 
investments,  is  never  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
securities  at  times  when  market  prices  are  unfavourable. 
It  is  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  hold  on  until 
prices  recover.  From  time  to  time,  when  a  life  office 
makes  a  valuation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  write  down 
the  values  of  securities  if  market  prices  are  low  at  the 
time.  Quite  probably  the  securities  thus  written  down 
in  capital  value  yield  the  same  income  as  they  did 


before,  and  as  there  is  no  need  to  sell  them  their  value 
practically  remains  what  it  was,  and  is  very  likely  to 
increase  in  future  years.  Thus  there  is  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  for  this  loss  to  be  apparent  and  not  real,  and 
though  it  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  moment,  it  may 
have  no  permanent  ill-effects  upon  the  funds  of  the 
policy-holders.  An  individual  investor,  who  may  have 
to  realise  securities  when  prices  are  against  him,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  low 
market  value  and  buy  securities  on  favourable  terms. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  market  he  cannot  realise  existing 
securities  in  order  to  buy  others,  and  consequently  good 
opportunities  for  investment  pass  by.  The  co-operative 
investors— namely,  the  policy-holders  of  a  life  office— 
continually  having  money  to  purchase  new  securities 
with,  can  buy  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and,  never 
being  compelled  to  sell,  do  not  lose  by  realisation  at 
inopportune  times.  A  life  office  is  thus  able  to  buy  first- 
class  securities,  yielding  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  the 
price  paid  for  them,  and  likely  to  make  still  further 
profits  by  increasing  in  capital  value  later  on.  With 
large  sums  of  money  to  handle,  the  best  advice  and 
judgment  are  available  for  investment  purposes,  and  all 
these  advantages,  unobtainable  by  individuals  acting 
alone,  come  within  their  reach  when  they  join  with 
others  in  the  Star  Life  Assurance  Society.  That  co¬ 
operation  which  makes  protection  possible  also  secures 
a  safety  and  lucrativeness  in  the  matter  of  investment 
not  otherwise  obtainable. 

Incomes  for  Women. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  object  of 
taking  a  life  policy  is  to  provide  some  capital  either  for 
dependents  or  for  the  policy-holder  himself  in  his  old 
age,  and  that  then,  at  any  rate,  the  problem  of  how  to 
invest  it  safely  and  profitably  will  arise.  A  man  may 
realise  that  he  has  not  wholly  fulfilled  his  purpose  in 
taking  a  policy  if  he  leaves  his  widow  a  sum  of  money 
vdiich  she  may  possibly  lose  altogether  or  invest  badly. 
“The  message  from  the  Star”  tells  him  how  to  sur¬ 
mount  this  difficulty.  The  Life  Office,  in  consideration 
of  a  small  extra  premium,  will  guarantee  to  pay  6  per 
cent,  upon  the  sum  assured  for  ten  years  after  death, 
and  will  thereafter  pay  the  full  capital  sum.  This  is 
one  way  of  definitely  securing  a  substantial  income  for 
dependents. 

A  similar  arrangement  can'  be  made  for  the  policy¬ 
holder’s  own  old  age.  If  he  has  a  policy  for  £1,000, 
payable  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  or  at  his 
death  if  it  occurs  before,  he  can,  on  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty,  draw  £50  a  year,  or  5  per  cent,  upon  his  capital, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  when  he  dies  the  full  £1,000 
will  be  paid  to  his  estate.  Such  contracts  give  provision 
for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death  and  secure  an 
old-age  pension  for  himself. 

Except  in  the  case  of  misers,  the  object  of  getting 
capital  is  to  secure  income,  and  there  comes  a  time  to 
some  men  and  many  women  when  it  is  important  to  use 
their  capital  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  income  so 
long  as  they  live.  Once  again  the  Star  Life  Office  comes 
to  the  rescue  by  providing  an  annuity  for  life.  A  policy¬ 
holder  may  die  and  leave  a  widow  or  a  child  who  alone 
has  to  be  considered,  in  which  case  no  better  use  can 
be  made  of  the  assurance  money  or  other  capital  than 
to  buy  an  annuity,  thus  obtaining  the  largest  possible 
income  so  long  as  the  beneficiary  lives.  By  doing  this  ■ 
the  fullest  benefit  is  derived  from  the  capital.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  annuitant  spends  the  whole  of  the 
capital  during  her  or  his  lifetime,  and  this  can  be  done 
with  perfect  safety,  since  the  Life  Office  guarantees  a 
fixed  income  paid  punctually,  however  long  the 
annuitant  may  live.  * 

The  problem  for  many  women  is  to  find  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  an  annuity  or  old  age  pension.  It 
may  be  out  of  the  question  to  find  a  large  capital  sum,  ’’ 
and  yet  be  quite  within  the  power  of  male  relations 
or  of  women  workers  to  provide  an  income  by  paying 
small  amounts  each  year.  A  payment  of  £1  18s.  9d. 
a  quarter  from  age  25  to  age  55  will  definitely  secure 
£25  a  year  for  a  woman  from  age  55  until  death.  Here 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  way  of  providing,  an  income 
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when  it  is  sure  to  be  needed*  accompanied  by  a  variety 
of  other  beneficial  conditions.  Even  if  it  is  originally 
proposed  to  commence  the  annuity  at  age  55  and 
ill-health  or  other  circumstances  make  it  desirable  to 
commence  the  receipt  of  the  annuity  sooner,  a  smaller 
income  commencing  at  an  earlier  age  can  be  drawn ; 
or  the  policy  can  be  surrendered  for  a  lump  sum  in 
cash.  The  Star  Life  Office  has  made  a  new  departure 
in  providing  that  in  the  event  of  marriage  the  whole 
of  the  sums  paid  in,  with  interest  in  addition,  will  be 
returned  if  desired.  The  attractiveness  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  obvious  to  every  one.  Should  death  occur 
before  the  annuity  commences,  the  whole  of  the 
premiums  paid  would  be  returned  by  the  Life  Office 
to  the  estate  of  the  policy-holder  . 

No  Premiums  During  Illness. 

Thus,  in  every  sort  and  kind  of  way  life  assurance 
comes  in  to  make  financial  matters  safe  and  profitable 
and  comfortable.  Under  most  policies  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs  that  the  policy¬ 
holder  should  pay  premiums  regularly  either  so  long 
as  he  lives  or  for  a  fixed  period ;  this,  for  some  people, 
is  the  only  doubtful  element  in  the  transaction.  Every¬ 
thing  may  be  plain  sailing  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
health,  but  if  illness  comes  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  pay  the  premiums.  All  policies  acquire  a  surrender 
value,  upon  the  security  of  wThieh  money  can  be 
borrowed,  and  in  this  way  the  premiums  can  be  paid; 
this,  however,  would  be  no  good  if  the  policy-holder 
became  permanently  incapacitated,  though  it  is  a  most 
useful  provision  when  it  is  found  impossible  to  provide 
the  premiums  in  any  other  way.  What  is  called  “  The 
Protected  Policy  ”  is  a  much  more  effective  method 
of  making  sure  of  the  assurance.  If  the  policy-holder 
becomes  wholly  incapacitated  either  by  accident  or  bodily 
or  mental  disorder  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months,  the  Society  remits  the  premiums  so  long  as 
his  incapacity  lasts.  Quite  properly  this  privilege  ceases 
on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  and  this  plan  is  appropriate 
only  to  policies — either  limited  payment  life  or  endow¬ 
ment  assurance — under  which  the  payment  of  premiums 
ceases  not  later  than  age  65. 

House  Purchase  and  Life  Assurance. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  well-selected 
life  assurance  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  in  itself,  but  facilitates  the  making  of  good  in¬ 
vestments  of  other  kinds.  It  is  a  trite  saying1  that 
“  money  makes  money,”  but  the  trouble  with  a  lot  of 
people  is  to  find  the  money  with  which  to  make  other 
money.  In  certain  circumstances  the  Star  Life  Office 
provides  the  wherewithal  for  doing  this.  These  remarks 
apply  especially  and  particularly  to  sound  and  wholly 
satisfactory  methods  of  enabling  people  to  buy  the 
houses  in  which  they  live ;  and  to  use  the  money  which 
they  would  otherwise  pay  for  rent  to  enable  them  to 
become  the  owners  of  their  own  property.  Truth  has 
had  to  criticise  very  often  and  very  adversely  all  sorts 
of  unsatisfactory  house-purchase  schemes,  by  means  of 
which  people  are  deluded  and  disappointed.  These 
comments  particularly  apply  to  house-purchase  methods 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  life  assurance.  More 
often  than  not  they  are  money-losing  methods  without 
any  liousei-purchase  at  all.  Life  assurance,  however, 
lends  itself  very  happily  to  the  buying  of  property. 

A  mortgage  on  house  property  is  a  thoroughly  good 
investment  for  a  life  office  to  make,  and  if  a  householder 
pays  interest  on  a  mortgage  and  premiums  on  a  policy 
instead  of  paying  rent  he  can  become  the  owner  of  his 
own  house  at  little  or  no  extra  outlay.  A  concrete 
example  will  make  the  matter  clear.  Take  the  case  of 
a  freehold  house  worth  £1,300,  the  rent  of  which  is 
£75  a  year.  On  the  security  of  such  a  property  £1,000 
could  be  borrowed ;  the  borrower,  if  he  were  aged  thirty 
at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  transaction,  could  pay 
off  the  mortgage  in  twenty-five  years  by  half-yearly  pay¬ 
ments  of  £38  0s.  I0d.,  or  £76  Is.  8d.  a  year,  which  sum 
includes  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the  repayment 
of  the  loan.  He  also  achieves  a  great  deal  more  than 
this,  because  if  he  dies  meantine  the  loan  is  entirely 
cleared  off  at  his  death  and  the  house  becomes  the 


unencumbered  property  of  his  heirs.  In  other  words, 
he  has  to  find  £300  and  pay  £76  Is.  8d.  a  year  to  obtain 
the  house  for  himself,  instead  of  paying  £75  a  year 
for  rent  and  having  nothing  to  show  for  his  money,  how¬ 
ever  long  he  remains  a  tenant.  The  modus  operand! 
is  really  very  simple.  A  house  that  costs  £1,300  is  good 
security  for  a  loan  of  £1,000,  and  upon  this  loan  he 
has  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  costs  £40,  and  leaves  a  balance  of  £36  Is.  8d.  with 
which  to  pay  for  a  twenty-five-year  endowment  assurance 
policy  that  secures  £1,000  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years, 
or  at  death  if  previous.  Hence  the  feasibility  of  paying 
£76  Is.  8d.  a  year  for  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the 
premium  on  the  policy,  in  place  of  paying  £75  a  year 
for  rent.  If  the  man  died  within  twelve  months  of 
entering  into  a  transaction  of  this  kind  the  title-deeds 
of  the  property  would  be  handed  over  to  his  heirs  free 
of  all  encumbrances.  For  practical  purposes  he  obtains 
a  house  worth  £1,300  by  paying  about  £325  more  than 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  rent ;  while  if  he  paid  rent 
for  twenty-five  years  the  landlord,  not  he,  would  own  the 
house.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  investment  for  the  life 
office,  and  still  more  a  peculiarly  sane  and  profitable 
arrangement  for  the  policy-holder.  So  long  as  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the  premiums  on  the  policy 
are  paid  the  mortgage  will  not  be  called  in,  and  the 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purchase  and  the  wffiole 
arrangement  are  extremely  small. 

Many  people  would  like  to  effect  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  who  are  unable  to  provide  the  difference  between 
the  amount  which  a  life  office  can  safely  lend  on  mort¬ 
gage  and  the  purchase-price  of  the  house.  A  good  way 
of  getting  over  this  difficulty  is  to  take  a  life-assurance 
policy  a  few  years  before  the  buying  of  the  property  is 
effected.  If  this  is  done  the  policy  itself  acquires  a 
definite  value,  which  forms  adequate  security  for  the 
difference  between  the  amount  that  can  be  advanced  on 
mortgage  and  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
property.  A  man  without  capital  who  looks  ahead  and 
sees  the  great  attractiveness  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
can  take  a  policy  a  few  years  before  he  buys  his  house, 
and  so  become  able  to  borrow  from  the  Life  Office — to 
use  the  above  example — £1,000  on  the  security  of  the 
house,  and  £300  on  the  security  of  the  policy,  thus 
enabling  him  to  live  in  his  own  house  for  some  years 
at  a  very  slightly  greater  cost  than  he  would  have  to 
pay  a  landlord  for  rent,  and  subsequently  to  live  entirely 
rent  free.  Added  to  these  attractive  benefits  is  the  fact 
that  should  he  die  prematurely  the  house  becomes  the 
property  of  his  heirs  free  of  any  mortgage  or  charge  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  In  the  meantime,  knowing  that  the 
house  is  his  own,  he  can  improve  it  as  he  pleases,  con¬ 
scious  that  he  himself  will  reap  the  entire  benefit  of  all 
improvements. 

A  Hint  from  the  Stock  Exchange. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  discover 
any  kind  of  financial  transaction  that  cannot  be  carried 
out  more  effectively*  by  means  of  life  assurance  than  in 
any  other  way.  A  favourite  plan  with  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  who  are  fairly  shrewd  business 
men,  and  with  other  people  who  come  in  for  sudden 
profits  or  accessions  of  wealth,  is  to  use  these  wind¬ 
falls  as  single  premiums  to  buy  life  assurance.  Thus  a 
man  of  thirty-five,  by  making  a  single  payment  of  about 
£480,  secures  a  guarantee  'that  his  estate  will  be  paid 
£1,000,  with  profits  in  addition,  whenever  he  dies.  It 
is  wildly  improbable,  if  this  £480  were  invested  in  any 
other  way,  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
his  death  ;  the  investor  would  probably  draw  the  divi¬ 
dends  half-yearly  and  spend  them,  while  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  when  the  securities  came  to  be 
realised  they  would  fetch  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
£480  that  was  paid  for  them.  A  common,  but  super¬ 
ficial,  objection  to  investing  money  in  life  assurance 
is  that  it  is  locked  up.  As  regards  premiums  paid 
annually  for  life  assurance,  the  explanation  given  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article  shows  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  premiums  are  used  for  protection,  and 
another  part  for  savings ;  now  the  savings  part  of 
annual  premiums  are  by  no  means  locked  up  •  the 
policy  can  be  surrendered  for  cash  at  any  time,  or 
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an  amount  of  money  tan  be  borrowed  upon  the  security 
of  the  policy,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  that  have  been  saved. .  hen, 
however,  a  policy  is  paid  for  by  a.  single  premium,  the 
interest  upon  this  single  premium  suffices  to  pay  :or  ole 
protection  element,  with  the  result  that  the  money  paid 
can  be  borrowed  on  the  sole  security  of  the  policy  very 
nearly  in  full  from  the  first,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
whole  of,  or  more  than,  the  single  premium  can  bo 
obtained  as  a  loan  or  as  the  cash  surrender  value  of 
the  policy.  The  attraction  of  single  premium  policies 
for  people  like  stockbrokers  is  that,  in  the  ecent  of  a 
sum  of  money  being  required  at  a  moments  nonce, 
they  have  a  definite  tangible  security  by  means  ^  of 
which  it  can  be  obtained  without  delay,  while  at  ihe 
same  time  the  capital  is  steadily  accumulating  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heirs,  or  for  their  own  advantage  m 
old  age.  This  latter  contingency  is  provided  for  by 
using  capital  as  a  single  premium  for  buying  endow¬ 
ment  assurance.  Thus  a  man  of  thirty  who  pays  the 
Star  Life  Office  £606  to-day  will  receive  £1,000,  with 
profits  in  addition,  on  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
while,  if  he  dies  before  this  age,  £1,000,  with  profits 
as  well,  will  be  paid  to  his  heirs,  and,  for  all  he  can 
tell,  he  may  die  to-morrow. 

Whether  a  man  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  has  a 
capital  sum  to  invest,  or  only  small  savings  to  put  by 
year  by  year,  life  assurance  provides  him  with  more 
advantageous  opportunities  for  utilising  his  money  than 
are  available  m  any  other  way. 

Arguments  Against  Life  Assurance. 

For  whole-hearted  believers  in  life  assurance  who  are 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  it  works  and  know  the 
great  benefits  which  it  confers,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  realise  that  good,  sensible,  conscientious  people  have 
in  times  gone  by  regarded  it  as  being  in  some  ways 
wrong.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  view  has  been 
taken  and  perhaps  lingers  still  among  a  few  people. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  buying  life  assurance 
contradicts  the  command  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow ;  such  a  line  of  argument  was  effectively 
answered  by  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  said  that  if 
he  were  a  man  struggling  in  life  and  did  not  take 
care  of  his  wife  and  family  in  after  days  you  might 
preach  to  me  to  all  eternity  about  not  taking  thought 
for  the  morrow  but  I  could  not  help  cioing  it.’  He 
himself  went  to  the  Star  Life  Office  and  took  out  a 
policy,  with  the  result  that  he  was  able  to  say,  “  I 
pay  the  premium  on  a  life  policy  once  a  year,  and  I 
take  no  further  thought  about  it,  for  I  have  no  occasion 
to  do  so  now  and  have  obeyed  the  very  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  command  of  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow.” 

Then  there  is  another  argument  sometimes  used 
against  insurance,  which  is  that  it  is  a  process  of 
betting.  Well,  so  it  is.  A  man  goes  to  a  life  office  and 
says,  “  I  bet  you  18s.  9d.  I  am  going  to  die  within 
twelve  months,”  and  the  life  office  says,  ‘'We  bet  you 
£100  you  are  not.”  This  is  a  pure  bet,  and  nothing  but 
a  bet.  But  let  us  look  a  little  deeper.  The  vice  of 
betting  consists  in  exchanging  a  -position  of  certainty 
for  a  position  of  uncertainty.  The  man  who  bets  on  a 
horse  race  definitely  parts  with  £5  for  the  possibility  of 
wanning  £100 ;  he  is  foolish,  and  may  be  morally  wrong. 
The  explanatory  fact  about  the  transactions  of  insurance 
is  that  Nature  has  put  us  into  a  position  of  uncertainty, 
and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has  made  gamblers  of 
ns  all.  We  cannot  tell  whether,  or  when,  a  fire  will 
happen,  and  we  do  not  know  when  we  shall  die.  When 
a  fire  occurs,  or  when  we  die,  financial  loss  results  to 
us  or  to  others  dependent  upon  us ;  we,  or  they,  are  in 
the  position  of  gamblers — in  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  but 
insurance  replaces  this  uncertainty  by  certainty,  and 
the  real  gambler  is  the  man  who  abstains  from  life 
assurance.  For  all  practical  purposes  he  says  :  “  I  bet 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  my  wife  and  children  that 
I  shall  not  die  within  a  year,  or  until  I  have  earned 
.enough  capital  to  leave  them  provided  for.”  The  man 
who  takes  this  line  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  what¬ 
ever  his  intentions  may  be,  a  reckless  gambler  who  puts 
at  hazard  the  welfare  of  those  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 


The  Star  and  the  Wesleyans. 

Apart  from  the  convincing  force  of  these  arguments, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Star  Life  Office  should  suffice 
to  show  that  life  assurance  is  not  merely  a  first-class 
business  investment,  but  a  duty  which  those  with  others 
dependent  upon  them  are  morally  bound  to  fulfil.  The 
society  was  founded  in  1843,  especially  and  particularly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  community. 
Its  deed  of  settlement  provides  that  the  majority  of  its 
directors  must  be  members  of  that  connection,  and 
besides  having  always  had  prominent  Methodists  upon 
its  board  and  received  the  unstinted  support  of  members 
of  that  communion,  the  society  has  reciprocated  by 
assisting  the  Wesleyan  connection  by  loans  and  in  other 
ways,  for  the  purpose  of  building  churches  and  schools. 
Quite  properly,  and  advantageously,  a  reduction  iu  the 
rates  of  premiums  is  made  to  Wesleyan  ministers,  over 
.2,500  of  whom  have  assured  in  this  society. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  are  not  philanthropy,  but 
thoroughly  good,  sound  business.  A  very  important 
feature  in  the  prosperity  of  a  life  office  is  the  rate  of 
mortality  prevailing  among  the  assured,  and  when  the,' 
mortality  is  good  the  cost  of  life  assurance  is  substan-  1 
tially  less  than  when  the  rate  of  mortality  is  high. 
Life  assurance  is  essentially  and  pre-eminently  a.  matter', 
of  co-operation,  and  for  healthy  people,  likely  to  live 
long,  to  combine  on  equal  terms  with  others  whose 
average  duration  of  life  is  less  than  theirs  is  to  join 
in  a  mutual  enterprise  on  unequal  terms.  It  is  much' 
more  sensible  for  birds  of  a  feather  to  flock  together ; 
and  for  that  class  of  people  whose  occupation  and  mode- 
of  life  tends  to  longevity  and  a  low  cost  for  life  assur¬ 
ance  to  join  with  others  of  the  same  character,  rather 
than  with  a  mixed  crowd  whose  average  duration  of  life* 
is  less,  and  for  whom,  consequently,  the  cost  of  life  assur¬ 
ance  is  greater.  Statistics  bear  out  in  ample  fashion 
the  favourable  mortality  that  prevails  among  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Star.  It  is  quite  obvious  how  this  re¬ 
duces  tire  cost  of  life  assurance.  If  the  assured  mem¬ 
bers  live  longer  than  people  in  general,  the  claims  under 
their  policies  do  not  have  to  be  paid  so  soon  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case ;  consequently  money  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  society,  and  earns  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  policyholders  as  a  whole,  besides  which, 
under  many  policies,  more  premiums  are  paid  by  those 
who  live  long  than  by  those  who  die  soon.  In  a  double 
way,  therefore,  benefits  result,  and  it  is  foolish  for 
people  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  a  mixed  crowd 
if  they  have  the  opportunity  of  mutual  association  with 
a  select  body  of  lives.  Thus  the  whole  basis  of  the  Star 
is  not  only  sentimentally  sound,  but  commercially 
advantageous. 

This  Commercial  Value  of  Sentiment. 

Unfortunately,  “  sentiment  ”  is  a  good  word  that  has 
to  some  extent  got  into  bad  odour.  Properly  regarded, 
right  sentiment  is  one  of  the  best  things  there  is,  and 
from  a  life  assurance  point  of  view  it  has  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  commercial  value.  It  is  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  a  life  office  to  issue  a  certain  amount  of  new  assur¬ 
ances  each  year,  in  order  to  replace  those  w'ho  leave 
by  their  policies  becoming  claims,  or  in  other  ways. 
To  obtain  this  new  business  inevitably  involves  some 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  smaller  that  expenditure 
is,  the  better  for  the  assured  members  of  the  society. 
It  is  consequently  to  the  interest  of  each  policy-holder 
to  persuade  other  people'  to  join  the  office  in  which  he 
himself  is  assured,  and  to  have  working  in  the  support 
of  his  own  particular  society  a  powerful  force  of  senti¬ 
ment  which  causes  people  to  go  to  that  office  as  a 
matter  of  course,  instead  of  having  to  be  sought  for  at, 
considerable  expense  and  compelled  to  come  in. 

The  Star  is  pre-eminently  one  of  those  societies  which 
possesses  valuable  connections  of  this  character,  aim 
particularly  has  family  associations,  which  lead  to  the 
assurance  of  successive  generations.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  founders  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  son.  the 
late  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  inherited  his 
interest  in  the  society,  and  whose  life  was  assured  unc  eg 
the  second  policy  issued  by  the  Star  Life  t  mce. 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  sons  and  grandsons  members 
of  the  same  society  in  which  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  were  assured,  and  many  examples  of  this  could 
be  quoted  from  the  history  of  the  Star  ;  but  there  is 
something  much  more  than  interest  or  attractiveness 
about  arrangements  of  this  kind  if  parents  only  had 
the  good  sense  to  start  the  policies  for  their  children 
sufficiently  early  in  life. 

Money  for  Education. 

There  are  two  chief  forms  of  policies  for  the  benefit 
of  children.  One  of  these  is  a  system  by  means  of  which 
money  becomes  available  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
for  giving  a  son  a  start  in  life,  or  providing  a  marriage 
portion  for  a  daughter.  All  three  of  these  are  objects 
which  it  is  desirable  to  accomplish.  If  no  provision  is 
made  beforehand,  the  children  are  apt  to  go  badly 
educated,  the  son  must  start  in  life  as  best  he  can,  and 
the  daughter  marry  without  a  dowry.  These  things  are 
needed,  and,  moreover,  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money 
on  education  or  a  start  in  life  is  likely  to  be  of  vastly 
greater  value  to  a  child  than  leaving  him  a  larger  sum 
at  the  parent’s  death,  when  with  an  inferior  education 
and  with  no  profession  or  career  in  life  he  had  muddled 
through  to  middle  age  as  an  insignificant  person,  when 
he  might  have  been  a  man  who  counted  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  In  some  form  or  another  education  ha<s 
to  be  paid  for,  and  mental  training  worth  the  having 
costs  money.  How  shall  the  money  be  provided?  If 
the  expensive  time  at  school  or  college  is  provided  for 
beforehand,  the  burden  of  the  cost  is  light ;  many  small 
payments  from  birth  or  infancy  upwards  makes  sure 
that  the  wherewithal  for  education  will  be  forthcoming 
when  it  is  needed. 

Less  than  £32  a  year,  payable  for  fifteen  years  from 
birth,  will  provide  six  birthday  presents  of  £100  each, 
the  first  of  which  is  paid  on  the  child’s  sixteenth 
birthday,  and  the  last  on  the  clay  he  comes  of  age. 

If  the  child  dies  before  16,  all  the  premiums  paid  are 
returned;  if  he  die's  after  the  first  £100  is  paid,  but 
before  he  has  received  them  all,  equivalent  values 
for  the  unpaid  amounts  are  allowed  in  cash.  If  the 
parent  dies  before  the  income  for  the  child  commences 
no  further  premiums  have  to  be  paid,  but  the  child 
receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  contract.  It  is-  best 
to  take  a  policy  of  this  kind  at  birth,  but  it  can 
be  taken  almost  at  any  time  during  childhood.  If 
effected  when  the  child  is  aged  6  next  birthday  ten 
payments  of  less  than  £50  each  secure  six  payments  of 
£100  each. 

Policies  of  a  similar  character,  but  at  a  propor¬ 
tionately  lower  cost,  can  be  obtained  from,  the  Star 
which  will  provide  a  capital  sum,  or  an  income  for  a 
fixed  number  of  years,  for  professional  training  or  the 
purchase  of  a  business  partnership. 

In  this  way  benefits  of  inestimable  value  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  easy-payment  system,  accompanied  by  the 
additional  advantage  that  compound  interest  is  added 
to  the  small  periodic  payments  which  have  to  be  made. 

It  is  entering  the  realms  of  speculation  to  guess  what 
a  sound  education  or  a  good  start  in  life  is  worth  in 
terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  what  kind  of  man  the  child  turns  out  to 
be.  Perhaps  for  people  of  average  capacity  it  may  be 
said  that  £600  available  for  education  from  age  sixteen 
is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  £5,000,  or  perhaps  than 
£10,000  payable  to  them  at  age  forty :  indeed,  the 
money  estimate  of  the  advantage'  is  not  wholly  the  right 
one.  The  boy  who  tramps  to  London  with  half-a-crown 
or  less  may  become  a  millionaire;  but  for  entry  to  the 
nigker  walks  o ±  life,  for  that  professional  training  which 
becomes  more  expensive  year  by  year,  but  which  gives  a 
man  a  better  status  in  life,  and  probably  a  more,  inter¬ 
esting  career,  money  at  the  outset  is  essential.  Parents 
take  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  success  of  their  children  ; 
money,  whether  it  ought  to  be  so  or  not,  is  for  the  most 
part  the  key  to  success,  and  can  be  provided  by  many 
small  payments,  while  it  is  not  forthcoming  if  it  has  to 
be  provided  in  one  lump  sum  or  the  payment  of  a  few 
large  amounts. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Love  & 
in  the  City  of  London, 


Deferred  Assurances. 

.  Ye1a[R’  haif-yearly,  or  quarterly,  as  the  time  for  pay¬ 
ing  life  assurance  premiums  comes;  round,  most  men 
must  recognise  how  glad  they  would  be  if  their  life 
assurance  cost  them  a  half,  a  third,  a  quarter  of  what 
it  actually  does.  A  man  who  took  his  life  assurance 

af  30  at  a  cost  of  £24  a  year ;  at  age  35  at  a  cost 
ol  £26  a  year  ;  or  at  age  40  at  a  cost  of  £32  10s.  a  year, 
musr^  surely  wish  that  for  equal,  indeed,  for  greater, 
en edits,  he  had  to  pay  hut  £9  a  year  for  £1,000  at 
heath.  Had  his  parents  looked  to  the  future  and 
assured  his  life  at  birth,  this  is  what  such  a  policy 
would  cost  him.  In  the  event  of  death  before  age  21 
me  whole  of  the  premiums  paid  would  he  returned,  but 

afae  ’tile  policy  would  come  into  force 
ior  £1,000,  and  this  sum,  with  profits  in  addition,  com¬ 
mencing  to  accrue  at  21,  would  be  paid  at  his  death 
whenever  it  happened.  After  coming  of  age,  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  £9  remains  unaltered.  It  can  be  arranged,  by 
paying  very  slightly  more,  that  if  the  parent  dies  before 
tne  child  reaches  the  age  of  21,  the  payment  of  premiums 

is  suspended  from  the  death  of  the  parent  until  the  child 
comes  of  age. 

By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  policies  that-  would 
otherwise  be  expensive  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  low 
cost.  For  instance,  if  a  man  of  thirty  wanted,  to  assure 
tne  payment  of  £1,000  at  age  50  or  at  death  if  previous, 
the  annual  premium  would  be  £49  11s.  8d.,  and  if  he 
lived  till  50  he  would  receive  the  sum  assured  and 
bonuses  for  twenty  years.  If  his  parents  effected  a 
policy  of  this  kind  at  his  birth,  the  cost  would  be 
£12  17s.  6d.  a  year,  instead  of  nearly  £50,  and  he  would 
leceive,  if  he  lived  till  fifty,  the  bonuses  for  twenty-nine 
years,  instead  of  for  twenty  and  the  face  value  of  the 
policy  as  well.  The  tetri'  outlay  in  cash  would  bo 
£991  13s.  4d.  if  he  took  his  policy  at  thirty  and  lived 
till  fifty,  in  return  for  which  he  would  obtain  £1,000 
and  twenty  years’  bonuses  on  that  age;  but  if  the 
policy  were  effected  at  birth  and  he  lived  till  fifty  the 
total  cash  outlay  would  be  only  £643  15s.,  and  he  would 
receive  £1,000  and  twenty-nine  years’  bonuses  as  well. 
Compound  interest  provides  a  large  part  of  the  benefits, 
and  many  small  payments  are  conveniently  substituted 
for  a  few  large  payments. 

Sentiment  and  common  sense  alike  suggest  that  those 
who  are  already  policy-holders  in  the  Star,  and  whose 
fathers — and  it  may  be  whose  grandfathers — were 
assured  in  the  same  society,  should  see  to  it  that  their 
children  join  it  also  on  terms  perhaps  far  better  than 
they  themselves  have  bad  the  benefit  of.  If  sentiment  is 
lacking,  and  they  themselves  have  no  association  with 
the  society,  then  common  sense  and  the  welfare  of  their 
offspring  dictate  the  advisability  of  taking  for  their 
children  policies  of  a  character  so  singularly  advan¬ 
tageous. 

From  infancy  to  old  age,  for  the  rich  and  for  the 
poor,  for  educating  the  young,  for  providing  for  the  old, 
as  protection  and  as  investment,  life  assurance  in  oiie 
form  or  another  is  uniquely  beneficial.  The  financial 
ill-consequences  of  the  call  of  Death  can  be  avoided  by 
.its  means,  the  misery  of  poverty  for  dependants  can  be 
set  aside,  an  immediate  estate  of  substantial  amount  can 
he  created  by  a  man  who  earns  but  a  moderate  income, 
and  an  investment  lucrative  and  superlatively  safe  can 
he  obtained  by  the  well-to-do.  Where  money  and  life 
are  concerned,  benefits  result  from  co-operation  with 
others  in  a  life  office  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that 
can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

Had  the  system  of  life  assurance  been  revealed  to  us 
from  another  world,  communicated  as  a  novelty  in  some 
surprising  fashion,  it  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a 
revelation  of  surpassing  ingenuity  and  advantage.  It 
comes  to  us,  however,  from  Moorgate-street,  in  the  City 
of  London,  as  a  prosaic  business  message,  in  common¬ 
place  type,  but  is  none  the  less  wonderful  for  that.  The 
Earth  no  less  than  Mars  or  Sirius  can  produce  mar¬ 
vellous  things,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
life  assurance,  as  developed  in  this  twentieth  century  of 
ours,  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  advantageous  develop¬ 
ments  of  civilisation. 

The  message  from  the  Star  is  told. 


Cheques  and  Post  Office Ordew^ould  P?,bilsh?d„by  H  -Labouchkre  at  10,  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-st.,  E.C. 
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is  a  strong  one,  satisfactory  profits  having  been  earned  during  tho 
latter  part  of  1898  under  the  new  management,  and  a  further 
dividend  of  25  per  cent,  has  recently  been  paid. 

Giant  Mines  op  Rhodesia,  Limited. — The  confidence  your 
Board  have  had  in  the  Company’s  investment  in  this  undertaking 
has  been  well  placed.  These  shares  have  steadily  appreciated  in 
value  during  the  year,  and  now  stand  at  a  considerably  higher  price 
than  that  at  which  your  Company  purchased. 

East  Rand  Extension  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. — 
Your  Company  has  recently  acquired  an  important  share  interest 
in  the  East  Rand  Extension  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
which  possesses  valuable  mining  interests  on  the  farms  Leeuwkuil 
and  Finaalspan  on  the  eastern  section  of  the  Rand.  On  one  of 
the  blocks  of  Claims  owned  by  this  Company — which  adjoins  the 
properties  of  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines  and  the  Apex 
Mines — a  large  amount  of  development  work  has  been  carried  out, 
two  shafts  having  been  sunk  to  depths  of  1,606  feet  and  1,239  feet 
respectively.  Prior  to  the  closing  down  of  the  Mine  in  1906, 
three  drives  were  put  in  from  the  No.  1  shaft,  the  last  260  feet  in 
the  western  drive  giving  assay  results  averaging  19'2  dwt.  over  a 
thickness  of  12  to  15  inches.  The  mine  remained  closed  down  for 
some  time  for  want  of  funds,  but  arrangements  for  the  Supply  of 
working  capital  on  a  large  scale  having  now  been  made,  the 
shafts  have  been  dewatered  and  development  work  is  being 
actively  proceeded  with.  The  engineering  management  of  this 
property  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho  Consolidated  Gold¬ 
fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited. 

In  addition  to  its  229  Claims  the  East  Rand  Extension  Company 
has  a  large  shareholding  in  the  Hercules  Deep  and  in  the  Eastern 
Gold  Mines,  two  companies  owning  valuable  mining  areas  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

Crown  Diamond  Mining  Company. — Your  company  also  holds 
50  per  cent,  of  the  share  capital  of  the  Crown  Diamond  Mining 
and  Exploration  Company,  Ltd.,  a  company  recently  registered  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  with  an  issued  capital  of  <£100,000.  The 
mine  has  been  equipped  w-ith  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  direct- 
treatment  plant,  and  a  new  system  of  haulage  has  been  installed, 
the  modernised  plant  having  a  treatment  capacity  of  5,000  loads 
per  day.  All  water  requirements  have  been  amply  provided  for 
and  washing  has  recently  been  started.  On  a  yield  of  11  cts.  per 
100  loads  (the  average  of  the  returns  obtained  by  the  previous 
owners)  and  taking  the  selling  price  of  the  diamonds  at  22s.  6d. 
per  carat  (a  contract  for  their  sale  at  this  price  having  been 
entered  into),  the  manager  estimates  that  a  profit  of  <£4.500  per 
month  should  be  obtained.  The  Company  is  exempt  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  40  per  cent,  diamond  tax,  its  only  liability  in  this 
direction  being  the  payment  of  claim  licenses  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
per  claim  per  month. 

Rhodesian  Interests. — Your  Directors  consider  that  the 
improved  position  of  affairs  in  Rhodesia  make  it  a  good  field  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  and  interests  have  already  been 
secured  in  promising  ventures  there  to  which  the  Directors  attach 
considerable  importance. 

directorate. 

Mr.  J.  N.  de  Jongli  and  Sir  Edward  Dunning  (the  Managing 
Director)  have  resigned  their  seats  on  the  Directorate  since  the 
last  Meeting,  and  Messrs.  George  Falcke  and  Frederick  Albert 
Wells  have  been  appointed  Directors.  You  are  asked  to  confirm 
the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Falcke  and  Wells,  and  to  appoint 
tfiree  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Henry  D.  Lewis,  Henry 
W.  Smart,  and  S.  Marks,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  increasing  business  of  the  Company 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Boswell  and  H.  W.  Smart  have  been  appointed  an 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board. 


AUDITORS. 

Tin  Auditors,  Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths,  Annan,  and 
Company,  also  retire  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for 
re-election.  The  Shareholders  are  asked  to  appoint  the  Auditor 
or  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for 
the  past  audit. 

ISAAC  LEWIS.  Chairman. 

CHAS.  FRED.  ROWSELL 

H.  W.  SMART 
London,  23rd  July,  1909. 


Directors. 


Copies  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  can  be  obtained  at  the 
London  Office,  Threadneedle  House,  28-31,  Bishopsgate-streefc 
Within,  E.C. 

Parker’s  Burslem  Brewery. 

The  twenty-first  general  meeting  of  Parker’s  Burslem  Brewery, 
Ltd.,  was  held  at  Stoke-on-Trent  on  the  30th  ult.,  Colonel  W.  W. 
Dbbson,  Chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  report,  said  he  was  bound  to 
confess  that  his  forecasts  last  year  had  been  realised,  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  he  had  anticipated.  Since  February,  1908, 
trade  liad  gone  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  what  he 
heard  on  all  sides  there  did  not  appear  much  chance  of  it  being 
any  better.  This  year  IMr.  Lloyd  George  had  carried  out  the 
threat  that  Mr.  Asquith  made  when  he  foreshadowed  the  fate  of 
his  iniquitous  measure  when  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and 


was  proceeding  by  means  of  the  Finance  Bill  to  tax  them  out 
of  existence.  Whether  that  was  a  dignified  action  for  a  respon¬ 
sible  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  take  or  not  was  not  for  him  to 
say,  but  the  fact  remained  that  they  were  face  to  face  with  a 
most  difficult  problem.  In  London  the  brewers  had  raised  the 
price  of  beer,  and  the  brewers  in  that  district  were  considering 
the  best  means  of  meeting  this  iniquitous  tax  without  creating 
too  great  a  hardship  on  the  consumer.  Opinions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  meeting  this  were  divided,  but  he  wras  hoping  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  retailers,  they  might  hit  upon  a  scheme 
whereby  the  amount  of  the  increased  taxation  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  only  charged  by  the  brewers.  It  could,  he  thought, 
be  accomplished  if  all  sections  of  the  trade  combined,  but  he 
wished  to  be  quite  frank,  and  tell  them  that  unless  they  could 
raise  the  price  of  beer  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  to  pay 
anything  like  the  usual  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  even  if 
they  were  able  to  declare  any  dividend  at  all.  The  supporters  of 
the  Government  proposals  were  trying  to  mislead  the  public  as 
to  tho  nature  of  this  impost,  and  it  was  necessary  to  let  them 
know  exactly  how  they  stood.  There  was  first  a  charge  of  three¬ 
pence  per  barrel  nominally ;  in  reality  it  exceeded  that  sum.  Then 
there  was  the  increased  licence  duty,  which,  although  the  publican 
in  the  first  place  had  to  pay  it,  he  was  entitled  to  have  it  refunded 
if  he  was  bound  by  any  tie  to  take  his  supply  from  a  brewer, 
and  this,  with  the  extra  beer  duty,  was  approximately  3s.  per 
barrel  on  the  trade  of  their  brewery.  With  these  Budget  pro¬ 
posals  looming  in  the  near  future,  the  advent  of  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  harvest,  and  the  signs  of  continued  bad  trade,  he  could 
not  predict  a  very  prosperous  year  in  the  one  before  them.  With 
regard  to  the  accounts,  they  would  notice  that  the  net  profit 
for  the  year  was  £59.659.  This  result  had  only  been  arrived 
at  by  practising  such  economies  as  they  could,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  quality,  of  the  beer.  The  plant  and 
property  had  been  fully  maintained.  This  year  they  had  decided 
to  place  £10,000  to  the  general  reserve,  making  that  sum  £200,000, 
and  to  place  £10,000  to  the  special"  reserve,  making  that  sum 
£20,000,  After  paying  mortgage  and  Debenture  interest  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Preference  dividend,  they  recommended  a  dividend 
on  the  Ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lucas  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Threlfale’s  Brewery  Company,  Limited. 


The  twrenty-sec6nd  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  July  29, 
at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall,  chairman 
of  the  .company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  during  the  year,  coupled  with  the  depression  Tn  trade 
generally,  we  have  very  good  ground  for  congratulation  on  the 
results  attained.  The  profit  front  trading  account  for  the  year 
is  £171,595,  against  £179,421  in  1908.  This  shows  a  decrease  of 
£7,826,  but  we  are  passing  through  an  anxious  time,  and  we  think 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  have  well  held  our  own.  Wo 
■have  written  off  £25,239  for  depreciation,  as  compared  with 
£20,676  last  year,  and  we  have  carried  forward  £38,255,  against 
£25,459  in  1908.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  your  Board 
is  pursuing  a  sound  policy  in  this  by  husbanding  your  resources. 
As  you  are  aware,  since  our  last  meeting,  the  Licensing  Bill  has 
been  rejected,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  now 
making  an  effort  to  impose  additional  heavy  licensed  duties  on 
the  trade,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  already  over¬ 
burdened  with  taxation.  And  this  is  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  increased  duties  on  spirits,  which  I  may  Say  has 
seriously  interfered  with  our  trade  in  that  department,  the  sales 
having  considerably  declined  through  the  consumer  having  had 
to  pay  the  additional  duty,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  beer.  The 
question  of  raising  the  price  of  beer  is  receiving  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  Associations  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
we  are  most  anxious  to  act  unitedly,  but  up  to  the  present  no 
decision  has  been  arrived  at,  pending  the  result  of  the  Finance 
Bill.  Before  formally  moving  the  adoption  of  the  accounts,  there 
is  another  important-' matter  I  should  like  to  mention.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  company 
to  make  a  further  issue  of  our  authorised  but  unissued  capital, 
and  when  that  time  arrives  the  shareholders  will  have  the  first 
offer  to  subscribe  to  the  issue.  With  a  revival  of  trade,  and  there 
are  strong  signs  of  an.  improvement,  your  board  believes  that-  this 
company  will  see  a  revival  in  their  houses  of  that  good  business 
which  for  so  many  years  they  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy,  as 
the  majority  of  their  licensed  bouses  are  very  valuable  ones,  suit¬ 
able  to  the’  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  now  beg 
to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  that  divi¬ 
dends  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per.  cent,  per  annum  on  the  prefer¬ 
ence  shares  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
ordinary  shares  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30,  which,  with  the 
interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  makes 
9  per  cent,  fop  the  year. 

Mr.  George  Barker  (managing  director)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Tho  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Buszard,  K.C.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  employees  of  the  company,  said 
it  was  evident  that  the  brewing  trade  had  been  ..Uffiffir  - 
by  the  present  Government,  and  he  trusted  that  the  shareholder^ 
would  do  their  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  pernicious  legislation 
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proposed,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  In  view  of  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  board  had  had  to  contend,  he  thought  that  the 
report  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded. 


The  Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corporation,  Ltd. 

The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Central  Mining  and 
Investment  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  July  30,  at  No.  1, 
London  Wall-buildings,  London,  E.C.,  Sir- Julius  Wernher,  Bart., 
the  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  Bluen)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  -Gentlemen, — The  report  and  balance-sheet 
have  been  in  your  hands  for  over  a  week,  and  with  your  per¬ 
mission  we  will  take  them  as  read.  The  hopes  expressed  toy  me 
at  our  last  meeting,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  better  times,  have, 

I  am  glad  to  say,  been  realised.  This  company  has  at  last  turned 
the  corner,  and  it  will  be  our  pleasure  presently  to  propose  a 
substantial  dividend.  I  will  first  refer  to  the  balance-sheet.  The 
rearrangement  of  the  capital  account  authorised  by  you  last  year 
has  been  effected  by  reducing  the  capital  from  £6,000,000  to 
£3,600,000  plus  £1,200,000  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  debentures, 
with  the  object  of  making  earnings  available  for  distribution. 
With  the  improved  conditions  and  in  the  light  of  present  ex¬ 
perience  this  might  appear  an  unnecessary  measure,  as  our  assets 
are  again  fully  worth  the  original  capital,  but  unless  we  had  taken 
this  step  there  could  have  been  no  immediate  distribution  of 
dividends  which  all  desired,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  to 
regret.  The  market  appreciates'  shares  not  by  what  is  printed 
upon  them  but  by  their  saleable  value.  Last  year  we  had  £20 
shares  quoted  at  £12  and  less,  this  year  we  have  £12  shares  worth 
about  £21  jr,  if  you  take  the  debentures  into  account,  and  I  am 
sore  we  all  prefer  the  latter  position.  Turning  to  the  deben¬ 
tures  you  will  notice  that  we  have  purchased  over  25  per  cent, 
of  the  issue,  and  in  view  of  our  very  large  liquid  assets  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  three  months’  notice  before  the  '30th  September  to 
wipe  out  a  further,  large  amount.  -It  is  likely  that  they  will  have 
disappeared  entirely  before  our  next  meeting.  We  would,  of 
course,  prefer  to  find  profitable  investments  for  our  available  funds, 
tout  good  things  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  we  feel  only  justified  to 
participate  where  our  own  judgment  or  examination  by  trusted 
experts  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  .see  sound  business  before  us. 
On  the  credit  side  you  see  our  various  investments  in  mining 
companies,  syndicates,  etc.,  amounting  to  £1,928,761  2s.  10d.,  and  • 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  how  this  item  is  stocked.  The 
whole  list  shows,  as  the  auditors  tell  you,  a  big  appreciation; 
whatever  has  been  carried  forward  from  last  balance-sheet  has 
remained  at  the  very  low  prices  of  last  year — not  a  single  share 
or  interest  has  been  written  up— new  purchases  made  in  many 
instances  at  higher  prices  than  prevailing  in  1907-8  are  taken  at 
cost  or  below,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
in  a  small  syndicate,  we  had  to  write  down  only  one  single  item 
under  the  head  of  mining  shares,  and  I  may  say  that  item  does 
not  give  us  any  anxiety.  We  have  -been  equally  fortunate  with 
our  investments  except  British  Government  securities,  in  which 
we  lose  over  £30,000,  as  against  last  accounts,  and  it  does  not 
look  as  if  we  could  expect  much  of  an  improvement  in  the  near 
future.  I  see  one  of  the  big  banks  thought  it  wise  to  realise  part 
of  its  holding  in  Consols,  but  we  have  held  on,  which  may  have 
been  a  mistake.  Our  position  on  June  30,  calculating  shares  and 
investments  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  price  of  the  day,  showed  the 
Citifying  result  that  we  had  made  up  for  the  past  losses,  and 
had  something  over  besides.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  it  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  our  profits  are  not 
based  on  estimates,  but  are  realised  profits  arising  from  the  total 
or  partial  realisation  of  holdings— besides,  there  are  the  dividends 
and  interest,  which  show  an  increase  over  last  year.  We  have 
still  about  £o50,000  non-dividend  paying  interests,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  our  worst  holdings,  and  they  will  become  dividend¬ 
paying  in  the  near  future.  Our  general  expenses,  though  a  little 
higher  than  last  year,  are  still  extremely  moderate,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  another  corporation,  with  a  similar  capital,  which  is 
earned  on  at  so  low  a  rate.  The  explanation  is  that  a  large  part 
of  the  work  is  really  done  by  my  firm,  and  not  charged  for,  and 
it  comes  out  of  our  percentage,  which  up  to  the  present  year, 
unfortunately,  was  non-existent.  The  other  charges  are  toeyond 
our  control,  such  as  French  fiscal  taxes  and  income  tax. 

The  final  result  is  a  profit  of  £553,516  8s.  3d.,  and,  subject  to 
your  approval,  we  propose  placing  £100,000  to  reserve,  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  £1  per  share  on  the  300,000  shares  issued,  to  pay  to 
the  managers  and  directors  what  is  due  to  them  under  agree¬ 
ments,  and  to  carry  forward  £93,342  16s.  Id. 

Before  putting  the  report  and  accounts  to  your  vote,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  why  we  do  not  propose  a  larger  distribution 
with  all  these  large  realised  and  unrealised  profits.  Gentlemen 
our  experience  shows  us  that  the  business  we  are  engaged  in  is 
not  of  an  ordinary  -but  of  a  very  changing  and  fluctuating  char¬ 
acter.  Remember  the  position  last  year,  and  the  frightful  de¬ 
pression.  .  When  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  expression  of  your 
appreciation  of  my  cervices,  I  said  that  I  felt  sometimes  as  though 
I  was  the  only  one  left  who  had  remained  hopeful.  I  do  not 
in  the  least  expect  "that  I  shall  again  be  in  a  lonely  furrow — the 
industry  is  too  well  established,  and  is  Bound  to  remain  pro^res- 
sive,  hut  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  lucrative  business  capital 
of  rapid  and  profitable  realisation.  Our  wish  is  to  pay  regular 
dividends,  and  not  to  go  back,  and  that  forced-  upon  us  a 
certain  moderation.  I  he  business  of  my  firm  has  always  been  to 


look  at  things  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the 
view  we  take  as  managers  of  your  company.  We  are  sometimes 
blamed  for  not  sufficiently  looking  after  the  share  market;  we  are 
by  no  means  indifferent  to ‘markets,  but  market  manipulations  are 
not  part  of  our  programme.  We  think  to  serve  the  market  best 
by  looking  after  the  mines,  to  see  that  they  are  well  and  economi¬ 
cally  managed  and  financed,  that  they  pay  good  dividends,  and  w© 
bud  plenty  of  occupation  in  that. 

I  will  not  detain  you  long  to-day  on  the  general  position  of  the 
Transvaal  Gold  Mining  Industry.  The  chairman  of  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  like  East  Rand  iCo.,  Rand  Mines,  and  others,  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  have  dealt  lately  so  fully 
and  lucidly  with  every  aspect  of  the  situation  that  I  could  hut 
repeat  what  is  so  well  known.  It  remains  for  me  only  to  bring 
mat  tors  up  to  date.  There  is  steady  improvement  and  progress, 
but  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken,  and  more  is  to  be  expected 
in  many  directions.  The  organisation  into  large  units  which  has 
continued  during  the  past  year  will  prove  more  and  more  advan¬ 
tageous  as  time  goes  on.  The  large  electric  power  schemes  for  the 
distribution  of  energy  will  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  mines,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  improved  agricultural 
position  of  the  Colonies  is  a  matter  of  great  import  to  the  indus¬ 
tries.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  it  only  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of 
transportation.  If  the  goods  trains  which  return  Half  empty  to 
the  Coast  now  and.  the  ships  which  leave  the  Cape  in  ballast  find 
loads  and  cargoes  in  bulk  in  both  directions,  it  must  affect  rates 
and  shipping  rings  will  lose  their  terror,  and  it  will  affect  the 
cost,  of  living  and  give  increased  employment,  I  took  a  trip  to 
bouth  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  was  astonished  to 
see  the  progress  after  five  years'  absence  in  every  direction  and 
I  should  be  much  disappointed  if  the  export  of  heavy  goods 
mealies,  oats,  coal,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  years  even  cattle  and  sheep' 
failed  to  assume  much  larger  proportions  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country  and  the  industry. 

The  chairman  went  on  to  refer  to  the  question  of  native  labour, 
and  said  that  their  total  requirements  in  the  future  would  he 
much  greater  than  they  were  to-day ;  they  would  have  their 
anxieties  and  troubles  just  as  every  other  industry,  but  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  overcome  them;  and  he 
expected  that  with  a  united  South  Africa  and  a  common  interest 
they  should  get  help  and  sympathy  'from  every  part  of  the  land, 
just  as  they  had  now  the  whole-hearted  assistance  of  the 
Transvaal  Government.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they 
nearly  always  lost  some  labour,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
that,  this  and  next  month  they  might  see  a  further  reduction  ; 
but  if  they  looked  at  the  statistics  they  would  notice  that  the  loss 
was  really  only  a  small  percentage,  and  a  little  extra  efficiency 
would  soon  put  them  right.  ‘Continuing,  the  Chairman  said  : 
There  is  another  point  of  interest  to  which  our  report  refers, 
and  that  is  that  our  company  has  joined  the  so-called  Diamond 
Syndicate,  a  combination  of  merchants  which  has  for  . many  years 
bought  the  total  production  of  the  De  Beers  and  Jagersfontein 
Mine.  That  syndicate  had  a  peaceful  existence  for  about  fifteen 
yea  is,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  it  fell  upon  evil  days. 
Tho  American  crisis  in  the  autumn  of  1907  produced  an  almost 
complete. and  quite  unprecedented  stoppage  in  the  diamond  trade, 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  articles  of  necessity  or  daily  consumption.  The  export 
to  America,  which  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1907  had  been 
on  an  average  about  £520,000  per  month  for  rough  and  cut 
diamonds,  fell  in  November  to  170',000,  and  the  average  of  the 
next  seven  months  up  to  June,  1908,  was  only  £67,000  per  month 
the  lowest  month,  being  only  35,000.  From  July,  1908,'  a  steady 
lmpiovement  set  in,  and  the  average  of  the  last  three  months  is 
again  over  £400,000,  and  trade  is  becoming  normal.  There  were 
only  two  things  to  do  during  the  period  of  stagnation — to  cut  off 
(or  anyhow,  greatly  limit)  the  supply ;  and  the  other,  to  sit  tight 
a-rj  ;TaI^  necessity  a  virtue.  The  De  Beers  and  Jagersfontein 
did  the  first  part,  and  the  syndicate  the  second;  but  it  vas  a 
process  requiring  much  fortitude  and  patience,  and  some  of  our 
1  ri ends  felt  a  little  depressed,  which  led  to  a  re-organisation  of 
the  syndicate.  .  There  was  no  rush  for  participations,'  but  we 
.nought  it  a  fair  risk  for  this  company  to  buy  out  some  of  tho 
old  members  and -to.  take  their  place.  The  outgoing  members 
agreed  to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the-  first 
six  months  left  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment. 

J.  he  combined  action  of  the  two  companies  and  the  syndicate 
saved  the  trade  from  severe  losses.  The  holders  of  diamonds 
knew  that  with  the  syndicate  controlling  90  per  cent,  o'f  the  trade 
(toi  the  syndicate  had  at  that  time  also  a  contract  with  the 
l  iemier  Mine);  they  could  not  be  undersold.  They  were  given 
viitualiy  six  or  eight  months’  time  to  free  themselves,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  .manufacturers  became  again  eager  buyers.  I  hope  I  am 
committing  no  breach  of  confidence  when  I  say  that  both  De  Beers 
and  Jagersfontein  have  to-day  not  a  single  unsold  diamond  in 
their  coffers ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  other  producers 
have  virtually  no  stocks,  and  the  arrivals  find  a  ready  sale, 
binally,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  great  event  of  the  dam  the 
union  of  the  four  South  African  colonies.  The  delegates  are  in 
our  midst,  and  we  extend  to  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  hope  to 
see  their  great  work  accomplished  in  a  few  days.  To  brin"  about 
this,  union  the  men  acting  for  the  people  have  shown  great  wisdom 
and  quite,  extraordinary  discretion  and  forbearance.  They  knew 
how  to  sink  all  minor  differences,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the 
great  object  in  view.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future;  and  the 
names  of  the  founders  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
iutuie  generations.  A  great  deal  of  give  and  take  was  required 
to  come  to  terms,  and  the  Transvaal  has  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  most,  but  that  colony  cheerfully  took  the  wider  view-  and 
ow:n  hcjPe  ami  belief  .is  that  a  general  prosperity  and  advance 
is  m  store  for  South  Africa  which  will  quickly  balance  all  present 
inequalities.  South  Africa  will  not  only  become  a  united,  strong. 
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and  vigorous  country,  but  a  loyal  outpost  and  very  important  part 
of  the  Empiro.  Subject  to  any  questions  shareholders  may  wish 
to  ask,  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet. 

IMr.  L.  Neumann  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  no  questions  having  been  put. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  the  next  resolution  was  one 
which  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  move,  because  it  had 
been  delayed  all  too  long,  viz :  “  That  a  dividend  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  of  £1  per  share,  free  of  income  tax, 
be  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  payable  to  all  shareholders  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  transfer  books  on  July  24,  1909,  and  to  holders  of 
Coupon  No.  1  attached  to  share  warrants  to  bearer.” 

Mr.  L.  Neumann  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  re-election  of  Comte  Isaac  de 
Camondo,  who  retired  by  rotation,  as  a  Director  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Humphreys,  J.P.,  in  seconding  the  re-election  of 
Comte  Isaac  de  Camondo,  said :  “  I  have  -great  pleasure  in 
seconding  that,  Sir  Julius.  We  seem  to  be  exceedingly  quiet 
on  this  occasion.  We  ought  to  be  somewhat  pleased  and 
exhilarated  by  the  report  you  have  given  us,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognise  on  this  occasion  how  much  the  directors  have 
done  for  us.  The  difference  between  the  state  of  affairs  about 
twelve  months  ago  and  now  is  so  great  that  I  am  sure  the 
shareholders  ought  to  be  exceedingly  satisfied.  Probably,  the 
silence  which  has  reigned  among  the  shareholders  indicates 
that,  without  its  being  said.  But  as  directors  are  sometimes 
attacked  for  not  doing  their  duty,  I  think  on  this  occasion  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  shareholders  realise  that  they  are 
in  a  very  hiappy  position,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  otf  saying 
that  in  seconding  the  re-election  of  -Comte  de  Camondo. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F,  W.  Green,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harry 
Mosent-hal,  Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.  were  re-appointed 
auditors  at  the  same  remuneration  as  before. 

In  putting  the  motion  to  the  vote  the  Chairman  explained  that 
the  auditors  fee  was  exclusive  of  their  remuneration  for  extra 
work  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  transfers,  share 
warrants,  etc. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Carl  Meyer,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
said:  “Gentlemen,  I  think  that  before  we  separate  we  ought 
to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  presiding  here 
to-day,  and  for  giving  us  isuch  an  instructive  and  interesting 
address.  I  should  like  at  the  same  time  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  recovery  from  a  rather  prolonged  illness  from  which  he 
v,ras  suffering  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  -his  recovery,  in  which  we  all  rejoice,  -has  been 
materially  aided  and  assisted  by  the  recovery  in  South  African 
matters  generally. 

iMr.  Harry  Mosenthal  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  briefly  replied  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 
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A  REPUBLICAN  DEMONSTRATION. 

ISTORY  repeats  itself — in  the  matter  of  royal  visits 
as  in  other  things.  The  present  visit  of  the  Tsar 
to  King  Edward  recalls,  by  reason  of  several  strikingly 
similar  features,  the  visit  which  another  European 
Sovereign  paid  a  good  many  years  ago  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  Sovereign  in  question  had  recently  been 
employed  in  the  necessary,  though  disagree¬ 
able,  task  of  suppressing  anarchy  in  his  dominions. 
Stern  measures  had  been  unavoidable.  There  was  no 
help  for  them;  and  his  Majesty  had  been  obliged  to 
authorise,  as  a  ruler,  measures  from  which,  as  a 
humane  man,  his  nature  shrank.  He  was  not  to  be 
blamed.  Short  of  abdicating  his  throne,  he  could  do 
nothing  else.  Nor  could  he  personally  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  if  some  of  his  underlings  had  exceeded  their 
instructions.  Such  things  always  will  happen  when 
violence  has  to  be  put  down  by  violence — when  soldiers, 
who  are  something  less  than  saints,  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a  howling  mob  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
They  had  happened  in  the  present  case,  though  to 
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nothing  like  the  extent  that  was  commonly  reported  ; 
for  all  sorts  of  garbled  and  exaggerated  rumours  had 
been  spread  abroad,  and  in  uninformed  circles  had  been 
accepted  as  gospel. 

This  was  nowhere  more  the  case  than  among  a  certain 
section  of  rabid  Republicans  in  Great  Britain — the  pre¬ 
decessor's  of  the  Iveir  Hardies  and  Graysons  of  to-day— 
who  honestly  believed  his  Majesty  to  be  a  bloodthirsty 
t3^rant,  compared  with  whom  Tiberius  was  a  lamb  and 
Nero  a  veritable  sucking  dove.  And  the  genuineness 
of  their  righteous  ire  lent  force  to  their  denunciations 
with  those  of  the  populace — no  inconsiderable  fraction 
— who  were  as  ill-informed  as  themselves. 

The  man  who  took  the  lead  in  this  outburst  was  an 
ex-miner  named  Brett,  who  was  M.P.  for  an  industrial 
constituency  in  the  North  of  England.  With  him  was 
associated  Oliver  Cromwell  Wilkins,  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  a  very  young 
man,  very  fiery  and  very  ignorant.  These  two  set 
themselves  to  organise  a  campaign  of  protest  against 
the  forthcoming  visit  of  King  — — -  to  this  country ;  and 
many  red-hot  speeches  they  made  and  many  rabid  leaf¬ 
lets  they  wrote  and  circulated,  holding  up  his  Majesty 
to  public  exesration  as  a  murderer,  a  torturer,  a 
ravisher,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  Indeed, 
Oliver  Cromwell  Wilkins  even  went  so  far  as  to  express 
a  hope  that  some  friend  of  freedom  would  be  found  to 
put  a  bullet  into  the  tyrant,  should  he  set  foot  on  these 
shores.  He  did  not,  it  is  worth  remarking,  suggest 
doing  the  righteous  deed  himself.  O.  C.  W.  was  not 
that  sort.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  his  life  was  too  precious 
to  mankind  to  be  sacrificed  just  yet  upon  the  gallows, 
even  in  the  holy  cause  of  shooting  despots. 

His  associate,  Brett,  insisted  on  bringing  up  the 
matter  in  Parliament  and  on  moving  a  resolution  of 
protest  against  the  approaching  royal  visit.  He  did  not 
find  much  support,  but  his  action  caused  considerable 
annoyance  to  the  Government,  who  were  particularly 
anxious  that  no  discordant  note  should  be  struck  in 
connection  with  his  Majesty’s  visit.  However,  of 
course  nothing  could  be  done  to  muzzle  Brett, 
Wilkins  and  Co.,  who  continued  to  stump  the  country 
with  their  fiery  rodomontades  and  to  denounce  the 
coming  visitor  by  every  bad  name  they  could  lay  tongue 
to. 

Now,  his  Majesty’s  visit — like  the  present  one  of  the 
Tsar — had  been  fixed  for  Cowes  week,  during  which 
his  yacht  would  lie  at  anchor  in  Cowes  Roads.  He  was 
to  be  entertained  by  Queen  Victoria  at  a  State  banquet 
at  Osborne,  and,  in  his  turn,  he  was  to  entertain  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  members  of  the  R.Y.S.  on  board 
his  yacht.  Certain  other  festivities  had  also  been 
arranged,  to  the  ever  increasing  wrath  of  Brett,  Wilkins 
and  Co.,  whose  philippics  waxed  more  furious  every 
day,  and  the  more  so  that  nobody,  who  was  anybody, 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  them.  They  were  soon 
brought  to  recognise  that,  unless  their  campaign  of 
protest  was  to  fizzle  out  in  a  miserable  fiasco,  something 
would  have  to  be  done,  and  that  promptly.  They  had 
committed  themselves  too  far  to  look  tamely  on  at  all 
these  junketings  in  honour  of  the  Royal  murderer. 
To  let  them  pass,  yet  do  nothing  to  show  their  abhor¬ 
rence,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  eat  their  own  words. 
Something  then  would  have  to  be  done — must  be  done 
- — if  only  for  their  own  credit.  The  question  was — • 
what  1 

A  meeting  of  certain  elect  stalwarts  was  con¬ 
vened  to  determine  this  knotty  point.  Brett,  M.P., 
was  in  the  chair.  The  present  writer’s  father  often 
came  across  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  ha3 
confessed  to  a  certain  liking  for  this  elderly,  ignorant, 
bigoted,  but  exceedingly  honest  son  of  toil.  Oliver 
Cromwell  Wilkins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer’s 
father  could  never  abide.  He  always  spoke  of  him  as 
a  bumptious  young  humbug,  who  was  simply  playing 
the  part  of  a  revolutionary  for  his  own  ends,  and 
whose  melodramatic  speeches  were  all  full  of  the 
conscious  artifice  of  studied  effect.  However,  this  is 
by  the  way.  Brett  was  in  the  chair.  He  made  a  hot, 
but  honest,  oration  that  came  straight  from  his  heart. 
Wilkins  followed.  His  oration  was  even  hotter,  but  the 
heat  was  not  genuine.  He  talked  fiery  nonsense  and 
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knew  it  to  be  nonsense.  However,  it  went  down  as 
the  real  stuff  witb  bis  audience.  Others  followed. 
Last  of  all,  rose  Councillor  Probv. 

Councillor  Proby  was  a  Radical  member  of  the 
Portsmouth  Town  Council,  and  had  come  up  to  London 
from  that  seaport  on  purpose  to  attend  this  meeting 
of  stalwarts.  The  Councillor  had  not  long  before 
enrolled  himself  a  member  of  the  Communist  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  welcomed  by  them, 
with  reason,  as  a  useful  recruit ;  for  not  only  were  his 
■views  entirely  sound,  but  also  he  was  a  man  of  some 
means  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  subscribe  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  funds  of  the  Federation.  Ho  cause 
can.  be  advanced  without  money.  Even  a  campaign 
against  capital  requires  capital  to  keep  it  going.  Thus 

the  Councillor’s  little  cheques  came  in  very  handy _ 

particularly  to  Oliver  Cromwell  Wilkins,  whose  secre¬ 
tarial  salary  was  a  first  charge  on  the  receipts. 

Coimeaior  Proby’s  speech  was  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  biood-and-thundery  as  some  of  the  others.  But,  as 
became  a  business  man,  it  was  more  practical.  Not 
merely  did  he  agree  that  something  must  be  done— 

that  some  definite  demonstration  must  be  made _ but 

he  went  farther  and  suggested  the  precise  form  that 
the  demonstration  should  take.  He  didn’t  think  they 
could  do  better,  he  said,  than  demonstrate  against  his 
Majesty  personally,  nor  could  they  choose  a  more  fitting 
occasion  for  doing  so  than  the  dinner-party  on  board 
the  Royal  Yacht,  at  which  the  Prince  of  “Wales  and 
ether  bloated  big-wigs  would  be  present, 

“It  will  show  them,”  declared  the  councillor  “not 
only  what  we  think  of  the  Royal  murderer,  but  also 
what  we  think  of  them  for  hob-nobbing  and  feasting 
with  that  blood-stained  monster.” 

rt74The  °r<?S  1Were  .received  with  furious  applause, 
when  this  had  subsided,  the  chairman  invited  Coun- 
eillor  Proby  to  explain  his  suggestion  in  detail. 

Well,  my  idea  was,”  replied  the  councillor,  “  that 
we  should  appoint  a  number  of  delegates  to  take  part 
m  the  demonstration,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the 
dinner-party  they  should  proceed  by  boat  to  the 
tyrant,  s  yacht  (in  the  dusk,  there  will  be  every  chance  of 
getting  past  the  men-of-war  unchallenged),  and  should 
there  treat  him  to  an  unmistakable  manifestation  of 
their  disapproval— whether  by  booing  and  hissing  or 
by  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  rough  music,  or  in  some 
other  way  However,  that  is  a  point  which  can  easily 
be  decided  later.  And  whatever  form  it  takes,  it  will 
make  a  big  sensation,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  and 
bring  home  to  that  bloodstained  tyrant  the  abhorrence 
m  which  the  people  of  this  country  really  hold  him.” 
And  amid  loud  cheers  Councillor  Proby  sat  down. 
Alter  some  debate  his  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  Councillor  himself  was  elected  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  So  were  Brett  and  Wilkins.  And  as  the  time 
was  short  (King  — —  being  due  at  Cowes  the  next 
day  but  one),  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 
The  scheme,  as  finally  settled  by  them,  was  this  •  The 
delegates  were  to  meet  at  Councillor  Proby’s  house  at 
5  o'clock  on  the  following  Tuesday  afternoon— the  day 
of  the  royal  dinner-party— and  were  to  be  entertained 
by  him  to  a  cold  collation.  Then  they  were  to  proceed 
to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  to  go  on  board  a  small  tug, 
which  the  Councillor  would  .  have  in  readiness,  and 
steam  up  the  Solent  till  they  came  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  royal  yacht.  At  that  point  they  would  set 
up  a  chorus  of  boos  and  hisses,  to  be  followed  by  an 
insulting  serenade  of  rough  music,  and  finally  conclude 
by  singing  the  Marseillaise.  Rather  a  silly  performance, 

“  T  ;°  admtt-  at  any  rate,  it  would  have 

the  effect  of  annoying  his  Majesty,  besides  exasperating 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Government,  which  to  Brett? 
Wilkins  and  Co.  were  three  strong  points  in  its  favour 
*  urt^rmore,  it  would  get  into  the  papers  and  make 
s  public  sensation,  and  there  was  glory  in  that 

The  demonstrators,  therefore,  did  not  feel  at  all  like 
babies  about  to  engage  in  a  piece  of  infantine  folly  but 
rather  like  heroes  setting  out  on  a  high  and  noble 
undertaking— a  holy  crusade  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
liberty  against  wrong  and  oppression.  What  a  curious 
set  they  were!  Some,  indeed,  were  clean  and  tidy 


enough  in  appearance;  but  the  majority  were  unkempt 
and  diity,  disdainful  of  soap,  and  hair-brushes,  and 
razors,  and  collars ;  not,  I  think,  from  dislike  of  these 
things  per  se,  but  from  hostility  to  them  as  badges  of 
Conventional  Respectability,  Church  and  State,  Capital, 
the  Landed  Interest,  and  everything  else  that  was 
detestable.  One  or  two  of  these  gentry  even  looked  a  bit 
askance  at  Councillor  Proby  because  he  lived  in  a 
decent  house  and  wore  a  suit  of  broadcloth.  But  they 
did  ample  justice  to  the  meal  which  he  had  provided 
for  them,  punishing  both  the  edibles  and  the  drinkables 
with  great  gusto.  The  Councillor  himself,  however, 
ate  sparingly,  and  only  drank  water.  He  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  crank  on  the  subject  of  diet,  and  never 
indulged  in  much  solid  food  or  took  any  alcohol  after 
his  midday  dinner. 

In  due  course  the  party  of  sixteen  set  out  for  the 
Harbour.  By  7.30  they  were  all  on  board  the  tug 
which  they  found  waiting  for  them.  Then  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  half-steam — for  they  did  not  wish  to  reach 
their  destination  too  early— in  the  direction  of  Cowes 
Roads.  , 

It  was  a  fine  evening.  The  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  fresh  during  the  day,  had  now  sunk.  But  its 
effect  was  still  apparent  in  the  heavyish  swell  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  causing  the  tug  to  roll  quite  appreciably.  It 
was  noticeable  that  before  they  had  proceeded  more 
than  a  couple  of  miles  an  odd  silence  had  fallen  upon 
the  hitherto  loquacious  party.  Councillor  Proby  began 
to  look  uneasy.  He  went  up  to  Brett  in  evident  per¬ 
turbation,  and  said  :  r 

“  I  say !  I  hadn’t  reckoned  on  this.” 

Reckoned  on  what?  ’  inquired  the  other,  with  an 
involuntary  shudder. 

“  Why,  on  these  fellows  not  being  able  to  stand  the 
water.  Looks  to  me  as  though  we’re  going  to  have  them 
all  seasick.  Hallo!  What’s  the  matter?” 

I  m  not  feeling  quite  the  thing  myself,”  stammered 
Brett  And,  in  truth  his  looks  bore  out  this  assertion. 

t)  L  I  say !  Don  t  you  go  and  be  taken  bad,” 
ejaculated  the  Councillor,  with  increased  dismay. 

.  merely  shook  his  head,  and  moved  away  to  the 

side  of  the  launch.  There  he  found  Oliver  Cromwell 
Wilkins  already  in  the  throes.  One  by  one  the  other 
passengers  joined  them.  The  ground  swell  was  surely 
working  its  deadly  effect  on  the  delegates’  unseasoned 
stomachs.  Presently  all  were  on  their  beam  ends, 
except  Councillor  Proby  and  the  two  sailors  in 
chaige  of  the  launch.  The  Councillor  was  in  despair. 
He  went  up  to  Oliver  Cromwell  Wilkins,  who  was  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  launch,  limp  and  pros- 
trate,  and  excitedly  urged  him  to  pull  himself  together. 

'  My  g°od  fellow,  you  really  must  make  an  effort. 
We  shall  be  off  the  yacht  in  a  few  minutes  now.” 

“  Shall  we?  Well,  I  can’t  help  it,”  groaned  Wilkins, 
feebly. 

“  Come,  come  !  you  simply  must  bestir  yourself  and 
get  ready  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration  against  this 
bloodthirsty  monster.” 

Hang  bloodthirsty  monsters!  Bestir  myself,  in¬ 
deed?  You  cl  bestir  yourself  if  you  were  in  my  condi- 
tion,  wouldn’t  you?  Oh,  Lor!  I  wish  I  were  dead. 
Why  cant  some  of  you  take  me  and  throw  me  over¬ 
board?  ’  groaned  the  unhappy  Wilkins,  in  the  excess 
of  his  misery. 

And  that  was  all  the  Councillor  could  get  out  of  him. 
He  went  round  appealing,  in  turn,  to  the  rest  of  the 
demonstrators,  but  with  no  better  success.  They  were 
all  utterly  prostrate,  and  long  past  caring  for  anything 
in  the  world  save  one ;  and  that  was  to  be  restored  to 
terra  firma  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Councillor  was 
naturally  in  a  great  taking  at  the  ignominious  collapse 
of  his  scheme.  r 

“It  is  too  mortifying,”  he  grumbled  to  Brett.  “If 
it  had  been  rough,  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  quite  so 
mueh.  But  with  the  water  as  calm  as  this,  it  makes  us 

all  look  such  d - d  fools.  I  don’t  know  whether 

you  think  it  is.  any  use  going  on - ” 

No  !  No  !  interposed  Brett,  with  what  energy  he 
could  muster.  “  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  get  us  back 
to  land  as  quick  as  ever  you  can.” 

With  obvious  reluctance,  yet  seeing  there  was  no  help 
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for  it,  Councillor  Proby  gave  the  necessary  word  to  the 
sailors,  and  the  launch  put  about  and  headed  again  for 
Portsmouth  Harbour  under  full  steam.  The  Councillor 
took  the  limp  and  enfeebled  demonstrators  back  to  his 
house  and  administered  brandy  and  other  restoratives. 
Then  they  gradually  perked  up  ;  the  colour  returned  to 
their  faces,  and  the  fire  to  their  souls.  But  no  further 
reference  was  made  to  the  ignominious  experience  on 
the  water.  It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  agreed  that  the  Less 
said  about  that  the  better.  Next  morning  they  all  left 
Portsmouth. 

Shortly  afterwards— to  the  disgust  of  his  various  trade 
rivals,  and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody — Councillor 
Proby  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  large  and 
lucrative  Government  contract.  The  thing  certainly 
looked  like  a  job;  though  what  possible  reason  the 
authorities  could  have  for  favouring  Proby  remained  a 
mystery  to  all.  One  man,  indeed — Mr.  Drugger, 
chemist,  of  — —  Street,  Southsea — formed  a  pretty 
shrewd  suspicion  ;  for  he  had  heard  a  whisper  of  the 
abortive  demonstration,  and  he  couldn’t  help  recollect¬ 
ing  that  the  Councillor  had  called  at  his  shop  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  day  and  laid  in  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  tartar  emetic. 


BOOKS. 


I  WONDER  Maeterlinck,  in  his  “  Life  of  the  Bee,” 
written  with  a  constant  sad  side-glance  at  the 
illusions  by  which  men  are  led  on  in  life  and  led  on 
even  to  live,  failed  to  note  one  respect  in  which  human 
and  apiarian  communities  differ,  and  differ  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  our  race.  Whereas  the  bees  take  the  ut¬ 
most  pains  about  the  feeding,  breeding,  and  progeny  of 
their  queen  to  ensure  health  and  strength  and  whole¬ 
someness,  men  seem  to  be  at  no  less  pains  to  secure  that 
their  monarchs  should  be  degenerates.  All  the  appal¬ 
ling  tragedies,  for  instance,  recorded  in  Henri  de 
Weindel’s  “  The  Real  Francis- Joseph.  The  Private  Life 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria”  (*)  can  be  traced  without  a 
doubt  to  degeneracy  and  insanity  due  to  continual 
breeding  in  and  in.  The  Catholic  Empire  of  Austria 
could  seek  alliances  for  the  scions  of  its  Imperial  House 
only  among  the  reigning  Catholic  families,  who  were  all, 
like  the  Habsburgs  themselves  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
degenerates.  The  two  families  in  which  this  degeneracy 
was  most  marked,  because  of  the  more  frequent  unions 
between  their  members,  were  those  of  Habsburg  and  of 
Wittelsbach,  those,  that  is,  to-  which  Francis- J oseph  and 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  belonged  :  — 

So  persistent  had  been  the  weddings  between  the  two  houses 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  daughter 
of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  might  be  looked  on  almost  as 
incestuous  through  the  closeness  of  blo  od -relationship.  Both 
Francis  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  brought  charming  presents  to  each 
other  among  their  wedding  portions. — he,  hereditary  epilep.sy ; 
she,  hereditary  madness. 

Francis- Joseph,  like  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  like 
his  own  grandfather  Francis  I.,  is  an  epileptic,  and  he 
in  turn  transmitted  epilepsy  to  his  ill-fated  son  Rudolf, 
and  to  His  youngest  daughter  the  Archduchess  Marie- 
Valerie,  who  also  married  a  cousin.  As  for  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  there  is  little  doubt,  as  her  attempt 
to  drown  herself  at  Fin'isterre  alone  would  suggest, 
that  there  was  in  her  blood  a  taint  of  that  insanity 
which  made  her  cousin  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  drown 
first  his  doctor  and  then  himself,  and  which  made  her 
own  hapless  son  Rudolph  strangle  his  mistress  and 
then  commit  suicide.  By  the  way,  Henri  de  Weindel 
'disposes  altogether  of  the  scandal  that  Rudolph's 
suicide  was  due  to  the  disclosure  made  to  him  by  his 
father  of  the  incestuous  relationship  between  him  and 
his  mistress,  while  he  gives  you  a  new  and  much  more 

(i)  “TheTlaal  Francis- Joseph.”  The  Private  Life  of  the  Emperor  of  Anstria 
Ey  Henri  de  Weindel  English  Version  by  Philip  W.  Sergeant.  With  Photo 
gravure  Portrait  and  Forty-four  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  (London 
John  Long.  15s.  net.) 

(*)“  Eton  Memories.”  By  an  Old  Etonian;  (London  :  John  Long.  10s.  6d. 
net.) 

(=)  “  In  Unknown  Tuscany.”  By  Edward  Hutton.  With  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.  Illustrated.  (London ;  Methuen  &  Co.  7s.6d.net.) 

(‘)  “The  Making  of  Species.”  By  Douglas  Dewar  aud  Frank  Finn.  With 
Fifteen  Illustrations.  (London  :  John  Lane.  7s.  6d.  net ) 

(6)“The  Red-Hot  Crown."  By  Dorothea  Gerard  (Madame  Longard  de 
Longarde.)  (London  :  John  Long.  6s.) 

(»)“  The  Hazard  of  the  Die.”  By  a  Peer.  (London  :  John  Long.  0s.)  ] 


melodramatic  account  of  the  tragedy  itself.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  account  Rudolph’s  mistress,  when  ho 
announced  to  her  his  intention  of  giving  her  up,  made 
a  murderous  assault  upon  him  with  a  razor,  aud  he  in 
self-defence  strangled  her,  and  then  in  remorse  shot 
himself.  This  would  account  for  the  lady’s  having 
purchased  and  carefully  sharpened  a  razor  with  which 
she  armed  herself  for  the  final  interview.  It  would 
also  account  for  the  frightful  mutilation  of  the 
body  of  the  prince  with  wounds  which  were  not  self- 
inflicted  ;  while  the  wound  which  was  self-inflicted 
and  caused  his  death  was  planned  with  deadly 
deliberation.  In  loading  his  sporting  rifle  for 

the  suicide  he  put  a  drop  of  water  on  the  charge  to 
render  its  explosion  the  more  shattering.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  with  his  mother,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  that  the 
author  is  fascinated,  and  with  whom  he  fascinates  you  ; 
for  his  work  might  more  aptly  be  entitled  "  The  Real 
Empress  Elizabeth  ”  than  “  The  Real  Erancis-J oseph. 
The  Empress  certainly  was  an  extraordinary  personality, 
one  of  the  loveliest,  cleverest,  and  pluckiest  women  of 
her  day.  She  spoke  with  the  utmost  purity  German, 
French,  English,  Italian,  modern  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Hungarian,  and  amazed  all  her  teachers  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  her  mastery  of  any  subject  in  which  she  was  in¬ 
terested.  She  was  not  only  the  most  dashing  of  horse¬ 
women,  but  the  most  daring  of  horse-tamers.  She 
marched  straight  into  the  box  of  a  savage  horse  that 
no  one  else  dared  approach — for  he  had  already  killed 
one  groom  with  a  kick,  and  had  nearly  killed  another 
who  had  mounted  him — qnd  in  a  moment  the  brute  was 
tamed,  so  tamed  that  she  was  able  to  ride  him  with 
perfect  impunity.  With  the  same  intrepidity  she  faced 
and  cowed  at  Mentone  an  Italian  anarchist  who 
threatened  to  throw  her  into  the  sea,  and  in  England 
cowed  a  ruffian  who  had  threatened  to  shoot  her.  By 
the  way,  the  author  was  the  only  journalist  who  was 
allowed  to  interview  the  anarchist  who  assassinated  her. 
Here  in  one  word  was  his  simple  account  of  the 
business  :  — < 

“What  did  I  kill  her  for?  That’s  easy  to  guess.  I  said  to 
myself:  ‘You  never  worked;  you  never  unhappy.  Me  always 
work ;  always  unhappy.  So  ’ — making  the  gesture  of  stabbing 
‘  So  there’s  one  for  you;  and  here’s  one  for  me! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Empress  was  as  unhappy  as  the 
most  envious  anarchist  could  have  wished  ever  since 
her  marriage  had  brought  her  under  the  dominion  of  a 
mother-in-law,  who,  according  to  our  author,  had 
deliberately  set  herself  to  corrupt  her  sou  through  his 
Pamdarus  of  a  tutor  in  order  that  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  his  will-power  would  be  enervated  and  she  might 
hold  alone  the  reins  of  the  empire.  At  any  rate,  nothing 
could  be  more  insupportable  than  her  treatment  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  whom  she  absolutely  encouraged  to 
be  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  while  encouraging  her 
husband  to  be  unfaithful  to  her,  and  whom  she  robbed 
even  of  her  infant  son.  This  Avas  the  last  straw,  and 
occasioned  the  separation  between  Elizabeth,  and 
Francis-Joseph.  'The  Empress  henceforth  was  her  own 
mistress,  and  the  mistress  also  of  as  many  millions 
sterling  as  she  chose  to  squander,  and  her  extravagance 
was  colossal.  One  of  her  whims,  her  palace  in  Corfu, 
the  Achilleion,  cost  no  less  than  three  millions  and 
a-quarter  sterling,  yet  of  this  toy  also  she  tired!  As 
for  the  other  insane  extravagances  and  tragedies  of  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  royalties  recorded  in  this  book, 
thGy  explain,  if  they  do  not  extenuate,  the  anarchist 
platform,  and  make  it  amazing — to  return  to  the  point 
from  which  I  started — that  the  peoples  should  even 
insist  upon  their  rulers  having  a  taint  in  their  blood. 
For  what  else  do  the  laws  mean  which  prescribe  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Heir  Apparent  must 
marry  a  Catholic  Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  when  the 
choice  of  such  a  Princess  is  limited  to  close  blood 
relations  ? 

“  Eton  Memories  ”  ((i) 2)  by  an  Old  Etonian  go  back  to 
barbarous,  I  had  almost  said  brutal,  days,  when  it  was 
thought  a  good  joke  for  Eton  hoys  returning  to  school 
to  belabour  an  old  gentleman  fellow-passenger  till,  to 
escape  them,  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  coach  at  the 
risk  and  almost  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  If  the  hoys 
were  brutal,  they  were  brutalised  by  such  masters  as 
Heath,  who  flogged  mercilessly  and  almost  indiscnmin- 
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ately.  Though  your  sympathies  are  not  always  with 
the  old  Etonian  and  his  hectoring  heroes,  you  must 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  vivid  pictures  of  old  Eton  times 
and  sports  and  customs  departed  never  to  return.  The 
chapter  which  arrested  me  most  in  Mr.  Edward  Hut¬ 
ton's  “In  Unknown  Tuscany”  (3),  a  delightful  book, 
was  that  upon  “  The  New  Messiah,”  suggesting,  as  it 
did,  how  easily  a  new  creed  may  be  started  and  sus¬ 
tained  if  only  the  soil  is  prepared  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
scarcity  of  the  seed  or  the  rarity  of  sowers  (both  are 
always  abundant),  but  the  lack  of  a  prepared  soil  which 
saves  us  at  any  time  or  place  from  the  founding  and 
flourishing  of  a  new  religion.  Of  the  rest  of  the  book 
I  can  only  say  it  is  written  in  a  style  as  charming  as 
the  scenes  it  paints,  while  the  coloured  illustrations 
by  Mr.  0.  E.  M.  Ward  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Hutton’s 
■word  pictures.  I  had  the  honour  in  my  youth  to 
lunch  with  Darwin,  and  heard  him  then  warmly  dis¬ 
avow  the  view  which  Messrs.  Dewar  and  Finn  denounce 
in  The  Making  of  Species  ”  (4) — that  natural  selection 
se.ryes  to  solve  every  zoological  problem.  But,  as  with 
every  great  founder  of  a  school,  theological,  philoso¬ 
phical  or  scientific,  the  disciples  of  Darwin  discredit  by 
their  extravagance  the  theories  of  the  Master.  As  our 
authors  happily  put  it :  — 

■  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  do  not  make  civil  servants, 
ihey  merely  determine  which  of  a  number  of  ready-made  men 
ishall  become  civil  servants.  Similarly,  natural  selection  does 
■not  make  new  species,  it  simply  decides  which  of  a  number 
■of  ready-made  organisms  shall  survive  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  a  new  species.  Nor  does  natural  selection  do  always 
as  much  as  this,  for  it  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  sur- 
V/ j-  Tf  P°fiition  is  sometimes  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Medical  Board,  which  inspects  and  rejects  the  physically  unfit 
»1  the  candidates  which  ,  have  already  been  selected  by  some 
other  authority. 

Huxley  never  .said  anything  truer  than  that  “  science 
commits  sujcide  when  it  adopts  a  creed,”  and  this  com¬ 
bative  and  suggestive  work  by  experts,  “  The 
Making  of  Species,”  will  do  much  to  arrest 
the  iossilisation  of  biological  science  in  England. 
Dorothea.  Gerard  lias  not,  I  think,  been  happy  in  her 
choice  of  that  well-worn  subject,  the  murder  of  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Servia,  etc.,  for  her  new  novel,  “  The  Red- 
hot  Crown  (5).  You  are  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
political  part  of  the  novel,  which  follows  history  very 
clcselv,  while  your  interest  in  the  romantic  part  is 
marred  by  the  heroine’s  appalling  name,  “  Yella  J  ” 
However,  the  love-making  is  pretty  and  ends  happily, 
though  the  red-hot  crown,  or  rather  because  the  red- 
hot  crown,  was  never  worn  by  the  hero.  I  hope  we 
have  touched  bottom  in  “  The  Hazard  of  the  Die  ”  (6), 
which  certainly  goes  down  into  deeper  depths  of  moral 
unsavouriness  than  any  modern  novel  I  have  read. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


A  daring  idea  supplies  the  underlying  motive  of  Miss 
Winifred  Graham’s  new  novel,  “Mary”  (Mills  and 
Boon,  6s.).  The  simplicity  of  the  title  is  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  'to  disclose  that  motive.  It  is  one  which  at  first 
thought  will  be  repugnant  to  many.  T'o  picture  the 
Virgin  Mother  once  again  upon  earth  in  a  modern 
environment  is  almost  unthinkable.  There  are  so 
many  pitfalls  for  the  writer  who  would  deal  with  such 
a  topic.  If  Miss  Winifred  Gbaliam  has  escaped  them  it 
is  because  it  is  Mary  the  Consoler  (the  mother  of  man) 
and  not  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  that  she  has  chosen 
to  depict.  There  is  nothing  to  shock  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  most  devout  churchman  in  the  story.  There  is 
passion  in  it,  but  it  is  the  passion  of  the  mystic  for  the 
i immutable.  Inde'ed,  the  author  is  more  than  ordinarily 
successful  in  creating  the  right  atmosphere  which  such 
a  subject  demands.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one 
picturing  Mary  (Joseph’s  wife)  coming  again  to  earth 
as  a  lady  gardener  in  the  employ  of  a  well-known 
R.A.  It  sounds  like  sacrilege.  Yet  in  this  story  there 
is  nothing  sacrilegious.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  devotional 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  keyed  to  a  high 
emotional  note.  The  hook  may  awaken  controversy ;  it 
may,  perhaps,  awaken  disapprobation ;  it  may  even'  he 
placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  but— it  will  be 
read. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  guide-book  is  in 
request,  a  special  welcome  should  be  accorded  by  all 


who  think  of  visiting  that  not  yet  tourist-ridden  land 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  Tyrol,  to  Mr.  Clive  Holland’s 
“  Tyrol  and  Its  People”  (Methuen,  10s.  6d.  net).  It 
is  not  a  guide-book  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  it  is  far  more  of  a  guide-book  to  a-  delightful 
country  and  a  charming  people  than  the  usual  collec¬ 
tion  of  dry  facts  about  places  and  trains  which  does 
duty  for  such.  Mr.  Holland  introduces  the  reader  to 
the  people  at  their  home  and  at  their  work,  and  their 
play.  He  finds  room  for  the  history  and  the  legends 
of  the  country.  He  has  an  eye  for  picturesque  detail 
as  well  as  for  grand  scenic  effects,  and  from  the  Tren- 
tino  to  Salzburg  there  are  few  beauty  spots  which  he 
has  not  visited,  and  about  which  his  .visit  has  not  given 
him  something  illuminating  to  say.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  some  excellent  photographs  and  a  number 
of  colour  plates,  which  are  occasionally  too  impres¬ 
sionist  to  be  truly  illustrative. 

Many  people  have  tried  their  pens  at  one  time  and 
another  on  translations  (of  Heine  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess,  generally  with  less.  The  latest  is  Mr.  Robert 
.Levy,  who  may  fairly  claim  in  “  Heinrich  Heine,  Poems 
and  Ballads  ”  (Melrose,  5s.),  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  more  successful.  The  translations  included  in. 
the  volume  are  mainly  chosen  from  poems  contained 
in  Heine’s  Book  of  Songs,  though  by  no  means  exclu¬ 
sively  so.  The  ideal  Mr.  Levy  has  kept  before  him  is 
the  didtum  of  Rosetti :  “  The  life-blood  of  rhymed 

translation  is  this — 'that  a  good  poem  shall  not  be 
turned  into  a  had  one.  The  only  true  motive  for  put¬ 
ting  poetry  into  a  fresh  language  mu£t  be  to  endow 
a  fresh  nation  as  far  as  possible  with  one  more  posses¬ 
sion  of  beauty.”  Something  of  the  bouquet  of  poetry 
must  needs  he  lost  in  process  of  decantation,  but  Mr. 
Levy  has  not  turned  Heine’s  good  wine  sour. 

The  little  series  of  translations  of  well-known  French 
authors  which  Messrs.  Greening  publish  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Lotus  Library,”  has  won  favour  both  by  the 
convenience  of  the  format  of  the  volumes  and  the 
excellence  of  'the  translations.  Two  new  volumes  are 
shortly  to  be  added  to  the  series,  “Andre  Cornelis,” 
by  Paul  Bourget,  and  “  The  Rival  Actresses,”  by 
Georges  Ohnet,  both  translations  being  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Monkshood. 

Two  books  for  country  lovers  are  promised  shortly 
by  Mr.  Murray.  One  is  a  little  volume  of  a  light  and 
jovial  character,  entitled  “Humours  of  the  Country.” 
It  is  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  whose  works  on  gar¬ 
dening  are  found  on  every  horticulturist’s  bookshelf. 
The  other,  a  work  of  more  serious  appeal,  is  Sir  George 
Sitwell’s ^ hook,  “On  the  Making  of  a  Garden.”  Gar¬ 
dens  to-day  have  a  complete  literature  of  their  own, 
and  this  hook,  which  deals  with  the  philosophy,  the 
psychology,  the  “magic”  .of  gardens,  will  at  le.ast  make 
a  hid  for  a  prominent  place  in  that  literature. 

The  first  hand  book  on  the  art  of  flying  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  by  Mr.  Heinemann.  The 
author  is  Ml.  Alphonse  Berget,  who  gives  the  history 
of  flight  from  the  earliest  attempts  to  the  recent 
successful  achievement  of  M.  Bleridt.  Technical  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  various  types  of  aeroplanes  and 
dirigible  balloons  are  given  in  simple  language.  The 
title,  The  Conquest  of  the  Air,”  is  at  once  apropos 
and  fully  warranted. 


ART. 

- ♦<>• - 

THE  WHITECHAPEL  ART  GALLERY. 

HE  special  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery  invariably  challenges  comparison  with 
other  galleries  situated  in  the  politer  regions  from 
which  “all  London”  has  just  made  its  exit.  Some 
thousands  of  pictures  have  been  exhibited  this  summer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bond-street  alone;  a  hazy 
recollection  of  a  dozen  or  so  is  the  residue  of  all  the 
fuss.  Artists  have  made  feverish  efforts,  “  all  London  ” 
has  brought  its  best  frocks  to  private  views ;  tea,  and 
not  infrequently  lunch,  has  been  offered  to  propitiate 
the  Eiinnys ;  and,  now  that  hopes  and  fears  have  sub- 
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sided,  leaving  for  the  most  part  not  a  wrack  behind,  what 
has  it  all  been  about?  What,  indeed,  is  the  function 
of  any  art  gallery?  The  National  Gallery  serves  a 
multitude  of  purposes,  ranging  from  the  inspiring  effect 
of  the  beautiful  upon  one  soul  to  the  convenience  of  a 
waiting-room  or  rendezvous  for  the  other  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  The  International  and  the  New  English 
Art  Club  also  serve  a  purpose,  in  that  they  are  the 
advance  guard  of  art  in  this  country.  Even  the 
Academy  justifies  its  existence  as  the  representative  of 
the  ideals  of  a  vast  majority  which  likes  to  say  how  bad 
it  is  this  year.  With  certain  exceptions,  however,  the 
myriads  of  pictures  that  keep  the  postman  busy  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  have  but  one  raison 
d’etre — that  of  being  sold.  Unfortunately,  the  public 
continues  to  show  a  marked  disinclination  to  support,  in 
the  luxury  of  artistic  aspiration,  the  man  who  often 
might  equally  well  be  travelling  with  his  fellows  every 
day  from  Clapham  Common  to  the  City.  Art  is  one  of 
the  sweated  industries — but  for  the  fact  that  the  artist 
could  get  out  of  it  if  he  chose — and  the  small  show  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  function,  in  that  it  does  not 
provide  a  living  wage. 

In  almost  every  particular  does  the  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery  differ  from,  almost  every  other  gallery, 
great  or  small.  In  the  first  place  it  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  conventional,  art  gallery — which  is  to  say, 
that  during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  it  has  been 
visited  by  about  3,000,000  people,  most  of  them  known 
only  by  hearsay  to  “  all  London.”  Then  it  is  the  only 
gallery  of  its  kind  in  a  vast  district  of  London  which 
■cannot  afford  'bus  fares  for  the  cultivation  of  its  artistic 
faculties.  Further,  ft  is  based  upon  a  scheme  whereby 
3,000,000  people  are  enabled  to  look  upon  the  life 

which  “  all  London  ”  lives  or  has  lived.  Thus  in  Mav 

«/ 

the  trustees  of  the  Gallery  devoted  themselves  to  bringing 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the  history  of  England, 
of  London,  and  more  particularly  of  East  London. 
A  children’s  pageant,  illustrating  scenes  from  the 
history  of  Stepney,  was  presented  at  the  Gallery.  An 
-exhibition  of  flower-paintings — many  of  Van  Huysum, 
Fantin-Latour,  and  others — was  designed  to  interest 
children  and  amateurs  in  plant  and  flower  forms  in 
-art.  In  October  the  pageant  will  be  followed  by  an 
exhibition  of  historical  “  genre  ”  pictures  and  portraits 
of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  of  personages  of 
English  history. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  difference  between  the  White¬ 
chapel  Art  Gallery  and  those  in  the  West  End  is  its 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  particularly  when  bread  is  not  always  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  quasi  educated  person  who  feels  himself  to 
have  derived  no  outstanding  benefit  from  his  single  visit 
to  the  National  Gallery  may  well  inquire  how  art  is  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  “  masses  ”  when,  in  his  own  case 
the  miracle  has  not  been  wrought.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  Whitechapel  Gallery,  by  means 
of  sympathetically  written  catalogues  and  by  personal 
guidance  from  the  director  and  his  friends,  helps  its 
visitors  to  see.  Also,  minds  to  whom  the  pictorial 
world  has  been  mostly  represented  by  posters  and 
whisky  advertisements  are  free  to  receive  impressions 
in  a  way  unknown  to  those  whose  artistic  appreciation 
has  been  stultified  by  the  drawing-room  compromises 
that  would  be  art.  The  same  instinct,  moreover,  which 
sends  men  for  relief  from  the  dullness  and  squalid  drab¬ 
ness  of  poverty  to  the  music-hall  or  public-house  also 
causes  them  to  look  on  art  as  a  relaxation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Where  flowers  are  plentiful  it  seems  incredible 
that  thousands  of  children  should  have-  to  be  taught  to 
enjoy  them.  Yet  the  story  of  the  cockney  Territorial, 
who,  on  being  sent  out-  into  a  field  to  describe  what  he 
saw  there,  explained  that  he  had  seen  an  animal  that 
looked  like  a.  horse,  only  it  had  horns,  is  unfortunately 
by  no  means  overdrawn.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  reason 
for  which  the  gallery  was  established.  Judging  from 
the  report  just  issued  for  1908,  the  trustees  would 
•  seem  to  be  justified  of  their  faith  in  East  End  capacity 
for  appreciating  the  best.  The  spring  picture  exhibi¬ 
tion  oi  1908  was  the  second  of  the  series  made 
possible  by  the  offer  of  100  owners  of  pictures 
and  of  100  artists  to  lend  one  picture  each 
year.  It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  copies  of  Old 


Masters  by  celebrated  artists.  Its  special  feature  was 
a  very  complete  representation  of  Velasquez’  works, 
as  shown  in  copies  by  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Lavery  and 
others.  More  than  80,000  people  visited  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Almost  an  equal  number  visited  the  Moham¬ 
medan  exhibition,  opened  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
is  subject,  as  are  causes  of  lesser  worth,  to  the  un-sub¬ 
lime  restrictions  of  finance.  Neither  high  ideals  nor  an 
unlimited  amount  of  goodwill  can  call  down  wages, 
taxes,  exhibition  expenses,  and  other  sordid  necessities. 
At  present  the  debit  balance  stands  at  £397  13s.  8d.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  L.C.C.  might  have  made  a  grant  to 
the  Gallery;  this  hope  has  not  been  realised.  Though 
the  gallery  has  been  let  to  the  Council  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  money  is  urgently  needed.  I  know  of  few 
public  objects  more  deserving  of  support  than  is  this 
“  window”  through  which  the  people  of  East  London 
may  look  out  into  the  larger  and  fuller  world  otherwise 
denied  to  them. 


MUSIC. 


rgl  HE  opera  season  which  ended  on  Saturday  was  both 
JL  successful  and  interesting.  It  was  regrettable,  of 
course,  that  we  had  no  German  opera,  but  as  compensa¬ 
tion  we  heard  several  new  French  works  of  more  or 
less  note.  The  amazing  popularity  of  “  Samson  et 
Dalila  ”  may  provoke  the  scoffer  to  scorn,  but  then 
there  was  also  the  triumph  achieved  by  “  Louise  ”  to 
prove  that  we  can  appreciate  more  advanced  music,  too. 
More  interesting  still  was  the  production  of  “  Pelleas,” 
which,  if  j.t  achieved  only  three  performances,  gave  rise 
at  least  to  unlimited  controversy,  though,  speaking 
generally,  it  excited,  perhaps,  more  interest  than  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  favour  enjoyed  by  “La  Sonnambula  ” 
caused  deep  distress  to  many  serious-minded  folk ;  but, 
after  all,  why  sheuld  not  the  fashionables  have  their 
pretty  tunes  if  they  like  them?  “Bellini’s  master¬ 
piece  ”  (as  it  used  to  be  called)  served  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
well,  at  all  events.  Laparra’s  “  Habanera,”  Gounod’s 
“  Romeo  et  Juliette,”  and  Puccini’s  “  Manon  LescaUt  ” 
were  not  given,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  was 
greatly  upset  thereby.  The  omission  of  “Carmen”  wa3 
more  regrettable. 

D’Erlanger’s  “  Tess  ”  achieved  what  might  be  called 
a  succes  Best  inn.  That  distinguished  artist  has  seldom 
been  heard  to  much  better  advantage,  though  she  has 
been  remarkably  good  throughout  the  season.  Mmo. 
Kirkby  Lunn  strengthened  her  position,  too,  by  her  fine 
performance  in  “  Samson.”  As  regards  other  old 
friends,  Dalmores  came  on  considerably,  and  is  now 
about-  the  finest  tenor  that  Covent  Garden  seems  to 
possess.  Zenatelio’s  voice  has  gained  in  volume,  but 
lost  to  some  extent  in  quality.  Slezak’s  attempt  to 
Italianise  his  vocal  method  cannot  be  pronounced  an 
entirely  unqualified  success.  Among  the  new  comers, 
Mme.  Ivousnietzoff  made  herself  very  popular,  and  M. 
Forsell,  a  Swedish  baritone,  had  great  success  in  “  Don 
Giovanni.” 

But  it  is  not  only  at  Covent  Garden  that  opera  has 
been  provided  this  season.  Were  there  not  also  the 
performances  of  the  Castellano  Company  at  the  Coronet 
and  Drury  Lane — of  which  it  may  be  said  without  trans¬ 
gressing  the  limits  of  veracity  that  if  they  were  not  too 
good  they  might  at  any  rate  have  been  worse?  A  work 
new  to  London  brought  forward  was  Leoncavallo’s 
“  Zaza,”  which  would  probably  have  seemed  not  quite 
so  bad  if  it  had  been  rather  more  adequately  pre¬ 
sented.  A  singer  who  proved  herself  the  possessor  of 
some  useful  top  notes  was  Signora  Galvani,  but  of  much 
greater  account  were  the  two  or  three  appearances  of 
Mme.  Maria  Gay,  who  shone  out  all  the  brighter  from 
the  mediocrity  of  her  surroundings.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  hoped  that  another  year  we  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  this  fine  artist  again  at  Covent 
Garden.  Finally,  there  were  the  performances  of  "  The 
Wreckers  ”  at  His  Majesty’s.  Altogether,  therefore,  the 
past  season  has  been  one  of  quite  exceptional  activity. 
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Some  interesting  performances  are  announced  in  con¬ 
nection  -with  the  forthcoming  season  of  the  Moody- 
Manners’  Company  at  the  Lyric,  which  opens  on  Satur¬ 
day  week.  Among  other  things,  Wagner’s  “Rienzi” 
is  to  be  given  in  English  for  the  first  time,  while  the 
company  will  also  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  “  The 
Mastersingers  ”  in  London.  Verdi’s  “  Masked  Ball  ”  is 
another  work  in  which  the  company  has  not  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  Metropolis,  I  believe,  while  an  entirely 
new  opera  from  a  native  pen  will  be  Mr.  Alick  Maclean’s 
short  one-act  work,  “  Maitre  Seiler.”  The  Moody- 
Manners’  performances,  if  not  quite  the  equal  of  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  at  Covent  Garden,  are 
none  the  less  always  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  deserv¬ 
ing,  moreover,  of  hearty  encouragement  on  general 
grounds  by  reason  of  the  excellent  work  which  the  com¬ 
pany  is  doing,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  cultivating  the 
love  of  opera  throughout  the  provinces,  and  thus  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  that  operatic  millennium  which,  on 
the  authority  of  some,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  is  now 
so  near  at  hand. 

That  waggish  printer  again.  A  good  many  hard 
names  have  been  bestowed  on  Bayreuth  before  now,  but 
when  it  comes  to  speaking  (in  a  headline,  too !)  of  this 
year’s  “  Bayreuth  Recital,”  as  an  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  did  the  other  day,  some  might  feel  it  time  to 
protest.  But  possibly  it  was  intended  as  a  sardonic 
method  of  intimating  that  reciting,  rather  than  singing, 
prevails  at  Bayreuth. 

Correspondence  has  been  taking  place,  I  notice,  in 
reference  to  the  indiscriminate  teaching  of  the  violin 
in  the  elementary  schools  on  the  so-called  “  Maidstone 
system,”  and  one  hard-headed  ratepayer  has  been 
inquiring  what  benefit,  if  any,  is  likely  to  be  derived 
either  by  the  individual  or  the  nation  from  this  proce¬ 
dure,  and  asking  if  the  lasses  and  lads  concerned  would 
not  be  much  better  engaged  in  perfecting  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  .the  “  three  R’s.”  In  reply,  it  has  been  explained 
that  the  lessons  in  question  are  given,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers,  but  of  the  parents  of  the 
scholars,  and  the  aforesaid  hard-headed  one  has  been 
sternly  rebuked  for  his  inability  to  realise  the  refining 
influences  of  the  heavenly  art  which,  as  the  poet  has 
forcibly  put  it,  can  hale  men’s  souls  from  their  bodies 
through  the  medium  of  horse-hair  and  sheep’s  gut. 

At  the  same  time  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  exceedingly 
dubious  aspect  of  the  system  whereby  the  sale  of  these 
guinea  fiddles  is  furthered  by  the  offering  of  handsome 
commissions  to  the  teachers — such  being  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  I  believe,  still  obtains,  as  it  certainly  did 
obtain  when  the  scheme  was  first  started.  Nor  is  the 
question  touched  on  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  realised 
by  the  sale  of  these  instruments  and  the  relationship 
between  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  figure 
at  which  they  are  sold.  Yet  these  are  both  matters 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration  before  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  and  true 
inwardness  of  the  movement  in  question. 

Readers  of  the  Musical  Herald  have  been  trying 
their  hands  at  definitions  of  “  A  Musician,”  and  some 
of  the  results  are  rather  amusing.  “  An  accepted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  angelic  choir  here  on  probation  ”  is  one 
attempt.  “One  whose  whole  being  is  immediately  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  witchery  of  sound,”  writes  another. 
Says  a  third,  “  To  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  music  does 
not  make  a  man  a  musician,  any  more  than  to  be  able  to 
speak  French  makes  a  man  a  Frenchman.”  Such  essays 
are  interesting.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  no  one 
quoted  Tennyson’s  famous  estimate  of  Swinburne,  “  A 
reed  through  which  all  things  blow  to  music.”  But 
one  must  go  to  Browning,  perhaps,  for  happiest  allu¬ 
sions  to  music  and  musicians  in  literature  :  — 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  men, 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 
Consider  it  well :  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought ; 

It  is  everywhere  in  the  world — loud,  soft,  and  all  is  sard  ; 

Give  it  to  me  to  use !  I  mix  it  with  two  in,  my  thought : 

And,  there  !  Ye  have  heard  and  seen :  consider,  ar.d  bow  the 

head  ! 

And  such  passages  could  he  readily  multiplied. 

Many  musical  people  will  be  glad  to  note  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  J.  L.  Hatton, 


which  falls  due  on  October  12,  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  raise  a  fund  on  behalf  of  Miss  Hatton,  the 
composer’s  only  surviving  daughter.  Although  not  in 
actual  want,  Miss  Hatton,  who  is  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  is  said  to  be  in  straitened  circumstances,  so  that 
the  project  seems  well  conceived.  Certainly  it  would 
have  appealed  more  to  Hatton  himself,  one  may  readily 
believe,  than  any  other  kind  of  celebration.  Sir  Charles 
Santley  is  among  those  who  have  promised  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  Classical  Concert  Society  (formerly  the  Joachim 
Concerts  Committee)  announces  a  series  of  ten  concerts 
of  chamber  music  at  the  Bechstein  Hall,  to  take  place 
on  alternate  afternoons  and  evening's  of  the  Wednesdays 
from  October  13  to  December  15.  The  wTorks  to  be 
performed  will  include  examples  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Dvorak,, 
while  among  the  artists  appearing  will  be  Lady  Halle, 
Mine.  Marie  Soldat,  Senor  Pablo  Casals,  Miss  Fanny 
Davies,  Mi'.  Leonard  Borwick,  and  Mr.  George 
Henschel. 

While  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  operations  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  last  season  resulted  in  a  deficit,, 
it  need  not  be  imagined  that  the  famous  old  Society, 
whose  centenary  is  now  drawing  near,  is  therefore  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
the  popular  notion  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  have  steadily  declined  during  the  past  hall 
century  is  quite  erroneous.  From  the  first  like  most 
other  human  institutions  the  Society  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs.  In  1855,  for  instance,  the  choice  of 
Wagner  as  a  conductor  was,  if  not  exactly  a  counsel  of 
despair,  to  a  considerable!  extent  dictated  by  a  desire' 
to  improve  the  Society’s  falling  fortunes,  while  tradi¬ 
tion  has  it  that  some  years  later  during  a  particularly- 
had  season  the  receipts  at  one  concert  hardly  exceeded 
a  £10  note.  To-day,  I  believe,  the  directors  think  they 
have  done  particularly  badly  if  they  do  not  take  at 
least  £100’  a  concert.  But  then,  of  course,  expenses 
have  greatly  increased  of  recent  years  while  competi¬ 
tion  is  at  the  same  time  infinitely  keener  than  in  days 
gone  by  when  the  Society  had  practically  the  field  to 
itself. 

What  the  Philharmonic  directors  should  aim  at  is  to 
get  back,  even  at  the  cost  of  shocking  some  of  their 
more  old-fashioned  subscribers,  the  support  of  those 
progressive  amateurs,  which  they  have  of  late  years 
largely  lost.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Society  has 
latterly  come  to  he  regarded  as  a  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned  institution  whose  programmes  are  drawn  up 
mainly  to  meet  the  views  of  antiquated  music  teachers, 
and  it  is  this  belief  which  should  be  dissipated.  The 
Society’s  salvation  lies  in  keeping  thoroughly  abreast 
of  th6  times,  and  in  this  way  bringing  it  about  that 
its  concerts  shall  once  again  become  events  of  the  first 
importance  which  no  self-respecting  concert-goer  can 
afford  to  ignore. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- *o+ - 

TALENT  FROM  THE  PROVINCES. 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  announcements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  coming  autumn  arrangements  is  the  state-, 
ment  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  engaged  Miss  Mona, 
Limerick  for  an  important  part  in  Mr.  James  Bernard 
Fagan’s  adaptation  of  Brieux’s  new  play.  No  one  in 
London~had  ever  heard  of  Miss  Limerick  until  she 
came  before  us  in  Miss  Horniman’s  season  at  the 
Coronet,  and  now  she.  comes  straight  to  His  Majesty’s. 
Her  remarkably  interesting  personality  and  curious  un¬ 
trained  style  at  once  attracted  everyone’s  attention, 
much  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell’s  personality  took  London  by  storm  when  she 
burst  upon  us  in  “  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,”  and 
now  we  all  want  to  see  what  Miss  Limerick  will  do  in 
the  larger  air  of  the  Haymarket. 

The  point  that  really  occurs  to  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  engagement  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  under  which  actor-managers  and  drama- 
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‘lists  labour  when  it  comes  to  discovering  new 
talent.  Both  managers  and  authors  lament  the  dearth 
of  leading  ladies.  They,  say  that  they  look  for  them 
in*vain.  On  the  other  hand,  a.  number  of  people  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  plenty  of  talent  in  the  provinces 
where  brilliant  artists  are  eatipg  their  hearts  out 
because  they  cannot  get  to  London.  The  dramatist  is 
in  the  more  fortunate  position  because  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  go  wandering  through  the  country  searching 
for  ideal  players^  for  his  new  play.  Tim  lot  of  the 
much  abused  actor-manager,  though,  is  very  hard.  He- 
has  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  cannot  see  outside 
acting  because  he  is  tied  to  his  own  theatre,  so  what 
does  he  do?  He  reads  press  notices.  Now  these,  I  am 
afraid,  though  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  are  a  very 
untrustworthy  guide,  because  only  a  few  critics  really 
distinguish  between  a  fine  performance  and  a.  fine  part. 

If  it  would  not  be  invidious  and  perhaps  rather  cruel 
to  mention  names,  I  could  give  instances  of  Miss  A. 
and  Miss  B.  and  Miss  C.  suddenly  emerging  from 
ubscurity  and  being  lauded  to  the  skies  for  a  particular 
performance.  It  has  happened  to  have  been  a  fine- 
part  which  just  suited  them.  But  mark  what  happens. 
Your  London  manager  seeking  a  leading  lady  sees  these 
notices  and  promptly  engages  Miss  A.  or  Miss  B.  He  casts 
her  for  a  part  which  does  not  suit  her  limited  abilities, 
and  she  is  “slated.”  Then  in  despair  he  says,  “What 
-do  the  critics  want?  They  hailed  this  lady  as  a  genius 

when  she  appeared  at  the - theatre,  and  now  they 

have  nothing  good  to  say  for  her  when  she  appears  at 
my  theatre.”  Of  course,  the  actor-manager  has  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  people  read  parts  and  rehearse,  but 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  tell  from  a  rehearsal  whether 
an  actor  or  actress  will  be  a  success  on  a  first  night  as 
it  is  to  tell  whether  a  play  will  succeed. 

I  have  seen  a  play  rehearsed  in  which  everyone 
thought  that  a  particular  individual  would  be  a  great 
attraction.  That  unfortunate  individual  was  the  greatest 
failure  in  it.  It  needs  a  critic,  with  a  touch  of  discern¬ 
ment  that  amounts  almost  to  genius,  to  know  from  one 
performance  whether  an  actress  has  that  something 
more  than  talent  which  will  qualify  her  for  a  leading 
lady,  but  a  number  of  writers  are  apt  to  throw  their 
caps  in  the  air  over  a  performance  and  delude  managers 
who  have  not  had  their  opportunities  of  studying  acting 
into  thinking  that  a  new  star  has  arisen.  I  saw  a  notice 
in  one  of  our  most  important  papers  the' other  day  of  an 
entirely  mediocre  performance,  which  yet  might  have 
made  any  one  think  that  a  new  actress  combining  in 
herself  the  best  qualities  of  Bernhardt  and  Duse  had 
come  to  light.  This  is  not  fair  to  managers,  and  neither 
is  it  fair  to  the  actress. 

Critics  see  so  much  bad  work,  both  in  act¬ 
ing  and  play-writing,  that  they  are  perhaps  in- 
•  clined  to  be  a  little  over-enthusiastic  about  merit ; 
it  comes  as  such  a  relief  to  them,  but  it  does  no  one 
any  good  to  over-state  a  case.  Mr.  Bred  Terry,  in  a 
few  sensible  remarks  the  other  day,  strongly  urged  the 
bringing  of  provincial  actors  and  actresses  to  London. 
Well,  London  would  be  as  glad  to  see  them  as  it  was 
to  see  Miss  Limerick.  He  is  quite  right,  too,  in 
urging  that  they  should  be  seen  in  new  plays.  What 
is  wanted  in  the  provinces  is  managers  who  will  pro¬ 
duce  new  plays  there  and  give  new  players  a  chance. 
At  present  a  vast  proportion  of  the  players  on  the  road 
•are  merely,  as  Mr.  Terry  say,  “  parrotting  ”  London 
actors  in  No.  1,  or  2,  or  3  touring  companies  of  London 
•successes.  This  does  no  one  any  good,  and  in  very  few 
cases  does  it  even  please  the  provinces.  We  want 
unore  ventures  on  the  lines  of  Miss  Horniman’s. 

There  should  be  theatres  in  Manchester  and  other  of 
-our  big  towns  affiliated  to  theatres  in  London,  so  that 
•actors  could  circulate*  not  merely  tour ;  but  it  is  useless 
hoping  for  much  on  these  lines  until  some  one  seriously 
takes  the  provinces  in  hand  and  makes  London  not  the 
sole  producing  centre.  To  come  back  to  my  main  point, 
actor-managers  might  then  spare  occasional  evenings 
or  afternoons  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves  of  talent 
from  the  provinces.  As  it  is,  their  opportunities  are 
exceedingly  limited,  and  they  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  whims  of  authors — who,  except  in  a  few  notable 


instance!,  know  little  about  acting — and  on  the  few 
hurried  lines  of  praise  or  blame  which  is  often  all  that 
can  be  said  in  a  notice  of  a  play-  after  the  play  itself 
has  been  dealt  with  in  detail. 


SPORT. 

- - 

GOODWOOD,  AND  AFTER. 

m  HE  next  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
JL  Club  is  to  be  held  at  Newmarket  on  September  29, 
and  I  hear  that  a  proposal  will  then  be  made  to  transfer 
the  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting  to  the  July 
course.  It  is  in  the  greatest  degree  absurd  that  the 
July  course,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  racing  tracks  in 
England,  should  be  used  for  only  seven  days  in  the 
year,  while  there  are  races  on  twenty-six  days  over  the 
various  tracks  comprised  in  that  portion  of  the  Beacon 
course  which  finishes  at  the  R.M.  stand. 

M.  E.  Blanc’s  Assouan,  who  made  a  successful  debut 
at  Saint  Cloud,  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  of  his  owner’s  numerous  two-year-olds.  Assouan 
is  by  Melton  out  of  Cyna,  by  Bona  Vista  out  of  Arcadia, 
so  he  is  very  finely  bred,  and  full  of  running  blood  of 
the  best  strains.  Assouan  is  heavily  engaged  in  France, 
but  he  is  not  entered  for  any  English  races.  Another 
flyer  in  M.  E,  Blanc’s  stud  is  Marsa,  by  Adam  out  of 
Favonia,  who  has  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the 
smartest  two-year-olds  in  France.  She  ha3  been  left  in 
for  the  Epsom  Oaks.  Another  exceedingly  smart 
French  two-year-old  is  M.  C aa 7iau.lt ’s  Magali,  by  Perth 
out  of  Mireille.  Her  owner  intends  to  retire  from  the 
Turf,  and  his  horses  in  training  will  be  sold  by  auction 
early  in  October.  Magali  was  entered  for  the  Epsom 
Oaks,  but  she  was  withdrawn  when  the  minor  forfeit 
was  declared. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  Truth  that  a  horse’s 
form  must  be  estimated,  not  by  the  races  he  has  carried 
off,  and  the  style  in  which  they  have  been  won,  but 
by  the  class  of  the  animals  which  he  has  beaten.  Every 
year  some  horse  or  other  is  certain  to  be  the  object  of 
florid  eulogies  because  he  has  easily  won  a  number  of 
races  from  bad  animals.  From  the  day  on  which  Your 
Majesty  carried  off  the  St.  Leger  until  his  ignominious 
defeat  'for  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Stakes  he  was  ex¬ 
travagantly  praised.  Yet  he  had  really  beat  “  nothing, 
from  the  class  point  of  view.  But  after  his  defeat  at 
Newmarket  we  were  assured  that  Mr.  Joel  had  thrown 
away  the  substance  of  the  Ascot  Cup  for  the  shadow 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Stakes.  I  wrote  in 
Truth  at  the  time  that  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  real  reason  for  Your  Majesty’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Ascot  Cup  was  that  either  the 
horse  was  backward,  or  that  he  was  not  in  f.oion,  or  that 
he  was  not  believed  to  be  a  stayer.  The  lamenting 
backers  of  Your  Majest}r  at  Newmarket  and  elsewhere 
may  learn  the  practical  lesson  that  it  is  bottomless  and 
boundless  folly  to  back  a  horse  at  four  years  old  Qn 
the  strength  of  its  running  during  the  previous  season 
unless  it  has  been  properly  galloped. 

There  are  thirty  acceptances  for  the  Tattersall  Sale 
Stakes  at  Doncaster,  including  Greenback,  who  has 
incurred  a  penalty  of  10  lb.  There  are  forty-seven 
acceptances  for  the  Ilo us  Plate,  and  Greenback  and 
Yellow  Slave  (each  10  lb.  extra)  may  meet  again  in 
this  race.  The  Rous  Plate  is  nominally  a  stake  of 
£500,  but  the  owners’  entrances  amount  to  £422,  so 
the  sum  really  drawn  from  the  fund  is  only  £78.  Next 
year  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  ought  to  insist 
upon  the  value  of  this  race  being  raised  to  £1,000. 
The  Doncaster  programme  is  wretchedly  weak  in  two- 
year-old  races,  there  being  really  only  one  of  any 
importance — the  Champagne  Stakes. 

There  was  comparatively  little  speculation  over  the 
Stewards’  Cup,  as  the  wretched  weather  reduced  tue 
betting  considerably-  Mediant  made  all  the  running 
and  won  in  a  canter.  After  this  filly  had  been  beaten 
at  Ascot  I  wrote  that  she  “  must  be  remembered  next 
time  she  starts.”  I  would  have  predicted  the  success 
of  Mediant  at  Goodwood  but  for  having  been  informed 
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that  it  had  been  decided  to  start  her  for  the  M%lyneux 
Plate  at  Liverpool.  She  was  cleverly  beaten  for  that 
rg.ee  by  Glenesky,  the  pair  meeting  at  weight  for  sex, 
but  this  was  really  an  excellent  public  trial,  for  there 
was  a  large  field,  and  Mediant  carried  8  st.  8  lb.,  or 
9  lb.  more  than  her  weight  at  Goodwood.  The  fact  is 
that  if  Mr.  Duryea’s  filly  had  won  at  Aintr.ee  she  would 
have  brought  off  the  double  event,  as  the  10  lb.  penalty 
would  not  have  stopped  her,  considering  the  hollow 
style  in  which  she  won.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to 
see  a  handicap  of  this  class  won  by  a.  heavily  weighted 
three-year-old.  Mediant  is  described  as  “  American,” 
but  she  is  purely  home-bred,  being  by  Meddler  out  of 
Ballantrae,  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire.  Through 
her  sire  she  represents  one  of  the  late  Lord  Falmouth’s 
most  successful  strains  of  blood.  I  had  anticipated 
the  success  of  Battleaxe,  and  he  ran  very  fast  for  some 
distance,  but  the  going  and  the  weather  were  both  much 
against  him.  Mr.  Arkwright's  colt  might  win  the 
Portland  Plate  at  Doncaster,  and  he  is  certain  to  carry 
off  a  good  T.Y.C.  handicap  before  long.  Sunflower  II. 
started  a  strong  favourite,  but  he  ran  badly,  and  so 
also  did  Mustapha.  It  was  announced  by  the  Sports¬ 
man  on  Tuesday  that  a  bet  of  six  monkeys  had  been 
taken  on  the  previous  day  about  Lord  Carnarvon’s  horse. 
The  backer  must  have  bewailed  his  rash  impetuosity 
when  he  found  that  8  to  1  and  9  to  1  could  have  been 
easily  obtained  at  the  post,  and  several  other  animals 
which  had  figured  in  the  ridiculous  early  betting 
retreated  to  much  longer  odds  than  had  previously  been 
accepted.  The  fact  is  that  the  early  betting  on  every 
race  in  the  Calendar  is  all  humbug  and  rubbish,  only 
excepting  the  Derby,  the  Cesarewitch,  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  The  placings  in  the  Stewards’  Cup  need 
not  be  regarded,  as  Mediant  had  the  race  in  hand  a 
long  way  from  home. 

Kalvemor  appeared  a  good  thing  on  public  form  for 
the  Ham  Stakes,  but  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  colt 
did  not  start,  and  his  stable  companion,  Merry  Jack, 
was  made  a  boiling  favourite,  as  he  had  been  fairly 
well  galloped  at  Kingsclere.  There  was  an  exciting 
finish  between  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  colt  and  his  stable 
companion,  Lord  Falmouth  s  Seraphine,  who  just  won 
by  a  head,  and  she  had  not  been  backed  for  a  penny. 
Merry  Jack  could  not  stay  the  course,  and  his 
finish  was  by  no  means  game.  One  of  the  papers 
printed  some  most  idiotic  trash  about  this  race, 
describing  it  as  a  blunder  of  “  a  sharp  stable,”  and 
“  the  pot  boiling  over,”  because  the  pair  had  not  been 
tided  together.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  so  purely  sport¬ 
ing  a  race,  for  neither  the  Duke  of  Portland  nor  Lord 
Falmouth  bets,  so  there  is  no  object  in  having  private 
trials  to  ascertain  precisely  the  form  of  every  animal 
in  the  stable. 

The  previous  running  of  Charles  O’Malley  had  proved 
him  to  be  an  exceedingly  smart  colt,  and  he  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  very  best  two-year-olds  of  the  season.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  he  will  meet  Lemberg  at  Doncaster. 
Charles  O’Malley  simply  cantered  away  with  the 
Richmond  Stakes,  and  he  was  giving  12  lb.  all  round. 
C_atra.il  was  a  great  tip,  but  he  direfully  disappointed 
his  friends.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  de  Roth¬ 
schild  s  colt  finished  a  bad  second  to  Lemberg  for  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes,  when  he  had  7  lb.  the  best  of  the 
weights.  He  was  supposed  to  have  come  on  during 
the  intervening  twelve  days.  If  Catrail  really  gave  his 
best  running  in  the  Richmond  Stakes,  then  it  is  clear 
that  Charles  O’Malley  is  every  bit  as  good  a  colt  as 
Lemberg.  The  Cox,  who  finished  second,  is  still  back¬ 
ward,  and  he  will  do  better  later  on. 

I  predicted  the  success  of  Admiral  Hawke  for  the 
Lavant  Stakes,  and  this  really  appeared  to  be  about 
the  best  thing  of  the  week.  Backers  must  have  been 
overtaken  by  a  temposary  gush  of  sheer  imbecility 
when  they  made  Mistrella  favourite,  and  they  were  well 
punished  for  ,the  blunder,  as  Major  Loder’s  colt  won 
with  extreme  ease.  The  course  was  admirably  suited 
to  Ad  mil  al  Hawke,  and  he  had  only  71b.  extra  to  carry, 
BO  '^at  I  had  expected  to  find  odds  betted  on  him! 
There  had  been  nothing  in  the  form  of  Lord  Durham’s 
fillv  to  justify  the  craze  for  her,  in  spite  of  her  having 
13  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights.  It  may  be  hoped  that 


Admiral  Hawke  and  Greenback  will  meet  at  York., 
where  both  colts  are  engaged  in  the  Gimcraek  Stakes.. 

There  were  eleven  subscribers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’’ 
Post  Sweepstakes  of  £200  each,  but  only  three  started,, 
and  Neil  Gow  won  cleverly,  having  really  nothing  to- 
beat.  If  this  colt  meets  Lemberg,  Charles  O’Malley,, 
and  Admiral  Hawke  in  the  Champagne  Stakes,  I 
expect  they  will  all  defeat  Lord  Rosebery’s  colt.  We- 
shall  see  his  best  form  as  a  two-year-old,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  is  fairly  tackled  in  a  race  I  expect  he  will 
“cut  it.” 

There  were  sixty-one  acceptances  for  the  Rous- 
Memorial  Stakes,  but  only  three  came  out  against  Lem¬ 
berg,  who,  of  course,  won  with  extreme  ease.  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  colt  early  in  the  season  as  likely  to  turn¬ 
out  a  flyer,  and  he  bids  fair  to  be  as  successful  a. 
two-year-old  ,as  was  his  half-brother  Bayardo.  Lemberg 
runs  next  at  Doncaster,  and  his  aritumn  engagements 
include  the  £3,000  stake  at  Kempton  Park,  the  Middle 
Park  Plate,  and  the  Dewhurdt  Plate. 

All  interest  in  the  Sussex  Stakes  disappeared  with 
the  withdrawn!  of  Mirador,  as  Minoru  had  nothing  la- 
beat,  for  it  was  farcical  to  suppose  that  Prester  Jack 
could  stand  any  chance  against  the  Derby  -winner  at- 
9  lb.  Minoru  looked  very  well  indeed,  but  I  quite 
expect  to  see  him  beaten  in  the  St.  Leger  by  Bayardo 
and  Louviers,  and  very  probably  by  Mirador  also.  The 
King’s  colt  will  discover  himself  to  be  a  non-stayer  at 
Doncaster,  unless  some  very  good  judges  of  racing  are- 
altogether  mistaken  in  their  opinion  of  Minoru.  It  is 
probable  that  his  best  course  is  a  mile. 

Writing  a  fortnight  ago  about  the  Goodwood  Plate,. 
I  gave,  a  plumper  for  Lagos,  who  was  the  only  horse 
mentioned  by  me  in  connection  with  this  race.  He 
was  not  fancied  by  the  Newmarket  people,  most  of  whom 
expected  Yentoi  to  win.  Laughing  Mirror,  who  is 
a  very  moderate  mare,  started  favourite,  which  was 
significant  in  more  senses  than  one.  She  ran  very 
badly,  and  so  did  Pure  Gem.  The  owner  of  the 
winner  had  a  bet  of  eight  monkeys.  I  hope  that  next 
year  this  race  wall  be  again  known  as  the  Goodwood" 
Stakes,  and  that  the  former  course  (two  miles  and  a-. 
half)  wall  be  the  distance.  In  the  old  days  this  was- 
about  the  most  picturesque  race  of  the  season  after  the 
Royal  Hunt  Cup. 

Sir  Harry  would  have  come  in  alone  for  the  Good- 
wood  Cup  if  there  had  been  a  strong  pace  from  start 
to  finish,  but  there  w7as  a  slow7  run  race,  and  Mr.  Jar- 
dine’s  horse  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  running,  so- 
that  Carrousel  beat  him  for  speed  at  the  finish.  There 
had  been  some  lavish  plunging  on  the  favourite,  but 
shrewd  observers  were  not  surprised  at  the  tragical 
result.  Sir  Harry  was  far  and  away  the  best  horse  in 
the  field,  and  he  is  a  really  good  stayer.  He  was  giving 
the  winner  4  lb.  more  than  weight  for  age. 

Most  of  the  papers  predicted  that  Princesse  de  Galles 
would  win  the  Gordon  Stakes  at  Goodwood.  The 
King’s  mare  has  been  doing  no  active  work  for  several’ 
weeks,  and  it  is  understood  that  she  will  be  specially 
prepared  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  at  Doncaster. 
Princesse  de  Galles  would  not  appear  to  have  much 
chance  of  winning  a  race  over  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  with  a  galloping  course,  but  the  fillies  are 
a  poor  lot.  Electra  is  engaged,  and  she  will  have 
4  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights  with  Princesse  de  Galles, 
who  has  incurred  a  penalty  of  9  lb.  for  the  Jockey 
Club  Stakes. 

Only  a  mooncalf  can  think  of  accepting  such  odd3- 
as  5  to  4  about  Ba}'ardo  for  the  St.  Leger.  It  may  be* 
difficult  to  gallop  the  Manton  colt  if  the  ground  gets1 
hard — that  contingency  which  hangs  like  a  nightmare 
over  trainers.  There  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  money  for 
Minoru  on  the  day,  and  at  least  three  other  horses  will 
be  well  backed. 

There  will  be  racing  next  week  at  Nottingham,  Kemp¬ 
ton  Park,  Redcar,  Ayr,  and  Windsor,  each  fixture  being 
allowed  two  days. 

Charles  O’Malley  will  win  the  International  Plate  of 
£800  at  Kempton  Park.  Admiral  Hawke  has  accepted, 
but  he  is  not  likely  to  run.  Twenty-three  three-year- 
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■olds  have  accepted  for  the  Devonshire  Plate  of  £1,000, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel  may  win  with  Sunflower  II.  or  The 
Story,  each  having  an  allowance  of  10  lb. 

The  Redcar  Stakes  of  £500  mav  be  left  to  Lord 

%/ 

Londonderry’s  Foxhunt,  half-brother,  by  Eager,  to 
Holiday  House,  who  ran  well  with  Charles  O’Malley 
ut  Gosforth  Park.  The  Great  International  Breeders’ 
Foal  Stakes  of  £500  has  a  large  entry,  including 
William  the  Fourth,  Phaleron,  The  Whirlpool,  and 
Holiday  House.  Lord  Londonderry’s  colt  will  win  if  lie 
is  in  any  sort  of  form.  Foxhunt  is  engaged  also  in  the 
Wilton  Plate. 

There  is  a  large  entry  for  the  Sandown  Park  Produce 
.Stakes  for  1912.  His  Majesty  heads  the  list  with  six  of 
the  Sandringham  mares,  including  Nunsuch,  covered  by 
Thrush ;  Medora  (dam  of  Zinfandel),  by  William  the 
Third ;  and  Laodamia,  by  Spearmint.  Mr.  Brice  has 
four  mares,  all  covered  by  Eager.  There  are  six  of  the 
.Sledmere  mares,  including  Game  Chick  and  Elizabeth 
M.,  both  covered  by  John  O’Gaunt,  and  Altesse,  by 
Missel  Thrush.  Of  Lord  Dunraven’s  lot  of  seven,  six 
went  to  Desmond,  and  five  of  Lord  Harewood’s  mares, 
out  of  six,  were  sent  to  Minstead.  Mr.  E.  Kennedy 
has  eight  mares,  of  which  six  went  to  Symington,  and 
the  whole  of  Captain  Northey  Hopkins’  lot  of  twenty- 
four  were  sent  to  Avington.  Major  Loder’s  four 
went  to  Spearmint,  including  Pretty  Polly  and  her 
•dam,  Admiration.  Mr.  Neumann  sent  Sirenia  (dam  of 
Siberia  and  Electra)  to  Eager.  Mr.  L.  Phillips  has 
.seven  mares  all  covered  by  Missel  Thrush,  one  of  the 
lot  being  Llangarren  Lass,  dam  of  Llangwm.  One  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  pair  is  Chelandry,  covered  by 
Bachelor’s  Button.  Sir  John  Tliursby  has  four  mares 
■engaged,  one  being  Croceum  (dam  of  Yellow  Slave), 
•covered  by  Bridge  of  Canny. 

Mr.  Somerville  Tattersall  made  some  seasonable  re¬ 
marks  before  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Cooper’s 
stud  which  might  have  been  more  extensively  reported 
with  advantage  to  the  Turf :  — 

One  or  two  people  seemed  lately  to  have  got  hold  of  the  idea 
that  they  could  advertise  horses  to  be  sold  without  reserve  and 
then  get  someone  to  buy  them  in.  That  was  a  practice  he 
intended  to  stop.  It  was  illegal,  to  start  with,  and  if  he  found 
that  any  vendor  had  resorted  to  this  method  he  should  refuse  to 
accept  any  more  entries  from  him.  When  horses  were  advertised 
to  be  sold  without  reserve  no  one  had  a  right  to  bid  on  behalf 
of  the  owner.  No  owner  need  advertise' “  Without  reserve.”  If 
he  liked  he  could  place  a  reserve  of  £1,000  on  every  lot,  but 
he  (Mr.  Tattersall)  would  not  have  horses  to  be  sold  without 
reserve  and  then  allow  them  to  be  bought  in  by  a  friend  of  the 
owner.  There  was,  of  course,  no  fear  of  anything  of  the  sort 
happening  that  day.  He  should  also  like  to  say  that  any  breeder 
of  yearlings  who  intended  to  sell  regularly  every  year  could  not 
do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  who 
always  sold  without  reserve.  That  was  a  procedure  that  inspired 
confidence.  Many  people  disliked  to  bid  against  a  reserve. 

Breeders  have  over  and  over  again  been  urged  by 
Truth  to  sell  without  reserve,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  hopelessly  asinine  and  muddy-minded  than  to 
place  exorbitant  reserves  on  yearlings,  and  then 
take  them  home  again,  although  reasonable  prices  may 
have  been  offered.  The  discreditable  custom  of  owners 
announcing  “no  reserve,”  and  then  getting  a  friend  to 
bid  up,  has  been  scandalously  common,  and  such  equi¬ 
vocal  practices  were  frequently  and  warmly  denounced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall.  Many  years  ago 
Lord  X  arranged  for  the  sale  of  his  large  stud  without 
reserve.  Several  of  the  principal  lots  were  knocked 
down  at  high  prices  to  Lord  Z,  who  was  an  active 
and  pertinacious  bidder.  A  few  days  later  the  fact 
became  known  that  Lord  Z  (an  unsophisticated  sports¬ 
man  who  was  visiting  Newmarket  for  the  first  time) 
had  been  requested  by  the  owner  to  bid  on  his  behalf. 
For  certain  reasons  this  sale  had  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  systematic  buying  in  of  the  best  horses 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  very  sharply  criticised. 
Lord  Y,  father  of  Lord  Z,  an  old  and  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jockey  Club,  was  furiously  indignant  that 
his  innocent  son  should  have  been  inveigled  into  such 
transactions-,  and  he  informed  Admiral  Rous  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  expulsion  of  Lord 
X  from  the  Jockey  Club.  The  affair  was  patched 
up  with  great  difficulty,  mainly  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Lord  George  Manners,  General  Peel, 


and  Mr.  George  Payne,  the  salutary  result  of  the 
tempest  which  raged  being  that  for  some  years 
“friendly  bids”  became  unfashionable.  When  once  an 
owner  has  been  so  utterly  foolish  (one  might  add 
knavish)  as  to  advertise  an  unreserved  sale  and  then 
put  on  somebody  to  bid,  there  is  an  end  to  his  chance 
of  ever  having  a  good  sale,  for  his  announcements  are 
always  regarded  with  sour  suspicion. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  CRICKET  GROUNDS. 

Or  I  might  say  the  Budget  and  all  grounds  where 
sports  and  recreations  are  held.  How  will  the  proposed 
land  taxes  touch  them  ?  Y.  A.  Montague  (Admiral)  writes 
to  the  Field  that  no  words  at  his  command  can  do 
justice  to  his  feelings  of  shame  and  sorrow  when  he 
learns  that  the  M.C.C.  are  forced  to  petition  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  proceeds  :  “  I  ask  is  cricket — that  noble 
game,  the  pride,  love,  and  admiration  of  all  true  Eng¬ 
lishmen — to  be  squeezed  out  of  existence  or  so  harassed 
to  satisfy  this  lust  for  Socialism?”  Not  such  a  bad 
effort,  methinks,  for  an  admiral  who  has  not  sufficient 
language  at  his  command.  He  must  have  been  toler¬ 
ably  fluent  and  effective  in  his  “  middie  ”  days.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  breezy  admiral  did  not  put  on  his 
thinking-cap  before  he  talked  of  the  lust  of  Socialism. 
There  is  the  lust  of  the  ground  landlord.  It  is  his  lust 
that  has  wiped  out  cricket  and  football  and  lawn-tennis 
grounds  round  the  Metropolis  and  sent  the  players 
further  and  further  afield.  He  has  found  these  games 
pay  him  very  well  indeed.  He  draws  a  higher  rent 
per  acre  than  he  would  from  agricultural  land.  The 
rise  in  value  is  due  to  no  effort  on  his  part.  He  leases 
for  sport  for  such  a  period  as  he  thinks  will  make  the 
ground  ripe  for  building.  Then  away  with  the  cricket 
pitch  and  well-laid  tennis  courts ;  let  the  football  poles 
and  hockey  nets  be  carted  away!  The  Admiral  howls 
because  “Lord’s”  may  be  touched  by  the  Budget.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be,  for  reasons  I  shall  give  hereafter. 
But  the  Admiral  should  in  justice  have  pitched  his 
vocabulary  at  that  lust  which  has  squeezed  the  sports 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  driven  them  further 
and  often  hopelessly  afield  in  the  search  of  open  spaces 
for  health  and  recreation. 

It  was  to  provide  open  fields  for  cricketers  and  foot¬ 
ballers  that  the  London  Playing  Fields  Association  was 
formed.  It  has  done  noble  wrorlc  in  securing  open  places 
round  the  Metropolis.  But  it  has  had  to  buy  at  land¬ 
lords’  prices.  If  here  and  there,  in  the  case  of  a  big 
estate,  it  has  not  paid  building  land  prices,  that 
is  only  because  the  open  space  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  rest  of  the  estate.  I  can  assure  the  gallant\ 
Admiral  that  “  the  noble  game,  the  pride,  love,  and 
admiration  of  all  true  Englishmen”  (notwithstanding 
our  Test  match  rabbits),  does  not  count  a  dime  wdien 
the  development  of  ripe  building  plots  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Nor,  indeed,  can  that  supreme  love  resist 
the  temptation  of  cutting  up  cricket  grounds  under  any 
circumstances.  The  Budget  is  to  be  utilised  as  a  con¬ 
venient  excuse.  Just  to  enliven  matters  at  Blackheath 
when  Kent  was  playing  Surrey,  the  landlord  of 
the  Rectory  Field  (Sir  S.  Maryon-Wilson,  Bart.) 
placarded  the  parish  with  notices  that  if  the 
Budget  passed  he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  the 
Rectory  Field  for  building  purposes.  I  do  not  know 
what  lease  the  Blackheath  Club  have,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  rent  that  the  poor  Baronet 
or  his  predecessors  have  received  has  ever  been 
increased.  Has  he  ever  offered  to  sell  the  ground  out 
and  out?  If  any  negotiations  have  taken  place,  has 
he  suggested  anything  but  the  full  market  price  which 
he  would  have  received  if  he  had  disposed  of  it  for 
building  land?  In  sooth  I  venture  to  say  that  he  is 
not  threatening  to  do  now  any  more  than  he  would  have 
done  at  any  other  time  if  he  could  have  got  his  price 
for  his  property.  I  happen  to  have  heard  that  there 
has  been  a  big  slump  in  house  property  in  those  parts. 

MALOJA,Engadine, Switzerland. — Palace  Hotel  &  Chateau  B e]'’e' 
dere,  6,000  ft.  altitude.  Completely  renovated  1906.  1  m  ate  Baths. 
Golf.  Tennis.— Ed.  Smart,  Mgr.  Prospectus  on  application. 
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I  wonder  if  there  are  signs  of  a  boom  under  this 
socialistic  Budget,  and  if  that  explains  the  threat.  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  Rugby  Union  would  have 
preferred  to  secure  the  Rectory  Field  on  reasonable 
terms  rather  than  have  been  driven  to  the  wilds  of, 
Twickenham. 

But  it  is  not  only  cricket  and  football  fields  that 
suffer.  Golf  clubs  do  so  as  well,  and  the  illus¬ 
tration  that  I  am  able  to  give  seems  to  me 

to  provide  a  strong  plea  for  exempting  all  grounds 
used  for  sport  and  public  open-air  recreation  from 
the  tax  on  undeveloped  land.  The  Burnham  Beeches 
Golf  Club’s  lease  is  just  expiring.  They  paid  £80  for 
112  acres  of  soil  that  was  not  much  good  for  anything 
else.  A  huge  rise  in  rent  was  demanded  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  Fortunately,  Lord  Burnhami  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  bought  the  property,  and  he  has  leased  to  the  club 
at  a  rental  which  gives  him  less  interest  on  his  money 
than  if  he  had  bought  Consols  at  the  present  price. 
Even  so,  the  rental  is  £400.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  'burden  him  with  a  tax  on  undeveloped  land.  Now, 
the  M.C.C.  proposes  to  petition  the  Government  “that 
all  land  owned  or  leased  by  clubs  or  associations  not 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  profit  among 
members,  and  only  for  games  or  recreations,  shall  be 
exempt-  from  taxation/’  Under  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  the  landlord  could  go  on  raising  the  rent  and 
sweating  the  clubs  out.  He  could  drive  out  the  poor 
club  and  secure  the  richer  club.  This  will  not  do. 
The  lust  of  the  landlord  must  be  checked  by  being 
taxed.  I  would  therefore  insert  a  provision  that  if 
the  rent  is  raised  the  tax  on  undeveloped  land 
should  be  paid  on  the  capital  value  as  represented 
by  the  increased  rent,  or  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  such 
increased  capital  value  (with  or  without  any  ten  per 
cent,  deduction)  should  be  payable.  I  fancy  the  land¬ 
lords  would  not  then  be  too  keen  on  sweating  clubs  out 
of  existence.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  clubs  run  for 
profit  should  have  their  grounds  exempt.  For  instance, 
in  many  cases  of  cricket  and  golf  clubs  the  members 
lend  money  on  debentures  in  order  to  provide  funds  for 
building  pavilions  and  laying  out  the  ground.  They  get 
interest  on  these  debentures.  Then  there  is  the  case 
of  grounds  like  Herne  Hill,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
such  places,  though  the  margin  of  profit  may  not  be 
great.  Then  we  come  to  grounds  of  professional  foot¬ 
ball  clubs,  both  under  Northern  Union  and  Association 
rules.  These  are  run  for  profit  when  there  is  any.  But 
these  grounds  provide  open-air  amusement  and  good, 
healthy  sport.  Taxation  they  bear  in  rates  and  taxes ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  small  professional  club  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  develop  some  day.  By  means  of  such 
clubs  sham  amateurism  would  cease.  I  would  therefore 
exclude  all  such  grounds,  on  the  principle  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  fully  developed,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
character  of  their  use  they  provide  a  want  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  health  of  the  community,  a  want  that  depends 
on  the  absence  of  bricks  and  mortar. 


Another  Test  match  played.  The  rain  came,  and  it 
was  drawn.  The  Kangaroos  beat  the  Rabbits.  The 

captain  of  the  English  team  was  still  playing.  The 

spirit  that  animates  the  English  team  seems  to  be  on 
this  wise :  Here  are  our  crack  bowlers,  Blythe  and 
Barnes,  getting  Australia  out  for  under  150.  (How 
useful  the  real  fast  bowler  would  have  been  to  rattle- 
through  the  last  wickets  when  the  Australians  had 
orders  to  hit !)  If  these  men  have  bowled  so  well  the 
wicket  must  be  very  difficult.  We  must  play  for  keeps. 
The  team  does  not  seem  to  be  animated  with  the  idea 
that  because  the  others  have  done  little  they  have  them 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  It  wants  an  F.  S.  Jackson 
as  captain  for  that  purpose.  And  so  the  team  goes 
under.  The  fact  is,  the  Australians,  after  that  miser¬ 
able  selection  and  muddle  by  the  home  selectors  at 
Lord  s,  have  established  a  funk  *  and  they  were  a  team 
not  up  to  the  standard  in  bowling,  so  said  our  critics. 
Such  wise  men  !  They  have  only  to  play  for  keeps  at 
the  Oval.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  see  Spooner  and 
Hutchings  fielding.  There  was  life  in  it.  As  to 
Australia,  one' can  only  say,  congratulations. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

- - 

TILE  Brooklands  August  Meetings  will  have  come' 
and  gone  before  these  lines  appear,  but  writing, 
before  the  event,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  Bank 
Holiday,  it  has  been  pleasant  once  again  to  notice  such  a 
well  filled  card.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  more 
easy  to  get  competitors  than  spectators  at  Brooklands, 
one  reason  for  this  being,  no  doubt,  that  the  average- 
motorist  finds  the  charm  of  motoring  on  his  own 
account  superior  to  that  of  watching  others  doing  the 
same  on  a  track.  Hence,  therefore,  while  every  one 
recognises  the  good  work  which  is  being  done  at 
Brooklands  and  hopes  that  it  may  establish  itself  as 
a  paying  institution,  only  a  limited  number  seemed 
disposed  to  make  the  sacrifice  involved  in  actually 
going  therei — at  any  rate,  when  it  means  giving  up  a, 
fine  afternoon’s  motoring  on  their  own  account ;  for 
the  mere  run  down  to  Weybridge  and  back  hardly 
counts  in  this  connection. 

Perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  about- 
M.  Bleriot’s  monoplane,  as  seen  at  close  quarters,  is 
next  to  its  smallness  its  extreme  simplicity.  After  many 
experiments  with  more  elaborate  machines  M.  Bleriot 
seems  to  have  finally  come  back  to  a  design  of  the 
most  obvious  and  straightforward  type.  In  its  present 
shape,  the  Bleriot  monoplane  is  just  what  the  average 
man  might  expect  it  to  be — its  general  outline'  having 
more  affinity  perhaps  to  that  of  the  dragon  fly  or  some 
other  insect  of  that  species  than  the  ordinary  bird. 
There  is  the  same  long  trunk  with  the  two  large  wings, 
extending  from  the  head  at  right  angles,  the  two  smaller 
wings  or  planes  at  the  rear  and  the  tail  piece  or- 
rudder  at  the  end — and  that  is  all.  The  merest  novice, 
one  might  suppose,  could  have  designed  such  an 
apparently  simple  contrivance.  Yet  years  and  years 
of  thought  and  labour  and  hazardous  experiments  have 
none  the  less  gone  to  its  evolution.  The  smallness  and 
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compactness  of'  the  all-essential  propeller  also  arrests 
attention,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  potent 
results  can  be  achieved  through  such  seemingly  insigni¬ 
ficant  means. 

Who  says  we  are  behindhand  in  aviation.  ! 
Perish  the  thought  !  Is  it  not  solemnly  announced 
that  the  Aeroplane  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
“  contemplates  a  series  of  competitions  for  man-lifting 
gliders  and  model  flying-machines  of  all  types"! 
Further,  “  competitions  will  be  arranged  for  model 
dirigibles,  flapping  wing,  and  other  types  of  machines.” 
After  this  who  shall  maintain  that  we  are  neglecting 
our  responsibilities  !  These  “  model  ”  competitions  should 
be  thrillingly  interesting,  besides  being  so  infinitely 
cheaper  and  safer  than  those  conducted  with  full- 
sized  .machines  at  the  peril  of  life  and  limb  by  our 
headstrong  and  impulsive  Continental  rivals.  Who 
knows  but  that  we  may  succeed  in  evolving  by  this 
means  a  model  machine  infinitely  superior  to  any 
of  those  crude  and  cumbrous  contrivances  with  which 
one  or  other  of  the  foreign  aviators  is  always  coming 
to  grief  !  Which,  having  been  accomplished,  nothing 
will  remain  but  to  reproduce  the  model  on  a  larger 
scale  and  proclaim  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
to  the  tune  of  “  Rule,  Britannia.” 

The  Horseless  Sunday  scheme,  the  idea  of  which  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  the 
advantages  of  mechanically-propelled  over  horse-drawn 
traffic,  seems  a  somewhat  fantastic  idea,  at  once  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
when  accomplished.  Most  people  have  grasped  the 
fact  by  this  time  that  rubber-tyred  vehicles  are  quieter 
than  ordinary  ones,  and  also  that  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness  the  motor  car  has  decided  advantages  over 
that  friend  of  man,  the  horse.  What,  therefore,  it  is 
hoped  to  prove  by  this  elaborate  project  I  rather  fail 
to  see.  Moreover,  Sunday  is  obviously  the  worst 
possible  day  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  contrast 
which  it  is  desired  to  emphasise,  seeing  that  traffic  of 
any  kind  on  that  day  is  so  much  less  than  on  others. 


In  fact,  one  may  confidently  expect  to  hear  many  say 
ing  after  the  event  that  the  “  Horseless  ”  Sunday  was 
little  different  in  this  respect  from  any  other. 
The  whole  scheme  seems,  in  fact,  far-fetched  and 
futile. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  comes  forward  with 
proposals  for  all  sorts  of  elaborate  road  signs  to  give 
warnings  to  motorists.  The  latest  suggestion  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  seen  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Standard  the  other  day.  The  author  takes  exception 
to  the  warning  triangles  at  present  employed  as  being 
much  too  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  suggests  instead 
the  adoption  of  a  dozen  signs  of  his  own  designing. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  well  con¬ 
ceived,  however.  What  is  the  need  for  a  sign  to 
represent  a  culvert  across  the  road  in  England,  where 
such  things  are  practically  unknown!  Then  the  sign 
of  a  portqullis  is  suggested  to  stand  for  “Cars  pro¬ 
hibited” — how  often  would  this  be  required!  “Steep 
hill  ”  is  indicated  by  an  arrow  slanting  upwards — pre¬ 
sumably,  therefore,  an  ascending  hill ;  but  no  sign 
seems  to  be  provided  for  a  hill  going  the  other  way, 
which  one  might  think  to  be  much  more  necessary. 
“  Bad  corner,”  again,  is  indicated  by  an  upright  V, 
which,  to  most  people,  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
suggest  a  fork  in  the  road.  In  fact,  signs  of  this 
sort  ‘  which  seem  self-evident  to  the  fond  inventor 
are  as  often  as  not  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
uninstructed. 

For  some  years  past  the  Yieo  wheel,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Stuart  Ogilvie,  the  well-known  drama 
tist,  has  been  spoken  of  very  favourably,  and  now 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  market  as  a  commercial  pro¬ 
position  ;  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  its  merits 
are  great.  First  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  fact 
that,  having  solid  tyres,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  possibility 
of  puncture ;  at  the  same  time  its  resilience  is  said  to 
be  all  that  could  be  wished ;  while,  as  to  its  strength, 
and  reliability,  the  fact  that  the  makers  guarantee  each 
wheel  for  ten  thousand  miles  speaks  for  itself.  At  the 
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same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  bow  many 
scores  of  contrivances  aiming  at  the  same  result  have 
been  brought  out  before  now,  but  have  failed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

A  new  non-skid  arrangement  on  novel  lines  is  also 
being  introduced  in  connection  with  the  Vieo  wheel. 
Here  again  the  problem  is  one  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  hundreds  of  inventors  during  recent  years, 
but  so  far  without  success — at  all  events,  no  device  has 
up  to  the  present  obtained  anything  like  general  adop¬ 
tion,  though  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved 
experimentally  by  one  or  twro,  notably  the  Allen-Liver- 
sidge  system  of  front-wheel  braking,  introduced  some 
time  ago.  The  device,  sponsored  by  Messrs.  Vieo, 
known  as  Oldfield's  non-skid,  depends  for  its  principle 
on  the  connection  of  the  steering  wheels  with  the  rear 
part  of  the  frame  by  means  of  rods  running  underneath 
the  car,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  result  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  absolute  inability  to  skid  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  good  news  if  true,  while  the  device  in 
question  wmuld  seem  to  have  the  further  advantage  of 
being  quite  easily  applied  to  all  existing  cars. 

Undeterred  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Michelin  have 
just  brought  out  a  valve,  designed  to  do  awray  with  the 
need  of  security  bolts  altogether,  some  one  has  recently 
invented  a  new  kind  of  security  bolt,  intended  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  existing  types.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  as  all  motorists  know,  the  inner  part  of  the  bolt 
extends  across  the  two  edges  ol  the  outer  cover,  and 
holds  them  firmly  down  on  the  bed  of  the  rim.  In  the 
case  of  tne  new  kind  the  shape  is  such  that  one  edge  of 
the  cover  only  is  held,  the  result  being  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  tube  and  cover,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
-diminishing  in  any  way,  it  is  claimed,  the  security  of 
the  latter.  The  new  bolts  are  said  to  have  been  severely 
tested,  and  to  have  given  every  satisfaction,  so  that  per¬ 
haps.  something  more  may  be  heard  of  them,  though  the 
abolition  of  such  troublesome  things  altogether  seems 
the  best  solution  of  the  question. 

With  the  new  model  engines,  as  with  the  old,  the 
Daimler  cars  seem  to  be  continuing  their  successes  in 
trials  and  competitions.  Thus,  at  the  recent  Pendine 
Sands  speed  trials,  a  Daimler  made  fastest  time  in  the 
big  car  class,  while  on  the  following  day,  at  Shelsley 
Walsh,  Mr  H.  C.  Holder,  driving  a  Daimler,  secured 
the  cup  for  the  fastest  time  of  the  day.  It  is  not  only 
in  bench  tests,  therefore,  that  the  Knight  engine  is 
proving  its  merits. 

Argyll,  Limited,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result 
of  the  auxiliary  and,  so  to  speak,  extra-special  Scottish 
trial  which  they  held  on  their  own  account,  but  under 
the  observation  of  the  Scottish  Automobile  Club,  with 
a  12-14  h.p.  car  in  order  to  do  themselves  better  justice 
than  hard  luck  enabled  them  to  accomplish  in  the 
trials  proper.  This  time,  though  a  certain  amount  of 
ill-luck  in  the  shape  of  a  restive  horse  still  pursued 
them,  they  came  through  triumphantly,  and  achieved  a 
non-stop,  run  throughout,  save  for  one  stop  caused  by 
the  aforesaid  quadruped,  and  another  for  tyre-shifting. 
In  other  respects,  too,  the  showing  of  the  car  wras 
eminently  satisfactory,  as  the  official  report  issued  by 
the  Scottish  Automobile  Club  makes  plain. 

The  growing  use  of  ribbed  non-skid  tyres  in  place  of 
steel-studded  ones  is  a  tendency  emphatically  to  be 
encouraged,  for  there  is  no  denying  that  the  latter  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  roads,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  actually  illegal,  whereas  the  former  have  nothing 
like  the  same  effect,  though  the  best  of  them  are  almost 
equally  efficient  from  the  non-skidding  point  of  viewo 
The  Continental  Tyre  Company  make  a  particularly 
excellent  three-ribbed  non-skid,  for  which  they  claim 
not  only  exceptional  skid-resisting  qualities,  lAit  also 
unusual  durability. 


"Truth”  will  be  seat  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months*  14s.  for  6  months;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s:  2d.;  6  months,  16s.  3d.;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.  W. 
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WOMEN  AT  COWES.  . 

WE  Lave  it  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  those  on¬ 
lookers  whom,  traditions  assures  us,  “  see  most  of 
the  game/’  that  Cowes  week  is  a  ridiculously  over-rated, 
function — one  of  those  hollow  bubbles  that  the  smart 
of  life  are  over-fond  of  inflating  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  envy  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  “  the 
society  called  polite.”  In  the  column  of  a  weekly 
paper  this  authority  declares  that  nobody  cares 
about  Cowes;  that  no  one  is  interested  in  the  races 
except  those  few  owners  whose  yachts  are  actually 
competing ;  that  those  outside  the  Gates  of  Paradise 
i.e.,  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron — are  devoured,  by  a 
jealous  rage  to  get  m ;  and  that  those  inside  are 
terribly  bored,  and  really  do  not  enjoy  themselves  very 
much.  Such  is  the  indictment  penned,  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  prophesy,  by  a  woman.  For  the  weak  spot  of  the 
Cowes  Week  is  seen  from  the  woman’s  point  of  view. 
In  their  heart  of  hearts  women  date  Cowes  with  a  hatred 
that  very  nearly  outweighs  the  fascination  of  seeing 
and  of  being  seen  in  such  limited  and  such  advan¬ 
tageous  surroundings.  The  reason  is  that,  with  one 
or  two  brilliant  exceptions  that  could  be  counted  upon 
one's  finger-tips,  women  bate  yachting.  The  Great 
Week  in  the  little  village  on  the  Solent  is  a  week  of 
unalloyed  and  unmitigated  misery  to  the  large  majority 
of  womenkind  drawn  thither  by  social  obligations  or 
m  search  of  amusement.  For  women  appear  to  the 
very  worst  advantage  when  afloat.  Not  only  is  their 
love  of  ease  rudely  disturbed,  but,  wrorse  still,  their  hair 
is  out  of  curl,  their  livers  out  of  order,  their  com¬ 
plexions  sallow,  and  their  clothes  wholly  unsuitable, 
or  else  totally  unbecoming  from  the  feminine  standpoint 
of  perfection. 

Small  wonder  that  long  before  the  “  The  Week  ”  is 
over,  the  average  yachtswoman’s  temper  is  as  bad  as 
inn  complexion,  and  her  list  of  enemies  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  list  of  guests  on  board  the  particular 
yacht  she  honours  with  her  presence.  It  would  require 
an  angel  from  Heaven  to  be  even  passably  amiable 
under  such  trying  conditions;  for  the  one  thing  that 
no  mortal  in  petticoats  is  ever  able  to  endure"  with 
equanimity  is  the  agony  of  appearing  at  a  palpable  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  wonder  is  that  the  Week  has  ever  been 
patronised  at  all  by  that  bright  swarm  of  butterflies 
who  make  the  gardens  of  social  existence  gay.  Yet 
y  eai  aftei  y e a i  they  come  in  their  hordes,  flocking  and 
flooding  the  lawns  of  the  famous  Club— a  living 
kaleidoscope — dressed  in  hues  that  outrival  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Their  fine  feathers  and 
chiffons,  their  laces,  fripperies  and  furbelows  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  one’s  preconceived  ideas  of  what  the 
scene  should  be  like,  upsetting  for  ever  the  popular 
fallacy  concerning  Englishwomen  being  the  best  and 
most  suitably  clad  sportswomen  in  Europe.  All  day 
long  cutters,  launches,  dingheys,  pinnaces  fly  in  all 
directions,  and  make  a  never-ceasing  procession  to  and 
from  that  centre  of  attraction — the  Squadron  steps. 
Every  boatload  that  arrives  or  leaves  is  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  Everyone  ivho  lands  becomes  the 
victim  of  a  dozen  cameras  simultaneously  levelled,  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  production  of  libellous  photographs  that, 
labelled  with  illustrious  names,  are  destined  to  figure 
in  the  illustrated  papers  for  a  week  or  more  to  come. 

No  wonder  women  hate  Cowles.  To  fathom  the  real 
misery  endured  by  Milady  there,  one  has  to  conjure 
up  a  picture  of  beauty  in  distress,  trying  to  dress  in  a 
pitching,  tossing,  restless  state-cabin  of  limited  dimen¬ 
sions,  accompanied  by  the  sure  and  certain  knowledge 
that,  willy-nilly,  she  is  safe  to  be  snapshotted  with  a 
view  to  publication  long  before  she  can  get  safely 
ashore. 

Once  she  has  landed,  things  begin  to  assume  a  different 
and  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  The  cynic  who  declared 
that  the  “  joy  of  yachting  consists  of  going  ashore  ”  was 
a  profound  philosopher — from  the  feminine  point  of 
view.  The  genuine  comfort  of  terra  firma,  the  cool  green 
of  the  Castle  lawns,  the  crowd  of  friends  from  other 


peacock  pitch  that  represents  all  that  is  smart  in  con-  deliberately  wallow,  as  it  were,  in  gloom.  England  is 

versation  nowadays ;  the  whisper  of  scandal  concerning  rapidly  emerging  from  it ;  black-bordered  handker- 

Who’s  Who  inside  and  outside  one’s  own  particular  set,  chiefs  are  no  longer  placed  in  the  hands  of  infants,  and 

all  have  their  own  soothing  effect  upon  the  sorely  tried  crape  is  worn  less  and  less. 

yachtswoman.  Even  the  view  of  the  great  white  fleet  Funeral  wreaths,  which  do  so  much  to  counterbalance 
of  yachts  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  comprised  of  tfle  F>XaCk  of  a  cortege,  are  of  modern  origin.  Until 
every  sort  and  condition  of  craft,  from  the  latest  folly  forty  years  ago  they  were  unknown  in  England  and 

of  the  newest  millionaire  to  the  fleet  of  tiny  half-raters  France.  This  custom  has  now  reached  such  a  pitch 

crowding  and  dodging  on  the  line,  all  waiting  to  cross  that  in  some  cases  it  is  an  embarrassment.  But  better 

at  the  exact  moment  when  the  blue  peter  is  hauled  down  flowers  than  crape.  In  twenty  years  it  will  he  sur- 

and  the  crack  of  the  starting-gun  booms  out,  becomes  prising  if  there  is  any  black  left  about  funerals  ;  for 

infinitely  more  attractive  when  one  is  situing  under  the  every  year  we  realise  more  fully  that  a  duty  is  owed 

stately  trees  behind  the^ twenty-one  bright  brass  cannon  £0  survivors,,  and  that  it  would  be  more  logical  to 

with  which  the  Royal  \acht  Squadron  salutes  its  Royal  try  to  brighten  them  in  their  sorrow  than  still  further 


an  expression  of  a  feeling  "which,  has  grown  considerably  Ryde  Bier  away  on  the  staiboaid  quaitei,  were  lulling 

in  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  even  longer.  me  into  oblivion  of  the  worm  that  paveth  not  and  the 

At  one  time'  the  paraphernalia  of  death  were  so  witness  that  is  not  quenched.  Plaintiffs  and  defendants 

gloomy  and  complicated  that  any  but  the  deepest  grief  gave  way  to  challengers  and  defendeis,  and  we  babbled 

must  have  been  mingled  with  a  certain  sense  of  self-pity  airily  of  opening  up  Cowes  instead  of  cases.  The 

in  the  mourners.  The  description  of  Mrs.  Dombey’s  world  was  a  pleasant  place.  La  chert  cousine — she 


and  mourning  in  France  is  of  the  gloomiest  description.  .  tragedy  about  her  opals,  and  we  had  been  interrupted. 
Were  mankind  certain  of  utter  extinction  or  eternal  .rppg  rnorning  found  me  full  of  sympathy.  She  has  such 
punishment,  the  ceremonies  could  not  be  more  unre-  glorious  hair. 


needs  no  inky  cloak,  and  where  sorrow  is  not  the  rest  house  place,  which  we  understood  was  very  comfortable 
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of  her  country.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  also,  passing.  It  was  the  first  time  Sylvia  had  sailed  under  the 
the  King  commanded  as  much  purple  as  possible  to  Squadron  flag.  The  other  yacht  did  not.  Dick,  I  may 
be  used  in  the  draping  of  the  streets,  and  the  first  com-  add,  is  Sylvia  s  rather  dull  husband. 
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in  favour  of  lialf-mourning.  On  the  death  of  a  very  both  were  keyless.  Then  she  turned  haughty-like  and 

beautiful  Society  woman  a  few  years  ago  the  funeral  saicl  her  servants  were  of  many  years’  standing,  and  did 

service  held  for  her  was  more  like  a  confirmation.  j  suggest  her  other  guests  would  break  in  and  steal  1” 


sion  of  "loom  ;  but  surely  it  is  an  open  question  if  we  there  are  probably  ten  thousand  women  in  lodgings  by 

should  express  gloom?  The  supposition  being  that  the  the  sea.  They  may  not  all  have  priceless  opals,  but  each 

deceased  has  left  a  world  of  sorrow  for  a  world  of  joy,  one  has  something  she  values.  Duplicate  keys  to  bed- 

it  cannot  be  inappropriate  to  allow  a  ray  of  light  to  room  doors  are  unknown  in  lodgings.  The  lodging- 

penetrate  the  sorrow  of  the  survivors.  It  is  an  illogical  house  wardrobe  and  chest  of  drawers  belong  to  a 

thine-  that  those  who  have  lost  some  one  very  near  and  freakish  order  of  creation,  which  makes  keyholes  with- 
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•and  in  Syria  the  bereaved  wear  the  blue  of  sunny  skies.  put  it  in  a  drawer.  Imagine  my  dismay  wiien  o  e 
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night  I  found  my  dressing-bag  slit  open  and  my  jewels 
gone.” 

We  were  just  picking  up  our  moorings  off  Cowes,  I 
have  only  put  down  here  the-  conversation  that  mattered 
since  we  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde.  We  had 
talked  of  other  things,  but  they  were  not  germane — 
at  least  not  to  the  matters  in  issue — except  in  sq  far 
as  the  word  “  germane  ”  means  “  cousinly.”  A  boat 
was  coming  off,  and  ere  long  a  telegram  wras  put  into 
Sylvia’s  hand. 

“  They’ve  caught  the  thief.  He  was  a  boarder  in 
the  same  house,  but  they  have  not  recovered  the 
jewels.” 

‘‘  Well,  you’ll  have  to  go  for  the  landlady  then.” 

“  Can  I ? ” 

“  Yes ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  boarding-house  keeper  to 
take  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  the  property 
brought  into  her  house  by  a  guest.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  to  convince  the  jury  that  she  did  not  take  reason¬ 
able  care ;  but  under  the  circumstances  I  think  you 
would  be  able  to  do  this,  and  then  you  would  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  landlady  as  damages  the  value  of 
the  opals.” 

“You  mean  sufficient  money  to  buy  new  ones?” 

“Yes,  provided  the  landlady  is  worth  powder  and 
shot.  The  worst  of  these  cases  is  that  so  often  the 
landlady  is  a  person  with  no  capital  and  no  savings. 
She  is  generally  hard  put  to  it  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
even  if  you  recovered  judgment  against  her  you  might 
be  unable  to  enforce  it,  simply  because  she  would  not 
have  the  money  to  pay.  You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
stone.” 

A  rather  hard  look  came  into  Sylvia’s  eyes.  Jewels 
have  that  extraordinary  fascination  for  her  that  drink 
has  for  some  men. 

“  Can’t  you  sell  them  up,  if  they  won’t  pay  ?  ” 

“You  can;  but  probably  the  only  thing  worth  having 
in  the  house  is  the  furniture,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
she  has  that  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  in  which  case 


you  cannot  levy  execution  on  it.”  Sylvia’s  face  fell,  and 
1  am  still  trying  to  forget  that  side  of  her  character. 
She  could  buy  opals  every  day ;  the  poor  lodging-house 
woman  has  probably  only  dreamed  of  jewels  of  her  own. 

“  The  thief,”  she  murmured,  reminiscently,  “  was 
called  De  Mantmorenci  Howard.  He  was  so  good  look¬ 
ing.  I  had  quite  a  long  conversation  with  him  one 
evening ;  and  after  that  I  saw  quite  a  lot  of  him.  He 
told  me  one  night  about  his  people.  I  found  I  knew 
them  quite  well.  I  even  asked  him  to  call.” 

“  Apparently  he  did.” 

The  storm  cleared  on  Sylvia’s  brow,  and  she  saw  the 
funny  side  of  things.1' 

♦ 

WOMAN  AND  HER  WORK 

The  fact  that  Lady  Sassoon  was  “  nee  arrivee  ”  could 
not  by  any  means  wholly  account  for  her  remarkable 
position  in  London  and  in  Paris.  Not  only  was  she  a 
woman  of  many  and  varied  interests,  but  her  strong 
individuality  led  her  to  take  up  social  and  artistic  work 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  amateurish.  As  President  of 
the  Butler  Street  Club  for  Working  Women,  she  was  a 
very  practical  upholder  of  high  ideals  to  Jewish  women. 
She  was  equally  keen  in  furthering  and  assisting  such 
talent  as  came  under  her  notice.  Tall,  dark,  her  Jewish 
origin  less  strongly  marked  than  is  sometimes  the  case, 
Lady  Sassoon  was  a  very  striking  figure.  An  artist  of 
some  skill,  she  was  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Pastel 
Exhibition  at  the  Institute  this  year. 

Lady  Aberdeen  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  an 
honorary  life-membership  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  As  President  of  the  Women’s  National 
Health  Association  of  Ireland,  her  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  diminution  of  tuberculosis  in  Ireland  have 
long  been  unofficially  recognised.  The  difficulties  of 
combating-  the  disease  in  Ireland  have  been  enormous. 
Poverty,  dirt,  and  incredible  ignorance  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  the  task  Herculean.  It  is  largely 
due  to  Lady  Aberdeen,  that  practical  demonstrations, 
exhibitions,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  laws 
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of  hygiene,  have  been  thrust  upon  the  frequently 
unwilling  sufferers  from  the  scourge. 

A  very  well-known  woman  scholar  once  remarked  to 
me  that  we  were  not  born  in  sin ;  we  grew  old  in  it. 
To  a  growing  recognition  of  this  new  principle  is  due 
the  movement  of  “  schools  for  mothers.”  Manchester 
has  two  such  schools  both  of  which  bear  a  diplomatic 
resemblance  to  Mothers’  Meetings,  in  that  tea  is  pro¬ 
vided.  In  the  “  Mothers  and  Babies  Welcome  ”  started 
by  the  Catholic  Women’s  League,  the  babies  are 
weighed  every  fortnight.  Competition,  I  am  informed, 
is  very  keen.  'The  same  ceremony  takes  place  at  St. 
Anne’s  Welcome,  carried  on  in  Ancoats  by  the  Ladies’ 
Public  Health  Society.  In  both  institutions  lectures 
are  given  and  advice  offered  to  individuals.  Mothers 
are  taught  to  make  clothes,  and  to  sterilise  milk.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is,  however,  in  the  eating,  and 
the  Manchester  babies  are  teaching  the  public  that  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  of  carrying  weight. 

The  “  Wimmin-nof-Ingland,”  are  being  constantly 
called  into  requisition  to  support  or  decry  without 
much  apparent  effect.  The  petition  to  the  Queen  to 
obtain  relief  from  motor-cars  seems  to  me  more  than 
usually  anachronistic.  If  motor-cars  had  existed  in 
the  days  of  King  Edgar,  he  might  have  offered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reward  say  for  every  sparking-plug  captured, 
for  every  tyre  wilfully  punctured.  But  motors  are  not 
as  easily  suppressed  as  wolves,  and  we  have  to  suffer 
for  living  in  a  free  country.  Motors  have  come  to 
stay,  and  her  Majesty’s  subjects  have  a  much  better 
remedy  in  insisting  on  further  reductions  of  the  speed 
limit  through  every  town  and  village. 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Works  seems  to 
have  anticipated  public  opinion  in  grappling  with  a 
question  that  is  agitating  anxious  parents  in  this 
country.  “What  shall  we  do  with  our  girls?”  What 
the  Austrians  do  with  them  is  to  found  technical 
schools  for  women,  where  they  can  learn  thoroughly, 
dressmaking,  designing,  gold,  silver  and  pearl  em¬ 
broidery,  and  so  forth.  The  trade  school  is  open  to 
girls  over  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  they  perform  the 
function  that  a  more  or  less  miscellaneous  training  is 
supposed  to  accomplish  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
a  number  of  young  women,  whose  readiness  to  “  do 
anything  ”  is  more  often  than  not  a  sign  of  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  do  everything,  the  new  trade  school  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  produce  craftswomen  who  know  their 
business,  and  are  trained  to  mind  it. 

SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  MOMENT. 

Law  is  gradually  usurping  the  function  of  morals  in 
these  democratic  days.  Nowhere  is  this  evidenced  more 
clearly  than  in  the  modern  novel.  The  modern  novel 
does  not  appeal  to  public  opinion — there  are  too  many 
of  it;  it  refers  the  reader  to  the  divorce  court  or  the 
police  courts.  In  the  “  Love  Brokers,”  for  instance 
(Cassell,  6s.),  Mr.  Albert  Kinross  shows  the  hero  mar¬ 
ried  unwillingly  to  a  woman  he  has  never  lived  with, 
and  endeavouring  at  her  request  to  obtain  a  divorce  by 
collusion.  Mr.  Kinross  has  a  healthy  spite  against  the 
shady  solicitor  who  manages  these  things  at  a  profit, 
but  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  whether 


Rose',  bored  by  the  tedium  of  collusion,  really  "would 
have  run  away  with  the  hero,  had  not  the  wife  died  at 
the  psychological  moment. 

Strong,  beautiful  Winifred  again,  the  heroine  of  a 
“  Romance  of  Beauty  ”  (Eveleigh  Nash,  6s.)  marries  one 
man,  runs  away  with  a  second,  and  has  an  affair  with  a 
third — when  No.  2  becomes  mentally  incapacitated  be¬ 
fore  he  is  free  to  marry  her.  No.  2  recovers  miraculously 
and  marries  her — a  work  of  supererogation,  it  would 
seem.  I  do  not  recommend  Mr.  Roy  Horniman  as  a 
literary  beauty  specialist.  But  for  its  “  intrigue  ” 

“  Sylvia  and  the  Secretary”  (John  Long,  6s.)  makes  me 
wonder  whether  Miss  Olivia  Ramsay  has  ever  read  any 
but  “  Family  Herald  ”  representations  of  “  ’igh  life.” 
Sylvia — the  wife  of  Lord  Phenix,  forsooth — has  the 
manners  of — well,  I  won’t  insult  the  kitchen-maid.  By 
the  time  she  has  flirted  with  one  offensive  young  man, 
written  passionate  love-letters  to  another,  been  carried 
off  by  No.  1,  and  salvaged  by  No.  2,  she  and  Lord 
Phenix  suddenly  discover  their  devotion  to  each  other. 
It  is  high  time — from  the  reader’s  point  of  view. 

I  wonder  what  made!  Mr.  Murray  Gilchrist  think  we 
should  like  to  hear  about  “Pretty  Fanny’s  Ways” 
(Everett,  6s.)  ?  A  readiness  to  embrace  the  game- 
keeper  or  her  hostess’s  husband  indiscriminately  can¬ 
not  alone  fill  some  hundred  pages.  A  dull  book,  Mr. 
Murray,  which  not  even  such  stringent  measures  can 
make  effective!  After  such  an  effusion  Miss  F-  Forbes 
Robertson’s  “The  Wanton”  (Greening,  6s.)  comes  as. 
a.  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  writer  is  a  mediaeval  en¬ 
thusiast,  though,  even  here,  Beltis  is  in  love  with  her 
cousin’s  husband.  Luckily  there  was  a  Pope  in  those 
days  who  made  a  specialty  of  marriage  annulment.. 
After  a  Dumasesque  ride,  and  dressed  as  a  boy,  the 
beautiful  Beltis  rescues  the  brave  Osteric,  whom  the 
Pope  has  thus  unwittingly  enabled  to  marry  her. 

The  name  of  the  hero  is  Trojan,  and  the  name  of 
the  book  is  therefore  “  The  Wooden  Horse  ”  (Smith 
Elder,  6s.).  Or  vice  versa.  Otherwise  I  cannot 
account  for  the  title  of  Mr.  IT.  S.  Walpole’s  pleasant 
little  book.  A  father  comes  back  from  New  Zealand 
to  be  cold-shouldered  by  his  relations,  including  his 
son.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  tpe  way  in  which  he 
eventually  holds  his  own  shows  Mr.  Walpole  to  have 
a  distinct  gift  of  characterisation.  “  Concerning  Him¬ 
self  ”  (Fisher  Unwin,  6s.)  is  advertised  as  a  “long  and 
complete  novel  by  Victor  Whitechurch.”  Its  length 
is  the  point  upon  which  it  behoved  the  advertiser  to 
remain  silent.  The  story  of  a  young  man  who  .drifts 
into  being  a  clergyman,  among  other  things,  it  is  a 
realistic  study  of  Church  life.  “  Himself  ”  is  a  very 
human  person,  and  he  behaves  very  well  when  a  secret 
comes  into  his  hands  that  would  damage  the  girl  who 
does  not  return  his  love.  The  study  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  methods  will,  no  doubt,  interest  many 
Anglicans. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — One  of  the  interesting  things  in  read¬ 
ing  novels  written  by  men  is  discovering  the  view  they 
take  of  women.  In  the  days  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
women  w7ere  nonentities,  their  capabilities  undeveloped. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  DOG  FEEDING. 

Injudicious  feeding  in  most  cases  is  the  cause  of  so  much  sickness  and  disease  in  the  Canine  World. 

MOLASSINE  DOG  &  PUPPY  CAKES 

ars  the  Ideal  Food  For  Dogs  and  Puppies. 

They  will  Keep  Dogs  and  Puppies  Healthy.  They  will  Prevent  and  Eradicate  all  Internal  Worms  and  Parasites.  They  will 
Create  Healthy  Conditions  in  the  Stomach,  causing  Perfect  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  They  will  Keep  the  Skins  and 
Coats  in  Perfect  Condition.  They  will  Prevent  the  unpleasant  Smell  that  often  arises  from  some  dogs. 

No  other  Food  or  Fancy  Preparation  is  necessary  when  MOLASSINE  DOC  and  PUPPY  CAKES  are  giwen. 


Sold  by  cf.ll  Stores,  Corn  Merchants,  Grocers,  and 


fHE  MOLASSINE  COMPANY,  LTD., 


Dog  and  Puppy  CaKe  WorKs. 

67,  TUNNEL  AVENUE,  GREENWICH,  S.E. 


In  districts  where  these  cakes  are  not  stocked  by  Dealers  we  pay  carriage  to  consumers. 


“Wolasstne  ffieal  makes  fiorses  '  6o.’  ” 
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their  energies  devoted  to  fancy  work.  Small  wonder 
that  the  two  great  novelists  portrayed  our  sex  without 
insight.  It  is  different  to-day.  Women  are  men’s 
intelligent  companions.  They  work  in  almost  every- 
thing,  and  find  their  work  appreciated,  the  most  encour- 
aging  thing  in  the  .world,  leading  to  fresh  successes. 

Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore,  in  his  new  novel,  “Above 
All  Things,”  makes  one  of  the  male  characters  say : 

Love  and  home — a  man’s  a  blind,  abject  fool  who 
doesn’t  know  that  those  count  above  all  things.”  And 
about  women  :  "1  don’t  believe  that  women  should  be 
just  upper  servants  or  married  housekeepers  and  all 
that  rubbish ;  but  I  do  believe  a  woman  can  do  more 
and  have  more  power  too,  and  develop  every  good 
thing  in  her  if  she  sticks  to  her  own  gifts  and  is  a 
woman  instead  of  trying  to  be  a  second-rate  sort  of 
man.” 

But  the  problem  is  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 
Mr.  Shore  says  that  a  man  and  a  woman  are  complete 
together,  but  when  they  compete  they  neutralise  each 
other.  But,  then,  what  about  the  million  and  a  half 
or  so  of  superfluous  women  in  Great  Britain?  Are 
they  to  remain  imperfectly  developed  in  the  absence  of 
their  complementary  part,  or,  if  not,  at  what  age  would 
Mr.  Shore  permit  them  to  begin  to  train  as  self-sufficing 
individuals  qualifying  for  riches  in  the  workaday  world  ? 

Do  you  remember  that,  writing  you  two-  years  ago 
about  a  balloon  competition  at  Banelagh,  I  suggested 
that  the  spirits  of  the*  air  were  opposed  to  the  invasion 
of  their  territory  by  man  and  resented  it  by  the  worst 
kind  of  weather  they  could  produce?  It  now  really 
seems  as  though  there  were  something  in  this  theory. 
During  all  the  weeks  that  the  inventors  of  aeroplanes 
have  been  trying  to  cross  the  Channel  the  wind  and 
rain  have  scarcely  ceased.  And  on  that  Saturday  when 
the  balloon  ascents  were  made  from  Hurlingham,  the 
wind  was  raging  at  the  rate  of  a  storm.  This  cannot 
be  all  coincidence,  can  it? 

Yes,  London  is  empty,  but  a  very  pleasant  place. 
Hilda  has  been  staying  with  us  and  we  have  been 
showing  her  round,  an  agreeable  task,  for  she  is 
so  delighted  with  all  we  do  for  her;  unlike  that 
lymphatic  person,  Anna,  who  accepted  everything  as 
a  matter  of  course,  never  uttered  a  word  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  sat  through  a  play  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral, 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  drawn  down,  and  was  bored 
by  the  opera!  She  had  been  with  us  a  week  when, 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  she  gave  us  the  recognised 
opening  for  begging  her  to  prolong  her  stay  by  saying  : 
“I’m  afraid  I  must  go  home-  to-day,”  expecting  that 
I  should  reply,. “Oh,  can’t  you  give  us  a  little  longer”? 
which  she  would  have  done.  But  I  said  :  “  Must  you 
really?  How  sad.  What  train  do  you  catch?”  She 
gave  me  a  peculiar  look,  as  you  can  imagine.  But 
really,  she  had  rasped  our  nerves  to  such  an  extent 
by  her  exalted  indifference  and  evident  sense-  of 
superiority  that  we  were  pleased  to  see  her  go. 

Hilda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  enchanted  with  every¬ 
thing,  and  already  loves  London  almost  as  much  as  we 
do.  The  opera  has  been  a  supreme  joy  for  her.  It  was 


a  pleasure  to  watch  her  rapt  face.  Equally  agreeable 
was  it  to  see  and  hear  her  enjoyment  of  Marie  Tempest’s 
^Penelope.  ’  We  took  her  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  to  see 
the  new  tableau  “Farthest  South,”  which  Mr.  John 
Tussaud  has  just  produced.  The  moment  chosen  is 
that  of  pitching  the  camp  for  the  last  time  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  Pole.  Anything  more  dismal,  grey  and  cheer¬ 
less  you  can  scarcely  imagine.  It  represents  a  blizzard 
blowing  straight  from  the  south.  The  only  bit  of 
colour  is  the  green  tent  that  has  just  beeil  put  up  on 
the  spot  where  the  explorers  afterwards  planted  the 
British  flag  within  111  miles  of  the  South  Pole.  The 
misery  of  extreme  cold  is  forcibly  brought  home  to  the 
spectator  by  the  details  of  this  tableau.  The  portrait- 
model  of  Lieut.  Shackleton  stands  in  the  foreground 
clothed  in  an  exact  copy  of  the  costume  he  wore 
throughout  the  expedition.  It  is  all  brown  cloth,  and 
looks  wonderfully  light  for  such  a  temperature.  Feet  and 
hands  aie  covered  with  fur,  and  he-  should  be  wearing 
a  fur  helmet  as  well,  enclosing  all  but  the  very  middle 
of  the  face,  but  this  has  been  allowed  to  fall  back  on 
his  shoulders  in  order  to  let  the  spectators  have  a  full 
view  of  his  features. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  camera  by  means  of  which 
animals  can  take  their  own  photographs  ?  I  went  to 
see  it  the  other  day  at  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  place 
m  Regent-street,  and  was  shown  the  manner  of  its  work- 
ing.  Across  the  path  over  which  any  animal  is  expected 
to  pass  as,  for  instance,  the  way  to  its  drinking-place 
■  is  placed  a  line  of  cord,  which,  being  trodden  on, 
pulls  off  the  cap  of  the  camera  and  withdraws  a  pin  in 
the  flashlight  apparatus.  By  a  most  ingenious  arrang'e- 
rnent  the  release  of. this  pin  causes  a  weighted  bag°to 
fall  and  strike  a  point  which  ignites  the  flash  powder, 
and,  a  fraction  of  a  second  later,  discharges  the  shutter 
of  the  camera.  The  two  are  sjmchronous,  and  secure 
a  natural  representation  of  the  animal.  Surprised  by 
the  flash  and  the  explosion,  the  subject  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  makes  off  at  full  speed,  and  the  owner  of  the 
camera  finds  it  safe  and  sound,  with  the  plate  safely 
covered.  I  was  shown  a  lion  which  had  taken  his  own 
portrait  just  as  he  was  disappearing  into  the  jungle, 
and  many  other  pictures  taken  in  the  same  way. 

Does  it  not  seem  wonderful  ? 

A  fiiend  drove  us  in  one  of  the  new  and  roomy 
four-cylinder  taxi-cabs  to  see  Springfield  Park,  bought 
by  the  L.C.C.  two  years  ago,  at  Upper  Clapton.  It 
is  really  the  prettiest  park  in  London,  chiefly  owino- 
to  the  lovely  views  to  be  seen  from  every  side ;  far 
away  to  Epping  Forest  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  sheet 
of  fair  blue. water  lying  between.  “Is  it  a  lake  ?”  we 
asked ;  but  it  is  a  reservoir,  practical  as  pretty.  There 
are  also  the  waters  of  the  winding  Lea  and  a  small 
lake  m  the  park  itself,  surrounded  "by  graceful  birches 
and  embellished  by  that  most  decorative  of  birds,  the 
swan.  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  of  our  parks 
possesses  such  a  variety  of  trees — cedars,  a  magnificent 
copper  beech  of  great  age,  elms,  beeches,  and  others. 
The.  landscape  gardening  is  excellent,  shady  walks 
leading  to  pretty  peeps  of  view,  and  turfy  lawns  cut 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS! 


Our  readers  will  have  already  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  Schools  and  Colleges  have  now  closed,  releasing  their 
students  for  a  well  earned  summer  holiday. 

In  presenting  his  Midsummer  Report  at  the  Close  of 
the  School  Year,  Mr.  James  Munford,  Director  of  Ken¬ 
sington  College,  advised  that  in  the  recent  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  for  which  the  College  is  a 
specially  appointed  centre,  among  other  satisfactory  results 
every  Kensington  College  candidate  passed  in  Advanced 
French  and  in  Intermediate  Shorthand,  while  in  German 
43  per  cent,  gained  Distinction. 

The  work  of  finding  positions  for  all  graduates  has  gone 
on  as  successfully  as  ever,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  the  end  of  each  term,  there  is  absolutely 
not  a  single  qualihed  candidate  available  to  meet  the 
embarrassing  number  of  applications  for  the  services  of  the 
College  graduates,  which  come  in  daily  by  post  and 
telephone. 


The  Director,  therefore,  trusts  that  his  Students  and 
their  friends  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  known  to  others 
the  fact  that  there  is  always  well  paid  work  and  to  spare 
waiting  for  those  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  it,  and 
that  unemployment  among  the  graduates  of  Kensington 
College  is  absolutely  and  entirely  unknown. 

The  work  of  this  interesting  College  will  be  represented 
at  the  forthcoming  “Women  of  All  Nations  Exhibition,” 
which  opens  at  Olympia  on  September  1  next,  and  full 
particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  training,  the  time  necessary 
to  secure  a  diploma,  a  list  of  positions  secured  for 
Students  and  a  free  admission  card  to  the  Exhibition  above 
referred  to,  where  Four  Free  Scholarships  for  Girls  wiil 
be  offered  by  this  College,  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Short,  Secretary,  Kensington  College,  Queen’s  road, 
Bayswater,  London,  W.  Telephone,  Paddington  4348. 
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into  glades  where  sun  and  shadow  streak  the  grass. 
Our  friends  tell  us  that  the  broad  walk  sees  Church 
Parade  on  a  great  scale  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
that  opportunities  for  hat-studying  are  to  be  enjoyed. 
What  a  boon  this  beautiful  park  must  be  to  a  crowded 
neighbourhood  such  as  Clapton !  By  the  way,  two 
Bishops  have  gone  to  live  there,  Stepney  and  Islington. 
We  were  shown  St.  Thomas’  Church,  with  its  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  were 
told  that  it  was  once  a  barn  !  Hard  by  is  the  ginger¬ 
bread  architecture  of  the  Agapemone,  the  church  of  the 
infamous  Pigott. 

Gugelhopt  is  unlike  any  cake  made  in  England:  — 

I  pint  warm  milk,  12  oz.  flour,  1  oz.  yeast,  2  eggs,  4  oz.  butter, 
a  few  well-chopped,  blanched  almonds,  6  oz.  powdered  sugar,  and 
a  little  salt.  Add  the  salt  to  the  warmed  milk,  dissolve  (in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  it)  the  yeast,  then  pour  this  into  the  centre  of 
the  flour,  and  leave  it  to  stand  over  night.  Next  day  stir  slowly 
into  it  all  the  ingredients  and  beat  it  till  bubbles  form.  Half 
fill  a  buttered  mould  at  once,  stand  it  on  the  oven  for  from  one 
to  two  hours,  then  bake  it  till  done.  Half  quantities  make  a 
good  sized  cake. 

A  salad  jelly  :  — 

Have  ready  a  well-soaked  mould,  line  this  with  aspic  jelly, 
when  nearly  set  place  in  halves  of  hard-boiled  eggsi,  set  between 
the  eggs  here  and  there  slices  of  cucumber  and  tomato,  keep  these 
in  place  with  more  liquid  jelly,  place  as  many  hearts  of  lettuce,  and 
fill  the  spaces  with  nicely  boiled  green  peas,  and  set  with  more 
jelly.  Fill  in  the  crevices  with  picked  small  onions,  then  set 
away  for  a  night.  Turn  out  carefully  into  a  glass  dish,  surround 
it  with  heaps  of  chopped  whites  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  the 
yolks  pressed  through  a  potato  masher,  send  to  table  with  half 
lemons,  larded  with  cayenne.  Serve  with  a  dish  of  brown  bread 
and  butter,  cut  thin  and  then  rolled,  garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  .MADGE. 


“0  PLEASE  REMEMBER  ME!” 

(Pussy’s  plea — with  apologies  to  the  author  of  “  The 
Bohemian  Girl.”) 

When  August  trips  to  other  parts 
Engross  you  for  a  spell ; 

When  you  would  join  the  crowd  that  starts 
For  moor,  or  sea,  or  fell ; 

Before  your  final  flight  you  wend. 

Wherever  it  may  he, 

And  leave  behind  your  small  dumb  friend — • 

O  please  remember  me, 

0  please  re — mew — mew — miaow — member  me. 

This  annual  jaunt  to  distant  scenes 
You  hail  with  joy  sublime; 

No  wonder ;  for  to  you  it  means 
A  simply  ripping  time. 

But  ah !  to  one  left  here  behind, 

’Tis  anything  but  glee, 

Neglected,  out  of  sight,  of  mind— 

So  please  remember  me, 

So  please  re— mew — mew — miaow — member  me. 


I  recollect  with  anguish  yet 
My  last  year’s  August  plight, 

When  I  was  left  my  meat  to  get 
And  drink,  as  best  I  might. 

I  starved  and  pined  and  almost  died, 

While  you  went  on  the  spree. 

Be  kinder  this  vacation-tide, 

And  please  remember  me, 

And  please  re — mew — mew — miaow — member  mo. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Hydrangeas  as  Pot-plants. 

HE  popularity  of  hydrangeas  as  pot-plants  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  number  grown  annually  for 
Covent  Garden.  There  are  various  methods  of  growing 
them,  but  the  commonest  may  be  briefly  described.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  month  the  plants  kept  for 
stock  purposes  are  examined,  the  strongest  and  thickest 
shoots  are  selected,  and  the  tops  are  taken  off  and  used 
as  cuttings.  In  order  to  avoid  subsequent  disturbance 
they  should  be  inserted  separately  in  small  pots  of  light 
soil.  They  should  be  in  the  open  air,  but  bottom  heat 
is  advisable  to  hasten  rooting.  An  excellent  position 
is  the  back  of  a  hot-bed,  behind  a  frame  which  will 
shade  the  cuttings  from  strong  sunshine.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  moist,  and  as  soon  as  roots  are  formed  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  exposed  to  full  sunshine. 
The  object  being  to  ripen  the  wood,  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  reduced  as  autumn  advances,  and  when  they 
have  lost  their  leaves,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool 
greenhouse  and  kept  nearly  dry.  If  the  intention  is  to 
force  them,  they  may  be  repotted  early  in  February  and 
placed  in  rather  a  higher  temperature — of  course,  with 
more  moisture.  Ali  are  not  likely  to  flower,  hut  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  those  that  are, 
as  the  terminal  buds  will  expand  rapidly. 

The  Propagation  of  Mesemeryantiiemums. 

Among  the  most  interesting  plants  are  the  meseni- 
bryanthemums.  A  few  of  them  are  hardy — for  example, 
M.  crystallinum,  the  ice-plant,  an  annual  sometimes 
used  for  garnishing — but  the  majority  require  green¬ 
house  treatment.  Some  species  are  as  remarkable  in 
form  as  the  cacti,  for  which,  indeed,  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken;  and  many  have  the  most  brilliant  flowers. 
The  name  suggests  that  they  open  at  midday,  but  it 
really  means  that  they  are  most  fully  open  in  bright 
sunshine.  Indeed,  sunshine  is  the  most  important  point 
in  their  cultivation.  If  they  are  to  flower  well  they 
should  be  baked  in  it  during  the  summer,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  should  be  given  plenty  of  water.  In 
winter  mesembryanthemums,  like  cacti,  should  be  kept 
dry — quite  dry  unless  they  shq,w  signs  of  shrivelling. 
This  renders  it  easy  to  keep  them  alive  during  their 
dormant  period,  even  without  a  warm  greenhouse.  They 
must  not  be  exposed  to  frost,  but  they  will  live  in  a 
room,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fine  specimens  are 
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not  infrequently  seen  in  cottage  windows.  Like  many 
other  plants  of  the  same  class,  they  do  not  require  much 
soil,  nor  should  it  be  rich.  When  it  is  scanty  and  poor 
they  flower  much  more  certainly.  The  genus  is  a  very 
large  one,  consisting  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
species.  Among  the  best  are  M.  blandum,  M.  coccineum, 
M.  Cooperi,  M.  floribundum,  M.  multiflorum,  M.  specta- 
bile,  and  M.  tricolorum.  All  the  mesembryanthemums 
are  very  easily  propagated,  especially  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  summer.  If  short  lengths  are  cut  off  the 
plants  and  inserted  in  moist  sandy  soil,  and  placed  on 
a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  they  very  soon  root. 

Lifting  and  Replanting  Daffodils. 

Any  daffodils  which  are  to  be  replanted  should  be 
lifted  during  the  next  week  or  two  at  the  latest.  If 
they  are  left  in  the  ground  they  begin  to  make  fresh 
roots  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  any  subsequent 
disturbance  must  be  injurious  to  them.  Early  planting 
is  not  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  bulbs  which  were 
taken  up  when  the  foliage  withered,  but  even  for  them 
it  is  advisable ;  for  the  longer  the  period  the  plants 
have  for  forming  roots,  the  stronger  the  plants  are 
likely  to  be,  and  the  finer  the  flowers.  Failure  with 
bulbs  is  generally  due  to  one  or  other  of  two  causes — 
late  planting,  with  the  result  that  the  roots  start  so 
little  in  advance  of  the  leaves  that  they  are  unable 
to  provide  the  necessary  supply  of  food ;  or  insufficient 
drying  or  ripening,  due  to  a  damp  soil  or  a  cold  season. 
It  is  very  probable  that  daffodils  will  flower  badly  next 
spring,  for  the  conditions  in  June  were  most  unfavour¬ 
able  for  ripening. 

The  Hollyhock  Disease. 

The  hollyhock  disease  did  not  show  as  early 


as 


usual  this  year,  but  where  it  exists — and  there  are  few 
gardens  that  escape1  it — it  is  now  making  up  for  lost 
time,  and  the  plants  are  badly  disfigured.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  no  cure.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which 
develops  inside  the  tissues  and  comes  to  the  surface 
only  to-  produce  and  mature  its  fruit,  so  its  progress 
cannot  be  arrested  by  any  fungicide.  Syringing  is 
useful  in  preventing  the  infection  of  healthy  plants, 
but  that  is  all.  Those  that  are  diseased,  however 
slightly,  should  never  be  used  for  propagating.  The 
best  plan  is  to  grow  fresh  stock  from  seed  and  to  plant 
in  fresh  ground.  Even  the  seed  from  diseased  plants 
may  carry  infection  owing  to  the  germs  being  mixed 
with  it.  If  it  is  under  suspicion  it  should  be  immersed 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  disinfectant.  As  the  wild 
mallow  also  serves  as  a  host  for  the  same  fungus,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to-  grow  in  or  near  any  garden 
which  contains  hollyhocks. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  he  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  he  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  S.  W. 

Roses  and  Aphides  (R.  L.).— Roses  of  all  kinds,  as  well  .as 
many  other  plants,  have  been  very  badly  infested  this  year. 
They  have  also  suffered  from  mildew.  For  both  the  best  remedy 
is  Abol,  sprayed  over  the  bushes  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  forms  of  mildew- 
one  which  appears  in  spring  and  the  other  in  autumn.  The 
latter  is  always  the  worst,  and  as  it  is  sure  to  be  bad  this  year, 
early  measures  should  be  taken  against  it. 

Loganberry  (T.S.). — -This  is  an  excellent  fruit,  considered  by 
many  superior  to  both  the  blackberry  and  the  raspberry.  Plant 
in  autumn,  and  cut  down  the  shoots  close  to  the  ground.  As 
the  loganberry  fruits  on  the  previous  year’s  shoots,  which  after¬ 
wards  die,  it  should  be  treated  exactly  like  the  raspberry. 


S  GOOD  THINGS  >  BOLLINGER 
‘ABOL’patehtSYrinces 


with  Drip  Preventer  or  Drip  Protector. 

A  IWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
B  EAT  ALL  CBMPETITDKS. 

O  FTEN  IMITATED.  NEVER  EQUALLED. 

Xa  ICHT  AND  EASY  T0  USE. 

Most  Perfect  Syringe  yet  Produced. 
Syringes,  8/6,  10/6,1 4/6  retail,  “a  ”  Bends,  1  /6  extra. 


CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  I K>ng. 


TEA  DC  MARK  BECS 


ABOL 

WHITE'S  SUPERIOR 
INSECTICIDE, 

Non-Poisoftous. 

Kills  Caterpillars  and  all  kinds  of 
Aphis. 

Excellent  Remedy  for  Mildew. 

i  Pints  l/-,  Pints  1/6,  Quarts  2/6- 
i  Gallons  4/>,  Gallons  7/6 
Mo  licence  required  for  selling. 
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WHITE,  Ltd,. 


‘ABOL 

MAGNIFIER. 

Most  Valuable  to  CardonGrs. 

PRICES. 

In  well-finished  Brass,  with 
powerful  Lens. 

No.  1  ..  1/-  |  No.  2  ..  2/6 

May  be  had  through  all  Seeds¬ 
men,  Florists,  Chemists  and  Iron¬ 
mongers.  Full  particulars  post 
free  from  the  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers — 

Manufacturers,  1/rilT 
Beltring',  Paddook  Wood,  |  „ 


BENSON’S 

SELECTED 

GEM  RINGS. 

LARGEST  STOCK, 

BEST  QUALITY 
AT 

Lowest  Cash  Prices, 

OR  ON 

.  —  6t  Tfofs  Tfm&s 

Brilliants,  £8  10s.  Brmmnt^RuWes  or  System  of  MontMy 

'  s'  Payments, 

PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 

No.  1,  of  Watches  and  Jewellery.  $ 
No.  2,  of  Clocks,  “Empire” 

- r,  u-  ^  Plate,  Cutlery,  Silver  Articles 

Sapphires, or  Rubies  Emeralds  and  Bri.-  for  Presents.  Suit  Cases,  &c. 
and  Brilliants,  £20.  Hants,  £18  18$.  Mention  “  Truth.” 

62  &  64,  Ludgate  Kill,  E.C.  41 


THE  EDINBURGH  SCHOOL  of  COOKERY  and  DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY,  3,  Atholl-crescent.  Thirty-fifth  Session.  Next  term  begins  on 
Sept.  7.  Students  are  received  for  any  number  of  selected  lessons  or  courses. 
Special  training  for  young  ladies  for  the  housewife’s  diploma,  housekeepers, 
cooks,  laundresses  trained.  Teachers  trained  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  house¬ 
wifery,  dressmaking,  needlework,  and  millinery.  Candidates  for  teachers’ training 
must  enrol  by  August  14.  Boarding-houses  for  Students  :  3,  4,  and  6,  Atlioll-crest 


“  Truth  ” 


can  be  obtained  in 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Palace  Hotel,  Hastings 

INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  9/-  PER  DAY. 

Telephone:  761  Hastings  or  2300  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “Palace  Hotel,  Hastings,”  or  “Spierpon,  London.” 
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PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  LINES  TO  WITHIN  A  PEW  YARDS  OF  THE  LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

OLIVER  &  PARTNERS,  Ltd., 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS, 

Telegrams:  Denotement,  London.  68,  St.  James’  Street 

Telephones:  Gerhard  3381,  Pall  gy,^  LondorB|  S.W. 

3817_’  •  August  3rd,  1909. 

When  placing  before  -our  clients  and  the  public  particulars  of  companies  which  we  regarded  as  meriting  their  attention,  we  have  hitherto  confined 
ourselves  chiefly  to  mining  propositions  in  South  and  West  Africa.  In  the  rush  of  heavy  buying  of  these  specialties  scant  attention  has  been  devoted 
by  the  public  to  the  merits  of  other  mining  countries.  The  sensational  developments,  however,  that  have  recently  taken  place  among  the  great 
Mexican  producing  companies,  more  especially  in  the  El  Oro  District,  have  brought  to  the  front  the  potentialities  of  the  MEXICO  MINES  OP  EL  ORO,  and 
these  potentialities,  in  our  opinion,  well  warrant  the  consideration  of  investors. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  generally  as  to  the  merits  of  the  MEXICO  MINES  OP  EL  ORO,  we  have  further  sought  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin, 
F.R.G.S.,  as  to  the  statue  and  prospects  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  generally  recognised  authority  upon  Spdnish- American  countries,  and  his 
several  publications  upon  the  Latin-Amerieas  and  upoii  Mexico  especially  are  now  accepted  as  standard  works.  Dealing  with  the  MEXICO  MINES  OF 
EL  ORO,  Ltd.,  Mr.  Martin  writes  us  as  follows : — 

THE  EVSEX8CO  MIN ES  OF  EL  ORO . 


“Any  visitor  to  the  busy  and  prosperous  goldfields  of  El  Oro  will  be 
speedily  informed  that  the  future  of  this  already  world-known  camp  does  not 
rest  merely  upon  the  greatness  of  the  fabulously  rich  Dos  Estrellos,  the 
$100  shares  of  which  have  stood  at  $8,500;  nor  upon  the  hardly  less  success¬ 
ful  Esperanza,  which  has  returned  to  its  shareholders  4274  per  cent,  of  their 
holdings ;  nor  yet  upon  the  El  Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Company,  which 
possesses  a  body  of  ore  sufficient  to  supply  its  mills  for  nearly  half  a 
century  to  come.  The  property  of  which  every  one  speaks  most  hopefully, 
and  even  enthusiastically,  is  the  Mexico'  Mines  of  El  Oro,  which,  consisting 
of  some  75  acres,  lies'  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Esperanza,  which, 
again,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  El  Oro,  and  both  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Dos  Estrellos. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  great  Somera  mountain  constitutes  the  mineral 
belt,  and  through  this  runs  the  famous  San  Rafael  Vein,  the  vein  which 
has  already  brought  so  much  wealth  to  the  Esperanza,  and  which  ’s 

destined  to  add  much  more  to  its  coffers  as  time  goes  on.  This  vein 

extends  right  through  the  three  properties,  but  when  it  reaches  the  Mexico 
Mines  of  El  Oro  becomes  known  as  the  ‘  Mexico  ’  Vein.  It  is  a  splendidly 

defined  and  powerful  lode,  varying  in  width  from  30ft.  to  100ft.,  while  within 

it  are  contained  practically  three  parallel  and  distinct  veins  known  as  G) 
the  footwall  vein,  (2)  the  main  vein,  and  (3)  the  hanging-wall  vein.  Upon 
these  three  separate  veins  ore-bodies  have  been  opened  up  aggregating  to 
some  1,400ft.  in  length,  and,  when  fully  developed,  they  are  expected  to 
reach  2,000ft. 

"The  great  future  of  the  Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro  is  now  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  recent — but  fully  anticipated — discoveries  of  sulphide  ores 
made  on  the  Esperanza’s  eighth  level,  since  it  becomes  a  geological  cer¬ 
tainty  that  these  Tich  veins  must  be  encountered  also  by  the  Mexico  Mines 
on  their  seventh  level.  This  would  mean  that  the  lode  would  be  found 


at  about  125ft.  above  the  spot  where  it  is  cut  on  the  boundary  in  the 
Esperanza  Mine.  Where  the  lode  enters  the  territory  of  the  Mexico  Mines 
it  is  25ft.  bin.  wide,  and  carries  enormous  values.  Moreover,  it  enters 
here  at  its  widest  as  well  as  its  richest1  part.  The  only  question  is,  how 
much  of  the  lode  will  be  definitely  located  on  the  Mexico  Mine’s  property? 
It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  if  the  lode  is  only  proved  20ft.  wide  in  this 
property,  instead  of  26ft.  6in.  as  in  the  Esperanza,  and  if  the  values  are, 
say,  but  3oz.  to  the  ton,  this  value  would  mean  an  addition  of  something 
like  £1,000,000  to  the  present  value  of  the  Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  discovery  of  the  sulphide  ores  on  the 
Esperanza  put  an  immediate  additional  value  upon  that  property  of  £800,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  or  will  be  realised. 

“  Where  so  much  of  a  mine’s  prosperity  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  management,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  testify  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro  that  the  management  has,  from  the  commencement, 
proved  itself  to  have  been  both  conservatively  cautious  and  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  Actual  results  have  invariably  been  in  excess  of  what  has  been 
officially  foreshadowed,  an  excellent  but  by  no  means  usual  feature  in 
mining  enterprises.  Indeed,  the  progress  made  since  1305  has  experienced 
no  check,  and  one  of  the  earliest  achievements  accomplished  was  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  additional  plant  and  machinery,  worth  £47,000,  without  expend¬ 
ing  a  penny  out  of  capital.  To-day  the  mines  are  very  efficiently  equipped, 
and  are  capable  of  handling  both  quickly  and  economically  the  rich  treasure 
already  known  to  exist  and  that  which  is  confidently  anticipated.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro  to-day  form  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-managed  mining  properties  in  existence,  “and  rank,  perhaps,  as  one  of 
the  most  genuinely  attractive  propositions  offered  to  British  shareholders,’’ 

PERCY  F.  MARTIN. 


Even  at  6§  per  £1  share,  which  is  the  present  price  of  the  Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro  shares,  there  seems  to  be  ample  scope  for  appreciation.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  small,  being  but  £180,000  as  against  the  Esperanza’ s  £455,000  and  the  El  Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Company’s  £1,600,000.  At  6|  the 

dividend  yield  is  about  12  per  cent.  ;  this  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  annual  rate  of  distribution  of  15s.  per  share,  derived  from  the  San  Rafael 

lode.  It  only  requires  £90,000  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10s.  (50  per  cent.),  and  the  Company  has  already,  to  June,  1309,  earned  £91,332. 

A  dividend  of  7s.  6d.  per  share  has  been  already  paid  and  £57,177  carried  forward  on  June  oO  to  the  credit  of  the  year  1909-10. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  investment  values  of  the  Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro  the  possibility  of  the  striking  of  the  Esperanza  lode,  news  of  which 

may  be  expected  almost  any  day,  still  further  adds  to  the  attractions  of  these  shares. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

VX  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  every  SATURDAY  at  2,  a  New 
Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS,  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


s: 


HAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


Gr 


ARRICK.  Lessee  and  Manager— Mr.  Arthur  BourcHier. 

Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH’S  SEASON.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Miss 
ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  The  DEPUTY  SHERIFF.  MAT.,  WEDS,  at  2.30. 

a  LHAMBRA.  LEONORA  &  BRITTA  in  PSYCHE. 

ROBERT  STEIDL.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Four  Harveys,  Consuelo  Fornarina,  JURY’S  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Modl. 

EMPIRE.  ADELINE  GENEE  in  Ballet  Divertisse¬ 

ment  from  ROBERTO  IL  DIAYOLO.  A  DAY  IN  PARIS, 
and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  ,  Manager,  Mr.  J,  Hitch  ins. 


PALACE.— IRENE  FRANKLIN,  THE  FOUR  FORDS, 
ARTHUR  PRINCE,  MERIAN’S  MARVELLOUS  DOGS,  CLARICE 
VANCE,  NAVAL  REVIEW  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT. 
SAT.  at  2. 

MASKELYNE  and  DEY ANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George’s 
Hall,  W.— DAILY,  at  3  and  8.  Magnificent  Programme,  including  Mr. 
Barclay  Gammon,  the  famous  humorist  at  the  piano  ;  Doraswami,  Indian 
musician  ;  Mr.  Gus  Fowler,  “The  Watchmaker”  ;  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  in 
“  The  Balisham  Buddhists’’  ;  and  Mr.  Devant.  Seats  Is.  to  6s.  Children  half- 
price  to  matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1,546  Mayfair. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


DORE  GALLERY. — Animal  Pictures  (mostly  portraits  of 
Dogs)  by  ALFONS  PURTSCHER.  LORE'S  Great  Masterpieces,  and 
Summer  Exhibitions  by  Modern  Artists. 

35,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  W.  1C  to  6.  Is. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION  — New  Attractions. 

A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. — Great  Irish  Horse  Show,  1909. 

August  24,  25,  26,  27.  The  Largest  Show  of  Hunters  in  the  World. 
Trotting,  Driving,  and  Jumping  Competitions.  Programme  on  Application. 
(By  order)  RICHARD  J.  MOSS,  Registrar. 


APPEAL. 


rpHE  CHURCH  ARMY. — 120  Labour  Homes,  &c. ,  offer  work 

J-  to  men  and  women  leaving  gaol  or  destitute.  The  LAST  HOPE  of  thou 
sands.  Farm  Colony.  FRESH  AIR  HOMES  for  ailing  women  and  children 
from  slums.  FUNDS,  old  clothes  and  firewood  orders  (3s.  6d.  per  100  bundles) 
urgently  NEEDED.-Cheques  crossed  Barclays,  payable  Prebendary  Carlile 

Ma?blehArcheW0r  W'  F“  Hamilton>  KC”  Hoa  Measurer,  Headquarters,’ 


TRAYEL, 


CRUISES 

TO 

NORWAY. 


Select  Cruises  by  Ocean  Steamers  to  the 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS. 

Leaving  Grimsby  August  7  and  14.  To  the 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS  and  BALTIC. 

Leaving  London  August  28.  To  the 

NORWEGIAN  FJORDS. 

Leaving  London  August  13  and  29. 

Leaving  Leith  August  14  and  £0. 

FARES  from  12  GUINEAS. 

Illustrated  Programme-  Free. 


Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branches. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH  CAPE  and 
NORTHERN  CAPITALS. 

Luxurious  PLEASURE  CRUISES  in  theR.M.S.P.  “AMAZON”  (10,037  tons), 
Single  Berth  Rooms,  Bedstead  State  Rooms, 

Suites  de  Luxe,  From  £1  a  Day. 

From  SOUTHAMPTON,  GRIMSBY,  HULL,  and  LEITh' 

Booklet  and  full  particulars  from  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co 
18,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  or  32,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Norway. 

14  DAYS 
FROM 

£10  10 


—  S.Y.  “  MIDNIGHT  SUN." 

Two  Berth  Cabins.  Sailing  August  14.  Visiting  Sand, 
Odde,  Bergen,  Fretheim,  Gudvangen,  Loen,  Marolrj 
Naess,  and  Molde.  Illustrated  guide  free. 

Apply  ALBION  S.S.  CO.,  LTD.,  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 


MEN  OF  SPECIAL  ABILITY 

are  the  Rind  of  men  we  want— men  whose  Special 
Knowledge  or  Special  Aptitude  fits  them  to  occupy  Res= 
ponsible  Positjons  in  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising,  or 
Travelling  capacities.  We  have  upon  our  lists  hundreds 
of  positions  carrying  salaries  of  from  £150  to  SI, 000  a 
year— but  positions  which  can  only  be  filled  by  really 
High-Grade  Men.  If  you  are  such  a  man — write  us  to-day. 

H  APCIOODS  Ltd  167c’  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
r\,  ■  ^  ,  ’  Barton  Arcade,  55.  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

(Registered  in  Guernsey). 
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STANLEY  PAUL’S  LIST 

“  The  Novel  of  1909  ” 

SHOES  OF  COLD 

By  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND  6s 
FIRST  EDITION  EXHAUSTED 
SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Daily  Telegraph.— “  A  most  excellent  romance,  thoroughly  interesting, 
extremely  well  written  and  worked  out.  and  should  win  high  favour  with 
ail  rovers  of  spirited  historical  fiction.  He  will  find  it  hard  to  put  down  the 
volume  when  he  has  once  got  well  into  the  story.  Very  ingeniously  has  the 
author  worked  out  his  plot.  A  really  fine  tale.  We  heartily  recommend  it 
to  all  readers  in  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.” 

Ttmes. — “  Mr.  Drummond  writes  the  histoiical  novel  with  much  talent,  a 
busy,  spirited  story." 

Truth.—"  A  stirring  picture  of  eighteenth- century  Court  life  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Versailles.” 

OTHER  NEW  6s 
NOVELS  IN  DEMAND 
THE  SECRET  TERROR 
THE  CAT  PARADIHES 
THE  CHIPPENDALES 
STOLEN  HONEY 
HEARTBREAK  HILL 
IN  CALVERT’S  VALLEY 


'  “BRENDA" 
MRS.  STEPHEN  BATSON 
ROBERT  GRANT 
ADA  and  DUDLEY  JAMES 
'  HERMAN  K.  V'lELE 
M.  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE 


THE  ROMANCE  OF 

FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI 

By  A.  J.  ANDERSON 

Fully  Illustrated.  10s.  ©d.  net. 

First  Large  Edition  Sold  Out.  on  Day  of 
Publication.  Second  Edition  Ready. 

Scotsman  says  “The  narrative  is  pervaded  by  human  sentiment,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ot  the  Florence  of  the  day  is  happily  reproduced,  and  his 
reconstruction’  of  the  scene  in  the  Convent  in  which  the  -  Glad  Friar 'as  he 
was  called,  fallis  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  his  model,  has  an  air  of 
verisimilitude  which  some  of  the  older  accounts  do  not  possess.” 

Globe  says:  “-The  ways  and  manners  of  Florence  and  Prato  during  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  portrayed  with  carefulness  and  the 
central  figures  of  the  story  are  well  and  clearly  defined.  The  book  should 
recommend  itself  to  all  interested  in  romance  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Friar  Artist,  Its  illustrations  are  excellently  reproduced.” 

New  Novels  Now  Ready 

LOVE  THE  THIEF  6s.  HELEN  MATHERS 

COHEIRESSES  6s.  E.  EVERETT  GREEN 

BROTHER  ROGUE  AND  BROTHER  SAIHT  ,s  „« 
THE  SINS  OF  SOCIETY  i,.  „.t. 


TOM  GALLON 
CECIL  RALEIGH 


j  London  :  STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  Clifford’s  Inn. 


THE 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

AUGUST. 

The  Foundations  of  Indian  Loyalty.  By  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I-, 
C.I.E.  (First  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal). 

The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Budget.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  :  An  Alliance  or  an  Illusion  ?  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
The  Tennyson  Centenary.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  “  Native  ’’  Problem  and  Sane  Imperialism.  By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

South  African  Union  and  the  Colour  Question.  By  Roderick  Jones  (neuter’s 
Agent  in  Charge  in  South  Africa). 

Marriage  Law  in  the  Church  ofEngland.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Shebbeare. 
Francis  Bacon  as  a  Poet.  By  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart. 

A  Last  Word  to  Mr.  George  Greenwood.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Beeching. 

The  House  of  Lords  and  Universal  Service.  By  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  K.T. 
Faults  of  the  Londoner.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope,  Pre-Raphaelite.  By  Mrs.  Stirling. 

The  “  Slump”  in  Modern  Art.  By  the  Hon.  John  Collier. 

The  Missing  Essentials  in  Economic  Science.  III.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Hindu  Students  in  England.  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B.  ( Resident  Bencher 
of  Gray’s  Inn). 

London  :  SP0TTIS1Y0QDE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  6,  New-street  Square. 


Charities  approved  by  the  Editor  of  Truth. 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President-THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 

THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  .Established  1862,  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg 
Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Surgical  Appliances,  Elastic 
Stockings,  'lrusses ,  and  every  description  of  mechanical 
support  to  the  poor  ivithovl  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 


38,348  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  G908. 
Average  over  700  per  week. 


Water  Beds,  Invalid  Chairs,  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the 
Aimcted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thank- 
fully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lombard-streer,  or 
uy  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury-square,  London.  E.C. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  S&CPOt&F'y- 


|  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND  & 

I  WAIFS  a  STBZA  TS  SOCIETY. 

|  Patron  of  the  Children’s  Union :  J 

jMKp  Patron : 

I  H.M,  QUEEN  ^2^1 

||j|  H.M.  THE  KING. 

ALEXANDRA. 

14,300  | 

105  HOMES.  jtepp 

mm  Children  jf 

Including  Mlfyr 

mil  nir  am*,  have  been  § 

3  FARM 

rescued ;  g 

HOMES 

and  5 

^Uj  4, 200  bein g  | 

CRIPPLES’ 

eared  for.  B 

HOMES.  .rfHrll 

S0M?  ^  HELP  GREATLY  NEEDED. 

Secretary:  Rev.  E. 

de  M.  RUDOLF. 

Offices  :  The  Old  Town  Hall,  Kennington-road,  London,  S  E. 

Bankers  :  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 

|  A  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 

A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 

Price  6id.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 


i/i 

2/2 


2  oz.  Tin. 


»  4  oz. 


I  TYPEWRITERS 

Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

M8S.  Copied.  Hire  10s.  monthly. 

TAYLOR’S  Ltd.,  ,4-cYondon.lane' 


TANCxLISH  CLUBS  FOR  1909. — A  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
rr ^  containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
lees,  Subscriptions,  and  Secretaries’  Names,  of  more  than  3,100  Social,  Yacht, 
Automobile,  Golf,  Ladies’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  in 
British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
in  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  <fe  Co.,  Ltd.,  5A,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 


OTb RILE  MARRIAGE:  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

IO  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  new  Edition  just 
ucbiishecl.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  ;  Shelley  <fc  Co„  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch-streeL 
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Charities  approved  by  the  Editor  of  Truth. 


Hospital  tor  consumption 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

BROMPTON. 

Sanatorium  and  Conv.  Home 
nr.  FRIMLEY,  SURREY. 

Greatly  Needs  Help 

43G  CEOS  NOW  OCCUPIED'. 

O  required  annually  from 

cLdwiUjU'IJ'U  voluntary  sources. 

The  Committee  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  “view 
with  special  satisfaction  the  work  done  at  the  Sanatorium  at 
Frimley.” 

FREDERICK  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Patron— His  Majesty  THE  KING. 

WILL  YOU  HELP 

THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION 
AND  SHAFTESBURY  SOCIETY 

to  comfort,  counsel,  and  care  for 

the  Poor  and  Crippled  Children? 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Report  giving  Balance  Sheets  and  full  information 
gladly  sent  on  application, 

SIR  JOHN  KIRK,  Secretary, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Road,  London,  W.C. 


Patron:  H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

VTHE  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL 
SX  ,  FOR  CHILDREN,  A 


</  X&K 


Unless 


HACKNEY 
ROAD,  A<V# 

E. 

help  is  beds  must  be 

immediately  closed, 

forthcoming  N 


*0 


PLEASE 

HELP. 


W\ 


T.  Glesitors-Kerr,  Sec. 

— — — 


BARNARDO’S  HOMES. 


'  ‘  Emigration  is  the 
final  (aisr-ti  of  Destitu¬ 
tion’” — Dr.  BARNARDO. 


rSfi 


0/ 


Total  Emigrated : 

21,397. 

98%  of  our  Emigrants  succeed. 


Will  you  help  us  in  this  branch 
of  our  work  ? 


mm 


£10  defrays  cost  of  one  Emigrant 
_  and  a  protege  will  be  chosen  for  this 

p',“'  "’isJii” ss^aKfUtf4  ’b"'”  “d  1™1 


%*  Cheques  and  P.O.’s  payable  "Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes."  Honorary 
Director,  Wm.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  LL.B.,  18  to  S6,  Stepney  Causeway,  E. 


THE 


POOR  CLERGY  RELIEF  CORPORATION, 

38,  Tavistock-Place,  Tavistock-square,  London,  W.C. 

(Established  185G.) 

preaf&ent.— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


THE  CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY  FUND  FOR 
THE  POOR  COUNTRY  CLERGY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation  earnestly  ask  for 
CONTRIBUTIONS  to  their  FUND  FOR  GRANTING  HELP  TO  COUNTRY 
CLERGYMEN  and  to  those  in  PE.OVINCIAL  TOWNS  suffering  from  overwork 
and  weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks’  rest  and  change. 
Cases  are  frequent  where  for  6,  8,  or  10  years— sometimes  even  longer— a 
clergyman  has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special  purpose  may  he  marked 
“Holiday  Fund.” 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from  its  General  Fund  in 
times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only  Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate 
assistance  to  the  Clergy,  their  W’idows  and  Orphan  Daughters  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  EMPIRE.  At  each  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Committee  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  are  distributed  in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  London  and  Westminster  Bank,”  and  made 
payable  to 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Corporation,  38,  Tavistock-place,  Tavistock-square,  W.C. 


7000  CHILDREN  RESCUED  from  INFAMOUS  DENS 

By  Rescue  Officers  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
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Office  :  Victoria.  House,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.w. 
“Bankers  :  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON, 

96,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary. 


13  Branches :  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTL  Y  NEEDED. 

Reports  and  other  information  from  the  “Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY/^. 
NEEDED.  £40  Annuallv, 
will  support  a  Cot, 
j£i,ooo 
Names  a  Cot 
f°r 
EVER 


r,\V 


•  FIRST  & 

0\5'X  LARGEST 


CHILDREN’S 


s ivp’  ^  Sy  1,1 

V^C rrfr  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


HOSPITAL  in  the 


H.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


I 
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Tratfi  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Uissincss  Guide. 


A  ACHEN.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HEN RION, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

-L  X  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountain® 

TAADETT-B ADEN.— HOTEL  DE  RUS8IE.  First-class. 

fine  P°s-  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop- 

M  (S*  Tyro1)— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  first- 

-Lfj  cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf,;  same  owner  HI.  Wi ldsee Prags, P u stertaler  Dolomiten. 

DAD-HARZBURG. — HOTEL  ASCHE.  First-class.  Quiet 

J— ^  position.  Up* to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

f,!”9E  LA  V,LLE*  First-class.  Near  Cathe- 
XTX  dral.  Post,  leleg.,<fcH1y.  Office  in  hotel.  Centralheating.  Suiteswith  baths 

M<ESMSEm:^'~^OTEL  DE  EUROPE.  First-class 

X  Eng.  fmlj.hl.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms.—  Madam  BETT8CHEN,  Prtress 

Mb°SS^^-GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

by  En<^  sh  I A  P  n  ’  overlo°ldng  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 

y  a  A  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALL  EGGER-WYRSCH  Prop 

1)AD-HAEZBURG.— HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

!LA in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod.  terms. 

RAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

J .  *  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

T)  AD-WliLDUNGEN.— WESTEND  HOTEL.  First-class, 

en  lreiy  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

M Si?  1>!KE  1 GRAN D  HOTEL  &ELMONT.  The  most 

-l  JLpopir.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux.  — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr 

ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

~|DjASIjE.  THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

_L*  (V  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

JVI  UP^1PH:1-~GF*AMD  HOTEL  LE9NFELDER.  First- 

JJJL  cla  8  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

T>ASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

ORAND  HOTEL-  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

X  T  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  <fc  DOEPFNER. 

'jV’APLES  — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

L  7  comfortable ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22 

DERDIN.  HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

T^LANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

J-^kt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.— G.  D’HONDT,Pr 

CHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3.300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

AJTCE.— -TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses:  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE 

nOLOGNE.- HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

v-/  close  t0  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts.' 

/XSTEND.  HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

VA  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

TTSTENB. 

^  CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

rr  *  ,  on  the  beach-  400  beds  each. 

Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 
First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed 

(  ;Pif;?:?r3^A<?:!!?r'rHOTEIL  D’^^G8-ETERRE.  First¬ 
ly  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Eitz  hotels 

hotel.  Nearest  first- 

*  7  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  S>tn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  <ft  back.  mod.  terms 

0?uCHi5r;IjAIJSA:N'Iir:E’-  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU. 

V/  The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf 

j  ) V?^^!E1-^ORF.  HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class 

XJ  Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  -H.  Hengst,  Dr.  ,prev.  H.  Europe ,  Hamburg 

|XAHIS.— -HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room 

•pLORENCE.-HpTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  cent^aT. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor 

OARIS.  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

X  comfortable  hotel  ill  Paris.  Entirely  renovated.— A.  LOTTI  Gen  Mm 

PA?i^HOTEL  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

X  of  the  leading  hotels.-E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor 

T^LOBENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

X  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

pARIS.— HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tu, levies.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns.-Pr.-Mgr’,  A  IXdXlH 

■J3  OME .— PALAOE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date.  ~~ 

1 A  BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house 

CHEMISTS.  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Toruabuoni,  17. 

TfREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

r  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged 

XXLIOU,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEBJIPi  1 

VT  Emly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  Ivly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skatinurink"  1 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  En^MUndA^STn 

T  TAM  BURG.— A.  BREMER  MANN,  First-class  Tailor 
XT  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’ Riding  Habits  and  Costumes  ’ 

cnemisis.  uorso  Umberto  417-418 

QT.  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDERE  TWkh - uXUT 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  hath.  ailllly 

TTAMBCTRG.  HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte 

XX  Rooms  from  4  marksupwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards 

rTAIOVEE- HOTEL  VIER  JAHREZESTEN.  First 

XX  class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.-C.  WEDEKIND  Pr 

TENERIFE,Or°tava.-GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  -The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  Hotel  Oro!l?DT 

TTEIDELiBERG.-SCHLOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE 

J.X  VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn.,  spld.  views.  Allltst,  impfV 

XTERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT  Fwmifit. 

1  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  MostRh!T”“T;..„tfen  ^ 

S_|  OMBTJRG  (BATH).— RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  Tim 

XX  leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTPT? 

TE^,IrrErr’Switz0rland— 1 GRAND  HOTEL  &  AIJPES 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele  " 

TTOMBURG  (BATH.)— VICTORIA  HOTEL.  VervhrTT 

XX  class  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden.-J.BAEHL  Pr" 

nPERRITET.  -  HOTEL  BRISTOL. 

X  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Owngdns. — G  .TKANivnn  vy 

TTOMBURG  (BATH.)  ~ 

XX  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

.  Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory. 

Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 

r]TRIBERG  (Black Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  Hotfi 

V  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels  Near  7h« 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest.  b  uuLeis.  ixear  the 

HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shootimT 

XT OMBURG. — FREYBERG’S  PRIVATE  HOTEiTfW 

XX  class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod.  terms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  &  Americans. 

TTIENHA.— HOTEL  MATSCH  AKER  HOF.  I.  Seilei^; 

V  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cooke.  Best  It 

INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol). — HOTEL  DU  TEROlT  First' 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop 

yiEMA.  -J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor 

t  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ’ 

INTERLAKEN.  HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

-I  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing.  Ouiet  nnsifioo 
WXTRTH,  Proprietor81'"6  S8^"'  M°deni  COmforts’  T^rms  moLSe'-U 

WIESBADEN.  -  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

f  V  BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  <priDg 

T  AUSANNE.  HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest 

XJ  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  evervresneof 

vy  IESBADEH.  HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  W 

»  T  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplaee 

r  OC ARNO. —Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

XJ  Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season 

\XTIESBADEN. — PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS  Tin 

T  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h  &'  waf  , [ 

1“  OCARNO.  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

XJ  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families 

VyiESBADEW.  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH 

I  T  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  term." 

X  UCERNE. — HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI.  First-class 

Xj  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— HAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors*  - 

/URICH.-DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  Mav  is 

Li  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position  finest  vW 

T  UGANO -GRAND HOTEL METROPOLE.  First  class  ! 

XxUnrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church— Pr..  P.  BRoriPA*  \ 

7URICH, — The  Read  Ea&el  MESSENGER  insti 

Li  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  nie-ht  for  ’ 

isitors  and  travellers.-f.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  g  °r  Bervlces  to 

X  UGANO.-SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House  First-  r 

XJ  class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  it  town.  Mod.  terms  I  i 

7URICH.-IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGe7e^7I^7 

U  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell! 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


AACHEN.-PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Btichel.  First. 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf 

^AD-HARZ^TOG^^LiXmArTeNBURG.  First-class 

Boarding-house.  Very  best  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 


B 

i 

BAS 


1AD  NAUHEIM.— PENSION  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

Ludwigsfcr.  21.  Fst.-cl.,  fgf.  pk.  &  spgs.,  mod,  tins. — M.  A  DRKYER,  Prtrss. 

I  NAUHEIM.  —  HAUS  TERMINUS.  Select 

establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 


-PENSION  HERZBERG.  121b  Potsdamer  priv- 

vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 


B 

B 


ERL1N.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots- 

damarStr.  Pst.-cl.  bdg.-house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 


ERLIN— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.'Zoo.  gdns.  Verycomf-  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


BERLIN.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbaclierstrasse 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zooiogischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table. — English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 


-PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BERG-H,  Proprietress. _ _ 

ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.—  Grolman  Strasse  42-43, 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod,  tms. 


TDERLIN.- 

class.  Pati 

—FI 

B 


it 


B 


ONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 


ONN.— PENSION  KR^WINKEL,  Konigstras.se  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 


B 


RUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEQI.ERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 


OLOGNE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse. 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 

D”rESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ;  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Lauhengast.  _ 

RESDEN.— PENSION  MEBNCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


c 


D 


T^RESDEN- — PENSION  FORD,  WerderStrasse9.Comfort- 

JLa  able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

XJSSELDORE.-PENSiON  B1ERWSRTH,  28A.Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod,  trms.  Pat,  by  Eng,  visitors. 


TT'RANKEURT  A/M.-ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

Jj  70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP. 
Proprietress. 


a 


EANKPURT  A/M.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer. 

Strasse  22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent,  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

ENEVA.— HOTEL"PENSlbN  MINERVA,  8,  Rue  du 

Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  .  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 


H 


AMBURG  —  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P- 

Very  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 


H 


AMBURG.-PENSSON  HOOFE  ,Rotherbaum  Beneckestr, 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod,  terms. 


H 

L 


OMBURG-—  PENSION  VILLA  METEOR,  Schwedenz- 

fadl6.  Fst.-cl.,  finst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst.— EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 

ANGEN-SCHWALBACB.-VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 

select  establnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Bath-hs.,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts 


L 


AUSANME.  —  PENSION  LEIDEN  FROST.  Near 

railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


3 


UCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

J  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modex-n  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

/i  UNICH  -  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

JlVL First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  hath-rm.& toilet.  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos. 


Munich.— pension  villa  gruber,  26  Hess-strasse. 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

S'l'EJM D. — PENSION  3VIQDKRNE,93,BoulevardVan Iseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapiqu  e  sea  hath. 


M 

O 


VTIEN3STA.—  PENSION  VIENNA,  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen. pos. .near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

'v\ /Te s b a  den .-pen sign  v7 l l a  rupprecht, 

VY  Sonnenfeld  Str.,  17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class.  Ther- 
mal  bath.  Prop..  FRAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT. _ 

TUILHELMSHOHE. — VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

VV  Bdg.  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf.  fur.  rms.  Mod.  trms.— J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr. 


ENGLISH  HOTELS,  &c. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing’  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. _ 

WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

Woodhall  spa.  victoria  hotel. 

Original  Pxxmp-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Brorbo-Iodine 
Paths  for  Rheumatism,  Rout,  etc.  Marienbad  Cures.  Charming  gardens. 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 


TRUTH”  HOTEL  LIST- 


DIRMIHGHAM. 

JL>  ACORN  HOTEL.— I 


DELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

JL)  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  “Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

BEN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  Vork- 

shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 
-100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail- 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“  Imperial, ”  Birmingham. _ 

Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  —  oid-estabHshed. , 

Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

T)RIGHTON.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

D  Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel. 

Private  suites,  with  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6d.  per  week. 

UBLIN.  —  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  SACKVILLE 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. _ 

GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

GRAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

T  ONDON.— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 

1  ONDON— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 
1  j  Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
aud  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  EloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Bookckaft,  London.’. 

MALVERN.— The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 
The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfor- 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  bath*  (separate  building).  Brine,  lurkish,  &c.,  now  open.  Accomt 
modation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

ARGATE.-WH iTE  HART"  HOTEL 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 

ATLOCK  BATH— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

class ;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink ;  baths ;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind ;  resident 
nurses ;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BUT1GEN,  Manager. _ _ _ 

PERTH .  — T HE  SALUTATION  HOTEL. 

The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  intact. 

Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiet. 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. 

'TORQUAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

I  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring. 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT, 
FANGO  DI  BATTACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician, 
T.  D.  LUKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 

SUMMER  HOLIDAYS? 

HOTEL 

BURLINGTON, 


‘Boscomhe, 


HIGHEST  ELEVATION  OF  THE 

(99  ft.  above  sea-level.) 


! ’Bournemouth . 

EAST  CLIFF 


“  Not  even  Margate  could  excel  the  exhilarating  air  that  might  be  enjoyed 
at  Boscomhe.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


The  H6tel  Burlington  contains  200  rooms,  aud  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
grounds  sloping  to  the  pier  surround  the  hotel.  Splendid  sandy  beach. 

Garage  in  grounds,  Magnificent  Golf  Links  adjacent  to  Hotel. 

Very  moderate  tariff,  specially  revised  for  family  parties,  on  application  to 
the  Manager.  Tariffs  mar  be  obtained  at  the  Burlington  and  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotels,  London.  Tele.  No.  1750. 


SPECIAL  Notice.— BREEZY  BOSCOMBE  —  TANKERVILLE  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT,  ANNEXED  TO  HOTEL  BURLINGTON,  with  its  seven  acres 
of  lovely  grounds.  Inclusive  terms  from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Tariff  from 
JV  anager. 
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Famed  for  over 

50 


years. 


Whisky 

An  Ideal  Beverage. 
Soft  and  delicate. 
Highly  approved  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

THE  DISTILLERS  CO..  LTD, 

- -  EDINBURGH.  - 


m 


m 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


Ltd. 


*03  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1  S  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..  £2  5  0  £500  ...  It  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  Wo  Security.  Wo  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  J  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  \  18, 19,  20,  21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  Loudon,  N.  E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director 


NATURAL 


ISTHE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SFRUDEL-SALT 

SSH 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 
INGRAM  &  Royle,  L.UP,  LONDON.  Liverpool  a  Bristol. 

OF  ALL  cue  M/S  TS  &  DRUG  S  TOFFS. 


1V-EFFERVESCENCE  PURELY  NATURAL 

MATTOWB. 

— tfijl  ^  KJ3  « 

_  MINERAL  TABLE  WATEff 

<att  alfi  C ,  Wifie  Stores.  Hotels  Ste  I 

Sole  Agents;  1MGRAM  »ROYUE.I*P,  toWOow:UvERP0Jt^R,W| 

STAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

-j  tuition.  _  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particulars 
London  W?CW  °m  **  SCHNELLE>  119'  Bedfold  Court  Mansions, 


/leg.  Copyright 


‘ ‘ Truth ’ ’  says  : — “Our  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  Tailoring  is  EVANS,  who 
can  actually  fit.” 

LARGE  STOCK 

OP 

MATERIALS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW, 

FOR 

i  Home,  Colonial,  and 
Foreign  Wear, 

AT 

EooBiomical  Prices 

compatible  with  Best  Work. 


“Ssffi  Dress  Suit,  from  5  Gns. 
Yachting:  Suit,  from  3  Gns. 
Under  the  same  Proprietorship  and 


Established  1886. 

Wire  :  EYANOPLIS,  LONDON. 

W.EYANSMO 


“Field”  says:  “It  is  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  that 
we  can  recommend  the  Breeches 
made  by  W.  EVANS  &  Co.  The 
cut  is  absolutely  correct.” 

Our  steadily  increasing  trade 
with  readers  of  “Truth”  for, 
many  years  past  is,  we  think,' 
a  guarantee  for  the  excellence! 
of  our  Fit  and  Workmanship  J 
Gentlemen  who  are  unable  to 
call  can  rely  on  having  a  good 
fit  from  our  Easy  Self-Measure¬ 
ment  Form,  or  by  sending  old[ 

garments  as  a  guide  for  size.  and  Poio 

- -  Breeches,  from  £1  15s. 

EVANOPUS  RAINPROOF  OVERCOAT  Shooting  and  Golfing 

(as  illustration).  Price  55/-  c~Br*l®CheS’  ?J/" 
a  •  a-  vi  n  li  c.  ,  Shooting  and  Golfing 

An  indispensable  Coat  for  Sportsmen.  Coat»,  from  £2  6a.  6<L 

Management  since  the  Firm  -was  Founded. 


’Phone  :  327  MAYFAIR. 

287,  Regent  St.  L  London 
77, fit.  Portlands!  J  w. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

FRAN  CO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 

Only  exhibit  of  the 
kind  to  gain  this  dis¬ 
tinction. 


Contractors  to  H.M. 
Forces,  and  by 
Appointment  to 


THE  GREAT  NERVE  .  STRENGTHENING  WINE  TONIC. 

nourishes  the  Blood.  Builds  up  the  System. 

Invaluable  for  Summer  Lassitude. 

Greatly  assists  recovery  after  serious  illness. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials. 

8,000  DOCTORS  RECOMMEND  IT. 

After  Free  Trial  you  can  buy  “  Wincarnis  "  at  any  Wine  Merchant’s. 


FREE  'X’JK.XJLI*. 

COLEMAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  “Wincarnis”  Works.  Nor¬ 
wich,  will  forward  sample  on  receipt  of  this  coupon,  with  full 
name  and  address  and  3  penny  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  carriage. 

No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  the  bottle  of  Restori  tive 

Wine.  g#r  SIGN  THIS  COUPON. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . 

Truth,  August  i,  1909. _ 


Aug.  4,  1909.] 
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“TRUTH’1  PUZZLES: 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle  s  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’3-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,591. 

I  propose  this  week  to  resume  our  “  Most  Beautiful  Counties  ”  Competitions, 
and  hereby  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  that  Competitor  who  shall 
prove  most  successful  in 

Naming,  in  Order  of  Merit,  tee  Three  Most  Beautiful 
Counties  in  Ireland. 

The  award,  as  in  the  case  of  Englard  and  Scotland  Competitions,  will  be  made 
on  a  plebiscite  basis. 

Kindly  note  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  list  of  three  Irish  eounties. 
(ii.)  All  lists  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
August  16. 


Notice. 

VARIOUS  PRIZE  AWARD3  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Piers  Peniles,  winner  of  one  third 
of  Truth  Prize  No.  1,581,  is  Wilberforce  Jenkinson,  Esq.,  City  Cailton  Club, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Delphi,  also  winner  of  one-third  of 
the  above,  is  F.  W.  Willis,  Esq.,  Barnstaple  House,  Cheddar. 

%.*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Eboracum,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,682,  is  the  Rev.  W.  H.  de  C.  Baldwin,  Holtby  Rectory, 
York. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Wig  AND  Gown,  also  winner  of  one- 
fourth  of  above,  is  B.  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  113,  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex. 

*„*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Renwick.  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,583,  is  G.  T.  Nixon,  Esq.,  9,  Rye  Hill  Park,  Ptckham 
Ilye,  S.E. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Stutite,  also  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
above,  is  H.  R.  Bishop,  Esq.,  4,  Coalbrook  Mansions,  Balliam,  S.W. 

Rex  and  Sir  P.  Felis.— 1  have  to  thank  these  two  Competitors  for  obliging 
suggestions,  which  I  will  consider. 


“TRUTH” 
THE  THREE 


PUZZLE 

MOST 


No.  1,588  — ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES  IN  ENGLAND  IN 


AND  OTHERWISE. 
ORDER  OF  MERIT. 


Westmorland,  Devonshire,  Surrey.— Ainsty. 
Westmorland,  Derby,  Devon.— Danum. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  Yorkshire.— Attie. 

Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland.— Delta. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Cumberland.— Blunti- 
sham. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Westmorland  —Ben  Ezra. 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall.— Magpie. 
Westmorland,  Devon,  Surrey. — G.  A.  F. 
Wes-tmorland,  Hampshire,  Derbyshire.— Rou- 


Devonsfaire,  Warwickshire.— P  en- 


manian. 

Westmorland, 
rith. 

Devon,  Kent,  Cornwall.— -Cassio. 

Devon,  Derby,  Westmorland.— Harts. 

Devonshire1,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland.— Arlos. 
Westmorland,  Devon,  Surrey. — Nemo*. 

Devonshire!,  Cornwall,  Derbyshire. -^Scotland 
Yard. 

Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Worcestershire.— W ill. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire. — Cashier. 
Devon,  Westmorland,  Kent. — Leo  Major. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  .Surrey.— Rowland. 

Devonshire!,  Cumberland,  Kent. — Libra. 
Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Cornwall.— Firebrand. 
Westmorland,  Devonshire,  Kent.— Taffy. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Kent.— Elmes. 
Devonshire.  Cumberland,  Kent.— Hopeful. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Berkshire.— Fire-flv 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Cornwall.— Campanula, 
Westmorland,  Devonshire,  iSurrey.—  Piers-Penilcs. 
Kent,  Cornwall,  Devon.— Monica. 

Devon,  Kent,  Cornwall.— Sylvia. 

Devon,  Cornwall,  Kent. — Eileen,. 

Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Cornwall. — The  Rover. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Hampshire —Fireworks. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire-,  Yorkshire. — Dnss. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland.— Snaggard. 
Kent,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire. — X.  Y.  Z. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  Cumberland.— Sclanidge. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  Sussex.— Muz-Muz. 

Kent,  Westmorland,  Worcestershire. — Tinkham. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire. — Tion. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  Gloueestershire.--Merlin. 
Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  Devonshire.— A.  E.  L. 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Hants.— Milliner 
Devonshire.  Somersetshire,  Sussex.— Mary. 
Somerset,  Kent,  Surrey.— Crank. 

Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Yorkshire.  —  Mrs. 
Jeilyby. 

Cumberland,  Westmorland.— Gladia- 


Westmorland,  Surrey. — Lonsdale. 
Surre.y,  Sussex. — Avoca. 

Hampshire,  Westmorland.  —  Con- 


Devonshire, 
tor. 

Devonshire', 

Devonshire, 

Devonshire, 
fcilium. 

Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Cumberland — Gem. 

Devon,  Yorks,  Derby.— Provident. 

Devonshire,  Surrey.  Derbyshire. — Wig  and  Gown. 

Kent,  Cumberland,  Devon.-  Fairthorne. 

Devonshire,  Kent,  Hampshire. — Leonora. 

Devonshire,  Cornwall,  -Cumberland.— Neptune. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire-,  Westmorland.— West- 
cliffe. 

Cumberland, 

Derbyshire, 
nine. 

Westmorland,  Devonshire,  Cumberland.— Perolre. 

Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Hampshire. — Corny. 

Devonshire-,  Westmorland,  Cornwall. — Dunington. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland. — Renwick. 

Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Derbyshire. —Fresh- 
ford. 

Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Kent.— Titsey. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Kent. — Whitwe.il . 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Surrey. — Blencathra. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  -Somersetshire.— Margate 
Hoy. 

-Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Devonshire.— Verbum 
Sat. 

Westmorland,  Devonshire,  Kent.—  Cuckney. 


Kent,  Devonshire.— Fazi. 
Westmorland,  Cumberland.— Sixty- 


Kent,  Devonshire,  Cumberland. — Nj-mph. 
-Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire.  —  Re¬ 
mainder. 

Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire—  Yendig. 
Westmorland,  Devonshire,  Cumberland.— Ebora¬ 
cum. 

Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Derbyshire.— Harebell. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Dorsetshire.— Lark. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Surrey. — V/.  Nillingto-n. 
Devonshire,  Surrey,  Lancashire. — Baraka. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Derbyshire.— Maud  M. 
Dean. 

Devonshire,  Hampshire,  Westmoreland.  —  Stutite. 
Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  -Surrey. — Pounteys. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Kent. — -Veritas. 
Devonshire,  Monmouthshire,  Berkshire.— Mrs. 
Game  B. 

Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  Kent-. — Game  B. 

Devon,  Kent,  Warwick. — Alicujus. 

Derbyshire.  Westmorland;,  Cornwall.— Rex. 
Cornwall,  Kent,  Devon.— Norah. 

Devon,  Derby.  Kent. — Mogul. 

Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Cornwall.— Beatrice. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Cornwall. — Men  dip. 
Devonshire-,  Cumberland,  Shropshire.  —  Dc-ra. 
Devonshire,  -Cumberland,  Herefordshire. — Bee. 
Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  Devonshire.—  -Sodom. 
Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  Devonshire.— Welcome. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Cumberland. — Regulus. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Surrey. — Alma. 

Devon,  -Cumberland,  Kent-. — Wufiy. 

Kent,  Devon,  'Cornwall. — Brooklyn. 

Devon,  Kent,  -Surrey, — Blot. 

Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire.— Bel  De¬ 
monic. 

Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall.— Northemhay. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire.— Mount. 
Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  Kent-. — Faville. 
Devonshire1,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland..— Niddrv. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire. — Miranda. 
-Surrey,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire.— Spartan. 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Westmorland. — John 
M.P. 

Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Kent. — Notivat-. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Surrey. — Unlucky. 
Warwickshire-,  Devonshire,  Kent,. — Difisel. 

Kent,  Devonshire,  Yorkshire. — Dorset. 

Surrey,  Dorsetshire,  Norfolk. — Kent. 

Devonshire,  Surrey,  Derbyshire.— Scindia. 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire.— Bucks. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Hereford.— Trot. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  -Surrey. — -Silene. 

Kent,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire. — Moung  Pho. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  Yorkshire.—  -Seasider. 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Westmorland-. — Obe-e. 
Westmorland,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire. — Ciletta. 
Kent-,  Surrey,  Devonshire.—  Dullard. 

Devonshire,  Surrey,  Cornwall.— Juno. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall. — Petite. 

Kent,  Devon,  .Cornwall. — 'Ox  Short. 

Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland. — Mar¬ 
guerite. 

Kent,  Devonshire.  Derbyshire.— H.  Wynotte. 
Devon,  Kent.  Dorset. — Genera. 

Devon,  Cumberland,  Hants.— Mrs.  Kyrke. 
Devon,'  Herts,  Westmorland. — Clap  a. 

Devon,  Somerset-,  Hants.— Mrs.  B. 

Devon,  Warwick,  Cumberland. — Vici. 

Devon,  Derbyshire,  -Surrey. — A.  B.  C. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland',  Herefordshire. — Becky 
Sharp. 

Westmorland.  Cornwall,  Yorks.— Kitnabel. 
Devonshire,  Surrey,  Kent. — Fidelia.. 

Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Norfolk.— Iris. 

Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Westmorland.— Eleanor. 
Kent,  Devonshire,  Yorkshire. — Pansy. 
Westmorland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire. — Miss  See- 
See. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Westmorland.— The  Old 

Jap. 

Devonshire,  -Cornwall,  Hampshire.— Irish. 


Devonshire-,  Norfolk,  Sussex.— Kruge. 

Hampshire,  Devonshire,  Surrey.— Six  Knobs. 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Somersetshire.  —  Man¬ 
cunian. 

Sussex,  Devonshire,  Westmorland. — Rex. 
Devonshire,  Surrey,  Warwickshire. — -Weodpark. 
Sussex,  Derbyshire,  Kent. — Welcome. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland. — >St.  Helier. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire.— C.  E.  S.  E. 
Westmorland,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire. — J  heta. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire. — Streatham. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland',  Westmorland. — D.  M.  S. 
Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  Kent-.— Renoops. 
Norfolk,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire.— Sophia. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland',  Cornwall.— -Riam. 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Westmorland.— Creina. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Kent.— Tony. 
Hampshire,  Devonshire-,  Cumberland.—  Clyde. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Hampshire.— Regent. 
Devonshire-,  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire. — O.  P.  Q. 
Devon,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland.— Alma  viva. 
Devon,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire.  — ,T.  W.  Tickel. 
Surrey,  Devon,  Cumberland. — Comus. 
Devonshire,  -Cumberland1,  Kent. — Wobbles. 
Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  Hampshire. — Tyrius. 
Devonshire1,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire. — Never 

Despair. 

Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire. — -Maidie. 
Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Westmorland. — D-.  D.  S. 
•Surrey,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire. — Clement. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Westmorland.— rilot. 
Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  Devonshire. — Wildcat. 
Devonshire,  Worcestershire,  Derbyshire.— Broom. 
Westmorland,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire.— Kew- 
stoke. 

Westmorland,  Hampshire,  Devonshire.— Novice. 
Devon,  Surrey,  Kent.— J-e-thart. 

Devonshire,  Derbyshire-,  Kent. — Duchess. 

Devon,  Westmorland,  Cornwall.— Hyde. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire. — Vere. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Somersetshire. — Lodore. 
Devonshire,  Monmouthshire,  Cumberland. — Bal- 
lantrae. 

Devonshire,  Starrey,  Yorkshire. — -Clodiagh. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire-,  Yorkshire. --North- 
lande-r. 

Cumberland-,  Devon,  Kent. — Diapason. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland1,  Kent. — Leaf  Rule, 
Surrey,  Devon,  Derby.— Itinerant. 

Yorkshire-,  Devonshire,  Cumberland. — Omega. 
Cumberland,  Derbyshire-,  Devonshire.— Dodonal. 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Devon. — Morvan. 
Devonshire-,  Derbyshire,  Kent.— Ingleton. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Derbyshire. — Iforah. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Surrey. — -Sir  P.  Felis. 
Cumberland,  Surrey,  Devonshire.— Pasht. 

Devon,  Kent,  Gloucestershire. — >Ra-spboy. 
Cumberland1,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire.— Asthore 
Surrey,  Devonshire,  Cumberland. — N.  W.  P. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Surrey. — Eikcam. 
Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  Westmorland.— T'other 
Susan. 

Derbyshire,  Devon,  Westmorland. — Susan. 
Devon,  Kent,  Sussex. — Bramble. 

Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Surrey. — Togo. 
Devonshire*,  Cumberland,  Somersetshire.— Aqu® 
Solis. 

Devonshire-,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire.  —  Bladud. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Kent.— Cherub. 
Berkshire,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire. — Sherlock. 
Surrey,  Berkshire-,  Sussex. — -Hypatia. 

Devonshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey. — Nemesis. 
Devonshire,  Surrey,  Westmorland. — Stumps. 
Kent,  Surrey,  -Sussex.— Fung  Ting. 

Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Kent.— French  Nan. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Hampshire.— Truth. 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Surrey.— Brimstage. 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Derbyshire.— Alpha 
Beta. 
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'Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Devonshire.  —  Sapper. 
Westmorland,  Kent,  Devowthire.—  Phoebe. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Shropshire.  —  Fur- 
nessian. 

Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  Shropshire. — ,T.  A.  Grant 
Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Devonshire. -^Blackrock. 


TRUTH. 


Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Kent. — Jill. 

Surrey,  Hampshire,  Devonshire. — Lucas. 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire!,  .Sussex. — Vens. 
Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Surrey. — ■ Canning. 
Devonshire,  Westmorland,  Hampshire.—  Sacmund. 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Worcestershire.— Oxonian. 


[Aug.  4,  1909. 


Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Devonshire. — Aster. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Herefordshire. — Anita. 
Yorks,  Devon,  Norfolk. — 'Georgina. 

Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  .Surrey. —Taormina. 
Devonshire,  Kent,  V/estmorland. — Amuirm. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire. — Stoke. 


" TRUTH *’ 

RHYMING  ODES,  OF  NOT 


Brightest  and  best  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden, 
Bashfully  hiding  ’neath  foliage  green ; 
Tempting  alike  to  the  sweet  Dolly  Yarden, 
Parson,  or  squire,  poor  ploughboy,  or  queen. 

Full  well  I  remember  the  days  of  my  youth, 

When  I  gather’d  thee  wild  from  the  sweet  mossy 
braes. 

And.  though  thou  hast  grown,  I  must  needs  tell 
the  truth, 

Thou  art  not  half  so  sweet  as  thou  werfc  in 
those  days. 

And,  though  early  impressions  quite  foolish  it 
may  be, 

f  From  memory’s  slate  entirely  to  wipe, 

I’m  bound  to  confess  that  the  'coster  allures  me, 
With  his  “  Tuppence  a  paand  fine  strawberry 

ripe.”  H.  E. 

l  ast,  was  thy  knowledge,  0  thou  great-  Khayyam, 
And  yet  to  reason  with  thee  fain  I  am, 

Di/ist  thou  but  know  the  joy  of  strawberry  jam, 
Met-hinks  from  thee  the  grape  ne’er  had  salaam. 

The  grape’s  divine,  yet  those,  alas !  who  taste 
Its  sweets  too  oft,  both  soul  and  body  waste. 

Not,  go  the  strawberry,  luscious,  ruddy-faced, 
nnich  harmless  rapture  giveth.  Oh,  make  haste 

And  come  with  me  to-  see  mankind  partake 
Of  etrawbei'ry  and  cream,  I  there  will  make 
A  convert  of  thee  ;  yea,  thy  faith  I’ll  shake, 

Most  wise  Khayyam,  my  life  on  that  I  -stake. 

Purty  Peggy  0! 

It  grows  within  the  garden  fair. 

Divulging  fragrance  everywhere. 

In  humble  cot,  in  lordly  hall, 

The  bliss  it  gives  can  never  pall. 

We  find  it  in  the  crowded  mart, 

Refreshing  many  a  weary  heart. 

A  thing  of  joy,  whose  taste  sublime, 

None  can  compare  in  any  clime. 

The  sick  man's  boon,  the  children’s  treat, 

To  those  in  health  ’tis  drink  and  meat, 

In  Truth  !  then,  come  and  sing  with  me 
“  Bong-  may  you  reign,  sweet  Strawberry." 

Imbe. 

Depending  from!  a  stalk  so-  slender 
Screened  by  leaves  with  touch  so  slender; 
Luscious  morsel,  thou  hast  ever  grown 
Soft,  and  free  from  heart  of  stone.  .  .  . 

Nor  canst  thou  ever  cloy 

Upon  the  palate,  or  annoy 

Tlie  taste  of  epicures,  who"  rare  things  destroy. 

Oh,  what  a  picture  on  a  china  plate 
Thou  makest,  in  thy  natural  state  ! 

And  what  a  model  for  a,  painter,  too. 

Who  draws  from'  nature  like  an  artist  true.  .  .  -  , 
For  tint  and  flavour  what  could  beat  thee 
Look  not.  so  temptipg,  I  entreat  thee, 

Unless  thou  wouldst  that  I  should  eat  thee  ! 

Georgina. 

An  ode  on  a  strawberry,  need  I  construe? 

A  fruit  with  such  fragrance  and  delicate  hue. 

In  season,  I  say  so,  immense  the  demand. 

But  fewer  in  favour  if  forced  beforehand. 

To  rich  and  to  wretched  so  soothing  they  seem  ; 
The  latter  the  lot  will  eat,  minus  the  cream ; 


PUZZLE  No.  1,586.— FURTHER 

MORE  THAN  FOURTEEN  LINES, 
STRAWBERRY. 

They  seek  not  to  soak  them'  in  this-  precious  stuff, 
But  eat  them  without  it,  and  glad  of  enough. 

It  figures  on  menus  all  manner  galore, 

All  caft«  we  dine  at,  we  call  for  some  more. 

The  mansions  to  mention,  why  need  I  omit, 
What  table  with  much,  without  such  to-  complete? 
How  can  I  describe,  all  the  places  that  be? 

My  fourteen-line  limit  is  up,  as  you  see. 

Cumro. 

In  Eden’s  fair  garden  thy  seed  was  first  sown, 
And  thy  virtues  eo  gentle  have  failed  to  atone 
For  thy  beauty  so  fatal,  that  counts  from  the  Fall, 
Fascinating  poor  Eve,  who  refused  Adam’s  call. 

Thy  bloom  and  thy  sweetness,  from  that  tragical 
day, 

Have  designed  thee  for  carnage,  for  mankind  a 
prey. 

Through  the  ages  unyielding,  and  prolific  still, 
Thy  charms  invite  and  tliy  pledges  fulfil. 

To  spread  o’er  the  earth  with  thy  ravishing  bloom. 
While  the  breed,  cursed  by  sin,  thy  rich  treasures 
consume. 

In  surrendering  thy-  nectar,  oh  strawberry  dear, 
Can  thy  breast  he  in  anguish,  do  thy  leaves  shed 
a.  tear? 

Yet  so  lovely  thy  blushes,  who  can  fail  to  admire? 
May  they  long  linger  here  lips  and  heart  to 
inspire.  Milliner. 


I  sing  the  praises  of  that  lovely  thing, 

The  strawberiy,  whose  very  name  doth  bring 
The  water  to  the  mouth,  a  summer  joy 
To  man  and  woman,  and  to  girl  and' boy — 
That,  just  as  by  a  king  and  by  a  queen 
As  by  the  poorest,  is  beloved,  I  ween  ! 

What  fruit  more  tempting  looks  from  garden  bed, 
And  what  fair  beauty  is  so  ravished 
As  the  sweet  strawberry?  And  what  can  boast 
Of  lovers  such  an  universal  host? 

I  m  one  of  them,  and  with  or  without  cream, 
Devour  its  sweetness  with  a  love-  supreme  ! 

And  then  its  leaves  !  ah,  what  a  gift  to  one 
Who  hath  high  honour  and  great  station  won  ! 

Ybloc. 

0  scarlet  berry,  fair  and  sweet, 

Thy  luscious  truit  no  fruit,  can  beat, 

Thy  equal  we  shall  never  meet. 

First  starry  flowers  all  around, 

’Mid  dark-green  leaves  adorn  the  ground, 
Then  berries  form'  in  countless'  store, 

By  showers  and  sun  kiss'd  more  and  more, 
Til],  pink  and  red,  they  all  abound, 

A  plenteous  and  delicious  store. 

From  small  wild  fruit  to  British  Queen, 

No  single-  sort  is  aught,  I  ween, 

But  perfect.  Soon,  too  soon,  the  prize. 

The  berries,  decked  with  yellow  eyes, 

Are  gone,  alas  !  and  summer  dies. 

Scotland  Yard. 

I  love  thee  weir,  thou  king  of  fruits, 

Your  lusciousness  and  coolness  suits 
My  palate  in  the  summer  day, 

Whilst  I  my  time  do  while  away. 

Thou  deck’s*  the  tables  of  the'  great. 

The  board  of  those  of  low  estate. 

Your  scalloped  crown  of  Lincoln  green 
Resets  your  ruddy,  portly  mien. 

So  very  plump  about  tlie  waist, 

Yet  most  delicious  to  the  taste. 


SELECTIONS. 

IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 


You’re  welcomed  both  by  old  and  young, 
For  ever  are  your  praises  sung. 

Life's  span  is  sweet,  and  so  are  you. 
But  life  with  you  is>  short — too-  true. 

John  G.  Walker. 


Is  there  a  sight  that  can  compare, 

Sweet  -strawberry,  with  thee, 

When,  bower’d  in  green,  thy  beauty  rare 
Peeps  out,  inviting  me 
To  stoop  and'  pluck  a  fruit  as  fair 
As  hungry  man  can  see? 

I  know  but  one;  ’tis  when,  instead 
Of  leaves,  thick  clotted  cream 
Makes  for  thy  charms  a  fitter  bed, 
Worthy  a  gourmet’s  drea'm ; 

At  all  times  good,  as  I  have  said, 

0,  then  thou  art  supreme  !  Taffy. 


Sweet  strawberry,  welcome  with  smiles  of  delight. 

Thy  seed  like  gold  dust  fell  from  angels  in  flight. 

Tliy  bloomi  is  enchanting  and  exquisite  thy  taste. 

And  pure,  is  thy  flower  grown  in  soil  that  is  chaste. 

Oh,  give,  my  thy  rich  fragrance  when,  even  sprin¬ 
kles  her  dew, 

And  to  love  that’®  divine  I  shall  ever  be  true. 

Often  sadly  I  dream  thou  art  lonely  and  weeping 

When  the  night  shades'  are  spreading  and  the 
song-birds  are  sleeping, 

For  thy  beauty  is  hidden  and  thy  blushes  bewailed 

Till  Flora  descends  in  her  glorv  unveiled. 

With  her  smiles  and  her  kisses  to  -awaken  her 
flowers. 

And  sunshine  and  nectar  to  scatter  in  showers. 

One  glance,  I  implore  thee,  from  thy  sweet-scented 
bed 

Ere  the  ravisher  comes  thy  life-blood  to  shed. 

Mary. 

The  gods  had  a  quarrel  and  to  battle  they  went 

And  with  anguish  and  murder  the  heavens  was 
rent. 


-  ....  ...v.  uo.aBic  uuiu  mr  me  eartn. 

Hence,  sweet  crimson  bud,  Flora  nursed  thee  from 
birth. 

Endowed  with  rich  beauty  from  thine  ancestral 
race, 

Thy  virtues  are  blushes,  thy  charms  sweetness 
and  grace. 

!he  si»s  °f  thR  parents  on  the  children  must  fall. 
And  the  mortals  in  hunger  for  thy  slaughter 
they  call ; 

But.  thy  nectar  is  sparkling-,  alcoholic  and  strong. 
And  thy  ravishers,  punished,  roll  unsteady  alonj! 
Thy  juice;  that  was  brewed  for  Celestials  alone 
daggers;  creature*  of  clay,  who-  delirious  groan 
11U  deny—  earnest’  avo»ches--who  shall  dare  to 

Avenged  are  thy  wrongs  when  departs  thy  last 
*lgh’  Sophia. 


In  the  garden,  ’neath  the  green 
Of  the  leaves,  outspread, 

Bright,  upon  the  ground,  are  seen 
Strawberries  ripe  and  red. 


In  the  shop,  or  market-stand, 

Ruddy  fruit  for  all ! 

Everywhere  throughout  the  land. 
‘'Strawberries,’’  hear  the  call!* 

And  the  sick  ones  and-  the  gay 
Glowing  red  they  greet  ; 

Ever  here,  with  summer’s  day 
Strawberries,  fragrant,  sweet. 

Ebis. 


/  To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

“TWO.  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“  ALPEMWTO©  ”  Mixture  5^d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“  LUNTIN  ”  Mixture  -  6^d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  jhe  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  <&  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH 


“  S'OSC.  THE  BJ.OOW  IS  THE  LIFE.” 

CLARKE’S  BLOOD  MIXTURE 

THE  WORLD-FAMED  BLOOD  PURIFIER, 

la  warranted  to  Cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  impurities  from 
whatever  cause  arising.  It 

WILL  PERMANENTLY  CURE 

Eczema,  Scrofula.  Scurvy,  Glandular  Swellings,  Bad 
Legs,  Abscesses,  Boils,  Pimples,  Blood  Poison, 
Bdieuinatism,  Gout,  and 

SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  all  parts.  Of  all  Chemists,  2/9  ner  Pnttfe 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  V  HOUie. 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM ,  &c.,  drink 

ViCHY-CELESTINS  IS, 

Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents :  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st.,  E.Cj 

 Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 
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Patterns 
and 
Measure¬ 
ment 
Form 
Post 
Free. 


“SMART,  COMFORTABLE,  DURABLE.’* 

COPLAND  &  LYE  S 

Famous 

CALEDONIAN 


GOLFING 
OR  WALKING 


SKIRT 

f)"\  !  ONE  GUINEA  «-f  / 
“  ■  /  In  Stock  Sizes  *  /  " 


COPLAND  & 


NEW  PATTERNS  NOW  READY. 
This  handsome  Skirt  is  stylishly  made  in 
a  large  variety  of  Heather  Mixture  and 
Check  Tweeds.  Also  in  Black  and  Navy. 
STOCK  SIZES.  24  in.  waist, 

length  38,  40,  42  in .  21s, 

SPECIAL  SIZES,  made  to 

measure . 23s. 

LARGE  SIZES,  from  27  in.  to 

30in.  waist  ...  ...  ...  25s. 

Over  30  in.  waist  prices  on  application. 

COATS  MADE  TO  MATCH  SKIRTS. 

Estimates  on  Application, 
NOTE.— All  our  business  is  dene  direct  from 
headquarters,  Caledonian  House,  Glasgow. 

Bj  V  ST  Caledonian  House, 

EU  0  105,  Sauohiehall  St.,  GLASGOW, 


The  Drink 

or 

Health” 


LEMON 

SYRUP 


°  '  ^  ^  J 


WRITE  FOR  FREE. SAMPLE  BOTTLE 

JheOlcC  Jjeftn  ery  Bristol. 


THE  DRINK  OP 
THE  CENTURY. 


THE 


TABLE 


HLRNIOS  '338 


MAKES  A  HANDSOME 
WEDDING  PRESENT 


A  NEW  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  THERMOS  PATENT 


NICKEL  PLATED. I 

Price  31/81 


"  i 


Cold  drinks  need  only  ; 
be  poured  into  the  i] 
jug,  and  they  will  i 


keep  icy  cold 
Hifiny  hours. 


for 


SILVER  PLATED, 

Price  42/“ 


Anyone  who  appreciates 
comfort,  and  wishes  to 
save  endless  trouble, 
should  purchase  the 
New  “  THERMOS  ” 
Table  Jug. 


m 


OM  SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


The  “THERMOS”  TABLE  JUG  keeps  LIQUIDS 
HOT  6  to  8  hours,  and  with  a  CORK,  24  hours. 

Simply  fill  the  Jug,  and  the  contents  will  be  at 
the  same  temperature  and  ready  for  use  at 
almost  any  hour. 

No  household  should  be  without  this 
valuable  and  most  useful 

addition  to  home  n.,u  nur 

comforts.  BUY  UwE 


TO-DAY! 


Of  all  Jewellers,  Chemists,  Ironmongers,  and  Stores- 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations . 

Infringers  of  the  “  THERMOS  ”  Patents  are  being  prosecuted. 

Wholesale  only :  A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  CO.,  $,  LONG  LANE^  LONDON  E  C. 


B.  A.  It  CO. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  ;  Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C > 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £16,500 ,OOOm 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


HE  A  Tlffl  DISTBESm— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  i 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing] 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

income  tax .  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  I 
fonns  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  [ 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Guarantees  of  Fidelity. 
Employers'  Liability. 
Excess  bad  Debt 
Mortgage. 


ets  *ee*» 

&  £24450,0001 


Indemnity  against  liability  for 
Accidents  to  the  Public. 

(Drivers  Motor  Car  and  General.) 
'Boilerand  Lift  lnspeetion  and  Insurance 

ifl£  Paid  ov^ 

500,000. 


L 


MEAD 

OFFICE:- 


o)ifee£ 


4 


Richard  J  Pauli 

¥  General  Manager 

J0ND0N.  3  Secretary 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  oi  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur- 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  requited  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature.  _  ,  „„ 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  brokets 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTH WAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  OS^E  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  LabOuchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  1,573,  Holborn. 


For  Drink  and  Prog  Habits 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS,  NARCOMANIA,  and  Resultant  Nervous 
Diseases  cured  at  patient’s  own  home  without  inconvenience.  The  Treat¬ 
ment  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Established  over  14  years. 

TRUTH  says :  “  Has  had  really  pood  results.” 

“  A  remarkable  success.” — Vide  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Treatise  (mentioning  Truth),  or  call,  Consulting 
Physician,  'Purvey  Treatment  Co.,  Ltd. ,133  and  135,  Regent-street,  W.  (side 
entrance).  Consultations  free,  11  to  4.  Resident  Cases  taken. 

Telephone :  5494  Ger rard.  Telegrams  :  “  Turvert,  London.” 
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IN  GASTRIC  DISORDERS. 


From  its  being  so  bland  and  readily  digestible,  the 
“Allenburys”  DIET  has  been  found  a  particularly  valuable 
food  in  all  gastric  disorders.  It  can  be  retained  and 
assimilated  when  other  forms  of  nourishment  fail  to  agree, 
improving  the  capacity  for  general  assimilation,  "it  is 
readily  made  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  only.  In 
tins,  1/6  and  3/-,  of  Chemists. 

A  large  sample  for  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.,  London. 

■"  will  V.1  ’T"  ’  "  "  -T-—WM 


Beecham’s 

®  m  ^ 


The  Wide  Riband  Frieze,  1/9  per  yard. 

Chas.  KNOWLES  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

164,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 

And  at  23,  North  Audley  Street  {two  doors  from  Oxford  Street) 


THE  EATS  3SASL  OF  BEACODJSFIELB, 

SIR  MOBELL  MACKENZIE^ 

“  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

MISS  EMILY  FAITHF  UL, 

THE  LATE  G-EKT.  W.  T.  SHEKMAjff7 

•r.d  many  otherpersons  of  distinction,  have  testified  to  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 

Himrod’s  Sure  for  Asthma. 

Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Csnturv. 

Prescribed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  throughout  the  world.  It  is  used  as  an 
inhalation  and  without  auy  after  bad  effects.  A  free  Sample  and  detailed 
testimonials  free  by  post.  In  tins,  4s.  3d.  British  Depot— 46,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London;  also  of  NEWBERY  &  SONS,  BARCLAY  &  SONS 
,T.  SANG  ER  &  SONS,  W.  EDWARDS  &  SON,  MAY,  ROBERTS,  &  CD. 
BUTLER  &  GRISPE,  .1QHN  THOMPSON,  Liverpool,  and  all  wholesale  houses. 


Splendid!  Thanks 

One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  conld  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  A  slight  Indisposition— 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  “below  par’’- — is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  iiver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 


ART  WALL  PAPERS. 

THE  LARGEST  SHOWROOMS  IN  LONDON. 


--'a 


Deserve  AH  Praise, 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hoid  upon  your  constitution— check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion,  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anaemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills. 
All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAitt’S  PILLS 


Sold  in  boxes,  price  1/14  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 

1 1  ii  liiiiiwwiw^jiiywMMiiiwnn 


FOR 

I  POLISHING 
1  METALS, 

specially 

I  BRASS, 

There  is  nothing  better  than 

“It  BRILLANTINE ”  1 

METALLIC  POWDER. 

As  used  by  the  Army,  Fire  Brigades,  Motorists,  &o 

TRY  IT  AND  CONVINCE  YOURSELF. 

Sold  everywhere  in  6d.  and  is.  Boxes.  | 

Proprietors : 

o/.F1.  oo.,  i 

(T)  74,  Newmau-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  W. 

Absolutely  refuse  imitations.  | 

33Bna22!53X3HECECSI^^ 


TURKISH  REGIE 


CIGARETTES. 


Prices  2/9  to 
13/-  per  100. 
West  Er»c8  Depot:  REGIE,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 


Offices  and  Warehouse  :  152-168,  Warden  r  Street,  W. 


“Cultores  Veritatis  Fraudis  Inimici.” — Cicero , 


No.  1702.  Yol.  LXYI.  Wednesday,  August  11,  1909. 


Price  Sixpence. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth’’  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the. 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on, 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however ,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  cai i  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant's ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
“  Manimon." 


ENTRE  NOUS. 

THE  King  will  leave  Marienbad  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
'  tember  1,  when  it  is  probable  that  his  Majesty  will 
pay  a  brief  visit  to  Prince  and  Princess  Dietrichstein 
at  Nicolsburg,  their  seat  in  Moravia.  Prince  Dietrich- 
stein  is  nearly  connected  with  our  Royal  family,  and 
he  is  the  elder  brother  of  Count  Albert  Mensdorff- 
Pouilly,  the  popular  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in 
London,  who  has  been  a  persona,  gratissima  at  Court 


ever  since  he  came  to  England.  Prince  and  Princess 
Dietrichstein  were  in  England  a  vear  or  two  ago,  when 

O  O’ 

they  were  the  guests  of  their  Majesties  at  Windsor 
Castle  during  Ascot  race  week. 

The  report  that  the  King  will  spend  a  couple  of  days 
in  Denmark  after  leaving  Marienbad  is  a  pure  fiction, 
nor  is  there  any  more  truth  in  the  statement  that  his 
Majesty  is  to  meet  the  Emperor  William  at  Berlin  when 
on  his  homeward  journey. 

The  Queen  has  gone  to  Balmoral  with  Princess 
Victoria,  and  will  stay  at  the-  Castle  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  going  to  Norway.  The  Royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert  will  proceed  from  Portsmouth  to 
Dundee  to  embark  her  Majesty,  who  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  Christiania,  and  afterwards  to  Copenhagen.  The 
yacht  will  return  to  Portsmouth  shortly  after  she  has 
landed  the  Queen  at  Copenhagen,  as  her  Majesty  is  to 
travel  overland  when  she  comes  back  to  England  at  the 
end  of  October. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  arrive  this  evening  at 
Bolton  Priory  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  he  will  be  their  guest  until 
Monday.  This  will  he  the  first  visit  of  H.R.H. 
to  Bolton  Priory  since  August,  1906.  There  is  to  he 
grouse-driving  over  the  Duke’s  extensive  moors  in 
Upper  Wharf eda-le  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season.  In  good  years  these  moors  afford  some  of  the 
very  heaviest  hags  which  are  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  pleasure  of  shooting  is  enhanced  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
will  stay  at  the  Hall  for  about  three  weeks,  after 
which  they  are-  going  to  Lismore  Castle,  County  Water¬ 
ford,  for  some  time,  and  at  the  end  of  October  they  will 
take  up  their  residence  at  Chatsworth  for  the  winter. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  not  expected  to 
arrive  at  Abergeldie  Castle  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  they  will  reside  on  Deeside  for  between  five  and  six 
weeks.  The  Princess  and  her  children  will  stay 
at  Frogmore  Lodge  until  they  go  to  Scotland.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  intend  to  be  present  at 
the  Braemar  Gathering,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Castle- 
ton  on  Thursday,  September  2. 

Prince  Christian  has  gone  to  Germany,  and  he  will  be 
absent  from  England  until  about  the  middle  of  October. 
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Prince  Christian  will  pay  visits  next  month  to  the 
Emperor  William  and  the  Empress  at  the  Neue  Palais, 
Potsdam;  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Mar’e  at  her  villa  at 
Tegernsee,  near  Munich ;  and  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  at  the  chateau  o£  Reinhards- 
brunn.  Princess  Christian,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  Princess 
Henry  of  Eattenberg  at  Osborne  Cottage,  is  going  to 
Aix-les-Bains  for  a  month  when  she  leaves  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  will  afterwards  pay  some  visits. 


The  Queen  of  Spain  is  expected  to  arrive  shortly  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  on  a  short  private  visit  to  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg  at  Osborne  Cottage.  Her  Majesty 
will  be  conveyed  from  San  Sebastian  to  East  Cowes  in 
the  Spanish  Royal  yacht.  No  date  has  yet  been  fixed 
for  the  Queen’s  departure  from  Spain,  as  her  plans 
depend  upon  the  course  of  public  events. 


the  Sovereign  at  all  state  ceremonials  dates  from,  the 
early  nineties,  when  it  was  established  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  it  has  been  continued  by  the  King.  Four 
officers  from  different  regiments  of  the  Indian  Army 
ale  selected  each  year,  and  they  arrive  in  England  in 
April,  and  return  to  India  early  in  August. 


Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  paid  a  visit  to  Belfast  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  and  were  present  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  their  Excellencies  spoke.  Modernism 
creates,  rather  tllati  follows,  precedent.  That  both  the 
Viceroy  and  her  Excellency  should  make  speeches  on 
the  same  public  occasion  is  a  new  Viceregal  departure 
at  Dublin  Castle  that  may  be  viewed  either  favourably 
or  unfavourably,  according  to  taste.  Lord  Aberdeen 
departed  from  the  North  for  Scotland,  -whilst  Lady 
Aberdeen  returned  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 


It  was  stated  in  Truth  several  months  ago  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  would  come  to  England  shortly  on 
a  visit  to  the  Court.  It  was  not  decided  until  quite 
recently  that  King  Manuel  should  be  invited  to  visit 
their  Majesties  at  Windsor  Castle  in  November.  The 
original  plan  was  for  the  King  of  Portugal  to  come  to 
London  for  a  week  in  May  next,  and  he  was  to  have 
been  lodged  at  York  House,  St.  James’s  Palace,  as  the 
state  guest  of  his  Majesty.  King  Manuel  will  arrive  at 
Windsor  Castle,  according  to  present  arrangements,  on 
Monday,  November  15,  or  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  but  his 
visit  may  be  postponed  until  a  week  later.  In  any  case, 
the  King  of  Portugal  will  spend  three  or  four  days  at 
Windsor,  his  visit  terminating  on  the  Saturday  after  his 
arrival.  It  is  expected  that  King  Manuel  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  Lisbon  to  Portsmouth  in  a  Portuguese 
cruiser,  and  he  will  be  received  on  landing  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  will  accompany  him  to  Windsor. 


The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess 
Patricia  are  to  arrive  to-day  at  Lowther  Castle  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lonsdale,  w'hose  house  party 
also  includes  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  and  Lady  Mar  and 
Kellie,  Lord  Leconfield,  Lord  Desborough,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Dalmeny.  There  will  be  three  days’  grouse¬ 
driving  over  Lord  Lonsdale’s  extensive  moors  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  on  -which  birds  are 
unusually  numerous  this  season  and  in  remarkably  fine 
condition. 


Sir  Arthur  Davidson  has  gone  to  the  South  of  France 
until  the  beginning  of  next  month.  He  is  to  be  the 
assistant  private  secretary  to  the  Fling  and  one  of  the 
equerries-in-waiting  during  September,  and  he  will 
relieve  Colonel  Ponsonby  on  the  day  of  his  Majesty’s 
return  to  London  from  the  Continent,  probably  the  4th. 

The  King’s  Indian  Orderly  Officers,  who  have  been 
in  waiting  on  his  Majesty  during  the  London  season, 
have  just  left  England  on  their  return  to  India,  as 
their  term  of  attendance  expired  on  Friday.  The 
custom  of  bringing  over  four  native  officers  of  the 
Indian  Army  to  act  as  Orderly  Officers-in-waiting  on 


No  virtue  has  the  defects  of  its  good  qualities  more 
conspicuously  than  philanthropy.  It  has,  in  the 
ardour  of  its  enthusiasm,  a  blind  eye  to  difficulties 
Avhich  are  obvious  to  clear-sighted  common  sense.  The 
Irish  people,  who  fully  appreciate  Lady  Aberdeen’s  good 
intentions  and  active  benevolence  in  her  tuberculosis 
campaign,  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  sanatoria  for  those 
threatened  with  tuberculosis  may  be  suitably  established 
in  populous  districts.  Ireland  abounds  with  splendid 
and  suitable  sites  for  the  purpose.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  Dublin  even,  the  slopes  of  the  Dublin  mountains, 
where  there  is  no  population  to  speak  of,  and  the 
abounding  fresh  air  of  the  mountain  is  mixed  with 
distant  sea  breezes,  offer  perfect  sites  for  all  kinds  of 
curative  treatment. 

The  Spanish  trouble  in  Morocco,  and  tli6  outbreak 
at  Barcelona  which  it  brought  in  its  train,  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  attempt  of  the  European  powers  to  “  settle  ” 
the  future  of  Morocco  at  Algeciras.  France  and  Spain 
were  then  entrusted  with  the  task  of  civilising  that 
country  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind.  France  made 
rather  a  mess  of  the  intervention,  and  the  Spaniards — 
very  wisely — seemed  to  leave  the  task  of  civilisation  by 
arms  mainly  to  her.  There  is  a  long  sea-board  of 
Morocco  stretching  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Algerian  frontier.  This  was  left  to  Spain  to  look  after. 
The  population  consists  mainly  of  tribes  given  to  fight¬ 
ing  with  each  other,  but  also  given  to  piracy  and 
brigandage  occasionally.  They  were  on  better  terms 
with  Spain  than  with  any  other  European  country,  and 
such  trade  and  commerce  as  the  region  boasts  of  was 
almost  entirely  in  Spanish  hands. 


Whether  the  little  war  that  has  now  broken  out  was 
begun  by  the  Spaniards  or  the  tribesmen  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  clear.  Possibly  it  was  a  little  of  both.  I  am 
told — I  know  not  with  what  truth — -that  Spain  was 
egged  on  in  a  provocative  course  by  a  certain  number 
of  persons  in  Spain,  who  thought  that  r.hey  would  be 
able  to  make  money  out  of  a  war,  much  as  we  were 
tricked  by  financists  into  our  Boer  war.  It  is  quite 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Spaniards  generally  con¬ 
sider  it  a  war  which  “  could  and  ought  to  have  been 
avoided.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  present  Sultan  of  Morocco  is 
decidedly  restive  under  the  continued  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  two  foreign  nations.  He  has  conveyed 
pretty  plainly  to  the  King  of  Spain  that  he  desires  the 
Spanish  troops  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  instigated  the 
local  tribes  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  or  that  they  may 
have  taken  the  aggressive  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  Sultan  wTould  regard  their  proceedings  with  favour. 
Mulai  Hafid’s  tenure  of  the  throne  is  far  from  secure, 
as  recent  events  showed.  But  he  seems  to  be  a  shrewd 
individual,  and  he  can  easily  see  that  his  unruly  subjects 
are  better  occupied  in  tilting  at  the  Spaniards  than  in 
supporting  native  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Morocco. 
This  state  of  things  certainly  does  not  promise  well  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  Morocco  by  European  inter¬ 
vention.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  people,  it  suggests  that  the  Spanish  Government 
has  a  very  troublesome  job  on  hand. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  our  newspapers  informed  us  that 
an  entente,  cor di  ale  had  been  established  between  us  and 
Spain,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  break¬ 
ing  out  owing  to  the  machinations  of  that  wicked 
German,  we  might  count  on  Spain  as  siding  with  us, 
and  on  her  fleet — whatever  it  might  be — fighting  side 
by  side  with  ours.  Some  of  them  were  so  captivated 
with  the  idea  of  this  alliance  that  they  suggested  that 
we  might  do  well  to  aid  Spain  in  obtaining  money  to 
build  and  maintain  a  fleet.  This  last  suggestion  was, 
of  course,  an  absurdity,  and  as  the  condition  of  Spain, 
however  important  to  the  Spaniards,  is  entirely  without 
importance  to  us,  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  meddle,  what¬ 
ever  may  occur  to  them.  Whether  the  Spaniards  like 
King  Alfonso,  whether  they  prefer  either  some  one  else 
as  King,  or  a  Republic,  is  entirely  their  affair. 

I  was  able  last  wreck  to  give  an  account  of  the  scheme 
that  Lord  Morley  has  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
students  in  London,  which  practically  anticipated  the 
statement  on  this  particular  subject  which  the  Master 
of  Elibank  made  in  introducing  the  Indian  Budget  on 
Thursday  night.  The  only  observation  in  his  speech  to 
which  I  would  take  exception  was  that  the  unofficial 
societies  in  London,  for  which  Lord  Morley  proposes  to 
find  a  local  habitation,  are  cramped  in  their  activities 
by  lack  of  funds.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
other  two  societies  included  in  the  scheme,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  true  of  the  Northbrook  Society.  As  I  said 
last  week,  this  society  has  a  very  substantial  income, 
mainly  arising  from  endowment  contributed  by  wealthy 
Indians  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen  in  London  : 
and,  were  its  income  properly  utilised,  it  should  suffice, 
when  supplemented  by  subscriptions  of  members,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  working  expenses  of  such  an  institute  as 
Lord  Morley  proposes  to  found.  Now  that  active  official 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  shall  see  the  resources  of  the  Northbrook 
Society  utilised  in  the  way  that  the  founders  intended. 

The  Indian  Budget  itself  was,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
not  a  very  cheerful  statement.  Famine,  plague,  and 
commercial  depression  always  loom  large  in  Indian 
financial  statements ;  and,  although  the  Government, 


when  explaining  its  inability  to  make  the  two  ends  meet, 
is  always  able  to  point  out  that  these  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  are  beyond  its  control,  the  fact  remains  that  for 
one  reason  or  another,  India  does  not  prosper  under 
British  rule  as  one  would  like  to  see  it  prosper.  The 
Master  of  Elibank  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  refut¬ 
ing  some  of  the  rather  wild  statements  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  “  financial  drain  ”  to  which  India 
is  subjected  by  the  British  connection.  But,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  cost  of  British  rule  is 
reall}?  heavier  than  the  country  can  bear;  and  this  fact 
must  always  discount  to  some  extent  the  advantages 
which  India  may  derive  from  our  government. 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  charge,  of  course,  arises  from 
the  cost  of  the  army.  So  far  as  the  army  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  this  cost  is  inevit¬ 
able.  But  it  has  been  inflated  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose  by  the  theory  that  India  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  prepared  to  resist  invasion  by  some  other 
European  power.  There  is  less  reason  for  that  idea  at 
the  present  time  than  there  ever  was  before,  and  I  for 
one  should  like  to  see  the  poverty-stricken  Indian  tax¬ 
payer  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  improved  international 
situation. 

During  the  last  week  the  chief  organs  of  Unionist 
opinion— with  the  exception  of  the  poor  old  Daily 
Telegraph — have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  truth, 
enunciated  in  these  columns  many  weeks  ago,  that  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  electorate  the  Budget  is  very  far 
from  unpopular.  Even  the  Times  virtually  admits  as  much. 
The  Daily  Mail  has  frankly  thrown  up  the  sponge, 
and  is  only  interested  now  to  know  how  the  money  is  to 
be  spent.  The  fiasco  of  the  Anti-Budget  agitation  is 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  extraordinary  fascination 
which  Land  Reform  exercises  over  the.  landless  mass 
of  the  people,  and  they  do  not  pause  to  inquire  how 
far  the  cumbrous  and  halting  proposals  of  the  Budget 
are.  adapted  to  meet  their  aspirations. 

But  the  incredible  fatuousness  of  the  x4nti-Buclget 
protestant  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  result.  Duke 
after  duke  has  got  up  and  has  tearfully  announced  that 
he  wall  have  to  cut  dowrn  his  charitable  subscriptions, 
and  dismiss  a  footman  or  a  gardener  or  two  if  the  Budget 
proposals  become  law'.  The  spectacle  of  a  wealthy 
landlord  grudging  his  guinea  to  a  hospital  is  not  one 
exactly  calculated  to  enhance  the  respect  that  the  multi¬ 
tude  ordinarily  feels  for  wealth  and  position,  and  the 
woes  of  a  great  nobleman  who  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
dismiss  a  workman  or  an  under-gamekeeper  are  hardly 
of  the  stuff  to  stir  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  struggling 
democracy.  So  the  Budget  Protest  campaign  has  fallen 
flat,  and  the  reflex  effect  of  this  will  doubtless  be  felt 
in  the  proceedings  in  Parliament. 

It  will  certainly  have  its  effect  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
apart  from  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
attempt  of  that  assembly  to  destroy  the  Budget. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  assume  that  it 
will  be  discovered,  in  the  classical  language  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  that  the  Finance  Bill  is  like 
the  Trades  Dispute  Bill,  not  a  “  favourable  ground  ” 
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for  raising  an  issue  in  which  the  future  legislative 
rights  of  the  Upper  House  would  he  at  stake.  In 
one  stage  or  other  the  Finance  Bill  will  probably  get 
through  some  time  before  Christmas.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
already  promising  a  vast  system  of  national  insurance 
against  all  the  ills  that  cause  unemployment.  This 
with  the  Welsh  Land  Bill  and  Poor  Law  Reform  will 
take  up  another  lengthy  session,  so  the  Government 
presumably  contemplates  a  sixth  year  of  existence,  in 
which  to  produce  their  long  promised  Reform  Bill. 

I  trust  the  Radicals  in  the  House  will  express  their 
emphatic  disagreement  with  this  ingenious  programme. 
The  effect  of  such  tactics  can  only  be  to  expose  the 
Liberal  and  Radical  party  to  the  well-merited  contempt 
of  the  country.  Even  if  Ministers  are  humbly  content 
to  continue  sand-plowing  or  legislating  with  the  con¬ 
temptuous  assent  of  the  Lords,  the  electors  will  not 
readily  forget  that  a  party  which  has  always  placed 
quinquennial  Parliaments  in  the  forefront  of  its  pro¬ 
gramme  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  remain  in  office 
six  years  under  the  most  degrading  conditions.  Any¬ 
thing  more  calculated  to  kill  the  fighting  spirit  of 
Liberalism  can  hardly  be  conceived. 


A  correspondent  whose  letter  appeared  in  last  week’s 
Truth  pointed  out  the  evil  effect  of  big  official  salaries 
in  depriving  public  servants  of  independence  of  char¬ 
acter  by  giving  them  the  inducement  to  swallow  their 
principles.  He  spoke  of  Army  Councillors,  but  his 
words  have  a  much  wider  application,  which  reaches 
as  high  as  Cabinet  Ministers.  Ministers  are  always 
highly  indignant  if  their  opponents  sneer  at  them 
for  sticking  to  office  for  the  sake  of  their  salaries  when 
they  have  plainly  outstayed  their  welcome.  Yet  what 
reproach  is  it  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  reluctant  to 
part  with  £5,000  a  year!  What  could  be  more  human 
or  natural!  Flow  many  of  us  would  not  have  the  same 
feeling  if  our  merits  were  so  far  recognised  that  we 
obtained  seats  in  a  Cabinet? 


I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  reducing  the  salaries 
of  Ministers  and  minor  members  of  the  Government, 
though  my  voice  has  only  resounded  in  the  wilderness. 
One  reason  for  my  opinion  is  that  I  consider  all  these 
gentlemen  are  paid  more  than  they  are  worth,  and 
that  their  superfluous  remuneration  would  be  better 
spent  on  giving  small  salaries  to  M.P.s,  many  of  whom 
are  nowadays  poor  men,  who  have  to  be  paid  somehow, 
and  are  worthy  of  their  hire.  But  a  stronger  reason 
still  is  that  the  present  scale  of  Ministerial  salaries 
makes  the  Front  Bench  men,  on  both  sides  alike,  too 
greedy  to  get  into  office,  and  too  averse  to  quitting  it. 

I  mould  give  every  M.P.  £250  a  year,  an  extra 
£500  on  appointment  to  a  minor  Government  post  (if 
not  a  sinecure),  and  £750  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  and 
head  of  a  big  department.  In  the  case  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  one  or  two  other 
Ministers,  who  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  entertain¬ 
ing,  allowances  of  a  few  hundred  a  year  might  be 
granted.  Taking  the  ruck  of  Ministers,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  getting  perfectly  competent  men  on 


these  terms?  Of  course  not.  On  what  principle,  then, 
should  more  be  paid?  If  salaries  could  be  readjusted 
on  these  lines  at  the  present  moment,  should  we  be 
reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  having  to  wait  till  1911, 
much  less  1912,  for  a  general  election?  My  opinion  is 
that  we  should  have  had  one  in  1909. 


Last  week  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  that  lord  of  over 
60,000  acres,  including  most  of  the  County  of  Peebles, 
celebrated  his  ninety-first  birthday,  and  to  bring  home 
to  the  mind  of  his  humble  serfs  and  vassals  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  occasion  advertisements  appeared  in 
the  Pebbles  papers,  announcing  that  Neidpath  Castle 
and  grounds  will  be  closed  to  the  public  during  August, 
just  the  time  when  the  school  children  and  holiday 
visitors  to  the  town  of  Peebles  are  accustomed  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  domain. 


For  is  this  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  power  of 
landlordism  has  been  recently  demonstrated  on  the 
Wemyss  estate.  Peebles  is  approached  from  the  West 
by  an  extremely  narrow  and  winding  roadway  bounded 
by  high  walls,  which  border  the  grounds  of  Flay  Lodge, 
another  of  Lord  Wemyss’  country  seats.  Negotiations 
had  been  entered  into,  whereby  the  Burgh  of  Peebles 
were  at  their  own  cost  to  set  back  the  walls  six  feet  and 
to  lower  them,  in  the  interests  of  motorists  and  their 
possible  victims.  On  the  morning  when  the  workmen 
arrived  to  commence  operations  a  telegram  arrived  for¬ 
bidding  their  beginning,  without  a  word  of  explanation. 
As  the  venerable  Earl  has  always  shown  a  kindly  interest 
in  the  town,  the  good  folk  of  Peebles  are  quite  unable  to 
understand  such  incidents.  Can  it  be  that  some  wicked 
Radical  of  the  Lloyd  George  school  is  egging  his  lord- 
ship  on  to  supply  new  examples  of  the  evils  of  land¬ 
lordism  ? 

The  leport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  imprisonment 
for  debt  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  should  go  myself,  but  it 
no  doubt  contains  some  useful  suggestions.  My  view 
of  this  matter  is  that  when  credit  is  given  it  should  be 
given  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  debtor’s  available 
assets  or  the  creditor’s  confidence  in  his  honest  inten¬ 
tion  to  pay  what  he  owes.  That  a  man  should  be 
allowed  to  pledge  his  person  as  security  for  a  debt 
seems  to  me  barbarous  and  mischievous,  and  this  was 
virtually  recognised  when  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
nominally  abolished  in  1869. 

The  arguments  of  the  Committee  for  continuing  the 
modified  form  of  imprisonment  for  debt  which  has  been 
established  under  the  County  Court  Acts  rest  generally 
upon  the  view  that  the  humbler  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  necessarily  obtain  credit  sometimes,  and 
that  it  is  in  their  interest  that  the  creditor  should  halve 
some  other  remedy  than  that  of  levying  execution  upon 
the  debtor’s  goods.  The  custom  seems  to  be  increasing 
in  the  present  day  of  legislating  in  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  laws  of  England  for  the  special 
benefit  of  working-men.  I  suppose  w'e  must  accept  this 
state  of  things,  but  I  should  like  to  have  much  stronger 
evidence  of  the  real  opinion  of  working-men  upon  this 
particular  point  than  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  before  accepting  it  as  certain  that  the  British 
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workman  is  quite  content  to  go  to  prison  in  the  last 
resort,  if  he  is  thereby  assured  of  being  able  to  obtain 
goods  on  credit  when  he  is  on  strike  or  out  of  work. 
That  may  be  his  view,  but,  even  if  it  is,  I  doubt  its 
wisdom. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  report — e.g.,  that  the  power  of  committal 
should  be  altogether  abolished  when  the  debt  arises 
out  of  moneylending,  the  sale  of  jewellery  and  expensive 
watches,  or  the  purchase  of  publications  by  instalments. 
I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  include  bicycles.  The 
worst  abuses  of  credit  trading  in  the  present  day  arise, 
not  so  much  from  the  running  up  of  debts  with  neigh¬ 
bouring  tradesmen  for  household  necessaries,  as  out  of 
the  wholesale  offers  of  goods  on  credit  which  are  made  by 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  which  tempt  working 
men,  and  still  more  working  women,  to  buy  articles 
which  they  cannot  afford.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  sale  of  goods  on  instalments  by  travelling  agents  of 
credit  firms.  If  the  power  of  committal  for  debt  in  all 
these  cases  were  abolished,  a  great  social  evil,  which  has 
been  continually  pointed  out  in  Truth,  would  disappear 
at  the  same  time. 

Apropos  of  last  week’s  article  on  the  Bagdad  Railway 
my  attention  has  been  -called  to  a  curious  point  which 
has  recently  come  to  light.  Article  29  of  the  Bagdad 
Convention  of  1909,  on  which  Mr.  Hart-Davies  ques¬ 
tioned  Sir  E,  Grey  in  a  supplemental  inquiry,  provides 
that  the  line  from  Bagdad  southward  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  until  the  line  to 
Bagdad  from  the  west  is  open  to  traffic  and  in  working 
order.  The  general  impression  was  that  this  provision 
had  been  inserted  in  order  to  prevent  English  influence 
having  a  hand  in  this  part  of  the  line  till  the  other 
section  had  become  firmly  consolidated  in  German 
hands.  But  Herr  von  G winner,  the  director  of  the- 
Deutsche  Bank,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  enterprise, 
in  his  recent  article  in  the  J  ineteenth  Century  throws 
quite  a  different  light  on  the  genesis  of  this  stipulation. 
It  was,  he  said,  forced  on  the  concessionaires,  who  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  inserted,  at  the  direct  request  of  the 
late  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid. 


If  this  is  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  of  Herr  von  Gwlnner,  a.  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  probity,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
wbv  the  English  Government  should  not,  now  that 
Abdul  Hamid  has  been  manifestly  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  open  negotiations  with  the  concession¬ 
aires  to  abrogate-  this  stipulation,  and,  as  vras  urged 
in  last  week’s  Truth,  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Germans  on  a  business  footing,  in  aiding  the  completion 
of  the  line,  the  Persian  Gulf  section  being  under  our 
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joint  management.  I  trust  that  this  changed  aspect 
of  the  problem  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  _ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith  are  to  spend  the  recess  at 
Lympne  Castle,  near  Hyt-he,  which  has  been  lent  to 
them  by  Mr.  Francis  Tennant,  who  has  himself  taken 
Archerfield  House,  Haddingtonshire,  for  the  season. 
This  place,  which  was  rented  for  some  time  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  grounds,  in 


which  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Dirleton  Castle. 
Archerfield  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy, 
who  has  two  other  large  places  in  the  county — Biel 
and  Winton  Castle. 


Lord  Lansdowne  has  let  Meikleour,  his  place  in 
Perthshire,  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge  for  a  few7  months. 
Meikleour  came  to  Lord  Lansdovme  from  his  mother, 
who  was  the  Baroness  Keith  and  Nairne  in  her  own 
right,  and  she  inherited  large  estates  in  Scotland  from 
her  mother,  the  Comtesse  de  Flahault,  and  her  grand¬ 
father,  Lord  Keith.  The  handsome  and  well-arranged 
house  at  Meikleour  was  rebuilt  by  Lady  Lansdowne  in 
1876  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style.  There  are  excel¬ 
lent  gardens,  and  beautiful  and  well-wooded  grounds, 
which  are  bordered  by  the  Tay.  A  famous  beech  hedge, 
which  bounds  the  Meikleour  demesne  on  one  side,  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Perthshire.  The  place  is  let  with 
over  4,000  acres  of  very  good  low  ground  .shooting,  but 
the  salmon-fishing  in  the  Tay  is  the  great  sporting  fea¬ 
ture  at  Meikleour.  Lord  Lansdowne’s  water  extends 
for  two  miles,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  stretches  on 
the  river  in  the  lower  part,  which  swarms  with  salmon 
during  September.  Meikleour  was  let  this  year  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  for  the  spring  salmon-fishing. 


The  Duke  of  Roxburghe  leaves  Floors  to-day  for 
Byrecleugh,  his  shooting  lodge  in  Berwickshire.  Byre- 
cleugh  comprises  nearly  6,000  acres,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  driving  moors  south  of  the  Grampians. 


Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwilliam  are  to  return  to  Went¬ 
worth  Woodhouse  about  September  2,  and  they  will 
entertain  a  large-  house  party  during  Doncaster  race 
week. 

Lo_d  Ashburton  has  presented  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Castley, 
curate  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Ipswich,  to  the  rectory  of  Brown 
Candover  with  Chilton  Candover,  Hants.  This  living 
is  worth  about  £350  a  year,  with  house,  and  the  parish 
is  a  very  small  one. 


Lord  and  Lady  Sefton  have  arrived  at  Abbeystead 
Hall,  near  Lancaster,  where  they  will  entertain  parties 
during  the  next  three  weeks  for  grouse-shooting  over 
the  Wyredale  moors,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be 
their  guest  for  a  few  days  before  he-  goes  to  Scotland. 


Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie  have  left  Brechin  Castle, 
the  family  place  in  Forfarshire,  for  Invermark  Lodge, 
in  the  same  -county.  The  celebrated  deer  forest  of  In¬ 
vermark,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Aberdeenshire  and 
Forfarshire,  comprises  20,000  acres,  and  there  are  also 
10,000  acres  of  excellent  grouse  moors,  with  abundance 
of  trout-fishing.  The  sport  of  Invermark  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Dalhousie  (the 
Lord  Panmure  of  the  Crimean  War),  and  he  rebuilt 
the  lodge,  which  is  very  handsome  and  comfortable,  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  were  the  guests  of  Lord  Dalhousie  at 
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Invermark  in  September,  1861,  when  they  crossed  the 
hills  from  Deeside  by  the  Mount  Keen  path.  Lord 
Dalhousie  erected  a  monument,  with  an  inscription, 
over  a  spring  in  Glen  Mark,  at  which  the  Boyal  party 
halted  for  luncheon. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  stated  last  week  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  is  the  owner  “  of  large  and  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  town  estates.”  This  nonsense  is  con'- 
stantly  'being  printed.  The  Marylebone  estate,  to  which 
reference  is  evidently  intended,  passed,  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  to  his  sisters,  the  late 
Lady  Ossington  and  the  late  Lady  Howard  de  Walden. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  is 
for  ever  alienated  from  the  Bentinck  family.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Duke  of  Portland  has  no  urban  property. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  I  am  constantly  asked  by 
correspondents  to  recommend  remedies  for  sea-sickness. 
It  may  save  people  the  trouble  of  writing  letters  and  me 
the  trouble  of  answering  them  if  I  give  my  opinion 
publicly,  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  any  remedy  for  a  human  ailment  will 
be  efficacious  in  all  cases,  and  there  are  some  people 
who  cannot  be  saved  from  sea-sickness  by  any  specific 
yet  discovered.  But  I  have  always  found  a  couple  of 
closes  of  Yanatas  carry  me  across  the  Channel  or  the 
North  Sea  in  comfort,  and  I  presume  its  effect  would 
be  equally  good  on  a  longer  voyage.  Many  of  my 
acquaintance  testify  to  the  same  effect.  But  I  would 
warn  anybody  who  may  act  on  my  advice  that  if  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  take  the  stuff  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  on  the  bottle. 


In  connection  with  the  aspirations  of  Cardiff  to  the 
dignity  of  the  first  city  of  Wales,  an  interesting  little 
story  has  been  related  to  me.  Bather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  a.  student  in  the  Cardiff  Art  Schools,  Mr. 
Edwin  Seward,  secured  first  place  in  an  open  competi¬ 
tion  for  designs  for  a  new  Museum  and  Library  for 
Cardiff.  Later  many  valuable  pictures  were  presented 
to  the  museum,  so  that  a  larger  home  for  them  became 
necessary.  Mr.  Seward  was  instructed  to  prepare  the 
designs  and  was  appointed  architect  bv  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  1886  the  architect  made  the  suggestion  to 
the  Boyal  Cambrian  Academy  that  the  Cardiff  Museum 
should,  like  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  national  institution.  The  Town 
Council  took  up  the  matter,  officially.  The  idea  of  a 
town  museum  was  set  aside,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  designs  for  a  national  building.  He 
threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  work.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  preparing  plans  which  were  used  officially  and 
unofficially  for  obtaining  support  for  the  project,  he 
obtained  a  promise  of  several  thousand  pounds  from  a 
friend  as  a  nucleus  for  the  necessary  funds.  In  1905 
Cardiff's  object  was  achieved,  its  museum  receiving 
official  recognition  as  the  National  Museum  of  Wales. 


Under  these  circumstances,  one  would  have  thought 
that  Cardiff  would  have  been  delighted  to  recognise  the 
services  of  the  architect  who  had  worked  for  its  civic 
aggrandisement.  But  municipalities  have  no  con¬ 


science.  It  may  be  that  other  mayors  arose  who  knew 
not  Seward.  He  was  dropped.  Not  even  a  vote  of 
thanks,  much  less  any  honorarium,  rewarded  his  years 
of  labour.  Naturally,  Mr.  Seward  felt  hurt.  He  would 
not  accept  his  dismissal.  He  asked  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  facts  of  his  position,  but  in  vain.  Then  this  year 
the  Cardiff  Corporation  promoted  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
which,  inter  aha ,  dealt  with  the  management  and  upkeep 
of  the  National  Museum.  Into  this  Bill  was  inserted 
a  clause  providing  that  existing  liabilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  governing 
body.  Mr.  Seward  appeared  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Committee,  and  his  representations  were  successful 
in  preventing  the  contemplated  evasion  of  the  Council's 
obligations  to  him.  Those  obligations,  in  terms  of  hard 
cash,  are  £2,477  10s.  I  cannot  think  that  Cardiff  City 
will  allow  itself  to  be  sued  for  the  debts  of  Cardiff 
town.  It  would  be  an  unhandsome  position  for  the 
National  City  of  Wales.  Meanness  is  not  a  Celtic 
characteristic,  and  such  scurvy  treatment  of  one  who 
has  worked  for  it  is  not  likely  to  make  the  Welshman 
proud  of  his  national  capital. 


The  Curators  of  Edinburgh  University  have 
appointed  Dr.  Bjobinson,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham,  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy 
at  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Dr.  Bobinson  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
and  teaching  of  anatomy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  this 
science.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
anatomists  in  Europe,  and  he  has  worked  assiduously 
and  successfully  to  raise  this  study  to  higher  standards. 
He  is  well  known,  not  only  as  a  brilliant  teacher,  but 
also  as  a  very  clever  examiner.  The  Chair  of  Anatomy 
at  Edinburgh  is  worth  over  £1,600  a  year. 


The  Bishop  of  Southwell  has  appointed  the  B,ev. 
E.  S.  Noakes,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Derby,  to  tho 
archdeaconry  of  Derby,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Were, 
who  has  been  collated  to  a  canonry  in  Lichfield  Cathe¬ 
dral  by  Bishop  Legge.  The  stipend  is  £200  a  year,  and 
the  office  is  tenable  with  a  benefice.  The  new  Archdeacon 
was  for  four  years  (1890-94)  curate  of  St.  Andrew-ths- 
Less,  Cambridge,  and  the  Headmaster  of  Newark  Gram¬ 
mar  School  for  eleven  years.  He  was  presented  in 
1905  to  the  vicarage  of  Edale,  which  he  held  until 
last  year.  Bishop  Were  is  to  vacate  the  archdeaconry 
on  the  31st,  when  he  will  also  resign  the  office  of 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  and 
on  September  1  he  is  to  enter  upon  his  first  term 
of  residence  at  Lichfield. 


Canon  Henson,  who  has  just  returned  to  England 
from  the  United  States,  has  replaced  Sub-Dean  Duck¬ 
worth  as  the  Canon-in-residence  and  Sunday  afternoon 
preacher  at  Westminster  Abbey. 


Mr.  Harold  St.  Maur  has  presented  the  Bev.  T.  C. 
Walters,  curate  of  St.  Mark’s,  Notting-hill,  and  pre- 

Why  is  SEEGER’S  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt-,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  ?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. — Proprietors,  Hindes 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C, 
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cento.r  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  to  the  rectory 
of  Teigngrace,  South  Devon.  Mr.  Walters  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  at  Durham  University,  and  since  he 
commenced  clerical  work  in  London  he  has  earned  a 
high  reputation  for  ability  and  zeal,  and  has  become 
known  as  an  excellent  preacher. 


The  trustees  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  important 
living  of  Holy  Trinity,  Southport  (one  of  them  being 
the  Bishop  of  Liverpool),  have  presented  the  Rev.  F.  L. 
Parkyn,  Vicar  of  Clayton-le-Moors,  to  the  benefice,  which 
is  worth  over  £600  a  year,  with  residence.  The  “  use  ” 
at  Holy  Trinity  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  type 
which  is  customary  in  the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  and  it 
is  the  local  centre  of  the  English  Church  Union. 


Dr.  Petticrew,  who  died  last  week  at  Belfast,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  and  an  influen¬ 
tial  and  trusted  leader  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  filled  the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Magee  College  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
higher  education  and  an  expert  on  questions  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law.  Dr.  Petticrew  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
“  purity  of  worship  ”  party. 


Various  good  Church  people  have  expressed  their 
dissent  from  the  remarks  in  last  week’s  Truth  on  the 
Bishop  of  Calgary’s  appeal  for  financial  assistance  for 
his  diocese.  They  mostly  point  out  that  a  big  stream 
of  emigrants  is  continually  pouring  into  Canada  from 
England,  that  their  spiritual  wants  must  be  provided 
for,  and  that  English  people  are  under  a  duty  to  make 
this  provision.  This  argument  raises  the  whole  question 
of  foreign  missions — a  very  big  question  which  I  have 
often  discussed  before,  and  have  not  space  to  discuss 
again  now.  I  can  understand  that  a  mission  church 
in  a  heathen  land  may  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
mother  church  for  financial  assistance  until  it  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  itself  to  become  self-supporting,  but 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  a  mission  which  cannot  pay 
its  own  way  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  fails  to 
justify  its  existence.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  neither  the 
emigrants  nor  the  people  among  whom  they  settle  are 
heathens;  and  even  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  cost 
of  providing  for  their  own  spiritual  wants,  which  is  not 
certain,  their  Christian  neighbours  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  help  them.  For  these  reasons  I  still  fail  to 
see  the  necessity  for  endowing  a  colonial  church  with 
funds  collected  in  England — the  more  so  when  funds 
are  badly  wanted  for  similar  purposes  in  this  country. 

The  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  Truth  last  week 
as  to  why  the  R.S.P.C.A.  had  not  long  ago  devoted  its 
energies  and  resources  to  a  crusade  against  the  Con¬ 
tinental  traffic  in  decrepit  horses  comes  to  me  in  the 
form  of  an  official  denial  by  the  secretary  that  there  has 
been  any  lack  of  zeal  or  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
society  in  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible 
business.  In  proof  of  the  claim,  the  secretary  tells 
me  that  since  1902  the  society  has  obtained  convictions 

The  Luxury  of  a  Bath  is  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia,  which  refreshes  and  invigorates.  Sold 
everywhere,  price  one  shilling  per  bottle, 


of  635  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic,  while  it  has  con¬ 
tinually  approached  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  depu¬ 
tation,  and  has  also  promoted  Bills  in  Parliament  with 
the  object  of  either  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  alto¬ 
gether  or  making  the  cruelty  entailed  by  the  present 
system  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
clear  that  the  R.S.P.C.A.  has  shown  no  lack  of  energy 
or  zeal  in  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  a  newspaper  can  do  in  a  week  more  than  a  wealthy 
society  fails  to  accomplish  in  a  decade  does  seem  to  me 
a  proof  that  the  society  whose  efforts  are  so  futile  needs 
lifting  from  the  groove  into  wThich  it  has  been  allowed 
to  fall. 

_ 

I  have  been  interested  to  learn  also  that  through  the 
action  of  the  metropolitan  magistrates  in  imposing  sen¬ 
tences  of  imprisonment  in  these  cases  the  traffic  has 
practically  been  driven  from  London.  Az  readers  of 
Truth  are  very  -well  aware,  a  fine  is  the  very  utmost 
penalty  which  some  of  the  Great  Unpaid  can  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  inflict  in  cruelty  cases.  There  are  exceptions, 
it  is  true.  At  Redhill  last  week  the  local  bench  gave  a 
man  two  months’  hard  labour  for  working  a  horse  while 
in  an  unfit  condition,  while  at  the  Guildhall  the  other 
day  the  worthy  alderman  only  fined  the  offenders  re¬ 
sponsible  for  working  a  worn-out  horse,  which  was 
covered  from  head  to  tail  vffth  whip-marks,  some  of 
which  had  cut  into  the  flesh  and  torn  portions  of  it 
away.  In  these  two  instances  the  usual  positions  of  the 
county  and  metropolitan  magistrates  are  reversed. 


Lady  St.  Helier  writes: — < 

While  thanking  your  readers  for  the  very  substantial  support 
they  have  sent  me  through  you  for  my  Holiday  Fund,  I  am  at 
the  same  time  going  to  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  insert  another 
letter  from  me  in  Truth  before  the  season  closes.  I  have  had 
a  very  poor  return  from  my  appeal  this  year.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  subscriptions  have  been  cut  down  by  half,  so  that  I  am 
left  with  about  two  hundred  children  still  waiting  to  go  away, 
and  my  funds  are  nearly  exhausted.  Indeed,  last  week  my 
account  was  overdrawn  £50.  Unless  further  help  is  quickly 
forthcoming  many  a-  poor  child  who  has  been  looking  forward 
with  eager  delight  to  a  fortnight  in  the  .country,  and  whose 
health  badly  needs  the  change  and  pleasure  that  it  will  bring, 
must  be  deprived  of  that  boon.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  saving 
many  of  them  from  such  a  loss  that  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
give  my  letter  a  place  m  your  paper. 

Lady  St.  Helier  attributes  this  state  of  things  to  the 
Budget,  but  I  hope  that  no  reader  of  Truth  is  numbered 
among  the  parties  who  give  expression  to  their  political 
sentiments  at  the  expense  of  their  duty  to  their  neigh¬ 
bour.  In  point  of  fact,  I  myself  have  received  up  to 
now  quite  the  normal  amount  of  subscriptions  for  Lady 
St.  Helier’s  Fund;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  more, 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  have  not  yet  contributed 
will  note  bow  badly  the  money  is  wanted. 


Meanwhile,  I  have  to  acknoAvledge  the  following  con¬ 
tributions  towards  the  above  fund: — Old  Royal,  £5; 
Macer,  £1  11s.  6d. ;  Eileen,  Bowes,  Denise,  Lilah,  and 
Dermot,  £25. 

I  have  also  received  for  the  Toy  Fund  10s.  anony¬ 
mously,  £1  11s.  6d.  from  Macer,  and  15s.  from  Howard 
Ellis. 

TurNBERRY  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).— Two  excellent  18  hole 
Golf  Courses,  Tennis  Croquet,  Sea- water  Baths.  Garage.  veiy 
reasonable  terms.  Full  particulars  on  application. 
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I  confess  that  the  announcement  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
acceptance  of  the  Mediterranean  Command  takes  me  by 
surprise.  And  not  me  alone.  Those  who  were  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  Lord  Kitchener  accepting  this  appoint¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Haldane  explained  last  week  that  the 
Government  intend  to  continue  the  appointment  because 
it  is  “  a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  their 
scheme  of  Imperial  defence.”  It  must  be  assumed  that 
they  have  explained  this  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  that 
he  is  convinced  of  the  Imperial  importance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  assigned  to  him.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
the  reasons  by  which  the  Government  and  Lord 
Kitchener  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  no  doubt 
the  further  statement  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  promised 
to  make  at  a  later  period  will  afford  the  necessary 
enlightenment. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  his 
command  in  any  great  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 
What  Mr.  Haldane  said  last  week  shows  that  when 
H.R.H.  first  tendered  his  resignation  the  War  Office 
pressed  him  to  reconsider  it,  but  failed  to  alter 
his  opinion.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  himself  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  unnecessary.  The  prevalent  idea  among 
those  in  the  best  position  to  know  is  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  led  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  .a  sort  of  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach, 
serving  no  purpose,  except  to  create  work  and 
embarrass  the  local  commanders,  and  that  he  resigned, 
like  a  good  soldier,  because  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  an 
arrangement  which  he  considered  undesirable  in  the 
public  interest.  If  this  was  not  the  Duke’s  view,  the 
reasons  for  his  resignation  ought  to  be  explained,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Haldane  will  make  them 
public. 

Primd  facie ,  there  is  reason  in  the  opinion  attributed 
above  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  various  Mediter¬ 
ranean  garrisons  are  self-contained  units,  more  or  less 
anchored  in  their  respective  positions,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  The  prospect  of  their  taking 
part  in  any  combined  operations  is  extremely  remote. 
On  what  principle,  therefore,  they  should  all  be  placed 
under  a  single  commander-in-chief,  and  how  this 
arrangement  can  be  an  essential  feature  of  any  scheme 
of  Imperial  defence,  is  very  far  from  evident.  Nor  is 
there  any  visible  reason  for  endowing  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  the  title  of  “  High  Commissioner,”  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  borne 
it,  has  never  yet,  been  discovered  to  have  any  practical 
significance. 

When  questioned  on  this  subject  last  week,  Mr. 
Haldane  insisted  that  “the  appointment  does  not  cost 
a  penny,”  the  expense  of  it  having  been  entirely  met 
“out  of  savings.”  With  all  respect  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  this  statement  requires  to  be  accepted  with 
caution.  The  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  was  £5,000  a 
year,  in  addition  to  which  his  chief  staff  officer, 
assistant  military  secretary,  and  two  aides-de-camp 


absorbed  in  pay  and  allowances  some  £2,500 — total, 
£7,500.  No  doubt  savings  were  effected  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  when  the  appointment  was  created,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  were  only  effected  by  the  process 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  More  than  one  Peter 
has  confided  to  me  his  disapproval  of  this  process. 
And  unless  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  appointment  can  be 
satisfactorily  established,  no  money  has  really  been 
saved  at  all. 


The  answer  which  Mr.  Haldane  gave  the  other  day 
to  a  question  regarding  promotions  from  the  ranks 
requires  further  elucidation.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
shortage  in  the  number  of  these  promotions  during  the 
past  three  years  as  compared  with  previous  years?  Are 
there  fewer  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  quali¬ 
fied  for  commissioned  rank  under  Article  2  of  the  Royal 
Warrant  Pay  and  Promotion  than  formerly,  or  are  the 
recommendations  of  commanding  officers  fewer?  Quali¬ 
fication  and  recommendation  do  not  always  go  together. 
Under  the  present  system  a  commanding  officer  can 
refuse  to  recommend  an  N.C.O.  for  a  commission,  no 
matter  how  highly  he  may  be  professionally  qualified. 
In  my  humble  opinion  this  is  too  much  power  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  individual,  in  a  case  where 
important  public  interests  are  concerned. 


The  administration  of  the  Army  has  been  brought 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  not  the  personnel.  The  Army  is  still 
officered  on  aristocratic  principles.  Its  commissioned 
ranks  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  so-called 
upper  classes  ”  of  society.  In  no  other  army  in  the 
world  are  there  so  few  promotions  from  the  ranks.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Haldane  that  the  first  condition 
for  promotion  is  competence ;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
the  question  of  competence  referred  to  some  other 
tribunal  than  that  of  an  aristocratic  ring  of  regimental 
officers,  born  and  bred  under  Wellingtonian  traditions. 
What  is  wanted  is  inquiry  into  the  present  system  of 
promotion  from  the  ranks,  not  by  a  War  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  by  a  Royal  Commission  or  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  independent  of  War  Office 
influence. 


During  the  debate  last  week  on  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  Mr.  Haldane  stated  that  the  “British  military 
officer  was  under-paid.”  I  presume  this  remark  was 
only  meant  to  apply  to  the  junior  officers  of  the  Army, 
and  not  to  Army  Councillors,  War  Office  directors, 
generals  commanding-in-chief,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  to 
whose  emoluments  I  have  recently  called  attention. 
Without  adding  to  the  Estimates,  there  would  be  n"o 
difficulty  about  giving  second-lieutenants  a  living  wage 
if  the  principles  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  were 
applied  to  the  Army,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  pay  made  all  round.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
graded  rates ;  but  the  rates  are  too  high  in  the  senior 
and  too  low  in  the  junior  ranks. 


Mr.  Haldane  assesses  a  second-lieutenant’s  emolu. 
ments  at  £145  a  year.  This  estimate  includes  rent  for 
the  barrack-room  which  he  occupies,  and  the  cost  of  the 
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fuel  and  light  which  he  receives  in  kind.  The  cash 
which  a  second-lieutenant  of  infantry  actually  handles 
is  5s.  3d.  a  day,  or  £7  17s.  6d.  for  a  thirty-day  month. 
From  some  figures  in  my  possession  I  find  that  the 
average  compulsory  charge  for  his  food  (exclusive  of 
wine  and  smoke)  and  regimental  subscriptions  is  £8  a 
month.  Then  he  has  to  pay  at  least  6s.  a  month  for  his 
soldier  servant,  thus  starting  his  month’s  account  with 
8s.  6d.  on  the  wrong  side.  All  his  other  expenses  for 
pocket-money,  travelling,  games,  plain  clothes,  uniform, 
charities,  etc.',  have  to  come  out  of  his  parents’  pocket. 
One  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  a  low  estimate  of  the 
allowance  which  parents  must  give  their  sons  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  their  military  career  if  they  wish  to 
keep  them  out  of  debt. 


In  reference  to  the  subject  of  soldiers’  “  sweet¬ 
meat  money  ”  in  India,  mentioned  in  a  recent 
issue,  an  officer  who  has  had  a  very  large  Indian 
experience  writes  that  he  himself  never  paid  the  money 
on  the  day,  nor  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done ; 
and  he  suggests  that  if  a  man  misses  the  money 
through  being  in  debt  it  is  his  own  fault.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  a  dole  of  4  annas  on  the  King’s 
birthday  must  be  intended  to  facilitate  drinking  his 
Majesty’s  health.  It  seems  that  the  money  is  also 
granted  on  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  days,  but  it 
all  seems  to  point  to  the  idea  of  “  celebrating  the 
occasion,”  'whether  in  beer  or  sweetmeats,  for  which 
purpose  cash  is  generally  necessary. 


“It  takes  a  lifetime  to  make  an  Admiral,”  said  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  in  his  last  City  speech.  His  lord- 
ship  might  have  added,  “ —  or,  rather,  it  used  to  do.” 
For  the  doctrine  of  younger  admirals  is  now  materialis¬ 
ing.  Formerly  the  average  age  for  attaining  flag  rank 
was  about'  fifty- two.  Now  a  Post-Captain  can  blossom 
into  Rear-Admiral  at  forty-five.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  this  earlier  promotion.  If  a  man  is  not  fit 
to  command  a  fleet  at  forty-five,  he  is  not  going  to  cut 
much  strategic  dash  at  fifty-two.  But  the  disadvantages 
of  the  new  regime  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
A  flag-officer  may  now  be  twenty-five  years  upon  the 
active  list.  The  result  is  a  rapidly  swelling  half-pay 
list.  To  try  and  modify  this  condition,  the  Admiralty 
reduced  the  period  of  flag  commands  from  three  to  two 
years.  But  whilst  this  gives  employment  to  a  larger 
number  in  a  given  time — at  the  expense  of  more  fre¬ 
quently  dislocating  continuity  of  routine — it  leaves  un¬ 
impaired  the  magnitude  of  the  half-pay  list.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  race  of  younger  Admirals,  then  the  age  limit 
of  retirement  should  be  reduced. 


Rear-Admiral  Ommanney  has  this  week  taken  up  the 
appointment  of  Admiral-Superintendent  of  Chatham 
Dockyard,  replacing  Vice-Admiral  Giffard. 

“Truth”  will  he  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months ;  l-is.  for  6  months;  or  2Ss.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  MANAGER,  “Truth" 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  8.W. 


An  inquiry  was  held  at  Devonport  last  week  into 
a  state  of  disaffection  which  had  existed  on  board  the 
cruiser  Sutlej  since  the  naval  manoeuvres,  and  it  came 
out,  among  other  things,  that  no  less  than  fifteen  men 
had  been  deprived  of  good  conduct  badges.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Service  members  are  being  asked  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  subject  in  the  House,  and  it  certainly 
calls  for  some  notice.  The  men  immediately  concerned 
demand  a  court-martial  upon  themselves.  Each  good 
conduct  badge  carries  an  extra  penny  a  day,  and  means 
an  unblemished  record  for  three  years  past.  The  loss 
of  these  insignia  of  dutiful  service  prejudices  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  further  advancement,  constituting  a  record 
against  a  man. 

The  Sutlej  is  the  flagship  of  the  Devonport  Division 
of  the  Home  Fleet.  Her  complement  is  745  officers  and 
men,  but  as  a  nucleus-crew  ship  she  only  carries  420  of 
all  ranks.  It  seems  that  the  mischief  arose  out  of  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  same  routine  as  in  a  fully-com¬ 
missioned  ship.  The  men  became  jaded  with  ceaseless 
work,  and,  from  being  jaded,  became  slack  and  perfunc¬ 
tory  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  master-at- 
arms  has  been  sent  to  another  ship  by  way  of  reprimand 
for  not  attempting  to  conceal  his  sympathy  with  the 
harassed  men.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  remember  that 
rumour  generally  adds  a  great  deal  of  smoke  to  a  very 
little  fire  in  cases  of  this  kind.  But  the  wholesale 
deprivation  of  good-conduct  badges  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
significant  fact,  meriting  further  investigation. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  unaccountable 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  in  announcing 
and  paying  the  “  increments  ”  (not  unearned  this  time) 
of  salary  to  those  members  of  the  clerical  staffs  known 
as  hired  clerks.  In  compliance  with  the  regulations, 
recommendations  for  increases  of  pay  are  forwarded  to 
the  Admiralty  from  all  the  naval  establishments  on 
December  1  of  each  year.  The  proposals  are  con¬ 
sidered  at  Whitehall,  and  the  decisions  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  various  local  officials  in  time  for  the 
changes  to  take  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
financial  year  on  April  1,  provided,  that  is  to  say, 
the  regulations  are  carried  out.  But  in  the  particular 
case  I  am  referring  to  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  done.  Nothing  has  been  heard  at  any  of  the 
dockyard  ports  regarding  the  recommendations  for 
increases  of  pay  to  the  clerical  staff  made  in 
December  last.  Something  like  five  hundred  men  are 
directly  affected  by  this.  Perhaps  Dr.  Macnamara, 
who  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Staffs 
is  delightfully  fluent  in  his  expression  of  sympathy 
with  every  form  of  grievance  brought  to  his  attention, 
will  look  into  the  matter. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  assistant-paymasters  of 
the  Navy  are  following  the  advice  that  has  been  given 
them  in  Truth  by  bestirring  themselves  to  obtain 
a  redress  of  grievances.  I  understand  that  a 
scheme  for  combined  representation  is  taking  material 
shape,  a  committee  having  been  considering  the  “  best 
means  of  agitating  for  improvement  in  pay  and  pros¬ 
pects.”  The  precise  form  which  the  improvement 
should  take  has  been  fully  stated  in  the  articles  that 
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appeared  in  Truth  on  the  subject  a  few  months  ago, 
and  I  trust  that  the  assistant-paymasters  will  assert 
themselves  successfully. 

Naval  engineers  are  growing  weary  of  passively  won¬ 
dering  when  the  Admiralty  intend  to  fulfil  their  promise 
of  December  16,  1902,  to  take  steps  “  to  harmonise  as 
far  as  possible  the  position  of  the  present  officers  of  the 
Engineer  branch  with  the  spirit  of  the  future  organisa¬ 
tion."  With  the  closing  of  Keyham  College,  referred 
to  in  Truth  last  week,  the  “  present  ”  has  passed,  and 
the  "future”  has  come.  The  first  term  under  the 
Selborne  scheme  will  very  shortly  begin  specialising  as 
Lieutenants  (E).  Meanwhile  the  branch  stands  precisely 
where  it  did  seven  years  ago,  save  for  the  inevitable 
sense  of  disquiet,  and  dissatisfaction  engendered  by  this 
long  non-fulfilment  of  a  definite  promise. 

In  case  some  of  my  Anglo-Indian  readers  do  not  make 
a  close  study  of  the  “  Insurance  article  in  Truth,  I 
would  specially  call  their  attention  to  what  is  said 
under  that  head  this  week  with  regard  to  the 
Madras  Equitable  Society.  The  affairs  of  that 
society  are  not  being  conducted  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  policy-holders,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
a  policy-holders’  committee  appointed.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  bringing  this  result  about,  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  meeting  which,  I  understand,  is  to  be  held  in 
September  should  send  their  proxies  to  Messrs.  Short 
and  Bewes,  of  Madras,  and  not  give  them  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  society. 

An  Indian  sessions  judge  writes  me  rather  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  in  reference  to  a  recent  comment  in  Truth 
on  a  sentence  of  four  years’  imprisonment  passed  on  a 
native  for  a  petty  theft.  ITe  points  out  that  the  length 
cl  the  sentence  implies  that  the  man  had  been  previously 
convicted,  and  that  the  Indian  Code  provides  for  cumu¬ 
lative  sentences  in  such  cases ;  added  to  which  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  have  on  numerous  occasions 
impressed  on  the  inferior  courts  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
forcing  this  section  of  the  Code.  Of  course,  under 
these  circumstances  the  sessions  judge  cannot  be  blamed 
for  giving  a  thief  full  measure. 

My  correspondent  discusses  the  policy  of  the  Code, 
pointing  out  that  the  law  has  to  oeal  in  India  with  a 
large-  class  who  avowedly  live  by  stealing.  He  mentions- 
that  sentences  ranging  up  to  ten  years  are  habitually 
imposed  upon  natives  of  this  class,  and  he  even  men¬ 
tions  one  case  in  which  a  man  was  condemned  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  life  under  Sec.  75  of  the  Code  for  a  theft 
of  a  few  coppers.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is 
whether  this  method  of  treatment  is  found  in  practice 
to  reduce  the  number  of  professional  thieves.  There 
are,  I  understand,  in  India  castes  or  tribes  of  thieves, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  occasional  im¬ 
prisonment  or  transportation  of  one  of  the  fraternity 
would  cause  the  rest  to  alter  their  mode  of  life.  Would 
not  a  member  of  the  thief  caste  lose  caste  if  he 
adopted  an  honest  mode  of  livelihood?  If  so,  the  situa¬ 
tion  seems  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  law  to  deal 

Benedictine  Liqueur. — After  dinner  this  popular  liqueur  is 
most  digestive.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  liqueur  in 
this  country. 


with.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  turn  honest  if 
by  doing  so  he  forfeits  the  respect  of  all  his  relatives 
and  friends,  and  condemns  himself  to  the  position  of  a 
social  outcast.  One  must  suppose  that  he  would  prefer 
imprisonment. 

Grave  allegations  as  to  the  treatment  of  Indian 
prisoners  in  the  Transvaal  are  contained  in  some  affidavits 
published  by  the  Transvqal  Weekly  Illustrated  on  July 
10  last.  They  refer  to  the  death  of  an  Indian  boy  of 
18  named  Nagappan,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  four¬ 
teen  days’  imprisonment  for  hawking  without  a  licence, 
and  who  died  shortly  after  hi-s  release.  The  death 
certificate  gave  the  cause  of  death  as  double  pneumonia, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  bruises  were  found 
all  over  the  body.  In  the  affidavits  made  by  -his  fellow- 
prisoners,  charges  were  made  of  brutal  treatment  by 
the  native  warders,  and  insufficient  supply  of  bedding 
and  food,  and  that  Nagappan,  while  so  ill  that  he  had 
to  be  supported  by  the  other  prisoners,  was  forced  to 
work  with  a  road  gang.  I  know  that  the  Indian  is 
somewhat  of  a  bugbear  to  the  South  Africans,  but  I 
hardly  suppose  that  that  is  why  he  is  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  native  warders.  Probably  the  whole 
prison  system  wants  overhauling,  and  I  commend  the 
matter  to  the  notice,  of  General  Botha. 


Carnarvon,  to  judge  from  the  last  audit  of  the 
Guardians’  accounts  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
Auditor,  must  be  a  most  delightful  place  of  abode  for 
those  who  desire  to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  rates. 
The  auditor  surcharged  the  Guardians  with  three 
amounts  which  had  been  distributed  in  out  relief.  One 
of  them  was  Is.  6d.  weekly  pocket-money  allowed  to  a 
deaf  and  dumb  woman  who  resides  with  a  well-to-do 
brother-in-law.  In  another  5s.  a  week  was  allowed 
a  widow,  whose  family  living  wdth  her  had  an  aggregate 
cash  income  of  £63  a  year,  while  in  return  for  her  ser¬ 
vices  as  caretaker  she  occupied  a  set  of  rooms,  with 
fire  and  light.  In  the  third  instance  the  recipient  was 
joint-owner  of  a  shop,  and  a  relative  of  a  second  husband 
who  had  deserted  her  is  one  of  the  Guardians.  The 
auditor  merely  brought  forward  these  cases  as  a  warn¬ 
ing,  there  being  200  or  300  others  which  might  have 
been  surcharged.  Bumble  is  not  often  found  in  this 
large-hearted  open-handed  mood— luckily  for  the  rate¬ 
payers. 

Great  excitement  has  been  caused  in  Keighley 
recently  by  a  number  of  private  meetings  of  the  Town 
Council.  The  object  of  these  meetings  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  Bradford  Daily  Telegraph,  which  states 
that  grave  irregularities  have-  been  dispovered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the-  Corporation  accounts,  a  deputy  inspec¬ 
tor  of  nuisances  having  for  years  past  been  drawing  £12 
a  wmek  for  work  which  has  never  been  done.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Telegraph  the  deputy  inspector  is  arranging 
to  repay  the  amount,  with  interest — between  £11,000 
and  £12,000.  The  excuse  put  forward  is  that  this  deputy 
inspector  was  accumulating  a  reserve  fund  for  meeting 
any  extraordinary  demand  for  labour  which  might 
arise.  That  such  private  accumulation  of  public  funds 
should  be  going  on  for  years  without  the  knowledge  of 
anv  one  but  the  accumulator  is  a  pretty  comment  upon 
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the  manner  in  which  the  Keighley  Town  Councillors 
exercise  their  duties,  and  this  is  the  reason,  I  presume, 
for  the  secret  conclaves  which  have  taken  place.  It 
looks  as  if  they  were  wishing  to  hush  the  matter  up, 
in  which  case  I  trust  that  the  Keighley  ratepayers  will 
see  that  they  do  not  neglect  their  responsibilities  any 
further. 

The  trade  depression  which  set  in  last  year  is  reflected 
in  the  report  of  the  Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy, 
which  shows  that  there  were  529  more  failures  in  1908 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  £480,269 
in  the  estimated  liabilities  of  the  debtors.  Whether 
trade  be  good  or  bad,  however,  the  aggregate  annual 
loss  of  money  by  trade  failures  under  the  present  system 
reaches  an  appalling  figure.  It  was  estimated  last  year 
at  over  8^  millions,  and  bankruptcy  estimates  generally 
understate  liabilities  and  overstate  assets.  When  the 
present  Government  came  into  office,  one  of  the  good 
things  expected  of  it  by  sanguine  persons  was  a  drastic 
reform  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  I  wish  that  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  would  turn  his  attention  to  this 
question.  Bankruptcy  reform  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  political  programme  of  social  amelioration, 
though  possibly  not  so  efficacious  for  vote-catching  pur¬ 
poses  as,  let  us  say,  insurance  against  unemployment. 

As  anticipated  in  Truth,  the  appointment  of  an 
Indian  as  district  medical  officer  by  the  Lutterworth 
Board  of  Guardians  has  been  resented  by  some  of  the 
pauper  patients,  wbo  have  petitioned  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  the  appointment  of  a  doctor  of  their 
own  colour  and  race.  This  petition  being  sent  on  to 
the  guardians  for  their  observations  upon  it,  only 
elicited  a  resolution  affirming  the  Board's  confidence  in 
their  new  official.  The  next  word  lies  with  Mr.  John 
Burns. 

COMING  HOME. 

(An  important  factor  in  the  popularity  of  a  watering-place  :s 
the  ease  with  which  visitors  can  get  out  of  it.— Mr.  li.  Lewis.) 

England!  there  are  who  say  you  sorely  lack 
Some  of  the  charms  one  cannot  fail  to  find 

In  Scotland;  and  I’d  like  to  call  them  back 
To  mind. 

■  y- 

For  I  have  spent  these  latter  days  among 

The  Highlands,  and  such  scenes  on  every  side 

As  swelled  my  head,  and  almost  burst  a  lung 
With  pride. 

You  need  the  wildness  of  this  Scottish  earth  ; 

Your  beauties  are  domestically  tamp  : 

Compared  with  these  your  hills  are  barely  worth 
The  name. 

And  yet  there  comes  the  moment  when  I  must 
Yield  to  the  call  of  lucre  once  again; 

Once  more  must  exercise  my  upper  crust 
(Or  brain)  ; 

Once  more  must  let  my  dormant  fancies  stir, 

And  call  to  mind  my  literary  lore ; 

Leave  mountain,  river,  streamlet,  hill,  and  her 
Once  more. 

’Tis  then  I  find  one  thing  in  which,  I  see, 

You  stand  amongst  your  sisters  foremost  still — - 

Not  in  the  matter  of  the  travelling  fee 
And  bill— 

’Tis  that  whene’er  the  fateful  hour  is  due 
For  folks  no  more  on  holidays  to  roam, 

If  spent  in  England,  it’s  so  easy  to 
Come  home  1 


In  a  case  that  came  before  him  at  Westminster  Police 
Court  last  week,  Mr.  Mead  expressed  a  desire  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
police  give  permits  for  street  collections.  An  in¬ 
spector  explained  that  the  form  has  printed  across  it  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  permission  given  to  collect 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  the-  genuineness  of  the  object  of  the 
collection.  The  magistrate  replied  that  “  the  public 
naturally  think  that  if  the  police  give  a  permit  the 
collection  is  absolutely  genuine,”  and  he  added  that  the 
permit  would  not  be  shown  to  people  who  were  asked 
for  money.  This  is  absolutely  true,  and  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  why  police  permits  should  be  given  if  the  police 
are  not-  prepared  to  answer  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
charity.  The  whole  object  of  placing  street  collections 
under  police  control  is  to  protect  the  public  against 
indiscriminate  begging  on  behalf  of  doubtful  charitable 
agencies.  If  the  police  do  not  take  steps  to  investigate 
the  genuineness  of  the  charity  before  giving  the  per¬ 
mission  to  collect,  on  what  principle  is  their  discretion 
to  give  or  withhold  the  permit  exercised?  As  this  is 
a  question  of  the  administration  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  would  suggest  that  someone  should  interrogate 
the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject. 

This  revelation  about  the  attitude  of  the  police  pai  iicu- 
laply  interests  me-,  for  it  explains  a  point  which  I  have 
been  quite-  unable  to  understand  in  regard  to  the  street 
collections  on  behalf  of  the  cats’  homes — especially  Mrs. 
Morgan’s.  Some  of  my  readers  may  recollect  that  a 
few  months  ago  this  woman  Morgan  had  collectors 
posted  all  about  the  West  End.  In  view  of  all  that  I 
know,  and  that-  the  Commissioner  of  Police  could  equally 
well  know',  about  the1  London  Institution  for  Lost  and 
Starving  Cats,  I  repeatedly  expressed  astonishment 
that-  these  collections  should  be  permitted  by  the  police. 
But,  of  course,  if  no  steps  are-  taken  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  ascertain  the  bona  fides  of  the  parties  to  whom 
he  grants  permits,  there-  was  nothing  whatever  to  be 
surprised,  at.  Eventually  ?  Mrs.  Morgan’s  permit  was 
withdrawn  by  Scotland  Yard,  but  this  step  itself  now 
becomes  inexplicable,  if  the  police  do  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  about  the  genuineness  of  the  charity.  Another 
inexplicable  thing  was  that  when  the  Commissioner 
withdrew  Mrs.  Morgan’s  permit,  he  also  withdrew  the 
permit  which  -had  been  held  for  years  by  Miss  Kate 
Cording,  who  runs  a  really  excellent  cats’  home  at 
Islington.  It  \yould  seem  from  this  that  the  police  a-ct 
on  no  principle  at  all. 

Messrs.  Ellen  and  Roberts,  in  connection  with  their 
precious  Inventors’  League,  appeared  again  in  the  City 
of  London  Court  on  July  29  as  defendants  in  an  action 
for  the  return  of  a  deposit  paid  to  them,  judgment 
being  entered  for  the  plaintiff.  On  the  same  day 
Roberts  also  applied  for  and  was  refused  a  new  trial 
in  the  case  already  referred  to  in  Truth.  This-  is  the 
third  action  in  which  this  pair  have  been  ordered  to 
refund  moneys  improperly  obtained  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  the  question 
arises  whether  a  civil  court  is  quite  the  best  place  for 
dealing  with  these  worthies. 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private” 
absolutely  confidential. — Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 
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Mr.  De  Grey,  the  stipendiary  at  the  South-Western 
(London)  Police-court,  would  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
emulate  the  wildest  vagaries  of  the  Great  Unpaid.  A 
carman  named  Charles  Buck  was  charged  before  him 
last  week  with  assaulting  his  wife.  He  had  jumped  on  her. 
Her  nose  was  broken,  her  mouth  cut  and  teeth  loosened, 
her  left  eye  blackened,  and  face  badly  bruised.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  had  a  severe  bruise  under  the  collar-bone, 
several  on  both  arms,  and  another  on  the  chest.  On  a 
previous  occasion  Buck  had  broken  his  wife’s  jaw. 
Remarking  that  he  was  sure  Buck  “  was  a  good  sort  of 
a  chap  as  a  rule,”  Mr.  De  Grey  fined  him  20s.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  cowardly  carman  thinks  also  that  Mr. 
De  Grey  is  a  good  sort  of  chap  for  letting  him  off  so 
lightly,  but  few  other  people  will  share  his  view. 

Another  sample  of  Mr.  De  Grey’s  administration  of 
justice  was  supplied  a  few  days  previous  to  the  hearing 
of  the  above  case,  when  a  homeless  labourer  was  charged 
with  stealing  two  silver  mugs.  The  prosecutor,  on 
entering  the  witness-box,  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
prosecute,  whereupon  the  magistrate  shouted  at  him 
“  the  police  do,”  and  would  not  hear  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion,  finally  ordering  the  court  officials  to  remove  him 
from  the  court.  If  these  are  fair  samples  of  the  way 
justice  is  administered  at  the  South-Western  Police- 
court,  no  one,  except  perhaps  wife-beaters,  will  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  it. 


The  expansion  which  the  cheap  teeth  business 
has  undergone  of  late  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  recent  company  registrations  at  Somerset 
House.  On  July  24  no  less  than  twenty-nine  Hygienic 
Institutes,  Limited,  were  registered,  distinguished  one 
from  .another  by  the  names  of  various  towns  being  pre¬ 
fixed.  Most  of  these  towns  are  in  the  North  of  England, 
but  amongst  them  figure  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Water¬ 
ford,  and  Pontypridd,  so  it  is  obvious  that  neither 
Ireland  nor  Wales  will  lack  the  canvasser  who  knocks 
at  the  door  and — metaphorically,  of  course— rams  his 
teeth  down  the  throat  of  whoever  answers  his  hygienic 
summons.  All  these  undertakings  are  registered  as 
private  companies,  each  with  the  modest  capital  of 
£100.  Each  also  boasts  as  directors :  Michael  Lauer, 
of  31,  India-street,  Glasgow,  and  Oscar  Earkasch,  31, 
Elmbank-crescent,  Glasgow  (for  whom  see  Truth 
Cautionary  List,  para.  517,  526).  At  this  rate  of 
progress  the  works  of  Farkasch,  if  not  his  name,  will 
soon  be  in  everybody’s  mouth. 


A  reply  to  a  current  advertisement  offering  work 
to  artists  and  provincial  art  students  elicits  a  most 
elaborate  circular  from  a  concern  called  the  Berlin 
Fine  Art  Company,  of  7,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W.,  which  offers  home  employment  in  making 
tracings  of  drawings,  with  the  possibility  of  earning 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  hour  at  the  work.  As,  however, 
the  Berlin  Fine  Art  Company  requires  Is.  6d.  deposit 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  applicant,  there 
seems  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  London  home  employment  propositions  catalogued 
in  Truth,  Cautionary  List,  and  I  really  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  any  one  in  want  of  a  light  form  of  home  work 
to  waste  Is.  6d.  on  this  enterprise  made  in  Germany. 


A  solicitor  who  was  canvassed  the  other  day  by 
one  of  the  touts  for  Macdonald’s  directories  was 
informed  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  pay  2s.  for  a 
small  type  or  3s.  for  a  large  type  insertion  of.  his  name, 
that  Messrs.  Macdonald  had  obtained  a  contract  for 
the  supply  of  the  directory  to  all  the  British  consuls 
throughout  the  world.  The  directory  canvasser  is 
usually  an  imaginative  man,  so  that  it  really  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  question  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  as  to  whether  the  taxpayer’s  money  is 
being  wasted  in  this  direction.  What  possible:  use 
such  a  directory  could  be  to  a  consul  is  beyond  com¬ 
prehension. 

A  usurer’s  tout  whose  name  is  new  to  me-,  a  Mr.  W.  P. 
Farrington,  is  issuing  a  circular  broadcast  from  35, 
Duke-street,  St.  James’,  S.W.,  stating  that  he  has  a 
client  with  capital  who  is  desirous  of  finding  useful  out¬ 
lets  for  same,  and  offering  his  services'  in  placing  bor¬ 
rowers  in  communication  with  this  client.  Farrington 
says  his  own  commission  is  one-  and  a  quarter  per  cent., 
but  nothing  as  to  the  client’s  charges.  His  name  is 
not  on  the  register  of  money-lenders  at  Somerset  House, 
possibly  because  he  is  under  the-  impression  that  the 
mere  tout  need  not  register.  It  seems  more  than  likely, 
however,  that  the  form  of  the  circular  is  a  mere  dodge 
on  the  part  of  some  Shylock  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
the  Moneylenders  Act. 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY  IN  REAL  SUMMER. 

Summer,  my  dear,  has  joys  untold, 

According  to  the  common  creeds, 

To  captivate  both  young  and  old, 

And  bid  them  count  their  fervent  beads. 

But  who  so  faithful  to  the  vow 

That  binds  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
As  you,  whom  some  will  call,  I  know, 

Dame  Nature’s  brightest  little  treasure  ! 

When  Phoebus  shoots  his  scorching  rays 
And  tries  to  pump  our  manhood  dry, 

Often  I  watch  in  dull  amaze 
Your  little  person  sailing  by; 

Cool  as  the  sacred  fount  that  springs 
Above  the  summit  of  Parnassus, 

You  flit  along  with  airy  wings, 

And  flaunt  your  coolness  as  you  pass  us. 

I  would  that  I  might  probe  this  art 
And  find  the  chilliness  of  noon  ; 

The  principles  I’d  learn  by  heart, 

And  pipe  them  in  a  rhythmic  tune. 

Others  should  hear  the  tender  tale, 

Lordling  and  bootblack,  prince  and  pierrot, 

To  spur  their  spirits  up-  the  scale, 

And  send  their  framework  down  to  zero. 

But  why  indulge  in  empty  dreams 

Which  calm  the  hour  and  quickly  fade1? 

Rather  I’d  drink  by  Babel’s  streams — - 
Of  sherbert  (iced),  or  lemonade. 

For  man  was  fated  to  perspire, 

And  you,  it  seems,  were  born  to  flutter, 

Or  help  betimes  to  fan  the  fire 

That  melts  him  like  a  lump  of  butter. 

But  even  while  the.  summer  glow 

Gleams  liquid  on  my  martyred  mien, 

And  though  the  facial  dew-drops  flow, 

As  if  to  emphasize  my  spleen, 

I  thank  kind  Heaven  at  least  for  this, 

That,  oozing  through  the  strain  like  jelly. 

Has  made  me  proof  against  you,  Miss, 

And  steeled  my  heart  to  Love’s  reveille ! 

For  Mosquito  Bites,  Wasp  or  Bee  Stings,  nothing  allays 
the  irritation  so  onickly  as  SuRUEB'S  Ammonia.  Price  Is.  per 
bottle.  Beware  of  imitations. 
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HARROW  SCHOOL  AND  HARROW  PEOPLE. 

SOME  account  was  given  in  Truth  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
the  question  that  has  arisen  between  the  Governors 
of  Harrow  School  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
district  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  “  Lower  School  ” 
for  day  boys.  Admittedly,  the  income  of  the  Lower  School 
does  not  suffice  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  Governors 
proposed  to  get  over  the  financial  difficulty  by  closing 
the  school  and  expending  the  £400  which  they  now 
contribute  to  its  maintenance  in  scholarships  at  a  new 
county  council  secondary  school  which  is  about  to  be 
established  in  or  near  Harrow.  This  proposal  could 
only  be  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  parishioners 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  endowment,  and  on  a 
certain  number  of  the  residents  signifying  their  dis¬ 
approval  by  petitioning  the  Privy  Council  against  the 
proposed  scheme,  the  Governors  abandoned  the  project. 
Foiled  in  this  direction,  they  have  now  taken  another 
step.  Notice  has  been  formally  given  that  after  the  end 
of  this  year  the  fees  for  sons  of  parishioners  in  the 
Lower  School  will  be  raised  to  £10,  the  present  fee 
being,  I  believe,  £6.  An  argumentative  statement, 
defining  the  position  of  the  Governors,  has  been  issued 
at  the  same  time.  It  explains  “  that  the  resources  at 
present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors  are  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  required  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
educational  needs  of  the  present  day.”  The  Board  of 
Education,  it  appears,  has  limited  the  number  of  boys 
in  the  school  to  100 — presumably  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  not  adequate  accommodation  for  more — and 
“  their  new  regulations  have  seriously  curtailed  the 
amount  of  the  grant.”  What  these  regulations  are,  or  how 
they  have  had  this  effect,  is  not  explained ;  but  the 
natural  inference  is  that  the  school  fails  to  come  up  to 
the  grant-earning  standard.  As  regards  finance,  the 
Governors  explain  that  the  income  is  derived  from 
school  fees,  grant  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Governors’  contribution  of  £400  per  annum  from  the 
Lyon  Trust;  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  last- 
mentioned  contribution  has  had  to  be  increased,  and  the 
Governors  consider  that  they  cannot  properly  do  this. 
To  be  perfectly  fair  to  them,  I  believe  that  they  are 
supported  in  this  view  by  legal  advice.  They  suggest 
that  when  the  county  school  is  opened,  it  will  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  possible  or  expedient  to  continue  the 
existence  of  the  Lower  School ;  but  in  the  meantime 
they  desire  to  carry  it  on  in  an  efficient  way,  and  they 
are  therefore  compelled  to  raise  the  fees.  That  is  their 
case. 

No  doubt  in  all  this  the  Governors  are  doing  their 
best  according  to  their  lights,  possibly  the  best  that 
their  legal  powers  enable  them  to  do.  But  that  does 
not  make  the  situation  any  more  satisfactory.  When 
John  Lyon  founded  Harrow  School,  his  primary  object 
was  to  benefit  Harrow  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
“Lower  School  of  John  Lyon,”  established  in  1876,  is 


Fortnum  and  Mason’s  “Perfection”  Tea.  High'y  recom¬ 
mended.  A  choice  afternoon  Tea  at  a  moderate  price.  2/6  per 
lb.,  3-lb.  parcels  post  free.  182,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


now  practically  the  only  concrete  expression  of  the 
founder’s  intention  that  has  survived  the  intervening 
centuries.  It  receives,  however,  only  a  fraction  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Lyon  Trust — £400  a  year  out  of  an 
income  of  somewhere  about  £1,600.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  raising  of  the  school  fees  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  the  point  of  view  of  residents  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  it  previously  made  the  proposal  to  hand 
over  the  £400  a  year  to  the  County  Council  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  secondary  school  scholarships ;  and  no  scheme 
can  be  satisfactory  so  long  as  a  great  part  of  the 
endowment  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  “  public  ”  school 
for  the  sons  of  well-to-do  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  are  quite  capable  of  paying  whatever  fees 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  school  which  their 
children  attend  self-supporting.  If  the  legal  conditions 
by  which  the  Harrow  Governors  are  at  present  bound 
prevent  the  complete  utilisation  of  the  income  of  the 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  local  scholars,  the  Governors 
ought  to  obtain  wider  powers,  even  if  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Though  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
Harrow,  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  schools 
founded  under  similar  circumstances  and  for  similar 
purposes.  Wherever  the  “  pious  founder  ”  has  endowed 
a  school  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  locality  the 
benefit  ought  to  be  restricted  to  that  locality ;  and  if, 
as  has  so  often  happened,  on  such-  a  local  foundation 
there  has  grown  up,  through  the  introduction  of  the 
boarding-house  system,  a  “  public  school,”  the  benefits 
of  which  are  enjoyed  by  boys  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  these  boys  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
whole  cost  of  their  education,  no  charge  falling  upon  the 
endowment.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  has  been 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  founder’s  ideas  are  pretty 
fairly  carried  out.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  the  case 
of  the  Harper  Trust  at  Bedford.  Under  this  trust,  as 
at  present  regulated,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  revenue 
from  the  endowment  is  devoted  to  public  elementary 
schools,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  local  ratepayers. 
Secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  also  in  great 
part  maintained;  and  finally  there  is  the  Grammar 
School  for  boys  and  a  High  School  for  girls  all 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  trust.  The  Grammar 
School  has  its  boarding-houses  for  boys  from  other 
districts,  like  any  other  public  school,  but  the  rule3 
of  the  trust  limit  the  number  of  boarders  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  total  number  in  the  school,  the 
majority — I  believe  two-thirds  of  the  total  number — 
being  day  boys.  ‘  In  this  way  the  benefits  of  the 
foundation  are  in  the  main  secured  to  the  residents 
and  their  children,  and  fairly  divided  among  all  classes. 
The  trust  itself  is  governed  by  a  body,  partly  elected, 
on  which  also  all  classes  and  interests  are  represented, 
so  that  the  raising  of  fees  without  the  approval  of  all 
parties  concerned  is  a  difficult  matter. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  educational  advantages  pro¬ 
vided  at  Bedford  out  of  the  Harper  Trust  have  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  to  that  town  a  large  number  of 
middle-class  residents,  most  of  whom  only  squat  there 
temporarily  while  their  sons  and  daughters  are  at 
school;  but  this  result  is  inevitable,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  founder  s  intention. 
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The  Harper  Trust  at  Bedford  is,  of  course,  a  much 
more  wealthy  institution  than  the  Lvon  Trust  at  Har¬ 
row,  but  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  regulated 
ought  to  govern  all  similar  foundations.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  increasing  value  of  land  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  in  a  few  years’  time  bring  a 
large  “  unearned  increment  ”  to  the  Lyon  Trust.  In 
that  case,  were  this  endowment  properly  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of  residents,  the  nearness  of  Harrow  to 
London  would  enable  a  very  large  number  of 
people  whose  business  interests  are  in  London 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  original  foundation. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  an  income  of  £1,600  a  year, 
capable  of  affording  a  very  substantial  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  grade  school  for  day 
boys,  and  it  ought  to  be  wholly  applied  to  that  purpose 
by  one  means  or  another. 

LOWER  DECK  LIFE. 

A  Lesson  from  the  U.S.A. 

This  has  been  a  record  season  of  naval  spectacle, 
and  the  people  of  these  islands — from  Cromarty  to 
Cowes,  from  Ban  try  to  Deal — have  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  Fleet  and 
seeing  something  of  its  inner  life.  An  ingenious  West- 
country  artist  once  undertook  to  paint  the  Ecldystone  on 
a  stormy  midnight  when  its  light  had  gone  out.  The 
portrait  was  probably  as  faithful  and  complete  in  its 
way  as  the  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Navy  to 
be  derived  from  the  glimpse  of  a  mess  flat  laid  out  for 
inspection.  On  the  principle  of  striking  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  this  seems  a  good  time  for  turning  a  little 
light  on  some  of  the  things  which  the  public  does  not 
see  on  such  occasions,  and  pointing  out  that  there  are 
ether  things  connected  with  the  Navy  worth  thinking 
about  and  spending  money  upon  besides  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  Dreadnoughts. 

That  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  Navy  Jack’s  existence 
is  beyond  dispute.  But  there  is  one  feature  which  is  apt 
to  characterise  all  Admiralty  reforms- — they  lack  the 
finishing  touch  of  completeness.  To  take  one  point, 
which  has  frequently  been  referred  to  in  Truth  :  “  My 
Lords,”  with  the  assistance  of  various  committees,  give 
the  bluejacket  better  food,  more  of  it,  and  establish  a 
school  of  cooks  to  dress  it.  But  the  Smollett-time 
methods  of  storing  and  serving  victuals  they  apparently 
resolve  to  leave  unimpaired,  as  a  picturesque  tradition, 
deeming  grubbing  to  be  a.  very  right  and  proper  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sailor’s  calling.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  difficulties  that  are  put  forward  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  a  really  adequate 
condition  of  habitability  for  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men  with  the  severe  limitations  of  space  available  after 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  fighting  efficiency, 
forms  the  stereotyped  plea  attributed  to  the  naval 
designer.  Plausible  as  this  contention  appears  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  tables  of  guns,  armour,  horse¬ 
power,  and  the  like,  it  is  a  very  simple  rpatter  to 
discover  the  fallacy  of  it.  A  comparison  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in,  let  us  sav,  one  of  our  Formidable  class 
and  a  United  States  Virginia — types  fairly  analogous  in 
size  and  complement — will  serve  to  show  that  British 


Jack  has  legitimate  grounds  for  much  of  his  growling, 
A  very  interesting  statement  which  was  lately  sent  'me, 
showing  in  detail  how  these  things  are  arranged  in  the 
U.S.A.,  enables  me  to  draw  such  a  comparison 

In  our  Navy  all  the  food  on  being  issued  is  stored 
in  the  mess.  An  average  lower-deck  mess  numbers 
about  twenty  men,  who  feed  at  a  long  narrow 
table  along  which  they  are  wedged  with  the  aid  of 
two  plain  wooden  forms  bolted  to  the  deck.  A  minia¬ 
ture  dresser  is  fitted  to  the  ship’s  side,  to  provide 
storage  for  the  rations.  In  point  of  fact  it  will  accom¬ 
modate  less  than  one-third  of  the  daily  issue.  The 
result  is  that  bread  kids  are  bupdled  under  the  table, 
and  jam  jars,  sugar  tins,  and  similar  articles  stacked 
upon  the  table.  So  that  if  Jack,  during  his  watch 
below,  wTants  to  write  a  letter  home,  do  a  job  of  “  make 
and  mend,”  or  read,  he  has  to  kick  and  elbow  a  clear 
space  amongst  the  mess  victuals — no  easy  task  when 
half-a-dozen  of  his  shipmates  are  trying  to  shuffle  down 
in  the  same  fashion.  Worse  than  this,  there  are  always 
men  sleeping  in  the  lower-deck  flats,  where  the  messes 
are,  when  the  watches  are  set  at  sea.  In  a  Formid¬ 
able  there  will  be  something  like  eighty  men  slinging 
their  hammocks  in  a.  space  which  would  be  packed  to 
the  limits  of  sanitation  with  half  the  number;  under 
them  and  around  them  are  black  pots,  tin  dishes,  wet 
clouts  used  alternatively  for  dishing-up  or  wiping  down 
the  deck,  copperish-looking  joints  of  meat,  and  tubs 
full  of  floating  spuds,  waiting  to  be  cooked  for  the 
morrow’s  dinner — all  very  savoury  amid  the  luke-warm 
atmosphere  from  adjacent  boiler  rooms  and  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  a  tropical  sun  from  iron  decks  and  sides. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  messing  system  in  vogue  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  A  Virginia,  in  common  with  all 
American  battleships,  will  have  twenty  men  in  every 
mess.  This  being  a  fixed  standard,  everything  is  made- 
up  for  that  number.  The  canteen  is  run  on  lines  which 
our  own  Navy  might  very  well  follow,  and  the  victual¬ 
ling  is  infinitely  more  varied  and  liberal  than  ours. 
A  CommissarytSteward  is  responsible  for  the  feeding  of 
the  crew.  He  has  two  seamen  assistants  and  the  cook 
of  each  mess  at  his  disposal,  giving  him,  in  a  ship 
of  the  Virginia  type,  a  properly  organised  staff  of 
forty-two  men.  The  cooks  fetch  the  food  and  cut  it 
up,  and  if  they  consider  the  rations  insufficient  for 
the  mess,  they  draw  more.  Large  copper  urns  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  brewing  of  tea  and  coffee.  The  washing- 
up  of  mess  gear  is  done  in  a  large  partitioned  tank, 
containing  soda-water  and  clear  water.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  mess  cook  to  collect  all  the  traps  after  each 
meal,  and  see  them  cleansed  and  stacked  in  properly 
appointed  places.  All  the  utensils  containing  butter, 
jam,  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  so  forth,  are  drawn  from 
and  returned  to  the  ship’s  “  condiment  room  ”  before 
and  after  every  meal. 

As  to  the  actual  dietary,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  following  extracts  from  the  statement  above  referred 
to.  It  is  founded  upon  working  experience  on  the 
battleship  Kansas,  of  the  United  States  Navv:  — 

The  following  is  one  day’s  menu.  No  two  days  are  alike. 
Breakfast :  Baked  pork  and  beans,  tomato  catsup,  bread,  butter 
and  coffee.  Dinner :  Fresh,  roast  loins  of  pork,  gravy,  bread, 
dressing,  green  peas,  bread,  butter  and  coffee.  'Supper :  Cold 
sliced  corned  beef,  potato  salad,  jam,  cake,  bread,  butter  and 
cocoa. 

Another  day  would  have  for  breakfast,  omelette,  scrambled 
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eggs,  or  ham  and  eggs,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  anything  you  can  mention 
even  to  turkey  and  chicken,  'which  is  allowed  on  holidays  such 
as  July  4,  Christmas  Day,  and  New  Year’s  Day.  There  are 
only  three  meals  it  will  be  observed,  but  they  are  meals.  Meal 
times  are  8  a.m.,  noon,  and  6  p.m.  In  addition  to  this  coffee, 
tea,  and  cocoa  is  issued  on  the  men  turning  out.  Any  man 
keeping  watch  in  the  engine-room,  etc.,  gets  a  cup  of  cocoa  and 
an  allowance  of  5  oz.  of  ham,  4  oz.  of  tinned  meats,  or  7  oz.  of 
fresh  meat,  and  bread  as  much  as  he  can  eat.  The  allowance 
of  beef  is  If  lb.,  and  there  is,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Victualling  Department  is  run,  nothing  in  the  eatable  line, 
either  fresh,  tinned,  smoked,  or  bottled,  that  the  Commissary 
Steward  cannot  stock.  The  scale  of  food  reads: — 'Eggs,  fresh 
or  evaporated,  or  any  other  preparation  of  egg  or  eggs,  crab 
meat,  sardines,  or  anv  other  not  named  above,  etc.  Amongst 
the  meats,  after  naming  thirty-one  various  kinds,  are  included 
clams,  oysters,  pigs’  feet,  and  sausages. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  dainties  will  make 
British  Jack’s  mouth  water  and  the  hair  of  Admiralty 
officials  and  naval  officers  “of  the  old  school”  stand 
on  end  with  'horror  at  the  idea  of  such  Sybaritic  luxury 
on  the  lower  deck.  I  do  not  myself  suggest  that  such 
a  daily  bill  of  fare  should  be  adopted  forthwith  in  the 
British  Navy.  But  I  do  say  emphatically  that  the  fact 
of  American  sailors  being  catered  for  in  this  style 
makes  the  monotonous  and  restricted  dietary  of  our 
Navy  a  reproach  to  all  responsible  for  it.  It  is  clearly 
practicable  that  with  a  little  thought  and  a  little 
improvement  in  organisation  the  crew  of  a  British  war¬ 
ship  might  be  better  fed  and  live  under  vastly  improved 
conditions  in  regard  to  general  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
And  the  thing  ought  to  be  done. 

POETRY  AND  PEERAGES. 

Of  all  the  proverbs  with  which  the  world  is  over¬ 
filled,  there  are  nearly  three  that  have  some  truth 
in  them,  and  of  these  quite  the  truest  is  that  you  cannot 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.  At  the  foot  of  this 
great  truth  lies  the  inevitable  anti-climax  that  is  called 
a  centenary.  Speaking  broadly,  there  could  be  no  more 
significant  sign  of  national  decadence  than  a  lust  after 
centenaries.  The  progressive  nation  looks  forward 
rather  than  backward.  “  In  a  hundred  years  our  national 
hero  may  arrive,”  it  says,  rather  than  “A  hundred  years 
ago  our  greatest  man  was  born.”  Fortunately  for  Eng¬ 
land,  the  case  is  somewhat  altered  when  a.  nation  has 
an  infinity  of  ha’penny  papers — their  reporters  crying 
aloud  for  profitable  copy.  Thus  we  may  regard  the 
innumerable  “  centenaries  ”  of  Tom,  Di.ck,  and  Harry 
that  have  been  celebrated  in  this  country  ip  the  last 
year  or  two  as  exemplifying  only  our  progressive  press, 
rather  than  our  intellectual  decadence.  What  is  more, 
centenaries  are  occasionally  of  value  as  proving  more 
or  less  finally  which  of  our  “  great  ”  men  have  had 
tlheir  cake  in  their  lifetime,  and  which  of  them  are  still 
deserving  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  the 
Mobility. 

The  rather  feeble  commemoration  during  the  past 
week  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Tennyson  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  Tennyson  was  at  once  the 
poet  of  his  time  arid  of  his  class.  Unfortunately  for 
fpture  fame,  both  time  and  class  have  lost  their  potency. 
The  Mid-Victorian  age  is  gone.  The  empire  of  the 
middle-classes  has  faded  with  it  into  the  past.  The 
intellectual  plane  of  Tennyson  was  parallel  with  that  of 
the  antimacassar  and  the  horse-hair  sofa.  In  a  Garden 
City  decorated  with  the  extremes  of  the  New  Art  he  must 
give  place  to  the  effusions  of  a  Bernard  Shaw  or  a  Hall 
Caine,  who  in  their  several  parts  exemplify  the  spirit  of 
the  present  age  as  truly,  and  as  ephemerally,  as  did 


Tennyson  that  in  which  he  lived.  As  fortunate  as  they, 
he  had  his  cake  given  him,  full  measure,  while  he  lived  ; 
and  with  the  strong  common-sense  that  characterised 
his  age,  crystallised  it  hv  his  acceptance  of  a  barony, 
so  that  as  long  as  the  British  Peerage  shall  exist  no 
one  but  must  admit  that  there  was  once  a  great  poet 
whose  name  was  Tennyson.  His  work,  like  that  of  all 
men  whose  eye-level  is  that  of  their  contemporaries 
alone,  will  be  forgotten  or  enshrined  only  in  school- 
primers — forgotten,  that  is  to  say,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  including,  I  suppose,  some  of  his  very  felicitous 
landscape  pictures.  Twenty  centuries  hence,  it  may  be, 
all  the  surviving  works  of  all  our  poets  will  be  merged 
into  the  output  of  some  mythical  master-poet,  known, 
perhaps,  as  Britannicus  Bull,  wTho  will  loom  as  large 
in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  fortieth  century  as  does  Homer 
in  our  own.  In  his  collected  works,  perhaps,  a  fewT  lines 
of  Tennyson  may  find  a  place,  representing  the 
momentary  age  in  which  he  lived.  That  he  should  be 
granted  more  crumbs  from  posterity’s  table  can  scarcely 
be  asked  for  one  who  ate  so  fully  of  honours  while  he 
lived  for  poets,  like  peers,  can  be  both  born  and  made. 
But,  after  all,  despite  momentary  signs  to  the  contrary, 
the  Peer  nestles  much  nearer  to  the  great  heart  of  the 
public  than  does  the  Poet,  and  when  you  try  to  merge 
them  together  it  is  the  bolder  figure  that  holds  the  stage. 
Celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Tennyson  peerage  to-day, 
and  you  might  indeed  stir  the  public  heart  effectively. 
To  celebrate  his  centenary  as  a  poet  you  must  first 
provide  a  public  of  his  contemporaries.  Tennyson  was 
a  great  poet  of  his  time.  But— “  Ou  sont-ils  done,  les 
n edges  d’antan  1  ” 

“CURING”  A  CONSUMPTIVE. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  call  attention  in 
these  columns  to  the  doings  of  one  C.  IT.  Stevens,  of 
Wimbledon,  a  gentlpman  v7ho  has  also  well  earned  the 
place  which  he  occupies  in  Truth  Cautionary  List. 
He  is  the  proprietor  of  a  quack  remedy  for  consump¬ 
tion,  wffiich  was  first  put  on  the  market  in  South  Africa 
under  the  name  of  “  Sacco.”  Later,  Stevens  having  got 
into  difficulties  in  South  Africa  came  to  London,  and 
has  since  been  widely  advertising  his  ability  to  cure  con¬ 
sumption.  A  few  months  ago  he  yras  publicly  offering 
a  present  of  £10  to  every  patient  whom  he  failed  to  cure. 
The  other  day  an  advertisement  of  his,  under  the  heading 
“Consumption,”  stated:  “The  New  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion  discovered  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Stevens,  204,  Worple- 
road,  Wimbledon,  is  meeting  with  greater  success  every 
week,  and  the  number  of  prominent  medical  men  adopt¬ 
ing  it  in  their  practices  is  continuing  to  increase.  Mr. 
Stevens  undertakes  to  completely  cure  tuberculous 
patients  before  receiving  payment.” 

These  are  definite  statements.  There  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  aS‘  to  their  meaning,  and  I  call 
particular  attention  to  them  because  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  This 
correspondence  commences  when  a  Cornish  miner 
named  Langford,  who  had  contracted  miners’  phthisis, 
placed  himself  in  Stevens’  hands  for  treatment. 
On  November  20  last  Stevens  wrote  to  him  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  £7  for  a  three  months’  course, 
that  he  had  “not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  proving  successful.”  On  December  29  Stevens 
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bade  him  remember  that  “  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.”  On  Januaiy  14  Langford  was  informed  that 
the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  in  weight  was  really  nothing, 
and  on  the  25th  he  was  comforted  with  the  reflection 
that  the  amount  of  expectoration  from  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  was  a  sign  that  his  lungs  were  becoming  more 
clear.  On  March  3  Stevens  told  him  “  it  would  be 
foolish  of  you  to  think  of  losing  heart,”  but  on  March 
20  he  began  to  hedge  by  remarking  that  “there  is 
always  a  difficulty  ”  in  treating  patients  he  has  never 
seen.  This  new  attitude  was  still  more  noticeable  on 
April  5,  when  Stevens  wrote  :  “  When  my  treatment  is 
commenced  it  all  depends  upon  the  exact  state  of  the 
lungs  and  the  grip  the  disease  or  complaint  has  of 
one”;  still  he  advised  his  patient  to  “rest  assured  the 
treatment  I  send  you  will  never  fail  to  do  its  work.” 
A  week  or  two  later  the  patient  died. 

The  correspondence,  however,  did  not  end  there.  On 
June  8  a  gentleman  who  had  interested  himself  in  the 
case  wrote  to  Stevens' pointing  out  that  as  the  medicines 
had  not  produced  the  guaranteed  effect,  and  that  as  the 
deceased  had  left  a  widow  and  four  infant  children  with 
but  little  provision,  the  case  was  one  for  a  return  of 
the  amount  paid.  To  this  request  Stevens  made  the 
following  reply:  — 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date 
informing  me  of  Mr.  F.  ±i.  Langford’s  death.  During  his  illness 
he  paid  me  two  sums  of  £7  and  £3  for  treatment,  which  yon  say 
did  not  do  the  work  I  guaranteed  it  to.  I  must  beg  to  differ 
with  you  there,  because  in  the  first  place  I  have  his  letters 
informing  me  that  his  breathing  and  lung  power  were  consider¬ 
ably  improving,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  months  the  £7  which  he  had  paid  me  for  the  three 
months’  course  of  treatment  could  have  been  returned  to  him. 
I  very  much  regret  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Langford’s  circumstances, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Langford  owed  me  £6  16s.  for 
treatment  up  to  the  last  month,  over  and  above  what  he  paid 
me,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  expect  me  to  return  any  of  the  money 
which  he  had  paid.  Evidently  the  groundwork  of‘  his  system 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  rebuild  his  strength  upon,  or  he 
may  have  had  some  other  internal  trouble,  probably  brought  on 
bv  the  disease  of  miners’  phthisis.— Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Stevens. 

Could  there  by  any  possibility  be  a  stronger  light 
thrown  upon  a  quack’s  promise,  and  a  quack’s  perform¬ 
ance,  than  by  this  correspondence?  It  commences  with 
the  initial  advertisement  promising  £10  to  the  patient 
the  quack  fails  to  cure.  Then,  having  got  the  sufferer 
into  his  clutches,  comes  the  definite  assurance  that 
“  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  treatment 
proving  successful.”  As  the  patient  gradually  gets 
worse,  he  is  induced  to  continue  to  send  his  cash  for 
further  medicine  by  delusive  statements  as  to  his  con¬ 
dition.  Even  when  he  is  at  his  last  gasp  he  is  told 
that  the  treatment  “  never  fails  to  do .  its  work.” 
Finally,  when  called  upon  to  redeem  his  guarantee,  the 
quack  shuffles  out  of  his  responsibility  on  the  ground 
of  the  optimistic  statements  which  any  one  who  has 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  phthisical  patients  would  be 
able  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value.  Even  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  his  victim  had  been  sending  him  money  badly 
needed  by  the  widow  and  four  little  ones  does  not 
induce  him  to  refund  the  money  wasted  on  his  nostrum. 
It  is  a  scandal  that  Stevens  should  be  allowed  to  delude 
the  public  with  such  advertisements.  It  is  equally 
scandalous  that  newspapers  should  assist  him  in  his 
operations  by  publishing  them.  And  it  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  at  present  no  legal  means  to  bring  the  responsi¬ 
bility  home  not  only  to  the  quack  but  to  his  aiders 
and  abettors. 


CONCENTRATION— ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 

As  part  of  a  worker’s  equipment,  concentration  may 
have  its  advantages.  It  is  useful,  and  even  necessary, 
for  instance,  in  persons  who  are  performing  surgical 
operations,  or  watching  a  dial  on  board  ship  with  the 
object  of  warning  somebody  if  the  pointer  seems  to 
indicate  an  imminent  explosion.  But  such  matters  as 
these  are  essentially  private.  It  is  a  man’s  duty  to  do 
his  work  as  it  is  his  duty  to  clothe  himself  in  the 
morning  ;  but  the  details  of  his  costume  and  the  tools 
of  his  occupation  are  his  own  concern.  To  carry  the 
quality  of  concentration  into  public  life  is  unseemly, 
and  now  and  then  indecent— for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  concentrated  in  every  fibre  on  a  plate  of 
turtle  soup  or  a  mousse  of  ham.  The  effects  of  pro¬ 
longed  concentration  are  generally  in  the  highest  degree 
unbecoming.  The  appearance  of  a  University  professor 
after  thirty  years  of  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  He 
is,  as  it  were,  quite  unable  to  leave  his  retorts  or  his 
hammer  at  home.  Concentration  has  glued  his  profes¬ 
sion  to  him.  It  is  natural  and  to  some  extent  excusable  ; 
we  all  know  that  one  is  apt  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
lead-poisoning  if  one  works  among  pottery,  that  weavers 
suffer  from  enlarged  thumbs,  and  that  deciphering 
hieroglyphics  will  probably  lead  to  impaired  sight. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  society,  the  effects  of  con¬ 
centration  are,  none  the  less,  deplorable.  To  begin 
with,  it  fills  the  world  wTith  ferocious  scowls. 
Few  people  are  sufficiently  beautiful  to  be  able 
to  scowl  without  being  ugly.  Yet  take  the 
average  tennis-court.  Men  and  women  alike  behave 
as  though  the  balls  were  tigers.  When  they  see  one 
coming  they  bend  and  crouch,  stiffen  their  muscles 
and  knit  their  brows,  and  into  their  eyes  comes  the 
hideous  glare  of  concentrated  effort.  Watching  a  player 
preparing  to  make  a  swift  return,  it  is  quite  surprising 
not  to  hear  the  ball  roar  as  it  pounces.  It  seems  absurd 
and  even  unfair  that  it  should  not  have  something 
more  aggressive  to  do  than  merely  to  be  hit.. 

Vfhen  a  ball-room  with  a  perfect  floor  is  filled  with 
the  strains  of  a  perfect  waltz,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  are  circling  in  perfect  rhythm,  how  many  look 
as  if  they  wrnre  enjoying  themselves?  The  people  sit¬ 
ting  out  look  pleasant,  and  a  few  of  those  dancing 
appear  normally  comfortable;  the  rest  look  as  though 
they  were  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain,  sitting  by  with  sizzling  irons  ready  for  the  first 
false  step.  One  girl  clings  round  her  big  partner  as  if 
he  were  bearing  her  down  a  rope  ladder ;  close  by  a 
couple  have  hung  themselves  over  each  other’s  shoulders 
by  their  chins ;  and  all  over  the  room  are  dancers 
of  the  hybrid  “  Boston  waltz,”  who  dart  into  every 
corner  in  turn,  slipping  under  every  one  else’s  elbows 
and  over  their  toes,  as  though  they  expected  to  lose 
their  souls  if  they  missed  a  single  angle  of  the  room. 
No  religious  exercise  could  more  speedily  imprint  a 
hair-shirt  expression  on  the  faces  of  its  votaries  than 
does  a  dance.  What  is  the  cause?  Concentration. 

The  truth  is  that  we  bring  the  bread-knife 
of  utility  to  carve  the  soufflet  of  pleasure.  We  work 
harder  at  spending  in  Mayfair  than  at  earning  in  the 
City.  It  is  perhaps  natural,  since  our  hearts  are 
in  the  former,  and  only  our  brains  in  the  latter.  But 
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it  is  very  wrong  of  us;  a  moral  failing,  indeed.  For 
what  is  the  effect?  The  effect  is  to  lower  the 
average  of  beauty  by  an  indefinite  increase  of  wrinkles, 
unsightly  compression  of  the  mouth,  and  narrowing  of 
the  eyes.  Nature — nay,  Anatomy  herself,  cannot  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  too  much  concentration  in  the  public 
and  social  aspects  of  life.  When  we  concentrate  on  the 
beauty  of  aestheticism  even  our  backbone  becomes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shape1 — goes  in  where  it  should  go  out,  and  almost 
waves  in  the  wind.  When  we  concentrate  on  hockey  our 
vocal  chords  become  brazen  and  our  skins  red-brown. 
When  all  our  thoughts  dwell  in  a  motor,  our  heads  take 
the  curious  angle  of  resistance  to  a  rushing  wind,  and 
keep  it  permanently. 

What  is  the  cure?  The  cure  is  to  preserve 
our  ignorance  as  much  unspotted  from  the  world  of 
knowledge  as  we  can.  Above  all  things,  let  us  dabble. 
If  we- do  nothing  well,  we  shall  not  concentrate;  if  we  do 
not  concentrate,  wo  shall  do  nothing  well.  This  sen¬ 
tence,  having  its  tail  in  its  mouth  like  a  fried  whiting, 
forms  a  perfect  circle  of  proof.  The  better  we  do 
things  the  more  horrible  are  the  effects.  It  is  the 
best  tennis-player  v/ho  looks  most  as  if  he  were  hunting 
big  game  in  a  melodrama;  the  best  dancer  who  puts 
all  his  thoughts  into  his  feet  and  leaves  none  to  stand 
guard  over  his  expression.  It  has  been  foolishly  said 
that  everything  is  simple  when  one  knows  how  to  do  it. 
That  is  not  so.  Everything  is  simple  until  one  knows 
how  it  is  done.  Then  it  becomes  a  miracle.  The 
botanist  has  more  reverence  for  a  flower  than  has  the 
child  who  plucks  a  daisy.  He  also  worries  more  about 
it.  The  child  laughs,  the  botanist  frowns. 

Stevenson  met  some  misguided  young  Belgians  who 
put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell — worse,  he  approved  of 
them.  We  are  all  employed  in  commerce  during  the 
day/'  they  said,  "but  in  the  evening,  voyez-vous,  nous 
sommes  serieux.”  That  is  just  the  trouble!  As  a  tool, 
concentration,  like  screw'drivers  or  quill  pens,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  as  a  social  quality,  it  has  no  excellence.  It 
runs  up  the  bill  for  cosmetics  and  massage ;  it  sets  us 
alone  and  aloof  from  the  twittering  of  the  happy  flat¬ 
terers;  it  gives  us  the  increase  of  knowledge  which 
Solomon  assures  us  is  increase  of  sorrow;  and  it  makes 
time  pass  too  quickly — always  a  consideration  in  a  race' 
cradled  between  the  eternities. 

Let  us  dabble  1 


OUT  OP  THE  COMMONS. 

- *<>• - 

House  of  Commons,  Monday. 
HEBE  are  moments  when,  the  Budget  being  out  of 
the  way,  the  House  becomes  quite  interesting, 
and  I  for  one  should  be  little  surprised,  could  only 
controversial  questions  be  left  to  the  newspapers  for 
discussion,  if  we  did  not  get  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  as  they  used  to 
in  the  old  days.  If  you  take  last  week,  for  instance, 
there  were  moments  when  every  one  seemed  quite  inte¬ 
rested  and  talked  as  sensibly  about  things  in  general 
as  might  the  same  number  of  men  travelling  in  an 
L.C.C.  tramcar  or  sitting  in  tho  saloon  bar  of  a  coffee 
palace.  Take,  for  instance,  the  great  question  of  the 


starving  reporters  on  the  Sea  Hois ft  that  came  up  on 
Wednesday.  There,  was  not  a  Member  present  but 
pricked  up  his  ears  sympathetically,  because  there  is 
scarcely  a  Member  nowadays  but  has  been  a  reporter 
himself,  or  hopes  to  be  one  when  he  is  turned  out,  or 
makes  an  honest  penny  by  sending  reports  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  which  his  own  speeches  have  been  received  to 
the  great  organs  of  the  press,  by  whose  favour  the  whole 
Government  of  this  great  country  is  allowed  to  exist. 
And  I  must  confess  that  this  whole  matter  of  the  hungry 
— not  to  say  thirsty — reporters  at  the  Naval  Review  is 
a  serious  blot  upon  the  great  scheme  of  advertising  the 
Navy  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  feathers  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  cap.  After  all  said  and  done,  a  couple  of  cap¬ 
tains’  biseuits  and  a  finger  of  old  rum  would  have  cost 
little,  and  would  have  cast  an  altogether  more  roseate 
vision  across  the  binoculars  with  which  the  gallant 
representatives  of  the  Great  and  Good  surveyed  the 
scene.  As  it  was,  I  am  told  the  scenes  upon  the  Sea 
Ilorse  were  heartrending,  and  one  representative  of  a 
great  paper,  who  was  found  to  have  filled  his  pockets 
with  chocolate  out  of  an  automatic  machine  before  start¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  devouring  them  in  a  secretive  manner 
somewhere  abaft  the  starboard  funnel,  was  within  an 
inch  of  being  lynched  outright.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
showing  upon  how  little  the  fate  of  an  empire  may  hang, 
that  upon  the  very  next  morning  several  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  public  opinion  began  to  change 
their  outlook  towards  the  Budget.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  something  approaching  to  a  paradox  hidden  away 
here,  seeing  that  it  was  the  Government  that  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  lack  of  physical  pabulum,  while  it  was  the 
Opposition  press  that  began  to  change  its  mind  in  conse¬ 
quence.  But  that  is  easily  enough  explained,  the  fact 
being  that  the  reporters  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  caused  their  sufferings, 
and,  not  being  very  deeply  versed  in  political  matters, 
imagined  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lords,  and 
accordingly  that  the  Upper  House  deserved  their 
strictures. 

I  put  forward  this  theory  with  some  little  diffidence 
but  devil  a  one  of  me  can  see  any  other  reason  for  the 
Opposition  papers  suddenly  taking  it  into  their  heads  to 
cry  that  all  is  lost  when  there  is  no  more  change  in  the 
situation  to  what  it  was  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  It 
is  a  very  curious  sidelight  upon  the  way  that  victories 
are  won  in  this  country,  that  because  one  or  two  gentle¬ 
men  of  tlhe  press,  suffering  perhaps  from  a  slight 
dyspepsia,  take  it  into  their  inkpot  to  declare  that  their 
side  is  losing,  at  once  all  the  leaders,  and  writers,  and 
speakers  on  both  sides  follow  them  in  such  an  outburst 
of  mingled  rejoicing  and  tribulation  that  you  would 
swear  a  general  election  had  taken  place  already,  and 
all  was  over,  including  the  shouting.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  they  should  all  he  thankful  for  having  a 
lead  given  to  them,  seeing  that  at  the  present  moment 
there’s  not  a  soul  in  the  country  has  the  least  idea  in 
the  world  how  the  country  is  talcing,  or  going  to  take, 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.;  6  months,  IGs.  3d.;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  Gd.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheque! 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “  Truth' 
Buildings,  Carteret-streefc,  S.W. 
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the  Budget,  simply  because  the  country  doesn’t  know 
itself.  The  three  tailors  of  Tooley-street  are  very  much 
alive  to-day,  and  just  because  they  happen  to  agree 
on  the  bench,  they  take  it  for  granted  at  once  that 
the  whole  of  the  British  Islands  is  in  agreement  with 
them.  The  one  thing  that,  speaking  as  a  committee 
of  one,  I  feel  pretty  confident  about  is  that  so  far  as  the 
Land  clauses  go,  which  are  the  real  point  of  interest 
in  the  Chancellor’s  proposals,  their  popularity  is  just 
a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  You  have  only  just 
to  take  those  who  have  votes  and  own  land  on  the  one 
side  and  those  who  don’t  own  land  and  have  votes  on 
the  other — and  when  you  have  subtracted  the  lesser 
from  the  greater,  the  answer  will  tell  you  exactly  how 
wise  the  Government  would  be  to  drop  the  Land  pro¬ 
posals  just  because  they  are  afraid  of  some  of  their  own 
supporters. 

But  although  we  are  to  have  the  joy  of  doing  a  lot- 
more  unnecessary  talking  on  the  Budget  during  the 
coming  week  and  those  that  follow  it,  our  hearts  will  all 
be  going 'back  to  the  time  of  blessed  peace  we  have  just 
been  having,  when  w-e  have  really  had  the  opportunity 
of  improving  our  minds  by  learning  something  we 
didn’t  know  before.  There  was  the  debate  about  air-ships 
on  Monday.  We  have  all  heard  something  about  air¬ 
ships  since  M.  Bleriot  flew  across  the  Channel,  and  the 
descriptive  novelists  set  to  work  to  paint  the  appalling 
results  that  must  take  place.  And  we  could  also  discuss 
them  comfortably,  because  we  know  in  our  hearts  that 
it  will  be  just  the  same  with  them  as  it  was  with  the 
submarines.  The  whole  country — or  that  part  of  it  that 
makes  its  living  by  it — was  in  an  uproar  because  we 
were  so  far  behind  every  other  country  when  the  sub¬ 
marines  were  first  introduced.  Germany  had  a  whole 
one,  and  France  nearly  three-quarters,  and  so  on,  while 
we  had  none  at  all.  To-day,  I  suppose,  we  have  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  them  put  together.  And  of 
course,  it  will  be  the  same  with  the  air-ship,  and,  as  we 
all  know  it,  we  are  able  to  give  our  whole  mind  to 
forming  neat  phrases  for  use  when  discussing  it. 

Another  pleasant  amusement  that  now  finds,  many 
supporters  is  calling  attention  to  Breach  of  Privilege. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  game  for  hot  weather,  and  a 
paying  one  at  that,  because  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  one  and  bring  it  forward,  you  are  nearly  sure 
to  have  your  name  mentioned  by  all  the  writers  who 
comment  on  it.  The  proper  way  to  do  it  is 
to  wait  a  day  or  two  after  the  breach  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  because  you  know  that  the  Speaker  will  not 
accept  it  unless  it  is  brought  in  at  once — and  so  any 
unpleasant  argument  is  saved  afterwards.  There  was  a 
\eiy  neat  example  of  this  on  Tuesday,  when  a  wicked 
railway  chairman  at  a  shareholders’  meeting  had  said 
something  that  might  possibly  be  squeezed  into  an 
allegation  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  could  be 
capable  of  unfairness.  Nobody  wanted  the  wicked 
chairman  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Clock  Tower— or  be 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill— any  more  than  they  wished  it 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  week  or  two  since — but  it 
looked  very  wide-awake  indeed,  and  proved  that  the 
guardians  of  the  national  liberties  are  at  their  post, 
and  that  is  the  chief  thing  after  all,  and  arrives  at  the 
same  end  very  much  more  easily  than  by  getting  up 
whole  holocausts  of  figures  that  you  don’t  understand 


yourself  and  firing  them  at  the  heads  of  honourable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  don’t 
even  want  to  understand  them,  about  a  Budget  that  all 
you  have  got  to  say  for  a  brace  of  blue  moons  wouldn’t 
alter  in  the  slightest  one  way  or  the  other. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


THE  writer  of  these  “Notes”  motored  with  a  party 
*  of  French  friends  to  Cherbourg.  One  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  word  of  introduction  from  the  out-going 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  now  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Marine  Ministry,  to  the  commander  of  a  fort 
on  the  Downs.  Very  good  friend.  We.  went  up  there 
without  loss  of  time.  Every  'sentinel  worshipping  M. 
Cheron  relaxed  in  sternness  directly  his  name  was  men¬ 
tioned.  The  commander  was  away,  and  the  officer  on 
duty  could  not  take  any  outsider  on  the  look-out  plat¬ 
forms  without  sj)ecial  leave.  However,  he  would  be  glad 
to  take  us  to  a  spot  in  the  military  enclosure  from  Which 
a  good  view  could  be  had  of  the  roads  and  the  review. 
We  found  it'  a  rifle-pit  with,  in  front,  a,  trellis  covered 
with  scarlet  runners,  on  the  side  of  a  slope.  Some 
other  sightseers  were  already  there.  They  turned  out 
to  be  retired  marine  and  naval  officers,  and  were  armed 
with  field  glasses.  Orders  had  been  given  by  the  com¬ 
mander  to  use  field  glasses  with  great  discretion.  Fuller 
liberty  might  be  enjoyed  behind  the  trellis. 

Our  chance  companions  told  us  that  the  town  swarmed 
with  Russian  rpolic/iers  and  mouchards,  who  had  given 
a  world  of  quite  useless  trouble  and  had  been  busily 
officious.  Their  goings-on  were  all  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  M.  Jaures  and  his-  lieutenants,  and  piles 
of  UHumcmite  sold  “  comme  du  bon  pain.”  People 
who  were  not  Socialists  at  all  bought  it  for  spite. 
Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  felt  exasperated  at 
the  effects  of  reports  made  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  repeated  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  M. 
Pichon  and  to  the  head  of  the  Tsar’s  police  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety.  His  mouchards,  making  a 
good  thing  out  of  his  fears,  naturally  keep  on  inventing 
bogeys  and  organising  conspiracies.  As  there  was  an  off 
chance  of  some  crank  whom  they  had  primed  and  loaded 
firing  a  pistol  or  throwing  a  bomb  if  he  succeeded  in 
approaching  the  Tsar,  the  Government  preferred  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  responsibility  for  his  safe  keeping  on  Russian 
officials  high  in  his  confidence,  and  to  allow  his  police 
a  pretty  free  hand.  The  Tsar  was  “the  milch  cow”  of 
these  gentry.  Do  not  feel  shocked  at  this  epithet.  It 
came  from  the  mouth  of  a  Norman;  Normandy  is  a 
grazing  country. 

The  mercantile  population  had  looked  forward  to  the 
Imperial  visit  as  a  certain  source  of  gain ;  but  the 
Government  working  the  Western  Railway  instead  of 
the  old  company,  police  considerations  swayed  and  very 
few  excursion  trains  were  put  on.  The  Tsar  was  to 
be  a,  huis  clos,  the  prisoner  of  his  Public  Safety  Depart¬ 
ment  in  his  yacht,  as  convicts  are,  while  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation,  prisoners  in  hulks  in  the  roads  of  Aix  (near 
La  Rochelle).  The  naval  review,  the  fireworks,  tho 
diving  of  the  submersibles  were  all  to  be  d  Inn's  clos. 
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The  obliging  officer  .of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  told 
us  that  his  fort  had  been  in  rather  stirring  Marconi 
communication  with  the  flagship  of  the  squadron  sent 
out  to  meet  the  Standart  at  sea  and  escort  her  in.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  a  thick  fog,  “  almost  a  pea-soup 
fog,”  said  the  officer  in  English,  with  a  little  laugh. 
By  the  time  it  lifted  the  Standart  was  well  on  towards 
Cherbourg,  a  piece  of  news  communicated  to  the 
Admiral  by  the  Marconi  apparatus.  The  Imperial 
yacht  had  to  slow  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
missing  the  tide,  and  the'  vessels  of  the  squadron  had  to 
put  on  all  steam.  The  cooks  at  the  Port  Admiral’s 
residence  were  all  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  A  culinary 
staff  with  all  the  viands  needed  had  come  from  Paris 
under  a  chef  and  two  divisional  chefs,  and  had  orders 
to  be  on  time  to  the  minute.  I  may  here  say  that 
the  banquet,  to  which  eighty  sat  down,  and  at  which 
for  the  first  time  a  director  of  public  safety  and  a 
chief  engineer  of  a  warship  had  the  honour  of  dining 
in  Imperial  company,  cost  80  fr.  a  head.  The  wines, 
coffee,  and  liqueurs  were  not  included.  The  wines  for 
the  central  part  of  the  horseshoe  table  came  from  the 
“  reserved  vintages  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.” 
Viewed  from  our  screened  rifle-pit  the  sea  looked  like 
heaving  and  rolling  molten  lead,  and  the  sky  not  less 
sullen.  As  the  squadron  advanced  we  could  see  on 
the  deck  of  the  Standart  a  group  of  white  figures,  and 
at  no  time  could  we  well  discern  the  faces.  The  most 
I  can  say  is  that  the  Empress  seemed  very  tall,  and  her 
daughters  like  steps  of  stairs  in  their  comparative 
heights.  Had  they  all  been  Mariolaters  vouees  au  blanc 
they  could  not  have  been  whiter.  Against  the  white 
of  the  yacht  the  entire  party  were  as  a  mother  ptar¬ 
migan  and  her  chicks  on  snow. 

Our  naval  companions  were  enthusiastic  at  the  way 
in  which  the  squadron  was  handled  at  the  review.  It 
had  undergone  two  rehearsals,  one  at  Vilhafranca,  and 
the  other  a  fortnight  earlier  at  Havre,  and  both  in 
honour  of  M.  Fallieres.  The  seamanship,  it  appeared 
to  these  veterans,  could  not  have  been  better.  They 
agreed  in  thinking  the  Tsar  must  have  envied  France 
her  naval  officers  and  seamen,  and  felt  sorry  that 
Admiral  Togo  was  not  beside  the  President  and  his 
Imperial  guest.  Not  that  there  was  any  sort  of 
uniformity  m  the  sizes  of  the  vessels.  The 
different  units  seemed  samples  of  as  many  squadrons, 
but  they  all  took  their  places  in  their  evolutions  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  sea  with  mathematical  exactness,  and 
the  file  past  Le  Ga.liles,  where  Tsar  and  President  looked 
oh  from  a  short  sofa  on  tali  stilts,  made  the  hearts  of 
the  old  salts  throb  with  patriotic  and  professional 
pride. 

Some  soreness  has  been  felt  at  the  news  that  the  Tsar’s 
liuis  clos  was  greatly  relaxed  at  Cowes,  that  visitors 
streamed  in  and  out  of  his  yacht,  that  he  landed  to 
revisit  Osborne,  and  his  children  to  lunch  at  Barton 
with  the  youthful  Wales  cousins,  and  that  even 
journalists  had  access  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  and 
had  the  honour  of  shaking  hands.  A  report  circulates 
among  the  people  that  it  was,  with  the  connivance  of 
Fa.llieres,  Pichon,  and  Nelidoff,  a  false  Tsar  who  came 
to  Cherbourg.  Nobody,  one  is  told,  who  was  not  in  the 
secret  was  allowed  to  see  the  face  of  the  counterfeit 
Taart 
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Here  is  what  I  heard  of  the  Imperial  guests  from 
different  persons  who  dined  at  the  same  table  with  them 
on  board  the  V  erite  and  Standart: — 

“  The  Emperor  has  gained  bodily  and  mentally  since 
1905,  and  no  wonder.  The  disasters  and  alarms  he  has 
lived  in  since  have  stirred  him  up  and  rather  oddly 
given  him  a  cheerful  liveliness  that  he  used  to  he  far 
from  having.  He  has  very  good  manners,  and  they 
quite  hide  the  character  of  autocrat.  I  should  say  that 
he  has  divested  himself  of  many  of  the  prejudices  in 
which  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  sorry  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  afforded  him  for  meeting  M.  Lou  bet,  to 
whom,  it  seems,  he  took  a  great  liking.  His  bearing 
towards  Fallieres  was,  without  any  patronising 
familiarity,  quite,  affectionate.  The  colour  of  his  beard 
has  changed.  Is  this  a  precursor  of  a  coming  change 
to  white  ?  ” 

M.  Pichon,  a  person  of  cold  manners  and  judgment, 
saw  the  Emperor  for  the  first  time  at  Reval.  He  thinks 
that  a  fermentation  of  ideas  has  been  going  on  in  his 
mind,  and  that  the  result  which  begins  to  appear  will 
set  hirn  right  before  Russian  Liberals  with  well-balanced 
minds.  For  his  son’s  sake,  he  is  said  to  he  anxious  for 
his  Duma  experiment  to  succeed.  From  another  source 
I  hear  that  he  feels  he  must  he  on  a  line  with  the 
Mikado  in  constitutionalism,  and  must  not  let  the 
Sultan  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
progressive  countries.  His  mind  is  not  of  grande 
enver.gure.  But  he  is  sensible,  means  well,  now  sees 
how  the  world  moves,  and  may,  for  his  son’s  sake,  arm 
himself  with  courage  to  move  with  it. 

Of  the  Empress  my  informant  says  :  “  A  good  woman. 
She  belongs  to  her  children.  They  are  all  in  all  to  her.  She 
was  reared  too  much  among  cousins,  perhaps,  to  have 
wide  sympathies;  but  she  has  a  conscience.  Her  instincts 
are  those  of  a  German  princess  of  a  small  house,  and 
attaching  soverign  importance  to  pedigree.  She  has  ex¬ 
cellent  sense,  hut  has  suffered  severely  from  the  alarms  in 
which  she  has  lived,  hardly  ever  lets  the  children  out 
of  her  sight,  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  turn  the  hoy 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  wants  him  to  go.  She 
does  not  in  appearance  or  character  resemble  Queen 
Victoria,  but  her  mind  and  notions  have  a  Victorian 
colour.  In  the  children’s  play  hours  she  is  always  with 
them.  The  third  girl  is  all  heart,  and  has  the  graces 
of  her  disposition.  She  commands  sympathy  at  first 
sight.  The  others  are  thought  prettier.  They  are  very 
arch,  and  entieres  in  their  notions.  Two  of  them 
will  in  all  probability  be  Queens  of  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria,  and  the  eldest  ”- — here  the  conversation  was 
interrupted. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Empress  was,  France  being 
the  home  of  chivalry,  to  enter  the  dining-rooms  first  and 
alone,  the  Tsar  and  M.  Fallieres  to  follow  side  by  side, 
and  the  right  hand  to  be  given  to  the  latter  at  table,  the 
Empress  sitting  between  both.  She  had  been  engaged, 
as  the  President  entered  to  dine  on  board  the  Standart, 
in  a  mirthful  chat  with  her  girls,  was  prettily  flushed, 
animated,  very  affable,  and  wearing  admirably  her 
dazzling  diadem  and  a  la.ce  dress,  the  whiteness  of  which 
was  relieved  by  delicate  gold  embroideries.  Her  hands 
struck  those  who  sat  near  her  as  divinely  beautiful,  with 
long  tapering  fingers  and  sufficient  plumpness  not  to 
remind  one  of  the  hands  of  a  mediaeval  saint. 
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We  followed  th©  whole  Coast  of  Calvados,  west  of 
Cherbourg  and  Paris-sur-Mer.  Prom  Honfleur  to  Dives 
if  belongs  to  rich  people,  and  from  Dives  to  Arromanch.es, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  whole  sea  verge  of  the  plain. north 
of  Caen,  to  people  of  narrower,  or  small,  means.  The 
bathing-places  are  Ouistreham,  Luc,  a  very  commend¬ 
able  place  wi th  a  pier  and  a  very  Norman  appearance; 
Langrune,  St.  Aubin  Courseuilles  (famous  for  its  horse¬ 
shoe  oysters),  and  Arromanches.  Terms  are  generally 
from  7.50  francs  to  10  francs  a  day.  Drinking-water  is 
suspicious,  but  cider  is  cheap  and  bathing  safe.  There 
is  at  low  water  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  alive  with  children, 
nursery-maids,  pedlars,  and  dealers  in  cockles  and 
limpets.  The  numerous  tents  are  in  lively  colours ;  the 
great  umbrellas  that  serve  as  tents  give  brightness  to  the 
scene.  Lodgings  can  be  had  in  the  towns  here  named, 
but  few  with  a  sea  view.  Walks  inland  afford  little 
interest.  The  great  Deliverande  Convent  is  closed 
ruder  the  Briand  Act.  It  boasted  of  a  miraculous 
Virgin,  had  a  boarding-school  with  nearly  a  thousand 
pupils,  and  stands  two  miles  behind  Luc. 

The  class  of  people  who  frequent  these  bathing-places 
is  socially  superior  to  that  which  goes  to  Paris-Plage, 
Noyelles,  and  other  new  places  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme.  A  novelty  there  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  morning  is  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
dressmaking  girls  from  the  Place  Vendome  and  Rue  de 
la  Paix  workshops.  They  are  personally  conducted 
by  staid  forewomen.  Their  employers  pay  for  their 
return  tickets  and  arrange  for  board  and  lodging  at 
reduced  rates.  Mile.  Polaire  is  expected  at  Dieppe. 
She  is  a  star  player  in  “Mon  Gosse  ”  in  the  leading 
Provincial  casino.  The  Dieppe  clubmen  intend  to 
give  her  a  rousing  reception.  She  came  not  long  ago 
to  the  relief  of  one  of  them  in  a  handsome  manner.  He 
is  the  son  of  one  of  our  foremost  archontes,  a  viveur  twice 
divorced,  though  still  young,  and  was  a  party  to  an 
elopement  in  high  official  life  about  seven  or  eight  3rears 
ago.  A  man  of  talent,  he  wrote  a  sensational  drama  for 
Polaire,  to  some  extent  a  satire  on  aristocratic  society, 
in  which  droll  effects  were  blended  with  dark 
tragedy.  This  gallant  homme  de  lettres  is  also  a  diplo¬ 
mat.  Ho  now  represents  the  French  Foreign  Office  in 
I  forget  exactly  what  capacity  at  a  great  Court  and 
among  a  proud  and  wealthy  aristocracy.  His  creditors, 
however,  have  led  him  a  sad  life,  and  the  archonte 
refuses  to  pay  them.  Polaire  hearing  of  this  from  a 
mutual  friend  sold  one  of  her  necklaces  for  200,000  fr., 
and  sent  him  as  a  debtor  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  He  accepted,  but  as  a  loan.  His  father  and 
mother  are  persons  of  independent  fortune,  and  he  is 
their  only  son  and  their  inevitable  heir. 


M.  Clemenceau  works  at  a  book  on  “  La  Democratic 
Framjaise.”  It  is  certain  to  be  very  clever  and  to  find 
admirers  at  the  Academy,  but  will  have  no  effect  on 
classes  or  masses.  We  live  in  a  time  of  seething  fer¬ 
mentation  and  of  revolutionising  inventions,  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  The  course  of  events 
must  therefore  be  the  great  teacher.  This  real  school 
may  involve  floggings  with  scorpions.  But  is  there 
any  other  way  for  rapidly  educating  up  to  the  changes 
that  take  place  almost  too  quickly  to  be  recorded? 

M.  Clemenceau  is  to  winter  in  Egypt,  and  be  assured 


will  not  lie  idle  there.  He  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  galled  with  the  taunts  of  Ferryites  for  preventing 
an  armed  intervention  by  De  Freycinet,  wanted  to  go 
there.  M.  Delcasse  reopened,  in  his  last  acrimonious 
attack  on  M.  Clemenceau,  the  old  wound  I  speak  of  and 
the  wish  to  study  the  situation  of  Egypt  on  the  spot. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

rmiE  Sorrows  of  John  Bull  dear  Lady  Betty,  are 
JL  causing  amusement  all  over  the  world.  Awaiting 
invasion  anxiously  with  little  less  than  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  the  Germans  possess ;  in  dread  of  being 
annihilated  by  an  aeroplane  force  that  does  not  exist 
but  in  his  own  imagination ;  on  che  brink  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  collapse  no  sign  of  which  is  perceptible  to  his  com¬ 
petitors  ;  and  in  the  throes  of  a  Socialistic  upheaval 
which  to  foreign  observers  is  little  else  than  a  moderate 
Liberal  development,  he  is  bellowing  lustily. 

The  uproar,  translated  into  words,  conveys  this  asser¬ 
tion  :  — “  If  I  cannot  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
command  of  commerce,  the  command  of  the  air,  and  the 
command  of  all  unappropriated  territory  throughout  the 
globe,  I  cannot  exist  ”  I 

•  •  «  •  • 

“  My  country  !  Oh  !  my  country  !  ”  sigh  the  rich  Eng¬ 
lish — they  then  hurry  to  the  Continent  to  spend  home¬ 
made  millions  amongst  the  foreigners,  especially 
amongst  the  German  hordes,  whose  increasing  prosperity 
is  supposed  to  endanger  our  commercial  interests. 

Figuratively,  the  Caretaker-in-Chief  has  been  left  in 
possession  of  the  West-End  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  most 
prominent  country  houses  in  England. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  health  of  the  rich  English  is  causing  great 
anxiety  to  foreign  medical  men.  It  has  been  observed 
that  at  all  the  health  resorts  in  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Egypt  there  are 
throughout  the  year  two  British  invalids  to  every 
foreign  patient.  As  the  combined  populations  of  the 
civilised  w'orld  are  as  ten  to  one  to  the  population  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  vast  mass  of  our 
prosperous  fellow-countrymen  and  women  are  afflicted 
with  ill-health.  A  learned  German  professor  has  written 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  contends  that  this  prevalence 
of  ill-health  amongst  the  prosperous  English  is  the  cause 
of  the  delusion  which  exists  in  the  English  mind  that 
Germany  contemplates  driving  our  fleet  off  the  seas,  and 
invading  our  country. 

Another  German  professor — in  an  article  in  a  serious 
magazine — insists  that  the  meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  of  British  origin  are  manifestly  injurious  to  our 
constitution,  and  he  contends  that  by  providing  us  with 
commodities  of  the  kind  produced  in  Germany  his 
fellow-countrymen  are  doing  their  utmost  to  preserve 
our  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pious  German  preacher  has  re¬ 
cently  held  the  English  up  to  execration  in  the  pulpit, 
as  being  a  race  composed  of  gluttons,  most  of  whom  have 
to  undergo  several  months  of  treatment  each  year  to 
cure  them  of  the  indigestion  caused  by  excessive 
feeding  1 

A  patient  confined  in  the  largest  lunatic  asylum  in 
Germany  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  Berlin 
newspaper,  and  in  this  he  insists  that  when  the  rich 
English  declare  they  are  ruined,  must  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  labourers  they  employ,  and  must  cease  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  charitable  institutions,  and  come  to  German 
health-resorts  and  spend  their  money  lavishly  at  these,  - 
they  “  are  making  themselves  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  humanity  ”  1  Of  course,  no  attention  lias  been  paid 
to  the  vapourings  of  the  unfortunate  man,  whose 
disordered  brain  causes  him  to  form  such  obviously 
incorrect  opinions. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  threatened  invasion  of  England  suggests  a  story:' 
Several  years  after  the.  last  epidemic  of  the  plague  in 
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Loudon,  a  preacher  closed  his  sermon  with  these 
words: — •“  For  these,  vices  it  is  that  you  and  your 
families  have  been  visited  with  that  cruel  scourge  the 
plague,  which  is  now  spreading  everywhere  in  this 
town !  ”  The  congregation  was  terrified ;  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  was  present,  scrambled  up  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit  and  breathlessly  asked,  “  Where,  where  is  this 
plague,  that  I  may  instantly  take  measures  to  prevent 
it  spreading?”  “The  plague,  sir!”  replied  the 
preacher ;  “  I  know  nothing  about  the  plague — but 
whether  it  is  in  the  town  or  not,  it  is  in  my  homily.” 

Where  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England 
are  to  be  found,  or  where  the  signs  of  approaching  ruin, 
the  Tories  and  the  Liberal-Unionists  are  unable  to  tell — - 
but  “it  is  in  their  homily”! 

“  Wars,  not  laws,”  is  their  watch-word ;  “  Laws,  not 
wars,”  that  of  the  Radicals. 

v  •  *  n 

The  Coalition  Opposition,  composed  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  deserters,  has  produced  a  curious  ehange 
on  the  members  of  this  composite  party— a  story  will 
make  the  alteration  clearer  than  could  an  elaborate  de¬ 
scription.  “You  remind  me,”  said  an  old  squire  to  a 
youth  who  had  been  partly  educated  at  Oxford  and 
partly  at  Cambridge,  “  of  an  instance  I  knew,  of  a  calf 
that  sucked  two  cows.”  “  What  was  the  consequence  ?  ” 
some  one  asked.  “  Why,  Sir,  the  consequence  was  that 
he  was  a  very  great  calf.” 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- K>« - 

HOW  THE  MONEY  GOES. 

Sib, — I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers,  for  under  the  existing  rules  for  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply  parliamentary  control  over  public 
expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  a  farce, 

On  Monday,  August  2,  the  last  day  allotted  to  supply, 
£61,992,274  of  public  money  were  voted  without  debate 
between  10  and  11  p.m. 

Civil  Service  . £24,573,774 

Navy  . 22,298,400 

Army  . 15,120,100 


Total  . . . £61,992,274 

What  cheek  is  there  on  departmental  extravagance  when 
Ministers  can  get  money  in  this  easy  way? — Your 
.obedient  servant,  Taxpayer. 


ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

Dear  Sir,- — As  an  Englishman  who  sees  a  great  deal 
of  Germany  and  the  Germans,  I  ask  permission  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  your  article  headed  “  Shall 
We  Eight  the  Germans?”  which  I  have  seen  quoted  in 
German  papers  and  heard  discussed  here  in  Berlin. 
Accepting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  your  view  that  the 
French  Emperor  and  people  were  alone  to  blame  for  the 
war  of  1870,  and  your  contention  that  no  foreign  nation 
has  a  right  to  oppose  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
German  people,  under  whatever  flag  they  may  be  living, 
I  question  whether  they  justify  all  the  conclusions  you 
draw  from  them.  According  to  my  observations,  the 
spirit  of  the  German  people  has  altered  a  good  deal 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  prior  to  1870,  it  certainly  is  not 
true  to-day  that  Chauvinism,  or  Jingoism,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it  is  unknown  in  the  country.  Forty 
years  of  virtual  military  supremacy  in  Europe,  accom¬ 
panied  by  extraordinarily  rapid  material  development 
and  the  creation  of  a  great  oversea  trade,  have  led  not 
a  few  Germans  to  the  belief  that  the  world  lies  at  their 
disposal  if  they  choose  to  grasp  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  general  spirit  or  even  that  of  the’  majority, 
but  such  a  feeling  exists.  You  come  across  it  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  you  see  it  peeping  out  in  newspaper  articles. 

SVhen,  therefore,  I  find  you  assuming  that  Germans 


cherish  no  ambitions  but  what  are  legitimate,  and  none 
which  Englishmen  have  any  right  -to  concern  themselves 
about,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  There  is  a  certain  section 
of  them — not  numerous,  perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  insignificant  or  uninfluential — -who  are  very  jealous 
of  England’s  position  in  the  world.  They  regard  the 
existence  of  a  superior  maritime  power  on  the  other  side 
of  the  North  Sea  as  an  obstacle  to  the  free  development 
of  Germany  as  a  commercial  and  world  power.  They 
envy  England  her  colonies  and  dependencies.  They 
may  not  cherish  such  an  insane  idea  as  the  annexation 
of  Canada,  Australia,  or  India,  hut  they  would  like  to 
see  the  German  flag  flying  far  and  wide  over  convenient 
outposts  and  harbours  like  the  Union  Jack,  and  they 
are  disagreeably  conscious  that  this  will  never  be  seen 
while  the  Union  Jack  flies  as  it  does.  The  thought  that 
in  the  event  of  war  between  the  two  countries  British 
commerce  would  pursue  its  way  almost  unmolested 
while  German  commerce  would  be  swept  from  the  seas, 
hurts  their  pride,  even  though  war  may  not  be  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  Without  exactly 
wanting  war,  they  would  like  to  think  that  they  could 
go  to  war  if  they  wished  it  without  being  at  a  hopeless 
disadvantage. 

These  are  the  sort  of  ideas  that  I  frequently  come 
across  in  Germany.  They  have  certainly  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  German  Navy.  They  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  national  acceptance  of  the 
Imperial  dogma  that  the  future  of  Germany  is  on  the 
sea.  You  may  say  that  they  are  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  ideas.  I  dare  say  they  are.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  can  say  that  there  is  in  them;  no  element  of  danger  to 
England.  They  certainly  have  little  relation  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  German-speaking  nations  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  which  your  article  treats  as'  the  only 
possible  object  of  German  ambition.  I  do  not  infer 
from  such  ideas  that  either  Government  or  people  con¬ 
template  making  a  wanton  attack  on  us,  as  so  many 
Englishmen  seem  to-  imagine.  In  their  position  on  the 
Continent  this  would  be  rash,  almost  to  madness.  But 
I  cannot  doubt  that  if  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
inflicting  a  crushing  blow  on  England  presented  itself 
Germany  would  take  it.  I  also  think  that  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  German  fleet  such  an  eventuality  has 
been  contemplated  quite  as  much  as  the  other  eventu¬ 
ality  you  refer  to  of  interference  by  England  in  German 
affairs  on  the  Continent. 

If  I  have  not  encroached  too  far  on  your  space,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  mention  another 
point,  which  I  think  you  and  others  frequently  over¬ 
look.  However  great  the  strength  of  the  British  fleet 
may  be,  it  is  not  a  serious  menace  to  any  Continental 
nation.  The  most  a  fleet  can  do,  so  long  as  there  is 
no  great  army  behind  it,  is  to  capture  an  enemy’s  com¬ 
merce  and  blockade  or  bombard  bis  ports.  This  may 
cause  inconvenience,  but  it  is  a  small  matter  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  military  invasion  of  an  enemy’s  terri¬ 
tory.  But  a  great  German  fleet  has  behind  it  the  great 
German  army.  Once  supreme  at  sea,  Germany  would 
wield  a  power  such  as  no  nation  in  modern  times  has 
possessed.  Not  only  we  ourselves,  but  all  other  nations 
would  have  the  strongest  reason  to  object  to  the  greatest 
military  power  being  also  tbe  greatest  naval  power. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  sea  power  in  the 
hands  of  England  and  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 

I  enclose  my  card,  hut  you  will  l'eadily  understand 
why  I  am  unable  to  sign  my  name. 

Berlin,  July  30,  1909.  Anglo-German. 


LORD  BEACON SFIELD  AND  LADY  CARDIGAN. 

Dear  Sir, — In  spite  of  Mr.  Eveleigb  Nash,  I  remain 
of  opinion  that  the  story  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  having 
proposed  marriage  to  Lady  Cardigan  is  extravagantly 
absurd.  Lady  Cardigan  has  attained  a  venerable  age, 
and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  her  to  suggest  that  her 
memory  may  have  -become  uncertain.  If  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Nash  intends  to  publish  a  book  of  reminiscences 
in  which  this  particular  statement  is  to  be  included, 
he  had  better,  in  his  own  interest,  refer  the  matter  to 
Lord  Rothschild,  the  surviving  executor  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Your  Original*  Correspondent, 
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NEW  AFRICAN  ELDORADOS. 

SPECIAL  attention  is  turned  just  now  to  two  portions 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  African  Continent  on 
account  of  the  reports  published  as  to  new  discoveries 
of  diamonds  and  gold,  and  interest  has  been  stimulated 
in  one  case  by  a  spectacular  share  movement.  German 
South-West  Africa  is  the  scene  of  operations  with 
which  the  big  spurt  in  the  shares  of  the  South  African 
Territories  is  associated.  Some  months  ago  diamonds 
were  discovered  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  not  a  little 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  in  German  finan¬ 
cial  centres,  but  not  very  much  attention  was  paid  to 
the  affair  on  the  London  market,  except  that  it  caused 
some  disquietude  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  finds 
having  an  adverse  influence  upon  De.  Beers  and  the  other 
well-known  diamond  producers.  Subsequent!)^  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  known  that  the  discoveries  extended  to 
the  area  of  an  English  company,  whose  shares  were 
years  ago  a  favourite  speculative  medium.  From  a  few 
shillings  the  shares— S. A.  “  Terrors  ”  as  they  are  called 
in  the  market— recently  rose  to .  not  far  short  of  two 
pounds  apiece.  During  the  past  week  they  have  been 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  active  spots  in  the  South 
African  markets,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  selling,  which  has  forced  the  price  back  below 
30s.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  com¬ 
pany  owns  the  mineral  rights  in  respect  of  an  area  of 
about  30,000  square  miles  in  German  South-West  Africa, 
besides  freehold  farms  aggregating  about  2,700,000 
acres,  together  with  railway  rights,  etc.  All  mines 
discovered  and  worked  before  October,  1917,  remain 
the  property  of  the  company  in  perpetuity,  a  royalty  of 
2  per  cent,  being  payable  to  the  German  Government  on 
precious  stones,  gold  and  silver,  and  1  per  cent,  on 
other  minerals.  The  whole  of  the  company’s  territory 
has  been  thrown  open  for  public  prospecting,  and  the 
company  reserves  under  its  mining  ordinance  a  one-fifth 
interest  in  mining  claims  granted,  in  addition  to  a 
rental. 

To  what  extent  the  company  is  likely  to  benefit  from 
the  reported  discovery  of  diamonds  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Details  are  still  to  seek  as  to  the  extent  of  the  finds, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  disinclination  in  some  quarters 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the.  matter.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  all  there  is  of  an  authoritative  character  to 
go  upon  is  that  a,  large  number  of  licences  to  prospect 
have  been  issued  by  the  company,  and  that  “the  dis¬ 
covery  of  diamonds  in  the  company’s  territory  is  now 
amply  confirmed.”  Whether  the  discoveries  really 
warrant  the  raising  of  the  market  capitalisation  of  the 
concern  from  about  £120,000  to  something  like  a 
million  sterling  may  be  doubted ;  at  any  rate  it  is  pre¬ 
mature.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  out-and-out 
speculator  joyously  takes  part  in  on  the  chance  of 
making  a  big  coup,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  business 
for  the  man  unprepared  to  face  big  risks.  Rumour  has 
it  that  the  recent  forcing  back  of  the  price  of  the  shares 
is  the  result  of  a  struggle  to  secure  control  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  whole  affair,  however,  is  surrounded  by 
not  a  little  mystery,  and  this,  of  course,  is  conducive 
to  mercurial  movements  in  market  quotations.  From 
letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press  describ¬ 
ing  the  country  where  the  German  diamond  discoveries 
have  been  made,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  veritable  land 
of  desolation.  Not  an  animal,  bird,  insect,  or  any  kind 
of  vegetation  lives  there — “nothing  but  rocky  kopjes 
and  shifting  sandhills.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  those  who 
go  there  prospecting  are  Mark  Tapleys. 

Not  so  spectacular,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
interesting,  is  the  movement  that  has  taken  place 
in  one  or  two  well-known  South  African  shares 
on  the  strength  of  the  news  to  hand  regarding 
the  discovery  of  a  banket  formation  in  the  Aber- 
corn  district  of  Rhodesia.  According  to  a  Reuter 
cable  engineers  amd  prospectors  are  hurrying 
to  the  Abercorn  district,  whence  reports  have  been 
received  of  the  discovery  of  a  banket  formation.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  claims  have  already  been  staked  out-,  including 
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some  by  representatives  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
of  South  Africa  and  of  Mr.  Abe  Bailey.”  The  Aber¬ 
corn  district  has  been  a  recognised  goldfield  for  some 
time,  but  new  discoveries  have  recently  been  made 
This  is  not  the  first  that  has  been  heard  of  them, 
market  interest  having  been  aroused  about  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Fields  and  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  Co. 
were  interesting  themselves  in  the  Abercorn  district. 
Since  then  some  glowing  statements  regarding  finds 
alleged  to  have  been  made  have  been  published 
in  the  colony.  The  fact  that  “Mont  d’Or  ”  is  the  title 
given  to  some  of  the  claims  that  have  been  pegged  out 
is  suggestive.  After  this  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  read 
that  these  claims  are  on  a  hill  which  is  reported  to  be 
“  covered  with  thousands  of  tons  of  rubble  going  1^ 
ounces,”  while  the  main  reef  “  is  6  ft.  wide,  and  a  verit¬ 
able  jeweller’s  shop,  every  portion  of  it  containing 
visible  gold  ”  I  This  so-called  “  mountain  :of  gold,”  it 
appears,  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  Lone 
Star  hill,  where  the  properties  are  situated  on  which 
the  Gold  Fields  and  Rhodesia  Exploration  companies 
have  options.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
so  far  the  Gold  Fields  and  Rhodesia  Exploration 
companies  have  merely  acquired  options  on  pro¬ 
perties,  and  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  they 
decide  whether  or  not  to  exercise  these  options.  Another 
point  which  may  not  be  generally  recognised  is  that 
the  Gold  Mines  Investment  is  entitled  to  a  twenty  per 
cent,  share  in  any  new  business  of  the  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields,  so  that  if  the  latter  does  deal  with  the 
Rhodesian  properties  in  question  the  former  will 
“  stand  in.” 

EGYPT  FOR  THE  INVESTOR— II. 

Judging  from  letters  received  and  remarks  made 
to  me  personally  by  City  men,  my  article  of  last 
week  upon  the  economic  recovery  which  is  taking  place 
in  Egypt  has  attracted  considerable  attention  amongst 
investors  and  speculators.  Business  in  Egyptian 
stocks  and  shares  is  undoubtedly  waking  up,  and  the 
prospects  point  to  a  busy  autumn.  Those  in  touch 
with  Alexandria  and  Cairo  say  that  market  activity 
there  has  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  up.  to  a  short  time  ago.  It  seems  now  not 
a  case  of  the  market  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  holiday 
season,  but  of  the  market  calling  to  the  financiers  on 
holiday  in  Europe  to  hasten  home.  In  last  week’s 
notes,  after  discussing  the  general  outlook  for  Egypt, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  bumper  cotton  crop,  I  gave 
details  of  two  investments  having  speculative  possi¬ 
bilities,  namely,  the  shares  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railways.  The 
following  information  relates  to.three  shares  of  a  more 
speculative  type,  but  which,  in  epite  of  the  sharp 
recovery  that  lias  occurred  within  the  past  week,  still 
possess  scope  for  improvement. 

Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency. 

The  issued  capital  of  this  company  is  £189,000  in 
fully-paid  Ordinary  shares  of  £1.  The  business  is 
principally  that  of  a  Trust  Company.  According  to 
the  balance-sheet  to  December  31,  1908,  the  assets  are 
represented  by:  Sundry  debtors,  £14,205;  bills  dis¬ 
counted  in  Egypt,  £7,800;  cash,  £8,159;  investments 
at  cost,  £148,400.  For  the  year  1905  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  for  1906  20  per  cent,  was  paid 
upon  the  then  issued  capital,  but  the  company  has 
since  distributed  nothing,  its  income  being  severely 
affected  by  the  financial  depression  in  Egypt.  Lately 
its  position  has  been  undergoing  a  distinct  change. 
Up  to  the  last  two  months  many  of  its  investments  had 
been  unsaleable.  I  am  referring  to  certain  shares  vrhich 
have  a  market  only  in  Egypt.  Since  then  the  Egyptians 
themselves  have  been  showing  some  eagerness  to  buy 
their  local  stocks  and  shares,  as  well  as  those  dealt 
in  on  the  European  markets,  and  their  action  specially 
affects  this  company,  which  holds  a  good  many  local 
securities.  To  illustrate  how  the  start  towards  recovery 
in  the  investments  held  bears  upon  the  shares  of  the 
Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency,  I  may  mention  that 
if  the  company  -were  liquidated  to-day  its  assets 
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would  be  worth  16s.  per  share,  which  compares 
against  the  current  price  for  the  shares-  of  13s.  6d. 
Among  the  company’s  holdings  are  25,154  £1 
shares  in  the  Commercial  Agency  Company  of  Egypt, 
Ltd.,  the  former  commercial  branch  ©f  the  company 
itself.  The  assets  of  this  subsidiary  are,  I  hear,  of 
considerable  value.  Lately  the  management  has  been 
changed,  and  this  has  involved  a  change  in  policy  also, 
inasmuch  as  the  concern  does  not  buy  for  its  own 
account,  but  simply  works  certain  good  (mainly  English) 
agencies  on  commission  only.  This  puts  the  company 
upon  a  much  sounder  basis  than  before.  An  objection 
urged  against  the  Investment  and  Agency  Company  has 
been  that  the  expenses  of  the  board  were  too  high.  I 
understand  that  this  matter  is  under  directorial  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  result  of  representations  made  by  share¬ 
holders  in  Egypt.  The  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
shares  within  the  last  two  years  (previous  to  which  they 
were  only  partly  paid)  ha.ve  been :  1908 :  highest, 

8s.  4/jd. ;  lowest,  5s. ;  1909 :  highest,  13s.  6d. ;  lowest 
6s.  3d.  In  1906,  when  the  shares  were  only  5s.  paid, 
they  touched  20s.  7^d. 

Egyptian  Delta  Land  and  Investment  Company. 

The  Delta  Land  Company  has  all  along  been  the 
principal  speculative  favourite  on  the  Egyptian  bourses. 
In  the  boom  its  £1  shares  (fully  paid)  were  run  up  to 
5g,  and  in  the  subsequent  collapse  in  real  estate  values 
they  came  down  to  12s.  6d.,  since  picking  up  to  the 
present  price  of  31s.  6d.  The  company’s  authorised 
capital  is  £500,000,  of  which  £324,250'  has  been  issued, 
all  in  £1  Ordinary  shares.  The  most  important  property 
owned  is  situated  at  Meadi,  a  beautiful  district  on  the 
Nile  and  within  easy  distance  of  Cairo.  This  land  covers 
an  area  of  2,098,528  square  metres  of  building  land, 
upon  which  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  develop¬ 
ment  work,  including  the  making  of  roads  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  villas.  At  present  the  property  is  accessible  by 
railway  and  river,  but  at  last,  after  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  sanction  has  been  obtained  to  the  making  of  a 
carriage  road  from  Cairo  to  Meadi.  This  will,  of 
course,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
company  owns  also  some  agricultural  land  on  joint 
account  with  the  Aboukir  Land  Company,  yielding  a 
yearly  income.  For  1907-8  the  company  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  3s.,  equal  to  15  per  cent.  In  respect  of  1908-9, 
an  interim  payment  of  5d.  was  made,  but  it  has  just 
announced  that  there  will  be  no  final  distribution.  The 
following  is  a  record  of  share  prices: — - 

1906.  1907.  1908.  1900. 

Highest  .  5g-  .  5  .  26/3  .  32/- 

Lowest  .  3  .  24/3  .  13/-  .  12/6 

Khedivial  Mail  Si'eamship. 

The  Khedivial  Mail  Steamship  and  Graving  Dock 
Company,  Limited,  has  a  capital  of  £300,000,  divided 
into  100,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  and  40,000 
Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  £5  each.  There  are  also  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  First  Mortgage  debentures  authorised  to  a  total 
of  £150,000,  of  which  £105,200  is  the  present  amount 
issued.  The  Company  originally  purchased  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  fleet  and  obtained  the  concession  for  plying 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Red  Sea,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  as  far  as  Constantinople!  Large  sums 
have  been  spent  upon  tho  increase  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment  of  tho  Company’s  fleet,  which  now  numbers  20 
steamers  and  one  condensing  ship,  of  38,288  tons  in 
all.  The  Company  further  owns  about  10  acres  of  land, 
bordering  upon  the  harbour  quays  at  Alexandria  (with 
fully-equipped  engineering  shops),  the  value  of  which 
has  largely  increased  during  recent  years.  A  similar 
area  and  position  is  held  at  Suez  and  these  landed 
properties  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  cover 
the  debentures  and  the  Cumulative  Preference  shares. 
Thus  the  Company’s  whole  fleet  and  equipment  is  left 
as  security  for  the  £100,000  of  Ordinary  shares.  In 
connection  with  its  express  Soudan  service  the 
Company  has  been  accorded  certain  facilities  at  the 
new  harbour  of  Port  Soudan,  which  is  in  direct  rail¬ 
way  connection  with  Khartoum,  and  which  will  tap  the 
trade  of  the  Soudan  (chiefly  rubber  and  gum  arabic). 
The  Company’s  accounts  are  made  up  annually  to 


June  30  and  submitted  in  December.  In  respect  of 
each  of  the  three  years  to  1906-7,  dividends  of  10  per 
cent.  were(  paid.  The  Company  has  since  struck  a 
lean  patch.  Its  earnings  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30,  1908,  were  affected  by  the  financial  crisis  in 
Egypt,  the  abnormal  price  of  fuel,  and  the  onerous 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  quarantine  authorities 
against  Turkish  pilgrims  passing  through  Egypt.  The 
result  was  that  after  payment  of  the  due  5£  per 
cent,  on  the  Preference  shares  there  was  a  balance  of 
only  £6,557,  which  was  carried  forward.  As  regards 
the  year  just  ended,  detailed  information  will  not  be 
available  until  December,  but  it  is  understood  that 
while  the  political  situation  in  Turkey  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression  in  Egypt  combined  to  reduce  consider¬ 
ably  last  season’s  pilgrimage  service  to  Mecca  (an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  income  to  the  Company),  all  other 
departments  made  satisfactory  progress  and  showed 
improvements  upon  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  Having  regard  to  the  security  for  the  shares 
already  referred  to,  and  to  the  prospects  of  a  business 
revival  in  Egypt,  the  Preference  at  31  and  the 
Ordinary  at  14s.  6d.  may  be  regarded  as  promising  lock- 
away  purchases.  The  recent  record  of  the  Ordinary 
shares  has  been:  — 

1906.  1907.  1908.  1909. 

Highest .  47/  -  .  30/-  ......  20 /-  ......  15/- 

Lowest  . .  23/3  .  18/-  9/6  .  8/- 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  POLICY  AND  THE  TRUST: 

There  was  recently  sent  to  the  debenture  stockholders 
of  the  Japanese  and  Eastern  Corporation  a  circular, 
signed  by  the  trustees,  Lord  Suffield  and  Sir  Richard 
Temple.  The  circular  pointed  out  that  the  assets  of 
the  company  had  been  sold  by  the  receiver,  and  that 
the  only  thing  left  to  be  dealt  with  was  the  policy  for 
the  ultimate-  repayment  of  the  debenture  stock,  that 
had  been  effected  with  the  Norwich  Union  Life  In¬ 
surance  Society.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  get  this 
policy  realised,  but  the  court  had  held  that  such  a  step 
could  only  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  every  certificate 
holder.  The  circular  went  on  to  assert  that  this  was 
a  practical  impossibility,  and  as  an  alternative  advised 
the  .debenture-holders  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer 
which  had  been  made  by  a  concern  called  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Investment  and  Financial  Trust,  Limited,  to 
purchase  the  policy  certificates  and  issue  in  exchange  its 
own  debenture  stock  on  the  basis  of  £20  stock  for  every 
£25  policy  certificate  surrendered.  There  has  since 
been  issued  another  circular  from  Messrs.  W.  Hr  Smith 
and  Son,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  which 
throws  a  new  light  upon  this  offer.  Messrs.  Smith,  who 
are  acting  on  behalf  of  debenture  stockholders,  state 
that  the  Amalgamated  Investment  and  Financial  Trust, 
Limited,  is  identical  with  the  Mercantile  and  General 
Trust,  Limited,  which  concern,  in  February  last,  at¬ 
tempted  to  secure  the  assets  of  the  Japanese  and 
Eastern  Corporation  on  terms  so  unfavourable  to 
the  latter  that  the  scheme  fell  through.  This  Mercan¬ 
tile  and  General  Trust,  about  which  it  was  said  in  the 
reorganisation  plan  that  it  had  a  nominal  capital  of 
£105,000,  was  only  registered  in  January  last  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £5,100,  and  on  the  returns,  filed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  appeared  that  the  total 
amount  of  cash  received  for  shares  amounted  to 
£5  7s.  3d  I  The  Amalgamated  Investment  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Trust,  Limited,  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  and  General  Trust,  Limited,  in  Maroi.  Messrs. 
Smith  understand  that  the  Norwich  Union  is  willing  to 
surrender  the  policy  for  an  immediate  cash  payment  of 
something  like  £24,000  (which  would  give  the  policy¬ 
holders  as  much  or  more  in  cash  as  they  are  offered  in 
the  debenture  stock  of  this  fledgling  trust),  and  they 
suggest  that  the  object  of  the  trust  is  merely  to  obtain 
the  surrender  value  of  the  policy  and  obtain  an  imme¬ 
diate  cash  payment  of  £24,000,  giving  in  exchange  its  own 
scrip.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  capital  scheme  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Amalgamated  Investment  and  Financial 
Trust,  Limited,  but  scarcely  one  to  make  Japanese  and 
Eastern  Corporation  debenture-holders  wax  enthusiastic. 
The  latter  will  be  well  advised  to  co-operata  with 
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Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  with  a  view  to  attempting 
themselves  to  get  paid  off  in  cash.  The  action  of  Lord 
Suffield  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  recommending,  as 
trustees,  the  exchange  into  stock  of  this  Amalgamated 
Trust  calls  for  further  explanation. 

Cheerful  Stock  Markets  —  New  High  Records  for 
Americans — -Rally  in  Consols — The  Honduras  Debt 
Arrangement. 

A  short  week  and  a  merry  one  sums  up  the  Stock 
markets  last  week.  The  House  reassembled  after  the 
Bank  Holiday  possessed  of  the  news  that  the  political 
crisis  at  Barcelona  and  the  labour  crisis  in  the  Scottish 
coal  trade  were  at  an  end,  and  later  in  the  week  came 
the  announcement  that  the  United  States  Tariff  Bill 
had  received  Presidential  signature.  All  these  influ¬ 
ences  were  reflected  upon  the  markets  directly  con¬ 
cerned — in  fact,  Yankees  knew  no  bounds — and  four 
shares  at  least,  Atchisons,  Southern  Pacifies,  Union 
Pacifies,  and  Steels,  soared  to  fresh  high  records.  In 
other  speculative  markets  the  leading  features  were  the 
check  to  the  long  continued  rise  in  rubber  shares,  and 
an  outbreak  of  activity  in  Egyptian  securities,  attention 
to  which  I  drew  in  a  detailed  article  last  week,  which  is 
continued  in  this  number.  The  attempts  to  create  a 
scare  over  the  differences  between  Japan  and  China, 
arising  out  of  the  former’s  determination  to  rebuild  the 
Antung-Mukden  Railway  in  Manchuria,  came  to  naught. 
J apanese  and  Chinese  issues  hardly  moved,  while,  taking 
Internationals  generally,  rises  predominated.  Con¬ 
sols  were  distinctly  better  on  the  week,  some  effect 
being  produced  by  the  lightness  of  the  carry-over  at 
the  August  Settlement,  when  borrowers  obtained  accom¬ 
modation  at  If  down  to  1^  per  cent. 

In  the  Central  American  rubbish  group,  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  Honduras  settlement  have  been  made 
known.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  are  arranging 
them,  and  the  offer  is  £15  in  cash  for  every  £100  bond 
with  all  coupons  in  arrears,  provided  a  settlement  of  the 
debts  of  Honduras  under  the  auspices  of  tff<3  United 
States  Government  is  effected  within  twelve  months. 
Holders  of  the  bonds  are  now  invited  to  lodge  them,  and 
to  receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  the  cash  pay¬ 
ment  subject  to  the  proviso  mentioned.  The  offer  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  loan  was 
originally  granted  to  the  Plonduras  Government  by 
British  and  French  capitalists,  who  are  now  asked  by 
an  American  syndicate  to  give  an  option  to  purchase 
their  interest  at  a  knock-out  value,  the  sellers  knowing 
nothing  as  to  the  profits  which  will  be  made  by  this 
third  party.  However,  Honduras  bondholders,  having 
received  not  a  penny  for  nearly  forty  years,  will  prob¬ 
ably  consider  the  definite  prospect  of  £15  cash  too  tempt¬ 
ing  to  be  refused.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  much  of 
the  scrip  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  weary 
wait  since  1872. 


Western  of  a  scheme  of  closer  working  with  its  rivals — - 
more  especially  the  South  Western.  Such  a  movement 
is  desirable,  though  the  favoured  nation  clause,  which 
■  the  Great  Western  would  have  a  right  to  expect  on 
account  of  its  heavy  capital  expenditure  within  recent 
years — much  of  which  has  not  yet  fully  reached  the 
remunerative  stage — may  make  it  difficult  for  any 
definite  pooling  of  receipts  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  North  Western  had  a  decrease  in  gross 
receipts  of  £125,000.  The  company,  however,  has  re¬ 
trenched  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  the 
dividend  at  4f  per  cent,  without  repeating  the  draft  of 
£50,000  made  a  year  ago  upon  the  reserve  fund.  It 
is  also  strengthening  the  carry-forward  by  £17,000, 
although  £24,000  less  was  brought  into  the  half-year. 
Altogether  the  savings  amount  to  the  very  substantial 
total  of  £236,000.  The  North  London  has  already 
derived  tangible  benefit  from  the  closer  working 
arrangement  entered  into  with  its  big  controller,  the 
North  Western.  The  company  had  a  small  decrease  in 
gross  receipts,  but  it  has  raised  the  dividend  upon  the 
Ordinary  stock  from  3^  to  4  per  cent.,  with  a  slight 
increase  in  the  free  balance.  Of  all  the  English  lines 
the  Furness  stands  alone  in  having  to  reduce  its 
dividend.  In  fact  the  reduction  is  this  time  to  vanish¬ 
ing  point,  whereas  in  the  first  half  of  1908  a  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  half  per  cent,  was  found  possible. 
The  result  has  no  general  significance  because  the  com¬ 
pany  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  which  has  lately  been  through  ex¬ 
ceptionally  trying  times.  It  is  typical  of  the  vagaries 
of  profits  in  the  steel  trade  that  the  dividend  upon 
Furness  Ordinary,  which  was  three  per  cent,  for  1906 
and  1907,  came  down  to  three-quarters  per  cent,  for 
1908.  It  will  go  up  again  as  trade  improves. 

A  summary  of  home  railway  results  for  the  six 
months,  rvith  the  comparative  figures  for  the  past  half 
of  1908,  will  be  found  below :  — 
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The  Railway  Half-Year. 

With  the  announcement  of  four  more  dividend  de¬ 
clarations  the  full  tale  of  the  Home  Railway  distribu¬ 
tions  for  the  June  half  of  this  year  has  been  brought 
to  a  finish.  The  only  disappointing  result  was  that  of 
the  Great  Western.  This  company  is  one  of  the  few 
lines  which  continue  to  spend  freely  upon  capital 
account.  Its  capital  outlay  in  the  past  six  months 
amounted  to  £688,400,  while  another  £500,000  is 
officially  estimated  to  be  spent  in  the  current  half-year. 
The  company  has  not  so  far  followed  the  example 
of  several  of  its  neighbours  and  adopted  the  co-operative 
principle  of  working,  Other  companies  suffering  from 
heavy  traffic  decreases  have  been  ablo  to  economise  to 
an  extent  which  has  meant  larger  dividends.  The 
Great  Western  was  the  only  line  of  first  importance 
which  had  a  traffic  increase— the  amount  being  £41,700. 
With  savings,  however,  amounting  to  only  £33,600,’  and 
with  heavier  charges  to  meet,  the  increase  in  the  balance 
available  for  the  Ordinary  stockholders  is  less  than 
£30,000,  an  amount  which  was  added  to  the  carry-for¬ 
ward.  Such  a  result  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  fresh 
agitation  for  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  Great 


Out  of  twenty-four  companies  only  two — the  Furness 
and  Barry— have  had  to  reduce  dividends,  seven  com¬ 
panies  have  paid  the  same  dividends  as  a  year  ago,  and 
fifteen  companies  have  increased  them.  Moreover, 
those  lines  which  are  just  maintaining  their  dividends, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  which  are  raising  them,  have 
been  more  generous  in  the  matter  of  reserves  and  carry 
forwards  than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  All  of  which  makes 
for  a  more  popular  Home  Railway  market  as  the  weeks 
go  on,  the  more  especially  as  traffic  returns  continue  on 
the  mend. 

Mining  Markets  Mostly  “Marking  Time’'  —  Kaffirs 
Start  the  New  Account  in  Cheerful  Style — West 
Africans — Fanti  Consols  Arrangement  Approved, 

There  was  no  increase  in  business  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  dealers  in  the  Mining  markets  last  week,  but 
some  of  their  number,  at  any  rate,  did  not  give  up 
hope  that  before  the  month  was  out  there  would  be  a 
revival  of  speculative  interest.  They  recalled  that  this 
time  last  year  several  sections  of  the  Mining  markets 
were  enjoying  activity,  and  therefore  argued  that  the 
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holiday  season  did  not  necessarily  imply  stagnation. 
The  more  general  view  was  that  the  revival  would  he 
delayed  until  next  month.  Awaiting  the  hoped-for 
fresh  lead  Kaffirs  were  very  well  maintained,  the  weak 
element  having  been  weeded  out  some  weeks  ba-ck,  and 
it  was  pretty  evident  from  the  way  prices  responded 
when  some  demand  did  spring  up  that  it  would  not  take 
much  fresh  buying  to  cause  a>  quick  improvement  in 
prices  all  round.  Although  a  good  many  people  are 
on  holiday  and  others  are  about  to  undergo  the  rest 
cure,  and  meanwhile  have  not  cared  to  open  fresh 
commitments,  the  Kaffir  market  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  devoid  of  interest  during  the  period  under 
review.  It  has  been  noticeable  that  every  day  some 
of  the  dividend-yielding  outcrop  and  deep  level  mines 
have  changed  in  price  to  a  small  extent,  which  indicates 
that  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  “  investment  ’■’ 
descriptions  in  addition  to  demand  for  the  more  specu¬ 
lative  counters.  The  movements  in  Gold  Fields  and 
South  African  Territories  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
article  in  this  issue,  and  in  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  interest  taken  in  Crown  Mines  this  company’s  divi¬ 
dend  prospects  are  also  discussed  in  another  column. 
The  cheerful  style  in  which  the  new  account  started 
on  Monday  was  distinctly  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  been  predicting  an  early  revival. 

Sales  in  connection  with  options  which  matured  last 
Saturday  have  tended  to  depress  West  Africans,  but 
prices  have  not  given  way  at  all  seriously,  and  I  fully 
expect  that  what  set  back  there  has  been  will  be  more 
than  regained,  before  very  long.  No  special  develop¬ 
ments  have  to  be  recorded  this  week  in  connection  with 
the  “Jungle,”  unless  the  approval  of  the  Fanti  Con¬ 
solidated  arrangements  by  the  shareholders  may  be 
placed  in  that  category.  It  appears  that  a  few  of  the 
smaller  shareholders  objected  on  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  new  shares  by 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and  Co.,  and  the  quotation  ruling 
in  the  market,  hut  as  the  chairman  pointed  out  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  large  block 
of  shares  some  concessions  would  not-  have  to  be  made. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  have  this  great  firm  so 
largely  identified  with  the  company  and  with  the  West 
African  goldfields  generally.  In  the  result  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  carried  unanimously.  A  point  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  remember  in  considering  the  future  of 
the.  “Jungle”  mining  industry  is  that  if  all  the 
option  shares  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
Fanti  Consols  and  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  increases 
of  capital,  these  two  concerns  will  have  altogether  some- 
thing  like  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  with  which  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  fields.  This  total,  of 
course,  is  additional  to  the  large  sum  which  has  been 
raised  independently  by  several  of  the  mining  companies 
proper. 


The  'Rand’.?  Premier  Promt-Earner. 

Among  the  mining  returns  of  July  which  have  been 
announced  during  the  past  week  there  is  one  which 
indicates  that  a  fresh  high-level  record  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  regards  the  profit-earning  capacity  of  a  single 
gold-mining  enterprise.  Of  the  various  gold-mining 
fields,  the  Witwatersrand  has  been  in  the  van  in  this 
respect  for  years,  and  its  position  is  now  still  more 
firmly  established,  since  the  newcomer  in  question  is 
a  member  of  that  important  group  of  mines.  For  not 
a  little  time  the  famous  Robinson  gold  mine  was  the 
largest  profit-earner  on  the  Rand,  but  for  about  a  year 
past  it  has  been  ranking  second,  the  East  Rand  Pro¬ 
prietary  amalgamation,  having  brought  that  concern  to 
the  front.  Now  East  Rand  is  second,  and  Robinson 
third,  the  premier  position  being  taken  by  Crown  Mines, 
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which  is  the  largest  Rand  combine  as  yet  carried 
through.  Although  Crown  Mines  is  operating  with  a 
smaller  plant  than  ilhe  East  Rand  Proprietary,  and  its 
initial  return  shows  that  it  is  not  the  largest  gold  pro¬ 
ducer,  it  already  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  chief 
profit-earner,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table, 
which  gives  the  July  results  of  the  four  leading  min¬ 
ing  companies  of  the  Rand:  — 


Company.  Stamps. 

Crown  Mines .  675 

East- Rand  .  880 

Robinson  .  210 

Simmer  and  Jacfc  300 


Ore  milled. 

Gold  won. 

Profit 

Tons. 

ozs. 

132,724  ..... 

154,000  . 

106  20q 

47,046  . 

....  25,513  , . 

78,16V 

68,100  . 

....  21,510  . 

..  51,17, 

Crown  Mines,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall,  is  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  four  producing  mines — Crown  Deep,  Crown 
Reef,  Langlaagte  Deep,  and  Robinson  Central  Deep — 
and  included  in  the  scheme  were  the  Langlaagte  Royal, 
Paarl  Central  and  South  Rand  companies,  besides  pro¬ 
perty  acquired  from  several  other  undertakings.  The 
nominal  capital  of  this  huge  enterprise  is  a  million  ster¬ 
ling  in  10s.  shares,  1,863,012  of  which  are  issued.  The 
new  concern  starts  with  some  1,900  claims  intact,  and  it 
was  estimated  when  the  scheme  was  originally  proposed, 
that,  after  allowing  for  the  various  payments  to  be  made, 
it  would  have  about  £700,000  in  actual  cash  available. 
Capital  expenditure  of  £550,000  was  foreshadowed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  completion  of  shaft-sinking  on  the  South 
Rand  area,  the  alteration  of  existing  plants,  and  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  crushing  capacity  of  the  amalgamated 
company  to  150,000  tons  a  month. 


Although  it  places  the  concern  in  the  front  of  all  other 
Rand  propositions,  the  initial  profit  reported  by  Crown 
Mines  is  not  up  to  the  average  of  the  combined  results 
achieved  when  the  four  producing  mines  included  in  the 
amalgamation  were  working  separately.  On  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  returns  for  the  last  three  months 
of  their  career  as  independent  concerns,  the  Crown  Reef, 
Crown  Deep,  Langlaagte  Deep,  and  Robinson  Central 
Deep  were  together  earning  some  £1,432,000  per  annum, 
or,  say,  £119,300  per  month.  Compared  with  this 
average ,  rate  the  first  return  of  the  combine  shows  a 
falling-cff  in  profit  of  nearly  £10,000. 


In  view  of  the  talk  that  has  been  indulged  in  in 
market  circles  and  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
published  in  some  papers,  the  question  of  what  Crown 
Mines’  dividends  are  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future  and 
ultimately  is  an  interesting  one.  The  official  forecast 
when  the  amalgamation  was  proposed  was  of  distribu¬ 
tions  of  130  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  new  10s.  shares. 
It  has  been  predicted  in  some  quarters  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  a  year  or  so  this  rat©  will  b©  improved  upon, 
and  evidently  the  market  acted  upon  this  idea  when  it 
priced  Crown  Mines  at  nearly  £10  apiece.  On  the  basis 
of  annual  distributions  of  130  per  cent. — the  amount 
officially  foreshadowed— the  yield  on  the  shares  at  the 
current  price  of  £9  works  out  at  just  over  7  per 
cent.  Were  there  the  prospect  of  an  increase  on  the 
rate  mentioned  the  shares  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  fairly  valued  at  the  current  price,  seeing  that  the  life 
of  the  concern  is  likely  to  be  so  long— it  is  estimated  at 
fifty  years,  irrespective  of  the  southern  claims — that  the 
question  of  amortisation  hardly  arises.  But  is  there  any 
good  ground  for  the  expectation  of  increased  dividends? 
In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  official 
estimate  is  that  when  working  on  the  full  scale  projected 
—Kin  about  three  years’  time — a  net  profit  of 
about  £1,267,000  will  be  realised  after  deduct¬ 
ing  profits  tax  and  making  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  current  capital  expenditure.  This  sum 
would  be  equivalent  .to  136  per  cent,  upon  the 
total  issued  capital  of  the  Crown  Mines.  It  looks,  there¬ 
fore,  as  though  those  who  are  predicting  bigger  divi¬ 
dends  on  Crown  Mines  are  disregarding  the  policy 
officially  foreshadowed:  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  it 
will  not  be  the  first  time  that  something  of  the  kind  has 
happened.  It  may  he  remembered  that  some  foui 
months  ago  there  were  market  men  who  foreshadowed 
an  increased  dividend  on  East  Rands,  despite  the 
declared  intention  of  the  board  to  maintain  a  distribu¬ 
tion  at  a  certain  rate.  The  market  prophets  duly  learnt 
their  mistake. 
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Ivanhoe’s  Improvement. 

Stagnation  having  characterised  the  majority  of 
Westralian  shares,  the  rise  in  Ivanhoes  to  nearly.  £8, 
ex  the  dividend  of  5s.  per  share  recently  paid,  is  note¬ 
worthy.  This  movement  is  attributable  to  support 
induced  by  the  better  news  to  hand  by  cable  from  the 
mine  regarding  developments  at  the  1,970  ft.  (the 
bottom)  level.  A  few  months  ago,  when  Ivanhoes 
were  a  dull  market,  owing  to  the  lode,  where 

first  struck  in  the  lowest  level,  being  in  broken 
ground  and  showing  poor  results,  I  suggested 

that  shareholders  should  be  able  to  derive  some  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbouring  Great 
Boulder  Proprietary  had  opened  up  well  below  the 
depth  reached  by  the  Ivanhoe.  The  confidence 
expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ivanhoe  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  that  when  the  country  became  normal 
again  pay  values  would  be  found  is  now  proved  an 
intelligent  anticipation  of  events,  the  latest  cable  from 
the  mine  showing  that  ore  of  good  width  and  value 
has  been  met  with  in  cross-cutting  on  the  east  lode  at 
the.  bottom  level.  At  the  current  price  of  7J  Ivanhoes 
yield  slightly  over  15  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
dividends  of  24s.  per  share  per  annum  which  have  been 
distributed  for  several  years. 

The  returns  so  far  announced  for  the  current  year 
are  set  out  in  the  subjoined  table  : — - 


Month. 

Ore 

milled . 

Revenue. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

January  ... 
February... 
March  ...... 

April 

May  . 

Jane  ....;. 
July . 

Tons. 

19,500 

18,020 

19,310 

18,820 

19.2S0 

18,960 

19,430 

& 

42,300 
41,270 
■  43,760 
41,890 
42,830 
.40.865 
.  41,700 

Per  ton. 
43/6 
45/9 
46/3 
44/6 
43/10 
43/1 
42/11 

& 

20,000 

18.900 
21,400 
20,600 

20.900 

19  400 
20.300 

Per  ton. 
20/6 
20/11 
22/1 
21/9 
21/8 
20/6 
20/10 

& 

22,860 

22,370 

52,350 

21,300 

21,430 

21,455 

21,400 

Per  ton. 
22/11 
21/10 
*  23/2 

22/9 

22/2 

22/7 

22/1 

Expenses  include  outlay  on  plant  as  well  as  on  develop¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  earnings 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  outlined  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  the  company  is  still  making  enough  to 
allow  of  the  maintenance  of  annual  dividends 
of  24s.  per  £5  share.  The  Ivanhoe  is  admir¬ 
ably  managed,  and  be. s'. dies  being  in  a  satisfactory 
position  as  regards  ore  reserves  the  company  is  strong 
financially.  The  present  price  ruling  for  the  shares  is 
well  above  the  level  at  which  they  were  once  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  to  readers  of  Truth,  but  even 
now  those  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  mining  share 
which  gives  a  substantial  yield  will  not  find  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  discover  a  better  selection. 

Industrials  —  Bank  Amalgamation  Ratified  —  Buenos 
Ayres  Gas  Merger— Guinness  and  Guest,  Keen 
Results — The  Newnes  Relapse. 

Two  amalgamations  of  importance  to  the  Miscellane¬ 
ous  market  have  just  been  carried  through.  The  first 
is  the  union  of  the  London  and  County  with  the  West¬ 
minster  Bank,  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  as  already 
made  known,  being  formally  adopted  by  the  shareholders 
of  both  institutions  at  special  meetings  held  last  week. 
The  second  concerns  the  three  English  gas  companies 
in  Buenos  Ayres — viz.,  the  Buenos  Ayres  New  Gas  Com: 
pany,  the  River  Plate  Gas  Company,  and  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Company.  An  amal¬ 
gamation  of  these  undertakings  has  been  in  the  air  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  matter  has  now  crystallised 
into  the  drawing  up  of  an  ad  referendum  agreement. 
The  combined  concern  will  have  a  paid  up  capital  of 
nearly  three  millions. 

At  last  a  check  seems  to  have  been  administered  to 
that  wonderfully  successful  brewery  undertaking,  Arthur 
W.  Guinness  and  Co.  The  final  dividend  and  bonus 
makes  14  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and,  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  the  capital  has  been  recently  doubled  by  the 
capitalisation  of  the  reserve,  the  distribution  is  1  per 
cent,  more  than  for  1907-8.  But,  whereas  the  extra 
dividend  takes  £25,000,  the  sum  allocated  to  reserve 
for  capital  expenditure  and  contingencies  is  £250,000, 
or  £100,000  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period,  while 


the  carry-forward  of  £58,900  is  a  few  thousands  less. 
The  announcement  was  followed  by  a  fall  of  thirty 
points  to  390  in  Guinness  stock.  William  McEwan  and 
Co.,  the  Edinburgh  brewers,  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
suffered  a  drop  in  profit  from  £69,800  to  £61,800,  in¬ 
volving  a  reduction  in  the  dividend  from  10  per  cent, 
to  7g  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  Mitchells  and  Butlers 
the  dividend  has  been  reduced  from  18  to  15  per  cent. ; 
but  this  was  not  due  to  any  diminution  in  the  revenue 
of  this  Birmingham  enterprise,  the  gross  profits  at 
£222,200  being,  in  fact,  £2,000  up.  Having  regard  to 
Budget  proposals,  adverse  trade  conditions,  and  the 
determination  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  provide  for  the 
necessary  extinction  of  debentures,  the  board  decided  to 
pay  away  less  in  dividend  and  strengthen  its  resources. 
Accordingly,  £60,000  is  placed  to  reserve,  or  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  a  year  ago. 

Guest,  Keen,  and  Nettlefold’s  report  reflects  the  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  the  profits  being 
£83,000  lower  at  a  total  of  £371,700.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  this  must  be  accounted  a  very  creditable  show¬ 
ing,  and  the  position  of  the  company  is  such  that  the 
board  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  dividend, 
which,  including  loans,  is  again  15  per  cent.  After  the 
rally  shown  during  1907-8  the  results  achieved  by  George 
Newnes,  Limited,  in  their  report  to.  June  30  are  very 
disappointing.  Profits  are  down  £11,800  to  £30,400, 
and  though  2^  per  cent,  was  paid  by  way  of  interim 
dividend,  the  board  is  unable  to  make  any  further  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  report  refers  to  increased  competition, 
which  has  necessitated  special  outlay  upon  reorganising 
the  American  editions  of  the  company’s  magazines,  and 
improving  and  extending  some  of  the  English  publica¬ 
tions.  One  wonders  also  if  the  death  of  the  Limerick 
craze  has  had  anything  to  do  with  this  sharp  setback. 
According  to  the  board,  the  special  expenditure  referred 
to  has  already  had  good  results,  and,  with  this  rather 
nebulous  solatium,  the  shareholders  must  rest  content. 

*  A  1  ”  Sauce  at  the  Palace  Restaurants. 

The  man  who  calls  finance  dry  and  prosaic  should 
turn  to  the  brief  history  so  far  made  by  the  Palace 
Restaurants,  Limited.  However  this  may  be  regarded 
by  the  shareholders  it  is  comic  opera  to  the  spectator. 
Here  is  a  company  formed  to  take  over  certain 
restaurants  formerly  belonging  to  the  British  Tea  Table, 
Limited.  Before  the  transfer  can  be  effected  the 
restaurants  are  sold  instead  to  the  J.P.  Restaurants, 
Limited.  The  Palace  Restaurants,  Limited,  having  at 
the  outset  been  unable  to  proceed  -with  the  obiect  for 
which  it  was  constituted,  the  obvious  course  for  the 
board,  which  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  would  be  to  return  the  subscriptions  to  the 
shareholders,  or  at  any  rate  to  summon  a  special  meeting 
and  give  the  shareholders  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  should  be  done  in  the  circumstances.  But-  that 
just  proves  again  what  a  very  ordinary  person  the  man 
in  the  street  is.  The  other  day  the  directors  of  the 
Palace  Restaurants  issued  their  .statutory  report.  It 
showed  that  of  cash  subscribed  to  a  total  of  £20,000, 
all  that  remained  in  hand  was  £3,800.  A  sum  of 
£3,200  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  First 
Mortgage  debentures  in  the  British  Tea  Table  (1897), 
Limited,  £4,500  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  dairies  at 
Worthing,  and  no  less  than  £7,500  in  underwriting 
charges  representing  5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital 
of  £150,000.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  queer 
side  of  company  finance  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
done  by  promoters  and  directors  nowadays,  but  not  for 
some  time  have  I  struck  a  more  ludicrous  fiasco  than 
this  Palace  Restaurants  affair.  The  shareholders  were 
offered  prime  English  beef  on  the  bill  of  fare;  having 
ordered  and  paid  for  it  they  are  coolly  told  that  beef 
is  off ;  but  their  money  is  retained  and  they  are  asked  - 
to  be  content  with  half  a  glass  of  milk.  If  I  were 
treated  like  this,  whether  in  a  Palace  or  a  Prison 
restaurant,  I  should  feel  like  taking  my  coat  off  to 
somebody.  If  the  shareholders  of  the  Palace 
Restaurants  feel  the  same  way — and  the  weather  just 
now  is  a  little  trying — the  sooner  they  take  their  coats 
off  the  ’  better. 
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New  Issue. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  for  39,947  shares  of  £1  each 
in  the  Par/i  Rubber  and  Produce  Estates,  Limited. 
With  a  capital  of  £100,000  (45,000  shares  being  reserved 
for  future  issue,  and  15,053  allotted  as  fully  paid  to  the 
vendors  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  purchase  price),  the 
company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  five  estates,  all 
contiguous,  with  a  total  area  of  about  15,840  acres, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  City  of  Belem 
(Para),  in  the  State  of  Para,  Brazil,  accessible  by  rail¬ 
way — there  being  a  railway  station  on  the  .  pro- 
perty: — and  by  the  river  Tana,  navigable  by  large 
tugs  and  sailing  barges.  A  considerable  area  has 
been  cleared  and  planted  with  sugar-cane,  rice, 
maize,  etc. ;  there  are  two  sawmills,  in  connection 
with  which  profitable  contracts  exist  with  surrounding 
owners  of  property  for  the  sawing  of  timber ;  and  there 
is  a  large  distillery  capable  of  turning  out  150  gallons  of 
spirit  per  day,  From  these  sources  the  annual  net  pro¬ 
fits  for  the  last  few  years  have  averaged  £5,000.  There 
are  also  2,500  fully  grown  rubber  trees,  already  pro¬ 
ducing  15,000  lbs.  of  rubber  per  annum ;  and  one  of  the 
estates  is  estimated  to  contain  a  further  25,000  fully 
grown  rubber  trees,  the  tapping  of  which  will  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The  planting  of  other 
portions  of  the  estates  will  also  be  undertaken.  The 
list  closes  on  or  before  Thursday  for  town,  and  Friday 
for  the  country. 

The  Crooked  Brigade. 

Within  the  past  week  or  two  the  brigade  of  blind- 
pool  merchants,  share-pushers,  and  bucket-shop  keepers 
have  been  particularly  active.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  they  consider  the  holiday  season  particularly 
favourable  for  increasing  their  clientele ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  distributed  their  circulars  broadcast. 
Many  of  them  make  most  amusing  reading.  One  art¬ 
less  gentleman,  H.  T.  Stanley,  of  Little  Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  calmly  remarks  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  sums  of  £25  and  multiples  thereof. 
So  am  I.  But  unlike  this  Stanley,  I  should  not  suggest 
that  owing  to  my  being  in  a  position  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  the  course  of  the  market  I  could 
afford  to  pay  8  per  cent,  per  month,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  those  who  sent  me  their  cash. 
Stanley  tells  those  who  wish  to  invest  with  him  to 
hurry  up  with  the  cash,  as  he  can  only  re  eive  a  limited 
amount.  A  much  more  likely  reason  for  the  hurry  is 
the  possibility  that  when  he  has  received  a  sufficient 
number  of  £25  and  multiples  thereof  he  will  suddenly 
awaken  to  the  desirability  of  once  again  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  proverb  about  fools  and  their  money  by 
disappearing. 

In  a  different  line  of  business  are  Messrs.  John  Talbot 
and  Co.,  of  101,  Leadenhall-street,  whose  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Consols  are  a  suitable  deal  with  sums  from  £5 
and  upwards  was  dealt  with  in  these  columns  on  March 
3.  Talbot  is  now  recommending  Canadian  Pacifies  for 
a  gamble,  declaring  them  to  be  “  honestly  worth  250.” 
“  Will  you  give  us  an  order,  just  to  prove  our  earnest¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  put  you  in  the  right  stocks  for  profit¬ 
making  1  ”  asks  Talbot,  and  he  adds  that  “  we  stake  our 
reputation  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.”  This  is 
a  stake  which  would  require  some  looking  for. 

In  regard  to  these  cover-snatching  operations,  the 
experiences  of  a  lady  who  received  one  of  tin?  circulars 
of  the  Equitable  Exchange,  of  Wormwood-street,  may 
prove  instructive.  £5  was  sent  to  the  Equitable 
Exchange  for  a  deal  on  Southern  Pacifies.  The  stock 
rose  from  129§  to  132Jj,  and  the  Equitable  could  have 
closed  with  a  profit.  They  telegraphed  their  client 
advising  further  investment,  and  another  £5  was  sent. 
The  stock  fell,  and  the  lady  was  informed  that  her 
money  was  lost.  It  was  a  simple  “  deal  ” — no  accounts 
of  any  kind  were  sent  her — a  truly  “  Equitable  ”  trans¬ 
action/ 

Amongst  the  sib  are-pushers,  a  firm  named  Frederick 
C.'  Glenister  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Finsbury  Pavement 
House,  E.C.,  are  actively  pushing  shares  of  “The  Lucky 
Boys  Gold  Mines,”  which,  according  to  their  statement, 
is  a  Canadian  mine  which  is  “  situated  in  a  district 


which  from  all  accounts  compares  favourably  with  the 
Rand.”  Why  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
Canadian  Rand  should  be  confined  to  Messrs.  Glenister 
and  Co.  is,  however,  not  explained;  and  as  Messrs. 
Glenister  offer  the  Lucky  Boys  shares  at  3s.  6cL,  a  lot 
of  people  must  obviously  be  as  ignorant  as  myself  of 
its  whereabouts.  Amongst  others  to  whom  Messrs. 
Glenister  have  offered  their  shares  is  a  school¬ 
boy  of  fifteen,  who  is  .informed  that  he  can  make  no 
mistake  in  “  venturing  on  a  small  parcel  of  the  shares.” 
His  parents,  however,  think  otherwise,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  at  their  attitude.  By  the  way,  can  it  be 
that  the  title  of  “  Lucky  Boys  Gold  Mines  ”  has  been 
expressly  devised  to  attract  the  speculative  youth  of 
fifteen  or  thereabouts  1 

A  new  concern,  under  the  title  of  “  The  British  and 
Colonial  Trading  Syndicate,  Limited,”  1,  Broad  Street 
Place,  has  issued  a  lengthy  circular  inviting  attention 
to  the  rubber  share  market,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  sums  of  money  for  investment  in  a  proposed 
rubber  trust,  the  amount  to  be  distributed  in  various 
shares  at  the  discretion  of  the  B.  and  C.  Syndicate. 
As  the  secretary  of  this  concern  is  one  E.  M.  Jaques, 
whose  name  appears  in  Truth  Cautionary  List,  I  should 
not  care  to  recommend  him  as  an  expert  in  anything 
but  the  art  of  running  a  bucket-shop.  In  that  class  of 
business  he  has  had  an  extensive  experience.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  firms  of  Cassell  and  Langton 
and  W.  Longman,  as  well  as  having  operated  in  his  own 
name.  Not  very  long  ago  he  obtained  a  position  in  a 
reputable  business  firm,  and  when  his  predilections  for 
bucket-shop  business  were  discovered  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed,  he  brought  several  frivolous  actions  against  his 
late  employers,  all  of  which  were  dismissed.  It  would 
take  a'  lot  of  rubber  to  erase  a  record  like  this. 

M  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  lea 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  he  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  p age  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half  a- dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication ;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causi'ng  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  {the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Mines.  - 

Shanklin. — Nos.  2  and  3  are  sound  mining  holdings  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  regular  yield.  No.  1  is  more  speculative,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  recommend  an  immediate  sale.  Analc. — Having 
sold  before  the  shares  were  quoted  “  xd  ”  you  must  pass  on  the 
dividend  to  the  buyer.  Haf— The  position  is  apparently  not 
strong,  and  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  the  shares.  Doubtful. — 
Dividends  are  not  likely  to  he  commenced  on  these  for  about  a 
couple  of  years,  but  the  shares  appear  a  hopeful  lock-up  specula¬ 
tion.  Carteret. — A  purchase  would  be  an  absolute  speculation. 
See  article  in  another  column.  Old  Subscriber,  Cumberland.— 
The  shares  touched  30s.  4£d.  on  the  day  the  option  expired,  and 
according  to  your  statement  of  the  case  you  are  entitled  to  much 
more  than  the  firm  sent  you,.  Outside  brokers,  however,  are 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  your  only  remedy  is  to  sue  them. 
This  should  he  a  warning  to  you  to  deal  only  through  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of  that 
institution.  Doddles  —  They  are  quite  distinct  concerns.  Gold 
Coast  United  are  nominally  aJbout  Is.  Confident. — I  have  noted 
the  contents  of  your  letter. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Kaylie. — 1  and  2.  I  cannot  recommend  them  or  any  outside 
firms.  4.  No.  See  numerous  recent  articles  upon  the  company, 
and  kindred  undertakings.  5.  About  ten  years.  The  Imp.— 

1.  I  do  not  Tegard  them  as  attractive  investments.  2  and  3.  None 
of  them  appears  particularly  cheap  at  the  moment,  and  ail  are 
speculative.  4  and  5.  You  could  get  5f  per  cent,  upon  Venezue  a 
Diplomatic  Debt.  Speculative,  of  course,  but  I  would  class  the 
bonds  before  either  of  the  two  you  name.  6.  I  do  not  care  much 
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foT  either,  biifc'liesit ate  to  advise  you  to  sell  ait  the  present  reduced 
prices.  Medico.-Ni'a&^i  2.  There  is  not  enough  to  go  upon  at 
present  for  a  definite  opinion  about  either  concern..  Time  must 
be  given  both  companies  to  show  whether  they  can  justify  their 
prospectus  promises.  3.  A  very  fair  holding  for  dividends.  4. 
•Distinctly  speculative;  and  if  you  see  a  fair  profit  secure  it.  Earn 
Earn.—  No.  1  is  aismall  institution,  but  it  dates  back  to  1844,  and 
for  many;  years  has  paid  a  steady  dividend  of. 4  per  cent.  The 
shares  should  be  a  fair  investment.  No.  2  is  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  I  do  not  care  to  recommend.  As  a  lock-up,  No.  3 

might  turn  out  all  right.  4.  See  article  in  issue  of  28th  ultimo. 

Price  now  about  17|.  5.  Very  speculative.  Price  about  £1.  6. 

A  fair;  speculative  lock-up,  now  quoted  10s.  6d,  7,  8,  and  9.  I 
am  not  particularly  attracted  by  any  of  these.  Please  read  Rule 

2.  Snooks. — 1.  'No.  2,  4,  and  5.  They  are  not  in  my  opinion 

attractive.  3.  The  guarantee  expires  in  1916,  hence  the  low 

price.  6.  Roodepoort  United  •  and  Knight  Central  should  suit 
you.  Of  the  shares  in  your  list  I  prefer  Wit  Deep  and  I  van  hoes  as 
holdings  .for  dividends.  The  others  you  name  are  rather  more 
speculative.  Selna.— It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  list.  No.  5  is  a 
little  doubtful  and  might  be  dropped.  The  other  fixed  interest 
stocks  are  adequately  secured.  The  rest  of  your  stocks  are,  of 
course,  liable  to  more  fluctuation,  as  dividends  are  “open.”  I 
should  prefer  B.A.  Westerns  to  No,  3.  As  regards  2,  the  position 
in  the  immediate  future  is  uncertain,  and  you  might  delay  a  pur¬ 
chase.  Egyptian  Delta  Railways  Preference  or  Agricultural  Bank 
of  Egypt  Ordinary  strike  me  as  possessing  better  prospects,  and 
by  choosing  them  you  would  be  spreading  the  capital  more  widely. 
Truth. — The  stock  is  a  solid  investment,  and  the  yield  good.  The 

, chief  objection  is  its  “heavy”  character,  But  you  might  put 
a  small  proportion  of  your  capital  into  the  stock  without  undue 
risk.  Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railways  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Preference  (recommended  last  week)  ;  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  and  Ottoman  Rail¬ 
way  (Smyrna  to  Aidin)  Five  per  Cent.  Second  Debentures  would 
be  other  suitable  selections.  Lemon. — D.  and  F.  might  be  bought, 
not  the  others.  You  might  choose  instead  Mortgage  Company  of 
Egypt  Five  per  Gent.  Preferred,  Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railways 
Five  and  .a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference,  Argentine 
•Five  per  Cent,  bonds,  1909,  and  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  This  combination 
should  give  you  4^  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  without  much  risk. 

•  Eiches. — It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  adopt  suggestion  8,  choos¬ 
ing  for  your  purpose  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  for  the  odd  £50  Mort- 
jgage  Company  of  Egypt  £10  Preferred.  Nile. — 1.  Egyptian  In¬ 
vestment  and  Agency.  2.  Mortgage  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent. 
Preferred.  Hoivdah.—l  and  2.  Not  without  some  risk;  but  by 
spreading  the  capital  over  some  of  the  securities  recommended  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  Truth  of  July  21,  headed  “Stocks 
for  Women,’.:  you  could  about  get  4£  per  cent,  with  little  risk.  2, 

3,  and  4.  The  publication  is  run  by  an  outside  broking  con¬ 
cern,  which  I  have  severely .  criticised  on  many  occasions. 
Corncchon-Vert. — -1.  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent. 
Preferred  shares.  2  and  3.  .Not  at  present  prices.  Major  Jinks. 
— I  do  not  care  for  any  in  your  list.  Better  stick  to  the  selections 
made  in  the  article  to  which  you  refer.  Egyptian  Delta  Light 
Railways  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
is  another  promising  investment.  See  article  last  week.  Bas¬ 
tille.  1.  The  company  is  not  known  on  this  side.  2.  A  speculative 
bond.  Better  secure  your  profit.  Verax. — I  do  not  care  for 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  5,  and  know  nothing  of  -  the  others.  If  you  will 
take  <my  advice,  as  already  given  in  several  recent  articles,  you 
will  leave  the  firm  alone.  Whether  you  buy  English  or  any  other 
stocks,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  selections  should  have  a  free 
market,  and  that  information  about  them  and  the  price  you  are 
asked  to  pay  can  be  checked  from  independent  sources.  Orlando. 
—1.  The  Board  is  a  good  one,  but  from  the  outset  of  the  com¬ 
pany  I  have  held  the  view  that  it  was  facing  too  severe  competi¬ 
tion  to  gain  much  of  a  foothold.  So  far,  results  have  not  been 
encouraging.  2.  No.  The  last  report  was  a  very  poor  one.  3.  I 
have  hoard  the  rumour  to  which  you  refer,  but  do  not  Tegard  it 
seriously  at  present.  Keep  Central  Argentines.  The  other  two 
are  sound  enough,  but  the  big  increase  in  capital  makes  the  imme¬ 
diate  outlook  uncertain,  more  especially  for  the  Pacific.  You 
might,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  exchange  into  Egyptian  Delta 
Light  Railways  Preference  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt 
Ordinary.  Both  dealt  with  last  week. 

Miscellaneous. 

Jinkee. — <1.  The  majority,  as.  you  state,  pay  dividends  less 
tax.  Where  dividends  .  are  paid  free  of  tax,  the  share¬ 
holder  may  regard  ■  the  amount  of  tax  which  he  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  as  a  bonus  supplementing 
the  dividend.  2.  I  do  not  recommend  purchases  at  present  prices. 
3.  I  know  of  no  way  unless  the.  secretary  of  the:  company  in  which 
you  were  interested  would  furnish  the  information.  E.  M., 
Colchester. — The  bank  has  probably  acted  in  accordance  with 
formal  instructions  sent  to  it  by  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities. 
It  has  been  officially  laid  down  that  while  in  the  case  of  home 
investments  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  according  to  the  period  in 
respect  of  which  -the  dividend  was  earned,  the  practice  in  the  case 
of  income  derived  from  investments  outside  the  United  Kingdom 
is  to  deduct  the  full  Is.  2d.  from  anv  dividend  or  coupon  paid 
subsequent  to  April  5.  P.  E.f  Wareham. — -Cut  your  loss, 
J.  P.  D.  L.— A  business  of  the  kind,  properly  conducted,  is  of  a 
peculiarly  sound  character.  The  company  wall  lend  on  first  mort¬ 
gage  only;  it  requires  wide  margins,  and  the  individual  advances 
will  be  small.  The  board. is  in.itself  a  guarantee  that  the  company 
will  be  properly  conducted.  Of  course,  profits  are  liable  to  fluctua¬ 
tion,  but  the  margin  of  capital  (at  present  £1,000,000)  behind  the 
preferred  should  be  ample  to  protect  shareholders  in  that  class. 
Major  Partick:—  -Sorry,  but  it  is  against  my  rules.  If  you  can¬ 


not  get  an  introduction  to‘a  firm,  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  list  of  members  acting  as  -brokers.  Scent.— They 
are  a  high-class  investment,  which  should  be  held.  Banks  gene¬ 
rally  have  been  suffering  from  reduced  profits  owing  to  slack  trade 
and  low  lending  rates.  But  this  is  a  periodically  recurring  phase 
which  need  not  concern  shareholders,  the  more  especially  those 
who  have  not  had  their  dividends  reduced.  Leumas. — You  might 
hold  what  you  have,  but  do  not  buy  more.  Louth. — A  very 
speculative  venture.  Better  sell.  Timid. — 1.  A  sound  concern. 
There  are  two  classes  of  shares.  If  you  refer  to  the  Six  per  Cent. 
“  A  ”  shares,  they  are  quoted  at  5g.  There  is  no  need  to  disturb 
the  investment.  2.  Also  excellent.  The  high  character  of  the 
concern  is  a  guarantee  that  the  drawings  are  properly  con 
ducted.  Veritas. — At  present  price  you  might  keep  Aerated 
Breads.  An  exchange  from  the  others  into  Egyptian  Delta  Light 
Railways  Preference  might  have  good  results.  Anxious,  Taun¬ 
ton. — Sell  if  you  can,  but  I  have  heard  of  no  price  lately.  Lid. — 
Too  risky  for  you.  I  would  suggest  Egyptian  Delta  Light  Rail¬ 
ways  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares. 
See  article  last  week.  Yentoi. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
There  will  be  a  crash  one  day  in  skating  rink  finance.  E.  J .  M. — 
1.  The  concern  is  being  wound  up,  and  I  am  afraid  your  chances 
of  getting  anything  from  the  wreck  are  very  small.  2.  The  cor¬ 
poration  was  a  swindle,  and  has  since  been  ooinpulsorily  wound 
up.  You  paid  much  too  high  for  the  bond.  Better  get  rid  of  it. 
Messrs.  N.  Keizer  and  Co.,  29,  Threadneedle-street,  would  under¬ 
take  the  transaction. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 

- — 

THE  MADRAS  EQUITABLE. 

HE  Madras  Equitable  Assurance  Society  is  in  a 
condition  which  by  no  means  satisfies  some  of  tha 
policy-holders.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with;  the  first  is  of  a  somewhat  personal 
character,  and  the  second  is  the  insurance  side  of  the 
question.  Both  points  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
interests  of  policy-holders,  and  it  is  well  to  indicate 
the  best  course  to  adopt.  The  society  and  its  directors 
were  very  closely  connected  with  the  firm  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Co.,  whose  failure  will  be  well  remembered,  and 
as  a  result  of  which  the  society  incurred  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.  were,  secretaries  and 
treasurers  of  the  society,  and  in  this  capacity  they 
caused  the  society  a  substantial  loss  of  capital  and 
interest.  It  appears  - that  some  of  the  policies  of  the 
society  have  been  assigned  to  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  and 
the  society  is  endeavouring  to  set  off  the  claims  under 
these  policies  against  the  debt  'of  the  firm  to  the  society, 
a  procedure  which  I  am  afraid  is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
successful.  Sir  George  Arbuthnot  was  at  one  time 
chairman  of  the  society,  and  the  directors  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  him  in  various  'ways.  He  him¬ 
self  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment 
for  fraud,  and  the  board  of  directors  that  have  existed 
since  and  the  board  at  present  in  control  lack  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  large  and  influential  body  of  policy-holders. 

The  directors  of  a  life  office  are,  however,  in  a  very 
strong  position  :  concerted  action  by  the  policy-holders 
in  opposition  to  the  board  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
arrange,  as  policy-holders  cannot  obtain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  fellow-members.  At  meetings  of  the 
society  at  which  questions  of  importance  have  to  be 
settled,  the  directors  have  asked  for,  and  have  obtained, 
the  proxies  of  policy-holders,  and  have  been  able  to 
carry  almost  any  resolutions  they  wished.  It  is  com¬ 
plained  that  the  serious  loss  incurred  through  the 
failure  of  Arbuthnot  and  Co.  was  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  directors  failing  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
society  in  an  adequate  fashion.  No  attempt  of  any  sort 
or  kind  seems  to  have  been  made  to  hold  any  of  the 
directors  financially  responsible  for  the  losses  incurred 
in  this  way.  There  still  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  close 
connection  between  the  directors  and  officials  of  the 
society  and  the  people  who  had  control  during  the 
Arbuthnot  regime.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  home  to  directors  personal  responsibility  for 
losses  by  fraud  which  occurred  during  the  time  they 
were  on  the  board.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  prospect  of  succeed¬ 
ing,  if  legal  action  were  taken,  in  making  the  directors 
acting  at  the  time  financially  responsible  for  the  losses 
incurred.  Various  reports  and  publications  of  the 
society,  which  I  have  before  me,  certainly  suggest  that 
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it  would  be  fitting  for  the  present  directors  and  officials' 
to  encourage  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
policy-holders  to  consider  with  the  board  what  steps 
it  would  be  best  to  take  in  the  interests  of  the  assured 
members  as  a  whole.  I  should  think  also  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  there  to  be  some  considerable  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Another  thing  that  seems  clear  is  that  the  policy- 
holders  are  not  acting  in  their  own  best  interests  by 
giving  proxies  to  the  existing  directors  and  officials. 
For  the  many  people  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  themselves  the  best  course  is  to  communicate  with 
and  to  give  proxies  to  Messrs.  Short  and  Bewes, 
solicitors,  Madras.  I  have  not  the  authority  of  these 
gentlemen  to  mention  their  names,  but  I  am  confident 
that  this  firm  would  give  policy-holders  the  advice  which 
is  best. 

I  have  some  hopes  that  the  present  directors  and 
officials  will  recognise  that  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  policy-holders,  and  will 
welcome  some  change  in  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  assured  members  to 
consult  with  the  board  as  to  what  had  better  be  done. 

Five  possible  courses  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Price  Hardy,  consulting  actuary  of  the  society.  The 
first  is  to  continue  the  society  as  it  was,  making  little 
or  no  effort  to  secure  new  members,  but  accepting  such 
new  assurances  as  might  be  offered.  The  second  is  to 
make  energetic  efforts  to  obtain  new  business  and 
generally  adopt  the  lines  of  business-like  assurance  com¬ 
panies.  The  third  course  is  to  admit  no  new  members, 
to  carry  on  the  society  as  a  sealed  series,  and  work  out 
the  contract  to  the  last  survivor.  This  third  course 
is  the  one  that  has  'been  decided  upon,  and  I  shall  have 
some  comments  to  make  upon  it  directly.  The  fourth 
alternative  is  to  wind  up  fhel  society  and  distribute  the 
assets  among  the  policy-holders  and  creditors,  while 
the  last  suggestion  is  to  transfer  the  whole  business  to 
some  approved  assurance  company. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  better  to  refuse  to  admit  any  new 
members.  It  also  appears  to  me  that  there  are  insuper¬ 
able  objections  to  winding-up  the  society  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  assets  among  the  policy-holders.  This  course 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  many  assured  members  who 
would  find  themselves  unable  to  effect  assurance  with  any 
other  company,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  one  moment.  There  remains  the  course  that 
has  been  adopted,  of  carrying  on  the  society  as  a  sealed 
series,  and  that  of  being  taken  over  by  a  first-class 
company.  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy  strongly  advised  that  in 
the  best  and  permanent  interests  of  the  policy-holders 
the  whole  concern  should  be  transferred,  to  a  good  life 
office,  and  that  the  risks  of  continuing  the  business  either 
as  an  open  or  a  closed  series  should  not  be  accepted. 
Beyond  all  question  Mr.  Hardy  was  right.  To  carry  on 
the  business  as  a  closed  series  is  to  make  the  present 
policies  of  the  society  of  little  or  no  marketable  value, 
and  as  the  number  of  policy-holders  gets  small  by  de¬ 
grees  and  beautifully  less  to  make  the  continuance  of 
this  arrangement  a  practical  impossibility.  The  in¬ 
evitable  effect  of  any  such  attempt  is  that  sooner  or 
later  the  business  has  to  be  transferred  to  some  com¬ 
pany  or  other.  The  longer  tho  transfer  is  delayed 
the  worse  the  terms  obtainable  are  likely  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
further  attempt  should  be  made  to  persuade  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  transfer  their  business  as  soon  as  possible  to 
some  first-class  assurance  company.  This  suggestion 
fell  to  the  ground,  because  it  did  not  receive  adequate 
support  from  the  members,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  a  life  office  may  take  the  business  over,  that  almost 
all  the  policy-holders  should  agree  to  the  scheme.  I  see 
no  effective  reason  why  the  practically  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  policy-holders  should  not  be  obtained.  I 
think  the  proposal  for  transfer  was  defeated  on  a  former 
occasion  largely  because  it  was  advocated  by  the  direc¬ 
tors,  in  whom  many  members  had  no  confidence,  feel¬ 


ing,  among  other  things,  that  the  defalcations  which  had 
been  allowed  in  the  past  ought  not  to  be  hushed  up. 
I  should  hope  that  better  counsels  might  prevail  in  the 
future.  .  Presumably,  the  directors  would  still  be 
willing  to  transfer  the  business.  In  this  course  they 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  policy-holders,  but,  from 
every  point  of  view,  that  of  the  directors  included,  it 
would  appear  proper  that  the  directors  should  not  ask 
for  the  proxies  of  members,  but  that  the  members 
should  co-operate  among  themselves,  and  get  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  policy-holders  appointed  who  would  co-operate 
with  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  society  to  some  good  life  office.  In  doing 
*  this,  by  far  the  best  thing  for  the  directors  and  the 
policy-holders  to  do  would  be  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Hardy,  and  follow  it  absolutely  and  completely. 

Possibly  it  might  be  well  for  the  Committee  of  Policy- 
holders  to  seek  legal  advice  as  to  whether  the  directors 
of  the  society  for  the  year  1905  are  liable  to  make  good 
to  the  society  the  amount  lost  by  the  misappropriations 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Co.  If  legal  opinion  clearly  holds 
the  directors  responsible,  something  might  be  obtained 
■which  would  benefit  the  policy-holders.  The  circum¬ 
stances  certainly  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  absolute 
domination  of  the  society  by  the  present  board  and 
officials,  and  the  first  practical  thing  for  the  members 
t,o  do  is  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
Short  and  Bewes,  of  Madras,  as  above  suggested. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[ Inquiries  on  the.  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Donegal. — Your  friend  should  take  paid:up  policy  and  the 
new  policy  in  the  University.  For  your  own  policy  I  should 
advise  Scottish  Amicable  or  Scottish  Provident.  Carltonian. 
Australian  Mutual  Provident.  The  extra  charge  is  small. 
Geo.  Thomas. — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you.  I  doubt  if  you 
will  get  anything.  IF.  E.  B. — T'he  company,  is  'bound  to  deduct 
tho  tax,  and  you  probably  cannot  got  the  Inland  Revenue  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Bcp po. — Tako  in  cash  whatever  amount 
you  can  get.  and  be  thankful  if  you  receive  anything.  Bians- 
' field. — I  will  reply  next  week. 


For  Insurance  Announcements,  see  pages  360,  369,  370,  and 
jr.  of  cover. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 


Molassine  Company,  Ltd. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  tha 
Molassine  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  offices 
of  the  company,  East  Greenwich,  S.E.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Owston, 
jun.,  presiding. 

Tho  Chairman  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fred 
Livingstone  (chairman  and  managing  director)  through  illness. 
Referring  to  the  figures  in  the  accounts,  he  said  :  Turn  nig  to  the 
credit  side,  you  will  see  an  expenditure  of  £53,340  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  company’s  present  premises,  the  adaptation  of  the 
■works  to  the  company’s  requirements  and  the  erection  of  offices, 
plant,  machinery,  boilers  and  storage  tanks  for  molasses  with  a 
holding  capacity  of  8,000  tons.  The  works  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  and  the  total  additional  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  £10,009.  The  .plant  is  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  labour- 
savin0-  description.  IVe  generato  our  own  electric  power  for  the 
driving  of  the  machinery,  working  the  conveyor  and  pumping  the 
molasses  direct  from  the  barges  into  the  storage  tanks  and  the 
water  from  our  own  artesian  well  to  the  works  and  the  offices, 
and  also  for  lighting  the  works  and  the  offices  throughout. 
And,  what  is  most  important,  we  have,  in  addition,  ample  room 
for  future  extensions  as  the  same  may  become  desirable  or  the 
business  of  the  company  demand ;  also  large  warehouse  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  storage  of  the  company’s  products.  The  new 
offices  are  ample  for  any  increase  in  the  staff,  and  living  accom¬ 
modation  has  been  provided  for  such  employees  as  are  required 
to  reside  upon  the  premises.  Your  directors  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  this  expenditure  will  effect  a  considerable  saving 
over  the  rents  hitherto  paid  for  offices,  the  storage  of  molasses 
and  other  expenditure.  The  business  of  the  company  during  the 
past  year  shows  a  reduced  net  profit,  but  it  must  be  remembeie 
that  the  previous  accounts  were  for  14  months,  the  cxti a  wo 
months  being  February  and  March,  both  of  which  are  profitable 
trading  months  for  your  company,  and  this  in  a  measure  accounts 
for  the  difference.  There  was  also  an  increase  m  the  cost  or 
production  and  a  somewhat  reduced  output,  caused  bir 
exceptionally  open  winter,  which  enabled  the  farmers  )  P 
their  stock  in  the  fields  and  to  dispense  to  a  con  side  rabU  ex  tent 
with  manufactured  foods.  Your  directors  are,  ow  -  ‘ 

to.  say  that  the  decrease  in  output  has  now  ceased,  an  mcreaso 
has  taken  its  place,  and  the  cost  of  ^reduction  /These 

{acts,  with  other  savings  in  the  works,  should  gne  inaeas 
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profit  for  the  current  year.  Yon  will  observe  in  the  balance-sheet 
an  item  of  £)521  16s.  5d.  for  the  development  of  the  dog  and 
puppy  cake  business,  which  is  at  present  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
promises  rapidly  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company’s 
business,  the  Molassine  deg  and  puppy  cakes  are  being  made 
known,  throughout  the  country,  and  are  meeting  with  most  en¬ 
couraging  results.  I  may  mention  that  the  sale  of  cakes  in  May 
last  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  month,  that  the  June 
sales  were  nearly  double  those  of  May,  and  that  the  July  sales 
show  a  large  increase  on  those  for  June.  This  proves  that  the 
cakes  have  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  direc- 
tors  confidently  anticipate  that  a  very  considerable  and  profit¬ 
able  trade  will  result  from  this  branch.  The  business  is  in  a 
most  healthy  condition.  We  have  no  conipetition  which  causes  us 
anxiety,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  company 
has  before  it  a  prosperous  future. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  was  declared. 


Romano’s,  Limited. 

The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholder’s  in 
Komano  s,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Romano’s 
Restaurant,  Strand,  London,  Mr.  W.  Purefoy  (the  chairman)  pre- 

The  Chairman  said.:  Gentlemen, — You  have  before  you  the 
balance-sheet,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  very 
“ctoTR<>ne-  We  have  increased  our  gross  profit  by  nearly 
Li, 5(a)  on  the  year.  We  aim  at  paying  our  shareholders  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent.,  but  at  the  same  time  v/e  also, 
aim  at  supplying  our  customers  at  prices  at  least  25  per  cent 
below  those  charged  at  other  first-class  restaurants.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  close  attention  to  business  and  buying  in  the 
best  markets.  At  the  risk  of  wearying  you  by  repeating  it  each 
year,  1  beg  to  remind  you  that  our  motto  is:  “  The  best  of  every- 
thing  is  good,  enough  for  Romano’s,  and  only  just  good  enough.” 
I  believe  all  customers  realise  this,  as  while  we  seldom  lose  old 
customers,  we  often  attract  new  ones.  We  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  choice  parcels  of  wine,  liqueur  brandies,  etc., 
that  may  come  on  the  market.  In  cigars  we  keep  a  stock  suffi¬ 
cient  tor  at  least  two  years  ahead,  and  we  have  at  present  a  fine 
stock  maturing  that  will  not  be  used  before  1911.  1  wish  to  men- 

tmn  that  throughout  the  year  we  have  been  loyally  served  by 
our  staff.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts  and  the  declaration  of  the  dividend  as  recommended 
therein— -namely,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

m.oudy  ”°'Va^er  seCon^et^  ^ie  m°ti°n,  which  was  carried  unani- 

xr16  II?t,iring  director  and  auditors  having  been  re-elected 

Mr.  Bowater  in  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to’  the 
chairman  and  directors  for  their  services  during  the  past  year 
said  he  desired  to  congratulate  the  board  and  all  concerned  in  the 
management  upon  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  year’s  work- 
1T1g- 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  accorded. 


All  Bights  reserved.] 

QUEER  STORY. 


THE  WHITE  FEATHER. 

THE  town,  an  expanse  of  black  spaces  crossed  and 
dotted  by  streaks  and  squares  of  yellow  gas  lamps, 
and  the  barracks,  marked  by  a  broken  ring  of  lights 
enclosing  the  dark  sweep  of  the  square,  lay  below  him. 

Last  post  ”  had  sounded,  the  night  wind,  chill  and 
searching,  crept  softly  down  on  him  from  the  north, 
and  still  the  boy  sat  on,  in  the  place  on  the  hill 
from  which  he  had  watched  the  sun  go  down  in  a 
flood  of  smoky,  dusky  orange  and  crimson.  He  sat 
leaning  forward,  with  his  head  propped  in  his  hands. 
His  cigarette  was  burnt  out  between  his  lips.  His 
gloves,  a  vague  white  smudge  in  the  darkness,  and  his 
whip  lay  on  the  ground  where  they  had  fallen.  This 
must  be  the  finish.  He  could  not  face  the  dormitory 
that  night,  with  the  men  coming  in  half-drunk,  laugh¬ 
ing,  quarrelling,  recounting  the  adventures  of  the  even- 
ing-  -incidents  of  the  public  bar  and  the  pavement  j  he 
knew  them  all  by  heart— always  the  same,  Rawal  Pindi, 
Joburg,  home.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  he  could 
have  held  his  own  with  any  of  them.  But  that  was 
before — before— — .  And  then  he<  must  begin  again  and 
t.eD  over  to  himself,  with  circumstance,  and  detail,  every 
incident  of  that  afternoon  at  Ali  Musjid. 

.  Over-stoutness  is  not  difficult  to  permanently  cure  when  the 
right  remedy  is  found.  Antipon  is  now  in  universal  favour. 
The  Methodist  Recorder  says  .— 1 “  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Antipon  is  the  practical  result  of  a  specialist’s  researches  and 
discoveries,  so  that  reliance  can  he  placed  upon  its  efficacy.” 
Price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  per  bottle,  of  all  chemists,  or  of  The 
Antipon  Company,  13,  Olmar-street,  London,  S.E. 


Was  it  only  twelve  months  ago?  It  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  that  nobody  knew.  It  seemed  still  more  impossible 
that  nobody  need  ever  know.  Why,  even  his  horse 
looked  at  him  as  if  he  knew.  The  bugles  called  it  to 
all  the  winds  of  Heaven.  He  had  forgotten  the  how  and 
why  of  it:  what  could  such  details  matter  now? 

Only  a  dozen  men  of  his  regiment,  the  famous  Red 
Hussars,  stationed  at  Rawal  Pindi,  had  been  told  off  to 
join  the  garrison  at  Ali  Musjid.  He  remembered  the 
fortress  rock  rising  like  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
pass  and  the  ominous  frowning  cliffs  that  overlooked  it. 
Everywhere  rocks,  rocks,  black  in  the  dawn,  white  and 
blue  at  noon,  purple  and  red  in  the  evening,  and  the 
•  valley  always  trembling  in  the  quivering  heat-haze. 
Imaginative  as  he  was,  the  whole  scene  had'  filled  him 
with  a  sense  of  foreboding  from  the  first. 

Then  one  night  a  patrol  had  come  in  with  one  man 
missing.  He  remembered  him  well  :  Corporal  Shep¬ 
herd,  of  his  own  regiment.  A  quiet,  smart  man, 
with  a  fund  of  cynical  humour.  A  soldier  who  worked 
hard  at  his  books  and  in  school,  as  well  as  on  parade, 
and  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  “going  for”  a  com¬ 
mission.  “Just  coming  along— be  here  direetly,”  some¬ 
body  bad  said.  And  the  next  morning  they  had  found 
him,  hacked  and  carved  to  death  by  the  liillmen’s  knives, 
almost  within  hail  of  the  sentries.  He  had  seen 
the  body  brought  in  on  a  stretcher.  At  least,  there 
had  been  nothing  to  see.  It  was  covered,  of  course. 
But  his  imagination  had  played  round  it.  The  thing 
that  meant  nothing  to  other  men  had  been  a  nightmare 
to  him. 

He  had  seen  the  place  where  the  man  had  been  used  to 
sit  at  table,  and  had  had  to  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to 
try  and  shut  out  the  picture  of  the  mangled  carrion  they 
had  put  away  that  morning,  with  a  heap  of  big  stones 
over  the  grave  so  that  it  might  not  he  disturbed.  He 
had  heard  somebody  say  that  the  corpse  had  been 
gnawed  by  a  jackal  when  it  was  picked  up.  And  the 
whole  thought  of  it  was  throbbing  with  life  and 
reality  for  him.  He  lived  through  every  sight  and 
sound  and  sensation  of  it.  The  swift  tropic  darkness 
sweeping  down  on  the  valley,  the  man  hastening,  step¬ 
ping  out  to  rejoin  the  patrol.  And  then  a  smear  of 
grey  or  yellow,  showing  white  against  the  ground,  as 
the  figure  crawled  towards  him,  with  the  gleam  of  the 
knife  between  its  teeth.  He  pictured  the  man  standing- 
still,  the  cold  sweat  of  terror  creeping  over  him,  the 
hand  fumbling  at  his  belt,  the  revolver  shot  that  had 
probably  gone  wide  of  his  enemy,  and  the  other 
figure  rising  from:  its  stealthy  posture  and  springing  on 
him  from  behind.  He  involuntarily  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  shoulder.  He  could  feel  it,  like  the  searing  of  a 
hot  iron,  from  neck  to  waist,  the  knife  ripping  and 
tearing  through  flesh  and  sinews. 

It  had  always  been  so,  from:  the  time  he  had  been  a 
recruit  in  the  riding  school  and  had  lain  awake  at  night 
living  through  the  hateful  incidents  of  every  day.  The 
scutter  of  the  horse®’  hoofs  as  they  galloped  on  the 
jumps,  the  Ian  flying  under  them.,  the  shouts  of  the 
roughriders,  and  the  horrible  pause  at  the  finish  before 
they  rose  at  the  fence.  The  other  fellows  didn’t  mind. 
They  waited  to  be  thrown  or  trodden  on  before  they 
thought  about  it.  They  had  no  imagination.  But  he 
was  not  made  that-  way.  And  men  of  his  regiment  had 
ridden  with  the  Light  Brigade  !  He  told  himself  that 
they  had  gone  to  their  death  without  a  tremor  of  hesita¬ 
tion  or  of  fear.  He  did  not  know,  no  one  does,  for 
those  who  have  been  there  and  do  know  never  speak 
of  it,  of  that  ghastly  moment  when  the  first  screaming 
shell-burst  goes  spattering  through  the  ranks,  when  the 
men’s  hands  slide  down  the  bit-reins,  the  lines  of  plung¬ 
ing  horses  open  files  left  and  right,  and  the  officers’ 
hearts  are  in  their  throats.  For  they  know  that  with 
one  more  shriek  of  a  shattered  hoarse,  on©  more 
empty  saddle  smeared  with  the  horrible  black  slime 
of  blood,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  will  be  a  mere 
memory,  a  gap  in  the  “  Army  List.”  He  did  not  know, 
but  any  old  soldier  could  have  told  him. 

The  next  day  the  garrison  must  send  out  a  party 
to  attack  and  destroy  a  tiny  village  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  bills.  It  bad  been  doubtful  whether  there  would 
be  any  fighting  at  all,  and  the  troops  had  gone  out 
as  to  a  picnic,  rejoicing  in  the  change  from  garrison 
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routine.  He  recalled  the  first  shot,  the  smack  of  it 
on  the  rock,  the  puff  of  dust  and  splintered 
stone  and  the  long  white  scar  it  left.  He  heard 
again  the  hurried  shouted  orders  to  extend  and 
take  cover.  One  of  the  non-coms,  had  told  him 
sharply  to  keep  his  head,  and  not  to  fire  till  he 
was  told  to.  Then  the  rocks  alive  with  figures 
in  dirty  white,  and  green  sashes !  The  momentary 
involuntary  shudder  as  some  one  said,  “  My  God,  it’s 
a  rush,”  and  an  officer’s  voice  shouting  for  the  ranks 
to  be  closed  !  The  sputter  of  a  ragged  volley,  and  then 
— at  the  moment  it  had  been  the  obvious,  the  only  thing 
to  do.  He  had  dropped  flat  down  and  lain  there  as  if 
wounded,  watching  with  absolute  fascination  the  broken 
line  of  struggling  figures,  white  and  yellow,  and  the 
flashing  play  of  knives  and  bayonets.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  it  was  all  over.  A  score  of  the  hillmen,  motion¬ 
less  or  feebly  moving,  lay  on  the  ground,  as  well  as 
a  dozen  or  so  of  his  comrades,  their  yellow  uniforms 
horribly  smeared  with  black  blood-stains,  and  he  was 
back  in  the  ranks,  looking  for  his  place  as  at  any 
ordinary  para.de.  Nobody  had  noticed.  Nobody  knew 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  “  serum.”  They  even 
talked  to  him  about  it  as  they  inarched  home,  spoke  of 
it  with  the  pleased  interest  a  young  soldier  takes  in 
each  new  experience  that  his  work  offers  him.  Their 
complete  confidence  and  utter  absence  of  any  sort  of 
suspicion  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  set  them 
absolutely  a,part  from  him.  They  were  of  a  different 
world  henceforth. 

He  had  been  white,  shaky,  and  trembling.  He  felt 
sick  and  cold,  marching  under  an  Indian  sun.  A 
corporal  with  the  South  African  ribbons  on  his  jacket 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  said  laughingly  that  he  was  not 
the  only  one  that  had  turned  up  on  first  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  hillmen. 

The  bugles  in  the  square  below  him  broke  into  the 
wailing  call  for  “  Lights  out,”  and  the  yellow  squares 
of  the  windows  went  blank  and  dark.  Next  morning  he 
would  be  arrested  and  sentenced  to  seven,  days  C.B.  for 
absence.  And  the  Colonel  would  look  at  him  in 
annoyed  surprise,  because  his  cliai'acter  and  conduct,  in 
the  words  of  the  Army  form,  had  always  been  very  good. 
Seven  days  C.B. !  His  mouth  twisted  in  a  travesty  of 
a  smile. 

He  stooped  stiffly  and  groped  on  the  ground  for  his 
whip  and  gloves.  Then  he  suddenly  straightened 
himself  and  sat  up  as  his  ear  caught  the  faint  clink 
of  spurs  on  the  roadway  below  him.  He  listened. 
Nothing  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  rising,  and  far 
off  the  noise  of  horses  moving  and  stamping  in  their 
stalls.  It  came  again.  Faint  and  distant,  yet  somehow 
curiously  near,  the  very  ghost  of  a  sound,  as  of  a 
trooper’s  spurs  going  clink,  clink  to  his  stride.  He 
listened  again,  straining  his  ears.  But  the  sound  had 
died  away  behind  an  intervening  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

As  it  broke  out  once  more,  a  figure  came  into  view 
on  the  roadway  below  him,  a  figure  in  the  familiar 
uniform  of  his  regiment.  He  saw  the  shape  of  the 
peaked  scarlet  cap  and  the  flash  of  the  steel  shoulder 
straps  and  white  gloves.  It  was  difficult  to  see  any¬ 
thing  definitely  in  the  darkness,-  but  he  knew  that  the 
figure  had  stopped,  turned,  and  was  looking  at  him.  He 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was  absolutely  invisible 
against  the  background  of  heather-covered  hills.  There 
was  no  sound,  no  ghost  of  a  voice.  But  he  knew,  none 
the  loss  certainly,  that  the  trooper  was  waiting  for  him. 

Almost  involuntarily,  in  obedience  to  the  unspoken 
words,  the  signal  that  was  not  given,  he  rose  from  the 
seat.  The  common-place  attitude  was  strangely  remini¬ 
scent  of  some  one  he  knew.  Or  was  it  some  one  he 
had  known!  For  a  moment  the  idea  came  to  him 
that  he  had  been  missed  from  barracks,  and  that  some 
one  had  come  to  look  for  him.  He  recognised  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  it  in  the  same  instant.  He  stared  again 
at  the  figure.  Its  cap  was  tilted  forward  and  sideways, 
and  one  side  of  the  face,  he  knew,  could  he  have  seen 
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it,  would  have  been  in  deep  shadow.  He  stepped  into 
the  path  and  began  picking  his  way  down  towards  the 
road.  He  had  nearly  reached  it  before  he  looked  up 
again. 

The  soldier  was  still  there,  in  the  same  attitude ;  and 
his  sense  of  elusive  recognition  was  suddenly  swept  away 
m  a  wave  of  unaccountable  physical  disgust,  almost  of 
terror.  He  stopped,  stepped  back,  and  turned  up  the 
hill  again.  A  footfall,  light  and  stealthy,  and  the  faint 
jingle  of  a  spur  sounded  behind  him.  lie  swung  round 
in  a  moment,  his  nerves  in  a  state  approaching  panic. 
He  was  near  enough  to  make  out  every  detail  of  the  well- 
known  uniform  before  him.  He  felt  that  it  was  ridiculous 
not  to  recognise  the  man  by  name.  But  his  head  swam, 
and  he  could  not.  He  dared  not  turn  his  back  on  the 
figure  again ;  but  the  impulse  to  get  away,  if  only  a 
little  further  from  it,  was  overpowering.  So  he  began 
to  edge  away  obliquely,  like  a  cat.  And  the  thing  stood 
still,  merely  turning  its  head  to  follow  him  with  its 
eye.  It  was  ridiculous,  and  he  felt  it  so,  but  without 
any  desire  to  laugh. 

He  was  still  circling  round  it,  with  mincing,  uncer¬ 
tain  steps,  when,  chancing  to  look  beyond  the  glare  of 
the  eye,  he  saw  the  roadway  alive  with  the  swirl  of 
shadowy  moving  figures.  His  heart  jumped  and  raced, 
leaving  him  breathless,  and  he  put  the  butt  of  his  whip 
on  the  ground  and  sought  vainly  to  use  it  as  a  support. 
A  sudden  frantic  desire  to  get  back  to  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  barracks,  which  had  seemed  intoler¬ 
able  only  an  hour  ago,  took  possession  of  him,  and  he 
saw  with  a  sickening  sensation  of  helplessness  that 
the  only  road  was  filled  with  the  vague  ghostlike  figures, 
becoming  every  moment  more  definite,  more  concrete, 
with  a  suggestion  of  menace,  of  hostility.  With  ar 
curious  revulsion  of  feeling  he  turned  towards  the 
figure  that  was  still  nearest  to  him,  and  still,  as  it  wore,- 
dogging  his  movements  by  its  look.  He  edged,  still 
somewhat  reluctantly,  towards  it,  till  he  was  near 
enough  to  note  the  corporal’s  stripes  on  its  sleeve. 

So  they  stood  side  by  side,  the  boy  and  his 
uncanny  companion  staring  down  at  the  surging, 
shadowy  mob  filling  the  roadway  between  the  hills 
below  them — men  of  his  regiment,  all  of  them,  by 
their  uniforms,  figures  in  braided  tunics,  in  colonial 
patrol-jackets  and  scarlet  caps,  in  khaki,  with  white 
knife-cords  over  their  shoulders,  giving  him  for  a 
single  moment  a  sense  of  safety  and  companionship. 
Then  the  chill  of  fear  crept  over  him,  and  he 
searched  with  an  eagerness  growing  quickly  into 
almost  physical  anguish,  searched  vainly  for  the  face 
of  one  man  he  knew.  Strangers,  absolute  strangers, 
all  of  them.  Yet — who  was  that  ?  Surely  Jack- 
son,  of  B  squadron,  who  had  died  of  enteric  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein  six  months  before  1  He  glanced  fearfully  at  the 
man  next  to  him,  and  caught  the  look  of  hateful 
mockery  in  his  eye.  The  cold  damp  of  fear  broke  out 
on  him,  as  he  saw  himself  face  to  face  with  a  regiment 
of  the  dead. 

In  a  sudden  burst  of  passionate  resolution,  born 
of  terror  and  cowardice,  he  slapped  his  boot  with 
his  whip  and  strode  down  on  the  crowd.  ‘The 
figure  by  his  side  moved  with  him,  keeping  time  and 
step,  its  footfall  and  the  clink  of  its  spurs  a  ghostly 
echo  of  the  sounds  which  rang  with  terrible  intensity  in 
his  own  ears. 

He  hardly  noticed  that  the  crowd  gave  way  before 
him,  making  a  lane  for  him  to  pass,  tie  dared  not  look 
back  to  see  that  they  closed  in  again  behind  him.  Ha 
swung  his  shoulders  forward,  as  though  ploughing  his 
way  through  a  living  mob,  and  made  on.  And  the 
dead  turned  and  marched  with  him.  The  night  throbbed 
to  the  ghostly  footfalls  and  the  tinkle  of  the  dead  men’s 
spurs  and  accoutrements  was  like  the  distant  ripple 
of  a  swift  and  shallow  stream.  Close  by  his  side  still 
walked  the  phantom  corporal,  keeping  time  and  step. 
The  minutes  passed  like  hours.  He  tried  to  measure 
time  and  distance  by  the  sound  of  his  steps  on  the 
road,  and  the  echo  of  each  one  seemed  to 
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throb  and  reverberate  through  an  eternity  before 
he  heard  the  next.  Every  moment  the  press  grew 
denser.  But  the  phantoms  were  no  longer  the  same, 
except  for  the  one  which  had  borne  him  company 
from  the  first.  Even  the  uniforms  were  no  longer 
known  to  him. 

The  ghostly  crew  that  closed  in  on  him  were  such 
as  might  be  the  creatures  of  a  madman’s  dream. 
Figures  in  every  variety  of  preposterous  dress,  war¬ 
worn,  rain-soaked  tatters  of  the  uniforms  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  of  Waterloo,  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Mutiny. 
Their  huge  plumed  shakoes  were  smashed  and  battered, 
their  furred  and  braided  sling- jackets  grotesquely 
twisted  round  their  necks  as  scarves,  their  heavy  curved 
sabres  trailed  below  their  knees,  the  massive  braid 
of  their  shell- jackets  hung  loose  in  blood-soaked 
knots  and  tangles.  Many  of  them  had  neither  coats 
nor  boots.  Long-haired,  bearded,  filthy,  wolfish,  brutal, 
the  very  sweepings  of  the  slums,  the  galleys,  and  the 
docks  as  they  were,  the  honour  of  the  regiment  had 
been  safe  in  their  keeping.  And  now  they  had  re¬ 
turned  out  of  the  night  for  vengeance  on  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  them.  They  gibed  and  mocked 
at  him  with  cracked  and  blackened  lips,  but  the 
phantom  words  were  lost  in  the  moaning  of  the  wind. 
And  faint  and  far  beyond  the  surging  of  the  ghostly 
mob  he  heard  the  phantom  bugles  calling,  calling. 
Bather  by  instinct  than  by  ear  be  involuntarily  recog¬ 
nised  the  calls  stables,  boot  and  saddle,  parade,  walk 
trot !  5 

The  boy  threw  up  his  arms,  struggling  to  breathe, 
and  saw  the  barrack  wall  bulking  black  above  him.  A 
few  yards  further  and  he  would  he  at  the  gate.  He 
turned  to  the  thing  that  walked  beside  him  and,  like 
a,. flash,  memory  came  back.  Ghost  or  man,  the  sight  of 
his  companion,  clean,  smart,  walking  erect  and  boldly, 
was  as  water  to  a-  soul  in  hell. 

“Corporal  Shepherd,”  he  said,  “it  is  you,  isn’t  it?” 

Faint  and  far  the  bugles  called  again,  this  time  the 
short,  quick  call,  like  no  other  call  in  the  service,  the 
call  that  flung  the  British  regiment  on  the  Russian  guns 
at  Balaclava.  The  thing  by  his  side  raised  its  whip, 
and  with  a  mocking  gesture  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the^  bugles.  Then,  suddenly  it  turned,  and  for  the 
first  time  it  and  the  boy  faced  each  other,  and  he  saw 
that  it  had  only  half  a  face.  The  eye  was  gone,  and 
the  teeth  gleamed  white  in  the  shreds  of  mangled  red 
left  by  the  teeth  of  the  jackals  at  Ali  Musjid.  His 
heart  sprang  and  hammered  in  his  throat,  and  the 
blood  drummed  in  his  head.  He  put  out  his  hands, 
stumbled  forward,  and  fell  on  the  pavement. 

*  *  *  -x-  *  * 


The  stable  clock  was  striking'  twelve,  when  a  subal¬ 
tern  of  the  regiment  came  clown  the  path.  He  had  been 
boating  •  his  flannels  and  boots  flashed  white  under 
his  long  loose  coat,  and  his  cigarette  glowed  between 
his  fingers.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  the  next  moment 
the  drawling  schoolboy  voice  rang  and  echoed  from 
the  barrack  gateway : 

“  Gahd,  I  say,  gahcl,  turn  out!” 

The  stillness  woke  to  the  jingle  of  spurs  and  sabres, 
as  the  guard,  sleepy  and  sulky,  clanged  and  clattered 
into  line  under  the  arch  of  the  gate.  The  sergeant  tall 
and  sunburnt,  with  the  South  African  ribbon  on  his 
jacket,  advanced  and  saluted. 

Y/hat  s  the  matter  heah  ?  ”  said  the  subaltern,  who 
was  very  young.  He  indicated  the  boy,  lying  in  a 
sprawling  heap  against  the  wall,  with  one  arm  across 
his  face,  as  though  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  last 
t  mg  he  had  seen  in  life.  The  sergeant  stooped  and 
ouched  him,  and  the  officer  spoke  again,  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his _  haste  in  calling  out  the  guard  for  an 
apparently  trifling  affair. 

_What’s  the  matter?  ”  he  said  again.  “  Is  he  drunk  2  ” 

Ihe  sergeant  looked  up  quickly,  and  the  light  of  the 
gas  lamp  above  them  threw  the  shadow  of  his  peaked 
ca,p  halfway  down  his  face. 

He’s1  dead,  sir,”  he  answered. 
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“  m  HE  Life  of  Sir  Charles  William  Wilson  ”  (J)  leaves 
JL  upon  you  the  same  impression  that  “The  Life 
of  Sir  John  Ardagh,”  which  I  noticed  recently,  gives 
you— that  “  the  weary  Titan  ”  has  stumbled  blindly 
upon  the  vast  Empire  under  which  he  staggers  help¬ 
lessly.  Each  British  Government,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  only  for  a  few  years  certain,  shrinks 
from  all  imperial  responsibilities  it  can  possibly  shirk. 
The  Government  has  often  the  meanness  also  to  allow 
such  invaluable  servants  as  Sir  John  Ardagh  and  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  to  bear  the  blame  of  a  failure  which 
they  did  all  they  could  to  avert.  Not  the  least  of 
the  heroic  exploits  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  was 
his  desperate  effort  to  reach  Gordon.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Sir  Charles  that -it  was  the  forlornest  of 
hopes,  that  if  he  reached  Gordon  at  all,  he  could 
reach  him  only  to  die  with  him ;  but  he  pushed  on 
cheerily  against  a  thousand  difficulties  and  through 
a  thousand  dangers.  Yet  the  Government  shifted  on 
to  his  shoulders  the  blame  of  the  failure.  But  his  suc¬ 
cess  would  have  been  more  fatal  than  failure !  If  he 
had  reached  Khartum  before  the  death  of  Gordon,  he 
could  have  given  that  hero  and  his  starving  garrison 
only  this  message: — “I  am  not  sent. to  help  you,  but 
only  to  let  you  know  that  a  British  expedition  is  on 
the  way  and  may  be  here  in  about  six  weeks,  if  all 
goes  well.”  When  the  Arabs  entered  Khartum  at  last, 
they  simply  massacred  soldiers  already  dying  of  hunger ! 
Long  before  Sir  Charles  came  within  sight  of  Khar¬ 
tum  the  garrison  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  gum- 
arabic  and  the  pith  of  the  date  palms ;  and  when  the 
place  fell  they  had  not  for  days  even  this.  Sir  Charles 
was  sent  to  give  this  garrison  the  comforting  assurance 
that  if  they  held  out  for  six  weeks  longer  possibly  a 
British  expeditionary  force  might  reach  and  relieve 
them. 

The  whole  of  this  heart-sickening  story  of  the  failure 
to  relieve  Gordon  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  Unready.”  Lord  Wolseley,  following  the 
inapplicable  precedent  of  his  first  great  success,  the 
Red  River  Expedition,  insisted  against  all  other  expert 
advice  upon  a  boat  expedition.  It  was  a  fatal  choice, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  its  involving  a  delay 
of  more  than  two  months  for  the  building  and  forward¬ 
ing  of  the  boats.  It  was  not  until  November  1  that 
even  one  of  the  boats  was  ready  to  leave  Gemai,  whereas 
Lord  Wolseley  had  himself  pointed  out  that  the  latest 
day  up  to  which  Gordon  could  hold  out  was  November 
15,  as,  indeed,  Gordon  himself  in  a  letter  had  stated. 
Though  Gordon,  no  one  knows  how,  contrived  to  hold 
out  for  more  than  two  months  after  that  date,  it  would 
have  taken  even  then  another  six  weeks  for  the  relief 
expedition  to  reach  him  !  General  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons, 
in  a  letter  to  Wilson  denouncing  the  base  attempt  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  the  failure  upon  his  shoulders, 
puts  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse.  “  The  too  late 
policy,  for  which  I  suspect  Lord  Wolseley  is  largely 
responsible,  and  the  political  mistake  of  abandonment, 
to  which  I  attribute  by  far  the  greater  measure  of  the 
cruel  fate  of  Gordon,  are  the  real  causes  of  the  total 
failure  of  the  expedition.”  Sir  Charles  Watson,  the 
writer  of  this  admirable  biography,  as  one  of  Gordon’s 
dearest  friends,  is  the  last  man  to  acquit  anyone,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly  or  remotely  responsible  for  his  death, 
and  he  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Wilson  did 
all  that  man  could  do  to  accomplish  what  seems 
to  me  his  fool’s  errand — to  reach  a  starving  garrison 
only  to  promise  it  the  possibility  of  relief  in  six  weeks. 
But,  indeed,  Wilson’s  magnificent  record  might  of  itself 
have  protected  him  against  such  a  calumny.  His  work 
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in  Asia  Minor  alone.,  in  superintending  the  administra¬ 
tive  reforms  promised  by  the  Sultan  at  Berlin,  ranks 
him  amongst  the  first  of  British  pro-consuls ;  while 
his  own  country  owes  him  a.  still  deeper  debt  as  the 
founder  of  its  Intelligence  Department.  Then  there 
is  his  incidental  work  of  the  survey  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Palestine,  and  his  work  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  first  labours 
to  bring  him  distinction — his  efficient  service  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  transport  officer  to  the  North  American 
Boundary  Commission — altogether  an  extraordinary 
record  of  which  Sir  Charles  Watson  gives  you  an 
adequate  and  most  interesting  account  in  this  biography 
of  his  friend. 

I  remember  having-  been  greatly  struck  with  a  little 
book  by  the  prince  and  doyen  of  journalists,  Sir  E. 
Greenwood,  upon  the  duality  of  the  mind  in  dreams. 
In  a  dream,  e.g .,  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with 
Queen  Victoria  he  was  puzzled  by  an  odd  tapping  sound 
accompanying  and  almost  interrupting  the  Queen’s 
words  to  him.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  (in  his 
dream)  that  upon  going  to  his  club  he  found  that  the 
tapping  noise  was.  the  telegraph  at  work  wiring  the 
interview  to  the  Times.  Why,  asked  Sir  Frederick, 
should  the  mind  which  invented  the  dream  of  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Queen  not  know  at  the  time  what  the 
noise  meant  ?  Why  should  it  have  to  wait  (as  though 
it  were  listening  to  a  story  told  by  the  other  lobe  of  the 
brain)  for  the  explanation  till  the  close  of  the  dream? 
In  “  The  Maniac  ”  (2),  a  genuine  record  of  a  madwoman, 
after  her  recovery,  of  the  illusions  of  insanity,  you  are 
face  to  face  with  the  same  problem.  Indeed  the  lady, 
looking  back  upon  the  Dantesque  horrors  of  her  mad 
imaginings,  says  “  the  psychology  of  sleep  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  madness,  and,  if  science  could 
solve  the  problem  of  one  it  would  not  be  far  off  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  other.”  In  her  case  certainly  there  were  two 
absolutely  distinct  minds,  each  with  its  own  absolutely 
distinct  illusions: — an  animal  mind  with  which  she  spoke 
to  the  nurses  and  the  doctor  teeming  with  erotic  illu¬ 
sions  (of  which  she  was  totally  unconscious)  and  a  more 
spiritual  mind  of  wrhich  alone  she  was  conscious, 
teeming  with  the  illusions  of  spiritualism.  This  painful 
and  even  terrible,  but  at  the  same  time  lucid  and  logical 
account  of  the.  curious  disintegration,  so  to  say,  of  the 
mind  in  madness,  ought  to  help  alienists  in  their 
diagnosis  and  in  their  treatment  of  insanity.  Dabbling 
in  spiritualism  vras  the  cause  or  occasion  of  this  lady’s 
dementia — a  common  cause  according  to  Father  Benson 
in  “The  Necromancers”  (3).  Father  Benson,  wdiile  ad¬ 
mitting,  as  it  must  be  admitted,  that  mediums  generally 
are  tricksters,  has  no  doubt— and  there  is  no  doubt — 
that  there  is  something  in  spiritualism  inexplicable  by 
any  theory  of  legerdemain.  Mesmerism,  or  hypnotism, 
as  it  is  called  to-day,  was  once  as  universally  discredited 
as  spiritualism  is  now,  and  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
discovered  by  scoffing  scientists  that  the  phenomena  of 
both  are  not  only  genuine,  but  are  also  probably 
akin  in  origin.  Whether  scientists  will  ever  come 
to  hold  with  Father  Benson  that  spiritualism  is 
simply  demoniacal  possession  is  another  question.  At 
any  rate,  neither  Father  Benson  nor  any  one  vdio 
has  gone  into  the  matter  with  an  open  mind 
believes  that  the  dead  return  to  utter  the  drivel 
often  attributed  to  them  by  the  mediums.  What¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said  of  “The  Necromancers,” 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  interest,  and  especially 
of  its  interest  to  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  spirit¬ 
ualism.  Mr.  Brain  Stoker’s  “The  Lady  of  the  Shroud” 
(4)  has  also  to  do  wdth  the  occult,  but  not  so  much  as 
its  ghostly  title  would  suggest.  Though  you  are  led 
to  suspect  the  Lady  of  the  Shroud  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Brain  Stoker’s  vampires,  you  can  hardly 
resist  a  smile  when  her  hero  lover,  rushing  impulsively 
towards  her,  checked  the  question  on  his  lips,  “Why 
did  you  leave  your  tomb?”  because  “it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  it  would  be  malapropos  and  embarrass¬ 
ing.”  The  lady,  however,  turns  out  to  be  flesh  and 
blood,  and  if  she  did  live  in  a  tomb  and  wear  a  shroud 
it  was  for  sound  political  reasons.  The  novel  is  as 
full  of  strange  and  stirring  incidents  as  invention  and 
imagination  could  pack  it.  Very  different  is  Miss 
Dorothy  Horace  Smith’s  fine  novel,  “Frank  Burnet”  (6), 


where  your  interest  is  centred  altogether  in  the  charac¬ 
ters — in  the  contrast  between  two  men,  masculine  and 
feminine.  Bofclrare  drawn  to  the  very  life,  the  feminine 
man  especially,  whom  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  it,  you,  like  the  staunch  heroine,  love. 
The  heroine  herself  is  more  commonplace  than  either 
of  her  two  worshippers,  but  she  serves  admirably  the 
author’s  main  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  heroine  of  “  Diana  Dethroned  ”  (e), 
like  the  heroine  of  “  Frank  Burnet,”  has  a  healthy  love 
for  the  country,  horses,  etc.,  and  also  for  a  weak  suitor, 
but  here  all  resemblance-  between  the  two  novels  ends. 
You  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  Phoebe,  nor  in  the 
least  disappointed,  as  she  was,  in  Robin,  though,  to  be 
sure,  her  disappointment  did  not  break  her  heart. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


One  of  the  features  of  that  most  interesting  little 
magazine  for  book-buyers,  book-readers,  and  authors,  The 
Book  Monthly,  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  is  the  monthly  record  of  best  selling  books. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from  this  that  <f  Everybody’s 
Secret,”  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop,  heads  the  list  for 
July.  That  the  charm  of  the  story  would  win  for  it 
wide  popularity  was  predieted  in  Truth  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  and  one  may  just  as  confidently  predict 
that  three  months,  the  average  life  of  the  novel  to-day, 
will  not  see  it  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten. 

The  approach  of  the  autumn  publishing  season  is 
heralded  by  announcements  of  forthcoming  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  children’s  books.  Amongst  them 
Messrs.  Jack,  of  Edinburgh,  announce  a  new  volume  by 
H.  E.  Marshall,  entitled  “  The  Child’s  English  Litera¬ 
ture,”  an  attempt  to  present  children  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  English  literature  in  story-book  form.  Two 
additions  to  the  “Told  to  the  Children  ”  series  are  also 
promised — “Stories  from  Wagner,”  by  C.  E.  Smith; 
and  “Stories  from  Dante,”  by  Mary  Macgregor.  Each 
of  these  volumes  will  be  furnished  with  the  coloured 
pictures  which  Messrs.  Jack  have  made  a  feature  of 
their  productions. 

By-the-way  it  seems  just  a  little  curious  that  seasonal 
publication  is  reserved  almost  entirely  for  the 
-child’s  book.  All  other  forms  of  fiction  are  to-dav 
produced  continuously  throughout  the  year,  yet  from 
one  autumn  to  the  next  nothing  new  in  the  storybook 
line  sees  the  light.  The  publisher^  probably  have  the 
Christmas  market  in  view,  but  one  would  think  that 
the  summer  holiday  story  would  be  an  assured  success. 
Anyhow,  it  is  curious  that  no  publisher  has  thought 
of  it. 

The  ill-luck  which  Mr.  Henry  Murray  describes  in 
“  The  Stepson  of  Fortune  ”  as  having  dogged  his  foot¬ 
steps  during  his  literary  career  does  not  seem  to  have 
deserted  him,  for  the  other  day 'Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  his  publishers,  issued  a  notice  recalling  all  copies 
of  the  book  in  circulation  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
alleged  to  contain  a  statement  which  might  be  ■con¬ 
strued  as  a  libel.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  frank 
piece  of  literary  self-revelation  as  the  “  Stepson  of 
Fortune  ”  should  be-  withdrawn,  for  it  is  a  type  of  book 
of  which  there  are  all  too  few  in  existence. 

What  should  prove  a  fascinating  subject  for  literary 
treatment  is  the  topic  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Henry  Baerlein 
which  Mr.  John  Murray  will  publish.  It  is  a  tale 
of  the  Crusade  of  Children  which  began  in  France  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  and  absurd  adventure  in  the  history  of  any 
country.  When  the  Fifth  Crusade  had  ended  in  disaster 
the  notion  got  abroad  that  children,  being  innocent, 
could  win  for  Christendom  what  Was  denied  to  the 
adult  warriors  who  had  fought  under  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  No  previous  book  on  this  picturesque  episode 
has  appeared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Baerlein  entitles 
his  tale  “  On  the  Forgotten  Road.” 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  August  is  particularly  full 
of  subjects  of  topical  interest.  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller 
deals  with  the  Indian  problem  from  the  official  point  of 
view,  while  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  has  an  article  on  “  Hindu 
Students  in  England.”  Sir  Harry  Johnstone  has  also 
something  to  say  on  this  topic,  and  the  kindred  one  of 
the  “native”  problem  in  South  Africa,  wdiicli,  from 
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another:  point  of  view,  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Roderick 
Jones,  Reuter’s  agent  in  charge  at  the  Cape.  Then  Dr. 
Dillon,  best  informed  of  all  Russiaa^icorrespondents, 
writes  on  the  Anglo-Russian  entente ;  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  apropos  of  the  Tennyson  centenary,  gives  a 
critical  estimate  of  Tennyson’s  position  in  literature ; 
while  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  has  an  article  on  Bacon  as 
a  poet,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Beeching  makes  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  Mr.  George  Greenwood  in  his  best  con¬ 
troversial  style.  Art  is  represented  by  articles  by  the 
Hon.  John  Collier  and  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge  has  something  arresting  to  say  in  the  character 
of  candid  friend  on  the  faults  of  the  Londoner,  while 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  deals  judicially  with  “the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Budget.”  Clearly  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  determined  not  to  lose  its  reputation. 

In  “Watchers  by  the  Shore”  (Methuen,  6s.)  Mr. 
J.  E.  Patterson  tries  to  do  for  the  primitive  long-shore 
fishing  folk  what  he  did  for  strenuous  toilers  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  in  “Fishers  of  the  Sea.”  He  takes  one 
little  corner  of  life  and  studies  it  intently.  In  this  case 
he  chooses  a  little  fishing  village  on  the  Suffolk  coast 
as  a  background  for  a  drama  in  which  the  primitive 
passions  of  man  and  woman  are  pictured.  Perhaps  for 
perfect  artistry  Mr.  Patterson  crowds  his  picture  too 
much.  He  is  so  intent  to  present  the  life  complete  that 
he  wearies  the  reader  occasionally  by  inessential  detail, 
and,  in  addition,  at  times,  he  is  a  little  inclined  to 
‘preach,  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Still,  these  are 
but  minor  faults  in  a  faithful  and  conscientious  piece 
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...  THE  LONDON  SALON. 

FTIHE  man  is  always  .with  us  who  appreciated  the  “lap- 
JL  :  sits  linguee  ”  joke  so;much  that  he  wished  to  repeat 
it,  but  was -unfortunate  enough  to  command  the  foot¬ 
man  to  drop  a  round  of  beef  instead  of  the  tongue.  In 
this  country,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
are  mostly  composed  of  him.  Thus  we  seize  with 
■avidity  upon  a  French  play,  and  promptly  proceed  to 
emasculate  it  for  English  consumption.  We  hear  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  French  salon  which  refuses  no  one ;  straight- 
■way  there  is  a.  London  salon  which  not  only  refuses  no 
one,  but  also  dispenses  with  the  Flanging  Committee, 
the  rock  upon  which  the  French  salon  is  founded. 
Thus,  if  you  are  possessed  of  a  burning  desire  to  give 
deathless  works  to  the  world,  via  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
coincidentally,  of  an  ability  to  give  two  guineas — or  is  it 
only  one? — to  the  Allied  Artists’  Association,  Ltd.,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  not  only  will  all  three  of  your 
works — bad,  good,  or  indifferent — be  hung,  but  that 
any  one  of  them,  by  the  drawing  of  lots  for  places,  may 
chance  to  occupy  the  supreme  position  in  the  Albert 
Hall.  Democracy  could  go  no  further.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing,  indeed,  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  providen¬ 
tial  dispensations  which  made  the  Albert  Hall,  like 
King  Arthur’s  table,  round  enough  to  make  the  supreme 
position  a  matter  of  opinion. 

On  reading  the  “Foreword”  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
London  Salon,  I  find  that  a  Hanging  Committee  does 
actually  exist.  The  last  annual  general  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  the  further  to  emphasise  the  purely  democratic 
character  of  the  show,  decided  by  an  “  overwhelming 
majority  ”  that  in  1910  and  future  years  all  members, 
taken  in  alphabetical  order,  should  have  a  chance  of 
excelling  in  this  sinecure — unless,  indeed,  the  true  func¬ 
tion  of  a  Hanging  Committee  is  to  drive  in  tin-tacks. 

Unkind  things  have  been  said  of  the  London  Salon. 
Thus  there  are  those  who  have  likened  it  to  a  waste- 
paper  basket  into  which  a  good  manuscript  or  two  has 
inadvertently  fallen ;  others  have  protested  that  the 
success  of  the  French  Salon  was  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  a  strong  Flanging  Committee  discriminated 
by  confining  the  oddities  to  certain  rooms;  others, 
again,, have  asserted,  that  the  oddities  have  actually  been 
confined  to  one  place,  viz.,  the  Albert  Hall.  Even  a 
willing  public  has  been  heard  to  complain  pathetically 
that  it  had  no  means  of  telling  good  from  bad. 


In  point  of  fact,  the  Albert  Hall  Salon  serves  at  least 
three  useful  purposes.  If  is  a  source  of  infinite  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  the  creators  of  2,070 
exhibits;  certainly  most  of  them  would  never  have 
been  hung  under  a  less  broad-minded  regime.  It  is, 
further,  an  institution  of  inestimable  educative  value  to 
a  public  which,  while  not  hesitating  to  give  expert 
opinion  on  Dreadnoughts,  is  singularly  modest  in  ex¬ 
pressing  its  private  feelings  on  art.  It  is  quite  true — 
there  are  no  external  clues  to  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad.  At  the  Albert  Hall  it  is  quite  impossible  to  walk 
round  in  the  comfortable,  somnolescent  mood  reserved 
for  the  National  Gallery,  confident  that  there  are 
accepted  grounds  for  your  enthusiastic  use  of  apprecia¬ 
tive  adjectives.  Here  it  may  be  quite  wrong  to  admire 
such  a  picture  as  “Sister  and  Sisters,”  in  which  the 
punning  suggestion  of  two  girls  and  a  nurse — a  “  sister,” 
you  take  the  point? — has  caJght  your  fancy.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  be  condemning  a  masterpiece  if 
you  express  your  truo  feelings  about  a  sky-rocket  piece 
of  Impressionism  which  your  imagination  could  by  no 
means  construe  into  “  A  Hot  Day.”  At  the  Albert  Hall 
you  have  got  to  think.  There  is  no  Hanging  Committee 
to  do  your  sifting  for  you.  I  can  assure  the  casual 
visitor  that  by  the  time  he  has  examined  the  thirty 
cubicles  into  which  the  large  gallery  is  divided,  he  may 
count  something  to  himself  for  artistic  righteousness  if 
he  recognises  his  starting-point.  Finally,  the  London 
Salon  is  an  object-lesson  in  democracy.  Here,  those 
who  are  not  born  great  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them ;  here  everybody  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour. 
Initiative,  skill,  genius,  even  mere  accidents  of  birth  and 
fortune,  no  longer  take  unmerited  precedence  of  effort 
of  every  sort  and  kind.  Even  effort  is  labelled  in  its 
turn,  and  to  exhibit  at  the  London  Salon  you  may  make 
a  great  effort  or  none  at  all,  just  as  the  mood  takes  you ; 
between  ourselves,  to  preen  oneself  at  the  Albert  Hall 
it  is  not  even  necessary  either  to  paint  or  to  draw. 

How  much  this  liberty  in  its  fullest  sense  is  appre¬ 
ciated  may  be  seen  both  from  the  number  and  the 
incapacity  of  most  of  the  artists.  Here  are  really  some 
hundreds  of  the  worst  pictures  ever  painted,  all  with 
rights  as  well  as  wrongs.  Here  are  scores  of  blatant 
imitations  with  none  to  say  them  nay.  Here  is  a 
greater  range  of  subject  than  ever  before,  I  remember 
the  first  appearance  of  the  motor-car  at  the  Royal 
Academy :  at  the  London  Salon  Mr.  Paul  Herman  gives 
us  the  flying-machine,  pinning  his  faith,  if  I  remember 
aright,  to  the  bi-plane.  At  Burlington  House  Andro¬ 
meda  has  figured  time  and  again ;  at  the  Albert  Hall 
the  modern  Andromeda  thrones  it  with  her  clamant 
“  Votes  for  Women.”  The  halfpenny  press  finds  its 
echo  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Here  we  have  mother  and 
home  and  baby,  and  young  maidens  girt  with  red,  white, 
and  blue.  The  very  day  on  which  I  visited  this  home 
of  hitherto  neglected  artistic  aspiration,  T  found  it 
decked  with  mottoes  such  as  :  “  Let  no  man  join  us 

who  doesn’t  agree  with  the  whole  of  it,”  “  I  propose  to 
meet  the  foreigner  with  his  own  weapons” — this  last 
presumably  on  the  principle  that  the  brush  is  mightier 
than  the  sword.  The  fact  that  a  Tariff  Reform  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  be  held  in  this  stronghold  of  democracy 
seemed  to  me  by  no  means  to  detract  from  appositeness 
of  the  legends. 

I  must  congratulate  Mr.  William  Nicholson  on  his 
“  Poacher,”  Mr.  Orpen  on  his  “  Behind  the  Scenes,” 
and  Mr.  James  Pryde  on  his  “Landscape  With  Tree.” 
Since  all  three  are  above  suspicion  of  attempting  self- 
glorification  by  means  of  the  London  Salon,  it  can  only 
be  extraordinary  courage  and  a  sense  of  “  pro  'bono 
publico  ”  which  induces  them  to  exhibit.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ferguson  is  another  of  the  faithful,  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
Cole’s  picture  of  the  King  must  be  mentioned  as  show¬ 
ing  the  comprehensiveness  of  well-established  demo¬ 
cracy.  In  spite  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  lift,  it 
will  not  surprise  me  if  a  large  number  of  visitors  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  examining  the  oil  paintings  and 
decorative  works  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  amphi¬ 
theatre  is  therefore  a  place  to  be  coveted.  I  should 
advise  prospective  exhibitors  next  year  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  George  Phobus,  who  is  asking  £1,000 
for  a  picture  of  such  size  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  get  it  upstairs. 
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THE  “  PROMS.”  AND  THEIR  PATRONS. 


THE  most  pleasant  of  all  the  many  concerts  given  in 
X  London  begin  again  next  Saturday,  and  so  far  as 
one  can  tell  from  the  prospectus  which  has  been  issued 
they  promise  this  season  to  be  not  less  attractive  than 
usual.  Why  are  the  Promenades  so  exceptionally  enjoy¬ 
able?  It  would  really  be  worth  the  while  of  concert- 
givers  in  general  to  ascertain,  then  perhaps  we  might 
have  more  like  unto  them.  As  to  the  fact  there  is  no 
possible  room  for  doubt.  And  the  paradoxical  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  are  given  at  the  very  time  when 
there  is  supposed  to  be  no  demand  for  music  whatever, 
and  all  other  concerts  are  as  a  consequence  non-existent. 
Perhaps  this  is  really  part  of  the  secret  of  the  Prome¬ 
nades’  popularity.  Just  as  London  itself  has  a  peculiar 
charm  for  many  when  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
empty,  so  one  enjoys  the  Promenades  all  the  more 
because  of  the  period  when  they  are  given — because  it 
is  a  slack  season  and  there  is  nothing  else  doing  in  the 
concert  world.  Further,  of  course,  there  is  their 
delightfully  free-and-easy  atmosphere.  Social  philo¬ 
sophers  have  long  since  observed  that  formality  and 
enjoyment  rarely  go  together.  And  so  one  likes  the 
Promenades  all  the  more  because  their  arrangements 
are  so  casual  and  unrestrained.  What  a  point  in  their 
favour,  for  instance,  is  that  licence  to  enjoy  the  frag¬ 
rant  weed — one’s  baccy  along  with  Beethoven — to 
worship  simultaneously  at  the  shrines  of  St.  Cecilia  and 
My  Lady  Nicotine,  though  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
would  possibly  dissent.  Yet  even  Mr.  Harrison  s 
requirements  are  considered,  too,  for  is  there  not  a 
whole  block  of  seats  expressly  set  apart  for  him  and 
his  kind? 


Then  the  actual  music— how  good  it  is!  The  Queen’s 
Hall  Orchestra  may  or  may  not  be  our  finest  band. 
That  is  a  delicate  question  which  there  is  no  need  to 
consider  just  now.  But  it  is  certainly  as  good  a  band 
as  any  one  need  wish  to  hear.  And  what  a  host  in  him¬ 
self,  too,  is  Mr.  Wood!  If  only  he  had  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  come  to  us  in  the  first  instance  from  Russia,  or 
Finland,  or  Mesopotamia  with  a  name  which  none  of 
us  could  pronounce,  how  much  more  we  should  have 
made  of  him !  He  could  have  played  the  part  quite 
perfectly,  too,  for  though  his  name  is  Wood,  he  is 
certainly  not  wooden.  However,  for  better  or  worse, 
and  in  spite  of  all  temptations  (which  must  really  be 
considerable  in  the  case  of  British  musicians)  to  belong 
to  other  nations,  Mr.  Wood  has  elected  to  remain  an 
Englishman,  and  as  such  we  can  properly  be  proud  of 
him.  Beyond  all  question  the  Promenades  would  be  a 
very  different  kind  of  thing  if  his  inspiring  presence 
were  removed.  For  not  the  least  of  Mr.  IVood  s  vircues 
is  his  unlimited  enthusiasm,  which  stimulates  not  only 
his  players,  but  also  his  audiences.  How  does  he 
manage  to  keep  it  up?  The  thing  is  a  mystery.  What¬ 
ever  the  work  in  hand,  whether  a  Strauss  waltz  or  a 
Brahms’  symphony,  a  piece  that  he  has  played  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  before,  or  one  of  which  he  is  giving  the  first 
performance,  Mr.  Wood  always  conducts  it  as  though 
his  life  depended  on  the  issue ;  and  this  beyond  question 
is  half  the  secret  of  his  success.  How  much  his 
magnetic  presence  means  to  the  Promenaders  was  very 
plainly  shown  last  year  when  for  a  time  he  had  to  be 
away  and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  famous  French  con¬ 
ductor.  The  result  was  quite  extraordinary.  All  the 
life  and  interest  seemed  to  go  out  of  the  concerts  for  a 
time.  The  Frenchman  was  much  too  phlegmatic  for 
the  Promenaders  after  their  fiery  English  favourite. 
He  obtained  excellent  performances,  but  they  fell 
utterly  flat.  The  element  of  personal  magnetism  was 
lacking. 


The  Promenade  audiences,  by  the  way,  are  a  class 
apart.  In  their  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  they  are 
hard  to  beat.  Here  is  nothing  of  apathy  and  hyper- 
criticism,  but  downright  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  all 
the  good  things  provided — the  same  being  signified,  in 
no  unstinted  fashion,  “  in  the  usual  way.”  Even  if  a 
work  is  not  completely  understood,  it  is  applauded  just 


the  same.  The  intention  is  recognised,  and  approval  is 
expressed.  A  class  of  work  which  always  seems  to 
appeal  especially  to  Promenade  audiences  is  the  con¬ 
certo — perhaps  because  here  something  of  a  sporting 
element  seems  to  "be  introduced.  The  soloist  sitting  at 
the  piano,  or  standing  alone  with  his  fiddle — 
one  against  so  many,  as  it  were — appeals  to  the 
popular  imagination,  and  even  an  indifferent  per¬ 
former — though  such  are  rarely  heard  at  the  Promen¬ 
ades — can  always  be  certain  of  a  tempestuous  reception. 
If,  in  addition,  the  soloist  happens  to  be  a  lady,  the 
enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds.  The  work  performed  may 
have  been  as  stiff  as  you  like,  and  altogether  over  the 
heads  of  most— it  makes  no  difference.  Indeed,  it 'even 
intensifies  the  general  admiration  felt — -for  so  much  the 
more  difficult  must  have  been  the  soloist’s  task,  and  it 
is  the  personal  prowess  which  is  primarily  applauded. 
But,  of  course,  symphonies,  overtures,  and  -the  rest  go 
down  excellently,  too.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  does  not.  The  Promenaders,  in  fact,  are 
almost  too  catholic  in  their  tastes,  inasmuch  as  they 
seem  to  find  equal  delight  in  works  of  all  descriptions 
and  all  degrees  of  worth.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  a 
Beethoven  symphony  is  received  is  equalled .  only  by 
that  bestowed  on  some  abstruse  tone  poem  by  the  most- 
ultra-modern  master  which  one  would  have  thought  to 
be  absolute  abracadabra  to  the  vast  majority.  If 
Schubert’s  “Erl  King”  is  applauded  to  the  echo,  so  is 
the  cheapest  drawing-room  ballad  which  some  misguided 
singer  contrives  to  smuggle  in  as  an  encore ;  '  and  so 
it  is  all  round.  Hence,  for  the  student  of  public  taste, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  at  the  promenaders’  actual 
preferences.  Still,  this  is  perhaps  a  fault  on  the  right 
side,  for  a  healthy  omnivorousness  is  no  bad  foundation 
on  which  to  build. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Moody-Manners 
season,  which  opens  on  Saturday,  promises  to  be  the 
revival  of  “  Rierizi,”  upon  the  production  of  which  great 
pains  are  being  expended.  It  says  not  a  little  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  company  that  such  an  exacting  work 
should  have  been  undertaken  at  all,  but  Mr.  Manners 
has  long  since  proved  himself  a  master  of  stage  manage¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  chorus  is  always  a  strong  feature  of 
the  Moody-Manners  Company  it  is  safe  to  anticipate 
an  excellent  performance  of  the  work.  To  the  con¬ 
noisseur  “Rierizi”  does  not  nowadays  appeal  very 
strongly,  but  with  its  brilliant  spectacle  and  rousing- 
tunes  it  ought  to  go  down  well  enough  with  the  multi¬ 
tude,  though  it  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  ruthlessly 
cut,  if  its  performance  is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable 
length.  For  more  advanced  Wagnerians,  “Die-  Meister- 
singer  ”  will  be  another  attractive  production,  while  Mr. 
Alick  Maclean’s  one-act  opera,  “  Maiire  Seiler,”  will 
possess  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty. 

The  assumption  in  some  quarters  that  Mme.  Maria 
Gay  was  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  forthcoming 
season  vras,  of  course,  erroneous ;  her  engagement  with 
the  company  begins  next  month,  when  it  resumes 
operations  in  the  provinces. 

How  many  music  lovers  are  aware  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Elliot,  the  composer  of  that  stirring  and  once  much- 
admired  song  “  Hybrias,  the  Cretan,”  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest  songs  ever  written  by  an 
English  composer,  and  in  its  way  quite  a  classic,  is 
still  living?  Most,  I  am  sure,  mil  certainly  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  this,  and  still  more  to  learn  that  for 
more  than  thirty  years  past  he  has  been  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  organist  at  St.  Mark’s,  Hamilton-terrace, 
N.W.  Certainly  Mr.  Elliot  has  not  troubled  greatly 
to  keep  himself  before  the  public  of  late  years  or  made 
much  attempt,  it  would  seem,  to  follow  up  the  really 
great  achievements  of  his  youth  as  a  song-writer.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  appears  that,  having  resigned  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  organist,  his  means  are  now  somewhat 
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straitened,  and  a  fund  is  consequently  being  raised 
on  his  behalf  to  which  many  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
contribute.  The  honorary  treasurer  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Walker, 
27,  Upper  Hamilton-terrace,  N.W.  - 


THE  THEATRES. 
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^'The  Best  Beople,”  at  Wyndham’s. 

THE  latest,  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  Maugham  and 
Hubert  Henry  Davies  school  of  light  comedy  writers 
is  Mr.  Frederick  Lonsdale,  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
a  decided  hit  with  his  new  play,  “  The  Best  People,”  at 
W.yndham’s.  The  two  married  couples  in  it  are  not 
perhaps 'the  very  best  people  morally,  but  they  move  in 
the  best  circles1 — those  circles  where,  I  believe,  people 
can  only  kill  time  by  running  after  one  another’s  wives. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bayle  (Miss  Eva  Moore),  being  rather 
bored  with  her  husband,  goes  to  Egypt  for  six  months. 
Lady  Emsworth  (Miss  Lettice  Fairfax),  being  rather 
weary  of  the  rudeness  of  her  better  half,  devotes  her 
time  to  Mr.  Bayle,  who  professes  himself  ready  to  “give 
up  everything  ”  for  her.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs. 
Bayle  returns  pining  for  a  husband’s  love;  and  nothing 
could  well  be  more  inopportune  than  her  arrival,  be¬ 
cause  on  the  evening  of  her  advent  Mr.  Bayle  (Mr. 
Kenneth  Douglas)  has  fixed  up  a  very  nice  little  supper 
lor  two  at  bis  Mayfair  flat.  Of  eourse,  if  young  and 
attractive  wives  will  go  away  for  three  months,  leaving 
their  young  and  attractive  husbands  to  revolve  in  the 
best  circles  without  anything  in  particular  to  do,  they 
have  really  no  right  to  take  a  very  highly  moral  stands 
point  if  they  come  back  and  find  a  supper  for  two  on 
the  way  1  Miss  Eva  Moore,  however,  is  very  much  up¬ 
set,  and  she  plans  rather  a  low-down  plot  to  humiliate 
the  sinners.  She  flirts  with  Lord  Emsworth  (Mr.  Fred 
Kerr),  and  invites  him  to  a  nice  little  supper  for  two 
at  the  same  flat  and  at  the  same  hour.  You  can  imagine 
the  delight  of  Mr.  Bayle  and  Lady  Emsworth  when,  just 
as  they  have  begun  to  philander,  they  hear  an  arrival. 
Miss  Fairfax  is  promptly  hidden  in  another  room,  and 
in  comes  Mrs.  Bayle.  She  had  pretended  to  go  and 
spend  the  night  with  her  sick  mother,  but  had  missed 
the  train !  Now  she  wants  to  know  who  is  the  lady, 
and  where  is  the  lady,  and,  to  her  amazement,  she  dis¬ 
covers  that  it  . is  her  old  friend  Lady  Emsworth,  instead 
of  some  naughty  chorus  chit.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  In 
two  minutes  Lord  Emsworth  will,  arrive — and  what  ,  will 
he  say  when,  coming  to  keep  his  own  assignation,  he 
finds  his  wife  keeping  a  little  assignation  of  her  own? 
Such  things  are  all  very  well  for  husbands,  but  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  would  fall  to  pieces  if  wives  were 
allowed  similar  latitude.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
for  the  three  to  sit  down  to  supper  together;  and  you 
can  imagine  how  pleased  Lord  Emsworth  is  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  supper  for  two,  he  finds  himself  one  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  constrained  quartette. 

Now  the  one  essential  in  comedy  of  this  nature  is 
for  none  of  the  parties  to  have  any  deep  feelings.  A 
“  really  nice  ”  woman,  if  she  discovered  that  her  husband 
Was  supping  with  an  unknown  fair  one,  would  not 
promptly  plan  to  join  the  supper  party  accompanied 
by  a  married  man  with  whom  she  has  flirted.  It  isn’t 
gentlemanly  to  do  things  like  this.  However,  in  light 
comedy  you  do  not  want  deep  feelings,  and  the  only 
mistake  into  which  Mr.  Lonsdale  falls  is  when  he 
makes  Miss  Eva  Moore  strike  an  almost  tragic  note  in 
the  course  of  bringing  her  husband  to  book.  The  point 
about  the  play  is,  of  course,  that  the  couples  are  not 
really  ill-assorted.  There  is  no  question  of  “  Had  we 
but  met  sooner”  with  either  Mr.  Fred  Kerr  or  Mr. 
Kenneth  Douglas  in  relation  to  the  other  fellow’s  wife. 
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Mr.  Douglas  certainly  could  not  be  better  off  than  with 
charming  Miss  Eva  Moore,  and  if  Miss  Lettice  Fairfax 
is  a  trifle  foolish,  yet  she  is  very  pretty  and  very  rich, 
and  she  can  always  write  Mr.  Fred  Kerr  cheques  for 
£500  to  pay  his  card  debts  at  the  club,  which  is  an 
eminently  desirable  quality  in  a  wife.  The  rest  of  the 
play  is  devoted  to  making  both  pairs  realise  how  very 
well  suited  to  each  other  all  parties  are,  and  this  is  set 
forth  in  a  really  witty  and  amusing  manner.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  at  first  promptly  repudiated  by  Lady 
Emsworth,  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  give  up  “  all,” 
and  humiliated  by  Mrs.  Bayle,  so  that  as  Mr.  Kerr 
succinctly  says  to  him  “It  seems  to  me  you  have  not 
only  lost  your  wife  but  mine  as  well.”  Then  the  two 
women,  metaphorically  speaking,  “go  home  to  mother,” 
which  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  threats  that  young  wives 
on,  and  off,  the  stage  sometimes  hold  over  their  husbands. 
They  do  not  actually  go  to  mother — but  they  quarter 
themselves  on  father,  namely,  the  Hon.  Gerald  Bayle’s 
parent,  Lord  Wynlea,  and  it  is  at  the  country  seat  of  this 
charming  worldly-wise  old  gentleman,  admirably  played 
by  Mr.  Charles  Sugden,  that  the  sequel  is  played  out. 
You  see  then  that  there  were  really  faults  on  both  sides. 
After  all,  neither  Lord  nor  Lady  Eimsworth  can  say  much 
to  each  ether.  Had  they  not  each  gone  to  keep  an 
assignation  ?  while  the  highly  moral  Miss  Eva  Moore 
does  not  come  out  quite  immaculate  in  the  end.  During 
that  three  months  in  Egypt  it  appears  there  was  a  sort 
of  entente  cor  dial  ©  with  a  handsome  stranger,  and  a 
kiss  passed  one  moonlight  night  in  a  rose  garden.  So 
you  see  if  Mr.  Bayle  had  trotted  over  to  Egypt  he 
might  have  caught  his  wife  in  quite  as  dubious  circum¬ 
stances  as  those  in  which  she  found  him.  “  The  Best 
People  ”  is  really  quite  an  excellent  hot-weather  play. 
It  doesn’t  plumb  -hitherto'  unplumbed  depths  of  human 
character  in  a  way  to  make  the  Censor  blush  or  the 
Stage  Society  enthusiastic,  but  it  is  just  the  thing-  to 
run  in  and  see  after  dinner — if  you  are  in  a  mood  to 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  the  idle  rich.  . 

“  The  Fires  of  Fate  ”  Again. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s  drama  “  The  Fires  of 
Fate,”  which  is  transferred  to-morrow  from  the  Lyric 
to  the  Haymarket,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
since  its  first  production,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  play  that  this  has  in  no  way 
affected  its  Vitality.  Indeed,  when  I  saw  it  again  the 
other  night  I  followed  it  with  keener  interest  than  on 
the  first  night.  When  I.  say  the  play  has  undergone  a. 
change,  I  mean  the  cast.  Mr.  Waller  has  gone,  but. 
I  do  not  think  a  better  substitute  could  possibly  have 
been  found  than  Mr.  Ben  Webster.  He  is  manly,, 
sincere  and  handsome  as  the  young  Colonel  who  is 
prevailed  upon  to  live  out  his  life  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  eventually  reaps  the  reward  of  his  pluck.  The  part 
is  a  long  and  trying  one,  hut  I  do  not  think  I  have,  ever 
seen  Mr.  Webster  to  greater  advantage.  His  Colonel 
Egerton,  indeed,  is  a  great  personal  success.  Mr. 
Beveridge  now  plays  the  old  minister  in  place  of 
Mr.  A.  E.  George,  and  this  is  a  distinct  gain.  He  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  part,  and  his  sympathetic 
personality  and  admirable  acting  make  the  character 
much  more  real  than  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
furnishes  the  keynote  to  the  whole  play,  and  to  have 
this  part  better  played  brings  the  drama  into  better 
proportion.  Mr.  Lewis  Casson  is  excellent  in  Mr. 
Fisher  White’s  old  part  of  the  physician,  and’ 
Miss  Auriol  Lee  is  very  delightful  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl.  Miss  Agnes  'Thomas  I  fancy  played 
the  chaperon  originally — no  one  could  play  it  better 
— and  Mr.  Charles  Maude  is  still  breezy  and  realistic, 
as  the  young  officer  in  the  Egyptian  army  who  saves  the 
tourists  from  the  Dervishes.  One  other  new1  comer  by 
the  way  is  Mr.  Hubert  Druce,  who1  plays  the  sleek 
traitorous  dragoman,  Abdullah,  very  finely,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  great  scene  where  all  the  craven  fear 
of  the  man  comes  out.  Taken  all  round  the  play  is 
really  much  better  acted  now  than  on  its  first  produc¬ 
tion,  and  I  would  hardly  have  believed  that  so  many 
changes  could  have  been  made  with  this  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  result. 
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FROM  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD 
TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

St.  Moritz,  July  28,  1909. 

EAR  R., — I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  about 
Maude.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  worth  any¬ 
thing  to  let  her  have  her  head  at  present.  I  am  thankful 
that  she  has  not  joined  the  Suffragettes.  I  think  the 
earnestness  of  these  vote-seekers  is  pathetic.  Their 
belief  that  England  takes  them  seriously  is  a  comedy. 
They  remind  me  of  the  boy  of  twenty-one  who  has  a  bad 
attack  of  calf-love  for  a  woman  of  thirty,  and  is  honestly 
afraid  of  going  too  far  lest  he  may  spoil  “  her  ”  life,  his 
pecuniary  inadequacy  scarcely  justifying  a  man  of 
honour  in  proposing  marriage.  The  girl,  at  leisure 
from  any  more  interesting  occupation,  smiles  and 
accepts  his  homage,  and  a  week  after  the  summer 
holiday  is  over  has  forgotten  the  existence  of  her  preux 
chevalier.  England  has  tolerated  this  feminine  outburst 
for  a  time.  Man  sees  his  vote  in  his  own  eye,  but 
regardeth  not  the  dream  that  is  in  his  sister  s  eye.  For 
a  while  he  has  let  her  agitate,  but  the  country  is  getting 
bored,  and  the  Suffragettes  know  it. 

Maude  is  not  the  type  to  give  her  heart  unasked, 
and  if  this  all  comes  to  nothing  she  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  the  experience.  It  will  only  teach 
her  to  strengthen  the  outworks  a  little.  A  girl  is 
as  prone  to  the  desire  for  companionship  as  a  man,  and 
is  apt  to  fancy  that  the  first  person  who  fills  an  arc  of 
the  circle  of  life  is  the  one  and  only  Noah  in  the  deluge 
of  loneliness  all  young  people  experience.  Shipbuilding 
is  now  a  branch  of  commerce  which  is  no  longer  a 
monopoly,  and  it  does  a  girl  no  harm  to  learn  that  theie 
are  more  men  in  the  world  than  were  necessary  for  the 
one  set  of  lancers,  which  must  have  been  the  wildest 
romp  possible  on  the  voyage  to  Ararat. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  Mr.  Graham  and  heard 
him  speak.  He  seems  a  strong  man.  If  he  and  Maude 
should  grow  to  care  for  one  another,  that  is  a  point 
in  his  favour.  Maude  would  be  disappointed  in  a  man 
she  could  dominate,  and  yet  she  is  so  vital  that  she 
could  only  yield  where  she  recognised  a  greater 
strength ;  then  she  would  let  herself  go  without  re¬ 
straint.  We  women  are  but  barbarians  at  heart.  Savage 
man  captured  savage  woman  by  force.  We  do  not  want 
men  to  beat  us  now,  but  we  want  to  know  that  they 
could.  It  must  not  be  the  domination  of  the  purse 
strings ;  the  man  who  says  to  his  wife  “You  must  not, 
and  can  only  enforce  his  command  on  the  ground  that 
she  cannot  get  the  money  to  carry  out  her  whim  apart 
from  his  cheque-book,  is  merely  making  a  Roman  road 
to  a  fortified  camp  (they  mostly  went  there)  the 
harbinger  of  war.  The  domination  must  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  strength  of  mind,  strength  of  character,  the 
grip  of  life  that  has  achieved.  In  the.  days  when  duel¬ 
ling  was  the  fashion,  it  was  open  to  a.  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  to  refuse  to  fight.  The  stronger  the  woman 
the  more  passionately  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  longs 
for  a  Sir  Richard  Grenville  amongst  men. 

There  is  one  danger  about  a  man  like  Mr.  Graham. 
He  seems  to  have  that  extraordinary  magnetism  which 
marks  out  the  real  orator.  Who  was  it  said  thar 
oratory,  while  it  lasted,  was  the  Everest  of  emotional  in¬ 
toxication?  I  think  if  I  were  a  man  and  had  the  right 
to  claim,  one  gift  of  the  gods,  I  would  ask  for  the  gift 
of  speech. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  danger.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a  girl  of  Maude’s  age  to  dissect  the  public  from 
the  private  man.  It  she  hears  him  speak,  she  may 
imagine  she  is  going  to  marry  the  orator.  She  is  not. 
She  is  going  to  marry  the  man  with  the  orator’s  tem¬ 
perament,  which  is  quite  different.  Sometimes  I  think, 
if  I  could  arrange  it  as  I  would,  that  I  should  like  her 
to  make  her  choice  without  ever  having  heard  him 
speak.  At  other  times  I  feel  she  ought  to  know  the 
triumphs  he  can  give  her  to  share  in  the  days  to  come 
if  she  goes  to  him.  Do  you  remember  Anthony  Hope’s 
“Quisante”?  That  was  a  fair  warning  to  any  girl  not 
to  marry  the  orator  before  she  understood  the  man. 

Other  women  are  apt  to  envy  the  wife  of  a  success¬ 


ful  man.  But  every  side  of  life  has  its  compensations 
and  its  penalties.  True,  she  shares  the  triumphs,  but 
the  toil  that  makes  the  triumph  possible  robs  her  of 
much  of  his  companionship.  A  girl  who  marries  an 
able  and  ambitious  man  should  do  it  with  her  eyes 
open.  She  is  marrying  a  man  and  a  career  ;  he  is  only 
marrying  a  woman.  The  woman  in  her  will  crave  for 
the  man  in  him ;  but  the  womanly  tact  in  her  must 
never  forget  the  career.  The  man  who  can  sway  multi¬ 
tudes  has  sufficient  of  the  artistic  nature  in  him  to 
need  a  woman’s  sympathy.  Many  are  willing',  but  she 
should  be  chosen. 

I  dare  say  you  understand  all  this  just  as  well  as  I  do, 
but  you  are  on  the  spot,  and  can  drop  a  word  of 
wisdom  when  and  where  it  is  wanted.  I  cannot  write 
this  to  Maude  at  the  exact  moment  when  she  will  most 
need  it.  I  cannot  watch  the  trend  of  affairs  from  hour 
to  hour.  So  I  have  put  down  my  thoughts  for  you,  and 
you  must  use  them  as  you  think  best. — Your  loving 
wife,  V. 


SPORT. 

- - *o+ -  .  . 

OP  the.  four  horses  which  head  the  list  of  Winning 
Sires,  two  are  dead,  and  one  is  in  South  America. 
Cyllene  (about  £24,000)  is  principally  indebted  to 
Minoru,  who  has  contributed  £14,896,  but  this  horse’s 
prospects  for  next  season  are  also  bright,  as  he  is  the 
sire  of  the  unbeaten  Lemberg,  who  has  so  far  won  three 
races,  value  £3,888.  Bay  Ronald  (£23,000)  owes  his 
high  place  to  Bayardo  (£13,723)  and  Dark  Ronald 
(£7,124),  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  defunct 
sire  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  list  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  both  the  three-year-old  and  the  four-year-old 
are  likely  to  win  valuable  stakes  during  the  autumn.  If 
all  had  gone  well  with  Dark  Ronald  last  year,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have  won  the  Derby. 
Gallinule  has  been  best  served  by  White. Eagle  (£3,875), 
Admiral  Hawke  (£3,510),  and  Princesse  de  Gall.es 
(£3,050),  and  the  King’s  filly  was  very  fortunate  in¬ 
deed  in  winning  the  rich  Coronation  Stakes  at  .Ascot. 
Admiral  Hawke  is  an  exceedingly  smart  colt,  but  there 
is  an  idea  among  good  judges  that  he  will  discover  him¬ 
self  later  on  to  be  a  non-stayer,  and  that  his  best  form 
will  be  seen  during  the  present  season.  Persimmon, 
(nearly  £13,000)  was  credited  with  £4,950  by  Perola 
when  she  won  the  Oaks,  and  he  has  a  useful  two-year- 
old  in  San  Antonio.  Marco,  who  is  fifth,  has  a  smart 
two-year-old  in  Neil  Gow,  and  a  good  and  improv¬ 
ing  three-year-old  in  Mirador.  Eager  would  have  stood 
much  higher  than  sixth  if  Electra  had  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  her  races  at  Epsom  and  Ascot.  Of  the  sires 
who  are  lower  down,  those  whose  prospects  are  most  pro¬ 
mising  are  St.  Prusquin  (sire  of  Greenback),  Desmond 
(who  has  one  of  the  very  best  two-year-olds  of  the  season 
in  Charles  O’Malley,  and  Sir  Archibald,  who  will  win 
another  good  race  if  he  is  judiciously  placed),  Isinglass 
(sire  of  Louviers),  and  Sundridge,  who  has  a  lot  of 
very  useful  two-year-olds,  although  the  animals  which 
were  most  highly  thought  of  (Sun-Angel  and  Sunning- 
dale)  have  so  far  failed.  I  expect  it  will  turn  out  that 
the  stock  of  this  horse  are  more  distinguished  for  speed 
than  for  stamina.  Y  . 

There  are  three  hoi'ses  in  the  Leger,  each  of  which 
is  certain  to  be  much  fancied,  so  the  post  betting 
is  likely  to  be  heavier  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  years  past.  If  Bayardo  comes  to  the  post 
fit  and  well,  and  supposing  that  he  can  stay  the  course, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  is  to  be  beaten. 
Last  year  Bayardo  was  enormously  in  front  of  Minoru, 
and  if  one  takes  a  line  through  Louviers,  then  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  superiority  of  the  Manton  colt 
is  decisively  maintained.  It  is  mere  drivelling  to 
attach  a  particle  of  importance  to  the  defeats  of 
Bayardo  at  Newmarket  and  at  Ensom. 

Some  of  the  'beaten  lot  in  the  Stewards  Cup  may 
be  expected  to  win  T.Y.C.  handicaps  before  long, 
notably  The  Tower,  Maud  Mackintosh,  and  Fallen 
Angel.  Lord  Savile’s  mare  is  a  very  likely  animal  to 
carry  off  one  of  the  events  at  Doncaster.  There  \y<aa 
no  disgrace  in  being  defeated  by  Mediant  at  Goodwood, 
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as  she  is  probably  one  of  the  smartest  sprinters  in 
training.  Mediant's  success  in  the  Stewards’  Cup 
proves  Glenesky  to  be  a  wonderfully  good  colt  over  five 
furlongs,  as  at  Liverpool  he  gave  3  lb.  to  the  filly,  and 
defeated  her  cleverly  in  the  Molyneux  Plate.  Mediant’s 
performance  in  the  Stewards’  Cup  was  one  of  the  very 
best  on  record,  as  she  carried  7  st.  11  lb.,  which,  remem¬ 
bering  the  sex  allowance,  was  equal  to  the  8  st.  with 
which  Peter  won  in  1879.  Mediant,  moreover,  won  the 
race  from  start  to  finish,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  another 
stone  would  have  stopped  her. 

Yentoi  has  become  a  great  public  fancy  for'  the 
Cesarewitch.  I  gave  a  plumper  for  Lady  de  Bathe’s 
horse  for  last  year’s  Cesarewitch  after  his  excellent 
public  trial  at  Doncaster.  It  is  curious  that  Yentoi 
was  so  much  fancied  at  Newmarket  for  the  Goodwood 
Plate,  for  he  ran  in  that  race  as  if  he  were  hopelessly 
out  of  form.  Pure  Gem,  who  also  performed  igno- 
miniously  at  Goodwood,  is  another  popular  tip.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  last  year  Yentoi  (7  st.  1  lb.) 
cantered  away  from  Pure  Gem,  who  finished  a  bad 
second  for  the  Cesarewitch  with  7  st.  5  lb.  on  his  back. 

Another  horse  which  was  all  behind  at  Goodwood  was 
the  American  four-year-old  Pairplay  II.,  who  made  a 
doleful  show  of  himself  in  the  Cup.  This  horse  had  not 
been  trained  for  a  long-distance  race,  and  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  likely  animal  to  win  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  but  he  has  not  been  entered.  If  all  goes  well 
with  Pairplay  II.  he  will  certainly  win  a  good  handicap 
before  the  season  is  over,  and  his  best  course  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  a  mile  to  an  easy  mile  and  a  half.  This 
horse  was  heavily  backed  for  the  Kempton  Park 
Jubilee  Handicap,  but  he  has  since  started  five  times 
without  being  apparently  fancied. 

It  is  believed  that  Catrail  did  not  give  his  best  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  his  poor 
performance  was  most  disappointing  to  the  stable  after 
his  successful  trial  on  the  previous  Saturday.  Mr.  de 
Rothschild’s  colt  will  next  be  seen  out  in  the  Gimcrack 
Stakes  at  York,  where  he  will  meet  Greenback  with  a 
stone  the  best  of  the  weights.  Lord  Yilliers’  colt  is  in 
reserve  for  this  race,  and  his  meeting  with  Admiral 
Hawke  will  be  interesting  if  Major  Loder’s  colt  starts, 
but  I  expect  he  will  be  reserved  for  the  Champagne 
Stakes.  Greenback  is  more  likely  to  stay  the  tiring  six 
furlongs  at  York  than  the  brother  to  Pretty  Polly. 

Tressaly,  winner  of  the  Molecomb  Stakes  at  Good- 
wood,  is  a  smart  colt,  and  he  will  win  plenty  of  race* 
for  Mr.  Buchanan  if  all  goes  well  with  him. 

Lord  Derby  has  a  promising  and  much  improving 
horse  in  Bridge  of  Earn,  who  won  the  Berwick  Welter 
Handicap  at  Brighton  last  Wednesday.  He  was 
heavily  backed,  having  been  well  galloped.  Bridge 
oh  Earn  is  by  Cyllene  out  of  Santa  Brig-ad  a,  and  it 
is  •  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  as 
successful  a  four-year-old  as  was  bis  half-brother,  Bridge 
of  Canny.  He  will  probably  discover  himself  to  be  a 
good  stayer. 

The  colt  by  Collar  out  of  Tira-illerie  is  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  tip  of  the  gullish  herd  for  the  Cesarewitch.  The 
management  of  this  animal  appears  decidedly  eccentric. 
He  was  much  fancied  at  Newmarket  for  the  Goodwood 
Cup,  but  he  did  not  start  for  that  race  or  for  the  Good- 
wood  Plate,  in  which  handicap  he  was  very  fairly 
weighted.  At  Lewes  on  Friday  this  colt  was  brought  out 
for  the  Nevill  Maiden  Plate,  but,  of  course,  he  had  no 
chance  against  Primer,  and  long  odds  were  betted  on 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  horse.  The  only  previous 
appearance  of  the  Tiraillerie  colt  during  the  present 
season  was  in  the  Chester  Cup,  when  he  started  an 
extreme  outsider  and  finished  a  bad  third  (4  yrs.,  6  st. 
3  lb.)  to  Santa  Strato  (4  yrs.,  9  st.),  and  All  Black  (5  yrs., 
8  st.  41b.).  If  he  gave  his  best  running  at  Chester  it  is 
obvious  that  he  could  not  win  the  Cesarewitch  with 
bottom  weight,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
affinity  with  common  sense  in  the  cackling  about  him. 

It  is  curious  that  Sir  Martin  should  have  been  a 
general  tip  for  the  Brighton  Cup,  although  it  had  been 
common  talk  at  Newmarket  during  the  July  Meetings 
that  the  American  horse  would  not  run  before  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Deauville.  Dandyprat  was  made  a 


great  favourite  for  the  Cup,  there  being  only  a  very 
poor  field  in  point  of  class;  Jackson  was  also  well 
backed,  but  he  broke  down.  This  unfortunate  horse 
has  been  run  off  his  legs  in  a  most  merciless  fashion. 
The  Brighton  Cup  was  his  thirteenth  race  this  season,, 
and  he  had  won  seven  of  them,  so  he  had  well  earned 
a  rest.  The  race  was  won  by  the  nnfancied  Buckwheat., 
whose  nominal  price  was  20  to  1,  but  he  was  not  baeked 
for  a  shilling.  Buckwheat  was  purchased  for  1,900  gs;. 
at  Newmarket  last  December  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Donnelly  ax. 
the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Baird’s  horses  in- 
training. 

Glacis,  who  has  not  started  this  year,  ought  to  win  a' 
good  long-distance  race  for  Lord  Derby  before  the  close 
of  the  season,  as  he  appears  to  be  now  all  right  again.. 
I  do  not  expect  he  will  be  seen  out  before  the  autumn, 
as  hard  ground  is  not  likely  to  suit  him.  Cocksure  II. 
is  also  in  good  condition,  and  he  is  likely  to  win  air 
important  handicap,  though  he  cannot  stay  beyond  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  the  farthest. 

Last  year  I  predicted  the  success  of  Yentoi  for  the" 
Cesarewitch,  and  advised  that  Perseverance  II.  should 
be  backed  for  a  place.  The  mare  met  with  an  accident 
shortly  before  the  race,  so  she  could  not  start.  Per¬ 
severance  II.  was  backward  when  she  ran  in  the  spring,.. 
but  I  hear  that  she  is  now  going  well,  and  she  is  quite- 
likely  to  win  a  long-distance  handicap.  Of  course, 
nobody  would  care  to  hack  Lord  Farquhar’s  mare  for 
any  race  after  so  long  a  retirement  until  she  has  been, 
galloped  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Strickland  has  been  entered  for  several  of  the- 
handicaps  which  have  recently  closed,  and  a  note  should 
he  made  of  his  name,  as  he  certainly  ought  to  win  a, 
race  during  the  autumn  if  he  is  judiciously  placed.  He 
was  extravagantly  over-rated  during  the  spring,  but 
his  stable  have  now  probably  formed  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  his  form. 

Baltinglass,  who  was  turned  out  of  training  more- 
than  a  year  ago,  has  returned  to  Newmarket  from  Major- 
Loder’s  stud  farm  in  Ireland  to  be  prepared  for  one: 
or  other  of  the  autumn  handicaps.  He  is  a  good- 
weight-carrier  and  a  useful  horse  over  his  own  course,, 
but  not  a  stayer.  Two  years  ago,  after  he  had  run 
prominently  in  Wool  Winder’s  St.  L-eger,  be  was  ma.de- 
a  great  favourite  for  the.  Cesarewitch,  as  he  bad 
a  light  weight,  and  there  was  a  general  chorus  of 
braying  about  the  good  thing  for  this  handicap 
which  Doncaster  had  revealed.  Teuth  was  alone  in 
pointing  out  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  St.  Leger: 
running  to  excite  such  crackbrained  rhapsodies,  and 
that  we  bad  yet  to  learn  that  Baltinglass  could  stay  the 
Cesarewitch  course.  My  expectations  were  verified  at- 
Newmarket,  but  later  in  the  season  he  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  smart  horse  over  one  mile  and  a  half.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  find  Major  Loder’s  horse  again  cracked.1 
up  for  the  Cesarewitch ;  but,  if  be  could  not  stay  the 
course  as  a  three-year-old,  and  when  be  was  in  good! 
form,  he  certainly  is  not  likely  to  achieve  it.  as  a. 
five-year-old. 

Elm  Twig  won  her  first  race  at  ITaydock  Park  on 
Friday,  this  being  her  thirteenth  appearance  in  public.. 
Mr.  Hall  Walker’s  mare  started  second  favourite  for 
last  year’s  One  Thousand,  Lesbia  being  most  in  demand, 
but  PJiodora  won  easily.  Solferino  is  in  easy  work 
at  Newmarket,  but  Lord  Cadogan’s  horse  is  not  likely 
to  stand  another  preparation,  as  bis  forelegs  are  dire- 
fully  groggy.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Solferino  should, 
have  come  to  grief,  as  he  was  one  of  the  smartest  T.Y.C.. 
horses  in  England  when  at  his  beat. 

I  understand  that  Dark  Ronald  is  in  special  reserve- 
for  the  Doncaster  Cup.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  animal  was  not  entered  for  the  Champion  Stakes  at 
the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting,  when  he  might, 
have  met  several  of  the  best  horses  in  training;  but  if 
be  had  been,  engaged  in  that  race  last  December  the- 
bandicapper  would,  of  course,  have  been  looking  out 
for  him. 

Next  week  there  will  be  racing  at  Wolverhampton, 
Stockton,  Folkestone,  and  Hurst  Park.  There  is  sure 
to  bo  some  interesting  sport  at  Stockton,  as  Lord 
Londonderry  and  his  friends  are  zealous  supporters  of 
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this  meeting,  which  benefits  enormously  by  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  a  large  party -from  Wynyard  Park. 

There  are  thirty-three  acceptances  for  the  Great 
Northern  Leger  of  £500,  and  the  owners  contribute 
•£354  towards  the  value  of  this  race.  Mirador,  Phaleron, 
Fop,  and  Holiday  House  are  the  bes  t  of  the  lot  lef  t 'in. 
Foxhunt  may  win  the  Wynyard  Plate  of  £600,  and 
liis  success  in  that  race  would  be  most  appropriate. 
There  are  ninety-four  entries  for  the  Hardwicke  Stakes 
of  £500,  and  Lord  Durham  might  win  with  Mistrella, 
who  so  grievously  disappointed  her  stable  at  Goodwood. 
The  Durham  County  Produce  Plate  of  £1,000  has  over 
forty  left  in,  and  Electra  should  win  if  she  is  sent  to 
Stockton,  as  her  penalty  of  12  lb.  is  reduced  to  7  lb.  by 
ndbreeding  allowance. 

The  great  race  at  Hurst  Park  is  the  Lennox  Plate  of 
£1,500,  and  Riverina  may  prove  the  best  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  poor  lot,  as  he  ha's  a  breeding  allowance  of  9  lb. 
Vivario,  Who  failed  ignominiously  at  Goodwood  when 
receiving  17  lb.  from  Louviers,  has  another  chance  here. 


COW^S  AND  THE  KAISER. 

Cowes  week  started  the  summer  for  which  we  have  all 
been  waiting.  There  were  good  sailing  breezes,  lighter 
breezes,  and  no  breezes.  There  were  warships,  and 
there  was  a  Tsar,  and  there  was  a  Kaiser’s  yacht,  the 
Meteor,  and  another  yacht  from  Germany,  called 
Germania,  Krupp-built,  Krupp-designed,  and  Krupp- 
owned.  These  two  schooners  sailed  in  the  handicap 
race  for  yachts  of  the  A  and  23  metre  class.  They  had 
to  allow  the  cutters,  While  Heather  and  Shamrock,  over 
eight  and  three-quarter  minutes  each.  It  was  blowing 
great  guns.  The  result  was  a  matter  of  reaching,  and 
all  according  to  theory,  for  the  two  cutters  gave  up, 
and  were  beaten  as  well  by  the  old-timer  Cicely.  Let  the 
mathematical-minded  bear  this  in  mind,  that  in  equal 
circumstances  all  vessels  reach  according  to  the  square 
root  of  their  length  in  a  strong  breeze.  Meteor  and 
Germania  are  107  ft.,  and  Cicely  90  ft.  over  all,  and 
the  cutters  only  75  ft.,  and  there  was  the  explanation.  I 
mention  these  simple  facts  because  Germanophobes  are 
all  out  to  preach  the  decadence  of  English  yachting  and 
English  seamanship.  Germany,  with  a  scientific  tariff, 
is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  they  say,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  Germany  admits  free  every  mortal  thing  that  is 
used  in  ship-building.  Free  trade  for  shipping.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  next  day  Cowes,  like  Linden,  saw  another 
sight.  This  was  the  race  for  his  Majesty’s  cup  for 
yachts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  It  is  a 
sort  of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor  gathering.  All 
kinds  of  craft  compete,  and  are  handicapped  according 
to  their  abilities  in  the  weather  prevailing.  Meteor  had 
the  post  of  honour,  and  had  to  give  White  Heather  two 
minutes  twenty-one  seconds.  Well,  White  Heather  was 
first,  and  the  aged  Cicely  came  in  second,  and  Meteor 
was  third.  There  was  a  lovely  race  between  White. 
Heather,  the  winner,  and  Shamrock  in  a  moderate  breeze. 
In  the  fifteen  metre  class  there  was  excellent  racing, 
and  the  King  of  Spain’s  Hispania  won  her  maiden  race. 

The  race  between  Germania  and  Meteor,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  marked  by  an  incident,  the  repetition 
of  which  would  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
German  yachts  to  compete  against  their  Emperor  in 
British  waters.  Germania,  while  leading  easily  at  the 
finish,  apparently  for  no  earthly  reason  went  the  wrong 
side  of  the  committee  vessel.  The  reason  for  this  astound¬ 
ing  manoeuvre  was  obvious.  There  was  the  British 
fleet  assembled  to  meet  the  Tsar.  There  was  a  German 
warship  present  to  watch  the  race  on  behalf  of  the 
Kaiser.  The  German  people  should  learn  how,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Tsar,  and  incidentally  of  the 
British  fleet,  their  Emperor’s  yacht,  designed  and  built 
in  the  Fatherland,  had  beaten  the  world  in  this  great 
International  race.  It  would  never  have  done  for  a 
German  subject  to  have  robbed  his  emperor  of  this 
advertisement.  The  finish  of  the  race  was  diplomatic. 
The  German  does  not  allow  mere  considerations  of  sport 
to  interfere  with  either  his  business  or  diplomacy.  As 
1  have  hinted,  the  incident  has  served  its  purpose  well, 
in  the  press  certain  well-known  Germanophobes  are 


already  on  the  warpath.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  such  an  incident  occurring  where  either  'King 
Edward’s  horses  or  his  yachts  might  be  concerned,  and 
if  any  misguided  Britisher  were  to  pull  his  horse  or 
handle  his  yacht  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  King  Edward 
win,  I  venture  to  think  his  Majesty  would  give  up 
any  form  of  racing  altogether.  The  incident  was  a  big 
blunder  and  an  outrage  on  sport.  I  have  frequently, 
pointed  out  the  abuses  of  international  rivalry  in  sport, 
and  this  ridiculous  finish  simply  serves  as  another  illus¬ 
tration.  Under  the  weather  conditions  the  victory  of 
Meteor  was  a  certainty  without  the  presence  of  Ger¬ 
mania,  and  her  owner  would  have  better  consulted  his 
own  dignity  and,  that  of  his  Kaiser  by  not  racing  his 
yacht  at  all. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

With  reference  to  what  I  said  last  week  about  the 
exemption  of  playgrounds  from  land  taxation,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  points  out  that  in  the  country  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  is  often  experienced  in  procuring  suitable  cricket 
and  football  grounds  for  the  villagers.  Such  an  exemption 
might  induce  landowners  with  large  parks  to  give  up 
a  few  acres  for  this  purpose.  They  would  thereby 
acquire  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers,  increase  their 
income  by  the  rent,  and  preserve  their  pockets  from 
making  any  contributions  to  the  old-age  pensions,  to 
which  they  so  politically  object. 

The  Australian  team  again  made  the  critics  who 
announce  that  its  weakness  lay  in  its  bowling  look  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  last  eight  Lancashire  wickets  fell  for  forty  runs, 
and  Hopkins  took  six  of  them  for  fif  teen  with  leg-breaks. 
Kent  had  a  glorious  week  at  Canterbury.  Carr  bowled 
well  both  in  the  Middlesex  and  Hants  match.  He 
broke  up  Fry’s  big  partnership,  and  took  three  wickets 
with  four  balls.  Fry  has  had  some  practice  recently. 
He  was  quite  in  his  best  form  against  the  best  county 
bowling  in  England.  He  played  two  fine  innings  and  his 
fielding  was  superb.  I  have  always  said  that  his  selection 
for  Test  matches  depended  on  the  practice  he  could  get. 
In  M.  C.  Bird  Surrey  have  found  the  long- 
desired  gentleman  bat.  He  has  played  under 
Hayward’, s  captaincy.  The  gentleman  captain  seems 
to  be  a  profession  in  itself.  Leveson-Gower  is  to  take 
the  team  to  South  Africa.  Passenger  captains  are  not 
required.  A  fine  century  by  Warner  saved  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  he  was  well  backed  by  the  University  College 
School  captain  Susskind,  who  made  24  and  38.  He 
was  chosen  after  his  play  for  the  Public  Schools  against 
the  M.C.C.  and  he  looks  iilce  being  the  school’s  suc¬ 
cessor  to  A.  E.  Stoddart. 

»  *  #  *  « 

While  the  southerner  goes  to  see  King’s  and  Kaiser’s 
cups  sailed  for  at  Cowes,  Caledonia  stern  and  wild  pro¬ 
vides  the  Calcutta  Cup  on  the  links  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  at  St.  Andrews.  There  was  a  good  entry  of 
66,  amongst  whom  was  A.  G.  Le  Maitre  (14),  the  old 
Oxford  quarter-miler.  He  survived  the  first  round. 
The  scratch  men  did  very  well,  but  I  was  sorry  to 
see  Mr.  W.  N.  Boan,  the  diplomat,  failed  in  his  first 
match.  The  final  was  won  iby  Captain  Anstrnther 
(scratch),  who  beat  Mr.  Curtis  (6),  by  three  up  and  two 
to  play.  The  winner  played  a  very  steady  game. 

****** 

F.A.  Ltd.  has  met  the  representative  of  the  Trades 
Union  Federation.  Upon  matters  subject  to  discussion 
it  is  best  'to  say  nothing.  But  the  meeting  has  an  amus¬ 
ing  side.  F.A.  Ltd.  told  the  Federation  to  come  (to 
its  offices,  but  the  Federation  made  F.A.  Ltd.  come 
to  it.  F.A.  Ltd.  thought  five  minutes’  presentation  of 
its  case  would  suffice  for  victory.  But  it  has  not  won 
as  it  thought  it  would.  Mr.  Clegg,  dictator,  in  an  official 
announcement,  says  all  his  Council  is  concerned  with 
is  the  honour  of  the  game  as  a  sport.  This  sort  of 
balderdash  will  not  wash  after  the  way  he  treated  the 
amateurs.  If  this  is  the  true  aim  of  Mr.  Clegg  and  his 
friends  they  have  failed  miserably,  and  had  better 
give  up  the  job  to  others  who  are  better  qualified. 
Neither  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  nor  Mr.  G.  R.  Askwiih, 
K.C.,  have  yet  been  asked  to  assist  in  the  deliberations. 
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THE  TRADUCED  GOLFER. 

(Mr.  ScratcRman,  while  playing  his  Saturday  morning  round, 
indignantly  repudiates  a  recent  unfounded  imputation  on  golfers 
made  by  Sir  James  Barr.) 

What!  golf  with  whisky  and  with  oaths 
Connected  ?  Piffle  utter  ! 

Such  feeble  gibes  my  spirit  loathes. 

Hi,  boy,  my - - — —  putter  ! 

That  fellow  Barr  I’d  like  to  drub ; 

A  nasty  slanderous  brute,  O  ! 

Another  slice!  Oh,  - - this  club, 

I  wish  it  were  with  Pluto ! 

He  might  have  thought  before  he  spoke. 

Stand  still  there,  caddie,  will  ’eel 
Next  time  you  move  upon  the  stroke 
'<•  Pll  knock  your - head  silly. 

I’m  feeling  cheap.  I’ve  got  the  pip. 

An  ignorant,  futile  talker ! 

Here ’s  for  my  flask.  I’ll  try  a  nip 
Of  good  old  Johnny  Walker. 

{At  luncheon.) 

Off  my  - - -  game.  ’Twas  thinking  on 

That  Barr’s  mendacious  folly. 

A  double  go  of  special  John 
And  I’ll  put  in  the  “  Polly.” 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


PARADOXICALLY  enough  it  may  be  said  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  aviation  at  present  consists  not  in 
keeping  afloat  in  the  air,  but  of  getting  up  into  it  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  coming  down  from  it  in  the  second. 
In  other  words,  starting  and  stopping  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
blems  engaging  the  minds  of  inventors  at  present.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  keep  going  in  the  air,  but,  in  the 
classic  phrase,  you  have  got  to  get  there  first,  and  this 
is  a  task  of  some  difficulty  with  most  at  present.  In 


this  connection  ■  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  M. 
Bleriot  has  recently  put  forth  and  patented  a  method 
devised  to  meet  this  particular  problem,  and  to  enable 
flyers  to  start  without  any  initial  run,  though  it  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  see  what  amount  of  success  will  attend 
his  device  in  practice.  Then,  as  to  alighting  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learnt,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  mishaps  which  still  occur  from  time  to 
time  result  when  coming  to  earth  again.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  or  less  rare  at  present  for  an  aeroplane  to  alight 
without  some  damage  or  other  being  sustained.  Here 
are  two  points,  therefore,  in  regard  to  what  advances 
may  next  be  looked  for,  and  which  cannot  come  too 
soon,  for  when  the  starting  and  landing  problems  have 
been  satisfactorily  solved,  experimenting  will .  be 
rendered  infinitely  easier  and  less  hazardous  than  it  is 
at  present. 

****** 

A  rather  interesting  correspondence  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  Autocar  on  the  subject  of  racing  small 
cars.  The  discussion  originally  arose,  I  believe,  out 
of  the  recent  voiturett©  races  in  France  in  which  such 
astonishing  speeds  were  attained  by  some  of  the  small 
single  cylinder  French  cars,  the  suggestion  being  made 
that  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  our  British  makers 
would  follow  this  example  and  produce  small  cars 
capable  of  doing  equally  well.  To  this  others  replied 
that  it  was-  not  the  function  of  the  small  car  to  attain 
speeds  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour,  that  British 
makers  preferred  to  cultivate  sweetness  of  running, 
durability,  and  the  like,  rather  than  racing”  speeds,  and 
so  forth.  This  brought  up,  of  course,  the  whole  question 
of  racing  as  an  aid  and  incentive  to  progress  which  has 
so  often  been  debated  before.  “  It  is  not  contests  between 
specially  designed  racing  cars  that  are  wanted,”  argue 
the  anti-racers,  “  but  races  between  stock  cars  as  supplied 
to  the  public  selected  haphazard  from  the  sale  room; 
this  would  be  a  test  of  some  worth,  and  if  we  could 
have  races  of  this  sort  then  we  should  see  who  was 
who  and  what  was  what.”  “  Softly!  softly!  ”  retort  the 
other  side;  “can  it  be  denied  that  racing  provides  a 
concentrated  incentive  to  progress  such  as  no  other 


‘  The 
Perfect 
Autocar !  ” 


WOLSELEY 

SIDDELEY 
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Perfect 

Autocar !  ” 


UPHILL,  down  dale,  or  on  the  level  stretch,  no  cars  are  so 
Speedy,  so  Reliable,  and  so  Economical  to  run  as  Wolseley^ 
Siddeley.  The  owner  of  a  14^20  h.p.  writes  ; 

“  You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  that  at  Easter,  with  two  up  and  a  lot  of  luggage 
in  going  to  Keswick,  we  climbed  all  the  way  from  Hexham  to  Alston,  and  thence  up  to 
Harteide  Cross,  over  the  Pennines  on  top  gear.” 
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form  of  competition  can  offer?  Or  that  efficiency  in 
racing  has  almost  invariably  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
efficiency  in  touring  design  and  practice  ?  ”  That 

may  be  true  enough,”  is  the  answer,  “  but  - .”  But 

there  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  controversy  further. 
Enough  that  it  has  certainly  been  interesting  and 
instructive. 

One  point,  however,  which  has  been  made  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  contention  that  racing  would  be  much  more 
useful  if  always  confined  to  stock  cars  is  worth  noting. 
Quite  cogently  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  to  confine 
racing  to  stock  cars  would  be  a  very  doubtful  policy, 
seeing  that  it  is  from  the  experiments  and  new  depar¬ 
tures  tried  in  racing  that  so  much  valuable  knowledge 
has  been  gained  in  the  past.  Or  as  one  writer  puts  it — 
“  progress  in  design  can  only  result  if  the  maker  be 
allowed  to  strike  off  the  beaten  path,”  so  that  “  to  pre¬ 
vent  makers  trying  their  experimental  cars  in  races 
would  be  to  scotch  that  progress  in  design  resulting 
from  competition  which  has  so  far  been  such  a  notable 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  motor-car.”  That  is  a 
perfectlv  sound  point  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 
****** 

If  automobilism  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  cer- 
tainly  developed  the  art  of  advertising.  Compared 
with  the  skill  displayed  in  this  line  by  the  leading 
motor  firms,  the  efforts  of  ordinary  commercial  traders 
fade  into  insignificance.  Motor  manufacturers  were 
quick  to  recognise  that  it  was  no  good  making  good  cars 
unless  the  world  was  properly  acquainted  with  their 
merits.  Hence  the  peculiar  difficulty  besetting  the 
would-be  purchaser  who  sets  out  with  a-  free  hand  to 
make  choice  of  a  car.  Motor  advertising  is,  indeed,  a 
thing  apart.  For  ingenuity,  plausibility,  and  seduc¬ 
tiveness  there  is  nothing  quite  like  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  now  that  racing  has  come  to  an  end  and  even 
trials  and  tests  of  other  kinds  are  becoming  less 
numerous,  the  motoring  press  hardly  affords  the  same 
jov  in  this  respect  to  the  discerning  reader  as  formerly. 
Perhaps  the  dulness  of  trade  has  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Certainly  a  few  years  ago  the  condition  of 


things  was  much  more  entertaining,  if  not  more  edify¬ 
ing.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  that  clever 
announcement  after  one  of  the  earlier  Tourist  Trophy 
contests  :  — 

THE  INVINCIBLE'  WHIZZER 
STARTED  TENTH  AND  FINISHED  TENTH. 

I  have  altered  the  name  and  have  varied  the  phrase¬ 
ology,  but  that  was  the  purport  of  it.  And  the  cream  of 
the  joke  was,  of  course,  that  this  was  a  specious  wav  of 
representing  as  a  triumph  what  was  in  reality  a  per¬ 
formance  anything  but  brilliant.  For,  as  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  to  motoring  readers,  cars  in  the 
Tourist  Trophy  race  were  started  one  after  another  at 
regular  intervals,  the  difference  in  time  being  allowed 
for  at  the  end — a  car  starting  five  minutes  after  another 
being  given  five  minutes  more  in  which  to  finish,  and 
so  on.  Thus  the  advertisement  in  question  really  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fact  that  the  car  referred  to  started  on  level 
terms  with  all  the  others,  but  in  the  result,  was  actually 
outpaced  by  nine  of  its  rivals,  and  thus  finished  tenth. 
In  other  words,  the  advertisement  was  a  most  ingenious 
instance  of  the  suppressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi. 

But  I  am  far  from  implying  that  this  example  could 
not  readily  be  paralleled.  On  the  contrary,  after  every 
big  event  in  those  days  casual  perusal  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  the  technical  press  invariably  suggested 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  six  winners.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  one  eminent  firm,  whose  car  was  dis¬ 
qualified,  actually  advertised  that  it  would  have  won  if 
it  had  been  allowed  to  run.  After  this  it  needed  only 
for  some  one  to  come  forward  and  proclaim  the 
transcendent  achievements  of  some  car  that  had  yet  to 
be  built.  Unfortunately  for  the  gaiety  of  the  world  the 
decay  of  racing  has  diminished  the  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  art  of  advertising  at  its  best,  and  prac¬ 
titioners  are  compelled  nowadays  to  confine  themselves 
mainly  to  more  humdrum  methods. 

Still,  even  on  these  lines  there  is  scope  for  the  skilful, 
and  the  advertising  pages  of  the  motoring  papers  are 
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still  by  no  means  the  least  entertaining.  There  are 
those  letters,  for  instance,  from  proud  and  veracious 
owners,  who,  in  some  cases,  apparently  never  make  the 
journey  from  London  to  Brighton  without  sitting  down 
immediately  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  their  car.  Sometimes  their  eagerness  is  such 
even  that  they  telegraph.  This  plan  has  the  advantage 
that  the  message  can  be  reproduced  in  facsimile — ■ 
thereby  carrying  conviction  to  the  breasts  of  the  most 
sceptical.  It  affords,  indeed,  a  touching  illustration  of 
the  essential  goodness  of  human  nature,  and  especially 
of  motoring  human  nature,  that  hard,  material,  selfish 
car  owners  (as  they  are  popularly  regarded)  should 
take  such  infinite  pains  to  report  their  successes  on  the 
rpad.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  speaking  personally, 
I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  run  across  these 
altruistic  owners  in  the  flesh.  Most  of  the  motorists 
I  happen  to  know  personally  belong,  I  am  afraid,  to  the 
less  flattering  category  above  suggested,  who  are  so 
abominably  self-centred  that  they  never  think  of  writing 
to  the  makers  except  for  the  purposes  of  complaint, 
and  who  go  on  year  after  year  without  sending  so  much 
as  a  postcard  to  record  their  proudest  triumphs.  But 
tips,  I  am  sure,  is  merely  my  misfortune,  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  overwhelming  that  the  majority  of  owners  are 
very  differently  constituted. 


W  0  M  A  N 


CO-OPERATION  AMONG  WOMEN. 

PRIMITIVE  man  was  not  a  co-operative  animal.  He 
distrusted  everybody,  and  with  growing  experience 
his  distrust  increased.  To  own  a  heavier  flint  than  any 
one  else  was  his  ambition — an  ambition  strictly  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-defence,  and  not  at  all' airy  or 
vain.  But  as  his  numbers  increased  so  did  his  enemies, 
and  as  time  is  limited  it  was  quite  impossible  for  every 
primitive  man  to  he  at  war  with  every  other ;  so  it 
came  about  that  two  weaker  combatants  wpuld  occa¬ 
sionally  suspend  their  mutual  attentions  to  dispose  of  a 
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stronger  intruder.  The  interruption  over,  no  doubt 
they  turned  to  each  other  again.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  co-operation — the  necessity  for  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  a  danger  stronger  than  any  single 
man  could  meet.  It  was  not  born  in  man,  but  circum¬ 
stances  evolved  it,  in  accordance  with  Darwin’s  theory 
of  adaptation.  It  is  our  Lilliputian  method  of  binding 
the  giant  Gullivers  who  overshadow  life — by  thirty 
thousand  hair-like  cords. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  women  had  no  co-operative 
sense.  Jt  was  used  as  a  dire  reproach  against  them ; 
and  it  was  quite  true.  They  had  as  much-  as  primi¬ 
tive  man,  but  it  slumbered  in  them  a  few  thousand 
years  longer  than  in  him  because  circumstances  did  not 
require  it  of  them.  They  had  many  common  enemies, 
but  social  conditions  secluded  them  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  from  co-operation.  One  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  phases  of  the  Woman  Movement  has  been  the  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rapid  growth  of  this  quality,  or  capacity,  in 
women.  Un-ciubbable  was  the  word  applied  to  them  when 
the  first  woman’s  club  was  opened.  To-day  London  is 
strewn  with  women’s  clubs,  serious,  frivolous,  specialist, 
and  general,  having  large  memberships  and  any  number 
of  mutual  interests,  not  only  internal,  but  connected 
with  the  outside  world.  The  Suffragist  movement  is 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  women  realise  that 
co-operation  is  necessary.  Women’s  Congresses  are 
another  case  in  point.  In  Toronto  there  is  a  women’s 
savings  bank,  entirely  staffed  by  women.  The  Chinese 
Government  has  just  opened  a  hospital  for  women,  in 
which  every  servant,  nurse,  doctor,  and  director  is  a 
woman.  In  America  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  country 
have  joined  in  one  huge  Federation,  which  has  solid 
power  in  its  hands.  The  problem  of  living  has  been 
simplified  for  the  worker  by  co-operative  house-keeping, 
communal  kitchens,  women’s  hotels,  and  the  like. 

In  whatever  cause  this  co-operative  sense  is  exercised, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished  at  the  growth  of  the  “clubbable”  capacity 
in  women.  It  had  been  for  so  long  an  understood 
thing  that  women  would  not,  could  not,  and  never  would 
be  able  to  work  together,  that  they  began  to  believe  it 
themselves.  When  the  increasing  freedom  of  social 
conditions,  and  the  necessity  for  coming  to  grips  with 
life  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  first  forced  them  to  work 
with  each  other,  they  had  the  deepest  misgivings.  For 
many  years  it  was  easier  to  get  women-clerks  to  work 
under  a  man  than  under  a  woman.  Girls  who  were 
trained  as  secretaries  gave  the  preference  to  a  male 
employer.  Women  shrank  from  “  ladies’  committees  ” 
unleavened  men.  Then  there  came  the  amazing  dis¬ 
covery  that  when  uncaged  woman  was  a  tame  animal, 
much  too  busy  to  bite,  much  too  happy  to  scratch !  A 
cage  has  a  wearing  effect  on  the  temper,  and  it  atrophies 
the  wings.  Women  are  much  nicer  beings  outside  than 
they  were  behind  the  bars.  Their  understanding  is 
growing,  and  they  know  that  union  is  strength. 

The  question  is,  how  far  that  strength  will  go.  In 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  co-operative  spirit  in  women 
has  grown  up  from  apparent  non-existence  to  very 
appreciable  heights.  They  have  the  history  of  male  co¬ 
operation  before  their  eyes,  and  can  learn  from  it  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  hampered  it.  They  have  intelli¬ 
gence  which  modern  education  is  making  more  and  more 
impersonal,  and  therefore  stronger.  The  present  Sturm 
und  Drancj  of  their  activities  is  a  natural  period  through 
which  they  were  bound  to  pass.  When  it  has  settled 
down,  with  a  solid  sense  of  power,  a  reliance  on  each 
other  which  society  has  hitherto  denied  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  women  may  not  be  able  to  do. 
Women  have  always  distrusted  women,  because  they 
saw  each  other  out  of  focus.  Now  that  they  are  getting 
into  the  open  air,  and  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
portion,  they  know  each  other  better. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XI. — Losing  Your  Ticket. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  travelling  in  August  is  that 
no  man  is  safe  from  interruption,  even  in  a  first-class 
carriage.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
women  coming  with  children  into  smoking-carriages. 
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Think  of  what  would  happen  to  a  mere  man  if  he 
ventured  into  a  ladies’  carriage.  Why  should  women 
have  a  monopoly  of  sanctuary  ?  There  are  moments 
when  man,  too,  desires  isolation — a  hot  railway  journey 
is  one  of  them.  I  had  ensconced  myself  with  comfort 
and  forethought  in  a  first-class  carriage  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  It  was  also  labelled  “  smoking.”  I  had 
lunched  well.  I  had  Tkuth  and  an  admirable  cigar, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  gentle  peace,  the  memory  of 
legal  triumphs  of  which  the  cigar  and  the  holiday  were 
by-products,  and  the  glorious  anticipation  of  a  work¬ 
less  mouth. 

Two  minutes  before  my  train  started  the  Assyrian 
came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  carriage,  and  a  fussy 
matron  with  three  noisy  children  was  shovelled  in  upon 
me  by  a  porter.  I  could  have  shouted  with  anger. 
It  would  have  been  quite  useless.  No  one  could  have 
heard  me  above  the  girding  of  those  olive  branches. 
I  instantly  lit  up  a  cigar  as  a  protest.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  tempest  of  conversation  on  family  details 
the  children  seemed  desirous  of  slumber,  and  I  thanked 
Heaven. 

But  the  mother’s  hour  of  discomfort  'was  coming. 
The  children  had  slept  but.  a  short  time  when  an 
inspector  came  and  demanded  the  lady’s  tickets.  She 
had  evidently  lost  them.  Then  the  scurry  began.  She 
sought  in  every  bag  and  pocket  she  could  find.  She 
woke  each  child  and  searched  their  pockets.  But  all 
in  vain. 

“  I  must  ask  you  to  pay,  ma’am,”  said  the  inspector. 

“We  were  put  in  here  by  a  porter,”  was  her  irrele¬ 
vant  reply. 

“  You  mean  you  took  third-class  tickets  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  there  was  no  room,  so  he  put  us  here.” 

“  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  pay  your  third- 
class  fares  from  London  to  your  destination,”  he  said, 
sternly. 

1  watched  her  face  grow  pale  and  drawn,  and  my 
heart  relented.  After  all,  she  had  a  right  to  travel, 
and  the  children  had  priceless  health  to  excuse  their 
rowdiness.  They  were  off  for  their  one  outing  in  the 
year,  and  I  knew  by  the  look  in  her  face  that  paying 
for  those  tickets  again  might  mean  a  serious  shortness 
of  funds.  I  saw  in  my  mind  sands  without  spades  and 
pails,  and  no  money  for  bathing  machines. 

There  was  a  horrid  pause,  and  at  last  she  found  her 
purse  and  opened  it,  and  I  saw  her  count  her  treasured 
gold. 

“  Inspector  !  ”  I  said,  sharply,  “  how  dare  ypu  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  angry  glare,  and  took  no 
notice. 

“  Madam,”  I  continued,  “  forgive  me  for  interfering, 
but  you  need  not  pay  him  a  penny  now.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  relief  that  came  over 
her  care-lined  face. 

“  The  inspector  ” — I  spoke  now  to  her,  ignoring  the 
man,  as  he  had  ignored  me — “knows  perfectly  well  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  payment  from  you  now.  When 
a  person  has  bought  a  ticket — as  I  presume  you 
did—” 

She  bowed  assent. 

v  And  loses  it  en  route,  there  are  two  alternatives 
open  to  her.  She  may  either  pay  the  fare  again,  or  she 
may  give  her  name  and  address.  Doubtless  you  have 
a  card  with  you ‘I” 

She  instantly  produced  one,  and  handed  it  to  the 
inspector.  He  took  it  with  ill  grace,  glanced  at  it 
superciliously,  and  then  addressed  me. 

“  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  mind  your  own  business.” 

“  Law  is  mv  business,”  was  the  soft  answer  that  multi¬ 
plied  wrath.  He  left  us,  and  she  turned  to  me  with 
gratitude. 

“  I  didn’t  know,”  she  began. 

“  Obviously,”  I  said,  with  a  smile ;  “  the  British 
public  as  a  rule  does  not  know  its  rights  on  a  railway 
train,  arid  therefore  the  railway  inspector  is  always 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  if.  And  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  have  a  little  fun  on  my  own  account.  You  took 
third-class  tickets,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 


“  Yes.  I  am  so  sorry  for  intruding.” 

“  Please  do  not  mention  il ;  but,  you  see,  my  first- 
cla;ss  ticket  is  a  bargain  with  the  company  not  only  that 
I  should  have  a  first-class  seat,  but  also  that  I  should 
have  the  exclusive  company  of  people  with  first-class 
tickets.  Sounds  quite  snobbish,  doesn’t  it?” 

She  was  smiling  at  me  now,  quite  friendly  and  at  her 
ease.  The  children  were  quiet  and  interested. 

“  And  so,”  I  went  on,  “  when  a  porter  of  the  railwTay 
company  puts  people  into  my  carriage  who  have  not 
got  first-class  tickets  I  am  entitled  to  say  to  the  com¬ 
pany  :  ‘  Look  here,  railway  company,  you  have  broken 
our  bargain,  and  I  demand  back  the  difference  between 
my  first-class  ticket  and  a  third-class  ticket,  because  I 
have  not  bad  the  exclusive  society  of — forgive  the 
phrase — firs>t-class  people.’  ” 

That  amused  her  :  but-  then  lier  own  responsibilities 
came  back  to  her. 

“  Do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  I  need  not  pay 
en  route  that  1  might  get  my  railway  journey  for  nothing 
if  I  yvas  dishonest  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Oh,  no,  it  only  saves  you  the  awkwardness  of  imme¬ 
diate  payment.  If  you  find  the  tickets  you  must  send 
them  to  the  head  office  at  the  terminus.  If  you  do  nof 
do  that  you  will  get  a  letter  in  a  day  or  two  from  the 
company  saying  the  case  has  been  reported  to  them, 
and  asking  you  for  the  money.  Then,  unless  you  can 
produce  the  tickets  or  satisfy  the  company  in  some  way 
that  you  did,  in  fact,  buy  them,  you  would  have  to  pay.” 

“  And  if  |  refused  ?  ” 

f<  Then  they  would  summon  you  in  the  county  court, 

.  and  unless  you  could  satisfy  the  judge  you  had  bought 
the  tickets  he  would  order  you  to  pay  for  them  and  also 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  railway  company  in  suing 
you.  So  I  hope  you  will  find  the  tickets  all  right.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall,  but  I’m  very  grateful  to  you.  My 
husband  does  not  join  us  for  three  days.  He’s  travel¬ 
ling  about,  and  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  have  done 
for  the  money.” 

We  drew  up  at  a  platform,  and  the  family — a  happy 
family — descended. 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

German  ladies  have  been  warned  that  if  their  long 
hatpins  do  any  damage  they  will  find  themselves 
liable  to  unpleasant  consequences  under  the  criminal 
laws  of  their  country.  A  fatherly  police  has 
issued  a  general  admonition  thaf  if  they  want  to 
wear  long  pins  of  this  kind  they  should  mask  fhe 
points,  so  that  they  may  not  enter  other  people  s  brains, 
and  lead  to  indictment  for  manslaughter  or,  at  the  very 
least,  swingeing  damages. 

A  similar  warning  in  this  country  might  lead  to  good 
results.  Wide  brims  are  a  certain  protection,  but  the 
inches  of  unshod  steel  whicfi  protrude  fpm  the  large 
crowns  of  present-day  hats  occasionally  take  strange 
angles  such  as  no  brim  can  satisfactorily  mask,  and  a 
jerk  in  a  motor-bus,  or  a  hasty  movement,  may  result  in 
tragedy  for  those  near  by. 

And  if  the  points  are  dangerous,  the  heads  are 
astounding.  It  used  to  be  rather  conspicuous  to  wear 
a  hat-pin  whose  head  Was  as  large  as  a  sixpence ;  a 
small  omelette-pan  is  pow  more  the  size  !  A  girl  was 
walking  down  Oxford-street  the  other  day  with  a  wide 
sailor-hat  on,  and  at  either  side  of  it  was  a  hat-pin 
whose  head  consisted  of  a  plaque  nearly  four  inches 
deep,  painted,  the  one  with  Gainsborough’s  Duchess,  the 
other  with  Reynolds’  Mrs.  giddons.  One  can  see  the 
enterprising  owner  of  ancestors  wearing  her  family 
portraits  in  this  fashiqn — first  in  miniature,  then  doubt¬ 
less  the  originals,  becomingly  framed  in  twisted  chiffon 
and  bedecked  with  ospreys. 

Every  kind  of  strange  beast  and  bird  and  insect  is 
pressed  into  the  service  of  hat-pins  now.  Ardent 
sportswomen  go  so  far  as  to  wear  salmon-fly  pins,  and 
the  belief  that  spiders  are  lucky  leads  those  who  do 
not  hold  them  in  horror  to  place  all  kinds  of  metal 
and  enamel  presentments  of  these  creatures  in  their 
hats.  But  perhaps  the  boldest  and  simplest  pins  are 
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tliose  which  frankly  start  out  to  look  as  much  like  an 
emerald  or  a  ruby  the  siz£  of  a  florin  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  for  “  eleven-three.” 

The  revival  in  sun-bonnets,  which  took  place  early 
this  year,  showed  a  touching  faith  in  the  intentions  of 
the  sun.  The  reproach  that  English  people  are  never 
prepared  for  hot  weather  is  now  removed ;  we  prepared 
copiously.  Never  were  cotton  frocks  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  and  charm ;  sunshades  were  dreams,  and  sun- 
bonnets  came  in,  not  only  in  all  their  simplicity  of 
tucked  cotton,  but  in  satin,  lace,  and,  of  all  things, 
leathei’ — these  latter  for  motoring.  Bird,  beast,  and 
flower  proclaimed  the  hour;  but  where  was  County  Guy? 
And  now  that  the  hot  weather  has  come,  we  have  been 
lured  from  home  in  tweeds  and  mackintoshes,  and  the 
belated  summer  finds  us  far  from  our  muslins  and 
cottons. 

The  application  of  cretonne  patterns  to  heavy  ma¬ 
terials  has  been  a  useful  idea  for  some  seasons ;  but 
this  year  we  have  designs  cut  out  of  printed  muslin  and 
laid  on  plain  or  softly  chene  muslin,  with  fine  floss- 
silk  stitchery.  These  are  very  pretty.  A  similar  idea 
carried  out  on  lace  frocks,  with  the  patterns  laid  under 
the  lace  and  showing  through  it,  gives  most  charming 
and  misty  effects. 

Fichus  are  “  in  ”  again.  In  theory  they  are  probably 
the  prettiest  finish  ever  designed  for  a  gown;  but  in 
practice  they  are  often  quite  lamentable.  They  require 
a  special  type  of  gown,  and  they  should  always  be  in 
white  or  cream  colour,  unless  they  exactly  match  the 
frock.  To  try  experiments  in  colouring  with  a  thing 
that  is  properly  only  a  softening  of  an  effect  already 
existing  is  very  risky.  One  thickness  of  chiffon  is  used, 
and  allowed  to  droop  low  over  the  shoulder,  its  frill 
almost  resting  in  the  curve  of  the  elbow.  Not  so  pretty 
as  the  Marie  Antoinette  fichu,  this  is  still  very  charm¬ 
ing  where  it  really  suits  the  gown  and  the  wearer. 

For  two  years  our  waists  have  wandered  between  our 
arm-pits  and  our  natural  waist-line,  and  now  they  are 
suddenly  dropping  below  it.  The  newest  frocks  are  all 
very  long-waisted — doubtless  a  result  of  the  Maillot 
•and  middle-ages  frocks  of  this  season.  So  far  the  long 
waist  simply  means  that  the  simulated  girdle  of.  a  prin¬ 
cess  frock  is  placed  below  the  waist ;  but  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  quite  soon  we  shall  have  real  long  waists 
with  the  new  autumn  frocks  from  Paris  and  Vienna. 
It  is  a  word  of  dread  to  the  stout,  for  a  waist  can  always 
be  raised,  but  sometimes  Nature  forbids  that  it  be 
lowered. 

WOMAN’S  WORK. 

To  act  as  “  lady  holiday  agent  ”  is  one  of  the 
latest  occupations  for  women.  To  find  schools  and 
homes  for  children — even  to  buy  outfits,  to  take  houses 
and  flats — is  work  eminently  suited  to  women  with  the 
requisite  experience,  and  the  enterprising  original 
holiday  agent  will  no  doubt  find  that  she  has  many 
imitators.  In  this  particular  work  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  room  for  great  numbers  of  women.  It  is,  however, 
a  proof  that  there  are  yet  many  fish  for  the  enterprising 
woman  to  pull  out  the  sea  of  demand  and  supply. 

In  Nebraska  chance  has  opened  out  a  new,  if 
temporary,  employment  for  women.  Teachers,  steno¬ 
graphers,  college  girls,  and  factory  girls  are  now  earn¬ 
ing  something  like  12s.  a  day  in  coping  with  shortage  of 
male  hands  and  in  gathering  in  this  year’s  immense 
grain  harvest.  Agricultural  work  has  been  thought  too 
hard  for  women,  but  I  can  remember  not  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  when  women,  as  well  as  men, 
‘‘  strappers”  were  engaged  at  harvest-time  by  the  Berk¬ 
shire  farmers.  In  Kent  a  large  proportion  of  the  hoppers 
are  women,  though  this  is,  of  course,  lighter  work.  In 
South  Germany  women  work  in  the  vineyards  and  else¬ 
where.  If  small  holdings  are  to  be  an  unqualified 
success  in  this  country  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
women  must  also  take  their  share  of  the  work. 

At  Barcelona  the  women  seem  to  have  realised  the 
first  principles  of  trade  unionism.  Particularly  furious 
was  their  attack  upon  the  nuns  who  taught  embroidery 
and  other  feminine  industries,  and  then  put  the  products 
of  their  schools  upon  the  labour  market.  It  seems  that 
only  women  can  teach  women  the  full  iniquity  of  under¬ 


selling.  A  woman  undersells  a  man  without  scruple 
because  it  seems  to  her  heaven-decreed  that  her  wages 
should  be  less  than  his.  After  all,  it  is  man  who  has 
told  her  so.  In  default,  therefore,  of  Furies  and  con¬ 
vents,  it  will  be  to  his  own  interest  to  teach  her  both  by 
word  and  deed  the  full  value  of  co-operation. 

I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  the  braided 
epaulettes,  white  pique  vests  embroidered  with  the  Red 
Cross,  and  slouch  hats  with  scarlet  plumes,  are  the  sole 
raison  d’etre  of  the  Church  Red  Cross  Brigade  for 
Women  and  Girls.  As  wrell  cast  aspersion  upon  the 
single-mindedness  of  the  Boy  Scout,  or  for  that  matter 
of  the  Territorial  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
inspection  of  several  companies  of  the  Brigade  on 
Wimbledon  Common  by  Major  Browne  -  Mason, 
R.A.M.C.,  last  week,  was  as  fair  a  sight  as  any  circus 
or  “  Empire  ”  revue.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the 
nearer  I  was  to  dying  on  the  battlefield,  the  greater 
would  be  my  irritation  at  the  whole  paraphernalia.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  the  “Brute  ” 
that  should  procure  him  so  many  bad  imitations. 

It  is,  of  course,  officially  recognised  that  women 
should  be  helpmates  unto  their  husbands,  but  it  takes 
a  Royal  Commission  to  elicit  the  fact  that  any  disquali¬ 
fications  for  public  offices  on  the  part  of  the  man,  may 
— unofficially — be  made  good  by  his  wife.  The  Censor 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  wife  who  can  read  German; 
otherwise  his  inability  to  understand  the  language 
might  have  been  considered  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  to  his  capacity  of  _  judging  German  plays. 
As  it  is,  when  Mrs.  Redford  says  “  all  right,”  there  is 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  forward  the  licence ;  after 
all,  only  a  few  Londoners  know  enough  German  to 
be  demoralised  by  any  German  play.  If,  as  seems 
possible,  the  Censorship  should  survive  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  seems  only  fair  to  Mrs.  Redford  that  her  name 
should  be  bracketted  with  that  of  her  husband  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  office.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
wife  should  not  censor  plays  as  well  as  an  ex-bank 
manager. 

COOKING  THE  GROUSE. 

First  shoot  your  grouse,  then  cook  it.  And  the 
cooking  is  by  far  the  more  important  operation,  the 
Twelfth  but  an  introduction  to  the  culinary  revels  that 
are  to  follow  it.  The  following  recipes  are  thoroughly 
reliable,  being  the  result  of  practical  experience. 

Grouse  a  la  Cannes  :  — 

Having  plucked  and  trussed  a  couple  of  young  grouse,  lard 
the  breasts  with  stripe  of  fat  hacon,  after  which  cover  them  with 
greased  paper,  place  them  in  an  earthernware  etew-pan,  on  a  bed 
of  sliced  vegetables,  add  an  ounce  of  white  fat  and  a  gill  of 
water,  cover  closely  and  steam  them  on  the  side  of  the  stove 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  adding  more  water  to  make  steam 
if  necessary.  When  the  birds  are  done,  remove  the  cover  and 
paper  to  dry  the  larding,  glaze  the  breasts,  and  dish  them  gar¬ 
nished  with  picked  watercress.  Strain  the  gravy,  and,  after 
removing  the  grease,  mix  it  with  good  brown  sauce  and  a  glass 
of  claret,  which  serve  an  a  boat. 

Grouse  a  l’Anglaise  :  — 

After  plucking  and  cleansing  a  couple  of  young  birds,  lift,  but 
do  not  remove,  the  skin  on  the  breasts,  working  from  the  neck 
part;  truss  the  birds,  leaving  the  neck  open.  Remove  the  skin 
and  gills  from  six  or  eight  white  mushrooms,  chop  them,  first 
sprinkling  with  lemon  juice  to  preserve  the  colour ;  cook  the 
mushrooms  in  a  stewpan  with  butter,  salt,  and  lemon  juice,  mix 
them  with  2  oz.  of  chopped  cooked  veal,  2  oz.  of  chopped  ham, 
a  tablespoonful  of  white  sauce,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  With  this  farce  the  birds  between  the  skin  and  the 
breasts,  and  secure  the  opening.  Tie  a  slice  of  fat  bacon  on  the 
breast  of  the  birds,  on  which  tie  a  piece  of  greased  paper.  Roast 
the  grouse  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  serve  with  browned 
bread  crumbs,  bread  6auce,  and  gravy. 

Grouse  a  la  St.  Germain  ;  — 

Remove  the  breast-bone  from  a  brace  of  young  grouse  and  fill 
them  with  the  following  farce: — Pass  8  oz.  of  white  veal  twice 
through  the  mincing  machine,  weigh  it,  and  pound  it  with  a 
third  its  volume  of  scraped  fat  bacon,  2  oz.  of  butter,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
work  in  an  egg.  When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended  mix 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  puree  of  mushrooms.  Having  farced  the 
birds,  ti’uss  them  into  shape,  and  braise  them  for  an  hour  with 
stock,  a  glass  of  claret,  an  onion,  celery,  and  carrot.  When  the 
birds  are  done,  which  is  ascertained  by  testing  the  win^  part, 
strain  the  stock,  and,  after  removing  the  grease,  reduce  it  to  a 
gill  and  a-half,  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  brown  sauce, 
adding  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a  spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
reduce  the  sauce  to  a  delicate  consistency.  Dish  the  birds  gar¬ 
nished  with  strips  of  the  red  part,  of  carrots  parboiled  in  water 
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and  finished  in  good  stock.  Serve  part  of  the  sauce  round  and 
the  remainder  in  a  boat. 

Grouse  cutlets  a  la  Russe  :  — 

Take  the  fillets  from  a  brace  of  young  grouse,  flatten  them 
with  a  cutlet  bat  dipped  in  cold  water,  carefully  remove  the 
skin,  and  split  the  fillets  in  halves,  making  eight  cutlets;  arrange 
them  with  the  ends  curved  to  the  centre  on  a  buttered  saute- 
pan,  cover  with  a  buttered  paper,  moisten  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  little  stock,  and  cook  them  in  the  oven  until  firm  (about 
fifteen  minutes),  then  press  between  two  dishes.  Parboil  three 
large  minced  onions,  squeeze  them  dry,  and  finish  cooking  with 
glaze  and  butter,  mix  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  Tub  through 
a  wire  sieve.  Coat  one  side  of  the  fillets  with  the  farce,  dip 
them  in  bread  crumbs,  then  in  beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  a  bath  of  hot  fat.  Dish  the  fillets  on  a  steamed 
quenelle  border.  Pour  round  reduced  brown  sauce,  to  which  is 
•added  the  essence  from  the  bones  of  the  birds,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sherry  and  a  spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Garnish  the  centre 
of  the  dish  with  macedoine  of  vegetables  in  season. 

To  make  the  quenelle  border  : — Pound  the  flesh  of  the  legs 
of  the  grouse  with  4  oz.  of  scraped  veal,  adcl  2  oz.  of  butter, 
two  tablespconfuls  of  bread  sauce,  an  egg,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  season,  work  thoroughly  together,  and  rub  through  a  wire 
sieve.  Work  the  quenelle  in  a  basin  with  nearly  a  gill  of  cream, 
and  steam  in  a  buttered  border  mould. 

Mousse  of  grouse  a  la  Demi  doff  :  — 

Take  the  meat  from  any  grouse  which  have  been  served,  about 
0  oz.  Simmer  the  bones  with  water  and  vegetables  in  a  double 
saucepln  for  three  or  four  hours,  after  which  strain  and  reduce 
the  liquor  to  demi-glaze.  Pound  the  meat,  adding  a  large  spoon¬ 
ful  of' brown  sauce,  2  oz.  of  butter  and  the  reduced  liquor  of  the 
bones,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne. 
Pub  the  meat  through  a  wire  sieve.  Set  the  bottom  of  a  plain 
Charlotte  mould  with  aspic,  and,  when  set,  decorate  it  with 
crescent-shaped  pieces  of  truffle  and  hard-boiled  white  of  egg, 
add  a  little  more  jelly  to  set  the  garnish.  When  it  is  firm  set 
the  puree  in  the  centre  of  the  mould,  add  liquid  aspic  gradually, 
allowing  each  portion  to  set  before  the  next  is  added.  When 
filled  set  the  mould  in  the  ice-box  until  required.  Serve  the 
mousse  on  a  silver  dish  garnished  with  a  cordon  of  rolled  chopped 
aspic  and  groups  of  peas  lightly  sprinkled  with  shredded  truffles. 

Grouse  salad:  — 

Cut  the  best  parts  of  cooked  grouse  into  neat  pieces  and  remove 
the  skin.  Mix  a  gill  and  a-half  of  mayonnaise  sauce  with  a  gill 
of  liquid  aspic,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  dip  in  the  pieces 
of  grouse,  place  them  on  a  reversed  dish,  and  on  each  one  put  a 
disc  of  truffle.  Make  a  circle  on  a  silver  dish  with  a  little 
worked  butter,  in  the  centre  of  which  arrange  a  bed  of  lettuce, 
make  a  border  of  some  of  the  grouse,  pour  a  little  mayonnaise  on 
the  lettuce,  and  build  up  the  salad  to  a  point  alternating  the 
lettuce  and  the  grouse,  put  a  bouquet  of  chervil  at  the  top  with 
here  and  there  cut  croutons  of  aspic.  Arrange  a  border  of 
tomatoes  prepared  thus  Take  the  seeds  from  four  or  five  small 
ripe  tomatoes,  and  fill  them  with  cooked  green  peas  mixed  with 
aspic ;  set  them  in  the  ice,  when  firm  carefully  cut  them  m 
slices  with  a  sharp  knife  and  arrange  them  resting  one  on  the 
other  with  a  slice  of  hard-boiled  egg  between  each. 


LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy,- — Town  is  about  the  only  quiet  place 
in  England,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  coolest  in  this  August 
weather  when  seaside  resorts  are  brimming  full.  There 
is  always  a  shady  side  of  the  street,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  country  roads.  We  manage  to  amuse 
ourselves  very  well.  Jim,  on  his  way  through  to 
Scotland  for  the  Twelfth,  dined  us  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  Criterion  one  evening,  and  then  took  us  through 
to  see  “  Mr.  Preedy  and  the  Countess.”  They  give  you 
a  perfect  dinner  there,  and  Jim  is  a  perfect  host.  How 
we  laughed  over  the  play.  Miss  Compton  is  so  delight¬ 
ful  as  the  Countess,  and  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  so  very 
droll  as  the  much-mystified  Mr.  Preedy. 

Another  evening  we  went  to  St.  George’s  Hall  to  see 
the  much-talked-of  “  Beau  Brocade,”  a  wonderful .  bit 
of  illusion.  Mr.  Doraswami,  Indian  Court  musician, 
also  did  very  clever  things  with  his  violin,  imitating 
a  dog  fight  in  most  realistic  fashion,  one  dog  being 
a  tenor,  the  other  a  bass,  both  yapping  and  snarling. 
Then  he  did  the  banjo,  afterwards  the  bag-pipes,  and, 
perhaps,  best  of  all,  the  singing  of  a  canary.  Finally, 
he  played  a  duet  on  both  piano  and  violin  at  the  same 
time,  receiving  much  applause. 

Apropos  of  India,  dear  Dora  writes  from  Bombay 
that  she  has  just  got  back  from  the  hills  in  time  for 
the  rainy  season,  and  finds  it  very  damp  and  depress¬ 
ing-.  We  stay-at-homes  seldom,  if  ever,  realise  what 
our  friends  in  India  have  to  go  through.  Take  this 
rainv  season,  for  instance.  It  lasts  four  months,  and 
is  like  a  perpetual  Turkish  bath.  Still,  Dora  is  glad 
to  he  back  in  her  own  bungalow  again,  after  roughing 


it  for  two  months  in  an  up-country  hotel.  She  says 
that  in  some  of  them  the  walls  are  so  thin  that  they 
have  to  speak  in  whispers,  unless  they  want  every  word 
overheard  by  the  people  in  the  next  room.  The  menus 
are  lengthy,  but  most  of  the  food  is  uneatable  owing, 
chiefly,  to  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  cook,  who  is 
given  to  experimenting  on  the  unfortunate  visitors. 
Most  of  these  are  too  ill  or  too  inert  to  complain,  either 
about  the  food  or  the  high  charges.  The  proprietors  of 
the  hotels  know  that  the  Baba  log  and  Mem  Sahibs 
must  get  some  pure  mountain  air  at  any  cost,  so  they 
charge  what  they  like.  Poor  Dora!  She  writes  in 
wretched  spirits,  being  a  victim  to  prickly  heat  during 
these  dreadful  rains.  It  is  a  sad  life  for  Englishwomen; 
Their  best  comfort  is  to  know  that  they  are  helping 
their  husbands,  in  Empire-serving.  The  awful  thing  is 
that  with  this  feeilng  of  unrest  all  over  India,  one 
never  knows  what  may  happen  to  one’s  friends  out  there. 

By  the  way,  the  Tony  Barrs  could  get  no  strawberries 
down  in  their  country  cottage  all  through  July  when 
there  was  such  a  glut  of  them  in  town.  The  cottagers 
sold  them  all  for  the  London  market.  Tony  has  no 
garden,  and  it  was  as  much  as  Louie  could  do  to  get 
a  lettuce  now  and  then.  She  grows  parsley  in  pots  ! 
Can  you  imagine  anyone  taking  a  cottage  without  a 
garden  1  Usually,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  garden  that 
one  takes  the  cottage,  isn’t  it? 

We  are  already  beginning  to  pack  for  our  little  run 
abroad,  having  stowed  away  a,  supply  of  Era&mic  soap, 
without  which  we  should  scarcely  know  ourselves.  It 
is  such  pleasant  soap  for  face  and  hands,  and  does  its 
best  for  the  complexion. 

What  a  business  it  is  to  get  away  from  hojne  for  even 
a  holiday !  So  many  things  have  to  be  wound  up,  so 
many  others  to  be  thought  of  and  arranged  for  during 
one’s  absence,  and  then  there  is  the  great  question 
of  packing,  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave.  It  really 
makes  one  wonder  sometimes  if  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  It  certainly  is  not  for  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  if  she  is  to  have  housekeeping  on  her  mind 
while  away.  That  is  where  hotels  come  in.  Not  to 
have  the  luncheon  and  dinner  menus  on  one’s  mind  at 
breakfast  every  morning  is  in  itself  a  holiday,  and 
when  combined  with  fresh  scenes  and  agreeable  society 
it  'becomes  almost  a  small  elvsium. 

Which  reminds  me  that  in  your  letter  you  ask 
about  a  good  hotel  in  a  pretty  part  of  Scotland. 
Why  not  try  Edzell  1  It  is  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Grampian  Hills,  and  high  above  sea  level.  It  is 
easily  reached  from  any  of  the  Scottish  centres,  being 
six  miles  from  Brechin,  whence  you  get  to  it  by 
a  branch  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.  The  air  is 
dry  and  bracing  and  the  scenery  mountainous  and 
picturesque.  Fishing,  golf,  motoring,  cycling,  tejmis, 
croquet  and  bowling  greens  are  all  available  for  visitors 
to  the  Panmure  Arms  Hotel,  which  has  been  practic¬ 
ally  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  The  charges  are 
moderate,  a  single  bedroom  being  obtainable  at  4s.  to 
5s.  per  day,  and  weekly  term  from  £3  3s.  to  £4  4s., 
according  to  the  rooms  chosen.  “  Thrums,”  otherwise 
Kirriemuir,  made  famous  by  Barrie,  is  one  of  the  many 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  a  letter  which  I  have  had  from 
Winifred,  who  has  been  staying  in  Bedfordshire:  — 

We  have  been  having  a  very  lively  time  here,  numerous  garden 
parties,  and  picnics,  and  unlimited  tennis,  with  interludes  of 
public  functions.  We  were  part  of  a  big  country  crowd  at  Silsoe 
when  the  King  went  to  church  during  his  visit  to  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Wrest  Park,  and  were  rewarded  for  our  piety 
and  loyalty  by  a  good  view  of  his  Majesty  and  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  church-goers. 

To-day  (Wednesday)  we  motored  over  to  Luton  to  the  opening 
of  a  new  skating  rink — one  of  the  Premier  Roller  Shading  Rinks 
which  are  being  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Mavor  and  Mayoress  performed  the  opening  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  gay  gathering  from  all  round  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  as  the  hall  was  prettily  decorated,  a  good  band  in 
attendance,  and  the  weather  glorious,  it  was  quite  a  festive 
function.  The  rink  itself  is  really  an  excellent  one,  with  a  first- 
rate  floor.  How  the  skating  habit  is  catching  on  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  country! 
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Cynics  say  it  will  not  last,  but  those  of  us  who  are  really  keen 
believe  it  has  added  a  new  pleasure  to  life  which  we  shan’t  be 
able  to  relinquish  when  once  we1  have  discovered  it.  Don’t 
you  think  we  are  right? 

Enicl  writes  from  Ceresole-Reale  : — - 

Summer  began  only  on  July  18  in  North  Italy.  In  Turin,  with 
every  attempt  at  coolness,  the  temperature  all  that  night  was 
79  deg.  Fahr.  Next  night,  it  was  80  deg.  I  wonder  who  can 
sleep  well  when  all  night  long  they  bake  at  80  deg.  Fahr.?  I  in¬ 
stinctively  looked  for  the  iced-water  bell  in  my  room.  In  Ameri¬ 
can  hotels  such  a  bell  brings  a  cool,  refreshing  draught  at  any 
hour.  But  you  can’t  ring  up  iced-water  in  the  dead  of  night  at 
Turin.  Think  of  the  joy  of  reaching  Ceresole-Reale  in  a  few 
hours,  after  baking  in  Turin !  The  journey  is  made  by  train  and 
carriage  and  mule-trap  in  about  five  hours.  Here,  we  are  nearly 
5,000  feet,  above  sea-level.  The  day  shade-temperature  is  65  deg. 
Fahr.  There  is  a  refreshing  breeze  from  morning  till  about 
6  p.m.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  park-like — meadows  and 
clumps  of  trees — and  the  mountains  are  wooded,  with  still  plenty 
of  snow  on  the  heights.  Ceresole  is  “  Royal  ”  because  here  are 
Royal  hunting  grounds.  Formerly  Queen  Margherita  came 
here.  Her  son  is  less  fond  of  sport  than  were  his  father  and 
gTandfather.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel — the  Grand  Hotel, 
Ceresole-Rcale — so  that  we  are  “  in  the  wilds  ”  without  any  of  the 
disadvantages.  The  route  from  Ponte  Canavese,  where  the  rail¬ 
way  ends,  to  Ceresole  is  most  picturesque  and  interesting.  It 
is  worth  “  doing  ”  for  its  own  sake.  Cascades  are  a  feature  of 
the  whole  valley,  that  at  NOasca  (the  Noaschetta)  is  really  a 
splendid  sight. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Madge, — Our  Ballsbridge  Horse  Show  will  he  the 
next  big  event  to  interest  society  and  the  public  in  general. 
It  is  one  of  those  coming  events  which  casts  a  long  shadow 
before ;  every  one  more  or '  less  has  visitors  for  it.  Coming, 
as  the  Horse  Show  does,  in  the  holiday  season,  it  is  responsible 
for  personally  introducing  our  far-away  island  to  the  world  in 
general,  more  than  anv  other  event  of  the  vear.  Besides  the 
increasing  number  of  what  may  be  called  next-door  neighbours 
that  the  “week”  brings  to  our  shores,  strangers  and  pilgrims 
from  distant,  and  very  distant,  parts  of  the  world  come  'n 


greater  crowds  each  year.  We  are  so  much  “on  the  make 
now  ”  that,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  .something  already  made. 

Our  most  distinguished  visitor  of  the  year,  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie,  enjoyed  Killarney  immensely,  boated  on  the  lakes,  and 
did  all  the  “  sight-s  ”  with  a.  spirit  and  activity  wonderful  at  he" 
years.  Two  Irish  Generals,  Sir  T.  Kelly-Kenny  and  Sir  William 
Butler,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  through  the  tragedy  of 
the  Prince  Imperial’s  death  in  South  Africa,  did  the  honours  of 
the  country  to  the  Empress,  and  were  well  qualified  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Gerald  and  Lady  Betty  Balfour  have  had  a  holiday  in  Ireland, 
where  Mr.  G.  Balfour  had  many  days  that  were  not  holidays  in 
bygone  years  at  the  Irish  Office  in  Dublin  Castle.  They  stayed 
with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  at  Foxrock,  in  the  fine  residence,  more 
remarkable  for  the  uniqueness  than  for  the  beauty  or  grace  of  its 
architectural  style,  which  he  has  built  there.  Foxrock  is  one  of 
the  beautiful  environs  of  Dublin,  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
miles  distant  from  it,  in  the  picturesque  country  undulating  to 
the  Dublin  and  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

Lord  O’Brien  and  his  family,  who  have  left  Donnybrook  for  a 
cure  at  Llandrindod,  will  doubtless  return  for  the  Horse  Show, 
which  Lord  O’Brien  rarely  misses,  and  for  which  he  generally 
entertains  a  party.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Blake  were  in 
Dublin  last  week,  and  are  now  at  Myrtle  Grove,  Youghal,  once  the 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  is  now  their  home.  The 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Lady  Blake’s  sister,  usually  spends  the 
summer  at  Newtown  Anner,  her  place  near  Clonmel,  not  very  far 
distant  from  Youghal.  The  Duchess  is  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters,  both  of  whom  are  charming  and  clever  in  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  styles.  On  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that  to  those  who  have 
much,  more  is  given,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bernal  Osborne,  who 
owned  the  place  and  property,  left  them  to  the  Duchess  and  the 
ducal  family. 

Lady  Henry  has  been  staying  at  Howth,  whilst  her  husband.  Sir 
Edward  Henry,  was  so  much  occupied  at  Cowes  during  the  Im¬ 
perial  Russian  visit.  Like  her  husband,  Lady  Henry  is  Irish,  the 
daughter  of  a  former  distinguished  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Her  sister,  Lady  Stokes,  has  a  charming  villa,  with  picturesque 
gardens  overlooking — on  the  slopes  of  Howth  Hill — the  Bay  cf 
Dublin. — Yours  ever,  Clare. 

'Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


ACCIDENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SIGKIMESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1S0©0,G00.  Claims  paid  £5.600,000. 

64,  C0RNHILL.  LONDON.  A.  VIAtf,  Secretary / 


b  »  Tv  n  grii 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrarat  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


Will  make  a  splendid  record  of  your  Holiday. 

A  CHILD  CAM  USE  A  BROWNIE. 

Full  particulars  in  the  Kodak  Book,  free. 

CLEKliENWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BANKING  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office  :  40,  Thireadtieedie  St.,  LONDON,  E.C.  i-td. 

Capita!  Authorised,  £1,500,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £582,500  ;  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000. 

Bankers :  Bank  op  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited). 
Branches  &  Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  qnd  transacts  Banking  and  Agency 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  he  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  : 
One,  two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent. ;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  allowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200  ;  other  rates  on 
application. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1S37.  Incorporated  1S80. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  .  £3  000  000 

HEAP  OFFICE— 71,  CORN  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  ’ 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  apd  Dominion  of  Hew  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  v  Well  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

SiRKBECK  BANK. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

_  _  C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT.  Secretary. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL,  BATH 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  X25/-  PER  DAY. 

Telephone  :  227  Bath  or  2300  Holborn.  Telegrams  :  “Empire,  Bath,"  or  “Spierpon,  London. 
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CELEBRATED 

Cocoas  &  Chocolates 


Recommended  by  the  Highest  Medical  Authorities. 


Makers  to  II. M.  the  King,  and  T.M.  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain. 


Amusements. 


J  YBIC. — MOODY-MANNERS  OPERA  CO.,  Ltd.— Le^ee 

»;id  Manas  r,  Mr.  Wsr.  Greet.  —  GRAND  OPERA  IN  ENGLISH. 
EV  RV  EVENING,  ancl  MATS.  WED.  and  SAT.,  FOE  3  WEEKS.— Sal.  Eve., 
Alig.  14,  “ Carmen  ”  ;  Mon.,  Aug.  16,  “  The  M.istei  -Singers  ”  ;  Tues.,  “Lohen¬ 
grin"  ;  Wed. ,  Mat.,  “  Carmen!’;  Wed.  Eve.,  ■'  Madame  But  erfiy”  ;  Tluirs., 
“iarmen  ”  ;  F'ri.,  Alick  Maclean's  “  Maitre  Seiler”  and  “II  Tr  vatore  ”  ;  Sat., 
Mat.,  Aug.  21,  “  Madame  Butterfly  ”  ;  Sat.  Eve.,  “  The  Master-Singers.” 


n  AIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardks. 

'A  EVERT  EVENING  at  S,  MATINEE  every  SATURDAY  at  2  a  New 
Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


Shaftesbury  theatre.  the  arcadians. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


G  ARRICK.  Lessee  and  Manager— Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier. 

Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH’S  SEASON.  Every  Evening  at  9,  THE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Mias 
ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  The  DEPUTY  SHERIFF.  MAT.,  WEDS,  at  2.30. 


COMPLEXION  TREATMENTS, 


MADAME  RUBINSTEIN’S  SPECIAL 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


Dr!  LykusM’s  Valaze  Skin  Food. 


A  lady  of  high  social  standing, 
whose  name,  well  known  to  every 
woman  in  the  land,  discretion 
forbids  to  mention,  has  said— 
“  Valaze  is  as  necessary  to  me  as 
fresh  air.’’  Why?  Because  it  yields 
to  the  skin  active  stimulation, 
true  nourishment,  and  convincing 
beauty,  ensuring-  freedom  from 
lines,  crow’s  feet,  and  other  similar- 
defects.  It  makes  the  skin  proof 
against  all  vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  climate,  and  the  psp  of  it,  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible 
benefit,  does  not"  make  a  greater 
demand  on  your  time  than  two 
to  five  minutes  a  day.  It  makes 
freckles  disappear,  and  sunburn 
and  sallowness.  By  its  use  blotchi- 
ness  gives  way  to  clearness,  soft¬ 
ness,  and  smoothness  of  skin.  As 
illustrating  the  unbounded  faith 
with  which  Madame  Rubinstein, 
recommends  this  phenomenal 
speciality,  she  guarantees  that  a 
fortnight’s  to  a  month’s  consistent 
use  of  Valaze  will  produce  the  most  agreeable  results  that  anyone  has  ever 
experienced  in  the  care  of  the  complexion.  Valaze  is  sold  in  jars  at  4s.  6d., 
8s.  fid.,  and  21s.,  the  8s.  6d.  size  being  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of 
the  4s.  6d.  size,  and  lasting  from  five  to  six  months  with  ordinary  usage. 

Valaze  Powder  and  Novena  Poudre. 

Madame  Rubinstein  is  the  first  complexion  specialist  to  differentiate  between 
the  dry,  overmoist,  or  oily  and  normal  skin  when  advising  the  use  of  powders. 
This  accounts  for  her  supplying  two  distinct  varieties — the  Novena  Poudre,  a 
“fat”  powder  for  dry  and  normal  skins,  and  the  Valaze  Powder  for  greasy 
skins.  To  dust  a  “  fatty  ”  powder  over  a  greasy  skin  would  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire,  while  putting  an  absorbing-  powder  on  a  dry  skin  would  not  only  he 
difficult  to  make  it  adhere,  but  it  would  also  aggravate  the  dryness.  In  boxes 
at  10s.  fid.,  5s.  6d.,  and  3s. 


HAVE  FOUND  VAL'AZE. 
'WONDERFUL  IN  REMOVING 

Tan-*  freckles  .  on  nr  return 

TO  TOWN  l  FOUND  MYSELF  VERY 

Tanned,  but  vauaze  has  taken 
AW  ALL  DISCOLOURATION  <£ 
IMPROVED  MY  SKIN  REMARKABLY 


Valaze  Complexion  Soap 


A  iiHAMRRA.  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,  Mile.  Britta. 

AY.  ROBERT  ST  El  DL.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Four  Harveys,  Consuelo  Fornarina,  JCJRY’s  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Mo’ul. 


Empire.  Last  -Nights  of  Adeline  genee 

in  Pallet  Divertissement  from  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO. 

A  DAY  IN  PARIS,  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  HlTOHINS. 


PALACE.— IEENE  FRANKLIN,  THE  FOUR  FORDS, 

ARTHUR  PRINCE,  EMMA  CARUS,  M BRIAN’S  MARVELLOUS  DOGS 
SCENES  in  BARCELONA  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT’ 
SAT.  at  2. 


A/I  ASKELYNE  and  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George’s 
jLVJL  Hall,  W.—  DAILY,  at  3  and  8.  Magnificent  Programme,  including  Ill-. 
Barclay  Gammon,  the  famous  humorist  at  the  piano  ;  Doraswany,  Indian 
musician;  Mr.  Gus  Fowler.  “The  "Watchmaker”;  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyrie  in 
“The  Bslisham  Buddhists”  ;  and  Mr.  Devant.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half- 
price  to  matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1,545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


"PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

X  AlJG.  U  to  OCT.  23  (10  weeks).  NIGHTLY’  at  8. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Is,,  2s.  3s.,  -5s.  ge  son  Tickets,  1, 3,  41  and  5  guineas.  Usual  Agents,  Chappell’s 
Box-office,  Queen’s  Hall.  Full  programmes  for  the  eptire  Season  irom  Ti.e 
Queen's  Hal,  orchestra,  Ltd.,  320,  Regent-street,  W. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions,  &c. 


A/I  ADAME  TUSSAU  D’S  EXHIBITION.- — New  Attractions- 
i V  I  A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


T)OYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. — Great  Irish  Horse  Show,  1909. 

\j  August  24,  25,  26,  27.  The  Largest  Show  of  Hunters  in  the  World. 
Trotting,  Driving,  and  Jumping  Competitions.  Programme  on  Application. 
(By  order)  RICHARD  ,J.  MOSS,  Registrar. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH _ NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 

of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROSVS  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labovchf.re  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  1,57§,  Holborn. 


contains  inanj-  of  the  properties  of  the  Valaze  Skin  Food.  It  will  he  found 
quite  different  from  any  other  soap  in  soothing  the  most  sensitive  skin.  It 
carries  into  the  skin  the  glow  of  health,  and  gives  that  transparency  and 
satiny  feel  which  are  such  typical  results  of  all  the  Valaze  Preparations. 
2s.  fid.  and  4s.  6d.  a  cake. 

Valaze  Snow  Lotion. 

This  is  a  superb  liquid  powder.  Only  the  woman  who  has  struggled  in  vain 
to  subdue  a  shiny  or  oily  skin  will  realise  and  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of 
the  statement  that  the  Valaze  Snow  Lotion  not  only  refreshes,  cools  and 
whitens  the  skin  in  hottest  weather,  hut  also  enables  it  to  retain  that  dull 
ivory  finish  so  mucli  sought  after.  It  is  supplied  in  three  shades— white,  pink, 
and  Gream,  and  the  price  is  10s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  4s.  a  bottle. 

Dr.  Lykuski’s  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Cure 

banishes  every  trace  of  this  disfigurement.  It  closes  the  enlarged  pores,  cures 
a  greasy,  coarse  skin,  and  assists  in  preserving  a  healthy  complexion.  By  its 
use  the  skin  is  effectually  cleansed,  perfectly  braced  and  stimulated  to  healthy 
action.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Valaze  Liquidine. 

This  new  complexion  lotion  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
preparation  of  the  century.  It  overcomes  many  undesirable  conditions, 
amongst  which  are  enlarged  pores,  blackheads,  undue  flushing  of  nose  and 
face,  and  oiliness  of  the  skin,  by  stimulating  the  pores  and  producing  a  finer 
and  more  healthy  condition  of  the  cuticle.  It  should  he  applied  twice  daily, 
or  more  frequently,  to  remove  dust,  piowder  or  oily  secretions.  10s.  fid. 
a  bottle. 

Novena  Cerate. 

This  is  an  emollient  skin  cleanser.  When  the  skin  is  delicate  and  sensitive  it 
should  he  cleansed  with  Novena  Cerate.  It  is  rubbed  well  into  the  skin,  left 
on  for  "a  few  minutes,  then  rubbed  and  wiped  away  with  a  soft  towel.  The 
result  is  a  delightful  skiu  bath,  such  as  one  finds  quite  new  to  one’s  experience. 
Price  2s.  fid.,  4s.  fid.,  and  10s.  fid. 

Novena  Sunproof  and  Windproof  Creme 

affords  positive  protection  to  the  skin  at  all  seasons,  against  the  sun  as  well  ns 
the  wind.  This  preparation  prevents  freckles,  sunburn,  tan,  and  sallowne=s. 
Price  3s.  fid. 

Dr.  Lykuski’s  Hair  Tonie. 

By  it  the  care  of  the  hair  is  made  at  once  pleasant  and  effective.  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  hair  troubles,  restores  the  vital  principles  to  the  hair  follicles,  and 
produces  luxuriant  growth  where  the  natural  process  is  sluggish.  Its  anti¬ 
septic  qualities  are  on  a  par  with  the  power  it  possesses  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  hair  and  giving  it  softness  and  gloss. 

Dr.  Lykuski’s  hair  tonic  is  very  easily,  effectually  and  economically  applied 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  Pneumatic  Comb.  Price,  Flacon  of  Tonic,  7s.  and 
4s.  ;  Pneumatic  Comb,  3s. 

Madame  Rubinstein’s  hook— “  Beauty  in  the  Making  ’’—deals  with  every 
complexion  defect  one  can  be  suffering  from,  and  points  the  way  to  its 
prevention  and  relief.  It  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  mentioning  this 
paper. 

All  orders,  enquiries,  applications  for  appointments,  or  for  the  Book, 
will  receive  the  promptest  attention  when  addressed  to  Madame 
RUBINSTEIN,  Dept.  T.,  24,  Grafton  Street,  LONDON,  W. 
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mn  LONG’S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  GILDED  BEAUTIES  OF 
THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.  By 

FREDERIC  LOLIEE.  English  Version  by  BRYLAN  O’DONNELL, 
M.A.  With  34  Portraits  of  the  Beauties  of  that  period.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net. 

The Daily  Telegraph  says: — “We  need  not  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
beauties  who  adorned  the  sparkling  twenty  years;  they  are  all  here,  with 
their  portraits  and  all  manner  of  anecdotes,  grave  and  gay,  human  and 
cynical,  concerning'  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  all  makes 
most  fascinating  reading.” 


THE  REAL  FRANCIS  JOSEPH: 

the  Private  Life  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  By  HENRI  DE 
WEINDEL.  English  Version  by  PHILIP  W.  SERGEANT.  With 
Photogravure  and  44  other  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says :  “An  entertaining— and  in  many  respects 
saddening,  if  piquant —work.  INI.  de  Weindel  tolls  many  stories  of  various 
members  of  the  Hapsburgs  which  will  provide  lively  reading,  and  presents 
a  tragic  history  of  the  doyen  of  European  Monarchs  in  a  distinctly  read¬ 
able  fashion.” 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 

THE  COURT  OF  SPAIN,  1802-1906.  By  RACHEL 

CHALLICE,  Author  of  “Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century”;  and  Collaborator  in  the  “Historians’  History  of  the 
World.”  Illustrations  by  JUAN  COMBA,  Artist  by  Appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

The  Tatler  says: — “The  information  ;s  gained  entirely  from  Spanish 
sources  and  gives  a  new  insight  to  many  subjects  which  have  hitherto  to 
English  people  appeared  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  A  very  interesting 
book  and  one  as  instructive  as  it  is  entertaining." 


“  In  every  way  worthy  of  comparison  with  ‘  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.’  ” 

— The  Times. 

ETON  MEMORIES.  By  an  Old 

Etonian.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

__ The  Times  says:  “The  author’s  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
Keate,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  and  he  gives  a  vigorous  picture  of  life 
at  Eton,  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  comparison  with  ‘  Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days.’  A  word  of  high  praise  must  be  said  for  the  admirable 
drawings  which  accompany  the  hook,  from  sketches  by  an  Old  Etonian.” 


ANOTHER  JOHN  LONG  SUCCESS! 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
LARGE  FIFTH  EDITION  PRINTING. 

THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE 

This,  extraordinary  novel  is  written  by  a  Peer  of  the 

Rer/Im,  who  last  year  jumped  into  fame  with  that 

powerful  and  realistic  novel  “THE  HARD  Vi AY.” 

The  Pail  Halt  Gazette  says  :  “  Never  have  the  Smart — the  Super-Smart  — 
Set  been  ea  posed  to  more  scathing  and  relentless  attack.  From  black  siu 
to  merefcxt  ble  thereis  Iwi.rdly  a  trait  of  their  characters  or  au  act  of  their 
lives  which,  is  not  here  revealed.  The  book,  with  its  smart  dialogue,  its 
shrewd  observation,  and  its  vraisemblance,  must  be  written  down  a  pro¬ 
duction  of;  remarkable  cleverness.” 

The  GUide  says  :  “  The  author’s  brilliant,  if  appalling,  picture  of  a 
certain  a.sjoct  of  ‘  Smart  ’  life  is  a  bitter  attack  on  the  corruption  of  that 
class.  '  The  Hazard  of  the  Die’  is  exceptionally  powerful  and  dramatic, 
while  the  moral  of  the  story  i3  unimpeachable.  It  should  make  a  real  and 
forcible  appeal  to  all  thinking  men  and  women.” 

Price  6s.  At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

Note.— A  Is.  Edition  lias  just  been  published  of  “THE  HARD 

WAY.” 


LONDON  :  JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  14,  Norris  Si.,  Haynmrket 


is.  AUGUST  ISSUE.  NOW  READY. 

HNANOAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


Special  Articles  : 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  BRITISH 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INTERESTS. 

By  Sir  JOHN  S.  RANDLES,  M.P. 

the  eight  hours  ACT  AND  INVESTORS.  Bv 

BENJAMIN  TAYLOR.  ,v 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  RATES. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  SYMES,  Principal  of  University  College] 
Nottingham. 

MEXICO  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  INVESTMENT.  Bv 

PERCY  E.  MARTIN,  E.R.G  S.  J 


Publisher  :  2,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FICTION  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  -WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES  ROBERTSON 

(Frances  Harrod) 

of  which  “  M.A.P.,”  in  the  issue  of  July  17, 
in  the  “Book  of  the  Week”  notice,  said  : 

To  give  the  story  more  fully  would  spoil  the  reading  of  the  book;  com¬ 
plication  follows  complication,  and  the  love  of  Osteric  and  Beltis  keeps 
growing  in  spite  of  separation  and  imprisonment.  But,  as  I  have  said 
above,  clever  and  well  conceived  as  is  the  plot  and  its  development,  Miss 
t  oibes  liobertson  s  clear,  well-chosen  English,  her  learned  comprehension 
of  the  characters  and  period  about  which  she  writes,  and  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  handling'  of  her  materials,  make  her  book  one  which  cannot 
he  passed  over  by  lovers  of  sound  and  promising*  work.’* 


Brilliantly  written,  intensely  vivid,  it  is  that  extremely  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  tale  of  action  and  a  perfect  picture  of  real  life  and  real  human 
being's.  —Daily  lelegraph . 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILINI 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG. 


“  Altogether  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest.”— Truth 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS 

By  DAVID  WHITELAW,  Author  of  “  The  Gang'.’’ 

the  human  mole 

By  COLIN  COLLINS, 

is  a  startling  story  by  a  new  writer,  and  is  referred  to  by  the  Morning  Leader 
as  “  that  rare  thing— a  novel  which  may  be  legitimately  described  as  both 
sensational  and  original.” 

NOW  READY. 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Ferriby.” 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

By  Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL. 

All  the  above  at  all  Libraries.  Six  Shillings  each. 


that  in  the  September 


Messrs.  Greening  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
Number  of  “  THE  IMP ”  will  appear  the  first  instalment  of  a  New  Romance 
from  the  pen  of  THE  BARONESS  ORCZY,  entitled  “ THE  NEST  OF  THE 
SPARROIVUAWK.”  Order  ‘‘THE  IMP ”  at  once  of  your  Newsagent  or 
subscribe  direct  for  2s.  for  a  year. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


ENGLIbll  CLUBS  I  OR  1909. — A  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
i-ees,  subscriptions,  and  Secretaries’  Names,  of  move  than  3,100  Social,  Yacht. 
Automobile,  Golf,  Ladies’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  in 
British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
m  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d, 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  f>A,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 

(jTEKILE  MARRIAGE:  Rs  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment, 
kj  by  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  Anew  Edition  just 
uublisheu.  Post  free,  3s.  (Jd. 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co..  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch-street. 


TRAVEL. 


HOLIDAYS 

IN  THE 

QUAINT 

OLD  yyORLD 

QITIES  OF  THE 

£UYDER  yj]E 

and  other  parts 
of  Holland. 


SCHEVENINGEN 

BY  THE 

British  Royal  Mail  Route, 

via  Harwich  and  the  Hook  daily. 

CORRIDOR  VESTIBULED  TRAINS,  Dining 
and  Breakfast  Cars  alongside  the  Steamers. 

tut  Luxe  steamers. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

and  SUBMARINE  SIGNALLING. 

RESTAURANT  CARS  between  the  Hook  of 
Holland  and  Amsterdam. 

Read  “  Holidays  Abroad.” 

Send  post-card  to  the  Continental  Manager, 
Liverpool  street  Station,  London,  E.O.,  for  this 

descriptive  illustrated  pamphlet  (free).  ’ 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 

£101  11s 


.  £1)  SPAIN 

£10  PORTUGAL 
I  £13  NORWAY 
I  £20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
J  £21  MADEIRA 
lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 
AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 


Apply  to  the  R.M.S  P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

“  Truth  ” 

can  be  obtained  in 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Speedily  cure  Acidity,  Llatuleuce,  Meartburu,  Impure  ttreuth,  Indigestion, 
Diarrhoea,  «fcc.  Prevent  many  an  Illness-  Highly  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Biscuits,  Is.,  2s.,  and 
4*.  per  tin  ;  Powder,  2s.  and  4*.  per  bottle;  Lozenges,  Is.  l$d.  per  tin. 
CHARCOAL  CHOCOLATES.— Highly  Nutritious  and  Digestible.  Sold  in 
tins,  is.  each.  X  L.  BRAGG  Ltd.,  14,  Wisrmor©  St-  London,  W. 


IOR  BABY 
CARRIAGES 


chief  depot  q6  NEW  BOND  STR.EELT  ==^ 
(  cSporo  ~)  4  LON  DON  •  W. 

&  45  KNIGHTSBRIDGE*S‘W« 

Liverpool.  T-#  BOLD  ST.  /  Manchester  IS  SALARY'S  GATE 


A.  W.  MILES  &  GO. 

12,  10,  8,  &  6,  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  LoncJotfi,  W., 

are  NOW  SHOWING  their  NEW  MATERIALS 

.  for  the  . 

LOCH,  MOOR,  and  MOUNTAIN  £3  3s.  SUITS, 
.  comprising  . 

Bannockburn,  Gairloch,  and  Glencoe  Cheviots. 
Imperial  Blue  Cheviots,  and  Serges,  &c.,  &c. 


SHOOTING  SUITS 
£3  3s. 

YACHTING  SUITS 
£3  3s. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  &  COMPANY’S  SHOW  ROOMS 

contain  a  select  assortment  of  the  newest  Styles  in  Motor 
Overcoats,  Travelling  Ulsters,  Dust  Coats,  Rainproof 
Overcoats,  Shooting  and  Golf  Capes,  &c.,  suitable  for  the 
present  season,  as  models  to  order  from,  or  for  immediate 
Patterns  and  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  post  free. 


FISHING  SUiTS 
£3  3s. 

TOURISTS’  SUITS 
£3  3s. 


FLANNEL  SUITS 

(soap  shrunk.) 

£2  15s. 


SPEGiA  LITE—  Celebrated  Portree  Tweeds 
for  Shooting  Suits,  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  hard  wear,  ^£3  15s. 
Also  Isle  of  Harris,  Shetland,  and  Connemara 

Homespuns. 


wear. 


A  FAMOUS  WATCH 


The  “ACIAE”  Lever  Watch  is  a 

typical  instance  o £  the  unusual  value 
for  money  II.  Samuel’s  vast  and  ever- 
mcreasing  sales  enable  him  to  offer 
his  customers. 
3,000  equally  sur¬ 
prising  bargains 
will  be  found  in 
the  magnificent 


Beautifu!  18-ct.  half¬ 
hoop  GEM  RING. 
Diamonds  &  Rubies 
or  Sapphires  £4176 


FREE 

WATCH  &. 
JEWEL 
ALBUM 

sent  by  return 
on  receipt  of  postcard. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY,  or  call  at 
178,  Strand,  W.C. 

Ask  to  sec  the  “Acme  ”  Silver  Lever  ! 

H.  SASVIUEL 

MARKET  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 

ChiefLondonBranch:  178.  Strand,  W.C 


mngxiHSfit 


H.  Samuel’s 
iapME)  Silver 
rtv»VSC  lever 

O  C  /  Keywindsame 
—  »»/  "price.  In  gold 
cases  (without 
albert)  £3  10s 


XE  M  D 
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IMAFATHA  SOAP. 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
by  using: 

A  Disinfectant  Soap  specially  prepared  for  TENDER  BEET, 
etc.  Most  useful  to  Travellers  for  arresting  Gnat,  Mosquito, 
and  Insect  Bite  Irritation.  Recommended  by  the  Medical 
Profession.  Wrapped  Tablets,  6cJ.  ;  post  free,  6  stamps. 

’TEN  DER  FOOT  POWDER 

A  delicate  Toilet  Preparation  for  Moist  or  Burning  Feet. 

Gives  the  greatest  ease  when  walking.  When  tired,  relief 
Is  given  at  once.  In  boxes,  6d.,  or  post  free,  6  stamps. 


OSBORNE,  BAUER  S  CHEESEMAN, 


Aug.  11,  1909.] 


TRUTH. 


363 


Special  Positions  for  Special  Men. 

.  .  Hapgoods  have  hundreds  of  Special  Positions  open— High 
Grade  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising,  and  Travelling  Positions 
carrying  salaries  ranging  from  £150 — £1,000  a  year,  but  they 
are  positions  which  can  only  be  filled  by  men  of  Special  Ability. 
If  you  are  a  man  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  ability, 
and  with  a  desire  to  realise  your  true  worth— write  us  to-day. 

167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C- 
,  .  „  .  -  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

(.Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


HAPGOODS  Ltd., 


I  TYPEWRITERS 


MSS.  Copied. 


Special  Bargains 

SMITH  PREMIERS  No.  4, 
£7  7s. 

REMINGTON  No.  7, 

£8  8s. 

OLIVERS,  £7  7s. 


TAYLOR’S  Ltd.,  7<’  cYonc£K  lane’ 
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TRUTH. 


11,  1909. 


Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A  ACHEN.—Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

-XJL  CORNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 


DADEN-BADEN.- HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 

XY  fine  pos.  onthe  Prom.  <fcPk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

] 

DAD-HARZBURG.- HOTEL  ASCHE.  First-class.  Quiet 

IX  position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

] 

DAD-HARZBURG. — HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

L)  in  the  centre  of.  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod.  terms. 

JDAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

I  )  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

1 

IXAD-WILDUNGEN. — WESTEND  HOTEL.  First-class, 

1  r  entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

T)ASLE  — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

_L>  &  quiet  pos.  oh  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

1 

1 

DASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNiVERS.  Leadinghotel. 

IX  Suites  of  rooms  with  private,  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  .Station. 

XEBTLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

X  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

1 

XLANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

X’Fc.-d,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.  —  G.  D’HONDT,Pr. 

\|  AINZ— HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

-1VL  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Ehine  and  Mountains. 

MEEAW  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New.firet- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Brags, Pust.ertaler  Doloroiten. 


TIIILAN.— HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  NearCathe- 

ItX  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rly.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

1\/T  ONTREUX.— HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

1VX  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Ecntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins, — Madam  BETTSCHEN,  PrtresB. 
TV!  ONTRETtX-GR  AN D  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

XX  Built  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLKGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

ONTREUX.— GRAND  HOTEL  BELMONT.  The  most 

poplr.  house,  hldg.  best_postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

l\/f UNICH. — HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

-lAi  finest  pos,  Opp.  P.p.,Roy.The.atre  &  Eoy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

Munich  -grand  hotel  leinfelder.  First- 

class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

IVTAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

J_\  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HACSEK  &  DOEPFNEli. 

NAPLES . — P A R K ER’S  H OTEL.  The  English  and  niost 

comfortable ;  splendid  view  of  bay)  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22. 


pHATEAU  D’OEX.  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

V7  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

pOLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

YX  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22p,  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

pOPENHAGEN.—  HOTEL  D’ANGlItERRE^  First- 

VX  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Eitz  hotels. 

PvRESDEN.-GRANdTjnTon’T-IOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

XX  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

DUSSELDORF. — HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths. — H.  Hengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

FLORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

I  Patronised  by  English  hud  Americans. — G.  CANDItlON,  Proprietor. 

Florence.- hotel  regina  et  victoria.  Fiisi- 

class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


FREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lviy.  view.  AH  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG.— A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor. 
Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’ Biding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


Hamburg.— hotel  Atlantic, Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 


Hanover.— hotel  vier  jahrezeiten.  First- 

class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.—C.  WEDEKIND,  Pr. 

eidelberg.-schloss  hotel,  hotel  belle. 

VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., 6pld.  views.  All  list,  impts. 

HOMBURG  (BATH).- RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 


HOMBURG  (BATH.)-VlCTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

class  in  every  respect.  Thelargest.also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr. 


IVTICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 
ixl  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 


< 

XSTEND.— HOTEL  DU  LITTOKAL  First-class  family 

/ hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

( 

ySTEND. 

■J  CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

AUCHY  -  LAUSANNE.-  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU. 

'  7  The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view'.  Most  comf. 

j 

XARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

1 

XARIS.— HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

] 

XARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

of  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTElt,  Manager-Proprietor. 

1 

XARIS. — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

_  Tuileries.  Favourite frlvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE. 

J 

PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

Aj  BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  bouse. 

1 

XOME -HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  bn  famous 

X  Via  hazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.  —  BUCHER-DURltliR,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS. -H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

( 

MT.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 
J  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor.  CASPAR.  BADHUTT’S  ERBEN. 

;T.  MORITZ-THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

J  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

ryENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDlr 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

'TTERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-FORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rpERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

'T'EBRITET.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Family  hotel 

JL  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Own  gdns.—  G.  JEANNOD,  Pr. 


OMBURG  (BATH.) 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Suites  with  private  hath  and  lavatory. 
Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 


HOMBURG  —FREYBERG’S  PRIVATE  HOTEL.  First- 

class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod.  terms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  &  Americans. 


TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol). — HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  c'ass.  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts. ,  Rooms  with  Bath.  — C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

INTERLAKEN.- HOTEL  BEA4XS1TE  English  family 

JL  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position 
Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.—  j) 
w  URTH,  Proprietor. 

7  AUSANNE.— HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  neatest  first- 

JU  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 

OCARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOI  EL. 

J  Open  the  w'hole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

T  OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

I  J  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

f  UCERNE— HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGL  First-class. 

JLj  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— HABFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

UuGANO-GRAN D HOTELmEtROPOLE.  First-class. 

l_jUnrvlld.  ptm.with  Itst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church— Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 
UGANO  — SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view.lake,  mountains  &town.  Mod.  terms. 


HPRIBER G  (B1  ack  Forest.)— SCH  WARZWAL D  HOTEL 

X  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 


IENNA.— HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

IHNNA  — HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

6.  Pal  .  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Bestwihes. 

VIENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First  -  class  Tailor, 

Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOT^lTl^d 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Knrhausand  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 

IESBADEN. — HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  EoglTU  lmm^ 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace! 

WIESBADEN  -PALACE  HOTEL  and^ATHsTUU 

to-date  family  hotel,  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

IESBADEN  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms 


ZURICH.— DOLDER.  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  IB.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  fi’fiest  view'. 

URICH— The  Read  Eagel  M E SSENGER  INSTI- 

TUTION,  Ilornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

URICH  — IMfi/IOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Hornergas8e9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell'. 
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Foreign  Pensions, 


AACHEN.— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Bttchel.  First: 

class  family  pension,  close  tlie  Baths,  Well-furhisiied  rooms.  Very  fcomf. 


B 


AU-HARZSURGK— VILLA  MARIEN-BURG.  First-blass 

Boarding-house.  Very  best,  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 


B 


AD  NAUHEIM.— PENSION  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

Lndwigstx.  21.  Fst.-cl.,  fg.  pk.  &  spgs.,  mod.  tms.— M.  A.  DREYltR,  Prtrss. 


BAS 


NAUHEIM.  —  HAU3  TERMINUS.  Select 

establishment,  75  Booms  and  Saloils,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 


BERLIN.-PENSION  HERZBERG,  121b  Potsdamer  priv- 

vatstr.  Higli-el.  frrily.  psii.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

ERLTN. — PENSION  HQ£  LTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots- 

damerStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg.-house.  5 min.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 


B 


ERLIN.— PENSION  VOSS.  Knrfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fml.v.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


EERLIN—  PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstras.se 

IV.  Finest  pbsition.  Close  Zoologisclier  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORONER. 

T)ERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

J  *  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
— FKAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 


B 


ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT, —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43- 

First-el.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms- 


BONN.— PENSION  STRAS3BERQER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

ONN. — PENSION  KREWINKEL,  Kdnigstrasse  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 


Brussels.— pension  roegiegs.  94,  Buie  du  Prince 

Boys 


C 


nya!  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

OLOGNE  —  PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  BlnmenstrassT, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD. 


DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHLMALZ,  25  ,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Straudidyll,”  Laubengast. 


D 


RESDEN.— PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst. first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


D 


RESDEN-— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse  9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


D 


USSELDORE.-PENS1GN  BIERWIRTH,  28A.Kaiserstr- 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors- 


ERANKFURT  A/M. -ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

Frankfurt  a/m.-  pension  Jung.  Neue  Mainzer. 

Strasse22.  First-cl. fmly.hme.  Cent. pstn.  Excel. cuisine,  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

p  ENEVA.— HOTEL  PENSION  IVlINEkVA,  8,  Rue  du 

VX  Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderato  terms. 

Hamburg— pen.  schneider,  Kiopstockstr.  23  p. 

Very  select, Fam.Pen.  Pat.  hy  Nobility,  newly  fur.  ltms.  with  private  baths. 

H 


AMBURG.-PENSiOW  HOOFE,RotherbaumBeneckestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 


HO MBURG-—  PENSION  VILLA  IVIETEOf?,  Schwedenz- 

fadl6.  Fst.-cl.,  tinst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst— EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 

T  ANGEN-SCHWALBACH.— VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 

I  1  select  establnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Bath-hs.,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts. 

T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEM  FROST.  Near 

I  j  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mouritains.  Moderate  terms- 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EOEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 
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OELF AST. —GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

.5.  y  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  grid  suites  of  private  apartment#.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  froth  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

BEN  RHYDDIMG  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York¬ 
shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 


OIRMTNGHAM. 

JL>  ACORN  HOTEL.— 1 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

-100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


BRIGHTON.-GRAMD  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel; 

Private  suites,  with  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6d.  per  week. 

Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  -  Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
room's;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  ‘Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin. —  hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfqrt  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A;  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

GRAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 
IV1ETROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


I 


ONDON.— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


T  ONDON.— THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 
S  J  Russeil-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museurh).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modem  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  niaht.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “Thackeray,  London.” 

TTALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

J3jL  The  IMPERIAL  HOVEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,. Turkish,  dec.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOBRSCHELL. 

ARGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 

MATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

,  class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink;  baths;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind;  resident 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BtJTXGEN,  Manager. 


PERTH.— THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL. 

The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  intact. 

Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiet. 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. 

TORQUAY.— IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  .thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTBK,  Manager. 


M 


UNICS  -PENSION  8ULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

Tirst-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-nn.& toilet.  Vac.cleauing,  fine  pos. 


M 


UNICH. — PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER  ,26  Hess-strasse. 
First-cl.  family  hs.  Alt  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 


hem.  First-class,  eomft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  H  ydrotherapique  sea  bath. 

JENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com¬ 

fortable  fam.  house,  cen.  pos.  .near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 


TTTIESBADEN. -PENSION  VILLA  RUPPRECHT, 

VV  Sonnenfeld  Str..  17.  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse,  First-class.  Ther¬ 
mal  bath.  Prop.,  FRAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT. 


w 


ILHELMSHOHE.— VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

Bdg,  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf.  fur.  rms.  Mod.  trms.— J.  OPPBRMANN,  Pr, 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-IIole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT’  HEAT 
FANGO  DI  B  ATTACH  LI  A  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician, 
X.  D.  LUKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing’  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 

WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

WOODHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  Cures.  Charming  gardens. 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager, 
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k  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

F6R  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  Ac.,  &c.,  each  suite  independent  of  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KBY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah -Locks, 
Steal  Jewel  Safes,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Genuine 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

SOO,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West-  End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  S  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  ltoad  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistie  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..£2  5  0  £500  ...  1L  50 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Bepcsit 

Head  Ofiices  ( 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
arid  Showrooms  \  18,19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St,,  London,  N.  E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart.  Managing  Director 


l  GREAT  SALE 


OF  THE 
FAMOUS 


“  CALEDONIAN  ”  WINCEYS 


AT 


G&PLAm 


GLASGOW. 


.y  Extraordinary  Clearance  now  proceeding  of  the 
$  Remaining-  StooK  at  Substantial  Reductions  in  price. 

$  PATTERNS  AND  SALE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

&  MOTE.— All  business  is  done  direct  from  headquarters, 
Caledonian  House.  Glasgow. 

YARD-WIDE  WHITE  “CALEDONIAN  ”  WINCEY,  suitable  for 
underwear  of  any  description,  worth  to-day  1/34,  now  ll|d.  per  vard. 

*  UNRIVALLED  RANGE  OF  WHITE  AND  CREAM  “  CALE- 

)*>'  DONIAN  ”  WIMOEYS,  that  will  wear  and  wash  like  a  piece  of  linen. 

Single  widths,  11, id.,  1/1J,  1/4J,  1/6J-,  and  1/8  per  yard.  Double  widths, 
^  1/3.4,  l/4£,  1/6J,  1/9J,  1/11,  and  2/2  per  yard. 

>  “CALEDONIAN  ’  TWILL  WINCEY,  full  yard  wide,  specially 
iff  adapted  for  roomy  night-dresses,  soft  a.s  fine  flannel,  2/-  tier  yard. 

^  STRIPED  “CALEDONIAN”  WINCEYS,  magnificent  range  of 
pretty  Striped  Winceys  at  1/2.J-  per  yard. 

$  “  CALEDONIAN  ”  SELF-COLOURED  WINCEYS,  in  all  the 

Sr  leadintr  shades.  1/24  per  yard. 

“  CALEDONIAN  ”  BLOUSE  WINCEYS,  in  all  the  newest  Tones 

^  and  Stripes,  1/2^  per  yard.  30  inches  wide. 

^  COPLAND  &  LYE,  166,  Sauchichail  Street,  GLASGOW. 


To  lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
he  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS  ”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

‘6  ALDER  WOOD”  Mixtere  S^d.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

LUNTIM  ”  Mixture  -  6^d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

44  MOUMB  ”  Mixtere  -  1/4  per  Z  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 


Direct J~rom  > 
TURKEY  tot, 
YOU!! 

LOCKYER’St 

SAVOY 


TURKISH 

.CIGARETTES 


Lockyer’s  “SAVOY”  Turkish  Cigarettes  are  hand-made 
from  the  finest  and  choicest  tobacco  imported  direct  from 
Turkey.  Delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  each  cigarette 
is  in  perfect  condition  before  it  leaves  the  factory  and 
guaranteed  by 

LOCKYER  6  Co.,  The  Cigarette 

(Established  1882.)  Specialists. 

All  high-class  Tobacconists  sell  “SAVOY”  brand  at 
100  for  7/10  *  50  for  4/2  25  for  2/1. 

Try  one  and  you  will  appreciate  the  charm  of  “  SAVOY”— 
so  different  from  any  other. 


What  is  “Lifebelt"  Coffee? 

“  Lifebelt”  Coffee  is  Coffee  with  the  “sting”  taken  out  of  it — 
in  other  words,  Coffee  freed  from  Caffeine, 

Why  should  Coffee  he  Caffeine-free  ? 

Because  Caffeine  is  a  drug. 

IT  IS  A  POISON. 

Of  course  you  take  Caffeine  by  instalments,  and  so  you 
never  get  the  full,  fatal  dose.  All  the  same  the  system 
gradually  gets  saturated  with  the  drug. 

And,  sooner  or  later,  nature  protests.  She  warns  you  to  desist 
or  take  the  consequences. 

Nervousness,  sleeplessness,  kidney  complaints,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — these  are 
the  consequences,  only  a  man  doesn’t  always  know  what 
caused  them  until  his  doctor  enlightens  him. 

YOU — MUST — GIVE — UP — COFFEE — says  the  doctor. 

But,  in  future,  you  need  not  give  up  Coffee,  neither  will  the 
doctor  tell  you  to  do  so.  He  will  say  : 

“Drink  ‘LIFEBELT’ — the  Caffeine-freed  Coffee.” 

Don’t  wait  until  nature  starts  kicking.  Start  with  “  Lifebelt” 
now.  “  Lifebelt”  is  endorsed  by  over  2,000  physicians,  besides 
scientists,  chemists,  heads  of  hospitals,  &c. 

If  you  prefer  Mocha,  East  Indian,  Costa  Rica,  Columbian, 
Java.,  Naidoo  Batum,  or  any  other  growth,  you  can  “et  it 

mirlpr  tliA  BrnnJ  “  T.i fp-Lplb  ” — froorl  flm  _ 


dangerous 


under  the  brand  “Lifebelt” — freed  from  the 
Caffeine  drug. 

And  you  won’t  detect  the  difference.  It  looks  the  same,  smells 
the  same,  and  tastes  the  same.  Only — the  effect  is  not  the 
same. 


Grocers  sell  “Lifebelt’ 

Send  3d.  to  The  “  LTF1 
71,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  for  a 


“Lifebelt”  at  1/6,  1/9,  2/-,  and  2/6  per  pound. 
Send  3d.  to  The  “  LIFEBELT  ”  COFFEE  CO.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  10), 


5  LB.  TRIAL  TIM, 

which  retails  at  old.  The  3d.  merely  covers 
the  cost  of  postage  and  packing.  Only 
one  tin  sent  to  each  person. 

Explanatory  booklet  tells  the  whole  “Life¬ 
belt.  ”  Story.  Free  on  application. 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


RULES. 


1.  The  sum  of  £2  2s.  will  he  given  every  week  for  the  best  Epigram,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Bouts-Rimgs,  or  whatever  the 
announced  subject  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be. 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 
the  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

3.  The  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editor  must  be  considered  linal  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal  from 
his  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained. 

4.  In  every  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  in  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner’s  real 
name  and  address  in  this  journal. 

5.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  but  all  such  communications  must,  at 
the  latest,  be  received  at  the  Truth  Office  by  the  lirsb  post  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 
subject  for  competition. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  be  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

7.  All  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  with  their  First  Answers  their  Real  Names  and  Addresses 
FOR  Registration  ;  such  names  and  addresses  will  not  be  published  except  in  the  case  of  Prize-winners. 

8.  The  noni-de-plunne  chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letters. 

9.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  noms-de-plume  they  have  once  assumed. 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  nom-de-phtvie,  the  successful  competitor  must  write  and  make  formal  application  for 
the  Prize,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.  Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 
Prize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 

11.  No  communications  can  be  received  on  post-cards,  by  telegraph,  or  by  hand.  They  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above, 
All  post  letters  addressed — 


PUZZLE  EDITOR  OF  “TRUTH,”  Carterbt-stiieet,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,591. 

I  have  decided,  this  week,  to  complete  the  series  of  our  “  Most  Beautiful 
Counties”  Competition,  and  herewith  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to 
that  competitor  who  shall  prove  most  successful  in 

Naming,  in  Order  of  Merit,  the  Three  Most  Beautiful 
Counties  of  Wales. 

The  award  in  this  Competition,  as  in  the  case  of  previous  ones  of  a  similar 
character,  will  be  made  on  a  plebiscite  basis. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  list  of  three  Welsh  counties, 
(ii.)  All  lists  of  counties  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on 
Monday,  August  23. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*#*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Delagoa,  winner  of  one-third  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,581,  is  the  Rev.  W.  II.  C.  Malton,  Delagoa,  St.  Margaret's- 
on-Thames. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Attie,  winner  of  one-fourth  of  Truth 
Prize  No.  1,582,  is  Miss  Hazel  Beattie,  10,  Upper  Crescent,  Belfast. 

***  Tim  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  DUCHE3S,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
TRUTH  Prize  No.  1,583,  is  Mrs.  Harry  Barker,  Bargate  House,  Gieat  Grimsby. 

Cassio.— I  much  regret,  the  misprint  in  your  Anagram,  and  will  of  course,  take 
it  into  account  in  adjudicating. 

Beatrice  —I  have  duly  taken  note  of  your  changed  name  and  address. 

Bobito.— I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  suggestion. 


The  further  prize  awards,  which  were  promised  last  week,  are  unavoidably 
held  over  until  our  next  issue. 


“ TRUTH ” 

THE  THREE 


PUZZLE  No.  1,589,— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 
MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  ORDER  OF  MERIT- 


Perth,  Argyll,  Inverness.— Clodiagh. 
Inverness-shire,  Perthshire,  Ayrshire.— Wild-cat. 
Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness.— Hyde. 

Argyll,  Sutherland,  Inverness. — Leaf  Rule. 
Dumbarton,  Argyll,  Perth.— French  Nan. 

Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness.— Leo  Major. 

Terth,  Rose,  Sutherland.— Libra. 

Argyll,  Inverness,  Roxburgh.— Aquae  Solis. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire.  — 
Lobelia. 

Inverness,  Argyll,  Perth. — The  Old  Jap. 

Inverness,  Perth,  Argyll. — Miss  See  See. 

Argyll,  Inverness,  Roxburgh.— Bladud. 

Stirling,  Perth,  Argyll.— Alpha  Beta. 

Perth,  Inverness,  Aberdeenshire.— Morvan. 

Lanark,  Edinburgh,  Renfrew.— Ox  Short. 
Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Argyllshire.— Green 

Fine.  . 

Inverness,  Argyll,  Aberdeen. — Sixty-nme. 
Inverness,  Perth,  Forfar.— Beroke. 

Argyll,  Inverness,  Sutherland.— Regulus. 

Uiverness,  Argyll,  Perth— Rimabel. 

Bute,  Stirling,  Edinburgh.— John  M.P. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire  (Ross  and 


Cromarty) . — Ty  rius. 

Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Argyllshire.  —  Never 
Despair. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Invemess>-shire.— Stoke. 
Dumbarton,  Lanark.  Argyll.— Eikcam. 
Perthshire,  Argyll,  Roxburgh.— J.  W.  Tickel. 
Perthshire,  Argvllshire,  Buteshire.— Arlos. 
Argyllshire,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeenshire.— Yens. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness.— Duchess. 
Perth,  Inverness,  Aberdeen. — Kewst-oke. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire.— 
Clement. 

Perthshire,  Roxburghshire,  Inverness.— Dem. 
Perth,  Inverness,  Argyll.— Unlucky. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Argyllshire.— May- 
belle. 

Argyll,  Inverness,  Perth,— Saemund. 

Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Inverness.— Itinerant, 
invemess,  Perth,  R-oss  and  Cromarty. — Corny. 
Perthshire,  Dumbartonshire,  Argyllshire.— 
Amoroso. 

Perthshire,  Midlothian,  Stirlingshire..— Lodore. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Lanarkshire.— W.  G. 
Phenix. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire.— Clutha. 
Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness.— Cashier. 

Inverness,  Ross.  Ayrshire.— Broom. 

Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness.— Oassio. 

Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Stirling.— Barts. 

Stirling,  Argyll,  Perth.— Moung  Pho. 


Perthshire,  Invemess  shire,  Stirlingshire.. — 

A.  E.  L. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire.—No- 

tivat. 

Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Perth.— Baraka. 

Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness. — Nemo. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Dumbartonshire.— 
Sylvia. 

Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dumbartonshire. — Dina  Dorf. 
Argyll,  Inverness,  Perth. — -Almaviva. 

Perthshire,  Inverness,  Aberdeen. — Iris. 

Perth,  Stirling,  Argyllshire.— Petite. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire.  Argyllshire. — Tony. 
Perth,  Inverness,  Aberdeen.— ’Blot. 

Perth,  Dumbarton,  Inverness. — Solveig 
Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Argyllshire. — Ebora- 
cum. 

Perthshire,  Inverne-ss-shire,  Argyllshire.— Ci- 

letta. 

Perth,  Inverness,  Argyll,  ‘  Alicuj us. 

Perth,  Inverness,  Argyll. — Korah. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Argyllshire. — Ren- 
wick. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Argyllshire.  — 
Juvenal. 

Perth,  Aberdeen,  Stirling. — Montenotte. 

Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton.— Maidie. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Aberdeenshire. — 

Jethart. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Aberdeenshire.— Nan. 
Inverness,  Stirling,  Aberdeen. — Harebell. 
Perthshire.  Argyllshire,  Selkirk. — Fish. 

Stirling,  Perth,  Inverness. — Nymph. 

Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Berwick. — ’Game  B. 
Edinburgh,  Argyll,  Aberdeen. — Mrs.  Game  B. 
Stirling,  Inverness,  Perth. — H.  Whynctte. 
Perthshire,  Stirling,  Argyllshire. — Saxonia. 
Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Inverness-shire.  —  Yen- 
dig. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness  shire.— Crysta. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness.  — •  Bel 
Demonic. 

Perthshire,  Inverness,  Argyllshire. — Stutite. 
Perthshire,  Argyll,  Aberdeenshire-.— Marguerite. 
Aberdeen,  Sutherland.  Stirling.— Crank. 

Renfrew,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh. — Milliner. 

Terth,  Invemes-s,  Argyll.— Mary. 

Ross,  Elgin,  Ayr.— Sophia. 

Perth.  Inverness,  Argyll. — Fairthome. 

Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Inverness-shire.  — Gem. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Aberdeenshire.  -Regent. 
Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Roxburghshire.— Clyde. 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  Sutherland. — Sclanidge. 
Inverness,  Perth,  Argyll".— Googer. 


Inverness,  Sutherland,  Perth. — Muz-Muz. 

Caithness,  Cromarty,  Aberdeen.— Tinkham. 

Perth,  Argyll,  Aberdeen. — Gapetang. 

Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Argyllsnire. — Electron. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Aberdeenshire.  — 
Margat  Hoy. 

Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross  and  Oromartie.  —  Con¬ 
silium. 

Arg-yle,  Perth,  Inverness. — Clapa, 

Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Ayrshire.— Yeni. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness  shire.  —  Mrs. 
B. 

Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Ayrshire. — Yici. 

Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Stirling.— Genera. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire. 

Blencathra. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Selkirk. — Midge. 

Perthshire,  Argyllshire,  Ross-shire. — The 

Rover. 

Ferth,  Stirling,  Inverness.— Becky  Sharp. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Midlothian. — 
Mend’ip. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Stirlingshire.  — 

Beatrice. 

Perth,  Inverness.  Argyll. — Bucks. 

Perth,  Argyll,  Aberdeen. — Morven. 

Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Eute. — Baliantrae. 

Perthshire,  Roxburgh,  Midlothian.  —  Black- 
rock. 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen. — Pansy. 

Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness. — Clomter. 

Perth,  Inverness,  Argyll. — Dobbin. 

Argyll.  Inverness,  Perth. — Streathnm. 

Perthshire,  Argyll,  Inverness. — Anne. 

Perthshire,  "Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire, — 

Buntingford. 

Inverness,  Argyll,  Perth. — Ben  Ezra. 

Argyllshire,  Inverness,  Edinburgh.  -Attie. 

Perthshire,  Inverness  (with  its  islands), 

Argyllshire  (with,  its  islands). — Amuinn. 

Argyllshire,  Inverness  shire,  Terthshie. — 
Dodonal. 

Perth,  Stirling.  Selkirk. — Turtle. 

Perthshire,  Inverness-shire,  Argyllshire. — 

Scotsman. 

Argyllshire,  Stirlingshire,  Inverness-shire. 

—Togo. 

Argyll,  Perth,  Inverness.— Cherub. 

ArgvlJ,  Inverness,  Stirling. — Mancunian. 

Inverness,  Argyll,  Perth.— Six  Knobs. 

Perthshire,  'Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire.— 
Dorset. 

Perth.  Stirling,  Edinburgh. — Kent, 

Argyll,  Invemess,  Terth. — Scotland  Yard. 
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This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


The  Subscription  List  IS  NOW  OPEN,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  August  12,  1909,  for  Town,  and  FRIDAY, 

August  13,  for  Country. 


THE 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  (CONSOLIDATION)  ACT,  1908. 


CAPITAL 


£100,000 


9 


Divided  into  100,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  45,000  are  reserved  for  future  issue,  and  15,053  will  be  allotted  as  fully  paid  to  the 

Vendors  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  purchase  price. 


39,947  SHARES  ARE  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION 

AT  PAR, 

22,000  of  which  will  be  set  aside  for  Working  Capital  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company.  Payable :  2s.  Gd.  per  Share  on 
Application  ;  5s.  per  Share  on  Allotment ;  7s.  6d.  per  Share  One  Month  after  Allotment ;  Balance  as  and  when  required,  at  an 
interval  of  not  less  than  three  months. 


DIRECTORS. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  TEYNHAM,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Ravensdale  House,  Ascot;  Chairman  (Director  of  Porto  Alegre  &  New  Hamburg  (Brazilian 
Railway  Company). 

HENRY  HA  YNES,  Esq.,  7,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C.  (late  General  Manager  of  the  Alagoas  Railway  Company). 

HARRY  SOWLER,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Willaston  Cottage,  Nantwich  (Director  of  Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Company,  Limited). 

BANKERS.  MARI  IN  8  BANK,  Limited,  6S,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  THE  BANK  OP  LIVERPOOL,  Limited,  7,  Water  Stieet,  Liverpool,  and  Branches, 
SOLICITORS.— Messrs.  WELDON  &  EDWARDS,  10,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS.— Messrs.  A.  M.  McCULLOCH  &  CO.,  9,  Tithebarn  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Liverpool. 

AUDITORS.— Messrs.  G.  DUN  DAS  PRICE  &  CO.,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield  Street,  E.C.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

PRODI  CE  BROKERS.  Messrs.  J.  H.  RAYNER.  &  CO.,  Liverpool. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

G.  S.  HERTSLET,  54,  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  (pro  tern.) 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  Freehold 
Properties  comprising  Five  Estates,  known  respectively  as  Maranquetana, 
Taua,  Gastanhal,  St.  Clara,  and  San  Antonio,  all  contiguous,  with  a  total 
area  of  about  15,840  acres,  situated  about  30  miles  from  the  City  of  Belam 
(Para),  in  the  State  of  Para,  Brazil,  accessible  from  the  City  of  Belem 
(Para)  by  railway — there  being  a  railway  station  on  the  Property — and  by 
the  River  Taua,  navigable  by  large  tugs  and  sailing  barges. 

All  the  property  is  freehold,  and  without  any  Government  restrictions  as 
to  mining  and  other  rights. 

REPORTS. — Mr.  H.  L.  Crewe,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  Rubber  Industry  and  Tropical  Products,  and  was  Manager  of  the  Pro¬ 
perties  during  the  years  1903-4-5,  has  reported  thereon  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Capataz  Syndicate. 

Mr.  J.  Austin,  who  was  resident  in  Para  for  five  years,  and  knows  the 
property  well,  .has  also  sent,  a  report,  dated  31st  March,  1909,  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Capataz  Syndicate. 

A  supplementary  report,  dated  17th  April,  1909,  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  H.  L.  Crewe,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Capataz  Syndicate,  dealing  with 
some  of  the  principal  woods  to  be  found  on  the  Estates,  of  which  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply. 

A  report  dated  June  12th,  1909,  has  been  received  by  tile  Directors  of 
the  Para  Rubber  and  Produce  Estates,  Limited,  from  Mr.  II.  R.  L.  Venin, 
confirmatory  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Crewe  and  the  statements  based  thereon. 

ESTATES. — A  considerable  area  of  these  Estates  has  been  cleared  and 
planted  with  Sugar  Cane,  Mandioca,  Rice,  Maize,  etc. 

There  are  two  Saw  Mills,  capable  of  turning  out  some  4,000  sq.  ft.  of 
boards  per  day,  with  machinery  in  good  condition,  with  two  Manager’s 
Houses,  Stables,  Cottages,  and  Working  Plant,  and  contracts  exist,  with 
surrounding  owners  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  for  the  sawing  of 
thejr  timber  on  profitable  terms,  which  are  calculated  to  keep  one  of  the 
Mills  fuliy  employed  during  that  period  without  drawing  upon  the  timber 
resources  of  the  Estates. 

The  property  is  well  watered,  being  intersected  with  a  number  of  small 
streams. 


DISTILLERIES.— Upon  Maranquetana  there  is  a  large  Distillery  with  the 
necessary  plant,  capable  of  turning  out  150  gallons  of  spirits  per  'day. 

On  St.  Antonio  there  is  also  another  large  Distillery  capable  of  turning  out 
a  larger  amount  of  Cacha$a  (native  rum  or  spirit)  than  the  first-mentioned 
one  ;  and  this  one  does  the  distilling  for  the  surrounding  farmers  and  is 
very  profitable,  a  large  income  being  derived  from  it. 

TRANSPORT.— The  railway  runs  through  Maranquetana  and  there  is  a 
Railway  Station  on  the  property,  which  is  intersected  by  the  River  Taua, 
navigable  by  sailing  barges,  one  of  the  latter,  belonging  to  the  Estate,  being 
used  for  the  transport  of  produce  to  the  town  of  Para. 

Upon  St.  Antonio,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river,  a  wharf  has  been  built 

TIMBER. — Valuable  Wood  Trees,  such  as  Acapu,  Massanduba,  Amarello,  and 
C uoiuba,  are  found  in  plentiful  supply  upon  the  Estates.  .  The  Acapu,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  in  very  great  demand,  making  in  Pard  from  40s.  to  80s.  per  dozen 
rough  cut.  “It.  is  a  hard  quality,”  writes  Mr.  Crewe,  “being  extensively 
used  for  beams,  heavy  cabinet  work,  building  pf  all  descriptions.  It  is  very 
largely  used  tor  flooring  in  conjunction  with  the  Amarello,  where  they  are 
placed  alternately,  thus  making  a  very  pretty  and  effective  floor  when 
polished.” 

REVENUE.— The  annual  net  profits  during  the  last  few  years  from  the 
distilleries  and  saW-mills  and  other  produce,  exclusive  of  Rubber,  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Crewe  to  have  averaged  £5,000. 

RUBBER. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  upon  Castanhal  about 
2,000  fully  grown  Rubber  Trees  (Hevea  Braziliensis)  which  vield  an  average 
of  6/71b.  each  per  annum,  and  upon  St.  Clara  about  500  fullv  developed)  trees, 
making  a  total  of  about  2,500  trees,  producing  say  l5,000ib.  of  Rubber  per 
annum. 

Taud  comprises  an  area  of  about.  8,620  acres  of  virgin  forest,  estimated  to 
contain  over  25,000  fully  grown  Rubber  Trees,  in  addition  to  valuable  timber. 
With  the  Working  Capital  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company  it  is 
proposed  to  open  up  Estradas,  to  enable,  these  Rubber  Trees  to  be  tapped. 
This  work  will  be  proceeded  With  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Rubber  Trees  are  the  true  Hevea  Braziliensis. 

PLANTATIONS.— IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  ESTABLISH  AT  ONCE  A 
NURSERY,  AND  TO  PLANT  ANNUALLY  UPON  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
Cl, FARED  LAND  AS  LARGE  A  NUMBER  OF  TREES  AS  POSSIBLE  SO 
THAT  THE  ESTATES  WILL  LARGELY  INCREASE  IN  VALUE  YEAR  BY 
YEAR.  AS  THE  PLANTATIONS  MATURE. 


right  in  the  Rubber  Zone.'  “r  plantln»  Cf  Eubber  Trees’  be“S 

,rLAUU?,T]7ab0'lr  18  Plentiful,  and  the  cost  cf  same  is  greatly  reduced 
Oni°U8:l1  nU  labourers  receiving  a  very  large  portion  of  'their' wages  in 
stores,  which  are  sold  to  them  at  a  profit.  s 

MANAGEMENT.  Mr.  H.  L.  Crewe  has  agreed  to  undertake  the  man-v’C 

Sage  S  '  the  fet6  pffofite.  °f  *****  f°r  a  nomina]  ^  and  *  P®- 

JSfffB  be  ~  ^ 


From  Saw  Mills,  Distilleries,  and  Agricultural  Produce. 
2,500  Rubber  Trees  from  which  Rubber  is  bein°-  collected 
at  say  61bs.  each,  15,000Ibs.  at  say  Is.  6d.  per  lb 


£5,000 

1,125 


£6,125 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  Austin  that  Taua,,-ef  about  8,620 
acre-s,  contains  over  25,000  fully  grown  Rubber  Trees, 
which  when  trapped  will  yield  on  the  same  basis 
150. 0001 bs.  of  rubber 

25,000  Rubber  Trees  at  say  61bs.  each.  150,0001bs  at 
Is.  6d.  £rer  lb . .  £11,250 


so  that  very  handsome  profits  may  be  expected  ..  ..  £17,375 


The  above  estimate  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  profit  is  based  upon  the  price 
of  Rubber  at  about  4s.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  having  regard  to  the  present  price 
(about  8s.  per  lb.)  this  figure  is  considered  by  the  Directors  most  con¬ 
servative. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— The  property  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  ukia'l 
Brazilian  Estates,  as  the  majority  are  Rubber  Estates  only,  and  lie  a  lon^dis 
tance  from  the  Port  of  Para,  These  Estates,  however,  are  within  easy 
reach  of  that  port  both  by  railway  and  water,  and  during  the  npri-collectinV 
season  the-  other  products  can  be  worked  and  a  return  earned  for  the  Com"' 
pany. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Crewe,  in  his  report,  says : 

“  There  is  always  a  ready  market  for  all  goods  and  products  -in  the  City 
of  Para,  and  this  property  being  so  close,  there  is  no  delay  in  placing  the 
goods  oil)  the  market  just  when  required.  This  property  being  already  a 
working  concern,  enhances  its  value,  as  there  will  naturally  he  a  very  much 
less  expense  to  develop,  there  being  also  an  immediate  revenue  coming  in 
Practically  little  expense  would  be  incurred  beyond  that  of  cutting  the  Toads 
into  the  undeveloped,  parts  of  the  Estates  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
Rubber.”  6 


“  I  consider  the  Estates  to  be  very  valuable,  and  capable  of  further  cyra 
improvement.  Fortunately,  labour  is  plentiful  in  this  district,  which  is  fa 
more  healthy  than  the  river  Estates  in  the  ihterior.” 

Mr.  H.  R.  L.  Vinen  says : 

“  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  Port  and  Citv  of  Para  has  considerabl 
increased  in  commercial  importance  during  the  past,  few  years;  the  acquis1 
tion  of  these  Estates,  apart  from  their  products,  should' therefore  move" 
valuable  investment.” 

Except,  where  otherwise  appearing,  the  within  statements  and  estimate 
are  based  upon  information  supplied  br  the.  owners  in  Brazil  and  unon  th 
reports,  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Crewe:  Mr.  J.  Austin,  and  Mr.  H.  R  L  Vinen  ' 

Under  the  Agreement  (c)  below  referred  to,  The  Capataz  Syndicate' Limited 
of  54,  New  Broad-street,  E.G,  the  Vendors  to  and  Promoters  of  the  Cknn 
pany,  in  this  Prospectus  referred  to  as  the,  Vendors,  have  agreed  to  se 
t.he  above-mentioned  Estates  to  the  Company  for  £33,000,  payable  as  to  £17  94 
in  cash,  and  as  to  £15,053  in  fullv-paid  shares  of  the  Company  The  Compan 
has  also  agreed  to  pay  brokerage  on  the  present  issue,  and  to  repay  th 
Vendors  the  expenses  actually  incurred  by  them,  or  for  which  tho-  may  b 
or  become  liable  in  connection  with  the  promotion  and  formation  of'thi 
Company,  estimated  to  amount  to  £3,500,  and  to  allot,  to  them  or  thei 
nominees  so  many  up  to  £30,000  of  the  unissued  shares  o(  the  Compan- 
as  they  may  apply  for  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  incorporate 
of  the  Company  on  the  following  terms:  15,000  shares  at  par,  7  500  share 
at  22s.  6d.,  and  7,500  shares  at  25s.  The  Vendors  have  the  right,  to  nominat 
a  Director  at  any  time  within  six  months  from  the  date  cf  the  incorpora 
tion  of  the  Company.  No  portion  of  the  purchase  price  is  specifically  appli 
cable  to  goodwill.  * 
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THE  PARA  MEiBEIT  AMD  PRODUCE  ESTATES,  LIMIT ZO— continued. 


Under  the  Agreement  (a)  below  referred  to,  Julio  Weinberger,  of  Belem 
City,  Para,  Brazil,  receives  out  of  the  said  purchase  consideration  for 
himself  and  the  other  persons  therein  mentioned,  all  of  Belem  City  afore¬ 
said,  £15,000  to  he  satisfied  by  the  payment  to  him  and  them  of  £10,000 
in  cash,  and  by  the  allotment  of  5,000  fully-paid  shares  in  this  Company. 

Under  the  Agreement  (b)  below  referred  to,  India  Rubber  Limited  receives 
out  of  the  said  purchase  consideration  £4,600,  to  be  satisfied  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  them  of  £500  in  cash,  and  by  the  allotment  of  4,100  fully-paid 
shares  in  this  Company. 

Mr.  Henry  Haynes  holds  500  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares 
in  The  Oap’ataz  Syndicate,  Limited. 

The  minimum  subscription  under  which  the  Directors  will  proceed  to 
allotment  is  £25,000 

The  qualification  of  every  Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  Shares  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £200. 

The  preliminary  expenses  are  estimated  to  amount  to  £6,500. 

The  Articles  of  Association  dealing  with  the  Directors’  remuneration  are  as 
follows , 

(85)  The  Directors  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  by  Way  of 
remuneration  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  £150  per  annum  for  each 
Director  (other  than  the  Chairman),  and  as  to  the  Chairman  at  the  rate  of 
£200  per  annum  ;  and  shall  be  entitled  by  way  of  additional  remuneration  to  a 
sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  distributed  as  dividend  in  any  year, 
and  such  additional  remuneration  .shall  be  divided  amongst  all  the  Directors, 
including  the  Chairman,  as  'they  may  mutually  agree,  and  in  default  of 
agreement,  equally.  The  Directors  shall  also  be  entitled  to  be  repaid  all 
travelling  and  hotel  expenses  properly  incurred  by  them  in  or  with  a  view 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

(86)  If  any  Director  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform  extra  or  special  ser¬ 
vices  of  any  kind,  or  to  travel  or  to  go  or  reside  -abroad  for  any  business  or 
purposes  of  the  Company,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  sum  as  the 
Board  may  think  fit  for  the  expenses  of  living,  and  also  such  remuneration  as 
the  Board  think  fit,  either  as  a  fixed  sum  or  as  a  percentage  of  profits,  or 
otherwise,  and  such  remuneration  may,  as  the  Board  shall  determine,  be 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  any  other  remuneration  he  nyiy  be 
entitled  to  receive,  and  the  same  shall  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
working  expenses. 


Syndicate,  Limited,  of  the  first  part,  and  Julio  Weinberger  and  the  other 
persons  above-mentioned,  by  Howard  Landon  Crewe,  their  Attorney,  of  the 
second  part,  and  the  Para  Rubber  and  Produce  Estates,  Limited,  of  the 
third  part,  a  draft  of  which  is  identifie.d  by  the  signature  of  Edgar  Francia 
Weldon,  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

(d)  An  Agreement  dated  the.  6th  day  of  August,  1909,  between  The  Para 
Rubber  and  Produce  Estates,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  Howard  Landon 
ICrewe  of  the  other  part,  a  draft  of  which  is  identified  by  the  signature 
of  Edgar  Francis  Weldon,  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Memorandum  and  Article,^  of  Association  and  originals  or  copies  of  the 
above-mentionel  Reports,  Letters,  and  Agreements  can  be  seen  at  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Weldon  andi  Edwards,  the  Solicitors  to  the. Company,  at  any  time 
during  business  hours,  on  the  days  on  which  the  Subscription  List  is  open. 

A  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  ji.ssociat.i6ri  of  the  Company,  with  the  names, 
addresses,  and  descriptions  of  the  signatories,  is  printed  within  the  fold  of, 
and  forms  part  of,  the  Prospectus. 

Application  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  forin  accompanying  this 
Prospectus,  and  sent  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  together  with  remittance  for 
the  amount  payable  on  application.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit 
will  be  returned  in  full,  and  whfere  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less 
than  the  number  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  to¬ 
wards  the  amount  payable  on  allotment,  and  any  balance  remaining  will  be 
returned.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Company’s  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

No  underwriting  contracts  have  been  or  will  be  entered  into,  but  a 
brokerage  of  6d.  per  Share  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  on  Shares  applied 
for  and  allotted  on  application  identified  as  coming  through  Brokers  and 
approved  Agents. 

Application  will  he  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
for  a  Settlement  in  the  Shares  of  the  Company. 

Dated  August  9,  1909. 

This, Form  may  be  used  and  sent  with  remittance  for  the  amount  payable 
on  Application  to  Martin’s  Bank,  Limited,  68,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  o.r  to 
the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  Limited,  7,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  and  Branches. 


(102)  -Appoint  from  time  to  time,  any  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  be 
Managing  Director  or  Managing  Directors,  oh  such  terms  as  to  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  with  such  powers  and  arifhotities,  and  for  stieh  period  as  they 
deem  fit,  and  clay  revoke  such  appointment. 

The  following  cbritracta  have  been  entered  into  : — 

(a)  An  Agreement,  dated  the  20th  day  of  belcher,  1808,  between  Julio 
Weinberger  as  agent,  for,  and  on  behalf  of  .himself  and  his  wife  Marconilia 
Penna  Weinberger.  Napbleao  Simecri  d’Oliveira,  and  his  wife  Leonilla  Penna 
d’Oliveira,  Heronides  Teixeira  Penna,  Joaq  Teixeira  Penna,  Idalia  Teixeira 
Penna,  Chlorinda-  Teixeira  Penna,  Wladimir  Teixeira  Penna,  and  Ni!o 
Teixeira.  Penna  of  the  one  part,  and  India.  Rubber,  Limited,  of  the  other  part. 

(b)  An  Agreement,  dated  the  19th  day  of  July,  1909,  between  India  Rubber, 
Limited,  of  the  first,  part,  Julio  Weinberger  ,  and  his  wife  Marconilia  Penna 
Weinberger,  Heronides  Teixeira  Penna,  Napoleao  Simoes  cl'Oliveifa  and 
his  wife  Leonilla  Penna  d’Oliveira  and  said  Napoleao  •,  Simoes  d’Oliveira  in 
the  capacity  of  guardian  of  his  brothers-m-law  and  sisters-in-law,  !cao 
Teixeira  Penna,  Idalia  Teixeira  Penna,  Chlorinda  Teixeira  Penna,  Wladimir 
Teixeira  Penna,  and  Nilo  Teixeira.  Penna,  all  of  Belem,  Para,  duly  authorised 
by  the  Orphans  .Judge  by  Howard  Landon  Crewe,  their  Attorney,  of  tile 
second  part,  and  The  Capataz  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  the.  third  part. 

(c)  An  Agreement  dated  the  6t’n  day  of  August,  1909.  between  The  Capataz 


TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF 

THE  PARA  RUBBER  AND  PRODUCE  ESTATES,  LIMITED 


Gentlemen, — Having-  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ .  being 

a  deposit,  of  2s.  6d.  per  shave  on  application  for  .  Shares  of  £i 


each  in  the  above  Company,  T  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  that  number 
of  Shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the.  same  or  any  less  number  that 
may  be  allotted  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company, 

dated  .  and  the  Memorandum'  and  Articles  of  Association, 

and  I  undertake  to  pay  the  amount  due  on  allotment,  and  the  balance  as 
provided  by  the  said  Prospectus,  and  authorise  you  to  register  me  as  the 
holder  of  the  Shares. 

Name  (in  full)  . . . . . 

(Please  state  if  Hr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.) 

(TO  BE  Addressi  . — 

WRITTEN  . . . -■ 

DISTINCTLY.)  Description  . . 

Date . ’ .  1909. 

Usual  signature  . 


ALLIANCE' 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  'Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C > 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  tQf500f00Q. 

Chairman  : 

&t.  Hon*  laOTHSCHILD,  G,€.Y.Oa 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


DEATH  DUTIES.— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  tile  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  Avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  -when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

IHG02V2E  TAX.  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  oil  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  tills  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 
Pomis  and  (Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company's  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE, 

Members  of  th«  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons othev  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  wlio  advertise  as  Brokers  or  -Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the.  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Sharp  Brokor  i 
maybe  seen  at  (lie  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  .England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTBRTHWAITB, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

MOLBOKN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


Personal  Accident,  Plate 

Glass,  Burglary  and  Fire 
Insurances. 


THE 


LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  and  full  Particulars. 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office:  70,  CQRNHlLL,  E.C. 

Capita/,  Fully  Subscribed  £2,250,000. 


EVERY  Mi 


who  wishes  to  retire  on  a  pension 
should  read 

“THE  PENSION  PROBLEM.” 


Sent  post  free  dn  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LIFE  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  PROBLEM 
©F  PERFEST  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beecham’ s  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

gS  SOLVED 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beech  am’ s  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value— you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 

BY  YAKS  MG 

BEECH  AM’S 
PILLS, 

Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 
Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  /// 1  (56  pills)  &  2/9  ( 168  pills). 
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SCHWEITZERS 


The  Perfect  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Stores. 

SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


{( 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 

In  1/6  tins  only. 

SCHWEITZER'S 


w 


18 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

DIABETE  S. 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  all  Chemists,  &c. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  €)  CO.,  Ltd., 
143,  YorR  Rd„  London,  N. 


A, 


'  Aeei  DEHTAKpJ^gRPO  RATI  0  N 

.  MUTED. 


POUNDED 

1071. 


Chairman-  SIR  THOMAS  HEWITT.  K  C 


GUARANTEES  of  Fidelity.  Indemnity  against  liability  for 
Employers'  Liability.  'Accidents  to  the  Public. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth’'  is  'willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  ’addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 

■must  be  accompanied  by  a  .  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  arc  published  under  the  heading 
“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitled 
“  Mammon.” 

entre  nous. 


COMMUNICATIONS  have  b  een  passing  between  the 
^  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the  King,  and  it  is 
now  highly  probable  that-  his  Majesty  will  change  his 
original  plans  when  he  leaves  Marienbad  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  in  order  that  he  may  pay  a  brief  and  strictly  . 
private  visit  to  the  Emperor  at  Ischl.  In  that  case, 
the  King  is  to  leave  Marienbad  on  the  evening  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  September  1,  and  he  will  arrive  at  Ischl  on . 
the  following  morning.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
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Cumberland  are  to  he  at  Ischl  to  meet  his  Majesty, 
who  wall  stop  at  Munich  for  a  short  time  on  the 
journey  to  Calais  (or  Flushing)  in  order  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotba,  who  will  then  be  residing  at  Tegernsee. 
In  any  case  the  King  will  arrive  in  London  from  the 
Continent  on  Saturday,  September  4. 


“  King  Edward,”  I  read  in  a  Sunday  contemporary, 
“  is  this  year  in  person  greeting  a  record  number  of 
monarchs,  and  the  fact  is  universally  hailed  as  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  peace.”  This  is  written  apropos  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  that-  his  Majesty  will  pay  a  purely  private  visit 
to  .  the  Emperor  of  Austria  before  his  return  from 
Marienbad,  and  it  forms  a  good  sample  of  the  non¬ 
sense  that  is  published  in  our  newspapers  on  the  subject 
of  such  meetings  between  monarchs.  Ho  sooner  is  a) 
Royal  visit  announced  than  the  newspapers  begin  dis¬ 
cussing  its  results.  Whilst  it  is  taking  place  they  gush 
over  it.  When  it  is  over  they  declare  that  it  has  been 
epoch-making,  and  that  ties  of  friendship  have  been 
formed  which  will  never  be  broken.  In  point  of  fact, 
things  remain  much  as  they  were  before.  Two  sove¬ 
reigns  exchange  compliments,  and  if  it  is  a  formal 
State  visit  there  are  spectacular  military  or  naval  dis¬ 
plays.  But  in  a  month  or  two  the  epoch-making  event 
is  entirely  forgotten,  and  for  all  the  effect  that  it  has 
on  actual  international  relations  it  might  as  well  never 
have  taken  place. 


Extensive  improvements  have  been  carried  out  at 
Balmoral  during  the  last  three  months.  The  detached 
ball-room  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  has  been 
both  refloored  and  redecorated,  and  the  billiard-room 
has  been  enlarged.  The  approaches  to  the  Castle  have 
been  altered,  and  in  the  avenue  several  small  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  removed,  and  heather  has  been 
substituted.  This  work  was  decided  upon  by  the  King 
before  he  left  Deeside  last  October. 


The  King  and  Queen  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  were  all  specially  represented  at  the  funeral 
of  Donald  Stewart,  who  was  head  gamekeeper  at 
Balmoral  for  over  half  a  century,  which  took  place  at 
Crathie  on  Friday.  He  was  a  typical  Highlander  of 
the'old  school,  and  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  been 
settled  on  Deeside  since  1693.  The  Balmoral  High¬ 
landers  all  attended  the  funeral  in  full  dress,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  King.  Stewart  retired  on  a  pension  six 
years  ago,  and  he  had  since  lived  at  the  Danzig  Shiel, 
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Queen  Victoria’s  cottage  near  the  river  Dee,  on  the. 
north  side  of  Ballochbuie  Forest. 


It  was  announced  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago  that  the 
King  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Savile  at 
Rufford  Abbey  from  Monday,  September  6,  until  Mon¬ 
day,  the  13th,  and  Lord  Savile  has  since  informed 
the  local  authorities  at  Doncaster  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  present  at  the  races  on  the  three  principal 
days  of  the  meeting.  The  unoccupied  days  of  the 
King’s  stay  at  Rufford  (Thursday  and  Saturday)  will 
be  devoted  to  driving  excursions  in  the  district,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  country  seats  are  to  be 
visited.  The.  King  will  leave  Rufford  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  September  13,  for  Scotland,  and  his 
Majesty  is  to  proceed  direct  to  Tulchan  Lodge,  Moray¬ 
shire,  where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Sassoon  for  a  week  before  going  to  Balmoral. 


The  Queen  travelled  to  Scotland  on  Thursday  night 
in  the  new  Royal  train  which  was  built  last  year  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  Her  Majesty  break¬ 
fasted  on  Friday  morning  in  the  dining  saloon  during 
the  run  from  Aberdeen  to  Ballater,  where  the  train 
arrived  at  10.5.  A  large  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  from 
Haddo  House  was  handed  in  at  Aberdeen,  where  the 
Queen  received  the  Lord  Provost.  At  Ballater,  Lord 
Aberdeen  (Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county),  Sir  John 
Clarke  of  Tillypronie  (Vice-Lieutenant),  and  other  local 
magnates  were  on  the  platform,  and  a  guard  of  honour 
of  the  King’s  Own  Borderers  was  mounted  outside  the 
station.  The  Queen  and  Princess  Victoria  drove  to 
Balmoral  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  grey 
horses,  and  preceded  by  two  outriders.  Her  Majesty  is 
to  stay  at  Balmoral  for  about  a  fortnight. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Bolton  Priory  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  the  party  at  the  Hall  consisted  of  Lord 
Richard  Cavendish,  Lord  Hampden,  Lord  Valentia,  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  Mr.  Henry 
Stonor,  Mr.  F.  Manners-Sutton,  and  Sir  Charles  Cust, 
who  was  in  waiting  on  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Hartington  had  arrived  at  Bol¬ 
ton  Priory  on  the  previous  day  from,  Eastbourne.  Ten 
guns  were  out  on  Hazlewood,  Broadshaw,  and  Hays- 
ham  moors  on  Thursday,  and  210  brace  of  grouse  were 
killed.  The  party  lunched  at  Rocking-stone  Hall,  and 
shooting  was  continued  until  6.40’.  On  Friday  the 
same  guns  were  out  on  the  Embsay,  Easby,  and  Barden 
beats,  and  290  brace  were  bagged.  Luncheon  was 
served  at  the  Brass  Castle  shooting-lodge. 


On  Saturday  the  Prince  and  nine  other  guns  were 
out  on  Forest  and  Barden  Fell  moors,  but  a 
dense  fog  interfered  with  the  drives,  and  one  butt 
was  missed.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  brace  were 
killed,  and  the  party  lunched  at  Spring  Bank.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  all  the  party 
attended  morning  service  in  the  Priory  church,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  read  the  lessons.  Lord  Derby  and 
Sir  Frank  Lascelles  arrived  at  The  Hall  from  Plarro- 
gate  in  time  for  luncheon. 


Prince  Albert  of  Wales,  who  has  been  suffering  from 
whooping-cough,  was  sent  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Deeside,  and  he  is  staying  at  Altnaguisach,  the  King’s 
“  hut  ”  on  the  borders  of  Balmoral  deer  forest.  This 
Cottage  is  near  the  top  of  Glen  Muick,  and  not  far  from 
Loch  Muick.  It  was  frequently  occupied  by  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  during  their  visits  to  Balmoral,  and 
in  later  years  members  of  the  household  were  quartered 
there  when  Queen  Victoria  was  staying  at  the  Glassalt 
Shiel,  her  cottage  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Muick. 


'The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  other  guns  of 
the  Lowther  Castle  party  had  excellent  sport  over 
Lord  Lonsdale’s  Shap  moors  on  Thursday,  at  Crosby 
Fell  on  Friday,  and  on  Askham  Fells  on  Saturday. 
The  Duchess  and  Princess  Patricia  paid  a  visit  to 
Lady  Brougham  at  Brougham  Hall  on  Thursday,  and 
on  the  Other  days  they  made  excursions  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  On  Sunday  the  whole  party  at  Lowther 
Castle  drove  to  Pooley  Bridge,  where  they  joined  a 
steam  launch  for  an  excursion  all  round  Ullswater.  . 


Some  amazing  nonsense  has  appeared  in  the  press 
respecting  the  future  plans  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught.  It  is  stated  that  they  contemplate  a 
tour  through  “  Southern  Asia,”  which  is  a  pure  inven¬ 
tion.  Then  we  are  told  that  “  it  is  undetermined 
whether  Christmas  will  be  spent  with  their  Majesties  at 
Balmoral  or  in  the  warmer  climate  of  the  south.”  This 
is  really  most  insane  trash.  Who  has  ever  heard  of 
their  Majesties  spending  Christmas  at  Balmoral? 
According  to  present  arrangements  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  will  be  abroad  or  paying  visits 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn,  and  they  will 
spend  the  early  part  of  the  winter  at  Bagshot  Park. 
The  King  offered  to  lend  Birkhall  House,  the  Royal 
residence  in  Glen  Muick,  near  Ballater,  to  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  for  a  couple  of  months. 


The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown.  Princess  of  Sweden 
were  unable  to  join  Lord  and  Lady  Lonsdale’s  shoot¬ 
ing  party  at  Lowther  Castle  as  had  been  arranged,  but 
they  left  Clarence  House  late  on  Saturday  night  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Wemyss  at  Gosford  House, 
Haddingtonshire. 


Princess  Alexander  of  Teck  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Mount  Stephen  at  Brocket  Hall,  near 
Hatfield.  The  Brocket  domain  and  the  other  “  Mel¬ 
bourne  ”  estates  in  Hertfordshire  and  Derbyshire 
passed  on  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  Cowper  to  his  sister, 
the  late  Lady  Amabel  Kerr,  and  Lord  Walter  Kei\r 
has  all  this  property  for  life. 


Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  eldest  son  of 
Princess  Henry,  served  for  some  years  in  the  Navy, 
but  he  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Army,  and 
last  week  he  was  appointed  to  the  Grenadier  Guards. 


Lady  Aberdeen  was  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  last  week, 
Lord  Aberdeen  being  on  a  short  visit  to  Scotland.  She 
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spent  an  active  week  in  the  performance  of  the  duties, 
to  which  she  has  made  a  serious  addition  in  the 
■active  sanitary  and  medical  work  which  she  has 
taken  up  with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  This  week 
Lord  Aberdeen  returns  to  Ireland,  and  the  social 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Horse  Show  week  have 
a  prelude  in  the  garden  party  to  take  place  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  on  Friday.  A  large  number  of  invi¬ 
tations  have  been  given  for  it  by  their  Excellencies. 
Next  week  a  party  of  visitors  will  be  entertained  at 
the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  will 
attend  the  Horse  Show  in  the  usual  Viceregal  state. 


Mr.  Birrell  is  of  all  Irish  Chief  Secretaries  the  one 
who  has  most  persistently  “  worshipped  ”  Erin  “  from 
afar.”  He  is  practically  unknown  in  the  country  whose 
destinies  he  more  or  less  rules,  and  wherein  he  rarely 
spends  either  holidays  or  working  days.  Amongst  the 
paradoxes  that  chronically  beset  the  Irish  Question,  the 
paradox  of  a  Home  Ruler  governing  Ireland  from 
England,  and  doing  the  business  wisely  and  well,  and 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  Irish  people,  is  not  the  least 
curious  one. 


There  is  certainly  some  force  in  the  Opposition  com¬ 
plaint  that  it  is  practically  a  new  Budget  which  is  now 
before  the  House.  Instead  of  being  carefully  thought 
out  beforehand,  the  measure  was  hurriedly  produced, 
full  of  palpable  defects,  and  needlessly  complicated,  so 
that  it  has  had  to  be  to  a  large  extent  reconstructed. 
The  two  important  changes  announced  last  week  had,  of 
course,  been  anticipated.  The  substitution  of  a  5  per 
cent,  duty  on  mining  royalties  and  wayleaves  for  the 
proposed  tax  on  ungotten  minerals  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment,  while  the  transference  to  the  State  of  the  expense 
of  the  land  valuation  is  a  concession  for  which  the  party 
of  the  dukes  are  anything  but  grateful.  Their  real 
objection  is  to  any  valuation  at  all,  but  they  were  able 
to  cloak  it  with  the  pretence  that  what  they  objected  to 
was  being  saddled  with  the  cost.  Now  that  this  grievance 
is  removed,  they  are  arguing  that  the  yield  from  the 
taxes — those  taxes  which  are  to  be  so  ruinously  oppres¬ 
sive — will  be  too  small  to  justify  the  expenditure  upon 
the  valuation ;  but  this  argument,  they  know,  is  too 
thin  to  convince  anybody. 


In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  the  Daily  Mail,  noble 
and  other  landowners  continue  to  give  the  Budget  in¬ 
valuable  support  by  wailings  over  their  hard  lot,  threats 
to  dismiss  some  of  their  menials,  and  refusals  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  local  charities.  One  of  them  has  made  the 
terrifying  announcement  that  if  the  Bill  passes  he  will 
emigrate  to  America.  He  fails  to  perceive  that  the 
people  on  his  estate  may  be  quite  consoled  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  he  cannot  take  his  land  with  him.  As  to  the 
attempt  to  bring  Tariff  Reform  to  the  front  again  as  a 
counter-attraction  to  the  Budget,  it  seems  to  be  a 
melancholy  failure.  The  eloquence  of  the  Tariff  Re¬ 
formers  falls  flat,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  big  demon¬ 
stration  at  Manchester  the  other  day,  meetings  sum¬ 
moned  to  curse  the  Budget  insist  upon  blessing  it. 


The  correspondence  between  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  and 
Sir  Henry  Norman  regarding  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bingley 
Hall  meeting  is  a  decidedly  comic  sequel  to  the  ravings 
of  the  Tory  newspapers  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
visit  to  Birmingham.  It  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  sacrilege  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  address  a 
meeting  there — even  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  brother  is  to  take  the  chair,  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  excelled  itself  in  returning  to  the  charge  last 
week.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  enforced  seclusion  was  being 
“wantonly  and  indecently  invaded,”  “unscrupulous  and 
discourteous  political  opponents  ”  were  putting  an 
affront  upon  the  incapacitated  leader  of  the  Tariff- 
Reform  movement,  and  so  forth.  And  now,  after  all 
this,  it  turns  out  that  owing  to  the  arrangements  at 
Bingley  Hall  it  is  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Budget  League — the  promoters  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  meet¬ 
ing — that  the  building  has  been  secured  for  the  meeting 
Mr.  Balfour  is  to  address  a  day  or  two  later. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  declined  to  appear  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  Privileges  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  famous  letter  to  “my  dear  Profumo,”  and 
as  there  is  no  power  to  compel  his  attendance,  and 
nothing  else  can  be  done,  the  matter  is  to  end  with  a 
report  which  “  will  merely  place  on  record  a  resume 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.”  This  is  precisely  the 
fiasco  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  why  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  consented  to  make  such 
a  ridiculous  exhibition  of  its  impotence  in  the  matter  is 
past  understanding. 


The  Cretans  always  miss  their  chances  of  annexation 
to  Greece.  They  can  never  quite  muster  up  courage  to 
be  “  whole  hoggers.”  With  a  little  more  push,  they 
might  have  got  rid  of  Turkish  sovereignty  -when  Count 
von  Aehrenthal  and  King  Ferdinand  brought  about 
their  coups  d’etat  last  autumn.  During  the  past  week, 
instead  of  doing  and  daring,  they  have  been  hedging 
and  hesitating.  As  long  as  they  do  this,  the  Powers 
will  find  reasons  for  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Europe  only  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

'"T  P 


In  Constantinople  the  talk  -is  of  war ;  but  the 
Turkish  Government  knows  better  than  to  bring  on  a 
war  with  Greece.  The  Greek  Army  is  more  formidable 
than  it  wras  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  Turkish  Army 
less  well  organised.  In  any  case  a  Turkish  victory 
would  be  barren  of  political  results.  Turkey’s  diffi¬ 
culty  will,  moreover,  be  Bulgaria’s  opportunity :  not 
because  the  Bulgarians  love  the  Greeks,  but  because 
they  hate  the  Turks  more.  The  Bulgarian  Army, 
250,000  strong,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  fighting 
troops  in  Europe.  Admirably  organised  and  equipped, 
officers  and  men  alike  are  spoiling  for  war.  Strategi¬ 
cally,  owing  to  her  central  geographical  position,  Bul¬ 
garia  dominates  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Nothing 
would  please  the  Bulgarians  more  than  to  see  Ottoman 
troops  fighting  on  the  Greek  frontier.  They  would  then 
make  their  long-prepared-for  dash  on  the  Turkish  line 
of  communications  and  seize  Salonika. 
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Sir  Edward  Stanley  Hope  has  retired  from  the  office 
of  Registrar  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  L.  Neish,  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  salary  is  £1,200  a  year.  This  office  was  held  for 
over  half  a  century  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Peeve,  who 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
but  he  is  now  best  remembered  as  having  edited  the 
“  Greville  Memoirs.” 


The  King  has  appointed  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Colin 
Keppel  to  be  an  extra  equerry  to  his  Majesty.  Captain 
Portman,  who  succeeded  Sir  Colin  Keppel  as  Com¬ 
modore  in  command  of  the  Royal  yachts,  has  been 
appointed  an  extra  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King. 


A  correspondent  writes:  — 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  appear  to  suppose  that-  grouse  are  to 
he  found  in  coverts.  A  morning  journal  announced  on  Saturday 
that  Lord  Lonsdale’s  shooting  party  had  obtained  good  sport 
“in  the  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  coverts”!  It  is  amazing 
that  such  balderdash  should  have  been  printed. 


Only  moderate  sport  was  obtained  on  the  Scottish 
moors  during  the  early  daj-s  of  the  season.  Grouse  are 
generally  scarce,  and  everywhere  they  are  very  wild, 
being  already  disposed  to  pack.  There  have  been  very 
few  bags  of  100  brace.  Excellent  sport  was  obtained 
on  the  Durham  and  Yorkshire  moors.  In  the  Korth 
Riding  Mr.  Stobart’s  party  had  416^-  brace  of  grouse 
at  Skelton  moor  on  Thursday,  and  270  brace  on  Friday 
at  Stainton.  On  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop’s  Crowden 
and  Woodhead  moors,  in  South  Yorkshire,  200  brace 
were  killed  by  Mr.  S.  Hollins,  of  Stockport,  eight  guns 
being  out.  Sir  Christopher  Furness  and  six  other  guns 
bagged  189  brace  of  grouse  and  a  number  of  snipe  on 
the  Grantley  moors  in  Nidderdale.  Sir  Richard 
Cooper’s  party  at  Stanhope  Castle  killed  170  brace  on 
their  opening  day  over  Stanhope  moors. 


There  are  very  few  grouse  on  the  Abergeldie  and 
Balmoral  moors,  and  the  only  regular  shooting  is  on 
the  opening  days  of  the  season,  when  birds  are  wanted 
to  supply  the  various  Royal  larders.  The  red  deer 
have  always  been  the  first  object  at  Balmoral.  Captain 
Cunninghame-Graham  and  Mr.  Michie,  the  King’s 
“  Commissioner  ”  on  Deeside,  were  out  for  a  few  hours 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  they  killed  sixty-three 
grouse,  which  was  an  excellent  bag  for  the  Royal  moors. 
A  box  of  grouse  was  despatched  by  the  night  express 
from  Aberdeen  to  the  King  at  Marienbad. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  are  now  residing 
at  Stanton  Woodhouse,  their  picturesque  shooting  lodge 
hear  Rowsley.  The  Duke  has  been  trout  fishing  in  the 
LathkilL  with  much  success,  and  this  week  he  will  begin 
grouse  shooting  over  his  Beeley  moors  with  Lord 
Granby.  The  Duke  of  Rutland’s  celebrated  Longshaw 

Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Artistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  Looms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
To  he  had  of  all  Decorators.  Factory  :  64,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  N. 


Moors,  between  Bakewell  and  Sheffield,  have  'been  let 
for  the  season  to  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  of  Nottingham, 
who  starts  shooting  this  week. 

O 


Lord  Rosebery  is  residing  at  Rosebery,  his  shooting 
lodge  in  the  southern  part  of  Midlothian,  near  Gore- 
bridge.  The  Rosebery  shootings,  which  are  let  to  the 
tenants  on  the  estate,  comprise  about  13,300  acres,  half 
being  moor,  and  there  are  500  acres  of  wood.  The 
house  was  altered  and  enlarged  a  few  years  ago. 


Lord  and  Lady  Graham  arrived  at  Dougrie  Lodge, 
their  place  on  the  west  coast  of  Arran,  last  Wednesday 
for  the  shooting  season,  and  were  joined  there  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Breadalbane,  from  Taymouth  Castle,  Perth¬ 
shire.  There  is  excellent  grouse-shooting  round 
Dougrie,  and  the  deer-stalking  is  best  in  that  section 
of  Arran  Forest  during  the  first  month  of  the  season. 
The  King  and  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Dougrie  about 
seven  years  ago  when  on  a  cruise  in  the  Royal  yacht. 
Brodick  Castle,  Lady  Graham’s  fine  place  on  the  east 
coast  of  Arran,  has  been  let  to  Sir  Walpole  Greenwell, 
along  with  extensive  shootings. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  have  left  Encls- 
leigh,  their  place  near  Tavistock,  and  they  will  reside 
during  the  shooting  season  at  Cairnsmore  House,  a 
very  pretty  place  near  Newton  Stewart,  which  his  Grace 
has  rented  for  many  years  past,  along  with  an  extensive 
range  of  grouse  and  low  ground  shootings. 


Lord  Durham  has  gone  to  Scotland  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  he  will  return  south  in  time  for  the 
Newmarket  First  October  Meeting.  Lord  Durham  has 
rented  the  well-known  deer  forest  of  Affaric,  on  the 
Chisholm  estate,  in  Inverness-shire.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent,  and  the  forest  (over  30,000  acres)  is  heavily 
stocked  with  red  deer,  which  are  remarkable  for  size 
and  quality.  The  lodge  is  beautifully  situated  on  Loch 
Affaric. 


Dunoon  is  very  much  agitated  over  the  question  of 
“promiscuous  dancing”  indulged  in  by  visitors  at  the 
local  pavilion.  “  Promiscuous  dancing  ”  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  sort  of  dancing  which  takes  place  at  the  danc¬ 
ing-halls  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  native  land,  where  the 
dancers  manage  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  master 
of  ceremonies.  What  difference  would  be  made  merely 
by  the  introduction  of  two  strangers  to  each  other  by  a 
third  instead  of  allowing  them  to  introduce  themselves 
to  each  other  seems  impossible  to  understand.  Perhaps 
some  resident  of  Dunoon  will  furnish  me  with  the  .ex¬ 
planation.  _ 

One  of  the  reasons  which  make  the  servant  ques¬ 
tion  such  a  source  of  misery  to  housekeepers  is  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  servants’ 
characters.  It  would  be.  well  if  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  understood  that  they  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  are  the  servants  them¬ 
selves — possibly  more  so.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  cite 
a  tale  related  to  me  the  other  day  by  a  butler,  who  is 
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ab  present  out  of  work.  He  is  a  married  man,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  keen  in  service  for  some  time  as 
butler  and  cook  in  a  house  in  Lancashire.  They  left 
of  their  own  accord,  because  the  work  was  too  hard 
for  the  wife,  and  the  mistress  gave  them  a  satisfactory 
•  character.  However,  they  got  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire,  and  left  their  new  situation  almost  as 
soon  as  they  entered  it.  They  then  applied  to  their 
previous  employer  for  another  character,  and  she 
refuses  to  give  it.  The  couple  are  consequently 
stranded. 


Ladies,  I  am  afraid,  frequently  take  up  this  attitude 
towards  servants  who  offend  them  by  leaving  of  their 
own  accord.  Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  employer  who  refuses  to  give  a 
character  to  a  good  servant  is  injuring  not  only  the 
servant  who  is  immediately  affected,  but  other  em¬ 
ployers,  who  miss'  the1  chance  of  getting  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  through  the  attitude  of  the  previous  employer. 
Ladies  say  in  these  cases  that  they  cannot  he  bothered 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  giving  characters  to  all  the 
servants  who  leave  their  employment.  Up  to  a  point 
there  is  some  reason  in  this.  The  proper  way  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  is  the  official  character- 
sheet  which  is  in  use  in  Germany  and  in  some  other 
countries.  This  document  should  record  the  length  of 
time  that  the  servant  has  been  in  a  situation  and  the 
reason  for  leaving  it,  with  any  remarks  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  chooses  to  make,  and  it  should  he  attested  by 
some  public  office,  such  as  the  Pest  Office  or  the 
police. 


A  great  many  people  refuse  at  present  to  accept  a 
servant  on  the  strength  of  a  mere  written  character, 
and  they  generally  have  very  good  reason  for  doing 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  always  giving  personal  interviews  to  prospective 
employers  of  servants  who  have  left  them,  nor  even 
to  be  always  answering  letters  of  inquiry.  The  official 
character-sheet,  though  it  might  not  give  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  statement  of  a  servant’s  merits  and  demerits, 
would  be  a  protection  against  taking  a  thief  or 
drunkard  into  vour  house,  and  would  present  a  record 
of  past  service  which  would  enable  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  to  be  formed  of  the  servant’s  character.  Servants 
would  be  under  an  inducement  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
record  of  this  kind,  and  would  be  protected  against 
being  refused  a  “character”  without  just  reason. 
Nothing  can  he  more  demoralising  to  servants  than 
the  liability  to  lose  the  benefit  of  years  of  good  service 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


In  Truth  of  August  4  there  appeared  some  comments 
on  the  business  carried  on  by  Mrs.  White  Pearce  at 
“The  Dog  Shop,”  2,  Princes-street,  Hanover-square. 
This  lady  has  since  laid  before  me  her  side  of  the  case. 
As  regards  the  bald  facts,  Mrs.  Pearce  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  the  paragraph  in 

Bollinger’s  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King— is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 


Truth,  but  strongly  dissents  from  my  view  that  such 
dealings  do  not  constitute  “  fair  and  fancier-like  treat¬ 
ment  ”  of  her  customers.  She  contends  that  in  the 
cases  to  which  I  referred  she  was  under  no  obligation 
to  pay  for  the  dogs  until  she  had  herself  received  the 
money  for  them  from  the  persons  to  whom  she  sold 
them,  and  that  in  the  cases  in  question  proceedings  were 
taken  against  her  in  regard  to  dogs  which  had  not  been 
paid  for.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  giving 
this  explanation,  but  at  the  same  time  I  strongly  advise 
Mrs.  White  Pearce,  if  she  would  avoid  misconception 
in  future,  to  make  quite,  clear  to  her  customers  when 
she  is  acting  as  principal  and  when  as  agent.  She 
cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time. 


Writing  last  week  about  the  Madras  Equitable  In¬ 
surance  Society,  I  strongly  advocated  the  society  being 
taken  over  by  a,  first-class  company,  and  advised  my 
readers  to  send  proxies  to  Messrs.  .  Short  and  Bewe_s.. 
I  have  now  received  further  information,  which  leads 
me  to  think  that  my  advice  about  proxies  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  amalgamation,  which  is  the  main 
thing  to  strive  for.  The  meeting  in  September  is  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  new  secretaries  and 
treasurers,  for  which  appointment  the  firm  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  directors  is  an  excellent  choice,  and 
should  be  supported.  I  shall  refer  to  the  matter  again 
next  week. 


ON  THE  DICKENS  EXHIBITION  AT  NEW  DUDLEY 
GALLERY,  PICCADILLY. 

Spirit  of  air  who  once  on  earth 

Sketched  with  your  true  artistic  pen 

These  wondrous  types  to  draw  our  mirth 
And  make  us  laugh  at  fellow  men. 

Look  down,  great  spirit,  now,  and  see 
How  still  your  influence  lives  below, 

How  still  you  can  revive  our  glee, 

How  still  these  facile  fancies,  flow. 

Pinching  and  Crummies,  Quilp  and  Bib — 

The  listener  roars  whene’er  he  hears 

Names  such  as  these;  and  laughs  ad  lib. 

At  sound  of  Tigg  or  Wackford  Squeers. 

And  oh!  the  pathos  of  the  page 

Where  Sidney  Carton  thrills  me  still — 

That  vision’d  hero  of  an  age 

When  wrong  was  right,  and  law  was  will. 

Past  master  of  your  craft,  again 

Hear,  though  we  raise  no  deathless  bust ; 

Your  works  shall  be  your  earthly  fane, 

Which  still  shall  stand,  till  all  is  dust. 


The  election  of  Dr.  James  to  the  Presidency  of  St. 
John’s  College  has  caused  some  dissatisfaction  at 
Oxford,  as  it  is  thought  that  one  of  the  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  tutors  who  have  done  such  good  work  for  the 
College  ought  to  have  been  preferred.  An  outside 
election  had,  however,  been  fully  expected,  and  there 
is  always  a  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  resident  members.  Dr.  James  was  a  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  for  seventeen  years,  and  for  a  short,  time 
one  of  the  College  tutors.  His  election  vacates  the 
headmastership  of  Rugby  School,  in  which  he  succeeded 
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the  present  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1895.  The  Presi¬ 
dency  is  now  worth  about  £2,000  a  year. 


An  application  was  made  to  the  Barry  District 
Council  last  week  by  the  proprietor  of  the  local  theatre 
for  renewal  of  permission  to  hold  sacred  concerts  on 
Sunday  evenings.  It  failed  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  local  Free  Church  Council,  whose  spokesman 
characterised  the  holding  of  such  concerts  as  “  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  the  Continental  Sunday.”  The 
inhabitants  of  Barry  have  now  no  choice  of  recreation 
for  their  Sunday  evenings.  It  is  either  a  sermon  or 
nothing. 

One  is  not  altogether  surprised  to  find  an  exhibition 
of  this  sort  of  Sabbatarianism  in  Wales,  but  one  hardly 
expects  to  find  it  in  Ireland.  At  Portrush  it  had  been 
decided  to  hold  sacred  concerts  on  Sundays  in  the 
Winter  Gardens  during  August.  On  August  1  Mr. 
John  M’Cormack  was  announced  to  sing,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  missed  the  train  connection  and  failed  to 
arrive  in  time.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  “unco 
guid,”  who  had  been  agitating  against  the  holding  of 
the  concerts.  They  issued  a  handbill,  headed  “Which 
is  Stronger — God  or  the  Devil  1”  and  claiming  that  the 
failure  of  Mr.  M’Cormack  to  catch  his  train  was  a 
divine  interposition  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  At  the 
second  concert  the  artists  billed  duly  appeared.  Yet, 
I  presume,  the  elect  of  Portrush  were  still  praying,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  explain  why  their 
prayers  were  unavailing  in  the  second  instance.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  lay  themselves  open  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  circular  they  issued  was  a  mere  piece  of 
bombastic  blasphemy. 


Archdeacon  Sand  ford  has  resigned  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Exeter,  with  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  annexed, 
to  which  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Bickers- 
teth  in  1888,  on  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Sanders. 
He  has  been  in  ill-health  for  some  time  past, 
and  his  Cathedral  duties  have  been  undertaken  for 
him  by  Prebendary  Martin.  The  Archdeacon,  who  is 
now  seventy,  came  into  Devonshire  in  1869  as  domestic 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Temple,  who  presented  him  in 
1874  to  the  living  of  Landkey,  and  in  1885  he  was 
transferred  to  the  rectory  of  Cornwood.  It  is  well 
known  that  Bishop  Temple  was  anxious  that  he 
should  be  appointed  one  of  the  suffragans  for  the 
diocese  of  London,  but  Queen  Victoria  rejected  the 
nomination,  thinking  (very  properly)  that  as  one  suffra¬ 
gan  had  already  been  imported  from  Exeter  it  was 
time  for  the  metropolitan  clergy  to  have  a  turn. 


The  Archdeacon  is  to  vacate  his  preferment  on 
September  30,  and  on  Friday  Bishop  Robertson  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders, 
rector  of  Woodleigh,  to  be  his  successor.  Mr.  Sanders, 
who  belongs  to  an  old  Exeter  family,  is  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  Sanders,  and  he  has  held  the 
living  of  Woodleigh  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
old  church  at  Woodleigh  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  during  his  incumbency.  The  appointment  has 
been  well  received  in  the  diocese,  as  Mr.  Sanders  is 


very  popular,  and  he  is  knoAvn  to  be  an  able  organiser, 
having  been  much  occupied  with  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  diocese.  The  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter 
is  worth  £1,050  a  year,  with  an  excellent  prebendal 
house  in  the  Cathedral  Close. 


Dean  Lefroy  had  been  one  of  the  most  active, 
popular,  and  influential  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
party  for  nearly  forty  years.  His  brilliant  and  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  and  his  Irish  fervour  and  fluency 
made  him  conspicuous  at  an  unusually  early  age,  both 
as  a  preacher  and  as  a  platform  speaker.  In  1866, 
when  only  thirty,  he  left  Cork  (where  he  com¬ 
menced  his  clerical  career)  for  Liverpool,  having  been 
presented  to  the  important  living  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where 
he  succeeded  the  late  Dean  Forrest.  He  soon  became 
a  prominent  figure  in  every  department  of  the  life  of 
Liverpool,  and  his  uncompromising  “  Protestantism  ” 
warmly  commended  him  to  Lancashire  Churchmen. 

In  1889  he  replaced  Dr.  Goulburn  in  the  deanery  of 
Norwich,  where  he  achieved  much  excellent  practical 

work,  and  he  managed  to  hold  his  own  in  the  arrange- 

* 

ment  of  the  Cathedral  services,  while  still  maintain¬ 
ing  most  cordial  relations  with  a  High  Church  Bishop. 
He  was  a  most  zealous  Church  reformer.  He  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  a  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
he  established  the  special  nave  services  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ings,  which  drew  very  large  congregations,  especially 
when  the  Dean  himself  preached.  He  made  himself 
a  great  favourite  among  all  classes,  and  he  was  most 
generous  and  hospitable.  Mountain-climbing  in 
Switzerland  was  his  favourite  recreation,  and  he  had 
been  for  many  years  a  familiar  figure  every  summer 
at  the  Riffel  Alp. 

Dr.  Crichton,  whose  death  was  announced  last  week, 
was  widely  known  in  Scotland  as  “The  shooting 
minister.”  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Volunteer,  and 
became  one  of  the  finest  shots  in  Scotland,  gaining  a 
number  of  important  prizes  at  Wimbledon  and  else¬ 
where.  Dr.  Crichton  was  minister  of  the  important 
parish  of  Annan  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  highly 
distinguished  as  a  theologian,  and  he  gained  a  European 
reputation  as  an  expert  in  Oriental  languages. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  presented  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Robinson,  Vicar  of  Bingley,  Leeds,  formerly  rector  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  to  the  important  living  of 
Keighley,  which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £550  a 
year,  with  house,  and  vacant  by  the  preferment  of 
Canon  Palmer. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  towards 
Lady  St.  Helier’s  Holiday  Fund:  L.  M.  N.,  £2; 
A.  M.  H.,  10s.;  Bengalie,  10s.;  W.  and  J.  Bailey, 
£1  Is. ;  A.  M.,  2s.  6d. ;  Betty,  2s. ;  Amico, 

£5;  E.  B.  F.  and  M.  B.  F.,  £1;  J.  Charlton 
Humphreys,  £5 ;  Energy,  £2  2s. ;  J.  T.  W.,  £2  2s. ; 
Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  £1. 

The  sums  of  £1  from  L.  E.  P.  W.,  and  £1  14s.  6d. 
from  C.  G.  B.  Aden  have  also  reached  me  towards  the 
Toy  Fund,, 
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Ir  his  reply  to  Mr.  Ashley's  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Thursday,  Mr.  Haldane  did  not 
improve  matters  about  the  Mediterranean  Command. 
In  order  to  induce  Lord  Kitchener  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  considered 
useless,  the  military  duties  of  the  so-called  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  Mediterranean  are  to  be'  extended  to 
South  Africa.  They  might  just  as  well  be  extended 
to  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  North  China,  As  I  pointed 
out  last  week,  local  military  control  by  the  same'  com¬ 
mander  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  which  are  1,000  miles 
apart,  is  a  practical  impossibility.  To  bring  Cape 
Town  and  Pretoria  under  the  same  hand  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  a  very  costly  one,  which  I  never  expected 
from  a  Liberal  Government. 


According  to  Mr.  Haldane,  “  it  is  important  that  the 
various  sub-divisions  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  De¬ 
fence  should  be  studied  on  the  spot  by  officers  of  high 
standing  and  wide  experience.”  Certainly  it  is ;  but 
what  are  General  Sir  Frederick  Forestier-Walker  at 
Gibraltar,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Leslie  Bundle  at 
Malta,  and  General  Lord  Methuen  at  Pretoria  for,  ex¬ 
cept  ior  this  purpose  ?  Lord  Methuen  receives  a 
salary  of  £4,000  a  year,  with  a  residence  rent  free  at 
Pretoria;  and  if  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  plenary 
powers  of  military  command  and  inspection  in  South 
Africa,  I  can  only  say  that  his  salary  is  a  scandalous 
waste  of  public  money. 


If  it  is  desired  to  “  outfit  ”  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  save  money,  why  not  appoint 
him  to  succeed  Sir  Frederick  Forestier-Walker  at 
Gibraltar  when  that  General  s  tenure  of  office  is  com¬ 
pleted  next-  year?  The  governorship  of  Gibraltar  is 
practically  a  sinecure,  and  four  years  ago  was  refused 
by  Sir  William  Nicholson  for  that  reason.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  does  the  work,  and  the  Governor 
the  entertainments.  At  Gibraltar  Lord  Kitchener 
would  have  abundant  time  to  study  Imperial  Defence 
problems,  and  do  all  the  inspecting  work  required  of 
him  under  the  new  conditions  of  the  appointment. 


In  a  paragraph  which  appeared  on  June  23  on  the 
subject  of  canteen  management  in  India,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  if  free  competition 
were  allowed  between  the  canteens  of  units  stationed 
close  to  one  another.  The  paragraph  had  reference  to 
the  1st  Munster  Fusiliers,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
men  had  been  forbidden  to  patronise  a  neighbouring 
K.F.A.  canteen,  which  they  had  frequented  because  the 
prices  there  were  lower  than  in  their  own.  I  am 
credibly  informed,  however,  that  the  facts  are  not  as 
stated.  The  R.F.A.  institute  in  question  has  not  been 
placed  out  of  bounds  to  the  Munsters,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  both  canteens  are  run  by  the  same 
contractor,  so  that  there  can  be  no  competition  between 
them  which  would  have  any  practical  result  in  regard 
to  the  prices  and  quality  of  the  goods  supplied.  It  is 
admitted  that  when  the  battalion  first  arrived  at  Murree 
there  was  some  ground  for  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
canteen  service  owing  to  a  shortage  of  crockery,  etc., 
but  that  has  now  been  remedied. 


There  is  evidently  considerable  diversity  of  practice 
in  the  payment  of  soldiers’  “sweetmeat”  money  in 
India.  Last  week  I  quoted  the  testimony  of  an  officer 
of  large  Indian  experience  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
money  being  distributed  on  the  days  for  which  it  is 
granted.  Now  another  officer  writes  that  during  his 
service  with  two  regiments  in  India,  over  a  period  of 
eleven  years,  he  always  made  a  point,  both  as  a  subal¬ 
tern  and  when  squadron  leader,  of  paying  the  four 
annas  directly  after  parade  on  the  day  for  which  the 
grant  is  made.  He  adds  that  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
money  is  absorbed  in  the  man’s  accounts,  and  the  object 
of  the  allowance,  which  is  “  that  the  recipients  should 
remember  their  Sovereign,”  is  forgotten.  Whether 
the  “remembrancer”  should  be  in  beer  or  sweetmeats 
is  a  matter  for  their  own  choice,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  four  annas  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  'beer  at  the 
canteen. 


I  thought  that  I  Avas  familiar  with  every  grievance  of 
British  officers  serving  in  India,  but  my  attention  has 
just  been  called  to  one  which  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  of  before,  though  it  seems  legitimate  enough.  A 
captain  in  the  British  Army  holding  brevet  rank  as  a 
major  is  entitled  to  2s.  a  day  extra  pay — quite  reason¬ 
ably,  for  he  does  the  work  of  a  major  in  all  garrison 
duties,  and  has  various  increased  responsibilities.  A 
lieutenant  of  seven  years’  seniority  becomes  entitled  to 
Is.  a  day  extra  pay — also  quite  reasonably.  Neither  of 
these  increases,  however,  is  granted  to  brevet-majors 
and  senior  lieutenants  in  India.  Why  not?  For  every 
reason  an  officer’s  pay  ought  to  be  increased  when  he  is 
serving  in  India  rather  than  cut  down. 


It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  would  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  into  his  complaints  against  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
miralty.  His  rejoinder  is,  however,  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  inquiry  was  proceeding  he  expressed 
complete  confidence  in  the  ability  and  impartiality 
of  the  tribunal  wffiose  verdict  he  now  criticises. 
The  substance  of  his  case  was  that  during  the  two 
years  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  the  Admiralty’s  arrangements .  for  war  were 
inadequate  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  finding  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  is  in  effect  a  dismissal  of  this  serious 
charge.  “The  investigation  has  shown,”  says  the  re¬ 
port,  “  that  during  the  time  in  question  no  danger  to 
the  country  resulted  from  the  Admiralty’s  arrange¬ 
ments  for  war,  whether  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  organisation  and  distribution  of  the  fleets,  the 
number  of  ships,  or  the  preparation  of  war  plans.” 
Hitherto  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  criticisms  of  the 
policy  of  the  Admiralty  have  made  very  little  impres¬ 
sion  upon  public  opinion.  After  this  they  will  make 
less  than  ever. 


To  the  vindication  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  the 
Committee  add  some  significant  observations  upon  the 
notorious  personal  differences  which  have  undoubtedly 
been  a  danger  to  the  country  as  well  as  a  scandal  to  the 
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Service.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  tbe  giavity 
of  the  statement  that  arrangements  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  depended  were  “  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  through  the  absence  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.”  The  Admiralty  did  not  take 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  sufficiently  into  their  confidence, 
and  Lord  Charles  on  the  other  hand  “  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Board  and  to  recognise  their  paramount  authority. 
Apparently  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  but  blame¬ 
worthy  as  Sir  John  Fisher  may  have  been,  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  infinitely  worse. 


If  a  naval  officer  fails  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
and  to  recognise  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  under  whom  he  serves,  he  fails  in  his  first 
duty.  T'o  allow  that  authority  to  be  disregarded 
must  be  fatal  to  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  Ihe 
Service,  and  in  future— no  matter  how  eminent  the 
offender  may  be — drastic  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  any  such  state  of  affairs  as  that  which, 
according  to  this  report,  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet. 


I  understand  on  very  good  authority  that  some 
important  modifications  are  likely  to  be  seen  before  long 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  naval  mechanicians. 
The  scheme  of  creating  this  class  was  hastily  conceived 
and  hurriedly  carried  out.  The  idea  was  to  offer  the 
concession  of  warrant  rank  to  stokers,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  an  understudy  to  the  engine-room  arti¬ 
ficers,  whose  trade-union  principles  Sir  John  Fisher 
views  with  frank  disfavour.  Neither  object  has  been 
successfully  achieved.  The  stokers  resent  not  being 
permitted  to  attain  warrant  rank  in  their  own  branch, 
but  only  through  the  expedient  of  learning  another 
business  and  taking  another  name.  The  artificers 
are  very  indignant  at  being  supplanted  on  the  engine- 
room  platform  by  men  whose  value  they  thoroughly 
appreciate  in  their  own  role.  Then  the  expense  of 
the  “  Indus  ”  training  establishment  for  mechanicians 
at  Devonport  is  so  heavy  that  as  much  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  as  possible  is  charged  to  other  accounts.  Roughly, 
it  costs  directly  and  incidentally  no  less  than  £300  per 
head  to  convert  a  thoroughly  efficient  stoker  into  a 
mechanic  who  may  or  may  not  prove  proficient,  but  who 
in  any  case  is  not  wanted  in  the  engine-room. 


Several  branches  of  the  lower-deck  personnel  have 
long  asked  for  the  concession  of  warrant  rank,  and  if 
merit  is  the  criterion  of  promotion,  they  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  got  it.  Whilst  My  Lords  have  consistently 
“  regretted,”  they  have  never  given  any  reason  why 
warrant  rank  should  not  be  conferred.  An  explanation 
has  just  been  vouchsafed  to  me  by  an  Admiralty  official. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Service,  every  war¬ 
rant  officer  is  entitled  to  his  own  cabin.  The  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  modern  worship  is  so  limited  that  no  more 


cabins  can  be  squeezed  in — hence  no  more  warrants. 
Blessed  regulations! 


A  naval  correspondent  draws  my  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  done  by  the  submarine  flotillas  during  the 
late  series  of  fleet  exercises.  LTpwards  of  fifty  of  these 
craft  were  .engaged  for  two  months  in  carrying  out 
a  series  of  tactical  evolutions.  They  have  covered 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  and  never 
failed  to  fulfil  the  programme  allotted  to  them.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  calamity  to  G  11,  which,  as 
Truth  pointed  out,  might  have  equally  happened  to  a 
surface  craft,  there  have  been  no  mishaps  recorded. 
This  fact  forms  the  most  convincing  tribute  possible  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  boats  and  the  proficiency  of  their 
crews. 


Yet  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  in  the  Navy 
that  we  have  carried  the  building  of  submarines  to  un¬ 
necessary  limits.  When  the  craft  of  this  type  now 
under  construction,  or  provided  for  by  the  Estimates, 
are  completed  we  shall  possess  a  flotilla  of  about  eighty 
submarines.  No  other  Power  has  such  a  fleet  of  these 
units— -not  even  France,  the  pioneer  in  their  creation. 
Admitting  all  that  my  correspondent  claims  for  our 
submarines  and  their  crews,  the  war  value  of  these  craft 
is  quite  problematical.  It  has  never  yet  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  practice.  Sea  strategists  hold  that  the  sub¬ 
mersible  is  a  purely  defensive  craft ;  that  her  aggressive 
value  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a  high-speed, 
sea-keeping  destroyer;  and  that  whilst  it  was  perfectly 
right  that  we  should  keep  pace  with  foreign  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  direction,  it  would  have  been  sounder 
policy  to  build  half  the  number  of  submarines  and  more 
destroyers. 


Apropos  of  last  week’s  article  on  lower-deck  domestic 
arrangements,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
measure  of  success  "has  thus  far  attended  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  general  mess  in  the  Dreadnought  and  a  few 
more  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy.  This  attempt  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  lower-deck  messes  for  victualling  pur¬ 
poses  was  designed  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  doing 
away  with  the  canteen  system  altogether.  Although 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Victualling  some  two  years  ago 
resulted  in  great  improvements,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  administration  of  canteens  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
If  what  is  known  as  the  all-navy  system,  favoured  by 
the  bulk  of  the  bluejackets,  were  adopted,  the  outcome 
would  be  a  self-contained  system  managed  entirely 
within  the  fleet.  As  it  is,  naval  canteens  are  run 
entirely  by  outside  contractors,  who  make  a  thriving 
business  of  supplying  Jack  with  the  garnishings  for  hia 
Service  rations. 

Naval  officers  favour  the  contract  principle  because 
it  gives  them  less  work  of  administration  when  serving 
on  canteen  committees.  But  when  the  sailors  learn, 
through  the  mess  stewards,  that  the  ward-room  is  daily 

supplied  gratis  with  flowers  by  Messrs.  -  during  the 

ship’s  stay  in  port,  that  huge  samples  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  are  periodically  sent  on  board,  and  that  a 
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natty  little  dog-cart  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
skipper  when  he  lands — well,  they  naturally  feel  they 
are  paying  for  something  they  are  not  getting.  No 
doubt  abuses  of  all  kinds  have  been  less  conspicuous  of 
late,  but  they  will  never  be  entirely  eliminated  whilst 
naval  canteens  are  run  by  outside  contractors. 


A  correspondent  forwarded  the  recent  comments  in 
Truth  upon  the  advertisement  of  H.  B.  Edwards,  who 
advertises  under  the  heading,  “Atlantic  Liners,”  asking 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  berths  to  communicate 
with  him,  to  the  Western  Daily  Mercury,  in  which  the 
advertisement  appears.  He  received  a  reply,  stating 
that  the  London  representative  of  the  newspaper  had 
made  full  inquiries,  and  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
advertisement  is  genuine'.  Like  many  other  gentlemen 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  newspapers,  he  seems  to  be 
very  easily  satisfied,  but,  of  course,  he  is  not  a  poor  man 
out  of  a  job  who  has  paid  Edwards  2s.  for  a  book  of 
instructions  how  to  obtain  it. 


It  was  announced  last  week  that  the  Government  of 
India  have  decided  to  establish  a  general  provident  fund 
which  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  the  present 
separate  funds  in  connection  with  the  uncovenanted 
Services.  European  members  of  the  I.C.S.  and  any 
class  of  officers  for  whom  there  is  already  a  compulsory 
family  pension  fund  will  be  excluded.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  new  fund  will  be  open  to  all  Civil  officers 
in  permanent  pensionable  posts  in  service  which  is 
“  superior  ”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  397  of  the 
Regulations,  and  in  the  case  of  European  and  Eurasian 
officers  entering  the  Service  after  the  institution  of  the 
fund  subscriptions  will  be  compulsory  when  they  attain 
a  substantive  pay  of  Rs.  100  a  month  or  more. 


As  far  as  one  can  make  out  from  such  particulars  as 
have  been  published,  this  scheme  is  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  existing  police,  civil  engineers, 
finance,  forest,  and  other  departmental  provident  funds 
— objections  which  were  fully  explained  in  Truth 
some  time  ago.  An  officer  is  now  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  departmental  fund  a  minimum  of  five 
* 

per  cent,  of  his  pay,  and  the  accumulated  contributions, 
with  four  per  cent,  compound  interest,  are  payable  to 
him  when  he  leaves  the  Service,  or  to  his  heirs  if  he 
dies  before  retiring.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  ensure 
some  provision  for  his  family  in  the  case  of  a  married 
officer’s  death  in  India.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  he 
dies  in  the  early  years  of  his  service  when  his  pay  is 
small,  the  five  per  cent,  contributions  yield  a  very 
meagre  sum  for  his  family1 — possibly  hardly  sufficient 
for  their  passage  home — while  on  the  other  hand  the 
same  expenditure  in  life  insurance  premiums  would 
secure  enormously  superior  results. 


To  the  new  general  provident  fund  officers  will  be 
compelled  to  subscribe  not  less  than  65  per  cent,  (with 
permission  to  increase  this  to  a  maximum  of  121  per 
cent.)  of  their  salaries.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  aggravates  rather  than  diminishes  the 
chief  objection  to  the  scheme.  For  many  years  at  least 


the  officers’  individual  savings,  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  4  per  cent,  compound  interest,  must  still 
be  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
sum  which  could  be  secured  for  his  family 
in  the  event  of  his  premature  death  if  the  same 
payments  were  made  to  a  good  life  assurance  office. 
Probably  not  a  few  officers  supplement  such  provision 
as  the  provident  fund  makes  for  their  wives  and 
children  by  taking  out  life  insurance  policies.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  deduction  from 
their  salaries  must  correspondingly  limit  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  that  direction,  and  instead  of  raising  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  provident  fund,  the  Government  of 
India  would  have  done  better  to  introduce  some  form 
of  compulsory  insurance  with  approved  life  offices. 


I  received  another  protest  the  other  day  against  the 
disparity  between  the  Government  rates  for  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  pensions  and  the  rates  at  which  annuities 
are  sold  through  the  Post  Office.  An  officer  of  the 
Indian  Service,  aged  fifty,  wishing  to  commute  £100  a 
year  of  his  pension,  will  receive  for  it  £1,145  7s.  3d. 
If  the  same  officer  wished  at  the  same  age  to  buy  an 
annuity  through  the  Government  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  £1,499  11s.  8d.  At  the  age  of  fifty-five  the  com¬ 
mutation  rate  for  the  £100  would  be  £1,030  7s.,  while 
the  price  of  a  corresponding  annuity  would  be 
£1,333  lbs.  At  the  age  of  sixty  the  figures  are 
respectively  £919  16s.  and  £1,148  6s.  8d.  The  disparity 
13  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a  man  commuting  his 
pension  has  to  .be  passed  by  a  medical  board  as  a  good 
life.  It  is  really  high  time  that  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  was  directed  to  this  monstrous  state  of  things,  for 
which  there  really  can  be  no  justification  whatever, 
except  that  ox  making  money  out  of  the  necessities  of 
pensioners.  As  the  matter  has  been  so  frequently  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  the  press  without  producing  any  result, 
1  suggest  that  some  of  the  Service  M.P.s  should  find 
an  opportunity  of  raising  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


Reference  was  made  in  Truth  a  few  months  a^o  to  a 

O 

case  in  which  the  Indian  Post  Office  refused  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  certain  postal  orders  which  had  been 
stolen  between  Dumdum  and  Calcutta,  and  undoubtedly 
cashed  at  Calcutta  by  an  official  of  the  Post 
Office,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  theft  having 
been  perpetrated  by  a  servant  of  the  Post  Office.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  since  this  matter  was  referred  to 
in  Truth  the  P.M.G.  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
the  amount  of  the  stolen  orders  has  been  paid  in  full. 


On  another  recent  occasion  I  noticed  a  case  in  which 
a  parcel  of  skins,  described  on  the  'wrapper  as  such, 
forwarded  by  post  from  India  to  England,  had  been 
opened  and  damaged,  the  Post  Office  explaining  its 
action  by  inscribing  on  the  packet  “  opened  and  found 
to  contain  animal  skin.”  I  asked  whether  the  Post 
Office  expected  to  find  human  skin,  or  if  not,  what? 
An  Indian  reader  answers  the  question  by  pointing  out 
that  bird  skins  are  frequently  despatched  by  post,  and 
that  the  export  of  them  from  India  is  forbidden,  for 
the  sake  of  the  birds.  This  is  right  up  to  a  point,  but 
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it  is  not  exactly  convenient  that  those  who  send  animal 
skins  by  post  should  have  their  parcels  overhauled  and 
possibly  damaged  in  order  Jo  detect  surreptitious 
exports  of  birds’  skins ;  and  what  was  said  in  Truth 
lately  in  regard  to  registered  letters  would  seem  to 
apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  this  case,  namely,  that  the 
sender  might  be  permitted  to  satisfy  the  Post  Office  as 
to  what  are  the  contents  of  the  parcel  before  he  posts  it. 


Extensive  improvements  are  about  to  be  cairied  out 
on  the  Crown  property  in  Great  Scotland-yard  by  the 
Office  of  Works.  This  site  was  once  occupied  by  a 
Royal  Palace,  which  became  a  ruin  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  site  was  afterwards  devoted 
to  Government  offices  and  private  residences,  and  in 
1829  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  Scotland-yard  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  A  new  street  is 
to  be  formed,  and  various  buildings  for  public  purposes, 
including  an  Army  recruiting  depot — let  us  hope  it  will 
be  all  that  is  wanted — will  be.  erected. 


There  seems  to  be  some  lack  of  human  sympathy,  not 
to  say  of  ordinary  humanity,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Riding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penistone.  A 
cyclist  riding  from  Salford  to  W ath  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  road.  A  doctor  was  brought  to  him,  but 
no  one  would  take  him  into  a  house.  He  was  placed 
on  some  straw  on  a  board  and  taken  to  a  shed  by  the 
roadside,  where  he  died  five  hours  later.  Even  an  inn¬ 
keeper  refused  to  take  him  in.  At  the  inquest  the 
coroner  declared  that  it  was  the  most  inhuman  case  he 
had  heard  of  for  years,  and  happily  there  are  few  parts 
of  the  country  which  cannot  supply  a  Good  Samaritan 
when  occasion  demands. 


Two  inmates  of  the  workhouse  appeared  before  the 
Strabane  Board  of  Guardians  last  week  to  explain  why 
they  were  in  the  house  when  they  held  good  farms  out¬ 
side.  In  each  case  the  excuse  was  the  same.  They 
were  both  married  men  and  had  found  sanctuary  in  the 
workhouse  from  their  respective  spouses.  It  is  a  novel 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  Strabane  Guardians  were 
totally  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  deal  with  it.  They  could 
not  lightly  be  guilty  of  the  hard-heartedness  of  sending 
those  who  preferred  the  comfort  of  the  workhouse  to 
the  amenities  of  home  life  back  to  their  wives,  so  they 
determined  to  obtain  legal  advice  on  the  question. 
Bumble  as  the  protector  of  the  henpecked  husband  is 
a  noble  figure,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Strabane  ratepayers 
will  quite  appreciate  it. 


A  correspondent  gives  me  an  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Manchester  Corporation’s  dealings  with  its 
gas  customers,  which  are  not  what  one  expects  to  find  in 
municipal  practice.  In  March  last  he  moved  from  one 
house  to  another  in  an  adjoining  street.  The  first 
house  was  furnished  with  a  shot  meter,  the  second  with 
an  ordinary  meter.  For  this  latter  meter  he  paid  5s. 
deposit  and  received  an  official  receipt,  telling  one  of 
the  Corporation'  officials  of  the  date  of  his  removal. 


Some  time  after  removing,  a  demand  was  made  upon 
him  for  payment  of  2s.  2d.  in  respect  of  the  slot  meter 
which  had  been  broken  open  and  the  contents  stolen, 
after  he  had  vacated  the  first  house.  The  grounds  of 
the  claim  were  that  he  had  not  given  three  days’  written 
notice  of  his  leaving.  He  disputed  the  claim,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  acceptance  of  his  deposit  for  the  •  second 
meter  was  evidence  of  sufficient  notice.  Instead  of 
testing  his  liability  in  the  county  court,  the  Corporation 
cut  off  his  gas  and  hypothecated  the  5s.  deposit  to  meet 
the  disputed  liability.  Such  treatment  would  not  be 
altogether  surprising  in  a  Corporation  without  a  body 
to  be  kicked  or  a  soul  to  be  damned,  but  it  certainly  is 
in  a  body  who  are  presumably  answerable  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  for  their  deeds  and  misdeeds.  In  actual  practice 
there  does  not  seem  much  to  choose  between  the  two. 


A  meeting  of  about  2,000  people  was  held  at  Cardiff 
last  week  to  protest  against  a  sentence  of  six  weeks’ 
hard  labour  passed  by  the  Stipendiary  on  a  tram  con¬ 
ductor  convicted  of  stealing  a  penny,  the  property  of 
the  Corporation,  by  issuing  a  ticket  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  used.  The  conductor  in  question  was  a 
man  of  good  character,  and  according  to  the  speakers 
there  was  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  case  owing  to  the 
system  in  force  allowing  of  a  reduplication  in  tickets, 
which  should  have  prevented  the  charge  having  been 
brought  against  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  entitled  to 
benefit  by  this  doubt,  six  weeks’  hard  labour  is  far  too 
much  for  so  trivial  a  first  offence. 


A  curious  action  was  heard  in  the  Bristol  County 
Court  the  other  day  in  which  a  Peebles  family  grocer 
sued  a  firm  at  Westbury-on-Trim  for  damages  for  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  supply  a  number  of  foxes. 
According  to  the  statement  of  claim,  the  price  of  a  dog 
fox  in  the  market  is  10s.,  a  vixen  and  six  cubs  are 
worth  £3,  and  a  vixen  and  four  cubs  £2.  The  evidence 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  regular  trade  in  foxes 
between  English  farmers  and  Scotch  dealers,  who  in 
their  turn  supplied  them  to  English  fox-preservers  as 
the  real  Scotch  article.  It  is  just  as  well  that  English 
M.F.H.’s  who  seek  to  replenish  their  coverts  with  this 
Scotch  grocery  should  be  aware  that  they  may  only  be 
buying  their  own  or  their  neighbours’  foxes. 


The  Orange  faction  at  Liverpool  is  rampant  at  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  Mr.  George  Wise,  whom  the 
stipendiary  has  sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment 
in  default  of  entering  into  his  own  recognisances  to 
keep  the  peace.  Mr.  George  Wise  is  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  connection  with  which  a  bible  class  for 
men  is  held  numbering  1,240  members.  As  a  sort  of 
sauce  to  its  biblical  studies,  the  class  is  accustomed  to 
parade  the  streets  with  bands  and  banners,  and  during 
one  of  these  parades  antecedent  to  the  recent  sectarian 
riots  perfectly  gratuitous  attacks  were  made  on  certain 
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Catholic  houses  either  by  members  of  the  bible  class  or 
other  persons  attracted  by  the  procession.  Then  after 
the  riot  on  June  25,  Mr.  Wise  used  language  in 
addressing  an  open-air  meeting  for  which  the  stipen¬ 
diary  regretted  that  he  had  to  hold  Mr.  Wise  respon¬ 
sible,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wise  “  has  at 
times  no  just  sense  of  the  meaning  of  his  words  and  no 
proper  appreciation  of  their  probable  consequence.” 


In  merely  binding  over  an  irresponsible  firebrand  of 
this  sort  under  his  own  recognisances  the  stipendiary 
seems  to  have  let  him  off  lightly,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  three  times  previously  before  the  court. 
If  the  name  he  bears  had  not  'been  a  misnomer  Mr. 
Wise  would  have  entered  into  his  recognisances,  but 
he  saw  the  chance  of  posing  as  a  martyr  and  elected  to 
go  to  prison.  Since  then  his  supporters  have  held  demon¬ 
strations  denouncing  the  magistrate  and  the  police, 
and  have  sent  deputations  to  the  Home  Secretary  and 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  with  the  object  either 
of  obtaining  Mr.  Wise’s  release  or  getting  him  placed 
in  the  first  division.  So  far  all  these  efforts  have  proved 
nugatory.  It  is  not  surprising.  If  Mr.  Wise  were  more 
concerned  about  teaching  the  bible  than  trailing  his 
coat  in  the  mud  as  a  challenge  to  the  Liverpool  Catho¬ 
lics  he  could  rejoin  his  flock  to-morrow.  If  he  prefers 
prison,  that  is  his  own  look-out,  and  he  has  no  more 
claim  to  be  treated  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant  than  the 
members  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  window-breaking  brigade. 


A  newcomer  amongst  the  trick  advertisers  is  “  The 
London  Jewel  Company,”  of  Lambert  Chambers,  Acre 
Lane,  London,  S.W.,  which  informs  a  correspondent  in 
South  Africa  that  his  “  name  is  down  to  receive  a  beauti¬ 
ful  casket  filled  with  magnificent  jewels  absolutely 
free.”  I  know  those  jewels,  though  they  are  disguised 
as  Akra  gold,  set  with  scintillating  Burma  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  or  amethysts.  They  come  from 
Houndsditch,  like  the-  beautiful  18-carat  gold-cased 
exhibition  keyless  watch,  and  the  real  derma-silver 
pencil  case  and  the  albert  (gold-cased)  which  go  with  the 
jewels.  Only  16s.  9d.  is  the  price  of  the  freedom  to 
receive  this  wonderful  treasure  trove,  and  it  would  be 
worth  almost  as  much  to  be  without  such  a  collection  of 
rubbish. 


A  year  or  so  ago  I  warned  motorists  against  a 
swindler  who  was  going  about  the  country  selling  worth¬ 
less  sparking  plugs  in  the  name  of  a  bogus  firm,  using 
an  accommodation  address  in  the  West  End  of  London. 
The  bait  to  the  hook  was  the  cheapness  of  the  plugs 
and  an  offer  of  a  warranty  for  twelve  months.  The 
same  trick  has  lately  been  played  in  .  Ireland,  the 
operator  displaying  a  card  bearing  the  inscription : 
“  A.  C.  Goodwin,  47,  Oxford-street,  W.  C oncessionnaire, 
E.  Pache,  6,  Rue  des  Nanettes,  Paris.”  The  name  and 
address  are  again  bogus,  as  a  victim  discovered  on  re¬ 
turning  the  sparking  plugs  to  A.  C.  Goodwin  when  he 
had  discovered  their  worthlessness,  his  letter  coming 
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back  through  the  Returned  Letter  Office.  I  understand 
ihat  the  police  are  now  looking  for  the  Irish  represen¬ 
tative  of  A.  C.  Goodwin,  and  any  motorist  to  whom  he 
offers  his  sparking  plugs  in  future  would  render  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  fellows  by  detaining  the  man  until  a  police¬ 
man  has  been  fetched. 


lhe  Lancet  has  lately  published  a  circular  issued 
by  one  of  those  firms  which  make  a  specialty 
of  dealing  in  letters  for  circularising  purposes  hailing 
from  37,  Hillcrest-avenue,  Leeds,  and  styling  itself 
variously  “  The  Advertiser’s  Letter  Bureau,”  “  The 
Square  Deal  Letter  Brokers,”  and  the  “  Standard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.”  The  firm  has  the  following  stock 
of  letters  received  in  reply  to  advertisements  during  the 
last  two  years  :  — 

200,000  Liquozone  Coupons,  7,000  Deafness  Cure, 

(Stomach  Complaints),  5,000  Indigestion, 

50.000  Moustache  Growing  5,000  Eye  Ointment, 

Pomade,  2,400  Rheumatic, 

20,000  Rheumatic  Rings,  2,100  Home  Doctor’s  Book, 

20,000  Consumption  Cure,  1,200  T  emale  Pills, 

10,000  Cancer  Cure,  700  Kidney, 

10,000  Wind  and  Stomach  500  Bad  Lege, 

Complaints,  100  Catarrh.° 


These  letters  the  brokers  offer  at  the  “  ridiculously 
low  price”  of  30s.  a  thousand,  and  the  mere  fact  that- 
they  are  so  offered  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
quack  medicine  business.  The  quack,  in  the  first- 
instance,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  sell  his  customers’ 
correspondence  until  it  was  quite  useless  to  him,  and 
that  would  only  he  When  the  dupe  was  either  convinced 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  nostrum,  or  had,  perhaps, 
died.  Dead  or  alive,  however,  it  is  worth  remark  that 
the  signature  of  the  person  who  answers  the  quack 
advertisement  has  an  intrinsic  value.  His  ailment  or 
his  infirmity  is  hawked  about  in  the  open  market,  so  that 
any  buckling  quack  with  30s.  to  spare  may  make  a  fresh 
attempt  on  his  credulity  and  his  pocket. 


A  Belfast  correspondent  gives  me  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  of  J.  Masters,  turf  accountant,  of  139a,  Edgware- 
road,  London.  The  first  he  heard  of  Masters  was  the 
receipt  of  a  circular  in  which  the  turf  accountant  states 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  execute  any  commission  with¬ 
out  further  correspondence  up  to  a  limit  of  £2.  The 
recipient  accordingly  'sent  Masters  two  wires.  Both 
were  winners,  and  since  then  Masters  has  ignored  his 
existence.  What  could  he  expect  from  a  turf  accoun¬ 
tant  or  commission  agent  who  touts  for  customers  in 
this  promiscuous  way?  He  ought  to  think  himself 
lucky  that  Masters  did  not  get  some  of  his  cash  before 
revealing  himself  in  his  true  character. 


Of  course,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above 
paragraph  that  dealings  with  a  bookmaker  who  goes 
through  the  form  of  requiring  references  will  necessarily 
be  more  satisfactory  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  E.  S. 
Brand  and  Co.,  9,  Hammersmith-road,  W.,  informed  a 
prospective  customer  that  if  he  would  furnish  two  ap¬ 
proved  references,  they  would  consider  his  application 
for  a  credit  account.  He  gave  them  two  references, 
one  being  his  bankers.  Brand  and  Co.  thereupon  wrote 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  do  business  with  him  up 
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to  the  amount  of  a  £5  weekly  credit  limit.  During  the 


first  week  the  customer  won  £25.  No  cheque  came  on 
the  settling  day,  and  when  asked  for  an  explanation 
Brand  and  Co.  wired: — - 

Out  inquiries  into  your  references  are  not  yet  complete,  pending 
which  the  amount  of  your  winnings  has  been  placed  to  your  credit. 


More  bets  were  forwarded,  and  as  a  result  the  amount 
due  to  the  customer  was  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
reduced  to  £21  17s.  Id.  Instead  of  paying  up,  Biand 
and  Co.  then  wired  that  the  commissions  were  void,  as 
the  references  were  not  satisfactory.  The  eustomei 
ascertained  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  inquiries  were 
addressed  to  his  references,  hut  in  answer  to  this  Brand 
and  Co.  stated  that  they  had  “  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.”  What  information  they  obtained  (if  any)  I  do 
not  know.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  possibly  justify  their 
conduct  in  the  matter.  After  being  supplied  with 
references  they  wrote  accepting  the  customer’s  com¬ 
missions  ]  and  in  the  face  of  that  acceptance  the  refusal 
to  pay  his  winnings  is  indefensible. 


To  take  commissions  and  afterwards  repudiate  them 
on  the  pretext  that  something  to  the  discredit  of  the 
backer  has  been  found  out  is  quite  a  common  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  betting  agents— is  common,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  though  I  have 
never  come  across  a  case  in  which  they  have  declined  to 
receive  money  or  refrained  from  demanding  it  on  any 
such  ground.  There  was  an  action  in  the  City  of 
London  Court  last  week,  in  which  a  firm  named  Verrall, 
Blake,  and  Nephew,  Turf  accountants,  33,  Lawrence- 
lane,  E.C.,  were  sued  for  £6  19s.  lid.  The  plaintiff 
was  in  the  habit  of  betting  in  the  assumed  name  of 
<!  Thomas  Bossiter,”  and  the  defendants  circularised 
him  in  this  name,  offering  a  credit  account.  It  was 
admitted  that  he  won  the  amount  claimed,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  paid. 


In  defence,  Blake  said  they  had  not  raised  the  Gaming 
Act  because  they  wanted  to  meet  the  case  on  its  merits.. 
“They  believed  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  man  who  was 
known  to  bookmakers  as  Ptossiter,  hence  their  refusal 
to  pay  him.”  Needless  to  say,  this  ingenuous  method  of 
meeting  the  case  on  its  merits  was  unavailing,  judg¬ 
ment  beine'  given  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs.  When  a 
bookmaker,  after  losing  money,  puts  forward  the  excuse 
for  non- settlement  that  he  has  heard  or  believes  or 
suspects  some  alleged  fact  reflecting  upon  the  character 
of  his  customer  he  clearly  shows  a  poor  regard  for  his 
own  reputation. 


Two  new  betting  system  circularisers  arc  J.  F.  Giles, 
1,  York-buildings,  Adelpbi,  and  H.  J.  Drummond,  408, 
Iving’s-road,  Chelsea.  Giles  does  not  appeal  “  to  the 
mad  gambler  or  investor  who  seeks  after  sudden  riches,” 
hut  provides  “  the  golden  opportunity  that  the  prudent 
small  capitalist  has  been  waiting  for.”  He  “  guaran¬ 
tees  ”  £5  per  week,  less  20  per  cent,  for  commission  and 
expenses,  on  each  £100  share  in  his  syndicate ;  and 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  clients  he  will  issue  part 
shares  from  £10  upwards.  Drummond  does  not  open 


his  mouth  quite  so  widely.  For  the  sum  of  5i.  he  will 
forward  “plan  and  proof”  of  a  system  which  can 
be  easily  worked  at  home  by  any  one  and  anywhere 
with  a  trifling  capital.”  But  whether  he  sends  £10  to 
Giles  or  5s.  to  Drummond,  the  prudent  small  capitalist 
will  certainly  learn  a  lesson  which  will  make  him  more 
prudent  in  future. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  money¬ 
lenders  is  “  the  Lady  Edwards’  Loan  Trust,  Ltch,”  of 
13a,  Cockspur  street,  London,  S.W.,  founded,  according 
to  the  advertisements,  “with  the  object  of  protecting 
persons  from  unscrupulous  money-lenders  by  arranging 
advances,  from  £10  to  £20,000,  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
upon  any  reasonable  securities.”  The  “  Trust  ”  was 
registered  at  Somerset  House  in  July,  with  a  modest 
capital  of  £1,000,  a  fact  which  shows  that  its  capacity 
to  protect  persons  from  unscrupulous  money-lenders  is 
not  very  extensive.  Amongst  the  subscribers  to  the 
articles  of  association  are  Laura  Selina  Edwards,  widow 
of  a  .  baronet,  of  Aslibrittle,  Wellington,  Somerset,  and 
that  of  William  Edward  Clery,  journalist.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  under  the  nom-d, e-plume  of  Austin  Fryers,  was 
connected  with  the  “  Lady  Blount’s  Free  Teeth  Associa¬ 
tion,”  one  of  the  offspring  of  the  notorious  Kennedy, 
whose  various  dental  enterprises  have  so  frequently  been 
referred  to  in  Truth.  Kennedy’s  name  nowhere 
appears  on  the  files  of  the  new  company  at  Somerset 
House,  but  he  has  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  nobility  and  gentry  ”  to  father  and  mother 
his  dental  business,  that  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  he 
is  not  the  wizard  who  is  proposing  to  grant  a  loan  of 
£20,000  out  of  a  capital  of  £1,000. 


I  did  an  injustice  to  Messrs.  Farkaseh  and  Lauer 
last  week  in  crediting  them  with  the  flotation  of  only 
twenty  nine  Hygienic  Institutes.  The  twenty-nine  I 
now  find  were  merely  the  English  companies,  and  to 
them  must  be  added  a  number  of  Scottish  flotations, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  companies  up  to  fifty-seven. 
The  object  of  this  decentralisation  is  a  matter  cf  con¬ 
jecture.  It  looks  like  a  scheme  for  providing  against 
eventualities  in  the  shape  of  actions  for  damages. 


A  few  years  ago  there  were  a  good  many  exposures  in 
these  columns  of  a  number  of  company  promoting 
frauds,  in  which  the  modus  operandi  was  to  secure  a 
preliminary  fee  for  drafting  the  articles  of  association 
and  prospectus  for  the  forthcoming  company,  the  induce¬ 
ment  being  that  the  promoters  would  be  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  capital.  All  that  the  promoters  did, 
however,  was  to  supply  a  few  copies  of  documents  of 
stock  form  which,  being  kept  in  type,  only  needed  a  few 
verbal  alterations  to  do  service  for  each  new  client 
secured.  Thus  the  documents  only  cost  a  few  shillings, 
and  as  the  fees  netted  varied  from  ten  to  fifty  guineas 
or  more,  the  business  was  a  prosperous  one. 


The  other  day  I  learned  that  a  similar  business  was 
being  carried  on  under  the  title  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Investment  Syndicate,  of  2,  Broad-street- 
buildings,  Liverpool-street,  E.C.,  by  a  Mr.  William 
Richards,  whose  real  name  is  William  Bichard  Ashton. 
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W.  R.  Ashton  is  a  brother  of  the  Henry  Allen  Ashton, 
who  was  at  the  time  of  my  former  exposures  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  and  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  National  Share  Exchange,  of  22,  Great  Win¬ 
chester-street,  against  which  my  City  Editor  has  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  speculators.  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend,  therefore,  any  one  who  wants  to  turn  any  sort  of 
business  into  a  limited  liability  company  not  to  go  to  the 
London  and  Provincial  Investment  Syndicate  for  the 
purpose. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  man  in  Canada 
v-ho  had  lost  his  money  through  being  caught  bv  a 
puzzle  advertisement  in  a  local  paper,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  calling  themselves  The  County  Supply  Stores, 
Greenhithe,  Kent.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
tricic  ol  awarding  a  watch  as  a  prize  for  the  solution  of 
a  puzzle,  and  then  demanding  money  for  the  purchase  of 
a  chain.  The  trick  is  aggravated  in  this  case  by  the 
fact  that  the  man,  after  paying  his  money,  has-  been 
unable  to  get  either  the  watch  or  the  chain.  It  is 
astonishing  that  Indian  and  Colonial  papers  do  not 
exercise  more  care  in  publishing  advertisements  of  this 
kind.  They  may  say  that  they  are  no  worse  than  the 
cheap  class  of  English  journals,  but  a  colonial  who  is 
taken  in  by  a  trick  advertisement  emanating  from 
England  is  far  more  helpless  than  an  English  reader 
in  the  same  position. 


TIIE  SEASIDE  GIRL. 

When  the  sun-god  flames  the  ether, 

And  the  wind  blows  half  a  gale, 

And  Poseidon  heaves  and  tumbles, 
Vents  his  wrath  in  savage  grumbles  ; 

W  hile  the  boatman,  large  of  whisker. 
Brown  of  hue,  robust  and  hale, 
Offers  you  his  boat  to  risk  her 
For  a  sail ; 

Then  she  ambles  down  the  beach,  her 
Silken  tresses  out  of  curl, 

Looking,  oh,  so  brown  and  pretty 
With  her  fortnight  from  the  city; 

Or,  perhaps,  her  month  from  where  her 
Home  is  in  the  social  whirl. 

Could  you  really  find  a  fairer 
Seaside  girl? 

I\  o ;  and  one  could  mention  dozens 
Of  the  high-born  maidens  who 
Charm  the  hearts  of  Mayfair  lovers 
When  the  soul  of  Cupid  hovers 

O’er  a  West-End  dance  or  dinner _ 

I,  indeed,  would  like  to  woo 
Such  as  her  I  sing,  and  win  her. 
Wouldn’t  you? 

O  the  vision  of  her  bright  eyes 
Idly  twinkling  just  for  fun  ! 

With  what  sailors  term  her  lee-side 
Sitting  closely  to  the  sea-side 
As  she  feels  the  spray  a-splashing 
Gaily  in  an  August  sun, 

And  the  waves  are  fairly  dashing 
Me  for  one ! 

For  I  saw  her  when  my  form  was 
Tossing  in  the  raging  sea ; 

And  I  found  this  best  of  women 
W atch  me  as  I  tried  to  swim  in 
Heaving  billows;  stood  her  chaffing 
For  a  time,  then  turned  to  flee, 

For  I  knew  the  girl  was  laughing 
J ust  at  me  ! 


SCRUTATOR. 

- — *o« - 

OVER-REWARDED  GENERALS. 

SUM  of  £14,200  is  annually  voted  by  Parliament 
(Vote  13  A)  for  distribution  in  annuities  not  exceed- 
ing  £100  a  year  among  officers  who,  on  retirement,  are 
deserving  of  special  reward  for  having  performed  distin¬ 
guished  or  meritorious  service  while  in  active  employ¬ 
ment.  When  there  was  a  Commander-in-Chief  this  fund 
was  administered  by  him,  with  the  help  of  the  Military 
Secretary.  The  awards  were  made  at  his  discretion, 
without  regard  to  any  fixed  rules,  of  which  there  were 
none;  and  though  there  was  no  fairer  man  than  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  frequently  happened  in  his  time 
that  annuities  were  bestowed  on  individuals  who  were 
less  deserving  of  such  rewards  than  many  whose  claims 
escaped  notice.  The  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  the 
periods  when  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts  held  the 
post  of  Commander-in-Chief.  Officers  on  the  active  list 
were  then  available  for  these  rewards,  and  it  generally 
happened  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  distributed  his 

plums  among  senior  generals  who  came  under  his  notice, 

. 

to  the  exclusion  of  humbler  and  more  needy  claimants 
who  were  personally  unknown  to  him. 

When  Mr.  Haldane  came  to  the  War  Office  he  found 
that  the  fund  was  being  used,  not,  as  intended  by  Par¬ 
liament,  to  reward  poor  and  deserving  officers  who  had 
done  specially  good  service,  but  to  increase  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  high  military  officials  who  were  already  more 
than  sufficiently  paid  for  their  services.  Mr.  Haldane 
directed  new  rules  to  be  drawn  up  in  1907  for  the 
administration  of  the  fund,  participation  in  its  benefits 
being  in  future  confined  to  officers  on  the  retired  list. 
Every  retired  officer,  from  general  downwards,  is  now 
eligible  for  selection  for  a  reward ;  but  if  a  retired 
general  in  possession  of  a  reward  is  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  he  is  required  to  give  up  the 
annuity.  No  officer,  moreover,  who  has  received  a 
substantial  grant  of  public  money  ”  at  any  period  of 
his  career  is  allowed  to  benefit  by  this  fund.  Selected 
generals-  receive  £100  a  year,  colonels  £60;  and  officers 
below  that  rank  £50 ;  but  no  definite  portion  of  the 
fund  is  allocated  to  each  rank,  and  the  choice  of  re¬ 
cipients  is  still  made  in  a  rather  haphazard  way,  being 
a  matter  of  favour  and  interest  rather  than  of  .considered 
merit.  Grants  from  this  fund  ought  to  be  carefully 
scrutinised  by  an  impartial  and  instructed  outside  critic. 

V  bile  Army  Order  125  of  1907,  which  brought  Mr. 
Haldane’s  new  rules  into  force,  permitted  existing  reci¬ 
pients  under  the  old  rules  to  retain  their  annuities, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Army  that  officers  on 
the  active  list,  and  especially  those  in  receipt  of  high 
salaries,  ought  to  give  up-  their  rewards  for  which  they 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  under  the  new  rules.  I 
do-  not  wish  to  pillory  such  recipients,  but  I  find  there 
are  no  less  than  26  field-marshals  and  generals  on  the 
active  list  who  are  in  receipt  of  £100  annuities,  but 
who  are  ineligible  for  them  under  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Haldane  s  Army  Order,  Certainly  it  does  not  seem 
right  that  full  generals  like  Lord  Methuen  and  Sir 

Fortnum  and  Mason’s  “Perfection”  Tea.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  A  choice  afternoon  Tea  at  a.  moderate  price.  2/6  per 
lb.,  3-lb.  parcels  post  free.  182,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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John  French,  who  are  both  drawing  salaries  of  £4,000 
a  year  with  other  perquisites  thrown  in,  or  Colonial 
Governors  like  Sir  Forestder-Walker  and  Sir  Harry 
Barron,  should  be  in  receipt  of  one  of  these  £100  rewards, 
which  might  be  split  into  £50  annuities  and  allotted  to 
some  of  the  many  deserving  quartermasters  whose 
retired  pay  is  only  £200  a  year,  and  who  in  their 
humbler  sphere  have  done  as  distinguished  and  meritori¬ 
ous)  work  as  their  more  favoured  brothers  in  arms.  It 
would  be  perfectly  fair  to  these  generals  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  their  further  promotion  and  full-pay 
employment  that  they  should  give  up  their  annuities 
while  serving,  and  take  their  turn  of  again  coming  on 
the  list  of  recipients  when  they  retire:  from  active 
employment.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  graceful  act  for  the  above-mentioned  officers  to  sur¬ 
render  their  annuities  to  their  more  needy  brother 
officers  ;  but  voluntary  renunciation  of  public  remunera¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  expected  from  either  military  or  civil 
officers,  who  naturally  take  all  that  is  given  to  them. 
It  is  of  no  use  asking  the  Army  Council  to  put  matters 
right,  as  three  of  its  military  members  are  themselves  in 
receipt  of  £100  annuities.  I  therefore  suggest  that  the 
matter  is  one  which  Mr.  Haldane  would  do  well  to 
reserve  for  his  own  consideration,  under  the  authority 
which  is  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Section 
4  (2)  of  the  Army  (Annual)  Adt,  1909.  What  is  wanted 
in  this  and  like  cases  is  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
those  emoluments  which  are  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Army,  but  of  which  high  officials  in 
power  at  present  get  more  than  their  fair  share. 

A  NEW:  FIRM  IN  THE  DEGREE  TRADE. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  directed  attention  to  the  revivifica¬ 
tion  of  the  egregious  Society  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art  and  to  the  renewal  of  its.  activities  in  the  confer¬ 
ment  of  “  fellowships  ”  and  the  holding  of  examinations. 
Another  enterprise  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  has 
lately  been  brought  under  my  notice  which,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  deserves  to  have  the  light  of  publicity  thrown 
upon  its  operations.  This  is  a  concern  described  by  its 
officials  as  the  newly  incorporated  College  of  St. 
Columba,  and  its  claim  to  be  classed  amongst  bona-fide 
educational  establishments  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  letter  :  — 

Staplehurst,  Kent. 

(Vacation),  July  2,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, — The  newly  incorporated  College  of  S-  Columba 
(with  headquarters  at  Durham)  is  offering  its  Title  of  A.Ph.  or 
F.Ph.  (Associate  or  Fellow  in  Philosophy) 1  to  you  as  a  list  Class 
Univ.  Prelim,  man  on  payment  of  the  fee  of  63s.,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  read  privately  the  one  prescribed  work  per  ann.,  in  order 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  subject. 

The  Directors  have  sanctioned  a  hood  Scarlet  cloth  lined  with 
green  velvet  (F.Ph.,  20s.);  black  bordered  with  green  (A.Ph., 
15s.). 

As  this  offer  cannot  be  accepted  by  more  than  100  persons  your 
early  reply  is  solicited. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Rev.)  James  Sowter,  Secretary. 

It  might,  not  unnaturally,  be  inferred  from  this  letter 
that  the.  College  of  St.  Columba  is  associated  in  some 
way  with  Durham  University.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  two,  except  in  the  fact  that  the  newly  incor¬ 
porated  college  has  its  headquarters  at  48,  Old  Elvet, 
Durham.  It  is  in  reality  a  purely  business  enterprise, 
and  its  incorporation  vyas  effected  under  the  Com¬ 
panies  Acts  as  recently  as  March  27  of  this  year  under 
the  name  of  St.  Columba’s  College  and  Universities’ 
Publication  Society,  Limited,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 


£5,000,  divided  into  4,000  five  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  and  l,000i  Ordinary  shares.  The  leading  spirit 
in  this  promotion  is  a  Rev.  John  Highwood,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  of  The  Laurels,  Staplehurst,  Kent,  the  company 
being  formed  to  take  over  as  a  going  concern  the  estab¬ 
lished  business  “  known  as  a  Reading  Circle,’  carried 
on  by  the  reverend  gentleman  for  some  years  past. 
The  other  objects  of  the  company  set  out  in  the 
memorandum  of  association  are  to  supply  tuition  by 
correspondence  and  orally  towards  the  passing  of  Uni¬ 
versity  and  professional  examinations,  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  examination  in  all  branches  of  education,  and 
“  to  grant  certificates  of  Merit,  confer  Diplomas  and 
Titles  in  the  degree  of  Associate  and  Fellow  and  on  Ad¬ 
vanced  students,  or  in  such  other  form,  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  and  to  elect  to  Honorary  Member¬ 
ship  such  persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  deemed, 
after  examination  or  otherwise,  worthy  of  such  marks 
of  distinction.” 

Some  light  upon  the  qualifications  which  entitle  per¬ 
sons  to  be  considered  “  worthy  of  such  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction,”  may  be  gathered  from  a  circular  issued  b\ 
the  Rev.  John  Highwood  announcing  the  ^formation  of 
the  company,  and  offering  its  shares  for  subscription. 
In  this  circular  the  reverend  promoter  announces  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  offer :  (1.)  Shares  at  £1  each, 
guaranteeing  five  per  cent,  per  annum  (five  must  be 
taken  to  qualify  for  vacancies  on  the  Executive) ;  (2.) 
Associateship  on  receipt  of  £1  Is.;  (3.)  Fellowship  on 
receipt  of  £2  2s.  According  to  this  same  circular,  thir cy 
persons  have  already  assisted  in  contributing  towards 
the  initial  expenses  by  taking  up  from  one  to  thirty 
shares  each,  seventeen  have  sent  a  couple  of  guineas 
for  a  fellowship,  and  six  a  guinea  to  become  associates, 
so  that,  even  before  its  incorporation,  this  degree  fac¬ 
tory  was  in  full  blast.  Further  evidence  that  the  whole 
business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  John 
Highwood  is  supplied  by  the  prospectus,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  purchase  price  paid  for  the  “  Read¬ 
ing  Circle”  is  £5,000,  to  be  satisfied  by  payment  of 
£1,000  in  cash  and  the  allotment  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  shares  and  1,000  of  the  Preference  snares  as 
fully  praid,  the  balance  to  be  paid  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  shares  only  upon  the  capital  being  increased 
to  £15,000.  Further,  Dr.  Highwood  is  appointed  as 
managing  director  by  the  articles  of  association  fox  a 
term  of  at  least  six  years  at  a  commencing  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  to  be  increased  pro  rata  with  the  increase 
of  the  company’s^  profits  until  it  reaches  £800.  The 
learned  doctor,  though  retaining  the  practical  control 
of  the  “  college  ”  which  has  blossomed  from  the  humble 
plant  of  his  reading  circle,  has  succeeded  in  surround¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  number  of  clerical  allies.  Four  of 
his  fellow-directors  are  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Callow,  Myrtle  Grove,  Golcar,  Huddersfield;  Rev. 
Owen  Davies,  The  Rectory,  Bodfari,  North  Wales;  Rev. 
George  Gibson,  The  Rectory,  Ebchester,  Durham;  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Walter  Gunton,  The  Rectory,  Ken- 
nardington,  Ashford,  Kent.  In  addition  to  these  four, 
the  signatures  of  two  other  clergymen  are  attached  to 
the  articles  of  association — viz.,  those  of  Rev.  Alfred 
Cuthbert  Atkins,  Hove,  and  Rev.  Robert  John  Crump, 
Butterton  Vicarage,  Leek,  while  the  Rev.  James  Sowter, 
Holme  Vicarage,  Peterborough,  is  the  secretary. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  little  baud 
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of  undistinguished  country  parsons  should  not  form 
themselves  into  a  limited  liability  company  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  correspondence  lessons,  dignify 
it  with  the  title  of  College,  or  even  invoke  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Columba  or  any  other  saint  for  their  joint  stock 
enterprise,  if  they  so  desire.  But  the  conferment  of 
diplomas  and  fellowships  and  the  holding  of  examina¬ 
tions  are  another  matter  altogether.  What  possible 
claim  have  they  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
to  confer  distinctions  at  their  discretion?  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  country  clergy  is  proverbial,  but  the  most 
simple-minded  country  clergyman  might  be  expected  to 
be  aware  that  the  traffic  in  bogus  degrees  is  not  likely 
to  redound  either  to  his  own  honour,  or  to  that  of 
his  cloth.  Yet  that  such  traffic  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  promoters,  the  articles  of  association  of  the  company 
bear  witness.  Besides,  what  other  interpretation  can 
be  put  upon  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  J allies  Sowter, 
offering  to  confer  the  titles  of  F.Ph.  or  A.Ph.  for  three 
or  two  guineas  respectively,  with  the  privilege  of 
sporting  a  hood  of  scarlet  cloth  lined  with  green  velvet 
or  black  bordered  with  green,  supplied  at  the  modest 
rate  of  20s.  and  15s.  from  the  same  shop?  What  other 
interpretation  can  be  put  upon  the  Rev.  John  High- 
wood’s  offer  of  fellowships  and  associateships,  hoodless 
distinctions  apparently,  to1  those  wrho  will  contribute 
a  guinea  or  two  towards  the  initial  expanses  of  brine- 
ing  this  degree  factory  into  existence?  Hitherto,  the 
manufacture  and  salei  of  such  “  distinctions  ”  has  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  American  traders,  but  that 
there  is  a  market  for  the  home  manufactured  article 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art 
shows.  Still,  one  would  not  have  expected  a  number 
of  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  go 
into  the  business,  still  less  would  one  have  expected 
them  to  be  parties  to  coupling  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  the  name  of  an  English  University.  I  trust  that 
I  have  said  enough  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  their  vocation,  and 
that  they  will  confine  themselves  in  future  to  preparing 
students  for  degrees  conferred  by  duly  accredited 
bodies. 

SIDE-LIGHT'S  OH  TPIE  SUPERIOR  PERSON. 

Even  if  the  evidence  before  the  Censorship  Committee 
had  otherwise  served  no  useful  purpose  at  all,  it  would 
have  had  a  certain  value  as  providing  us  with  some 
interesting  side-lights  on  the  Superior  Person.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  had  other  uses  as  well — one  of 
them  that  it  has  shown  for  the  nth  time  what  excel¬ 
lently  common-sense  results  are  achieved  in  this  country 
by  the  most  casual  methods.  Consider  the  fact  that 
the  Censor  proves  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  bank 
manager.  Naturally,  the  Superior  Playwright,  having 
but  little  imagination  that  does  not  centre  around  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  has  set  up  a  shrill  braying  of 
contempt ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  the  whole  bench 
of  judges,  with  the  bishops  to  help  them,  could  have 
made  a  better  choice  for  the  post  than  from  behind  a 
bank  counter.  The  Superior  Person — especially  those 
of  him  who  happen  to  write  pornographical  plays — 
entirely  fails  to  realise  that  his  point  of  view  is  of  no 
importance  whatever  as  regards  the  censorship — of  no 
more,  indeed,  than  were  that  of  the  microbe  in  an 
inquiry  whether  or  not  we  should  filter  our  drinking- 


water.  The  purpose  of  the  censorship  is  to  safe- 
guaid  the  public  from  plays  which  they  consider 
objectionable.  Whether  such  plays  are  or  are  not 
ethically  or  theoretically  objectionable,  whether  the 
Superior  Person  admires  them  or  has  a  contempt 
for  them,  matter  not  one  scrap.  It  is  for  the 
public  to  decide  what  it  considers  offensive,  and 
as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  every  member  of  the 
public  to  give  up  his  time  to  stage  matters,  which  are 
after  all  of  ridiculously  little  importance  to  any  but 
those  who  make  their  living  by  them,  it  delegates  the 
duty  of  deciding  to  the  most  representative  person  it 
can  finch  And  where,  I  should  like  to  know,  could 
you  find  any  person  more  representative  of  the  British 
public  than  a  bank  manager?  He  not  only  represents, 
he  typifies,  he  is  the  British  public.  He  has  all  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  its  respectability  and  its 
Puritanism,  its  beliefs  and  its  fetishes.  Were  an  inter¬ 
national  pageant  arranged,  you  could  have  no  more 
nobly  representative  figures  of  Britannia  than  the  bank 
manager  and  his  wife. 

Naturally,  the  Superior  Playwright  cannot  see 
this;  naturally  he  would  rather  see  one  of'  his 
own  tribe  chosen  as  representative  and  guardian 
of  the  public  taste  and  morals,  just  as  a  wolf 
would  rather  see  another  wolf  chosen  as  guardian 
of  the  sheep-fold  than  a  collie.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  is  not  perfectly  sincere  in  this,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Superior  Person,  play¬ 
wright  or  other,  to  understand  nothing  that  is  not 
within  range  of  his  short-sighted  eyes.  The  writer  of 
immoral  plays,  I  have  no  doubt,  honestly  believes  that 
the  public  is  longing  for  them,  that  in  his  commentaries 
upon  the  Seventh  Commandment  he  is  but  voicing  the 
artistic  ideals  of  the  nation,  and  striking  notable  blow's 
in  the  cause  of  culture  and  progress.  He  is  surrounded 
by  a  small  band  of  hysterical  youths  of  both  sexes  who 
accept  his  dicta  that  there  is  only  one  subject  in  the 
world  worthy  of  being  called  Art— that  of  irregular 
relationship  between  the  sexes — and  their  well-trained 
plaudits  sound  to  him  like  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
we  are  told  is  the  voice  of  God.  Of  course  he  is  wrong  ; 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  public  otherwise  than 
through  the  bottom  of  a  glass  ink-pot  is  aware  that  it 
is  really  not  so  much  bored  with  as  sublimely  uncon¬ 
scious  alike  of  the  Superior  Playwright  and  his  self- 
imposed  mission.  It  becomes  aware  of  him  when  it 
reads  reports  of  his  railings  at  the  censorship,  and  for¬ 
gets  him  again  the  moment  after.  If  he  did  but  realise 
it  he  is  doing  his  best  to  undermine  the  one  embank¬ 
ment  that  protects  him  from  the  great  ocean  of  annihila¬ 
tion,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  one  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  censorship.  Were  that 
done  away  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  School  of 
Immoral  Playwrights  were  inevitably  still-born — their 
writers  would  not  even  gain  the  cheap  advertisement  of 
having  them  rejected,  for  they  would  not  even  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  public  may  be  right  or  w'rong  in  its  predi¬ 
lection  for  decency  as  it  understands  it — that  is  alto¬ 
gether  beside  the  point.  The  ineptitudes  of  musical 
comedy  may  be  even  more  indecent  than  the  dreary 
banalities  of  the  average  immoral  play.  The  one  may 
be  great  art,  the  other  pure  vulgarity.  But  that  is  for 
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Hie  public  to  decide — it  pays  the  piper,  and  it  bas  the 
right  to  call  the  tune.  No  doubt  it  makes  mistakes 
through  the  person  of  the  typical  bank  manager  it  has 
a  habit  of  making  mistakes.  Conceivably  there  might 
be  found  a  better  way  of  protecting  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  immoral  playwright  than  is  the  censorship  as  at 
present  constituted.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
were  the  censorship  done  away  with  no  one  would  be 
one  penny  the  worse,  except,  indeed,  the'  Censoi  and  the 
Superior  Playwright.;  At  least  the  discussion  will  be  foi 
the  good  if  it  makes  playwrights — immoral  and  other— 
realise'  that 'the  public  are  tired  of  agitations  against  the 
Seventh  Commandment.  There  are  nine  others,  equally 
open  to  argument  and  detraction,  and  there  is  a  whole 
universe  of  other  themes,  all  open  to  the  dramatist’s 
attention.  Also,  as  Borrow  has  said,  lL  There  is  the 
wind  on  the  heath,  my  brother. 

THE  NEW  REGIME  IN  EGYPT. 

A  correspondent  well  versed  in  Egyptian  affaiis 

sends  me  the  following:  — 

In  these  days  when  the  so-called  awakening  of  the 
East  is  a  real  and  increasingly  important  factor  in 
practical  politics,  our  position  in  Egypt,  as  long  as  vo 
hold  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions'  in  our 
foreign  policy.  Whether  we  have  a  right  or  whethei 
it  is  politically  wise  for  us  to  be  there  lias  often 
been  discussed;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  while 
we  are  there  our  officials  must  have  authority,  and 
must  be  backed  up  both  by  the  Egyptian  and  home 
Governments.  Both  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
official  and  the  way  in  which  he  is  treated  have 
materially  changed  since  Lord  Cromer  left  the  country 
and  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  took  over  the  reins  of  government. 
Under  Lord  Cromer  what  the  Anglo-Egyptian  official 
said  counted,  his  political  integrity  was  undisputed, 
and  his  career,  granted  Lord  Cromer  found  him 
efficient,  undoubted.  Now  all  that  is1  changed.  No 
English  official  is  safe  from  having  his  actions  inquired 
into  by  a  committee  of  natives.  Egyptians,  not  Turks, 
are  promoted  over  the  tried  Anglo-Egyptian.  s  head. 
Instead  of  being  treated  as  fundamentally  politically 
honest,  the  English  official  is  treated  as  a  suspect. 
Neither  length  nor  eminence  of  service'  seems  to  count; 
at  all  costs  the  native  agitator  must  be  placated. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  unwisdom 
of  this  course  of  action,  with  the  present  state  of  India 
as  an  object  lesson.  The  native  despises  more  and  more 
those  'very  officials  he  should  hold  in  respect.  Strength 
or  independence  of  action  'becomes  almost  impossible, 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  official  will  become  either  indif¬ 
ferent  and  Indolent,  or  he  will  resign— a  course  many 
of  the  stronger  and  more  valuable  officials  have  already 
adopted.  No  government  can  be  efficiently  carried  on 
unless  there  is  sympathy  between  the  head  of  that 
government  and  those  who  are  the  responsible  heads  of 
the  departments.  So  serious  ha,ve  matters  become  that 
fey/  of  the  higher  officials  have  returned  to  England 
this  summer  without  lodging  a  protest  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  new  deportation  scheme  for  sending  the  Egyptian 
criminal  to  the  Kli-arja  Oasis  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  contrary  to  the  very  first  principles 
of  British  justice;  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
real  criminal  is  seldom,  if  ever,  deported,  for,  as  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  East  will  know,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  money.  In  Egypt,  as  in  China,  some  one 
else  will  take  that  criminal’s  place  for  a  cash  payment. 
It  is  significant  that  the  native  press  has  been  silent  on 
this  point.  For  the  Oriental  mind  is  only  amenable 
to  force.  Force  is  the  only  weapon  he  understands,  the 
only  thing  to  which  he  will  bow.  For  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  official  is  deplorable,  if  not  immediately 
dangerous.  It  will  certainly  become  eminently  so  in 
the  very  near  future. 


HUMAN  SIEVES. 

[It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  following 
article  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  regular  contributor  to  Truth. 
For  some  reason,  although  put  into  type,  it  was  never 
published,  and  it  has  lain  aside  forgotten  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  until  an  accident  brought,  it  to  light  the 
other  day.  It  is  quite  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton’s  style,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
suffered  by  keeping. — Editor  Truth,.] 

They  do  not  always  mean  to  do  harm.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  of  them  desire  to  be  of  quite  friendly  service 
by  telling  wbat  they  have  heard,  having  the  idea  that 
it  comes  into  the  duties  of  good  neighbours  to  pull  other 
people’s  business  straight  by  putting  the  ends  of  all 
threads  into  all  hands.  They  think  hiding  their  lights 
under  modest  bushels  a  mistake,  and  like  to  set  them 
flaring  in  open  cressets  high  on  the  hill-top,  so  that  all 
may  know  as  much  and  see  as  far  as  themselves.  They 
cannot  keep  a  secret.  As  some  people  are  aliiicted  with 
colour-blindness,  and  some  are  born  deaf  and  dumb,  so 
sieves  have  a  congenital  fluidity  of  brain,  which  abso¬ 
lutely  prevents  them  from  bolding  what’  they  receive. 
You  might  as  well  look  for  quicksilver  to  retain  an 
impression,  or  a  pond  to  float  a  cannon-ball,  as  look 
for  reticence  from  the  born  sieve,  who  has  never  learned 
to  secure  his  thoughts  nor  to  padlock  his  tongue.  It  is 
against  the  law  of  his  nature,  and  he  must  blab  or  he 
would  die. 

But  there  are  sieves  and  sieves ;  some  of  so  confessed 
a  kind,  that  the  first  conversation  warns  you  not  to 
trust,  or,  if  you  do,  then  is  it  to  the  shame  of  your 
common  sense ;  and  there  are  others  who  look  so  solid 
and  ring  so  sound,  you  do  not  find  out  their  sieve-like 
quality  till  you  have  been  drained  and  squandered  all 
abroad.  That  big  man,  with  the  Jovian  head  and  ample 
chest,  who  looks  strong  enough  to  bear  the  secrets  of 
all  the  world — that  man,  whoso  robust  personality  and 
sonorous  voice  inspire  you  with  instinctive  confidence  • 
he  is  a  mere  sieve,  a  dummy,  a  paste  board  colander, 
painted  to  represent  a  cask  of  hooped  and  solid  wood , 
and  as  incapable  of  keeping  bis  own  counsel  or  yours 
as  the  weakest  woman  of  them  all.  Yet  his  apparent 
strength  deceives  every  one  :  and  even  when  he  is  found 
out,  and  experience  proves  his  unworthiness,  even  then 
are  to  be  found  those  who  prefer  to  believe  in  him  as 
he  seems  to  be,  rather  than  to  take  him  for  wbat  be  is. 
It  is  such  a  relief  to  the  weaker  brethren  to  pour  out 
their  bitter  floods  into  this  solid-looking  vessel ;  such 
a  comfort  to  the  still  weaker  sisters  to  feel  thau  they 
have  found  a  Greatheart  who  will  guard,  protect,  and 
maintain  their  sad  confidence  in  its  integrity.  But 
relief  and  comfort  are  alike  fallacious.  The  hooped 
and  solid-looking  cask  is  nothing  but  a  sieve. 

Another  kind  of  sieve  is  the  thin-lipped  man,  who 
glances  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  speaks  in  low 
whispers.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  Jovian  strength 
which  both  charms  and  allures  in  the  other ;  but  there 
is  a  sentiment  of  closeness  of  texture,  of  wiry  tenacity 
of  fibrousness,  which  is  strength  in  its  own  way,  all  as 
fallacious  as  the  other.  This  man  is  even  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  last.  He  does  not,  like  him,  tell  a  thing 
straight  out  and  clear.  He  insinuates,  suggests,  half 
hesitates,  outlines,  and  leaves  to  his  hearers  to  put  in 
the  shadows.  .  Whatever  he  tells  he  distorts,  and  he 
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distorts  always  on  the  wrong  side.  All  that  is  evil  he 
deepens  and  increases,  but  he  never  commits  himself  in 
plain  words,  and  his  bill  of  indictment  comprises  as 
many  shrugs  and  winks  and  lifted  eyebrows  as  adjectives 
and  nouns.  He  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  his 
tribe,  for  he  works  with  malice  as  well  as  untrust¬ 
worthiness. 

A  sweet-mannered,  soft-voiced  woman  makes  herself 
your  friend,  and  invites  your  confidence.  Who  would 
doubt  one  who  seems  the  very  embodiment  of  sincerity, 
sympathy,  honour,  and  all  other  feminine  charms'?  She 
meets  your  half-revealed  confidences  with  so  much  gentle 
tact,  so  much  kindly  sympathy,  so  much  womanly 
perspicacity,  that  you  do  not  hesitate.  She  is  like  a 
swans  down  cushion  on  which  you  rest  your  aching 
limbs.  She  soothes,  rests,  calms,  refreshes  you:  and 
you  lay  the  honour  of  your  life  in  her  hands  as  Samson 
laid  his  head  in  the  lap  of  Delilah.  And  with  much 
the  same  result.  Your  sweet  confidante  is  a  sieve. 
And  more,  she  is  one  who  thinks  to  improve  her  own 
position  by  damaging  that  of  others.  She  knows  no 
better  way  to  build  up  her  own  repute  than  by  pulling 
down  the  repute  of  her  friends  and  neighbours.  Hence 
whatever  she  can  tell  to  the  damage  of  others,  with 
running  commentaries  of  condemnation,  she  tells,  think¬ 
ing  that  she  proves  her  own  whiteness  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  blackness. 

Another  kind  of  female  sieve  is  the  loud,  rather 
brutal  woman,  who  tells  all  she  hears  and  exaggerates 
all  she  tells.  There  is  no  question  with  her  of  artful 
insinuations,  of  mysterious  suggestions.  She  makes 
biack  black,  without  regard  to  shadings  of  finer  quality ; 
and  every  cloud  and  vapour-wreath  is  a  monument  that 
stands  four-square  on  solid  granite  legs.  Things  never 
may  be  with  her;  they  always  are;  and  the  three  black 
crows  lose  none  of  their  tail  feathers  in  her  hands. 
She  forces  your  narrative  from  you  by  questions  which 
are  like  pistols  held  to  your  head,  and  which  intimidate 
the  weak  and  gentle.  And  what  she  knows,  the  world 
knows  too,  with  replicas  of  ever-increasing  magnitude, 
ever-deepening  colour.  No  one  is  safe  from  her;  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  her  your  secrets  to  keep  to 
get  into  trouble  by  her.  She  makes  the  most  ordinary 
incident  occasion  of  damage  by  her  habit  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  could  create  the  plot  of  a  three-volume  novel 
out  of  a  morning  call  and  the  whisk  of  a  petticoat 
through  the  dining-room  door.  She  is  like  a  great 
bluebottle  fly  in  the  community,  and  sets  all  the  little 
fellowTs  buzzing  with  fear.  But  she  means  no  harm — 
these  creatures  who  do  so  much  evil  always  fall  back 
on  the  innocency  of  their  intentions,  and  vou  might 
talk  to  the  crack  of  doom  without  convincing  her  that 
exaggeration  is  a  more  dangerous  weapon  than  either 
malice  or  treachery. 

Then  there  is  the  simply  fluid  woman,  who  can  keep 
neither  her  own  counsel  nor  yours.  She  must  tell  all 
her  own  affairs,  else  she  would  die  of  cerebral  conges¬ 
tion  and  nervous  strain.  She  could  not  keep  to  herself 
the  disgrace  of  her  own  daughter,  nor  what  would  ruin 
herself  to  have  known.  She  must  make  as  many  con¬ 
fidants  as  one  has  friends;  but  if  she  is  betrayed  in 
turn,  the  air  echoes  with  her  complaints,  and  she  calls 

Heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  shameful  treacherv  of 
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which  she  has  been  the  victim.  She  has  her  counter¬ 


part  in  the  man  who  betrays  the  woman  who  had 
trusted  him ;  who  shows  photographs,  reads  letters,  and 
tells  facts  for  which  he  knows  that  other  men  despise 
him,  and  that  if  he  gains  in  variety  he  loses  in  repute. 
And  there  are  those  who  only  betray  half — who  give 
facts  and  withhold  names,  and  thus  think  they  have 
done  no  harm.  These  men  are  found  even  in  the1  pro¬ 
fessions  which  are  the  natural  depositories  of  confidence 
— among  lawyers  and  doctors,  men  whose  very  life  lies 
in  their  character  for  trustworthiness.  But  it  is  in 
the  blood.  They  can  no  more  help  being  sieves  than 
so  much  sand,  so  much  paper,  into  which  you  pour 
water.  Their  brains  are  fluid,  their  speech  incontinent, 
and  he  who  trusts  them  sets  wax  before  a  fire  and 
throw's  salt  into  a  stream. 


OUT  OF  THE  COM  MON  S. 

- - 

House  of  Commons,  Monday. 

T  is  a  good  thing  to  be  of  a  wiry  constitution  in 
these  times,  when  you  have  no  time  to  go  to 
bed  except  for  half-an-hour  after  breakfast — if  you  are 
a  conscientious  Member  that  is  to  say,  or  have  ambition 
to  hold  the  record  for  the  number  of  divisions  you 
have  attended  during  the  session.  And  it  only  shoves 
how  ill-considered  Providence  is  in  these  matters 
that  the  unhappy  member  of  the  Opposition  has  to 
keep  his  nose  closest  to  the  grindstone,  v.'hen  he  is 
just  the  one  who  ought  to  be  away  on  the  moors  among 
the  grouse,  or  at  Marienbad  reducing  the  adipose  that 
ha3  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  sedentary  labours 
during  the  last  session,  while  those  on  the  other  side, 
many  of  whom  wouldn’t  know  a  grouse  from  a  gondola, 
except  by  the  poulterer’s  ticket  on  it,  can  take  as 
many  cheap  trips  to  Margate  as  they  like,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that,  working  on  the  shift-system,  their 
party  can  get  on  without  their  valuable  services,  even 
in  the  division  lobby.  Yet  I  am  not  sure,  after  all, 
that  Providence  isn’t  working  the  matter  on  more 
common-sense  lines  than  you  would  think  at  first  sight 
— seeing  that  the  Opposition,  for  the  most  part, 
is  made  up  of  very  young  boys,  younger  sons  looking 
out  for  a  career  and  such  like1,  who  are-  naturally  more 
able  to  endure  the  Commons  atmosphere  on  a  hot 
day  than  the  stout  and  elderly  gentlemen  that 
throng  the  opposite  benches.  Indeed,  the  present 
House  is  a  very  curious  study  altogether,  from  the 
personal  point  of  view,  and  one  of  the  things 
I  mean  to  do,  when  I  can  find  a  little  leisure  from  con¬ 
centrating  my  mind  on  the  great  task  cf  trying  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  Budget — the  new  August  one,  I 
mean,  of  course,  for  by  this  time  nobody  remembers 
what  it  was  like  when  it  was  first  brought  in  in  the  Dark 
Ages — when  I’ve  got  a  little  leisure,  I  say,  I  am  going 
to  prepare  some  remarkable  statistics  dealing  with  the 
relationship  between  eloquence  and  avoirdupois.  I  have 
the  very  greatest  sympathy  with  the  private  member 
who  has  a  taste  for  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  because  I  suppose  he  is  in  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  positions  any  human  being  could  find  himself  placed 
in.  He  knows  before  he  has  been  in  the  House  three 
days  that  nobody  cares  what  he  thinks,  much  less  what 
he  says,  on  any  subject  under  Heaven,  and  yet  if  bo 
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doesn’t  ever  say  anything  at  all  there  are  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  making  his  adoring  constituents  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  the  heaven-sent  orator  with  an  almost  un¬ 
canny  grasp  upon  any  subject  that  comes  uppermost, 
that  he  has  given  himself  out  to  be  in  hi®  election 
address.  There  are  some  members  that  I  could  name 
that  have  been  wriggling  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma 
for  ten  years  or  longer,  and  have  never  been  able  to  find 
a  satisfactory  way  of  unhooking  themselves  to  this 
day.  If  you  watch  them  closely-  for  a  session  or  two, 
you  will  see  that  every  now  and  then,  three  or  four  time® 
in  the  course  of  a  session,  perhaps,  they  will  almost 
force  themselves  to  a  demonstration — heave  their 
bodies  round  and  half-make  an  effort  to  catch  the 
Speaker’s  eye.  They  never  do,  because  their  determina¬ 
tion  always  fails  them  at  the  last  moment  and  they  try 
to  look  as  if  they  were  thinking  about  something  else, 
some  great  thought  that-  has,  flashed  suddenly  across 
their  massive  brains.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  catalogue 
this  type  of  member  statistically,  because  it  includes  men 
of  all  sorts  of  weights  •  but,  broadly  speaking,  you  Can 
divide  them  into  two  classes — rather  dapper  men 
with  grey  hair  with  a  curl  in  it  and  semi-military 
moustaches,  and  large,  heavy  men  with  beards.  It  is 
another  curious  fact  about  them  that  they  are  nearly 
all  bald — but  that  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account, 
because  some  of  the  most  loquacious  men  in  the  House 
are  bald  too,  and,  indeed,  probably  because  of  the  deep 
thinking  they  have  to  do,  there  are  very  few  members  at 
all  with  what  a  barber  would  think  a  good  crop  of 
hair — except,  indeed,  some  of  the  young  Tory  bloods 
and  a  few  of  the  Irish — to  neither  of  whom  the  deep 
thinking  argument  applies,  of  course. 

Naturally  enough,  the  younger  the  Member  is — both 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  of  the  world  in  general — 
the  more  prone  he  is  to  airing  his  views ;  what  is  less 
to  be  expected  is  that  the  thinnest  members  are  those 
who  talk  most  on  particular  subjects,  while  their 
stouter  brethren  are  more  given  to  generalising.  If 
you  took  the  average  weight  of  those  who  have  spoken 
more  than,  say,  three  columns  of  “  Hansard  ”  about  the 
Budget,  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  they  would  work 
out  at  more  than  11  stone  each,  though  it  is  true  that 
some  of  them  make  up  in  length  what  they  lack  in 
breadth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  that  asks  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  condition  of  the  parish  pump  at  Slow- 
comb-in-the-Mud,  or  an  appalling  example  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  tyranny  at  Bethelton,  nearly  always  scales 
well  over  14  stone,  unless  he  is  very  short,  as  is  not 
unusual.  Then  again,  with  some  unimportant  excep¬ 
tions,  the  man  whose  soul  is  ablaze  with  the  desire  to 
reform  the  world  always  looks  as  if  he  managed  per¬ 
sonally  to  get  a  very  good  time  of  it,  making  up  in 
breadth  of  body  what,  as  his  opponents  will  have  it,  he 
lacks  in  breadth  of  mind.  It’s  quite  true  that  two  or 
three  of  the  class  are  of  the  lean  and  hungry  look  that 
Caesar  objected  to,  but  they  are  nearly  all  teetotallers 
who  don’t  count. 

But  these  reflections  have  been  carrying  me  far  away 
from  the  really  significant  incident  of  the  last  week. 
I  don’t  mean  the  bringing  out  of  a  new  Budget  unex¬ 
pectedly,  because  every  one  had  been  expecting  it  to 
happen  as  soon  as  the  Chancellor  had  found  time  to 
study  the  real  meaning  of  his  original  proposals  and 
the  effect  they  were  likely  to  have  on  some  of  the  most 


faithful  members  of  the  party.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
quite  knew  exactly  what  form  the  alteration  would  take, 
because  it  all  depended  on  which  end  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  dog  was  able  to  wag  hardest,  though  considering 
the  impossibility  of  running  a  great  party  without  funds, 
it  would  have  been  a  fairly  safe  bet  to  which  side  the 
Government  conscience  would  finally  incline,  and  that 
the  lean  kine  would  have  to  go  hungry  for  a  while  yet. 
At  least  it  had  one  interesting  result  in  the  form  cf  a 
youthful  reminiscence  from  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  which 
he  told  us  that  in  his  boyhood  lie  once  bought  a  shilling 
for  ejghteenpen.ee — with  such  memorable  results  that 
ever  since  he  grew  to  years  of  political  discretion  he  has 
been  urging  his  party  to  offer  the  country  as  many 
shillings  as  it  will  buy  at  one  and  sixpence — though, 
with  little  result  so  far.  I  can’t  say  either  'that  I  was 
over-much  stirred  by  the  great  discussion  on  Friday 
about  when  a  post-office  is  not  a  post-office.  The  answer 
being,  when  it  is  a  public-house,  though,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  by  a  countryman  of 
my  own,  a  public-house  isn’t  a  public-house  at  all  ■when 
it’s  in  Ireland.  But  the  really  striking  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  week  was  Mr.  Churchill’s  sturdy 
stand  on  Tuesday  for  the  right  of  public  speech. 
Captain  Faber,  whom  I  should  really  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  less  short-sighted,  found  reason  to 
object  to  Mr.  Churchill  calling  his  political  opponents 
— they  happened  to  be  brewers  in  this  case— swindlers. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Churchill  didn’t  mean  that  they  were 
swindlers  in  an  ordinary  sense  at  all,  merely  that 
they  didn’t  agree  with  the  Government’s  licensing  pro¬ 
posals.  If  he  had  struck  his  colours,  and  agreed  that 
the  only  parliamentary  reason  for  calling  a  man  a 
swindler  was  that  he  swindled,  I  tremble  to  think  what 
would  have  been  the  result  upon  political  life  in  this 
country.  Fortunately,  the  Minister,  more  stout-hearted 
than  Mr.  Blotton,  of  Aldgate,  at  a  memorable  meeting 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,  stuck  gallantly  to  his  guns,  and 
to  the  right  to  call  a  political  opponent  any  name  that 
a  fluent  imagination  should  lend  to  an  equaUy  fluent 
tongue.  The  cause  of  Free  Speech  gained  a  notable 
victory,  and  the  whole  great  system  of  parliamentary 
P'overnment,  which  for  the  moment  trembled  to  its 
foundations,  went  forward  once  again  upon  its  destined 
course. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


ON  our  way  to  the  Calvados  end  of  Normandy  to 
witness  the  Imperial  visit,  we  looked  up  Forges- 
les-Eaux,  a  market  town  of  about  a  couple  of  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  with  a  High  Town  of  about  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea  level.  The  part  in  which  the  etablissement 
stands  is  about  400  ft.  lower.  Coming  from  Paris  in 
a  motor-car,  I  was  struck  by  a  pleasant  softness  and 
lightness  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  upper  town. 
These  qualities  were,  indeed,  perceptible  as  soon  as 
we  had  passed  Beauvais.  The  softness,  I  suppose,  wa3 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  to  the  lightness  of  the  sandy  soil — a  rarity  in 
Normandy — and  to  the  higher  level  of  the  country. 
Most  French  towns  of  the  size  of  Forges  are  practically 
a  double  row  of  houses  along  a  straight  high  road. 
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Forges  is  built  on  a  star  pattern  at  the  intersection 
of  five  or  six  roads,  all  meeting  in  a  market-place  or 
square,  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  town  ten  times  as 
big,  and  it  looks  still  larger  on  account  of  the-  small 
Click  houses  all  round.  On  market  or  fair  days  the 
whole  scene  is  busy  and  interesting,  and  the  show  of 
cattle  very  remarkable.  Such  a  thing  as  congested 
traffic  is  not  to  be  feared  by  motorists  in  any  part 
of  the  town,  tbe  streets  being  broad  and  with  roomy 
sidewalks.  They  date  from  before  the  Revolution,  when 
tbe  Due  de  Penthievre  owned  the  whole'  region,  and 
thought  to  make  a  little  Versailles  of  Forges-les-Eaux. 
I  almost-  expected  to  see  grass  growing  in  some  of 
them ;  hut  as  I  found  none,  I  concluded  that  the  town 
is  well  kept  up.  An  old-fashioned  market  hall — its  roof 
supported  on  wooden  pillars — occupies  a  small  part  of 
the  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pedestal  sup¬ 
porting  some  local  celebrity  unknown  to  fame. 

The  parish  church,  built  by  the  Due  de  Penthievre  of 
brick  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  dates  from  the  first 
year  of  Louis  XVI. ’s  reign,  and  is  neither  monumental 
nor  picturesque.  There  are  three  or  four  cafes,  a  couple 
of  chemists’  shops,  and  as  many  pastrycooks.  One 
can  buy  there  boxes  of  bonbons  made  “with  the  water 
of  the  ferruginous  springs.” 

These  springs  are  situated  in  the  hollow  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  last  houses  on  the  Rouen 
road,  and  have  a  history.  A  gap  in  a  hedge  is  closed 
by  a  gate,  above  which  is  a  sign-board  with  the  words: 
“  Etablissement  Thermal,”  and  beneath,  “  Admission 
50  centimes.”  The  toll-taker  at  the  gate  told  us  we 
might,  as  we. were  strangers  to  the  town,  pass  in  for 
nothing  to  look  round.  We  found  ourselves  in'  a  hand¬ 
some  park,  with  a  pond  of  reddish  hue  in  the  centre, 
the  redness  being  due  to  iron  held  in  suspension  in  the 
water.  This  sheet  of  water  is  called  a  “  lake,”  and,  it 
appears,  was  used  as  a  Pool  of  Siloarn  by  the  ill-fated 
Princesse  de  Lamb  all  e-  when  disfigured  by  a  cutaneous 
affection  that  obstinately  broke  out  in  her  face.  If 
not  very  broad,  this  pond  is  a.  few  hundred  yards  long 
and  big  enough,  to  afford  sea  room  to  several  swans 
and  rowing-boats.  The  sights  of  the  park  are  its  fine 
old  trees,  well-kept  lawns  shelving  down  to  the  water’s1 
edge,  and  its  “  Sevigne  ”  oak,  which  an  inscription  tells 
us  is  probably  eight  hundred  years  old.  This  tree  is 
really  a  sight,  its  stem  of  amazing  thickness,  its  houghs 
mere  skeletons,  and  yet  with  some  vitality,  as  small 
hunches  of  leaves  .still  grow  on  them  in  most  unlikely 
places- — for  instance,  where  the  wood  has  lost  the  power 
to  produce  bark.  An  old  lady  told  us  that  Charles 
Stuart,  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  Breda,  dropped  into 
the  park  to  pay  his  respects  to  La  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
to  whom  the  xvhole  country  belonged,  and,  finding  her 
under  the  old  oak,  made  bold  to  throw  an  arm  round 
her  neck,  steal  of  her  a,  kiss,  and  ask  her  to  share  his 
hopes  of  the  crown  of  England.  She  answered  by 
slapping  his  face. 

The  springs,  “  Royale,”  “  Reinette,”  and  “  Cardinale  ” 
—named  after  Louis  XIII.,  his  Queen  (Anne  of  Austria, 
who,  another  tradition  says,  met  under  the  old  oak, 
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and  by  appointment,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham),  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu — flow  from  three  taps  in  a  railed-in 
artificial  grotto,  so  as  to  guard  the  approach  from  non¬ 
subscribers. 

Who  said  that  iron  waters  are.  harmless  and  that  a 
peiin  orth  of  nails  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  of  water  are 
just  the  same  thing?  A  notice  posted  up  at  the  springs 
earnestly  requests  visitor’s,  “  for  the.  sake  of  their 
health,”  to  abstain  trorn  drinking  the  waters,  except 
under  medical  advice,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  Is 
not  this  a  kindly  attention  towards  the  local  doctors, 
showing  that  at  Forges-les-Eaux  a  pleasant  professional 
feeling  reigns  all  round? 

I  visited  the  bathing-house,  with  hot  and  cold  baths, 
shower-baths  and  douches,  and  found  it,  though  small, 
clean  and  well  ordered.  If  you  want  to  have  the  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  you  do  well  to  take  a  coursei  of 
them,  there  is  a  doctor’s  consulting-room  handy,  just 
to  the  left  of  the  ticket  office. 

Beyond  the  hath  there  is  the  kiosk,  where,  as  they 
used  to  say  in  a  more  sentimental  period,  a  band  dis¬ 
courses  sweet  music.  Further  on  is  the-  Casino,  brand- 
new,  in  fact  not  quite  finished  yet,  though  open  to  the 
public,  a  stately  building  in  ferro-concrexe,  and 
quite  architectural.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Little 
Palace  in  the  Avenue  Alexandre  III.,  done  cheaply  and 
on  a  small  scale.  The  architect,  they  told  me,  is-  a 
Government  prizeman.  So  is  the  director.  The 
theatre  inside,  with  its  stucco  cherubs  flying  about 
the  cornice,  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Forges  is  not  large 
enough  to  have  theatrical  companies  often,  but  the 
band  and  cinematograph  are  enough  to  chase  away 
d-ulness. 

The  people  told  me  that  this  has  been  the  worst  year 
they  remember.  In  ordinary  years,  there  are  about 
400  or  500  subscribers  to  the  Casino,  the  season  lasting 
through  July,  August,  and  September. 

I  counted  five  hotels  at  Forges-les-Eaux.  The  Hotel 
du  Parc,  which  sets  up  to  be  first-class,  charges  for 
the  three  meals  at  the  table  d’hote  11  fr.,  and  from 
4  fr.  to  8  fr.  for  the  bedroom.  The  Hotel  du  Mouton, 
a  typical,  clean,  old-fashioned  French  provincial  hotel, 
charges  from  8  fr.  to  9  fr.,  but  the  landlady  told  me 
that  if  we  came  as  a  party  and  agreed  to  stay  a  month 
she  could  take  us  a  franc  a  head  cheaper.  I  noticed 
that  even  the  third-class  hotels,  none  of  which  can  be 
called  very  cheap,  boast  of  garages.  This  shows  that 
people  who  keep  motors  are  bound  to  economise  other¬ 
wise.  The  board  and  lodging  of  a  chauffeur  is  generally 
from  7  fr.  to  8  fr. 

Furnished  lodgings  in  the  town  are  clean.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  water ;  but  cider  is  as  good  as  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  the  sparkling  cider  as  good  as  much  of  the 
champagne  that  one  drinks  at  banquets.  It  is  sold  at- 
the  grocers’  for  50  c.  a  litre.  Those  who  let  lodgings 
expect  them  to  be  taken  by  the  season,  and  do  not 
furnish  table-linen,  sheets,  or  knives  and  forks.  One 
must  pay  for  attendance  extra,  or  bring  one’s  own  ser¬ 
vant,  and  he  very  careful  to  incur  no  long  hill  for 
barrack  damages.  Normans,  who  are  a  litigious  people, 
find  in  English  small  boys  opportunity  to  present  such 
lists  when  the  parting  day  comes  round.  The  English 
boy,  whether  he  deserves  it  or  not,  has  a  name  abroad 
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for  vandalism.  French  boys  are  not  so  turbulent  or 
destructive.  If  a  plot  of  garden  can  be  hired  for  a 
French  boy,  he  will  find  great  amusement  in  gardening. 

Restaurants  all  over  Normandy  are  fairly  cheap. 
We  found  one  at  Gournay  where  we  could  take  a  lunch 
we  brought  with  us  by  paying  for  the  table  and  order¬ 
ing  a  few  litres  of  cider ;  we  were  a  party  of  six.  The 
Neufchatel  cheese,  which  is  made  in  a  short  round  roll, 
and  costs  15  c.,  Ave  thought  very  good;  the  butter  less 
good,  and  as  we  did  not  know  the  well  near  the  dairy 
whence  the  milk  came,  we  only  took  it  in  the  cafe 
au  I  a  it. 

Gournay  is  a  bright,  clean,  busy  market  town  with 
sharp,  bracing  air.  It  is  near  the  Forest  of  B  ray, 
through  which  the  road  to  Rouen  lies.  We  heard,  in 
passing  near  a  country  house,  the  discharge  of  fowling- 
pieces  and  the  laughter  of  ladies,  and,  on  pulling 
up  to  know  the  cause,  were  told  that  the  chatelain 
kept  a  shooting-gallery  for  the  use  of  his  family 
and  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neiglibourhod.  The 
ladies,  to  be  sure  shots  when  the  game  season 
comes  round,  practised  constantly  there,  some  of 
them  in  knicker  costume.  Our  informant,  who  might 
have  been  a  schoolmaster,  added,  “  Que  voules- 
vous  1  C’est  la  mode.”  A  certain  demoiselle,  named 
De  Quivrain,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  rich 
and  in  the  best  conservative  society,  wo  elsewhere 
heard  had  gone  to  Spain  to  take  lessons  in  bull¬ 
fighting.  She  had  first  gone  through  a  course  of 
fencing  and  shooting  in  a  salle  d’armes ,  and  intended 
to  volunteer  to  serve  in  the  ambulances  in  Morocco, 
when  the  sudden  Germano-French  accord  blocked  that 
outlet  to  her  energies.  One  of  us  observed  that  in 
the  event  of  another  German  invasion  ladies  of  her 
mettle  might  render  famous  services.  “  That’s  vdiat 
she  thinks,”  answered  the  man.  T<  It’s  a  curious  time. 
Nothing  is  where  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  change  goes 
on  at  the  auto  pace.  I  served  in  a  humble  way,  as  secre¬ 
tary,  M.  Duruy,  the  historian,  at  Les  Petites  Dalles 
about  thirty  years  ago.  He  thought  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  wdio  had  rented  a  chateau  three  miles  off,  ’a 
lunatic  because  she  cried  from  impatience  at  not  having 
a  flying-machine  in  her  coach-house.  Horseback 
exercise  had  begun  to  try  her  nerves,  and  her  instinct 
was  to  be  ever  on  the  move.  She  said  that  since 
birds  could  fly,  human  beings  could  find  means  to  do 
so  if  they  only  bent  their  minds  to  solve  the  puzzle 
the  birds’  flight  propounded.  We  now  see  that  she  was 
right,  and  at  any  rate,  in  weeping  because  she  had  no 
wings,  no  madwoman.  She  came  up  one  day  to  M. 
Duruv’s  chalet  to  consult  him  on  the  subject.  He 
was  out,  and  I  kept  her  in  chat  until  he  came  back. 
Her  idea  was  that  if  she  offered  a  great  prize  for  a 
kite  to  which  a  car  could  be  attached  with  a  caudal 
rudder,  she  might  hope  to  replace  her  saddle-horses 
with  an  aviator — the  word  is  hers.  The  ex-Minister 
feared  that  she  was  afflicted  with  a  buzzing  bee  in 
her  bonnet,  and  did  his  best,  wdien  he  came  in  and 
learned  the  object  of  her  visit,  to  dissuade  her.  She 
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thought  that  as  he  had  been  some  years  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  he  ought  to  know  scientific  men 
who  might  take  up  her  notion.” 

We  asked  the  man  his  name.  He  said,  “  Gerard,  a 
votre  service,”  touched  his  hat,  and  went  his  way. 

After  all,  Bleriot’s  aviator  is  a  sort  of  kite,  the  motor 
replacing  the  small  boy  who  gives  it  the  initial  shove 
that  sets  it  flying,  and  who  guides  it  with  the  ball  of 
twine  fastened  to  the  part  representing  a  horizontal 
section  of  a  bird. 

If  the  Empress  Elizabeth  aspired  to  go  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  broke  dangerous  horses,  she  never 
darkened  the  door  of  Gaston  Reinette’s  subterranean 
shooting-gallery.  She  did  not  shrink  from  seeing  hounds 
tear  to  pieces  their  living  quarry,  but  drew  the  line  at 
a  bird-massacre  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 


I  have  to  thank  a  number  of  New  Bond-street 
and  Regent-street  firms  for  their  illustrated  catalogues 
and  price-lists.  Personally  I  know  none  of  these  firms 
or  their  goods  beyond  that  of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Sil¬ 
versmiths’  Company.  But  if  what  they  sell  matches 
with  the  illustrations,  they  are  abreast  with  the  Louvre 
and  the  Bon  Marche,  and  it  seems  to  me  in  cheapness 
ahead  of  both.  These  pictorial  catalogues  are  amusing, 
and  in  some  respects  instructive.  For  instance,  the 
“  British-made  ivory-lace  curtains,”  at  moderate  prices, 
show  a  great  Stride  in  taste  and  manufacturing  skill. 
The  designs  are  worthy  of  the  French  eighteenth- 
century  draughtsmen  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of 
certain  illustrations  to  represent  combinations,  which 
are  a  skin-fit  and  worn  by  young  ladies.-  As  for  the 
bathing  costumes,  they  are  really  less  modest  than  the 
nude,  as  I  had  occasion  to  see  at  French  watering- 
places  last  week.  There  they  were  in  unbleached 
hosiery,  with  zebra  or  blazer  stripes,  red  and  yellowish 
white,  or  blue  and  unbleached  white.  The  stock¬ 
ings — each  fastened  with  a  safety-pin,  more  or  less 
jewelled,  to  the  combinations  above  the  knee — matched 
with  the  red  or  blue  or  brown  stripes.  But  modesty 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  convention  that  nobody  made 
reflections  on  this  way  of  calling  attention  to  a 
statuesque  figure.  Indeed,  the  completeness  of  the 
revelation  killed  the  effect.  The  gentlemen  wore  looso 
costumes.  The  trouser  part  did  not  descend  below  the 
knees,  and  the  nether  limbs  were  uncovered. 

The  ladies’  combination  costumes,  when  the  skin  is 
youthful  and  the  bones  are  not  too  salient,  leave  the 
arm  and  neck  as  bare  as  in  a  merveilleuse  ball-dress, 
the  corsage  part  being  held  on  at  tfie  shoulder  by  a 
mere  cord  in  coloured  wool  and  jauntily  tied  in  a  bow. 
The  head-dress  is  a  wide  oilskin  cap  of  fine  texture, 
stuffed  inside  with  a  frisure,  and  resembling  in  its 
general  appearance  a  turban.  Of  course,  it  completely 
covers  the  real  hair.  Bathing  parties  now  go  from 
villas  or  chateaux  at  long  distances  from  the  sea  in 
motors,  wearing  outside  wTraps  and  costumes  beneath 
them.  Servants  attend  them  to  the  water’s  edge,  where 
they  remove  the  wraps,  and  they  can  at  once  step  into 
the  sea.  When  cabins  are  empty  the  servants  secure 
them,  and  a  promenade  toilette  can  be  made  there,  the 
wherewithal  being  brought  in  light  boxes.  Hotel- 
keepers  complain  of  the  motor  being  turned  to  this  use.- 


A 
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THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

August  10:  I,  now  convalescent,  with  my  wife  in 
quiet  rooms  in  South  sea.  And  this  is  the  first  day  of 
writing  in  my  diary  since  that  black  Sunday  (August  1), 
when  my  liver  did  on  a  sudden  relapse  for  the  worse, 
and  reduced  me  to  a- total  impotence.  So  I  for  seven 
days  flat  in  bed,  possessed  with  a  devilish  nausea,  and 
scarce  touching  nutriment ;  but  whatever  I  did  touch, 
were  it  milk,  or  broth,  or  barley-water,  all  have  one 
taste — as  of  a  foul  sink  or  dustbin,  as  near  as  I  can 
liken  it,  and  make  me  shudder  as  often  as  I  think 
thereon. 

Have  inquired  of  mine  apothecary  the  precise  nature 
of  mine  ailment;  which  he,  by  drawings  upon  an 
envelope,  did  make  clear  to  me.  And  it  seem  that 
the  juice,  or  bile,  from  my  liver,  which  should  have  run 
into  my  stomach,  have  run  instead  into  my  blood.  But 
Heaven  send  I  never  again  be  cursed  with  a  like  mal¬ 
versation  of  the  juices;  for  they  two — the  bile  and  the 
blood — do  make  (God  knoweth)  a  mighty  damnable 
admixture. 

Question  mine  apothecary  of  the  cause.  He  say  it 
commonly  arise  from  either  one  of  two  things— to  wit, 
(i.)  errours  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  (ii.)  an  inward 
rheum.  And  now  I  see  plainly  the  origin  of  mine 
attack;  for  I  do  well  remember  feeling  the  wind  in 
my  neck  while  sitting  on  Sonthsea  Common  on  that 
fatal  Sunday. 

August  11 :  This  day  I  am  feeling  well-nigh  recovered. 
And  it  come  to  me  that  I  am  selfish  to  detain  my  clear 
wife  longer,  so  would  have  her  return  to  East  Bourn 
and  enjoy  herself;  and  will  afford  her  an  extra,  week 
there  in  compensation  for  the  one  she  have  lost.  But 
she,  in  her  solicitude,  will  remain  with  me ;  and  I  must 
consider  how  I  can  best  induce  her  to  resume  her  much- 
needed  holiday.  For  she  hath  naught  to  do  for  me 
now  save  to  measure  out  my  whisky  and  remind  me  of 
my  bedtime.  And  these  things  I  can  do  very  well  for 
myself.  - 

A  letter  from  Bet  saying  that  she  will  come,  with  her 
Company,  to  Folkestone  to-morrow  for  three  days,  and 
asking  me  to  meet  her  at  that  resort.  I  Uncertain  what  to 
answer.  For  while  I  lay  ill  of  my  liver,  I  vowed  to 
myself  1  would  abjure  the  wench  altogether;  but  now, 
my  blood  being  free  from,  bile,  I  see  tilings  in  another, 
and  I  doubt  not  a  juster,  light;  and  it  seem  to  me 
that  there  be  more  sin  in  the  keeping  of  a  rash  and 
morbid  vow  than  in  the  breaking  of  it.  But  on  this 
point  I  will  consult  my  friend,  the  Admiral. 

To  the  Royal  Albert  Yacht  Club,  and  there  find  him. 
He  agree  that  X  may  righteously  meet  Bet  despite  my 
vow,  on  the  condition  of  my  being  under  the  eye  of  a 
watch-dog.  And  he  himself  will  be  that  watch-dog; 
and,  albeit  X  protest  I  cannot  put  this  trouble  on  him— 
he  will  take  no  denial. 

August  12:  Mine  apothecary  order  me  a  week’s  sea- 
trip,  and  mighty  insistent;  so  that-  I  cannot  but  obey 
him.  For  Lord  !  what  a  fool’s  trick  is  this  to  pay  for 
medicall  advice,  yet  not  to  follow  it !  Moreover,  the 
Admiral’s  little  cutter-yacht  lying  in  Portsmouth  Har¬ 
bour,  and  naught  to  do  save  to  go  on  board.  And  a 
good  cabin  for  my  wife,  if  she  will  accompany  us.  But 
this  will  she  not,  for  she  cannot  stomach  the  water; 
so,  in  the  alternative,  must  return  to  East  Bourn.  And, 
for  her  sake,  X  am  glad  of  it,  since  she  is  worn  out 
with  nursing  me  and  needeth  the  recuperation. 

Anon  wished  her  good-bye,  and  £2  to  spend  at  the 
shops  in  Terminus-road,  for  which  she  do  hardly  thank 
me,  being  in  a  devilish  ill-humour.  And  this  arise  from 
her  ridiculously  suspecting  rue  of  having  conspired  with 
the  apothecary  to  send  me  on  the  sea,  and  do  even  accuse 
me  thereof.  But  1  treat  the  silly  feminine  charge  with 
a  befitting  disdain. 

August  IS:  Reached  Folkestone  this  morning  in  the 
Admiral’s  yacht,  and,  leaving  her  in  the  harbour,  did 
take  rooms  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  where  Bet  is  staying. 


Presently  we  three  lunched  together;  and  I  confess  I 
am  amazed  and  sorry  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Admiral  comport  himself  to  Bet,  putting  on  all  the  airs 
of  a  juvenile  Adonis ;  which  to  me  was  the  more 
ridiculous  since  X  know  his  true  age  to  the  month, 
having  been  at  school  with  him.  But  Lord !  of  all 
sights  under  the  sun,  that  of  an  old  man  endeavouring 
to  mimick  the  amorous  graces  of  youth  is  surely  the 
most  pitifull.  And  I  marvel  how  the  Admiral  can  be 
so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  it. 

One  pretty  story  be  told  us,  and  avowed  it  to  be  true. 
At  some  great  fuuction  in  the  past  season,  whereat  the 
King  was  present,  the  band,  at  his  entrance,  did  strike 
up  “  God  Save  the  King-,”  and  then  did  follow  it  with 
“  Put  me  Among  the  Girls.”  And  His  Majesty,  with 
his  ever-readie  sense  of  fun,  did  smile  and  murmur 
in  his  next  fair  neighbour’s  ear  a  humorous  “  Amen.” 

August  Ilf.:  Bet  will  have  a  dipp  in  the  sea  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  accompany  her ;  but  I  am  vexed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiral,  who  will  persist  in  join¬ 
ing  us.  But,  Lord !  If  I  could  make  him  understamd 
how  grotesque  a  figure  he  do  cut  in  a  bathing  costume, 
with  his  protuberant  person  and  fleshy  limbs,  and  seem 
as  he  must  burst  out  of  it  every  instant.  Bet  in  pink  serge 
with  white  braids,  ail  neatly  shaped  and  becoming,  and 
the  knickers  mighty  short;  and  a  cap  on  her  head  more 
arcistick  and  less  like  a  spoil  ge-ba.gg1  than  any  bathing 
cap  I  ever  did  behold.  And  of  all  the  fair  bathers  there 
disporting  themselves,  she  did  ravish  me  most  alike  by 
her  attire  and  the  lack  of  it;  and  the  whiteness  of  her 
plump  limbs  a  sight  to  be  seen,  and  perpetually  catching 
mine  eye.  But  I  am  shocked  at  the  bold  way  in  which 
the  Admiral  do  stare  thereat,  and  find  myself  wondering 
what  bis  wife  would  say,  if  she  were  transported  hither 
with  her  children  from  Littlehampton. 

August  15  (Lord’s  Day):  X  to  Church  with  Bet,  who 
have  a  new  frock  to  display,  and  thinketh  more  thereof. 
I  fear,  than  of  the  solemnity  of  her  sacred  surround¬ 
ings.  Fine  chaunting,  a  brave,  impressive  service,  and 
the  sermon,  I  think,  good ;  but  I  cannot  attend  to  it  by 
reason  of  the  conduct  of  a  lad  next  me,  who  keepeth 
swinging  his  feet  ever  and  anon  towards  my  silk  hat, 
which  I  have  only  worn  thrice  and  am  tenderly  anxious 
for  its  welfare ;  so,  being  on  tenterhooks,  the  preacher’s 
words  do  pass  me  by  unheeded. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- K>* - 

MOST  are  sinners,  dear  Lady  Betty,  but  some  sin 
with  the  stream,  others  against  it. 

•  • 

Of  those  who  give  too  much- too  much  is  expected. 

Few  are  grateful  for  favours  received ;  fewer  for 
gratitude  returned. 

We  are  hated  more  for  refusing  to  grant  the  last 
favour  than  we  would  have  been  for  refusing  to  grant 
the  first. 

•  ®  •  .•  .• 

Loneliness  breeds  love. 

•  ••IB 

When  in  doubt,  play  courage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  the  petty  virtues ;  it  is  often  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  petty  vices. 

****** 

There  are  the  little  “  great  ”  lives  and  the  great 
“little.”  The  enlightened  world  knows  that  most  of 
those  who  have  attained  “  greatness  ”  have  Fortune 
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mainly  to  thank  for  success,  notwithstanding  that  the 
biographers  attribute  their  rise  to  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  qualities  and  peculiar  excellences.  For 
such  lives  it  is  permissible  to  misquote  the  well-known, 
lines  in  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life”:  — 

“  Lies  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lies  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Falsehoods  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

What  is  wanted  now  are  the  lives  of  the  great 
“  little,”  of  those  who  have  toiled  with  ceaseless 
patience,  endurance,  perseverance,  courage,  and  with 
gorgeous  hopefulness  in  circumstances1  which  the 
“  great  ”  have  never  had  to  contend  against,  and  would 
have  crushed  the  latter  if  they  had.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  great  “  little  ”  lives  being  lived  around 
us.  “  Scratch  a  great  man,  find  a  scoundrel  ”  is  a 
proverb  that  might  be  coined  to  meet  the  majority  of 
cases,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  absence  of  the  criminal 
element  which  keeps  many  of  the  great  “  little  ”  in 
obscurity,  and  outside  the  pale  of  prosperity. 

For  the  successful  criminal  there  is  Park  Lane ;  for 
the  unsuccessful,  the  prison — why  not  provide  our 
young  now  with  a  good  criminal  education?  Teach 
them  to  have  the  courage  of  their  unscrupulousness? 

There  are  the  shining  lights  of  unscrupulousness  in 
every  direction  at  the  moment,  in  “  society,”  politics', 
the  City,  and  on  the  stage. 

a  *  -x-  -x-  *  * 

A  leading  member  of  the  Opposition  recently  com¬ 
pared  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  robber- 
bird  ;  a  quotation  from  an  article  contributed  by 
Sydney  Smith  to  The  Edinburgh  Review  in  1803  pro¬ 
vides  an  appropriate  reply  :  — “  Among  the  great  variety 
of  birds  in  Ceylon  .  .  is  the  honey-bird.  It  makes  a 
loud  noise  to  attract  the  notice  of  anybody  whom  it 
may  perceive ;  and  thus  inducing  him  to  follow  the 
course  it  points  out  leads  him  to  the  tree  where  the 
bees  have  concealed  their  treasure.  After  the  apiary 
has  been  robbed,  this  feathered  scoundrel  gleans  his 
reward  from  the  hive.”  The  territorial  magnates  are 
noisily  trying  to  induce  the  electors  to  rob  the  country 
of  Free  Trade,  that,  after  the  theft,  the  former  may 
“  glean  their  reward  ”  by  raising  the  price'  of  wheat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  two  developments  that  may  be  expected 
shortly:  one,  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union; 
the  other,  the  Flousehold  Servants’  Union.  General 
strikes  of  the  agricultural  labourers  or  the  household 
servants  would  touch  the  members  of  the  “upper 
class  ”  more  closely  than  has  any  other  movement  of  the 
kind. 

****** 

In  England,  all  are  educated  now  but  the  “  educated 
class.”  In  cottage  upon  cottage  throughout  this  country 
there  are  boys  or  girls  who  have  passed  severe  examina¬ 
tions,  have  distinguished  inemselves,  and  have  obtained 
scholarships.  Meanwhile,  the  “upper-class”  boy  goes 
to  a  public  school,  chiefly  because  his  father  was 
educated  there,  and  to  become  acquainted  early  in  life 
with  boys  of  “  good  social  position.”  Study  is  dis¬ 
countenanced — which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  amongst 
youths  most  of  whom  may  reasonabU  expect  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  provided  for  in  after  life.  Which  will  eventually 
rule  the  country,  the  well-educated  multitude  or  the  ill- 
educated  minority?  For  a  time  the  artificial  conditions 
of  “  superior  ”  birth  and  “  social  position  ”  will  continue 
to  have  some  influence,  but  in  the  close  future  those 
circumstances  will  cease  to  be  effective. 

An  old  system,  founded  on  rapidly  disappearing  con¬ 
ditions,  confronted  with  an  irresistible  new  sj'stem  based 
on  altogether  different  principles,  provides  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject  for  study;  but  to  those  who  cling  to  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  past  at  such  a  moment-  nothing  but 
disaster  can  occur. 

•  •  •  •  o 

There  are  hundreds  of  streets  in  London  in  all  of 
which  are  scores  of  businesses  that  each  directly,  or 
indirectly,  provides  employment  for  more  hands  than 
does  the  largest  estate  in  England,  and  in  almost  every 


provincial  town  somewhat  the  same  exists.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  territorial  interest  has  diminished  to  very 
insignificant  proportions  in  such  conditions,  but  it 
demands  to  be  still  treated  as  it  was  when  supreme. — 
Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MAKMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - 

LOWER  DECK  LIFE. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  “  Scrutator’s  ” 
comments  on  “  Lower  Deck  Life,”  and  in  regard  to  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  state  of  naval  messing,  I  quite 
agree  with  him,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  since 
October,  1907,  the  Admiralty  have  made  very  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  it.  But  when  he  suggests  that  we 
should  copy  the  United  States,  I  must  beg  to  differ. 

The  canteen  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  practically  identical 
with  the  system  that  we  abolished  nine  years  ago  in 
favour  of  a  tenant  system,  and  although  the  system 
of  victualling  is  infinitely  more  varied  than  our  own 
on  "payer,  it  is  so  strangled  with  petty  officialism  that 
with  all  its  drawbacks  the  British  system  is  preferable 
from  the  lower  deck  point  of  view.  But  before  we  go 
any  further  with  the  victualling  question,  let  us  see 
what  the  state  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  contentment.  The  average  wages  per  head  per 
annum  for  the  British  Navy,  taking  officers  and  men, 
is  £55  14s. ;  that  of  the  U.S.  Navy  £104  17s.  The 
cost  of  victualling  per  man  per  day  is:  British  Navy, 
lOd.  ;  U.S.  Navy,  Is.  2d. 

Enlistment  in  the  U.S.  Navy  is  for  four  years,  with 
right  to  re-engage  at  end  of  period,  but  at  the  moment 
there  are  only  17  per  cent,  serving  on  second  enlist¬ 
ment,  and  four  per  cent,  on  third  enlistment,  so  that 
79  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  men  are  boys  of  less  than 
four  years’  service. 

For  the  four  years  ending  1908  there  were  no  less 
than  16.446  desertions,  or  4,114  yearly;  in  the  British 
Navy  there  were  2,265  yearly  desertions  for  the  same 
period.  But  the  real  difference  is  not  appreciated  till 
we  take  the  total  personnels  of  the  two  navies.  Thus, 
while  there  were  2,265  yearly  desertions  from  the 
British  Navy  from  a  personnel  of  129,000  officers  and 
men,  there  were  4,114  U.S.  desertions  from  only  37,000 
officers  and  men,  these  totals  being  the  av erage  personnels 
for  the  period  stated.  If  the  U.S.  Navy  is  so  perfect 
in  its  messing  arrangements,  it  must  be  desperately  bad 
in  other  directions  for  such  a  drain  as  the  above. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  U.S.  system,  perfect  as  it  is 
in  theory,  is  strangled  with  red  tape  and  eaten  up  with 
corruption.  There  are  swarms  of  petty  officials  each 
having  his  finger  in  the  pie  in  accordance  with  the 
grade  he  holds,  and  when  I  read  of  all  the  good  things 
the  U.S.  bluejacket  gets,  I  think  of  the  beautiful  dishes 
the  British  bluejacket  used  to  get  on  paper  under  the 
old  system  before  it  was  first  altered  in  1903,  and 
further  altered  in  1907  :  Roast  beef,  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables,  plum  pudding,  etc.,  for  dinner,  and  other  good 
things  at  other  meals.  Then  I  remember  the  terrible 
reality  of  those  viands  as  they  were  set  before  me  day 
after  "day  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  my  life.  No,  sir, 
our  own  system  is  not  yet  perfect  by  a  long  way ;  but 
don’t  let-  us  copy  the  U.S. ;  the  less  petty  officialism  there 
is  the  better,  and  certainly  the  less  corruption. — Yours, 
etc.,  Lionel  Yexley. 


HOLIDAY  TRAVELLING. 

Snq — Js  it  not  time-  that  something  was  done  to  stop 
the  overcrowding  of  trains?  On  Saturday  last  I  left  Vic¬ 
toria  at  1.25  for  Eastbourne.  In  the  carriage  (third 
class)  at  starting  were  ten  passengers.  At  Clapham 
Junction,  two  women  with  three  children,  who  had 
been  rushing  up  and  down  the  platform  in  search  of 
seats,  got  into  the  carriage,  disregarding  the  protests 
of  the  earlier  occupants.  '  There  were,  then,  at  a  time 
when  the  temperature  was  well  over  eighty  degrees, 
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fifteen  persons  in  a  carriage  constructed  to  hold  ten,  and 
the  whole  train  was  obviously  as  overcrowded.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  an  empty  first-class  carriage,  but  the 
guard,  acting  no  doubt  under  instructions,  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  used.  Now,  Sir,  quite  apart  from  the  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  passengers ;  apart,  too,  from  the  com¬ 
pany's  flat  disregard  of  its  legal  obligations,  consider 
what  would  have  happened  had  an  accident,  or  even  a 
panic,  occurred  upon  the  journey.  We  hear  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  railway  shareholders  at  the  decreasing 
profits  in  face  of  tramway  and  motor  competition.  Can 
one  wonder  that  the*  public  seizes  only  too  gladly  on 
any  alternative  to  the  lawless  monopoly  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  as  at  present  managed ?— Yours  truly,  M.  H. 

NOT  A  SILLY  SEASON  TOPIC. 

Sib.,- — As  a  woman  who  has  been  a  reader  of  Truth 
for  more  years  than  she  cares  to  remember,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  very  humble  suggestion  on  a  subject  of  which 
I  am  afraid  you  must  be  already  over-tired.  Could  you 
not  give  us  in  your  columns  some  really  unprejudiced 
views  on  the  Woman  Suffrage  question  '  I  have  long 
been  a  believer  in  it  and  in  my  little  way  a  worker  for 
it,  but  I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  little  that  is 
written  about  it  that  is  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  value¬ 
less.  There  must  be  sensible  arguments  both  for  and 
against  it,  and  I  for  one  should  very  much  value  the 
chance  of  seeing  some  of  them  set  out  calmly,  without 
prejudice  and  without  passion,  and  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  women  who  think  as  I  do.  I 
know  that  Truth  has  hitherto  been  against  Woman 
Suffrage,  but  that  is  perhaps  only  because  you  confuse 
the  antics  of  certain  rather  foolish  young  girls,  and  more 
foolish  women  old  enough  to  know  better,  with  the  cause 
they  profess  to  represent,  and  which  I  believe  has  both 
justice  and  expediency  in  its  favour. — Yours  truly, 
London,  S.W.  J.  W. 

[Will  think  over  this  request  during  the  holidays. 
Clearly  the  “  Silly  Season  ”  is  no  time  for  the  discussion 
of  such  a  topic. — Ed.  Truth.} 


M  A  M  M  ON. 


EGYPT  FOR  THE  INVESTOR.— III. 

FTER  a  mild  reaction  due  to  profit-taking,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Egyptian  securities  has  again  commenced  to 
go  ahead,  and  business,  both  on  London  and  Cairo  ac¬ 
count,  is  reported  to  be  of  increasing  volume.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  activity  will  be  in 
full  swing  during  the  present  holiday  season,  but  as  the 
autumn  advances  and  financiers  in  Egypt  and  in 
Europe  return  to  their  business  pursuits  the  market  for 
Egyptians  is  likely  to  broaden  considerably.  With  the 
outlook  so  satisfactory,  purchases  of  a  number  of  the 
banking  and  land  and  finance  companies’  shares  at 
present  prices  should  yield  good  profits  before*  the 
year  is  out.  Below -I  give  particulars  of  another  four 
likely  shares ;  the  first  two  are  eminently  sound  invest¬ 
ments,  the  other  two  being  of  a  more  speculative 
kind. 

National  Bank  of  Egypt. 

This  bank  is  entrusted  with  a  large  amount  of  Govern¬ 
ment  business,  and  its  early  transformation  into  a 
State  Bank  (on  similar  lines  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
Banque  de  France,  etc.)  is  expected.  Probably  in 
view  thereof  it  has  recently  provided  new  working 
capital  for  the  Cassa  di  Sconto  e  di  Risparmio,  the 
Italian  commercial  bank  which  fell  a  victim  to  the 
crisis,  and  which  in  future  may  be  regarded  as  the 
commercial  branch  of  the  National  Bank.  The  bank 
also  holds  largo  interests  in  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Egypt,  to  which  it  transferred  that  part  of  its  business 
in  1902.  The  National  has  been  granted  the  sole  con¬ 
cession  for  the  issue  of  bank-notes  in  Egypt.  The*  cir¬ 
culation  thereof  on  December  31,  1908,  was 

£E  2,320,000,  against  which  it  held  £E  1,265,937  in 
gold  and  £E  1,054,062  in  securities  approved  by  the 
Government.  The  capital  is  £3,000.000  (with  power  to 


increase  to  £3,500,000)  divided  into  300,000'  ordinary 
shares  of  £10  each  to  bearer,  having  the  advantage, 
which  the  majority  of  bank  share  do  not  possess,  of 
being  fully  paid.  There  is  a  statutory  reserve  fund  of 
£1,500,000  and  a  special  fund  of  £65,000.  From  6  per 
cent,  in  1903  the  dividend  rose  by  1  per  cent,  per  annum 
to  9  per  cent,  for  1906,  and  this  rate  has  been  main¬ 
tained  through  the  panic.  In  one  sense  the  crisis 
benefited  the  National,  for  it  brought  to  it  many 
clients  who  had  formerly  done  their  business  with  small 
local  institutions,  but  who  through  nervousness  created 
by  the  difficulties  encountered  by  some  of  the  smaller 
institutions  sought  the  more  stable  credit  enjoyed  by 
the  premier  bank.  Lately,  the  National  is  understood 
to  have  identified  itself  with  several  prominent  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  besides  the  Cassa  di  Sconto,  including 
the  Egyptian  oil  industry.  It  is  also  known  to*  have 
been  doing  very  well  in  financing  the  new  cotton  crop. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  talk  about  an  increased 
dividend.  For  1908  the  Bank  paid  an  interim  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  followed  by  a  final 
distribution  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent.  The  interim  pay¬ 
ment  shortly  due  may  possibly  he  raised  to  10  per  cent. 
The  recent  price  record  of  the'  £10  shares  has  been  :  — 

1906.  3907.  1908.  1909. 

Highest .  28J  2SJ  .  22J  .  22  J 

Lowest .  25  .  16J  .  18|  .  10} 

Aboukijr  Company. 

This  company,  whose  shares  I  specially  recommended 
in  an  article  on  June  23,  when  the  price  was  1§,  is  the 
oldest  and  soundest  English  land  company  in  Egypt. 
It  was  formd  with  the  object  of  reclaiming  land  from 
the  lakes  at  Aboukir.  The  operations  have  proved  very 
successful,  and  the  lands  are  considered  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  the  country.  After  having  sold  part 
thereof  at  prices  up  to  £125  per  feddan  (a  feddan  is 
roughly  an  acre),  the  company  is  now  exploiting  its 
property  of  10,658  feddans  by  way  of  letting  same  on 
yearly  rentals  to  the  fellaheen.  The  average  yearly 
rental  in  1308  was  £4  12s.  per  feddan.  Further 
reclamation  work  is  in  progress,  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1912.  The  company  owns  a  five-sixths  in¬ 
terest  in  1,577  feddans  at  Bourlos,  let  out  at  £5  per 
feddan  per  annum. 


Valuing  the  above-named  properties  at  only  £50  per 
feddan., 

£ 

They  represent  . . . . . .  611.750 

According  to  the  accounts  to  the  end  of  ISO'3  there 

are  unmatured  instalments  on  land  sold . .  93,331 

Sundry  debtors  on  land  account  (instalment  salec)...  51.337 

Plant,  live  stock,  and  stores  . . .  10,656 

Cash  at  bankers  . , .  10,181 

£20  National  War  Loan  2-f  per  cent,  stock  at  cost...  20,037 


777,292 

Deducting  the  company’s  debentures...., . 100,000 


There  remains  for  the  300,000  £1  ordinary  shares...  677,292 


The  present  price  of  Aboukir  shares  is  1  13-16, 
and  recent  fluctuations  have  been: — ■ 

1906.  1907.  3908.  1909. 

Higlifst  .  48/6  35/6  35/-  .  37,6 

Lowest  .  37/6  26/-  27/6  .  .28/9 

Egtttian  Land  and  General  Trust, 

This  company  was  established  in  1905,  with  a  capital 
of  £200,000,  which  has  been  reduced  to  £167,000 
through  forfeitures  of  shares  owing  to  non-payment  of 
calls.  According  to  the  balance-sheet  to  October  31, 
1908,  it  had  purchased  building  sites  in  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan  at  a  cost  of  £129,570,  of  which  £71,70“ 
remained  due  to  the  vendors,  payable  in  instalments. 
Some  £5,000  to  £6,000  has  since  been  paid 
off,  and  facilities  have  been  granted  regarding 
the  balance,  the  vendors  holding  a  lien  on  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  property.  On  land 
sold  by  the  company  £81,520  is  still  owing, 
which  sum  it  has  been  impossible  to  collect  as  yet ; 
£61,319  of  this  debt  has  been  pledged  against  a  banker’s 
loan  of  £39,688,  redeemable  within  two  years.  The 
company  has  bon1  owed  £25,325  against  deposit  of 
securities,  whereas  it  is  owed  £32,000  by  sundry 
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•debtors,  against  which  it  holds  a  lien  on  lands  valued  at 
that  figure.  The  most  important  asset,  however,  con¬ 
sists  in  “  Investments  at  cost,  £107, 050,”  which  in- 
■elude  £106,000  Six  per  Cent,  debentures  in  a  substantial 
trading  concern  outside  of  Egypt.  When  presenting 
the  accounts  under  review  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
April  30,  1909,  the  chairman  said:  — 

The  investments  of  the  company  outside  of  Egypt  are  satis¬ 
factory,  and  bring  in  a  revenue  of  some  £6,000  a  year.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  company  and  wait  for 
more  prosperous  times  in  Egypt.  The  present  expenses  of 
the  company  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount, 
being  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 

Thus  the  company  earns  over  3^  per  cent,  on  its  en¬ 
tire  share  capital  from  this  one  investment  alone.  The 
present  price  of  Egyptian  Laud  and  General  Trust  £1 
shares  is  7s.  3d.,  and  they  fluctuated  in  the  past  four 
years  as  follows  :  — 

19  6.  1907.  1908.  1909. 

Highest .  28/7$  25/-  6/9  .  8/- 

Lowest .  17/6  .  7/8  8/-  3/3 

United  Egyptian  Lands. 

This  company  was  formed  to  acquire  (1)  4,793 
feddans  of  agricultural  land  at  Kom-el-Akhdar  at 
£215,685,  or  £45  per  feddan.  This  property  is  situated 
fifty  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  and  is  connected  by 
tramway  with  the  Delta  Light  Railway  system.  (2) 
>68T  feddans  of  building  land  at  Rodah  Island,  Cairo,  at 
a  cost  of  £703,178,  or  about  £10,000  per  feddan.  The 
purchase  money  was  payable  as  to  £486,700  in  full}’' 
paid  shares  of  £1  each,  the  remainder  in  cash.  The 
balance-sheet  to  March,  1908,  shows  that  part  of  the 
cash  consideration,  amounting  to  £190,425,  was  still 
owing  to  the  vendors.  The  company  started  by  making 
substantial  profits,  selling  some  400  feddans  at  Kom- 
■el-Akhdar  at  £100  per  feddan,  and  some  six  feddans  at 
Rodah  Island  at  £30,000  per  feddan.  At  that  time — 
i.e.,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1907— the  crisis  com¬ 
menced  in  Egypt,  and,  further  encumbered  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  company’s  business  was  practically 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Eventually  several  new 
•directors  were  elected  to  the  board  in  Egypt,  who 
•directed  their  efforts  towards  rearranging  the  company’s 
finances  and  affairs.  At  the  end  of  1908  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  general  meeting  ratified  fresh  agreements  with 
the  vendors,  whereby  the  latter  surrendered  143,550 
fully  paid  Ordinary  shares,  while  the  balance  of  cash 
•consideration  due  to  the  vendors  was  reduced  to 
.£30,000 ;  in  consideration  thereof  the  company  agreed 
to  return  certain  plots  of  land  to  the  vendors.  The 
reduced  capital  will  therefore  consist  of  about  £655,000. 

According  to  the  balance-sheet  to  March  31,  1909, 
the  company  is  now  in  the  free  and  unencumbered  pos¬ 
session  of  3,789  feddans  at  Kom-el-Akhdar,  valued  at 
JSE165,400  (or  £E43^  per  feddan),  and  42  feddans  at 
Rodah  Island,  valued  at  £E479,200  (or  £E3  per  square 
metre).  Of  the  Kom-el-Akhdar  property,  864  feddans 
have  been  let  out  for  a  period  of  three  years,  900 
feddans  are  being  cultivated  this  year,  and  the 
remainder  of  2,025  feddans  represents  land  partly  irri¬ 
gated  and  partly  uncultivated.  This  property  is 
undoubtedly  of  great  value ;  the  buildings  erected 
thereon,  including  agricultural  plant,  machinery,  etc., 
are  valued  at  £15,760,  after  providing  for  depreciation. 
The  42  feddans  at  Rodah  have  good  future  prospects, 
although  depreciated  at  present  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  stagnation  in  building  sites.  The  balance  of  pur¬ 
chase-money  due  to  the  company  by  purchasers  of  land 
sold  and  payable  in  yearly  instalments  amounts  to 
£E31,900;  the  company  is  further  owed  £E2,800  by 
sundry  debtors,  and  both  these  assets  are  considered 
•quite  good.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  development 
and  amelioration  of  the  company’s  properties  amounts 
to  about  £62,000.  In  March  last  the  company  raised 
a  loan  of  £60,000  on  first  mortgage  of  its  Kom-el- 
Akhdar  property,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned.  £30,000,  and  for  further  working 
capital.  The  present  price  of  the  £1  Ordinary  shares 
is  8s,  and  they  have  moved  as  follows:  — 

1907.  1908. 

Highest .  lh\  .  . 

Lowest . .  .  $  . 


CANADIAN  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

Neither  the  dividend  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  nor  that 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  declared  last  week,  has  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  the  “  bulls.”  The  former  company  is 
content  to  repeat  payments  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  from  railway  and  .steamboat  profits,  and  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  land  depart¬ 
ment,  giving  a  total  of  7  per  cent,  upon  the  shares  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  The  result  in  itself  is  an 
excellent  one,  especially  as  the  company  has  been  able 
to  again  pay  its  dividend  with  a*  substantial  margin 
over,  but  some  speculators  had  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  Board  would  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the 
bonus  paid  from  land  profits,  and  were  accordingly 
disappointed.  Gross  receipts  from  the  transportation 
business  amounted  on  the  year  to  $76,313,000,  an 
increase  of  $4,929,000.  The  bulk  of  this  gain  was 
absorbed  by  working  expenses,  which  at  $53,358,000 
were  $3,766,000  higher.  Net  earnings  came  out  at 
$22,955,000,  an  advance  of  $1,163,000,  and  the  total 
net  income  was,  $25,262,000,  or  $815,000  to  'the  good. 
Fixed  charges  were  heavier,  so  that  the  'balance  after 
meeting  them  was  only  $158,000  more  than  a  year  ago 
at  $15,835,000.  The  allowances  for  steamship  replace¬ 
ment  fund  and  pension  fund  were  the  same  ait  $800,000 
and  $80,000  respectively,  but  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  same  dividend  was  about  $1,400,000  more,  in 
consequence  of  the  big  increase  in  the  Common  stock. 
Accordingly,  the  balance  carried  forward  is  reduced 
from  $5,580,000  to  $3,847,000.  At  the  present  price 
Canadian  Pacifies  give  a  yield  on  the  basis  of  7  per 
cent,  dividends  of  3|-  per  cent.  This  is  not  much 
of  a  return  for  a  railroad  Common  stock,  but  a  good 
deal  has,  of  course,  to  be  allowed  for  the  company’s 
land  assets,  which  are  of  grent  value,  and  may  Involve 
the  payment  of  bigger  bonuses  on  Canadas  later  on. 

The  half-yearly  results  announced  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  afford  fresh  evidence,  if  that  were  needed,  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  monthly  statements  as  a  guide 
to  the  Company’s  financial  position.  According  to  the 
previously  published  revenue  statement  for  the  five 
months  January  1  to  May  31  it  appeared  as  if  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  enough  to  provide  something,  if 
not  the  full  rate,  upon  the  Five  per  Cent.  Second 
Preference  stock.  Rut  from  the  statement  for  the 
six  months  it  turns  out  that  the  Board  has  repeated 
its  b’ad  habit  of  making  such  big  “  adjustments  ”  in 
the  final  month  of  the  half-year  (for  which  no  separate 
statement  is  forthcoming)  that  it  is  able  to  pay  only 
down  to  the  full  rate  on  the  Five  per  Cent.  First  Pre¬ 
ference  stock.  The  position  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  half  of  1908  is  set  out  below:  — 


Items. 

First  half, 
1908. 

First  half, 
1909. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Gross  receipts . 

Working  expenses . 

Net  receipts  . . 

Income  from  rentals,  outside  operations 
and  car  mileage  balance . 

Total  net  revenue . . . 

Net  revenue  charges,  less  credits  . 

Balance..,. . 

Canada  Atlantic  deficiency . 

Detroit  Grand  Haven  deficiency . 

Surplus  . 

£ 

2,919,200 

2,137,300 

£ 

2,866,-400 

2,079,200 

£ 

-  52,800 

-  58,100 

781,900 

787,200 

58,100 

+  6,300 

+  53,10' 

781,900 
485  900 

815, 3i0 
493,600 

+-  63,400 
+  12,700 

296,000 

6S.900 

46,6C0 

346,700 

41,100 

25,700 

-1-  50,700 

-  27,800 

-  20,9 

180,500 

279,900 

+  99,400 

The  comparison  of  gross  and  net  receipts  is  a  little 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  income  from  rentals,  etc.,  is 
now  shown  separately,  whereas  it  used  to  be  lumped 
with  the  gross  receipts.  If  this  special  source  of 
income  be  included  in  the  gross  takings  for  the  past 
half-year  it  would  seem  that  the  main  line  came  out 
with  a  small  increase  of  £5,000  in  its  receipts,  while 
economies  were  effected  to  a  total  of  £58,100.  There 
was  a  growth  in  the  net  revenue  charges,  less  credits,  of 
£12,000,  but  the  burden  encountered  by  the  parent 
line  over  its  working  of  tlie  Canada,  Atlantic  and 
Detroit  subsidiaries  declined  by  £48,700.  In  the  first 
half  of  1908  the  Company  did  so  badly  that  it  only 
just  managed  by  heroic  cuts  in  operating  costs  to 
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meet  the  interest  on  the  Four  per  Cent.  Guaranteed 
stock,  the  dividend  on  the  First  and  Second  Prefer¬ 
ences  having  to  be  left  over  until  the  completion  of 
the  December  half. 

The  payment  this  time  of  the  full  rate  on  Firsts 
means  that  £85,421  more  is  being  distributed  than  a 
year  ago.  For  the  second  half  of  1908  the  company 
paid  5  per  cent,  (actual)  upon  the  First  Preference  and 
per  cent,  (actual)  on  the  Second  Preference.  The 
increased  dividend  now  declared,  coupled  with  the 
advance  in  the  amount  carried  forward,  indicates  that 
without  any  advance  in  net  earnings  during  the  current 
half-year  the  company  would  be  able  next  April  to  pay 
the  full  5  per  cent,  for  the  year  upon  its  Second  Prefer¬ 
ence,  with  £30,000  to  spare.  As  the  harvest  is  going  to 
be  a  good  one  and  trade  is  on  the  mend,  receipts  should 
show  a  fair  improvement  in  the  next  few  months,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  hopes  of  a  dividend  in  the  minds  of 
holders  of  the  Third  Preference  stocks.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  foi’  them  not  to  pitch  their  estimates 
over  high,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  com¬ 
pany  cut  down  its  expenditure  last  year  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  might  utilise  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
better  gross  receipts  of  being  more  generous  in  its  out¬ 
lays  upon  the  property.  The  second  lies  in  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  assumed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  towards  the  new 
Pacific  road.  These  responsibilities  are  no  small  affair, 
and  they  may  increase  farther  before  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction  is  complete.  As  to  how  far  the  Trunk  will 
be  called  upon  under  its  guarantees  during  the  early 
years  of  the  new  line  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  so  far  great  reticence  has  been  observed 
on  the  matter  in  official  quarters.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  market  must  remain  so  hazy  regarding  the 
practical  meaning  to  the  Grand  Trunk  of  the  guarantees 
it  has  given  upon  Pacific  bonds  is  the  best  argument 
why  j.t  should  keep  the  matter  in  the-  forefront  when 
considering  the  -company’s  dividend  prospects. 

THE  “S.A.  TERRORS  ”  GAMBLE. 

Last  week’s  article  dealing  with  the  spectacular  move¬ 
ment  in  South  African  Territories  shares  had  not  been 
published  long  before  there  was  a  development  which 
caused  quite  a  sensation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
more  than  justified  my  warning  that  speculation  in  the 
shares  was  “  not  the  sort  of  business  for  the  man  unpre¬ 
pared  to  face  big  risks.”  Last  Friday  the  shares 
eclipsed  all  their  previous  records  for  violent  fluctuation. 
In  the  morning  they  were  up  to  35s. ;  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  down  to  17s.  6d.,  and,  there  having  been  a 
large  amount  of  speculation  in  the  shares  during  the 
last  month  or  two,  so  heavy  a  fall  within  so  short  a 
time  naturally  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment.  Since 
that  violent  drop,  the  price  has  been  down  to  14s.  and 
has  since  risen  to  24s.  The  cause  of  the  slump 
was  'the  posting  on  the  notice-board  in  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  of  an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
alluvial  deposit  on  a  portion  of  the  company’s  territory 
in  German  South-West  Africa  alleged  to  contain 
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diamonds  had  been  proved  to  be  of  no  value. 

It  was  only  on  the  3rd  inst. — ten  days  previous  to  the 
debacle — that  tlie  secretary  of  the  South  African  Terri¬ 
tories  wrote  to  the  officials  of  the  Stock  Exchange  a 
letter  stating  that  the  warning  cable  from  Berlin  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  morning’s  newspapers  was  “  unofficial  and 
unreliable,”  and  adding  that  “  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  the  company’s  territory  is  now  amply  confirmed.”  It 
is  now  understood,  however,  that  those  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  company  were  rendered  uneasy 
by  the  persistent  unfavourable  reports  circulated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  arranged  for  an  expert  examination,  with 
the  result  now  known.  In  the  market  the  official  state¬ 
ment  was  at  once  taken  to  mean  that  the  whole  of  the 
reported  diamond  discoveries  was  a  myth,  but  when 
tlie  excitement  abated  and  members  were  able  to  take 
a  calmer  view  of  the  matter  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  expert’s  condemnation  did  not  necessarily 
involve  the  whole  of  the  company’s  territory,  and  it 
was  argued  that  there  must  still  be  possibilities  in  view 
of  the  verification  of  the  value  of  the  diamond  deposits 
which  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  German  South-West 


Africa.  According  to  one  of  the  Berlin  newspapers  the- 
German  Government  has  already  derived  substantial 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  diamonds  from  South-West 
Africa. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  business  is  that  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  the  bombshell  came  there  was  a  big 
demand  for  the  shares,  partly,  if  not  principally,  from 
Germany,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  best  informed 
as  to  “  Terrors  ”  affairs.  It  was  this  buying  which, 
caused  the  early  spurt  in  the  price  to  35s.  ’More  light 
on  the  position  is  anxiously  awaited  at  the  time  of 
writing.  Undoubtedly  it  is  needed,  and  if  the  facts  are 
as  have  been  stated,  that  the  directors  became  uneasy 
in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports  they 
had  issued,  and  consequently  arranged  for  an  expert 
examination,  an  explanation  is  certainly  due  from  them 
to  the  shareholders.  Having  regard  to  the  terms  of 
the  secretary’s  letter  of  the' 3rd  inst.,  referred  fc  above,, 
the  directors  surely  ought  to  have  warned  the  share¬ 
holders  if  they  themselves  had  reason  to  feel  doubtful 
as  to  the  alleged  discoveries. 

Unfortunately  the  influence  of  a  sensation  like  this 
is  not  confined  to  the  shares  of  the  particular  company 
involved.  The  whole  market  with  which  it  is  associated, 
is  affected.  There  is  no  connection  between  South 
African  “  Terrors  ”  and  the  mines  of  the  Band,  but  the 
slump  in  this  company’s  shares  has  exercised  a  depress¬ 
ing  influence  upon  Kaffirs  generally.  Apart  from  tbo- 
point  that  such  incidents  tend  to  bring  a  market  into 
bad  repute,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  heavy  slump  in 
one  company’s  shares  in  which  there  has  been  an  exten¬ 
sive  gamble,  necessitating  the  throwing  over  of  better- 
class  securities  in  order  to  finance  differences  on  the 
gambling  counter.  At  the  last  Settlement  a  big  “  bull 
account  in  “Terrors  ”  was  disclosed,  and  there  has  since 
been  further  heavy  buying  of  the  shares  at  much  above 
the  current  price.  As  a  member  remarked  to  me  the 
other  day :  “  When  shares  come  down  like  the  stick  of 
a  rocket  it  doesn’t  give  people  much  chance  to  limit 
their  losses,”  and  the  assumption  is  that  some  people 
will  have  to  meet  big  differences  on  “  Terrors  ”  at  the 
next  Settlement. 

The  Stock  Markets— Business  Active  Despite  Heat  ani> 
Holidays  —  Non- Resilient  Consols — The  Improved 
Outlook  for  Home  Rails — Booming  Yankees — Union 
Pacific’s  Giant  Stride. 

The  attendance  in  the  Stock  markets  has  grown 
sensibly  thinner  within  the  past  week.  Summer  has 
come  at  last,  and.  with  such  fierceness  that  most  people 
who  are  not  compelled  to  come  to  the  City  are  only- 
too  glad  to  keep  away  from  it.  Moreover,  the  glorious 
“twelfth”  has  just  been  passed,  and,  as  usual,  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Stock  Exchange  men  have  given  up  “  bull  ’ 
and  “bear”  baiting  for  grouse  .shooting.  Making  all 
allowances,  the  record  of  the  Stock  markets  last  week 
was  by  no  means:  bad.  The  House  is  still  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  favourable  underlying  conditions.  Money  is 
cheap,  harvest  and  trade  prospects,  internationally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  bright,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  apart 
from  the  minor  troubles  such  as  that  in  the  Riff 
Country,  remains  undisturbed.  Even  Consols  have 
been  inclined  to  improve  a  little,  though  the  movement- 
in  the  premier  security  remains  about  as  -circumscribed, 
as  that  of  a  dog  chained  to  a.  post.  In  spite  of  the 
exceptionally  low  rates  for  money  prevailing  during 
many  months,  Goschens  to-day  stand  only  a  little  over 
a  point  above  the  lowest  touched  within  the  last  two 
years.  A  yield  of  under  3  per  cent,  is  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  average  investor  nowadays,  and  even  the  Trustee, 
restricted  as  he  is  by  law  to  a  limited  circle  of  stocks, 
more  often  than  not  takes  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1900, 
which  brought  Colonial  Stocks  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Trustee  securities,  and  thereby  obtains  a  yield  of 
A  per  cent,  or  more  over  and  a-bove  that  offered  by  the 
Funds.  In  spite  of  all  that  certain  jaundiced  politicians 
may  say,  the  non-resiliency  of  Consols  is  very  little 
connected  with  the  sins  of  the  Government,  however 
scarlet  these  sins  may  he.  Rather  is  it  that  the  public, 
has  como  nowadays  to  regard  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
three  per  cent,  as  too  much  of  a  luxury,  and  it  selects 
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instead  the  bonds  of  foreign  Governments,  v,rlriek,  on 
account  of  the  lower  credit  of  these  Governments  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain,  return  larger  yields. 

The  Home  Railway  market  is  another  section  which 
remains  unpopular.  After  a  decade  of  declining 
dividends  this  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
investors  will  do  well  before  they  are  much  older 
to  take  heed  of  the  change  that  lias  been  wrought 
in  the  railway  position  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Adversity,  we  all  know,  has  its  uses, 
and  it  has  taught  the  railway  companies  that 
something  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  useless  expendi¬ 
ture.  Accordingly,  in  place  of  reckless  competition, 
we  have  the  adoption  of  the  co-operative  principle  of 
working.  What  it  has  meant  already  may  be  gathered 
from  the  dividend  record  of  the  past  half-year,  with 
which  I  dealt  a  week  ago.  There  is  still  scope  for  the 
extension  of  this  principle,  and  I  am'  glad  to  see  that 
at  the  Great  Western  meeting  last  week  the  share¬ 
holders  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  (which  was 
accepted  by  the  Board)  urging  the  desirability  of  a 
working  agreement  with  the  South-Western  or  any 
other  company.  It  may  take  time  and  patience  to 
carry  the  idea  into  practical  effect,  but  the  action  of 
the  shareholders  should  stimulate  the  Board  to  do 
something  towards  bringing  about  the  looked  for 
“  entente  cordiale.”  Apart  from  working  agreements 
a  strong  point  for  the  Homo  Railway  market  is  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  has  definitely  turned.  The 
increase  during  July  of  5^  per  cent,  in  exports  and 
over  7J-  per  cent,  in  imports  leaves  no  doubt  on  that 
score. 

American  Rails  have  continued  to  boom.  Atchisons, 
Steels,  and  the  Harriman  stocks  ascended  to  new  high- 
level  records.  Unions  fairty  broke  all  bounds,  going 
to  nearly  226.  This  jump  lent  colour  to  the  report 
that  the  long-talked-of  scheme  for  a  segregation  of  the 
company’s  investments,  involving  the  issue  of  stock 
rights,  had  nearly  come  to  a  head.  To  further  add  to 
the  likelihood  of  the  story  the  preferred  stock  spurted 
to  120  on  the  report  that  it  was  to  be  retired,  leaving 
the  Common  stock  free  to  share  alone  the  “  melon  ” 
proposed  to  be  cut.  Crop  prospects  in  the  States  are 
excellent,  and  money  is  cheap.  These  two  factors  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevent  any  real  setback  in  Yankees,  but  prices 
have  reached  such  a  level  that  stocks  have  little 
attraction  for  the  European  investor.  There  has  been 
a  big  take-up  recently  of  Mexican  Railway  stock,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Second  Preference,  hence  the  publication  of 
good  traffic  returns  has  been  well  responded  to  by  the 
market.  Argentine  Rails  have  been  inclined  to  dul- 
ness,  but  Brazilians  continued  hard,  the  relatively 
favourable  coffee  crop  causing  a  further  recovery  in 
Leopoidinas. 

Mining  Markets— -New  Account's  Early  Promise  not 
Fulfilled — The  “Terrors”  Sensation  Depresses 
Kaeeirs— Rand  Labour  Return  Poor — A  De  Beers 
Deferred  Dividend — “Hot  Coppers.” 

Although  the  volume  of  business  “tailed  off”  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  settlement,  in  consequence  of  a 
further  holiday  exodus  of  members,  there  was  on  the 
whole  a  very  fair  amount  of  activity  displayed  in  the 
mining  markets  during  the  past  week.  As  mentioned  in 
my  last  article,  Kaffirs  brightened  up  and  commenced  the 
new  account  in  good  style,  thereby  encouraging  those 
who  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  little  or  nothing  doing  until  the  autumn. 
The  further  news  published  regarding  the  Abercorn 
•district  of  Rhodesia  served  to  stimulate  speculative 
interest  in  the  shares  of  companies  understood  to  be 
interested — notably  Gold  Fields,  Gold  Mines  Invest¬ 
ments,  Chartered,  and  Explorations — and  fresh  specula¬ 
tion  for  the  rise  was  induced  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  Rand  stocks  by  the  belief  that  the  impending  deduc¬ 
tion  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  would  make  the  shares 
appear  cheap,  and  that  they  would  consequently  soon 
regain  part,  if  not  most,  of  the  amount  written  off  the 
quotation. 

With  a  moderate  amount  of  new  option  business  in 


addition,  the  market  presented  a  cheerful  appearance 
most  of  the  week,  notwithstanding  that  the  Transvaal 
gold  and  labour  returns  Avere  not  up  to  expectations. 
But  business  became  quieter  as  the  end  of  the  week 
drew  near,  and  the  tendency  changed.  On  Friday 
came  the  sensational  slump  in  South  African  “  Terrors,” 
which  exercised  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  market 
as  a  whole,  by  giving  rise  to  nervousness  as  to  possible 
financial  difficulties,  and  thereby  inducing  “  bulls  ”  of 
Kaffirs  to  reduce  their  commitments.  As  usual,  the  re¬ 
maining  “  bears  ”  made  the  most  of  the  matter,  and  they 
evidently  found  this  a  more  useful  lever  than  the  Rand 
labour  return.  With  so  many  people  away,  the  general 
impression  is  that  there  will  not  be  any  decided  move¬ 
ment  in  the  market  either  way  until  the  holiday  season 
is  nearing  an  .end.  Then,  it  is  thought,  South  Africans 
will  come  in  for  increased  attention  again,  and  a  hope¬ 
ful  view  is  also  taken  of  the  outlook  for  the  “Jungle,” 
which  has  been  quiet  during  the  past  week,  apart  from 
one  or  two  specialties. 

The  gold  production  of  the  Transvaal  last  month  was 
3,566  oz.  in  excess  of  that  for  June,  but  July,  of  course, 
had  an  extra  day.  On  the  basis  of  the  daily  average, 
the  latest  return  compares  unfavourably  with  that  for 
June,  the  respective  figures  being  20,026  oz.  and 
20,574  oz.  May  of  this  year  .still  holds  the  record,  if 
Ave  alloAV  for  the  fact  that  last  December’s  big  total 
included  a  large  amount  Avibhdra\Arn  from  the  mines’ 
reserATes,  which  was  not  actually  produced  during  that 
month.  Evidently  the  decline  in  the  labour  supply 
has  begun  to  affect  the  gold  output.  Two  or  three 
of  the  mines  in  announcing  their  returns  mention  that 
the  shortfall  is  due  to  scarcity  of  native  labour  neces¬ 
sitating  the  use  of  rock  drills,  and  it  is  to  ,be  hoped  that 
the  turn  of  the  tide  in  labour  recruiting  will  soon  come 
so  that  the  industry  may  not  he  seriously  handicapped. 
It  was  expected,  in  vieAV  of  the  season  of  the  year,  that 
the  July  native  labour  return  would  show  a  further 
falling  off  in  the  supply  available,  but  it  Avas  not  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  decrease  on  the  month  would  be  larger 
than  hitherto.  The  loss  of  4,786  nathres  during  July, 
however,  compares  with  a  decrease  of  4,019  in  June, 
and  one  of  4,622  in  May.  The  number  of  native 
labourers  employed  by  the  Rand  gold  mines  has  been 
reduced  to  149,474,  and  the  Chinese  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  past  month  numbered  5,370,  making  the 
total  complement  of  coloured  labour  154,844.  Hoav 
the  present  position  compares  Avith  previous  records  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  returns 
for  the  last  tAVelvo  months  :  — • 

Employed  at  End  of  Month. 

A 


Natives. 

Chinese. 

July,  1908  . 

.  J  32, 339  . 

.  18,413 

.  133^548  . 

.  17,006 

Sept.,  ,,  . 

.  136,180  . 

.  14,665 

Oct. ,  , ,  . 

. .  139,165  . 

.  12,317 

Nov.,  ,,  . 

.  141,326  . 

.  12,298 

Dec.,  . 

.  148,722  . 

.  12  283 

.Tan.  ’  1909  . 

.  160,664 

.  10,045 

Feb. ,  ,,  . 

.  157', 838  . 

.  10^034 

Mar.,  ,,  . 

.  162,043  . 

.  9^997 

April,  ,,  . 

.  162,901  . 

.  7,734 

May,  ,i  . 

.  158,279 

.  7,717 

Tune,  ,,  . 

.  154,260  . 

.  6,378 

July,  !'.  . 

.  149,474  . 

.  6,370 

Authorities  on  Rand  affairs  agree  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  labour  supply  is  likely  to  prove  only  a 
temporary  phase.  A  few  weeks  ago  reference  was  made 
in  my  notes  to  Sir  Julius  Wernher’s  reassuring  remarks 
on  the  subject.  It  is  now  possible  to  quote  Mr.  George 
Albu,  Avho,  at  the  West  Rand  Consols  meeting  last  week, 
observed  that  he  felt  assured  that  “  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months  we  shall  find  all  our  require¬ 
ments  fully  supplied.”  In  some  quarters,  howeA^er, 
it  is  Avondered  whether  those  who  are  confidently  look¬ 
ing  for  a  speedy  improA^ement  in  the  Rand’s  native 
labour  supply  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
requirements  outside  the  gold-mining  industry.  It  is 
recalled  that  the  restriction  of  the  diamond  output  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  big  increase  in  the  gold  mineg 
labour  complement  some  time  ago,  and  the  general 
depression  in  the  Transvual  also  helped  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Now  trade  in  the  TransAraal  is  said  to  be  im¬ 
proving  and  diamond  mining  is  looking  up,  and  it  is 
foreshadowed  that  there  will  be  greater  competition 
for  the  natives  than  for  many  months  past.  For  the 
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sake  of  the  market,  as  well  as  of  the  gold  mining 
industry,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  view  taken  by  Sir  Julius 
Wernher  and  Mr.  George  Albu  will  soon  be  proved 
the  correct  one. 

That  things  were  looking  up  in  the  diamond  trade 
was  indicated  in  my  notes  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  return  of  De  Beers  and  Jagers 
Deferred  to  the  dividend-paying  list  was  referred  to  as 
within  reasonable  sight.  The  expectation  then  was  that 
J agers  would  be  the  first  of  the  two  to  resume  dividends 
on  its  Deferred  shares,  September  being  the  month  pre¬ 
dicted  for  this  event,  and  that  De  Beers  Deferred  would 
rejoin  the  list  in  December.  But  the  last  has  become 
first,  De  Beers  having  announced  a  distribution  on  its 
Deferred  shares  during  the  past  week.  The  amount 
is  10s.  per  share,  and  the  official  cable  states  that  “  this 
declaration  is  made  in  anticipation  of  the  dividend  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  declared  next  December, 
and  has  been  prompted  by  the  improved  demand  for 
the  company’s  production  and  by  the  consideration  that 
the  Deferred  shareholders  have  been  so  long  without  a 
dividend.”  This  is  the  first  distribution  since  1907, 
during  which  year  De  Beers  Deferred  shares  rose  to 
over  £30  apiece..  Last  year  they  dipped  to  a  shade 
under  £9.  In  the  case  of  Jagers  Deferred,  the  market 
is  looking  for  a  dividend  of  about  7s.  per  share. 

The  Copper  group  has  been  given  a  fillip  by  the  latest 
statistics  of  the  American  Producers’  Association  in 
blew  York,  a  very  big  decrease  in  stocks  of  the  metal 
being  recorded,  while  for  the  first  time  for  many  months 
a  reduction  in  the  world’s  visible  supplies  is  shown. 
Prices  were  quickly  rushed  up  on  the  publication  of 
the  figures,  but  the  pace  has  not  been  maintained,  and 
some  of  those  who  jumped  in  in  expectation  of  an  early 
boom  are  wondering  whether  they  did  not  take  a  too 
rosy  view  of  the  metal  position.  Apparently  they  failed 
to  allow  for  the  inflated  stocks  and  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  European  markets.  Not  a  few  market  men  dis¬ 
trust  the  Copper  market,  because  they  consider  share 
values  are  already  ahead  of  the  metal,  but  they  admit 
the  possibility  of  American  manipulation  getting  quota¬ 
tions  still  higher. 

A  “Kaffir”  to  Leave  Alone. 

A  short  time  back  in  a  special  article  I  remarked 
upon  the  reappearance  in  the  quotation  lists  of  a 
number  of  low-priced  South  African  mining  shares  as 
an  indication  that  the  recent  boom  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  as  regards  attempts  being  made  in  times  of 
market  activity  to  foist  rubbishy  descriptions  upon  an 
unsuspecting  public.  The  “puffing”  of  the  shares  I 
then  referred  to  has  fallen  off  lately,  but  when  general 
market  conditions  improve,  no  doubt  some  of  them  will 
be  taken  in  hand  again  in  that  respect.  Meanwhile 
there  is  a  fresh  candidate  for  public  support  in  the 
Mayblossom  Mining  Company.  By  means  of  newspaper 
puffs  and  circularising,  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell 
shares  in  this  concern,  but  when  readers  of  Truth 
learn  a  few  facts  about  the  company  they  will  probably 
.decide  to  leave  it  alone.  I  find  that  the  Mayblossom 
Mining  Company  was  formed  in  1899  to  acquire  a  mine 
in  Colorado,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  that  it 
ever  did  anything  in  connection  with  that  property. 
Several  years  later  it  migrated  to  South  Africa, 
acquiring  claims  in  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the 
Transvaal  from  the  Afric  Syndicate  for  £10,000  in 
cash  and  50,000  partly-paid  shares.  Later  on,  in 
November,  1906,  the  Mayblossom  took  over  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Victory  Lydenburg  Company,  but  I  have 
seen  no  statement  of  accounts,  and  the  reference  books 
do  not  disclose  whether  the  concern  has  any  cash.  The 
Victory  Lydenburg  (which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a 
reconstruction  of  the  old  Victory  Gold  Mining  Company) 
never  did  any  good,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
Mayblossom  (which  is  largely  Victory  Lydenburg  in  a 
new  guise)  ever  does.  Apart  from  this  little  bit  of 
history,  which  to  my  mind  is  certainly  not  calculated 
to  impress  one  favourably  regarding  the  enterprise, 
there  is  the  fact  that  an  outsido  firm  of  dealers — E. 
Murray  and  Co.,  Limited — has  been  endeavouring  to 
arouse  interest  in  Mayblossom  shares.  As  a  general 


rule,  shares  which  are  “puffed”  by  outside  brokers 
should  be  avoided ;  while  in  connection  with  the  present 
proposition  it  may  also  be  recalled  that  there  is  a  super¬ 
stition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have  may-blossom  in  the 
house!  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  whereas  the 
circularising  firm  was  strongly  recommending  the  shares 
at  about  10s.  each,  the  price  has  now  dropped  to  7s. 

Industrials — Pekin  Syndicate  and  the  Chinese  Authorities; 
— Iron  and  Steel  Results — Palace  Theatre  Results. 

Nothing  sensational  has  occurred  in  the  Miscellaneous, 
market  during  the  week,  but  on  the  whole  the  tendency 
was  good.  Rubber  shares  made  a  small  recovery,  and' 
Egyptian  securities,  after  profit-taking  sales  had  been 
absorbed,  started  to  move  up  again.  Chinese  issues 
were  favourably  influenced  by  the  news  that  the  dispute 
between  the  Pekin  Syndicate  and  the  local  Government 
had  at  last  been  settled.  It  appears  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  through  the  British  Minister  at  Pekin 
whereby  the  Syndicate  undertakes  not  to  sell  coal  in 
less  quantities  than  100  tons  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  Accordingly 
a  Decree  of  the  Vermillion  Pencil  has  been  issued  order¬ 
ing  the  Governor  of  Honan  to  instruct  his  officials  to 
cancel  the  existing  prohibition,  and  so  the  company 
comes  by  its  own  again.  The  output  of  the  Syndicate’s 
coal  for  the  June  quarter  was  nearly  double  that  for 
the  previous  three  months,  but  the  sales  declined  from 
7,400  to  6,500  tons.  The  sales  should  now  commence 
to  improve  again. 

The  reports  of  iron  and  steel  companies  continue  to 
bear  witness  to  the  lean  times  through  which  the 
industry  has  been  passing.  Holders  of  shares  of  well- 
established  companies  will,  however,  not  think  of  part¬ 
ing  with  their  securities  now,  after  having  held  them 
all  through  the  slump.  The  intelligent  investor  in 
shares  of  the  kind  knows  that  dividends  are  liable  to 
big  fluctuation,  and  does  not  base  his  ideas  upon  the 
distribution  either  of  an  exceptionally  good  or  excep¬ 
tionally  bad  year,  but  upon  the  average  return  given 
over  a  period  of  years.  Bolckow,  Vaughan  is  paying. 

5  per  cent,  in  respect  of  its  past  financial  year.  This 
compares  against  6  per  cent,  in  the  previous  twelve- 
month,  and  10  per  cent,  two  years  ago.  The  appropria¬ 
tions  have  also  had  to  be  cut ;  the  allowance  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  plant  is  down  £51,900  to  £93,400,  and  the  carry¬ 
forward  is  £128,400,  or  £40,300  less.  Walter  Scott, 
Limited,  has  had  a  deplorable  experience,  the  profits 
from  the  steel  works,  collieries,  and  brick  and  cement, 
works  declining  from  £63,500  to  £9,800,  which  barely 
suffices  to  pay  the  company’s  debenture  charges.  Foi" 
1907-8  the  Ordinary  shares  got  6  per  cent.,  and  for 
1906-7  the  rate  was  7^  per  cent.  The  subsequent  drop 
in  profits  is  what  Dominie  Sampson  would  call  “  prodi¬ 
gious,”  but  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,, 
why  it  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  temporary.  The 
Palace  Theatre  repeats  a  star  “  turn  ”  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  final  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  making  15  per 
cent,  for  the  year,  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
period-.  Profits  appear  to  have  increased,  for  £7,000 
against  £5,000  is  set  aside  towards  writing  down  extra 
expenditure,  including  that  incurred  in  meeting  County 
Council  requirements,  and  another  £7,000  is  placed  to 
a  special  reserve,  while  the  carry-forward  is  a  little 
larger  at  £34,000. 

The  Palace  Restaurants  Fiasco. 

The  latest  developments  in  the  short  history  of  the; 
ill-starred  Palace  Restaurants,  Limited,  give  rise  to 
a  measure  of  grim  satisfaction.  I  referred  last  week 
to  the  amazing  way  in  which  the  board  had  ridden 
rough-shod  over  their  shareholders,  and  urged  the 
latter  without  delay  to  take  steps  to  protect  their 
interests.  It  is,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  I  learn 
that  the  shareholders  are  not  taking  matters  “  lying 
down.”  The  directors  excluded  the  press  from  the 
statutory  meeting  of  the  company,  and  kindly  supplied 
an  “official”  report  of  the  proceedings.  This  was 
about  as  interesting  as  “  Hamlet  ”  played  without  the 
Prince,  not  a  line  being  given  of  the  very  pointed  rev 
marks  made  by  the  shareholders  in  a  stormy  discussion 
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lasting  over  two  hours.  However,  it  has  since  been 
announced  that  an  action  against  the  board  for  rescis¬ 
sion  of  contract  and  repayment  of  moneys  is  being 
brought  by  one  shareholder,  while  a  petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  High  Court  for  the  compulsory  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  the  company.  Messrs.  Martin,  Watkins,  and 
Haslett,  157,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.,  have  the  latter 
petition  in  hand  ;  and,  as  compulsory  liquidation  seems 
the  only  way  of  preserving  the  present  assets  and  pre¬ 
venting  more  calls,  the  shareholders  should  without 
hesitation  give  their  support  to  the  petition,  by  doing 
which  they  will  incur  no  expense. 

Gas  and  Water  Shares. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  chairman  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  at  the  meeting  last  week, 
uttered  a  Avord  of  warning  against  a  class  of  circularisers 
who  often  come  under  notice  in  these  columns.  Share¬ 
holders  in  sound  and  prosperous  gas  undertakings,  such 
as  the  South  Metropolitan  itself,  are  constantly  being 
urged  to  put  money  into  other  gas  companies  of  the 
most  questionable  character.  The  promoters  of  the 
latter  concerns  evidently  find  that  some  people,  when 
they  have  made  a  satisfactory  investment  in  gas 
securities,  are  all  the  more  likely  to  plunge  into 
another  on  the  foolish  assumption  that  the  shares  or 
debentures  of  any  company  in  that  line  of  business 
must  be  equally  desirable.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking 
proof  of  the  innocence  and  ignorance  of  investors  that 
any  one  interested  in  such  great  undertakings  as  the 
South  Metropolitan  or  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
should  be  thereby  predisposed  to  subscribe  to  unknown, 
trumpery,  and  hopelessly  rotten  propositions  for  the 
supply  of  gas  in  country  villages,  but  experience  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  this  is  so,  and  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  case  of  Avater  companies.  Usually  flotations  of 
this  description  combine  a  gas  and  a  water  business, 
and  the  promoters  take  care  that  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
plenty  of  gas  in  the  prospectus,  and  a  superabundance  of 
water  in  the  capital. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  concerns  are,  of  course, 
those  Avhicli  have  been  brought  out  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  E.  Eaton,  of  99,  Cannon-street,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Waterworks,  Lighting,  and  Porver  Invest- 
ment  Corporation  and  the  Water  and  Gas  Debenture 
and  Share  Investment  Trust.  A  few  AAmeks  ago  I  gave 
an  account  of  the  insolvent  position  of  the  Laindon  and 
District  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and  within  the  past 
month  receivers  for  the  debenture-holders  have  been 
appointed  OAving  to  default  in  the  payment  of  interest 
by  two  more  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  enterprises- — the  East 
Sussex  Gas  Light  and  Water  Company  and  the  Hurst 
Green  Gas  and  Water  Company. 

Glasgow  Mutual  Bank  Frauds. 

It  was  an  old  familiar  story  which  was  related  at 
the  trial  in  Edinburgh  last  Aveek  of  five  directors  of 
the  Mutual  Bank,  Limited,  Glasgow.  This  so-called 
bank,  which  Avas  registered  under  the  Provident  and 
Industrial  Societies  Act,  appealed  specially  to  the 
humbler  class  of  investors,  and  as  shareholders  or 
depositors,  a  great  many  small  shopkeepers  and  Avork- 
ing  men  entrusted  it  with  their  savings.  Reports  and 
balance-sheets  were  issued  falsely  representing  the 
bank  as  a  prosperous  concern  and  a  safe  investment, 
whereas  it  Avas  simply  carried  on — as  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  said — as  an  instrument  by  which  money  could 
be  extracted  from  unsuspecting  people  and  handed 
oA'er  for  the  most  part  to  a  director  and  a  manager 
who  embarked  it  in  their  own  wild-cat  schemes. 
There  Avas  no  legitimate  banking  business,  and  the 
concern  could  only  be  kept  going  so  long  as  new 
dupes  could  be  found  to  put  money  into  it. 

Before  the  crash  came  the  worst  offender  prudently 
disappeared,  and,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  some 
of  the  directors  who  have  noAv  been  convicted 

were  little  more  than  tools  in  the  hands  of  clever 

rogues.  Not  one  of  them  Avas  fitted  to  be  a  director 

of  a  bank,  and  they  had  only  the  most  trumpery  finan¬ 
cial  stake  in  it.  As  I  have  said,  the  story  of  these  frauds 
is  a  familiar  one ;  but  no  doubt  we  shall  have  many 
repetitions  of  it.  No  matter  Iioav  many  such  object- 


lessons  are  given  to  the  public,  plenty  of  people  can 
always  be  found  ready  to  part  Avith  their  savdngs  to  any 
concern  styling  itself  a  "bank  and  offering  more  attrac¬ 
tive  terms  than  those  of  sound  and  Avell-established 
institutions. 

The  Key  to  Fortune. 

In  the  guise  of  an  editorial  article,  headed  as  above, 
many  of  the  provincial  papers  have  recently  published 
a  share-pushing  advertisement-  emanating  from  a  firm 
named  Dakin  and  Co.,  1,  Southampton-row,  W.C.  Few 
more  amusing  appeals  to  the  credulity  of  country 
cousins  have  come  under  my  notice.  Here  are  some 
extracts : — 

We  have  Avithin  our  grasp  a  very  valuable  possession,  granted 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  backed  by  the  laws  and  strength 
of  Great  Britain.  This  possession  is  nothing  less  than  the  water 
franchise  on  the  Klondike  river,  which  gives  re  practically  the 
control  of  the  water  poAver  of  the  whole  of  the  Klondike  district 
— the  greatest  gold-producing  area  of  the  Avorld.  .  .  .  These, 

you  say,  may  be  interesting  figures,  but  you  want  to  know 
where  you  come  inf 

To  tell  yen  this  we  must  go  hack  to  our  story  of  the  key,  the 
wealth  that  lies  before  us  Ave  can  unlock  bit  by  hit,  but  we  want 
toopen  its  door  much  faeter.  Life  is  short  and  money  should '  be  made 
soon  if  Ave  are  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  to  get  the  most  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  it  ourselves,  and  to  gh-e  the  most  happiness  to  others. 
This  money  we  are  going  to  get  from  Britons  only,  and  that  in 
small  amounts. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Where  do  you  come  in?” 
seems  to  be  completed  with  unconscious  humour  in  the 
.sentence  I  ha\re  italicised.  But,  of  course,  Dakin  and 
Go.  proceed  to  represent  that  their  object-  in  getting 
money  from  Britons  is  to  make  their  (i.e.,  the  Britons’) 
fortunes.  The  firm  are  philanthropic  as  Avell  as 
patriotic.  “We  want,”  they  declare,  “to  benefit  the 
people,  and  not  the  Avealthy  classes.”  Not  all  the 
people  are  eligible,  however,  for  the  benefit.  Little 
Englanders  are  AAmrned  off.  “  If  you  don’t  care  a  jot 
about  the  extension  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  Canada,  we  would  rather  you  did  not  accept 
our  offer  for  the  mere  purpose  of  lining  your  purse.” 
Those  Avho  apply  for  particulars  of  this  Avonderful  offer 
find  that  it  is  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  bonds  in 
the  Yukon  Milling,  Dredging,  and  Power  Co.,  a  con¬ 
cern  incorporated  in  South  Dakota,  and  having  offices 
in  NeAY  York.  A  copy  of  the  prospectus,  now  before 
me,  originally  ga\re  the  name  of  a  firm  of  London 
solicitors,  but  this  has  been  pasted  OA-er  AAuth  a  slip 
substituting  the  name  of  a  “  consulting  engineer,”  whose 
address  is  vaguely  described  as  San  Francisco,  and  the 
only  remaining  English  name  or  address  on  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  that  of  Dakin  and  Co.,  Avho  are  stjded  “  agents 
in  London.”  With  each  100  dollar  bond,  which  can 
be  bought  on  the  instalment  system,  a  “  bonus  ”  of  100 
shares  is  promised,  and  it  is  “estimated”  that  even  in 
the  first  three  years  the  return  on  this  investment  will 
be  300  per  cent,  per  annum !  Obviously  the  prospectus 
and  the  “  explanatory  hook,”  and  other  papers  issued 
by  Dakin  and  Co,  are  designed  for  the  consumption  of 
the  most  simple-minded  and  ignorant  class  of  small 
investors. 

Recent  Publications. 

The  1909-10  edition  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Mabson’s  well- 
knoAvn  work,  “  Mines  of  the  Transvaal,”  has  recently 
been  published  (price  15s.  net)  at  the  office  of  the 
Statist,  51,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  As  usual,  it  gives  a 
mass  of  facts,  brought  up  to  date,  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  Rand  mining  undertakings,  and  the  present 
edition  also  includes  particulars  of  some  leading  West 
African  mines  dealing  with  banket  reef  properties  or 
producing  gold  from  quartz  lode  deposits.  Carefully 
compiled,  and  admirably  arranged  for  ready  reference, 
the  volume  is  invaluable  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  mining  companies  with  which  it  deals. 

In  the  series  of  Business  Man’s  Handbooks,  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons  have  just  issued  (price  5s.  net)  a 
second  edition  of  “Pitman’s  Mercantile  LaAAq”  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Slater,  barrister-at-law.  It  gives  a  clear  and 
accurate  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  of  mercan¬ 
tile  law  in  England,  Avith  references  to  statutes  and 
cases.  As  one  of  their  Practical  Primers  of  Business, 
the  same  publishers  have  also  issued  a  little  shilling 
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volume  on  “  The  Money  and  the  Stock  and  Share 
Markets.”  The  author,  Mr.  A.  E.  Davies,  has  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  small  space  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  useful  to  people  seeking  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subjects  dealt  with.  In  a  future  edition, 
however,  Mr.  Davies  would  do  well  to  amend  the  state¬ 
ment  on  page  30  that  “  several  companies”  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  do  not  issue  share  warrants  to  bearer. 
It  suggests  that  the  majority  do  so,  whereas  the  fact 
is  that  bearer  securities  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  registered  stocks  and  shares  among  the  many 
thousands  of  English  joint-stock  enterprises. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson, 
and  Stanton’s  book  of  reference  on  “  Rubber  Producing 
Companies  ”  is  especially  welcome  in  view  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  enterprises  and  the  increased  interest 
now  taken  in  rubber  shares.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  dealing,  with  companies  capitalised 
in  sterling,  and  the  second  with  rupee  and  dollar  com¬ 
panies.  In, each  case  particulars  are  given  of  the 
directors  and  capital  of  the  company,  the  situation, 
area,  and  tenure  of  the  property,  its  cultivation,  and  the 
output  of  rubber  and  the  dividends  paid  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  profit-earning  stages  have  yet  been  reached. 
Such  a  compilation  must  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
present  or  prospective  shareholders  in  rubber  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  the  volume  also  contains  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  industry,  including  a  statement  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Carruthers,  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Botanist  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  It  is 
published  (price  5s.)  by  the  Financial  Times ,  72,  Cole- 
man-street,  E.C. 

“Vigilant's”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  hj 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry . 
.-1  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  arid  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
arid  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

D.  M.  It. — The  rent  charge  ranks  in  front  of  the  debentures, 
and  in  view  of  -the  small  difference  in  respective  yields  you  might 
as  an  investor  give  it  the  preference.  The  Imp. — 1.  There  is 
scope  for  a  further  rise,  but  they  are,  of  course,  speculative,  and 
do  not  forget  the  price  lias  lately  doubled.  2.  See  recent  notes  on 
Egyptians.  Nidum. — 1.  1  cannot  speak  as  to  the  new  issue.  The 
shares  might  be  held  for  the  present,  as  under  the  new  Harriman 
management  the  interests  of  the  company  are  likely  to  he  prose¬ 
cuted  more  vigorously  than  under  the  former  management.  2. 
The  fall  might  be  only  due  to  sentiment,  because  the  margin 
behind  both  should  be  sufficient  under  all  ordinary  circumstances. 
3.  Keep  them.  Ultimately  they  should,  go  higher,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  interest  ought  to  be  secure.  4.  There  is  little  to  go 
upon  at  present.  They  are  necessarily  of  a  speculative  character. 

Mines. 

Old  Header. — A  distinctly  speculative  selection.  Ferret  — 
Cut  vour  loss.  Worstead. — 'Both  hopeful  speculative  holdings. 
'Meredith. — -HoJ a  for  the  present,  but  when  you  see  a  small  profit 
secure  it.  Butler.— 1.  Prospects  seem  poor.  2.  Take  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Properties  shares  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  a  profit 
later  on.  3,  4,  and  6.  I  do  not  anticipate  much  early  rise  in  these. 
5.  A  fair  holding  for  dividends.  Sheikh. — -They  seem  a  fair  speeu- 
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lative  holding  in  view  of  their  West  African  and  Egyptian 
interests.  Bait. — 1.  I  presume  you  mean  the  Transvaal  Explor¬ 
ing  Land  and  Minerals  Co.  These  shares  are  quoted  about  2s.  6d. 
2.  I  have  heard  no  reason  for  the  fall  beyond  the  recent  decline 
in  profits,  which  appears  to  be  attributable,  at  any  rate  partly,  to 
labour  shortage.  Truro. — 1.  Holding  must  he  considered  specu¬ 
lative,  in  view  of  the  decline  in  the  returns,  which,  however,  is 
officially  attributed  to  labour  shortage,  and  may  therefore  be 
only  temporary.  3.  The  amount  stated  apparently  does  not  in¬ 
clude  commissions. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Chaucer. — <1.  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  the  stock.  If  the  divi¬ 
dend  he  temporarily  lowered  it  should  not  go  below  5  per  cent. 

2.  The  suggested  exchange  would  appear  a  hopeful  one.  3.  I  e-ee 
no  reason  to  expect  much  improvement  in  either.  Venture. — - 
1.  The  shares  are  being  talked  higher  in  -the  market,  but  a  pur¬ 
chase  would,  of  course,  be  speculative.  2.  Keep  the  shares.  3. 
The  desirable  shares  are  now  pretty  generously  priced.  4.  A  pure 
speculation.  Alpha. — No.  1  is  a  doubtful  investment,  but  after 
the  big  fall  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  selling.  You  might  get 
rid  of  Nos.  2  and  3.  Sorry,  hut  there  is  no  proper  market  for 
4  and  5,  and  I  cannot  say  what  they  are  worth.  6.  A  speculative 
bond,  but  I  know  of  no  particular  reason  for  anticipating  default 
Vacuus  Viator. — 1.  B.A.  Western  is  a  sound  investment,  but  I 
do  not  look  for  any  material  rise  at  present.  Egyptian  Delta 
Light  Railway  Preference  and  National  Bank  of  Egypt  shares 
might  be  bought  for  a  lock-up.  2.  Not  now.  3.  Unless  the  posi¬ 
tion  undergoes  any  radical  change  I  see  no  reason  to  advise  a  sale. 
Pharmaceutical. — 1.  It  would  be  as  well  not  to  buy  less  than  £100 
of  any  stock.  The  following  would  give  about  the  yield  re¬ 
quired  :  —Japanese  Government  Four  per  Cent,  bonds,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  of  Egypt  Three  and  a  Half  per  'Cent,  bonds, 
Buenos  Ayies  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures, 
Union  Pacific  Four  per  Cent.  First  Lien  and  Refunding  bonds, 
Chinese  Railway  Five  per  Cent.  Tientsfn-Pukow  Railway  bonds, 
and  Erie  Railroad  Four  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  2.  I  do  not 
recommend  the  institution  in  question.  You  would  probably  be 
better  advised  to  stick  to  one  of  the  old-established  banks. 
Johnstown. — 1  and  2.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  concern 
named.  3.  A  dividend  of  about  7s.  per  share  is  anticipated  in  the 
market.  4.  Yes.  Jinhee. — 1.  I  do  not  look  for  any  material  rise 
in  either  3-et  awhile.  The  traffic  outlook  is  only  moderate,  and  in 
view  of  greatly  increased  capital  obligations  a  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion  in  dividends  is  not  unlikely.  2.  Keep  them.  Gunner. — 1. 
A  company  with  blight  prospects,  but  you  paid  a  sfff  price.  In 
view  of  the  fall,  better  stick  to  them.  2.  These  seem  pretty  well 
high  enough,  though  the  company  is,  of  course,  a  very  sound  one. 

3.  Prospects  fairly  good,  but  for  a  lock-up  I  should  prefer 
Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railway  Preference.  See  article  which 
appeared  in  Truth  of  the  4th  inst.  Sponzi. — Both  excellent. 
Cropper. — On  the  whole  I  should  bo  inclined  to  keep  the  stock 
a  little  longer.  The  general  outlook  for  the  industry  is  now 
bright,  and  a  moderate  improvement  is  not  unlikely  in  the  course 
of  "the  next  six  months.  2.  At  the  present  price  keep  these. 
Ire. x. — I  adversely  criticised  the  bonds  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  issue,  and  should  advise  you  to  get  rid.  of  them.  Kookie. — 
I  would  suggest  the  Five  per  Cent.  £10  Preferred  shares  of  the 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt.  These  would  give  you  very  good 
security,  and  a  yield  of  practically  5  per  cent.  O.  K. — 1.  A  fair 
speculative  holding.  2-4.  I  see  nothing  to  go  for  in  either.  5. 
Sound  enough,  but  I  hesitate  to  recommend  the  stock  at  its  present 
high  premium.  6.  Very  speculative.  Merci. — 1.  I  recommended 
them  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the  price  was  lower.  They  are 
still  attractive.  2.  Price  104-106.  Payments  made  in  London 
by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  3.  A  cablegram  from  the 
manager  was  published  last  month  foreshadowing  early  resump¬ 
tion  of  smelting.  I  have  not  seen  anything  about  the  concern 
since.  Talisman. — 1.  I  would  suggest  City  Deep,  unless  you 
desire  early  dividends.  The  balance  might  be  placed  in 
Egyptian  Delta  Lands,  which  I  should  prefer  to  shares  in  the 
groups  you  name  at  present  prices.  2.  They  are  speculative,  hut 
I  see  no  reason  to  advise  an  immediate  sale.  3  and  4.  Both  things 
to  keep.  Americas. — You  have  a  good  list,  but  when  you  ask  for 
shares  yielding  at  least  6  per  cent,  without  any  risk,  you  ask  an 
impossibility.  All  the  stocks  from  1  to  8  are  worth  retaining. 
With  regard  to  9,  prospects  are  speculative,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  expect  much  advance  in  the  shares.  It  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  prove  that  the  name  was  deliberately  chosen 
in  order  to  confuse  p-eople.  Keep  10.  The  prospectus  of  11 
reads  fairly  well,  hut  I  cannot  say  offhand  how  the  issue  went. 
12.  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Ordinary,  Egyptian.  Delta 
Light  Railway  Preference,  Khedival  Mail  Preference. 

Miscellaneous. 

TF.  H.  E.  U. — 1.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness, 
but  I  do  not  regard  its  position  as  strong  enough  to  justify  a 
recommendation.  2.  No.  3.  The  National  Share  Exchange  is  a 
bucket-shop  Avhich  should  be  shunned.  D.  B.  G. — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  individual,  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  common  thing 
for  such  lists  of  names  to  he  hawked  round.  Carlotla. — Have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Taverner’s  National  Old  Ago  Pension 
Trust.  N.  V.  V— You  acted  very  incautiously  in  entrusting  your 
money  to  people  of  whom  you  knew  nothing.  All  you  can  do  now 
is  to  sue  the  firm.  Elwes. — I  published  some  warnings  against  this 
“wild  cat”  concern  in  the  summer  of  1907,  hut  I  have  not  since 
heard  of  it.  I  am  afraid  you  must  look  upon  your  money  as  lost. 
Bacupian. — The  public  have  been  cautioned  against  it  in  Truth. 
Kukub. — -There  is  nothing  to-  go  upon  beyond  the  statements  in 
the  prospectus  with  which  you  are  yourself  familiar.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  quotation  is  one  that  rests  with  the  Stock  Exchange  Com¬ 
mittee.  Nora. — I  would  not  buy  either  at  present  prices.  Anglia. 
— Prospects  doubtful.  You  might  as  well  cut  the  loss.  Chinese 
Engineering  and  Mining  Ordinary  would  be  a  fair  exchange. 
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Rusticus — The  outlook  for  the  company  is  moderately  hopeful, 
and  at  present  prices  I  should  be  inclined  to  keep  the  shares. 
R.S.A. — Nos.  5  and  6  are  the  best,  but  a  purchase  at  present  prices 
is  distinctly  speculative.  Ehquvrer. — 1.  Not  a  concern  I  can 

recommend.  2.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  expressly  insti¬ 
tuted  for  such  a  purpose.  3.  When  you  speak  of  “  options  ”  you 
wander  straightway  from  investment  to  gambling.  E.  M.  C. — 
1  and  2.  No  dividends  yet,  though  the  company  appears  to  have 
made  a  good  start.  Better  hold.  3.  I  do  not  care  much  for  these, 
and  cannot  regard  them  as  safe.  4.  They  belong,  to  a  group  whose 
methods  I  have  had  occasion  to  criticise.  My  advice  would  be  to 
sell.  .  Uneasy. — The  company  appears  to  possess  a  good  property, 
arid  if  the  recent  cut-throat  competition  can  be  checked  its  for¬ 
tunes  ought  to.  mend.  At  the  present  price  it  seems- hardly  worth 
while  selling.  Dunce. — Certainly;  it  is  equally  negotiable  held  in 
the  form  of  registered  as  bearer  stock.  Renown,  Portsmouth. — It 
is1  too  small  a  sum  to  make  spreading  desirable.  You  would 
orobably  find  Mortgage  of  Egypt  Five  per  Gent.  Preferred  shares 
hard  to  beat  for  a  yield  of  about  5  per  cent.  Orlando. — I  cannot 
give  you  a  list  of  such  works  within  the  limits  of  a-  reply  in 
this  column,  but  any  one  undertaking  to  advise  other  people  on 
insurance  and  investment  should  be  qualified  bv  special  study, 
training,  and  experience.  The  necessary  knowledge  cannot  be 
picked  up  from  the  perusal  of  a  few  handbooks.  ^Bishop.— See 
rules  above  as  to  coupon,  etc.  Depositor— It  is  not  of  the  same 
■class  as  the  other  concern  ;  but  see  first  part  of  reply  above  to 
W.  H.  E.  U.  ’  P.  A. — Thanks;  if  any  report  of  the  meeting 
to-day  is  published  I  may  be  able  to  refer  to  it.  Hardy. —Have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Timhuotoo , — -Your  Industrials  (Nos.  1,  3, 
4,  and  5)  are  a  poor  lot,  and  I  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them. 
You  might  keep  No.  2  for  a  better  market.  6.  Dividend  pros¬ 
pects  seem  remote.  Mariner. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  people 
connected  with  the  enterprise,  and  do  not  care  to  recommend  you 
to  take  up  shares  for  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
market. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 

- -  - 

Statistics  about  Teetotalism—  Seem  to  Prove  Nothing- 
Effect  of  Bias — Advantages  of  being  a  Teetotaller 
— British  Equitable  Bond  Corporation. 

U  IR  tHOMAS  WHITTAKER,  M.P.,  is  the  chairman 
KJ  and  managing  director  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  and  General  Institution.  He  has-  been 
speaking  at  an  International  Conference  on  Alcoholism, 
and  has  stated  that  insurance  statistics  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  abstainers  live  longer  than  non-abstainers, 
and  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  harmful.  He  went  on  to 
quote  the  experience  of  his  Life  Office  as  showing  that 
the  mortality  among  abstainers  was  better  than  among 
non-abstainers.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  statistics 
dealing  with  the  question,  but  I  know  of  none-  which 
offer  any  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point.  Certainly 
those  which  I  have  seen  compiled  by  the  actuary  of  the 
United1  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Institution 
are  not  conclusive  for  a  vari^-y  of  reasons.  Personally 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  more  favourable 
mortality  which  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  temperance 
section  of  this  Life  Office  may  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  teetotaiism  at  all.  It  is  common  experience  to 
find  that  many  people  who  live  regular  routine  hum¬ 
drum  lives,  which  are  in  many  ways  conducive  to  good 
health  and  make  them  admirable  subjects  for  life  assur¬ 
ance,  are  attracted  to  teetotaiism,  and  it  may  be  that 
their  general  habit  of  mind  both  makes  them  teetotallers 
and  makes  them  live-  loi^g,  but  that  teetotaiism  has 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  favourable  -  mortality,  even 
supposing  the  favourable  mortality  in  the  temperance 
section  to  ho  really  demonstrated. 

I  he  majority  of  people  are  not  nearly  careful  enough 
about  the  use  of  statistics.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  an  elaborate  paper  being  read  at  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  which  purported  to  prove  by  means  of 
statistics  the  advantages  of  vaccination.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  only  one  Fellow  of  the  Institute  pointed  out  that 
really  and  truly  the  paper  proved  nothing  at  all. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  everybody  at  the  meeting  held  that 
vaccination  was  a  good  thing,  this  opinion  being  based 
upon  medical,  not  upon  statistical,  grounds.  With 
somewhat  less  than  their  usual  acumen,  as  it  seemed  to 
rue,  they  -  took  it  for  granted  that  statistics  ought  to 
prove  vaccination  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  when  a  lot  of 
tables  and  diagrams  were  presented  to  them  they  too 
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readily  took  it  for  granted  that  what  ought  to  be  was. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  stories  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  that  the  natives  of  the  Western  Isles  have 
heard  the  hissing  of  the  sunset ;  the  sun  is  evidently 
hot ;  it  seems  to  sink  into  the  sea ;  a  hot  body  falling 
into  water  makes  a  hissing  sound.  Clearly  there  ought 
to  be  a  hissing  at  sunset,  and  clearly  the  most  likely 
people  to  hear  it  are  those  who  have  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them.  It  is  again  reminiscent  of  the  Mikado  i 
“When  your  Majesty  says,  ‘Let.  a  thing  be  done,’  it’s 
as  good  as  done- — practically,  ft  is  done — because  your 
Majesty’s  will  is  law.  Your  Majesty  says,  ‘Kill  a 
gentleman,’  and  a  gentleman  is  told  off  to  he  killed. 
Consequently,  that  gentleman  is  as  good  as  dead — 
practically,  he  K  dead — and  if  he  is  dead,  why  not  say 
sol"  This,  as  far  as  I  can  judge',  is  the  attitude 
of  certain  people  towards  statistics  about  teetotaiism. 
They  think  teetotaiism  is  a  good  thing ;  they  think 
statistics  ought  to  show  it  to  be  a  good  thing ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  think  statistics  do  show  it  to  be 
a  good  thing.  To  unbiassed  observers  with  no  preju¬ 
dice  statistics  do  not  seem  to  prove  anything  about  the 
matter  either  way.  Doubtless  there  are  many  excellent 
arguments  for  teetotaiism,  just  as  there  are  for  vaccina¬ 
tion,  but  I  hardly  fancy  that  statistics  lend  any  support 
to  either  case.  Statistical  results  are  indeterminate, 
telling  neither  for  nor  against  the  on©  practice  or  the 
other. 

As  some  kind  of  set-off  to  this  little  criticism  of  Sir  T. 
P.  Whittaker’s  opinion,  I  would  point  out  that-,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  life  assurance  can  be  bought  more  cheaply 
by  teetotaller-s  than  by  other  people.  This  in  itself  is 
not  a  bad  argument  for  teetotaiism.  For  instance,  a 
man  of  30  who  takes  a  20-year  endowment  policy  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  an  annual  premium  of  £100 
per  year  would  receive  £2,794  at  the  end.  of  20  years 
if  he  were  living,  while  a  non-abstainer  would  receive 
only  £2,605,  a  gain  of  £189  in  the  course  -of  20  years. 
Under  whole  life  policies  the  difference  would  be  still 
more,  striking.  Thus,  policies  effected  at  age  30  at  a 
premium  of  £100  per  year  would  be  issued  for  £4,090 
in  both  sections.  The  total  abstainer’s  policy  in  the 
course  of  40  years  receives  reversionary  bonuses  of 
£4,130,  while  in  the  temperance  section  the  reversionary 
bonus  would  be  only  £2,870,  which  is  a  difference  of 
£1,260  in  favour  of  the  total  abstainer.  I  fancy  that 
on  the  present  rate  of  bonus  the  difference  in  favour 
of  the  abstainer  would  he  still  greater. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Insti¬ 
tution  were  not  extremely  good  for  non-abstainers, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  good  indeed ;  hut, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  total  abstainers  fare  still  better. 
Really,  if  a  man  can  increase  the  sum  available  for  his 
family  by  a  very  large  amount  by  -being  a  total  abstainer, 
it  seems  rather  a  good  thing  to  do.  The  longer  he 
lives  the  bigger  the  gain  for  his  heirs.  Thus,  °in  the 
case  just  given,  if  a  man  dies  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
he  has  benefited  them  to  the  extent  of  £1,260  by  being 
a  teetotaller  during  this  time.  His  total  outlay  for 
life  assurance  has  been  £4,000,  and  the  gain  is  31^ 
per  cent,  on  his  cash  outlay.  Life  assurance,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  a  particularly  good  argument  in  favour 
of  teetotaiism.  It  is  certainly  the  best  possible  advice 
to  give  to  people  who  are  teetotallers  to  take'  their 
policy  from  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Another  life  office  which  makes  a  feature  of  teeto¬ 
taiism  is  the  Sceptre.  This  is  a  very  good  little  com¬ 
pany  in  various  ways,  but  it  is  quite  inferior  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  besides  which  its  policy  conditions- 
are  of  a  particularly  unsatisfactory  character  in  regard 
to  quite  a  number  of  points. 

An  unfortunate  bondholder  in  the  British  Equitable 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester, 
has  sent  me  a  circular  issued  on  the  14th  July,  and  asks 
for  my  ad-vice.  The  directors  explain  that  “the  diffi¬ 
culty  under  which  the  company  is  constantly -  labouring 
is  that  business  of  the  character  of  Class  A  and  B  bonds 
cannot  he  obtained  owing  to  the  report  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Commission  which  condemned  that  particular 
class  of  business.  .  .  It  •  is  obvious  -  that  any  busi¬ 

ness  of  this  nature  depends  for  its  success  upon  a  con- 
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stanfc  and  regular  supply  of  new  clients.”  This,  of 
course,  is  what  I  and  other  critics  of  bond  companies 
pointed  out  when  they*  first  came  into  existence.  They 
were  promising  what  they  could  not  perform,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  people  left  in  would  have  to  lose 
their  money.  This  has  now  happened,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  bondholders  are  offered  five  options.  The  first 
is  a  certificate  for  the  amount  already  paid  in  instal¬ 
ments  to  be  redeemed  on  the  date  when  the  bond  would 
have  matured,  carrying  21,-  per  cent,  interest  to  present 
time,  and  4  per  cent,  to  end  of  contract.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Premier  Industrial 
Bank,  Limited,  of  the  same  address  as  the  British 
Equitable  Bond  Corporation.  No,  thank  you;  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  !  The  second  option  is  a  repay¬ 
ment  in  cash  of  a  proportion  of  the  instalments  and  a 
similarly  guaranteed  paid-up  certificate  for  the  balance. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  much  cash  is  obtainable, 
but  it  is  probably  very  small.  Personally,  I  should 
not  care  to  give  much  for  the  guaranteed  paid-up  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  third  alternative  is  the  repayment  in 
cash  by  instalments  of  the  money  paid  in,  it  being 
suggested  that  one-fifth  of  the  amount  should  be  paid 
each  year  for  five  years.  Whether  option  No.  2  or 
option  No.  3  should  be  selected  depends  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  cash  down  under  the  two  methods. 
Cash  down  is  the  only  thing  to  go  for  in  this  matter, 
and  the  outlook  is  a  very  poor  one.  The  fourth  alterna¬ 
tive  is  the  opening  of  a  deposit  account  with  the 
Premier  Industrial  Bank  on  terms  to  be  arranged. 
Doubtless  the  deposit  will  have  to  remain  with  the 
bank  for  a  long  time,  and  presumably  the  account  would 
not  be  opened  by  the  making  of  a  deposit.  If  the  bond 
company  can  deposit  any  money  with  the  bank,  why  not 
adopt  the  better  plan  of  handing  the  money  over  to 
the  unfortunate  bondholders?  There  is  yet  a  fifth  alter¬ 
native.  'This  is  rather  difficult  to  comment  upon  within 
the  limits  of  polite  language  ;  it  is  the  issue  of  ordinary 
shares  in  the  Premier  Industrial  Bank  to  the  amount 
of  the  instalments  paid  on  the  bond.  This  bank  was, 
by  the  way,  dealt  with  in  an  article  in  Truth  of 
March  31,  1909. 

The  only  possible  advice  to  be  given  to  bondholders 
is  to  get  what  cash  they  can  as  soon  as  they  can.  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  get  much,  and  I  am  not  sure  they 
will  get  anything. 

My  feelings  about  bondholders  of  this  kind  are  rather 
mixed.  I  am  sorry  they  have  lost  their  money,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
I  and  others  have  systematically  warned  people  against 
taking  these  bonds,  and  I  have  doubtless  saved  a  good 
many  people  from  loss ;  but  if  people  neglect  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  those  who  know  or  put  their  money  into  schemes 
which  any  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  ought  to  see  are 
rotten,  then  really  one’s  pity  for  their  loss  is  some¬ 
what  mitigated  by  reflections  upon  their  foolishness. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

{Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Senex. — 'The  National  Mutual  of  Australasia  is  quite  safe  for 
annuities ;  I  prefer  it  to  the  other  office  you  mention.  JI7m£ers. 

I.  (a)  Probably  National  Provident  Institution ;  (b)  Economic.  2. 
When  the  premiums  paid  accumulated  at  4  per  cent,  compound 
interest  amount  to  the  sum  assured.  If  the  premium  you  quote 
assures  £159,  bonuses  would  be  deferred  about  eighteen  years. 
3.  The  company  ought  to  pay  on  the  supposition  that  the  assured 
was  eighty  at  the  time  of  death,  giving  whatever  sum  would  have 
been  assured  under  a  policy  effected  at  a"e  seventy-three  at  tho 
rate  of  premium  actually  paid.  As  an  alternative,  they  should 
pay  back  the  premiums  received.  L.  A.  L. — The  company  is 
respectable,  and,  I  think,  safe.  J.  P.  M.- — I  think  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  sound  and  respectable,  though  I  do  not  like  their  system 
of  house-purchase  certificates.  Pichcs. — Obtain  a  prospectus  of 
deferred  annuities  from  the  Norwich  Union  or  Commercial  Union. 

J.  G.  II- — (b)  and  (c)  are  the  best,  and  there  is  very  little  to 
choose  between  them  unless  you  are  a  total  abstainer,  in  which 
case  (c)  is  best.  M.  K.  E. — -You  can  get  all  the  three  features 


Turnberry.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Two  excellent 
18  hole  Golf  Courses,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea-water  Baths,  Garage. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  Charming  Autumn  and  Winter 
Resort.  Glasgow.— St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel  for  comfort. 


you  want  from  the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia.  Mansfield. 
— I  do  not  think  any  death  duty  will  be  payable  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  name ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  effect  of  the 
present  Budget  on  the  point. 
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A  SACRIFICE  TO  MOLOCH. 


“BUT  considering  the  young  woman’s  position  in  life, 
Jj  as  compared  with  yours,  it  would  be  absolute 
madness  to  marry  Ler.” 

“  Position?  What  of  that?  I  love  her  with  all  my 
soul,  and  she  loves  me.  I  tell  you  I  will  make  her  my 
wife,  and  nothing  shall  stop  me.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  do  have  a  little  sense.  A  daughter  of 
the  people  and  earning  her  livelihood  in  a  shop!  It 
would  be  social  suicide.” 

Oh,  society  is  full  of  snobs,  I  know.  They  would 
turn  their  backs  on  me  if  I  married  Maggie ;  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  that.  Let  them.  I  don’t  care.  Maggie 
and  I  are  all  in  all  to  each  other.  We  shall  be  entirely 
happy  in  our  mutual  love — without  reference  to  the 
outside  world.” 

Ah !  You  may  think  so  now.  Others  have  thought 
so  before  and  have  found  out  their  mistake.  These 
mixed  marriages  always  turn  out  disastrous  in  the  long 
run.  Besides,  think  of  your  mother — of  your  family.” 

“  The  mater  has  put  you  up  to  come  and  lecture  me, 
of  course.  I’m  not  complaining  of  that,  however.  No 
doubt  both  you  and  she  are  acting  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions.  But  this  is  a  matter  in  which  a  man  must  judge 
for  himself.” 

“  Yes;  but  with  some  regard  to  his  people.” 

“  I  am  not  asking  my  people  to  marry  Maggie.” 

“No;  but  you  are  proposing  to  introduce  the  young 
woman  into  your  family,  and  your  family  should  at 
least  be  consulted.” 

“  Do  you  suggest  that  my  family  should  make  my 
matrimonial  arrangements  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  that.  I  merely  suggest  that  they  should  have 
some  voice  in  them.” 

“You  talk  as  though  this  were  just  an  affair  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  there !  How  can  I  expect  anything  else 
from  you.  What  should  a  cold-blooded  old  bachelor 
like  yourself  know  of  the  divine  fire  of  love?  I  don’t 
suppose  you  ever  lost  your  heart  to  a  woman  in  vour 
life.” 


“  There,  my  dear  boy  ”  (and  there  came  a  sudden 
tinge  of  sadness  into  the  speaker’s  tone),  “  you  are 
mistaken.  I,  too,  in  my  youth,  have  had  my  moments 
of  delirium ;  one  in  particular.  It  was  a  sad  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  some  respects  strangely  similar  to  your 
own.  Let  me  tell  it  you.  .  .  It  was  soon  after  I 

left  Oxford.  The  girl  was  the  daughter  of  respectable 
people  in  a  humble  walk  of  life.  She  was  pretty  and 
modest,  and  of  manners  and  appearance  much  above 
her  station.  When  I  first  met  her,  she  had  a  situation 
as  nursery  governess  in  a  family  of  my  acquaintance. 
Young  and  susceptible  as  I  then  was,  I  was  greatly 
struck  with  her.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  take  more 
notice  of  her  than  I  should  have  done,  and  to  watch 
for  secret  occasions  of  talking  to  her.  As  I  have  said, 
she  was  a  modest  girl,  and  ab  first  she  discouraged  my 
attentions,  seeing,  doubtless,  that  to  one  in  her  station 
they  boded  no  good.  Her  coldness,  her  attempts  to 
avoid  me,  only  fired  me  the  more.  I  determined  to 
make  her  love"  me  and  to  force  her  to  confess  it.  I 
succeeded,  alas,  too  well.  You  may  guess  the  miserable 
ending  of  the  story.  I  could  not  afford  to  blight  all 
my  prospects  by  marrying  her,  and  ye]  I  lacked  the 
resolution — loving  her  as  I  did  to  bid  ber  a  final 
farewell.  .  .  Bo,  God  forgive  me,  I  kepi  deluding 

her  with  false  hopes  and  specious  promises,  until  at 
length  the  time  came  when  I  had  to  break  it  to  her  that 
I  could  never  fulfil  them.  That  night  she  went  away, 
taking  her  child  with  her.  I  never  saw  her  alive  again ; 
all  my  efforts  to  trace  her  proved  unavailing.  Blit  a 
few  weeks  later  I  read  in  the  papers  the  description  of 
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a  poor  girl  whose  body  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  My  apprehensions  were 
aroused.  The  description  answered  so  exactly  to  her. 
I  }vent  to  the  mortuary,  and.  my  worst  fears  were 
realised.  It  was  she — my  loved  one,  my  victim,  who 
had  thus  paid  the  woman’s  penalty  for  the  man’s 
selfish  passion.  You  may  imagine  how  I  felt.  It  was 
an  awful  lesson  that  I  have  never  forgotten.” 

The  speaker  bowred  his  head  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand. 

“  Yes — yes.  You  must  have  felt  bad,”  said  the  other 
in  a  gentler*  voice.  “  But  surely,  with  this  experience 
of  your  own  before  you,  you  can  no  longer  try  to 
dissuade  me  from  marrying  Maggie.  You  would  not 
have  me  drive  my  darling  to  the  same  fate  to  which  you 
drove  her?” 

.  “  God  knows  I  would  not,”  was  the  earnest  rejoinder. 
“  If  you  had  wronged  the  girl,  I  should  say  ‘  marry 
her,  at  all  costs.’  But  it  is  not  so.  There  is  yet  time 
to  draw  back - ” 

“  I  will  never  draw  back.  I  have  given  her  my  word, 
and  I  will  keep  it,”  answered  the  young  lover,  proudly. 

“  Then  you  will  be  sorry,”  replied  the  other.  “  These 
unequal  marriages  are  always  a  mistake,  and  always 
end,  sooner  or  later,  in  unhappiness.  No,  no!  Listen 
to  advice.  Give  the  young  woman  up  before  it  is 
too  late.  I  know  it  is  hard  counsel.  But  if  you  take 
it,  you  will  be  glad  of  having  done  so — some  clay.” 

■ ‘  Never,”  cried  the  young  man,  the  love  light  shin¬ 
ing  in  his  boyish  eyes.  “  Since  I  have  loved  Maggie 
I  have  been  living  in  another  world.  I  have  learned 
many  things  I  never  knew  before;  and  this  especially — - 
that  the  true  love  of  a  pure  girl,  be  her  station 
in  life  what  it  may,  is  worth  more  than  all  else  that 
life  has  to  offer;  and  that,  having  been  blessed  with 
this  priceless  treasure,  I  shall  count  the  world  well  lost 
to  make  it  mine  irrevocably  !  ” 

The  language  was  fervid  and  melodramatic,  as 
the  language  of  boys  in  love  commonly  is.  But  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  perfect  sincerity.  The  elder  man 
turned  away  with  a  sigh.  Perchance,  he  felt  some 
sneaking  sympathy  with  the  lad — some  admiration  forr 
him  in  having  the  courage  of  his  love.  At  any  rate, 
he  realised  that  further  argument  would  be  wasted  on 
him,  and  resolved,  instead,  to  see  what  he  could  do 
with  the  young  woman. 

The  elder  man’s  name  was  Roger  Herondyke,  the 
younger’s,  Dick  Tregamnock ;  and  the  proper  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  girl  Maggie,  whom  Dick  proposed  to  marry, 
was  Margaret  Turner,  an  assistant  in  an  unpretentious 
shop  in  the  north-west  of  London.  Obviously)  such 
a  union  was  out  of  the  question.  Mrs.  Tregannock, 
Dick’s  mother,  very  naturally  scouted  the  idea  of  it, 
and  used  every  effort  to  talk  her  son  into  a  sensible 
frame  of  mind,  and  to  induce  him.  to  break  off  so  im¬ 
possible  a  connection.  But  to  her  dismay,  Dick  re¬ 
solutely  refused  to  comply  with  her  wishes.  He  spoke 
of  love  as  being  the  most  important  thing  in  life  and 
the  one  desideratum  for  marriage  (which  was  absurd, 
of  course,  for,  despite  conventionally  pious  pretences 
to  the  contrary,  every  one  knows  quite  well  that  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind),  and  expressed  his  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  act  up  to  his  creed.  At  length,  in.  her  despair, 
Mrs.  Tregannock  sent  for  Roger  Herondyke,  an  old 
friend  of  the,  family,  and  a  man  of  whom  Dick  thought 
a  great  deal,  and  asked  him  to  take  her  son  in  hand. 
Herondyke,  anxious  to  serve  Dick’s  mother,  and  being, 
moreover,  genuinely  interested  in  the  lad’s  own 
welfare,  undertook  the  commission- — with  what  suc¬ 
cess  (so  far  as  Dick  was  concerned)  may  he  seen  from 
the  foregoing  dialogue. 

Having  thus  failed  to  bring  Dick  to  his  senses,  he 
lost  no  time  in  putting  himself  in  communication  with 
Maggie  Turner  and  making  an  appointment  for  her  to 
call  at  his  flat  and  see  him,  explaining  that  he  was  an.  old 
friend  of  Mr.  T'regannock’s  family,  and  wished  to  have  a 
talk  with  her,  in  strict  confidence,  on  the  subject  of  the 
engagemenk  At  the  time  fixed  Maggie  came.  She  was 


a  pretty,  modest-looking  young  woman,  very  plainly 
dressed,  and  having  an  air  of  refinement  altogether 
unusual  in  one  of  her.  station.  Her  manner  was  quiet 
and  restrained ;  the  expression  of  her  face  singularly 
gentle.  A  look  of  timid  appeal  shone  in  her  brown  eyes. 
Herondyke  was  something  of  a  judge  of  character.  He 
knew  instinctively  that  here  was  a  girl  in  whose 
bosom  beat  a  pure,  warm,  and  loving  heart.  He  had 
not  much  liked  his  task  before  he  saw  Maggie.  He 
liked  it  less  now.  It  went  sorely  against  the  grain 
with  him  to  have  to  inflict  pain  on  this  gentle  soul. 

“  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,”  he>  began, 
awkwardly,  clearing  his  throat,  “  on  the  subject  of 
your— ahem — engagement  to  Mr.  Richard  Tregannock.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Maggie,  looking  anxiously  up  at  him 
with  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

“I  am  an  old  friend  of  the  family,”  went  on  Heron- 
dyke,  “  and  I  have  been  talking  over  the  in  after  with 
Mr.  Tregannock’s  mother.  We  both  agree — in  fact, 
everybody  agrees,  and  no  doubt  you  yourself  will  agree 
when  you  come  to  think:  it  over-— that  the  engagement 
is — ahem — entirely  unsuitable.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  faltered  Maggie,  in  a  voice  so  low  as 
to  be  scarcely  audible. 

“You  see,”  resumed  Herondyke,  “Mr.  Tregannock 
is  a  young  man  of  good  position  and  high  prospects, 
whereas  you — I  do  not  say  it  in  the  least  offensively, 
for  it  is  no  reproach  to  you — are  merely  a — a — ahem 
—shop  assistant.  You  must  see  for  yourself  that  there 
is  quite  an  impassable — gulf  between  you.” 

“  I  quite  recognise  the' difference  in  our  stations,  sir,” 
murmured  the  poor  girl,  turning  very  pale. 

“  That  is  well ;  that  is  very  sensible,”  went  on  Heron¬ 
dyke,  as  kindly  as  he  could.  “  And  since  you  recog¬ 
nise  that,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  shrink  from  facing 
the  obvious  conclusion.  I  am  really  sorry  to  give  you 
pain — to  dash  to  the  ground  any  romantic  hopes  you 
may  have  allowed  yourself  to  cherish.  But,  seriously, 
this  projected  marriage  is  impossible.  It  would  mean 
ruin  to  Mr.  Tregannock’s  prospects,  and,  in  the 
end,  misery  to'  yon  both.  I  put  it  to  you,  there¬ 
fore,  as  an  honest,  sensible  girl  that  you  ought  to  give 
him  up.” 

Maggie  rose  from  her  chair  and,  lifting  her  head, 
stood  very  erect.  Her  face  had  now  gone  deathly  white. 
But  a  proud  look  shone  in  her  gentle  eyes. 

Thank  you,  sir,”  she  said — and  her  voice  would 
shake,  despite  her  efforts  to  control  it.  “  But  1  am  not 
thinking  of  myself.  I  am  thinking  of  him.  I  love 
him,  sir,  and  I  would  give  my  heart’s  blood  to<  do  him 
good.  If  his  family  all  agree  that  it  is  better  for  him 
we  should  part,  I  will  not  stand  in  his  light.  I  will  give 
him  up,  sir.” 

The  words  were  spoken  simply,  quietly.  But  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  Maggie’s  face  and  the  look  of  dumb 
anguish  in  her  soft  eyes  showed  clearly  what  a  mighty 
effort  it  had  been  to  her  to  speak  them. 

Herondvke’s  heart  smote  him.  He  had  gained  his 
point  at  the  first  onset — without  any  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  anticipated.  He  ought  to  have  felt  well  satisfied. 
In  point  of  fact,  he'  felt  very  much  the  reverse.  He 
wished,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  Maggie  had 
been  a  different  sort  of  girl  and  had  taken  it  differently. 
If,  for  instance,  she  had  shown  herself  a  self-interested 
damsel,  had  made  a  fuss,  and  demanded  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  lacerated  affections,  he  would  not 
have  felt  the  slightest -compunction:  Indeed,;  he  bad 
come  prepared  to1  buy  her  off.  But  this  complete  volun¬ 
tary  sacrifice- — prompted  by  pure,  unselfish  love- 
changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  He  was  no  longer 
the-  rescuer  of  infatuated  young  manhood  from  the 
toils  of  a  designing  siren.  He  was1  a  heartless  world¬ 
ling,  offering  up  a  loving  woman’s  tenderest  affections 
to  the  Moloch  of  callous  conventionalism. 

Maggie’s  next  words  did  nothing  to  dissipate  these 
feelings. 

“I  must  not  see  him  again,-  or  my  courage  would  fail. 
But  oh,  sir,  Avill  yon  give -him  my  dear  love  and  say  it 
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was  all  for  his  sake,  and  because  I  loved  him  better 
than  my. own  life!” 

The  tone,  the  look,  by  which  the  words  were  accom¬ 
panied  went  to  Herondyke’ s  heart.  They  were  those  of 
one' who  has  received  a  death-blow,  whose  life’s  sun  has 
suddenly  set  in  blank  and  utter  desolation.  He  was 
not  an  emotional  man.  But  now  a  great  lump  rose  in 
his  throat,  and  he  could  not  command  himself  to  speak. 
Before  he  could  recover  his  self-control,  Maggie  was 
gone. 

Next  day  he  called  on  Mrs.  Tregannock  to  apprise  her 
of  Avhat  he  had  done.  She  expressed  supreme  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  didn’t  seem  at  all  to  enter  into  the  pathos  of 
poor  Maggie’s  self-sacrifice,  of  which,  indeed,  she  made 
very  light. 

“  Oh,  girls  in  that  walk  of  life  soon  get  over  their 
disappointments,”  she  said ;  “  they  are  not  like  us.  I 
doubt  if  they  have  any  real  feelings.  Not  that  I  wish, 
of  course,  to  detract  from  the  good  sense  this  young 
person  has  shown.  Indeed,  I  quite  allow  that  she  has 
behaved  very  well ,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  make  her  a 
present.  What  would  you  suggest?  Do  you  think  £25 
would  meet  the  case?  ” 

“Oh!  you  could  not  offer  her  money,”  answered 
Herondyke,  quickly.  “  She  is  not  that  sort.  She  would 
feel  it  as  an  insult!” 

Mrs.  Tregannock  looked  up  at  him  in  genuine 
astonishment.  No  girl  of  the  “  lower  orders”  that  she 
had  ever  met  was  above  taking  money,  if  it  was  offered, 
and,  frankly,  she  didn’t  believe  that  this  particular 
young  person  formed  any  exception  to  her  class.  She 
could  only  suppose  that  Maggie  really  must  be  as  hand¬ 
some  as  Dick  had  said,  and  that  even  sober  old  Roger 
Herondyke  had  allowed  himself  to  be  biased  by  her 
good  looks.  All  men  were  alike  in  that  way.  Not  one 
of  them  was  to  be  trusted  to  have  full  command  of  his 
judgment  where  a  pretty  face  was  concerned. 

While  they  were  still  talking  together,  Dick  suddenly 
burst  into  the  room.  From  the  wild,  haggard  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  lad’s  face,  it  was  evident  that  some  terrib’e 
disaster  had  overtaken  him. 

“Dick!  what  is  the  matter?”  cried  his  mother. 

“Matter?”  he  answered,  in  a  hard,  fierce  voice, 
strangely  unlike  his  own.  “  My  darling  is  dead.  She 
threw  herself  under  a  train  at  Gloucester-road  station 
this  morning.  And  you  and  Herondyke,  between  you, 
have  driven  her  to  it.  In  the  sight  of  God  you  are  her 
murderers — • — 

“Dick,  don’t  say  that — — ” 

“But  I  will  say  that;  for  it  is  the  •truth,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  his  words  pouring  forth  in  a  frenzied,  im¬ 
petuous  torrent.  “  Why  should  you  come  between  me 
and  my  darling?  Why  would  you  sacrifice  our  love 
to  your  own  cruel  and  heartless  pride?  But,  there! 
I  have  done  with  you,  mother.  I  will  never  speak  to 
you  again.  As  for  you,  Elerondyke — * — .  But  I  will 
not  reproach  you.  No  words  that  I  can  utter  will  sting 
your  callous  heart  into  remorse  half  so  effectually  as 
this.” 

As  he  spoke,  lie  threw  a  little  gold  locket  on  the 
table  in  front  of  Herondyke. 

“  She  sent  it  to  me  as  a  keepsake  with  her  last  fare¬ 
well  letter,”  he  explained,  in  a  choking  voice.  “It 
was  her  mother’s.  Open  it,  man — open  it  and  see  what 
is  inside.  I  can  wish  you  and  your  cursed  interference 
no  better  reward.” 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went.  Mrs. 
Tregannock  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead. 

“  If  is  dreadfully  sad,  of  course,”  she  murmured. 
“'But  Dick  will  get  over  it.  And,  after  all,  it  removes 
any  risk  of  future  complications.  The  young  person 
might  have  repented  of  her  self-denial,  you  see,  and 
Dick  might  have  married  her  in  spite  of  us.  Yes! 
Terribly  tragic  as  it  is,  she  is  really  well  out  of  the 
way.  But,  oh,  Roger!  why  do  you  look  at  me  like 
that?  ” 
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Eor  answer  ho  handed  her  the  open  locket.  Her 
eyes  fell  on  a  lock  of  woman’s  hair  and  a  faded  photo¬ 
graph — the  photograph  of  Herondyke  himself  as  a 
young  man.  Then  she  understood.  For  once  in  her 
life  the  language  of  glib  commonplace  failed,  her.  She 
sat  staring  at  her  companion  in  horror-stricken  silence. 


BOOKS. 

ALL  Europe  was  amazed  when  in  August,  1898,  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  issued  a  rescript  advocating  a 
universal  reduction  of  armaments.  In  this  rescript — I 
am  quoting  from  Mr.  Howard  Evans’  extremely  inte¬ 
resting  and  suggestive  “Life  of  Sir  Randal  Cremer  ” 
(Q — -the  Tsar  says  :  — - 

Hundreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines 
of  destruction,  which,  though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word 
of  science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  value  in  consequence 
of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field.  National  culture, 
economic  progress,  and  the  production  of  wealth  are  either  para¬ 
lysed  or  checked  in  their  development.  Moreover,  in  proportion 
as  the  armaments  of  each  Power  increase,  so  do  they  less  and 
less  fulfil  the  objects  which  the  Governments  have  set  before 
themselves.  ...  It  appears  evident,  then,  that  if  this  state 
of  things  wore  prolonged  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  very 
cataclysm  which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which 
make  every  thinking  being  shudder  in  advance. 

But  the  nations,  probably  regarding  this  rescript 
either  as  a  confidence  trick  or  as  a  counsel  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  have  gone  on  increasing  these  crashing  arma¬ 
ments  more  madly  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  this  re¬ 
script  of  the  Tsar’s  was  a,  sign  of  the  times,  even  though 
the  times  declined  to  recognise  it.  If,  os  Mr.  Evans 
says,  the  invitation  to  disarmament  had  comei  fro-m  the 
Queen  of  England  or  from  the  President  either  of  the 
French  Republic  or  of  the  United  States,  no  one  would 
have  wondered,  but  from  the  Tsar,  who  seemed  the 
incarnation  of  Militarism,  it  came  with  a  fortiori  force. 
The  future,  however,  lies  not  with  the  kings,  but  with  the 
peoples  of  the  earth;  and  the  peoples  are  essentially 
pacific.  Sir  Randal  Cremer  maintained  in  a  manifesto 
issued  in  the  -crisis  of  the-  Russo-T’urkish  War,  and 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  of  this 
country,  that  war,  however  it  may  benefit  landowners, 
capitalists,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  “  that  sordid 
section  of  the  press  which  would  coin  gold  out  of  human 
blood  by  increasing  the  largest  circulations  of  the 
world,”  means  only  wretchedness  and  ruin  to  all 
working  men  who-  are  not  engaged  in  the  few  trades 
which  supply  war  material.  War  means  heavier  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  sooner  or  later  comes  out  of .  labour,  de¬ 
creases  the  wages  fund,  and  -diminishes  the  chance  of 
-employment.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  Cowpe-r  sug¬ 
gesting  the  hope  to  which  Sir  Randal  Cre-mer’s  life  was 
devoted,  that  war  as  the  game  of  kings  has  nearly  had 
its  day  :  — 

Great  princes  have  great  playthings  : 

Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 

And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport; 

But  war’s  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 

King’s  should  not  plajr  at.  Nations  would  do  well 
T’extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil, 

Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

Or,  as  Horace  puts  it :  “  Quid  quid  delirant  reges,  plec- 
tuntur  Achivi .”  What  makes  this  book  so  extremely 
interesting,  suggestive,  and  hopeful  is  the  wonderful 
progress  it  records  towards  the  substitution  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  war.  We  have  travelled  a  long  and  hopeful 
way  since,  in  1873,  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  on  the 
Alabama  arbitration,  sneered  :  “  I  am  afraid  that,  like 
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competitive  examinations  and  Sewage  irrigation,  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  famous  nostrums  of  tlie  age.  Like 
them,  it  will  have  its  day  and  will  pass  away,  and 
future  ages  will  look  with  pity  and  contempt  on  those 
who  could  have  believed  in  such  an  expedient  for 
bridling  the  ferocity  of  human  passions/’  Lor  my  part, 
I  fancy  that  future  ages  will  have  little  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt  to  spare  from  the  peoples  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  made  for  centuries  the  footballs  of  kings  and  con¬ 
querors  in  the  grim  game  of  war,  who 


Gave  themselves  death  and  war 
For  pence  doled  out  by  kings  from  their  own  store. 

“  Democracies,”  say  Mr.  Howard  Evans,  “  are  _  essen¬ 
tially  pacific,  unless,”  he  adds,  and  the  addition  in 
the  light  of  history  was  necessary,  “  they^  are  tem¬ 
porarily  beguiled  by  self-seeking  demagogues..  But  an 
educated  democracy,  which  is  a  new  thing  in  history, 
will  certainly  be  pacific,  if  only  because  it  will  realise 
that  all  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  and  none  of  the 
glory  or  the  gain  will  fall  to  its  share.  Hot  even  the 
glory,  for,  as  Birdofredom  Sawin  sings:  — 

But  somehow,  wen  we’d  fit  and  licked,  I  oilers  found  the  thanks 
Gut  kin’  o’  lodged  afore  they  come  ez  low  down  ez  the  ranks ; 

The  Gin’rals  gut  the  biggest  sheer,  the  Cunnles  next,  an  so  on, 
We  never  gut  a  blasted  mite  o’  glory  ©z  I  know  on; 

An’  spose  we  hed,  I  wonder  how  you’re  gom  to  contrive  its 
Division  so  ’s  to  give  a  piece  to  twenty  thousand  privits ; 

Ef  you  should  multiply  by  ten  the  portion  o  the  brav  st  one, 
You  wouldn’t  git  more’n  half  enough  to  speak  of  on  a  grave-stun  ; 
We  git  the  licks — we’re  jest  the  grist  thet’s  put  into  war  s 

Lieutenants  is  the  lowest  grade  that  helps  pick  up  the  coppers. 


The  peoples,  too,  are  not  only  being  educated,  but  they 
are,  through  trades  unions,  coming  to  recognise  such  a 
solidarity  of  interest  as  will  still  further  disincline  them 
to  war.  When  Cremer  was  a  small  child — in  1834 — a 
body  of  Dorset  labourers  were  transported  with  burglars 
to  the  Antipodes  for  the  atrocious  crime  of  forming  a 
trade  union !  But  to-day  trades  unions  are  drawing- 
together  not  only  the  wcrking-men  of  all  countries,  but 
all  countries  themselves.  As  no  man  did  more  with 
less  means  and  with  greater  disadvantages  than  Sir 
Randal  Cremer  to  promote  international  arbitration,  no 
man,  it  seems  to  me,  better  deserved  a  biography. 
“  Seldom,”  as  his  biographer  says,  “  did  a  man  start  in 
life  with  so  small  a  fulcrum  to  move  the  world,  and 
his  life-story  is  an  amazing  chronicle  of  persistent  effort, 
of  indomitable  courage,  and,  in  the  end,  of  splendid 
success.” 


Mr.  Russell  Craufurd’s  “  Rumblings  of  an  Old 
Mummer”  (2)  is  interesting,  if  only  as  a  record  of  the 
incredible  slovenliness  with  which  plays  were  shuffled 
through  forty  years  ago.  “  On  Saturday  night,”  says 
Mr.  Russell  Craufurd,  “  you  were  handed  a  written  part 
of  an  absolutely  unknown  play,  in  which  you  had  to 
appear  on  Monday,  and  this  part  contained  only  your 
cues  or  speeches.  From  them  you  had  to  infer  whether 
you  were  to  play  a  young  man  or  an  old,  what  was  your 
relationship  to  hero,  heroine,  or  the  rest  of  the  cast,  and 
what  should  be  your  costume — ancient,  mediseval,  or 
modern !  And  then  what  a  number  of  parts  you  had  to 
learn  when  the  play  was  changed  every  night.”  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  partly  account  for  the  failure  of  a  young 
actor  to  master  so  small  a  part  as  that  of  the  priest  in 
“Hamlet,”  which  Mr.  Craufurd  records  — 


Bandmann  was  playing  Hamlet  one  night,  and,  in  the  last  act, 
-where  the  body  of  Ophelia  is  brought  in  to  be  buried,  a  very 
nervous  young  man  was  enacting  the  priest.  When  Laertes  said 
to  him,  “  Can  no  more  be  done?”  he  implied  solemnly,  “No,  her 
breath  was  dreadful,”  instead  of  “Her  death  was  doubtful.” 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Craufurd’s  chestnuts  are  many  and 

mouldy,  while  his  own  jokes - !  Here  is  a  characteristic 

specimen,  “  I  never  saw  much  of  an  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  hut  some  of  the  Italians  have  cutaneous  dis¬ 
orders.”  Surely  Mr.  Craufurd  as  an  actor  ought  to 
know  that  Betterton  was  dead  thirty  years  before 
Boswell  was  born,  and  he  should  not  therefore  have 
attributed  to  Johnson’s  biographer  the  naive  comment 
of  Partridge  in  “Tom  Jones”  upon  the  acting  of 
Garrick.  “You  may  remember  that  Boswell,”  he 
writes,  “  speaking  of  Betterton’s  performance  of  Ham¬ 
let,  said  he  didn’t  think  him  such  a  great  actor,  because 
in  the  scene  where  Hamlet  sees  his  father’s  ghost  he 


turned  pale  and  his  knees  knocked  together  with  fright, 
just  as  an  ordinary  man  would  have  done.”  There  are 
a  few  other  mistakes  of  this  kind  in  the  autobiography, 
which,  however,  does  not  prevent  its  being  interesting 
and— but  for  its  jokes — amusing  reading. 

Vernon  Lee’s  conception  of  beauty  in  her  chapters 
on  art  and  life,  “  Laurus  Nobilis”  (3),  is  far,  indeed, 
from- the  conception  current  in  my  youth  when  its  cult 
— rather  sensual  than  spiritual — was  satirised  delight¬ 
fully  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  “  Patience.”  All  beauty, 
and  particularly  beauty  in  art,  she  contends,  tends  to 
fortify  and  refine  the  spiritual  life,  and  tends  rather  to 
asceticism  than  to  hedonism.  As  for  Keats’  “beauty 
is  truth,  truth  beauty,”  it  is  no  more  true  to  Vernon 
Lee  than  to  any  one  for  whom  words  have  a  definite 
meaning.  Nor,  again,  does  she  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  beauty  and  goodness  are  the  same  thing,  though, 
no  doubt,  all  three,  as  she  says,  have  been  evolved 
under  the  same  stress  of  adaptation  to  its  environment 
of  the  human  creature.  That  this  evolution  will  even¬ 
tually  replace  religion  by  art,  as  Vernon  Lee  seems 
to  think,  I  cannot  believe ;  but  her  essays,  written  in 
a  style  which  itself  might  well  win  converts  to  her 
creed,  are  as  suggestive  as  they  are  attractive. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  “The  White  Prophet”  (4),  in  two 
volumes,  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper  for 
two  shillings  net  a  volume,  is  a  wonderful  venture  of 
Mr.  Heinemann’s,  which,  I  hope1,  will  justify  itself  by 
the  success  of  an  extraordinary  circulation.  Though 
“  The  White  Prophet”  does  not  appeal  to  me,  I  can 
imagine  that  through  its  melodramatic  sentiment  and, 
shall  I  say,  clap-trap,  it  will  carry  the  public  away. 
The  melodramatic  situations,  however  effective  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  unnatural  and  even  incredible.  No  sane 
Consul-General  would  order  the  closing  of  the  mosque 
of  mosques  and  the  Egyptian  University  in  Cairo,  and 
no  sane  General  would,  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fury, 
take  upon  him  to  break  the  hero’s  sword  and  tear  off 
all  his  medals.  Why,  again,  should  the  heroine  hide 
from  the  hero,  as  though  it  were  some  monstrous  mys¬ 
tery,  her  father’s  heart  diseased  But  the  melodramatic 
situations  themselves  are,  as  I  say,  effective ; 
and  this  and  the  feminine  sentiment  of  the  story  will 
ensure  its  popularity.  Passing  from  “  The  White 
Prophet”  to  the  late  Frank  Norris’  collection  of  short 
stories,  “The  Third  Circle”  (5),  is  like  passing  from  the 
work  of  an  artisan  to  that  of  an  artist.  While  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  labours  and  labours  with  touch  upon  touch 
to  produce  his  effects,  Frank  Norris  by  a  single  deft 
stroke  electrifies  you.  It  would  he  worth  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  while  to  study  such  a  sketch  in  “  The  Third 
Circle,”  as,  say,  “  A  Caged  Lion,”  and  see  in  this  alone 
the  difference  between  genius  and  talent.  There  is  a 
touch  of  genius,  also,  in  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock’s  “  Deep 
Sea  Warriors”  (6),  which  is  so  far  from  keeping  the 
melodramatic  promise  of  its  opening  scenes  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  that  it  is  a  matter-of-fact,  Defoe-like  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  eventful  voyage  on  a  sailing  ship.  It  is  so 
realistic  as  to  read  like  the  log  of  a  sailor  with  a  keen 
eye  for  character  and  scenery,  and  a  most  picturesque 
pen  for  their  description. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


“  Dorrien  Carfax :  A  Game  of  Hide  and  Seek,”  a 
novel  by  Mr.  Nowell  Griffith,  which  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  announce  for  publication  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  has  a  political  interest.  The  plot  deals  with 
the  life-story  and  mental  development  of  a  young  man 
whose  career  is  followed  from  his  birth  to  his  tour 
round  the  world  as  a  missionary  of  empire  and  colonial 
preference  and  his  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  John  Lane  will  have 
ready  a  new  volume,  entitled  “  The  White  Stone,”  in 
the'  series  of  Anatole  France  translations.  In  this  book, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Roche,  M. 
France  introduces  the  story  of  Gallio,  who  “  cared  for 
none  of  these  things,”  and  gives  a  piquant  exposition 
of  the  Jewish  sects  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville's  new  book  on  gaming  and 
gamesters,  entitled  “  Light  Come — Light  Go,”  will  he 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  the  autumn.  In 
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addition  to  a  large  number  of  anecdotes,  the  book  will 
contain  a  discussion  of  “  systems  ”  and  accounts  of  the 
past  and  present  public  gaming  tables  of  Europe  and  of 
the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  repress 
gambling.  There  will  be  numerous  illustrations,  some 
of  them  reproductions  of  scarce  prints.  Messrs. 
Macmillan’s  announcements  for  the  autumn  also  include 
a  volume  of  essays,  “  The  Bridling  of  Pegasus,  or  Prose 
Papers  on  Poetry,”  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  a  book 
of  short  stories  and  verse,  entitled  “Actions*  and  Reac¬ 
tions,”  by  Mr.  Ptudyard  Kipling. 

By  the  way,  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  two-part 
novelette  by  Mr.  Kipling  is  to  appear  in  the  September 
number  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  It  is  called  “  The  House 
Surgeon,”  and  is  described  as  a  tale  of  an  English  house 
of  the  present  day  haunted  by  a  weird  influence. 

In  the  All-Red  Series  of  books  on  the  Empire  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  are  publishing  this  ^  week  a 
volume  cn  “  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by  Sn 
Arthur  P.  Douglas.  The  author  was  formerly  "Under¬ 
secretary  for  Defence  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Prod  T.  Jane,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
naval  matters,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in 
the  preparation  of  an  aerial  annual,  which  will  he  pub¬ 
lished  next  month  by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.  “  All  the  World’s  Airships  ”  is  the  title  of 
the  volume,  which  will  contain  particulars  of  over  fifty 
dirigibles  and  several  hundred  aeroplanes  which  already 
exist  or  are  building. 

Professor  J.  H.  B.  Masterman’s  volume,  “  The  Dawn 
of  Mediaeval  Europe,  476-918,”  which  will  be  brought 
out  next  week,  is  an  addition  to  Messrs.  Methuen  s 
series,  “  Six  Ages  of  European  History.”  The  author 
traces  the  successive  rise  of  the  Gothic  and  Prankish 
Kingdoms,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  under  Charles  the  Great,  and  its  break¬ 
up  under  his  descendants.  The  same  publishers  arc 
issuing  a  book  by  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  (formerly  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  Antony,  D.S.F.),  in  which  he  surveys  the 
recent  history  and  present  position  of  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism.  His  title,  “  The  Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome,” 
indicates  the  view  he  takes. 

Mr.  John  Long’s  list  of  new  novels  for  immediate 
publication  includes  “  The  One  Moment,”  by  Lucas 
Cleeve,  and  “  The  Severn  Affair,”  by  Gertrude  Warden. 

In  the  cheap  re-issue  cf  “  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ”  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  have  now 
published  volume  eighteen,  embracing  names  from 
Shearman  to  Stovin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Chambers’  Journal,  one  of 
the  pioneers  among  popular  magazines,  maintains  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  which  it  has  always 
been  honourably  distinguished.  Fiction,  of  course, 
finds  a  place  in  its  pages,  but  “  Chambers’s  ”  also  gives 
each  month  a  number  of  entertaining  articles  on  topics 
of  literary,  scientific,  and  general  interest.  Those  in 
the  current  issue  include  “  The  Road  and  the  Power- 
Vehicle,”  by  Sir  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald ;  “  The  Leading 
Article,”  by  Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh ;  “  Simple  Life 

Slavery,”  by  Mr.  Eustace  Miles  ;  “  Volcanoes  and  Vol¬ 
canic  Disasters,”  and  “  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Wall 
Street.” 


ART. 

- - - 

DUPcER  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Vf  OW  that  London  has  ceased  to  trouble  itself  with 
lA  theories  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Tel-ou-tel  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  Bond-street  Gallery ;  now  that  artists  who  see 
green  for  purple  on  principle,  or  who  paint  with  half- 
closed  eyes  at  half-price  are  presumably  devoting  the 
proceeds  of  their  freak  to  a  summer  holiday ;  now  that 
the  artistic  world  generally  h;as  abandoned  perforce  all 
hope  of  favours  to  come  for  the  next  two  months,  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  art-lover  to  the  works 
of  one  Albrecht  Diirer,  now  temporarily  released  from 
their  portfolios  and  set  forth  in  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  His  work  is  not  unknown  in  this 
country;  reproductions  of  it,' indeed,  have  found  con¬ 


siderable  favour  with  those  who  put  forward  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  being  “  artistic.”  To  say  more,  perhaps, 
would  he  exaggeration.  In  the  print-room,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  the  Britisher  who  wanders  round  the  cases  and 
screens:  Rather  do  the  visitors  consist  of  burly  figures 
in  felt  hats  accompanied  by  large  offspring  in  short 
striped  socks  and  yellow  boots,  veiled  American  in 
alpaca,  who  have  registered  a  vow  not  to  have  lunch 
until  they  have  walked  through  every  gallery,  and 
straight-figured  French  travellers  who  have  crossed  the 
Channel  for  the  pleasure  of  wearing  stiff  English  collars 
in  the  stiff  English  capital.  Ye t  Diirer  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  the  British  mind  an  naturel.  Really 
after  his  own  heart  are  the  homely  interiors  of  Diirer, 
the  homety  figures  contained  therein,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  the  grand  manner  so  upsetting  to  the  plain 
man. 

If  Diirer  were  alive  to-day,  he  would  still  be  the 
German  genius  personified.  In  Italy  he  unlearnt  the 
ugly  Gothic  conventions  for  the  human  form,  yet,  unlike 
his  successors,  he  Germanised  his  Italian  ideas,  instead 
of  Italianising  his  German  instincts.  He  was  as  far 
from  adopting  the  Italian  ideal  of  abstract  beauty — 
caricatured  by  the  Victorians— as  from  going  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  realists  who  worship  ugliness  for  its  own 
sake.  Instead  of  either,  he  went  to  nature  and  drew 
only  what  he  saw  there.  Some  of  his  figures  in  the 
British  Museum  prints  strike  the  visitor  as  verging  on 
the  grotesque,  yet  they  are  real  men  and  women  as 
opposed  to  the  angelic  beings  of  the  south.  The  young 
woman  who  models  herself  on  the  chocolate-box  or  the 
picture  postcard  beauty  would  no  doubt  consider 
grotesque  the  portraits  of  the  Barbizon  school. 

Then, .  again,  Dxirer’g  Catholicism  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Italian  school — Da  Vinci,  perhaps, 
excepted.  In  addition  to  the  influence  upon  him  of 
religious  agitation  of  15th  century  Germany,  it.  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  free  imperial 
city  of  Ntirnberg.  Here  he  was  allowed  a  liberty  of 
conception  that  would  have  been  impossible  elsewhere. 
The  Pope  issued  a  decree  against  publishing  unautho¬ 
rised  books,  having  discovered  a  revolutionary  force 
in  German  literature;  German  art,  however,  was  left 
unnoticed,  and  it  was  German  art  that  did  more  to 
undermine  papal  authority  than  any  other  means.  In 
the  British  Museum  the  visitor  will  remember  the 
wood-cuts  of  the  Apocalypse  series,  amongst  them  the 
famous  “  Riders  of  the  Four  Horses.”  In  the  “  Baby¬ 
lonian  Woman”  the  centre  figure  gazes  resolutely  and 
inquiringly  at  her;  the  monk  alone  prostrates  himself 
before  the  woman.  Diirer’s  skill  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  lights  and  shades  was  such  that  no  colour  was 
required;  so  precise  and  clear,  too,  werei  his  designs, 
that  the  wood-cutter’s  art  was  at  once  simplified  and 
elevated,  with  the  result  that  his  wood-cuts  obtained 
an  unprecedented  popularity  and  influence. 

In  his  luxuriant  fancy,  too,  Diirer  was  essentially 
German.  He  possessed  something  of  the  old-world 
dreaming  Germany,  together  with  a  naive  fancy  for 
the  monster  of  the  fairy-tale.  The  engraving  of  “  The 
Prodigal  Son  ”  shows  the  swine  rubbing  themselves 
against  the  son,  a  German  farm  forming  the  background. 
Further  on  may  be  seen  “The  Monstrous  Pig,”  an 
uncouth  beast  with  six  legs  and  two  heads,  this  time 
against  a  charming  view  of  Nurnberg.  It  was  mon¬ 
strosities  such  as  these  that  Diirer  loved  to  introduce 
into  his  hells;  his  fascination  for  them,  indeed,  re¬ 
sembled  the  preference  of  the  child  for  the  dragon  in 
“  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.” 

The  very  remarkable  collection  of  Diirer  drawings  cat 
the  British  Museum  must  come  to  the  casual  visitor 
with  something  of  a  shock.  While  he  has  always  taken 
for  granted  the  famous  wood-cuts  of  the  “  Great 
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Passion/’  the  engravings  of  the  “Little  Passion,”  the 
scenes  from  the  “Life  of  the  Virgin,”  an  exhibition 
such  as  the  present  is  necessary  to  make  him  realise  that 
these  great  series  are  but  a  small  portion  of  Diirer’s 
work  in  this  country.  The  wonder  is  that  the  exhibition 
has  not  taken  place  before;  the  only  drawback  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  catalogue  or  guide.,  Apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  educational  value,  it  would  surely  pay  the 
authorities  to1  publish  a  complete  list  of  exhibits,  accom¬ 
panied,  perhaps,  by  a  short  historical  account  of  them. 
As  it  is,  the  visitor  either  wanders  as  the  sheep*  with¬ 
out  8j  shepherd,  or  he>  suffers  considerable  irritation  at 
having  no  record  of  a  very  delightful  visit. 


MUSIC. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  THE  LYRIO. 

THE  excellent  performances  of  grand  opera  in  English 
now  being  given  by  the  Moody  Manners  Company  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre  serve  once  again  to  remind  stay-at- 
home  Londoners  that  while  others1 — many  others  are 
talking  about  national  opera,  Mr.  Manners  is  acting — 
and  doing  more  in  a  month  for  the  cause  in  question 
than  a  good  many  w'ho  are  sometimes  heard  from  on  the 
subject  are  likely  to  achieve  in  a  century.  The  value 
of  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  year  in  and 
year  out  by  the  Moody  Manners  and  Carl  Rosa  Com¬ 
panies  in  cultivating  the  taste  for  grand  opera  up  and 
down  the  country  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

And  few  probably  appreciate  all  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved.  One  must  hear  Mr.  Manners  discourse  on  the 
subject  to  realise  these.  Some  are  obvious  enough  cer- 
tainly — such  as  the  perennial  one-^of  getting  proper 
support  from  the  public.  But  even  under  this  head 
there  are  curious  things  to  be  learned  -as,  for  instance, 
the  extraordinary  way  in  which  one  town  will  differ 
from  another’  in  its  taste  for  opera.  They  may  be 
almost  next  door  to  one  another,  and  of  precisely  the 
same  general  character,  yet  whereas  one  will  always 
supply  good  houses,  the  other  will  just  as  surely  mean 
bad  business  every  time.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Manners  ex¬ 
perience,  Birmingham  and  Bradford  and  Newcastle  are 
invariably,  and  without  any  apparent  reason  to  account 
for  the  fact,  “  bad  ”  towns,  while  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
are  just  as  consistently  good  ones.  Why  should  these 
differences  exist?  Why  should  Birmingham,  which  is 
by  way  of  being  a  centre  of  musical  light  and  leading, 
show  itself  more  backward  in  this  matter  than  scores  oi 
smaller  places  of  infinitely  less  note  and  consequence  l 
The  class  of  music  presented  seemingly  does  not  affect 
the  matter  at  all,  for  whether  the  work  given  be  “  Mari- 
tana  ”  or  “  Die  Meistersinger,”  “  Trovatore  ”  or  “  Tris¬ 
tan,”  the  result  is  just  the  same — Birmingham  in  its 
thousands  stays  steadily  away.  It  was,  I  believe,  Carl 
Rosa  who  remarked  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  a 
theatre  in  another  provincial  town — Glasgow,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken — “  If  I  had  all  the  money  that  I  have  lost 
in  this  town  I  should  be  a  very  rich  man  to-day”; 
Birmingham  would  seem  to  supply  a  parallel  case. 

Other  problems  confronting  the  daring  entrepreneur 
who  essays  to  give  the  provinces  grand  opera  in  the 
vernacular  are  of  a  different  order.  One  is  rather 
curious.  This  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  requi¬ 
site  talent.  We  are  always  hearing  of  the  wealth  of 
unappreciated  genius  going  a-begging,  and  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  by  talent  in  finding  a  market,  but  Mr. 
Manners  declares  that  it  is  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties 
to  get  suitable  singers  for  his  companies.  He  pays 
handsome  salaries,  £20,  £30,  and  £40  a  week,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  case  of  really  big  stars' — he  has 
repeatedly  offered  Mine.  Melba.,  for  instance,  half  as 
much  again  as  she  gets  at  Covent  Garden  if  she>  will 
sing  for  him — but  even  so  he  cannot  get  artists  of  the 
sorb  he  wants.  Such  as  might  suit  prefer  as  -often  as 
not  to  hang  around:  Covent  Garden  on  the  remote  chance 
of  getting  an  occasional  small  part  when  they  might 
be  making  handsome  and  permanent  incomes  as  prin¬ 


cipals  under  the  Moody  Manners  banner.  Such  are  the 
inscrutable  workings  of  the  artistic  temperament. 


Hearty  congratulations,  none  the  less  sincere  because 
a  trifle  belated,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilhelm  Ganz  on  the 
recent  celebration  of  their  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Ganz 
has  been  an  institution  in  the  London  musical  world 
for  half  a  century  and  more,  and  no  one  who  knows  the 
extent  of  his  acquaintance  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  one  and  all  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
his  post-bag  has  been  a  heavy  one  just  lately.  Is  there 
any  one  that  Mr.  Ganz  does  not  know,  or  has  not  known  ? 
When  is  he  going  to  write  his  reminiscences?  They 
would  certainly  make  good  reading. 

Some  one  has  been  asking,  “  Why  so  little  Richard 
Strauss  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  Promenade  Concerts  ?  ”  and 
many  will  be  disposed  to  echo  the  inquiry.  Certainly 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  get  so  little  Strauss  in 
London  nowadays.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  very 
different.  Then  his  works  were  constantly  heard,  and 
even  a  Strauss  Festival  was  tried.  Whether  his  works 
do  not  draw  sufficiently  cr  whether  it  is  a  question  of 
fees  the  result  is  equally  regrettable,  for  there  is 
certainly  little  other  music  being  produced  to-day  of 
equal  interest  to  that  of  Strauss. 

Otherwise  there  is  not  much  to  criticise  in  the  scheme 
of  this  year’s  Promenades.  Some  have  objected  to  such 
a  large  number  of  novelties  being  included,  hut  it  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Promenades,  with  their 
long  series  of  performances,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  in. 
so  many  new  works  in  the  course  of  the  season.  In  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  Proms,  are  not  as 
ordinary  concerts.  There  is  a  cut-and-come-again 
quality  about  them  which  differentiates  them  from  all 
others. 

As  regards  other  features,  many  will  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  Elgar  is  so  well  represented,  including 
three  performances  of  his  symphony  and  most  of  his 
other  orchestral  works — a  goodly  list  in  all.  Why 
Sibelius’s  “  Finlandia  ”  should  have  been  set  down  for 
no  fewer  than  four  performances  I  do  net  quite  know ; 
at  this  rate,  the  work  threatens  to  become  as  big  a 
nuisance  as  the  “1812  ”  Overture.  Brahms  does  not  get 
much  of  a  show  this  time,  hut  then  these  programmes 
are  designed  for  popular  audiences,  and  Brahms  is  not 
for  such.  One  might  have  looked,  however,  to  find  a 
little  more  of  Schubert,  and  also  of  Schumann.  But, 
then,  even  a,t  the  Promenades  they  cannot  do  every¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  Wood  still  sets  his  face  against  detached  move¬ 
ments,  but  why  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  thinks 
nothing  of  doing  extracts  from  Wagner — which  of  the 
two  is  certainly  the  graver  breach  of  artistic  propriety. 
Why  not,  therefore,  apply  the  same  principle  to  other 
composers  when  the  gain  would  be  so  great?  The 
notion  that  one  must  invariably  do  every  work  in  its 
entirety,  even  if  it  lasts  over  'an  hour,  or  not  at  all,  is 
surely  ridiculous.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of  fine 
works  never  heard,  as  matters  stand,  from  which  single 
movements  might  be  extracted  without  the  smallest 
violation  of  good  taste.  Certainly  the  average 
Promenader  would  raise  no  objection,  for  the  idea  that 
these  popular  audiences  revel  in  long  works — -lasting, 
perhaps,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  profound  mistake.  There  need  be  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  on  the  subject.  Let  complete  symphonies  and 
concertos  be  done  on  occasion  by  all  means,  but  give 
single  movements  as  well. 

From  a  contemporary’s  account  of  Caruso’s  recent 
reapuearance  at  Ostend  :  — 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  forty-three  watches,  twenty-seven 
pocket-books,  and  several  diamond  necklaces,  one  of  them  being 
worth  £2, C0Q,  were  stolen  by  astute  pickpockets.  Signor  Caruso 
has  seldom  met  with  such  overpowering  success. 

After  this  who  shall  say  that  Caruso  has  gone  off? 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  sapper — or  the  American 
journalist.  Witness  the.  following  from  the  Musical 
Courier  of  Nett  York:  — 

A  July  visitor  to  the  De  Reezke  home  in  Paiis  reports  that 
when  he  saw  Jean,  he  felt  tempted  to  ask:  Who’s  that  with 
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you?  ”  The  once  adored  tenor  is  said  to  have  grown  a  paunch  of 
.Falstaffian  proportions. 

Another  jest  from  the  same  source  is  equally  disrespect¬ 
ful.  “  Herr  Professor,”  said  a  pianist  to  Leschetizky, 
shortly  after  the  latter’s  latest  marriage,  “  invite  me  to 
one  of  your  weddings  sometime,  won’t  you?” 


THE  THEATRES. 

- K-* - 

THE  DRAMA  IN  WALES. 

THERE  being  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  novel¬ 
ties  in  town  at  the  moment  except  the  all-important 
question  of  the  Censorship,  and  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw’s  famous  pamphlet  should  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  proceedings  as  evidence,  I  have 
come  to  Wales  with  a  wild  idea  of  studying  the  drama 
here.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  a  few  days’  touring, 
that  there  is  no  passion  for  drama  in  the  Principality. 
A  sweltering  sun  does  not  make  you  pant  for  theatres, 
and  wherever  I  have  been  I  have  seen  nothing  more 
alluring  in  the  way  of  posters  than  announcements  of 
somebody’s  living  pictures,  with  ten  thousand  miles,  or 
feet,  or  yards  of  films.  At  the  moment  I  am  watching 
the  trout  rise  on  the  beautiful  artificial  lakes  constructed 
by  the  Birmingham  Corporation  at  Rhayader.  It  being 
Sunday,  I  cannot  fish,  but  I  can  admire  the  enterprise 
which  made  these  very  beautiful  artificial  pools  in  the 
Rhayader  Valley  in  order  that  Birmingham  might  have 
Welsh  water  to  drink,  and  contrived  to  do  so  without 
seriously  injuring  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place. 

In  the  beauty  spots  of  Wales  one  forms  a  new  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  drama.  When  you  are  in  London  it  looms 
large.  You  are  vastly  concerned  as  to  whether  Sir 
A.  W.  Pinero’s  new  comedy  at  the  St.  James’s,  which 
I  shall  see  when  I  come  back,  will  be  up  to  the  standard 
of  his  new  dignity;  and  one  speculates  as  to  why  Mr. 
George  Alexander  is  not  playing  in  it.  Somewhere, 
too,  I  believe,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  is  busily 
rehearsing  Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan’s  adaptation  of 
Brieux’  “  La  Foi,”.  and  wrestling  with  hot  and  fractious 
artists;  while  at  the  Vaudeville,  I  believe,  Mr.  Anstey 
is  rehearsing  his  new  play,  The  Brass  Bottle.”  I  am 
sorry  for  them  all ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can 
say.  In  the  cool  shade  by  a  waterfall,  the  drama  seems 
infinitely  unimportant,  and  when  I  asked  a  gentleman 
I  met  what  he  thought  of  the  Censorship,  he  said  some¬ 
thing  which  sounded,  “  Bwych  cwm  apredfword  Bwm 
ap  Pshaw,”  and  I  quite  agreed  with  him. 

It  is  good  for  one  to  come  into  the  country  some¬ 
times.  You  get  a  glimpse  of  things  in  their  proper 
proportion.  I  see  the  drama  from  here  as  though 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  and  it  looks 
quite  a  nice  little  remote  unimportant  thing.  In  town 
one  sees  it  through  a  magnifying  glass  as  something 
midway  in-  importance  between  aeroplanes  and  the 
Budget.  I  have  become  quite  a  convert  to  land  taxes, 
though.  The  people  who  own  all  the  beautiful  country 
which  I  have  passed  through  should  certainly  be  taxed 
for  their  good  fortune,  but  this  is  as  far  as  I  feel 
capable  of  thinking  about  serious  subjects,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  Welsh  are  not  a 
strongly  dogmatic  people.  So  far  as  I  know  they  have 
never  produced  a  Shaw,  like  Ireland,  or  a  Barrie,  like 
Scotland.  'They  tolerate  touring  companies,  and  for 
the  rest  solace  themselves  with  music  (in  the  form  of 
Eisteddfods)  and  pageants.  They  are  undoubtedly  fond 
of  music,  because  in  every  little  village  where  we  halt 
you  may  hear  the  pungent  notes  of  a  harmonium,  and 
two  different  companies  of  itinerant  musicians  came 
and  played— and  played  very  well — outside  the  little 
bar  where,  last  night,  we  tried  to  allay  a  motor  thirst. 
In  another  week  or  so  the  autumn  theatrical  season 
will  be  in  full  blast,  and  the  papers  will  be  full  of 
columns  recording  successes  or  failures,  but  for  the 
moment  I  can  only  be  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  our  tyres  will  hold  out  until  the  season  com¬ 
mences,  and  with  woods  and  mountains,  waterfalls  and 
valleys. 


TO  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM 
HEU  DAUGHTER. 

Aster-road,  Clapham, 

August  4,  1909. 

Y  DEAR  MOTHER, — I  am  seeing  life,  not  the 
surrounded.  bread-amd-buttered,  stained-glass- 
windowed,  powder-puffed  apology  which  we  live  in 
the  West,  where  nothing  really  matters  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  only  mean  the  loss  of  one  spoke  out  of  a  wheel 
of  social  gaieties,  but  I’m  learning  of  the  life  where 
every  one  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  financial 
responsibility,  and  the  slightest  shock  may  send  them 
bumping  down  the  slope  with  no  chance  of  recall. 

Do  you  remember  the  two  girls  in  my  sleeping 
barrack  that  I  said  were  hall-marked?  Well,  I  have 
been  getting  to  know  them  better ;  but  still,  till  quite 
lately,  keeping  up  the  diaphanous  phantasm  that  I’m 
a  bona-fide  worker  and  quite  as  hard  up  as  they.  The 
other  day  the  younger  of  them,  Ella,  fell  ill,  and  could 
not  go  to  work  for  a  week.  I  saw  the  doctor,  and  he 
said  a  week-end  at  Brighton  would  be  the  best  thing 
-  for  her.  I  went  up  to  talk  it  over  with  Ella  and 
her  sister.  They  confessed  quite  frankly  they  could  not 
afford  it.  I  don’t  know  what  Carlyle  meant  by  the 
“  Bapliometic  baptism  of  fire,”  but  I  think  it  ought 
to  mean  the  catherine-wheel  crucifixion  of  life  that 
can  keep  two  girls  like-  that  spinning  on  a  pin  in  the 
flames  of  poverty  for  years  with  no  chance  of  getting 
away  from  the  wooden  background  on  which  they  are 
stuck.  All  the  holiday  they  get  is  ten  days  at  a  third- 
rate  boarding-house  at  Margate.  And  now  came  the 
question  of  health — meal  health — and  the  visit  to 
Brighton  Was  impossible  just  for  want  of  a  sovereign 
or  two. 

I  hate  anything  mawkish  and  I  loathe  sentimentality 
as  I  dislike  dirt — but  I  felt  as  if  1  was  seeing  some¬ 
thing  red — the  theatre  sometimes  makes  me  choke,  and 
when  I  sat  and  gossiped  with  those  plucky  lonely  girls 
— well — I  had  to  go  down  to  my  own  room  for  some¬ 
thing  I  did  not  want.  I  felt  I  could  not  go  on  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  poor  any  longer  as  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned.  So  I  just  went  straight  back  and  said: 

“  Look  here — this  is  all  tommy  rot — -you’re  both 
coming  down  to  Brighton  next  week-end  with  me.” 

They  .looked  up  and  laughed  at  what  they  thought 
was  ray  little  joke  to  try  to  cheer  them  up. 

“  Pullman  and  a  first-class  hotel,  I  suppose,”  said 
Ella,  “  and  a  drive  on  Sunday,  and  stalls  in  the 
theatre?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  all  that.” 

The  tone  in  my  voice  suddenly  struck  them,  and 
there  was  a  catch  in  Marian’s  voice — Marian  is  the 
elder  sister — as  she  said : 

“  Don’t  chaff  about  it,  Maude,  it  hurts  too  much. 
I’m  sorry.” 

“  I  am  not  chaffing — I  never  felt  less  like  it  in  my 
life,”  I  said,  “  it’s  quite  true.  Please  don’t  ask  me  any 
questions.  Only  you  are  both  coming  with  me  to  Brigh¬ 
ton  for  the  week-end  and  we’re  going  to  enjoy  life.” 

I  think  that’s  the  first  purple  moment  in  my  existence 
when  I  ever  realised  what  money  means.  It’s  my  old 
simile  of  the  submarine,  to  change  the  metaphor. 
People  up  in  the  world  don’t  realise-  what  lack  of 
air  is.  They  complain  of  a  room  being  stuffy,  and 
think  it’s  an  excuse  for  a  hypochondriacal  infliction 
on  all  their  friends.  Down  in  a  submarine  you  grasp 
the  primaeval  fact  that  lack  of  air  means  death. 

I  had  another  chat  with  the  doctor,  and  told  him 
I  was  a  fraud  and  asked  him  to  advise  the  best  thing 
for  Ella  and  to  disregard  the  “  incidence  of  taxation.” 
He  said  fresh  air,  fresh  air,  fresh  air.  So  we  left 
the  house  in  a  four-wheeler,  for  I  could  not  have 
the  “  appanages  of  wealth  ”  near  the  house,  lest  all 
should  know  me  for  a  soulless  butterfly  instead  of  a 
homespun  worker,  and  I  arranged  for  the  motor  to 
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meet  us  near  by — I  had  had  to  take  father  into  my 
confidence- — and  then  we  transhipped  into  the  car,  and 
away  we  went.  Ella  was  a  bit  too  fagged  out  to  do 
anything  but  “  receive  all  things,  asking  no  questions,” 
and  dear  old  Marian — she’s  not  old  really,  I  only  use 
it  as  a  term  of  endearment' — she*  was  so  thankful  that 
Ella  was  getting  a  chance  that  she  just  looked  at  things, 
but  did  not  say  much. 

I  took  them  to  father’s  hotel.  We  had  a  nice'  sitting- 
room,  and  father  asked  two  men  in  to  dinner.  Do  you 
realise  what  I  told  you  the  other  day — that’s  the  first 
dinner  those  two  girls  had  been  to  for  years'?  They 
had  not  even  evening  frocks.  I  had  foreseen  that,  and. 
when  they  got  to  their  rooms  at  the  hotel  they  found 
a  gown  waiting  for  each  of  them  with  just  a  tiny  note 
from  me  saying  that  I  had  sent  it  in  gratitude  for  all 
the  kindness  they  had  shown  me  while  I  was  a  stray 
atom  in  Town.  They  were  pretty  frocks,  I’d  seen  to 
that,  and  when  they  came  down  it  was  a  revelation. 
They  were  no  longer  plucky  drones  fighting  a  dra.b 
battle  in  dull  clothes,  but  they  were  two  well-bred  self- 
possessed  girls  conscious  that  they  were  irreproachably 
turned  out  and  quite  at  home  with  their  surroundings. 

I  talked  to  father  at  dinner  and  turned  the  two  men 
on  to  talk  to  my  guests.  They  were  a  trifle  shy  at 
first  from  their  want  of  practice.  But  gradually  the 
thaw  came,  and  by  the  end-of  dinner  they  were  utterly 
at  their  ease,  and  chatting  away  as  if  they  had  never 
done  any  work  in  their  lives.  After  dinner  we  went 
to  the  theatre.  Oh!  if  some  of  my  blase  friends 
who  are  almost  too  bored  to  do  anything  but  flirt  could 
have  seen  their  enjoyment.  It  was  not  the  open- 
mouthed  admiration  at  the  unknown ;  it  was  the  inner 
consciousness  of  being-  where  they  should  be  as  they 
should  he.  They  knew  they  fitted  their  environment, 
and  that  all  the  surroundings  they  had  left,  though 
only  for  a  week-end,  was  the  wrong  setting  for  their 
jewelled  right  of  life.  On  Sunday  we  motored  far 
away,  and  the  fresh  air  began  to  bring  hack  more  life 
to  Ella’s  cheeks — and  the  old  wan  look  began  to  dis¬ 
appear.  No,  don’t  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  become  a 
preacher — that’s  not  woman’s  game — I  don’t  want  to 
sound  a  prig-,  either;  but,  great  Scott,  it  was  worth  it — 
endlessly  worth  it ! 

By  the  way,  Smith,  fils,  has  asked  me  to  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  dinner.  I’m  going. — Your  loving  daughter, 

MAUDE. 
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MACING :  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

T  was  announced  in  Truth  some  time  ago  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  had  decided  to  race  some  of 
his  yearlings  of  this  season,  and  that  they  would  be 
trained  at  Beckhampton.  The  Duke  has  engaged  a 
colt  in  the  Derby  of  1911,  and  he  has  two  entries  for 
the  Oaks,  and  his  name  figures  in  the.  subscription  lists 
of  several  other  stakes  which  have  lately  closed.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  large  party  from  Chatsworth  has 
been  much  felt  at  the  Derby  November  Meeting  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  social  prospects  of  the  next 
race  week  had  appeared  to  be  very  gloomy,  as  Lord 
Burton  was  a  most  generous  supporter  of  the  fixture, 
and  entertained  extensively  for  this  meeting,  but,  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  party  from  Mangemore  owing 
to  his  much-lamented  death.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  propose  to  be  in 
residence  at  Chatsworth  in  November,  and  that  they  will 
bring-  a  large  party  to  Derby  on  each  day  of  the  races. 

The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  raced  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  he  usually  had  a  considerable  stud- in  train¬ 
ing.  The  seventh  Duke  (1808-91)  cared  nothing  for 
the  Turf,  and  the  sixth  Duke  (1790-1858)  contented 
himself  with  entertaining  largely  at  Chatsworth  for 
Derby  races,  and  in  early  life  he  frequently  took  a  house 
at  Doncaster  for  the  St.  Leger  week.  Lord  George 
Cavendish  (younger  brother  of  the  fifth  Duke)  raced  on 
a  great  scale  for  half  a  century  from  shortly  after  he 
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came  of  age  in  1775.  He'  was  created  Earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton  in  1831,  and  died  a  few  years  later.  He  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  won  many  important  events,  including  the  Two 
Thousand,  the  One  Thousand,  and  the  Ascot  Cup  (twice)/ 
He  betted  heavily  for  many  years,  but  he-  preserved  an 
unimpeachable  reputation,  in  an  age  of  acute  suspicion 
and  foul  knavery.  Lord  George  was  more-  actively 
concerned  in  Turf  affairs  than  any  other  member  of  his 
family  has  been.  He  had  inherited  a  very  large 
fortune  from  an  uncle,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  for  over  sixty  years.  His  elder  brother, 
the  fifth  Duke,  who  died  in  1811,  belonged  to  the 
Jockey  Club  for  some  forty  years,  but  he  was  seldom 
seen  at  Newmarket,  and  he  took  very  little  intere.so  in 
racing.  He  was  the  husband  of  Duchess  Georgiana, 
who  herself  owned  racehorses  for  a  few  years.  The 
fourth  Duke,  who  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in 
1764,  was  a  prominent  “jockey,”  and  raced  as  Lord 
Cavendish,  as  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  as  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  He  adopted  the  “  straw  ”  colours,  and 
for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Horse.  The  third  Duke  was  also  .on  the  Turf,  winning 
the  first  Newmarket  Challenge  Whip  with  Dimple. 
The  first  Duke  was  a  constant  habitue  of  Newmarket 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor.  Flying 
Childers  belonged  to  one  of  the  early  Dukes  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  a  portrait  of  this  horse  is  to  be  seen  at  Chats¬ 
worth.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Cavendish  family  (a 
Duke  of  Newcastle),  who  was  much  connected  with 
horses  and  horsemanship  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  whom  he  taught  to  ride,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  a  then  celebrated  treatise>-— 1 “  Methcde  et  In¬ 
vention  Nouvelle  de  Dresser  les  Chevaux.” 

Minoru  is  reported  from  Newmarket  to  be  looking 
very  well  indeed,  and  it  is  generally  thought  there  that 
the  King’s  colt  has  made  a  considerable  improvement 
during  the  summer.  Louviers  is  in  strong  work,  and 
he  also  appears  to  have  come  on  considerably.  Mr. 
Raphael's  colt  requires  a  more  severe  course  of  train¬ 
ing  than  Minoru  to  bring  him  into  proper  condition. 
I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  Louviers  will 
d-efeat  Minoru  at  Doncaster,  as  the  King’s  colt  was 
certainly  tiring  at  Epsom,  and  in  the  last  hundred 
yards  of  the  race  for  the  Derby  Louviers  was  catching 
him  at  every  stride.  The  Epsom  course  was  not  a 
good  one  for  Louviers,  whereas  the  galloping  track  at 
Doncaster  will  suit  him  admirably.  This  colt’s  wretched 
performance  at  Sandown  Park  during  the  week  after 
Ascot  need  not  be  noticed,  for  he  was  then  cut  of  form. 
Louviers  is  believed  to  be  a  good  stayer,  whereas 
Minoru  will  probably  ’be  found  to  lack  stamina.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  many  a  horse  has  failed  in  the  St. 
Leger  which  had  won  over  the  Derby  course.  The 
mile  and  three-quarters  at  Doncaster  means  bard 
galloping  from  start  to  finish,  whereas  the  “give  and 
take  ”  at  Epsom  just  .suits  a  non-stayer.  Louviers  is 
as  lazy  a  horse  as  wa.s  his  sire,  Isinglass,  and  he  needs 
a  powerful  and  resolute  jockey  on  his  back.  Bayarclo 
is.  doing  well,  and  there  is  no  three-year-old  in  train¬ 
ing  with  more  scope  for  improvement.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Bayardo  was  started  for  the  Two  Thousand,  as 
he  would  probably  have  been  in  better  condition  at 
Epsom  if  his  Derby  preparation  bad  not  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  useless  journey  to  Newmarket. 

Bomba  is  a  certain  starter  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  he 
may  at  least  be  trusted  to  stay  the  course,  but  Mr.  de 
Rothschild's  colt  will  be  outclassed,  although  he  did 
manage  to  win  the  Ascot  Cup.  Yalens  is  deficient  in 
stamina,  and  William  the  Fourth  is  exceedingly 
moderate.  Bachelor’s  Double  is  quite  likely  to  run 
prominently,  but  it  does  not  need  a  flyer  to  win  the 
races  which  this  colt  has  carried  off.  Princesse  de 
Galles  will  be  reserved  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes.  I  see 
it  is  stated  that  Matthew  Dawson  “  always  declared 
that  it  needed  no  more  stamina  to  win  a  Derby  than  it 
did  to  win  A.F.  at  Newmarket.”  Admiral  Rous  went 
further,  for  he  considered  that  the  R.M.  was  as  severe  a 
test  of  stamina  as  the  Derby  course,  and  if  a  horse  won 
over  that  track  at  Newmarket  he  might  be  trusted  to 
stay  at  Epsom.  In  the  old  days,  when  trials  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  severely  practical  lines,  a  Derby  horse  was 
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often  galloped  over  the  A.F.,  but  the  late  Lord 
Falmouth  preferred  to  try  three-year-olds  on  the  July 
Course,  over  the  B.M.  or  S.S.C. 

It  was  hoped  some  time  ago  that  Holiday  House 
would  be  able  to  fulfil  some  of  his  engagements  at 
Redcar  or  Stockton,  but  Lord  Londonderry’s  colt  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  begin  work,  and  he  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  seen  on  a  racecourse  before  the  “  back¬ 
end  7  season.  He  will  be  a.  difficult  horse  to  place  if  he 
gets  through  a  preparation. 

Bayardo  and  William  the  Fourth  are  both  engaged 
in  the  three-year-old  stake  at  Derby  on  September  1, 
but  neither  colt  is  likely  to  run.  If  the  pair  dia  start 
they  would  meet  at  3  lb.,  and  the  illusions  of  the 
infatuated  admirers  of  William  the  Fourth  would  be 
decisively  dispelled. 

Diamond  Stud,  who  has  so  far  proved  a  doleful 
disappointment  as  a  three-year-old,  is  reported  to  be 
going  well  at  Newmarket,  and  it-  is  quite  likely  that 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  colt  will  win  a  good  handicap  during 
the  autumn.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  stay  one  inch 
beyond  six  furlongs.  The  colt  can  have  no  chance  for 
any  of  his  weight-for-age  engagements,  which  include 
the  St.  Leger,  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  and  the  £2,000 
race  at  the  Sandown  Park  Autumn  Meeting. 

Bayardo-  has  several  engagements  after  the  St.  Leger, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  is  ail  right  he  will  be 
started  for  the  Champion  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket 
Second  October  Meeting,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  races  of  the  season  if  the  Man  ton  colt  meets 
White  Eagle,  Your  Majesty,  Cocksure  II.,  Ballot, 
Llangwm,  and  Sir  Martin.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  Bayardo  and  Sir  Martin  will  both  start  for  this 
race. 

Lord  Gadogan  has  a  nice  colt  in  Dunraven,  by 
Desmond  out  of  Galette,  and  he  certainly  ought  to 
win  a  good  race  during  the  autumn  He  is  at  present 
■  backward,  but  he  ought  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
to  run  at  one  of  the  autumn  meetings.  He  has  a 
nice  engagement  on  September  18  in  the  Michaelmas 
Plate  of  £500  at  Manchester.  A  very  high  opinion 
must  have  been  formed:  of  Dunraven  when  he  was  a 
yearling,  as  he  was  entered  for  fifty-six  races. 

Sun-Angel  is  the  most  highly  tried  of  all  Mr.  J.  B. 
Joel’s  two-year-olds,  and  -she  was  heavily  backed  for 
the  Great  Lancashire  Produce  Stakes  at  Liverpool. 
Directly  afterwards  the  filly  became  seriously  ill,  and 
she  was  doubtless  considerably  amiss  when  she  ran  so 
badly  at  Aintree,  her  defeat  being  a  tragical  dis¬ 
appointment  ito  plungers  all  over  the  country.  If 
Sun-Angel  recovers  all  right,  and  is  none  the  worse 
for  her  illness,  she  will  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
winning  the  £3,000  stake  at  Kempton  Park  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  as  -she  has  a  10  lb.  breeding  allowance  in  that 
race,  and  she  would  have  20  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights 
with  Lemberg  and  Admiral  Hawke,  and  17  lb.  with 
Neil  Gow. 


The  King  is  a  most  generous  supporter  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  at  Newmarket,-  and  his  Majesty  is  the 
largest  subscriber  to  both  the  July  Stakes  and  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  for  next  year,  having  four  entries 
in  each  race.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  engaged 
two  of  his  yearlings  in  the  July  Stakes.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  that  there  should  be  forty-seven  entries  for  a  race 
of  £50  each,  £30  forfeit,  with  no  added  money,  and 
the  Chesterfield  Stakes  (£30  each,  £20  forfeit)  has 
obtained  forty-four  subscriptions.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  old-fashioned  race,  the  Boscawen  Post 
Stakes  of  £100  each,  so  well  patronised  for  1911,  there 
being  ten  subscribers,  headed  by  his  Majesty.  The 
three-year-old  events  at  Newmarket  have  done  remark¬ 
ably  well  considering  their  curiously  unattractive 
pecuniary  conditions.  There  are  fifty-nine  entries  for 
the  Hastings  Plate  in  1911,  and  fifty-three  for  the 
Zetland  Plate. 


in  each.  The  conditions  of  both  events  are  altogether 
preposterous.  In  each  there  is  a  sweepstake  of  £100 
each,  half  forfeit,  with  £300  added.  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  the  sweepstakes  is  ridiculously  -out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  added  money,  but  £400  is  actually 
deducted  from  the  race  for  second  and  third  horses. 
The  winner  of  each  race  is  not  only  deprived  of  all 
the  added  money,  but  it  does  not  even  get  the  whole 
of  the  sweepstakes. 

There  are  seventy-seven  entries  for  next  year’s  Rich¬ 
mond  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  the  King  heading  the  list 
with  six,  and  his  Majesty  is  again  the  largest  sub¬ 
scriber.  There  are  fifty-five  entries  for  the  Sussex 
Stakes  (1911),  the  largest  subscriber  being  the  Duke 
of  Portland  with  four. 

The  Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate  at  Derby  is  the 
earliest  of  the  Autumn  Handicaps,  and  it  is  strange 
and  significant  that  there  should  be  only  thirty-four 
entries  for  a  stake  of  £1,000  with  a  minor  forfeit  of 
only  £3,  and  especially  as  the  course  is  the  popular 
distance  of  one  mile.  The  best  of  the  older  horses 
are  Duke  of  Sparta,  Maud  Mackintosh,  Sir  Archibald, 
Hayden,  Norman  III.,  St.  Mi-chan,  Hanover  Square, 
and  Kaffir  Chief,  while  the  three-year-olds  include 
Mediant,  The  Whirlpool,  Perseus  III,  and  Battleaxe. 
The  Devonshire  Nursery  of  £500  will  be  the  first  race 
of  that  class,  and  forty-eight  two-year-olds  have  been 
entered,  the  best  known  of  which  are  Galatine,  Sun  drop, 
Malpas,  Demosthenes,  Catrail,  and  Louvigny. 

The  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  of  £1,300  at  Don¬ 
caster  has  proved  a  dreadful  failure,  only  twenty-two 
horses  having  been  engaged.  The  Portland  Plate  of  £800 
has  also  done  badly,  there  being  only  forty-one  entries. 
At  one  time  the  Portland  Plate  was  an  autumn  Stewards’ 
Gup,  and  a  very  heavy  betting  race,  but  this  handicap 
has  lost  all  its  old  importance. 

I  hear  that  Charles  O’Malley  is  not  to  be  reserved 
for  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  but  that  he  will 
be  started  for  the  £1,250  race  at  Derby  on  the  31st-. 
None  of  the  cracks  are  engaged  in  this  race,  and 
Charles  O’Malley  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in  winning 
it,  as  his  9  lb.  penalty  is  reduced  to  6  lb.  by  a,  breeding 
allowance.  Charles  O’Malley’s  only  opportunity  of 
meeting  Lemberg.  Admiral  Hawke,  and  Neil  Gow,  will 
be  at  Doncaster,  as  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  Middle 
Park  Plate  or  the  Dewhurst  Plate. 

Charles  O’Malley  could  not  have  lost  the  two-year- 
old  race  at  Kempton  Park  if  he  had  started,  but  it 
was  wisely  dec-ided  to  reserve  him  for  more  important 
engagements.  Major  Loder's  The  Cox,  who  was 
strongly  tipped  from  Newmarket,  was  made  a  great 
favourite  and  won  easily.  The  form  of  the  race  was 
exceedingly  moderate,  as  in  the  Richmond  Stakes  at 
Goodwood  Charles  O’Malley  gave  12  lb.  to  The  Cox, 
and  cantered  away  from  him.  Writing  a  fortnight  ago, 
I  predicted  that  the  Devonshire  Plate  would  be  won  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Joel’s  candidate — The  Story  or  Sunflower  II. 
Backers  must  have  become  silly  with  the  heat  when 
they  backed  Prester  Jack  freely  for  this  race,  as  it 
seemed  inconceivable  that  this  moderate  colt  could  give 
a  stone  to  'The  Story,  especially  as  the  course  was  quite 
as  far  as  he  cares  to  go.  The  Story  won  with  the  most 
extreme  ease,  and  5  to  2  was  a  wonderful  price  to  get 
about  him  under  the  circumstances.  He  is  the  first  of 
the  stock  of  Sundridge  that  has  won  over  a  mile,  and  he 
ought  to  make  a  very  useful  four-year-old. 

The  great  event  of  the  first  day  at  Redcar  was  the 
utterly  unexpected  defeat  of  Foxhunt  in  the  Two-year- 
old  Stakes.  'On  paper,  Lord  Londonderry’s  colt  was 
a  really  good  thing  after  his  creditable  running  with 
Charles  O’Malley  at  Gosforth  Park.  Odds  were  freely 
betted  on  the  colt,  but  he  swerved  badly  soon  after 
the  start,  and  never  looked  like  winning.  Next  day 
Lord  Londonderry  won  the  Wilton  Plate  with  Perush, 
who  is  considerably  inferior  to  Foxhunt  at  home,  and 
no  doubt  the  colt  will  soon  show  that  his  ignominious 
exhibition  at  Redcar  was  all  wrong. 

There  was  a  very  -exciting  finish  between  Phaleron 
and  Whirlpool  for  the  three-year-old  race  on  Thursday, 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  colt  winning  by  a  head,  with 


The  Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot  (1911)  has  obtained 
fifty-eight  entries,  and  there-  are  forty  for  the  St.  James’ 
Palace  Stakes.  The  King  is  the  largest  subscriber  to 
both  races,  his  Majesty  having  four  yearlings  engaged 
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5  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights.  This  Avas  an  excellent 
performance,  as  Phaleron  has  done  a  lot  of  work  this 
season,  and  at  Redcar  he  made  his  eighth  appearance 
since  his  debut  at  the  NeAVmarket  Craven  Meeting.  He 
is  not  nearly  so  good-looking  a  horse  as  The  Whirl¬ 
pool,  but  he  is  very  much  more  useful. 

There  Avill  be  some  interesting  racing  at  York  next 
Aveek,  this  being  tlie  most  important  meeting  between 
Goodwood  and  Doncaster,  but  the  Ebor  Handicap  iioav 
excites  no  general  interest,  and  the  three-year-olcl 
events  have  entirely  lost  their  old  prestige. 

There  are  fifty-seven  acceptances  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Plate  of  £1,000.  Last  year  this  race  was  won 
by  Vivid,  and  in  1907  Lesbia  carried  it  off.  Neil  Gow 
ought  to  be  able  to  win,  although  he  will  be  giving 
15  lb.  to  maidens.  The  course  (five  furlongs)  will  just 
suit  Lord  Rosebery’s  colt. 

There  are  138  entries  for  the  Convivial  Produce 
Stakes,  and  this  race  may  be  left  to  Greenback,  whose 
penalty  is  reduced  by  a  breeding  allowance,  to  7  lb. 
There  are  133  entries  for  the  Gimcrack  Stakes,  which 
is  now  the  most  popular  of  the  York  events  of  this  class. 
Admiral  HaAvke  and  Greenback  (each  9  lb.  extra)  are 
the  best  animals  in  the  list,  but  they  might  not  be  able 
to  give  a  stone  to  Swynford  or  to  Catrail.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Goodwood  running  of  Mr.  de 
Rothschild’s  colt  with  Charles  O’Malley  was  all  wrong. 

Tli ere -are  seventy-five  entries  for  the  Yorkshire  Oaks, 
and  Maid  of  the  Mist  or  Doro  may  be  able  to  Avin. 
Fifty-one  three-year-olds  are  engaged  in  the  Duke  of 
York  stakes,  and  St.  Victrix  or  Great  Peter  should 
win  this  race.  Forty-three  horses  are.  left  in  for  the 
Great  Y  orkshire  Stakes,  the  only  prominent  Leger 
candidate  being  William  the  Fourth,  and  Lord  Michel- 
ham  s  colt  aauII  win  this  race  in  a  trot  if  he  has  the 
shadoAV  of  a  prospect  of  running  prominently  at 
Doncaster. 

There  is  now  no  minor  forfeit  for  the  Great  Ebor 
Handicap,  the  conditions  being  £5  entrance,  with  £20 
extra  for  starters.  The  class  of  the  entry  is  not  very 
high,  and  certain  horses  in  the  list  which  are  favour- 
ably  weighted  Avill  probably  be  reserved  for  some  of 
the  Autumn  Handicaps,  I  shall  anticipate  the  success 
of  Cargill,  who  is  top-weight  with  9st.  Lord  Ho  Avar  cl 
,de  Walden’s  horse  is  greatly  improved,  and  on  his  best- 
form  he  appears  to  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  this 
race.  Cargill  has  run  very  creditably  this  season  on 
several  occasions,  notably  at  Manchester  (where  he  Avon 
the  Cup)  and  at  Newbury. 


RAKING  AMONGST1  “THE  ASHES.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  final  Test  match  gives  occa¬ 
sion  for  some  reflection  as  to  the  standard  of  ability 
not  of  our  players,  but  of  those  avIio  control  the 
destinies  of  English  cricket.  To  say  that  the  public 
is  dissatisfied  is  to  put  matters  mildly.  An  old  jud°e 
one  said  Rat  die  devil  himself  knoweih  what  passeth 
m  tho  mind  of  man,  and  if  he  Avere  working  for 
the  Australians  he  must  have-  -chuckled  at  Vha-t 
was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  Selection  Com- 
m  it  tee.  The  only  view  one  can  take  of  them  and 
their  works  is  the  view  that  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
took  of  Bacon’s  “Novum  Organum  incomprehensible 
Lord  s  taught  them  no  lesson,  or  if  it  did  it  was  quickly 
forgotten.  No  man  will  ever  know  why  a  fast  boAvler 
was  not  chosen  at  the  Oval.  Cotter,  who  had  gone 
off  in  pace,  who  is  not  the  bowler  that  ho  was,  and 
so  on,  as  all  the  pangnostic  critics  tell  us,  took  five 
wickets  ior  less  than  a  hundred  runs.  One  may  be 
foolish,  hut  one  has  an  idea  that  neither  Buckenham 
nor  Brearley  are  much  inferior  to  Cotter.  How 
useful  either  would  have  been  as  a  foil  to  Rhodes  and 
Carr!  But  after  grave  and  lengthy  deliberation, 
Buckenham  Avas  left  out.  The  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
Avho  went  out  to  play  at  the  Oval,  left  him  out.  The 
authorities  had  entrusted  these  geniuses— that  is,  per¬ 
sons  Avith  an  infinite  capacity  for  making  mistakes _ 

with  the  task  of  selecting  an  English  team. 


MacLaren  had  been  entrusted  with  the  captaincy. 
Neither  Avith  the  bat  nor  in  the  field,  neither  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  field,  nor  in  the  management  of  his 
bowling,  did  he-  ever  show  a  glimmer  of  intelligence 
above  that  which  would  characterise  an  ordinary  club 
captain.  He  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  magnificent 
failure.  An  average  public  schoolboy  could  have 
selected  a  better  team  and  managed  it  as  Avell  as  Mac- 
Laren  did.  He  would  not  have-  kept-  Carr  on  for  0ATer 
an  hour  at  a  time  with  his  tiring  delivery.  He  Avould 
have  nursed  him  for  short  spells.  Then  he  avouIcI  not 
have  run  to  the  other  extreme  and  -changed  him  practi¬ 
cally  every  other  over  with  Rhodes  as  he  did  when  Aus¬ 
tralia  went  in  again,  thereby  preventing  either  bowler 
from  getting  a  length.  And  this  was  the  working  of 
the  English  captain  Avho  Avas  played  because  of  his 
abilities  as  a  captain.  He  never  showed  a  glimpse  of 
form  as  a  batsman,  and  his  fielding  in  the  slips  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  By  the  Avay,  fast  bowlers 
haA-e  to  be  backed  up,  I  am  told,  by  fine  fielding  in 
the  slips. 

As  to  the  match  itself,  having  recovered  fro  mi  a  bad 
shock  administered  by  Carr,  and  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  usual  mistakes  made  in  the  field,  the  Austra¬ 
lians  made  a  draw  always  possible.  Then  the  Austra¬ 
lians  cleATeloped  such  a  thirst  and  craving  for  short  rests 
when  the  English  batsmen  Avere  set  that  their  conduct 
A\ms  little  short  of  scandalous.  It  is  not  mincing  matters 
to  say  that  the  popularity  of  the  team  has  been  dis¬ 
counted  enormously  by  the  time-wasting  tactics  in  which 
they  indulge.  Bardsley  made  a  couple  of  centuries,  and 
for  the  rest  the  veterans,  Noble  and  Trumper,  and 
Gregory  Avere  top  scorers.  Ransford’s  boundary  field¬ 
ing  was  superb.  The  ball,  picked  up  and  throAvn  in 
bail -high  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  made  an  ordinary 
three  a  difficult  two.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  find 
Fry  at  his  best.  He  has  had  some  practice  lately,  and 
so  got  into  form.  He  had  very  bad  luck  in  being  run 
out  in  ansAvering  a  call  that  Rhodes  should  not  have 
made.  Hutchings,  Fry,  and  Spooner  were  brilliant  in 
the  field.  There  is  abundance  of  cricket  talent  in 
England.  It  should  have  been  possible  to  select  fifteen 
men  at  the  start  and  play  them  as  a  selected  team. 
They  would  soon  ha\Te  been  welded  together.  There  is 
no  decadence  in  English  cricket.  But  men  Avhose  days 
were  passed  were  given  authority.  They  had  not  the 
sense  to  resign,  and  those  who  entrusted  them  with 
power  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  supersede  them. 

Last  week  Avas  Taunton  cricket  week.  Somerset  was 
playing  Surrey  and  Kent.  Surely  as  good  matches  as 
the  county  could  Avish  to  see.  And  yet  the'  county  Avas 
singularly  unmindful  of  its  players.  LeAvis  had  the 
benefit  in  the  Surrey  match.  Fgav  people  were 
present,  and  he  must  have  done  badly.  But  if  his 
financial  score  was  poor,  he  made  amends  by  saving 
the  match  against  Kent.  He  scored  201  runs  not  out 
after  the  home  team  had  failed  utterly  against  Carr’s 
bowling  in  the  first  innings.  It  was  a  brilliant  re¬ 
covery  Avorthy  of  Somerset’s  best  days.  There  was  no 
pottering  play  in  the  county’s  big  score.  It  was  a 
great  effort  worthy  of  a  great  occasion,  and  yet  the 
attendance  Avas  not  worthy  of  the  time  or  place.  A 
friend  of  mine  Avho  by  chance  was  in  Taunton  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  says  that  hut  for  the  newspaper  he  Avould 
not  have  known  there  was  a  county  match  on.  Three 
other  gentlemen  aaRo  had  to  wait  for  a  train  to  town 
did  not  know  of  the  match  until  he  told  them.  They 
then  put  in  an  hour  or  two  on  the  ground.  The  utter 
lethargy  and  absence  of  advertisement  contrasted  ill 
Avith  the  popular  efforts  that  are  made  at  Canterbury, 
Avhich  is  historical,  or  at  Horsham,  where  the  town  is 
beflagged  and  the  week  is  a-  gala  week.  The  local 
authorities  at  Taunton  must  be  singularly  blind  to 
their  own  interests.  Even  the  brewers  and  mineral- 
Avater  vendors  might  see  that  the  county  matches  afford 
an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  A  bright  day 
in  a  sleepy  country  town  that  wakes  uo  just  for  one 
Aveek  is  a  joy  to  the  ja,ded  holiday-maker.  *  Nothin <r  is 
so  calculated  to  crush  county  cricket  as  callous 
indifference. 

After  lying  low  during  the  captaincy  of  Lord  Dal- 
menv,  the  Surrey  Selection  Committee  is  again  on  the 
warpath.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  plenty  of  Elishas 
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to  take  up  the  mantle  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Stein. 
•1.  N.  Crawford  has  been  dismissed  without  a  character 
because  he  declined  the  responsibility  of  captaining  a 
side  from  which  Davis,  Lees  and  Iiushby  were  excluded. 
He  had  brilliantly  won  by  his  captaining  the  first,  match 
against  the  Australians.  A  more  curt  and  discourteous 
letter  than  that  sent  'by  the  committee  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  There  is  not  a  word  of  thanks  for  what  the 
young  cricketer  has  done.  There  are  hints  of  some 
letters  to  Lord  Alverstone,  which  seem  to  have  raised 
the  ire  of  the  committee.  Crawford  has  been  guilty,  of 
saying  that  a  county  captain,  even  if  he  is  an  acting 
captain,  has  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  team.  If  he  is 
asked  to  captain  a  team  which  excludes  players  to  his 
mind  indispensable,  and  declines  the  job  on  that  ground, 
he  is,  to  put  the  matter  bluntly,  incontinently  fired 
out.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  with  Leveson-Gower  as 
captain  the  Selection  Committee  has  come  into  its  own 
again.  It  has  got  hack  to  power,  and  the  promise  of 
prosperity  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Neither  gentle¬ 
men  nor  players  will  ever  be  at  home  and  work  together 
so  long  as  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  selection 
committee.  The  captain  should  be  boss  of  the  team. 
At  the  University  he  gives  the  Blues.  Any  committee 
is  but  advisory.  These  selection  committees  introduce 
a,  dual  control  that  is  fatal.  The  letter  of  the  Selection 
Committee  to  Crawford  is,  couched  in  terms  that  shows 
an  absence  of  any  gentlemanly  or  sportsmanlike  feeling. 
We,  the  omnipotent  selection  committee,  will  show  the 
impertinent  youngster  his  place.  Their  letter  is  the 
language  of  the  bully. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


MOST  motorists  like  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  on  the  road  and  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
stable.  Those  who  are  wise,  however,  know  that  it  is 
by  no  means  sound  policy  to  neglect  the  duties  of  the 
motor-house,  and  so  what  seems  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  in  often  spent  by  the  conscientious  owner  who 
is  his  own  chauffeur  in  this  way.  ILow,  then,  to  remedy 
this  ?  There  is  a  simple  plan  which  is  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  adopted  than  it  might  be — namely,  to  do  one’s 
tinkering  on  the  road  instead  of  indoors.  Do  all  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  way  of  pumping  up  tyres, 
filling  tanks,  and  so  forth  before  you  leave ;  but,  then, 
start  out  and  finish  the  work  in  ease  and  comfort,  and 
at  your  leisure,  under  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Such 
work  as  filling  grease  caps,  adjusting  brakes,  cleaning- 
out  carburettor,  and  so  forth  can  be  done  just  as  well 
on  the  road  as  in  the  stable,  while  one  will  have  the 
satisfaction  at  the  same  time  of  being  in  the  open  air  all 
the  time.  Any  particularly  long  and  disagreeable  job 
which  one  hesitates  to  tackle  in  the  motor-house  on 
account  of  the  time  occupied  can  often  be  disposed 
pf  under  these  conditions — assuming  always,  of  course, 
that  one  has  a  sufficiently  accommodating  fellow  pas¬ 


senger,  who  does  not  object  to  gathering  flowers, 
sketching,  photographing,  or  sitting  quietly  in  the 
car  with  a  book  meanwhile. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  truth  only  imperfectly 
grasped  by  many  motorists  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity,  just  because  one  has  a  car,  to  be  invariably 
rushing  along  upon  it  and  covering  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  Even  without  the  need  of  stopping  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  adjustments  and  the  like,  it  is 
often  pleasant  to  pull  up  for  a  time  in  a  suitable  spot 
and  have  a  quiet  read,  or  even  a  gentle  siesta.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  too,  if  economy  be  an  object,  it  is  furthered 
in  this  way  by  the  saving  of  petrol,  tyres,  and  general 
wrear  and  tear.  As  time  runs  on  the  wise  owner  gets 
to  use  his  car  less  and  less,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose 
of  aimlessly  scurrying  about  the  land  without  any 
ulterior  object,  and  more  and  more  for  getting  hirn 
simply  from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  then  to  bring 
him  back  again.  Yet  how  comparatively  few  seem,  to 
realise  the  force  of  this  at  present!  Nearly  all  motorists 
are  apt  to  go  at  once  too  far  and  too  fast. — wearing  out 
their  cars  unnecessarily  quickly,  spending  much  more 
money  on  petrol  and  oil  than  they  need,  and  what  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  using  up  the  available  scenery 
in  an  equally  improvident  manner. 

This  last  is  another  reason,  therefore,  for  a  rest 
by  the  wayside,  or  in  some  attractive  town  where 
there  is  something  of  interest  to  see.  There  is 
a  further  point,  too.  After  continuous  running  for  a 
prolonged  period  through  even  the  most  beautiful 
country  the  senses  grow  wearied  and  lose  their  capacity 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  Eew  motorists  probably  have 
not  experienced  this  before  now.  The  scenery  may  he 
delightful,  but  after  a  time  one  ceases  to  take  it  in.  The 
limit  of  absorption  has  been  reached,  and  the  senses 
refuse  to  respond  any  longer.  What  a  difference  there 
is,  for  instance,  between  one’s  impressions  in  starting 
out  and  the  same  when  returning  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day’s  run.  In  the  former  case  all  is  enthusiasm  and 
delight,  in  the  latter  weariness,  satiety,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently,  I  am  afraid,  downright  boredom.  This 
tendency,  however,  can  be  held  in  check  by  not  doing 
too  much  at  a  time,  by  calling  a  halt  now  and  again, 
and  by  affording  the  perceptive  faculties  time  and 
opportunity  for  recuperation. 

****** 

Some  recent  remarks  in  these  note®  as  to  the  practice 
of  faking  speedometers  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  police  were  illustrated  shortly  afterwards  by  a  case 
in  the  Courts,  as  the  result  of  which  a  professional 
driver  was  fined  £25  and  costs,  making  a  total  of  £30 
odd,  for  committing  the  offence  in  question.  The 
penalty  was  a  heavy  one,  but  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  motorists'  at  large  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  too  severe.  Hitherto,  magistrates  have  displayed 
the  most  praiseworthy  readiness  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  speedometers',  and  motorists  have  benefited  greatly 
thereby ;  but.,  obviously,  they  will  hardly  continue  to  do 
this  if  the  practice  of  tampering  with  them  becomes 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  1909  Sunbeam  successes  achieved  in  open  competition 


Irish  Reliability  Trial. 

SUNBEAM  -  -  -  NON-STOP 


Kettleby  Hill  Climb. 

SUNBEAM  -  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 

SUNBEAM  -  -  FASTEST  TIME 

Scottish  Reliability  Inal.  Beating  cars  up  to  57  h.p. 

SUNBEAM  -  -  -  NON  STOP  Aston  Hilt  Climb. 

Saltburn  Speed  Trial.  SUNBEAM  -  SECOND  IN  CLASS 

SUNBEAM  ‘  -  GOLD  MEDAL  &  CUP  |  SUNBEAM  -  THIRD  IN  CLASS 


SUNBEAM  -  TIED  FOR  FASTEST 
TIME  IN  CLASS 

R.A.C.  Test. 

SUNBEAM  -  -  SUCCESSFUL 

In  demonstrating  its  reliability, low  petrol  consump¬ 
tion,  hill-climbing  abilities,  accelerative  power, 
and  speed  on  the  level. 
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common,  and,  therefore,  automobilists1  themselves  are 
more  concerned  than  any  one  else  in  putting  down  such 
unprincipled  behaviour. 

****** 

A  motoring  requisite  which  is  frequently  lacking  in 
the  average  stable  or  shed,  such  as  one  has  to  use 
temporarily  at  times  as  a  motor  house  when  touring 
in  the  country,  is  that  simplest  of  all  articles,  a  can  or 
jug  that  will  hold  water.  If  there  is  anything  of  the 
kind  knocking  about  it  more  often  than  not  has  a 
hole  in  it,  and  is  therefore  of  limited  utility.  Hence 
it  is  desirable  to  be  provided  beforehand  under  this 
head,  and  various  types  of  collapsible  buckets  and 
fillers  are  to  be  had  of  the  leading  dealers.  Failing  one 
of  these,  however,  an  excellent  substitute  may  be  found 
in  an  ordinary  india-rubber  hot-water  bottle.  In  fact, 
a  bottle  of  this  kind  is  even  preferable  to  some'  of  the 
articles  sold  expressly  for  the  purpose,  since  it  folds 
into  much  smaller  compass,  and  therefore  packs  more 
readily — added  to  which  is  all  the  joy  attaching  to 
the  employment  of  a  well-conceived  makeshift.  Is  not 
the  discovery  of  such  contrivances  the  salt  of  existence 
to  many? 

******* 

Eccentricities  of  body  construction  are  constantly 
cropping  up,  but  what  possible  virtue  can  be  claimed 
on  behalf  of  the  boat-shaped  body  with  sharpened  prow 
and  stern  which  has  recently  been  illustrated  in  some 
of  the  motoring  papers  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
effect,  in  the  first  place,  is  exceedingly  ugly,  since  the 
vehicle  looks  exactly  like  a  boat  being  carried  on  a 
motor  trolley ;  there  is  a  totally  unnecessary  loss  of 
space,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  room  for  a  single  passenger  in  the  back  seat ;  there 
is  not  the  slightest  gain  in  the  matter  of  air  resistance, 
since  the  bonnet,  dashboard,  and  wind-screen  occupy 
their  usual  position  in  front — in  a  word,  the  whole 
design  seems  a  curious  example  of  misplaced  ingenuity. 
****** 

Do  motorists  do  the  cause  any  good  by  the  far-fetched 
arguments  of  a  special-pleading  nature  so  often 
advanced  under  this  head  and  that?  I  greatly  doubt 
it.  Is  it  a  question  of  the  speed  limit?  It  is  gravely 
argued  that  if  the  limit  and  the  penalties  attached 
thereto  were  abolished,  drivers  who  are  constantly 
infringing  the  law  at  present  would  immediately  become 
models  of  care  and  consideration.  Is  it  a  question  of 
scouts  on  the  road  to  warn  of  police  traps.  The  public 
is  asked  to  believe  that  they  are  merely  placed  there  to 
prevent  the  unintentional  infraction  of  the  law  by  anxious 
drivers.  And  these  are  samples  of  many  similar 
instances,  another  being  supplied  in  the  case  of  the 
suggestion  of  an  automatic  cut-out  for  the  mechanical 
control  of  cars,  which  is  understood  to  be  under  the 
consideration  of  the  police  at  the  present  time. 
Naturally,  such  a  contrivance  does  not  commend  itself 
to  any  motorist.  It  would,  in  fact,  he  a  confounded 
ntiisance,  and  there  is  no  need  to  disguise  the  fact. 
****** 

According,  however,  to  most  of  the  printed  comments 
which  I  have  noticed  on  the  point,  motorists  chiefly 
object  to  the  proposal  on  the  lofty  and  altruistic  ground 
that  it  would  imperil  the  safety  of  the  public!  For, 
runs  the  argument,  it  is  often  necessary  to  accelerate 
temporarily  beyond  the  legal  limit  to  extricate  oneself 
from  a  tight  corner  in  traffic,  and  hence,  if  speed  were 
liable  to  be  automatically  and  unexpectedly  checked, 
disaster  might  result !  Mr.  Burchell’s  famous  mono¬ 
syllable  seems  the  most  appropriate  comment  on  this 
absurd  argument,  which  would  serve  just  as  well  to 
demonstrate  that  every  car  ought  to  be  able  to  go  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  safety.  The 
suggestion  will  not,  in  fact,  bear  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion.  Every  car  at  present  has  a  maximum  speed  which 
it  is  incapable  of  exceeding.  In  the  case  of  a  car  fitted 
with  the  device  in  question  that  maximum  speed  would, 
I  presume,  be  twenty  miles  an  hour.  V oila  tout! 
****** 

The  amount  of  brain  power  which  continues  to  be 
called  forth  nowadays  in  connection  with  autiomobilism 

is  truly  prodigious.  Week  after  week,  month  after 


month,  year  in  and  year  out,  new  ideas  and  new  devices 
are  put  forth  in  connection  with  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  the  movement  to  an  extent  truly  astonishing. 
It  is  always  so,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  new  industry 
in  regard  to  which  there  are  such  infinite  possibilities 
of  development,  but  even  so  the  wealth  of  invention 
and  prodigality  of  new  ideas  still  forthcoming  in  the 
case  of  automobilism  are,  nothing  less  than  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Take  a  few  examples  from  a  single  week’s 
output,  as  recently  recorded.  They  include  such 
diverse  things1  as  a  new  two-stroke  motor,  a  new  fuel 
economiser,  a  new  kind  of  extending  hood,  a  new  tyre 
pump,  a  new  tyre  gauge,  a  new  kind  of  shock  absorber, 
a  new  carburettor,  an  improved  tyre  lever,  a  new  kind 
of  ball  bearings,  a  new  acetylene  lamp,  an  electrical 
self-starter,  an  automatic  tyre  inflator,  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  Yet  how  many  of  these  bright  ideas  will  still 
be  heard  of  twelve  months  hence?  I  wonder.  But  this 
is  not  necessarily  to  disparage  their  claims  to  respect, 
for  many  a  clever  invention  fails,  unfortunately,  to 
achieve  commercial  success. 


WOMAN. 


THE  UNSPECIALISED  WOMAN. 

'4 /FISS  Spencer,  of  the  Bureau  for  Women’s  Employ- 
_ 3JL  ment,  has  just  declared  that  women  are  not  conspi¬ 
cuously  successful  as  privJle  secretaries,  although  this  is 
a  favourite  form  of  work  with  them.  She  puts  this 
down  first  to  inefficiency,  and  secondly  to  lack  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  inefficiency  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  lack  of  ambition.  A  very  large  number  of  girls  who 
train  themselves  for  clerk  and  secretary*  work  come  from 
a  class  which  is  still  convinced  that  a  woman’s  mission 
is  to  marry,  and  that  any*  work  she  undertakes  to  re¬ 
lieve  financial  stress  will  only  last  until  she  secures 
a  husband  and  so  enters  her  real  profession.  Of 
course  this  leads  to  a  lack  of  ambition,  and  removes 
the  spur  to  study  and  improvement.  It  brings  out 
every  atom  of  laziness  in  the  character.  The  average 
typist  is  neither  a  personality  nor  a  machine;  she  is  not 
intelligent  enough  for  the  former,  nor  reliable  enough 
for  the  latter.  She  may  have  intelligence  in  plenty*  out 
of  office-hours,  but  the  contentment  with  which  she  will 
calmly  transcribe  a  sentence  which  has  no  possible  mean¬ 
ing  rather  than  puzzle  over  her  shorthand  notes,  proves 
that  the  vital  portion  of  her  thinking  apparatus  is  seldom 
exercised  on  her  work. 

Women  seldom  have  the  specialising  instinct.  It  is 
this  which  militates  against  them  so  strongly  in  so 
many  fields  of  labour.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  they 
had  it,  considering  the  social  system1  which  has  been 
powerful  hitherto  ;  but  it  is  quite  time  that  they  began 
to  cultivate  it.  In  the  matter  of  secretaries,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  women  who 
wish  to  be  private  secretaries  are  content  to  conform 
to  the  average  standard — they  train  themselves  in  all 
the  externals  of  secretaryship,  and  then  settle  down  to 
do  average  work  for  an  average  wage.  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them  that  a  specialist  worker  will  pay 
higher  money  for  a  specialist  assistant  than  for  an 
average  secretary.  I  have  seen  a  well-known  inventor 
literally  dancing  with  most  comprehensible  fury*  because 
his  secretary,  sitting  there  complacently  with  fuzzy*  hair 
and  a  string  of  pearls  round  her  throat,  had  turned 
out  probably  the  most  absurd  conglomeration  of  words 
which  ever  purported  to  be  a  description  of  a  certain 
engine.  The  words  cylinder  and  piston  were  apparently 
Sanskrit  to  her,  so  she  had  quietly  rendered  them  as 
‘‘surrender”  and  “pistol”  quite  regardless  of  sense. 
That  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance  ;  but  it  resembles 
thousands  of  less  highly-emphasised  situations. 

If  a  girl  has  a  leaning  to  literature,  to  science,  to 
finance,  to  business,  let  her  specialise  in  these  subjects. 
A  woman-secretary  to  a  great  financier  in  America  gets 
£5,000  a  year.  She  has  qualified  herself  for  a  special 
post  by  special  study.  It  is  comparatively*  easy  to 
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study  fox'  particular  ends  while  beginning  to  earn  in 
more  general  ways.  It  needs  energy  and  enterprise, 
but  it  can  be  done.  Every  day  the  demand  for  skilled 
labour  becomes  more  insistent,  and  skilled  labour"  is 
practically  specialisation.  Under  the  very  eyes 
of  women  there  is  one  occupation  which  is  as 
highly  specialised  as  any  could  be — domestic 
service.  The  general  servant  settles  down  to  be  a 
drudge  all  her  life  at  low  wages ;  but  the  upper  grades 
of  service  are  specialised  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  house-parloui’-maid  and  the  cook  each  have  their 
sphere;  and  above  them  again,  we  have  the  well-defined 
sub-sections  of  housekeepings — any  advertisement 
column  will  prove  that  the  women  who  go  in  for  this 
work  specialise  in  vai’ious  ways,  and  offer  themselves 
as  housekeepers  to  families,  to  bachelors,  to  clubs,  or 
to  business  houses  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  which 
branch  they  are  fitted  to  undertake. 

A  good  lady’s  maid  or  valet  gets  anything  from  £50 
to  £200  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  according  to  the 
rank  of  society  for  whose  service  they  are  fitted.  A 
good  cook,  male  or  female,  is  worth  half  the  rubies  of 
Burrnah,  and  butlers  and  footmen  “  with  an  air  ”  can 
claim  most  comfortable  wages  in  England  and  small 
fortunes  in  America.  And  yet  the  majority  of  women 
who  have  to  earn  their  livings  are  content  to  learn  the 
externals  of  their  business,  and  never  look  down  the 
uncrowded  and  profitable  tributary  streams  where  they 
are  not  only  admissible  but  wanted.  They  stick  to 
badly  paid,  uninteresting  work,  because  they  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Typical  Woman 
convention.  They  are  content  to  “  pass,  muster.”  And 
the  result  for  the  thousands  who  do  not  marry  is  a 
dreary  life,  whose  conditions  become  harder  and  harder, 
with  a  prospect  of  old-age  without  means,  and  final 
utter  disaster.  It  is  quite  time  that  women  were  taught 
that  specialisation  is  the  secret  of  success  in  work. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XII. — Actionable  Babble. 

A  sprained  ankle  revealed  to  me  in  all  its  fulness 
the  virulence  of  the  brainless  woman.  There  are 
brainless  women,  though  they  may  be  less  common  than 
brainless  men.  Fate  had  taken  me  for  a  week-end  into  a 
county  which  shall  be  nameless.  An  invitation-card  and 
a  motor-car  took  us  to  a  tennis  party  at  a  distant  house. 
One  glance  at  its  chatelaine  sufficed  me  for  recognition 
of  the  brainless  type  that  lives  for  clothes  and  men, 
regards  other  women  merely  as  decoy  ducks,  and  fills 
up  the  waiting  intervals  of  life,  not  with  conversation 
about  things,  but  with  irresponsible  babble  about 
people. 

I  was  playing  a  last  set  of  tennis,  and  the  car  was 
ordered  for  the  homeward  journey,  when  an  old  sprain 
caught  me  out,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  ground 
with  a  puffy  ankle  and  a  mind  full  of  unspeakable 
words. 

Mrs.  Dixon  insisted  on  my  staying  at  her  house ; 
and,  indeed,  I  was  in  too  great  pain  to  desire  a  long 
motor  drive.  I  saw  my  real  hostess  depart  with  sorrow, 
and  waited  the  advent  of  the  local  doctor. 

The  following  day  I  was  better.  A  deck-chair  and 
a  leg-rest,  under  a  shady  tree  revived  me,  and  I  sat,  or 
lay,  in  comparative  comfort.  Mrs.  Dixon  and  two  other 
silly  women  staying  in  the  house  were  seated  near  me, 
and  their  conversation  soon  gravitated  towards  the 
characters  of  three  women  in  the  county.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  them  with  a  wealth  of  allusion  and  innuendo 
that  was  almost  Arabian.  If  their  stories  were  true,  not 
one  of  the  three  graces  discussed  could  ever  recover 
hei'self  in  Society. 

“  But  surely,  Mrs.  Dixon,”  I  said,  leaning  forward, 
“  all  these  three  ladies,  whose  reputations  you  have 
been  volleying  out  of  court,  were  here  yesterday1?” 

“  Good  Lord !  My  dear  man !  I  thought  you  were 
asleep.  Of  course  they  were  here;  why  not?” 

MALOJA,Engadine,  Switzerland . — Palace  Hotel  &  Chateau  Belve¬ 
dere,  6.000  ft.  altitude.  Completely  renovated  1906.  Private  Baths. 
Golf.  Tennis. — Ed.  Smart,  Mgr.  Prospectus  on  application. 


She  had  the  decency  to  look  a  little  confused.  I 
thought  of  the  garden  where  I  should  have  been  sitting 
but  for  this  accursed  ankle,  and  my  soul  of  charity 
froze. 

“  If  what  you  and  Miss  Clements  have  been  saying  is 
true,  surely  those  ladies  would  be  more  in  the  right 
sitting  at  the  Cafe  de  l’Enfer  than  here  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  really,  Mr.  Court,  you  must  not  take  our 
gossip  seriously.  Of  course,  I’ve  no  proof  whatever 
of  anything  that  I’ve  said  is  true.  I’m  only  just 
whispeinng  what  I’ve  heard,  and  trying  to  put  two  and 
two  together.  And  I  know  no  one  here  will  repeat 
what  I  have  been  saying.” 

“I  suppose,  that  was  the  remark  that  each  of  your 
informants  made  to  you  three  ladies,”  I  replied,  with 
a  peaceful  smile — X  wanted  to  lead  them  on  a  bit  yet 
— •“  when  they  confided  their  little  bit  of  hearsay  to  you 
in  the  strictest  secrecy.”  ■ 

Each  of  my  three  companions  appeared  to  think  I 
was  speaking  only  to  the  other  two. 

“  And  now  you  have  confided  your  particular  little 
bit  of  gossip  to  one  another  and  the  snowball  is  grow¬ 
ing,  I  suppose  you  recognise  your  liability  quite 
clearly.”  I  swear  they  all  went  a  shade  paler,  in  spite 
of  the  heat,  Mrs.  Dixon  moved  her  chair  a  bit  nearer, 
and  said  rather  breathlessly,  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  those  three  ladies  you  have  been 
slandering — -slander  applies  tty  what  you  speak,  libel 
to  what  you  write — could  bring  an  action  for  damages 
against  each  one  of  you,  and  you  would  either  have  to 
prove  that  what  you  have  been  saying  is  true — not, 
mind  you,  that  you  thought  it  was  true,  or  that  some 
one  else  had  told  you  it  was  true ;  but  you  would  have 
to  satisfy  a  jury  by  proof  that  it  was  in  fact  true — -or 
you  would  have  to  pay  heavy  damages.” 

“  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  one  is  legally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  bit  of  tittle-tattle  one  ever  talks  ?  ” 
said  Miss  Clements,  scornfully. 

“No!  I  don’t.  As  a  rule,  the  law  does  not  take 
any  notice  of  irresponsible  chattel'”  (I  was  a  guest 
in  the  house,  and  they  were  being  kind  to  me  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  it,  I  was  so  angry)  “unless  the  person 
claiming  damages  can  show  that  some  actual  pecuniary 
loss  has  come  to  him  through  the  slander;  but  there 
are  some  things  in  the  world  which  are  priceless,  and 
yet  cannot  be  translated  into  pounds,,  shillings,  and 
pence ;  things  upon  which  no  breath  of  suspicion  can 
fall  without  causing  incalculable  damage,  which  can 
probably  never  be  proved;  and  in  .such  cases  the  law 
allows  the  plaintiff  to  succeed  without  proving  any 
pecuniary  loss.  It  assumes  the  loss  without  proof. 
One  of  these  priceless  things  is  a  woman’s  honour.” 

The  three  disgraces  sat  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
“  Perhaps  I  may  add  another  word,”  I  said  to  Miss 
Clements,  for  she  was  the  worst  of  them.  “If 
ever  any  woman  you  have  spoken  about  should 
bring  an  action  against  you,  whether  you  won  your 
action  by  proving  it  to  be  true  or  not,  you  would 
probably  have  to  go  into  the  witness-box  yourself. 
After  you  had  given  your  own  evidence  you  would  be 
cross-examined.  You  doubtless  would  have  nothing 
really  to  fear  ;  but  any  witness  may  be  cross-examined 
at  considerable  length  as  to  the  past  incidents  of  his  or 
her  career.  The  woman  you  had  slandered  might  sup¬ 
ply  her  counsel  with  some  awkward  questions,  even  if 
they  had  no  real  foundation  of  truth.” 

Miss  Clements  looked  as  if  she  heard  a  whole 
battalion  of  Skeletons  dancing  breakdowns  in  many 
cupboards. 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

Englishwomen  are  now  entering  on  the  season  of 
their  greatest  beauty.  On  the  one  hand  tve  have  the 
“  summer  girl  ” — a  phrase  which  America  may  well  be 
proud  of ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  sportswoman.  If 
ever  an  Englishwoman  looks  well,  granting  that  she 
be  typical,  it  is  when  she  is  arrayed  in  a  properly  tailor- 
built  tweed  suit,  with  all  the  severity  necessary  for  it 
to  be  workmanlike,  and  yet  all  the  harmony  of  colour 
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and  softness  -which  keeps  it  feminine ;  with  a  jaunty 
little  hat  upon  her  well-kept  hair,  and  the  freshness  of 
moorland  or  sea  breezes  in  her  face. 

The  summer  girl  has  changed  very  much  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  I  saw  a  girl  the  other  day  who  was  all 
frills  and  flounces  and  softness,  the  laces  of  her  skirt 
foaming  to  order  above  a  surf  of  cambric  and  other 
laces,  and  a  pink  rose  fastened  in  the  fluffy  bodice;  and 
she  looked  all  wrong.  We  have  outgrown  the  idea 
that  daintiness  has  frills  wherever  it  goes.  The  prin¬ 
cess  dress  has  educated  our  eyes  to  simplicity,  and, 
however  elaborately  a  lingerie  frock  may  be  inserted 
and  tucked  and  fussed  over,  its  outline  is  left  severely 
alone.  The  poster  type  of  girl  is  quite  out,  and  the  sea 
and  country  places  of  England  are  at  present  full  of  neat 
little  figures  encased  in  one-piece  frocks  of  linen  and 
muslin,  all  dainty  as  could  be  wished,  but  dainty  with¬ 
out  effort,  as  it  were;  that  is,  dainty  because  fresh, 
clean  materials,  arranged  prettily  on  the  figure,  with 
touches  of  well-chosen  trimming,  are  dainty  as  a 
result.  We  have  quite  outgrown  the  “  Sweet  Seven¬ 
teen”  who  was  carefully  studied  so  that  sweetness  and 
seventeenness  should  he  expressed  in  every  line  of  her 
costume.  We  now  clothe  her  to  look  as  nice  as  she  can 
and  let  her  be  sweet  and  seventeen  by  herself,  in 
consequence. 

The  same  kind  of  change  has  taken  place  in  tailor- 
mades.  They  are  no  longer  designed  to  look  tailor ; 
they  are  built  with  the  idea  of  making  a  useful  and 
charming  costume,  and  since  they  are  made  by  a 
tailor,  they  are  tailor-made.  When  Englishwomen  first 
began  to  tramp  moors  with  the  men,  they  tried  to  look 
as  much  like  them  as  possible,'  and  wore  high  collars 
and  masculine  ties.  Now  they  simply  choose  clothes 
which  will  be  like  the  men’s  just  so  far  as  both  men 
and  women  choose  certain  materials  and  styles  for  the 
sake  of  their  serviceability.  The  little  “  velvet 
bide  ”  bats  of  this  year,  for  instance,  are 
both  becoming  and  picturesque.  They  are  also 
serviceable,  feminine,  and  practical.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  at  first  sight  whether  they  are  of  velvet 
or  leather,  their  texture  being  in  between  the  two ;  they 
are  made  in  Tyrolese  and  other  shapes,  dyed  to  splendid 
soft  blues  and  glorious  flamingo  and  tawny  tones,  and 
simply  trimmed  by  a  plait  of  leather  round  the  crown. 
Properly  perched  on  properly-done  hair,  they  are  most 
captivating. 

Tweeds  and  homespuns  are  always  the  staple 
materials  for  moorland  and  other  September  wear.  The 
range  of  colour  improves  yearly,  and  they  become,  if 
possible,  lighter  in  weight.  A  very  delightful  get-up, 
which  will  resist  all  weather,  and  be  almost  magically 
cool  in  the  heat  and  warm  in  the  cool,  consists  of  a 
coat  of  tweed  in  which  brown,  green,  and  blue  are 
mingled  to  form  a  distant-mist  kind  of  colour,  and  a 
short  skirt  of  the  same  material,  the  hem  very  closely 
stitched  for  about  eight  inches,  this  rendering  it  very 
solid  and  not  liable  to  get  draggled.  The  coat  has 
collar  and  cuffs  of  pale  blue  leather,  with  a  very  smooth 
surface.  Under  it  is  a  blouse  of  thick  washing  silk, 
also  in  pale  blue,  and  arranged  in  pleats,  with  a  pale 
brown  tie,  matching  the  pale  brown  velvet-hide  hat. 

Brown  boots  and  stockings  complete  the  scheme. 

♦ 

Travelling  costume  is  also  being  improved  very 
greatly.  The  days  are  passing  when  Englishwomen  on 
the  Continent  were  the  amusement  of  all  nations.  They 
now  take  a  special  pride  in  wearing  properly-made 
clothes,  and  spreading  abroad  the  reputation  that  they 
have  always  had  at  home  for  being  the  best  tailor-nation 
in  the  world.  Even  their  waterproofs  are  pretty  now- 
waterproofed  silks  in  lovely  colours  having  quite  super¬ 
seded  the  drab  horrors,  redolent  of  rubber,  which  used 
to  offend  the  sight  and  the  nose  so  often.  Women  would 
wear  them  even  in  fine  weather,  as  the  simplest  method 
of  carrying  them.  No  wonder  that  the  two  words  “  Les 
Anglaises”  were  held  sufficient  to  explain  so  many 
things  !  American  women  are  largely  responsible  for 
having  awakened  us  to  the  possibilities  of  making  prac¬ 
tical  garments  pretty.  They  have  done  it  in  two  ways ; 
the  first  by  demonstration  of  how  pretty  pretty  garments 
are ;  the  second  by  demonstration  of  how  impossibly 


ugly  are  drab  waterproof,  dingy  skirt,  and  a  few  yards 
of  dark  blue  veil.  We  beheld  ourselves  in  the  mirror, 
as  it  were,  with  the  slight  but  telling  accentuation 
afforded  by  the  emphasis  of  the  American  figure  ;  and 
we  took  the  lesson  to  heart. 

THE  PERFECT  WOMAN. 

(The  world  has  never  yet  produced  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
great  ambition,  great  accomplishments,  or  great  faith  in  her  sex 
who  was  without  a  trace  of  vanity. — Glasgow  Evening  Times.) 

One  summer’s  eve,  what  time  the  sky 
Mirrored  the  sunbeams’  parting  gleam, 

And  frolic  winds  were  sighing,  I 
Had  a  most  lovely  dream. 

Methought  I  saw  close  by  my  side 

“  The  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,” 

I  long  had  sought  for  far  and  wide 
To  win  her  perfect  hand. 

Fair  was  her  face;  it  seemed  to  me 
Her  features  in  their  sweet  repose 

Were  of  the  angel  type ;  and  she 
Had  such  a  splendid  nose. 

She  had  a  seraph’s  form  I  saw, 

(“  Syrup,”  as  Mrs.  T.  had  said) : 

She  was  a  pearl  without  a  flaw, 

Briefly,  from  toe  to  head. 

Then  in  my  dream  I  heard  her  tell 
Of  the  great  deeds  she  wished  to  do ; 

She  was  a  most  ambitious  belle, 

Though  that  is  nothing  new. 

She  spake  of  science,  books  and  art. 

Cultured  right  to  her  finger  tips  : 

It  struck  me  in  my  anxious  heart, 

It  roused  my  moistening  lips. 

I  asked  her  for  her  weighty  views 

On  women’s  rights  and  women’s  ways  : 

She  had  no  word  of  bad  abuse, 

Nothing  I  heard  but  praise. 

Woman  she  held  no  lesser  man, 

Our  Tennyson  she  would  refute ; 

Woman  was  the  “higher”  plan, 

Than  the  mere  male,  or  brute. 

And  (how  I  loved  to  think  of  it !) 

Spite  of  her  beauty,  woman-pride, 

And  culture,  she  had  not  a  bit 
Of  vanity  inside. 

But,  oh !  my  vision  slowly  fled  : 

She  was  too  heavenly  to  be  true; 

I  banished  her  from  out  my  head 
And  merely  married  you  ! 

A  BOOK  OF  TPIE  HOME. 

Mrs.  Humphry  would  have  us  believe  that  with  reason¬ 
able  care  and  knowledge  it  is  not  only  possible  to  secure 
a  house,  but  to  live  happy  ever  after  in  it  as  well. 
The  “Book  of  the  Home”  (Gresham  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany),  edited  by  Mrs.  Humphry  (“  Madge  ”  of  Truth), 
wisely  takes  for  granted  entire  lack  of  reasonable  care 
and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  house-hunter.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  very  beginning,  it  discusses  thoroughly  the 
merits  of  town,  country,  and  suburbia.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  houses,  semi-detached 
or  otherwise,  and  flats,  it  reminds  the  house-hunter 
to  inquire  about  the  neighbours.  Are  they  noisy? 
Musical  ?  Friendly  ?  What  of  the  former  tenants  ? 
Were  they  more  often  ill  or  well?  The  question  of 
situation  is  gone  into  thoroughly  and  practically ;  also 
those  of  sanitation,  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  of  rates  and  taxes.  The 
prospective  tenant  who  has  mastered  the  contents  of 
“  The  Book  of  the  Home  ”  will  no  longer  suffer  from 
the  diffidence  of  ignorance,  which  paralyses  such  facul¬ 
ties  as  he  may  possess,  and  makes  him  positive — often 
with  reason — that  he  is  being  “  done.” 

Next  to  house-taking,  decoration  and  furnishing 
afford  to  the  majority  the  greatest  amount  of  disappoint- 
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ment.  It  is  an  expensive  business  to  buy  your  expe¬ 
rience  as  well  as  your  furniture.  People  of  large  means 
can  minimise  the  disappointments  of  inexperience. 
People  of  small  means  more  often  have  to  abide  by  a 
choice  made  under  conditions  of  youth,  inexperience, 
haste.  To  furnish  and  decorate  well  and  wisely  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  is  not  too  much.  Yet  how 
many  young  couples  know  even  the  price  of  wall-paper, 
much  less  its  effect,  suitability,  and  wear?  Or  how 
many  realise  that  the  chintz  that  looked  so  charming  in 
the  shop  will  crumple  and  soil  after  a  few  Aveeks’  wear, 
and  cost  a  fortune  in  cleaning?  To  many,  again,  the 
thought  of  hanging  their  own  wall-paper  would  occur, 
only  to  be  put  out  of  court  by  the  ignorance  of  how  to 
begin,  where  to  get  the  necessary  implements.  Not 
the  least  merit  of  “  The  Book  of  the  Home  ”  is  that  with 
its  help  you  may  become  your  own  painter,  white- 
washer,  paper-hanger  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
If,  however,  you  are  able  to  secure  the  services  of  expe¬ 
rienced  workmen,  prices  are  quoted,  suitable  materials 
are  suggested,  based  on  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  these  things  for  their  own  sake, 
rather  than  as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  setting  up  house¬ 
keeping. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  a  piece  of  furniture 
designated  “useful”  was  invariably  hideous.  Perhaps 
the  present  craving  for  beauty  too  often  resolves  itself 
into  mere  prettiness  or  affectation.  We  no  longer 
paint  drain-pipes  or  tie  up  our  flower-pots  with  pongee 
silk  sashes,  but  the  mixtures  in  some  would-be  artistic 
houses  show  all  the  dangers  of  a  little  knowledge.  A 
case  in  point  occurred  when  a  man  was  being  shown 
over  her  new  house  by  his  hostess.  She  told  him  that 
this  was  her  Sheraton  room,  that  her  Jacobean  room, 
and  so  forth.  “  And  this,”  she  added  with  pride,  “  is  my 
Louis  XV.  room.”  “  Indeed,”  he  answered,  “  and  what 
makes  you  think  so?”  Here  again  the  "Book  of  the 
Home  ”  comes  to  the  rescue,  though  chiefly  intended  for 
people  whose  establishments  would  not  admit  of  such  a 
museum  of  styles. 

WOMAN’S  WORK. 

I  am  interested  to  see  that  the  “  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  ”  has  been  awarded  to  a  Mile.  Heuvelmans  for 
sculpture.  This  is  the  first,  time  that  a  woman  has  won 
this  much-coveted  prize,  and  the  event  is  significant  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Frenchwomen  who  do 
more  or  less  good  work  in  this  branch  of  art.  For 
some  reason  sculpture  has  an  attraction  for  many 
women  of  means  ;  in  England,  Princess  Louise’s  work 
is  well  known  ;  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  at  one  time  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  she  should  be  an  actress  or  a  sculptor' — - 
though  I  think  she  may  be  grateful  for  her  decision  ; 
in  some  of  the  larger  German  towns  sculpture  classes 
form  part  of  the  “finishing”  given  to  the  well-to-do 
German  girl  in  the  interval  between  leaving  school  and 
marriage.  The  mud-pie  instinct  seems  to  be  as  strong 
in  girls  as  it  is  in  boys. 

According  to  the  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  last  week,  women  show  a  facility  for  bankruptcy 
quite  equal  to  that  of  any  male.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  majority  of  the  failures  were  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery.  The  truth  is  that  nowadays  every  other 
woman,  if  she  does  not  start  a  tea-shop,  seeks  to  supple¬ 
ment  or  make  an  income  by  purveying  ill-fitting  clothes 
and  doubtful  hats  to  generous  friends  who  do  not  want 
them.  A  woman  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  always 
looked  a  frump  “because  poor  A.  would  be  so  hurt  if 
I  didn’t  go  to  her.”  The  “lady  dressmaker”  is  often 
much  too  well-born  to  learn  her  trade,  and  much  too 
smart  to  charge  anything  but  exorbitant  prices.  Hence 
the  long  credit  system,  which  leads  customers  only  to 
pay  their  bills  as  an  exceptional  favour. 

The  woman  house-agent  seems  to  be  putting  a  new 
significance  on  the  dictum  that  “  woman’s  place  is  the 
home.”  On  the  whole  I  should  say  that  women  were 
admirably  fitted  for  such  work.  The  inconvenience 
of  a  house,  for  instance,  is  always  felt  more  by  the 
woman  who  has  to  manage  it  than  by  the  man  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  away  from  it.  It  is  she  who 
knows  the  value  of  cupboards,  of  “  hot  and  cold,”  of 


airing-closets;  the  work  entailed  by  lamp-trimming,  or 
the  coal-cellar  in  the  wrong  place.  Details  such  as 
these  make  for  comfort  or  the  reverse,  economy  or 
revolution  in  servants.  The  ordinary  house-agent  in 
my  experience  is,  more  often  than  not,  entirely  innocent 
of  the  mysteries  that  make  up  the  domestic  interior. 

Speaking  of  servants,  the  English  housekeeper  does 
not  seem  to  realise  that  she  is  entertaining  angels'  un¬ 
awares.  In  America  they  like  the  English  “  general  ” 
and  pay  her  highly;  uniforms  iare  not  compulsory,  and 
window  and  doorstep  cleaning  is  not  expected.  This 
seems  to  be  another  flagrant  case  of  the  unappreciated 
prophet.  At  all  events,  the  whole  servant  question  of 
to-day  shows  the  improvement  of  labour  conditions 
that  can  be  effected  when  women  are  of  one  mind.  In 
1854  a  well-known  painter  paid  his  general  servant  £5 
a  year  and  all  found,  and  the  place  was  considered 
good ! 

I  wish  that  the  women  Avho  complain  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  do  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  Mrs.  Rice,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  noise 
of  the  world.  Noise  is,  of  course,  comparative.  I  was 
in  Paris  the  other  day,  and  on  my  return  thought 
London  the  quietest  place  on  earth ;  in  the  country 
recently  I  was  unable  to  sleep  because  it  was  too  quiet ! 
Mrs.  Rice  notes  the  unrestrained  use  of  motor-horns 
in  London,  and  the  shrill  cab-whistles.  I  could  add 
to  these,  street  cries,  gramophones,  church  bells,  barrel 
organs,  and  divers  sorts  of  music  ;  chickens,  dogs  and 
cats,  and  all  the  other  horrors  that  one’s  neighbour 
always  seems  to  keep.  A  Ladies’  Noise  Abatement 
Society — honestly  conducted — would  earn  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  every  one,  except  perhaps  that  same  next-door 
neighbour. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — When  you  Avere  a  child  had  you  ever 
your  finger-tips  dipped  in  some  very  bitter,  nasty-tasting 
stuff  to  prevent  your  biting  your  nails?  I  had.  And  I 
remember  distinctly  the  horrid  bitterness  of  the  stuff, 
that  seemed  to  contract  one’s  mouth.  Well,  now,  some 
one  (a  French  surgeon)  has  discovered  that  the  habit  of 
nail-biting  is  an  unfailing  mark  of  incipient  degeneration 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  if  it  is  unrecognised  it 
may  be  productWe  of  the  most  evil  results. 

That  Avould  seem  to  mean  that  if  recognised  and  the 
habit  stopped  the  evil  results  would  not  follow.  But 
how  can  stopping  the  habit  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
mind  that  produces  it?  One  Avonders. 

I  have  a  friend  who  bites  the  nails  of  one  hand  only. 
I  wonder  hoAV  Dr.  Bsrillon  would  diagnose  his  case. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  reversion  to  the  primitive  days, 
before  scissors  were  invented.  What  other  means  could 
man  have  had  to  prevent  the  nails  gi'OAving  into  the 
flesh?  Or  were  they  meant  to  develop  into  claws  Avith 
which  to  dig  the  earth?  Finger-nails  as  agricultural 
implements  would  seem  to  be  inadequate,  would  they 
not  ? 

The  Kays  cannot  go  abroad,  though  longing  to  do 
so,  because  of  their  tAVO  beloved  dogs  and  the  quarantine 
regulations.  They  are  not  like  Augustus,  Avho  has  one 
dog  in  England,  another  which  lives  abroad,  and  both 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  Irish  terriers.  The  Kays 
would  “  scorn  the  action.”  They  are  far  too  devoted 
to  their  canine  pets  to  dream  of  replacing  them  even 
temporarily.  English  hotels  and  landladies  by  the  sea 
and  in  the  country  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  this  regulation  about  dogs 
returning  from  abroad,  because  it  keeps  so  many  people 
at  home  who  would  otherwise  go  abroad.  Think  of  the 
difference  it  would  make.  The  regulation  has  certainly 
stamped  out  rabies,  and  Mr.  Walter  Long  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  for  that.  I  wish  he  would  put 
a  tax  on  cats.  The  poor  things  would  then  be  regarded 
as  of  some  value  by  their  owners,  and  not  left  to  proAvl 
about  starving  when  their  families  go  out  of  town,  as 
they  so  often  are  now.  There  are  far  too  many  cats  in 


The  Ritz  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  Gerrarcl 
8090.  Overlooking  the  Green  Park.  Magnificent  Ball  and 
Banqueting  Suites.  Same  Management  and  Tariff  as  the  Carlton. 
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London,  as  one’s  olfactory  nerves  inform  one  in  the 
evening  when  enjoying  a  twilight  stroll  in  this  hot 
weather. 

What  to  eat  and  drink  in  this  heat  is  rather  a  pro¬ 
blem.  Ethel  sent  us  a  fine  salmon  from  Scotland  last 
week,  and  we  pickled  half  of  it  in  a  marinade  with  all¬ 
spice,  pepper,  tomato  puree,  onion  (very  little),  cloves, 
vinegar,  and  claret.  It  is  most  delicious.  Shall  I 
give  you  the  recipe  h  Eor  the  moment  we  have  given  up 
pastry  and  live  on  stewed  fruit  and  cream,  also  plenty 
of  fresh  fruit,  so  fortunately  abundant  just  now.  Fred 
sent  us  a  basket  of  peaches  from  his  glorious  garden, 
so  our  larder  has  been  well  reinforced  by  friends. 

.Now  that  the  hot  weather1  has  come  at  last,  do  not 
forget  to  put  some  of  Scrubbs’  Liquid  Ammonia  in 
your  bath.  It  makes  it  deliciously  refreshing  and  very 
invigorating.  We  need  all  the  energy  we  can  collect 
in  this  weather,  so  be  sure  to  take  my  advice. 

Ethel  writes  from,  Scotland  that  she  is  delighted 
to  get  away  from  the  tyranny  of  the  telephone.  And  it 
really  is  a  tyranny.  One  is  called  up  several  times  a  day 
only  to  be  asked  to  ring  off  again  at  once  as  the  operator 
has  made  a  mistake  in  the  number.  This  alone  makes 
the  telephone  a  troublesome  housemate.  Then  there 
are  the  people  who  speak  so  indistinctly  through-  it 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  understand  what  they  say. 
Also  the  others  who  ring  one  up-  on  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  pretext  and  keep  one  standing  while  they  make 
remarks  about  the  weather.  But  worse  than  all  are 
the  early  risers  who  apparently  begin  the  day  by  ring¬ 
ing  up  all  their  friends  to  say  good  morning1  and 
ask  how  they  are.  Only  the  most  thoughtless  ring  up 
at  midnight.  This  happened  to  us  once  and  we  adminis¬ 
tered  a  severe  reproof  through  the  telephone.  We 
naturally  thought  that  some  one  was  ill. 

Some  voices  manage  to  sound  nice,  even  through 
the  telephone.  Toby’s,  for  instance,  so  mellow  and 
musical.  But  most  others  seem  as  though  the  nose  of 
the  speaker  were  tightly  pressed  between  thumb  and 
finger.  Even  Elsa’s  pretty  voice  is  nasal  through  the 
’phone. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 
Dearest  Madge, — There  is  a  touch  of  the  Horse  Show  in  every¬ 
thing  with  us  just  now,  like  the  touch  of  the  past  in  our  spring 
winds.  We  have  to  be  resolute  in  avoiding  it;  with  our  modern 


sensitiveness  to  boredom  it  is  so  dreadfully  easy  to  have  too  much 
of  a  thing,  however  desirable  the  thing  may  be.  And-  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  bore  as  to  be  bored — a  fact  that  is  useful  to  remember. 
August,  however,  is  essentially  a  month  of  the  “  horse  ”  in  and 
about  our  capital.  One  may  in  discreet  silence  await  the  Horse 
Show,  but  it  is  led  up  to  by  other  phases  of  the  horse  interest. 
Last  week  polo  matches  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  the  All-Ireland 
Polo  Ground  drew  crowds,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  draw 
them  for  weeks  to  come.  This  week  the  Leopardstown  race  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  second  only  in  interest  to  the  earlier  Punchestown  one. 
Even  those  who  do  not  get  “  thrills  ”  from  racing  can  spend  a  happy 
afternoon  at  picturesque  Leopardstown,  with  its  near  background 
of  the  Dublin  mountains  and  their  breezes.  What  a  thirst  for  fresh 
breezes  the  weather  last  week  gave  us  all.  Well  for  us  over  here 
that  they  are  one  of  our  special  native  products ! 

Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh  arrived  at  Farmleigh  last  week.  One 
entrance  gate  to  the  grounds  of  this  ideal  villa  opens  into  the 
Phoenix  Park,  at  the  end  furthest  from  Dublin.  Lord  Iveagh 
added  a  fine  ballroom  and  many  other  luxuries  to  the  house  some 
years  ago.  He  lent  it  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
who  lived  there  for  some  time  before  taking  up  their  residence  at 
the  Royal  Hospital,  when  the  Duke  was  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland.  A  villa  of  what  might  well  be  called  Royal  comforts, 
or  even  more,  millionaire  ones.  This  is  a  busy  season  with  Lord 
Iveagh  whose  big  business  flourishes  under  the  “Master’s  eye.'’ 
His  second  son,  Mr.  E.  Guinness,  also  takes  an  active  part.  The 
Dowager  Lady  Granard,  who  lived  at  the  family  place  in  the 
County  of  Longford,  Newtown  Forbes,  until  the  marriage 
of  her  son,  Lord  Granard,  has  taken  a  house  somewhat 
in  the  Farmleigh  neighbourhood,  Ashtown  Lodge,  Phoenix 
Park,  where  she  and  her  daughters  will  reside  at  present.  The 
family  place  is  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Granard,  who  have  meantime  taken  a  house  at  Ascot.  What  a 
change  it  will  be  from  the  brilliant  scene  of  life  so  dear  to  most — ■ 
or  is  it  not  to  every  ? — American,  when  the  new  Lady  Granard  goes 
to  live  in  the  wilds  of  Longford,  which  are  not  numbered  amongst 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  wilds  of  the  country.  Motors,  how¬ 
ever,  lend  a  friendly  hand  in  preventing  anything  like  splendid 
isolation  from  the  picturesque,  as  well  as  from  everything  else. 

Lord  and  Lady  Powerscourt  have  been  spending  the 
summer  at  their  lovely  and  stately  place  among  the  Wick 
low  mountains.  They  have  had  many  visitors,  and  entertained  the 
neighbourhood.  The  far-famed  Powerscourt  Waterfall  is  in  the 
demesne,  but  some  miles  distant  from  the  house.  The  late  Lord 
Powerscourt  made  great  improvements  in  the  place,  and  planted 
much,  adding  to  the  already  extensive  woods.  The  “  big  wind  ” 
of  a  few  years  ago  worked  great  havoc  within  the  Powerscourt 


Banking  Announcements. 


BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams— “SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telephone— 312  LONDON  WALL. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1S56  and  Registered  as  Limited  in  1887. 
CAPITAL  £1,500,000  in  60,000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH. 
(10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES.) 

£12  10s.  per  Share  is  paid,  and  the  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP— £625,000.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

Board  of  Directors—  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulph, 
Esq  The  Hon.  S.  Carr  Glyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Bankers— The  Bank  of  England  ;  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  ;  Messrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors—  Messrs.  Bircham  &  Co. 

Auditors.—  Messrs.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary.— Arthur  Nichols,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Augusto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt. 
BRANCHES  at : —Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at:  Mansoura,  Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Fayoum,  Beni-Souef,  Minieh,  As¬ 
souan,  Suez,  Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeh,  Cliebin  Elkom,  Esneh,  Luxor,  Tahta. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  .Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 
and  current  accounts  opened. 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 


DEUTSCHE  BANK, 

CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID  DIVIDENDS 

£10,000,000  12  per  cent. 

(M.200, 000,000).  for  past  5  years. 


BERLIN. 

RESERVES 

£5,184,954 

(M.  103, 699,000). 


BRANCHES. 

HAMBURG,  BREMEN,  FRANKFORT  O/M.,  DRESDEN,  LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH,  NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN. 


Current  Accounts,  joint  or  individual,  opened  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin. 
Stock  Exchange  securities  bought  and  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 
custody. 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  income  re-invested. 

Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  all  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts. 

Funds  remitted  to  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  Europeau  languages. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EGYPT. 

(Established  by  Khedival  Decree,  June,  1898.) 

With  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  Notes  payable  at  sight  to  bearer. 

CAPITAL  ...  In  300,000  Shares  of  5110  each,  fully  paid.  ...  513,000,000 
RESERVE  FUND  ^ . .  .  511,500,000 

Goverraoi — F.  T.  Rowlatt. _ Head  Office— CAIRO. 

London  Committee. 

The  Hon.  Hugo  Baring.  Hon.  Algernon  Mills. 

Carl  Meyer,  Esq.  Hon.  Sidney  Peel. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co. 

London  Agency— 4  and  5,  King  William-street,  E.Cj 
Manager— J.  T.  Beaty-Pownall. 

Accounts  opened  with  traders  and  private  persons  at  the  Head  Office  at  Cairo, 
the  Branches  at  Alexandria,  AssioUt,  Assuan,  Benha,  Beni  Suef,  Chibin  El  Kom, 
Damanhur,  Fayoum,  Keneh.  Khartoum,  Luxor,  Mansourah.  Minieh,  in  the 
Mousky  (Cairo),  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Schag,  Souakim,  Tantah,  Zagazig,  or  the 
London  Agency. 

Deposits  received  for  a  fixed  term.  Current  Accounts  opened.  The  purchase 
and  sale  of  every  kind  of  stocks  and  shares  undertaken.  Bills  discounted. 
Every  kind  of  Baulcing  business  transacted. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bank. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terni3  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


Bi  RKBEEOK  BANKa  established  issi. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 
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demesne,  levelling  hundreds  of  trees.  The  place  is  not  many  miles 
distant  from  Bray,  the  favourite  seaside  resort  of  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  more  fine  residences 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  notable  amongst  them  being  Kil- 
tuddery  (Lord  Meath),  Charleville  (Lord  Monck),  Tinnehinch  (Sir 
Henry  Grattan  Bellow),  Holybrooke  (Sir  R.  Hodson),  and  many 
•fibers.  And  perhaps  most  notable,  as  regards  Ireland,  is  that  the 
owners  are,  generally  speaking,  resident  in  them  for  some  part  of 
the  year.  Do  you  know  Bray,  with  its  good  sea-bathing,  pleasant- 
even  to  think  -of  in  the  tropical  weather,  and,  still  pleasanter,  its 
excellent  hotels?  The  near  neighbourhood  supplies  wooded  glens 
and  heathery  mountain  sides  galore,  on  which  to  picnic  and  have 
tea,  and,  above  all,  fresh  air,  and  without  even  the  delay  of  one 
moment. 

An  interesting  social  event  last  week  was  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Bell  to  Miss  C'ane,  at  Celbridg-e.  An  American,  the  son  of  a 
former  United  -States  Minister  at  The  Hague,  he  has  been  for 
several  years  a  M.F.H.  over  here,  first  in  historic  Galway  and 
lately  in  Kilkenny.  Irish  sport  has  of  late  been  attracting  many 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  attractions 
go  further  than  the  sport,  in  a  country  with  the  pleasant  traditions 
of  feminine  beauty,  A  true  one,  too,  to  which  most  of  those  who 
come  to  see  for  themselves  bear  witness.  Our  heat  wave  has  been 
treating  us  a  little  better  than  yours  has  been  treating  you.  Still, 
we  could  have  done  with  a  little  less  warmth  in  its  friendliness. — 
Yours  ever,  Clahe. 

You  will  find  Salade  a  TOlivia  quit©  delectable  :  — 

Take  the  skins  and  seeds  from  quite  ripe,  small  tomatoes,  fill 
them  with  minced  olives,  mixed  with  mayonnaise,  and  a  spoonful 
of  chopped  ham.  Arrange  them  on  a  bed  of  picked  lettuce,  and 
an  each  tomato  place  a  cheese  ball,  made  with  4  oz.  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  2  oz.  of  butter,  a  saltspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Dust  a  little  coralline  pepper  on 
each  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  chervil. 

Try  this.  Sandtorte,  a  German  cake  make  by  some 
English  confectioners  :  — 


THE  HARDEN. 

- - 

Annuals  as  Pot  Plants. 
f  I1HE  difficulty  of  getting  flowers  in  'the  conservatory 
X  early  in  spring  may  be  considerably  lessened  by 
the  use  of  annuals,  and  among  the  best  for  the  purpose 
are  the  comparatively  new  schizanthus  hybrids.  They 
are  brighter,  finer,  and  altogether  better  than  the  older 
forms.  When  well  grown  each  plant  becomes  a  com¬ 
pact  little  bush,  nearly  two  feet  in  height,  and  about 
half  as  much  through,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
almost  every  shade  of  colour  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  and  last  for  a  long  time.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  now,  in  small  pots,  four  or  five  in 
each.  A  second  sowing  may  be  made  about  a  fortnight 
later,  and  a  third  in  February.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  pressed  fairly  firm,  with 
sufficient  broken  crocks  below  to  drain  it  thoroughly. 
When  the  seedlings  appear  they  should  be  thinned,  until 
only  one,  the  strongest,  is  left  in  each  pot.  They 
should  be  grown  cool,  like  cinerarias,  with  no  more 
artificial  heat  than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost,  and 
they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  air.  If  they  are  crowded  together  or 
placed  where  they  are  shaded  or  far  from  the  glass, 
they  will  run  up  tall  and  weak.  During  the  winter 
they  will  need  little  water,  but  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  Afterwards,  when  they  begin  to  grow,  they 
should  be  transferred  without  disturbance  of  tbe  roots 
to  six-inch  pots.  Mignonette,  another  excellent  annual 
for  pots,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

T'he  'Time  to  Plant  Colchicums. 


Cream  5  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  8  eggs, 
then  add  i  lb.  powdered  sugar,  lb.  flour,  a  little  -clove  ancl 
cinnamon  powders,  and  the  finely  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon. 
Beat  the  eight  whites  to  a  snow,  mix  these  well  into  the  rest, 
hake  it  in  a  buttered  tin  in  a  moderate  oven.  Half  quantities 
make  a  good  sized  cake. 


While  the  crocuses-  abound  in  every  garden,  the 
colchicums,  though  equally  beautiful,  are  much  less 
common.  Yet  all  of  them  are  well  worth  growing. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  different  species.  The  majority 
flower  in  autumn  and  then  die  down,  the  leaves  not 


Mousses  aux  Framboises  is  very,  very  good:  — 

Crush  a  pound  of  raspberries  and  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve, 
mix  the  puree  with  an  ounce  of  sugar  ,and  a  gill  and  a  half  of 
whipped  cream,  which  is  mixed  with  three  sheets  of  gelatine,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  syrup.  Continue  whisking  it  on  the  ice  until  the 
mousse  is  partly  set,  then  mix  in,  cut  ripe  raspberries,  and  fill 
paper  cases  with  the-  cream.  Place  -a  ripe  raspberry  on  the  top  of 
each  one,  and  put  them  in  the  ice  cave  for  two  hours.  ®erve  them 
on  a  dish  paper,  prettily  garnished  with  leaves. 

Salade  d’Ete  :  — 

Blanch  and  drain  a  bottle  of  artichoke  bottoms  and  -cook, 
separately,  as  many  kinds  of  vegetables  as  possible — young  car¬ 
rots,  new  potatoes^  cucumbers,  turnips — all  of  which"  should  be 
cut  in  pea-shaped  pieces  or  fine  dice.  Cook  also  asparagus  points, 
green  peas,  and  diamond-shaped  French  beans.  Dress  the  best 
selection  with  oil,  vinegar,  -salt,  and  pepper,  and  with  them  fill 
the  artichoke  bottoms,  using  alternate  colours.  Mix  the  remainder 
of  the  vegetables  with  mayonnaise  sauce,  mixed  with  a  little  cold 
liquid  aspic.  Pile  it  in  a  glass  salad  bowl  and  surround  it  with 
the  artichokes.  Grown  the  summit  with  asparagus  tips,  and  dust 
it  with  a  pinch  of  coralline  pepper. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  *  MADGE. 


appearing  until  the  following  spring.  Neither  soil  nor 
moisture  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  will  flower 
if  the  bulbs  are  placed  on  a  dry  table.  In  some  cases 
the  colouring  is  very  curious.  ’The  flowers  of 
C.  Parkinsoni,  for  example,  are  purple'  and  white, 
chequered  in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
snake’s-head  fritillary.  The  present  month  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  colchicums ;  the  autumn  species  will 
then  flower  almost  immediately.  As  they  will  be  with¬ 
out  foliage,  they  should  be  either  in  grass  or  else 
among  greenery  of  some  kind.  The  most  suitable  soil 
for  them  is  rich  sandy  loam  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
In  a  very  dry  position  they  are  rarely  satisfactory. 
One  species,  C.  autumnale,  popularly  known  as 
meadow  saffron,  is  a  native  of  this  country.  Several 
varieties-  of  it-  have  been  introduced  into  cultiva¬ 
tion — double  purple,  single  and  double  white,  and 
striped.  Among  the  best  of  the  others  are-  C.  byzan- 
tinum,  C.  speciosum  (the  largest  of  all),  C.  Decaisnei, 
and  C.  Parkinsoni. 


MOLASSINE  DOG  CAKES 

contain  properties  possessed  by  no  other  Cakes. 

THEY  KEEP  ALL  DOGS  FREE  FROM  WORMS, 

free  from  smell,  and  their  coats  in  fine  condition. 

Absolutely  Different  from  all  other  Cakes. 

Of  Stores ,  Corn  Merchants ,  Grocers,  and  .  .  . 

THE  MOLASSINE  COMPANY,  LTD.,  67) tunn!.! aVeTuVAr™'ch,  s.e. 

In  districts  where  these  cakes  are  not  stocked  by  Dealers  we  pay  carriage  to  consumers. 


molassine  meal  makes  Poultry  lap  eggs  in  abundance.” 
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It  is  stated  in  one  firm’s  catalogue  that  if  “planted  in 
lines,”  they  look  very  effective.  'This  is  precisely  the 
arrangement  which  should  be  avoided.  Oolchicums 
should  be  planted  in  informal  groups — in  other  words, 
as  they  grow  naturally. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. 

Evergreens  differ  from  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
in  never  having  a  period  of  complete  rest.  Though  the 
functional  activity  of  the  leaves  lessens  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls,  it  never  quite  ceases.  As  the  result  of  the 
lessening,  the  channels  of  some  of  the  older  leaves 
become  dried  up  and  obstructed,  and  when  the  sap 
current  begins  to  run  more  rapidly  again  in  spring, 
these  leaves  are  pushed  off  and  drop.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  best  time  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  is  clearly  indicated,  but  for  evergreens  there  is 
no  such  definite  time.  If  they  were  moved  in  winter 
the  foliage  might  be  exposed  to  such  severe  weather  that 
it  could  not  perform  the  work  required  of  it.  For  this 
reason  they  are  generally  moved  either  from  the  end 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  or  in  April,  for  the 
average  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  high  enough  then 
to  put  much  of  a  strain  on  the  leaves,  top-growth  having 
either  ceased  or  not  begun,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
warm  to  induce  some  root-action.  In  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion,  inclined  to  be  hot  in  spring,  September  should  be 
preferred ;  in  a  position  exposed  to  cutting  winds,  April 
would  be  better.  Evergreens  should  be  moved  with  as 
much  soil  as  possible  adhering  to  their  roots,  planted  in 
holes  prepared  in  advance,  firmly  staked,  and 
thoroughly  watered. 


The  Management  of  Cyclamens. 

Cyclamens  should  now  be  transferred  to  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots  and  kept  in  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
greenhouse.  Loam  and  leaf-mould  make  the  most  suit¬ 
able  soil.  If  it  is  very  rich  it  causes  a  great  growth  of 
leaves,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  flowers  are  few. 
Young  corms  raised  from  seed  sown  in  early  spring 
produce  much  the  finest  flowers,  but  any  that  are  not 
more  than  two  years  old  should  do  fairly  well  if  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  air  during  the 
summer  and  dried  moderately.  The  old  practice  of  dry¬ 
ing  them  off  completely  cannot  be  recommended.  The 
most  troublesome  insects  are  aphides  and  red  spiders. 
For  both  abol  may  be  used,  but  it  is  best  applied  with 
a  sponge  or  a  brush,  so  as  to  damp  the  lower  side  of 
the  leaves,  which  is  not  easy  to  do  with  a  syringe. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  . with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  -column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor ,  Truth  Buildings,  C  art  eretr  street,  London,  S.  W. 

Potatoes  Injured  (W.  H.  W.). — Are  you  sure  that  the 
creatures  injuring  vour  potatoes  are  either  wireworms  or  earth¬ 
worms?  The  latter  enter  holes  already  made  in  roots,  but  I 
know  of  no  evidence  that  they  make  them.  The' former,  though 
common  in  newly  turned  pasture,  are  rarely  numerous  in  culti¬ 
vated  gardens.  The  culprits  are  more  likely  to  be  snake  milli¬ 
pedes.  Can  you  eend  a  specimen  or  two?  You  might  try  vaporite. 
If  possible,  plant  your  root  crops  next  year  in  fresh  soil. 

Hybridising  (E.  L.).— It  is  almost,  impossible  to  say  before¬ 
hand  what  plants  can  or  cannot  be  crossed.  Generally  speaking, 
different  genera  cannot  he  crossed,  and  different  species  only 
rarely.  Even  experiment  is  no  certain  test,  for  it  is  impossible- 
to  prove  a  universal  negative.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
possible  .to  cross  the  tuberous  and  the  fibrous  rooted  begonias,  but 
eventually  this  was  accomplished.  You  can  only  try. 


And  bring  back  interesting  records  of  your 
holiday  adventures. 

NO  DARKROOM  NEEDED. 

Full  particulars  in  the  Kodak  Book,  free . 

KODAK,  Ltd.,  57,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 


1 


£9  to 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£88 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£123. 

£101  11s.  10J.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DF.  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S  P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  tree 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROSVS  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  1,573,  Holborn. 

THE  LATE  EAEL  OP  BEACONSFIELD, 

SIE.  MOSELL  MACKENZIE, 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

MISS  EMILY  FAITHFUL, 

THE  LATE  GEN.  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
and  many  otherpersons  of  distinction,  have  testified  t*  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 

Himrod’s  Cure  for  Asthma. 

Established  over  a  Quarter  of  aCenturr. 

Prescribed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  throughout  the  world.  It  ia  used  as  an 
inhalation  and  without  any  after  bad  effects.  A  free  Sample  and  detailed 
testimonials  free  by  post.  In  tins,  4s.  3d.  British  Depot— 46,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London;  also  of  NKWBERY  &  SONS,  BARCLAY  &  SONS, 
J.  SANGER  &  SONS.  W.  EDWARDS  &  SON,  MAY,  ROBERTS,  V  CO., 
BUTLER  &  CRISPiS,  JOHN  THOMPSON,  Liverpool,  and  all  wholesale  houses. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  ‘Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £51IGfSOO,OOOm 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

DEATH  DUTBESm — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  ■ 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  J 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  , 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX .  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
.  an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  J 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 

Foims  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  ] 

Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Palace  Hotel,  Hastings 

INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  9/-  PER  DAY. 

Telephone:  761  Hastings  or  2300  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “Palace  Hotel,  Hastings,”  or  “Spierpon,  London.” 
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COMPLEXION  TREATMENTS. 

MADAME  RUBINSTEIN’S  SPECIAL 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 

Dp.  Lykuski’s  Valaze  Skin  Food. 

Valaze  yields  to 
the  skin  active 
stimulation,  true 
nourishment,  and 
convincing  beauty, 
ensuring  freedom 
from  lines,  crow’s 
feet,  and  other 
similar  defects.  It 
makes  the  skin  proof 
against  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  weather 
and  climate,  and 
the  use  of  it,  to 
produce  the  greatest 
possible  benefit, 
does  not  make  a 
greater  demand  on 
your  time  than  two 
to  five  minutes  a 
day.  It  makes 
freckles  disappear,  and  sunburn  and  sallow  ness.  By  its  use 

blotchiness  gives  way  to  clearness,  softness,  and  smoothness  of 
skin.  Valaze  is  sold  in  jars  at  4s.  6d.,  Ss.  6d.,  and  21s.,  the  Ss.  6d. 
size  being  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  4s.  fid.  size, 
and  lasting  from  five  to  six  months  with  ordinary  usage. 

Valaze  Powder  and  Novena  Poudre. 

Madame  ftubinstein  is  the  first  complexion  specialist  to 
differentiate  between  the  dry,  overmoist  or  oily,  and  normal  skin 
when  advising  the  use  of  powders.  This  accounts  for  her  supplying 
two  distinct  varieties — the  Novena  Poudre,  a  “fat”  powder  for 
dry  and  normal  skin3,  and  the  Valaze  Powder  for  greasy  skins. 
In  boxes  at  10s.  6d.,  5s.  fid.,  and  3s. 

Valaze  Complexion  Soap 

contains  many  of  the  properties  of  the  Valaze  Skin  Food.  It  will 
be  found  quite  different  from  any  other  soap  in  soothing  the  most 
sensitive  skin.  It  carries  into  the  skin  the  glow  of  health,  and 
gives  that  transparency  and  satiny  feel  which  are  such  typical 
results  of  all  the  Valaze  Preparations.  2s.  fid.  and  4s.  fid.  a  cake. 

Valaze  Snow  Lotion. 

This  is  a  superb  liquid  powder.  Only  the  woman  who  has 
struggled  in  vain  to  subdue  a  shiny  or  oily  skin  will  realise  and 
appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  Valaze  Snow 
Lotion  not  only  refreshes,  cools  and  whitens  the  skin  in  hottest 
weather,  but  also  enables  it  to  retain  that  dull  ivory  finish  so  much 
sought  after.  It  is  supplied  in  three  shades — white,  pink,  and 
cream,  and  the  price  is  10s.  fid.,  7s.,  and  4s.  a  bottle. 

Dp.  Lykuski’s  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Cure 
banishes  every  trace  of  this  disfigurement.  It  closes  the  enlarged 
pores,  cures  a  greasy,  coarse  skin,  and  assists  in  preserving  a 
healthy  complexion.  By  its  use'  the  skin  is  effectually  cleansed, 
perfectly  braced  and  stimulated  to  healthy  action.  Price  3s.  fid. 

Valaze  Liquidine. 

This  new  complexion  lotion  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  preparation  of  the  century.  It  overcomes  many 
undesirable  conditions,  amongst  which  are  enlarged  pores,  black¬ 
heads,  undue  flushing  of  nose  and  face,  and  oiliness  of  the  skin, 
by  stimulating  the  pores  and  producing  a  finer  and  more  healthy 
condition  of  the  cuticle.  It  should  be  applied  twice  daily,  or 
more  frequently,  to  remove  dust,  powder,  or  oily  secretions. 
10s.  6d.  a  bottle. 

Novena  Cerate. 

This  is  an  emollient  skin  cleanser.  When  the  skin  is  delicate 
and  sensitive  it  should  be  cleansed  with  Novena  Cerate.  It  is 
rubbed  well  into  the  skin,  left  on  for  a  few  minutes,  then  rubbed 
and  wiped  away  with  a  soft  towel.  The  result  is  a  delightful 
skin  bath,  such  as  one  finds  quite  new  to  one’s  experience.  Price 
2s.  fid.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d. 

Novena  Sunproof  ancl  Windproof  Creme 
affords  positive  protection  to  the  skin  at  all  seasons,  against  the 
sun  as  well  as  the  wind.  This  preparation  prevents  freckles, 
sunburn,  tan,  and  sallowness.  Price  3s.  fid. 

Dr.  Lykuski’s  Hair  Tonic. 

By  it  the  care  of  the  hair  is  made  at  once  pleasant  and  effective. 
It  goes  to  the  root  of  hair  troubles,  restores  the  vital  principles 
to  the  hair  follicles,  and  produces  luxuriant  growth  where  the 
natural  process  is  sluggish.  Its  antiseptic  qualities  are  on  a  par 
with  the  power  it  possesses  of  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
hair  and  giving  it  softness  and  gloss. 

Dr.  Lykuski’s  hair  tonic  is  very  easily,  effectually  and  economi¬ 
cally  applied  by  means  of  an  ingenious  Pneumatic  Comb.  Price, 
Flacon  of  Tonic,  7s.  and  4s.;  Pneumatic  Comb,  3s. 

Madame  Rubinstein’s  book— “  Beauty  in  the  Making  ” — deals 
with  every  complexion  defect  one  can  be  suffering  from,  and 
points  the  way  to  its  prevention  and  relief.  It  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  mentioning  this  paper. 

All  orders,  enquiries,  applications  for  appointments,  or  for  the 
Book,  will  receive  the  promptest  attention  when  addressed  to 
Madame  RUBSSMSTEIISM,  Dept.  T.,  24,  Grafton 
Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Shepherd’s 
Bush,  W. 


Imperial 
International 
Exhibition, 

GREAT  WHITE  CITY. 

Eight  Great  Exhibitions  in  One. 

Eight  Great  Exhibitions  in  One. 
Open  11  a,m.  to  1 1  p.m  Admission,  Is. 
Rain  or  Fine.  40  Acres  under  Cover. 


30  MAJESTIC  PALACES 
FILLED  WITH  THE  WORLD’S  CHOICEST 
PRODUCTS. 


Halls  of  International  Arts  and  Industries. 

Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria,  Russia, 
Holland,  China,  Persia,  &c. 

Music  from  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  by 

Famous  Military  Bands. 


Illuminations  by  1,000,000  Electric  Lights. 


THE  GREAT  ATTRACTIONS. 


Mountain  Railway 
Submarine  Railway 
Witching  Waves 
Scottish  Village 
Toboggan 
Motor  Race  Tracks 
Pleasure  Tramways 


Flip  Flap 
Spiral 

Irish  Village 
Dahomev  Village 
Water  Whirl 
Glass  Works 
Electric  Boats 


W  i  ggl  e  -XV  oggle 
Scenic  Railway 
Arctic  Regions 
Kalmuck  Camp 
Indian  Theatre 
Speaking  Pictures 
Captive  Balloon, &c. 


Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  the  Stadium, 
SUPERB  FIREWORKS  DISPLAY 
by  Messrs.  James  Pain  and  Son. 


FIRST-CLASS  FICTION 
FOR  ALL  WEATHERS. 


YUE  UfAUTAM  (2nd  Edition)  FRANCES  FORBES  ROBERTSON 
*  HE  if  fill  111 il  (Frances  Harrod). 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILINS  ROWLAND  strong 

moon  of  valleys  david  whitelaw 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 
THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 
THE  SPITFIRE 
SEALED  ORDERS 
PENELOPE  ANN 
A  STUDY  IN  SEPIA 


COLIN  COLLINS 


Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL 


EDWARD  PEPLE 


A.  E.  CAREY 


J.  HENRY  HARRIS 


ROBERT  CASTLETON 


All  the  above  at  all  Libraries. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 


THE  NEST  OF  THE 
SPARROWHAWK. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  the  new  romance  by  the 
BARONESS  ORGZY,  author  of  “The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,” 
the  first  instalment  of  which  will  appear  in  the  September 
number  of  “THE  IMP,”  which  should  be  ordered  at 
once  from  your  newsagent,  or  can  be  had  direct  for  2s» 
for  a  year,  post  free. 

GREENING  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 
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A  CHARMING  OUTDOOR  NOVEL. 

Just  Published,  At  all  Booksellers’ and  Libraries.  63 

THE  BACHELORS  OF  ' 
WESCOMBE 

By  Mrs.  ADA  PITFIELD,  Author  of  “Princess  of  the  Sandhills.” 

Daily  Chronicle “  A  singularly  dainty  story." 

Times.— “  Mrs.  Pitfield  has  an  [attractive  and  unaffected  style,  and 
eschews  all  extravagance  and  unpleasantness.’’ 

Athenaeum. — “Brightly  written.” 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  SPANISH  HOME  LIFE. 

Just  Published.  Size  8}  in.  by  4J  in.  426  pp.  12/6  net. 

SUN  AMD  SHADOW  IN 

SPAIN 

By  MAUD  HOWE,  Author  of  “  Roma  Beata.” 

With  4  Plates  in  Colour  and  41  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  One  of  the  pleasantest  of  travel  books  we  have  read 
for  some  time.” 


POEMS  OF  PLEASURE 
POEMS  OF  PASSION 
POEMS  OF  POWER 
POEMS  OF  CHEER 


POEMS  OF  SENTIMENT 
KINGDOM  OF  LOVE 
MAURINE 
THREE  WOMEN 


Limp  White  Cloth,  1/-  net  each.  Limp  Lambskin, 
2/8  net  each. 


LOUDON :  GAT  &  HANCOCK,  12-13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand. 


By  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes, 
Author  of  “The  Pulse  of  Life.’ 


[2nd  Imp. 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN. 


A  New  American  Story,  brimful  of  Humour  and 

Pathos. 

OLD  LADY  NUMBER  31 

By  LOUISE  FORSSLUND. 

Scotsman. — “Should  be  read  with  a  hearty  interest.” 

Birmingham  Post. — “  Thoroughly  acceptable  piece  of  writing.” 

P0EI¥IS  l*y~ 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 


HEINEMANN’S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

Great  and  Immediate  Success  of  the  First  Booh. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

IBy  HALL  ©AiF^IE.  2  vois.,  4/-  net. 

“The  Times”  (Aug.  12):  These  volumes  are  in 
every  way  a  pleasure  to  read.  Of  living  authors 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  must  sway  as  multitudinous  a  following 
as  any  man.  A  novel  from  his  pen  has  become, 
indeed,  for  England  and  America  an  international 
event.’* 

mw  Six~Shilling  Hovels  and  Stories. 

A  FSEAPIWQ. 

By  E.  F.  Benson, 

Author  of  “The  Climber,”  &c.  [3rd  Imp. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  SHROUD. 

By  Bram  Stoker, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Athlyne,”  &c. 

STUDIES  IN  WIVES. 


ENGLISH  CLtJBS  FOR  1909. — A  List,  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
containing  the  Names  and  Addresses,  Dates  of  Establishment,  Entrance 
Fees  Subscriptions,  and  Secretaries’  Names,  of  more  than  3,100  Social,  Yacht, 
Automobile,  Golf,  Ladies’,  and  other  Clubs  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  in 
British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  Over  1,000  Golf  Clubs  are  included 
in  this  Edition.  In  red  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  6A,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 


Foreign  Pensions. 

A  ACHEN.— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

_iLJL  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

BAD-HARZBURG.— VILLA  MARIENBURG.  First-class 

Boarding-house.  Very  best  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

DAD  NAUHEIM. — PENSION  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

Ludwigstr.  21.  Fst.-cl.,  fg.  pk.  &  spgs.,  mod.  tins.— M.  A.  DREYER,  Prtrss. 


B 


AD  NAUHEIM.  -  HAUS  TERMINUS.  Select 

establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 


TDERLIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamer  priv- 

_1A  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Ceil.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

T>ERL1N. — PENSION  HOELTZL-3HERIDAN.  28,  Pots- 

JL)  darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg.-house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

BERLIN. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl,  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf.  Mod.  tins. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

BERLIN. — PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNBH. 

HDERLIN. — PENSION  IBERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

J J  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation 
— FKAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN-.— PENSION  EBERT.—  Grolman  Strasse  42/43. 
First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine'.  Mod.tms. 
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BONN". — PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethoyenstras.se 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

BONN-.— PENSION  KREWINKEL, Konigstrasse  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 


BRUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS.  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn,  Trms.  mod. 

/COLOGNE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Bluuienstrfisse, 

VJ  close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 

Dresden.  —  pension  schmalz,  25,  sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

Dresden—pension  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 

DRESDEN- — PENSION  FORD,  WerderStrasse 9. Comfort¬ 
able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tpis.  Lge.  gdn. 

DUSSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWSRTH,  28A,Kaiserstr 
Am  I-Iofgarteri.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors ' 

Frankfurt  a/m.-awglo-german  pension, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situatiop,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephony  Np.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP.. 
Proprietress. 

FRANKFURT  A/m.- PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmly,  hme.,  Cent,  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

f'i  ENEVA. — HOTEL  PENSION  MINERVA,  8,  Rue  du 

IJT  Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 


Hamburg — pen.  schneider,  Kiopstockstr.  23  p. 

Very  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rras.  with  private  baths. 


HAMBURG.-PENSION  HOOFEjRotherbaumBeneekestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

HO MBURG  —  PENSION  VILLA  METEOR,  Scliwedenz- 

fadl6.  Fst.-cl. ,  finst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst.— EMIL  REUTER,  Pr. 

T  ANGEN-SCHWALBACH.— VILLA  EUGENIE.  Very 

I  j  select  establnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Batli-hs.,  &  Forest.  Elegantly  fur.  Aparts. 

T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

i  1  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  aud  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-Class 

family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 

M UNICH.-PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Sniteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

Munich  —pension  villa  gruber  ,  26  Hess-sbrasse. 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

/  ASTEND.— PENSION  MODERN E, 93, BoulevardVan  Iseg- 

v4  hem.  First-elass,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  baths 

VIENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

fortable  fam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

V1CTIESBADEN. -PENSION  VILLA  RUPPREGHT, 

VV  Sonnenfeld  Str.,  17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class.  Ther¬ 
mal  bath.  Prop.,  FRAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT. 

WILHELMSHOHE.- VILLA  AUGUSTA.  First-class 

Bdg.  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf.  fur.  rmsi  Mod.  trms.— J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr, 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


\  ACHEN. — Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

_LJL  CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

BADEN-BADEN.- HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 

-O  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T,  MOEIiCH,  Prop. 

B'aD-HARZBURG-  HOTEL  ASCHE,  First-class.  Quiet 

position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

BAD- HARZB URG.-HOTEL  HA RZER^HOFTsituated 

I  J  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Excel,  cooking.  Mod,  terms. 

BAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

a  }  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 


B 


AD-WILD  UNGEN.— WESTEND  HOTEL.  First-class, 

entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. 


BASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

EASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

"DERLIN. — HOTEL  DER  KAESERHOF.  Rooms  from 

XX  5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

BLANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

XXFt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  Comfort.— G.  D’HONDT.Pr. 

CHATEAU  D’OEX.  Switzerland. —  HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 


pOLOGNE.  -  HOTEL 

vU  close  to  and  overlooking  the 


TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

COPENHAGEN.-  HOTEL  D’ANGLETEr're]  First  - 

class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

Nearest  first- 

&  back,  mod.  terms. 


TARESDEN.- GRAND  UNION  HOTEL. 

Ay  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  ( 


DUSSELDOHF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths. — H.  Hengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

FLORENCE. — HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  centra], 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

FLORENCE.- HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

-1  class.  Every  modem  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  St  CO.  English  and  American 
chemists.  Yia  Tornabuoni,  17. 


VREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

_L  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

p t  LION,  above  Mon treux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURI. 

VX  Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG.— A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.F.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

HAMBURG —  HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwai  ds ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

Hanover.— hotel  vier  jahrezeiten.  First- 

class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Yy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.—C.  WEDEKIND,  Pr. 

HEIDELBERG,  SCH LOSS  HOTEL,  HOTELBELLE 

VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  ltst.  impt  s. 

HOMBURG  (BATH).- RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

HOMBURG  (BATH.)  — VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

clats  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr 

HOMBURG  (BATH.) 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory. 

Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 

HOMBURG.— FREYBERG’S  PRIVATE  HOTElUfusL 

class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod.  terms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  &  Americans. 

TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  "TIROL.  First- 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comf ts.,  Rooms  with  Bath. — C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

INTERLAKEN.- HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  fami^ 

hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position 
Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.— j! 
WURTH,  Proprietor. 

AUSANNE.— HOTEL  VICTOR^  The  nearest  first- 

olass  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 


L 


LOCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

foCARNO.-  HOTEL  DU  ’PARC,  The  most  modeU 

I  J  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

T  UCERNE.— HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI.  First-class. 

I  J  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — HAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

T  UGANO-GRANDHOTELMETROPOLE.  First-class. 

I  lUnrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impints.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church— Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

UGANO  -SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view.lake, mountains  <X  town.  Mod.  terms 


VI  AINZ  HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

M~  ER AN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

VIILAN  —  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  NearCathe- 

111  dial.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rlv.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suites  with  baths. 

Vj  ONTREUX-  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROpZ  First-class 

-LVi  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  ltcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. — Madam  BETTSCHEN.Prtress. 

VfONTRE  U X -GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  'First-class. 

-UXBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park. — FALLEGGBR-tVYRSCH,  Prop. 

MONTRE  UX GR  A N  D  H OT E  L  B £ L IVI  O  NT7  The  most 

poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

MUNICH— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O., Roy. Theatre  &  Roy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  eachroom. 

\  I  UNICH~  -GRAND  HOTEL  LEIN  FELD  ER.  First  - 

±>X  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

lyTAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

J.  v  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNBR. 

NAPLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  GO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22. 

ATICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

it  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

OUsTEND.— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

OSTEND. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

OUCHY  -  LAUSANNE.—  HOTEl"_DU  CHATEAU. 

The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf. 

TJARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVGSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

PARIS  — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

PARIS.  -  HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

of  the  leading  hotels. — E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

PARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JASV1ES  amid  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuilcries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng:  &  Aitirns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LEROHE. 

KOME.—  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 

)OME — HOTEL  QU3RINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

V  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTX-H.  ROBERTS  StCO.  English  ancfAVnerican 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 
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MORITZ  — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— I’roprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

QT.  MORITZ.— TH E  B E LVEDERE.  'English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

rnENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

rpERRITET. — GRAN D  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rPERRITET, Switzerland.  —GRAN D  H 0TEL&  ALPES. 

X.  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 


X'ERRITET.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Family  hotel 

X.  patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Owngdns. — G.  JEANNOD,  Pr. 

nPJEtlBERG (Black  Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 

X  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

VIENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 


TFIEWNA.— HOTEL  IV5ATSCH  AKER  HOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

V  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 


VIENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor, 

V  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstu.,  opp.  Kurhausand  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring. 

WIESBADEN.-HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  hm^ 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  OuTplace’ 

WIESBADEN-- PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS^Ii 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

IESBADEN.  —  R ESI D ENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms 

ZURICH.—  DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

yURICH  — The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGERlNSTI- 

f_J  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

URICH. — IMIVtOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  EatateAg^^. 

Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Gives  Universal 
and  Complete 
Satisfaction. 

TESTIMONIAL; 

“  The  Square,  St.  Neots,  Hunt'. 
“22nd  December,  1908. 
“Dear  Sirs, 

“  Kindly  send  your  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  ‘  Devon  ’  Grates. 
A  friend  having  seen  mine  ttixed 
in  July)  is  anxious  to  have  one. 
We  are  more  than  delighted  with 
ours,  no  trouble  or  attention  re¬ 
quired,  and  we  find  a  saving  in 
coals.  4<  Yours  truly, 

“(Signed;  J.  SIBLEY.  ’ 
Sole  Proprietors : 

CANDY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

I.O.YWOS  ; 

87,  NEWMAN  STREET, 
OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Works : 

HEATHFIELD  STATION, 
NEWTON  ABBOT,  Devon. 


None  Better 

than  the  Best. 

PLACED  FIRST  IN 
RECENT  OFFICIAL 
TESTS 

of  Domestic  Fires 
carried  out  in  the  new 
Government  Offices 
jointly  by  H.M.  Office 
of  WorXs  and  the 
SmoKo  Abatement 
Society, 

Consumption  of  Fuel  and 
production  of  smoke  each 
one  quaiter  less  than  the 
average  of  36  competing 
grates. 


“  Retained  when 
all  other  foods  are 
rejected.” 


«  NATURAL 

■^^■^TSlIWERAL TABLE  WATER. 

at  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants.  Stores.  Hotels,  fite. 

Ic  Agents.  IM6RAM  Sc  ROYK.E,  BAR,  London. livERPQOt.BRisTOi. 
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The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  iu  London, 

103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  :  • 

.  GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1  S  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  1 1.  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms \  18, 19,  20, 21,22, The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  X.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart.  Ma.na.vine Uirpctor, 


Velvety  Smoothness. 


Silky  Silence. 


Argylls 

negotiate  the  roughest  roads 
with  comfort,  and  fulfil  all 
the  requirements  of  modern 
conditions,  whether  for 
Business  or  Pleasure,  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  car  for 
the  thinking  motorist. 

ARGYLLS,  LIMITED, 

Works:  ALEXANDRIA  by  GLASGOW. 
London — 6,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 


12/14  H.p.  Standard  Side-Entrance  Car 
12/14  H.p.  Two-Seater  Car 
14/16  H.p.  Standard  Side-Entrance  Car 
14/16  H.p.  Two-Seater  Car 


-  £285 

-  £275 


IT  EFFERVESCENCE  PSJIRELY  W/miRAL. 


m 


NATURAL 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SPRUDEL  SALT 

@351 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 
INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  LLP,  london.  LIVERPOOL  a  bristoi. 

.  .  OF  ALL  CHEM/STS  A  DKUO  STOLL FS-  - - 


ITAMME1UNG  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

i  tuition.  Adults  and  boys  tnk  n  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particulars 
:l  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
ndon,  W.C. 


The  particular  and 
important  feature  of 
Bender’s  Food  is  that  it  can 
be  prepared  to  suit  any  degree 
of  digestive  power.  It  contains  in 
it  elf  the  natural  digestive  principles 
which  act  during  the  cooling  process 
just  before  it  is  finally  heated  for 

serving.  As  the  weak  stomach 
of  babe  or  invalid  begins  to 

strengthen  by  the  assimilation 
of  the  Food,  a  gradually 
increasing  amount  of 
digestive  work  can  be 
left  to  it,  thus  giving 
the  advantage  of  a 
regulated  exercise 
of  the  digestive 

functions 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


RULES. 

1.  The  snm  of  £2  2s.  Avill  be  given  every  week  for  the  best  EPIGRAM,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Bouts-Rimes,  or  whatever  the 
announced  subject  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be. 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 
the  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

3.  The  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editqr  must  be  considered  final  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal  from 
his  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained. 

4.  In  every  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  in  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner’s  real 
name  and  address  in  this  journal. 

5.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  but  all  such  communications  must,  at 
the  latest,  be  received  at  the  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 
subject  for  competition. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  be  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

7.  All  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  with  their  First  Answers  their  Real  Names  and  Addresses 
FOR  Registration  ;  such  names  and  addresses  will  not  be  published  except  in  the  case  of  Prize-winners. 

8.  The  iioni-de-plume  chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letters. 

9.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  noms-de-plume  they  have  once  assumed. 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner's  nom-de-plume,  the  successful  competitor  must  write  and  make  formal  application  for 
the  Prize,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.  Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 
Prize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 

11.  No  communications  can  be  received  on  post-cards,  by  telegraph,  or  by  hand.  They  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 
All  post  letters  addressed — 

PUZZLE  EDITOR  OF  “TRUTH,”  Carter et-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


PRIZE  AWARDS. 

“  TRUTH  ”  PRIZE,  No.  1,584. 

A  GIVEN  PASSAGE  FROM  ROSWELL’S  “LIFE  OF  JOHNSON,” 
REDUCED  TO  WORDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 

Owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  solutions  sent  in  and  the  general  high 
level  of  ingenuity  which  they  display,  this  Competition  has  proved  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  one  to  judge. 

After  careful  examination  and  comparison,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  solution  submitted  by  Dobbin  is  the  best.  The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas 
is,  therefore,  awarded  to  that  Competitor. 

Dobbin’s  solution  was  printed  in  Truth  of  July  7  last. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE,  No.  1,585. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORK  OF  ANY  STANDARD  ENGLISH 
POET  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE  MOTTO  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL 
PRESS  CONFERENCE. 

Of  the  various  mottoes  submitted,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  is  : 

“  Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue 
And  our  voice  is  Imperial.'’ 

Sliaktspeare.  Henry  V.,  Act  III.,  Sc.  6. 

This  is  given  by  Verbum  Sat,  Therpites,  and  Leaf  Rule.  The  Prize  of  Two 
Guineas  is,  therefore,  equally  divided  between  these  three  Competitors. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE,  No.  1,586. 

RniMING  ODES  OF  NOT  MORE  THAN  FOURTEEN  LINES  IN 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  my  Competitors  have  done  their  subject  justice — 
no  Ode  submitted  rising  above  the  level  of  the  distinctly  moderate. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  is  equally  divided  between  hallantrae.  Eboracum, 
and  Alkaviya,  whose  Odes  are,  in  my  opinion,  slightly  better  than  any  others 

sent  in. 


All  three  Odea  were  printed  in  Truth  of  July  21. 

FURTHER  PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,592. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  approaching  Race  for 
the  St.  Leger,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  snail  be  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  my  readers  bv  se'ting  them  a  Puzzle  in  that  Connection. 

I  therefore  offer  ilie  usual  POze  of  Two  Guineas  this  week  to  that  Competitor 
who  shall  prove  most  successful  in 

Correctly  Placing  the  First  Three  Horses  in  the 
Forthcoming  St.  Leger. 

Marks  will  he  awarded  on  the  following  basis  :  — 

Ufr  correctly  placing  the  1st  horse,  4  marks 
2nd  2 

j  j  j  j  i  >  ii  "  lu  n  -1  m 

,,  , ,  ,,  ., »  ord  ,,  1  ,, 

while  l  a  mark  will  he  given  for  any  horse  correctly  given  among  the  fl.st  three, 
hut  given  in  the  wrong  order. 

The  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  that  Competitor  who,  on  this  basis,  scores  the 
highest  aggregate  of  marks. 

1  have  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  St.  Leger  forecast. 

(ii.)  All  St.  Leger  forecasts  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on 
Monday,  August  30. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  reai  name,  with  the  address,  of  Malignant,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,5S2,  is  W.  Maliug-Wynch,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  Lyme  Regis, 
Dorsetshire. 

Ordnance.— I  have  registered  you  in  this  changed  nom-de-plume  as  you 
suggest. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,590.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 


A  GIVEN  PASSAGE  IN  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  FROM  WHICH  ALL  WORDS 
OF  FOREIGN  DERIVATION  ARE  ELIMINATED  AND  WORDS  OF 
PURE  SAXON  ORIGIN  SUBSTITUTED. 


Tie  priests  (or  shepherds),  therefore,  wavered; 
d  ~  their  waveiingness  may  well  he  for- 
ven  for  some  upstanding  brethren,  who  held 
large  share  of  the  common  trust,  weie 
mded  to  help  forward  yielding.  They  thought 
at  a  common  gainsaying  could  hardly 
looked  for,  and  that  a  half-hearted  gain¬ 
ing  would  be  baneful  to  folks,  and  of  little  good 
the  Kirk  and  to  the  common  weal.  Such  was' 
e  way  of  thinking  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax 
d  bv  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,,  and  still 
ere  was  no  oneness  and  no  settled  undertakings. 

Moo-Cow.  ,,  . 

rhe  priests,  therefore,  wavered  ;  and  their  wa\  er- 
o-  may  well  he  forgiven  ;  for  some  men  of  lead- 
g  in  whom  both '-high  and  low  did  put  their 
ast,  were  minded  to  warn  the  priests  to  yield, 
lese  men  thought  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
"  all  withstand  together,  and  that  if  only  some 
thstood  it  would  end  in  the  utter  downfall  of 
mv,  and  in  little  good  to  tne  Church  or  to  the 
ngd’om.  Such  was  the  outspoken  belief  given 
en  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day 
ew  near,  and  still  men  could  not  be  got  to  work 
gether  or  to  settle  how  they  should  meet  the 
ming  evil. — Clin. 

Phe  priests,  therefore,  wavered;  and  their  waver- 
g  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  of  the  fore- 
ost  among  their  flocks,  Who  had  a  great  share 
the  folk's  trust,  were  minded  to  show  the  wis- 
im  of  yielding.  They  though  that  the  with¬ 
anding  of  the  many  could  hardly  be  looked  for, 
id  that  the  withstanding  of  the  few  would  be 


baneful  to  sundry,  and  of  little  behoof  to  the 
Church  and.  to  the  common  weal.  Such  was  the 
belief  given  out  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there 
was  no  understanding  rife  and  no  steps  settled. — 
Oadby. 

The  priests,  therefore,  wavered  ;  and  their  waver¬ 
ing  may  well  be  forgiven,  for  some  well-known 
men,  who  owned  a  great  share  of  the  Crowd's  be¬ 
lief,  were  given  to  uphold  yielding.  They  thought 
that  a  full  withstanding  could  hardly  be  hoped 
for,  and  that  a  half-hearted  withstanding  would 
be  doomtul  to  beings,  and  of  little  worth  to  the 
Church  and  the  many.  Such  was  the  thought 
given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  oneness, 
and’  no  framed  settlements.— -Korah. 

The  holders,  therefore,  feared :  and  their  fear 
may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  mighty  flockmen, 
who  held  a  great  share  of  the  men’s  good  will, 
were  hoping  to  seek  yielding.  They  thought  a 
whole  hindrance  could  hardly  be  hoped,  and  that 
a  small  hindrance  would  be  wrecking  to  each,  and 
of  little  good  will  to  the  Church  and  to  the  herd. 
Such  was  the  meaning  given  at  the  time  by  Halifax 
and  by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  yet 
there  wad  r.o  sameness,  and  no  true  steadiness.— 
Frances. 

The  shepherds  of  souls,  therefore,  hung  back  ; 
and  their  hanging  back  may  well  be  forgiven  ; 
for  some  outsiders  of  mark,  who  were  greatly 
looked  up  to  throughout  the  land,  were  for  their 
yielding.  They  thought  that  their  withstanding 


as  one  man  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  to 
withstand  otherwise  than  in  a  body  would  mean 
utter  loss  to  the  few,  and  be  of  little  good  to  the 
House  of  God  and  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the 
thought  outspoken  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there 
was  no  one  mindedness  and  no  understanding- 
come  to.  (The  word  “  Church  ”  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greek.) — Verbum  Sat-. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  delayed,  and  their  delay- 
may  well  be'  forgiven  ;  for  some  chief  laymen,  who 
had  a  great  share  of  the  people’s  trust,  were 
ready  to  advise  yielding.  They  thought  that  an 
entire  refusal  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that 
a  refusal  by  the  few  would  be  the  undoing  ot 
individuals  and  of  little  gam  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  whole  people.  Such  was  the  thought  given 
at  the  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The 
day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  agreement 
and-  no  shaped  plans.— Simplex. 

The  cloth,  therefore,  held  back  :  and  their  back¬ 
wardness  may  well  be  overlooked  ;  for  some  well- 
known  brethren,  who  had  a  large  share  of  the  trust 
of  their  fellow-men,  were  willing  to  speak  well  of 
yielding.  They  thought  that  for  all  to  withstand 
could  hardly  be  hoped,  and  that  for  a  few  to  do  so 
would  be  very  hurtful  to  some  and  of  lit  tie  help  to 
the  Church  and  to  their  fellows.  Such  was  the 
finding  (given)  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  stiil  there 
was  no  falling  in  together  and  no  set  path  to 
follow. — Ascovio. 
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The  bedesmen,  therefore,  wavered ;  and  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  great 
lewd-men  (or  “  churls  ”),  who  had  a  deal  of  the 
folk’s  trust,  were  fain  to  bid  men  yield.  Thev 
thought  that  a  widespread  unwillingness  (or  with 
standing)  could1  hardly  be  lookt-a  for,  and  that 
the  unwillingness  of  some  would  be  baleful  to  each 
one  of  them,  and  of  little  gain  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  folk.  Such  was  the  answer  given  at  this 
tide  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  one-ness,  no 
feed  thought. — >M.  West. 

The  cloth  were,  therefore,  bewildered,  and  the 
bewilderment  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some 
well-known  men  outside  the  cloth,  in  whom  most 
folk  greatly  believed,  were  minded  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  yielding.  It  was  thought  that  a  wide¬ 
spread  fight  against  the  thing  dreaded  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  that  anything  less  would 
bring  utter  evil  on  some  and  be  of  little  help  to 
God’s  folk,  or,  indeed,  to  the  kingdom.  Such  was 
then  the  spoken  mind  ol  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  near,  and  still  the  leaders  were  not 
at  one,  and  nothing  was  settled  beforehand. — > 
E'boracum. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  were  afraid  to  go 
forward ;  and  their  halting  may  well  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  for  some  of  the  foremost  of  those  men  who 
were  not  in  the  Church,  and  who  held  a  great 
share  of  the  trust  of  the  folk,  were  of  a  mind 
to  tell  them  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  way. 
They  thought  that  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that 
there  would  be  an  up-rising  of  ali  men,  and  that, 
if  only  some  of  the  folk  withstood,  it  would  lead 
to  the  downfall  of  many,  and  would  not  do  much 
good  to  the  Church  and  the  land.  Such  things 
were  thought  and1  openly  said  at  this  time  by 
Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near ; 
and  still  men  neither  worked  together  nor  made 
up  their  minds  about  any  one  tiling. — Saemund. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  were  slow  to  d»  any¬ 
thing  ;  and  this  need  not  be  wondered  at ;  for 
some  of.  the  foremost  men  outside  the  Church, 
who  were  thoroughly  trusted  by  their  fellows, 
leant  to  the  side  of  yielding.  They  thought  that 
a  stand  made  by  all  could  hardlv  he  looked  for, 
and  if  made  only  by  a  few  would  be  most  hurtful 
to  them,  and  do  little  good  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  folk  as  a  body.  So  thought  and  said  at  this 
time  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew 
near;  and  still  there  was  no  pulling  together, 
and  no  steadfast  line  of  dealing  settled  on.— 
Blair. 

The  parsons,  therefore,  hesitated ;  and  their 
hesitation  may  well  be  discarded  ;  for  some  great 
laymen,  who  held  an  extensive  share  of  the  crowd’s 
confidence,  were  ready  to  bestow  submission. 
They  thought  that  a  customary  closure  could 
hardly  be  looked  for,  andi  that  a  specific  closure 
would  be  ruinous  to  individuals  and  of  little  use 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  dominion.  Such  was 
the  idea  given  at  the  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  day  drew  near ;  and  still  there 
was  no  concert  and  no  set  declaration. — Tea  Eye. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  put  off ;  and  this 
putting  off  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  for¬ 
ward  laymen  who  owned  a  large  share  of  the  folk 
troth  were  ready  to  call  for  underlying.  They 
thought  that  an  altogether-like  fastness  could 
hardly  be  looked  for.  and  that  a  small  hindrance 
would  be  downfall  to  lone-folk,  and  of  little  help 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  all-folk.  Such  was  the 
rede  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was 
no  at-one-ness  and  no  worked-out  thoughts. — 
Nemo. 

The  parsons  therefore  halted,  and  their  so  doing 
may  be  well  forgiven,  for  some  well-known  lay¬ 
men  who  had  much  of  the  people’s  goodwill  were 
minded  to  move  them  to  give  in.  They  thought 
that  all-round  thwartage  could  hardly  'be  looked 
for,  and  that  a  half-measure  would  be  fatal  to 
parsons  and  of  little  good  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  people.  Such  was  the  idea  given  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  was  no  one-ness  of  mind  and  no 
fixed  plans. — Libra. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
waverings  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  high- 
minded  outsiders,  who  held  a  big  share  of  the 
open  belief,  were  settled  to  bring  about  a  yield¬ 
ing.  They  thought  that  a  wholesale  fight  would 
hardly  be  looked  for,  arid  that  a  half-fight  would 
be  threatening-  to  the  few,  and  of  little  good  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  folk.  .Such  was  the  thought 
given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no 
settlement  and  no  made  steadfastness. — Arlos. 

The  priesthood,  therefore,  demurred,  and  their 
demur  may  well  be  forgiven,  for  some  laymen  of 
mark,  who  held  a  large  share  of  the  folks’  trust, 
were  inclined  to  urge  surrender.  They  thought 
that  a  common  wish  to  fight  could  hardly  be  hoped 
for,  and.  that  a  small  threatening  would  be  ruinous 
to  each,  and  of  little  gain  to  the  Church  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Such  was  the  decree  then  given 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  was  no  common  thought,  and-  no 
formed  plans. — Sunray. 

The  Churchman,  therefore,  began  to  shilly  shally, 
and  this  may  well  be  forgiven,  for  some  laymen, 
of  mark,  in  whom  the  commoners  trusted  almost 
wholly,  lent  towards  yielding.  They  thought  that 
a  common  wish  to  withstand  could  hardly  be 
hoped  for,  and,  that  if  only  some  withstood,  it 
would  he  woeful  for  themselves  and  of  little  gain 
to  the  Church  arid  the  Commonwealth.  Such 
were  now  the  words  of  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  near ;  and  still  none  were  linked 
together,  no  schemes  were  yet  ripe. — Hagar. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  wavered,  and  this 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  men 
of  mark  in  the  world,  who  held  a  large  share  of 
folks’  trust,  were  ready  to  bid  them  yield.  They 
thought  that  a  stand  of  all  sides  could  hardly 
be1  looked1  for,  and  that-  a  stand  made  by  a  few 
would  be  harmful  to  many,  and  of  little  good  to 
the  Church  and.  the  land.  Such  was  the  belief 
uttered  at  tMs:,titne  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  friendly 
coming  together*,  no  settled  forecast  put  forth. 
— Enemtee. 


The  priesthood,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  men  of 
high  rank — not  Churchmen — who  held  a  large 
share  of  the  folk’s  trust,  were  minded  to  tell 
them  to  yield.  They  thought  that  a  widespread 
withstanding  could,  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that 
a  narrow-spread)  withstanding  would  be  baneful 
to  folk  taken  one  by  one  and  of  little  help  to  the 
Kirk  and  to  the  folk.  Such  was  the  belief  given 
at  the  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The 
day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  settlement 
and  no  framed  overtures.— Regent. 

The  priesthood,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
wavering  may  well  he  forgiven ;  for  some  well 
known  men  who  held  a  great  share  of  the  open 
belief  were  willing  to  bring  in  yielding.  They 
thought  that  a  whole  hindrance  could  hardly  be 
looked  for,  and  that  an  unfair  hindrance  would 
be  deadly  to  beings  and  of  little  help  to  the 
brotherhood  and  to.  the  Kingdom.  'Such  was  the 
belief  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  Notting¬ 
ham.  The  day  drew  near  and  still  there  was  no 
speech  and  no  named  settlements. — Becky  Sharp. 

The  churchmen,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
wavering-  mav  well  be  forgiven,  for  some  of  the 
foremost  laymen  who  were  greatly  trusted  by 
the  many,  wished  rather  that  they  should  give  in. 
That  everyone  should  make  a  stand  they  thought 
could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  if  a  few1  should 
do  so  it  would  be  baneful  to  themselves  and  of 
little  good  to  the  Church,  and  to  their  kinsmen 
at  lanje.  Such  was  the  belief  spoken  to  at'  this 
time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew 
near,  and  still  they  were  not  at  one  with  each 
other,  and  nothing  had  been  settled. — Oedipus. 

The  leaders  of  worship  could  not,  therefore, 
make  up  their  minds,  and  this  may  well  be  for¬ 
given  them,  since  some  of  the  greatest  of  their 
flock — men  who  were  thoroughly  trusted  by 
English  folk — felt  that  they  too  must  give  their 
word  for  yielding.  They  thought  that  it  was 
hardly  to  he  looked  for  that  everybody  would 
say  no,  and  that  if  some  said:  no  and  others  didn’t, 
that  would  do  great  harm  to  the  former  and 
bring  little  good  to  the  whole  body  of  worshippers 
or  to  England.  Halifax  and  Nottingham  at  that 
time  let  men  know  that  they  were  of  this  mind. 
The  day  drew  near,  and  still  men  were  not  at 
one,  and  still  men.  had  not  quite  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  they  should,  do. — Davus. 

The  shepherds  of  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
therefore,  hung  hack  from  -doing  anything ;  and 
their  hanging  back  may  well  be  forgiven,  for  some 
men  of  outstanding  worth  who  had  gained  a  large 
share  of  the  trust  of  their  fellows,  were  minded 
to  have  them  yield.  They  thought  that  the  with¬ 
standing  of  all  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and 
that  the  withstanding  of  a.  few  would  he  the  un¬ 
doing  of  each  of  those  few,  and  would  also  be  of 
hut  little  gain  to  the  body  of  believers  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  Kingdom.  Such  was  the  belief  put 
forth  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  one¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  their  minds  were  not  made 
up  as  to  what  they  should  do. — Kewstroke. 

The  holy  fathers,  therefore,  knew  not  surely 
what  they  should  do,  but  this  lack  -of  knowledge 
must  he  forgiven  to  them.  For  .some  -of  the  great 
men.  of  the  Kingdom  in  whom  the  people  had 
much  trust  were  fain  to  bid  them  not  to  gain¬ 
say  the  King.  The  more  part  of  the  folk,  they 
recked,  would  not  withstand  him,  and.  if  but  a 
few  rose-  up,  they  would  work  woeful  harm  to 
themselves  and  do  little  good  to  the  Church  and 
the  Commonweal.  So  deemed  the  two  lords  and 
in  such  wise  they  spoke.  The  day  drew  near,  and 
still  they  were  not  at  one  and  no  oo-unsel  availed 
them. — Enoch. 

The  priesthood,  therefore,  wavered ;  and  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  well 
known  men  of  the  world,  who  held  a  great  share 
o-f  the  English  talk's  goodwill,  were  minded  to 
call  for  yieldan.ee.  They  thought  that  a  full¬ 
handed  fight  could  hardly  be  deemed  o-f,  and 
that  a  short-handed  fight  would  be  all  harmful 
to-  men  left  by  themselves  and  of  little  good  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  English  world.  Such  was 
the  thought  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and 
by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still 
there  was  no  stir  and1  no  set  speeches. — Job. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  wavered ;  and.  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  great 
men,  who  held  a  goodly  share  of  the  folks’  trust, 
were  minded  to  say  “  3deld.”  They  thought  that 
the  gain-saying  of  all  could  hardly  he  looked  for, 
and  that  the  gainsaying  of  some  would  be  evil  for 
each,  and  of  little  good  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
folk.  Such  were  the  thoughts  set-  forth  at  this 
while  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  pulling  to¬ 
gether  and  no  minds  settled. — Veni. 

The  -holy  men,  therefore,  stayed  their  hand,  and 
their  doing  -so  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  well- 
known  men,  not  of  their  band,  in  whom  the  more 
folk  greatly  trusted,  were  of  the  mind  that  they 
would  do  best  to  give  in.  They  thought  that  it 
was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  that  the  many  would 
withstand,  and  that  the  withstanding  of  the  few 
would  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  many  singly, 
and  do  little  good  to  the  men  of  God  and  to  the 
folk  at  large.  Such  was  the  mind  of  Halifax  and 
of  Nottingham  at  this  time.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  was  no  settlement  and  no  deed  to 
be  done. — Alma  viva. 

The  priests,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their  waver¬ 
ing  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  well-known 
men  other  than  the  priests,  who  held  a  great 
share  of  men’s  trust,  were  bent  on  driving  them  to 
yield.  They  thought  that  a  big  fight  couid  hardly 
be  looked  for,  and  that  a  half-hearted  fight  would 
be  harmful  to  each,  and  of  little  gain  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  land.  Such  was  the  thought  given  at 
the  time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  ne-ar,  and  still  there  was  no  sameness  of 
thought  and  no  settled  end. — Melna. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  swith-eced,  and  their 
wavering  may  well  he  forgiven  them ;  for  some 
leading  men  (not  holy  clerks),  who  held  a  great 
share  of  the  folk’s  trust,  were  fain  to  speak 
6tron-g]y  for  yielding.  They  thought  that  a  striving 
of  the,  whole  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that 
a  struggle  of  some  only  would  lead  to  the  over¬ 


throw  of  themselves  alone,  and  he  of  little  good 
to  the  Church  -and  to  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the 
belief  set  forth  at  this  time  by  Halifax  an-d  by 
Nottingham..  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there 
was  no  pulling  together  and  no  settled  under¬ 
taking. — Tony. 

The  priesthood,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  of  the 
foremost  in  the  land,  who  had  a  great  share  in 
the  kingdom’s  trust,  had  a  leaning  towards  yield¬ 
ing.  They  thought  that  a  struggle  of  the  many 
was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  a  struggle 
of  the  few  would  be  deadly  to  many,  and  of  little 
good  to  the  Church  and  to  the  kingdom.  Such  was 
the  belief  held  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was 
no  settlement,  and  no  steadfast  end  in  sight.— 
Dina  Dorf. 

The  Church,  therefore,  wavered,  -and  their  waver¬ 
ing  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  great  leaders, 
who  had  a  full  share  of  their  fellow-men’s  trust, 
were  ready  to  say,  “  Yield  !  ”  ...  They  thought 
that  a  whole-hearted  stand  could  not  be  looked  for, 
.and  that  a  half-hearted  one  would  be  baneful  to 
undertake,  and  of  little  use  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  Fatherland.  Such  was  the  view  given  at 
this  time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  oneness  and  no 
lead  given.— Stoke. 

The  Churchmen,  therefore,  wavered,  and  this 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven;  for  some  out¬ 
standing-  men  (not  of  that  calling;),  who  had  a  big 
share  of  folk’s  trust-,  showed  a  leaning  to  bid  them 
yield.  They  thought  that  a  fight  all  -over  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  that  a  half-and-half  one 
would  he  very  harmful  to  them  one  by  one,  and 
of  little  gain  to  the  Church  and  to  the  land.  Such 
was  the  view  given  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
The  day  drew  ne-ar,  and  -still  there  was  no  under¬ 
standing  and  no  .settled  aim. — Oanmore. 

The  parsons  stopped.  Excuse  them?  Certainly, 
considering  the  people  sided  with  the-  laymen  who 
recommended  them  to  give  in.  Opposition,  they 
could  see,  would  only  make  their  patron’s  position 
insecure,  besides  opening  the  people’s-  eyes  to  their 
little  game.  Even  Halifax  and  Nottingham's 
opinion  convinced  them  through  the  long,  weary 
night  that  they  were  about  as  deep  in  the  mire 
as  in  the  mud.  Still  undecided. — Ordnance. 

The  clerks,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their  waver¬ 
ing  may  well  be  forgiven, ;  for  men  highly  placed, 
and  who  were  greatly  trusted  by  all,  were  minded 
t-o  say,  “Yield!”  They  thought  that  all  men 
could  not  be  looked  to  for  going  against  them, 
and  that  if  only  some,  did  so  it  would  work  harm 
to  many,  and  would  better  neither  the  clerks 
nor  the  folk.  Such  was  the  mind  spoken  at  this 
time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  settlement, 
no  given  word. — Hobbima. 

The  men  of  God,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  -some  of  the 
foremost  of  the  rest,  who  were  gre-atly  trusted  by 
the  many,  were  minded  to  rede  them  yield.  They 
thought  that  a  withstanding  by  all  could  hardly 
be  looked  for,  and  that  a  withstanding  by  some 
only  would  be  baneful  to  this  and  that  man,  and 
of  little  help  to  the  body  .of  worshippers  and  to 
the  land.  Such  was  the  deem,  given  by  Halifax 
and  by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  neari  and  still 
there  was  no  understanding  betwixt  them  and  no 
shaped  plot. — Ann-o  Domini. 

The  heads  of  the  Church,  therefore,  chose  rather 
to  wait,  and  their  so  choosing  may  well  be  par¬ 
doned  ;  for  -some  well-known  brethren  of  their  flock, 
who  had  no  little  share  in  the  trust  of  their  fellow- 
folk,  wished  to  warn  them  that  they  had  better 
yield.  They  thought  that  a  wholesale  thwarting 
could  hardly  he  looked  for,  and  that  a  half¬ 
hearted  hindrance  would  he  the  downfall  -of  each 
one  man,  and  do  little  good  to  the  Church  and 
realm.  Such,  in  those  days,  was  the  way  of  think¬ 
ing  outspoken  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham..  The  day 
drew  near,  and  still  they  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  t-o  pull  together,  not  put  forward  anything 
in  set  words. — Aunt  Jane. 

The  leaders  of  worship,  therefore,  stopped  to 
think,  and  their  stopping  may  well  be  forgiven ; 
for  some  well-known  laymen,  who-  had  a  great 
share  of  men’s  reliance,  were  wishful  to  bring 
about  yielding.  They  thought  that  a  wholesale 
going  against  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that 
not  wholly  going  against-  would  be  baneful  to 
dwellers,  and  of  little  gain  to  the  Church  and  t-o 
mankind.  Such  was  the  belief  given  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew 
near,  and  still  there  was  no  fitness,  and  no  made 
settlement®. — Outsider. 

The  priests,  therefore,  lingered,  and  their  lin¬ 
gering  may  well  be  looked  over ;  for  some  high  men 
that  were  not  priests,  who  had  a  great  share  of 
the  ear  of  men  and  women,  were  in  a  mind  to 
give  way.  They  thought  that  a  great  stand  could 
hardly  be  looked  for,  and  a  weak  one  evil  to  all 
folk,  and1  of  no  good  to  the  Church.  That  was  the 
word  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  .and  Notting¬ 
ham.  The  day  was  near,  and  still  there  was  no 
settlement,  and  no  steadfast  way  of  working. — 
Aquila. 

The  Kirlcmen  (or  clerks  of  the  Kirk),  therefore, 
halted,  and  their  baiting  may  well  be  forgiven; 
for  some  weighty  folkmen,  who  owned  a  great 
share  of  everybody’s  trust,  were  minded  to  rede 
(say)  it  would  be  well  to  yield.  They  thought  that 
the  hindrance  of  all  could  hardly  be  looked  for, 
and  that  the  hindrance  of  some  would  he  baneful 
to  each  man,  and  of  little  good  to  the  Kirk  and 
to  the  folk.  Such  was  the  way  of  thinking  uttered 
at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The 
day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  good  plot 
and  no  settled  ends. — Gem. 

The  clerks,  therefore,  paused,  and  their  waiting 
may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  great  lords,  who 
held  a  large  sha-re  of  the  folk’s  trust,  were  fain 
to  rede  yielding.  They  thought  that  a  wholesale 
gainsaying  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  that  a 
narrowly  spread  gainsaying  would  be  doom-ful  to 
the  few,  an-d  of  little  gain  to  the  Kirk  and  the 
folk.  Such  was  the  -speech  given  at  this  time  by 
Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  was  no  plan  and  no  shaped  aims. 
—Crescendo. 
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Truth”  Hotel  List. 


OELFAST— 

.1  )  Hotel  in  Irelar 


GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

uid.  5u0  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


BEN  RHYDDSNG  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York¬ 
shire.  500  ft.  all  .  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors, 

JOS.  I.  KlRBY,  Managing  Director. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

O  ACORN  HOTEL.— 


SSV3PER3AL  HOTEL,  formerly 

-. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Bail- 
nay  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams:  “  Acorn  ”or 
“  Imperial,”  Birmingham.  . 


I  BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

)  Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HEOKFORD,  Manager. 

BRIGHTON.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel. 

Private  suites,  with  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6cl.  per  week. 

Dublin— hotel  metro  pole,  sagkville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  oil  application  to  the  Manager. 

|  i  LASGOW  — WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

/U  RAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

VT  METROPOLE.  F'acing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTK1’  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.O. 

T  ONDON.— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

/  3b  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

'“No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

HA  Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 

IONDON— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

YJ  Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  FloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  ou  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “  Bookckaft,  London.’’ 

ALVRRN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  Sc.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOEKSCHELL. 
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ARGATE.— WHSTE  HART  HOTEL. 


Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  aJso  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 

MATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 
class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink;  baths;  electrical  aud  massage  treatment  of  every  kind';  resident 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  01- 
other  excursions. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 


“BERTH.  -THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL 

I  The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  iutact. 

Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable,  quiet. 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414. 

rpORQUAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

L  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORS’TER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  ls-lloie  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring. 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT, 
FANGO  DI  BATTACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physiciau, 
X.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment, 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 

WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

WCQDHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  Cures.  Charming  gardens. 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  XHIMM,  Manager. 


Amusements. 
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X  YHIC.— MOODY-MANNERS  OPERA  CO.,  Ltd.— Lessee 

-*~J  and  Manager,  Mr.  W-M.  Greet.  —  GRAND  OPERA  IN  ENGLISH- 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  and  MATS.  WED.  and  SAT.  at  2.  To-day,  Mat., 
“  Carmen  ”  ;  To  night,  “  Madame  Butterfly”  ;  Thurs.,  “Carmen  ”  ;  Fri.,  Aliclc 
Maclean’s  “  Maitre  Seiler”  and  “II  Trovatore  ”  ;  Sat.,  Mat.,  “Madame  Butter¬ 
fly”  ;  Sat.  Eve.,  “The  Master-Singers.” 


G 


AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


s 


HAPTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


/X  ARRICK.  Lessee  and  Manager— Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier. 

VX  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH’S  SEASON.  Every  Evening  at  9,  THE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Miss 
ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  The  DEPUTY  SHERIFF.  MAT.,  WEDS,  at  2.30. 


A  LHAMBRA.  Les  CLOCHES  de  Corneville,  Mile.  Britta. 
j  Y  ROBERT  STEIDL.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Four  Harveys,  Consuelo  Fornarina,  JURY’S  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


EMPIRE. 


E: 


Evenings  at  8. 


Reappearance  of  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT 

in  A  DAY  IN  PARIS, 
and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Manager,  Mr.  J.  HITCHIN3. 


PALACE.— CLARICE  VANCE,  IRENE  FRANKLIN 

ARTHUR  PRINCE,  BARCLAY  GAMMON,  WATER  MELON  GIRLS 
THE  5  X  RAYS,  JUNGFRAU  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8, 
MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 


]\f  ASKELYNE  AND  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George’s 

JYJL  Hall,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  GRAND  HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME  of 
HUMOUR,  MUSIC,  and  WONDER.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

AUG.  14  to  OCT.  23  (10  weeks).  NIGHTLY  at  8. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Is.,  2s. ,  3s.,  5s.  Season  Tickets,  1,  3,  4.V,  and  5  guineas.  Usual  Agents,  Chappell’s 
Box-office.  Queen’s  Hall.  Full  programmes  for  the  entire  season  from  The 
Queen’s  Hall  orchestra,  Ltd.,  320,  Regent-street,  W. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


B 


IRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 


Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
OCTOBER  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1909. 


Principal  Vocalists  : 

Mesdames  PERCEVAL  ALLEN,  DONALDA,  AGNES  NICHOLLS,  GLEESON 
WHITE,  ADA  CROSSLEY,  PHYLLIS  LETT,  and  KIRKBY  LUNN. 

Messieurs  JOHN  COATES,  JOHN  HARRISON,  WALTER  HYDE,  FREDERIC 
AUSTIN,  DALTON  BAKER,  HENSCHEL  and  RADFORD. 


Tuesday 

Morning. 

Tuesday 

Evening. 


Wednesday 

Morning. 


Wednesday  -, 
Evening.  | 


“  ELIJAH.” 


Mr.  Rutland  Bough  ton’s  New  Work, 

“  A  SONG  AT  MIDNIGHT.” 

SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR’S  SYMPHONY. 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


/  “THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS.” 

J  BACH’S  MOTET  “THE  SPIRIT  ALSO  HELPETH  US.” 
(  MOZART’S  “JUPITER”  SYMPHONY. 


DVORAK’S  “  STABAT  MATER.” 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thursday 

Morning. 


Thursday 

Evening. 


I 


HANDEL’S  “JUDAS  MACCABEUS.” 


Mr.  Granville  Bantock’s 
“OMAR  KHAYYAM”  PART  II. 
(First  Performance  in  Birmingham.) 
AND  PART  III.  (First  Performance.) 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Friday  T  CHERUBINI’S  MASS  IN  C,  No.  4. 

Morning  1  BRAHMS’S  “SONG  OF  DESTINY.” 

[  BEETHOVEN’S  “EROICA”  SYMPHONY. 

Friday  , 

Evening.  )  BERLIOZ’  “FAUST.” 

'  Conductor— Dr.  HANS  RICHTER. 

Detailed  Programmes  may  be  obtained  post  free  on  application  to 

WALTER  CHARLTON.  Secretary. 
Winchester  House,  Victoria  Square,  Birmingham. 


Exhibition. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— New  Attractions- 
A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton,  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 


Piloted  for  the  Proprietor  by  Love  &  Malconson,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holborn,  tv .C.,  and  Published  by  H.  Labouchere  at  lO,Bolt-ct.,Pleet-st.,E.C., 
in  the  City  of  London.  Cheoue6and  PostOffice  Ordersshould  bemadepayableto  Reginald  B. Booker,  “Truth  Buildings,  Carteret-st.,  Queen  Anne  8-gat*,S.W. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Poet  Office,  1803. 
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have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  Why  should  you  not  try  them  ?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform¬ 
ed  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


jYlai/  JWeaij 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham's  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECH  AM'S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

Jf  freslj  Xease  of  Xife. 


Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  I /1 5  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


QUEER  STORIES  FROM  “TRUTH 


PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED 


This  volume  has  MOSS  GREEN  Wrapper,  printed  in  Red,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fourteen  previous  issues. 

To  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers’  &  Bookstalls. 

“TRUTH”  OFFICE.  io7  BOLT  COURT  FLEET  STREET.  E.C. 
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GOOD  POSITIONS 

can  always  be  found  for  men  with  Special  Ability.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  with  Special  Aptitude  for  a  certain  class  of  work 
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The  Editor  of  “  Truth  is  willing  to  answer  by  'post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Beplies  cannot,  however,  he  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance ,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitl'd 
“Mammon.’” 


ENTRE  NOUS. 

- *0* - 

rjTHE  King  is  to  leave  Marienbad  next  Wednesday. 

Several  of  the  papers  have  stated  that  his  Majesty’s 
stay  this  year  is  “shorter  than  usual,”  which  is  nonsense. 
The  King  invariably  takes  the  waters  for  twenty-one 
days,  which  is  the  customary  course.  The  Royal 
yacht  Alexandra  is  to  embark  his  Majesty  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  September  4,  either  at  Flushing 
or  at  Calais,  the  arrangements  for  the  homeward  journey 
not  having  yet  been  definitely  settled.  The  King  will 
spend  the  week-end  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  on 


Monday,  September  6,  he  is  to  leave  King’s  Cross  in 
the  afternoon  for  Ollerton,  on  his  way  to  visit  Lord 
and  Lady  Savile  at  Rufford  Abbey.  There  will  be  no 
shooting  during  his  Majesty’s  stay  at  Rufford. 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  a  weekly  contemporary 
to  announce  that  the  King  will  not  be  present  at  the 
Braemar  Gathering,  as  his  Majesty  has  not  witnessed 
these  games  for  many  years  past.  The  King  never 
arrives  on  Deeside  until  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  Gathering  has  taken  place.  During  the  last  reign, 
when  the  Gathering  was  held  at  Old  Mar  Lodge,  at 
Invercauld,  or  at  Balmoral,  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Court  were  always  present,  and  all  Royalties  staying  on 
Deeside  were  expected  to  attend.  The  Gathering  has 
now  ceased  to  be  the  great  affair  of  the  season  on  Upper 
Deeside,  and  the  games  excite  only  a  purely  local 
interest. 

The  Queen  is  to  leave  Balmoral  Castle  to-morrow 
morning.  Her  Majesty  and  Princess  Victoria  are  to 
travel  from  Ba-llater  to  the  Ta,y  Bridge  station,  Dundee, 
and  they  will  embark  at  the  Tay  Ferries  Pier  on  board 
the  steam  pinnace  belonging  to  the  Royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert,  which  will  at  once  sail  for  Chris¬ 
tiania.  The  yacht  is  to  arrive  in  the  Tay  this  afternoon 
from  Portsmouth. 


The  Empress  Marie,  who  arrived  at  Copenhagen  last 
week  in  the  Imperial  yacht  from  Peterhof,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  is  going  to  Christiania  to  meet  Queen 
Alexandra.  The  two  sisters  will  make  only  a  short  stay 
in  Norway,  after  which  they  are  to  settle  for  several 
weeks  at  their  residence  on  the  Sound — the  Villa 
Hvidore.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the 
Grand  Duke  ancl  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Prince  and  Princess  Max  of  Baden,  and  the 
Landgravine  of  Hesse,  are  all  expected  to  visit  Denmark 
next  month.  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  have  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Charlottenlund 
on  a  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  The 
Prince  is  a  son-in-law  of  their  Majesties,  and  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  second  marriage  a  few  months  ago  with 
Princess  Antoinette  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  on  a  short  visit  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Brownlow  at  Ashridge  Park,  Hertford¬ 
shire.  This  is  the  old  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  place  is  famous  for  its  extensive  beech  woods. 
The  house  is  of  immense  size,  with  a  large  chapel 
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behind  it,  which  contains  some  Holbein  glass.  The 
beautiful  Italian  drawing-room  was  entirely  designed  by 
Lord  Brownlow.  There  is  a  considerable  gallery  of 
very  fine  pictures  at  Ashridge,  including  the  bulk  of 
the  collection  formerly  at  Belton,  the  family  place  near 
Grantham.  Ashridge  is  a  remarkably  stately  domain. 

Lord  Brownlow  has  left  Ashridge  for  Glencanisp 
Forest,  the  shooting  near  Loch  Inver  which  he  rents 
from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Glencanisp,  which  was 
converted  into  a  deer  forest  about  thirty  years  ago, 
comprises  over  33,000  acres  of  cleared  ground.  The 
lodge  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Sourdlan,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  very  fine.  The 
place  is  remote,  being  approached  by  a  “  dour”  drive 
of  about  forty-seven  miles  from  Lairg,  which  is  the 
nearest  station. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  out  on  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire’s  moors  on  Monday,  the  16th,  when  ten  guns 
killed  154  brace  of  grouse  on  Barden  Beck  and  Thorpe 
Fell  beats.  The  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  and 
several  of  the  intended  drives  were  missed.  On  Tuesday 
the  Prince  and  eight  other  guns  had  drives  over  Black 
Syke,  Middle  Tongue,  Harden  Ridge,  Guide’s  Hall, 
Howgill  Head,  and  Barden  Fell  beats,  and  the  biggest 
bag  of  the  week  was  expected,  but  only  154  brace  were 
killed.  On  Wednesday  heavy  rain  stopped  shooting 
until  the  afternoon,  when  there  were  four  drives  (at  The 
Wall,  Park  Top,  Duke’s  Ground,  and  Brass  Castle),  and 
eight  guns  killed  109  brace.  On  Thursday  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  six  other  guns  took  part  in  drives  over 
Deer  Gallows,  Crookrise,  and  Ramsgill  beats,  and  206 
brace  were  bagged.  The  wreather  was  very  wre±  on 
Friday,  and  there  were  only  two  drives  on  Barden 
moors,  eighty-four  brace  being  killed  by  eight  guns. 


The  Prince  was  out  on  Barden  moors  again  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  there  wTere  five  drives,  finishing  at  Lamsgill. 
Several  heavy  showers  fell,  but  222  brace  were  killed. 
One  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  brace  have  been 
killed  in  nine  days  of  driving,  and  there  were  scarcely 
any  bad  birds  in  the  bag.  The  Prince  attended  service 
in  the  Priory  Church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  read  the  lessons.  The  Prince  left  The 
Hall  late  on  Sunday  night  for  Skipton,  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  went  to 
Chatsworth  on  Monday,  but  he  will  shoot  again  at 
Bolton  Priory  next  month. 


Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  gone 
to  Scotland  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitaker  at  the 
shooting  lodge  in  the  island  of  Gigha,  which  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Kintyre.  This  island,  which  is  nine  miles  long 
by  nearly  two  broad,  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Yorke-Scar- 
lett,  and  is  included  in  Argyllshire. 

The  'King  has  selected  Colonel  Gore,  late  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  one  of  the  Bodyguard  of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms,  in  the  place  of  Major  Wingfield, 
who  has  retired.  The  Captain  (Lord  Denman)  sends 
up  two  names  to  the  King,  who  is  expected  to  choose 
the  first  of  them.  On  one  occasion  Queen  Victoria 
greatly  annoyed  the  then  Captain  (the  late  Duke  of  St. 


Albans)  by  passing  over  his  nominee',  and  “  approving 
of  the  second  name. 

The  King  has  placed  Craig  Gowan  House,  a  Royal 
residence  in  the  grounds  of  Balmoral  Castle,  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  and  Lady  Knollys,  who  have  arrived 
there  for  a  stay  of  about  seven  weeks.  Craig  Gowan 
House  was  built  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Count  Albert  Mensdorff-Pouilly  left  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Embassy  on  Friday  for  the  Continent,  and  he 
will  be  away  until  the  end  of  October.  Count  Mens- 
dorff  is  to  pay  several  visits  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
and  he  will  be  the  guest  of  his  brother,  Prince 
Dietrichstein,  next  month,  at  Schloss  Nicolsburg,  in 
Moravia.  His  Excellency  will  return  to  England  in 
time  to  join  their  Majesties’  house  party  at  Sandringham 
to  celebrate  the  King’s  birthday.  Count  Adam 
Tarnowski,  the  Councillor  and  First  Secretary,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Embassy  during  the  absence-  of 
Count  Mensdorff  from  England. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen’s  Horse  Show  party — a 
small  one — is  assembled  this  week  .at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge.  Although  their  Excellencies  have  not,  to  the 
same  extent,  the  sporting  tastes  possessed  by  so  many 
Viceroys  and  their  consorts,  they  always  do  the  duties 
of  the  Horse  Show  week — as  those  of  Punchestown— 
most  punctiliously.  They  pay  State  visits  to  the  Horse 
Show,  with  their  visitors  and  a  large  Viceregal  suite, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday;  several  dinner  parties 
are  given  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and  on  I  hursday 
evening  a  small  dance  will  take  place. 

Dublin  is  full  this  wreek ;  besides  the  habitual  annual 
visitors  to  the  Horse  Show  the  number  of  those  who 
come  from  across  many  seas  increases  every  year.  In 
addition  to  Leopardstown  race  meeting  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week,  the  Phoenix  Park  Club  races  will 
take  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Sir  Neville  and 
Lady  Lyttelton  are  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  where  they 
are  entertaining  visitors,  and  will  give  a  small  dance 
during  the  week.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  party  at 
Foxrock  includes  Lord  Coventry,  Lady  Fingall,  and 
others.  Sir  John  Barton  also  has  visitors  for  the  week. 
Lord  and  Lady  Meath,  with  Lady  Violet  Brabazon, 
are  at  Kilruddery,  near  Bray ;  Lord  and  Lady  Ardi- 
laun  at  St.  Anne’s,  Clontarf.  Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh, 
who  are  at  Farnleigh,  are  still  in  mourning.  Lady  and 
Miss  MacDonnell  are  paying  their  first  visit  to  Dublin 
since  Lord  MacDonnell  resigned  the  Under-Secre¬ 
taryship. 

ON  LORD  ROSEBERY’S  GARDEN  SPEECH. 

Among  the  many  things  to  which 

His  lordship  turns  his  kind  attention, 
Problems  concerning  poor  and  rich, 

And  others  which  I  need  not  mention, 

One  thing,  it  seems,  has  missed  the'  quill 
Of  writers  of  the  British  nation, 

One  thing  that  moves  his  lordship  still  : 

The  garden  and  its  cultivation. 

And  if,  in  some  melodious  plot, 

With  trowel  and  spade  he  still  can  burrow, 
Surely  he  well  may  (may  he  not?) 

Leave  the  familiar  plough  and  furrow  I 
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Lord  Londonderry  proves  himself  a-  promising  recruit 
to  those  stern  politicians  who  are  determined  to  show 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  worst  possible  light.  I  am 
not,  as  a  rule,  an  admirer  of  birds  who  foul  their  own 
nests,  but  Lord  Londonderry  in  his  attack  upon  the 
titled  classes  shows  a  power  of  sarcasm  such  as 
commands  respectful  admiration.  In  his  speech  at 
Wynyard  Park  on  Saturday  his  masterly  use  of  grouse¬ 
shooting  as  a  vehicle  for  his  shaft  of  satire  was  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  public-speaking.  The  rich 
man,  he  argued,  sarcastically,  should  not  be  taxed  or 
otherwise  mulcted  in  any  way,  because  in  that  case 
he  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  sending  game  to 
urban  hospitals.  Lord  Londonderry,  perhaps  over¬ 
rating  the  intelligence  of  his  audience,  did  not  draw 
the  obvious  parallel  between  such  arguments  and  that 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  hearing  that  the  poor  of 
France  had  no  bread  to  eat,  asked  why  they  should 
not  eat  cake.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  is  not  Lord  Londonderry  just  a  little  too 
hard  on  them? 


Votaries  of  the  Blue  Funk  School  have  found  a 
fertile  text  in  the  fact  that  the  German  Navy  is  taking 
the  liberty  to  hold  combined  manoeuvres  in  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Some  of  the  journalese  called  forth  by  this 
gathering  of  forty  big  warships  and  fifty  mosquito 
craft  under  the  flag  (for  the  last  time)  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  is  absolutely  of  the  hair-curling  order.  It 
may  reassure  any  timid  persons  to  learn  that  this 
armada,  embodying  virtually  the  whole  of  Germany’s 
active  sea  power,  stands  in  fighting  value  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  5  to  the  recent  Thames  naval  pageant,  which 
represented  scarcely  half — although  certainly  the  best 
half — of  the  British  Fleet. 


Royal  Commissions  never  hurry  themselves,  but  I 
should  think  that  a  record  for-  dilatoriness  has  been 
created  by  the  trusty  and  well-beloved  gentlemen  who 
were  appointed  by  Queen  Victoria  to  inquire  into 
methods  of  sewage  disposal.  It  is  over  eleven  years 
since  their  first  meeting  was  held,  but  they  have  not 
yet  completed  their  labours,  and  the  public,  athirst  for 
information  as  to  the  treatment  of  sewage,  are  now  told 
that  the  final  report  will  not  be  ready  for  another 
eighteen  months.  So  far  the  cost  of  the  Commission 
has  been  £57,578.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  so 
much. 


One  would  hardly  look  to  the  brewers  as  earnest  advo¬ 
cates  of  temperance,  yet  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  they  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  force  the 
working-classes  into  enforced  sobriety.  In  that  happy 
land  of  Protection,  also,  the  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  duties  on  beer  and  spirits,  and 
by  a  strange  coincidence  the  brewers  have  determined 
to  make  their  customers  pay  the  duty — and  something 
over.  What  is  even  more  curious,  in  the  Fatherland 
also  the  beei’-drinker  finds  himself  unable  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  brewer  on  this  matter;  but  there  the 
parallel  ceases.  The  English  workman  pays  and 
grumbles ;  his  German  colleague,  more  heroic,  goes  on 


strike.  And  here  the  painstaking  character  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  shows  itself  in  its  brightest  colours.  Ready  to  dare 
anything,  however  horrible,  in  the  cause  he  advocates, 
he  has  not  hesitated,  not  only  to  lay  aside  the  beer-jug, 
but  to  quaff,  in  its  place,  foaming  beakers  of — rasp- 
berryade !  The  brewer  who,  in  the  face  of  such  deter¬ 
mination,  does  not  bend  before  the  storm,  can  have  no 
one  but  himself  to  blame. 


Count  von  Aehrenthal  deserves  his  promotion.  When 
he  tore  a  page  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Times 
said  he  was  wrong ;  but  events  have  proved  him  right. 
After  the  revolution  in  Constantinople  the  Turks  began 
to  intrigue  for  all  they  knew  to  oust  the  Austrians 
from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  But  for  Aehrenthal 
they  would  have  succeeded.  Delay  was  fatal,  and  the 
Minister  knew  it.  Had  he  asked  European  sanction  for 
the  annexation  it  would  have  been  refused.  The  Powers 
will  recognise  a  fait  accompli  where  they  will  refuse 
a  diplomatic  request. 


Whether  Young  or  Old,  the  Turks  are  Asiatics.  As 
such  they  are  interlopers  in  Europe,  just  as  we  are 
interlopers  in  Egypt.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
Egypt,  or  we  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
there.  The  Turks  have  done  nothing  for  their  Euro¬ 
pean  provinces,  except  to  devastate  them.  If  they  wish 
to  stay  in  Europe  they  must  change  their  ways,  and 
show  that  they  can  govern  as  well  as  fight.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  the  Eastern  Question  will  not  be  settled  by 
doctrinaire  appeals  to  the  Treaty  of  Bei-lin.  That 
Treaty  is  dead,  and  not  even  the  Times  newspaper  can 
restoim  it  to  life. 


THE  LEGISLATOR’S  LAMENT. 

Oh,  when  will  the  Session  be  over? 

Oh,  when  shall  I  find  myself  free, 

A  blithe,  irresponsible  rover 

On  mountain,  or  moorland,  or  sea? 

The  Fates  now  for  weeks  I’ve  upbraided. 
And  scowled  at  those  damsels  askance, 

As  I  sit  here,  tired,  gloomy,  and  jaded, 

A  martyr  to  Britain’s  finance. 

I  have  listened,  till  utterly  weary, 

To  speeches  concerning  the  land, 

With  their  stale  technicalities  dreary, 

And  their  poiixts  that  I  don’t  understand ; 
While  the  talkative  tiros  have  stammered, 
And  the  bores  have  neglected  no  chance, 
But  with  deadly  insistence  have  hammered 
At  the  problem  of  Britain’s  finance. 

I  have  heard  of  the  wrongs  of  the  classes, 
The  Dukes,  and  the  Earls,  and  the  rest ; 

I  have  heard  of  the  rights  of  the  masses 
With  a  good  deal  of  clap-trap  expressed  ; 
I’m  fed  up  with  the  claims  of  the  farmers, 

I  have  viewed  with  a  visoi’y  glance 
Friend  Winston’s  historic  pyjamas — 

Blest  relief  from  dry  old  finance. 

I  pass  for  a  good  Tory  member  ; 

To  my  party  I’d  like  to  be  true; 

But  now,  on  the  verge  of  September — 

Well,  let  the  d — d  Budget  go  through. 
Aye!  let  Norfolk’s  income  diminish, 

Let  the  Socialist  peril  advance, 

If  only  the  Commons  will  finish 
Discussing  this  beastly  finance. 
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Several  very  heavy  bags  of  grouse  were  obtained  last 
week.  On  the  Meallmore  moors,  in  the  Daviot  district 
of  Inverness-shire,  seven  guns  killed  1,327  brace  in 
three  days.  This  shooting  is  rented  by  Mr.  A.  Vickers 
from  The  Mackintosh.  On  Lord  Cawdor’s  moors,  in 
Nairnshire,  which  are  let  to  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  nine  guns 
killed  622  brace  of  grouse  and  121  hares  in  two  days. 
In  Aberdeenshire  the  best  one  day’s  bag  was  140^  brace, 
obtained  by  Mr.  Reiss  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon’s  Clashnadarroch  moor,  near  Gartly.  On  the 
Delnadamph  moors,  in  Strathdon,  which  belong  to 
Mr.  J.  Mowbray,  four  guns  killed  574  brace  of  grouse 

in  five  days. 

In  Ayrshire  Lord  Eglinton’s  party  of  seven  guns 
killed  465  brace  in  two  days  on  Wellwood  moors. 
The  best  one-day  bag  in  Perthshire  was  obtained 
last  Wednesday  on  Castle  Menzies  moor  by  Sir  Neil 
Menzies  and  four  other  guns,  who  killed  104 
brace,  besides  a  lot  of  other  game.  On  Gaick  Forest 
moor,  in  Inverness-shire,  Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  two 
other  guns  had  407^  brace  in  three  clays,  shooting  over 
dogs.  On  Skelton  moors,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  Mr.  Stobart’s  party  of  seven  guns  had  1,079  brace 
of  grouse  in  four  days.  In  Lancashire  the  party  of 
seven  guns  on  Lord  Sefton’s  Wyresdale  moors  killed  860 
brace  in  two  days,  and  over  300  brace  had  previously 
been  bagged  on  other  beats. 


Lord  Northampton  has  let  Castle  Ashby,  his  family 
place  near  Northampton,  to  Mr.  Friedlander  for  the 
shooting  season.  It  had  been  persistently  reported 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  become  the  tenant  of 
Castle  Ashby,  but  the  story  was  a  pure  fiction.  The 
stately  old  house  at  Castle  Ashby  stands  on  high 
ground  above  the  Nene,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  view 
from  the  terrace.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and 
include  a  noted  pinetum,  and  a  splendid  conservatory 
of  striking  and  original  design.  The  park  is  well 
timbered,  and  is  only  separated  by  the  high  load  from 
Yard  ley  Chase,  a  most  picturesque  tract  of  lawn  and 
woodland,  which  is  famous  for  its  old  oaks.  The 
house  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  pictures 
(principally  portraits),  a  valuable  library,  and  some 
fine  tapestry.  Lord  Northampton  has  gone  for  the 
autumn  to  Kinloch  Luichart,  Ross-shire,  the  place  on 
Loch  Luichart  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  mother-in- 
law,  the  late  Lady  Ashburton,  along  with  three  deer 
forests  extending  over  45,000  acres. 


THE  PROPER  AGE  TO  MARRY. 
(From  various  points  of  view.) 

No.  I. 

“What’s  the  proper  age  to  marry  1” 

Easy  question  that,  I  ween. 

Girls  should  wed,  nor  longer  tarry, 

Soon  as  they’ve  achieved  eighteen. 

Spring  is  Nature’s  time  for  mating — 
Writ  so  plain,  who  reads  may  run. 
Come,  then,  lads,  don’t  keep  me  waiting — 
Phyllis  (born  in  ’91). 


Mr.  George  Cavendish  Bentinck,  who  died  suddenly 
on  Sunday,  was  the  elder  son  of  the  late  Mr.  George 


Cavendish  Bentinck,  grandson  of  the  third  Duke  of 
Portland  and  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  for 
many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  G.  C.  Bentinck  was  Tory  member 
for  Falmouth  from  1886  until  1895,  but  he  was 
best  known  for  his  fine  taste  and  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  in  art  and  literature.  He  was  exceedingly 
hospitable,  and  entertained  largely  both  in  town 
and  country.  The  King  was  more  than  once  Mr. 
Bentinck’s  guest  when  he  rented  Highcliff  Castle, 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  place  on  the  Solent,  near 
Christchurch.  Mr.  Bentinck  will  be  much  missed  at 
the  British  Museum,  as  he  had  been  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  governing  body  for  eighteen 
years.  He  was  nominated  by  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  as  the  Family  Trustee  in  1891. 


Sir  Theodore  Martin  came  of  a  family  of  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  agriculturists.  His  grandfather  was  steward  of 
the  estate  of  Cairnbalg,  and  his  father  was  a  flourishing 
Writer  to  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  High  School  and  at  the  University.  He 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  type  frequently  produced 
by  Edinburgh,  combining  the  sagacity  of  the  far¬ 
sighted  m  m  of  business  with  a  fine  literary  taste,  high 
culture,  and  wide  scholarship.  He  removed  to  London 
in  1845,  and  soon  became  prominent  as  a  most  successful 
Parliamentary  agent.  He  showed  wonderful  tact  and 
finesse  in  his  dealings  with  business  men,  having 
a  positive  genius  for  affairs  of  all  kinds.  Until  quite 
recently  Sir  Theodore  passed  a  short  time  almost  every 
day  at  the  office  of  his  old  firm  in  Abingdon-street.  He 
fully  preserved  his  mental  faculties  until  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  death. 


Sir  Theodore  wrote  the  famous  “  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads”  in  collaboration  with  his  intimate  friend  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aytoun,  and  they  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
that  branch  of  literature.  The  book  has  gone  through 
seventeen  large  editions.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  recom¬ 
mended  Queen  Victoria  to  engage  Martin  to  write 
the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  this  work  occu¬ 
pied  him  for  about  fifteen  years.  The  immense  col¬ 
lection  of  “  secret  ”  papers  and  correspondence  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  was  placed  unreservedly  at  his  disposal. 
He  became  a  great  favourite  at  Court,  and  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  late  Queen’s  reign  he  exercised 
immense  influence  in  a  quiet  way,  being  usually  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  filling  up  of  offices  in  the  personal  gift 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  Queen  wrote  to  him  frequently, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  behind  the  scenes  both  in 
political  affairs  and  in  the  concerns  of  the  Royal  family 
and  the  Court. 


In  politics  Sir  Theodore  was  a  Tory  of  the  most 
“  stern  and  unbending  ”  school.  He  was,  indeed,  about 
the  last  representative  of  the  old  Scotch  Toryism  of  the 
days  of  Dundas  and  Scott.  His  political  opinions  were 
as  antiquated  and  uncompromising  as  those  of  Lord 
Eldon.  He  was  obliged  to  profess  a  profound  admira¬ 
tion  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Court,  but  he  detested  the 
Tory  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  he  had  no  real  regard  for 
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either  Lord  Derby  (who  was  considered  by  him  to  be 
the  chief  culprit)  or  Mr.  Disraeli.  Martin  disliked 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  told  me  himself  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  “  a  charming  letter  ”  written  to  him  by 
the  Liberal  leader  after  the  publication  of  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  declared  that  a  statement  in  the  book  was 
absolutely  untrue.  Martin  sent  him  privately  written 
evidence  that  it  was  correct.  The  charming  letter  was 
the  result. 

Colonel  Howard,  of  Scalby,  whose  death  was 
announced  last  week,  had  been  well  known  in  the 
Scarborough  district  for  many  years  past,  having  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  He  served  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  took  part  in  the  Afghan  and 
Burmese  wars.  Colonel  Howard  was  a  great-grandson 
of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  a  first  cousin  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


The  late  Mr.  Henry  Graham,  of  Langholm,  who  died 
last  week  at  Edinburgh,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  public  men  in  the  Eskdale  district  of 
Dumfries-skire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  every  branch 
of  local  business,  and  he  was  warmly  interested  in  many 
charities.  Mr.  Graham  was  one  of’  the  largest  of  the 
Border  woollen  manufacturers. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  have  left  Arundel 
Castle  to  spend  several  weeks  at  Ivinharvie  House,  near 
Dumfries.  This  is  the  place  which  the  Duchess  inherited 
from  her  father,  Lord  Herries,  along  wTith  large 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright. 
On  leaving  Scotland  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
will  go  to  Everingham  Park,  Yorkshire,  for  some  time. 


I  see  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of 
Clerks  on  Saturday  comment  was  again  made  upon  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  black  coat  to  lie  down  beside 
the  fustian  jacket  in  the  fold  of  trade  union.  And 
indeed,  if  the  stories  we  hear  of  clerks  herded  in  offices 
such  as  no  self-respecting  pig  would  inhabit,  of  their 
poor  wages  and  inquisitorial  employers,  be  not  tinged 
with  pardonable  exaggeration,  it  may  well  seem  to  the 
superficial  eye  that  it  were  well  for  them  to  put  their 
pride  in  their  pockets.  Yet  to  any  student  of  human 
nature  the  wonder  would  rather  be  that  so  many  clerks 
have  actually  joined  their  union.  For,  argues  the  clerk, 
the  black  coat  is  the  badge  of  a  gentleman ;  a  gentleman 
is  not  a  workman;  a  workman  is  a  trade  unionist;  ergo, 
I  cannot  be  a  trade  unionist.  The  reasoning  is  false  ; 
but  after  all,  on  the  principle  of  “Noblesse  oblige,” 
perhaps  the  spiritual  joys  of  gentlemanliness  in  a  black 
coat  are  superior  to  the  creature  comforts'  to  be  gained 
by  acceding  to  unionism.  It’s  a  mad  world,  my 
masters,  and  the  truest  joy  is  of  the  spirit. 


Reference  was  made  in  a  recent  paragraph  to  the 
experience  of  a  corespondent  who,  having  in  response 
to  an  advertisement  purchased  some  chickens,  guaran¬ 
teed  as  absolutely  pure  Black  Orpingtons,  from  Mr. 
Godfrey  Edmonds,  of  Charleton  Rectory,  Kingsbridge, 


found  that  the  birds  were  really  of  an  inferior  breed. 
It  may  now  be  mentioned  that  since  the  appearance  of 
the  paragraph  (though  whether  in  consequence  of  it  I 
cannot  say)  the  purchaser  has  received  the  compensa¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Edmonds  for  which  he  had  previously 
been  waiting. 

THE  PROPER  AGE  TO  MARRY. 

(From  various  points  of  view.) 

No.  II. 

“  The  proper  age  to  marry  ” — eh  1 
One  thing  is  very  sure, 

That  wedlock’s  bound  to  gang  agley 
Where  brides  are  immature. 

No  woman  ever  knew  her  mind, 

Nor  love’s  true  call  discerned, 

Until  first  youth  she’d  left  behind, 

And  thirty  years  had  turned. 

For  summer  is  Dan  Hymen’s  time; 

Then,  not  before,  he’s  due. 

Yours,  in  her  matrimonial  prime, 

Maud  (cetat  thirty-two). 


If  every  novelist  were  so  philosophic  and  so  candid 
as  Miss  Helen  Mathers  the  trade  would  soon  become 
ideal  or  cease  to  exist.  Miss  Mathers,  to  use  her  own 
words,  prefers  to  leave  her  public  rather  than  have  her 
public  leave  her.  Would  that  those  of  her  colleagues 
■who  have  never  found  a  public  would  take  wisdom  from 
her  example.  If  Miss  Mathers,  with  her  great  and 
acknowledged  popularity,  can  see  no  future  in  novel¬ 
writing,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  smaller  fry  who  have 
never  even  acquired  a  past!  Let  only  one-half  of  them 
realise  the  fact,  and  at  once  the  trade  of  letters  offers  a 
living  wage  to  those  who  remain.  Unfortunately  to 
each  half  it  is  the  other  half  that  ought  to  go,  and 
the  conditions  remain  unaltered. 


A  well-known  firm  received  the  other  day  a  com¬ 
munication  from  218,  Portsdown-road,  Maida-vale, 
London,  N.W.,  awarding  them  the  Medal  and  Diploma 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Merit.  Never  having  heard 
of  this  institute  before,  I  obtained  one  of  its  circulars. 
From  this  I  learn  that  the  “  B.I.M.”  considers  “all 
matters  of  public  interest  brought  before  it,  and  if 
after  due  examination  and  test  the  object  submitted  is 
found  to  be  worthy  of  merit  and  consideration  by  the 
public  the  gold  medal  and  diploma  of  the  institution  is 
awarded,  and  the  recipient  is  entitled  thenceforth  to 
use  the  fact  to  his  or  their  (sic)  own  advantage.”  As, 
however,  the  only  name  attached  to  the  document  was 
that  of  F.  Fielding,  Registrar,  I  sent  a  representative  to 
218,  Portsdown-road,  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Fielding 
a  few  more  particulars  about  the  constitution  of  the 
body  which  has  apparently  an  unlimited  store  of  gold 
medals  to  give  away. 


My  representative  found,  'however,  that  the  registrar 
is  an  exceedingly  modest  and  retiring  gentleman.  He 
might,  indeed,  be  the  recipient  instead  of  the  medium 
for  the  bestowal  of  gold  medals  and  diplomas.  At  his 
address  the  servants  did  not  even  know  his  name, 
and  it  was  not  until  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  lady 
who  occupies  the  house  that  the  meagre  information 
was  afforded  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  out  of  town,  but 
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letters  could  be  forwarded  to  him.  As  for  any  facts 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  institute  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained  at  the  headquarters. 
The  medal  is  awarded  free,  but  nominal  expenses  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  object  submitted  for  award 
are  charged.  I  presume  that  the  investigation  would 
be  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  medal  or  the  diploma, 
and  that  in  reality,  whether  the  medal  or  the-  investiga¬ 
tion  is  the  nominal  reason  for  the  charge,  the-  fee  is  the 
real  objective. 

The  Rev.  James  Sowter  is  still  sedulously  pushing, 
“  on  behalf  of  the  directors,”  the  isale  of  the  hoods  and 
honours  of  the  newly  constituted  College  of  S.  Columba, 
the  constitution  of  which  was  described  last  week  in 
Truth.  Apparently  he  has  found  the  task  of  writing 
invitations  too  laborious,  for  the  latest  offer  is  contained 
in  a  printed  document.  According  to  this,  “  It  has 
long  been  felt  an  injustice,  and  great  pressure-  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  individual  members  of  the  Direc¬ 
torate,  that  men  in  Holy  Orders  who  have  successfully 
passed  through  a  course  at  a  Theological  College,  and 
(or)  have  passed  the  Universities’  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tion,  mo  title  or  Diploma,”  There  is  a  lack  of 
coherence,  not  to  mention  grammar,  about  this  state¬ 
ment  which  one  would  not  have  -expected  from  an 
academic  institution,  but  the  meaning  is  clear  enough, 
and  it  is  made  still  more-  obvious  by  a  statement  of  the 
three  conditions  on  which  a  “  Foundation  ”  fellowship- 
(F.Ph.)  will  be  granted1. 


These  conditions  are  :  1.  Write  an  essay  of  between 
1,000  and  5,000  words  to  be  drawn  from  the  text-book 
which  will  be  forwarded  for  3s.  6d.  post  free.  2.  Under¬ 
take  to  read  privately  one  prescribed  work  on  Philo¬ 
sophy  each  year,  ,in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
subject.  3.  Pay  the  fee  of  Three  Guineas  (inclusive). 
Mr.  Sowter  finally  recommends  an  early  application, 
as  the  offer  will  not  remain  open  indefinitely.  Whether 
this  means  that  the  price  of  fellowship  is  to  go  up 
or  whether  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  green 
hoods  in  stock — green,  by  the  way,  -seems  a  happy 
choice  in  colour — is  not  clear.  It  may,  of!  course,  be 
merely  the  conventional  method  of  the  cheap-jack  in 
disposing  of  his-  tin  pots,  adapted  to  the-  tin-pot  degree 
trade. 


THE  PROPER  AGE  TO  MARRY. 

(From  various  points  of  view.) 

No.  III. 

“The  proper  age  to  wed?”  Well,  there! 

Despite  the  futile  fussing 
Of  scribes  their  various  views  who  air. 

It  doesn’t  need  discussing. 

For  she  who’d  make  a  fitting  wife 
And  help-meet  to  her  fellow 
Must  needs  have  reached  that  time  of  life 
When  years  the  judgment  mellow. 

Z’ve  reached  that  age — you’ve  guessed,  mayhap— 
I’m  wise,  sedate,  and  thrifty ; 

I  won’t  say  more,  but  verbum  sap. 

Yours,  Mrs.  Barkis  (fifty). 


The  prefatory  memorandum  by  Sir  Robert  Morant 
to  the  new  syllabus  of  physical  education,  of  which 


advance  copies  have  been  issued  to  the  press  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  a  very  practical  endorsement 
of  the  arguments  which  were  recently  put  forward  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  'Truth  urging  the  necessity  of 
scientific  physical  education  in  combating  physical 
degeneration.  Whatever  can  be  said  or  might  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  particular  value  of  individual  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  syllabus  from  the  expert  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  whole,  the  syllabus 
is  an  enormous  advance  upon  anything  which  has  been 
produced  before.  The  Board  appears  to  have  fully 
recognised  both  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
inadequacy  of  existing  facilities  for  physical  education, 
and  to  have  made  a  well-considered  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  syllabus  is,  by  the  way,  a  model  of 
lucidity. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  Fellow,  Tutor, 
and  Dean  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  as  Principal 
of  the  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  another 
example  of  putting  the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole, 
which  seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  regard  to  this  particular  college.  Mr.  Hadow  is  an 
able  musical  critic  and  composer,  and  a  popular  lecturer 
on  philosophy  and  English  literature,  as  well  as  an 
expert  on  Aristotle,  but  these  are  hardly  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  head  of  what  ought  to  be  the  leading  col¬ 
lege  of  engineering,  mining,  and  chemical  technology 
in  the  North  of  England.  He  succeeds  Sir  Isambard 
Owen,  an  eminent  physician,  who  in  his  turn  followed 
the-  Rev.  Mr.  Gurney,  who  had  formerly  been  a  success¬ 
ful  army  coach.  No  wonder  that  the  college  has  never 
been  a  great  success  when  the  head  is  selected 
apparently  for  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  work 
of  the  college.  Incidentally  it  may  be  asked,  what  sort 
of  encouragement  is  it  to  young  engineering  and  techno¬ 
logical  students  when  they  see  the  prizes  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  given  to  an  expert  on  Aristotle  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Richardson,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bolton,  to 
the  canonry  in  Manchester  Cathedral  which  has  become 
vacant  by  the  election  of  Archdeacon  Wright  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Sydney.  The  rectory  of  St.  George’s, 
Hulme,  is  annexed  to  this  stall.  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
is  an  Evangelical  of  the  wide-mincled  school,  has  worked 
in  the  diocese  for  over  twenty  years,  and  he  has  held 
his  present  benefice  since  1895.  He  is  an  energetic 
and  very  successful  parish  clergyman,  and  an  able 
preacher.  The  canonry  is  worth  £850  a  year.  The 
appointment  has  given  much  satisfaction  at  Manchester. 


The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  presented  the  Rev.-H.  G. 
Woods,  curate  of  Ringstead,  to  the  rectory  of  Wark- 
ton,  near  Kettering.  The  interesting  church  at 
Warkton  contains  the  enormous  and  very  costly 
monument  of  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Montagu,  in- 
eluding  the  seated  figure  of  Elizabeth  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  last  Duke 
of  Montagu,  who  died  in  1827.  Warkton  is  near 
Boughton,  the  old  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
which  is  famous  for  its  network  of  avenues,  over  sixty 
miles  in  length,  planted  by  John,  Duke  of  Montagu, 
who  died  in  1749. 
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The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol  Cathedral  have 
presented  Canon  Prideaux,  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Wool- 
cott  Park,  and  senior  Rural  Dean  of  the  diocese,  to  the 
living  of  Halberton,  Devon,  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Prebendary  Gregory.  Canon  Prideaux  has  been 
doing  good  work  at  Bristol  for  thirty-seven  years,  and 
has  well  earned  the  comparative  rest  which  a  small 
country  parish  will  afford.  The  living  of  Halberton 
is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £350  a  year,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  house.  Sydney  Smith  was  for  many  years  the  non¬ 
resident  vicar  of  Halberton.  This  living  fell  to  his  gift 
when  Canon  of  Bristol,  and  he  presented  himself  after 
the  easy  custom  of  those  days,  although  at  the  time  he 
was  holding  a  stall  at  Bristol  and  a  valuable  benefice 
in  Somersetshire,  while  he  was  also  the  temporary  rector 
of  the  rich  living  of  Londesborough  until  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  nephew  was  qualified  to  take  possession 
of  it. 


Sir  Bryan  Leighton  has  presented  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bowles,  Vicar  of  Otterbourne,  near  Winchester,  to  the 
rectory  of  Cardiston,  Shropshire.  The  living  of  Otter- 
bourne,  thus  to  be  vacated,  is  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  A. 
Gibbs,  and  of  the  net  value  of  about  £220  a  year,  with 
house. 


With  reference  to  my  remarks  last  week  on  Sabba¬ 
tarianism  in  Ireland,  a  correspondent  calls  attention  to 
an  exhibition  of  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  same  spirit 
much  nearer  home.  One  Sunday  recently  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bench  on  Shepherd’s  Bush  Green  watching- 
two  young  men  attempting  to  fly  a  kite.  No  sooner  had 
they  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  fly  than  a  park-keeper 
informed  them  that  kite-flying,  though  permissible  on 
weekdays,  was  tabooed  on  the  Sabbath.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  it  is  in  any  Sabbatarian  spirit  that  the 
County  Council  can  have  forbidden  kite-flying  at  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  but,  all  the  same,  the  regulation  is  an 
extremely  ridiculous  one,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  recent  Midsummer 
Fair  and  Fete  on  behalf  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond-street,  realised  a  net  profit  of 
£2,610,  while  the  donations  received  for  this  special 
occasion  amounted  to  £2,777.  A  total  sum  of  £5,387 
has  therefore  been  handed  over  to  the  hospital ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  is  still  £5,500  owing  to  the  bankers 
of  the  institution  for  money  advanced  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  current  year. 


I  am  asked  to  mention  that  an  exhibition  and  sale 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Home  Industries  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  presi¬ 
dent,  will  be  held  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Manchester, 
on  October  19  and  20. 


The  following  amounts  have  reached  me  towards 
Lady  St.  Helier’s  Holiday  Fund  :  James  McB.  Ronald, 
£1 ;  Jim-Jam,  £1;  A.  C.  L.,  £1  10s. 


I  have  also  received  5s.  from  E.  F.  H.  for  the  Toy 
Fund. 


The  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  Selection  Board  was  a  deplorable 
blunder.  No  one  is  nearly  as  well  fitted  as  the'  Duke 
to  take  the  place  which  he  has  been  called  on  to  vacate. 
A  simple  soldier — honest,  straightforward,  and  a  good 
judge  of  men — he  was  inaccessible  to  the  “back-scratch¬ 
ing”  intrigues  of  hungry  place-hunters.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  credible  “inside”  witnesses  who  testify  to 
the  influence  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  brought 
to  bear  on  the  decisions  of  the  Selection  Board  when¬ 
ever  he  was  able  to  be  present  at  its  meetings.  His 
dismissal  by  the  Army  Council  will  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  Army  in  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  a  Board 
which  meets,  deliberates,  and  reports  after  the  secret 
fashion  of  the  Inquisition. 


The  public  now  know  the  cause  of  the  Duke’s  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Selection  Board,  but  not  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean  command.  Why  this  con¬ 
cealment?  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Haldane 
suggested  that  publicity  would  be  unfair  to  the  Duke; 
but  what  is  fair  to  the  public  would  be  fair  to  him. 
The  High  Commissioner  in  the  Mediterranean  is  paid 
by  the  taxpayers.  How  can  they  know  if  they 
ought  to  spend  £10,000  a  year  on  a  certain  appoint¬ 
ment  when  they  are  only  told  one  side  of  the  case,  and 
not  the  other?  Concealment  is  natural  to  Tory  place¬ 
men,  but  not  to  Radical  Ministers. 


When  a  field-marshal  holding  high  office  under  the 
Crown  resigns  his  post  for  considered  reasons  which 
he  refuses  to  change  at  the  request  of  the  King’s  Minis¬ 
ters,  so  serious  a  step  requires  justification.  The  Duke 
of  Connaught  is  no  doubt,  satisfied  that  he  acted  rightly 
in  resigning,  and  had  he  been  a  commoner  instead  of  a 
Royal  Prince  he  would  long  ago  have  sent  the  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  Government  and  himself  to  the 
press  for  publication.  His  Royal  Highness’s  position 
has  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  but  no  such  obliga¬ 
tion  rests  on  the  Government,  who,  so  far  from  hiding 
the  truth,  ought  to  insist  on  its  being  made  publicly 
known. 


Apropos  of  some  recent  remarks  in  Truth  on  the 
non-publication  of  regimental  accounts  in  India,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  account  of  a  certain 
infantry  battalion  for  one  month.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it,  but  I  may  say  this 
much  without  any  breach  of  confidence  :  On  one  side 
of  the  account  receipts  are  acknowledged  from  various 
sources  to  the  amount  of  over  Rs.  4,000;  on  the  other 
the  expenditure  of  two-thirds  of  it  is,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  items,  entered  under  general  headings 
which  convey  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  has  been  spent.  The  account,  as 
it  stands,  is  an  absolute  farce.  If  it  is  a  sample  of  the 
way  such  accounts  are  kept  in  India,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  reluctance  to  publish  them.  But 
the  system  which  permits  accounts  of  money,  which 
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really  belongs  to  the  men,  to  be  kept  in  this  way  is  a 
perfect  scandal. 


On  wbat  principle  are  retired  Indian  Departmental 
military  officers  specially  penalised  if  they  remain  in 
India  instead  of  returning  home  to  draw  their  pensions? 
Take  the  case  of  one  of  the  senior  grade  of  commissary 
(captain  or  major).  If  he  settles  down  in  the>  United 
Kingdom,  or  even  in  Ceylon,  Australia,  or  other  colo¬ 
nies,  he  is  paid  a  pension  of  £216  per  annum,  or  £18 
per  month,  which  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  Us. 15  to 
£1  is  equal  to  Rs.270  per  month.  If,  however,  he 
resides  in  India,  he  gets  only  Its. 216  per  month.  More¬ 
over,  the  Indian  income-tax,  being  levied  on  the  full 
amount  of  his  pension,  is  double  what  he  would  have  to 
pay  in  England,  where  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
the  £160  abatement  on  incomes  under  £400. 


Other  officers,  whether  of  British  or  Indian  Army 
service,  can  draw  their  full  sterling  pension  in  India, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  justification  for 
this  discrimination  against  the  Departmental  officers.  In 
one  particularly  hard  case,  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  drawn,  the  pensioner,  after  thirty-six  years’  service 
in  India,  was  medically  advised  that  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  he  must  stay  in  that  country.  He  has  therefore 
to  choose  between  accepting  a  loss  of  Rs.54  per  month 
on  his  pension  or  shortening  his  life  by  coming  home. 


From  a  case  which  I  happened  to  hear  of  the  other 
day,  it  would  seem  that  if  an  officer’s  wddow  who  is 
in  receipt  of  a  pension  is  lucky  enough  to  come  into 
additional  private  income,  her  pension  is  withdrawn ; 
but  what  is  the  limit  of  private  income  allowed  the 
War  Office  appears  reluctant  to  state,  and  I  cannot  find 
any  one  who  knows.  The  point  is  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance  to  married  officers  that  they  wrould  do  well  to 
obtain  this  information ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  official 
rules  on  the  subject,  if  any  exist,  ought,  to  be  made 
public.  As  things  stand  at  present,  it  seems  possible 
that  a  widow  wTho  comes  into  a  small  additional  income 
of  £10  or  £20  a  year  may  thereby  forfeit  a  pension 
of  £50. 


Moreover,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  additional 
income  is  not  permanent.  Dividends  may  fall  off ; 
accidents  may  happen  to  capital.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  if  a  pension  is  withdrawn 
beca,use  a  widow’s  income  increases  beyond  the  official 
limit,  it  will  be  restored  in  the  event  of  the  income  sub¬ 
sequently  falling  below  the  limit.  I  do  not  myself 
understand  on  what  principle  a  widow’s  pension  can  be 
made  dependent  on  the  amount  of  her  private  income. 
Is  it  only  granted  as  an  act  of  charity?  I  always 
thought  it  was  in  principle  a  continuation  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  pension,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  payment 
for  services  rendered. 


An  inquiry  reached  me  the  other  day  in  regard  to  a 
concern  styling  itself  the  International  Credit  Bank,  of 
16,  Greek-street,  Soho,  which  has  been  approaching 


officers  in  the  French  Army,  offering  them  loans  of  sums 
varying  from  1,000  fr.  to  5,000  fr.  on  payment  of  certain 
charges.  These  were  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  for  registration, 
2gd.  stamp,  Is.  3d.  exchange,  and  £1  Is.  notary’s  fee. 
Certain  officers  who  were  tempted  to  raise  a  little  ready 
cash  advanced  these  sums  and  obtained  a  receipt  for 
them,  but  have  since  heard  nothing  either  of  the  bank 
or  of  that  promised  loan.  The  name  given  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  as  manager  of  the  bank  is  Mr.  M.  W.  Larandall, 
but  nothing  is  known  either  of  him  or  the  bank  at  16, 
Greek-street.  The  other  names  attached  to  the  proposals 
were  J.  A.  Jarraud,  of  24,  St.  James’-walk,  Clerkenwell, 
a  most  unlikely  spot  for  a  naval  and  military  agent — as 
M.  Jarraud  is  described — to  have  either  an  office  or  a 
residence,  and  a  Mr.  M.  G.  Roberts,  “notary,”  of  24, 
Sussex-road,  Brixton.  Perhaps  some  of  my  French 
contemporaries  will  put  their  military  readers  on  their 
guard  against  this  so-called  bank. 


The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Wolfe  Memorial  Fund  asks 
me  to  state  that  the  Wolfe  dinner  to  commemorate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Quebec  is  to  be  held 
at  the  White  City  on  September  13.  Field-Marshal  Sir 
George  White  will  preside. 


The  disciples  of  secondary  armament  in  battleships 
will  be  interested  in  the  announcement,  which  I  am  able 
to  give  on  definite  official  information,  that  the  six- 
inch  gun  is  to  be  restored  in  the  new  Dreadnoughts. 
The  reason  for  this  departure  from  the  all-big-gun 
principle,  however,  is  not  because  the  authorities  have 
changed  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  secondary 
weapons  to  ships  of  the  battle  line.  Since  mixed 
batteries  were  abandoned  in  British  naval  design,  the 
effective  range  of  the  torpedo  has  increased  twofold. 
A  mosquito  battery  that  was  effective  in  repelling  a 
destroyer  attack  at  3,000  yards  is  valueless  in  dealing 
with  this  same  form  of  aggression  at  7,000  yards.  The 
six-inch  gun  represents  the  maximum  in  quick-fire 
weapons,  since  its  projectile  of  100  lb.  is  the  heaviest 
that  can  be  man-handled.  This  is  the  reason  it  is  to 
be  restored. 


The  difference  in  cost  between  a  dockyard-built  ship 
and  a  contract-built  ship  is  well  evidenced  by  the  figures 
relating  to  the  three  Dreadnoughts  of  the  1906-7 
programme,  which  have  lately  been  commissioned.  The 
Bellerophon,  built  at  Portsmouth,  cost  £1,765,342;  the 
Temeraire,  built  at  Devonport,  cost  £1,751,144;  the 
Superb,  built  in  the  Elswick  yard,  cost  £1,676,529. 
Here  i's  a  contrast  in  totals  to1  give  pause  to  those  ■who 
so  steadfastly  advocate  that  all  naval  construction 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  Royal  Dockyards.  I 
should  add  that  the  specifications  for  the  three  ships  of 
this  group  were  identical. 


The  question  as  to  rvhy  a  private  shipyard  can  turn 
out  a  Dreadnought  for,  roughly,  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  less  than  a  Government  dockyard  is  at 
least  worth  asking.  We  must  remember  that  the  former 
institution  is  run  to  make  a  profit,  whereas  the  latter 
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has  no  shareholders  to  appease.  I  am  not  going  to 
admit  that  at  the  present  time  the  private  yards  are 
superior  to  the  Royal  yards  in  the  organisation  of 
labour  conditions,  nor  in  plant  and  equipment.  The 
real  mischief  lies  in  the  crippling  methods  of  financial 
control  still  practised  in  the  dockyards.  There  is  no 
direct  responsibility  in  this  respect,  nor  any  incentive 
to  the  heads  of  departments  to  keep  down  estimates. 
The  dockyards  are  not  manufactories,  but  only  assem¬ 
bling  establishments.  The  result  is  that  all  materials 
have  to  be  provided  by  sub-contracts.  The  great  private 
yards  roll  their  own  armour,  build  their  own  guns, 
turbines,  and  boilers,  and  thus  save  the  profits  which 
the  dockyards  have  to  pay  under  these  heads.  The 
subject  is  one  of  many  and  complex  aspects,  but  it 
leads  up  to  one  clear  moral :  that  there  is  need  for  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  the  Admiralty  administrative 
methods  so  far  as  the  dockyards  are  concerned — 
methods  which  have  not  changed  in  principle  since  they 
were  introduced  by  Sir-  James  Graham’s  Committee  in 
1832. 


Whilst  the  moral  of  the  lower  deck  is  excellent, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  frequency  of  cases  of  dis¬ 
content,  expressed  in  significant  fashion.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  referred  to  the  trouble  on  board  the  flagship 
Sutlej,  involving  a  wholesale  deprivation  of  good-con¬ 
duct  badges.  A  few  days  since,  when  the  cruiser 
Warrior  put  into  Plymouth,  it  was  reported  that  a 
portion  of  her  crew  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
open  mutiny.  The.  matter  has  been  diligently  hushed 
up  in  the  interests  of  the  'Service,”  and  it  is  difficult 
to  gain  any  details  beyond  the  general  admission  that 
there  was  trouble,  of  this  character.  Rut  I  am.  not 
by  any  means  satisfied  that  this  hushing-up  really  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Service. 


Rear  Admiral  Sir  Colin  Ixeppel,  who  has  just  vacated 
the  command  of  the  Royal  yacht,  will  to-morrow  take 
up  his  new  appointment  as  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  his  flag  is  to  be  hoisted  on  board  the  battle¬ 
ship  Albemarle  at  Sheerness  on  Friday.  By  the  way, 
in  a  paragraph  last  week  the  name  of  Captain  Palmer, 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  yachts, 
was  misprinted  as  “Portman.” 


At  the  recent  meeting  in  London  of  the  Madras  and 
Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Company,  the  share¬ 
holders  were  given  an  official  version  of  the  serious 
strike  of  engine-drivers  and  firemen  which  began  on 
May  23.  It  was  represented  that  the  men  went  on 
strike  at  the  instigation  of  agitators,  without  previously 
making  any  complaints  to  the  management.  This 
seemed  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  unlikely  proceeding, 
and  I  have  now  received  from  India  an  account  of  the 
men’s  case,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  prior  to  the 
strike  petition  after  petition  was  submitted  to  the  head 
of  the  locomotive  department,  without  the  slightest 
result  beyond  a  formal  acknowledgment.  As  to  their 
grievances,  one  was  that  they  were  paid  on  the  trip 
system,  under  which  a  scheduled  time  was  allowed  for 
the  running  of  a  train  and  no  payment  was  made  if 
extra  time  was  occupied  owing  to  causes  not  under  the 
control  of  the  driver.  The  men  declare  that  they  have 
often  received  only  eight  or  ten  hours’  pay  after  work¬ 
ing  for  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  longer  hours  on  trains 
delayed  through  bad  traffic  arrangements.  There  were 
other  grievances  in  regard  to  “shed  day”  work,  sick 
and  privilege  leave,  etc. ;  but  the  operation  of  the  “  trip 
system”  alone  was  sufficient  to  explain  the  strike,  and 
if  the  shareholders  had  been  acquainted  with  both  sides 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
less  disposed  to  approve  of  the  action  of  the  company’s 
agent  in  India. 


As  a  rare  contrast  to  endless  stories  of  the  rapacity 
of  money-lenders,  a  correspondent  gives  me  particulars 
of  an  act  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
fiaternity.  The  borrower  was  a  medical  man,  and  the 
loan  of  £200  was  amply  secured  by  an  assignment  of 
hio  life  assurance  policy.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  j 
and,  on  hearing  that  his  wife  and  family  were  left  des¬ 
titute,  the  usurer  made  over  to  them  the  full  amount 
received  under  the  policy,  giving  up  every  penny  of  the 
principal  and  interest  to  which  he  was  entitled.  It  may 
save  me  the  trouble  of  answering  inquiries  if  I  add 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  divulge  the  name  of  this  philan¬ 
thropic  lender.  Ho  doubt  other  borrowers  will  have 
to  pay  for  his  unexampled  generosity  in  this  case. 


What  conceivable)  claim  has  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  an 
Engineer  officer  and  Military  Colonial  Governor,  to  be 
pitchforked  into  the  Post  Office?  While  employed  as 
Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  he  came 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  sent  him  as 
Administrator  to  Sierra  Leone.  From  there  he  went  as 
Governor  to  Hong-Kong,  and  afterwards  to  Natal.  He 
could  have  been  further  provided  for  by  the  Colonial 
Office  in  hi3  own  line,  without  poaching  on  civilian  pre¬ 
serves.  His  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Post  Office  is  an  insult  to  the  Civil  Service,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  made. 


Thomas  Goode  &  (Jo.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “ Bi-Metal” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Choking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free.— South  Audley-atreet,  London. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  A.  E.  Ellen, 
whose  latest  venture,  the  “  Inventors’  League,”  has 
'been  recently  criticised  in  Truth,  appears  in 
Truth  Cautionary  List  in  connection  with 
the  “Universal  Patents  Bureau,  Limited,”  and 
the  “  International  Patents  Syndicate,”  both 
of  20,  Copthall-avenue,  London,  E.C.  The  latter 
of  these  two  titles  was  merely  tentative,  the  business 
ultimately  being  floated  as  a  limited  liability  company 
under  the  former  name.  I  am  now  informed  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  company  on 
July  29,  1908,  Ellen  was  removed  from  his  position  as 
a  director  of  the  company,  and  further  dismissed  from 
his  position  as  secretary  owing  to  his  malpractices, 
while  at  a  subsequent  meeting  his  shares  in  the  com¬ 
pany  were  declared  to  be  forfeited.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  Ellen’s  connection  with 
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the  “  Universal  Patents  Bureau,  Limited,”  that  the 
names  of  this  company  and  its  parent  syndicate 
appeared  in  Truth  Cautionary  List,  and  I  regret  that 
the  directors  hart  not  informed  me  at  an  earlier  date  of 
the  action  they  had  taken  in  getting  rid  of  him,  so  that 
I  might  have  at  once  removed  the  name  of  the  company 
from  the  list. 


What  is  a  cottage  hospital  fori  At  the  Carnarvon 
Cottage  Hospital  the  other  day  a  cyclist  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  some  distance  away  was  brought  to  the 
door  after  a  journey  of  two  and  a  half  hours,  and 
refused  admission  until  a  local  practitioner  could  be 
obtained  to  give  the  order.  The  man  was  practically 
dying  at  the  time,  and  at  the  inquest  the  Coroner 
remarked  upon  the  inhumanity  of  refusing  admittance 
to  a  man  in  such  a  condition.  Buies  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  hospitals,  but  the  sooner  a  rule  which 
prevents  immediate  assistance  being  given  to  the  victim 
of  a  serious  accident  is  amended  the  better. 


Boards  of  Guardians  in  East  Anglia  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  some  sweeping  criticisms  recently  from  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors,  the  latest  being  the 
Ipswich  Board.  According  to  the  Inspector,  Ipswich 
is  pursuing  a  retrograde  policy.  Outdoor  pauperism  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Out  relief  is  scattered  with  a  lavish 
hand,  no  applicant  Being  refused,  and  every  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  people  to  come  on  the  rates.  Since  1904 
the  Guardians  have  relieved  able-bodied  men  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  from  £700  to  £900  per  annum.  Many  of  the 
recipients  are  undeserving,  and  one  result  is  that  many 
look  upon  the  labour-yard  as  a  permanent  source  of 
winter  employment,  and  therefore  do  not  attempt  in 
summer  to  make  any  provision  for  the  winter  months. 
The  Inspector  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  apathy 
of  the  ratepayers  in  allowing  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue.  I  suppose,  like  most  ratepayers,  they 
grumble  and  pay,  or,  at  least,  that  portion  of  them 
which  are  not  yet  in  receipt  of  relief. 


The  amount  of  the  workhouse  whisky  bill,  amounting 
each  month  to  between  £50  and  £60,  has  at ti  acted  the 
attention  of  the  South  Dublin  Guardians.  Questioned 
on  the  subject,  the  master  of  the  workhouse  explained 
that  the  liquor  was  in  all  cases  medically  prescribed. 
Evidently  there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  at  the 
South  Dublin  Workhouse  in  the  dispensing  of  medical 
“  comforts,”  for  in  addition  to  the  £60  worth  of  whisky 
a  considerable  amount  of  brandy  and  other  liquors 
is  consumed.  It  is  very  thoughtful  of  the  Guardians 
to  supply  the  paupers  with  the  little  drop  of  comfort 
which  will  enable  them  to  forget  their  surroundings, 
but  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  paupers  do 
get  all  that  whisky. 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  •  The  subscription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d. ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “  Truth  ” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Bhuttacharji  in  reference  to  my  recent  paragraphs  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lutterworth  Board  of  Guardians 
in  connection  with  his  appointment  as  a  medical  officer 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  articles  published  in 
Truth  of  July  21,  1909.  I  Tegret  that  the  general  tone  of  your 
articles  is  to  create  racial  hatred  and  animosity,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  on  your  part  to  entertain  such 
a  feeling  when  thousands  of  your  countrymen  are  making  a 
princely  living  in  my  country;  while  I,  when  serving  as  a  medical 
officer  of  the  West  African  Medical  Staff  for  over  seven  years,  had 
to  retire  on  account  of  bad  health,  and  am  now  obliged  to  live  in 
temperate  climate  free  from  malaria ;  that  you  should  deny  me 
the  common  rights  of  a  member  of  the  British  Empire  and_  to 
create  prejudice  against  me  by  referring  to  me  in  a  contemptuous 
way  as  “  a  coloured  gentleman  from  the  Gold  Coast.” 

In  view  of  these  facts  you  should  avail  yourself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  withdraw  remarks  that  will  create  racial  prejudice  ; 
while  truth  and  justice  should  suggest,  to  some,  at  any  rate,  that 
public  appointments  should  be  given  to  the  best  qualified,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  creed,  caste,  or  colour. 

I  maintain  that  your  articles  have  created  racial  prejudice 
which  has  already  damaged  me  professionally,  and  I  claim  £1,000 
damages. 


Dr.  Bhuttacharji’s  letter  has  evidently  been  written 
under  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  paragraphs  in 
question.  My  criticisms  were  directed  solely  against 
the  Lutterworth  Guardians.  It  was  shown  that  Dr. 
Bhuttacharji  acted  with  perfect  propriety  in  the  matter, 
and  there  was  not  the  remotest  reflection  upon  bis 
qualifications  as  a  medical  man.  I  mentioned  that  he 
is  a  Bengalee,  but  certainly  it  was  not  on  that  account 
that  I  took  exception  to  the  action  of  the  Guardians, 
which  would  have  been  equally  open  to  unfavourable 
comment  if  an  English  doctor  fresh  from  the  Gold 
Coast  had  been  appointed.  Nothing  that  .  I  said  was 
intended  to  “  create  racial  hatred  and  animosity,”  and  I 
do  not  think  that  my  remarks  are  open  to  that  construc¬ 
tion.  As,  however,  Dr.  Bhuttacharji  considers  that  my 
allusion  to  him  as  “  a  coloured  gentleman  from  the  Gold 
Coast  ”  was  contemptuous,  I  willingly  withdraw  it. 

—  - t 


By  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  of  the  Shoreditch 
Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  IT.  L.  White,  the  chairman’s 
son,  was  last  week  appointed  an  assistant  relieving 
officer.  This  seems  to  me  less  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  various  Guardians  vigorously  denounced  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  a  scandal,  a  job,  and  a  disgrace  to  Shore¬ 
ditch.  Clearly  our  Bumbles  are  becoming  very 
virtuous.  Not  so  long  ago  every  member  would  have 
accepted  such  an  appointment  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Eor  years  past  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  has  been 
playing  with  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  but  the  local  bailies  are  so 
afraid  that  their  dignity  would  suffer  eclipse  that  the 
appointment  has  never  been  made.  Last  week  a 
special  committee  once  again  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  Corporation  the  adoption  of  a  memorandum  involv¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  should  be  adopted  and  the  appointment  made  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  the  columns  of  Truth 
have  again  and  again  borne  witness,  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Glasgow  has  everything,  to  gain  by  such  a 
course. 


of  the  union  :  — 
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A  few  days  ago,  sitting  on  the  bench  at  Eccles 
Borough  Police  Court,  were  an  ex-chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  the  parish  doctor.  An  old 
man,  seventy  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  was 
brought  before  them,  charged  with  doing  wilful 
damage  at  the  Patricroft  police-station.  On  the 
previous  evening  he  had  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Patricroft  workhouse.  He  was  refused,  being  told 
that  the  wards  were  full.  He  went  to  the  police- 
station  for  advice1  as  to  what  to  do.  He  was  referred 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  workhouse,  who  told 
him  that  he  could  do  nothing,  and  referred  him  to 
the  parish  doctor.  He  found  he  could  not  walk  so  far, 
returned  to  the  police-station,  and  sat  upon  the  door¬ 
step.  When  he  was  moved  on  from  thence  he  smashed 
a  couple  oi  panes  of  glass,  and  found  a  resting-place  in 
a  cell.  For  this  Bumble  on  the  bench  sentenced  him 
to  a  month’s  hard  labour.  If  his  action  were  not  a 
justifiable  protest  against  being  sent  from  pillar  to 
post,  it  was  at  least  pardonable,  and  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  prison  for  it  by  magistrates,  one  of  whom  shares 
the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  accommodation  at  the 
workhouse  which  was  the  cause  of  the  action,  is  an 
outrage  on  both  justice  and  common  sense. 

Recently  I  noticed  a  letter  from  an  Indian  sessions 
judge  in  defence  of  a  sentence  of  four  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  which  had  been  passed  upon  a  native  for  a  petty 
theft.  Now  a  reader  at  Calcutta  sends  me  a  report  of 
a  case  before  Mr.  C.  D.  Ghose,  deputy  magistrate, 
Sealdah,  in  which  a  man  named  Yakoob  was  charged 
with  causing  hurt  to  his  wife.  He  cut  off  her  nose 
with  a  table-knife.  One  month’s  imprisonment  was 
the  punishment  which  Mr.  Ghose  deemed  sufficient  for 
this  outrage !  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  anything 
that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  that  sentence. 


One  of  the  creditors  of  a  Blackpool  bankrupt  sends 
me  the  trustee’s  summary  of  receipts  and  payments, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  estate  realised  £406 
11s.  7d.  Preferential  creditors  received  £124  15s.  3d., 
and  unsecured  creditors  £25  3s.,  the  latter  being  a 
dividend  of  sixpence  in  the  £  on  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£1,006  12s.  7d.  The  balance  of  £256  13s.  4d.  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  court  fees,  law  costs,  trustee’s  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  other  expenses.  As  my  correspondent  observes, 
this  speaks  for  itself,  though  I  must  add  that  I  have 
come  across  cases  in  which  the  creditors  have  Fared 
even  worse  than'  this. 


In  the  City  of  London  Court  last  week  the  Equitable 
Investment  Co.,  1,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  were 
plaintiffs  in  an  action  against  a  firm  of  auctioneers, 
whom  they  had  employed  in  connection  with  a  seizure 
and  sale  of  goods  under  a  bill  of  sale.  It  appeared  that 
the  auctioneers  had  made  over-charges  to  the  amount 
of  £7  10s.,  for  which  the  plaintiffs  obtained  judgment. 
In  the  matter  of  over-charges  the  bloodsuckers  trading 
as  the  Equitable  Investment  Co.  are  undoubtedly  good 
judges.  There  is  a  reference  in  Truth  Cautionary  List 
to  a  case  in  which  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
denounced  as  a  swindle  a  transaction  in  which  this 
company  attempted  to  extort  a  big  “bonus”  in  addition 
to  interest  from  a  lady  borrower. 


When  a  man  named  Cohen  was  committed  by  the 
Peterborough  justices  for  two  months’  imprisonment 
for  being  on  enclosed  premises  for  an  unlawful  purpose 
he  flung  at  the  Bench  the  opprobrious  epithet  “Jew 
Haters.  The  magistrates  were  so  incensed  at  the 
implied  slui  upon  the  even-handed  justice  they  dispense 
that  they  at  once  gave  him  an  extra,  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  They  seem  to  have  fitted  the  cap  with  remark¬ 
able  ease  and  celerity. 


The  aberrations  of  English  magistrates  are  quite 
outclassed  by  a  recent  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  A. 
Newton  Brady,  R.M.,  and  Dr.  Trimble,  at  the  Belfast 
Custody  Court,  A  boy  named  Edward  Harrison  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  number  of  apples,  having  been 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto  up  a  tree.  He  was  sentenced 
to  two  months’  imprisonment.  I  trust  the  sentence  will 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Birrell  would  be 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  such  a  vindictive  sentence  being 
inflicted  for  such  a  boyish  escapade  as  robbing  an 
orchard. 

With  reference  to  a  betting  case  in  the  City  of 
London  Court,  upon  which  I  commented  last  week, 
the  defendants,  Messrs.  Verrall,  Blake,  and  Nephew, 
Turf  accountants,  have  sent  me  a  letter  in  explanation 
of  their  refusal  to  pay  the  plaintiff.  As  was  mentioned 
in  my  paragraph,  the  firm  did  not  plead  the  Gaming 
Act,  but  declined  to  settle  with  the  plaintiff  because— 
as  they  alleged — he  was  not  really  the  man  known  to 
bookmakers  in  the  name  that  he  had  used  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  question.  In  court  the  plaintiff  stated  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  betting  in  that  assumed  name, 
and  judgment  was  given  in  his  favour.  Messrs.  Verrall, 
Blake,  and  Nephew  now  give  me  various  reasons  for 
the  course  they  adopted ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  necessary  to  discuss  the  case  further. 


A  nice  point  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  Observance  Act  is  raised  by  a  Cleethorpes 
correspondent,  who  has  been  convicted  of  Sunday 
trading.  He  keeps  a  small  shop,  in  which  mineral 
waters  and  ices  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  he  contends  that  he  is  legally  justified  in 
selling  these  goods  on  a  Sunday.  The  magistrates  have, 
however,  convicted  him.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
sale  of  refreshments,  even  in  a  shop  not  licensed  as  a 
refreshment  house,  is  perfectly  legal  if  made  during 
the  hours  during  which  licensed  premises  are  permitted 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  Perhaps  one  of  my  legal 
correspondents  can  refer  me  to  some  decision  on  the 
point,  for  it  is  one  upon  which  “  Stone  ”  is  silent. 


In  one  day  the  Southport  justices  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  imposing  the  three  following  sentences:  — 
(1)  On  a  donkey-driver  for  cruelly  beating  a  donkey 
until  the  animal  and  the  stick  were  smeared  with 
blood,  a  fine  of  5s.  and  costs.  (2]  On  a  pedlar  for 
selling  Southport  rock  without  a  licence,  a  fine  of 
10s.  and  costs.  (3)  On  a  woman  charged  with  sleeping 
in  a  shelter  on  the  promenade  and  assaulting  the  police¬ 
man  who  arrested  her,  three  months’  hard  labour.  To 
sell  sweetmeats  without  a  licence  is  at  Southport  an 
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offence  twice  as  grave  as  brutality  to  an  unfortunate 
donkey,  while  nothing  less  than  three  months  in  gaol 
is  sufficient  for  the  woman  who  dicl  not  realise  that  the 
Southport  “  shelters  ”  are  provided  only  for  the  well- 
to-do,  and  expressed  her  resentment  at  being  disturbed 
by  slapping  a  constable’s  face.  The  proper  place  for 
the  Southport  justices  would  seem  to  be  a  museum 
instead  of  the  bench. 


Anything  like  a  serious  assault  on  a  police-constable 
deserves  to  be,  and  usually  is,  rewarded  with  a  sharp 
dose  of  imprisonment.  But  the  two  months  hard  labour 
which  the  Torrington  Bench  recently  awarded  four  men 
on  a  charge  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  quite  unjustifiable. 
The  constable,  one  way  or  another,  allowed  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  an  altercation  with  the  men,  who 
appear  to  have  been  leaving  an  inn  in  quite  an  oi  Jeily 
manner,  and  he  was  afterwards  subjected  to  a  little 
horseplay,  by  which,  according  to  a  medical  and  another 
totally  unprejudiced  witness,  he  was  much  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  There  is  a  vast  distinction 
between  an  assault  of  such  a  nature  as  this  and  a  a  iolent 
attack  with  intent  to  do  injury,  and  a  fine  would  have 
been  ample  punishment,  particularly  in  regard  to  two 
of  the  men,  who  had  never  had  any  complaint  against 
them.  After  all,  the  indiscretion  of  the  constable  should 
have  been  taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  punish¬ 
ment.  _ _ _ _ 

A  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  the  recent 
large  increase  in  astrologers’  advertisements  in  the 
daily,  and  more  especially  the  weekly,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  asks  whether  I  can  recommend  any 
cne  of  three  of  these  advertisers  whom  he  names.  I 
cannot.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  they  are  rogues  and 
vagabonds.  According  to  Stone’s  Justices’  Manual,  it 
has  been  decided  that  offering  by  advertisement  in 
newspapers  to  cast  nativities  and  answer  astrological 
questions,  and  pretending  by  circular  letter,  in  return 
for  remuneration,  to  give  a  description  of  a  person, 
liability  to  disease,  occupation  most  suitable,  marriage, 
etc.,  is  ample  evidence  for  a  conviction.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  increase  in  these  advertisements 
could  very  easily  be  checked  by  a  little  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  police. 


There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  in  these  cases,  although  one  would 
imagine  that  there  is  from  the  results  of  a  number  of 
police  prosecutions  of  palmists  at  Yarmouth  last  week. 
The  defence  was  put  forward  that  there  was  no  intent 
to  deceive  or  defraud  on  the  part  of  the  palmists,  the 
authority  quoted  being  a  reply  given  by  Mr.  Asquith 
in  1893  when  Home  Secretary  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  <£  the  essence 
of  the  offence  created  by  the  statute  is  the  intention  to 
impose.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  point  was  decided 
in  1899  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  when  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  defendant  for  telling  fortunes  by  palmistry, 
though  it  was  not  averred  that  she  did  so  “  to  deceive 
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and  impose,”  was  upheld.  The  Yarmouth  magistrates’ 
minds  were  so  muddled  that  they  convicted  some  defen¬ 
dants  and  dismissed  others,  a  result  which  is  a  greater 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  defending  solicitor  than  to 
magisterial  acuteness. 


One  comes  across  some  strange  examples  of  judicial 
innocence  or  ignorance  at  times,  but  I  did  not  imagine 
that  there  was  any  occupant  of  the  judicial  or  magis¬ 
terial  bench  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  three-card  trick.  Apparently  the  worthy  Sheriff 
sitting  at  Stirling  Sheriff  Court  has  never  done  so,  for 
after  hearing  the  evidence  against  two  men  charged 
with  cheating  a  third  of  £1  10s.  by  means  of  the  trick, 
he  accepted  the  defence  that  it  was  a  game  of  skill — - 
the  quickness  of  the  accused’s,  hand  against  the  eye  of 
the  victim — and  dismissed  the  charge.  How  the  two 
c~ard-sharpers  who  got  off  must  have  chuckled  at  the 
Sheriff’s  sweet  simplicity ! 


I  hear  from  India  that  a  number  of  unfortunates  who 
have  been  induced  to  invest  in  the  shares  of  the  Uutriola 
Company,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fabulous  dividends, 
are  growing  anxious  about  the  safety  of  their  invest¬ 
ments,  as  no  information  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
company  since  1908.  When  last  I  referred  to  this  concern 
it  was  domiciled  at  4,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  the 
address  of  the  Universal  Providers’  Association,  which 
also  figures  in  Truth  Cautionary  List,  and  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Detective  Association,  which  was  criticised  in 
Truth  on  January  13  for  offering  appointments  in 
return  for  cash  investments  in  a  Guernsey  company 
called  the  Co-operative  Investors’  Association,  Limited. 
Since  then,  according  to  a  return  filed  at  Somerset 
House,  the  company  lias  again  changed  its  addiess 
to  Tiverton  Mansions,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C.  The 
present  directors  are  T.  Logan,  a  tailor,  of  Kenil¬ 
worth  ;  Fritz  Lunberg,  4,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury ; 
and  Caspar  Middleton,  of  13,  Park  street,  East  Finchley. 
Since,  according  to  the  balance-sheet,  there  is  a  debit 
balance  of  £1,784,  against  £152,  due  on  unpaid  calls,  my 
Indian  inquirers  have  good  reason  for  their  anxiety. 


Apropos  of  the  article  in  last  week’s  Truth  about 
C.  H.  Stevens’s  consumption  cure,  I  see  that  this  worthy 
is  now  advertising  that  he  wTill  make  a  present  of  £10 
to  every  patient  suffering  from  his  lungs  whom  he 
undertakes  to  cure  and  fails  to  do  so.  The  piecise 
value  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  Stevens  s  promises,  as 
well  as  the  precise  value  of  his  so-called  cure,  were  both 
demonstrated  in  the  article  in  question.  Like  other 
quacks,  Stevens  constitutes  himself  the  judge  of  the 
effects  of  the  medicaments  he  sells,  and  even  when  the 
patient  dies  Stevens  has  an  excuse  handy  for  not 
refunding  the  money  paid  foi  his  cure. 


The  usurer’s  tout  calling  himself  “P.  Coutts”  (his 
real  name  is  John  Jones),  of  26,  Ludgate-hill,  is  a 
cool  hand.  If  you  take  no  notice  of  his  first  circular 
he  sends  another,  and  possibly  a  third,  or  a  fourth, 
reminding  you  that  he  has  offered  an  advance,  and 
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asking  to  be  informed  “  whether  you  require  same,” 
for  all  the  world  as  if  you  were  under  some  sort  of 
obligation  to  reply  to  him.  For  the  special  benefit  of 
military  officers  whom  he  pesters  in  this  way,  I  may 
mention  that  “  It.  Coutts  ”  is  a  harpy  who  should  be 
shunned. 


It  constantly  astonishes  me  to  hear  of  the  way  in 
which  people  allow  themselves  to  be  bamboozled  by 
the  tricks  of  canvassers  who  have  goods  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  sell.  A  gentleman  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  has  related  to  me  how  he  w7as  visited  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Virtue  and  Co.,  of  38,  Shoe-lane,  E.C., 
who  wanted  to  sell  him  two  coloured  prints  at  the  price 
of  13  guineas.  The  doctor  says  that  he  did  not  in  the 
least  want  the  prints,  and  could  not  afford  them,  but 
the  man  worried  him  until  he  consented  to  their  being 
fiamed  and  sent  to  him  again  for  approval;  and  he 
was  even  persuaded  into  paying  two  guineas  on  account 
and  signing  a  printed  order;  and  when  the  pictures 
failed  to  secure  his  approval,  and  he  proposed  to  return 
them  to  Virtue  and  Co.,  the  firm  succeeded  in  extract¬ 
ing  fiom  him  a  iurther  payment  of  four  guineas  for  the 
privilege  of  not  buying  the  pictures.  I  take  it  that  Virtue 
and  Co.  do  not  often  bring  off  as  good  a  coup  as  this,  but 
it  is  not  the  fiist  time  that  the  tricks  of  their  canvassers 
have  come  under  notice  in  Truth 


THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS. 

c  (A  condolatory  amoebic.) 

iW.  Sh-k-sp-r-  :  — 

Dear  Twin,  now  wherefore  look  so  down  ? 

Come,  prithee  tell  what  happenings  horrid 
Have  puckered  with  that  lowering  frown 
Your  spacious  intellectual  forehead? 

H-ll  C--n-  :  — 

That,  marry,  wall  I  quickly  do. 

My  own  Elizabethan  double, 

And  tell  you  straight  and  tell  you  true 
The  reason  of  my  present  trouble. 

A  book  I  ve  on  the  world  bestowed ; 

The  critics  jumped  on  it  and  slew  it ; 

And  yet  their  fatuous  strictures  showed 

They  d  none  of  them  read  halfway  through  it. 

Of  course,  I’m  far  above  the  spite 
Of  ignorant  fools  who  thus  abuse  me ; 

But  ere  they  cry  me  down,  they  might, 

At  least  Bill,  don’t  you  think? — peruse  me. 

W.  Sh-k-sp-r-  :  — ■ 

Well,  well,  His  vexing;  very  true. 

But,  if  one  comes  to  analytics, 

Myself  have  suffered  more  than  you, 

Sweet  Twin,  from  these  infernal  critics. 

Your  book  now !  Though  the  fellows  may 
Misrepresent  and  e’en  misquote  it, 

They  haven’t  had  the  cheek — have  they  ? — 

To  argue  that  you  never  wrote  it ; 

Or  cryptograms  therein  to  spy, 

And  from  those  same  the  inference  carry, 

That  your  best  works  were  written  by — 

Well,  let’s  say,  Stratford’s  only  Marie. 

From  that,  at  least,  the  knaves  refrain. 

Cheer  up,  then,  Twin,  and  cease  to  take  on ! 
Or  good  or  bad,  you’ re  still  H-ll  C-n-  ; 

/  m  but  a  nom  dt  plume  for  B-c-n. 


SCRUTATOR. 

- *o« - 

THE  BUDGET— AND  AFTER. 

EW  people  are  good  judges  on  matters  that  affect 
themselves.  They  have  generally  a  bias  in  favour  of 
things  turning  out  as  they  would  have  them,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  people  with  a  stronger  bias  than  politi¬ 
cians.  The  pessimist  is  the  exception,  the  optimist  the 
rule.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  will  throw  out  the 
Finance  Bill,  or  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
appeal  to  the  country,  whenever  it  takes  place.  These 
are  matters  on  which  all  sorts  of  diverse  opinions  are 
put  forth  from  day  to  day.  As  to  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  well-known  peer  told  me  the  other 
day  that  the  “F.P.s,”  of  whom  he  was  one,  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
even  if  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  acceptance  would  be  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  course.  It  seems  that  “  F.P.”  stands  for  “Fight- 
in g  Peer.”  Valiant  as  they  are  now,  however,  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  when  the  time  arrives  these  noble 
warriors  will  come  to  heel  at  the  crack  of  the  party 
whip,  and  do  obediently  what  they  are  ordered  to  do. 
What  that  will  be  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  reports 
of  the  Unionist  electioneering  experts  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  party  in  the  country. 

Before  the  last  General  Election  the  Unionists  had 
already  practically  thrown  up  the  sponge.  Defeat  at 
the  polls  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  although  such  a 
crushing  defeat  was  not  anticipated.  When  the  election 
took  place  a  Liberal  Administration  came  into  office, 
with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as  Premier. 
His  selection  for  the  post  "had  found  favour  with  the 
advanced  Radicals,  but  it  was  regarded  with  scant 
enthusiasm  by  some  of  those  whom  he  selected  as  his 
colleagues,  and  was  received  with  derisive  sneers  by 
Unionists.  The  latter  soon  found  that  they  had  not 
been  quite  correct  in  their  estimate  of  his  fitness  for 
the  position.  He  proved  himself,  not  only  a  sound 
Radical,  but  a  sound  party  leader.  He  wTas  not, 
perhaps,  a  great  statesman,  but  he  wras  a  thoroughly 
practical  man.  So  long  as  he  lived,  the  Liberal  tide 
continued  to  rise.  No  sooner  had  he  disappeared,  than 
it  turned.  The  Asquith  Cabinet  committed  fault  upon 
fault.  Sir  Henry  had  declared  that  no  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  could  give  effect  to  its  viewTs  so  long  as  the  Lords 
retained  their  present  veto.  His  plan  of  campaign 
against  the  veto  had  heen  to  bring  in  one  or  two 
important  Bills,  which  he  knew  would  not  pass  the 
Lords,  to  be  followed  at  once  with  one  dealing  with 
the  veto,  and,  if  this  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  to 
appeal  immediately  to  the  country.  The  Asquith 
Cabinet  continued  to  bring  in  important  Bills,  but  when 
they  were  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  it  dropped  all  idea 
of  legislative  action  against  the  veto.  Much  time  wras 
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therefore  entirely  wasted  in  preparation  for  a  battle 
that  never  occurred.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  seemed  to 
have  no  grip  either  on  his  party  or  his  colleagues.  He 
was  strong  in  words,  but  flabby  in  all  else.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  all  this  was  that  the  country  entirely  lost 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  strong  probabilities 
were  that  if  a  General  Election  had  taken  place  at  the 
end  of  last  session,  the  Unionists  would  have  had  a 
majority.  In  order  to  meet  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  that  this  year  s 
Budget  was  to  be  a  thoroughly  democratic  one.  It  was, 
in  fact,  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

The  Finance  Bill  fulfilled  it's  author’s  promise 
in  regard  to  its  character,  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
aroused  considerable  democratic  enthusiasm.  But  will 
the  Liberal  party  secure  a  majority  in  the  event  of  a 
speedy  General  Election?  The  Government  and  their 
most  ardent  supporters  insist  that  this  is  certain.  As 
a  proof  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  success  of 
the  Liberal  candidate  at  the  recent  election  in  the  High 
Peak  Division.  Mr.  Partington,  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
date,  was  a  local  man,  well  known  and  highly  respected 
by  his  neighbours,  seeking  re-election  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  office.  His  opponent  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Profumo,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Yet  in  spite  of  Mr.  Partington’s  advantages  in 
this  respect,  the  Liberal  majority  was  reduced  by  nearly 
one-half.  To  insist  that  the  battle  of  the  General 
Election  is  already  won  because  Mr.  Partington  retained 
his  seat  is  therefore  a  little  ridiculous.  Then  the 
Government  and  Liberal  newspapers  point  to  the  vast 
number  of  enthusiastic  meetings  that  are  being  held 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Budget  League.  No  one- 
doubts  that  the  Government  has  many  supporters,  but 
those  versed  in  the  science  of  elections  are  well  aware 
that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  hold  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ings,  provided  that  the  issue  is  a  party  one  and  that  the 
organisation  at  the  back  of  the  movement  understands 
its  business  and  has  ample  funds.  As  a  rule,  Liberals 
are  able  to  play  this  game  better  than  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  The  latter  are  not  so  much  given  to  attending 
meetings ;  they  stay  at  home,  and  when  the  election 
takes  place  they  vote.  This,  too,  is  still  more  the  case 
with  that  large  section  of  the  community  who  are  not 
strong  party  men,  who  sometimes  vote  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other. 

If  we  are,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  result  of  a  speedy  General  Election,  we  must 
look  to  the  influences  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion,  rather  than  to  its  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions  by  meetings.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Budget  has  won 
a  good  many  votes  for  the  Government,  and  it  will 
have  the  support  of  the  Socialists.  But  the  quasi¬ 
alliance  between  the  Government  and  the  Socialists  will 
tell  against  the  former  with  many  people  to  whom 
Socialism  is  a  bugbear,  frightening  them  into  the 
Unionist  fold.  Again,  the  Budget  will  not  get  rid  of 
opposition  to  the  Government  on  the  education  question, 
while  it  intensifies  the  hostility  of  the  liquor  trade.  In 
both  cases  the  Government  have,  I  think,  the  majority 
of  the  electors  with  them  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  interests 
opposed  to  them  are  powerful  and  well  organised,  and 


will  be  very  active  at  a  General  Election.  Though 
Tariff  Reform  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  under  a  cloud, 
it  has,  after  all,  a  very  numerous  following,  and  the 
Budget  will  not  reconvert  them  to  Free  Trade.  While 
pledged  to  reduce  the  expenditure  in  armaments  the 
Government  has  increased  it ;  but  this  will  not  placate 
the  so-called  patriots.  The  Unionists  will  continue  to 
assert  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  feel  certain 
that  we  can  maintain  our  supremacy  on  the  high  seas, 
and  to  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  against  an  invasion. 
In  the  past-  two  years  or  so  nothing  has  told  more 
against  the  Government  than  the  conviction  that  they 
preferred  place  without  power  to  no  place.  Yet  instead 
of  announcing  that  if  the  Budget  becomes  law  they  will 
ask  the  nation  to  support  them  on  a  policy  of  “  place 
and  power,”  the  Government  apparently  contemplates 
spending  the  next  session,  and  possibly  another,  in 
passing  measures  to  be  destroyed  or  mutilated  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  legal  pundits  on  the 
question  whether  the  Lords  have  a  constitutional  as 
well  as  a  legal  right  to  throw  out  a  money  bill  are  un¬ 
heeded  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  If  the  Lords 
should  throw  -out  the  Finance  Bill  the  election  will  not 
really  turn  on  -any  such  legal  straw-splitting.  Those 
who  disapprove  of  the.  bill  will  applaud  the  action  of 
the  Lords  ;  those  who  approve  of  it  will  denounce  them. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  well  know 
what-  side  the  country  will  take-  when  it  is-  appealed 
to.  Although  I  may  not  be  a  perfervid  admirer  of  all 
the  details  of  the  Finance  Bill,  I  should  be  glad  if  if 
were  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  Party  has 
already  suffered  much  in  repute  through  the  Asquith 
Cabinet  throwing  over  the  Campbell-Bannerman  plan 
in  regard  to  the  Lords,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  even 
if  the  Unionists  were  to  win  the  next  General  Election, 
this  would  be  better  in  the  interests  of  democratic  pio- 
oress  than  a  continuation  of  the  place-without-power 
policy.  Be  the  result,  therefore,  what  it  may,  I  shall 
find  consolation. 

AN  UNWANTED  ADMIRALTY  OFFICE 
Apropos  of  recent  articles  on  the  War  Office  in 
Truth.,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  department 
of  the  Admiralty,  which  seems  quite-  as  much  open  to 
criticism  as  anything  to  be  found  at  the  War  Office. 
This  is  by  no  means  surprising.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  War  Office  seems  fated  to  do  its  work 
under  the  fierce  light  of  publicity.  For  reasons  which 
are  less  easy  to  discover  the  Admiralty  manages  to 
work  very  much  in  the  dark.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  naval  service  afloat  escapes  \ery  much  public 
criticism;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  why  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  administration  ashore,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Whitehall.  Lately  we  have  had  rather  a 
surfeit  of  newspaper  articles  on  the  Admiralty  and  its 
doings,  but  criticism  has  chiefly  centred  round  the 
personality  of  the  First  Sea  Lord.  Could  the  truth  be 
known,  there  is  probably  just  as  much  ground  for 
public  fault-finding  on  one  side  of  Whitehall  as  on  the 
other ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  what  I 
have  heard  lately  about  the  particular  department  which 
administers  the  Royal  Marines. 
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The  Royal  Marine  Office  figures  in  the  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates  for  a  sum  of  some  £4,872.  This  total  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  — 


„  £  s.  d. 

Deputy-Adjutant- General  .  1.500  0  0 

Assistant-Adjutant-General  . 800  0  0 

Deputy-Assistant- Adjutant-General  ...  600  0  0 

Two  Quartermasters  . 574  17  6 

Yv  arrant  Officers : 

Superintending  Clerk  .  167  5  10 

Two  Clerks  .  279  16  8 

Allowance  for  maintenance  of  office .  959  0  0 


Now  what  value  does  the  country  receive  in  return 
for  this  expenditure?  From  all  I  can  learn,  little  or 
nothing.  The  Deputy- Adjutant-General  has  few,  if 
any,  executive  duties.  His  sole  function  is  to  be  an 
adviser  to  the  Admiralty  on  matters  affecting  the 
Royal  Marines.  What  advice  he  can  give  which  any 
competent  Sea  Lord  is  really  in  need  of  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  The  business  of  the  Assistant-Adjutant-General 
— so  far  as  I  can  discover,  his  only  business— is  to  detail 
officers  for  sea,  a  task  which  may  or  may  not  be  worth 
£800  a  year.  The  Deputy- Assistant-Adjutant-General 
appears  to  discharge  Two  functions  :  he  is  the  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  Fleet,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  As  regards  the 
first  function,  the  D.A.A.G.  only  figures  as  Judge-Advo¬ 
cate  when  a  Marine  officer  is  tried  by  court-martial 
under  the  Army  Act.  Such  an  event  is,  happily,  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  I  am  unable  to  obtain 
statistics  on  this  point,  but  a  Marine  officer  tells  me 
that  he  can  only  trace  three  such  cases  in  the'  last 
twenty-one  years.  Whatever  portion,  therefore,  of  the 
salary  of  the  D.A.A.G.  is  granted  in  consideration  of 
his  duties  as  Judge-Advocate  must  be  easily  earned.  As 
regards  the  other  branch  of  his  duties,  the  education 
and  instruction  of  the  Marines  are  under  Admiralty 
regulations  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  Naval 
Education.  The  D.A.A.G.  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
have  even  less  to  do  under  this  head  than  in  his 
capacity  of  Judge-Advocate.  Next,  as  regards  quarter¬ 
masters,  one  of  whom  draws  £200  15s.  per  annum,  and 
the  other  £191  12s.  6ch,  with  allowances  to  each  of 
£81  5s.  :  the  duty  of  the  two  quartermasters  is,  nomin¬ 
ally,  to  advise  the  Deputy-Adjutant-General  on  matters 
relating  to  stores,  etc.,  on  charge  to  the  Marine  divi¬ 
sions.  But  the  officers  at  the  several  divisions  are 
also  responsible  for  these  stores ;  and  it  consequently 
follows  that  the  two  quartermasters  in  the  Marine 
Office  serve  no  purpose  except  as  a  channel  of  commu¬ 
nication. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is  that  this  office  and  its 
staff  perform  no  functions  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  the  £4,872  per  annum  involved  in  their  main¬ 
tenance.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  matter.  When 
a  superfluous  establishment  is  maintained  on  this  scale, 
the  objections  to  it  are  not  merely  negative.  The  heads 
of  the  departments  and  their  subordinates  have  to  justify 
their  existence ;  in  other  words,  they  must  make  wmrk, 
and  the  making  of  unnecessary  work  is  a  positive  evil. 

As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  one  hears  that  the 
Marine  Office  is  chiefly  known  to  the  branch  of  the 
Service  which  it  is  supposed  to  direct  as  a  machine  for 
manufacturing  red  tape  and  creating  useless  and  irri¬ 
tating  correspondence.  Again,  it  is  very  important  to 
note  that  a  Marine  officer  on  promotion  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  ceases  to  go  afloat.  It  follows  from  this  that 


the  senior  officers  who  constitute  the  superior  staff  of 
the  Royal  Marine  Office  are  men  who  have  long  com¬ 
pletely  lost  touch  with  the  Service.  For  this  reason 
their  qualifications  as  directors  of  the  Service  and  as 
advisers  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  matter  of  appointments, 
promotions,  and  such  like  matters,  are  open  to  con¬ 
siderable  doubt.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Marines,  like 
most  naval  officers,  are  extremely  chary  of  criticising 
headquarters  administration  openly ;  but  one  finds 
among  them  a  deep  and  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  in  which  the  office  discharges  its  functions. 
The  complaint  is  that  the  Service  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
clique,  and  that  the  favour  of  a  very  small  ring  is 
the  only  passport  to  professional  advancement.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  have  been  given  to  me.  In  the  most 
recent,  and  perhaps  most  significant,  of  them  the  Army 
Council  applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  an  officer  to  fill 
a  colonial  appointment.  There  ought  to  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  qualified  officer.  But  the 
Admiralty,  which  means  for  this  purpose  the  Royal 
Marine  Office,  persisted  in  recommending  men  whom 
the  Army  Council  did  not  consider  qualified,  with  the 
result  that  in  the  end  the  appointment  went  to  an  Arm_y 
officer.  This  case  speaks  for  itself. 

To  suggest  that  the  Royal  Marine  Office  should  be 
abolished,  and  £4,872  a  year  thereby  saved  the  Navy 
Estimates,  may  seem  a  large  order.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
McKenna  might  do  worse  than  consider  the  possibility 
of  this  economy.  The  effect  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  duties  among  the  'personnel  of  the 
Navy  has  been  to  break  down  more  and  more  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  marine  and  the  bluejacket.  In.  the 
days  of  masts  and  sails  the  bluejacket  was  primarily  a 
sailor,  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  ship.  In  these 
days  the  working  of  the  ship  becomes  more  and  more 
the  business  of  the  engine-room,  and  th.e  bluejacket 
becomes  more  and  more  a  fighting  man  pure  and  simple 
in  other  words,  what  the  marine  was  in  olden  times. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  an  inquisitive  journalist  who 
was  serving  bis  paper  on  a  battleship  during  manoeuvres 
devoted  himself  to  ascertaining  the  difference  between 
a  bluejacket  and  a  marine.  He  applied  in  vain  to 
one  authority  after  another  for  the  information  he 
wanted,  until  he  came  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
told  him  the  difference  was  this  :  that  a  marine  when 
he  is  sick  takes  his  boots  off,  and  that  a  bluejacket  when 
he  is  sick  puts  his  boots  on.  In  the  course  of  the 
manoeuvres  the  journalist  was  unable  to  discover 
any  other  distinction  betwen  the  two  branches  of  the 
Service,  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned. 

As  regards'  the  officers,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  with  the  one  exception  of  navigation  the 
duties  of  the  marine  officer  and  the  executive  naval 
officer  are  for  practical  purposes  identical ;  they  are 
both  concerned  primarily  with  fighting  the  ship. 
Indeed,  I  am  told  that  it  has  happened  before  now  that 
a  marine  officer  has  been  called  upon  to  take  charge 
even  of  the  navigation  of  the  ship.  Whether  we  shall 
ever  come  to  a  time  when  the  marines  will  be  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  bluejackets,  or  the  bluejackets  with 
the  marines,  into  one  fighting  force,  while  the  working 
of  the  ship  is  assigned  exclusively  to  the  engineers,  I 
do  not  know.  But  for  the  present  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  Admiralty  should  not  undertake  the  direct 
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administration  of  the  Royal  Marines,  like  that  of  the 


rest  of  the  Service,  without  the  interposition  of  t  le 
costly  and  useless  office  above  described. 

ROUND  ABOUT  THE  MATTERHORN. 

Every  time  one  comes  to  Switzerland  one  seems  to 
find  a  bigger  crowd  there,  and  a  more  cosmopolitan. 

An  esteemed  contributor  to  Truth  has  more  than  once 
observed  that  the  English  do  not  patronise  Switzerland 
nowadays  as  they  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Pei- 
sonally,  I  doubt  if  that  is  true,  and  the  railway  com¬ 
panies’  traffic  returns  hardly  bear  it  out.  But  assuredly 
the  English  are  no  longer  a  majority  among  the  tourists. 
The  swarms  of  Germans  alone  far  outnumber  them,  and 
the  Germans  are  reinforced  by  hordes  of  trippers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  North  and  South 
America.  Zermatt  was  practically  discovered  by  the 
English.  They  still  hold  their  own  in  the  hotels  on  the 
Riffelalp  and  the  Riffelberg,  but  in  Zermatt  itself  they 
are  simply  nowhere.  In  one  of  the  biggest  Zermatt 
hotels  the  other  day  about  half  the  visitors  were  German, 
or  German-speaking  Swiss.  The  other  half  was  com¬ 
posed  of  English,  Americans,  French,  and  Italians  m 
about  equal  proportions,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Russians, 
Hungarians,  South  American  Spaniards  or  Portuguese, 
and  a  couple  of  Japanese  travellers  to  complete  the 
representative  character  of  the  assembly. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  differently  the  various 
nations  take  their  pleasure.  The  Italians  seem  mostly 
to  take  it  sitting  down.  They  fill  the  chairs  in  the 
hotel  gardens,  and  you  will  rarely  meet  one  beyond  a 
mile  radius  of  the  village.  A  certain  number  of  the 
French  are  of  a  similar  habit,  but  they  are  chiefly  the 
smartly  dressed  ladies  from  Paris  and  their  husbands. 
The  young  Frenchmen  are  much  bitten  with 
“  Alpinisme,”  carry  ice-axes  and  mountaineering  para¬ 
phernalia,  and  take  their  mountains  quite  seriously.  The 
English  on  the  whole,  maintain  their  character  for 
physical  energy.  Young,  middle-aged,  and  eldeily, 
they  are  not  thoroughly  happy  unless  they  are  climb¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  they  are  but  a  minority  in  the  valleys  they 
must  appear  a  good  deal  more  numerous  on  the  glacieis 
and  big  peaks.  But,  after  all,  the  Germans,  according 
to  their  wont,  seem  to  do  the  thing  more  thoroughly 
than  any  of  us.  Whatever  class  they  belong  to — and 
apparently  all  classes  of  Germans,  from  small  shop¬ 
keepers  to  Prussian  junkers,  can  get  a  holiday  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  these  days — their  aspect  is  that  of  people 
who  mean  business,  and  are  at  the  same  time  quite 
regardless  of  appearances  and  of  other  people’s  opinions. 
If  they  are  young  and  active — and  a  fair  proportion  of 
them  are — they  are  on  the  mountains  all  day,  in  garb 
undistinguishable  from  that  of  the  guides,  and  no  height 
is  inaccessible  to  them,  no  difficulty  insurmountable. 
If  they  are  fleshy  and  middle-aged — and  to  be  middle- 
aged  in  Germany  is  to  be  fleshy — the  only  difference 
is  that  they  move  more  slowly  and  consequently  do  not 
get  so  far  or  rise  so  high.  But  by  dint  of  starting  early 
and  plodding  steadily,  it  is  astonishing  what  they  do, 
and  good  heavens  !  how  they  perspire.  The  other  day 
after  lunch  at  the  Riffelberg  two  portly  herren  sud¬ 
denly  hoisted  themselves  into  view.  Neither  of  them 
could  have  weighed  less  than  fifteen  stone.  Their 


jackets  were  slung  round  their  waists  in  the  approved 
Teutonic  mode,  their  flannel  shirts  clung  damply  to  their 
fat  bodies,  their  braces  seemed  to  cut  into  their  flesh. 
One  of  them,  leaning  heavily  on  his  alpenstock,  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  gasped  that  they  had  done  it  in 
four  hours  twenty  minutes.  What  this  feat  must  have 
cost  them  none  but  themselves  could  know;  but  there 
they  were,  3,000  feet  or  more  above  their  starting  point, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  were  going  down  again  on  their 
own  legs,  when  the  requisite  amount  of  Miinchener 
had  been  taken  on  board  to  make  good  the  loss  by 
evaporation.  The  pair  were  typical  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  plodding  over  Swiss 
mountains  at  the  present  moment.  And  not  men  only. 
The  frauen  are  just  as  resolute,  generally  hotter,  and, 
considering  their  sex,  even  more  regardless  of  their 
personal  appearance. 

And  the  Americans,  what  of  them?  In  their  way 
they  are  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  They  buzz  about 
the  country  like  the  flies  in  the  hotels.  You  are 
conscious  of  their  presence  for  a  moment,  agreeably  or 
otherwise ;  you  turn  your  head,  and  they  are  gone. 
Pleasure  for  them  appears  to  consist  of  nothing  but 

covering  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  country  and 

seeing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  sights,  as  cata¬ 
logued  by  Baedeker,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  A 
party  of  six — papa,  mamma,  mamma’s  sister,  a  son,  and 
two  daughters — were  fired  out  of  an  omnibus  into  the 
hall  of  my  hotel  at  Zermatt  on  Saturday  night.  At 
8.30  on  Sunday  morning  I  beheld  them  mounted  on 
horses  and  mules,  and  starting  with  guides  in  the 
direction  of  the  Schwarz-See.  They  were  back  late, 

and  red-hot  for  dinner.  On  Monday  morning  they 

were  all  rushing  out  to  catch  the  first  train  to  the 
Gorner-Grat.  In  the  evening  they  were  discussing 
over  their  coffee  whether  there  was  anything  more  to 
see.  “  Guess  we’ve  done  both  sides  of  the  valley  pretty 
thorough,”  said  papa.  “Why  not  go  on  to  Chamonix 
to-morrow?”  “We  ought  to  go  to  Montreux  first  and 
look  at  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Castle  of  Chillon,” 
said  the  eldest  miss.  “Will  that  leave  us  time  to  see 
Mont  Blanc  properly,  and  get  back  to  Paris  by  Satur¬ 
day?”  queried  mamma,  anxiously.  I  don’t  know  how 
they  settled  it,  but  they  were  clear  of  Zermatt  by 
breakfast-time  next  morning. 

It  was  an  American  damsel  who  evolved  the  other 
day  the  best  idea  I  have  yet  heard  of  for  the  further 
development  of  Switzerland  as  a  tourist  resort.  We 
were  standing  outside  the  hotel,  watching  the  sunset 
glow  upon  the  Matterhorn,  when  her  voice  broke  on 
our  delighted  ears :  “  Say !  What  a  pity  they  haven’t 
got  a  Zeppelin  here  to  take  us  for  a  cruise  round  the 
summit.”  Considering  with  what  zeal  and  success  the 
genius  of  the  Swiss  people  has  thrown  itself  into  the 
profitable  work  of  making  things  easv  for  trippers,  it  is 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  American  miss  has  not 
been  anticipated  by  local  enterprise.  But  I  don  t 
suppose  the  tourist  will  have  to  wait  long  for  his 
Zeppelin.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  directors  of 
the  Societe  des  Hotels  Seiler  have  had  the  designs 
before  them  already,  and  are  making  arrangements  to 
have  the  Matterhorn  airship  service  in  working  order 
by  next  season.  The  advantages  of  the  “  dirigible  ” 
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for  mountaineering  purposes  are  evident  enough.  It 
•will  have  the  pull  over  the  mountain  railway  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  certainty  of  getting  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  It  will  break  down  those  distinctions  of 
national  temperament  indicated  above.  The  Italian 
party  now  sipping  vermouth  in  the  hotel  garden,  the 
Parisian  mademoiselle  strumming  Chopin  in  the  salon, 
will  be  placed  by  the  hand  of  science  on  a  par  with  the 
Alpine  Club  record-breaker.  Without  even  changing 
their  pretty  shoes,  and  carrying  ice-axes  merely  out 
of  deference  to  the  genius  loci - — a  good  many  are  so 
carried  already— they  will  be  assisted  into  the  car  by 
the  concierge  at  the  hotel  door,  and  wafted  away  to 
stand  in  half-an-hour  where  Mr.  Whymper  and  his 
ill-fated  companions  stood,  first  among  mankind,  in 
1865.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who  will  regret  the 
coming  of  the  airship  to  Switzerland,  notably  the 
holders  of  shares  in  mountain  railways,  and  the  Alpine 
Club  enthusiast.  For  the  investor,  alas !  no  place  is 
safe  in  these  days— not  even  the  summit  of  the  Jung¬ 
frau.  But  for  the  Alpine  Club  man,  and  those  who 
think  the  chief  charm  of  mountain  heights  is  their 
solitude  and  aloofness,  there  are  still  the  Caucasus, 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  Andes. — at  any  rate  for  the 
present.  For  'better  or  worse,  the  charm  of  solitude 
has  departed  from  Switzerland,  and  if  wre  are  to  con¬ 
sider  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 

I  suppose  we  must  say  that  it  is  for  the  better.  After 
all,  the  playground  of  Europe  has  still  a  good  many 
charms  left,  and  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  room  to 
play  in  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

A  CANADIAN  MARKET  FOR  SERVANTS. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  passing  reference  in 
Truth  to  a  concern  called  the  Women’s  Domestic  Guild 
of  Canada,  in  connection  with  which  two  young  girls 
were  proposing  to  emigrate  to  the.  Dominion  without 
consulting  either-  their  parents  or  any  friends  competent 
to  advise  them  on  the  step  they  were  taking.  At  the  time 
I  remarked  that  it  hardly  seemed  the  right  way.  of 
conducting  this  sort  of  business,,  to  take  young  girls 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  to  a  distant 
country,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  I  commended 
this  view  of  the  matter  to  the  agents  of  the  Guild  in 
England.  Since  making  those  remarks  I  have  learned 
more  of  this  concern,  and  what  I  have  ascertained  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  extremely  undesirable 
that  servant  girls  should  place  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  what  is  nothing  more  than  a  purely  private  servants’ 
agency  masquerading  under  a  semi-religious,  philan¬ 
thropic,  institutional  title. 

According  to  the  literature  supplied  to  the  servants 
who  apply  to  the  agents  in  England,  the  aim  of  the 
"Guild”  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  domestic  work 
and  to  form  a  reliable  means  of  communication  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  by  which  women  may  obtain  employment 
in  Canada.  Girls  are  charged  10s.  entrance  fee,  which, 
it  is  explained,  is  devoted  to  expenses  and  work 
incurred  in  the  investigation  of  references,  and  when  a 
girl  is  accepted  as  a  member,  the  Guild  undertakes  to 
advance  part  gi-  the  whole  of  her  passage-money,  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  out  of  the  wages  received  in  her 
new  situation.  The  journey  is  taken,  it  is  stated,  by 


parties  in  charge  of  a  matron,  and  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  the  Guild  Home  at  71, 
Drummoncl-street,  Montreal,  add  to  the  reassuring 
effect  of  the  statements.  Further,  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  1  Girls  are  placed  in  desirable  situations,  for 
which  no  charge  is  made  either  to  the  girl  or  to  the 
employer,  ’  while  a  very  attractive  scale  of  wages  paid 
is  given.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  omission 
from  the  literature.  Besides  those  of  the  English  agents, 
the  only  name  which  appears  on  the  literature  is  that 
of  a  Mrs.  F.  W.  Francis,  while  of  any  committee 
or  board  of  management  or  of  clergymen  who  could  be 
applied  to  for  reference  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Guild  there  is  no  mention,  though 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  them  in  connection 
•with  a  Guild. 

In  these  circumstances,  some  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  promises  made  in  the  circulars  issued  to  English 
servant  girls  by  the  following  advertisement,  which 
has  been  appearing  this  year  in  the  Calgary  Herald, 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press ,  and  other  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  :  — 

Trained  Domestic  Servants. — Old  country  girls  lor  city, 
country,  or  hotel  service,  arriving  weekly.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  or  send  $45  and  railway  fare  from  Montreal,  stating 
requirements,  and  satisfactory  maid  will  be  sent  immediately? 
The  Guild,  71,  Drummond  Street,  Montreal. 

According  to  this  advertisement,  any  girl  who  goes  out 
to  Canada  is  liable  to  be  sent  off  immediately  upon  her 
arrival  to  any  party  who  will  send  Mrs.  Francis  the 
Canadian  equivalent  of  a  ten-pound  note,  plus,  per¬ 
haps,  another  for  a  railway  ticket  to  some  distant  part 
of  the  Dominion.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  terms  of 
this  advertisement  are  carried  out  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  girl  is  sent,  nor  as  to  the  character  of  the  parties 
who  are  willing  to  engage  a  servant  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  moral  danger  to 
girls  in  Canada  would  not  be  so  great  as  in  a  more 
thickly  populated  country  like  England,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  possibility  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated, 
for  it  is  just  the  undesirable  class  wdio  desire  to  get 
a  girl  into  their  clutches  who  would  forward  $45  and 
a  railway  ticket  in  order  to  secure  their  end.  And  the 
girl  just  arrived  from  the  old  country,  6,000  miles 
away  from  home  and  friends,  would  be  absolutely 
powerless.  But  altogether  apart  from  the  moral  danger, 
the  servant  who  leaves  her  English  “  place  ”  may  very 
well  find  herself  in  a  situation  from  which,  however 

I 

uncongenial,  she  can  find  no  means  of  escape.  Before 
leaving  England,  she  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  she  will  accept  such  domestic  position  as  the  Guild 
may  be  able  to  provide,  that  she  will  remain  in  that 
position  for  one  year,  or  until  the  amount  advanced 
for  her  passage  is  repaid,  while  she  authorises  the 
deduction  of  two-thirds  of  her  monthly  wages  until  her 
indebtedness  is  wiped  out. 

If  the  Women’s  Domestic  Guild  of  Canada  were  a 
philanthropic  undertaking,  making  careful  provision 
for  the  welfare  of  its  members  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  them  until  they  ceased  to  be  strangers  in  a  new 
land,  such  conditions  might  not  prove  onerous.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  when  the  so-called  Guild  is  nothing 
more  than  a  private  business  enterprise  ready  to  supply 
any  one  who  will  forward  forty-five  dollars  with  a  girl. 
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This  reason  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  undesirability 
of  any  girl  emigrating  under  the  auspices  of  tins 
Guild.  Additional  reasons  are  supplied  by  the 
statements  made  in  the  literature  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  bunkum  about  the  aim  of  the 
Guild  being  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  domestic 
work,  the  wholly  delusive  statements  in  regard  to  no' 
charge  being  made  either  to  the  girl  or  to  the  employer. 
Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  by  way  of  warning  in 
Tkuth  in  regard  to  the  exploitation  of  young  men  in 
the  farm  pupil  business  in  Canada.  The  exploitation 
of  the  domestic  servant  is  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
and  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  Government  should  be  seriously  directed  to 
the  business. 

THE  POETS’  DESERT. 

Few  men  in  dying  have  left  behind  them  so  definite 
a.  void  in  the  world’s  economy  as  did  that  good  King 
Rene  who  sought  to  turn  Provence  into  a  poets’  para¬ 
dise.  What  though  he  thereby  brought  about  the  ruin 
of  his  country  and  his  dynasty,  at  least  he  earned  for 
himself  the  proud  name  of  a  leader  of  culture,  and,  it 
may  be,  preserved  from  extinction  a  body  of  men  who, 
if  not  particularly  useful,  as  our  hard  age  accounts  these 
things,  are  at  least  ornamental,  and  as  such  deserving 
of  support.  Many  a  votary  of  Apollo  since  King  Rene’s 
day  must  have  sighed  for  some  such  blessed  isle  of 
refuge,  where  he  might  be  sure  of  welcome  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  comfortable  sustenance  for  body  and  soul  alike. 
After  many  centuries  the  god  has  heard  their  prayer, 
and  acting  through  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  committee  of  the  Poetry 
Recital  Society,  has  turned  a  vague  ideal  into  a  present — 
or  shortly  to  be  present — reality.  Through  this  rather  un¬ 
expected  conjunction  of  stern  business  men  and  strikers 
of  the  lyre,  he  has  secured,  that  is  to  say,  an  eligible 
oasis,  replete  with  all  modern  improvements,  including, 
I  have  no  doubt,  electric  light  and  hot  and  cold  water 
to  every  tent,  in  the  desert  somewhere  near  Marrakesh, 
which  is  to  say  in  Morocco.  Thither,  for  a  small  inclu¬ 
sive  charge,  whole  cohorts  of  sweet  singers  are  to  flee 
in  the  coming  winter,  their  lyres  ready  tuned,  their 
baggage  bulging  with  hitherto  unpublished  MSS. 
There,  amid  the  approving  silence  of  the  desert  sands, 
interrupted  only,  and  poetically,  by  the  gentle  sighing 
of  the  bulbul,  the  adoring  oeillades  of  the  gazelle,  or  the 
distant  cries  of  anguish  of  the  jackal— meet  symbol  of 
the  critic,  may  his  name  be  accursed ! — there  the  happy 
band  of  lyric  brothers  (and,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  though 
I  speak  without  the  book,  of  sisters  also)  mil  enjoy  the 
bliss  of  reading  to  each  other  their  deathless  lays,  and 
in  turn  form  part  of  the  understanding  audience  of  their 
friends. 

I  have  heard  of  many  philanthropic,  charitable,  or 
progressive  schemes  in  my  day,  but  never,  I  think,  of 
one  so  deserving  of  gratitude  and  of  support,  alike 
from  the  poet  and  the  public.  Ah  Edward  Fitzgerald 
would  certainly  have  written  had  he  been  alive  :  — 

My  verses  spouted  underneath  the  bough, 

A  well-aired  tent,  a  decent  -cook,  and  thou 

Beside  me,  listening  in  the  Wilderness, 

Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

While,  so  far  as  the  public  goes,  its  only  regret  will 
be,  I  imagine,  that  the  scheme  could- not  be  enlarged 


to  include  among  the  desert-campers  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  present-day  playwrights. 

Speaking  generally,  nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world ; 
but  though  I  have  considered  the  project  from  all  sides, 
I  can  see  in  it  nothing  even  remotely  resembling  a 
flaw.  At  first  sight  there  might  seem  to  be  danger  from 
wild  beasts,  but  I  am  assured  that  the  Moroccan  lion 
is  at  heart  a  timid  beast,  and  that  after  the  reciters 
have  been  settled  in  their  oasis  for  a  few  days  not  one 
of  him  will  be  discoverable  for  miles  around.  With 
regard  to  the  native  Moroccans,  again,  it  is  true  that 
they  are  of  a  fierce  disposition,  accustomed  to  look  death 
in  the  face  without  flinching,  and  having  a  notable 
hatred  for  Europeans ;  but  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  one  who  knows  them  well  that  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  them,  that  they  will  receive  our  poets 
with  friendship  almost  amounting  to  awe,  and  that  the 
finest  rolling  frenzy  of  the  poetic  eye  will  but  increase 
their  amiability.  My  informant  added,  though  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  see  the  connection  of  ideas,  that  the 
Moors,  in  common  with  other  Eastern  peoples,  consider 
that  the  weak-minded  or  insane  are  under  the  direct 
protection  of  Allah,  and  as  such  deserving  of  respect 
and  kindly  treatment.  If  that  be  actually  the  case,  we 
may  still  see  an  English  poet  contest  the  throne  of  M. 
Lebaudy,  Emperor  of  the  Sahara,  and  Mulai  Hafid, 
Mulai  Hamed,  and  all  the  other  pretendant  Mulais,  nest¬ 
ling  together  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown-  of  Bays. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

— - — *o*— • — 

House  of  Commons,  Saturday. 

T  last  we  are  permitted  to  know  where  we  are,  or 
at  least  where  we  shall  be  for  the.  next  two  or 
three  month's,  those  of  us  who  are  alive  by  then,  and 
very  pleasant  must  the  knowledge  he  to  those  of  us 
who  really  think  that  our  attendance  at  the  House  makes 
the  slightest  difference  to  that  Assembly  or  to  a»y  -one 
-else  but  the  sea-side  landladies  they  are  accustomed  to 
patronise.  At  least  the  Premier’s  statement  about  the 
business  of  the  session  yesterday  had  one  very  notable 
sequel,  for  it  brought  an  admission  from  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  we  have— Lord  Robert  Cecil,  I 
mean — that  what  I  have  been  declaring  for  months 
past  is  true — that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  as  long 
as  a  sufficient  majority  is  present  to  keep  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  office,  it  is  really  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  great-  mass  of  members  of  the 
House  attend  or  stay  away.  I  don’t  say  that  such 
a  downright  statement  of  a  fact  that  everybody  except 
themselves  has  known  for  a  long  time  past  isn’t  a  bit 
brutal  towards  some  of  the  poor  things  that  wander 
about  the  Lobbies,  trying  to  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  really  taking  part  in  the  Government 
of  a  great  Empire.  At  least  it  opens  a  loophole,  even 
to  the  most  conscientious  among  them,  to  shake  the 
dust  of  a  place  where  they  are  so  little  valued  off 
their  feet,  and  go  back  to  those  ocher  parts  of  the  wo  rid. 

Mo r.T LOCKS.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner.  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  aud  French  Patterns 
and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carriage  paid.— 
OXFORD-ST.  AND  OnCHARD-ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


where  the  handle  they  bear  to  their  names  gives  them 
some  of  that  importance  at  local  tea-parties  that  is 
denied  them  here.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  great 
truth  that  really  takes  out  all  the  reality  from,  the 
meanings  above  the  bar  about  the  prevalence  of  all-night 
sittings.  It  is  their  own  sense  of  duty  and  not  the  state 
of  public  business  that  is  turning  so  many  honourable 
members  on  both  sides  into  sleep-walkers  just  now.  A 
few  expert  members  there  must  be  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  they  are 
all  either  paid  for  it,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  explained  to 
us,  or  hope  to  be  after  the  next  General  Election,  so 
their  grievance  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  workman 
who  grumbles  that  he  can’t  have  twenty-four  hours 
wages  for  an  eight  hours  working  day.  Even  less,  if 
it  comes  to  that,  seeing  that  he  lias  to  keep  working  all 
the  time,  while  they  can  go  to  sleep  most  of  it. 

I  don’t  say  that  if  the  House  was,  or  was  supposed  to 
be,  run  on  eommon-sense  lines,  there  might  not  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Henderson’s  suggestion  to 
meet  a  little  earlier  in  the  day,  and  as  the  old  song  didn’t 
say,"  Let  us  cut  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  brave  boys, 
and  add  them  on  to  the  day.”  If  every  other  man  can 
start  his  day’s  work  at  ten,  or  even  earlier,  without 
feeling  himself  a  martyr,  there  is  no  real  reason  why 
a  politician  shouldn’t  do  the  same  without  protesting 
that  he  was  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it,  that  there  is 
no  guarantee,  as  things  are  at  present,  that  the  House 
would  rise  any  the  earlier  for  that.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
whole  discussion  was  purely  academic,  because  the 
trouble  doesn’t  really  affect  more  than  fifty  members 
at  the  outside,  and  there  are  not  more  than  ten  of  them 
that  can’t  sleep  through  three-quarters  of  an  all-night 
sitting,  while  even  the  most  talkative,  as  long  as  they 
keep  a  suit  of  pink  pyjamas  and  a  pair  of  carpet-slippers 
handy,  need  not  despair  of  getting  all  the  beauty-sleep 
their  features  demand.  No ;  for  real  pathos  commend 
me  to  the  sad  situation  of  the  faithful  Welsh  Radicals, 
who  are  doomed  to  see  their  pet  Disestablishment 
scheme  put  off '  until  some  time  in  the  Greek  Kalends 
without  daring  to  raise  so  much  as  a  whimper,  and 
that  after  all  the  “  brave  words  ”  they  have  been  indulg¬ 
ing  in  for  so  long.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
most  notable  thing  about  the  present  Government 
has  not  all  along  been  the  way  it  has  kept  the  various 
sections  of  its  majority  at  heel.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  big  majorities  made  up  of  much  more  stable 
materials  than  the  present  one  that  have  gone  to  pieces 
under  much  less  trying  circumstances,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  need  look  anywhere  for  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  present  Opposition  than  the  way 
it  has  neglected  its  opportunities  in  this  direction.  I 
suppose  it  is  partly  owing,  though,  to  the  general 
impression  that  has  got  about  that  the  Government  has 
determined  to  rob  somebody,  and  all  of  us  who  belong 
to  the  Have  Nots  are  so  united  in  the  excellence  of  the 
general  proposition  that  we  don’t  worry  our  heads  over 
much  about  the  particular  direction. 

If  you  had  wanted  an  opportunity  of  impressing  some 
benighted  foreigner  with  the  dignified  earnestness 
of  the  British  Legislature  when  dealing  with  its  o-ver- 
lordship  of  the  world  in  general,  you  could  not  have 
done  better  than  have  shown  it  to  him  at  work  as  it 


was  this  week,  when  the  unifying  of  South  Africa  was  in 
question.  I  don’t  mean  that  you  would  have  been  able  to 
show  him  crowded  benches,  because  for  that  you  have  to 
choose  some  really  interesting  subject,  such  as  whether 
the  contract  for  mending  the  parish  pump  at  Little 
Peddlington  shall  be  given  to  an  Anglican  or  a  Baptist. 
But  at  least  he  would  have  had  a  fine  insight  given  him 
into  the  splendid  logic  with  which  we  work  our  Empire, 
and  what  a  vast  interest  we  take  in  it.  It  all  turns, 
of  course,  upon  the  question  of  votes.  There  are  quit© 
a  number  of  black  people  in  Africa,  vulgar,  common, 
illiterate  creatures,  who  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  ser¬ 
vice  to  either  of  the  political  parties  in  this  country ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  only  reason  God 
Almighty  allows  them  on  the  earth  at  all  isn’t  that  they 
may  he  sjamboked  by  their  superiors  and  so  brought 
to  a  healthy  understanding  of  the  blessings  of  labour. 
And  it  seems  that  when  it  became  a  question  of  unifying 
South  Africa  there)  were  some  scoundrels  among  these 
low  black  animals  who  didn’t  see  why  they  shouldn’t 
have  votes  as  well  as  their  masters.  We  all  know  that 
the  present  Government  exists  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  deliver  the  oppressed,  raise  up  the  down-trodden, 
and  generally  bring  about  the  millennium  for  all  who 
flourish  under  its  gentle  rule.  But  it  is  little  short  of 
absurd  to  think  that  these  blessings  were  intended  to  be 
shared  by  horrid  black  creatures  that  haven’t  got  an 
opinion  about  Disestablishment  or  the  Land  Taxes  or 
anything  likely  to>  be  of  use  to  that  particular  part  of 
their  masters  who  happen  to  be  in  power;  and  in  any 
case  it  would  be  the  highest  possible  degree  of  had  taste 
to  introduce  a  note  of  discord  by  denying  to  Brother 
Boer  one  of  the  few  amusements  that  cheer  his  lonely 
existence  upon  the  illimitable  veld.  Anyway,  the 
Government  was  impelled  by  these  logical  and  progres¬ 
sive  reflections  to  make  a  special  point  that  no  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  proposed  to  this  measure  of 
justice  and  amity.  And  naturally  enough,  of 
course,  they  weren’t.  And  so  the  low,  soulless 
black  man  is  left  to  the  enlightened  tutelage  of 
“those  of  European  descent,”  and  the  gentle  breath  of 
liberty  and  progress  breathes  anew  over  United  South 
Africa.  And  those  of  us  who  happen  to  have  been  in 
South  Africa  and  have  noted  for  ourselves  the  almost 
exaggerated  gentleness  and  good-fellowship  with  which 
Dutch  and  British  unite  in  helping  forward  the 
stumbling  feet  of  these  same  black  dogs  towards  the' 
blessings  of  civilisation — well,  let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  are  free  and  enlightened  British  legislators  of,  more 
or  less,  European  descent,  and  that  Wilberforce  and  a 
few  other  meddlesome  people  who  made  an  absurd  fuss 
about  slavery  a  century  or  so  since  are  dead  and  in 
their  graves.  And  now  that  we  have  successfully 
knocked  on  the  head  the  ridiculous  aspirations  of  the 
South  African  black  cattle  to  be  regarded  as  human 
beings,  and  are  well  on  the  way  to  stop  the  absurd 
demand  of  our  own  women  for  votes,  it  only  remains 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  Universal  (Male)  Franchise 
until  not  one  item  of  the  intelligent  (male)  democracy 
upon  which  our  seats  and  our  salaries  depend,  but  can 
help  us  with  the  whole  force  of’  his  intellect  in  directing 
the  altruistic  endeavours  of  the  Empire  upon  which  the 
sun  of  liberty  and  philanthropy  never  sets. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 
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NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


TN  producing  a  four  or  five  act  play  M.  Clemenceau 
will  give  fresh  evidence  of  his  great  versatility  and 
of  his  resemblance  to  those  brilliant  Greeks  of  the 
time  of  Alcibiades.  This  similarity  doubtless  explains 
his  passionate  fondness  for  all  that  Attica  has  left  us.  His 
play,  I  expect,  will  be  staged  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
It  is  to  be  an  adaptation  of  a  novel  he  published  some 
twelve  years  ago  in  L' Illustration.  The  heroine  has  a 
strong  mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  high-aiming  soul 
in  a  delicate  frame.  She  has  made  an  unhappy 
match,  looks  for  happiness  as  offered  to  her 
outside  of  marriage,  meets  with  bitter  disappointment, 
but  through  her  calamity  rises  to  a  high  and  clear 
vision  of  truth.  This  secures  to  her  a  serene  state  of 
mind  and  a  free  play  of  intellect,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  benefits  that  human  life  can  offer.  I  hear  it 
said  that  there  is  no  instance  of  an  author  making  a 
hit  with  a  first  play  written  at  M.  Clemenceau’s  present 
age,  and  that  “  Le  Voile  de  Bonheur,”  not  set  to  music, 
is  but  a  one-act  fantasia  borrowed  from  a  little1  Chinese 
bluette.  Against  this  it  maybe  said  that  M.  Clemenceau 
is  an  exceptional  person,  and  that  his  Athenian  proto¬ 
type  might  very  well  have  written  a  successful  drama  at 
the  close  of  his  political  career.  It  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  M.  Clemenceau,  since  his  political  eclipse 
in  1893,  has  studied  closely  theatrical  art  not  only 
from  pit  and  boxes,  but  in  the  wdngs,  and  more  there 
than  elsewhere.  This  is  as  good  as  to  have  written 
plays.  It  is  like  learning  chess  from  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  chess-players.  To  write  first-rate  dialogue 
he  has  only  to  let  his  pen  run  on  and  to  avoid,  senti¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  shine  in  stage 
repartee  and  wrangling  and  swift  effects  and  changes 
in  situations. 

The  trunkmakers  threaten  to  strike.  I  fail  to  see 
what  they  can  get  by  so  doing.  Their  grievance  is  that 
a  whole  toilette,  underwear  and  all,  fits  into  the  small 
compass  of  one  of  those  band-boxes  in  which  the  dress¬ 
maker’s  trottin  takes  home  new  dresses.  These  boxes 
are  made  of  light  wood,  coated  with  wmterproof  paint, 
and  can  bear  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about.  A  clever 
femme  de  chambre  can  even  pack  twro  different  toilettes, 
with  all  their  accompaniments,  into  one  of  these  boxes. 
The  combinations  that  now  replace  the  voluminous 
jupons  can  almost  fit  into  a  nutshell. 

The  great  wealth  of  trimming,  save  for  hats,  is  now 
in  limp  lace,  real,  or  imitation  that  does  better  than 
real,  inasmuch  as,  being  of  less  value,  the  dressmaker 
can  cut  it  up  and  otherwise  deal  with  it  as  she  pleases. 
A  quantity  of  lace  of  this  kind  also  fits  into  a  small 
space,  and  gowns  that  cling  like  statuesque  drapery  to 
the  wearer’s  form  are  easy  to  stow  away.  When  there 
is  no  room  in  the  motor  for  the  one  or  two  boxes, 
a  femme  de  chambre  is  sent  on  with  them  by  rail  to, 
say,  Trouville,  Deauville,  Cabourg,  Dieppe,  or  some 
chateau  where  afternoon  cotillons  and  other  amusements 
are  expected,  with  gouter.  Gouter  now  means  “refresh¬ 
ments,”  and  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  the- ,  which 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  tea.  The  word  used  to 
be  applied  to  a  children’s  feast;  but,  like  everything 


else,  words  rapidly  undergo  change  in  regard  to  mean¬ 
ing.  Americans  would  call  gouter ,  as  now  understood, 
a  “  check  ”  of  a  refined  kind,  with  some  solid  features. 

There  are  very  few  perfect  figures  in  the  world, 
hence  a  distinct  move  from  the  form-moulding 
merveilleuse  style.  Can  anything  be  more  dreadful 
than  a  dress  that  fits  a  too-stout  figure  like  a,  Grenoble 
gloye,  with  full  drapery  only  about  the  feet?  Nothing 
can,  except  the  opposite  extreme,  or  clumsiness,  or  ill- 
proportions.  A  present-hour  modification  for  the 
advantage  of  those  afflicted  with  too  great  or  too 
little  embonpoint  is  in  the  much  fuller  drapery 
and  lace  trimmings  of  the  corsage.  This  suits  both 
the  very  stout  and  the  very  thin.  The  latter  are 
at  most  advantage  in  the  straight  manner  of  arrang¬ 
ing  folds  and  pleats.  It  almost  seems  a.  transposition 
of  the  vertical  style  of  architecture,  as  employed 
in  the  tomb  of  Good  Duke' Humphrey  at  St.  Albans. 
It  suits  the  sad  or  the  serious  or  the  commonplace 
character,  and  any  from  sixteen  to  forty,  but  does 
not  lend  itself  to  frivolous  garnitures.  For  the  middle- 
aged  it  is  most  becoming  when  modified  according  to 
the  classical  type  of  drapery.  For  rose-buds  it  is  most 
becoming  in  its  severe  simplicity.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  curved  line  of  beauty  in  a  gown,  coat,  or  cloak 
made  with  vertical  folds  or  pleats.  One  must  not 
speak  of  it  as  of  moyen  age:  the  mediaeval  genre  was 
laid  out  in  death  in  the  straight  style.  The  merveilleuse 
fashion,  as  adopted  by  Madame  Tallien,  originated  in 
the  resurrection  of  Pompeii  and  its  Olympian 
divinities  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
painter  David  was  the  resurrection  man. 

The  couple  of  boxes  in  the  charge  of  a  femme  de 
chambre  are  very  different  from  the  loading  of  a  railway 
omnibus  with  huge  trunks  which  went  on  from  the 
early  years  of  the  Second  Empire  until  a  short  time 
ago.  No  departure  for  a  watering-place  in  fashion¬ 
able  vogue  could  then  take  place  without  the  attendance 
of  the  railway  omnibus  to  convey  the  trunks,  filled,  with 
finery.  But,  somehow,  with  the  new  and  expeditious 
manner,  expenses  have  increased.  A  pair  of  silk  com¬ 
binations  may  cost  a  small  fortune,  and  the  cost  at  the 
cleaner’s  is  no  trifle.  A  dozen  of  them  are  not  too 
many,  if  enough,  for  the  five  or  six  wmeks  that  are  to 
be  spent  out  of  Paris,  going  from  chateau  to  watering- 
place  and  from  hotel  to  hotel  according  to  the  races 
that  are  to  come  off. 

It  appears  that  South  America  saves  Paris  from  a 
lingered,  strike.  As  a  deal  of  money  is  now  made  at 
Para,  Bahia,  Rio,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Valparaiso;, 
the  ladies  there  do  not  think  of  economy  in 
sending  orders  to  Parisian  lingeres.  These  trades¬ 
women  furnish  them,  as  usual,  with  linon  gowns 
and  batiste  underwear,  light  as  gossamer,  and 
made  up  by  the  deftest  needles.  The  sewing- 
machine  could  not  come  up  to  what  their  daintiness 
requires.  And,  would  you  believe  it,  chests  of  under- 
clothing,  white  muslin,  tea  gowns,  pepluins,  and  what 
not,  come  back,  washed  and  rough  dried,  to  be  laun¬ 
dered  in  France  and  given  again  a  new  face.  The 
laundering  really  ought  to  be  done  by  fingers  no  less 
deft  than  those  of  the  needlewomen. 

A  pastor  who  read  some  remarks  on  bathing-dresses 
on  Norman  strands  asks  me  to  state  that  there  is 
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nothing  to  shock  the  most  modest  at  Beuzeval,  Onival- 
sur-Mer,  ox-  Ault,  where  Protestant  communities 
flourish.  I  think  I  said  as  much  last  year  for  0 nival, 
and  I  can  unite  with  the  excellent  pasteur  in  giving  a 
certificate  of  the  highest  respectability  to  the  bathers  at 
Beuzeval. 

The  late  Mile.  Subra,  the  Opera  House  star,  used 
to  go  to  Foi'ges-les-Eaux  to  recruit  her  muscles,  and  to 
Beuzeval  to  recruit  her  moral  sense  and  find  a  salutai-y 
change  from  operatic  environments.  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  austere  principles  of  French  Pi’o- 
testantism,  and  received  a  classical  education  in  which 
Christianity  joined  hands  with  Greek  philosophy.  The 
Grand  Duchess  Alice  of  Hesse  spent  a  summer  at 
Beuzeval  with  her  seven  childi-en,  and  found  there  much 
refreshment.  Hex-  mode  of  life  so  well  concorded  with 
that  of  the  settlement  that  an  old  Protestant  lady,  not 
knowing  exactly  who  she  was,  picked  up  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  on  the  strand,  so  as  to  make  up  a  match 
between  the  eldest  daughter  and  a  member  of  her  own 
family — a  naval  officex-. 

We  went  to  see  the  Bagnoles-en-Orne  Spa  in  our 
return  run  from  Chei-boui-g,  and  found  it  a  little 
Switzerland  on  the  verge  of  the  grassy  country  whei-e 
Maine,  Brittany,  and  Normandy  meet.  Balzac  laid  in 
this  region  the  scene  of  “  Les  Chouans.”  Forests  still 
cover  the  hilly  parts.  Bagnoles  is  a  charming  place,  but 
by  no  means  cheap.  The  Connaught  family,  very  long 
ag°j  spent  a  season  there.  Baron  and  Baroness 
Mohrenheim  were,  when  they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  late  and  present  Tsar,  regular  habitues.  The  waters 
and  baths,  they  found,  relieved  them  from  the  effects 
of  attending  too  many  dinnei'-parties  and  yielding  at 
them  to  culinary  seductions.  Their  Excellencies  drew 
after  them  Admiral  Alexeieff  and  his  family,  with  many 
other  Russians  of  high  official  and  social  standing,  who 
suffered  from  the  same.  cause.  The  Baroness  gave  the 
waters  a  good  name  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  in  her 
periodical  visits  to  her  native  Copenhagen,  and  what 
she  said  found  echoes  at  divers  other  Courts,  and  at 
Hamburg,  where  sumptuous  dinners  ai’e  often  given  in 
private  houses.  Personally,  I  have  no  opinion  to  give 
about  the  waters,  but  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  little 
town  and  neighbourhood.  The  clean-jointed  masonry  of 
the  houses  is  more  Breton  than  Norman,  and  one  cannot 
make  an  excui’sion  in  any  direction  without  meeting 
with  Druids’  altars,  dolmens,  rocking-stones,  and  noisy 
and  fast-flowing  waters,  some  having  the  importance  of 
l-ivers.  There  is  a  delectable  forest — that  of  Couterne 
— close  by,  or  nearly  so  I  should  say,  for  one  does 
not  judge,  like  a  pedestrian,  of  distances  rightly  when 
one  motors  about.  Access  is  easy  from  Cherboux-g,  or 
via  the  Channel  Islands,  from  Granville,  a  place  with 
a  peculiar  people,  who  in  their  Oriental  eyes  and 
features  and  fine  teeth  contrast  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  Calvados,  who  are  blue-eyed  and  pink-complexioned. 

Prices  at  the  Etablissement  are  the  same  as  at  the 
Paris  Grand  Hotel,  baths  not  included.  Dulness  is 
chased  by  concerts,  children’s  balls — in  the  daytime — • 
bridge  parties,  and  theatrical  and  cinematograph 
amusements.  The  “  cine  ”  is  beating  everything,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  history  taught  by  its  spectacular  agency, 
coupled  with  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
chorus. 


There  is  a  Grand  Hotel  at  Bagnoles,  and  it  aims  at 
being  tip  to  date.  It  offers  to  motorists  200  metres  of 
garage  and  an  endless  line  of  huts  where  vehicles,  for  a 
daily  or  nightly  rent  of  4  fr.,  can  be  placed  xxnder  lock 
and  key.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  on  the  premises 
and  the  life  works  until  midnight.  The  guest  pays  2  fr. 
for  the  eai*ly  breakfast,  5  fr.  50  c.  for  the  midday  one, 
or  lunch,  aixd  6  fr.  for  dinnex*.  Rooms  cost  from  6  fr.  to 
24  fr.  A  princess  travelling  as  a  baroness  has  a  10  fr. 
one,  and  her  lady,  who  is  an  English  or  Scotch  noble¬ 
man’s  daughter,  with  a  foreign  husband,  is  satisfied  with 
a  6fr.  one.  The  Pi’ince  is  at  Homburg  finishing  uo  a 
season  begun  at  Wiesbaden.  Nobody  could  say  whether 
the  Princess  is  Wend,  German,  Czech,  Holsteiner,  or 
what.  Seci-etax-ies  of  Embassy  from  Paris  respect 
her  incognito  and  treat  her  as  if  she  belonged  not  to 
the  high-and-mighty  class.  She  dresses  with  remarkable 
neatness,  but  without,  grace.  She  looks  as  if  she  came 
out  of  a  band-box,  and  gives  the  impression  of  having 
been  exhibited  as  a  wax  figure  at  Tussaud’s,  while  she 
has  nice  sad  eyes  that  have  an  expression  of  permanent, 
but  not  deep,  sadness.  Her  age  is  a  standing  puzzle, 
and  we  have  no  Geiman  or  other  “Court  Guide”  to 
ascertain  what  it  exactly  is.  One  would  say  that  she 
had  passed  her  life  up  to  the  present  in  a  limbo  in 
which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  and  so  does 
not  bear  the  fingermarks  of  time.  The  dame  pour 
accompagner ,  as  they  say  at  Bagnoles,  is  a  stage 
cotifidente  in  her  every  attitude.  It  appeal’s  that  both 
exchanged  letters  and  telegrams  with  the  Coui’t  of 
Russia,  when  it  lay  in  the  roads  of  Cherbourg. 
The  only  time  the  Princess  seemed  to  smile 
from  contentment  was  as  she  stood  with  her  eax- 
to  the  receptor  conversing  with  an  illustrious  some¬ 
body  on  board  the  Standart.  She  is  devoted  to  a  pail- 
of  toy  terriers,  and  will  lay  aside  her  meek,  cold  reserve 
to  make  “  a  dog  acquaintance  ”  with  some  other 
feminine  promenader  in  the  gi'ounds.  All  members  of 
sovereign  houses  are  fond  of  dogs.  They  find  in  them 
the  reality  of  those  professions  of  devotional  respect 
and  affection  which  their  courtiers  make. 


THE  NE  W  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

- KX - 

A  ug  ust  17 :  I  have  been  called  to  London  by  my 
lawyers  on  an  urgent  business;  which,  at  this  season, 
do  make  me  mad.  And  I  slink  about  the  streets 
like  a  felon,  fearfull  lest  I  be  seen  by  any  of  my 
friends  of  the  great  world ;  yet  this  fearfulness  in  a 
manner  unreasonable ;  for  who  of  them  should  be  in 
town  in  August?  And  if  any  were  and  I  should 
encounter  him-,  the  sense  of  shame  were  mutual,  and 
neither  of  us  may  afford  to  despise  the  other.  So  no 
need  for  apprehension ;  nevertheless  so  irrational  is  a 
man’s  mind  that  I  will  not  adventure  myself  in 
Piccadilly  or  Bond-street  save  in  a  taxi,  and  that  with 
the  topp  up,  myself  lying  far  back  in  the  corner, 
screened  from  obsei’vation. 

Dined  at  my  club.  Were  but  two  other  diners  beside 
myself  and  they  strange  beings  from  the  Provinces, 
mighty  outlandish.  Come  fussing  around  me  the  head 
waiter,  eager  to  do  all  for  my  comfort;  and  I  am 
amaaed  by  the  affable  condescensioun  of  that  great  man. 
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Anon  to  the  smoking-room  to  enjoy  a  cigar  and  read 
the  papers;  and  if  I  could  read  them  all  at  once,  they 
are  at  my  disposal.  But  Lord !  how  they  weary  me  by 
their  vacuity,  being  for  the  most  part  stuffed  out  with 
what  they  do  term  holiday  fill-up  and  all  manner  of 
futile  letters  from  foolish  writers  on  fatuous  topicks. 
Among  which  did  recognise  a  mighty  venerable 
acquaintance  raised,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead  for  the 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  time  to  disport  itself  in  the  Press 
during  this  barren  season ;  to  wit  the  problem,  "  What 
is  the  proper  age  to  marry?”  And  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  be  cross  with  the  poor  old  thing  for  all  its  stale¬ 
ness,  being  such  a  very  ancient  friend. 

Amused  myself  inventing  like  engrossing  topicks  for 
discussion  in  the  papers  during  August  and  September ; 
and  here  follow  four  of  them:  — 

Item:  How  often  should  a  man  have  his  hair  trimmed? 

Item:  Should  the  husband  or  the  wife  wind  up  the 
household  clocks  of  a  Saturday  night? 

Item:  At  what  age  should  an  infant  first  have  licence 
to  blow  its  own  nose? 

Item  :  Which  is  the  proper  day  of  the  week  to  cutt 
the  t-oe-nayls? 

Nor  have  I  any  doubt  but  that  any  one  of  these  absorb¬ 
ing  topicks  would  provoke  reams  of  eloquent  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  I  can  even  see  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and 
the  letters  signed  "  Paterfamilias,”  "Fairplay,”  "One 
who  knows,”  “  Seven  years  married,”  “  A  mother  of 
twelve,”  "Audi  alteram  partem,”  “  A  downtrodden  wife,” 
“Nebuchadnezzar,  junior,”  and  many  other  like  appro¬ 
priate  penn-names. 

August  18 :  Did  first,  learn  this  day  of  the  marriage 
of  my  acquaintance,  William  Watson.  He  is  a  poet  of 
some  merit,  and  did  formerly  enjoy  the  friendship  and 
commendation  of  Tennyson,  as  I  have  oftentimes  heard 
him  recall  in  his  conversatiouns  with  me,  at  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Club. 

August  19:  As  I  am  still  detayned  in  London  by  these 
accursed  lawyers,  I  again  to  the  adjourned  sitting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Censorship  of  plays.  Heard 
the  evidence  of  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  W.  L.  Courtney. 
Gilbert  strongly  uphold  the  Censorship.  Courtney  no 
less  strongly  condemn  it,  and  pin  all  his  faith  on  the 
taste  of  the  cultured  publick,  who — he  aver — are  to 
be  found  in  the  back  stalls  and  the  front  pitt. 
But  the  boxes  and  front  stalls  have  always  been 
frivolous  and  vicious  in  their  leanings  since  the 
days  of  King  Charles  the  Merrie.  And  as  they  are 
past  praying  for,  so  is  their  verdict  of  no  weight  agaynst 
the  solid  judgment  of  those  discriminating  clerks  and 
shop-keepers  in  the  back  stalls  and  the  front  pitt. 
Which  statement  surprise  me ;  for  I  had  not  thought 
the  true  dramatick  instinct  so  well  developed  in  those 
quarters.  Nevertheless  I  am  less  attentive  to  the 
evidence  of  Courtney  than  to  the  man  himself,  whom  I 
am  interested  to  see  agayn  after  these  many  years.  For 
the  last  time  I  did  behold  him  was  at  Oxford  in  the 
early  eighties,  when  he  was  a  tutor  at  New  and  junior 
Proctor,  having  for  his  colleague  one  Pope  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  And  he  did  possess 'this  admirable  quality,  that, 
when  passing  a  capless  and  gown-less  man  in  the 
streets,  he  knew  when  not  to  see  him ;  in  respect  of 
which  knowledge  his  fellow,  Pope,  was  wholly,  and  to 
my  then  undergraduate  thinking,  damnably  defective. 

I  find  all  the  talk  to-day  is  of  Winston  Churchill’s 
pink  pyjamas,  and  remind  me  of  a  naughty  conundrum 
about  pyjamas,  now  current,  which  I  too  modest  to 
repeat.  Am  told  it  had  its  origin  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  can  well  believe  it,  for  half  the  pretty 
stories  that  get  afloat  do  emanate  from  that  rollicking 
menagerie  of  Bulls  and  Bears. 

Avgust  20 :  My  business  with  the  lawyers  now  com¬ 
pleted.  So  I  to  East  Bourne  to  joyn  my  dear  wife.  A 
beastly  wet  day,  and  I  find  her  looking  mopish ;  and  it 
come  to  me  that  a  back  street  at  the  sea  side  in  rainy 
weather  may  have  depressed  her  spirits.  So,  out  of 
my  loving  solicitude  for  her,  insist  on  her  removing 
with  me-  at  once  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  where  she  will 
have  the  sea  and  the  parade  to  enliven  her. 


Fall  in  at  the  Queen's  with  a  parson  lately  returned 
from  mission  work  among  the  Transvaal  Kaffirs ;  and 
we  discuss  this  question  of  the  "  colour  bar.”  He 
lamenting  the  exclusion  of  the  blacks  from  political 
rights,  I  defending  it.  And  his  argument  is  that  the 
blacks  have  souls  as  well  as  we,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  both  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty., 
"Which  being  so,”  he  did  proceed,  "wherefore  should 
man  discriminate  where  God  discriminateth  not?”  To 
this  I  do  not  answer  him,  and  he  feel  sure  that  he  have 
posed  me.  Anon  we  speak  of  the  Suffragettes,  he  decry¬ 
ing  them  strenuously,  but  I  uphold  them.  “  What,  Mr. 
Peppys,”  sayth  he,  "you  would  deliver  the  franchise 
into  the  hands  of  the  women?”  “Yea,  sir,  I  would,” 
is  my  rejdy.  "For,  having  souls  as  well  as  we,  aye 
they  not  of  equal  value  with  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Almighty?  And  wherefore  should  man  discriminate 
where  God  discriminateth  not?  ” 

So  after  that  I  hear  no  more  arguments  derived  from 
the  souls  of  the  Kaffirs;  and  I  think  it  begin  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  the  Civil  Government  do  not,  and  cannot, 
take  account  of  those  psychicall  entities. 

August  21:  Climbed  with  my  wife  on  Beeohy  Head; 
and  she  will  cling  to  my  coat-tayls  while  I  puil  her  up 
the  steep  incline.  But  had  I  known  that  this  was  in 
store,  I  had  never  agreed  to  make  the  ascent.  Set  me 
moralising.  For  here,  methought,  was  a  true  type  of 
wedlock :  a  steep  and  slippery  slope,  with  a  woman’s 
dead  weight  for  a  man  to  lugg  thereup  ;  and  he  never 
realising  it  until  it  is  too  late  to  withdraw.  Which 
made  sad,  yet  futile,  thinking. 

A  ugust  22  ( Lord's  Day) :  I  will  walk  out  with  my  wife 
to  Westham  Church,  near  Pevensey,  there  to  attend1 
divine  worshipp.  But,  albeit  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  route,  I  do  bv  some  unaccountable  errour  take  a 
wrong  turning.  So  we  late,  and  cannot,  for  very 
decency,  go  in  half-way  through  service.  Wherefore 
are  fain  to  content  ourselves  with  a  stroll  in  the  Castle 
ruins,  and  so  back  to  East  Bourne  by  rayl  in  time  for 
luncheon. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

ni  HE  woman-of-the-world  girl,  dear  Lady  Betty,  is  a 
I.  peculiarity  of  the  time  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  vagaries  of  some  of  them  that  are 
increasingly  causing  men  to  distrust  even  their  more 
particular  sisters. 

"‘For  although  common  snarks  do  no  manner  of  harm. 
Yet  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 

Some  are  Boojums - ’  The  Bellman  broke  off  in 

alarm, 

For  the  Baker  had  fainted  away.” 

The  considerable  increase  of  "Boojum”  women  in 
recent  years  amongst  us  is  obvious  to  all,  and  the 
ordinary  man  dreads  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  one 
of  them. 


The  "  good-time  ”  girl,  the  "  well-able-to-take-care-of- 
herself”  girl,  and  the  "  woman-of-the-ivorld  ”  girl  are 
frequently  the  same  girl  at  different  stages  of  her 
career,  and  what  the  experience  is  men  knowr  best,  for  it 
is  they  who  provide  it.  That  the  ordinary  man  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  course  is,  in  the  circumstances, 
intelligible. 

•  •  *  »  i 

The  "  no-girl-should-marry-until-she-knows-the-world  ” 

principle  is  particularly  dangerous ;  but,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  youth  is  itself  an  especially  attractive 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6J.  All  subscriptions  are  payablein  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Cartel et-street,  S.W. 
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form  of  beauty,  which  lost,  many  women  have  an 
important  charm  the  less. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Those  who  are  discussing  “  The  Right  Age  to  Marry  ” 
question  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Mail  have  ignored 
these  considerations — and  many  more.  Were  a  man  of 
twenty-five  to  say,  .“I  know  the  world,”  or  “I  am  a 
man  of  the  world,”  he  would  probably  be  laughed  at 
by  most.  Is  it  to  be  expected  a  girl  should  know 
the  world  better  at  twenty-five  than  does  a  man  at  the 
same  age  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Marriage  is  very  good  for  children  ;  it  keeps  them  out 
of  mischief. 

****** 

There  are  the  before  and  the  after  marriage  manner. 
Before  marriage  woman  is  an  idol ;  after  marriage  she 
is  expected  to  step  down  from  the  pedestal  for  her 
husband  to  establish  himself  there  in  her  place  ! 

****** 

The  younger  sons  in  this  country  have  a  substantial 
grievance.  The  following  letter  from  one  of  them 
deserves  attention :  — 

“  Sir, — My  father,  Lord  — - ,  possesses  a  large  estate 

in  - - shire,  and  his  income  is  thirty-odd  thousand  a 

year.  My  elder  brother  is  a  year  older  than  I  am,  and 
I  have  three  brothers  younger  than  myself.  We  were 
all  brought  up  together,  and  no  obvious  distinction  was 
made  between  us.  We  all  were  at  Eton,  and  later  at 
Oxford.  Eventually  our  elder  brother  came  of  age,  and 
in  an  instant  we  others  realised  that  between  us  and 
him  the  system  of  primogeniture  had  formed  a  great 
chasm— one  which  widened  enormously  each  year  after¬ 
wards.  To  him  was  given  a  substantial  allowance. 
The  property  henceforth  seemed  almost  to  be  bis,  and 
the  home  to  be  much  less  ours  than  it  had  been  for¬ 
merly.  The  neighbours  showered  civilities  upon  him; 
we  were  almost  ignored.  He,  soon  after  attaining  his 
majority,  entered  the  Guards  and  joined  several  first- 
rate  clubs ;  we,  in  due  course,  were  found  employment 
in  business  houses,  and  each  was  glad  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  even  into  a  second-rate  club.  Our  elder  brother 
was  naturally  affected  by  the  greatly  altered  conditions. 
His  manner  became  patronising,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
obAuous  he  now  attached  more  importance  to  the 
‘  fashionable  ’  men  who  were  his  companions  than  he  did 
to  us.  We  came  to  feel  as  if  we  were  encumbrances 
to  him,  inferiors  a  little  superior  to  his  prospective 
tenants  on  the  estate ! 

'  The  property  appears  to  be  the  chief  consideration 
under  the  present  system.  Our  elder  brother  is  to 
inherit  this,  and  we  others  seem  to  have  little  excuse 
for  existing  now  except  that  in  case  of  accidental 
circumstances  we  are  there  to  replace  each  other  ns  suc¬ 
cessors  in  charge  of  the  heirloom.  We  are  little  better 
than  understudies. 

Our  mother  is  still  kind,  but  the  difference  between 
her  manner  to  our  elder  brother  and  to  us  is  obvious, 
while  our  father  treats  us  almost  with  contempt. 
We  must  marry  rich  women — occasionally  old,  ill- 
favoured  widows  are  suggested  to  us  by  our  parents, 
who  seem  to  entertain  the  belief  that  as  younger  sons 
we  have  no  right  to  be  influenced  by  good  looks  in  the 
matter.  So  long  as  our  elder  brother  was  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  extreme  youth,  it  seems  to  have  been 
well  to  train  and  educate  us  all  to  replace  him,  and 
each  other,  in  turn,  as  immediate  heir  to  the  property 
should  occasion  arise;  but  now  he  is  established  in 
vigorous  manhood  our  presence  is  slightly  resented !  ” 

It  is  certain  the  system  of  primogeniture  will  be 
soon  reconsidered  in  this  country;  the  hardships  it 
entails  often  are  undoubtedly  serious. — Believe  me  to 
be,,  very  truly  yours,  MARMADUKE. 
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Crete,  Malta,  Ajaccio,  and  the  Riviera;  also  £16  16s.,  October 
22  ;  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Greece. — Full  particulars  from  the 
Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh-gardens,  London,  N.W. 
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CORItESPON  DENCE. 


THE  SELECTION  BOARD. 

Sir,  The  Army  will  have  read  with  regret  the  reply 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  last  Thursday  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee’s  inquiry  respecting  the  Selection  Board. 

Mi.  Haldane  stated  that  he  had  upset  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Esher  Committee  for  keeping  the 
Selection  Board  outside  the  War  Office,  in  order  to 
biing  into  the  Board  Army  Councillors  whose  staff 
officers  could  keep  their  chiefs  informed  about  the 
claims  of  officers  to  appointments.  The  Esher  Com¬ 
mittee’s  object  was  to  shut  the  door  to  these  staff 
officers,  and  prevent  them  from  prejudicing  the  claims 
of  their  brother  officers  by  giving  irresponsible  advice 
to  their  chiefs. 

•  Ml ,  Haldane  will  perhaps  call  me  an  “  ignorant  out- 
sidei ,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  throughout  the  Army  that  the  selection  of 
officers  for  promotion  and  appointment  should  be  made 
on  their  public  form,  as  officially  recorded  in  the-  annual 
reports  of  their  superiors,  and  not  on  the  private  prattle 
of  self-interested  junior  officers.  I  have  an  immense 
admiration  for  Mr.  Haldane,  hut  the  system  which  he 
has  introduced — not,  I  am  sure,  on  his  own  initiative — 
for  the  selection  of  officers  encourages  that  spirit  of 
espionage  and  sneaking  which  has  just  been  shown  up 
in  the  Navy,  and  which,  if  continued,  must  have  a 
deplorable  effect  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  Army. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  letter  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  publish  on  July1  21  last,  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Army  is  that  the  Selection  Board  should  be  out¬ 
side  the  War  Office,  and  composed  of  specially  chosen 
officers  of  high  rank — field-marshals  and  generals— 
who  can  take  in  open  court  first-hand  evidence  from 
the  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces,  and  from  com¬ 
manders-in-chief,  in  regard  to  all  cases  which  come  up 
for  decision.  Such  a  Board,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  or  the  Brince  of  Wales,  would 
command  public  confidence,  which  the  present  Board 
does  not. 

Emeritus. 


CHARACTER-GIVING. 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  remarks  about  giving  char¬ 
acters  to  servants  with  great  interest,  and  cordially, 
endorse  what  you  say  about  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
not  giving  a  decent  servant  a  second  character.  But 
I  am  told  that  the  German  official  character-book  system 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  For  instance,  a  lady. in  Germany 
told  me  that  she  once  dismissed  a  maidservant  for  dis¬ 
honesty,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  made  an  entry  to  this 
effect  in  the  girl’s  character-book.  Next  morning  a 
policeman  (accompanied  by  the  peccant  domestic) 
brought  the  book  back,  and  said,  “Would  the  gracious 
lady  be  so  kind  as  to  alter  the  remark  about  dishonesty, 
for  how  can  the  poor  girl  get  a  place  with  such  a  char¬ 
acter?”  The  police  being  all-powerful  in  Germany,  my 
friend  was  much  too  prudent  to  argue  the  question  :  she 
at  once  made  the  desired  alteration,  and  away  went 
the  girl  in  triumph  with  her  false  testimonial. 

Of  cours'e,  you  may  say  that  the  police  in  England 
would  not  behave  in  such  a  way;  but  all  the  same,  I  feel 
sure  people  will  not  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
damaging  statements  about  had  servants  in  a  public 
document. 

With  regard  to  giving  second  characters,  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for 
employers  to  refuse  to  do  so,  unless  the  servant  is  a 
thoroughly  undesirable  one,  and,  having  got  rid  of  them 
by  one  undeservedly  good  character,  they  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  tell  any  more  lies  on  their  'behalf.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory 
by  law  to  give  a  servant  a  second  character. — though 
as  a  rule  it  is  best  not  to  legislate  too  much  for  these 
kind  of  things,  but  to  trust  to  the  general  sense  of 
honour  among  the  public— Faithfully  yours, 

Englishwoman. 
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MAMMON. 
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EGYPT  FOR  THE  INVESTOR.— IV. 

ROFIT-TAKING  by  those  who  bought  just  before 
the  sharp  rise  of  three  or  four  weeks  ago  brought 
alb  out  a  slight  s  el-back  in  Egyptian  securities  last  week, 
but  it  was  evident  that  there  were  people  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  declines  to  get  in,  with  the  result  that 
the  retrograde  movement  did  not  go  far.  A  temporary 
check  to  the  advance  will  do  no  harm,  because  certain 
speculators  at  the  outset  were  inclined  to  rush  the 
market.  To  run  up  a  £1  share  within  three  days  from 
21s.  to  32s.  brings  benefit  to  a  few  people,  but  is  not 
the  sort  of  thing  which  tends  to  encourage  a  'broad 
public  interest  in  the  market.  The  outsider  invited 
to  buy  after  such  a  spurt  naturally  feels  that  he  has 
missed  his  market,  and  turns  elsewhere.  I  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  recent  rise  was  unjustified,  or  that  prices, 
speaking  generally,  are  now  too  dear.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  good  scope  for  improvement  in  most  Egyptian 
shares,  for  just  as  during  the  boom  that  culminated  in 
1907  prices  were  pushed  up  too  high,  so  as  a  rule  did 
they  in  the  succeeding  slump  go  below  their  intrinsic 
values.  The  rise  that  occurred  recently  was  really  a 
recognition  of  the  latter  fact,  stimulated  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  conditions  in  the  Delta  have  lately  under¬ 
gone  a  marked  improvement.  But  after  the  first  little 
rush  to  buy  the  market  needs  to  take  breath,  and  the 
succeeding  movement  must  be  more  gradual,  in  order 
that  the  general  public  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  individual  merits  and  make  their  selections 
before  prices  go  beyond  their  reach.  By  such  means 
will  the  (best  interests  of  the  market  be  served,  for 
business  will  then  gradually  widen  out,  and  the  sharing 
of  profits  amongst  the  many  instead  of  a  select  few  will 
do  much  towards  popularising  Egypt  as  a  receptacle  for 
new  capital. 

Among  the  companies  dealt  with  in  my  article  of  last 
week  was  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt.  In  advocating 
a  purchase  of  the  £10  shares  (fully  paid)  then  standing 
at  22^,  I  pointed  out  among  other  things  that  the 
National  was  expected  shortly  to  become  the  State  Bank; 
that  it  had  lately  been  making  big  profits  over  the 
financing  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  that  there  was  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  interim  dividend,  almost  due,  being  raised. 
A  fresh  point  of  importance  is  a  rumour  that  the 
National  Bank  is  likely  before  long  to  make  a  fresh 
issue  of  capital.  The  present  issued  capital  is 
£3,000,000,  with  power  to  increase  it  to  £3,500,000. 
The  probability  us  that  the  issue  will  be  made  to 
the  shareholders,  at  a  price  of  £20  per  £10  share, 
and  as  the  existing  quotation  for  the  shares  is 
22§,  the  emission  would  involve  a  useful  bonus.  The 
bank  is  not  in  want  of  the  money,  but  from  what  I 
gather  it  will  make  the  issue  a.t  the  request  of  the 
Government,  which  before  entrusting  the  bank  with 
the  whole  of  the  State  business  has  dropped  a  hint  that 
it  -would  like  to  see  the  bank’s  issued  capital  increased 
to  the  full  limit. 

Amongst  the  low-priced  shares,  Egyptian  Investment 
and  Agency  and  United  Egyptian  Lands  are  receiving 
support  from  well-informed  people,  and  are  expected 
to  be  prominent  in  the  advance  that  is  looked  for  in 
the  market  this  autumn.  I  outlined  the  position  mf  the 
former  in  an  article  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  the  latter  was 
dealt  with  a  week  ago.  Another  company  whose  shares 
are  particularly  well  spoken  of  is  the  Sidi  Salem.  I 
give  a  few  particulars  below. 

Sidi  Salem  Company  of  Egypt. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1906,  and  has  a  capital 
of  £412,386  in  103,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £4  each,  and 
71,725  Founders’  shares  of  Is.  each,  fully  paid  and 
issued.  There  were  calls  in  arrear  at  March,  1908, 
amounting  to  £70,171,  involving  the  probable  forfeiture 
of  a  large  number  of  Ordinary  shares.  The  company 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  the 
Behera  Land  Company  14,641  feddans  of  agricultural 
land,  at  £E  38g  per  feddan,  situated  at  Sidi  Salem,  in 
the  fertile  northern  part  of  the  Delta.  About  10,000 


feddans  -were  already  in  cultivation,  some  9,000  of 
which  -were  let  out  (by  March,  1908)  at  a  rental  of 
£E  7,000,  while  1,477  feddans  of  new'  ground  had  been 
canalised  and  ameliorated,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of 
£2,377 ;  similar  work  was  in  active  progress  on  other 
parts  of  the  property.  Some  866  feddans  were  sold  at 
a  net  profit  of  £E  14,803,  or  £E  17  per  feddan,  which 
profit  was,  however,  not  yet  included  in  the  balanee- 
sheet  to  March  31,  1908.  The  company  then  owed  to 
the  Behera  Company  £65,000,  part  of  the  purchase 
consideration,  but  the  latter  had  granted  every  facility 
to  enable  the  company  to  pursue  its  business  without 
interruption.  A  development  which  will  do.  much 
towards  enhancing  the  value  of  the  property  is  the 
linking-up  of  the  company’s  estates  to  the  Delta  Light 
Railway’s  system  by  the  building  of  the  Tantah-Sidi- 
Salem  line.  The  company  is  now  being  transformed 
into  an  Egyptian  company,  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred 
shares  receiving  95  new  Ordinary  for  every  100  old 
shares.  The  present  price  of  the  £4  shares  is  about 
2 -g,  and'  extreme  movements  in  the  last  three  years  have 
been  :  — • 

1907.  1908.  1909; 

Highest .  if  .  2  . .  2i 

Lowest  .  If  . .  H  .  H 

•“  AMALGAMATITIS  ”  ON  THE  RAND. 

Unless  the  Rand  is  very  soon  inoculated  against 
■ ‘  amalgamatitis  ”  the  bacilli  will  gain  such  a  hold  that 
the  mining  authorities  will  not  rest  until  they  have  com¬ 
bined  everything.  Then  we  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
about  individual  gold  outputs  and  the  question  of  life;, 
there  will  only  be  one  Rand  contributor  to  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  gold  output,  and,  apart  from  rumours  as  to  impend¬ 
ing  schemes  for  the  dissection  of  the  one  huge  enterprise 
into  a  number  of  separate  units  again,  there  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  excite  the  market !  This  vision  is  con¬ 
jured  up  by  the  announcement  of  another  amalgamation 
during  the  past  week,  and  by  the  statement  cabled  over 
from  Johannesburg  that  there  are  several  more  schemes 
under  consideration.  Large  areas  and  equipment,  with 
the  object  of  economising  costs  and  treating  more  ore 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  are  now  the  fashion  in 
Rand  mining  circles.  Amalgamation  may  be  really 
necessary  in  a,  number  of  cases  to  achieve  the  objects 
mentioned,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  what  is  good  for 
one  is  good  for  all,  and  much,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  terms  offered  to  individual  shareholders. 

The  latest  scheme  of  which  official  details  are  avail¬ 
able  affects  the  Geldenhuis  Deep,  Geldenhuis  Estate, 
and  Jumpers  Deep  companies.  The  first  and  last  are 
comparatively  long-lived  mines,  having  some  twenty 
years  before  them  on  their  present  scale  of  working,  but 
the  Geldenhuis  Estate  has  only  about  a  couple  more 
years  to  run.  It  may  be  wondered  why  the  two  longer- 
lived  propositions  should  be  tacked  on  to  the  short-lived 
mine,  and  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Geldenhuis  Estate 
will  provide  the  combine  with  a  certain  amount  of  ore 
for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  the  other  two 
will  be  able  to  push  ahead  with  their  developments, 
there  does  not  seem  much  to  be  gained  by  the  inclusion 
of  this  company  in  the  scheme — that  is,  of  course,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  shareholders  of  the  two  deep-level 
mines. 

The  terms  of  the  scheme  are  that  the  Geldenhuis 
Deep  should  take  over  the  other  two  companies,  in¬ 
creasing  its  capital  for  the  purpose.  Geldenhuis 
Estate  shareholders  are  to  get  one  Geldenhuis  Deep 
share  for  every  four  shares  they  now  hold,  and  45 
Geldenhuis  Deep  shares  are  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  100  Jumpers  Deep.  The  present  capitalisation  of 
the  three  concerns  amounts  in  all  to  over  a  million, 
but  the  capital  of  the  combine  will  be  £600,000,  of 
which  £14,247  will  be  in  reserve.  Before  the  amalga¬ 
mation  comes  into  effect,  Jumpers  Deep  will  pay  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and  Geldenhuis  Deep  will 
pay  one  of  17 5  per  cent,  as  at  the  end  of  December 
next,  in  which  Geldenhuis  Estate  shareholders  (but 
not  those  of  the-  Jumpers  Deep)  will  participate.  This 
helps  to  level  up  the  terms  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
practically  in  accordance  with  the  respective  market 
prices.  In  the  event  of  the  scheme  going  through,  as 
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no  doubt  it  will,  the  capacity  of  the  reduction  works 
will  be  raised  from  74,000  tons  per  month  to  79,000 
tons.  Capital  expenditure  of  £142,000  is  projected, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  beginning  of  December 
the  combined  undertaking  will  have  cash  in  hand 
amounting  to  £171,000. 

The  Geldenhuis  Deep  has  been  doing  badly  of  late, 
and  a  drop  in  the  dividend  was  to  have  been  expected. 
The  Jumpers  Deep  passed  the  dividend  clue  last  March 
owing  to  the  large  capital  outlay  in  view,  and  it  was 
foreshadowed  that  only  5  per  cent,  would  be  paid  for 
1909-10.  It  is  probably  fortunate  for  Geldenhuis 
Estate  shareholders  that  the  amalgamation  was  not 
proposed  before  the  adverse  features  became  known, 
otherwise  the  terms  Would  have  been  less  satisfaetpry 
from  their  point  of  view.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the 
combine  no  official  information  is  yet  available,  but 
a  calculation  based  on  the  average  value  of  the  total 
ore  reserves  and  on  the  milling  capacity  projected 
suggests  that  earnings  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  per 
annum  may  be  anticipated. 

SCOTTISH  RAILWAY  DIVIDEND  OUTLOOK. 

The  Scottish  railway  dividend  declarations  in  respect 
of  the  half-year  ended  July  31  began  yesterday  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland,  and  the 
series  will  be  continued  as  follows  :  — 

September  1. — Highland. 

September  7. — Caledonian. 

September  7. — Glasgow  and  -South-Western. 

September  9. — North  British. 

Traffics  during  the  six  months  have  not  been  good 
enough  to  make  probable  very  brilliant  results,  but  the 
reports  are  likely  to  mark  the  turning-point  in  the 
tide  of  the  companies’  fortunes,  because,  while  gross 
receipts  have  either  been  maintained,  or  have  shown  a 
slight  recovery,  the  lower  cost  of  coal  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  co-operative  principle  of  working  (of  which 
the  Scottish  railways  were  the  pioneers)  will  probably 
mean  a  respectable  addition  to  net  receipts.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  lean  times  through  which  they  have  been 
passing,  the  various  companies  have-  restricted  fresh 
capital  expenditure  to  the  minimum,  and  accordingly 
nearly  the  whole  of  any  advances  in  net  receipts  will  go 
to  the  Ordinary  stockholders.  To  consider  the  outlook 
for  the  companies  individually,  I  will  take  first  the  Cale¬ 
donian.  The  company’s  gross  receipts  as  published 
amounted  to  £2,229,000,  an  increase  of  £4,100,  but  a 
comparison  of  “estimated”  with  “estimated”  traffics 
gives  an  increase  of  £27,000.  To  this  may  reasonably 
be  added'  a  probable  reduction  of  £25,000  to  £30,000  in 
outgoings,  which  would  enable  the  board  to  pay  the 
due  rate  on  the  Three  per  Cent.  Preferred  stock  and 
at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  Deferred. 
This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  generous  distribution,  but 
as  holders  of  Coras  have  received  nothing  for  two  years, 
they  will  no  doubt  be  grateful  to  know  that  their  stock 
is  a  little  above  the  mere  gambling  counter.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  once  again  of  a  fair  margin  behind  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  stock  will  also  be  reassuring,  for  a  year  ago 
that  stock  came  perilously  near  going  short. 

The  Glasgow  and  South-Western  has  in  recent  times 
not  been  forced  to  reduce  dividends  to  the  same  extent 
as  its  larger  neighbours.  In  the  first  half  of  1908, 
after  meeting  the  due  2Jr  per  cent,  on  its  Preferred 
Ordinary  stock,  it  paid  at  the  rate  of  f  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  Deferred,  and  in  the  second  half  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  six  months  just  ended 
the  published  traffics  amounted  to  £889,000,  an  increase 
of  £500,  which  will  probably  amount  to  about  £10,000 
on  adjustment.  It  only  requires  £5,000  on  top  of’ the 
latter  figure  to  give  another  ^  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred, 
and  economies  may  be  counted  upon  to  provide  at  least 
that  sum.  Thus  the  Deferred  stockholders  should 
receive  at  the  rate  of  1£  per  cent.,  and  the  balance 
forward  may  be  increased.  The  little  Highland  Railway 
may  be  expected  to  resume  the  progress  which  it  made 
from  1901  to  1906,  and  which  received  a  check  in  the 
past  two  years.  According  to  the  published  traffics,  the 
receipts  at  £265,000  were  the  same  as  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  half-year.  But  it  only  requires  adjustments  and 


savings  to  the  extent  of  £6,400  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
another  ^  per  cent,  upon  Highland  Ordinary,  and  in 
such  event  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  would  be  Ijl 
per  cent. 

Coming  to  the  North  British,  Scotland’s  largest  rail- 
the  question  of  dividend  turns  mainly  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  company  has  economised.  The  pub¬ 
lished  receipts  for  the  twenty-six  weeks  showed  a  falling 
off  of  £30,800,  but  if,  as  often  proves  the  case-,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  “estimated”  against  “estimated”  traffics  be 
the  safer  guide,  the  result  should  work  out  at  “even.” 
Like  the  Caledonian,  the  North  British  in  the  first  half 
of  1908  just  managed  to  meet  the  full  interest  on  its 
Ihree  per  Cent.  Preferred  stock.  It  brought  into  the 
curient  half-year  £4,000  more,  and  it  should  have  save'd 
in  the  period  not  less  than  £30,000.  There  should 
accordingly  be  a  net  balance  sufficient  to  pay  at  the 
rale  of  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  Deferred  stock, 
with  possibly  some  increase  in  the  carry-forward^ 
Altogether,  the  outlook  for  Scottish  railways  gives  rise 
to  feelings  of  moderate  hopefulness.  The  threatened 
trouble  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  old  policy  of  reckless  competition  betwen  the  com¬ 
panies  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  prospects  in  the  ship¬ 
building,  iron  and  steel,  and  coal  industries,  upon  which 
th©  Scottish  railways  so  largely  depend,  are  beginning 
to  revive.  Any  sudden  change  from  depressed  to  boom- 
ing.  times  must  not  be  expected,  but  holders  of  the 
various  companies’  stocks  who  have  held  them  through 
the  recent  dismal  times  are  unlikely  to  let  them  go  now. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  how  present 
prices  compare  with  those  during  the  last  few  years  : _ 


Year. 

Caledonian  Def. 

British  Def. 

Glasgow  &  S.W  - 
Def. 

Highland 

Ord. 

High’sb. 

L’wesfc, 

H’gh'st 

Lowest 

High’st. 

L’west. 

H'gh'st 

L’est 

1993 . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1808  . 

1909  . 

Present  price  . 

39« 

347e 

42  A 
42* 

30 

301 

27* 

26 

27* 

26 

33* 

28* 

22g 

20| 

22 

i 

49 

48* 

49g 

47* 

40* 

39f 

32* 

3 

39* 

38* 

43f 

18* 

m 

27* 

58  fl 

48* 

41f 

43 

42 

39* 

38 

33* 

33 

33| 

33 
■  35* 

37* 

28* 

27  J 
27§ 

* 

52 

62 

56* 

52 

44} 

40 

38* 

3; 

42 

40 

48 

40 

34* 

35* 

35 

* 

The  Stock  Markets— -Severe  Slump  in  Yankees — Unions 
pall  15^-  Points  in  Five  Days — General  Investment 
Business  Good — Foreign  Bonds  Strong. 

The  Stock  Exchange  last  week  would  have  been  a  dull 
place  but  for  Yankees.  The  American  market  can 
seldom  be  quiet  for  long  at  a  time  j  prices  are  usually 
either  soaring  or  slumping.  Last  week  they  took  the 
latter  course.  Things  were  at  their  highest  on  the  Mon¬ 
day,  from  wTiich  time  a  collapse  set  in  that  caused  some 
anxious  moments  for  the  “bulls.”  The  market  took 
alarm  over  reports  that  Mr.  Harriman  had  curtailed  his 
stay  in  Europe  owing  to  ill-health.  So  much  hangs 
upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Harriman— -who  is  now  far  and 
away  the  most  prominent  personality  in  the  American 
Railroad  world — that  the  seriousness  with  which  Wall 
Street  took  these  unofficial  statements  regarding  the 
magnate’s  condition  are  easily  understood.  At  the 
same  time,  the  market  was  ripe  for  a  reaction.  Good 
crop  reports,  improving  trade,  the  passing  of  the  Tariff 
Bill,  the  possibility  of  the  cutting  of  a  Union  Pacific 
“melon”- — these  and  other  “bull”  cards  had  for  months 
been  played  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  speculators, 
helped  as  well  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  could 
get  loans,  had  driven  up  values  to  heights  which  many 
authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  dangerous. 
Pyramiding  had  been  indulged  in  to  a  large  extent,  and 
altogether  the  market  position  was  one  which  was 
becoming  increasingly  unhealthy  as  each  day  passed. 
The  success,  therefore,  with  which  the  “’bears  ”  laid 
about  them  during  the  stampede  started  by  the  Harri¬ 
man  rumour  is  easily  understood.  Prices  in  five  days 
came  down  from  two  to  eight  dollars  generally,  while 
Unions  dropped  sheer  from  225|  to  210-L,  the  subse¬ 
quent  recovery  not  being  very  marked.  So  far  as  can 
be  learnt,  the  recoil  has  caught  very  few  people  on  this 
side,  for  London  has  throughout  the  recent  rise  in 
Yankees  been  almost  entirely  a  spectator,  having  taken 
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the  view  all  through  that  the  market  was  being  taken 
along  too  fast.  Still,  such  a  slump  as  this  once  more 
illustrates  the  dangers  of  speculative  operations  in 
Yankees  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  not  millionaires. 

Apart  from  Yankees  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  House  last  week  was  the  comparative 
activity  of  investment  business.  Probably  there  was  no 
more  actual  money  (being  put  into  stocks  than  has  been 
the  case  for  some  months  past.  But  the>  effects  upon 
existing  securities  was  certainly  more  pronounced  than 
previously.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  :  (1),  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  railway  dividends ;  (2),  the  lull  in  the 
output  of  new  issues.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  pre¬ 
dominant  share  of  new  business  still  goes  to  the  foreign 
market,  which,  as  a  result  of  recent  absorptions,  has 
been  swept  almost  bare  of  floating  supplies.  Japanese 
bonds  were  in  favour  on  revival  of  rumours  respecting 
a  conversion  of  the  Pour  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds  into 
Fours.  That  this  operation  will  be  effected  before  very 
long  is  probable,  if  only  because  the  Tokyo  Government 
wants  to  free  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  revenues  assigned 
to  the  Four  and  a  Halfs  in  the  same  way  as  it  freed 
the  Customs  Revenue  assigned  to  the  earlier  Six  per 
Cents.  But  before  any  official  announcement  is  made 
on  the  subject  the  Government  will  doubtless  wait 
until  the  existing  Fours  stand  nearer  par  than 
they  do  at  present.  Chinese  bonds  improved  on  the 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  American  and 
European  financial  loans  which  have  been  negotiating 
from  the  Hankow  Railway  loan.  Argentine  issues 
enjoyed  a  fresh  fillip  on  the  favourable  Budget  figures, 
which  afford  another  reminder  of  the  growing  wealth 
of  that  great  Republic.  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala 
bonds  have  had  a  rise  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
understood  to  be  under  consideration  for  a  settlement 
of  the  debts  of  those  republics.  But  up  to  the  present 
details  of  the  schemes  are  lacking. 

Beira  Railway  Progress. 

The  net  traffic  returns  of  the  Beira  Railway,  just 
received  by  cable,  amount  to  £17,760.  This  makes  a 
net  revenue  for  May,  June,  and  July  of  £54,330,  as 
compared  with  £33,350  for  the  same  three  months  of 
last  year.  It  is  also  fully  £14,000  over  the  monthly 
average  of  £13,400  which  enables  the  annual  interest 
on  these  bonds  to  be  paid.  This  is  further  proof  that 
the  arrears  of  interest,  which  amount  to  £13  10s.  and 
bond,  will  soon  be  overtaken.  Moreover,  these  monthly 
returns  would  have  been  still  much  higher  had  not  large 
quantities  of  railway  construction  material  been 
delayed.  This  delay,  however,  means  simply  increasing 
the  returns  of  succeeding  months,  and  it  explains  why 
the  gross  traffic  has  not  been  quite  so  high  as  some 
expected.  The  permanent  traffic  in  general  goods  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  very  large  increases  over  last  year. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  connect  this 
railway  with  the  Abercorn  district. 

Mining  Markets  —  Activity  Confined  to  Specialties— 
Reassuring  Rand  Labour  News — More  “Terrors” 
Developments— Broken  Hills — The  “Prop.”  Report 
• — Explanation  of  Dolcoath’s  Small  Dividend. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Mining  markets  a  little  activity 
has  been  observable  during  the  past  week,  but  generally 
speaking  business  has  been  very  quiet, .  awaiting  the 
return  of  speculators  from  the  seaside  and  the  moors. 
Some  realising  was  induced  by  the  approach  of  option 
day  and  the  carry-over,  but  as  a  rule  prices  were  fairly 
well  maintained  in  most  sections,  and  the  intrinsic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  markets  which  are  expected  to  revive  ‘‘in 
the  autumn” — namely,  those  devoted  to  South  and  West 
African  descriptions — appears  to  be  satisfactory.  In 
the  case  of  Kaffirs,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
big  houses  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  schemes,  and  that  a  return  to  active  conditions 
would  probably  suit  them  very  well.  The  general  idea, 
seems  to  be  that  next  month  will  witness  a  revival  of 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  there  are  at  any 
rate  a  few  market  men  who  look  for  it  to  start  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  It  is  usual  for  the  dealers  when 
they  anticipate  a  movement  to  lay  in  some  stock  in 


advance,  and  if  buying  by  them  should  start  a  rise 
towards  the  beginning  of  next  month  I  for  one  shall 
not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Last  week  I  quoted  Mr.  Geo.  Albu’s  prediction  with 
regard  to  native  labour,  that  “  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months  we  shall  find  our  requirements  fully  sup¬ 
plied.”  Already  some  reassuring  figures  are  announced 
in  this  connection,  the  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Chamber  of  Mines  having  stated  at  the  meeting  of  that 
institution  the  other  day  that  the  returns  for  the  first 
half  of  August  showed  «vn  increase  of  2,000  “boys”  as 
compared  with  July.  According  to  this  authority,  a 
thousand  Central  African  natives  are  already  on  the 
Rand,  and  there  will  be  15,000  from  that  region  before 
next  December. 

An  explanation  of  the  South  African  Territories 
“  diamond  debacle  ”  is  still  to  seek,  but  there  have  been 
some  fresh  developments  in  connection  with  this  con¬ 
cern  during  the  past  wrnek,  and  a  fair  amount  of  specula¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  shares  has  been  maintained.  The 
diamonds  having  apparently  existed  only  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  started  the  reports  of  discoveries,  de¬ 
posits  of  coal  and  copper  now  appear  to  be  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion.  Anyway,  a  .subsidiary  concern,  called  the  Kharas 
Exploration  Co.,  has  been  registered,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  portion  of  the  capital  has  been  found  by  some  of 
the  leading  interests  in  the  German  iron  trade,  “  the 
whole  basis  of  the  contract  being  (according  to  the 
Financial  Times')  the  belief  of  the  parties  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  copper  through¬ 
out  the  Kharas  district  from  which  the  company  takes 
its  name.”  The  South  African  Territories  is  to  receive 
half  the  £400,000  share  capital  and  the  whole  of  the 
£150,000  Six  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  the  new  company, 
and  will  also  be  entitled  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans 
who  are  finding  the  capital  and  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  parent  concern  that  the  mineral  deposits  believed 
to  exist  on  the  “  Terrors  ”  concession  will  prove  more 
substantial  than  the  alleged  diamonds.  Apropos  of 
these  last,  it  is  understood  that  the  “  Terrors  ”  board 
has  asked  the  German  Government  to  institute  an 
investigation  in  South-West  Africa.  '  I  would  suggest 
that  while  the  directors  are  waiting  for  a  report  of  this 
inquiry  they  might  very  -well  give  some  attention  to 
the  point  commented  upon  in  my  notes  last  week.  As 
I  then  stated,  it  is  understood  that  the  directors  became 
uneasy  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports 
they  had  issued,  and  cabled  out  for  verification,  but 
they  did  not  inform  the  shareholders  that  they  were  at 
all  doubtful,  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  secretary  of  the  company  had  sent  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  a  letter  stating  that  the  adverse  reports  were 
“unofficial  and  unreliable,”  and  adding  that  “the  dis¬ 
covery  of  diamonds  in  the  company’s  territory  is  now 
amply  confirmed.”  After  this  letter,  which  was  duly 
published  in  the  newspapers,  the  directors  surely  ought 
to  have  warned  shareholders  if  they  themselves  had 
reason  to  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  alleged  discoveries. 

Broken  Hill  descriptions  have  not  been  at  all  cheerful 
during  the  past  week  owing  to  the  sagging  tendency 
which  has  characterised  the  market  for  lead,  which  is 
the  principal  product  of  the  mines  of  the  Barrier  Field. 
The  “  bullish  ”  activity  in  connection  with  copper 
recently  raised  hopes  of  lead  being  run  up  on  the  back 
of  a  copper  boom,  but  the  European  copper  statistics 
rather  damped  the  enthusiasm  for  the  red  metal,  and 
lead  is  “  heavy  ”  again.  Some  market  men,  v/ho  are 
apparently  not  large  holders  of  the  Broken  Hill  shares, 
suggest  that  the  question  of  suspending  production  at 
all  the  mines  until  metal  prices  are  at  a  more  remunera¬ 
tive  level  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  autho¬ 
rities.  The  big  Proprietary  mine  has  for  some  months 
been,  and  is  still,  closed  down  pending  an  improvement 
in  the  metal  market.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
mentioned  in  the  half-yearly  report  just  to  hand  that 
only  1,800  men  are  nov/  employed  by  the  company,  as 
against  4,400  previously.  The  report  referred  to  covers 
the  half-year  ended  last  May,  during  which  period 
operations  were  suspended  for  five  months  owing  to  the 
labour  strike.  The  result  was  a  loss  of  £59,000,  more 
than  half  of  this  sum  being  made  up  of  expenses  in 
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connection  with  the  strike.  Concentrating  and  smelt¬ 
ing  operations  have  been  resumed,  but  the  mine  will 
not  be  reopened  until  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
metal  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  payment 
of  wages  on  the  scale  set  out  in  the  Arbitration  Court 
award.  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  prospect  for  holders 
of  “  Props.” 

Awaiting  the  report  of  the  Dolcoath  directors,  I 
remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  month  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  limiting  of  the  divi¬ 
dend  to  6d.  per  share  was  to  some  extent  accounted  for 
by  an  advance  in  working  costs  or  was  entirely  due  to 
the  adoption  of  a  more  cautious  financial  policy  by  the 
board.  The  report  is  now  issued,  and  I  find  that  the 
smallness  of  the  distribution  is  due  to  a  bit  of  both  of 
the  reasons  suggested.  Expenses,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  on  a  higher  scale  last  half-year  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  period  in  the  company’s  history,  an  increased 
amount  having  been  spent  on  development,  and  this 
being  charged  to  working  costs.  The  result  for  the 
period  under  review  was  a  profit  of  £14,820,  as  against 
£5,890  for  the  second  half  of  1908.  The  amount  written 
off  for  depreciation  is  £2,478,  as  compared  with  £1,996, 
while  the  carry-forward  this  time  is  nearly  £3,000,  as 
against  £1.028  at  the  end  of  1908. 

Zinc  Corporation’s  First  Dividend. 

The  Zinc  Corporation  has  just  announced  the  first 
of  what  should  be  a  series  of  satisfactory  dividends 
on  its  preference  shares.  This  stage  would  have 
ben  reached  before  but  for  the  fact  that  the  directors 
were  advised  that  they  should  first  bring  the  capital 
account  more  into  accord  with  the  actual  value 
of  the  assets.  Consequently  they  proposed  that  the 
nominal  value  of  the  ordinary  shares  should  be  reduced 
from  £1  to  16s.  The  shareholders  agreed  to  this,  but 
it  was  also  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Court. 
A  recent  cable  from  Melbourne  announced  that  this 
sanction  had  been  granted,  and  so  nothing  remained  in 
the  way  of  the  commencement  of  distributions.  When 
the  position  of  this  Corporation  was  last  dealt  with  in 
my  notes,  three  months  ago,  I  commented  that  “  the 
outlook  appears  to  be  for  a  substantial  return  on  the 
preference  shares,  and  at  the  current  quotation  of  about 
35s.  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  over-valued.” 
Now  Zinc  Corporation  Preference  are  quoted  at  50s., 
and  it  looks  as  though  they  will  yield  a  good  return 
even  on  this  enhanced  market  value.  There  has  been 
further  improvement  in  the  monthly  returns  since  my 
last  reference  to  the  concern,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table  :  — ■ 

Tailings  Zinc  Concentrates  Est. 

Treated.  Received.  Value.  Profit. 


Mouth.  Tons.  Tons.  £  £ 

January  ...  16,560  5,815  17,115  5,568 

February...  17,020  6,085  ,17,992  5,874 

March .  18,010  6,5<0  18,722  5,819 

April  .  18,090  6.680  19,065  6.190 

May .  19,(10  7,535  21/07  7,132 

June .  19,622  7,635  22,078  8,140 

July  .  19,800  7,800  22,078  8,132 


Allowance  is  made  for  the  initial  cost  of  the  tailings 
treated  before  the  profit  is  arrived  at,  so  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  earnings  set  out  above  the  Corporation  is 
regaining  some  of  its  capital  month  by  month,  and  is 
thereby  strengthening  its  position.  Moreover,  the  profit 
is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  zinc  at  £20  per  ton,  whereas 
the  average  for  the  seven  months  has  been  £21  13s. 
per  ton. 

It  may  he  as  well  to  recall  that  the  rights  of  the 
preference  shareholders  are  very  extensive.  They  take 
all  the  profits  until  100  per  cent,  has  been  paid;  then 
they  rank  for  a  preferential  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  share  in  any  surplus  profits  pro  rata 
with  the  ordinary.  The  dividend  just  announced  is  at 
the  rate  of  12^  per  cent.,  and  it  is  expected  that  similar 
distributions  will  be  made  quarterly  until  the  100  per 
cent,  is  paid  off.  On  this  basis  the  yield  on  the 
preference  shares  at  the  current  price  will  be  20  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  a  couple  of  years  After  that 
lime  they  stand  to  get  20  per  cent. — equal  to  8  per 
cent,  on  the  market  price — -plus  a  share  of  the  surplus 
earnings.  The  interesting  question  is  what  the  surplus 


profits  are  likely  to  be.  The  latest  return  shows  the 
company  to  be  earning  at  the  rate  of  £97,000  per 
annum.  The  preferential  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  per 
annum  would  absorb  £36,400,  leaving  a  balance'  of 
piofifc  of,  say,  £60,000.  This  balance  would  be  distri¬ 
butable  among  the  holders  of  the  182,000  preference  and 
53,33o  ordinary  shares,  and  the  proportions  would  be 
approximately  £17,200  to  the  preference  and  £42,800 
ordinar^  This  would  give  the  preference  an 
additional  9  per  cent,,  making  29  per  cent,  altogether, 
which  would  represent  a  yield,  of  11‘J-  per  cent,  on  the 
shares  at  50s.  apiece.  The  balance  for  the  ordinary 
shareholders  would  also  represent  9  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  15  per 
cent,  on  the  shares  at  12s.  apiece.  Assuming  that  there 
will  be  quarterly  distributions  of  12±  per  cent,  on  the 
preference,  it  will  be  a  couple  of  years  before  the 
ordinary  begin  to  rank  for  dividends.  There  is  the 
chance  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  zinc  enabling  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  earn  larger  profits  and  thus  pay  off  the  100 
pei  cent,  earlier,  but  it  were  better  not  to  reckon  upon 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Low-Priced  Mining  Shares. 

.  When  there  appears  from  the  quotations  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  papeis  to  be  a  move  on”  in  a  low-priced  mining 
shaie  I  usually  receive  a  few  letters  from  readers  of 
Truth  asking  whether  that  particular  share  is  worth 
buying.  Low-priced,  shares  have  a  great  attraction  for 
those  speculatively  inclined,  the  idea  being  that  even 
if  the  thing  goes  wrong  they  cannot  lose  very  much, 
while  a  rise  of  a  shilling  or  two  would  represent  a. 
good  profit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
involved.  Cases  could  be  cited  where  big  profits  could 
have  been  made  out  of  shares  which  at  on©  time  were 
quoted  at  a  few  shillings  apiece— hut  as  a  general  rule 
there  is  less  risk  attached  to  dealing  in  the  higher- 
priced  descriptions.  The  “little”  shares  have  a  nasty 
knack  of  becoming  unsaleable  when  the  people  who 
have  started  the  movement  with  a  view  to  (benefiting 
themselves  have  unloaded  their  shares  on  the  public, 
while,  of  course,  reconstructions  are  more  common 
with  this  class. 

Last  week  I  gave  some  particulars  with  regard  -to- 
a  South  African  share,  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  get  the  public  to  interest  themselves  in,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  follow  this  up  with  a  little  information  as 
to-  a  New  South  Wales  proposition  whose  shares  have 
recently  been  galvanised  into  life.  The  company  in 
question  is  the  Myalls  and  Peak  Hill  Cold  Mines,  and 
some  of  my  readers  may  remember  that  the  'shares  of 
this  concern  were  assiduously  puffed  by  the  late  London 
and  Paris  Exchange.  Not  many  months  ago  Myalls  and 
Peak  Hill  shares  were,  I  believe,  unsaleable,  but  recently 
a  market  has  been  made  in  them  again,  and  the  price 
has  been  advanced  to  about  3s.  I  have  looked  up  the 
record  of  this  enterprise,  and  find  that  it  has  made- 
profits,  but  exceedingly  slender  ones.  The  mines 
worked  are  very  low  grade,  the  average  of  the  returns- 
being  about  2  dwts.  per  ton.  Statements  -have  been 
published  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  dealings  in 
the  shares  that  “  if  the  company  had  had  sufficient 
funds  to  open  up  and  develop  the  sulphide  zone  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  profits  would  have  been  larger,”' 
and  that  “  with  a  3  dwt.  to  4  dwt.  recovery  a  dividend- 
basis  will  be  a  certainty.”  I  also  read  that  it  is  with 
a  view  of  providing  the  necessary  plant  that  the  balance 
of  the  capital  has  been  called  up.  The  sixpenny  call, 
however,  -only  represents  £4,375,  a  sum  which  will  not 
go  far  in  buying  mining  machinery. 

Possibly  Myalls  and  Peak  Hill  might  do  fairly  well 
if  energetically  worked  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  if 
some  information  which  has  reached  me  is  correct  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  while  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  mining  position.  My  information  is 
that  the  resuscitation  of  the  market  in  the  shares  is 
the  outcome  of  a  deal  whereby  a  block  of  the  shares 
was  acquired  which  had  been  forfeited  owing  to  the 
call  not  having  been  paid  by  the  former  holders.  There 
are  certain  facts  which  indicate  that  some  one  is  very 
desirous  that  the  public  should  interest  themselves  in 
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the  concern,  and  it  seems  natural  to  assume  that  it  is 
the  purchaser  of  the  block  of  shares  above  mentioned. 
If  the  public  buys  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  wall  be 
the  market  resuscitator  who  is  left  to  “  hold  the 
baby.” 

Industrials — Some  Inquiry  tor  Iron  and  Steel  Shares — 
Glasgow  Iron  Prices  Raised — Guest,  Keen  Results 
—  Provincial  Brewery  and  Distillery  Retorts  — 
H.  Hermann  Capital  Reduction. 

Although  very  quiet,  the  Industrial  market  in  the 
past  week  has  on  the  whole  worn  a  firm  appearance. 
There  have  been  some  signs  of  a  revival  in  iron,  coal, 
and  steel  shares,  the  better  advices  from  abroad,  and 
more  especially  the  United  States,  encouraging  the  idea 
that  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  industrial  affairs  is  not  far 
off.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  as  an 
outcome  of  the  marked  expansion  in  demand  for  Scotch 
malleable  iron,  the  Glasgow  makers  last  week  agreed 
to  advance  prices  7s.  6d.  per  ton  for  all  manufactures. 
If  the  improvement  in  trade  progresses  much  further 
the  market  is  not  likely  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
the  company  reports  that  keep  coming  to  hand  for  the 
past  year,  poor  though  the  results  are  as  a  wnole. 
Guest,  Keen,  and  Nettlef old’s  accounts  show,  as  was 
anticipated,  that  the  dividend  and  bonus,  which  were 
recently  announced  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  have  been  maintained  by  cutting  down 
the  appropriations  to  reserve  accounts.  The  profits  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £371,700,  as  against  £454,700 
for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  sum  allocated  to 
the  reserve  fund  is  £50,000,  as  against  £100,000  so 
appropriated  last  year,  while  the  amount  placed  to  the 
accident  and  fire  insurance  fund  is  £20,000,  as  against 
£50,000  a  year  ago.  The  carry-forward  is  rather  more 
than  maintained  at  £191,000.  Of  .  course,  with  so 
strongly  placed  a  company  there  is  no  room  for 
criticising  the  Board  in  its  present  action ;  rather  is  it 
that  the  conservative  policy  pursued  in  the  past  is  now 
bearing  fruit  in  enabling  the  company  to  maintain  divi¬ 
dends  in  bad  as  well  as  good  years.  The  reserve  fund, 
with  the  present  addition,  stands  at  £1,150,000  and 
the  accident  and  fire  insurance  fund  at  £120,000,  as 
against  an  issued  share  capital  of  £2,685,000. 

Fairly  satisfactory  results  were  shown  by  several 
provincial  brewery  companies  which  the  other  day 
issued  their  annual  reports.  The  Barnsley  Brewery 
showed  sales  amounting  to  £70,100,  which  came  to 
within  £1,300  of  the  previous  year,  and  net  profits  of 
£28,100,  or  only  1,000  down.  A  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  is  again  recommended,  while  the  company  cele¬ 
brates  its  coming  of  age  by  raising  the  reserve  fund  to 
a  total  of  £100,000.  William  Stones,  Ltd.  (of  Sheffield), 
discloses  net  profits  of  £26,100,  or  a  few  hundreds 
ahead  of  the  previous  twelvemonth.  A  dividend  of 
15  per  cent,  is  again  to  be  paid,  while  £10,000  is  set 
aside  for  reserve,  and  the  carry-forward  is  being 
slightly  increased.  Strout’s  Brewery,  Ltd.,  another 
Sheffield  concern,  shows  profits  of  £11,700  against 
£12,900  in  the  previous  year.  The  Board  is  maintain¬ 
ing  the  dividend  and  bonus  at  20  per  cent.,  and  slightly 
increasing  the  carry-forward,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to 
repeat  last  year’s  allocation  of  £20,000  to  reserve.  Bul¬ 
loch  Lade,  Ltd.,  distillers,  have  been  obliged  to  further 
reduce  their  dividend,  which  is  10  per  cent,  as  against 
12-^  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year,  and  15  per  cent,  in 
1906-7.  The  net  profits  before  deduction  of  debenture 
interest  were  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  compare 
against  £53,600  two  years  ago.  Another  distillery 
company  which  has  suffered  a  diminution  in  profits  is 
the  Craigellachie-Glenlivet,  the  net  receipts  for  the 
vear  ended  July  31  shrinking  from  £10,800  to  £9,600. 
The  Board  alludes  to  the  disastrous  effect  produced 
upon  the  trade- by  the  Budget,  and  proceeds  to  state 
that  “  the  unsettled  position  of  trade  in  the  country 
has  driven  them  to  commit  what  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  considered  unsound  finance — namely, 
the  dividing  of  profits  up  to  the  hilt  and  the  placing 
nothing  to  reserve.”  A  year  ago  £2,000  was  set  aside 
for  reserve,  but  now  instead  of  such  appropriation  the 
final  dividend  is  raised  from  9  to  14  per  cent.,  making 


the  distributiou  for  the  year  10  per  cent.,  as  against 
7£  per  cent,  for,  the  preceding  twelve  months.  To 
quote  from  the  report :  — 

The  present  want  of  security  and  the  unusual  methods  of  tax¬ 
ation  have  brought  home  to  the  directors  that  the  accumulation  of 
reserve  funds  is  inadvisable.  Such  funds  might  attract  the  envioua 
eye  of  some  unscrupulous  Government  in  search  of  hen-roosts,  and 
form  the  object  of  its  attack  under  some  newly  fangled  excuse. 
The  directors  have  very  unwillingly  adopted  this  course  as  a  pre^ 
caution  which  may  not  bo  unwelcome  in  these  bad  times. 

Which  proves  that  Harry  Lauder  is  not  the  only 
comedian  Bonny  Scotland  can  produce.  But  for  the 
name  Craigellachie-Glenlivet  I  might  have  been  misled 
into  believing  this  was  an  Irish  Distillery. 

H.  Hermann,  Limited,  wholesale  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers,  have  been  struggling  along  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  making  deficits  instead  of  surpluses,  and 
at  last  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  away  some 
of  the  dead  weight  of  capital.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
present  capital  of  the  company,  which  is  £160,000, 
divided  equally  into  Six  per  Cent,  preference  and 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  be  reduced  to  £100,000  by 
writing  2s.  6d.  off  each  preference  share  and  12s.  6d. 
off  each  ordinary;  the  shares  when  reduced  to  be 
consolidated  into  one  class.  No  dividend  has  been, 
paid  on  the  preference  shares  since  June,  1903,  when 
3  per  cent,  was  distributed,  but  this  interest  is  not 
cumulative,  so  that  the  shareholders  will  not  be  giving 
up  any  cumulative  rights.  The  reconstruction  is 
drastic,  but  appears  to  be  warranted  by  results  in  the 
last  quinquennium. 

G  LAN  AMMAN  GAMMON. 

The  gilt  is  off  the  Ten  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  the 
Glanamman  Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited.  Last  week 
the  holders  of  these  precious  securities  received  a 
circular  from  the  secretary,  W.  G.  Palmer,  in  which  it 
was  announced  that  “owing  to  troubles  the  company 
have  had  with  their  miners  and  the  unprecedented  wet 
season,  which  flooded  the  mine  ...  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  sufficient  coal  to  pay  the  working  expenses 
of  the  company.”  After  stating  that  “further  expendi¬ 
ture  must  be  incurred  in  repairs  and  development,”  and 
that  “  all  available  funds  should  for  the  present  he 
devoted  to  this  purpose,”  the  circular  proceeded:  — 

The  directors,  who  have  every  faith  in  the  property  and  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  value,  wish  to  point  out  that,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  debenture-holders  to  find  more  capital, 
they  can  assist  the  company  by  agreeing  to  take  payment  of  their 
interest  for.  the  next  twelve  months  in  certificates  of  indebtedness 
which  will  carry  interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Over  and  above  any  temporary  dispute  with  workmen 
or  flooding  of  the  mine,  I  am  afraid  the  debenture- 
holders  will  find  that  the  real  trouble  of  the  Glan¬ 
amman  Anthracite  Colleries,  Limited,  is  its  inherent 
unsoundness  as  a  commercial  proposition.  It  belongs 
to  a  notorious  group  of  wild-cat  industrial  under¬ 
takings  launched  under  the  same  auspices  and  destined 
to  come  to  the  same  end.  This  particular  company 
was  formed  in  May,  1907,  with  an  authorised  share 
capital  of  £20,000  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  a  lease  of  a 
trumpery  little  colliery  property  in  Carmarthenshire. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Easton,  119,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  was 
the  promoter  and  vendor,  and  the  purchase  consideration 
of  £18,000  was  to  be  satisfied  as  to  £8,000  by  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  fully-paid  shares  and  as  to  the  balance  of 
£10,000  either  in  cash  or  in  debentures,  at  his  option. 
According  to  the  last  return  filed  at  Somerset  House, 
the  share  capital  actually  subscribed  is  the  magnificent 
sum  of  £7,  only  the  statutory  minimum  of  seven  shares 
having  been  allotted  to  be  paid  for  in  cash.  It  is 
solely  on  the  debentures,  which  have  been  issued  to 
the  amount  of  £20,000,  that  money  has  been  obtained 
from  the  public.  In  addition  to  the  generous  interest 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  each  debenture  of  £10  carried 
a  “bonus”  of  one  fully  paid  share  (to  be  provided  out 
of  the  vendor’s  8,000),  and  the  promise  of  redemption 
at  a  premium  of  15  per  cent,  by  a  series  of  twenty  half- 
yearly  drawings  beginning  in  June,  1910.  High  interest 
'means  poor  security,  and  the  very  liberality  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  company  for  loans  on  these  first  mortgage 
debentures  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  warn  off  men  of 
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.business.  The  prospectus  was  indeed  one  of  those  which 
appeal  to  none  but  inexperienced  investors.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  is  necessarily  the  condition  of  many 
people.  They  are  about  as  capable  of  forming  an 
accurate  judgment  on  a  company  prospectus  as  they 
would  be  of  interpreting  a  document  written  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  They  cannot  perceive  the  significance  of 
the  silence  or  the  vagueness  of  the  prospectus  on  im¬ 
portant  points,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  mightily 
impressed  by  an  abundance  of  irrelevant  details,  such  as 
a.  statement  of  the  big  dividends  earned  by  well-known 
companies  iri  the  same  line  of  business,  and  estimates  of 
profits  are  guilelessly  swallowed  without  the  remotest 
notion  whether  they  are  based  on  anything  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  the  imagination  of  their  authors.  The 
first  prospectus  inviting  subscriptions  for  these  Clan- 
amman  debentures  was  sent  out  in  May,  1907,  iinme- 
oiately  after  the  incorporation  of  the  company  with  its 
actual  share  capital  of  £7,  and  since  then  new  editions 
to  the  number  of  ten  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  post.  In  the  eighth  prospectus, 
dated  February  15,  1909,  it  was  stated  that  all  but  280 
of  the  2,000  debentures  had  been  allotted.  Two  subse¬ 
quent  editions,  in  April  and  May,  referred  simply  to  the 
unallotted  portion  ”  of  the  issue,  and  unless  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  smaller  response  than  usual,  the  whole  of  the 
o.ebentures,  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,  must  have  now 
been  disposed  of.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  vendor 
to  the  company  had  the  option  of  taking  £10,000  of  the 
purchase  price  in  cash  or  in  debentures.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  learn  what  amount,  of  any,  he  has  accepted 
in  debentures. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  repeatedly  cautioned 
my  readers  against  this  company  and  others  in  the  same 
dU0UP’  and  in  an  article  last  February  I  suggested  that 
the  Glanamman  debenture-holders  should  take  steps  to 
investigate  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  under- 
taxing.  Nothing  came  of  that  suggestion.  Unless  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  be  obtained 
the  law- forbids  the  payment  of  dividends  on  shares  ex¬ 
cept  out  of  profits,  but-  it  permits  the  payment  of  inte¬ 
rest  on  debentures  out  of  capital,  and  with  the  interest 
coming  in  regularly  these  debenture-holders  were  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  It  has  never  been  claimed  that  this 
Glanamman  concern  has  yet  earned  a  profit,  and  the 
inference  is  that  it  is  out  of  capital  that  the  debenture- 
holders  have.  received  their  interest.  No  doubt  they 
will  be  quite  surprised  to  learn  from  the  secretary 
that  it  is  no  longer  convenient  for  the  company  to 
pay  them.  In  an  ordinary  way  it  is,  of  course,  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  for  the  debenture-holders  to  take 
any  action  that  may  be  desirable  for  the  protection 
of  their  interests.  In  this  case,  however,  the  trustees 
are  two  directors  of  the  company — Mr.  Easton,  who  was 
also  the  promotor  and.  vendor,  and  Mr.  J.  Plowman 
Such  an  arrangement  is,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out,  most  anomalous  and  objectionable,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  may  be  a  complete  divergence  between 
the  interests  of  the  company  and  its  directors  and  the 
interests  of  the  debenture-holders  who  are  its  creditors. 
Consequently,  I  recommend  the  Glanamman  debenture- 
holdeis  to  act  for  themselves,  instead  of  relying  upon 
the  action  of  their  trustees.  The  secretary  invites  them 
to  sign  a  form  of  agreement  to  defer  payment  of  their 
interest  for  twelve  months.  By  signing  same,”  he 
says,  “you  will  incur  no  liability/” — an  assurance 
which  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Of  course  they  will 
not  incur  any  liability  by  signing.  They  will  merely 
abandon  for  the  next  twelve  months  the  rights  which 
the  law  gives  them  against  the  company.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  do  that.  What  they  ought  to  do 
is  to  combine  to  secure  an  inquiry  into  the  company’s 
affairs,  and  obtain  legal  advice  as  to  the  course  they 
should  now  adopt.  One  debenture-holder  has  already 
asked  me  to  pub  him  in  communication  with  others,  and 
if  any  of  them  like  to  write  to  me  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 


1  urnuerry. —  Station  IIotjil  (Ayrshire). — Two  excellent 

18  itole  Golf  Courses,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea-water  Baths.  Garage. 
Tull  particulars  on  application.  Charming  Autumn  and  Winter 
Resort.  Glasgow. — St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel  for  comfort. 


E.  M.  Jacques. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Colton,  managing  director  of  the  British 
and  Colonial  Trading  Syndicate,  Limited,  writes  :  — 

In  jour  issue  of  August  11,  page  541,  you  make  reference  to 
this  company  and  E.  M.  Jacques  as  secretary.  We  wish  to  advise 
you  that  when  we  employed  Mr.  Jacques  we  xvere  unfamiliar  with 
ins  experience  as  you  outline  it,  and  further  that  upon  the  same 
being  brought  to  our  notice,  August  16,  he  was  immediately 
suspended.  J 

Ihe  caption  at  the  head  of  the  column  referred  to  is  quite  out 
ot  order  as  applied  to  this  company,  and  we  feel  you  owe  us 
an  apology. 

Jacques  s  was  at  that  time  the  only  name  appearing  on 
the  circulars  of  the  Syndicate,  and  it  was  obviously  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  paragraph  in  question  was 
inserted,  with  others,  under  the  heading  to  which' 
Mr.  Colton  refers.  Instead  0f  feeling  that  I  owe  an 
apology  to  the  company,  I  feel  that  the  company  owe 
thanks  to  me  for  enlightening  them  in  regard  to  the 
bucket-shop  career  _  of  their  secretary.  However,  I 
willingly  publish  this  announcement  of  his  suspension 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  add  that  this  does  not 
imply  that  I  make  any  recommendation  of  the  Syndicate 
minus  Jacques. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1  Inquiries  addressed  to  me  which  must  be  accompanied  bv 
a  Coupon,  ran  only  he  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box  ”  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  dttaolied  to  every  inguiry 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth.  . 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  liu  one 
coupon  It  it  is  desired  to  mahe  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  {one  for  every 
half  -a-doze n  stocks)  must  be  forwarded.  ’ 

iJ'inSZ'oTfi  addreSS>  wllicJl  must  ^company  all  inquiries ,  should 
le  w,  it  ten  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misolaeed 
causing  unnecessary  trouble.  1  ' 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to 

5.  A  nffm.de-pluvw  or  initials  {the  former  preferably)  should  hi 
paper  ^  ^  ™  deSired  ^iat  ^tc  real  ',Mme  shall  not  appear  in  the 

Jd  fZtfe’d.  ‘limU  be,”“  “*  '***#.  plain!, j  written 

tilfonZZTZuiZ  Frid“'J  mmj  «*  *  » 

8.  I  d b  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Jmlcec.-pl  cannot  take  the  responsibility  for  predicting  such  a 
to  pa^  H  iTSot  thf  TdfmrL-h  b-Uying  to  P-ut  the  stock  Rack 

n4P Hat— I am  ^  Tri°f4hmg  m  any  case  7° 11  need  rush  to 
sell.  Hat  I  am  afraid  the  Ordinary  are  too  much  of  an  outside 

chance.  1  here  is  not  a  proper  market  for  them.  Gow.~ I  criticised 

t,PRrtU3-  °ffei;inS  th6  last\  an<*  ^e  no  reason  to 

i  i  i  K  oPlni0ns,  th,€I>  expressed.  Local  concerns  of  the  kind 
should  be  financed  at  home.  Investors  this  side  have  not  suffi 
cient  information  to  justify  a  purchase.  The  debentures  you 
suggest  ought  to  be  all  right  under  the  guarantee  though  the 
railway  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  earn  its  own  fixed  charges  If 

jou  buy  better  select  the  second  issue,  which  is  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest.  b  ee-a  as 

Mines. 

Cocuya.—  1.  Prospects  are  speculative,  and  I  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  add  to  your  interest  in  the  concern.  2  Part  of  the 
property  is  let  on  tribute.  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  tho 
shareholders  getting  any  return  on  their  money.  Mines  —Of  vom¬ 
its  t  I  prefer  Nos  5  and  6.  ShanWn.— Nos.  1  and  6  appear  to 
be  the  soundest,  having  regard  to  current  prices  and  yield  Velox 
—A.  Ot  the  shares  named,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  11  appear  the  most 
promising  selections  with  a.  view  to  appreciation  in  a  Duoyant 
mar  km,  and  the  other  two  South  Africans  also  have  speculative 
possibilities.  But  you  should  be  prepared  to  take  the  shares  off 
tae  mai  vet  and  await  better  times.  B.  Th-ey  are,  of  course 
speculative,  but  appear  a  fair  holding  for  dividends,  as  mining 
shares  go  those  who  want  a  big  yield  must  be  prepared  to  take 
risks.  Mug.—  1.  Speculative,  but  might  be  kept  for  a  better 
market.  2.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  you  to  hold  these  3  \ 
fair  lock-up.  4.  I  recently  devoted  a  special  article  to  this  con¬ 
cern.  See  “  The  Rand’s  Premier  Profit  Earner,”  in  issue  of 
■4th  L  You  might  perhaps  hold  on  the  chance 

ot  a  fresh  burst  of  activity  in  the  group  helping  your  shares 
a  bit.  2.  Ultimately  they  will  probably  go  higher,  but  it  may 
be  a  good  time.  4.  Might  be  retained  for  dividends.  5.  I  hesitate 
to  lecommend  a  purchase  at  the  moment,  as  there  has  been  some 
talk  recently  of  insiders  unloading.  6.  If  you  are  running  them 
you  might  as  well  secure  tho  profit.  Yankee. — iSee  fifth  part  of 
answer  to  Maph,”  above.  Simplex. — 1.  'The  returns 
have  recently  been  poor,  owing,  it  is  officially  stated,  to  labour 
shortage.  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold  for  some  recovery.  2. 
Great  Fitzroys  appear  a  hopeful  speculative  holding.  A.  E.  B. — 
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Tlier©  is  just  a  chime©  that  the  Rhodesian  named  may  hay©  some 
recovery  when  husiness  in  this  market  becomes  more  brisk,  hot 
holding  in  hope  of  that  would,  of  course,  he  speculative.  As  regaids 
the  list  submitted,  No.  3  is  perhaps  the  least  speculative,  but  there 
is  more  scope  for  appreciation  in  No.  4.  H.  B. — The  liquidator  of 
the  South  African  General  Development  Syndicate  was  Mr 
H.  8.  J.  Hodges,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield-street,  E.C.  1 
have  not  heard  whether  more  than  one  distribution  was  made. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Cuba. — You  might  select  No.  1  (dividend  paid  free  of  tax), 
also  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt _  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred. 
Nos.  2  to  6  are  not  especially  attractive  just  now.  Rustic.—- You 
might  exchange  into  Mortgage  ’Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent. 
Preferred.  Scarborough. — There  is,  sp  far  as.  I  am  aware,  no 
proper  market  here  for  any  of  the  six,  and  in  the  absence  of 
quotations  it  is  hard  to  advise  you.  No.  1  is  certainly  not  a  strong 
concern,  and  if  you  can  get  a  fair  offer  for  the  debentures  you 
might  take  it.  No.  2  is  a  concern  which  has  yet  to  prove  itself. 
No  information  about  No.  3.  With  regard  to  the  others,  unmarket¬ 
ability  is  probably  the  worst  drawback.  In  my  opinion  you  were 
unwise  to  buy  either,  though  whether  you  ought  to  sell  now 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  offer,  if  any,  you  can  get.  Dcedal-us.— 
Argentine  Five  per  Cent,  of  1909,  Sam  Domingo  Five  per  Cent, 
bonds,  and  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent,  prior  lien  bonds  would  give  to  5  per  cent,  upon  very  fair 
security.  Guardian. — 1.  Bonds  to  bearer,  with  coupons  attached. 

2.  A  scrip  certificate  which  will  be  exchangeable  for  the  definitive 
bonds  when  the  latter  are  issued  by  the  Government’s  agents. 

3.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  deposit  them  with  one’s  banker, 
because  a  bank  safe  is  a  more  secure  place  than  the  average  private 
safe.  Indiana. — 1.  The  ancients  used  to  fancy  they  could  foretell 
a  man’s  destiny  by  drawing  horoscopes,  hut  I  was  not  aware  it 
was  possible  to  learn  in  advance  the  movements  of  stocks  and 
shares  by  drawing  curves.  'Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining 
Ordinary  strike  me  as  a  fair  industrial  investment,  and  a  sound 
investment  to  yield  about  5  per  cent,  would  be  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany  of  Egypt  Preferred.  Other  selections  suitable  for  your  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  Beyer,  Peacock  Preference,  Maypole  Dairy  Preferred 
Ordinary,  and  Khedivial  Mail  Steamship  Preference.  2.  Sorry, 
but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  concern.  3.  See  answer  1.  Get 
Rich  Quickly. — I  would  suggest  Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency 
and  United  Egyptian  Lands.  Neither  pays  a.  dividend  at  present, 
but  in  each  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  rise  within,  say,  three 
or  four  months.  Corns. — 1-4.  Of  the  mining  shares  No.  3  appear 
a  fair  holding  for  dividends,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  life  of  the  mine.  Keep  Nos.  5  and  6.  Well. — 1.  I  have  several 
times  referred  in  favourable  terms  to  Mexican  Central  “  B  deben¬ 
tures,  which  are  very  fairly  secured.  In  time  the  price  should 
go  higher,  though  the  fact  that  the  National  Railways  Company 
has  powers  to  issue  a  further  considerable  amount  of  prior  lien 
bonds  may  tend  to  check  the  rise.  Water  ton.- — 1.  I  do  not  regard 
the  bonds  as  safe,  but  they  should  be  worth  holding.  2.  A  very 
fair  selection  for  dividends,  but  all  mining  shares  are,  of  course, 
(speculative.  3.  The  last  report  showed  that  a  small  recovery  had 
taken  place  in  the  company’s  revenues.  You  might  as  well  keep 
the  debentures.  4.  Write  to  Messrs.  Mathieson  and  Son,  16, 
Copthall-avenue,  E.'C.,  stating  your  exact  requirements.  5.  They 
are  investments  which  seldom  call  for  comment.  Miranda.  1. 
It  is  a  fair  investment,  but  the  large  amount  of  prior  lien  bonds 
which  may  yet  be  issued  in  front  of  it  will  tend  to  prevent  much 
further  rise  in  the  near  future.  Probably  more  chance  of  improve¬ 
ment  in,  say,  Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railway  Preference.  2.  There 
is  talk  of  an  impending  amalgamation,  which,  if  it  goes  through,  may 
improve  the  position  of  the  company  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Ram  Ram. — No.  6  is  a  fair  selection,  but  I  do  not  care  particularly 
for  the  others.  Delta. — Nos.  1  to  3  might  be  held.  4.  Better 
secure  the  profit.  5  and  6.  Hold.  There  is  much  more  specula¬ 
tion  than  investment  about  your  proposed  purchases.  You  might 
buy  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  but  at  present  prices  I  do  not  strongly 
recommend  the  others.  'Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Ordinary, 
Egyptian  Delta  Light  Railway  Preference,  and  Manila  Railway 
Four  per  Cent.  “B”  debentures  would  probably  turn  out  better. 
Rugger. — 1.  A  well  secured  commercial  investment.  2.  Since  its 
incorporation  as  a  joint-stock  venture  the  company  has  had  a 
struggling  existence,  and,  although  so  far  the  preference  dividends 
have  been  met,  the  financial  position  is  not  strong.  3.  If  you  are 
content  with  a  per  cent,  yield  you  might  buy  Crown  Mines, 
the  life  of  which  is  estimated  at  over  fifty  years.  Natas. — I 
cannot  recommend  you  to  commence  business  on  the  lines,  sug¬ 
gested  without  first  gaining  practical  experience,  and  this  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  obtained  by  working  for  a  time  in  a  broker’s 
office.  Better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  publications  and 
dealing  firms  referred  to,  and  the  shares  named  are  undesirable 
selections.  Grand.— 1  and  2.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the 
stock.  3.  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold,  as  an  improvement  is 
looked  for  if  the  scheme  goes  through.  4.  A  further  purchase 
would  appear  a  fair  speculation.  5.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion 
of  these.  6.  Prospects  of  appreciation  depend  mainly  upon 
postponement  of  the  redemption  of  the  debentures,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  can  be  arranged.  A  purchase  would  be 
speculative. 

Miscellaneous. 

Parrot. — 1.  Not  the  kind  of  thing  to  keep.  Better  take  what 
you  can  get  for  them.  2.  The  delay  certainly  does  not  look  well. 
From  experience  I  find  that  such  tardiness  in  issuing  accounts 
usually  means  that  times  have  been  bad.  If  you  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  sell,  you  may  prove  to  have  done  the  right 
thing.  An  exchange  into  Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency  strikes 
me  as  a  promising  speculative  move.  Robin,  Chester. — Put  a 
solicitor  on  his  track  without  delay.  When,  oh !  when,  will  the 
public  see  the  folly  of  paying  heed  to  the  circularising  outside 
broker?  Thursley.— The  company’s  recent  record  has  been  very 


disappointing,  and  from  the  present  quotations  it  hardly  looks  as 
if  the  financial  year  nearly  at  an  end  has  shown  much  improve¬ 
ment.  You  must  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  will  cut  your 
loss  or  hang  on  in  hopes  of  some  recovery  later.  Cantab. — The 
present  price  seems  about  high  enough,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  shares  will  not  improve  further  in  view  of  the 
strength  of  the  raw  product.  Which. — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
is  not  a  concern  of  any  particular  standing.  If  you  have  any 
papers  relating  to  the  concern  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,  and 
to  keep  them  for  the  file,  if  you  can  spare  them.  Badger. — It 
strikes  me  as  an  excellent  selection.  H.  P.,  Bedford  ParP — • 
Merchants’  Trust  Ordinary.  Mintesque. — See  article  in  anotner 
column.  1.  Of  course,  the  debentures  cannot  be  redeemed  if  there 
is  no  money  for  the  purpose.  2.  You  are  entitled  to  inspect  the 
register  or  to  demand  a  copy  on  payment  at  the  rate  of  6d.  for 
eveiy  100  words.  3.  I  believe  so.  In  any  case  a  balance-sheet 
now  has  to  be  filed  at  Somerset  House.  Patent. — Much  obliged 
for  your  suggestions,  but  am  afraid  both  are  impracticable. 
Maple. — 1-3.  I  do  not  advise  purchases  of  securities  of 
this  class.  4.  I  think  not.  Apply  to  Messrs.  N.  Keizer 
and  Co.,  29,  Threadneedle-street,  E.O.  G.  H . — You  could 
invest  the  money  in  Government  stock,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Lautum. — 'Regret  I  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  this  society.  One  or  two  excellent  insurance 
societies  give  facilities  for  house  purchase  in  connection  with 
life  policies.  Granite. — The  Official  Receiver  in  Companies’  Liqui¬ 
dation,  Carey -street,  W.C.  R.  S.  A.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Douhtful. — The  best  plan  would  be  to  head  the  sheet  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  signatories  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  advances 
to  the  amounts  mentioned.  Orlando. — 1.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
individual  referred  to.  2.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  suggest  anything. 
Commo. — The  lottery  is  genuine,  but  many  of  the  ticket  touts 
are  swindlers. 


VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Madras  Equitable. 


ON  August  11  I  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  Madras 
Equitable  Assurance  Society,  explaining  that  there 
are  two  aspects  of  the  matter,  the  first  being  of  a  some¬ 
what  personal  character  and  the  second  the  insurance 
side  of  the  question.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter  by  a  correspondent  who  is  in  favour  of  winding- 
up  the  society  and  distributing  the  assets  among  the 
members.  This  course  is  impossible,  and  if  feasible 
would  be  inadvisable  in  the  interests  of  the  members 
as  a  whole.  The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  arrange 
for  the  Madras  Equitable  to  be  taken  over  by  some 
•good  insurance  company.  My  article'  brought  me  a 
circular  now  being  issued  to  the  policy-holders  by  a 
committee  elected  by  them,  consisting  of  Sir  H.  H. 
Shephard,  Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  and  Mr.  Austin  Low, 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Grindlay  and  Co. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  committee  are  urging  the 
directors  to  renew  negotiations  for  the  society  being 
taken  over.  A  meeting  held  in  Madras  on  July  7  has 
been  adjourned  till  March  29,  1910,  when,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  matter,  the  question  of  amalgamation  will 
come  up  for  settlement,  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
being  carried  on  in  the  meantime.  The  committee 
suggest  that  while  the  actual  negotiations  must  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors,  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy,  the 
actuary  of  the  society,  should  communicate  with  the 
committee  and  keep  them  informed  about  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations.  I  have  some  hopes  that  the  corre¬ 
spondent  who  first  called  my  attention  to  the  subject  is 
now  disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  amalgamation  is  a 
much  better  plan  than  winding-up,  and  I  hope,  that  all 
the  policy-holders  will  co-operate  with  the  directors  in 
bringing  about  the  transfer  of  the  society  to  some  other 
company,  which  beyond  all  question  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  for  the  members. 

Some  of  the  policy-holders  seem  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension  in  regard  to  two  points.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  society  to  use  the  profits  shown  at  each  quin¬ 
quennial  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
premiums  payable  by  the  members  for  five  years,  and 
for  five  years  only.  It  is  a  common  plan  among  life 
assurance  companies  to  apply  profits  in  reduction  of 
premium  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways  :  there  can  be  a 
small  permanent  reduction,  or  there  can  be  a  large 
reduction  for  five  years  only,  in  which  case  the  rate  of 
premium  payable  automatically  reverts  to  the  amount 
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paid  at  entry,  and  at  each  valuation  it  is  reduced  for 
a  period  of  five  years  by  whatever  sum  is  found  to  be 
feasible.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  profits  of  the 
society  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  so  large  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  premiums  'being  made  in  the  future  as  has  been 
made  on  some  occasions  in  the  past.  This  fact  seems 
to  have  encouraged  some  policy-holders  to  think  that 
the  society  is  insolvent,  whereas  it  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  is  entirely  safe  and  sound,  but  in  common 
with  a  number  of  English  companies  it  finds  that  its 
profits  or  bonuses  will  be  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  times 
gone  by.  Whether  it  continues  as  a  sealed  series  admit¬ 
ting  no  new  members,  or  whether  it  is  transferred  to 
some  other  company,  the  reductions  of  premiums  by 
bonuses  are  bound  to  be  less  than  they  were,  and  con¬ 
sequent^  the  members  will  have  to  pay  more  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  This  may  be  disappoint- 
ing,  but  I  cannotr  see  that  the  assured  have  anything  to 
complain  of.  For  a  long  time  past,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  policy-holders  in  the  society  have 
obtained  their  assurance  on  particularly  favourable 
terms,  and  having  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  large  profits 
earned  m  the  past,  they  ought  not  to  complain  that  the 
profits  are  somewhat  less  than  they  were,  nor  that  the 
financial  position  is  such  as  not  to  afford  any  justifica¬ 
tion  to  a  company  taking  over  the  society  to  guarantee 
such  large  bonus  reductions  of  premiums  as  prevailed 
in  former  years.  This  less  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  is  partly  due  to  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
securities  from  causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
tne  diiectors  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  members,  in  considering  the  future  premiums 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay,  whether  the 
society  is  conducted  as  a  sealed  series  or  transferred  to 
another  company. 

-Liie  committee  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which 
may  be ^  communicated  with  at  54,  Parliament-street, 
where  Messrs.  Grindlay  and  Co.  have  placed  a  room  at 
their  disposal,  regard  themselves  as  appointed  for  the 
main,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  of  bringing  about  the 
transfer  of  the  Madras  Equitable  to  some  first-class 
assurance  company,  an  object  which  I  am  quite  certain 
is  best  for  the  policy-holders. 

Circulars  about  the  society  are  being  issued  bv  some 
other  policy-holders  (not  apparently  elected  by  the 
members  to  act  on  their  behalf)  who  are  advocating 
winding-up,  which,  as  I  have  previously  explained 
would  be  unfair  to  policy-holders  in  bad  health,  would 
c-mo  )e  unfaii  to  people  who  have  accepted  policies  as 
security  for  advances,  would  certainly  be  strongly 
opposed,  is  moreover  impossible,  and  if  possible 
would  certainly  be  very  expensive.  I  have  just  seen 
xov  the  first  time  one  of  these  circulars;  it  "is  dated 
July  17,  and  on  at  least  two  points  is  seriously  mistaken. 

J.t  talJs  of  friendly  rivalry  and  competition  in  negotia¬ 
tions  between  companies  willing  to  take  over  the  Madras 
Equitable.”  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  such  a  trans¬ 
action  can  be  carried  out.  Ho  company  is  especially 
anxious  to  acquire  the  business ;  any  good  office  willing 
to  take  it  over  would  do  so  on  fair  terms,  but  would 
only  negotiate  with  the  directors  or  with  their  nominee, 
who  should  be  the  actuary  of  the  society,  and  would 
only  agree  to  negotiate  if  they  knew  that  there  was 
practical  unanimity  among  the  members.  Unless  the 
policy-holders  can  agree  on  a  line  of  action  they  will 
find  the  condition  of  things  getting  gradually  worse  and 
the  terms  obtainable  on  amalgamation  very  much  less 
good  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  circular  also  warns  members  that  carrying  on 
the  society  as  a  sealed  series  does  not  mean  that  when 
policies  fall  due  the  amount  will  be  paid  in  full.  The 
last  survivor  will  receive  an  unknown  sum,  and  none 
of  the  members  receive  the  sum  for  which  they  insured.” 
This  or  any  other  absurdity  might  happen  if  the  affairs 
of  the  society  were  controlled  by  people  unacquainted 
with  the  management  of  insurance  affairs,  but  is  an 
entile  impossibility  so  long  as  the  advice  of  an  actuary 
is  followed. 

In  my  original  article  I  advised  policy-holders  to 
send,  their  proxies  to  Messrs.  Short  and  Bewes ;  but,  as 
I  briefly  explained  last  week,  I  now  think,  in  the  light 
cf  further  information,  that  this  was  mistaken  advice, 


and  that  the  proper  course  to  take  is  to  support  th6 
directors,  provided,  and  only  provided,  they  will  use 
tneir  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  transfer  of 
the  business.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  very  highly  of 
the  way  in  which  the  board  has  managed  the  affairs  of 
tue  society,  but  the  committee  elected  by  the  members 
in  London  should  receive  the  support  of  the  policy¬ 
holders.  In  this  way  they  will  be  able  to  see  that  the 
ciiiectors  take  the  best  course,  and  the  work  of  the 
board  will  be  mainly  confined  to  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  the  business. 

My  article  has  brought  me  several  letters,  which  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  room  to  publish  in  full.  They 
are  largely  concerned  with  personal  matters,  about 
which  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  tells  me  that  the  society  is  not  being  at  present 
carried  on  as^a  sealed  series,  but  I  gather  that  it  is  so 
in  fact,  since  lew  or  no  new  members  are  being  admitted, 
and  he  tells  me  I  am  talking  mere  “  clap-trap  ”  when  I 
say  that  winding-up  and  distribution  of  assets  would 
be  unfair.  1  am  afraid  I  retain  my  opinion,  for  the 
reasons  winch  I  have  given.  Another  correspondent 
who  holds  that  the  directors  should,  on  the  whole,  be 
supported  for  the  present  has  “  no  objection  at  all  to 
the  directors  being  shaken  up  out  of  what  looks  like  a 
state  of  apathy,”  and  he  advocates  the  transfer  of  the 
business  and  the  support  of  the  English  committee. 

Within  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy, 
who  has  long  been  the  actuary  of  the  society.  In  this 
way  I  obtained  much  reliable  information,  from  which 
I  have  formed  my  own  opinion.  Mr.  Hardy’s  views 
were  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  policy-holders  in  London, 
in  an  affidavit  which  he  made,  and  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  October,  1907.  The  members  have  seen  copies 
of  these,  and  I  can  only  repeat  the  advice  I  gave  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  which  is  that  the  directors  or  the  English 
committee,  or  both,  should  ask  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  every  one  of  the  policy-holders  should  agree  to  act 
upon  it  absolutely  and  completely. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[• Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  jnust  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  'the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

1  or  lie. — I  am  not  absolutely  certain  what  is  the  best  ad  rice  to 
give  you,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  if  you  transfer.  TF.“  A.  C.— You  do  not 
state  your  age,  so  I  can  neither  recommend  the  companies  that 
would  be  best,  nor  reply  to  your  last  question.  Tell  me  how  old 
you  are  and  I  will  do  both.  Factory  Trip. — 1.  I  should  advise 
you  not  to  take  a  house-purchase  certificate  from  anybody ;  arrange 
the  matter  in  connection  with  a  life  assurance  policy.  2  and  3.  C[ 
think  the  company  you  mention  is  solvent  and  respectable. 
Eboracum. — 1.  You  can  take  the  policy  in  the  company  you  men¬ 
tion  with  complete  confidence.  It  is  entirely  sound,  and,  for  many 
purposes,  most  excellent.  2.  Death  duties  would  not  be  payable 
in  the  circumstances  you  mention.^  Viti. — The  course  adopted  by 
the  company  is  usual,  and  fair.  You  can  do  nothing  but  continue 
paying  it  while  yon  are  in  the  service.  West  Cornwall. — The 
office  is  thoroughly  sound  and  good  in  every  way. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- *<>♦ - 

Khasas  Exploration. 

The  Chairman  and  the  English  Directors. 

_  The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
Ivharas  Exploration  Go.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  the 
Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover.  The  following  is  the  official  report: 

Mr.  Johannis  Schlutius,  of  Ivarou  Castle,  Mecklenburg,  was  iu 
the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present  Director-General  Herr  E. 
Braetsch,  of  Kattowitz  O/S ;  Herr  G.  Metzler,  of  Berlin  ;  Her- 
Paul  Arendt,  Mr.  D.  N.  Shaw,  M.  A.  L.  Horner,  K.C.,  Major  Y. 
Paget,  and  others. 

Ihe  Chairman  said  that  the  new  company  had  been  registered 
as  an  English  company,  and  the  registered  offices  were  Finsbury- 
pavement  House,  London.  The  company  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  mining  rights  over  an  area  of  30,000 
English  square  miles  in  German  South-West  Africa.  The  terri¬ 
tory  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Orange  River,  adjoining 
Cape  Colony,  on  the  east  by  the  twentieth  degree  east  longitude, 
on  the  west  by  the  great  Fish  River,  and  on  the  north  by  tne 
twenty-fifth  degree  south  latitude.  Tire  area  had  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  being  highly  mineralised  with  coal,  copper,  iron,  'asbestos, 
mica,  gold  and  diamonds.  The  capital  of  the  company  was 
£400,000,  in  <500,000  shares  of  £1  each,  and  £150,000  Six  per 
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Cent.  Debentures.  £200,000  was  set  aside  for  working  capital, 
which  was  all  being  found  by  himself.  He  also  announced  that 
he  was  the  purchaser  of  over  150,000  shares  in  the  South  African 
Territories  Company.  He  had  made  a  statement  to  the  German 
Press  and  wished  all  the  shareholders  in  the  South  African  Terri¬ 
tories  Company  to  know  that  he  had  bought  these  shares  to  hold 
as  an  investment,  and  not  to  put  upon  the  'Stock  Exchange,  as 
he  had  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  company’s  operations  in 
the  colony.  One  of  the  main  reasons  he  had  for  associating  him¬ 
self  with  these  companies  was  that  by  so  doing  he  believed  he  was 
performing  a  great  national  srvice  to  his  Fatherland,  and  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  weld  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  England,  as  hitherto  some  friction  had  existed  between 
certain  sections  of  the  German  people  and  the  management  of  the 
English  Company.  The  majority  of  the  Board  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  were  Germane,  but  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Director- 
General,  Herr  Braetsch,  and  himself  should  accept  seats  on  the 
Board  of  the  South  African  Territories  Company,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  now  a  unique  one.  It  was  arranged  in  this  way  in  order 
that  the  powers  should  be  equalised  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  majority 
of  the  directors  of  the  English  company  should  be  English  and 
the  majority  of  the  Kharas  Exploration  Company  should  be 
Germans,  thereby  balancing  what  he  believed  to  be  a  harmonious 
power  which  augured  well  for  the  future  of  both  companies. 
With  regard  to  the  new  company’s  operations  in  the  Colony, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  sending  out  several  mining 
prospecting  expeditions  under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
mining  experts,  and  arrangements  had  also  been  made  for  the 
despatch  of  boring  expeditions  to  test  the  coal  beds  at  deep  leveis 
and  also  for  other  boring  expeditions  at  shallower  depths  for 
copper,  iron,  and  other  mineral  deposits.  The  .South  African 
Territories  Company  were  to  receive  200,000  shares  of  the  Explora¬ 
tion  Company,  the  whole  of  the  £150,000  of  Six  per  Cent.  Deben¬ 
tures,  and  also  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  realised  each  year, 
which  it  was  considered  was  a  very  equitable  arrangement  for 
both  companies.  He  very  much  deprecated  the  unjustifiable 
attacks  that  had  been  made  by  the  Continental  press  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  directors.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  had  been  conducted  with 
honesty,  intelligence,  economy,  and  also  with  great  enterprise 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Although  under 
considerable  pressure,  the  directors  had  considered  its  valuable 
assets  for  future  development ;  therefore  the  English  directors 
had  done  good  service  not  only  to  their  shareholders  but  also  to 
the  German  'Colony  and  the  German  Fatherland.  The  Chairman 
further  stated  that  Director-General  Herr  Braetsch  had  waited 
upon  his  -  Excellency  Herr  Dernburg,  the  Imperial  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  explained  the  objects  of  the  new  .com¬ 
pany,  and  that  his  Excellency  had  expressed  himself  as  highly 
satisfied  with  everything  that  had  been  arranged,  and  promised 
the  new  company  every  support  in  carrying  on  the  exploration 
work  in  the  colony. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Horner,  K.C.,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
■vyas  accorded  to  the.  Chairman  for  presiding.  The  proceedings 
were  then  concluded. 


All  Rights  reserved .] 
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THE  VOICE. 

WHEN  once,  the  Wander  Microbe  establishes  itself  in 
a  man’s  blood,  it  breeds  a  distemper  which  is 
worse  than  any  fever.  There  is  no  drug  known  to 
science  that  will  cut  it  short.  There  is  generally 
nothing  for  it  but  to  arise  and  throw  garments 
into  kit-bags,  and  take  guns  or  pens,  or  both, 
and  begone.  Priestman  suffered  in  this  way.  For¬ 
tunately  for  him,  he  had  money  and  time,  so 
when  the  fever  befell  he  took  the  remedy.  Sometimes 
it  would  seize  him  amid  the  superlative  attractions  of  an 
English  country  house' — when  an  anxious  mother  fondly 
believed  that  ber  daughter  had  broken  the  spell  once 
and  for  all.  Priestman  would  be  sentimental  on  the 
terrace  "  after  dinner — would  talk  earnestly  of  wasted 
opportunities  and  the  duty  of  a  landowner  when  the 
ladies  had  retired,  and  at  cock-crowr  would  stretch  out 
his  arms  to  the  one  Mistress  his  soul  worshipped,  and 
go.  Priestman’s  Mistress  was  the  world. 

Of  course,  in  time  his  excesses  brought  their  own 
punishment.  No  Englishman  can  endure  unheard-of 
things  in  unheard-of  places,  and  come  out  unscathed. 
He  found  himself  one  day,  as  it  seemed  to  him  quite 
unexpectedly — nothing  having  led  up  to  it — standing  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  Jamaicftn  bungalow  with  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  perfect  stranger  on  his  right  shoulder. 
He  summoned  all  his  wits  and  told  himself  severely  that 
he  had  bought  the  bungalow,  and  that  the  man  (whose 
•hand  was  so  heavy  that  he  tried  to  shake  it  off)  was  a 
doctor,  and  that  he  meant  to  break  to  him  some  horror. 
“Yes?”  spoke  Priestman  dreamily  attentive. 


“  Pull  yourself  together,  man !  ”  commanded  the 
doctor. 

“  Yes,”  said  Priestman  again.  “  The  worst — I  want 
to  know  the  worst.” 

“  It  ought  to  be  madness  or  death.”  The  doctor  tried 
to  laugh. 

“  But  it  isn’t?  ” 

“  No.  Nature  respects  a  fine  constitution.” 

“It’s  something  worse?” 

“  That’s  as  may  be — it’s  blindness,”  the  doctor  blurted 
out. 

“  Oh!  my  God!  ’’  said  Priestman,  and  dropped  into  a 
wicker  chair. 

“  Oh !  my  merciful  God  !  ”  he  said  again. 

The  doctor  spoke  vaguely  and  jerkily,  for  he  was 
very  much  moved,  of  brains  and  optic  nerves  and  eye 
strains  and  blazing  suns,  but  his  patient  did  not  listen. 

In  a  while,  quite  gently,  as  one  who  persuades  a  child, 
he  asked  the  doctor  to  leave  him. 

The  doctor  was  loth  to  do  this,  knowing  that  at  such 
moments  there  are  devils  which  must  be  faced  and 
wrestled  with,  and  the  strongest  and  wiliest  of  them  all 
is  the  red  devil  who  tempts  to  self-slaughter.  But 
Priestman  read  his  face — sight  enough  for  this  re¬ 
mained  unto  him — and  he  laughed  quite  sanely  though 
without  mirth. 

“  Don’t  worry,”  he  said,  “  at  any  rate  not  yet.  Only 
let  me  be,  man  !  I  want  to — think.  Oh  !  do  let  me  be !  ” 

So  the  doctor  went  grudgingly  with  a  nervous  back¬ 
ward  look  at  the  tall  figure  in  white  drill  with  its  bent 
head.  Outside  he  blinked  in  the  overwhelming  light, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  He  flicked 
savagely  with  his  cane  at  a  gorgeous  hibiscus  .bush. 
“  It’s  hard,”  he  said  ;  “  infernal  hard  !  ”  Then  the  horse 
bounded  forward,  and  his  thoughts  bounded  with  it  t5 
his  daughter  and  his  next  case.  They  usually  see¬ 
sawed  from  one  to  the  other.  And  Priestman  still  sat 
expressionless,  apathetic,  dully  longing  for  something 
to  come — even  if  it  was  the  Realisation  which  must 
rend  him. 

What  had  the  doctor  said?  No,  it  was  impossible. 
This  kind  of  thing  might  happen  to  other  men — it  could 
not  happen  to  him.  Yes,  it  could — it  could !  A  cur¬ 
tain  had  dropped  between  him  and  all  things  desirable. 
From  henceforth  he  must  sit  and  feed  his  soul  on  the 
things  which  had  been,  instead  of  reaching  out  to  the 
things  which  might  yet  be. 

Night  roused  him;  it  was  anguish,  because  it  was  a 
foretaste  of  things  to  come.  He  stared  up  hungrily  at 
the  great  level  sky,  stuck  so  very  full  of  stars,  and 
beads  of  sweat  started  from  his  brow. 

“  Blind !  ”  he  said  to  himself  over  and  over  again. 
“  Blind— blind— blind  !  ” 

****** 

Approximately — no  doctor  can  be  absolutely  accurate 
in  these  things — there  remained  to  Priestman  about  a 
week  of  sight.  If  he’d  saved  it  and  petted  it,  that  week 
might  have  been  lengthened  into  a  month  or  even  six 
weeks.  But  he  was  of  a  lavish  nature,  and  he  squan¬ 
dered  it.  He  rode  here,  he  rode  there,  saturating  him¬ 
self  with  those  indescribable  glories  of  landscape  and 
foliage  which  mean  so  passionately  much  to  some 
natures,  and  so  pitifully  little  to  others.  He  wandered 
for  miles,  and  on  his  face  was  the  rapt,  detached 
expression  of  the  devotee  who  fares  forth  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  holy  shrines. 

One  day — the  week  was  closing  down — he  blundered 
quite  suddenly  upon  a  white  woman  asleep  under  a 
pimento  tree.  She  had  been  painting,  as  a  neighbouring 
easel  testified.  Priestman,  vowing  to.  his  sad  soul  that 
God  had  been  good,  stepped  Softly  towards  her,  and 
standing  hat  in  hand,  and  with  drawn  brows  (he 
focussed  things  better  thus),  he  who  was  to  look  upon 
such  visions  no  more  looked  intently  down  upon  her. 
Very  systematically  and  slowly  he  worked,  first  com- 
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milting  to  memory  the  nut-brown  hair  with  its  full 
upward  sweep,  which  left  the  brow  untouched  and 
beautiful — then  the  lashes  and  eyebrows,  which  were 
many  shades  darker,  and  the  line  from  chin  to  ear 
which  was  more  in  drawing  than  an  artist  would  have 
conceived  possible  in  a  human  face. 

The  woman  sighed  in  her  sleep,  and  he  tip-toed 
away,  and  two  days  after  abruptly — in  all  the  red  brilli¬ 
ance  of  mid-day — Priestman’s  night  fell.  He  faced  it 
stoutly,  because  it  held  the  hills  and  dells  of  Jamaica— 
the  pink  legistrina  blossoms — the  c.ling-cling  flitting 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  the  sweet  green  and  lapis  lazuli 
peeps  of  palm-fringed  bays ;  and  it  also  held  the  Vision 
over  which  a  pimento  tree  waggled  its  dark  leaves. 
Of  course,  he  could  have  gone  home ;  but,  being  what 
he  was — a  nomad — the  sounds  he  loved  were  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  bamboo  canes  and  the  soft  patter-patter  of  wind 
on  palm  leaves,  which  only  the  trained  ear  knows  to 
be  wind  and  not  rain,  and  the  strange  hisses,  and  snores, 
and  tricklings  which  make  a  tropical  night  the  noisiest 
thing  on  earth.  All  this  was  more  company  for  him 
than  the  clip-clop,  jingle-jingle  of  Piccadilly  hansoms 
and  the  hauk-hauk  of  motor  horns.  So  he  set  his  face 
into  very  square,  brave  lines,  and  took  up  the  torn 
threads  of  existence,  pathetically  striving  to  piece  them 
together  a  bit  before  he  faced  the  compassion  of  his 
fellows. 

There  was  no  bungalow  very  near  his  own,  and  his 
four  black  servants  were  well  trained — remarkably  well 
trained  for  West  Indian  negroes.  They  did  their  work 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  honesty  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  where  the  wmrkers  are  black,  and 
the  master  is  unable  to  superintend  their  labours. 
Pries tman  was  well  fed,  and  kept  in  very  passable 
repair. 

In  a  few  weeks  he  could  find  his  way  about  the  house 
and  the  grounds  adjoining,  unassisted.  In  a  few  wrneks 
more  he  begged  work  which  he  could  do.  It  was 
pimento-picking  for  the  unconscious  owner  of  a  planta¬ 
tion  a  couple  of  miles  off.  The  negroes  gave  it  him. 
He  paid  them  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  It  was  the 
very  plantation  in  which  he  had  seen  the  Vision. 

The  negroes  were  kind  and  respectful,  and  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  creaking,  bustling  ofhciousness — the 
obvious  torturing  desire  to  relieve  his  affliction,  which 
his  own  countrymen  would  have  done.  Their  easy 
laughter  did  not  jar,  and  their  childish  quarrels  amused 
him.  He  was  tired  by  evening,  and  went  to  bed  early. 
But  it  was  the  hour  after  supper  that  dragged.  The 
fearfulness  of  it  all  whirled  round  him  then,  peopling 
his  darkness  with  evil  spirits. 

Once  when  this  abomination  of  desolation  was  on  him, 
very  furiously  goading  him  beyond  all  self-control,  a 
miracle  happened.  Quite  suddenly  there  came  from 
immediately  beneath  the  verandah  the  sound  of  a 
woman’s  voice  singing.  The  voice  was  exquisite — 
angelic.  Priestman  stopped  and  groped  forward  listen¬ 
ing  with  all  his  soul.  It  was  a  sweet  simple  little  song, 
and  it  held  him  in  a  thrall  so  tender  that  it  was  almost 
pain.  The  devils  departed  one  by  one,  and  he  lived 
again. 

“  Who  are  you?”  he  asked,  gripping  the  iron  edge  of 
the  verandah,  and  crushing  a  handful  of  bourgainvillia 
as  he  gripped. 

“  Lucee,  massa,”  said  the  voice  softly.  “  Lucee  from 
over  de  way.” 

“  Ah  !  why  did  you  come,  Lucy  ?  ” 

'•'Massa  lonely,  eh?  This  gal  watch  him  walk,  come 
cheer  him.  Sing  again,  massa?” 

“Yes,  sing!  ”  he  said,  and  sank  back  into  his  chair. 

Pie  lcved  music  as  only  men  capable  of  other  great 
passions  can  love  it. 

His  mind  was  a-work  and  filled  with  tumult.  He 
painted  Lucy’s  face,  and  gazed  at  it  in  the  inner  gloom 
of  himself. .  The  ebony  cheeks  he  saw  with  his  mind’s 
eye — the  big  good-natured  eyes  and  broad  nose,  and 
the  mossy  black  hair  peeping  from  under  the  gaily 
tinted  handkercheif  which  without  doubt  bound  her 
head.  Lucy  was  a.  big-hearted  golden-voiced,  negress, 
full  of  the  delicate  understanding  which  forbids  out¬ 
wardly  expressed  pity,  but  prompts  to  gracious  deeds. 

Her  voice  came  again,  veiling  the  picture,  and 
closing  warm  and  luxurious  round  his  heart.  It 


rose  clear  as  a  young  bird’s  :  it  fell  and  took  a 
holy  brooding  intensity  like  unto  motherhood  itself, 
►ohe  sang  a  cradle  song  with  a  tremolo — not  a  heavy 
inartistic  tremolo,  but  a  sweet  natural  one ;  and 
Priestman  wanted  a  child  in  his  arms  that  was  all  his 
own.  He  wanted — he  scarce  knew  what  he  wanted. 
He  had  hardly  realised  before  that  love  of  woman  had 
receded  with  the  world  that  had  withdrawn  itself  and 
wrapped  itself  around  with  shadows.  Hitherto  he  had 
legarded  it  and  its  possibilities  lightly,  telling  himself 
there  was  time.  Now  he  became  conscious  that  every 
fibre  of  his  being  cried  out  for  something  :  a  tempta¬ 
tion  awoke  within  him  stronger  than  the  old  temptation 
to  be  up  and  off.  He  yearned  to  stretch  out  his  arms 
and  take  the  singer  to  him,  and  to  rest  his  tired  head 
against  her  smooth  brown  neck. 

All  this  turbulence  of  thought  chained  him  very 
rigidly  to  the  iron  support  of  the  verandah,  and  made 
his  voice  harsh  and  almost  angry,  as  he  said:— “Go 
away,  Lucy !  ” 

“  Massa  no  pleased  ?  Massa  no  like  de  singin’  ?  ” 
came  quickly  whispered  up  from  beneath. 

“  Yes,  yes,  it’s  heaven :  all  the  joy  I’ve  had  for 
months.  You’re  a  good  girl,  Lucy,  but  even  too  much 
heaven  is  bad  for  us,  y’know.” 

“  I  go  now,  Massa.#’ 

“  Yes,  go,  'please  go  !  ” 

There  was  the  indolent  sound  of  feet  pressing  the 
patch  of  guinea-grass  outside. 

“I  come  again,  Buckra?”  Lucy  called  this  up  to 
him  softly  on  her  departing. 

Priestman  found  his  voice  full  of  unutterable  desires 
as  he  replied,  “  Oh,  yes — come  again.” 

So  this  curiously  reversed  interpretation  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  had  its  birth.  Lucy  came  each  evening — or 
almost  each  evening.  She  chose  her  time  with  some 
wiliness.  It  invariably  coincided  with  the  hour  when 
Priestman’s  servants  had  retired  to  their  own  quarters 
(a  wooden  erection  a  few  feet  to  the  rear  of  the 
bungalow)  for  their  evening  meal.  Then  out  of  the 
scented  shade-lapped  distance,  she  came  stealing,  a 
shadow  of  the  shadows,  and  cicadas  and  tree-frogs 
heralded  her  arrival  in  a  riot  of  resentful  disturbed 
chirping. 

She  never  ascended  the  verandah  steps,  and  Priestman 
never  came  down  them.  He  did  not  dare.  She  meant 
only  to  soothe  him,  to  bring  them  to  him  on  the  wings 
of  melody;  but  sometimes  she  maddened  him  with  the 
craving  to  see  and  to  be. 

Later  on,  between  the  songs,  they  would  break  into 
desultory  conversation.  Those  matters  of  which  the 
blind  man  longed  to  ask  (but  was  too  independent)  of 
his  servants  or  of  the  occasional  planter  who  came  to 
smoke  with  him,  flowed  out  to  her. 

“Was  the  sun  very  gorgeous  to-night,  Lucy?” 

“Yass,  massa;  red  blood  an’  gold  o’  Hebben.” 

“And  there  are  showers  of  fire-flies  out  now,  I 
guess  ?  ” 

“  Yass,  Buckra,  an’  stars — billions  of  stars  ;  pickney 
stars  and  great  fader  stars.” 

“  Ah !  ”  He  caught  his  breath,  looking  up  to  see 
nothing.  “Nov/  sing  again.” 

■*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  night  when  Priestman  came  down  the  steps  was 
a  night  to  which  all  great  issues  had  bent  and  tended, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  It  was  a  night  of  supreme 
culmination.  The  loneliness  of  indolence  had  torn  him 
all  day,  for  the  season  of  pimento-picking  was  over, 
and  there  seemed  so  little  he  could  do.  Once  that  day 
he  had  planned  to  return  to  England,  and  compassion, 
and  great  bulky  books,  which  in  course  of  time  he 
might  learn  to  finger.  By  the  time  the  soft  pad-pad 
of  Lucy’s  footsteps  fell  on  his  ear  he  had  reversed  his 
decision,  and  his  breath  came  and  went  like  the  breath 
of  a  running  man  who  gains  his  goal.  It  v/as  Kismet 
that  on  that  night  she  chose  love  for  her  theme- — chose 
it  persistently,  though  she  had  avoided  it  before,  and 
sang  gloriously,  pouring  out  such  passionate  melody  on 
the  soft  night  air  as  may  not  be  described  by  mere 
strokes  of  the  pen.  Pour  songs  she  sang,  linking  them 
quickly  together,  and  they  did  not  speak  between. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  song  Priestman  said,  quite 
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simply,  because  he  felt  the  inevitability  of  it  too  much 
to  waste  words  : 

“  Lucy,  I’m  coming  down.” 

He  groped  his  way  to  the  steps,  and  began  to  descend 
them. 

“No!”  said  Lucy,  loudly  and  sharply,  as  one  who 
understands,  and  with  weak  strength  repudiates,  and  he 
felt  that  she  had  thrown  out  her  arms  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  “No,  no!” 

He  paused,  took  one  faltering  step — only  one— and 
that  most  supreme  moment  Providence  chose  for  adjust¬ 
ing  things.  Priestman  did  come  down  the  verandah 
steps,  but  he  came  down  crashing,  cursing,  head  first. 
Lucy’s  voice  had  flurried  him,  and  thrown  out  his 
calculations.  He  struck  his  head  on  the  hard,  unyield¬ 
ing  path,  which  swept  downward  past  the  patch  of 
guinea-grass  to  the  road  beneath.  In  a  moment  Lucy 
was  on  her  knees,  and  the  stunned  head  lay  against  her 
shoulder. 

For  some  minutes  he  did  not  stir  ;  ne  did  not  even 
seem  to  breathe,  and  Lucy  feared  horribly,  and  beneath 
his  still  head  her  heart  leapt  and  danced,  Then  he  took 
a  deep  inspiration,  and  pulled  himself  up  away  from  her. 

“  It  served  me  right,”  he  said. 

Then  for  a  long  time  he  remained  very  still.  From 
almost  beneath  his  feet  a  tree-toad  cracked,  taking  the 
silence  to  mean  that  the  noisy  fools  of  humans  had 
departed. 

“You’re  hurt,  badly;  let  me  get  help.” 

It  did  not  surprise  Priestman  in  the  least  to  realise 
that  this  sentence,  no  longer  full  of  soft,  blurred  clip¬ 
pings,  still  belonged  to  Lucy.  It  was  shaken  from  her 
in  her  agony  of  apprehension. 

“No;  my  head  aches,  that  is  all.  Why  did  you 

deceive  me  ?  ” 

“  What  do  ypu  mean  ?  ” 

“  You're  white.”  He  reached  out  a  hand  and  touched 
her,  face. 

“  How-  do  you  know  ?  ”  she  faltered. 

“  I— God  knows  it.  may  not  last — but  I  can  see- - -” 

“No,  no  !  ”  she  cried.  “  No — it  can’t  be — things  don’t 
happen  like  that  now.  God  couldn  t  spoil  us  so. 

.But  all  the  time,  she  was  peering  at  his  eyes,  tears 
running  from  her  own. 

“  Hold  up  your  hand,”  he  commanded. 

She  did  so.  .  1 

“.You’ve  got  a  gold  ring  on  your  little  finger  with  a 

reddish  stone  in  it.” 

“  Yes  !  ”  she  cried,  exulting.  “  Yes  !  Don  t  look  again. 
Don’t  strain  your  eyes.  Go  on.” 

For  answer  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  out 
into  a  patch  of  moonlight.  Her  red-brown  hair  was 
swept  back  from  a  low  brow,  and  in  her  pale  face  wTere 
the  eyes  he  had  aforetime  seen  closed  beneath  a  pimento 
tree.  She  turned,  her  head  away  from  him,  and  the  line 
from  chin  to  ear  would  have  set  an  artist  itching  to 
immortalise  it. 

“What  made  you  do  it  I  ”  he  asked. 

“Father — Dr.  Ferris — told  me  about  you,”  she  said, 
defiantly,  “  and  I  used  to  see  you  groping,  but  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  come,  because — because  there  are  so  few 
•men  about  here,  and  he  was  afraid.” 

“Afraid  of  what?”  He  still  held  her  arm. 

“  This- — oh,  you  know — you  and  me.  But  you’ve  got 
your  sight,  and  nothing  matters.  Thank  God — thank 
God!” 

“  I’m  going  to  see  you  home,  er — Miss  Ferris,”  he 
said. 

“Oh!  no,  please”  she  begged;  “you  ought  to 
take  care  of  your  sight — I’m  certain  you  ought.  You 
might  go  in  and  He  down.  I’ll  send  father  back  to 
you.  I  know  every  inch  of  the  way.  I’m  not  a  scrap 
afraid.” 

“  I’m.  going  to  see  you  home,”  he  repeated, 
obstinately:  “I  would  rather  hear  if  there  is  to  be 
second  sentence  of  death  now  at  once.” 

*  *  *  *  -x-  * 

Two  hours  later,  Dr.  Ferris  perceiving  after  an 
anxious  examination  that  he  might  be  facetious,  mixed 
his  metaphors  and  spoko  of  a  blow  on  the  head  as 
“angels  unawares.”  He  was  unfeignedly  and  utterly 
delighted. 


Priestman  told  him  of  the  manner  of  the  accident, 
but  left  out  all  that  had  led  up  to  it. 

“  You  and  my  daughter  seem  to  have  made  acquain¬ 
tance,  I  see,”  the  doctor  said  when  he  had  commuted 
penal  servitude  for  life  into  good  glasses  and  reasonable 
care,  and  not  too  much  reading  by  candle  light,  “so  I 
need  not  introduce  you?  You  must  get  her  to  sing 
to  you  some  day;  she  really  has  a  remarkable  voice.” 

'  “  Indeed  ?  ”  said  Priestman  softly,  his  restored  eyes 
on  Lucy;  “I  could  fancy  Miss  Ferris  singing.  May 
I  come  to-morrow  night?  ” 

And  when  his  tall  figure  had  gone  joyously  into  the 
darkness  that  was  henceforth  to  be  full  of  light,  Lucy 
confessed  all  things  to  her  father,  and  received 
absolution. 


BOOKS. 

- - 

IN  his  preface  to  M.  Vasse’s  “  Three  Years’  Sport  in 
Mozambique  ”  (*)  Comte  Justinien  Clary  rather  in¬ 
timidates  than  encourages  a  non-scientific  reader  by 
his  account  of  the  accomplishments  with  which  the 
author  was  equipped  for  his  expedition.  M.  Yasse  was 
equipped  for  his  expedition,  not  with  the  zeal,  skill, 
lore,  and  observation  of  a  sportsman  only,  but  with  those 
of  an  accomplished  astronomer,  zoologist,  ornithologist, 
entomologist,  geologist,  mineralogist,  meteorologist, 
ethnographist,  botanist,  anatomist,  etc. ;  while  incident¬ 
ally  ho  was  something  of  a  chemist,  surgeon,  engineer, 
photographer,  taxidermist,  mechanic,  blacksmith,  and 
gardener,  etc.  You  are  relieved,  however,  and  even 
rejoiced  (as  a  non-encyclopasdic  reader)  to  find  that 
M.  Vasse  was  pre-eminently  a  sportsman.  Again  and 
again  you  come  upon  such  records  as  this  :  — - 

On  July  19  I  fired  at  a  lion  from  come  distance  and  wounded 
it.  On  the  20th,  near  the  place  where  I  had  killed  five  lions,  I 
found  three  others  by  my  bait — two  males  and  a  female.  I 
approached  within  about  forty  yards  of  them.  The  first  lion  fell 
dead  from  a  shot  in  the  neck,  the  lioness  was  brought  down  by 
a  bullet  which  broke  its  shoulder-blades,  and  the  third,  being 
rash  enough  to  wait  and  see  what  happened  to  its  companions,  ’ 
received  a  ball  which  broke  its  back. 

In  all  M.  Vasse'  sliot  twenty-three  lions,  some  of  them 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.  Both  the.  king  of  beasts 
and  the  king  of  birds,  I  find  from  M.  Vasse’s  fascinat¬ 
ing  volume,  occasionally  combine,  like  packs  of  wild- 
dogs,  to  attack  their  prey.  The  lions  pursue  in  bands 
the  herds  of  antelopes  and  divide  the  spoil  between 
them;  while  the  mountain-eagle  calls  in  the  aid  of' 
pther  eagles  before  it  dare  ■  attack  an  antelope, 
called  the  klipspringer,  and  together  they  attempt  to 
tear  out  its  eyes,  in  order  to  have  it,  when  blinded,  at 
their  mercy.  A  yet  more  odd  collaboration  is  that 
between  the  honey-guide  (a  yellowish  bird  of 
the  size  of  a  grosbeak)  and  a  honeybear  (rather  a 
fierce  brute)  or  a  man,  if  a  man  be  available.  The 
moment  the  bird  perceives  a  man  or  a  bear  it  utters 
a  peculiar  cry  to  attract  attention,  and  then,  like 
Moore’s  “  bird  in  the  story  which  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree,”  it  leads  you  on  and  on  till  you  reach  at  last  the 
tree  where  the  hive  is,  or,  if  the  hive  is  underground, 
it  perches  on  the  nearest  dead  tree,  when  it  changes 
its  note  to  another,  which  signifies  “  It  is  there !  ”  The  : 
only  payment  thei  honey-guide  expects  for  its  service  is 
that  the  larvce  of  the  hive  should  be  thrown  to  it  for  a 
feast.  As,  however,  fat  maggots  are  to  be  found  also 
in  the  decaying  carcasses  of  creatures  that  a  lion  or 
leopard  has  pulled  down,  the  honey-guide  occasionally 
beguiles  you  to  the  lair  of  a  lion  or  leopard  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  be  so  considerate  as  turn  up  for  it 
the  maggoty  side  of  the  carrion,  upon  which  the  heast 
is  busy ! 


(U  “Three  Years’  Sport  in  Mozambique.”  By  William  Vasse.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  R.  &  H.  M.  Lydekker.  With  Eighty  Illustrations.  (London  : 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Ss.Cd.  net.) 

(2v  “Twenty-Five  Years’  Soldiering  in  South  Africa.  A  Personal  Narrative. 
Bv  a  ColonialOfflcer.  (London:  Andrew  Melrose.  Hs.net.) 

B)  “  Sailing  Ships  and  Their  Story.”  By  E.  Keble  Chatterton.  With  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Illustrations.  (London  :  Sidgwick  <fc  Jackson,  Ltd.  lCs. 

DCp)  “The  Way  Things  Happen.”  By  Hugh  de  SAlincourt.  (London:  John 

.61*“  a  Reformer  by  Proxy.”  By  John  Parkinson.  (London:  John  Lane.,  6s.) 
(°)  “The  Lady  in  Grey.”  By  Mrs.  Iked  Reynolds.  (London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  6s.) 


More  formidable  than  the  lion  or  leopard  in  these 
regions  is  the  crocodile.  According  io  M.  Yasse 
five  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  there  is  to  fee  attributed 
to  crocodiles,  while  the  cripples  made  by  them  are 
legion.  These  horrible  creatures  multiply  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity  that  they  swarm  in  some  regions 
like  locusts.  By  the  way,  the  one  service  the  crocodiles 
render  humanity  is  the  last  you  would  expect  from 
them  :  They  prey  on  locusts  !  “  In  the  night  the  croco¬ 

diles  come  out  of  the  water  and  pick  up  the  locusts 
lying  in  heaps  upon  the  grass.  All  those  I  killed  at 
this  time  had  pellets  of  locusts  in  their  stomachs  weigh- 
ing  from  six  to  nine  pounds.”  If  the  crocodile  is  the 
most  formidable  of  creatures  in  these  regions,  the  most 
cunning,  as  you  might  expect  from  its  kinship  to  man, 
is  the  dog-face  baboon.  It  is  the  despair  of  the 
natives,  devastating  the  fields  of  sorghum,' stealing  the 
tomatoes,  digging  up  the  sweet  potatoes,  and  baffling 
every  attempt  to  capture  it.  It  sets  sentinels  while 
marauding,  and  is  therefore  never  caught  napping,  while 
it  detects  and  avoids  the  most  cunning  traps  set  for  itself. 

The  most  thrilling  of  M.  Vasse’s  many  perilous  adven¬ 
tures  was  with  a  wounded  buffalo  cow,  from  which  he 
owed  lus  escape  to  his  sudden  remembrance  of  a  passage 
m  the  book  of  the  naturalist  Delagorgue,  describing 
is  ingenious  mode  of  baffling  the  beast’s  vengeance 
By  flinging  himself  upon  his  face  he  escaped  being 
gored,  since  the  form  of  the  buffalo’s  forehead  prevents 
her  from  reaching  the  ground.  It  seems  rather  brutal 
to  smile  at  a  tragedy  which  moves  M.  Vasse’s  more 
sympathetic  heart  that  of  the  death  some  years  ago 
of  a  young  German,  who,  having  brought  down'a  buffalo, 
proceeded  at  his  leisure  to  photograph  it.  This,  how- 
evei,  the  brute  could  not  stand,  and  rising  apparently 
rom  the  dead,  he  killed  the  sportsman  who  was  adding 
insult  to  injury.  Though  M.  Vasse’s  volume  is  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest  as  a  mere  record  of  sport,  he  is  himself 
so  far  from  being  a  mere  sportsman  that  he  sent  or 
brought  back  -with  him  to  Paris  more  than  twenty 
thousand  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals, 
many  of  them  entirely  new,  and  all  of  them  so  skilfully 
prepared  by  his  own  hands  that  they  arrived  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation. 

t(  “  Colonial  Officer  ”  who  gives  us  a  record  of 

Twenty-five  Years’  Soldiering  in  South  Africa”  (2) 
modestly  disclaims  any  literary  pretensions,  and 
almost  apologises  for  not  having  put  his  notes  into 
a  practised  writer’s  hands;  but  to  most  readers  I 
should  say  his  “  round,  unvarnished  ”  soldier’s  tale  of 
an  adventurous  career  would  be  much  more  accept¬ 
able  as  it  stands.  Of  course,  his  Boer  War  experiences 
'are  the  most  interesting,  and  it  is  heart-sickening  to 
read  once  more  of  the  stupid  blunders  at  Colenso,  Spion 
£op,  etc.,  where  so  many  brave  lives  were  thrown  reck- 
lesslv  away.  Yet  more  depressing  is  the  pessimist  view 
the  “  Colonial  Officer”  takes  of  the  future  of  South 
Africa.  He  contrasts  the  fervent  loyalty  of  both  home- 
born  and  colonial-born  South  Africans  twenty  years 
ago  with  their  lack  of  all  loyalty  to-day.  “  Loyalty  is 
a  word  that  to-day  brings  a  contemptuous  sneer  on'the 
face  of  British  colonists  in  the  colony  and  bitter  words 
from  the  lips  of  British  women  who  have  suffered 
with  their  mankind”  This  lack  of  all  loyalty  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  two  causes  :  to  the  generosity  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  rebels,”  and  to  its  shameful  neglect 
of  the  Colonials.  However,  the  very  word  “  rebels  ” 
as  applied  to  the  Boers,  suggests  an"' embittered  parti¬ 
san  standpoint  which  should  fee  taken  into  account 
in  weighing  the  pessimist  views  of!  the  Colonial  Officer. 
The  same  partisan  spirit  may  also,  perhaps,  colour  his 
views  of  the  Imperial  treatment  of  Colonials.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  Colonials  are  rigidly  boycotted,  excluded 
from  all  military  and  civil  employments,  to  which  are 
appointed  the  rawest  importations' from  England.  *  In 
fact,  any  man  who  had  served  in  any  capacity  against 
our  newly  made  friends,  the  Boers,  need  not  apply  for 
any  appointment  under  Government.”  Most  of  all 
does  he  betray  a  partisan  spirit  in  his  wholesale  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Boers,  who  are  destitute  of  truth,  honour, 
or  morality,  and  even  of  all  courage  other  than  the 
skulking  kind  needed  for  potting  an  enemy  from  behind 
*  safe  shelter.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Colonial 


Officer  and  of  his  comrades  in  arms  that  they  should 
have  taken  years  to  master  so  entirely  despicable  a  foe 
I  hey  are,  however,  apparently  to  have  another  -tussle 
with  the  rascally  and  cowardly  Boer,  since  lie  is  irre¬ 
concilably  hostile  to  us,  and  only  bides  his  time  “to 
throw  off  even  the  semblance  of  a  British  connection.” 
in  truth,  the  Colonial  Officer’s  measure  of  the  Boer’s 
hatred  for  us  seems  to  be  his  own  virulent  hatred  ef 
them. 

Mr.  Kefele  Chatterton’s  “Sailing  Ships”  (3),  the  story 
oi  their  development  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  fascinates  you  by  its  illustrations.  You 
realise  as  you  look  at  them  what  Buskin  says  of  the 
sailing  ship — that  it  “  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  man 
ever  made  and  one  of  the  noblest,”  and  regret  that,  like 
most  lovely  things,  sails  are  becoming  extinct.  “  The 
present  moment  sees  us  at  a  stage  in  the  history  of  ships 
when  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  whole,  and  the  Merchant 
service  almost  entirely,  have  no  longer  any  convenience 
for  sail.”  Mr.  Iveble  Chatterton  begins  with  a  spectral 

gyptian  ship  of  about  6,000  b.c.,  and  carries  you  on 
through  the  primitive  craft  of  Phoenicia,  Greece, ‘Rome, 
and  of  Northern  Europe  to  a  modem  majestic  four- 
masted  barque,  and  to  the  exquisitely  graceful  American 
Cup  defender,  Columbia.  Perhaps  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  all  the  historic  ships  in  this  most  sump¬ 
tuous  and  exhaustive  record  of  the  evolution  of  the 
sailing  craft  is  the  hundred-ton  Santa  Maria,  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  Columbus  on  his  memorable  voyage.  What  a 
cockle-shell  it  looks,  and  indeed  was,  compared  with 
the  transatlantic  liner  of  to-day ! 

Mr.  De  Selincourt’s  “  The  Way  Things  Happen  ”  C) 
might  have  had  for  its  motto  George  Sand’s  secret 
for  losing  our  cares,  “  Sortir  de  soi.  II  est  doux  d’en 
soitir  ensemble.  It  introduces  you  to  a  maiden  ladv 
who  even  in  a  garret  in  Baker-street  is  happv 
and  diffuses  happiness,  and,  indeed,  is  happy  through 
diffusing  it.  She  doubles  the  part  of  Fairy  Godmother 
and  of  Cinderella,  for  you  are  throughout  in  fairyland, 
except  for  one  terrible  tragedy  most  poignantly  de¬ 
scribed.  For  the  rest,  you  are  in  a  vivid  and  happy 
dream  from  which  you  wake  resentfully  to  the  realities 
of  heartless  London.  Mr.  John  Parkinson’s  “A  Re¬ 
former  by  Proxy  (J)  turns  upon  a  fantastic  will 
intended  to  rouse  one  of  the  characters — there  is  no 
hero-out  of  the  rigid  rut  of  Nonconformity  by  infect¬ 
ing  him  with  a  Stock  Exchange  gambling  fever.  He  is 
infected  with  a  vengeance,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  you 
are  not  deeply  interested  either  in  himself  or  liis  specu¬ 
lations,  while  you  weary  of  the  multitude  of  his  advisers 
Mrs.  Reynolds’  “  The  Lady  in  Grey  ”  (6),  a  very  pretty 
and  poetic  Welsh  tale,  is  rather  spoiled  for  me  by  the 
unpleasant  love-making  of  a  mother  to  her  own  soil.  I 
admit  that  the  episode  could  not  be  treated  more 
delicately  than  it  is  by  Mrs.  Reynolds,  but  her  delicacy 
might  with  great  advantage  to  the  story  have  gone  a 
step  farther  and  excluded  it  altogether. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


New  light  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  is  pro¬ 
mised  in  a  book  entitled  “  To  my  King  Ever  Faithful,” 
which  gives  the  romantic  story  of  her  career  in  the 
foim  of  a  novel,  but,  it  is  claimed,  with  historical 
accuracy.  The  author,  Mr.  George  Gilbert,  dealt  with 
the  same  topic  in  a  previous  book  entitled  “  In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Purple.”  Since  then  he  has  made 
further  researches  into  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  life  and  ob¬ 
tained  some  fresh  and  startling  information  which  will 
be  embodied  in  the  novel.  Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash  will 
publish  the  book  next  month. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Pitman’s  revised  and  completed  “Record 
of  the  University  Boat  Race,  1829-1909,”  is  issued  this 
week  by  Mr.  Unwin.  The  record  was  first  compiled 
by  Messrs.  G.  C.  T.  Treherne  and  J.  II.  D.  Goldie  in 
1883,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Treherne  Mr.  Pitman 
has  brought  it  up  to  date.  The  story  of  the  earlier 
laces  has  been  very  much  amplified  from  con¬ 
temporary  authorities,  and  accounts  of  the  later  races 
have  been  compiled  partly  from  Mr.  Pitman’s  own 
observation  and  partly  with  the  assistance  of  others 
who  have  witnessed  them.  The  volume  has  a  register 
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of  Blues,  containing  brief  biographical  particulars  of  all 
who  have  ever  taken  part  in  the  race. 

Dr.  James  C.  Philip  has  written  a  volume  on  “  The 
Romance  of  Modern  Chemistry,”  which  will  be  the  next 
addition  to  Messrs.  Seeley's  well-known  Romance 
Library.  The  author’s  aim  has  been  to  explain  the 
secrets  of  Nature’s  laboratory  in  the  plainest  manner 
and  with  a  strict  avoidance  of  abstruse  or  technical 
terms. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Colvill  has  written  a  study  of  St. 
Teresa  of  Spain  and  of  the  religious  work  she  accom¬ 
plished.  It  has  been  the  author’s  object  not  only  to 
portray  a  charming  woman  in  her  setting  of  a  bygone 
age,  but  also  to  discover  what  was  the  guiding  principle 
of  her  life,  what  the  secret  of  her  widespread  influence, 
what  her  place  among  her  comtempcraries,  and,  lastly, 
to  what  extent  she  is  sympathetic  to  Englishwomen  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  book  is  appearing  this 
week,  the  publishers  being  Messrs.  Methuen. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Allen  Upward’s  collection  of 
historical  and  political  mysteries,  entitled  “Secrets  of 
the  Past,”  is  being  issued  by  Mr.  Alston  Rivers. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch’s  new  novel,  “True  Tilda,” 
tells  of  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  two  children 
who  escape  from  a  pauper  orphanage  in  the  Midlands 
and  make  their  way  to  a  desolate  island  off  the  West 
Coast.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  is  publishing  the  book  this 
week. 

Mr.  Asquith  contributes  an  introductory  note  to  a 
new  edition  of  Bastiat’s  “  Economic  Sophisms  or 
Fallacies  of  Protection,”  translated  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Stirling, 
which  Mr.  Unwin  is  publishing  in  his  “  Reformer’s 
Bookshelf.”  The  cardinal  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
as  Mr.  Asquith  remarks,  have  never  been  more  cogently 
presented  or  brilliantly  illustrated  than  in  Bastiat’s 
famous  work.  Jt  is  indeed  remarkable  among  books  on 
economics  for  its  witty  end  attractive  treatment  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  general  reader  is  apt  to  think  dry. 

For-  the  Budget  League  Messrs.  Methuen  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  land  value  clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill,  with  a  large 
number  of  concrete  illustrations.  The  pamphlet  has 
been  prepared  by  Sir  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  and  in  a 
brief  preface  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commends 
it  as  a  concise  and  well-founded  account  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  plays,  “  The  Marrying  of  Ann 
Leete”’  “The  Voysey  Inheritance,”  and  “Waste,”  are, 
being  published  in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson. 


MUSIC. 


LITTLE  MEN  AND  BIG  REPUTATIONS. 

Y  recent  article  on  this  subject  has  brought  me 
several  communications,  mostly  based  on  misun¬ 
derstanding.  Let  me  say,  then,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  I  did  not  by  any  means  intend  to  imply,  as  some 
seem  to  suppose,  that  a  work  which  does  not  forthwith 
hit  the  public  taste  and  obtain  repeated  performances 
stands  necessarily  condemned  thereby.  No  one  would 
be  foolish  enough,  I  imagine,  to  advance  such  a  theory 
as  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  misunderstanding  and  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  by  the  general  public  are  more  often  than  not 
the  portion  of  any  music  which  has  anything  in  it, 
whereas  the  composer  whose  works  achieve  immediate 
popularity  can  make  pretty  certain  that  his  music  is 
not  destined  to  last  very  long.  But  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  because  a  work  arouses  no  desire 
for  further  hearing,  therefore  it  is  necessarily  great. 

The  main  burden  of  my  contention  -was  not  so  much 
that  the  public  did  not  always  take  kindly  to  new 
works,  but  that  so  many  of  those  which  I  had  in  view 
did  not  arouse  the  slightest  real  interest  or  desire  for 
further  acquaintance  on  the  pa#t  of  even  the  experts, 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  able  to  detect  merit  if 
present  and- — ibis  is  the  point — who  profess  in  print 
the  greatest  admiration  for  them.  In  other  words, 


works  are  too  frequently  written  up  as  great  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  strength  of  their  technical  merits  alone 
and  irrespective  altogether  of  the  question  whether  they 
possess,  in  addition,  any  real  creative  power  or  inspira¬ 
tion.  One  of  my  critics,  who  is  always  to  be  read  with 
interest  (“  Musicus,”  in  the  Daily  Telegraph),  referred 
to  various  compositions  by  native  musicians  produced 
in  recent  years  which  many  would  unquestionably  have 
been  glad  to  hear  again,  but  which  have  none  tlm  less 
not  been  repeated,  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  genuinely 
meritorious  works,  as  well  as  those  of  less  value,  may 
suffer  neglect  as  matters  stand,  and  every  one  must 
admit  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  bold  enough  to  believe  that  no  really  good 
work  can  be  suppressed  for  ever.  If  it  has  genuine 
merit  this  is  bound  to  be  recognised  in  the  end.  That 
time  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come  at  last. 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  Time 

May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not;. 

Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb. 

Real  genius  cannot  be  permanently  suppressed.  The 
discerning  few  will  urge  its  claims  and  fight  for  its 
recognition.  Slowly  but  surely  merits  that  exist  will 
reveal  themselves  to  more  and  more,  until  finally  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  will  be  obtained.  This  has  been  the 
process  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  composeis  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  present. 

Take  the  case  of  Richard  Strauss,  for  instance.  Every 
one  does  not  admire  him.  Many  think  his  music  detest¬ 
able,  regard  him  as  a  mountebank,  and  deny  his  claims 
to  greatness  altogether.  Others,  again,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  his  cleverness,  but  will  go  no  further. 
But  some  have  appreciated  his  music  from  the  first,  have 
found  real  delight  in  it,  have  never  wearied  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  its  importance  to  the  world ;  and  so,  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  misunderstanding,  he  has  won  his  place. 
So,  too,  with  Debussy.  Here,  again,  there  is  far  from 
universal  agreement  as  to  his  claims.  Some  consider 
him  of  no  account  whatever.  But  a  sufficient  number 
think  the  opposite,  and  so,  in  his  case  also,  he  has 
established  his  position.  And  so,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it 
is,  and  always  must  be,  with  all  composers  who  really 
count.  Even  if  they  are  not  appreciated  or  understood 
by  the  world  at  large,  there  will  always  be  a  select  few 
to  whom  they  appeal,  and  by  the  aid  of  whose  advocacy 
they  will  ultimately  gain  the  ear  of  the  public  at  large. 

My  complaint  regarding  so  many  of  our  modern  com¬ 
posers  who  have  managed  to  get  big  newspaper  names 
is  that  they  do  not  arouse  the  slightest-  real  interest  or 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  any  one  at  all.  They  may- 
have  their  friends  in  the  press  who  write  them,  up, 
and  there  may  be  others  who  say  nice  things  about 
them  because  their  works  display  plenty  of  technical 
ability.  But  no  one  actually  cares  for  their  works  in 
the  sense  that  one  cares  for  all  really  good  music. 
No  one  plays  them  in  private,  or  has  sufficient  interest 
in  them  to  make  propaganda  for  them  in  public.  How¬ 
ever  enthusiastically  they  may  he  boomed,  in  the 
spirit  which  I  have  referred  to,  when  they  do  happen 
to  he  performed  no  one  can  say  with  hand  on  heart 
that  he  has  the  smallest  genuine  desire  ever  to  hear 
them  again.  Yet,  in  virtue  of  a  dogged  output  of 
music  of  this  class,  composers  nowadays  will  acquire 
quite  big  reputations,  and  be  ranked  in  the  same  class 
with  those  who  produce  really  successful  and  meritori¬ 
ous  works.  This  state  of  things  is  absurd,  and  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  pointing  it  out.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  crying  stinking  fish,  as  has  been  suggested.  It 
is  a  case  of  recognising  facts ;  and  this  can  never  be 
other  than  a.  salutary,  if  at  times  it  is  a  somewhat 
unpleasant,  process. 


Centenaries  and  such-like  celebrations  are  nearly 
always  productive  of  exaggeration,  and  hence  it  has 
been  in  no  way  surprising  to  read  the  inflated  utterances 
which  have  been  appearing  in  various  quarters  of  late 
concerning  the  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss.  Granted, 
they  are  good  enough  examples  of  their  class,  but  this 
really  is  "  not  saying  very  much,  for  their  class  is 
emphatically  not  that  to  which  belong  the  really  fine 
waltzes  of  Schubert,  Chopin,  Brahms,  and  the  rest. 
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The  last-named,  as  we  all  know,  once  paid  a  pretty  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  waltzes  of  Strauss — which,  if  the  truth 
v/sre  known,  has  probably  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  ve in  of  exaggeration  in  which  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  them  nowadays — but  considered  from 
a  critical  standpoint,  are  they  really  of  any  particular 
account?  Who  ever  plays  them  or  wishes  to  hear  them 
nowadays,  outside  restaurants  and  ballrooms?  A  single 
page  of  Schubert  is  worth  all  the  Strauss  waltzes  put 
together. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Magazine,  of  the 
international  Musical  Society  there  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  “  The  English  Chapel  Royal  under  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI.,”  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.  Many 
new  facts  are  published  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  Chapel  Royal  are  traced  from  the  year 
1412,  when  Richard  Kingston  wras  Dean.  All  previous 
writers  give  Henry  Abington  as  the  first  Master  of  the 
Song,  or  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
1462,  but  Dr.  Grattan  Flood  has  discovered  in  the 
Patent  Rolls  the  appointment  of  John  Plummer  as 
Master  of  the  Song  in  1443.  'This  discovery  incidentally 
throws  new  light  on  the  Old  Hall  Manuscript,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  existing  musical  arrangements  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  not  to  Edward  IV.,  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 

A  correspondent  of  Musical  Opinion  has  . been  giving 
the  readers  of  that  excellent  trade  organ  some  cogent 
reasons  for  doubting  if  the  piano  trade  would  be  likely 
to  benefit  in  the  least  by  the  adoption  of  tariff  reform. 
Among  other  _  things  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
t  iat  the  prices  quoted  by  the  leading  foreign 
films  average  about  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  those 
of  their  native  rivals,  and  that  still  they  are  preferred 
by  the  British  consumer.  Moreover,  a  tariff  on  imported 
paiLS  so  far  from  benefiting  the  home  manufacturer 
would  seriously  inconvenience  him,  since  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  he  relies  on  such  foreign  parts 
almost,  exclusively.  Further,  if  by  the  imposition 
of  duties  the  best  foreign  makers  were  coerced  into 
setting  up  manufactories  in  England,  as  might  well 
prove  the  case,  the.  last  state  of  the  native  producer 
might  easily  be  worse  than  his  present  one. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- - 

MUMMERS  AND  MATRIMONY. 

AN  announcement  attributed  to  Mr.  David  Belasco 
raises  a  number  of  curious  questions.  Hence¬ 
forth,  it  is  said,  he  will  engage  no  actors  or  actresses 
who  have  appeared  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  he  will 
give  the  preference  whenever  possible  to  performers 
who  are  mamed  and  have  families.  Herein  you  may 
see  at  once,  a  bold  stroke  for  the  purification  of  the 
stage  and  a  bid  for  ex-President  Roosevelt’s  favour.  If 
the  birth  rate  falls  elsewhere  it  shall  not  fall  in  the 
theatrical  profession;  and  just  as  to  be  a  good 
cncketei  is  a  strong  credential,  I  believe,  if  you  want 
to  be  enrolled  in  Mr.  Benson’s  company,  so  to  have  a 
healthy  quiverful  of  young  mummers  will  be  a  passport 
to  Mr.  Belasco’s  favour.  For  his  new  production  “  Is 
Marriage  a  Failure?”  he  has  engaged  a  company  of 
fifty-five.,  of  whom  fifty-three  are  married,  while  forty 
have  children.  Let  us  hope  that  the  play  may  not 
prove  a  failure,  or  it  will  afford  an  excellent  opening 
for  the  irreverent  to  scoff  !  Says  Mr.  Belasco  :  “  I  don’t 
put  much  faith  in  the  art  of  any  man  or  woman  that 
matrimony  and  parenthood  will  not  ripen  and  improve. 
Married  happiness  and  domestic  purity  improve  the 
abilities  of  any  artist  in  any  line  of  art.”  So  far  so 
good.  No  longer  need  mummers  avoid  the  cares  of 
matrimony.  Onljr  in  this  way  can  they  ripen  their 
art,  and  outside  the  Belasco  Theatre  should  be  written 
up  “  Actors  wanted.  Only  those  with  encumbrances 
need  apply.” 

The  American  manager’s  dictum  opens  up  a  wide 
train  of  thought.  A  friend  of  mine  once  started 
collecting  material  for  a  monumental  scientific  work 
which  was  to  be  his  life’s  work— his  magnum  opus. 


TH. 


Its  title  was  to  be  “  The  Influence  of  Marriage 
on  Genius,  and  if  you  think  for  a  minute  you 
will  realise  what  an  enormous  amount  of  interest¬ 
ing  material  on  this  subject  there  is  to  be  sifted 
and  .  analysed.  Without  going  as  far  as  Rudyard 
Ivipling,  who  once  wrote  “  a  young  man  married  is  a 
young  man  marred,”  and  then  married  and  took  to- 
writing  pretentious  verse,  a  vast  number  of  men  of 
genius  have  begun  to  show  a  retrograde  tendency  in 
their  work  immediately  after  marrying.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  the  pot  boiling  has  forced  them  to  turn  out 
shoddy  stuff.  They  have  no  longer  been  free  to  starve 
and  work  as  they  pleased  You  may  go  hungry  your¬ 
self  while  you  create  a  masterpiece  which  no  one  will 
buy,  but  it  takes  a  bold  man  to  face  a  wife  and 
starving  children  while  he  is  doing  it,  especially 
when  the  wife  knows  that  pot-boiling  would  produce  not 
only  a  full  pot,  but  perhaps  even  evening  dresses  and 
a  motor-car.  A  very  eminent  man,  when  asked  once 
why  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth,  said 
that  he  considered  it  a  far  better  thing  to  send  his  sons 
to  Han ow  and  Oxford  than  to  pinch  his  family  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  own  ambitions,  and  it  was  a  sound  argu¬ 
ment.  That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  vrouId  men  like  Darwin  have  ever  achieved  so 
much  but  for  their  very  happy  and  peaceful  married 
life?  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  Many  men,  too,  have 
found  mar riage  a  stimulus  without  which  they  wrould 
'have  “  slacked  ”  through  life  and  achieved  nothing.  It 
is  altogether  a  larger  question  than  Mr.  Belasco’s  state¬ 
ment  wTould  lead  people  to  imagine.  Tennyson,  the 
happily  married,  achieved  much,  but  would  Shelley 
have  achieved  more  or  less  than  he  did  if  he  had  lived 
a  life  of  domestic  bliss  ? 

As  to  what  would  happen  in  England  if  English 
managers  were  to  follow  Mr.  Belasco’s  lead  I  tremble 
to  think.  Imagine  the  Merry  Widow  married.  Her 
popularity  would  surely  wane.  Picture  the  Gaiety 
chorus  composed  solely  of  young  matrons  with  encum¬ 
brances,  and  conceive  the  consternation  among  the 
Flossie  Montmorency s  of  this  life  if  a  striking  divorce 
did  not  bring  in  natural  sequence  an  increased  salary 
and  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  company.  It 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  getting  divorced  at  all ! 
Again,  what  would  the  gilded  youths  who  are  the  main¬ 
stay  of  musical  comedy  say  if  every  girl  in  the  “  Girl 
from  Gib.”  was  married  before  they  could  get  a  look 
in.  I  fancy  they  would  jib,-  And  picture  all  the  young 
women  who  would  thus  be  cut  off  from  the  stage  as  a 
jumping-off  ground  for  matrimony.  The  idea  will  not 
bear  contemplating.  Hasty  marriages  would  be  made 
in  order  to  qualify  as  actresses,  and  speedy  divorces 
would  follow  when  more  desirable  mates — or  apparently 
more  desirable  mates — were  met  in  the  glamour  of  the 
footlights  or  in  the  shade  of  the  stage  door.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Belasco  has  not  properly  considered  the  whole 
question  or  realised  its  magnitude. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  I  have  left  to  the 
last,  and  that  is,  how  far  is  any  employer  of  labour 
justified  in  exercising  any  control  over  the  family  affairs 
of  his  employees?  Is  it  really  any  part  of  his  business? 
Suppose  editors  were  to  say  that  they  would  only  employ 
married  dramatic  critics,  preferably  those  with  children, 
because  only  writers  acquainted  with  matrimony  and 
parenthood  could  have  had  their  faculties  sufficiently 
ripened  and  improved  to  be  able  to  criticise  properly. 
And  why  should  not  managers  say  that  they  would  only 
take  plays  from  married  men  ?  Again  I  ask  Mr.  Belasco 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  his  decision,  or  one  day 
he  will  find  himself  having  to  say  to  a  rising  actress, 

“  My  dear,  I  am  sure  you  would  look  charming  and 
play  Juliet  with  great  distinction,  but  in  my  theatre  it 
is  essential  that  Juliet  should  be  a  married  woman.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  plays  Romeo,  is  not  only  married,  but  has 
three  sets  of  twins.  It  has  ripened  and  improved  his 
art  wonderfully.” 

*  *  -K-  *  x-  * 

Dublin,  where  I  am  writing  this,  is  much  exercised 
at  the  moment  about  the  coming  production  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  play,  though  the  Horse  Show  overshadows  the 
drama.  The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  warning  to  the  Abbey 
Theatre  management  that  their  blood  will  be  on  their 
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•own  heads  if  there  is  trouble  has  stimulated  the  interest, 
and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  vacant  seat  in  the  house 
when  the  play  is  produced  to-day.  I  came  over  here 
hoping  to  see  it,  but,  unfortunately,  have  to  return 
immediately  before  the  production. 


TO  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM 
HER  DAUGHTER. 

- - K>« - 

Aster-road,  Clapham, 

August  18,  190ft. 

Y  DEAR  'MOTHER,—!  just  ended  up  my  last 
chin-wag  to  you  by  the  somewhat  bald  statement 
that  Smith  fils  had  beckoned  his  humble  typist — I  sup¬ 
pose  he  calls'  me  in  his  own  mind  “  Typette  ” — to  an 
evening  feast.  I  believe  he  imagined  that  he  was  con¬ 
ferring  a  Pelion-on-Ossa  apotheosis  of  honour  on  my 
undistinguished  head,  by  thus  deigning  to  smile  on  me. 
If  he  knew  who  King  Cophetua  was,  he  probably 
thought  of  me  as  the  beggar  maid. 

Of  course,  I  accepted.  I  wanted  the  throb  of  a  new 
experience.  You  see,  up  out'  way  there  is  always  the 
hovering  nimbus  of  the  chaperon,  or  even  if  one 
does  steal  away  for  a  jaunt  on  one’s  own,  it  is  only 
with  a  man  one  knows  and  trusts  absolutely.  But 
here  was  a  man  I  had  only  spoken  to  in  business 
hours;  a  man  about  whom  I  knew  nothing  except  his 
worship  of  the  conventions ;  and  probably  I  diun  L  come 
under  that  head  of  worship.  I  didn't  know  how  he 
would  behave  or  what  we  should  talk  about.  Other 
working  girls  apparently  go  out  with  men  their  people 
don’t  know,  men  whom  they  meet  “  in  business,”  so  why 
not  I?  It  began  like  this:  My  hero  asked  me,  with 
a.  rather  furious  blush,  if  I  would  come  and  dine  with 
him  in  Boho.  I  said,  “  Oh !  thanks  very  much ;  but 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  mix  up  business  and  pleasure ; 
and  what  has  a  working  girl  like  me  to  do  with  a  man. 
in  your  position  l  ” 

Upon  this  the  creature  blossomed  with  pride,  and  his 
desire  to  take  out  the  coy  and  guileless  damsel  increased. 
At  last  he  prevailed  over  my  paling  scruples,  and 
preached  to  me  the  gospel  of  enjoyment.  We  were  to 
meet  at  the  Covent  Garden  Tuoe  station  and  to  dine 
in  Soho.  He  suggested  the  Piccadilly  Tube,  but  I 
jibbed  at  that.  In  the  first  place,  so  many  lovers  are 
always  waiting  for  each  other  there,  and  it  seems  to 
take  them  so  long  to  learn  how  many  entrances  there 
are,  and  I  was  also  terrified  of  being  recognised  by 
some  of  my  old  friends  who  might  be  passing  through 
town  in  August.  I  have  avoided  the  purlieus  of  the 
West  since  I  went  into  the  submarine  life. 

So  we  met  at  Covent  Garden.  He  had  the  grace  to 
take  off  his  hat,  for  which  I  gave  him  a  good  mark,  and 
we  then  went  to  a  restaurant  where  he  had  reserved 
a  table  for  two.  We  sat  down.  It  was  a  half-crown 
table-d’hote,  and  he  felt  he  was  doing  things  proud.  I 
waited  for  him  to  say  something,  but  he  seemed  ill-at- 
ease.  So  I  looked  up  at  him  with  a  pleasant  smile  and 
said  :  “  Do  you  often  bring  girls  here,  Mr.  Smith  ?  ” 

“  Never  such  a  charming  one  as  I  have  with  me 
now,”  he  replied,  lifting  his  glass  to  me  and  bowing. 

I  was  too  amused  to  be  bored ;  and  the  conversation 
was  redolent  with  compliments — not  the  delicate 
gossamer  of  exquisite  suggestion,  but  dull  brown  cara¬ 
mels  of  speech,  sticky  and  nauseous.  Of  course,  in 
ordinary  life  I  should  have  recommended  the  creature 
to  a  lethal  chamber,  but  I  was  an  employee  and  I 
wanted  to  learn  how  it  was  all  done. 

He  told  me  during  dinner  that  he  thought  I  was 
beautiful;  that  he  admired  my  tawny  locks.  He  hinted 
that  the  social  gulf  between  us — I,  of  course,  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  it — did  not  matter,  and  that  he 
intended  to  give  me  a  good  time  after  office  hours ; 
that,  of  course,  I  must  not  presume  on  his  kindness  in 
the  City ;  and  also  I  must  quite  understand  that  our 
friendship  could  never  grow  into  a  warmer  regard, 
because  he  must  marry  a  girl  in  his  own  class. 


It  was  all  frightfully  amusing,  but  I  was  angry  with 
him,  not  for  myself— any  one  on  the  stage  is  far  more 
real  to  me  than  this  thing  which  cavorted  in  front 
of  me — but  I  felt  angry  when  I  thought  how  easily 
he  might  work  on  the  feelings  of  some  ignorant  girl 
who  really  thought  him  the  Dreadnought  of  perfection 
he  imagined  himself  to  be. 

“  A  bit  of  a  hedonist,  aren’t  you,  Mr.  Smith  l”  I 
queried,  when  I  felt  the  moment  had  arrived  to  do 
a  little  crushing.  He  looked  a  bit  startled. 

“  You’ve  not  dabbled  much  in  Greek  philosophy,  I 
suppose  ?  ”  I  continued,  dropping  the  attitude  of  the 
entranced  “  typette  ”  and  speaking  to  him  as  I  should 
do  in  ordinary  life  to'  a  worm  that  dared  to  pay-  me 
compliments. 

His  lower  jaw  fell  a  little,  and  the  joy  of  battle  began 
to  sing  in  my  heart. 

“  Would  you  like  a  man  to  say  to  your  sister  the 
first  time  he  met  her  the  things  you  have  said  to  me, 
and  to  end  up  by  warning  her  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  because  he  had  no  honourable  intentions  to  her  ?  ” 

He  looked  astonished,  a  trifle  ashamed,  and  then 
became  haughty.  “  Really,  my  sister  and  you  are  not 
quite  in  the  same  station  in  life.  You  force  me  to  say 
these  things.  My  sister  does  not  work  for  her  living.” 

O  ye  gods  of  Greece  and  the  eternal  verities !  I 
could  have  shouted  with  laughter,  but  we  were  not 
alone. 

“  Do  you  graduate  your  treatment  of  a  girl  by  her 
banking  account!  ”  I  asked  him,  softly. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  rather  rudely,  “I  try  to 
forget  after  office  hours  that  you  are  an  employee,  but  I 
am  not  here  to  be  made  fun  of  and  cross-examined. 
How  do  you  come  to  be  a.  typewriter,  any  way?” 

“  That,”  I  replied,  “  is  my  own  secret,  the  mere 
existence  of  which  you  will  please  keep.  If  I  gather 
from  anything  tha/fc  is  said  or  done  in  the  office’ 
that  you  have  mentioned  our  conversation  to  a  living- 
soul,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  unburden  myself.  But 
next  time  you  take  a  girl  out  to  dinner  to  patronise, 
make  quite  sure  that  you  know  your  relative  rungs  on 
the  ladder  of  life.  I  wanted  an  experience.  I  have 
had  one.  Please  call  me  a  taxi-cab.” 

The  words  were  out  of  my  mouth  before  I  realised 
how  much  they  gave  me  away.  But  I  let  them  pass. 
I  refused  to  let  him  see  me  home.  There  had  been  that 
in  his  eye  before  I  squashed  him  that  had  made  me 
determine  that  nothing  should  induce  me  to  let  him 
enter  a  cab  alone  with  me.  There  are  some  things 
that  are  too  sacred  for  experiment. — Your  loving 

MAUDE. 


SPORT 

RAGING :  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

rjlHERE  have  been  great  complaints  lately  in  the  north 
T  about  the  injury  which  is  inflicted  on  the  so-called 
“Yorkshire”  fixtures  by  the  clashing  with  southern 
meetings.  Redcar  and  Stockton  might  surely  be  allowed 
days  on  which  there  is  no  racing  elsewhere,  but  York 
and  Doncaster  are  the  only  northern  meetings  which  are 
blessed  with  unopposed  dates.  There  is  such  a  plethora 
of  racing  in  the.  south  during  the  whole  season  that 
some  of °  the  meetings  now.  licensed  in  August  might 
advantageously  he  dispensed  with.  The  fact  is  that  the 
fixture  list  stands  in  urgent  n oc cl  of  a.  drastic  revision, 
and  the  pruning-knife  should  he  used  freely. 

A  correspondent  desires  to  he  informed  whether  I 
consider  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  back  Bayardo 
for  the  St.  Leger  at  the  present  price  (5  to  4). 
My  opinion  is  that  it  is  in  the  greatest  degree  idiotic 
to  back  Bayardo  for  a  penny  until  the  day.  It  would 
he  much  better  then  to  lay  5  to  4,  with  the  horse  going 
to  the  post  fit-  and  well,  than  to  accept  slight  odds 
about  him  at  present.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is 
most  improbable  that  Bayardo  will  become  an  “  odds 
on”  favourite  at  the  finish,  if  Minoru  is  all  right,  for, 
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there  is  sure  to  he  a  great  deal  of  public  money  for  the 
King’s  horse.  Ma.ny  people  will  back  Minoru  on  the 
course  from  purely  sentimental  considerations,  and 
Louviers  and  several  other  starters  are  likely  to  be 
well  supported.  There  is  no  genuine  market  on  the 
St.  Leger,  for  the  betting  is  on  a  most  limited  scale. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  in  the  history 
of.  the  race  for  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  odds. 
Minoru  has  nearer  been  beaten  as  a  three-year-old,  but 
he  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  favourite  as  Bayardo,  who 
finished  behind  him  at  Newmarket  and  at  Epsom.  Of 
course,  there  are  excellent  excuses  for  these  failures  of 
Bayardo,  and  the  liberal  price  laid  against  Minoru  is 
due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  prevailing  impression 
that  he  was  an. exceedingly  fortunate  horse  in  the  Derby, 
and  that  he  will  fail  to  stay  the  course  at  Doncaster. 

Early  in  the  spring  Mirador  was  mentioned  in 
Truth  as  a  three-year-old  that  was  certain  to  distin¬ 
guish  himself  when  fit.  Mr.  Astor’s  colt  has  now  won 
four,  races,  in  succession,  and  he  is  not  yet  at  his  best. 
He  is  believed  to  be  a  good  stayer,  and  will  probably 
gain  a  place  in  the  St.  Leger. 

I  see  it  is  announced  that  hopes  are  entertained  that 
Holiday  House  will  be  got  to  the  post  for  the  St. 
Leger.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  Lord  Londonderry’s  colt  being  seen  at 
Doncaster.  Holiday  House  has  only  one  engagement 
during  the  autumn,  the  Limekiln  Stakes,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting,  for  which 
he  has  incurred  a  penalty  of  5  lb. 

.  Mercutio  has  resumed  galloping  at  Newmarket,  and  he 
is  believed  to  be  all  right  again.  This  horse  has  not 
been  seen  out  since  his  defeat  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap.  He  was  heavily  backed  by  the  gullish 
hei  d  foi  that  race,  and  started  second  favourite.  It 
was  several  times  pointed  out  in  Truth  that  Mercutio 
had  no  pretensions  to  stay  the  course,  and  the  craze 
for  him  was  a.  most  inscrutable  aberration,  for  he  had 
started  eight  times  as  a  three-year-old  without  winning. 
If  Mercutio  gets  through  a  preparation  all  right,  and 
supposing  he  retains  the  form  which  he  possessed  as 
a  two-year-old,  then  he  will  probably  win  a  T.Y.G. 
handicap  during  the  autumn.  Ebor  is  another  horse 
that  has  been  in  seclusion  during  the  summer,  not 
having  been  raced  since  he  won  the  Kempton  Park 
Jubilee  Handicap.  He  is  again  out  for  easy  exer¬ 
cise,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  he  will  get 
through  a  course  of  training.  If  he  does  stand  a  pre¬ 
paration  lie  may  very  likely  win  a  race  at  one  of  the 
November  meetings.  Ebor  was  extravagantly  over¬ 
rated  last  year  after  he  had  won  three  races  in  which 
he  had  only  moderate  horses  to  beat.  One  crack- 
brained  enthusiast  announced  that  the  Leger  was  only 
a  question  of  health  for  him,  but  he  finished  nowhere 
at  Doncaster. 

The  omission  of  Dark  B.onald  from  the  Cesarewitch 
and  Cambridgeshire  has  excited  some  surprise,  but  I 
suppose  the  horse’s  owner  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  enter  him  for  any  handicaps,  as  he  would  certainly 
be  very  heavily  weighted.  Dark  Ronald  is  in  the 
Doncaster  Cup,  and.  I  suppose  that  if  all  goes  well  with 
him  we  shall  see  him  running  next  year  for  the  Ascot 
Cup.  The  handicappers  ought  to  be  most  thankful 
that  he  was  not  reserved  for  an  autumn  coup. 

It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  this  horse  would  have 
completely  swept  the  board  by  winning  the  Prince 
Edward  Handicap,  the  Duke  of  York  Handicap,  the 
Cesarewitch,  and  the  Cambridgeshire.  He  would  have 
been  “  thrown  in  ”  for  all  these  races,  and  the  extra 
weight  certainly  would  not  have  stopped  him.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  if  Dark  Ronald  had  been  prepared 
for  the  Spring  Handicaps  he  would  assuredly  have  won 
the  Lincolnshire,  the  Newbury  Cup,  the  City  and 
Suburban,  and  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap, 
and  also  the  Queen’s  Prize  at  Kempton  Park  if  his 
owner  had  thought  fit  to  start  him.  He  was  let  off  with 
7  st.  21b.  in  the  Newbury  Spring  Cup.  Every  one 
remembers  the  Hoyal  Hunt  Cup  fatuity  of  giving  only 
7  st.  21b.  to  a  horse  with  such  antecedents.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  go  back  many  years  in  order  to  find 
another  example  of  such  puzzle-pated  buffoonery  in  an 
important  handicap. 


A  correspondent  has  sent  me  an  extract  from  a 
racing  article  in  which  there  are  some  references  to 
the  late  Mr.  J .  B.  Morris,,  who  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  biggest  bookmakers  on  the  Turf,  and  who 
^made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  a  hazard  room 
at  Newmarket,  an  establishment  which  was  condoned 
by  the  local  authorities',  as  were  the  gaming  rooms  at 
Doncaster.  .  My  correspondent  points  out  that  the 
writer  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Morris  was  smashed 
by  the  victory  of  Favonius  in  the  Derby  of'  1871. 
He  betted  in  England  on  a  considerable  scale  until  after 
the  Sussex  Fortnight  ”  of  1872,  when  he  returned  to 
France,  leaving  many  cursing  creditors  behind  him. 
Morris  had  one  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  two 
years  before  his  crash.  If  Macgregor  won  the  Derby 
he  would  have  been  hopelessly  “broke.”  Just  before 
the  start  the  late  Lord  Dudley  offered  to  bet  him 
£25,000  to  £10,000  on  the  favourite.  Morris  refused  to 
take  the  bet,  and  was  afterwards  abused  for  his  folly. 
He  would  have  been  smashed  irretrievably  if  Macgregor 
had  won,  and  therefore  he  might  just  as  well  have 
accepted  this  bet,  which  would  have  replaced  his 
finances  on  a  sure  basis  if  the.  favourite  happened 
to  be  beaten. 

Elecrra  was  sent  from  Newmarket  to  Stockton,  but  at 
the  last  moment  it  was  decided  not  to  start  her  for  the 
Durham  County  Produce  Plate,  owing  to  the  very 
heavy  state  of  the  course.  This  was  wise  policy,  as  Mr. 
Neumann’s  mare  would  certainly  have  been  beaten, 
and  there  was  no  object  in  knocking  her  about.  Electra 
was  withdrawn  from  the  St.  Leger  when  the  minor 
forfeit  was  declared,  but  she  is  engaged  at  Doncaster  in 
the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  and  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
beat  Princesse  de  dalles,  Maid  of  the  Mist,  and  Doro. 
Electra  looks  like  winning  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  at 
the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting,  her  penalty  of 
14  lb.  being  reduced  to  6  lb.  by  a  breeding  allowance. 
William  the  Fourth  (5  lb.  extra)  is  engaged  in  this 
race. 

I  have  several  times  urged  upon  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  miser¬ 
ably  weak  programme  of  the  Newmarket  Second  July 
Meeting,  which  is  at  present  really  a  mere  orgie  of 
plating.  A  £5,000  two-year-old  race,  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  National  Breeders’  Produce  Stakes  at  Sandown 
Park,  ought  to  be  established,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  success.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  any 
considerable  drawing  on  the  fund,  judging  from  the 
satisfactory  pecuniary  results  at  Sandown  Park.  Last 
year  the  big  race  at  that  meeting  cost  only  £437,  and 
this  season  the  sum  drawn  from  the  fund  was  £402.  The 
pecuniary  conditions  of  most  of  the  events  at  Newmarket 
are  so  absolutely  unattractive  as  to  be  quite  grotesque. 
However,  last  autumn  the  Stewards  did  make  one 
change  which  had  been  strongly  recommended  in 
Truth.  The  endowment  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was 
increased  from  £500  to  £1,000,  but  the  race  will  cost 
the  fund  only  £430, 

During  the  last  two  years  some  of  the  sporting  papers 
have  made  periodical  announcements  that  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club  had  decided  to  abandon  the  Jockey 
C'lub  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  How  the  report  arose  it  is 
impossible  to  understand.  Entries  are  now  invited  for 
the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  £10,000  for  1912,  to  run  at 
the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting,  the  race  being 
open  to  foals  and  upwards.  The  stake  closes  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14.  The  Stewards  have  still  time  to  alter  the 
defective  conditions  concerning  breeding  allowances.  At 
present  a  horse  may  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  3  lb., 

6  lb.,  or  9  lb.,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  still  takes 
it  evert  though  he  may  have  won  all  the  classic  stakes. 

It  would  be  a  much  fairer  arrangement  for  owners,  and 
of  great  benefit  to  the  race,  if  any  horse  that  has  won 


The  Danger  to  Health  of  obesity  is  not  sufficiently  empha¬ 
sised.  Stout  people  should  know  that  “  fatty  degeneration  ”  of 
the  heart  and  liver  is  a  constant  menace  to  them.  The  Sketch , 
in  writing  about  Antipon,  says  “This  pleasant,  rational,  and 
most  efficacious  remedy  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  stout 
persons,  as  much  for  health’s  sake  as  for  the  attainment  of 
perfect  elegance  of  figure."  Price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  per  bottle,  of 
all  chemists,  or  of  The  Antipon  Companv,  13,  01  mar- street, 
London,  S.E. 
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a  stake  value  £2,000  was  ipso  facto  deprived  of  any- 
breeding  allowance  to  which  he  may  originally  have 
been  entitled.  This  change  was  suggested  some  years 
ago  in  Truth  (when  Rock  Sand  was  taking  an  allowance 
of  6  lb.  in  several  races,  although  he  had  won  the  Derby 
and  St.  Leger),  and  it  has  been  adopted  at  Sandown 
Park.  The  result  of  this  salutary  reform  was  that  last 
year  in  the  Sandringham  Foal  Stakes  Electra  was 
deprived  of  her  15  lb.  allowance,  and  Bayardo  did  not 
take  an  allowance  of  8  lb.  In  the  Sandown  Foal  Stakes 
there  are  similar  conditions,  so  Bayardo  loses  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  11  lb.,  and  Electra  one  of  15  lb.  If  Bayardo 
had  been  in. the  race  with  his  14  lb.  penalty  reduced  to 
3  lb.  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  have  been  no  field, 
supposing  the  Manton  colt  to  be  then  all  right. 

The  hollow  defeat  of  Sir  Martin  at  Deauville  by 
Biniou  plainly  proves  that  the  American  colt  cannot 
stay,  as  he  obviously  lost  the  race  through  lack  of 
stamina.  I  expect  it  will  turn  out  that  Sir  Martin’s  best 
course  is  a  mile,  and  the  tale  that  he  ought  to  have  won 
the  Derby  to  be  all  moonshine.  Foxhunt  was  again 
much  fancied  for  the  Wynyard  Plate  at  Stockton,  as 
his  running  at  Redcar  was  considered  to  be  all  wrong, 
but  Lord  Londonderry  was  very  easily  beaten  by  his 
son-in-law,  Lord  Ilchester,  whose  filly,  Homing  Pigeon, 
won  all  the  way.  The  American  colt  Top  o’  the  Morn¬ 
ing  started  favourite,  but  he  is  desperately  unfortunate, 
this  being  his  seventh  beating,  and  in  all  his  former 
races  he  finished  either  second  or  third.  Mistrella  was 
expected  to  make  amends  for  her  failure  at  Goodwood 
by  winning  the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  but  Stolen  Kiss  won 
cleverly.  When  this  pair  met  at  Doncaster  three  months 
ago  Lord  Durham’s  filly  won  in  a  canter,  and  the  Malton 
filly  was  a  bad  third,  hut  she  was  then  giving  a  lot 
of  weight.  Perush  followed  up  her  success  at  Redcar 
by  winning  the  Wilton  Plate  for  Lord  Londonderry 
with  extreme  ease.  The  Story  was  made  favourite  for 
the  Durham  County  Produce  Plate,  and  he  won  cleverly, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  for  he  had  13  lb.  the  best 
of  the  weights  Avith  Phaleron,  who  was  not  suited  by  the 
heavy  ground,  and  must  need  a  rest  by  this-  time.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Perush  should  haA7e  been  struck  out  of 
the  £1,250  stake  at  Derby  next  Aveek,  as  she  is  now  in 
capital  form,  and  is  evidently  a  smart  filly. 

Stolen  Kiss  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  two-year-olds 
of  the  season.  She  has  won  ten  races,  her  only  defeats 
being  at  Doncaster  by  Mistrella  (Avith  121b.  the  worst 
of  the  Aveights)  and  by  Charles  O’Malley  at  Gosforth 
Park.  Her  only  remaining  engagement  this  season  is 
the  £600  stake  at  Ayr  next  month,  when  she  will  have 
a  7  lb.  allowance. 

A  field  of  poor  class  came  out  for  the  valuable 
Lennox  Plate  at  Hurst  Park,  and  Diamond  Stud  Avon 
cleverly,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  .horse  having  91b.  the  wmrst 
of  the  weight  with  Sir  Bold,  a  colt  about  Avhom  there 
have  been  mysterious  cacklings  for  some*  time  past. 
Diamond  Stud  started  at  6  to  1,  as  he  was  not  at  all 
fancied  by  the  Newmarket  people.  Mediant  won  the 
Sprint  Handicap,  and  she  is  a  very  smart  filly  indeed 
over  her  OAvn  distance,  and  has  justified  the  high  opinion 
which  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  of  her  form. 

I  am  told  that  Dibs  is  expected  to  win  the  Great 
Ebor  Handicap. 

There  will  be  racing  next  week  at  Derby  (which  has 
three  days  without  clashing  with  any  other  fixture), 
Lewes,  and  Kempton  Park.  The  Champion  Breeders’ 
Foal  Plate  at  Derby  may  be  left  to  Charles  O’Malley, 
the  entry  also  including  Mistrella,  Homing  Pigeon, 
Santa  Fina,  and  Foxhunt.  Greenback  was  withdraAvn 
from  this  race  when  the  minor  forfeit  was  declared.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Bayardo  will  start  for  the  Breeders’ 
St.  Leger  of  £1,350,  but  his  10  lb.  penalty  certainly 
would  not  stop  him.  In  the  absence  of  the  Manton  colt, 
Mirador  ought  to  win. 


LAWN  TENNIS— CRICKET— GOLF. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  team  selected  by  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  presents  much  hope  of 
recovering  the  Davis  Cup  from  Australasia.  Messrs. 
Parke,  Crawley,  and  Dixon  are  not  a  strong  team. 


It  is  doubtful  Avhetlier  the  L.T.A.  would  not  have  been 
well  advised  to  let  the  United  States’  players  go  off  pn 
their  oavu  account  without  a  preliminary  contest  in  the 
States  whither  these  players  have  gone.  They  sailed 
on  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Germanophobes.  The  expenses  of  the  tour  up  to 
£400  are  guaranteed  by  America,  and  the  L.T.A.  is 
spending  its  money  in  financing  a  German  line  of 
steamers.  Such  conduct  is  positively  outrageous,  and 
a  super-tax  should  be  charged  on  all  Britishers  travel¬ 
ling  by  a  foreign  line  of  steamers. 

It  is  Avell  Avithin  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  be  present  during  the  proposed 
regatta  on  the  Zambesi  next  year.  His  Royal  Highness 
will  certainly  visit  the  Victoria  Falls  when  he  opens 
the  United  South  African  Parliament.  This  visit  and 
the  regatta  may  happen  at  the  same  time'.  If  the  present 
scheme  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company 
matures,  all  the  oarsmen  will  go  out  as  the  guests  of 
the  Chartered  Company.  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  quite  good  crews  to  go  out,  but 
the  sooner  the  Chartered  Company  makes  its  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  passage  with  the  steamship  companies  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  success  of  the  regatta.  A 
Belgian  and  an  American  University  crew  may  be 
found  among  the  entrants,  but  these  matters  require 
to  be  arranged  some  time  beforehand,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  waste. 

I  understand  that  the  trouble  with  regard  to  J.  N. 
CraAvford  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  support 
Leveson-GoAver  and  the  committee  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  discipline,  as  he  knew  why  certain  men  were 
to  be  left  out  of  the  team.  If  this  be  so,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  committee’s  letter  gives  no  hint  of  such 
proceedings.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  this  won¬ 
derful  committee,  with  its  keen  sense  of  discipline, 
treats  its  professionals  with  the  curt  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  spirit  that  it  showed  to  J.  N.  Crawford,  I 
can  quite  understand  that  it  must  find  some  difficulty 
in  maintaining  discipline.  These  troubles  about  dis¬ 
cipline  do  not  arise  when  a  captain  has  a  mind  of  his 
own.  They  do  arise  when  the  captain  is  merely  the 
catspaw  of  the  committee. 

With  rain  and  sunshine  mingled,  there  was  some 
exciting  cricket  last  week.  A  match  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  was  that  betAveen  Surrey  and  Yorkshire. 
Surrey  all  out  for  62,  and  Yorkshire  for  26.  Just  the 
same  figures,  only  put  backwards.  Smith  and  Rushby 
and  the  wicket  were  responsible.  Surrey,  with  every 
chance  of  making  a  draw,  literally  threw  their  wickets 
away,  and  lost  against  Kent.  The  weather  saved  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  defeat  by  Gloucester.  C.  L.  Tcuvnsend  made 
his  first  appearance  this  season  in  first-class  cricket,  and 
ran  up  a  century  against  Australia,  and  Gloucester 
declared.  Dennett  bowled  splendidly.  The  Westerners 
are  a  good  sporting  team.  The  visit  of  the  Australians 
gave  Canterbury  a  second  week.  The  Kent  eleven  batted 
well,  but  the  Colonial  left-handers  collared  the  bowling. 
I  am  told  that  the  Australians  regard  MacLaren  as  a 
highly  popular  captain.  He  was  responsible  for  not 
playing  Buckenham  at  the  Oval.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  Avas  rather  cruel  of  Cotter  to  get  his  wicket. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Royal  and  Ancient  of  St. 
AndreAvs  seriously  considered  not  only  the  methods,  but 
the  implements,  of  putting.  A  New  Zealand  golf  club 
has  got  the  authoritative  decision  that  a  small  croquet 
mallet  is  not  permissible.  But  the  freak  clubs  that  are 
used  differ  in  no  way  from  the  croquet  mallet.  The 
ball  is  played  or  playable  by  such  clubs  from  between 
the  legs.  This  is  not  a  golf  stroke.  The  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition,  of  pot-hunting,  and  of  record-making,  and  the 
eternal  fight  with  Colonel  Bogey  have  killed  the  old 
spirit  of  golf.  The  traditions  of  the  game  must  be 
maintained.  These  eccentric  flat-irons,  with  a  shaft  in 
the  middle  of  them,  are  not  clubs  as  one  ordinarily 
understands  their  use.  The  essence  of  a  golf  club  is 
that  it  is  ill-adapted,  except  in  skilled  hands,  for  its 
purpose.  The  croquet-mallet  type  is  in  existence.  It 


The  Luxury  of  a  Batii  is  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  SCRUim's  Amaionia,  Avhich  refreshes  and  invigorates.  Sold 
everywhere,  price  one  shilling  per  bottle. 
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could  have  been  used  by  the  old  school  of  golfers,  for 
croquet  is  not  a  game  of  to-day  or  yesterday.  But 
none  of  the  players  thought  of  straying  from  the  paths 
of  tradition.  The  'twixt-the-leg  putting  with  these  new¬ 
fangled  propellers  is  not  golf.  By  the  way,  it  is,  I 
suppose,  quite  legitimate  to  put  one’s  left  hand  on  the 
far  side  of  the  hole  and  hit  the  ball  with  the  club  single- 
handed  with  the  other.  It  is  a  deadly  method  with 
short  puts.  And  yet  I  know  that  J.  E.  Taylor  considers 
the  stroke  is  not  golf.  It  is,  at  all  events,  played  with 
a  genuine  club,  and  it  has  not  the  objection  that  was 
raised  when  an  ingenious  player  took  one  hand  to  the 
shaft  and  with  the  other  grasped  the  end  of  the  blade, 
and  then  struck  the  ball.  The  stroke  must  have  been 
a  shove  rather  than  a  hit.  At  all  events,  the  R.  and  A. 
properly  decided  that  the  stroke  was  not  golf.  The 
colonists  were  again  to  the  fore  with  the  question  of  the 
practice  swing  in  playing  through  the  green.  This  is 
held  to  be  permissible.  And  why  not!  Such  an  action 
may  irritate  some  neurotic  folk.  But  to  forbid  the 
stroke  would  sadly  curtail  the  prospects  of  the 
beginner  making  any  progress. 

The  Players’  Union  is  making  a  very  good  progress. 
Sheffield  Wednesday,  of  which  the  Dictator,  Mr.  Clegg, 
is  chairman,  has  joined.  Tie  is  also  chairman  of 
Sheffield  United,  and  that  club  will  join.  Mr.  Broom¬ 
field,  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  work.  The  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  has 
backed  him  up.  The  bouncing  blusterers  of  the  EA. 
Ltd.,  who  announced  that  the  Union  had  ceased  to  exist 
and  that  it  would  never  be  permitted  to  live,  have  had 
to  eat  their  own  words.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
smashed.  They  are  true  lovers  of  sport  in  their  own 
eyes,  but  they  have  not  an  atomic  sense  o'  decency. 
Beaten  in  their  policy,  they  should  resign.  But  there 
are  too  many  crumbs  to  induce  such  straightforward 
conduct.  The  players  provide  the  cash.  The  Council 
waxes  fat  on  unearned  increment.  It  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  professional  player,  who,  so  long  as  he  plays 
honourably  and  conducts  himself  properly,  will  have 
public  sympathy  behind  him. 

In  order  to  show  its  value  to  the  world  E.A.  Ltd. 
has  been  conducting  a  portentous  correspondence  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  taxing  of  foot¬ 
ball  grounds.  I  rather  fancy  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  pretensions  of  F.A.  Ltd. 
I  have  already  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject. 
The  F.A.  Ltd.  is  asking  for  no  tax  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  This  will  not  do.  The  M.C.C.  got  a  nice  little 
unearned  increment  when  the  Great  Central  came  to 
town.  That  is  the  sort  of  increment  that  is  taxable. 

The  Hunt  Committee  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds  has  issued  new  rules  as  to  minimum  hunting  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  Hunt 
suffers  from  two  species  of  bounders,  one  of  whom  pro¬ 
mise  donations  and  subscriptions,  and  hunt  and  do  not 
pay.  They  just  fall  into  arrear.  Well,  I  would  deal 
with  them  in  a  very  summary  way.  I  should  have  the 
promise  to  pay  drawn  in  such  a  form  that  it  would 
be  a  binding  contract  between  the  secretary  of  the 
Hunt  Committee  and  the  subscribers.  I  should  then 
sue  on  it  in  the  local  county  court.  Of  course, 
a  judge  would  not  let  his  sporting  instincts  interfere 
with  the  principles  of  law  or  the  administration  of 
justice;  but  if  the  defaulting  subscriber  had  been  out 
hunting  I  fancy  that  no  further  evidence  of  means  would 
be  required  to  warrant  a  committal.  Then  there  is  the 
other  class  of  bounder,  who  boasts  of  his  cleverness 
in  getting  sport  without  paying  for  it.  He  takes 
advantage  of  the  wide  area  of  country,  and  he  hopes 
to  escape  identification.  Some  of  these  are  casual 
visitors.  But  the  chief  defaulters  are  known,  and  if 
they  are  up  to  these  tricks  this  season  the  hounds  will 
be  drawn  off  and  taken  home.  I  hope  these  threats  of 
punishment  will  do  good.  The  time  may  come  when  I 
shall  have  to  include  a  list  of  those  that  cadge  their 
hunting  for  nothing  in  a  Cautionary  List. 


Why  is  Seegee's  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. — Proprietors,  Hindes 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

TILE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  FOREIGNER. 

ISTORY  is  being  made  at  Rheims  this  week.  As 
it  was  in  automobilism,  so  apparently  it  is  to  be 
in  aviation.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  of  the  great 
doings  now  in  progress  iat  Rheims  without  being 
struck  by  the  parallel  between  the  opening  stages 
of  aviation  and  the  early  days  of  automobilism.  Once 
again  international  race  meetings  have  been  hit  upon 
as  the  surest  method  of  advancing  matters ;  once  again, 
by  way  of  a  detail,  a  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  is  one  of  the 
most  important  trophies  being  competed  for;  while  once 
again,  too,  it  is  regrettable  to  note,  Great  Britain,  which 
formerly  led  the  world  alike  in  sport  and  invention, 
looks  like  following  at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  wake 
of  the  leading  Continental  nations.  Indeed,  we  look  at 
present  like  doing  even  worse  in  aviation  than  in  motor- 
ing,  for  in  the  latter  case  we  had  at  least  such  doughty 
representatives  as  Edge  and  Jarrott  to  uphold  our 
national  credit,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  a  Napier  car 
piloted  by  Mr.  Edge  actually  won  one  of  the  earlier 
Gordon-Bennett  cups.  In  the  case  of  the  Rheims  meet- 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  single  British  machine  has 
been  entered,  and,  putting  aside  Mr.  Farman  and  Mr. 
Latham,  there  is  apparently  only  one  Britisher,  namely, 
Mr.  Cochrane,  among  the  competitors. 

Here,  therefore,  is  decidedly  the  most  unpleasant 
reflection  which  suggests  itself  to  a  British  scribe  in 
connection  with  this  historic  event.  Certainly  such  a 
state  of  things  is  very  deplorable,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  it  is  impossible,  to  suggest  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  In  the  case  of  motoring  there  was  at  least 
the  red  flag,  and  all  it  implied,  to  afford  a  partial  excuse. 
We  used  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that 
things  would  have  been  very  different  but  for  the  absurd 
legal  restrictions  which  prevailed  among  ourselves, 
whereby  the  foreigners  had  been  enabled  to  get  such 
a  commanding  lead.  It  was  not  too  convincing  an 
excuse,  perhaps,  but  it  served,  and  patriotic  apologists 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Alas !  there  have 
been  no  red-flag  restrictions  in  the  case  of  aviation. 
At  present,  at  all  events,  any  one  is  at  liberty  in  this 
country  to  fly  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  pleases  without 
let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  any  one.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  so  few  have  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  their 
privileges  in  this  respect. 

It  is  tiue  that  though  so-  little  has  been  done  at  pre¬ 
sent,  there  is  hope  of  greater  activity  being  witnessed 
now  before  very  long.  Thus,  in  the  Morning  Post, 
which  is  excellently  served  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Massac  Buist,  I  read  the  other  day  an  imposing  list  of 
British  aviators,  or  prospective  aviators,  who  pro¬ 
pose  almost  immediately  to  try  their  wings  down  at 
Shellbeach.  Thus,  Mr.  A.  E.  George,  of  motor-racing 
fame,  is  learning  to  handle  a  Farman  biplane;  Mr. 
Frank  McClean  is  experimenting  with  a  Short  machine 
of  the  same  type  ;  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  is  practising 
gliding  flights  from  a  convenient  hill-top  without  the 
aid  of  an  engine;  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Moore-Brabazon  is  about 
to  take  possession  of  a  new  British-built  biplane ;  and 
various  other  names  were  mentioned.  Also,  it  will  have 
been  noted  that  the  indefatigable  Mr.  S.  F.  Cody  is 
continuing  to  peg  away,  notwithstanding  his  differences 
with  Whitehall,  and  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  others 
named,  congratulations  are  certainly  due,  in  that  they 
at  least  have  come  forward  to  redeem  our  reputation 
in  this  matter,  and  to  demonstrate  that  we  still  have  a 
few  hardy  spirits  left  ready  to  face  risks  and  brave  perils 
in  a  worthy  cause.  But  even  so,  and  not  to  labour  a 
painful  point  any  further,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
great  gathering  ^which  is  being  held  in  France  this 
week  finds  us  practically  unrepresented,  and  that  a  very 
long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  we  can  hope 
to  come  anywhere  near  to  making  up  the  ground  which 
we  have  lost. 


For  Mosquito  Bites,  Wasp  or  Bee  Stings,  nothing  allays 
the  irritation  so  quickly  as  Scrubb's  Ammonia.  Price  Is.  per 
bottle.  Beware  of  imitations. 
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Precisely  why  it  has  taken  mankind  so  long  to  reach 
the  point  which  has  now  been  attained  ip  the  matter 
of  aviation  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be, 
especially  seeing  that  no  actually  new  principle  is 
involved  in  any  of  the  machines  by  means  of  which 
mechanical  flight  is  now  being  daily  accomplished.  It 
is  not  quite  true  that  the  coming  of  the  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine  has  made  all  the  difference,  for  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experts,  the  brothers  Wright  among 
them,  I  believe,  all  that  is  being  done  at  present  could 
have  been  managed,  after  a  fashion,  years  ago  by  the 
agency  of  steam.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
various  heavier-than-air  machines  being  used  at 
Ilheims  are  divided  not  only  into  the  two  well- 
defined  classes  based  respectively  on  the  monoplane 
and  biplane  principle,  but  also  that  nearly  all  differ 
from  one  another  in  other  details,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  not  only  one 
kind  of  machine  capable  of  flying,  but  quite  a  number, 
thus  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  success 
which  has  now  been  arrived  at  has  been  due  to  no 
one  epoch-making  discovery,  but  to  the  intelligent 
application  of  general  principles  which  have  long  been 
known  to  the  world. 

Now  it  will  be  supremely  interesting  to  know  how 
these  various  types  of  machine  fare  in  competition,  and 
here  comes  in,  of  course,  the  enormous  practical  value, 
apart  from  its  spectacular  interest,  of  such  q  concours 
as  that  now  in  progress.  Hitherto  aviators  have  exer¬ 
cised  their  craft  under  conditions  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  when  circumstances  have  not  been  propitious  they 
have  been  able  to  postpone  their  ascents.  At  Ilheims 
they  are  meeting  one  another  in  open  competition  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  results  should  be  instructive,  as 
no  previous  tests  have  been  made.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
of  course,  that  the  Messrs.  Wright  are  not  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings,  but  otherwise  all  the  leading  aviators 
of  the  world  seem  to  be  participating,  and  as  the  result 
of  their  doings  lessons  of  the  utmost  value  should  be 
learned. 


WOMAN. 


HARD-IIEADED  WOMAN. 

NE  of  the  chief  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  old-fashioned 
man  is  that  when  women  have  full  privileges, 
municipal  and  legal,  we  shall  have  local  and  central 
government  alike  swayed  by  every  known  kind  of  senti¬ 
mentality  and  impulse.  Woman,  in  the  masculine  mind, 
which,  after  mountains,  is  the  most  conservative  thing 
on  earth,  is  a  conglomeration  of  feelings  without 
thoughts,  a  collection  of  softnesses  and  impulses,  who 
can  be  relied  on  only  to  be  unexpected.  She  is,  in  fact, 
all  soft  little  hollows,  the  marks  of  the  thumb  of 
circumstance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
question  as  a  whole,  this  particular  danger  does  not 
count  very  largely.  To  begin  with,  the  modern  woman 
is  anything;  but  sentimental,  and  in  any  case,  we  could 
scarcely  be  more  sentimentally  governed  than  we  are 
at  present.  Any  study  of  pronouncements  from  the 
magisterial  bench  will  prove  how  often  personal  pre¬ 
judice  lies  behind  the  sentence  or  the  admonition.  “  A 
woman’s  place  is  in  her  home,”  said  a  magistrate  the 
other  day — to  a  woman  who  was  slaving  fifteen  hours  a 
day  to  keep  herself  in  one  room.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
sentiment,  and  when  home®  are  provided  for  all  women 
no  doubt  most  of  them  will  be  very  pleased  to  stay  in 
them  and  live  easy  lives. 

There  is  one  kind  of  sentiment;  here  is  another.  A 
board  controlling  the  education  of  a  seaside  town  last 
year  dismissed  a  woman  official  in  their  employ,  because 
her  husband  had  been  convicted  in  court  of  some  petty 
offence.  She  did  her  work  well,  and  was  liked  and 
respected ;  but  sentimentality  had  its  way,  and  no  one 
ever  so  remotely  connected  with  the  awful  shadow  of 
the  prison-house  should  be  allowed  to  earn  an  honest 
living  under  the  protection  of  that  board. 

Englishwomen  cannot  possibly  be  more  sentimental 
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than  the  average  Englishman.  His  sentiment  breaks 
out  in  different  places,  but  in  quality  it  is  very 
much  like  the  sentiment  attributed  by  poets  to  women. 
And  as  for  the  women,  what  a  change  is  here !  Gone 
are  all  those  soft  little  hollows  which  made  a  woman’s 
mind  such  a  comfortable  padded  resting-place  for  the 
keen  male  intellect!  If  the  truth  be  spoken,  the  modern 
woman  is  a  little  hard.  She  has  come  out  from  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  she  is  a  little  dazzled  by  the  light;  moreover, 
she  is  busy  fighting  her  own  fight,  and  it  is  commonly 
the  spectators  who  have  time  for  emotion  rather  than 
the  participants.  And  when  she  does  look  round,  and 
survey  in  the  glare  of  broad  day  the  things  she-  has 
hitherto  only  seen  in  twilight,  she  is  distressed  by  the 
general  display  of  clay  feet  under  golden  idols,  and 
the  tawdry  raggedness  of  what  she  has  so  far  taken 
for  rich  fabrics. 

It  is  not  a  moment  for  sentiment,  that  nine-in-the- 
morning  moment  of  clear  vision.  It  is  a  time  through 
which  only  the  strong  can  pass  without  hardening ; 
and  the  ordinary  weaker  mortals  hie  them  to  the  armour 
of  common  sense  and  hard  work,  and,  where  possible, 
that  last  and  greatest  blessing,  a  sense  of  humour. 
Women  are  discovering  that  everything  that  has  been 
preached  to  them  about  their  mode  of  life  has  been 
false,  and  dictated  by  expediency,  and  they  are  develop¬ 
ing  a  very  logical  hard-headedness  in  consequence. 
They  have  already  discovered  that  they  can  conduct 
business,  and  that  with  some  trouble  they  can  even 
understand  a  document  beginning  “  Whereas.”  They 
are  stretching  out  in  all'  directions,  and  the  woolly 
qualities  they  were  supposed  to  possess  are  becoming 
more  and  more  things  of  the  past.  For  clear,  hard, 
long-sighted  common  sense  a  woman  who  has  had  some 
practice  in  managing  her  own  affairs — given  that 
average  amount  of  fairness  of  character  which  after  all 
the  major  portion  of  both  men  and  women  possess — 
can  meet  as  a  match  any  man  similarly  qualified. 

That  women  are  often  unreasonable  we  all  know ;  it 
is  seldom  suggested  that  unreasonableness  is,  after  all, 
not  a  monopoly  of  either  sex.  Unreasonable  persons 
exist  in  both.  So  do  reasonable  ones.  When  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  sexes  really 
balanced  in  public  life  we  shall  also  see  how  well  their 
qualities  keep  the  scales  equal. 

Always  supposing  that  women  become  a  little  softer 
than  they  are  at  present. 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

Whatever  new  materials  come  into  vogue,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cloth  and  its  beauty  always  bring  us  back  to 
it  sooner  or  later.  Silk  and  velvet  and  cotton  all  have 
their  turns,  but  wool  reigns  all  the  time.  A  well- 
known  actress  once  said  that  for  wear  on  the-  stage 
the  very  finest  flannel  was  the  best  of  all,  its  folds 
being  far  lovelier  than  those  of  velvet.  Real  cashmere, 
the  kind  which  goes  through  a  wedding-ring  and  comes 
out  uncreased  the  other  side,  is  not  only  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  it  does  things  with  colour  and  shadow 
that  rejoice  the  souls  of  artists.  Old-rose  cashmere, 
for  instance,  in  full  folds,  has  about  a  dozen  different 
tones  of  rose,  and  as  many  of  brown  and  silver, 
to  the  initiated  eye.  This  autumn  we  are  having 
some  new  shades  of  brown,  made  in  the  new 
suede  cloth,  and  very  lovely  they  are.  They  are  not 
exactly  cafe  au  lait,  and  not  exactly  pale  milk 
chocolate ;  one  has  seen  an  occasional  dead  leaf  in  one 
of  these  tones,  and  some  girls  have  hair  like  another 
shade.  Such  hair  is  usually  described  as  :  “  Well,  you 
wouldn’t  call  it  red,  but  it  certainly  isn’t  quite  brown, 
and  there’s  yellow  in  it.” 

The  suede  cloth  is  a  very  beautiful  material.  Cloth, 
one  may  repeat,  is  always  with  us,  usually  with  q,  new 
kind  of  finish,  satin,  or  velvet,  or  what  not,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  moment.  This  year  it  is.  suede,  with 
that  curious  dull,  velvetish  effect  which  seems  as  though 
some  bright  thing  had  been  breathed  on,  and  would 
presently  shine  again.  The  cloth  is  thin  and  very 
supple,  just  the  thing  for  the  graceful  three-quarter 
length  coats  that  we  are  to  have  with  us  this  autumn, 
especially  with  the  long,  plain  skirts  which  will  com¬ 


pete  with  the  draped  ones.  In  some  new  tones  of  blue 
it  is  very  lovely,  too,  tones  which  have  an  affinity  to 
the  violet  and  smoke-blues  of  mist  seen  beneath  trees. 

Reddish  lilac  promises  to  be  very  popular  up  to 
Christmas.  It  is  a  becoming  colour  to  certain  types, 
but  deadly  to  certain  others.  A  pitfall  in  connection 
with  it  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  colour  that 
will  go  with  it,  and  white  is  rather  sudden.  Black,  of 
course,  is  always  a  stand-by. 

Hats  entirely  made  of  plumage  are  apt  to  look  very 
heavy.  They  want  some  light  form  of  trimming,  and 
even  then  by  far  the  prettiest  are  those  with  feather 
crowns  and  straw  or  velvet  brims.  A  toque  of  grebe, 
for  instance,  fastened  on  smooth  hair,  always  "looks 
heavy,  especially  in  the  large  sizes  of  this  year’s  mode. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  case  of  smooth  surfaces  like  grebe  and 
sealskin,  that  fur  and  feather  toques  should  always  be 
kept  smaller  than  the  width  of  the  hair-dressing,  so  that 
the  hair  may  form  a  soft  frame  -all  round  between  the 
toque  and.  the  face.  Otherwise  the  effect  is  dull  and 
heavy.  Some  of  the  plumage  toques  are  in  lovely 
colours,  strange  mixtures  of  dark  tones  in  red  and  blue 
and  green.  One  hat  is  made  of  mixed  feathers,  with 
something  the  effect  of  heather  tweed,  only  brighter,  the 
general  result  being  blue,  flecked  with  tiny  streaks  of 
orange  and  red  and  yellow  -and  green,  as  one  sees  in 
some  fine  plaited  straws. 

Knitted  stockings  used  to  be  a  synonym  for  heat  and 
weight,  to  say  nothing  of  thickness  and  consequent 
unbecoming  appearance.  This  is  all  changed,  and 
some  knitted  stockings  prepared  for  this  season  in 
Scotland  are  most  artistic  productions.  Made  of  fine 
wool,  they  are  warm  without  being  thick,  and  allow 
the  air  to  penetrate  for  the  requisite  healthy  ventilation. 
They  are  made  in  all  kinds  of  colours,  especially  heather 
browns  and  reds,  and  also  in  a  very  pretty  mist-blue. 
Some  of  them  have  patterns  knitted  in  in  different 
colours— for  instance,  blue  and  old  gold  diamonds, 
brown  and  red  stripes,  or  heather-purple  with  wavy 
lines  of  green.  Where  they  are  thus  ornamented  the 
pattern  is  carried  well  up  to  provide  for  the  short  skirts 
and  high  boots  of  moorland  wear.  But  although  these 
stockings  are  designed  for  Scotland,  they  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  all  outdoor  autumn  occupations,  from  Walking 
to  yachting,  and  they  are  ideal  for  wearing  under 
fishing-boots.  Knitted  gloves  of  the-  same  kind  are 
obtainable;  they  look  very  well,  since  the  cut  has  been 
greatly  improved  now,  and  where  the  stockings  match, 
and  both  are  toned  well-  with  the  gown  and  hat,  the 
general  effect  is,  as  Northumberland  folk  would  say, 
intending  a  great  compliment,  “  extremely  sly.” 

SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

It  was  Mr.  Kenneth  Graham,  I  believe,  who  first 
made  us  all  realise  that  the  modern  child  really  is  a 
very  different  person  from  the  little  saints  and  sinners 
of  the  “  Fairchild  Family  ”  and  Maria  Edgworth.  It 
falls  to  Mrs.  Allen  Harker  to  show  that  there  is  really 
no  difference  between  the  child  and  the  grown-up  except 
in  size  and  more  pronounced  views  on  the  part  of  the 
former.  The  enlarged  “  Romance  of  a  Nursery  ” 
(Murray,  6s.)  should  be  read  by  every  grown-up  with 
pretensions  to  understanding  children,  if  only  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  them. 
Fiametta  is  the  highly  strung  child  of  a  highly  strung 
father.  When  she  gets  bored  by  the  incessant  “We 
-besich  thee  to  yer  us  good  Lard  ”  of  the  village  congre¬ 
gation,  she  simply  trots  out  of  church,  and  relieves  her 
feelings  by  turning  Catherine  wheels  down  the  church¬ 
yard  path.  I  may  as  well  add  that  I  read  through 
“The  Romance  of  the  Nursery”  at  a  sitting.  Mr. 
Murray  is  also  responsible  for  the  publication  of  “  The 
Score  ”  (6s.),  by  Lucas  Malet.  Of  the  two  stories  it 
contains,  the  first,  dealing  with  the  dying  man  and  his 
confessions,  misses  fire  in  aiming  at  the  parricidal 
motif  of  Greek  tragedy  in  the  grand  manner.  The 
second  shows  the  woman  who  refuses  the  man  for  his 
own  good.  Well  characterised,  it  yet  fails  to  leave 
much  impression  upon  the  reader. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  “Beauty  Retire”  (Green- 
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ing,  Gs.)  is  that  she  does  not  retire  for  over  three 
hundred  pages.  Really,  Miss  Dora  Mellor  rvould  do 
well  to  wait  until  the  spirit  moves  her  a  little  more 
forcibly.  Also,  it  is  a  little  risky  to  mix  17th  and 
19th  century  atmospheres.  Her  story  deals  with 
the  wicked  step-mother  and  the  charming,  hut  ill-used, 
step-daughter.  After  Monmouth’s  rebellion  the  latter 
is  sent  as  a  slave  to  the  Indias.  When  at  length  she 
comes  into  her  own,  her  husband  is  greeted  as  follows 
by  royalty:  ‘‘History  does  not  say  ‘why’  Queen  Mary 
should  be  gracious  to  a  simple  army  doctor,  but  she 
greeted  him  as  a  very  old  friend.  The  King,  it  turned 
out,  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Kensington  that  day/’ 
All  very  nice  and  affable,  to  be  sure !  An  irregular 
connection,  business  machinations,  true  love,  and  heroic 
sacrifice  are  some  of  the  elements  ■of  “  The  Winning- 
Chance”  (Milne,  6s.),  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Dejeans.  While 
suffering  badly  from  overcrowding,  the  plot  of  the  book 
is  fairly  well  constructed. 

In  his  work  on  “  The  English  Woman  ”  (Smith,  Elder, 
9s.)  M.  Staars  is  painstaking,  speculative,  and  thorough. 
But  his  speculations  are  curiously  lifeless.  Any  one 
who  read  his  chapter  on  Shakespeare’s  women  would 
imagine  the  plays  to  be  about  the  dullest  things  ever 
written.  The  book  is  full  of  research  and  valuable 
facts,  which  need  only  an  index  to  be  useful,  and  the 
right  touch  to  be  alive ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  convey  no 
impression  of  the  English  woman  at  all.  The  sub-title, 
“  Studies  in  her  Psychic  Evolution,”  might  stand  for  a 
most  fascinating  work;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
any  foreigner  who  read  this  book  and  then  came  to 
England  would  get  surprises  every  minute.  Women  can 
not  be  gauged  by  public  activities,  representation  in 
contemporary  writers,  and  biographical  facts.  M. 
Staars  looks  through  too  long  a. telescope.  Mr.  J.  M.  E. 
Brownlow,  who  translates  the  book,  has  done  his  work 
well. 

THE  KISSING  CRUSADE. 

(Iowa,  U.S.A.,  is  starting  a  crusade  against  kissing;  a  band 
of  spinsters  has  enlisted.  These  lines  are  to  one  of  the  latter.) 

Cynthia,  time  has  left  its  traces 
On  your  brows  of  fading  gold  ; 

Yours  was  once  the  best  of  faces, 

Now,  alas  !  the  thing  is  old. 

Once  your  lips  were  aching  to  be 
Kissed  in  earnest,  kissed  in  play ; 

Once  they  shamed  the  perfect  ruby, 

So  they  say. 

Things  are  changed.  These  wrinkled  features 
Tell  a  tale  of  sheer  despair. 

Now  you  scorn  all  trouser’d  creatures, 

Now  the  grey  is  in  your  hair. 

Some  would  say  you  had  no  reason, 

At  the  moment,  to  exist, 

Since  it  is  the  so-called  season 
To  be  kissed. 

Yet  you  find  a  higher  calling 
Than  Diana  ever  knew : 

She  was  really  quite  appalling, 

Though  she’s  nothing,  dear,  to  you. 

She  would  let  a  laddie  hover 
Round  the  osculating  spot ; 

Let  a  lassie  kiss  her  lover, 

You  will  not. 

It  will  be  your  task  at  dances  . 

Just  to  stop  some  tender  miss 

From  the  love-god’s  sweet  romances, 

From  the  raptures  of  a  kiss ; 

Eye  the  lover,  badly  bitten, 

At  the  “rapt-souled  sifting”  time — 

Words  from  Milton  made  to  fit  in 
With  this  rhyme. 

Well,  perhaps  you  may,  and  do,  see 
How  to  seal  the  lips  that  tell 

Wordless  love  to  some  sweet  Lucy 
From  a  Richard  Feverel. 

You,  at  least,  will  never  tell  us 
How  and  why  you’re  doing  it; 

But  one  wonders'  if  you’re  jealous, 

Just  a  bit. 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 

The  death  of  Lady  Alma-Tadema  makes  one 
more  gap  in  a  well-known  group  of  artists  and 
musicians  who  were,  at  the  height  of  their  popularity 
in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Though  a  well-known  exhibitor  at  the  chief  picture- 
shows  of  the  year,  it  is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the 
accident  of  her  marriage,  Lady  Alma-Tadema  might 
never  have  painted  at  all.  As  it  was,  her  style  was 
modelled  exactly  on  that  of  her  husband.  I  remember 
thinking  that  her  “Sigh  No  More,  Ladies,”  in  the 
Academy  this  summer,  might  -well  have  been  painted  by 
Sir  Lawrence  on  a  Gerard  Dou  motif.  As  mistress  of 
a  house  that  recalls  a  vision  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Lady  Tadema  made  full  use  of  her  opportunities  of 
founding  a  salon.  Lions,  musical,  literary,  and  artis¬ 
tic,  might  be  met  in  the  famous  house  in  Grove  End- 
road.  Beside  such  figures  as  Joachim,  Sarasate,  there 
was  always  a  fringe  of  budding  talent  some  day  to 
blossom  into  fame.  If  Lady  Tadema  owed  her  artistic 
development  to  her  husband,  he  certainly  owed  to  her 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  their  home. 

Women  auctioneers  do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  whole  in  the  test  competition  at 
Olympia.  Possibly  this  was  due  to  lack  of  experience ; 
possibly,  too,  the  exigencies  of  auctioneering  generally 
were  under-estimated,  for  an  auctioneer  must  be  a 
superman  :  he  must  at  once  inspire  confidence,  invite 
responsei,  and  possess  a  ready  wit.  Merely  to  dress 
well,  may  suffice  for  a  bazaar;  it  will  not  do  when  the 
novelty  of  the  woman-auctioneer  has  worn  off.  I  would 
suggest  a  uniform  in  place  of  inappropriate  feminine 
frippery  ;  the  rostrum,  to  my  mind,  demands  something 
between  a  Portia  costume  and  a  Geneva  gown. 

In  these  days  when  wealthy  women  look  eagerly  for 
the  guinea  or  two  they  may  earn  by  a  literary 
effusion  ;  when  deceased  officers’  daughters  see  no  harm 
in  touting  for  tea  orders ;  when  everybody  is  trying 
to  escape  purchasing  the  goods  of  importunate  friends, 
it  seems  curious  that  any  one  should  wish  to  hide  the 
fact  that  they  sell  their  old  clothes.  Yet  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  an  “  ole-clo.”  lady  herself  that,  unless 
she  drove  rip  to  Arundel  Towers,  Putney,  or  Tulli- 
bardine  Villas,  Tooting,  in  all  the  style  of  “  kerridge- 
folk,”  she  would  do  no  business  with  clients  who  like  to 
veil  the  nature  of  their  transactions.  I  once  knew  of  a 
woman  who  sent  all  her  old  tooth-brushes  to  rummage- 
sales.  This  is,  perhaps,  going  to  the  other  extreme. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Eugenics  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
shows  that  the  Factory  Acts,  by  decreasing  the  economic 
value  of  the  child,  are  a  direct  cause  of  the  declining 
birth-rate.  In  other  words,  the  penalisation  of  the 
married  woman  as  compared  with  the  single  woman 
results  in  fewer  children.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  talked  about  declining  birth-rates ;  there  are  those 
who  complain  equally  of  overcrowding,  or,  as  did 
Scrooge,  of  the  “surplus  population.”  According  to 
Disraeli  and  others  who  lived  in  the  days  of  families 
of  tens  and  dozens,  the  children  of  that  time  by  no 
means  lived  in  a  golden  age.  Mistakes  have  been  made 
in  cramming  facts  they  do  not  need  into  the  heads  of 
children  destined  to  work  with  their  hands.  These  are 
gradually  being  rectified.  This  alone  should  increase 
the  economic  value  of  the  child  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mothers,  for  whom  there  are  also  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  gchools. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Woman’s  Local  Government  Society,  points  out 
that  women  who  are  interested  in  the  society  and  its 
aims,  may  offer  great  assistance  just  now,  as  there  is  a 
heavy  pressure  of  work,  due  to  the  Borough  Councils 
election  in  the  autumn  and  the  County  Councils  election 
in  March.  Consequently  the  society  Avill  welcome  any 
offers  of  help  from  women  who  are  interested  and  com¬ 
petent  in  these  questions. 

It  is  curious  that  women  seem  to  concentrate  so 
much  on  the  necessity  of  the  work  which  hitherto 
they  are  not  allowed  to  do,  when  such  a  mass  of  work, 
such  as  this  of  the  Local  Government  Society,  is  open 
to  them  to  do.  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft,  in  a  speech 
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not  long  ago,  declared  that  there  were  numerous 
branches  of  work  which  were  literally  crying  out  for 
women.  He  instanced  the  visiting  of  asylums,  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  and 
protective  acts  regarding  children,  and  various  other 
branches.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  legal  dis¬ 
ability  of  women  has  served  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  work  they  could  do  if  it  were  removed,  while 
their  civic  and  municipal  qualifications,  which  have 
quite  as  much  usefulness  attached  to  them,  remain 
partly  overlooked.  This  is  a  pity,  for  they  form  an 
admirable  avenue  towards  the  other  goals  which  are 
being  approached  in  far  less  effectual  ways. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  by  a  kind-hearted  lady 
for  a  fund  to  provide  necessitous  gentlewomen  with  a 
country  or  seaside  holiday.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
very  much  is  done  for  the  less  educated  classes,  while 
the  gentlewomen  who  are  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  teaching,  typing,  etc.,  have  very  little  done  for  them. 
They  are  too  proud  to  avail  themselves  of  anything  save 
the  most  delicately-offered  help,  and  in  hundreds  of 
cases  on  a  week  or  so  of  rest  and  change  depends  their 
capacity  to  earn  a  living  during  the  winter.  Those  who 
are  charitably-inclined,  therefore,  may  be  led  by  the 
appeal  mentioned  above  to  look  into  the  aims  of  those 
societies  which  are  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman.  Hob  long  ago  a  tired,  hard-working  woman 
wrote  very  bitterly  that  one'  need  only  lose  one’s  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  looked  after,  and  carefully  tended  in  a  refuge 
or  home  or  reformatory,  while  those  who  kept  them¬ 
selves  good  citizens  by  dint  of  incessant  struggle  were 
just  those  who  were  left  out  of  all  benefits.  This  is 
an  aspect  deserving  attention. 

At  the  Women  of  All  Nations  Exhibitions  a  special 
section  will  be  devoted  to  the  inventions  of  women 
in  household  appliances.  One  of  the  most  recent,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  included  in  this  section,  is  one 
of  those  thing's  which,  once  seen,  causes  wonder  that 
it  have  never  been  thought  of  before.  It  solves  the 
question  of  keeping  perishable  frocks.  The  solution  of 
a  difficulty  is  nearly  always  simple  when  it  is  found. 
The  man  who  invented  the  nick  in  the  top  of  screws 
not  only  helped  his  fellow-men  out  of  a  difficulty,  but 
impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  purblind 
stupidity;  thus  conferring  a  moral  benefit  as  well  as  a 
practical  advantage. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — Don’t  you  dislike  people  who  ask 
questions'?  It  is  a  habit  with  some  persons,  and 
when  indulging  in  it  they  have  the  idea  that  they  are 
carrying  on  a  conversation.  But  they  are  merely  con¬ 
ducting  a  catechism.  Life  cannot  be  lived  without  a 
certain  number  of  questions  being  asked  and  answered, 
chiefly  concerned  with  matters  of  commonplace;  but 


when  it  comes  to  poking  inquiries  into  intimate  things, 
the  questioner  has  a  chance  of  being  heartily  disliked. 
Gwenda  is  the  text  with  which  I  am  heading  my  dis¬ 
course.  She  turned  up  at  luncheon  hour  yesterday,  and 
her  queries  became  so  close  that  I  sent  the  maid  out 
of  the  room.  “  What  s  Richard’s  exact  income,  dear 
Madge  l  Surely  that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  only 
him  and  me !  Then  .  “  What  do  you  give  your  servants 
for  supper?  Any  meat?  What  wages  do  you  give 
them?”  and  so  on.  Trivial  matters,  but  irritating  to 
be  questioned  when  one  knows  that  the  answers  will  be 
passed  on  to  one’s  circle  of  acquaintance,  commented 
upon,  and  criticised. 

“  be  questioned,  especially  by  their  wives. 

Oh,  you  are  going  out?  Where  are  you  going?” 
Only  a  woman  wholly  destitute  of  tact  ever  asks  such 
a  question.  But  I  find  it  just  the  least  bit  unfair  that 
tlie  husband  almost  invariably  asks  it.  The  fact  is  that 
womens  lives  are  supposed  to  be  open  books  in  very 
large  print,  the  pages  always  accessible  to  the  eyes 
oi  the  family ;  whereas  a  man’s  life  is  his  own  personal 
property,  and  the  MS.  of  it  is  usually  written  in  cipher. 

Do  you  see  that  at  last  the  clerical  world  is  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  the  truth  about  sermons?  A  writer  in  the 

mstian  World  suggests  that  the  reason  people  stay 
away  rom  church  is  that  they  get  too  many  sermons, 
and  Canon  Sampson,  of  Truro,  freely  admits  that  people 
would  go  to  church  oftener  if  they  were  not  always 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  preacher.  I  have  looked 
through  the  prayer-book  in  vain  for  any  authority  what- 
c\  ei  for  having  a  sermon  to  follow  a  service  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Tears  ago  long  and  pkosy  sermons  drove 
me  away  from  church.  I  tried  one,  at  which  it  was 
posted  up  that  a  pause  would  be  made  immediately 
before  the  sermon  in  order  that  those  not  wishing  to 
remain  for  it  might  leave  without  disturbing  the  con¬ 
gregation.  I  went  twice.  On  neither  occasion  was 
any  pause  made,  and  good  manners  obliged  me  to 
remain  and  hear  a  very  dull  discourse.  I  considered 
it  very  mean  that  we  should  be  promised  a  pause  and 
not  given  one.  Why  should  our  really  beautiful  church 
service  be  harnessed  to  a  sermon?  Even  if  our  clergy 
were  all  Chrysostoms  it  is  conceivable  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  might  prefer  to  have  the  service  alone.  But 
they  are  not  Chrysostoms.  They  seldom  have  any 
notion  of  elocution.  They  seldom  have  any  ideas,  and 
those  who  have  do  not  always  possess  the  gift  of  pre¬ 
senting  them  clearly.  And  are  they  all  earnest?  One 
forgives  much  to  the  really  earnest  preacher,  be  he 
young  or  old,  eloquent  or  the  reverse.  But  oh,  Amy, 
one’s  gorge  rises — real,  honest,  justifiable  wrath — at 
the  sight  of  a  conceited  youth  delivering  from  the 
pulpit  a  vapid  sermon,  with  all  the  affectations  of  his 
particular  University  thick  upon  him  ! 

I  was  amused  by  a  servant  maid  whom  I  chanced 
to  see  on  her  way  to  the  pillar-box  with  a  postcard  in 


Amusements. 


T  Yliic.— MOODY-MANNERS  OPERA  CO.,  Ltd.— Lessee 

-JLJ  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wm.  Greet.  —  GRAND  OPERA  IN  ENGLISH. 
EVERY’  EVENING  at  8,  and  MATS.  WED.  and  SAT.  at  2.  To-day,  Mat.., 
Lohengrin  ;  To  night,  Faust  ;  Thurs.,  Aida  ;  Fri.,  Rienzi  ;  Sat.,  Mat.,  Carmen  ; 
Sat.  Eve.,  Faust. 


Gf 


AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


s 


HAPTESBUEY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


1VTEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

LN  Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  ‘Veds.  at  3.  Miss  ELLls  JEFFREYS,  Miss  VIOLE  T 
VANBRUGH.  At.  8x0,  Mats.  2.30,  “  The  Deputy  Sheriff.” 

Proprietor  :  Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH’S  Season. 


C 


Arthur  Clmdleigh. 


OMEBY  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee— Mr, 

Mr.  HAIIDING  COX’S  SEASON. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  50. 

THE  PIN  AND  THE  PUDDING,  by  Barton  White. 

At  8.30,  THE  FATAL  DANCE,  by  Harding  Cox. 

FIRST  MATINEE  WEDNESDAY  NEXT  at.  2.30. 

Box-office  open  10  to  10.  Tel. :  3724  Gerrard 


A  LHAfflBRA.  Les  CLOCHES  DE  CORNEVILLE,  Mile.  BrITTA. 
t Y  CONSUELO  FORNARINA.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Great  Le  Pages,  Four  Harveys,  JURY'S  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


E 


MPIRE.  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premiere  Danseuse, 

in  A  DAY  IN  PARIS, 
and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hitchins. 


PALACE.— CLARICE  VANCE,  IRENE  FRANKLIN, 

ARTHUR  PRINCE,  BARCLAY  GAMMON,  WATER  MELON  GIRLS, 
l.IANE  DE  LYLE,  JUNGFRAU  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8. 
MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 


]\/T ASlvELY N E  AND  DEYANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  Georges 

ILL  Dali,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  GRAND  HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME  of 
HUMOUR,  MUSIC,  and  WONDER.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair. 


"PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

_L  -  NIGHTLY  at  8. 

THE  QUEEN’S  nALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Is.  to  5s.  Full  Season’s  Programmes  from  The  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra,  Ltd.,  320, 
Regent-street,  W.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibition. 


ly/l  ADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— New  Attractions. 

JV1  A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H,  Shaekleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 
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her  hand.  She  walked  slowly,  reading  it  studiously, 
and  in  order  to  master  the  contents  fully  she  paused  for 
some  moments  by  the  box  before  dropping  in  the  card. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  the  maids 
would  be  likely  to  take  such  deep  interest  in  our  com¬ 
munications,  and  I  shall  be  mindful  of  the  circumstance 
in  future.  The  lives  of  domestics  are  rather  dull,  and, 
■after  all,  a  postcard  can  scarcely  be  called  a  private 
communication,  so  that  the  reading  of  them  is  not  a 
flagrant  fault;  ibut  it  is  just  as  wrell  to  remember  that 
what  we  write  in  this  way  is  likely  to  become  common 
knowledge  in  the  basement. 

The  telephone1,  in  a  similar  way,  is  open  to  eaves¬ 
dropping.  Lilia,  when  talking  to  some  one  through 
hers,  noticed  a  shadow  on  the  glass  door  near  which 
the  apparatus  is  placed,  and  investigated  the  matter 
when  she  had  finished  speaking.  It  wras  the  tweeny 
maid,  whose  curiosity  had  overcome  her  discretion,  and 
whose  experience  as  yet  had  taught  her  nothing  about 
possible  shadows  thrown  on  glass.  You  can  imagine 
Lilia’s  icy  demeanour  with  the  silly  little  person. 
“  Why  did  you  wish  to  hear  wh at  I  was  saying  ? 
Answer  me.”  Such  an  impossible  question  to  answer. 
The  tweeny  burst  into-  tears.  Quoth  Lilia. :  “  What 
are  you  crying  for?”  Another  very  difficult  question. 
Wretched  tweeny !  At  the  best  of  times  the  lot  of 
these  little  maids  is  not  a  very  happy  one,  especially 
when  the  mistress1  is  too  indolent  to  have  their  work 
clearly  defined  for  them,  and  to  see  that  the  frontiers 
are  kept  inviolate.  Otherwise  the  tweeny  maid  is  apt 
to  be  overworked,  run  off  her  legs  and  overdone  just 
when  she  needs  all  her  strength  and  energy  to  do  her 
growing  with.  . 

I  often  see  such  desperately  tired  little  messenger 
boys,  white-faced,  half  asleep,  crumpled  in  the  corner 
of  an  omnibus  or  tube  at  late  hours.  I  saw  one  in 
Portland-place  at  11.30  one  night  waiting  for  the  door 
to  be  opened  and  looking  more  dead  than  alive.  Is 
there  legislation  on  the  working  hours  of  these  unhappy 
children?  Do  they  come  under  the  Shop  Hours  Bill? 
They  need  an  advocate. 

So  very  many  thanks  for  the  post-card  photographs 
of  little  Claire.  Personally,  I  like  the  “  purple-brown  ” 
ones  best,  but  that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  taste.  I 
am  afraid- 1  don’t  exactly  understand  what  “  Collodion  ” 
is,  but  if,  as  you  say,  one  can  buy  these  post-cards 
ready  for  use  from  the  Kodak  people  that  does  not 
matter  much.  And  again,  I  suppose  I  am,  very 
ignorant,  but  if  you  are  able  to  get  such  really  fine 
tones  by  simply  putting  them  into  a  “hypo”  bath 
for  a  few  minutes  the  problem:  of  amateur  photography 
seems  to  be  solved  for  all  time.  I  suppose  even  the 
amateur  photographer  prefers  to  have  his  task  simpli¬ 
fied,  and  in  that  case  he  must  by  this  time  owe  a  very 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Kodak  people  indeed.  As 


for  me,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  I  don’t  even  know  what 
a  “  hypo  ”  bath  is — though  it  somehow  suggests  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin  :  — 

Dearest  Madge, — The  Horse  Show  “  week,”  like  Christmas, 
lias  come  at  last.  This  week  plunges  us  into  its  fuss,  festivity, 
and  excitement,  to  say  nothing  of  its  business  side.  You  must 
wait  to  hear  of  it  until  next  week,  however,  by  which  time,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  you  will  not  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

The  weather  last  week  caused  our  sex  much  anxiety,  and  gave 
us  and  our  milliners  and  costumiers  much  occupation.  What  were 
we  to  dress  for?  Sunshine  and  heat,  or  wind,  rain,  and  a  cold 
snap  ?  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  dress  for  them 
all,  to  have  a  wardrobe  of  alternatives.  During  the  fine 
weather  there  was  quite  an  outbreak  of  garden  parties  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  Louth,  Lady  Bellew  at  Barmeath  and 
Lady  Bellingham  at  Castle  Bellingham  gave  large  garden  parties. 
The  gardens  of  Castle  Bellingham  are  beautiful.  Sir  Henry 
Bellingham  is  the  father  of  Lady  Bute,  whose  picturesque  marriage 
took  place  at  Castle  Bellingham  some  years  ago.  His  second  son 
is  now  about  to  marry  Miss  Naish,  the  niece  of  a  former  Irish 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  the  first  holder  of  the  office  under  a 
Home  Rule  Government,  or,  rather,  under  a  Government  who 
professed  themselves  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  Lord  Chancellor 
Naish  was  the  second  Catholic  Chancellor  of  Ireland  since  Eliza¬ 
beth’, s  time,  Lord  O’Hagan  having  been  the  first.  In  Clare,  at 
the  family  place  of  the  O’Brien  family,  Dromoland,  Lord  and  Lady 
Inchiquin,  who  were  entertaining  parties  of  visitors,  gave  a  big 
afternoon  party,  where  the  elect  of  the  county  assembled  from  all 
sides. 

Dublin,  however,  being  on  the  threshold  of  the  Horse  Show  week 
was  the  great  centre  of  attraction  ;  its  hotels  were  already  full,  and 
there  were  amusements  and  to  spare  for  all  comers.  As  a  rule,  the 
Horse  Show  “  house  parties  ”  begin  with  the  “  week  end,”  so 
as  to  include  the  Leopardstown  race  meeting  on  Saturday.  A 
large  garden  party  was  given  at  the  Viceregal  L-odge,  to  which 
many  came  on  after  the  Caruso  concert  in  Dublin,  at  which  Lord 
and  Lady  Aberdeen  also  wrere  present.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
day  Lady  Aberdeen,  with  her  usual  energy,  attended  an  Irish 
lace  industry  meeting,  at  which  she  spoke  and  listened  to  speeches. 
What  an  example  to  us  who,  generally  speaking,  take  life  with 
such  practised  “  easy-goingness.” 

The  Leopardstown  race  meeting  on  Saturday  was  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  prelude  to  the  “week,”  that  is,  as  regards  weather. 
The  place  is  perfect  as  wrnll  as  picturesque.  Sunshine  and  morning 
smiles  having  drawn  crowds  to  the  meeting,  the  surrounding 
mountains  then  sent  forth  thunder  and  rain  storms,  just  as  all 
were  prepared  for  a  happy  day.  Alas !  for  the  pretty  dresses,  of 
which  there  were  so  many.  The  races  seemed,  whenever  we 
looked  at  them,  to  get  on  all  right ;  horses  and  riders  do  not 
trouble  about  weather,  and  are  necessarily  inured  to  vicissitudes 
and  hardships.  Clare. 

I  am  seeking  for  some  recipes  which  I  think  you 
will  like,  and  will  send  them  next  week, 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


ACCIDENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000.  Claims  paid  £5,600,000. 

64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 


Anyone  can useaKbdak 

THE  5/-  BROWNIE  GIVES  SPLENDID  PICTURES. 

•  NO-DARKROOM  -NEEDED  • 

Of  all  Dealers,  and  KODAK,  Ltd.,  57,  Clerkenwell  Road,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL,  BATH 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS  from  X2/-  PER  DAY. 


Telephone  s  227  Bath  or  2p00Holborn. 


Telegrams  :  ‘‘Empire,  Bath,”  or  “Spierpon,  London.” 
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have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  great  success  of  WINIFRED  GRAHAM’S 
remarkable  book 


JUST  OUT. 


MARY 


2nd  EDITION  IN  THE 
PRESS. 

which  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  novels  of  many  years. 
The  first  large  edition  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  Second  Edition  is  in  the 
press.  “Mary”  has  been  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  by  the 
critics.  i  he  following  notices  are  part  only  of  the  great  number  that  are 
appearing  daily: — 

a’1 6  of  bhe  ckar,ms  of  tllis  singularly  fascinating  book  is  the  simplicity  with  which  the  idea  has  been 

ureJinns k  ,MlSl  Graham  »  greatest  literary  achievement  so  far,  and  shows  such  a  marked  advance  on  her 
previous  wm  k,  excellent  as  that  has  been,  that  her  next  book  will  be  awaited  with  the  keenest  interest." 

The  uTmw.ikJln  °/  1S  ni0re  wan  0rdiua,rily  successful  in  creating  the  right  atmosphere  which  such  a  subject  demands, 
but-it  wiU  be  read^”  ntroversy  ;  lb  may>  Perl>aps,  awaken  disapprobation  ;  it  may  even  be  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius, 

dignit/ ”A'R  (ThS  B°°k  °f  the  Week)-~“The  kest  work  Miss  Graham  has  yet  done.  The  author  writes  with  restraint  and 

Masterpiece  of  Fiction."  Bristol  Mercury.—"  This  fascinating  story.”  Dundee  Courier.— "A  beautiful  story.” 
thise  daysoW  wp^£n“^V“ti°,,al  “d  ““  **  l°  aSSUme  a  ‘^shness’  quite  delicious  in 

Western  Mail “  One  of  the  most  daring  and  remarkable  novels  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century.” 

The  Finest  Fiction  of  the  Year.  6s.  each. 

"THE  KiHGDOWS  OS-  FARTM  (Thrilling  adventure  Library.) 

m  ,  Tr  ANTHONY  PARTRIDGE. 

,  _  Another  thundering  good  story.” — Evening  Standard . 


THE  LAST  LORD  AVAN  LEY. 

tlQ,  ,  f  By  GERALD  MAXWELL. 

stands  far  above  the  average  story  of  its  type,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a  deep 
impression  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  unfolded  before  him.’’— Court  Journal.  1 


*MARY  UP  AT  GAFFRIES. 

S.  C.  NET  HERSOLE.  [2nd  Edition. 

Tunes  — ,!  A  fine  story,  the  work  evidently  of  a  wide  sympathetic  humorous 
human  natunT”  °f  fl°Wers  and  Sardens>  and  (most  important  of  all)  of  a  lover  of 


MULLS  &  BOON’S  LAUGHTER 
LIBRARYa  Isb  net  each* 

THOMS  HENRY. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 

A  shillingsworth  of  pure  joy.”— Daily 
Telegraph. 

WEE  MACGREEGOR. 

By  J.J.B. 

“Is  no  deid yet.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

PROOFS  BEFORE 
PULPING. 

By  BARRY  PAIN. 

“Few  people  will  be  able  to  resist  its 
rib-tickling.’’— Sunday  Times. 


*THE  VEIL. 

( Sixth  Edition.) 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Year.” 


ORPHEUS  IN  MAYFAIR. 

By  MAURICE  BARING. 

Daily  News. — “  Both  delicate  and  delight¬ 
ful.  The  book  is  not  only  rich  in  imagi¬ 
native  suggestion,  but  is  full  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  irony." 


HARM’S  WAY. 

By  LLOYD  OSBOURNE. 

"In  ‘Harm’s  Way’  Mr.  Osbourne  comes 
nearer  than  he  has  yet  done  to  taking  the 
place,  which  should  belong  to  Stevenson's 
collaborator  in  ‘  The  Wrecker  ’  and 
‘  The  Ebb  Tide.’  ” — Morning  Post. 


MR.  BURNSIDE  S 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

By  THOMAS  COBB. 

“  Is  (says  the  P.M.G .)  a  very  agreeable 
and  clever  story,  in  which  Mr.  Cobb’s 
ingenuity  is  at  its  best  in  devising  com¬ 
promising  situations  for  the  hero  ”— an 
M.P.  who  is  beginning  to  make  a  name 
for  himself. 


the  bill-toppers. 

rnu  vr  rr  77  By  ANDRE  CASTAIGNE. 

The  Music  Hall.  ‘The  author’s  knowledge  of  music-hall  life  is  extreme  in  its 
in  imacy  I  have  read  the  hook  with  the  conviction,  never  varying,  that  the  author 
writes  with  unassailable  authority.’’  J  a’ 


1  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  JACK. 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON.  [Third  edition. 

(Thrilling  Adventure  Library.) 

1  Punch  says  :  “  I  spent  an  excellent  afternoon  A-reading  this  volume  (Mills  &  Boon).” 

CAROILLAC. 

(4th  Edition .)  [ 

By  ROBERT  BARR.  1 

“The  young  Gascon  hero  makes  a  E 
really  good  successor  to  D’Artagnan.” —  1 
Spectator.  ~  | 

READY  NE 

I  THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER. 

By  J.  STORER  CLOUSTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Lunatic  at  Large.” 

X  T  VYEEfCm 

DRAW  IN  YOUR  STOOL. 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS.  1 

*  Successful  First  Novels  by  Mills  &  Boon’s  New  Authors. 

1  MILLS  &  BOON,  LTD.,  49,  WHITCOMB  STREET,  W.C.  g 
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THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

A  New  Novel. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

2  1 /ois.  QBoih,  4&.  net* 

“  Of  living  authors  Mr.  Hall  Caine  must  certainly 
sway  as  multitudinous  a  following  as  any  man.  The 
publication  of  a  novel  from  his  pen  has  become, 
indeed,  for  England  and  America  something  of  an 
international  event.  .  .  .  For  so  complicated,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  thrilling  a  plot  only  admiration  will  be 
extorted.” — 'Die  Times. 

HeInem: Ann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

“‘The  White  Prophet’  has  the  intensity,  the 
power,  the  great  virtue  of  unexpectedness  in  succes¬ 
sive  denouements  which  are  characteristic  of  its 
author.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  power  of  riveting  and 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  fiction-reading  public 
will  be  found  in  this  novel  unabated  and  still  in  its 
zenith.” — Liverpool  Pest. 

Heinemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

“  The  splendid  thing  about  him  is  that  he  does 
not  write  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  hut  honestly 
believes  that  men  and  women  talk  and  behave  as  he 
makes  them  talk  and  behave.  It  is  this  burning  faith 
of  his  that  will  bring  conviction  to  many  thousands 
of  his  readers.” — The  Daily  JS’eivs. 

Heinemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

“It  is  a  good  book  ....  It  is  written  with  an 
almost  passionate  sincerity.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  tells  it 
with  simplicity,  clearness,  and  with  abounding 
picturesqueness. ” — Ike  Daily  Graphic. 

Heinemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

“  There  is  movement  and  excitement  in  this  book.” 

—  Ike  Morning  Post. 

Heinemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

“  It  is  the  story  which  is  the  thing,  and  the 

play  of  passionate  character . Gordon  Lord  and 

Helena  Graves  and  Ishmael  will  be  as  popular  as  the 
many  other  heroes  and  heroines  who  figure  in  the 
author  s  gallery  of  worthies.” — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

IIeinem Ann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 


“No  morsel  is  more  delicious  than  a  ripe  book.’’— 

A.  B.  ALLCOTT. 


Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  to-morrow  THE  SEARCH  PARTY, 
by  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM,  author  of  “Spanish  Gold,”  and  THE 
BRIDE,  by  GRACE  RHYS.  Each  crown  £vo,  6s. 

They  have  just  published  Three  New  Novels  (1)  SPLENDID 
BROTHER.  By  W.  PETT  RIDGE  ;  (2)  LORDS  OF  THE  SEA.  By 
EDWARD  NOBLE  ;  (3)  THIS  DAY'S  MADNESS.  By  MAUDE 
ANNESLEY.  Each  crown  8vo,  6s. 

They  call  particular  attention  to  Mis.  M.  E.  MANN  S  New  Novel, 
AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

4* 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 

SET  IN  SILVER  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

BARBARY  SHEEP  (3s«  6d.)  Robert  hichens 

A  GRANGE  IN  THE  CABINET  hilaire  belloc 
THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA  n.  b.  Marriott  watson 
WATCHERS  BY  THE  SHORE  j.  e.  patterson 

A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION  richard  marsh 

i  HE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA  (3s.  6d.)  e.  maria  albanef  i 
DEEP  SEA  WARRIORS  BASIL  LUBBOCK 

GALATEA  OF  THE  WHEATFIFLB  M.  E.  FRANCIS 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Messrs.  METHTJEN  will  publish  to-morrow  ST.  TERESA  OF  SPAIN- 
By  HELEN  II.  COLVILL.  With  20  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

They  have  just  published  THE  DECAY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ROME,  bv  JOSEPH  McCABE.  Demy  svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  ;  and  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  :  Electress  Palatine  ancl  Queen  of  Bohemia,  by  MARY 
ANNE  EVERETT  GREEN.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Two  Volumes  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  loves 
biographical  liistorv  and  court  chronicles  are  THE  ROSE  OF  SAVOY,  by 
H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS,  with  many  illusi  rations.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net  ; 
and  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XIII.,  by  Mrs.  K.  A.  PATMORE,  illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Everyone  who  wishes  lo  read  about  or  visit  Denmark  should  order 
AMONG  THE  DANES,  bv  F  M.  BUTLIN.  With  coloured  and  other 
illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS,  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,  is  ready.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  This  book  contains  16  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Walter  Dexter,  and 
32  other  illustrations. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  published  RUBENS,  by  EDWARD 
DILLON,  in  that  splendid  series  Classics  of  Art.  Wide  rojal  8vo,  25s. 
net.  This  is  a  very  fine  book  and  wonderfully  cheap. 

THE  TERROR  IN  RUSSIA  (2d.  net) 

PRINCE  KROPOTKIN 

ANN!  DOMINI  (2  vote.,  10s,  net) 

LADY  MABEL  LINDSAY 

MESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

(10s.  6d.  net)  frank  podmore 

THE  YOUNG  NATURALIST  (6s.)  w.  p.  westell 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (6s  ) 

A.  M.  CHAMBERS 

TOWN  PLANNING  (15s.  net)  H.  INIGO  TRIGGS 

CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  (6s.)  C.  F.  G.  MASTEEMAN 

ENCHANTERS  OF  MEN  (10s.  6d.  net)  ETHEL  MAYNE 
TYROL  AND  STS  PEOPLE  (10s.  6d.  net)  c. Holland 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DOWNS  (10s.  6d.  net.) 

ART  UUP.  BECKETT 

RAMBLES  IN  SUSSEX  (6s.)  F.  G.  BRABANT 

Ask  for  METHUEN’S  Sixpenny  Kovels  everywhere.  The  new  volume 
Is  ORRAIN,  by  S.  LEYETT- YEATS. 

The  new  volume  of  their  SIXPENNY  DUMAS  is  OLYMPIA. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  Essex-street,  London,  W.C. 


“Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  novel 
that  will  appeal  powerfully  to  the  pub!  c.” — The 

Standard. 


“The  hook  moves  strongly  and  serenely  in  an 
atmosphere  of  imagination  .  .  .  which  keeps  its 
interest  in  a  running  climax  from  beginning  to  end.” 

— The  Scotsman. 

Hf.inemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 

A  remarkably  sensational  and  interesting  story 
.  .  .  unconventional,  nudaejons,  and  full  of  food  for 
thought.  —  The  Lady's  Pictorial. 


“  Truth/’ 

can  be  obtained  in 

IRELAND 

from 

EASOW  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Distributing  Agents , 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin  ; 
17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast  ; 

and  at  the  Railway  ‘Bookstalls , 

QTERILE  MARRIAGE  :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 
IO  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  E  Titian  just 
p.  Wished.  Post  free,  3s.  9.1. 

London  :  slielley  &  Co.,  Limited,  28,  Gr^c. church  street. 


Heinemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET 


LONDON  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN. 


Aug.  25,  1909.] 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Henry  Seton  Merriman  s 

NOVELS,  IN  14  VOLUMES, 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 

E.  F.  S.  and  S.  G.  T. 

In  clear  type  and  handy  size.  Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume,  2s.  ne*.  in  doth  j  3s.  net  in  Feather. 


Atiiemum.— “  An  excellent  novelist,  who  knew  how  to  use 
the  English  language,  and  whose  qualities  are  worth  the  study 
of  many  more  s-howy  and  less  conscientious  craftsmen.  There 
is  no  one  to  our  knowledge  capable  of  filling  Ids  place,  of 
writing  quietly  yet  competently  —  with  the  skill  of  the 
modern  novelist,  who  ought  to  be  capable  both  of  pathos  and 
self-restraint,  of  romance  and  worldly  wisdom.’ 


Beady  To-day. 


1.  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp  ... 

2.  The  Sowers  . 

3.  From  One  Generation  to  Another  Beady  Sept. 

4.  With  Edged  Tools . 

5.  The  Grey  Lady  . 

6.  Flotsam  . 

7.  In  Kedar’s  Tents . 

And  a  volume  will  be  issu 
until  the  completion  of  tL^ 

November  17,  1909. 


V 

8 

)) 

15 

?> 

22 

V 

5? 

29 

each 

week 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo-place,  S.W 


J 


Havo  you  read  Mrs.  Vore  Campbells 
New  Story , 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Ferriby.” 

An  exciting  tale  of  plot  and  counterplot. 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 


OTHER  HOLIDAY  FICTION. 

THE  WANTflM  (2nd  Edition)  FRANCES  FORBES  ROBERTSON 
11,16  nnl,,un  (Frances  Harrod). 

THE  MARQUIS  CATSUP 

ROWLAND  STRONG 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS 

DAVID  WHITELAW 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

COLIN  COLLINS 

THE  SPITFIRE 

EDWARD  PEPLE 

SEALED  ORDERS 

A.  E.  CAREY 

PEHEL0PE  ANN 

J.  HENRY  HARRIS 

A  STUDY  IN  SEPIA 

ROBERT  CASTLETON 

All  the  above  at  all 

Libraries. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Do  not  forget  to  order  the  September  number  of  “THE 
IMP,”  containing  the  first  instalment  cf  BARONESS 
ORCZY  ’S  new  romance, 

“THE  NEST  OF  THE 


SPARROWHAWK. 


» 


“  THE  IMP  ”  should  be  ordered  at  once  from  your  news- 
agent,  or  can  be  had  direct  for  2s.  for  a  year,  post  free. 


GREENING  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  fcT.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 


THE  NEWEST  NOVELS: 


STOLEN  HONEY  6s. 

ADA  and  DUDLEY  JAMES.  [Second  edition 

Morning  Po  t,. — “  A  bright  and  original  story." 

Iied'ord  Guardian. Quite  likely  the  reader  will  vote  this  one  of  the 
best  novels  of  L lie  season." 

Times. — “  A  skilful  and  attractive  story.” 

SHOES  OF  GOLD  6s. 

HAMILTON  DRUMMOND.  [Second  edition. 

Daily  Telegraph.— “ A  most  excellent  romance,  thoroughly  interestin'* 
extremely  well  written  and  worked  out.  and  should  win  high  favour  With 
all  lovers  of  spirited  historical  fiction.  He  will  find  it  hard  to  put  down  the 
volume  when  he  has  once  got  well  into  the  story,  so  vei  y  ingeniously  has  1  l’e 
author  worked  out  his  plot.  A  really  fine  tale.  V/e  heartily  recommend  it 
to  all  readers  in  confidence  that  they  will  not  he  disappointed  ” 


CO-HEIRESSES 

E.  everett-green. 


6s. 

[To-day . 

LOVE  THE  THIEF  6s. 

HELEN  MATHERS.  [Ready  gjjth. 

POPULAR  SHILLING  NOVELS 

BROTHER  ROBIIE  AND  BROTHER  SAINT 


TOM  GALLON. 

A  brilliant  new  novel  by  a  famous  author  at  the  popular  price  of  Is.  net. 

Scotsman.— “  An  exciting  tale,  told  in  the  bright  and  easy  style  which  is 
associated  with  this  writer’s  work.  Offered  directly  to  ihe 'public  at  a 
price  which  is  generally  extended  to  reprints  only.” 

CAV  LAW!  ESS  „  HELEN  MATHERS. 

l  Fourth  and  popular  edition.  l/-  net. 

SIMS  OF  SOCIETY  CECIL  RALEIGH. 

Being  Volume  I.  of  “The  Drury  Lane  Novels.”  ls.  net. 
STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  Clifford’s  Inn,  London. 


Travel. 


PLEASURE 

CRUISES 


SELECT  CRUISES  by  OCEAN  STEAMERS 
to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Leaving  London  Sept.  14 ;  visiting 

PORTUGAL,  SPAIN,  GIBRALTAR. 

10  Days’,  from  lO  Guineas. 

Leaving  Marseilles  Sept.  25. 

SICILY,  ASIA  MINOR,  TURKEY,  GREECE, 
ITALV. 

21  Days’  from  21  Guineas. 

Illustrated  Programmes  Free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Ludgate  Circus, 
London,  and  Branch  Offices. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

i£9  t«3.  £123. 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£88 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£101  Us.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S  P.  CO.,  IS,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


Holy  land 

km 

Eqypt 


Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

announce  that  the  Programme  of  their 
Autumnal  Tour  to  the 

HOLY  LAND  and  EGYPT, 

leaving  J  ondon  on  October  19, 
is  now  ready. 


Itineraries  and  fares  prepared  for 
Private  or  Family  Parties. 

Thos.  Cook  &.  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus.  London,  and  Branches. 


AGSS 

The  late  Duchess  of  Beaufort  tried  “  YANATAS  ”  during  a 
passage  from  Waterford  to  Milford  and  found  it  perfectly 
successful ;  and  hitherto  the  Duchess  had  been  invariably 
ill  at  sea.  **  YANATAS  ”  on  sale  at  Chemists’.  2/9  ;  or  3/- 
(post  paid)  from  STARKIE,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  live  years. 

SETS  FROM  OS\SE  GUINEA. 

Rrcommendel  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone:  1,573,  Holborn. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


AACHEN.— Thetrath  aboutGRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

BADEN-BADEN.— HOTEL.  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 

finepos.  on  the  Prom.  &Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

AD-HARZBUKG-  HOTEL  ASGHE.  First-class.  Quiet 

position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 


B 


B 


AD-HARZBURG. — HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort.  Exeel.  cooking.  Mod.  terms. 


BAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro- 
pectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

BAD-WILDUNGEN.— WESTEND  HOTEL.  First-class, 

entirely  new.  Best  position,  opp.  Kurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect 

BASLE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd  .H.  Territet. 

ASLE—  GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

BERLIN. — HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

BLANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

Ft.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.— G.  D’HONDT.Pr. 

pHATEATJ  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

pOLOGNE. -HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

V_y  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. _ 

TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse) 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


COPENHAGEN  — HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First 

class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels 


DRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms 


DUSSELDORF. — HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths. — H.  Hengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg 


FLORENCE— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  centra] 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 


Florence— hotel  regina  et  victoria.  First 

class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Yia  Tornabuoni,  17. 

T7REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

I  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

GLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURI. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG— A.  BREMER  MAN  N,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

HAMBURG— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 
Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

Hanover— hotel  vier  jahrezeiten.  First 

class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.— C.  WEDEKIND,  Pr. 

EIDELBERG  SCHLQSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE 

VUE.  Ldg.  his,  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn.,  spld.  views.  Allltst.  impls. 

OMBURG  (BATH)— RITTER'S  PARK  HOTEL-  The 

leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

H OMBURG  (BATH.)-VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryfirst- 

class  in  every  respect.  Thelargest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden.-J,  BAEHL.Pr. 

OMBURG  (BATH.) 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Suites  with  private  bath  and  lavatory. 

Hygienic  diet  at  doctor’s  advice. 


H OMBURG— FREYBERG’S  PRIVATE  HOTEL.  First 

class,  opp.  Kurhouse  &  pk.,  com.,  mod.  terms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  &  Americans. 

INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol)— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

_L  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

INTERLAKEN.- HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

1  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing.  Quiet  position. 
Splendid  ’  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.— J. 
WURTH,  Proprietor. 

Lausanne— hotel  victoria.  The  nearest  first- 

class  family  hotel  to  the  Ely.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 

LOCARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  the  grand  hotel. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakss.  Winter  season. 

Locarno— hotel  du  parc.  The  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

r  UCERNE  — HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI.  First-class. 

\_J  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— HAEFBLI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

LUGANO  —GRAND  HOTEL METROPOLE.  First-class. 

Unrvlld,  ptn.,with  ltst.  im pints.  Hotel  faces  Eng,  church— Pr.,  P,  BRQCCA. 

LUGANO — SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod,  terms. 


M 


A/TAINZ  —  HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

-LV_L  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags,Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

,  ILAN—  HOTELDELAVILLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe- 

UL  dral.  Post,  Xeleg.,&Kiy.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

MONTREUX— HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

1VX  Eng.  fmly.  lit.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. — Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

MONTRE U X-GR  AN D  HOTEL  EDEN.  Fi  rst-class. 

Built  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park. — FALLBGGEIl-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

MONTREUX— GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  ^ The  most 

poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

MUNICH— HOTEL  ENGL!SCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp,  P.O.,Roy.Theat,re  &Roy.Pal.  H.C.waterrunningeachroom. 

jXfUNICH— GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDEfii  First- 

LYJL class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 


N 


ATAPLES— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

_L 1  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

NAPLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

_ chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22.  _ _ 

TICE— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

0~~”sTEND— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

Tastend. 

\J  CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

O"  UCHY  LAUSANNE. —  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU. 

The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf. 

TDARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

_L  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

PARIS. — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

PARIS— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

of  theleading  hotels. — E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

PARIS. — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Arams. — Pr.  Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE. 

ROME. —  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

_ BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 

r>OME— HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  F  irst-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

I  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. — BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

QT.  MORITZ  — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

OT-  MORITZ— T H E  BE LVED tRE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

Tenerife, Orotava— grand  hotel  humboldt 

—The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

"\  ’ERR  ITET.  GRAND  H DTE  l1bON-PGRT\  K 

I  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situatio 

HPERRIT ET,S wit  z  er  1  an  d. — G  R  A  N D  HOTEL  &ALPES. 

1  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

Territet.  —  hotel  Bristol.  Family  i^tei 

patronised  by  English.  Recently  enlarged.  Own  gdns. — G.  JE  ANNOD,  Pr. 

HPRIBERG  (B1  ack  Forest.)— SCH  WARZWALD  HOTEL 

1  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

VIENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Ivarntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

TFIENNA— HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

V  6.  Pal.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Bestwines. 

X7IENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  TaiMr, 

V  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

W~"  IESBADEN.  -  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTilT^d 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn,,  opp.  Knrliausand  Opera.  Own  mineral  sprinl 

WIESBADEN- — HOTEL  NASSAU.  1  lie  English  home 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplaee’. 

WIESBADEN  —PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS  IJ> 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel,  and  running  h.  &  0.  water. 

WIESBADEN.  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATHj 

Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms 

r/URICH— DOLDER.  THE  GD,  MOTEL,  May  15  to 

/ J  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view 

ZURICH  — The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  INSTI¬ 
TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 


avourite 

situation. 


r/URICH— IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency, 

/j  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Foreign 

Pensions.  I  “  Truth” 

Hotel  List. 

A  ACHEN. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First’ 

-ex,  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf* 

BAD-HARZBUBGr. — VILLA  MARIENBURG.  First-class 

Boarding-houso.  Very  Dest  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

BAD  NAUHEIM.- PENSION  VILLA  HARTMANN. 

Ludwigstr.  21.  Est.-cl.,  fg.  pk.  &  spgs.,  mod.  tms.— M.  A.  DREYER,  Prtrss. 

BAD  NAUHEIM.  —  HAUS  TERMINUS.  Select 

establishment,  75  Rooms  and  Salons,  facing  park,  close  bathing-houses. 

THEREIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  1  21b  Potsdamer  priv- 

vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

PERLIN  — PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN  28,  Pots- 

darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf.-Eng.  prtrss. 


BERLIN. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl. fmly. pen.  Cl.Zoo.gdns.  VerycomU  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstras.se 

W.  Pinest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

T>ERLIN— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

*  ;  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Pacilities  German  conversation. 
-FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 


ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT, —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 


'st-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 


BONN.-PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  eookg. 

BONN.— PENSION  KREW!NKEL,K6nigstrassel9.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 

BRUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGSERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

(COLOGNE— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blmnei^^U 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD*. 

Dresden.  —  pension  schmalx,  25,  sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Prl.  SCIIMALZ 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast.  ’ 

DRESDEN.-PENSBON  IVSEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 

DRESDEN— PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strafe  UGi m for t- 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

TAUSSELDORE. -PENSION  BIERWIRTH,28A,Kaiserstr. 

1  '  Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

Frankfurt  a/m— anglo-germaiUTensic^ 

70,  W olfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire  Com’ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP 
Proprietress.  ’ 


jxFURT  A/M.— PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

L  Strasse 22,  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent,  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

Li  ENEYA.  HOTEL  PENSION  “mTnFrva,  8,  Rue  U 

^  Mont  Blanc,  t  irst_clciSiS.  Central  position.  D^toderate  terms 

HAMBURG  -PEN.  SCHNEi’derT  Klopstockstr  03 7 

Very  select,  Fam.Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility,  newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths' 

HAMBURG.-PENSIQN  HOOFE^Rotherbe^^ 

281.  \  ery  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms! 

HOMBURG— PENSION  VILLA  METEOR  c,inMi0 

fad  16.  Fst.-cl.,  flnst.  qt.  pstn.,  fg.  Kurpark  &  Frst.— EMIL  REUTER  Pr" 

T  ANGEN-SCPIWALB  ACHT— VILLA^EUGENI^^Verv 

L  select  establnt.,  cl.  to  the  Springs,  Bath-hs.,  &  Forest.  Eiegantly  fur.  Aparts. 

T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  ~Near 

-L->  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

"F  UCERNE. — HOTEL  PEhlSIONEPEN.  First-class 

-LI  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 

M UNICH.-PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse 

First-class.  Ex.cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-mi. & toilet.  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos! 


DELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL  — The  Finest 

rM n  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magniiicent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


MUNICH.— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER^e  Hess-sfcrasse 
First-cl .  family  hs.  All  mod,  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies! 

OSTEND. — PENSION  MODERNE,93,BoulevardVanIseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comft,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  baths. 

TTIENNA  —  PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen.  pos.,  near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

WIESBADEN.— PENSION  VILLA  RUPPRECHT, 

Sonnenfeld  Str.,  17,  opposite  Kurpark  and  Kurhouse.  First-class  Ther¬ 
mal  bath.  Prop.,  FRAU  DR.  RUPPRECHT. 

TUILHELMSHOHE. — VILLA  AUGUSTA.  Firsfc-class 

TT  Bdg.  hse.  Splen.  sit.  Comf,  fur.  rms.  Mod.  trms.—  J.  OPPERMANN,  Pr, 


BEN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York- 

shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

DIRMINGHAM.  -  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

D  ACORN  HOTEL.— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
; Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


ORIGHT  ON.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Finest  position  on  front. 

-L>  Splendid  public  rooms.  Orchestra  twice  daily. 

Tepid  sea-water  Swimming  Bath.  Garage  communicating  with  the  Hotel 

Private  6uites,  with  bathrooms.  Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure. 

En  pension  terms  from  £3  13s.  6d.  per  week. 


TYRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

LJ  Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffea  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  ‘lift  to  all  the  floors! 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

TAUBLIN.  —  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  SACKVILLE 

l  "  STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


G 


LASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL— A  First-class  Family 

AT  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  TI-IIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

GRAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Loudon,  E.C. 

T  ONDON— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 

T  ONDON. — THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

ltussell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Thackeray,  London  ” 


MAI/VERN— The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England.— 

lhe  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  Soutli  and  offers  everv  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  <£c.,  now  open  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL 


Margate— white  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation 
All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


MATLOCK  BATH— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  Firsfc- 

class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink ;  baths ;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind ;  resident 
nurses ;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for’  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 


DERTH.-THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL. 

JL  The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland. 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room  intact 
Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable  aiiiet 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414  ’ I * *  4 


I  ORQUAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

A  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 

and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate 

W.  WORSTER,'  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish 

ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motorino-' 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HFAT 
FANGO  DI  BATTACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT  Phvsirisn 
T.  D-  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  fop  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment. 

New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

WOODHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodinp. 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  “Cures.”  Charming  gardens 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 
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WINCEY  CLEARING  SALE. 


GREAT  SALE 

OF  THE  FAMOUS 


<« 


CALEDONIAN 


ft 


AT 


WINCEYS 

COPLAND  &  LYE’s,  Glasgow. 

CREAM,  WHITE,  STRIPED  6  SELF-COLOURED 
WINCEYS,  in  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  WIDTH. 

SALE  PRICES  from  Hid  to  2/2  per  yard- 

Patterns  and  Sale  Catalogue  post  free  to  any  address. 

All  “Business  is  Bone  Birect  from  Headauarters, 

CALEBONIAN  HOUSE,  GLASGOW. 


COPLAND  &  LYE, 


CALEDONIAN  HOUSE, 
165,  Sauchieha.ll  Street, 


GLASGOW. 


A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOB  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  &c.,  <fcc.,  each  suite  independent  of  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c„  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Genuine 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

100,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Stieet. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  . 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  f  1,  2,  3, 4,  Town  Hall  Buildings.  _  a 

and  Showrooms  [18,19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  N.E. 

Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 
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Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS  ”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

ALDER  WOOD”  Mixture  SJd.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

"LUNTSN”  Mixture  -  6id.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1  /4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leal  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  <9  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH- 


V, 


UOCKyER'S 

REGAL  OVAL  Cigarettes 

Hi  H  D  ■ 


•m 


X 


a. 


*V.-' 


A  Really  Choice  Virginia  Cigarette. 

Hand-made  from  the  finest  Virginia  tobacco  the  world  pro¬ 
duces.  They  are  as  fascinating  to  people  who  are  in  your 
company,  whilst  you  are  smoking  them,  as  they  are  to  youiself. 
From  all  high-class  tobacconists  at 

100  for  6/4,  50  for  3/2,  25  for  1/7. 


EFFERVESCENCE  SHfKELV  MATIUBflL 


feB  ATM 

H^bneral table  water. 

at  all  Chemists.  Wine  Merchants,  Stores.  Hotels,  &e. 

5 ole  Aaents:  5 MG RA iVS  &ROYK-K ,  LEH.  Lonpom.  UvERPOOt.BRlSTOt. 


A  WONDERFUL  CATALOGUE 

Is  H.  SAMUEL’S  profusely  Illustrated  170  page 

FREE  LIST  OF  3,000  WATGH 
AH  0  JEWEL  BARGAINS 

sent  to  you  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  request 

Write  for  it  TO-DAY  ! 

The  Watch  and  Ring  here 
illustrated  are  typical  ex¬ 
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T  RU  T  H. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


RULES. 

1.  The  sum  of  £2  2s.  will  be  given  every  week  for  the  best  Epigram,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Louts -Rimrs  or  whatever  the 

announced  subject  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be.  ’  61  1  e 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 

the  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances,  render  such  a  course  desirable.  UU1» 

.  3.  The  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editor  must  be  considered  final  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal'  from 

Ins  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained.  ’  i  poui  irora 

4.  In  every  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  in  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner’s  real 
name  and  address  in  this  journal.  1  1  tuimusiui 

but  all  such  communications  must,  at 
ay  succeeding  the  publication  of  tlia 


5.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  bi 
the  latest,  be  received  at  the  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Mo'nda 
subject  for  competition. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  be  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

7.  all  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  avith  their  First 


for  Registration 


i  ,  , ,  ...  —  - -  "*~t  Ansavers  their  Real  Names  and  Addressti’ci 

such  names  and  addresses  aviII  not  be  published  except  in  the  case  of  Prize-winners  ‘  RE'S  ES 

8.  The  nom-de-plume chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letter* 

9.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  n,oms -de-plume  they  have  once  assumed  letters. 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  nom-tle-pluirce,  the  successful  competitor  must  Write  and  make  formal  nonliciti 

mil  Tip  oonf.  Arnr  nomnotlfeH  f ..  1  ,* x  _  n  _  __  -,i  •  ,  i  .  H 


the  Prize,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent 
Prize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 


Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  Avithiu  three  months  of  winning  the 


All  p“Stfe0tt?r?SrSed°-  ““  ^  °n  P°sfc-Cards’  V  ^egraph,  or  by  hand.  They  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 

PUZZLE  EDITOR  OF  “TRUTH,”  Carteeet-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


PRIZE  AWARDS. 

“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,587. 

ANAGRAMS  OF  THE  AYORDS  “OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CRICKET 
MATCH,  JULY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINE.” 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  Competition  is  awarded  to  Fazi  for  the 
following : — 

“  Can  jaded  men  do  much  in  drenching  rain?  Do  find  better  luck  next  year.” 


“TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,588. 

TO  NAME  THE  THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND  IN  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

A  collation  of  all  lists  sent  in  has  produced  the  following  ideal  Hat 

(i)  Devonshire. 

(ii)  Cumberland. 

(iii)  Westmorland. 

I  may  add  tha,t  Devonshire  is  an  easy  first ;  while  Cumberland  just  mannas 
to  scrape  home  in  front  of  AVestmorland  by  three  votes.  ° 

Only  two  Competitors  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  three  Counties  aforesaid  in 
the  light  order  viz  —Gladiator  and  Marguerite.  The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas 
theiefore,  is  equally  divided  between  these  Two  Competitors. *  1 


FURTHER  PRIZE  AAV  ARDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,593. 

Sophocles,  the  great  Athenian  tragic  poet,  is  said  to  have  written  several 
score  of  plays  ail  but  seven  of  which  are  now  lost.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  the  average  Philistine  school-boy  and  ’Varsity  man  -  equally 
as  much  as  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the  cultured  Greek  scholar,  who  repines 
the  possible  loss  of  a  second  Oedipus  Tyrannies  or  another  Antigone. 

However,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  worry  my  readers  at  this  holiday 
season  with  a  disquisition  on  Sophocles.  I  have  merely  quoted  him  as  a  con¬ 
venient  medium  for  the  introduction  of  a  theme  much  more  interesting  to  every¬ 
day  English  people.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Sophocles  is  the  Prince  of  Greek 


dramatists.  Shakespeare  is  the  Prince  of  English  dramatists.  The  tongue  in 
which  Sophocles  wrote  has  long  been  a  dead  language.  The  tongue  in  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  will  probably  one  day  be  a  dead  language  Now  Shakespeare 
wrote,  in  all,  thirty-seven  plays.  Assume  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Sophocles) 
only  seven  of  these  shall  ultimately  survive  — which  of  them,  on  the  piinciple  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  ought  those  serpen  to  be?  In  other  words  I  invite 
my  readers,  with  the  offer  of  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  to  solve  the 
following  difficult  problem,  viz. ; 

To  Specify  the  Seven  Plays  of  Shakespeare  that  Best 
Deserve  the  Croayn  of  Immortality. 

I  may  add  that,  for  purposes  of  this  Competition,  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  Henry  A7I  are  to  be 
regarded  each  as  separate  plays. 

The  Prize  award  will  not  be  made  by  plebiscite,  but  by  the  adjudication  of  the 
Puzzle  Editor. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i  )  No  Competitor  may  send  in  more  than  one  list  of  seven  plays. 

(ii.)  Ail  lists  of  plays  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  fust  no  t  on 
Monday,  September  C.  1 


Ansavers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Hypatia,  winner  of  one-ninth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,578,  is  Edward  Ward,  Esq,,  110,  Chichester-road  South 
Shields, 

Hypatia.— You  will  see  that.  I  am  publishing  your  name  and  address  this 
week.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  sent  in  a  previous  formal  application’  I 
cannot  trace  the  receipt  of  it. 

Ciletta  '— Yes  ;  You  are  quite  right.  An  unfortunate  printers’ error.  Manv 
thanks  for  pointing  it  out. 


NOTICE. 

.  a  printers’  error,  Truth  Puzzle  in  the  issue  of  August  i,  and  also  in  the 
issue  of  August  11,  have  both  been  numbered  1,591  ;  whereas  the  second  should 
of  course,  have  been  1,592.  ’ 

As  it  would  only  cause  confusion  to  amend  the  numbering  now,  these  two 
I  uzzles  will  in  future  be  referred  to,  respectively,  as  1.591  (a)  and  1,591  (b) 

Will  my  Competitors  kindly  make  a  note  of  this? 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,59  1(a).— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 


THE  THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES  III  IRELAND 


Kerry,  Wicklow,  Clare.— ‘Ottawa. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Antrim. — Gas. 

Doric,  Kerry,  Antrim. — John  M.P. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Sparta. 

Kerry,  Cork,  Wicklow.— Teocj. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork.— Trot. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork.— Priestgate. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Mayo.— Tony. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal.— Nestor. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork.— Alicujus. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal.— Blot. 

Kerry,  Cork,  Wicklow.— H.  Wynott. 
Kerry,  Cork,  Donegal.— Becky  Sharp. 
Kerry,  Donegal,  Connemara.— Avoca. 
Kerry,  Connemara,  Down.— Juno. 

Donegal,  Connemara,  Wicklow.— Lonsdale. 
Donegal,  Kerry,  Connemara.—  Gladiatorl 
Kerry,  Donegal,  Wicklow.—  Kewstoke. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal.— Dodonai. 
Kerry,  Antrim,  Cork.— Fish. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galway. — Riam. 

Kerry,  Antrim,  Wicklow.— Southron. 


Kerry,  Clare,  Roscommon.  -Iris. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galway.—  Celurca. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Antrim. — Cheltenham. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galwa}-.— Amoroso. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork. — -Eileen. 

Kerry,  Tipperary,  Galway.— Marguerite. 
Kerry,  Fermanagh,  Donegal.— Corny. 
Kerry,  AVicklow,  Connemara.— Verbum  Sat. 
Kerry,  Cork,  Wicklow  — Ciletta. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork— Eboracum. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork.— Nymph. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Antrim.  —Sixty-nine. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galway. — Beroke. 
limerick,  Cork,  Dublin.— -Duss. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Cork. — Gapstang. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Tipperary.— Stu. 

Kerry,  Mayo,  Meath— Tion. 

Kerry,  Kilkenny,  Wicklow.— Sclanidge. 
Kerry,  Galway,  Mayo.— Googer. 

Kerry,  Wioklow,  Kildare. — Muz-Muz. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal.— Norah. 

Wicklow,  Antrim,  Donegal.— Rimabel. 


Kerry,  Donegal,  Antrim. — Hypatia. 

Kerry,  Donegal,  Cork.— Sherlock. 

Kerry,  Donegal,  Mayo.— Yendig. 

Kerry,  Londonderry,  Down. — Crysta. 
Kerry,  AVicklow,  Limerick. — Mary. 
Westmeath,  Galway,  Roscommon. — Sophia. 
Tipperary,  Tyrone,  Kildare. — Crank. 
Donegal,  Kildare,  Wexford. — Milliner. 
Kerry,  Clare,  Galway.— nAlmaviva. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Fermanagh.  — Jasmyne. 
Kerry,  AVicklow,  Down. — Issor. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Cork.— Game  B. 

Mayo,  Kerry,  Dublin. — Mrs.  Game  B. 
Kerry,  Down,  Cork— Gem. 

Galway,  Wicklow,  Donegal— Duchess. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Londonderry— Eenwiek. 
Kerry,  Mayo,  Donegal. — Buddy. 

Kerry,  AVicklow,  Galway— Fair! home. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Antrim. — Blackrock. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal _ Oxonian. 

Kerry,  Galway, .  Down— The  Old  Jap. 
Kerry,  Galway,  Wicklow— Miss  -See-See. 
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Kerry,  Cork,  Wicklow.— iS-apper. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Phoebe. 
Kerry,  Cork,  Wicklow.— Turtle. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Mayo.— Cashier.  ■' 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Stumps. 
Wicklow,  Kerry,  Donegal. — iSla-inte. 
Kerry,  Galway,  Donegal.— Korab. 
Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo. — Bucks. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Mayo. — Regent. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Clyde. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork. — Mancunian. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Mid-Ulster. 
Kerry,  Cork,  Wicklow.— Nemo. 

.Kerry,  Antrim,  Cork. — Alma. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galway. — Outsider. 
Kerry,  Donegal,  Galway. — Wildcat. 
Wicklow,  Westmeath,  Meath. — Jethart. 


Kerry,  Tipperary,  Wicklow. — Eilccam. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork. — Arlos. 

Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry.— Irish  Molly. 
Kerry,  Donegal,  Dublin. — Buntingford. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Aldbarn. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Tipperary.—  Morvan. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Antrim.— Ballantrae. 
Kerry,  Dublin,  Wicklow. — Attie. 

Kerry,  Donegal,  Wicklow. — The  Rover. 
Kerry,  Donegal,-  Wicklow. — Bel  Demonio. 
Kerry,  Antrim,  Dublin. — Kent. 

Kerry,  Cork,  Galway. — Alpha  Beta. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Antrim. — Philos. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Saemund. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Donegal. — Dorset. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork. — Leo  Major. 

Kerry,  Tyrone,  Dublin.— Veuz. 


Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galway. — C'lodiagh. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal.— Robin  Adair. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Antrim. — Jayjay. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Down.— Harts. 

Wicklow,  Kerry,  Antrim. — Oassio. 

Kerry,  Galway,  Wicklow.— Sufedrish. 
Kerry,  Connemara,  Wicklow.— Seasider. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Cork. — Moung  Pho. 
Kerry,  Roscommon,  Mayo. — Aquae  Solis. 
Kerry,  Roscommon,  Mayo.— Bladud. 
Kerry,  Antrim,  Wicklow. — Tynesider. 
Wicklow,  Kerry,  Antrim.— Stoke. 

Kerry,  Wicklow,  Antrim.— Belfastiensis. 
Wicklow,  Kerry,  Galway. — Maretto. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Frances. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Donegal. — Belfastonian. 
Kerry,  Wicklow,  Galway.— Silene. 

Kerry.  Wicklow,  Galway. — French  Nan. 
Wicklow,  Kerry,  Galway. — Green  Pine 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No.  1,590.— FURTHER  SELECTIONS. 

A  GIVEN  PASSAGE  IN  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  PROM  WHICH  ALL  WORDS 
OF  FOREIGN  DERIVATION  ARE  ELIMINATED  AND  WORDS  OF 
PURE  SAXON  ORIGIN  SUBSTITUTED- 


The  Churchmen,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their 
wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  of  the 
high  men  of  the  land,  who  held  a  great  share 
of  the  folk’s  trust,  were  minded  to  say  that  it 
would  be  best  to  yield.  They  thought  that  the 
gainsaying  of  all  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and 
that  the  gainsaying  of  some  would  bring  evil  upon 
each,  and  be  of  little  worth  to  Church  and  folk. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  set  forth  at  this  while 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  wa-s-  no  pulling  together,  neither 
were  men’s  minds  made  up. — Clapa. 

The  priests  thereat  take  thought ;  and  that  may 
well  be  understood ;  for  some  great  laymen,  Hali¬ 
fax  and  Nottingham,  who  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
people,  and  weTe  their  spokesmen,  thought  it 
well  to  say  :  “  There  is  wisdom  in  going  with  the 
times.”  They  knew  that  ail  were  not  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  and  that  even  if  half  their 
body  were  of  one  mind  it  would  not  much  help, 
and  that  one  standing  alone  would  lose  all,  and 
yet  the  Church  gain  nought.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  was  no  drawing  together,  no  clear 
thought  for  the  morrow  in  their  heads.— Provident. 

The  iChurchmen,  therefore,  pub  off  ;  and  their 
putting  off  may  well  be  overlooked  ;  for  of  the 
people  some  men  of  high  rank,  who  held  a  large 
share  of  the  people’s  trust,  were  minded  to  bid 
them  yield.  They  thought  that  a  widespread  with¬ 
standing  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that 
a  thinly  spread  withstanding  would  be  hurtful 
to  folk  taken  one  at  a  time,  and  of  little  good 
hap  to  the  Kirk  or  to  the  people.  Such  was  the 
thought  given  at  the  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was 
nothing  settled,  and  np  overtures  drawn  out. 
—Clyde. 

The  priesthood,  therefore,  tarried ;  and  their 
tarrying  may  well  be  overlooked ;  for  some  well- 
known  laymen,  who  had  a  big  share  of  men’s 
trust,  were  minded  to  hint  yielding.  They 
thought  that  ian  all-round  withstanding  could 
hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that  a  less  withstand¬ 
ing  would  be  baneful  to  every  one,  and  of  little 
gain  to  the  priests  and  to  the  race.  Such  was  the 
belief  held  at  the  time  by  Halifax  and  by  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there 
was  no  reckoning,  and  nothing  put  into  words. — 
Nymph. 

Churchmen,  therefore,  hung  back ;  and  their 
backwardness  may  well  be  forgiven-;  for  some, 
folk  of  high  standing,  who  were  much  trusted 
by  the  men  of  the  land,  deemed  it  best  to  give 
in.  They  thought  that  a  wholesale  “No”  was 
hardly  to  be  looked  for,  and  that,  if  only  a  few 
stood  out,  it  would  do  much  hurt  to  these  few  and 


but  little-  help  the  -Church  and  th-e  English  folk. 
Such  was-  the  word  then  given  by1  Halifax  and 
by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still 
there  was  no-  working  together,  nor  any  under¬ 
stood  watchword. — Amanuensis. 

The  Gospel-speakers,  therefore,  wavered ;  and 
their  wavering  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some 
well-known  leaders  who  had  a  great  share  of  the 
common's  trust  were  minded  to  reckon  yielding 
as  best.  They  thought  that  a  withstanding  by 
all  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  and  that  the  with¬ 
standing  by  some  would  be-  harmful  to  each,  and 
of  little  good  to  the  holy  fathers  and  to  the  com¬ 
monweal.  iSuch  was  the  word  spoken  at  the  time 
by  Halifax  and  by  Nottingham.  The  day  drew 
near,  and  still  there  was  no  oneness  and  no  way 
■  settled. — Ludo. 

The  priests,  therefore,  wavered ;  and  their 
wavering  need  not  be  deemed  weakness  ;  for  some 
worthy  laymen,  who  knew  well  the-  feeling  of  all 
the  folk,  thought  right  to  lean  towards  yielding. 
They  thought  a  common  understanding  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  that  anything  short  of 
that  would  be  fraught  with  evil  for  the  one,  and 
be  of  little  gain  either  for  the  Church  or  for 
the  many.  -Such  was  the  belief  held  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and,  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  yet  they  ,  were  not  of  one  mind,  and  nothing 
was  settled. — St.  Rule. 

The  priests,  therefore,  wavered,  $nd  their 
wavering  need  not  be  deemed  weakness ;  for  -some 
worthy  laymen,  who  knew  well  the  feelings  of 
all  the  folk,  thought  right  to  lean  towards  yield¬ 
ing.  They  thought  that  a  common  withstanding 
could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  that  anything 
short  of  that  would  be  fraught  with  evil  for  the 
one,  and  be  of  little  gain  either  for  the  Church 
or  for  the  many.  Such  was  the  belief  at  this 
time  held  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near,  and  yet  they  were  no-t  of  one  mind, 
and  nothing  was  settled. — She. 

The  priests,  therefore,  paused,  and  their  pausing 
may  well  be  forgiven  ;  for  some  head  laymen,  who 
owned  a  large  share  of  the  people’s  trust,  were 
leaning  to  charge  yielding.  They  thought  that 
an  all-round  withstanding  could  hardly  be  looked 
for,  and  that  a  broken  withstanding  would  be 
ruinous  to  some,  and  of  little  gain  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  race.  Such  was  the  judgment  given  at 
this  time  ,bv  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day 
drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  agreement  and 
no  shaped  pl-ans. — Rho. 

The  elders,  therefore,  wavered,  and  their  waver¬ 
ing  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  some  well-known 
lords,  and  ethers  who  were  not  of  the  cloth,  who 


held  a  large  share  of  the  goodwill  of  the  who,*' 
folk,  were  on  the  side  which  believed  it  bes. 
to  yield ;  they  thought  that  an  uprising  mad? 
by  all  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  -and  that  a  rising 
of  some  only  would  be  the  downfall  -of  one  or 
two  leaders  alone,  and  do  but  little  good  either 
to  the  elders  or  to  the  whole  folk.  That  this 
would  be-  60  was-  held  at  the  time  by  Halifax  and 
by  Nottingham.  The  day  same  near,  and  still 
they  were  not  of  one  mind;  neither  stood  fast 
in  one  path. —Consilium. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  lingered,  -and  their  linger- 
ings  may  well  be  forgiven ;  for  -some  choice  lay¬ 
men,  who  had  a  large  share  of  the  people’s  faith, 
were  eager  to  seek  peace.  They  thought  that  -a 
great  struggle  could  hardly  be  sighted,  and  that 
a  poor  struggle  would  be  ruinous  to  all  and  of 
little  goodness  to  the  Church  and  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  Such  was-  the  belief  given  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  the-re  w-as  no  hope  -and  no  real  pledges. 
— Sophia. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  faltered,  and  their  doubts 
may  well  be  forgiven,  for  -some  chosen  laymen, 
who  had  a  large  share  in  the  people’s  trust,  were 
ready  to  seek  forbearance.  They  thought  that  a 
strong  force  oo-uld  hardly  be  shown,  and  that  a 
weak  force  would  be  ruinous  to  burghers,  and  of 
little  hope  to  the  Church  -and  to  the  kingdom. 
Such  was  the  idea,  given  at  this  -time  by  Halifax 
and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near,  'and  -still 
there  was-  no  gathering  and  no  open  avowals. — 
Mary. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  halted,  and  their  bait¬ 
ings  may  well  he  overlooked ;  for  some  great  lay¬ 
men,  who  owned  a  large  share  of  the  people’s 
belief,  were  willing  to  try  forbearance.  They 
thought  that  a  big  light  could  hardly  be  won,  and 
that  an  \meven  fight  would  be  ruinous  to  folks 
and  of  little  award  to  the-  Church  and  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Such  was  the  end  given  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near, 
and  still  there  wa-s  no  friendliness  and  no  real 
avowals. — Crank. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  winced,  and  their  mis¬ 
givings  may  well  be  forgotten  ;  for  -some  wise 
laymen,  who  had  a  large  share-  of  the  common¬ 
wealth's  trust,  were  ready  to  preach  peace.  They 
thought  that  a  great  struggle  could  hardly  be 
-shown,  and  that  a  weak  struggle  would  be  ruin¬ 
ous  to  all,  and  of  little  strength  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  people.  Such  was  the  answer  given 
at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The 
day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was  no  bindage 
and  no  true  choice. — Crank, 
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Splendid.!  Thanks!! 


One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina= 
tion  is  strong  in  human  nature.  A  slight  indisposition — 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  “below  par” — is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 

Beecham’s 


Pills 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution— check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion,  Bilious- 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills. 

All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you  1 

will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECI1A1YTS  PILLS 

Deserve  AH  Praise. 

Sold  in  boxes,  price  1/14  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 
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must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant’s ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
“  Mammon.” 


entre  nous. 

- KX - 

TT  was  announced  last  week  that  the  King  will  stay  at 
*-  Balmoral  until  the  Queen  returns  from  Denmark. 
This  is  quite  untrue.  His  Majesty  is  to  arrive  in 
London  from  Scotland  on  Saturday,  October  9,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  arrangements,  and  he  will  spend  most  of 
the  following  week  at  Newmarket.  The  Queen  is  not 
expected  to  return  to  England  until  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  'her  Majesty  will  then  travel  from 


Copenhagen  to  London  overland,  by  way  of  Brussels 
and  Calais. 


The  Queen  and  Princess  Victoria  left  Balmoral  After 
luncheon  on  Thursday,  and  the  Royal  train  started  from 
Ballater  at  3.30.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the  King’s 
Own  Borderers  was  mounted  at  the  station,  and  her 
Majesty  was  received  by  Sir  John  Clark,  of  Tillypronie, 
Vice  Lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire,  Lady  Pirrie  and 
others.  The  train  stopped  to  change  engines  at  Ferry- 
hill  Junction,  where  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen  and 
several  civic  functionaries  were  in  attendance.  At  the 
Tay  Bridge  station  the  Queen  was  received  by  the  Lord 
Provost  and  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve.  Her  Majesty  and  Princess  Victoria 
walked  the  short  distance  to  the  Craig  Pier,  and  the 
Royal  party  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  from 
immense  crowds  of  people.  The  Queen  embarked  in  the 
Royal  pinnace  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  pier,  as  if 
was  low  tide.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  was  lying  in  the 
Tay  about  a  mile  from  shore.  The  Queen  dined  on 
board,  and  the  Royal  yacht  left  the  Firth  of  Tay  for 
Christiania  at  daybreak  on  Friday.  Colonel  Legge, 
Miss  Charlotte  Knollys,  and  Miss  Vivian  have  accom¬ 
panied  her  Majesty  to  Norway  in  waiting.  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  is  to  convey  the  Queen  from  Christiania  to 
Copenhagen  after  her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Norway,  and  the 
yacht  will  then  return  to  Portsmouth. 


Before  her  departure  from  Deeside,  the  Queen 
gave  a  ball  to  the  tenantry  and  employees  on  the 
Balmoral,  Abergeldie,  and  Birkhall  estates,  the 
company  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  guests. 
Lady  Mackenzie  of  Glenmuiek  brought  a  party  from 
Brackley.  The  detached  ballroom,  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  Balmoral  Castle,  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  workmen  for  some  time,  and  a  new  floor  has  been 
laid  down.  The  room  was  most  tastefully  decorated 
with  Royal  Stuart  and  Victorian  tartan,  stags’  heads, 
and  heather.  The  Queen  wished  that  the  ball  should 
be  a  thoroughly  Highland  entertainment,  after  the 
custom  of  the  last  reign,  and  nearly  all  the 
men  present  appeared  in  the  kilt,  while  ladies 
wore  tartan  sashes  and  ribbons.  The  ball  opened 
with  a  reel,  danced  by  the  Balmoral  Highlanders,  which 
was  followed  by  a  Royal  quadrille,  in  which  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal’s  daughter  danced.  The  Queen  and  the 
Royal  party  entered  the  ballroom  (the  Balmoral  High¬ 
landers  forming  a  guard  of  honour  in  the  corridors)  at 
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ten  o’clock,  and  her  Majesty  remained  on  the  dais 
until  midnight.  Supper  was  served  to  the  company 
in  the  hall  of  the  Castle. 


A  paragraph  appeared  in  many  of  the  papers  last 
Thursday  which  announced,  on  the  authority  of  a 
French  journal,  that  the  King  has  invited  M.  Cl  emen- 
ceau  to  be  his  Majesty’s  guest  at  Windsor  Castle  next 
month.  This  is  a  simple  invention,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  the  King  will  not  be  in  residencfe  at  Windsor 
Castle  until  the  middle  of  November.  Nearly  every  day 
there  is  some  nonsensical  fabrication  concerning  the 
King’s  doings  or  intentions.  A  weekly  contemporary 
announces  that  his  Majesty  has  displayed  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  King  Leopold’s  conduct  towards  his  family 
“by  inviting  to  Marienbad”  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Belgium  (the  Countess  Lonya.y).  The  King  never 
“  invited  ”  the  Princess,  and  he  had  no  more  to  do  with 
her  visit  to  Marienbad  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Princess  Stephanie  went  to  Marienbad  for  the 
waters  like  any  one  else. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  was  last  week  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon,  at  Tulchan  Lodge,  where 
Lord  and  Lady  Derby  were  included  in  the  house 
party.  H.R.TI.  took  part  in  grouse  drives  over  the 
Tulchan  and  Advie  moors  on  four  days,  the  best 
bag  being  obtained  over  La, rig  beat  on  Friday,  when 
190  brace  were  killed.  On  Thursday,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  shot  with  Lord  Cassillis  and  Captain  Baird  over 
the  Dava  section  of  Lady  Seafield’s  Castle  Grant  moors, 
and  162  brace  of  grouse  were  killed,  besides  other  game. 


The  Prince  left  Tulchan  on  Monday  for  Moy  Hall, 
Inverness-shire,  on  a  visit  to  The  Mackintosh,  and 
during  his  stay  there  will  be  three  days’  grouse- driving 
over  the  Moy  moors.  H  R.H.  goes  on  Friday  to  Aber- 
geldie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  Princess  will 
previously  have  arrived  from  Windsor.  They  are  to  stay 
at  Abergeldie  until  the  beginning  of  October. 


I  understand  that  the  King  of  Portugal  will  arrive 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  his  visit  to  the  Court  on  Monday, 
November  22.  It  is  now  probable  that  King  Manuel 
will  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Spanish  Court  at  Madrid 
on  his  way  to  England,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  Cherbourg  in  the  Boyal  yacht  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  Harbour,  where  he  will  be  received  on  landing 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  day  after  the  King’s 
arrival  at  Windsor  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  shooting  party 
in  the  Great  Park.  Wednesday,  the  24th,  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  public  visit  to  the  City,  and  his  Majesty  is 
to  be  entertained  to  luncheon  at  the  Guildhall.  He  will 
drive  in  state  from  Paddington  station  to  the  City  and 
back.  On  Thursday,  the  25th,  and  Friday,  the  26th, 
there  will  be  another  shooting  party  one  day,  and  a 
private  visit  to  Oxford  on  the  other  day.  King  Manuel 


Bollinger’s  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  KiDg— is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants, 


is  to  leave  Windsor  on  the  morning  of  Saturday. 
November  27. 

On  the  day  of  the  King’s  arrival  at  Windsor  there 
will  be  a  family  dinner  party  in  the  state  dining¬ 
room.  The  other  evenings  will  be  occupied  with  (1)  a 
state  banquet  in  St,  George’s  Hall;  (2)  a  couple  of 
theatrical  performances  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber; 
(3)  a  banquet  to  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  St. 
George  s  Hall.  The  King  of  Portugal’s  visit  was 
originally  arranged  to  take  place  during  the  third  week 
in  November,  but  it  has  been  postponed  for  a  week 
because  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  his  Majesty  to 
leave  Lisbon  before  November  16. 


The  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  have 
been  staying  at  Stockholm  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Sweden.  The  Grand  Duke  is  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  is 
his  cousin,  being  a  niece  of  the  Queen-Dowager.  She 
is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  (originally  of  Nassau),  and  she  had  a  verv  large 
fortune,  which  will  revert  to  the  family  of  her  brother, 
the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  as  she  has  no 
children.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  a  grand-niece  of  the 
late  Queen  Louise  of  Denmark  through  her  mother. 
The  next  heir  to  the  Grand  Ducal  throne  of  Baden  is 
Prince  Max,  cousin  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  is  married 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and, 
through  his  mother,  he  is  a  great-grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  I. 


Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  has  left  England  for 
Germany  on  leave,  and  he  has  joined  the  Princess  at 
the  Chateau  of  Heiligenberg,  their  beautiful  domain  on 
the  Bergstrasse,  between  Darmstadt  and  Heidelberg. 
This  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  Marie,  who 
left  it  to  her  brother,  the  late  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hesse.  Queen  Victoria  visited  Heiligenberg  several 
times  when  staying  at  Darmstadt. 


Princess  Christian  and  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswi^- 
Holstein  have  been  staying  with  Lord  and  Lady  Pem¬ 
broke  at  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury,  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  visit  to  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
at  Osborne  Cottage,  where  they  had  been  guests  for 
nearly  a  month. 

The  Horse  Show  week  was  a  great  success  in  Dublin. 
Never  was  the  Irish  capital  more  crowded.  Contrary  to 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  the  number  who  attended 
the  great  show  at  Ball’s  Bridge  was  greater  than  last 
year.  There  was  a  great  attendance  at  the  race  meetings 
each  day,  and  the  polo  matches  drew  enthusiastic  crowds 
to  the  Phoenix  Park.  Hospitality  worthy  of  Irish  tradi¬ 
tion  prevailed  throughout  the  week.  Besides  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  day  each  evening  provided  dinners  and 
dances.  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  entertained  a  party 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  dinners  were  given  each 
evening,  and  on  Thursday  a  small  dance.  Dances  at 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  are  always  popular;  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  like  a  small  percentage  of  his  predecessors,  is  an 
active  patron  of  dancing.  The  “two-step”  is  much  in 
vogue  at  viceregal  entertainments. 
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The  Commander  of  the  Forces  and  Lady  Lyttelton 
entertained  a  party  during  the  week  at  the  Royal 
Hospital.  It  included  Lord  Waterford,  Hon.  Hugh 
and  Mrs.  Wynd’ham,  Lord  Wolmer,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Grenfell.  A  pretty  dance  was  given  on  Friday  in  the 
spacious  ball-rooms  at  which  there  was  a  large  military 
attendance.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Nutting’s  ball  at  St. 
Helens,  Booterstown,  was  an  entertainment  worthy  of 
the  fine  house' — the  former  residence  of  Lord  Gough — in 
which  it  took  place.  Those  wffio  had  large  house  parties 
for  the  week  included  Lord  and  Lady  Ardilaun  at  St. 
Anne’s  Clontarf;  Lord  Massy,  at  Killakee ;  Lord  and 
Lady  Powerscourt,  at  Powerscourt;  Hon.  Ernest  and 
Mrs.  Guinness,  at  Glenmaroon,  Castleknock,  and  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  at  his  curiously  gaunt-looking  resi¬ 
dence  in  Foxrock.  Many  yachts  also  brought  parties 
for  the  week  to  Kingstown  Harbour.  Lord  and  Lady 
Inverclyde  entertained  on  the  steam  yacht  Beryl,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Brassey  on  the  Czarina,  and  Sir  G. 
Clayton  East  on  the  Pilgrim. 


THE  RETURN. 

A  fellow  sat  upon  his  chair, 

And  dismal  was  his  look  ; 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
And  wrote  upon  a  book. 

And  ever  and  anon  he’d  raise 
His  eyes  to  where  the  sun 

Tried  hard  to  pierce  the  summer  haze, 
But  hid  instead  for  fun. 

And  oft  betimes  he’d  turn  to  view 
The  clock  within  its  case  ; 

And  when  it  seemed  to  stick  at  two, 
He’d  make  an  awful  face. 

The  ruddy  tan  was  on  his  cheeks, 

His  hands  were  likewise  brown; 

They  told  a  tale  of  sunny  weeks 
Spent  far  away  from  town— 

Far  from  the  pen  and  inky  pot, 

Far  from  the  office  stir. 

Where  seas  and  hills  and  dales  are  not ; 
And  far  away  from  her. 

And  once  or  twice,  with  furtive  eye, 
He’d  take  a  loving  look 

At  one  whose  photo  chanced  to  lie 
Within  his  pocket-book. 

Then,  with  a  mournful  sigh,  again 
He’d  take  his  pen  and  ink, 

And  try  to  write ;  ’twas  all  in  vain, 

He  could  do  nought  but  think. 

Slowly  the  minute-hand  crept  on; 

He  yawned,  and  let  it  creep  ; 

And  when  the  office  day  was  done, 

He  seemed  to  be  asleep. 

Ah,  no !  not  he.  His  back  unbent, 

He  chased  away  his  frown, 

Then  fled.  And  that  is  how  he  spent 
His  first  day  back  in  town. 


Turnberry. —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire). — Two  excellent 
18  hole  Golf  Courses,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea-water  Baths,  Garage. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  Charming  Autumn  and  Winter 
Resort.  Glasgow.— St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel  for  comfort. 


The  endless  Question  as  to  whether  the  Budget  is 
popular  is  being  unceasingly  argued  by  the  rival  press 
organs  of  the  two  political  parties,  with  naturally  very 
little  positive  result.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  land 
clauses  are  distinctly  popular,  for  the  main  reason  that 
they  do  deal  with  the  land,  though  whether  the  hctual 
clauses  will  have  any  real  effect  in  increasing  the 
number  of  landholders  in  this  country  is  a  questionable 
proposition.  However,  the  mass  of  the  nation  do  not 
analyse  their  probable  effect.  What  excites  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  are  actually  in 
some  way  or  other  taxing  the  landlord  qua  landlord, 
and  this  is  what  no  Government  has  ever  done  before. 


There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Opposition  and  of  the  candid  friends  of  the  Government, 
the  land  clauses  are  much  more  workable  and  -will 
cause  much  less  inconvenience  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  passed  as  originally  drafted. 
Whether  the  Opposition  should  not  have  left  the 
Government’s  original  proposals  “to  exhibit,”  as 
the  Bengali  Babu  said,  “  their  cui  bono  in  all 
its  naked  deformity,”  is  a  question  which,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Tory  leaders; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  discussions  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  evolved  some  coherent  form  out  of  what 
was,  in  its  pristine  stage,  mere  chaos.  The  cost  of  valua¬ 
tion  has  been  thrown  on  the  State,  agricultural  land 
and  small  holdings  have  been  exempted,  and  in 
numerous  ways  the  working  of  the  Finance  Bill  has 
been  rendered  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory. 
Liberals  and  Radicals  can  only  regret  that  the  initial 
proposals  bore  such  obvious  signs  of  haste  and  want 
of  thought,  but  this  want  of  preparation  has  been  a 
constant  feature  of  the  Administration  ever  since  the 
Liberal  Party  came  into  power. 


This  week,  after  a  brief  interlude  occupied  by  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  Housing  Bill,  the  proceedings 
on  the  Budget  are  to  be  resumed.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  Government  have  occupied  their  scanty 
leisure  to  very  effective  purpose,  so  as  to  make  the 
Budget  less  unpalatable  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  It  was 
understood  that  some  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  put 
the  valuation  for  hotels  and  public-houses  for  purposes 
of  licence  duty  on  some  rational  basis,  such  as  the 
“  poundage  ”  system.  It  is  obvious  that  our  present 
method  of  estimating  the  value  of  a  licence  by  the  rate¬ 
able  value  of  the  house  is  grotesquely  absurd,  and  the 
London  members  justly  pointed  out  how  hardly  this 
system  bears  on  the  highly  rated  London  houses. 


For  the1  licence  duty  on  hotels  and  restaurants  to  be 
assessed  on  the  rateaible  value,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  public  -  house,  was  a  course  too  absurd  even 
for  this  Government,  on  reflection,  to  persevere 
in,  so  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  scheme  had 
to  be  whittled  down,  though  the  initial  absurdity  of 
the  basis  of  the  duty  was  retained.  But  in  his  anxiety 
to  placate  the  grocers,  who  wrere  justly  incensed  at 
having  the  rateable  value  of  their  whole  shop  made 
the  basis  of  their  licence  duty,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
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now,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  tabled  an 
amendment  which  enables  grocers  in  England,  like  their 
confreres  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  sell  spirits  and 
wine  in  small  quantities,  thus  directly  competing  with 
the  public-house.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
ingenuous  amendment  has  roused  all  the  temperance 
reformers  to  furious  indignation,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
hastily  abandoned  by  the  Government. 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  heedlessness  and  the  hurry 
which  distinguish  the  present  Government  that  these 
vital  changes  should  have  to  be  made  at  all,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  in  such  an  extraordinary  fashion. 
It  is  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  Budget  was 
originally  introduced  with  the  very  minimum  of  pre¬ 
vision  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  various  enact¬ 
ments,  and  the  most  vague  and  shadowy  ideas  as  to 
their  inevitable  effect. 


One  point  in  connection  with  the  Town-planning  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons  which  ought  to 
receive  careful  consideration  is  the  provision  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health.  When 
the  Bill  passed  through  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  last  session  a  clause  was  added  providing  that 
the  medical  officer  of  health  for  a  county  should  not  be 
appointed  for  a  limited  period.  Still  more  is  such  a 
proviso  needed  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
district  medical  officer,  for  it  is  he  who  comes  into  close 
personal  touch  with  local  authorities  and  private 
interests,  and  who  needs,  if  any  one  does,  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded  from  being  penalised  by  dismissal  for  carrying 
out  his  duties. 


Many  sacrifices  are  notoriously  required  of  the 
earnest  upholders'  of  Tariff  Reform.  Even  its  stoutest 
opponents  will  be  touched  to  hear  that  at  least  one  such 
upholder  has  fallen  beneath  the  burden.  At  a  Tariff 
Reform  meeting  held  at  Scarborough  a  few  days 
since,  while  the  speaker  was  earnestly  driving  home 
the  great  truths  of  his  mission,  the  horse  attached  to 
the  waggonette  from  which  he  was  speaking  went  sud¬ 
denly  to  sleep  and  fell  to  the  ground,  whence  it  was  found 
impossible  to  arouse  it,  even  by  such  heroic  measures 
as  whispering  into  its  ears,  “  Tariff  Reform  means  more 
work  for  horses.”  What  further  ensued  I  know  not, 
save  that  the  meeting,  as  the  stolid  reporter  puts  it, 
“  came  to  an  abrupt  close  amid  shrieks  of  laughter.” 
Evidently  an  R.S.P.C.A.  inspector  will  have  to  be  told 
off  for  service  at  Tariff  Reform  meetings  in  future. 


The  news  which  came  from  Constantinople  through 
Berlin  last  week  that  the  Council  of  Turkish  Ministers 
had  approved  of  the  Baghdad  railway  being  taken  down 
to  the  coast  at  Alexandretta  before  turning  East  to 
Mosul,  shows  that  the  Turks  are  alive  to  the  future 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  line  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Abdul  Hamid  always  regarded  the  railway  from 
a  strategical  rather  than  commercial  point  of  view,  and 

Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Artistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  liooms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
To  he  had  of  all  Decorators.  Factory :  64,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  N. 


Would  never  hear  of  the  line  touching  the  coast  after 
leaving  the  Bosphorus,  his  objection  being  that  at 
Alexandretta  it  would  have  been  open  to  attack  by  the 
British  fleet.  The  new  Government  has  very  wisely 
reversed  the  ex-Sultan’s  decision.  Now  that  the  route 
question  has  been  settled  the  work  of  extension  through 
the  Taurus  mountains  will  begin  immediately.  The 
sooner  England  comes  to  an  agreement  with  Germany 
i  eg  aiding  the  Persian  Gulf  sections  of  the  railway  the 
better  both  for  the  Germans  and  for  ourselves. 


The  latest  incident  in  the  competition  for  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  China  is  highly  instructive.  China  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  international  syndi¬ 
cate  for  the  building  of  a  trunk  line,  the  capital  to  be 
provided  by  the  issue  of  a  guaranteed  loan.  From 
this  syndicate  the  American  financiers  were  left  out  in 
ihe  cold.  They  protested  against  their  exclusion,  as 
though  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  them,  and  the 
United  States  Government  was  induced  to  exert  its 
influence  on  their  behalf  at  Pekin.  As  the  result  of 
this  intervention,  the  Americans  are  now  to  participate 
with  British,  German,  and  French  financiers  in  capi¬ 
talising  the  undertaking. 


With  so  many  eager  to  float  the  loan  and  build  the 
railway,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Chinese  would  have  got 
better  terms  if  the  entire  job  had  been  assigned  to 
those  who  were  prepared  to  do  it  on  the  cheapest  terms. 
The  excess  on  what  they  ought  to  pay  is  due  to  foreign 
countries  regarding  China  as  without  full  international 
independence.  The  Chinese  are  quite  alive  to  this  fact, 
and  as  they  are  by  no  means  fools,  it  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  to  them  to  secure  that  independence. 
They  have  already  realised  that  for  this  purpose  they 
must  have  a  well-disciplined  and  efficient  army,  and. 
they  are  now  taking  steps  to  form  one.  I  wish  them 
all  success.  They  are  not  given  to  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries,  and  it  would  make  for  peace 
if  they  veie  able  to  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 


In  the  notices  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  very  little  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  his  long  and  close  friendship 
with  Thackeray.  They  were  neighbours  in  Onslow- 
square,  and  saw  one  another'  daily  vfhen  in  town. 
Thackeray  regularly  consulted  Martin  about  both  his 
private  affairs  and  his  literary  undertakings,  and  he 
had  the  highest  respect  for  his  opinion.  There  was  a 
frequent  and  thoroughly  confidential  correspondence 
between  them,  and  Martin  possessed  a  very  large 
collection  of  Thackeray’s  letters.  Martin  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  Thackeray  not  to  build  the  house  in  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens  in  v'hich  he  died.  After  the  house  had 
been  occupied  for  some  time  Thackeray  found  that  he 
did  not  like  it  for  several  reasons,  and  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive  a  residence.  Martin  told  me  that  on  the  dav  of 
Thackeray’s  death  he  received  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  possible,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  one  likely  to  take  it  over.  Martin  had  a  ghastly 
story  about  a  friend  of  Thackeray’s  calling  at  the  house 
on  the  afternoon  of  his  death.  The  man  who  answered 
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the  door  informed  the  sorrowing  visitor  that  “  the 
doctors  are  examining  the  corpse,  and  I  have  just 
taken  up  the  kitchen  scales  for  them  to  weigh  the 
brains.” 

A  great  deal  of  high-flown  rubbish  has  been  written 
about  Martin's  refusal  to  accept  any  payment  for  the 
work  of  writing  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  He 
had  ample  means,  and  any  sum  he  was  likely  to  have 
received  from  Queen  Victoria  would  have  been  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  consideration.  He  showed  the  strong, 
shrewd  common-sense  which  was  one  of  his  great 
characteristics,  for  the  refusal  to  accept  payment  at 
once  placed  him  on  a  different  footing  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Queen,  and  gave  him  a  solid  advantage 
of  which  he  made  excellent  use.  He  never  put  himself 
forward,  and  in  1882  he  excused  himself  from  acting  as 
trustee  for  Queen  Victoria  in  respect  of  the  Claremont 
estate. 

Martin’s  influence  at  Court  extended  in  all 
directions.  An  important  post  in  the  gift  of  the 
Sovereign  was  vacant.  The  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  sent  a  list  to  the  Queen  of  three  names. 
She  sent  on  the  list  to  Martin,  desiring  his  advice. 
He  returned  a  recommendation,  and  his  nominee  was 
appointed.  The  same  thing  happened  several  times. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  X.  was  desirous  of  being 
invited  to  a  State  Ball.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  day  (or  the  chief  permanent  officials)  refused  the 
application.  Mr.  X.  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Martin’s, 
to  whom  he  carried  his  grievance.  Martin  was  just 
going  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  he  mentioned  the  matter 
to  the  Queen,  knowing  that  Mr.  X.’s  claim  was  reason¬ 
able,  as  his  birth  and  position  were  unexceptionable. 
The  result  was  that  her  Majesty  ordered  that  Mr.  X.’s 
name  should  be  placed  permanently  on  the  Palace  in¬ 
vitation  list  for  the  balls  and  state  concerts. 


The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Pairholme,  B.F.A.,  to  the  coveted  office  of  Military 
Attache  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  in  the  place  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Lowther,  Scots  Guards,  whose  term  of 
employment  will  expire  on  the  30th.  Colonel  Fairholme 
was  for  two  years  Military  Attache  to  the  Embassy 
at  Vienna. 


The  tragic  death  of  Lord  Eliot  is  deeply  lamented  in 
Cornwall.  He  was  very  popular  among  all  classes,  and 
had  made  himself  much  liked  by  the  servants  and 
employees  on  the  Port  Eliot  estate.  He  was  a  clever 
and  a  very  amiable  young  man.  Lord  Eliot  had  mani¬ 
fested  a  keen  interest  in  politics  ever  since  he  came 
of  age,  and  he  gave  promise  of  becoming  an  excellent 
platform  speaker. 

Mrs.  Henry  Tremayne,  of  Morval,  Cornwall,  who 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  was  the  last 
surviving  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Buller.  After 
his  death,  in  1890,  Mrs.  Tremayne  and  her  sister,  the 

Even  a  man  can  cook  by  gas  Cheaply,  Cleanly,  and 
Successfully.— Full  information  from  The  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  Horseferry-road,  S.W. 


late  Lady  Duckworth,  became  owners  of  the  Morval 
estate,  which  has  belonged  to  the  Bullers  since  1637, 
when  it  came  to  them  by  marriage.  Several  members 
of  the  family  have  been  well-known  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  including  Charles  Buller,  whose 
premature  death  cut  short  what  promised  to  be  a  most 
brilliant  and  successful  political  career.  The  late  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  represented  a  branch  of  the  Morval 
family. 


Morval  House,  which  was  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Cornwall, 
having  a  gabled  roof,  with  quaint  chimneys,  arched 
doorways,  mullioned  windows,  and1  oak  panellings.  It 
is  well  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  hill.  Mrs. 
Tremayne  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Tremayne,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Tremayne,  of  Heligan,  and 
of  the  late  Colonel  Tremayne,  of  Carclew.  She  was 
very  kind  and  charitable,  and  she  will  be  much  missed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  by  the  poor. 


The  death  of  Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year  snaps  another  link  in  the  chain 
which  connects  the  days  of  Dickens'  with  the  present, 
for  it  was  in  “  All  the  Year  Round  ”  that  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  singularly  prolific  literary  career, 
though  his  gifts  had  already  previously  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  Mr.  James  Payn  in  Chambers’s  Journal.  How 
fertile  Mr.  Fenn’s  brain  was  can  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  during  his  life  he  published  over  150  volumes, 
90  of  them  being  novels.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
continuously  engaged  in  active  journalism,  and  was 
besides  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays.  But  it  is  as 
a  writer  for  boys  that  he  will  be  chiefly  missed.  He 
knew  exactly  how  to  appeal  to  the  youthful  imagination 
with  stories  of  stirring  adventure — clean,  wholesome 
stories  without  a  trace  of  cant  or  preachiness  about 
them.  The  late  Mr.  Ilenty  was  for  many  years;  his 
only  serious  rival  in  this  direction.  This  was,  I  fancy, 
because  parents  liked  Henty,  though  boys  if  left  to 
choose  for  themselves  invariably  preferred  Manville 
Fenn. 


Mr.  Duncombe  Shafto,  who  died  last  week  at  Whit¬ 
worth  Hall,  county  Durham,  was  a  very  popular  land¬ 
lord,  and  he  was  noted  in  the  district  for  his  fondness 
for  walking,  as  he  would  never  drive  when  he  could 
help  it.  The  Shaftos  are  an  ancient  Durham  family, 
having  owned  the  Whitworth  estates  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Brady  in  Dublin  last  week 
brings  to  mind  what  now  seems  to  be  a  very  long 
distant  past.  He  had  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of 
four  score  and  five,  but  yet  died  in  harness,  being  still 
an  active  county  court  judge  in  Ireland.  His  kindly 
and  genial  disposition  made  him  popular  in  society. 
He  was  a  skilled  musician  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  music  in  Ireland ;  he  also  wrote  many  pretty  lyrics. 
His  father,  Sir  Mazier©  Brady,  was  a  well-known 
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Irii&h  Lord  Chancellor  in  old  Whig  times,  though  not 
specially  remarkable  for  eloquence  or  legal  attainments. 
That  he  had  a  knack  of  being  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  is  shown  ‘by  the  fact  that  he  was  three  times 
appointed  to  that  high  office. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Blundell,  of  Crosby  Hall,  near  Liverpool, 
whose  death,  from  an  accident,  was  announced  last 
week,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  very  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  England.  The  Blundells  have  been 
settled  in  Lancashire  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  the  two  family  seats,  Crosby  Hall  and  Ince 
Blundell,  are  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  Blundell  was  widely  known  for  his 
splendid  collection  of  antiques,  made  by  himself  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy ;  and  the  museum  which  he 
built  for  them  at  Ince  Blundell  is  after  the  model  of 
the  Pantheon. 

Mr.  Frederick  and  Lady  Mary  Meynell  will  entertain 
a  large  party  at  Hoar  Cross  Hall,  Staffordshire,  for  the 
bi-centenary  commemoration  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  party 
will  include  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  to  open  the  Johnson 
Exhibition  at  Lichfield  on  Wednesday,  the  15th.  Hoar 
Cross  Hall  is  the  handsome  old  seat  of  the  Meynell 
family  in  Needwood  Forest,  which  was  left  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Wood,  -with  large  estates,  by  his  sister,  the 
late  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram.  She  had  inherited  the  whole 
of  the  vast  property  of  her  husband,  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  last  representative  of  the  Meynell  and  Ingram 
families. 

'§ 

Sir  Dighton  Probyn  is  residing  until  the  second 
week  in  October  at  Birkhall  House,  the  King’s  place 
in  Glenmruick,  near  Ballater,  which  has  been  lent 
to  him  for  the  season  by  his  Majesty.  Birkhall  is 
an  old  seat  of  the  Gordons  of  Abergeldie.  The  estate, 
which  is  heavily  wooded,  became  Royal  property  in 
1853. 


Mr.  Grant,  of  Wester  Elchies,  had  his  annual  grouse 
drive  over  the  famous  Carron  Moor,  in  Banffshire,  last 
Tuesday,  when  ten  guns  killed  539  brace,  besides  eighty- 
seven  hares  and  other  game.  This  is  a  remarkable  bag, 
considering  that  the  ground  comprises  only  3,000  acres, 
but  Carron  is  the  best  small  moor  in  Scotland. 


Mr.  Robertson  of  Auchleeks,  who  has  just  died  at 
Torquay,  was  representative  of  two  of  the  very  oldest 
families  in  Perthshire.  The  Robertsons  of  Auchleeks 
are  a  cadet  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Robertson  of 
Struan,  and,  through  his  mother,  the  last  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  was  the  legal  representative  of  the  extinct  family  of 
Stewart  of  Killiechassie.  The  Auchleeks  estate,  which 
comprises  about  15,000  acres,  is  most  beautifully 
situated  in  Glenerrochty,  and  it  includes  one  of  the 
very  best  grouse  moors  in  Perthshire.  The  late  laird 
served  in  the  Army  for  some  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  culture  and  fine  scholarship. 


Lausanne.  —  The  truth  concerning  Alexandra  Grand 
Hotel:  Entirely  new,  finest  position,  most  up-to-date.  With 
splendid  view  on  the  lake  and  mountains. 


THE  ABSENT  WASP. 

(“  The  ways  of  the  wasp  are  .  .  .  not  easily  followed  ...  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  going  to  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  them 
as  last  year.”— Country  Life.) 

I’ve  seen  the  bee  upon  the  pane, 

I’ve  felt  his  tiny  dart, 

Though  oft  I’ve  thought  the  summer  rain 
Would  break  his  little  heart. 

I’ve  heard  him  hum  around  my  head 
For  minutes  at  a  stretch, 

Until  I’ve  wished  that  he  were  dead, 

The  noisy  little  wretch. 

I’ve  seen  the  gnat  upon  the  wing 
Quite  recently  in  June  ; 

I’ve  heard  him  do  his  best  to  sing 
A  pretty  summer  tune. 

I’ve  seen  the  fascinated  fly 
Within  a  spider’s  clasp ; 

But,  though  I’ve  hunted  far  and  nigh, 

I  haven’t  seen  a  wasp. 

Time  Was  when  in  a  rampant  mood 
He’d  haunt  my  festive  board ; 

He’d  tamper  with  all  sorts  of  food, 

A  thing  which  I  abhorred. 

He’d  break  his  morning  fast  with  me 
Whene’er  he  got  the  chance; 

And  oh!  the  jams  I  had  to  tea! 

They  fairly  made  him  dance. 

Not  that  I  nurse  the  least  regret 
To  feel  no  friendly  sting. 

I  never  tried  to  make  a  pet 
Of  such  a  fiery  thing. 

But  what  I  Want  to  know  is  this  : 

What  is  the  brute  about  ? 

Why  has  he  scorned  all  sticky  bliss? 

I  cannot  make  him  out. 

Stay !  Is  he  like  one  human  flirt, 

Capricious,  sharp,  and  coy, 

Who  loves  to  tease,  sting,  and  desert 
One  solitary  boy? 

Why,  then,  if  either  he  or  she 
Choose  for  a  time  to  flit — 

If  neither  really  care  for  me, 

I  do  not  mind  a  bit! 


Exception  is  taken  by  a  correspondent  to  the  practice 
which  certain  dealers  in  second-hand  furniture  have 
adopted  of  heading  their  advertisements  with  the  names 
of  well-known  persons,  recently  deceased.  The  wording 
of  the  advertisements  conveys  the  idea  that  the  dealers 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  the  household 
goods  of  the  deceased,  which  in  .some  instances  at 
least  is  not  correct.  Possibly  they  have  bought  a 
portion  of  the  furniture  at  auctions  held  by  order 
of  the  executors,  but  the  fact  that  these  particular 
goods  are  included  in  the  stock  at  the  shop  does  not 
justify  this  use  of  the  names  of  the  late  owners,  and, 
besides  being  distasteful  to  their  friends  and  relatives, 
the  practice  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  public. 


Amid  the  almost  innumerable  press  comments  of 
one  kind  or  another  on  the  aviation  meeting  at  Rheims, 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  one  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  obvious  of  all.  It  is  that  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  ladies— mostly  actresses  in  search  of 
reclame — who  have  ascended  as  passengers,  women 
have  had  absolutely  no  share  in  this  notable  “  send- 
off  ”  of  the  new  science.  We  are  Accustomed  to  the 
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complaint  that  in  all  other  forms  of  mental  and 
physical  activity  women  have  only  been  prevented  from 
competing  on  equal  terms  with  men  by  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Yet  here  is  an  absolutely  new  opening,  offer¬ 
ing  the  same  opportunities  to  all  comers,  not 
demanding  exceptional  strength  or  brain-power,  only 
a  certain  daring  and  quickness  of  wits.  Those  eminent 
ladies  who  are  wont  to  boast  of  their  daring  in  assault¬ 
ing  the  police,  of  their  endurance  in  “  hunger-striking,” 
and  of  their  quick  wit  in  beleaguering  Cabinet 
Ministers,  might  surely  have  found  here  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  vindicating  their  superiority  to  mere  man. 
Yet  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


My  presumption  that  Mr.  F.  Sinclair  Kennedy  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  “Lady  Edwards’  Loan 
Trust,  Ltd.,”  which,  according  to  the  advertisements, 
has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  protecting  persons 
from  unscrupulous  moneylenders,  is  shown  to  have 
been  well  founded  by  the  following  letter  from  Lady 
Blount.  The  letter  is  dated  from  “Lady  Blount’s 
Medical  Aid  Society,  Ltd.,”  9,  Newman-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  with  her  ladyship's  name  printed 
thereon  as  managing  director  :  — 

Sir, — I  read  in  the  current  issue  of  Truth  the  following:  — 

“‘Ladv  BJount’s  Free  Teeth  Association,’  one  of  the  offspring 
of  the  notorious  Kennedy.” 

No  doubt  the  reference  to  the  society  I  have  founded 
is  a  misprint,  and  is  intended  to  be  the  above  society  [Lady 
Blount’s  Medical  Aid  Society,  Limited].  But  this  is  my  own 
Offspring  and  has  been  in  my  mind  for  sonic,  ■'mars.  I 
registered  it  a  few  years  ago,  long  before  I  came  in  contact 
■with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  his  connection  with  my  business  rvas 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  clever  and  experienced 
man ;  but  the  whole  of  the  money  embarked  in  my  society  has 
been  provided  by  me.  and  for  some  time  back  I  have  personally 
controlled  and  conducted  the  business,  which  I  can  honestly  state 
has  been  the  means  of  assisting  hundreds  of  people  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  artificial  teeth,  all  of  whom  are  apparently  appreciative, 
and  in  many  instances  have  written  to  express  their  gratitude. 

I  may  state  that  my  intentions  are  to  extend  the  operations  of 
my  society,  so  as  to  embrace  all  branches  of  medical  aid. 

T  regret  that  my  society  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a.  “  Loan  Trust.”  owing  to  the  chance  connection  of  an  individual, 
especially  as  the  proposal  was  made  to  me  to  lend  my  name  to 
the  “  Trust,”  and  I  declined  to  do  so. — I  am.  Sir.  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  (Lady)  E.  A.  M.  Blount. 


I  do  not  quite  understand  Lady  Blount’s  references 
to  the  money  she  has  embarked  in  “  the  Society,”  for, 
according  to  the  returns  furnished  to  Somerset  House, 
the  Society  is  a  limited  liability  company  with  a  total 
capital  of  £500,  of  which  £300,  in  £1  shares,  is  credited 
to  her  ladyship  as  issued  not  for  cash.  Nor  do  I  quite 
understand  her  reference  to  her  registration  of  the 
company  long  before  she  came  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  for  Mr.  Kennedy’s  name  appears  as  one  of 
the  signatories  to  the  articles  of  association.  I  can 
only  interpret  her  ladyship’s  statements  to  mean  that 
her  idea  of  a  quasi-phil anthropic  association  mate¬ 
rialised  under  Kennedy’s  inspiration  into  a  business 
enterprise  as  a  limited  liability  company. 


Per  se,  there  is  no  objection  to  Lady  Blount  supplying 
teeth  on  the  instalment  system  to  customers,  nor  to  Lady 
Edwards  lending  money  to  hard-up  clients,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  pretence  of  philanthropy  about  either  busi¬ 
ness.  In  regard,  however,  to  Lady  Blount’s  further  state¬ 
ment  that  her  intentions  are  to  extend  the  operations  of 
the  Society  so  as  to  embrace  all  branches  of  medical  aidj 


I  would  warn  her  that  there  are  very  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way.  No  medical  man  would  be  able  to  associate 
himself  with  the  company  without  rendering  himself 
liable  to  have  his  name  struck  off  the  register,  and  I 
presume  Lady  Blount  does  not  propose  to  engage  a 
staff  of  quacks  as  her  medical  aiders. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Clery  (“Austin  Fryers”),  who  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Lady  Blount  in  the  Medical  Aid  Society, 
has  also  written  to  disclaim  any  connection  with  “Lady 
Edwards’  Loan  Trust,  Limited.”  He  tells  me  that  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  request  of  Kennedy,  believing  that  the 
company  was  to  be  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  but  beyond 
this  he  has  had  no  connection  with  the  project,  and 
has  now  severed  even  this  nominal  connection  with  the 
“  Trust.”  One  can  understand  ladies  of  title  imagining 
that  moneylending  and  philanthropy  can  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  really  a  journalist  of  Mr.  Clery’s  experience 
ought  to  know  better. 


The  extent  to  which  the  Continental  traffic  in  worn- 
out  horses  is  carried  on  is  illustrated  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Craven  Herald,  in  which  a  dealer  adver¬ 
tises  for  “  1,000  worn-out  horses  for  foreign  trade.” 
As  the  dealer  in  question  also  announces  that  he  is  a 
licensed  horse  slaughterer  and  purveyor  of  fresh  meat 
for  dogs  and  poultry,  I  hope  that  the  local  officer  of 
the  N.S.P.C.A.  keeps  an  eye  on  his  exports,  so  that 
no  decrepit  animal  intended  for  the  slaughter-house 
finds  its  way  to  the  docks. 


The  expert  witness  is  notoriously  given  to  making 
mistakes.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  George  Edwardes 
would  care  to  consider  himself  as  an  expert  witness,  but 
certainly,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Censorship  Com¬ 
mittee  he  gave  one  of  the  most  startling  pieces  of 
evidence  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  read.  In  reply  to 
Lord  Plymouth,  that  is  to  say,  he  declared  that  on 
the  Continent  “  at  the  present  clay,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  the  great  middle-classes  of  the  people  do 
not  go  to  the  theatre,  and  the  stage  suffers.”  Has  Mr. 
Edwardes  ever  been  on  the  Continent  at  all?  If  so,  he 
must  surely  know,  as  does  every  one  else  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  “  the  Continent  ”  from  the  inside  at  all, 
that  “  the  great  middle-classes,”  upper  and  lower,  are 
exactly  those  who  do  support  the  stage,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  their  support  that  dramatic  art  on  the  “  Con¬ 
tinent  ”  ha,s  reached  so  high  a  point  of  serious  artistic 
achievement,  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  whether  an 
audience  in  France,  Germany,  or  Austria  would  flock 
to  see  such  important  works  as  “  The  Spring  Chicken  ” 
or  “  Our  Miss  Gibbs.” 


M.  Maeterlinck,  in  his  adaptation  of  his  English 
rival’s  “Macbeth”  to  the  uses  of  modern  France,  as 
instanced  in  the  high  jinks  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Wand- 
rille  last  week,  may  well  be  digging  more  deeply  than 
he  realises  at  the  roots  of  the  modern  drama.  Who 
knows  but  what  the  Drury  Lane  drama  of  1912  may 
not  be  conducted  upon  the  same  perambulatory 
principles?  For  the  first  act  the  audience  may  be 
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collected  in  a  mansion  in  Belgravia.  For  the  second, 
swift  motor-cars  will  transfer  them  to  “  The  Lock  at 
Moulsford,”  there  to  see  the  villain’s  attempt  to  drown 
the  heroine  frustrated  before  their  eyes.  To  follow  the 
third  they  will  be  carried  by  special  steamer  and 
express  to  Zermatt,  where,  upon  the  highest  Alpine 
peaks,  the  death-struggle  between  villain  and  hero  upon 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  will  be  carried  to  its  fell  con¬ 
clusion.  Finally,  for  the  fourth,  they  will  be  brought 
back  to  Epsom,  there  to  watch  the  final  victory  of  the 
heroine^,  disguised  as  a  jockey,  steering  the  favourite  to 
victory,  undisturbed  by  the  villain’s  last  attempt  at 
poisoning  the  “  real  racehorse.”  Truly  we  are  advanc¬ 
ing  a  very  long  way  from  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies’s 
“  real  pump  and  real  water.”  Whether  we  may  not  be 
leaving  the  real  art  of  the  theatre  equally  far  behind 
us  may  be  an  open  question. 


Mr.  Freeman  O’Donoghue  (Assistant  Keeper  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum)  will  retire  this 
month,  and  the  Principal  Trustees  have  appointed  Mr. 
Laurence  Binyon  to  be  his  successor.  The  salary  is 
£520  a  year,  rising  to  £650.  Mr.  Binyon  has  been 
working  in  the  Museum  for  about  eighteen  years,  and 
he  is  well  known  as  a  poet  and  an  antiquary.  He  is 
a  luminous  writer,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  greatly 
stimulating  the  public  interest  in  the  rare  and  splendid 
Oriental  collections  at  the  British  Museum.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Print-room  Department  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  now  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  efficiency  and  enterprise. 


Dr.  Bellamy,  who  died  last  Wedneteday  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  has  survived  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford',  for  only  a  'few  weeks'. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  was  for  twenty-one 
years  Headmaster  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  He 
was  elected  scholar  of  St.  John’s  in  June,  1836,  and 
for  seventy- three  years  he  Was  never  absent  from 
Oxford  during  a  term.  He  became  a  very  popular  and 
most  successful  college  tutor,  and  in  1871  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Wynter  as  President  of  St.  John’s.  He  was  an  able 
and  active  “  head,”  much  liked  by  his  tutors,  and  very 
popular  among  the  undergraduates.  Dr.  Bellamy  was 
personally  much  attached  to  the  Tractarian  leaders, 
exercising  great  influence  over  Pusey  in  all  University 
affairs.  For  some  time  he  was  private  tutor  to  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  held  him  in  'the  highest 
regard.  He  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the 
Oxford  Tories,  who  were  much  indebted  to  him  for 
judicious  guidance.  Dr.  Bellamy  was  squire  of  Ingoldis- 
thorpe,  near  King’s  Lynn,  where  he  was  greatly 
respected  and  beloved. 


Archdeacon  Armstrong  Hall  has  decided  to  resign 
the  canonry  in  Ripon  Cathedral  to  which  he  was 
collated  last  year  by  the  Bishop.  It  seems  that  the 
Archdeacon  was  expected  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Canon  Missioner,  and  he  does  not  feel  equal  to  the 
constant  travelling  which  is  involved  in  such  work. 
The  stall  is  worth  £500  a  year.  It  is  expected  that 
Archdeacon  Hall  will  retain  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich¬ 


mond,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  when  Archdeacon  Danks  received  a  stall  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  from  the  Crown. 


The  office  of  resident  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  usually  the  stepping-stone  to  high  prefer¬ 
ment.  The  present  Primate  was  for  several  years  resi¬ 
dent  chaplain  to  his  father-in-law,  Archbishop  Tail 
Archbishop  Davidson  has  just  selected  the  Rev.  E.  L.  A. 
Hertslet,  who  has  been  for  four  years  a  curate  at  the 
historic  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  for  this 
coveted  post.  Mr.  Hertslet  is  a  son  of  Sir  Cecil  Herts- 
let,  British  Consul-General  in  Belgium,  and  a  grandson 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  who  was  for  many  years 
Librarian  at  the  Foreign  Office. 


The  Archbishop  of  York  has  presented  Canon  Carr, 
Vicar  of  Goole,  to  the  rectory  of  Foston,  near  York. 
This  is  the  benefice  which  v/as  held  for  over  twenty 
years  by  Sydney  Smith,  who  built  the  rectory.  Canon 
Carr  has  been  Vicar  of  Goole  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
had  declined  two  previous  offers  of  preferment.  He 
has  done  much  good  work  at  Goole,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parishes  in  the  East  Riding,  and  his 
departure  from  the  town  will  be  very  much  regretted 
by  all  classes. 

Bishop  Were  yesterday  vacated  the  office  of  suffragan 
for  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  which  he  had  held  for 
twenty  years.  To-day  the  Bishop  enters  upon  his  first 
term  of  close  residence  as  Canon  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
He  has  succeeded  to  the  stall  which  was  held  by  the 
late  Bishop  Anson  for  eleven  years. 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  instituted  the  Rev. 
Ronald  Symes,  late  Vicar  of  Walkeringham,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  to  the  rectory  of  Halesowen,  Worcestershire,  on 
the  presentation  of  Lord  Cobham.  The  vacancy  was 
caused  by  the  preferment  of  the  late  rector  to  the  rich 
living  of  Bury,  Lancashire. 


H.  Malthouse,  “  hon.  secretary  ”  of  the  London  and 
Suburban  Philanthropical  Association,  has  written  to 
inform  me  that  his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  para¬ 
graph  in  my  “production  of  May  26,”  winch  he  declares 
has  done  some  good  to  the  Association,  and  he  further 
asks  me  to  compare  the  reports  and  balance-sheets  with 
those  of  associations  of  a  similar  character.  I  had 
already  done  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  on  May  28, 
I  recommended  people  not  to  waste  money  on  this  petty 
little  charity.  Mr.  Malthouse  does  not  explain  the 
nature  of  the  good  my  criticisms  have  effected,  but  if 
they  have  done  anything  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  the  cost 
of  collection  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  on 
charitable  objects,  they  have  produced  a  very  necessary 
result. 

I  have  received  £1  10s.  from  Gerald  to  be  thus 
divided: — The  Toy  Fund,  10s.;  Tress  Barry  Fund, 
10s.  ;  and  Lady  St,  Helierts  Fund,  10s.  The  sum  of 
£1  Is.  has  also  reached  me  from.  A.  A.  towards  the 
latter  Fund. 
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Mr.  Haldane  is  being  continually  heckled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the  old  site  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  School  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  James  Gibb  returned 
to  the  fray  last  week.  This  legacy  of  worry  was  inherited 
from  the  late  Government,  who,  against  the  advice  of 
every  one  except  a  few  cranky  hygiene  specialists, 
decided  to  move  the  school  from  its  comfortable  London 
home  to  the  top  of  a  bleak  chalk  cliff  near  Dover.  The 
Treasury  sanctioned  this  wild-cat  scheme  on  the  distinct 
assurance  from  Lord  Midleton  that  the  old  site  would 
no  longer  be  required  for  War  Department  purposes, 
and  would  be  sold  in  order  to  pay  for  the  move.  As 
every  one  except  Lord  Midleton  foresaw  at  the  time, 
public  pressure  is  now  being  brought  to  bear  to  stop 
the  sale.  Lord  Esher  wants  the  site  for  the  London 
Territorial  Division.  This  is  all  right  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Territorials,  but  rather  hard  on  the  tax¬ 
payers,  who,  after  protesting  against  the  move,  will  now 
be  required  to  pay  a  bill  of  £200,000  for  Lord  Midleton’s 
folly. 


Talking  of  moves,  I  was  sorry  when  the  War  Office 
migrated  from  Pall  Mall  to  Whitehall,  because  it  thereby 
came  closer  to  the  Treasury  Chambers.  The  further 
spendthrifts  are  kept  from  the  money-bags  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  squander  funds.  Mr.  Haldane  recently  com¬ 
plimented  the  Treasury  on  the  alacrity  with  which  all 
his  defence  proposals  were  approved.  I  would  rather 
his  tone  had  been  one  of  complaint  instead  of  praise, 
and  that  the  Treasury  had  held  the  public  purse¬ 
strings  tighter  than  they  have  recently  done.  The  War 
Office  has  always  had  a  Jesuitical  way  of  backing  out  of 
its  bargains  by  pleading  the  Statute  of  Limitations  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  its  debts ;  but  the  taxpayers  expect 
the  Treasury  to  prevent,  instead  of  acquiescing  in,  this 
slippery  way  of  conducting  public  business. 


Beati  possidentes.  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given. 
The  promotion  of  Sir  Herbert  Miles,  Quartermaster- 
General,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  lifts 
him  over  the  heads  of  ten  major-generals  senior 
to  himself,  and  adds  £500  a  year  to  his  salary, 
bringing  the  total  pay  of  the  four  military  members 
of  the  Army  Council  up  to  £10,500.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  Army  Councillors  moving  Heaven  and  earth  to  get 
their  appointments  extended  instead  of  resigning  when 
they  disagree  with  Mr.  Haldane.  I  am  told  that 
General  Miles  is  an  admirable  official,  but  none  the  less 
do  I  think  that  he  is  scandalously  overpaid.  I  suggest 
to  Mr.  Lloyd'  George  that  he  should  Increase  the 
subalterns’  living  wage  fund  by  imposing  a  special 
super-tax  on  the  salaries  of  Army  Councillors. 


Motor-car  driving  is  included  in  the  scheme  of 
technical  training  at  Aldershot  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  about  to  leave  the  Service.  There  were  at  first 
only  two  small  cars  provided  out  of  public  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  but  in  consequence  of  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  War  Office  a  third  car  of  higher  horse¬ 
power  was  purchased  at  the  end  of  March  last.  The 
Technical  Training  Committee,  or  some  superior 


authority,  would  do  well  to  ascertain  what  is  done 
with  the  new  car.  It  is  said  to  have  been  driven  a 
good  many  miles  in  the  last  four  or  five  months,  but 
according  to  my  information  it  lias  never  been  used 
for  the  instruction  oi  the  men,  though  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  them  to  get  lessons  on  this  more  up-to- 
date  and  powerful  car.  The  men,  by  the  way,  are 
charged  fees  to  meet  the  working  expenses  of  the  classes, 
including  the  cost  of  petrol. 


One  or  two  nice  .points-  are  raised  in  relation  to  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  and  medical  research  by  a  correspondent 
who  gives  me  the  history  of  five  men  who  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  Net-Ley  Llospital  detained  as  enteric 
germ  carriers.  Two  of  them  had  enteric  in  India  in 
July,  1907,  two  others  early  in  the  -hot  weather  of  1908. 
All  four  had  been  segregated  and  were  brought  to 
Netley  at  Christmas,  1908,  and  from  thence  transferred 
to  Millbank  Hospital  in  February  last.  In  March  they 
were  joined  by  a  sergeant  who,  after  serving  with  his 
regiment  for  four  years  after  recovering  from  enteric 
contracted  at  Aden,  was  also  discovered  to  be  a  germ 
carrier.  At  Millbank  the  five  men  have  been  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  various  experimental  treatments,  but  without 
effect,  and  on  August  10  the  whole  party — three  of  them 
having  been  allowed  a  fortnight’s  furlough — were 
retransferred  to  Netley,  where  they  are  now  the  subject 
of  fresh  experiments. 

t  - - 

t 

My  correspondent  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  and  he  fails  to  see  how  the  continued 
detention  of  these  men  is  in  accordance  with  King’s 
Regulations,  which  provide  for  the  assembly  of  a 
medical  board  to  decide  whether  a  soldier  invalided 
home  shall  be  discharged  or  returned  to  duty.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  service  of  a  soldier  so  that  he  may  provide  a 
-subject  for  medical  experiment  seems  to  me  a-lso  of  very 
doubtful  legality.  Of  course,  it  may  be  contended  that 
the  men  are  detained  in  the  public  interest  lest  they 
should  prove  foci  of  infection,  but  there  must  be  many 
hundreds  of  such  “  germ  carriers  ”  at  large,  and  their 
potential  danger  is  extremely  problematic.  It  may 
be  that  the  five  are  consenting  parties  to  the  experiments 
who  have  willingly  offered  themselves  as  victims  at  the 
shrine  of  science-.  That  to  my  mind  would  be  the  only 
excuse  for  detaining  them,  and  in  such  case  I  trust 
when  the  experiments  are  concluded  that  the  five  will 
receive  the  distinguished  service  medal.  They  will 
have  well  earned  it. 


Here  is  an  example  of  the  snail-like  ways  of  Indian 
officialdom.  In  an  emergency  an  Army  officer  was  sent 
home  on  duty  on  a  troopship,  and  he  returned  with 
her,  also  on  duty.  He  was  shown  on  the  strength  in 
India  during  the  time  he  was  away,  but  nevertheless 
the  pay  authorities  refused  to  give  him  more  than 
English  grade  pay  (that  is,  leave  pay)  for  that  period. 
This  meant  a  loss  of  about  Rs.500,  the  equivalent  of 
rather  more  than  three  weeks’  pay.  He  sent  in  an 
appeal  in  June,  1907.  The  answer  of  Government  was 
in  his  favour,  but  the  cash  was  not  forthcoming  tiJl 
June,  1909,  so  that  for  two  years  this  officer,  a  married 
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man  and  dependent  upon  his  pay,  was  deprived  pf 
money  to  which  he  was  legally  entitled. 


Almost  every  mail  from  India  brings  evidence  of 
the  dissatisfaction  that  prevails  among  soldiers  in 
that  country  on  the  subject  of  regimental  funds 
and  accounts,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  no  steps 
are  taken  officially  to  put  this  branch  of  mili¬ 
tary  administration  on  a  more  regular  footing. 
Last  week  I  gave  some  facts  showing  the  loose¬ 
ness  and  obscurity  of  the  accounts  in  certain  cases. 
Immediately  on  the  top  of  this  comes  a  growl  from  a 
battery  at  Hyderabad,  where  the  monthly  stoppages 
amount  to  Rs.3  7a.  Among  other  items,  this  includes 
one  rupee  for  sports.  The  only  visible  return  for  this 
are  occasional  sports,  which  are  chiefly  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mounted  men.  Even  so,  the  men  do  not 
believe  that  the  expenditure  amounts  to  the  equivalent 
of  Rs.12  per  annum  for  every  man  in  the  battery,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  accounts  their 
incredulity  is  not  surprising. 


Again,  six  annas  per  month  are  put  down  for  the 
regimental  institute.  This  comprises  coffee-bar,  billiard- 
room,  and  library — all  shared  by  two  batteries  and  an 
ammunition  column.  The  coffee-bar  and  billiard-room 
ought  to  be  self-supporting,  and  probably  are  run  at 
a  profit;  at  any  rate,  the  men  pay  for  what  they  eat 
and  drink  and  for  their  billiards.  There  is  therefore 
only  the  library  to  account  for  the  monthly  charge,  and 
here  again  the  men  see  no  result  commensurate  with 
the  money  they  pay.  There  are  other  small  items  in 
regard  to  which  similar  observations  may  be  made.  Or 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shooting-club  subscription,  there 
is  something  substantial  to  show  for  the  money,  thq 
further  objection  arises  that  the  benefit  is  limited  to 
a  small  minority. 


The  new  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  would  do  well 
to  give  his  attention  to  this  burning  grievance,  which 
seems  to  be  felt  almost  universally.  There  has  been 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  home  Army  in  recent  years 
in  the  administration  of  funds  compulsorily  contributed 
by  soldiers,  though  even  at  home  there  is  often  room  for 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  publishing  accounts.  In 
India,  however,  the  bad  old  traditions  survive,  and  it 
is  time  they  were  swept  away.  There  is  nothing  against 
which  the  average  Briton  kicks  more  strenuously  than 
the  levying  of  taxes  the  why  and  wherefore  of  which  he 
does  not  understand,  and  soldiers  do  not  differ  from 
civilians  in  that  respect.  What  would  happen  in  civil 
life  if  an  employer  took  upon  himself  to  make  deductions 
from  his  men’s  wages,  ostensibly  for  their  benefit,  and 
neither  gave  them  value  for  their  money  nor  con¬ 
descended  to  render  any  account  of  what  he  had  done 
with  it?  Military  discipline  may  render  it  possible  to 
do  such  a  thing  in  the  Army  without  provoking  open 
resistance,  but  discipline  cannot  prevent  the  men  con¬ 
sidering  that  they  are  being  swindled,  and  such  a  feel¬ 
ing,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  is  by  no  means  a 
thing  to  be  cultivated. 


Some  order  has  recently  been  issued,  I  understand, 
to  the  effect  that  men  who  have  extended  their  colour 
service  or  re-engaged  for  twenty-one  years  are  all  to-  be 
included  in  the  drafts  for  India  during  the  coming 
trooping  season,  regardless  of  what  foreign  service  they 
have  already  done  or  how  long  they  have  been  at  home. 
It  may  interest  the  rulers  of  the  Army  to  know  how 
this  edict  presents  itself  to  the  men  concerned.  One 
of  them  writes  :  — 

Mr.  Haldane’s  object  is  to  save  money.  The  men,  sooner 
than  return  to  India-  or  Africa,  put  in.  their  papers,  cancelling  (.hen- 
re-engagements  and  forfeiting  their  hard-earned  pensions.  It  is 
not  the  men  that  are  wanted,  for  plenty  of  young  soldiers  are 
available  and  eager  to  see  the  world.  It’s  the  money  that  is 
-saved  on  pensions. 


This  is  perhaps  a  trifle  unkind  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  military  advisers.  I  presume  that  they 
have  other  reasons  for  preferring  seasoned  men  for 
foreign  service.  But  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  by  foreign  service  that  men 
become  seasoned,  and  I  quite  agree  that  as  long  as  men 
are  available  who  are  of  an  age  for  foreign  service,  and 
have  never  been  abroad,  there  is  no  justification  for 
condemning  others  to  a  second  term  of  Indian  or 
colonial  service.  The  happy-go-lucky  way  in  which 
foreign  service  is  at  present  apportioned  is  a  genuine 
grievance,  and  one  which  specially  affects  the  men  of 
the  longest  service  and  the  best  characters.  The  War 
Office  ought  to  redress  this  grievance  by  laying  down 
strict  and  just  regulations  on  the  subject,  instead  of 
aggravating  it  by  making  extra  foreign  service  a 
consequence  of  re-engagement. 


The  Admiralty  return,  published  a  few  days  ago, 
brings  out  very  strikingly  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
expenditure  of  thei  principal  naval  powers  during  the 
past  ten  years.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  France 
every  country  is  spending  far  more  on  naval  arma¬ 
ments  than  it  was  in  1900'.  All  deplore  this  state-  of 
things,  and  each  nation  throws  the  blame  on  some 
other.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  blame  rests  mainly 
on  us.  We  ought  to-  have  a  navy  sufficiently  strong 
to  place  a  successful  invasion  outside  the  pale  of  all 
reasonable  probability,  and  to  make  our  flag  respected 
on  the-  high  seas.  Our  pretensions,  however,  go  a  good 
deal  further  than  this.  A  navy  powerful  enough  to 
secure  such  aims  as  we  have  put  forward  during  the  past 
few  years  would  indeed  make  us  the  world’s  masters. 
The  world  is  not  prepared  to  accord  us  that  position. 
According  to  their  means  other  countries  have  therefore 
answered  us  by  increasing  their  naval  forces.  '  We  are 
a  rich  nation,  but  we  are  not  richer  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  in  a  ship-bnilding  struggle  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  we  shall  eventually  have  to  throw  up 
the  sponge. 


Rear-Admiral  Field  has  vacated  the  office  of  Hydro- 
grapher  of  the  Navy,  and  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Oust,  the  Assistant  Hydrographer,  who  will  be 
promoted  to  flag  rank  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Rear- 
Admiral  Field  has  held  this  post  for  five  years,  and 
his  appointment  was  specially  continued  when  he 
attained  flag  rank  in  May,  1906.  Captain  Gust,  who 
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is  a  son  of  the  Dean  of  York,  was  specially  promoted 
out  of  the  Royal  yacht  after  passing  his  examinations 
with  brilliant  success.  He  then  joined  the  surveying 
branch  of  the  Service,  and  has  since  been  actively  con- 
-  cerned  in  marine  surveying,  on  which  subject  he  is  a 
distinguished  expert. 


The  increasing  number  of  cases  of  stranding  by  big 
warships  in  home  waters  is  calling  forth  uncompli¬ 
mentary  comments  upon  the  quality  of  the  navigation 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  Within  the  past  few  days  the 
Agamemnon  has  “  picked  up  ”  the  Longsands  and  the 
Hannibal  has  bumped  in  Torbay.  Courts  of  Inquiry 
have1  sat  in  strict  secrecy',  and  the  public  is  not  told 
the  reason  for  such  mishaps,  in  fine  clear  weather,  and 
in  very  familiar  waters. 


I  understand  that  the  Admiralty  is  reminding  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  H.M.  ships  of  the  importance  of 
a  recently  issued  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  boat 
sailing  in  the  Navy.  The  number  of  boating  mishaps 
in  the  service  has  grown  to  such  big  proportions 
nowadays  that  My  Lords  direct  that  more  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  instructing  bluejackets  in  this  elementary 
form  of  seamanship.  Since  the  abolition  of  masts  and 
yards  in  the  training  service,  sailoring  in  the  old-world 
acceptance  of  the  term  has  become  a  tradition  in  the 
Navy.  The  management  of  open  boats,  however,  should 
still  remain  an  essential  feature  of  Jack’s  education, 
and  the  Admiralty  have  done  well  in  dealing  with  this 
growing  chapter  of  accidents  which  has  followed  in  the 
vanishing  wake  of  seamanship. 


A  case  which  came  before  the  Forehoe  Guardians 
last  week  raised  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which 
rural  poor  law  administrators  have  to  face.  A  man, 
with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  had  been  evicted  from 
his  cottage  for  non-payment  of  rent.  He  seems  to  have 
been  sober  and  industrious,  and  not  otherwise  in  debt. 
The  guardians,  quite  illegally,  decided  to  guarantee  a 
quarter’s  rent  for  him,  and  so  save  him  and  his  family 
from  becoming  a  charge  on  the  rates.  I  congratulate 
the  guardians  on  their  sound  common  sense.  Not  only 
does  their  action  save  the  ratepayers  a  considerable  sum, 
but  it  gives  the  man  a  chance  of  getting  on  his  feet 
again.  Even  if  the  guardians  are  surcharged  with  the 
amount  by  the  Local  Government  Board  auditor,  it 
should  be  worth  their  while  to  pay  a  trifle  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  in  this  particular  “  the  law’s  a  hass.” 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  bring’  home  to  the  minds  of 
some  magistrates  that  a  fine  is  not  an  adequate  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  wife-beater.  At  Leith  Police  Court  last 
week  a  man  was  brought  before  Police  Judge  M’Kelvie 
for  striking  his  wife  with  his  fist  and  dragging  her 
about  by  her  hair.  When  the  woman  escaped  from 
her  husband’s  clutches  she  attempted  to  drown  herself 
in  the  harbour.  The  man  had  been  three  times  pre- 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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viously  convicted  of  assaulting  his  wife,  and  yet  the 
magistrate  merely  fined  him  £3.  What  can  be  the 
condition  of  mind  of  a  magistrate  who  inflicts  a  fine 
under  such  circumstances  as  these! 


Three  other  examples  of  undue  leniency  by  magis¬ 
trates  towards  crimes  of  brutality  have  been  brought  to 
my  notice  during  the  past  week.  In  the  second  court  at 
Sheffield  a  labourer  who  exhibited  his  love  for  his1  dog 
by  grabbing  the  animal  by  its  hind  legs  and  dashing 
its  head  against  a  wall  was  fined  10s. ;  at  Barnsley  a 
man  who  had  brutally  thrashed  and  kicked  a  woman 
with  whom  he  lived  was  let  off  with  payment  of  20s. 
and  costs ;  at  Bridgend  a  half-caste  negro  and  his  wife 
who  had  thrashed  an  adopted  child,  a  girl  of  ten,  with 
the  buckle  end  of  a  belt,  were  each  fined.  50s,  Small 
wonder  is  it  that  wife-beating  and  child  and  animal 
torture  still  flourish  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
sentences  passed  by  the  stipendiary  at  the  West  London 
Police  Court,  and  here  is  another  example  which 
would  do  discredit  to  the  most  muddle-headed  member 
of  the  Great  Unpaid  on  the  bench.  A  lad  of  18,  but 
looking  much  younger,  came  before  Mr.  Lane  last  week 
on  a  charge  that  he  “  did  unlawfully  play  at  a  certain 
game,  to  wit,  £  cricket,’  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground.” 
For  this  heinous  crime,  in  default  of  being  able  to  pay 
a  fine  of  7s.,  he  was  sentenced  to  seven  days’  hard 
labour.  One  does  expect  something  more  of  a  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrate  than  such  senseless  application  of  the 
law  to  the’  manufacture  of  criminals. 


At  Carlisle  the  other  day  a  firm  of  printers  were  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  illegal 
employment  on  overtime  of  three  young  girls.  The 
defendants  were  fined,  but  one  of  the  magistrates,  Mr. 
J.  Walt,  expressed  the  opinion  that  “  these  Acts  were 
very  tiresome  and  troublesome,”  that  they  made  it 
“  very  hard  for  people  to  carry  on  a  business,”  and  that 
such  prosecutions  were  “very  unreasonable,”  This 
gentleman  evidently  does  not  understand  that  he  is  put 
on  the  Bench  to  administer  the  law,  not  to  criticise  it. 
These  criticisms  suggest  that  he  would  be  better  off  the 
Bench,  at  any  rate  when  Factory  Act  cases  are  being 
heard. 


The  attention  of  the  post-office  authorities  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  mailcart  contracts  should  be  given  to  a 
recent  case  of  cruelty  to  a  horse  heard  at  the  Bangor 
Police  Court.  Both  the  proprietor  and  driver  of  a 
broken-down  old  horse,  described  by  a  vetermarv 
surgeon  as  a  mass  of  skin  and  bones,  and  totally  unfit 
for  wTork  of  any  kind,  were  fined  for  working  the  animal 
after  having  been  warned  against  doing  so  by  an 
inspector  of  the  N.S.P.C.A.  The  proprietor  got  off 
with  a  fine  of  £2  and  costs,  and  the  driver  with  10s. 
and  cosls.  Apart  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  punish¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  scandal  that  such  gross  cruelty  should  be 
even  possible  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  H.M. 
mails. 
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A  Natal  magistrate  sends  me  particulars  of  a  number 
of  recent  Draconian  sentences  on  natives  in  the  colony. 
The  worst  is  a  sentence  of  three  months’  hard  labour 
and  twenty  lashes  passed  on  a  coolie  for  stealing  a  stem 
of  sugar-cane  from  a  plantation.  On  appeal  the  sentence 
was  reduced  to  one  month,  the  Appeal  Court  stating 
that  the  magistrate  had  lost  all  idea  of  proportion  in 
passing  such  a  sentence  for  so  trivial  an  offence.  In 
commenting  on  such  sentences  my  correspondent 
remarks  that  the  Kaffirs  are  simply  intelligent,  over¬ 
grown,  precocious  children,  and  should  be  treated  like 
public  schoolboys.  He  advocates  the  use  of  the  birch 
for  young  offenders  and  occasionally  the  whipping  of 
older  thieves,  but.  he  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
number  of  strokes  should  be  limited  to  a  dozen  by  law. 
He  is  quite  right.  To  leave  unlimited  powers  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  is 
simply  inviting  abuse. 


Amongst  all  the  area-gate  touts  who  foist  shoddy 
goods  on  servants,  the  most  despicable  are  those  who,  in 
the  guise  of  “  Bible  Clubs,”  induce  the  girls  to  pay  a 
couple  of  guineas  or  so  for  a  family  Bible.  An  aggressive 
tout  of  a  firm  calling  itself  Christie  and  Co.,  of  Gres¬ 
ham  House,  Goldsmith-road,  Acton,  recently  left  one 
of  these  Bibles  writh  a  servant  at  Hendon,  who  could 
not  get  rid  of  him  in  any  other  way.  She  immediately 
afterwards  received  a  notice  from  the  firm  trusting 
that  she  would  settle  her  account  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  enable  them  “to  distribute  more  of 
these  valuable  books  in  adjoining  parishes,”  and  as  an 
inducement  to  do  so  they  offered  her  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
some  oleographs  ”  of  “  Daniel  in  the  Lions  Den  and 
“  Moses  Viewing  the  Promised  Land,”  to  be  paid  for  by 
instalments  in  six  months.  Luckily,  the  girl  s  employer 
heard  of  the  matter,  and  at  once  took  steps  to  prevent 
her  being  victimised,  but  no  doubt  Moses,  Daniel,  and 
the  family  Bible  will  find  their  way  to  some  girl  whose 
employer  does  not  take  an  interest  in  his  servants- 
welfare. 

Guy  Clifford  Powell,  M.D.,  describing  himself  as 
“  International  Specialist  ”  and  “  Discoverer  of  the 
Vibratory  Cure  for  Deafness  and  Head  Noises,”  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  is  the  latest  poacher  on  the 
preserves  of  the  British  deaf  quack.  The  value  of  his 
pretensions  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  he  sends 
a  printed  reply  (in  imitation  type-writing)  stating  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  in  his  diagnosis  blanks  are 
so  clear  and  complete  that  he  is  of  the  firm  belief 
that  the  patient  can  be  cured  by  his  treatment.  He 
attributes,  “after  carefully  noting  the  history  and 
symptoms,”  the  cause  of  deafness  “  to  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  thickening  of  the  membrane  lining  of  the 
middle  ear.”  He  then  proceeds,  after  drawing  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  danger  of  delay,  to  say  that,  in  order 
to  introduce  his  treatment  to  the  world,  he  will  reduce 
the  price  of  it  from  100  to  30  dollars.  £6  3s.  3d.  is 
much  more  than  the  price  demanded  by  the  average 
deaf  quack,  but  the  Yankee  is  ever  large  in  his  ideas. 


As  to  the  native  aural  quack,  I  see  that  the 
expert  of  that  interesting  journal  for  the  deaf,  the 


Albion  Magazine,  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the 
current  issue  to  “Professor”  Hoffmann’s  “  Ear ’Phones.” 
These  -appliances  are  stated  to  be  merely  an  adaptation 
of  an  artificial  ear-drum  which,  as  “  Wilson’s  Common- 
sense  Ear-drum,”  has  been  before  the  public  for  years. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  humbug  to  suggest 
that  ear-drums  will  benefit  any  but  a  small  proportion 
of  deaf  people,  and  even  when  they  are  of  use  it  would 
be  exceedingly  foolish  to  pay  21s.  a  pair  for  them. 


The  insidious  manner  in  which  the  quack  obtains 
payment  for  his  “free”  treatment  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  .amusement  to  me.  John  Nelson  Lloyd, 
obesity  specialist,  supplies  a  case  in  point.  A  lady 
gave  his  treatment  a  fortnight’s-  trial,  and  ordered  a 
second  fortnight’s  supply  of  medicaments.  Thereupon, 
Lloyd  feels  that  he  would  “  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  there  are  special  features  ”  about 
her  case  which  would  make  a  two  months’  course  desir¬ 
able,  and  tells  her  if  she  will  send  on  another  guinea 
he  will  at  once  make  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
all  necessary  remedies  at  the  proper  intervals.  I 
wonder  how  many  cases  come  to  him  in  which  Nelson 
Lloyd  does  not  “fe-el”  that  he  would  like  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  he  wants  another 
guinea  or  two  to  accomplish  good  results.  I  suppose 
he  would  get  abnormally  thin  himself  if  he  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  rid  his  patients  of  some  of  their  super¬ 
fluous  cash  as  well  as  their  superfluous  flesh. 


The  other  day  I  commented  on  the  means  adopted 
by  Walter  Ery,  City  Arcade  Chambers,  Birmingham, 
to  obtain  payment  of  a  disputed  betting  account.  Now 
he  has  sent  a  circular  marked  “  private-  and  personal  ” 
to  an  undergraduate  at  Dublin  offering  him  any  weekly 
credit  he  likes  to  name  up  to  £100,  and  proposing  to 
commence  business  at  once.  The  father  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  who  forwards  the  circular  to  me  tells  me  that 
his  son’s  career  has  already  been  seriously  damaged  by 
the  temptation  afforded  by  similar  circulars.  This 
rather  confirms  the  opinion  I  had  formed  that  Walter 
Fry  is  yet  another  alias  of  the-  notorious  Beston,  for  the 
circular  looks  very  like  one  of  that  rogue’s  traps  for 
the  inexperienced.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  abominable 
act  to  send  such  an  offer  to  a  boy  of  nineteen,  and  one 
for  which  the  sender  deserves  to  be  horsewhipped. 


Mr.  Percy  Belton,  “  having  purchased  some 
property”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet,  Hants, 
announced  the  fact  by  circular  to  his  clients,  I  presume 
with  the  object  of  inspiring  their  confidence,  which  the 
appearance  of  his  name  in  Truth  Cautionary  List 
amongst  the  betting  touts  may  have  shaken.  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  over  the  business  of  George  Clifton, 
of  Bedford-row,  and  a  client  of  the  latter,  suitably 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  betting  with  a  man  of 
property,  forwarded  Belton  a  few  commissions.  The 
backer  won,  but  he  failed  to  receive  his  winnings.  He 
complained.  Belton  explained  that  the  cheque  mu^t 
have  gone  astray  in  the  post.  This  was  in  June,  but 
the  account  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Apparently  it 
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did  not  occur  to  Belton  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
stop  payment  of  the  missing  cheque  and  write  another 
when  he  made  such  an  excuse. 


“  We  require  no  security  or  securities;  nor  any  ono 
to  sign  for  you  whatever.  We  make  no  inquiries, 
business  done  in  strictest  privacy.”  Thus  runs  an 
unpretentious  circular  signed  “  The  Manager,”  and 
headed  “  The  South  African  Private  Bank,”  of  12, 
Fleet-street,  Dublin,  announcing  the  opening  of  a 
branch  of  the  bank  in  that  city.  Who  these  benevolent 
bankers  may  be  I  cannot  say  at  the  moment ;  but 
before  responding  to  their  invitation  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  prospective  borrowers  to  consult  the.  register  of 
moneylenders  at  the  Dublin  Custom  House.  Such 
business  methods  do  not  seem  altogether  characteristic 
of  those  in  vogue  in  the  South  African  Jerusalem. 


A  railway  stationmaster  has  passed  on  to  me  a  money- 
lending  circular  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  by 
“  William  Martin,”  of  30,  Parkwocd-road,  Boscombe, 
Bournemouth,  whose  real  name  is  Isaac  Goldman. 
For  some  years  Isaac  carried  on  a  usury  shop  in  his 
own  name  at  Sunderland,  and  he  still  has  an  office  at 
16,  Norfolk-street,  in  that  town,  but  when  he  betook 
himself  to  Boscombe  a  year  or  so  ago  he  adopted  his 
present  alias  of  Martin.  The  fact  that  he  seeks  to 
lure  into  his  toils  a  man  in  the  position  of  a  station- 
master  shows  that  he  is  a  harpy  of  the  most  pernicious 

_ 

A  medical  student,  who  is  not  yet  of.  age1,  sends  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  is  invited  to  apply  to  A.  E.  Smith, 
418-422,  Strand,  whenever  he  is  “temporarily  in  want 
of  some  ready  cash. ’  That  is  a  not  uncommon  want 
among  medical  students,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
whether  any  others,  who’  are  minors,  have  been 
favoured  with  a  similar  invitation  from  the  generous 
Smith.  He  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  circularising 
any  youth  under  twenty-one. 

An  old  acquaintance  in  the  begging-letter  line  of 
business,  who  figures  in  Truth  Cautionary  List  as 
George  Burnham,  alias  George'  Reynolds,  has  turned 
up  again  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Burgess,  dating 
his  appeal  from  103,  Beaufort- street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  He 
is  air  old  soldier  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  varies 
his  regiment  in  order  to  suit  the  person  to  whom  he 
appeals  for  assistance.  His  real  name  is  George 
Herbert,  and  in  the  latest  letter  brought  under  my 
notice  he  whines  in  eight  pages  for  6s.  6d.  to  purchase 
a  stock  of  goods  to  peddle  on  the  streets. 

I  have  received  a  good  many  inquiries  recently  re¬ 
garding  William  Taverner,  of  Congleton,  and  his 
National  Old-Age  Pension  Trust,  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  he  is  as  actively  engaged  as  ever  in  recruiting 
his  fund  in  small  provincial  towns.  Taverner’s  mis¬ 
representations  have  been  exposed  very  fully  in  Truth, 
but  he  evidently  still  finds  a  good  many  dupes  amongst 
ignorant  people  who  are  possibly  imposed  upon  by  the 
pious  cant  with  which  he  garnishes  his  literature.  He 
makes  all  sorts  of  wild  charges  and  allegations  against 


those  who  have  opposed  his  scheme,  but  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  these,  for  he  long  ago  proved  that  he 
is  quite  unable  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
falsehood. 


LEISURE  v.  LABOUR. 

(Lines  suggested  by  Professor  Chapman’s  recent  remarks  to  tho 
British  Association.) 

When  me,  a  child,  they  used  to  teach 
My  “Duty  to  my  Neighbour,” 

My  parents  never  failed  to  preach 
The  blessedness  of  Labour. 

They  quoted  Dr.  Watts  to  me, 

With  commentaries  ample, 

And  hoped  his  “little  busy  bee” 

Would  be  my  life’s  ensample. 

But  now  friend  Chapman  tunes  his  reed 
To  quite  another  measure, 

And  preaches — oh,  seductive  creed  ! — • 

The  blessedness  of  Leisure. 

He  says,  as  light  and  wisdom  grow 
In  this  and  every  nation, 

A  lesser  trend  to  work  they  show, 

A  greater  to  vacation ; 

Till  soon  the  gladsome  day  will  be — 

O  much  desired,  O  rare  time ! — - 

When  every  toiler  we  shall  see 
Enjoying  heaps  of  spare  time. 

I  like  your  creed  ;  I  pine  for  lots 
Of  leisure,  good  old  Chappie. 

But  still,  brought  up  on  Dr.  Watts, 

I  somehow  don’t  feel  happy. 

Incessant  work  my  soul  doth  fret; 

I  long  to  be  a  free  thing  ; 

I  can’t,  however,  quite  forget 
The  Doctor’s  busy  bee-thing. 

If  Nick,  too,  mischief  keen  to  find, 

Should  stealthily  advance  him - - 

Psha !  Here’s  for  Chapman.  Never  mind  1 
And  as  for  N.,  I'll  chance  him! 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  PUBLIC  v.  THE  PRIVATE  TRUSTEE. 

THE  practical  hints  in  regard  to  safe  investments 
given  recently  by  my  City  Editor  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  “  Woman  and  Her  Money”  have,  as 
I  anticipated,  met  with  a  warm  welcome.  But  arising 
out  of  that  question  is  a  far  greater  one.  After  all,  the 
woman  who  takes  a  continued  interest  in  her  invest¬ 
ments  is  more  or  less  of  a  vara  avis.  Still  more  so  is 
the  woman  who  has  the  financial  knowledge  and  acumen 
which  enable  her  to  vary  her  investments  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  market  changes,  so  as  to  increase  the  value 
of  her  estate  without  risking  any  portion  of  it.  Alto¬ 
gether  apart  from  that  knowledge,  there  are  few 


Fortnum  and  Mason’s  “Perfection”  Tea.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  A  choice  afternoon  Tea  at  a  moderate  price.  2/G  per 
lb.,  3-lb.  parcels  post  free.  182,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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women  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  saved  the  trouble 
and  worry  of  looking  after  their  investments.  Let 
them  have  a  stable  income  from  capital  invested  with¬ 
out  possibility  of  loss,  and  the  majority  are  reasonably 
content.  Nor  does  such  a  prospect  appeal  to  the  woman 
alone.  Many  a  man  anxious  to  divest  himself  of  busi¬ 
ness  cares  and  responsibilities  is  ready  to  welcome  a 
plan  which  will  provide  him  with  a  secured  income  and 
leave  his  savings  intact.  Even  more  important  is  the 
question  of  providing  that  those  savings  shall  in  case 
of  his  death  be  safeguarded  for  the  benefit  of  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them,  and,  while  producing  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  interest,  be  not  subjected  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  capital  value. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  'the  woman  or  the  man 
may  find  friendly  shoulders  to  bear  the  burden,  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  day  of  the  private  trustee 
is  over.  Few  have  the  time,  not  to  mention  the  ability, 
to  act  as  trustees  even  to  their  own  parents,  still  less 
to  their  friends.  Indeed,  few  men  nowadays  have 
the  courage  to  ask  their  friends  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity.  The  practice  has  been  to  shirk  both  the  re¬ 
quest  and  the  duty.  As  a  consequence  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  are  still  appointed  trustees.  Some 
of  them  are  really  conscientious,  but  even  they  consider 
their  duty  done  when  the  capital  is  safely  locked  up. 
The  estate  is  secure  sometimes,  but  only  by  sheer  chance 
can  it  appreciate  in  value.  But  private  trustees  are 
not  always  conscientious.  Ten  out  of  twelve  private 
trusts  nowadays  would  probably  be  found  to  contain 
at  least  one  breach  of  trust,  two  unauthorised  invest¬ 
ments,  and  probably  a  bad  mortgage.  As  to  the  losses 
of  trust  funds  from  dishonesty,  the  exact  amount  has 
never  been  stated.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Times  com¬ 
puted  such  loss  at  over  £2,000,000  in  six  years,  and  re¬ 
cent  convictions  of  fraudulent  trustees  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  this  class 
of  fraud.  The  peril  now  and  again  is  brought  forcibly 
home  to  the  public  mind  by  notorious  disasters  like 
that  of  which  Lord  Amherst  was  the  victim,  yet  it 
is  just  as  imminent  in  the  case  of  every  widow  or 
orphan  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  possibly  fraudulent  trustee. 

The  danger  has  produced  the  safeguard.  To-day 
there  are  Banks  and  Insurance  companies  which  are 
prepared  to  act  as  corporate  trustees  and  executors,  and 
with  the  arrival  of  the  corporate  trustee  the  risk  of  loss 
to  trust  estates  has  been  very  much  diminished.  Yet 
even  here  risk,  if  negligible,  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
absent.  There  is  one  direction,  however,  in  which  risk 
is  absolutely  abolished  With  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Public  Trustee  Act  on  January  1,  1907,  there 
was  provided  unimpeachable  security  by  State  guaran¬ 
tee  against  malversation  of  trust  funds.  The  trust 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  secure. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  possibility  in  the  creation 
of  such  a  department  that  its  usefulness  would  be 
largely  hampered  by  the  swathings  of  red  tape  with 
which  Government  departments  love  to  envelop  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to 
make  some  inquiry  into  the  working  of  this  latest 
Government  department  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  affairs  now  that  eighteen  months  of  actual  working 
life  enables  one  to  judge  definitely  whether  the  accom¬ 


plishment  fulfils  the  promise.  Here  let  me  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Public  Trustee,  in 
placing  me  in  a  position  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work  which  has  been  and  is  being 
achieved  in  the  department  under  his  charge.  Let  me 
also  say  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  value  of  that  work  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
nor  of  the  fact  that  recognition  of  its  value  is  gaining 
ground  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Already  the  Public 
Trustee  has  been  notified  of  his  appointment  as  trustee 
in  wills  disposing  of  property  valued  at  over 
£25,000,000,  There  are  possibly  an  equal  number  of 
wills  in  which  he  is  appointed  to  a  similar  position  of 
which  he  has  not  been  advised.  To-dav  the  department 
is  administering  between  £3,000, 000!  and  £4,000,000  of 
trust  money.  This  is  not  a  bad  record  for  eighteen 
months,  and  it  would  have  been  an  impossible  one  if 
the  department  had  been  managed  in  a  spirit  of  rigid 
officialdom.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case  the  office 
is  conducted  on  business  and  common  sense  lines. 

Really,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  any  other  way,  as  a  glance  at  the  widely 
diversified  nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  modest 
offices  at  Clement’s  Inn  clearly  shows.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  estates  are  administered,  and 
wdiether  it  is  the  estate  of  the  millionaire  or  of 
the  humble  working  man  each  receives  equal  atten¬ 
tion.  The  wealthy  classes  have,  naturally  perhaps, 
been  most  swift  to  take  advantage  of  the  absolute 
security  afforded  by  the  State  guarantee.  Many  landed 
estates  have  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Public  Trustee,  several  well-known  men  having  made 
settlements  to  effect  this  purpose,  thereby  escaping  the 
effects  of  the  death  duties,  for  a  settlement  duty  is 
only  collected  once  in  the  life  of  a  settlement  which 
may  be  drawn  to  cover  a  number  of  lives  in  being,  and 
thus  provide  against  any  remarkable  mortality  of 
successive  heirs  which  would  otherwise  impoverish  an 
estate. 

Many  ladies,  also,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
special  attention  given  to  them.  Entirely  without 
experience  in  financial  matters,  when  they  go  to  see 
their  man  of  business,  generally  their  solicitor,  they 
feel,  as  a  genial  member  of  the  Upper  House  once 
remarked,  “  like  a  rabbit  in  the  presence  of  a  rattle¬ 
snake.”  A  well-known  lady  of  high  degree  called  upon 
the  Public  Trustee  recently,  who  had  never  drawn  a 
cheque,  and  her  knowledge  of  what  was  meant  by  a 
mortgage,  or  by  the  different  terms  used  to  distinguish 
stocks  and  shares,  was  absolutely  a  blank.  On  leaving 
the  office,  having  placed  her  trust,  she  said  she  “  would 
like  her  income  not  in  dribblets,  but  all  in  a  lump,” 
not  being  aware  that  to  effect  such  a  result  either  her 
money  would  have  to  be  invested  wholly  in  one  stock, 
or  that  companies  would  to  oblige  her  have  to  make 
arrangements  for  payment  of  their  dividends  on  the 
same  date.  So  great  is  the  influx  of  lady  clients  who 
desire  to  save  their  capital  and  increase  their  incomes 
that  the  Public  Trustee  has  recently  drawn  up  heads 
of  a  suggested  settlement,  which  ladies  should  make 
when  they  desire  to  place  their  property  in  his 
charge,  he  in  turn  taking  the  whole  responsibility  of 
investment  off  their  shoulders  and  getting  the  best 
return  possible  for  them.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  form  of  settlement  which  the  Public 
Trustee  proposes  in  such  cases  is  no  hard  and  fast 
assignment.  It  is  framed  so  as  to  be  entirely  revocable, 
a  protection,  in  fact,  which  will  exist  just  so  long,  and 
no  longer,  as  may  seem  desirable  to  the  person  who 
desires  it. 

Such  trusts  as  these  are  comparatively  simple. 
Difficulties  arise  when  the  Public  Trustee  is  invited  to 
take  over  trusts  which  have  been  mismanaged,  or  worse. 
For  instance,  he  is  invited  by  a  solicitor  to  take  over  a 
small  estate  in  which  the  sole  surviving  trustee,  after 
realising  half,  has  absconded,  or  to  administer  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  juvenile  performers  on  the  music-hall 
stages,  who  are  licensed  by  magistrates  to  perform  on 
condition  that  part  of  their  salaries  are  set  aside  for 
their  benefit.  In  yet  another  instance  application  is 
made  to  him  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
a  little  tradesman  in  the  East  End  of  London,  whose 
sole  legacy  to  them  was  a  stock  of  lifebuoys  and  the 
goodwill  of  this  highly  specialised  business,  which  may 
or  may  not  produce  £10  in  realisation.  There  is  no 
shirking  of  responsibility  in  either  case. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  in  dealing 
with  trusts  of  this  latter  sort  anything  like 
officialism  would  produce  an  impossible  state  of 
things.  Indeed,  there  are  many  problems  which  are 
set  the  Public  Trustee  for  solution  which  can  only 
be  solved  on  purely  human  lines.  For  instance, 
already  the  Public  Trustee  finds  himself  standing  in 
loco  'parentis  to  a  family  of  sixty,  who  number  amongst 
them  children  in  charitable  institutions,  placed  there 
through  his  instrumentality  and  young  men  at  the 
University.  They  have  to  be  looked  after,  their  futures 
provided  for,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
department  is  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  lady 
visitors  in  this  direction. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  importance.  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  why  the  Public  Trustee  should 
be  paid  for  his  services,  when  a  private  trustee  will 
do  the  work  for  nothing  ?  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  the  official  charges  are  so  moderate  that, 
save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  the  benefit  to  the 
trust  estate  through  official  management  more  than 
counterbalances  the  cost  of  management.  What  that 
cost  of  management  is  can  best  be  realised  in  the  case 
of  small  trusts  by  a  concrete  instance  which  can  be 
cited  without  divulging  any  family.'  secrets.  The 
Tottenham  shooting  case,  in  which  a  police-constable 
was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  will  be  fresh 
in  everybody’s  memory.  A  fund  was  raised  amounting 
to  £1,839  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  placed  with 
the  Public  Trustee.  The  necessary  deed  and  stamp  cost 
£9  15s.  6d.  The  Trustee’s  fee  was  £4  15s.  7d.,  and 
petty  expenses  were  18s.  3d.  No  legal  work  is  done  in 
the  cffice,  so  that  the  £9  15s.  6d.  went  to  an  outside 
solicitor.  The  widow  received  £21  15s.  for  immediate 
benefit,  and  for  some  outstanding  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  collection  of  the  fund  £1  11s.  4a.  was 
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disbursed ;  £1,800  16s.  8d.  was  invested  to  produce 
£73  16s.  per  annum,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £12  18s.  8d.  The  initial  cost,  therefore,  of 
the  Public  Trustee  was  £5  13s.  10d.,  and  henceforth 
the  annual  charge  of  administration  is  13s.  lid.,  and 
for  this  small  sum  not  only  is  absolute  security  of 
the  money  guaranteed,  but  arrangements  have  to  be 
made  for  weekly  payments  to  the  beneficiary. 

In  larger  estates  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory. 
A  trust  of  £150,000  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
be  considered  to  be  well  invested  to  produce  an  income 
at  3^  per  cent,  of  £5,250.  On  such  an  income  the 
Public  Trustee’s  charge  would  be  £52  10s.  But  with 
the  facilities  at  his  disposal  3j|  per  cent,  is  more  likely 
to  be  secured.  It  wall  at  once  be  seen  that  the  income 
thereby  produced,  £5,625,  leaves  a  very  handsome 
profit  to  the  beneficiary  upon  the  modest  fee  for 
management. 

Much  more  might  be  said  both ‘on  the  whole  question 
of  the  desirability  of  the  elimination  of  the  private 
trustee  in  favour  of  the  corporate  trustee  in  general 
and  the  Public  Trustee  in  particular.  But  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  make  quite  clear  that  there  are 
very  real  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  public  official,  and  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  further  details  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to 
the  Public  Trustee  himself.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
office  is  run  on  “business”  as  distinct  from  “depart¬ 
mental”  lines,  and  the  inquirer  is  welcomed  at 
Clement’s  Inn. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  LITTLE  VOICES. 

Among  the  many  titles  which  the  press,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  unrivalled  opportunities,  has  arrogated  to 
itself,  that  of  being  the  mirror  of  the  public  mind  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is 
only  for  a  very  short  period  of  the  year  that  it  has  the 
slightest  actual  claim  to  represent  the  public  mind  at 
Ml  the  month  or  so  that  with  all  the  pride  of  mock 
humility  it  dubs  the  “  Silly  Season.”  For  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  is  busily  occupied  trying  to  force  down 
the  public  throat  the  opinions  of  the  various  more  or 
less  educated  young  men  who  form  its  collective  staff. 
Only  in  or  about  August — sooner  or  later,  according  to 
circumstances — does  the  public  really  and  truly  get  the 
chance  of  expressing  itself  upon  the  subjects  it  most 
cherishes.  It  is  true  that  in  every  self-respecting  news¬ 
paper  office  the  initial  letters  of  the  silly-season  corre¬ 
spondence  are  carefully  thought  out  and  entrusted  to 
the  ablest  leader-writer,  sub-editor,  or  reporter  who  does 
not  happen  to  be  away  on  his  holidays ;  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  highest  credit  is  due  to  those  gentlemen 
for  the  intuition  with  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  they 
manage  to  hit  the  exact  point  whereon  the  public 
opinion  is  dying  to  express  itself.  No  doubt  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  direction  run  along  certain  very  well- 
marked  lines.  A  Silly  Season  subject  must  appeal  to 
all  the  members  of  a  family.  It  must  be  of  a  simple 
nature,  so  that  not  the  simplest-minded  shall  fear  to 
enter  the  literary  lists.  It  must  be  solemn,  for  if  your 
public  is  anything  at  all  it  is  solemn.  ,  Preferably  it 
should  be  something  which  has  been  debated  time  after 
time,  ever  since  the  Mobility  acquired  the  habit  of  fire¬ 
side  debate. 
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Such  a  subject  as  “What  shall  we  do  with  our 
boys?”  which  provided,  I  suppose,  the  most  popular 
Silly-Season  correspondence  on  record,  fulfils  all  these 
requirements.  Or,  again,  “  What  is  the  right  age  to 
marry?”  is  none  the  less  eligible  that  it  is  now  intoler¬ 
ably  hackneyed,  having  been  put  to  the  same  purpose,  I 
suppose,  in  some  or  other  paper  ever  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  compulsory  education  made  the  Silly  Season 
possible.  But  your  journalist  of  genius  makes  some  of 
his  chief  hits  on  the  unexpected.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Church  and  Stage  question  at  present  filling  the 
sails  and  the  columns  of  the  Daily  T  elegraph  to  such 
good  purpose.  The  ordinary  man  would  have  supposed 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country,  however 
uneducated,  had  by  this  time  said  all  that  was  to  be 
said  about  Puritanism.  But  the  young  geniuses  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  realised  that  there  are  thousands  of 
earnest  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  have  never 
heard  of  it  and  to  whom  its  good  or  evil  points  come 
as  novel  and  astounding  problems  demanding  com¬ 
mentary  from  their  inexperienced  pens.  It  is  through 
this,  and  such  portents  as  this,  that  we  may  learn 
many  wonders  of  the  world  we  live  in  at  the  moment. 
It  is  the  Age  of  the  Little  Voices.  All  over  England 
they  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  exist.  Those 
whom  it  pleased  our  ancestors  to  call  the  unthinking 
mob,  are  everywhere  thinking,  thinking  seriously,  and 
seeking  expression  for  their  thoughts.  The  pushing 
politician  and  the  ha’penny  press  have  together,  though 
for  opposite  reasons,  instilled  into  them  the  belief  that 
their  thoughts  are  valuable — as  no  doubt-  they  will  be 
in  centuries  to  come — and  set  them  the  example  of 
deifying  the  obvious  and  the  superfluous.  Out  of  that 
evil  good  has  come,  for  the  very  fact  that  the  formerly 
silent  masses  are  thinking  and  seeking  means  of  seif- 
expression  proves  even  to  those  who  are  most  distrustful 
of  them  what  very  excellent  people  they  are. 

The  “  Silly-Season  ”  letter,  though  it  may  make  the 
cynic  smile,  is  more  deserving  of  tears,  so  intense  is 
its  pathos.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  dumb  man  speak¬ 
ing — the  effort  to  rise  of  one  whose  limbs  are 
almost  atrophied  by  lack  of  use.  It  is  the  same 
tendency  that  fills  Hyde  Park  of  a  Sunday  evening 
with  whole  ranks  of  earnest  men  and  women,  pouring 
out  devoted  platitudes  to  uphold  this,  that,  or  the  other 
cause  which  seems  to  them  inevitable  to  the  progress 
of  the  world.  They  are  mostly  illogical,  they  are 
generally  ungrammatical,  what  they  have  to  say  has 
usually  been  said  many  times  before  and  very  much 
better— but  they  are  all  pathetically  in  earnest,  fiercely 
anxious  to  show  to  others  the  path  they  can  dimly 
see  for  themselves.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  both — for 
Hyde  Park  and  the  Silly  Season— for  only  there  and 
then  can  we  get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  what  is  glibly 
called  “  the  great  heart  of  the  people,”  the  earnest, 
solemn,  well-meaning,  not-very-wise,  Quixotic  British 
public  mirrored  by  its  own  hand,  having  no  private  axe 
to  grind,  crying  in  myriad  voices  for  attention,  and  by 
the  very  earnestness  of  its  clamour  only  accentuating 
its  all-prevailing  deaf-and-dumbness.  The  voice  of  the 
People  is- — well,  it  is  at  least  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  well  meaning,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  that  of  the  Superior  Person. 


HOMBURG  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Life  at  the  autumn  holiday  resorts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  very  different  now  fromi  what  it  was 
some  fifty  years  ago.  The  place  then  most  fre¬ 

quented  by  the-  English  was  Homburg.  There  was 
a  public  gambling  establishment  where  those  who 
pleased  might  lose  or  win  money,  and  where  those  who 
lost  largely  outnumbered  those  who  won.  But  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  heavy  player,  the  stakes 
were  usually  small.  In-  -all  else,  the  simple-  and 

economical  life-  was  cultivated.  Most  visitors  who 
came  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Homburg  took  an  apart¬ 
ment.  The  rent  of  each  room  averaged  about-  twelve 
-shillings  per  week.  An  early  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
rolls  was  served  for  about  sixpence-  per  head.  Lunch 
might  be  had  everywhere  for  about  eighteen- 

pence.  The  tables  d’hote  were  all  at  five  o’clock,  and 

nowhere  did  the-  charge  exceed  half-a-crown.  Some¬ 
times  a  few  would  agree  to  dine  together  at  a-  separate 
table  in  the  Ivursaal  restaurant,  when  the  cost  was 
only  a  trifle  more-.  It-  was  a-  fixed  rule  that-  each  person 
should  pay  his  own  score.  I  never  knew  of  any  one 
giving  a  dinner  party.  Now  and  then  there  was  an 
early  dance  at  the  Kursaal,  for  which  there  was  no 
charge.  No  one  could  know  the-  cost  of  living  better 
than  I,  for  I  was  then  an  attache  to  our  Legation  at 
Frankfort,  where  the-  German  Diet  sat,  and  I  used  to  get 
frequently  letters  from  acquaintances — and  often 
from  those-  who  were  not- — asking  me  to-  engage  apart¬ 
ments  for  them.  What  surprised  me  was  the  way  in 
which  wealthy  persons  and  social  grandees  looked  after 
the  pence.  The  ladies  dressed  very  simply.  Any  one 
indulging  in  fine  clothes  and  dressmakers’  “  creations” 
would  have  been  deemed  wanting  in  good  taste.  This 
was  the  golden  age  of  les  grandes  eocottes  dz  VEmpire ,  but 
when  honouring  Homburg  with  a  visit,  even  they  did 
their  best  to  appear  simple  maidens.  At  about  seven 
in  the  morning  every  one  went  to  the  springs,  took 
three-  glasses  of  water,  and  walked  about.  This  lasted 
until  about  half-past  eight.  The  waters  were  supposed 
to  be  useful  in  giving  a  tone  to  internal  organisations 
after  the  fag  of  a  town  season.  I  dare  say  that  they 
might  have  been.  In  any  case-,  I  never  heard  of  them 
doing  any  one  harm,  and  they  were  taken  on  trust  with¬ 
out  medical  advice.  After  this  morning  stroll  every¬ 
one  disappeared.  They  emerged  at  one  or  two,  and 
then  they  sat  in  the  garden  listening  to  the  band  until 
near  dinner-time.  After  dinner  they  again  listened  to 
the  band,  sometimes  risked  a  few  florins  at  the  tables, 
sometimes  looked  on  at-  others  doing  so,  until  eleven 
o’clock  at  the  latest,  when  they  went  to  bed.  Some 
used  to  take  walks  during  the  afternoon  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  woods,  but  these  were  the  minority.  No  one 
played  golf,  or  lawn  tennis,  or  any  of  those  games 
without  which  at  present  so  many  Englishmen  cannot 
get  through  the  day. 

At  Wiesbaden  and  Baden  the  mode  of  life  was 
much  the  -same,  except  that  at  the-se  places  most 
people  put  up  at  the-  hotels  instead  of  taking  an 
apartment.  At  the  former  there  were  more  Germans, 
and  at  the  latter  there  were  more  French  and  Russians, 
a  good  many  of  the  latter  having  bought  villas  and 
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permanently  established  themselves  there.  English 
people  seldom  "went  to  Carlsbad.  Almost  all  the 
visitors  there  were  Austrians,  with  a  few  visitors 
from  other  countries,  and  of  these  the  majority 
were  Swedes,  who  had  been  sent  there  for  a  serious 
cure  by  their  doctors.  Switzerland  was  full  of  English. 
They  seldom  settled  down  for  any  length  of  time  at 
one  place,  but  travelled  about.  In  the  large  towns 
like  Lucerne  there  were  excellent  hotels  up  to  the  then 
idea  of  comfort,  but  there  was  no  display  or  ostenta¬ 
tion.  Ostend  was  without  what  we  should  now  call 
good  hotels.  There  was  a  kursaal,  but  no  gambling ; 
the  bathing  was  the  chief  amusement.  The  large 
majority  of  the  visitors  were  Belgians,  on  economic 
thoughts  intent.  Boulogne  was  exceptionally  cheap. 
The  English  there  were  always  supposed  to  owe  too 
much  money  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and  in  the 
main  this  was  true.  The  most  fashionable  French 
resort  was  T'rouville,  and  was  chiefly  frequented  by 
French  fashionables.  It  was  pretty  well  the  only  Con¬ 
tinental  holiday  resort  where  the  simple  life  was  not 
the  fashion.  A  good  many  English  used  to  go  to 
Vichy ;  its  waters  were  in  great  repute  for  diabetes  and 
two  or  three  other  maladies.  The  mass  of  visitors 
Were  from  Southern  France.  Food  and  lodging  at  a 
hotel  cost  about  eight  shillings  a  day,  and  both  Avere 
excellent,  for  Southern  Frenchmen  are  somewhat  of 
gourmets,  but  fully  understand  getting  full  value  for 
their  money. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the 
standard  of  living  being  higher  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  what  were  luxuries  then  being  now  deemed  to  be 
necessary  comforts,  but  still  more  largely  it  is  due  to  a 
perfect  mania  for  ostentation.  For  this — so  far  as  regards 
the  holiday  visitors — the  Americans  are  responsible. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  them  in  Europe  ;  some  of 
them  are  very  rich,  and  most  of  them  want  to  appear 
so.  At  the  fashionable  Continental  resorts  they  set 
the  pace,  and  then  cosmopolitan  European  travellers 
emulate  them.  The  fashionable  lady  now  travels  with 
a  dozen  or  so  huge  trunks,  some  of  which  are  devoted 
to  dresses  and  some  to  hats.  Their  costumes  must  be 
costly  as  well  as  pretty.  They  pass  half  the  day  in 
changing  them,  and  in  the  evening  they  want  a  big 
hall  in  which  they  may  display  them.  As  it  is  in 
dress,  so  it  is  in  dinner-giving.  The  old  system:  of  each 
guest  paying  his  or  her  w'ay  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Many  visitors,  too,  are  unhappy  unless  their  dresses 
and  their  dinners  are  chronicled  in  the  newspapers 
that  make  this  a  part  of  their  business.  I  am  far  from 
asserting  that  there  are  no  longer  quiet  resorts, 
or  that  at  the  most  fashionable  ones  there  are  not 
many  Avho  do  not  take  part  in  this  social  rivalry.  I 
am  merely  contrasting  the  habits  of  fifty  years  ago  with 
those  of  to-day. 

For  some  reason  the  English  do  not  travel  on 
'the  Continent  so  much  as  they  did.  At  the  ultra- 
fashionable  centres  they  are  now  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  visitors.  Thu®  I  read  in  a  newspaper  the 
number  of  the  different  nationalities'  at  St.  Moritz, 
which  is  perhaps  the  summer  resort  where  there  is  the 
greatest  display  of  wealth.  There  were,  when  this 
census  was  taken,  1,432  Germans,  420  Italians,  390 
French,  270  Russians,  and  192  English.  I  counted 


myself  the  number  of  English  in  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  hotel  at  Lucerne  last  year  during  the  season. 
There  were  only  33  English  in  the  hotel  list. 

BRAIN-POWER  AND  CLOTHES. 

[N.B. — The  Editor  declines  to  hold  himself  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  article.] 

The  other  day  in  a  fashionable  West  End  theatre,  I 
saw  a  woman  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  with  what 
any  American  friends  call  her  “  shirt  waist  ”  undone  to 
the  waist.  As  she  was  immediately  contiguous  to  a 
sort  of  promenade,  no  one  could  fail  to  notice  the  hoi’rid 
fact.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  draught  caused 
by  exposure  would  have  made  the  wearer  cognisant  of 
her  disai’ray — but  no.  I  imagine  that,  being  so  used 
to  draughts  in  front,  a  gap  behind  produced  no  sensa- 
tioia.  Eventually  her  wretched  male  companion  dis¬ 
covered  her  undress,  and  turned  himself  into  a  clumsy 
ladj/  s  maid.  I  could  feel  that  he  wa®  swearing  under 
his  breath  at  each  mangled  hook  or  broken-down  button 
which  he  tried  to  fasten,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  the 
poor  fellow. 

Pondering  over  this  episode,  it  occui'red  to  me  that 
the  way  in  which  women  tolerate  preposterous  clothes 
puts  them  out  of  court  at  once  as  rational  beings.  It 
has  never  been  openly  stated  before,  but  I  am  certain 
that  women  who  cannot  afford  a  lady’s  maid  marry 
simply  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  one  to  do 
up  their  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  strings.  With¬ 
out  some  one  to  perform,  this  office,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  go  out  at  all.  Of  course,  in  the  suburbs 
and  provinces  you  occasionally  find  some  Wretched  man 
wandering  out  of  his  dressing-room  in  search  of  a 
Samaritan  who  will  tie  his  dress  tie;  but  if  he  gets 
his  wife  to  do  it  for  him,  she  invariably  does  it  badly, 
and  the  miserable  creature  is  occasionally  forced  back 
upon  that  last  refuge  of  the  ignoble,  the  made-up  tie. 
These  creatures,  however,  are  exceptions.  My  point  is 
that  you  would  never  get  men  to’  accept  fashions  in 
clothes  which  necessitated  their  being  helped  into  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  case  of  women.  The  more 
impossible  clothes  are  to  put  on,  the  more  they  revel  in 
them!  Fashion  ordains  that  the  things  they  wear  should 
fasten  in  the  most  inconvenient  places,  and  with  the 
most  insecure  means.  Do  they  protest  ?  No,  they  submit 
* — not  meekly,  but  with  pi'ide.  Can  you  imagine  a  man 
wearing  clothes  smothered  with  hooks  and  eyes?  The 
thought  is  inconceivable.  Fancy  fastening  up  your 
waistcoat  wTith  these  maddening  devices.  Yet  this 
would  be  child’s-play  compared  with  what  some  women 
go  through.  Strings  and  pins  are  other  resources  much 
in  vogue.  Can  you  conceive  a  man  whose  dress  shirt 
fastened  with  strings?  Of  course  you  cannot.  Again, 

I  am  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  when  a  lady’s 
maid  dresses  my  lady  for  a  ball  she  has  her  mouth  full 
of  pins,  and  these  are  stuck  in  here  and  there  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  Worse  still,  a  needle  and  cotton 
are  always  in  readiness  to  be  used  in  refractory  places, 
so  that  some  women,  according  to  my  information, 
have  to  be  literally  scissored  out  of  a  ball  or  Ascot 
dress  when  they  return  home.  Picture  a  man  with  a 
valet  whose  mouth  was  full  of  pins  having  his  dress 
coat  or  his  white  waistcoat  pinned  in  here  and  there 
because  it  did  not  sit  well,  and  a  few  stitches  put 
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in  at  the  finish !  Broadly  speaking,  a  woman  does  not 
consider  that  she  is  well  dressed  unless  she  has  oddments 
pinned  on  in  various  places,  and  yet  she  expects  to  be 
considered  a  rational  creature.  Even  with  these  malefi¬ 
cent  devices,  how  often,  walking  down  a  street,  do  you 
not  see  a  woman  whose  skirt  does  not  properly  meet  the 
top  of  her  dress  behind  ?  Some  unhappy  pin  has  “  worked 
out/'  Is  there  any  real  reason  why  women’s  clothes 
should  be  fastened  in  these  outrageous  ways  ?  Of  course 
there  is  not. 

Certain  papers  devote  columns  to  fashions  for  men. 
What  would  be  thought  if  they  contained  passages  like 
this  :  — 

Frock  coats  . this  year  will  fasten  up  the  back.  You  can,  if  you 
wish,  have  two  rows  of  buttons — ajiplique — but  these  should 
merely  conceal  the  real  fastenings,  which  must  be  a  serried  row 
of  hooks  and  eyes  set  not  more  than  one  inch  apart.  In  this  way 
the  coat  fits  well  to  the  figure.  As  this  mode  entirely  precludes 
the  wearer  getting  at  any  pockets,  a  small  satchel  "should  be 
carried  to  contain  watch,  cigarette  case,  handkerchief,  etc. 
Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank,  240,  Old  Blank-street,  provide  these  to 
match  all  shades  of  suitings.  They  must,  of  course,  be  en  suite 
with  the  tie  and  the  fancy  cloth  tops  of  your  boots.  With  this 
style  of  coat  a  waistcoat  tightly  laced  up  the  back  is  de  rigueuf . 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  strings  do  not  hang  down,  as  this 
produces  a  slovenly,  womanish  effect. 

i  ho  only  smart  Tyrolese  hats  this  season  are  worn  with  two 
pins  thrust  through  them,  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  brim. 
These  pins  may  have  fancy  heads.  It  is  not  good  form  to  wear 
pins  in  top  hats. 

Now  I  protest  this  is  no  more  grotesque  than  the 
articles  on  fashions  for  women,  and  you  have  only  to 
make  this  comparison  to  show  the  absurdity  of  what 
women  put  up  with.  It  is  all  very  well  for  women  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  maid  to  wear  impossible 
clothes,  but  I  pity  the  husbands  of  those  women  who 
cannot  afford  maids,  yet  must  dress  like  those  who  can. 
Instead  of  having  helpmeets  who  darn  their  socks  and 
mend  their  shirts,  such  men  degenerate  into  inferior 
ladies’  maids,  and  that  is  why  I  take  a  fiendish  pleasure 
sometimes  in  seeing  trailing  strings,  hooks  and  eyes 
gaping  wide  apart,  and  despairing  pins  trying  to  bridge 
chasms.  ISlot  until  women  wear  rational  clothes,  which 
they  can  secure  for  themselves  with  a  few  stout  studs  or 
buttons,  shall  I  consider  them  rational  beings,  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country. 


OFT  or  THE  COMMON'S. 

- »o» 

House  op  Commons,  Saturday. 

QUITE  the  most  illuminating  incident  of  the  week 
has  been  the  public  discovery,  on  Tuesday,  that 
‘the  maintenance  of  the  Union  in  Ireland  is  costing  this 
country  something  over  a  million  sterling  a  year.  I 
eay  the  public  discovery,  because  I  know  from*  my  own 
experience  that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
good  British  voters  under  the  impression  that  somehow 
or  other  the  Union  brings  in  a  handsome  profit  to 
England.  £‘  What  does  it  matter,”  they  say,  “  if  Ireland 
is  disloyal  and  disaffected1,  and  if  Irishmen  all  the  world 
over  are  stirring  up  hatred  of  England  and  doing  all 
Lhey  can  to  put  a  spoke  in  her  wheel  whenever  they 
get  a  chance  to  act  as  spokesmen?  The  Union  is  a  good 
thing  for  England.  I’m  a  Union, ist:”  I  admit  that  I 
have  never  yet  met  one  who  had  any  very  clear  idea  of 
what  the  advantages  to  England  were.  Translated  into 
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sums  of  £  s.  d.,  in  fact,  the  only  Englishman  I  ever  met 
who  was  able  to  explain  it  was  a  Russian.  I  met  him 
travelling  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  and  he  began  To 
talk  about  the  woes  of  his  native  land,  where  the  brutal 
police  ran  you  in  and  were  quite  rude  to  you  for 
even  such  a  little  thing  a,s  throwing  a  'bomb  into  a 
shop  window  from  the  top  of  a  tram-car..  He  added 
that  he  was  so  disgusted,  with  his  own  country  that  he 
was  coming  to  settle  in  England,  which  was  much  more 
in  need  of  reform,  only  the  English  were  such  a  pack 
of  fools  that  they  weren’t  even  aware  of  the  despotism 
that  was  gnawing  at  their  vitals.  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  some  things  about  the  English,  and  one  was 
that,  not  content  with  being  down-trodden  themselves, 
they  applauded  their  despots  when  they  dragged 
millions  of  miserable  Irish  rncyi  away  from  their  own 
country  and  forced  them  to  work  in  the  English  coal¬ 
mines  with  chains  round  their  necks.  The  English 
Government  made  a  profit  of  some  £40,000,000  a  year, 
as  a  prominent  Russian  revolutionary  scientist  had  cal¬ 
culated,  out  of  these  miserable  Irishmen,  hy  not  paying 
them  any  wages  and  starving  them  to  death  to  make 
room  for  others,  and  that  was  what  was  meant  hy  the 
Act  of  Union. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  don’t  suppose  there  are  many 
Englishmen  who  have  such  a  clear  grasp  of  figures  as 
had  my  Russian  friend,  or  I  could  understand  a  dot 
better  why  there  are  so  many  Unionists  about;  but  they 
have  most  of  them  got  some  vague  idea  that  England 
gets  a  benefit  out  of  the  Union  somehow,  and  if  it 
was  only  brought  sufficiently  prominently  to  their  notice 
that  it  is  costing  her  something  like  £1,000,000  a  year, 
which  might  be  devoted  to  lowering  the  price  of  beer 
or  some  other  great  national  purpose,  it  wouldn’t  be 
very  long  before  there  would  be  a  Parliament  on  College 
Green  again.  And  if  that  was  so,  it  might  leave  the 
English  a  little  more  time  to  look  after  their  own  affairs 
as  well.  Take  this  week,  now :  it  lias  practically  been 
given  up  altogether  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  a  domestic 
question  that  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  English 
voter  as  had  the  question  whether  the  King  of  Servia’s 
elder  or  younger  son  should  be  called  Crown  Prince.  I 
admit  it  has  had  the  one  advantage  that  crowds  of 
English  members  have  been  able  to  get  a  short  rest 
from  talking  about  their  arduous  labours  over  the 
Budget,  but  that  is  about  all  that  you  could  say  for 
it  from  the  English  point  of  view.  It  hasn’t  even  been 
of  any  good  to  the  newspapers,  because  the  days  are 
gone  by  when  you  could  be  sure  that  there  would  be 
a  row  on  an  Irish  night,  with  fifty  members  or  so  roll¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  House  looking  for  their  eyes 
that  had  been  gouged  out  by  their  honourable  friends 
of  another  shade  of  opinion.  This  time  it  had  all  been 
settled  comfortably  outside  the  House  on  strictly 
business-like  lines,  the  Government  and  the  Irish  leaders 
had  made  tlieir  bargain,  and  on  Monday  I  don’t  suppose, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  members,  who  had  been 
taking  a  rest  for  the  last  fortnight  or  so,  there  were  more 
than  thirty  members  present  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
put  together,  apart  from  those  who  had  to  be  there 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  N"ow  I  cannot  myself  see 
what  is  the  advantage  to  the  English  nation  of  letting 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  Irish  electorate  for  a 
week — not  to'  mention  other  days  and  weeks  in  the 
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course  of  a  th&J  ar§  given  over  to  Irish  affairs — 
and  making  so  bad  a  bargain  over  it  that,  instead  of 
getting  any  rent  for  it,  (they  actually  pay  more  than 
£20,000  a  week  to  Ireland  for  the  honour  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  moments  even  now  when  Irish  affairs 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  amusement,  as  in  the  great 
question  that  has  been  cropping  up  at  intervals  during 
the  week,  whether  the  Orangemen  or  the  Nationalists 
were  the  better  bottle-holders  during  the  Lurgan  and  Por- 

tadovrn  riots,  and  whether  the  Nationalist  bottles  cracked 

% 

more  heads  or  the  Orangemen  cracked  more  bottles  in 
the  course  of  those  joyful  and  hilarious  proceedings. 
But  even  that  is  scarcely  worth  a  payment  of  £3,000  a 
day  to  hear,  and,  for  that  matter,  it  could  be  quite  as 
well  reported  from  Dublin  as  from  Westminster,  besides 
which  any  amount  of  English  reporters  would  be  able 
to  make  a  living  if  all  the  papers  had  to  support  two 
Parliamentary  staffs  instead  of  one.  It  seems  to  me, 
indeed,  that  the  only  people  who  would  lose  anything 
through  Home  Buie  would  be  the  Irish  themselves, 
who  would  probably  have  emulated  the  Kilkenny  cats 
by  the  time  the  first  Dublin  session  was  over,  and  thus 
remove  one  more  stumbling-block:  from  the  advance  of 
our  great  Empire  towards  universal  sway. 

There  were  matters  of  interest  even  to  the  average 
Englishman  during  the  few  moments  the  Irishmen  were 
kind  enough  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  Empire  the  use 
of  the  House  last  week.  There  was  the  whole  matter 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference 
for  one  thing,  which,  seeing  that  it  bids  fair  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  whole  management  of  the  Empire  in  the 
future,  was  worthy  of  the  few  moments  that  could  be 
snatched  from  the  consideration  of  the  Lurgan  riots. 
I  don’t  say  that  the  time  given  up  to  Mr.  Asquith’s 
statement  wasn’t  more  than  tile  matter  really 
deserves  -so  far  as  the  Englishman  is  concerned, 
because  an  infinitely  more  important  question  is  just 
being  decided  outside  the  House*- — I  mean  the  quarrels 
between  the  professional  footballers  and  their  em¬ 
ployers.  It  is  easy  enough  to  gauge  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  two  in  the  space  given  up  to  them  by  the 
daily  press  during  the  week,  and  it  makes  me  surprised 
that  the  leader  of  a  Government  who  notoriously  repre¬ 
sents  the  great  heart  of  the  people  shouldn’t  see  his 
way  to  devote  the  time  wasted  on  Imperial  Defence  to 
really  valuable  debates  on  the  whole  question  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Football  Association  and  the  Players’ 
Union. 

It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  too,  that  the  same 
afternoon  that  allowed  us  the  opportunity  of  gauging 
what  really  interests  the  public,  gave  us  also  one  of 
those  pleasant  questions  of  privilege  which  serve  as 
oases  to  preserve  the  members  from  the  desert  of  intoler¬ 
able  boredom.  It  seemed  that  some"  wicked  iconoclast, 
unmindful  of  the  immemorial  dignity  of  his  Majesty’s 
faithful  Commons,  had  actually  handed  a  memorandum 
concerning  the  Development  Bill  to  a  newspaper 
reporter  before  members  themselves  had  had  the  chance 
cf  seeing  it.  Naturally,  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  that 
stout  upholder  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  rose  in  his 
wrath,  demanding  from  the  Speaker  the  head  of  the 
offender.  How  far  Sir  Frederick  suspectfed  the  identity 
cf  that  offender  it  is  not  for  me  to  know  ;  at  least,  the 
arrow  he  cast  into  the  air  struck  a  very  elevated  target 


indeed,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  was  who 
answered  Mea  culpa.”  He  did  it  very  nicely,  too, 
so  that  the  House  was  touched,  especially  when  he  used 
almost  the  identical  words  employed  by  Humpty 
Dumpty  in  Alice  Through  the  Looking-glass.” 

And  someone  came  to  me  and  said, 

The  little  fishes  are  in  bed, 

said  Humpty  Dumpty. 

And  someone  came  to  me  to  bid 

IMe  give  a  copy,  and  I  did, 

said  Mi*.  Lloyd  George  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  in 
tones  of  apologetic  regret.  After  such  poetic  remorse 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  all  the  King’s  members 
and  all  the  King’s  men  to  assist  in  putting  back  Humpty 
—I  mean,  Mr.  Lloyd  George — at  his  ease  again,  and 
when  the  Speaker  had  gently  explained  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  but  must  not  do  it  again,  the  House  breathed 
freely,  and  the  Parliamentary  system  was  saved. 

THE  MEMBEB  FOB  BALLYBATJGHT. 

NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


T)  ABIS  becomes  unbearable.  The  noise1  and  smell  of 
the  motors  and  motor-’buses,  the  glarp  in  all  the 
leading  main  thoroughfares  of  balconies  let  out  for 
luminous  advertisements,  shifty  as  chameleons,  the  dust 
and  fast-increasing  dearness,  have  robbed  it  of  its  old 
graces  and  charms.  It  keeps,  however,  one  deep-rooted 
source  of  superiority,  which  has  existed  through  the 
ages — that  of  being  a  University  city,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  seat  of  learning  and  of  high  thought,  if  not,  on 
the  wnole,  the  very  first,  that  Europe  has  ever  had. 
This  is  why,  though  futile-  people  do  not  perceive  it, 
Paiis  is  supreme  also  in  the  arts  that  adorn  human 
life,  piomote  sociability,  and  prolong  the  reign  of  the 
individual  woman.  It  has  been  the  paradise  of  every 
woman  with  a  mind  who  has  the  merest  bread  and 
cheese;  of  every  woman  gifted  with  talent  and  a  fair 
amount  of  good  looks;  and  there  is  something  in  it 
that  enables  ladies  sur  le  retour  to  meet  old  age  cheer¬ 
fully.  The  mental  atmosphere  of  a  University  city 
induces  temperance  in  pleasure.  Culinary  luxury  has 
not  degenerated  into  swinishness.  The  Parisienne  can 
be  recherche  and  tasteful  in  her  surroundings  and  belong¬ 
ings  without  going  to  any  very  great  expense.  The  very 
costly  clothes  are  still  for  foreign  ladies.  Paris  is  one 
of  the  few  places  in  the  world  (outside  of  its  West  End, 
which  is  cosmopolitan,  where  wealth  is  not  insolent'. 
How  disastrous  it  would  be  were  the  motor  and  the 
“  Metro.”  to  dethrone  this  brilliant,  broad-minded,  and, 
in  the  humanist  sphere,  most  beneficent  of  capitals ! 


What  displacements  of  interest  we  witness  1  Poten¬ 
tates,  princes,  politicians,  "  electro-plate  ”  statesmen 
anch.  other  occupants  of  front  seats  must  shortly,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  satisfied  to  hold  the  rank  of  supers. 
The  fact  that  they  undergo  an  eclipse  came  home  to  so 
many  of  us  who  saw  the  Tsar  as  the  guest  of  France  at 
Betheny,  while  we  witnessed  there  the  great  aviation 
match.  The  half-million  or  so  spectators  were  raised 
out  of  themselves  by  that  air  tournament.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  the  welkin  was  established  by.  a  handful  of 
young  and  scarcely  middle-aged  men,  not  one  of  whom — 
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save  Comte  Lambert,  with  a  bank  behind  him — had  the 
slightest  claim  to  nobiliary  distinction  or  blue  blood. 
Saturn  devouring  his  children  was  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  speed  with  which  the  competitors  for 
the  Champagne  prize  ate  up  the  records  of  each  other. 
We  thought  Latham  a  great  fellow  for  effecting  a  70- 
kilometre  flight,  until  Tissandier  covered  111  kilometres. 
He  was  outdone  by  5  kilometres  by  Lambert,  whom 
Paulhan  beat  by  five  more.  Then  Latham  tried  again 
and  broke  Paulhan’s  record  by  23  kilometres,  and 
finally  Farm  an,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Mudford,  of 
the  Standard,  and  British-in-law  born  but  bred  in 
France,  made  by  far  the  greatest  race  of  all.  He  had 
patiently  watched  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his 
competitors,  and  noticed  that  in  flying  high  they 
exhausted  their  motive  power  faster  than  if  they  flew 
low.  A  flight  at  an  altitude  of  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  seemed 
more  glorious  to  the  bystanders,  and  was  more  delight¬ 
fully  intoxicating  to  the  flyer.  But  it  was  not  the  one  to 
win  the  Grand  Prize.  He  did  not  fly  higher  than  10  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  had  not  nearly  exhausted  his 
petrol  when  he  did  the  180  kilometres.  Was  not  this  of 
a  piece  with  the  parable  of  the  “  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins  ”  1  He  had  to  thank  Delagrange  for  no  further 
rivalry  from  Paulhan,  a  Napoleon  of  aviation.  Dela¬ 
grange  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  a  sculptor, 
and  a  resident  in  Rome,  where  he  made  a  flight  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  with  a  steerable  balloon.  He  is 
the  youngest  of  the  middle-aged  group.  All  the  younger 
men  have  passed  as  private  soldiers  through  the  Army, 
and  have  a  military  bearing,  the  good  humour  that 
roughing  it  induces,  and  have  thrown  off  the  loutishness 
that  up-bringing  in  poverty  too  often  induces.  All  of 
them  stood  gracefully,  like  a  soldier  listening  to  his 
officer,  when  the  President  spoke  to  them  severally. 

The  news  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Zeppelin  giant 
coincided  Avith  the  great  triumphs  of  the  French 
aviators,  all  of  Avhich  are  of  light  structure,  and  two  of 
which,  the  Bleriot  and  the  Latham,  are  of  bird-like 
beauty  in  high  air.  As  Rheims  is  so  conspicuously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Clovis,  the  founder  of  feudalism  and  the 
Frankish  monarchy,  the  mishap  of  Zeppelin  and  the 
glories  of  Ics  homines  oiseaux  at  Betheny  seemed  a 
historical  revanche.  The  monoplanes  and  biplanes  that 
flew  there  replaced  the  dove  invented  by  St.  Remy 
Avhan  excusing  himself  to  Gallo-Roman  compatriots  for 
anointing  Clovis  in  baptism  and  as  King.  His  excuse 
may  be  thus  given  :  c‘  It  Avas  not  I  Avho  furnished  the 
oil.  A  dove  coming  from  Heaven  carried  it  to  me  in  a 
flask.  Not  to  have  used  it  would  ha\re  been  to  sin 
against  the  Paraclete,  as  you  will  sin  if  you  refuse  to 
bow  to  my  consecration.”  The  toAvers  of  Rheims  Cathe¬ 
dral  may  be  sard  to  look  down  on  the  wind-swept  plain 
of  Betheny.  They  are  but  a  few  miles  off,  and  AArell  in 
Anew. 

The  weather  Avas  rainy,  windy,  and  murky  most  of  the 
time.  I  only  tasted  its  ill-humour  on  the  President’s 
Day,  and  hear  that  the  day  folloAving  put  a  terrible 
strain  on  Paulhan,  Avho  nevertheless  did  not  swerve  once. 
M.  Bourgeois,  as  Socialist,  Pacifist,  and  Senator  for  the 
Rheims  district,  came  for  three  days  running,  dangerous 
to  his  poor  health  as  that  was.  He  said  that  the  pen 
only  of  a  Victor  Hugo  could  do  justice  to  the  fight  of 
that  aviator  against  the  air  power  that  opposed  him. 


I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  place  M.  Bourgeois  took 
at  the  Hague  Conferences,  Avhich  he  attended  as  spokes¬ 
man  of  France,  and,  indeed,  of  humanism.  He  saw  in 
the  air  tournament  the  dawn  of  a  new  age.  The  high 
courage,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the  aviators 
must  bring  out  these  qualities  abundantly  in  the  masses, 
and  AArith  them  other  virtues.  This  affords  room  for 
hoping  that  the  conquest  of  the  air  will  have  a  great 
moral,  as  Avell  as  political,  effect  on  the  world.  M. 
Bourgeois  is  of  the  same  mind  as  Prince  Albert  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  thinking  that,  if  righteously  employed,  the  new 
aviation  will  be  a  wonderful  means  for  the  further  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development  of  tropical  countries  in 
Africa  and  South  America. 

The  Prince,  Avith  the  Princess,  who  industriously 
snapshotted,  came  to  Betheny  in  a  motor  from  Brussels 
strictly  incognito.  He  looks  professional,  Avears  spec¬ 
tacles,  is  very  tall,  resembles  in  his  stature  the  late 
Comte  de  Paris,  is  shy,  but  seems  to  have  distinct 
opinions  of  his  OAvn.  No  American  could  have  tried 
more  to  be  Avell  posted  up  or  have  gone  any  other  way 
about  it. 


French  milliners  and  makers  of  artificial  flowers 
have  reason  to  bless  the  entente  cordiale.  Within 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  they  have'  sent  to 
England  £2,312,000  Worth  of  goods.  This  means, 
when  there  is  shrinkage  or  complete  falling  off  else- 
Avhere,  a  gain  on  last  year  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  £240,000.  The  trade  in  modes  and  artificial  flowers 
with  the  U.S.A.  was  very  great  three  years  ago. 
Trimmed  hats  alone  had  reached  the  figure,  to  put  it 
in  French  money,  of  37,600,000  fr.  These  articles  have 
since  been  more  than  dull  in  New  York.  But  there 
'has  been  slightly  more  briskness'  in  the  first  six  months 
of  (this  year,  they  being  then  at  5,662,000  fr.  as  against 
5,644,000  fr.  of  the  same  period  in  last  year.  These 
figures  I  have  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

A  great  number  of  American  ladies  ha\re  come  over 
this  summer  to  take  back  with  them  winter  outfits, 
which,  if  a  little  worn,  will  pass  through  the  Custom¬ 
house  duty  free.  But  they  seem  afraid  to  spend  freely, 
and  keep  in  mind  warnings  they  had  before  sailing  of 
the  danger  of  another  great  monetary  crisis. 

The  trade  in  French  kid  gloves,  for  which  American 
ladies  stood  up  so  manfully  not  long  since  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  still  droops,  though  on  the  mend.  Uncle  Sam’s 
nieces  would  not  formerly  look  at  German  thread  or 
silk  gloves;  they  now  wear  them  for  cheapness. 

There  used  to  be  a  brisk  trade  Avith  Rome  and  other 
Italian  cities  in  ladies1’  finery.  It  is  mow  almost  down 
to  nothing,  trimming-feathers  from  last  January  to 
June  not  exceeding  463  fr.  Couple  this  with  no  eo nf ac¬ 
tions,  no  gloves  of  any  sort,  no  modes  or  fleurs  arti- 
ficielles.  Is  this  due  to  the  earthquakes,  strikes,  or  to 
the  resistance  of  the  Queen  and  Queem-DoAvager  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Place  Vendome;  and  Rue  de  la  Paix? 
Lord  Palmerston  preached  unsuccessfully,  and  until  he 
Avas  tired,  to  his  Sovereign  that,  as  a  commercial  coun¬ 
try,  England  had  every  interest  in  the  advance,  of  the 
other  European  states  in  freedom  and  prosperity  and  the 
diffusion  of  riches  among  the  classes,  for  he  did  not 
quite  descend  to  the  masses.  Well,  though  Austria 
has  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
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said  to  spoil  its  ladies  in  furnishing  them  with  those 
elegant  commodities  which  Paris  only  can  supply.  They 
buy  fewer  nice  things  for  their  wives  and  daughters 
than  the  Danes,  save  in  respect  to  modes  and  fleurs 
artificielles,  on  which  they  spent  from  January  to  June 
313,000  fr.,  and  817,000  fr.  on  confections,  whereas 
little  Belgium  spent  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs 
more,  and  England  1,120,000  fr.-,  and  6,781,000  fr.  in 
particles  de  Paris,  made  to  charm  feminine  eyes  for  a 
season  and  then  to  be  cast  away,  and  527,000  fr,  for 
bead  trimmings. 

Belgium  spends  heavily  on  fashion-plates,  journals, 
original  designs  in  colours  and  black-and-white,  bead 
trimmings,  paper  patterns1,  models,  articles  de  Paris, 
but  not  much  in  confections  or  modes.  This  is  because 
rich  Belgian  ladies  come  so  often  with  their1  daughters 
to  Paris  to  renew  their  wardrobes.  They  have'  the 
good  sense  to  know  that  hats  and  bonnets  that  suit 
French  and  American  faces  will  not  suit  theirs.  A 
calm  Belgian  face,  though  of  a  beautiful  pink-and-white 
complexion,  is  at  a  frightful  disadvantage  in  a  Rue 
de  la  Paix  hat  or  bonnet  made  for  a  Parisienne.  It 
is  the  same  with  most  English  faces.  What  seems  so 
captivating  on  the  champignon  in  a  Rue  de  la  Paix 
window  may  be  caricatural  on  no  matter  what  lady  of 
Anglo  -  Saxon  race  not  born  in  America.  But 
when  the  placid  Anglo-Saxon  wears  a  Paris  head- 
piece  made  to  order  by  a  modiste  with  an  eye  for 
physiognomy  (most  Frenchwomen  have  this  gift),  she 
looks  her  best.  It  is  the  same  with  gowns  and  their 
trimmings.  In  the  latter  the  taste  of  the  Frenchwoman 
is  preferable,  because  more  subtle,  to  the  taste  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  a  deal  of  money  may  be:  saved  by 
keeping  this  fact-  in  view.  The  former  has  from 
infancy  le  ginie  da  chiffon,  and  it  soon  becomes  la 
science  da  chiffon.  She  instinctively  knows  how  to 
crowd  on  the  fla-fla  that  will  justify  a  heavy  bill  with¬ 
out  verging  on  caricature.  And  under  existing  conditions 
bills  must  devour  small  fortunes,  and  even  sometimes 
great  ones.  Work-girls,  under  recently  passed  Acts, 
can  no  longed  be  crowded  into  close  workrooms,  ceil- 
ings  must  be  at  a  given  distance  from  the  floors, 
and  windows  are  not  to  face  ill- ventilated  courts.  As 
women  are  now  electors  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce, 
and  there  is  a  female  judge  there,  inspection  is  serious, 
and  judges  of  that  tribunal  are  not  partial  to  the 
employers.  Wages  everywhere  are  higher;  the  work¬ 
ing  day  is  shorter.  All  this  lessens  the  margin  of  profits, 
and  perhaps,  it  may  be;  more  in  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  houses  than  .elsewhere.  A  Wall  Street 
crisis  tells  there  at  once.  Queen  Victoria  thought  it 
a  hard  case  that  she  and  her  Consort  had  to  feel  the 
first  shock  of  any  great-  crisis.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  business  that  ministers  to  fashion.  Have  I  said 
that  Russia,  in  regard  to  Parisian  purveyors,  is  a 
negligible  quantity  %  Turkey  fell  last  year  to  the  same 
degree  of  worthlessness.  Its  ambassador  here  no 
longer  supplies  sultanas  with  lovely  gowns,  or  the 
Grand  Aga  with  rare  point  lace  for  her  collection  and 
the  adornment  of  an  adopted  daughter.  The  ex-Sultan’s 
shirts,  as  well  as  those  of  his  successor,  being  regularly 
sent  to  the  wash,  two  dozen  are  thought  enough. 
They  are  only  renewed  when  there  is  need  to  mend 
them; 


It  may  be  said  that  Paris  does  not  gain  so  much  in 
supplying  the  wants  as  the  whims  and  fancies  c> 
American,  and  not  a  few  English,  ladies.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  a  passion  for  what  is  new,  irrespective  of 
quality  or  enticing  appearance.  It  exists  in  nothing 
like  the  same  degree  in  old  countries. 


THE  HEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

August  25:  I  see  this  day,  by  the  visitors’  list,  that 
my  cozen,  Roger  Pepys,  and  lady,  whom  I  have  not 
encountered  these  five  years,  have  come  to  East  Bourne, 
and  are  lying  at  the  Cavendish.  Roger  is  now  a  sub 
stantiall  man,  having  lately  inherited  £100,000  from 
an  unlooked  for  source— to  wit,  a  distant  connection  of 
his  mother  s,  who  made  his  money  (as  they  say)  by  the 
illicit  sale  of  firearms  to  the  Somaliland  Mullah.  *  But 
when  he  was  taunted  with  this  (so  I  am  informed),  he 
denied  it  not,  yet  made  the  following  defence  of  his 
conduct:  that  the  rifles  would  not  shoot  and  the  ammu¬ 
nition  would  not  go  off,  having  been  expressly  made  in 
Birmingham  for  the  cajoling  of  the  niggers.  So  not 
only  was  he  no  traitor,  but  even  rather  a  patriot. 
Which,  if  in  a  sense  true,  methinks  was  a  pretty  brazen 
thing  to  vaunt  of. 

But  Lord!  what _  a  change  for  Roger,  who,  when 
I  last  remember  him;  was  always  wishing  to  borrow 
£5  of  me,  and  vex  me  mightily,  and  I  forced  to  drop 
him.  Yet  hath  it  often  since  come  to  me  that  I  was 
over  hasty  with  the  poor  fellow.  And  I  think  this  is 
a  Providential  chance  to  behave  Christianly,  and  call 
upon  him  and  shake  him  by  the  hand,  so  as  he  may 
know  that  I  bear*  him  no  malice. 

Found  him  and  his  lady  within  at  the  Cavendish, 
and  all  friendly  and  my  conscience  eased.  Roger 
discourse  freely  of  his  affairs.  It  seem  he-  is  already 
grown  a  great  man  in  his  county — Barkeshire — and 
they  have  put  him  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
which  amuse  him  mightily;  “  for,”  sayd  he,  in  his  frank 
manner,  “  I  had  as  much  knowledge  of  Law  formerly 
with  my  50s.  a  week  as  I  now  have  with  my  £4,000  a 
year;  and  that  knowledge  was,  and  is,  precisely 
nothing.”  “  But  you  can  pick  it  upp,”  say  I.  ~  Aye,” 
says  he,  “  by  practising  on  the  prisoners,  as  the  students 
in  the  hospitals  do  on  the  patients.”  And  lie  talk  of 
resigning,  but  I  dissuade  him,  for  I  feel  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  our  name  to  number  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  family. 

Yet  it  do  strike  me  as  beastly  meagre  of  the  bigg- 
wiggs  to  have  passed  him  by  in  his  penury,  but  now  to 
be  courting  him.  in  liis  wealth;  which  is  such  blatant 
snobbery  as  I  myself  could  never  comprehend. 

August  26:  Roger  and  his  lady  dined  with  us.  A 
choice  dinner  and  the  Champagne!  good  a-ndl  all  merry. 
Cost  me  £4  15s.  6d.  Yet  I  do  not  grudge  it;  for  I 
seie  therein  a  manner  of  amends1  for  my  over-hasty 
refusal  to  lend  Roger  money  in  the'  past.  Audi  if  lie 
would  borrow  £100  of  me  this  day,  he  might  have  it. 
Such  is  the  completeness  of  my  repentance  for  by-gone 
unkindness. 

Discoursed,  among  other  topicks,  of  this  Beauty  Exhi¬ 
bition  for  men  which  they  have  lately  held  at  Folke¬ 
stone,  and  which  Roger  hath  been  to  see.  I  condemn  it 
in  the  strongest  terms ;  for,  though  I  am  sayd  to  be  a 
pretty  fellow  myself,  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  man  who 
will  enter  for  a  Beauty  Show  is,  a®  it  were,  a  worm. 
And  I  care  not  who  knows  it. 

August  27:  A  si  I  am  bathing  this  morning,  I  find 
myself  near  a  mighty1  pretty  wench,  who  is  disporting 
herself  in  the  shallow  water  ;  and  I  linger  for  awhile 
in  her  vicinity,  essaying  to  catch  her  eye,  and  anon 
I  do  so.  She  feign  dudgeon  for  my  gazing  at  her,  and 
turn  and  move  away,  I  smiling  at  the  womanly  make- 
believe. 

Presently  Roger  take  me  in  his  Wolseley-Siddeley  to- 
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Brighton,  to  see  the  Australians  playing  against  Sussex. 
A  tricky  wicket  and  all  fighting  for  runs ;  so  that  R. 
Relf  did  well  to  score  forty-five  for  Sussex;  and  I  like 
his  free  style,  which  remind  me  of  my  own  when  I  was 
in  my  liey-day. 

We  linger  in  Brighton  longer  than  w©  had  meant  ; 
and  as  it  is  already  after  seven,  my  Cozen  Roger  propose 
that,  while  we  are  here,  we  make  a  full  day  of  it  and 
dine  en  (/argon  at  the  Metropole.  I  willing,  withal 
wondering  what  our  two  ladies  will  say,  they  expecting 
us  home  to  dinner  at  East  Bourne.  But  Roger  simile 
and  assure  me  that  all  will  be  well,  if  I  will  but  leave  it 
in  his  hands ;  which  I  am  content  to  do.  'So  We  have 
a  merry  evening,  as  bachelors,  and  back  by  moonlight. 
I  uneasy  as  to  the  meeting  with  our  wives,  yet  putting 
my  whole  trust  in  Roger ;  who  justify  my  confidence 
by  his  circumstantia.il  and  convincing  narrative  of  a 
breakdown  we  have  had  near  Lewes  and  two  hours  and 
twenty-three  minutes  taken  up  in  effecting  the'  repayrs. 
So  I  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  realise  the  full  con¬ 
venience  to  a  man  of  a  motor-car. 

August  28:  As  I  am  walking  on  the  parade  this 
morning,  near  the  flower-beddes,  I  meet  my  fayr  mer¬ 
maid  of  yesterday,  with  a  girl  friend.  And  when  I  turn 
my  head  to  get  a  better  view  of  her,  I  hear  her  say 
to  her  companion,  “  There  is  the  fat  old  wretch  who  did 
stare  at  me  so  in  the  sea  while  I  wras  bathing !  ”  which 
make  me  mad  by  reason  of  its  rank  untruthfulness ;  for 
I  am  neither  old  nor  fat.  Yet  consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  vituperations  of  a  common  cockney 
baggage  (which  I  am  sure  she  is)  are  no  ill  compliment 
to  a  man  of  refinement  and  quality.  And  now,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  I  am  astonished  I  can  ever  have 
deemed  her  pretty ;  for  her  nose  is  potato-shaped,  her 
complexioun  full  of  black-heads,  and  1  am  by  no  means 
sure  but  she  have  a  strabismus  of  the  left  eye.  More¬ 
over,  from  her  gait  in  walking,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  jade  is  bandied  egged. 

A  letter  for  my  wife  from  her  widowed  sister,  who 
lives  at  Hastings,  begging  us  to  visit  her  next  week  for 
a  few  days.  And  she  being  far  advanced  in  a  decline 
and  will  scarce  last  the  year  out,  I  feel  that,  in  common 
good  feeling,  we  may  not  deny  her  request.  So  bid  my 
wife  reply  that  we  will  go  on  Tuesday.  Alas  !  poor  lady. 
A  sad  case  indeed  is  hers,  who,  still  young,  and  well 
dowered  with  this  world’s  goods,  must  die  so  prematurely 
and  leave  all  behind.  And  wliat  make  it  more  cruel 
is  that  she  have  many  harpy  relatives  who  are  even  now 
gathering  about  her  like  vultures  in  the  hope  of  getting 
her  money.  But  I  pray  heaven  the  wretches  may  find 
themselves  deceived ;  and  if  my  wife  will  only  do  as  I 
instruct  her,  I  think  they  will  be. 

August  29  (Lord’s  Bay):  My  wife  and  Roger’s  lady  to 
St.  Saviour  s  Church.  But  Roger  is  now,  as  he  always 
was  (and  I  am  pained  to  see  it),  little  better  than  a 
heathen,  and  will  not  go.  So,  out  of  politeness,  I 
remain  with  him ;  and  we  sit  on  the  parade  and  watch 
the  people,  I  much  shocked  at  their  number,  and  all 
absentees  from  Divine  worship.  Which  was  sad  to 
observe. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN- 


THE  aerocracy,  the  motocracy,  and  the  actressocracy, 
dear  Lady  Betty,  between  them  monopolise  public 
attention  for  the  moment  in  England ! 

Tne  aeroplane  police  will  be  necessary  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  development  of  “flying,”  for  anarchists  in 
aeroplanes  might  commit  outrages  with  comparatively 
little  risk  even  in  present  conditions.  Elash-lights  will 
nave  presently  to  be  played  continually  at  night  over 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  aeroplane  murder 
■will  certainly  be  a  feature  in  the  plot  of  many  a  sensa¬ 
tional  play  and  novel  in  the  near  future. 

“  The  jietted  road”  may  be  an  expression  in  common 
use  soon.  Netting  attached  to  poles — as  acrobats  have 
— might  have  to  be  stretched  high  over  the  roads,  to 


enable  aeronauts  to  travel  with  the  least  danger  to  the 
public  and  themselves.  Flying  over  private  property 
should  then  be  prohibited. 

•  ‘  i 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  following  letter  is 
eminently  reasonable  :  — 

“  Sir, — It  should  be  compulsory  for  all  pedestrians  to 
have  attached  a  registered  number — in  large  figures — at 
the  back  and  front,  to  enable  them  to  be  promptly 
identified  if  struck  by  a  motor-car.  On  such  occasions 
now  much  delay  and  inconvenience  are  caused  to 
motorists  by  the  tiresome  practices  of  the  police.” 

•  •  •  .  . 

Another  letter  raises  a  point  which  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  may  consider  :  — 

“  Sir,- — I  am  a  magistrate.  Three  of  my  colleagues 
travel  to  the  court  in  their  motor-cars,  admittedly,  at  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  though  the  legal  limit 
in  the  county  is  twenty.  A  prisoner  convicted  of  an 
offence  against  the  Game  Laws  insists  that  the  particular 
clause  which  affects  him  is  unjust,  to  which  my  col¬ 
leagues  reply,  ‘If  the  law  is  unjust,  you  must  have  it 
repealed ;  so  long  as  it  is  the  law,  you  must  obey.’  Are 
they  just  justices?  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  justice  they 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  seats  on  the  Bench?” 
Justices  of  the  Peace  are  merely  members  of  an 
official  committee  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
- — property. 

****** 

A  third  letter  deals  with  a  distressing  matter: — * 

“Sir, — ‘Back  to  the  land’  is  a  familiar  cry  ;  a  com¬ 
panion  to  it  should  be,  ‘  Back  to  the  Englishwoman/ 
The  Englishmen  who  have  the  highest  titles,  the  most 
historical  estates,  and  the  best  position,  are  increasingly 
marrying  American  women!  I  am  in  favour  of  an  All- 
British  Peerage ;  peers  who  are  so  little  patriotic  as  to 
marry  foreigners  should  forfeit  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  are  so  many  descendants  of 
mixed  marriages,  and  of  naturalised  foreigners  who  have 
been  raised  to  the  peerage,  in  the  Upiper  House  now, 
that  it  is  little1  better  than  a  House  of  Aliens.” 

•  •  •  • 

Which  is  it  woman  likes  most — that  a  man  should 
commit  a  cold-blooded  marriage,  or  that,  the  act  be  the 
result  of  provocation  which  renders  it  justifiable? 

*  '  •  •  « 

The  contention  that  the  right  age  for  woman  to  marry 
is  sufficiently  late  in  life  to  have  enabled  her  to  “  see 
the  world  ”  amounts  to  little  better  than  this,  that  it  is 
the  woman  with  a  past  who  should  have  the  best  future  1 

•  •  •  »  » 

Every  generation  of  men  gets  the  women  it  deserves. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  has  a  taste  for  women  which  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  correct  formerly.  The  “general  public”  in 
England  is  convinced  that  the  actress  is  a  flighty,  irre¬ 
pressible  lady  who  dresses  showily  and  spends  the 
greater  part  of  life  with  champagne  fizzing  around  her ; 
it  is  the  type  this  generation  is  disposed  to  admire,  and 
woman  is  accommodating  herself  to  the  requirements 
of.  the  day.  The  ordinary  actress  of  the  moment  in 
this  country  is  far  more  subdued  and  correct  than  are 
most  of  the  women  who  are  modelling  themselves  on 
the  type  they  think  to  be  hers.  The  actress  has  fre¬ 
quently  had  much  to  suffer  from  poverty  in  early  youth, 
and  has  to  submit  to  rigorous  discipline  in  the  exercise 
of  her  duties.  She  has  had  training,  and  has  to  make 
serious  efforts.  The  unemployed  woman  who  imi¬ 
tates  only  her — often  imaginary — follies  is  very  inferior 
to  many  actresses,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  which  causes 
men  increasingly  to  marry  girls  who  are  on  the  stage. 
— Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  10s.  3d. ;  12  mouths, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.  \V, 
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UNREWARDED  COLONELS. 

Sir.,: — It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  in  Truth  of 
August  18  the  article  on  “  Over-Rewarded  Generals.” 
Years  ago  I  exposed  in  the  press,  as  far  as  my  own 
department  (R.A.M.C.)  was  concerned,  the  anomalous 
and  unjust  regulation  which  gave  rewards  of  £100  a 
year  to  surgeon-generals  on  full  pay,  already  drawing 
£1,400  a  year,  while  the  K.H.P.s  (King’s  Honorary 
Physicians)  and  K.H.S.s  (King’s  Honorary  Surgeons), 
which  carried  nothing  but  an  empty  title  (for  no 
K.H.P.  or  K.H.S.  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  palace), 
were  granted  to  retired  pay  officers  with  slender 
means.  Persistent  hammering  got  the  change  ( vice 
versa )  brought  about,  and  now  a  normal  and  fair 
arrangement  exists.  But  why  should  it  be  that  these 
rewards  are  always  granted  to  the  retired  surgeon- 
generals  who  draw  the  highest  rate  of  pension  (£750 
a  year),  while  the  poorer  retired  colonels  are  left 
out  in  the  cold?  There  is  nothing  in  the  Royal 
Warrant  limiting  the  “  Rewards  ”  to  surgeon-generals 
only — colonels  are  eligible,  but  never  get  the  rewards. 
The  only  two  men  of  this  rank  who  got  rewards  were 
proteges  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Field-Marshal  Sir 
George  White,  both  commanders-in-chief,  the  latter 
in  India  and  the  former  at  home,  and  that  was 
many  years  ago.  It  is  nonsense  to  contend  that  no 
retired  colonels  of  the  Medical  Service  are  qualified 
for  rewards.  Again,,  some  years  ago  a  clause  appeared 
in  the  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  Promotion,  etc.,  that 
an  officer  who  had  a  pension  of  £750  a  year  could  not 
be  awarded  any  further  sum  from  public  funds.  This 
was  fair.  But  for  some  years  that  clause  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Royal  Warrant.  Why  or  wherefore 
no  one  knows. — Yours  truly,  R.A.M.C. 


CHARACTER-GIVING. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  discussion  in  Truth 
on  the  subject  of  giving  characters  to  servants,  might 
I  suggest  that  the  plan  universally  adopted  in  India, 
viz.,  of  writing  the  character  and  presenting  it  to  the 
departing  menial,  might  be  applied  in  this  country? 
This  character  is  carried  about  and  treasured  by  the 
domestic  concerned,  -who  shows  it  (and  many  others, 
probably)  when  he  desires  to  obtain  a  new  place.  It 
certainly  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  especially  to  the  old  master  (or  mistress),  who 
need  only  be  referred  to  in  cases  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  individual  presenting  the  character. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Anglo-Indian. 


Dear  Sir, — As  matters  now  stand  characters  given 
to  servants,  personal  or  written,  are  unreliable.  We 
mistresses  are  afraid  of  the  law  of  libel,  we  are  afraid 
to  give  a  true  (bad)  character,  inasmuch  as  the  fact 
of  doing  so  would  have  a  lasting  ill  effect  on  our  other 
servants  against  us,  and  we  often  soften  down  evil 
doings  rather  than  feel  we  deprive  (on  just  grounds) 
an  indifferent  servant  from  “  earning  her  own  liveli¬ 
hood.”  When  I  first  married  I  once  told  the  unvar¬ 
nished  truth,  and  found  lady  after  lady  who  applied  to 
me  for  the  character  of  a  maid  decline  to  take  her; 
eventually  I  got  tired  of  being  interviewed,  and 
softened  down  facts  and  merely  replied  to  queries 
asked  in  as  truthful  a  way  as  possible ;  like  as  my 
neighbours  did  to  me,  so  did  I  to  them  ! 

As  the  mistress  of  a  large  household  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sooner  this  matter  of  characters  is  taken  from 
individuals  and  placed  under  police,  or  public  super¬ 
vision,  the  better  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 
This  would  also  check  the  increasing  abuse  and  discom¬ 
fort  of  servants,  if  justly  reproved,  leaving  at  once,  and 
this  generally  occurs  the  day  after  the  monthly  wage 
has  been  paid. — Yours  truly,  Employer. 


Southampton.— South-Western  Hotel.— The  new  Dining, 
room,  elegant  Lounges,  Smoke  room,  with  Restaurant  and  Grill¬ 
room  on  ground  floor  now  open. — For  tariff,  apply  to  Manager. 


MAMMON. 


THE  REVIVAL  IN  EGYPTIANS. 

IN  spite  of  the1  continued'  absence  on  holiday  of  most  of 
Egypt’s-  leading  financial  operators,  a  fairly  large 
business  was  last  week  put  through  in  Egyptian  securi¬ 
ties.  Movements  were  not  of  a  sensational  character, 
but  the  grudging  way  in  which  sellers  parted  with  scrip 
and  the  steady  manner  in  which  values  of  some  of  the 
low-priced  shares,  such  as  Investment  and  Agencies, 
United  Egyptian  Lands,  and  Sidi  Salems,  continued  to 
harden,  was  significant  of  the  tendency  of  the  market. 
To  quote  from  a  letter  just  sent  out  by  a  leading  Liver¬ 
pool  cotton  broker,  the  cotton  crop  in  Egypt  is  getting 
through  the  critical  month  of  August  without  mishap. 
Bolton  spinners  are  doing  an  increasingly  satisfactory 
business,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  new  mills 
originally  intended  for  American  spinning  have  decided 
to  adapt  their  machinery  to  Egyptian  cotton,  thus 
increasing  the  possibilities  of  consumption.  Delta  Light 
Railway  £10  Preference  shares  continued  to  be  steadily 
bought  during  the  week,  and  although  the  shares  are 
now  above  the  level  at  which  they  stood  when  I  began 
recommending  them,  they  are  still  worth  picking  up. 
It  is  true  that  the  dividend  for  the  year  to  March  31, 
1909,  came  down  to  4  per  cent.,  hut,  as  I  have  had 
to  point  out,  there  were  several  special  causes  to  account 
for  the  decline.  It  should  not  be  long  before  the  divi¬ 
dend  returns  to  the  fixed  rate  of  5^  per  cent,  to  which 
the  shares  are  entitled,  and  which  was  paid  in  respect 
of  1908-7  and  1907-8.  Moreover,  looking  a  little  further 
ahead,  the  rights  attaching  to  the  shares  of  participating 
in  surplus  profits  may  become  of  value,  and  will  always 
have  to  be  allowed  for  in  a  valuation  of  the  shares. 

National  Bank  of  Egypt  reacted  on  the  dividend 
announcement  at  the  rate  of  6s.  This  was  the  same  as 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908,  whereas  in  some 
quarters,  as  I  have  mentioned  previously,  it  was 
expected  that  the  rate  would  be  increased.  The  set-back 
in  the  shares  did  not  last,  for  the  sales  made  by  those 
who  had  bought  just  for  the  dividend  were  met  by  a 
ready  investment  demand.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  distribution  just  announced  was  only  an  interim 
dividend,  and  need  not  be  taken  too  much  account  of 
as  an  indication  of  results  for  the  full  twelvemonth.  Thu 
Bank  is  known  to  have  made  substantial  profits  already 
in  advancing  to  agriculturists  upon  the  new  crop,  but 
the  repayment  of  the  bulk  of  these  advances  will  not 
be  made  till  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  To  defer, 
therefore,  the  division  of  profits  until  "they  are  finally 
realised  is,  x>f  course,  the  kind  of  conservative  finance 
Avhich  one  would  look  for  from  a  board  of  the  standing 
of  the  National. 

Further  Sidi  Salem  Details. 

In  last  week’s  issue  I  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
Sidi  Salem  Company  of  Egypt,  and  in  view  of  the  inte¬ 
rest  which  has  since  been  taken  in  this  concern  here, 
my  readers  may  appreciate  a  few  further  details.  A 
rumour  has  been  current  that  the  buying  of  Sidi  Salems 
was  due  to  negotiations  for  the  repurchase  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  by  the  Behera  Company  at  par,  namely,  £4  per 
share.  Seeing  that  Sidi  Salems  could  be  bought  in 
the  market  at  2§,  such  a  story  seems  too  ridiculous  to 
need  a  denial.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  have  been 
no  negotiations  for  the  retransfer  of  the  Sidi  Salem’s 
estates,  and,  what  is  more,  the  Behera  Company,  even 
if  it  desired  to  enter  into  such  a  deal,  has  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  at  present  at  its  command.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  Sidi  Salem  originally  acquired  the  whole 
of  its  lands,  namely,  14,641  feddans,  from  the  Behera 
Company.  The  purchase  price,  which  worked  out  at 
£E  38j  per  feddan,  was  payable  as  to  £E  200,000  in 
5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  certificates,  the 
balance  in  cash.  When  the  Sidi  Salem  Company  was 
transformed  into  a  company  under  Egyptian  law  on 
February  6,  1909,  a  balance-sheet  to  that  date  was 
drawn  up  (dealing  with  the  ten  months  elapsed  since 
the  previous  report  to  March  31,  1908),  and  presented 
at  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  held  at  Alexandria 
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on  July  24  last.  This  balance-sheet  gives  the  value 
of  the  company’s  properties  at  cost  price,  viz., 
£E  560,690,  upon  the  development  of  which  £E  44,742 
has  been  expended.  The  cash  in  hand  amounts  to 
£E  5,468,  while  plant,  machinery,  and  live  stock  are 
valued  at  £E  14,125.  During  the  ten  months  under 
review  8,500  feddans  were  let  on  lease  for  £E  6,621. 
These  leases  were  granted  three  years  ago  on  excep¬ 
tionally  low  terms,  in  order  to  attract  more  population 
to  the  district;  they  will  expire  in  October,  1909,  and 
owing  to  the  good  crops  recorded  of  late,  a  considerable 
increase  of  revenue  from  these  rents  is  expected  when 
the  leases  are  renewed.  The  company  has  1,600  feddans 
under  its  own  cultivation,  the  crop  of  which  (chiefly 
rice)  has  realised  £E  2,347  for  the  ten  months,  as 
against  £E  2,377  for  the  preceding  eighteen  months; 
the  present  rice  crop  looks  even  more  promising  than 
last  year.  The  land  sales  amounted  to  203  feddans, 
sold  for  £E  13,184,  or  £E  64f  per  feddan;  since  the 
balance-sheet  was  published  some  more  parcels  of  land 
have  been  sold  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  total  sales 
effected  from  1907  to  June  30,  1909,  amount  to  1,113 
feddans,  realising  £E  80,991,  or  an  average  of  £E  72^ 
per  feddan. 

The  company  owes  £E  78,363  to  the  Behera  Com¬ 
pany  as  balance  of  the  cash  consideration  in  respect  of 
the  original  purchase.  This  liability  would  not  have 
existed  if  all  the  shareholders  had  paid  up  their  calls, 
but  as  under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  company 
with  shareholders  in  default,  22,447  shares,  represent¬ 
ing  £89,788  of  the  company’s  capital,  have  been 
cancelled,  the  amount  owing  to  the  Behera  Company 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  reduction  in  the 
company’s  capital.  At  the  meeting  in  July  the  chair¬ 
man  said:  — 

Our  sole  creditor,  the  Behera  Company,  has  consented  to  post¬ 
pone  the  payment  to  them  of  the  balance  due  from  us 
until  70  per  cent,  of  our  land  sales  shall  cover  same,  charging  us 
5  per  cent,  interest.  Our  financial  position  is.  firmly  established, 
and  our  credit  now  stands  well. 

The  directors  further  express  sanguine  views  of  the 
future,  in  consequence  of  the  good  crops  recorded  and 
the  resumption  of  activity  showing  in  the  agricultural 
situation.  The  railway  line  to  Sidi  Salem,  constructed 
by  the  Delta  Light  Railways  Company,  is  now  working. 
Taking  into  account  the  reduction  of  the  Sidi  Salem 
Company’s  capital  and  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund1 
of  £27,000,  it  appears  from  the  balance-sheet  now  pre¬ 
sented  that  the  company’s  capital  is  more  than  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  assets. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  “  JUNGLE  ”  MARKET. 

One  of  the  few  features  of  the  Mining  markets  during 
the  past  week  was  a  revival  of  speculative  interest  in 
West  African  shares,  which  was  all  the  more  striking 
since  nearly  all  the  other  sections  were  very  quiet. 
Buying  induced  by  rumours  as  to  favourable  develop¬ 
ments  in  one  or  two  of  the  “Jungle”  gold  mines  is 
thought  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  recovery  in 
prices  that  has  occurred,  but  this  is  not  the  sole  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  better  tendency  latterly  displayed  by  the 
leading  West  African  shares  and  of  the  hopeful  views 
expressed  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  market  as  a  whole. 
My  information,  derived  from  a  usually  well-informed 
source,  is  that  for  a  week  or  two  past  influential  people 
have  been  steadily  absorbing  any  shares  which  have 
come  on  the  market,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
sooner  or  later  prices  would  take  a  turn  for  the  better 
again.  As  it  happened,  a  fresh  “bulk”  point  was  found 
during  the  past  week  in  the  news  of  good  developments 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Taquah  property,  and  the 
spurt  in  this  company’s  shares  served  to  reattract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  market*  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
moved  up  to  some  extent  in  most  cases. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last  month  or 
so  it  has  been  suggested  in  my  notes  that  it  would 
probably  not  be  very  long  before  the  West  African 
market  became  lively  again.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  see 


Benedictine  Liqueur. — After  dinner  this  popular  liqueur  is 
most  digestive.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  liqueur  iu 
this  country. 


a  movement  in  “Jungles  ”  in  the  autumn,  if  not  before, 
and  even  if  the  increase  of  business  witnessed  during 
the  past  week  does  not  prove  to  be  the  real  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  movement,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
long  delayed.  We  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  holiday 
season,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  one  or  other  of  the 
speculative  markets  does  not  receive  more  attention 
then.  Cheap  money — that  well-known  speculative 
stimulus — still  prevails,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  business  should  not  improve  to  a  fair  extent,  unless 
it  be  the  fact  that  the  next  account  will  be  one  of  nine¬ 
teen  days’  duration.  There  is  a  Stock  Exchange  super¬ 
stition  that  such  periods  are  unfavourable  to  “  bulls,” 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  market-men,  although 
they  will  not  acknowledge  that  they  are  superstitious, 
are  disinclined  to  increase  commitments  during  a  nine¬ 
teen-day  account,  their  excuse  being  that  a  good  many 
other  people  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  super¬ 
stition,  and  that  consequently  it  is  unlikely  there  will 
be  much  activity.  On  occasion,  however,  Kaffirs  have 
risen  superior  to  superstition,  and  possibly  “Jungles" 
will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

The  circumstances  which  are  considered  likely  to 
tell  in  favour  of  West  Africans  with  the  speculating 
public  are  that  market  prices  in  the  majority  of  cases 
are  in  shillings,  not  pounds,  and  the  mines  are  more 
or  less  undeveloped.  “  Glorious  uncertainties  ”  conduce 
to  speculative  activity  much  more  than  regular  returns 
and  known  lives,  and  so  long  as  a  relatively  low  level  of 
price  does  not  mean  financial  weakness  the  public  should 
not  come  to  much  harm  in  dealing  with  speculative 
descriptions  of  the  kind,  providing,  of  course,  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  common-sense  are  exercised.  In  the  case 
of  the  “Jungle”  the  inherent  strength  of  the  position, 
as  I  remarked  about  a  month  ago,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  mines  need  no  longer  languish  for  the  funds 
required  properly  to  develop  and  equip  them.  A 
good  deal  of  money  has  been  provided  during  the 
last  nine  months  for  development  purposes,  and  as 
the  options  on  shares  that  have  been  granted  are 
exercised  the  funds  of  the  companies  will  grow.  Hot 
only  has  the  West  African  gold-mining  industry  been 
placed  in  a  better  financial  position,  but  it  has  also 
secured  influential  backing  and  improved  technical 
control.  One  may  expect  that  with  three  of  the 
big  Rand  firms  interested  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  achieve  success,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  experience  of  these  firms  will  prove  of  value 
in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  mines.  Large 
areas  and  equipments  are  to  be  the  rule  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  object  of  getting  working  costs 
down  to  a  reasonable  level,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  more  amalgamation  schemes  will  heard  of  as  time 
goes  on.  One  of  the  things  the  speculator  has  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  it  must  be  a  good  time  yet — - 
possibly  two  years  or  more — before  the  mines,  which 
are  only  now  resuming  operations,  will  be  ready  to 
commence  production.  Markets  do  not  wait  for 
actual  results,  however,  and  it  may  be  expected  that, 
pending  tho  attainment  of  that  desirable  stage,  the 
mines  will  provide  the  market  with  points  to  induce 
activity  in  their  shares,  and  prices  will  no  doubt 
fluctuate  a  good  deal.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
the  least  risk,  it  seems  to  me,  is  likely  to  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  companies  in  which  the  influen¬ 
tial  Kaffir  firms  have  interested  themselves.  It  may 
bo  taken  for  granted  that  they  would  not  have  under¬ 
taken  to  find  funds  had  they  not  been  satisfied  by  their 
expert  advisers  that  the  prospects  of  success  were 
promising.  In  the  circumstances  it  may  be  of  interest 
if  I  conclude  with  a  few  details  as  to  the  companies 
in  which  these  firms  are  interested.  Effuenta,  Eanti 
Mines  and  Wassaw  West  were  among  the  first  for 
which  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  undertook  to  find 
fresh  funds.  The  Gold  Fields  is  also  interested  in 
Cinnamon  Bippo,  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  and  Was¬ 
saw,  and  has,  I  believe,  assisted  in  the  financing  of 
some  others.  Messrs.  A.  Goerz  and  Company’s  chief 
interest  in  the  “  Jungle  ”  is  understood  to  be  in  Eanti 
Consolidated,  and  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Company 
are  taking  a  block  of  shares  in  that  concern,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  Prestea  Block  “  A’s.” 
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The  Stock  Markets — Steady  in  Spite  of  a  Fresh  Break 
in  Yankees — Wall  Street  and  Mr.  Harriman— 
H ejection  of  the  Welsh  Railway  Merger  Plan — 
Encouraging  Mexican  Railway  Earnings. 

The  mos't  noteworthy  feature  about  the  Stock 
Exchange  last  week  was  tbe  successful  way  in  which 
market's  generally  detached1  ■  themselves'  from  the 
influence  of  Americans.  Better  proof  could  not  have 
been  given  of  the  statement  often  made  in  these  columns 
and  elsewhere  that  neither  the'  professionals  nor  the 
public  on  this  side  were  involved  in  Yankees.  Even 
allowing  for  the  absence  of  an  extended  “bull”  account 
here,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  recoil  in  Wall 
Street  would  have  reverberated  through  the  European 
markets  bad  stocks  at  the  time  of  the  set-back  been  in 
weak  hands.  Apparently  tbe  American  public  had 
also  held  pretty  well  .aloof,  and  the  “hull”  campaign 
was  in  the  care  of  a  select  few  operators  in  Wall  Street, 
who  could  well  afford  to  stand  up  against  an  adverse 
movement.  The  fall  since  prices  began  ■  to  come  back 
on  August  16  has  in  certain  instances  been  severe,  but, 
of  course,  values  are  still  at  levels  which,  when  they 
are  compared  against  tbe  lowest  of  last  year,  look  sky 
high.  Tbe  remark  is  illustrated  by  tbe  following 
table : — 


Curtard  lines,  on  their  homeward  journey,  are  new 
calling  at  Fishguard.  This  development  should  mean 
much  to  the  Great  Western.  In  the  Welsh  group  the 
rejection  of  the  first  of  the  fusion  Bills— that  of  the 
lari.  Vale  and  'Cardiff — caused  a  sharp  break  in  the 
stocks  of  these  lines,  as  well  as. of  the  Rhymney,  and 
a  correspondingly  sharp  recovery  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Barry,  had  all  along  opposed  the  intended  merger. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  a  correspondent  writes  :  — 


w  ,  f  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  the 
W eish  Railway  Fusion  Bill  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  real  promoters 
ot  the  scheme  and  notably  to  Lord  Bute.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
no  more -will  be  heard  of  the  proposed  amalgamation.  The  Welsh 
companies  have  squandered  enormous  sums  of  money  in  -nromotinp- 
unsuccessful  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  a  game  which  they 
will  do  well  to  throw  up,  at  any  rate  for  some  years-  to  come. 


Amongst  Foreign  Rails  Mexican  issues  benefited  from 
an  excellent  revenue  statement  for  the  month  of  July 
Gross  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  $87,900  (nearly 
$20,000  more  than  the  weekly  estimated  traffics),  while, 
notwithstanding  the  heavier  volume  of  traffic  handled, 
the  company  reduced  expenses  by  $26,400,  its  net 
leceipt.s  consequently  showing  the  handsome  gain  of 
$114,300.  These  figures  were  especially  welcomed  by 
holders  of  the  Second  Preference,  the  dividend  outlook 
for  whom  is  becoming  increasingly  bright. 


Share. 

Lowest, 

1908. 

Aug.  16, 
1909. 

Aug.  28, 
1909. 

Fall. 

AtcliisAn  . . . 

68| 

1221 

1193 

2| 

Baltimore  and  Ohio .  . 

79J 

122J 

11SJ 

31 

Chesapeake  and  Ohie. . 

27 

85J 

82J 

BJ- 

Milwaukee . 

107| 

164 

168| 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande . 

15| 

52J 

47} 

4! 

Erie  . . 

12  A 

38| 

35| 

3 

Great  Northern  Preferred  . 

117| 

161 1 

165J 

6 

Illinois  Central . 

1261 

164 1 

1661 

81 

iouisville . 

90 

164! 

162f 

121 

Missouri,  Kansas  . . . 

171 

43f 

41-1 

11 

New  York  Central . 

94f 

1604 

139| 

103 

N.  Y.  Ontario . 

30-J 

6  i\ 

49 

3i 

Norfolk  and  Western  . 

6l| 

973 

95| 

2| 

Northern  Pacific  . 

120 

162! 

157 

pi 

Pennsylvania.. . 

661 

73! 

71 

21 

Reading . 

471 

84| 

80§ 

41 

Seuthern  . 

91 

34J 

31 

H 

Beuthern  Pacific  . 

6SJ 

1424 

129! 

is 

Union  Pacific  . 

1133 

2244 

2023 

213 

U.S.  Steel .  ,  . 

m 

so! 

77i 

31 

When  shares  can  slump  from  10  to  over  20  dollars  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  there  is  ample  justification  for  the 
advice  given  to  people  who  are  not  millionaires  to  leave 
them  alone.  For  the  present,  the  market  is  likely  to 
be  dominated  entirely  by  the  physical  condition  of 
Mr.  Harriman.  That  railroad  financier  has  in  the  last 
few  years  become  such  an  all-important  personality  in 
Wall  Street  that  the  market  is  naturally  wondering 
with  some  anxiety  what  would  happen  were'  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  business  at  this  juncture.  The 
recent  -rise  in  certain  stock-s,  more -especially  in  Eries, 
New  York  Centrals,  Baltimores,  and  some  of  the  Gould 
issues,  has  been  due  very  largely  to  expectations  of  . their 
becoming  “  Harrimanised.,”  It  follows  that  the  sudden 
retirement’ from  the  scene  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  piece 
would  for  the  time  being  leave  the  market  in  a  State 
of  bewilderment  and  probably  of  extreme  weakness. 
Wall  Street  has,  indeed,  begun  already  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  staking  so  much  upon  the  life  of  a  single 
individual. 

There  has  been  a  continuance  of  the  active  demand 
for  Foreign  -bonds,  and  prices  continued  on  the  up 
grade,  though  in  cases  such  as  some  of  the  Chinese 
Fives,  Mexican  Fives,  and  others,  where  the  bonds 
are  liable  to  drawings  at  par,  there  is  no  scope  for 
further  appreciation.  German  bonds  have  been  one 
of  the  weak  exceptions  on  the  admission  made  in  Berlin 
semi-official  circles  that  the  next  Budget  will  have  to 
provide  for  a  loan  of  at  least  £14,000,000.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  actual  requirement  will  turn  out  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  this.  In  the  Home  Railway 
group  there  have  been  one  or  two  features  to  relieve 
the  general  apathy.  Furness  Ordinary,  North-Easterns, 
and  the  Scottish  stocks  have  been  inquired  for  on  the 
activity  reported  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  market.  Great 
Westerns  were  helped  by  the  definite  news  that  the 


Mining  Markets— Kaffirs”  “  Marking  Time ’’—Rhodesians 
and  West  Africans  Enjoy  Some  Activity— The  Globe 
and  Phcenix  Rise— United  Rhodesias— Taquah  Facts 
and  a  Surmise, 

Once  again  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  Kaffirs,  after 
starting  the  account  in  cheerful  fashion,  have  failed  to 
fulfil  their  early  promise.  Under  the  lead  of  Moddeps 
—which  were  run  up  on  the  strength  of  talk  as  to  a 
syndicate  have  taken  a  line'  of  the'  shares  with  a  view  to 
putting  up  the  price — quotations-  moved  up  practically 
all  round  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  week.  There  was  a 
little  buying  from  Johannesburg  and  the  Continent,  and 
House  ”  speculators  on  this  side  were  thus  encouraged 
to  lay  in  stock,  in  the  belief  that  the  predicted  autumn 
boom  was  commencing.  But .  they  were  soon  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  hastened  to  reduce  their  commitments, 

-  the  usual  course  when  the  demand  from  outside  falls 
off.  More  than  one  suggestion  has  been  made  in  market 
circles  as  to  why  Kaffirs  became  quiet  again,  although 
Rhodesians  and  West  Africans  Were  able  to  show  some 
activity.  The  slump  in  Yankees  has  been  mentioned 

as  a  depressing  influence  in  connection  with  Kaffirs _ 

and  no  doubt  it  did  restrict  “bull”  operations  in  the 
latter  to  some  extent — while  it  has  also  been  contended 
in  some  quarters  that  the  leading  houses  did  not  see 
their  wa y  just  yet  to  encourage  a  movement  in  Kaffirs. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  a  revival  of 
activity  in  this  market  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
although  among  market  men  there  are  not  a  few  who 
consider  that  West  Africans  and  Rhodesians  both  have 
greater  speculative  attractions  than  Kaffirs. 

Spasmodic  activity  has  been  experienced  by  a  small 
-coterie  of  Rhodesian  descriptions,  their  leader  having- 
been  Globe  and  Phoenix.  This  company’s  shares  seem 
to  establish  a  new  price  record,  only  to  beat  it  almost 
directly  afterwards,  and  one  wonders  when  they  will  get 
tired  of  this  pastime,  which,  of  course,  the  “bulls” 
consider  very  pleasing  to  watch.  At  the  time  of  writing 
Globes  are  in  the  neighbourhood1  of  £4f ,  which  price 
compares  with  the  low  level  of  about  17s.  touched  at 
one  time  this  year,  while  the  highest  of  1908  was  only 
27s.  6d.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  upward  movement 
in  the  shares  attention  was  called  in  my  notes  to  the 
increasing  returns  and  the  improved  developments  in 
the  mine.  During  the  past  week  a  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  a  good  length  of  reef,  assaying  50  oz.  per 
ton>,  having  been  proved  below  the  dike,  and  it  is  on 
this  statement  that  the  shares  have  further  improved. 
Inquiries  made  at  the  company’s  office  are  reported  to 
have  elicited  the  statement  from  one  of  the  directors 
that  no  news  had  come  to  hand  from  the  mine  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the  phenomenally  good  developments  men¬ 
tioned,  and  up  to  thei  time  of  writing  there  is  nothing 
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from  official  sources  to  justify  the  further  jump  in  the 
quotation.  However,  thanks  to  the  unofficial  report, 
Globes  have  not  only  themselves  helped  to  relieve  the 
monotony  in  the  Mining  markets  during  the  past  week, 
but  their  activity  has  also  encouraged  speculators  to 
pay  some  attention  to  a  few  of  the  lower-priced  Rhode¬ 
sian  gold  shares.  Among  these,  United  Rhodesias — 1 
which  have  come  up  from  about  five  to  ten  shillings 
during  the  last  month  or  so — are  still  being  “ tipped” 
for  a  rise  in  some  quarters,  principally  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  company  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Hartley  Mines,  both  have  claims  in  the  Abercorn  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  stated  that  both  concerns  have  agreed  to 
sell  their  interest  to  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of 
South  Africa  for  a  substantial  vendor  consideration,  plus 
the  right  to  subscribe  20  per  cent,  of  the  working  capital 
of  the  company  that  may  be  formed  to  work  the  pro¬ 
perties.  Whether  anything  very  substantial  will  accrue 
to  the  United  Rhodesia  in  respect  of  its  Abercorn 
interest  time  alone  can  tell,  and  meanwhile  the  shares 
can  only  be  regarded  as  at  best  a  speculation,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  advance  in  price  that  has  recently 
occurred.  The  company’s  position  is  much  better  than 
it  was,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  appreciation  in  Jumbos 
and  Mayos,  in  which  it  is  largely  interested ;  but  it 
is  heavily  capitalised.  There  are  660,900  shares  (of  £1) 
in  issue,  and  also  £150,000  debentures  which  carry 
6  per  cent,  interest. 

The  principal  movement  during  the  week  in  the  West 
African  market,  the  outlook  for  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  special  article  in  another  column,  has  been 
in  Taquahs,  which  have  scored  a  substantial  advance 
and  are  being  talked  to  a  still  higher  price  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  is  understood  that  recent  work  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  shaft  on  the 
company’s  property  on  the  Taquah  Field  has  disclosed 
rich  ore.  The  importance  of  this  information  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  southern  shaft  is  some  1,650  ft.  distant 
from  the  main  shaft,  to  which  section  of  the  property 
operations  have  hitherto  been  practically  confined,  and 
the  striking  of  rich  ore  goes  some  way  to  confirm  the 
opinion  held  that  as  depth  was  attained  in  the  southern 
section  better  values  would  be  obtained,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  main  shaft.  The  view  has  been  entertained 
for  some  time  in  official  quarters  that  development  on 
the  southern  portion  of  the  company’s  area  would  prove 
practically  another  mine,  and  the  news  recently  to  hand 
strengthens  this  belief.  To  the  north  of  the  main 
shaft  it  is  intended  eventually  to  start  a  third  shaft, 
and  the  hope  is  that  similar  conditions  will  be  found 
to  prevail  in  that  portion  of  the  property.  It  may  not 
be  generally  recognised  that  the  Taquah  Company 
has  interests  outside  its  own  property  on  the 
Taquah  Field.  It  owns  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
share  capital  of  its  subsidiary,  the  Abosso,  and  this 
asset  at  the  current  market  price  represents  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  issued  capital  of  the  Taquah.  In 
addition,  the  Taquah  Co.  has  claim  areas  on  the 
Prestea  range  and  a  large  share  interest  in  the  Ancobra 
Dredging  Co.  But  even  with  these  extra  irons  in  the 
fire  the  Taquah  Co.  cannot  be  expected  to  make  much 
progress  as  regards  dividends  in  the  early  future.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  the  mining  expert  who  recently  examined 
the  Taquah  and  Abosso  mines,  emphasised  the  necessity 
of  vigorously  pushing  ahead  with  development,  on  the 
main  section  as  well  as  “  along  your  62  per  cent,  of 
unprospected  outcrop,”  and  he  went  on  to  observe  in  his 
report  that  “  you  will  have  little  money  to  distribute 
out  of  Taquah  for  the  next  year  if  you  adopt  a  .strong 
forward  policy ;  but  I  believe  it  will  pay  you  well  to 
do  it.”  Apropos  of  the  recent  spurt  in  the  quotation 
for  Taquah  shares  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it 
is  the  preliminary  to  a  new  issue  of  capital.  I  shall 
not  be  very  surprised  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  directors  obtained  powers  to  increase  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  company  from  £350,000  to 
£500,000,  but  no  fresh  issue  was  made  at  the  time. 
When  the  matter  was  before  the  shareholders  it  was 
stated  by  the  directors  that  a  large  issue  would  not 
be  necessary,  “  but  the  increase  is  deemed  advisable 
so  that  the  board  may  be  in  a  position  to  issue  further 
shares  from  time  to  time.” 
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The  Rose  Deep — Glen  Deep  Fusion. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  fresh  Rand  combine 
being  announced.  In  my  last  notes  I  dealt  with  the 
Gelclenhuis- Jumpers  Deep  scheme,  and  there  is  now 
another  proposal  to  consider,  the  companies  concerned 
this  time  being  the  Rose  Deep  and  Glen  Deep.  Both 
are  established  dividend-payers,  and  are  comparatively 
long-lived  mines  considered  as  separate  units.  The 
natural  question  to  ask  is :  What  advantages  are  to 
be  gained  by  fusion  of  the  two  companies'?  Before 
dealing  with  this  important  point,  however,  let  us 
note  the  terms  of  the  amalgamation.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Rose  Deep  shall  absorb  the  Glen  Deep,  rais¬ 
ing  its  nominal  capital  from  £425,000  to  £700,000 
for  the  purpose.  Of  the  increased  number  of  Rose 
Deep  shares  270,000  are  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  the  600,000  Glen  Deep  shares  on  issue,  being  at  the 
rate  of  45  Rose  Deep  for  100  Glen  Deep  shares.  After 
amalgamation  the  issued  capital  of  the  Rose  Deep  will 
be  £695,000,  leaving  5,000  shares  in  reserve.  The 
official  circular  adds  that  the  combined  undertaking 
will  start  with  about  305  unexhausted  claims,  will  have 
reduction  works  capable  of  dealing  with  64,000  tons  of 
ore  per  month,  and  will  have  some  £235,000  cash  in 
hand,  against  a  liability  for  capital  expenditure  esti¬ 
mated  at  £85,000. 


The  terms  of  this  scheme  are  practically  on  a  par 
with  the  market  prices  ruling  for  the  shares  of  the 
two  concerns.  Thus,  a  holder  of  100  Glen  Deep  shares 
valued  at  £218  will  get  forty-five  Rose  Deep  valued 
at  £213.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this 
that  the  scheme  is  an  equitable  one.  Both  market 
quotations  may  not  be  justified,  so  that  the  terms 
may  be  more  in  favour  of  one  than  the  other.  Having 
regard  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  undertakings 
it  would  appear  that  this  is*  the  caise,  and  that-  the  Glen 
Deep  is  the  company  which  stands  to  benefit.  First 
of  all  the  respective  dividend  rates  and  current  yields 
on  market  prices  may  be  noted  in  this  connection. 
Glen  Deep’s  last  distribution  was  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  per  -annum,  and  as  the  shares  stand  just  -over  £2 
in  the  market  the  yield  is  under  10  per  cent.  Rose 
Deep’s  last  dividend  wa;s  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  the  .shares  are  quoted  4J,  making  the 
current  yield  just  over  10-  per  cent.  The  difference  is 
not  very  striking,  but  there  is  the  important  feature 
that  the  actual  earnings  of  the  Glen  Deep  during  the 
current  year  have  not  been  at  the  same  rate  as  the  divi¬ 
dend  mentioned.  Twenty  per  cent,  distributions  on  Glen 
Deep  require  a  sum  of  £120,000,  whereas  the  earnings 
(not  allowing  for  profits  tax  or  depreciation)  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  £108,000,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
monthly  figures  appended: — - 


Ore  milled. 


Revenue. 


Expenses. 


Profit. 


Month. 


Tons. 


Per  ton. 


&  Per  ton. 


Feb . 

..  17,825  . 

,  23,358 

31/11 

..,  19,358 

21/9  ... 

9,  COO 

Mar.  ... 

..  21,705  . 

.  29,372 

27/1 

...  20,372 

18/9  ... 

9,  COO 

Apr.  ... 

..  13.600  . 

.  29,040 

31/3 

...  29,040 

21/7  ... 

9,000 

May  .... 

..  20  360  . 

.  30,332 

29/9 

...  21,332 

20/11  ... 

9,000 

June..,. 

..  21,540 

.  29,205 

27/2 

20,000 

18/10  ... 

9, COO 

July .... 

..  23  090  . 

.  31,194 

27/- 

...  22,194 

19/3  ... 

9,000 

Per  ton 
IC/2 
8/4 
9/8 
8/10 
8/4 
7/9 


Moreover,  the  profits  have  been  maintained  at  £9,000 
per  month  only  by  drawing  upon  the  gold  reserve.  In 
February  the  Glen  Deep  had  a  gold  reserve  of  4,427 
ounces,  but  the  July  return  showed  that  it  had  shrunk 
to  1,676  ounces. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Rose  Deep,  whose  dividend 
rate  is  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  not  only  maintained 
its  monthly  profits,  but  'has  increased  its  gold  reserve 
from  3,336  ounces  (February)  to  6,328  ounces  (July). 
The  returns  for  the  current  year  are  set  out  below: — • 


0:3  milled. 


Revenue. 


Expenses. 


Profit. 


Month. 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . 

June ... 


Tons. 


£  Per  ton. 


£  Per  ton. 


36,000 

47,278 

26/3 

23,778 

16/6 

...  17,500 

41,000 

f,2,298 

25/6 

31,998 

16/8 

...  20,300 

39,600 

51,374 

25/11  ... 

31,374 

15/10 

...  20,000 

41,500 

51,348 

24/9 

33,998 

14/11 

...  20,350 

39,000 

50,690 

26/7 

30,690 

15/6 

...  20,000 

40,050 

52,011 

26/3 

31,111 

15/6 

...  21,500 

&  Per  ton 


9/10 

10/1 

9/10 

10/1 

10/9 


The  present  dividend  rate  of  the  Rose  Deep  calls  fofl 
a  sum  of  £212,500  per  annum. 
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Ob©  of  the  objects  cf  most  of  the  Rand  amalgama¬ 
tions  has  been  an  increase  of  equipment  in  order  to 
reduce  working  coots,  and  thus  rend  r  payable 
some  of  the  hitherto  unpayable  ore.  But  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  official  circular  which  sets  out  the  Rose 
Deep — Glen  Deep  scheme  of  any  intention  to  increase 
the  milling  capacity  of  the  mines  beyond  that  of  the 
present  reduction  works,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
great  advantage  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  this  fusion.  The 
electrification  of  plant  should  result  in  a  small  reduc¬ 
tion  in  working  costs,  but  this  would  apparently  also 
occur  in  the  event  of  the  mines'  continuing  as  separate 
undertakings.  Possioiy  amalgamation  would  effect  a 
few  economies,  but  this  can  hardly  he  the  real  raison 
d’etre  of  the  projected  fusion.  In  view  of  the  points 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  it  will  bo  particularly 
interesting  to  see  what  the  officials  of  the  two  concerns 
have  to  urge  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Glen  Deep  is  estimated  to  he  the  longer- 
lived  mine,  when  the  premised  reports  come  to  hand. 

Industrials — An  Active  Week — The  Rally  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Shares — Frederick  Hotels  Results — Premier 
Cycle  and  Great  Eastern  Motor  ’Bus  Figures. 

More  business  has  been  done  in  the  Miscellaneous 
market  within  the  last  few*  days  than  for  a  long  time 
past.  Iron,  the'  recognised  trade  barometer,  has  had  a 
further  rise,  and  naturally  it  has  drawn  pointed 
attention  to  the  general  industrial  situation,  and 
already  started  a  buying  movement  in  the  shares  of 
iron,  steel,  shipbuilding,  and  allied  companies,  and 
some  of  the  textiles.  Reports  from  the  north,  more 
especially  from  the  shipbuilding  yards,  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  read  much  better  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
after  the  very  severe  depression  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade  of  a  year  ago,  which  last  year  was  aggravated 
by  a  strike,  the  change  is  distinctly  welcome.  Lest 
there  be  a  tendency  to*  be  over-enthusiastic,  let  me  say 
at  once  that  hopes  entertained  of  a  boom  in  trade 
within  the  next  month  or  two  are  probably  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  depression  has  been  too  severe, 
and  stocks  have  accumulated  to  too  great  an  extent 
for  any  theatrical  developments.  In  the  main  the 
recent  rise  in  iron  prices  owes  its  origin  to  the 
speculative  activity  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  America,  with  its  usual  eagerness  to  discount 
things  well  ahead,  has  been  putting  up  prices  partly 
on  account  of  a  better  demand,  and  mainly  because  it 
scents  an  industrial  revival,  and  the  wave  of  optimism 
has  spread  across  the  Atlantic.  While,  however,  it  is 
a  case  of  anticipation  rather  than  realisation,  there  is 
ground  for  believing  it  to  he  intelligent  anticipation. 
This  year’s  harvests  in  most  of  the  leading  countries — 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Russia,  India,  and  Egypt 
— promise  unusually  well,  and  as  time  goes  on  the 
effects  of  bountiful  crops  coupled  with  cheaper  money 
and  relatively  low  commodity  prices  must  tend  to 
foster  a  trade  recovery.  It  is  accordingly  not  the 
time  to  sell  the  shares  of  sound  industrial  companies, 
even  though  the  reports  now  coming  to  hand 
show  materially  reduced  profits.  Holders  of,  say, 
Armstrongs,  Vickers  Maxims,  Cousett  Irons,  John 
Browns,  Bolckow  Vaughans1,  Pearson  and  'Knowles1, 
Dorman,  Longs,  and  Pease  and  Partners,  to-  name  a  few 
of  the  soundest  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  group,  can  well 
afford  to  “  sit  tight,”  and  perhaps  buyers  of  these 
shares  at  current  prices  will  have  no  need  to  regret 
their  action  later  on. 

The  market  for  Nitrate  shares  has  been  discussing 
a  rumour  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  amongst  producers  was  to  be  renewed  for  three 
years.  The  story  turned  out  to  be  premature,  though 
I  am  informed  that  negotiations  which  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  much-desired 
agreement  are  already  in  a  forward  state.  In  the  Hotel 
group  rather  negative  satisfaction  was  afforded  by  the 
report  of  the  Frederick  Hotels,  Limited,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  This  company  owns  two  metropolitan 
establishments,  and  o'thers  at  Harrogate,  Folkestone, 
Dover,  Bexhill,  and  Whitby.  Its  results  for  1907-8  were 
the  worst  for  five  years,  but  those  fur  the  period  just 


ended  show  a  still  further,  though  slight,  falling  off. 
Business  done  declined  from  £317,300  to  £316,300,  and 
although  expenses  were  also  reduced,  the  net  profit, 
alter  payment  of  debenture  interest,  declined  from 
£38,700  to  £36,800.  As  an  outcome,  the  dividend  upon 
the  deferred  ordinary  came  down  1  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent.  The  first  of  the  Cycle  reports,  published,  appro¬ 
priately  enough,  by  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  is  not 
calculated  to  raise  hopes  in  the  market  for  that  group. 
Cross  profits  dropped  £5,000  to  £79,000,  and  the  net 
receipts  came  out  at  only  £13,000,  a  decline  of  £9,000. 
The  dividend  has  been  maintained  at  7^-  per  cent.,  but  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  repeat  last  year’s  allocation  of 
£10,000  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  Great  Eastern 
London  Motor  Omnibus,  one  of  the  few  motor-’bus  com¬ 
panies  which  have  achieved  any  measure  of  success, 
increased  its  gross  receipts  in  the  past  financial  year 
by  £3,400,  the  total  being  £15,400.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  was  retained  as  an  addition  to  net  revenue. 
After  writing  off  £6,700  for  depreciation  (an  amount 
which  roughly  represents  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
buses),  there  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  dividend  at 
5  per  cent.  Two  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  report 
are  the  creation  of  a  mortgage  of  £20,000  upon  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  meet  a  liability  held  over  from  last  year,  and 
the  continuance  among  the  assets  of  a  sum  of  £12,400 
representing  the  balance  of  the  preliminary  expenses. 

Glanamman  Debentures. 

The  circular  from  the  secretary  of  the  Glanamman 
Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited,  to  which  I  referred  last 
week,  has  quickly  been  followed  up  by  another,  in 
which  the  holders  cf  the  Ten  per  Cent.  Debentures  are 
informed,  without  any  beating  about  the  bush,  that 
they  will  not  receive  the  interest  due  to  them  to-day. 
‘‘The  directors,”  the  secretary  writes,  “consider  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  pay  away  money 
for  interest  when  it  is  urgently  needed  for  the  colliery.” 
Coming  from  these  gentry,  the  allusion  to  the  height  of 
imprudence  exhibits  a  truly  sublime  effrontery.  The 
circular  proceeds  :  — 

The  manager  has  informed  the  directors  that  unless  the  repair 
and  development  work  required  are  carried  out  at  once  the  pro¬ 
perty  cannot  possibly  pay,  and  under  these  circumstances  they 
feel  -bound  to  do  what  is  necessary,  even  at*  the  cost  of  deferring 
payment  of  interest.  ...  After  having  given  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  position  of  the  company,  the  directors  are  of 
opinion  that  they  will  be  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the.  whole 
body  of  debenture^holders  by  suspending  payment  of  interest  for 
the  time  being.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  not  to  meet  the 
coupon  due  1st  proximo,  and  it  will  consequently  be  useless  to 
eend  the  coupons  to  the  bankers,  as  instructions  have  been  given 
for  them  to  be  returned. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  the  undertaking  on  a  sound 
basis,  so  as  to  make  it  permanently  remunerative. 

The  directors  again  urge-  the  debenture-holders  to  sign 
an  agreement  accepting  certificates  of  indebtedness  in 
lieu  of  cash  for  the  interest  due  to-day  and  on  the  three 
following  quarterly  dates.  As  I  pointed  out  last  week, 
the  debenture-holders  will  be  extremely  foolish  if  they 
do  this,  and  thereby  divest  themselves  for  twelve  months 
of  such  means  of  redress  as  the  law  affords  them.  It 
is  practically  certain  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
will  'be  worse  off  than  they  -are  now.  The  company  is 
a  gross  example  of  a  wild-cat  promotion,  and  it  is 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  misguided  investors  to 
suggest  that  it  can  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis.  There 
is  no  subscribed  share  capital  behind  the  debentures 
except  a  paltry  sum  of  £7.  On  the  numerous  pro¬ 
spectuses  offering  the  debentures  prominence  has  always 
been  given  to  the  statement :  “  Capital,  £20,000,  in 

20,000  shares  of  £1  each.”  Some  time  ago  a  gentleman 
who  had  been,  deluded  by  this  statement  complained  to 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Easton,  the  promoter  and  vendor  of  the 
company,  who  is  also  one  of  the  directors  and  one  of 
the  trustees  for  the  debenture-holders.  Mr.  Easton 
blandly  replied  that  the  reference  in  question  was  to 
the  nominal  or  authorised  share  capital,  not  to  the 
amount  actually  paid  up.  The  difference  between  the 
two  things — in  this  instance  the  rather  big  difference 
between  £20,000  and  £7 — is  one  which  many  innocents 
unluckily  fail  to  perceive.  The  so-called  first  mortgage 
debentures,  on  which  the  directors  of  this  Glanamman 
company  have  obtained  about  £20,000  from  the  public., 
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are  really  not  debenture  securities  at  all  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term.  Virtually  they  are  nothing  better 
than  ordinary  shares — ordinary  shares,  too,  of  a  very 
poor  class.  But  in  the  ears  of  some  guileless  investors, 
who  very  likely  pride  themselves  upon  their  shrewd¬ 
ness,  the  very  word  debenture  has  a  comforting 
sound,  conveying  an  assurance  of  safety  which  is 
possibly,  of  course,  quite  unwarranted.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  hallucination,  the  parties  responsible  for  the 
flotation  of  the  Glanamman  company  (and  others  of  the 
same  sort)  have  managed  to  raise  on  their  precious 
debentures  many  thousands  of  pounds  which  would 
never  have  been  forthcoming  if  shares  had  been  offered ; 
and  this  method  of  procedure  has,  moreover,  enabled 
them  to  keep  the  concern  going  for  a  couple  of  years — 
fresh  prospectuses  being  circulated  every  month  or  so — 
by  paying  interest,  although  it  has  never  been  claimed 
that  any  profits  were  being  earned.  However,  the  fact 
that  they  hold  debentures  gives  them  one  advantage 
at  least  over  shareholders.  They  have  a  simpler  and 
speedier  means  of  bringing  the  company  to  book,  and  if 
they  take  my  advice  they  will  at  once  combine  to  secure 
ihe  appointment  of  a  receiver,  or,  better  still,  an  order 
for  the  compulsory  winding-up  of  the  Glanamman 
Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited. 


The  Bucket-shop  and  the  Budget. 


Here  is  a  knock-down  blow  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Gordon,  Sons,  and  Grenville,  97,  Regent  Street,  have 
gallantly  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  dukes — 
how  thankful  they  will  be — sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Budget,  and  commemorated  the  event  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  black-edged  card  containing  the  following:  — 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  Budget,  1909. 

As  the  Budget  is  already  doomed,  and  it  now  appears  quite 
evident  that  the  Finance  Bill  has  about  ae  much  chance  of  passing 
the  Lords  as  its  originators  have  of  getting  into  Heaven,  we  do 
not  think  you  need  have  any  fear  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
Tutu  re.  safety  of  vested  interests.  Your  special  attention  is  there¬ 
fore  directed  to  the  enclosed  circular.  The  Stock  Markets  will  soon 
be  “  booming  ”  again,  and  those  who  operate  now  should  secure 
•handsome  profits  on. the  anticipated  rise  in  values  all  round. 


Gordon,  Sons,  and  Grenville  play  the  usual  bucket- 
shop  game.  You  are  invited  to  operate  with  them 
in  “  cheap  options,”  or  if  you  do  not  care  for  “  this 
class  of  investment  ”  to  open  a  one  per  cent,  cover  deal 
in  Consols,  “  the  premier  gilt-edged  British  Govern¬ 
ment  security.”  The  circular  talks  about  the  present 
price  of  Consols  allowing  an  ample  margin  for  a  big 
rise  “  long  before  the  due  date  of  redemption.”  This 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  character  of 
these  self-styled  “  stock  and  share  brokers.”  They  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  due  date 
of  redemption  for  Consols,  or  else  they  are  making  a 
wilful  mis-statement. 


More  Flat-traps. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Truth  Cautionary  List 
in  which  he  occupies  a  niche,  the  bucket-shop  sharp 
calling  himself  Barry  Hutton  and  Co.  has  removed  his 
headquarters  from  London  to  Birmingham,  where  he 
is  now  located  at  Great  Western  Chambers,  Livery- 
street.  I  understand  that  he  has  a  family  connection 
of  a  sort  with  that  city,  and  also  with  Livery-street. 
Birmingham,  however,  does  not  appear  to  supply  him 
with  a  sufficiency  of  dupes,  and  London  is  being  once 
more  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  operations  by 
means  of  a  flamboyant  advertisement  of  “  call  options  ” 
in  the  daily  newspapers.  A  comic  feature  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement  is  that  Barry  Hutton  and  Co.  set  out  their 
option  rates  for  various  shares — e.g .,  Crown  Reef, 
Robinson  Central,  Lomagundas,  West  Rhodesian 
Bankets,  and  Wassaw  Deep — which  have  disappeared 
from  the  market  through  the  companies  being  included 
in  amalgamation  schemes.  No  doubt  the  list  is  simply 
a  reproduction  of  one  that  was  doing  duty  months  ago, 
and  the  fact  that  Barry  Hutton  and  Co.  have  not  thought 
any  revision  necessary  shows  what  they  think  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  public  to  whom  they  appeal.  Or  can 


it  be  that  these  so-called  brokers  are  themselves  unaware 
that  some  of  the  shares  in  which  they  offer  options  are 
now  non-existent? 

Some  of  the  same  extinguished  shares,  such  as  Wassaw 
Deeps,  which  were  absorbed  by  Fanti  Consols  several 
months  ago,  are  also  included  in  an  option  list  circu¬ 
lated  by  John  P.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  3,  Upper  James- 
street,  Golden-square,  W.  From  the  obscurity  of  this 
likely  address  for  a  firm  of  “  stock  and  share  dealers,” 
these  new  recruits  to  the  bucket-shop  brigade  modestly 
announce  that  they  are  “  the  largest  option  dealers  in 
the  kingdom,”  and  that  statement  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  their  veracity. 

Another  new  bucket-shop  is  that  of  Barclay  Power 
and  Co.,  who  comprehensively  describe  themselves  as 
“  general  bankers,  stock,  share  and  debenture  dealers,” 
of  40,  Copthall  House,  E.C.  Iu  a  circular  sent  out 
last  week  they  implored  all  and  sundry,  but  particuarly 
small  capitalists,  to  remit  them  £5  for  an  “  accumu¬ 
lative  deal  ’  in  a  Yankee  railroad  stock  which  was 
“going  to  rise  at  least  six  points,”  and  thereby  produce 
a  profit  of  over  £300.”  Not  that  the  firm  limited 
remittances  to  £5.  On  the  contrary,  anybody  could  for¬ 
ward  as  niuch  cash  as  they  pleased,  and  “  the  greater 
the  amount,  the  greater  the  profit,  and  all  the  greater 
is  the  security.”  That  Barclay  Power  and  Co.  should 
be  able  to  obtain  “  clients,”  as  they  style  them,  by  means 
of  such  a  circular  as  this  is  indeed  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  boundless  and  bottomless  gullibility  of  the 
public. 

Major-General  Sir  John  Campbell,  Bart. 

The  prospectus  has  lately  been  published  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  a  company  formed 
with  a  share  capital  of  £100,000  to  manufacture  and 
sell  a  substitute  for  white  lead  and  zinc  white  called 
“  Lithopone.”  There  are  two  or  three  reasons  why  I  should 
not  recommend  an  investment  in  the  shares  of  this  con¬ 
cern,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  of  directors  is  the  name  of  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Campbell,  Bart.,  C.B.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  colleagues'  on  the  hoard  are  aware  of  this 
warrior’s  remarkable  record  as  a  guinea-pig,  hut  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  notorious  in  the  City.  The  Major- 
General  has  been  identified  as  a  director  with  a  long 
series  of  rotten  and  shady  companies.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  at  the  trial 
last  November  of  the  swindlers  who  promoted  the  Welsh 
Slate  Quarries,  Limited,  and  the  North  Wales  Slate 
Quarries,  Limited.  Sir  John  was  a  director  of  both 
these  concerns,  and  it  was  largely  on  the  strength 
of  his  name  "that  subscriptions  were  obtained  from 
the  public.  He  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the  witness- 
box  when  cross-examined  in  regard  to  his  connection 
with  these  companies,  and  with  many  others  previously. 
Counsel  suggested  that  on  a  former  occasion,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  no  proceedings  being  taken  against  him 
personally,  he  promised  the  Official  Receiver  that  he 
would  never  become  a  company  director  again.  He 
denied  this,  though  he  admitted  that  there  was  “  some 
conversation”  on  the  subject.  One  would  have  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  without  any  such  self-denying 
ordinance  his  career  as  a  company  director  would  have 
been  at"  an  end,  seeing  that  the  use  of  his  name  must  be 
anything  but  a  recommendation  for  any  undertaking 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

“Yigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 

A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stochs  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stochs  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  tone  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stochs )  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication ;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced , 
causing  unnecessary  trouble 
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4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

G.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brohers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Southdown. — I  .prefer  Buenos  Ayres  Westerns  in  the  Argentine 
group,  and  you  might  limit  your  selection  at  present  to  this  stock. 
The  other  railway  stock,  while  excellent  of  its  kind,  stands  at 
rather  a  steep  price.  Other  sound  investments  suitable  for  your 
purpose  are  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares  and  National  Bank 
of  Egypt  Ordinary. 

Mines. 

Watcombe. — Roodepoort  United,  Princess,  Witwatersrand  Deep, 
City  Deep,  Abbontiakoon,  Prestea  Block  “A.”  The  last  three 
are  not  in  the  dividend  list,  but  are  promising  lock-up  selections. 
Sanglier. — 1.  In  view  of  the  recent  decline  in  the  returns  a  pur¬ 
chase  would  be  speculative.  2.  Absorbed  in  the  Randfontein 
South  amalgamation.  Poor  Dick. — Great  Fitzroy,  Wassaw  West, 
and  United  Explorations  appear  hopeful  speculative  purchases. 
Wellens. — See  answer  to  “  Poor  Dick  ”  above.  Effuentas  and 
London  Australian  Explorations  are  also  hopeful  speculative 
holdings.  Lustre. — 1-5.  You  might  hold  all  for  a  better  market. 

6.  Roodepoort  United  will  probably  reach  a  higher  price  sooner 
or  later.  Reader,  Dunston. — 1.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the 
shares.  2.  Holders  of  the  debentures  have  the  option  to  convert 
them  into  shares  on  the  basis  of  one  share  for  one  bond  until  the 
end  of  1911,  and  the  interest  accruing  up  to  that  date  may  be 
satisfied  by  the  allotment  of  further  fully-paid  debentures  of  the 
same  series,  which  will  cany  similar  conversion  rights.  The 
debentures  appear  a  hopeful  long  lock-up.  Scott.— I  do  not  care 
much  for  either.  Alton. — City  Deep  are  a,  promising  lock-up,  but 
no  mining  share  is  “  absolutely  safe.”  Scotland. — The  price  is 
about  9s.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  improvement  in  them. 
Moo-cow. — There  has  been  considerable  delay  in  getting  up  to 
the  full  rate  of  production,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that, 
oven  under  the  new  regime  the  company  will  redeem  the  hopes 
that  have  been  entertained.  In  the  circumstances,  a  purchase  of 
the  shares  must  be  considered  speculative. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Pomona. — Noe.  1,  2,  and  6  would  make  good  investments,  and 
are  the  pick  at  present  prices.  In  addition,  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  prior  lien  bonds.  Mortgage 
Company  of  'Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred,  and  Japanese  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds.  The  stamp  duty  on  the  Egyptian 
broker’s  commission  would  probably  vary  from  ^  to  J-  per  cent. ; 
ar.d  the  registration  fees  in  both  cases  2s.  6d.  There  is  no  question 
of  stamp  or  fee  involved  in  the  other  issues  suggested.  The 
broker’s  commission  would  probably  vaiy  from  -j  to  ^  per  cent., 
in  addition  a  small  charge  would  he  incurred  for  contract  stamps. 

I  know  nothing  against  the  firm,  but  it  is  generally  best  to  go 
direct  to  a  member  of  the  (Stock  Exchange.  Fairplay. — 1.  A 
sensible  exchange.  2.  Hard  to  compare,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
favour  the  State  issue.  3.  I  hardly  see  sufficient  justification  for 
this  proposed  change.  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares  look  a 
sound  purchase.  Southcliffe. — 1.  Keep  them.  "2  and  4.  I  would 
not  buy  more  of  either.  3.  Hold  for  a  better  market.  Ancona. — 
Both  the  bank  shares  are  excellent  of  their  kind.  Present  prices 
(about):  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  ;  London  Bank  of  Mexico, 
11-  The  securities  you  name  are  a  sound  lot  and  worth  keeping. 

3.  There  is  not  much  to  choose,  as  the  commission  is  split  between 
the  banker  and  the  broker,  but  you  might  as  well  go  direct  to 
the  broker.  Novelist. — I  do  not  care  much  for  Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  3 
ought  to  be  all  right,  and  as  a  speculative  purcliase  No.  6  is 
not  bad.  !No.  5  is  understood  to  be  doing  well,  and  a  moderate 
further  improvement  would  not  be  surprising.  As  a  speculative 
purchase  I  rather  fancy  Manila  Railway  Eour  per  Cent.  “  B  ” 
debentures.  See  Truth  of  June  2.  Another  high-yielding  and 
high-class  investment  is  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares.  Cura 
Peculi. — 'For  exchange  purposes  the  following  three  should  meet 
your  requirements: — Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent, 
preferred  shares,  Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent, 
debenture  stock,  and  City  of  Bombay  Improvements  Trust  Four 
per  Cent,  debentures.  These  are  also  about  as  good  as  anything 
I  could  name  for  the  investment  of  your  available  £1,000.  I 
agree  with  you  that  North-Easterns  are  cheap,  and  dealt  with 
prospects  at  some  length  in  Truth  of  June  30.  H.  B.,  Birken¬ 
head. — Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares,  Mortgage  Company  of 
Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred  shares,  National  Railroad  of 
Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  prior  lien  bonds,  and  Argentine 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds.  Harrogate. — 1.  It  is  a  sound 
concern,  which  ought  to  continue  to  flourish.  2.  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  .so-called  bank.  M.  M. — The  Moscow  bonds  might 
be  bought.  The  others  are  hardly  suitable.  I  would  suggest 
instead  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares  and  Mortgage  Company 
of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred,  also  National  Railroad  of 
Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  prior  lien  bonds.  The  last- 
named  is  preferable  to  Mexican  Fives,  on  account  of  the  liability  of 
the  Fives  to  be  drawn  for  redemption  at  par.  Melt,  Cheltenham .— 
Japanese  Fours  would  be  suitable,  and  Chinese  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Railway  bonds  of  1893.  Nami  Tal. — -An  excellent  lot,  which 
arc  quite  suitable  for  permanent  investment.  Stamen. — Nos.  1, 

2,  and  3  should  he  suitable,  also  Nos.  5  and  6.  Subaltern. — 1.  I 
do  not  care  for  No.  3.  You  might  exchange  into  Mortgage  Com¬ 


pany  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred.  The  others  are  "nod 
investments  of  their  kind  and  worth  keeping,  though,  of  course 
there  is  a  tinge  of  speculation  about  them  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  Home  Railway  preference  issue.  L.R.C.P. — ■ 
Divide  the  money  between  Japanese  Government  Four  per  Cent, 
bonds,  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent 
prior  lien  bonds,  City  of  Buenos  Ayres  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent’ 
bonds,  and  .Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred 
Harvar.—  1.  Might  be  retained  for  the  dividends.  2.  Hold  on  the 
chance  of  a  recovery  when  the  market  becomes  more  active. 
5.  1  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  improvement.  4-6  These 
are  good  holdings  of  the  kind,  and  might  be  retained  for  the 
present.  Glen.  1.  They  may  have  some  recovery  when  the 
maiket  revives  again,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  go 
to  the  price  you  name.  2.  In  an  active  market  they  would  pro- 
oably  have  some  improvement.  3.  The  shares  are  not  officially 
quoted.  So  far  the  company  has  been  a  disappointment,  and 
its  prospects  are  decidedly  doubtful.  4.  These  are  best  left  alone. 
5.  t  he  bonds  should  turn  out  all  right,  though  the  administrative 
methods  of  the  Government  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  Zulu. 
r-1-  The  company  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  reference  books. 
2.  I  believe  this  concern  has  gone  into  liquidation.  3.  A  hopeful 
lock-up.  .  Dinarcl. —  1  and  4.  They  are  very  speculative,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  you  could  employ  the  money  more  hopefully  else¬ 
where.  Nos.  2  and  3  might  be  retained.  Mund. — 1.  Prospects 
of  an  early  dividend  depend  largely  upon  whether  repayment  of 
the  debentures  can  be  postponed,  as  has  been  suggested.  A 
purchase  of  the  shares  at  the  present  price  would  be  speculative. 
2.  The  debentures  are  quoted  at  a  premium  of  about  6  per  cent. 
There  is  a  freer  market  in  the  shares.  3.  About  2-2  per  cent, 
premium.  Less  speculative  than  the  others,  the  company  beinir 
interested  in  more  than  one  property.  4.  The  company  appears 
to  be  making  progress,  but  it  has  yet  to  prove  its  capacity  as  a 
dividend-payer.  5.  If  prospectus  promises  are  fulfilled,  No.  4 
should  answer  your  purpose.  Rob  Roy.— I  by  no  means  recom¬ 
mend  Mexico  L  orth-Westerns.  The  land  shares  are  good  enough, 
but  fairly  valued  now.  I  have  not  a  good  opinion  of  Harmony 
Props.,  but  Chartered  might  he  retained  as  a  speculation  for 
the  present.  I  see  no  advantage  in  the  sj^stem,  and  think  you 
would  be  making  a  mistake  to  forsake  your  present  local  broker 
for  outsiders.  Carteret. — The  bonds  named  ought  to  make  a  very 
fair  investment,  and.  would  be  as  suitable  as  those  you  suggest 
in  your  second  question. 

Miscellaneous. 

Emeritus. — 1.  It  has  had  a  good  dividend  record,  and  may  ha 
regarded  as  a  fair  commercial  holding,  but  the  market  for  the 
shares  is  a  very  limited  one.  2.  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining 
Ordinary,  Dorman  Long  Ordinary,  and  Pease  and  Partners 
deferred  are  hopeful  speculative  investments  to  lock  away  for  a 
time.  II.  B.,  Madras. — Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  the  offer 
of  the  documents,  which  I  should  like  to  see.  Carvel. — 1.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  seller  of  a  very  small  amount  of  stock 
has  to  pay  stamp  and  fee.  2.  The  word  “  cash  ”  on  the  contract 
merely  implied  that  the  bargain  was  a  ready-money  affair.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  the  fact  of  your  having  to  pay  two 
commissions.  _  Nut. — 1.  Delta  Light  Railways  preference.  2. 
Sorry,  it  is  against  the  rules,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself.  3.  If  you 
deal  through  a  recognised  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  you 
may  practically  rely  upon  being  treated  fairly.  R.  N. — The  bank 
is  quite  correct.  1  gave  the  equivalent  of  the  price  when  fully 
paid.  _  It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  buy  them  fully  paid  if 
you  wished,  but  actually  only  £5  per  share  is  due  to  date,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  limits  for  the  instalments  mentioned  in  the 
prospectus.  A  premium  of  \  on  the  shares,  whether  fully  or 
partly  paid,  is  about  right.  Investor,  Ilerejonl.—lt  is  a  sound 
concern,  possessing  good  prospects,  and  unless  you  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  profit  I  know  of  no  reason  why  you  should  sell. 
The  arrears  will  probably  be  funded  before  long.  Kookie. — At 
the  present  price  you  might  hang  on  in  hopes  of  better  times. 
Shy  Bird. — It  appears  to  be  a  sound  enough  business,  and  the 
debenture  stock  looks  adequately  secured.  Munraji. — 1.  All 

sound  institutions.  2.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  too  invidious  on 
my  part  to  make  such  a  recommendation.  Investor,  Glasgow. — ■ 
Capital  £200,000,  in  £1  shares.  Directors  :  Sir  Chas.  E.  Shaw, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  T.  J.  White  Flint,  Robert  P.  Grier,  John  C. 
McKellar,  J.P.,  and  W.  Banks  .Skinner,  J.P.  I  do  not  know  the 
firm  you  mention.  As  to  prospects,  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
upon  at  present  to  form  an  opinion.  Should  I  hear  of  any  deve¬ 
lopments  in  the  near  future  I  will  mention  them  in  my  weekly 
notes.  Bloater. — Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent, 

preferred.  Lex. — 1.  They  will  probably  go  higher,  but  not  much 
market  here  for  them.  2.  I  do  not  care  for  these.  3  and  4.  Don't 
sell  unless  you  are  anxious  to  secure  the  profit.  I  am  inclined 
to  look  for  a  further  rise  between  now  and,  say,  the  end  of  the 
year.  Redhall.— Generally  speaking,  the  public  is  best  advised 
to  deal  direct  with  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Major 
Jinks. — Nos.  4  and  6  are  .perhaps  the  pick  for  investment. 
Caliburn. — No.  1  is  rather  an  outsider.  But  in  view  of  the  better 
trade  outlook  you  might  keep  it,  together  with  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 
No.  5  is  a.  high-class  investment.  Henricus. — 1.  I  believe  the 
statement  as  to  the  paid-up  capital  is  quite  incorrect,  but  in  any 
case  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  concern  in  question.  2.  The 
offer  made  to  bondholders  of  the  British  Equitable  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Corporation  was  dealt  with  in  our  “  Insurance  Notes  ” 
of  August  18.  II.  B. — I  know  of  no  reason  for  uneasiness. 
Ninian.- — “  W.  Humbert,  Nephew,  and  Co.”  is  one  of  the  aliases 
of  a  gang  of  bucket-shop  swindlers  who  have  constantly  been 
exposed  in.  Truth.  Regard  your  loss  as  the  price  of  a,  useful 
lesson.  R.  A.  A. — My  opinion  is  entirely  unfavourable.  J .  B. 
and  H.  S. — Thanks. ;  it  has  already  been  noticed.  Vides  nc, — It 
has  a  suspicious  appearance. 

VIGILANT. 
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Victoria  Mutual  and  Norwich  Union — The  Madras  Equit¬ 
able — An  Expose  of  British  Insurance — Penalties  of 
Criticism. 

JN  1860  there  was  founded  a  mutual  life  office  called 
the  Victoria  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
In  the  course  of  nearly  fifty  years  it  has  contrived  to 
accumulate  funds  of  about  £160,000  and  to  build  up  a 
premium  income  of  £13,000.  It  has  given  its  policy¬ 
holders  approximately  decent  results,  but  has,  I  should 
imagine,  beaten  all  previous  records  for  insignificance 
of  size.  Incidentally  it  has  suggested  from  time  to  time 
the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  ox,  in  which  the  frog 
inflated  itself  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  could  compare  for  importance  with  the 
ox.  This  quaint  little  caricature  of  a  life  office  has  now 
taken  an  extremely  sensible  step,  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  policy-holders.  An  agreement  has  been 
arranged  with  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  for  taking 
over  the  Society  on  terms  which  guarantee  a  good  rate 
of  bonus  and  give  the  policy-holders  much  more  liberal 
conditions  in  various  respects  than  prevailed  in  the 
Victoria.  The  directors  are  to  receive  the  sum  of 
£1,500  for  distribution  among  them,  the  secretary  of 
the  Victoria  Mutual  is  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to 
his  present  salary,  the  agents  are  to  be  remunerated 
on  the  same  terms  as  before,  and  the  threei  senior  clerks 
of  the  Victoria  Society  are  to  be  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  Norwich  Union.  The  whole  thing  is  an  ideal 
arrangement ;  the  policy-holders  and  the  officials  of  the 
Victoria  fare  exceedingly  well,  and  although  the  terms 
given  by  the  Norwich  seem  very  liberal,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Norwich  Union  will  be  able  to  turn 
the  connections  of  the  Victoria  Mutual  to  such  good 
account  as  to  make  it  a  profitable  arrangement  all 
round.  Doubtless  at  the  meeting  on  September  8  the 
resolution  for  transferring  the  Victoria  to  the  Norwich 
Union  will  be  passed  unanimously  and  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  since  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  satisfactory 
that  has  ever  come  within  my  ken. 

I  have  received  some  more  letters  about  the  Madras 
Equitable,  but  I  doulbt  if  any  very  useful  purpose  will 
be  served  by  referring  to  the  matter  again  at  great 
length.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  advised  the 
policy-holders  to  take  the  advice  of  their  actuary,  and 
act  upon  it.  One  correspondent,  for  whom  I  have  much 
respect,  is  a  little  doubtful  about  the  advisability  of 
doing  this,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  past  the  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  given  bonuses  that  ar©  too  large,  with 
the  result  that  their  future  bonuses  will  be  smaller  than 
they  were,  and  he  attributes  this  inconvenience  to  the 
advice  of  the  actuary.  On  at  least  one  occasion  the 
actuary  recommend, ed1  a  smaller  rates  of  bonus  than  was' 
declared  by  the  directors.  The  decision  rests  with  the 
directors,  and  if  they  are  foolish  enough  to  ignore  the 
advice  of  their  actuary,  they,  not  he,  must  be  blamed. 
The  cause  of  probable  smaller  bonuses  in  the  future  is 
depreciation  in  capital  value,  which  it  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  anybody  to  foresee,  and  is  outside  the  control 
of  directors  and  actuary  alike.  When  a  society  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  have  the  counsel  of  an  actuary  of  the  highest 
standing  and  the  greatest  experience,  it  is  extremely 
foolish  not  to  follow  it.  Matters  which  to  him  are  clear 
and  obvious  are  complicated  technicalities  to  the 
ordinary  policy-holders,  and  it  is  just  as  foolish  for  a 
layman  to  prescribe  for  himself  and  neglect  the  advice 
of  a  doctor  in  the  case  of  illness,  as  it  is  for  policy- 
holders  to  prescribe  the  treatment  for  a  life  office  which 
is  not  in  exactly  robust  health,  and  to  neglect  the  advice 
of  the  actuarial  doctor,  who  is  far  better  qualified  than 
anybody  else  to  say  what  treatment  ought  to  be  pursued. 

I  sometimes  Wonder  what  is  the  most  appropriate 
•treatment  to  mete  out  to  the  cranks  and  faddists  that 
seem  to  exist  in  such  large  numbers.  At  one  time  I 
Was  secretary  of  an  astronomical  association,  and  was 
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inundated  with  letters  and  pamphlets  purporting  to 
prove  that  the  earth  was  flat.  I  found  that  the  most 
appropriate  treatment  was  a  soothing  non-committal 
letter  thanking  the  authors  for  their  effusions,  and 
perhaps  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  I  wonld  lose 
no  time  in  reading  them ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  neither 
spent  nor  lost  time  on  this  task. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  an  advanced  proof  of  “  A 
critique  and  expose  of  British  Industrial  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.'’  This  is  published  by  the  British  Policy-holders’ 
Union,  which  has  an  address  at  Wimbledon  Park, 
which  is  also  the  address  of  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  who  is  Mr.  Bob.  Robertson.  I  gather  from 
the  pamphlet  that  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
is  by  way  of  being  the  wickedest  and  most  iniquitous 
institution  in  existence,  whereas  I  was  always  of  the 
opinion,  and  indeed)  ami  so  still,  that  the  Prudential 
was  doing  amazingly  useful  work,  much  more  effective 
and  beneficial  for  people  at  large  than  any  Govern¬ 
ment  system,  of  insurance  that  is  ever  likely  to  see  the 
light.  It  would  be  too  absurd  to  waste  space  on  the 
statements  made  in  this  pamphlet,  hut  it  is  amusing 
to  tum  to  Part  1X1  of  this  production,  which  is 
called  “  The  Cure.”  If  I  remember  rightly  there  was 
a  popular  song  once  about  “  A  Cure,  a  cure,  a  perfect 
cure,”  who  was  an:  eccentric  gentleman  that  temporarily 
amused  the  music-halls ;  the  perfect  cure  in  this  ease 
is  “  The  Instalment-Deposits-Premium  System,”  which 
is  provisionally  protected.  Insurance  companies  and 
the  public  at  large  are  warned  against  using  this  .system 
without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the  author,  with 
whom  all  negotiations  for  its  use  must  be  made ! 
Insurance  companies  are  to  buy  metal  money  boxes, 
which  they  will  let  out  to  their  policy-holders  at  a 
rental;  the  companies  keep  the  keys  and  collect  the 
contents  of  the  money  boxes  at  intervals,  and  by  means 
of  this  heaven-sent  dodge  the  “  broadcast  penury  and 
congested  wealth  of  the  great  British  public  ”  is  some¬ 
how  to  be  set  right. 

Merely  the  petrel,  I, 

Telling  the  storm  is  nigh, 

is  Mr.  Robert  Robertson’s  description  of  himself.  When 
the  storm  burst-s,  presumably  the  Prudential  will  totter 
to  its  ruin,  and  the  British  Policy-holders’  Union  will 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

I  hope  my  gentle  smiling  at  this  production  will  not 
excite  the  wrath  of  the  author,  as  happened  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  case,  when  I  did  not  take  a  pamphlet  quite  so 
seriously  as  its  author  did.  In  the  former  instance,  I 
am  periodically  told  that  the  indignant  author  has 
libelled  me  in  some  publication  or  other,  and  I  am 
challenged  to  bring  an  action  for  libel,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  show  that  I 
had  suffered  any  material  or  moral  damage  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  gentleman’s  remarks  about  me  ;  he  re¬ 
peatedly  expresses  a  desire  to  horsewhip  me,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  situation  is  a  very  terrible  one.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  state  of  things  will  not  recur  in  connection 
with  my  opinion  about  Mr.  Robert  Robertson’s  denun¬ 
ciations  of  a  system  which,  to  my  mind,  is  good  on 
the  whole,  and  my  delicate  insinuation  that  his  methods 
of  reform  are  not  likely  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire  or 
make  a  wrong  world  right. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  mbject  of  insurance  arc  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

IT.  A.  C. — At  age  47  last  birthday  you  can  obtain  an  annuity 
of  £6  18s.  6d.  for  each  £100  of  purchase-money  from  the  National 
Mutual  of  Australasia,  or  £6  13s.  lid.  from  the  Northern  Assur¬ 
ance  Company.  It  might  possibly  be  worth  while  to  defer  buying 
the  annuity  for  a  few  years,  when  the  return  to  you  would  he 
larger,  but  this  is  a  question  which  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  settle  for  you.  H.  D.  T.,  Basingstoke.— .You  may  have 
seen  from  last  week’s  Truth  that  I  am  in  substantial  agreement 
with  your  remarks.  Grove. — I  am  afraid  what  you  say  aboufc 
the  difficulty  of  getting  an  advance  from  the  company  you  men¬ 
tion  is  correct.  It  is  respectable,  hut  I  cannot  call  it  satisfactory. 
Fifer.—l  quite  agree  that  the  results  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  difference  between  estimates  and  results  i.s  much  to  be 
regretted,  hut  it  cannot  he  called  a  case  of  fraud,  and  you  have 
no  remedy.  To  give  you  more  would  mean  giving  other  policy- 
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holders  less,  and  this  is  neither  possible  nor  fair.  Quite  probably 
I  will  deal  with  the  matter  in  my  article  in  the  near  future. 
J.  G.,  Annan. — I  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken  in  some  way,  but 
if  you  care  to  Send  me  the  proof  of  your  statements  I  will  look 
into  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  comment  on  it.  Of  course,  the 
company  is  thoroughly  first-class.  El  sing. — 1.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  the  company  you  name.  2.  Clerical,  Medical,  and 
General.  3.  The  office  you  ask  about  is  a  good  one,  but  I  expect 
to  see  a  considerable  falling  off  in  its  bonuses.  L.  P.,  Ealing .— 
You  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Clergy,  Mutual,  Northern,  and 
Norwich  Union  (Life  Offices  for  quotations,  and  choose  whichever 
gives  the  best  terms.  They  are  all  entirely  safe,  but  the  rates 
for  two  lives  are  not  published.  Doubtful .- — 1.  I  should  scarcely 
advise  you  to  insure  with  the  company  you  mention.  2.  T  have 
never  heard  of  this  paper. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- Kx - 

Frederick  Hotels,  Ltd. 

The  eleventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Frederick 
Hotels,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  Russell,  W.C., 
Sir  Horace  G.  Regnart,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  W.  Slade)  having  read  the  notice 
calling  the.  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said : 

Gentlemen, — In  spite  of  the  continued  depression  in  trade 
generally,  our  total  turnover  in  business  done  is  very  little  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  That  there  has  been  this 
depression  in  trade  and  a  great  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of 
th3  travelling  public,  cannot  better  be  evidenced  than  by  the 
reports  of  the  various  railway  companies,  in  reference  to  the 
decrease  in  their  passenger  traffic.  In  common  with  the 
other  hotels  in  London  we  benefited  last  summer  from  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition,  but  this  great  attraction  acted 
adversely  on  our  seaside  hotels,  as  a  great  many  patrons 
of  holiday  resorts  spent  their  holidays  in  London  instead 
of  going  to  the  .seaside,  and  many  others  curtailed  their 
visits.  This  was  an  experience  common  to  all  seaside  resorts, 
but  as  we  have  five  seaside  hotels  it  meant  a  serious  diminution 
in  business  to  us.  Then  again  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  the  year,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  bad  weather,  our  re¬ 
turns  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  I 
would  also  point  out,  that  although  we  have  catered  for  (at 
a  higher  cost,  through  provisions  generally  being  dearer)  and 
entertained  as  many  visitors  as  last  year,  yet  they  have  not 
spent  so  much  individually  as  in  previous  years.  Hotels 
take  longer  to  recover  after  a  period  of  trade  depression  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  business,  especially  in  a  company  like 
ours,  which  has  so  many  hotels  deriving  their  patronage  from 
the  holiday -making  public ;  but  now  that  indications  point  to 
a  general  revival  of  trade,  we  shall  not  be  unduly  optimistic 
ia  looking  forward  to  a  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 
We  could  have  paid  the  same  dividend  as  last  year,  but  are  sure 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  the  wiser  policy  to  husband  our  re¬ 
sources,  especially  in  view  of  greater  burdens  in  the  shape  of 
increased  License  Duty.  The  business  of  the  company  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  healthy,  and  it  only  needs  a  little  more  con¬ 
fidence  with  the  public,  and  a  revival  of  trade,  to  enable  us 
to  show  you.  as  good,  or  better,  results  than  previously. 

Mr.  A.  Bird  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  usual  formal  business  was  transacted. 


All  Rights  rcserred.] 

QUEER  STORY. 

- - 

UNCLE  TOM  AND  THE  PARTRIDGES. 

“AH,  hang!”  ejaculated  Richard  Willowswick,  in  a 

w  tone  of  great  annoyance,  as  he  let  fall  the  open 
letter,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  upon  the  breakfast 
table. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Dick?”  cried  his  wife. 

“Matter  enough,”  rejoined  her  husband,  irritably. 
“Here’s  Unclei  Tom  writes  to  invite  himself  down  here 
for  my  shoot  on  the  First,  confound  him.” 

“Well,  that  is  rather  tiresome,  certainly,”  assented 
Mrs.  Willowswick  feelingly.  “  What  with  his  exacting 
ways  and  mean,  miserly  habits.  Uncle  Tom  is  an  awful 
nuisance  in  the  house.” 

“  I  wasn’t  thinking  so  much  of  what  Uncle  Tom  is  in 
the  house,”  rejoined  Willowswick  with  a  gloomy  frown, 
“  as  of  what  he  is  in  the  field.  Last  time  I  was  out 
shooting  with  him  I  vowed  I  would  never  undergo  such 
an  ordeal  again.” 

“Ah!  I  remember  your  saying  that,  dear.  Rather 
dangerous,  isn’t  he?  ”, 

“  Dangerous  ?  He’s  deadly.  The  way  in  which  he 
carried  his  gun,  so  as  to  swing  the  muzzle  right  across 
me  at  every  step,  was  simply  syncopating.  I  spent  most 
of  that  day  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  looking  down  his 


bairels.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  dared  not  expostu- 
late  for  fear  of  offending  him.” 

No.  That  would  be  fatal,  of  course.  Your  rich 
bachelor  uncle  and  godfather,  and  turned  seventy,  too ! 
Ho  must  be  humoured  at  any  price.” 

That  s.  the  devil  of  it.  He  asks  me  to  wire  reply 
this  morning.  And  I  suppose  I  must  say  we  shall  ho 
delighted  to  have  him.  But  it  makes  an  awful  difficulty 
about  the  shooting.  For  I  absolutely  refuse  to  occupy 
the  post  of  danger  next  to  him  myself,  and  I  don’t  like 
to  put  any  of  my  other  guests  there,  either.” 

“  Oh !  I  really  think  you  needn’t  mind  putting  Mr, 
Boreswood  there,”  suggested  his  wife  with  a  sly  smile. 
“  I’m  sure  we  should  none  of  us  cry  our  eyes  out  if  Uncle 
Tom  did  shoot  him.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  he  flippant,  dear,”  answered 
tor  husband,  rather  crossly.  u  This  is  nio  joking 
matter.  Besides,  Boreswood  has  been  out  with  Uncle 
Toni  before.  He  would  certainly  decline  to  be  made  an 
animated  target  of.  And  I  have  no  doubt  my  other 
guests  would  do  the  same.  Can’t  blame  them,  either,” 
he  added,  despondently. 

His  wife  was  about  to  reply  when  a  horsy-looking 
young  man,  in  breeches  and  puttees,  came  sauntering 
into  the  room. 

“  Morning,  Uncle  Dick.  Morning,  Aunt  Polly,”  he 
said,  saluting  them,  each  in  turn,  with  the  freest  and 
easiest  of  nods.  “  As  I  was  passing,  I  thought  I’d 
just  look  in  on  you  and  hear  the  latest  bit  of  best  news.” 

“  Good  morning,  Charles,”  replied  Richard  Willows¬ 
wick  stiffly.  Mrs.  Willowswick  said  nothing.  She 
merely  frowned.  This  scapegrace  son  "of  her 
husband’s  brother,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  was  no 
favourite  of  hers,  and  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact.  However,  he  was  not  at  all  abashed 
•by  the  coolness  of  his  reception.  It  rather  amused 
him.  He  seated  himself,  unbidden^  in  a  chair 
near  the  window,  and  leisurely  flicked*  his  hoot  with 
his  riding  switch. 

“  So  Great-Uncle  Tom’s  coming  down  here  next 
Week,”  he  observed,  casually. 

“  How  did  you  know,  pray  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Willows¬ 
wick. 

“  Oh,  the  governor  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  said  lie  was  going  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  the 
shooting,  and  proposed  coming  on  to  us  for  a  few 
days  afterwards,”  replied  Charles,  in  his  careless  way. 

“  The  announcement — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — is 
a  trifle  premature,”  said  Richard  Willowswick,  in  a 
tone  of  dignified  annoyance.  “I  have  only  this  morn¬ 
ing  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  Tom  asking  us  if  we  can 
have  him,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  answer  him.” 

“  Oh,  you  haven’t  made  up  your  mind,  then,  whether 
to  have  him  or  not?”  persisted  this  not-to-be-choked-off 
young  man. 

“  Pardon  me,  Charles.  That  is  my  affair,”  answered 
his  uncle,  frigidly. 

“All  right.  No  offence,”  smiled  Charles,  with 
perfect  unconcern.  “  Of  course,  I  know  the  reason  of 
your  hesitation,  uncle;  and  I  can  quite  enter  into 
your  feelings.  I’ve  been  out  after  the  partridges  with 
Uncle  Tom  myself.  Eh  !  What  ?  ” 

And  he  chuckled  and  slapped  his  boot  with  his 
riding-switch. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Charles,”  interposed 
his  aunt,  darting  an  angry  look  at  him. 

“No,  aunt!”  he  rejoined  good-humouredly.  “Well, 

I  dare  say  not.  Shooting  don’t  come  your  way,  of 
course.  But  Uncle  Dick  understands  all  right — don’t 
you  uncle?  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  will  have  Great- 
Uncle  Torn,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  old  John  Davis, 
the  undertaker.  There’s  been  a  frightful  slump  in 
funerals  lately;  and  the  poor  man  needs  a  lift  badly,” 
guffawed  the  young  reprobate. 

“Really,  Charles,  your  jokes  are  singularly  inept,” 
remarked  his  uncle,  freezingly. 

“And  in  the  worst  possible  taste,”  added  bis  aunt, 
with  a  frown. 

“  Think  so  ?  ”  observed  their  nephew,  with  complete 
iD  difference.  “  Well,  I  won’t  bore  you  with  any  more 
of  them  at  the  moment.  By-bye,  Uncle  Dick.  By-bye, 
Aunt  Polly.  Any  messages  for  the  governor  ?  ” 

“  Only  to  tell  him  that  I  think  he  is  making  a  great 
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mistake  letting  you  loaf  about  at  home,  when  you  ought 
to  be  working  for  your  living,”  retorted  his  aunt,  with 
biting  severity.  “  I  do  think  it  a  terribly  sad  thing  to 
see  a  young  man  leading  an  idle  and  useless  life.” 

“  Thank’ee,  aunt.  I’ll  tell  the  governor  what  you 
say.  Jove,  though !  I’m  glad  you  haven’t  asked  me  to 
join  you  on  the  First,  uncle,  for  I  set  some  store 
by  my  life,  useless  though  it  is,”  said  the  young 
prodigal,  as,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  sun-burnt  face, 
he  lounged  out. 

“  Upon  my  word,  Dick,  that  nephew  of  yours  is  really 
insufferable,”  declared  Mrs.  Willowswick.  “  He  wants 
suppressing  badly.” 

“  He  does,”  assented  her  husband.  “  It  is  all  my 
brother’s  fault  for  having  spoiled  him  so  persistently. 
But  about  this  wire  to  Uncle  Tom,  now.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  go  and  send  it  off  at  once.” 

“Yes,  dear.  As  it  has  to  be  done,  the  sooner  the 
better.  By  the  way,  your  excellent  uncle  doesn’t 
happen  to  have  enclosed  a  prepaid  telegram  form, 
does  he  ?  ” 

“  You  bet  not,”  replied  Willowswick,  with  a  grim 
smile.  “Uncle  T.  never  pays  anything  he  can  get  out 
of.  I  remember  the  last  time  he  took  me  out  in  a  taxi 
with  him,  he  actually  left  me  to  pay  the  fare.  And  you 
know  when  he  stops  with  us,  he  never  remembers  to 
settle  his  little  laundry  bills-— stingy  old  miser.” 

“  Never  mind,  Dick.  He’ll  cut  up  all  the  'better  when 
he  pops  off,”  said  Mrs.  Willowswick,  consolingly. 
“  Now  go  and  send  off  that  wire — there’s  a  good  boy.” 

Richard  Willowswick,  looking,  as  he  felt,  decidedly 
reluctant,  strolled  down  to  the  village  post  office  and 
despatched  a  mendaciously  effusive  telegram.  As  he 
came  out,  whom  should  he  again  encounter  but  his 
nephew,  Charles? 

“  Hilloa !  Been  wiring  to  Great-Uncle  Tom,  eh?” 
said  the  young  reprobate. 

“  My  good  lad,  you  are  a  great  deal  too  inquisitive,” 
was  the  withering  rejoinder. 

“Ah,  well,  Uncle  Dick.  I  shall  be  thinking  of  you 
in  the  Litany  next  Sunday,”  said  the  other,  wagging 
his  head  facetiously. 

“Litany?  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  know?  All  that  about  ‘  From  murder 
■  and  sudden  death,  good  Lord  deliver  us.’  I  won’t  forget 
to  pray  for  you,  Uncle  Dick,”  grinned  the  graceless 
Charles. 

Richard  Willowswick  turned  on  his  heel  with  an 
angry  snort. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  the  next  day  or  two. 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  Saturday — August  29 — 
Willowswick  received  the  following  letter :  - — * 

My  Dear  Willowswick, — Awfully  sorry  to  have  to  cry  off  for 
the  First.  But  I  find  I  have  an  important  business  engagement 
on  that  day,  which  I  am  obliged  to  keep. — Yours  sincerely, 

Joseph  Boreswood. 

“Tut,  tut  !  How  very  unfortunate  !  ”  exclaimed 
Willowswick,  as  he  read  this  epistle.  “  There  goes  my 
best  gun.  Devil  take  his  business  engagement.” 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  his  disappointments.  The 
afternoon  post  brought  this  letter  from  another  of  his 
promised  guests  :  — 

My  Dear  Willowswick, — Owing  to  the  death  of  a  near  relative 
I  am  compelled,  with  infinite  regret,  to  cancel  my  acceptance  of 
your  kind  invitation  to  shoot  with  you  on  Sept.  1.  Hope  you 
will  have  a  good  day.- — Yours  truly,  M.  Akroyd. 

“D  — n!”  ejaculated  Richard  Willowswick.  And  even 
while  the  wicked  word  was  yet  on  his  lips,  his  butler 
brought  in  a  wire.  Willowswick  tore  it  open  and  read 
as  follows: — 1 

Awfully  eorry.  Unavoidably  prevented  shooting  with  you  next 
Tuesday.  Jephson. 

Willowswick  crushed  the  hit.  of  pink  paper  in  his 
hand  and  tossed  it  savagely  into  the  fender.  The  truth 
now  dawned  on  him.  These  three  simultaneous  defec¬ 
tions  from  men  who  had  never  before  failed  him 
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were  surely  no  coincidence.  They  had  somehow  got 
wind  of  the  coming  of  Uncle  Tom. 

In  a  great  state  of  mind,  he  sought  his  wife  and 
apprised  her  of  what  had  occurred. 

“  My  brother,  or  Charles,  must  have  been  talking,” 
he  said,  “  and  this  is  the  result  of  it.  My  six  guns 
have  already  dwindled  to  three' — including  myself  and 
Uncle  Tom,  who,  as  far  as  the  partridges  go,  simply 
doesn’t  count.  What  on  earth  is  to  be  done  now,  I 
should  like  to  know'.” 

And  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  room,  fuming  and 
biting  his  nails. 

“  Can’t  you  do  with  less  than  six  guns?”  she  inquired. 

“Well,  there’s  no  actual  magic  in  six,  of  course,”  he 
rejoined.  “But,  for  the  credit  of  the  thing,  I  must 
have  enough  of  ’em  out  to  account  for  a  decent  hag.  If 
I  could  pick  up  even  one  substitute,  who  could  shoot, 
it  would  be  better  than  nothing.  But  I  see  no  chance 
.of  it,  worse  Luck,”  he  added,  shaking  his  head  gloomily. 

“  How  about  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  and—  and — young 
Garvice?”  she  suggested,  after  a  reflective  pause. 

“  Can’t  shoot,  either  of  them,”  he  answered.  “  Still,  as 
there’s  nobody  else  available,  I  may  as  well  ask  ’em,; 
though,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  they’re  pretty  certain 
to  be  booked.” 

He  wrote  to  the  two  gentlemen  aforesaid  by  that 
evening’s  post.  He  did  not  receive  their  replies  until 
Monday  ;  and  both,  unfortunately,  were  polite  refusals, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  “  previous  engagement.” 
Richard  Willowswick  felt  quite  desperate.  Here  he 
v?as,  on  the  morning  of  August  31,  still  three  guns 
short  of  his  proper  complement  for  the  following  day. 

It  was  then,  as  a  last  resort,  that  he  was  driven  to 
consider  his  nephew,  the  graceless  Charles.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  his  wife  at  breakfast. 

“I  dislike  the  impudent  young  cub,  as  you  know, 
Mary ;  and  I  don’t  want  to  ask  him.  But,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  almost  think  I  must.  Oh,  dear  !  what 
a  worry  it  all  is.  I  wish  Uncle  Torn  were  at  Jericho  !  ” 

At  the  mention  of  Charles’s  name1  Mrs.  Willowswick 
frowned,  but  a  moment  later  her  expression  relaxed 
somewhat,  as  though  she  were  not  so  entirely  displeased, 
after  all,  by  her  husband’s  suggestion. 

“Well,  perhaps  you  had  better  ask  him,  dear,”  she 
assented  (to  Richard’s  considerable  astonishment,  for 
he  had  expected  vehement  opposition).  “  He’s  a  good 
shot,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  A1 — confound  him  !  ”  he  answered. 

Then  do  ask  him,”  she  said,  “  and  put  him  next  to 
Uncle  Tom.  There;  that  will  get  rid  of  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty,  won’t  it,  Dick?”  And  she  smiled  a  self-satisfied 
smile  at  her  own  happy  thought. 

“By  Jove,  Mary!”  he  ejaculated,  brightening  up. 
“Now,  hang  me  if  you  haven’t  hit  on  a  really  useful 
suggestion.” 

“I’m  sure  I  have,”  she  rejoined,  with  a  triumphant 
smile.  “  Charles  has  all  the  qualifications  for  the  post 
of  danger.  He  has  no  nerves - ” 

“  Doesn’t  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,”  muttered 
Willowswick. 

“And,  besides,”  she  proceeded,  laughing  a  little 
viciously,  “  it  won’t  in  the  least  matter  if  Uncle  Tom 
does  shoot  him.  In  fact,  I  rather  hope  he  will.” 

“  Oh,  come,  Mary !  I  say !  That’s  going  a  bit  too 
far.” 

“  Psha !  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  I  want  the 
young  cub  to  be  seriously  injured.  But  I  should  like 
Uncle  Tom  to  pepper  him  and  sting  him  up  a  hit ;  and 
so  would  you,  Dick.  ’  Don’t  pretend  you  wouldn’t.” 

“Well,  I  confess  it  wouldn’t  break  my  heart,  to  see 
him  landed  with  a  pellet  or  two,”  admitted  her  husband, 
grinning.  “  I’ll  slope  round  to  the  vicarage  after  break¬ 
fast,  and  ask  him.” 

He  found  his  nephew  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  vicarage 
garden,  and  lost  no  time  in  introducing  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

“  My  dear  Charles,”  he  began,  with  polite,  though 
unwonted,  cordiality,  “  I  want  you  to  help  me  out  of  a 
little  difficulty.”  ■> 

“What  is  it,  uncle?  What’s  up?”  replied  Charles, 
with  a  slightly  amused  twinkle  in  his  lazy  blue  eyes.  1 

“The  fact  is,  my  dear  boy,  I’ve  been  failed,  at  the 
last  moment,  by  one  or  two  of  my  guns  for  to-morrow, 
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and  I  wajiifc  you  to  do  the  Good  Samaritan  and  step 
ipto  the  breach,”  said  Richard  Willowswick,  ingratiat¬ 
ingly. 

The  twinkle  in  his  nephew’s  eye'  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

“All  right,”  he  answered,  with  a  genial  smile.  “I'll 
do  stop-gap  for  you  with  pleasure,  uncle.  I  make  one 
stipulation,  though :  you  mustn’t  put  me  next  gun  to 
Great-Uncle  Tom.” 

Richard  Willowswick’-s  countenance  became  suddenly 
less  bland.  His  nephew’s  cool  stipulation— for  several 
obvious  reasons — annoyed  him  exceedingly.  However, 
he  tried  to  turn  it  off  as  a  jest. 

“  You  are  joking,  of  course,  Charles.  You  must  know 
by  this  time  that  I  leave  all  these  arrangements  to  my 
head-keeper.” 

“  Quite  so,”  replied  his  nephew,  with  a  comprehend¬ 
ing  wink.  “  But  the  head-keeper  gets  the  tip  from  you 
beforehand.  And  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he 
will  get  the  tip  from  you  to-morrow  to  locate  me  next 
to  Great-Uncle  Tom.  WhatT” 

“  Really  I  hadn’t  thought  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other,”  answered  Richard  Willowswick,  untruthfully. 

“  Come,  uncle !  You  needn’t  fence  with  me.  Best 
he  candid,”  laughed  his  nephew.  “Yon  know,  and  I 
know,  that  you  have  asked  me  to  your  shoot  to-morrow 
with  the  express  intention  of  making  me  enact  the  part 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Let’s  begin,  so  to  speak,  by 
taking  that  as  read.  The  only  question  remaining  is 
whether  1  take  on  the  job,  or  whether  I  don’t.  To  he 
Uriah,  or  not  to  be  Uriah — hey  1  And  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  straight  out  that,  unless  we  can  come  to 
some  satisfactory  arrangement,  my:  answer  will  be  N-O, 
No.  So-  there1 1  ” 

“What  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at?”  demanded 
Willowswick. 

“  Come,  uncle,”  laughed  the  young  scapegrace, 
“you’re  not  so  dense  as  you  pretend.  Don’t  tell 
me.  Say,  now.  What’s  this  Uriah  job  “worth?  That 
puts  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.” 

“  You  mean  you  expect  me  to  pay  you  for  turning 

out  with  my  party  to-morrow - ” 

“  Certainly  I  do,”  replied  the  reprobate,  as  cool 
as  you  please.  “I’m  not  going  to  stand  up  and  be 
shot  at  free',  gratis.  That’s  too  much  to  ask  a  fellow. 
Now  then!  Wrhat  are  you  prepared  to  spring?”  .  .  . 

In  the  end,  after  much  protesting  and  haggling, 
Richard  Willowswick  deemed  it  expedient  to  settle  the 
matter  by  promising  to  pay  his  graceless  nephew  £10. 
For  this  comparatively  modest  sum  the  young  man 
agreed  (as  he  himself  expressed  it)  “  to  take  on  the 
Uriah  job  and  back  his  luck.” 

Uncle  Tom  arrived  that  evening  in  time  for  dinner. 
He  was  a  shabby,  wizened  little  old  man,  whose  face 
wore  an  odd,  stereotyped  smile;  not  a  pleasant  smile, 
however ;  it  suggested  cunning  rather  than  good-nature, 
and  was,  in  fact,  first  cousin  to  a  satyric  leer.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  perpetually  patting  himself  on  the  back  for 
his  habitual  success  in  getting  something  for  nothing, 
which,  indeed,  was  what  he  lived  for,  making  a  point 
of  exploiting  his  various  expectant  relatives  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself  at  their  expense.  For — truth  to  tell — he 
liked  enjoying  himself.  What  he  objected  to,  and  never 
did,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  was  paying  for  the  enjoyment 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  shoot  next  day  passed  off  quite  successfully. 
Uncle  Tom  shot  better  than  usual  and  was  in  high  good- 
hurnour.  Moreover,  he  bagged  nothing  extraneous  ;  not 
even  a  retriever.  Charles  had  the  luck  to  escape  with¬ 
out  a  pellet.  But  the  young  scapegrace  had  one  or  two 
narrow  shaves ;  and  Richard  Willowswick  was  fain  to 
admit  that  he  had  earned  his  money. 

Richard  himself  was  positively  beaming.  The  day 
had  been  fine ;  the  bag  was  respectable ;  no  human  blood 
had  been  shed;  and — most  satisfactory  of  all — Uncle 
Tom  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  compliment  him  on  the 
good  sport  he  had  shown  them,  and  had  further  declared 
it  was  the  most  enjoyable  day  with  the  partridges  he  had 
ever  experienced. 

But  if  Uncle  Tom  and  Richard  Willowswick  were 
both  in  the  best  of  humours,  the  head-keeper  most 
emphatically  was  not.  In  his  ignorance  of  Uncle  Tom, 
he  had  expected  a  tip  of  at  least  a  sovereign.  As  a 


fact,  he  had  received  precisely  half-a-crown.  Later  on 
in  the  evening,  while  partaking  of  a  drop  of  whisky 
with  Willows  wick’s  butler  and  Uncle  Tom’s  valet,  ho 
took  occasion  to  expatiate  in  withering  terms  upon 
that  old  gentleman’s  stinginess. 

“Downright  contemptuous— that’s  what  I  -calls  it,” 
he  said.  “  I  was  more  than  half-minded,  I  was,  to 
fling  back  his  dirty  half-dollar  in  his  face.” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Spencely,  if  you  knew  him  as  I  do,”  re¬ 
marked  the  vale't,  “  you’d  think  yourself  lucky  to  get  S'O 
much  as  half-a-d'ollar  out  of  him.  And  I  tell  you  v an  d i d' 
that  what  surprises  me  is  his  going  to  the  expense  of 
coming  down  here  for  the  shooting  at  all.” 

“Precious  little  expense  attached,  if  this  here’s  a 
sample,”  interjected  the  keeper,  scornfully,  holding  out 
the  despised  half-dollar  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“Well,  not  to  call  expense  for  an  ordinary  gent., 
certainly,”  admitted  the  valet.  “But  then,  you  see, 
the  governor’s  not  ordinary.  He’s1  a  cheese-paring  old' 
crank.  I  rec’llect  last  year,  when  we  went  shooting 
into  Norfolk,  and  he  found,  what  with  cartridges  and 
railway  fares  and  tips,  it  had  cost  him  a  fiver,  he  was 
in  such  a  taking  as  never  was,  and  swore  it  was  (he 


very  last  time  he’d  indulge  in  such  a  ruinous  amuse¬ 
ment.  Yet  now,  this  year,  here  he  comes  all  the  way 
into  Yorkshire,  and  it’ll  have  stood  him  in  £7  or  £8 
by  the  time  he’s  done,  and  he  don’t  seem  to  be  grousing 
over  it  on©  bit.  Can’t  make  out  what’s  come  to  the 
old  skinflint.” 

Thus,  with  a  perplexed  wag  of  the  head,  spake  Uncle 
Tom’s  valet.  And  his  perplexity  was  natural;  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  a  certain  private  little  understanding 
between  his  miserly  master  and  the  scapegrace  Charles, 
by  which  the  old  gentleman,  exploiting  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  as  -a  deadly-dangerous  shot,  had  not  only  got  his 
fun  with  the  partridges  for  nothing,  but  was  even  (to 
his.  huge  glee)  some  pounds  in  pocket  over  the  trans- 
laction. 
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THE  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Spain  during 

X  the  Last  Century”  (*)  is  an  opportune  and  inte¬ 
resting  book,  whose  materials,  gathered  from  sources 
accessible  only  to  Miss  Challice,  are,  however,  thrown 
together  anyhow  with  a  distracting  discursiveness.  The 
English,  too,  is  often  as  loose  as  the  construction.  Such 
unfinished  sentences  as  this,  e.g.,  occur  occasionally : 

This  letter,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  expression  of  feeling  against 
Maria  Cristina,  was  shared  by  the  people.”  Indeed, 
the  English  is  not  only  occasionally  slipshod,  but  often 
odd  or  bad.  “  The  King,”  we  read  in  one  place,  “gave 
himself  over  to  the  study  of  relics  which  were  brought 
to  him  at  a  high  price  by  the  priestly  folk  who  made 
harvest  out  of  his  credibility.”  And  what  are  you  to 
make  of  such  a  sentence  as  this?  “They  were,  more¬ 
over,  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  had  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  encyclopeedic  array  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  despoilers  of  innocence.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  book  is  opportune  and  valuable  as  throwing  a  clear 
light  upon  the  causes  which  keep  Spain  still  to-day  in 
unstable  equilibrium.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Spain, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  domination  of  the  priests,  is  an 
anachronism  amongst  the  European  powers.  She  is 
still  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  not  more  turbulent  and 
ill-governed  than  all  the  mediaeval  nations  were.  You 
cannot  free  a  people  by  forcing  upon  them  free  institu¬ 
tions  as  you  can  fit  a  man  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  or 
make  a  suit  of  second-hand  clothes  fit  him.  These 
institutions  must  grow  upon  them  like  their  skins  if  they 
are  to  fit  them  like  their  skins.  Parliamentary  institu- 
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by  Mrs.  S.  Roope  Dockery  and  from  Photographs.  (London :  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable.  16s  net.) 

P)  “Leaves  from  a  Madeira  Garden."  By  Charles  Thomas-Stanford.  With 
Sixteen  Full-Page  Illustrations.  (London:  John  Lane.  6s.net.) 

(6)  “An  Honest  Man.”  By  R.  H.  Bretherton.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co,  6s.) 

(6)  “Sister K.”  By  Mabel  Hart.  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.  63.) 
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tions  in  Spain,  e.g.,  are  the  merest  mockery,  owing  to 
the  caciqueism  which  cripples  the  country^  The  cacique 
in  every  district  holds,  so  to  say,  the  choke-valve  of  the 
machine  in  his  hands. 

It  is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  realise  the  power  of  the  cacique  in 
Spain.  Ho  is  always  the  most  influential  person  in  the  district, 
and  the  appointment  of  judges,  alcade  (mayor),  governor,  and 
deputy  are  all  in  his  hands.  The  man  he  suggests  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  district  in  th©  Congress  is  sure  to  be  elected,  and 
when  the  Ministers  wish  a  certain  person  to  have  a  place  in 
Parliament,  the  name  has  only  to  be  sent  to  the  cacique  Avho 
supports  that  Minister. 

Hence,  as  Martin  Hume  says,  dishonest  Governments 
are  faced  in  sham  battle  by  dishonest  Oppositions,  till 
parliamentary  institutions,  so  far  from  being  a  check 
upon  abuses,  are  simply  their  mask.  Nor  does  the 
corruption  end  here.  As  in  Spain  the  King  alone  has 
the  right  of  appointing  a  Ministry,  there  are  always  all 
kinds  of  palace  intrigues  on  foot,  where  often  the  least 
reputable  of  women  or  of  priests  play  a  principal  part. 
So  transparent  is  the  sham  of  parliamentary  government 
that  Martinez  Campos  could  say,  without  any  conscious¬ 
ness  of  cynicism  on  the  part  either  of  himself  or  of  his 
audience,  “I  am  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a  Conservative. 
X  made  myself  a  Liberal  because  I  thought  the  King 
wanted  the  Liberals  to  come  in,  and  now  I  am  a  Con¬ 
servative  because  the  Queen  wanted  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Conservatives.”  The  King,  even  a  king  who  was 
educated  at  Sandhurst,  Alphonso  XII.,  was  no  less 
equitably  impartial  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Was 
there  ever  a  fairer  or  franker  arrangement  than  the 
Pacto  del  Pardo? 

Canovas,  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  and  Sagasta,  the  chief 
of  the  Liberals,  used  all  their  eloquence  at  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
persuade  Alfonso  XII.  that  sincere  elections  in  Spain  would  lead 
to  the  Car  lists  attaining  a  majority  in  Congress.  So  the  King, 
not  seeing  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  wished  to  prevent  the 
realisation  of  a  true  Parliamentary  representation,  because  it 
would  lose  them  their  patronage  of  deputies’  seats,  ended  by 
signing  the  Pacto  del  Pardo.  This  document,  endorsed  by  the 
King,  was  simply  an  arrangement  between  Canovas  and  Sagasta 
by  which  each  was  insured  an  equal  period  as  Prime  Minister,  so 
that  their  respective  partisans  could  feel  that  their  patrons  had 
the  same  amount  of  influence. 

Thus  it  is  only  in  such  uprisings  as  that  at  Barce¬ 
lona  the  other  day  that  the  people  can  express  them¬ 
selves.  Apropos  of  such  uprisings,  a  sentence  in  a 
letter  from  Napoleon  the  Pirst  to  the  crafty  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  who  had  just  compelled  his  feeble  father  and 
immoral  mother  to  resign  the  throne,  struck  me  greatly 
as  Baconian  in  its  wisdom.  “  Your  Highness  will  have 
no  friends  if  you  come  to  be  disgraced  one  day,  for 
; people  like  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  respect  they  have 
had  to  show  us.”  What  La  Rochefoucauld  says  of  the 
passion  of  adoring  love  may  also  perhaps  be  true  of  a 
passion  of  fawning  loyalty,  “  Plus  on  aime  une 
maitresse,  et  plus  on  est  pres  de  la  hair.”  Certainly 
there  is  no  servility  and  no  insolence  like  the  insolence 
and  servility  of  flunkeys.  By  the  way,  there  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  story  in  this  interesting  book  which  suggests  that 
Napoleon  would  never  have  been  confronted  by  Wel¬ 
lington  at  Waterloo  if  the  Spanish  painter  Goya  had  had 
his  artistic  honour  satisfied.  Wellington,  when  in  Madrid, 
had  his  portrait  painted  by  Goya,  who,  naturally 
irascible,  had  this  irascibility  intensified  through  his 
absolute  deafness.  When  the  portrait  was  nearly 
finished  Wellington  came  to  view  it,  but  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  it  that  he  used  strong  language  about  the 
“ - caricature”  to  General  Alava,  who  had  accom¬ 

panied  him — so  strong  that  Alava,  knowing  Goya’s 
temper,  did  not  dare  to  interpret  it.  As  Wellington 
himself,  however,  had  indicated  his  scorn  of  the  portrait 
by  a  contemptuous  shrug,  the  infuriated  artist  seized  his 
pistols  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  his  son  from 
shooting  his  inappreciative  sitter  ! 

Mr.  Royall  Tyler’s  “  Spain  :  a  Study  of  her  Life  and 
Arts  ”  (2)  will  be  caviare  to  the  general,  but  simply 
invaluable  to  the  serious  student  of  the  art  and  of 
the  architecture  of  that  country,  “  the  world’s  end  into 


Why  is  Seeger's  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire?  Because  both  drive  out  qreys. — Proprietors,  Hindes 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


which  every  nationality  was  shaken  one  time  or 
another.”  Mr.  Royall  Tyler  revolutionises  the  ordinary 
idea  of  Spain  as  a  country  pre-eminent  at  once  for 
its  romance  and  for  its  faith.  So  far  from  being 
romantic,  Spain  is  the  most  materialistic  of  all  lands  5 
while  “  its  people  have  divested  themselves  to  a 

certain  extent  of  their  faith  in  God  and  king . 

With  all  their  picturesque  mingled  savagery,  chivalry, 
and  superstition,  they  have  a  predominant  trait 
which  their  European  observers  have  overlooked — that 
brutal,  witty  materialistic  Iberian  scepticism  that  runs 
through  Spanish  letters  from  Juvenal  to  Larra,  with 
whom  Spanish  letters  may  be  said  to  have  died.”  Those 
who  know  anything  of  human  nature  need  not  be  told 
that  such  materialism  and  scepticism  can  co-exist  com¬ 
fortably  with  mediaeval  superstition.  “  The  Kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,”  says  Mr.  Royall  Tyler,  “  are  the 
most  mediaeval  countries  left  in  Europe.  Their  cities 
are  petrified  episodes  from  mediaeval  life  ” ;  and 
this  mediaevalism  survives  not  only  in  their  art  and 
architecture,  but  also  in  their  faith  and  life.  But  it 
is  with  their  art  and  architecture  that  Mr.  Royall  Tyler 
has  chiefly  to  do— especially  with  their  architecture — ■ 
in  this  encyclopaedic  account  of  the  churches  and  church 
treasures  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
country  that  Mr.  Koebel  writes  in  his  admirable 
“  Portugal :  Its  Land  and  People  ”  (3),  but  chiefly  of 
the  Portuguese  themselves,  surely  the  most  amiable 
of  European  races !  Not  the  peasant  only — who  will 
share  his  meals  with  a  stranger — but  even  the 
townsfolk,  the  railway  officials,  tram-conductors,  nay 
the  very  cabmen,  are  amiability  itself !  As  compared 
with  the  Spaniard  the  Portuguese  is  dull,  “  and  the 
sharper,  in  general,  who  from  time  to  time  makes  hay 
with  the  coin  of  the  unsuspecting  Portuguese,  is  almost 
invariably  a  Spaniard.”  Spanish  also  are  the  singers, 
dancers,  variety  artists,  and  professors  of  all  the  lighter 
arts ;  while  the  Portuguese  peasant  is  so  far  from  being 
emotional  that  he  is  sober-minded  to  stolidity.  Mr. 
Koebel  has  had  the  advantage,  which  he  shares  with 
the  reader,  of  studying  Portuguese  life  from  the  inside, 
with  the  result  that  you  share  also  his  liking  for  the 
people.  I  learn  from  a  delightful  book,  Mr.  Charles 
Thomas-Stanford’s  “  Leaves  from  a  Madeira  Garden  ” 
(4),  that  in  Portugal  also  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
arrange  between  themselves  to  share  the  spoils  of  office 
in  rotation,  and  that  it  was  an  attempt  by  the  late  King 
to  put  an  end  to  this  and  other  abuses  which  brought 
about  the  assassination  of  himself  and  his  son.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  is,  of  course,  mainly  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  Madeira  itself,  which  seems  to  me  “  an 
Elysium  on  earth” — none  the  less  of  an  Elysium, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  indolence  enforced  by  unpro¬ 
gressive  Portuguese  rule. 

Mr.  Bretherton’s  “  An  Honest  Man  ”  (5)  is  a  rather 
distressing  study  of  a  by  no  means  common  form  of 
insanity — the  insanity  of  honesty.  Though,  to  be  sure, 
the  honesty  of  the  hero  who  makes  the  vicarious  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  family’s  happiness  as  well  as  of  his  own,  to 
pay  his  considerate  creditors  in  full,  is  simply  vanity 
in  excelsis.  Milsom’s  character  is  excellently  drawn, 
and  the  reader  is  as  relieved  as  the  monomaniac  himself 
Avhen  he  comes  back  through  illness  to  his  right  mind. 
Miss  Mabel  Hart’s  “Sister  K.”  (6)  is  a  little  school- 
girlish  in  its  sentiment  and  chivalry  and  even  in  the 
mystery  of  the  plot,  but  it  is  redeemed  by  its  vivid, 
minute,  and  convincing  pictures  of  hospital  nursing  in 
London.  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Besides  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett’s  new  novel,  “  Open 
Country,”  which  will  be  ready  next  week,  Messrs. 
Macmillan’s  list  of  fiction  for  this  month  includes  two 
noteworthy  posthumous  books.  On  the  14th  inst.  they 
will  issue  the  late  Miss  Rosa  N.  Carey’s  last  story,  “  The 
Key  of  the  Unknown,”  and  on  the  22nd  the  late  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford’s  “  Stradella.”  The  latter  is  the 
second  of  the  two  novels  which  the  author  left  com¬ 
pleted  at  his  death.  It  is  a  story  of  Venice  and  Rome 
in  ,the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  concerned  with 
certain  romantic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Stradella,  the 
famous  Italian  musician  and  singer. 
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The  Slave  of  the  Lamp  ”  and  “  The  Sowers  ”  are  the 
firsHnvo  volumes  of  the  new  pocket  edition  of  the  novels 
of  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  are  publishing.  The  edition  will  be  in  four¬ 
teen  volumes,  of  which  the  remaining  twelve  will  be 
issued  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week.  Merriman’s  own  view 
with  regard  to  some  of  his  earlier  books  has  been 
respected  by  their  exclusion  from  this  edition.  His 
desire  that  there  should  be  no  record  of  his  private  life 
has  also  been  fulfilled,  but  in  an  introduction  to  the 
first  volume  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  work  and 
career  as  a  writer  are  given.  Admirably  produced  in  a 
cloth  binding  at  two  shillings,  or  in  leather  at  three 
shillings,  this  handy  edition  of  Merriman’s  novels  will 
be  sure  to  have  a  wide  popularity1. 


A  memorial  booklet  to  the  late  Dean  Lefrov  is  being 
published  for  Mrs.  Lefroy  by  Messrs.  Jarrold  and  Sons 
.  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the  last  few  days  of  the 
ean  s  life  spent  at  Riffelalp,  written  by  the  Rev.  S. 
aniig  Gould,  with  notes  of  the  last  sermon  preached 
by  the  Dean  at  the  Church  of  Riffelalp— the  church 
v  ma  he  built  and  at  which  he  officiated  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  where  he  now  lies  buried,  facing  the 
Matterhorn.  A  photogravure  of  the  Dean  and  two 
views  of  Riffelalp  Church  will  be  included  in  the 
brochure. 


MUSIC, 


Mr.  J.  T.  Bealby,  the  author  of  a  new  book  on 

Fruit-ranching  in  British  Columbia,”  was  engaged  for 
many  years  in  literary  work  in  London  before  he  went 
out  to  Canada  to  recruit  his  health  by  an  open-air  life. 
His  success  in  his  new  venture  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  phenomenal.  Messrs.  Black  are  publishing  his 
volume,  which  will  be  illustrated  from  photographs,  and 
have  practical  chapters  on  such  matters  as  climate,  soil, 
markets,  prices,  varieties  of  fruit,  packing,  etc. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  of  the  British  Museum, 
completed  just  before  his  death  a  book  entitled  “The 
Hast  King  of  Poland,”  which  is  now  announced  for 
publication  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  It  is  stated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  many  hitherto  unknown  documents,  this 
work  probes  the  matter  to  its  foundation  and  discovers 
the  course  of  all  Poland’s  misfortunes,  not  in  external 
circumstances,  but  in  the  vices  and  eccentricities  of 
the  Poles  themselves.  It  is  with  persons  rather  than 
events  that  the  book  deals. 

Canon  Beeching  has  written  a  life  of  Francis  At-ter- 
bury,  which  will  be  the  next  addition  to  the  “  Makers 
of  Rational  History”  series  published  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons.  For  the  purpose  of  this  work 
Canon  Beeching-  has  found  fresh  materials  in  the 
muniments  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  the  King  he  has  also  been  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  facsimile  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Atterbury  to  the  Pretender. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  poems  of  Dr.  Johnson 
—whose  bi-centenary  will,  by  the  way,  be  celebrated 
this  month — have  only  once  had  the  distinction  of 
beiug  issued  in  a  separate  volume,  namely,  in  1785,  by 
G.  Yearsley.  Of  this  edition,  which  is  very  rare,  a 
copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Lane,  who  has 
now  arranged  with  Mr.  William  Watson  to  write  an 
introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  the  poems. 

An  English  edition  of  “  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,” 
edited  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  of  the  University 
■of  Chicago,  is  being  taken  over  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 
First  published  in  America  some  years  ago,  this  work 
is  known  to  students  as  one  of  the  most  important 
•of  recent  contributions  to  philosophy  from  the  side 
of  Pragmatism.  There  are  four  papers  by  Professor 
Dewey  on  “Thought  and  its  Subject-matter,”  and  seven 
essays  by  other  members  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  of  the  Chicago  University. 

In  the  new  popular  series  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  works, 
which  Messrs.  Methuen  are  bringing  out,  “  Lord 
Arthur  Savile’s  Crime  ”  forms  the  "first  volume.  It 
has  a  special  interest  just  now  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  II.  B.  Irving  has  announced  the  production  of 
a  play  founded  on  this  witty  and  exciting  story,  which 
satirises  the  craze  for  palmistry.  “  The  Cant-erville 
Ghost  ”  and  other  tales  and  sketches  are  also  included 
in  the  same  volume. 

Mr.  Noel  Williams’  “  Madame  du  Barry,”  which  was 
published  some  five  years  ago,  is  being  re-issued  by 
Messrs.  Harper  in  a  cheaper  edition,  with  a  photo¬ 
gravure  frontispiece.  The  book  will  be  uniform  with 
the  popular  editions  of  the  same  author’s  “  Madame 
Recamier”  and  “Madame  du  Pompadour.” 

t  Miss  May  Wynne’s  popular  romance,  “Henry  of 
Navarre,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Greening  in 
a  shilling  edition. 


A  ^  interesting  event  of  the-  near  future  will  be  the 
il.  reopening  of  the  Savoy  next  month  by  Mr  C.  II 
Workman  with  a  new  opera  by  “Mr.  Reginald  Somerville.' 
lor  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  known  that  Mr.  Work¬ 
man  was  negotiating  with  a  view  to  setting  up  on  .his 
own  account,  and  every  one  will  wish  him  success.  By 
general  consent  he  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  the 
latter-day  Savoyards,  having  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
all  the.  recent  revivals,  and  as  he  is  also  a  good  man 
of  business  and  has  had  plentiful  opportunities  of 
learning  what  the  public  wmnts,  he  ought  to  do  well. 
The  intimation  that  one  of  his  subsequent  productions 
will  be  a  new  work  by  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Edward 
German  is  naturally  particularly  interesting,  and  here,, 
again,  if  good  wishes  count  for  anything,  there  should 
be  no  question  as  to  the  issue.  What  will  be  Sir  Wil- 
liam’s.  subject  this  time?  There  will  be  the  keenest 
curiosity  to  know.  As  a  librettist,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  Sir  William  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  the 
author  of  such  popular  works  as  “  The  Mikado  ”  and 
“  The  Gondoliers,”  while  Mr.  German  will  have  all  his 
work  cut  out  to  withstand  comparison  with  the  com¬ 
poser  of  “  Pinafore  ”  and  “  The  Pirates  ”  ;  but  doubtless 
each  will  do  his  best. 

Mr.  Reginald  Somerville,  the  composer  of  the  work 
with  which  Mr.  Workman  proposes  to  open,  has  long 
been  favourably  known  to  the  musical  public  as  a  writer 
of  charming  songs,  which  are  never  more  charming  than 
when  sung  by  himself,  and  if  his  new  comic  opera — not 
the  first  dramatic  work,  by  the  way,  which  he  has 
written— finds  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  favour, 
its  success  should  be  assured.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Somerville  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  particularly 
effective  book,  while  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sidney  Ellison 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  work  may 
serve  as  assurance  of  nothing  being  wanting  under  this 
head.  The  fact  may  be  taken  also  as  an  indication, 
perhaps,  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Workman  to  depart 
somewhat  from  the  established  Savoy  traditions,  for 
Mr.  Ellison  belongs  emphatically  to  the  modern  school 
of  musical  comedy  productions,  having  been  associated 
with  many  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes’  greatest  successes ; 
and  this  perhaps  is  not  wholly  to  be  regretted.  Truth 
to  tell,  the  Savoy  methods  and  the  Savoy  'personnel  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  the-  infusion  of  a  little  new  blood, 
and  Mr.  Workman  has  shown  good  judgment  in  recog¬ 
nising  this  fact. 

I  was  glad  to  read  a  sensible  article  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Glover  on  the  national  opera  question  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  the  other  day.  Mr.  Glover  knows  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  as  well  as  most,  and,  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  he  does  not  share 
the  views  of  those  who  regard  a  subsidy  or  endowment 
as  necessary.  As  long  ago  as  Augustus  Harris’s  days,  he 
recalls,  it  was  found  possible  at  Drury  Lane  to  average 
£180  to  £200  a  performance  eight  times  a  week  for  four 
or  five  weeks  at  a  time,  and  the  conclusion  which  lie 
draws  from  this  and  other  facts  is  that  the  problem  is 


„  ‘‘DUROTTAR  Castle.”  £14  14s.:  Vigo,  Oporto,  Lisbon  j 

Cadiz  (for  Seville  and  Granada),  Morocco,  Palma,  September  11 , 
also  September  29.  £18  18s.  :  Constantinople,  Smy  rna,  Patmos 
Crete,  Malta,  Ajaccio,  and  the  Riviera;  also  £16  16s.,  October 
22  :  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Greece. — Full  particulars  trom  the 
Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh-gardens,  London,  N.W, 
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by  no  means  so  insoluble  on  ordinary  business  lines  as 
is  sometimes  assumed. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Glover  remarks:: — • 

It  is  none  of  the  public’s  business  if  works  are  run  too  expen¬ 
sively.  If  the  popular  opera  devotee  says,  “  I  am  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  my  fancy  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  a  week  on  the  average,” 
it  is  no  use  crying  out  that  “cheap  opera  won’t  pay.”  because 
we  prefer  to  make  it  too  expensive  to  pay. 

This  is  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  equally  true  that  grand  opera  can  never  hope  to 
pay  in  London  unless  the  thing  is  done  handsomely. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  London  public  will  never  tolerate  second-class 
performances.  Hence  the  failure  of  so  many  ventures 
in  the  past.  Happily,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
despair  on  this  account.  D’Oyly  Carte  had  the  money, 
but  unfortunately  went  to  work,  as  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out,  on  radically  wrong  lines.  Otherwise  we 
should  probably  no  longer  be  discussing  whether  per¬ 
manent  English  opera  is  or  is  not  possible.  But 
even  on  the  impossible  lines  which  be  adopted,  be  came 
sufficiently  near  to  success  to  afford  every  warrant  for 
the  hope  that  with  better  direction  another  attempt 
would  be  attended  with  a  very  different  result. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting,  and  by  no  means  irre¬ 
levant,  to  notice  that  the  profits  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
during  the  past  twelve  months  have  enabled  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  particular  temple  of  the  lyric  drama  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  while  carrying  for¬ 
ward  almost  as  much  again — a  condition  of  things  which 
serves  to  show  that  there  is  one  form  of  musical  drama, 
at  any  rate,  which  certainly  does  not  spell  bankruptcy. 
How,  why  does  not  Mr.  George  Edv/ardes  go  a  step 
further,  and  tackle  grand  opera?  He  has  been  credited 
with  ambitions  in  this  direction  more  than  once,  but 
so  far  they  have  not  been  realised.  Yet,  with  the  aid 
of  the  proper  expert  guidance,  he  is  just  the  .man  to 
do  the  trick,  for  no  one  has  a  shrewder  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  public;  further,  his  particular 
following  includes  precisely  that  section  of  the  public 
from  which  grand  opera  audiences  might  be  recruited, 
while  above  all  he  understands  the  art  of  spending 
royally  and  doing  things  with  a  lavish  hand.  “Lohen¬ 
grin”  or  “  Tannhauser,”  put  on  by  Mr.  George  Edwardes, 
would  certainly  be  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  has  been  expressing  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  traditions  as  affecting  the  interpreta¬ 
tive  artist,  and  one  point  which  he  makes  is  quite  a 
happy  one : — 

I  think  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  positions  of  the 
musical  interpreter  and  the  actor.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  actor .  is  subjected  to  the  same  fire  of  criticism  as  the 
virtuoso  musician  when  the  former  departs  from  the  reading  of 
a  preceding  great  actor  and  gives  to  his  rfile  an  interpretation 
bom  of  his  own  original  conception.  On  the  contrary,  people 
welcome  the  many  conceptions  of,  say,  Hamlet.  There  is  not 
much  resemblance  to  be  found  between,  say,  the  Hamlet  of 
Irving  and  the  Hamlet  of -Forbes  Robertson;  yet  no  one  says 
either  one  is  or  is  not  -Shakespeare. 

This  is  well  put,  but  when  Mr.  Hambourg  goes  on  to 
plead  for  the  errors  sometimes  resulting  from  “  the 
excesses  of  youth  or  the  exuberance  of  temperament,” 
some,  perhaps,  will  not  experience  much  difficulty  in 
fitting  the  cap. 

Wo  live  in  go-ahead  times,  and  hence-  it  is  in  no  way 
surprising  to  find  a  small  controversy  proceeding  on 
the  subject  of  Richard  Strauss’s  forthcoming  comic 
epera  before  even  the  work  has  been  written,  much 
less  produced.  One  writer  takes  the  view  that  a  comic 
opera  by  Strauss  is  likely  to  prove  no  laughing  matter, 
hints  at  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  or  the 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  as  possible-  subjects,  and 
adds  that  in  any  case  the  work  is  hardly  likely  to 
prove  a  serious  rival  to  “  San  Toy  ”  or  “  Our  Miss 
Gibbs.”  So  much  the  better,  retorts  another,  who-  is 
bold  enough  apparently  not  to  regard  either  of  those 
masterpieces  as  the  last  word  in  comic  opera.  Which 
view  is  the-  right  one  we  shall  know  in  due  course, 
though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Strauss  has 
long  since  given  proof  of  his  ability; to  write  brilliantly 
effective  comic  music  in  “Till  Eulenspiegel,” 
“  Feuersnotb,”  and  other  works  which  might  be  cited. 


THE  THEATRES. 

■ - «K>« - 

BEFORE  this  week  closes  the  autumn  season  will  be 
in  full  blast,  and  all  the  discussions  on  dramatic 
subjects  will  have  given  place  to  criticisms  of  the 
bewildering  number  of  novelties  with  which  we  seem 
likely  to  be  flooded,  for  surely  never  has  a  season 
opened  with  a  longer  list  of  fixtures.  In  the  interval 
it  is  remarkable,  however,  what  a  number  of  dramatic 
topics  have  been,  and  still  are  being,  discussed.  Here 
you  find  the  cry  -of  the  starring  musician,  whose  meagre 
pittance  is  cut  down  in  order  that  the  star  artist  may 
be  paid  an  absurdly  inflated  salary.  Elsewhere  you 
find  Mr.  Ge-orge  Graves  standing  on  his  rights  as  an 
author  of  “  gag,”  and  threatening  all  who  infringe  his 
copyright.  I  am  hound  to  admit  he  has  good  cause  for 
complaint,  but  it  makes  one  realise  the  extent  of  the 
professional  “  gaggist’s  ”  work  when  you  read  that  some¬ 
body  pirated  “  one-  whole  scene  of  my  absolute  own 
which  I  put  into  ‘  The  Little  Michus.’  ”  Why  should 
not  a  competent  gagger  write  a  whole  play  and  have 
done  with  it? 

A  belated  controversy  is  that  which  has  been 
started  by  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  whether  the  Church  should  accept  the  aid  of  the 
stage.  This  discussion  is  not  calculated  to  promote 
good  feeling,  and  it  seems  a  pity  this  society  should 
have,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  flung  a 
bomb  into  the  arena  by  calling  upon  the  clergy  to  lock 
upon  the  drama  “  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  spiritual 
influence  of  the  Church.”  It  is  most  ungrateful,  too, 
because  no  people  have  been  so  ready  as  actors  to  come 
forward  with  help  when  the  clergy  came  begging,  and 
many  is  the  charity  that  has  benefited  largely  through 
dramatic  aid.  However,  all  these  discussions  will  wane 
with  August,  and  as  with  the  famous  curse  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  no  one  will  he-  one 
penny  the  worse  for  these  clerical  strictures. 

The  one  question  that  we  have  as  yet  by  no  means 
heard  the  last  of  is  the  Censorship.  Some  time  in  the 
remote  future,  I  suppose,  the  Committee  will  issue  a 
report,  and  then  I  will  deal  with  the  subject  in  detail. 
In  the  meantime-,  though,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
strongly  managers  support  the  present  regime.  Mr. 
George  Alexander  is  all  in  favour  of  it,  so  is  Mr.  George 
Edwardes.  As  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  thinks  the  Censorship  at  present  too  lax, 
and  would  tighten  it  up-.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland’s  futile  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  duties  of  a  Censor  by  plunging  in  and  warning 
the  Abbey  Theatre  management  of  the  fearful  risks 
they  would  run  if  they  produced  Mr.  Shaw’s  “  Showing, 
up  of  Blanco  P'osnet  ”  has  ended  in  fizzle.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Mr.  Redford  to  interdict  a  play  after 
reading  it,  hut  it  trenches  on  the  absurd  for  a 
Viceroy  whose  duties  do  not  include  licensing  plays  to 
issue  feeble  threats  about  a  play  which  he  has  not 
read.  It  is  a  little  curious  to  read  the  accounts  of  this 
production.  They  are  all  of  them  so  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  reception  than  with  the  piece.  I  am 
waiting  now  for  the  play  to  he  published  to  know  what 
it  is  all  about. 

The  one  topic  I  have  missed  of  late  in  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  drama  is  the  repertoire  and  national 
theatre.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  half  the 
theatres  in  London  this  autumn  would  he  repertory 
theatres,  while  how  is  it  that  when  huge  donations  have 
been  offered,  the  foundation-stone  has  not  yet  been  laid 
of  the  great  national  Shakespeare  memorial  house?  I 
suppose  Mr.  Frohman  is  maturing  his  plans  for  reper¬ 
toire  at  the  Duke  of  York’s,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
theatre  has  opened  with  “Arsene  Lupin,”  while  Mr. 
Trench’s  all-embracing  scheme  at  the  Haymarket  has 
simmered  down  for  the  moment  into  a  production  of 
“King  Lear.”  However,  repertoire  or.no  repertoire, 
we  are  in  for  an  infinite  variety  of  new  plays,  and  next 
week  I  hope  to  be  able  to  record  many  successes. 


The  Carlton  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Grill  Room,  Rail 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  DONCASTER. 

THERE  ought-  to  be  some  excellent  racing  at  Don¬ 
caster  next  week,  and  there  will  be  no  excuse  for 
withdrawals  of  expected  starters,  as  the  course  will 
be  in  very  good  condition.  The  local  authorities  are 
most  energetic  in  carrying  out  “  improvements,”  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  increase  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  meeting,  but  they  are  lamentably  backward 
in  taking  the  much  needed  revision  of  the  programme 
in  hand.  The  condition's  of  the  two-year-old  stakes 
should  be  more  generous,  and  a  weight-for-age  race  for 
three-year-olds  and  upwards  over  one  mile  or  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  ought  to  be  established.  The  number 
of  handicaps  during  the  week  should  be  reduced,  as 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  fourteen  in  the  programme. 

The  papers  print  every  day  a  return  of  the  egregious 
St.  Leger  betting,  which  every  one  en  connaissanee  da 
cause  knows  to  he  wholly  unworthy  of  any  notice 
whatever.  'There  has  been  practically  no  genuine 
speculation  over  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  publication 
of  such  misleading  trash  ought  to  be  discontinued. 
William  the  Fourth  has  been  scratched,  owing  to  his 
having  hit  his  leg.  This  mishap  is  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  for  the  public  backers,  as  a  number  of  writers 
have  been  zealously  writing  up  Lord  Michelham’s  colt. 
After  the  Derby  it  was  asserted  by  these  infatuated 
scribes  that  William  the  Fourth  “ought  to  have  won,” 
and  he  was  then  trumpeted  to  the  skies  as  a  good  thing 
for  the  Grand  Prix,  the  result  being  that  he  did  not 
finish  in  the  first  three  at  Longchamps.  Even  this 
failure  did  not  convince  his  admirers  of  their  huge  error, 
and  at  the  finish  this  colt  would  no  doubt  have  been 
extensively  supported  by  the  gullish  herd. 

Louviers,  who  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  being 
beaten  by  Minoru  at  Epsom,  has  been  going  badly  in 
his  gallops  at  Newmarket,  and  it  is  believed  there  that 
this  colt  has  trained  off  very  considerably,  so  that  he 
is  at  present  hopelessly  out  of  form.  Minoru  has  been 
going  very  well  indeed,  and  the  King’s  colt  appears  to 
be  in  the  very  best  possible  condition,  and  to  have 
improved  very  much  during  the  summer.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  Minoru  will  stay  the  St.  Leger  course 
if  there  is  a  fast-run  race.  He  was  palpably  tiring  in 
the  finish  for  the  Derby,  and  at  Doncaster  there  is  a  longer 
distance  and  a  more  severe  course.  Minoru’s  successful 
career  will  probably  induce  owners  of  three-year-olds 
to  have  them  prepared  for  their  early  spring  engagements 
in  future.  The  King’s  colt  won  a  race  at  Newbury  on 
March  31.  Diamond  Stud  has  come  into  notice  since 
he  won  a  race  at  Hurst  Park,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  stand  any  chance  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  any  one  fit  to  be  at  large  can  have  accepted 
25  to  1  about  Mr.  Buchanan’s  colt.  The  fantastical 
humbug  of  the  alleged  St.  Leger  betting  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  Saturday’s  return,  Mirador 
stood  at  33  to  1.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  considerably 
shorter  odds  can  have  been  accepted  about  Diamond 
Stud  than  about  Mirador,  whose  form  is  far  superior, 
and  who  is  believed  to  stay  well.  Mr.  Astor’s  colt  will 
be  the  best  from  Kingsclere,  and  he  is  likely  to  finish 
in  the  first  three.  Phaleron  may  be  kept  for  the  New¬ 
market  Triennial  at  the  First  October  Meeting. 
Carrousel,  winner  of  the  Goodwood  Cup,  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  next  Wednesday's  race,  but  this  horse  is  not 
g°°^fnougb,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  Bold 
and  The  Story.  Valens  is  lacking  in  stamina.  Bomba 
is  not  likely  to  start,  which  matters  the  less  inasmuch 
as  he  could  have  no  earthly  chance,  although  he  did 
manage  to  win  the  Ascot  Cup.  St.  Victrix  will  run 
prominently,  and  Mr.  Fenwick’s  colt  ought  to  prove  the 
best  of  the  outside  lot.  He  has  shown  creditable  and 
consistent  form  throughout  the  season,  and  he  is  very 
well  now.  Bayardo  is  reported  to  have  been  amiss  for 
a  few  days,,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  favourite 
was  coughing.  If  Bayardo  comes  to  the  post  really  fit 
and  well,  and  supposing  that  he  can  stay  the  course, 
then  he  will  win  the  St.  Leger  easily  on  his  best  form. 
Bayardo’s  running  (notably  at  Sandown  Park)  has  con¬ 


clusively  proved  that  he  is  endowed  with  fine  speed, 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  can  stay  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  over  a  galloping  course  if  the  race  is 
strongly  run.  There  may  be  some  important  changes 
beiore  the  numbers  are  up,  and  when  the  post  betting 
begins  I  expect  we  shall  find  Minoru  nearly  as  good  a 
favourite  as  Bayardo,  for  there  will  be  any  amount  of 
public  money  behind  the  King’s  colt.  I  feel  disposed  to 
throw  over  the  favourites,  and  shall  anticipate  the 
success  of  Bachelor’s  Double.  The  Irish  colt  is  believed 
to  be  really  very  smart  by  those  who  know  most  about 

im, .  and  he  has  nice  speed  and  good  stamina,  which 
last  is  an  indispensable  quality  at  Doncaster. 

There,  is  a  large1  acceptance  foil  the  Champagne 
Stakes,  including  most  of  the  best  two-year-olds  of  the 
season.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  field  will  include 
Tressady,  Charles  O’Malley,  Lemberg,  Admiral  Hawke, 
and  Neil  Gow.  It  is,  however,  a  flagrant  fact  that 
many  of  the  present  owners  shiver  with  dread  at  the 
prospect  of  an  animal  which  has  earned  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  being  beaten,  so  that  “  cracks  ”  do  not  oppose  each 
other  so  frequently  as  might  be  wished.  This  is-  one 
aspect  of  what  is  described  as  the  commercial  side  of 
racing,  for  a  large  number  of  owners'  quail  at  the  very 
idea  of  a  horse  becoming  depreciated  in  value  (either 
for  sale  or  for  the  stud)  by  a  defeat.  I  am  disposed 
to  consider  both  Admiral  Hawke1  and  Neil  Gow  as  some¬ 
what  overrated  colts,  and  shall  expect  the  finish  for  the 
Champagne  Stakes  to  lie  between  Charles  O’Malley  and 
Lemberg.  Charles  O’Malley  was  very  backward  when 
ne  started  unbacked  for  the  Hyde  Park  Plate  at  the 
Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  but  two  months  later  he  won 
the  Windsor  Castle  Stakes  at  Asco*-,  when  he  was  heavily 
supported,  having  won  a  good  trial.  A  week  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Cunliffe’s  colt  won  the1  Seaton  Del  aval  Plate 
at  Gosforth  Park  very  cleverly  from  Foxhunt,  having 
7  lb.  tne  worst  of  the  weights,  Stolen  Kiss  being  a 
bad  third,  carrying  the  same  weight  as  the  winner. 
Prince  Rupert  was  made  favourite  for  this  race,  but 
he  was  unplaced,  and  Charles  O’Malley  was  giving 
him  10  lb.  Mr.  Basset's  colt  afterwards  won  the  July 
Stakes  and  another  race,  but  he  had  no  chance  against 
Lemberg  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes.  Lemberg  has  won 
the  three  races  in  which  he  has  taken  part,  but  he  has 
always  been  fortunate  in  meeting  very  moderate 
opponents. 

The  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes,  on  Wednesday,  may  be 
won  by  Greenback,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Villiers’  colt  vrould  I  fancy  the  chance  of  Tressady. 

The  entry  for  the  Rous  Plate  includes  Tressady, 
Greenback,  Galatine,  and  Yellow  Slave,  but  this  race 
cannot  now  be  meddled  with. 

Sixty  three-year-olds  are  engaged  in  the  Scarborough 
Stakes,  the  best  known  of  them  being  Bridge  of  Earn, 
St.  Victrix,  Echetlos,  The  Story,  Fidelis,  Phaleron,  and 
Vivario.  Previous  running  may  indicate  the  winner  of 
this  race.  St.  Victrix  is  the  best  colt  in  the  entry,  but 
lie  has  incurred  a  heavy  penalty.  The  Doncaster  Stakes 
is  nominally  a  race  of  £500,  but  only  £180  is  really 
added,  for  the  entrances  amount  to  £320.  Bayardo  is 
engaged,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  run,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  St.  Leger.  Duke  Michael 
(10  lb.  allowed)  must  have  a  good  chance  if  he  ha3 
recovered  his  form.  Great  Peter  has  an  allowance  of 
8  lb.  Eighty-four  fillies  are  entered  for  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes,  and  Electra  (9  st.  3  lb.)  ought  to  beat  Princesse 
de  Galles  (8  st.  13  lb.),  the  distance  being  the  old  St. 
Leger  course. 

There  is  a  good  entry  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  and 
Ypur  Majesty  may  start.  I  expect  that  Dark  Ronald 
will  win  this  race  if  he  is  all  right,  and  next  to  him  I 
prefer  Amadis. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  meeting  at  York  is  stated  to  have  been  a  great 
success  “  financially,”  but  very  little  of  the  racing  was 
of  much  general  interest.  The  class  of  sport  at  York 
has  greatly  deteriorated  of  late  years,  and  last  week  it 
was  exceedingly  poor  in  the  weight-for-age  events,  which 
were  formerly  of  considerable  importance.  Neither  Neil 
Gow,  Admiral  Hawke,  nor  Tressady  was  sent  to  York, 
which  was  a  disappointment,  but  it  was  a  wise  decision 
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to  'withdraw  the  brother  to  Pretty  Polly  from  the  Gim- 
crack  Stakes,  as  he  might  have  been  seriously  injured 
by  a  probably  Severe  race  over  six  furlongs  with  a  stone 
the  worst  of  the  weights. 

Galatine  was  made  a  great  favourite  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  Plate,  but  he  was  easily  beaten  by  the 
American  colt,  Whisk  Broom,  who  had  5  lb.  the  best 
of- the  weights.  Mr.  Whitney’s  colt  had  run  very  badly 
when  he  made  his  debut  in  moderate  company  at 
Sundown  Park  on  August  2,  but  he  was  then  probably 
backward,  as  he  started  at  an  outside  price.  At  York 
he  was  in  better  condition,  and  he  was  heavily  backed. 
Woolacombe,  own  brother  to  Wool  Winder,  finished 
a  bad  third,  but  Colonel  Baird’s  colt  wants  time  and 
ought  not  to  be  raced  again  this  season.  Glacier, 
who  was  a  Newmarket  tip  for  the  race,  will  improve 
on  his  form  later  on  in  the  season.  Lord  Derby’s  colt 
has  no  engagement  before  the  Hopeful  Stakes  at  the 
Newmarket  First  October  Meeting,  a  race  which  he  is 
very  likely  to  win  if  all  goes  well  with  him. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  withdrawing  Greenback 
from  the  Convivial  Produce  Stakes,  as  he  would  certainly 
have  won  that  race,  which  appeared  a  really  good 
thing  for  him.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Villiers’  colt, 
Helot,  who  has  shown  excellent  form  at  the  Northern 
meetings,  was  made  favourite  and  won  with  the  most 
extreme  ease.  Helot  is  a  fine  colt,  and  capable  of  much 
improvement.  He  ought  to  develop  into  a  very  useful 
three-year-old,  and  will  probably  discover  himself  to  be 
a  good  stayer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  colt  has  no 
engagements  next  season.  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  him 
winning  the  Ascot  Vase  if  he  goes  on  all  right. 

Greenback  started)  at  a  perfectly  ridiculous  price  for 
the  Gimcrack  Stakes,  considering  there  were  ten 
starters,  and  Lord  Villiers’  colt  had  a  stone  the  worst 
of  the  weights,  the  course  being  a  tiring  six  furlongs. 
Lily  Bose  won  a  fine  race  by  a  head  from  Salamanca. 
Mr.  Hall  Walker’s  filly  had  no-  chance  against-  Lemberg 
at  Goodwood,  when  he  was  giving  her  17  lb.,  and  this 
running  proves  Greenback  to  be  considerably  behind 
the  Manton  colt.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  turn  out  a 
stayer. 

A.  wretched  field  came  out  for  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes,'  Balnacoil  being  favourite,  bub  Sir  Bold  won 
luckily  from.  Oat-taro,  who  clearly  ought  to  have  been 
placed  first.  Mr.  Hall  Walker’s  colt  had  probably 
been  much  benefited  by  bis  race  -with  Diamond  Stud  at 
Hurst  Park,  but  he  was  a  fortunate  winner  at  York. 
There  was  nothing  within  leagues  of  St.  Leger  form  in 
the  field.  A  reprehensible  blunder  has  been  made  in 
reducing  the  distance  of  the  Great  Yorkshire)  Stakes  to 
one  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  nonsensical  idea  that  the 
change  would  bring  out  larger  and  better  fields  has 
turned  out  pure  illusion. 

Maid  of  the  Mist  was  not  sent  for  the  Yorkshire  Oaks, 
and  Elizabetta  and  Appeal  were  the  favourites,  but 
both  were  beaten  by  Collet  Monte  and  Doro,  although 
these  two  fillies  had  greatly  the  worst  of  the  weights. 
Collet  Monte  was  well  beaten  for  the  Stockton  Handi¬ 
cap,  so  the  class  of  the  field  must  be  dreadfully  mode¬ 
rate.  The  Duke  of  York  Stakes  appeared  to  be  really 
a  certainty  for  St.  Victrix,  but  there  was  very  strong 
fielding  against  Mr.  Fenwick’s  colt,  who,  however,  won 
easily.  It  was  impossible  to  understand  how  Great 
Peter  could  be  backed  to  beat  St.  Victrix  at  even 
weights.  The  winner  has  secured  six  of  the  eight  races 
for  which  he  has  started  this  season,  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  others.  He  is  a  useful  colt,  stays  well,  and  has 
been  cleverly  placed. 

I  mentioned  last  week  that  “  Dibs  is  expected  to  win 
the  Great  Ebor  Handicap,”  and  Mr.  Buchanan’s  horse 
did  win,  after  a  most  exciting  finish  with  Boyal  Eealm, 
who  had  started  favourite.  The  betting  was  on  an 
unusually  limited  scale,  as  only  the  first  two  had  been 
backed  in  real  earnest.  Dibs  is  a  really  good  stayer.  The 
plaeings  of  the  other  runners  need  not  be  regarded,  as 
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there  were  only  two  practically  in  the  race  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  rnile.  Shuletoi  was  a  strong  Newmarket 
tip,  but  he  went  very  badly  in  the  be-tting,  and  he  was 
not  considered  by  some  good  judges  to  be  looking  quite 
up  to  the  mark.  Wuffy  has  seen  his  best  day  and  cannot 
now  be  trusted  with  any  confidence.  I  plumped  for 
Lagos  for  the  Goodwood  Plate,  but  in  this  race  he 
appeared  over-weighted.  Don  Juan  will  most  likely  win 
a  good  handicap  during  the  autumn.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  really  fit  last  week. 


LAND  TAXES  AND  CLUBS. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  questions 
agitating  the  sporting  world.  One  is  the  relation  of  the 
professional  players  under  Association  rules  to  F.A., 
Ltd. ;  the  other  is  the  taxation  of  site  values.  As  to  the 
former,  matters  are  in  a  critical  state.  It  is  a  matter 
of  business.  If  the  players  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
treatment  the  matter  is  in  their  own  hands.  As  to  the 
latter  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception.  Those 
who  are  “  agin  ”  the  Government  are  singularly  ill- 
informed,  and  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  wholly  realise  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
taxation  of  ground  values  is  concerned.  My  hope  is 
to  try  to  clear  the  latter  matter  up.  With  this  end  in 
view  I  have  asked  a  legal  friend  of  mine  who  has  not 
only  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
metropolitan  clubs  of  all  kinds  labour  in  securing  sites, 
but  who  is  also  a  keen  sportsman,  to  give  me  a  few 
notes  on  the  Bill  as  it  stands  at  present. 

With  reference  to  what  was  written  with  regard  to 
Burnham  Beeches-  Golf  Club,  I  am  informed  that,  while 
Lord  Burnham  was  willing  to  buy  and  to  lease  on  very 
reasonable  terms,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  pur¬ 
chase-price,  be  would  not  have  joined  with  members 
in  lending  money  on  mortgage  or  debentures  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  site  as  a  golf  course  for  the-  members.  And 
I  may  mention  that  the  Mid-Burrey  Golf  Club  gets  its 
lease  at  a  rental  from  the  Woods  and  Forests  Com¬ 
missioners  (and  thus  the  increment  goes  to  the  State) 
on  ridiculously  easy  terms  compared  with  those  under 
which  Burnham  has  a  lease.  Of  course,  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  Burnham  land,  after  eighty  years,  will  be 
very  valuable.  A  peer  very  properly  provides  for 
posterity.  As  Heine  said  on  bis  death-bed,  “  C’est  son 
metier.”  But  Burnham  had  to  sweat  under  the  burden 
of  the  unearned  increment.  So  had  Hunstanton.  There 
the  original  course  was  a  sheep-run  worth  a  few  shillings 
an  acre  at  the  outside.  The  farmer  made  a  good  thing 
by  giving  an  eleven  years’  lease  at  £36  a  year.  The 
club  wished  to  add  to  its  course,  and  the  landlord  said, 
“  Yes,  but  surrender  your  lease  and  pay  £200  a  year.” 
I  do  not  blame-  him.  Hunstanton’s  need  and  the  golfer's 
desire,  which  is  a  gold  mine  to  Hunstanton,  were  his 
opportunity.  But  Avhy  should  not  the  State,  locally  and 
generally,  get  its  whack  of  the  increment  in  the  relief 
of  taxation?  However,  I  will  not  argue  this  point. 

The-  question  is,  how  does  the  Bill  as  it  stands  affect 
open  spaces  ?  The  answer  is,  in  a  twofold  way.  There 
is  the  tax  on  site  value  and  the  annual  tax  on  the 
undeveloped  site  value.  The  former  is  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  increased  value  due  to  nothing  that  the 
owner  may  do  to  the  land  and  payable  only  on  transfer, 
the  granting  of  a  lease  of  over  fourteen  years,  or  on 
death,  or  in  the  case  of  corporations — e.g.,  companies — 
on  a  valuation  after  every  fifteen  years.  The  unde¬ 
veloped  land  is  to  be  taxed  at  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  on  its  site  value  annually.  From  this  section 
is  excluded  private  parks  open  to  the  public  or  on  the 
site  value  of  any  land  which  is  used  for  the  purposes 
of  games,  and  which  the  commissioners  are  satisfied 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  under  an  agreement  that  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  five  years.  Further,  any  land  bona  fide  used 
for  the  purpose  of  business  is  exempt,  so  is  agricultural 
land.  These  are  the  exemptions  from  the  halfpenny 
duty,  so  far  as  are  material  to  the  question  that  is  being 
considered. 

But  there  is  the  big  exemption  under  Section  25, 
which  stands  postponed.  It  is  that  no  duty  of  either 
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kind  is  chargeable  if  the  land  is  owned  by  a  person 
carrying  on  an  undertaking  or  institution  not  for 
profit,  but  for  purposes  which  are  public  or  charitable, 
until  the  land  is  sold  or  ceases  to  be  occupied  for  such 
purposes. 

Now  the  projiosed  law  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
concrete  instances.  The  M.C.C.  owns  Lord’s.  It  has 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  agitation  against  the 
Ludget.  It  instances  the  London  Playing  Pi  elds 
Association,  which  buys  up  lands  to  give  the  poorer 
clubs  a  chance  of  ^getting  football  and  cricket 
grounds  on  reasonable  terms.  I  should  have  thought 
i.hat  it  was  clear  even  to  a  Chancery  barrister  that  these 
lands  were  excluded  from  all  taxation  under  Section 
25.  Indeed  it  is  from  this  clear  case  that  my  legal 
friend  develops  his  argument.  He  suggests  that 
undeveloped  sites  should,  when  used  for  sport  and  not 
for  profit,  be  free  from  annual  tax  as  undeveloped 
land.  They  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  clubs  of  very  moderate  means 
which  the  London  Playing  Fields  cannot  provide  for — 
tennis,  football,  hockey,  bowls ;  why  may  not  these'  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  those  happily  owned  by 
a  benevolent  person  or  society?  How  do  they  stand? 
They  are  liable  for  undeveloped  site  annual  duty, 
unless  they  hold  a  lease  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
the  general  tenancy  is  annual  in  the  huge  majority  of 
small  clubs.  The  owner  does  not  care  so  long  as  he 
gets  rent,  increased  if  he  can,  whether  from  another 
club  or  the  speculative  builder.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
in  the  interest  of  open-air  recreation  that  no 
undeveloped  site  duty  shall  be  charged  on  any  land 
so  used  by  clubs  not  for  profit,  except  on  the  value  as 
represented  by  any  rental  increased  after  April  30, 
1909  ?  Surely  such  amendment  would  be  within  the 
principle  and  intention  of  the  Act.'  The  State 
would  tax  the  unearned  increment  arising  from  a  sport 
rental  only.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if 
the  land  is  occupied  for  business  purposes  it  goes  free 
from  this  tax.  Therefore  a  ground  owned  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  runs  a  professional  club  for  football  under 
F.A.,  Ltd.,  goes  free,  but  the  amateur  club  pays,  unless 
it  has  a  five  years’  lease  and  gets  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners.  Why  not  extend  to  the  club  pavilion, 
m  small  clubs  the  home  of  more  than  one  club,  the  same 
five-acre  amenities  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  house? 

The  Crystal  Palace  being  for  business  goes  free  with 
its  annual  site  tax.  The  little  club  or  the  landlord 

is  taxed.  The  one  is  business  within  the  Bill,  the 

other  is  not.  There  is  a  very  strong  case  for  these 
small  clubs.  I  can  assure  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  that  the  five-year  lease  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Goodness  only  knows  where  the  M.C.C. , 
run  as  much  for  pleasure  as  profit,  would  come  in. 
One  can  only  say  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
is  final.  But  let  me  put  the  case  further.  The 

Hurst  Park  racecourse  is  a  business,  therefore  there 
is  no  tax  on  undeveloped  site  value.  But  Fenner’s 
Ground,  owned  by  the  Cambridge  University  Athletic 
and  Cricket  Clubs,  is  liable  to  the  tax  because  it  is  not 
run  for  business.  It  is  not  held  under  any  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  vested  in  trustees  for  the  private^  use 
of  thdse  clubs.  Hurst  Park  and  a  professional  foot¬ 
ball  club,  or  any  company  running  a  site  for  sport 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  goes  free  ;  the  mere  recreation 
organisation  is  taxed.  So  far  undeveloped  site  tax 
alone  has  been  discussed,  but  I  propose  next  week  to 
deal  with  the  increment  tax  in  detail.  The  position 
with  i  egard  to  it  may  he  summarised  by  a  concrete 
case.  If  a  golf  club  buys  its  own  site  it  would 
have  to  pay  increment  duty.  If  an  organisation  like 
the  London  Playing  Fields  held  the  site  in  trust  for 
the  club  it  would  not  have  to  pay.  Fenner’s  will  have 
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to  pay.  This  is  not  within  the  intended  purview  of 
the  Act,  I  feel  sure. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  MacLaren 
ms  been  unfairly  treated  in  certain  matters.  It  was 
not  his  wish  that  Buckenham,  or  a  fast  bowler,  should 
e  excluded  from  the  team.  He  wished  otherwise. 

wish  he  had  had  the  pluck  of  Mr.  Crawford  and 
f  eciined  to  play  without  one.  Furthermore,  he  was 
anxious  to  resign.  He  knew  he  was  out  of  form. 
But  the  Selection  Committee  insisted  on  his  continu- 
ing  his  duties.  He  assented  through  a  mistaken  sense 
ot  loyalty,  as  I  conceive.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a 
man  being  ordered  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  and  rising 
from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  do  it.  He  would  have 
shown  a  stronger  character  in  resigning.  But  to  a 
man  in  such  a  difficult  position  much  may  be  forgiven. 
Bat  do  not  let  there  be  any  bungling  again.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  skipper  can  stand  down 
if  ho  wishes  to  do  so. 

Last  week  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Davis  Cup 
tennis  team  sailed  for  America  in  a  German  steamer. 
Mr.  S.  A.  E.  Hickson,  hon.  treasurer  of  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  now  writes  that  it  was  only  by 
luck  that  he  was  able  to  get  berths  for  the  team  at 
all,  every  steamer  being  quite  full  and  having  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  passengers.  Those  he  secured  had  been 
leturned  and  he  had  to  book  them  and  be  thankful. 


THE  SILLY  SEASON. 

(An  appreciation.) 

Sages  mock  the  silly  season. 

Air  thereon  their  scornful  wit. 

I  myself,  with  right  good  reason, 

.Welcome  it. 

Long,  through  disappointments  bitter, 
Cherished  I  one  fond,  sweet  plan — 

Viz.,  to  blossom  out  a  liter- 
Ary  man. 

Oh  1  The  reams  of  things  I  pen  did — - 
Story,  article  and  rhyme — 

Sent  them  in ;  but  back  they  wended 
Every  time. 

Till,  one  summer  long-vacation, 

Fortune  changed  her  frowning  look; 

Sent  I  in  a  lucubration 
Which  they  took. 

’Twas  a  letter,  arguing  whether 
Wives  and  husbands  ought  to  start 
On  their  holidays  together, 

Or  apart. 

Brown  was  loftily  censorious; 

Johnson’s  satire  knew  no  stint. 

What  cared  I  ?  I’d  won  the  glorious 
Light  of  print. 

Ever  since,  when  fair  September 
Dons  her  Early  Autumn  dress, 

I  have  bloomed  awhile  a  member 
Of  the  Press. 

Legion  are  my  pen-names  :  “  Pater,” 

“  British  Matron,”  “  Shamrock,”  “  Rose,’* 

“  Hear  j>oth  Sides,”  “  A  Humbug-hater,” 

“One  who  Knows.” 

“Every  Dog,”  sang  Stratford’s  Willy,* 

“Has  his  day.”  That’s  truth  divine;' 

And  the  blessed,  blessed  Silly 
Season’s  mine. 

I*  I  fancy  the  bard  is  in  error  in.  attributing  this  utterance 
to  Shakespeare. — Ed.  Truth.] 
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MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

- - - 

11  HE  aviation  meeting  at  Rheims  was  an  unqualified 
success.  In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather, 
some  wonderful  performances  were  witnessed.  As  for 
the  weather,  indeed,  the  unsatisfactory  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  served  merely  to  establish  all  the  more  clearly 
what  astonishing  progress  has  already  been  effected, 
and  though  performances  apparently  finer  would  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  witnessed  if  the  weather  had  been 
better,  these  would  certainly  not  have  meant  so  much 
as  those  actually  accomplished. 

As  to  the  various  types  of  machine  employed,  bi¬ 
plane  and  monoplane,  both  had  their  triumphs,  and  it 
would  evidently  be  premature  at  present  to  say  that 
either  one  or  the  other  has  conclusively  proved  its 
superiority.  If  M.  Paulhan  broke  the  record  for  time 
with  his  flight  of  two  hours  forty-three  minutes  on  a 
Yoisin  biplane1,  M.  Latham  on  a  monoplane  surpassed 
him  in  the  matter  of  distance  with  his  flight  of  ninety- 
six  miles  at  a  much  higher  average  speed ;  while,  simi¬ 
larly,  if  M.  Fournier  came  a  nasty  cropper  on  his  Yoisin 
double-decker,  M.  Bleriot  had  an  equally  bad  spill  on 
his  single-winged  machine.  Honours,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  pretty  equally  divided. 
Other  things  equal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater 
simplicity,  fewer  parts,  smaller  cost,  and,  it  would  seem, 
higher  speed  of  the  monoplane,  are  strong  points  in  its 
favour ;  but  it  remains  yet  to  be  definitely  determined 
with  which  type  the  victory  will  ultimately  rest. 

This  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  indignant  motorists 
on  tour  write  to  the  papers  to  complain  of  signpost 
vagaries,  and  certainly  there  is  often  cause  enough 
for  complaint.  Perhaps  the  most  irritating  trick  of 
the  local  authorities  in  this  way  is  to  put  a  post  at 
a  road  junction  indicating  the  route  to  a  given  town, 
and  then  to  leave  a  fork  a  few  hundred  yard®  further 
on  entirely  unmarked,  so  that  having  taken  the  right 
road  up  to  this  point,  one  is  then  as  completely  at  a 
loss  as  ever.  Such  lack  of  intelligence  as  is  implied 
by  this  idiotic  procedure  is1  absolutely  inexcusable,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
official  who,  having  placed  the  first  post  in  position,’ 
could  fail  to  realise  the  necessity  for  another  one  at 
the  subsequent  fork.  Yet  examples  of  this  particular 
piece  of  stupidity  are  encountered  again  and  again 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  playful  little  practice  is  to  mark  a  road 
to  a  given  town  clearly  on  three  or  four  pests  in 
succession,  and  then  at  the  next  junction,  without  any 
apparent  reason  whatever,  to  ignore  it  altogether  in 
favour  of  some  other  place.  This  trick  is  hardly  less 
exasperating  than  the  one  previously  referred  to.  Utter 
lack  of  common  sense  is  displayed  also  in  the  practice 
of  not  marking  the  names  on  both  sides  of  the  direction 
arms.  One  would  think  that  it  would  occur  to  the 
veriest  yokel  that  this  would  be  a  desirable  course  to 
adopt,  but  even  so  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  find  this  plan  followed. 


One  rather  novel  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
in  this  connection  is  that  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
the  names  when  approaching  a  sign-post  the  arms, 
instead  of  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  town  named, 
should  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  road  in  question. 
I  hardly  see,  however,  that  this  wTould  help  matters 
much.  If  there  was  gain  sometimes  there  would  at 
all  events  be  disadvantages  at  others'.  Thus,  if  one 
had  to  continue  in  a  straight  line  beyond  a  junction 
so  treated  it  would  be  convenient,  undoubtedly,  to  have 
the  sign  projecting  at  right  angles  as  suggested,  but  if 
one  had  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left  this  would  obviously 
not  be  the  case,  since  one  would  then  have  just  the1 
same  inconvenience  as  is  experienced  at  present  with 
the  existing  system.  A  better  arrangement  would  be 
to  have  an  additional  and  distinctive  kind  of  arm — say 
a  disc — for  the  right-angled  signs  and  to  retain  the 
existing  arms  pointing  in  the  direction  indicated  as 
well.  Then  in  approaching  a  road  junction  one’s  course 
would  be  indicated  whichever  road  one  had  to  take. 

A  point  of  some  importance  has  been  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  authorities  in  Northamptonshire  in  hold¬ 
ing  motor  owners  responsible  for  the  licence  duty  on 
cars  which  are  merely  kept  without  being  used.  It  has 
certainly  been  understood  hitherto  that  no  duty  need  be 
paid  in  these  cases,  and,  speaking  from  memory,  I  am 
certainly  under  the  impression  that  the  official  forms 
issued  concerning  these  licences  contain  words  clearly 
capable  of  this  interpretation.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever,  that  the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  that  the  mere 
possession  of  the  car,  whether  it  be  used  or  not, 
involves  payment  of  the  duty,  though  many  will  cer¬ 
tainly  think  this  rather  hard. 

The  justification  of  the  tax  is  presumably  the  fact 
that  the  vehicles  concerned  make  use  of  the  roads,  and 
if  they  are  never  removed  from  the  stable  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  their  owners  should  be  called  on  to  pay. 
What  about  historic  cars,  for  instance,  dating  from  the 
early  days  of  the  movement,  many  of  which  are  still 
in  existence,  though  no  longer  used  on  the  road?  Should 
they  be  held  liable  to  duty  also?  If  not,  why  not? 
The  point  is  not  perhaps  one  likely  to  affect  a  great 
many,  though  cases  are  by  no  means  unknown  o?  owners 
possessing  cars  which  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
never  use,  and  upon  which  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
that  no  tax  need  be  paid.  Meanwhile,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  new  interpretation  of  the  law 
might  be  defeated  by  dismantling  one’s  car  and  storing 
the  parts  separately ;  but  this  particular  remedy  would, 
I  fancy,  be  reckoned  rather  worse  than  the  disease  by 
most. 

Somebody  has  been  advocating  the  compulsory  use 
of  dashboard  mirrors,  though  I  hardly  know  why. 
Certainly  the  notion  of  compulsion  in  such  a  matter  is 
absurd,  and  apart  from  this  the  usefulness  of  the 
appliance  is  more  apparent  than  real.  As  often  as  not 
one  forgets  to  look  at  it  when  the  occasion  presents 
itself,  while  as  to  utilising  it  for  reversing,  one  rarely 
finds  a  driver  who  does  not  prefer  to  look  behind  him 
in  the  ordinary  wray.  There  are,  however,  mirrors  and 
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mirrors,  and  it  is  always  advisable,  to  have  one  of  fair 
fcize.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  cheaper  articles  sold  are 
practically  useless,  because  with  such  a  small  area  the 
convexity  of  the  glass  reduces  the  object  reflected  to 
microscopic  dimensions  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  of  very  little  service. 


WOMAN. 


CLUBS  AND  THEIR  MEMBERS. 

T  was  until  comparatively  recent  years  an  axiom — as 
unreliable  as  axioms  usually  are. — that  women  were 
unclubbable.  When  the  women’s  club  movement  first 
started  into  vigorous  life,  there  were  many  wiseheads1 
who  protested  that  it  was  only  an  imitative  craze  of 
the  moment,  doomed  to  early  extinction.  Since  then 
women’s  clubs  have  increased  and  multiplied,  until 
they  must  by  this  time  rival  those  for  men  in  numbers 
and  membership..  Considering  this  in  conjunction 
with  the  comparative  youth  of  the  movement,  and  the 
further  fact  that  certain  problems  connected  with  the 
membership  were  bound  to  arise,  for  whose  settle¬ 
ment  no  precedent  could  be  looked  for  in  male  club¬ 
dom,  the  comparative  smoothness  with  which  many  of 
the  more  important  have  managed  to  move  onward  is 
matter  for  congratulation  to  all  concerned.  Occasion- 
ally,  however,  incidents  have1 — and  must  inevitably  have 
— arisen  in  which  hardship  has  been  caused  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  which  should  he  noticed  if  only  that  they 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future.  One  of  them  has  just 
been  brought  to  my  notice,  and  certainly  points  to  a 
weak  point, in  the  rules,  or  in  the  reading  of  the  rules, 
connected  with  one  of  the  best  known  of  present-day 
women’s  clubs — the  Lyceum  Club.  The  facts  are 
briefly  as  follows:  Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield,  the 
novelist,  whose  name  has  been  recently  before  the  public 
in  connection  with  an  adventurous  African  journey, 
before  she  left  England  published  a  novel  dealing 
incidentally  with  the  Lyceum  Club  and  its  members,  in 
a  spirit,  I  should  perhaps  add,  of  approval  that  was 
almost  adulation.  Miss  Mansfield,  as  it  happened,  left 
England  for  Africa  within  a  few  days  of  the  appearance 
of  the  book,  leaving  the  Lyceum  Club,  of  which  she  was 
a  prominent  member,  as  her  London  address.  On  her 
return  to  London  she  was  amazed  to  receive  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  club,  informing  her,  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  brusque  terms,  that  her  novel  had  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  powers' conferred  upon 
it  by  Rule  11,  her  membership  was  cancelled  and  her 
name  removed  from  the  register  of  members.  Further¬ 
more,  she  also  found  that  letters  addressed  to  her  at  the 
club  during  her  absence  had  been  refused,  which,  as  many 
of  them  were  business  communications,  caused  her  very 
considerable  inconvenience.  On  referring  to  the 
“Rules,  Regulations,  and  Bye-laws”  of  the  club,  I  find 
that  Rule  11  is  as  follows  :  “  The  Executive  Committee 
may  (with  the  consent  of  the  directors  of  the  company) 
cancel  the  membership  of  any  member,  and  such  mem¬ 
ber  shall  not  have  the  right  to  make  any  appeal  what¬ 
soever,  nor  to  demand  the  reasons  therefor,  but  the 
amount  paid  by  way  of  subscription  for  the  current 
year  shall  be  returned.” 

I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
original  offence,  beyond  to  say  that  I  quite  understand 
that  members  of  the  club  might  reasonably  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  personal  references  in  the  novel.  The 
question  of  good  or  bad  taste  need  not  be  considered, 
or  of  the  right  of  the  committee  to  expel  any  member 
they  choose.  What  is  certain  rs  that  the  brusqueness  of 
the  committee’s  methods  leave  very  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  member,  who  is 
thereby  placed  at  the  mercy  not  only  of  an  autocracy, 
but  of  one  acting  according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
despotism.  She  may  leave  London  one  day,  and  on 
returning  a  month  or  so  later  may  discover  that  she  has 
been  expelled  the  club,  be  given  the  barest  of  reasons 
or  no  reason  at  all,  and  be  condemned  to  suffer  a  slur 


upon  her  name  without  either  explanation  or  the  chance 
of  appeal.  In  any  ordinary  man’s  club,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  such  a  case  would  be  for  the  offending  member 
to  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  If 
the  Committee  or  sectional  Committee  considered  the 
explanation  unsatisfactory  he  would  then  be  called  upon 
to  resign.,  and,  failing  that,  be  expelled.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  in  a  woman’s  club  of  so  comprehensive  a 
membership  as  the  Lyceum  there  might  be  occasions 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  promptly  and  to 
avoid  discussion  and  the  possibility  of  open  scandal, 
though  it  should  not,  I  think,  be  beyond  feminine 
ingenuity  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  solution  than  by 
emulating  the  methods  of  the  late  Sultan.  That  diffi¬ 
culty,  of  course,  in  no  way  applies  to  the  present  case, 
wherein  the  victim  was  a  well-known  writer  and  an 
honoured  member  of  the  club.  The  obvious  and  only 
decent  course  would  have  been  to  wait  until  her  return 
to  London — for  her  absence,  and  in  a  place  where  letters 
could  not  reach  her,  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
• — to  have  then  asked  her  for  an  explanation  of  the 
offence,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  if  that  were  thought 
unsatisfactory,  to  have  asked  her  to  resign  her  member¬ 
ship,  In  failing  to  take  this  course  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Executive  Committee  has  not  only  done  grave 
injustice  to  Miss  Mansfield,  but  may  also  be  doing 
serious  injury  to  the  future  of  the  club  itself.  No  one — 
certainly  no  woman — would  care  to  leave  her  character 
and  reputation  at  the  mercy  of  a  committee  of  other 
women,  however  eminent,  without  the  opportunity  of 
appeal  or  explanation ;  and  as  one  who  has  the  highest 
regard  for  the  Lyceum  Club,  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  Committee  ho  so  amend  Rule  11  as  to  make,  any 
repetition  of  such  incidents  impossible  in  the  future. 

WOMAN’S  WORK. 

No  one  was  surprised  to  find  Princess  Christian 
placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  new  Red  Cross  scheme 
for  women.  It  was  she  who  did  so  much  to  further 
Red  Cross  work  in  South  Africa,  and  she  has  always1 
been  one  of  the  most  energetic  ladies  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  helping  on  the  nursing  work  in  which  they 
always  show  themselves  interested.  Queen  Alexandra’s 
interest  in  the  subject  is  well  known  ;  it  partly  rises 
from  the  fact  she  herself  is  a  born  nurse,  with  the  rare 
combination  of  a  sympathetic  comprehension  and  heal¬ 
ing  fingers.  Part  of  it  is  due,  also,  to  the  fact  that  all 
our  Royal  ladies  consider  nursing  the  most  appropriate 
occupation  for  women,  and  one  in  which  their  full 
capabilities  have  not  yet  been  developed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  unwittingly  stirred  up  a  hornets’  nest 
by  his  hint  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
a  legal  “  day  ”  for  domestic  servants.  It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  deal  with,  and  one.  which  I 
should  think,  on  the  whole,  .shows  most  prospect 
of  righting  itself.  The  war  between  servant  and 
mistress  has  for  some  years  been  every  whit  as  bitter 
as  that  between  more  direct  forms  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  mistresses  have  certainly  not  come  out 
triumphant.  Wages  have  risen,  more  liberty  is  per¬ 
force  allowed.  Personally,  I  believe  the  whole  question 
turns  on  “  living  in.”  Girls  are  willing  to  work 
infinitely  harder  in  factories  than  they  have  ever  done 
in  domestic  service,  for  the  sake  of  what  feels  like 
liberty.  On  the  whole,  the  instinct  is  a  healthy  one, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  prevail  against  the  unconscious 
feudalism  of  the  mistresses  without  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
assistance. 

The  question  of  hours  in  factories  is  on  a  very 
different  basis  from  that  of  domestic  service,  the  wmrk 
being  more  continuous  and  less  varied.  Next  year  an 
amendment  in  the  German  Factory  Law  introduces  a 
ten-hour  day  for  women  workers,  and  also  supervision 
over  all  establishments  in  which  at  least  ten  workers 
are  employed.  The  chief  difficulty  of  all  factory  legis¬ 
lation  is  that  the  pressure  on  the  employers  too  often 
results  in  the  work  being  done  by  sweated  home¬ 
workers,  under  conditions  far  less  hygienic  than  those 
imposed  upon  factories.  To  attempt  regulation  of  home¬ 
work  is  almost  hopeless ;  trade  unionism  among 
home-workers  is  also  more  difficult  than  elsewhere,  since 
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sweated  labour  among  women  lias  its  foundation  upon 
the  unselfish  maternal  instinct.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  results  of  the  new  German  law  upon  the 
1,300,000  female  factory  workers. 

Professor  Armstrong’s  attempt  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Winnipeg  to  justify  the  refusal 
of  the  application  of  a  number  of  women  to  be  made 
Bellows  of  the  Chemical  Society  strikes  me  as  singularly 
ineffective.  Considering  that  “  woman’s  sphere  ”  has 
varied  between  such  widely  distant  points  as  mother¬ 
hood  and,  say,  agricultural  labour,  it  seems  a  little 
late  to  dogmatise  as  to  its  limits  to-day.  If,  moreover, 
the  Professor  Armstrongs  of  the  world  are  so  anxious  to 
prescribe  for  women  solely  with  regard  to  their  capacity 
for  motherhood,  why  is  it  that,  under  masculine  regime, 
women  workers  are  possible,  and,  being  possible,  why 
they  should  work  under  less  advantageous  conditions 
than  men?  Why,  further,  should  not  the  woman  her¬ 
self  know  more  about  her  own  sphere  than  one  who  does 
not  belong  to  it?  Allow  women  less  Protection,  and 
more  Free  Trade,  and  we  should  hear  less  of  a  “  move¬ 
ment  which  was  inevitably  leading  women  to  neglect 
their  womanhood.” 

“  THE  GLORY  OF  A  WOMAN.” 

The  threatened  famine  in  hair  has  already  sent  up 
the  prices  of  curls  and  switches  and  toupees  and  trans¬ 
formations  and  prints  and  clusters,  and  all  the  other 
euphemistic  variations  of  that  literally  bald  fact. — 
false  hair.  And  consequently  a  blow  has  been  struck 
at  Beauty  in  one  of  her  tenderest  parts.  How  many 
Women  would  be  beautiful  without  their  hair?  One 
reason  why  mourning  means  seclusion  is  that  in  some 
countries  in  olden  times  the  women  were  expected  to 
shave  themselves  in  sign  of  grief.  And  they  knew 
better  than  to  go  out  till  the  hair  had  grown  again. 

Venus  rises  from  the  sea  in  poetry  and  painting 
with  dry  hair.  She  would  not  be  Venus  if  it  clung 
round  her  face  in  the  dark,  seaweed-like  strands  that 
every  woman  can  study  at  her  leisure  after  a  shampoo. 
And  the  poets  are  always  eloquent  on  women’s,  hair. 
But  this  is  easy  to  understand ;  hair  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  beauty.  What  is 
more  difficult  to  trace  to  its  source  is  the  faint  flavour 
of  impropriety  that  clings  round  beautiful  hair. 
Ladies  of  doubtful  virtue,  according  to  fiction  and 
drama,  are  always  strong  on  hair.  The  earliest  litera¬ 
ture  emphasises  the  same  point.  Three  famous  ladies 
of  uneviable  reputation  are  noted  for  their  hair — Lilith, 
Jezebel,  and  the  Lorelei.  Adam’s  first  wife  had  beau¬ 
tiful  hair,  “Wherein  she  doth  all  women  else  excel,” 
and  Faust  was  warned  by  Mephistopheles  that  it  would 
be  a  long  day  for  him  wherein  he  was  entangled  by  it. 
Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  hair  and 
looked  out  at  a  window  when  Jehu  came  to  Jezreel ; 
and  how  the  Lorelei  amused  herself  everybody  knows. 
Then  there  was  Vivien,  who  wore  a  twist  of  gold  round 
her  hair  when  she  wished  to  beguile  Merlin ;  and  later 
on,  the  snake  of  gold  slipped  from  it,  and  “  the  braid 
slipped  and  uncoiled  itself,”  just  before  she  began  her 
deadly  arts  again.  In  Coleridge’s  “  Christabel,”  the 
terrible  Lady  Geraldine  is  first  seen  with  “  gems  en¬ 
tangled  in  her  hair,”  and  “  wildly  glittering  ”  ;  and  the 
next  morning  she  “tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight.” 

The  Hatless  Brigade  is  viewed  with  real  displeasure 
by  a  very  large  section  of  the  British  public.  It  is 
“  not  quite  nice  ”  to  go  out  of  doors  with  uncovered 
head.  The  gentle  matrons,  who  protest  against  their 
daughters  doing  so  can  give  no  reason  for  this 
impression ;  they  can  only  repeat  with  rather 
moro  emphasis  :  “  Well,  dear,  it  isn’t  nice !  ”  A  girl 
who  keeps  her  hair  down  after  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  is  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  her  elders.  The 
Pauline  injunctions  have  probably  caused  a  good  deal 
of  this  feeling,  and  they  were  due  to  the  social  conven¬ 
tions  of  his  time  and  country,  by  which  the  covering 
of  a  woman’s  head  was  a  sign  of  her  subjection  to  her 
husband. 

The  student-  of  social  customs  and  the  investigator 
of  folk-lore  might  be  rewarded  for  research  into  this 


subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  hair  rests  under  this  quaint 
little  shadow  of  disapproval ;  and  those  of  quiet  minds 
but  “  conspicuous  ”  tresses  have  to  be  very  careful  to 
dress  it  quietly,  while  only  those  with  courage  dare 
go  out  without  a  hat.  And  Chapel  people  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  brush  their  hair  back  and  screw  it 
very  tightly  into-  a  knob,  especially  if  it  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  be  curly.  For  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
the  Lorelei  is  forever  combing  her  tresses,  and  Lilith 
sits  and  waits  for  Adam  with  her  hair  that  is  lovelier 
than  any  other  woman’s,  and  Jezebel,  with  her  painted 
face,  looks  out  at  a  window  with  her  hair  “  tired.” 

SAINT  PARTRIDGE. 

The  coming  of  the  “First”  opens  new  worldsi  to 
gastronomical  conquest,  offering  victories  in  the 
kitchen,  more  glorious  than  those  in  the  stubble.  The 
following  recipes  may  prove  of  some  assistance  during 
the  coming  season:  — 

Partridges,  a  la  Chasse.: — 1 

Make  a  little  fine  quenelle  with  4  or  5  oz.  of  raw  rabbit  and  the 
saute’d  livers  of  the  birds,  incorporate  a  tablespooirful  of  mush¬ 
room,  previously  chopped  and  stewed,  2  oz.  of  finely-shred  suet, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  an  egg ;  when  well  pounded 
rub  through  a  wire  sieve,  and,  with  it.  fill  the  crop  part  of  the 
birds,  raising  the  skin  a  little  to  facilitate  the  forcing  of  the 
farce  on  the  breast.  Truss  the  birds,  tie  each  in  a  piece  of  caul 
(failing  the  caul,  nee  fat  bacon),  and  roast  them  in  “the  house¬ 
hold  roasting  tin,”  removing  the  covering  to  nicely  brown  the 
birds.  Dish  them  on  glazed  croutes  of  bread  and  pour  over  a 
little  thin  brown  sauce,  which  is  reduced  with  a  glass  of  port,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 

Partridges  a  la  St.  Honore :  — 

Truss  a  couple  of  plucked  and  cleansed  partridges,  make  tiny 
incisions  in  the  'breasts  with  a  .sharp  knife,  in  which  insert  half 
rounds  of  slices  of  truffle,  then  tie  a  piece  of  bacon  on  the  breast. 
Sautez  the  birds  with  chopped  shallot,  a  little  minced  Celery,  and 
a  piece  of  butter,  add  a  glass  of  claret,  a  bouquet  of  herbs,  and 
sufficient  stock  to  reach  the  wings  of  the  birds.  Braise  them  for. 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the  birds  are  quite  tender.  Then 
pour  off  the  stock,  remove  the  fat,  and  reduce  the  broth  to 
demi-glaze,  which  mix  with  delicate  brown  sauce.  Take  the 
bacon  from  the  birds,  glaze  the  breasts,  dish  them  each  on  a 
glazed  croute  of  fried  bread,  garnish  with  groups  of  small,  cooked 
mushrooms,  scallops  of  truffle,  and  foie  gras.  Pour  a  little  of  the 
sauce  round  and  send  the  remainder  in  a  boat. 

Partridge  pie:  — 

Bone  a  brace  of  young  birds  (draw  the  legs  inside),  spread  them 
with  forcemeat,  which  sprinkle  with  chopped  truffle  and  chopped 
tongue,  fold  them  together  and  wrap  each  in  a  slice  of  fa.t  bacon. 
Take  the  lining  of  an  earthenware  “game-pie”  dish,  line  it  with 
slices  of  bacon,  then  with  forcemeat,  place  a  partridge  in  the 
bottom,  fill  the  crevice®  with  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  and  puree 
of  mushroom,  cover  with  slices  of  bacon,  on  wfflich  make  another 
layer  of  forcemeat;  on  this  place  the  second  bird  and  fill  the 
interstices  in  the  same  way,  cover  with  forcemeat,  then  with 
slices  of  bacon,  and  pour  in  a  little  good  gravy  before  putting 
on  the  crust,  which  must  be  made  with  flour  and  water  only. 
Place  the  dish  in  a  tin  containing  water,  to  prevent  burning,  and 
hake  for  two  hours,  after  which  remove  the  crust  and  fill  the  dish 
with  strong  gravy,  to  which  the  essence  of  the  hones  is  added, 
put  a  press  on  the  meat  and  leave  it  until  next  day.  Then 
remove  the  fat,  pour  over  oiled  butter,  and  when  cold  'decorate 
with  chopped  aspic  and  parsley. 

The  forcemeat  for  the  pie  is  made  in  this  way:  — 

Sautez  the  livers  of  the  partridges,  and  a  rabbit,  with  chopped 
shallots,  2  oz.  of  minced  fat  bacon,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  two  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ;  when  cold  pound  them  with 
the  flesh  of  the  rabbit,  adding  4  oz.  of  scraped  fat  bacon,  2  oz. 
of  butter,  2  eggs,  and  seasoning  to  palate;  thoroughly  amalgamate 
these  ingredients  and  rub  them  through  a  coarse  wire  sieve. 

Medallions  of  partridge  :  — 

Take  the  meat  from  a  .brace  of  cold  cooked  partridges  (about 
6  oz.),  mince  and  chop  it  finely,  mix  it  with  2  ozs.  of  chopped 
tongue,  a  spoonful  of  chopped  truffle,  and  one  of  minced  foie 
gras ;  mix  with  sufficient  sauce  to  bind  it,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  a  spoonful  of  liquid  glaze,  and  two  eggs ;  stir  on  the 
fire  until  nearly  boiling,  and  pour  at  once  on  to  a  saute  pan  or 
flat  dish,  making  a  layer  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick ; 
put  a  greased  paper  over  and  leaye.it  to  cool,  after  which  cut 
it  into  rounds  with  a  plain  cutter,  trim  the  surface,  and  on  each 
put  a  slice  of  foie  gras,  first  dipped  in  glaze,  coat  the  medallions 
with  white  chaudfroid  sauce,  and  decorate  them  with  a  disc 
of  truffle.  iMake  a  fine  salad  with  mixed,  cut,  cooked  vegetables, 
mix  them  with  mayonnaise  sauce,  pile  them  in  the  centre  of  an 
entree  dish,  and  arrange  the  medallions  in  an  upright  position 
round,  using  a  little  chopped  aspic  to  keep  them  in  place. 
Garnish  the  summit  with  a  tuft  of  curled  celery,  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  Marshall’s  coralline  pepper. 
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THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XIII.— Hotels  and  Highwaymen. 

Cornish  golf-links  :  sea  all  round  :  mixed  foursomes 
and  a  fascinating  partner.  A  well-won  victory  :  the 
tea  that  cheers  :  and  a  stroll  in  the  evening  light. 

We  drifted  from  golf  to  travel,  and  the  setting  sun 
blazoned  the  western  windows  of  our  big  hotel. 

“Mr.  Court,”  she  said,  “  I  want  to  pick  your  brains, 
All  my  brothers  and  all  their  friends - ” 

“And  yours?”  I  ventured. 

She  smiled  in  answer.  “  I  have  read  sometimes  in  a 
newspaper  that  a  witness  is  not  bound  to  incriminate 
herself.” 

I  hated  the  friends  of  all  her  brothers  forthwith. 

“  I  was  saying,”  she  continued,  “  all  my  brothers  are 
sailors;  op  isoldiers,  and  I  know  hardly  any  barristers.”, 

“  It’s  never  too  late  to  mend.” 

“  I  want  to  knbV  why  that  printed  notice  is  stuck  up 
in  the  hall  of  every  hotel  I  go  to,  saying  that  the  hotel- 
keeper  is  not  liable  for  loss  or  injury  to  a  guest’s  pro¬ 
perty  beyond  £30.” 

“That  notice  is  the  hotel-keeper’s  breakwater  against 
a  possible  tempest  of  misfortune.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  other  people  do  not  warn  me  beforehand 
that  they  won’t  be  liable.  They  wait  till  the  circum¬ 
stances  arise.” 

“  True ;  but  they  are  not  in  league  with  highwaymen. 
You  see  in  the  olden  days  the  inn-keepers  were  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the  highwaymen,  and  the 
odds  were  that  during  the  night  the  innkeeper  and  the 
highwayman  would  between  them  relieve  the  traveller 
of  much  that  was  valuable.  To  stop  that  the  law  said 
‘Very  well,  Mr.  Inn-keeper,  you  shall  be  responsible 
for  any  loss  that  happens  to  Mr.  Traveller.’  That 
rather  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Inn-keeper’s  little  arrange¬ 
ments  for  sharing  the  spoils  with  Mr.  Highwayman. 
Seems  funny  now,  doesn’t  it?” 

“  Yes,  it  would  add  a  new  reason  for  singing  the 
hymn  for  those  who  travel  by  land.” 

“'Well,  civilisation  advanced  with  railways,  and  the 
highwayman  wandered  into  the  romance  of  the  past, 
and  it  seemed  no  longer  fair  to  make  the  hotel-keeper 
practically  an  insurer  of  all  the  property  of  the  guests 
upon  the  premises.  And  so  in  1863  the  Law  stepped 
in,  and  said  that  an  inn-keeper  should  not  be  liable 
to  the  guest  for  loss  or  injury  to  any  of  the  sort  of  things 
that  are  brought  into  an  hotel  to  a  greater  amount  than 
£30,  unless  such  loss  or  injury  was  obviously  the  fault 
of  the  inn-keeper  or  his  servants ;  or — and  this  is 
important — unless  the  property  has  been  deposited 
expressly  for  safe  custody  with  the  inn-keeper.” 

“  That  means  to  say,  that  if  on©  has  jewels  or 
anything  really  valuable,  the  only  way  to  shift  the 
responsibility  on  to  mine  host  is  to  hand  them  over 
to  his  tender  keeping.” 

“  Exactly,” 

“But  still,  why  the  notice?” 

“  I  was  c.oming  to  that.  The  hotel-keeper  is  bound  to 
put  up  the  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  hall 
or  entrance  of  his  hotel,  in  order  to  get  the  protection 
this  statute  affords  him.  In  other  words,  if  he  fails  to 
put  it  up,  he  goes  back  under  the  old  law  which  made 
him  an  insurer  of  his  guests’  property.” 

“  But  surely  a  guest  must  take  reasonable  care  of  his 
things,  even  if  they  are  worth  less  than  £30  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  certainly.  A  guest  has  no  right  to  be  careless; 
that  would  be  laying  an  unnecessary  burden  on  mine 
host.  If  you  have  a  notice  in  your  room  telling  you 
to  lock  the  door  and  leave  the  key  at  the  office,  you 
certainly  ought  to  do  so.  A  guest  is  bound  to  take 
such  ordinary  care  as  a  prudent  man  might  be  expected 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.” 

“And  how  about  coats  in  restaurants?” 

“  That  is  a  little  more  complicated.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  if  you  go  and  dine  in  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel 


the  proprietor  is  responsible  if  your  coat  is  stolen ;  but 
if  you  dine  at  a  restaurant,  which  is  an  eating-house  pure 
and  simple,  and  not  a  place  where  you  can  sleep,  or 
which,  though  part  of  a  hotel,  is  entered  by  a  separate 
door,  then  it  seems  to  come  to  this  :  if  you  hang  up  your 
own  coat  and  it  gets  stolen,  you  could  not  recover; 
but  if  you  give  it  to  a  waiter  and  he  chooses  the  peg  on 
which  your  garment  is  to  rest,  and  it  disappears,  you 
would  then  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  proprietor. 
Of  course,  most  of  the  big  London  restaurants  now  have 
a  regular  cloak-room  attached.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  distinction  is  a  triflinc 
ohe.”  ° 

“All  legal  maxims  are  not  invariably  true.” 

She  thought  me  irrelevant,  and  said  so,  but  asked  for 
a  maxim  which  did  not  always  apply. 

I  looked  at  her  few  inches,  and  wondered  if  she  under¬ 
stood  Latin. 

’  De  minimis  non  curat  lex  has  its  exception,”  I 
answered. 

“  Translate,  please.” 

“  Lawyers  don’t  care  for  little  people.” 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

Never  has  dress  been  more  difficult  than  this  year, 
when  one  leaves  off  shivering  to  find  a  heat  wave  upon 
us.  A  muslin  gown  and  a  thick  tweed  coat  are  about 
the  only  Solution,  and  these  are  seldom  admissible, 
save  after  sundown.  But  materials  that  look  light  and 
soft,  and  yet  have  plenty  of  woollen  warmth,  have  been 
■fotind  quite  the  favourites.  It  has  been  a  good  year  for 
tweeds  and  homespuns,  especially  as  some  exquisite  new 
tones  have  been  copied  from  Nature  for  them.  The 
blends  of  the  old  vegetable  dyes  are  inimitable;  nothing 
can  touch  them  for  beauty,  and  even  Oriental  colours 
have  not  their  softness,  probably  because  in  countries 
of  the  sun  one  does  not  find  the  same  elusive  and  melting 
half-shades  as  in  countries  of  the  cloud.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  attractive,  too,  about  the  idea  of  a  colour  which  is 
produced  with  ash-tree  root  or  alder-tree  bark. 

The  question  of  hats  on  a  journey  has  been  solved 
by  a  girl  who  takes  one  large  shape  in  flexible  black 
straw,  with  several  wreaths  of  flowers,  a  long  feather 
to  curl  round  the  crown,  and  a  plain  ribbon  mount 
for  morning.  These  various  trimmings  slip  on  and 
off  in  an  instant  by  means  of  those  patent  fasteners 
which  we  saw  first  on  our  gloves,  and  now  find  indis¬ 
pensable  for  our  dress  generally.  The  idea  of  detach¬ 
able  trimming  is  not  new,  but  the  addition  of  the 
notion  of  the  patent  fasteners  makes  the  plan  simple, 
practicable,  and  most  convenient,  as  it  ensures  the 
trimming  always  going  on  in  the  same  way,  and  it 
needs  no  time  for  sewing,  besides  securing  a  greater 
variety  of  hats  than  even  a  bulky  hat-box  could  compass. 

The  short  skirt  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  foot¬ 
wear,  and  the  coloured  shoe  to  match  the  frock  has  not 
been  the  least  sensational  of  the  fashions.  Not  content 
with  kid,  the  well-dressed  woman  wears  velvet,  suede 
and  even  satin,  and  various  costly  kinds  of  leather 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service.  Natural  lizard- 
skin  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these;  its  markings  are 
graceful,  and  the  colour  is  good.  With  patent  caps  for 
outdoor  wear,  or  entirely  of  the  leather  for  indoors, 
with  a  small  paste  buckle,  these  shoes  are  very  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  fairly  well  shaped  foot.  Painted1  leather  is 
another  novelty  for  indoor  shoes.  Sometimes  it  is 
charming,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  pair  of  champagne- 
coloured  kid  shoes,  painted  with  sprays  of  honeysuckle. 
Of  course,  these  have  neither  buckles  nor  bows.  But 
black  kid,  adorned  with  a  conventional  design  in 
colours,  rather  like  a  feeble  Morris  wall-paper,  is  more 
irritating  than  pleasing,  and  draws  attention  very  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  feet — a  thing  which  only  about  one  woman 
in  twenty  can  really  afford  to  do.  Experiments  in 
gloves  and  shoes  are  nearly  always  risky,  for  this  reason. 

The  revival  in  -walking-sticks  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  two  years  has  had  some  effects,  too.  The  gilded 
youth  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  wood;  he  must  have 
rhinoceros-hide,  polished  to  a  high  degree,  and  looking 
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rather  like  light  maple.  At  the  opera  last  year,  when 
a  few  enterprising  spirits  tried  to  revive  the  fashion  of 
carrying  a  cane  there,  there  were  one  or  two  exotic 
canes,  one  of  tortoiseshell,  another  of  rhinoceros-hide, 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  rest  were  rather  ostentatiously 
plain,  and  this  year  the  attempt  had  died.  Staves  for 
women  never  take.  The  Directoire  style  brought  in 
with  it  the  Directoire  staff  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
few  of  the  really  well-dressed  women  carried  it.  For 
one  thing,  weather  in  England  usually  deijiands  either 
an  umbrella  or  a  sunshade.  Although  the  narrowness 
of  the  Directoire  skirt  suggests  that  a  staff  may  possibly 
be  of  real  use  as  an  aid  to  walking,  yet  the  others  are 
usually  even  more  necessary. 

Net  blouses  will  be  in  again  this  autumn,  made  in 
the  exact  tone  of  the  dress,  and  lightened  with  some 
embroidery  or  thread-work  of  gold  or  silver,  either  done 
on  the  net  itself,  or  in  the  form  of  applique  embroidery. 
Gold  and  silver  and  oxydised  net  over  colour  are  also 
remaining  correct  for  blouses.  There  are  few  ways  of 
making  such  blouses,  since  the  net  cannot  be  cut  in  all 
directions.  Long,  straight  tucks  are  accordingly  the 
accepted  pattern,  the  tucks  sometimes  being  run  with 
silk  of  a  contrasting  colour. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — We  had  such  an  amusing  dinner  party 
at  the  Cecil  last  night,  entirely  made  up  of  husbands 
left  in  town  while  their  wives  are  enjoying  villegiature 
and  of  wives  whose  husbands  are  away  shooting.  The 
only  “  pair  ”  were  Richard  and  myself.  Of  course,  the 
word  “  flirtation  ”  must  not  be  breathed  in  connection 
with  this  small  function,  but  I  may  say  that  the  con¬ 
versations  appeared  to  be  most  interesting,  and  none 
the  less  so  when  the  party  adjourned  to  the  foyer  and 
resolved  itself  into  duets.  Is  it  quite  a  safe  thing  to 
leave  a  husband  in  town,  with  cook  away  and  no  regular 
meals  save  breakfast? 

Milly  and  Arthur,  as  usual,  separated  for  the  summer 
trip,  she  to  stay  with  various  friends  whom  he  detests, 
he  to  go  fishing  with  some  kindred  spirits.  The  children 
are  all  packed  off  to  Westgate  with  a  nurse,  a  governess, 
and  good  old  Julia,  who  coddles  and  spanks  the 
youngsters  as  if  they  were  her  own.  She  has  become 
the  autocrat  of  the  nursery.  Not  a  single  bit  of  finery 
would  she  allow  to  be  packed  for  those  children.  “What 
do  they  want  with  fine  lace  and  feathers  down  by  the 
sea?  Linen  and  holland  and  serge,  with  tarns  and 
sailors,  is  best  for  them.  Their  china  silks  can  hang 
in  the  wardrobe  until  we  come  back.  Sundays?  Well, 
what  of  Sundays?  Because  other  children  wear  silks 
and  ribbons  o’  Sundays?  Teachin’  them  pride  and 
vanity  and  jealousy  and  envyings.  Not  for  me.  Let 
their  parents  be  responsible  for  that !  While  I  have 
charge  they  shall  be  the  cleanest  children  in  Westgate, 
and  let  them  be  proud  of  that.  That’ll  do  them  no 
harm.” 

Thus  Julia,  when  I  saw  her  last,  busy  packing  up 
for  the  six  weeks  that  she  likes  best  of  all  the  year. 
She  has  the  nurseryites  all  to  herself  then,  for  she 
rules  both  governess  and  nurse  with  an  iron  hand. 

Milly  always  says  that  she  and  Arthur  come  back 
liking  each  other  much  better  for  the  separation.  There 
is  something  in  it,  you  know,  Amy !  But  I  suppose 
it  would  not  answer  with  everybody;  absence  does  not 
always  make  the  heart  grow  fonder.  There  is  James, 
for  instance.  He  is  so  devoted  to  Wendaline  when  they 
are  together  that  it  is  quite  nice  to  see  their  happiness. 
But  you  know  what  happened  that  year  that  she  went 
to.  see’  her  mother  in  Canada.  You  must  remember. 
Wendaline  never  visits  Canada  now.  Her  mother  comes 
over  here  when  she  wishes  to  see  her  daughter !  And 
James  is  quite  happy.  There  are  men  like  that. 

I  see  that  a  Danish  lady  has  founded  a  Spinsters’  In¬ 
surance  Co.  All  the  members  pay  a  reasonable  pre- 
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mium,  but  only  those  who  fail  to  marry  profit  by  their 
investments.  All  the  money  goes  to  those  who  remain 
unmarried)  at  the  age:  of  forty.  I  do>  not  think  the 
scheme  will  work — and  for  this  reason.  Every  young 
woman  hopes  to  marry,  and  has  probably  a  reasonable 
chance  of  doing  so.  Why,  then,  should  she  spend  her 
money  on  a  possibility  that  may  never  arise  ?  Except, 
indeed,  on  the  principle  that  preparing  is  preventing, 
to  adapt  the  old,  saying  to  celibacy. 

I  love  a  visit  to  the  Zoo,  and  it  is  pleasantest  on 
Sundays,  as  we  found  last  week  when  we  took 
Jack.  We  avoid  the  reptile  and  the  monkey  houses, 
but  devote  much  time  to  the  great  open-air  aviary  and 
the  gorgeous  parrots  on  their  perches  beneath  the  trees. 
What  a  study  for  an  artist  in  dress  !  There  are  ineffable 
blues  such  as  one  never  sees  in  anything  else,  and  the 
way  they  shoal  into  lovely  green  is  most  delicious.  One 
of  these  parrots  says  blood-curdling  swear  words1  in  a 
delicate  whisper.  I  wonder  who  it  was  that  he  heard 
doing  it.  I  once  knew  a  dear  man.  who  used  to  swear 
in  a  whisper,  and  in  fact  I  heard  him  do  it  one  day 
when  he  was  groping  in  an  ill-lit  passage  for  his  coat 
and  found  that  some  one  had  hung  a  dripping  water¬ 
proof  over  it.  I  remember  laughing  in  a  whisper  on 
the  stairs  in  that  dreadful  way  that  nearly  suffocates 
one.  As  he  was  so  considerate  as  to  whisper  his  swear 
words  it.  would  have  been  very  bad  manners'  to  let 
him  know  he  had  been  ovexheard. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
are  invited  by  Sir  Frank  and  Lady  Crisp  to  Friar  Park, 
Henley,  for  Saturday,  the  11th,  to  see  the  beautiful 
landscape  garden  and  the  wonderful  subterranean  caves. 
The  Union  has  been  reinforced  by  many  new  members’ 
from  America  and  the  British  Dominions,  who.  are 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  society  of 
making  acquaintance©  in  England  and  studying  our 
social  life,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  tourist  to 
do  without  introductions.  The1  annual  House  Dinner, 
at  which  the  visitors  give  their  “Impressions  of  the  Old 
Country,”  isi  fixed  for  September  22.  One  may  learn 
a  quantity  of  things1  from,  these  “  impressions  ”  and  get 
useful  glimpses  of  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Mark  has  come  back  to  England,  after  giving  Canada 
a  trial  as  a  land  to  work  axxd  grow  rich  in.  But  why  he 
should  ever  have  thought  that  manual  labour  was  his 
open  sesame  to  fortune  I  cannot  think.  He  is  all  intel¬ 
lect,  and  loves  reading  beyond  any  other  pastime.  He 
delights  in  neatness,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  never  been 
further  than  a  stone’s  throw  from  a  barber,  nor  out  of 
hail  of  a  first-class  tailor,  hatter,  bootmaker,  hosier. 
And  this  is  the  man  who  roughed  it  for  years  and  never 
had  time  to  open  a  book. 

He  told  us  a  funny  stoi-y  about  his  cooking.  He  and 
his  “  mates  ”  took  it  in  turns  to  prepare  the  food,  and 
once,  when  he  was  cooking  a  steak,  he  took  what  he 
thought  was  a  lump  of  butter  to  add  the  final  touch  and 
help  the  gravy.  The  others  could  not  eat  the  steak, 
and  Mark  reviled  them  for  showing  so  little  appreciation 
of  good  cookei’y.  Whereupon  they  induced  him  to 
taste  the  gravy.  He  had  used  soap  instead  of  butter, 
and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  comments  upon  their 
lack  of  palate. 

Clare  ©ends  nue  the  following  from  Dublin: — ■ 

Dearest  Madge, — Anyone  disposed  to  paraphrase  who  found 
himself  in  the  Dish  capital  last  week  might  well  have  exclaimed, 
“The  horse!  The  horse!  The  kingdom  of  the  horse!”  He  was 
on  full  dress  show  for  four  days  at  Ball’s  Bridge,  we  had  race 
meetings  on  three  afternoons,  and  important  polo  matches  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  off  and  on— more  generally  on — throughout  the 
week.  And  the  more  we  had  the  more  apparently  we  wanted,  and 
the  more  we  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Neither  our  visitors’  enthusiasm 
nor  our  own  flagged  for  a  moment.  Fortunately  the  weather 
showed  a  kindliness  we  had  hardly  expected,  and  changed  into 
grateful  confidence  the  distrust  with  which  we  had  begun  the 
wreek. 

The  Horse  Show  was  crowded  each  day ;  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  showed  a  very  large  crowd  and  full 
enclosure  and  grand  stand.  It  is  an  open  secret  over  here  that 
society  has  boycotted  Dublin  'Castle  more  or  less,  and,  of  course, 
that  state  of  affairs  affected  the  gathering  on  its  viceregal  side. 
The  State  procession  was  not  in  its  usual  style  of  almost  regal 
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splendour,  and  the  coldness  of  its  reception  in  the  enclosure,  whilst 
a  military  band  played  a  few  bars  of  “  God  Save  the  King,”  made 
us,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  .politics,  mentally  chime  in  with 
“  Confound  their  politics.” 

The  Viceregal  party  included  Prince  and  Princess  di  Paliano 
Colonna,  Sir  Alfred  and  Lady  Paget,  Sir  William,  Lady,  and 
Miss  Butler.  Lord  Ardilaun,  president  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  did  the  honours  of  the  occasion,  assisted 
by  the  other  leading  members,  including  Lords  Iveag'h,  Powers- 
court,  Rathdonnell,  Massy,  Captain  Lewis  Riall,  and  others. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster,  Count  de  Madre,  Colonel  Chundra 
Singh,  and  others,  over  for  the  polo  of  the  week,  were  also  to 
be  seen.  The  Chief  Secretary  we  never  have  amongst  us,  but 
the  Under-Secretary  and  Assistant  Under,  Sir  James  Dougherty 
and  Mr.  E.  O’Ferrall,  represented  Dublin  Castle,  as  did  also, 
partly,  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  and  Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladens- 
burg.  Tire  military  attendance  was,  of  course,  very  con¬ 
siderable,  beginning  with  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  and  his  staff. 
Amongst  the  many  Generals  were  Sir  Hugh  McCalmont,  Sir- 
William  Butler,  Generals  Monro,  May,  and  Waldron.  Lady 
Macdonnell  and  her  daughter  wore  beautiful  dresses  suggestive 
of  Parisian  elegance,  a  quality,  rarely  attained  except  in  Paris. 
Few  but  French  milliners  eeem  to  understand  artistic  reserve  in 
dressmaking,  “  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is !  ”  One  can¬ 
not,  however,  say  just  now  as  regards  Parisian  head-dress  that 
it  avoids  the  “more  ”  which  makes  “too  much.”  Of  late  years 
morning  visits  to  Ball’s  Bridge  have  grown  in  fashion  amongst 
our  sex;  “sporting”  ladies — who  are  legion — go  about  in  “tailor 
mades  ”  of  exquisite  “cut,”  marking  their  catalogues  in  the  most 
business-like  manner.  Whilst  man  is  learning  to  fly  we  are 
certainly  in  another  way  also  learning  to  spread  our  wings,  and 
in  many  directions. 

The  Phoenix  Park  races  on  Friday  and  Saturday  were  the 
dressiest  perhaps  of  our  dressy  festivities  in  the  open  air.  A  fresh 
outburst  of  summer  brought  out  the  smartest  people  in  the  smartest 
costumes.  Pretty  matrons  and  maidens  graced  the  pretty  lawns ; 
in  fact,  the  afternoons  provided  glorified  garden  parties,  glorified 
by  “sport.”  Sir  John  and  Lady  Arnott  dispensed  much  hospi¬ 
tality,  no  one  being  a  more  charming  hostess  than  Lady  Arnott. 
Such  a  town  of  motors  as  ours  was  for  the  week.  Thousands  of 
them  did  honour  to  the  horse  ;  it  was  feared  they  would  supersede 
in  the  beginning.  Dublin  was  again  the  “cardrivingest  ”  of 
cities,  but  in  the  modern  way.  One  wonders  in  how  many  short 
years  we  m.ay  be  aviating  in  clouds,  instead  of  motoring  in 
crowds  to  the  Horse  Show  at  Ball’s  Bridge,  and  perhaps  a  Pegasus 
class  may  be  on  exhibition  there  by  that  time.— Yours  ever, 

Clare. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 
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Roses  on  Theik  Own  Roots. 

1HERE  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  roses  must  be  either 
budded  or  grafted.  It  is  quite>  a  mistake.  There 
certainly  are  some  varieties,  delicate  teas  like  Madame 
Falcot,  which  will  not  grow  strongly  on  their  own 
roots,  but  then  they  will  not  grow  strongly  on  any 
others.  If  there  is  a  slight  gain  in  their  case,  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  majority  of  what  are  known  as  garden 
roses.  The  reason  why  they  are  budded  or  propagated 
by  nurserymen  is  that  no  other  method  of  propagation 
is  so  sure  or  so  quick.  But  plants  so  propagated  have 
a  comparatively  short  life,  and  there  is  often  much 
trouble  with  suckers.  When  they  are  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  they  are  free  from  this  objection.  Here  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  get  the  cuttings  rooted  before  they  decay, 
as  dormant  vegetation  always  does  eventually  in  the 
presence  of  moisture.  For  this  reason,  though  some  of 
them  will  probably  root  if  they  are  inserted  now  in  a 
shady  position  in  the  open,  ground,  it  is  better  to 
exclude  the  air  'by  means  of  a  frame  or  a  handlight,  and 
also  to  hasten  the  process'  by  the  use  of  bottom-heat. 
Another  simple  method  which  may  be  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  one  ordinarily  adopted  is  to  make  a 
cut  in  each  shoot  at  its  base  or  at  a  joint,  and  not  to 
take  it  off  and  insert  it  in  soil  until  two  or  three  weeks 
later.  The  formation  of  a  callus,  the  stage  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  formation  of  roots,  then  begins  while  the 
shoot  is  still  attached  to  the  plant,  as  it  does  in  the 
process  of  layering,  and  the.  danger  period  during 
which  it  is  in  .contact  with  damp  soil  is  proportionately 
lessened. 

Seeds  for  Future  Sowing. 

The  visitor  to  a  large  seed  farm  may  be  surprised  to 
see  different  varieties  of  sweet  peas  grown  side  by  side, 
while  of  many  other  plants,  poppies  for  example,  not 
more  than  a  single  variety  will  be  found.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  peas  are  always  fertilised  naturally  by  their 
own  pollen,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  crossing,  however 
near  the  different  rows  may  he.  The  seed  of  each 
variety  may  therefore  be  relied  on  to  come  true — that 
is,  to  produce  plants  bearing  flowers  identical  with 
those  of  the  type.  With  poppies,  however,  it  is  different. 
They  are  said  by  one  authority  to  be  self-sterile. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  not,  they  are  certainly  often 


Banking  Announcements. 


DEUTSCHE  BANK,  BERLIN. 

CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID  DIVIDENDS  RESERVES 

£10,000,000  12  per  cerst.  £5,134,954 

(M.200, 000,000).  for  past  5  years.  (F.103, 039,000). 

BRANCHES. 

HAMBURG,  BREMEN,  FRANKFORT  O/M.,  DRESDEN,  LEIPZIG, 
MUNICH,  NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN. 


Current  Accounts,  joint  or  individur I,  ootned  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin. 
Stock  Exchange  securities  bought  an  l  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 
custody. 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  income  re-invested. 

Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  all  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts. 

Funds  remitted  to  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  European  languages. 


BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams  — “ SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telophone-312  LONDON  WALL 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1S56  and  Roistered  as  Limited  in  18S7 
CAPITAL  £1.500,000  in  60.000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH. 
(10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES  ) 

£12  10s,  per  Share  is  paid,  andthe  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP— £625,000.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

Board  of  Directors—  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulph, 
Esq.,  The  Hon.  S.  Carr  Olyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Bankers.— The  Bank  of  England  ;  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  ;  Messrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors.- — Messrs.  Bireham  &  Co. 

A udilors. — Messrs.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary.—  Arthur  Nichols,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Augusto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt. 
BRANCHES  at :  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at:  Mansoura,  Tanta,  Zag-Axig,  Fayoum,  Beni-Souef,  Minieh,  As¬ 
souan,  Suez,  Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeli,  Chebin  Elkom,  Esneh,  Luxor,  Tabta. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Bank  n;  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 
and  current  accounts  opened. 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  .  ...  . .  ...  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  ...  £3,0'j0,000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terni3  ■nhicli  may  lie  ascertained  on  application. 

BBRKBECK  BANK.  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  nolhorn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


FARROW’S  BANK,  Ltd. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BANK, 

OFFERS  EXCEPTIONAL  BANKING  FACILITIES. 

Send  for  40-page  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  yvhich 
describes  the  History,  Work  and  Success  of 

FARROW’S  BANK,  LTD. 

Head  Office:  1,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

Branches)  Su'o  Branches,  and  Agenoliea  In  every 
County  of  the  Kingdom. 
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fertilised  by  pollen  brought  by  bees  from  other  flowers, 
and  as  this  generally  happens  early  in  the  morning, 
soon  after  they  open,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
crossing  when  different  varieties  are  grown  near  one 
another.  In  private  gardens  considerable  economy  may 
be  effected  by  saving  seed  of  such  plants  as  peas  which 
may  be  relied  on  to  come  true,  but,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  would  he  useless  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  many  others 
when  particular  varieties  are  wanted.  It  is  then  far 
better  to  buy  from  a  seed  firm.  All  seedpods  which 
are  not  required  should  be  picked  off  at  once,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  soon  cease  to  flower. 

Why  Camellias  Often  Lose  Their  Buds. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  flower-buds  of 
camellias  are  formed — and  they  should  be  formed  now— 
they  drop ;  the  same  phenomenon,  only  in  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  form,  is  often  exhibited  by  begonias  and 
fuchsias.  The  commonest  cause  is  want  of  water.  As 
the  flow  of  sap  diminishes,  the  channels  dry  and  harden, 
those  that  are  the  farthest  away  and  the  worst  placed 
being  the  first  to  be  affected,  and  as  the  drying  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  joints  loosen  and  the  buds  fall,  as  they  may 
also  do  if  the  sap  current  bursts  suddenly  on  them 
again,  pushing  them  off.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  causes  which  will  produce  the  same  effect' — excess 
of  moisture,  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature,  a 
draught,  disturbance  of  the  roots ;  in  short,  anything 
that  interferes  with  the  normal  course  of  development. 
Excess  of  moisture  may  injure  the  roots,  or  it  may 
make  the  sap  so  watery  that  it  has  little  binding  power ; 
too  low  a  temperature  checks  the  current,  and  too  high 
a  temperature  makes  it  too  rapid;  a  draught  carries 
away  the  moisture  from  the  leaves  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  replaced  by  the  roots,  and  thus,  besides  caus¬ 
ing  an  excessively  low  temperature*,  the  invariable 
result  of  quick  evaporation,  dries  the  wood ;  and  dis¬ 
turbance  of  roots  also  has  a  drying  effect  by  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  circulation.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
reality  all  the  different  causes  act  in  very  much  the 
same  way,  which  explains  their  producing  the  same 
effect.  As  regards  camellias,  now  that  they  have 


formed  their  flower-buds,  they  must  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water. 

Hardy  Annuals  for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  to  flower  early  next  year.  If  there  are  gaps  in 
the  borders  they  may  be  sown  there,  or  a  vacant  plot 
in  the  kitchen  garden  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose, 
the  seedlings  being  transferred  in  March  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  where  they  are  wanted.  When  annuals  are  raised 
in  spring  they  have  such  a  short  period  of  growth  that 
it  is  not  often  possible  to  transplant  them  with  good 
results,  but  when  they  are  raised  in  autumn  there  are 
the  long  months  of  winter  during  which  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  at  rest,  and  they  may  be  transplanted  then,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  mild  weather  towards  the  end  of  the  time, 
without  any  stoppage  of  their  growth.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  this  treatment  they  are  really  converted  into 
biennials.  It  enables  them  to  attain  to  a  much  larger 
size,  and  in  consequence  they  individually  require  much 
more  space.  Still,  it  is  not  advisable  that  they  should 
make  such  a  great  deal  of  growth  before  winter,  because 
in  that  case  they  are  generally  so  soft  and  sappy  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured,  if  not  killed,  by  frost 
The  soil,  therefore,  should  not  be  very  rich,  but  it 
should  be  light  and  well  drained;  and  the  position, 
though  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  should  be 
fairly  open,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  among 
the  plants,  for  it  is  damp  rather  than  frost  that  is 
likely  to  damage  them. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  aceotnpanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  S.  W. 

Grapes  Shanking  (G.  F.).— This  is  not  a  disease,  but  merely 
a  sign  that  the  crop  is  too  heavy  for  the  roots.  If  the  crop  is  not 
above  what  it  ought  to  bo  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  roots.  Probably  the  border  was  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at 
some  time  or  other.  It  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  season  for 
all  plants  requiring  warmth. 

Forget-me-nots  (T.  S.). — They  are  rarely  satisfactory  a  second 
year.  There  are  sure  to  be  a  number  of  seedlings  around  the 
old  plants ;  if  they  have  not  been  spoilt  by  crowding  they  may 
be  used  for  filling  the  beds,  and  should  flower  wrell  in  spring. 
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“  Has  Won  More  Awards  Than  Any  Other.” 

Makers  to  H.M.  the  KING,  H.M.  the  QUEEN, 
and  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

WAIFS  &  STRAYS  SOCIETY. 


Patron  of  the  Children’s  Union : 

H.M.  QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA. 


105  HOMES, 
Including 
3  FARM 
HOMES 
and  5 
CRIPPLES’ 
HOMES. 


Patron  : 

H.M.  THE  KING. 


14,300 
Children 
have  been 
rescued ; 

4,200  being 
eared  for. 


GREATLY  NEEDED. 

Secretary :  Rev.  E.  de  M.  RUDOLF. 

Offices  :  The  Old  Town  Hall,  Kenmngtou-road,  London,  S.E. 
Bankers  :  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd- 
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rsffi!  The  KODAK  BOOK 


Tells  all  about  Photography  by  the  Simple  Kodak  Method. 

NO  DARKROOM  NEEDED. 

A  Brownie  Kodak  costs  only  5/-  Sold  by  all  Dealers,  and 

KODAK,  Ltd.,  57,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL  BUXTON 


Beautiful  Scenery.  Bracing  Air. 

Extensive  Private  Grounds.  Garage. 

Telegrams — “Spierpon,  London,”  or  “Empire,  Buxton.” 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS 
From 

PER  15/-  DAY. 


Rooms  can  be  booked  and  full  particulars  obtained  at  the  Central 
Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35,  New  Bridge  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Telephone— 2300  Holbom,  or  496  Buxton. 


Patron 


H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA, 


THE  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL 
VJOR  CHILDREN,  A 

,  HACKNEY  f 

road, 


Unless 
help  is 
immediately 
forthcoming 


half  the 
beds  must  be 
closed. 


PLEASE 

HELP. 


T,  Glenton-Kerr,  See. 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY 
NEEDED.  £40  Annually 
wiU  support  a  Cot, 

£b,ooq 

Names  a  Cot 

FOR  sRKv 

EVEV\5^°v 


the 

FIRST  & 
'  LARGEST 
CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL  in  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

E.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
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Patron— His  Majesty  THE  KING. 

WILL  YOU  HELP 

THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION 
AND  SHAFTESBURY  SOCIETY 

to  comfort,  counsel,  and  care  for 

the  Poor  and  Crippled  Children? 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Repot  t  giving  Balance  Sheets  and  fall  information 
gladly  sent  on  application, 

SIR  JOHN  KIRK,  Secretary, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Road,  London,  W.C. 


Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES. 


“Emigration  is  she 
final  cure  of  DestiSu- 
tion-”~Or.  BARNARDO . 


Total  Emigrated : 
21,397. 

98%  of  our  Emigrants  succeed. 


Will  you  help  us  in  this  branch 
of  our  work  ? 

£10  defrays  cost  of  one  Emigrant 
and  a  protege  will  be  chosen  for  this 
Please  mark  your  gift  “  Truth  ;  for  sum’ if  requested,  and  photo  and  brief 
Emigration.”  history  will  be  sent. 

***  Cheaues  and  P.O.'s  payable  “Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes."  Honorary 
Director,  H  m.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  18  to  SC,  Stepney  Causeway^E 


Hospital  tor  Consumption 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

BROMPTON. 

Sanatorium  and  Conv.  Home 

nr.  FRIMLEY,  SURREY. 

Greatly  Needs  Help 


436  BEDS  NOW  OGCUP/ED. 

£  OUffc  required  annually  from 

voluntary  sources. 

The  Committee  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  “  view 
with  special  satisfaction  the  work  done  at  the  Sanatorium  at 
Frunley. 

b  REDERICK  W  OOD,  Secretary. 


7000  CHILDREN  RESCUED  from  INFAMOUS  DENS 

By  Rescue  Officers  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 


O  U 


Office :  Victoria  House,  ITT,  Victoria  Street,  s  w 

aw  AKmm  J-  s-  MAf.DcS„. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office  :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


15  Branches:  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man, Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTL  Y  NEEDED. 

Reports  and  other  information  from  the  Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-rcad,  N.E. 


Patpon— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G, 

SURCICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  Established  1862,  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg 
Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Surgical  Appliances,  Elastic 
Stockings,  Trusses,  and  every  description  of  mechanical 
support  to  the  poor  without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 


38,348  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  1908. 
Average  over  700  per  week. 


Water  Beds,  Invalid  Chairs,  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the 
Amicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lombard-street,  or 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury-square,  London,  lie 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Socrotary. 
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“ Books  wind  into  tho  heart.” — Walter  Hazlitt. 


Kindly  note  that  a  nsw  novel  of  delightful  comedy  by  the  author  of 
“Spanish  Gold”  is  now  ready.  It  is  entitled  THE  SEARCH  PARTY, 
by  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  to-morrow  a  cheap  edition  of 
SALTHAVEN,  by  W.  W.  J  ACOBS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

They  have  just  published  four  New  Novels  (1)  SPLENDID 
BROTHER.  By  W.  PETT  RIDGE  ;  (2)  LORDS  OF  THE  SEA.  By 
EDWARD  NOBLE  ;  (3)  THIS  DAY'S  MADNESS.  By  MAUDE 
ANNE3LEY,  Author  of  “The  Wine  of  Life”;  (4)  THE  BRIDE,  by 
GRACE  RHYS.  Each  crown  8vo,  6s. 

They  cal!  particular  attention  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  MANN’S  New  Novel, 
AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 

SET  IN  SILVER  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

THE  CASTLE  SY  THE  SEA  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 

WATCHERS  BY  THE  SHORE  J.  E.  PATTERSON 

A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION  RICHARD  MARSH 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA  (3s.  6d.)  E.  MARIA  ALBANESI 
DEEP  SEA  WARRIORS  BASIL  LUBBOCK 

MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  MEW  BOOKS 

To-morrow  Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  LORD  ARTHUR 
SAVILE’S  CRIME,  and  other  Stories— the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Works  of  OSCAR  WILDE,  of  which  two  volumes  will  be 
issued  fortnightly.  In  twelve  volumes.  Reap.  8vo,  each  5s.net. 

They  will  also  issue  to-morrow,  THE  LAST  KING  OF  POLAND 
AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.  By  R.  NLSBEX  BAIN.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Two  Volumes  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  loves 
biographical  historv  and  court  chronicles  are  A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY,  by 
H  NOEL  WILLIAMS,  with  many  illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  15s.net; 
and  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XIII.,  by  Mrs.  K.  A.  PATMOitE,  illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS,  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,  is  ready.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  This  book  contains  16  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Walter  Dexter,  and 
32  other  illustrations. 

ST-  TERESA  OF  SPAIN  (7s.  6d.  net) 

HELEN  II.  COLVILL 

The  DEGAY  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

(7s.6d.net)  j.  mccabe 

ELIZABETH  :  Electress  Palatine  and  Queen  of 
Bohemia  (10s.  6d.  net)  m'ary  a.  e.  green 

AMONG  THE  DANES  (7s.  6cf.  net)  f.  m.  butlin 
RUBENS  (25s.  net)  EDWARD  DILLON 

MESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

(10S.  6d.  net)  FRANK  PODMORE 

ANNI  DOMINI  (2  vois.,  10s.  net) 

LADY  MABEL  LINDSAY 

THE  YOUNG  NATURALIST  (6s.)  W.  P.  WESTELL 
TOWN  PLANNING  (15s.  net)  h.  inigo  triggs 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  (6s.) 

C.  F.  G.  MASTERMAN 

ENCHANTERS  OF  MEN  (10s.  6d.  net)  ETHEL  MAYNE 
TYROL  AND  ITS  PEOPLE  (10s.  6d.  net)  c.  hollaed 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DOWNS  (10s.  6d.  net  ) 

ARTHUR  BECKETT 


Ask  for  METHUEN'S  Sixpenny  Novels  everywhere.  The  new  volume 
is  ORRAIN,  by  S.  LEVETT-YE ATS. 

The  new  volume  of  their  SIXPENNY  DUMAS  is  SAMUEL  GELB. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  Essex-street,  London,  W.C. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Some  Misconceptions  about  the  Unrest  in  India.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Sharrocic 
<jate  Principal ,  S.P.G.  College,  I’richinopoly). 

Tho  Increment  Tax.  By  Alfred  Mono,  M.P. 

The  Land,  the  People  and  the  General  Election.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

His  Parochial  Majesty.  By  P.  D.  Kenny  (“  Pat"). 

Matrimony  and  the  Man  of  Letters.  By  Sidney"  Low. 

Our  “  Lost  ”  Naval  Supre  macy.  By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

The  Wings  of  War.  By  Harold  E.  Wyatt. 

L’Art  Franyais  Contemporain.  By  Andre  Beaunier. 

The  Book  of  Lismore.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 

Virtues  of  the  Londoner.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Debussy  :  his  Science  and  his  Music.  By  Miss  A.  E.  Keeton. 

The  George  Junior  Republic.  By  Mrs.  Barran. 

The  Story  of  Halley’s;  Comet.  By  E.  Vincknt  Heward,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Effec  ts  of  British  Rule  in  India  : 

(1)  By  Elliot  G.  Colvin,  C.S.I.  ( Agent  to  the  Governor  General  in 

Bajputava). 

(2)  By  Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox,  Bart.  (Deputy- Inspector-General  of  Police, 
Bombay  Presidency). 

London  :  SPOTTIS  W’OODE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  5,  New-street  Square. 


Dr.  JOHNSON  ON  THE  NOVEL. 

In  his  great  Dictionary  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of 
“novel”  is  “a  smooth  tale,  generally  of  love.’’  It 
cannot  be  said  lliat  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  new  novel, 

The  White  Prophet 

_  _  _ _  I*  'I 

- ~  ■  irrr— -.ill-.  . : : ,y. — ..  — 

is  “  a  smooth  tale,”  but  it  is  “  generally  of  love.” 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  says— 

it  is  a  better  book  than  ‘  The  Christian ,  ’ 
and  fifty  times  more  exciting  than  *  The 
Eternal  City.’  it  is  the  best  book  the 
author  has  written  since  ‘  The  Manxman. 

The  White  Prophet 

just  published  as  the  first  of  Heinemann’s  Library  of 
Modern  Fiction,  in  2  volumes,  4s.  net. 

WHAT  RUSMN  SAYS. 

Ruslan  complains  that  “the  fiction  of  our  age  has 
swept  its  heart  clear  of  all  passions  known  as 
loyalty,  patriotism,  nnd  piety.  It  has  only  one 
sentiment,  the  sentiment  of  love.” 

Loyalty,  patriotism,  piety,  and  love  are  the 
combined  subjects  of 

The  White  Prophet 

MtnBaffrgHBtaa— awmiBuiT— n— ,I^WM  ■■  ■  ■■■■--  —  - 

THE  TISVIES  says— 

“Of  living  authors  Mr.  Hall  Caine  must 
certainly  sway  as  multitudinous  a  follow¬ 
ing  as  any  man.  The  publication  of  a  novel 
from  his  pen  has  become,  indeed,  for 
England  and  America  something  of  an 
international  event.  ...  For  so  compli¬ 
cated,  sustained,  and  thrilling  a  plot  only 
admiration  will  be  extorted." 

NAPOLEON  ON  THE  NOVELISTS. 

Napoleon  complained  that  the  poets  and  novelists 
showed  no  enterprise  in  dealing  with  the  rich 
materials  of  public  life.  “What  could  he  more 
tragic  than  the  struggles  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and 
powerful  ruler?”  To  show  this  struggle  is  part  of 
Hall  Caine's  endeavour  in  his  new  novel, 

The  White  Prophet 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says- 

“  It  is  the  story  which  is  the  thing  and 
the  play  of  passionate  character.  Gordon 
Lord  and  Helena  Graves  and  Ishmael  will  be 
as  popular  as  the  many  other  heroes  and 
heroines  who  figure  in  the  author's  gallery 
of  worthies. " 

SYDNEY  SMITH'S  TEST  OF 
A  NOVEL. 

“  Were  you,  while  reading  it,  surprised  at  dinner 
coming  so  soon?  Did  you  mistake  eleven  o’clock  for 
ten,  and  twelve  for  eleven?  Were  you  too  late  to 
dress,  and  did  you  sit  up  beyond  the  usual  hour  ?  If 
a  novel  produces  these  effects  it  is  good.” 

The  whole  of  the  critics,  favourable  and  un¬ 
favourable,  agree  that  the  first  part  of  this  definition 
applies  to  Hall  Caine’s  new  novel, 

The  White  Prophet 

just  published  as  the  first  of  Heinemann’s  Library  of 
Modern  Fiction,  jn  2  volumes,  4s.  uet. 

THE  RECORD  says- 

"  Intensely  dramatic ,  thrilling,  and  ex¬ 
citing.  The  reader  becomes  fascinated, 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  next, 
and  is  compelled  to  go  on  until  the  end  Is 
reached.  It  Is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work." 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford-street,  W.C. 
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THE  LATEST  &  BEST  FICTION 


THE  MASTER  SCHEMER  MRS.  VERE  CAMPBELL 
THE  WANTON  (2ndBdiUon)  Frances  forbes  robertson 

nnn,Un  (Frances  Harrod). 

THE  MARQUIS  CATIUNI  ROWLAND  STRONG 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS  DAVID  WHITELAW 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE  COLIN  COLLINS 

THE  SPITFIRE  EDWARD  PEPLE 

SEALED  ORDERS  A.  E.  CAREY 

PENELOPE  ANN  J.  HENRY  HARRIS 

A  STUDY  IN  SEPIA  ROBERT  CASTLETON 

THE  BREATH  OF  SCANDAL  ELLA  SAWTELL 

All  the  above  at  all  Libraries.  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


READY  MEDIA  TEL Y. 


The  ADVENTURES  OF 
LADY  SUSAN.  6s. 


By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY, 

Author  of  “The  Blue  Ocean’s  Daughter/’  etc. 


RE -BIRTH. 


By  RATHMELL  WILSON, 

Author  of  “  Love  and  the  Mirror/’  etc. 


6s. 


Are  you  reading  BARONESS  ORQZY'3 
New  Romance— 

THE  NEST  OF  THE 

8PARROWHAWK," 

the  first  instalment  of  which  is  appearing;  in  the  Eeotemher 
number  of  “THE  IMP”?  Order  at  once  from  your 
newsagent,  or  can  be  had  direct  for  2s.  for  a  year,  post  free. 


GREENING  AND  CO..  LTD.,  91,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 


READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

Maurice  Hewlett's  New  Novel. 

OPEN  COUNTRY.  A  Comedy  with  a  Sting.  6s. 


THE  MISTLETOE. 


James  Lane  Allen’s  New  Story. 

'THE  BRIDE  OF  By  the  Author  of 

“The  Choir  Invisible,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Academy.  “  We  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  so 
fine  an  addition  to  his  Kentucky  romances,  and  so  fine  a 
contribution,  we  would  also  say,  to  English  literature  ” 
j  Daily  Chronicle.-—*'  We  predict  that  a  great  many,  when  they 
come  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Lane  Allen’s  new  book,  will  feel  thu* 
they  have  not  received  the  full  value  of  its  contents  in  the  first 
I  t/11?1  u  1:1  s^aightway  turn  hack  and  begin  it  again. 
They  could  not  do  better.  The  Brule  of  the  AlUtletoe  will 
|  amply  repay  perusal  a  second  and  even  a  third  time  ” 

Tally  Mail “  There  is  no  falling  off  in  Mr.  Allen's  latest 
book  from  that  standard  of  high  thinking  and  beautiful  prose 
I  to  which  he  has  accustomed  his  readers.”  B 

The  Great  American  Novel. 

A  CERTAIN 

Author  of  ' 

RICH  MAN.  “  What’s  the  Matter  with  Kansas  ?  ’’ 

0^r.iti)Ul8a-t,eS  with  Ilumour>  interest,  passionate  love,  adventure  pathos— 

I  Ledjer  Se  13  WOVen  WIth  threads  of  human  nature."— Philadelphia  Public 


“  Barbara’s  ”  New  Story. 

P0PPEA  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT, 

Author  ol  “  The  Garden  of  a  Commutor’s  Wife,”  <£c.  0s. 


Sale  over  5,000,000  Copies. 

IV3RS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

cf^storiM  maPyebeV°seenMay  be  °btained  °f  a11  BookselIers-  wh«e  a  list 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


AUCTIONS. 


By  older  of  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  deceased. 

.  .  BRACKNELL,  BERKS, 

d  nn  |  mile  of  the  Station,  whence  Waterloo  is  reached  in  an 

hour. 

Notice  of  Sale  of  a 

DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY  PROPERTY, 

the,  big^st  ground  just  outside  bub 
^eluded  from  the  town  and  within  two  miles  of  Ascot  Heath. 

UTMMONS  and  SONS  are  instructed  to  offer  for  Sale  by  public 

lono  iDTh0n'  '/o  Royal  Bore?t  Hotel,  Bracknell,  on  Thursday,  September  23 
•1909,  at  ihiee  o  clock  p.m.,  m  Six  Lots,  the  charming  RESIDENCE  known  as  ’ 

“  GILNOCHIE,” 

surrounded  by  sylvan  grounds,  which  include  two  large  lawns  and  a  thriving 
y<inng  h01iC,’art ploduf:tive  kitchen  garden  and  paddock,  in  all  about  71  acres” 
with  stabling  lor  six  horses  and  coachman’s  rooms  over.  Extensive  "lass! 

tiallYbnmai,Han?1n-rVt aDd  gar<lenet’S  l0(lBe'  The  Ivy-olad  Residence  is  substap. 
riroiui  „  ’  °f  Picturesque  aspect,  and  contains  five  reception,  and  14  bed  and 

pantries  1S’  Wlth  excellent  servants'  offices,  including  servants'  hall,  and  two 

Included  in  the  Sale  in  separate  lots  is 

WICK  HILL  FARM, 

,.  . ,  three  choice  residential  sites 

the  whole  property  embracing  an  area  of  about 

32  ACRES,  ALL  FREEHOLD, 
tTeesded  by  excellent  roads  and  abundantly  planted  with  ornamental  and  timber 

r  For  illustrated  particulars  and  conditions  of  Sale  apply  to  Montague  Btadiev 
Hover  and  Deal  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Sous,  Land  Agents 
and  Auctioneers,  Henley-on-Thames,  Basingstoke  and  Reading.  agents 


A  LDRIDGE’S. — The  Tantivy,  Weymouth. 

2B  Coach  Horses 

win  be  s°ld  by  Auction  by  Messrs,  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN  at  Aldridge’s 
St..  Martin  s-lane,  London,  next  Wednesday,  September  8  On  view  Monday.  ’ 


APPEAL. 


npiIL  CHURCH  ARMY.— 120  Labour  Homes,  Ac.,  offer  work 

L  to  men  and  women  leaving  gaol  or  destitute.  The  LAST  HOPE  of  thou 
rands.  Harm  Colony.  FRESH  AIR  HOMES  for  ailing  women  and  child wn' 
from  slums.  FUNDS,  old  clothes  and  firewood  orders  (8s  6d  per  lOO  hli  dfpA 
urgently  NEEDED. -Cheques  crossed  Barclays,  payab  e  Prebendarv  Carl  ?^ 

Mari.lelrcyV1'  W‘  *  flanUlt0D>  K'C”  =00^^^^ 


“FOK  THE  MOOD  IS  THE  LIFE.” 

CLARKE’S  BLOOD  MIXTURE 

THE  WORLD-FAMED  BLOOD  PURIFIER, 

Is  warranted  to  Cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  impurities  from 
whatever  cause  arising.  It 

WILL  PERMANENTLY  CURE 

Eczema,  Sci*ofula,  Scurvy,  Glandular  Swellings  Bad 
Legs,  Abscesses,  Eoils,  Pimples,  Blood  Poison, 
Rheumatism.  Gout,  and 

SKBH  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  all  parts.  Of  all  Chemists,  2/9  ner  Bottle 
BRWAIIE  OP  IMITATIONS. 


Channel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 


Mr.  Laboucbere,  in  Truth,  writes  : — “  The  only  remedy  is 
my  trusty  ‘YANATAS.’  It  absolutely  prevents  sea-sick¬ 
ness.”  Un  sale  at  all  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  by  post  (3d.  extra) 
from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C 


The  only  Proved  Remedy. 


Established  15  years. 


ARTIFICIAL.  TEETH _ NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  ail  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchtre  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

_ _ Telephone  :  1,573,  ILolborn. 

STERILE  MARRIAGE;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
punlished.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch-street. 


U 


m 


Truth 

can  be  obtained 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ;  17,  Doncgall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  BooKstalls, 
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Truth  Foreign  Motel  List  &  Business  €mde. 


A  ACHEN  — Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNELlUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

BADEN-BADEN.— HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 
fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.MOERCH,  Prop. 


B 


AD-HARZBURG.— HOTEL  ASGHE,  First-class.  Quiet 

position.  Up-to-date  comfort.  Moderate  terms.  


B 


AD-HARZBURG.- HOTEL  HARZER  HOF.  Situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Every  comfort,  Excel,  cooking.  Mod .  terms. 


BAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro- 
pectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 


BA® 


__  WILDUNGEN.-WESTEND  HOTEL  First-class, 

entirely  new'.  Best  position,  opp.  Iiurhouse.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect- 

BASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  Beautiful 
&  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

BASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

Berlin— hotel  der  kaiserhqf.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

BLANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

Pt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort. — G.  DHONDT.Pr. 

. w  amMC«— —PMnwMit  ,i iiw— n— — 

CHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. _ 

COLOGNE. —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. _ 

TAILOR. — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. _ 

COPENHAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

class.  Leadinghot-el.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

DRESDEN.-GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

DUSSELDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL,  Thoroughly  hrst-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths. — H.  Hengst,Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

FLORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G .  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

LORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

T^REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

_t_  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

G LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURI. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG. — A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

HAMBURG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

Hanover —hotel  vier  jahrezeiten.  First- 

class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.—C.  WEDEKIND,  Pr. 

H”  EIDELBERG.-SCHLOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE 

VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  Itst.  impts. 

HOMBURG  (BATH).— RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

HOMBURG  (BATH.)— VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryfirst- 

dass  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden.-J.  BAEHL.Pr. 

INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

JL  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

INTERLAKEN-  HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

I  hotel  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position. 
Splendid  ’  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.— J. 
WURTH,  Proprietor.  _ _ 

LAUSANNE.— HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first- 
class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 

LOCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

Locarno.— hotel  du  parc.  The  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI.  First-class. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — HAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

LUGANO-GRAND  HOTELMETROPOLE.  First-class. 
Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  itst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church— Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

LUGANO. — SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

elass,  large  shadygrdn. .charming  view,lake,mouutains<£town.  Mod.  terms. 


MERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  first 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten- 

\1ILAN  —  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe- 

J3JL  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rly.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

IV/rONTREUX.— HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

1VI  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins. — .Madam  BETTSCHEN.Prtress. 

MONTREUX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

iLLBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park. — FALL  t'.G  GE  U- WYRSCIt,  Prop. 

Montreux— grand  hotel  belmont.  The  most 

poplr.  house,  bldg,  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

MONTREUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-Class.  Ideal 

English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

MUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O., Roy  .Theatre  &  Roy.  Pal.  H.C.  waterrunningeachroom. 

l\rUNICH  — GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First¬ 
ly  I  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

STAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

i\  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

NAPLES  — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO. 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22. 


English  and  American 


ATICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

_j_x  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

OSTEND.— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. _ 

OSTEND. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  4uo  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 


CHATEAU. 

autiful  view.  Most  comf. 


Mainz -hotel  de  Holland.  The  leading  family 

Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 


AUCHY  •  LAUSANNE.-  HOTEL  DU 

V_A  The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stiners.  Beautif _ 

T>ARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  w  ater  in  every  room. 

PARIS. — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxuriousand 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated.— A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 


PARIS  — HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

of  theleading  hotels. — E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 


PARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous,  of  Eng.  &  Avnrns,— Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERG11E. 

ROME— PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house, 

T>OME — HOTEL  QU8RINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

A  Via  Naziouaie.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect. — BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.  — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


QT.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

iO  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  E11BEN. 

T.  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

TENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

—The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 


S' 


rFERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT 

JL  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  si 


English 

rPERRITET,Switzerlaud 


Favourite 

situation. 


_ _ , _  GRAND  HOTEL&ALPES. 

.JL  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

rpRIBERG  (Black  Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 

|  and  KURHAUS  WALDUJST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest.  _  '  A  '  ,  3 

VIENNA.— HOTEL  BRISTOL,  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

TTIENNA. — HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,Seilergassfe 
V  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

VIENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor, 

Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. _ '  ^ 

IESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  sprii  g. 


w 


IESBADEN— HOTEL  NASSAU.  T  lie  English  home, 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace. 

WIESBADEN  —PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

WIESBADEN. —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH, 

Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

r/URICH.— DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

IJi  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

ZURICH. — The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  Insti¬ 
tution’  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 

‘  '  ’  *“”  3.— L. 


visitors  and  travellers.- 


ISRAEL,  Manager. 


ZURICH. -IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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A  ACHEN— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

DAD-HARZBUEa.-VIELA  MARIENBURG.  First-class 

Hoarding-house.  Very  best  situation.  Every  comfort.  Moderate  terms. 

■pERLm.— PENSION!  HERZBERG.  121b Potadamer  priv- 

vatstr.  High-cl.  finly,  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod,  chgs. 

RERL1N— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN  28,  Pots 

damar  Str.  Fst. -cl.  bdg.  -house.  5  min.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf  .-Eng.  prtrss. 

’DERLIUT. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.fmly.  pen.  Cl.Zoo.gdns.  Very  comf.  Mod.  tms.—Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

PENSION  CORDNER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

,,  n<lst  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

pERLIN.  PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

FaCilitieS  Gerffian  conversation. 

pERLIN -PENSION  EBERT.- Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

*  '  Firat-cl.  Cent,  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod,  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.tms. 

pONN  PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

1  3I-  Select  family  Pension,  tine  pos,,  well  fur,  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

KREWINKEL,  Konigstrasse  1 9.  Select 

1  J  family  Pension.  Cent,  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod,  terms. 

"pB-USSELS.-— PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

1  *  Koyal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.mod. 

C°c3Sa?¥^E,N5ION  OLDFiELD  3,  B],„nenstr~ 

Vy  close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD 

rARESDElT.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

M- SCHMiLZ' 

TNRESDEN— PENSION  MEINCKE^  58,  Prater  Strasse 

_l_y  Erst,  first-cl.  Pen,  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCIvE 


T^RESDEN.-PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse  9.  Comfort- 

X-f  able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod,  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

TAUSSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWIRTH  28a  Ivaiserstr 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod,  trms.  p"t. by  Eng SS.' 

TARAWKFURT  A/M. —ANGLO- GERM  AN  "PENSION* 

J0’  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire  Com 
Propr^tress  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13-Miss  ShIr?' 


'C'RANKFURT  A/M.-  PENSION  JUNG.  NeUMniUm 

F  Strasse 22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent,  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine,  Comf.  Tms.  mod 


GENEVA-HOTEL  PENSION  IVIINERVA,  8  Rue  du 

Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms.’  d 

TTAMBURG— PEN,  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr 

:n Very  select, Fam.Pen.  Pat,  by  Nobility,  newly  fur*  Rms.  iith  private  liTtl^' 

^  N  S I O  N  H  O  O  FE,  Ro therbaum  Beneckes  tr 

A JL->S  I.  A  ery  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk„  ex.  cooking,  mod  terms' 

T  AUSANNE.  -  PENSION  TeIdENFROST.  ReTr 

Lj  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

toilet.  V«’eS“, 

MIINICH  PENSJON  VILLA  GRLJRFP  >  :  ij  T 

First-cl.  family  bg.  All  mod,  comf.  Garden.  iVr. 

O SPEND.— PENSION  MODE5?Ni^3”BouiPvfl,vlVQr1  t 

.hern.  First-class,  con, ft.,  mod,  terms. 


T7IENNA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6  TY  Pnn“ 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen.  pos., near  all  sights, good  casing.  Swiss  niamgement 

WILHELMSHOHE  — VILLA  AUGUSTA^  First 

Bdg.  hse.  Snlen.  sit.  Oomf  fur  rm  q  M  t  ^  — ^ ^  ^ 


PLEASURE 

CRUISES 


SELECT  CRUISES  by  OCEAN  STEAMERS 
to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Leaving  London  Sept.  14;  visitmg 

PORTUGAL.,  SPAIN,  GIBRALTAR, 

10  Days’  from  lO  Guineas. 

Leaving  Marseilles  Sept.  25 

SICILY,  ASIA  MINOR,  TURKEY,  GREECE 
ITALY. 

21  Days’  from  21  Guineas. 

Ilhistrated  Programmes  Free 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  Ludgate  Circus 
London,  and  Branch  Offices. 


TOURS 

by  the 


R.M.S.P. 


>  £9  SPAIN 

£10  PORTUGAL 
l  £13  NORWAY 
j  £20  RIVIERA 

*o  £123.  J  £21  MADEIRA 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LTTVE 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  fc 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W, 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£8S  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 
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REw  Trn  SrT;~53RAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— Tbe  Finest 

to  all  fiUt  U1,T  re  a-«d'  •  /20°  79?ms-  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
,  \  oors.  Magnificeiit  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
cential  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trams.  Telegrams.  “  Grand  Central.  Belfast  ” 


T>EN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York- 

_U  shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air  lovelv 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors.  ’  y 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 


OIRMINGHAM.  -  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

^  ACORN  HOTEL— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail 
-  Kerill”’ ^ ■B?Sgh^SSeDger  LifC-  Ni§ht  Porter-1'«l^ams :  “  Acorn  ”  or 


RRIGHTON.  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  -  Old-established. 

JL^  Unequalled  m  situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea- water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines* 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

P)UBLm.  —  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  SACKVILLE 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Model  ate  lanft.  Descriptive  matter  on  apDlication  to  the  Manager 


ft  SGOW  -WINDSOR  HOTEL— A  First-class  Family 

^ ,  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury  Electric 
—  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  mt 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro,,  Peebles. 

ftJRAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

VA  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liveroool 
_ and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  P  ’ 

T  ONDON— ' THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres 
30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff 
No  charge  for  service  Motor  garage  'at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London." 


T  ONDONk— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance)  Hart-st 

XV  Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum)  Well- annoin ted 
and  commodious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modem  requirements.  All  FloorsFirem  oof 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night  Full  Tariff  ami 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address ;  “  Bookcraft  London  " 


TVr AL  VERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England  — 
The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  everfeomf’ort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge  with  electric  hr,ht 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  buifding).  Brine,  Turkish,  /e  "open  S 
modation  lor  Motors— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


Margate— white  hart  hotel 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 
aii  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union.  1 
_ _ _ _ _  Address,  Proprietor. 


\/TAT LOCK  BATH.  ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

4-'X-  c*as?;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-ska  tine 
link ;  baths ;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind  •  residenf 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for’ motor  or 
other  excursions— A.  BUTTOEN,  Manager.  motoi  or 


pERTH-THE  SALUTATION  HOTEL. 

J-  The  oldest  established  Hotel  in  Scotland 

All  modern  equipments.  Electric  light.  Prince  Charlie’s  room 
Sp.  Ap.  Automobile  Club.  ’Bus  meets  all  trains.  Moderate,  comfortable  quiet 
Free  fishing  on  town  water.  Golf.  Boating.  Tel.  414.  ’  q  t'- 


TORQUAY.-IMPER'AL  HOTEL— Under  entirely  New 

*  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout  ItistliHln^  v 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  toe  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate  Ul 

 W.  WORSTER,'  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

TUT?.  TTTTT.  AT  TIT?  A  TTET  PFOAHti  rriu  _ 1  _  .  Wl 


THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  eauiDDed  TTatoV,!-  v, 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Goif  Course  ^ Ftoirntr 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT 

.  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT  Physic^’ 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Director 


FANGO  DI  BATTACHLIa" 
T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing-  Establishment 
New  Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 

WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

WOODHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTFr 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds  Celebrated  Rrnm  v  T-  * 
Baths  lor  Rheumatism,  Oout,  etc.  Marieubad  “Cures”  Cha™^0™0'1^  De 
Golf.  Tariff  of  fl.  O.  A.  THIMM,  Manager  '  arming  gardens. 
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What’s  the  Time?  The  T 

laF/^¥  IDI^’C  Aromatic  4 
ff  ULr  lu  %3  Schiedam  , 

When  you  drink  Wolfe’s  Schnapps  you  are  consuming  the  purest  spirit 
you  can  possibly  obtain — something  which  will  not  only  refresh  you, 
but  will  also  cleanse  the  blood  and  system  of  those  impurities  which 
mve  rise  to  irregularities  in  certain  organs  of  the  body,  and  are  productive 
of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Wolfe’s  Schnapps  is  the  one  stimulant  which 
Doctors  have  no  hesitation  in  prescribing  because  they 
|~j]  know  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  system  generally.  ^ 

Wolfe’s  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily 
f®SHBS§4,  with  soda  and  other  aerated  waters,  but  is 
-^□1  \  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up,  Tonic,  or  Digestive.  raflMI 

. ;;  H  1  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom,  East  Indies  and  ^ 

’Sterr*  Kj  CeUnn.  . _ * — 

S=ag=  FINSBURY  DISTILLERY  CO., 

PI  '-i!  Moreland  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

---■  - Fi  For  Australasia:  M.  Moss  &  Co.,  Sydney.  Tor  SoiAh 
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Famed  for  over 

50 

years. 


Whisky 

An  Ideal  Beverage. 
Soft  and  delicate. 
Highly  approved  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 


THE  DISTILLERS  CO.,  LTD., 
-  EDINBURGH.  - 
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if  you  have  on 

AVON  Tyres 

either  for  the  strenuous  work 

of  the  speed  track,  or  the  BooUlet  contain. 

,  r  ing  practical  article 

’ammer,  ammer,  ammer  or  ..0n  the  care  of 

Tyres,"  and  prices, 

the  ’ard,  ’iefh  road,  you  have  post  free  on  apPu- 
the  utmost  tyre  security  Dep^“6nt 
in  this  best  of  British 
tyres  — the  tyre  of  long  life. 

AVON  INDIA-RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Melksham,  Wilts  :  Avon  House,  35,  Long  Aero,  W.C. 

Contracton  to  the  IFar  Office, 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES, 


RULES. 

b6St  EP,aEAM'  C0N™“™.  UlPOORAM,  BoutS-RimeS,  or  ,„,atever  th„ 

the  prize  should  exceptional  circumstanced  render' such  »  Mmrs^c&sirawJ0'  6  S”m  bet"'een  tlv0  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 

his  EdH°r  mUSt  be  COnSidered  *”*>  h-revocaWe,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal  from 

nan,eU7dTe»°in  “S  SiS™  be  Si™n  *“  m°m*  Snbiect  “>  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner's  real 

the  laU°K“t  the  Teuth6 OfficIT by  t°b'  ‘W '  l"b  »»  communications  must  at 

subject  for  competition.  _  7  tne  hrSt  post  on  the  morn™g  of  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 

7  a£l Co^RiunTn^r1!1^6 SiveU  a  9,iarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

fob  Registration  ,  'such  names  and  adS™wil™ofb“S£™  cent  ta  XfILtof  pS"8  T!™“  Eb“  Nambs  a™  Addresses 
8.  The  nom-de-plume  chosen  bv  comnetitnro  „ot  txfP  ln  tlie  case  of  Prize- winners. 

10  o°Mp  ET1T0RS  MUST  0N  NO  ACC0UNT  change  the  noms-de-plum™ Til fy  dH4VE  ONCEm\ssIjvrrn°nSiSfc  °f  in°re  than  14  !et,ers- 
10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  nmn-tlp  ha\e  once  assumed. 

Prize152?]  t  taftiTS  n1C,ad'IreSS  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.’  Any  TOnfpetitSS^SSin^fc^yo*1  Wrjt.eHa.nd  "lake  formal  application  for 
Pnze  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same.  y  coniPetltor  tailing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 

All  post VermSdressed-  ^  reCei"ed  °n  »"*-■*  ^  te,«^Pb.  «  bJ  band.  They  must  al!  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 

PUZZLE  EDITOR  OP  “TRUTH,”  Cmteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


PRIZE  AWARDS. 

“TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,585. 

Asrss  ts  wsmst  wwar 

announced.  But  as  the  error  was  mine,  I  do  not  propose  to leduee 

of  Prize  money.  Each  of  the  four  winners,  thereforeTwill  receive  Hs  are3 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,589. 

THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES^  OF  SCOTLAND,  IN  ORDER 

A  collation  of  all  lists  sent  in  has  produced  the  following  ideal  list  viz  •- 

Perthshire,  ’ 

Argyllshire, 

./.To';?1™  “  “S,|J  a'St-  AwShSSriSS,  beats  Inverness-shire  by 
I.  uMS  Biv,n  *”>•  three  e.nntie, 

bii  y  piease  let  me  have  their  views  as  soon  as  possible  ? 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,590 

A  ^VORDs' OF^Fl HIE l^N^^EIM VATIOlT^A^tlT “TO^BE^ 

AND  WORDS  OF  PUKE  ANGLO  -  SAXON  ORIGIN  SUBSTITUTED 

mVW6  n°W  care£uIly  examined  all  the  solutions  sent  in  for  this  Comnetilion 
and  can  assure  my  readers  that  I  have  found  it  a  somewhat  exactin  °Usk  ’ 
Comparatively  few  Competitors  have  succeeded  in  amendiir^the  'frivoii 
passage  in  such  a  way  as  to  clear  it  of  all  words  of  alien  derivation  °  8 

I  may  point  out  that  “ clergy, ”  “priest  **  “PhnrpH  / ,  v  ,, 
“laymen,™  for  example,  are  all  words  of  Greek  origin  while  “parson™  Tnd 
people  are  derived,  through  the  French,  from  the  Latin  1  d 

;,/;de  “fj?r'ty  have  P^ced  themselves  ipso  facto  out  of  the  running  bv  leaving 
in,  or  putting  in,  one  or  other  of  these  words.  In  fact  I  find  no  mm-o  tV.  4 

ai*P  ^°}]y  and  indisputably  Anglo-Saxon  throughout  h  $1X 
Of  these  six  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  Eboracum  with  vf'lpum  c.™ 
Consilium,  and  Davus  as  runners-up.  ACUM,  'VI<m  Yerbum  Sat, 

rachonhVeTourTod  recivSl^  ^  ^“umIa^Coushium  ?n?DAv$ 

SS  ss'set  tti-asa  asws 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,594. 

p.?,®,®  indebted  to  an  obliging  correspondent  for  the  subject  of  this  week’s 

wKd‘°  th®  discriminating  and  well-informed  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
w,eek-  prave  their  skill  in  Truth’s  PnLle  Competitfo”  s 

Win  RhrL  .i  taln  y  ahawS-ome  comP*imenfc  to  my  Competitors  atul  I  hope  they 

«  “  »P»  tSeVeSS 

Put  concisely— the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  is  offered,  this  week,  for 

The  Best  Definition,  in  not  more  than  Twenty  Words, 
of  the  Noon  Substantive  “Sport.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  explain  that— for  mimeses 
Competi  mu-the  word  “Sport™  is  to  be  taken1 in the  ordinarfS  in  whfch 
A,  ‘Uif,  gam,6S’  Pas times,  athletic  contests,  hunting,  shootiiw  fl  , 

&c  and  the  fair  and  proper  conduct  of  the  same.  Bye-meanings  of  the  word’ 
ucli  as  e.g.,  a  sport,  a  freak,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ’ 

1-fiiWH  aware  that  I  have  set  my  Competitors  no  easy  task  To  give  a  "ood 
definition  of  anything  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  of  an  elusive  term  lfkl  “  w?™ 
cf.fne  ™  ,y/n  ,  r1,"1’  aS  the  copybooks  say,’  “  Difficulties  were  made  to  be  over- 
occasion.  A  1  la'e  eVery  c01lfldelloe  that  my  Competitors  will  rise  to  the 
There  is  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

a)  EatCions.°mPeUt0r  may  SUbmifc  tW0’  but  not  more  ««»  two,  defini- 
(iL)  AnSeptenmber813.,USt  TEUTH  °fflC0  by  the  ^*P?^  °u  Monday, 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

**  name,  with  the  address,  of  Dobbin  winner  of  Trtttlt  xr. 

i.534,  js,T.  Arthur  Watson,  Esq.,  fi.  Koseburn  ™  P"Ze  ^°* 

i?«»£  s? 

T^T“1Priz®a^”^1”.^s^!ttsh^hwaTa,yD4\^8q.A83AHIiShESt'^1S!l^port0Nro^lird  °E 

^  one-third 

bClaySORS.— I  much  regret  the  oversight  you  will  tut  t  Qt„ 

I  am  adopthig  it  fflVeofc4  SUggestion’ for  which  many  You  will  see 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,591  (u).-ASSORTED  SPECIMENS-GOOD  AND  OTHER W] 

THE  THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES 


Carnarvonshire,  Cardiganshire,  Merionethshire 
—Regent. 

Cardiganshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire  — 
—Clyde. 

Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Cardigan.— Leo  Major. 

Cardiganshire,  Denbighshire,  Pembrokeshire  — 
Middlesex. 

Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Brecknock.— Alpha  Beta. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Cardigan.— Arlos. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh. — Nemo. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Brecknockshire 
— Morvan. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh.— Taffy. 


Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth.  Miss  See-See. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Denbighshire  — 
Amu  inn.  .  ° 

Denbigh.  Carnarvon,  Merioneth.  -  Sixty-nine. 

Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh.— Beroke. 

Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Carnarvon.— Ben  Ezra. 

Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Radnor.— Cbmus. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Brecknock.— Kewstoke. 

Carnarvon,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen.— Rowland. 

Cardigan,  Carnarvon,  Pembroke.— John  M.P. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Cardigan. -Crysta. 

Pembroke,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan.— Libra. 


OF  WALES. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Montgomery.— Clodiagh. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Brecknock. 
Satanas. 

Carnarvonshire,  Glamorganshire,  Flintshire.— 
Rimes. 

Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Merioneth.— Bladud. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Montgomery. — Aqua  Solis. 
Carnarvon,  Cardigan,  Merioneth.— Cashier. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Montgomery. — Fairthorne. 
Carnarvon,,  Merioneth,  Denbigh.— The  Old  Jap. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Carmarthen.—  Sclanidge. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth.— Muz-Muz. 
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Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Cardigan. — Trammj. 
Carnarvon,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke—  Duss. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth. — Stu. 
Carnarvon,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan.- — Snaggard. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Brecknock.— Tion. 

Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Merionethshire. — Bunting- 
ford. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Denbighshire. 
— Eboracum. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Cardiganshire. 
— Korah. 

Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth.— Duchess. 
.Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Brecknock.— Saemund. 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  Carnarvon.— Bucks. 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh.— Kent. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth. — 'Dorset. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Carmarthen.  —  French 
Nan. 

Glamorgan,  Carnarvon,  Cardigan. — Eilccam. 
Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Radnor.— Kata  Phusin. 
Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Montgomery.- -Turtle. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh.— J.  W.  Ticket. 

Denbighshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire.— 
Stoke. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh. — Phcebe. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth. — Sapper. 

Carnarvonshire,  Glamorganshire,  Cardiganshire. 
— Vens. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Cardigan. — Dora  E.  Neal. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Cardigan. — Attie. 
Carnarvon,  Cardigan,  Pembroke. — Moung  Pho. 

Cardiganshire,  Merionethshire,  Carnarvonshire. 
Corny. 

Carnarvonshire,  Anglesey,  Merionethshire. — 
Blaokrock. 
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Carnarvonshire,  Glamorganshire,  Cardiganshire. 
-  -Woodpark. 

Merionethshire,  Denbighshire,  Carnarvonshire. 
—Togo. 

Merionethshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire. 
Volpone. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Pembroke.— Asthore. 
Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Montgomery. — Reldt. 
Carnarvon,  Merionethshire,  Montgomery. — Silene. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Denbighshire. 
—Six  Knobs. 

Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Merioneth. — Mancunian. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh.— Looney. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Cardigan. — Dodonal. 

Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Brecknockshire. — 
A.  E.  L. 

Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Carmarthen.— Trot. 

Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Glamorganshire. 
—Ox  Short. 

Carnarvon,  Brecknock,  Radnor. — Siegfried. 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  Cardigan.— Chimeras. 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  Cardigan. — Mr.  Woggs, 
Denbigh,  Radnor,  Merioneth.— Hydrangea. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Brecknock. — Fish. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Brecknock. — Ballantrae. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Cardigan. — Gem. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Brecknock.— Consilium. 
Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth. — Becky  Sharp. 

Carnarvonshire,  Radnorshire,  Cardiganshire. — 
Ciletta. 

Monmouth,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth. — Petite. 
Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Carmarthen. — Seasider. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Pembroke. — M.  C. 
Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Denbighshire. 
Creina. 


Amusements. 
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Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh.— Riam. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Glamorganshire. 
— Tynesider. 

Carnarvon,  -Cardigan,  Pembroke. — Georgina. 
Carnarvonshire,  Anglesey,  Flintshire.— Pansy. 
Carnarvon,  Brecknock,  Merioneth. — Mrs.  B. 
Carnarvon,  Brecknock,  Carmarthen.— Veni. 
Carnarvon,  Monmouth,  Carmarthen.— Vici. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Carmarthen. — Olapa. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  .Qardigan. — Blot. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Brecknock. — Alicujus 
Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh.— C'assio. 

Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Merionethshire.— 
Blencathra. 

Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Denbighshire.— 
Renwick. 

Denbighshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Merionethshire. — 
Margate  Hoy. 

Merionethshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Denbighshire. — 
Harebell. 

Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh. — Nymph. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Glamorgan.— H.  Wynotte. 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Cardigan. — Tony. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Pembroke. — Almaviva. 

Merionethshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Cardiganshire. 
—  Hiricoat. 

Carmarthen,  Montgomery,  Anglesey. — Sophia. 
Denbigh,  Cardigan,  Brecknock.— Milliner. 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Glamorgan.— Mary. 
Monmouth,  Pembroke,  Flint. — 'Crank. 

Merioneth,  Montgomery,  Denbigh.— Jasmyne. 
Carnarvon,  Cardigan,  Merioneth  — The  Rover. 

Denbighshire',  Merionethshire,  Carnarvonshire. — 
Never  Despair. 

Pembroke,  Glamorgan,  Denbigh. — Rimabel. 


GAIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR.  MISS  GIBBS. 
Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


S' 


T.  JAMES’S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

begs  to  announce  that  TO-MORROW  (Thursday),  at  8  punctually,  a  new  play 
will  be  produced,  entitled , 

MID  -  CHANNEL.  By  ARTHUR  PINERO. 

In  which  will  appear 
MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 

FIRST  MATINEE  WEDNESDAY,  September  8,  at  2. 


s 


HAPTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case. 

Evenings  at9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8  30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.’'  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 


COMEDY  THEATRE.  Sole  Lessee— Mr.  Arthur  Chudleigb. 

Mr.  HARDING  COX’S  SEASON. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.50. 

THE  PIN  AND  THE  PUDDING,  by  Barton  White. 

At  8.30,  THE  FATAL  DANCE,  by  Harding  Cox. 

MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2.30. 

Box-office  open  10  to  10.  'tel.  :  3724  Gerrard. 


jk  LHAMBRA.  Les  Cloches  df.  Corneville,  Mile.  Britt  A. 

A.  CONSUELO  FORXARINA.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Great  Le  Pages,  Four  Harveys,  JURY'S  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Hour. 


J^MPIRE. 

Evenings  at  8. 


Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premise  Danseuse, 
in  A  DAY  IN  PARIS, 
and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Manager,  Mr.  J.  IIitchins. 


PALACE.  —  CLARICE  VANCE,  ARTHUR  PRINCE, 

BARCLAY  GAMMON,  FRED  ST.  ONGE  &  CO.,  JUNGFRAU  on  BIO¬ 
SCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MATINEE  (FULL  PROGRAMME)  SAT. 
at  2. 

MASKELYNE  AND  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George  s 

Hall,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  GRAND  HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME  of 
HUMOUR,  MUSIC,  and  WONDER.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


_ 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEENS  HALL. 

NIGHTLY  at  8. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor—  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Is.  to  5s.  Full  Season’s  Programmes  from  The  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra,  L  d.,  320, 
Regent-street,  W.  ROKKRT  NEWMAN,  Mauager. 


Exhibition. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION  — New  Attractions. 

A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.rn. 


A  THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 
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AND  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ON  ORDER  OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS. 
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PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

To  all  Countiies  included  in  the  Postal  Union  : — 


Three  Months  ...  . .  . 

Six  Months  .  . . . 

Twelve  Months  ...  .> .  . 

And  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom— Three  Months,  7s.  ;  Six  Months,  14s.  ; 


0  16  3 
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Twelve  Months,  28s. 
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WINCEY  CLEARING  SALE? 

G  R  E  A  T  SAL  E  “ 

OF  THE  FAMOUS 


CALEDOftgBAM” 

WINCEYS 

COPLAND  &  LYE’s,  Glasgow. 

WINCEYS*  gXE&l&TSr5&fe!%^LOU™ 
SALE  PRICES  from  lijd  to  2/2  per  yard. 

Patterns  and  Sale  Catalogue  post  free  to  any  address. 
All  ‘Business  is  Done^Direct  from  Headquarters 

C  ii.LDOMA  \  HOUSE,  GLASGOW. 


COPLAND  &  LYE, 


CALEDONIAN  HOUSE, 
165,  Sauchiehai!  Street, 


GLASGOW. 


The  Whisky  that  will  agree  witfiyoo 


SHER5 

whi  sky: 

ANDREW  USHER  &  Co..  DISTILLERS,  EDINBURGH. 

London  and  Export  Agents: — 

Frank  Bailey  &  Co.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  E.c. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  J5ARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 

£70,000,000 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


ALLIANCE 

(  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Bartholomew  Lane ,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £16, 500,000. 

Chairman  : 

Hon.  LOUD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

the  operations  of  the  company  embrace 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

DEATH  DUTiESm— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  i 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss.  I 

SMQOME  TAXb— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  I 
lax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  | 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Pronosal  I 
Company’s  Officio?  AgentT™**’  “ay  be  had  °D  application  to  ^  the  | 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Parties.  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Pi  emises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


Ltd. 


103  &  103a,  OXFORD  STREET.  W. 

JSext  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth'  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 


8  0 
5  0 


£200  ...  £4  10  0 
£500  ...  1L  5  o 


£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1 
£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  J  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings.  * 
and  Showrooms  \  IS,  19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N  E 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

_  _ A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director 


NATURAL 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SPRUDEL-SALT 

sEHS 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  Of  The  Sole  Agents: 
Ingram  &  Royle,  LtP,  LONDON.  LIVERPOOL  &  briStoi. 

-  -  -  '  -  OF  ALL  CHCMrsrS  &  DRUG  STONES. 

.  PURELY  NA7URAI 

I1IIATTOW1 

mineral  table^watoi  I 


Sole  Agents: 


I  gy  RQfYtE.  L1R.  Lompon.1.iv£hp»oi.. Bristol! 


OTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 
,  Tuit’on.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particulars 
London,  S  SCH'’KLU’>  119’  Bedford  Court  Mans  ous! 


Guarantees 
of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
jfor  Accidents  I 
to  the  Public 

I/"1  Hor&o  Driving  J 
\lP9otor  Car  &  General) 


cr 


^oSirTboraasH^.., 


\\ 


[Richard  J.Paull.GenHanager&Set  I 


Employers’* 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
&  Insurance 


ASSETS  EXCEED  t  2,000,000. 

'  CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500,000. 

Head  Office*  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON 

_Em  powered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  FOUNDED  1871 7 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

„  NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchangearenot  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  nur 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals  P 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
“took  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issumg  Contract  Notesave  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the.  words  “Member  of  thq  Stock  Exchange  London”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature.  uuange,  j.onaon,  shall 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  Enelaud  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE  “  ’ 

n  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  tha  Stock  Exchange, 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


COMPETENT  MEN 

are  always  in  demand,  and  we  always  have  a  large 
number  of  positions  open  for  men  possessed  of 
Special  Ability  Technical  or  otherwise.  If  you  are 
possessed  of  such  ability,  and  have  a  character 
which  is  proven  or  provable,  write  us  to-day. 

HAPGOODS,  Ltd.,  167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.)  Barton  Arcade,  55, Deansgate, Manchester- 
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THE  PROBLEM 
OF  PERFECT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face ,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself,  in  spite 
of  all ,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beecham's  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

is  SOLVED 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beechands  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value — you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 

BY  TAKBNG 

BEECHAM’S 

PILLS. 

Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 
Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  l]l\  ( 56  pills)  &  2/9  ( 168  pills). 


|  Price  1  /-  Now  Ready,  By  Post  1/3 

The  Fifteenth  Series  of 
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It  has  remai’Kable  Health-giving,  Strength- 
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Proprietors  : — ASHTON  &  PARSONS,  LIMITED. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth”  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
lest  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made,  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  'published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant's ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
“  Mammon.” 


ENTRE  NOUS. 


mHE  King  is  to  conclude  his  visit  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Savile  at  Rufford  Abbey  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  instead  of  staying  until  Monday, 
as  was  originally  arranged.  His  Majesty  is  to 

be  the  guest  of  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Edmon- 


stone  for  the  week-end  at  Duntreath  Castle,  Stir¬ 
lingshire.  The  King  will  travel  on  Saturday  by  the 
Great  Northern  Royal  train  from  Ollerton  to  York  and 
Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Blanefield,  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  line,  which  is  the  nearest  station  to  Duntreath. 
On  Monday  morning  his  Majesty  will  travel  to  Perth, 
and  thence  by  the  Highland  Railway  to  Advie,  and  he 
is  to  stay  at  Tulchan  Lodge,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon,  until  Monday,  the  20th,  when  he 
goes  to  Balmoral. 


Duntreath  is  a  picturesque  old  Scotch  castle,  which 
is  beautifully  situated  in  Strathblane,  near  the  foot  of' 
the  Campsie  Hills.  The  estate  has  belonged  to  the 
Edmonstones  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Duntreath  Castle  about  ten  years  ago. 


His  Majesty  intends  to  pay  a  visit  next  week  to  the' 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  at  Gordon  Castle,  near 
Fochabeis.  The  Prince  of  WAles  is  to  be  a  guest  at 
Gordon  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  October  for  a  few 
days’  salmon-fishing  in  the  Spey.  H.R.H.  will  go  to 
Gordon  Castle  when  he  leaves  Abergeldie  for  the  season. 
Gordon  Castle  was  described  the  other  day  by  a  weekly 
journal  as  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  “  mountain,”  with 
woods  behind.  The  fact  is  that  the  surroundings  of 
Gordon  Castle  are  not  more  “  romantic  ”  than  if  the 
place  were  situated  amidst  the  flats  of  Cambridgeshire. 
The  castle  is  in  a  lowland  country,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  and  the  extensive  park  behind  it  was  a  marsh 
known  as  the  Bog  of  Gight  until  it  was  drained  and 
planted  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon.  The  fir  woods, 
in  this  park  swarm  with  roe  deer. 


The  King  and  Queen  are  to  pay  visits  in  November  and 
December  to  Lord  and  Lady  Ilchesier  at  Melbury  Park,, 
Dorset,  and  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster; 
at  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire.  Both  of  these  visits  will  be 
quite  private,  and  their  Majesties  are  to  be  accompanied 
by  Princess  Victoria. 


The  Braemar  Gathering  was  held  in  the  Princess 
Royal  Park,  Braemar,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  sixty  years  neither  Balmoral  nor 
Abergeldie  was  represented.  The  Gathering  excited 
little  interest  this  season,  except  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  attendance  was  much  smaller  than 
usual,  although  the  weather  was  very  fine.  The  Royal 
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pavilion  was  occupied  by  the  Princess  Royal  and  the 
Duke  of  Fife,  who  drove  in  from  Mar  Lodge  with  their 
daughters*  but  stayed  for  only  an  hour.  The  Mar 
Lodge  party  did  not  reach  the  ground  until  latei  in 
the  afternoon,  and  there  was  much  grumbling  at  the 
long  intervals  between  the  games,  the  object  of  the 
managers  being  to  keep  the  best  items  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  until  the  Princess  Royal  had  arrived.  The  affair 
dragged  terribly,  and  there  were  doleful  lamentations 
over  the  decadence  of  the  Gathering  since  it  lost  the 
Balmoral  patronage,  while  the  park  in  which  the  games 
now  take  place  is  not  nearly  so  popular  a  spot  as  the 
park  on  the  Dee,  near  Invercauld,  in  which  they  were 
formerly  held. 


Before  leaving  Windsor,  the  Princess  of  Wales  paid 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Chaloner  Chute  at  The  Vyne,  near 
Basingstoke.  This  interesting  old  place  was  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  residence  of  the  Sandys  family,  from  whom 
it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Chutes  about-  1650.  The 
Tudor  house  was  altered  and  enlarged  by  Inigo  Jones. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  The  Vyne, 
and  he  described  the  chapel  as  “  the  most  heavenly  in 
the  world.”  It  remains  unaltered,  with  beautifully 
carved  stalls,  and  superb  stained  glass,  which  was 
brought  from  France  by  Lord  Sandys  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  A  tomb-room,  which  adjoins  the 
chapel,  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  suggestion  of 
Walpole.  It  contains  the  altar  tomb  of  Chaloner 
Chute,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  There  are  some  good  portraits  in 
the  house.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  highly 
attractive. 


During  the  stay  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Abergeldie 
Castle  he  will  take  part  in  grouse  drives  over  the  Micras 
moors  in  Glengairn,  which  are  rented  by  the  King  from 
Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Invercauld.  During  the  next 
month  there  are  to  be  several  drives  for  stags  in  the 
Royal  forest  of  Ballochbuie,  Balmoral,  and  Abergeldie, 
and  drives  for  roe  deer  from  Abergeldie  and  Birkhall 
woods.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Fife  for  the  annual  deer  drives  in  Mar  Forest. 
These  drives  usually  take  place  in  the  Glen  Quoich, 
Glen  Ey,  and  Glen  Derry  sections  of  this  immense  forest, 
which  comprises  110,000  acres,  and  there  is  sometimes 
a  Glen  Dee  beat  also. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  had  excellent  sport  last  week 
over  the  Moy  moors  in  Inverness-shire,  although  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  on  twro  days.  The  other  guns 
were  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 
Lovat,  Count  Clery,  Sir  Charles  Cust,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mason, 
and  The  Mackintosh.  1,882  brace  of  grouse  were  killed 
in  four  days  by  driving.  The  Prince  left  Moy  Hall 
on  Saturday  to  join  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Abergeldie 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  where  they  will  reside  for 
between  four  and  five  weeks. 


The  Infante  Alfonso  of  Spain  and  his  bride  (nee  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha)  have  corpe  to 


England  for  a  short  time  to  pay  some  strictly  private 
visits.  They  have  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Van  Raalte 
at  Brownsea  Island,  in  Poole  Harbour.  This  island 
was  a  deer  park  at  one  time,  and  its  sides  are  covered 
with  gloomy  fir  woods.  It  once  belonged  to  Cerne 
Abbey,  and  the  castle  was  originally  'built  in  the  reign 
of  Plenry  VIII.  as  a  defence  for  the  harbour.  It  was 
converted  into  a  residence  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  was  much  altered  and  enlarged  by  successive 
owners.  The  estate  has  changed  hands  four  times 
during  the  last  half-century. 


It  was  announced  last  week  that  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  will  come  to  England  by  sea  in  November,  and 

that  he  is  to  land  at  Plymouth.  I  am  informed  that 

% 

these  statements  are  incorrect.  According  to  present 
arrangements.  King  Manuel,  after  spending  a  few  days 
at  Madrid  on  his  way  to  England,  will  embark  at 
Cherbourg  on  board  one  of  the  Royal  yachts,  and  will 
land  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  probable  that  King  Manuel 
will  return  to  Lisbon  by  sea,  in  -which  case  he  is  to 
embark  at  Plymouth,  but  his  state  visit  will  terminate 
when  he  leaves  Windsor,  so  his  departure  will  be  a 
comparatively  private  affair. 


The  King  has  conferred  the  first  class  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order  (G.C.V.O.)  on  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sparta,  and 
ultimate  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duchess  of  Sparta 
and  Prince  George  have  been  staying  during  the  last 
month  at  Friedrichshof,  near  ILomburg,  on  a  visit  to 
Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse. 


The  King  of  the  Hellenes  has  given  up  his  annual 
“  cure  ”  at  Aix-les-Bains,  and  his  usual  visit  to  Den¬ 
mark,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  state  of  public 
affairs  in  Greece.  There  is  a  very  general  impression 
at  the  principal  European  Courts  that  King  George  will 
shortly  abdicate.  He  is  believed  to  be  sick  and  tired 
of  his  throne,  and  he  can  afford  to  please  himself,  as 
he  now  possesses  a  very  large  fortune. 


Mr.  Victor  Seymour  Corkran  has  replaced  Lord 
William  Cecil  as  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  of  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  He  has 
been  some  for  time  past  equerry  to  H.R.H.,  and  he 
was  Comptroller  of  the  Viceregal  Household  at  Dublin 
under  both  Lord  Cadogan  and  Lord  Dudley. 


Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  has  been  working  in  the 
Foreign  Office  for  nearly  two  years,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stockholm,  and  he  will  proceed 
thither  in  October.  .  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  formerly 
attache  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  He 
goes  to  Stockholm  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Dering. 


Turnberry.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Two  excellent 
18-hole  Golf  Courses,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea-water  Baths,  Garage. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  Charming  Autumn  and  Winter 
Resort.  Glasgow.— St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel  for  comfort. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen’s  visitors  left  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  last  week,  after  the  Horse  Show  festivities. 
Their  Excellencies  are  shortly  expected  to  take  a  well- 
earned  holiday,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland.  Mean¬ 
while  they  have  continued  the  round  of  Viceregal  duties, 
which  have  no  close  time  for  Viceroys  who  are  willing 
to  discharge  them.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
like  the  willing  horse,  can  always  have  his  will  as  re¬ 
gards  work.  Only  he  must  not  take  himself  too  seri¬ 
ously.  Ireland  is,  perhaps,  more  amply  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  supplied  with  officials  for  use ;  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  alone  is  for  ornament. 


An  Irish  correspondent  writes: — - 

The  approaching  general  election  occupies  attention  in  Ireland 
as  elsewhere,  although  the  Nationalist  Parliamentary  party  holds 
the  country  so  strongly.  Rumours  in  connection  with  Sinn 
Feiners  and  Devolutionists  are  many,  but  the  latter 
are  powerless  to  get  Parliamentary  representation,  being  a  case, 
as  viewed  in  Ireland,  of  “neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herring.  ’  Will  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  find  salvation  by  joining 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and  so  increase  the  sphere  of  his 
utility  in  the  work  for  Ireland  which  has  been  the  occupation  of 
his  life?  Messrs.  Redmond  and  Dillon  have  no  prejudices,  they 
are  broad-minded  leaders,  ready  to  receive  help  from  any  willing 
hand.  But  they  must  he  leaders. 


Major-General  Gough  will  complete  his  five  years’ 
term  of  employment  as  Governor  of  Jersey  on 
October  1,  but  he  has  been  granted  an  extension  until 
June  1,  1910.  General  Gough  has  made  himself  so 
popular  in  Jersey  that  there  was  a  general  movement 
in  the  island  to  get  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  begging 
for  an  extension  of  the  Governor's  term. 


ORACLES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  Delphic  Oracle,  we  know, 

In  Grsecia’s  zenith  long  ago, 

Deduced — thus  playing  wisdom’s  part — 
Ambiguous  language  to  an  art. 

So  well  thought  out  each  studied  word, 
That,  whatsoe’er  in  fact  occurred — 

Fate’s  utmost  tricks  and  pranks  despite- 
The  prophet-god  was  always  right. 

As  now  I  scan  the  papers  all, 

Miss  Pvthia’s  habits  I  recall ; 

They’ve  ta’en  a  leaf  from  Delphi’s  book, 

In  commenting  on  Polar  Cook. 

Hence,  if  all  doubt  and  haze  removed. 
Our  traveller’s  story  true  be  proved, 

Each  Editor  can  wag  his  head 
And  purr,  “  Precisely  what  we  said.” 

But  if  stern  tests  his  story  shake 
And  show  the  thing  a  total  fake, 

Each  Editor,  Avith  pride  a-gloAV, 

May  still  declare,  “We  told  you  so.” 

I  blame  them'  not,  in  any  sense, 

For  sitting  thus  upon  the  fence; 

All  Oracles  by  nature  are — 

As  Delphi’s  was — oracular. 


“Truth  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  /s.  for  3  months ;  14s.  for  6  months ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d. ;  12  months 
*■1  12s-  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 

and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth  ” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.  W. 


There  is  an  obvious  feeling  of  relief  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  ranks  now  that  the  Budget  discussion  has  entered 
on  the  familiar  ground  of  beer  and  the  woes  of  the 
licensed  trade.  It  was  uphill  work  fighting  the  land 
clauses,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  unselfishly 
the  Opposition  strove  to  make  the  provisions  of  those 
clauses  more  workable  and  less  objectionable  to  those 
affected  by  them.  But  the  lachrymose  complaints  of 
the  dukes  fell  quite  flat,  and  the  ordinary  voter  was 
only  moved  to  unseemly  jeers  at  the  spectacle  of  wealthy 
landowners  cutting  down  their  subscriptions  to  charities 
and  threatening  to  dismiss  a  footman  or  a  ga.rdener. 
The  licensing  clauses,  on  the  other  hand,  recall  the 
good  days  of  last  year,  when  the  rejection  of  the  Licens¬ 
ing  Bill  by  the  Lords  left  the  mass  of  the  people  quite 
unmoved,  and  the  Peckham  election  was  won  on  the 
grand  old  cry  that  “your  beer  will  cost  you  more.” 


V  ith  the  usual  ill-luck  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
however,  the  brewers  have  done  their  very  best  to 
queer  the  pitch  for  their  friends  on  the  licensing 
clauses  as  effectually  as  the  landlords  did  on  the  land 
clauses.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  beer  to  an 
extent  Avhich  the  man  in  the  street  sees  must  put  an 
immense  sum  into  their  coffers  over  and  above  the 
increased  duty,  and  are  quarrelling  with  their  tied 
publicans,  who  discern  horv  fatal  this  policy  is,  and 
who  in  the  mass  strongly  object  to  it.  When  the  Tory 
Government  increased  the  beer  duty  for  .  the  South 
African  War  the  price  was  not  raised  by  the  brewers. 
The  lesources  of  civilisation  were  not  exhausted,  and 
a  slight  infusion  of  water  or  a  very  slightly  smaller 
glaso  met  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  ordinary  man 
is  quick  to  discern  the  different  treatment  now  meted 
out  to  beer-drinkers,  and  I  observe  in  a  journal  which 
represents  the  working-men’s  clubs  in  London  an 
aiticle  which  plainly  indicates  that  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  brewers  is  simply  playing  into  the  hands  of 
their  opponents.  The  campaign  against  the  Budget  has 
certainly  not  been  conducted  on  very  intelligent  lines. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  I  anticipated  last  week, 
climbed  doivn  with  excessive  alacrity  on  the  subject  of 
the  amount  of  liquor  to  be  sold  under  grocers’  licences 
It  was  apparently  a  misunderstanding,  a  fault  of  the 
draftsman,  and  if  this  explanation  is  accepted,  it 
thiows  a  lurid  light  on  the  utterly  unbusinesslike  way 
in  which  Government  Bills  are  drafted  and  altered. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  this  Finance  Bill  altogether.  Perhaps  it  Avas 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  land  clauses  which  led  to 
the  cost  of  valuation  being  thrown  on  the  unhappy 
owner  of  land,  which  taxed  the  small  holder  and  the 
agriculturist,  and  which  in  the  licensing  clauses  pro¬ 
posed  a  duty  on  hotels  and  restaurants  which  would 
effectually  have  suppressed  these  useful  institutions. 
It  has  taken  some  time  to  correct  these  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  one  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  error  Avhich 
turned  the  grocer  into  a  publican  has  been  so  promptly 
recognised,  and  Avith  equal  promptitude  banished  to  the 
limbo  of  unrealised  ineptitude. 
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The  sarcastic  advice  tendered  by  Sir  Edward  Carson 
that  Ministers  might  profitably  spend  a  studious  week¬ 
end  in  the  society  of  the  Parliamentary  draftsman 
seemed  to  be  justified  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
uncertainty  which  still  hangs  over  the  Government 
proposals  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  licensing 
clauses  are  to  be  applied,  or  not  applied,  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  The  fact  is — and  this  has 
been  the  essential  vice  of  all  the  legislation  of 
this  Government — in  the  rush  of  business  and  the 
unprecedented  prolongation  of  the  sessions  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Ministers  have  never  had  time  to  sit  down 
and  think  over  the  problems  which  they  intended  to 
tackle.  The  consequence  is  that  Bills  are  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared,  heedlessly  introduced,  and  then  corrected  and 
modified  as  debates  go  on,  till  the  final  stage  is  often 
one  of  absolutely  hopeless  complexity.  This  was  the 
case  even  with  the  first  great  Government  Bill,  the 
Education  Bill  of  Mr.  Birrelf,  and  each  succeeding  year 
this  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  marked. 


Once  more  the  Times,  which  is  nowadays  a  curiously 
undecided  and  vacillating  journal,  has  been  giving  its 
views  on  the  probable  reception  which  awaits  the 
Finance  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  suggestion  that  the  Lords  might  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  controversy  was  designated  as  “  nonsense,” 
but  after  several  weeks  spent  on  the  fence,  the 
Times  now  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chances  that  the  Lords  will  throw  out  the  Budget 
are  considerably  brighter,  and  intimates,  in  fact,  that 
this  consummation  is  decidedly  probable.  Speaking 
from  the  Liberal  point  of  view  of  the  electoral  struggle 
before  the  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Times 
on  this  occasion  is  right.  The  contest  would  be  what 
the  Prime  Minister  incorrectly  prophesied  the  proce¬ 
dure  over  the  licensing  clauses  would  be,  “  short  and 
decisive.”  But  the  Lords,  with  what  Mu.  Bn i ell 
described  as  their  “keen  sense  of  self-presei  vation, 
are  not  likely  to  have  the  courage  for  this  drastic 
action.  It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  some  hot¬ 
headed  Peers  might  precipitate  a  crisis,  but  that  it 
would  be  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Lansdowne  or 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  what  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  anticipate. 


In  an  article  on  the  land  question  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  denounces  the  wickedness 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  a  good  thumping  fashion,  which 
should  be  very  pleasing  to  the  dukes.  It  seems  that 
solely  out  of  hatred  and  political  malice  the  Liberal 
party  have  for  fifty  years  “  tried  to  ruin  the  land- 
owners.”  The  latter  are  depicted  as  poor,  thrifty  persons 
who  cannot  reduce  their  personal  expenditure,  and  who 
will  therefore  have  to  meet  additional  taxation  by  raising 
rents.  This,  too,  will  be  comforting  to  the  dukes,  but 
I  fancy  they  will  be  rather  perplexed  by  a  suggestion 
further  on  that  the  rents  which  are  to  be  increased  to 
pay  the  taxes  will  likewise  have  to  be  cut  down  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  imposition.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
dukes  will  be  anything  but  grateful  to  this  champion 
for  his  elaborate  arguments  in  favour  of  a  system  of 


small  freeholders — arguments  backed  up  by  comparisons 
with  Germany,  such  as  the  fact  that  whereas  5,408 
persons  own  one-half  of  the  land  in  this  country,  the 
corresponding  class  of  large  proprietors  in  Germany 
own  only  one-tenth  of  the  soil. 


Comparisons  with  Germany  to  the  disadvantage 
of  this  country  are,  of  course,  inevitable  in  everything 
that  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  writes.  I  wish,  though,  that  he 
would  not  make  such  incessant  use  of  the  pronoun 
“  ours.”  It  appears  in  nearly  every  sentence — “our 
agriculture,”  “our  farmers,”  “our  fields,”  “our  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,”  “our”  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  Naturally,  this  reminds  you  that  until  a  year 
or  two  ago  “  our  ”  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  was  known  as  Mr. 
0.  Elzebacher. 


Various  authorities  are  lecturing  the  Canadians 
on  their  duty  in  regard  to  Imperial  defence,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  likelihood  that  they  will  deviate  from 
their  settled  policy.  In  the  scheme  lately  adopted, 
Canada  takes  up  an  independent  position,  preferring  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  navy  of  her  own  rather  than 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  ours.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  'well  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  Canada 
came  to  our  assistance  during  the  Boer  War,  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid  Laurier  plainly  declared  that  she  would  only  take 
this  course  in  the  case  of  a  war  of  which  her  own  people 
approved.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sound 
position  for  the  Dominion  to  occupy.  If,  for  instance, 
we  had  gone  to  war  with  Germany  on  account  of 
Morocco,  or  with  Austria  and  Germany  on  account  of 
Bosnia,  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  Canada  should 
have  helped  us. 


Talking  with  an  American  statesman  the  other  day, 
I  asked  him  what  the  United  States  would  do  if  ws 
were  at  war  with  some  European  nation,  and  hostilities 
were  to  extend  to  Canada  and  the  waters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hemisphere.  “Europe,”  he  replied,  “is  by  way  of 
forming  a  family  of  nations.  We  regard  the  American 
continent  as  a  family  of  nations.  We  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  will  allow  no  further  conquests  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Equally,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  America  is  not  to  become  a 
European  battle-ground.  We  have  no  desire  to  annex 
Canada,  nor  have  the  Canadians  any  desire  to  join  us. 
In  the  case  that  you  suggest  we  should  act  upon  these 
views  were  it  necessary.” 


The  happy  idea  of  placing  on  each  bottle  of  wine 
a  Government  stamp  indicating  the  place  of  origin  has 
occurred  to  M.  Cochery,  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  has  been  welcomed  by  the  wine-growers. 
A  small  charge  will  be  made  for  the  stamps,  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  £560,000 
to  the  French  exchequer.  Barely  can  any  tax  have 

Sackville  Mechano-Theeapeittic  Institute.— Radiant  Heat 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths.  Massage.  Hospital-trained 
IS urses. Hours  10  to  7.30.— 28  Sack ville-st.,  Piccadilly.  Tel.7402Gd. 
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Keen  imposed  which  will  be  accepted  with  such  complete 
satisfaction.  The  manufacturer  gladly  pays  it  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  fraudulent  imitation,  while  the  consumer 
will  he  grateful  for  the  guarantee  that  the  wine  he 
orders  will  be  really  supplied. 


HEALY’iS  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

(An  appreciation  of  Tim  Healy’s  recent  remarks  on  the  licensing 
clauses  in  the  Finance  Bill.) 

Yes,  Healy;  a  first-rate  suggestion. 

Such  one-sided  principles  hurt  you. 

“  Why  tax  only  vices  1  ”  you  question  ; 

“  Suppose,  for  a  change,  we  tax  virtue.” 

There’s  the  man  who’s  (e.g.)  so  veracious 
That  to  no  social  fib  will  he  pander, 
put  a  toll  on  such  truthfulness  spacious 
And  tax  his  luxurious  candour. 

There’s  the  matron  who,  lie-a-beds  scorning, 

Of  her  family’s  sleep  is  a  wrecker. 

If  she  will  rise  so  soon  in  the  morning, 

Then  tap  her  to  feed  the  Exchequer. 

There ’s  the  prig  who,  from  baccy  abstaining, 

With  smokers,  as  criminals,  quarrels. 

Since  Havanas  he  must  be  disdaining, 

Make  him  pay  for  his  superfine  morals. 

There’s  the  spinster  of  character  frigid. 

Who  indignant  at  love-making  waxes ; 

Faith,  a  sense  of  decorum  so  rigid 
Ought  to  furnish  its  quota  of  taxes. 

Other  cases,  in  shoals,  I  could  mention, 

But  the  point  there  no  need  to  enlarge  is. 

Sinners  shouldn’t  make  larger  subvention 
Than  saints  to  the  National  charges. 

If  Lloyd  George  the  suggestion  would  take  up 
He ’d  soon  be  of  millions  winner 
And  all  his  deficiencies  make  up ; 

That’s  the  honest  conviction  of 

Sinner. 


Mr,  Balfour  hopes  to  get  away  to  Scotland  on  Friday, 
October  1,  and  after  spending  the  week-end  at  Whit- 
tingehame,  his  place  near  Prestonkirk,  he  will  go  to 
North  Berwick  for  about  three  weeks. 


The  Grand  Duke  Michael  has  left  Keele  Hall 
for  Scotland,  and  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  King 
at  Balmoral  Castle  for  a  day  or  two  towards  the  end 
©I  this  month.  Countess  Merenberg,  the  mother 
of  the  Countess  Torby,  has  been  staying  at  Keele 
Hall  on  a  visit  during  the  last  month.  Countess 
Merenberg  is  the  widow  of  Duke  Nicholas  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and 
she  resides  usually  at  Wiesbaden. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Tait,  whose  death  was  announced  last 
week,  was  for  twenty-six  years  manager  of  the  Royal 
farms  at  Windsor.  He  carried  out  great  improvements 
there,  and  commenced  breeding  pedigree  stock,  with 
the  result  that-  Queen  Victoria  took  an  immense  number 
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of  prizes  at  the  principal  shows.  It  was  through  Mr, 
Tait  s  judicious  and  enterprising  management  that  the 
Royal  herds  at  Windsor  obtained  the  high  reputation 
which  they  have  now  held  for  many  years.  In  1882 
Mr.  Tait  succeeded  his  father,  Mr.  Henry  Tait,  who 
was  engaged  by  Prince  Albert  in  1858  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Harriet  Duchess  of  'Sutherland.  He  had 
been  employed  at  Dunrobin  Castle  for  several  years. 


Mr.  Boger,  of  Wolsdon,  who  died  last  Wednesday, 
was  one  of  the  best  known,  most  highly  esteemed,  and 
most  popular  residents  in  East  Cornwall,  where  he 
owned  a  considerable  estate.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
Mr.  Boger  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  county 
business  and  in  all  local  affairs.  He  was  an  admirable 
magistrate,  and  all  culprits  who  came  before  him  were 
satisfied  that  they  would  have  full  justice.  His 
charities  were  most  munificent,  and  he  generously  sup¬ 
ported  all  Church  schemes  in  the  diocese  of  Truro.  Mr. 
Boger  had  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  two 
years  ago  he  was  presented  with  a  valuable  testimonial 
in  recognition  of  his  useful  work  on  the  County  Council. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster  are  to  spend 
the  next  month  in  Scotland,  after  which  they  will  return 
to  Eaton  Hall  for  the  hunting  season.  The  Duke  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  grandfather  in  the  tenancy  of  a  vast  range 
of  deer  forests  and  grouse  moors  on  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  estate  in  the  North-west  of  Sutherland. 
He  is  at  present  the  tenant  of  the  shootings  of  Loch- 
more,  Reay,  Upper  Duclially,  Stack,  Glendhu,  and 
Gleneoul,  which  altogether  comprise  over  100,000  acres. 
The  sport  is  abundant  and  much  varied,  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery.  There  are  two  excellent  lodges,  the  one 
on  Loch  More,  and  the  other  on  Lock  Stack.  The  late 
Duke  of  Westminster  improved  the  breed  of  red  deer  in 
Reay  Forest  by  importing  a  number  of  stags  from  the 
Royal  herd  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  He  once  told  me 
that  the  foresters  always  described  these  stags  as  “  the 
London  beasts.” 


What  construction  would  the  average  man  put  upon 
the  following  incident?  A  collector  of  medals  saw  an 
advertisement  from  an  agency  offering  to  supply  any 
sort  of  medals  to  its  clients.  He  replied,  asking  to  be 
given  the  refusal  of  anything  good.  Five  months 
previously  be  had  purchased  a  group  of  medals  from  a 
dealer  for  £3.  A  few  days  after  he  had  communicated 
with  the  agency  he  received  an  offer  of  a  number  of 
medals  including,  to  his  surprise,  the  group  which  he 
already  possessed,  these  latter  being  priced  at  £4  4s. 
He  thereupon  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  £3  set,  and  found  that 
the  other  medals  offered  also  appeared  therein,  the  price 
asked  being  generally  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
marked  in  the  catalogue.  Naturally  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  agency  looked  upon  him  as  a  “  mug  ” 
who  would  not  object  to’ paying  the  agency  a  premium 

Why  is  Seeger'S  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
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of  30  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  of  buying  medals  from 
them,  and  he  communicated  with  me. 


I  have  not  given  the  name  of  the  agency  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  that  I  have  no  desire  to  injure  the 
agency,  for  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 
is  the  ordinary  scale  of  its  charges,  and  the  second  is 
that  the  proprietors  assure  me  they  have  found  the 
medal  business  so  unprofitable  that  they  do  not  propose 
to  continue  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  agency  in  question 
is  a  comparatively  new  venture,  based  on  quite  a  sound 
idea  by  a  couple  of  army  officers  who  have  brought  more 
enthusiasm  than  business  knowledge  to  the  conduct  of 
their  undertaking.  This  fact  comes  out  still  more 
clearly  in  another  branch  of  their  business.  The  agency 
proposes  to  act  as  officers’  financial  agents  and  advisers, 
to  negotiate  loans  for  them,  and  on  occasion  even  to 
advance  cash.  Yet  it  is  not  registered  under  the 
Moneylenders  Act,  and  if  the  proprietors  advance 
money  they  will  be  unable  to  recover  it  by  legal  process, 
and  they  are,  in  addition,  already  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£100  for  their  advertisement.  In  their  own  interests  I 
would  suggest  that  they  should  get  a  little  civilian 

assistance,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  main  idea  of 

r  , 

the  enterprise  is  perfectly  sound. 


It  is  a  common  thing  nowadays  to  ask  persons  seeking 
employment  to  invest  money  in  the  employer’s  business, 
but  as  an  example  of  audacity  in  this  matter  the  follow, 
ing  advertisement  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  take 
some  heating.  To  secure  this  berth  at  £100  a  year  a 
sum  of  £500  has  to  be  put  down.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  “small  electric  generating  station,”  but  as  a 
rule  “  investments  ”  imposed  upon  employees  in  this 
way  are  far  from  being  financially  desirable  . 

REQUIRED,  an  ENGINEER,  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
a  small  ©lectric  generating  station,  situated  in  a  popular  resort 
on  the  South  Coast.  Only  those  need  apply  who  are  prepared 
to  invest  about  £500.  Salary  to  commence  £100  per  annum. 


An  Anglo-Indian  reader  forwards  the  following- 
touching  petition  from  a  native  whose  work  as  a 
washerman  had  proved  unsatisfactory: 

It  is  with  my  grgat  sorry  to  inform  you  these  few  lines.  I  am 
served  under  you  for  nearly  9  months.  I  washed  your  cloths 
with  care.  But  you  did  not  like  me,  therefore  I  was  struck  off 
by  you. 

Please  kindly  kept  me  again  to  wash  your  cloths.  I  made  up 
mine  to  wash  your  cloths  very  well. 

I  did  not  trouble  your  cloths  except  collars,  because  I  have  got 
no  Polish  Powder.  ‘  I  can  not  get  in  Pvnimana.  Now  I  order 
that  to  Rangoon.  It  will  come  after  2  or  3  day.  Please  kindly 
try  me  again.  I  will  wash  your  collars  like  a  glass.  If  I  do  not 
wash  your  cloths  very  well,  struck  off  to  me.  Please  do  not 
angry.  Please  try  me  again.  I  have  no  parents  in  Burma, 


At  the  end  of  May  the  question  was  asked  in  Truth 
as  to  whether  any  one  could  tell  me  anything  about 
Mr  F.  G.  Morton,  who  carries  on  a  football  betting 
business  at  Flushing.  The  inquiry  was  prompted  by 
the  statement  of  a  correspondent  who  had  a  claim 
against  Morton  which  had  not  been  met.  In  June,  Mr. 
Morton  wrote  to  me  proffering  the  information  I  asked 
for,  and  later  he  called  at  Truth  Office,  and  assured 
me  that  he  had  only  one  outstanding  claim  against  him, 
that  it  turned  upon  the  time  of  the  postmark  upon  the 


envelope  containing  the  commission  in  regard  to  which 
the  claim  was  made,  that  he  had  submitted  the  enve¬ 
lope  to  the  Post  Office,  and  that  if  the  decision  was 
in  the  claimant’s  favour  he  would  at  once  settle  the 
account. 


My  original  correspondent  now  informs  me  that  he 
has  received  the  amount  due  to  him,  and  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Morton  to  mention  the  fact.  I  observe, 
however,  that  Mr.  Morton  did  not  submit  to  the  postal 
authorities  the  envelope  upon  which  he  disputed  the 
claim  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  paragraph  in 
Truth,  nor,  although  he  was  informed  on  July  12  of 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  post  mark,  did  he  for¬ 
ward  a  cheque  in  settlement  until  August  21.  If  this 
is  a  fair  sample  of  his  promptitude  in  his  dealings  with 
clients,  it  is  his  own  fault,  not  mine,  if  people  form  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  business. 


London’s  newest  hotel,  raised  on  the  site  where 
Exeter  Hall  stood,  is  in  several  ways  a  notably  novel 
enterprise.  One  conspicuous  'feature  in  the  programme 
of  the  Strand  Palace  Hotel  is  the  remarkable  inexpen¬ 
siveness  of  its  tariff — an  inexpensiveness  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  by  the  abolition  of  “  tips  ”  and  the 
absence  of  those  “  extras”  which  often  make  such  an 
irritating  addition  to  a  bill.  The  visitor  will  not,  for 
instance,  have  to  count  the  cost  of  ,such  a  necessity 
as  his  bath,  nor  will  he,  besides  settling  his  account, 
have  to  bestow  gratuities  upon  the  chambermaid,  the 
“  boots,”  the  hall-porter,  and  the  page.  Combined 
with  this  attraction  of  economy  the  Strand  Pa-lace  offers 
the  advantages  of  a  luxurious  and  commodious  hotel 
of  the  most  up-to-date  typo,  and  especially  among  people 
of  moderate  means,  hitherto  denied  such  advantages, 
it  should  be  extremely  popular.  The  fact  that  the  new 
establishment^  which  opens  next  week,  is  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lyons  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  excellently  managed. 


Mrs.  Grundy  has  been  holiday-making  at  Drogheda. 
While  there  her  eye  observed  a  poster  of  Messrs.  Pears 
— the  picture  of  a  pretty  pink  baby  standing  before  a 
bowl.  She  was  horrified.  The  baby  had  nothing  on. 
Mrs.  Grundy  at  once  appealed  'to  Father  Curry.  The 
Rev.  Father  consulted  his  Bishop.  An  edict  went  forth 
that  the  baby  was  to  be  breeched  forthwith.  The  bill- 
stickers  protested,  but  the  Church  was  adamant.  If  the 
baby  was  not  breeched  in  twenty-four  hours  the  hoard¬ 
ings  should  be  consumed  by  fire.  So  Pears’  baby  now 
smiles  from  the  hoardings  in  knickerbockers  of  paint, 
and  Mrs.  Grundy,  the  Rev.  Father  Curry,  and  the 
Bishop  need  no  longer  avert  their  faces  as  they  pass 
by.  And  Drogheda  is  in  Ireland ! 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  MANAGER,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  C&rteret-street,  S.W. 
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HAIR ! 

.  Some  folks  are  proud  because  they’re  stout ; 
Some  few  rejoice  at  being  spare; 

But  few  men  care  to  talk  about 
Their  hair. 

And  it’s  an  undisputed  fact 

That  such  as  let  their  tongues  so  run 

Have  scarce  a  decent  hair  intact — 

Not  one. 

Still,  I  don’t  want  to  speak  of  these 

Facts,  which  some  hairless  men  may  doubt, 

But  of  the  kinds  of  hair  one  sees 
About. 

There  are,  I  ve  noticed,  men  who  wear 
An  unkempt  mass  upon  the  pate, 

Thick  as  cottage  thatch — the  hair 
I  hate. 

There  are,  upon  the  other  hand, 

Some  plastered  polls  with  wash  besprent ; 

But  I  myself  can  never  stand 
The  scent. 

The  stuff  that  sticks  on  end,  I  find, 

I  view  with  equal  lack  of  gush; 

It  looks  to  me  a  meagre  kind 
Of  brush. 

I  never  yet  admired  the  nut 

Cropped  a  la  mode  of  ancient  Gaul ; 

It  seems  the  most  unkindest  cut 
Of  all. 

I  do  not  like  the  bardic  style 
(These  are  the  men  that  should  be  shot) ; 

labile  curly  fellows  make  me  smile 
A  lot. 

And,  speaking  broadly,  I,  for  one, 

;  Had  I  myself  to  suit  my  taste, 

I  d  never  let  my  coiffure  run 
To  waste. 

Buu  there !  I  have  no  choice,  alack ! 

I'm,  in  the  homely  Scotch  term,  auld; 

I  lost  my  hair  some  seasons  back — 

I’m  bald! 


The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Bryce,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  that  University, 
which  will  be  vacated  on  the  30th  by  Professor  Cleland, 
who  has  resigned.  Dr.  Bryce  has  held  his  present 
office  for  seventeen  years.  Pie  has  gained  a  very  high 
reputation  as  an  anatomist,  and  his  excellent  work  in 
original  research  is  well  known  in  professional  circles. 
He  is  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  “  Quain’s  Anatomy.” 
The  professorship,  which  is  a  much  coveted  post/ is 
worth  nearly  £1,700  a  year,  with  a  residence  in  the 
college.  Dr.  Bryce’s  appointment,  which  had  been 
generally  expected,  has  been  made  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Pentland,  this  Chair  being  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown. 


The  Chair  of  Surgery  in  Aberdeen  University, 
another  post  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  was  also  filled 
up  last  week,  the  King  having  approved  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  John  Marnoch,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Sur¬ 
gery  at  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  in  succession 
to  Professor  Ogston,  who  has  resigned.  Dr.  Marnoch 
is  widely  known  as  a  very  able  surgeon,  and  for  several 


years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  large  consulting 
practice.  His  professional  work  has  been  of  an  un¬ 
usually  varied  character,  so  he  has  gained  a  remark¬ 
ably  wide  clinical  knowledge.  This  Chair  is  worth 
£600  a  year. 

At  the  next  Council  held  by  the  King  a  new  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Warwick,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  will 
be  formally  constituted.  The  stipend  is  to  be  £200  a 
year.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  already  filled  up 
the  post,  having  appointed  Canon  Peile,  Vicar  of  All 
Saints’,  Ennismore-gardens,  who  is  to  resign  that  valu¬ 
able  benefice  in  order  to  accept  this  office,  thereby 
making  a  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Canon 
Peile,  who  is  one  of  the  Bishop’s  examining  chaplains, 
is  a  divine  of  great  theological  and  literary  distinction 
He  was  Dean,  Fellow,  and  Chaplain  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  for  seven  years,  and  twice  Select 
Preacher,  and  his  course  of  Bampton  Lectures  attracted 
general  attention  and  warm  praise. 


The  xectory  of  Market  Deeping,  Lincolnshire,  which 
is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £400  a  year,  with  house, 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  the  resignation  of  Dean  Howard,  who  ivas  presented 
to  this  living  by  Lord  Selborne  in  1880.  The  late 
rector  was  appointed  Dean  of  Stamford  in  1884,  and 
a  year  later  he  was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Dean  Howard  is  very  popular 
throughout  the  district,  and  his  retirement  is  greatly 
regretted  by  all  classes. 


The  appointment  of  Prebendary  Wakefield  to  the 
deanery  of  Norwich  will  cause  no  surprise,  as  he  has 
been  named  for  every  Church  office  of  dignity  which  has 
been  vacated  during  the  last  three  years.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  clergymen  in  London,  and  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  men  of  all  parties.  He  is  a  Broad 
Churchman  and  a  strong  Liberal,  and.  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  many  important  departments  of 
public  work  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  He  has 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
various  social  questions  which  are  now  to  the  fore,  on 
which  his  views  are  most  enlightened,  and  guided  bv 
much  practical  common  sense.  Prebendary  Wakefield 
is  an  admirable  preacher,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to 
bring  about  the  widest  toleration  among  the  various 
ecclesiastical  parties.  He  succeeded  the  Dean  of  Here¬ 
ford  in  the  Crown  living  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston- 
square,  in  ,1894,  and  not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour 
offered  him  the  vicarage  of  Leeds,  when  Dr.  Talbot 
was  .promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  The  deanery 
of  Norwich  is  worth  £1,600  a  year,  with  an  excellent 
residence. 


The  Rev.  F.  E.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  who  died  last  week 
at  Sherborne,  belonged  to  that  old  and  well-known 
Bucks  family,  the  Drakes  of  Shardeloes.  Mr.  Drake  held 
benefices  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Dorset,  successively, 
between  1856  and  1898.  He  was  everywhere  very 
popular  and  most  highly  esteemed.  A  capital  shot 
and  a  fine  fisherman,  he  was  best  known,  however,  as 
a  bold  and  judicious  rider  to  hounds,  hunting  regularly 
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for  many  years  with  the  Blackmore  Vale,  and  sometimes 
with  Lord  Portma-.'rs  pack.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
in  the  hunting-field,  and  had  been  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  social  life  of  Dorsetshire  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years. 

There  were  few  better  known  or  more  popular  parish 
clergymen  in  the  West  of  England  than  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Green,  who  died  last  w'eek,  after  holding  the  vicarage 
of  Modbury  for  half  a  century.  His  father 
was  Fellow  of  Eton,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
Librarian  of  the  College.  Mr.  Green  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
gained  a  Fellowship.  He  was  held  in  great  regard  by 
all  the  five  Bishops  of  Exeter  under  whom  he  worked, 
Archbishop  Temple  describing  him  as  “  a  steady, 
conscientious,  diligent  parish  clergyman,  never  neglect¬ 
ing  a  duty,  and  always  desirous  of  doing  his  best  for 
his  people.”  Mr.  Green  was  the  pioneer  of  popular 
education  and  musical  services  in  the  Modbury  district, 
and  at  a  later  period  he  acted  for  over  twenty  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Modbury  School  Board.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar,  with  strong  artistic  tastes,  and  he  had  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  naturalist.  He  was  formerly  an 
excellent  shot  and  an  expert  angler. 


Canon  Holland  has  succeeded  Chancellor  Newbolt 
as  Canon-in-residence  and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  while  at  Westminster  Abbey 
Canon  Henson,  Rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  continues  in 
residence  .this  month. 


A  little  paragraph  has  been  going  around  the  press 
announcing  that  the  Rev.  Frank  Robert  Cocks,  vicar 
of  New  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  has  given  £1,000  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
thank-offering  for  thirteen  happy  years’  ministry  in  his 
rural  parish.  The  net  value  of  the  living  is  £28  a 
year.  What  an  example  to  the  bishops  ! 


North  London  residents  are  being  favoured  with  calls 
from  a  collector  or  collectors  on.  behalf  of  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  Pendlebury  Colliery  disaster,  in  which  178 
lives  were  lost.  Exactly  how  long  ago  this  disaster  took 
place  I  do  not  know,  but  it  must  be  some  years.  One 
of  the  collectors  states  that  he  has  walked  all  the  way 
from  Manchester  collecting,  being  paid  with  twenty- 
three  others  2s.  a  day  for  his  services.  There  may  at 
one  time  have  been  a  relief  fund  in  connection  with 
this  disaster,  but  I  should  very  much  doubt  if  any 
cash  bestowed  on  present-day  peripatetic  beggars  gets 
further  than  the  collectors,  and  the  police  might  very 
well  give  them  a  little  attention. 


Each  season  as  it  comes  round  brings  with  unfailing 
regularity  the  accustomed  appeal  from  Pastor  R.  May 
1  of  the  Great  Arthur-street  Mission,  Whitecross-street, 
Golden-lane,  London,  E.C.  His  latest  is  in  postcard 
form,  adorned  with  pictures  of  children  in  the  slums 
and  children  in  the  country,  and  it  asks  for  funds  to 
send  “  large  numbers  of  children,  aged,  and  infirm  ” 
for  a  country  holiday.  Reuben  must  be  a  very  old 
man  to-day.  His  “  mission  hall  ”  stands  amongst 


blocks  of  City  warehouses,  in  a  neighbourhood  from 
which  the  slums  have  long  since  been  cleared  away. 
Even  if  the  Great  Arthur-street  Mission  ever  had  any 
excuse  for  existence — and  for  thirty  years  the  public 
have  been  warned  against  subscribing  to  it  in  Truth — ■ 
that  excuse  has  long  since  passed  away.  The  only 
persons  who  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  are 
Reuben  May  himself  and  the  misguided  people  who 
send  him  the  cash  which  is  badly  needed  for  real 
charitable  work. 


Sir  Walter  Gilbey  has  just  issued  his  annual  appeal 
to  the  clergy  to  devote  the  harvest  thanksgiving  collec¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution.  It  is  an  appeal 
which  I  can  heartily  endorse.  The  charity  is  a  most 
deserving  one,  and  harvest  thanksgivings  cannot  be 
applied  more  appropriately  than  in  the  provision  of 
pensions  for  aged  and  destitute  farmers  and  their  wives 
or  widows.  There  are  at  present  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pensioners  on  the  books  of  the  institution.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  Council  that  the  pensions  of  those  over 
70  years  of  age  shall  be  reduced  by  such  a  sum  as 
will  entitle  them  to  Government  Old  Age  Pensions, 
provided  such  reduction  does  not  involve  the  pensioners 
in  any  pecuniary  loss.  This  is  an  entirely  reasonable 
and  proper  course,  and  the  saving  thus  effected  will 
enable  the  Council  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
pensioners. 

Who  would  venture  to  declare  that  Glasgow  is  not 
the  most  moral  town  in  the  United  Kingdom?  Last 
week  the  magistrates  refused  permission  for  sacred  con¬ 
certs  in  St.  Andrew’s  Halls  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
one  of  the  councillors  placed  on  the  agenda  a  resolution 
having  for  its  object  the  better  regulation  of  ice-cream 
shops.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  endeavours  of  the  city 
fathers  to  protect  the  juveniles  against  the  demoralis¬ 
ing  effects  of  ice-cream,  and  the  grown-ups  against  the 
vicious  habits  engendered  by  music  on  Sundays,  Glas¬ 
gow  remains  one  of  the  five  most  drunken  towns  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  post  hoc,  propter  hoc  argument 
does  not  always  convey  a  fallacy. 


At  first  consideration  the  action  of  the  Southwark 
Guardians  in  issuing  a  notice  to  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  applications  from  them  for  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  reside  with  friends  outside  the  house,  looks 
like  a  commendable  revolt  against  red-tapism  combined 
with  consideration  for  the  paupers.  Second  thoughts 
suggest  that  it  is  as  guardians  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
not  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  contem¬ 
plating  this  innovation.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  their 
motives  are  a  little  mixed,  but  if  such  a  scheme  of 
boarding  out  aged  inmates  of  the  workhouse  is  carried 
out  with  proper  precautions,  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  both  ratepayers  and  to  those  prisoners  of  poverty 
confined  within  the  workhouse  walls. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
towards  the  Toy  Fund  :  Anonymously,  2s.  8d. ;  Punjabi, 
£1. 
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A  weekly  contemporary  uses  the  removal  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Selection 
Board  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  an  attack  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control  of  the  army.  The  old  Wellingtonian 
doctrine,  Parliament  pays,  the  Crown  commands,”  is 
trotted  out  with  constitutional  solemnity.  I  always 
thought  this  doctrine  was  obsolete  since  the  days  when 
dual  control  of  the  Army  broke  down  so  disastrously 
duiing  the  Crimean  War.  After  that  war  military 
administration  was  “consolidated”  under  a  Minister 
responsible  both  for  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
change  took  many  years  to  bring  about,  and  was  not 
fully  completed  till  the  publication  of  the  Esher  Com¬ 
mittee  s  drastic  report  in  1904. 


Admitting  the  principle  of  consolidation,  everything 
else  is  a  matter  of  organisation.  The  supreme  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  Parliamentary  Minister  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  subordinate  responsibility  of  an  executive 
Commander-in-Chief.  With  the  best  of  intentions  the 
Esher  Committee  recommended  the  replacement  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  a  Council,  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  check  on  the  one-man  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Slate.  Mr.  Haldane’s  commanding  personality  has 
undone  this  arrangement.  Instead  of  being  his  col¬ 
leagues,  the  Generals  forming  the  Council  are  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Eor  this  reason  the  Army  Council  has  not 
dignity,  pieRige,  and  authority  which  surrounded 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief. 


Poi  this  reason,  also,  the  time  was  badly  chosen  for 
throwing  away  the  experienced  co-operation  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  On  public  grounds,  I  would  rather  his 
Iioyal  Highness  were  President  of  the  Selection  Board 
than  Lord  Kitchener.  The  Princes  of  our  Royal  family 
are  strict  constitutionalists,  both  by  tradition  and  by 
training.  The  discipline  of  Buckingham  Palace  is  as 
severe  as  that  of  Potsdam,  and  any  infringement  of 
constitutional  practice  would  meet  with  King  Edward’s 
grave  displeasure.  Had  the  Duke  of  Connaught  not 
been  ousted  from  office  by  the  intrigues  of  an  ignoble 
War  Office  cabal,  he  would  have  worked  as  loyally  with 
Mr.  Haldane  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  did  with  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 


A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  Government  are 
sending  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  French  Directory  sent  Bonaparte 
0  Egypt— to  get  rid  of  a  man  whom  they  fear.  This 
is  one  way  of  accounting  for  an  appointment  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  reason  yet  divulged  to  the 
public.  It  is  quite  certain  that  with  a  strong  War 
Minister  like  Mr.  Haldane  there  is  no  room  in  the  Army 
Council  for  a  strong  soldier  like  Lord  Kitchener.  I 
should  have  thought,  however,  that  the  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Selection  Board  would  have  afforded  a  suffi¬ 
cient  field  of  employment  for  the  new  Field-Marshal, 
without  creating  a  post  which  will  practically  ostracise 
him  at  the  public  expense. 


know  whether  he  means  that  this  is  the  rule  through¬ 
out  the  island  or  merely  in  his  own  local  station.  But, 
any  way,  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  anomalous  and 
imitating  results  arrived  at  by  leaving  so  much  discre¬ 
tion  m  this  matter  to  local  military  authorities.  The 
man  who  writes  to  me  is  a  sergeant  who  has  served  in 
India,  Ireland,  and  in  various  home  command's,  and 
he  states  that  he  has  always  enjoyed  this  particular 
privilege  until  he  came  to  Malta.  Why  should  Malta, 
of  all  places  in  the  Empire,  put  sergeants  under  a 
special  disability  of  this  kind? 


The  selection  of  that  distinguished  officer,  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  to  represent  the  British  Navy  at  the  Iludson- 
Fulton  celebrations  in  New  York  is  responsible  for  one 
interesting  fact.  The  Inflexible ,  in  which  cruiser  he 
is  making  the  passage,  will  be  the  first  armoured  war¬ 
ship  to  fly  the  flag  of  an  Admiral-of-the-Fleet  at  sea. 
It  is  true  that  Sir  Edward  attained  this  highest  rung 
of  the  flag  list  a  short  time  before  relinquishing  his 
Devonport  command,  and  actually  hoisted  the  colours 
of  his  rank  on  board  the  old  Impregnable.  But  this 
was  in  a  shore  command,  and  the  present  First  Sea 
Lord  flies  the  same  flag.  The  colours  of  an  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  are  the  Union  Jack,  officially  termed  the 
Union  Flag,  hoisted  at  the  main. 


Following  closely  upon  my  recent  remarks  upon  the 
very  questionable  efficiency  of  the  “Indus”  training 
methods  comes  the  announcement  that  the  Admiralty 
have  lowered  the  educational  test  for  instruction  as 
mechanicians.  It  seems  that  the  results  of  the  qualify¬ 
ing  examinations  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was 
decided  to  lower  the  standard  of  these.  Of  the  30,000 
stokers  in  the  British  Navy,  such  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  seek  to  attain  advancement  by  this  back  door 
that  we  need  not  take  this  retrogressive  step  as 
any  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  body. 
But  a  very  significant  question  arises  out  of  this  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  test  for  a  mechanician  to  below  the  educa¬ 
tional  qualification  demanded  for  a  seaman  petty  officer. 
How  much  less  fitted  than  heretofore  will  this  hybrid 
mechanic  be  to  fill  his  designed  role  of  supplanting  the 
highly  trained  engine-room  artificer  in  watch-keeping 
responsibilities? 


Apropos  of  a  paragraph  last  week  on  the  stranding 
of  warships  in  home  waters,  a  correspondent  tells  me 
that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  to  the  Hannibal  in 
Torbay  the  position  of  the  ship  as  shown  by  the  chart 
was  one  of  complete  safety,  and  there  should  have  been 
-sixty  feet  of  water  under  the  bottom-.  It  also  appears 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  examination  made  since  the 
vessel  was  docked,  experts  express  the  opinion  that  she 
struck  some  submerged  obstacle  which  was  probably 
afloat  or  near  the  bottom.  In  fairness  to  the  navigat¬ 
ing  officer,  this  ought  to  be  made  known,  and  it.  may 
be  added  that  the  damage  to  the  ship  was  trifling. 


A  soldier,  writing  from  Malta,  states  that  no  man 
under  the  rank  of  colour-sergeant  is  allowed  to  wear 
plain  clothe'  purpose  of  recreation.  I  do  not 


Rumour  is  again  abolishing  the  roles  of  carpenter 
and  boatswain  in  the  Navy,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  time  it  is  well  founded.  The 
sail-maker  lingered  a  long  time  in  armoured 
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finally  lie  had  to  follow  the  disappearance  of  liis  art. 
The  role  of  the  bo’sun  of  to-day  is  so  remote  from  that  of 
his  original  predecessor  as  to  render  the  rating  a  sheer 
anachronism.  Even  thei  addition  of  “  lieutenant  to 
the  rank  of  a  modern  naval  carpenter  cannot  justify 
the  survival  of  “  Chips  ”  in  a  structure  of  steel. 
The  obsolescent  offices  will  probably  be  merged 
in  the  duties  of  other  branches,  which  might  be  made 
the  opportunity  of  extending  warrant  rank  to  two 
meritorious  classes  of  the*  lower-deck  personnel. 


Whilst  on  this  question  of  warrant  rank,  regarding 
which  I  had  something  to  say  a  week  or  two  since,  I 
would  point  out  that  one  difficulty  with  which  the 
Admiralty  has  to  contend  in  extending  the  privilege 
lies  in  the  number  of  ratings  which  exist  at  the  present 
day.  The  lower-deck  messes  of  a  fully  commissioned 
battleship  house  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  distinct 
ratings.  Opinion  in  the  Navy  is  unanimous  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  present 
system  of  rating. 


The  vexatious  practice  of  searching  liberty  men  in 
the  streets  of  the  Naval  ports  continues  to  be  one  of 
those  grievances  which  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
calls  for  redress.  The  men  are  fallen-in  and  inspected 
before  being  allowed  to  leave  their  ships  or  barracks. 
It  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  detect  any  suspicious 
appearance  on  this  occasion.  They  then  have  to  again 
run  the  gauntlet  on  passing  through  the  dockyard  gates. 
As  though  this  system  of  scrutiny  were  not  sufficient,  a 
Naval  policeman  may  stop  a  petty  officer  or  bluejacket 
anywhere  ashore.,  and  .officiously  grope  over  his  person 
to  see  whether  he  is  *f  running  ”  tobacco  or  spirits.  Such 
indignity  is  not  unreasonably  regarded  by  the  men  as 
deliberate  provocation1,  and  is  a  fruitful  contributory 
source  to  the  Naval  crime  list. 


The  craze  for  titles  and  distinctions  which  affects 
some  people  seems  to  have  reached  India  and  resulted 
in  rather  an  amusing  scene  in  the  Diamond  Harbour 
Courts  at  Calcutta  recently,  when  the  judge  called  upon 
a  barrister,  the  Hon.  Rai  Bahadur  Raklial  Chandai 
Sawari,  C.I.E.,  L.L.D.,  to  account  for  the  possession  of 
his  titles.  The  pundit  thereupon  explained  that  he 
received  the  title  of  Rai  Bahadur  from  his  parents, 
that  it  was  approved  by  the  public,  that  the  titles 
C.I.E.  and  L.L.D.  were  granted  to  him  by  people  in 
general,  and  that  the  title  of  Honourable  was  given 
him  by  both  Indian  and  European  gentlemen.  The 
Judge  admonished  the  pundit,  and  I  trust  that  he  will 
realise  that  self-conferred  titles  are  not  exactly  an 
honourable  distinction.  If  he  is  anything  of  the  same 
sort  of  disposition,  however,  as  the  people  who  sport 
bogus  degrees  in  this  country,  mere  admonition  is  not 
likely  to  prove  of  any  effect. 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d. ;  6  months,  16s.  3d. ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  MANAGER,  “  Truth 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


MISTUBA  TARTARICA. 

(An  unfailing  specific  for  the  morbus  cholericus.) 

And  so  the  Doctors  now  declare, 

That  if  you  chance  to  “  lose  your  hair,” 

The  right  specific  is  to  swear. 

For  should  you  chew  your  anger’s  cud 
And  keep  it  in,  ’tis  bound  to  flood 
With  poisoned  germ,  your  hapless  blood, 

And  cause,  by  its  suppressive  taint, 

A  strange,  anonymous  complaint, 

That  makes  you  feel  inert  and  faint. 

But  healthy  and  robust  abuse 
Lets  all  these  horrid  microbes  loose, 

And  sends  them  promptly  to  the  Deuce. 

The  Faculty  my  fancy  sees, 

Their  angry  patients’  ails  to  ease, 

Writing  prescriptions  such  as  these:  — 

li 

Extract-urn  Tartari  Express. 

Liquoris  damni  effervesc. 

Aqua  Plutonis  a  d.  Q.s.  ■ 

Mistura  fiat,  coed,  min.x. 

Haustus  su  mend  us  buUien. 

Perstetur  dosis  p.  r.  n. 

And  if  your  ail  you  still  deplore, 

The  Doctor  will  prescribe  once  more, 

“  Tartaric  mixture,  as  before.” 

A  curious  dispute  regarding  a  City  presentation  is 
revealed  in  some  correspondence  that  has  been  handed 
to  me  by  a  ratepayer  of  the  Ward  of  Vintry.  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  ward  were  asked  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
for  presenting  a  chain  of  office  and  badge  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Slazenger,  sheriff-elect.  Thereupon  Aldeiman  Simmons 
issued  a  protest  against  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  “  an  unwritten  law  in  the  City  to  confine  these 
personal  compliments  to  the  wards  of  which  the  Cor¬ 
porator  is  a  representative.”  Mr.  Slazenger  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Dowgate  Ward,  but  in  reply  to  the  Alderman 
he  stated  that  he  commenced  his  commercial  career  in 
Vintry,  and  added  :  — 

Tire  letter  was  not  sent  out  by  me,  but  the  suggestion  emanated 
from  me,- and  the  responsibility  I  at  once  accept.  I  was  anxious 
that  all  my  friends,  .both  in  "the  Dowgate  and  Vintry  Wards, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their  appreciation  of 
the  honour  recently  conferred  on  me  by  the  Livery  of  London, 
and  in  suggesting  that  the  invitation  to  subscribe  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  fund  should  be  extended  to  the  members  of  your  ward,  I 
was  actuated  solely  by  this  feeling. 

Whether  it  was  a  violation  of  an  unwritten  law— -a 
poaching  upon  somebody  else’s  preserves — to  send  round 
the  hat  in  Vintry  I  do  not  know,  but  the  frank  statement 
of  the  sheriff-elect  sheds  a  new  and  rather  humorous 
light  on  the  way  in  which  these  presentations  are  got  up. 

A  novelty  in  food  prosecutions  took  place  at  Glasgow 
last  week,  when  a  restaurateur  was  charged  with  supply¬ 
ing  two  men  with  cold  meat  which  was  unfit  for  human 
food.  The  two  had  been  served  with  cold  mutton, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables  for  their  dinner,  and  they 
noticed  nothing  wrong  with  the  first  helping.  But  on 
getting  a  second  supply  they  declared  it  was  bad.  The 
restaurateur  disputed  the  contention,  and  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  took  place  to  the  nearest  police  station,  where 
the  mutton  was  examined  by  the  casualty  surgeon  lor 
the  district,  and  as  the  outcome  the  restaurateur  was 
fined  10s.  6d.  Even  more  remarkable  than  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  the  solemnity  which  seems  to  have  charac¬ 
terised  the  whole  of  the  procedure.  The  story  of  the 
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sudden  awakening  of  the  diners — on  getting  their  second 
helping — to  the  fact  that  the  mutton  was  too  high,  of 
the  procession  of  mutton-hearers  to  the  police  station, 
of  the  calling  in  of  the  casualty  surgeon  to  diagnose 
the  disease,  never  raised  a  smile  in  court.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Plowclen  had  been  on  the  bench - . 


Two  labourers  named  John  Bellaby  and  David 
Ruscoe,  found  guilty  of  night  poaching  by  the  Welsh¬ 
pool  magistrates  last  week,  were  sentenced  to  two 
months’  and  three  months’  hard  labour  respectively,  and 
in  each  case  a  further  six  months’  imprisonment  in 
default  of  finding  sureties,  both  men  stating  their 
inability  to  do  so.  It  was  an  extravagantly  severe 
sentence.  The  men  had  only  got  twelve  rabbits,  valued 
at  5s.,  between  them,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at 
"violence  on  their  part.  I  trust  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
will  rescue  these  unfortunate  victims'  of  the  senseless 
ferocity  of  the  game-preserving  Dracos  of  Welshpool. 

A  pretty  little  object-lesson  in  the  folly  of  inflicting 
a  fine  on  wife-beaters  has  been  supplied  at  Kilmarnock 
Sheriff  Court.  A  man  was  brought  before  Hon.  Sheriff- 
substitute  Kerr  for  assaulting  his  wife  and  fined  £2, 
being  allowed  seven  days  in  which  to  find  the  money, 
the  next  day  he  was  brought  up  again  on  a  similar 
charge.  This  time  he  was  sentenced  to  sixty  days’ 
imprisonment,  but  the  Sheriff-substitute  allowed  him  to 
go  away  until  the  expiry  of  the  seven  days’  grace  before 
returning  to  commence  his  sentence.  He  went  home 
and  beat  his  wife  .again,  once  more  on  the  following 
morning  finding  himself  before  the  Court.  This  time 
the  Sheriff-sun stitute  sentenced  him  to  another  term  of 
Sixty  days  imprisonment.  If  justice  were  to  be  done 
to  all  parties,  the  Sheriff-substitute  would  assuredly 
serve  the  latter  sentence  himself,  for  his  misplaced  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  wife-beater  was  certainly  responsible 
foi  the  third  assault,  if  not  for  the  second. 


Much  sympathy  has  been  excited  locally  at  Red- 
ditch  by  the  conviction  of  a  young  man  named  Drew 
on  a  charge  of  embezzling  some  small  sums  of  money 
received  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  employer,  a  local 
pi  inter.  There  appears  to  have  been  money  duei  to  the 
defendant  on  a  commission  account,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  justified  in  setting  off  certain 
amounts  received  by  him  against  the  money  due  to 
him.  Under  the  circumstances  the  magistrates,  even 
if  not  justified  in  dismissing  the  charge,  would  have 
been  fully  warranted  in  dealing  with  the  case  under  the 
Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  but  they  chose  to  sentence 
him  to  seven  days’  hard  labour  and  thus  infect  him  with 
the  prison  taint,  a  course  as  imbecile  as  it  was  cruel. 

At  Richmond  Police-court  last  Thursday  a  motorist 
charged  with  exceeding  the  speed  limit  over  a  measured 
furlong  was  fined  £3  and  costs.  Before  the  same  Bench 
a  carter,  who  had  knocked  down  and  injured  a  little 
girl,  charged  with  being  drunk  in  charge  of  a  horse 
and  cart,  was  fined  £2  and  costs.  In  the  motor  case 
no  question  of  danger  to  the  public  arose,  in  the  other 
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a  child  had  been  injured  and  might  have  been  killed, 
yet  the  heavier  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  motorist.  It 
is  this  sort  of  muddle-headed  administration  of  justice 
vhich  fosters  the  assumption  that  many  benches  of 
magistrates  look  upon  motoring  as  a  crime  in  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  warning  to  motorists  in  Truth 
on  August  18  against  a  swindler  going  about  the 
country  selling  worthless  sparking-plugs,  I  have  heard 
of  another  of  these  gentry  in  Ireland,  giving  the  name 
of  A.  E.  White,  15,  Argyle-square,  Regent-street,  W., 
(  oncesswnnaire  Ch.  Martel,  Rue  Commines  14,  Paris. 
As  in  the  case  of  Goodwin,  letters  addressed  to  White 
and  Martel  are  returned  through  the  Dead-letter  Office. 
Mere  the  police  who  are  looking  for  Goodwin  to  lay 
their  hands  on  White,  it  looks  as  if  their  search  would 
speedily  be  successful. 

Some  strong  remarks  were  recently  made  by  his 
Honour  Judge  Mulligan  at  Norwich  County  Court  in 
regard  to  the  trading  methods  adopted  by  the  Dereham- 
road  Cycle  Company.  Frederick  George  Potter,  who 
tiades  under  the  above  name,  sued  a  Birmingham  man 
foi  a  balance  of  £1  12s.  for  a  gold  ring.  The  defendant 
declared  that  after  sending  8s.  deposit  the  ring  had 
not  been  forwarded,  but  Potter  pressed  for  payment, 
finally  sending  him  the  following  notice,  printed  on 
blue  paper  in  imitation  of  a  County  Court  summons:  — 

he  before  proceeding  in  the  County  Court  as  per  9th  and 
lOth  Victoria,  Cap.  25.  Amount  claimed  £1  12s.  On  account 
ot  your  failure  to  pay  the  above  debt  by  monthly  instalments 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  by  you,  it  has  been" 
decided  this  day,  m  the  City  of  Norwich,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
that  you  shall  pay  the  firm  named  below  at  their  head  office  the 
sum  of  4s.  every  Monday  morning  until  the  whole  debt  is  paid 
m  full.  Failing  to  comply  with  this  order,  leave  will  be  granted 
by  the  -Registrar  to  commence  proceedings  against  you  and  your 
bondsman  jointly  in  the  County  Court  of  your  district.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  firm  will  attend  the  Court  on  the  clay  of  trial  to 
prove  the  debt,  and  his  hotel  and  travelling  expenses  will  be 
apjehed  for,  together  with  solicitor’s  costs  and  Court  fees  and 
these  will  be  added  to  the  debt.  Trusting  you  will  deem  it 
prudent  to  pay  the  small  sum  ordered  each  week,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  expense  you  and  your  bondsman  will  otherwise  he  liable 
to. — F.  G.  Potter,  45,  Dereham-road,  Norwich. 

A  more  discreditable  circular,  declared  the  Judve 

©  ? 

had  never  been  sent  out.  He  did  not  believe  the  rin°" 

O 

was  ever  delivered,  or  sent,  but  that  it  was  an  impudent 
attempt  to  extort  money.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of 
these  imitation  County  Court  summonses  at  one  time 
and  another,  but  J  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  one 
which  goes  quite  so  far  as  this.  His  Honour  said  that 
he  would  send  the  paper  to  the  proper  official,  to  see 
wrhether  this  kind  of  transaction  could  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  As  the  issue  of  a  somewhat  similar  document 
has  already  been  held  to  constitute  contempt  of  court, 

I  trust  Potter  will  be  made  to  pay  for  his  brazen 
effrontery. 

Both  the  clerk  to  the  County  and  the  clerk  to  the 
Borough  of  Torrington  benches  of  magistrates  have 
asked  me  to  supply  them  with  particulars  of  a  case 
referred  to  in  Truth  of  August  25,  in  which  two  months’ 
hard  labour  was  awarded  to  four  men  for  an  assault 
on  the  police,  as  they  cannot  trace  it.  By  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  misprint  Terrington  was  transformed  into  Torring¬ 
ton,  and  I  am  sorry  not  only  that  the  Torrington  magis¬ 
trates  should  have  borne  the  burden  of  my  remarks,  but 
also  that  the  Terrington  magistrates  should  have 
escaped. 
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The  editor  of  the  Weekly  Telegraph  would  do  well  to 
study  the  paragraph  in  Truth  Cautionary  List  dealing 
with  the  “  patent-editor  trick.”  For  some  time  past 
there  has  appeared  in  that  journal,  under  the  heading 
“  Notes  on  Science  and  Invention,”  the  following 
announcement :  — 

If  any  reader  of  The  Weekly  T 'elegraph  wishes  to  communicate 
with  an  expert  regarding  an  idea  for  a  patent,  let  him  write  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper,  marking  the  envelope  “  Patent.”  The  letter 
will  be  handed  to  a  gentleman  well  known,  in  connection  with 
patents  who  will  put  himself  in  communication  Avith  its  sender. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  disguised  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  Rayner  and  Co.,  of  37,  Chancery-lane,  London, 
E.C.,  and  the  well-known  gentleman  is,  I  presume,  Mr. 
Rayner,  who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Truth  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  number  of  prize  competitions  of  a 
delusive  character,  which  he  ran  at  one  time'  through 
the  medium  of  various  newspapers. 


In  a  recent  instance  an  inventor  with  an  idea  for  a 
brace  buckle  communicated  with  the  TJ  eekly  Telegraph 
expert,  and  in  the  course  of  a.  day  or  two  received  a 
letter  from  Rayner  and  Co.,  informing  him  that  they 
thought  his  invention  would  “  stand.  a  fair  chance  of 
selling  on  the  market,”  and  recommending  him  to  apply 
at  once  either  for  provisional  protection  or  for  a  com¬ 
plete  patent.  This  is  Rayner’s  usual  formula  for  inducing 
inventors  who  are  placed  in  communication  with  him 
to  entrust  him  with  their  business  and  their  fees,  even, 
though,  as  in  this  case,  the  chances  of  selling  the  patent 
are  remote.  How  any  reputable  journal  which  desires 
to  keep  the  confidence  of  its  readers  can  lend  itself 
to  acting  as  a  tout  for  an  agent  puzzles  me.  The  adver¬ 
tising  patent  agent,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
makes  a,  practice  of  living  on  the  ignorance  or  delusions 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  give  him  editorial  recom¬ 
mendation  seems  to  -betray  a  painful  lack  of  editorial 
wisdom. 

Miss  Kitty  Smith,  to  whose  offers  for  sale  of  family 
pedigree  records  I  made  reference  in  April  and  May 
last,  turns  out  to  be,  as  I  had  anticipated,  identical  with 
the  Ernest  Day  who  for  years  used  to  offer  prints  to 
persons  wiiom  he  thought  might  be  interested  in  them 
in  much  .the  same  manner.  The  identification  comes 
through  the  recognition  of  one  of  these  records  sent 
out  by  Miss  Kitty  from  31,  Arthur-street,  Peckham,  as 
having  previously  been  forwarded  on  approval  by  Ernest 
Day  from  the  same  address.  The  record  in  this  instance 
consisted  of  three  pages  extracted  from  a  copy  of  Play¬ 
fair’s  “British  Family  Antiquity.”  “Ernest  Day”  I 
had  long  understood  was  a  lady,  and  I  suppose  that 
when  her  supply  of  prints  or  of  customers  for  them  was 
exhausted  she  dropped  her  nom  de.  guerre  and  hit  on 
the  ingenious  idea  of  picking  up  copies  of  family 
histories  second-hand  for  a  few  shillings,  cutting  them 
up  and  disposing  of  the  fragments  for  a  few  guineas 
each. 

During  the  past  week  or  two  I  have  had  passed  on 
to  me  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  letters  from  the 
American  gold-brick  swindlers.  These  rogues  probably 
find  that  as  the  result  of  the  warnings  that  have  been 
given  in  Truth  the  executors  and  relatives  of  deceased 
gentlemen  are  not  trapped  quite  so"  easily  as  they  used 


to  be,  and  consequently  a  good  many  more  copies  of  the 
familiar  epistle  'beginning,  “  Thomas  is  Arery  ill,”  have 
to  be  sent  out  if  victims  are  still  to  be  secured.  But  it 
is,  of  course,  a  fraud  in  which  one  success,  which  may 
mean  a  haul  of  anything  from  £500  to  £5,000,  is  ample 
compensation  for  scores  of  failures. 


One  of  those  music-hall  quacks  who  trade  on  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  met  with  his  just  deserts  at 
Wigan  last  week.  His  name  was  Sam  Gale,  but  he 
had  assumed  that  of  Cody,  and  he  had  described  him¬ 
self  as  “  The  Mighty  Medicine  Man  of  the  Indians.” 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  made  a  pretence  of  curing 
blindness  by  licking  the  eyes  of  patients  brought  to 
him,  and  supplying  them  with  a  lotion  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  Like  most  quacks,  he  produced  witnesses  who 
testified  to  good  results  from  his  treatment,  hut  the 
magistrates  Avere  not  impressed,  and  sentenced  him  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  for  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences.  The  sentence  will,  I  hope,  do  something 
towards  putting  a  stop  to  the  far  too  prevalent  custom 
in  the  lower  class  music-halls  of  alloAving  the  stage  to 
be  used  by  such  charlatans  for  netting  their  prey. 


The  football  season  having  begun,  soldiers  are  again 
being  marked  down  as  the  favourite  prey  of  the  hungry 
horde  of  so-called  commission  agents  who  specialise  in 
shilling  bets  on  the  game.  One  of  these  gentry — Harry 
A.  CroAvhurst,  of  Flushing — has  circularised  captains  of 
regimental  football  clubs,  who  are  invited  to  compete 
for  various  “  cash  Christmas  boxes,”  which  he  promises 
to  those  procuring  him  the  greatest  number  of  new 
“  clients.”  In  the  interests  of  the  men,  officers  ought  to 
do  everything  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of 
such  pests  as  Crowhurst.  Perhaps  the  police  can  also 
do  something  in  this  particular  case,  for  although  his 
illegal  betting  business  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  at 
Flushing,  the  address  of  13,  Renfrew-street,  Kennington, 
S.E.,  is  given  on  the  hack  of  the  envelopes  in  which  his 
circulars  are  sent  out. 


Any  person  Avho  has  once  written  to  a  touting  book¬ 
maker  or  tipster  is  usually  pestered  afterwards  with 
circulars  from  other  members  of  the  same  fraternity 
Avith  whom  he  has  had  no  previous  communication. 
Innocents  oflen  ask  me  Iioav  these  strangers  obtain  their 
names  and  addresses.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  a 
simple  one.  After  getting  all  that  he  can  out  of  a 
victim,  the  bookmaker  or  tipster  of  the  shady  class 
sells  his  name  and  address  to  other  practitioners  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  Here,  for  instance’,  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  has  been  appearing  in  a  sporting  news¬ 
paper  :  — 

Wanted,  sporting  letters;  loan,  buy,  or  exchange. — Osmond 
Bros.,  Wolverhampton. 

No  doubt  the  result  of  this  will  he  that  many  people 
who  have  never  heard  ,  of  Osmond  Bros,  will  receHe 
invitations  to  entrust  their  betting  commissions  to  that 
firm.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  if  I  mention  that 
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Osmond  Bros,  are  bookmakers  whom  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  place  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List. 


Many  Britishers  in  India  fall  into  the  toils  of  native 
usurers.  One  of  the  latter,  a  correspondent  tells  me, 
seeks  to  persuade  his  victims  that  it  is  all  for  their 
good  that  they  should  he  bled.  He  expatiates  upon  the 
dangers  Europeans  run  nowadays,  and  points  out  that 
it  is  his  business  to  be  the  guardian  of  those  who  are 
in  his  debt.  He  will  take  care  that  they  are  warned 
of  any  plot.  “  Suppose  the  sahib  killed,”  he  says, 
"  where  my  money  ?  ”  This  ingenious  argument  sup¬ 
plies  a  new  incentive  for  borrowing,  though  one  is 
hardly  needed. 

For  selling  twenty-four  postcards  “we  give  every 
reader  of  this  paper  absolutely  free  a  real  diamond 
ring  ”  is  the  advertisement  with  which  the  “  Royal  Card 
Company,”  of  6,  Royal-parade,  Ivew,  endeavour  to  get 
children  into  its  clutches  through  the  medium  of  a 
paper  called  Pluck.  The  postcards  are  cheap  vulgarities 
worth  about  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  children  are  supposed 
to  sell  them  at  a  penny  each  and  remit  the  money  to 
the  Royal  Card  Company.  Parents  who  find  that  their 
youngsters  have  been  tempted  into  responding  to  this 
and  similar  advertisements  cannot  do  better  than  put 
the  rubbish  sent  on  the  fire  and  let  the  “company” 
whistle  for  its  cash. 


THE  JOURNALIST’S  DILEMMA. 

Upon  my.  sorrows  pitying  look. 

Oh,  list  my  plaintive  lay. 

I’ve  got  to  write  some  lines  on  Cook, 
But  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

He  states  that  he  has  found  The  Pole ; 

He  mayn’t  have,  or  he  may  ; 

It  puts  me  in  a  horrid  hole  ; 

I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

He  vows  he  made,  while  dashing  there, 
Full  fifteen  miles  a  day. 

In  helpless  doubt  I  sit  and  stare, 

And  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

No  witnesses,  save  Eskimo, 

Saw  him  arrive ;  and  they 
The  Pole’s  location  couldn’t  know. 

I  can’t  think  what  to  say. 

Still  Cook — who  know  him  all  agree — - 
From  truth’s  not  wont  to  stray. 

His  word  should  be  enough — oh,  me ! 
I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

For  if  I  ply  a  sceptic  pen 
And  soon  am  found  agley, 

My  chief  will  round  on  me ;  and  then 
I  shan’t  know  what  to  say. 

Yet  if  I  join  the  other  camp 
And  hail  him  with  “  Hooray,” 

Then,  after  all,  ’tis  proved  a  ramp — 

I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

Oh  that  the  kindly  Fates  would  make 
Me  what  the  Scotch  call  “  fey,” 

So  I  might  know  what  line  to  take, 

Be  sure  of  what  to  say. 

Still,  one  resource  remains,  forsooth ; 

Come,  do  not  answer  “  nay,” 

But  justify  your  name,  dear  Truth, 
And  tell  me  what  to  say. 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  PATRIOT  UP  THE  POLE. 

HAVE  never  yet  been  able  to  understand  the  frame  of 
mind  of  those  who  consider  that  to  discover  th» 
North  Pole  were  the  highest  aim  and  object  of  narthlv 
bliss.  That  this  insensibility  is  the  result  of  my  own 
mental  limitations  I  am  very  ready  to  believe,  just  as  is 
my  inability  to  understand  the  joys  of  watching  twenty- 
two  (or  is  it  twenty-eight?)  trade  unionists  (or  are  they 
British  sportsmen?)  kick  a  leather  ball  about  on  a  wet 
da}.  I  know,  and  am  quite  ready  to  rejoice,  that  this 
country,  in  common  with  many  others,  has  wasted — I 
mean  expended — a  vast  amount  of  money  and  many 
very  valuable  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  that 
elusive  point  where  longitude  and  latitude  meet,  but 
why  anybody  should  be  anxious  so  to  do  has  always 
been  beyond  me.  Granted  that  there  were  coal  and  iron 
there  on  which  company  promoters  might  flourish,  or 
that  there  was  a  wealthy  and  peaceful  population  whose 
goldfields  and  territory  we  might  annex  with  little 
Rouble  to  ourselves,  I  could  understand  the  furor 
Britannicus  which  has  despatched  ship  after  ship  in  vain 
exploration  of  the  frozen  Arctic  wastes.  But,  having 
this  unfortunate  lack  of  imagination,  I  can  only  be 
glad  that  the  North  Pole  has  at  last  been  discovered. 

.  This  being  so,  there  should  be,  I  take  it,  no  further 
reason  for  sending  our  best  and  bravest  to  lose  their 
lives  in  rediscovering  it.  The  Americans,  that  is  to 
say,  will  hoist  their  own  particularly  ugly  flag  upon 
it,  and  the  American  company-promoters  it  will  be 
who  will  batten  on  the  dollars  that  the  “  Furthest  North 
Coal  Company”  ;or  the  “Associated  Polar  Petroleum 
Alines,  Incorporated,’  will  charm  from  the  pockets  of 
the  guileless  investor. 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  grain  of  sand  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  of  my  satisfaction:  that  the  Pole  should  have 
been  discovered  by  an  American — by  two  Americans, 
indeed.  This  not  at  all  because  I  would  rather 
the  glory  had  fallen  to  Great  Britain.  We  have, 
after  all,  enough  glories  of  one  kind  or  another  already 
in  safe  custody,  and  we  can  afford  to  allow  another 
nation— to  gather  up  ,a  few  of  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  our  table.  Rather  my  disappointment  is  based 
upon  the  sad  fact  that,  as  Dr.  Cook  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  an  American  citizen,  very  few 
people,  even  in  his  own  free  and  enlightened  republic, 
will  accept  his  claim  as  genuine.  One  of  his  own  dis¬ 
tinguished  compatriots,  Rear-Admiral  Melville,  was 
among  the  first  to  declare  his  impression  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  a  “  fake.”  And  why?  Not  because  he  knew 
little  of  Dr.  Cook;  simply  and  solely  because  he  knew 
too  much  of  their  common  country.  Should  an  Arctic 
explorer  make  a  fraudulent  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  Pole,  argued  the  Rear-Admiral,  the  odds  were  one 
thousand  to  one  that  he  would  be  an  American.  An 
American  claims  to  have  made  the  discovery  ;  ergo,  the 
odds  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  his  claim  is  fraudulent. 
And  when  the  Americans  are  the  first  to  choose  this 
line  of  sceptical  argument,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 

Fortnum  and  Mason’s  “Perfection”  Tea.  Highly  recom 
mended.  A  choice  afternoon  Tea  at  a  moderate  price.  2/G  per 
lb.,  3-lb.  parcels  post  free.  182,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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less  imaginative  nations,  knowing  less  of  America, 
should  follow  in  their  wake?  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Cook  is  a  fervent  patriot  ;  indeed,  the  interviews  wThich 
he  has  already  granted  to  the  American  press  show  him 
in  that  attractive  light.  Yet  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  Dr.  Cook  would  have  preferred  to  be  “  a  Rus-hian, 
a  Frenchman,  or  a  Prushian,  or  an  E’ye-talian,”  until 
at  least  his  discovery  should  be  verified  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Had  he  been  of  either  of  these 
nationalities,  or  even  had  his  ancestors  delayed  their 
settlement  in  America  until  after  his  birth,  his  story 
would  have  been  received  everywhere  with  unbounded 
faith.  The  scientific  men,  the  mariners,  and  the  ex¬ 
plorers,  of  all  nations,  would  have  united  in  welcoming 
his  assertions ;  any  inconsistencies  or  discrepancies  in 
his  narrative  would  have  been  glossed  over  or  explained 
away  by  whole  choruse-s  of  authoritative  voices.  To 
have  doubted  his  bare  word  would  have  seemed  the 
sheerest  sacrilege.  But  just  because  he  is  unlucky 
enough  to  be  American-born,  he  finds  himself 
received  by  a  world  incredulous.  In  every 
nation,  on  every  continent,  sceptical  eyebrows 
are  lifted,  sceptical  smiles  are  but  barely  con¬ 
cealed  behind  polite  hands;  a  universal  whisper  of 
“  Quite  so.  Another  American  tall  story,”  rustles  from 
Pole  to  Pole.  I  happened  to'  be  in  a  train  where  one 
man  read  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  travellers 
Dr.  Cook’s  statement  that  he  had  buried  a  record  of 
his  discovery  on  the  very  site  of  the  North  Pole,  but 
that  it  was  on  ice-,  “  drifting  eastward,”  and  that  it  would 
accordingly  in  all  probability  be  found,  not  at  the  Pole 
itself,  but  at  some  point  to  the  eastward  of  it.  At  once 
the  compartment  fluttered  with  admiration.  “  Smart 
idea,  that,”  said  one  traveller.  “  A  positive  stroke  of 
genius,”  said  another.  Not  one  person  out  of  the-  eight 
present  for  a  moment  considered  the  possibility  that 
the  story  might  be  true;  each  and  all  accepted  it  as  a 
cute  idea  of  the  cunning  Yankee  making  a-  fraudulent 
bid  for  immortality,  and  anxious  to  guard  himself 
against  discovery. 

Now,  personally,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Cook  has  really  discovered  the  Pole-.  I  prefer 
to  defer  the  formation  of  an  opinion  until  I  have  more 
certain  data  upon  which  to  found  it.  But  I  am  at  least- 
certain  that  had  an  explorer  of  any  other  civilised  coun¬ 
try  made  such  a  claim,  it  would  have  been  received  with 
respectful  attention ;  he  would  have-  been  accepted  as* 
innocent  until  he  was  proved  guilty,  even  if  his  narra¬ 
tive  had  been  more  incredible,  more  bristling  with 
improbabilities  than  that  of  Dr.  Cook  undoubtedly  is. 
Nor  is  this  incredulous  feeling  in  any  way  directed 
against  Dr.  Cook  personally.  We  are  all  ready  to  accept 
Mr.  Peary’s  rival  claim — for  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  number  of  Newfoundlanders  in  his  company.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  feeling  which  makes  Europe  regard 
an  American  athletic  record  with  suspicion  that  amounts 
to  disbelief  while  accepting  the  bare  word  of  any  other 
nationality ;  that  accepts  nothing  as  being  true  that 
comes  from  America  until  it  has  been  vouched  for  by 
at  least  one  European  witness.  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity— and 
pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true — and  one  cannot  help  being  sorry  for 
the  truthful  American  whose  feelings  at  the  present  time 
must  be  more  mixed  than  pleasant.  Let  us  at  least  hope 
that  this  incident,  following  upon  others,  may  drive  home 


to  the  great  American  public  one  great  truth  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  appreciate — that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  political  freedom  and  poetical 
licence-.  In  that  case  Dr.  Cook  will  have  a  greater 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  compatriots  and  of  their 
posterity  than  had  he  discovered  a  whole  trunk  line 
telegraph  system  of  North  Poles. 

PILLS,  POTIONS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  Englishman  love-s  better 
than  a  lord  it  is  a  pill.  If  there  is  one  pill  that  he 
loves  better  than  another  it  is  the  pill  of  whose  composi¬ 
tion  he  knows  nothing.  The  mystery  enshrined  in  the 
coat  of  sugar  or  chalk  has  an  irresistible  fascination 
for  him.  The  blind  faith  of  the  nigger  in  the  ju-ju 
man  is  nothing  to  it.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico, 
and  so  the  quack  piles  up  a  fortune  because  he  is 
aware  of  this  national  idiosyncrasy  and  is  equally  well 
aware  that  a.'  cheap  pill  will  be  swallowed  as  eagerly 
as  if  it  were  compounded  of  the  costliest  drugs.  What 
then  can  be  said  of  such  an  iconoclastic  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Englishman’s  faith  in  his  fetish  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  little  volume  recently  published  by  the 

4 

British  Medical  Association,  entitled  “  Secret  Remedies, 
What-  they  Cost  and  What  they  Contain”?  Surely  it 
is  a  case  of  where  ignorance  is  bliss?  But  the-  cold 
scientific  mind,  take-s  notice-  of  proverbial  philosophy 
only  to  expose-  its  fallacies,  and  no  one  who  reads  this 
little  volume  will  contend  that  it-  is  foolish  to  be  wise 
in  the  art  and  mystery  of  quackery. 

Both  the  art  and  mystery  are  fully  explained  in  the 
book.  It  does  not  contain  mere  dry  statements  of  the 
results  of  analysis.  Care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce 
the  claims  and  exuberant  boasts  of  the-  vendors,  and  the 
contrast  between  these  and  the  list  of  banal  ingre¬ 
dients  is  remarkable.  As  the  editor  remarks,  ‘  the 
juxtaposition  of  analytical  facts  and  advertising  fancies 
is  instructive  and  sometimes  entertaining,  the  fancy 
is  so  free  and  the-  fact  so- simple.”  Naturally  in  such 
a  volume  occur  a  number  of  names  with  w7hich  the 
readers  of  Truth  are  familiar,  and  if  anything  more 
were  needed  to  justify  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  in 
regard  to  these  nostrums  it  is  to-  be  found  in  this  expert 
testimony  as  to  their  constitution  and  value.  Two  of 
the  most  notable  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  consumption  cures— Stevens’  cure  and  Tuberculozyne. 
Stevens,  it  seems,  not  long  ago  sent  out  a  circular  to 
medical  men  stating  that  he  would  no  longer  make 
a  secret  of  his  cure,  and  giving  as  its  formula  “  80 
grains  of  umckaloaba  root  and  13^  grains  of  chijitse 
to  every  ounce.”  But  “umckaloaba”  and  “chijitse,” 
in  spite  of  all  inquiries,  remain  unknow  to  druggists 
and  even  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  where  Stevens 
declares  he  was  made  acquainted  with  their  properties. 
They  probably  never  grew  anywhere  but  in  Stevens’ 
imagination,  for  analysis  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
real  ingredients  of  the  “  cure  ”  are  spirits  of  wine,  gly¬ 
cerine,  and  a  decoction  of  krameria.  Stevens  charge  5s. 
for  a  bottle  of  the  stuff,  and  the  estimated  cost  to  him 
of  the  ingredients  is  l^d.  For  a  month’s  supply 
of  tuberculozyne  the  Derk  P.  Yonkerman  Com¬ 
pany  asks  at  first  £2  10s.,  but  if  the  offer  is 

not  at  once  accepted  the  price  drops  to  30s. 
For  this  sum  two  bottles  of  medicine  are  sent.  No.  1 
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is  a  compound  of  bromide  of  potassium,  glycerine  and 
water,  flavoured  and  coloured  pink  with  cochineal ; 
No.  2  consists  of  glycerine  and  water  with  a  mere 
trace  of  copper,  flavoured  with  almond  and  coloured 
witii  burnt  sugar.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  ingredients 
of  both  bottles  is  2^d. 

Amongst  the  obesity  cures  two  merely  consist  of 
citric  acid  dissolved  in  water.  Pointing’s  remedy, 
advertised  as  the  treatment  of  the  Fell  Formula 
Association  and  sold  at  6s.  6d.  a  box,  consists  of  a 
little  extract  of  bladderwrack  with  milk  and  sugar,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  112  tablets  being  a  farthing. 
Bladderwrack,  it  should  be  noted,  is  a  seaweed,  scienti¬ 
fically  known  as  Fucus  vesiculosus,  -which  has  long 
been  credited  with  fat-reducing  properties.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Nelson  Lloyd’s  course  of 
treatment,  being  combined  in  the'  latter  instance  with 
a  thyroid  extract.  Prominent  amongst  the  treatments 
for  deafness  is  that  of  Herbert.  Clifton,  who  charges 
10s.,  when  he  cannot  get  more,  for  a  pair  of  “  drum 
supports”  and  a  bottle  of  fluid  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  oil,  glycerine,  ether,  and  water.  The  prime  cost  of 
the  drum  supports  is  estimated  at  3d.,  and  of  the  fluid 
a  halfpenny.  A  still  greater  contrast  between  the  cost 
to  the  vendor  and  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  disclosed 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  much-advertised  “  cures  ”  for 
inebriety.  Ten  shillings  is  charged  for  a  box  of  thirty 
Coza.  Powders,  for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  they 
will  produce  repugnance  to  intoxicating  drinks  of  any 
kind,  and  can  be  administered  without  the  patient’s 
knowledge.  These  powders  merely  consist  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  with  which  a  little  powdered  cinnamon 
and  curnmin  have  been  mixed.  The  estimated  cost  of 
*  the  ten  shillings’  worth  is  one  thirtieth  of  a  penny, 
and  for  the  purpose  claimed  they  are  absolutely  inert. 
Antidipso  is  another  of  these  inebriety  cures,  and  one 
of  the  Pointing  group  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
these  columns.  Forty -eight  Antidipso  powders  are 

supplied  for  10s.;  they  consist  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  sugar  of  milk,  and  they  are  just  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  Coza  nostrum,  the  forty-eight  being  valued 
at  one  third  of  a  penny. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  taken  at  random  from 
this  most  interesting  manual,  which  contains  analyses 
of  remedies  guaranteed  to  cure  .every  ill  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,  from,  a  cold  in  the  head  to  cancer  and 
consumption,  and  its  publication  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  serious 
attempt  to  do  something  to  check  the  quack’s  progress. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  nobody  would  pay  thirty  shillings 
for  a  couple  of  bottles  of  glycerine  and  water,  the 
initial  value  of  which  is  2^d.,  if  they  knew  what  they 
were  buying,  even  if  glycerine  and  water  could  cure 
tuberculosis.  Nor  would  they  pay  ten  shillings  for  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
reform  a  drunkard,  if  administered  to  him  without  his 
knowledge.  England  is  far  behind  a  good  many  of 
the  nations  in  the  protection  it  affords  the  quack  by 
permitting  him  to  keep  secret  the  composition  of  his 
so-called  remedies,  and  the  disclosures  made  in  “  Secret 
Remedies”  wall  supply  some  useful  evidence  for  the 
inquiry  now  being  made  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  into  the  question  of  the  unqualified  practice  of 
medicine. 


-  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES  SWINDLE. 

At  last  the.  Official  Receiver  has  issued  his  report  to 
the  creditors  and  shareholders  of  the  International 
securities  Corporation,  Limited,  the  most  notorious 
of  the  various  concerns  which  have  during  the  past 
few  years  swindled  the  British  public  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  or  premium  bonds.  It 
is  more  than  twelve  months  since  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady  ordered  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  on  the  double  ground  that  dealings  in  the 
bonds  were  illegal  in  this  country  under  the  Lotteries 
Act,  and  that  the  business  was,  moreover,  conducted 
in  a  fraudulent  manner.  For  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  issuing  his  statutory  report  the  Official 
Receiver  is  not  to  blame.  It  has  been  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  investigating  the  business  and  procuring  the 
necessary  statement  of  affairs  from  the  parties  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  One  of  the  directors,  George  Petty,  is 
now  serving  a  sentence  of  six  months’  imprisonment  for 
his  part  in  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  allied  swindle,  Feltham’s  Bank,  Limited.  His 
fellow  director,  Harry  Benson,  wdio  was  really  the  pre¬ 
siding  genius  of  both  concerns,  has  not  yet  been  tried, 
owing  to  an  illness  which  has  secured  the  continual 
postponement  of  his  appearance  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
although  it  has  not  put  an  end  to  his  activities  in 
the  City. 

The  statement  of  affairs  furnished  by  Petty  and 
embodied  in  the  Official  Receiver’s  report  is  an  auda¬ 
ciously  misleading  document,  in  that  respect  main¬ 
taining  to  the  very  last  the  traditions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Securities  Corporation.  It  shows  debts  to  the 
amount  of  £26,554  17s.  Id.  (all  but  £51  5s.  being  un¬ 
secured),  and  assets  valued  at  £38,382  7s.  lid.,  or  suffi¬ 
cient  to  yield  a  surplus  of  £11,827  10s.  lOd.  Needless 
to  say,  this  vision  of  a  surplus,  so  pleasing  to  the 
creditors,  quickly  fades  away  wdien  the  assets  are 
examined.  “Cash  at  bankers,  £14,352,”  is  the  first 
item.  The  bankers  were  Feltham’s,  and  the  elusive 
Benson  took  good  care  that  the  cash  wras  not  there. 
In  the  place  of  this  £14,352  the  Corporation  will 
get  only  such  a  dividend — probably  a  very  microscopic 
one — as  may  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  Feltham’s 
Bank,  which  is  also  in  process  of  compulsory  liquida¬ 
tion.  Another  item  in  the  assets  of  the  Corporation 
is  a  book  debt  of  £9,255  6s.  6d.,  owing  by  Benson. 

“  This,”  says  the  Official  Receiver,  “  is  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  nil.  ’  Bonds  at  Bank  of  Brussels”  are  put  down 
for  £16,000,  but  litigation  regarding  the  ownership  of 
these  securities  is  still  pending  in  the  Belgian  Courts, 
wdiile  “bonds  in  the  hands  of  brokers,  £5,000,”  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  payments.  How  much  the  assets  will 
realise  altogether  depends  mainly  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  litigation  at  Brussels,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  any 
event  there  will  be  a  big  deficiency,  and  wdien  the  costs 
of  the  liquidation  have  been  met  I  expect  there  will  be 
precious  little  money  left  for  distribution  among  the 
creditors.  The  latter  are  nearly  all  of  them  misguided 
people  who  had  purchased  premium  bonds  from  the 
Corporation.  The  claims  of  those  who  paid  in  full  for 
their  bonds  but  were  unable  to  obtain  delivery  of  them 
amount  to  £12,065,  and  another  £10,432  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  purchasers  oh  the  instalment  system,  who 
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fondly  believed  that  tbeir  bonds  "were  safely  deposited 
with  the  Corporation’s  bankers.  A  large  number  of  the 
customers  of  this  concern  were  also  humbugged  into 
becoming  shareholder's  in  it.  The  statements  in  the 
prospectuses  that  were  advertised  and  circulated 
through  the  post  were  too  preposterous  to  impose  upon 
any  intelligent  investor,  but  Benson’s  appeal  was  made 
to  inexperienced  and  ignorant  persons,  and  it  now 
appears  that  £12,833  was  subscribed  in  cash  for  ordi¬ 
nary  and  preference  shares  in  this  precious  company.  The 
nominal  capital  was  £200,000.  To  Benson  himself, 
125,000  ordinary  shares  were  allotted  as  fully  paid,  and 
when  it  became  probable  that  a  winding  up  order  would 
be  made,  he  paid  himself  £3,125  out  oi  the  company  s 
cash  as  a  dividend  on  these  shares.  Nobody  else  re¬ 
ceived  any  dividend,  and  the  people  who  subscribed 
for  their  shares  in  cash  will  not,  of  course,  get  back 
a  single  penny. 

The  losses  to  creditors  and  shareholders  disclosed  in 
the  Official  Receiver’s  report  represent  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  loss  the  public  nave  sustained 
through  this  swindling  concern.  The  extent  of  the 
business  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  1907 
the  receipts  amounted  to  £137,945.  do  doubt  the  gieau 
majority  of  the  customers  up  to  the  end  of  that  year 
obtained — though  often  not  without  great  difficulty  - 
the  bonds  for  which  they  paid,  but  all  the  same  they 
were  the  victims  of  fraud.  They  were  induced  to 
become  purchasers  by  flagrantly  mendacious  statements 
as  to  the  value  and  character  of  the  bonds  as  invest¬ 
ments,  and  the  prices  they  were  charged  were  enor¬ 
mously  in  excess  of  the  quotations  on  the  Continental 
Bourses  where  such  securities  are  dealt  in.  The.  excess 
ranged  from  25  to  50  or  more  per  cent.,  and  hundreds 
of  persons  who  bought  bonds  from  this  corporation, 
thinking  that  they  had  made  a  safe  and  remunerative 
investment  of  their  money,  have  since  found  that  they 
can  only  get  rid  of  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  the 
amount  they  paid.  Some  of  them  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  known  better,  but  the  vast  majority  are  ignorant 
people  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  on 
whom  such  a  blow  falls  with  crushing  force. 

The  plunder  obtained  from  the  public  did  not  go 
wholly  into  the  pockets  of  the  parties  running  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  his  report,  the  Official  ReceivTer  refers  to  the 
Corporation’s  heavy  expenditure  in  advertising,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  given  some  details 
on  this  point.  A  list  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  monthly  magazines  which  inserted  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  amounts  they  received,  would 
be  extremely  instructive,  and  its  publication  might 
perhaps  do  something  to  shame  .the-  proprietors  into  a 
sense  of  their  culpability  in  aiding  and  abetting  such 
frauds.  The  case  is  one  in  which  their  conduct  was 
quite  inexcusable.  No  editor  or  manager  could  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  advertisements  were  flat-traps 
for  unwary  readers,  and  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  fact 
was  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  Truth 
and  one  or  two  of  my  contemporaries.  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  press  must  have  shared  in  the  swag  from 


Servants  will  stay  longer  where  gas  is  used  for  cooking 
and  hot-water  circulation.  A  gas  cooker  cooks  the  dinner  with¬ 
out  cooking  the  cook.— Write  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co., 
Horseferry-road,  S.W.,  for “  Domestic  Problems.” 


this  premium  bond  traffic  to  the  extent  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds.  The  press,  in  fact,  has  done  better 
than  anybody  else  out  of  it.  The  dupes  have  lost  their 
money  and  the  swindlers  have  been  prosecuted.  The 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hardly  made  even  a  bad 
debt.  It  showed  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  character 
of  the  International  Securities  Corporation  by  doing 
business  with  it  on  a  cash  basis,  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  extent  of  the  advertising  contracts,  the  debts  for 
advertising  at  the  time  of  the  liquidation  only  amounted 
to  £84. 

THE  WANDERLUST. 

The  most  distinguished  traveller  of  whom  we  have 
any  very  important  record  is  undoubtedly  the  Devil. 
His  occupation  of  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and 
walking  up  and  down  in  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  He-  outstrips  all  other  pioneers,  and 
probably  had  a  week-end  residence  at  the  North  Pole 
— though  Dr.  Cook  has  not  mentioned  it — before 
humanity  had  discovered  the  Equator.  He.  was  also  the 
real  originator  of  the  luggage-in-advance  system,  always 
arranging  to  find  every  necessary  handy  when  he  arrives 
in  any  particular  place.  This  arose  from  the  iact  that  to 
arrive  with  the  piles  of  luggage  necessary  for  his  various 
enterprises  would  give  away  his  identity.  Kings 
and  other  potentates  invariably  follow  his  example. 
In  addition  to  this  distinguished  wanderer,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  a  citizen  of  all  countries,  most  nations 
have  evolved  a  private  wayfarer  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  Wandering  Jew,  or  the  Flying  Dutchman,  or  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  or  Wotan.  These  restless  beings  are  always 
condemned  to  eternal  travel  by  some  very  culpable 
action. 

What  a  lurid  light  does  this  throw  on  the  origin  of 
the  demand  which  has  created  so  great  a  supply  of 
railway  and  steamship  companies !  Is  the  wanderlust 
simply  an  external  outbreak,  an  ethical  measles,  as  it 
were,  of  original  if  not  individual  sin?  Villains  on  the 
stage  are  always  restless,  and  the  more  villainous  they 
are,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  turn  up  in  a  new  place 
with  every  chapter — notably,  of  course,  Monte  C  arlo, 
San  Francisco,  the  top  of  the  Alps  in  winter,  and  some 
gilded  but  very  wicked  European  capital.  It  is  really 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  justify  our  craze  for  tia\el 
rather  better.  All  the  good  people,  like  Arthui  and 
Barbarossa,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Finn,  are 
keeping  quiet  in  a  decent  and  peaceable  mannei  until 
their  hot  water  comes  up  in  the  morning.  All  the 
wicked  wanderers  are  meanwhile  trying  their  best  to 
see  how  quickly  they  can  get  round  the  woild  and  back 

again. 

Our  idea  of  a  holiday  is  distance.  If  Heaven  were 
situated  on  London  Bridge,  we  would  rather  go  to  ■ 
well,  Chicago,  for  instance,  since  it  is  a  long  way 
off.  If  M.  Bleriot  could  take  us  to  the  North  Pole  and 
back  in  a  sealed  box  between  midnight  and  dawn,  we 
should  be  delighted.  To  have  our  coffee  at  the  Carlton 
and  our  liqueur  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  our  dream. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  man  at  a  booking-office,  keeping 
a  string  of  thirty  or  forty  business  men  waiting  while 
he  explained  that  he  wanted  a  ticket  to  Liverpool,  but 
had  only  five  and  ninepence.  “  How  far  can  I  go  for 
five  and  ninepence  l  he  asked.  The  stoiy  ends  .  And 
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every  man  present  told  him  where  to  go !  ”  That  is 
really  the  question  that  most  English  people  ask  when 
they  are  going  on  a  holiday.  Dr.  Lunn  and  Messrs. 
Cook  and  their  colleagues  make  a  business  of  answer¬ 
ing  it.  “  Rome  for  five  guineas,”  they  reply  ;  “  Lucerne 
for  three  pounds  ten,”  and  so  on.  The  poet’s  para¬ 
dise,  where  songsters  are  to  congregate  next  winter, 
sitting  in  the  sand  and  chanting  to  the  gentle  Bedouin, 
is  another  answer.  We  all  want  to  go  as  far  away  as 
we  possibly  can  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can ;  and 
when  we  get  there  we  want  to  leave'  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can.  This  is  simply  original  sin,  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  distinguished  traveller  we  have  cited.  We 
are  not  eager,  like  our  American  cousins,  to  see;  we 
want  to  go.  We  do  not  feel  weighed  down  with  sorrow 
if  wq  have  been  to  Venice  without  seeing  the  Lido. 
Americans  who  do  not  know  what  the  Lido  is  until 
they  have  seen  it  would  weep  at  the  notion  of  coming 
away  without  seeing  it.  That  shows  they  are  not  really 
wanderers;  they  are  only  tourists.  If  modern  progress 
had  not  included  facilities  for  travel,  America  would 
have  been  a  nation  by  now,  instead  of  an  extended  rail¬ 
way  station  and  harbour. 

Of  course,  the  divine  restlessness  that  is  wanderlust 
raises  some  of  us  above  the  ruck  who  fly  to  travel  as 
a  refuge  from  ennui,  or  because  it  is  “  the  thing.” 
There  are  many  who  collect  new  places  as  if  they  were 
old  china;  who  store  the  sound  and  smell  and  colour  of 
countries  and  cities  on  the  shelves  of  their  memories 
with  so  much  care  that  they  can  walk  down  Piccadilly 
in  appearance  while  they  are  really  standing  in  a  sunny 
old  German  market-place,  hearing  a  bad  brass  band 
playing  the  bell-music  from  "  Parsifal  ”  in  honour  of 
an  obscure  Grand  Duchess,  or  listening  to  the  wild  cries 
of  “  Achtung !  ”  on  a  tobogganing  slope  among  distant 
mountains.  They  are  travellers;  the  rest  are  peri¬ 
patetics  and  tourists.  The  tourists  are  the  schoolboys 
and  the  peripatetics  are  the  Old  Boys.  The  travellers 
are  both ;  they  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  walk  up 
and  down  m  it,  but  they  seldom  carry  descriptive  cards, 
wherein  they  are  better  than  the'  schoolboys,  and  they 
never  hurry,  wherein  they  are  apparently  less  guilty 
inan  the  others.  But  tney  think  it  very  dull  to  be 
perpetually  asleep,  by  which  one  is  left  to  imagine  that 
they  are  far  worse  than  Arthur,  and  Barbarossa,  and 
the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  all  the  other  somnolent  saints. 

In  short,  travel  is  the  significant  feature  of  this  age. 
The  various  methods  of  moving  about  occupy  our 
attention  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  hotel  and  other 
accommodation  has  received  equal  care.  We  are  girded 
for  flight  all  the  time,  and  eat  our  roast  lamb  standing 
staff  in  hand.  Exhibitions  are  organised  to  show  us 
how  easily  we  can  relieve  our  restlessness  by  sea,  or 
land,  or  air.  When  we  took  to  riding  we  practically 
went  on  all  fours  like  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  when  Ave 
took  to  ships  we  were  as  the  fishes;  and  now  we  are 
trying  our  best  to  be  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But 
the  analogy  becomes  painfully  close.  The  Most 
Distinguished  Traveller  is  equally  agile  at  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  strange  shajies. 
One  begins  to  detect  sulphur  in  the  name  of  Cook  and 
brimstone  in  the  magic  of  Lunn.  Charing  Cross 
becomes  the  portal  to  a  dark  country.  And  who  shall 
measure  the  culpability  of  Baedeker? 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

House  of  Commons,  Monday. 
EVER  surely  was  such  a  change  as  has  taken  place 
in  the  House  since  we  reached  the  consideration 
of  the  really  pregnant  proposals  of  the  Finance  Bill — 
those  that  afiect  the  price  of  beer.  Where  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  one  saw  a  few  listless,  weary  members  stretch¬ 
ing  themselves  along  almost  empty  benches,  now  one 
sees  row  upon  row  of  enthusiastic  legislators,  their  eyes 
bright  with  intelligence — those  of  them,  that  is  to  say, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus — alert  and  eager 
as  so  many  Scotch  terriers  watching  a  rat-hole.  If  you 
had  entered  the  House  at  dinner-time  or  thereabouts  on 
Wednesday  you  would  have  been  positively  awed  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  our  law-makers.  Generally  speaking, 
you  may  count  on  finding  but  a  sparse  sprinkling  at  that 
time,  the  rest  being  absent  on  the  important  business  of 
fortifying  their  systems  that  they  may  the  more  reso¬ 
lutely  defend  their  constituents’  interests  on  their  return 
—and  small  blame  to  them.  But  last  Wednesday  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  a  rat — I  mean,  of  course,  for  one 
of  the  four-footed  variety — more  particularly  upon  the 
Opposition  benches.  They  naturally  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  drink  question,  and  not  only  because  so 
many  of  them  have  floated  to  their  present  positions 
upon  its  crest.  Nor,  I  am  convinced,  is  there  any 
sou  peon  of  hypocrisy  in  their  stern  denunciations  of  any 
measure  which  may  conceivably  increase  the  cost  of  the 
half-pint,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
imaginative  men  :  their  whole  purpose  and  aim  in  life 
is,  having  during  the  last  twenty  centuries  or  so  worked 
out  a  scheme  of  Things  as  They  Are,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  attacks  of  the  iconoclast ;  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  that  whole  scheme  are  based  upon  a  solid 
sea  of  beer,  whence,  it  may  be,  the  difficulty  they 
are  experiencing  in  upholding  it  now  that  the  brewers 
are  reducing  the  alcoholic  strength  of  that  invaluable 
beverage.  According  to  that  great  scheme,  man¬ 
kind  is  parcelled  out  into  classes,  and  to  each 
class  is  given  certain  privileges,  which  exactly  balance 
those  given  to  the  other  class.  To  the  duke,  palaces, 
parks,  incomes  of  £100,000  a  year,  and  the  like ;  to 
the  poor  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  beer,  and 
plenty  of  it.  You  will  find  many,  even  among  the  Hard¬ 
shell  Tories,  who  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  Scheme 
of  Things  as  They  Are  is  not  working  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  just  now.  And  why?  Simply  because,  owing 
to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  the  enemy,  the  price 
of  beer  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  Thus  the  balance 
of  existence  is  endangered ;  the  working  man  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  obtaining  just  that  quantum  stiff,  of  beer 
which  exactly  counterbalances  the  palaces,  parks,  and 
bank-balances  of  his  ducal  fellow-mortals.  Naturally 
he  grows  discontented  as  he  sees  those  pints,  half-pints, 
and  gallons  of  happiness  become  always  more  unobtain¬ 
able,  while  the  ducal  pint  (otherwise  called  a  palace) 
remains  inviolate.  Exactly  how  many  halLpints  are 
considered  to  have  the  same  happiness-value  in  the  mind 
of  the  low  plebeian  as  has  Chatsworth,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  its  noble  proprietor,  I  am  unable  to  say.  To  find 
out,  various  data  were  needed  :  the  relative  values  of 
education,  sensitiveness,  self-sacrifice  or  pomposity,  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  human  mind.  But  sneak- 
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ing  roughly,  I  imagine  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
Conservative  leader,  six  half-pints  a  day  should  render 
a  plumber,  for  instance,  just  as  contented  with  his  lot 
as  does  an  income  of  £5,000  a  year  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  Guardians  of  Things  as 
They  Are  crowd  down  to  the  House  aflame  with  stern 
determination,  disregarding  even  the  promptings  of  their 
stomachs,  ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  ere  wicked 
revolutionaries  have  their  way,  and  the  last  pewter  bar 
against  the  ravages  of  Red  Revolution  be  torn  away 
from  the  public  hand? 

Let  it  be  said,  too,  that  it  was  not  until  Wednesday 
that  we  were  given  any  opportunity,  this  Session,  at 
least,  of  judging  the  real  capabilities  of  the  Opposition. 
Hitherto,  alike  inside  the  House  and  in  the  constitu¬ 
encies,  they  have  been  doubtful,  undecided,  even 
flurried.  Land,  income-tax,  unearned  increment — all 
these  things  provided  them  only  with  cause  for  the 
liveliest  uneasiness.  They  sought  for  weapons  in  their 
armoury,  but  they  found  few  of  any  value.  They  put 
up  their  Dukes — and  themselves  received  the  knock¬ 
down  blow.  They  threatened  the  ruin  of  every  charit¬ 
able  institution  in  this  country,  and  found  themselves 
among  the  most  deserving  objects  of  pity.  They  were 
handicapped,  also,  by  having  only  the  vaguest  notion 
of  what  the  Government  proposals  meant.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  in  this  they  were  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  Ministerialists,  for  I  have  never  yet  met  a 
member  on  either  side,  however  exalted  his  position, 
who  has  more  than  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  Bud¬ 
get  proposals  really  do  mean,  or  how  the}7'  are  likely  to 
turn  out  in  the  working.  But  this  has  been  altogether 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Ministerialists,  for,  look  you,  the 
public  m  general  know  even  less  about  it  than  they. 
And  the  advantage  is  always  with  the  invading  army, 
even  when  the  battle  is  fought  in  a  fog.  As  Mr. 
Asquith  allowed  on  Thursday,  his  colleagues  have 
recently  shown  a  command  of  language,  and  that  of 
the  most  democratic  character,  as  he  was  careful  to 
add,  that  must  have  surprised  even  themselves.  And 
why?  Because  they  were  untramelled ;  superior  to 
the  bare  terms  of  hard  fact.  They  could  say  exactly 
what  they  chose  about  the  Government  proposals— 
they  could  assume  that  the  approach  of  the  Millennium 
did  but  depend  upon  the  Lords  being  brow-beaten  into 
accepting  it—  -and  be  perfectly  secure  all  the  time  that 
no  one  could  contradict  them.  Granted  that  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  have  made  feeble  efforts  towards  contradiction,  but 
with  what  a  handicap !  They  could  merely  deny,  they 
could  bring  no  figures,  no  facts,  to  bear  upon  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  in  all  probability  they  had  only  heard  the 
original  assertion  a  few  hours  before,  so  enthusiastic 
were  their  opponents.  Had  they  possessed  a  little  more 
imagination  they  might  have  held  their  own  by  them¬ 
selves  also  creating  facts,  and  figures  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency.  But,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  plain  blunt  English¬ 
men,  altogether  lacking  that  faculty  of  invention  native 
to  the  Gaul,  the  Celt,  and  the  Cymry,  who  form,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  most  notable  of  their  opponents, 
it  has  been  a  w&r  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
Celtic  fringe,  and  in  the  Celts’  own  country  of  cloud- 
phautasv.  But  now  at  last  the  change  has  come;  the 
Englishman  finds  himself  once  more  afloat  upon  his 
native  element,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  alcoholic 


stimulus  which  may  serve  him  in  lieu  of  the  more  mer¬ 
curial  mentality  of  his  Celtic  antagonists,  he  sees 
himself  once  more  a  giant  refreshed. 

I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  account  for  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Opposition  have  held  the 
upper  hand — in  everything  but  voting  power — during 
the  past  week.  It  is  true  that  they  have  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friend  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cabinet  has 
been  on  the  defensive,  and  this  Cabinet  is  never 
at  its  best  unless  it  is  offensive.  Mr.  Asquith  has  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  defend  his  colleagues  against  the 
barbed  arrows  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  scorn,  as  nobody  on  the 
Government  side  seems  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
Avhether  or  not  the  brewer  and  the  publican  ought  or 
ought  not  to  pass  on  the  added  cost  of  liquor  to  the 
consumer.  Altogether  the  Opposition  has  won  back  on 
the  swings  much  of  what  it  lost  on  the  roundabouts,  and. 
may  yet  win  more ;  aiid  the  question  I  am  asking  myself 
is :  Why,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  was  not  the  Finance  Bill 
so  prepared  that  the  popular  imposts  on  land  increment 
and  the  like  came  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  just 
before  the  General  Election,  when  they  would  be  fresh 
in  the  feeble  memory  of  the  public?  Had  the  unpopu¬ 
lar  beer  and  spirit  clauses  been  taken  first,  the 
intelligent  electorate  might  have  forgotten  all  about 
them  when  the  great  day  comes — and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  one  thing  needful. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


.  NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

F  course  there  is.  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely 
unimportant  fact ;  but  Dr.  Cook’s  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole  is  one  of  no-  great  consequence.  Dr.  Jeau 
Charcot  and  Lieut.  Shackleton  are  believed  to  have  had 
coal  and  iron  mines  in  their  heads  in  going  to  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  There  is  iron  in  all  likelihood 
in  the  lands  scattered  about  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
of  a  piece  in  quality  with  the  mines  of  Sweden,  which 
produce  the  best  ore  for  steel.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Pole  reached  by  Dr.  Cook  is  that,  look  whatever  way 
one  may,  one  must  always  look  south,  as  at  the  Antarctic 
Pole  one  must  ever  look  north.  When  Nansen  was  last 
lionised  here,  I  said  in  these  Notes  that  “the  North 
Pole  is  a  good  place  to  get  away  from.”  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  the  files  of  Truth  by  me  so  as  to  fix  the  date. 
I  cannot  say  whether  Dr.  Cook  read  these  words,  but 
they  are  the  exact  ones  be  uses  in  his  first  despatch 
from  Lerwick.  The  impossibility,  at  the  North  Pole, 
of  looking  any  way  but  south,  though  oixe  kept  turning 
on  a  pivot,  might  be  a  good  thing  for  any  future  hotel 
that  may  be  set  up  there*  as  it  could  advertise:  “All 
our  windows,  without  exception,  face  full  south.” 
There  is  a  probability  of  such  a  hotel  being  started  for 
the  use  of  aviators,  who  are  sure  to  explore  the  Polar 
region  in  all  its  icy  recesses. 

Ought  we-  to  rejoice  at  any  further  advance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilisation  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  earth? 
-With  our  atavist  passion  for  destroying,  we  are  more 
likely  than  not  to  go  on  using  barbarously  the  immense 
energies  that  men  of  genius  have  placed  at  our  service. 
They  have  too  often  given  edged  tools  to  naughty  or 
ignorant  children.  When  we  neither  mean  to  destroy. 
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80J-  to  deface,  the  high  pressure  of  artificial  or  artifi¬ 
cially  created  real  wants  spurs  and  flogs  us  on  to 
destroy  or  overthrow  Nature’s  beneficent  counterpoises 
and  balances.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  bulky  photographic 
album  of  Pyrenean  landscapes,  which  almost  makes  me 
weep  to  think  of.  Old  Pyrenean  tourists  must  remember 
the  beautifully  wooded .  mountain  sides  of  the  lower 
valleys.  The  woods  and  the  slopes  they  beautified  and 
protected  against  rigorous  winters  and  blazing  hot 
summers  are  denuded  to  the  very  skeleton  for  industrial 
purposes.  Ail  vegetation  has  disappeared  under  the- 
scouring  action  of  the  rains,  which  are  heavy  in  these 
parts,  and  with  it  the  fauna.  The  tourist  who  sent 
me  tiie  album  says  :  “  I  heard  you  some  years  ago  speak 
of  -  the  game’s  emerald-green  water,  flecked  with  whit.© 
breakers,  as  one  of  those  things  of  'beauty  that  are  a 
joy  for  ever.  One  may  now  only  see,  in  walks  extending 
over  -days ,  muddy  gaves  from  the  washing  down  of  clay, 
sand  and  stones,  which  the  forests  kept  in  their  place. 
Every  forest  that  does  not  belong  to  the  State  has  been 
bought  by  manufacturers,  and  there  will  not  he  a 
single  one  remaining  in  eight  years.  As  the  peasants 
of  the  Basses-Pyrenees  are  the  electors  of  M.  Rarthou, 
who  protected  M.  Simyan  in  the  last  Cabinet,  and  keeps 
up  Lourdes,  against  the  Oombes  Act,  the  havoc  perpe¬ 
trated  in  the  State  woods  is  reckless  and  spread  over  a 
wide  surface.  Any  peasant  can  encroach  on  a  State  ' 
forest  to  the  extent  of  filching  from  it  a  round  number 
of  argents  to  add  to  his  farm,  and  may  turn  his  cattle 
into  them.” 

When  I  saw  M.  Merleaux  Ponty,  the  Governor  of 
French  Congo,  the  summer  before  last  in  Paris,  he 
lamented  the  ruin  the  white  man  works  in  giving  the 
rein  to  his  destructive  instincts  in  Africa.  Governor 
Ponty  had  come  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  wring  out  of 
the  Colonial  Department  the  powers  he  required  to 
protect  divers  species  of  birds  and  beasts  from  the 
agents  of  European  traders  and  lovers  of  sport.  He 
returned  to  Africa,  as  well  qualified  as  he  wanted  to 
be,  to  proiect  the  crosse-heron  and  marabout  stork. 
These  birds  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  noxious  marsh 
flies  and  other  insects.  The  havoc  wrought  among 
them  by  natives  wanting  to  sell  their  feathers  to  Euro¬ 
peans  threatened  the  extinction  of  both  species.  A 
Parisian  milliner  thinks  herself  justified  in  asking  the 
most  extravagant  price  for  a  hat  adorned  with  the 
plume  of  a  crosse-heron.  M.  Merleaux  Ponty  is  not 
a  man  to  take  anything  au  tragique-  None  the  less, 
he  foresees,  if  African  birds  do  not  meet  with  better 
treatment,  the  reign  of  "the  insect,  and  possibly  of 
the  tsetse,  over  the  Dark  Continent.  He  heaps 
favours  on  Catholic  and  other  missionaries,  who  in 
converting  the  natives  bring  them  round  to  believe 
that  bird©  have  a,n  almost  s-acred-  character.  He 
recommended  a  missionary  to  the  now  ex-Min  is.ter  of 
the  Colonies  for  persuading  his-  catechumens  that 
venomous  flies  are  the  souls  of  massacred  birds  that 
have  come  from  the  world  of  the  dead  to  avenge  the 
cruel  treatment  they  met  with  in  their  old  forms.  The 
Greeks,  be  observed,  in  the  conversation  I  had  with  him 
on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Africa,  were  not  besotted 
idolaters  in  placing  their  springs,  brooks,  and  forests 
under  the  protection  of  sylvan  divinities. 


Since  the  swallow  has  been  used  as  a  garniture  for 
ladies  hats,  it  has  been  massacred  wherever  it  alights 
hn  rest  in  its  migration  flights.  As  all  observers  of 
bixd  life  know,  it  flies  from  cold  weather  in  dense 
columns  and  halts  in  multitudes.  This  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  purveyors  to  milliners.  The  Arabs  and 
negroes,  who  net  or  lime  them,  throw  away  thousands 
that  have  rotted  for  every  one  they  have  been  able 
to  save.  This  is  a  loose  way,  no  doubt,  of  expressing 
the  useless  havoc,  from  the  narrow  business  point 
of  view,  against  Which  the  Governor  of  French  Congo 
struggles,  but  none  the  less  true.  M»  Cunisset-Carnot, 
President  of  tne  Court  of  Appeal  of  Dijon,  hears- 
corroborative  evidence.  He  has  a  mind  that  seems  a 
fusion  of  the  minds  and  sympathies  of  Gilbert  White,, 
La  Fontaine  the  fabulist,,  and  Montaigne.  He  speuds  his 
vacations  among  th©  wilct  creatures  of  the  woods  and. 
fields,  watching  their  ways,  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  enter¬ 
ing  into  their  joys  and  sorrow.  He  has  of  late  been 
warning  the  Minister  of  Commerce  that  swallows 
notably  decrease  in  numbers.  Ground-larks  tending 
towards  rapid  extinction,  dealers  in  Prthiviers  pies 
often  make  swallows  and  sparrows  serve  as  substitute© 
for  the  ground-larks.  They  dress  them  up  with  truffles 
and  foie  gras  so  well  that  the1  gourmet  of  coarse 
palate  is  hardly  aware  of  the  deception.  What  with 
the  milliners  and  the  Pithiviers  pastrycooks,  who  are 
legion,  those  winged  auxiliaries  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener1  have  now  a  had  time. 

M.  Merleaux  Ponty  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Admiral 
Ponty  who  created  the  wharves,  docks,  and  basics.. of 
Eizerta,  and  found  the  financial  means  to.  dc  sc  in  the 
fish  that  swarm  twice  a  day  into  that  inlet. 


Chantilly  ranks  with  Auteu.il  and  Long  champ  on 
their  grand  days  as  a  clothes  show.  What  I  saw^ 
there  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season  in  the  way  of 
dress  pleased  me.  The  tone  suited  the  season  in  being" 
subdued  and,  so  to.  speak,  on  the  wane.  I  noticed 
avoidance  of  accentuation,  whether  in  form,  colour,  or 
trimming.  Indeed,  there  was  very  little  trimming  on 
any  of  the  toilettes  remarkable  for  style.  No  corset 
could  be  divined  under  the  coats.'  These  garments 
were  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirts  and  uniform  in 
light  hue,  whether  pale  tan,  pale  pastel  bine,  soft 
willow  green,  faded  rosso  aniico ,  or  the  hue  of  a  leaf 
faded  into  pale  yellowv  All  coats  were  cut  straight 
down  from  the  bend  of  the  long  and  narrow  collar  flap 
— if  it  can  be  called  a  flap,  inasmuch  as  it  was  formed 
of  a  single  piece,  or  seemed  so.  The  visible  or  turned 
clown,  part  of  the  collar  afforded  a  quiet  contrast  to 
the  cloth  coat  in  being  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same- 
colour  and  in  a  thick  silk.  A  single  rose,  fresh  and 
natural,  had  the  same  place  there  that  a  rosette  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  has  on  a  man’s  collar.  The  coat 
sometimes  descended  almost  to  the  knees.  Care  had 
been  taken  to  hide  the  breadth  at  the  lower  edge  with 
well-dissimulated  folds.  One  could  hardly  detect: 
seams,  though  none  of  them  was  masked  with  braid 
■or  other  'passementerie.  The  only  garniture  was  at  the 
back,  to  mark  the  waist.  It  consisted  of  a  small  bow, 
with  ends  of  some  sort  of  braiding  of  the  same  shade 
as  the  suit.  I  asked  myself  whether1  buttons  were  set 
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on  according  to  some  such  principle  as  the  high 
flight  of  steps  to  the  Mathurins  Monastery  at 
Pontoise.  There-  are  a  hundred  and  odd  steps, 
so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  landing  or  resting  place 
between  every  three  steps.  In  the  coats  I  speak  of, 
there  were  three  buttons  near  each  other  on  both  sides 
in  front,  three  smaller  ones  to  hold  the  'pavements  of 
the  sleeves  in  place,  and  three  at  the-  side.  At  the 
side  of  the  seams  were  “  back  pieces,”  and  “  side 
pieces  ”  were  joined  there  on  a  right  and  left  button 
above  the  waist,  one  on  the  waistline  and  another 
below,  the  second  being  equidistant  from  the  other 
two.  I  take  it  that  this  arrangement  was  tantamount 
to  a  shibboleth,  and  due  to  some  preconcerted  arrange¬ 
ment  between  West  Enders  of  high  pretensions  with 
each  other  and  their  couturiers.  As  outsiders  imitate 
the  setting  on  in  threes,  some  other  pass-mark  will  be 
found. 

What  was  least  subtle  in  the  way  of  effect  was  the 
almost  universally  worn  frill,  or  fall,  or  jabot,  of  lace. 
Fine  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  Chesterfield  used  to  wear 
lace  similarly  arranged  on  their  shirt  fronts,  set  on  at 
the  right  side  and  falling  over  in  a  full  ruffle  to  the  left. 
What  American  ladies  call  shirt  waists  replaced 
corsages.  Plats  are  still  pretty  nearly  where  they 
were  on  the  last  Grand  Prix  day  at  Longchamp.  When 
they  have  brims  of  very  wide  circumference  they  are 
trimmed  all  round  -with  large  roses  or  begonias.  There 
were  some  quite  plain  straw  hats  (Leghorn),  trimmed 
merely  with  a  band  of  guipure  lace  over  a  satin  ribbon, 
and  both  held  together,  as  surface  and  lining,  in  a 
small  side  bow.  Other  wide-brimmed  Leghorns  had 
velvet  toque  crowns  and  brims  lined  with  velvet,  and 
a  bunch  of  feathers  or  of  flowers  at  the  side.  Most 
attention  and  prominence  was  given  by  the  dressmaker 
to  the  sleeves  and  cuffs,  whether  as  to  general  design 
or  trimming.  This  is  as  it-  ought  to  be.  The  hand 
and  arm  are  the  chief  executors  of  the  mind,  and  so, 
the  noblest  members. 


Members  of  religious  orders  are  free  to  wear  their 
particular  uniforms,  only  they  must  not  do  so  collec¬ 
tively.  However  the  Supreme  Court  may  interpret 
the  law  that  broke  up  their  confraternities,  I  saw  two 
Christian  Brothers  in  tne  Standhouse.  It  is  just  to  add 
that  I  also  saw  an  English  clergyman,  and  wondered 
whether,  since  I  was  last  in  England,  ideas  have  not 
so  changed  as  to  authorise  his  presence-  there.  A  horsy 
notability  was  Leigh,  the  American  trainer.  He  swept 
the  board  about  four  years  ago  in  making  bold  inno¬ 
vations,  all  of  which  answered  beyond  everything  he 
Promised.  He  looks  very  American,  but-  is  more  osten¬ 
tatious  in  his  jewellery  than  Americans  usually  are. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  little  ostentatious  in  this  respect 
that  most  of  their  trade-  and  finance  kings  wear  watches 
in  oxidised  steel  that  cost  two  dollars,  leaving  all  the 
gold  and  goldsmith’s  wares  to  their  ladies.  'Mr.  Leigh 
went  about  in  a  careless  way,  but  with  a  keenly 
apprehensive  eye  that  took  in  everything,  and  took 
stock  of  all  that  came  within  his  visual  range  with 
lightning  speed.  He  looks  prosperous  apart  from  his 
thick  watch-chain,  to  which  a  gold  medal  is  attached 
the  size  of  a  hundred-franc  piece,  if  not  bigger. 


He  held  his  cigar  slanting  downwards  at  tne-  coiner 
of  his  mouth,  and  did  not  smoke  it-  much.  They 
tell  me  he  has  made  a  great  fortune.  Another 
American  notability  who  went  about  the  enclosure 
was  Mr.  W.  Iv.  Vanderbilt.  He  is,  as  the  Scots 
say  of  houses  they  want  to  sell,  self-contained,  and 
very  American,  without  any  prominent  Americanism.  I 
should  say  that  he  lives  in  utter  independence  of  the 
opinion  of  most  people,  knows  under  all  circumstances 
his  own  mind,  and  goes  his  own  gait  according  to 
inclination  or  interest,  allowing  no  other  consideration 
to  stand  in  his  way.  He  must  be  proud,  and  at  the 
same  time  entirely  free  from  vanity.  The  character 
approximates  to  the  ancient  Homan  type.  There  is 
nothing  smart  or  “  swell  ”  in  his  get-up  to  betray  an 
uneasy  care  for  his  appearance.  This  milliardaire 
might  well  have  on  him  a  watch  of  oxidised  steel.  Ho 
seems  to  lack  expansion.  Most  Americans  who  have 
enormous  fortunes  do.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  does  not, 
is  by  birth  a  Soot.  Vanderbilt’s  racing  stud  and  mail- 
coaches  give  some  zest  to  his  life.  I  wonder  will  he 
care  for  his  stud  when  aviation  has  reduced  the  Turf 
to  flatness?  That  day  is  sure  soon  to  lome.  The  young 
men  of  fortune  and  enterprising  spirit  who  have  endured 
hardship  as  private  soldiers,  will  certainly  fly  off  from 
the  racecourse  to  go  in  for  the  higher  excitements  of 
Jiommes  oiseaux. 

I  hope  no  Transatlantic  cousin  will  fancy  I  mean 
unkindness  in  speaking  of  Leigh  as  “very  American.” 
I  say  it  as  I  might  say  of  Tom  Prim,  the  renowned 
“horse  conductor,”  “he  is  very  English.” 

A  thing  to  notice :  While  American  ladies  become 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  American  men  become 
more  fixed  in  the  characteristics  of  their  nation. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

- K>« - 

August  31:  We  this  day  to  Hastings-,  on  our  visit 
to  my  wife’s  sister,  Maria.  She  hath  a  commodious 
house  in  Warrior-square,  mighty  well  appointed,  and 
all  that  money  can  buy;  so  I  am  in  no  doubt  of  our 
comfort.  But  it  grieve  me  to  see  Maria  being  now 
wasted  with  phthisis  well-nigh  to  a  skeleton,  and  cannot 
last  many  weeks ;  yet  she  herself  realise  it  not  at  all, 
but  suppose  herself  daily  better,  and  wholly  sanguine ; 
which  delusion,  I  am  told,  is  common  in  phthisis,  and 
a  known  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Besides  ourselves,  she  have  her  late  hus-band’s  sister 
and  his  nephew  and  wife  staying  with  her.  But  Lord! 
how  suspicious  and  angry  theyr  glancings  at  us,  albeit 
they  do  feign  an  outward  civility.  And  I  can  plainly 
discern  what  the  mercenary  wretches  be  thinking  ;  to 
wit,  they  do  inwardly  charge  us  with  being  after  Maria 
her  money,  and  jealous  lest  we  dispossess  them,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  their  grovelling  expectatiouns, 
which  is  as  indecent  an  exhibition  of  greed  as  ever  I 
knew;  and  I  am  lost  in  -astonishment-  at  it;  and  think 
there  is  something  devilish  in  such  sordid  heartlessness. 

September  1:  This  morning  I  walk  out  on  the  parade. 
Am  told  by  a  bath-chayr  man,  with  whom  I  fall  into 
couversat-ioun,  that  the  town  hath  enjoyed  a  good 
season,  end  -seem,  after  some  years  of  depressioun,  to 
be  regayning  its-  place  in  the  pub  lick  esteem.  Which 
I  am -glad  -of,  having  always  cherished  a  lurking  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  place  and  its  quaynt  admixture  of  the 
modern  and  the  antique,  the  Twentieth  Century  here 
shaking  hands,  so  to  say,  with  the  Middle'  Ages. 
Moreover,  if  a  man  would  be  merrily  vulgar  the  while, 
he  will  find  all  to  his  mind  eastward  of  the  Queen’s 
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Hotel ;  font  if  he  would  liefer  be  select  and  sober, 
he  may  enjoy  bis  fill  thereof  westward  of  St.  Leonard’s 
Pier.  And  if  he  would  have  a  little  of  both,  he  will 
meet-  with  his  desired  blend  near  the  Band  Stand  at 
White  Rook. 

I  paused  before  the  Eversfield,  and  did  contemplate 
that  hotel,  in  reminiscent  mood,  with  many  mingled’ feel¬ 
ings  ;  for  it  was  there  I  first  saw  my  wife.  Which  is 
enough — as  God  knoweth — to  make  a  rnan  think. 

I  am  shocked  this  evening  to  read  of  the  tragicall 
death  of  Lord  de  Clifford,  whom  I  have  met  in  London, 
and  whose  lady  I  knew  and  admired  as  Miss  Eva 
Carrington.  Yet  amid  all  the  sadness  of  it  I  can  at 
least  feel  thankful  he  have  left  a  son  behind  him  to 
inherit  that  historic!?  title. 

September  2:  To  the  Club  at  the  corner  of  the  Square, 
where  all  the  talk  is  of  this  alleged  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole  by  one  Cook,  a  Virginian.  I  scepticall,  the 
more  so  as  he  appear  to  have  discovered  it  alone  and 
without  witnesses.  Further,  the  wording  of  that  tele¬ 
gram  to  M.  Lecomte,  oddly  strange,  wherein  the 
explorer  say  that  he  reach  the  N.  Pole  on  April  21  of 
last  year,  and  found  land  to  the  northward  (so  reportetn 
him  my  daily  paper).  But  how  there  can  lie  land 
northward  of  the  northernmost  point  of  the  globe  sur- 
passeth  me  ;  and  I  wonder  whether  April  21  be  not  a 
miswriting  for  April  1. 

Strolling  in  Robertson-sireet  this  afternoon,  met  Dr. 
X,  Maria’s  medicall  man,  who  is  wholly  in  her  con¬ 
fidence,  and  may,  I  think,  he  of  service  to  me  in  more 
ways  than  one.  And  I  cannot  but  lixe  the  man  for  his 
kind  attentiveness  to  my  poor  relative.  So  invite  him 
to  dine  with  me  to-morrGW  at  the  Palace.  And  I  will 
give  him  a  good  dinner  and  the  best  champagne  the 
house  can  provide.  Moreover,  as  I  know  him  to  be  a 
staunch  upholder  of  the  local  lootball  club,  I  will  send 
him  £10  10s.  as  a  donation  to  its  funds — all  in  reoogni- 
tionn  of  his  devoted  goodness  to  dear  Maria,  whom 
may  Heaven  preserve  from  these  hungry  harpies  who 
do  so  villainously  .infest  her. 

Maria’s  nephew  in  a  mighty  tosse  with  me  this  even¬ 
ing,  because  1  have  procured  for  her  from  Whits  table 
a  barrel  of  her  favourite  oysters.  For  in  that  sponta¬ 
neous  little  offering  of  affectioun  to  a  sick  relative  his 
jealousy  discovereth  a  sordid  and  intentioned  artfulness. 
Which  merely  bewray  his  own  low  mind. 

September  3:  Mere  detayls  to-day  of  the  exploit  of 
this  Cook.  And  I  confess  that  the  more  1  hear  thereof, 
the  more  sceptickall  I  do  become.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  business,  true  or  false,  excellent^  good 
scoope  for  the  New  York  Herald ,  and  am  told  that  some 
of  our  own  Romantick  Editors  in  and  neare  Fleet-street 
are  sick  through  envy, 

A  good  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Maria’s  medicall 
man  at  firste  in  some  sort  taciturn,  but  with  the  second 
bottle  of  G.  H.  Mumm  more  geniall  and  communicative. 
After  dinner,  cigars  and  green  Chartreuse,  and  much 
easy  discourse ;  and  he  chance  to  mention  (the  conversa¬ 
tion  then  turning  upon  my  poor  relative)  that  she  have 
not  yet  made  her  testamentary  dispositiouns.  Which  T 
am  scarce  surprised  to  hear,  knowing  how  folk  do  put 
these  things  off.  But  she  should  manifestly  rectify  that 
omission,  for  her  own  soul’s  comfort,  without  delay  (for 
how  should  she  die  at  peace  with  a  neglected  duty  on 
her  conscience  ?)  :  and  I  must  think  whether  I  cannot 
get  her  vicar- — a  pious,  simple  man — to  speak  the  season¬ 
able  word  to  her. 

September  J):  I  to  St.  Leonard’s  pier,  and  there  watch 
them  roller-skating  on  the  new  rink.  Mighty  well-enter- 
tayned,  especially  by  the  antics  and  fallings  about  of 
ihe  novices,  which  please  me  more  than  the  gracile  gyra- 
tiouns  of  the  experts.  Such  being  my  nature,  and  always 
laugh  when  my  wife,  catching  her  toe  in  anything,  come 
(as  we  did  use  to  say  at  school)  a  cropper ;  and  L -cannot 
help  it,  albeit  it  do  make  the  wretch  as  mad  as  Bedlam. 

Anon  to  the  Club  and  there  fall  a-chatting  with  -  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  solicitor  in  the  town. 
We-  discourse  of  wills,  I  expressing  my  wonder  at  the 
manner  in  which  most  persons  do  defer  making  them,, 
and  mentioning  Maria  as  an  exemplar.  But  he  smile 


and  say:  “You,  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  complayn 
of  that,  Mr.  Pepys,  since,  if  she  demise  intestate,  your 
good  lady,  as  her  only  sister,  taketh  all.”  Which  are 
news  to  me,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  until  I  have  verified 
him  in  a  law-book,  which  I  find  in  the  club’s  librarium 

More  talk  of  Cook,  a  naval  officer  in  the  Club,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Arctic!?  regiouns,  asserting  that  all 
presurnptioun  is  agaynst  his  having  found  smooth  ice 
to  traverse,  and  that,  unless  the  ice  were  dead  smooth, 
he  could  never  have  come  within  half  of  his  reported 
fifteen  miles  every  day  for  thirty  days.  Nevertheless,' 
this  officer,  having  known  Cook  and  found  him  an  honest 
man,  will  not  believe  him  to  have  turned  a  deliberate 
Munchausen,  but  do  propound  the  (to  me)  novel  theorie 
of  a  polar  hallucinatioun — white  men,  sayd  he,  being 
subjecte  to  all  manner  of  strange  delusiouns  when  left 
long  to  themselves  in  that  terrific!?  Arctic!?  solitude. 
And  I  do  now  remember  how  Jules  Verne  did  draw  ti 
moving  picture  thereof  in  describing  the  polar  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  fictitious  Captain  Ilatteras. 

September  5  (Lord’s  Day):  The  Sunday  papers,  this 
morning,  do  seem  to  me  to  take  Cook  his  discoverie 
more  seriously.  And  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think. 
For  if  his  story  be  proved,  after  all,  true,  I  would  not 
have  been  found  among  the  scoffers  ;  and  if  it  be  proved 
false  I  would  not  have  been  found  among  the  believers,, 
since  in  either  those  events  I  should  look  silly,  which 
I  hate  more  than  all.  So  will  sit  on  the  fence  till  I 
am  sure  how  the  catt  have  jumped. 

To  church  with  my  wife  and  Maria.  A  good, 
practical  sermon  from  the  vicar  on  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches,  and  how,  by  compare  with  our  immortal 
weal,  they  are  not  worth  one  thought.  His  logick 
convince  me,  and  X  will  do  naught  to  disturb  Maria  her 
last  days  with  the  mentioun  of  such  vanities ;  nor,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  will  I  suffer  any  of  these  callous 
harpies  so  to  do.  But  if  she-  will  not  make  a  will,  she 
shall  not ;  and  may  God  rest  her  pure,  unworldly  soul. 


letter  from  the  linkman. 

- K>« - 

TO  hate  something  before  breakfast  and  kill  something 
after,  'dear  LacTy  Betty,  are  natural  conditions  to 
the  right-minded  Englishman.  Moderate  contentment 
is  a  frame  of  mind  he  occasionally  approaches— when 
almost  exhausted  by  physical  exertion. 

Those  are  collateral  thoughts;  the  following  letter 
should  be  generally  read  :  — - 

“  Ritz  Hotel. 

“  Sm, — The  ordinary  Englishman  of  to-day  has  an 
aeroplane  mind  in  a  steam-roller  body ;  the  former  is 
uncertain  and  the  latter  unwieldy.  No  skirmishing, 
however ;  we  will  get  to  close  quarters. 

“I  am  an  American.  I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  John  Bull !  The 
prevailing  attitude'  of  mind  in  England  might  be 
described  as  general  dissatisfaction  tempered  by  self- 
satisfaction.  Whatever  is  had,  you  have  the  worst 

_ _ according  to  yourselves.  I  have  heard  it  incessantly 

since  I  landed  that  yours  is  the  Svorst’  climate,  this 
the  'worst’  Government,  the  present  the  'worst’  year! 
You  detest  the  Scotch,  abominate  the  Welsh,  abhor  the 
Irish,  and  loathe  the  foreigner.  ‘Nothing  new  need 
apply’  is  written  large  at  every  turn,  and  the  old  is 
obviously  unsatisfactory.  All  that,  however,  little  con¬ 
cerns  me ;  it  is  your  attitude  towards  the  United  States 
I  strongly  object  to.  ‘  A  country  founded  by  house¬ 
maids  out  of  place  and  mechanics  out  of  work,’  ‘The 
dregs  of  Europe  become  the  froth  of  America,’  ‘  As  good 
a  society  as  can  be  expected  from  the  scullery’ — those 
are  not  complimentary  descriptions.  Edison  is  a  ‘hum¬ 
bug,’  Roosevelt  not  a  statesman,  our  Congress  a  synonym 
for  corruption.  We  have  not  an  author  or  artist  worth 
considering,  our  universities  carry  no  weight,  our 
millionaires  are  collectors,  not  connoisseurs!  ‘Very 
ingenious — especially  at  swindling,’  appears  to  sum  up 
the  undoubted  talent  we  have  for  invention. 

“  There  are  a  million  Americans  scattered  out  of  tjie 
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United  States.  Some  thousands  are  in  Italy,  and  are 
devoted  to  that  country;  other  thousands  in  France 
think  there  are  none  like  the  French  ;  thousands  more  in 
Germany  idolise  the  life  in  that  music-loving  and  culti¬ 
vated  nation.  There  are  some  thousands  in  England 
deeply  attached  to  your  people — in  your  ignorance  you 
imagine  those  represent  the  millions  in  the  United 
States,  ignoring  that  almost  every  other  nation  in 
Europe  has  its  corresponding  group  of  American 
admirers. 

“You  are  a  Pompeii  people;  the  Feudal  lava  has 
petrified  you,  your  minds,  institutions,  and  customs, 
and  most  of  we  Americans  who  visit  England  go  there 
to  see  the  past  preserved — a  curious  phenomenon,  a 
stupendous  catastrophe. — Jonathan.” 

****** 

E one  hate  us  more*  than  those  who  know  us  least; 
•except  those  who  know  us  most. 

****** 

Genius  is  instinct  at  its  best;  wisdom,  reason  at 
its  best. 

****** 

Pygmalion  obtained  life  for  his  Venus-like  Galatea: 
when  she  was  a  statue,  she  was  an  Englishwoman — when 

alive,  a  Frenchwoman. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Science  wa.s  a  discoverer ;  it  is  inclined  now  to  correct 
Nature !  The  human  mechanism  they  assure  us  is  ill- 
constructed  and  the  surgeon  will  rectify  it !  The  fruits 
would  be  better  without  pips — that  is  to  be  remedied. 
In  a  multitude  of  directions  we  are  going  to  reconsider 
Creation !  Simple  folk  still  entertain  the  belief  that 
the  design  of  things  generally  was  more,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  universal  scheme  than 
a  few  “  specialists  ”  could  possibly  make.  it.  Tamper¬ 
ing  with  original  construction  may  have  far-reaching 
ill-effects.  Science  is  the  new  superstition. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  FLYING  WEEKS. 

Sir, — Blackpool  has  already  arranged  for  an  aviation 
week,  Brighton  proposes  to  have  one,  and  soon,  no 
doubt,  other  watering-places  will  follow  suit.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  reports  of  the  meeting  at  Rheims  it  struck  me 
that  luck  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  wind  at  particular 
times  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  results.  Prizes 
are  given  to  the  men  who  make  the  longest  flights. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  anything  is  to  be  gained 
by  such  competitions,  they  should  not  be  dependent 
on  one  flight,  but  the  winner  should  be  the  one  who 
scores  the  highest  points  in  a  series  of  heats.  Thus 
to  a  considerable  extent  chance  would  be  eliminated. 
I  hope  the  promoters  of  the  meetings  at  Blackpool  and 
elsewhere  will  consider  this  suggestion. — Yours  truly, 

Observer. 


INDIAN  OFFICERS’  GRIEVANCES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  his  letter  in  your  issue  of  July  14, 
“Field  Officer”  says  that,  under  the  old  rules,  native 
officers  were  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  of  pay  by 
length  of  service,  but  disrated  or  passed  over  for  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  The  first  statement  is ‘wholly  incorrect.  Native 
officers  rose  in  their  grades  and  got  their  promotion 
(and  still  do  so)  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  officers  of 
the  British  Army — i.e.,  as  vacancies  occurred  or  occur. 
Length  of  service  in  no  way  affected  them. 

I  take  the  following  information  at  random  from  the 
Indian  Army  List  dated  January  1,  1908.  Under  the 
old  rules  a  jemadar  in  one  regiment  remained  in  the 
lower  grade  less  than  eighteen  months ;  in  another 
regiment  for  nearly  six  years.  In  one  regiment  a 
subahdar  reached  the  higher  grade  in  one  and  a  quarter 
years;  in  another,  was  still  in  the  lower  grade  after 


over  six  years.  In  none  of  these  cases  had  promotions 
been  made  by  selection,  nor  had  any  of  the  native 
officers  been  passed  over. 

I  challenge  “  Field  Officer  ”  to  produce  any  regulation 
under  which  a  native  officer  could  be  disrated  on  account 
of  inefficiency.  Disrating  is  a  “  minor  punishment,” 
and  “punishments”  are  not  usually  given  for  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  but  for  misconduct.  Incidentally,  I  may  say 
that  “disrating”  a  native  officer  did  not  affect  his  rank 
or  precedence,  so  that  he  still  went  on  up  the  list  for 
promotion.  It  merely  affected  his  pay.  Native  officers 
drawing  the  lower  rates  of  pay  had  exactly  the  same 
work  to  do,  and  the  same  responsibilities,  as  those  draw¬ 
ing  the  higher  rates,  and  had  the  same  expenses.  The 
higher  rates  are  a  very  fair  wage,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  increased. 

“  Field  Officer  ”  is  illogical.  The  higher  rates  of  pay 
for  British  officers,  native  officers,  and  other  ranks  are 
not  intended  to  be  a  reward  for  long  and  meritorious 
service.  They  were  intended  to  help  those  who  were 
most  affected  by  the  recent  rises  in  prices  in  India. 
When  “  Field  Officer  ”  was  a  subaltern  he  was  probably 
better  off  on  the  'old  rate  of  pay  than  we  subalterns 
are  now  on  the  new  rate. 

On  the  question  of  travelling  on  “Form  E,”  every 
officer  in  the  Indian  Army  will  agree  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent.  Officers  serving  at  home  have  very  short 
journeys  to  make  when  going  on  leave,  and  many  of 
them,  especially  juniors,  spend  a  deal  of  their  leave,  free 
of  all  expense,  with  their  relations.  Out  here  we  have 
enormous  distances  to  go,  and  no  relations  to  go  to ; 
so  we  find  the  cost  of  travelling  a  very  severe  drain  on 
our  resources.  Friends  in  the  Railway  Departments  tell 
us  the  railway  authorities  are  quite  willing  to  grant 
officers  the  concession  involved  in  the  use  of  “  Form  E  ” 
when  going  on  privilege  leave  ;  yet  we  are  now  forbidden 
to  use  it  for  journeys  during  any  kind  of  leave  except 
that  on  medical  certificate.  It  would  interest  us  to 
know  why  this  concession  is  refused  us. — Yours  truly, 

Lahore  Cantonment.  Adjutant. 


MAMMON. 

- *<>♦ - 

A  CHEAP  JAPANESE  SHARE. 

THE  present  popularity  of  foreign  securities,  amongst 
which  Japanese  take  a  prominent  place,  makes  it 
worth  while  drawing  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
shares  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  Limited.  The 
general  public  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  £1,000,000  Five  per  Cent.  Sterling 
Bonds  of  the  bank  (guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment)  that  were  placed  in  this  country  last  November. 
But  the  merits  of  the  shares  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are.  The  bank  is  a  joint  stock  company, 
established  in  Tokio  in  1902  by  virtue  of  a  special 
enactment  passed  by  the  Imperial  Diet.  The  bank  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Government,  the 
president,  vice-president,  and  directors  all  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  During  the  first 
five  years  of  the  bank’s  existence  the  Government 
guaranteed  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up 
capital,  but  this  guarantee  was  not  called  into  operation, 
the  institution  having  never  paid  less  than  6  per  cent. 
The  authorised  capital  of  the  bank  is  17,500,000  yen  in 
shares  of  50  yen  (say  £5)  to  bearer.  All  these  have 
been  allotted,  and  16,250,000  yen  has  been  paid  up. 
In  other  words,  250,000  shares  are  fully  paid,  and 
100,000  shares  have  37^  yen  fully  paid. 

London’s  interest  in  the  shares  of  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan  dates  from  the  beginning  of  1906,  when 
150,000  fully-paid  shares  were  placed  here.  The 
Government  explained  at  the  time  that  it  was  desirous 
of  extending  the  scope  of  the  bank  “with  the  object 
that  this  bank  shall  become,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government,  the  recognised  channel  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  capital  into  Japan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  Japanese  undertakings.”  Here  lay 
another  instance  of  the  shrewdness  of  the  Japanese. 
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The  country,  having  done  with  wrar  borrowing,  wanted 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  European,  capitalist  in  develop¬ 
ing  her  industry  and  commerce,  and  so,  in  order  that 
the  foreign  investor  might  have  evidence  of  bona  fides, 
it  was  provided  that  loans,  both  public  and  private, 
should  be  made  through  the  medium  of  an  institution 
specially  created  and  directly  controlled  by  the  State. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  funds  required  to  finance  the 
bank  have  been  raised  upon  debentures.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  power  to  issua  debentures  to  the  extent  of  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  share  capital,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  At  June  30, 
whilst  the  bank’s  deposits  amounted  to  less  than 
9,000,000  yen,  the  debentures  outstanding  figured  at 
33,331,000  yen,  which  compares  against  an  authorised 
share  capital  of  17,500,000  yen.  The  total  property 
and  assets  of  the  bank  on  the  same  date  stood  at 
63,529,362  yen,  say  £6,353,000. 

As  regards  earnings  and  appropriations,  the  record 
for  the  last  four  half-years  has  been  :  — 


Date. 

Net  Profits. 

Reserve 
against  Losses. 

Dividend 

Equalisation. 

Special 

Reserve. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen . 

December  31,  1907  ... 

869,600 

806,100 

112,000 

27,81.0 

100  000 

June  30,  1908  . . 

104,000 

26.000 

— 

December  31,  i9o8  ... 

S60,900 

108,000 

•  27,000 

E0.C00 

June  30,  1909  . 

861,600 

109,000 

27,000 

60,000 

It  speaks  well  for  the  care  with  which  the  business 
of  the  bank  is  conducted  that  the  profits  in  the  last 
three  half-years  (which  wTere  periods  of  great  commer¬ 
cial  depression  in  the  Far  East)  have  shown  continuous 
expansion.  As  regards  dividends,  the  record  since  the 
bank’s  establishment  has  been  one  of  steady  advance¬ 
ment,  as  may  be  seen  below  :  — - 

1903  .  6  per  cent.  1907  .  71  per  cent. 

1904  .  6  per  cent.  1908  .  8  per  cent-. 

1905  .  7  per  cent.  1909  (first  half)...  ~8  per  cent. 

1906  . .  71  per  cent. 

That  there  is  ample  scope  for  further  development  in 
the  earnings  of  the  bank  nobody  conversant  with  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Japanese  authorities  will 
deny.  The  energy  of  the  Japanese  is  not  confined  to 
industrial  works  within  the  borders  of  the  Island  King¬ 
dom.  Japan  is  very  busy  in  Korea.;  those  who  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  last  debenture  issue  of  the  bank  will 
recollect  that  the  proceeds  of  that  issue  were  to  be 
lent  to  the  Government  of  Korea  for  the  improvement 
of  roads  and  harbours,  construction  of  waterworks  and 
other  works  of  public  utility  there  under  the  direction 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  President-General  in  Seoul. 
Japan  is  also  busy  with  railway  work  in  Manchuria, 
and  now  she  has  settled  her  little  differences  with  the 
Chinese  over  the  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  Railway,  the  construction  programme  in  that 
quarter  will  probably  be  pushed  vigorously  ahead.  All 
such  work  means  profitable  outlets  for  the  capital  of  the 
Industrial  Bank  involving  the  likelihood  of  increased 
dividends  later  on. 

Quite  recently  the  question  of  an  advance  in  the 
dividend  to  8^  per  cent,  was  discussed,  but  the  direc¬ 
tors,  wisely  deferring  to  the  advice  of  their  counsellors 
in  London,  agreed  to  leave  the  rate  at  8  per  cent,  for  the 
time  being,  and  devote  surplus  profits  to  the  building 
up  of  reserves.  According  to  the  last  balance-sheet  the 
Bank’s  reserve  funds  stood  as  follows  :  Reserve  against 
losses,  667,000  yen;  dividend  equalisation  reserve, 
331,000  yen,  and  special  reserve,  180,000  yen.  There 
is  here  a  total  of  1,178,000  yen,  which  is  a  respec¬ 
table  sum  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  bank  is 
still  a  very  young  institution.  Since  their  introduction 
to  this  country  the  shares  of  the  denomination  of  50 
yen,  or  about  £5,  fully  paid,  have  fluctuated  as 
follows :  ■ — 

1906  1907  1903  1909 


Highest  .  7J1  .  8^s  .  71  .  7ft 

lowest  .  7  .  63  .  5ft  .  6| 


The  present  price  is  7^-f,  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
8  per  cent,  dividends  they  give  a  yield  of  £5  8s.  6d. 
per  cent.  My  readers  after  considering  the  facts  and 
figures  which  I  have  furnished  will  probably  agree 
with  me  that  the  shares  look  a  cheap  investment. 


SIMMER  DEEP  AND  JUPITER  PROSPECTS. 

For  some  time  past  Simmer  Deep  shares  have  been 
what  is  called  a  “  heavy  ”  market,  but  one  day  last 
week  when  Kaffirs  generally  were  idle  they  had  a  jump. 
This  made  people  wonder,  and  served  to  re-attract 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  company.  The  Simmer 
Deep  is  one  of  the  mines  that  commenced  production 
towards  the  close  of  the  past  year,  and,  judging  from 
letters  I  have  received  from  one  or  two  correspondents 
within  the  last  month  or  so,  some  of  the  shareholders 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  a  dividend  cannot 
be  far  off.  Good  progress  has  recently  been  made  as 
regards  earnings,  'but,  although  the  full  capacity  of  the 
company’s  treatment  plant  appears  to  have  now  been 
attained,  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  like  a  substan¬ 
tial  yield  on  the  par  value  of  Simmer  Deep  shares  is 
within  sight.  In  the  appended  table  I  set  out  the 
monthly  returns  so  far  announced  in  respect  of  the 
current  financial  year: — - 


Month. 

Ore  Mill’d 

Revenue. 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

£ 

per  ton. 

£ 

per  ton. 

£ 

rp’r  ton 

January  . 

40,093 

40,413 

20/2 

31,998 

16/- 

8,415 

4/2 

February  . 

41,499 

42,120 

20/4 

31,574 

15/3 

10,546 

5/1 

Man  h . 

42,410 

41,985 

19/10 

32,993 

15/7 

8,991 

4/3 

April  . 

42,330 

41,617 

19/7 

32,582 

14/11 

9.935 

4/8 

May . 

40,979 

40,710 

19/10 

32,080 

15/8 

8,630 

4  i'l 

June  . . 

43,779 

44,542 

20/4 

31,419 

14/4 

13,123 

6/- 

July  . 

50,865 

49,961 

19/7 

34,341 

13/7 

15,620 

6/- 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  average  grade  of 
the  ore  treated  has  remained  much  about  the  same,  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  profit  per  ton  has  been 
secured,  thanks  to  the  reduction  costs  consequent 
upon  the  increase  in  the  tonnage.  On  the  basis  of 
the  July  return  the  Simmer  Deep  is  earning  at  the 
rate  of  £187,340'  per  annum.  This  amount  is  equivalent 
to  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  but  before 
the  shareholders  participate  in  profits  interest  on 
debentures  has  to  be  met,  to  say  nothing  of  allowances 
for  profits  tax  and  depreciation.  There  are  issued 
£470,000  First  debentures,  which  carry  5^  per  cent, 
interest,  and  £300', OOO  Five  per  Cent.  Second  deben¬ 
tures.  Debenture  interest  calls  for  £55,700'  per  annum. 
Deducting  this  sum  from  the  earnings  mentioned  above 
there  would  be  left  practically  £132,000.  Allowing  also 
for  profits  tax  and  debenture  expenses,  there  would 
remain  approximately  £117,000,  which  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  of 
£1,750,000.  For  the  present  the  company  has  no  need 
to  trouble  about  debenture  redemption,  but  the  first 
annual  drawing,  in  respect  of  the  First  debentures, 
is  due  to  take  place  in  October,  1910,  while  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  debentures  commences  in  April,  1911. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  present  treatment  plant  hav¬ 
ing  been  reached,  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  will 
have  to  be  made  for  extension  of  equipment  if  the 
Simmer  Deep  is  to  return  its  shareholders  a  reasonable 
yield  on  their  money,  and,  it  might  be  added,  to  justify 
the  present  price  of  about  23s.  for  the  shares.  The 
296,830  shares  which  were  in  reserve  at  the  date  of  the 
last  balance-sheet  have  since  been  taken  up  at  par  under 
the  options  which  were  granted,  so  that  the  company 
should  have  funds  for  the  necessary  increase  of  plant, 
and  sooner  or  later  shareholders  may  expect  to  hear 
that  the  policy  indicated  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  management. 

As  the  300  stamps  (with  tube  mills)  erected  on  the 
Simmer  Deep  ground  are  used  as  to  200  by  the  Simmer 
Deep  and  100  by  the  Jupiter,  it  may  be  of  interest  if 
I  deal  also  with  the  position  of  the  latter  undertaking. 
Like  the  Simmer  Deep*,  the  Jupiter  has  also  reached 
themimit  of  its  present  plant,  and  has  recently  made 
satisfactory  progress.  The  returns  are  set  out  below: — - 


Month. 

Ore  Mill'd 

Revenue. 

Expenses. 

Froflfc. 

Tons. 

£ 

per  ton. 

£ 

per  ton. 

£ 

p’r  ton 

January . . . 

15,872 

19,268 

24/3 

15,384 

20,7 

2,904 

3/3 

February  . 

17,815 

21,018 

23/7 

16,605 

17/6 

5,413 

6/1 

March . 

21,204 

23,647 

22/4 

17,067 

16/8 

6,980 

5,8 

April  . . 

22,184 

23,426 

21/1 

18,933 

17/1 

4,493 

4/- 

May  . 

21,693 

23,486 

22/1 

IS, 785 

17/4 

4,700 

4/9 

June  . >. 

22,585 

26,825 

23  5 

17,263 

15/3 

9,362 

S  2 

July  . . 

24.538 

2^,906 

23/7 

13,089 

14/10 

10,817 

8/9 
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Talcing  the  July  return  as  the  "basis  of  calculation,  the 
Jupiter  is  earning  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £130,000  per 
annum,  or,  say,  £117,000,  allowing  fGr  profits  tax. 
This  is  equivalent  to  11  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
whole  capital.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
depreciation,  and  although  the  Jupiter  is  not  saddled 
with  any  debentures,  it  cannot  'be  expected  that  the 
mine  will  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  substantial 
dividends  without  considerably  increasing  its  milling 
capacity.  The  present  price  of  about  34s.  for  Jupiters 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  discounting  prospects 
some  way  ahead. 

THE  GRAND  TRUNK  POSITION. 

In  an  article  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  half-yearly  state¬ 
ment  on  August  18,  I  made  an  allusion  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fair  increase  in  gross  earnings  in  the  current 
six  months,  and  went  on  to  caution  holders  against 
indulging  in  sanguine  dividend  hopes,  because  “  the 
Company  cut:  down  its  expenditure  last  year  to  such  a  a 
extent  that  it  might  utilise  the  opportunity  afforded  fey 
better  gross  receipts  of  being  more  generous  in  its 
outlays  upon 'the  property.”  That  caution  has  to  some 
extent  already  received  justification  from  the  net  reve¬ 
nue  statement  for  July  published  a  few  days  ago.  Here 
are  the  figures  : 


Section. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Working 

expenses. 

Net 

receipts. 

Main  line  . 

£ 

+  41,100  ... 
-  6,700  ... 

£ 

...  +  40,600  ... 

& 

...  +  600 

Canada  Atlantic  . 

300  ... 

-  6,400 

...  +  9,900  . 

Grand  Trunk  Western 

+  400  ... 

...  -  9,500  ... 

Detroit  Grand  Haven... 

+  300  ... 

+  4,350  ... 

...  -  4,050 

Total  . 

+  35,100  ... 

...  +  35,150  ... 

...  —  60 

There  seems  something  more  than  coincidence  in  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  the  published  receipts  of  £35,100 
has  been  almost  exactly  matched  .by  the  addition  to 
working  charges.  Anyhow,  when  we  recall  that  in  the 
latter  months  of  1908  the  Trunk  was  compelled  to 
vigorously  curtail  expenditure  on  the  property  owing  to 
the  tremendous  falling-  off  in  gross  receipts  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  to  assume  that  a  manager  so  jealous 
of  the  physical  well-being  of  his  line  as  Mr.  Hays 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  betterment  outlays.  Looking  back,  I  find 
that  in  the  five  months  July  to  November  last  year  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  combined  system 
dropped  no  less  than  £527,000,  but  that  in  consequence  * 
of  heroic  cuts  in  maintenance  allowances  the  falling 
off  in  the  net  revenue  during  the  same  period  was  a 
mere  £42,000. 

Those  people  who  are  apt  to  regard  Trank  Thirds 
as  cheap  would  do  well  to  digest  these  figures,  and  to 
remember  also  that  while  the  road  is  making  some 
recovery  in  its  gross  earnings,  the  receipts,  compared 
against  the  good  years  of  1906  and  1907,  still  look 
very  poor.  For  instance,  while  July  yielded  a  gross 
increase  of  £35,000  as  against  the  same  month  of  1908, 
the  receipts  were  still  £105,000  below  those  for  the 
corresponding  month  two  years  ago.  As  to  the  dividend 
likely  to  be  paid  upon  Tranks  for  the  current  half-year, 
it  is  too  early  for  any  close  estimate,  but  there  is  enough 
to  go  upon  to  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  op¬ 
timistic  hopes  of  a  section  of  the  market  will  be  falsi¬ 
fied.  In  respect  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the 
Company  paid  the  due  rate  upon  the  Five  per  Cent. 
First  Preference,  as  against  nil  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Thus,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  net  receipts  *for  the  current  six  months  come 
out  at  “even,”  there  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  full 
rate  upon  both  the  First  and  Second  Preferences,  with 
£20,000  or  £30,000  to  spare. 

It  follows  that  the  prospects  of  the  Third  Preference 
getting  a  dividend  at  all  depend  entirely  upon  the  course 
of  earnings  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  From 
the  table  above  it  appears  that  there  is  the  nominal 
decline  in  net  receipts  for  the  first  month  of  the  current 
half-year  of  £50.  But  if  we  leave  out  the  figures  of  the 
Grand  Trank  Western,  whose  accounts  are  dealt  with 
separately  each  half-year,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Company  has  started  off  nearly  £10,000  to  the  bad. 
To  pay  even  1  per  cent,  upon  the  Third  Preference 
requires  a  sum  of  £71,680 ;  2  per  cent,  therefore  takes 


£143,360,  and  3  per  cent.,  £215,040.  In  driving  Trank 
Thirds  up  to  about  60  the  market  has  already  discounted 
a  3  per  cent,  dividend,  yet-  such  a  distribution  (which 
would  involve  the  netting  of  £43,000  additional  for 
each  of  the  last  five  months  of  the  year)  does  not  seem 
remotely  likely.  It  is  not  possible,  in  attempting  a 
forecast  of  Trunk  dividends,  to  say  at  present  how  the 
Company  -will  be  affected  by  its  guarantees  upon  the 
bonds  of  the  Pacific  road,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly 
reminded  my  readers,  the  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  parent  road  are  no  small  affair,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  new  line’s  existence  may  prove  a  burden 
instead  of  a  help.  Anyhow,  the  very  fact  that  the 
market  must  remain  so  hazy  about  the  position  of  the 
Grand  Trank  in  regard  to  its  guarantees  upon  Pacific 
bonds  is  a  strong  additional  reason  why  it  be  more 
conservative  in  the  valuation  it  places  upon  Trunk 
junior  stocks. 

The  Stock  Markets — Investment  Business  Active — The 
Banker  in  the  Co-nsol  Market — Forthcoming  New 
Issues— Yankees  Take  a  Rest  Cure — Guayaquil  and 
Quito  Reaction. 

With  Yankees,  which  lately  have  provided  all  the 
excitement,  taking  a  rest  cure,  the  Stock  Markets  last 
week  settled  down  to  .the  humdrum  once  again.  There 
was  not  much  speculative  business  going  on,  but 
investors  were  still  hard  at  work.  The  market  for  gilt- 
edged  securities  showed  us  a  little  of  its  old  form,  there 
being  some  heavy  buying  of  Indian  Government  and' 
Colonial  stocks,  and  of  Consols  as  well.  The  purchasers- 
were  not  the  general  publie,  who  have  for  some  time 
forsaken  Trustee  stocks  (unless  restricted  to  them)  and 
directed  their  attention  to  higher-yielding  securities, 
more  especially  Foreign  Bonds.  It  was  the  banks  which 
gave  the  fillip  to  the  Funds  and  kindred  stocks.  For 
several  months  the  pronounced  ease  of  money- — -due  less 
to  abnormal  supplies  than  to  abnormal  lack  of  demand 
caused  by  slack  trade — has  made  the  position  of  the 
professional  lender  and  bill  discounter  increasingly 
unenviable.  It  has  been  a  case,  week  after  week,  of 
taking  short  bills  at  from  per  cent,  downwards,  and 
even  at  these  nominal  rat-es  the  supply  of  paper  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  utilise  floating  supplies  of  credit. 
Now  in  desperation  bankers  have  resorted  to  their  old 
practice  in  times  of  dirt-cheap  money  of  employing 
surplus  funds  temporarily  in  the  purchase  of  Consols 
and  other  stocks  in  the  same  category. 

The  inquiry  has  had  the  greater  effect  upon  the 
market  because  the  jobbers  have  been  keeping  no  more 
stock  upon  their  books  than  they  could  possibly  help. 
It  is  an  interesting  development,  this  Lombard-street 
absorption  of  stocks,  and  one  that  will  be  watched  with 
interest  during  the  next  few  weeks.  According  to  pre¬ 
cedent,  we  should  very  shortly  enter  a  period  of  harden¬ 
ing  money  rates,  because  as  the  autumn  advances  gold 
exports  to  finance  the  movement  of  the  crops  beeome  a 
probable  reality.  That  is  one"  reason  why  it  will  not 
do  to  count  too  confidently  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
support  for  stocks  from  the  banks.  Another  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  market  for  new  issues  after  the 
holiday  lull  is  about  to  hum  again,  and  that  means 
increased  employment  for  hankers’  funds.  An  emission, 
just  announced,  of  which  particulars  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  is  a  Cuban  loan  for  $5,500,000, 
part  of  a  total  loan  of  $16,500,000.  Interest 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  4J>-  per  cent.,  and  the 
issue  price  is  96  per  cent.  Turkey  is  preparing 
to  raise  a  loan  of  £T  7,000,000  in  4  per  cent,  bonds 
with  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund'.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  only  in  June  last  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  isued  a  million  of  4  per  Cent,  bonds,  the  price 
on  that  occasion  being  89^  per  cent.  The  figure  at 
which  the  new  bonds  will  be  placed  is  not  yet  known. 
Then  there  is  a  Danish  loan  of  about  £750,000  under 
negotiation,  as  well  as  another  Chinese  Railway  loan, 
and  the  flotation  of  a  new  Egyptian  land  company. 
These  are  a  few  amongst  a  host  of  new  invitations  which 
will  probably  be  extended  to  the  capitalist  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Already  since  January  1  last  the  output 
of  new  issues  publicly  made  in  this  country  reaches  the 
gigantic  total  of  £144,488,000,  and  this-,  which  I 
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believe  constitutes  a  record  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  aUJ  ./ear,  will  be  materially  increased  before  the  year 
is  out. 

Activity  in  the  new  issue  world  is  not  confined  to  this 
country.  Bankers  in  blew  York,  I  observe1,  estimate 
that  the  number  of  new  flotations  between  now  and  next 
January  will  account  for  $300,000,000,  a  fair  portion 
.of  which  will  doubtless  be  made  in  Europe.  This  know¬ 
ledge  suggests  that  those  in  control  of  the  American 
.market  are  desirous  of  preventing  any  further  disturb¬ 
ance  to  prices  just  at  present.  Last  week  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  were  comparatively  mild,  the  market  as  a  whole 
improving  in  orderly  fashion  upon  the  denial  given  to 
previous  exaggerated  reports  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  health. 
Union  Pacifies  came  up  again  from  200  to  about  209, 
while  U.S.  Steels,  on  support  from  the  Morgan  pool, 
were  taken  well  over  the  80  limit.  Atchisons  kept  in 
favour  on  the  understanding  that  the  dividend  will  be 
increased  to  6  per  cent,  next  month.  Mexican  Rails 
continued  to  be  bought  on  excellent  traffic  returns,  and 
South  American  issues  generally  were  inclined  to 
.improve.  There  was  quiet  selling  of  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  bonds.  According  to  one  account,  which  I  heard 
the  other  day,  the  physical  condition  of  this  line  is  still 
lamentable,  and  under  the  present  administration  the 
financial  outlook  for  the  company  is  said  to  be  extremely 
dubious.  It  is  suggested  that  while  the  recent  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  line  was  good  in  most 
respects,  the  reconstitution  of  the  management  was  not 
sufficiently  drastic.  At  the  best  Guayaquil  bonds  are 
very  speculative,  and  it  seems  to  me  holders  might  as 
well  accept  the  present  market  price. 

Underground  Railway  Progress. 

After  the  difficulties  encountered  in  its'  inaugural 
stage,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  the  solid  pro¬ 
gress  being  made  by  the  Underground  Electric  Rail¬ 
ways  of  London,  Limited.  This  company,  as  many  of 
my  readers  are  aware,  was  responsible  for  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Metropolitan  District  (which  has  already 
under  the  new  regime  practically  emerged  from  its 
former  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy),  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  three  new  tubes,  viz.,  the  Baker  Street  and 
Waterloo,  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly  and  Bromp- 
ton,  and  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead. 
Of  its  total  assets  of  £14,834,000,  nearly  £12,000,000 
represents  the  book  value  of  its  holdings  in  these  com¬ 
panies  and  the  London  United  Tramways.  Up  to  the 
present  the  value  of  that  ^portion- of  the  securities  hav¬ 
ing  market  quotations  show's  a  depreciation  against 
.cost..  But  as  the  earnings  of  the  lines  controlled  im¬ 
prove,  so,  of  course,  will  the  value  of  the  stocks  and 
shares.  According  to  the  Underground  Company’s 
revenue  account  for  the  "half-year,  the  net  income  from, 
investments  and  rents,  after  deducting  general  expenses 
and  interest,  amounted  to  £62,879.  The  net  income 
from  the  operation  of  the  Power  House  was  £40,659, 
and  the  interest  on  £775,000  Pour  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Power  House  Debentures  amounted  to  £17,437,  leaving 
a  surplus  from  the  Power  House  of  £23,222. 

The  total  net  earnings  of  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  were,  therefore,  £86,101.  The  service  of  the 
£1,000,000  5  per  cent,  prior  lien  bonds  required 
£26,349,  the  service  of  the  £2,808,000  4^  per  cent, 
bonds  took  £66,589,  and  the  payment  under  the  guar¬ 
antee  in  Metropolitan  District  Railway  assented  Exten¬ 
sion  preference  called  for  £9,403.  Thus  total  interest 
charges  came  to  £102,341,  which  was  £16,240  more 
than  the  net  receipts.  It  is  advisable  to  point  out  here 
that  the  company  has  foreseen  and  provided  for  any 
deficiency  in  net  earnings  that  may  arise  during  the 
next  few  years.  Under  the  arrangement  of  April,  1908, 
when  the  6  per  cent,  profit  sharing  notes  were  con¬ 
certed  into  per  cent,  bonds  of  1933  and  6  per  cent. 
Income  Bonds,  it  was  arranged  that  any  deficiency  in 
fixed  charges  should  be  met  by  the  purchase  ou  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Speyer  of  41»-  per  cent,  bonds,  and  income- 
bonds.  The  total  amount  for  which  Messrs.  Speyer 
have  made  themselves  liable  under  the  scheme  is 
£300,000,  which  the  directors  are  of  opinion  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  down  to  and 
including  July  1,  1912.  Thereafter,  if  not  before,  it 


1S,  considered  that  the  surplus  income  of  the  company 
aviJI  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  company’s  fixed  charges. 
Accordingly,  to  cover  the  deficit  of  last  half-year  Messrs. 
Speyer  have  purchased  from  the  company  £10,700  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds  of  1933  and  £16,050  Six 
per  Cent.  Income  bonds  for  the  sum  of  £16,050.  The 
deficit  now  shown  is  apparently  larger  by  £4,403  than 
that  shown  in  the  first  revenue  account  submitted  in 
February  last.  That  account,  however,  included  more 
than  one  half-yearly  dividend  on  the  company’s  holding 
of  shares  in  the  Tube  companies,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  fixed  charges  had  been  charged  to  capital  under  the 
scheme  of  readjustment. 


The  income  from  investments  for  the  past  six  months 
shows  an  increase  of  £22,065,  or  about  40  per  cent.  ovei~ 
that  in  the  previous  half-year.  This  result  has.  been 
obtained  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  three  Tube 
companies  from  which  the  company  receives  dividends 
have  set  aside  for  contingencies  and  renewals  out  of 
the  net  earnings  of  the  six  months  a  total  of  £13,000, 
while  the  District  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose 
the  sum  of  £10,000.  A  good  idea  of  the  part  played 
in  the  passenger  traffic  of  London  by  the  Underground 
Electric  Company  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 


ground  lines  controlled 
'Tramways  :  — 

and  the 

London  United 

Half-Year  Ending 

Passengers. 

Receipts. 

June  30,  1907  . 

December  31, 1907 

June  30,  1908  .. 

December  31,  1908  . 

J tine  30, 1909  . 

76,122,096 

91,189,207 

100,963,976 

105,285,158 

107,956,903 

£ 

639,547 

.  701,635 

.  733,051 

.  743,345 

Heie  is  progress  steady  and  swift;  and  so  far  as  last 
half-year  is  concerned,  the  only  concern  which  did  not 
contribute  to  the  advance  was  the  Tramways  Company. 
The  probability  of  the  Underground  Company  within 
measurable  distance  being  in  a  position  to  fully  meet 
fixed  charges  out  of  revenue  makes  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cent,  bonds  of  1933  still  worth  attention  on  the  part 
of  investors.  They  have  come  up  during  the  present 
yeai  fiom  74^,  .hut  at  the  present  price  of  about  90  still 
offer  a  return  of  5  per  cent. 


.Mining  Markets — Kaeeirs  Remain  Comparatively  Quiet 
but  Rhodesians  Attract  Attention — Globes  and 
Giants  Expert  Report  on  the  Abercorn  Discoveries 
— Buying  op  Mozambiques, 

Although  in  one  or  two  sections  of  the  Mining  mar- 
keuS  a  moderate  amount  of  activity  lias  been  witnessed 
during  the  past  week,  the  animation  has  been  confined 
to  aoout  half  a  dozen  individual  shares.  The  hoped- 
for  -expansion  of  general  business  is  still  to  seek,  and 
dealers  are  wondering  whether,  after  all,  it  will  come 
this  month,  as  the  new  account  which  commenced 
yesterday  is  one  of  nineteen  days’  duration,  a  period 
wnich,  according  to  Stock  Exchange  superstition,  is  not 
conducive  to  good  market  conditions. 


In  last  week’s  notes  I  mentioned  that  there  were  not 
a  iew  market  men  who  considered  Rhodesians  and  West 
Africans  to  have  greater  speculative  attractions  than 
Kaffirs.  As  it  turns  out,  the  Rhodesian  has  been  about 
the  liveliest  section  of  the  mining  markets  during  the 
past  week,  and  We-st  Africans  have  received  a.  moderate 
amount  of  attention,,  whereas  Kaffirs  have  remained 
comparatively  quiet.  One  day  saw  Kaffirs  cheerful,  but 
it  was  only  another  “  flash  in  the  pan,”  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  until  the  “  shops  ”  see  their  way  to  give  the 
market  a  lead  there  will  not  he  much  movement  in 
prices  on  balance  one  way  or  the  other.  In  the 
Rhodesian  group  Globe  and  Phoenix  came  down  sharply 
,on  profit-taking,  assisted  by  some  “  bear  ”  selling,  but 
even  now  the  shares  are-  not  far  from  their  recent 
highest.  At  last  shareholders  have  some  official  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  recent  developments  in  the  mine,  hut  the 
message  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be,  and  although  an 
assay  value  of  2  oz.  6  dwts.  over  a  stoping  width  would 
bo  deemed  highly  satisfactory  for  a  good  many  mines, 
this  result  seems  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
50  oz.  ore  which  was  unofficially  reported  to  have  been 
opened  up  in  the  Globe  and  Phcenix  property.  It  is 
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difficult  to  believe  that  developments  at  this  mine  have 
been  on  such  a  scale  as  would  warrant  the  present  price 
for  the  shares,  but  in  some  quarters  they  are  being 
talked  still  higher.  Another  Rhodesian  respecting 
which  there  is  optimistic  talk  is  the  Giant,  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
about  a  year  ago,  its  shaft  caving  in.  A  new  main 
shaft  is  being  sunk,  and  in  connection  with  the  spurt  in 
the  shares  last  week  it  was  suggested  that  the  lode  had 
probably  been  struck.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  rise  was  really  due  to  a  block  of  the  shares  having 
been  taken  by  a  syndicate,  with  the  call  of  more  at 
£5.  The  hope  is,  of  course,  that  the  public  will  be 
prevailed  upon  to  buy  at  prices  well  above  that  level, 
in  which  case  the  syndicate  will  reap  a  handsome 
profit.  Well-informed  people  do  not  expect  the  lode  to 
be  struck  in  the  seventh  level  of  the  Giant  mine  until 
the  end  of  the  present  or  the  early  part  of  next  month. 
The  plant  is  in  course  of  extension  to  a  capacity  of 
12,000  tons  per  month,  and  with  a  further  reduction  in 
costs  good  profits  should  then  be  earned,  but  whether 
dividends  will  be  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  justify  more 
than  the  present  price  of  the  shares  remains  to  be  seen. 

Besides  the  two  specialties  dealt  with  above,  the 
shares  of  the  companies  interested  in  the  Abercorn 
district  have  been  attracting  a  fair  amount  of  attention. 
Some  further  information  as  to  the  discoveries  in 
this  district  is  now  available,  and  goes  to  indicate 
that  the  field  is  one  of  importance.  The  Financial 
Times  has  secured  the  first  independent  expert  report 
on  the  Abercorn  discoveries  available  for  publication, 
the  writer  being  Mr.  F.  B.  Powell,  the  well-known 
Australian  engineer,  whose  letters  on  West  African 
mines  appeared  in  the  journal  named  early  this  year. 
Mr.  Powell  has  formed  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Abercorn  field,  especially  of  the 
Shamva  property,  in  which  the  Rhodesia  Exploration 
Company  and  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  have  an  interest  with 
the  Consolidated  Goldfields.  A  railway  to  go  to  the 
district  is  already  under  review,  and  the  estimates 
passed;  and  Mr.  Powell  observes:- — “My  opinion  is 
that  this  will  open  out  into  a  good  big  field.”  He 
adds  that  “  everything  of  any  chance  is  already  under 
option,  and  the  country  has  been  pegged  for  miles  along 
the  strike  of  the  lode.”  The  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
appears  to  have  “  gone  nap  ”  on  Abercorn.  According 
to  Mr.  Powell,  this  company  has  pegged  a  thousand 
claims,  equal  to  about  2,000  acres,  outside  the  claims 
it  holds  options  on.  All  this  activity  in  the  Abercorn 
district  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Chartered 
company.  For  a  like  reason  some  people,  I  understand, 
have  been  picking  up  the  shares  of  the  Mozambique 
company,  which  administers  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
between  the  Abercorn  district  and  the  coast.  The  idea 
is  that  the  Abercorn  activity  will  increase  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Port  of  Beira  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Beira  Railway,  in  which  the  Mozambique  company  has 
a  large  interest. 


Rand  Mines  Deep  Absorption. 

The  terms  are  now  officially  announced  of  a  scheme 
which  differs  from  the  majority  of  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  Rand  gold 
mining  .enterprises  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
companies  concerned  in  the  latest  deal  are  Rand  Mines, 
Ltd.',  and  Rand  Mines  Deep,  and  the  proposal  is  that 
the  former  shall  absorb  the  latter.  The  Rand  Mines 
Deep  was  formed  in  1899  and  owns  a  large  area,  some 
1,240  claims,  of  a  very  deep-level  character  lying 
below  the  South  Nourse,  Jupiter,  and  Simmer  Deep 
Mines.  Boring  was  commenced  in  1902,  and  inter¬ 
sected  what  was  considered  to  be  the  north  reef  at  a 
depth  of  4,571  feet.  The  bore-hole  was  continued  to 
a  depth  of  4,975  feet,  and  then  Avork  was  discontinued. 
Ho  development  has  been  done,  and  if  the  Rand  Mines 
Deep  decided  to  work  the  area  itself  more  capital  would 
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have  to  be  raised,  and  shareholders  would  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  before  getting  any  return. 

An  offer  has  been  made  by  Rand  Mines  to  purchase 
the  assets  of  the  Rand  Mines  Deep,  exclusive  of  cash  in 
hand  and  uncalled  capital,  for  64,709  fully  paid  Rand 
Mines  shares,  which  w7ill  give  Rand  Mines  Deep  share¬ 
holders  nine  Rand  Mines  for  every  hundred  shares  they 
now  hold.  They  will  also  receive  a  cash  distribution 
of  between  7s.  3d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  share.  The  terms  of 
the  scheme  practically  coincide  with  current  market 
values,  but  some  shareholders  have  found  fault  with 
the  proposed  exchange  value  because  they  paid  much 
more  than  the  present  price  for  their  Rand  Mines  Deep 
shares,  which  in  1902  were  quoted  over  £4  apiece. 
Unfortunately  Rand  Mines  Deep  were  unduly  inflated 
at  that  time  in  common  with  a  good  many  other  Kaffir 
shares,  but  those  who  are  now  complaining  of  the  terms, 
which  are  equivalent  to  about  25s.  for  each  R,and  Mines 
Deep  share,  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  the 
proposal  had  been  made  about  a  year  ago  the  exchange 
basis  would  probably  have  been  much  less  satisfactory, 
as  the  price  of  the  shares  was  down  to  2s.  6d.  at  one 
time  last  year,  while  the  highest  of  that  period  was 
only  15s.  The  advantage  of  the  absorption  to  holders  of 
Rand  Mines  Deep  is  that  they  will  get  a  dividend-yield¬ 
ing  share  in  exchange  for  their  present  holding,  and, 
moreover,  the  income  from  Rand  Mines  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  earnings  of  a  single  mine.  The  interests 
of  this  important  deep-level  trust — for  that  is  what 
Rand  Mines  is — are  well  spread,  and,  besides,  there  are 
possibilities  of  profitable  business  apart  from  its  exten¬ 
sive  shareholdings. 

The  present  proposal  marks  a  new  departure  in  the 
policy  of  Rand  Mines.  Hitherto,  this  concern,  which 
originally  acquired  large  claim  areas  on  the  Rand,  has 
been  engaged  in  disposing  of  these  areas,  and  the  result 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  large  shareholdings  in  deep-level 
mines,  most  of  which  have  reached  the  dividend  stage. 
With  the  disposal  of  certain  claim  areas  to  the  Crown 
Mines,  the  work  for  which  Rand  Mines  was  originally 
formed  was  practically  completed,  and,  as  the  chairman 
stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  “  the  functions  of 
the  Board  will  henceforth  have  to  undergo  considerable 
modification. He  further  observed  in  this  connection 
that :  — 

In  lieu  of  dealing  only  with  a  number  of  mining  companies, 
either  directly  under  their  control  or  in  the  management  of  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  company’s  interests,  they  are  consulted,  they  may 
in  addition  have  to  enter  upon  new  ventures  and  decide  as  to  the 
suitability  of  propositions  offered  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  company’s  resources.  The  Witwatersrand  itself  will,  no 
doubt,  offer  many  opportunities  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  funds.  The  satisfactory  developments  in  the  eastern  section 
open  up  a  field  which,  ec/far,  can  almost  be  described  as  virgin 
ground.  Similarly  developments  at  great  depths  elsewhere  6how 
that  huge  areas,  hitherto  deemed  beyond  the  range  of  practical 
mining,  will  come  under  exploitation  in  the  near  future. 

Possibly  the  Rand  Mines  chairman  had  the  Rand 
Mines  deep  area  in  mind  when  he  uttered  the  last 
sentence  quoted  above — at  any  rate  it  reads  very  appro¬ 
priately  just  now,  and  the  present  scheme  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  as  being  the  first  step  by  the  Rand 
Mines  management  in  the  finding  of  new  scope  for  the 
employment  of  the  company’s  resources. 

The  Drop  in  Van  Ryn  Deep. 

Van  Ryn  Deeps,  which  not  so  very  long  ago  were 
changing  hands  at  over  30s.,  have  dropped  during  the 
past  week  to  under  £1  as  the  result  of  sales  by  disap¬ 
pointed  “  bulls.”  The  reason  for  the  liquidation  is  that 
the  values  of  the  section  of  reef  cut  in  the  shaft  are 
unpayable.  While  this  is  disappointing  to  the  specula¬ 
tors  who  had  purchased  shares  in  the  hope  of  a  favour¬ 
able  strike  sending  up  the  price,  it  seems  to  me  that  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  results 
announced,  and  that  real  holders  of  the  shares  would 
be  unwise  to  part  with  their  interest  at  the  present 
reduced  price ;  indeed,  they  might  do  worse  than  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  averaging  on  the  fall.  The  Van 
Ryn  Deep  has  a  big  capital,  and  also  a  large  area,  and 
at  the  best  it  will  be  a  good  time  yet  before  the  com¬ 
pany  joins  the  ranks  of  the  producers.  But  other  Rand 
concerns  which  are  still  at  the  development  stage  seel 
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their  shares  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  and  I  shall 
not  he  surprised  if  only  a  short  time  elapses  before 
Van  Ryn  Deeps  improve  again  to  over  par.  Mines  on 
the  Rand,  as  well  as  those  on  other  fields,  have  their 
payable  and  unpayable  sections,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Van  Ryn 
Deep  area  will  prove  unpayable  because  the  results 
shown  by  the  small  section  cut  in  the  shaft  are  poor. 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  condemning  a  barrel 
of  apples  because  a  single  sample  taken  haphazard  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  rotten. 

The  real  value  of  a  mining  property  can  only  be 
proved  by  extensive  development,  and  if  every  mine 
on  the  Rand  which  cut  a  poor  section  in  its  shaft  had 
been  abandoned  on  that  account  some  of  the  best  pro¬ 
perties  now  known  on  that  field  would  not  figure  in  the 
quotation  lists.  The  Van  Ryn  Deep  is  on  the  dip  of 
the  Benoni  and  Hew  Kleinfontein  mines,  and  adjoins 
on  the  south-west  the  Hew  Modderfontein.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  the  Van  E.yn  Deep  absorbed  the  Kleinfon¬ 
tein  Deep,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  funds  having  been 
raised,  operations  were  recommenced.  How  that  the 
reef  has  been  cut  in  one  of  the  shafts,  development  will 
be  actively  prosecuted,  and  no  doubt  further  assay 
results  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time.  How 
•  long  it  will  be  before  better  values  are  encountered 
than  those  met  with  in  the  shaft  it  is,  of, course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bility  that  only  a  comparatively  short  distance  may 
have  to  be  driven  to  get  into  payable  ore.  The  mine  is 
to  be  equipped  on  a  200-stamp  basis,  so  that  by  the 
time  development  justifies  the  commencement  of  crush¬ 
ing  everything  on  the  surface  will  be  in  readiness. 

Industrials — Further  Rise  in  Iron  and  Steel  Shares — 
Relapse  in  Pekins — Mazawattee  Tea — Forthcoming 
Capital  Reduction — Palace  Restaurants — The  Board 
Checkmated — Compulsory  Winding-up  Order. 

After  a  good  opening,  the  Miscellaneous  market  last, 
week  showed  signs  of  slowing  down.  Iron  and  Steel 
shares,  however,  which  have  lately  been  to  the  fore, 
showed  a  further  moderate  improvement,  and  one  or  two 
Textiles  gained  fractions.  One  of  the  few  really  adverse 
movements  was  in  the  shares  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate 
and  allied  concerns,  which  at  one  time  slumped  sharply 
on  the  official  circular  condemning  as  exaggerated  the 
highly  coloured  accounts  of  the  syndicate’s  assets  and 
prospects  that  have  appeared  in  certain  French  news¬ 
papers,  and  led  to  the.  outburst  of  strength  in  the 
shares.  While  the  market  has  been  raising  iron  and 
steel  shares  on  better  trade  advices,  the  results  of  the 
companies  engaged  in  that  industry  still  bear  the  marks 
of  the  recent  bad  times.  Thus  Pearson  and  Knowles 
are  paying  41,-  per  cent,  against  11^  per  cent.,  the 
She-ep bridge  Coal  and  Iron  Company  7J  per  cent, 
against  121,-  per  cent.,  and  the  Summer  lee  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  £1  per  share  against  £3.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds 
exceptionally  is  in  a  position  to  distribute  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  interim!  dividend  being  10  per  cent, 
against  9  per  cent.  Carreras,  Limited,  the  well-known 
tobacconists,  have  had  a  fairly  successful  year.  The 
available  profits  have  risen  £6,400  to  £37,500,  which 
permits  the  maintenance  of  the  dividend  at  7J  per 
cent.,  and  the  setting  aside  of  £8,000  to  reserve  against 
nothing  in  the  corresponding  period.  The  Palace 
Theatre  shows  a  drop  in  gross  receipts  of  £12,600  to 
£92,700,  and,  as  expenses  have  also  increased,  the  net 
pronts  are  down  £16,700  to  £26,700.  The  dividend 
for  the  full  year  is  15  per  cent.,  against  20  per  cent, 
for  1907-8. 

The  Mazawattee  Tea  Company  is  paying  the  balance 
■  dividend  of  1^-  per  cent,  on  the  5  per  cent,  preference 
shares  for  the  second  half  of  last  year,  but  is'  leav¬ 
ing  in  abeyanee  the  question  of  the  interim  dividend 
due  in  respect  of  the  current  twelvemonth.  While  the 
result  of  trading  in  the  past  six  months  is  described  as 
most  satisfactory,  the  board  has  under  consideration 
a  writing  down  of  the  capital,  which  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  put  the  finances  into  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  The  points  to  be  taken  in  hand  are  trade  marks 
and  goodwill.  A  company  which  has  had  a  short  life, 


and  the  reverse  of  a  merry  one,  is  the  Palace 
Restaurants.  It  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I 
observe  the  shareholders  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  for  a  compulsory  winding  up.  Mr.  Justice 
Hamilton,  in  granting  the  petition,  said  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  main  object  of  the  company  was  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  restaurants  from  the  moribund  British  Tea 
Table,  and  that  substratum  having  gone,  he.  was  bound 
to  make  a  compulsory  winding-up  order,  on  thei  ground 
that  it  was  just  and  equitable  to  do  so.  Tbere  are 
several  matters  concerning  the  flotation  of  the  Palace 
Restaurants  /which  need  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom, 
especially  the  question  of  the  extraordinary  under¬ 
writing  commission  of  £7,500,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
glad  to  see'  the  liquidation  is  to  be  effected  under  the 
scrutinising  eye  of  the  Court. 

Bryan’s  Old  and  Hew  Bucket-Shops, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  noted  the  appearance 
among  the  bucket-shops  of  a  new  comer,  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  the  Issuing  House  of  London,  Limited, 
9,  Goring-street,  E.C.  Its  advertisements  and  circulars 
were  really  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  character,  but  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  that  respect  the 
Issuing  House  kindly  gave  itself  away  by  a  bombastic 
announcement  that  it  had  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
so-balled  Stock  Exchange  Investment  Corporation. 
That  was  a  disreputable  cover-snatching  concern,  which 
had  frequently  been  exposed  in  these  columns,  and  I 
was  soon  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  Issuing  House 
was  being  run  on  the  same  lines.  Another  case  which 
has  just  been  brought  under  my  notice  is,  however, 
worth  relating.  On  June  23  a  correspondent  forwarded 
£1  to  the  Issuing  House  for  a  1  per  cent,  “marginal 
investment  ”  in  Union  Pacifies.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  was  informed  that  this  “  deal  ”  had  been  closed  at  a 
profit  of  £1,  and  he  was  urged  to  take  a  “  substantial 
interest”  in  a  further  “  deal”  in  Ontarios.  He  declined 
to  do  this,  and  asked  for  a  remittance  of  his  £2  (“  clients 
paid  daily  ”).  Three  more  letters  had  to  be  written 
before  be  could  obtain  any  reply  at  all,  and  then  W.  R. 
Bryan,  secretary,  stated  that  “  owing  to  heavy  losses  ” 
the  Issuing  House  had  had  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  introduction  of  further  capital,  and  “unfortunately 
the  negotiations  have  not  been  completed.”  This  was 
on  July  10.  On  the  13th,  through  one  of  those  acci¬ 
dents  which  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  bucket- 
shop,  W.  R.  Bryan  made  the  mistake  of  addressing  to 
this  unpaid  customer  a  fresh  flat-catching  circular,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  “  splendid  profits  ”  the 
clients  of  the  Issuing  House  were  netting,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  its  “money-making  system,”  and  so  forth.  The 
disillusioned  creditor  thereupon  commenced  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  his  £2  in  the  City  of  London  Court. 
The  Issuing  House  offered  no  defence,  judgment  was 
entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  in  default  of  payment  of 
the  £2  a  warrant  of  execution  was  obtained.  On 
August  21  the  High  Bailiff  notified  that  the  warrant 
had  not  been  executed,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

The  defendant  (Issuing  House  of  London,  Limited)  has  no  goods 
or  chattels  "whereon  to  levy.  Receiver  in  possession  for  deben¬ 
tures  £67;  rent  and  prior  warrants. 

This  Issuing  House  of  London,  besides  furnishing  a 
typical  example  of  bucket-shop  methods,  is  a  flagrant 
illustration  of  the  abuse  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
limited  liability  companies.  It  was  registered  in  March, 
1908,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares, 
the  directors  being  Messrs.  J.  K.  Abel  Knapton  and 
C.  E.  Hunt  Audain,  of  9,  Goring-street,  and  Baron  E. 
Polentz,  of  25,  Coram-street,  Russell-square,  with  W.  R. 
Bryan  as  secretary.  A  return  filed  in  January  last  showed 
that  only  seven  shares  had  been  allotted,  and  that  not 
a  penny  bad  been  paid  up  on  them.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  mere  dummy  company,  and  even  such  “  goods  and 
chattels”  as  were  used  at  the  office  at  9,  Coring-street, 
were  protected  against  ordinary  creditors  by  the  issue 
of  debentures  I  do  not  know  what  the  directors  are 
doing,  but  Bryan,  the  secretary,  has  just  had  the 
effrontery  to  send  out  a  circular  announcing  that,  “  in 
consequence  of  certain,  things,”  he  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Issuing  House,  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  Cranbonrne  Share  and  Finance  Agency,  24, 
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Cranbourne-street,  Leicest-er-square,  W.  If  not  actu¬ 
ally  a  reincarnation  of  the  Goring-street  bucket-shop, 
this  precious  agency  is  a  concern  of  the  same  class, 
practising  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  people 
who  are  gulled  into  supposing  that  they  can  make 
money  by  engaging  in  idiotic  1  per  cent,  cover  gambles 
upon  the  advice  of  the  very  parties  with  whom  they 
are  gambling — in  other  words,  the  very  parties  who 
stand  to  gain  by  their  losses. 

The  Humbert  Confidence  Trick. 

In  June,  1908,  a  correspondent  remitted  £10  to 
W.  Humbert,  Nephew  and  Co.  for  what  they  described 
a-s  an  extra  special  deal  in  a  Yankee  railroad  stock. 
They  “  guaranteed  ”  the  return  of  the  £10  with  a  profit 
of  at  least  400  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  July  last, 
seeing  that  the  stock  was  at  a  price  which  showed 
considerably  more  than  the  “  guaranteed n  profit,  the 
customer  applied  for  a  settlement  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  He  received  no  reply  to  this 
or  subsequent  letters:  “  What,”  he  now  asks,  “  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?”  I  have  told  him  that  he  had  better 
reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  £10 — to  say  nothing 
of  the  £40  profit — as  the  price  that  he  has  had  to  pay 
for  a  useful  lesson.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  people — at  any  rate,  men  of  education, 
like  my  correspondent — require  such  expensive  tuition 
as  this.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  obvious  to  everybody 
that  honest  firms  do  not  guarantee  profits  in  speculative 
deals  in  stocks  and  shares — in  other  words,  they  do 
not  conduct  business  on  the  principle  of  heads  you 
win,  tails  we  lose.  “  W.  Humbert,  Nephew  and  Co.”  is 
simply  one  of  several  aliases  in  which  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  trick  has  been  practised  by  a  gang  of  swindlers 
well  known  to  the  City  police. 

New  Issue. 

“-Vigi lint’s  ”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Injuries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  bv 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
•.emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  core-red  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
.hilf-a-dozen  storks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anony  mous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
■and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8  .Ido  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

C .  M. — 1.  There  is  scope  for  further  improvement  in  both. 
2.  The  arrears  .should  be  overtaken  before  long,  but  if  you  have  a 
fair  profit  it  might  be  as  well  to  secure  it.  Cataclysm. — The 
scheme  of  reconstruction  has  already  been  declared  operative, 
and  will  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  be  interfered  with  by  the 
decision  to  which  you  refer.  In  the  circumstances  I  think  you 
had  better  join  the  reconstruction.  The  quotation  you  mention 
is  that  for  the  Chicago  and  ISiorth-Western,  another  property 
altogether.  Bed  Brich. — No.  1  is  the  pick.  You  could  hardly 
have  anything  safer.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  much 
rise  in  the  stock. 

Mines. 

Putter. — Secure  the  profit  showing  on  the  Gold  Iteef  Explora¬ 
tions.  llie  other  shares  might  be  retained  for  the  present,  but 
you  had  better  be  content  with  a  moderate  profit  on  them.  Old 
Reader,  Brighton. — City  Deep  are  less  speculative  than  the  other 
shares  named.  Carter. — 1.  Authorities  differ  on  the  point.  One 
-estimate  is  ten  to  eleven  years,  another  puts  it  at  about  half  that 
time.  2  and  3.  You  might  retain  your  shares  on  the  chance  of 
some  recovery  when  business  generally  improves,  but  I  do  not 
■care  to  recommend  a  further  purchase  just  now.  4.  Waihi  Grand 
.  Junctions  are  a  promising  speculative  holding.  5.  I  see  no 
reason  at  present  to  expect  much  improvement.  Vulcan  — 
a.  They  are  a  speculative  holding,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
rise  that  has  occurred  lately,  I  think  you  had  better  be  content 
to  secure  a  moderate  profit,  b.  These  have  speculative  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  appreciate  further 
to  any  extent.  Bunion— l.  The  preset  price  appears  to  dis¬ 


count  dividend  possibilities  to  a  large  extent,  but  in  a  buoyant 
market  the  shares  would  no  doubt  have  some  improvement. 

2.  An  early  dividend  is  unlikely,  but  the  shares  might  as  well 
be  retained  for  the  present.  3.  Keep  F  for,  dividends.  If  you 
can  now  see  a  small  profit  on  the  others  it  would  be  prudent  to 
secure  it.  Bosquet. — 1.  The  shares  are  a  hopeful  holding,  and  in 
a  good  market  they  might  easily  rise  to  the  level  you  suggest, 
but  whether  they  will  get  there  before  the  Special  Settlement  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  .say.  2.  I  believe  the  letters  are  no  longer 
dealt  in,  since  the  time  for  applying  for  the  new  shares  has 
expired.  Moorgale.—l.  The  best  Hand  shares  do  not  now  give 
the  yield  you  require.  In  the  case  of  mines  outside  that  field,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  lives.  2.  On  a  relapse  to  about  8 
they  would  be  worth  buying,  but,  of  course,  they  are  speculative. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  less  speculative,  but  one  can  pay 
too  much  even  for  a  good  thing.  Maon.—l.  Great  Fitzroys 
are  talked  still  higher,  and  seem  a  hopeful  holding.  2.  They 
may  be  obtainable  somewhat  cheaper  by  waiting.  A.  E .  B . — - 
Village  Deep  are  a  fair  lock-up  selection.  The  others  are  more 
speculative,  and  may  be  obtainable  cheaper  by  waiting.  Russel. 
— I  know  of  no  reason  for  anticipating  an  improvement.  Bucks. 
— 1,  2,  4,  6,  5,  3.  Gnome. — The  property  appears  to  have  fair 
prospects,  but  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  insiders  taking  the  market  in  hand,  and  when  that 
will  occur  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  B.  II.  M. — None  of 
them  is  particularly  cheap,  but  they  are  sound  holdings  for  divi¬ 
dends  as  mining  shares  go.  J.  J.,  Enniskillen. — I  do  not  see  that 
you  have  any  ground  for  complaint.  The  resolutions  were  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  shareholders,  and  if  you  objected  to  them  yon 
should  have  notified  your  dissent.  You  cannot  expect  things  to 
wait  for  the  sanction  of  a  shareholder  who  happens  to  be  away 
from  home  when  a  proposal  is  made.  It  rests  with  that  share¬ 
holder  to  make  arrangements  to  have  any  documents  forwarded 
to  him.  Cocuya. — The  company  you  name  lias  been  absorbed  into 
Rand  Klip,  which  shares  seem  a  fair  speculative  lock-up. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Leon. — 1.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  about  them.  2, 
I  would  not  buy  at  the  present  price.  IF.  A. — The  following 
would  be  suitable ;  I  am  assuming  that  you  axe  confined  to 
stocks  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  Trustee  Act: — Indian 
Government  Three  per  Gent.,  London  County  Council,  Gold 
Coast,  Jamaica,  Natal,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  Three 
and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Class 
“B”  annuities  and  Eost  Indian  Railway  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Debenture  stock.  Average  yield  -about  3^  per  cent. 
Chaman. — Nos.  3  and  4  arc  gcod  speculative  purchases,  but  if 
you  want  better  secured  investments  you  might  select  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan  shares,  Buenos  Ayres  Western  Ordinary  (which 
is  preferable  to  either  of  these  you  name),  and  National  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  I 
agree  that  you  should  sell  Trunk  Thirds.  See  article  elsewhere. 
II.  L.  C. — If  you  found  it  necessary  to  realise  £2,000  you.  might 
part  with  Atchisons,  Long  Islands,  North  British  Preference,  and 
Monte  Video  Waterworks,  which  would  give  about  the  sum  men¬ 
tioned.  Sp/'es. — You  might  divide  the  money  between  the  follow¬ 
ing: —Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Deben¬ 
tures.  Bankers’  Investment  Trust  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  stock,  Merchants’  Trust  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Debenture  stock,  and  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  stock.  (See  answer  to  “  Pomona.'  ) 
Cyder. — You  have  compiled  a  very  fair  list.  No.  1  is  dealt  with 
editorially  this  week.  No.  2  I  recommended  in  an  article  on 
December  30  last.  Of  course,  do  not  ferget  the  uncalled  liability. 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  good  solid  things.  Nos.  3  and  7  are  of  a 
mere  speculative  type,  but  suitable  for  mixing  purposes.  Rose¬ 
bud.—  Of  your  list  “  B  ”  keep  1,  2,  and  4  as  permanent  invest¬ 
ments.  No.  3  might  be  sold  at  the  present  high  price.  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank  of  Japan  shares  would  make  a  good  exchange.  Nos.  5 
and  6  are  speculative,  but  might  be  held  for  the  present.  I  do 
not  look  for  much  recovery  in  7  just  yet.  But  the  present  price 
pretty  well  discounts  a  reduction  in  the  dividend  to  even  5  per 
cent.,  and  even  if  the  price  should  go  a  little  lower  it  should 
eventually  see  a  higher  price.  The  stocks  in  list  “  A  ”  are  hardly 
suitable  for  a  lady.  Enquirer,  Witham. — 1.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  sell  at  the  present  price.  2.  Perhaps  not  immediately, 
but  later  on  when  trade  improves  the  dividend  should  be  raised. 
Grange.— Yon  ought  not  to  come  to  much  harm  by  holding  either 
of  the  stocks.  Marion. — No.  4  is  a  concern  I  adversely  criticised 
when  the  prospectus  came  out.  Better  sell.  No.  1  is  now  about 
high  enough.  No.  2  -should  suit.  Being  a  new  issue  only  £5  is 
at  present  called  up,  the  remaining  calls  being  due :  £2  10s. 
October  5  and  £2  10s  January  1.  You  can,  of  course,  allow  for 
the  unpaid  calls  when  deciding  how  many  shares  to  buy.  Lyons 
Six  per  Cent.  Preferred  should  be  a  good  selection,  also  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank  of  Japan  shares.  See  article  in  another  column.  5. 
If  the  case  you  mentioned  occurred  recently  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  particulars  of  it.  Ratio.— 1.  It  seems  a  hopeless  concern, 
but  the  shares  are  now  at  a  rubbish  price,  and  you  must  decide 
for  yourself  whether  you  will  sell  at  existing  figures.  Better  be 
content  with  a  small  profit  on  No.  2.  I  do  not  care  for  No.  6. 
As  regards  the  others,  it  seems  a  case  of  waiting  to  see  how 
prospectus  promises  are  borne  out.  E.  -IF.  I  do  not  advise 
foreign  premium  bonds.  A  gcod  industrial  preference,  say  Arm¬ 
strong  Whitworth  Four  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference,  should 
suit  your  purpose.  Tanganyikas  are  a  hopeful  lock-up. 

p]  y_ _ i.  Keep  what  you  have,  but  defer  buying  more  for  tin 

present.  2.  Egyptian  *  Delta  Railways  Preference,  Egyptian 
Investment  and  Agency  shares,  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares, 
and  Peace  and  Partners  shares,  are  promising  purchases  to  take 
un.  3-  Both  hopeful  speculative  lock-ups.  Indomitable. — Mort¬ 
gage  Company  of  Egvpt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred,  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan  shares',  and  Underground  Electric  Railways  of 
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London  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds  (1933).  2.  A  sound 

company,  but  the  shares  for  the  present  seem  fairly  valued. 
Bepairei'. — They  are  all  quoted  at  so-  much  for  £100.  The  Four 
per  Cent.  Railways  Loan  of  1902  would  frive  you  nearly  4^  per 
•cent  with  very  fair  security.  Ex-rcctory. — 1.  I  would  not 
call  them  dear,  but  the  guarantee,  remember,  expires  in  1928, 
-and  you  could  buy  Chilian  Government  Fives  fully  guaranteed 
at  a  little  under  par.  2.  In  time  probably,  but  not  just  yet.  3. 
A  fair  speculative  investment.  4.  Both  seem  fairly  valued.  5. 
It  is  a  line  subject  to  a  good  many  ups  and  downs,  but  there  is 
a  very  fair  margin  behind  the  prior  liens.  6.  If  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  them  up  for  a  few  months,  I  would  suggest 
Egyptian  Investment  and  Agencies  and  United  Egyptian  Lands. 
Pomona. — 1.  I  referred  to  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and 
■a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds,  quoted  round  about  96.  The  Four  and 
a  Half  per  Cents,  you  saw  quoted  at  105-7  are  those  of  the  old 
National  Railroad  of  Mexico,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
bigger  system  (taking  in  the  old  Mexican  Central)  known  as  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico.  2.  Mortgage  of  Egypt  £10  Pre¬ 
ferred  is  not  yet  fully  paid,  on  account  of  the  issue  being  a  new 
one.  The  shares  are  of  the  denomination  of  £10.  Of  this  £5 
has  been  paid  already,  and  the  remaining  calls  are  due  £2  10s. 
on  October  5,  and  £2  10s.  on  January  1.  Ncs.  3  and  4  are  gilt- 
edged.  No.  5  under  the  guarantee  seems  amply  secured,  and 
there  is  a  substantial  margin  behind  No.  6.  White  Hussar.  1. 
I  have  no  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions,  and  hesitate  to  recommend  the  shares.  2.  They  are 
decidedly  speculative.  Oswestry. — 1.  Better  spread  your  risk  by 
putting  the  additional  money  into  something  else.  2.  I  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  much  improvement,  and  would  not  buy  more. 
3.  No.  See  article  on  Trunks  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  4.  The 
recent  record  has  been  poor.  The  company  is  feeling  the  pinch 
of  competition.  Hold  what  you  have,  but  do  not  buy  more.  5. 
Recent  traffics  have  shown  a  heavy  falling  off.  I  see  no  attraction 
in  a  purchase  just  now.  Dinard. — Industrial  Bank  of  Japan 
shares  would  be  a  good  selection.  The  railway  shares  you  have 
are  too  much  of  an  outside  chance.  Cropper. — 1.  I  should  prefer 
the  shares  of  a  longer-lived  mine.  2.  These  have  speculative 
possibilities,  and  might  be  retained  for  the  present.  3.  they 
have  been  rising  lately.  You  might  hold.  4.  The  stock  is  sound 
enough  and  gives  a  fair  return.  11  ynberg.  1.  I  know  of  no 
special  reason,  but  in  a  narrow  market  such  a  fall  need  not 
necessarily  have  any  sinister  meaning.  They  should  in  any  case 
be  worth  holding.  2.  Price  about  101.  A  sound  investment, 
3.  See  special  article  in  Truth  of  11th  ult.  4.  Mortgage  'Com¬ 
pany  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  yields  nearly  5  per  cent. 
Sec  also  this  week’s  article  on  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares. 

1  Varqrave. — l7ou  do  not  say  whether  you  are  a  holder  or  a  pro¬ 
spective  purchaser.  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  No.  1,  and  No.  2 
is  very  speculative.  The  foreign  bonds  are  good  investments, 
though  No.  6  had  better  be  left  out  owing  to  the  prospect  of 
early  redemption  at  par.  Mexico. — 1.  It.  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  life  of  such  amine.  2.  A  fairly  hopeful  speculation.  2.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  system,  and  would  advise  you  to  deal  only- 
through  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Packet.  1.  There  are 
dealings  in  the  arrears  coupons:  I  cannot,  offhand,  say  what 
their  value  is,  but  your  broker  ought  to  be  able  to  get  you  a 
a  notation.  2.  It  should  before  long  begin  to  work  down  the 
arrears.  3.  There  is  no  time  limit.  It  is  a  question  foi  the 
shareholders  themselves  to  decide.  4.  A  further  purchase  of  the 
mine  shares  would  be  speculative,  in  view  of  the  recent  falling 
off  in  the  returns.  This  is  attributable  to  scarcity  of  labour,  but 
it  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  improve  again 
in  the  near  future. 

Miscellaneous. 

Paterfamilias.— 1.  You  might  make  the  exchange.  See  second 
answer  to  “  Pomona.”  2.  Worth  keeping  as  a  speculative  in¬ 
vestment.  They  are  practically  at  your  price  now.  Ginger  — 
It  is  a  sound  concern  of  the  kind,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
a  purchase  now  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  risk.  The  price  of 
the  commodity  stands  very  high,  and  when  it  goes  back,  as  seems 
probable  a  little  later  on, The  share  market  will  probably  go  back 
too.  Woolwich.— 1.  An  excellent  selection  for  your  purpose.  2. 
Yes  It  has  been  passing  through  lean  times  in  common  with 
other  companies  of  the  class,  but  that  is  a  temporary  matter. 
Interest  June  30  and  December  31.  3.  With  regard  to  the  Cuban 

Loan,  see  this  week’s  article.  Edensor. — With  so  small  a  sum 
vou  ought  not  to  speculate  at  all.  H.  H. — It  is  a  very  small 
concern0  There  is  no  market  for  the  shares,  and,  according  to 
the  reference  works,  no  information  is  obtainable  from  the  com- 
qiany  as  to  its  earnings.  Accordingly,  I  cannot  Tecommend.  It.  G . 
—Sorry,  but  I  have  no  information  about  them.  Inexperienced. 
— They ’are  things  best  left  alone.  Madame  Barary.—l  would 
not  buy  either  at  present  prices.  Pajah.— Yon  might  as  well  hold 
the  tramway  shares.  The  amount  you  have  might  be  employed 
in  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares ;  the  position  of  the  bank  is 
dealt  with  in  another  column.  Somali.— 1.  Egyptian  Investment 
and  Agency.  2.  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Ordinary,  or 
Pease  and  Partners  Ordinary.  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the  shares 
you  name.  Enquirer ,  Balham. — Better  hold  1  and  5.  No.  4  is  a 
■cteady-going  Industrial.  I  know  of  no  special  reason  why  you 
should  buy  2  or  3.  The  shares  seem  fairly  valued.  No.  6  has 
had  a  good  record,  but  these  shares  also  seem  reasonably  priced. 
Columbian. — It  is  not  a  strong  concern  financially,  and  I  think  the 
stocks  are  best  left  alone.  Gummi. — I  know  of  no  particular 
reason  why  they  should  be  bought.  The  market  generally  is  at 
a  level  which  discounts  a  great  deal.  M.  TP.— There  is  at  present 
no  market  for  the  debentures.  You  might  perhaps  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  company  to  see  if  he  knows  of  a  possible  pur¬ 
chaser.  I  am  afraid  the  outlook  for  the  hotel,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  present  competition,  is  not  bright.  2.  This  was  a 
shady  concern  which  I  behove  wtas  wound  up  some  years  ago. 


The  shares  are  valueless.  Cambridge. — -The  Investment  Registry, 
Ltd.,  is  a  concern  I  have  adversely  criticised  on  many  occasions. 
The  most  recent  article  appeared  in  Truth  of  July  28,  which  you 
might  read  with  advantage.  Countryman  and  it.  T .  C'.— Have 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  concern  you  mention.  England. — See 
replies  under  “Insurance.”  Troubled.— 1.  A  copy  of  the  Act, 
price  Id.,  can  bo  obtained  from  Wyman  and  Son,  109,  Fetter- 
lane,  E.C.  2.  You  can  do  this,  but  it  would  be  better  to  employ 
a  solicitor.  3-4.  The  Register  of  Moneylenders  at  Somerset 
Houso  can  be  searched  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Is.  Inquirer. — 
See  rule  above  as  to  coupon.  Of  course,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
make  such  inquiries  as  you  require,  which  would  involve  special 
visits  to  the  company’s  office  and  to  Somerset  House.  Mintesque. 
—The  Register  of  Mortgages,  which  is  open  to  inspection,  does  nob 
give  the  names  of  the  debenture-holders,  out  only  of  the  trustees. 
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Fifty  Years  of  tiie  U.S.  A.  Equitable— Special  Featuees 
of  American  Life  Policies — Importance  of  Policy 
Conditions — Liberal  Surrender  Values. 

m  HE  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States  have  sent  me  a  nicely  printed  and  pleasingly 
hound  advertisement  concerning  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  Society,  which  was  organised  on  July  26,  1859. 
I  like  the  American  Equitable,  and  in  many  ways- 
believe  in  it.  For  a  good  many  years  I  criticised  it 
and  the  other  great  American  life  offices  adversely, 
because  they  were  crazy  about  getting  big  instead  of 
getting  good,  because  their  expenses  were  at  an  enor¬ 
mously  high  rate,  and  because  they  issued  tontine,  or 
deferred  bonus,  policies,  which  I  regard  as  entirely 
wrong  in  principle,  'and  as  directly  conducive  to  bad 
results  of  various  kinds. 

Then  there  came  the  scandals  of  three  or  four  years 
ago,  when  all  sorts  of  exaggerated  nonsense  was  talked 
about  the  American  life  offices  being  insolvent,  and 
when  a  lot  of  silly  policy-holders  were  scared  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  officials  and  agents  of  competing  companies 
into  surrendering  their  American  policies  and  effecting 
assurance  elsewhere.  I  thought — and  as  events  proved 
I  thought  rightly — that  these  exposures,  and  scandals, 
and  sensations  were  the  best  thing  possible  for  the 
policy-holders  in  these  societies.  The  objectionable 
tontine  system  has  been  abolished,  the  silly  craving 
for  a  huge  new  business  has  been  modified,  very  striking 
economies  in  expenditure  have  been  brought  about,  the 
bonuses  have  increased,  the  rate  of  interest  earned  has 
been  larg'er  than  before,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  distinctly  better  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so. 

I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
American  life  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ; 
they  are  extremely  interesting  institutions,  which  offer 
curious  contrasts  with  English  and  Scottish  life  offices'. 
In  the  past,  though  happily  not  now,  the  actuaries  of 
the  New  York  societies  were  relatively  unimportant 
officials,  whereas  in  England  and  Scotland  the  actuary 
is  normally  supreme.  This  state  of  things  in  no  way 
imperilled  the  financial  security  of  the  American  com¬ 
panies,  hut  it  resulted  in  the  dominance  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  man  as  distinct  from  the  professional.  In  life 
assurance  this  is  a  had  feature,  and  among  other  things 
it  led  to  extravagance,  and  to  estimates  of  future  bonuses 
which  were  unconsciously  misleading,  but  'which  facili¬ 
tated  the  object  which  the  commercial  man  had  chiefly 
in  mind,  namely,  an  enormous  influx  of  new  business. 

The  commercial  control  to  a  great  extent  had  another 
set  of  influences  which  were  beneficial.  The  business 
aspect  of  life  assurance  policies  was  more  fully  recog¬ 
nised,  and  policy  conditions  were  introduced  from  time 
to  time  which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to 
policy-holders  at  large.  In  various  ways  and  times  the 
American  companies  led  the  way  in  practical  matters  of 
considerable  importance.  For  instance,  ninety-seven 
out  of  every  one  hundred  death  claims  under  policies 
in  the  New  York  Equitable  are  paid  within  one  day  after 
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the  receipt  of  adequate  proof  of  death  and  title.  This  is 
excellent,  and  even  at  the  present  time  unusual.  When 
a  man  dies  his  family  not  only  wants  money,  hut  ready 
money,  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Then  again,  the 
Equitable  and  other  American  offices  have  long  been 
prominent  in  connection  with  removing,  one  after 
another,  all  sorts  of  restrictions  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  foreign  travel,  extra  for  female  lives,  indisputability 
of  policies,  and,  in  a  qualified  sense,  the  conditions  upon 
which  policies  earn  be  surrendered. 

Their  record  in  the  latter  connection  is  -curious. 
Accompanying  the  introduction  of  tontine  bonus 
policies,  they  gave  exceptionally  liberal  options  at  the 
end  of  the  tontine  period,  vhich  was  most  frequently 
twenty  years.  Policy-holders  could  then  withdraw  in 
cash  practically  the  whole  reserve  which  was  held  on 
account  of  their  policies ;  this  meant  that  ordinary 
whole  life  policies  could  in  effect  be  converted  into 
endowment  assurances  at-  the  option  of  .the  policy¬ 
holders.  These  options  were  by  no  means  pure  philan¬ 
thropy  on  the  part  of  the  societies.  Those  policy-holders 
who  survived  to  the  end  of  the.  tontine  period  received, 
or  were  encouraged  to  expect,  what  looked  like  large 
bonuses  because  the  policies  of  all  those  who  died  within 
the  tontine  period  received  no  bonuses  at  all ;  but  after 
the  expiration  of  the  tontine  period  bonuses  distributed 
annually  would  be  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  seem  quite 
unattractive.  Long  after  English  offices  had  adopted 
the  plan  of  giving'  surrender  values  in  cash  the  American 
companies  refused  to  give  cash  surrender  values  -for 
policies  discontinued  within  the  tontine  period.  Then 
they  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  gave  conditions 
lor  surrender  that  were,  and  are,  greatly  superior  to 
the  conditions  of  most,  if  not  all,  British  offices.  The 
best  of  the  English  and  Scottish  companies  can  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  the  American  societies  for  bonus 
results  when  policies  are  kept  in  force  until  maturity 
by  death  or  . otherwise ;  but  they  frankly  confess,  to 
inability  to  give  such  good  terms  to  those  who  wish  to 
discontinue  their  assurance.  It  is  here  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man  comes  in,  and  shows  his  knowledge 
of  people’s  requirements ;  shows,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
may  be  said,  his  recognition  of  the  American — as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  English — public.  The  Englishman,  when 
he  takes  a  policy,  generally  reckons  that  he  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  premiums  all  the  time,  and  conse¬ 
quently  looks  to  the  ultimate  results  when  the  policy 
becomes  a  claim.  Needless  to  say,  this  excellent  inten¬ 
tion  is  constantly  frustrated  by  force  of  circumstances, 
or  by  lack  of  force  of  character.  He  finds  he  cannot, 
continue  the  payment  of  premiums.  The  Americans 
recognise  these  facts  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Englishmen.  People  in  the  United  States  may  be 
rich  to-day  and  poor  to-morrow,  and  in  the  days  of 
their  poverty  are  possessed  by  a  cbeery  optimism  whicb 
tells  them  they  will  be  wealthy  once  more  in  the.  imme¬ 
diate  future.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  in  the  ’States 
khan  there  is  in  England  to  think  of  life  assurance  as 
providing  protection  in  the  event  of  premature  death, 
and  to  trust  to  business  or  finance  as  a  method  of  sav¬ 
ing  or  making  a  fortune.  Hard  times  come,  and  the 
American  light-heartedly  surrenders  his  policy ;  to  him 
it  seems  good  to  be  able  to  obtain  upon  surrender  an 
exceptionally  large  amount  in  cash.  So  the  American 
offices,  meet  his  requirements,  and  give  conditions  at 
which  the  ordinary  English  actuary  holds  up  his  hands 
in  holy  horror.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  policies 
of  the  American  life  offices  suit  the  case  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  business  man.  The  policies  of  the  majority  of 
the  British  offices  are,  on  the  whole,  better  adapted  to 
professional  men,  Civil  Servants,  people  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  regular  income,  and  employees  of  one  kind  and 
anothei,  who  can  look  forward  to  a  regular  income  with¬ 
out  any  great  probability  of  ever  acquiring  much  in  the 
way  oi  wealth.  In  other  words,  the  American  policy  is 
the  better  business  contract;  the  British  policy  is  ‘apt 
to  prove  the  more  profitable  permanent  investment. 

People  cannot  have  advantages  all  ways.  Liberal 
concessions  in  regard  to  surrender  values  and  other 
policy  conditions  of  necessity  cost  money,  and  in  this 
connection,  as  in  all  other  respects  concerning  life 
assurance,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  select  a  policy  to  suit 


the  requirements  of  the  individual.  The  active,  enter¬ 
prising  business  or  financial  man  finds  a  policy  of  the 
American  type  suited  to  his  needs.  The  unambitious, 
regular-income  person  is  better  off  with  assurance  of 
the  normal  British  kind;  both  sorts  are  admirable,  and 
have  been  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  two  classes  of  offices  have  worked.  The  best  of  the 
British  offices  and  the  three  great  American  societies 
are  absolutely  safe,  but  their  methods  of  working  are 
.  eVen  now  somewhat  different,  and  may  be  said  to  appeal 
to  various  classes  of  the  community,  according  to  their 
needs. 

These  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  American 
life  assurance  have  led  me  somewhat  astray  from  the 
jubilee  advertisement  of  the.  Equitable  of  the  United 
States.  The  booklet  contains  something  over  120  pages, 
and  here  and  there  facts  of  interest  are  to  be  discovered. 
The  bulk  of  the  book,  however,  is  in  no  sense  a  history, 
which  it  would  have  been  delightful  to  have,  for  the 
Society  has  made  life  assurance  history'  in  somewhat 
striking  fashion.  The  whole  subject  is  viewed  in  wrong 
perspective ;  only  part  of  the  truth  is  told,  and  it  is 
written  not  as  history  but  advertisement,  and  singu¬ 
larly  poor  advertisement  at  that-. 

If  I  had  to  single  out  one  society  which  has  good 
subject-matter  to  deal  with,  find  which  in  its  publica¬ 
tions  and  advertisements  deals  with  that  matter  in  the 
least  advantageous  manner,  I  should  choose  the  Equit¬ 
able  of  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  the  Society 
has  at  the  head  office  in  New  York  a  number  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  departments,  including  the  Literary 
Department,  which  is  a  veritable  publishing  house,  and 
a  supply  department,  which  is,  among  other  things,  an 
extensive  stationery  shop.  I  cannot  imagine  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Literary  Department  making  a  success¬ 
ful  appeal  even  in  the  United  States ;  and  when  its 
American  publications  are  circulated  in  England  I 
should  imagine,  the  effect  must,  be  disastrous.  It  has. 
a  vast  deal  that  is.  good  and  attractive  to  say  of  itself, 
but  somehow  never  manages  to  say  it.  Indulging  in 
exuberant  eulogy  on  wrong  grounds,  it.  repeatedly  fails 
to  explain  its  real  attractions. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[. Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insvrance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
hi/  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

F.  II.,  Hale. — I  think  you  will  do  very  well  to  take  your 
further  policy  with  the  company  you  mention.  It  is  a  sound 
office,  under  very  capable  management.  ’  II.  M.,  Simla. — The 
company  you  ask  about  is  quite  sound,  and  you  may  feel  perfect 
confidence  that  the  sum  assured  will  be  paid  at  maturity.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  bonuses  in  the  future  will  be  so  large  as 
they  have  .been  in  the  past.  Bari'ow. — L regard  the  colonial  office 
you  ask  about  as  entirely  sound  and  honest.  England.— lb  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  corporation  will  pay  your  certificate 
at  maturity,  but  if  the  Land  'Company  will  take  it  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  land  which  you  want,  and  are  not  charging  you  an 
enhanced  price  in  consequence,  I  should  advise  you  to  take  the 
Land  Company’s  offer.  Abe.-  .Yost  certainly  you  should  stick 
to  your  policy  in  -the  Prudential,  and  not  dream  of  making  the 
change  which  the  agent  of  the  other  society  wants  you  to  make. 
W.  S. — All  the  three  motor-car  policies  which  you  ask  about  are 
issued  by  respectable  companies,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  secure. 
Rama. — The  conditions  in  your  fire  policies  are  fairly  usual.  I 
should  think  the  company  in  which  you  are  already  insured  would 
exclude  the  clause  about  fire  due  to  eai’thquake  or  hurricane  if 
you  specially  desire  it,  and  if  the  property  is  in  Ireland.  You 
might  with  advantage  see  what  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  office,  of 
Colchester,  will  do  for  you.  Domeni. — The  .Standard  Life  Office 
is  safe,  but  not  so  good  as  most  other  companies  for  with- 
profit  assurances.  The  second  association  you  mention  is.  better 
avoided ;  the  Royal  Exchange  is  preferable.  Truthite,  Dublin. — 

I  quite  agree  that  the  National  Mutual  o.f  Australasia  is  the 
best  company  for  your  purpose.  You  should  write  to  the  secretary 
for  full  particulars  about  annuities,  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question  about  life  assurance.  I  judge  from  what  you  say 
that  you  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  first-class  life,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  best  company  for _  life  assurance  purposes,  as 
distinct  from  annuities,  is  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General. 
M.  C.  B. — The  Norwich  Union- is  the  better,  of  the  two,  and  the 
best  office  you  can  choose  for  .your  purpose.  Bdlum. — You  should 
certainly  pay  nothing  more  for  the  present,  I  am  communicating 
with  the  trustees,  and  will  write  to  you  when  returning  your 
papers. 


The  Luxury  of  a  Bath  is  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  Scrubb's  Ammonia,  which  refreshes  ancl  invigorates.  Sold 
everywhere,  price  one  shilling  per  bottle. 
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Tns  Northern  Equitable  Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

Report  of  Second  Annual  Meeting. 

Thu  second  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Northern 
Equitable  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  31,  1909,  in  the  Accountants’  Hall,  218,  St.  Vincent- 
•street,  Glasgow.  James  T.  Tnllis,  Esq.,  D.L.  and  J.P.  (chair¬ 
man  of  the  company),  presided. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  directors  and  statement  of  accounts  having 
been  circulated  among  the  members,  were  held  as  read. 

The  Secretary  read  to  the  meeting  the  report  by  the  auditors, 
dated  August  17,  1909,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  the 
balance  sheet. 

1  he  Chairman  said: — I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  your 
consideration  the  second  annual  report  of  the  directors  along 
with  the  audited  accounts  for  the  year  to  July  31  last.  I  have 
no  _  doubt  you  have  all  perused  these  accounts  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  it  gives  your  directors  to  present  them.  The  net- 
premium  income  for  the  year,  after  deducting  reinsurances, 
amounts  to  £27,445  8s.  8d.,  as  compared  with  £13,756  9s.  8d. 
laso  year.  This  shows  very  steady  and  substantial  increase,  and 
argues  well  for  the  energy  and  zeal  of  our  officials.  As  you  are 
aware,  we  had  the  misfortune  during  the  year  to  lose  the  services 
of  our  general  manager,  Mr.  Martin,  whose  health  unfortunately 
broke  down.  .  We  granted  him  an  extended  leave  of  absence, 
but  as  this  failed  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  as  he  desired,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  his  medical  adviser,  to  proceed  to 
a  milder  climate,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  his  resig¬ 
nation.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  position  caused  us  great 
regret  and  not  a  little  anxiety.  Fortunately  we  had  in  the 
person  ot  our  secretary,  Mr.  Mirrile-es,  a  mail  who  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  company’s  business.  He  so 
impressed  us  by  the  conduct  of  the  business  during  Mr.  Martin’s 
absence  that  we  felt  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  entrust  to 
him  the  duties  of  manager  as  well  as  secretary.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  that  our 
confidence  has  been  more  than  justified,  and  that  under  his 
management  the  company  has  shown  ever  increasing  prosperity. 

the  claims  actually  paid,  including  those  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year,  amount  to  £6,130  11s.  lid.,  and  we 
have  dns  year  carried  a  sum  of  £2,500  to  a  reserve  fund  to  meet 
clauns  outstanding.  Adding  this  £2,500  to  the  £6,130  11s.  lid. 
manes  a  total  of  £8,630  11s.  lid.,  representing  a  percentage  to 
p.ernium  income  of  31.4  per  cent.  This  low  loss  ratio  is  a  very 
gratifying  feature  of  our  -accounts,  particularly  keeping  in  view 
inrtt  the  figures  include  not  only  the  claims  outstanding  as  at. 
Ju.v  31,  1908,  but  also  an  ample  provision  for  those  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  result,  in  our  opinion,  fully 
justifies  the  conservative  attitude  adopted  by  the  componv  in  the 
selection  of  risks.  The  commissions  paid  amount  to  £3,779  3s.  8d., 
a  id  the  expenses  of  management  to  £9,401  16s.  8d.,  making 
altogether  £13,181  0s.  4d.,  being  47.9  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income.  This  percentage  shows  a  very  considerable  decrease  os 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  as  our  business  increases 
and  becomes  more  consolidated  we  are  hopeful  of  being  ablo  to 
etui  further  reduce  the  expense  ratio.  You  will  observe  that  we 
ha  ve  this  y«ar  carried  a  sum  of  £1,500  to  organisation  and 
development  account-  as  compared  with  £2,300  in  the  previous 
\eai.  This  sum  of  £1.500  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  considerably 
less  than  the  sum  actually  expended  during  the  year  in  organising 
and  developing  the  company’s  business.  At  the  same  time  we 
deem  it  expedient  to  keep  down  this  account  as  much  as  possible 
and  i.o  get  quit  of  .  it,  as  well  as  of  the  preliminary  expenses 
account,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  With  this  end  in  view 
wo  mote  off  ouo  of  the  balance  at  the  close  of  last  year  sums 
amounting  to  £848  9s.  10d.,  and  out  of  the  balance  at  the  close 
ch  tins  year  we  propose  to  write  off  further  sums  amounting  to 
£1.223  9s.  10d.,  so  that  these  two  accounts  will  then  stand  in’ the 
baiance  sheet  at  the  sum  ot  £3,670  9s.  7d.,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  modest  figure  at  which  to  place  the  value  of  the  company’s 
connections  and  goodwill.  The  balance  at  the  credit-  of  revenue 
account  is  £9,231  9s.  2d.,  after  putting  aside  a  sum  of  £2,500 
lo  meet  outstanding  claims,  as  against  a  balance  of  £3,753  8s.  8d. 
last  year  without  providing  for  outstanding  claims.  Another 
satisfactory  feature  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  is 
that  our  realisable  assets,  in  which  I  include  investments,  -cash 
in  bank  and  on  hand,  agents’  balances  and  interest  accrued, 
amount  in  all  to £33,411  8s.  2d.,  as  compared  with  £27,107  13s.  g<L 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  something  like  £6,300.  I  come  now 
to  deal  with  a  .point  as  to  which,  judging  from  the  communications 
I  have  received,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  shareholders,  and  that  is  whether  in  view  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  the  year  we  should  not  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  payment  of  a  small  dividend.  While  some  of  the 
shareholders  seem  to  feel  that  a  dividend  should  have  been  paid, 
others  are  equally  emphatic  in  their  approval  of  our  course  in 
delaying  for  at  least  another  year  the  declaration  of  a  -dividend 
and  devoting  the  whole  balance  of  revenue  account  to  still 
further  strengthen  the  company’s  position.  I  -would  remind  you 
that  the  whole  foundation  of  the  company’s  business  rests  on  our 
being  able  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  insuring  public  a  feeling 
of  entire  confidence  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  being 
wisely  and  prudently  -directed.  None  of  you  can  be  more  anxious 
than  your  directors  that  the  company  should  on  an  early  date 
enter  the  lists  of  dividend-paying  -companies.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  a,  dividend  should  be  recommended  was  very  fully 
and  carefully  considered  by  the  board,  and  in  the  end  we  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that,  bavin"  regard  to  all  the  circum¬ 


stances,  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  you  as  shareholders  to 
apply  the  whole  balance  at  the  credit  of  revenue  account  to 
strengthen  the  company’s  position.  Having  said  this,  I  feel  sure 
the  board  may  rely  on  your  unanimous  support.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  express  on  behalf  of  the  Board  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  for  their  services.  To  have  attained  such 
excellent  results  must  have  entailed  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
as  well  as  anxious  care  on  their  part.  I  may  say  we  are  looking 
forward  very  hopefully  to  even  better  results  in  t'ne  future,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  the  officials  of  the  company  1  think  that 
you  may  have  every  confidence  that  these  expectations  will  bo 
fully  realised.  I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  tho  report  and 
accounts. 

Mr.  Charles  M‘Neil  seconded  the  motion. 

The  report  was  thereupon  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Wm.  Roberton  moved  that  Messrs.  James  T.  Tullis  and 
Frank  Burnet  be  re-elected  as  directors  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mayberry  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  directors, 
and  that  they  be  paid  the  sum  of  £400  as  fees  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  accounts. 

Mr.  TI.  W.  Madden  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  James  Rowat  moved  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  Thomson, 
Jackson,  Gourlay,  and  Taylor,  C.A.,  as  auditors  for  the  current 
year,  their  remuneration  to  be  tho  sum  of  fifty  guineas. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Barr  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Rattray,  C.A.,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman. 

New  Rhodesia  Mines,  Ltd. 

Sound  Tosition. 

The  statutory  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.  at  Winchester 
House,  Lord  Winchester  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  position  of  the  oompany  had  en¬ 
tirely  changed  since  he  last  addressed  the  shareholders.  Their 
total  capital  consisted  of  960,000  shares  of  2s.  6d.  each,  equivalent 
to  £120,000.  At  the  present  time  they  had  cash  in  hand,  on  loan, 
due  in  respect  of  allotment  money  outstanding,  and  investments, 
£70,464,  and  shares  under  option  and  in  reserve,  £23,925.  This 
practically  reduced  the  value  of  their  Rhodesian  assets  to  about 
£25,000,  and  their  cash  resources  of  approximately  £95,000 
enabled  them  to  participate  in  underwriting  new  issues  or  in 
developing  their  own  claims  or  acquiring  new  properties.  After 
dealing  with  the  Winchester  claims  and  the  Falcon  property, 
he  remarked  that  during  his  last  visit  to  Rhodesia  he  obtained 
on  the  best  information  the  knowledge  that  at  a  certain  place 
in  Rhodesia  north  of  the  Zambesi  there  wer-e  some  old  workings 
of  considerable  importance.  The  British  South  Africa  Company 
had  granted  few  rights  to  locate  minerals  north  of  the  river. 
The  Northern  Minerals  Company  secured  several  years  ago  a  right 
to  locate  500  gold  or  other  mineral  claims.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  the  directors  had 
guaranteed  the  issue  of  £5,000  debentures  in  the  Northern 
Minerals  Syndicate  to  undertake  the  location  and  exploitation 
of  these  old  workings  on  the  following  terms  :  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  50  per  cent,  of  any  profits 
that  the  syndicate  might  derive  from  the  development,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  sub-sale  of  the  said  claims  pegged  out  north  o;  the 
Zambesi.  He  anticipated  that  they  would  acquire  an  interest  in 
some  valuable  claims  in  a  country  that  had  so  far  been  virgin 
to  the  white  prospector.  The  position  of  the  undertaking  was 
now  financially  sound  in  every  way,  and  the  market  position  of 
the  shares  in  no  way  reflected  their  value. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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QUEER  STORY. 

- *<* - 

LAMINGTON’S  LEGER. 

T  was  always  called  “  Lamington’s  Leger.”  Not  that 
Lamington  was  the  name  of  the  horse  that  won,  or 
the  name  of  any  horse,  for  the  matter  of  that;  but 
because  it  was  the  crucial  moment  of  Bob  Lamington’s 
fortunes,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  misfortunes ;  and 
because  he  had  plunged  for  all  he  was  worth  on  his 
own  mare,  Brown  Bess,  and  stood  to  win  a  cracker 
or  to  lose  practically  everything  that  he  possessed. 

Poor  Lamington!  He,  was  such  a  good  all-round 
sort ;  one  of  the  best ;  but,  like  so  many  of  his  kind, 
wild,  reckless,  daring  to  the  last  degree ;  a  born 
gambler,  and  almost  incapable  of  saying  “  No.”  His 
people  had  hoped  he  might  settle  down  when  he  married 
liis  pretty  wife,  Lord  Densham’s  youngest  daughter, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  season,  two  years  before ;  but  he 
had  never  shown  any  signs  of  such  a  thing,  and,  as  the 
wiseacres  sagely  remarked,  “  if  marriage  doesn’t  settle  a 
man  nothing  will.” 

Truly,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  in  this  case,  and 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  At  first  Lamington  and 
his  wife  were  radiantly  happy,  just  as  happy  as  two 
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children,  and  just  as  irresponsible  and  heedless  of  the 
future ;  then  by  degrees  people  noticed  a  change.  The 
Lamingtons  were  seen  more  and  more  -often  apart,  and 
when  they  were  together  a  certain  amount  of  tension 
y/as  patent  to  the  initiated,  Lamington'  spent  more  and 
more  time  at  his  club,  and  Lady  Vera  spent  more  and 
more  time  without  him,  and  incidentally  with  Sir 
Hubert  Dorincourt.  The  latter  was  the  latest  million¬ 
aire  whom  South  Africa  had  sent  home  to  the  Old 
Country,  and  all  the  women  in  London  Society  were 
mad  after  him,  because  he  threw  his  money  about  right 
and  left,  and  spent  in  the  course  of  that  sea-son,  on 
jewellery  and  flowers  and  French  bon-bons  and  opera 
tickets  and  other  costly  trifles,  what  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  a  fortune  to  most  men. 

Well,  Hubert  Dorincourt,  having,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  very  choice  taste  in  what  is  called  “  the  fair 
sex,”  singled  out  Lady  Vera  Lamington  for  his  most 
marked  and  special  attentions;  and  Lady  Vera,  being 
apparently  like  other  women,  permitted  his  attentions 
in  and  out  of  season ;  and  Lamington  went  on  losing 
money  on  the  Turf,  and  at  cards  and  billiards,  and  in 
every  way  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  lose  money, 
until  at  last  the  end  hove  in  sight.  A  fortnight  before 
the  great  Yorkshire  meeting,  that  draws  its  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  year  after  year  to  the  Doncaster  Town  Moor,  he 
found  himself  practically  at  the  end  of  -his  tether,  with 
only  one  hope  in  the  world,  and  that  rather  a  forlorn 
P^e — the  hope  that  his  mare  Brown  Bess  would  pull  off 
the  September  racing  prize,  and  win  the  Leger. 

He  fancied  the  mare  tremendously,  and  had  ,  backed 
his  fancy  to  the  utmost  limits,  as  he  had  a  habit  of 
doing.  Indeed,  the  mare  was  a  beauty,  it  must  be 
owned,  and  a  fair  flyer;  but  a  bit  light,  it  seemed  to 
me,  for  the  great  North  Country  race,  and  I  had  my 
doubts.  Lamington  seemed  to  have  none. 

Of  course  she’ll  win,”  he  said  to  me,  with  his 
sunny,  sanguine  smile;  “I  tell  you  there’s  nothing  in 
the  race  to  touch  her,  Colonel.  She  ’ll  win  right  enough, 
and  land  me  a  pot  of  money ;  and  then  I’ll  pull  myself 
together  and  make  a  fresh  start,  and  I’ll  take  jolly  good 
care  I  never  land  myself  in  such  a  confoundedly  tight 
corner  again.” 

I  listened  in  silence.  I  had  heard  that  tale  before. 

Brown  less  stripped  like-  a  picture  for  the  classic 
event,  and  when  she  paraded  past  the  stands  with  the 
other  horses,  stepping  as  lightly  and  daintily  as  a  danc- 
ing  girl,  swinging  lithely  and  easily  along,  her  coat 
shining  like  satin  in  the  sunshine,  her  whole  beautiful 
supple  body  quivering  with  mettle  and  excitement,  she 
attracted  more  attention  and  admiration  than  any  other 
horse  in  the  race.  Lamington  was  nearly  mad. 

“  Isn’t  she  a  daisy !  ”  he  said,  as  we  watched  the 
parade  from  the  paddock.  “  Oh !  she’s  going  to  win,  I 
tell  you,  Colonel.  She  carries  my  last  chance,  and  she’s 
going  to  win.” 

Lady  Vera  was  standing  close  to  us,  and  I  fancied 
that  rather  a  curious  look  crossed  her  face  as  he  spoke ; 
but  she  said  nothing,  and,  to  my  surprise,  when  Laming¬ 
ton  asked  her  if  she  was  not  coming  to  the  stand  to  see 
the  race,  she  answered  that  she  would  rather  stay  where 
she  was.  Sir  Hubert  Dorincourt  would  look  after  her, 
she  added',  and  she  would  see  a,s  much  as  she  wanted 
to  of  the  race  from  the  rails. 

Lamington  was  a  bit  surprised,  too,  1  could  tell.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  took  my  arm. 

“Hurry  up,  Colonel,”  he  said,  “we  must  get  the  best 
place  we  can.” 

'So  we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  Astley  stand  and 
out  on  to  the  flat  roof,  and,  more  by  luck  than  foj’esight, 
managed  to  get  a  first-class  place. 

“  This  is  good  business,”  Lamington  remarked  con¬ 
tentedly,  as  he  adjusted  his  glasses;  “now  we  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see.” 

And  we  did.  Even  now  some  of  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  comes  back  to  me  when  I  think  of  it. 

When  the  starting-gate  rose  the  mare  shot  forward 
straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow,  going  well  within  her¬ 
self,  responding  with  perfect  sympathy  to  every  demand 
■of  the  famous  American  jockey  who  rode  her;  and  I 
heard  Lamington  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief.  On  the 
horses  swept  like  a  comet,  their  gay  colours  jumbled  up 
in  a  kaleidescopic  confusion ;  then  they  began  to 


straighten  cut  and  sort  themselves.  At  the  Red  House 
Brown,  Bess  was  creeping  up,  waiting  patiently  oil 
the  favourite.  At  the  bend  she  was  leading,  and,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  at  Lamington’s  strained  face,  I 
realised  something  of  what  her  success  or  failure  meant 
to  him. 

There  were  only  three  in  the  race  then — -the  favourite, 
Brown  Bess,  and  a  rank  outsider,  who  was  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  betting.  Round  the  bend 
they  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  mare  still  lead¬ 
ing,  hugging*the  rails,  and  thundered  down  the  course 
towards  the  judge’s  box,  amid  a  deafening  roar  from 
the  vast  crowd. 

“  Brown  Bess  wins  !”  “  The  mare  wins!”  “  Brown 

Bess  wins  ! J”  “  Brown  Bess — - — ” 

There  was  a  sudden  pause,  and  I  saw  what  had 
happened.  Brown  Bess  had  shot  her  bolt.  She  hacl 
run  her  race  to  the  utmost  perfection,  like  the  game 
little  beauty  she  was,  but  she  was  done  now;  and  the 
favourite’s  jockey,  making  his  record  effort,  lifted  his 
horse  half  a  nose  in  front  of  her. 

“  The  favourite  wins !  ”  shouted  the  fickle  crowd. 
“The  favourite  wins!” 

And  the  favourite  flashed  past  the  post,  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  rank  outsider;  while  Brown.  Bess,  falling 
back  dead  done,  came  in  a,  bad  third. 

The  numbers  went  np,  the  popular  owner  of  the 
favourite  made  his  way  through  a  croivd  of  hackers  to 
lead  his  horse  in,  and  I  turned  to  Lamington. 

“  I’m.  awfully  sorry,  old  chap,”  I  began  rather 
awkwardly,  “  I  really - ” 

He  interrupted  me  with  something  like  a  groan. 

“  Leave  me  alone  for  a  bit,  Colonel,  and  let  me  piece 
it  all  -out,”  he  said.  And  I  left  him.  As  I  went  down 
to  the  paddock  to  look  at  the  horses  for  the  next,  race 
a  man  I  knew  hailed  me. 

“Heard  the  news,  I  suppose,  Colonel?”  he  said. 
“  Poor  old  Lamington  !  It’s  precious  hard  luck  to  be 
dished  over  a  double  event  like  that.” 

“Double  event?”  I  repeated.  “I  knew  that  Laming¬ 
ton  hadn’t  won  the  Leger,  of  course,  but  that’s  all.  Is 
there  anything  else?” 

“  Well,  just  a  trifle,”  the  other  man  responded.  “  Lady 
Vera  has  bolted  with  Dorincourt.  They  made  tracks 
from  the  paddock  when  every*  one  else  was  watching 
the  Leger.  What  price  that  for  a  double  event,  Colonel  ? 
Poor  old  Lamington  !  ” 

“  Poor  old  Lamington  1  ”  I  echoed.  “  He’s  beaten  his 
own  record.” 

Lamington  had  room.s  in  Doncaster  for  the  week,  and 
I  was  staying  at  one  of  the  big  country  houses  a  mile  or 
two  outside ;  but  after  dinner  I  got  my  host  to  let  me 
motor  over  to  Doncaster.  You  see,  I  felt  I  couldn’t 
leave  Lamington  all  to  himself  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
considering  that  I  had  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a 
curly-headed  little  chap  in  pinafores,  and  that  his  father 
and  mother  in  their  lifetime  had  been  among  my  best 
friends.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  cricket. 

Lamington  was  sitting  at  the  writing-table  when  I 
went  in,  hut  he  wasn’t  writing.  He  was  just  sitting 
•clping  nothing,  the  most  absolute  picture  of  grey  hope¬ 
less  misery  that-  I  had  ever  seen. 

“You,  Colonel?”  he  said,  as  he  saw  me.  “You’re  a 
good  sort.  Not  the  sort  that  deserts  a  sinking  ship, — 
like  a  rat.” 

“Well,  no,”  I  said.  “I’ve  never  been  quite  that 
sort,  Lamington;  but  don’t  talk  about  a  sinking  ship, 
old  chap.  You’re  nothing  of  the  kind.  You’ve  been 
hard  hit  to-day,  precious  hard-hit,  I  own;  hut  the 
world’s  before  you,  and  you’ll  make  a  fresh  start.  I 
can  loan  you  enough  to  float  you  again,  and  start  you 
fair — I  daren’t  talk  of  giving  it  to  you,  because  of  your 
confounded  pride,  though  you  would  be  welcome  to  it 
six  times  over — -and  so  you  needn’t  bother  your  head 
about  ways  and  means  just  now.  Pay  up  what  you 
owe  as  far  as  you  can,  make  the  best  arrangement  you 
can,  and  I’ll  do  the  rest.  I’ll  see  you  through  this  for 
your  father’s  and  mother’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  your 
own.” 

I  held  out  my  hand,  and  he  took  it  and  wrung  it 
hard. 

“  Thank  you,  Colonel,”  he  said  ;  “  that’s  like  you,  and 
if  I  were  to  take  help  from  any  man,  I’d  take  it  from 
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you.  But  I’m  going  to  see  this  through  on  my  own 
and  play  the  game  off  my  own  hat.  I’ve  been  a  mad 
fool,  and  I’m  not  going  to  shirk  the  consequences  of  my 
folly.  Don’t  be  afraid,  Colonel ;.  there’s  plenty  of  fight 
in  me,  and  I’m.  not  going  under — not  even  now.” 

His  handsome,  -haggard  eyes  met  mine  steadily  and 
bravely,  foT  all  their  misery  ;  he  even  tried  to  smile ; 
and  if  ever  I  admired  a  man  in  my  life  I  admired  Boh 
Lamingkm  at  that  moment. 

“  But,  my  dear  boy,”  I  said,  “  you  simply  must  let  me 
back  you.  You  can’t  see  a  thing  like  this  through  all 
on  your  own,  and- - ” 

He  interrupted  me. 

“I  mean  to,”  he  said  doggedly,  “I  can,  and  I  will, 
Colonel.”  Then  he  let  his  head  fall  on  his  hands,  and 
covered  his  face  for  a  moment.  “  I  expect,”  he  went 
on  bitterly,  “Vera’s  congratulating  herself  that  she’s 
rid  at  last  of  an  unlucky  devil  like  me,  and  thanking 
her  stars  that  she  cleared  out  before  the  end.” 

That  was  exactly  the  thought  that  was  in  my  own 
mind,  though  I  hadn’t  dared  to  put  it  into  words.  You 
see,  I  knew  Lady  Vera  fairly  well,  and  knew  that  she 
was  a  frivolous  little  butterfly  who  loved  luxury  like  a 
cat;  an  idle,  extravagant  woman  with  no  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing,  not  worthy  of  the  whole-hearted  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  that  Lamington  had  lavished  upon  her.  Poor  old 
Lamington !  Whatever  his  faults  were,  he  was 
thorough,  and  he  had  been  as  thorough  in  his  love  for 
his  wife  as  he  was  in  everything  else. 

“  My  dear  boy  !  ”  I  said,  “  My  dear  boy  !  ” 

I  didn’t  say  any  more  just  then  because  I  couldn’t 
think  of  any  more  to  say,  which  is,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  an  excellent  reason ;  and  while  I  stood 
there,  smoking  and  pondering  the  strange  chances  that 
the  world  is  so  full  of,  I  had  the  surprise  of  my  life. 
So  had  Lamington,  if  I’m  not  very  much  mistaken.  For 
all  at  once  the  door  opened  softly,  very  softly,  and  a 
most  unlooked-for  vision  appeared  on  the  threshold.  A 
woman  with  a  costly  fur  motor  coat  thrown  over  a  gown 
that,  even  to  my  .masculine  eyes,  looked  as  if  it  had 
cost  a  small  fortune  ;  a  tiny  fragile  woman,  like  a  Dres¬ 
den  china  shepherdess,  with  a  lovely  sparkling  face 
beneath  a  halo  of  golden  hair,  round  which  a  floating 
chiffon  veil,  like  a  grey  cloud,  made  a  most  alluring 
framework — Lady  Vera  Lamington. 

For  a  moment  I  held,  my  breath.  So  did  Lamington, 

I  think.  Then  he  laughed  grimly. 

“  I  didn’t  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
Vera,”  he  remarked  with  apparent  calmness.  “Is 
Dorincourt  waiting  outside  by  chance?  Tell  him  to 
come  in,  and  not  he  shy.” 

He  had  his  voice  well  under  control,  hut  I  saw  that 
he  had  gone  ghastly  white,  and  I  could  easily  guess  at 
the  desperate  feelings  that  raged  bitterly  in  his  heart. 

Lady  Vera  flitted  across  the  room  like  some  dazzling, 
bright-hued  butterfly,  and  put  her  hand  on  Lamington’s 
shoulder.  Such  a  little  hand.  It  looked  like  a  snow¬ 
flake. 

“Bob,”  she  said,  “I’ve  been  a  beast,  a  selfish,  heart¬ 
less,  frivolous  beast.  I  don’t  deserve  to  be  forgiven, 
but  I  know  you’re  the  most  generous  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  that’s  why  I’ve  come  back  to  you.  At  least, 
that’s  one  reason.  There  are  others,  too.7’ 

She  knelt  down  by  his  side,  leaning  her  head  on  his 
arm ;  and  I  was  so  utterly  moonstruck  that  I  quite  for¬ 
got  that  I  ought  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  leave  them 
to  it.  But  they  both  seemed  to  forget,  too ;  so  it  didn’t 
really  matter. 

“  I’ve  been  a  beast,”  Lady  Vera  said  again.  “  Nobody 
knows  that  better  than  I  do — unless  it’s  you.  But  I’m 
not  going  to  be  a  beast  any  longer,  Bob.  No,  Sir 
Hubert  isn’t  waiting  outside.  He’s  gone  goodness 
knows  where,  and  I  was  to  have  gone  with  him,  only — 

only -  Well,  this  is  how  it  happened.  We  went  away 

from  the  course  together  this  afternoon — of  course,  you 
know  that — and  we  were  to  have  crossed  the  Channel 
to-night ;  but  before  we  had  got  many  miles  from  Don¬ 
caster  we  heard  the  result  of  the  Leger,  and  knew  that 
Brown  Bess  had  lost.  So  I  came  hack.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  the  Leger  has  to  do  with  you  and 
me  and  Dorincourt,”  Lamington  said;  “and,  if  you 
don’t  mind,  Vera,  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the 
subject.” 


He  tried  to  push  her  away,  hut  she  clung  the  closer. 

“ It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,”  she  said.  “  I  have 
helped  to  ruin  you,  and  when  I  heard  you  were  ruined, 
Bob,  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  all  in  a  moment  1 
felt  I  couldn’t  go  away  ,  from  you  then.  It  was  partly 
because  I  knew  the  fault  was  as  much  mine  as  yours, 
and  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  be  punished,  too.  And 
partly  because- — because- ” 

She  broke  off  for  a  moment,  lifting  her  face  to  his, 
and  what  I  read  there  made  me  draw  my  breath  hard. 

“  Because,”  she  went  on.  very  low,  “I  love  you,  Bob. 
Its  rather  absurd  to  be  in  love  with  one’s  own  husband 
after ^ two  years  of  married  life,"  isn’t  it?  and  really  T 
hadn  t  much  idea  of  it  till  to-day.  But  it  came  to  me 
quite  suddenly,  just  when  I  had  cut  myself  adrift 
from  you,  that  I  couldn’t  live  without  you  ;  and  the 
thought  of  you  poor  and  unhappy,  and  lonely,  a  ruined 
man,  in  a  desolate  home,  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
And  so — and  so — — •” 

She  broke  off  again,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  him. 

“  Bob  !  ”  she  cried,  “  Bob  !  ” 

He  did  ohe  only  thing  that  any  man  could  have  clone. 

He  took  her  hands-  in  his. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Lamington’s  Leger. 


BOOKS. 

MB.  JOSEPH  McCABE’S  “  The  Decay  of  the-  Church 
,  °f  Rome  ”  (* *)  is  a  'striking  and  'suggestive  book, 
which,  however,  must  (be  read  with  the  circumspection 
duo  to  King’s'  Evidence.  Indeed,  Mr.  McCabe  turns 
King’s  Evidence  not  only  against  the  Church,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  priest,  but  against  his  own  country, 
Ireland.  When  Dr.  Barnard,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  -expressed  once  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  fear  that,  if 
he  should  visit  Ireland,  he  -might  denounce  the-  Irish 
as  virulently  as  he  did  the  'Scotch,  the  sage’  replied, 
“  Sir,  the  Irish  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  me.  They 
are  not,  like  the  Scotch,  in  a  conspiracy  (to  cheat  the 
world  by  false  representations  of  the  merits  -of  their 
countrymen.  No,  sir  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people — -they* 
never  .speak .  well  of  -one  another!”  Mr.  McCabe,  I 
must  admit,  is  eminently  “  fair  ’’  (towards  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Even  prejudiced  English  writers  allow  that  the 
Irish  are  a  chaste  and — except  for  -outrages  that  have 
agrarian  or  political  provocation — a  crimeless  people; 
but  Mr.  McCabe  throws  doubt  upon  both  the  natural 
crime lessne-ss  and  the  natural  chastity  of  his  country. 
The  Irish,  he  contends,  are  the  chief  -criminals  in 
America ;  while  he  gives  the  following  amazing  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  apparent  contrast  in  chastity  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Scotch: — - 

The  superiority  of  Ireland  to  Scotland  in  respect  of  illegitimate 
(births  has  often  been  pointed  out.  As  the  superiority  holds  of 
no  other  Catholic  country  it  would  need  careful  study.  I  merely 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  -the  fact,  discovered  and  notified  by  the 
civic  authorities  of  Glasgow,  that  there  has  long  -been  a  practice 
of  -sending  girls  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  to  cover  the  expected 
birth. 

Here  you  have  an  adequate  explanation  at  once  of  the 
apparent  chastity  of  Irish  women,  and  of  the  apparent 
unchastity  of  Scotch!  Only  last  week  I  was  interrupted 
in  boasting  to  my  immediate  neighbour  that  I  had  rid 
our  kitchen  of  its  cockroaches,  by  her  exclaiming,  “  Oh, 
that’s  why  ours  is  now  swarming  with  them !  ”  Mr. 
McCabe’s  ingenuity  in  thus  discrediting  the  reputed 
chastity  of  his  country  suggests  that  hel  will  be  no  less 
ingenious  in  manipulating  the  statistics — and  statistics 
are  notoriously  plastic — which  lead  him  to  question  Mr. 
Wells’s  prediction  of  the  decay  of  Protestantism  and  of 
the  growth  of  Catholicism  in  the-  twentieth  century. 
Catholicism,  according  to  Mr.  McCabe’s  figures,  is  so 

(*)  “The  Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome.'*  By  Joseph  McCabe.  (Condon: 
Methuen  &  Co.  7s.  64.  net.) 

(*)  “George  Bernard  Shaw.”  By  G-ilbert  K.  Chesterton.  (London:  John 
Lane.  5s.  net.) 

(3)  “  Rose  Kavanagh  and  Her  Verses."  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.J. 
(Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  <ft  Son,  Ltd.  Is.) 

(4)  “  The -shadow  of  the  Cathedral.'’  By  Vincent  Blasco  Ibanez.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gillespie.  (London:  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  Os.) 

(s)  “The  Waking  Hour."  By  Harold  Wintle.  (London :  T.  Fisher 
Uhwin.  Os.) 

(")“  Midsummer  Madness.”  By  Morley  Roberts.  (Loudon:  Eveleigh 
Nash.  6  s.) 
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far  from  being  on  the  increase  that  within  seventy  years 
it  has  lost  eighty  millions  of  followers.  Mi*.  McCabe’s 
figures  no  doubt  seem  to  me,  who  have  no  head  for 
such  bewildering  statistics,  sufficiently  accurate  and  con¬ 
clusive  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  either  that  an  equally 
ingenious  Catholic  advocate  could  adduce  figures  which 
to  me  would  seem  no  less  accurate  and  conclusive  in 
proof  of  the  gain  to  his  Church  in  that  period  of  eighty 
millions  of  disciples.  Where,  however,  Mr.  McCabe  is 
on  ground  less  shifting  and  uncertain  than  that  of 
statistics,  he  will  carry  with  him  most,  impartial 
readers.  He  contends  that  Catholicism  is  in  all  ages 
and  countries  against  anything  that  can  be  called 
education,  because  anything  that  can  be  called  educa¬ 
tion  is  against  it.  Therefore,  as  education  is  inevitably 
on  the  increase  all  the  world  over,  Catholicism  must  no 
less  inevitably  he  on  the  wane.  That  Catholicism  is 
against  enlightenment  because  enlightenment  is  against 
it,  is  suggested  by  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum 
and  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  by  the  exclusion  from 
its  pale  of  all  “Modernists,”  and  by  the  fact,  that, 
speaking  generally,  its  strength  in  any  country  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  illiteracy  of  that  country. 

Compare  a  snore  or  less  educated  and.  alert  democracy  with  a 
quite  or  nearly  quite,  illiterate  one.  Contrast  Piedmont  or 
Lombardy  with  Calabria,  Prussia  with  Bavaria,  France  with 
Spain.  The  result  is  very  ominous  for  the  Church.  IQ  shows  that 
fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  actual  supporters  of  the  Vatican  belong 
to  the  illiterate  masses  of  the  population,  and  that  m  proportion 
a,g  education  is  given  to  them  they  ten-d  to  discard  their  allegiance 
to  Rome. 

Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  McCabe’s  figures,  more  than 
120,000,000  of  the  190,000,000  Catholics  in  the  world 
are  illiterate.  That  Catholicism  of  the  type  alone  approved 
of  by  the  present  Pope  is  a  mediaeval  anachronism  is 
suggested  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  illiterate  Spain 
at  prices  ranging  from  fivepence  to  a  shilling.  Eor 
fivepence  you  can  buy  at  a  book  store,  or  from  a  priest, 
a  hula  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  the  buyer  for  himself 
or  for  a  dead  relative ;  and  for  a  shilling  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  “the  thieves’  hula,”  allowing  you  to  keep  any  pro¬ 
perty  up  to  the  value  of  twelve  shillings,  if  you  do 
not  know  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  If  tne 
value  of  the  property  exceeds  £30,  application  must  he 
made  to  us  for  a  fitting  solution  of  the  case,”  says,  the 
Archbishop’s  hula,  with  judicial  solemnity.  That  these 
indulgences  are  now  sold  only  in  illiterate  corners  of  an 
illiterate  country  suggests  that  Catholicism  can  ada.pt 
itsblf  to  its  environment,  and  if  it  could  so  far 
adapt  itself  as  to  accept  the  Modernists’  modifications 
of  its  dogmas  it  might  still  hold  its  own  in  an 
educated  world.  But  it  is,  says  Mr.  McCabe,  in  this 
dilemma:  If  such  a  liberal  Pope  as,  eg.,  Vannutelli 
would  be,  should  succeed  Pius  X.,  and  should  reverse 
his  obscurantist  policy,  he  will  shake  to  its  foundations 
the  faith  of  the  simple-minded  Catholics-  who  will  then 
be  told  that  dogmas  supported  by  the  penalty  of  damna¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago  may  now  be  rejected  as  out  of  date. 
Then  there  is  the  political  dilemma  of  the  Church 
between  the  rulers  of  the  past — kings,  nobles,  and  rich 
men — and  the  rulers  of  the  future — the  proletariat.  A 
short  time  since  the  Church  coquetted  with  democracy ; 
it  has  now  reverted  to  the  other  side,  and  its  faltering 
between  the  two  has  shaken  the  faith  of  both  in  its 
infallibility.  Whatever  else  you  can  say  of  Mr. 
McCabe’s  book,  at  least  you  must  admit  it  to  he  of 
opportune  and  singular  interest. 

Mr.  McCabe’s  motive  in  discrediting  the  chastity  of 
Irish  women  wa,s  to  get  in  an  oblique  blow  at  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  this  chastity  was  presum¬ 
ably  due ;  /but  Mr.  Chesterton,  in  his  book  upon 
“  George  Bernard  Shaw  ”  (2),  quotes  an  Irish  Catholic 
priest’s  true  saying — for  it  is  absolutely  true — “  There 
is  in  our  people  a  fear  of  the  passions  which  is  older 
even  than  Christianity. ”  Indeed,  all 'that  Mr.  Chesterton 
says  in  this  singularly  clever  book  of  Irishmen  gene¬ 
rally  is  more  true  than  what  he  says  of  that  particular 
Irishman,  Mr.  Shaw.  The  real  Irishman  is  antipodally 
different  from  the  Englishman’s  stage  Paddy ;  and  by 
the  real  Irishman  I  do  not  mean  only  the  Irishman  of 
the  pale,  Swift,  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Shaw — the  type  of 
which  alone  Mr.  Chesterton  speaks— but  the  pure  Celtic 


Irish  peasant  also.  The  Irish  peasant  is  so  far  from 
being  the  light-hearted,  genial,  reckless,  and  romantic 
creature  of  the  English  stage  that  his  temperament  is 
melancholy,  his  humour  sardonic,  and  his  cha¬ 
racter  practical  to  the  point  of  canniness.  An 
Irishman  has  two  eyes,”  said 
Mr.  Chesterton,  and  the  two 
most  sentimental  Irish  poets  I 
them  intimately- — have  two  eyes 


Mr.  Shaw  once  to 
most'  romantic  and 
know — and  I  know 
for  they  are  also 


the  two  most  cannily  practical  people  I  have  ever 
met.  But  one  of  them  is  of  the  pale  and  the  other 
of  peasant  breed.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  understands  Mr.  Shaw,  or,  at  any  rate,  one- 
intensely  Irish  trait  of  Mr.  Shaw.  “  The  Englishman,” 
says  Mr.  Chesterton,  “  accuses  Shaw  of  pulling  his  leg 
at  the  exact  moment  when  Shaw  is  pulli-ng  his  nose.' 
As  a  matter  .of  fact,  Mr.  Shaw  is  doing  what  a  Dublin 
carman  does  with  an  English  fare,  pulling  his  leg  and 
nose  intentionally  and  simultaneously — making  sport 
of  the  Philistine  while  persuading  him  thait.  he  is-  making 
sport  for  him.  How  could  Mr.  Chesterton,  of  all 
people,  imagine  Mr.  Shaw  in  deadly  earnest  when  he 
says  that  Christmas  Day  is  only  a  conspiracy  kept  up 
by  poulterers  and  wine  merchants  in  their  own  interests  % 
“Here,”  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  “Shaw  says  something 
which  is  not  so  much  false  as  startlingly  and  arrestingly 
foolish.  He  might  as  well  say  that  the  two  sexes,  were 
invented  by  jewellers  who  wanted  to  sell  wedding-rings.^ 
Mr.  Shaw  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  in  suen 
deadly  earnest  as  Mi*.  Chesterton  supposes  him.  But 
this  book  on  a  paradox-monger  by  a  paradox-monger  is 
packed  with  paradoxical  wit  and  wisdom. 

Another  Irish  poet,  or,  if  you  like,  poetess,  whom  I 
had  the  honour  to  know  intimately,  and  whom  to  know 
was  to  love  and  esteem,  has  had  her  gracious  memory  re¬ 
vived  by  Father  Russell’s  little  book,  “  Rose  Kavanagh 
and  Her  Verses  ”  (3).  Besides  the  simple,  -sweet,  tender, 
and  true  verses  themselves,  the  little  book  contains 
heartfelt  tributes  by  Father  Russell,  by  Katharine 
Tynan,  and  others  to  one  whose  name  expressed  at  once 
her  sweetness  of  character,  her  beauty  of  face,  and  her 
fast-fadine  life: — -  .  V 


Her  life  was  like  the  summer  rose 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 

But  e-re  the  shades  of  -evening  close 
Was  scattered  on  the  ground— to  die. 

A  Spanish  novel  I  have  just  been  reading,  “  The 
Shadow  of  the  Cathedral’’  (4),  .  is  an  extraordinarily 
clever  study  of  a  man  who  from  a  fervent  Cathonc 
becomes  a  no  less,  fervent  anarchist,  bringing  to  has  new 
and  negative  creed  all  the  propagandist  zeal  he  had 
derived  hereditarily  from  his  old  and  positive  belief. 
The  only  fault  to  he  found  with  the  story  is  the  sadness 
of  its  tone  and  of  its  ending,' which,  however,  was  artis¬ 
tically  inevitable.  You  do  not  sufficiently  believe  m  cue 
characters  of  “The  Waking  Hour”  (5)  to  dislike  them 
as  heartily  as  they  deserve.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
do  believe  in  all  Mr.  Morley  Roberts’  ghastly,  grim, 
fantastic,  or  grotesque  stories  in  “  Midsummer  Mad¬ 
ness  ”  (6).  You  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most 
in  "these  short  tales,  Mr.  Roberts’  vigour,  versatility, 
or  the  wild  imagination  which  is  the  common  heritage 
of  “  the  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Mr.  Beckles  Willson’s  life  of  James  Wolfe  will  bo 
issued  by  Mr.  Pleinemann  on  the  13th  instant,  the  ono 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  hero’s  death  at 
the  taking  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Willson  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  compiling  this  volume,  and  he  nas 
gathered  all  the  material  still  in  existence  relating  to 
Wolfe,  including  letters  and  family  portraits  which  have 
not  previously  been  published.  On  the  same  date,  Mr. 
Heinemann  will  have  ready  another  historical  work  of 
importance — Prince  Krapotkin  s  lonp-expemed  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Great  French  Revolution.”  The  subject  is 
dealt  with  from  the  Socialist  standpoint,  a  side  of  the 
politics  of  the  period  which  has  never  been  touched 
upon  before. 

Mr.  Lane  is  publishing  this  week  a  book  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Archibald,  entitled  “  Carlyle’s  First  Love  :  Mar- 
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garefc  Gordon — Lady  Bannerman.”  Margaret  Gordon 
was  tho  original  of  Blumine  in  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  but 
till  recently  almost  nothing  was  known  of  her  parentage, 
her  station  in  life,  her  appearance.  Mr.  Archibald’s 
volume,  which  will  have  many  illustrations,  including 
twenty  portraits,  gives  a  full  account  of  her  both  in 
her  youth  and  in  the  days  of  her  prominence  as  wife 
of  the  first  M.P.  for  Aberdeen. 

Apropos  of  the  celebrations  in  Holland  and  America 
of  the  tercentenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson 
River,  Messrs.  Harper  announce  that  they  will  shortly 
issue  a  volume  by  T.  A.  Janvier,  which  under  the  title 
of  “  Henry  Hudson  ”  gives  an  account  of  the  explorer’s 
adventurous  career  and  dramatic  end.  The  volume  is 
the  outcome  of  careful  research  among  contemporary 
documents. 

China  is  the  subject  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
Menpes  Crown  Series  of  colour  books  just  announced 
by  Messrs.  Black.  The  book,  written  by  Sir  Henry  A. 
Blake  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  does 
not  pretend  to  describe  in  any  detail  the  physical 
features  of  China,  but  is  rather  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  different  classes  in 
that  immense  country. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  first  book,  “  The  Wild  Knight, 
and  other  Poems,”  published  nine  years  ago,  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  Messrs.  Dent  are  now  preparing  to 
issue  a  new  edition,  which  will  be  revised  by  the  author 
and  contain  many  entirely  new  poems. 

Many  points  of  doubt  about  the  personality  of  the 
third  Napoleon  will,  it  is  predicted,  be  settled  by  a 
volume,  included  in  Mr.  Murray’s  autumn  list.  The 
author  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Simpson,  ,and  the  title  “  The  Rise  of 
Louis  Napoleon.”  The  work  is  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  archives  hitherto  neglected,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  letters  of  Louis  Napoleon  which  until  now  have 
not  seen  the  light  of  print.  In  fiction,  Mr.  Murray  is 
publishing  this  month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle’s 
new  romance,  “Diamond  Cut  Paste.” 

Three  novels  announced  by  Mr.  Alston  Rivers  for  the 
present  month  are  “Lord  Alistair’s  Rebellion,”  by  Mr. 
Allen  Upward,  “The  Sinking  Ship,”  by  Eva  Lathbury, 
and  “  Theodora’s  Husband,”  by  Louise  Mack.  “  Granite,” 
the  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  John  Trevenna’s  Dart¬ 
moor  trilogy,  will  appear  towards  the  end  of  October. 

“Beautiful  Children  :  Immortalised  by  the  Masters,” 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  containing  fifty  reproductions  in 
colour  of  famous  paintings,  which  Messrs.  Jack  are 
publishing.  The  text  is  , by  Mr.  C.  Haldane  Macfall. 


ART. 


AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

HARDLY  know  whether  to  feel  more  gratification 
at  Mr,  Baillie’s  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the 
Londoner  in  August  and  September,  or  at  the  delicate 
compliment  implied  to  the  said  Londoner  by  the 
exceptionally  interesting  character  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  now  on  view  a£  the  galleries  in  Bru  ton-street. 
The  change  from  the  palpitating  ciolourists  of  the 
more  fashionable  season  to  the  unhesitating  black  and 
white,  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  as  welcome  as  the  thun¬ 
derstorm  after  a  scorching  August.  Perhaps  the  time 
is  come  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  an  artist  who 
owned  no  school,  who  confined  himself  to  paper,  whose 
facility  enabled  him  to  gratify  every  whimsey  evolved 
from  lus  subtle  imagination,  who  said  what  he  had  to 
say  more  exactly  and  more  pointedly  than  perhaps  any 
other  of  these  times.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  not 
he  better  known — I  mean  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  his 
work.  A  large  majority  of  his  votaries  worship  him 
merely  for  his  choice  of  subject,  just  as  hundreds  flock 
to  see  a  barefoot  dancer  solely  because  she  does  not 
wear  shoes ;  others  find  him  entirely  shocking ;  others, 
again,  who  have  seen  the  outside  of  the  “  Yellow  Book  ” 
at  a  friend’s  lunch-party  are  content  to  feel  themselves 
^delightfully  wicked  and  up-to-date. 


In  fact,  Beardsley’s  subjects — and  they  vary  from 
the  Salome  illustrations  to  the  exquisite  figures  and 
decorative  vegetation  of  some  of  the  “  Morte  d’ Arthur  ” 
■series,  to  the  “  Grotesques  for  Bon  Mots  ”  and 
“  The  Birthday  of  Mme.  Cigale  — mattered  not  at  all. 
The  point  is  that,  whether  he  drew  a  powder-puff  or  a 
pierrot,  that  powder-puff  and  that  pierrot  were  more 
expressive  of  powder-puffdom  and  pierrotism  than  any 
other  powder-puff  or  pierrot.  The  only  consideration 
as  to  his  subjects  is  that  they  required  special  conven¬ 
tions,  which  conventions  Beardsley  evolved  for  himself. 
Thus  Beardsley  was  as  much  the  creator  of  a  definite 
type  of  character  and  appearance  as  was  Burne-Jones 
or  Rossetti,  as  perhaps  will  be  Mr.  Augustus  John. 
'Possibly  he  represents  the  most  definite  summary  of 
about  eight  or  nine  years — not  more — of  the  declining 
Victorian  era;  possibly,  too,  he  represents  these  few 
years  with  such  dazzling  incisiveness  as  to  compare  with 
other  artists  of  greater  popularity  as  does  an  epigram 
with  a  page  of  explanation.  But  for  one  appreciator 
of  an  epigram  there  are  thousands  who  like  explanations. 
As  it  is  he  has  probably  never  been  excelled  as  a 
draughtsman  and  stylist  along  the  narrow  lines  he  laid 
down  for  himself.  There  is  in  his  work  the  freshness 
and  untrammelled  imagination  of  a  precocious  child  as 
well  as  the  insouciance  and  impertinence  of  the  man 
who,  having  looked  death  in  the  face,  finds  there  no 
cause  for  alarm.  If  Beardsley  had  spread  his  thousand 
drawings  over  a  lifetime,  instead  of  over  his  short 
allowance  of  seven  years,  I  much  doubt  whether  he  had 
achieved  so  much. 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Beardsley 
to  the  full-blown  Beardsley  of  the  Salome  days.  The 
“  Hail  Mary  ”  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  is  a  curious  com¬ 
promise  between  Rossetti  and  Rejane.  “The  Woman 
in  White,”  drawn  in  white  upon  brown  paper,  seems  to 
me  to  epitomise  the  latter  phase  of  this  weird  artist. 
Such  are  his  light  effects  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  them 
drawn  with  white  upon  black  instead  of  black  upon 
white.  Yet  with  his  love  of  Pre-Raphaelite  detail 
Beardsley  managed  to  combine  the  open  space 
effect  of  the  J apanese,  and  the  languorous  move¬ 
ment  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  Greek  vase.  Thus 
in  the  “  Chopin,  Ballade  III.,”  the  spa-cing  of  the  land¬ 
scape  is  entirely  Japanese,  the  movement  of  the  horse 
and  horsewoman  Greek.  Though  the  pose  is  in¬ 
stantaneous — the  rider  gracefully  inclined  to  balance 
the  rearing  horse — there  is  no  more  sense  of  strain 
or  discomfort  than  in  the  dancing  figures  of  the  vases. 
After  Salome  music,  Salome  dancing,  and  Salome  obses¬ 
sion,  it  is  of  no  small  interest  to  turn  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the.  original  Salome,  some  of  which  attained 
the  enviable  position  of  being  suppressed.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Beardsley  suffered  badly,  if  voluntarily, 
from  his  friends.  His  work  belonged  to  the  fevers  of 
night;  they  would  place  it  in  the  noon-tide  sun.  It 
represented  almost  perfectly  a  particular  phase  of  life  ; 
they  would  make  of  it  life  itself.  Salome  is  obscene 
enough,  so  obscene  that  it  is  entirely  moral ;  as  drawing 
pure  and  simple  it  has  not  its  equal. 

The  most  elaborate  of  decorators,  Beardsley  yet  pro¬ 
duces  the  effect  of  hyper-simplicity.  In  the  “  Peacock 
Skirt,”  for  instance,  this  elaborate  simplicity  gives  to 
the  decorative  details  the  jewel-like  quality  we  usually 
connect  with  painting.  Hence  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  decorative  effect  of  clothes.  No  one, 
perhaps,  by  such  simple  means,  has  ever  given  such 
significance  as  Beardsley  to  a  frill,  a  fold,  a  bit  of  lace. 
Titus,  in  dealing  with  a  side  of  life  that  is  of  all  the 
most  artificial,  Beardsley  made  it  almost  suggestively 
real.  As  some  one  said  to  him,  he  drew  marionettes 
and  they  turned  out  to  be  flesh  and  blood.  At  the 
Baillie  Gallery  may  be  seen  among  other  works  the 
“  Grotesques  for  Bons  Mots,”  various  contributions  to 
the  “  Yellow  Book  ”  and  the  “  Savoy,”  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  to  the|“  Morte  d’ Arthur.” 

To  appreciate  as  they  deserve  the  works  of  other 
modern  illustrators  at  the  same  gallery  the  visitor  must 
shake  off  from  his  feet  the  butterfly  dust  of  the 
Beardsley  room,  must  forget  the  haunting,  demoniacal 
suggestions  of  his  work.  For,  in  spite  of  Beardsley 
influence  discernible  in  his  work,  Mr.  Sime,  for  instance. 
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'breathes  quite  another  'atmosphere,  except,  perhaps,  in 
his  "  Pattering  Leaves  Danced.”  He  shows  such  thrill¬ 
ing  fancy  in  his  fairy  illustrations  as  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  Northern  fairy-tale.  Mr.  Anning  Bell  also  appears 
as  illustrator  of  the  fairy-tale.  I  noticed,  also,  “  The-' 
Hooligan,”  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  two  drawings  by 
the  late  Daniel  Yiergo,  some  excellent  work  by  Mr. 
Bred  eric  Carter  and  Mr.  Edmund  Dulac,  and.  drawings 
by  the  late  Mr.  Phil  May.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
private  shows  of  the  year. 


MUSIC. 

— - *04 - 

ASPIRANT'S  AND  AUDITION  FEE'S. 

ADDITIONS  and  audition  fees  are  a  theme.  of  con¬ 
stant  discussion  on  the  part  of  aspiring  artists  with 
their  names  still  in  the  making,  and  not  a  few  complaints 
on  the  subject  of  one  sort  and  another  have  reached  me 
just  lately.  'The  absolute  swindles  perpetrated  under 
this  head  by  agents  of  the  bogus  order,  who  are  out  to 
get  all  they  can  and  give  absolutely  nothing  in  return, 
are  only  one  phase  of  the  question.  The  more  respect¬ 
able  firms  and  agencies  -sometimes  afford  ground  for 
criticism  also.  Artists  complain,  among  other  things, 
of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  involved  in  getting  even 
a  hearing  from  some  of  them  at  all,  and  I  have  heard 
of  instances  in  which  singers  and  players  have  tried  in 
vain  for  a  year  and  more  to  persuade  certain  agents  to 
listen  to  them.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  much  progress  till  the  agents  know  what 
they  can  do.  Practically  speaking,  I  believe  the.  only 
firms  from  whom  a  hearing  can  be  obtained  promptly 
and  without  difficulty  are  those  of  the  dubious  class 
who  charge  fees  therefor,  and  who  are  only  too  ready 
to  accord  auditions  to  as  many  simpletons  as  care  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  more  reputable  agents  charge  no  fee  as  a  rule, 
but,  per  contra,  it  is  incredibly  difficult,  without  special 
influence,  for  an  unknown  artist  to  get  a  healing  from 
most  of  them.  Then  when,  after  endless  correspond¬ 
ence  and  badgering,  an  audition  is  arranged,  it  is  often 
a  very  unsatisfactory  affair,  since  few  artists  can  do 
their  best  singing  in  an  empty  hall — one  of  the  smaller 
concert-rooms  will  Usually  be  utilised  for  the  purpose' 
to  one  or  two  hearers.  In  this  connection  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who,  as  he  puts  it,  has  !i  been  there,  makes 
a  suggestion  which  might  be  worth  considering.  This 
is  that  all  the  leading  agents  should  act  together  in 
this  matter,  and  give  joint  auditions  periodically:- — 

In  this  way  there  would  at  least  he  something  of  an  audience 
to  stimulate  the  artist,  and  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved 
all  round.  The  arrangement  would  be  quite  a  good  one  from  the 
agents’  point  of  view  too,  since  though  they  are  rivals  in  one- 
isgiiso  they  all  lictvo  to  work  to  goth  or  m  &irotli6i  3  inHsniucli  as 
they  are  constantly  engaging  each  other’s  artists,  and  it  would 
be  to  their  interest,  therefore,  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  rising  talent  instead  of  being  dependent,  as  they  are 
too  often  at  present,  on  nothing  but  report  and  hearsay. 

Then  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  fees.  The  best 
firms  do  not  charge.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  do,  and  I 
suppose  their  argument  is  that  their  time  is  so  valuable 
that  if  you  wish  to  be  heard  you  must  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  i  if  you  do  not  you  can  keep  your  money  and  go 
unheard.  There  is  no  necessary  obliquity  involved  in 
this  attitude.  As  long  as  the  conditions  are  clearly  under¬ 
stood  on  both  sides,  an  agent  or  a  conductor  is  obviously 
entitled  to  charge  a  hearing  fee  if  he  chooses  to.  One 
can  understand,  indeed,  that  the  adoption  of  this  course 
is  almost  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  agents  and 
conductors  who  are  overwhelmed  with  applications,  and 
who  might  otherwise  spend  half  their  time  in  this  way. 
When,  however,  aspirants  are  required  in  addition  to 
take  lessons  with  the  conductor,  as  a  condition  pre- 


ANTIPON,  most  successful  of  remedies  for  the  Cure  of  Obesity, 
has  received  the  highest  praise  from  Press  and  public  alike.  The 
Illustrated  London  News  says “  AntipoN  not  only  speedily 
absorbs  and  thiows  out  of  the  system;  ah  superabundant  adipose 
matter,  hut  increases  strength  and  vitality.’  Price  ?s.  6d.  and 
4s.  6d.  per  bottle,  of  all  chemists,  or  of  The  Antipon  Company. 
13,  Olmar- street,  London,  S.E. 


cedent  to  their  getting  engagements,  the  matter  wears 
a  much  more  questionable  aspect.  The  stipulation  will 
not  be  made,  of  course,  in  so  many  words,  hut  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  widely  prevalent  belief  in  professional  circles 
that  in  the  case  of  some  conductors  one’s  chances  of 
getting  engagements  are  greatly  facilitated  by  taking  a 
course  of  lessons  with  them. 

■3P  *  *  *  *  * 

Every  one  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Moody- 
Manners  season  which  concluded  at  the  Lyric  on 
Saturday  has  been  a  success.  As  many  will  remember, 
it  has  not  always  been  so,  and  in  previous  years 
Mr.  Manners  has  had  the  unpleasant  task  of 
confessing  to  losses  ranging  from  £5,000  downwards, 
and  only  on  one  occasion  out  of  his  seven  London 
seasons  has  he  hitherto  made  a  profit.  When,  therefore, 
he  is  able  to  record  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
£150,  this  means  a  good  deal  more  than  the  unin¬ 
structed  might  suppose — more  especially  seeing  that 
the  company’s  expenses  have,  it  appears,  been  much 
heavier  this  year  than  last — and  Mr.  Manners  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  tide  has 
turned  at  last,  and  that  “  henceforth  we  shall  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  the  London  season  as  part  of  our 
ordinary  income-making  arrangements,  rather  than  as 
an  expensive  break  in  the  sequence  of  profitable 
seasons.”  So  may  it  he  ! 

A  number  of  interesting  novelties  and  quasi-novelties 
have  been  heard  at  the  Promenades  during  the  past  few 
days,  among  them  a  very  tender,  delicately  written 
Adagiefcto  by  Gustav  Mahler;  also  Moussorgsky’s 
amusing  vocal  skit,  “  Le  Guignol,”  one  of  several  from 
his  pen,  in  which  he  laid  about  him  right  lustily  at  the 
expense  of  his  contemporaries.  Haydn’s  newly  dis¬ 
covered  violin  concerto  in  G  possessed  interest  of 
another  kind,  while  Paderewski’s  piano  concerto  in  A 
minor,  heard  the  following  evening,  was  probably  new 
to  most.  It  contains  some  quite  charming  music  of  a 
melodious  and  unaffected  kind.  Liszt’s  symphonic 
poem,  “Tasso,”  which  serves  excellently  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  grandeur  and  grandiosity,  was 
also  in  the  scheme  of  this  concert,  and  altogether  the 
“  Proms.”  continue  well  to  maintain  their  reputation  for 
variety  and  attractiveness. 

Now  that  concerts  for  the  time  are  non-existent, 
suggestions  are  rife,  as  usual,  of  reforms  which  might 
he  introduced  with  advantage.  Among  other  things  I 
notice  that  one  writer  takes  exception  to  the  hours  of 
most  concerts,  deprecating  in  particular  8.30  and 
9  o’clock  as  too  late  for  the  general  convenience,  but 
not  all  will  agree  here  however.  Quite  the  contrary — 
half  past  eight  is  certainly  a.  more  convenient  hour 
for  a,  concert  than  8  o’clock  in  a  place  like  London, 
where  people  have  to  come-  such  distances,  and  seeing 
that  concerts,  unlike  theatres,  never  last  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  a  couple  of  hours,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  any  earlier  hour  should  be  chosen. 
The  tendency  has  been,  in  fact,  in  the  direction  of  a 
later  hour  still,  and  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra’s  con¬ 
certs  have  been  only  some  of  many  given  in  recent  years 
which  have  begun  at  nine  o’clock.  This  perhaps  is 
going  rather  too  far  the-  other  way,  and  certainly 
does  not  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  critics. 
But  of  the  tw'o  nine  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  eight, 
since  the  latter  hour  inevitably  entails  a  scrambled 
dinner  and  an  uncomfortable  rush  afterwards  if 
punctuality  is  to  he  achieved. 

A  new  terror  has  been  a.dded  to  Fleet-street  and  theie- 
abouts  by  the  recent  development  of  musical  energy  at 
St.  Bride’s,  where  the  bell-ringers  have  taken  to  regaling 
the  neighbourhood  with  hymn  tunes  on  certain  days  of 
the  week.  The  St.  Bride’s  bells  are  quite  pleasing,  hut 
it  does  not  follow  that-  they  are  capable  of  delivering- 
tunes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical  ear,  a  feat  which 
is  indeed  rarely  accomplished  by  any  bells.  Of  a  given 
peal,  one  or  more  of  the  bells  will  almost  invariably 
he  out  of  tune,  and  the  result  is  inevitably  rather  painful 
when  definite  melodies  are  tackled.  In  the  ;  case  of 
St.  Bride’s  this  is  certainly  so.  St.  Bride’s  is, 
of  course,  only  one  of  several  City  churches  .where 
tunes  are  played.  At  Bow  Church,  in  CheapSide,  it 
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is  “  Turn  again,  Whittington.”  St.  Clement  Danes  plays 
hymn  tunes.  The  clock  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  more 
•secular,  gives  its  hearers  “Oh,  dear!  what  can  the 
matter  be  1  ”  And  other  instances  could  be  named. 


THE  THEATRES. 


SIR  ARTHUR  ON  MARRIAGE. 

rjlHE  past  week  has  been  a  busy  one  for  first-nighters, 
for  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  six  productions, 
and  most  of  these  have  been  productions  of  the  first  class. 
In  any  case,  they  all  had  the  air  of  being  of  first-class 
importance  until  I  saw  them,  and  then — well,  I  shall 
come  to  them  in  due  course.  There  can  be  no  question, 
though,  about  the  importance  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s 
“Mid-Channel”  at  the  St.  James’s.  It  is  gloomy  and 
sordid,  but  it  is  important.  Time  was  when  every  one 
elected  to  deny  the  potency  of  the  physical  side  of 
things.  Now  they  seem  inclined  to  deny  the  potency 
of  everything  else,  and  our  serious  playwrights  give  us 
studies  of  “  patients  ”  rather  than  of  ordinary  people. 
■Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  fallen  into  the  prevailing 
fashion.  His  Zoe  Blundell  is  suffering  from  enforced 
■childlessness,  and  her  husband  Theodore  is  not  wise 
enough  to  realise  what  is  the  matter  with  her.  But 
then  he  is  a  fool,  or  he  would  surely  have  suggested 
that  they  were  rich  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  some 
"brats  of  children”  when  they  left  Fitzjohn’s-avenue 
for  Lancaster-gate  seven  years  before  the  play  opens. 
I'1  ailing  this,  Theodore  might  have  learned  enough 
of  the  cause  of  his  wife’s  restlessness  not  to  be  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  crowd  of  admirers — “  tame  robins,”  as 
she  calls  them.  But  Zoe  and  Theodore  have  reached 
the  mid-Channel  of  marriage — the  period,  according  to 
their  philosopher  friend,  Peter  Mottram,  when  so  many 
marriages  go  wrong — without  having  learned  anything. 

Accordingly,  when  they  take  ,a  trip  to  Paris,  they 
quarrel  like  cat  and  dog  once  more,  Theo  wanting 
to  go  to  a  cheap  hotel,  and  Zoe  insisting  on  the  Meurice 
or  nothing.  Possibly  a  demi-mondaine  addicted  to 
drink  might  behave  as  Zoe  Blundell,  and  possibly  a 
man  seeking  for  an  excuse  to  rid  himself  of  his  wife 
might  leave  her  as  a  consequence ;  but  these  people  are 
supposed  to  be  in  love  with  one  another,  and  yet  they 
part  for  ever”  over  a  trifling  matter  like  this.  Within 
six  months  Theodore  is  in  the  toils  of  a  notorious 
divorcee,  and  Zoe  is  having  a  vulgar  row  with  Leonard 
Perris,  a  tame  robin  four  years  her  junior.  This  far 
from  chivalrous  creature,  although  practically  engaged 
to  a  charming  young  girl,  follows  Zoe  to  Italy,  and 
when  she  is  enraged  at  his  story  of  her  husband’s 
“  goings  on,”  constitutes  himself  her  lover.  Such  a 
blackguard  might,  perhaps,  ask  Zoe  if  she  has  some 
other  man  in  view  when  she  tells  him  he  must  return 
to  Ethel  Pierpoint,  but  why  Zoe  does  not  then  and 
the.ro  tell  him  that  he  is  not  good  enough  for  either 
of  them  or  for  any  decent  woman  only  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  knows.  Instead,  she  kisses  him  good-bye 
passionately — very  passionately — and  goes  off  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.  He,  however,  learns 
that  she  has  been  unfaithful,  and  furiously  insults  her, 
■declaring  that  she  has  only  come  back  to  him  because 
Perris  has  left  her.  What  does  the  poor  shuttlecock 
do  then!  She  toddles  back  to  Perris  to  ask  him  to 
marry  her,  and  Blundell  and  Mottram  follow  to  see 
that  he  does  so !  But  Ferris,  determined  to  waste  no 
tirno,  has  straightway  proposed  to  Ethel,  so  Zoe, 
wanted  by  no  . one,  commits  suicide.  Because  all  these 
people  of  Sir  Arthur’s  take  the  poor  way  out  of  their 
difficulties,  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  much  interest  in 
them>.  You  feel  -that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  getting  to  know.  This  is  the  more  so  because  the 
dialogue  is  lacking  in  action.  Admirably  though  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh,  Mr.  Lyn  Harding,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne, 
and  Mr.  Eric  Maturin  play,  they  represent  characters 
who  all  talk  without  being  affected  by  what  is  said  to 
them  by  any  one  else.  They  are  so  many  railway  trains 
getting  to  a  destination  on  lines  which  run  side  by  side 


without  coming  to  a  junction.  I  suppose  many  people 
will  see  in  “  Mid-Channel  ”  a  powerful  exposition  of  the 
evils  which  arise  out  of  race-suicide,  but  the  play 
depressed  me  without  satisfying  me,  despite  its  technical 
skill. 

“  Madame  X.,”  at  the  Globe. 

I  am  simple  enough  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  M. 
Alexandre  Bisson’s  “  Madame  X.,”  at  the  Globe, 
partly  because  it  is  beautifully  acted  and  partly  because 
it  seemed  to  me  good  drama,  which  afforded  fine  acting 
chances,  I  am  told  that  it  is  very  poor  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  but  I  like  it,  nevertheless.  Some  people 
blame  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine  because  he  will  not  take 
back  his  erring  wife,  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  when  she 
comes  back  to  him  full  of  repentance  when  her  lover 
is  dead.  But  why  should  he?  A  great  many  men  feel 
ver)^  strongly  about  these  things.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Valentine  did  not  see  that  she  would  go  utterly  to  the 
bad,  and  trail  about  the  world  leading  a  life  of  shame 
wi'th  one  man  after  another  for  twenty  years,  but  after 
all  he  did  not  begin  the  wrong.  M.  Bisson  is  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  the  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil,  and  twenty  years  of  infamy  make  of  Miss 
Ashwell  a  very  evil-looking,  drug-sodden  person,  but 
the  good  in  her  is  her  love  for  the  son  she  once 
abandoned,  and  she  murders  her  paramour,  when  he 
discovers  who  she  is,  to  prevent  him  blackmailing  and 
bringing  disgrace  upon  her  husband  and  this  son.  The 
great  scene  in  the  play  is,  of  course,  her  trial,  when  her 
son,  now  a  rising,  young  advocate,  defends  his  mother, 
unknowing  who  she  is,  Avhile  the  father,  proudly  watch¬ 
ing  his  son’s  maiden  effort,  gradually  realises  the  whole 
situation.  The  mother,  meanwhile,  will  not  open  her 
lips,  because  her  son  must  never  know  to  what  depths 
his  mother  has  sunk.  This  may  he  melodramatic,  but 
it  is  a  fine  situation ;  moreover,  Miss  Ashwell  played  it 
superbly,  and  hardly  less  good  was  Mr.  Valentine  as 
the  father.  I  would  go  to  see  “  Madame  X.”  again, 
if  only  for  the  acting.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  play 
so  beautifully  played.  Mr.  Arthur  Wontner  was 
excellent  as  the  son,  and  his  great  emotional  speech  in 
court  was  a  very  telling  piece  of  work.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hallard,  as  the  heartless  rogue  kJio  has  “  picked  up  ” 
the  mother  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  introduces  her  to  his 
blackmailing  friends  as  “  my  life-long  companion  for 
six  months,”  gave  a  perfect  study  of  an  irresponsible 
Frenchman.  Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn  was  delightful  as 
an  hotel  servant,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson’s  unctuous 
old  blackmailer  fascinated  me.  But  I  could  go  through 
the  whole  cast  giving  praise  like  this,  and  I  will  only 
say  further  that  “  Madame  X.”  is  a  play  to  see.  It 
is  harrowing,  hut  not  depressing.  “  Mid-Channel,”  on 
the  contrary,  is  depressing,  but  too  hard-cut  to  be 
harrowing. 

“The  Proud  Prince,”  at  the  Lyceum. 

I  fancy  that  the  Lyceum  management  has  a  sound 
success  in  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy’s  romantic 
play,  “  King  Robert  of  Sicily.”  It  contains  all  the 
essentials  for  a  popular  appeal.  Wicked  King  trying 
to  seduce  a  lowly  maid  and  being  humbled  into  the 
dust  for  his  naughtiness.  Maskelyne  and  Cook  effects 
when  an  archangel  metamorphoses  him  into  a  mis¬ 
shapen  fool.  Lurid  scenes  in  the  house  of  a  courtesan 
whither  the  maid  is  taken  to  break  her  proud  spirit. 
Impressive  ceremonial  in  the  Cathedral  at  Syracuse, 
where  the  now  regenerate  fool  and  repentant  King  kills 
the  villain  in  a  strange  duel,  the  arms  used  being  small 
sword  versus  large  cross;  and  finally  an  arena,  with 
stake  and  kindling-wood  all  ready,  where  we  see  the 
maiden  bound,  prepared  to  he  burnt  as  a  sorceress 
unless  a  champion  can  save  her.  Dressed  in  spotless 
white,  with  her  golden  hair  hanging  down  her  back, 
she  looked  the  very  image  of  a  German  religious  litho¬ 
graph  or  a  martyr  in  a  Wilson  Barrett  play.  Finally, 
you  have  another  Maskelyne  and  Cook  effect — I  mean 
a  miracle — and  the  fool,  who  has  learned  his  lesson, 
becomes  a  golden-robed  and  crowned  King  once  more, 
and  the  steadfast  maiden  becomes  his  bride.  It  is  all 
a  very  lurid  exposition  of  the  lines,  often  quoted 
throughout  the  play,  “  Jle  has  put  down  the  mighty 
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from  their  seat,  and  has  exalted  the,  humble  and  meek,” 
and  I  dare  say  some  people  may  find  in  it  as  great  a 
moral  lesson  as  ip  “  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,”  but  I 

am  not  one  of  them.  Cheap  religious  sensation  does 
not  appeal  to  me  even  when  clothed,  as  here,  in  luridly 
poetical  language.  I  must  sa.y,  however,  that  Mr. 
Matheson  Lang  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
part  of  the  arrogant  Robert  of  Sicily,  who  is  hurled 
down  from  his  high  place  and  has  to  work  out  his 
salvation  as  a  ragged,  malformed  fool  in  motley,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Thomas  looked  pretty  as  thei  much-tried 
Perpetua.  As  for  Miss  Francis  Dillon  as  the  courtesan 
Lysabetta,  the  leader  of  a  crowd  of  ladies  belonging, 
as  she  proudly  proclaimed,  to  “the  oldest  profession  in 
the  world,”  her  amorous,  languorous  seductiveness  made 
me  sdad  that  the  Censor  was  not  there  to  see  her.  She 

O 

was  a  lovely  glowing  daughter  of  delight,  redolent  of 
the  passionate  South. 

“  Arsene  Lupin,”  at  the  Doke  of  York’s; 

The  success  of  “  Raffles,”  I  suppose,  rendered  imita¬ 
tions  inevitable,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  MM.  Francis  cle 
Croisset  and  Maurice  Leblanc’s  “  Arsene.  Lupin  ”  to  put 
our  creators  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  “  A.  J.”  to  the 
blush.  Frankly,  the  whole  thing  struck  me  as  a  poor 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  somewhat  dull  into-  the 
bargain.  Arsene  Lupin  is  a  master  burglar  with  a 
halo  of  romance  about  him,  and  it  is  really  rather 
curious  if  you  come  to  think  about  it  how  readily  the 
public  accept  a  burglar  as  hero.  Ho  other  type  of 
criminal  so  easily  appeals  to  the  imagination.  M. 
Lupin  is  marvellously  adroit,  because  his  humorous 
way  is  to  acquaint  his  victims  beforehand  with  what 
object's  he  will  lift  arid  the  precise  hour  at  which  he 
will  take  them.  Heedless  to  say,  even  with  this 
information  in  their  power,  the  Paris  police  are  unable 
to  prevent  his  depredations,  and  even  that  paragon  of 
astuteness  Guerchard,  who  is  a  sort  of  French  Sherlock 
Holmes,  is  outwitted.  The  resemblance  to  Raffles  con¬ 
tinues  right  to  the  end,  when  Arsene  Lupin,  who  is 
badly  cornered  in  his  own  flat,  escapes  through  a  trick 
•bookcase,  much  as  “  A.  J.”  went  through  his  trick 
clock.  Arsene’s  respectable  profession  is  that  of  Duke. 
Being  French  I  suppose  he  does  not  know  how  dis¬ 
reputable  it  is  to  he  a  duke  nowadays,  so  he  imper¬ 
sonates  the  Due  de  Charmerace,  an  explorer,  who  it  was 
thought  had  died  while  searching*  for  North  or  South 
Poles.  "What  is  more,  he  finds  a  partner  in  crime  to 
marry  him  This  is  pretty  Sonia.  (Miss  Alexandra 
Carlisle),  who  once  committed  a  theft  to-  save  her 
honour!  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier  brings  all  his  clever¬ 
ness  to  hear  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  burglar,  hut 
the  part  is  not  worthy  of  him.  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  is 
excellent  as  the  detective.  A  number  of  other  clever 
people  in  the  very  lengthy  cast,  such  as  Mr.  Eric  Lewis 
and  Rosina.  Eilippi,  have  very  little  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  themselves. 

“  A  Sense  or  Humour,”  at  the  Playhouse. 

I  remember  first  seeing  “A  Sense  of  Humour,”  by 
Beryl  and  Cosmo  Hamilton,  some  years  ago  at  a  sort 
•of  trial  performance.  Since  then  it  has  done  a  little 
country  tour.  Now  that  it  has  come  to  town,  it  ought 
to  stay,  because  it  is  quite  an  amusing  little  comedy, 
setting  forth  what  happened  in  a  fishing  cottage  on 
the  Jsle  of  Mull  during  twenty-four  hours,  when 
Major  Archibald  Hay  and  Sir  William  Hutton  shared: 
it  with  their  respective  wives.  Sir  William  Hutton, 
Bart.,  kissed  the  Major’s  wife,  and  the.  Major  saw  him. 
If  the  fishing  is  poor,  I  suppose  you  must  while  a.way 
the  time  somehow,  and  these  two  flirted.  There  was 
really  no  particular  harm  in  it;  so-  when  the  Major 
raved  and  talked  about  divorce,  Lady  Hutton 
suggested  treating  the  incipient  tragedy  with  a  sense  of 
humour.  She  persuades  the  mam  of  Mars  to  make  hot 
love  to  her,  and  treat  the  ill  homceiopathieally.  By 
this  means  she  is  sure  that,  on  the  “  Divorgons- ”  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  balance  of  parties  will  he  restored.  She  is 
justified  of  her  expedient,  but  not  until  certain  very 
amusing  and  compromising  situations  have  come,  about, 
for  the  Iasi  act  takes  place  in  the  ante-room  to  Lady 


Hutton’s  bedroom,  and  there  we  see  her,  locked  in,- 
with  the  gallant  Major  looking'  uncommonly  uncomfort¬ 
able.  However,  the  humour  prevails  both  in  the  situa¬ 
tions  and  the  play,  and  from,  first  to  last  the  piece  is 
cleverly  acted,  particularly  by  the  authoress,  as  Lady 
Hutton. 

“Dear  Little  Denmark,”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’. 

Mr.  Paul  Rubens’  new  collection  of  “  Chatter, 
Jingle,  and  Tunes  ”  is,  like  “  Miss  Hook  of  Holland,” 
a  collection  of  pretty  things,  strung  together  on  a  slight 
but  sufficient  plot.  When  weary  of  the  drama,  you 
can  come  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  and  find  pretty 
scenery,  a  pretty  chorus,  a  pretty  ballet,  and  pretty 
Miss  Isabel  Jay  singing  most  prettily.  In.  addition, 
there  is  Mr.  Huntley  Wright,  who  is  droll  as  ever,  as 
Hans  Hansen,  official  clock-winder  to  the  town  of 
Falsternore,  and  quack  medicine  man  to  Mr.  J ames 
Blakeley  (Duke  Ernst  von  Rasmussen),  who  makes 
pretty  fun  of  the  ways  of  quackery.  There  is  also  Miss 
Gracie  Leigh,  who,  as  Ophelia,  servant  to  the  Burgo¬ 
master,  sings  a  delightful  song  on  the  futility  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the.  most  delicious,  things  in  the 
show.  “  Dear  Little  Denmark  ”  is  absolutely  unpre¬ 
tentious,  but  excellent  of  its  kind.  If  you  want  an 
amusing  evening’s  entertainment,  go  and  see  it.-  You. 
will  not  be  bored.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  a 
few  details  in  it  later,  but  this  is  all  for  the  moment, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  time.  It  has-  come  to  stay. 


FROM  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  TO 
HER  DAUGHTER. 

St.  Moritz, 

August  23,  1909. 

Y  DEAR  MAUDE, — Your  submarine  stories  are 
entertaining.  Permanent  life  in  a  submarine 
would  be  circumscribed.  I  believe  in  the  Navy  it  is 
all  done  by  volunteers.  That  is  your  position — hut  it 
-will  enable  you  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate 
■women  who  are  compelled  to  live  their  lives  in  the 
grimy  struggle  for  respectability  on  thirty  shillings  a 
week  and  the  sleepless  terror  of  the  unforeseen.  A  fat 
bank  balance  is  not  necessarily  the  equivalent  of  happi¬ 
ness- — but  its  possessor  knows  no  more  of  real  poverty 
than  we  do  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  It  is  amusing 
to  notice  how  often  people  talk  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  on  character— it  is  invariably 
on  the  character  of  others.  Vicarious  suffering  is  an 
artistic  luxury. 

I  wonder  whether  your  employers  are  giving  you  a 
holiday  ;  and,  if  so,  what  you  will  do  with  it.  I  always 
think  that  England  in  August  and  September  throws 
off  some  of  its  conventional  aureole;  and  just  for  two 
months  of  the  year  admits  that  young  men  and  young 
vtomen  can  be  reasonably  friendly.  The  “  summer 
girl  ”  is  a  phrase  which  is  rather  redolent  of  Margate ; 
but,  call  her  by  what  name  you  like,  she  is  “  going  on  ” 
all  over  England  and  the  Continent  wherever  our  people 
are  gathered  together.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  masses 
who  greet  one  another  on  South  and  East  Coast  piers 
with  unintrocluctory  freedom ;  it  permeates  the  golfing 
hotel;  and  country  house  parties  are  arranged  that 
the*  a  summer  girl  ”  and  the  “  summer  man  ”  may 
make  merry  together.  It’s  a  game  that  wants  experts 
to  play  it  properly.  I  am  not  advocating  the  profes¬ 
sional  flirt  or  garrison-hack  type  of  girl;  you  know 
well  enough  how  I  loathe  them.  But  somehow  when 
people  are  all  away  for  a  holiday  together  man  forgets 
his  work  and  his  responsibilities.  Careers  are  pushed 
aside  and  locked  up,  and  there  is  endless  leisure  to  be 
filled.  What  more,  natural  than  that  a  man  should  turn 
to  the*  most  attractive  girl  he  can  find  near  him  and  ask 
her — -not  usually  in  so  many  words— to  come  and  kill 
the  leisure  with  him  1 

But  undoubtedly  the  narrowed  circle  of  a  golfing 
hotel  or  a  steamer  gives  wrong  values  to  individuals. 
I  remember  a  man  whom  I  knew  well  on  a  voyage 
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back  from  tlie  Cape.  There  was  a  girl  on  board 
who  was  very  attractive.  He  used  to  do  his  deck  walks 
with  her ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  she  walked  with 
another  man,  he  found  the  deck  a  dull  place  and  the 
ship  a  desert.  He  had  much  time  for  thought  on  board ; 
for  in  spite  of  all  the  games  and  recreation  on  a 
ship  there  is  always  an  immense  amount  of  idleness  ; 
and  so  because  he  found  the  girl  an  essential  to  his 
ship-life  he  came  to  the  conclusion  she  would  also  be 
essential  to  his  shore-life,  and  he  proposed  to  her.  He 
lived  to  regret  his  voyage  intensely.  If  you  live  in 
cheap  seaside  lodgings  you  may  come  to  admire  the 
best  of  the  oleographs.  It  is  better  to  go  and  have  a 
look  at  a  good  picture  gallery  before  you  decide  to 
make  one  of  the  oleographs,  even  the  best,  your  own. 

But  the  trouble,  if  any,  usually  falls  to  the  girl’s 
lot  unless  she  is  wise .  enough  to  know  that  golfing 
links  are  not  always  forged  to  last.  The  heart  of  man 
is  rather  like  a  rubber  core,  it  is  wonderfully  resilient, 
and  though  it  be  laid  dead  by  his  partner,  she  may  yet 
fail  to  win  the  match.  You  see  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  golfing  “shop,” 

It  is  always  well  for  a  girl  to  remember,  on  the  mere 
dull  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence — which 
after  all  forms  a  big  barrier  in  a  man’s  mind  when  he 
dreams  of  matrimony — that  the  appearance  of  abundant 
wealth  on  the  part  of  the  “  summer  man  ”  is  no 
guarantee  of  a  substantial  income.  Probably  he  has 
worked  hard  all  the  year  and  laid  aside  a  sufficiency 
for  his  holiday.  Many  a  man  considers  the  essence 
of  a  holiday— apart  from  any  thought  of  ostentation— 
is  to  have  enough  money  not  to  think  about  it ;  and 
so  he  spends  gladly  and  (gaily.  He  knows  it  is  only 
for  a  month.  That  does  not  matter,  it  is  the  ex¬ 
penses  that  are  multiplied  by  the  other  forty-eight 
weeks  in  the  year  that  make  a  quieter  man  of  him 
when  he  goes  back  to  work. 

l  am  glad  you  took  your  two  fellow-lodgers  to  Brighton. 
I  think  that  loneliness  through  which  you  say  they 
have  been  is  the  worst  possible  thing.  Loneliness 
to  a  man  is  a  wall  which  he  can  climb ;  it  may  take 
some  time,  and  he  may  meet  with  rebuffs ;  but  to  a 
woman  situated  as  your  friends  were  with  no  one  to 
start  them  off  with  a  pleasant  social  milieu,  it  seems 
insuperable;  _|  ,  . 

It  often  makes  me  feel  a  little  cynical  when  I  see 
the  various  organisations  in  England  which  exist  to 
welcome  foreigners  and  colonials.  These  visitors 
are  never  to  know  a  moment’s  loneliness.  The 
moment  they  land  someone  is  to  seize  them  by  the 
hand — lead  them  London — introduce  them  to  friends 
■ — -pack  them  off  to  country  houses- — and  at  the  end  of 
their  visit  they  are  to  return  to  whence  they  came  full 
of  the  story  of  the  cultured  hospitality  of  England, 
and  always  ready  to  deny  the  old  gibe  of  England’s 
icy  aloofness.  I  am  not  referring  to  distinguished 
colonials  whom  everyone  is  proud  to  welcome ;  but 
the  unknowns-  for  whom  so  much  forethought  is  taken. 
I  say  I  feel  cynical  when  I  think  of  how  little  is  done 
for  the  lonely  gentlepeople  in  London — especially  the 
women — and,  after  all,  they  want  it  more  than  colonial 
birds  of  passage,  for  they  live  here  permanently. 

St.  Moritz  is  very  full  and  very  gay,  and  the  “  summer 
girl  ”  is  here  in  force.  I  observe  many  interesting  little 
stories  working  out  under  my  eyes.  The  protagonists 
are  rather  ostrich-like  :  they  seem  to  imagine  that  no 
one  even  guesses  that  they  are  having  a  ripping  good 
time.  Bless  them!  Why  shouldn’t  they?  Life  is  full 
of  drama,  hut  the  only  difference  between  real  life  and 
the  stage  is  that  in  life  you  have  to  watch  all  the  un- 
dramatic  interludes  as  well — you  cannot  focus  your 
attention  simply  on  the  people  who  are  doing  dramatic 
things. — Your  loving  MOTHER. 
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RACING,  pavST  AND  PRESENT, 

TP  HERE  are  certain  writers  on  racing  affairs  whose 
JL  aim  and  end  appear  to  be  the  encouragement  of 
popular  gambling.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  “  sport  ”  in 
any  shape  or  form  about  the  “  home  ” 'hacker,  whose 
squalid  speculations  usually  lead  to  irretrievable  ruiu 
and  disgrace.  It  is  really  exasperating  to  read  the 
idiotic  lamentations  about  the  extinction  of  ante-post 
betting  which  one  mountebank  asserts  “  we  have  been 
too  long  without.”  The  moon  wall  fall  before  there  is 
ever  again  any  genuine  ante-post  betting,  except  upon 
the  Derby  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  early  specu¬ 
lation  upon  even  those  two  races  is  now  on  a  paltry 
scale  compared  with  the  operations  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ag-o.  As  to  the  betting  which  is  reported  by 
the  daily  papers,  and  about  which  such  an  elaborate 
fuss  is  raised,  it  is  the  most  utter  humbug,  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  any  notice  whatever.  The  infatuated 
“home  ”  backer  who  is  such  a  mooncalf  as  to  be  beguiled 
by  these  misleading  reports  finds  himself  led  by  the  nose 
to  perdition.  The'  daily  betting  is  as  pure  moonshine 
as  the  “keen  anticipation ”  with  which,  I  read,  the 
Weights  (for  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  have 
been  awaited. 

Mr,  S.  Joel’s  highly  tried  filly,  Sun  Angel,  has  been 
seriously  amiss  for  several  weeks,  and  she  is  not  likely 
to  run  again  this  season.  The  filly  has  been  suffering 
from,  fever,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  she  may  never 
•again  be  rof  any  value  for  racing.  Sun  Angel  as 
heavily  engaged  as  a  three-year-old,  being  entered  for 
the  One  Thousand,  the  Oaks,  the  Coronation  Stakes  at 
Ascot,  and  eight  Other  important  events. 

Stolen  Kiss  is  certainly  the  best  two-year-old  filly  of 
the  season,  and  I  expect  that  there  are  not  more  than 
two  of  the  colts  that  would  he  likely  to-  defeat  her. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  for  her  owner  that  by  some 
egregious  blundering  she  was  struck  out  of  next 
year’s  Oaks  when  the  minor  forfeit  was  declared. 
This  mistake  is  the  more  tragical  inasmuch  as  the  filly 
has  only  one  other  engagement  as  a  three-year-old, 
which  is  the  Durham  County  Produce  Plate  of  £1,000 
at  Stockton.  She  takes  a  TO  lb.  breeding  allowance 
in  this  race.  She  was  withdrawn  from  the  Oaks  only  a 
fortnight  before  her  brilliant  debut  at  Gosforth  Park. 

Tuesday  next  is  one  of  the  four  great  nomination 
days  of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  important  'races 
for  the  next  three  years  will  then  close.  It  would  be 
•a  laudable  change,  and  one  very  popular  among  owners, 
if  the  Stewards  of  the  J  oekey  Club  were  to  order  the 
dates  of  closing  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger 
to  bo  altered,  and  to  let  the  entries  be  made  for  all 
three  stakes  on  the  Tuesday  after  Doncaster.  The 
yearling  sales  of  the  season  would  then  be  over,  and 
the  advertised  value  of  each  race  could  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  bonus  which  is  now  given  to 
the  nominator  of  the  winner.  There  are  several 
weight-for-age  races  at  Newmarket,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  £10,000  for  1912. 
to  the  conditions  of  which  I  referred  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  other  races 
closing  at  Newmarket  -are  quite  curiously  unattractive 
to  owners.  At  G-oodwood  there  is  the  Gordon 
Stakes  of  £1,000  for  1911,  open  to  now  yearlings. 
There  are  several  events  at  Liverpool,  notably  the 
Mersey  Stakes  of  £700  (run  next  July),  and  the  Union 
Jack  Stakes  of  £1,200  and  the  Knowsley  Dinner  Stakes 
of  £1,000  for  1911.  At  Chester  there  are  three  two- 
year-old  events  at  next  year’s  meeting,  and  the  Dee 
Stakes  for  1911.  At  Doncaster  there  is  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes  for  1911.  At  Hurst  Park  there  are  the  Duchess 
of  York  Plate  of  £1,300  and  the  Yearling  Plate  of 
£1,000,  both  for  1911,  and  the  Lennox  Plate  of  £1,500 
for  1912.  At  Newbury  there  are  two  £1,000  stakes  for 
now  yearlings  to  run  in  1911— the  Greenha-m  Stakes 
and  the  Kingsclere  Stakes.  At  the  Western  Meeting 
(Ayr)  in  1911  there  is  the  Scottish  Derby  of  £1,000. 
This  is  a  new  race.  At  York  there  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Plate  of  £1,000,  to  run  at  the  next  August 
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Meeting.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  which  also  '-^ses 
on  Tuesday,  is  ati  once  the  richest  and  the  -iieaPest 
race  in  the  world.  There  is  £12,000  of  money> 

the  sweepstakes  also  going  to  the  wriP®1*'  anc!-  a  stl^_ 
scriber -can  “get  out”  for  £4  hr  declaring  forfeit  but 
seven  weeks  before  the  day  of  running.  Several  of  the 
most  prominent  English  owners'  will  not  engage  horses 
in  a  stake  which  is  run  for  on  Sunday,  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  much0  larger  entry  from  England  now  thau  the 
race  has  been  postponed  from  the  Sunday  in  Ascot 
week  until  the  last  Sunday  in  June. 

Among  the  races  during  this  season  which  close  on 
Tuesday  are  the  Kempton  Park  Nursery  of  £1,000  (run 
October  8)  and  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  of  £1,500, 
run  Friday,  November  12. 

A  good  many  people  will  be  on  the  look-out  for 
Salamanca  when  she  runs  again.  This  filly’s  only 
engagement  during  the  autumn  is  the  Cheveley  Park 
Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting. 
Salamanca  was  regarded  by  the  stable  as  being  a  really 
.good  thing  for  the  Gimcrack  Stakes,  and  she  was  backed 
accordingly.  The  ring  would  have  been  hard  hit  if 
Salamanca  had  won  at  York,  and  the  secret  of  her  trial 
had  been  well  kept,  as  not  one  of  the  legion  of  New¬ 
market  touts  mentioned  her  in  connection  with  this  race. 
I  am  told  that  the  filly  would  have  done  better  over  five 
furlongs,  but  she  cannot  be  anything  very  remarkably 
smart  when  Lily  Rose  could  beat  her,  and  at  Goodwood 
Lemberg  gave  17  lb.  to  Mr.  Flail  Walker’s  filly,  and 
literally  lost”  her. 

Every  year  some  of  the  sporting  reporters  are  thrown 
into  hysterical  paroxysms  about  the  imaginary  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Gimcrack  Stakes.  We  are  told  that  many 
owners  would  sooner  win  this  race  than  the  Derby  or 
St.  Leger,  which  is  all  trash  and  cackle  of  the  most 
anserous  description.  The  Gimcrack  Stakes  is  quite  a 
trumpery  event  in  point  of  value,  and  as  to  the  “  senti¬ 
ment  ”  about  which  there  is  such  braying,  the  common 
idea  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  race  is  all  wrong.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  only  dates  from 
1846,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  race  was  owned  by 
Admiral  Harcourt,  of  Swinton  Park,  a  son  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  who  won  the  Derby  with  Ellington  in 
1856. 

There  are  eighty-one  entries  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and 
101  horses  have  been  engaged  in  the  Cambridgeshire. 
Of  late  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  laudatory 
braying  about  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Jockey  Club 
to  encourage  long-distance  races.  Certainly,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stayers  is  not  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
pecuniary  conditions  of  these  two  handicaps.  £500  is 
announced  to  be  added  to  the  Cesarewitch,  but  £300  is 
taken  for  second  and  third  horses.  In  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  £500  is  added,  with  £100  for  second  horse.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  why  the  winner  of  the  long 
race  should  be  deprived  of  three-fifths  of  the  added 
money,  while  the  winner  of  the  shorter  race  takes  the 
whole  of  it.  The  fact  is  that  these  two  handicaps  now 
present  no  attraction  to  non-betting  owners.  The  sum 
nominally  added  is  £1,100,  but  this  is  reduced  to  £190, 
the  difference  being  made  up  by  the  owners’  entrances. 
Last  year  the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch  received  £880, 
while  the  Cambridgeshire  brought  in  £1,380.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prince  Edward  Handicap  at  Manchester 
was  worth  £1,670  to  the  winner,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
Handicap  at  Kempton  Park  brought  in  £1,665.  Of  the 
back-end  events  of  this  class,  the  Liverpool  Cup  was 
worth  £1,375,  the  Derby  Cup  £1,325,  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  November  Handicap  £1,325.  These  figures 
require  no  comment,  but  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club  must  be  perfectly  infatuated  if  they  suppose  that 
the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  can  continue  to 
maintain  their  old  prestige  with  such  beggarly  con¬ 
ditions. 


but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  get  through 
another  preparation.  If  he  goes  on  all  right  he  will  no 
doubt  be  heard  of  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Spring- 
Handicaps.  Both  the  French  horses  purchased  at  high 
prices  by  Mr.  S.  Joel  have  turned  out  deplorable  invest¬ 
ments  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  hear  that  M.  E-.  Blanc  is  likely  to  send  Imprenablo 
to  England  next  month  to  run  for  the  Middle  Park 
Plate.  This  dark  colt  is  by  Flying  Fox  out  of  La 
Camargo,  and  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
looking  two-year-olds  in  France.  Impr enable  has  an 
important  engagement  at  Maisons  Laifitte  on  Friday, 
the  24th,  but  if  he  is  to  be  sent  to  Newmarket  he  vvill 
probably  b© reserved  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  in  which 
race  he  would  meet  the  best  of  the  English  two-year- 
olds  (not  Charles  O’Malley)  with  7  lb.  the  best  of  the 
weights.  Several  animals  in  the  La  Fouilleuse  stable 
have  been  coughing,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
ailment  will  not  spread  further. 

Nurseries  are  at  present  prohibited  until  September, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  races  of  this  class  shall 
be  allowed  to  begin  at  Goodwood.  There  can  be  no 
sort  of  objection  to  this  change,  ’  which  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  Goodwood,  and  still  more  to  the 
August  meetings,  most  of  which  are  in  a  decidedly 
languishing  condition.  The  popularity  of  these  events 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  Derby  there  were  twenty 
starters  for  the  Devonshire  Nursery  of  £500,  twenty 
for  the  Elvaston  Nursery  of  £200,  and  twenty-one  for 
the  Friary  Plate  of  £250.  These  events  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  begin  five  weeks  earlier,  and  any  objections 
to  this  alteration  are  merely  chimerical. 

It  was  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  top-weight 
should  have  won  the  Devonshire  Nursery,  and  Sunshine 
must  be  a  very  useful  colt,  but  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  the  name  which  is  associated  with  Mr.  J antes 
Merry’s  famous  mare  of  forty  years  ago.  Charles 
O’Malley  was  not  sent  to  Derby,  and  I  amrinformed  that 
he  will  not  run  at  Doncaster,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  his  meeting  with  Lemberg  rvould  have  been 
very  interesting.  Charles  O’Malley  is  in  reserve  for  the 
£1,000  race  at  Manchester  next  week,  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  for  him,  as  he  has  a  breeding  allowance  of  13  lb. 
Santa,  Fina  won  the  Derby  race,  in  which  Scotch  Gift 
failed  to  stay  the  course. 

Odds  were  freely  betted  on  Mirador  for  the  Breeders^ 
St.  Leger,  but  there  was  no  pace  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  race,  and  Mr.  Astor’s  colt  was  beaten  for 
speed  by  The  Whirlpool  at  the  finish.  Mirador’ s  defeat 
was  an  arrant  fluke,  for  he  would  have  won  very  easily 
if  there  had  been  a  fast-run  race  from  start  to  finish. 
Mirador  stays  well,  but  he  is  deficient  in  speed.  F. 
Wootton  rode  a  very  fine  race  on  the  winner.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  last  year  White  Eagle  was  most 
unexpectedly  beaten  at  Derby  for  this  same  stake  by 
Ardentrive,  but  he  afterwards  ran  a  good  second  to  Your 
Majesty  for  the  St.  Leger. 

Next  week  there  will  be  racing  at  Warwick,  Ayr 
(Western  Meeting),  Yarmouth,  and  Manchester,  and  the 
best  sport  will  be  afforded  by  the  last  of  these  meetings. 
The  West  of  Scotland  Foal  Stakes  of  £600  at  Ayr  appa¬ 
rently  lies  between  Stolen  Iviss  and  Helot,  of  which  pair 
I  prefer  the  filly. 

A  number  of  very  speedy  horses  are  engaged  in  the 
Portland  Plate  to-morrow,  but  this  race  has  lest  nearly 
all  its  old  prestige,  for  at  one  time  it  was  regarded  as 
an  autumn  Stewards’  Cup.  I  fancy  Hillside  III. 
Seventy-one  two-year-olds  have  been  handicapped  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Nursery  of  £1,000  on  Friday,  the  dis¬ 
tance  being  nearly  a  mile.  Peloponnesus  may  win  if 
he  runs,  and  Malpas  should  be  dangerous. 


THE  FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION  FIASCO. 


Monitor  was  one  of  the  summer  favourites  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  but  I  hear  from  Newmarket  that  this 
horse  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  seen  in  win  ing  form 
during  the  present  season.  Monitor  went  seriously 
amiss  after  running  in  the  City  and  Suburban,  and  he 
has  been  doing  no  work  for  more  than  four  months. 
Mr.  Joel’s  horse  is  now  believed  to  be  all  right  again, 


“  One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies.”  In  the 
dispute  that  has  arisen  betv/een  F.A.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
paid  players,  the  professionals  have  won  hands  down. 
For  sheer  bluffing  mendacity,  the  attitude  of  F.A.,  Ltd., 
would  be  difficult  to  beat.  The  public  were  told  that 
the  players  as  a  body  were  loyal ;  a  mere  minority  of 
misguided  men,  tools  of  trade  unionists,  alone  were 
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making  a  fuss.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Players 
Union  that  there  was  no  braggart  boasting.  The  simple 
truth  was  that  those  who  had  not  joined  the  Union 
were  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  these  very  men  won  the 
day.  They  were  invited  to  meet  P.A.,  Ltd.  The 
unionists  were,  like  the  seceding  amateurs,  outside  the 
veil.  F.A.,  Ltd.,  through  Mr.  Clegg,  announced  that 
it  was  determined  to  have  football  regarded  as  a  sporu. 
But  it  was  also  prepared  to  put  money  down  for  those 
who  were  present  to  start  a  new  union,  founded  on  lines 
approved  by  F.A.,  Ltd.  A  more  outrageous  bribe  was 
never  offered  by  a  public  body.  The  players  present 
would  have  been  worms,  and  not  men,  if  they  had 
acceded.  They  gave  the  bigwigs  of  the  F.A.,  Ltd.,  as 
good  a  dressing-down  as  they  have  ever  had  in  their 
lives.  One  player  who  had  been  heavily  fined  protested 
his  innocence.  Mr.  Clegg  told  the  speaker  he  was 
trying  to  get  his  case  heard  again.  “Not  at  all,”  said 
the  player.  “I  give  my  case  as  an  instance  showing 
the  need  of  a  union.”  He  was  quite  right.  With  a 
union  behind  him,  he  would  have  had  his  case  properly 
presented. 

Then  cam©  Mr.  Veitch,  another  player,  whose 
powerful  speech  showed  that  men  of  education  and 
ability  are  amongst  the  players.  He  pointed  out  that 
suspensions  must  be  removed,  and  ,a  minimum  of  pay¬ 
ment  made.  These  points,  refused  by  the  Association  in 
conference  with  the  Union,  must  be  granted.  Mr. 
Clegg,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  had  warned  the  men  of 
legal  difficulty  about  their  contracts,  tried  to  corner 
Veitch.  Had'  he  authority  to  bind  the  Union1?  It 
was  the  last  card  of  Mr.  Clegg  and  his  friends. 
If  time  was  given  Veitch  could  get  authority.  And 
so  the  F.A.,  Ltd.,  who  had  been  fairly  cornered, 
sooner  than  stick  to  their  guns  and  declare  a  lock¬ 
out,  sooner  than  deprive  the  clubs  of  making  money, 
agreed  to  a  truce  and  declar’ed  an  amnesty.  The 
boycotted  players  could  play.  The  season  could  open 
in  due  course.  The  Association  had  in  the  fight  been 
beaten  at  all  points.  Their  strategy  and  tactics  failed 
miserably.  In  fact,  the  Council  had  none.  It  relied 
on  bounce,  bullying,  and  bribery  to  effect  its  object. 
The  players  who  had  not  joined  the  union  were  not 
sportsmen  of  the  Council’s  kidney.  They  declined  to 
be  bullied,  saw  through  the  bounce,  and  spurned  the 
bribe. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  letter  the  chairman 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  club  wrote  to  the  papers.  In 
wild  enthusiasm  for  sport,  he  and  others  had  organised 
the  club.  They  were  liable  in  guarantees  to  the  bank. 
The  General  Federation  of  Trades  Unions  had  inter¬ 
fered  in  sport.  Ruin  was  impending.  The  club  would 
go  down,  and  the  guarantors  would  become  liable. 
This  was  how  sporting  enthusiasts  were  treated  by 
unions.  Well,  iT  people  like  to  employ  men  to  play 
football  for  them  they  must  take  the  ordinary  risks-  of 
the  business.  There  is  an  organisation  of  employers 
in  F.A.,  Ltd.  It  is  a  trust  circle,  and  the  ring  does 
not  like  new  clubs  forcing  their  way  in,  as  Mr.  Bounce 
has  found  out.  If  his  club,  and  other  clubs,  really  con¬ 
sider  F.A.,  Ltd.,  is  necessary  to  their  existence,  let  them 
stick  to  it.  If  .  they  like  an  outside  body  to  control 
their  affairs,  spy  on  their  doings,  and  take  toll  of  their 
hard-earned  increment,  they  can  support  F.A.,  Ltd. 
But  they  must  not  complain  if  those  who  are  paid  for 
the  sport  organise  themselves  to  protect  their  own 
interests  against  this  organisation  that  finds  so  much 
favour  with  their  masters.  Such  an  attitude  is  neither 
business  nor  sport.  In  all  the  history  of  labour 
troubles  I  doubt  if  a  more  comical  situation 
has  arisen.  The  men  had  no  quarrel  with  their 
employers,  who  were  ready  and  willing  for  the  most 
part  to  let  them  organise  and  pay  them-  their  wages. 
But  a  third  party,  in  the  interest  of  sport,  intervened, 
and  said  the  men  must  not  be  paid  because  “  they  are 
organising  themselves,  and  we  do  not  approve.  Because 
they  disobey  we  will  not  let  them:  earn  any  money  as 
footballers.  They  must  not  play  again.”  Then  the  em¬ 
ployers  said,  “  But  we  shall  be  in  debt.  We  are  sports¬ 
men,  and  do  not  want  to  be  under  liabilities  we  are 
not  too  pleased  to  meet,  and  which  we  should  not  have 
to  meet  if  you  would  let  these  men  play.”  And  then 


the  Tertium  Quid  .said,  “  You  may  all  play.”  It  was 
money  that  made  F.A.  Limited  climb  down,  and  not  the 
players.  I  need  not  say  who  are  the  sportsmen. 


LAND  TAXES  AND  CLUBS. 

Following  on  my  article  last  week  regarding  the 
undeveloped  land  tax,  it  will  now  be  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  the  increment  duty — that  is,  the 
duty  on  the  increment  in  the  site  value  after  April  30th, 
1909 — in  connection  with  the  position  of  sporting  clubs. 
This  duty  is  to  be  payable  only  in  respect  of  contracts 
made  after  the  date  mentioned.  When  the.  land  isi 
owned  by  private  persons  it  is-  payable  on  transfer  of 
interest  or  on  a  lease  exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  on 
death.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  it  is  collected  every 
fifteen  years.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  tax  is  one-fifth 
of  the  total  increment  in  the  site  value,  apart  from  any¬ 
thing  that  the  tenant  or  landlord  may  do  to  the  pre¬ 
mises.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  example,  a  lawn  tennis 
or  cricket  club  gets  a  twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  lays 
out  tennis  courts  and  cricket  pitches.  It  spends  a  lot 
of  money.  Its  rent  is,  say,  £50  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  the  competition  for  such  grounds  is  keen.  The 
philanthropic  landlord  gets  the  benefit  of  what  the 
tenant  has  done.  He  can  let  at  an  increased  rent,  and 
the  old  tenants  have  to  pay  more  if  they  want  to  stay. 
All  that  he  can  get  simply  from  what  the  tenant  has 
done  he  can  still  get.  But,  suppose  the  value  of  land 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  has  gone  up.  Then  the 
State  will  step  in  and  demand  a  fifth  of  so  much  of  the 
increment  as  is  due  to  the  general  growth  in  the  value 
of  the  land.  The  only  exemption  from  increment  duty 
is  contained  in  section  25  of  the  Finance  Act,  which 
provides  that  where  the  land  is  held  for  public  or  charit¬ 
able  purposes  no  duty  is  leviable.  Those  who  talk 
.about  the  London  Playing  Fields  being  so  liable  are 
therefore  in  error. 

But  the  words  public  and  charitable  purposes  are 
not  defined.  Would  the  playing-fields  of  Eton  be 
considered  to  be  held  for  public,  or  the  playing- 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Schools  or  Christ’s 
Hospital  at  Horsham  for  charitable,  purposes  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  Royal  Masonic  would  get  off, 
the  Bluecoat  School  might,  and  Eton  might  not. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  son 
at  the  City  of  London  Schools,  Mr.  Asquith  was  at  that 
school,  and  I  believe  Mr.  McKenna  knows  something  of 
King’s  College  School.  Each  of  these  schools  have  their 
playgrounds.  The  boys  are  not  of  rich  parents.  Will 
their  playgrounds  be  exempted  under  site  values? 
What  will  be  the  position  of  the  college  cricket  and 
football  grounds  at  Oxford  arid  Cambridge,  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  athletic  grounds  like  Fenner’s  at  Cambridge, 
or  the  Iffle-y  ground  at  Oxford?  Are  they  held  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes?  There  are  many  Members  on  either  side 
of  the  House  who  know  the  struggle  all  these  clubs 
and  the  boat  club-houses  and  the  University  club¬ 
houses,  too,  have  to  keep  their  'heads  above  water. 
They  literally  cannot  afford  to  pay  on  increment  values. 
Similarly,  too,  club  boat-houses  would  be  liable— 
Thames,'  London,  and  Anglian.  I  cannot  see  how  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  they  could  be  said  to 
be  held  for  public  purposes.  I  have  taken  cases  where 
the  property  is  owned  by  the  -clubs.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask — hit  as  they  are  already  for  rates  and  taxes — 
that  they  should  not  be  liable  for  duty  on  increment 
value  until,  as  in  the  case  of  land  held  for  charitable 
or  other  purposes,  the  land  is  devoted  to  another 
purpose  ?  I  may  further  add  that  the  hospitals  in 
London  have  bought  playing-grounds  for  their  students, 
the  funds  having  been  provided  by  past  and 
present  members  of  these  institutions.  Then  the 
big  banks  and  insurance  companies  have  bought 
playgrounds  for  the  use  of  their  staffs,  and  so  have 
many  big  wholesale  and  retail  commercial  houses 
like  Whit-eley’s  and  others.  Surely  lands  so  held  might 
well  be  exempted.  Their  neighbourhood  is  frequently 
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populated  densely.  They  are  convenient  for  a  large 
number  of  folk  on  whom  the  fresh  air  and  exercise 
confer  enormous  benefit.  At  Acton,  at  Beckenham,  at 
Catford,  and  at  other  places  these  lands  have  an  in¬ 
creasing  site  value.  Surely,  it  may  well  suffice  the  local 
rates  and  the  State  that  their  very  presence  increases 
the  site  value  of  properties  not  so  utilised.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  increment  duty  might  in  some  cases  force 
the  property  into  the  market.  At  all  events,  the  tax 
would  be  a  drain  on  clubs  whose  financial  existence  is 
not  too  flourishing. 

Now  to  proceed  and  to  take  the  case  of  land  let  on 
lease  to  clubs.  If  the  owner,  on  granting  a  lease,  has  to 
pay  duty  on  an  increased  site  value  the  fresh  rental  will 
probably  go  up,  or  he  may  prefer  to  sell  as  building 
land.  If  during  a  lease  there  are  one  or  two  deaths, 
then  the  reversion  may  well  be  sold  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  in  order  to  get  the  full  value  for  the  landlord. 
This  is  only  business,  but  if  the  landlord  continues  to 
let  as  and  for  recreation  purposes,  and  is  willing, 
whether  from  motives  of  philanthropy  or  because  the 
use  of  the  ground  is  of  general  benefit  to  his  estate  and 
thereby  assists  in  increasing  site  values,  to  continue 
to  lease’  the  ground  at  the  present  rent,  then  again  for 
the  sake  of  the  open  space  I  would  urge  that  the  incre¬ 
ment  tax  should  not  be  assessed  on  such  property.  But 
if  the  amount  of  rent  is  increased,  then  I  would  tax 
on  so  much  of  the  increase  as  is  due  to  site  value.  I 
would  leave  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and  also  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  site  is  used  bona  fide- — used  for  club  purposes  for 
recreation  and  sports.  As  to  clubs  that  make  money 
by  sports,  they  are  businesses  and  come  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  category.  But  even  in  their  case  some  exemption 
might  be  made. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  point  out  to  the  blatant 
writers  who  condemn  any  taxation  of  sport  as  being 
outrageous  that  in  the  city  of  Paris — situated  in  a 
tariff  reform  country  where,  of  course,  the  foreigner 
pays  the  taxes  and  there  are  no  unemployed — a  tithe  on 
all  gate-money  at  all  sports,  whether  horse-racing,  foot¬ 
ball,  or  lawn  tennis,  is  deducted  for  the  poor  rate. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  CRICKET. 

Soon  the  ball  will  cease,  to  hover 
Round  about  the  grassy  ring, 

And  the  bat  will  take  to  cover 
Till  the  advent  of  the  Spring. 

Soon  will  cease  the  sound  of  merry 
Willows  ’neath  a  Summer  sun ; 

For  I  fear  that  cricket’s  very 
Nearly  done. 

Now  no  longer  shall  I  hasten 
To  the.  stumps  alert  and  gay. 
There  to  try  if  I  can  chasten 

Bowlers  through  the  live-long  day. 
Now  no  more  I’ll  come  back  sighing 
With  a  scarcely  proven  bat ; 

But  I  still  can  hear  them  crying, 
“How  is  that?” 

For,  if  time  has  put  the  closure 
Just  a  while  upon  the  game, 

I  shall  ne’er  regain  composure 
At  the  thought  of  blighted  fame. 
Hopes  were  high  that  one  so  gifted 
With  a  wily  brain  like  Noggs 
Would  do  something  e’re  he  drifted 
To  the  dogs. 

But  there  seemed  a  fascination— 
Something  in  the  swirling  ball. 
Which  would  somehow  on  occasion 
Hardly  let  me  score  at  all. 

If  I  now  remember  rightly 
(Which  I  cannot  fail  to  do) 

My  own  average  is  slightly 
Over  two. 

Shall  I  therefore  mourn  the  season 
Which  is  quickly  passing  by, 

Shall  I  even  ask  the  reason 

Why  I  couldn’t  play?  Not  I! 

No!  when  next  the  poet  limply 
Once  more  hymns  the  buttercup, 

I  shall  play  the  game ,  and  simply 
Give  it  up. 
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JJPHILL,  down  dale,  or  on  the  level  stretch,  no  cars  are  so 
Speedy,  so  Reliable,  and  so  Economical  to  run  as  Wolseley^ 
Siddeley.  The  owner  of  a  14'20  h.p.  writes  : 

“You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  that  at  Easter,  with  two  up  and  a  lot  of  luggage 
in  going  to  Keswick,  we  climbed  all  the  way  from  Hexham  to  Alston,  and  thence  up  to 
Hartside  Cross,  over  the  Pennines  on  top  gear.” 
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MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

..... 

AS  was  to  be  anticipated  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposed 
scheme  for  utilising  the  money  which  he  is  extract¬ 
ing  from  motor-car  owners  is  being  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  in  motoring  circles,  and  it  seems  hardly'  possible 
that  the  project  can  be  persisted  in  without  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of 
those  whom  it  is  ostensibly  designed  to  benefit. 
Motorists,  in  other  words,  having  looked  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  have  declined  to  have 
it  at  any  price.  The  scheme  is,  indeed,  an  absurd  one, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  it  can  have  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  advisers.  Motorists,  as  a  class,  do  not  want  special 
roads  constructed  on  which  they  can  run  at  unlimited 
speeds.  Even  -when  it  has  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time  to  construct  such  roads  as  private  speculations 
the  suggestion  has  always  been  opposed.  It  is  easy 
enough,  therefore,  to  understand  the  opposition  of 
motorists  when  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  actually 
be  taxed  for  this  purpose. 

Such  roads  would  be  undesirable  for  many  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  unnecessary7.  The  existing 
roads  are  quite  good  enough  if  they  are  kept  properly 
and  improved  where  required.  Only  an  infinitesimal 
number  of  motorists  would  have-  any'  desire  to  drive 
instead  on  uninteresting  newly-made  speed  tracks. 
Further,  the  existence  of  such  speed  tracks  would  in¬ 
evitably7  be  utilised  as  an  argument  for  treating  self- 
propelled  locomotion  as  a  thing  apart  and  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  penalise  it,  whereas  it  should  properly  be 
encouraged  as  the  locomotion  of  the  future,  destined 
eventually  to  supersede  all  others.  Finally,  and  above 
all,  the  vast  sums  which  it  is  proposed  to  spend  on  this 
foolish  scheme  would  be  infinitely  better  applied  in 
improving  the  existing  roads  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
of  traffic  and  the  community  at  large.  This  was,  of 
course,  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  first  instance,  and  though  motorists 
grumbled,  and  justly  as  I  think,  at  being  specially  taxed 


for  this  purpose,  one  and  all  recognised  that  the  end 
aimed  at  was  a  good  one.  This  being  so,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  amazing  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  spring  such  a  wild-cat  scheme  as 
that  which  lie  has  fathered  on  the  public,  and  the 
Government  can  hardly  make  up  their  minds  too  soon 
as  to  the  desirability  of  dropping  it. 

Motor  owners  who  drive  themselves'  and  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  chauffeur  frequently  make  a 
great  mistake  in  utterly  neglecting;  the  appearance  of 
their  cars.  Some  even  boast  of  their  car’s'  disreputable 
condition,  explain  that  they  have  not  had  it  cleaned 
for  months,1  and  seem  to  think  that  they  show  a  fine 
disregard  of  appearances  thereby.  The  practice  is, 
however,  very  foolish,  as  they  will  surely  discover  when 
they  come  to  sell.  Nothing  diminishes  the;  selling,  value 
of  a.  car  much  more  than  a  shabby  exterior,  and  it  is 
a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy,  therefore,  which 
conduces  to  this  result.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  car 
in  this  condition  may  be  as>  good  as  ever  in  essentials, 
but  the  prospective  purchaser  is  naturally  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  assume  the  opposite ;  whereas  if  it  is  in  first- 
class  condition  outwardly  there  is  real  warrant  for 
supposing  that  things  have  also  been  well  looked  after 
under  the  bonnet  and  elsewhere. 

An  owner  of  my  acquaintance,  who  possesses  a 
lordly  Napier,  is  such  an  enthusiast,  that  he  not  -only 
attends  to  all  its  mechanical  requirements  himself,  but 
also  washes  and  cleans  it,  and  it®  invariably  resplen¬ 
dent  condition  certainly  does  him  credit.  Cleaning 
completely,  he  says,:  including  the  polishing  of  all  the 
metal  work,  takes  him  just  on  four  hours,  and  he  is 
never  happier,  he  declares,  than  when  so  engaged. 
Not  all  have  so  much  enthusiasm  as  this,  or  the  same 
amount,  of  time  at  their  disposal  for  such  a  purpose, 
•but  this  is  the  true  motoring  spirit,  which  reckons  no 
time  or  trouble  misspent  in  the  cause  of  the  car,  and 
whether  done  personally  or  vicariously  the  work  should 
certainly  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  matter  of  signpost  vagaries,  touched  on  last 
wreek,  another  constant  source  of  annoyance  is  the  prac- 
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tice  of  indicating  that  a  certain  road  goes  to  a  given 
town  without  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  some 
other  road  is  really  a  shorter  and  better  way.  Examples 
of  this  are  constantly  to  be  found.  A  signpost  points 
along  a  certain  road  to  a  certain  town,  and  the  trustful 
traveller  takes  it  in  the  confident  belief  that  he  is  follow- 
’.ng  the  right  road,  only  to  find  out  subsequently,  perhaps 
after  going  miles  out  of  his  way,  that  there  was  a  much 
better  road  which  he  ought  to  have  taken.  The  proper 
practice,  where  there  is  a  choice  of  routes,  one  superior 
to  the  other,  is  to  indicate  the  fact  by  putting  “  via  So- 
and-so  ”  after  the  name  of  the  town,  and  stating  the 
mileage.  What  makes  things  worse  is  that  country 
people  are  often  just  as  misleading  as  their  signposts  in 
this  particular  matter. 

Lunching  en  automobile  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
the  other  day,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noting  with 
interest  the  wonderful  handiness  and  efficiency  of  the 
modern  tractor  as  employed  in  agricultural  work.  The 
problem  involved  was  to  get  a  couple  of  heavily  laden 
farm  waggons  out  of  one  field  into  another  by  two 
adjoining  gates,  involving  the  execution  of  a  very  sharp 
turn  in  quite  a  narrow  road,  and  it  was  astonishing  to 
note  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  what  looked  at 
first  almost  an  impossible  feat  was  accomplished.  First 
one  waggon  was  dragged  out  and  pulled  and  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  plentiful  use  of  the  reverse 
until  it  could  be  negotiated  through  the  gateway,  then 
the  second  one  was  similarly  dealt  with,  and  in  ten 
minutes  or  so  an  operation  was  completed  which  if 
'horses  had  been  employed  would  have  occupied  an 
endless  time,  if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
at  all.  It  is  not  only  on  the  roads,  but  also  in  the  fields 
that  the  motor-car  has  its  triumphs  nowadays. 

A  useful  tyre  tip  which  may  not  be  known  to  all  is 
the  advantage  derived  from  supplementing  the  little 
rubber  discs  in  the  valve  caps  by  thin  leather  ones 
placed  on  top  thereof.  The  rubber  caps  alone  tend,  as 
most  have  probably  found,  to  get  “  chawed  up  ”  when 
the  cap  is  screwed  home  tightly,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  small  portions  of  rubber  are  apt  then  to'  work 
into  the  valve,  and  to  set  up  trouble.  By  placing 
a  little  leather  protector  oh  top  of  the  rubber  this 
is  avoided,  and  much  better  results  are  obtained.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  resulting  joint  might 
be  less  air-tight,  since  one  would  appear  to  be  virtually 
substituting  a  leather  washer  for  a  rubber  one,  but  in 
practice  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Talking  of  tyres,  by  the  way,  owneis  frequently  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour 
and  annoyance  by  neglecting  to  take  the  trouble  to  get 
each  tyre  absolutely  air-tight  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  result  that  they  will  go  for  a  whole  season,  having 
to  pump  up  one  or  more  of  their  tyres  every  time  they 
go  out,  instead  of  looking  into  things  and  putting  the 
matter  right  once  and  for  all.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
amount  of  leakage  is  liable  to  take  place  actually 
through  the  pores  of  the  rubber,  and  this  cannot  be 
prevented,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  tyre 
constantly  runs  down  while  standing,  this  is  due  to 
either  a  minute  leak  at  the  valve  or  to  minute  punc¬ 
tures  in  the  tube  itself,  both  of  which  causes  can,  of 
course,  be  removed.  Sometimes  a  puncture  of  this  kind 
will  be  so  small  that  even  testing  the  tube  in  water  fails 
to  reveal  it.  In  this  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a 
much  deeper  vessel  than  is  customary,  such  as  a  bath, 
when  by  holding  the  tube  at  a  greater  depth  than  usual 
bubbles  will  often  be  seen  which  otherwise  are  not 
produced. 


WOMAN. 


WOMAN’S  WORK 
Women  of  All  Nations  Exhibition. 

REAT  is  the  power  of  feminism,  and  innumerable  the 
causes  it  is  put  to  serve.  At  Olympia  just  now, 
for  instance,  the  feminine  note  is  struck,  even  before 
you  pay  your  shilling.  For  at  the  turnstiles  are  no  burly 
custodians  with  brass  buttons,  but  neat  damsels  in  caps 
and  aprons.  On  your  catalogue  is  a  Gretchen  at  the 
“  spinning-wheel,  and  below  her  writ  in  large  letters, 
“  Women’s  Work  in  All  Spheres.”  Which  brings 


me  to  the  question,  what  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  “  Women  of  All  Nations  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Crafts, 
and  Industries?  ”  Judging  from  the  title  alone,  I  should 
have  said  that  it  was  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by 
women,  or,  at  least,  work  in  which  women  have  a 
very  large  share.  Yet  at  the  first  stall  I  came  to 
devoted  to  cinematographs,  films,  lanterns,  and  slides, 
I  found  that  woman’s  share  in  it  was  confined  to 
the  slides,  and  then  only  partially.  Turning  again  to 
a  stall  whereon  rat-poison  is  set  out  very  temptingly,  I 
was  unable  to  trace  any  .connection  with  womankind, 
except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  woman’s  fear  of  rats  might 
inluce  her  to  use  it  with  more  alacrity  than  would  a 
man.  Seeing  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  scrubbing 
floors  and  wringing  out  the  flannel  without  either 
wetting  the  hands  or  setting  knee  to  the  floor,  I  still 
hoped  to  preserve  my  original  theory :  a  hat-pin  that 
could  not  damage  one’s  neighbours,  and  a  clever  blouse- 
holder  that  obviated  safety-pins  almost  confirmed  me 
in  it.  Alas !  all  three  were  invented  by  men  !  Thus 
the  exhibition  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  woman’s  work  and  man’s  invention.  The  whole 
idea  originated  with  a  man,  and  the  sole  glorification 
of  woman  is,  I  gather,  by  no  means  its  object. 

On  the  whole,  I  noticed  three  salient  points :  One 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  charity  bazaar,  that  still 
lingers  round  woman’s  work ;  another  the  essentially 
domestic  tendency  of  many  of  the  stalls  ;  a  third  that 
far  from  the  women  of  all  nations  being  represented, 
there  were  comparatively  few.  As  to  the  first,  let  me 
except  some  really  beautiful  lace  work  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  several  foreign  countries.  This 
revival  in  the  lace  industry  is  very  encouraging, 
and  seems  very  general.  For  the  rest,  the  “  art 
nouveau  ”  jewellery  is  a  little  wearisome  with  its  endless 
repetitions  of  old  silver  and  turquoise  matrix ;  poker- 
work  savours  of  the  suburbs  and  artistic  milking-stools, 
and  even  embossed  leather  has  its  limitations.  From 
most  of  the  paintings  one  turns  with  relief  to  the 
unhypocritical,  if  unhygienic,  corset,  where  may  be 
seen  the  latest  extravagances  to  which  Direotoire 
fashions  have  reduced  women. 

On  the  domestic  side  mothers1  and  babies  practically 
fill  the  horizon.  Lady  Helmsley’s  creche  is  admirably 
fitted  up ;  there  are  cots,  and  weighing-machines, 
frames  to  stand  in  before  your  legs  are  quite  sure 
of  themselves,  disinfectants  ad  lib.  The  mothers  pay 
4d.  a  day  for  each  child.  The  only  criticism  I  have  to 
make  of  this  excellent  institution  is  its  us©  of  real  babies 
as  exhibits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  babies  are  a 
great  draw,  and  most  of  the  mothers  are  probably 
proud  to  see  their  offspring  at  Olympia.  At  the  same 
time,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  excitement  of  so 
many  people  and  the  continuous  noise,  musical  or 
otherwise,  was  anything  but  good  for  small  brains  and 
wondering  eyes.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  National 
Society  of  Day  Nurseries  is  that  it  offers  a  thorough 
and  practical  training  to  girls  desirous  of  becoming 
children’s  nurses. 

On  the  whole,  the  Women  of  All  Nations  Exhibition 
is  scarcely  more  definitely  a  woman’s  exhibition  than  is 
an  Oxford-street  draper’s  shop.  It  is  true  you  could 
not  buy  a  pair  of  trousers  there;  it  is  true  also  that  the 
visitors  are  mostly  of  the  feminine  sex.  But  many  of 
the  exhibits  are  man-made ;  many  of  the  exhibitors  are 
men,  and  mien  are  organising  the  whole  concern.  In  a 
netted-off  compartment  a  number  of  girls  play  “  Vigoro  ” 
— really  a  sort  of  tip-and-run  cricket  with  a  soft  ball 
and  a  wide  bat.  Their  lack  of  real  enthusiasm  for 
their  work  is  suggestive  of  the  whole  exhibition.  If  it 
is  representative  of  womankind  generally — then  Heaven 
help  the  women  1 

% 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XIV.— The  Vanished  Bicycle. 

Victoria  Station,  and  no  end  of  a  bustle.  My 
cousin,  Muriel,  and  her  friend,  Miss  Vincent,  just  off 
for  a  well-earned  holiday.  They  were  not  rich,  and 
governessing  seemed  the  only  solution.  The  simulta¬ 
neous  departure  of  their  two  families  to  the  seaside, 
where  governesses  would  not  be  wanted,  left  Muriel  and 
her  friend  free  to  find  rest  as  they  would.  They 
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chose  a  tiny  cottage  in  the  heart  of  Surrey;  and  bicycles 
were  to  help  them  explore  the  country.  I  went  to 
Victoria  to  see  them  off,  and  more — I  Avas  going 
down  to  a  hotel  hard  by  for  the  Aveek-end,  and  just 
for  that  time  there  Avere  to  be  three  bicycles  instead 
of  two. 

“They  have  not  come,  after  all,”  said  Muriel  sadly. 

I  looked  interrogative. 

“  The  bicycles,  I  mean.  They  promised  to  send  the 
ones  we  are  hiring  to  meet  us  by  this  train,  so  that 
we  could  take  them  down  with  us,  and  hoav  they  are 
not  here.” 

“Well,”  I  ansAvered,  “that’s  bad  business.  We  must 
get  off  now,  and  we’ll  telephone  as  soon  as  Ave  gelt  to 
the  other  end.” 

The  girls  were  very  disappointed,  and  I  knew  every 
penny  mattered. 

“  Come  along,  and  let’s  telephone,”  I  said,  when  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  as  cool  as  circumstances 
allowed.  “  Or,  rather,  you  go  and  get  some  tea,  and 
I’ll  come  and  tell  you  what  happens.” 

I  soon  Avas  able  to  go  and  report  progress; 

“  He  says  the  bicycles  will  arrive  by  the  next 
train.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  bicycle  unaccompanied 
by  a  passenger  and  the  bicycle  chaperoned,  and  he 
demurred.  But  then  I  spoke  a  few  winged  words  down 
the  telephone,  and  murmured  Avho  Avas  talking  to  him, 
and  he  collapsed.  Have  you  paid  for  the  hire  of  the 
bicycles  yet?” 

“No,  Ave  are  to  pay  a  pound  each  for  the  month.” 

“  That  makes  it  easier,”  I  said.  “  Find  out  the 
difference  between  the  two  rates  and  deduct  it  from  the 
sovereign,  and  keep'  the  receipt  for  the  amount  you 
pay  the  railway  company  for  carriage.” 

That  night  the  bicycles  duly  arrived;  they  looked 
very  nice. 

Next  day  I  went  round  after  breakfast  and  found 
Muriel  struggling  with  a  troublesome  back  wheel.  The 
cover  fitted  so  badly,  that  as  soon  as  she  pumped  up,  the 
inner  tube  got  pressed  out  from  the  rim,  and  could  be 
seen  sticking  out. 

“  That’s  unrideable,”  I  said. 

-If  Muriel  had  lived  fifty  years  ago  she  would  have 
-cried.  Perhaps  fifty  years  hence  she  would  swear.  As 
it  was,  she  looked  both  and  did  neither. 

“  We  must  send  it  back — it’s-  useless,”  I  told  her. 
“  We  must  sen  if  Ave  can  hire  here.” 

“  But,  Gerald,  I  can’t  afford  to  hire  two  machines.” 

“  Of  course  you  can’t.  But  your  stupid  London  man 
shall  pay.  We  will  send  this  off  at  once,  and  I  will  AArrite 
a  letter  for  you  to  him  telling  him;  quite  tersely  the 
situation,  namely,  that  you  are  going  to  hire  a  bicycle 
here,  and  that  you  will  deduct  from  the  money  you 
have  agreed  to  pay  him  the  cost  of  'hiring  a  machine 
here,  together  with  the  cost  of  carriage  to  and  fro  of 
this  useless  bicycle.  I  don’t  think  your  friend  in  toAvn 
Avill  make  much  out  of  his  sovereign.” 

“Is  that  the  law?” 

“  Yes.  He  entered  into  a  contract  Avith  you  and 
he  has  broken  it;  the  contract  was  to  supply  you  with 
a  bicycle  you  could  ride  safely.  Well,  he  has  not- 
done  it.  I  think  the  Courts  would  hold  that  under 
the  circumstances  you  are  perfectly  justified  in  hiring 
a  bicycle  down  here  and  knocking  the  cost  of  it  off  his 
bill.” 

We  hired  a  machine  for  Muriel  and  sallied  forth. 
But  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  not  over.  Muriel 
was  riding  slowly  through  a  village  behind  a  baker’s 
cart  Avhen  a  small  girl  dashed  out  Avitliout  looking, 
and  Muriel  was  into  her  almost  before  she  had  seen 
her. 

Then  there  was  a  hullaballoo,  and  a  crowd  gathered. 
Muriel  was  nearly  knocked  off  her  own,  bicycle,  but  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  she  was  kneeling  beside 
the  child  trying  to  soothe  it.  It  was  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  and  no  bones  Avere  broken.  We  took  it  into 
its  mother’s  cottage,  and  gave  it  half-a  croAvn  to  buy 
sweets — at  least,  I  did. 


“  Suppose  it  had  been  serious,”  said  Muriel,  as  we 
rode  away. 

“  If  you  hurt  any  one  by  riding  negligently  you  have 
to  pay  such  damages  as  a  jury  awards.” 

“  But  I  neArer  sa-AV  it,”  she  answered  hastily,  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  doAvn  from  the  general  to  the  particular 
Avit-h  feminine  directness. 

“No.  I  don’t  think  you  would  have  been  held  liable 
to-day.  But  if  it  can  be  .shown  that  you  are  scorching, 
lading  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  failing  to  keep 
a  proper  look-out,  and  you  thereby  run  into  some  one 
else,  then  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay.” 

“  But  suppose  the  person  you  run  into  is  also  scorch¬ 
ing,  or  loses  his  head  and  wobbles?” 

“Now  you  are  drifting  into  what  is  known  as  con¬ 
tributory  negligence,  and  it  often  becomes  a  very  nice 
point  as  to  who  really  caused  the  accident.  If  the 
man  who  has  been  run  into  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  accident,  then  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  recpver  damages  against  the  other  fellow.” 

“Are  there  many  such  cases?” 

“  The  advent  of  the  motor-car  has  been  a  perfect  god¬ 
send  to  the  Bar.  I  don’t  suppose  a  day  of  the  legal 
term  passes  Avithout  some  two  or  three  running-down 
cases  being  heard  in  some  court  or  other.  If  one  is 
to  believe  the  sworn  evidence  of  witnesses,  the  different 
points  of  Anew  from  Avhich  an  accident  can  be  observed 
are  wholly  remarkable.  But  if- - ” 

“One  doesn’t  belie\Te?” 

“  Then  we  are  draAvn  to  the  belief  that  half  the 
creation  lies.” 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BLONDE. 

“  Blondes  are  given  to  crimes  against  property,  brunettes  to 
crimes  against  person.” — Major.  Woodruff. 

Lady  of  the  flowing  hair,  i 

Darker  than  the  raven, 

You,  Avhose  form  is  everywhere 
On  my  heart  engraven, 

Hear  me,  for  I  love  you  well. 

None  there  is  above  you; 

Listen,  for  I  come  to  tell 
Why  it  is  I  love  you. 

’Tisn’t -that  the  ruby  hue 

Suits  your  sweet  complexion, 

That  my  love  is  OAving  to 
Natural  selection; 

’Tisn’t  that  I  want  to  sport 
With  your  moody  parent, 

For  his  temper’s  rather  short. 

And  I  wish  it  Averen’t. 

’Tisn’t  that  I  love  to  play 
With  your  lengthy  tresses, 

Yearn  throughout  tire  livelong  day 
For  your  warm  caresses. 

If  your  face  is  fair  to  see, 

Oh,  my  love,  I  know  it 
Doesn’t  matter  much  to  me, 

Though  I  am  a  poet. 

If  I  ever  told  you,  dear, 

To  your  satisfaction, 

That  your  orbs  were  fine  and  clear, 

And  a  keen  attraction  ; 

If  I  said  the  blue  above 
In  its  endless  glory 
Fell  behind  your  eyes,  my  love. 

Well,  I  told  a  story. 

Round  my  breast  the  heaATenly  elf 
Binds  a  tighter  fetter, 

For  I  love  you  for  yourself, 

And  for  something  better. 

Life  with  you  will  be  no  Art, 

But  so  calm  and  sunny. 

If  you  keep  my  Avayward  heart, 

And  1  get  your  money. 
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SARTOR  RESARTA. 

It  was  ingenuous  of  a  morning  paper,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  competition  in  Berlin  for  the  loveliest 
hat,  to  say  that  “  strangely  enough  ”  the  four  first  prizes 
went  to  the  hats  worn  by  the  four  prettiest  girls.  Per¬ 
haps  the  joke  was  intentional.  But  why  will  not  the 
world  in  general  realise  that  the  prizes  do  go  to  the 
prettiest  people  and  not  to  the  clothes  ?  If  one  con¬ 
siders  clothes  in  the  abstract,  away  from  human  face 
and  form,  how  few  have  any  intrinsic  beauty  at  all ! 
Embroideries  and  laces,  of  course,  are  works  of  art 
when  they  are  good,  but  the  average  frock  or  blouse 
seen  in  the  hand  has  little  to  delight  the  artist. 

One  might  have  thought  that  by  this  time  people 
would  have  realised  that  clothes  are  dependent  on  their 
wearers  for  their  effect,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  so.  One  still  sees  the  sallow  woman  clothing  her¬ 
self  in  black  because  it  suits  the  radiant  beauty  of  a 
fairy-like  girl,  and  the  stout  woman  marking  herself 
like  a  zebra  because  the  slimness  of  a  model  has 
looked  so  willowy  in  stripes.  It  is  this  curious  blind¬ 
ness  in  human  nature  wdiich  has  made  of  the  higher 
dressmaking  so  profitable  an  occupation.  The  tall  and 
slender  goddesses — usually  pretty,  always  with  glorious 
hair1 — who  walk  about  the  salons  of  Dover-street  and 
Bond-street,  are  there  not  to  show  the  clothes,  buc  to 
give  the  prospective  customer  a  delightful,  if  delusive, 
picture  of  what  she  will  look  like  in  those  clothes. 

If  the  pointed  Louis  bodice  really  comes  in  this 
■autumn,  there  will  be  a  busy  few  months  among  the 
dressmakers,  for  the  promised — or  threatened  change 
is  so  complete  that  there  will  be  no  comfortable  transi¬ 
tion  stage  in  which  the  latest-lingering  Dire-ctoire  will 
“do  a  couple  of  times  more.”  These  sudden  alterations 
must  take  Nature  very  much  by  surprise.  For  three 
years  we  have  been  stretching  her  on  her  back  on  the 
floor  and  pummieling  and  massaging  and  deep-breath¬ 
ing  her  to  bully  her  into  letting  us  off  having  hips; 
and  these  Louis  frocks  with  their  pointed  bodices^  and 
full  skirts  require  high  hips  and  stuffing  as  well,  so 
that  no  doubt  we  shall  now  be  slapping1  and  kneading 
Nature  again  to  make  her  give  us  back  what  we  have 
just  succeeded  in  losing. 

Hair-dressing  will  also  change  considerably,  to  match 
the  frocks.  The  low,  wide  dressings  and  classical  out¬ 
lines  will  give  way  to  high  Pompadour  shapes,  and 
the  shoulder-curl  is  always  ready  on  such  occasions  to 
be  brought  into  fashion  again  by  some  pretty  young 
woman  of  the  Watteau  type.  But  a  shoulder-curl,  it 
may  be  emphatically  stated,  requires  more  than  hair 
and  a  pretty  face  ;  it  absolutely  demands  a  pretty 
shoulder  on  which  to  rest.  Here  again,  the  prise, 
“  strangely  enough,”  goes  to  the  prettiest ;  but  those 
who  do  not  rejoice  in  beautiful  shoulders  are  sure  to 
take  up  the  fashion  just  the  same. 

The  Watteau  pleat  has  come  in  once  more  for  tea- 
gowns,  and  even  appears  on  a  few  evening  gowns  of 
the  very  latest  mode — another  hint  that  the  Louis  period 
is  to  have  a  turn.  The  Watteau  pleat  proper  is  a  very 
becoming  trimming ;  it  is  kept  really  flat  between  the 
shoulders,  thus  avoiding  anything  like  a  round-shoul¬ 
dered  effect.  But  the  fulness  should  not  flow  out  from 
too  high  up — a  mistake  that  is  often  made.  That  is  not 
graceful,  and  takes  away  the  pretty  line  between  the 
shoulders. 

The  revival  in  brocades  we  have  seen  this  year  comes 
in  very  well  if  we  are  to  have  panniers  back.  Brocade 
skirts  looped  over  soft  petticoats  are  among  the  most- 
promising  variations  in  dress ;  infinite  possibilities  of 
colour-effect  lie  therein.  Old  rose  brocade  with  golden 
lilies,  for  instance,  over  a  petticoat  of  Alengon  lace 
over  gold  tissue ;  silver  carnations  on  a  pale  blue 
ground,  with  a  petticoat  of  white  chiffon  painted  with 
pink  carnations  tied  with  blue  ribbon ;  beige  satin 
brocaded  with  golden  feathers  and  opening  over  pink 
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and  orange  shot  gauze  ;  these  are  among  the  possibilities. 
Gold  and  silver,  of  course,  are  almost  as  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  modern  gown  as  the  silk  with  w'hich  it 
is  stitched ;  one  scarcely  sees  a  single  frock  without 
them. 

SOME!  BOOKS  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

Lively  reading  as  was  Miss  Agnes  Herbert’s  “  Two 
Dianas  in  Somaliland,”  it  was  over-gory  for  my 
taste,  and  all  Miss  Herbert’s  cheerfulness  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  the  reader  through 
so  much  “  blugginess.”  In  her  latest  book,  “The  Isle 
of  Man  ”  (The  Bodley  Head,  10s.  6d.  net),  she  shows 
herself  equally  sparkling  at  much  less  expense.  The 
archseologist  and  historian  will  no  doubt  find'  the  book 
somewhat  superficial ;  the  man  with  a  Baedeker  mind 
will  prefer  to  get  his  information  in  less  than  300  pages. 
But  for  the  -stay-at-home.,  or  the  former  visitor  to  the 
“  111’  island,”  the  book  has  undoubted  fascinations.  With 
very  little  trouble  you  can  learn  from  Miss  Herbert’s 
book  the  inner  meaning  of  “  Tynwald”  and  the  House  of 
Keys  ;  it  may  surprise  you  also  to  find  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  women  have  votes.  The  one  disappointment  of 
the  book  is  that  the  writer,  like  all  the  rest,  is  unable 
to  give  an  explanation  of  Manx  cats  and  Manx  chickens, 
called  in  their  native  land  “rumpies.”  Nor  is  her  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  relationship  between  the  “  rumpies  ”  and 
Pharaoh’s  feline  friends  of  much  consolation.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Man  he  was  presented  with  a 
black  and  white  Mafix  kitten.  It  is  also  related 
that  inquiring  graciously  of  an  old  woman  labourer  how” 
old  might  she.  be,  he  received  the  answer,  “  How  old 
art  thou  thyself,  thou  imperent  oui’  man?”  The  attrac¬ 
tion  of  this  sparkling,  if  somewhat  superficial,  book,  is 
much  increased  by  the  many  illustrations  in  colour  by 
Mr.  Donald  Maxwell. 

I  have  before  me  two  books  that  positively  exude 
sentiment.  In  “The  Captain’s  Daughter”  (Mills  and 
Boon,'  6s.),  Mr.  Herbert  Watson  shows  the.  devoted 
sister,  Connie.  Connie  bears  philosophically  with  the 
tantrums  of  her  father,  a  retired  navy  captain;  she 
adores  and  defends  her  brother  Jim  ;  two-thirds  through 
the  book  she  is  about  to  renounce  matrimony  in  his 
favour,  and  finally  -she  shows  her  readiness  to  leave  her 
husband  directly  he  seems  to  desire  it.  Needless  to 
say,  such  stage  ■complications  end  in  a  happy-ever-after. 
In  “An  Eye  for  an  Eye”  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  6s.), 
Miss  Connor  Leighton  starts  with  a  convict — -innocent, 
of  course.  Before  she  turns  him  into  the  rightful  Earl 
of  Fritton,  there  are  thrilling  escapes,  death-bed  tears, 
villains  confounded.  Miss  Connor  Leighton  should 
make  her  fortune  as  a  melodramatist. 

Mid-Victorianism  and  after  is  beginning  to  find  its 
way  into  the  novel.  “John  Goodchild,”  by  R.  W. 
Wright-Henderson  (Murray,  6s.),  deals  with  the  first 
railway-boom.  John  tells  his  own  story  of  his  quarrel 
with  his  brother,  his  leaving  his  father’s  house,  and 
his  adoption  by  his  uncle.  He  makes  money  where 
his  father  and  brother  fail.  The  Goodchild  pride 
prevents  reconciliation  until  the  last  chapter.  Simply 
told,  and  not  without  love  interest,  “John  Goodchild” 
carries -conviction.  I  am  disappointed  with  Mrs.  Mann’s 
new  book,  “  Avenging  Children  ”  (Methuen,  6s.).  A 
sequel  of  “  Ronald  Love,”  it  shares  the  usual  fate  of 
sequels.  Two  half-brothers — one  illegitimate — fall  in 
love  with  the  same  poor  little  heroine,  who  is  dying 
to  wear  a  chignon,  but  is  prevented  by  her  stern  father. 
Not  even  Mr.  Blore’s  “My  First  Dear  Wife”  can  lend 
the  requisite  atmosphere  to  a  book  from  which  Mrs. 
Mann’s  special  gift  of  characterisation  is  so  entirely 
absent. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — So  you  are  actually  glad  to  be  at 
home  again  from  beautiful  Switzerland,  and  found  it 
dull  and  overcrowded?  The  two  nations  you  name  are 
swarming  like  locusts  over  the  face  of  the  earth  just- 
now,  and  will  continue  so  to  swarm  so  long  as  they 
are  prosperous  in  the  same  degree  as  at  present.  The 
want  of  money  cages  up  millions  in  their  homes — un- 
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pleasant  for  them,  but  an  immunity  in  its  way  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Who  are  the  nicest  people  to  meet 
abroad?  Our  own?  Or  are  agreeable  manners  con¬ 
fined  to  no  particular  nation,  but  to  be  found  among 
the  well-bred  of  all  countries?  I  suppose  that  is  it. 

Have  you  heard  bow  the  Willories’  walking  tour 
ended?  For  the  first  week  it  was  the  greatest  possible 
success.  The  whole  of  the  eight  members  of  the  party 
enjoyed  themselves,  explored  the  prettiest  bits  of  Devon 
and  Dorset,  and  were  the  best  possible  friends.  Then 
something  went  awry.  The  couples  got  wrongly  sorted 
one  day,  and  a  flirtation  began  between  two  persons 
who  belonged  to  two  others  of  the  party.  Jealousy 
reared  its  serpent  head.  There  was  an  end  of 
peace.  How  infectious  disagreeable  moods  are  ! 
The  two  engaged  couples,  for  whose  special  benefit  the 
party  had  been  made-  up,  sulked  abominably,  and  the 
chaperons,  that  dear  Whitcomb  pair,  tired  of  dour  looks, 
consulted  together  and  plotted  imaginary  blisters  on  the 
heels,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tour.  The  two  culprits 
are,  alas!  continuing  their  flirtation.  Would  it  not  be 
amusing  if  the  deserted  ones  were  to  console  each  other  ? 
I  will  let  you  know  if  they  do. 

I  sometimes  wish  that  picture  postcards  had  never 
been  invented.  Pretty  as  many  of  them  are,  I  prefer 
fuller  communications  from  my  friends  than  those  that 
fit  round  the  margins  of  the  pictures  and  on  a  square 
inch  or  so  upon  the  address  side.  Robert  is  a  dreadful 
sinner  in  this  way.  Fie  writes  in  pencil  on  the  picture 
part,  which  is  simply  cruelty  to  the  recipient.  And  I 
like  to  read  every  word  he  sends  me,  as  he  is  2,000 
miles  away.  I  am  dreadfully  angry  with  him,  even 
though  he  has  sent  me  a  lovely  cluster  of  edelweiss 
gathered  by  himself  on  high  Hungarian  mountains. 


But  I  prefer  news  and  nice  messages  to  even  edelweiss. 
Would  not  you  ? 

The  annual  Cookery  and  Food  Exhibition  is  to  be 
held  on  "November  2  to  6  this  year  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster.  Its  list  of  patrons  increases  in 
length  with  every  year,  and  includes  almost  all  the 
members  of  our  Royal  family.  It  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  good  cookery.  It  means  so 
much  to  the  nation.  Superficial  people  despise  it 
because  they  think  of  it  only  as  pleasing  the  palate. 
But  it  really  means  making  the  most  of  our  energies 
and  physical  powers  and  avoiding  illness.  It  also 
means  happiness  because  of  healthiness.  The  standard 
of  cookery  in  England  was  very  low  indeed  before  these 
exhibitions  began,  now  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  they 
have  awakened  public  interest  in  a  satisfactory  wav, 
and  have  afforded  great  encouragement  to  professional 
cooks  and  amateurs.  Competitions  organised  for  these 
embrace  artisan,  household,  and  high-class  cookery. 
The  children’s  competitions  must  have  done  a  world  of 
good,  being  open  to  pupils  attending  cookery  classes 
in  elementary  schools.  The  dishes  are  selected  from 
these  schools’  syllabus.  I  always  like  -watching  the 
little  girls  at  their  cookery.  They  are  so  very  much  in 
earnest  and  so  excited. 

There  are  again  several  sections  open  to  women 
amateurs,  such  as  jams,  pickles,  dishes  of  fish, 
meat,  vegetables,  bread,  cakes  and  sweets,  also 
cookery  for  invalids.  All  entries  have  to  be  sent  in  by 
October  11.  I  notice  that  there  is  to  be  a  competition 
for  plank-cooking.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it?  It  is 
an  American  invention.  Meat,  fish,  fowl,  etc.,  is  cooked 
on  an  oiled  board,  and  it  is  claimed  that  when  this  board 
is  of  good,  sound  wood  (especially  oak)  it  imparts  a 


The  Subscription  List  ors  London  will  close  on  or  before  September  9,  190  3. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA  4i  PER  CENT.  GOLD  BONOS  DUE  1949 

$5,500,000  United  States  Gold  Coin,  equa!  to  £1,131,670  16s,  8d.,  23,100,000  Marks,  28,490,000  Francs. 


Forming  part  of'  a  total  Loan  of  $16,500,000. 

Principal  and  Interest  are  payable  (free  of  all  present  and  future  Cuban  taxes  whether  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  of  any  Province  or  Municipality  therein)  in 
New  York  in  United  States  Gold  Coin;  or,  at  the  holder’s  option,  in  London  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Speyer  ‘Brothers  at  the  exchange  of  $4.86  per  £  as 
detailed  below  ;  or  in  Fraukfort-on-Main  and  Berlin  at  the  exchange  of  11 . 4.20  per  $  ;  or  in  Paris  at  the  exchange  of  Fc3.  5.18  per  $. 

The  Bonds  will  he  issued  “  to  bearer”  in  the  denomination  of— $1,000  equivalent  to  £205  15s.  2d.,  with  half-yearly  coupons,  payable  February  1  and  August  1,  for 

$22.60  equivalent  to  £4  12s.  7d. 


The  Bonds  mature  in  1949,  and  are  redeemable  on  the  first  day  of  any 
month  at  105  and  accrued  interest  upon  not  less  than  thirty  days’  previous 
notice.  Amortization,  to  be  effected  by  drawings  at  par  and  accrued  interest, 
unless  Bonds  are  obtainable  at  or  below  that  price  in  the  market,  will  begin 
on  August  1,  1919. 

These  Bonds  form  part  of  an  issue  limited  to  $16,500,000  authorised  by 
Decree  of  Charles  E.  Magoon,  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Government,  with  the  approval  ,of  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  copy  of  the  Decree  annexed  hereto. 
Net  mere  than  $5,500,000  of  these  Bonds  can  be  issued  in  any  one  year. 

As  a  special  security  for  tile  service  of  the  Loan,  the  Cuban  Government 
has  agreed  to  set  aside,  pledge  and  appropriate  so  much  of  its  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  as  shall  he  necessary  for  the  purpose,  with  precedence  over  any 
charge  or  lien  which  may  he  hereafter  created  thereon,  and  to  remit  the 
amounts  required  for  service  of  the  Loan  and  Sinking  Fund  monthly  to 
Messrs.  Speyer  and  Co.,  of  New  York. 

$1,160,000  of  these  Bonds  have  already  been  placed,  and  the  balance  is 
now  being  offered. 

Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  offer  the  above  Bonds  for  sale  at  the  price  of 
96  per  cent,  or  £197  10s  7d.  per  Bond,  payable  as  follows 
£  10  0  0  per  Bond  of  £205  15  2  on  application. 

£187  10  7  „  „  ,,  „  16th  September,  1309. 


£197  10  7 


In  default  of  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  16th  September,  1909. 
allotments  will  be  subject  to  cancellation  and  the  amount  previously  paid 
to  forfeiture. 

On  payment  of  the  instalment,  due  on  16th  .September,  1309,  the  Allot¬ 
ment  Letters  will  be  exchangeable  for  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers’  Scrip  Certi¬ 
ficates  to  Bearer,  carrying  for  each  £205  15s.  2d.  nominal  value  a  coupon 
for  £3  9s.  8d.,  due  1st  February,  1910,  representing  interest  to  that  date 
on  the  nominal  value  of  the  scrip.  The  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  exchanged 
in  due  course  for  definite  Bonds  carrying  interest  from  1st  February,  1910. 

The  Bonds  are  being  offered  simultaneously  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Speyer 


and  Co.  ,,  _  .  . 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Decree  of  Charles  E.  Magoon,  Provisional 
Governor  of  Cuba,  appointed  hv  the  United  States  Government,  .the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  $16,500,000  Bonds. ‘are  to  be  devoted  to  retiring  Republic  of 
Cuba  6  per  cent.  Bonds  ($2,196,585  outstanding)  and  to  defray  the  cost  of 
sewering  and  paving  the  City  of  Havana,  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  its  water  supply,  and  the  installation  of  a  water  and  sewer  system  in 
the  City  of  Cienfuegos.  Not  more  than  $5,500,000  Bonds  can  ‘be  issued  in 
any  one  year.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,, 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  receipts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  its  customs  revenues,  special  taxes  and  other  revenues  during 
the  last  few  years  are  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  (translation)  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Cuba:  ,  innn 

Havana,  August  20,  1909. 

Messrs.  SPEYER  AND  CO.,  New  York.  , 

Dear  Sirs, — In  response  to  your  request  for  information  on  the  subject, 
I  would  say  that  there  are  outstanding  at  present  the  following  issues  of 
bonds  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba:  _  .  ,, 

$2,196,585  6  per  Cent.  Bonds,  which  are  to  be  paid  off  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  $16,500,000  44  per  Cent.  Bonds  just  sold  to  you; 

$11,100,000  Internal  5  per  Cent.  Bonds;  and 

$35,000,000  5  per  Cent.  Bonds,  Loan  of  1904.  . 

The  $11  100,000  Internal  Bonds  have  no  special  security,  but  there  is 
assigned  $50,000  in  the  Budgets  for  its  amortization. 


The  $35,000,000  5  per  Cent.  Bonds,  Loan  of  1904,  are  secured  by  the 
pledge  of  the  “  Special  Taxes  ”  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  $35,000,000  Bends  is 
$1,750,000  annually,  and  after  1910  there  will  be  further  required  for  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  retirement  of  these  Bonds  the  sum  of  $1,080,000  per 
annum.  The  Special  Taxes  alone  have,  however,  always  realised  more  than 
the  amount  required  for  both  the  interest  and  the  Sinking  Fund  for 
these  Bonds. 


The  customs  receipts,  special 
few  years  have  amounted  to  as 


For  year  ending  June  30,  1907 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1908 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1909 

I 


taxes,  -and  other  revenues  during  the  past 
follows: — 

Customs  Special  Other 

Receipts.  Taxes.  Revenues. 

$24,733,183.49  $3,987,165.37  $2,761,970.07 

24,740.504.44  3,785,379.55  2,687,007.13 

22,143,055.35  3,627,370.71  2,725,180.20 

remain,  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JUSTO  GARCIA  VELEZ, 

Secretary  of  State  and 


Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  “  The  Government  pledges  its  good  faith 
and  its  credit  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 
Bonds,  and  of  the  instalments  of  Sinking  Fund  for  amortization,”  and  agrees 
to  make  the  payments  provided  for,  and  as  a  special  guaranty  to  secure 
such  prompt  payments,  it  hereby  sets  aside,  pledges  and  appropriates  so 
much  of  its  customs  receipts  as  shall  he  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  said 
special  guaranty  shall  rank  in  priority  to  any  charge  or  lien  which  may 
be  hereafter  created  thereon. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  “Platt  Amendment”  embodied  in 
the  Act  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  on  March  2,  1901,  the  United 
States  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Cuba  upon  the  adoption,  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  of  the  clauses  embraced  in  the  said  “Platt 
Amendment.”  Said  Appendix  provides  in  Article  2,  that  the  Cuban  Govern 
ment  “  shall  not  assume  or  contract  any  public  debt  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
which  and  to  make  reasonable  Sinking  Fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
charge  of  which  the  ordinary'  revenues  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  after  de¬ 
fraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  shall  be  inadequate.” 

It  is  also  provided  in  said  Appendix  that  “  the  Government  of  Cuba 
shall  never  enter  into  any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power 
or  powers  which  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,” 
and  “  that  the  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the  United  States  may- 
exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence 
(and)  the  maintenance  of  a  Government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individual  liberty.” 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  advised  by  Messrs.  Speyer 
and  Co.  of  the  conclusion  of  the  loan,  and  has  replied  that  it  does  not  consider 
that  there  is  occasion  to  object  to  the  issuance  of  these  Bonds  by  reason  of 
Article  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  the  eo-called  “  Platt  Amendment.” 

The  Allotment  of  the  Loan  wiil  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
Subscription  is-  closed. 

An  extract  of  the  Agreement,  dated  25th  August,  1909,  can  be  inspected! 
by  intending  Subscribers  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Biroham  and  Co.,  60,  Old 
Broad -street,  London,  E.C. 

7,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C., 

September  7th,  1909. 

Copies  of  the  full  prospectus  may  be  obtained  front  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers, 
7,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
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delicious  flavour  to  the  viands,  in  the  same  way  as  when 
ham  or  bacon  is  dried  over  hot  wood  ashes.  We  are 
going  to  try  it.  . 

Bestow  a  word  of  advice  on  any  friends  of  yours  who 
are  about  to  engage  a  trained  nurse.  Let  them,  insist 
on  seeing  her  certificate.  There  are  nurses,  so-called,  who 
have  no  certificate,  and  have  no  scruple  about  taking 
situations  with  employers  who  believe  them  to  be  fully 
trained.  This  sort  of  thing  is  very  damaging  to  the 
real  Simon  Pures,  those  who  have  paid  for  their  train¬ 
ing  dy  years  of  hard  work,  if  not  in  hard  cash.  Some  of 
the  untrained  or  semi-trained  ones  accept  lower  pay 
than  the  others,  but  that  does  not  improve  matters  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fully  equipped  professional 
nurse. 

Clare  sends-  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Madge, — Last  week,  over  here,  was  essentially  one 
of  rest  for  most  of  ue — a  very  much  needed  rest,  after  the  feverish 
activity  of  the  Horse  Show  time.  A  day  or  two  of  impor¬ 
tant  polo  matches  in  the  Phcenix  Park  .just  eased  us  off  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  a  dance  given  at  Mullaboden,  in 
Kildare,  by  the  popular  Colonel  Crichton.  Lady  Milbanke, 
who  has  been  staying  with  her  father  for  some  time,  was 
hostess  on  the  occasion.  The  dance  was  in  some  measure  -a 
“  send  off  ”  for  her,  as  she  shortly  goes  to  rejoin  her  husband  in 
India.  The  middle  of  the  week  saw  a  great  scattering  in  all 
directions,  our  capital  being  left  mainly  to  the  visitors  whom’ 
this  season  seems  to  have  brought  to  us  in  unusual  crowds. 

Last  week  the  Bishop  of  London  was  staying  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Lucan  near  Castlebar,  in  Mayo,  a  historic  spot  where 
General  Humbert’s  force  beat  that  of  the  English  Generals' 
Lake  and  Hutchison.  The  engagement  is  known  in  our  his¬ 
tory  as  the  “  Races  of  Castlebar.”  Not  far  distant  is  Westport, 
of  which  Mr.  Hlannay  is  the  rector.  He  is  the  genial  Irish¬ 
man  who  writes  as  “  George  Bermingham.”  Lord  and  Lady 
Roberts,  with  their  daughters,  after  visiting  Lismore  and 
Curraghmore,  betook  themselves  to  Killarney  and  Kerry.  Lord  and 
Lady  Kenmare,  with  their  family,  are  now,  after  a  long  absence, 
staying  at  Killarney  House,  the  beautiful  residence  overlooking 
the  lakes,  which  the  late  Lord  Kenmare  built.  Quite  an  ideal 
abode  with  its  lovely  gardens,  which  owe  so  much  to  the  active 
interest  and  artistic  taste  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Kenmare,  and 
all  set  in  the  surroundings  of  purple  mountains,  silver  lakes,  and 
lovely  woods.  Lord  Granard  went  for  a  few  days  to  Castle  Forbes 
in  Longford,  which  is  being  set  in  order  for  his  lordship  and  Lady 
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SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
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Granard  as  their  family  residence  in  Ireland.  Lord  Granard,  until 
his  marriage,  lived  there  with  his  mother.  The  Dowager  Lady 
Granard  has  now,  with  her  daughters,  taken  a  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Dublin,  some  miles  out,  near  the  Phoenix  Park.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  did  not  take  a  house  in  Merrion-square  for  the 
Horse  Show  .and  polo  matches  as  he  did  for  the  last  two  vears. 
The  Duchess  was  not  with  him,  and  he  stayed  with  Mr.  Walter 
and  Lady  Evelyn  Guinness  at  Knockmaroon,  near  Farmleigh  and 
the  Phcenix  Park. — Yours  ever,  Clare. 

You  will  approve  of  these  ballotines  of  partridge:  — 

Cut  three  quite  young  partridges  in  halves  and  remove  all  the 
bones,  lay  them  skin  side  downwards  on  the  board,  and,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  split  the  fillets  so  that  they  form  a  layer  on  the 
skin.  Pound  6  oz.  of  raw  rabbit  with  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz. 
of  scraped  fat  bacon,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  work  in  two 
eSgs,  and  rub  it  through  a  wire  sieve.  Spread  the  halves  of  the 
birds  with  the  farce,  using  a  palette  knife,  dipped  in  hot  water, 
sprinkle  them  with  chopped  truffle,  and  blanched  and  chopped 
pistachios,  draw  the  skin  together,  and  sew  it  securely,  forming 
a  ball.  Braise  the  ballotines  in  a  stewpan,  with  vegetables,  herbs, 
and  stock,  for  an  hour  and  allow  them  to  get  partially  cold  in 
the  braise,  then  press  them  with  a  2  lb.  weight.  Next  day  draw 
out  Che  thread,  glaze  them,  and  decorate  with  pieces  of  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg.  Arrange  the  ballotines  on  a  border  of 
worked  butter,  garnish  the  centre  with  mixed  cold  vegetables, 
sauced  vinaigrette,  put  chopped  aspic  round,  and  a  bouquet  of 
chervil  at  the  summit. 

Mousses  of  partridge  a  la,  Granville  are  also  very 
attractive :  — • 

1  he  flesh  of  a  couple  of  old  birds  must  be  scraped  and  pounded, 
adding  an  ounce  of  raw  lean  ham,  4  oz.  of  panada,  2  oz.  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  reduced  brown  sauce,  and  two 
eggs ;  season  to  taste,  and  when  the  ingredients  are  well  blended 
rub  them  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  work  the  puree  briskly  in 
a  basin  with  a  gill  and  a  half  of  cream.  Butter  small  dariole 
moulds,  in  each  of  which  put  half  a  glace  cherry,  fill  them  with 
the  cream  of  partridge  and  steam  them,  with  a  greased  paper 
oyer,  without  allowing  them  to  boil.  Un-mould  on  the  entree 
dish,  garnish  the  centre  with  a  ragout  of  tiny  quenelles,  halves 
of  glace  cherries,  and  button  mushrooms;  sauce  .them  with  the 
following  sauce  :  Ghop  the  bones  of  the  birds  and  stew  them 
with  stock  and  vegetables  for  some  hours,  then  strain  and  remove 
the  grease,  reduce  the  stock  to  almost  demi-glaze,  to  which  add 
a  glass  of  sherry,  half  a  pint  of  good  sauce,  a  little  salt,  and 
cayenne. 

Here,  finally,  is  mousse  au  cafe  : — - 

Put  a  teacupful  of  very  strong  coffee,  a  teaspoonful  of  extract 
of  coffee,  2  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  into 
an  egg-bowl,  and  whisk  it  over  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  until 
hot,  then  whisk  it  until  cold.  Incorporate  half  a  pint  of  whipped 
cream,  turn  it  in  the  ice  machine  until  partly  frozen,  and  serve 
in  tall  custard  glasses. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 

BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


LET  THE  CHILDREN  KODAK 

Kodak  Photography  is  quite  simple,  and  gives  endless  pleasure. 

A  Brownie  Kodak  costs  5/-  No  Darkroom  Needed. 

ASK  FOR  THE  KODAK  BOOK,  FREE. 

KODAK,  LTD.,  57,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALDRIDGE’S. — The  Lobster  (Cromer  and  Norwich)  COACH 

HORSES. — Instructed  by  T.  A.  Cook,  E»q.,  of  Sennowe  Park,  Ryburgli, 
Norfolk,  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  FREEMAN  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  next  Wednesday, 
September  15,  1909,  about  2  o’clock,  at  Aldridge's,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  London, 

32  HIGH-CLASS  HORSES 

that  have  been  working  all  this  season  in  the  above  coach  from  Cromer  to  Norwich. 
The  stud  comprises  some  fine  pairs  of  roans,  chestnuts,  bays,  and  browns, 
several  extra  nice  brougham  horses;  are  all  good  goers,  with  quality  and 
action,  in  condition,  beamiful  sorts,  were  purchased  specially  for  the  coach  from 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  Milton,  of  Park-lane,  Piccadilly,  regardless  of  cost.  On  view 
Friday  and  Saturday  prior  to  sale  at  91,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and  at 
ALDRIDGE’S,  Alonday,  September  13,  until  sale.  Catalogue  forwarded. 


nil vhl  AUKIUULI UKAL  UULLfclit, 

(Founded  1845  ;  CIRENCESTER.  Keorgamsed  1908). 
Patron— H.M.  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

Chairman — LOUD  MoREl'ON  ;  Vice-Chairman— EARL  BATHURST 
For  Landowners,  L  ,nd  Agents,  Surveyors,  Agri  ulturists,  intending 

Colo  nsts,  <fec.  6 

Farming  and  Colonial  Branch.  Estate  Management  and  Forestry  Brar.c'i 
l  or  Pruimectus  of  Curriculum,  Fees,  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Scholar'shins 
Diploma-,  &c  ,  apply  to  the  Principal.  NEXT  TERM  begins  October  5  li  P  ’ 
An  Entrance  Scholarship  of  £75  and  an  Entrance  Exhibition  of  £20  wiil  be 

competed  for  in  October. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL  LOWESTOFT 


INCLUSIVE  TER, VS 


FROM 


12/- 


Special  Combined  Rail  and  Hotel  Coupons  for  week-ends  can  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Offices,  35,  New  Bridge  St.,  E.C..  as  follows  ._ 

Including  1st  Cl.  Rail.  I  Including 3rd  Ci,  Kail. |  '  - * 


PER 

DAY 


SATURDAY  to  MONDAY  £2201  £1116 
SATURDAY  to  TUESDAY  2  12  6  1  220 

Telephone— 2300  Holborn,  or  266  Lowestoft. 


FRIDAY  to  MONDAY  £2  12  6 
FRIDAY  to  TUESDAY  330 


Including  1st  Cl.  Kail.  I  Including  3rd  cl.  Rail. 


Telegrams— “ Spierpon,  London,"  or  “Empire,  Lowestoft." 


£220 
2  12  6 
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Amusements. 


(~i  AIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  Mr.  GEORGE  Edwardes. 
vj  EVERY  EVENING  at.  8,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 

Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10.  _ 


S' 


T.  JAMES'S. 


Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER’S 

New  Production. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  sliatp,  a  play  entitled 
MID  -  CHANNEL.  By  ARTHUR  PINERO. 

In  which  will  appear 
MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 

MATINEE  TO-DAY  (Wednesday)  and  SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  2. 


1VTEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

[  XI  Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  830,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor  :  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 

SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


ALHAMBRA.  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,  Mile.  Britt  a. 
CONSUELO  FORNARINA.  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

Sisters  Amatis,  Le  Pages,  JURY’S  PICTURES  of  World’s  Events,  etc. 
Poors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 

IJiMFIKE.  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premiere  Danseuse, 

1 i  in  A  DAY  IN  PARIS, 

“Robert  il  Diavolo,"  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hutchins. 

PALACE.— H.  V.  ESMOND  &  Co.  in  “  Among  Thieves,” 
CLARICE  VANCE,  LUCETTE  DE  VERLY,  ARTBUR  PRINCE,  AVIA¬ 
TION  DERBY  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGSat  8.  MAT.  FULL  PROGRAMME 
SAT.  at  2. 


MASKELYNE  AND  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George's 

flail  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  GRAND  HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME  of 
HUMOUR,  MUSIC,  and  WONDER.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees  only.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair.  - 


Concerts. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

NIGHTLY  at  8. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

13.  to  5s.  Usual  agents.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibition. 


-a  it  ADAMETUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION. — New  Attractions. 
jYI  A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  SHackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


FROM  CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S 
SEPTEMBER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  SON  OF 

MARY  BETHEL 


By  ELSA  BARKER.  6/- 

“  THE  SOX  OIF  MAltY  BETHEL”  la  not  only  a  dramatic  presen¬ 
tation,  in  a  twentieth  century  'milieu,  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  hut  a 
reverent  psychological  study  of  Ills  gradual  development  from 
childhood  onward  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  great  mission.  Those 
intimately  associated  with  Him  are  also  here— retcr,  John, 
Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  others.  The  aim  ot  the  book  Is 
essentially  religions,  and  it  is  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the 
many  serious-minded  people  who  thlirk  they  no  longer  find  in 
the  great  Uhurches  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 

GOLDEN  SWORD. 

By  MICHAEL  BARRINGTON.  6 /- 

The  story  gives  a  delicately  cynical  picture  of  the  England  of  the  later  Stuarts 
and  of  the  intrigues  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1CSS.  Mr.  Barrington’s 
conception  of  John  Grahame  is  equally  far  removed  from  the  “  JHuidy  Claverse" 
, /Covenanting  tradition  and  the  “  Bonnie  Dundee  ’  of  unreasoning  Loyalists. 
The  author  has  given  long  study  to  a  character  too  often  found  enigmatic ,  and 
sets  forth  the  result  with  a  dignity  and  charm  which  will  disguise  from  the 
casual  reader  the  originality  and  strenuous  research  which  underlie  a  narrative 
moving  lightly  to  inevitable  ends. 


INFLUENCES.  By  Paul  Methvcu.  6/- 

TUE  UNLUCKY  MARK.  Ry  F.  E.  PENNY.  -  GA¬ 


LON  DON:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  W.C. 


Four  Novels  of  Unusual  Merit  ] 

THE  MARQUIS  CATS  LI  NS 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG. 

Daily  Telegraph  says:  “This  is  a  very  remarkable  novel.  Brilliantly  B 
written,  intensely  vivid,  it  is  that  extremely  rare  combination  of  a  tale  of 
action  and  a  perfect  picture  of  real  life  and  real  human  beings.” 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILBNI 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG- 

The  Daily  Telegraph  continues:  “One  may,  indeed,  safely  say  that  one 
seldom  meets  with  so  much  originality  of  outlook  and  treatment  in  an  B 
English  novel.” 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILINI 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG. 

The  Daily  Telcaraph  concludes  :  “  We  do  not  remember  anything  similar  § 
quite  so  good  in  English  Action.  Wit  sparkles  on  every  page,  not  forced  or  3 
ii relevant,  but  bubbling  up  from  the  vitality  of  the  characters.  ‘The  J 
Marquis  Catilini’  is  something  new  in  novels.  If  freshness  and  genuine 
observation  count  it  will  have  a  real  success.” 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

By  Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL. 

Morning  Post  says  : — “A  genuinely  interesting  book  and  written  evidently 
with  conscientious  care  and  often  with  real  inspiration.” 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

By  Mrs  VERE  CAMPBELL. 

Globe  says  :— “Mrs.  Campbell’s  story  will  hold  her  readers  enthralled  by 
its  mysteriousness.” 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

By  Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL. 

Madame  savs  “This  is  a  notable  novel.” 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

By  Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL. 

Guardian  says  “  Plots  and  intrigues  abound  in  Mrs.  Vere  Campbell’s 
exciting  narrative.”  § 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

By  COLIN  COLLINS. 

The  Spectator  says  :— “  An  exciting  melodrama  in  which  the  reader  will  1 
forget  the  incredibility  of  the  means  by  which  the  ‘Human  Mole’  attains  1 
his  ends  for  the  sake  of  the  lively  adventures  that  are  described.” 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

By  COLIN  COLLINS. 

The  Bystander  says  “  A  perusal  of  the  hook  will  insure  you  some  hours 
of  exciting  reading.  There  is  a  thrill  in  every  line.” 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

By  COLIN  COLLINS. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  “Quite  a  new  idea.  Distinctly  engrossing  and 

most  skilfully  designed  to  pin  the  reader's  interest  to  it  for  hours  at  a  time. 
We  warn  any  seaside  sojourner  who  picks  up  this  book  that  he  will  not  enjoy 
the  sea  or  the  scenery  until  he  has  finished  it.” 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

By  COLIN  COLLINS. 

Morning  Leader  says:  “'The  Human  Mole’ is  that  rare  thing— si  novel  n 
|  which  may  be  described  as  both  sensational  and  original.” 

1 

THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES- ROBERTSON. 

Daily  Telegraph  says  :  “The  story  is  full  of  exciting  incident.  Readers  1 
who  like  the  clash  of  arms  and  wild  adventurous  doings  will  find  much  | 
entertainment  in  the  story.” 

THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES= ROBERTSON. 

The  World  says  :  “A  novel  carefully  thought  out  and  pieced  together 
with  originality  and  spirit.” 

THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

The  Graphic  says:  “  A  romance  well  thought  out,  well  worked  out,  and 
distinctly  in  advance  of  the  best  of  her  former  stories.” 

THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES- ROBERTSON. 

Daily  Mirror  says:  “The  book  is  packed  full  of  fine  adventures  told  in 
an  original  and  moving  manner.” 

THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES- ROBERTSON, 

1  of  which  “M.A.P.”  in  the  issue  of  July  17,  in  the  “Book  of  the  Week” 

I  notice,  said ; 

I  “To  give  the  story  more  fully  would  spoil  the  reading  of  the  book; 

I  complication  follows  complication,  and  the  love  of  Osfceric  and  Beltis  keeps 

1  growing  in  spite  of  separation  and  imprisonment.  But  as  I  have  said 

I  above,  clever  and  well  conceived  as  is  the  plot  and  its  development,  Miss 
|  Forbes  Robertson’s  clear,  well-chosen  Kriglish,  her  learned  comprehension 
j  of  the  characters  and  period  about  which  she  writes,  and  the  general 

9  excellence  of  the  handling  of  her  materials,  make  her  book  one  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  by  lovers  of  sound  and  promising  work.” 

Other  recent  Novels  of  merit  are 

THE  SPITFIRE  By  EDWARD  PEPLE 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS  By  DAVID  WHITELAW 

REBIRTH  By  RATIIMELL  WILSON 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN  By  cyrus  brady 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  By  may  wynne 

THE  MAH  IN  THE  CORNER  By  baroness  orczy 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers  ’ ,  Six  Shiliingn  each. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-iane. 
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Bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  net ;  or  in  leather, 
price  7s.  6d.  net 

The  Motor  Routes 
- — -of  England. — 

By  GORBBN  HOME. 
SOUTHERN  SECTION  (South  of  the  Thames) 

With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  and 
42  Maps  and  Plans. 

This  book  lias  been  produced  to  meet  the  need  so  often  felt  by  motorists 
of  a  book  which  shall  describe  a  carefully  thought-out  route  through  parts 
of  England.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  which  will  cover  the  whole 
of  the  British  Islands  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  plan  of  the 
hook  is  to  give  essential  facts  in  tabulated  form  at  the  commencement  of 
each  section  of  the  route  described,  under  the  headings — 

(1)  Notes  for  Drivers;  (2)  Distances  along1  the  Road; 
(3)  Interesting  Objects  (a)  on  the  Road  \b)  off  the  Road. 

Specially  prepared  maps  of  each  portion  of  the  route  accompany  the 
text ;  in  these  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  everything  that  the  motorist  is 
likely  to  want  to  know. 

The  text  acts  as  a  full  source  of  information  in  regard  to  all  that  may 
help  to  make  the  road  and  all  places  passed  through  of  interest.  It  is 
absolutely  up-to-date,  the  author  having  recently  travelled  very  carefully 
over  every  mile  of  the  route. 


A,  and  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W, 


HURST  &  BLACKETT  Announce 

TWO  IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS 

6s.  Each. 

Ready  T o- Day 

DOUGLAS  SIADEN’S  counterblast  to  HALL  CAINE’S 
“WHITE  PKQPHET.” 

THE  TRAGEDY  of  the  PYRAMIDS 

A  Romance  of  Army  Life  in  Egypt. 

With  a  Preface  of  23  pages 

challenging  Hall  Caine’s  representations  of  British 
Army  Life  in  Egypt. 


JUST  READY 


A  SOCIETY  SGARE 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  House,  E.C. 


HUTCHINSON’S  61-  NOVELS 

To  be  published  this  month 

THE  CORDS  OF  VAHITY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

[Just  Ready. 

THE  SCHOLAR  VAGABOND  L.  WINSTANLEY 

[This  Day . 

THE  AUTHORESS  e.m  channon 

[This  Day, 

SEYMOUR  CHARLTON  W.  B.  MAXWELL 

With  Illustrations  [Tuesday  next. 

THEY  AND  I  jerome  k.  jerome 

1  til.  [Sept  21. 

THE  DESERT  DREADERS  kathlyn  Rhodes 

[Sept.  21. 

THE  LORDSHIP  OF  LOVE  BARONESS  YON  HUTTEN 

[Sept.  28. 

SURRENDER  ROWLAND  GREY 

[Sept.  28. 


ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  AMERICAN  EGYPT 

A  RECORD  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN 

By  CHANN1NG  ARNOLD  and  F.  J.  TABOR  FROST 

In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  16/-  net,  With  31  Illustrations, 
Map  and  Plans. 

London :  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Paternoster-row.  E.C. 


1TERILE  MARRIAGE :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 
By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Grace  church-street. 


S1 


GSsosterton  on  Shawl  Potion  on  Ossa  S 


‘Set  an  epigrammatist  to  catch  an  epigrammatist.” 


NOW  READY. 


5s.  net. 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

b»  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

“  He  MUST  be  a  dull  dog  who  cannot  enjoy  it.” — Daily  Telegraph, . 
“  A  fascinating  study. ’’—Georgk  Bernard  Shaw  in  The  Nation. 


Books  of  Trove / 


“The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  MAN." 

A  new  book  by  the  Author  of  “Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland.” 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

By  AGNES  HERBERT.  With  32  Colour  Plates  by  Donald 
Maxwell.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  charming  volume  .  .  .  written  by  one  who  knows  the  country 
intimately.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  in  the  highest  degree  warm¬ 
hearted  and  communicative.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
admirably  written  and  delicately  appreciative.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  MADEIRA 
GARDEN. 

By  C.  THOM  A  S-STANFORH.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“  Our  author  knows  the  island  and  loves  it.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

STAINED  GLASS  TOURS  IN 
ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  HITCHCOCK  SHERRILL ,  Author  of 

“  Stained  Glass  Tours  in  Fiance.”  Demy  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  net. 

“Mr.  Sherrill  has  written  a  book  which  not  only  proves  him  to  be  a 
true  lover  of  mediseval  glass,  but  proves  also  his  enlightened  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  evolution  and  its  changing  style.  ...  A  pleasant  and 
entertaining  instructor.  ’’—Spectator. 

LAURUS  NOBILIS :  0h*iSr,.s:.Art 

By  VERNON  LEE. 

“She  has  written  no  better  book.”—  Morning  Post. 


6s* 


Summer  IMovefs 


6Sm 


THE  WAY  THINGS  HAPPEN 

HUGH  DE  SELINCOURT 

THE  THIRD  CIRCLE  FRANK  NORRIS 

THE  EAGLE’S  NEST  ALAN  McAULAY 

SIXPENNY  PIECES  A.  NEIL  LYONS 

THE  WHITE  STONE  ANATOLE  FRANCE 


JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  W. 


PRICE  13.  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE.  NOW  READY. 


FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


Special  Articles  : 

THE  REAL  YELLOW  PERIL:  A  Plea  for  the  Issue 
of  Ten=Shilling  Notes.  By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD 
DESBOROUGH. 

THE  FIRST  HALF-YEAR  OF  RAILWAY  CO-OPERA¬ 
TION.  By  W.  R.  LAWSON. 

THE  TREND  OF  INDIAN  INVESTMENT  AND 
FINANCE.  By  Sir  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE,  K.C.I.E. 

A  COLONIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL.  By  Professor  H.  D. 
BEAFORD,  M.A  ,  LL  B. 


Publisher  :  2,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W. 

I  TYPEWRITERS 


MSS.  Copied. 


Boughi,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 


TAYLOR’S  LTD  74,  CHAN,£fBY  LAME>  aod  92'  queen  st, 

^  ly-HUG,  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON. 


“TRUTH"  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 
IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A  A  CHEW. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

-OL  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  coruf. 

TJERLIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotedamer  priv- 

vatstr.  High-ci.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

I )ERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots- 

)  damerStr.  Pst. -cl.  bdg. -house.  6  xnin.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 


B 


ERLIN  —  PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfnrstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl. Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


B 


ERLIW.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 
W.  Pinest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  COEDNER. 

■pERLIW.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 
-1  £  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
^-FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

-pERLIW.— PENSION  EBERT.—  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

JC?  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 


B 


OWN. — PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg 


B OWN.— PENSION  KREWENKEL,  Konigstrasse  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 


T>  RUSSELS 

JL>  Royal  (Avenue 


-PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Pure  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Tnns.mod. 


c 


OLOGWE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 


DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SGHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCTIMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,"  Laubengast. 


D 


RESDEN-— PENSION  IV3ESNCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


B 


RESDEN- — PENSION  FORD,  WerderStrasse 9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


D 


TJSSELDORP- -PENSION  B!ERWIRTH,28A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trips.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 


TjlRANKFURT  A/Mi— ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

JJ  70,  Wolfsga n gstrasf e.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

T7RANKFURT  A/M—  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

i'  Strasse22.  First-cl. fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tins.  mod. 

p'ENEVA.— HOTEL  PENSION  MINERVA,  8,  Pure  du 

*-jT  Mont  Blanc.,  First-class,  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 

Hamburg.— pen.  sghneider,  Kiopstockstr.  23 p 

Very  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths' 

HAMBURG. -PENSION  HOOFEjRotherbauraBeneekestr, 

’28  X.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 


T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  Near 

I  a  raSiwa- 


L 


ailway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms- 

TJCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms 


UNICH.-FENSSON  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

_  First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 


MUNICH.— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26 Hess-strasse. 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 


o 


STEWD. — PENSION  IWODERNE,93,  BoulevardVanlseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comf t.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  baths. 


r  fENNA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Coin" 

y  fortable  fam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management- 


Holy  laid 


AND 


Egypt 


Titos.  Cook  &  Son  i 

announce  that  the  Programme  of  their 
Autumnal  Tour  to  the 

HOLY  LAND  and  EGYPT, 

leaving  London  on  October  19, 
is  now  ready. 


Itineraries  and  fares  prepared  for 
Private  or  Family  Parties. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branches. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£  Q  t «»  A7123 


,  £9  SPAIN 

I  £10  PORTUGAL 
I  £13  NORWAY 
f  £20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
J  £21  MADEIRA 
£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
LUXURIO0S  TRAVEL.  SUITES  I)E  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 


Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P,  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cpckspur  St.,  S.W. 
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Truth”  Motel  Last. 


DELFAST.- 

Jl  )  Hotel  in  Irels 


GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

reland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast,” 

BEN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York 

shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

IRMINGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  formerly 
ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  —  oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  in  situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine  -,  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin.  —  hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. _ __ 

GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  algo  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

GRAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

T  ONDON  — THE  WESTMINSTER  PALAGE  HOTEL. 

J  j  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


LONDON-— THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance), -Great 
Russell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  3uit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address:  “Thackeray,  London.” 


Engl  and. - 


]\/fALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of 
iVJL  Tlie  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  uriiji  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  &c.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


M 


AR GATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

_  Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


M~ATLQCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  acres  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
rink ;  baths ;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind ;  resident 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for  motor  or 
other  excursions. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 

-IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

^  . . . .  Hew' Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 

'  a^d  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


'y'QRQUAY. - 

JL  Management. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  MotoriDg. 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT, 
FAN  GO  DI  BATTACJHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician, 
T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Countpy. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment, 
New  Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send,  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

WOODHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

Orioinal  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienhad,  “  Cures.”  farming  gardens. 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  O.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 


Channel  Grossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

H.I.M.  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duchess 
Serge  of  Russia,  and  II.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Prussia 
have  found  “YANATAS”  a  perfect  remedy  for  sea-sickness. 

“  YANATAS”  on  sale  at  chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/-  (post-paid) 
from  Starkxe,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C, 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years.  1 

. . .in, Mii .  n 


I 


r  Sold 
everywhere 
6-!  T  2'6  &  A'b 


For  Cleaning  Silver, 
Electro  Plate. 
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A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOB  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  &c.,  &c  ,  each  suite  independent  of  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KBY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Genuine 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

100,  NEW  BOtMD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West-  End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  &  103a,  ©IFOMP  STMEET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : 


GENERAL  TERMS. 


Worth  Per  Month 
£10  ...  £0  6  0 
£20  ...  £0  11  0 


Worth  Month 
£30  ...  £0  17  0 

£40  ...  15  0 


Worth  Month 
£50  ...  £1  S  0 
£100  ...  £2  5  0 


Worth  Month 
£200  ...  £4. 10  0 
£500  ...  11  5  0 


Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 


Head  Offices  J 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  (.13,19,  20, 21, 22, The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart.  Managing  Director. 


1MK 


MBNERAL TABLE  WATER, 

lists,  Win«  Merchants.  Stores,  Hotels,  qfc. 
iflRAM  Sc ROTlXE,  LLP..  Iompon,  live  spool,  Bnisro 


A  FAMOUS  WATCH  I 


H.  Sam  a  el’s 

(  A  p  PJ1  C  »  SILVER 
RL»8?lE  LEVEft 
n  jr  /  Keywlntlsame 
-price.  JLu  gold 
cases  (without 
albert)  £3  10s  y 


The  “ACME"  Lever  Watoh  is  a 

typical  instance  of  the  unusual  value 
for  money  H.  Samuel’s  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  sales  enable  him  to  offer 
his  customers. 
3,000  equally  sur¬ 
prising  bargains 
will  be  found  in 
the  magnificent 

FREE 

WATCH  & 
JEWSl  f 

ALBUM 

sent  by  return  // 
on  receipt  of  postcard.  ,1 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY,  or  call  at  : 

178,  Strand,  W.C.  || 

Ask  to  see  the  “Acme  ’  ’  Silver  Lever  B 

H.  SA8VSUEL  > 

MANCHESTER. 


\  nv*"- 

Beautiful  18-ot.  half, 
hoop  GEM  RING. 
Diamonds  <fe  Rubies 
or  Sapphires  £4176 


MARKET  ST. 

ChiefLondonBranch:178,Strat\i,W.C 


Speedily  cure  Acidity,  Elatuleuce,  Heartburn,  Impure  Breath,  Indigestion, 
Diarrhoea,  Ac.  Prevent  many  an  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Biscuit*,  Is.,  2s.,  and 
4».  per  tin  :  Powder,  2s.  and  4>.  per  bottls;  Lozenges,  Is.  ljd.  per  tin. 
CHARCOAL  CHOCOLATES.— Highly  Nutritions  and  Digestible.  Sold  In 

tins,  la.  each.  J.  L.  BRAGG  Lt«l.,  14,  Wlgmore  St.,  London,  W. 

- 


20,000  jib.  Trial  Tins  of 
“LIFEBELT” 

Pure  Coffee  Given  Away. 

For  bare  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 

“Lifebelt”  Coffee  is  Pine  Coffee,  freed  from  Caffeine.  The 
successful  elimination  of  this  dangerous  drug— which  is  responsible 
for  all  the  ill-effects  of  coffee-drinking— is  an  event  which  will 
revolutionise  the  whole  of  the  Coffee  industry.  It  means  that 
everyone  can  now  drink  coffee.  It  means  that  you — if  you  have 
given  up  Coffee  “by  doctor’s  orders” — can  once  again  enjoy 
your  favourite  beverage  without  danger  of  ill  consequences. 

pure  coffee  F&EE0  mm  caffeb^e 

In  withdrawing  this  dangerous  drug  from  the  Coffee,  the  berry 
1osg3  none  of  its  flavour,  none  of  its  aroma,  and  none  of  it’s 
delightful  refreshing  qualities.  It  looks  the  same,  smells  the 
same,  and  tastes  the  same,  only— it  will  not  make  you  ill.  On 
the  Continent— the  home  of  good  Coffee — the  “Lifebelt”  Brand 
stands  high  in  popular  esteem.  Connoisseuis,  doctors,  and  the 
coffee-drinking  public  generally  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  its 
merits. 

THE  REASON  FOR  OUR  GREAT  OFFER. 

We  wish  to  give  readers  of  Jruth  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  “Lifebelt”  Brand.  We  invite  you  to  do  so.  Once  having 
tried  it,  we  feel  sure  you  will  become  a  permanent  user  of 
this  delicious  brand  of  Caffeine-freed  Coffee.  Early  application  is 
necessary,  as  requests  are  pouring  in  by  every  post  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Only  one  tin  sent  to  each  address.  Explan¬ 
atory  booklet  with  medical  reports  sent  free. 

Grocers  can  supply  the  “Lifebelt”  Brand  at  1/6, 
1/9,  2/-,  and  2/6  per  pound,  either  in  the  whole 
berry  or  ground,  as  desired.  All  growths— viz., 
Mocha,  Java,  Costa  Rica,  East  Indian,  Columbian, 
Naidoo  Batum,  &c.,  are  now  being  treated,  and 
can  he  obtained  free  from  the  injurious  Caffeine. 

Mention  Truth  ;  enclose  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage 
and  packing.  Address — 

THE  LIFEBELT  COFFEE  CO.,  Ltd.,  <De'”  20>' 

1\  Eastcheap,  London,  E.O. 
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“TRUTH"  PUZZLES. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  PUZZLE 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,595. 

Aviation  is  the  great  event  of  the  moment  and  indeed  well  merits  the 
prominence  accorded  it  by  the  Daily  Papers,  for  the  conquest  of  the  air  is  a 
matter  of  world-wide  importance.  This  being  so,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  competition  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  would  be  at  once 
amusing  and  also  a  bit  off  the  ordinary  lines  to  invite  my  competitors— with  the 
offer  of  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas — 

To  Project  Themselves  into  the  Person  of  Samuel  Pepts, 
the  Eminent  Diarist,  and  to  Describe,  in  his  Manner 
and  From  His  Point  of  View,  a  Trip  which  He 
Mat  be  Supposed  to  have  Taken  in  a  Flying 
Machine. 

I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  most  of  my  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
Pepys’  Diary,  and  that  those  who  are  not  will  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  their 
hands  upon  a  copy  of  that  immortal  work. 

But  if,  through  absence  on  holiday,  or  other  causes,  any  competitor  should  be 


prevented  from  doing  so,  he  will  find  the  style  and  manner  of  tho  famous  old 
gossip  pretty  faithfully  parodied  in  “  The  New  Pepys,'’  which  is  appearing  week 
by  week  in  the  column*  of  Truth. 

I  only  mention  this  as  a  last  resort.  It  would,  of  course,  be  better,  if  possible, 
to  go  direct  to  the  original. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  fun  to  be  got  out  of 
this  competition,  and  I  look  forward  to  enjoying  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  my 
competitors’  Pepysian  parodies. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that 

(i. )  No  Pepysian  Parody  may  exceed  200  teords. 

(ii.)  All  Pepysian  Parodies  must  reach  Truth  office  by  the  first  pout  on 
Monday,  Sept.  20. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Verbum  Sat,  winner  of  Us.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Truth  Prize  No.  1,585,  is  R.  Nixon,  Esq.,  9,  Rye  Hill  Park. 
Peckham  Rye,  S.E. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Fazi,  winner  of  Truth  Prize 
No.  1,587,  is  Mrs.  J.  Young,  9,  Laverock  Bank  Avenue,  Starbank  Road,  Trinity 
Edinburgh. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Marguerite,  winner  of  £1  Is.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Truth  Prize  No.  1,638,  is  Mrs.  Davidson,  Glengairn  Villa, 
Okehampton,  Devon. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Gladiator,  also  winner  of  £1  is  in 
connection  with  the  above,  is  W.  Crampton,  Esq.,  50,  Lonsdale  Street,  Stretford 
Manchester. 

Israfil.— I  have  duly  noted  your  change  of  name  and  address.  Allow  me 
though  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  offer  you  my  congratulations. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,592.— ASSORTED  .  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

CORRECTLY  PLACING  THE  FIRST  THREE  HORSES  IN  THE  ST.  LEGER. 


1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
—  Amoroso. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— Gaywood. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bayardo. 
— Imbe. 

1.  Diamond  'Stud.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bayardo.— 
Aldbam. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
Jagos. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Jethart. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Diamond  Stud. — 
Petite. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Diamond  Stud. — 
Northlander. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— (Stumps. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bachelor’s  Double. 
Turtle. " 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.—  Jasmyne. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Bachelor's  Double.  3.  Mirador. 
— Hope. 

1.  The  Story.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.— N. 
Gooseman. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  The  Story.— Mary  E. 
Wynne. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Diamond  Stud. — 
Oiletta.  , 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  William  the  Fourth.  3.  Bcmba. 
Duchess. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— II.  H. 
Shier. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bayardo.— Renoops. 
1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— rortico. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  The  Story.  — Blen- 
cathra. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bomba —Alictijiis. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Maidie. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— ' The  Mac. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— Mister  E. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Mirador. — 
Aid  Patrick. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.—  Thalatta. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Bachelor’s  Double.  3  Minoru. 
— Nautic. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— Naval. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  The  Story.— Mar¬ 
gate  Hoy, 

1.  Jlirador.  2.  Bachelor's  Double.  3.  Minoru.— 
Clubrex. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bayardo.  — Aquila. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— ’ 
Tynesider. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bachelor's  Double.  3.  Minoru.— 
Oxonian. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Valens.— W.  Turkey. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Minoru. — A.  L.  S.  0. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers. 
— Favonius. 


1.  Etchetlos.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers. — G.  E.  P. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Bachelor’s  Double.  3.  Mirador.— 
Leo  Major. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— A.  E.  L. 
1.  Minoru.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bayardo. — Consilium. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Mirador.  — 'Stolen 
Kies; 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Maccam. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Tautomer. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru. — ■ 
Blackest  Rose. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Minoru. — Locofocos. 
1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru. — Spurs.  - 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  William  the  Fourth. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru. — Mogul. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Beech- 
wood. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bomba.  3.  Bachelor's  Double.— 
Dorset. 

1.  Diamond  Stud.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers.— 
Bucks. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Gare. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo!  3.  Bachelor’s  Double. 
— Buntingford. 

1.  Mirador.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  The  Story.— Allbutt. 
1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  M'inoru.— Stoke. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Bayardo.— Offa. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers. — The  Imp. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double.  - 
Korah. 

1.  Valens.  2.  Minoru.  3.  The  Story.— Grosvenor. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.  -Corny. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Electric  Boy. — 
Nemo. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.  —  Leaf 
Rule. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.  —  J. 
McGrigor  Allan. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.  -French 
Nan. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers,  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— Fudge. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Loir  iers.—  Simplex. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru,  i.  Louviers.— Hyde. 

.1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.  —  G. 
Bamsbottom. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers — Taormina. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Louviers.— Gat eman. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— ^Forroeks. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Mincru.  3.  Louvierj.  -Uranium. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Valens,  3.  Minoru.— Alpha. 

1.  The  Story.  2.  St.  Victrix.  3.  Louviers.— Mr. 
G.  Pinckney. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.— Cashier. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bachelor’s  Double. 
Bull  Pup. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bachelor’s  Double.  3.  Bayardo. 
— Arlos. 


1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  William  the  Fourth. 
—Pilot. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  The  Story.— Match¬ 
box. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Togo. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— R.  Watson. 

1.  Valens.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bomba. — Dibs. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  The  Story.— Nemo. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Rimbo. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru. — Oheron. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Tony. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers.— Cambria. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— Stress. 

1.  Bajvardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— Nep. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.  —  Do-donal. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— 
Cromwell. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— Rimabel. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— 
Dunmow. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bachelor's  Double.  3.  Bayardo.— 
Corona. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Louviers.— Glasis. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Diamond  Stud.—" 
Baby  Cat. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Minoru.  3,  Bayardo.— Sodoni. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.-— 
Knaresborough. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Miaqru.—  Pounteys. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Lynwood. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers.— F.  C. 
Pidcock. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— Nettie. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Carrousel.— Guils- 
borough. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Valens.— Cuckney. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bayardo—  Renwick. 

1.  Mirador.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.— Llandruid. 

1.  Carrousel.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bayardo.— Holly. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— 
Pirihitene 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3..  Louviers.— Harebell. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.—  B'ladudi 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers.—  Aqu® 
Solis. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Mirador.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— 
Billiken. 

1.  Bayardo.  _2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador. — Mailbag. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— 
Majolica. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  The  Story.— Flying 
Fox. 

1,  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3  Mirador.— Salmo 
Trutta. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Dem. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers.— Nymph. 
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1.  Bayardo.  2.  Bachelor's  Double.  3.  Louviers. 
—Diffident. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.— Babs. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.  —Jacko. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louvier^.UMendip. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers. — Beatrice. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Diamond  Stud. — 

Muz-Muz. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador.—  Selanidge. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Diamond  Stud.  3.  Louviers.— 

Dia.bolodab. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Diamond  Stud. — 

Tramung. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Diamond  Stud. — 

Cassio. 

1.  Bayardo.  .  2.  Sir  Bold.  3.  Mirador. — Harts. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers. — lei., 

I.  The  Story.  2.  Diamond  Stud.  3.  Bayardo.— ' 
Asthore. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Mirador. — U.  P. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 

— Hj'pa-tia. 

1.  Bachelor’s  Double.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— 
Sherlock. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Norah. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Lonsdale. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Electric  Boy.  3.  Bayardo.—' 
Gladiator. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.—  Avoca. 


1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Juno. 

1.  Bachelor's  Double.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bayardo. — 
Carr. 

1.  The  Story.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.— 'Noel. 

1.  Bayardo.  '  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Gratia. 

1.  Diamond  Stud1.  2.  Minoru.  3-  Louviers.—' 
Frances. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bavardo.  3.  The  Story. — John 
M.P. 

1.  Diamond  Stud.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bayardo.— 
Milliner. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  The  Story. — Crank. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Sophia. 

1.  Mirador.  2.  The  Story.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— 
Mary. 

1.  Minbru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
— Glenrosa. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— M.  E. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Mirador. — Yens. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Sir  Bold. — Riam. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Blot. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor’s  Double. 
— H.  Wynotte. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Game  B. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bomba.  3.  Valens.  —  Mrs. 
Game  B. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Carrousel.— Pansy. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bomba.— iEmulus. 


1.  Louviers.  2.  Diamond  Stud.  3.  Bayardo.— 
Ballantrae. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Diamond  Stud.— 
Gem. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Baroko. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor’s  Double. 
— Diss. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Minoru.  —  Y. 
Knowles. 

1.  Louviers.  2.  Minoru.  .3.  Bayardo. — Balmoral. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Mirador.— Kaspboy. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador.— Eileen. 
1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru. — Regent. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Mirador. — Clyde. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Trot. 

1.  Mirador.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Diary. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Mirador.— R.  Elphin- 
S.tone. 

1.  Minoru.  2.  Bayardo.  3.  Louviers.— Ben  Ezra. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Minoru.— Monica. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Valens. — Magpie. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Louviers.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 
—Mancunian. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.— Attie. 

1.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Bachelor's  Double. 

— Natacha. 

I.  Bayardo.  2.  Minoru.  3.  Louviers.  —  Alpha 
Beta. 


Non-Fluetuating,  Non-Speeulative  Investments. 
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1  per 

2  cent. 


DEBENTURES 


of  denominations  of  £25,  £50,  and  £100  of  Commercial 
and  Industrial  undertakings,  guaranteed  both  as  to 

Principal  and  Interest,  are  offered  to  Investors 

by  THE 

LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  ACCENT  SQGIETY,  LIMITED. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Particulars  of  Issues  to 

(Investment  Department.) 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office:  70,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Capital,  Fully  Subscribed  £ 2,250,000 . 


EVERY  MAN 


who  wishes  to  retire  on  a  pension 
should  read 

“THE  PENSION  PROBLEM." 


Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LIFE  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  th®  Stock  Exchange. 
Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

~  THE  IDEAL  POLICY 

Introduced  by 

The  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 

Prmvides 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

For  full  Particulars  of  this  Unique  Scheme,  send  postcard  to 

IVJ.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director,  6,  Paul-street,  Finsbury, 

London,  E.C. 

AGENTS  WANTED— EXCELLENT  PROSPECTS. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

-  ^70,000,000 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C . 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  ££16,500,000. 

Chairman : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

HE  A  TH  DUTIES  m- Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  j 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX  . — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  j 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  j 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-  j 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan-  j 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  J 
Foims  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A  A  C  H  E  3ST . — The  truth  about  GR  AN  D  HOTEL  HEN R IQ N, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

]\ [  ILAN — HOTEL  DE  LA  V8LLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe- 
UJ-  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rlv.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

BADEN-BADEN.- HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 

*  '  fine  pos.  on  i  he  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

MONTBEUX.-HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

Lt-L  Eng.  finly.hl.  Rently.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. — Madam  BETTSCHBN,  Prtress. 

T>  AD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

Season.  Slay  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  19C8,  over  30, Ouu  visitors.  Apply  for  pro- 
pectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

M  ONTREUX. — GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

LLLBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLBGG13R-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

TVf  ONTREUX. — GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  The  most 

J-tipoplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGEIt-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

AfONTREUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 
ILL  Englisli  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

T>ASIjE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

J  '  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

] 

j 

l>ASLE. — GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNtVERS-  Leadinghotei. 

l  r  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

[y E RIj IN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

'  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

A/fUNICH. — HOTEL  ENGL8SCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

ill  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &  Eoy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

MUNICH.— GRAND  HOTEL  LEiNFELDER.  First¬ 
ar  L  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

]>LANKEHBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL 

A  t  Ft. -el,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort,  — G.  P!HONDT,Pr" 

"MAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

li  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

CHATEAU  D’OEX.  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GITCAND 

V.-  and  HOTEL,  BERTHOD.  3,300  it.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

v  APLES  — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

1'  comfortable ;  splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

( 

COLOGNE. —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

-  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

TAILOR. — B.  B5ETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

ATICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

ll  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

(COPENHAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

Vg  class.  Leadinghotei.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

f  ASTEND.— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

v/  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

] 

"DRESDEN.- GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  onfront  eft  back,  mod.  terms. 

i  ASTEND. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  401)  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

1  XUSSEIiDOIlP. — HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

»  '  Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.— H.  Hengst,  Dr.  ,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

AUCHY  •  LAUSANNE.-  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU. 

V_A  The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  stmers.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf. 

1 

J 

FLORENCE. — HOTEL  IVI5NERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

TYARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

JL  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

FLORENCE.- HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

pARIS  — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

1  comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

CHEMISTS.  H.  ROBERTS  Sz  GO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Xornabuoni,  17. 

SOAR  IS.  —  HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

JL  of  the  leading  hotels. — E.  AMBRTJSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

I 

FREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

A-gciit,  Kaiserstrasse  S9.  Houses  cfc  lllas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

OARIS.— HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY, opposite 

A  Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LEltCHE. 

nOME. —  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date, 
iv  BEAU-SSTE  HOTEL,  First-class  family  house. 

( 

] 

N  LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

X  1< nily.  hi.  Clung,  sit-  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts,  Own  skating  rink. 

DOME — HOTEL  QU1R3NAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

1  L  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. — BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

TAMBURG.-A.  BREW! ER MANN,  First-class  Tailor 

-1  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ’ 

CHEMISTS.  — H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-41S. 

I  T AMB ERG. — HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 
JLJL  Rooms  from  4  marks  upwards;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

QT.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

[TAKOVEE.- HOTEL  VI ER  JAHREZEITEN.  First- 

JlJ_  class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Park.  Vy.  comf.  Mod.  trms.—C.  WEDEKIND  IJr. 

TTEIDEUBERG.-SCHLOSS  HOTEL,  HOTELBELLE- 
iJL  VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  list,  impfs. 

QT-  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

rriENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

1.  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

TTOMBURG  (BATH).- RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

IT  leadinghotei.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.—Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

rPERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

JL  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

TTOMBURG  (BATH.)-VICTORSA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

JLjL  class  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr 

rpERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

JL  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

1 

■RTNTSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

class,  facing  Stn.  Ail  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

rpRIBERG (Black  Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 

.JL  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

TNTEELAKEN.- HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

JL  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing.  Quiet  position. 
Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.—  J. 
WURTH,  Proprietor. 

T7TENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntn erring  next  to  the 

V  Opera."  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

TTIEWNA.— HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

V  6.  Rat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

] 

"  AUSANNE.— HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first- 

_J  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 

T7XENWA.  — J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor, 

\  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

T  OCAREO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

1  J  Open  the  whole  year.  Bast  resort  on  the  Italiau  lakes.  Winter  season. 

TMTIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

V  V  BATHS. — Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurbans  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  sprta.g. 

T  OCARNO.—  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

JLj  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

ITT  IESBADENT.— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

Y  V  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace. 

T  UCEENE. — HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI.  First-class. 

1  J  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — HAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

Y/ITIESBADEH— iPALAOE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  lr.  &  e.  water. 

T  UGANO.— GRAND  HOTEL METROPOLE.  First-class. 

JL/Unrvlld.  ptn.,wit,h  lt.st.  impnats.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church — Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

AYTIESBADEU.  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

\  V  Cent.& quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

T  UGANO. —SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First' 

1  1  class,  large  shady grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms- 

r/URICH—  DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  fiues.t  view. 

TI/rAINZ.—  HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

1VI  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains 

r/URICH  — The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  INSTI- 

/ J  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Mapager. 

TI/TEEAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,first- 

jyicl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags,Puetertaler  Dolomiten. 

r/URICH.  — IMMOBSLIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 
/ J  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  pr  sell. 

A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 

Price  6Jjd.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 
m  i/i  ,,  a  oz.  Tin. 

i>  2/2  m  4  OZ.  ,| 
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have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  Why  should  you  not  try  them  ?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform- 
ed  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


jflay  Jyfeat] 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  it  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  arc  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham’s  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECH  AM’S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

Jf  fresl]  Xsase  of  JCife. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  l/l£  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


SCHWEITZER'S 


The  Perfect  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Stores. 

SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 

In  1/6  tins  only. 

SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

D  IARETE  S. 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  ail  Chemists,  &c. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  <S  CO.,  Ltd., 
143,  YorlS  Rd.,  London,  N. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 


leeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROIV8  QftJE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr,  Laboucherre  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (LtcL),  1,  LUDGATE  HELL,  E. 

Telephone:  1,573,  Ilolborn. 


THE  POSITIONS  WE  HAVE  OPEN 

are  Positions  that  are  not  met  with  every  day  —  they  are  all 
Special  Positions  which  Call  for,  and  Pay  for  Special  Ability 
Each  Position  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  man  with  Special 
Knowledge  to  realise  hi3  true  value.  They  are  all  High  grade 
Positions  in  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising,  and  Travelling 
capacities,  and  the  salaries  ihey  offer  range  from  £150  to  £1,000 
a  year.  If  you  think  that  you  can  fill  one  of  them -write  us  to  day. 

167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C 

„  .  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


HAPGOODS  Ltd., 


QTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

O  tuition.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils. — Particulars 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 

T  riii  fl  on  W  f! 


-5  KN IGHTSBRIDGE-S ♦  W- 

Liverpool.  74  BOLD  Sr.  Manchester  IS  S’' MARYS  GATE 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


B.P. — “You  are  right  .  . 
when  you  say  that 


HIEKATICJI 


YOU  KNOW 
YOU  CAN  GET 

FREE 

SAMPLES 

AND  AN 
INTERESTING 
BOOKLET  FROM 


has  fulfilled  all  your  ideals  of  a 
Note  Paper.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  and  advise  you  to  steadily 
continue  using  it.” 

Of  all  Stationers 
at  1/-  a  Box. 


PAQUIN  LIMITED,  the  well-kuowu  Dressmakers  of  3,  Rue 
de  la  Faix,  Paris,  and  39,  Dover-street,  London,  W.,  GIVE 
NOTICE  that  owing  to  their  TRADE  MARK  having  been 
extensively  COUNTERFEITED  they  now  change  it  periodically, 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  clients  beg  to  announce  that 
the  waistbands  of  all  Models  issued  during  the  coming  Season  will 
bear  a  facsimile  signature  woven  in  “turquoise  morte” 
etters  on  a  white  ground. 

Printed  forth©  Proprietor  by  Love  du  Malcomson,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holbom,  W.C.  and  Published  byli  Labouchkrf  st  in  ct  Fleet  ct  f  c 
In  the  City  of  Louden.  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Reginald  E.  Booker, 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 


HfERATICA  Works,  HiH  Street,  Finsbury,  London. 


Cultores  Veritatis 


Fraudis  Inimici.”—  Cicero, 


No.  1707.  Yol.  LXYI.  Wednesday,  September  15,  1909.  Price  Sixpence. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth’'  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in,  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (I)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purqjose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Tteplies  cannot ,  however ,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  rela li ng 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  th.e 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitled 
“Mammon.” 


ENTRE  NOUS. 

mHE  party  at  Rufford  Abbey  drove  on  the  three  prin- 
-  cipal  days  of  the  Doncaster  races .  direct  to  the 
racecourse,  joining  the  Great  North  Road  at  Barnby 
Moor.  The  cortege  consisted  of  seven  motors,  two  of 
them  being  the  property  of  the  King.  The  Rufford 
party  left  the  course  early  on  the  St.  Leger  day,  and 


they  got  hack  to  the  Abbey  at  half-past  five.  After  tea 
the  King  played  croquet  on  the  new  ground,  which 
adjoins  Lady  Savile’s  beautiful  Japanese  gardens. 


The  King  did  not  go  to  Doncaster  on  Thursday, 
and  his  Majesty  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the 
extensive  gardens  round  Rufford  Abbey,  which  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  during  the 
last  few  years.  After  lunch  the  King  and  several 
members  of  the  house  party  drove  in  four  motor-cars 
to  Newark,  where  his  Majesty  spent  some  time  in 
viewing  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle.  The  King’ 
then  drove  to  Stoke  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lady 
Pauncefote,  his  Majesty  being  loudly  cheered  by 
large  crowds  as  he  passed  through  Newark.  Tea 
was  served  at  Stoke,  and  his  Majesty  walked  to  the 
churchyard  (which  is  quite  near  the  house)  to  view  the 
grave  of  Lord  Pauncefote.  Stoke  Hall  is  a  handsome 
house,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  monastery,  and  plea¬ 
santly  situated  in  extensive  grounds,  which  are  bordered 
by  the  Trent.  The  house,  which  was  enlarged  by  Sir 
Robert  Bromley  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  con¬ 
tains  some  valuable  pictures. 


Duntreath  Castle,  where  the  King  was  the  guest  of 
Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Edmonstone  for  the  week-end, 
stands  in  the  district  of  Stirlingshire  which  is  known 
as  the  Lennox  country.  The  old  house  has  been  so 
extensively  enlarged  and  improved  that  the  character 
of  antiquity  which  it  formerly  possessed  has  been 
nearly  extinguished.  The  old  gardens  have  also  been 
altered.  The  house  commands  very  fine  views  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  the  “policies”  are  well 
wooded.  The  Edmonstones  are  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Scotland,  being  a  branch  of  the  Edmon- 
stounes  of  Edmonstoune  and  Ednam,  and  members  of 
the  Duntreath  line  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs  in  Scotland  for  nearly  five  centuries. 
Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  member  for  Stirlingshire  in 
the  Scots  Parliament,  was  an  active  opponent  of 
Charles  I.  The  first  Baronet,  Sir  Archibald,  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  over  twenty  years  during  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  Baronets  all  represented  Stirlingshire 
in  Parliament.  _ 

The  King’s  arrival  at  Balmoral,  which  was  fixed  for 
next  Monday,  has  been  postponed  until  Thursday,  the 
23rd,  as  his  Majesty  has  arranged  to  pay  a  visit  to 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bibb}^  at  Mam  ore  Forest,  Inver¬ 
ness-shire,  when  he  leaves  Tulchan  Lodge.  The  King 
will  drive  from  Tulchan  to  Mamore  shooting-lodge, 
which  is  a  large  new  house,  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
William,  standing  on  a  natural  terrace  on  the  hillside, 
and  overlooking  Loch  Leven.  The  old  lodge  at  Kin- 
lochbeg,  about  two  miles  distant,  was  given  up  a  few 
years  ago.  There  will  be  deer  drives  over  the  principal 
beats  of  Mamore  Forest  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
This  shooting,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland, 
comprises  about  35,000  acres,  and  it  is  leased  by  Mr. 
Bibby  from  Mrs.  Cameron-Lucy  of  Callart.  The  King 
had  a  day’s  sport  at  Mamore  in  August,  1902,  when  he 
was  on  a  yachting  cruise  along  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland. 


It  used  to  be  said  that  “  the  camera  cannot  lie,”  but 
that  was  before  it  became  so  closely  associated  with  the 
press.  A  weekly  journal  gives  an  illustration  depicting 
the  King  on  his  way  to  the  Braemar  Gathering  in  an 
open  carriage  and  pair.  His  Majesty  was  at  Marienbad 
on  the  day  of  the  Gathering,  and  he  has  not  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  games  for  seven  years.  I  may  add  that  if 
the  King  had  been  then  on  Deeside  it  is  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  he  would  have  driven  from  Balmoral  to 
Braemar  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  as  his  Majesty  nearly 
always  uses  his  motor  when  driving  on  Deeside. 


The  weather  was  generally  wet  and  stormy  on  Dee¬ 
side  last  week,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  some  good 
sport  in  the  King's  deer  forests.  On  the  Glengelder 
heat  of  Abergeldie  Forest  the  Prince  shot  three  stags, 
and  on  the  same  afternoon  Lord  Charles  Fitzmaurice, 
the  equerry-in-waiting,  killed  one  on  the  Wliit-emonth 
beat.  In  Ballochbuie  Forest  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
seven  hours’  stalking  in  drenching  rain,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  four  stags,  including  a  fine  eleven- 
pointer.  On  the  same  day  Commander  Cunninghame 
Graham,  groom-in-waiting  to  the  King,  brought  down 
three  stags  in  Abergeldie  Forest.  There  will  be  no 
drives,  either  in  the  forests  or  in  the  woods,  until  after 
the  King-  has  arrived  at  Balmoral. 


It  was  announced  in  Truth  nearly  two  months  ago 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  to  be  the 
guests  of  Lord  and  Lady  Powis  at  Fowls  Castle  for 
a  few  days  during  the  latter  part  of  November.  Last 
week  many  of  the  papers  stated  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  are  to  arrive  at  Powis  Castle  next  Monday 
for  a  stay  of  four  days.  Of  course,  this  is  all  nonsense, 
as  they  are  settled  at  Abergeldie  Castle  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  next  month.  The  Royal  visit  to  Powis  Castle 
will  take  place  during  either  the  third  or  fourth  week 
in  November,  the  date  depending  upon  the  arrangements 
for  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  Windsor.  It 
was  stated  last  week  that  one  day  of  the  Royal  visit  to 
Powis  Castle  would  be  occupied  with  a  drive  round 
Snowdon,  and  the  fabricator  of  this  rubbish  must  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  Welsh  geography.  According  to 
the  original  arrangement,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  are  to  stay  at  Powis  Castle  from  Monday, 


November  22  (when  they  would  arrive  *,t  Welshpool 
from  Windsor),  until  Friday,  the  26th,  -when  they  would 
proceed  to  London. 


The  Duchess  of  Albany,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
nearly  two  months,  is  to  return  next  week  to  Clare¬ 
mont  Park,  and  on  Thursday,  the  30th,  she  will  fulfil  a 
public  engagement  at  Portsmouth.  The  Duchess  has 
been  staying  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  at  Reinhardsbrunn,  their  hunting  seat 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  on  her  way  back  to 
England  she  will  pay  a  short  visit  to  her  sister,  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  Chateau  of 
Soestdijk. 


Princess  Frederick  Leopold  of  Prussia,  who  has  come 
to  England  privately  for  a  short  time,  has  been  staying 
for  a  fortnight  at  Littlekampton.  H.R.H.  is  a  younger 
sister  of  the  German  Empress,  and  her  husband  is  the 
brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught.  The  Princess  is 
herself  connected  with  the  Royal  family,  as  her 
mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
through  her  first  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Leiningen. 


Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  gone  to' 
Scotland  to  pay  some  visits,  and  during  the  last  few 
days  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Charles  and  Lady 
Pina.  Balfour  at  Newton  Don,  Berwickshire.  This  fine 
place  is  near  Kelso,  and  in  the  grounds  is  the  Linn  of 
Stitchel,  a  beautiful  waterfall  formed  by  the  River 
Eden. 


Sir  Francis  Villiers,  Minister  to  Portugal,  left 
London  on  Thursday  for  Paris,  on  his  way  hack  to 
Lisbon.  Sir  Francis  will  be  occupied  for  some  time 
in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  King  of  Portugal’s 
visit  to  England.  I  am  told  that  King  Manuel  has 
been  informed  that  the  third  week  in  November  would 
be  the  most  convenient  time  for  his  visit  to  the  Court, 
his  arrival  at  Windsor  Castle  taking  place  on  Monday, 
the  15th,  or  Tuesday,  the  16th.  If,  however,  it  better 
suits  the  King  of  Portugal  to  postpone  his  departure 
from  Lisbon  until  November  16,  the  arrival  at  Windsor 
will  be  a  week  later.  The  report  that  the  Duke  of 
Oporto  is  to  accompany  his  nephew  to  England  is 
incorrect,  as  HH.H.  is  to  act  as  Regent  during  the 
King’s  absence  from  Portugal.  The  Queen-Mother  will 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Comtess.es  de  Paris  at  Villamanrique 
while  the>  King  is  away. 


The  Duke  of  Teck,  who  has  been  laid  up  for  several 
weeks  at  Windsor  Castle,  is  now  convalescent,  and 
during  the  last  ten  days  he  has  been  staying  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Abergeldie  Castle. 


Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  have  not  taken  their  holiday 
as  yet,  but  were  still  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  last  week, 
taking  their  usual  active  part  in  what  might  be  called 
Viceregal  “  philanthropies.”  Lord  and  Lady  Pentland 
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(Lord  Aberdeen’s  only  daughter)  have  been  making  a 
stay  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  where  Lady  Pentland  spent 
some  of  her  early  youthful  days.  Lord  Pentland  was 
formerly  a  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  staff,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Canada. 


Irish  ladies  up  to  this  time  have  not  shown  as  much 
enterprise  in  politics  as  their  sisters  across  the  Irish 
Sea.  For  all  that,  they  are  not  backward  in  the  modern 
enterprising  spirit.  Lord  Eossnrore’s  daughter,  the 
Hon.  Mary  Westenra,  has  accepted  the  mastership  of 
the  Monaghan  Hunt  Club.  Next  season  the  Monaghan 
Harriers  will  be  hunted  by  her  from  Rossmore  Park. 
She  is  a  fine  horsewoman,  and  her  mastership  is  popular 
in  a  country  that  loves  the  e<  sporting”  spirit  in  woman 
and  man. 


Sir  Arthur  Nicolsbh,  with  Lady  Nicolson  and  his 
daughter,  have  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  a  visit 
of  some  months  to  England.  Lady  Nicolson  stayed 
some  time  in  Ireland  with  her  sister,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  at  Clandeboye,  County  Down,  and 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Rowan  Hamilton,  at  Shanganagh 
Castle.  This  remarkable  lady  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  been,  during  her  life,  the  mother  of  two  British 
Ambassadresses  to  Russia.  Amongst  her  granddaughters 
are  Lady  Plunket,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  and  Lady  Clanwilliam. 


Major-General  Brocklehurst,  Equerry  to  the  Queen, 
leaves  London  to-morrow  for  Copenhagen,  and  he  is 
to  be  in  waiting  on  her  Majesty  during  her  stay  in 
Denmark,  and  will  attend  her  back  to  England  during 
the  last  wTeek  in  October.  Major-General  Brocklehurst 
was  the  guest  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  at  Netheravon, 
and  at  Lambourn,  during  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  last 
week. 


The  marriage  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  L.  Wood  to  Lady 
Dorothy  Onslow,  which  is  to  take  place  next  Tuesday, 
has  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  Mr.  Wood 
is  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Halifax,  but  all  his  brothers  died  early  in  life.  About 
three  years  ago  he  inherited  the  immense  Ingram  estates 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  including  the  splen¬ 
did  domain  of  Temple  Newsam,  near  Leeds,  under  the 
will  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  and  he  is,  of 
course,  heir  to  his  father’s  large  property  in  the  East 
and  West  Ridings.  The  Ingram  estates  were  estimated 
at  about  £30,000  a  year  seventy  years  ago,  and  their 
value  must  since  have  increased  enormously.  The  last 
Lord  Irvine  died  in  1807,  and  the  Ingram  estates  passed 
to  his  daughter,  Isabella,  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 
She  died  in  1834,  and  the  property  went  to  her  sister* 
the  wife  of  Hugo  Meynell,  Hoar  Cross,  Staffordshire. 
Their  son  married  Lord.  Halifax’s  sister  (the  late  Mrs. 
Meynell  Ingram)  in  1863,  and  died  in  1871,  leaving 

SCRUBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many  injurious 
imitations  of  their  Cloudy  Fluid  Ammonia  that  ’  are  being 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubs  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


her  the  whole  of  his  vast  property  without  condition 
or  reserve. 

The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Master  of  Polwarth  to  be  chairman  of  the  Prison  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Scotland,  in  the  place  of  Colonel 
M‘Hardy,  who  retires.  The  Master  of  Polwarth  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  public  work  in  Scotland  for 
many  years  past,  and  since  1897  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  and  has  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  conspicuous  efficiency. 
He  has  also  been  busy  in  connection  with  many  valu¬ 
able  social  reforms,  and  he  is  a  prominent  lay  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Master  of  Polwarth  unsuccessfully  contested 
South  Edinburgh  as  a  Tory  in  1886,  and  he  was  de¬ 
feated..  for  East  Lothian  in  1892  and  in  1895.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  represents  the  Scotts 
of  Plarden,  the  branch  of  that  family  to  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  belonged. 


The  death  was  announced  last  week  of  Mr.  James 
Peebles,  of  Blairgowrie,  who  wras  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  one  of  the  largest  cattle  dealers  in  Scotland.  He 
carried  on  a.  very  extensive  trade,  and  regularly  visited 
the  principal  markets,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
He  was  the  first  dealer  to  send  stock  to  Glasgow  from 
the  east  of  Scotland.  He  was  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  judges  of  “  commercial  ”  cattle  in  Great 
Britain,  and  he  frequently  acted  as  judge  at  the  leading 
shows.  Mr.  Peebles  was  for  many  years  tenant  of  a 
large  farm  on  the  late  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby’s 
Drummond  estates  in  Perthshire,  and  he  then  had 
the  wintering  ”  of  several  extensive  farms  in  that 
county. 


-  Sir  Henry  Alderson,  who  died  at  Durham  on  Friday, 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
had  a  long  and  successful  career  in  the  Army,  from 
which  lie  retired  in  1896.  He  served  for  many  years 
in  the  Royal  Artillery,  distinguished  himself  on  several 
occasions  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  held  several 
important  staff  appointments  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  service.  He  received  the  second  class  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  (K.C.B.)  from  Queen  Victoria  in  1891. 


The  late  Lord  Carysfort  had  never  taken  any  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  he  was  well  known  as  a  generous 
and  considerate  landlord,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
popular  among  his  tenants  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland.  Pie  entertained  largely  both  at  Glenart  Castle 
and  at  Elton  Hall,  and  his  shooting  parties  were  always 
most  pleasant.  He  succeeded  Lord  Milltown  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Wicklow,  and  in  1874  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  by  Lord  Beacons- 
fielcl  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn.  The  title  becomes  extinct,  but  the  large  family 
estates  pass  to  Lord  Carysfort’s  nephew.  Colonel  Proby, 
late  of  the  Irish  Guards,  the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Claud 

OFTEN  in  times  of  sickness  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  is  of 
literally  vital  importance.  This  can  most  easily  be  obtained  by 
using  a  gas-heated  hot-water  circulator. 
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Hamilton,  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Proby,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Proby  some  years  ago. 

Lord  Carysfort  usually  passed  the  autumn  at  Glenart 
Castle,  Wicklow,  where  he  had  some  of  the  best  shooting 
in  Ireland,  while  the  winter  and  the  Easter  and  Whitsun¬ 
tide  holidays  were  spent  at  Elton  Hall,  his  place  near 
Peterborough.  The  house  at  Elton  contains  some  good 
pictures,  a  splendid  library  (which  is  rich  in  Caxtons 
and  old  Bibles),  and  the  famous  Whittlesea  Relics, 
which  include  a  silver  censer  and  thurible  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Elton  is  on  the  borders  of  Hunts 
and  Northants,  in  a  well-wooded  country,  and  the 
Probys  have  been  settled  there  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  late  Sir  George  Judd  was  known  all  over 
England  as  an  able  and  successful  agriculturist  and  a 
celebrated  breeder  of  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  He  was 
a  large  and  most  generous  employer  of  labour,  and  a 
man  of  truly  sterling  qualities.  Sir  George  was  all  his 
life  an  advanced  and  uncompromising  Liberal,  although 
he  resided  in  the  heart  of  a  Tory  district,  and  he  three 
times  contested  divisions  of  Hampshire  on  Radical 
principles.  He  supported  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rmle 
policy,  and  he  opposed  the  unfortunate  South  African 
War.  He  was  knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman  in  1908.  Sir  George  Judd  hunted  for  many 
years  with  the  Vine  and  Hursley  packs.  He  was  a  fine 
horseman,  and  won  many  races  in  his  younger  days, 
and  he  was  also  a  very  good  shot. 


Count  Metternich  has  left  the  German  Embassy  for 
Oban.  His  Excellency  has  rented  Lochbuie  Castle,  in 
the  island  of  Mull,  for  the  autumn.  This  place,  which 
belongs  to  Lochbuie,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Mull.  Count  Metternich’s  tenancy  includes  the  deer 
forest  of  Laggan  (6,000  acres)  and  the  Croggan  moors 
of  6,000  acres.  There  are  a  great  number  of  wild 
goats  on  the  ground.  There  is  first-rate  sea-fishing 
off  Lochbuie. 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

(Mr.  Birrell  is  reported  to  have  said  “Tut!  ”  in  answer  to  a 
violent  tirade  on  the  part  of  Sir  E.  Carson.) 

When  Arthur  bounces  from  his  seat 
And  works  himself  into  a  heat, 

I’ll  let  him  hew  and  thrust  and  cut, 

And,  when  he’s  finished,  mutter  “  Tut !  ” 

When  Walter  takes  his  chieftain's  cue. 

And  tries  to  talk  of  something  new 
In  way  of  blame,  I’ll  let  him  ;  but 
I’ll  have  my  Parthian  shot — it's  “  Tut !  ” 

When  Austen  stumps  upon  the  floor, 

As  Austen’s  often  done  before, 

He  may  his  awful  passions  glut, 

But  he  shall  have  my  parting  “  Tut !  ” 

When  Lyttelton  attempts  to  speak, 

I’ll  listen  to  him,  mild  and  meek  ; 

But  when  his  mouth  is  well-nigh  shut, 

I’ll  give  him  my  reproving  “  Tut !  ” 

And  when  the  Government  is  out, 

And  Tories  think  it  time  to  shout, 

I’ll  sally  from  my  homely  hut, 

And  hush  their  babblings  with  a  “Tut I” 


An  able  writer  in  the  Times  the  other  day  described 
with  considerable  force  and  accuracy  the  financial 
situation  which  would  result  from  a  rejection  of  the 
Finance  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  at  least  one 
point,  however,  he  was  hardly  correct.  The  rejection 
would  not,  as  long  as  this  Parliament  was  in  existence, 
make  a  certain  number  of  the  already  collected  taxes 
illegal,  and  recoverable  by  the  persons  who  had  paid 
them.  The  legality  of  levying  taxation  under  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  for  many  years 
recognised  by  the  Courts,  and  even  though  the  Finance 
Bill  were  thrown  out,  the  resolutions  would  still 
remain  in  force.  But  if  such  were  the  course  adopted, 
no  doubt  the  resolutions  would  cease  to  be  effective  on 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  the  consequences 
described  by  the  Times  writer  would  follow. 


What  the  policy  of  the  Government  would  be  in  these 
circumstances  it  is  idle  at  present  to  speculate,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  the  Prime  Minister  has  even  formulated 
it  in  his  own  mind ;  but  to  fall  back  on  the  ancient 
formula  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fix  the  time  of  a  dissolution  would  be  futile  in  the 
extreme,  and  would  rightly  be  attributed  to  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  face  the  issue.  The  country,  as  both  sides 
admit,  must  decide  the  question,  and  the  sooner  the 
decision  is  taken  the  better.  However,  after  all,  it 
may  turn  out  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Tories 
are  the  parties  who  have  no  stomach  for  the  appeal  to 
Ca3sar. 


What  Caesar  himself  is  thinking  about  it  all,  nobody 
quite  knows,  nor  will  till  the  votes  are  counted,  though 
every  pressman  lays  claim  to  unimpeachable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  Statements  as  to  the  drift  of 
popular  opinion  are  wholly  and  necessarily  deceptive 
in  their  nature.  It  appears  certain  that  in  the  streets 
and  at  meetings  the  Budget  has  a  considerable 
popularity,  but  such  popularity  may  be  ephemeral, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  people  who  attend  meetings 
are  not  necessarily  the  people  who  vote,  and  whose 
votes  turn  the  scale.  The  difference  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  between  a  glorious  victory  and  a 
hopeless  debacle  is  extraordinarily  small,  as  every  elec- 
tioneerer  knows,  and  the  real  deciding  element  at  a 
general  election  consists  of  the  “wobblers,”  who  change 
their  political  allegiance  as  easily  as  they  change  their 
clothes.  Again,  a  serious  political  crisis  brings  out  a 
number  of  people  who  habitually  abstain  from  voting 
at  all,  and  the  attitude  of  this  element  is  always  a  hope¬ 
less  problem  to  election  prophets  and  election  agents. 


I  have  often  thought  that  the  election  of  a  parliament 
for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  as  is  the  case  in  France, 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  haphazard  English 
system.  One  great  point  is  that  you  know  where  vou 
are.  At  present  all  over  the  country  feverish  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  for  a  general  election,  involving 
considerable  expense  and  trouble,  and  no  one  has  the 
faintest  idea  whether  there  will  be  an  election  or  not. 
The  French  system  enables  a  House  of  Representatives 
to  get  rid  of  a  particular  set  of  ministers  without  any 
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such  dislocation  of  business  and  policy  as  an  appeal  to 
the  country  involves  in  England.  With  us  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  all  is  doubtful.  If  the  Lords  take  their 
courage,  not  to  say  political  existence,  in  both  hands, 
and  throw  the  Budget  out,  there  must  be  an  election 
almost  immediately — in  January  at  the  latest.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  wise  men  shrewdly  suspect,  they 
climb  down  and  shrink  from  the  issues  involved,  the 
Ministry  will  endeavour,  after  the  manner  of  foolish 
Ministries  in  office,  to  rub  along  for  two  more  years, 
and  accomplish  a  hopeless  Liberal  debacle  at  the 
beginning  of  1912. 


It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  a  general  election  next 
year,  whatever  happens  to  the  Budget,  is  the  true  policy 
for  the  popularity  and  prosperity  of  the  Liberal  cause. 
But  Ministers — and  it  matters  little  which  party  they 
belong  to — always  are  inclined  to  diagnose  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  incredible '  stupidity.  They  always  cherish 
the  idea  that  their  administration  is  one  of  stupendous 
wisdom,  and  that  the  country  is  lost  in  admiration  of 
their  statesmanlike  policy  and  their  remarkable  abilities 
as  men  and  as  rulers.  They  also  hug  the  fond 
belief  that  the  longer  they  go  on,  the  more  profoundly 
will  the  great  heart  of  the  people  be  moved  with  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  brilliant  conduct  of  affairs,  and  their 
sympathetic  grasp  of  the  great  problems  which  confront 
all  Governments.  Unfortunately,  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  is  not  built  that  way.  As  Disraeli  long  ago 
observed,  the  prevailing  topic  at  a  general  election  is 
“  that  damned  Government.” 


Uothing  that  the  dukes  can  do  to  popularise  the 
Budget  is  left  undone.  Through  his  chamberlain  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  just-  announced  that  “  owing  to 
the  large  prospective  increase  of  taxation  ”  he  cannot 
renew  his  annual  subscription  of  twenty  shillings  to  the 
Nithsdale  Wanderers  Football  Club.  I  suppose  that 
these  poor,  but  honest  men,  as  Lord  Rosebery  calls 
the  dukes,  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  aloof  from 
ordinary  mortals.  Still  one  would  have  expected  that 
by  this  time  they  would  see  the  folly  and  the  futility 
of  these  petty  attacks  on  the  Budget. 


A  little  Bill,  which  has  for  its  object  the  abolition 
of  the  offence  of  “  sleeping  out,”  has  been  introduced, 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  backed 
by  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Brunner,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby.  It 
has  only  two  clauses,  the  first  repealing  that  part  of 
section  4  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  which  includes 
amongst  offenders  every  person  wandering  abroad  or 
sleeping  out  without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  the 
second  making  the  Act  operative  from  November  1  next. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  its  passage 
through  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  will  no  doubt 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  making  provision  against 
the  future,  when  the  Budget  will  have  set  them  wander¬ 
ing  abroad  without  visible  means  of  subsistence. 


A  most  mischievous  article  on  Balkan  politics 
appeared  last  week  in  a  contemporary  from  the  pen  of 


M.  Andre  Mevil,  Editor  of  the  Echo  de  Paris.  If 
M.  Mevil  correctly  voices  the  public  opinion  of  France 
and  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Near  Eastern  question,  all 
I  can  say  is:  “Perish  the  triple  entente”;  for  it  can 
only  end  in  embroiling  us  in  European  quarrels  with 
which  we  have  no  conceivable  concern.  Of  one  thin? 
M.  Mevil  and  his  friends  may  be  sure :  the  English 
democracy  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Crimean 
wars  and  Berlin  treaties.  A  Government  which 
attempted  to  carry  out  M.  Mevil’s  policy  of  threatening 
forcible  intervention  to  prevent  the  status  quo  being 
disturbed  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  not  remain  in 
office  for  twenty-four  hours. 


I  fear  the  Turks  are  incorrigible.  It  appears  that 
they  are  going  to  use  their  new  loan  money  not  for 
Hilmi  Pasha’s  promised  public  works,  but  for  Shefket 
Pasha’s  military  armaments.  English  firms  have  been 
asked  to  tender  for  large  contracts  for  quick-firing 
mountain  guns  for  use  on  the  Bulgarian  and  Greek 
frontiers.  The  Public  Debt  Commission  had  better  be 
dissolved  if  the  only  result  of  its  work  is  to  prop  up  the 
decadent  military  strength  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
European  Powers  should  have  insisted  on  all  savings 
being  appropriated  for  the  reduction  of  debt  instead  of 
partly  going  to  the  Turkish  Exchequer. 


The  present  condition  of  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  The  squalor  of 
Constantinople  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the 
filth  and  poverty  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  rural 
districts.  Wherever  he  goes  in  European  Turkey  the 
traveller  sees  nothing  but  decay,  neglect,  and  misery. 
So  far  constitutional  rule  has  brought  no  sign  of 
improvement.  The  Times  goes  on  booming  the  Young 
Turk  and  promising  his  future  “  regeneration,”  but  there 
is  about  as  much  chance  of  his  regenerating  himself  as 
of  a  leopard  changing  his  spots. 


Hilmi  Pasha,  the  present  puppet  Grand  Vizier,  is,  at 
any  late,  not  the  apostle  of  regeneration.  For  more 
than  five  years  he  had  dictatorial  authority  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  only  used  it  to  thwart  the  Powers.  Instead 
of  suppressing  the  brigand  bands  of  Christian  marauders 
who  were  devastating  the  country,  he  encouraged  them 
to  keep  in  the  field  with  funds  supplied  by  Abdul 
Hamid’s  agents.  As  soon  as  the  Revolution  took  place 
the  bands  disappeared — Greek,  Servian,  and  Bulgar, 
shaking  hands  all  round.  Hilmi  is  a  typical  Turk  of 
the  ruling  class — plausible,  voluble,  affable,  a  clever 
talker  and  amusing  raconteur,  without  the  smallest 
pretence  to  either  truth  or  principle.  When  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  storm  burst  at  Salonika  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  Hilmi  but  for  his  former  aide-de-camp,  Enver 
Bey,  whose  personal  regard  for  his  old  chief  saved  his 
neck.  Thenceforward  Hilmi  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  on  the  downfall 
of  Kiamil  he  accepted  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier,  on 
condition  that  he  would  do  as  he  was  told.  What  we 
are  now  seeing  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in  these 
circumstances. 
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I  continue  to  receive  the  circulars  of  the  newly  in¬ 
corporated  College  of  S.  Columba,  with  headquarters 
at  Durham/’  which  seem  to  show  that  Messrs.  High- 
wood,  Sowter,  and  Co.  have  not  yet  seen  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  ceasing  to  offer  their  fellowships  and  hoods 
to  the  country  clergy  for  a  cash  consideration.  By  the 
way,  a  valued  correspondent  expresses  the  opinion  that 
in  selecting  a  name  for  their  joint  stock  enterprise  they 
have  played  a  scurvy  trick  upon  the  leading  Irish 
public  school,  S.  Columba  College,  Rathfarnham, 
founded  by  Dr.  Sewell  in  1843,  at  the  time  when  he 
also  founded  Radley  and  Glenalmond.  The  right  to 
the  title  of  S.  Columba  College  manifestly  rests  with 
the  Irish  school,  which  ought  to  be  protected  against 
the  use  of  its  name  by  Dr.  Highwood's  degree  factory. 


With  reference  to  this  concern,  I  have  also  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Callow:  — 

Stoneycr-oft,  Golear,  Huddersfield. 

September  7,  1909. 

Sir, — I  have  juet  returned  from  a  short  holiday,  and  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  which  appealed  m 
Truth,  under  date  August  18,  in  which  severe  strictures  are 
passed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  directors  of  b.  Columba  s 
College,  and  The  V diversities’  Publication  Society,  Limited,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  article  my.  name  occurs.  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  Truth  has  been  lawfully 
invested  with  the  office  of  Public  Censor, -  or  whether  the  office 
has  been  assumed.  Nor  shall  I  traverse  the  article  vith  the 
view  of  justifying  the  company.  1  he  company  is,  I  believe, 
properly  constituted  according  to  law .  and  is,  presumably, 
able  to  look  after  its  own  business.  But  I  wish  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  state:  — 

1.  That  I  attended  one  meeting  of  directors  in  May  last, 

2.  That  for  private  and  personal  as  well  as  politic  reasons  1 
deemed  it  advisable  that  I  should  not  be  a.  director,  and  resigned. 

3.  That  I  have  not-  even  now  seen  the  lettefs  and  circulars 
to  which  exception  is  taken  in  your  article,  and  that  my 
knowledge  of  such  letters  and  circulars  is  limited  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  and  the  extracts  from  them  given  in  your  article. 

May  I  request  you  to  give  this  letter  a  prominence  in  your 
Columns  similar  to  that  which  you  gave  to  the  article?  I  am, 

Ch.  Callow. 


I  alii  pleased  to  record  the  fact  that,  for  private, 
personal,  and  politic  reasons,”  Mr.  Callow  has  thought 
fit  to  dissociate  himself  from  Dr.  Highwood  s  egregious 
enterprise,  and  I  note  too  that  he1  did  so  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  issue  of  the  circular  which  attracted 
mv  attention  to  the  concern.  If  he  thought  it  politic 
to  resign  his  direbtorate  before  hearing  of  the  issue 
of  these,  I  take  it  that  he  would  have  thought  it  still 
more  “  politic  ”  to  resign  had  he  been  aware  of  what 
the  company  proposed  to  do,  and  I  would  commend  this 
view  of  the  matter  to  the  other  reverend  gentlemen 
aaRo  retoain  on  the  board.  Still,  the  mere  question 
whether  it  is  “  politic  ”  for  a  beneficed  clergyman  to 
associate  himself  with  traffic  in  degrees  is  not  the  only 
one  which  clergymen  might  be  expected  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  before  going  into  such  a  business. 


Chancellor  Bernard  has  decided  to  resign  the 
residentiary  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  to  which  he 
was  collated  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  just  twenty  years 
ago,  Avhile  retaining  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral,  Avhich  is  without  emolument.  Chancellor 
Bernard  intends  to  settle  at  High  Hall,  Wimborne,  the 
place  which  was  for  some  years  the  residence  of 
his  late  father,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Bernard,  Canon  of 
Wells  and  rector  of  WalcoE  The  stall  thus  to  be 


vacated  is  of  the  value  of  £350'  a  year,  with  an  excellent 
prebendal  house  and  garden.  The  revenue  of  the 
Chapter  of  Salisbury  has  been  largely  reduced  by 
agricultural  depression. 


Sir  William  Anson,  M.P.,  has  presented  the  Rev. 
F.  G.  Buller,  rector  of  Birch-in-Rusholme,  Manchester, 
to  the  rectory  of  Oakford,  Devon,  which  is  of  the  net 
value  of  over  £750  a  year,  with  house.  The  parish 
is  a  very  small  one. 


The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  presented  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Chapman,  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth,  to  the 
important  living  of  Bolton,  which  is  of  the  value  of 
about  £700  a  year,  with  bouse,  and  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  Canon  Henn  to  be  bishop  suffragan  and 
rector  of  Burnley.  The  living  of  Bolton  was  held  for 
six  years  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwell.  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  was  beneficed  at  Bristol  for  some  years,  is  a  decided 
Evangelical,  and  he  has  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  preacher  and  organiser.  The  living  of  Charles,  thus 
to  he  vacated,  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £450  a  year, 
with  house,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Church  Patronage 
Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Brymer,  Avho  has  succeeded  to  the 
Ilsington  estates  in  Dorsetshire  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Colonel  Brymer,  has  informed  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  of  his  intention  to  resign  the  rectory  of 
Childe-Okeford,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty-six  years. 
The  living  is  worth  about  £250  a  year,  with  house. 


The  Rector  of  Althorpe,  Lincolnshire,  gives  a  rancor¬ 
ous  exhibition  of  sectarianism,  in  his  parish  magazine, 
in  notifying  his  parishioners  that  he  will  refuse  in 
future  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  the  unbaptized. 
“  Surely,”  he  adds,  “  no  Churchpeople  ought  to  he 
satisfied  to  have  their  children  baptized  by  a  passing 
hawker,  who  may,  or  may  not,  baptize  them  properly.” 
The  tasteful  reference  to  his  Nonconformist  brethren 
as  “  passing  hawkers  ”  will  be  particularly  appreciated 
in  a  parish  where  dissent  is  naturally  enough  strong. 


The  incumbency  of  St.  John’s,  Edinburgh,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  charges  in  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Terry,  Avho  succeeded  the  late  Canon  Floyd 
as  Vicar  of  All  Souls’,  Hampstead,  in  1901.  Mr.  Terry 
commenced  his  career  in  1891  as  curate  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Nottingham,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  1894,  to  St. 
Peter’s,  Kensington.  He  is  a  very  able  man,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  an  organiser,  and  he  has  been  very 
popular  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  Terry  is  an  Evangelical 
of  the  Broad  school,  and  sympathises  With  many  of  the 
developments  of  modern  thought.  He  is  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  encourages  fine  musical  services. 


A  plot  of  land  covering  some  disused  colliery  work¬ 
ings  was  purchased  from  Lord  Jersey  as  a  site  for  a 
new  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  at  Cwmrhydyceiw — a 
spot  which  I  understand  to  'be  situated  in  Wales, 
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The  plot  contained  6,770  square  feet,  and  the  price  paid 
was  £120,  which  works  out  at  £777  17s.  per  acre.  Last 
month  seventeen  acres  of  the  surrounding  land  were 
sold  by  auction  for  a  sum  which  works  out  at  £91  per 
acre.  The  correspondent  who  calls  my  attention  to 
these  facts  mentions  that  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
Cwmrhydyceiw  are  a  small  congregation  of  poor  work¬ 
ing  people.  I  imagine  that  Lord  Jersey  must  regret 
as  much  as  anybody  that  they  were  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  a  larger  slice  of  the  land. 


There  is  no  false  modesty  about  an  author  and  pur¬ 
veyor  of  sermons  named  Weston,  of  Longton,  who  is  just 
now  offering  his  wares  to  the  Scottish  clergy.  He  says 
he  supplies  “  no  dry  prosy  stuff,”  “  no  so-called  outlines 
stating  the  obvious  in  jerky  bits,”  but  sermons  “fresh 
and  bright,  rich  in  thought,  intimate  with  life,”  sermons 
which  embody  “  great  ideas  clothed  in  choice  language,” 
and  hold  congregations  in  “  rapt  attention.”  The  price 
of  these  masterpieces  is  one  and  sixpence  each.  If  only 
they  came  up  to  the  composer’s  own  description — I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  big  “  if  ” — how  thankful  many  long-suffer¬ 
ing  congregations  would  be  to  know  that  their  pastors 
were  purchasers. 


Owing  to  a  little  difficulty  with  mortgagees,  the 
gentleman  styling  himself  “  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graham  ”  was 
lately  forced  to  quit  the  tabernacle  which  he  called 
St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Church,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester.  He  has  now  set  up  a  new  tabernacle  in 
an  adjoining  building,  which  he  describes  as  “  trans¬ 
formed  for  Church  of  England  services,”  also  as 
“  a  Bishop-consecrated  Protestant  Church  ” ;  and  he 
announces  that  “with  the  assistance  of  legally  ordained 
and  learned  ministers  he  will  endeavour  to  vastly 
increase  communicants  and  augment  congregations.” 
it.  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  name  of  the  Bishop 
by  whom  the  building  was  consecrated.  As  to  the 
“legally  ordained  and  learned  ministers,”  Graham  him¬ 
self,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  apparently  of  any  recognised  sect,  and 
his  “  D.D.”  is  an  American  degree.  His  church  is, 
in  fact,  an  enterprise  of  his  own,  and,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  explained,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
legitimate  claim  whatever  to  the  financial  support  for 
which  he  appeals  to  strangers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


Reference  was  made  in  last  week’s  Truth  to  “  a  little 
paragraph  that  has  been  going  around  the  press  ” 
respecting  the  gift  made  to  the  8.P.G.  by  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Cocks,  vicar  of  New  Buckenham,  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  thirteen  happy  years  in  that  parish,  the 
value  of  his  living  being  £28  a  year.  The  little  para- 
graph  turns  out  to  have  been  as  inaccurate  as  such 
paragraphs  frequently  are.  Mr.  Cocks  asks  me  to  state 
that  the  value  of  his  living  is  £200  a  year,  gross,  it 
having  been  augmented  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 


Bollinger’s  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King— is  to  he  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants, 


sioners.  Naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  he  is  far 
from  gratified  by  the  attention  which  the  press  has 
bestowed  upon  his  affairs. 


Some  interesting  particulars  regarding  “  Bethany,’5 
the  home  for  crippled  children  carried  on  by  the  “  Rev.” 
E.  G.  Hex  all  at  Kinver,  near  Stourbridge,  have  just 
appeared  in  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire 
County  Express.  Not  the  least  interesting  are  some 
notes  of  an  interview  which  took  place  between  Hexa.ll 
and  the  committee  of  the  Huddersfield  “  Citizens’  Guild 
of  Help,”  a  local  society  which,  amongst  other  work, 
makes  a  practice  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of 
charitable  schemes  on  behalf  of  which  appeals  are  made 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Huddersfield.  Regarding  himself 
Hexall  stated  :  — 

I  am  minister  of  a  Church — an  undenominational  Church ;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  no  recognised  body ;  I  have  not  been  ordained  ;  I  hold 
no  license ;  I  am  my  Own  ordainer  and  licensee.  Hexall  is  my 
proper  name.  I  do  not  know  where  I  was  registered.  I  do  not  know 
where  I  was  born.  Before  I  was  at  Oldbury,  I  was  at  Coventry 
and  Birmingham,  and  travelling  about  from  place  to  place.  I 
was  a  draper  before  T  went  into  the  ministry.  I  used  to  work 
and  get  my  living  as  a  draper.  I  have  never  been  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  .  .  . 

I  have  property  of  my  own.  I  have  four  houses,  which  I  have 
had  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  Oldbury.  I  .am  not  a  rich 
man,  but  I  am  not  poor.  It  has  been  imputed  to  me  that  I  am 
living  out  of  this  charity.  It  was  unfortunate  that  I  have  not 
put  my  accounts  into  chartered  accountants’  hands  until  recently. 


.  The  County  Express,  in  regard  to  the  latter  para¬ 
graph,  points  out  that  in  a  statement  made  to  their 
representative  in  1907,  Hexall  declared  that  his  private 
expenses  were  paid  by  two  private  gentlemen,  so  that 
the  money  subscribed  was  not  being  touched  by  him 
for  personal  expenses.  The  question  of  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  is  usually  a  delicate  one  with  the  Hexall  type 
of  philanthropist,  and  belief  in  the  credibility  of  the 
philanthropist  is  not  increased  when  varying  stories 
are  told  as  to  the  source  of  such  means.  When 
these  different  stories  are  told  by  a  self-ordained  peri¬ 
patetic  draper,  who  has  opened  a  “home,”  it  should  be 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  one  entrusting  a  farthing 
of  charitable  money  to  his  stewardship. 


I  am  asked  to  mention  that  a  sale  of  patients’  work 
will  be  held  at  the  British  Home  and  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  Streatham,  on  November  24.  The  proceeds 
are  distributed  among  the  patients  to  provide  them  with 
a  little  pocket-money,  and  articles  for  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  those  too  afflicted  to  work  for  themselves  will 
be  received  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Edgar  Penman,  72, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 


On  December  14  and  the  two  following  days  a  bazaar 
will  be  held  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  in  aid  of  a  Church 
and  Institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  North  London 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  secretary  is  the  Rev.  F.  Gilby,  St. 
Saviour’s  Church,  419,  Oxford-street,  W. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  received 
by  me  towards  the  Toy  Fund: — G.  W.,  3s.  6d.  ;  Com¬ 
mander  C.  S.  Wills,  £5.  I  have  also  received  £2  from 
D.  C.  for  Lady  St,  Helier’s  Fund, 
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Sir  Leslie  Bundle,  who  has  just  -been  promoted  to 
be  full  general  at  the  age  of  53,  owes  much  to  his 
pleasing  personality,  little  to  “  damned  merit,”  and 
a  great  deal  to  luck.  He  was  one  of  four  young  artil¬ 
lery  officers— Wingate,  Parsons,  and  Woodhouse  were 
the  other  three — who  were  chosen  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
to  reorganise  the  Egyptian  artillery  after  the  war  of 
1882.  All  four  have  justified  Sir  Evelyn’s  choice,  and 
risen  to  distinction  in  their  profession. 


Sir  Francis1  Wingate  has  climbed  the  ladder  by 
sheer  force  of  dogged  perseverance.  Finding  himself 
banished  to  Aden  as  a  young  officer,  he  mastered  Arabic, 
went  to  Egypt,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  He 
has  held  every  possible  appointment  in  the  Khedivial 
Army,  and  wrhen  Lord  Kitchener  went  to  South  Africa 
he  got  his  chance.  Though  only  a  Colonel  he  was 
appointed  Sirdar  at  the  age  of  40,  and  became  a 
Lieutenant-General  before  completing  his  47th  year. 


Fortune  is  fickle.  At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Sir  Charles1  Parsons,  the  contemporary 
of  Bundle  and  Wingate,  is  now  languishing  in  retire¬ 
ment  with  the  pension  of  a  superannuated  colonel.  A 
gallant  soldier,  distinguished  in  the  field,  he  did  as 
well  as  any  one  else,  both  in  the  Soudan  and  in  South 
Africa.  After  the  Boer  war  he  was  sent  as  a  temporary 
Major-General  to  Canada  to  arrange  the  evacuation  of 
Esquimault  and  Halifax  by  the  Imperial  troops.  During 
his  absence  he  was  secretly  “  star  chambered  ”  by  the 
Selection  Board,  who  forced  him  to  retire  by  passing 
him  over  for  promotion. 


Mr.  Hart  Davies  inquired  last  week  what  decision  had 
been  come  to  in  regard  to  the  complaint  which  had 
been  made  against  General  Bimington.  The  answer 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  -was  that  the  Army 
Council  is  still  awaiting  a  report  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India.  General  Bimington,  who  has  been 
home  on  leave,  which  expires  on  the  19th  inst.,  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  on  his  way  back  to  resume  his  command. 
The  complaint  referred  to  relates,  of  course,  to  the 
extraordinary  action  taken  by  General  Bimington  in 
the  case  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Patton-Bethune  at 
Secunderabad,  of  which  full  particulars  have  been  given 
in  Truth.  Considering  that  it  only  takes  a  month  to 
write  to  India  and  get  a  reply,  and  that  all  the  facts  of 
this  case  are  well  known  to  the  military  authorities  in 
India,  it  is  not  evident  why  the  Army  Council  should 
be  kept  waiting  for  such  a  long  time  for  a  report  on  the 
case — unless  the  Indian  authorities  are  themselves 
waiting  to  confer  with  General  Bimington  on  his  return, 
and  that  seems  entirely  unnecessary  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  General  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed  to  resume  his  command. 


Failing  a  Boyal  President,  why  should  not  Mr. 
Haldane  himself  preside  over  the  Selection  Board?  If 
he  would  do  so,  and  bring  his  judicious  mind  to  bear 
on  the  proceedings  of  Board  meetings,  the  Army  would 
feel  that  its  interests  were  in  the  keeping  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  who  had  no  axe  to  grind  on  his  own  or  friends’ 


behalf.  As  to  political  favour,  it  is  rubbish  to  talk  of 
it  while  Mr.  Haldane  remains  in  office.  Ho  War 
Minister  has  ever  kept  the  Army  freer  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  party  politics  than  he  has  done.  With  Mr. 
Haldane  as  president,  underhand  intrigues,  which  have 
driven  good  men  like  Sir  Charles  Parsons  out  of  the 
Army,  would  be  speedily  nipped  in  the  bud. 


Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  has  selected  Lieutenanv 
Colonel  Dunlop  Smith,  Indian  Army,  private  secretary 
to  the  Viceroy,  for  the  important  office  of  Political 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Curzon-Wyllie.  The  salary  is 
£800  a  year.  Colonel  Dunlop-  Smith  has  enjoyed  an 
unusually  large-  and  varied  .experience  of  administrative 
work  in  India,  and  during  the  last  four  years  he  has 
been  private  secretary  to  Lord  Minto. 


In  naval  circles  the  opinion  seems  to  be  pretty  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  new  Pacific  Fleet  is  not  intended  to 
possess  much  strategic  significance.  The  suggested 
composition  of  this  force,  indeed,  implies  as  much.  Ho 
fleet  minus  battleships  is  designed  to  fight  pitched 
battles.  Probably  the  real  idea  which  determined  the 
form  of  this  concession  to  Australia’s  demand  for'  a 
local  navy  was  to  provide  the  most  effective  means  of 
training  the  splendid  seafaring  material  of  the  Colonies. 
Australia  has  more  than  35,000  prime  seamen  in  her 
coasting  trade,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
qualified  as  Haval  Beservists.  It  is  anticipated  that 
many  of  these  will  take  permanent  service  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  and  thus  solve  the  principal  difficulty  which  has 
confronted  the  Admiralty  in  the  maintaining  of  large 
squadrons  abroad,  namely,  that  of  manning  the  ships. 


It  is  a  curious  symptom  of  the  current  naval  agitar 
tion  that  everything  German  should  be  glorified  and 
everything  British  correspondingly  depreciated.  The 
Nassau— the  first  completed  German  “Dreadnought” — 
is  furnishing  the  latest  text  for  this  patriotic  process, 
and  the  man  in  the  street  is  bidden  by  his  newspaper 
instructor  to  mark  her  superiority  over  our  own 
“  Dreadnought  ”  type.  Here  are  the  respective  factors 
of  fighting  powers  of  the  two  ships :  Nassau,  circa, 
18,000  tons;  speed,  19.5  knots;  main  armament,  twelve 
11-inch  guns;  broadside  fire  delivery,  eight  guns  throw¬ 
ing  6,080  lb.  of  metal;  broadside  armour,  11  inches 
Ivrupp  steel :  Dreadnought,  17,900  tons ;  speed,  21 
knots ;  main  armament,  ten  12-inch  guns ;  broadside 
fire  delivery,  eight  guns  throwing  6,800  lb.  of  metal; 
broadside  armour,  11  inches  Krupp  steel.  There  is  no 
superiority  here,  even  on  pa.per,  and  naval  battles  are 
not  decided  on  paper. 


The  experiment  of  building  a  very  high-speed  ocean¬ 
going  destroyer  is  not  to  be  repeated,  and  for  very 
good  reasons.  The  contract  speed  of  the  Swift  was 
36  knots.  She  has  done  better  than  this  in  pond-calm 
water,  but  her  fuel  consumption  is  so  prodigious  that 
a  few  hours  of  such  steaming  would  have  run  her 
bunkers  and  oil  reservoirs  dry.  Such  a  limitation  to 
the  radius  of  action  negatives  the  classification  of 
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“  ocean-going.”  In  the  least  chop  of  sea  the  Swift 
dare  not  go  more  than  half  speed,  and  she  is  scarcely 
habitable.  As  illustrating  the  ability  of  the  turbine  to 
propel  a  shin  at  the  rate  of  a  fast  train,  she  is  quite 
an  interesting  achievement.  As  a  naval  unit  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility  in  war  she  is  little  better  than  a  freak. 


The  decision  to  replace  the  old  Kelson  by  the  battle¬ 
ship  Renown ,  as  a  training  vessel  for  stokers,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  attached  will  cause  those  in  the  know  to  smile. 
The  Renown  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  as  an  effective  fight¬ 
ing  unit.  Her  big  guns,  it  is  officially  announced,  are 
to  be  retained  on  board,  and  her  secondary  armament 
“stored  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  in  readiness  to  mount 
immediately.”  Very  proper.  But  where  is  the  secondary 
armament  of  the  Renown  1  The  6  inch  guns  were  dis¬ 
mounted  when  the  vessel  was  fitting  out  for  her  Indian 
Durbar  trip,  and  they  have  never  since  been  replaced. 


The  results  of  an  interesting  experiment  have  just 
been  made  known  on  the  paying-off  of  the  cruiser 
Cumberland,  at  Devonport,  after  a  two  years’  commis¬ 
sion..  A  benefit  club  was  instituted  amongst  the  lower- 
deck  members  of  that  vessel,  the  idea  being  to  do 
away  with  the  practice  of  compassionate  collections  for 
dependants  in  the  case  of  death  or  disablement  on 
beard.  A  membership  of  over  300  men  was  soon 
attained,  the  entrance  fee  being  one  shilling,  and  the 
quarterly  subscription  two  shillings.  It  was  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  pay  a  gratuity  of  £15  to  members  invalided  from 
the  Service,  or  to  the  dependants  of  those  who  died 
during  the  commission,  at  the  same  time  retaining  a 
reserve  which  was  never  permitted  to  go  below  £20. 
The  scheme  seems  to  me  a  laudable  one,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  other  ships  in  H.M.  Navy. 


Napoleon  declared  that  an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach  :  Naval  medical  men  appear  to  think  that  blue¬ 
jackets  fight  on  their  teeth.  Bad  molars  and  protruding 
canines  have  been  responsible  for  such  wholesale 
rejections  of  late  that  the  Admiralty  grew  concerned 
at  the  wastage.  They  have  therefore  just  issued  a 
circular  directing  that  good  men  shall  not  necessarily 
be  disqualified  for  bad  teeth.  Now  that  dental  surgeons 
are  borne  upon  the  Admiralty  books  at  the  various 
naval  ports,  I  wonder  that  some  of  the  zeal  which  has 
been  displayed  in  carrying  out  these  wholesale 
rejections  has  not  been  applied  to  remedying  the  cause 
of  them. 


Desirable  as  economy  may  be,  it  ought  not  to  be 
introduced  into  dockyard  administration  at  the  expense 
of  faith-breaking.  Heretofore,  when  a  dockyard  appren¬ 
tice  was  out  of  his  indentures,  be  was  guaranteed  two 
years’  employment  in  one  these  establishments.  This 
time-honoured  regulation  has  been  arbitrarily  cancelled, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  young  men,  who  have  quali¬ 
fied  in  the  various  departments  of  dockyard  skilled  work, 
are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  unemployment.  The 
real  reason  for  this  injustice  is  that  the  Admiralty 
desire  to  break  down  the  system  of  established  work¬ 


men  in  the  dockyard  in  favour  of  casual  labour,  so  as 
to  save  pensions.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
principle  of  this  policy,  the  methods  by  which  it.  is 
being  carried  out  would  land  a  civil  employer  in  the 
courts  with  a  sheaf  of  writs  for  breach  of  contract. 


Bear-Admiral  Marx  was  retired  from  the  Service  last 
Wednesday,  when  Captain  Stewart,  Superintendent  of 
Sheerness  Dockyard,  was  advanced  to  flag  rank.  He 
will  retain  his  j>resent  appointment,  which  he  has  held 
for  only  fifteen  months,  as  there  have  been  two  previous 
cases  of  a  Captain-Superintendent  at  Sheerness  being 
continued  in  his  post  on  promotion.  Bear-Admiral 
Stewart  was  specially  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com¬ 
mander  for  distinguished  service  on  the  occasion  of 
the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts. 


The  ways  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Post  Office  regulations  in  Dominica  appear  to 
be  as  bewildering  as  those  of  our  own  officials1  at  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand.  One  of  my  readers  in  Dominica 
reports  a  case  in  which  his  agents  in  Boseau  forwarded 
him  by  post  a  parcel  containing  the  sum  of  £20  in 
silver.  The  parcel  was  registered  and  insured  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  regulations,  and  was  conveyed  by  the 
contract  mail  steamer  from.'  Boseau  to  Portsmouth 
(Dominica).  There  the  post  bag  was  dropped  over¬ 
board  in  transhipment  from  the.  steamer  to  the  shore 
boat,  and  the  contents,  including  this  parcel,  were  lost. 
In  view  of  the  regulations,  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
sender  had  a  good  claim  against  the.  Post  Office,  but 
the  authorities  at  first  tried  to  shift,  their  liability  on 
to  the  owners  of  the  steamer,  and  when  this'  move  did 
not  succeed  they  finally,  after  nine  months’  delay,  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  any  compensation  themselves.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  registration  and  insurance  are 
mere  meaningless  formalities'  if  the  loss  occurs  during 
the  transfer  from  the  ship  to  the  shore. 


By  the.  way,  I  see  that  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  our  own 
halfpenny  post  regulations,  which  are  certainly  so  am¬ 
biguous  and  complicated  a.s  to  be  quite  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  people.  There  are  a  couple 
of  pages  of  definitions,  and  Mr.  Heaton’s  notice  cruelly 
asserts  that  even  in  the  Post  Office  itself  “  there  are 
only  two  persons  who  know  what  can  and  what  cannot 
be  sent  by  the  halfpenny  post — and  that  these  two  dis¬ 
agree  ” !  Conflicting  decisions  are  certainly  given,  and 
the  revision  and  simplification  of  the  regulations  would 
be  a  boon  to  worried  officials  as  well  as  to  the  public. 


An  inquest  last  week  on  a  Sheffield  woman  whose 
body  had  been  exhumed  at  the  request  of  the  husband 
elicited  some  facts  which  seem  to  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  Medical  Council.  The  woman  had 
died  of  puerperal  fever  following  confinement,  and  in 
evidence  it  was  shown  that  the  doctor  who  had  been 
engaged  to  attend  her  had  sent  an  unqualified  assistant 
in  his  place,  who  had  even  signed  his  employer’s  name 
to  the  certificate  of  birth  supplied  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  Both  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
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and  of  the  medical  profession  such  a  gross  example  of 
“  covering”  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
notice  being  taken  of  it. 


The  Sabbatarians  of  Bute  are  greatly  offended  by  the 
fact  that  certain  unregenerates  hire  boats  on  Sundays 
at  Port-Bannatvne,  and  have  persuaded  the  District 
Committee  to  appeal  to  Lord  Bute,  as  proprietor  of  the 
foreshores,  to  help  them  put  a  stop  to  this  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath.  Plow  is  it  that  the  long-faced  puritan 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  putting  an  end  to  some  par¬ 
ticularly  harmless  and  innocent  means  of  amusement  or 
%/ 

recreation?  The  opportunity  for  Lord  Bute;  to  adminis¬ 
ter  a  well-deserved  snub  to  these  busybodies  is  too  good 
to  be  missed. 

Th  e  sight  of  certain  visitors  to  Llanfairfechan,  walk- 
ins:  from  their  lodgings  to  the  sea  for  a  dip,  clad  only  in 
bathing  costume,  has  been  too  much  for  one  of  them,  a 
Mr.  Bumbridge,  who  has  written  to  the  Local  District 
Council,  asking  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  objection¬ 
able  practice.  Some  of  the  councillors  agreed  with 
him,  and  the  council  decided  to  devote  themselves 
during  the  winter  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  those  Victorian  abominations,  bathing  machines. 
I  would  just  hint  to  the  prudes  of  Llanfairfechan  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  not  quite  the  patron  saint  to  choose 
if  they  wish  to  make  of  their  native  town  a  popular 
watering-place. 


A  pitiful  story  of  an  old  man  lying  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition  while  his  son  was  tramping  for  hours  from  the 
house  of  one  relieving  officer  to  another,  from  work- 
house  infirmary  to  police  station,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  order  for  his  reception  into  the  infirmary,  was 
told  at  an  inquest  at  Lambeth  last  wTeek.  The  jury 
censured  the  relieving  officer,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
official  was  so  much  to  blame  as  the  poor-law  autho¬ 
rities,  who  apparently  have  made  no  provision  for 
dealing  with  emergencies  when  their  relieving  officers 
are  absent  from  their  homes  on  duty. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  not  seen 
his  way  to  revise  the  sentence  parsed  by  the  Welshpool 
magistrates  on  two  poachers,  to  which  I  drew  attention 
last  week.  He  based  his  decision  on  the  fact  that  both 
men  had  on  several  occasions  been  previously  con¬ 
victed.  Such  convictions  naturally  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  imposition  of  the  sentence ;  but  the 
chief  objection  was  to  the  additional  term  of  six  months’ 
imprisonment  which  each  man  has  to  serve  in  default 
of  finding  sureties.  This  is  a  method  greatly  favoured 
by  game-preserving  Benches  in  order  to  impose  heavier 
sentences  than  otherwise  they  are  permitted  to  give, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  the  Home  Secretary  should 
give  his  official  approval  to  such  a  course  of  action. 


On  July  28  I  commented  on  some  proceedings  at 
Thorne  Police-court  as  the  result  of  which  the  Thorne 
Workmen’s  Club  had  been  ordered  to  be  struck  off  the 
register.  In  the  course  of  the  case  the  police  gave  evi¬ 
dence  in  regard  to  two  men  whom  they  swore  had  been 
seen  leaving  the  club  in  a  drunken  condition.  In  re¬ 


gard  to  one  of  these— a  man  who  had  never  entered  the 
club,  and  was  besides  a  life-long  teetotaler— the  police 
have  now  admitted  that  they  were  mistaken.  In  regard 
to  the  other  case  the  evidence  that  the  police  witnesses 
were  equally  mistaken  seems  equally  conclusive.  Before 
the  admission  of  this  “  mistake  ”  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  as  to  demand  a  further  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  police  in  connection  wTith  the 
prosecution.  This  admission  strengthens  that  demand. 


The  imbecile  excuses  which  magistrates  sometimes 
make  to  justify  their  leniency  in  dealing  with  crimes  of 
violence  received  an  addition  to  their  number  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  Police-court  last  week.  A  carman  assaulted 
his  son,  aged  eleven,  in  the  street  by  knocking  him 
down  and  kicking  him.  Alderman  Holland  said  that 
he  and  his  fellow  magistrate  (Alderman  Hamshaw) 
thought  that  drunkenness  was  an  excuse  for  the  man’s 
“  sudden  outburst  of  irritation,”  and  as  a  heavy  penalty 
would  fall  hard  upon  his  wife  and  family  the  Bench 
would  only  impose  a  fine  of  2s.  6d.  One  would  have 
imagined  that  this  drunken  ruffian’s  absence  from  home 
would  not  have  fallen  so  hard  on  his  family  as  his  fists 
and  his  boots. 


One  of  Lady  Blount’s  “medical  aiders”  named 
Thomas  Parker,  alias  Silas  Dunkin,  was  summoned 
last  wTeek  at  Marlborough-street  Police-court,  for  using 
the  title  “  dentist  ”  without  being  duly  registered  or 
qualified  to  do  so,  and  was  fined  £4  and  costs,  or,  in 
default,  six  weeks’  imprisonment.  As  her  ladyship  told 
me  the  other  day  that  she  personally  controlled  and 
conducted  the  business  in  connection  with  which  Parker 
or  Dunkin  found  his  wTay  to  the  police-court,  I  pre¬ 
sume  she  will  pay  the  fine,  and  I  hope  that  the  result 
may  do  something  towards  bringing  home  to  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  mind  the  undesirability  of  the  business  which 
she  carries  on  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  “  Austin 
Fryers  ”  Clery. 


The  circumstances  in  which  George  John  Frederick 
Muskett,  a  solicitor,  received  a  sentence  of  six  months’ 
imprisonment  at  the  Old  Bailey  last  week  were  cer¬ 
tainly  somewhat  uncommon.  Seven  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  that  lie  had  forged  some  mortgage  deeds. 
He  was  arrested  at  the  time,  but  whilst  under  remand 
he  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  on  medical  repre¬ 
sentations  that  his  trial  wrnuld  endanger  his  life,  the 
prosecution  was  eventually  suspended.  He  accordingly 
remained  at  large  until  recently,  when  a  Mr.  Barnett, 
one  of  the  persons  whose  names  he  forged,  happened 
to  learn  that  his  health  was  quite  good  enough  to 
enable  him  to  stand  his  trial.  Thereupon  Mr.  Barnett 
set  the  law  in  motion  on  his  own  account,  and  then — 
and  only  then — the  Public  Prosecutor  revived  the 
charges  vThieh  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  in  1902. 


Without  saying  so  outright,  counsel  for  the  Public 
Prosecutor  implied  that  Mr.  Barnett  acted  unreason¬ 
ably  in  causing  Muskett  to  be  brought  up  for  sentence 
on  these  old  charges.  I  do  not  agree  with  this.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  Mr.  Barnett  has  performed 
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a  useful  public  service.  It  may  be  that  Muskett’s  con¬ 
dition  inv  1902  fully  justified  the  postponement  of  the 
prosecution,  and  that  his  recovery  was,  as  counsel  said, 
“  miraculous.”  Whether  by  a  miracle  or  otherwise, 
however,  he  did  recover,  and  in  the  interests  of  justice 
it  was  right  that  he  should  be  brought  to  book.  One 
does  not  want  to  see  the  law  enforced  harshly  and  vin¬ 
dictively,  but  there  are  too  many  cases  in  which 
offenders  of  the  professional  and  well-to-do  classes  are 
allowed  to  escape  their  deserts  altogether,  or  else  have 
their  punishment  reduced  on  pleas  of  ill-liealth. 


The  case  of  the  five  Suffragettes  at  Manchester  is 
a  particularly  flagrant  example,  of  the  misplaced 
clemency  with  which  such  female  hooligans  are  now 
treated.  Their  method  of  showing  that  their  sex  is 
qualified  for  votes  was  to  throw  iron  balls  on  to  the 
glass  roof  of  the  hall  in  which  Mr.  Birrell’s  meeting 
was  being  held.  One  member  of  the  audience  was 
injured,  and  others  had  narrow  escapes,  but  when  the 
seriousness  of  the  offence  was  pointed  out  at  the  police- 
court  the  women  replied  that  they  acted  deliberately, 
one  of  them  coolly  adding  that  she  recognised  that 
what  she  did  might  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  human 
life.  With  a  weakness  which  suggests  that  the  case 
must  have  been  tried  by  a  Bench  of  old  women,  the 
defendants  were  given  the  option  of  paying  fines  or 
going  to  prison  for  two  months.  They  elected  to  go 
to  prison.  This  was  on  Monday.  Their  release  on 
Wednesday  suggests  that  our  prison  authorities  are  also 
a  pack  of  old  women. 


These  gentle  creatures,  and  another  gang  of  the  same 
sort  at  Leicester,  obtained  their  liberation  by  disobeying 
the  prison  regulations  and  refusing  food  and  drink. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  lunatics  to  attempt 
to  starve  themselves,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account 
set  at  large.  The  asylum  doctors  know  how  to  feed 
them,  and,  of  course,  the  prison  doctors  could  deal  in 
the  same  way  with  the  demented  Suffragettes  if  they 
were  not  restrained  by  official  orders.  Why  they  are 
so  restrained  is  incomprehensible.  Offenders  like  these 
have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  consideration,  and  it 
is  outrageous  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
the  consequences,  however  unpleasant,  of  their  mis¬ 
conduct. 


At  the  Llangollen  Petty  Sessions  last  week  a  farmer 
was  fined  £5  and  costs  for  using  a  trap  otherwise  than 
for  the  purpose  of  his  calling,  he  having  permitted  it  to 
be  used  to  go  in  search  of  a  doctor  to  attend  a  child  who 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  Bench  said  they  had 
no  option  but  to  convict,  and  no  option  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  fine,  there  having  been  a  previous  conviction 
several  years  ago  for  a  similar  offence.  Legally  the 
magistrates  were  no  doubt  right,  but  this  was  just  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  little  common  sense  might  have 
rescued  them  from  what  was  undoubtedly  a  distasteful 
task.  If  the  magistrates  had  expressed  their  candid 
opinion  upon  such  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  persecu¬ 
tion  they  might  conceivably  have  secured  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  prosecution.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  that 


the  Revenue  Acts  should  be  utilised  to  extract  a  penalty 
for  the  performance  of  a  common  act  of  humanity. 


Mr.  Baggallay,  the  magistrate  at  the  Tower  Bridge 
Police  Court,  has  come  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion 
that  a  moneylender  is  not  engaged  in  what  the  Act  of 
1900  calls  “the  moneylending  business  ”  when  he  or 
she  is  getting  back  loans  and  interest.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  repayments  from  borrowers  a  female 
Shyloc-k  of  Bermondsey  stood  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
outside  a  public-house,  where  money  was  handed  to 
her  by  about  a  dozen  borrowers,  all  of  them  women. 
The  police  prosecuted  the  usurer  for  carrying  on 
business  elsewhere  than  at  her  registered  address,  but 
Mr.  Baggallay,  on  the  above-mentioned  ground,  dis¬ 
missed  the  summons.  Other  learned  magistrates  have 
taken  the  view  that  the  acceptance  of  repayments  is  a 
material  part  of  the  moneylending  business.  It  seems 
to  be  the  common-sense  view7,  and  it  is  therefore  satis¬ 
factory  to  know7  that  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  against 
Mr.  Baggallay’s  decision. 


On  more  than  one  occasion  recently  attention  has 
been  directed  in  Truth  to  prison  methods  in  South 
Africa,  ancl  here  is  another  example  of  how  the  autho¬ 
rities  perform  their  duties.  A  prisoner  in  Standerton 
Gaol  wrote  to  his  young  wTife,  urging  her  to  smuggle  a 
few  small  saws  into  the  gaol,  so  that  he  might  effect 
his  escape.  The  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  and  instead  of  suppressing  the  letters,  they 
allowed  them  to  go  forward,  and  vThen  the  woman  at 
last,  and  only  after  considerable  pressure,  responded 
to  her  husband’s  appeals,  they  had  her  arrested,  and 
she  was  sentenced  to  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  the 
offence.  If  the  woman  w7as  guilty,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  gaolers  responsible  for  this  contemptible  business 
were  equally  to  blame,  and  they  richly  deserve  to 
share  her  punishment,  if  only  to  show  them  that  their 
duty  is  to  take  care  of,  and  not  to  manufacture, 
criminals. 


A  new  form  of  the  “Railway  Clearance  Sale  Tricks” 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland,  the  operators  dis¬ 
tributing  circulars  headed  “  Great  Wreck  on  the  Irish 
Coast,”  and  representing  tha-t  the  goods  they  have  to 
sell  are  salved  from  the  wrreck.  Their  stock  consists 
mainly  of  shoddy  cloth,  and  as  a  further  inducement  to 
people  to  buy,  they  state  that  their  own  tailor  -will  call, 
measure  the  purchaser,  and  make  the  suit  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price.  Four  of  these  gentry  recently  forfeited 
£10  bail  each  at  Ayr  Sheriff  Court  for  failing  to  appear 
on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  so 
this  new  form  of  an  old  swindle  appears  to  be  fairly 
profitable. 

A  late  canvasser  to  the  Hygienic  Institute  who  has 
been  confiding  to  me  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  tells  me  incidentally  that  Oscar  Farkasch’s 
merry  men  are  provided  with  those  little  mirrors 
which  dentists  place  in  the  mouth  to  examine  teeth, 
but  that  all  the  sterilisation  which  is  afforded  after 
use  is  a  hasty  wipe  on  a  pocket-handkerchief.  He 
tells  me  also  that  a  canvasser  calls  at  about  fifty  houses 
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a  day,  so  presumably  tbe  reflector  must  go  into  a  good 
many  moutbs  in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  only 
hygienic  thing  about  the  Institute  would  seem  to  be 
its  name. 


The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  a  recent  issue  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  to  an  expose  of  the  methods  of  the  “  American 
College  of  Mechano-Therapy,”  a  school  for  giving  postal 
tuition  in  quackery  which  figures  in  Truth  Cautionary 
List.  From  this  I  gather  that  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  concern  are  two  brothers  named  Tinthoff.  One  of 
them,  S.  J.  Tinthoff,  is  “instructor  in  business  methods” 
and  treasurer  of  the  college;  the  other,  F.  S.  Tinthoff, 
is  “Director  of  the  Correspondence  Department.” 
Whatever  the  pair  may  or  may  not  know  about 
“  Mechano-Therapy,”  they  are  eminently  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art  of  gulling  the  public,  for 
they  also  run  a  mail  order  business  in  “Vestro,”  which 
is  modestly  claimed  to  be  “  the  only  true  Bust  Developer 
on  the  market  to-day.”  Whether  they  are  likely  to 
give  away  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  business  with 
their  100-doll ar  course  of  instruction  is  more  than 
problematical. 

Here  is  another  practical  example  of  the  value  of 
Nelson  Lloyd’s  treatment  for  obesity.  A  lady  accepted 
his  offer  of  a  fortnight’s  treatment  free,  and  to  give 
the  “cure”  a  fair  trial  forwarded  him  a  guinea  for 
another  fortnight’s  supply  of  the  remedies,  Lloyd 
assuring  her  that  he  could  reduce  her  weight  to  the 
normal  in  a  month — that  is,  to  rid  her  of  a  stone 
weight.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  however,  she  found 
that  she  weighed  It  lb.  more  than  on  commencing  the 
treatment.  She  told  Lloyd  so.  Lloyd  replied  that  she 
was  “laying  the  foundation  not  only  for  better  health, 
but  for  the  elimination  of  the  fat  that  is  stored  in  the 
system,”  and  suggested  she  should  send  another  one 
or  two  guineas  for  some  more  of  his  bladderwrack  and 
thyroid  tablets.  Instead,  the  lady  replied  that  she 
would  prefer  to  pay  by  results,  offering  a  guinea  for 
every  seven  pounds  of  which  Lloyd  relieved  her.  But 
Lloyd  refused  to  consider  the  suggestion,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  prove  that  he  has  not  too  much  faith  either 
in  his  remedy  or  his  diagnosis. 


Recipients  of  the  moneylending  circulars  now  being 
distributed  by  “A.  Brooks”  from  23,  Brook-street,  W., 
rnay  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  is  the  recently 
registered  alias  of  one  Jacob  Szejnberg,  of  4,  Ilemstal- 
roacl,  West  Hampstead.  So  far  as  I  remember — and  the 
name  is  not  one  likely  to  have  been  forgotten — Szejn¬ 
berg  is  a  new  comer  in  this  line  of  business.  He  makes 
the  usual  offer  of  advances  from  £100  to  £5,000,  but  in 
all  probability  he  is  a  mere  tout  for  some  notorious 
bloodsucker,  such  as  Abraham  Lazarus. 


W.  H.  Whiteman,  the  usurer  trading  as  “  Cox  and 
Co.,”  was  the  plaintiff  in  a  case  in  the  City  of  London 
Court  last  week  against  a  clerk  who  had  become  surety 
for  a  fellow  clerk.  The  borrower  received  two  loans 
amounting  together  to  £5  3s  4d.  Whiteman  had  already 


been  paid  £10  12s.  4d.,  but  he  now  claimed  a  further 
18s.  from  the  surety,  the  interest  working  out  at  the 
rate  of  160  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  way  in  which  th©  most  pestilent  of  the  City  blood¬ 
suckers  bleeds  clerks  or  anybody  else  falling  into  his 
clutches. 


Pyke  and  Pyke,  who  describe  themselves  as  estate 
agents,  surveyors  and  valuers,  of  47,  Charing  Cross¬ 
road,  are  still  sending  round  thei  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  that  “  a  client  of  theirs  has  a  fund  which  he 
is  prepared  to  lend  without  security  or  sureties.” 
Recipients  of  the  circular  are  seemingly  expected  to 
believe  that  some  wealthy  philanthropist  is  employing 
this  firm  of  estate  agents  to  discover  people  whom  he 
can  assist  with  advances  from  his  fund.  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  Pyke  and  Pyke — or  rather  Pyke,  for 
there  is  but  one  of  them — are  professional  touts,  who 
will  hand  over  the  would-be  borrower  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  professional  moneylender. 


Members  of  the  theatrical  and  music-hall  professions 
are  continually  pestered  with  the  circulars  of  a  money¬ 
lender’s  tout  calling  himself  Rosslyn  Stuart  (his  real 
name  is  Josiali  Abrahams),  of  253,  Erixton-road,  S.W. 
Recently  he  happened  to  send  one  of  these  circulars 
to  a  young  lady  who  is  advertised  as  a  juvenile 
comedienne,  and  who,  unlike  some  who  are  so  described, 
is  an  infant  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  For  this  Stuart 
was  prosecuted  at  Dudley  Police-court  under  the 
Betting  and  Infants  (Loans)  Act,  and  the  magistrates 
have  fined  him  £10  and  costs,  or  in  default  a  month’s 
imprisonment.  Such  a  harpy  ought  to  have  been  given 
the  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 


The  notorious  Mrs.  Ilenville,  widow  of  the  late  Rector 
of  Chipping  Warden,  who  since  her  husband’s  death  has 
begged  as  systematically  as  he  did  during  his  lifetime, 
has  recently  removed  from  Tottenham.  She  is  now 
domiciled  at  5a,  Basing-road,  Basingstoke,  Hants,  from 
which  address  she  is  sending  out  her  usual  misleading 
appeals  in  considerable  numbers.  Let  the  benevolent 
beware ! 


There  is  an  insidious  suggestion  contained  in  the 
circular  which  “  The  International  Agency  Company,” 
of  12,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  sends  out  to 
those  who  reply  to  its  advertisements  for  representa¬ 
tives.  After  pointing  out  the  demand  for  articles  and 
photographs  created  by  the  growth  of  illustrated  papers 
and  magazines,  the  manager  of  the  I.A.C.  remarks  that 
“the  press  card  to  which  our  correspondents  are 
entitled  will  procure  you  many  advantages  too  well 
known  to  enumerate.”  It  costs  five  shillings.  I  would 
not,  however,  recommend  the  budding  journalist  to  be 
tempted  by  visions  of  free  theatres,  free  concerts,  or 
free  drinks  to  invest  5s.  in  the  I.A.C.  “handsome  pig¬ 
skin  portfolio  correspondent’s  card.”  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  a  professional  deadhead,  without  being  labelled 
a  fool  as  well. 

To  any  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the 
journalistic  world,  an  advertisement  of  the  Press 
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Tuition  Bureau  wliich  has  been  appearing  recently  in 
some  of  the  weekly  journals  appears  highly  amusing.  It 
is  addressed  to  “parents  and  guardians  and  all  desirous 
of  becoming  practical  journalists,”  and  states  that  the 
Bureau  has  arranged  a  five-guinea  course  of  instruction 
“  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  enter 
the  higher  branches  of  journalism,  which  includes  the 
London  daily  newspapers,  the  leading  provincial  jour¬ 
nals,  and  the  good-class  magazines  and  reviews,  but  who 
do  not  care  to  waste  several  valuable  years  in  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  filling  minor  and  badly  paid  posts.”  The  Bureau 
advertises  from  41,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester,  and 
122,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  where  a  belief  may  exist 
that  there  are  plenty  of  vacancies  in  the  higher  journal¬ 
ism,  but  from  my  personal  observation  I  can  assure 
parents  and  guardians  that  experience,  as  represented  by 
drudgery  in  minor  posts,  is  as  necessary  in  journalism 
as  in  any  other  profession.  Consequently  I  would  not 
recommend  the  ambitious  young  man  to  pay  five  guineas 
for  a  course  of  postal  tuition  in  journalism  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  thereby  qualify  himself  for  the  staff  of  the 
Times  or  of  the  Daily  Mail.  To  the  journalistic  heaven 
many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 


A  gentleman  invited  to  figure  (on  the  usual  terms) 
as  one  of  the  “  Leaders  of  the  Lothians  ”  in  the  latest 
of  the  “high-class  illustrated  works”  projected  by 
Ernest  Gaskell,  otherwise  Manning  Press,  tells  me  that 
he  is  merely  a  temporary  resident  in  those  parts.  As 
he  is  not  identified  with  the  county,  let  alone  a  “  leader,” 
he  thinks  the  fact  that  such  an  invitation  was  addressed 
to  him  shows  that  Gaskell  is  an  ass.  Not  at  all.  It 
is  upon  the  support  of  people  who  have  no  claim  to  the 
distinction  he  is  anxious  to  confer  upon  them  that  the 
ingenious  Gackell  depends  for  the  success  of  his 
biographical  enterprises. 


A  reader  at  Karachi  sends  me  an  account  of  a  recent 
scandal  in  connection  with  a  municipal  contract. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  tenders  had  been  delivered 
and  opened  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  one  of  the  firms  was  permitted  to  hand  in 
an  amended  tender,  which  was  forthwith  accepted  by 
the  managing  committee  of  the  municipality.  At  a  full 
meeting  of  the  municipality  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
committee,  supported  by  all  the  European  members, 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Indian  Coun¬ 
cillors.  This  is,  of  course,  very  deplorable,  but  when 
the  incident  is  represented  to  me  as  a  shocking  example 
ot  municipal  depravity  in  “  the  benighted  province  of 
Sind,”  I  cannot  help  remembering  that  such  things 
sometimes  happen  in  our  own  enlightened  land. 


Judging  from  a  communication  that  I  have  had  from 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  old  question  of  who 
is  to  watch  the  watchers  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
police  in  that  country.  In  various  ways  the  conduct 
and  discipline  of  the  force  appears  to  need  investiga¬ 
tion.  One  matter  which  calls  for  the  attention  of  the 
administrator  is  the  practice  of  trading  in  cattle, 
especially  in  N  Gamiland.  It  is  obviously  undesirable 
that  officers  of  police  should  be  buying  and  selling 


cattle  at  all,  and  when — ns  is  alleged  to  be  the  case — • 
they  obtain  beasts  from  native  owners  for  very  much 
lower  prices  than  ordinary  traders  have  to  pay,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  their  official  position  is  being 
used  for  their  personal  advantage. 


I  see  no  particular  reason  why,  if  Peary  reached  the 
North  Pole,  Cook  should  not  have  reached  it  too.  At 
the  same  time,  with  all  respect  to  the  latter,  we  have  a 
right  to  require  full  proof  that  he  did  accomplish  this 
feat.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  he  did  not  bring 
his  proofs  to  Denmark  with  him,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  them  to  America.  That  Peary  reached  the 
Pole  there  seems  no  doubt.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  discoverers  and  their  respective  backers  is  decidedly 
amusing.  Peary  seems  to  be  the  more  pugnacious  of 
the  two.  He  is  quite  certain  that  Cook  never  got  there 
before  him.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not,  but  how  can 
Peary  possibly  know?  I  feel  disposed  to  hope  that 
Cook  may  prove  that  he  got  there  first,  because  he 
planned  his  route  without  fuss  or  preliminary  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  had  only  two  Esquimos  and  a  few  dogs  to 
help  him. 

A  more  serious,  not  to  say  alarming,  turn  is  given  to 
this  controversy  by  the  news  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  laying  claim  to  the  Pole  as  being  in  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  Canada,  and  will  formally  protest  against  the 
American  flag  being  hoisted  there.  Less  serious  causes 
of  dispute  than  this  have  set  nations  by  the  ears  before 
now.  It  is  some  comfort  that  up  to  the  present  no 
London  newspaper  has  yet  demanded  the  immediate 
dispatch  of  the  British  Fleet  to  the  Pole  in  order  to 
protect  this  portion  of  the  Empire  against  Peary’s 
aggressive  proceedings. 


I  may  be  a  Little  Englander,  but,  apart  from  any 
question  as  to  the  market  value  of  this  portion  of 
the  Canadian  hinterland,  I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
follow  the  Canadian  argument.  Why  is  the  Pole  more 
in  the  hinterland  of  Canada  than  that  of  Siberia  or 
Greenland?  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  spot  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  during  the  past 
week  of  polar  excitement  is  that  when  you  are  there, 
whichever  way  you  look  you  look  south.  The  Pole  is, 
therefore,  equally  in  the  hinterland  of  all  countries 
immediately  south  of  it.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia  may  all  put  in  claims,  as  well  as  Canada. 
If  they  do,  the  question  will  be  clearly  one  for  reference 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 


OOQUUS  AMBULATOR. 

[Dig nus  cognomine. — Mabtial.  ) 

If  Cook  had  lived,  let’s  say, 

In  the  halcyon  Roman  day 

Of  Scipio  or  Eabius  Cunctator, 

By  his  explorations  stirred, 

They’d  have  certainly  conferred 

On  that  hero  the  cognomen  “ Ambulator .” 

Which  means  a  “  traveller  ” — see  ? 

So  it  fits  him  to  a  t— 

Of  the  coy,  retiring  Pole  a  fearless  stalker ; 
Yet  with  “coquus”  thus  combined, 

It  might  also,  you  will  find, 

Be  appropriately  rendered,  “  Cookey  Walker.” 
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SCRUTATOR 


RE-ENTER  HAMLET, 

ORD  ROSEBERY’S  Glasgow  oration  was  an 
eminently  characteristic  performance.  His  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  out-Herod  in  violence  and  extra¬ 
vagance  all  the  Herods  of  press  and  platform  who  have 
been  denouncing  the  Budget  since  last  April ;  and,  being 
gifted  by  nature  with  an  impressive  rhetorical  manner 
and  a  pretty  taste  for  melodramatic  effect,  he  succeeded 
to  admiration.  For  the  best  part  of  two  hours  he 
depicted  in  lurid  colours  the  approaching  extinction 
of  all  things  sacred  to  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen  by 
the  new  taxes.  Property,  liberty,  the  family,  nation, 
throne  and  empire,  are  all  doomed.  The  future  of  Great 
Britain  is  “  in  the  melting-pot.”  And  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  of  this  jeremiad,  what?  So  appalling  a  situation 
would  seem  to  demand  prompt  and  energetic  measures. 
What  does  the  noble  orator  propose  ?  Apparently  nothing. 
Shall  the  House  of  Lords  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
State?  No,  for  a  remarkable  intuition  has  enabled  his 
lordship  to  discover  that  this  would  be  playing  the 
Government  game.  Prom  this  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  in  his  opinion  the  country  either  does  not  consider 
itself  in  danger  of  damnation,  or  would  rather  be  damned 
than  be  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Failing  the  collective  action  of  the  Peers,  will  this  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  cross-benches  himself  do  nothing  for  us?  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  think  that  he  could  if  he  had  the  chance. 
He  hints  that  he  knows  how  to  go  to  work,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  us — longer  than 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  Budget  speech.  Just 
to  show  what  he  could  reveal  if  circumstances  permitted, 
he  hints  that  we  might  save  £12,000  a  year  in  Ireland 
and  cut  down  the  Civil  Service  estimates,  though  on  no 
account  must  we  knock  anything  off  the  cost  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  is  of  little  use,  however,  to  pursue  this  line 
of  investigation,  seeing  that  his  lordship  is  in  no  position 
to  do  anything  for  us,  even  if  he  felt  more  certain  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  post  of  saviour  of  his  country.  So 
the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  nobody  can  do  anything. 
Property,  liberty,  family,  and  the  rest  of  them  must  all 
disappear.  The  British  nation  must  go  into  the  melt¬ 
ing-pot,  and  we  must  all  take  it  lying  down.  Fate  is 
too  strong  for  us.  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolu¬ 
tion  is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast,  of  thought,  and 
enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  such  as  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Finance  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  their 
currents  turn  awry,  and  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  indeed  the  Hamlet  of  British 
politics.  At  every  critical  moment  in  the  action  of  the 
drama  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  come  down  to  the  foot¬ 
lights  with  a  long  face  and  a  still  longer  soliloquy.  At 
each  new  occasion  he  impresses  us  rnpre  forcibly  than 
before  with  his  conviction  that  something  must  be  done 
at  once,  only  to  leave  us  with  the  impression  that  it  will 
have  to  be  done  at  some  other  time  and  not  by  him. 

“Truth”  will  he  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d. ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Curteret-street,  S.  VY. 


There  is  no  doubting  his  profound  belief  that  the  time 
is  out  of  joint.  Does  he  also  deplore  the  cursed  spite 
that  ever  he  was  born  to  set  it  right?  Possibly  he 
differs  at  this  point  from  his  distinguished  prototype, 
regretting  rather  that  he  was  not  born  for  that  purpose. 
Certain  it  is  that  only  since  he  lost  the  last  chance  of 
taking  any  practical  pajt  in  political  life  has  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  view  of  pessimism  that  now  distinguishes 
his  utterances.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  as  his  pro¬ 
spect  of  regaining  his  lost  position  has  become  more 
hopeless,  his  horror  of  the  doings  of  his  former  party 
has  become  more  vehement,  and  his  criticism  of  his 
old  colleagues  more  venomous.  That  he  should  have 
assumed  the  part  of  the  candid  friend  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  while  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  at 
its  head  was  only  natural ;  but  when  one  of  his  own 
personal  adherents  became  Prime  Minister  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  friendship  would  have 
become  more  practical  and  less  candid.  The  result, 
however,  seems  only  to  have  been  to  embitter  him  the 
more.  He  has'  now  severed  the  last  slender  ties  that 
united  him  to  his  former  party.  He  has  washed  his 
hands  of  the  egregious  League  which  was  mainly  formed 
to  run  him  as  the  Liberal  leader,  and  the  ancient  group 
of  Roseberyite  Imperialists  are  all  included  with  their 
quondam  rivals  and  opponents  in  one  broad  and 
eloquent  curse.  The  denunciation  of  their  backsliding 
was  prefaced  by  the  conventional  expressions  of  regret 
at  having  to  castigate  once-trusted  colleagues,  but 
the  gusto  with  which  the  operation  was  performed 
precludes  the  thought  that  it  was  in  any  degree  painful 
to  the  operator.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  human 
nature  in  our  friend  Hamlet. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Lord  Rosebery  • 
is  a  disappointed  man,  and  his  speeches  reveal  more  and 
more  the  bitterness  of  spirit  that  comes  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  failure.  Equipped  with  intellectual  gifts 
of  no  mean  order,  launched  into  political  life  with 
every  adventitious  aid  in  his  favour,  elevated  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  State, 
he  threw  away  all  his  advantages  by  defect  of  judgment 
and  the  lack  of  certain  very  ordinary  but  very  neces¬ 
sary  qualities.  From  the  proudest  height  that  a  British 
subject  can  occupy,  he  fell  headlong  into  that  of  a 
political  nonentity.  LTnable  to  reconcile  himself  to  this 
condition,  he  is  yet  powerless  to  extricate  himself  from 
it,  and  the  futility  of  his  struggles  is  half  comic,  half 
pathetic.  Eminent  politicians  before  him  who  have 
deserted  their  parties  have  quickly  found  salvation  in 
the  ranks  of  their  former  opponents.  If,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  Lord  Rosebery  cannot  compass  so  decisive  a 
step,  the  only  graceful  course  left  for  him  is  to  retire 
from  political  life.  But  to  this  step  also  his  peculiar 
temperament  has  hitherto  been  an  obstacle.  He  seems 
to  cherish  an  ambition  to  figure  in  history  as  a  unique 
political  party — a  party  of  one,  in  principle  neither  Con¬ 
servative  nor  Liberal,  a  tertium  quid,  now  looking  like 
one,  now  like  the  other,  acting  as  a  sort  of  shifting 
ballast  in  the  ship  of  State,  cr  like  those  military  com¬ 
manders  who  at  various  historical  crises  have  stood 

Fortnum  and  Mason’s  “Perfection”  Tea.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  A  choice  afternoon  Tea  at  a  moderate  price.  2/6  per 

lb.,  3-lb.  parcels  post  free.  182,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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aloof  from  the  battle,  awaiting  the  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  intervention  as  the  arbiters  of  victory.  If 
such  be  his  ambition,  it  is  doomed  to  the  same  failure 
as  those  that  have  gone  before  it.  There  is  no  room 
in  English  politics  for  such  a  party,  least  of  all  a  party 
of  one  pessimistic  nobleman.  Lord  Rosebery  appears  to 
have  deluded  himself  at  Glasgow  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
heading  a  great  non-partisan  demonstration,  inspiring  a 
mighty  revolt  of  all  who  love  their  liberty,  their  property, 
their  families,  and  their  country.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was 
simply  tickling  the  ears  of  a  party  meeting  with  a 
spicy  rechauffe  of  all  the  claptrap  of  current  political 
controversy,  and  earning  the  cheap  applause  that  is 
never  evoked  more  readily  and  boisterously  than  when 
a  renegade  politician  comes  before  an  audience  of  oppo¬ 
nents  to  belabour  his  quondam  associates.  This  is  the 
most  ignoble  kind  of  performance  known  to  political 
life.  It  suits  those  for  whose  benefit  the  speech  was 
delivered  to  attribute 'to  it  the  most  miraculous  effects 
on  public  opinion.  For  anything  I  know,  it  may  be 
that  the  preponderance  of  public  opinion  is  as  much 
against  the  Budget  as  Lord  Rosebery’s.  His  lordship 
may  possibly  have  his  value  as  a  weathercock,  or  a 
straw  that  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows.  But  the 
day  is  past  when  he  could  do  anything  towards  making 
the  wind  blow,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  it  will 
ever  return. 

WAR  OFFICE  BARNACLES. 

If  there  was  one  recommendation  more  strongly  put 
forward  by  the  Esher  Committee  than  another,  it  was 
that  there  should  be  a  constant  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  the  War  Office,  the  Committee  laying  it  down  as 
an  absolute  rule  for  acceptance  that  the  maximum 
period  for  continuous  employment  at  Headquarters 
should  be  limited  to  four  years.  Ever  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Army  Council  this  recommendation  has 
been  consistently  ignored.  Not  only  have  cases — 
notably  that  of  the  late  Adjutant-General — occurred 
of  military  members  of  the  Army  Council  being  retained 
in  their  appointments  beyond  four  years,  but  other 
military  officials  employed  at  Headquarters  have  been 
passed  about  from  one  Headquarters  post  to  another, 
regardless  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Royal 
Warrant  which  limits  the  duration  of  all  Staff  appoint¬ 
ments  to  four  years,  “  unless  extended  under  special 
circumstances.”  This  permissive  power  of  extension  is 
becoming  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  is  being 
made  use  of  by  the  Army  Council  for  the  wholesale 
retention  of  officers  at  Headquarters,  to  the  manifest 
disregard  of  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Esher 
Committee,  which  was,  “  to  prevent  the  crystallisation  in 
the  War  Office  of  narrow  habits  of  thought  and  of 
obsolete  methods.”  Since  the  patronage  of  the  Army 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  Army  Council  the  sequence  of 
appointments  has  been  made  to  fit  in  with  the  personal 
convenience  of  Army  Councillors  and  their  successors, 
Councillors  becoming  Generals  Commanding-in-Chief, 
Directors  being  promoted  to  be  Councillors,  and 
Assistant-Directors  taking  the  places  of  their  chiefs. 

Why  is  SEEGER’s  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  ?  Because  both  drive  out  greys.-— Proprietors,  HlNDES 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


Toties,  quoties.  A  ring — much  more  exclusive  than  the 
old  “  Wolseley  gang  ” — is  gradually  forming  itself,  com¬ 
posed  of  military  officials  who  play  into  each  other’s 
hands,  and  for  value  given  establish  their  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  various  offices  which  from  time  to 
time  come  into  the  military  market.  Since  the  abolition 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  there  has  been  no  check, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  used  to  keep,  on  the 
“gerrymandering”  which  now  goes  on,  except  that  of 
the  late  Royal  President  of  the  Selection  Board,  whose 
removal  from  his  post  has  been  so  adversely  criticised. 
“  Once  on  the  Staff,  always  on  the  Staff,”  is  now  more 
than  ever  the  rule. 

Take  the  case  of  two  Army  Councillors  and  two 
Directors  as  instances  which  have  been  placed  before, 
me  in  illustration  of  the  above  remarks.  General  Miles 
was  appointed  Director  of  Recruiting  and  Organisation 
in  June,  1904,  and  was  passed  up  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General’s  office  in  April,  1908.  He  has  thus  already 
been  more  than  five  years  at  the  War  Office,  and  will 
put  in  at  least  eight  years  of  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  before  leaving  Whitehall.  General  Hadden  was 
appointed  Director  of  Artillery  in  April,  1904,  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1907.  He,  too,  will  be  continuously  employed 
at  Headquarters  for  at  least  eight  years  before  vacating 
his  present  appointment.  General  Browne,  Director  of 
Personal  Services,  was  appointed  Assistant-Director  in 
1903,  and  Director  in  1906,  having  thus  been  already 
more  than  six  years  in  London,  with  at  least  another 
year  in  front.  General  Ewart  came  to  the  War  Office 
as  Assistant  Military  Secretary  in  1902,  and  has  been 
there  ever  since  without  a  break.  I  could  cite  other 
cases  which  are  even  more  flagrant  violations  of  the 
four-year  rule  than  the  above,  and  month  by  month 
these  cases  are  being  multiplied.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  officials  named  are  not  competent,  but  that 
their  continuous  employment  is  opposed  to  regulation, 
and  prevents  that  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  War 
Office  to  which  the  Esher  Committee  attached  so  great 
importance. 

Under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  regime  it  used  to  be 
a  condition  of  appointment  to  the  post  of  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General  that  the  recipient  should  have  passed 
some  time  as  a  regimental  commander.  This  wholesome 
rule  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Hardly  a  member  of  the 
War  Office  Staff,  from  Army  Councillor  downwards,  has 
had  personal  command  of  men.  The  consequent 
want  of  touch  with  executive  woi’k  on  the  part  of 
the  Whitehall  administration  makes  itself  felt  in  many 
a  complaint  which  reaches  Truth  Office.  The  Army 
is  a  very  human  institution,  and  pesents  the  present 
armchair  government,  which  is  daily  becoming  more 
bureaucratic.  What  is  wanted  to  put  matters  right 
is  the  strict  insistence  on  the  four-year  rule  for  all 
staff  appointments  throughout  the  Army,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  regulation  which  gives  permissive 
power  of  retention  beyond  that  period ;  for  while 
that  power  remains,  a  kind-hearted  Secretary  of 
State,  like  Mr.  Haldane,  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  individuals  bring  to  bear  in  order 
to  get  themselves  extended  in  their  posts  beyond  the 
time  for  which  they  were  appointed. 
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MAKING  GAOL-BIRDS  IN  WEST  LONDON. 

On  several  occasions  recently  I  have  had  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  justice  meted  out 
to  offenders  at  the  West  London  Police-court,  where  the 
magisterial  duties  are  shared  hy  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr. 
Lane.  The  last  instance  was  that  of  a  lad  who,  being 
unable  to  pay  a  fine  of  7s.,  was  converted  into  a  gaol¬ 
bird  by  a  sentence  of  seven  days’  hard  labour  for  the 
“crime”  of  playing  cricket  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground. 
I  had  imagined  that  such  a  sentence  as  this  might  be 
explained  as  a  temporary  aberration  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate  imposing  it,  but  from  particulars  which 
have  been  furnished  to  me  I  regret  to  find  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Hardly  a  day  passes  at  the  West 
London  Court  without  some  youthful  offender  being 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  hardened  criminal ;  as  if,  in 
fact,  the  First  Offenders  Act  and  the  Probation  of  Offen¬ 
ders  Act  had  never  been  placed  on  the  statute  book. 
In  proof  of  this  the  following  list  of  convictions 
and  sentences  imposed  in  one  week  at  the  West 
London  Court  may  very  well  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves  :  — 

A.  Cox,  age  eighteen.  Playing  cricket.  7s.  or  seven  days. 
No  previous  conviction. 

—  Paxton,  age  sixteen.  Playing  cricket.  8s.  or  five  days. 
No  previous  conviction. 

G.  McCarthy,  age  seventeen.  Turning  a  street  lamp  out. 
Five  days.  No  previous  conviction. 

A.  Brown,  age  eighteen.  Stealing  iron.  One  month.  Pre¬ 
viously  at  Industrial  School. 

A.  Griggs,  age  nineteen.  Begging.  One  month.  One  pre¬ 
vious  conviction. 

A.  Hagan,  ago  twenty.  Resisting  the  police.  Ten  days  in 
default  of  paying  a  fine  of  20s.  No  previous  conviction. 

A.  T.  Willey,  age  seventeen.  Lodging  in  the  open  air  with¬ 
out  visible  means.  Six  weeks.  No  previous  conviction. 

All  of  the  above  cases  might  very  well  have  been 
treated  with  far  more  leniency  than  was  shown  to 
the  offenders,  while  some  of  them  are  monuments  of 
misplaced  severity.  In  the  case  of  the  lads  with 
previous  convictions  registered  against  them  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  earlier  offences, 
but  there  is  only  one  case  of  theft  amongst  them, 
and  that  on  the  part  of  a  lad  who  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  dubious-  reformative  influence  of  an 
industrial  school.  In  the  other  instances  of  these 
youthful  “old  offenders”  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  earlier  offences  were  of  the  same  description  as- 
those  for  which  the  first  offenders  in  the  above  list 
have  been  sent  to  prison.  The  whole  list  is  an 
instructive  example  of  the  process  by  which  young 
lads  are  converted  into  gaol-birds.  For  a  mere  mis¬ 
chievous  boy’s  freak  like  turning  out  a  lamp  in  the 
•street,  or  the  still  more  trifling  offence  of  play¬ 
ing  cricket  at  a  street  corner  or  on  unauthorised 
ground,  a  lad  finds  himself  sent  to  prison.  He  loses 
his  work  and  when  he  comes  out  finds  that  he  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  police  a  potential  criminal.  He  begs, 
perhaps,  and  finds  himself  in  prison  again,  or  is 
landed  in  the  workhouse  and  rebels  against  authority. 
Again  he  goes  to  prison.  His  future  is  assured.  Grime 
is  the  only  profession  open  to  him. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trates  should  lend  themselves  to  a  policy  so  fatuous 
and  pernicious.  How  can  any  magistrate,  paid  or 
unpaid,  be  so  blind  to  the  consequences  of  his  act  as 


to  send  a  boy  of  seventeen  to  gaol  for  six  weeks  for 
lodging  in  the  open  air  without  visible  means-  of  sub¬ 
sistence?  It  was  Mr.  Mead  who  was  responsible  for 
this  sentence.  That  such  things  should  he  done,  as 
they  are,  almost  every  day  in  one  London  police-court, 
is  explicable  only  on  one  ground.  The  volume  of  work 
at  the  London  police-courts  is  so  great  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  at  times  the  magisterial  mind  becomes 
a  blank,  the  magistrate  a  mere  automaton  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  sentences.  But  this  explanation  does  not 
make  the  case  any  better.  If  magistrates  have  not  time 
to  give  the  individual  attention  to  the  circumstances 
which  every  case  brought  before  them  should  receive, 
they  ought  to  say  so,  and  insist  upon  an  adequate  staff 
for  the  performance  of  the  important  work  of  their 
courts. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  DINNER-BELL. 

Man  is  a  Frankenstein,  and  Civilisation  is  his  Monster. 
In  the  beginning  he  was  a  happy  savage.  He  never 
wondered  about  life ;  he  lived.  But  the  Tree  of  Know¬ 
ledge  is  not  a  rare  growth  requiring  special  climatic 
conditions;  on  the  contrary,  it  spreads  like'  marigolds. 
When  he  had  begun  to  wonder  what  life  was,  man  went 
cn  to  wonder  if  he  was  living  it  properly.  That  was 
civilisation.  At  first  it  was  his  slave,  and  all  went  fairly 
well;  but  after  a  while  it  mastered  him,  and  now  it 
has,  as  it  were,  put  him  in  a  box  and  sat  upon  the  lid. 
It  mastered  him  at  the  precise  moment  when  a  man 
first  sat  down  to  a  meal  because  it  was  a  certain  hour, 
instead  of  because  he  was  hungry.  In  that  moment  he 
made  ail  his  future  appointments  and  tied  himself  up 
to  his  engagement-hook.  By  that  one  action  he  became 
the  vassal  of  nine  o’clock  suburban  trains,  and  signed 
away  his  birthright — the  right  to  sleep  until  he  woke 
up  without  the  intervention  of  meddling  persons  bearing 
hot-water  cans.  Incidentally,  he  created  family  life  in 
England  and  most  other  Western  countries.  The 
despotism  has  had  its  good  effects,  certainly.  But  what 
a  despotism  it  has  been — and  is !  The  whole  of  society 
hangs  entirely  on  the  slender  threads  of  luncheon,  tea, 
and  dinner.  VvTe  do  not  meet  to  meet;  we  meet  to  meat. 
Every  moment  of  our  day  is  arranged  to  fit  in  with  a 
meal,  past  or  present.  If  we  miss  a  meal,  or  have  it  at 
an  unusual  hour,  we  feel  rather  as  if  something  were  out 
of  order.  Our  sleep  and  our  pleasure  and  our  work  are 
all  conditioned  by  our  meals. 

One  cannot  imagine  Eve  saying  to  the  Serpent: 
“  Thanks,  very  much ;  it  will  be  charming  for  dessert 
this  evening,  or,  “  I  won’t  taste  it  now,  I  never  have 
lunch  till  the  sun  gets  over  the  top  of  that  tree.”  But 
that  is  what  Eve  would  do  to-day.  Being  a  child  of 
Nature,  she  behaved  as  children  always  do — took  food 
when  she  saw  it,  and  shared  it  with  her  playmate. 
Children  eat  when  they  see  food,  whether  they  are 
hungry  or  not.  So  do  we ;  but  we  have  lost  the  child’s 
appetite,  and  so  we  make  the  most  stringent  rules  that 
we  shall  not  see  food  save  at  certain  hours,  nor  be 
hungry  at  any  others.  We  have  ended  by  making  appe¬ 
tite  absolutely  automatic.  There  are  men  who  revolt  at 
the  thought  of  food  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
raven  for  it  at  half-past.  If  we  go  abroad,  when  we  come 
home  again  we  are  hungry  at  all  the  wrong  hours, 
because  we  have  been  used  to  feeding  at  times  different 
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from  our  own.  Appetite,  which  ought  to  be  as  natural 
and  as  spasmodic  as  yawning  or  laughing,  has  become  a 
fixed  thing,  a  very  Tsar  to  whom  we  are  serfs. 

It  is  meal-time  which  has  invented  indigestion. 
The  automaton  is  not  always  up  to  its  work ;  but  we 
make  it  do  it.  If  we  are  not  hungry  at  half-past  one, 
we  have  lunch  just  the  same.  Dyspepsia  is  the  daughter 
of  the  dinner-bell.  The  inordinate  amount  of  time 
spent  by  civilised  man  over  his  food  and  its  prepara¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  fixed  hour  for  eating.  The  appetite 
has  to  be  tempted.  Hunger  being  capricious,  and  the 
dinner-hour  apparently  immutable,  we  have  to  appeal 
to  greed.  Primitive  man  did  not  bother  about  making 
his  food  look  tempting,  nor  did  he  worry  much  about 
blended  flavours.  He  had  a  palate ;  it  told  him  when 
his  venison  was  too  high,  and  warned  him  which  flavour 
was  like  the  one  that  made  him  feel  ill  last  Aveek.  He 
had  a  digestion,  which  sent  him  into  a  comfortable 
sleep  after  a  heavy  meal.  Then  he  woke  up  snd  went 
on  with  his  work.  We  cannot  sleep  after  lunch,  because 
then  our  work  would  make  us  late  for  dinner.  Moreover, 
we  are  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  after  a  meal.  It  gives  us 
indigestion.  Black  coffee  Avas  first  invented  in  case 
we  should  not  be  able  to  keep  awake  after  the  queer 
things  AATe  had  eaten  whether  Are  Avanted  them  or  not. 
Of  course,  we  have  had  some  pleasure  out  of  it  all. 
But  we  have  lost  a  good  deal,  too.  We  enjoy  peches 
Melba — peaches  frozen  out  of  themselves  and  dosed  Avith 
concoctions  of  raspberry  and  sugar — but  Ave  cannot 
understand  Thoreau,  who  felt  the  flavour  of  a  freshly 
plucked  raspberry  become  a  part  of  his  spiritual  make¬ 
up.  We  keep  our  greatest  Christian  festival  by  a 
thoroughly  well-ordered  orgy  of  over-eating.  The 
Christmas  dinner  disorganises  the  entire  commerce  of 
the  world,  stops  every  business,  and  has  to  be  followed 
by  a  holiday,  to  alloAV  of  recuperation.  The  notion  of 
fasting — taking  its  rise  in  a  faint  sense  of  bondage  to 
the  meal-hour — finds  its  most  modern  expression  in 
American  Lenten  luncheons,  Avhere  all  the  guests, 
dressed  in  half-mourning,  meet  at  violet-draped  tables 
to  eat  of  rare  fish  as  costly  as  jeAvels. 

In  the  East,  eating  is  private.  Men  turn  their  backs 
to  you  to  eat.  In  England,  public  banquets  are  the 
only  notion  we  have  of  honouring  anybody.  We  are  so 
hardened  that  we  allow  butchers’  and  fishmongers’  shops 
to  exist  openly,  and  to  display  their  wares — a  sight  to 
sicken  the  hardiest  hunter  who  ever  killed  his  dinner 
and  ate  it  uncooked.  It  may  be  said  that  vegetarianism 
is  a  movement  towards  the  light;  but  the  strange  com¬ 
pounds  one  eats  in  vegetarian  meals  are  as  far  removed 
from  simplicity  as  nightingales’  tongues  in  aspic. 
Boiled  potatoes  and  green  peas,  the  homely  cabbage  and 
boiled  cauliflower,  these  things  never  appear  on  vege¬ 
tarian  menus. 

There  has  never  been  another  autocracy  like  the 
autocracy  of  food.  The  hand  that  lays  the  table 
rules  the  world.  The  kitchen  fire  is  our  king,  and 
the  cook  our  queen.  Civilisation  is  bounded  on  every 
hand  by  meals.  Society  depends  on  them ;  family 
life  depends  on  them ;  most  of  our  ailments  come 
from  them,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  started  Avith  an 
apple ;  we  have  arrived  at  the  Cafe  Riche  and 
millionaire  freak-dinners.  Is  it  so  far  to  have  travelled 
in  the  time? 


OUT  OF  TTIE  COMMONS. 

- - 

House  of  Commons,  Saturday. 

S  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon,  the  really  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  what  has  been  going  on  inside  the 
House  this  weary  Aveek  has  been  outside  it.  The  truth 
of  it  all  is  that  every  one,  inside  and  out,  has  grown  sick 
of  the  everlasting  talking  about  the  Finance  Bill,  Avliich, 
after  all,  is  only  so  much  wasted  time,  although  nobody 
likes  to  say  so  yet.  But  Ave  all  know  that  the  Lords, 
like  the  famous  pig  of  our  childhood,  are  going  to  take 
the  plunge  and  cut  their  own  throats  in  trying  to  swim 
to  the  other  side,  and  any  more  discussion  is  a  sheer 
work  of  supererogation.  What  every  member  is  think¬ 
ing  about  just  now  is  what  chance  he  has  got  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  seat  Avhen  October — or  January,  as  the  case 
may  be — comes  along ;  and  if  you  have  patience  enough 
to  read  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  recently  you 
can  see  that  same  problem  poking  its  head  out  of  every 
reference  to  the  grocer’s  small  bottle  in  the  working 
men’s  club,  according  to  the  individual  member’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  electorate.  Indeed,  every  future 
legislator  who  seeks  to  build  up  an  ideal  system  of 
Government  out  of  the  mistakes  made  by  those  at 
present  existing  would  get  valuable'  hints  concerning 
the  true  value  of  a  democratic  vote  out  of  our  recent 
debates,  especially,  of  course,  those  that  have  to  do 
with  the  great  question  of  the  right  to  drink,  because 
that  is  one  that  really  does  interest  the  member  and 
the  Amter  alike. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  the  exact  reason  for 
the  present  licensing  proposals,  because  practically 
every  gentleman  on  the  GoA^ernment  side  of  the  House, 
whether  on  the  front  or  the  back  benches,  gives 
a  different  reason  of  his  own.  One  says  their  only 
purpose  is  to  raise  money  that  cannot  be  got  else- 
Avhere,  and  another  that  it  is  to  promote  the  great 
cause  of  temperance,  and  a  third  that  it  is  to  punish  the 
publicans  for  getting  the  last  Licensing  Bill  killed  in 
another  place.  And  it  is  the  same  Avith  the  Opposition 
— every  speaker  has  his  own  idea  of  what  is  really  at 
the  back  of  his  OAvn  leaders’  minds  and  those  of  the 
opposite  party.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  some  of 
them  are  not  quite  sincere.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
OAvn  mind  that  there  are  two  or  three  temperance  stal¬ 
warts  on  the  Government  side  Avho  Avould  vote  for  total 
prohibition  to-morroAV,  though  they  know  it  Avould  lose 
them  every  vote  they  had  got.  But  they  are  the  excep¬ 
tions.  The  average  member  is  quite  aAvare  that  he 
know^s  nothing  at  all  about  how  the  present  proposals, 
or  any  that  another  Government  may  bring  in  hereafter, 
are  likely  to  work  out  in  practice,  and  all  he  thinks 
about  is  how  the  intelligent  electors  of  his  own  con¬ 
stituency  are  likely  to  regard  them.  I  do  not  say  he 
is  wrong  in  that — honest  man  ! — because  the  temper¬ 
ance  question  is  one  that  all  the  Government  interfer¬ 
ence — direct,  at  any  rate — in  the  world  does  not 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon,  as  every  member  that 
isn’t  either  a  beer  or  a  temperance  leader  knows 
perfectly  Avell.  Short  of  shutting  him  up  in  gaol  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  the  man  Avho  wants  to  drink 
is  going  to  do  it  in  face  of  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  ever  were  passed,  and  if  you  think  you 
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will  stop  liim  by  getting  the  price  put  up,  it  will  only 
mean  that  he  will  spend  less  on  his  children’s  food  and 
make  up  his  Budget  that  way.  The  average  member 
— who  has,  after  all,  average  common-sense — realises 
that  the  way  to  promote  temperance  is  to  do  away  with 
the  causes  that  make  for  drinking;  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  doing"  it.  Bo  when  a  temperance  measure  comes 
before  the  House  he  feels  himself  justified  in  looking  at 
it  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  many  votes  it  is 
likely  to  gain  him,  or  lose  for  him,  at  the  next  election. 

If  you  had  listened  to  all  the  talk  that  went  on 
about  the  grocer’s  small  bottle — whether  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  whisky  by  the  half-pint  or  by  the  quart 
only— i£  you  had  heard  the  way  honourable  gentlemen 
denounced  the  Chancellor  because  he  absolved  the 
draftsman  from  the  charge  of  having  inserted  an 
amendment  letting  the  grocer  sell  the  smaller  quantity 
on  his  own  account,  you  would  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  plot¬ 
ting  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  by  bringing  about 
universal  intoxication.  I  am  not  going  into  all  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  denial  and  counter-denial  that  were  bandied 
about  over  this  small  incident,  but  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  for  some  reason  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand,  the  grocer  is  always  considered  to  be  a 
Liberal,  just  as  the  publican  is  a  Tory.  And 
that  being  so,  supposing  the  Chancellor  wanted 
to  make  a  useful  little  present  to  some  of  his 
supporters — which  we  know  he  didn  t,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  came  out  of  somebody’s  mistake, 
for  hasn’t  ho  told  us  so  himself? — would  not  he 
have  been  perfectly  justified?  It  would  not  have  had 
any  effect  one  way  or  other  on  the  spread  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  but  it  would  have  been  a  serious  thing  for  the  pub¬ 
lican,  and  naturally  that  gentleman’s  champion  came 
up  in  arms  about  it. 

One  of  the  quaintest  things,  in  fact,  that  posterity 
will  see  in  the  legislators  of  the  present  day  is  the 
fury  with  which  each  side  is  always  accusing  the  other 
of  trying  to  obtain  votes,  as  though  there  were  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  criminal  in  it.  On  Monday,  Lord 
Hubert  Cecil  rose  to  heights  of  tragedy  that  would 
have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  The 
Development  Bill,  he  declared,  in  tones  of  thrilling 
wonder,  as  though  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of 
before,  was  a  gigantic  scheme  to  bribe  the  electorate,  and 
lie  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  Sun  of  Empire  must 
he  setting  for  ever  in  a  country'  where  such  things  were 
allowed.  How,  we  all  agree  that  Lord  Robert  is  an 
exceptional  member,  but  if  he  doesn’t  idealise  that  every 
measure  that  has  been  brought  before  the  House  ever 
since  it  was  a  House  at  all  hasn’t  been  in  one  way  or 
another  a  scheme  to  bribe  the  electorate,  he  must  be 
absolutely  unique.  Every  other  member,  inside  or  out¬ 
side,  knows  perfectly  well  that  any  Government  that 
merely  set  out  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  country, 
without  considering  the  wishes  of  the  electors,  would 
cease  to  be  a  Government  before  it  had  time  to  draw  its 
first  quarter’s  income  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  best! 
Governments  we  have  had,  or  are  ever  likely  to  have — 
in  a  democratic  country,  at  any  rate — are  those 
that  are  most  successfully  hypocritical,  that  manage 
to  hide  as  much  medicine  under  the  sugar  as 
they  possibly  can  without- being  found  out:  And- even 


Supposing  that  the  present  Government  lays  the  sugar 
on  with  rather  too  lavish  a  hand,  does  it  follow  that  the 
medicine  hidden  underneath  may  not  be  quite  as  good 
as  if  there  were  no  sugar  on  top  of  it? 

I  quite  admit  that  all  Members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
are  not  as-  artistic  in  their  methods  as  some  of  their 
predecessors— probably  because  they  have  not  had  so 
much  experience  in  the  art  of  government.  For 
instance,  when  the  Chancellor,  also  on  Monday,  speak¬ 
ing  on  this  same  Development  Bill,  nearly  burst  into 
tears  in  drawing  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  safety  of 
village  children  who  use  the  roadside  as  their  play¬ 
ground,  when  the  Bill  was  passed  we  eouldn  t  help  feel¬ 
ing  rather  as  did  the  Carpenter  when,  in  conversation 
with  the  Walrus,  he  said  nothing  but  “The  -butter' s 
spread  too  thick.”  It  is  true  it  was  the  best  butter, 
but  it  was  not  very  artistically  applied.  But,  after  all, 
it  has  been  pretty  well  proved  in  this  very  House  of  lade 
years  that  intellectual  subtleties  do  not  appeal  to  the 
British  electorate.  They  are  a  simple  people,  with  a, 
healthy  taste  for  -the  obvious  and  the  inartistic,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  can  draw  the  most  lovely 
picture  of  the  “  village1  children,”  even  though  it  be  a 
little  out  of  drawing,  is  the  man  who  will  get  there 
every  time  nowadays,  with  or  without  Lord  Rosebery’s 
permission. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRATJGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

KING  GEORGE  AND  THE  GREEKS. 

HEY  tell  me,  and  with  satisfaction,  at  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  King  of  Greece  will  not  abdicate. 
In  giving  his  five  sons  better  naval  and  military  posts 
than  they  had  opportunities  to  earn,  he  followed  the 
example  of  most  European  Courts.  This  was  a  mistake, 
but  pardonable,  and  a  departure  from  the  King’s  con¬ 
summate  prudence.  The  Greeks  are  a  nation  offering  but 
little  analogy  with  any  other  in  Europe.  Greece  chiefly 
consists  in  a  literature  too  great  ever  to  die— a  language, 
a  peculiar  patriotism.  Greece,  no  doubt,  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression,  as  well  as  a  psychical.  But  the 
country  is  cantonal,  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  Greek 
instincts  unfortunately  jar  with  the  organisation  which 
the  wiseacres  of  Europe  gave  her  nearly  eighty  years 
ago.  The  solution  ought  to  have  been  the  “  hands  off 
one,  so  far  as  Turkey  went,  with  the  fullest  liberty  to  the 
Greeks  to  devise  their  own  constitutional  arrangements, 
even  if  they  involved  a  few  civil  wars.  The  mistake 
was  repeated  in  1862.  It  would  take  too  long  to  go 
now  into  the  reasons  why.  King  George  has  given  all 
the  satisfaction  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  arrangement  that  placed  him  in  the  room  of  Otho. 
Rather  oddly,  one  of  the  great  faults  found  with  Otho 
was  that  he  had  no  children,  and,  being  a  Catholic, 
refused  to  divorce  his  childless  wife,  who  was  a 
Protestant.  The  present  King  is  blamed  severely^  at 
Athens  for  being  too  much  le  bon  pbre  de  famiUe.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  afforded  few  opportunities  for 
criticism  before  the  children  grew  up.  A  Royal  family, 
as  understood  in  England,  is  hardly  consistent  with  tha 
nationaL  history  of  Greece-,  ii  one  may  use  a  term  so 
unscientific. 
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Should  King  George  abdicate,  he,  will  retire  to  a  well- 
feathere'u  west  of  his  own  on  the  Sound.  He  bought  it 
many  years  ago.  Hig  wife  had  a  considerable  dowry. 
He  and  she,  in  keeping  up  for  family  purposes  a 
Russo-Banish  table,  plantureiisemcnt  scrvie,  have  been 
economical,  and  they  invested  savings  under  the 
guidance  of  Baron  d’Eri  anger,  of  Honduras  Loan  fame. 
The  baron  did  his  best  for  them,  and  became  persona 
grata  at  the  many  courts  with  which  they  are  linked^ 
The  fortunes  of  the  Crown  Princess,  under  .the'  wills  of 
her  father  and  mother,  and  as  a  Prussian  princess,  come 
to  an  important  total.  They  live  in  a  small  marble 
house  facing  Constitution-place.  The  fortune  drawn 
directly  from  a  hell  of  the  Princess  George  is  enormous. 
He  and  she  have  gone  from  Athens  to  bet  out’  of  the 
way  of  the  storm,  and  are  in  Copenhagen,  where  they 
appear  to  accept  the  non  ' old  of  a  scarcely  narnable 
Roman  Emperor.  She  is  heiress  to  a  palace  close  to 
the  Trocadero,  built  .with  Monaco  money  by  ex-Lieu- 
tenant  Roland  Bonaparte.  Its  architectural  fioriture 
proclaim  that  id  Von  est  riche. 

Prince  Nicholas,  the  third  son,  secured  a  very  great 
fortune  in  marrying  Helena,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  and  a  very  charming  wife. 
There  is  nothing  in  human  form  so  delightful  as  a 
lean  laid  or  a  belle  laide,  the  beauty  always  lying  in 
expression  and  the  power  to  call  forth  instantaneous 
sympathy.  Plelena  Vladimirovna  is  pre-eminently 
remarkable  in  this  respect.  She  has,  with  Kalmuck 
features,  magnificent  eyes  and  a  countenance  that  beams 
with  frank,  free,  hearty,  happy  expression.  The 
Princess  Andre  is  a  daughter  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Louis  of  Battenberg.  The  Tsar  and  Tsaritza  attended 
their  wedding.  My  coiffeur  went  there  to  dress  a 
number  of  feminine  heads,  and  gave  me  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  capillary  arrangements  he  was 
asked  to  operate  upon  hut  rejected,  and  with  such 
brilliant  success  that  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
business  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  thought  the  bride  at 
once  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  her  cousin,  a  young 
Countess  of  -Er-baek,  ime  v-rme  Ondine,  incomparably 
lovely.  This  artist  used  to  dress  hair  at  Les  Varietes. 

The  fifth  son,  Christopher,  who  was  in  the  Russian 
Church  where  the  Orthodox  marriage  a  ame  off, 
was  drawn  by  the  Tsar  to  his  side  and  kissed 
and  fondled  by  him.  This  led  to  the  young 
Prince — who,  I  believe,  is  now  well  advanced  in 
the  Greek  Army — being  lionised  at  the  close  of 
the  ceremony,  and,  in  fact,  surrounded  by  a  court 
of  bis  own.  The  Tsar  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  the  Tsaritza,  among  all  the  near  relations  and 
cousins,  truly  in  her  element,  and  ga.y  as  a  school-girl 
home  for  holidays.  The  eldest  daughter  married  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul,  now  a  fixture  in  Paris,  with  his 
.  wife,  the  Countess  of  Hohenfels,  and  the  second,  the 
Grand  Duke  George  Michailovitch,  both  more  than  gilt- 
edged.  The  tw'o  Paulovitch  grandchildren  of  King 
George  were,  on  their  mother’’ s  death,  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Sergius.  Before  she  retired  last  year 
to  a  Russian  Orthodox  convent  she  settled  on  them  her 
great  fortune.  Princess  William  of  Sweden  is  one  of 
the  adoptees. 

It  will  be  seen  from,  the  above  that  the  posterity  of 
King  George  are  too  amply  provided  for  to  leave  him 


any  cause  for  anxiety  about  their  future.  This  makes 
b<m  entirely  .independent  of  present  Civil  List  arrange¬ 
ments.  He  can  only  like  Athens  from  force  of  habit, 
hri  heart  being  in  Denmark;  the  Danish  cuisine 
which  his  pnysical  organisation  calls  for  being  more 
suitable  to  the  raw,  cold  climate  of  the  Sound  than  to 
sunburnt  Greece.  Tne  situation  of  shelved  King  or 
Royal  or  Imperial  Highness  is  not  devoid  of  glamour 
in  the  eyes  of  West-End  London  or  Paris,  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  Riviera,  or  wherever  plutocrats  congre¬ 
gate.  Just  see  what,  a  match  Bom  Miguel,  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  pretender  to  a  second-class  crown,  has 
been  able  to  make ! 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  creating  Miss  Stewart  a 
princess  before  her  marriage,  followed  two,  or  possibly 
mc-ie,  precedents.  His  great-uncle  Francis  gave  a 
similar  savonnette  de  vila-in  to  the  great  Hungarian 
heiress,  Antoinette  Kohary,  when  her  engagement  to 
Duke  August  of  Saxe-Coburg,  bad  become  “  official.”' 
The  present  Emperor,  as  Administrator  of  Schleswig, 
raised  Miss  Esther  Lee  to  the  dignity  of  Princess  of 
Noer  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  qualify  her  for  a  com¬ 
plete  marriage  with  old  Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  her  at  dances 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  six  aunts  of  the  present  Dorn 
Miguel  made  under  Imperial  Austrian  auspices  as 
brilliant  matches  as  if  their  father  and  grandfather 
had  not  been  rots  en  exil.  The  eldest  is  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxemburg;  another,  as  Donna  Maria  de  Las 
Nieves  and  sister-in-law  of  Don  Carlos,  distinguished 
herself  in  the  last  Carlist  war  in  Spain.  She  received, 
as  a  champion  of  true'  religion  and  legitimacv,  the 
special  benediction  of  two  successive  Popes.  The 
second  is  widow  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  first 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Empire  of  Austria. 

-  Those  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  which  marked 
the  arrival  of  the  Biadoque  in  Corfu  the  other  day 
must  be  a  survival  of  British  rule  there.  They  prompted 
me  to  search  in  the  annals  of  the  chief  town  of  France 
for  similar  demonstrations.  I  can  find  no  record  of 
any,  excepting  those  effusions  of  joy  that  hailed  the 
news  of  Louis  XV.’s  recovery  at  Metz,  or  of  the 
arrival  of  Voltaire  in  Paris  in  the  next  Louis’  reign. 
The  revolt  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  had  been 
successful,  and  Voltaire’s  writings  and  financial  invest¬ 
ments  had  gone  in  that  direction.  The  whole  course 
of  his  journey  had  been  marked  with  ovations  in  which 
patricians,  bourgeoisie,  and  the  people  “  communed.” 
Paris  was  transported  with  enthusiasm.  People  wept 
and  embraced  each  other  in  the  streets,  asking  one 
another  if  they  had  had  the  happiness  to  behold 
M.  Voltaire?  The  most  overjoyed  never  dreamt  of 
reducing  themselves  to  the  level  of  beasts  of  burden 
by  taking  the  divinity’s  horses  from  his  carriage  and 
drawing  it  to  his  lodgings. 

Paris  also  went  mad  over  Marshal  de  Luxembourg, 
gloriously  nicknamed  “  le  tapissier  de  Notre  Dame,” 
the  flags  he  took  from  the  Allies  banded  against  his 
country  having  tapestried  Notre  Dame.  The  rejoicings 

.  Turnbeery.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Two  excellent 
18-hole  Golf  Courses,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea-water  Baths,  Garage. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  Charming  Autumn  anil  Winter 
Resort.  Glasgow.— St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel  for  comfort. 
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to  which  his  return  from  the  war  gave  occasion, 
prompted  no  unharnessing  of  his  carriage  horses.  When 
on  his  way  in  a  grand  coach  through  the  Cathedral 
Close,  he  found  himself  completely  blocked.  The 
Marshal,  a  little,  deformed  old  man,  alighted,  hoping  to' 
advance  on  foot,  hut  could  not.  His  aide,  who  was 
tall,  then  cried  in  a  stentorian  voice,  “  Good  people, 
make  room  for  le  tapis  sier  de  Notre  Dame!”  A  roar 
of  applause  followed,  and  the  Marshal  advanced  to 
meet  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  clergy  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  who  had  come  to  the  portal  to  receive  him  and 
conduct  him  to  the  chancel,  where,  amid  the  trophies, 
he  joined  in  a  Te  Deum  service. 

The  Latin  Quarter  students  one  evening  bore  Mile. 
Clairon,  the  actress,  in  her  sedan-chair  from  the  Odeon, 
where  she  had  brought  down  the  house,  replacing  her 
usual  hearers.  University  youths  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  Texas  cowboys, 
sometimes  substitute  themselves  for  horses  in  drawing 
the  carriage  of  a  glorious  prima  donna.  Patti  has  had 
some  experience  of  this  mode  of  manifesting  admiration 
for  her  roulades.  To  be  just  to  students  and  cowboys 
of  English-speaking  countries,  nobody  could  imagine 
them  unharnessing  the  carriage  of  a  huge  man  of  forty, 
albeit  a  Diadoque,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  horses. 

Have  you  ever  thought  on  the  part  the  “  square 
toes  ”  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers  probably  had  in  his  vic¬ 
torious  military  career?  During  a  visit  to  iJpper 
Egypt  I  thought  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Hicks  Pasha  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  shoes  that  Egyptian  soldiers  are  obliged  to 
wear.  The  idea  came  home  to  me  as  I  saw  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  march  as  if  with  the  utmost 
discomfort,  though  they  had  just  left  their  barracus. 
When  shoes  give  pain,  shoulders  will  rise  towards  the 
ears  and  knees  keep  bent  forward.  Hicks  s  ten 
thousand,  because  of  their  shoes,  could  neitner 
rush  on  nor  run  away.  Just-  compare  the  carriage  of 
a  duly  shod  boy  of,  say,  Battersea  or  Puteaux,  with 
that  of  an  Edinburgh  urchin  who  goes  about  barefoot. 
His  feet  at  each  step  adapt-  themselves  to  the  ground 
he  walks  on.  The  step  is  elastic  and  his  whole  body 
keeps  a  true  balance.  The  director  of  an  American 
dry-goods  store  tells  me  that  close  attention  is  now 
paid  by  men  in  his  branch  of  business  to  the  feet  of 
their  “clerks,”  or  shop-assistants.  Any  young  man 
applying  for  a  situation  must  show  his  bare  feet  to  a 
chiropodist  on  the  premises.  They  are  thoroughly 
examined,  and  he  is  put  through  his  paces,  shod  and 
unshod.  If  the  feet  are  at  all  deformed  from  the  use 
of  ill-made  shoes,  or  other  causes,  he  is  rejected.  He 
is  expected^  if  he  passes,  to  wear  shoes  made  on  lasts 
provided  by  the  house.  They  follow  the  structure  of 
a  well-shaped  foot.  A  clerk  properly  shod  can  move 
about  quickly,  keep  cheerful,  and  be  in  all  respects 
more  fit  towards  the  close  of  his  day’s  work  than  one 
who  is  not.  'The  glum  face  of  a  footsore  clerk  drives 
off  customers. 

A  movement,  I  hear,  is  on  foot  in  France  and 
Belgium  for  the  rational  shoeing  of  children.  I  have 
seen  pictorial  wall  advertisements  of  children  in 
rational  shoes  of  the  same  cut  as  those  of  Jack,  the 
pedestrian,  who  a  few  days  ago  trotted  a  hundred 


kilometres  in  nine  hours  at  the  Bois  Colombes  Stade. 
The  seven  Hapsburg-Tuscany  grandchildren  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  wear  shoes  that  might  be  borrowed 
from  the  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  by 
Titiens.  I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  copy  of  a 
Holbein  of  Henry  VIII.  wearing  similar  shoes.  I  saw  the 
five  elder  children  at  a  charity  concert  where  they  per¬ 
formed.  In  playing,  they  instinctively  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  statuesque  attitudes.  This  they  could  not 
have  done  had  the  shoes  been  made  on  fashionably  cut 
lasts.  The  Archduchess  Blanche  of  Castile,  their  aunt- 
in-law,  keeps  her  sons  and  daughters  without  shoes  in 
their  balloon  excursions.  In  case  of  an  accident,  she 
sensibly  thinks  that  they  can  better  help  themselves 
than  if  shod. 

It  is  not  well  to  be  the  wife  or  mother  of  a  hero.  Tho 
whole  world  now  knows  of  the  domestic  unhappiness  of 
Mrs.  Peary,  owing  to  the  Arctic  craze  of  her  husband. 
Poor  Mme.  Lefevre!  “It  was  my  sad  lot  to  die  daily — 
aye,  hourly — ever  since  he  went  in  for  aviation.  He 
never,  at  the  close  of  a  flight  announced  beforehand, 
failed  to  telegraph  to  me,  ‘Je  t’embrasse.’  I  would 
gladly  face  again  all  that  misery  if  I  could  only  hope 
to  receive  one  other  such  telegram.” 


Spain  is  thought  by  M.  Pichon  to  act  cavalierly  in 
sending  troops  across  the  territory  of  tribes  not  at  war 
with  her,  and  who  are  in  all  respects  the  clients  of 
France.  They  bring  leather,  carpets,  and  olives  to 
Port  Soy,  furnish  Algeria  with  harvesters,  and  take 
back  French  merchandise  to  Morocco.  Spain  violates 
their  territory  to  attack  the  Biffians  from  the  South. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

- *>♦ - 

September  8:  I  am  weighed  this  morning  on  tho 
Hastings  Pier.  Weight  12  st.  2  lb.,  being  1  st.  51b. 
less  than  I  did  scale  this  time  last  year.  Also  I  find 
my  waist  do  now  tape  but  34  in.,  agaynst  37  in.  last 
year— to  my  great  content.  For  Lord  knows  there  is 
naught  I  dread  so  much  as  to  swell  out  into  a  pursy 
and  obese  middle-age. 

Bacall  the  village  ta-ylor  at  Brampton  his  saying  to 
my  father,  whom  he  was  then  measuring  for  a  payr  of 
browsers,  that  there  come  to  all  men  a  time  of  life — 
in  usuall  about  theyr  fifth-and-fortieth  yea-re — when 
they  begin  to  run  either  to  leanness  or  to  paunch. 
“And  you  Pepyses,  Sir,”  added  the  man,  “  do  mostly 
run  to  paunch.”  Which  to  me  have  always  been  a  dis¬ 
comfortable  reminiscence,  sitting  uneasily  on  my 
mind,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  in  no  danger  to 
follow  the  rule  of  my  family.  Of  which  rule  my 
brother  Tom,  the  parson,  is  a  signal  exemplar,  being 
a  mighty  gross  man  and  of  most  unsightly  protuberance. 

To  the  club,  where  much  discourse  of  Peary  and  his 
denunciation  of  Cook.  Borne  deeming  it  in  bad  taste, 
even  though  justified,  others  asserting  it  to  be  no  more 
than  the  Polar  De  Bougemont  deserve.  Remind  me  of 
a  remark  uttered  by  my  friend,  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  when,  after  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House, 
I  did  deplore  the  unnecessary  rudeness  wherewith  the 
chairman  (Archbishop  Temple)  had  suppressed  the 
factious  Mr.  Kensit. 

“  Mr.  Pepys,”  said  the  Bishop,  alluding  to  the 
Primate’s  words,  “  you  would  not  have  spoken  them, 
and  I  wrould  not  have  spoken  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  mighty  glad  that  they  were  spoken.” 

Which  methought  put  the  matter  aptly;  and  describe 
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to  a  nicety  my  present  feelings  on  Peary’s  language 
about  his  rival  Cook. 

September  9:  Walk  out  on  the  parade  with  my  wife 
and  Maria  in  her  bath-chayr.  We  are  photographed, 
for  our  entertaynment,  by  a  man  on  the  'beach,  and  the 
photo  finished  off  and  printed  while  we  wait.  I  am 
mayd  to  look  a  horrid  gargoyle  and  utterly  beyond 
recognition ;  but  my  wife  and  'Maria,  I  am  fayn  to 
admit,  do  come  out  faythfull,  speaking  likenesses. 

Home  and  find  that  Maria’s  nephew  have  brought 
her  in  a  fine  lobster  for  her  luncheon,  she  being  mighty 
partiall  to  those  crustaceans.  But,  Lord !  how  trans¬ 
parent  the  object  of  the  gift  and  how  contemptible! 
And  I  myself  would  far  prefer  die  than  sink  to  such 
grovelling  methods  of  currying  favour.  Yet  Providence 
declare  agaynst  him  in  a  marked  manner,  and  the 
lobster  signally  defeat  its  own  purpose ;  for  Maria,  eat¬ 
ing  thereof  too  voraciously,  is  taken  with  a  collick — 
to  my  great  content. 

September  10:  I  this  day,  with  my  wife,  to  the 
American  Palace  Pier,  where  I  watch  the  roller-skating, 
and  am  so  much  pleased  therewith  that  I  do  presently 
find  myself  among  the  performers  on  a  payr  of  hired 
skates — all  against  my  wife  her  advice,  who  do  ridi- 
eulouslie  protest  that  I  am  too  old  now  to  begin.  I 
am  soon  upon  my  ham-bones  with  a  thump,  and  the 
maple  floor  mighty  hard  thereto ;  but  struggle  to  my 
feet,  and  anon  on  to  my  head,  its  back,  and  am  not 
sure  but  I  have  sustayned  a  cerebral  concussioun.  Am 
aroused  from  my  stupor  by  my  wife  laughing;  which 
make  me  madd.  For  Lord  !  how  irritating  is  this  silly 
giggling  at  nothing,  like  a  half-witted  school-wench, 
And  when  I  get  her  home,  will  pinch  her  black  and 
blue,  to  teach  her  a  better  sense  of  humour. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  Central  cricket-ground,  and 
look  on  awhile  at  the  match  between  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  South  and  the  Players  of  the  South.  Vine  notch 
sixty-nine,  which  is  top  score  of  the  innings ;  but  I  find 
the  slowness  of  his  play  something  tedious,  and  cannot 
but  contrast  it  with  the  freedom  of  my  own  style  in 
the  days  when  I  was  playing  for  my  county.* 

September  11 :  This  day  is  Hospital  Saturday  in 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s,  and  all  the  town,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  parade,  haunted  by  wenches  with  money-boxes. 
So  I  go  into  a  shop  and  change  2s.  into  half-pennies 
in  order  that  I  may  have  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the 
many  demands  made  upon  me  for  that  right  worthie 
object.  And  I  wish  I  could  afford  more,  but  this 
Budget  will  not  let  me  do  it ;  yet  offer  a  prayer  to 
Heaven  that  they  may  make  a  good  collectioun  ;  eke 
that  Lloyd  George  may  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
deserts.  For  how  will  he  look  in  that  day  when  he  is 
called  on  to  account  for  the  extra  2s.  6d.  which,  but 
for  his  wicked  impost  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  I,  Samuel 
Pepys,  would  have  given  to  the  Hastings  Hospitals? 

See  a  neat  clot-h  cap  in  a  shop  in  White  Rock,  also  a 
blue  neck-tie  spotted  with  white,  which  catched  my 
fancy  mightily ;  so  I  buy  them  both,  they  costing  me 
10s.  9d.  the  two ;  and  I  hand  the  odd  3d.  to  my  wife  to 
put  into  the  Hospital  boxes.  Anon  to  Salmon  and 
Gluckstein’s  hard  by  and  provide  myself  with  a  box  of 
good  Larranagas — the  regalia  size — which  I  do  not 
think  deare  at  £3  7s.  6d. 

To  the  Club  and  they  all  crying  upp  Robesbery  his 
Glasgow  speech,  and  aver  it  have  smashed  the  Budget, 
which  I  wish  it  may  have  done,  but  gravely  doubt  it. 
Fer  I  do  not  believe  that  his  lordship  command  any 
considerable  following  of  electors  or  that  bis  much 
bepuffed  oratioun  have  changed  the  situatioun  either 
way,  but  (in  my  judgment)  leave  matters  still  in  that 
state  which  is  known  to  the  drill-sergeants  as  “As  you 
were.”  And  my  judgment  seem  to  me  the  more  solid,* 
inasmuch  as  it  go  wholly  agaynst  my  own  wishes  and 
interests. 

September  12  (Lord’s  Hay):  Maria  unwell  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  will  keep  her  bed  till  luncheon ;  so  with  my 
wife  to  Christ'  Church  (which  is  what  our  dear  relative 


*  Huntingdonshire,  for  which  county  Mr.  Pepys  appears  to 
have  played  once  in  an  informal  match  against  Rutlandshire. 

—Ed. 


would  wish),  I  leaving  my  wife  in  the  porch  and  taking 
a  walk,  for  my  health,  along  the  Battle  Road.  And  I 
time  myself  so  nicely  that  I  pick  her  upp,  on  my  return, 
just  as  they  are  coming  out;  we  strolling,  with  our 
prayer-books,  on  the  Parade,  while  she  instructeth  me  in 
all  that  have  passed  at  church.  So,  when  Maria  make 
inquiries,  I  am  able  to  tell  her  all  about  it  and  a  good 
circumstantial!  criticism  of  the  preacher’s  sermon. 


THE  INTOXICATING  CHOP. 

“  The  chop  that  cheers  and  eke  inebriates.'” — Cqwpek.  (Adapted.) 

(Apropos  of  a  recent  medical  discovery.) 

Oh  !  what  a  bomb-shell,  .per  the  Press, 

This  learned  Doctor  drops, 

Who  finds  the’  germs  of  drunkenness 
In  mutton  chops. 

For  if  the  horrid  thing  he  true, 

Ah  !  Heaven  knows  where  it  stops, 

Or  who  mayrit  swerve  and  walk  askew 
On  mutton  chops. 

The  pride  of  Britain’s  Bands  of  Hope 
May  lurch  like  humming  tops, 

Or  homeward,  blind,  their  way  may  grope,  , 
Through  mutton  chops. 

The  Bishop’s  sober  fame  goes  scrunch. 

The  Beards,  like  gas-bag,  pops, 

Entirely  owing  to  a  lunch 

Of  mutton  chops. 

Let  cautious  people  stick  to  fruits 
And  Plasmon,  milk  and  slops, 

Or  Eustace  Miles’s  substitutes 
For  mutton  chops. 

The  bars  now  topers  will  forsake. 

And  seek  the  butchers’  shops, 

Their  daily  tonic  there  to  take 
Of  mutton  chops. 

Cease,  Chancellor,  so  rough  to  wax 
On  whisky,  malt,  and  hops ; 

Impose,  instead,  a  thumping  tax 
On  mutton  chops  1 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

A  DASH  to  Progress,  dear  Lady  Betty,  should  he  of 
more  use  to  us  in  England  than  the  “  Dash  to  the 
Pole,”  and  the  People’s  Budget  is  the  former. 

There  is  but  one  Lord  Rosebery — and  Lord  Rosebery 
is  his  Prophet ! 

•  •  «  •  « 

Lord  Rosebery  is  the  political  aeroplane ;  his  occa¬ 
sional  flights  interest  many,  but  few  will  accompany 
him. 

*  -2f-  *  *  #  * 

Political  Weights  and  Measures. 

2  Rosebery  s  ==  1  Winston  Churchill. 

4  Winston  Churchills  =  1  Arthur  Balfour. 

3  Arthur  Balfours  =  1  Lloyd  George. 

2  Lloyd  Georges  =  1  Asquith. 


The  “  Liquid  Measure  ”  might  be  more  applicable  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

5  Total  Abstainers  —  1  Moderate  Drinker. 

3  Moderate  Drinkers  —  1  Libertine. 

2  Libertines  1  Brewer. 

4  Brewers  =  1  Distiller. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  telegraphed  message  from  Peary  requested  all 
“not  to  take  Dr.  Cook  too  seriously.”  A  wireless 
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message  seems  to  have  reached  the  British  public 
advising  it  “  not  to  take  Lord  Rosebery  too  seriously.” 

****** 

The  three  “  P’s  ”  of  the  British  Constitution  are :  — 
Prerogative,  Property,  and — the  People. 

•  •  .  •  • 

Property  is  “the  country”  in  England;  the  People,  a 
regrettable  encumbrance,  to  provide  for  which  we  main¬ 
tain  colonies,  convict  establishments,  and  casual  wards. 

****** 

Sydney  Smith  insisted  that  Lord  Jeffrey  had  been 
heard  to  “  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  equator  ”  !  Dr. 
Cook  and  Commander  Peary  threaten  to  make  the  North 
Polo  ridiculous. 

i  •  •  «  • 

It  would  be  distressing  were  it  only  an  ingenious 
advertisement  for  Cook’s  Cough  Gum  Drops,  and  Peary’s 
Little  Polar  Pills ! 

****** 

The  decay  of  “  knocking-down  ”  in  England  is  a 
circumstance  to  which  public  attention  has  never  yet 
been  directed.  Until  quite  recent  times,  almost  every 
self-respecting  Englishman  on  a  visit  to  the  Continent 
found  occasion  to  “  knock  down  ”  at  least  one  foreigner. 
In  his  own  country,  too,  the  well-conditioned  English¬ 
man  continually  “  knocked  down  ”  such  inferior  persons 
as  navvies,  cabmen,  and  City  clerks,  and  occasional  dis¬ 
putes  generally  culminated  in  a  threat  to  “knock  down.” 
Of  late,  the  phrase  has  rapidly  diminished  in  use,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  demoralising  influ¬ 
ences  of  Liberal  conditions  and  legislation  are  the  cause 
of  this.  German  philosophers,  who  are  a  curious  com¬ 
bination  of  Solomon  and  Simple  Simon,  have  recently 
been  inquiring  very  carefully  into  the  matter.  Some 
contend  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  is  a  sign 
of  national  creeping-degeneracy ;  others  maintain  that 
the  foreigner  is  generally  more  stalwart  than  he  was  for¬ 
merly,  and  one  observer  has  ventured  to  suggest  that 
possibly  the  Englishman  of  the  past  was  not  always 
strictly  adhering  to  the  truth  when  describing  the  feats 
he  had  performed  on  the  Continent. 

****** 

If  we  insist  on  being  motionless  ourselves,  at  least 
let  us  make  our  types  come  into  line  with  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Lord  Beaconsfield  created  the  duchess 
who  lisped  epigrams — but  the  duchess  of  to-day  is  a 
very  ordinary  conversationalist,  who  does  not  attempt 
tto  be  brilliant.  The  masked  Irishman  twirling  a 
shillelagh  is  a  middle-Victorian  type,  and  so  is  the 
lean  penurious  Scotsman.  The  sailor  who  continually 
hitches-up  his  trousers  and  dances  a  jig,  the  diminutive, 
excitable  Frenchman  who  punctuates  his  conversation 
with  the  phrase  “  La  gloire,”  the  lank  American  with 
a  straw  in  his  mouth,  a  brace  of  Colt’s  revolvers  on 
each  side  of  the  belt,  and  a  bowie-knife  for  whittling 
purposes,  and  the  British  labourer  who  misplaces  or 
omits  his  “  h’s,”  are  all  incorrect  types  at  the  moment. 
An  insular  people,  isolated  by  the  sea,  we  were  more  or 
less  villagers.  That  made  us  conceive  all  others  to  be 
inferior  to  us,  foolish,  and  even  wicked.  Steam,  cheap 
travelling,  electricity,  and  the  press  have  enormously 
educated  the  English  of  to-day,  and  those  middle- 
Victorian  types  are  ridiculous  in  the  altered  conditions. 

****** 

His  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well 
known,  both  deplore  the  neglect  of  foreign  languages 
which  is  so  common  in  this  country.  Circumstances 
have  of  late  caused  much  improvement  in  this 
respect;  great  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  have  been  established,  the  authorities  at 
many  of  the  public  and  private  schools  are  attend¬ 
ing  seriously  to  the  matter,  and  at  several  of  the 
universities  all  is'  being  done  that  can  be  to  ensure 
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the  success  of  the  movement.  There  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Englishmen  already  whose  knowledge  of  at  the 
least  one  foreign  language  is  extensive,  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  them  propose  to  found  an  “Institute 
of  Linguists.”  The  Institute  is  not  to  be  a  commercial 
concern ;  it  will,  of  course,  not  provide  any  teaching, 
and  it  will  not  compete  with  the  universities.  Six-tenths 
of  those  in  England  who  are  now  learning  foreign 
languages  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  university  course,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
obtain  the  much-prized  degree. 

****** 

The  following  extract  is  from  The  Illustrated  London 
News  of  1851 :  — 

“  The  Budget. 

“  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  introduced  the 
Budget.  .  .  .  Never  did  a  Minister  in  such  a  posi¬ 

tion  so  wofully  disappoint  expectation. 

“  The  speech  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
embodied  his  financial  statement  fell  upon  the  ears  of 
an  attentive,  but  a  cold  and  unapproving,  auditory. 
There  was  not  an  independent  or  Opposition  Member 
in  the  House,  or  even  a  friend  of  the  Government,  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  weakness  of  the  Administration 
was  exposed  in  its  most  important  department ;  and 
that — after  such  a  display  of  utter  want  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  of  the  philosophy  of 
finance,  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  tax-paying  com¬ 
munity — the  doom  of  the  Administration,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 
Since  the  delivery  of  the  speech  the  feeling  generated 
in  the  House  has  extended  through  the  country, 
increasing  in  intensity  the  more  the  Budget  has  been 
discussed,  and  the  more  the  eyes  of  the  people  have  been 
opened  to  the  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible 
wrongheadedness  raid  blundering  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  .” 

That  form  of  criticism  of  a  Budget  has  survived  all 
these  years ;  the  words  are  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
sequence,  as  those  used  at  the  present  time ! — Believe 
me  to  be,  very  truly  yours,  MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

■ - *o* - 

THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  v.  SOLICITORS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  article  on  the  Public 
Trustee,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  should  like  to 
draw  your  attention.  In  most  of  the  Public  Trustee’s 
communications  to  the  press  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  depreciation  of  solicitors,  their  charges,  methods 
as  trustees,  etc.  I  quite  admit  that  there  have  been  some 
bad  cases,  but  the  losses  of,  for  instance,  Lord  Amherst 
must  be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  millions 
and  millions  of  trust  funds  held — and  increased — by 
solicitors  about  which  nothing  is  heard.  To  some  extent 
the  Public  Trustee  and  solicitors  must  compete,  and 
therefore  one  must  depreciate  the  other ;  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately  for  solicitors,  they  cannot  proclaim  their  merits  as 
the  Public  Trustee  can.  Solicitors,  of  course,  are  always 
fair  game,  and  they  often  lend  themselves  to  dislike  and 
opposition  or  ridicule,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  occupy  a  position  which  it  would  be  hard  to  fill 
otherwise,  and  in  most  cases  occupy  this  position 
honourably  and  unostentatiously,  and  also  that  they 
pay  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  being  solicitors.  In 
addition  the  law  obliges  them  to  adopt  a  system  of 
costs  which  they  dislike,  and  which  causes  them  much 
trouble  and  expense,  and  recent  Acts  of  Parliament 
discourage  their  employment  more  than  formerly,  so 
they  are  not  without  their  grievances.  Consequently, 
I  think  Mr.  Stewart,  being  a  Government  official,  should 
always  endeavour  to  be  fair.  I  am  a  solicitor,  but 
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tho  nature  of  my  business  is  such  that  I  do  practically 
no  trust  work. — Yours  faithfully, 

Reform  Club.  Edward  G.  Roscoe. 

P.S. — As  regards  the  Public  Trustee’s  charges,  I  have 
looked  carefully  at  them,  and  also  at  the  charges  of 
insurance  companies  acting  as  trustees,  and  I  find  they 
come  to  rather  more  than  a  solicitor’s  costs  in  similar 
cases.  Against  this  must  be  set  this  advantage,  that 
appointments  of  new  trustees,  which  are  expensive,  are 
rendered  unnecessary.  The  mistake  solicitors  made 
was  that  after  the  Lake  scandals  they  did  not  set  their 
house  in  order,  but  drifted. — E.  G.  R. 


INDIAN  OFFICERS’  GRIEVANCES. 

Sir, — May  I  add  a  few  words  to  the  correspondence 
on  “Indian  Officers’  Grievances”?  “Adjutant”  chal¬ 
lenges  “Field  Officer”  to  produce  any  regulation  under 
which  a  native  officer  could  be  disrated  on  account  of 
inefficiency,  and  infers  that  this  punishment  is  usually 
given  for  misconduct.  If  “Adjutant”  will  turn  up  a 
circular  memorandum  published  by  the  Adjutant- 
General  in  India  at  the  end  of  1893,  he  will  see  that 
his  inference  is  quite  wrong,  and  that  “  Field  Officer’s  ” 
contention,  though  strictly  speaking  incorrect  also,  is 
not  so  wide  of  the  mark.  I  could  quote  the  contents 
of  this  circular  memo.,  only  that  I  believe  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  confidential  paper. — Yours  faithfully, 

Anglo-Indian. 


MAMMON. 

- *o« - 

THE  DAMMING  OF  MEXICAN  LIGHT  AND 

POWER. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
articles  some  months  ago  on  the  Canadian  Latln- 
American  group  of  electrical  companies  I  referred  to 
the  very  serious  position  in  which  the  Mexican  Light  and 
Power  Co.  had  been  placed  by  the  accident  to  its  great 
dam  at  Necaxa.  It  was  upon  this  darn,  constructed 
at  an  enormous  cost,  that  the  profit-earning  capacity 
of  the  company  mainly  depended.  The  landslip  at 
Necaxa  occurred  on  May  17,  and  when  the  news  at" last 
leaked  out  in  London,  causing  a  slump  in  the  company’s 
shares,  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
company,  cabled  from  Mexico  a  reassuring  message  that 
the  damage  to  the  dam  was  only  of  a  “  minor  nature.” 
Subsequently  I  received  and  published  independent  in¬ 
formation  from  Mexico,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Pearson’s 
message  was  misleading,  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
dam  had  been  destroyed,  that  great  expenditure  must 
be  incurred  and  much  time  elapse  before  it  could  be 
repaired,  and  that  meanwhile  the  company  must  use 
steam  plant  for  the  production  of  the  electric  power 
which  it  was  under  contract  to  supply,  thereby  working 
at  a  substantial  loss.  At  the  end  of_  June  Dr.  Pearson 
arrived  in  England,  and  on  July  1  he  issued  a  circular 
to  the  shareholders,  again  contradicting  these  reports  as 
to  the  gravity  of  the  disaster  and  affirming  that  the 
damage  only  amounted  approximately  £40,000 — a  mere 
trifle  to  this  very  heavily-capitalised  concern. 

Dr.  Pearson  said  that  he  made  his  statement  as 
the  result  of  a  personal  investigation  on  the  spot. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  other  persons,  also  on  the  spot,  persist 
in  saying  that  Dr.  Pearson  has — well,  very  much 
under-estimated  the  extent  of  the  loss  the  accident 
has  inflicted  on  the  company.  In  the  Economist 
of  Saturday  last  a  correspondent,  signing  himself 
“  Mexican  Engineer,”  gives  a  version  of  the  affair, 
based  upon  regular  and  recent  advices  from  Mexico 
City,  which  amply  confirms  the  reports  that  were  origin¬ 
ally  published  in  Truth.  He  asserts  that  the  damage 
to  the  dam  “will  far  exceed  £400,000,”  and  that  “such 
a  huge  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  construct 
another  like  storage  basin  or  basins  as  to  foretell  the 
speedy  financial  collapse  of  the  present  company  and 
the  improbability  of  the  formation  of  a  new  one  for  the 
same  purpose.”  Two  months  ago  the  company’s  officials 


were  said  to  have  reported  that  the  damage  had  been 
repaired  and  that  the  company  was  furnishing  full  ser¬ 
vice  of  power  from  its  water  supply  alone.  If  the 
officials  made  any  such  representation  “it  was  and  still 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts.”  Ever  since  the 
Necaxa  accident  the  company  has  been  compelled  to 
run  its  steam  plant-  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  there  is 
now  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  burn 
coal  for  its  power  for  several  years  to  come.  This 
means  that  under  the  contracts  with  probably  75  per 
cent,  of  its  customers  the  company  is  supplying  power 
at  a  loss,  at  present  estimated  at  from  £2,000  to  £2,500 
a  day.  “Mexican  Engineer”  continues:- — 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  company  charged  off  from  its 
surplus  account  tho  huge  sum  of  £20,000  for  the  depreciation  of 
stores  taken  over  on  purchase  of  other  companies.  This  item 
caused  practically  no  comment  in  England ;  it  caused  .grim 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  those  in  Mexico,  who  understood  the 
American  promoter’s  methods  of  amalgamating  industrial  com¬ 
panies.  The  company  during  the  same  period  of  last  year 
charged  off  from  its  surplus  the  large  sum  of  £9,500  for  bad 
debts.  Not  a  dollar  was  charged  off  for  depreciation  of  plant. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  company  owed  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  an  overdraft  of  £600,000 ;  this  indebtedness  has  been 
transferred,  but  still  exists ;  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  company 
owed  £472,000  more  than  its  liquid  assets,  even  apart  from  tho 
allied  or  absorbed  companies.  With  such  conditions  last  year, 
with  practically  no  water  supply  this  year,  with  the  damage  at 
Necaxa  showing  a  loss  of  at  least  £400,000,  and  with  a  daily 
■operative  loss  of  from  £2,000  to  £2,500,  how  long  can  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Light  and  Power  Company  continue? 

It  is  not  only  in  connection  with  the  Light  and  Power 
Company  that  this  question  has  to  be  considered.  The 
Mexico  Tramways  Company  is  dependent  upon  the 
Power  Company  for  its  power  supply — a  supply  which 
it  has  hitherto  purchased  on  extremely  advantageous 
terms.  Some  time  ago  the  Tramways  Company  obtained 
the  control  of  the  Power  Company  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  a  renewal  of  the  contract  on  terms  which 
would  again  be  advantageous  to  the  former  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  latter  undertaking ;  and  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  followed  by  stock-jobbing  operations 
which  have  been  subject  of  much  adverse  com¬ 
ment.  Disaster  to  the  Power  Company  inevitably 
means  disaster  to  the  Tramways  Company,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Economist  correspondent  is  that  “  both 
concerns  appear  to  he  approaching  destruction 
together.”  It  is  a  dismal  outlook  for  the  shareholders, 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  for  a  very  long  time  past 
I  have  consistently  advised  my  readers  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  quite  apart  from  the  Necaxa  accident, 
to-  keep  out  of  both  these  companies  as  well  as  others 
belonging  to  the  same  group. 

A  CHEAP  TELEGRAPH  SHARE. 

My  readers  on  the  look-out  for  low-priced  shares  with 
possibilities  might  turn  their  attention  to  the  Ordinary 
shares  of  the  West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  am  told 
that  there  has  been  some  quiet  buying  of  these  shares 
on  the-  part  of  usually  well-informed  people,  who  hold 
confident  views  as  to  the-  outlook  for  the  company.  The 
basis  of  the  buying  doubtless  is  that  the  company  is 
now,  after  a  somewhat  chequered  existence,  working 
itself  into  a  comparatively  comfortable  position.  The 
original  West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Company 
dates  back  to  1876.  It  was  established  to  serve  the 
principal  towns  in  Chili  and  Peru,  communication  with 
Europe  being  afforded  by  a  linking  up  wTith  the  cables 
of  the  Central  and  South  America  Telegraph  Company. 
In  these  early  years  the  company  on  several  occasions 
paid  dividends  of  5  to  6  per  cent.  Then  came  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  Central  and  South  America  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  West  Coast  Company,  practically 
unable  to  get  its  messages  sent  out  of  the  country, 
was  reduced  to  sore  straits,  dividends  from  1891  to 
1905  being  suspended  altogether. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  dispute  a  new  company,  called 
the  Pacific  and  European  Telegraph  Company,  was 
formed  to  provide  a  link,  giving  the  West  Coast  Com¬ 
pany  direct  access  once  again  to  Europe.  The  capital 
of  the  new  concern  was  found  jointly  by  the  West  Coast 
Company  and  the  Brazilian  Submarine,  now  the 
Western  Telegraph  Company,  and  £100,000  of  Four  per 
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Cent.  Debentures  were  issued,  bearing  tbe  joint  guaran¬ 
tee.  Communication  with.  Europe  being  re-established, 
the  finances  of  the  West  Coast  of  America  Company  were 
re-organised,  the  present  concern  being  registered  in 
1897.  The  authorised  capital  is  £132,520,  in  shares  of 
£2  10s.,  and  £112,520  has  been  issued  as  fully  paid. 
The  balance  of  £37,500  was  handed  to  the  Western  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  in  consideration  of  a  guarantee  given 
upon  the  West  Coast  Company’s  Debentures.  These 
Debentures  amount  to  £150,000,  bear  interest  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  are  redeemable  at  par  on  January  1,  1917, 
or  previously  at  110,  at  the  company’s  option.  The 
company’s  only  remaining  capital  liabilities  consist  of 
£20,000  Four  per  Cent.  Non-Cumulative  Income  bonds, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Western  Company  and  others 
(exchangeable  for  Ordinary  shares  at  the  option  of  the 
holders),  in  order  to  relieve  the  old  company  of  its 
indebtedness  outside  the  Debentures,  etc. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  company’s  new  exist¬ 
ence  the  energies  of  the  board  were  devoted  entirely 
towards  building  up  a  reserve  fund.  Between  1901  and 
1906  the  total  sum  set  aside  out  of  profits  was  £50,000. 
Having  attained  this  figure,  the  directors  felt  themselves 
justified  in  commencing  the  payment  of  dividends,  and 
the  shareholders  for  each  of  the  three  years,  1906,  1907, 
and  1908,  received  2^  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the 
reserves  have  continued  to  grow,  and  according  to  the 
last  balance-sheet,  made  up  to  December  31  and  sub¬ 
mitted  in  May,  the  general  reserve  fund  stood  at  £66,185 
and  the  maintenance  ship’s  fund  at  £12,000,  or,  together 
£78,185.  As  regards  the  revenue  position,  the  total 
receipts  last  year  amounted  to  £52,612,  and  the  net 
total,  inclusive  of  the  balance  brought  in,  was  £20,242. 
It  is  worth  while  showing  how  this  was  dealt  with :  — 


To  interest  on  4  per  cent,  debentures...... .  £6,000 

To  interest  on  4  per  cent,  income  bonds .  800 

Transfer  to  general  reserve  fund .  8,000 

Transfer  to  ship’s  maintenance  fund  .  2,000 

Dividend  2g  per  cent . . . y. .  2,813 

Carried  forward  ...• .  629 


£20,242 

Now  last  year  was  a  very  bad  one  for  the  company. 
-The  net  receipts  as  compared  with  1907  showed  a  drop 
of  £7,800,  or  nearly  one  third,  the  explanation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chairman,  Sir  John  Denison  P-ender,  being 
diminution  of  international  traffic,  the  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  a  decrease  in  the  local  business  owing  mainly 
to  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso. 

As  general  trade  conditions  on  the  West  Coast  of 
America  improve  the  company  is  bound  to  derive 
benefit,  and  seeing  that  the  dividend  could  have  been 
doubled  at  the  cost  of  only  another  £2,813  the  possibili¬ 
ties  are  considerable.  It  may  be  that  tbe  Board  for 
the  present  will  prefer  to  just  maintain  the  dividend 
with  a  view  to  making  provisions  for  the  paying  off 
of  the  company’s  debentures;  but  even  so  such  a 
strengthening  of  the  financial  position  should  be 
reflected  upon  the  price  of  the  Ordinary  shares,  seeing 
that  their  reversionary  value  would  be  correspondingly 
improving.  To  what  extent  the  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  affected  by  the  reductions  in  rates  made 
by  its  competitors  as  from  May  1  last  remains  to  be 
seen,  though  it  would  appear  that  this  matter  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  likely  to  seriously  offset  the  favourable  points 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  The  present  price  of  the 
£2  10s.  shares  is  l£-§,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  only 
per  cent,  dividends  they  offer  a  yield  of  over 
4^  per  cent.  The  shares  have  moved  this  year  between 
34s.  4gd.  and  22s.  6d. ;  the  latter  price  was  the  lowest 
touched  in  1908,  the  highest  in  the  same  year  being: 
40s.  7J-d.  J  5 

LEOPOLDINA  RAILWAY  PROSPECTS. 

Several  times  in  recent  weeks  I  have  referred  to  tbe 
quiet  buying  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  stock  of 
the  Leopoldina  Railway,  based  upon  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  traffic  returns  that  this  year's  coffee 
crop  in  the  district  served  by  the  railway  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  a  year  ago.  A  fresh  impetus  was  given  to 
the  market  a,  wefek  or  two  ago  by  the  news  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil  had  signed  a  decree  granting  permission  to 


the  railway  to  extend  its  northern  line  to  the  quays  of 
the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  is  a  concession  of 
great  value  to  the  company,  and  would  have  been 
granted  long  ago  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Central 
Railway,  which  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  Leopoldina 
will  now  be  able  to  run  right  down  to  the  docks.  True, 
the  concession  has  not  been  granted  without  conditions, 
for  the  Brazilians  are  usually  rare  bargain  drivers 
where  foreign  companies  are  concerned.  On  its  side 
the  railway  undertakes  to  double  its  line  to  Meritz,  to 
ballast  the  whole  with  stone,  to  substitute  the  present 
rails  by  others  weighing  not  less  than  32  kilos,  (so  that 
the  journey  from  Rio  to  Petropolis  may  be  made-  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes),  and  to  run  a  minimum  of 
ten  trains  a  day  from  Rio  to  Petropolis.  All  these  im¬ 
provements  must  be  made  within  eight  months.  There 
are  other  conditions,  including  the  building  of  ware¬ 
houses  on  the  Ilha  da  Conceisao,  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  establishment  of  model  farms  in  the  Cantangallo 
and  Campos  districts,  where  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar, 
rice,  barley,  lucerne,  etc.,  will  be  grown,  and  pork- 
packing,  ham-curing,  and  sausage-making  carried  on. 
The  decree  also  grants  a  concession  to  the  company  for 
certain  new  lines1,  which  must  be  completed  by  July, 
1911.  Thus  the  arrangement  is  of  a  somewhat  com¬ 
plex  character,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  company 
will  be  the  gainer.  The  new  works,  while  beneficial 
to  the  country,  should  prove  remunerative  to  the  rail¬ 
way  company.  Doubtless  later  on  there  will  be  an 
appeal  for  new  capital,  though  no  emission  is  expected 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  company  being  well  in 
funds. 

The  Leopoldina  is  one  of  the  few  Brazilian  lines 
whose  stocks  have  interest  for  the  speculator.  The 
dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock  dis¬ 
tributed  on  account  last  year,  which  was  paid  in  June 
of  this  (the  company’s  accounts  being  made  up  to 
December  31  and  submitted  in  May),  was  the  worst  since 
1904.  There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  from  coffee,  which  pays,  a  higher  freight  than 
any  other  article  of  export,  and  the  company  had  to  find 
£27,000  additional  by  v/ay  of  interest  on  the  new  Five 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Preference  stock.  The  outcome 
was  that  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  was  reduced 
1  per  cent,  (a  matter  involving  £56,700),  while  nothing, 
as  against  £26,000  in  the  previous  year,  was  applied  to 
pension  and  contingency  funds,  and  the  carry-forward 
was  increased  by  £6,000  to  a  total  of  £105,882. 

Having  thus  summarised  last  year’s  results,  we  may 
proceed  to  estimate  those  for  the  current  twelvemonth. 
For  the  first  six  and  a  half  months  of  the  current  period 
Leopoldinas  still  felt  severely  the  effect  of  last  year’s  poor 
coffee  crop,  which  not  only  restricted  the  export  trade, 
but,  by  decreasing  the  spending  power  of  the  community, 
reacted  on  imports  as  well.  From  January  1  to  dune  12 
the  published  gross  receipts,  at  £423,477,  showed  a 
decrease  of  £78,070.  In  the  last  twelve  weeks,  however, 
the  movement  of  the  new  coffee  crop  has  been  in  full 
swing,  and  the  larger  yield  of  this  year’s  harvest  is 
reflected  in  weekly  increases  averaging  £3,800.  Thus 
to  date  since  January  1  the  gross  receipts  at 
£751,213  show  a  decrease  of  only  £32,730  (£45,000 
less  than  the  decline  registered  on  June  12),  and  within 
the  next  few  months  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  decrease  were  wiped  out,  while  the  total  gross 
revenue  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  show  some 
improvement  over  that  for  1908.  The  virtual  absence 
of  any  reduction  in  expenses  last  year  leaves  good  scope 
for  savings  in  the  current  period,  and  with  no  material 
addition  to  fixed  charges,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  company  will  be  able,  after  restoring  the 
allocation  of  £26,000  to  pension  and  contingency  fund 
omitted  last  year,  to  raise  the  dividend  on  Leopoldina 
ordinary  stock  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  (an  addition  which 
would  call  for  £28,300). 

On  such  a  basis  the  stock  would  give  a  yield  to  a 
present  purchaser  of  just  over  5^  per  cent.  This  pos¬ 
sibility  is  enough  to  invest  “Leos”  with  some  specula¬ 
tive  attraction,  for  it  was  only  last  year  that  the  stock 
got  4^  per  cent,  (on  account  of  1907),  and  tbe  return  to 
that  rate  of  distribution  is  not  a  very  remote  con- 
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tingency.  While  the  out to'Cls  is  for  favourable  traffics 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  probability  is  that  the 
improvement  will  continue  throughout  the  first  half  of 
next  year,  because,  just  as  in  the  first  half  of  1909  trade 
in  the  company’s  area  was  restricted  by  the  poor  coffee 
crop  of  the  preceding  season,  so  in  the  early  months  of 
1910  general  trade  should  derive  a  stimulus  from  the 
favourable  harvest  now  being  moved.  Ranking  ahead 
of  the  £5,667,840  of  ordinary  capital  are  £3,600,000 
Pour  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock,  and  £1,300,000  Five 
and  a  Half  per  Cemt.  Preference  shares.  The  former, 
standing  at  99,  is  a  sound  investment  fairly  valued, 
but  the  latter,  quoted  at  11^,  and  offering  a  yield  of 
nearly  5  per  cent.,  is  a  reasonably  secured  investment 
having  a  spice  of  speculative  attraction.  Last  year  the 
stock  touched  11  11-16.  Interest  is  payable  in  April 
and  October. 

GREAT  FITZROY  POSSIBILITIES. 

As  my  readers  may  remember,  I  have  not  only 
refrained  from  the  optimistic  talk  with  regard  to  the 
outlook  for  copper  and  copper  shares  which  has 
been  heard  in  market  circles  for  months  past,  but 
on  several  occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that  share 
values  in  most  cases  already  discounted  a  jump  in  the 
metal  quotation.  Speculators. on  the  “bull”  tack  have 
gone  on  predicting  a  great  improvement  in  trade  and  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  copper,  but  their  per¬ 
tinacity  has  not  been  rewarded  by  a  succession  of  favour¬ 
able  metal  statistics.  There  is  evidence  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  trade  in  the  United  States  is  on 
the  mend,  hut  the  copper  statistics  indicate  production 
still  to  be  ahead  of  consumption.  Occasional  outbursts 
of  speculative  enthusiasm  have  temporarily  advanced 
the  prices  of  the  leading  Copper  shares,  but  on  balance 
quotations  show  very  little  change  from  those  ruling  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  If  the  optimists  hold 
on  long  enough  they  will  doubtless  see  an  improvement 
in  the  copper  situation,  but  even  assuming  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  metal  quotation,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  higher  prices  would  he  warranted  for  the  leading 
shares. 

The  companies  in  the  best  position,  of  course,  are 
those  which  can  earn  satisfactory  profits  with  the  metal 
at  or  below  the  present  level.  Among  such  concerns 
there  is  one  which  is  not  very  well  known,  and  whose 
shares  still  stand  at  a  relatively  low  price  in  the  market. 
As  the  possibilities  of  this  enterprise  become  more 
generally  recognised,  however,  I  expect  to  see  some 
appreciation  in  the  market  value  of  its  shares,  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  data,  it  is  in  a  strong  position.  The  com- 
•  pany  referred  to  is  the  Great  Fitzroy  Mines,  which  owns 
a  property  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rockhampton, 
Queensland.  It  is  controlled  by  people  well  known  in 
the  City,  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary 
being  one  of  the  directors.  The  Great  Fitzroy  ore,  like 
that  of  the  famous  Mount  Morgan  mine,  contains  a  little 
gold  as  well  as  copper,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  could 
earn  profits  even  if  copper  dropped  to  £50  a  ton. 
According  to  a  recent  official  circular,  the  general 
managers  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  June  last  there 
were  981,000  tons  of  ore  developed,  averaging  3^  per 
cent,  copper  and  2.66  dwts.  gold  per  ton,  and  250,000 
tons  "probable”  ore,  averaging  3  per  cent,  copper  and 
i.5  dwts.  gold  per  ton.  On  the  basis  of  copper  at  £60 
per  ton,  these  values  would  represent  about  49s.  8d.  per 
ton  for  the  developed  ore  and  42s.  per  ton  for  the  “prob¬ 
able  ”  ore.  It  is  calculated  that,  after  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  losses  in  smelting  and  for  working  costs,  the 
tonnage  and  values  mentioned  represent  a  profit 
equivalent  to  about  50s.  per  Great  Fitzroy  share.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  Colony  a  week  or  two 
ago,  the  chairman  stated  that  development  showed  that 
t;ie  ‘  probable  ”  ore  would  soon  be  added  to  the  ore 
reserves,  and  that  if  developments  were  satisfactory  for 
the  next  100  ft.  in  depth  a  million  tons  would  be  added 
to  reserves. 

The  Great  Fitzroy  has  for  some  time  been  working 
with  an  experimental  plant  having  a  capacity  of  3,000 
tons  per  month,  and  with  this  a  yield  of  over  £2  per 
ton  has  been  obtained,  while  costs  have  worked  out  at 


about  30s.  per  ton.  A  new  furnace  of  6,000  tons  capa¬ 
city  is  now  running,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  output 
lor  the  current  month  will  show  a  substantial  advance 
on  previous  returns.  An  extension  of  plant  to  a  capa¬ 
city  of  18,000  tons  a  month  has  been  arranged  for  j 
when  this  scale  of  production  is  attained  it  is  anticipated 
that  costs  will  be  brought  down  to  about  25s.  per  ton, 
and  tnat  profits  will  be  about  £10,000  per  month.  The 
present  issued  capital  of  the  cempany  is  £400,000  in  £1 
shares,  and  the  market  price  is  about  29s.  The  100,000 
unissued  shares  are  under  option  at  par  -of  two  years, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  company  to  call  upon  the 
holders  of  the.  option  to  subscribe  for  certain  parcels  of 
shares  from  time  to  time,  failing  which  the  option  on 
such  shares  will  lapse'. 

The  Stock  Markets — Death  of  Mr.  Harriman — Violent 
Movements  in  Yankees — The  “  Bears  ”  Cornered — 
Union  Pacific  Sport  15  Dollars — Markets  Generally 
Quiet. 

Excitement  on  the  Stock  Markets  last  week  centred 
once  again  in  the  Yankee  department,  where  the  news 
of  Mr.  Harriman’s  serious  illness,  followed  within  a 
few  days  by  the  announcement  of  his  death,  caused 
some  violent  movements  in  prices.  It  is  not  possible 
just  yet  to  determine  with  any  pretence  to  accuracy 
what  the  death  of  the  railroad  king  of  the  United 
States  means  to  Wall  Street.  Men  of  the  dominant 
personality  of  Mr.  Harriman,  possessing  his  wonderful 
mastery  of  detail,  are  not  to>  be  found  every  day,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  another  leader  will  be  discovered 
able  or  willing’  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  the  burden 
assumed,  by  Mr.  Harriman,  and  which,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  gradually  crushed  the  life  out  of  him.  It 
may  he  that  the  death,  of  Mr.  Harriman  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decentralisation  policy,  and  that  the  stocks 
absorbed  by  the  late  magnate  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  various  schemes  in  connection  with  the  Hew 
York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Denver,  and  other  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  distributed  among  various  factions.  For 
the  present  Wall  Street  must  simply  await  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  immediate  effect  produced  by  the  news  of  Mr. 
Harriman’s  death  was  sufficiently  dramatic  even  for  a 
market  where  it  is  usually  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
The  cable  announcing  that  the  Union  Pacific  President 
had  passed  away  reached  London  after  business  hours 
on  Thursday  night.  On  Friday  the  market  opened 
firm,  and  by  the  afternoon  literally  blazed.  Unions  in 
the  course  of  tlie  day  leapt  up  15  dollars,  and  advances 
of  2  to  4  dollars  were  common.  At  the  outset  it  was 
evident  that  concerted  support  was  to  be  extended  k> 
hold  the  market  in  the  event  of  heavy  selling,  and  as 
the  day  wore  on  and  sales  were  not  pressed,  the  “  bears,” 
who  were  a  numerous  company,  took  fright  and  rushed 
into  cover.  The  big.  bulge  in  Union  Pacific  was  due 
partly  to  the  idea  that  there  was  more  likelihood  of  a 
segregation  scheme  being  passed  without  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  than  with  him,  and  of  course  “  melon-cutting  ” 
is  a  useful  “  bull  ”  point  before  the  melon  is  cut,  what¬ 
ever  may  happen  afterwards.  The  market  since  the 
first  rebound,  due  to  a  cornering  of  the  “bears,”  has 
moved  very  erratically,  and  still  remains  in  a  very  un¬ 
settled  state.  Apart  from  the  uncertainties  surrounding; 
the  future  of  the  many  roads  formerly  under  the  Harri¬ 
man  sway,  there  are  other  cogent  arguments  why  a 
further  forcing  of  the  market  pace  is  just  now  undesir¬ 
able.  The  latest  crop  reports  are  decidedly  disappoint¬ 
ing,  particularly  as  regards  maize,  from  which  so  much 
had  been  expected,  and  the  harvesting  of  poor,  or  at 
the  best  very  mediocre  crops  will  not  tend  to  hasten  the 
full  resumption  of  trade  activity  in  the  United  States 
that  has  been  predicted  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
Trade  is  reviving  slowly,  hut  a  boom,  is  not'  yet  in  sight, 
whereas  prices  in  the  Stock  Market  have  been  put  up 
to  levels  that  already  discount  a  boom. 

Compared  with  Yankees,  the  movements  in  other 
quarters  of  the  House  last  week  were  tame.  There  was 
again  a  well-distributed  investment  demand,  which  had 
its  effect  more  especially  upon  prices  in  the  Foreign 
Bond  and  South  American  Railway  sections.  Gilt- 


edged  stocks  kept  steady,  for  despite  the  continued 
demand  for  gold  from  the  Continent  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  autumn  outflow  of  sovereigns  to  Egypt, 
money  rates  are  still  very  nominal,  the  existing  supply 
of  spare  credit  in  Lombard-street  being  abnormally 
large.  Home  Rails  continued  under  a  cloud.  Trade 
without  doubt  is  improving  at  home — the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  are  emphatic  on  the  point — but  as  yet 
traffic  returns  do  not  reflect  the  improvement,  The 
Scottish  Railway  dividends,  too,  were  a  decided  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  article  else¬ 
where  dealing  with  them.  And  as  for  the  weather, 
which  has  such  a  close  bearing  upon  railway  passenger 
earnings,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 

Disappointing  Scottish  Railway  Dividends. 

After  the  excellent  record  made  by  the  English  lines 
the  dividend  announcements  of  the  railways  across  the 
Border  which  have  just  been  published  in  respect  of  the 
half-year  ended  July  31  are  distinctly  disappointing.  It 
had  been  expected  that  in  spite  of  indifferent  gross 
receipts  the  companies  would  be  able  to  economise  to  an 
extent  that  would  permit  of  a  general  increase  in  divi¬ 
dends.  Instead  of  that,  the  leading  companies  have 
done  little  more  than  hold  their  own.  Euli  judgment  of 
the  results  must  be  postponed  until  an  opportunity  is 
given  of  analysing  the  accounts.  But  meanwhile  it  is 
hardly  encouraging  to  find  that  the  only  two  lines  to 
raise  their  dividends  have  been  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  and  the  Highland,  while  in  neither  of  these 
instances  were  the  figures  up  to  anticipation. 

The  North  British  is  maintaining  the  dividend  on 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Preferred,  but  is  distributing  no¬ 
thing  on  the  Deferred.  The  latter  stock  received  no 
dividend  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908,  though 
for  the  half-year  ended  January  31  last  ^  per  cent,  was 
distributed.  The  company  had  a  published  decrease  in 
gross  receipts  of  £30,000.  The  only  indication  of  im¬ 
provement  in  its  position  is  the  addition  of  about  £6,500 
to  the  balance  forward,  which  is  now  raised  to  £22,000. 

The  Caledonian  is  unable  to  do  more  than  repeat  the 
3  per  cent,  dividend  paid  a  year  ago  upon  the  Ordinary 
stock.  Thus  while  the  Preferred  stock  still  gets  its  due 
rate,  the  Deferred  stockholders  for  two  complete  years 
have  received  nothing.  The  company  had  a  published 
increase  in  gross  traffics  of  £4,000,  and  as  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  available  balance  this  time  appears  to  be 
the  £7,500  added  to  the  carry  forward,  it  seems  that  the 
economies  effected  during  the  half-year  have  been  of  a 
negligible  character.  It  is  true  that  a  special  credit 
of  £7,000  was  brought  into  the  net  revenue  account  a 
year  ago,  and  the  company  in  that  period  probably  had 
to  defer  expenditure  on  the  property  on  account  of  lean 
times.  But,  making  all  allowances,  the  result  just  made 
known  is  very  disappointing,  and  the  condition  of  affairs 
is  not  improved  by  the  report  that  the  company  has 
under  consideration  the  issue  of  more  Pour  per  Cent. 
Convertible  Preference  stock. 

Compared  with  the  Caledonian  figures,  those  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  are  favourable,  but  the 
expectations  of  a  dividend  of  1^-  per  cent,  upon  the 
Deferred  have  not  been  fulfilled.  This  company  is  pay¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  upon  the  original  Ordinary 
stock,  against  3^  per  cent,  a  year  ago,  giving  1  per  cent, 
upon  the  Deferred,  as  compared  with  f  per  cent.  The 
increased  dividend  takes  about  £4,000,  while  £1,500 
more  is  carried  forward.  Thus  net  profits  appear  to 
have  risen  by  £5,600,  although  the  published  gross 
traffics  showed  the  nominal  gain  of  £500.  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  Deferred  for  the  full  year  gets  1  per 
cent.  On  that  basis  the  yield  is  3  per  cent. ;  this  is 
scarcely  a  liberal  return,  though  it  looks  almost  generous 
compared  with  the  returns  upon  North  British  and 
Caledonian  Deferred,  which  have  reached  the  vanishing 
point. 

The  Great  North  of  Scotland  has  practically  marked 
time  in  the  past  half-year.  Gross  earnings  were  up 
£400  and  expenditure  was  down  £1,200,  giving  a  gain  in 
net  earnings  of  £1,600.  Of  this  sum  £500  was  absorbed 
by  increased  prior  charges  and  the  balance  added  to  the 


carry-forward.  The  divided  was  unchanged  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  oil  the  Preferred  Converted  Ordinary,  and 

per  cent,  on  the  Deferred.  The  Highland,  which  had 
a  published  increase  in  gross  receipts  of  £6,000,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  at  the  rate  of  1^-  per  cent,  upon  its  Ordinary 
stock,  as  compared  with  per  cent,  a  year  ago. 

Mining  Markets — Kaffirs  Fall  and  Rally — American 
Position,  Options,  and  Rand  Labour  the  Chief 
Factors — Another  “  Cut  ”  in  the  Esperanza  Dividend. 

Interest  in  the  Kaffir  market  revived  a  little  at  the 
beginning  of  the  past  week.  Contrary  to  custom,  the 
present  account  started  with  a  display  of  weakness,  and 
for  a  couple  of  days  Kaffirs  looked  anything  but  cheer¬ 
ful,  but  when  the  liquidation  ceased  prices  were  not 
slow  to  recover.  The  American  position,  end-Sep- 
tember  options,  and  Rand  labour  are  the  factors  which 
have  dominated  Kaffirs  during  the  past  week.  At  first 
the  weakness  of  these  speculative  favourites  was  mainly 
attributed  to  nervousness  caused  by  the  slump  in 
Yankees,  the  idea  being,  of  course,  that  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  might  lead  to  forced  sales  of  Kaffirs.  But  ( I 
usually  well-informed  people  were  of  opinion  that 
realisations  against  options  due  to  mature  at  the  end  of 
the  month  were  more  responsible  for  the  set-back  in 
prices  than  any  outside  influence  such  as  the  American 
position,  although  the  uncertainty  in  connection  with 
that  no  doubt  tended  to  restrict  fresh  buying  in  the 
other  speculative  markets.  Then  when  Kaffirs  began  to 
pickup  as  a  result  of  “  bear  ”  covering,  assisted  by  a  little 
fresh  “bull”  speculation  induced  by  the  lower  level 
of  prices,  there  came  along  the  Rand  gold  and  labour 
statistics  for  August,  which  were  not  of  a  nature  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  speculators  enthusiastic.  Although  prices 
were  not  adversely  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  figures, 
the  further  decline  in  the  labour  supply  gave  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  in  some  quarters  to  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  lest  the  recovery  in  the  supply 
may  not  come  so  quickly  as  has  been  predicted  by  the 
authorities.  In  another  column  I  deal  with  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  question.  The  gold  yield  last  month 
was  611,537  ounces,  or  9,257  ounces  less  than  in  July. 

The  aggregate  profit  earned  in  August  was  just  under 
a  million  sterling,  the  lowest  total  this  year,  with  the 
exception  of  February. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  as  the  end  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season  draws  nearer  business  in  the  speculative 
markets  will  revive,  and  that  the  mining  markets  are 
likely  to  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  it.  For  the  last  week 
or  two  Rhodesians  and  Diamond  shares  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fair  amount  of  attention — the  strength  of  the 
latter  having  been  the  principal  feature  of  the  past 
week — but  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  Kaffir  market  comes  into  favour  again.  The 
end-September  option  position  renders  the  immediate 
outlook  difficult  to  determine,  but  when  this  is  out  of 
the  way  we  may  easily  see  a  revival  in  Kaffirs.  There 
will  probably  be  fresh  buying  in  connection  with  options 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  or  at  the  beginning  of 
next  account,  and  this  may  serve  to  re-at-tract  public 
support.  Johannesburg  advices,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  record  that  Stock  Exchange  authorities  there  pre¬ 
dict  a  very  active  market  for  October. 

Last  March  there  was  a  sudden  slump  in  the  price 
of  Esperanzas  from  about  3£  to  2±  owing  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  reduction  in  the  dividend  to  Is.  6d.  per  share, 
previous  distributions  having  been  as  follows  :  — 

1907,  21s.  per  share  (53.  6d.  March,  June,  Sept.  ;  4s.  6d.  Dec.). 

1903,  14s.  per  share  (4s.  6d.  March,  3s.  6d.  June  and  Sept., 

2s.  6d.  Dec.). 

It  was  officially  explained — after  the  drop  in  the 
shares  had  occurred — that  the  dividend  was  further 
reduced  because  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  encroach  on 
the  cash  resources  of  the  Esperanza  Mining  Co.,  the 
American  concern,  of  whose  shares  Esperanza,  Ltd., 
the  English  Co.,  holds  all  but  a  couple  of  hundred. 
Shareholders  were  reminded  that  the  capital  expen¬ 
diture  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  mill  was  being  made  from  these  reserves, 
but  were  also  told  that  “  later  advices  from  the 
Esperanza  Mining  Co.  indicate  that  this  reduction  of 
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the  dividend  may  be  considered  temporary.”  Another 
distribution  of  Is.  6d.  per  share  was  declared  in  June, 
but  now  shareholders  find  that  there  is  a  further  “  cut  ” 
in  the  dividend,  the  amount  announced  during  the  past 
week  being  Is.  per  share.  Apparently  this  is  explained 
by  the  delay  in  getting  the  new  plant  into  operation. 
The  change  over  from  the  old  to  the  new  mill  having 
now  been  made  it  should  only  be  a  short  time  before 
returns  are  much  improved,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this 
prospect  that  the  price  of  the  shares  has  been  main¬ 
tained  lately  about  £3.  Experience  teaches,  however, 
that  “you  never  can  tell”  is  a  motto  particularly 
appropriate  to  Esperanza  affairs. 

Rand  Labour  Pros  and  Cons. 

Once  again  the  Rand  labour  question  is  “  before  the 
House  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Kaffir  market  is  paying  more 
attention  to  it  than  for  some  months  past.  In  the 
.early  part  of  the  year  the  supply  of  natives  for  the 
gold  mines  was  so  satisfactory — partly  in  consequence 
of  the  depression  in  the  diamond  and  other  trades- — 
that  the  steady  reduction  in  the  number  of  Chinese 
gave  rise  to  no  uneasiness,  but  May  saw  the  first  of  a 
series  of  monthly  decreases,  and  the  end  of  August 
found  the  gold  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  with,  the 
smallest  supply  of  coloured  labourers  it  has  had  since 
last  autumn.  Compared  with  the  April  figures  the  latest 
return  exhibits  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  over  18,000. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  before  there  is  usually  a  flow 
of  labour  Horn  the  mines  about  the  middle  of  the  year, 
while  August,  as  a  rule,  affords  indications  of  the  tide 
having  turned  in  favour  of  the  mines.  The  net  decrease 
of  2,550  natives  shown  by  the  August  return  appears 
satisfactory,  since  the  decline  is  little  more  than  half 
that  recorded  in  the  preceding  month,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  really  indicates  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  return  flow  of  labour  to  the  mines  which 
the  market  has  been  anticipating.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  recruited  last  month  as  compared  with 
July  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  introduction 
of  additional  natives  from  Central  Africa,  and  not  by 
the  return  of  “  boys  ”  from  the  usual  recruiting  dis¬ 
tricts.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached 
at  this  juncture  to  the  introduction  of  Central  African 
natives.  It  is  very  much  of  an  experiment,  and  those 
who  remember  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  attended 
a  former  trial  of  labour  from  the  same  source  are  not 
sanguine  of  success  though  they  hope  that  under  the 
present  improved  conditions  the  natives  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  South  African  climate  and  prove  useful 
workers. 

The  position  of  the  Rand  gold  mining  industry  .as 
regards  the  number  of  coloured  workers  available  is 
not  appreciably  better  now  than  it  was  this  time  last 
year.  Its  present  requirements,  however,  are  greater 
and  the  outlook  is  for  further  expansion  in  this  respect. 
Already  some  of  the  mines  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
recent  reduction  in  the  supply  of  labourers,  and  but 
for  this  the  gold  yield  probably  would  not  have  shown 
a  falling  off  last  month.  Profits  have  also  come  down 
in  the  aggregate,  owing  to  the  treatment  of  less  or 
poorer  ore,  but  working  costs  have  not  been  adversely 
affected  to  any  extent  so  far.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  fifty  Rand  producers  reveals  the  fact  that 
in  forty  cases  working  costs  last  month  were  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  in  April,  when  the  labour  supply 
was  at  its  best.  This  bears  out  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  recently  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
•labour  having  improved.  IJp  to  a.  certain  point,  of 
course,  an  increase  in  efficiency  will  make  up  for  a 
decline,  in  numbers,  but  with  new  mines  nearing  the 
producing  stage,  old  mines  increasing  their  milling 
capacity,  and  more  extensive  development  practically 
all  round,  it  is  evident  that  the  Rand  will' require  a 
greater  supply  of  coloured  labour  before  it  is  very 
much  older,  especially  as  the  last  of  the  Chinese  will 
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have  left  the  country  in  about  four  months’  time. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  August 
labour  statistics  really  represent  the  turn  of  the  labour 
tide  in  favour  of  the  mines,  and  also  that  the  Central 
African  experiment  will  be  a  success.  But  the  market' 
does  not  seem,  altogether  satisfied  that  the  labour  out¬ 
look  is  so  assured  as  some  would  have  it  believe. 

Industrials— Twisting  the  “Pigtails” — The  Gramophone 
Collapse— Calico  Printers’  Recovery — Prince  Line 
Earnings. 

The  two  outstanding  features  in  the  Miscellaneous 
market  last  week  were  a  further  twist  up  in  “  Pig¬ 
tails,”  i.e.,  the  shares  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate  and  allied 
concerns,  and  a  slump  in  Gramophones.  Thanks  to 
the  active  interest  displayed  by  Paris,  which  seems  to 
have  allowed  its  enthusiasm  to  master  its  judgment, 
Pekins  were  rushed  up  to  16§,  which  compares  against  a 
lowest  this  year  of  6g,  and  Shansis  went  to  about  If, 
which  goes  against  a  lowest  this  year  of  10s.  d.  There 
were  dealings  in  the  Street  last  week,  at  least  the 
dealers  stood  ready  to  take  shares  but  not  to  sell  them. 
It  looked  very  much  like  a  “bear”  squeeze,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  end,  as  all  “corners”  do,  in  a  sharp  reaction.  Mean¬ 
while  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  French  are  in 
control  of  Pekins,  and  it  is  current  gossip  in  the  City 
that  some  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
company  are  under  consideration. 

The  Gramophone  Company  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
has  evidently  suffered  badly  from,  competition  and  the 
decline  in  the  public  demand  for  gramophones  and  re¬ 
cords  that  was  inevitable  after  the  fashionable  rush  to 
buy  in  the  company’s  earlier  years.  The  company,  in 
the  course  of  its  career,  which  has  been  marked  by 
very  sound  management,  has  paid  some  big  dividends. 
For  1906-7  the  total  distribution  was  30  per  cent.,  of 
which  one  half  was  dividend  and  one  half  bonus.  For 
1907-8,  in  addition  to  the  dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  was  paid.-  In  respect  of  the  year 
ended  June  30  last  the  Board  does  not  see  its  way  to 
distribute  more  than  the  15  per  cent,  already  paid  in 
quarterly  instalments,  while  it  has  just  intimated  that 
for  the  current  year  the  dividend  is  to  be  reduced  to 
5  per  cent.  Gramophones,  which  at  one  time  last  year 
touched  3^,  slumped  at  one  time  last  week  from  IT  to 
15-16,  a  fall  which  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

In  the  Cotton  and  Textile  group  the  showing  made 
the  other  day  by  the  Calico  Printers’  Association 
afforded  much  encouragement  to  the  market.  In  the 
half-year  to  June  30  a  net  profit  of  £180,600  was  earned 
after  allowing  for  depreciation  and  meeting  debenture 
interest.  This  compares  with  a  loss  of  £67,300  for  the 
preceding  six  months,  and  a  deficit  of  £18,500  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1907-8.  The  net  profit  for  the 
year,  after  deducting  the  loss  incurred  to  December  31 
last,  is  £113,300,  as  against  £43,400  for  1907-8.  A 
sum  of  £50,000  lias  again  been  transferred  from  revenue 
reserve  in  order  to  enable  the  preference  dividend  to 
he  met,  hut  it  has  not  been  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
make  any  allocation  in  respect  of  losses  on  closed  works, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  revaluation  of  the 
company’s  assets  showed  that  the  sum  of  £300,000  al¬ 
ready  set  aside  in  connection  with  premises  which  have 
been  closed  down  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  required  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  of 
course,  again  no  dividend  upon  the  Ordinary  shares, 
but  the  surplus  carried  forward  is  increased  from 
£24,500  to  £37,100. 

The  report  of  the  Prince  Line  is  yet  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  acute  depression  that  has  overtaken  the 
shipping  industry  within  the  last  year.  Gross  receipts 
declined  £20,600  to  £97,000.  The  sum  deducted  for 
repairs  and  renewals  was  £19,500,  against  £27,600,  and 
the  balance,  after  meeting  charges,  £64,200,  against 
£80,400.  The  allowance  for  depreciation  was  again 
£47,500,  but  the  dividend  has  had  to  be  lowered  from 
5  to  3  per  cent.  The  only  consolation  about  the  report 
is  that  it  might  have  been  worse ;  in  fact,  the  Board 
declares  that  the  past  year  in  the  freight  business  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 
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The  Glanamman  Wild  Cat. 

One  of  the  debenture-holders  lately  consulted  an 
expert  at  Swansea  regarding  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Glanamman  Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited.  His 
reply  criticised  the  promotion  and  management  of  that 
notorious  concern  in  the  strongest  possible  language. 
Of  course,  people  acquainted  with  the  anthracite  coal¬ 
field  never  looked  upon  it  as  a  genuine  commercial 
undertaking — indeed,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  even  without  the  advantage  of  local  knowledge, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  business 
that  the  company  was  a  wrild  cat  of  the  worst  species. 
Confirming  wThat  I  have  previously  heard,  this  Swansea 
authority  states  that  the  property  is  so  small  as  to  afford 
no  security  whatever  for  the  £20,000  of  debentures. 
He  adds  that  he  should  like  to  see  a  balance-sheet,  and 
to  know  what  has  become  of  the  money  which  has  been 
subscribed,  for  he  is  told  that  hardly  any  work  has 
been  done  at  the  colliery  for  a  long  time  past.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  other  points  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  disclosed 
so  long  as  the  disclosure  is  not  obligatory.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  filed  at  Somerset  House  the  required  statutory 
“  statement  in  the  form  of  a  balance-sheet,  made  up  to 
the  30th  September,  1908,  containing  the  particulars  of 
the  capital,  assets,  and  liabilities.”  This  statement, 
however,  throws  no  real  light  on  the  most  important 
questions  in  connection  with  the  company’s  affairs.  It 
shows  that — as  I  have  more  than  once  explained— the 
company  has  not  a  single  penny  of  subscribed  share 
capital,  the  only  shares  issued  being  8,000,  of  £1  each, 
allotted  to  the  vendors  as  fully  paid,  and  seven  allotted 
to  be  subscribed  in  cash,  but  not  actually  paid  for.  At 
the  date  of  the  return  10  per  cent,  debentures  had  been 
subscribed  to  the  amount  of  £13,378,  and  since  then 
the  sum  obtained  by  the  company  from  the  public  on 
these  precious  securities  has  been  increased  to  about 
£20,000.  “  Sundry  creditors  ”  figured  among  the 

liabilities  for  £2,530,  of  which  £2,150  was  the  balance 
due  to  the  vendors  on  the  jmrchase  price  of  the  colliery. 
On  the  other  side,  the  sum  of  £19,045  was  put  down  as 
“  cost  of  leasehold  colliery  and  expenditure  for  plant 
and  development,”  but  there  was  nothing  to  give  even 
a  vague  indication  of  the  proportion  of  the  latter  expen¬ 
diture  to  the  total  amount.  “  Capital  issue  ”  and  “  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  ”  appeared  as  “  assets  ”  for  £3,089, 
and  other  items  were  “  sundry  debtors,”  £45  19s.  3d. ; 
“  stock  of  coal  as  certified  by  the  manager,”  £5  4s. ; 
cash  at  bankers  £57  14s.  8d. ;  and  debit  balance  on  pro¬ 
fit  and  loss  account  to  Sept.  30,  1908,  £2,075  6s.  3d. 

In  lieu  of  the  interest  due  on  the  1st  instant  the  deben¬ 
ture-holders  have  been  asked  to  accept  “  certificates  of 
indebtedness,”  and  to  sign  an  agreement  which  in  effect 
is  an  abandonment  of  their  legal  remedies  against  the 
company  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Those  who  have  done 
this  have — as  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article — acted  very 
foolishly.  There  is  not  the  least  chance  that  this  utterly 
rotten  company  can  ever  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  been 
induced  by  means  of  misleading  prospectuses  to  take  up 
the  debentures,  the  sooner  it  is  lorought  to  an  end  the 
better.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  who 
have  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  the  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  will  forthwith  apply  for  the  compulsory 
winding-up  of  the  concern  with  a  view  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  its  promotion  and  management. 

“  Cosmopolitan  Investments.” 

The  irrepressible  Delyannis,  otherwise  de  Lyann, 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Financier,  is  now  circulat 
ing  an  advance  proof,  private  and  confidential,”  con¬ 
taining  particulars  of  a  new  venture,  styled  “  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Investments,  Limited,”  which  is  described  as 
in  course  of  incorporation  under  the  Companies  Acts. 
It  is  stated  that  the  new  company  is  being  formed  with 
a  capital  of  £100,000  to  take  over  the  stock  and  share 
business  in  connection  with  the  Oosmopiolitan  Financier 
and  that  “  if  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
already  achieved  by  the  four  offices  in  existence,  the 
annual  profits  on  the  first  issue  of  25,000  ordinary 
shares  should  be  enormous  ”  I  Subscribers  to  the  paper 


and  shareholders  in  “  Cosmopolitan  Publications, 
Limited,”  are  offered  preferential  allotments  of  these 
25,000  shares,  for  which  they  are  asked  to  sign  an 
application  form  and  pay  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  share 
in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  actual  prospectus.  In  view 
of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  I 
strongly  recommend  them  not  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege. 

By  the  way,  notice  has  been  given  that  a  creditors’ 
petition  for  the  winding  up  of  the  Atlas  Banking  Cor¬ 
poration,  Limited,  which  is  another  of  Delyannis’s  en¬ 
terprises,  will  be  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady 
on  October  13th. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “ Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stools  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-do:en  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address ,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  arc  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble, 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-dc-plume  or  initials  {the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

G.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  b rollers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Cura  Peculi. — The  article  referred  more  especially  to  the  junior 
issues  you^  mention.  The  debentures  should  be  all  right. 
N ervous. — The  dividend  may  come  down  to  5  per  cent,  this  year, 
in  which  case  the  price  might  go  back  a  little  further.  As  a 
lock-up  the  stock  should  turn  out  well. 

Mines. 

Brighton. — Nos.  1  and  6  have  speculative  possibilities,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  they  will  have  an  early  rise.  Simplex. — 1 
see  no  reason  to  advise  a  sale.  The  shares  are  a  good  selection 
for  dividends.  I  am.- — I  do  not  look  for  much  early  advance  in 
them.  Veritas. — A  purchase  would  be  speculative,  as  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  returns  will  recover-  Trap. — 1 
am  not  greatly  attracted  by  either.  Novice. — 1.  I  do  not 
look  for  much  appreciation,  but  the  shares  are  a  fair  holding  for 
dividends.  2.  A  hopeful  purchase  for  dividends  and  eventual 
appreciation.  3.  A  ^  pure  speculation.  Ska  Doula. — ‘Since 
writing  you  have  doubtless  seen  the  article  in  last  week’s  issue 
dealing  with  the  company  to  which  you  refer.  Eeyash.—  1.  The 
dividend  is  payable  November  1.  2.  They  would  be  likely  to 

have  some  improvement  in  an  active  market,  but  do  not  appear 
very  cheap  at  present.  Hampshire. — 1-  Prospects  are  distinctly 
speculative,  but  I  hesitate  to  recommend  a  sale  now.  2.  A  fair 
lock-up  speculation.  3.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  anticipating 
much  early  advance,  and  am  unable  to  say  when  a  dividend  will 
be  declared.  Sigma. — -No.  1  is,  I  believe,  defunct.  No.  2  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace.  C.  F.  K. — I  have  not  seen  a  price  for  bo 
shares  for  some  time.  2-  According  to  a  cable  to  hand  last  week 
the  mill  is  ready,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  sufficient  labour 
to  enable  crushing  to  be  commenced  next  month.  Aasvogel. — Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3  are  .good  lock-ups  for  dividends.  If  you  must  sell 
one  of  the  others,  it  had  better  be  No.  4,  since  Nos.  5  and  7  are 
not  realisable  at  a  profit  at  present. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Vix. — 1  and  2.  Both  gcod  among  5  per  cent,  securities.  3.  They 
have  lately  had  a  substantial  rise,  and  prospects  of  a  further 
advance  are  now  doubtful.  You  might  watch  for  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reinvest  the  money.  Plebs.—^ Argentine  Threo  and  a 
Half  per  cent,  bonds,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  and  Cunard  Shipping  Four  and 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Debentures.  17.  E.— 1.  The  shares  ought  to  be 
worth  bolding.  No.  2  is  a  soundly  managed  bank,  which  is  likelv 
to  continue  doing  well.  3.  The  exchange  would  bo  a  good  move. 
Haf. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Dividend  outlook  in  the  immediate  future  is 
uncertain  and  the  stock  may  go  lower,  but  its  ultimate  prospects 
are  bright.  3.  You  could  make  a  much  better  selection. 
Amateur,  Alqfia. — 1.  If  it  is  in  safe  stocks  I  see  no  reason  to 
disturb  it.  2.  Any  scheme  for  reducing  the  interest  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely.  3.  I  would  hardly  buy  at  the  present  price. 
4.  Hold  for  the  present,  and  write  again  in  the  event  of  a  moderate 
advance.  5.  For  /permanent  investment  Mortgage  Company  of 
Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  shares  would  be  more  suitable. 
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The  shares  are  of  the  denomination  of  £10 ;  £5  has  been  paid  up 
already,  and  the  balance  is  due  £2  10s-  on  October  5  and  £2  10s. 
on  January  1.  6.  See  “Insurance  Notes.”  Nemo,  Upper  Nor¬ 

wood. — 1.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  you  to  hold.  2.  Keep 
them.  3.  No.  4.  The  Second  Debentures  can  be  convorted  at  any 
time  before  June  1,  1910.  5.  The  'Chinese  would  be  all  right 

provided  you  could  get  an  allotment.  If  ndb,  keep  the  bonis 
you  have.'  A.  F. — 4.  Yes.  2  and  3.  I  see  little  attraction  in 
these.  4.  A  fair  long  lock-up.  Simali. — 1-3.  The  name  is  new 
to  me.  4.  You  could  make  a  much  less  speculative  selection. 
Unicorn. — 1.  Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency.  2.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  that  look  particularly  cheap-  3.  Gold  Coast  Amal¬ 
gamated  are  a  promising  lock-up.  4  and  5.  Both  sound  holdings 
and  worth  retaining.  No.  6  is  of  a  speculative  character,  and 
there  is  very  little  market  for  the  shares.  If  you  can  sell  at  a 
profit  it  might  be  worth  doing  it.  Munster. — 1.  An  early  divi¬ 
dend  is  unlikely,  but  the  shares  appear  a  -hopeful  speculative  lock¬ 
up.  2.  There  is  not  much  of  a  market  in  these,  and  I  should 
prefer  another  selection.  3.  I  would  not  'buy  these  just  now. 
Parisian. — 1.  You  could  do  the  business  through  your  own 
Stock  Exchange  broker,  though  it  is  a  form  of  speculation  that 
ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  without  expert  knowledge.  2. 
United  Explorations,  now  about  6s.,  appear  a  hopeful  speculative 
purchase.  Cambridge. — Japanese  Fours,  City  of  Copenhagen 
Fours,  Egyptian  Four  per  Cent.  Unified-,  City  of  Johannesburg 
Fours,  and  City  of  Tokio  Fives.  2.  Worth  keeping.  Prospector. 
— I  think  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  wise  to  sell  now.  If  what 
I  hear  be  correct,  there  are  some  big  holders  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  yourself.  They  want  to  get  out,  but  are  afraid  of  press¬ 
ing  sales,  as  the  market  would  then  certainly  go  against  them. 
2.  You  would  be  best  advised  to  stick  to  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Shun  skating-rink  propositions.  Sabrina. — 1.  I  see 
no  reason  to  advise  a  sale.  They  appear  a  fair  holding  for 
dividends.  2.  Repayment  at  par  is  probable  a  little  later  on, 
but  nothing  definite  is  known  yet.  {Meanwhile  keep  the  bonds. 
Gippeswyk. — Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent,  bonds,  Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent, 
debentures,  City  of  Bombay  Improvements  Fours  and  Rand  W ater 
Board  Fours  would  make  a  very  high-class  little  trust  return¬ 
ing  about  3 1  per  cent.  Ph.  Slippers. — See  second  answer  to 
“Delta.”  Borax. — Both  excellent.  Betraehr. — 1.  Select  the 
first  three  recommended  in  second  answer  to  “Delta.”  2.  A  poor 
holding.  Better  sell.  3.  The  line  is  making  headway,  but  the 
debentures  at  present  .are  somewhat  speculative.  Distant. — 
Japanese  Four  per  Cent,  bonds  .should  suit  as  well  as  any.  In¬ 
terest  on  the  old  4  per  cent,  sterling  loan  is  paid  in  June  and 
December.  Bex. — All  worth  keeping.  Durham. — No.  3  is  a 
local  concern  which  does  not  figure  in  the  reference  books.  But 
a  company  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  beyond  question.  The  others 
you  name  are  good  enough  to  keep.  6.  ’Maypole  Dairy  Five 
per  Cent.  Preference  would  make  a  good  investment.  China. — 
N-os.  1  and  2  are  fair  Industrials.  Better  defer  purchases  of  the 
railway  stocks.  Probably  the  securities  recommended  in  second 
answer  to  “Delta  ”  would  suit  you  better  than  either  of  those 
you  name.  Roodepoort  United  and  Knight  Central  are  promis¬ 
ing  lock-ups. 

Miscellaneous. 

Kookie. — A  private  concern  about  which  no  details  are  available. 
It  is  obviously  a  drawback  to  hold  shares  for  which  there  is  no 
proper  market,  though  without  knowing  the  position  of  this 
particular  concern  I  cannot  attempt  to  advise  you.  Acorn. — 
Distinctly  speculative.  L.  M. — There  is  a  business  risk  attach¬ 
ing  to  each,  though  I  see  no  reason  t-o  apprehend  that  any  of  the 
companies  will  “  go  smash.”  Of  course,  8  per  cent,  always  in¬ 
volves  risk.  Novice. — The  “  Money,  Stock,  and  Share  Markets,” 
A.  E.  Davies,  Is.  ;  Pitman  and  Sons,  1,  Amen-corner.  E.C. 
Geraldine.— 1.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  bank.  2. 
With  so  small  a  sum  you  would  be  foolish  to  speculate.  The  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  is  the  proper  receptacle  for  the  money. 
Hotchpotch. — 1.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  2.  Perfectly  cafe.  If 
is,  of  course,  a  Government  office.  Trust  and  Khybcr. — The 
address  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  Clement’s-inn,  W.C.  Chaman. — 
It  is  a  difficult  legal  question,  upon  which  I  should  not  care  to  offer 
an  opinion.  Pymmana  — Jaeger,  I  should  think ;  but  the  question 
is  really  outside  my  province.  Whiskers  and  Cherry. — Although 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  soundness,  I  do  not  feel  juetified 
in  making  any  recommendation.  Wellens. — b  and  c  are  both  in 
the  Truth  Cautionary  List.  I  have  had  no  complaints  against 
the  others,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  deal  with  any  outside  brokers. 
Their  own  gains  in  speculative  transactions  are,  of  course,  made 
out  of  the  losses  of  their  clients.  Abercorn. — I  certainly  do  not 
consider  it  a  desirable  investment.  Pcd. — 1.  The  address  is  13. 
Austin  Friars  E.G.  2.  I  know  nothing  against  them,  but  I  do 
not  recommend  any  outside  broker.  Billy. — 1.  Ottoman,  £7  5s.  ; 
Brussels,  £4  7s.  2.  Messrs.  Keizer  and  Co.,  29,  Thread- 

needle-street,  E.'C.  3.  I  do  not  recommend  securities  of  this 
description.  Bunny. — 1.  I  will  send  the  Paris  solicitor’s  name, 
though  yours  is  a  -case  in  which  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  sue.  2.  See  name  and  address  in  preceding 
answer.  3.  His  advice  was  criticised  some  time  ago  in  our  Insur¬ 
ance  column.  4.  Thanks  for  the  pamphlets,  which  I  will  notice. 
W.  G.  D. — Cunliffe  Russell  and  Co.  charge  prices  for  the  bends 
enormously  in  excess  of  their  market  value,  and  as  in  selling 
on  the  instalment  system  they  violate  French  law,  money  paid 
to  them  can  be  recovered  through  the  Paris  Courts.  I  will 
send  the  name  of  a  Paris  solicitor  who  will  act  in  such  a  case. 
Huntsman. — -I  know  nothing  against  them,  but  I  recommend 
you  not  to  deal  with  outside  brokers.  Members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  will  do  euch  business,  but  it  is  a  method  of  speculation 
which  ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  without  expert  knowledge. 
G.  B.  L.,  Kent  Bead,  and  Sigma.— 1.  The  National  Share  Ex¬ 
change  is  a  bucket-  shop  against  which  I  have  issued  repeated  warn¬ 
ings.  2.  There  is  not  much  scope  for  a  recovery,  but  under 


the  recently  proposed  scheme  the  bonds  should  be  worth 
holding  for  a .  moderate  rise,  3.  Prospects,  I  am  afraid, 
are  not  very  bright.  E.  IE. — 1.  If  you  do  not  know  of  ,a  firm, 
^vribe  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  acting  as  brokers.  2.  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five 
per  Cent.  Preferred  shares,  Amalgamated  Press  Preference,  and 
Lyons  Preference.  Hasty,  Folkestone.— 1  and  2.  I  should  prefer 
Lyons  hive  per  Cent.  Preference.  3.  Obviously  [  cannot  vouch 
for  the  morals  of  several  thousand  individuals.  But  there  are 
safeguards  attaching  to  dealing  with  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex 
change  that  do  not  apply  to  any  outside  firm.  Nile. — A  sound 
and  well-managed  bank.  By  all  means  ’buy  them  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  if  you  are  prepared  to  accept  the  uncalled  liability.  Delta. 

L  His  services  are  available  only  in  -connection  with  the 
creation  and  administration  of  trusts.  2.  You  could  get  the 
required  yield  upon  very  fair  security  by  spreading  the  m-one3r 
over  the  following: — Japanese  Four -per  Cent,  bonds,  Mortgago 
Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  referred  (of  which  £5°ner 
share  is  paid  up  and  the  balance  of  £5  to  be  paid  by  equal  in¬ 
stalments  of  £2  10s.  in  October  and  January),  National  Rail¬ 
road  of  {Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  prior  lien  bonds, 
Argentine  Government  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds,  Cunard 
Shipping  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  debentures,  and  Central 
London  Preferred  Ordinary.  3.  The  prospects  of  much  further 
rise  are  rather  slender.  Limerick. — 1.  It  is  a  new  departure  on 
their  part  since  the  investigation  to  which  you  refer.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  recommend  the  shares  in  question  or  advise 
the  option  deal.  2.  Prospects  are  speculative,  but  I  would  not 
sell  at  the  present  low  price.  Bollinger  and  others.-— Next  week* 
see  Rule  7.  ’ 
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Advice  to  the  Clergy  and  Others— Money  Lost  in  Bonds 
Educational  Annuities — Deferred  Assurances  for 
Children — The  Cheapest  Policies. 

SOME  time  ago  I  devoted  an  article  to  giving  advice 
to.  doctors,  which  was  partly  concerned  with 
explaining  the  way  in  which  they  are  sometimes  tricked 
into  parting  with  money  by  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
appointments,  and  partly  with  some  account  of  the 
advantages  of  life  assurance  to  men  whose  professional 
training  rather  unfits  them  for  knowing  how  to  invest 
their  money  safely  and  well  in  other  ways.  Some  part 
of  these  latter  remarks  apply  to  the  clergy,  hut  there 
are  some  special  points  deserving  of  clerical  considera¬ 
tion,  and  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention  from  all 
and  sundry. 

The  subject  for  to-day’s  article  was  suggested  by  some 
correspondence  with  a  rector,  who  has  consulted  me  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  but  unfortunately  always  too 
late.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  a  policy  in  an  entirely  unsound 
life  assurance  company,  and  wanted  to  know  what  he 
had  better  do  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  His 
recent  correspondence  is  concerned  with  a  number  of 
bonds  which  he  has  bought  in  an  insolvent  bond 
company.  He  reckoned  he  was  investing  in  quite 
a  good  thing,  and  now  his  money  is  lost.  This  sort 
of  tale  is  often  told  to  me,  and  it  is  a  fairly  familiar 
fact  that  country  vicarages  form  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  bucket-shop  keepers  and  other  harpies 
who  prey  upon  the  financial  ignorance  of  the  clergy. 
I  know  it  is  said  that  “  Charity  thinketh  no  evil,”  hut 
it  is  also  said  that  “  the  children  of  this  world  are  in 
their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.”  In 
matters  financial  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the 
children  of  light  would  lay  this  latter  maxim  to  mind, 
and  if,  without  being  uncharitable,  and  thinking  evil  of 
the  people  who  ask  them  for  their  money,  they  would 
adopt  as  a  motto  in  such  cases  :  “  Inasmuch  as  I  do  none 
the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  do  myself  the  right  to  trust 
none.” 

For  people  unskilled  in  business  and  finance,  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  practically  all  their  finan¬ 
cial  requirements  can  be  met  by  life  assurance  in  one 
form  or  another  with  safety  and  advantage ;  and  this 
applies  both  to  people  with  capital  and  to  those  with 
incomes,  whether  large  or  small.  I  will  briefly  indi¬ 
cate  various  aspects  of  assurance  advantages,  having  the 
clergy  especially  in  mind  in  doing  so.  To  begin  with, 
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there  is  the  question  of  education.  The  great  majority 
jf  the  clergy  are  themselves  University  men,  and  would 
like  their  boys  to  go  to  college.  At  least,  they  recognise 
the  importance  of  a  good  education.  By  means  of  edu¬ 
cational  annuities  they  can  provide  the  necessary  money 
for  this  purpose  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty.  If,  for 
instance,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born  they  begin  to  pay 
£1  19s.  let.  a  year  and  keep  on  paying  until  age  eighteen, 
they  can  secure  £10  a  year  for  five  years,  commencing 
at  age  eighteen ;  of  course,  larger  sums  cost  the  same 
in  proportion.  For  one  thing,  it  is  much  easier  to 
provide  less  than  £2  a  year  for  eighteen  years  than  it  is 
to  find  £10  a  year  for  five  years.  The  actual  cash  out¬ 
lay  is  £35  3s.  6d.  in  the  one  case,  and  £50  in  the  other, 
compound  interest  providing  for  the  difference.  If  an 
annuity  of  £100  a  year  is  provided,  it  costs  £352  alto¬ 
gether,  payable  by  easy  instalments,  as  against  £500 
payable  in  large  sums.  The  chances  are  that  many 
a  parson  who  could  pay  for  his  children’s  education  on 
the  easy  instalment  system  would  be  quite  unable  to 
pay  at  all  for  a  really  good  education  if  he  deferred 
making  provision  for  it  until  the  time  for  meeting  the 
expenses  arrived.  After  all,  if  a  boy  has  any  grit 
in  him  he  would  do  far  better  to  have  a  good  education 
than  to  have  some  money  left  him  at  his  father’s  death ; 
sa  that  capital  might  well  be  applied  in  this  way  if 
necessary.  A  single  payment  at  birth  of  £27  14s.  2d. 
will  provide  £10  a  year  from  age  eighteen  to  age  twenty- 
three  ;  instead  of  paying  £500  in  cash  (£100  a  year 
for  five  years),  the  cash  outlay  is  only  £277,  while  £223 
is  provided  by  interest. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  for 
children.  They  ought  to  have  deferred  assurance 
started  for  them  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  or  as  early  as 
may  be  afterwards.  Many  a  parson  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  provide  the  premium  for  his  life  assurance 
policy,  which  perhaps  was  not  taken  out  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty.  For  each  £100 
assured  he  has  to  pay  perhaps  £2  10s.  a  year;  if  his 
father  had  started  such  a  policy  for  him  at  his  birth 
the  cost  would  have  been  only  16s.  7d.  a  yeai*  for  assur¬ 
ing  £100 ;  had  he  died  before  twenty-one  all  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  would  have  been  returned ;  on  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one  the  premium  remains  at  only  16s.  7cl. 
a  year  for  assuring  £100  in  the  event  of  death  at  any 
time  after  twenty-one ;  moreover,  the  policy  then  begins 
to  share  in  the  profits,  and  because  a  policy  commenc¬ 
ing  to  share  in  the  profits  at  twenty-one  is  likely  to 
receive  about  fourteen  more  annual  bonuses  than  a 
policy  effected  at  thirty-five,  the  policy  will  yield  a 
much  larger  sum  at  death  than  one  effected  at  the  older 
age,  besides  the  annual  premium  being  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  required  for  assurance  taken  out  at 
thirty-five.  People  must  have  life  policies,  and  one  of 
tlie  sanest  things  that  a  parent  can  do  is  to  commence 
for  his  children  in  their  childhood  a  policy  of  this  kind. 

Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  parents  in  times 
gone  by  have  had  the  foresight  to  make  this  provision 
for  their  children,  and  they  must  commence  their 
policies  for  themselves  later  in  life.  The  cheapest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  take  whole  life  assurance,  payable  at 
death  whenever  it  happens,  and  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  annually,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly, 
■so  long  as  the  assured  live.  The  annual  premiums  for 
■each  £100  at  death  are  £2  0s.  2d.  if  commenced  at  age 
twenty-five,  £2  13s.  at  age  thirty-five,  and  £3  12s.  4d. 
at  age  forty-five.  A  slightly  more  expensive  policy 
provides  exactly  similar  benefits,  but  calls  for  a  limited 
number  of  premiums  at  a  slightly  higher  rate.  Thus 
if  it  is  decided  to  pay  premiums  for  only  twenty  years, 
the  cost  is  £3  Is.  at  age  twenty-five,  £3  14s.  4d.  at 
thirty-five,  and  £4  11s.  6d.  at  forty-five ;  this  plan  frees 
the  policy-holder  from  the  burden  of  premium-paying 
in  the  later  years  of  life. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  be  said  upon  this  subject, 
which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  advice  for  the  clergy 
alone,  that  I  propose  to  deal  with  it  further  next  week. 

I  will  only  add  here  that  it  is  practically  always  the 


The  reader  who  is  interested  to  know  of  a  successful  cure  for 
consumption  should  turn  to  page  641  in  this  issue,  and  read  the 
endorsement  of  a  cured  patient. 


best  plan  for  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland 
or  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  effect  theix*  assurance  with  the  Clergy  Mutual 
Society,  which  restricts  the  issue  of  with-profrt  assur¬ 
ances  to  these  classes  of  people. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

M und. —The  company  is  respectable,  but  of  very  recent  origin, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  yet  whether  it  will  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail.  I  should  hardly  recommend  it  for  workmen’s  com 
pensation,  which  might  involve  a  permanent  liability,  but  it  ‘s 
reasonably  safe  for  fire  and  burglary.  Double  Event. — Ocean 
Accident  Corporation  or  Lloyd’s.  Montgomery. — Scottish  Life, 
Norwich  Union,  and  English  and  iScottish  Law.  Iron.—  All 
assurance  companies  have  to  deduct  income  tax  from  annuities. 
If  annuities  are  not  liable  to  tax,  they  can  get  the  amount  of  it 
returned  by  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities.  Amateur  Alpha. — 
The  company  you  name  is  thoroughly  good,  but  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  I  rather  prefer  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Cor¬ 
poration.  Bunch. — You  cannot  do  better  for  your  purpose  than 
the  Commercial  Union.  A  policy  to  cover  the  extra  risks  you 
mention  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  involves  a  very  high  rate  of 
premium.  Rama. — All  the  offices  you  mention  are  absolutely 
sound  and  first-class.  A.  F.  M . — The  company  is  quite  a  bona- 
fide  concern,  but  I  think  its  system  of  house-purchase  certificates 
is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  For  house-purchase  in  connection 
with  life  assurance  it  is  right  enough. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- - 

Roneo,  Limited. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  Roneo, 
Limited,  was  held,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  Mr.  William  E.  -Smedley  (the  chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said:  The  balance- 
sheet  is  so  very  explicit  that,  if  it  errs  at  all,  it  does  so  on  the 
side  of  giving  too  much  information.  With  regard  to 
the  profits,  they  are  hardly  as  much  as  the  prospectus  showed 
for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1908;  but  the  six  months 
ending  June  30  is  a  better  six  months  than  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  December  31  last  year.  The  sales  for  July,  August,  and 
September  of  last  year  were  under  £9,000  each.  Since  that  date 
we  have  never  run  under  £11,000  in  any  month,  and  of  the 
two  months  that  have  so  far  passed  this  year,  July  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  31  per  cent,  over  the  sales  in  July,  1908,  and  August 
shows  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  over  the  sales  ox  1908.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  19.2  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1908,  but  since  July  the  business  has 
taken  a  still  greater  step  forward.  This  is  all  the  more  grati¬ 
fying  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  large  or  special  orders 
during  that  period,  but  it  is  the  continual  dribbling  in  of  little 
amounts  that  has  brought  about  so  considerable  an  increase,  which 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  of  an  entirely  normal  character. 
When  a  “Roneo”  is  sold  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  because  the  man  buys  his  paper  and  ink  and  all  ot/her 
requisites  from  us  subsequently.  Looking  forward  to  the  present 
year,  we  may  he  practically  certain  from  our  experience, 
which  we  have  obtained  from  comparing  the  figures  since  1900, 
that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  our  sales,  and  that  r,he 
profit  will  be  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  With  regard  to  the  two 
months  just  passed,  compared  with  the  corresponding  two 
months  of  the  previous  year,  the  increased  amount  of  profit 
has  not  been  less  than  £1,500  to  £2,000  per  month.  You  will 
notice  from  the  report  that  we  refer  to  the  proposed  issue  of 
£50,000  additional  shares,  and  the  reason  for  that  proposed  issue 
is  that  we  want  more  countries  to  conquer.  Mr..Kkber  has  con¬ 
quered  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  but  hitherto  he  has 
been  personally  restricted  from  making  any  conquest  of  America, 
where  under  an  agreement  made  twelve  years  ago  a  stipulation 
was  made  that  he  should  leave  the  American  duplicator  business 
to  the  United  States  company.  This  agreement  is  now  at  an 
end,  so  that  we  can  work  the  whole  of  the  American  continent 
except  the  United  States,  and  I  may  say  that  we  have  received 
hundreds  of  applications  for  the*  Roneo  from  these  countries  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  have  been  prevented  from  supplying 
them  The  copier  is  already  sold  in  New  York  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Klaber’s  son  (Mr.  Emile  Klabeij,  and  this  machine 
is  meeting  with  great  success  in  that  country.  With  regard  lo 
the  new  capital,  we  propose  to  issue  £50,000  in  £1  shares,  the 
money  to  be  called  up  as  and  when  required  for  the  development 
of  the  business  in  Canada,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It  is  a 
very  wise  step  to  take,  and  the  directors  are  so  confident  of 
the  future  success  of  the  business  that  after  offering  these  shares 
to  the  shareholders  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  be  entitled 
to  they  will  either  take  up,  or  cause  to  be  taken  up,  the  whole 
balance  of  the  capital  remaining. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  further  re¬ 
solved  :  — “  That  the  capital  of  the  company  he  increased  by  the 
creation  of  50,000  additional  shares  of  £1  each,  the  shares  to  Tank 
pari  passu  with  the  existing  capital  of  175,000  shares.” 
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Carreras,  Ltd. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Carreras,  Ltd.,  was  held  yester¬ 
day  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  Mr.  Bernhard  Baron 
(Chairman  and  Managing  Director)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  past 
year  has  been  no  ordinary  year  for  the  tobacco  trade.  We  have 
had  a  period  of  unsettlement  and  confusion,  brought  about  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Budget,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  a  matter  for  great  surprise  if  our  accounts  for  the 
year  1908-1909  had  compared  unfavourably  with  previous  years. 
But  the  actual  result,  as  shown  by  the  report  which  is  in  your 
hands,  strongly  confirms  what  I  said  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  here  last  year,  that  “  we  have  a  sound  and  solid 
business,  and  that,  as  time  goes  on,  our  brands  will  become  more 
and  more  popular  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world.”  I  am 
anxious,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  realise  now,  if  you  have  never 
realised  it  before,  that  as  shareholders  of  Carreras,  Ltd.,  you 
possess  a  brand  of  tobacco  which  is  quite  unique  and  unequalled 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  troublous  times  of  the  past  year 
have  shown  still  more  clearly  what  a  valuable  asset  it  is.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  we  have  not  only  paid  our  Preference  share¬ 
holders  6  per  cent,  every  year  on  their  money,  but  we  have  paid  to 
the  Ordinary  shareholders  in  dividends  a  sum  equal  to  more  than 
half  of  the  capital  subscribed  by  them.  And  we  have  saved  over 
£24,000  besides.  Let  me  give  you  a-  few  figures.  Our  net  profits 
for  the  six  years  have  amounted  to  over  £110,000.  The  Preference 
share  dividends  paid  have  amounted  to  £17,600,  and  no  less  a 
sum  than  £66,400  has  been  distributed  amongst  the  holders  of 
Ordinary  shares.  But  that  is  not  all.  This  year  we  are  placing 
to  reserve  fund  £8,000,  and  after  that  we  have  got  the  nice  com¬ 
fortable  amount  of  £16,400  to  carry  forward  to  next  year.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  The  solidity  of  this  company  is  further  shown  by  the 
absence  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  loans  and  mortgages — < 
all  that  we  have  is  entirely  our  own.  We  show  the  substantial  cash 
balance  of  £7,000,  and  we  have  ample  funds  to  pay  our  dividend 
to-day  without  asking  the  bank  or  any  one  else  to  lend  us  a 
penny.  (Applause.)  The  starting  of  the  Reserve  Fund  will,  I  fee] 
sure,  meet  with  your  full  approval.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  excel¬ 
lent  prospects  for  the  future,  and  can  confidently  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  profitable  business,  Last  year  I  referred  to  the 
special  efforts  we  were  making  for  the  development  and  extension 
of  our  export  trade,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
those  efforts  have  already  begun  to  be  fruitful.  We  have  decided 
to  move  to  more  commodious  and  convenient  premises  during  the 
coming  year,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  do  a  much  bigger  trade- 
and  make  a  saving  on  working  expenses.  I  now  move  that  the 
report  and  accounts  for  the  year  -ending  July  31,  1909,  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  adopted,  and  that  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  be  paid, 
making  with  the  interim  dividend  of  2 ^  per  cent,  paid  in 
February  last,  7£  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Yapp  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Yapp 
was  reappointed  a  director,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Yapp, 
seconded  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bell  was  re-elected  a  director. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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HOW  SIR  RUPERT  ARLINGFORD  DIS¬ 
COVERED  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

IT  w as  the  first  time  I  had  ever  defended  a  prisoner 
in  a  criminal  court.  For  that  reason  I  naturally 
remember  a  case  in  which  there  was  nothing  intrin¬ 
sically  striking  or  remarkable — for  that  reason,  and  also 
for  another  yet  more  cogent.  It  was  a  sordid, 
common  case  enough,  involving  a  grave  charge 
of  criminal  assault.  It  came  on  before  the  then 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  at  Exeter  Assizes.  The  prisoner’s 
name,  or  more  probably  his  alias,  was  Arthur  Newman, 
His  speech  and  manner  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
some  education ;  but  his  dress  was  shabby  and  his 
appearance  dissolute,  not  to  Say  disreputable.  I 
summed  him  up  at  a  glance.  The  son  of  well-to-do 
people,  but  an  inveterate  waster,  who  had  gone  to 
the  bad  through  whisky  and  women.  He  was  unrepre¬ 
sented  by  counsel,  so  the  Judge  told  me  off  to  defend 
him.  I  found  I  had  an  absolutely  hopeless  case,  and, 
though  I  did  my  best,  the  jury  convicted  him  without 
leaving  the  box.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
penal  servitude.  I  have  briefly  mentioned  these  facts, 
not  because  they  are  per  se  in  the  least  worth  referring' 
to,  but  because  they  explain  how  it  is  that  I  made  her 
acquaintance. 

As  I  left  the  Court  at  the  close  of  the  case,  which 
concluded  the  criminal  business  for  that  day,  a  girl 
of  lady-like  appearance,  well  though  simply  dressed  in 
black  serge,  or  some  such  material,  came  up  and,  with 
a  certain  air  of  modest  hesitation,  accosted  me. 

“  Pardon  me,  if  I  am  taking  a  liberty.  But  may  I 
■have  a  few  words  with  you?” 


“  With  pleasure,”  was  my  ready  rejoinder.  I  noticed 
that  she  was  very  good-looking.  I  noticed  also  that 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  sad  and  anxious,  as  of 
one  labouring  under  some  deep  distress.  Even  had  she 
been  an  ugly  old  hag,  I  should  have  felt  sorry  for  her. 
As  it  was,  my  sense  of  compassion  was  doubly  acute. 

“What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me?”  I  inquired, 
gently,  seeing  that  she  appeared  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  explaining  herself. 

“  Oh !  I  cannot  talk  to  you  here  in  the  street,”  she 
exclaimed.  “I  am  staying  at  the  Queen’s — just  round 
the  corner.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  a  cup  of 
tea  there,  while  I  am  saying  what  I  wish  to  say?” 

Of  course  I  accepted  her  invitation,  and  we  were 
soon  seated  tete-a-tete  over  a  teapot  at  the  hotel. 

“  I  was  in  court  to-day  when  you  were  defending  that 
man,”  she  began,  in  low,  hurried  tones,  her  face  as  pale 
as  a  ghost’s.  “  It  was  a  terrible  case.  An  awful  case.” 
(Shuddering).  “Tell  me”  (in  a  tone  of  breathless 
anxiety) — “was  he — was  he — really  guilty?” 

“  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,”  I  answered. 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  her.  Her  face  fell. 

“I  feared  you  would  say  that,”  she  murmured,  “I 
feared  there  was  no  doubt.  You  feel  quite  sure  of 
it.” 

“  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything,”  I  replied.  “  I 
did  my  best  for  him.  But  it  was  hopeless  from  the 
beginning.” 

“Ah,  I  know  you  did  your  best;  and  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,”  she  cried  gratefully. 

“  Little  enough  to  thank  me  for,”  was  my  deprecat¬ 
ing  rejoinder,  as  I  wondered  more  and  more  what  could 
be  the  nature  of  the  interest  that  this  beautiful 
thorough-bred  damsel  could  feel  in  the  dissolute  rascal 
whom  I  had  defended.  She  must  have  seen  the  character 
of  my  thoughts  in  my  face ;  for  she  looked  up  at  me 
-and,  as  if  in  answer  to  them,  said  quite  simply : 

“  It  is  due  to  you  to  know  the  truth.  I  loved  that 
man — once ;  and  I  hoped  to  the  last  that  this  charge 
might  prove  to  be  all  a  terrible  mistake.  But  now,  from 
henceforth,  he  is  dead  to  me.  The  name  of  Arthur 
Newman  shall  never  pass  my  lips  again.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  were  the  only  words  I  could  find  to 
say ;  though,  if  I  could  have  given  utterance  to  all  the 
sympathy  I  felt  for  her,  I  should  have  made  an  eloquent 
speech  indeed. 

She  thanked  me,  in  silence,  with  a  wan  smile. 
Shortly  afterwards,  having  no  further  excuse  for  re¬ 
maining,  I  rose  to  take  my  departure, 

“  Good-bye,”  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  me. 
“  Again  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  him. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  meet  again.  Indeed,  if 
you  are  ever  in  my  part  of  the  world,  I  hope  you  -will 
come  and  see  me.” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted,”  I  replied  (and  for  once  in  a 
way  the  Well-worn  formula  was  not  meaningless).  “  But 
I  do  not  even  know  your  name.” 

“  To  be  sure.  How  stupid  of  me,”  she  said ;  and 
taking  a  card  from  the  case  which  she  carried  in  her 
wrist-bag,  she  handed  it  to  me. 

I  glanced  at  it  with  eager  curiosity  and  read,  “  Miss 
Mildred  Arlingford,  Halton  Hall,  Carlisle.” 

And  that  was  how  I  first  met  her. 

****** 

The  next  time  was  nearly  two  years  later.  I  ran 
up  against  her  quite  by  chance  at  the  Merewethers’ 
place,  near  Goring,  where  I  had  been  invited  to  spend 
the  week-end.  She  also  was  of  the  house  party.  I 
was  pleased  indeed  to  see  her  again ;  and  I  thought 
she  was  pleased  to  see  me. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  said  to  me  in  her  frank  way, 
as  we  sat  chatting  together  after  dinner  on  the  night 
of  my  arrival,  “I  can’t  help  looking  on  you,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  as  quite  an  old  friend.  You  see,  you  are  the  only 
person  alive — except  Rupert — who  knows  my  secret.” 

She  dropped  her  voice  as  she  said  that,  and  I  saw 
her  shudder  perceptibly. 

“Who  is  Rupert?”  I  inquired,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  unreasonable,  but  none  the  less  actual,  jealousy. 

Her  answer  reassured  me. 

“Oh!  don’t  you  know?  My  brother — Sir  Rupert 
Arlingford.  I  thought  you  must  have  heard  of  him.” 

“  Sir  Rupert  Arlingford  ?  To  be  sure !  Of  course  I 
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haye.  He  is  pretty  weli  known  as  an  African  explorer 
and  big-gamo  shooter,  isn’t  he?  Though  somehow  I 
never  connected  you  with  him,”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Rupert  has  always  been  the  best  of  brothers  to 
me,”  she  pursued.  “  He  and  I  have  no  secrets  from 
each  other.  He  knew  all  about — about — him,  and  it 
made  him  very  sad  and  sorry.  .  .  However,  all  that’s 
over  now,”  she  added,  brightening  up.  “Arth — he  is 
as  dead  to  me  as  if  he  had  never  been  born.  I  have 
cast  him  out  of  my  heart  and  my  life.  You  remember 
how  distressed  and  heart-broken  I  was  when  I  saw  you 
at — at — Exeter  ?  ” 

“Very  well.  I  have  never  forgotten  it.?’  - 

“Do  I  look  distressed  or  heart-broken  now?”  she 
inquired  gaily. 

“Indeed,  no,”  I  answered,  with  a  glance  at  her  bright, 
animated  face.  “I  never  saw  a  girl  look  less  so.” 

“And  my  looks  don’t  belie  me,  either,”  she  rejoined. 
“I  feel  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy,  and  haven’t  a  care  in 
the  world — at  least,  only  one.” 

“  Shall  you  think  me  impertinent  if  I  inquire  what 
that  one  care  is  ?  ”  said  I. 

She  looked  cautiously  round  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  within  ear-shot.  Then  she  answered  : 

“I  must  tell  you  there  is  a  little  secret  involved, 
which  I  promised  Rupert  faithfully  X.  would  never 
divulge.  But  I  feel  I  must  confide  it  to  somebody, 
or  else  I  shall  really  burst,”  she  cried,  half  playfully. 
“  How,  if  I  confident  to  you,  will  you  give  me  your 
word — ‘  honour  bright’ — that  it  shall  be  strictly 
between  us  twro  ?  ” 

“  Honour  bright,”  said  I,  with  fervent  alacrity. 

“  It  concerns  Rupert  himself,”  she  began,  becoming 
now  quite  serious  again,  “  I  am  getting  a  little  anxious 
about  him,” 

“  F or  what  reason  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  nearly  a 
year.  You  see,  it’s  this  way.  But  first,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  his  going  musk-ox  shooting  in  Greenland,  some 
eighteen  months  ago?  It  was  in  the  papers  at  the 
time.” 

“  I  do  not  recollect,  seeing  it,”  1  answered. 

“Weil,  he  did  go,”  she  pursued.  “But  the  walrus 
was  only  his  ostensible  object.  He  was  really  flying 
at  far  larger  game;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  secret” 
(sinking  her  voice  to  an  impressive  whisper).  “  Can 
you  guess  what  I  mean  ?  ” 

She  fixed  her  bright,  inquiring  eyes  full  on  mine, 
I  shook  my  head. 

“If  you  knew  my  brother,  and  his  restless,  ambitious, 
adventurous  disposition,”  she  said,  “  you  would  have 
sairmised  at  once.  His  real  object  was  to  make  a  push 
for  the.  North  Pole - ” 

“The  North  Pole!”  I  ejaculated.  “That  is  flying  at 
big  game,  indeed.” 

“  No  game  is  too  big  for  Rupert,”  she  answered,  with 
a  touch  of  sisterly  pride.  “And  he  vowed  he  would  get 
there  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  That  is  why  I  am 
getting  anxious.  For  the  last  I  heard  of  him  was  in  a 
letter  from  Spitzbergen,  announcing  his  arrival  there, 
which  I  received  last  Christmas,  and  which  was  dated 
upwards  of  a  year  ago.” 

"  I  do  not  altogether  wonder  at  your  anxiety,”  I 
replied.  “  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  it.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  an  Arctic 
explorer  to  go  for  several  years  without  being  able  to 
communicate  with  his  friends.” 

"  I  know,”  she  said,  “  and  that  is  what  I  tell  myself. 
But  Rupert  is  so  bold,  so •  venturesome ;  he' -  How¬ 

ever,  I  will  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things;  and 
if  he  does  succeed — -oh  !  if  he  does  succeed ! — how  proud 
I  shall  be,”  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  her  cheeks 
glowing. 

“  And  it  will  he  something  to  he  proud  of,”  said  I. 

“Yes,  yes!  The  world  will  hardly  hold  me  then,” 
she  smiled.  “But  I  see  they  are  making  a  move  for 
bridge.  They  vail  want  us  to  join  them.  You  will 
remember  your  promise  to  keep  what  I  have  told  you 
secret,  won’t  you?  Rupert  wouldn’t  have  anybody 
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know,  you  see;  in  case  he  might  fail.  My  brother  is 
very  proud  and  sensitive.  He  would  hate  to  he  publicly 

associated  with  a  failure.  Besides -  But  here  comes 

Lady  Merewether.  Bridge?  Oh,  yes.  I  should  love  a 
rubber.  Come  along,  Mr.  Urquhart.” 

I  had  no  more  conversation  with  her  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

On  the  following  Monday  we  parted.  I  was  by  this 
time  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her  and  longed  to  tell 
her  so  and  to  ask  her  to  marry  me.  But,  more  or  less 
briefless  barrister  as  I  was,  with  small  private  means,  I 
hadn’t  the  cheek  to  do  that.  I  felt  that  with  her  gi’eat 
beauty  and  social  position  she  was  far  out  of  my  reach, 
and  that  the  only  course  (for  my  own  peace  of  mind) 
was  to  try  to  forget  her.  I  did  try,  and,  of  course, 
failed  miserably.  She  was  continually  in  my  thoughts, 
and  would  remain  there.  However,  our  paths  didn’t 
cross  again  for  some  time,  nor  did  any  communications 
pass  between  us,  until  one  day  I  saw  something  in  my 
morning  paper  which  caused  me  (for  her  sake)  a  deep 
thrill  of  pleasure  and  sent  me  at  once  to  my  desk  to 
write  her  a  congratulatory  letter. 

What  I  had  seen  was  this:  — 

XJpemivik  (Greenland), 

(September  15. 

There  ie  a  persistent  rumour  here  that  a  young  Englishman  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  North  Pole.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
Sir  Rupert  Arlingford,  who  get  out  on  thi-s  quest  some  years 
ago.  At  present  the  rumour  lacks  confirmation. 

■  In  my  letter  I  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
report  was  true.  She  wired  me  her  reply  next 
morning  :  — 

Report  quite  true.  Just  had  telegraphic  message  from  Rupert 
himself.  Has  reached  Upernivik,  on  his  return  journey.  See 
to-morrow’s  papers. 

And  sure  enough  in  to-morrow’s  paper  the  text 
of  Sir  Rupert’s  message  was  printed  in  heavy  type, 
under  sensational  headlines  :  — 

ENGLISHMAN  AT  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

SIR  RUPERT  ARLXNGFO'RD’S  GREAT  FEAT, 

etc  ,  etc. 

Reached  North -Pole 'oh  May  12  last  after  great  hardships,  with 
three  Eskimo  guides.  Full  details  later.  R.  Arlingford. 

In  their  comments  on  this  telegram,  the  paper's 
adopted  a  non-committal  attitude,  except  one.  or  two, 
which  were  openly  incredulous.  But  I  myself  had 
little  doubt  about  the  matter.  You  see,  he  was  Mil¬ 
dred’s  brother,  and,  as  such,  I  was  convinced  that  he 
was  incapable  of  imposture.  Then  I  did  rather  an 
impulsive  thing.  I  ran  down  to  Kulton  to  offer  her 
my  congratulations  in  person. 

I  was  glad  I  had  done  so,  too.  For  the  comments  of 
the  press  and  the  scientists,  when  Sir  Rupert’s  full 
narrative  appeared,  were  distinctly  unkind,  not  to  say 
insulting.  Poor  Mildred  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  them, 
as  well  as  wild  with  indignation;  and  I  think  that  from 
rny  presence  and  whole-hearted  belief  in  her  brother  she 
derived  no  little  consolation. 

Again  I  was  tempted  to  propose  to  her ;  but  again, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  I  hadn’t  the  cheek.  So  I 
returned  to  London,  leaving  the  fateful  words  unspoken. 
Sir  Rupert’s  return  to  England  fanned  afresh  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  his  alleged  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 
He  could  produce  no  evidence  beyond  his  own  ipse  dixit 
(unless  the  loss  of  three  fingers  and  half  an  ear  by 
frostbite  could  be  called  evidence),  for  he  had  lost  all 
his  instruments  on  the  return  journey,  as  well  as  his 
chart  of  observations  and  all  other  belongings.  But  I 
heard  him  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  this  hirsute  explorer,  with  his  gaunt  figure 
and  ragged  Arctic  beard,  made  out  an  uncommonly  good 
and,  to  rne,  convincing  story.  But  as  I  was  on  my  way 
home  from  the  lecture,  something  suddenly  struck  me. 
Somewhere— at  some  time — I  had  seen  his  face  before. 
Where  was  it? 

*  *  .*  .  *  *  -g 

I  married  Mildred,  after  all.  She  and  I  are  alone  in 
possession  of  her  brother’s  secret.  We  alone  know  him 
to  he  the  “Arthur  Newman”  who  was  convicted  at  the 
Exeter  Assizes.  We  alone  are  aware  that  he  made  a 
hurried,  secret  journey  to  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
immediately  upon  his  release  from  Dartmoor,  and  that 
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liis  claim  to  have  reached  the  North  Pole  had  no  other 
object  than  to  focus  public  attention  upon  him  as  an 
Arctic  explorer,  and  so  account  for  his  prolonged 
absence  from  his  family  and  friends. 


BOOKS. 


IN  reading  the  whole  library  of  books  which  have 
appeared  recently  about  the  scandals  of  Royal 
Courts,  I  am  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Napoleon's 
to  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  which  I  quoted  the  other 
day,  that  human  nature  is  glad  to  avenge  itself  for  the 
homage  extorted  from  it  by  royalty  by  a  proportionate 
disrespect  when  royalty  is  at  its  mercy.  What  pitiful 
creatures  these  exhumed  royalties  Look  for  the  most 
parti  “They  ‘smell  so'  morally,  nauseous  as  the  de¬ 
composed  Alexander  smelt,"  says  Hamlet,  “physically." 
Any  scrofulous  baby  taken  from  a  foundling  hospital, 
with  an  hereditary  taint  of  vice  and  crime  in  its  blood, 
would  make  as  good  a  king  as  many  of  them.  Better, 
perhaps,  since  the  foundling  would  be  better  educated. 
One  of  the  things,  e.g.,  which  strikes  Mrs.  Patmore  in 
“The  Court  of  Louis  XIII."  (x)  is. the  scandalous  neglect 
to  give  that  prince  in  his  childhood  anything  that  could 
be  called  an  education.  And  then  his  moral  environ¬ 
ment  !  His  father,  Henry  IV.,  in  his  appeal  for  the 
annulment  of  his  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
charged  her,  among  her  other  notorious  gallantries,  with 
incest,  yet  within  six  years  of  her  divorce  she  was 
allowed  to  be  as  intimate  with  the  child  as  his  own 
mother!  Indeed,  she  and  her  successor,  the  child’s  own 
mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  were  the  closest  allies,, 
because  of  their  common  enmity  to  the  King’s  latest 
mistress !  Louis  XIII.  himself,  however,  unlike  his 
father  or  his  sons,  had,  to  use  the  grotesque  English 
of  Mrs.  Patmore,  “no  promiscuous  adventures  in  the 
regions  of  amorosity,"  simply  because  he  was  amende 
and  passionless.  The  favourites  whom  he  slobbered 
over,  like  our  James  I.,  were  male,  who  had  to  pay  other 
penalties  for  their  invidious  exaltation  besides  that  of 
which  the  chief  of  them  complained— “  the  endurance  of 
the  King’s  pestiferous  breath."  The  King’s  comment  on 
the  approaching  execution  of  this,  his  greatest  favourite 
of  all,  is  thoroughly  Bourbonish,  and  recalls  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Louis  XV.,  when  he  saw  the  hearse  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  departing  :  “  Madame  has  a  cold  day  for 
her  last  journey."  Similarly,  when  the  hour  of  Cinq- 
Mars’  execution  drew  near,  Louis  XIII.  pulled  cut  his 
watch,  to  remark  casually,  “Ah,  before  long  M.  le 
Grand  will  be  having  a  bad  time ! "  Altogether,  this 
Louis  was  a  despicable  creature,  whose  feebleness,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fortunate  for  France,  since  it  led  to  the 
domination  of  Richelieu,  to  the  taming  by  that  stern 
statesman  of  its  turbulent  nobles,  and  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  under  his  wise  rule* *  of  its  distracted  provinces. 

Mrs.  Patmore,  however,  wisely  leaves  politics  alone, 
confining  herself  to  a  picturesque  account  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  royalty  in  that  day,  and  to  the 
manners,  morals— or,  rather,  lack  of  morals — of  Court 
and  courtiers.  Indeed,  she  is  so  far  from  pretending  ter 
be  a  grave  historian  of  the  period  that  in  one  page  she 
tells  you  that  Orsini  was  suspected  of  the  paternity  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  in  the  next  that  this  gentleman  at  the 
date  of  Louis’  birth  was  eleven  years  of  age!  Another 
story  which  she  gives  at  length  she  pronounces  after¬ 
wards  apocryphal,  but  justifies  its  insertion  on  the 
ground  that  “  it  was  amusing "  I  She  has  recorded  so 
many  amusing  and  interesting  stories  that  she  might 
well  have  spared  this  apocryphal  one.  Of  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
more’s  style  I  feel  inclined  to  say  what  Jeffrey  said  of 
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Hancock,  6s.).’ 

(•?).“  A  summer  Wreath.”  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  (London:  John  Long, 
6s.) 

(*).“ Orpheus  in  Mayfair,"  and  Other  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Maurice 
Baring.  (London:  Mills  &  Boon,  Ltd.,  6s.) 


Macaulay’s  :  “  The  more  I  think  the  less  I  can  conceive 
where  you  picked  up  that  style."  Again  and  again  you 
come  across  such  sentences  as  “Some  elusive  streak, 
some  debonair  quality  which  can  never  be  pasted  into  an 
insentient  category  ” ;  “  The  manner  of  her  death  neces^ 
sarily  implied  the  eventualities  of  maternity”;  “Royal 
favour,  mounting  to  his  head  like  wine,  tilted  the 
balance  for  the  downward  trend  ’’ ;  “  Wallowing  in  the 
tears  of  exasperation."  However,  “The  Court  of 
Louis  XIII.'  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  classic,  while  it 
certainly  succeeds  in  its  more  modest  aim  of  interesting 
and  amusing  the  reader. 

A  large  fruit-farmer  with  whom  I  travelled  up  not 
long  since  from  Maidstone  assured  me  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  failure  of  England  to  hold  her  own 
against  foreign  competition  was  the  British  farmer’s  disr 
inclination  to  co-operate  after  the  manner  of  the  farmers 
of  Ireland,  Denmark,  etc.  In  a  delightful  book,  “  Among 
the  Danes  ’’  (2),  profusely  and  exquisitely  illustrated  in 
colour  and  monotone,  there  is  a  description  of 
Danish  co-operative  industry,  which  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  the  British  farmer. 
Again,  what  patriotic  encouragement  for  those  enthu¬ 
siasts  at  Home  who  see  in  afforestation  the  redemption 
of  the  waste  places  in  England  and  Ireland  have  you 
in  the  movement  started  by  a  single  man,,  Enrico 
Dalgas,  for  the  re-afforestation  of  Jutland  heath. 
At  Dalgas’  death,  eighteen  years  after  he  had  started 
the  movement,  the  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles 
of  Danish  waste  land  had  been  reduced  to  eighty  and 
nearly  half  the  Jutland  heath  had  'been  re-afforested. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  charming  book  has 
chiefly  to  do  with  the  Danes  as  a  practical  and  commer¬ 
cial  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  you  carry 
away  from  it  is  that  our  Queen’s  fellow-countrymen  are 
a  kindly,  genial,  and  chivalrous  race. 

There  is  an  almost  hysterical  straining  after  melo¬ 
dramatic  effect  in  Mrs.  Vere  Campbell’s  “The  Master 
Schemer  "  (3)  which  sometimes  defeats  itself.  Even  the 
style  of  the  story  is  infected  with  this  gasping  effort  at 
effect,  and  you  come  upon  continually  such  sentences  a.s 
“moving  white  lips  on  soundless,  appalled  ejaculation  ”  ; 
“  She  shrieked  under  her  breath  ” ;  “  He  could  read  in 
his  face  disdain,  dislike,  worst  of  all  indifference  — 
an  odd  blend  of  expression  certainly !  But  the  story 
has  the  melodramatic  interest  of  surprise  and  mystery. 
“Rogers  observed  to  me  once,"  says  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
in  his  autobiography,  “that  it  matters  very  little  whom 
one  marries  for  one  finds  next  day  that  one  has  married 
some  one  else,"  and  this  seems  to  be  one  moral  of  Mrs. 
Pitfield’s  novel,  “  The  Bachelors  of  Wescombe  "  (4)i 
The  other  is  that  of  a  hundred  other  novels  by  women  ; 
“IJne  femme  est  comme  votre  ombre  ;  courez  apres, 
elle  vous  fuit,  fuyez-la,  elle  court  apres  vous."  But  it 
is  a  pretty  little  story  all  the  same.  Nothing  could  be 
more  different  than  the  art  shown  in  the  short  stories 
of  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed’s  “A  Summer  Wreath  "  (5),  and 
in  those  of  Mr.  Maurice  Baring’s  “  Orpheus  in  Mayfair  " 
(6).  Mr.  Baring’s  touch  is  light,  slight,  and  a  little 
cynical,  but  it  is  sure  and,  most  effective.  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  Praed  is  hardly  less  effective  in  her  robust, 
romantic,  out-of-door  bush  sketches.  One  could  not 
do  better  than  to  sip  from  each  beaker  alternately! — 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


No  book  of  reminiscences  announced  for  the  autumn 
is  likely  to  excite  greater  interest  than  “  Memories  of 
Fifty  Years,"  by  Mary  Jeune  (Lady  St.  Helier).  For 
a  very  long  period  Lady  Jeune’s  salon  was  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  best  society.  Notabilities  in  every  walk  of 
life  flocked  to  her  house  in  Harley-street,  and  there 
can  be  few  persons  of  distinction  who  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  been  present  at  her  famous  receptions 
The  volume  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold 
Another  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  announcements  is  “South 
African  Memories,"  by  Lady  Sarah  Wilson.  It  will 
give  the  author’s  experiences  and  recollections  of 
society,  war,  and  sport  in  South  Africa  from  1895  to 
1904. ' 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  new  novel,  “  Ann  Veronica,"  will  be 
issued  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  on  October  4.  Next  week 
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Mr.  Unwin  will  have  ready  a  hook  by  Mr.  W.  R.  H. 
Trowbridge  entitled  “A  Beau  Sabreur,”  which  will  be 
an  account  of  the  romantic  career  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
Mr.  Trowbridge’s  object  has  been  to  recreate  the 
fascinating  personality  of  his  hero,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  cast  the  mate¬ 
rial  he  has  carefully  collected  into  autobiographical 
form — in  other  words,  instead  of  telling  the  story  in 
the  third  person,  the  author  has  made  Saxe,  so  to  speak, 
relate  his  own  story. 

To  their  series  of  topographical  books  with  coloured 
illustrations  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  are  adding 
this  month  a  volume  entitled  "The  Face  of  China,”  by 
E.  G.  Kemp.  It  is  an  account  of  things  seen  and 
observed  in  China  during  two  visits,  one  before  and  one 
after  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1900,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  from  drawings  made  by  the  author  in  the 
course  of  her  travels.  Another  volume  in  the  same 
series  vail  be  “  The  Colour  of  Rome,”  by  Olave  M. 
Potter,  with  illustrations  by  the  Japanese  artist  Yoshio 
Markino,  who  also  contributes  an  introductory  chapter. 

“  Maxims  of  Marmaduke  ”  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
epigrams  and  light  essays  by  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Jerningham  which  appears  in  Messrs.  Methuen’s  autumn 
list.  For  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Jerningham  has 
written  the  “  Letter  from  the  Linkman  ”  in  Truth. 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  in  preparation  another 
work  by  the  same  author  entitled  “The  Bargain  Book.” 

Readers  of  Mr.  Bradley  Birt’s  fascinating  studies  of 
Indian  life  and  character  will  look  forward  to  his  new 
work,  dealing  with  another  land  and  another  people, 
which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  will  have 
ready  this  week.  “  Through  Persia,  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Caspian,”  is  the  title  of  the  volume,  and  it  is 
the  record  of  the  journey  home  overland  from  India 
through  Persia,  along  what  is  surely  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  route  of  the  Gulf,  through  Bushire  over  the  Kotals 
to  the  far-famed  city  of  Shiraz,  and  on  to  Isapan 
and  Teheran,  and  so  to  the  Caspian.  General  Houtum 
Schindler,  whose  knowledge  of  things  Persian  is  un¬ 
rivalled,  has  helped  the  author  and  corrected  the  proofs 
of  the  book. 

Madame  Jessie  V/hite  Mario,  whose  memoirs  Mr. 
Unwin  publishes  in  a  volume  entitled  “  The  Birth  of 
Modern  Italy,”  was  the  English  wife  of  an  Italian 
}3atriot,  and  she  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle 
for  Italian  independence.  She  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  and  other  heroes,  and  her 
memoirs  contain  much  new  material  relating  to  their 
lives  and  to  the  stirring  events  in  which  they  took 
part.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  portraits. 

“  In  the  Grip  of  the  Hyika,”  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan’s 
autumn  announcements,  is  a  record  of  further  adven¬ 
tures  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson,  author  of 
that  thrilling  book,  “  The  Man-eaters  of  T'savo.” 

Mr.  Shacldeton  has  given  the  title  of  “  The  Heart  of 
the  Antarctic”  to  his  story  of  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition,  which  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Heinemann. 
This  week  Mr.  Heinemann  is  bringing  out  a  volume  by 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong  on  “The  History  of  Art  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  It  is. the  first  of  a  series  of  art 
manuals  entitled  “  Ars  Una,  Species  Mille,”  which  will 
deal  with  the  general  history  of  the  art  of  every  country 
throughout  the  ages. 

Mr.  Francis  Gribble’s  three  monographs  on  Geneva, 
Montreux,  and  Lausanne  have  been  brought  together 
in  a  single  volume  called  “  The  Lake  of  Geneva,”  which 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Black.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  is  copiously  illustrated  by  J.  Hardwicke  Lewis 
and  Miss  Mary  Hardwicke  Lewis,  and  the  text  of  the 
work  is  rather  biographical  and  historical  than 
descriptive. 

Mr.  John  Lane  is  publishing  this  week  a  volume  of 
“Hew  Poems”  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne;  a  new  novel 
entitled  “The  Holy  Mountain,”  by  Mr.  Stephen  Rey- 
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nolds,  author  of  “A  Poor  Man’s  House  ”  ;  and  “  A  Book 
of  Satyrs,”  by  Austin  Osman  Spare.  The  last-named 
publication  is  a  collection  of  drawings  in  which  the 
artist,  we  are  told,  “flogs  the  hypocritical  vices  of  his' 
age,  and  flogs  them  mercilessly.” 


MUSIC. 

- - 

EW  works  of  more  or  less  interest  continue  to  figure 
in  the  Promenade  programmes.  One  of  the  best  heard 
last  week  was  Dr.  Walford  Davies’s  “Solemn  Melody,” 
for  organ  and  strings — a  piece  quite  small  in  compass, 
but  of  greater  value  than  many  larger  and  more 
ambitious  works  less  genuinely  inspired.  The  modern 
composer  finds  nothing  much  more  difficult  than  to 
invent  a  fine  melody  and  to  treat  it  quite  simply,  and 
when  the  feat  is  accomplished  for  once  in  a  way,  as  it 
has  been  in  this  case,  the  result  is  all  the  more  accept¬ 
able.  A  novelty  of  another  kind  heard  last  week  was 
a  Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Liapounov,  a 
work  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  number  of 
others  from  Russian  sources  which  Mr.  Wood  has 
dragged  from  obscurity  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
showy  piano  part  was  cleverly  played  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Suart.  On  Thursday  we  had  a  flute  concerto  by  Karl 
Reinecke,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  save  that  its  venerable  author  is  now  getting 
on  for  ninety. 

Announcements  of  concerts  for  the  approaching 
season  are  coming  thick  and  fast  now.  In  the  way  of 
orchestral  concerts,  the  Hew  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
lead  the  way,  under  Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  with  an  after¬ 
noon  concert  on  October  7,  to  be  followed  by'  the  first 
of  a  dozen  concerts  announced  by  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  25.  Paderewski’s  new  symphony 
will  be  an  interesting  novelty  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
composer  himself  will  be  heard  in  a  concerto,  leaving 
the  direction  of  his  symphony  to  Dr.  Richter.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  gives  its  first  concert  on  Hovembe-r 
11,  when  Sap-ellnikoff  will  play.  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 
will  sing,  and  Sir  Edward  Elgar  will  conduct  a  pro¬ 
gramme  mainly  devoted  to  his  own  .  works.  The 
Queen’s  Hall  symphony  concerts  will  re-commence  on 
October  30. 

As  regards  individual  appearances,  the  Caruso  concert 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Saturday  next  should  draw  a 
big  audience,  while  Rosenthal  and  Ysaye  are  other 
famous  artists  already  announced  to  appear. 

Laden  with  gold,  the  produce  of  his  recent  successful 
season  in  London,  Mr.  Charles  Manners  has  now  betaken 
himself  to  the  provinces  again,  and  there  will  shortly 
introduce  a  new  star  to  his  country  clients  in  the  person 
of  Maria  Gay.  The  question  has  been  asked  in  this 
connection  how  Mr.  Manners  can  manage  to  pay  the 
large  fees  required  by  artists  of  this  type,  but 
Mr.  Manners’  difficulty  is  not  to  find  the  fees  but 
to  obtain  the  artists.  As  I  recalled  the  other 
day,  he  has  offered  Mme.  Melba  fabulous  sums  before 
now  to  sing  for  him,  and  lias  approached  dozens 
of  other  famous  artists  with  equally  tempting  offers, 
but  as  a  rule  in  vain.  The  eminent  foreign  singers  who 
come  to  us  almost  invariably  fight  shy  of  singing  in  the 
provinces,  lest  they  should  lose  caste  in  London.  Mr. 
Manners  has  succeeded  in  getting  Mme.  Gay  simply 
because  she  does  not  now  appear  at  Covent  Garden. 
As  to  the  question  of  fees,  Mr.  Manners  declares  that 
he  could  pay  as  much  as  £500  a  night  if  necessary ;  and 
he  has  a  plan  already  worked  out  to  this  end.  And  this, 
too,  without  involving  any  advance  on  his  existing 
prices. 

All  he  would  do  would  be  to  stipulate-  that  seats  must 
be  taken  for  all  seven  performances  of  the  week  during 
which  his  big  star  was  going  to  sing.  Thus,  to  illus¬ 
trate,  the  gallery  would  still  be  sixpence,  but  applicants 
would  be  required  to  take  a  ticket  in  advance  for  every 
performance,  costing  3s.  6d.  They  would  then  be  sure 
of  hearing  their  star  on  the  night  he  happened  to  appear, 
and  would  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  all  the 
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other  performances  as  well — the  same  arrangement 
applying  throughout  the  house.  Naturally,  if  a  Caruso 
or  a  Melba  were  going  to  sing,  all  the  seats  would  he 
applied  for  over  and  over  again,  and  having  in  this  way 
secured  a  full  house  every  night,  Mr.  Manners  declares 
that  he  would  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  paying 
the  hugest  fees.  Why  big  singers  should  be  so  foolish 
as  to  refuse  good  engagements  such  as  Mr.  Manners  is 
prepared  to  give  them  is  their  own  affair,  but  there  is 
the  fact.  Mine.  Gay,  at  all  events,  has  shown  herself 
more  sensible,  and  provincial  opera-goers  will  reap  the 
benefit. 

Talking  of  opera  in  the  provinces,  a  matter  which 
is  causing  some  anxiety  to  the  various  companies 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  enterprise  is  the  steadily 
increasing  concentration  of  all  the  theatres  available 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  The  time  seems  to  be 
rapidly  approaching  when  all  the  principal  provincial 
theatres  mil  be  controlled  by  one  big  combine,  and 
this  possibility  is  naturally  one  not  calculated  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  individual  entrepreneur,  who  in  these 
circumstances  would  find  himself  practically  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  any  terms  offered  him.  Already  it  is 
said  matters  have  moved  far  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  this  is  one  of  the  gravest 
perils  in  the  path  of  provincial  opera  just  now. 

Once  again  it  is  announced  that  Boito’s  “  Nero  ”  has 
now  been  finished.  Thus  history  repeats  itself.  But 
it  is  really  becoming  very  difficult  to  make  any  new 
jokes  on  the  subject,  and  in  all  seriousness  Boito’s 
friends  might  now  suggest  to  him  that  he  has  kept  the 
thing  up  long  enough.  Otherwise  people  will  begin 
to  suspect  that  Nero  must  be  a  near  relation  to  Mrs. 
Harris. 

In  an  interesting  treatise  on  composition  which  he 
has  recently  published,  Mr.  Frederic  Corder  raises 
the  old  question  of  inspiration  v.  application,  and 
apparently  would  have  it  understood  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  latter  counts  for  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
former  :  — -  - 

Composition  is  as  much  a  constructive  art  as  joinery  or  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  must  therefore  be  practised  consciously  until 
long  use  and  experience  enable  us  to  exercise  our  painfully 
acquired  powers  subconsciously.  Yet  nearly  every  one  begins 
with  a  vague  idea  that  he  has  pnlv  to  turn  his  eyes  up°  to 
heaven,  like  a  prophet  in  a  picture,'  to  be  delivered  of  a  musical 
work  complete  in  all  its  parts.  .  .  .  It  is  only  possible  for  the 

highly  trained  expert  to  dispense  with  the  searchlight  of  ratio¬ 
cination,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  even  he  gains  anything 
by  so  doing. 

All  this  is  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  fact 
none  the  less  remains  that  it  is  just  the  presence  or  th© 
absence  of  what  is  commonly  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  inspiration,  which  makes  all  the  difference 
between  music  worth  writing  and  that  of  no  account. 

Herr  Siegfried  Wagner  has  been  replying  to  those 
who  asked  what  would  happen  to  Bayreuth  when  the 
Wagner  copyrights  expire,  and  naturally  he  could  reply- 
in  only  one  sense.  The  question  was,  indeed,  ridicu¬ 
lous,  for  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Bayreuth  should 
close  its  doors  in  1913  than  at  any  time  during  recent 
years  when,  with  the  exception  of  “  Parsifal,”  all  of 
the  master’s  works  have  been  given  freely  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  People  go  to  Bayreuth  not  because  they 
cannot  hear  their  Wagner  anywhere  else,  but  simply 
because  they  consider  the  Bayreuth  performances  better 
than,  or  at  all  events  different  from,  those  given  else¬ 
where,  and  also  because  of  the  associations  of  the 
place.  In  fact,  as  time  runs  on  its  appeal  will  pro¬ 
bably  strengthen  rather  than  diminish,  while  as  to 
“  Parsifal,”  that  will  always  be  listened  to  most  gladly 
it  is  safe  to  say,  even  if  given  elsewhere,  in  the  chosen 
surroundings  of  its  creator. 

From  the  New  York  Musical  Courier: — 

D - ,  one  of  the  wittiest  of  Parisians,  in  a  friend’s  box  at  the 

Opera,  was  listening  to  “  Thais,”  or  rather  trying  to  do  so,  for 
his  hostess  talked  incessantly  and  deadened  the  music  with  her 
shrill  voice.  At  the  end  of  the  opera  she  invited  him  to  the  next 
subscribers night.  “  With  pleasure,”  replied  lie;  “  I  have  never 
heard  you  in  ‘  Faust  ’ !  ” 

The  moral  is  of  general  application. 


A  well-known  North  Country  musical  critic,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Rodgers,  of  Sheffield,  has  been  giving  his  views  (in  the 
Musical  Herald )  on  the  functions  of  the  critic,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  learn  that  he  reckons  it  quite  an  honour¬ 
able  calling.  “  Don’t  ask  me  to  criticise  my  colleagues,” 
he  said  to  liis  interviewer.  “  I  have  many  good  friends 
among  them.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  autumn 
festivals  is  our  yearly  greeting  and  intercourse.  Tem¬ 
peraments  differ,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  average 
of  ability,  of  fairness,  of  disinterestedness  was  never 
higher.”  Mr.  Rodgers  names  among  the  qualifications 
of  the  ideal  critic,  first,  a  determination  to  be  impartial ; 
second,  a  practical  equipment  in  all  branches  of 
musicianship ;  and  finally,  independence,  which  enables 
the  critic  to  lead  public  opinion,  and  not  merely  to 
chime  in  tvith  it.  It  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Rodgers 
is  a  critic  with  high  aims — as,  indeed,  his  own  work 
has  long  since  proved. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- *>• - - 

“  The  Whip,”  at  Drury  Lane. 

THE  autumn  spectacle  at  Drury  Lane  is  the  one  great 
theatrical  event  of  the  year  which  always  seems  to 
me  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  drama.  I 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  anybody  could  write  a  Drury 
Lane  drama.  Far  from  it;  you  need  a  special  gift,  just 
as  you  need  a  special  gift  for  producing  it,  -and  this 
gift  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  the  principal  element  in  drama 
of  this  sort  is  not  the  clash  of  human  emotions,  but 
•the  clash  of  railway  trains  and  things  of  that  sort.  The 
people  are  of  quite  secondary  importance.  What  I  go 
to  Drury  Lane  to  see,  and  enjoy  seeing,  are  the  horses 
and  hounds  at  Falconhurst,  the  great  railway  smash 
at  Manfield  Junction,  and  the  race  for  the  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  Guineas ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone. 
It  is  no  matter  that  when  I  saw  the  express  come  out 
of  the  tunnel  it  crawled  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an 
hour,  or  that  the  winning-post  on  the  course  at  New¬ 
market  was  caught  in  the  revolving  machinery  and 
tossed  in  the  air  like  a  dead  leaf;  these  things,  so  far 
from  marring  the  enjoyment  of  the  multitude,  only 
heightened  it;  but  there  is  one  small  point  that  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Collins.  He  gives  a  dress 
rehearsal  on  a  previous  afternoon  in  order  that  critics 
who  cannot  sit  out  the  length  of  the  play  on  the  first 
night  may  judge  of  it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately, 
this  rehearsal  is  so  lengthy  that  many  critics  cannot 
sit  it  out  on  account  of  their  evening’s  work.  Why  not, 
therefore,  play  the  drama  backwards  at  the  rehearsal? 
It  would  be  just  as  interesting.  We  might  then  see  the 
finish  at  the  rehearsal  and  the  beginning  on  the  first 
night,  and  all  would  be  well. 

“  The  Whip,”  as  drama,  is  the  glorification  of 
sport,  and  “  The  Whip,”  actually,  is  the  finest 
piece  of  horseflesh  that  has  ever  been  trained 
in  the  stables  of  that  splendid  old  sportsman,  the 
Marquis  of  Beverley.  The  great  point  is,  will  the 
machinations  of  the  villain  and  villainess  be  able 
to  prevent  it  winning  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  for 
which  it  is  a  “  cert.”  If  it  wins,  the  good-hearted  but 
ruined  Earl  of  Brancaster  will  be  set  on  his  legs  and 
enabled  to  marry  pretty  Miss  Jessie  Bateman,  while  a 
roguish  old  bookmaker  will  lose  £60,000.  If  it  loses, 
villainy  will  triumph  and  Lord  Brancaster  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  naughty  Miss  Nancy 
Price,  who,  by  means  of  a  forged  marriage  certificate,  has 
tacked  herself  on  to  him  like  a  limpet,  for  he,  poor 
wretch,  having  lost  his  memory  in  a  motor  accident, 
cannot  remember  whether  he  ever  married  her !  There 
is  no  more  popular  story  than  that  of  the  good- 
hearted  spendthrift  who  wins  love  and  fortune  by 
pulling  off  a  great  coup  at  a  race.  Just  as  every 
neglected  little  drudge  fancies  herself  a  Cinderella  to 
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whom  one  day  a  prince  may  come,  so  every  struggling 
clerk  dreams  of  the  day  when  he  will  back  a  winner 
at  fancy  odds  and  make  a  pile.  For  this  reason  you 
cannot  have  a  more  popular  hero  than  a  fool  who  has 
squandered  everything  and  then  has  everything  returned 
to  him  in  one  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel.  As  »a  foil  you 
have  a  villain,  and  this  is  where  Captain  Greville 
Sartoris  comes  in.  He  has  a  black  moustache,  many 
debts,  and  chambers  in  town.  No  stroke  of  fortune  will 
ever  resuscitate  his  fallen  fortunes,  perhaps  because  he 
has  betrayed  the  village  maiden,  pretty  Myrtle  Anson, 
who  comes  to  his  chambers  to  beg  him  to  make  an 
honest  woman  of  her.  Comic  relief  is  provided  by  that 
inimitable  comedienne,  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  and  by  Mr. 
George  Barrett.  Miss  Brough  is  a  widow  who  origin¬ 
ally  married  “into  Burke,”  and  now  hesitates  to  forsake 
high  life  for  the  arms  of  honest  Tom  Lambert,  the 
trainer  of  “  The  Whip.”  Anything  very  novel  in  the 
way  of  characters  or  plot  would  puzzle  Drury  Lane 
audiences,  who  like  novel  spectacles  but  the  old 
familiar  melodramatic  types.  As  a  result,  Messrs.  Cecil 
Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton  have  scored  once  more, 
and  so  has  Mr.  Arthur  Collins.  “  The  Whip  ”  is  a  huge 
success. 

“  Making  a  Gentleman,”  at  The  Garrick. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  is  beginning  to 
rather  “  fancy  himself  ”  in  the  role  of  rugged  virtue 
reproving  West-End  foibles.  Certainly  Mr.  Sutro  is 
getting  rather  into  the  habit  of  preaching  on  this  test. 
His  “  Making  a  Gentleman  ”  is  on  the  same  lines  as 
“'The  Walls  of  Jericho,”  but  it  is  neither  as  conclusive 
nor  as  well  knit.  It  sets  forth  a  problem  and  then 
evades  it.  Mr.  BourchieFs  Sam  Carey  is  an  uneducated 
man,  a  strong,  silent,  suffering  creature,  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  pickles.  That  fortune  he  has 
devoted  to  making  his  son  (Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas)  a 
gentleman  and  his  daughter  (Miss  Muriel  Beaumont)  a 
lady.  So  well  has  he  succeeded,  that  Mr.  Douglas  is 
a  delightful  incompetent  young  man  about  town  living 
in  South  Audley-street,  and  Miss  Beaumont  has  married 
the  son  of  that  disreputable  financial  peer,  Lord  Park- 
hurst.  Then  the  crash  comes.  Setting  up  his 
daughter  made  a  big  hole  in  Mr.  Bourchier’s  for¬ 
tune,  a  shady  company  into  which  Lord  Parkhurst 
hires  him  enlarges  that  hole,  and  an  effort  to  fill 
the  hole  by  speculation  scoops  the  remainder.  Pro¬ 
blem,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Bourchier  is  all  for 
going  out  to  Canada  with  Mr.  Douglas  and  building 
up  another  fortune  out  of  pickles.  Mr.  Douglas  agrees, 
but  papa  Parkhurst  and  Miss  Beaumont  have  other 
views.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Douglas  marry  the 
Baroness  von  Ritzen  (Miss  Ethel  Irving),  a  beautiful 
and  charming  lady  with  twenty  thousand  a  year,  and 
vy ith  whom  he  is  on  very  good  terms?  The  one  draw¬ 
back  is  that  the  Baroness  von  Ritzen  has  had  a  very 
distressing  past.  Sweet  and  sympathetic  though  she 
is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  past  will  not  bear  talking 
about.  Mr.  Douglas  discovers  that  he  loves  her.  The 
lady  is  willing  always  provided  that  that  stern  moralist, 
Mr.  Bourchier,  will  give  his  consent,  but  Mr.  Bourchier 
will  not.  A  woman  of  her  type  is  not  a  suitable  wife 
for  his  boy.  Poor,  weak-kneed  Mr.  Douglas  accord¬ 
ingly  sees  on  one  side  comfort,  wealth,  and  life  with 
the  woman  he  loves  in  England,  and  on  the  other 
side  hard  work — pickles  and  papa  in  Canada.  He 
pleads  with  Mr.  Bourchier  for  his  consent,  gains  it, 
and  goes  off  to  the  Baroness,  while  rugged  virtue, 
brokenhearted,  goes  off  to  Canada  with  the  devoted 
daughter  of  an  old  clerk.  Several  questions  arise  in 
the  play,  but  none  are  thoroughly  threshed  out. 
Primarily  you  have  the  relations  between  a  father  and 
the  children  whom  he  has  educated  to  occupy  positions 
in  a  higher  rank  of  life  than  his  own,  and  then  you 
have  the  question  whether  the  father  is  not  justified 
in  trying  to  prevent  a  mere  boy  marrying  a  woman 
who,  whatever  her  present  charm,  has  had  a  most  repre¬ 
hensible  past.  Again  you  feel  that  Mr.  Sutro  is  preaeh- 
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ing  on  his  old  theme  that  society  is  “  rotten,”  and  that 
only  among  the  lowly  can  you  find  true  virtue.  Has 
he  iforgotten  that  . 

Hearts  just  ae  pure  and  fair 

May  beat  in  Belgrave-square 

As  in  the  lowly  air 
Of  Seven  Dials. 

Miss  Ethel  Irving  plays  the  Baroness  so  charmingly 
and  feelingly  that  she  almost  makes  you  think  that  a 
part  is  one  of  the  things  requisite  in  order  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  modern  dramatists, 
in  a  laudable  effort  to  be  fair  to  erring  women  as 
against  the  old  idea  of  making  them  outcasts  and 
letting  men  sinners  go  scot  free,  come  perilously  near 
to  making  frailty  seem  a  virtue.  Certainly  the 
Baroness  is  nearly  the  most  sympathetic  character  in 
the  play,  and  though  Miss  Irving  has  only  one  good 
scene,  the  delicacy  and  finish  with  which  she  played 
it  showed  what  an  accomplished  artist  she  is.  Mr. 
Bourchier  made  rugged  Sam  Carey  forcible  and 
sincere,  and  Miss  Muriel  Beaumont  certainly  scored 
as  the  heartless  worldly  daughter.  Mr.  Edmund 
Maurice’s  Lord  Parkhurst  was  a  wicked  peer  of  the 
most  approved  Family  Herald  type,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Douglas  played  the  boy  with  that  characteristic  charm, 
that  never  fails  him.  Still  the  play  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
Sutro’s  best.  The  third  act,  in.  which  Miss  Irving  had 
her  chance  and  showed  at  once  her  love  for  the' boy  and 
respect  for  the  father  by  refusing  to  marry  him.  without 
his  father’s  consent,  held  the  house  thoroughly,  but 
the  final  scene,  in  which  worsted  virtue  is  about  to 
drift  off  to  Canada  with  little  Miss  Athene  Seyler,  who 
plays  the  lowly  moralist  and  adopted  daughter,  did 
not  carry  conviction,  and  this  though  the  play  is  well 
written  and  contains  many  clever  lines. 

An  Impression  of  “  King  Lear.” 

After  seeing  “King  Lear”  produced  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Trench  at  the  Haymarket  the  other  night,  I  ean  only 
marvel  once  more  how  Hazlitt,  Lamb  and  Schlegel 
can  have  written  of  it  as  “  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies.”  Viewing  it,  so  far  as  I  could  impartially, 
as  the  work  of  any  modern  playwright— having  carefully 
abstained  from  re-reading  it  beforehand— I  could  only 
feel  that  it  shows  pre-eminently  how  much  more  of  a 
poet  than  a  dramatist  Shakespeare  was.  To  me  it  seems 
a  poor  play  full  of  immensely  great  poetic  ideas,  which 
are  just  indicated  and  then  dropped  to  make  way  for 
some  theatricality  considered  necessary  to  please  an 
audience.  It  has  the  technique  which  present-day  critics 
write  of  as  “  knowledge  of  the  theatre,”  “  stagecraft,” 
of  “  sense  of  the  stage,”  but  which  is  nothing  hut  the 
necessity  of  piecing  a  plot  together.  As  an  actor, 
Shakespeare  had,  of  course,  learnt  that  this  was  the 
first  necessity  of  playwriting,  just  as  mixing  paints 
together  to  a  proper  consistency  with  some  medium  is 
the  first  necessity  for  a  painter.  As  a  consequence,  in 
“  King  Lear  ”  Shakespeare’s  intentions  are  greater  than 
his  art  to  show  them.  It  is  all  nebulous  and  vague,  like 
the  work  of  a  poet  whose  imagination  is  as  yet  beyond 
his  capability  of  expressing  it.  The  imaginative  poet 
may  gather  that  Shakespeare  saw  the  failing  intel¬ 
lect  and  uncontroll ability  of  temper  of  old  age  com¬ 
passionately  as  a  tragedy,  but  he  has  not  expressed  it 
so  that  the  compassion  of  the  unimaginative  may  be 
stirred  to  see  tragedy  in  all  old  age,  with  its  inevitable 
failings.  Again,  take  Cordelia.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  thq  tragedy  of  wordless  truthful  youth, 
which  feels  more  than  it  can  express  and  scorns  to 
express  more  than  it  feels.  But  this  is  hinted  at  too 
vaguely  to  come  home  to  any  but  a  poet  who  is  himself 
capable  of  seeing  the  immense  tragedy  that  lies  between 
the  inability  of  youth  to  comprehend  age,  and  of  age 
to  comprehend  youth. 

So  nebulous  was  this  idea  in  Shakespeare's  brain  that, 
having  barely  indicated  that  it  was  in  his  mind, 
he  drops  it  entirely  when  it  should  be,  or  might 
have  been,  the  great  theme  of  the  play.  Instead, 
he  contents  himself  with  attempting  to  harrow 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  with  a  show  of  outward 
suffering  in  the  old  King,  which,  being  outward,  is  not 
pathetic.  Again,  why  does  Cordelia  know  her  sisters 
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-to  be  bad?  If  she  knows  them  to  be  so,  it  is  not  noble 
of  her  to  prefer  to  show  her  own  uprightness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  leave  her  father  to  their  untender  mercies 
rather  than  to  humour  his  vanity,  temper,  and  weakness 
by  saying  she  loves  him  as  they  do  in  order  to  stay 
with  him  and  protect  him  from  them.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  not  wise  or  noble  of  Kent  to  upset  the  King 
by  his  blunt  plain  speaking  and  then  do  nothing  to 
try  to  pacify  him  in  order  to  stay  with  him  to  take 
care  of  him.  In  the  case  of  Kent,  Shakespeare, 
apparently  as  an  afterthought,  saw  that  he  should  not 
leave  the  King,  and  so  makes  him  assume  the  disguise 
of  a  serving  man  in  order  to  remain  near  and  succour 
the  old  man — even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  But 
Kent  has  no  speech  in  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
feeling  bound  to  thus  risk  his  life  beeause  he  had 
despised  diplomacy,  or  because  his  choleric  temper 
had  made  him  handle  the  situation  badty.  If  he  had 
such  a  speech,  or  if  there  •were  any  indication  that  he 
had  some  inkling  of  either  of  these  motives  for  staying, 
his  doing  so  would  be  far  more  dramatic  and  much  less 
purely  theatrical  than  it  is. 

Of  the  production  itself  I  should  not  like  to  say 
more  than  that  it  is  adequate  but  entirely  uninspired. 
With  an  inspired  actor  to  play  the  first  foolish  and 
then  mad  King,  I  dare  say  you  might  be  so  carried 
away  that  ail  these  reflections  would  not  arise.  But 
Lear  is  a  “star”  part,  and  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel, 
admirable  actor  though  he  is,  is  not  a  star.  For  one 
act  he  is  excellent,  then  he  becomes  a  trifle  monotonous. 
Another  trouble  is  that  the  Haymarket  stage  is  not  big 
enough  for  great  barbaric  tragedy,  while  the  rude 
grandeur  of  the  very  original  scenery  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ricketts  seems  out  of  nroportion.  Mr.  Herbert  'Trench’s 
first  venture  is,  in  brief,  a  very  interesting  experiment, 
but  it  leaves  one  more'  than  a  little  unsatisfied.  The 
dresses  are  rich  and  beautiful. 


SPORT. 


DONCASTER  AND  AFTER. 

THE  profits  from  the  race  meetings  at  Doncaster 
have  been  very  large  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  ratepayers  of  the  town  have  benefited  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  managers  of  the  meeting  do  not  appear 
disposed  either  to  render  their  meagre  programme 
more  attractive  or  to  improve  the  course,  stands,  and 
enclosures.  Their  simple  object  is  to  get  as  much 
money  as  can  be  contrived  out  of  the  public,  and  to 
give  as  little  as  possible  in  return.  The  course  has 
long  been  in  urgent  need  of  alteration  and  improve¬ 
ment,  while  the  stands  and  enclosures  are  very  incon¬ 
venient  and  of  a  quite  obsolete  type.  Doncaster  would 
not  have  maintained  its  old  prestige  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  King  now  attends  the  September  meeting 
every  year,  and  if  his  Majesty  withdrew  his  patronage 
of  the  fixture  the  social  glories  of  the  Leger  week  would 
soon  disappear.  The  local  managers  ought  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  have  to  depend 
upon  good  racing  and  comfortable  accommodation  in 
order  to  attract  the  public ;  and  if  they  go  drifting  and 
doddering  on  in  their  present  fashion  they  will  find 
themselves  overtaken  by  the  lean  time  with  nothinp- 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  will  be  in  as  sorry  a  plight  as 
th9  Foolish  Virgins,  with  their  empty  lamps. 

Bayardo  was  regarded  by  most  good  judges  as  the 
certain  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  if  he  came  to  the  post 
fit  and  well  and  supposing  that  he  could  stay  the  course. 
It  had  been  reported  that  the  Manton  colt  was  coughing, 
and  the  fears  of  many  of  his  friends  were  considerably 
increased  by  the  defeat  of  Lemberg  on  Tuesday.  It  is  a 
great  risk  to  take  the  stamina  of  a  St.  Leger  favourite 
upon  trust.  As  I  wrote  a  fortnight  ago,  Bayardo’s 
previous  running  had  proved  that  he  has  fine  speed,  but 
we  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  could  stay  the  tiring  course 
at  Doncaster  in  what  might  have  been  a  fast-run  race. 
When  this  colt  won  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at 
Ascot  he  had  really  nothing  to  beat.  Bayardo’s  easy 


victory  was  very  satisfactory,  because  he  was  far  and 
away  the  best  two-year-old  of  last  season,  and  his  success 
in  the  St.  Leger  is  a  tardy  but  complete  vindication  of 
public  form.  I  have  always  pointed  out  that  Bayardo’s 
running  in  the  Two  Thousand  should  be  entirely 
ignored,  and  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  he  ought  to 
have  won  the  Derby.  The  unfavourable  reports  con¬ 
cerning  Bayardo  caused  such  strong  fielding  that  at 
one  time  a  shade  of  odds  was  laid  against  him,  and 
Minoru  was  really  as  good  a  favourite  for  money.  The 
winner  had  the  race  safe  in  hand  a  long  way  from  home. 
The  craze  for  the  King’s  horse  was  pure  sentimentality, 
and  had  no  affinity  with  common  sense.  It  was  a  case 
of  “  he  who  runs  may  read.”  Minoru  had  just  won  “  all 
out  ”  over  the  easy  course  at  Epsom,  so  how  could  he  be 
expected  to  be  successful  over  the  longer  distance  and 
the  more  severe  course  at  Doncaster?  There  never  was 
a  more  fortunate  Derby  winner,  and  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that  if  Bayardo  had  been  properly  trained  on  the 
day  of  the  Two  Thousand,  and  if  he  had  been  favoured 
with  a  clear  course  at  Epsom,  he  would  never  have  been 
beaten  this  year. 

I  read  somewhere  the  other  day  the  report  of  an 
interview  with  Marsh,  in  which  the  King’s  trainer 
described  Minoru  as  a  good  miler,  but  deficient 
in  stamina.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Marsh  was  per¬ 
fectly  correct  in  this  opinion.  Minoru  simply  stopped 
after  going  about  a  mile,  and  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  excuse  for  his  collapse.  The  Newmarket 
touts  had  been  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  enthusiasm 
about  his  “splendid  gallops”  and  “abnormal  improve¬ 
ment,”  but  however  much  a  horse  may  “  come  on,”  he 
will  not  thereby  gain  stamina  if  he  has  not  previously 
been  endowed  with  that  quality.  Minoru  has  done  a 
lot  of  work  this  year,  for  he  was  in  active  training  at 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  he  won  a  race  at  Newbury 
on  March  31.  Valens,  who  finished  a  bad  second, 
■was  served  by  the  poor  pace,  and  if  the  race 
had  been  strongly  run  he  would  certainly  have 
been  beaten  by  Mirador,  who  stays  well,  whereas  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  colt  is  not  distinguished  for  stamina. 
Mirador’s  prominent  running  must  have  disconcerted 
the  ganders  who  cackled  about  his  hopeless  chance 
after  his  defeat  at  Derby.  The  fact  is  (as  Avas  men¬ 
tioned  in  Truth  last  week),  Mirador  was  there  simply 
beaten  for  speed,  as  the  real  race  Avas  for  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  running  had  no  more 
proper  concern  Avith  his  St.  Leger  chance  than  has 
Tenterden  Steeple  with  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Bachelor’s 
Double  had  been  coughing  since  he  arrived  at  Don¬ 
caster,  but  he  ran  well,  and  would  probably  have  been 
much  nearer  to  the  Avinner  if  he  had  been  ridden  out. 
The  Story  is  a  much  improved  colt,  and  he  aauII  Avin 
some  good  races  if  he  is  judiciously  placed.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Mirador  will  develop  into  a  Cup  horse  of 
high  quality,  for  he  is  not  yet  at  his  best. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Charles  O’Malley  was 
not  sent  to  Doncaster,  for  it  will  now  be  impossible  to 
decide  conclusively  Avliich  is  the  best  two-year-old  of 
the  season,  as  Mr.  Cunliffe’s  colt  is  not  engaged  in  any 
of  the  great  autumn  events.  If,  as  has  been  stated, 
Charles  O’Malley  was  withdrawn  from  the  Champagne 
Stakes  because  his  owner  feared  Lemberg,  then  a  direful 
blunder  was  committed  in  deciding  on  a  “  funking  ” 
policy,  as  the  colt  would  probably  have  won  the  race. 
There  AVere  only  four  starters,  but  the  betting 
was  Arery  heavy,  and  there  was  some  reckless 
plunging  over  Lemberg.  The  favourite  collapsed 
most  grievously,  and  his  admirers  who  had  indulged 
in  laudatory  braying  about  his  superlative  merits 
must  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  Lemberg  would  not  be  beaten  this 
season,  and  lie  was  trumpeted  about  as  certain  to  win 
the  Derby,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  Truth,  the 
Manton  colt  had  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  merely 
by  winning  three  races  from  very  moderate  opponents. 
However,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  beliei^e  that  Lemberg 
ran  up  to  his  best  form  at  Doncaster.  It  was  said  (of 
course,  after  the  race)  that  the  colt  has  been  coughing, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  several  horses  in  the  Manton 
stable  have  been  amiss  from  this  cause.  Lemberg 
looked  well  enough,  but  he  put  no  heart  into  his  work. 
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running  “  dead  ”  from  e  Lemberg’s  autumn 

engagements  include  tbe  £3,0uo  at  Kemptcn  Park 

on  October  8,  tbe  Middle  Park  Plate,  add  the  Dewhurst 
Plate.  Tbe  wisest  course  to  adopt  with  ibis  colt  would 
be  to  throw  him  up  for  the  season,  as  he  is  evidently  all 
to  pieces,  and  he  will  be  very  much  the  better  for  a  long 
rest.  This  policy  answered  well  in  the  case  of  White 
Eagle.  The  course  exactly  suited  Neil  Gow,  who  had 
been  going  remarkably  well  in  his  gallops,  but  Lord 
Rosebery’s  colt  does  not  like  the  starting-gate,  and  he  is 
not  a  quick  beginner,  which  was  much  against  him  in 
this  race.  He  got  off  slowly,  as  usual,  and  lost  several 
lengths  at  the  start,  but  he  succeeded  in  catching  up 
the  other  three  after  going  about  half  a  mile.  It  is 
ridiculous  and  idiotic  to  crow  about  Neil  Gow  as  “the 
best  of  the  year”  until  after  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  but 
there  is  no  sort  of  line  between  Lord  Rosebery’s  colt  and 
Charles  O’Malley.  They  might  meet  in  the  Prendergast 
Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting,  but 
Lord  Rosebery’s  colt  will  no  doubt  be  reserved  for  the 
Middle  Park  Plate.  I  expect  we  shall  previously  see 
him  running  for  the  £3,000  race  at  Kempton  Park,  as 
his  10  lb.  penalty  is  reduced  to  7  lb.  by  a  breeding 
allowance,  so  he  would  have  the  best  of  the  weights 
with  both  Lemberg  and  Admiral  Hawke.  It  is  clear 
that  the  defeat  of  Neil  Gow  in  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at 
Epscm  was  a  frightful  fluke. 

Tressady  was  made  a  great  favourite  for  the  Tatter- 
sail  Sale  Stakes,  but  he  could  only  just  heat  Green¬ 
back,  who  had  3  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights.  It  is 
clear,  that  Tressady  is  no  great  flyer,  and  a  prudent 
course  was  adopted  when  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Champagne  Stakes,  as  he  could  have  stood  no  chance 
of  winning  that  race.  Greenback  did  not  appear  to 
be  much  fancied,  hut  he  improved  greatly  on  his.  York 
performance.  His  only  remaining  engagement  this 
season  is  the  Clearwell  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Second 
October  Meeting.  Tressady  is  entered  for  the  Prender- 
,gast  Stakes,  which,  race  is  run.  two  days  later. 

Yellow  Slave  opened  a.  hot  favourite  for  the  Rous 
Plate,  hut  so  much  money  went  on  Galatine  that  sh© 
retreated  in  the  betting  considerably.  The  filly 
was  coughing  a  short  time  ago,  but  she  is  now  all 
yight  again.  Yellow  Slave  won  easily  from  Cooltrim 
(who  will  win  a  race  before  long),  but  Ga-latin©  ran  very 
badly.  Mr.  Nelke’s  filly  runs  next  at  Newmarket  on 
October  1,  wben  she  ought  to  carry  off  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes,  in  which  race  she  is  not  likely  to 
meet  Lemberg,  who  would  bhve  3  lb.  the  worst  of  the 
weights. 

Writing  a  fortnight  ago,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the.  Doncaster  Cup  would  he  won  by  either  Amadis  or 
Dark  Ronald.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Lord  Falmouth’s 
colours  successful  in  this  historic  race,  and  I  was.  the 
more  glad  that  Amadis  won  because  he  had  received  a 
plumper  from  me  for  the  Ascot  Vase.  This  colt  would 
certainly  have  won  the  Ascot  Cup  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  that  race,  as  Bomba  had  no  chance  with  him 
#or  the  Vase.  Amadis  is  not  a  racer  of  the  highest 
class,  but  he  is  eminently  useful,  and  he  is  certainly  far 
and  away  the  best  “  Cup  horse  ”  of  the  year.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Kingsclere  stable  has  the  two  best  stayers 
now  in  training  in  Amadis  and  Mir  a  dor.  The  race  for 
the  Cup  was  run  fast  from  the  start,  owing  to  the 
presence  in  the  field  of  Roi  Herode,  who  is  also  a  fine 
stayer,  hut  Amadis  heat  him  cleverly  at  the  finish. 

Bayardo  was  somewhat  unexpectedly  started  for  the 
Doncaster  Stakes,  and  he,  of  course,  won  in  a  canter  at 
the  finish,  odds  of  7  to  1  having  been  betted  on  him,  and 
there  was  some  stout  fielding.  He  gave  the  plungers 
a  teal  fright,  as  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  be  shut 
in  until  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  situation. 

The  Doncaster  handicaps  were  of  no  general  interest, 
in  contrast  to  last  year,  when  Yentoi  was  so  clearly 
indicated  as  the  probable  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch, 
after  he  had  easily  beaten  Glacis.  The  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Nursery  afforded  another  flagrant  example  of 
the  slovenly  handicapping  which  is  now  so  scandalously 
common.  Apache  won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths, 
carrying  a  10  lb.  penalty  for  winning  the  Harrington 
Plate  at  Derby;  Spanish  Prince,  who  finished  third, 


also  carried  101b.  extra.  I  expect  that  the  form  of 
this  race  (and  of  the  other  nurseries)  was  wretchedly 
bad.  Apache  is  apparently  about  3  lb.  behind  Sera- 
phine,  who  is  exceedingly  moderate. 

I  predicted  that  Electra  would  win  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes,  and  it  was  amazing  to  find  6  to  4  offered  against 
her,  as  she  had  been  doing  well  at  Newmarket,  and  it 
had  been  obvious  that  her  defeat  by  Princesse  do  Galles: 
at  Ascot  was  one  of  the  most  absolute  flukes  of  the 
season.  So  much  money  went  on  the  King’s  filly,  and 
there  was  such  a  rush  on  Highness  (owing  to  the 
Bayardo  glamour),  that  longer  odds  were  forthcoming 
against  Electra  before  the  flag  fell.  Mr.  Neumann’s 
filly  won  easily  at  the  finish,  but  not  one  of  the  starters 
can  really  stay.  If  hackers  had  been  in  what  somebody 
has  described  as  their  “  sober  Christian  senses,”  2  to  1 
would  have  been  betted  on  Electra  in  this  company. 
Highness  must  be  exceedingly  bad,  as  she  had  no  chance 
with  10  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights,  although  the 
favourite  was  running  out  of  her  course. 

At  Manchester,  on  Friday,  there  are  seventy-three- 
two-year-olds  left  in  for  the  Autumn  Breeders’  Foal 
Plate  of  £1,000,  and  this  race  appears  a  certainty  for 
Charles  O’Malley,  whose  141b.  penalty  is  reduced  to 
1  lb.  by  a  breeding  allowance. 

There  were  only  thirty-six  entries  for  the  Prince' 
Edward  Handicap  of  £2,000,  and  twenty-two  horses 
have  accepted.  Christmas  Daisy,  winner  of  the  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  Plate  at  Derby,  will  presumably  be 
favourite,  as  his  weight  is  only  7  st.,  including  a 
penalty  of  101b.  I  fancy  Duke  of  Sparta  or  Prester 
Jack. 

Next  week  there  will  be  meetings  at  Birmingnamr 
Lmgfield  Park,  Windsor,  Pontefract,  and  Newbury,  but 
there  will  be  very  little  racing  of  much  interest  before 
Newmarket:  The  best  sport  will  certainly  be  at  New¬ 
bury.  The  Kingsclere  Stakes  of  £1,000  is  a  good  thing 
for  Minoru,  who  will  have  6  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights 
■with  Mirador,  and  the'  course  (one  mile  and  a  quarter) 
is  not  far  enough  for  Mr.  Astor’s  horse,  whereas  it  will 
just  suit  the  Derby  winner. 


LAND  TAXES  AND  SPORT. 

Various  representatives  of  sports-  formed  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Masterman,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  heard  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
Finance  Bill.  Some  of  the  speakers  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  Bill,  hut  the  Government 
amendment  covers,  I  venture  to  think,  the  whole  case, 
subject  to  certain  suggestions. that  may  he  made.  Mr.  Mas¬ 
terman  said  that  he  doubted  if  golf  clubs  could  claim  ex¬ 
emption,  as  golfers—'  quorum  pars  parva”  he  might  have 
said — -were  selfish,  and  excluded  people  from  their  clubs. 
But  clo  they?  In  very  few  cases  is  a  charge  made  when 
there  is  a  big  match  on.  Anybody  may  walk  round, 
so  .  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  game.  In 
the  country  Mr.  Masterman  thought  golf  courses  would 
he  exempt  as  agricultural  land.  The  agricultural  ex¬ 
ploits  of  many  golfers  are  the  same,  whether  they 
play  on  urban  or  rural  courses.  However,  the  golfers 
need  not  worry  themselves,  for  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  will  exclude  golf  clubs  from  the  undeveloped 
duty.  But  then  there  is  the  increment  duty,  and  the 
press  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  utterly  ignorant  about 
the  difference.  For  example,  an  owner  leases  to  a 
club  for  21  years.  There  will  ’be  no  undeveloped  site 
duty  during  those  years.  But  on  the  granting  of  the 
lease  increment  duty  is  payable,  and  if  during  the  lease 
the  reversion  is  sold,  or  the  owner  dies,  any  further 
duty  is  payable.  Similarly,  if  a  club  has  its  own  land 
increment  duty  will  be  payable,  unless  it  comes  under 
Section  25,  which  exempts  land  held  for  public  or 
charitable  purposes,  so  long  as  it  is  used  for  those 
purposes.  Of  course,  I  quite  see  where  the  trouble 
would  come  in.  The  Bath.  Club  or  the  National  Sport¬ 
ing  Club  would  claim  that  their  sites  were  used  for  recre¬ 
ation.  Furthermore,  when  land  is  leased  the  owner  will 
try  to  put  up  the  price  to  the  club.  Owners  who  lease 
land  to  golf  clubs  have  a  happy  knack  of  doing  so  when 
the  club  has  been  a  success  and  made  the  neighbourhood. 
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Well,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  would  like  a  little 
in  the  way  of  relief  against  taxes  out  of  this  unearned 
increment.  I  would  therefore  suggest  some  such 
words  as  follows  :  “  For  purposes  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioners,  are  public  purposes,  or  charit¬ 
able  purposes,  or  for  open-air  games  or  athletic  exer¬ 
cises,  provided  that  where  lands  are  leased  to  any  such 
persons,  and  are  used  for  such  purposes,  any  increased 
rental  or  fine  on  renewal  shall  be  liable  to  increment 
duty.”  In  this  way  I  would  tax  the  increment  duty  as 
in  the  case  of  Hunstanton  and  other  golf  clubs.  The 
insertion  of  the  words  “  athletic  exercises  ”  would  in¬ 
clude  the  case  of  boat  clubs  owning  or  leasing  their 
own  boat  houses. 

Mr.  Masterman  said  the  object  of  the  Government 
amendment  was  to  induce  landlords  to  grant  leases  for 
recreation  grounds.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  site 
duty  is  to  be  charged,  the  effect  may  be  to  throw  the 
grounds  on  the  market.  How,  Mr.  Masterman  justly 
observes  that  unless  some  limits  are  placed  upon  owners 
bogus  clubs  will  be  started  to  avoid  the  duty.  It  has 
been  suggested,  however,  that  all  cricket  and  other 
grounds  should  be  conveyed  to  associations,  to  be 
held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  clubs.  Then  the  Rugby 
Union,  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  the  Amateur 
Rowing  Association  would  hold  the  premises  of  the 
various  clubs,  and  thereby  exempt  the  land  from  the 
duty.  These  circular  methods  of  evasion  are  undesir¬ 
able.  The  direct  exemption  is  desirable.  The  com¬ 
missioners  should  have  plenary  powers  of  examination 
into  the  character  of  the  club,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
system  of  registration,  including  leases  and  transfers  of 
c-lub  grounds,  might  be  started,  with  a  column  setting 
out  the  existing  site  value  and  rent.  There  would 
then  be  a  basis  on  which  future  dealings  with  properties 
c  ould  be  easily  treated.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  under  a  blind  system  of  Tariff  Reform  the  majority 
of  small  clubs  of  the  middle  and  town  middle-classes 
would  go  under  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

****** 

The  Hockey  Association  has  just  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  year  of  existence.  There  are  now  some 
seven  hundred  clubs  affiliated,  and  a  number  of  these 
clubs  run  several  elevens.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
game  is  the  absence  of  the  curse  of  most  sports— the 
semi-professional  element.  It  is  a  game  for  gentle¬ 
men  played  by  gentlemen.  This  is  the  position  that 
Rugby  football  has  ever  had  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  at  missionary  work  for  the 
masses.  In  sooth,  it  is  too  dangerous  a  game  in  many 
respects  to  be  played  except  by  those  who  have  had 
the  public  school  drift  in  keeping  temper.  The  game, 
too,  supplied  a  want.  The  youngster  physically  unfit 
for  the  glorious  rough  and  tumble  of  the  Rugby  game, 
the  veteran  footballer  under  both  codes  wanted  a 
winter  game,  and  the  cricketer  found  in  hockey  a  game 
in  which  his  skill  with  the  bat  helped  him.  Then 
there  were  other  circumstances  at  work  to  help  the 
game  forward.  The  split  between  the  Rugby  Union 
and  Northern  Union  and  the  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  Association  football  left  the  gentleman  footballer 
under  both  codes  out  of  work,  so  far  as  a  winter  game 
was  concerned.  In  the  Metropolis  many  who  had 
played  Association  football  at  school  became  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  class  of  plaj^  and  players  which  was  being- 
evolved  under  the  segis  of  what  was  to  be  in  the  near 
future  F.A.  Ltd.  The  Hockey  Association  was  formed 
and  cups  and  leagues  were  ‘strictly  barred.  In  recent 
years  attempts  have  been  made  to  organise  such  com¬ 
petitions.  But  the  Association  has  had  strength  enough 
to  resist  these  proposals.  At  the  end  of  five  and  twenty 
years  it  finds  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amateur 
Rowing  Association,  the  only  organised  body  in  athletic 
sports  that  is  not  troubled  either  with  professionalism 
or,  that  curse  of  all  sports,  the  pseudo-amateur. 

It  is  hugely  interesting  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
American  championship  lawn  tennis  meeting  at  New¬ 
port,  U.S.A.  In  the  open  final,  McLaughlin,  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  champion,  met  Clothier,  and  he  was  beaten  by. 
three  sets  to  two.  It  is  stated  solemnly  that  he  experi¬ 
enced  poor  luck  at  the  hands  of  the  linesmen  and 


referee.  Then  came  the  champion  round,  in  which 
Larned,  the  holder,  defeated  Clothier  by  the  same 
margin.  But  the  linesmen  and  referee  seem  to  have 
been  quite  in  order,  as  no  reflections  are  made  on  the 
players’  luck.  It  is  well  to  note  that,  as  at  Wimbledon 
so  in  the  States,  the  holder  of  the  championship  only 
plays  in  the  challenge  round. 

It  appears  that  America  will  play  one  team  against 
the  English  lawn  tennis  players  for  the  Dwight  Davies 
bowl,  and  if  successful,  as  they  most  assuredly  should 
be,  they  will  send  a  different  team  to  Australia.  I  db 
not  see  why  they  should  not  do  so.  Supposing  America 
came  here  and  we  beat  them  with  our  best  men,  who 
could  not  go  to  Australia,  why.  should  we  be  debarred 
from  doing  so,  when  it  might  well  be  that  owing  to  the 
standard  of  play  in  Australia  other  players  would  be 
good  enough  to  secure  the  trophy? 

St.  Andrews  is  in  the  throes  of  trouble  about  its  links. 
It  is  proposed  to  acquire  power  by  statute  to  make  a. 
charge  for  playing  over  the  old  and  historic  course 
during  the  summer  months.  As  there  is  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  residents,  which  include  the  artisan  players, 
I  think  this  might  be  a  desirable  innovation.  Crowds 
of  very  poor  players — I  am  speaking  of  their  golfing, 
and  not  their  financial,  ability — do  the  course  an  infinity 
of  harm  in  the  summer  months.  Let  them  pay  for  the 
privilege.  Nay  more,  such  is  my  regard  for  these  his¬ 
toric  and,  in  the  golfer’s  eyes,  almost  sacred  links, .that 
I  would  limit  the  privilege  of  playing  to  players  under 
a  certain  handicap. 

Municipal  golf  is  likely  to  come  to  the  fore.  Small 
places  might  very  well  seek  power  to  sub  vent  local 
clubs,  whose  improvements  would  add  to  the  amenities 
of  the  place  for  the  holiday  season.  Too  often  the  local 
club  has  not  enough  local  support,  and  gets  too  few 
green  fees  from  visitors  to  make  it  the  attraction  that 
it  should  be.  A  correspondent  mentions  Criccieth, 
where  there  is  not  enough  money  to  work  up  the  course 
satisfactorily.  A  small  subvention  from  the  local  rates 
would  probably  result  in  the  links  attracting  more 
visitoi’s.  Then  the  place  might  improve  as  a  winter 
resort.  Certainly  the  view  of  mountain,  vale,  and  sea 
from  the  links  is  hard  to  beat,  and  if  the  player  does 
take  his  eye  off  the  ball  he  may  plead  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  as  an  excuse  to  himself,  but  it  will  save  neither 
tixe  hole  nor  the  match. 


AN  ANNUAL  FAREWELL. 

Summer  (the  so-called)  now  is  gone,. 

Once  more  I  have  to  sit  and  shiver;. 

The  autumn  winds  are  sighing  low, 

For  August’s  left  us  long  ago, 

And  I  no  longer  rest  upon 
The  river. 

No  longer  shall  I  hurry  down 

To  where  the  Thames  winds  through  his  channel^, 
Eager  to  breathe  his  peaceful  air, 

And  change  the  stifling  clothes  I  wear 
When  working  in  the  sultry  town 
For  flannels. 

I  shall  not  see  that  craft  of  mine, 

Nor  urge  my  boating  friend  to  “  push  on," 

Till  June'  extends  her  summer  smile 
(Last  June,  I  hold,  was  rather  vile); 

Nor  feel  behind  my  easy  spine 
Its  cushion. 

But  I  shall  struggle  to  forget 
The  winter,  in  my  cosy  study ; 

It  is  so  nice  to  twang  your  lyre 
Beside  a  roaring  winter  fire, 

When  you’ve  arrived  home,  tired  and  wet 
And  muddy. 

And  when  Jack  Frost-  has  gone  on  strike, 

And  I  have  cured  my  ailing  liver, 

I’ll  bask  beneath  our-  next  year’s  sun 
(I  hope,  at  least,  there  will  be  one), 

Because  I  know  there’s  nothing  like 
The  river. 
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MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


OPINION  is  simmering  down  to  some  extent  in  motor¬ 
ing  circles,  thanks  to  the  reassuring  explanations  in 
the  recent  debate,  concerning  the  Government’s  Road 
Board  scheme.  It  may  be  true,  and  it  is  at  all  events 
satisfactory  to  think,  that,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ex¬ 
plained,  the  construction  of  the  new  routes  contem¬ 
plated  will  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  will  in  fact  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  roads.  Also,  it  may  be 
true  that  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  provision  for 
the  new  road-making  in  the  scheme  in  order  to  provide 
the  requisite  powers  for  doing  what  is  really  necessary 
and  desirable  under  this  head.  At  the  same  time,  in 
considering  a  measure  of  this  kind  before  its  purpose 
has  been  explained,  it  is  only  possible  to  take  its  clauses 
as  they  stand,  and  these  certainly  afforded  every  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  belief  that  a  big  and  ill-conceived  scheme 
was  projected  which  called  for  the  strongest  protest  and 
opposition.  The  criticisms  which  have  been  called  forth 
have,  therefore,  not  been  uttered  in  vain,  and  should  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  misapply  the  powers 
acquired,  by  squandering  money  on  the  creation  of 
unnecessary  new  roads.  The  idea  of  loop  roads,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  avoid  villages,  seems  quite  a  good  one, 
so  long  as  the  principle  is  applied  in  moderation. 
"Where  the  road  through  a  village  is  a  good  one  there 
seems  no  reason  why  another  should  be  constructed  for 
Ihe  benefit  of  the  few  who  might  want  to  use  it.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  such  loops  might  be  constructed  with 
advantage.  But  the  bulk  of  the  money  available  will 
be  most  wisely  devoted  to  the  ordinary  improvement  of 
the  existing  roads — widening,  better  grading  where 
necessary,  rounding-off  corners,  waterproofing,  and 
so  on. 

Apropos  of  reckless  driving  and  resulting  accidents, 
“  Medical  Motorist  ”  writes  to  one  of  the  technical 
papers : — 1 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  condition  of  things  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  think  that  what  is  required  is : 
(1)  To  put  an  end  to  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  driving 
licences  by  imposing  a  stringent  practical  test  on  every  candidate 
for  a  licence ;  (2)  to  cancel  the  licences  of  incapable  and  reckless 
drivers.  Any  driver  convicted  of  endangering  life  or  property 
by  reckless  driving  should  be  deprived  of  his  licence. 

The  second  of  these  two  suggestions  is  more  sensible 
than  the  first.  How  the  imposition  of  any  driving  test 
would  have  the  smallest  effect  in  checking  reckless 
driving — an  offence  committed  more  often  than  not  by 
expert  professional  drivers — it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand. 

A  much  more  practicable  course  to  adopt  would  be 
to  institute  means  for  discovering  and  bringing  to  book 
those  who  actually  transgress  in  this  way  on  the  road. 
The  most  serious  and  also  the  commonest  of  all  forms 
of  dangerous  driving  consists  in  taking  corners  reck¬ 
lessly,  and  this  happens  to  be  a  form  of  offence  which 
could  be  checked  with  peculiar  ease  by  setting  traps  at 


the  right  spots  and  pulling  up  all  offenders.  The 
utterly  reckless  manner  in  which  corners  are  taken  by 
some  motorists  is  a  source  of  the  gravest  danger  to  the 
whole  community,  and  one  against  which  no  amount  of 
care  on  the  part  of  more  prudent  drivers  affords  any 
protection.  The  most  cautious  driver  is  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  in  this  matter  of  any  road-hog  who  happens 
to  have  no  regard  for  his  own  skin.  Such  folk  are  the 
pests  of  motoring,  and  should  be  stamped  out  like 
vermin,  and  this  result  could  be  easily  accomplished  in 
the  manner  suggested. 

If  every  driver  so  inclined  knew  that  any  corner 
might  conceal  a  trap — as  to  the  existence  of  which  he 
would  not  be  warned  by  the  A. A.  scouts- — and  every 
offender  caught  were  dealt  with  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  a  wonderful  improvement  would 
speedily  be  effected.  There  would  be  no  room  for 
dispute  or  prevarication.  When  it  was  proved  by 
measurement  of  the  wheel  tracks  that  a  driver  had 
taken  a  blind  corner  on  his  wrong  side,  defence  would 
be  idle.  By  taking  steps  to  catch  offenders  of  this  kind 
the  police  would  be  discharging  a  duty  of  real  value, 
and,  what  is  mere,  would  have  the  sympathies  of  all 
respectable  motorists  on  their  side.  At  the  same  time, 
they  would  almost  certainly  be  capturing  and  weeding 
out  the  real  offenders  on  the  open  road,  for  the  driver 
who  takes  corners  recklessly  will  hardly  be  a  model  of 
decorum  elsewhere.  From  every  point  of  view,  there¬ 
fore,  the  institution  of  such  corner  traps  would  be 
beneficial,  and  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  offence 
they  would  probably  prove  profitable  also.  But  this  is 
a  consideration,  of  course,  which  never  enters  into  the 
calculations  of  the  police. 

Hearty  congratulations  are  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Cody 
on  his  recent  triumph.  A  flight  of  thirty  miles  across 
country  is  an  achievement  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed 
at,  and  by  accomplishing  such  a  feat  Mr.  Cody  has 
certainly  proved  that  his  machine  is  a  more  serious 
proposition  than  has  been  generally  supposed  hitherto. 
It  lias  been  a  case  of  pegging,  away  in  Mr.  Cody’s  case, 
and  probably  he  would  have  made  quicker  progress  if 
he  had  availed  himself  more  freely  of  expert  advice 
from  those  who  htid  reached  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  himself.  He  seems  to  have  preferred,  however, 
to  worry  things  out  for  himself,  and  now  appears  to 
have  attained  a  degree  of  control  over  his  machine 
and  confidence  in  the  use  of  it  which  he  was  very  far 
from  possessing  a  few  months  ago. 

That  is  not  a  bad  idea  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Henry  St-urmey  of  a  new  competition  under 
official  auspices  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  new  ideas  and 
new  devices,  as  applied  to  the  motor-car.  From  this 
competition  everything  in  the  nature  of  established 
and  accepted  practice  would  be  excluded,  and  those 
contributions  only  considered  breaking  fresh  ground 
and  possessing  the  element  of  absolute  novelty.  It 
would  be  a  glorious  opportunity  for  freak  inventors,  no 
doubt,  and  a  large  number  of  impracticable  “  notions  ” 
would  doubtless  be  submitted.  As  I  remarked  the  other 
day,  the  number  of  new  ideas  which  are  continually 
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put  fortli  in  connection  with  motoring'  mechanics  is 
absolutely  astounding.  Week  after  week  the  technical 
papers  are  full  of  new  and  ingenious  inventions  and 
suggestions,  of  which  nothing  more  is  heard.  Such 
a  competition  as  that  proposed  should  help  to  secure 
for  a  few  at  least  a  happier  fate.  It  would  need  some 
careful  working  out,  of  course.  Perhaps  a  series  of 
competitions  relating  to  different  features  of  motor-car 
mechanism  in  turn — valves,  carburettor,  ignition,  and 
so  on — "would  be  the  best  arrangement.  But  this  is  only 
a  detail.  The  idea  is  certainly  worth  thinking  of. 

Overheard  at  the  club  :  — 

“Pretty  hard  work  when  you  have  to  pump  up  all 
five  tyres.” 

“Five?  You  mean  four,  don’t  you?” 

“No,  five.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?  Is  yours  a  five¬ 
wheeler  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  I  have  got  five  tyres  to  keep  in  order  all 
the  same.” 

Then  some  one  murmured  “  Stepney,”  and  the  little 
joke  was  played  out. , 

Some  one  lias  been  complaining  once  again  of  the 
motoring  bounder  who  thinks  it  smart  to  advertise  his 
presence  on  the  road  by  the  employment  of  an  exhaust 
cut-out,  and  no  language  could  be  much  too  strong  to 
apply  to  this  particular  type  of  cad.  Unfortunately, 
one  seldom  gets  an  opportunity  of  conveying  one’s 
opinion  by  word  of  mouth  to  gentry  of  this  type,  but 
when  such  an  occasion  does  present  itself,  not  a  bad 
line  to  take  is  to  condole  with  him  upon  the  poor  quality 
of  his  car,  which  necessitates  resort  to  such  an  unplea¬ 
sant  practice  to  increase  its  power.  Of  course,  he  will 
protest  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  his 
car,  whereupon  it  may  be  gently  pointed  out  that  in  this 
case  his  conduct  in  making  such  a  detestable  noise 
without  necessity  is  inexcusable. 

Has  any  one  remarked  before  how  marvellously  little 
one  sees  of  the  railway,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
of  the  railway  station,  when  travelling  about  the  country 
by  car  ?  The  railways  one  sees,  of  course,  from  time  to 
time  when  actually  on  the  road,  at  level-crossings  and 
elsewhere,  but  in  the  towns  themselves  how  curiously 
little  one  sees  of  them!  One  can  stay  in  a  place  a 
month  sometimes  without  even  knowing  where  the 
railway  station  is,  and  certainly  without  -wishing  to 
inquire,  for  by  the  operation  of  some  law  of  affinity 
which  philosophers  can  perhaps  explain,  the  railway 
station  seems  always  to  be  located  in  the  most  unlovely 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  this  being  so,  it  must  be 
accounted  yet  another  of  the  gains  of  motoring  that  it 
spares  one  the  necessity  of  visiting  these  unattractive 
precincts. 


WOMAN. 


THE  MOTHERLESS  AND  THE  CHILDLESS. 

MERICA  is  being  seriously  exercised  over  the 
deterioration  of  the  modern  woman.  This  has 
been  put  down  to  higher  education,  and  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  found  in  her  refusal  to  have  large  families. 
Child-bearing  being  the  original  function  of  woman,  it 
is  concluded  that  she  is  turning  her  back  on  her  duty. 
It  is  probably  quite  correct  to  put  down  her  attitude  to 
her  education.  A  woman  who  has  seen  anything  of  life  is 
most  unlikely  to  start  out  to  furnish  the  world  with  a 
large  family  for  which  she  can  foresee  no  adequate 
economic  provision.  A  woman  who  has  earned  her 
living  is  certain  to  hesitate  before  she  brings  more 
children  into  the  world  than  she  and  her  husband  can 
support.  She  knows  too  much  about  the  labour  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  those  children  will  have  to  work. 

A  year  ago,  Lambeth  had  500  babies  on  the  rates. 
Now  it  has  only  those  who  are  in  imperfect  health,  or 
whose  people  intend  to  claim  them  as  soon  as  they  can 
work.  It  is  obvious  that  these  500  babies  are  the 
result  of  the  almost  promiscuous  child-bearing  which 


prevails  among  women  of  the  unthinking  classes,  and 
did  prevail  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  until 
their  women  began  to  think  for  themselves.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  300  applications  recently  made 
to  adopt  one  child  came  from,  people  who  wanted 
children  and  could  support  a  child.  Some  of 
the  babies,  as  has  been  said,  will  be  claimed  as  soon  as 
they  can  earn  their  own  living.  Is  it  surprising  that 
women  look  into  these  things  and  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  ?  If  at  one  time  there  are  500  unwanted  babies 
in  one  district,  it  is  obvious  that  those  children  have 
been  brought  into  the  world  under  unfair  conditions. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  their  chance  before  their 
birth. 

The  singularly  unsympathetic  young  woman  whom 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  taken  for  his  heroine  in  “  Mid- 
Channel  ”  feels  herself  a  born  mother,  but  quite 
acquiesces  with  her  husband  that  it  will  be  a  mistake 
to  hamper  themselves  with  “  brats  of  children.”  (Born 
mothers  do  not  call  children  brats.)  She  is  represented 
as  having  suffered  moral  wreck  in  consequence.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unfair  to  argue  from  her  case,  sincei  the 
economic  struggles  of  herself  and  her  husband  took 
place  in  Fitzjohn’s-avenue,  one  of  the  most  highly 
rented  districts  in  a  highly  rented  suburb.  But  the 
moral  wreckage  due  to  childlessness  could  not  be 
greater  than  the  damage  done  to  parents  and  child 
where  the  existence  of  the  latter  renders  life  a  long 
struggle  for  all. 

It  would  be  a  serious  matter  were  the  women  of  the 
middle-classes  definitely  to  revolt  against  motherhood, 
but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  such  thing  coming 
to  pass.  They  revolt  against  unconsidered  motherhood, 
not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  be  mothers,  but  because 
they  will  not  impose  life  on  a  child  who  will  have  to 
fight  against  hard'  conditions  for  many  years,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  all  its  life.  They  also  revolt  against  motherhood 
as  an  incidental  outcome  of  marriage,  where  they  feel 
no  impulse  towards  it  within  themselves. 

With  all  the  old  countries  of  the  world  groaning 
aloud  beneath  the  burdens  of  surplus  population  and 
unemployment,  is  it  not  natural  that  thinking  women 
should  say  that  until  the  world  is  ready  for  their 
children  they  will  have  none?  If  district  bodies  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians  can  effect  some  small  adjustment 
meanwhile  between  the  feckless  parents  who  have  more 
children  than  they  want,  and  the  childless  couples  who 
were  not  in  a  position  to  support  children  at  first,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  them,  some  good  will  be  done. 
In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  absurd  to  make  an  outcry  about 
the  deterioration  of  the  modern  woman  on  account  of 
her  higher  education.  The  heartless  woman  who 
neglects  her  children,  or  will  not  have  children  for 
purely  selfish  reasons,  is  not  a  victim  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ;  she  is  simply  acting  in  accordance  with  her  tem¬ 
perament,  and  would  have  done  so  had  she  been  a 
labourer’s  wife.  But  such  a  temperament  is,  in  any 
case,  unfitted  to  have  children,  so  that  side  of  the 
matter  adjusts  itself.  Higher  education  is  responsible 
for  the  other  women  ;  but  is  their  refusal  to  have 
children  deterioration? 

LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XV. — Of  a  Maeriage  Settlement. 

“  Charlie  and  I  are  going  to  be  married.” 

I  emulated  the  surprise  which  was  expected  of  me, 
and  understood  how  a  man  would  feel  if  an  ostrich 
suddenly  lifted  its  head  out  of  the  sand  and  said 
“  Peep-bo.” 

I  had  watched  my  cousin  Grace  and  her  fiance, 
Charlie  Gordon,  drifting  down  the  primrose  path,  while 
we  spent  a  cheery  six  weeks — members  of  a  large  party 
— on  the  North  Cornish  coast.  A  desire  for  mixed 
foursomes  may  be  harmless — a  passion  for  exploring 
caves  becomes  cumulative — but  tongued-tied  dreaminess 
is  incurable.  We  had  all  watched  it,  I  am  sure,  but 
we  had  been  too  delicate  to  do  anything  but  ignore  it; 
and  so  when  Grace  came  and  breathed  her  secret  to 
me  I  wa3  all  attention. 
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Charlie  Gordon  is  at  the  Bar,  doing  well,  and  about 
to  do  better.  His  present  income  is  about  £500.  That 
means  that  success  is  in  sight.  Grace  is  an  orphan 
with  about  four  thousand  pounds  as  her  portion  in 
life.  I  was  Grace’s  guardian.  Now  she  is  of  age  and 
has  control  of  her  money,  but  they  came  to  me  for 
advice. 

“  Gerald,”  she  said,  “  what  is  a  settlement,  and  ought 
I  to  have  one?” 

They  sat  by  me  on  the  rocks ;  at  our  feet  was  the 
Atlantic ;  no  land  between  us  and  America,  and  the 
sun  was  just  going  to.  fizzle  into  the  sea. 

“I’ll  answer  the  last  part  first. — No.” 

Charlie  looked  gloriously  solemn,  as  if  he  felt  the 
responsibilities  of  real  life  upon  him.  His  inmost  feel¬ 
ing  was  a  conviction  that  no  one  had  ever  been  married 
before. 

“Now  for  part  one,”  I  continued.  “If  a  girl  settles 
money  on  her  marriage  it  means  that  she  hands  over 
her  capital  to  trustees,  and  henceforth  she  cannot  touch 
it ;  the  trustees  are  responsible  for  it.  They  can  only 
pay  her  the  income.,  and  however  much  she  may  desire 
it,  the  capital  is  locked  up  till  her  youngest  child  is  of 
age.” 

“  That  means,”  said  Grace,  “  that  if  any  sudden 
emergency  arrives,  where  five  hundred  pounds  would 
be  invaluable,  you  as  my  trustee  could  not  let  me  have 
it?” 

“  Yes — or  if  I  did,  and  you  failed  to  repay  that  five 
hundred,  I  should  be  personally  responsible  for  putting 
it  back  among  the  trust  funds.  Once  it  is  settled,  the 
capital  is  buried,  and  the  income  is  all  you  have  to 
play  with.  One  of  you  might  be  ill.  Or  you  might 
want  to  buy  a  house.  Charlie  might  get  some  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  you  might  suddenly  want  some  capital  for 
an  outfit;  but  I  could  not  give  it  you.” 

“Then  why  do  people  have  marriage  settlements?” 

“  If  the  husband  is  a  rotter — likely  to  gamble  or 
play  ducks  and  drakes  with  money,  or  if  he  belongs  to 
a  speculative  business  like  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  settlement,  because  it  means 
there  is  always  an  income  for  the  wife  to  fall  back  on. 
But  where  the  husband  is  a  steady  man  like  Charlie - ” 

Charlie  felt  he  was  looking  stern  and  self-reliant,  and 
Grace  beamed. 

“  Well,  then,  he  has  the  income  that  he  is  making 
steadily;  he  has  not  been  able  to  lay  by  any  capital. 
In  a  case  like  that  it  is  splendid  to  have  some  lump  sum 
like  Grace’s  four  thousand  that  you  can  touch  if  the 
real  need  arises.  Of  course,  if  you  were  both  wealthy, 
so  that  you  could  live  on  the  income  of  your  capital, 
I  should  say  tie  some  of  it  up  by  all  means.  But  where  a 
girl  has  a  small  lump  sum,  and  the  man  is  earning 
the  income  on  which  they  are  to  live,  I  consider  it 
perfect  folly,  if  the  man  is  steady,  for  two  young  people 
to  lay  up  possible  trouble  for  themselves  by  asking  the 
law  to  look  after  their  money  when  they  are  quite 
capable  of  Looking  after  it  themselves  very  much 
better.” 

They  were  modern  enough  to  realise  that  though 
their  love  was  the  most  wonderful  the  world  had  ever 
known,  yet  the  contingencies  of  bread  and  butter  must 
be  provided  for.  I  felt  like  a  patriarch ! 

“  Of  course,  if  the  man  is  going  to  be  a  spendthrift 
and  the  money  is  settled,  then  if  he  goes  bankrupt  or 
does  anything  silly  like  that,  the  wife  is  safe,  because 
his  creditors  cannot  get  at  her  money.  That  is  how 
some  company  promotors  have  managed.  In  the  days 
of  their  prosperity  they  settled  enormous  sums  on  their 
wives  ;  then  the  crash  comes,  and  the  company  promoter 
laughs  at  his  creditors.  They  starve;  he  lives  in 
luxury,  because  the  money  is  now  his  wife’s !  ” 

“  It  sounds  dishonest,”  said  Grace  bitterly. 

“Well,  if  a  man  settles  money  on  his  wife  after 
marriage,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  tie  it  up 
so  that  the  creditors  can’t  touch  it  than  if  he  does  it 
before  marriage.  But  you  two  young  things  need  not 
trouble  your  heads  about  anything  but  what  are  called 


antenuptial  settlements,  and  my  advice  to  you  both 
is  ‘  Don’t.’  ” 

“But  look  here,  Gerald,”  interposed  Grace;  “my 
friend,  Enid  Dixon,  told  me  she  had  part  of  her  educa¬ 
tion  paid  for  by  moneys  which  were  raised  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way  by  lawyers.  I  thought  you  said  the  capital 
would  not  be  touched.” 

“Oh!  my  dear  child.  I  was  speaking  quite  gener¬ 
ally.  I  can’t  give  you  a  full  treatise  on  the  law  of 
Trusts  sitting  here  at  the  edge  of  the  world.  There 
often  is  a  clause  in  a  marriage  settlement  that  says 
that  if  there  are  children  and  capital  is  wanted  for  their 
maintenance  or  education,  a  portion  may  be  advanced 
by  the  trustees;  but  it  all  means  worry  and  legal 
expenses,  and  when  the  amount  of  the  capital  is  small 
it  is  not  worth  it.  Furthermore,  the  securities  in  which 
you  can  invest  are  those  that  give  horribly  small 
returns,  although  I  don’t  want  you  to  speculate  or  invest 
in  anything  foolish - ” 

“You  know,  Gerald,  I  always  take  your  advice  about 
my  investments.” 

“Then,”  I  answered,  smiling,  “  continue  that  plan, 
and  you  shall  employ  Charlie  as  the  Junior  Counsellor.” 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  costume  which  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  aviation — the  Up 
There  costume  and  the  Down  Here  dress.  The  former 
is  already  under  consideration,  although  women  have 
not  flown  much  yet.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  want  to, 
but  their  husbands  and  brothers  have  not  had  minds 
sufficiently  at  ease  from  their  own  labours  to  take 
passengers  with  skirts  and  hat-brims.  The  costume 
in  question  is  exquisitely  light,  although  it  is  also  warm 
and  fluffy,  and  has  fur  on  it.  It  is  whispered  that  it 
has  also  divided  skirts.  It  is  only  appropriate  that  for 
this  purpose  the  material  used  should  be  as  near  as 
possible  tq  the  texture  of  close  plumage,  and  this  will 
later  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Close  down  is  water¬ 
proof  and  light,  and  also  warm,  but  birds  of  the 
requisite  size  are  but  rare,  so  that  for  human  wear  we 
must  do  with  the  nearest  substitute  we  can  get. 

The  Down  Here  costume  has  not  yet  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  it  must.  We  have  already 
had  hats  lined  with  aluminium ;  probably  the  hat  of 
the  future  consists  of  a  ledge  of  concrete  lined  with 
chiffon.  Gasoline  and  petrol,  when  there  is  a  chance  of 
these  falling  out  of  the  skies,  must  alter  our  millinery. 
All  our  brims  will,  of  course,  turn  up,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  amateur  gutter  to  catch  these  new  rains ; 
possibly  some  enterpifising  milliner  will  find  a  way  to 
convert  the  stems  of  feathers  into  pipes,  which  will 
conduct  the  petrol  to  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  some 
inches  from  our  frocks.  We  shall  read,  for  instance, 
that  Lady  Z  was  sitting  in  the  park  on  Tuesday,  wear¬ 
ing  a  quite  new  hat,  consisting  of  an  aluminium  basin 
in  which  were  swimming  gold-fish  specially  brought  up 
on  water  in  which  petrol  had  been  spilt.  An  aluminium 
spout,  covered  with  fine  embroidery,  hung  to  the  waist 
at  the  back,  where,  fastened  to  the  belt  by  an  antique 
clasp,  it  wound  round  the  skirt,  finally  ending  in  a 
cluster  of  artificial  flowers  a  few  inches  from  the  hem  at¬ 
tire  right  side. 

What  a  development  one  can  foresee  in  the  water¬ 
proofing  trade !  It  will  no  doubt  provide  us  with 
rubber  moire  and  brocades.  One  dimly  imagines  the 
introduction  of  new  fabrics,  such  as  Chiffon-Caoutchouc, 
Velours-Vernie,  and  so  forth.  And  as  for  sunshades 
and  umbrellas,  we  shall  be  able  to  dwell  beneath  them 
as  in  tents.  Motoring  never  introduced  half  so  many 
strange  garments  as  flying  is  bound  to  do. 

Our  necks,  at  least,  will  escape  the  general  revolu¬ 
tion.  They  are  in  a  sheltered  corner,  where  the  hat- 
brim  protects  them.  This  is  fortunate,  for  a  woman 
who  is  well-geared  round  the  throat  can  afford  to  be 
otherwise  clothed  in  strange  fabrics.  German  women 
have  earned  their  reputation  for  bad  dressing  largely 
through  their  neglect  of  neck-wear.  In  this  matter,  the 
French  are  very  punctilious.  They  have  tastes  leaning 
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to  the  severe  on  this  point,  and  wear  stiffened  collars 
with  quite  ornate  gowns.  But  their  other  contrivances 
are  all  very  dainty.  They  do  wonders  with  strips  of 
plain  linen,  wound  round  the  neck  like  a  D’Orsay  stock, 
and  sometimes  edged  with  colour.  A  Parisienne  is 
probably  the  most  accomplished  tie-tyer  in  the  world. 
She  studies  it  with  a  care  that  transcends  even  that 
of  a  man.  That  is  one  secret  of  her  success ;  she  can 
tie  her  own  bows,  and  get  an  effect  different  every  day, 
and  each  one  better  than  any  made-up  tie. 

Starched  jabots  of  fine  lawn  are  being  much  worn 
in  Paris,  adorned  with  hem-stitching  and  sometimes 
edged  with  narrow  crochet.  Scraps  of  valuable  lace 
are  used  for  the  ends  of  unstarched  jabots.  A  French¬ 
woman  does  not  think  that  a  stock-size  tie  will  look 
well  without  alteration.  An  Englishwoman  merely 
moves  the  fastenings ;  a  French  either  remakes  the 
tie  or  has  a  fresh  one  made  to  fit  her. 

The  Very  deep  frillings  are  no  longer  worn  at  smart 
Continental  resorts.  Quite  a  narrow  frilling  has  taken 
their  place.  As  it  is  usually  made  of  lawn  at  five  or 
six  shillings  a  yard,,  and  its  fineness  makes  it  go  into 
endless  tiny  pleats;  and  as  it  is  hem-stitched,  or  edged 
with  narrow  real  lace,  or  a  tiny  band  of  the  finest  hand- 
drawn  thread-work,  these  little  finishes  to  a  collar, 
which  scarcely  show  save  as  part  of  the  scheme,  form 
a  very  respectable,  item  in  the  bill  for  a  smart  autumn 
outfit.  For  afternoon  wear  they  are  sometimes  made 
in  thick  pleated  cream  or  white  satin,  with  possibly  a 
thickness  of  pleated  chiffon  on  either  side,  but  the 
chiffon  may  be  replaced  by  any  kind  of  valuable  lace. 
Alengon  does  nicely! 

LOVE-LETTERS— A  LYRIC. 

(Suggested  to  a  much-married  minor  poet  by  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  papers.) 

The  Silly  Season’s  going  strong 
And  silly  game  they’re  flushing, 

“  Should  love-letters  be.  short  or  long, 

Or  sensible  or  gushing,” 

As  Edwin’s  soul,  in  inky  song, 

To  Angel  goes  a-rushing? 

Love-letters  I  myself  have,  writ  :  — 

I  own  it  with  compunction  :  — 

Which  held  for  every  ounce  of  wit 
A  ton  of  amorous  unction. 

’Twas  thus — so  I  imagined  it — 

I  played  Dan  Cupid’s  function. 

’Twas  “  darling,”  “  precious,”  “  star,”  “  petite,” 
And  “  how  poor  Lovey  misses — 

Ah,  Heavenly,  inexpensive  treat — 

The  intoxicating  kisses 
Of  Dovey,  who  his  sugared  sweet, 

“His  Marzipan,  his  bliss  is.” 

Rut  now — at  barest-  truth  I  stop; 

Heaven  knows  I  wouldn’t  wrong  her — - 
The.  sugar’s  off  the  lollipop, 

She’s  marzipan  no  longer, 

But  rather  like  an  acid  drop 
In  flavour,  only  stronger. 

My  letters  how  I  wish  forgot! 

But  still  their  shadow  haunts  me. 

For  Dovey’s  kept  those  reams  of  rot, 

And — thing  which  fairly  daunts  me — 

As  sure  as  our  disputes  wax  hot, 

She  routs  ’em  out  and  taunts  me. 

****** 

“  Should  love-letters  be  long  or  short. 

Or  sensible  or  tender?” 

Psha !  Let  them  be  of  neither  sort. 

Write  none ,  0  self-defender; 

Or  if  you  must  yourself  report, 

A  picture  post-card  send  her. 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  doing  credit  to  its  educa¬ 
tion.  Eor  a  couple  of  decades  the  complaint  of  the 
employers  of  girls  has  been  that,  whereas  they  could 
put  invisible  stitches  into  sample,  they  had  absolutely 
no  idea  of  putting  their  prowess  to  any  useful  purpose. 
This  the  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  remedy  by 
making  every  piece  of  needlework  have  some  object. 
In  fact,  having  learnt  the  grammar  of  sewing,  the  girls 
are  to  be  taught  to  speak.  Cutting-out  of  real  garments 
is  to  take  the  place  of  making-up  paper  clothes.  If 
the  girl  knits,  she  is  to  knit  socks  and  stockings  that 
are  actually  to  be  worn.  It  seems  as  though  the 
coming  generation  is  actually  going  to  be  taught  to 
be  useful,  and  that  in  future  we  shall  hear  less  of  girls 
who  cannot  darn  their  own  stockings,  much  less  those 
of  .  any  one  else. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  tales  of  sweating,  but 
none,  1  think,  to  compare  with  the  cases  quoted  in  the 
]  eport  of  the  American  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  showing 
that  women  in  the  Loire  region,  sewing  on  shirts,  skirts, 
and  so  forth,  are  frequently  paid  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
to  a  halfpenny  an  hour.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
workers  should  be  found  at  such  a  price ;  still  more 
incredible  that  an  annual  income — after  ten  hours’  work 
a  day  of  £4  5s.  to  £9  10s.  should  not  have  evoked  some 
sort  of  combined  protest.  The  almost  inevitable  result 
of  home  work,  in  unmitigated  sweating,  shows  the  full 
difficulty  of  helping  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
In  Chicago  the  great  clothing  manufacturers  have  com¬ 
bined  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweat-shop,  by  means  of 
a  self-contained  working  city.  Even  this  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  for  human  nature  demands  variety  of  a 
kind  not  to  be  obtained  by  segregation. 

Englishwomen  in  India  have  had  several  tributes 
this  year  to  the  work  they  have  done,  and  the  qualities 
of  courage  and  endurance  they  have  shown  in  India 
during  many  crises,  historical  and  domestic.  The  latest 
is  a  book  written  from  the  personal  experience  of  Mrs. 
Diver,  who  devotes  some  chapters  to  the  pioneer  women 

India,  such  as  the  Maharani  of  Kuch  Behai’,  Narojai 
Sarain,  the  poetess  who  is  not  yet  seventeen,  and  Miss 
Cornelia  Sorabji,  the  lady  whose  legal  qualifications 
have  done  so  much  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  high- 
class  women  in  India.  Living  behind  the  purdah,  they 
had  but  scant  chance  of  receiving  justice  when  they 
could  only  interview  a  lawyer  through  a  curtain.  Miss 
Sorabji  s  work  has  been  quiet,  but  almost  inestimable. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Count  Hans  von  Koenigs- 
marck  wrote  about  the  mem-sahib  in  a  most  exalted 
strain,  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Lady  Blood.  One  must 
not  forget  the  good  work  done  by  Lady  Dufferin,  who 
was  the  first  to  organise  medical  aid  for  Indian  women. 
In  all  the  agitation  about  India  and  its  Government 
the  work  done  by  Englishwomen  in  India  for  India 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  possibly  less  mingled 
with  inevitable  damage,  such  as  attends  all  work,  than 
any  other  chapter  of  the  British  occupation. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  satisfactory  Govern¬ 
ment  report  on  the  working  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902, 
that  after  next  March  maternity  nurses  generally  should 
not  be  allowed  to  practise  without  certificates,  is  a 
notable  advance  in  methods  of  dealing  with  infant 
mortality.  The  superstitions  and  unhygienic  customs 
connected  with  birth  die  harder  than  any  others,  and 
attempts  to  meet  them  have  often  been  too  “  official  ” 
and  too  little  adapted  to  local  conditions  to  make  much 
headway  against  unheard-of  ignorance.  Too  often  poor 
smothers  wish  their  children  to-  die — a  wish  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  consequent  insurance 
money ;  from  sheer  ignorance,  too,  children  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  blind  or  with  feeble  sight.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  report  as  to  certificated'  midwives  would 
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make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  midwife  to  preserve  life, 
while  not  necessarily  depriving  the  mothers  of  the 
assistance  of'  those  they  know  and  trust. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — Here  we  are  in  Paris  after  a  really 
pleasant  journey,  and  one  of  the-  best  crossings  of  the 
season.  We  arrived  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  brilliant  sunshine  we  walked  down  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  asked  our  invariable  question  when  away 
from  home:  “Is  this  really  us?”  Ungrammatical,  I 
know71,  but  very  appropriate  to  the  feeling  of  unusual¬ 
ness  which  one  experiences  when  away  from  home.  We 
found  the  City  of  Light  very  full  of  Americans,  and  the 
fascination  of  the  shop  windows  seems  greater  than 
ever.  We  are  staying  with  Mary,  whose  flat  is  so 
perfectly  appointed  that  it  might  take  a  prize  as  model 
of  a  luxurious,  comfortable  home.  Luxury  and  com¬ 
fort  do  not  always  go  together,  but  our  hostess  has  found 
the  secret  of  combining  them.  Her  dining-room  is 
English  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  furniture 
is  Sheraton,  and  the  plate  entirely  old  English,  also 
the  glass,  china,  and  ornaments.  Even  the  silk  cur¬ 
tains  that  supplement  the  lace  blinds  are  in  English 
brocade,  and,  like  all  the  draperies  in  the  flat,  in  pale 
blue  and  amber  stripes.  The  carpet  is  Axminster.  Yes, 
there  is  a  carpet,  for  Mary  does  not  like  the  chilly 
French  fashion  of  bare  jparquet  floor. 

The  bedrooms  and  drawing-room  are  all  Louis  XV. ; 
not  modern  reproductions  of  the  period,  but  real 
eighteenth-century  chairs,  tables,  bureaux,  tabourets, 
mirrors,  and  ornaments.  An  Erard  piano  is  an  agree¬ 
able  anachronism,  but  as  a  makeweight  there  is  a  per¬ 
fect  round  table  with  a  small  drawer  at  each  of  two 
sides,  and  most  delectable  small  square  tables  that  draw 
out  at  the  other  two.  The  drawers  are  for  holding  the 
cards,  the  tables  for  counters  or  other  pleasing  adjuncts, 
such  as  beverages,  etc.  There  are  two  tops,  one  white 


marble  encircled  by  a  small  gilt  rail ;  the  other  of  the 
same  wood  as  the  table,  and  made  reversible,  the  lower 
side  being  covered  with  green  baize  for  card-playing. 

Mary  had  a  lovely  time,  she  told  us,  searching  Paris 
for  real  Louis  XV.  bits,  such  as  this  table  and  a  bed 
in  gilt  wickerwork  with  the  lovely  Louis  XV.  curves 
top  and  bottom.  All  the  toilet  accessories  are  also 
Louis  XV.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  perfectly  appointed 
dwelling.  At  every  turn  one’s  eye  is  charmed  by  a 
lovely  outline,  a  piece  of  admirable  old  cut  glass,  a  bit 
of  exquisite  porcelain,  or  a  piece  of  furniture  that  is 
eloquent  of  an  age  of  cultured  taste  far  exceeding  our 
own.  'Take,  for  instance,  a  dressing-table,  in  light 
walnut,  the  top  covered  with  stamped  vieux  rose  velvet, 
and  that  again  with  glass.  The  mirror  attached  to  it 
has  a  frame  all  curves,  the  centre  shaped  like  a  shield, 
and  little  carved  ornaments  here  and  there,  but  not 
overdone. 

A  shop'  on  one  of  the  boulevards  announces,  under 
“  Man  spricht  Deutsch,”  that  “  English  is  spoken  and 
American  understood.”  Isn’t  that  delicious? 

We  saw  some  marvellous  hats  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
to-day ;  most  of  them  in  automobiles,  many  of  which 
turned  in  to  the  Carlton  or  the  Elysee  Hotels.  The 
biggest  and  most  fantastic  of  these  generally  cover 
American  heads.  We  admired  very  much  a  light- 
footed  little  lady,  whom  we  saw  yesterday  morning  giving 
her  dogs  a  run.  She  was  in  a  skirt  and  long  coat  of 
pink  and  white-striped  Japanese  silk,  so  thin  that  I,  at 
first,  thought  it  gauze.  Her  much-frilled  white  muslin 
petticoat  came  exactly  to  the  edge  of  her  gown,  which 
was  short  enough  to  show  white  suede  shoes  and  silk 
■stockings. 

The  sun  has  been  very  hot  here,  and  we  have  to  wear 
our  thinnest  garb  in  the  mornings.  Then  comes  a 
shower  that  chills  the  air,  and  we  change  to  solid 
tailor-mades,  only  to  have  the  sun  come  out  again  and 
simply  bake  us.  The  whole  summer  has  been  exasperat- 
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ROOMS  CAN  NOW  BE  BOOKED. 
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ing  in  tlie  matter  of  clothes.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice,  here  in  Paris,  how  some  of  the  elegantes  wear 
light  and  pale  summer  costumes,  while  others  choose 
dark  gowns  that  will  not  look  out  of  place  if  the  sky 
turns  grey  and  rain  should  fall.  It  is  amusing  to  go 
to  a  certain  open-air  restaurant  in  the  Bois  and  watch 
“  tout  Paris  ”  on  its  way  to  the  races.  The  automobiles 
are  marvels  of  richness  in  appointment.  We  noticed 
one  upholstered  in  cream-coloured  kid.  It  seems  the 
chic  thing  for  a  lady  to  sit  alone  in  her  automobile. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  enormous  hats  that  have  induced  this 
fashion.  We  also  noticed  that  a  single  squire  appears 
to  have  replaced  last  year’s  two.  You  never  know 
where  you  are  in  these  details  of  the  mode.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  it  was  the  smart  thing  to  have  three 
cavaliers,  two  to  entertain  each  other,  leaving  one  for 
a  tete-a-tete.  But  possibly  this  was  found  to  have'  its 
inconveniences.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  two 
did  not  entertain  each  other  very  well. 

We  went  shopping  yesterday  and  found  that  the 
useful  blousette,  for  wearing  under  a  cut-out  bodice, 
is  here  a  “  guimpe.”  How  impossible  to  guess  at  such 
a  name  !  Blouses  are  better  value  for  the  price  here 
than  in  London;  the  cut  is  so  good.  We  came  across 
a  small  shop  in  a  side  street  which  has  customers  for 
this  kind  of  thing  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The  pro¬ 
prietress  wished  to  show  us  the  name  of  the  family _ 

mother  and  daughters — but  we  did  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  nice  to  pick  up  information  in  this  way,  so 
declined  the  offer. 

The  [young  couple  are  to  be  married  in  November. 
They  have  found  an  ideal  abode,  a  large  studio  with 
living  rooms  attached,  and  a  kitchen  that  might  belong 
t°  Hansel  and  Gretel’s  house  in  the  wood,  so  small  and 
clean  and  suggestive  of  good  things  is  it.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  kitchen  I  once  saw  in  a  French  house  with 
everything  well  within  reach  of  the  hand.  A  system  of 
pulleys  from  the  ceiling  .provided  implements  in  a 
moment,  and  slung  them  up  out  of  the  way  when  done 
with.  Tho  very  large  cook  who  was  queen  of  this  small 
domain  explained  to  us  that  she  liked  a  tiny  kitchen,  as 
she  thought  it  such  a  waste  of  time  to  have  to  walk 
about  a  large  one  to  get  the  things  she  wanted.  Funny 
notion,  wasn’t  it? 

Ursula  writes  from  near  Doncaster:  — 

Once  more  the  whirligig  of  Time  (I  had  almost  said  treadmill, 
but  perish  the  thought  !)  has  brought  round  our  northern  equine 
festival,  and  it  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  Alas !  for  all  the 
fine  frocks  which  were  to  have  made  their  debut  on  the  occasion, 
as  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  condemned  to  the  inglorious 
repose  of  their  boxes.  The  weather  was  so  cold  that  warm  coats 
and  skirts  were  the  order  of  the  day  throughout,  and  one  felt  quite 
sorry  for  the  brave  people  who  insisted  on  wearing  their  light  thin 
frocks,  regardless  of  climate.  In  the  teeth  of  a  cutting  wind  the 
sight  of  a  white  transparent  lace  frock  sent  a  cold  shiver  down 
one’s  spine,  though  there  was  a  wide  vid  media  between  this  and 
the  sealskin  coat  and  sables  worn  by  another  lady.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  remark  of  a  French  friend  :  “  Lorsque  l’on  voit  des 
personnes  qui  portent  des  robes-  qui  ne  sont  pas  de  saison,  on  dit 
qti’elles  n’en  ont  pas  d’autres  a  se  mettre  cur  le  dos.”  Among  the 


most  successful  gowns  were  two  rose-pink  friezes,  which  looked 
both  smart  and  warm,  as  did  also  a  lightish  cinnamon  brown  worn 
with  white  furs.  Lady  de  Bathe  appeared  one  day  in  a  very  well- 
cut  white  cloth  (the  skirt  short,  the  coat  long),  and  a  tall  hat 
covered  with  lace  and  adorned  with  a  huge  white  osprey.  There 
were  plenty  of  bright  floral  hats  to  give  a  touch  of  colour  here  and 
there  in  the  crowd,  and  one  felt  involuntarily  cheered  up  when 
looking  down  on  one  which  was  a  mass  of  those  lovely  rose- 
pink  peonies.  I  do  not  think  the  present  fashionable  hat  is  very 
becoming,  with  its  largo  flat  wings.  It  gives  such  a  depressed  sort 
ot  effect;  but  of  course  one  still  sees  enough  big  ospreys  to  make 
the  hearts  of  R.S.P.C.A.  members  ache  with  pity.  Lady  Savile 
looked  very  well  one  day  in  black  with  a  bunch  of  malmaisons, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  King  wore  a  large  buttonhole  each  day. 
Lady  Londonderry  was  in  the  Royal  box  on  Wednesday  in  a  richly 
trimmed  green  velvet  coat  and  skirt,  and  not  far  off  was  Lady 
Ilchester,  in  dark  blue,  with  a  hat  covered  with  pale  blue  feathers. 
Miss  Muriel  Wilson  was  in  the  paddock  on  Leger  Day,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  high-crowned  black  hat,  trimmed  with  a  clump  of 
black  and  white  ostrich  feathers;  but  a.s  a  rule  people  had  left 
these  delicate  feathers  at  home,  in  view  of  the  frequently  threaten¬ 
ing  rain.  I  saw  Lady  Head  fort  in  pale  pink,  the  skirt  draped  in 
very  artistic  folds  edged  with  fringe,  and  a  pale  green  scarf  gave  a 
touch  of  contrast.  Another  day  she  wore  pale  blue  silk  with  a 
Tose-bedecked  hat.  Jewellery  is  more  Avorn  than  ever,  and  the 
display  of  necklaces  and  pendants  would  have  done  credit  to  a  ball¬ 
room. 

Let  me  recommend  you  to  try  this  B ordure  des 
escallopes  de  veau  :  - — - 

Cut  the  fillet  of  a  neck  of  veal  into  pieces  an  inch  thick,  lard 
them  with  strips  .of  bacon,  and  arrange  them  on  a  bed  of 
sliced  'vegetables  in  a  stewpan,  -covered  with  slices  of  bacon, 
lorn  in  stock  to  cq\rer  the  vegetable,  cover  all  with  a  buttered 
paper,  and  braise  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Remove  the  .paper  to  dTy  the  laTding.  For  the  border  shower 
4  oz.  of  lice  into  boiling  stock,  to  which  add  a  pinch  of  chopped 
shalot.  Cover  the  rice  with  buttered  paper,  then  with  the  lid 
an.d  simmer  it  for  2  hours,  ivhen  the  rice  should  be  quite  dry. 
Mix  in  1  oz.  of  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season.  Put  the  rice  into  a 
gi eased  border  mould  and  stand  it  in  the  oven  for  5  minutes, 
then  turn  it  out  on  a  dish.  Glaze  the  fillets,  arrange  them 
on  the  border,  garnish  the  centre  w i t h  juliennes  of  truffle,  tongue, 
and  mushroom,  adding  some  tiny  quenelles,  made  with  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  veal.  Pour  round  it  a  creamy  sauce  made  with  the 
liquor  from  the  braise. 

Timbales  de  riz  aux  huitres  : — ■ 

Shower  4  oz.  of  Carolina  rice  into  a  pint  of  boiling  stock 
cover  it  closely  and  simmer  it  for  two  hours.  Stir  in  lightly  an 
ounce  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  e^gs.  Put 
the  rice. into  eight  or  ten  email,  buttered  dariole  moulds,  pressing 
a.  hole  m  the  centre  with  the  handle  of  a  small  spoon.  Blanch 
eighteen  sauce  oysters,  strain  them,  and  remove  the  beards 
Convert  the  liquor  into  sauce,  adding  cream,  a  little  lemon  juice 
the.  yolk  of  an  egg,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  the  oysters.  Fill  the 
cavities  in  the  cioustades  with  the  oyster,  smooth  the  rice  ovev 
and  steam  them  half  an  hour  with  a  buttered  paper  over  them  • 
serve  them  with  the  oyster  sauce  poured  round  them. 

Cucumbers  a  la  Madras  you  will  find,  too,  a  tasty 
novelty  :  — 

Cut  a  couple  of  large  cucumbers  into  pieces  3in.  long,  peel  them 
with  a  fluted  cutter,  remove  the  seeds  w’ith  an  apple  corer, 
parboil  them  ten  minutes,  and  drain  on  a  cloth.  Pound 
6  oz.  of  raw  chicken,  adding  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  oz.  of  cold  thick 
bread  sauce,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  lan  egg.  Rub  the 
quenelle  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  work  it  briskly  in  a  basin 
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Remember  that 


Courtauld’s  Crape 


is  Waterproof, 


and  therefore  is  NOT  DAMAGED  EVEN  BY  THE  HEAVIEST  RAIN. 


Stocked  by  Leading  Drapers  all  over  the  World. 
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with  three-quarters  of  a  gill  of  cream.  Fill  the  cucumbers  with 
the  quenelle  and  cook  them  in  an  earthenware  casserole  with 
three  gills  of  curry  sauce.  Serve  in  the  casserole,  with 
boiled  rice  in  a  separate  dish.  To  make  the  curry  sauce: — ‘Cook 
two  large  minced  onions  with  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  covered 
stewpan  till  they  brown,  add  two* 1  apples  cut  into  quarters,  and 
a  ripe  tomato.  Cook  these  with  the  lid  on  until  the  fruit  is 
tender,  then  mix  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  one  of 
curry  paste,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  oocoanut,  with 
milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  of  chutney  and  stock  to 
make  the  sauce  a  good  consistency.  Simmer  it  half  an  hour, 
rub  it  through  the  tammy,  season  it  with  cream,  lemon  juice, 
and  salt. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Preparations  for  Winter. 

LEANLINESS  is  as  important  for  plants  as  it  is 
for  human  beings.  They  breathe  through  pores  in 
their  leaves,  just  as  insects  breathe  through  pores  in 
their  bodies ;  and  if  these  pores  are  blocked  by  dust  or 
dirt  the  leaves  must  wither  and  fall.  For  as  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  perform  their  functions,  the  flow  of  sap 
into  them  ceases,  the  channels  dry  up,  and  the  stalks 
loosen  at  the  joints,  and  eventually  separate.  But  that 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter,  or  even  the  greater  part. 
Dirt  means  germs  of  various  sorts,  many  of  them  the 
causes  of  disease,  and  if  plants  are  to  be  kept  healthy 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  This  is  especially  true  in 
winter,  when,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature, 
or,  if  forcing  is  carried  on,  the  unnatural  conditions, 
they  have  less  resisting  power  than  ivhen  they  are  in 
active  growth  under  favourable  circumstances.  As  frosts 
not  infrequently  occur  in  September,  all  tender  hard- 
wooded  plants  should  be  placed  under  cover,  but  before 
this  is  done  they  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  if 
necessary,  disinfected,  and  the  house  which  they  are  to 
occupy  should  be  cleaned  also.  The  leading  growers 
always  spray  their  chrysanthemums  with  a  fungicide 
before  moving  them  inside,  and  in  this  way  prevent  their 
being  attacked  by  mildew,  rust,  or  other  fungoid  dis¬ 
eases,  which  sometimes  cause  much  trouble.  But,  of 
course,  if  the  germs  are  already  in  the  house,  spraying 
the  plants  outside  will  only  delay  the  attack  ;  for  this 
reason  glass,  floor,  and  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed,  and  unless  the  walls  are  quite  clean  they 
should  he  lime-washed.  A  fresh  coat  of  lime  and  size, 
besides  destroying  germs  and  insects,  has  the  further 
advantage  of  making  the  house  lighter  during  the  dark 
days  of  winter. 

The  Beautiful  Peruvian  Lilies. 

Among  the  plants  -which  are  most  useful  for  brighten¬ 
ing  the  borders,  when  bright  colours  are  getting  scarce, 
are  the  alstromerias.  A.  psittacina  flowers  during  the 
present  month,  and  A.  pulchra  (St.  Martin’s  flower)  even 
later,  while  A.  aurantiaca  and  A.  chilensis,  though  they 
begin  about  the  middle  of  summer,  generally  keep  on 
well  into  autumn.  The  whole  family  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  one.  Natives  of  tropical  America,  some  of 


the  species  must  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or 
the  stove,  but  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  espe¬ 
cially  A.  aurantiaca,  are  hardy,  though  A.  pulchra,  as 
it  flowers  so  late,  should  be  covered  with  a  frame  or  a 
handlight  in  September.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  is  the  white  A.  pelegrina  alba,  sometimes  called  the 
lily  of  the  Incas,  but  it  also  is  one  of  the  more  tender 
species.  In  the  open  ground  alstromerias  should  be 
planted  in  light  well-drained  soil  in  the  warmest  and 
most  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden,  and  when  once 
planted  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  prevent  slugs  from  cutting  off  the  tops  when 
they  appear  in  spring,  but  when  they  are  established 
they  soon  form  large  clumps,  and  give  very  little  trouble, 
requiring  only  to  be  supplied  with  water  in  summer. 
If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  very  dry  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider,  an  insect  able  to  do  an  amount 
of  damage  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  Giant  Asphodels. 

The  first  of  the  eremuri,  or  giant  asphodels,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1874,  and  since  then 
the  number  of  species  in  cultivation  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  raised  to  thirty.  They  are  all  natives  of  Asia; 
most  of  them  are  fairly  hardy,  and  they  are  such 
strikingly  handsome  plants- — E.  robustus,  for  example, 
being  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height — that  though  they  still 
cost  from  two  to  ten  shillings  each,  and  even  more  for 
the  later  introductions,  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular,  especially  for  large  gardens.  They  require  n 
good  deal  of  space,  and  should  be  planted  at  least  a 
yard  apart,  for  not  only  are  the  curious  wheel-like  tubers 
of  great  size,  but  also  their  thick,  fleshy  roots  extend 
five  or  six  feet  beyond  them.  Their  vitality  seems  to 
be  impaired,  as  in  the  case  of  asparagus,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  so  they  should  never  be  out  of  the  ground 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and,  as  their  resting 
period  is  comparatively  shorty  they  should  be  planted,  if 
not  in  September,  at  a-ny  rate  before  the  end  of  October, 
and  not  afterwards  disturbed.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
their  size  and  habit,  eremuri  require  very  rich  soil,  and 
though  it  should  be  light  and  thoroughly  well  drained 
to  secure  them  against  damp  in  winter,  it  should  be  kept 
moist  while  they  are  growing.  As  they  are  sometimes 
injured  by  frost  in  spring,  the  position  should  he  a  warm 
one,  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  S.  W. 

Lilies  in  Pots  (R.  L.). — It  is  rarely  that  'bulbs  of  Lilium 
speciosum,  when  grown  in  pots,  flower  satisfactorily  in  two 
successive  years.  You  had  much  better  plant  them  out  in  the 
garden,  and  .buy  fresh  bulbs  for  your  conservatory.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  devote  valuable  space,  to  say  nothing  about  time  and 
trouble,  to  any  but  the  best  plants.  In  the  open  ground,  where 
they  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  there  is  rather 
more  excuse  for  doing  so. 

Iceland  Poppies  (T.  C.). — In  their  native  habit  they  are 
perennials,  but  in  this  climate  they  are  often  only  of  annual 
duration.  However,  as  they  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  quickly  come  into  flower,  this  does  not  matter  much. 


ALDRIDGE’S. — The,  “YTenture”  and  V.Vivid,”  Windsor, 
Hampton  Court,  and  London. 
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will  he  SOLD  by  AUCTION  by 

Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN,  at  Aldridge’s,  St.  Martin’s-lane.  London, 
next  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  at  about  TWO  o'clock. 

On  view  Monday.  Catalogue  forwarded. 

X  ARGE  STUDIO, 

i  J  S3  ft.  by  22  ft..  at  32,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  W.C.,  and 
Chambers  at  No.  28,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  Vacant; 

Apply  to  the  Resident  Housekeeper. 
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EMPIRE  HOTEL  LOWESTOFT 


ENOLUSiVE  TERMS 

™>»12/-g? 

Special  Combined  Rail  and  Hotel  Coupons  for  week-ends  can  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Offices,  35,  New  Bridge  St.,  EC-,  as  follows 

”  Including  l3t  Cl  Rail.  I  Including  3rd  Cl.  Rail.  I  |  Including  1st  Ci.  Rail.  I  Including  3rd  Oh  Rail 

SATURDAY  to  MONDAY  £220  £1  n  6  FRIDAY  to  MONDAY  £2  12  6  £220 

SATURDAY  to  TUESDAY  2  12  6  220  1  FRIDAY  to  TUESDAY  3  30  ]  2  12  6 


Telephone— 2300  Holborn,  or  266  Lowestoft. 


Telegrams— “Spierpon,  London,”  or  “Empire,  Lowestoft." 
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the  cure  of  consumption.* 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

To  the  sufferer  passing  through  the  various  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  also  those  who  have  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  born  ol  consumptive  parents,  and  are  tortured  by  the 
agony  ot  uncertainty,  and  are  losing  the  spirit  to  undertake 
even  their  normal  avocations,  the  knowledge  that  the  day  of 
despair  has  gone  by,  and  that  even  cases  that  were  pro¬ 
nounced  hopeless  have  been  cured,  must  awake  a  deep 
interest  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone. 

Many  remarkable  cases  have  been  instanced  wherein 
Di.  Ala  none  s  treatment  has  been  curative,  and  we  commend 
the  following  letter  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  :  — 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Christian  World) 

.  “  Whitby. 

4  Dear  Sir,— I  would  like  to  give  testimony  to  Dr. 
Alabone’s  Curative  Treatment  of  Consumption,  as  it  is  now 
four  years  since  1  went  under  his  valuable  Treatment.  I 
was  suffering  from  Tuberculosis,  had  profuse  night-sweats, 
and  lungs  affected.  I  placed  myself  under  him,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  am  now  perfectly  strong  and  well,  and  my 
medical  naan  after  minutely  examining  me,  said  ‘  there  was 
not  the  slightest  taint  of  consumption  in  me,’  and  I  have  not 
taken  Dr.  Alabone’s  remedies  for  over  two  years— which  is 
proof  enough.  When  I  went  to  Dr.  Alabone,  life  was  simply 
a  burden,  and  I  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  ever  getting 
better.  n 

u  J-  now  weigh  over  If  stone  more  than  I  did  when  I  went 
to  him,  and  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  splendid  health. 

“It  is  certainly  a  cure ,  and  no  bolstering  up.  I  only  hope 
everyone  so  afflicted  will  avail  themselves  of  Dr.  Alabone’s 
remedy,  and  I  wish  him  the  success  he  deserves  and  merits. — ■ 
Yours  etc., _  A.  E.  T. - A.R.C.O.” 

*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh," illus- 
tr:ued  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable  ”  by  the  most  eminent  physi- 
ciaiis ;  46th  edition,  168th  thousand,  price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  of  Author,  Edwin  W. 
Alabone,  M.D. Phil., D.Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  Lynton  House,  Highbury-quadrant, 
Loudon,  N.  By  the  same  Author:  “Testimonies  of  Patients,  with  Comments 
on  the  Open-Atr  Treatment,"  price  Is.;  “Infamous  Conduct,”  price  6d  • 
and  How  the  Cure  of  Consumption  is  Suppressed,”  price  is.  '  ’ 
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DEUTSCHE  BANK,  BERLIN, 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 

£10,000,000 

(M.  200,000,000). 


DIVIDENDS 

12  per  cent. 

for  past  5  years. 

BRANCHES. 

HAMBURG,  BREMEN,  FRANKFORT  O/M.,  DRESDEN  LFIPSIO 
MUNICH,  NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN.  ’  ’ 


RESERVES 

£5,184,954 

(M.103, 699,000). 


Current  Accounts,  joint  or  individual,  opened  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin 
custody  Exchange  securities  bought  and  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  ineome  re-invested. 

Reiortf ler3>  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  all  Tourist  and  Health 

el^whererelnltted  to  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  European  languages. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BANK  OF  EGYPT.  UNITED. 

Telegrams— “ SPHINX  LONDON.”  Telephone-312  LONDON  WALL 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1856  and  Registered  as  Limited  in  1897  ' 

CAPITAL  £1.500,000  in  60.000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH 
1A  (10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES.) 

£12  10s,  per  Share  is  paid,  andthe  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

_  ,CApITAIf  PAID  UP-£625,0C0.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

Boaid  of  Directors—  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulnh 
Esq  The  Hon  S  Carr  Glyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.  Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncneff,  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.  ,  oonn 

flankers.— -The  Bank  of  England  ;  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  •  Messrs 
.  . .  *  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors. — Messrs.  Birch  am  &  Co’. 

Auditors.— Messrs.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary.— Arthur  Nichols  Esa 
PR  4  \;rAH  Lu?f,att0’  ,facha-  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt.  q‘ 
at  ••  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at  :  Mansoura,  Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Fayoum,  Beni-Souef,  Minteh,  As- 
8°'r£n’  x?Ue Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeh,  Chebin  Elkom,  Esneh,  Luxor,  Tahta. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable 
and  current  accounts  opened.  J 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

THE*  UWBOS^BABVK  OF  AUSTR ALJ A,  Ltd 

Paid-up  CapSl  !  .'837-  Incorporated  1880. 

Reserve  Fund  ...  .  ~  .  £1  Ito’ooS 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  ...  £3,000  000 

HEAD  OFFICE — 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection  Deposits  a™ 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application 


Amusements. 


^KEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

at  A  EVENING  at  S,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


s 


'T.  JAMES’S. 


Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER’S 

New  Production. 

•  _  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  sharp,  a  play  entitled 
MID  .  CHANNEL.  By  ARTHUR  PINERO. 

In  which  will  appear 
MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 


New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case. 

Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
JEFFREYS:  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff,”  Proprietor:  Sir 

unaries  \V  yndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 


CHAFTESBURY  THEATRE. 

h-t  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATIN 


- - - -  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERl  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


A  LHAMBRA.  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,  Mile.  Britta. 
'££-mTTr,  „nrrETEEL  LEVEY,  CONSUELO  FORNARINA. 

ON  THE  SQUARE  (Last  Week).  Sisters  Amatis,  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 
Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Mo’ul. 

T^MPIRE.  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premiere  Danseuse, 

in  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO. 

_  A  DAY  IN  PARIS  (last  weeks),  and  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  HlTOHlNS. 


PALACE. — H.  V.  ESMOND  &  Co.  in  “  Amons  Thieves” 

CLARICE  VANCE,  LUCETTE  DE  VERLY,  ARTHUR  PRINCE  B4RCLA  V 
GAMMON,  AVIATION  DERBY  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8  MAY 
TiAI.  at  2.  Managing  Directer— Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 

MASKELYNH  AND  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  George’s 

Hall,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  Mr.  Devant  Mr.  Barclay  Gammon 
154^  Mayfair11  Eudd^ists>  e^c->  etc-  Children  half-price  to  Matinees.  ’Phone’ 


Exhibition. 


M  ADAME  TUSSAUB’S  EXHIBITION. — New  Attractions 

SOUTHA IRtl^'FXPRTHTTO w'Cpna^^al;l  “Presenting  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
V  u  oi  Vr;  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut 
E.  H,  Shackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  meui. 


Concerts. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL 

L  T  FIGHTLY  at  S. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J  WOOD 

Is.  to  5s.  Usual  agents.  RO  BERT  NEWMAN,  Manager 

IRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
OCTOBER  5,  G,  7,  and  8,  1909. 

Principal  Vocalists: 

Mesdames  PERCEVAL  ALLEN,  DONALDA,  AGNES  NICHOLES  pt  rrsaxt 
WHITE,  ADA  CROSSLEY,  PHYLLIS  LETT,  and  kTrkBY  LuIn 

Messieurs  JOHN  COATES,  JOHN  HARRISON,  WALTER  HYDE  FREnRum 
AUSTIN,  DALTON  BAKER,  HENSCHEL  and  RADFORD/ EDERI° 

Tuesday  ) 

Morning.  J 

Tuesday  j 
Evening.  T 


“ELIJAH.” 

Mr.  Rutland  Boughton’s  New  Work, 

“  A  SONG  AT  MIDNIGHT." 

SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR’S  SYMPHONY. 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wednesday 

Morning. 


Wednesday 

Evening. 

Thursday 

MomiDg. 


Thursday 

Evening. 


} 


“THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS." 

BACH’S  MOTET  “THE  SPIRIT  ALSO  HELPETH  US.” 
MOZART’S  “JUPITER”  SYMPHONY. 

DVORAK’S  “STABAT  MATER.” 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HANDEL’S  “JUDAS  MACCABEUS." 

Mr.  Granville  Bantock’s 
“OMAR  KHAYYAM”  PART  II. 

(First  Performance  in  Birmingham.) 

AND  PART  m.  (First  Performance.) 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Friday 

Morning 

Friday 

Evening. 


I 

} 


CHERUBINI’S  MASS  IN  C,  No.  4. 
BRAHMS’S  “SONG  OF  DESTINY.” 
BEETHOVEN’S  “EROICA"  SYMPHONY. 


BERLIOZ’  “FAUST." 

Conductor— Dr.  HANS  RICHTER. 

Detailed  Programmes  may  be  obtained  post  free  on  application  to 

WALTER  CHARLTON,  Secretary. 
Winchester  House,  Victoria  Square,  Birmingham. 
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xaixxsxmmrKiixxi^ytLusiixarsiasixLiezrmaiswa: 


“Reading  maketh  a  full  man-’ 


-Bacon. 


Please  write  to  Messrs.  Methuen  for  their  new  illustrated  announce¬ 
ment  list.  It  i3  full  of  good  reading. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  on  September  16  NORTHERN 
LIGHTS,  by  Sir  GILBERT  PARKER  ;  IN  AMBUSH,  by  MARIE  VAN 
VOR3T ;  THE  SEVERINS,  by  Mrs.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK.  Each  crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Kindly  note  that  a  nsw  novel  of  delightful  comsdy  by  the  author  of 
"Spanish  Gold”  is  now  ready.  It  is  entitled  THE  SEARCH  PARTY, 
by  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  Gs.  It  will  give  great 
pleasure  to  all  readers. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  published  a  cheap  edition  of  SALTHAVEN, 
by  W.  W.  JACOBS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  characteristic  and  most  human  book  by  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  entitled 
SPLENDID  BROTHER,  is  now  ready.  Kindly  ask  for  it.  LORDS  OF 
THE  SEA,  by  EDWARD  NOBLE,  is  a  powerful  story,  and  is  just 
ready.  Each  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Kindly  note  that  a  new  novel  by  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL,  Author 
of  “  Many  Junes,’’  is  ready.  Its  title  is  THE  SQUIRE'S  DAUGHTER. 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 


THE  SQUIRES  DAUGHTER 
HAPPINESS 

LOVE  AND  THE  WISE  MEN 

GIANNELLA 
SPLENDID  BROTHER 
LORDS  OF  THE  SEA 
THIS  DAY’S  MADNESS 
THE  BRIDE 
AVENGING  CHILDREN 
THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA 
WATCHERS  BY  THE  SHORE 
A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION 
DEEP  SEA  WARRIORS 


ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 
MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 
PERCY  WHITE 
Mrs.  HUGH  FRASER 
W.  PETT  PJDGE 
EDWARD  NOBLE 
MAUDE  ANNESLEY 
GRACE  RHYS 
M.  E.  MANN 
II.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
J.  E.  PATTERSON 
RICHARD  MARSH 
BASIL  LUBBOCK 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  on  September  16  DEVOTIONS  FROM 
THE  APOCRYPHA.  Edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  BERBER  I’ 
PENTIN,  M.A.  Small  pott  8vo,  gilt  top,  cloth  2s.,  leather  2s.  6d. 
net;  also  PADUA,  and  POEMS— die  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  OSCAR  WILDE,  in  twelve  volumes,  of 
which  two  volumes  will  be  issued  fortnightly.  Each  5s.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  published  (1)  MICHELANGELO,  by 
GERALD  S.  DAVIES.  With  126  plates.  Wide  royal  8vo,  gilt  top, 
12s.  6d.  net.  This  is  the  latest  volume  in  that  splendid  series,  "Classics 
of  Art”;  (2)  NAPOLEON’S  BROTHERS,  by  A.  H.  ATTERIDGE. 
With  24  illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  ISs.  net.;  LORD  ARTHUR 
SAVILE’S  CRIME,  and  other  Stories— the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Works  of  OSCAJR  WILDE. 

Two  Volumes  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  loves 
biographical  li'istorv  and  court  chronicles  are  A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY,  by 
H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS,  with  many  illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net  ; 
and  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XIII.,  by  Mrs.  K.  A.  PATMORE,  illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS,  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,  is  ready.  Crown  8vo, 
Gs.  This  book  contains  16  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Walter  Dexter,  and 
32  other  illustrations. 

THE  LAST  KING  OF  POLAND  (10s.  6d.  net) 

By  R.  NISBET  BAIN 

ST.  TERESA  OF  SPAIN  (7s.  6d.  net) 

HELEN  H.  COLVILL 

The  DECAY  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

(7S.  6d,  suet)  j.  hocabe 

AMONG  THE  DANES  (7s.  6d.  net)  e.  m.  butlin 
RUBENS  .(2 5s.  net)  EDWARD  DILLON 

MESMERISM  AIMD  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

(10s.  6d.  net)  FRANK  PODMORE 

ANNI  DOMINI  (2  vols.,  10s.  net) 

LADY  MABEL  LINDSAY 


Ask  for  METHUJUN’S  Sixpenny  Novels  everywhere, 
is  ORRAIN,  by  S.  LEVETT- YEATS. 


The  new  volume 


The  new  volume  of  their  SIXPENNY  DUMAS  is  SAMUEL  GELB. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  Essex-street,  London,  W.C. 


“ TRUTH  ”  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin;  17,Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  BooKstalls. 


Messrs.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO. 
announce  To-Day 

W.  B.  MAXWELL’S  Powerful  Novel 

SEYMOUR  CHARLTON 

By  the  Author  of  “  Vivien,”  &c. 

In  cloth  gilt,  6s,,  with  illustrations 

Ready  To-Day 

THE  AMERICAN  EGYPT 

A  Record  of  Travel  in  Yucatan 

By  CHANWING  ARNOLD  and  F.  J.  TABOR  FROST. 

In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  16s.  net 
With  31  Illustrations,  Map,  and  Plans 


to  Tuesday  next 

JEROME  K.  JEROME’S 
New  Humorous  Novel 


“  They  and  I,”  according  to  the  author,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  called  “The  Diary  of  a  Middle-aged  Man,”  or 
“The  Idle  Thoughts  of  a  Father, ”or  “  On  theBringing  Up  of 
Children,”  or  “  Family  Life,’’  or  “  Guide  to  Household 
Management.”  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  title  that  could 
not  have  served.  It  might  be  described  as  a  maturer 
“THREE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT” — the  same  spirit  pervades 


j  2  $lew  Ssm  fflovets 

“  A  convincing  and  arresting  novel  ” 


THE  AUTHORESS 

By  E.  M.  CHANNON 
1st  Review 

“Miss  Channon  has  succeeded  in  making  a  convincing  and 
arresting  novel.  The  reader  will  find  a  sure  touch,  a  marked  skill 
in  handling  a  story,  and  a  sympathetic  power  to  draw  human 
character.  ‘  The  Authoress  ’  is,  indeed,  a  striking  novel  ” 

2nd  Large  Edition 

“A  story  of  intense  and  forthright  human  interest.”  Daily 

Telegraph 

Tie  NECROMANCERS 

By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 

“  It  is  all  done  with  the  most  excellent  craftsmanship.  It  is  an 
absorbing  and  excellently  written  story  and  it  would  not  he 
surprising  if  it  were  to  prove  the  most  popular  of  Father  Benson’s 

hooks.”  Standard 


MODERN  RIDING 

With  Notes  on  Horse  Training 

By  MAJOR  NOEL  BIRCH,  R.A. 

In  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net 

With  16  Full-Page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations 

“  Any  work  which  deals  with  horsemanship  from  the  point 
of  view  of  practical  experience,  and  which  suggests  sound 
remedies  which  may  tend  towards  improvement,  should 
he  eagerly  welcomed.  And  such  a  book  is  Major 
Birch’s° ‘  Modern  Riding.’  From  the  lirst  page  to  the  last  it 
is  brim-full  of  sound  common  sense.  The  book  should  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  Cavalrymen,  Horse  Artillerymen,  and 
Mounted  Territorials.” — The  Field 


London  :  HUTCHISON  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


Nowell  Griffith. 


AUTUMN  NOVELS. 

DORRIEN  CARFAX : 

A  Game  of  Hide  and  Sack. 

Scotsman.—"  This  story  of  a  young  man’s  rarem- 
is  alike  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  writer  can  V  m^rrl!}S^ 

his  episodes  of  school  days.  Throughout  t  iaTnsnired  hv  m 'In  ^ar.fc  'v',th 
for  the  highest  and  best/’  inspired  by  ideals  that  make 

MR.  JUSTICE  RAFFLES.  E  W  „„raung 

[ Ready  to-day. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Waters  of  Jordan.” 

THE  PALADIi  :  as  Beheld  by  a 
Woman  of  Temperament 

_ HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL.  [ Ready  Sept.  21 


t°wl£  20  p.ge.  ol  t£,7J'MS: Gd-  “eL 

THROUCH  PERSIA  FROM  THE 
GULF  TO  THE  CASPIAN 

By  F.  B.  BRADLEY-BIRT,  I.C.S.,  F.R.GS 

Aothor  W,M,~  “The 

making  Persia  anew,  are  not  only  picturesque  but  illuminating  10  are 


Beady  to-day.  Crown  8vo,  Os.  net 

THE  ROMANCE  OF 
THE  TWISTED  SPEAR, 

and  Other  Tales  in  Verse.  By  HERBERT  SHERRING. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 


FRANK  T.  BULLEN’S 
GREAT  NEW  NOVEL 


CUT  OFF  FROM 
THE  WORLD 


By  the  Author  of  “The  Cruise 
of  ‘  The  Cachalot  ’  ” 


6s. 


TOWN  PLANNING  IN 
PRACTICE 

An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Designing  Cities  and  Suburbs  r,, 
RAYMOND  UNWIN.  With  300  Illustration-,  Maps,  and  Plans  21S^ 


INNS,  ALES,  AND  DRINKING 
CUSTOMS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 

By  P.  W.  HACKWOOD,  Author  of  “  Old  English  Sports.”  Wiih  a  coloured 
Frontisprece  and  53  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8v0;  cloth,  10s  6d.  net. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  MODERN  ITALY 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  JESSIE  WHITE  MARIO. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Epilogue,  by  the  Duke  titta 
VISCONTI-ARESE.  With  a  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  40  o,T,‘er 
illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  oiner 

Jessie  White  Mario  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazziui  and 
other  heroes  of  the  Risorgimcnto,  and  her  memoirs  contain  much  new  msteru 
relating  to  their  lives,  and  to  the  stirring  events  in  which  they  took  part 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SCIENCES 

S^SSJ’“S!r5SI™.,£tw ““  Unl,“-“)' oi  ««■.  Its. 

1,  FISHER  UNtVIN,  1,  Adelphi-terrace,  London. 


TME_  LATEST  FICTION. 


-  hi  Mr.JIURNER  GILLMAN’S  New  Novel, 

HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS. 

By  GURNER  GILLMAN,  Author  of  “The  Loafer,”  &c. 

“Quit©  a  New  Idea.” 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 

,r  „  „  By  COUN  COLLINS. 

most  skiwf.il  ,  sa7sJ  “  9uite  a  new  idea-  Distinctly  engrossing  and 
thin  w  y  designed  to  pin  the  reader’s  interest  to  it  for  hours  at  a 

ttet wm 

THE  MARQUIS  CATIL8NI 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG. 

1  he  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  “  Wo  do  not  remember  anything  similar  quite 
■  J00'1  In  English  fiction.  Wit  sparkles  on  every  page,  not  forced  or 
JWvUitf/y  -I1  bubbling  up  from  the  vitality  of  the  characters.  ‘  The 
jiiat quis  Catihni  ’  is  something  new  in  novels.  If  freshness  and  genuine 
^ &  TPQ'l  surcogs.” 

“The  story  swings  along  at  headlong  pace.” 

the  master  schemer 

By  Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL. 

Daily  Telegraph  says  :  “  It  is  a  story,  cast  in  a  turbulent  mould,  of  love 
tumultuous  and  violent,  but  it  is  a  story,  all  the  same,  through  which  rings 
deep  and  unmistakable  human  note.  .  .  Admiration  may  be  freely  ex- 

pressed  for  the  resource  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  manipulation  of  a 
rare  which  deals  frankly  and  unflinchingly  with  the  more  passionate  feelings 
aim  problems  ot  life.  .  .  The  story  swings  along  at  headlong  pace.  There 
is  neither  pause  nor  halt  until  the  tragic  end  is  reached,  while  the  develop¬ 
ments,  although  springing  naturally  from  each  other,  are  so  skilfully  con¬ 
trived  as  to  bold  the  attention  firmly  engaged.  ‘  The  Master  Schemer  ’  is 
i.  .lat  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  strength  and  cleverly  sustained  interest 
ougiit  to  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


Second  Edition  ready.  Third  Edition  at  press. 

THE  WAMTONI 

By  FRANCES  FORBES=ROBERTSON. 

Daily  Mirror  says:  “The  book  is  packed  full  of  fine  adventures  told  in 
an  original  and  moving  manner.” 


Other  recent  Novels  of 

THE  SPITFIRE 
IVIOON  OF  VALLEYS 
REBIRTH 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN 
HENRY  OF  NAVARRE 
THE  IVIAN  IN  THE  CORNER 

At  sill  libraries  and  % 


merit  are 

By  EDWARD  PEPLE 
By  DAVID  WHITELAW 
By  RATHMELL  WILSON 
By  CYRUS  BRADY 
By  SIAY  WYNNE 
By  BARONESS  ORCZY 
Sex  Shetlieygfsi  aasth . 


London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 


HEIMEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

"" A ^Sew”  series  of  art 
MANUALS. 

Written  by  the  most  Representative  Authorities 
in  the  various  countries,  and  profusely 
illustrated. 

I. 

ART  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  SIR  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 

Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

With  6  colour  plates  and  over  600  half-tone  illustrations. 
Limp  cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  handy  manuals  of  the 

.1  W  r  f  /i/l-l  « 7  /  7  ...  .1  _ l  _ it  •  .  _ _  _  * 


.....  ~  „  -  -  Masterpieces  of 

1  auUtnff,  Sculpture .  an  &  Architecture  in  the  United  Kingdom 
A.  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The  150th  Anniuersary  of  the  Conquest  of  Quebec. 

the  life  and  letters  of 

JAMES  WOLFE. 

By  BECKLES  WILLSON. 

Fully  illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  18s.net.  [Prospectus  on  application. 

V  Included  in  thi3  volume  are  all  Wolfe’s  letters  which  have  any  value  • 
many  of  them  have  never  seen  the  light  before.  Among  the  illustrations  are 
many  rare  portraits  of  the  General  and  his  parents,  hitiierto  unpublished. 

Heinvmann’s  Uforairy  of  Modern  Fictinn. 


THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  Hall  Caine.  2  vols,  4s.  net. 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  Philip  Gibbs.  1  vo\t>  3s.  nefc 

THE  SCANDALOUS  Mr,  WALDO. 

By  Balf  Straus.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 


London  :  WILLIAM  HKINEMANN. 
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NeW  6s,  Novels. 


OPEN  COUNTRY  "with  a  Sting. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

The  story  of  a  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  young, 
inexperienced,  but  chanbing  girl,  told  mainly  in  the  man's 
brilliantly  written  letters. 


STRADELLA 

F.  M.  CRAWFORD. 


An  Old  Italian  Love 
Tale. 

[September  22 


The  Key  of  the  Unknown. 


Rosa 

N.  Carey. 


The  motif  of  Miss  Carey’s  novel  is  the  reverse  of  that  wot-ldly 
wisdom  which  exhorts  all  girls  to  seek  social  elevation  by 
endeavouring  to  secure  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  market. 


Mabel  Osgood 
Wright. 


Poppea  of  the  Post;  Office. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—'1  A  very  pretty,  interesting,  and 
touching  little  story.” 

A  CERTAIN  RICH  MAN 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE. 


DETROIT  NEWS. — “A  story  the  like  of  which  is  K  ritten  once  in  a 
generation.  For  insight  into  and  portrayal  of  human  emotions  it  has 
never  been  excelled.  The  reader  finds  bits  of  himself  here  and  there. 
4nd  it  is  an  appeal  to  public  conscience  such  as  the  Hebrew  prophets 
made  and  such  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  gave  to  the  world  of  her  day 
in  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  And  the  realism  and  charm  of  it  all  grow 
with  the  pages  until  the  reader  feels  the  wizardry  of  a  modern  Scott 
and  the  leading  of  another  Dickens,  and  is  ready  to  call  for  more  when 
all  is  done,  and  the  book  laid  down  in  a  hush  of  feeling.” 

NEW  YORK  OUTLOOK.— “Mr.  William  Allen  White’s  remarkable 
novel  •  •  the  book  moves  the  heart,  it  entertains,  it  is  a  true  reflec¬ 
tion  of  life.  .  .  •  Mr.  White’s  story  is  eminently  worth  while,  a 

refreshing  oasis  in  the.  unusually  arid  field  of  recent  fiction.  It  is 
brave,  honest,  and  kindly  .  .  .  well  seasoned  .  .  .  with  genuine, 
kindly,  pervasive  humour.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ARGONAUT.—" He  reminds  us  of  Thackeray. 

He  has  written  a  novel  that  deserves  to  be  called  great,  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  American  literature.” 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER.—  “It  pulsates  with  humour, 
interest,  passionate  love,  adventure,  pathos— every  page  is  woven  with 
threads  of  human  nature.” 


*  * 
* 


Macmillan’s  Autumn  Announcement  List  Post 
Free  on  Application. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


STANLEY  PAUL’S  New  6/-  Novels 

TROUBLED  WATERS 

HEA.DON  HILL’S  new  Story  holds  the  reader’s  interest  from  first  to  last 
withouta  break.  It  has  verve,  vividness,  and  virility ;  and  few  who  begin 
it  will  be  at  peace  until  they  have  read  it  all.  -Scetsman  (First  Review). 

the  adventures  of  a 

PRETTY  WOMAN 

FLORENCE  WARDEN’S  very  latest  Novel.  “  One  of  her  best  stories. 

—Times  (First  Review).  ,  ,  ...  ’ 

***  This  is  indeed  high  praise,  considering  Miss  Warden  has  written 

nearly  100  Novels. 

THE  GHOST  PIRATES 

WILLIAM  HOPE  HODGSON  lias  the  gift  of  creepiness  ;  his  book  is  a 
mixture  of  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  the  legends  of  Vanderdecken,  and 
“  The  Red  King's  Drehm,”  and  the  chapter  with  which  the  book  opens  is 
very  literary  in  form.— Horning  Leader  (First  Review). 

THE  ROSE  OF  DAUPHINY 

PHILIP  L.  STEVENSON’S  new  Novel  ready  to-day. 

Many  leading  critics  compared  this  author’s  last  novel  with  the  novels  of 
Stanley  Weyman  and  Alex.  Dumas.  The  Publishers  heartily  recommend 
it  to  all  in  search  of  a  good  book  brimful  of  intrigue  and  adventure. 

THE  VORTEX 

FRED.  WIS HAW’S  New  Novel  ready  to-day. 

CO-HEIRESSES 

EVERETT-GREEN'S  New  Novel  now  ready. 

LOVE,  THE  THIEF 

HELEN  MATHERS  (Fourth  Edition). 

SHOES  OF  GOLD 

HAMILTON  DRUMMOND  (Second  Edition). 


DOUGLAS  SLADEN’S 

NEW  6/-  NOVEL 

The  TRAGEDY  of  the 
PYRAMIDS 

A  Romance  of  Army  Life  in  Igypt 

With  a  Preface  of  23  pages 

Challenging  Hall  Caine’s  representations  of 
British  Army  Life  in  Egypt 

1st  HE  VIEWS 

“  ‘The  -Tragedy  of  the  Pyramids’  reaches  a  high  level  of 

excellence.” — Standard. 

“  I  commend  Douglas  Sladen’s  romantic  novel.  As  a  story 
it  is  every  whit  as  readable  as  1  The  White  Prophet,’  and  I 
venture  to  say  more  realistic.  It  is  an  animated  and  finely 
pictorial  romance  of  life  and  love  in  a  region  richly 
interesting.” — 1 Dundee  A dvertiser . 


London : 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  House,  E.C. 


Just  Published,  At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  gg 

A  CHARMING  OUTDOOR  NOVEL. 

THE  BACHELORS  OF  WESOOMBE. 

By  Mrs.  ADA  PITFIELD,  Author  of  “Princess  of  the  Sandhills.” 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  A  singularly  dainty  story.” 

Athenaeum. — “Brightly  written.” 

Morning  Post.—"  The  girl  has  a  whimsical  charm  about  her  which  is  at 
times  irresistible.” 

Just  Published.  A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  EDITION  OF 

PENELOPE’S  EXPERIENCES 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  W1GG1N. 

3  vols.  Cloth,  2/-  net  each  ;  Leather,  3/-  net  each.  Over  50  Illustrations 
in  each  volume  by  C.  E.  BROCK. 

LONDON  :  GAY  &  HANCOCK,  LTD.,  18-13.  Henrietta  Street.  Strand. 


STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  Clifford’s  Inn,  London. 

3EE3 
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STERILE  MARRIAGE ;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3b.  9d.  , 

London :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Graeechurch-street. 


I  TYPEWBITEfiS 


ESSiaPj|tefr 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  lOs.  monthly. 


TAVI  ATVC  ff  Till  74.  CHANCERY  LANE,  and  92  QUEEN  ST, 
-IHSJLUit  O  LAW.,  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON. 


MEXICO  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY- 

5  per  cent-  50-year  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

Holders  of  Interim  Bond  Certificates  for  the  above  issue  are  hereby  notified 
that  the  Definitive  Bonds  are  now  ready  for  delivery  and  that  the  Interim  Cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  exchanged  therefor  at  the  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  19, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C.,  on  and  after  the  20th  instant. 

The  interim  Certificates  must  be  lodged  with  the  Batik  three  clear  days  for 
examination  on  and  after  the  17th  instant.  The  exchange  should  be  effected 
through  a  London  Banker  or  Broker. 

Listing  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank, 

For  the  MEXICO  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 
September  9, 1909.  B.  H.  BINDER. 

Threadneedle  House, 

31,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


I 


£9  SPAIN  £31  EGYPT 

£10  PORTUGAL  £50  BRAZIL 

£i3  NORWAY  £62  RIVER  PLATE 

£20  RIVIERA  £69  CEYLON 

£21  MOROCCO  £88  CHILI 

£21  MADEIRA  £123  AUSTRALIA 

£101  11s.  10d.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St,,  E.C,,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 
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GREAT  SALE 

OF  THE  FAMOUS 

CALEDONIAN 


5»J 


AT 


WINCEYS 


COPLAND  &  LYE’s,  Glasgow. 

SALE  PRICES  from  ll^d  to  2/2  per*  yard. 

Patterns  and,  Sale  Catalogue  post  free  to  ci/ny  address. 

All  “Business  is  Bone  'Direct  from  Headquarters 

CALEDONIAN  HOUSE.  GLASGOW. 


COPLAND  &  LYE. 


CALEDONIAN  HOUSE, 
165,  Sauchiehall  Street, 


GLASGOW. 


fiy  !t>ya[  "S  W,rri<rit 

ROBINSON 

©CLEAVERS 

Irish 

Linen 

World  renowned  tor 
quality  and.  price 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS,  NARCO MANIA,  and  Resultant  Nervous 
Diseases  cured  at  patient’s  own  home  without  inconvenience.  The  Treat¬ 
ment  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Established  over  14  years. 

TRUTH  says :  “  Has  had  really  good  results.” 

“  A  remarkable  success.” — Vide  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Treatise  (mentioning  Tkuxh),  or  call,  Med.  Supt. 
Turvey  Treatment  Asson.,  49,  Maddox-street,  New  Bond- street,  London 
W.  Consultations  free,  11  to  4.  Resident  Cases  taken. 

Telephone :  0494  Gerrard.  Telegrams  :  “  Turvert,  London.” 


Irish  Damask  and  Household 
Linen. 

the  production  of  our  own  Looms  from  the 
least  expensive  to  the  finest  qualities  at 
Belfast  prices.  Dinner  Napkins, j  by  j  yard, 
5/6  doz.  _  Table  Cloths,  21  by  3  yards,  5/1 1 
each.  Linen  Sheets,  15/4  per  pair.  Pillow 
Cases,  frilled  linen,  1/41  each. 

Irish  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Almost  every  make  kept  in  stock  in  our 
well-known  reliable  qualities.  Ladies’ 
Linen  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  3/9  doz. 
Gentlemen’s  Linen  Hemstitched  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  6/10  doz. 

Collars  and  Shirts. 

Made  from  linen  woven  in  our  own  Looms. 
Fourfold  Collars,  4/1 1  doz.  Dress  Shirts, 
“Matchless”  Quality,  5/11  each.  Old 
shirts  refitted,  14/=  per  half-dozen. 

Price  lists  and  samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  lu. 

40,  W,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  EStabl.8hED ,»5, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RaVENSCROFT,  Secretary 
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Truth”  Hotel  List. 


DELPAST.- GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL. 

A  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms. 


_ _ -The  Finest 

,  - vv - Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 

to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast,” 

RHPPSNG  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  Yorlc- 

0^re  S00  ft.  alt  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  BraciDg  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

_ _ _ JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

—  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

XJ  hotel.— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 

way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
Imperial,  Birmingham. 

T)BIGHTON.  -  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  -  Old-established. 

MS  Unequalled  in  situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  readme 

Mediate61 tn^fffer  itTT®  ;  ^^a'led  cuisiiie ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  m  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

. _ _  _ _ _ _ GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

HOTEL  METROPOLE,  SACKVfLLE 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
J  assenger  Lilt.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Kestaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Lanfh  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

LAS G°w. -WINDSOR  HOTEL— A  First-class  Family 

A  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Lift'  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 
_ A.  M.  XHIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

— '  RA1NTD  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

h/SETROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  EwDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverooel, 
 and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


YAUBLIN. 
JLs  STREEY 


ONDOK.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL, 

J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament.,  near  to  all  Theatres 
3U  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff 
No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


f  ONDOfST.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  EloorsFi reproof 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “Bookcraft,  London. 


1\  T ALVEEH". — The  Premier 

ill  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces 


Garden  City  of  England.— 

due  South  and  offers  everv  conifort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light 
The  extensive,  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  &c.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL 


M 


ARGATE,- WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

■—  -Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation 
All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 
_  Address,  Proprietor. 


1V/r ATLOCK  BATH.-ROYAL  HOTEL  and  Baths.  First- 

JJ-IL  class;  beautiful  situation  ;  20  ActeS  grounds  ;  golf;  private  roller-skating 
link ;  baths ;  electrical  and  massage  treatment  of  every  kind  •  resident 
nurses;  baths  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  Excellent  centre  for’ motor  or 
other  excursions.— A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 

rHORQ,lTAY .  IMPERIAL  HO  1  EL. — Under  entirely  New 

X  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughotit  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  eu  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

VV.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  MOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

as  •tssRfflsw'jasg*  sssssr 

Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADT4NT  HFAt" 
FAN  GO  DI  BATTACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TRE  ATMENT  Physician’ 
T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  A.  M.  XHIEM,  Director  * 


LEAMIPIGTO^  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

Woodhall  spa.  victoria  hotel 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  “Cures.”  Charmino-  gardens 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager.  g  galUcns- 


Holy  land 


and 


|  Thos.  Cook  Sc.  Son 

announce  that  the  Programme  of  their 
Autumnal  Tour  to  the 

HOLY  LAND  and  EGYPT, 

leaving  London  on  October  19, 
is  now  ready. 


Itineraries  and  fares  prepared  for 
Private  or  Family  Parties. 

Thos.  Cook  Sc  Son, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branches, 
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severe  illness,  and  coru 
valescence.  But  a 
course  of  Benger’s  Food 
is  also  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  Benger’s 
Food  is  different  from  any 
other  food  obtainable — it  can  be 
served  prepared  to  suit  the  exact 
physical  condition  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 


Wenger’s  Food  is  sold  in  tins  hy  Chemists,  &c., 
everywhere. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

S03  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newmau-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  :— 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  C  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £500  ...  H  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  1 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showvooms  \  18, 19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.  E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart.  Managing  Director 


NATURAL 


SPRUDEL‘SALT 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 

INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Lt_°,  LONDON.  Liverpool  &  BRI5TOI. 

-  OF  ALL  CHCM/S TS  &  DRUG  S  TOFFS. 


®*r  EFFERVESCENCE  PURELY  NATURAL 

’3 


NATURAL 

~  MINERAL  TABLE  WATER, 

•  at  ail  Chemists,  Wane.  Merchants,  Stores,  Hotels,  ixe.  ■ 

J  Sole  Aov.niis: IMOBAM  8c  ROY1LE.  ILTB,  LosiPOW.  LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL^ 

QTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 
O  tuition.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particulars 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
London,  W.C. 


Foreign  Pensions, 


\  ACHEN.- PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

J_JL  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

EERLIN.-PENSION  HERZBERG.  121b  Potsdamer  priv- 

vntstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psu.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod,  chgs. 

Berlin.— pension  hqeltzl-sheridan.  cs.Pots- 

damarStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

BERLIN— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH.  Proprietress. _ 

BERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43- 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms- 

BONN.  PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  eookg. 

ONN.— PENSION  KREWINKEL,  Konigsbrasse  19.  Select 

family  Pension.  Cent.  pos.  Newly  furnished.  Nice  garden.  Mod.  terms. 


B 


Brussels.— pension  roegiers.  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trim.  mod. 

COLOGNE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD. 

DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHSVIALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCFIMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

DRESDEN.-PENSSON  iVIESNGKE,  fi  8,  Prager  Strasse. 
Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


DRESDEN-— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse  9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

DUSSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWIRTH,28A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  lise.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

Fran k furt  a/m.  —  anglo^ger manH>ensi on, 

70  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress.  _ _______ 

FRANKFURT  A/m.-  PENSION  JUNG.  None  Mainzer 

Strasse 22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine,  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

p  ENEVA.— HOTEL  PENSION  IVSINERVA,  8,  Rue  du 

IJT  Mont  Blanc.  First-class.  Central  position.  Moderate  terms. 

Hamburg.— pen.  schneider,  Kiopstockstr.  23 p. 

Very  select,  Earn.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

HAMBURG.-PENSION  HOOF5E,RotherbaumBeneckestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

LAUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

I-  UCERNE-— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

_J  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 


MUNICH—  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex.cooking.  Suites  with  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

Munich.— pension  villa  gruber,  26  Hess-stvasse. 

First-cl.  family  lis.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

STEND. — PENSION  IVJQDERWE,93,BoulevardVan Iseg- 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotlierapique  sea  baths. 

VIENNA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com¬ 
fortable  fam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino.  Swiss  management. 


COOK’S  NILE  SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED  39  YEARS. 


CATARACT 
pi 

EGYPT 


FARES. 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 
By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 


NEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DAHABEAHS, 
of  various  sizes,  ON  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COMBINED  BOOKINGS 

by  Egyptian  and  Sudan  Railways  and  Cook’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 
ALL  POINTS  in  UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  aud  GONDOKORO. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  and  SON, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  and  Branch  Offices. 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


RULES. 

1.  The  sum  of  £2  2s.  will  be  given  every  week  for  the  best  Epigram,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Bouts-Rimes,  or  whatever  the 
announced  subject  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be. 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 

the  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable.  ” 

,  .  ?■.  Tb?  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editor  must  be  considered  final  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons  no  anneal  from 

his  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained.  11 

4'  j"  eJ?ry  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  in  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner’s  real 
name  and  address  in  this  journal.  1  1  u  6  UlU 

,,  ,  5-  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  but  all  such  communications  must,  at 

subject  for  competrteionat  the  lRUTH  0ffice  the  first  Post  on  fche  morning  of  the  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 

6.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  be  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

_  7-  ALL  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  with  their  First  Answers  their  Read  Names  and  Addresses 
for  Registration  ;  such  names  and  addresses  will  not  be  published  except  in  the  case  of  Prize-winners 

8.  The  nom-de-plime chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letter- 

9.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  noms-de-plume  they  have  once  assumed 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  nom-de-plume ,  the  successful  competitor  must  write  and  make  formal  application  for 
tire  4  me,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.  Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 
Prize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 

All  postYetS S  mldressedl8  ^  ^  received  °n  poafc'cards>  bF  telegraph,  or  by  hand.  They  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 
PUZZLE  EDITOR  OP  “TRUTH,”  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,596. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  obliging  correspondent  for  the  subject  of  this  week’3 
Puzzle,  which  I  think  should  afford  an  extremely  interesting  competition 

It  is  this : 

To  Name,  in  Order  of  Merit,  the  Five  Greatest 
Triumphs  of  Engineering  Skill  Existing  in  the 
World  at  the  Present  Time. 

The  usual  weekly  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  to  that  competitor 
who  sends  in  the  best  list. 

By  the  “  Best ’’  list  is  meant  that  list  most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Puzzle 
Editors  list,  which  will  be  drawn  up  by  him  in  consultation  with  a  jury  of 
experts.  J 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  engineering  triumphs  submitted  must 
be  completed  works.  Subject  to  this  condition,  any  construction  whatsoever 
that  owes  its  existence  to  the  engineer’s  art,  is  eligible— from  a  railway  tunnel 
to  an  airship,  or  from  a  bridge  to  a  submarine. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  for  me  to  add  except  that : 

(1)  No  competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  list  of  five  Engineering 
Triumphs.  " 


(ii)  All  lists  of  Engineering  Triumphs  must  reach  Troth  office  by  the 
first  poA  on  Monday  Sept.  27, 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  add'ress,  of  Almaviva,  winner  of  one-third  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,586,  is  J.  H.  Fry,  Esq.,  64,  Craven  Park,  Willesden,  N.W. 

*„*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Davus,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,590,  is  R.  Shindler,  Esq.,  79,  Westwick  Gardens,  West 
Kensington,  VV. 

%*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  COXSILIUM,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,590,  is  C.  H.  Counsell,  Esq.,  37,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

**■*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Eboraccm,  also  winner  of  one-fourth 
of  above,  is  Tlio  Rev.  W.  H.  de  C.  Baldwin,  Holtby  Rectory,  York. 

***  The  real  name;,  with  the  address,  of  Verbum  Sat,  also  winner  of  on~- 
fourth  of  above,  is  R.  Nixon,  Esq.,  9,  Rye  Hill  Park,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E. 

Shames.  —  Very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  our  competitions,  and  hope  you 
will  continue  to  take  part  in  them  during  your  long  leave. 

Hypatia.— Many  thanks.  A  capital  suggestion.  You  will  Eee  I  am 
adopting  it. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,593.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 
SEVEN  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEARE  THAT  BEST  DESERVE  THE  CROWN  OF  IMMORTALITY. 


Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Richard  III.,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar. 
— Attie. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Julius 
Caesar,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  IfiDg  Lear. — 
Erin. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Julius  Caesar,  Richard  III.,  Coriolanus,  First  Part 
of  Henry  IV. — Alice. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Julius 
Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It. — 
Mona. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  King  Henry  V.,  As  You  Like  It,  Othello. 
— Cotswold. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear.  Othello,  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.,  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Merchant  of  Venice. — Slainte. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You 
Like  It,  King  Lear,  Richard  III.,  Othello. — Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Timon  of  Athens,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  King 
Lear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream. — La  Verte. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  King  Henry  V. 
— Villa  Tielemann.  ' 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  VIII., 
Tempest.— Oercueil. 

Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  The 
Tempest,  Othello,  King  Henry  V.,  As  You  Like  It. 
— Blair. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Richard  II., 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar. — 
Locofocos. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Measure 
for  Measure,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Macbeth, 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. — Hydrangea. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Othello,  As  You 
Like  It,  Julius  Caisar,  Macbeth,  King  Lear.— 
Pennar. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  Lear,  Hamlet, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  As 
You  Like  It. — Mr.  Woggs. 

Othello,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice, .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It. — 
Chimeras. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It. 
— Bibliot-hekar. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richa’rd  III.,  Ham¬ 
let,  Prince  of  Denmark,  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  The  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII., 


Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. — Redwing. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Timon  of  Athens. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. — J.  McGrigor  Allan. 

Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar, 
Henry  IV.  (First  Part),  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mac¬ 
beth,  Henry  VIII. — Morvan. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  As  You  Like  It, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Ceosar,  The  Tempest. 
— Peregrine. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Othello, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  As  You 
Like  It. — Oaw. 

.King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Henry  V., 
Richard  II.,  The  Tempest. — Tant-omer. 

Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  Yon  Like  It, 
King  Henry  V.,  Othello,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,’ 
Romeo  and  Juliet. — Pirihitene. 

Hamlet,  Richard  II.,  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV 
(First  Part),  Henry  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Macbeth.— 
Dickson. 

King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream'. — Hypatia. 

King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  the  Third. 
—Sherlock. 

Ham-let,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Veriice,  Cymbeline, 
Macbeth,  Henry  V.,  King  Lear. — Volpone. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  The  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello. 
—Siegfried. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius 
Caesar,  Henry  VIII.,  As  You  Like  It,  Romeo  and 
Juliet. — Alma. 

Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Macbeth,  King 
Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  As  You  Like  It.,  King  Lear, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.— Ballantrae. 

Hamlet.  Merchant  of  Venice.  King  Lear,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like 
It. — Silene. 

Ham-let,  King  Lear,  Macbeth.  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Julius  Csesar,  Henry  V.,  As  You  Like  It. 
—Fudge. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Richard  III..  King  Lear,  As  You  Like  It-.,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Hamlet. — Arundo. 

Hamlet,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Csesar,  Macbeth, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. — Togo. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  (Part  I.),  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.— Queensholme. 


The  Tempest,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ham¬ 
let,  Julius  CEBSar,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.— 
Wildcat. 

Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Hamlet,  King  Henry  V.,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Othello. — Avoc-a. 

As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello, 
King  Henry  V.,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. — Lonsdale. 

King  Henry  V.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello, 
Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
As  You  Like  It. — Gladiator. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  Hamlet.  As 
You  Like  It,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V.,  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew. — Juno-. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Ot-liello,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar. — 
Che-ltonian. 

The  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear, 
The  Life-  and  Death  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV.,  The  Tempest. — Corny. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Othello, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Tem¬ 
pest. — Arnim. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet-,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  King 
Henry  V. — Regnatts. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. — Blackrock. 

As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Cae-sar,  Henry  IV. 
(Part  I.),  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
King  Lear.— Tiny. 

Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Mac¬ 
beth,  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar. — 
Beaucaire. 

Hamlet,  The  Tempest,  Henry  V.,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Csesar,  Othello. 
— Soucique, 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,.  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet-. — Pares. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Othello,  Henry  IV.  (Part  II.),  As  You  Like  It, 
Romeo  and  Juliet. — Mulliens. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Ca>sar,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Richard  II. , 
King  Lear. — Saemund. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Richard  III.,  Othello, 
King  Lear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and 
Juliet.— Na-utic. 

Midsummer  Night’e  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
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The  Tempest,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius 
Caesar,  Richard  III. — ’Ruth. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant,  of  Venice, 
Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.— Oxonian. 

King  Lear,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ham¬ 
let,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Henry  V.— Stadacona. 

Othello,  King  Lear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Julius  Oassar. — St.  Helier. 

Love’s  Labour  Lost,  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  VIII. — Vens. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Romeo  and 
.luliet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.  King  Henry  V.— Sapper. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Henry  V.,  Merchant  of 
Venice. — Crofter. 

The  Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  VIII., 
Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Romeo  and  Juliet. — Middlesex. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Julius 
Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It. — 
Asthore. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Tempest,  Julius  Caesar, 
Othello,  King  Lear,  Merchant  of  Venice.— Merlin. 

King  Lear,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Hamlet, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Henry  V. — Fox. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV. 
(Part  I.),  Henry  V.,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Tem¬ 
pest. — Socrates. 

The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Hamlet,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Tempest.— Sweet- 
briar. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  King  Lear,  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet.— 
Potterne. 

Henry  V.,  Hamlet,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
Romeo  .and  Juliet,  The  Tempest-,  Julius  Cajsar, 
Ma  cbeth .  — Ke  nt. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Juliue  Caesar,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Mac¬ 
beth,  Henry  V. — Dorset. 

Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  V.,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream. — 'Bucks. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It, 
Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream. — Mancunian. 

Othello,  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Henry  V.,  The 
Tempest,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  As  You 
Like  It.— Oakleigh. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream. — Tom. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice,  The 
Tempest.,  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It,  King 
Lear. — E 1  izab  eth . 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Othello,  The 
Tempest. — Parrot. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Richard  II.,  Coriolanus,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. — Pneuma. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth.  Henry  IV. 
(Part  I.),  The  Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night. — Matope. 

Troilus  -and  Cressida,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Othello,  Winter’s  Tale,  The  Tempest,  Richard  III., 
Pericles. — Mary. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Timon  of  Athens,  Macbeth,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. — Crank. 

King  John,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.), 
Henry  IV.  (Part  II.),  Henry  VI.  (Part  I.), 
Henry  VI.  (Part  II.),  Henry  VI.  (Part-  III.).— 
iSophia. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Julius  Caesar, 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  The  Tempest,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. — Gem. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You 
Will,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Julius 
Caesar. — A.  E.  L. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  As  You  Like  It. — Alicujus. 

Hamlet,  As  You  Like  It.  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Richard  III. — 
Aquila. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  IV.  (Part  II.),  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew,  Twelfth  Night.— -Amoroso. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Henry  V.,  Richard  III..  As  You  Like  It,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. — Ciletta. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V. — 
Derula. 

King  Lear,  Othello,  Hamlet,  Henry  V., 
Richard  II..  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth. — X.  Y.  Z. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  As  You  Like  It, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Henrv  VIII.— 
Trot. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King 
Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Tem¬ 
pest. — Margate  Hoy. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King-  Henry  TV. 
(Part  I.),  The  Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night. — Blencathra. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  IV. 
(Part  I.),  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar. — Helena. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Macbeth,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King 
Lear,  Tempest.— Blot. 

Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Henry  V.,  As  You  Like  It,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew. — Mrs.  Game  B. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Tempest,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  King  Lear,  Richard  III. — Game  B. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Henry  II. 
(Part  II.),  Tempest,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.— Olla. 

The  Tempest,  Henry  IV.  (Part  II.),  Henry  V., 
Richard  II.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  VIII., 
Hamlet. — Pekill. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Romeo 


and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Tempest. — 
Gratiano. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Julius 
Caesar,  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.,  Merchant  of  Venice. 
— Maid  of  Lea. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  The  Tempest,  King  John, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It.- — Cleit.e  Ainm. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Oaesar,  King  Henry  V.,  As  You 
Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. — Winfrith. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  The  Tempest.,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II., 
Othello. — Gyp. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King 
Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  King  Henry  IV.  (Part  II.), 
Romeo  and  Juliet. — Verbum  Sat. 

Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V., 
Julius  Caesar,  Richard  III.,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth. — Dora  E.  Neal  (age  14). 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet.— 
Hoc  Age. 

Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  Henry  V. — Phoebe. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of 
Venice.- — Issor. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Julius  Caesar,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You 
Like  It. — Pansy. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Henry  IV.  (Part  II.), 
The  Tempest,  Coriolanus,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. — Chra. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Henry  IV.,  I.  and 
II.,  and  Henry  V.  (Trilogy),  The  Tempest,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream. — Sabrina. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Oaesar,  Henry  V.,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As 
You  Like  It. — Oyes. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Tempest,  Twelfth  Night, 
As  You  Like  It,  Henry  IV.,  Julius  Oaesar. — Oxy¬ 
moron. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius 
Oaesar,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It. — Maidie. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Richard  the  Third, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo 
and  Juliet. — Baroke. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,— Mogul. 

Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Lear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. — N.  W.  P. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  King 
Henry  IV.  (First  Part),  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The 
Tempest. — Lodore. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Tempest,  Richard  III.— 
Eboracumi. 

Julius  Caesa-r,  Hamlet,  Henry  V.,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Merchant  of  Venice,'  First  Part  of  Henry 
IV.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra. — Peggie. 

Hamlet,  King  Leai,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice. 
And  the  seventh?  Must  we  omit  and  deny  to 
posterity  Falstaff  and  W-olsey  and  Imogen  and 
Brutus,’ and — and? — Editor  of  Truth,  you  are  a 
brute  to  suggest  such  a  puzzle.  I  don’t  want 
two  guineas  for  leaving  out  all  these,  but  you 
know,  you  know,  the  last  and  seventh  must  he 
Macbeth,  with  a  bad  woman,  in  it. — Rebuts. 

Othello,  King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  The  Tempest,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Macbeth. — Regent. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet, 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Othello,  As  You 
Like  It,  Julius  Caesar. — Clyde. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  VIII.,  Macbeth,  Othello. 
-E.  M.  C. 

Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Othello, 
As  You  Like  It,  King  Lear.— Dodonal. 

Henry  V.,  Macbeth,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet, 
King  John. — Emily  Kington. 

Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIII,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Macb'eth,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. — Georgina. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear.  Macbeth,  The 
Tempest,  As  you  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night. — Will. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Othello,  As  You  Like  It,  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well. — Alii  mac. 

Hamlet,  Macbet-h,  Richard  III.,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Othello. — Sunday  School. 

Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Henry  V., 
King  Lear. — Jacko. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  As  Yon  Like 
It,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. — 
Aldbarn. 

Othello,  Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  King  John. — Iris. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  V., 
Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Taming  of  tlie 
Shrew. ^-H.  P.  Hevwood. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Henry  V. — 
Creina. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King 
Henry  IV.  (Part-  I.),  Othello,  King  Ilenry  V., 
Romeo  and  Juliet.— Riam. 

Hamlet,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Macbeth,  Julius 
Cajsar,  Coriolanus,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V. 
— Clara  Friend. 

Hamlet.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Othello,  Julius  Ctes-ar,  The  Tempest,  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.—  Nimbo. 

Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. — Oassio. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo  and  .Juliet,  Macbeth, 
Julius  Cassar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  IV. 
(Part  I.). — Almaviva. 

Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  The  Tem¬ 


pest,  Henry  V.,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. — 
Chiromye. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Tempest,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  III. — H.  H. 
Shier. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King 
Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice. — Renwick. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Richard  II. — Dem. 

Hamlet,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Kiiig  Lear,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Richard  II.,  Henry  V.— (Majolica. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King 
Lear,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Richard  III.,  Julius 
Caesar. — Dora. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. — Nymph. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  The  Winter’s  Tale,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.), 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Measure  for  Measure. — 
Jasmyne. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Lear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Macbeth. 
— iScotus  Viator. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  As  lrou  Like  It,  Othello,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  King  Richard  II. 
— Favonius. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Richard  the 
Th  ird . — Balmoral . 

Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  ’  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  II.— 
V.  Knowles. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Tempest,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  IV.  (Second  Part), 
Julius  Caesar. — Bio-Bio. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius 
Cfesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Othello.— St-oopid. 

Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Tempest. — Benachie. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Tempest,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Oymbeline,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. — 
Oanmore. 

Tempest,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Othello,  Eennr  IV.  (Part  II.),  As  You  Like 
It. — Rani. 

The  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Henry 
IV.  (Part  II.). — S-hamus. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  A  Midsummer’s 
Night’s  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Tempest, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.— Turtle. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  King  Henry  V., 
O't-hello.— Misjifis. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. — Seaside!'. 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Julius 
Cassar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  As  You  Like  It, 
Othello. — Carine. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Life  of  Henry  V.,  King  Lear, 
Twelfth  Night,  Macbeth,  Midsummer’s  Night’s 
dream. — Lorenzo. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Winter’s  Tale,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Tempest,  Richard  II.,  King  Lear. — Malig¬ 
nant. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  As  You 
Like  It,  The  Tempest,  Julius  Caesar. — Immerito. 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Coriolanus,  As  You 
Like  It,  Julius  Caesar.— John  M.P. 

Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  King  Richard  III.,  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Romeo  and  Juliet. — Arlos. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Caesar. — Gay- 
wood. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar,  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. — M-akhila. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. — Leo  Major. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth, 
Richard  the  Third. — Bluntisham. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  King  Lear,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Hamlet, 
Othello,  As  You  Like  It. — Libra. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Othello,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet, 
Romeo  and  Juliet. — Raisuli. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth.  Othello,  King  Lear,  As  You 
Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo-  an  d  Juliet. — Satan  at. 

Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
As  You  Like  It,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. — Djal?:. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Tempest,  King  Henry  V. 
— Leaf  Rule. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet,  Julius  Cssar,  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Tempest. — Nemo. 

King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream. — Hyde. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth.  As  Ypu  Like  It, 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet! 
Othello. — Ben  Ezra. 

Hamlet,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  King  Lear, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello.  Merchant  of  Venice’ 
Henry  IV.  (Part  II.). — Cashier. 

Macbeth,  King  John,  The  Tempest,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew.  Othello,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream-. — Bull-Pup. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V.,  Julius  Oaesar.— 
Alpha  Beta. 

As  You  Like  It.  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  The  Tempest,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor. — Buriat 

Tempest,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet..  King  Lear,  As  You  Like  It, 
Richard  III. — Rimabel. 

Hamlet,  King  Lear,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius 
Cajsar,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  V.,  The  Tempest.— 

Israfll. 
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List  &  Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEW.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

-LX  CORNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

]\f VLAN"— HOTELDE  LAVILLE.  First-class.  NearCathe- 
dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rly.  Officein  hotel.  Centralheating.  Suites  with  baths. 

T^ADEN  BADEN.— HOTEL  DE  RUSS1E.  First-class, 

X?  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

]V/T ONTREUS. — HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

LTX  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms.— Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

T?  AD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

IT  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  oro- 
pectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

jl/IONTREUX.— GRAND  MOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

,  X  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 

uy  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLEGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop 

"jV/T  ONTREUX. — GRAND  HOTEL  BELMONT.  The  most 

-LTX  poplr.  house,  lildg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux.  —  UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

T)  ASLE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

J-J  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd.H.  Territet. 

MO/TREUX. — HOTEL  NATIONAL,  First-class.  Ideal 

LTX  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position.— LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

ASLE.— GRAND  MOTEL  L’UNiVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  'Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

l/TUNICH— HOTEL  ENGL5SOHER  HOF.  First-class', 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,lloy.Tlieatre  &Koy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  eachroom. 

liUNICH.- GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

_LyX  elass  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

DEELIN.— HOTEL  DER  RAISE  RHQF.  Rooms  from 

-A J  5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

pJLAIN  KFjJYBEBGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

JLTFt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.— G.  D'HONDT.Pr. 

JVTAPLES. — GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

X  T  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

pHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland. —  HOTEL  GRAND 

V./  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summar  and  winter  sports. 

]YAELES— 1 PARKER’S  HOTEL,  The  English  and  most 

I*  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

pOLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22 

TAILOR. — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 
First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

\  ICE— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

I’  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

pOPENHAGEN—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First. 

XJ  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

ASTEND.-HOTEL  DU  LITT053AL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

/XSTENB. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

TXRESDEH— GRAND  UNION  MOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdu.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

'niJSSELDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  hrst-class. 

JL/  Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.— H.  Hengst,Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

AUGffiT  -  LAUSANNE.-  HOTEL  DU  CHATEAU. 

The  only  first-cl.  hi.  close  to  landg.  of  strners.  Beautiful  view.  Most  comf 

FLORENCE.— HOTEL  IVSSNERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

X  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

I3ARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

T^LOREBTCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

A  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

OARIS.  HOI  EL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

X  comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated.— A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

CHEMIS1S.  H.  ROBER1  S  Se.  CO.  English  and  American 
chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

OARIS.  -  HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

X  of  theleading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

pREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  S9.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

| )AE IS.  -HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY, opposite 

X  Tuileraes.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns.— Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE. 

P)  LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  Ivly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

DOME.- PALACE  HOTEL,  Most  up-to-date. 

XV  BEAU-SSTE  HOTEL,  First-class  family  house. 

POME -HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

JA  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop 

XT  AM  BURG. — A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor 

I  I  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’ Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

CHEMISTS. — H,  ROBERTS  8&  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418.' 

XT AMB  URG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  PfoMte. 

X-JL  Rooms  from  4  marks  upwards;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards 

QT.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable 
O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEn! 

iXANOVER.— HOTEL  V1ER  JAHREZEITEN.  First- 

11  class.  Cent.  pstn.  fcg.  Pafk.  Vy.  eomf.  Mod.  trms.—C.  WEDEKIND,  I’r. 

QT.  MORITZ. — THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

kjl  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths.  J 

TTEIDET-iBERG-SCH  LOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE 

XX  VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  ltst.  impts 

rnENERIFE,Qrotava— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

XXOMBURG  (BATH).— RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

1  1  leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER 

pERRITET— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  ■mn  iti,,,. 

XXOMBURG  (BATH.)-VSCTQKSA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

I  X  class  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr 

rT\ERRITET,  Switzerland— GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

TNNSBRUOK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X.  ciass,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath. — C.  LANDSEE,  Prop 

rPRXBERG (Black Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 

1  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

INTERLAKEN.- HOTEL  BEAU  SITE.  English  family 

1  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position 

(Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderale _ T 

w  URTH,  Proprietor. 

T7TENNA.- — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  ju  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

"T/HENNA. — HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHO fT L , 

»  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

T  AUSANNE.— HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first- 

JL  J  class  family  hotel  to  the  Illy.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect 

IHEIOfA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First -class  Tailor- 

y  Johauesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

X  OCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

T\/IESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

V  >  BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurliaus  and  Opera.  Own  miueral  soring. 

T  OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

JL!  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

\\T  IESBADEN— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  homtT 

V  V  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace! 

X  UCERNB.- HOTEL  SWAN  AND  R5G8.  First-class. 

JU  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— HAEPELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

OXIESBADEN— PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

T  UGANO-- GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE.  First-class. 

LjUnrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chuich— Pr.,  P.  BKOCCA. 

TXTIESBADEN.  —  RESIDENZ-KOTEL  and  BATH. 

▼  V  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

X  UGANO.-SEEGER’S  HOTELS  Boarding  House.  First- 

XJ  class,  large  shady  grdn.,charming  view, lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms. 

(ZURICH. —  DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

Zj  October  15.  The.  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

■\XAINZ.— HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 
_LV_L  ,Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

(ZURICH— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  INSTS- 

Zj  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

XTERAN(S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  first- 

jUXcl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

(ZURICH— IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Z.J  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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ROYAL  AGRSOULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

(Founded  1845  ;  CIRENCESTER.  Reorganised  1908) 

Patron  —  H.ftfl.  KINO  EDWARD  VII. 

Chairman— LORD  Mi  'REION  ;  Vice-Chairman— EARL  BATHURST. 

For  Landowner?,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending 

Colonists,  &e. 

Farming  and  Colonial  Branch.  Estate  Management  and  Forestry  Branc'i. 
lor  Prospectus  of  Cuniciilum,  Fees,  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
Diplomas,  &c  ,  apply  to  the  Principal.  NEXT  TERM  begins  October  5th. 

An  Entrance  Scholarship  <  f  £75  and  an  Entrance  Exhibition  of  £20  will  he 

conineted  for  in  October. 


TOR 

POLISHING 

METALS, 

specially 

BRASS, 


There  is  nothing  better  than 

“LA  BRILLANTINE” 

METALLIC  POWDER. 

As  used  by  the  Army,  Fire  Brigades,  Motorists,  &o 

TRY  IT  AND  CONVINCE  YOURSELF. 

Sold  every  where  in  Sd.  and  is.  Boxes. 

Profeietoks  : 

<J.  F.  oo., 

(T)  74,  Newman-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  W. 

Absolutely  refuse  imitations. 


Splendid!  Thanks ! ! 

One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  oi  procrastina- 
tionisstrongin  human  nature.  A  slight  indisposition— 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  “below  par”— is  given  very 
i  little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 

often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 

Beecham’s 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  1  Tates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  live  years. 

SETS  FROSV1  OSnJE  GUINEA. 

Rccrmmendei  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAW’3  (Lt€C.),  2,  LUDGATE  H3LL,  E.C. 

'telephone:  1,673,  Holborn. 


Pills 


Price  1  /=  How  Heady.  By  Post  1/3 

The  Fifteenth  Series  of 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution— check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion,  Bilious^- 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anaemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecham’s, Pills. 
All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAM’S  PILLS 


QUEER  STORIES  Deserve  AH  Praise, 


from  “TRUTH.” 

PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

This  volume  has  moss  green  wrapper  printed  in  red,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  fourteen  previous  issues. 

1st  Series,  GREEN. 

2nd  Series  (Out  of  Print).  < 

3rd  Series,  YELLOW  (Out  of  Print). 

4th  Series,  BLUE  (Out  of  Frint). 

5th  Series,  SCARLET  (Out  of  Print). 

6th  Series,  VIOLET  (Out  of  Print). 

7th  Series,  ORANGE. 

8th  Series,  WHITE. 

9th  Series,  ROYAL  PURPLE. 

10th  Series,  APPLE  GREEN. 

11th  Series,  TERRA-COTTA. 

124h  Series,  RAINBOW. 

13tn  Series,  BLUE  Cover,  printed 
in  Red. 

14th  Series,  LAVENDER  Cover,  printed 
in  Red, 

15th  Series,  MOSS  GREEN  Cover,  printed 
in  Red. 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND 
BOOKSTALLS. 


Sold  in  boxes,  price  1/1  i  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 
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‘  TRUTH  ”  OFFICE,  10,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 


HIGH-GRADE  POSITIONS. 

.  .  We  have  always  a  large  number  of  High-Grade  Positions 
open  in  Clerical,  Technical,  Organising,  and  Travelling  capacities 
— positions  carrying  salaries  of  from  £150-£  1,000 — and  we 
want  to  hear  from  really  High-Grade  Men  who  are  capable  of 
filling  them.  If  you  are  a  man  possessed  of  Special  Ability, 
write  us  to-day 

HAPGOODS  Ltd  167c-  strand,  London,  w.c. 

/r>  .  .  „  *  .  *’  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgnte,  Manchester. 

(  Kevisterorl  m  *  .uornsev). 


J(  For  GOUT ,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM &o.,  drink 

*  VICHY-GELESTINS  S. 

Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents :  INGRAM  &  R0YLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st,,  E.C. 
GSfisiH  Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 


TURKISH  REGIE 


CIGARETTES.  ^/CW 

West  End  Depot:  REGIE,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
_ from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Govern ment. 

Cfficss  and  Warehouse  :  152-1C8.  Wardour  Street,  W. 
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The  Editor  of  “  Truth  ’  is  willing  to  answer  by  post ,  to  the 
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entre  nous. 


THE  King  intends  to  return  to  London  from  Scot- 
P  land  on  Saturday,  October  9,  and  on  Monday,  the 
11th,  his  Majesty  will  proceed  to  Newmarket  for  the 
Second  October  Meeting.  The  King  will  probably  be 
the  guest  of  Sir  Ernest  Cass-el  at  Moulton  Paddocks 
from  Friday,  October  15,  until  Monday,  the  18th,  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th,  his  Majesty  goes  to  West  Dean 


Park  on  a.  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  James  until 
Friday,  the  22nd.  The  King  will  he  again  at  New¬ 
market  for  th©  Houghton  Meeting  from  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  until  Friday,  the  29th,  when  he  will  return  to 

town,  to  meet  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  from  Denmark. 
_ _ _ _ _ _ 

His  Majesty’s  first  day  at  Tulchan  Lodge  was  devoted 
to  shooting  over  the  home  beat  of  the  moors,  which 
comprises  about  3,000  acres.  The  weather  was  very 
fine  and  bright,  and  the  party  of  seven  guns  were  out 
for  seven  hours.  The  grouse  were  packed  and  very 
wild,  and  only  118  birds  were  killed,  as  well  as  thirty 
hares  and  a  black-cock.  Next  day  the  King  drove  to 
Lady  Seafield’s  Dana  moor,  near  Grant-own,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Count  Benckendorff,  Lord  Essex,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sassoon,  and  attended  by  Colonel  Legge.  On 
arriving  at  the  moor  his  Majesty  was  received  by 
Lord  Cassillis,  Captain  Baird  of  Newbyth  (Lady  Sea- 
field’s  grandnephew),  and  Colonel  Durand.  There  were 
plenty  of  grouse,  but  they  were  dreadfully  wild;  140 
birds  were  killed  and  four  hares. 


On  Friday  the  King  and  six  other  guns  shot  over 
th©  Advie  and  Cromdale  beats,  which  had  been  un¬ 
disturbed  since  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit  to  Tulchan 
last  month.  Birds  were  numerous,  and  less  wild  than 
on  the  other  beats ;  238  grouse  and  fourteen  hares 
were  bagged.  The  King  himself  shot  thirty  birds  in 
one  drive.  The  party  were  on  the  moors  for  over 
seven  hours.  On  Saturday  the  King  shot  over  th© 
Lintouri©  and  Ourick  beats,  which  adjoin  Lady  Sea- 
fielcl’s  Castle  Grant  moors,  and  good  sport  was  obtained. 
The  weather  was  quite  perfect  on  Speyside  last  week. 


It  was  announced  in  Truth  last  week  that  the  King 
would  proceed  on  Monday  from  Tulchan  Lodge  to 
Mamore  Forest,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Bibby, 
and  that  the  journey  would  be  made  by  road.  His 
Majesty  leaves  Mamore  Forest  to-morrow  morning  on 
his  way  to  Balmoral.  The  King  will  drive  from  th© 
shooting  lodge  to  the  head  of  Loch  Leven,  where  h© 
is  to  embark  on  board  Mr.  Bibby’s  yacht  Jason,  which, 
will  convey  him  to  Kentallen.  His  Majesty  will 
join  the  Royal  special  train  at  Kentallen  station  for 
conveyance  to  Ballater.  This  is  a  long  and  complicated 
journey,  but  the  train  will  pass  through  some  very 
fine  Highland  scenery. 

The  King  drove  on  Thursday  from  Tulchan  to  Cullen, 
on  the  Banffshire  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth,  a  distance 
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of  about  forty  miles.  His  Majesty  drove  during  the 
last  three  miles  through  Lady  Seafield’s  beautiful 
woods,  the  cars  proceeding  by  the  fine  Hannas  drive. 
Lady  Seafield  received  the  King  at  Cullen  House,  and 
lunch  was  served  in  the  state  dining-room,  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  had  not  been  used  for  over  thirty  years. 
The  house  is  a  very  handsome  castellated  building, 
and  it  contains  a  gallery  of  interesting  portraits,  a 
few  valuable  Old  Masters,  some  choice  tapestry,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  china  and  ancient  glass.  The  King 
went  all  over  the  house,  and  he  also  inspected  the  old 
church,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland,  and  those  of  the  Ogilvies,  Earls  of  Find- 
later,  whose  large  estates  passed  to  the  Grants  by 
descent  in  1811.  There  was  so  much  to  be  seen  that 
his  Majesty  stayed  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the 
return  drive  was  made  through  the  town  of  Cullen, 
the  King  being  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowds  which 
had  collected.  Lady  Seafield’s  party  to  meet  the  King 
included  her  niece,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  and  Mr, 
Gladstone,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  Lord  and  Lady 
Cassillis,  and  Captain  Baird  of  Newbyth.  His  Majesty 
was  accompanied  from  Tulchan  by  Lady  Esses,  Lady 
Crewe,  Mrs.  George1  Keppel,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon, 
with  Colonel  Legge  in  waiting. 


The  King  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montrose  at  Buchanan  Castle  last  week  during  hi?  stay 
in  Stirlingshire.  This  place  is  situated  in  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Strath  of  the  Endrick,  and  the  grounds  and  park 
are  bordered  by  Loch  Lomond.  The  house,  which  is 
a  handsome  modern  building,  contains  some  good 
pictures. 


The  papers  announced  last  week  that  the  grouse 
shooting  on  the  Royal  moors  is  “  conserved  ”  until  after 
the  arrival  of  the  King  at  Balmoral.  This  is  nonsense. 
There  is  practically  no  grouse  shooting  on  the  Royal 
moors  except  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  season. 
The  deer  have  always  been  the  principal  object  on  the 
Balmoral  and  Abergeldie  estates,  and  no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  attract  and  preserve  a  large  head  of 
grouse.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  King  rents  the 
Micras  moor,  in  Glengairn,  from  Mr.  Farquharson 
of  Invercauld,  but  last  year  his  Majesty  did  not  shoot 
over  this  ground. 


The  Queen  has  arrived  in  Denmark  from  Norway,- 
and  she  -will  reside  until  nearly  the  end  of  October  at 
the  Villa  Hvidore,  her  place  on  the  Sound,  near  Klarn- 
penborg.  A  contemporary  is  quite  wrong  in  stating 
that  her  Majesty  always  has  two  or  three  members  of 
her  own  family  staying  with  her  as  guests.  The  villa 
is  a  small  house,  and  there  is  very  little  accommodation 
for  any  guests.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  Queen  to  receive  “  members  of  her  own  family  ” 
as  guests,  for  they  are  all  within  a  short  drive  of  her 
villa.  The  various  Royal  residences  in  Denmark  which 
are  now  occupied  (Charlottenlund,  Bernstorff,  and 
Sorgenfri)  are  all  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Villa 
Hvidore,  and  so  also  is  Copenhagen. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  killed  four  stags  (one  being  a 
royal)  on  his  first  day  in  Balmoral  deer  forest.  The 
stalk  commenced  near  Loch  Muick,  and  the  Prince  was 
out  for  seven  hours  on  Con-na-Craig  and  Craig-na-Goul 
beads.  Excellent  sport  was  expected  on  the  White- 
month  beats,  as  there  were  a  large  number  of  deer  on 
the  ground,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  Prince's  stalk 
some  tourists  from  Braemar  passed  through  the  forest 
on  their  way  to  Lochnagar,  and  the  herd  was  disturbed, 
the  result  being  that  H  R.H.  never  saw  a  stag  during 
the  day.  The  Prince  was  out  another  day  on  Craig-na- 
Goul,  and  succeeded  in  killing  two  heavy  stags. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  drives  in 
the  three  forests  during  the  King’s  stay  at  Balmoral, 
and  there  ought  to  be  abundant  sport,  as  there  is  a  very 
heavy  stock  of  deer  on  the  ground,  especially  in  Balloch- 
buie.  There  are  great  numbers  of  roe  deer  in  Aber¬ 
geldie  and  Birkhall  woods,  and  these  have  not  yet  been 
touched. 


The  old  ball-room  at  Abergeldie  Castle  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  it  was  used  for  the  first  time  since  the  alterations 
last  Wednesday  night,  -when  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  gave  a  dance  to  the  ghillies  and  servants  on 
the  estate.  The  room  was  most  tastefully  decorated 
with  Stuart  tartan,  tapestry,  and  bunting.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  guests,  nearly  all  being  in  Highland 
dress.  The  Royal  party  stayed  for  considerably  over 
an  hour,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  Prince  Edward 
joined  in  several  of  the  dances,  including  the  eightsome 
reel. 


The  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess  Padricia 
have  returned  to  Bagshot  Park  from  visiting  Lord  and 
Lady  Beauchamp  at  Madresfield  Court.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught  has  been  attending  the  autumn  manoeuvres, 
and  H.R.H.  has  been  staying  since  Sunday  at  the  Bull 
Hotel,  Fairford. 


Prince  Christian  has  been  paying  some  family  visits 
in  Germany  since  he  left  Kissingen,  and  he  has  been 
the  guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein- Augustenburg  at  Schloss-Primkenau,  in  Silesia, 
and  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
at  Tegernsee.  Before  he  returns  to  England,  Prince 
Christian  is  to  visit  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
at  his  hunting  seat  in  Hungary,  and  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress  at  Potsdam. 


TO  THE  KAISER. 

Ptere’s  to  Prussia’s  warlike  Lord  ; 

Hoeh  der  Kaiser!  Hoch  der  Kaiser! 
Ready  aye  to  draw  his  sword ; 

Hoch  der  Kaiser,  Hoch ! 

Many  times  he’s  done  his  best 

(Hoch  der  Kaiser  !  Hoch  der  Kaiser  !) 
To  unearth  a  hornets’  nest ; 

Hoch  der  Kaiser,  Hoch ! 

Let  him  talk !  What  can  we  care ! 

Hoch  der  Kaiser !  Hoch  der  Kaiser  1 
But  he  always  makes  a  scare ! 

Hoch  der  Kaiser,  Hoch ! 
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The  Comtesse  de  Paris,  who  has  been  staying  in 
England  for  a  few  days,  has  returned  to  Randan,  her 
seat,  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  she  will  reside  there 
until  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  she  goes  to 
Spain  for  a  stay  of  several  months  at  Villamanrique. 
P  is  very  likely  that  the  Comtesse  de  Paris  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  Sandringham  for  a 
few  days  during  the  second  week  in  November. 


Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  left  the  Viceregal  Lodge 
last  week  for  Scotland,  having  necessarily  changed  their 
arrangements  owing  to  the  death  of  Lord  Tweedmouth 
at  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  where  he  had  been 
affectionately  cared  for  by  his  sister  during  his  last 
illness.  The  late  Lady  Tweedmouth  was,  during  the 
Viceroyalty  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
well  known  at  Dublin  Castle,  where  she  frequently 
visited,  forming  one  of  a  brilliant  family  circle,  that 
included  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Lady  Sarah  Wilson, 
and  Mrs.  George  Cormvallis  West.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  was  also  of  the  number,  but  in  those  early 
days  his  brilliancy  was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a 
nursery,  and  his  only  public  outlook  was  from  a  “  pram.” 


Mrs.  Birrell  has  been  visiting  Ireland,  whilst  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  Chief  Secretary  keep  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  Chief  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Birrell  are  expected  to  take  up  their  residence  at  the 
official  lodge — a  house  of  respectable  proportions,  with 
surrounding  lawns  and  demesne — in  the  late  autumn. 
In  other  days,  when  the  society  “  industry  ”  boomed  in 
Dublin,  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge  was  a  social  centre 
- — one  of  the  three  leading  society  centres  in  Ireland, 
the  other  two  being  the  “  Castle  ”  and  the  Royal 
Hospital.  The  “slump”  in  society  last  season  had 
deplorable  effects,  which  are  still  felt  in  Dublin. 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Leslie  Bundle  is  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  as  Governor  and  Com¬ 
mander- in-Chief  at  Malta  on  October  1. 


Several  journals  have  announced  that  the  King  is 
going  to  Dunrobin  Castle  for  the  celebration  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  Lord  Stafford.  This  is  incorrect,  for 
his  Majesty  is  not  going  to  Dunrobin,  and  there  was 
never  any  idea  of  his  doing  so.  It  would  be  unprece¬ 
dented  for  the  Sovereign  to  take  part  in  festivities  of 
this  character,  and  his  presence  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be  embarrassing  and  inconvenient,  for  obvious 
reasons. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  who  have 
been  staying  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  for  several 
weeks,  will  spend  the  autumn  and  winter  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  have  gone  for  a  short 
time  to  Keilder  Castle,  their  shooting-loclge  on  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
North  Tyne. 

Lord  Ellesmere,  who  has  been  residing  for  some  time 
at  Worsley  Hall,  the  family  seat  near  Manchester,  is 
about  to  remove  to  Stetchworth  Park,  his  place  in  Cam¬ 


bridgeshire,  for  the  shooting  season,  and  he  will  receive 
a  few  guests  there  for  the  Newmarket  October  Meetings, 
The  annual  battues  at  Worsley  will  take  place  early  in 
the  winter. 


Gertrude  Lady  Penrhyn  has  terminated  her  tenancy 
of  Cloverley  Hall,  Shropshire,  the  place  which  she 
rented  from  Captain  ILeywood  Lonsdale.  Lady' 
Penrhyn  has  taken  Ham  Court,  Mr.  Martin’s  place  in 
Worcestershire,  between  Upton-on-Severn  and  Tewkes- 
bury,  for  a  term.  Ham  Court  is  a  handsome  house, 
well  situated  on  a  lawn  which  slopes  to  the  Severn,  and 
is  sui rounded  by  fine  trees.  There  are  some  good 
pictures  in  the  house.  The  manor  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Henry  Compton,  who  sold  it  to 
Sir  Henry  Bromley,  and  the  estate  afterwards  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Martins. 


Lord  Tweedmouth  had  the  sincere  sympathy  of  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  his  death  has  caused  wide  and 
genuine  sorrow.  Without  possessing  any  showy 
qualities,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
sound  common  sense,  and  he  was  rightly  accepted  for 
many  years  by  his  colleagues  arid  his  party  as  a  shrewd 
and  sagacious  adviser.  Only  twice  did  I  ever  hear  him 
make1  a  political  speech  in  public,  but  on  each  occasion, 
though  he  followed  more  popular  and  brilliant  orators, 
his  few  words  were  more  to  the  point  and  made  more 
impression  on  the  meeting  than  anything  else  that  came 
from  the  platform.  He  was  an  admirable  First  Whip, 
doing  his  work  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  offend¬ 
ing  nobody.  Indeed,  no  Whip  was  ever  more  popular 
with  all  sections  of  the  House. 


Mr.  Gladstone  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Lord 
Tweedmouth.  Whenever  a  difficulty  of  any  kind  arose 
he  Avould  say,  “  Let  us  hear  Marjoribanks’  opinion,  he 
has  never  led  me  wrong.”  He  was  regarded  as  the 
equal  in  tact  and  ability  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Adam,  who  was  a  wonderfully  clever  party  manager,  and 
who  organised  the  constituencies  before  the  triumphant 
General  Election  of  1880. 


Lord  Tweedmouth  never  recovered  from  the  death  of 
his  admirable  wife,  and  this  loss  was  followed  by  serious 
pecuniary  disasters,  due  to  his  large  interest  in  the 
Meux  Brewery,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
He  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  London  house,  his 
pictures,  and  other  art  collections,  and,  indeed,  with 
practically  all  his  property  which  was  not  in  settlement. 
The  great  blow  was  the  sale  of  Guisachan,  the  estate 
in  Inverness-shire  which  his  father  had  purchased,  as 
he  delighted  in  the  place,  and  it  had  been  the  favourite 
residence  of  his  wife.  The  property  (consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  a  deer  forest,  with  a  fine  modern  house  and 
beautiful  grounds  and  woods)  is  in  Strath  Affric,  and 
it  wras  sold  to  Lord  Portsmouth  for  less  than  half  the 
sum  which  had  been  expended  on  it  by  the  first  Lord 
Tweedmouth. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dea-s,  whose  death  was  announced  last 
week,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  enjoyed 
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a  very  large  practice  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  He  was  one 
of  the  Advocates  Depute  during  Mr.  Balfour’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  while  holding  this  office  he  refused  a  desir¬ 
able  permanent  post.  Mr.  Deas  was  much  occupied 
with  railway,  harbour,  and  Poor  Law  business.  He 
was  a  prominent  Freemason,  and  very  popular  in 
society.  He  will  be  much  missed  in  the  Parliament 
House,  and  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five  is 
deeply  regretted. 


Sir  Edward  William  Blackett,  of  Matfen  Hall, 
Northumberland,  who  died  last  week,  was  a  Liberal 
landlord  and  a  most  popular  country  gentleman.  He 
served  in  the  Army  for  thirty  years,  and  went  to  the 
Crimea  in  1854  with  the  Rifle  Brigade.  He  was  present 
at  the  principal  engagements  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
very  severely  wounded  during  the  assault  on  the  Eedan, 
losing  a  leg  in  consequence.  He  conspicuously  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  he  was  mentioned 
in  despatches,  and  received  a  Turkish  decoration  and 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  first  baronet  made  a  large 
fortune  out  of  his  collieries  and  mines,  and  received 
his  title  from  Charles  II.  Three  of  his  successors  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  northern  constituencies. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Born  September  18,  1709. 

Since  he  was  born,  the  uncouth  sage, 

’Tis  twice  a  hundred  years  to-day, 

Who,  laid  beneath  the  Abbey  grey, 
fcjtill  lives  and  breathes  in  Boswell’s  page. 

A  thousand  dead  more  great,  more  wise, 

In  history’s  records  may  be  scanned ; 

We  know  them  but  at  second-hand ; 

We  see  the  Doctor  with  our  eyes. 

We  mark  his  odd,  ungainly  port, 

His  rolling  eye,  his  visage  scarred; 

We  hear  his  grunts,  his  breathings  hard. 
We  quail  before  his  rude  retort. 

Beside  him  at  “  The  Club  ”  we  sit, 

We  feel  our  quickened  pulses  stir 
At  sound  of  that  tremendous  “  Sir  ” 

That  ushers  in  his  bludgeon  wit. 

*  r 

In  floods  we  watch  him  gulping  tea, 

Or  port  a-swigging  by  the  pipe, 

Devouring  beef  or  guzzling  tripe. 

And  sweating  with  voracity. 

All  this  we  see,  but  see  no  less 
The  Doctor’s  other,  nobler  part, 

His  generous  hand,  his  tender  heart, 

His  independent  manliness ; 

His  spirit  all  too  stout  and  bold 
To  cringe  and  fawn  upon  the  great, 

That  scorned  in  ante-rooms  to  wait, 

Or  truckle  for  a  patron’s  gold ; 

His  patience  ’neath  the  chastening  rod, 
When  racked  with  mind’s  or  body’s  pain ; 
Of  danger  his  immense  disdain, 

His  only  fear  the  fear  of  God. 

^  *  *  *  *  * 
Uncouth,  grotesque,  ill-mannered  bear ! 
What  matter  %  We  who  know  thee  well 
Beck  little  of  the  oyster’s  shell 
When  lo!  such  pearl  of  price  is  there! 


However  much  opinions  may  differ  on  the  merits  of 
the  Government  financial  proposals,  all  must  agree 
that  they  have  been  gratuitously  discredited  by  the  slip¬ 
shod  and  inconsiderate  fashion  in  which  they  have  been 
presented.  Again  and  again,  wholesale  modifications 
have  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  Finance  Bill,  and 
scarcely  a  day  has  passed  in  Committee  without  some 
substantial  “  concession  ”  to  unanswerable  criticism. 
These  reiterated  confessions  of  a  Minister’s  failure  to 
grasp  the  effect  of  his  own  proposals  are  quite  without 
precedent  in  my  experience,  and  they  are  bound  to  have 
a  most  damaging  effect.  It  is  amazing  that  measures, 
bound  to  provoke  the  most  vehement  opposition,  and 
highly  likely  to  lead  to  a  momentous  constitutional 
crisis,  should  be  designed  and  drafted  with  such  bung¬ 
ling  ineptitude.  . 

The  past  week  has  brought  forth  two  striking 
examples  of  this  fatuous  method  of  going  to  work — 
one  in  the  case  of  the  tax  oil  donations  inter  vivos,  the 
other  on  the  fundamental  clauses  of  the  Development 
Bill  which  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  grant. 
The'  provision  that  all  gifts  within  five  years  of  a  man  s 
death  would  be  charged  with  duties  was  obviously 
chucked  into  the  Bill  in  headlong  haste,  without  any 
adequate  consideration  of  the  results  to  which  it  rvould 
lead.  It  would  actually  have  extended  the  death  duties 
to  an  annual  allowance  to  a  son  in  the  Army  or  at 
the  University.  As  soon  as  the  clause  came  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  objections  to  it  were  so  palpable  that  it 
was  modified  by  a  Government  amendment.  However, 
when  it  came  up  in  the  House  the  amendment  clause 
itself  was  so  riddled  by  hostile  arguments  that  the 
Chancellor  had  to  climb  down  again,  and  he  finally 
produced  a  version  which,  though  not  perfect,  was  at 
all  events  not  so  palpably  iniquitous  as  the  original. 


Although  the  Development  Bill  was  not  tabled  till 
months  after  the  Finance  Bill,  the  same  sort  of  thing 
was  seen  again  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  discussed.  The 
Bill  practically  placed  the  funds  provided  under  it  at 
the  unrestrained  disposal  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  demoralising 
procedure  than  to  allot  half  a  million  of  pounds  annu¬ 
ally  to  be  scrambled  for  by  M.P.’s,  who  naturally 
would  consider  their  own  constituencies  first.  The 
example  of  France,  where  millions  of  francs  are  wasted 
on  works  which  are  mostly  useless  and  unproductive,  in 
order  that  the  local  member  may  conciliate  public 
opinion  in  his  own  constituency,  would,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  any  Minister 
from  attempting  to  introduce  a  similar  system  or 
want  of  system  in  England.  But  the  inherent  danger 
of  the  proposal  was  never  apparently  thought  of  till  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Cpmmittee  drove  the  Chancellor  into  making  the 
needed  concession. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
grant  under  the  Development  Bill  will  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  agricultural  and  dairying  operations,  and 
the  development  of  co-operation  and  scientific  methods 
in  farming  and  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  in  which 
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we  are  so  lamentably  behind  other  nations,  such  as 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 


As  a  defence  of  the  Budget,  at  once  closely  reasoned 
and  adequately  rhetorical,  the  Premier’s  speech  at 
Birmingham  was  an  excellent  piece  of  platform  work. 
It  might  have  been  better  for  him  and  his  colleagues 
if  he  had  made  a  few  more  such  speeches  to  popular 
audiences  since  he  succeeded  to  the  leadership.  But 
there  is  a  slight  air  of  unreality  about  the  artillery 
duel  that  is  now  going  on  between  the  big  guns  on 
each  side.  The  business  of  such  a  duel,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  from  military  pundits,  is  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  infantry  attack,  and  nobody  quite  believes  yet 
that  the  infantry  attack  is  really  coming.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  to  decide  that  question,  and  nobody 
knows  what  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
be — least  of  all,  it  would  seem,  the  House  of  Lords 
itself. 


Mr.  Asquith  was  quite  as  impressive  in  his  defiance 
of  the  Lords  on  this  occasion  as  he  was  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  last  December — if  anything,  more  so.  I 
gather  that  this  time  he  really  does  mean  to  take 
up  the  challenge  if  it  is  thrown  down.  He  cannot  well 
do  otherwise,  and  I  suppose  he  appreciates,  as  most 
other  people  do,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  can  never 
have  again  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  country  as  they  would  have  in  this  event.  They 
would  be  lucky  indeed  to  get  such  a  chance  after  their 
previous  handling  of  the  issue  between  Lords  and 
Commons.  But  the  more  certain  all  this  is,  the  more 
unlikely  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  side  will  give  them 
the  chance.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
occasion  when  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  waiting  for 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  and  Sir  Richard  was  waiting  for 
the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

- -  ^ 

The  military  strategists,  if  I  may  refer  to  them  again, 
call  this  sort  of  thing  manoeuvring  for  the  position. 
It  will  be  highly  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Balfour’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  manoeuvres,  when  his  turn  comes  at 
Birmingham  to-day.  It  is  the  sort  of  occasion  when 
he  is  likely  to  excel  himself  in  the  art  of  polite  mystifi¬ 
cation.  There  is  a  somewhat  striking  contrast  between 
the  uncertainty  that  still  prevails  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Opposition  Leader  and  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  blood-curdling  denunciations  of  the  Budget  that 
proceed  from  the  Opposition  speakers  and  writers. 
Here  we  are,  confronted  with  a  measure  which  is  to 
destroy  property,  liberty,  the  family,  the  nation,  and 
the  Empire,  but  perhaps  it  would  (be  better  to  let  it 
pass  than  risk  giving  the  other  side  a  tactical  elec¬ 
tioneering  advantage,  still  more  stake  the  future  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  hazard  of  a  general  election ! 
In  a  certain  sense,  after  all  that  has  gone  before,  the 
House  of  Lords  must  damage  itself  more  by  swallowing 
the  Budget  than  by  rejecting  it.  But  if  the  Peers 
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prefer  the  former  course,  it  will  be  in  the  assurance 
that  the  more  rope  the  Government  are  given  the  more 
certain  they  are  to  hang  themselves,  and  I  should  expect 
to  see  them  justified  by  the  result  in  the  end,  even  if 
some  of  them  look  rather  foolish  at  the  moment. 


The  very  latest  of  the  concessions  announced  by  the 
Chancellor — that  to  the  landlords  in  regard  to  deduc¬ 
tions  in  assessing  income  tax — is,  of  course,  only  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  promise  given  earlier  in  the  Session.  But 
the  substantial  shape  which  the  concession  has  taken 
will  surprise  the  landlords  agreeably,  and  it  has 
certainly  surprised  everybody  else.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  deductions  now  to  be  allowed  will  cost  the 
Revenue  £500,000  a  year.  Why  this  sudden  outburst 
of  generosity,  if  not  to  propitiate  opponents  and  smooth 
the  passage  of  the  Finance  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords?  It  is  an  ironical  commentary  on  Mr.  Asquith’s 
eagerness  to  take  up  the  challenge,  arid  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  discovery  of  the  deep  and  dark  design  of 
Ministers  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  it.  The 
real  fact  is  that  the  Government  are  quite  willing  to 
bribe  landlords  or  anybody  else,  if  only  they  can  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  office.  The  Unionists,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  landlords’  friends,  though  they  let  them 
off  half  their  rates,  never  Avent-  so  far  as  to  alter  the 
(basis  of  their  income  tax. 


I  remarked  last  week  on  the  deceptive  nature  of 
estimates  of  the  drift  of  opinion  among  the  electors 
on  novel  political  issues.  It  might  have  been  added  that 
even  professional  electioneering  experts  are  very  apt  to 
make  huge  mistakes  in  such  cases.  In  1886  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  experts  assured  him  that  he  could  reckon  on  a 
substantial  majority  at  a  general  election.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  at  no  pains  to  conciliate  doubtful  followers,  and 
was  (by  no  means  sorry  that  an  adverse  vote  gave  him, 
the  opportunity  to  dissolve.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  that  our  experts  were  far  too  sanguine. 
When  the  election  was  lost,  I  reminded  him  of  what 
I  had  told  him.  He  replied  that  his  tactics  had  been 
right,  although  the  result  had  been  disastrous,  and  that 
the  fault  had  been  entirely  with  his  electioneering 
advisers. 


Austria-Hungary  is  discovering  what  England  found 
out  under  Tory  government,  that  a  “  spirited  ”  foreign 
policy  costs  money.  Last  year’s  mobilisation  bill  has 
to  be  paid,  and  so  also  has  the  cost-  of  the  Turkish 
indemnity  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the  two  bills  amounting  to  nearly  £14,000,000.  How 
this  sum  is  to  be  found  is  now  under  discussion.  When 
the  Delegations  meet  they  would  do  well  to  insist  on 
these  bills  being  paid  in  full  before  incurring  further 
liabilities  over  the  creation  of  a  16th  Army  Corps  for  the 
newly  annexed  territory,  and  over  such  doubtful 
luxuries  as  “  Dreadnoughts.” 


Not  that  I  wish  to  blame  Count  von  Aehrenthal  for 
annexing  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  To  have  allowed  the 
two  rescued  provinces  to  go  back  to  Turkish  rule  would 
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have  been  an  international  crime.  Austria-Hungary 
can  give  a  good  account  of  her  thirty  years’,  stewardship 
of  the  occupied  territory.  From  a  condition  of  chronic 
lawlessness,  the  two  provinces  have  been  transformed 
into  one  of  peaceful  and  increasing  prosperity.  New 
railways,  roads,  and  public  works  everywhere  mark  the 
energy  of  Austro-Hungarian  rule.  The  details  of  the 
promised  constitution  are  now  being  worked  out,  and  a 
representative  Diet  will  be  elected  before  the  year  ends. 
Instead  of  criticising  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary,  we 
might  take  a  leaf  out  of  her  book  in  regard  to  our 
government  of  Egypt. 


An  unfortunate  result  of  the  annexation  has  been  the 
temporary  abandonment  of  the  proposed  railway  exten¬ 
sion  from  Uvac  (on  the  Austro-Turkish  frontier), 
through  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  to  Mitrovitza,  the 
present  railhead  of  the  Turkish  line  from  Salonika.  A 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  this  line, 
the  Slav  wire-pullers  having  exaggerated  its  military 
importance,  while  they  have  minimised  its  economic 
value.  The  construction  of  the  line  would  have  little, 
if  any,  bearing  on  the  strategical  situation  as  between 
the  Dual  Monarchy  and  Turkey,  while  it  would  confer 
enormous  industrial  benefit  on  the  population  of  the 
Sanjak,  which  for  want  of  communications  remains  a 
dead  corner  of  Europe. 


In  alluding  to  Egypt  I  have  in  mind  the  meeting 
last  wreek  of  the  Young  Egyptian  Congress.  Unless  we 
are  forewarned,  we  shall  soon  have  an  Egyptian  Ireland 
on  our  hands.  Since  our  ocupation  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  Egypt,  but  on  English  not  Egyptian 
lines.  Lord  Cromer  had  all  the  faults  of  other  British 
Pro-consuls.  He  could  use  power,  but  not  delegate  it. 
Successful  as  a  governor,  he  failed  as  a  teacher.  The 
autocratic  rule  of  an  able  administrator  supported  by 
bayonets  is  an  easy  task;  but  it  does  not  pave  the  way 
for  representative  government  which  is  the  goal  of  all 
political  aim. 


ODE  TO  A  BATAVIAN  TOOSIPEG. 

(On  reading  in  the  papers  of  a  recent  portentous  occurrence 
at  The  Hague.) 

My  bardic  mouth  I  can’t  keep  shut ; 

Oh,  list  the  epic  theme,  I  beg ! 

The  Princess  Juliana’s  cut 
A  toosipeg ! 

As  flowers  from  bursting  budlets  come, 

As  chickens  from  the  three-week  egg, 

So  broke  through  Juliana’s  gum 
That  toosipeg. 

The  whole  Dutch  realm,  in  joyous  state, 

Drain  Schnapps  and  Schiedam  by  the  keg, 
Befittingly  to  celebrate 
The  toosipeg. 

Oh,  ne’er  shall  they  forget  this  day,* 

While  still  old  Time  his  course  shall  leg, 

When  Holland’s  Hope  produced— Hooray  ! — 
A  toosipeg. 


*  September  14,  the  dies  miraUlis. 


The  firm  hold  which  the  International  Correspond- 
ence  Schools,  to  whose  working  I  devoted  a  special 
supplement  some  little  while  ago,  has  already  gained 
amongst  the  industrial  population  of  England,  was  very 
forcibly  illustrated  on  Saturday  last,,  when  over  five 
hundred  of  the  pupils  and  representatives  were  guests 
of  the  Schools  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  It  was 
essentially  a  gathering  of  working-class  men  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  their  various  industries,  and  every 
member  of  which  was  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  training  received  through  the  Schools. 
Representatives  of  some  of  the  biggest  firms  in  the 
country  also  gave  evidence  as  to  the  value  they  set  upon 
men  who  took  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  efficieni 
in  their  trades. 


Bishop  Were,  who  has  just  vacated  the  office  of 
suffragan  for  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  has  undertaken 
to  act  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
and  he  has  been  granted  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Stafford. 
Bishop  Were  has  succeeded  to  the  residentiary  stall  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral  which  was  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Anson. 


The  new  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Derby  is  Prebendary 
Abraham,  who  has  been  Vicar  of  BakewAll  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  was  previously  bene- 
ficed  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  for  fifteen  years. 
He  is  a  decided  High  Churchman,  but  he  is  not  a 
strong  partisan,  and  w&fks  well  with  Evangelicals, 
who  are  numerous  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell.  The 
new  Bishop  will  act  wisely  if  he  resigns  his  membership 
of  the  E.C.U.,  which  scarcely  becomes  his  new  office 
under  the  circumstances.  Prebendary  Abraham  is  a 
son  of  Bishop  Abraham,  the  intimate  friend  of  Bishop 
Selwyh,  of  whom  he  was  a  colleague  both  in  New 
Zealand  and  at  Lichfield. 


The  Bishop  ®of  Southwark  has  presented  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Southwark  to  the  rectory  of  Southwark 
Cathedral,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Canon  Thompson. 
The  net  value  of  this  important  benefice  is  about  £600 
a  year,  with  house.  Archdeacon  Taylor  worked  at 
Leeds  with  Bishop  Talbot,  who  brought  him  into  the 
diocese  of  Southwark  about  twelve  years  ago.  The 
appointment  was  generally  expected,  and  it  meets  with, 
much  approval  in  South  London. 


Sir  Henry  Lopes  has  presented  the  Rev.  R.  FI.  Lucas, 
senior  curate  of  the  important  parish  of  St.  Sidwell’s, 
Exeter,  to  the  living  of  Walkampton,  near  Tavistock, 
which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £226  a  year  with 
house,  and  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent, 
who  had  held  it  for  forty-six  years.  Mr.  Lucas,  who 
has  been  very  popular  in  Exeter,  has  been  worldng  in 
Devonshire  since  his  ordination  in  1896. 


The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Allen,  Principal  of  Egerton  Hall,  Manchester, 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Manchester,  in  the  place  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  and 
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Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  stipend  is  £200  a 
year.  Bishop  Knox  has  made  an  application  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  creation  of-  a 
fourth  archdeaconry  for  this  diocese,  in  order  that  the 
Archdeacon  of  Manchester's  work  may  he  limited  to  the 
ancient  parish  (he.,  the  city)  of  Manchester.. 


The  Rev.  George  Butterworth,  who  died  at  Portis- 
head  last  Thursday,  was  one  of  the  best-known  clergy¬ 
men  in  Gloucestershire  during  a  period  of  over  half  a 
century.  •  He  had  been  working  in  the  diocese  for 
many  years  when  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Deerhurst,  near  Tewkesbury,  in  1856,  and  he  resigned 
this  benefice  in  1893.  He  belonged  to  an  old  family, 
and  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  evangelical 
society  known  as  “  the  Clapham  Sect,”  sat  for  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  associated 
with  William  Wilberforce  in  his  campaign  against  the 
slave  trade.  Mr.  Butterworth  was  a,  son-in-law  of  the 
well-known  Bishop  Kaye,  who  held  the  sees  of  Bristol 
and  Lincoln,  and  would  have  been  promoted  to  the 
Primacy  if  Lord  Liverpool  had  been  in  office  when 
Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  died.  Mr.  Butterworth 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  fiile  taste,  and 
he  was  distinguished  as  an  antiquary.  He  admirably 
restored  the  ancient  church  at  Deerhurst,  which  dates 
from  1056,  and  he  discovered  a  curious  Saxon  building 
m  1884,  which  had  been  built  into  an  old  half-timbered 
house  in  the  parish.  He  wrote  a  charming  little  book, 
entitled  “  Deerhurst,”  about  the  history  of  the  church 
and  the  Saxon  chapel. 


^  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  appointed  Prebendary 
Sowter  to  the  canonry  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  which 
aviII  shortly  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Bernard.  The  new  prebendary  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  many  years  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  and  he 
was  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  and  Rector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Dorchester.  Since  he  resigned  this  benefice  he 
has  resided  at  Wimborne,  and  in  1903  he  was  appointed 
to  be  one  of  the  Bishop's  examining  chaplains. 


Scotland  has  been  much  exercised  of  late  over  the 
question  of  the  bad  manners  of  Wishaw  children.  Para¬ 
graphs  and  letters  have  appeared  in  the  press,  and  even 
chief  constables  and  bailies  and  sheriffs  have  remarked 
upon  the  bad  conduct  of  the  younger  generation  at 
Wishaw.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  Wishaw  Town  Council 
last  week,  when  the  matter  was  seriously  debated.  It 
is  all  owing  to  the  ice-cream  shops.  I  must  congratu¬ 
late  the  W  ishaw  town  councillors  on  their  epoch-making 
discovery.  I  had  imagined  that  some  danger  to  the 
juvenile  digestion  might  be  found  in  ice-cream,  but 
nerer  had  I  suspected  that  the  consumption  of  ice¬ 
cream  could  be  subversive  of  juvenile  morals.  • 


Confirmation  of  the  warning  in  Truth  of  September  8 
against  cei  tain  men  going  about  London  representing 
themselves  to  be  collecting  on  behalf  of  survivors  of  the 
Clifton  Hall  Colliery  Explosion,  which  took  place  in 
1885,  is  supplied  me  by  the  Manchester  Charity  Organi¬ 


sation  Society..  There  is  a  fund  in  existence  which  is 
administered  Iby  the  Society,  which,  with  careful  man¬ 
agement,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  rightful 
claims.  No  collectors  are  employed  by  the  Society  for 
the  lund,  so  that  any  person  representing  himself  as 
such  is  a  self-evident  impostor,  who  should  at  once  be 
handed  over  to  the  police. 


One  of  the  professional  philanthropists  of  wh6m  I 
have  lost  sight  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has 
just  made  his  re-appearance  with  a.  brand-new  mission. 
I  his  is  J.  Baxter,  who  was  at  one  time  connebted  with 
the  Pioneer  Christian  Mission  of  Liverpool.  His  latest 
scheme  is  a  National  Christian  Tract  Enterprise  and 
Pure  .Literature  Circulation,”  of  56,  Gainsborough-road, 
W  avertree,  Liverpool.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  work 
is  to  counteract  the  growing  tendency  of  pernicious 
literature,  which  is  creating  “  such  dreadful  havoc 
(especially  amongst  the  young)  in  the  form  of  penny 
dreadfuls  and  cheap  novels.”  It  is  carried  on  by  the 
sale  of  publications  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  at 
much  above  their  published  prices,  the  profits  being 
stated  to  be  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  free  copies 
of  “  pure  literature”  to  boys.  Baxter  states  that  the 
results  have  been  great,  especially  amongst  the  boys, 
who  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  conscientious 
pledge  against  the  reading  of  “  penny  dreadfuls.”  I 
should  not  have  tnought  there  was  much  money  in 
such  an  enterprise,  but  Baxter,  I  suppose,  finds  if  pay. 


Another  of  these  north  country  philanthropists,  of 
whom  I  have  not  heard  for  some  time  past,  but  .who 
appears  to  have  become  active  again,  is  Pastor  Charles 
Black,  F.S.fec.  Black  has  an  orphanage  at  68,  Hamp- 
fon-street,  Toxteth,  Liverpool,  of  which  a  Miss  Black  is 
superintendent,  and  a  mission-hall  at  Miranda-road, 
Kirkdale.  What  amount  of  charity  is  dispensed  at 
these  two  centres  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  no  hint  on  the  subject  to  be  obtained  from  his 
appeals,  which  are  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  com¬ 
mittee  or  accounts.  No  wise  person  will  support  these 
private  adventures  in  the  charitable  field,  and  it  is  no 
additional  recommendation  to  find  the  leading  spirit 
sporting  the  doubtful  distinction  conferred  by  the 
Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art. 


Just  as  I  am  going  to  press  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Lady  Blount  in  reference  to  last  week’s  observa¬ 
tions  upon  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  employees  of  her 
“  Medical  Aid  Society  ”  was  concerned.  I  must  defer 
further  reference  to  it  until  next  week.  If  people 
require  four  or  five  days  to  say  what  they  have  to  say 
on  such  a  small  matter  as  this,  they  must  not  complain 
if  an  editor  finds  it  impossible  to  attend  to  their  com¬ 
munications  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kiagdom  tor  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d. ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.;  12  months* 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.  W. 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff,  late  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  India,  who  is  now  on  his  way 
home,  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Sir  O’Moore  Creagh 
(the  new  Commander-in-Chief  in  India)  as  Military 
Secretary  at  the  India  Office.  The  post  is  worth  £1,200 
a  year. 

Colonel  Sir  John  Hanbury  Williams  has  been 
appointed  Brigadier-General  in  charge  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  Scottish  Command.  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Midleton  when  the  latter  (as  Mr.  Brodrick)  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  during  the  last  five 
years  he  has  been  military  secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 


Soldiers  are  always  telling  me  that  efficiency  spells 
economy,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  Give  a 
soldier  an  inch,  where  public  money  is  concerned,  and 
he  will  ask  for  an  ell.  Efficiency  as  seen  through 
military  spectacles  is  insatiable  in  its  demands,  and  in 
this  respect  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times 
is  no  exception  to  other  soldiers.  After  following  the 
cavalry  manoeuvres  on  the  Berkshire  Downs  he  informs 
the  public  that  the  Cavalry  Division  is  useless  until 
£300,000,  or  more,  is  added  to  the  annual  estimates. 
There  must  be  a  permanent  division  commander  with 
a  permanent  staff,  and  the  peace  strength  in  horses  of 
each  of  the  twelve  regiments,  which  form  the  Cavalry 
Division,  must  be  raised  from  460  to  600  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  men. 


Colonel  Hepington  proposes  to  provide  a  commander 
for  the  Cavalry  Division  by  reviving  the  office  of 
Cavalry  Inspector — an  excellent  proposition  which  can 
be  carried  out  without  additional  expense  if  the 
appointment  of  Infantry  Inspector  is  abolished.  There 
was  always  a  Cavalry  Inspector  till  last  year,  when 
the  War  Office  replaced  him  by  an  Infantry  Inspec¬ 
tor.  As  1  have  already  pointed  out,  Sir  John 
French  does  not  require  an  Infantry  Inspector  on  his 
staff,  since  the  Infantry  Brigadier  who  acts  as  his 
Chief  Staff  Officer  can  advise  him  in  regard  to  infantry 
matters.  There  are  no  separate  infantry  inspectors  in 
the  German,  French,  or  Japanese  Armies. 


The  peace  strength  of  the  Cavalry  Division  could  be 
increased  without  expense  by  corresponding  reductions 
in  mounted  units  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Cavalry 
Division.  Besides  the  twelve  cavalry  regiments  of  the 
Division,  and  the  three  regiments  of  Household  Cavalry, 
there  are  two  unallotted  cavalry  regiments  at  home, 
four  in  South  Africa,  and  one  in  Egypt.  Leaving  the 
Household  Cavalry  alone,  as  also  the  regiment  in 
Egypt,  a  reduced  establishment  might  be  given  to  the 
other  six  regiments,  and  by  this  means  funds  provided 
for  bringing  the  Cavalry  Division  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  up  to  effective  strength  for  immediate  use. 


Thanks  to  the  present  Government,  the  South 
African  people  are  now  a  self-governing  community, 
and  as  such  have  no  claim  to  a  garrison  of  home-sup¬ 
plied  troops.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Home  forces  might 


begin  by  bringing  back  a  cavalry  brigade  of  three  regi¬ 
ments,  which  could  then  be  disbanded,  or  given  a  mere 
nucleus  peace  establishment  capable  of  expansion  on 
mobilisation.  I  am  told  that  South  Africans  like  the 
troops  because  they  bring  money  into  their  Colonies. 
No  doubt  they  do ;  but  the  money  comes  from  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  would  rather  keep 
it  in  their  pockets  than  spend  it  on  cavalry  regiments 
at  Potchefstroom  and  Standerton. 


If  South  Africans  want  English  troops,  they  must 
pay  for  them,  just  as  the  Crown  Colonies  do.  Ceylon 
pays  the  Home  Government  £87,500  a  year  for  her 
English  garrison,  Mauritius  £22,000,  Hong  Kong 
£100,000,  the  Straits  Settlements  £205,000,  and  so  on. 
In  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  Treasury  would  no 
doubt  agree  to  a  bargain  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties ;  but  the  present  arrangement  by  which 
South  Africa  is  garrisoned  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  brought  to  a  speedy  end. 


Mr.  Haldane  did  right  to  cancel  the  permission  given 
by  the  Adjutant-General  for  the  employment  of  Boy 
Scout  detachments  in  the  military  manoeuvres  this  week. 
General  Baden-Powell’s  boys  are  peace,  not  war  scouts, 
and  have  no  more  locus  standi  at  military  manoeuvres 
than  messenger  or  telegraph  boys  have.  The  Boy  Scout 
organisation  is  better  for  its  purpose  than  that  of  the 
Boys’  Brigade,  which  is  run  too  much  on  military  lines. 
Boy  Scouts  are  not  clothed  in  military  uniform ;  neither 
are  they  armed  nor  drilled.  Their  raison  d'etre  is 
citizenship  training,  and  so  long  as  they  are  kept  to 
this  role  the  more  Boy  Scouts  there  are  the  better ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  to  boom  them  in  public  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  or  elsewhere. 


It  is  really  time  that  something  was  done  to  remedy 
the  innumerable  grievances  of  soldiers  in  regard  to 
their  compulsory  subscriptions  and  stoppages.  In  the 
last  complaint  I  have-  heard  on  this  subject,  the  ser¬ 
geants  of  a  battalion  in  Ireland  have  to  pay  various 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £1  Is.  monthly  for 
married  and  £1  13s.  for  single  members,  which  means 
for  the  whole  mess  about  £75  per  annum.  This 
includes  Is.  monthly  for  “recreation.”  One  would 
think  that  out  of  this  there  would  be  enough  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  occasional  smoking  concerts  got  up  for 
the  benefit  of  other  corps.  Yet  when  on©  of  these 
entertainments  is  given  it  involves  a  special  levy  of 
about  2s.,  more  or  less,  on  every  member  of  the  mess. 
Of  course,  the  concerts  are  voted  by  the  mess,  but  it 
is  the  seniors  who  move  in  the  matter,  and  the  juniors 
have  not  the  courage  to  oppose,  however  much  they 
may  object  to  the  tax.  The  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
not  to  allow  any  collective  expenditure  except  what  can 
be  met.out  of  the  ordinary  subscriptions,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  if  votes  could  be  taken  in  ser¬ 
geants’  messes  by  ballot. 

Liabilities,  £40,376;  assets,  £10.  This  financial  le- 
cord  of  a  young  gentleman  named  Ernest  Pellew  Orr- 
Ewing,  until  lately  in  the  Army  and  now  in  the  Bank- 
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ruptcy  Court,  is  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  compiled  in  less 
than  three  years.  It  seems  that  at  the  end  of  1906 
his  father  paid  off  his  debts — chiefly  for  losses  by  'bet¬ 
ting  and  loans  from,  money-lenders— to  the  amount  of 
£25,000.  No  doubt  the  harpies  who  again  helped  him 
along  the  road  to  ruin  counted  upon  dipping  a  second 
time  into  the  paternal  pocket.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  they  have  been  disappointed. 


A  con  espondent  at  Aden  relates  that  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Army  Temperance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  gunner  who  was  duly  qualified  under  the 
rules,  and  had  served  previously  in  the  same  capacity  on 
another  station,  was  elected  secretary ;  but  the  election 
was  subsequently  annulled  by  the  C.R.A.,  who  appointed 
another  man  himself.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
proceeding  provokes  general  resentment  among  the 
soldiers  concerned,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  officers 
should  go  out  of  their  way  to  interfere,  without  any 
visible  excuse,  with  matters  which  concern  the  men 
primarily.  Apart  from  any  question  of  expediency,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  in  this  particular  case  the 
Colonel  had  any  right  to  overrule  the  election. 


Judging  by  all  the  correspondence  I  get  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
m  India  would  confer  incalculable  benefit  on  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  British  Army  in  that  country  if  he  could 
sot  on  foot  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  system  of  manag¬ 
ing  and  supplying  regimental  institutes,  and  the  best 
method  of  improving  it.  In  one  of  the  latest  communica¬ 
tions  I  have  received,  a  comparative  table  is  given  of  the 
prices  at  the  regimental  coffee-bar  and  in  the  local 
bazaar  the  locus  in  quo  being  Murree,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  the  2nd  Royal  Irish.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
detail,  but  the  difference  is,  roughly,  from  10'  to  about 
40  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  bazaar  on  articles  of  every¬ 
day  consumption,  such  as  jam,  sugar,  eggs,  chops  and 
steaks,  and  tomatoes. 


The  last  time  I  referred  to  this  question  I  was  told 
that  such  comparisons  are  quite  fallacious,  owing  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  goods  in  the  bazaars ;  but  that 
argument  is  certainly  not  conclusive  in  this  instance, 
for  the  comparison  extends  to  identical  brands  of  goods 
which  cannot  vary  in  quality,  and  ought  not  to  vary 
in  price.  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  regi¬ 
mental  institute  is  served  by  a  native  contractor,  who 
has  to  pay  to  regimental  funds  Rs.2.8  per  head  per 
month  roughly,  Rs.  2,500 — and  that  he  is  allowed  to 
sweat  tliis  payment  out  of  the  men  and  make  as  big  a 
piofit  for  himself  as  if  he  held  no  monopoly. 

The  selection  of  Rear-Admiral  Edward  Eden  Brad¬ 
ford,  C.V.O.,  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Home  Fleet  in  succession  to  Rear-Admiral 
Startin  has  caused  some  little  surprise  in  naval  circles. 
The  choice,  however,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  employing  younger  admirals,  which  was 
recently  referred  to  in  Truth.  Irrespective  of  this, 
Admiial  Biadford  has  a  record  which  abundantly 


justifies  his  selection  from  the  little  host  of  waiting 
flag-officers,  though  he  has  been  but  little  in  the  popular 
e>e.  He  will  take  up  the  duties  of  his  appointment 
on  Saturday,  October  9. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Iverr  is  to  be 
retired  for  age  next  Tuesday.  He  was  advanced  to  his 
present  rank  in  June,  1904,  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
and  the  number  of  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  was  thereby 
raised  from  five  to  six.  The  Sovereign  has  the  right 
of  selection  when  there  is  an  advancement  to  this  rank. 
It  is  expected  that  the  vacancy  will  not  be  filled  up, 
but  that  the  establishment  of  this  rank  will  be  allowed 
to  revert  to  its  former  number.  There  will  be  another 
vacancy  in  April,  when  Sir  Edwnrd  Seymour  retires. 
If  Lord  Walter  Kerr  is  to  have  a  successor  and  the 
appointment  is  made  by  seniority,  then  Sir  Arthur 
Fanshawe  will  receive  most  unwelcome  promotion,  as 
advancement  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
would  oblige  him  to  vacate  the  appointment  of  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  can  hold  for 
about  eighteen  months  longer  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  McKenna  protested  a  little  too  much  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  in  denying  the  allegation  of  trouble  on  board 
H.M.S.  Warrior ,  when  that  vessel  was  last  at  Plymouth, 
which  appeared  in  Truth  three  weeks  ago.  Since  the 
First  Lord  apparently  does  not  know  what  really 
occurred,  I  can  tell  him  that  so  strong  was  the  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  crew  that 
they  forwarded  a  statement  of  their  grievances  to  the 
Admiral  of  the  squadron,  who  communicated  with  the 
captain.  As  a  result  the  crew  were  paraded  on  the 
quarter-deck,  where  the  skipper  addressed  to  them  a 
conciliatory  homily.  If  conduct  such  as  this  does  not 
suggest  a  mutinous  frame  of  mind,  I  leave  it  to  Mr. 
McKenna  to  fit  the  correct  definition. 


It  was  mentioned  in  Truth  of  September  8  that  the 
recent  accident  to  H.M.S.  Hannibal  in  Torbay  was 
apparently  inexplicable,  as  at  the  time  when  it  occurred 
the  ship  should  have  had,  according  to  the  chart,  sixty 
feet  of  water  under  her.  One  explanation  suggested 
At  as  that  the  ship  had  struck  some  floating  but  sub¬ 
merged  obstacle.  I  now  learn,  however,  that  after  an 
exhaustive  search,  extending  over  many  weeks,  the 
obstacle  has  been  discovered  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
uncharted  rock  with  about  thirty  feet  of  water  over 
it.  I  suppose  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
even  an  Admiralty  chart  absolutely  perfect,  but  this 
is  the  second  time  within  a  year  or  two  that  an 
uncharted  rock  had  made  its  presence  known  in  much 
fi  equented  wraters,  and  in  these  days^  of  deep-draught 
steamers  it  seems  worth  considering  whether  more 
exhaustive  surveys  of  such  waters  are  not  desirable. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I  was  right  in 
saying  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  navigating  officer 
of  the  Hannibal  in  connection  with  this  accident. 

This  is  indeed  an  age  of  revolutions  in  the  public 
services.  The  Admiralty  have  just  promulgated  an 
order  directing  that  in  future  hearsay  shall  not  be 
admissible  as  evidence  in  courts-martial.  Henceforth 
if  Petty  Officer  Gunsight  tells  the  court  that  he  over- 
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heard  Leadihg-Seaman  Bras^rags  saying  to  StokeT 
Bufnall  as  how  the  prisoner  had  whispered  to  'Tiffy 
Spanner  his  idea  of  pinching  Private  Jolly’s  duck 
pants,  such  a  lucid  statement  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  evidence  that  the  prisoner  stole  a  marine’s  pair  of 
working  trousers.  It  seems  not  undesirable  that  the 
principles  on  which  justice  is  administered  in  courts 
of  justice  should  be  followed  in  military  and  naval 
courts ;  hut  I  dare  say  the  reform  will  confirm  many 
old  salts  in  the  opinion  that  the  Service  is  going  to 
the  dogs. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  class  of  communications  to 
which  officers  in  H.M.  services  are  frequently  treated. 
This  particular  document  is  addressed  to  a  paymaster 
on  a  ship  in  the  Home  Fleet,  who  sends  it  to  me,  think¬ 
ing,  quite  rightly,  that  it  deserves  publicity  :  — 

Dear  Sir,— We  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  - — — ,  whose 

number  is - .  This  man  has  incurred  a  debt  with  us  upon 

which  there  is  a  balance  of  £2  12s.  9d.  We  have  already  made 
numerous  applications  to  him  to  send  on  a  remittance  and  an 
agreement  as  to  how  he  can  pay  this  money,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  ignored  our  letters.  We  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  approaching  you  to  ask  if  you  can  help  us  in  this 
matter.  Possibly  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  either  request 
or  to  influence  this  man  to  pay  the  outstanding  debt. 

AWRiting  yotir  reply,  for  which  we  enclose  stamped  addresse-J. 
envelope.— Yours  truly,  Reid’s  (Coventry),  Ltd. 


It  is  quite  evident  from  the  quantity  of  letters  of  this 
character  that  are  sent  out  by  firms  who  give  credit  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  that  they  find  it  possible  to  utilise 
the  services  of  officers  in  collecting  their  debts,  and  it 
seems  high  time  that  official  instructions  were  issued 
to  officers  informing  them  that  they  have  no  right  to 
make  any  such  use  of  their  authority.  If  officers  took 
the  right  view  of  the  matter  and  treated  these  communi¬ 
cations  as  unwarrantable  impertinence,  the  result  would 
he  that  their  men  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
getting  into  debt.  It  is  well  known  that  when  officers 
themselves  are  in  debt,  the  War  Office  absolutely  re¬ 
fuses  to  put  any  pressure  on  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors,  and  I  believe  the  rule  is  the  same  at 
the  Admiralty.  In  this  the  authorities  are  quite  right, 
and  it  is  strange  that  officers  themselves  should  not 
understand  that  what-  is  sauce  for  them  is  also  sauce  for 
those  under  their  authority. 


Curious  things  happen  under  Jersey  iaw,  but  I  should 
think  ihe  recent  experience  of  Mr.  Kenneth  d’Aquilar 
Houston,  a  solicitor  of  Beclford-row,  is  uncommon, 
even  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr.  Houston  a.nd  his 
family  visited  Jersey  and  stayed  for  nearly  a  month  at 
the  Pomme  d’Or  Hotel.  He  was  handed  a  bill  for 
£73  18s.  5d.  According  to  his  statement  as  “  remon¬ 
strant,”  or  plaintiff,  in  a  case  now  before  the  Royal 
Court,  he  took  exception  to  certain  items,  some  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  being  charged  over  again 
for  refreshments  paid  for  when  they  were  ordered, 
and  others  on  the  ground  that  the  prices  were  exces¬ 
sive.  He  tendered  £65  in  settlement  -of  the  account. 
This  was  refused,  a  legal  official  styled  a  denunciator 
was  called  in,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  luggage  which  might  have 
been  distrained  upon,  Mr.  Houston  was  marched  off 
to  prison.  The  hotel-keeper’s  son  asked  whether  Mrs. 
Houston,  her  child,  and  her  maid  could  not  also  be 
incarcerated,  but — such  is  the  moderation  of  Jersey 
law — the  denunciator  replied  in  the  negative. 


On  the  advice  of  a  local  lawyer  Mrs.  Houston  paid  the 
full  amount  of  the  bill,  and  after  some  hours’  deten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Houston  was  released.  He  is  now  suing  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  the  denunciator  for 
damages,  while  the  latter  have  a  counter  action  in  which 
they  apply  to  the  court  for  “  confirmation  ”  of  the  arrest. 
At  the  preliminary  hearing  the  other  day  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  appeared  for  the  remonstrant,  described 
the  Pomme  d’Or  as  a  second-rate  hotel,  and  gave  some 
items  from  the  bill,  which  suggest  that  it  has,  at  all 
events,  first-class  prices.  One  was  2s.  9d.  for  a  glass  of 
milk  and  two  bottles  of  Schweppe’s  soda-water,  the 
Solicitor-General  observing  that  2s.  was  doubtless  the 
charge  for  the  glass  of  Jersey  milk.  So  far,  of  course, 
only  ex  parte  statements  of  the  facts  have  been  heard, 
and  the  trial  may  throw  a  different  light  upon  these 
minor  matters.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Houston  was 
summarily  arrested  is  not  disputed,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  visitors  to  Jersey  to  learn  whether  the 
laws  of  the  island  really  empower  hotel-keepers  to  deal 
with  their  customers  in  this  drastic  manner. 
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A  Naval  Chaplain  writes:  — 

With  regajd  to  the  benefit  club  in  H.M.S.  Cumberland,  which 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  your  paragraphs  this  week,  may  I  say 
that  this  can.  by  no  means  be  regarded,  as  an  experiment  ?  When 
I  joined  the  Service  seventeen  years  ago  such  clubs  were  common, 
and  I  myself  worked  them  in  various  ships  on  similar  lines  and 
with  equal  success  for  some  ten  years.  They  are  now,  generally 
speaking,  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  sum 
is  always  set  aside  from  the  canteen  profits  to  meet  cases  of 
invaliding  or  death,  and  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  adequate  response  to  any  claims  brought  forward  in 
such  cases.  The  men  are  thus  contributing  in  much  the  same 
way  as  if  they  joined  a  benefit  club. 

There  was  always  one  unsatisfactory  point  in  connection 
with  benefit  clubs.  When  a  man  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  club  died,  or  was  invalided,  a  subscription  became  neces- 
saty,  and  although  it  would  have  been  well  within  the  reason¬ 
able1  rights  of  club  members  to  refrain  from  subscribing,  yet 
tpey  almost  invariably  did  subscribe  with  that  generosity  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  bluejacket  when  his  feelings  are  roused. 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kin  Mom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subs'eription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is.  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months^  16s.  3d. ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “  Truth 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


At  an  inquest  field  at  Worthing  last  week  on  a  woman 
who  died'  of  consumption  while  under  Christian  Science 
“treatment,”  for  which  she  paid  5s.  weekly,  the  jury 
added  a  rider  to  their  verdict  that  in  their  opinion  “  the 
practice  of  Christian  Science,  especially  in  cases  of 
serious  disease,  is  harmful,  and  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
and,  further,  that  the  taking  of  money  for  treatment  is 
un-Christian.”  I  congratulate  the  jury  upon  having  hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head  with  unmistakable  precision. 
If  they  had  added  that  it  was  unscientific  they  would 
have  said  practically  all  that  is  to  be  said  about 
“  Christian  Science.” 


Lawyers  abroad  have  recently  been  favoured  with  a 
request  for  their  professional  cards  and  a  money  order 
for  12s.  Gd.,  £2  10s.,  or  £4  4s.,  from  the  Stilmant’s 
International  Consular  Information  Directory,  of  26, 
Shelburne-road,  Holloway,  London,  N.,  the  fee  being 
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for  the  insertion  of  the  card  in  the  directory.  The 
publisher  describes  himself  at  “  Ex-Acting  Consul  ” 
Stilmant,  and  states  that  when  acting  as  Consul  abroad 
he  was  greatly  surprised  at  being  so  often  asked  for  the 
names  of  good  legal  practitioners  in  various  towns.  I 
cannot  find  Mr.  .Stilmant’ s  name,  however,  in  the  Foreign' 
Office  List,  and  the  office  of  the  Directory  is  merely  a 
private  house  in  a  London  suburb.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Stilmant  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  circulation  of 
his  directory  amongst  consuls  or  solicitors,  so  that, 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  a  lawyer  to  pay  four 
guineas,  or  even  five  half-crowns,  for  the  insertion  of 
his  card  in  it  seems  more  than  a  little  doubtful. 


To  judge  by  some  penalties  imposed  by  Bailie  Bor¬ 
land  at  the  Southern  Police  Court,  Glasgow,  for  attacks 
on  the  police  last  week,  the  police  would  welcome  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  as  warmly  as 
the  citizens  of  the  “  second  city.”  In  one  case  two 
policemen  and  a  detective  were  badly  assaulted  by  a 
crowd  of  hooligans,  four  assailants  getting  off  with  a 
fine  of  a  guinea,  while  a  fifth,  who  kicked  the  detective 
on  the  face  when  lying  on  the  ground,  was  fined  two 
guineas.  Efficiency  in  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  of  a 
stipendiary’s  salary. 


It  is,  however,  a  common  Scottish  failing1  to  treat 

O 

crimes  of  violence  with  absurd  leniency.  At  Dun¬ 
fermline  Sheriff  Court  last  week  an  attack  made  by  a 
couple  of  labourers  and  their  wives  with  sticks,  fists, 
and  boots  upon  two  miners  resulted  in  one  of  the  latter 
having  an  eye  knocked  out.  The  Sheriff  let  the  women 
off  and  sent  each  of  the  men  to  prison  for  fourteen 
days.  Fourteen  days’  imprisonment  seems  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  in  the  scales  of  justice  the  loss 
of  an  eye. 


At  the  Manchester  City  Police-court  last  week  a 
woman  was  charged  with  neglecting  her  five  children. 
In  1906  and  in  1907  she  had  been  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment  for  a  like  offence,  and  in  1908 
she  had  also  been  sent  to  prison  for  two  months.  One 
would  have  thought  that  after  this  experience  the 
unfortunate  children  would  have  been  permanently 
removed  from  her  charge,  a  course  which  the  magis¬ 
trates  have  power  to  take  under  the  Children  Act. 
But  the  sapient  magistrates  merely  imposed  another 
sentence  of  six  months’  hard  labour  on  the  unnatural 
mother,  a  course  as  cruel  to  the  children  as  it  has 
already  proved  futile  in  reforming  the  mother. 


Irish  magistrates  are  subject  to  the  same  aberra¬ 
tions  as  their  English  brethren.  At  Loughrea  Petty 
Sessions  the  other  da)r  a  y«ung  girl  who  had  a  short 
time  previously  been  released  from  prison  was  charged 
with  neglecting  her  baby  a  few  weeks  old.  The  neglect 
was  that  she  kept  it  -with  her  out  in  the  rain  when 
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she  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  workhouse.  She  was 
sentenced  to  two  months’  hard  labour.  The  sentence, 
even  if  just,  cannot  be  described  as  merciful.  Before 
the  same  bench  a  man  was  ehai’ged  with  assaulting  his 
\\  ife.  Ihe  woman  was  in  a  delicate  condition,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  her  life  was  in 
danger  for  ten  days.  The  man  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  Evidently  the  magistrates  of  Loughrea 
strain  the  quality  of  their  mercy. 


In  the  course  of  a  prosecution  of  a  motor  cyclist  at 
St.  Helens  Police-court  last  week  for  riding  to  the 
danger  of  the  public,  the  defence  turned  Upon  the  point 
that  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  he  was 
riding,  furiously  he  had  dismounted  to  inquire  the  way. 
Thereupon  the  chief  constable  volunteered  the  state- 
ment  that  the  policeman  had  frequently  seen  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  St.  Helens,  so  that  he  knew  the  way  perfectly 
well.  As  the  defendant  had  not  been  near  ;St.  Helens 
since  he  was  two  years  old,  eighteen  years  previously, 
the  policeman  must  have  a  remarkable  gift  for  confound¬ 
ing  motor-cars  with  perambulators,  which  would  not 
seem  to  add  to  his  reliability  as  a  witness.  But,  apart 
from  that,  the  chief  constable  had  no  right  to  make 
assertions  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  obviously 
fui  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  defendant’s  case,  and 
under  Lire  circumstances  the  justices  would  have  been 
well  advised  to  dismiss  the  case. 


The  St.  Helens  magistrates,  as  the  columns  of  Truth 
have  borne  frequent  witness,  are  not  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  sagacity.  Before  the  same  bench 
which  heard  the  foregoing  case  a  woman  was  charged 
v  ith  sleeping  out  ’  on  a  doorstep  and  sent  to  prison 
foi  twenty-eight  days,  though  she  had  fourpence  in  her 
possession.  This  conviction  was  a  manifestly  improper 
one,  and  it  serves  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  these 
Solons  approach  their  duties. 


F.  R.  Roberts,  to  whose  association  with  Ellen  in  the 
promotion  of  “  t h e>  Inventors’  League  ”  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  has  recently  been  made  in  Truth,  was  convicted 
last  week  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  obtaining 
sums  of  £200  and  £140  by  false  pretences  from  persons 
whom  he  had  engaged  as  managers  in  that  enterprise, 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  months’  hard  labour.  The 
whole  business  was  nothing  more  than  a  trap  for  the 
unwary,  and  Ellen  may  think  himself  lucky  that  he  was 
not  involved  in  the  charge. 


I  continue  to  receive  about  once  a  week  copies  of  the 
stereotyped  form  of  begging  letter  issued  by  Mr.  Todd- 
Potts,  of  Gorleston,  in  conjunction  with  copies  of  his 
book  of  verses.  It  is  evident  that  this  man  must  obtain 
a  good  deal  of  money  from  benevolent  people  if  he  finds 
that  this  game  pays,  for  the  number  of  copies  of  his 
volume  which  are  simply  thrown  away  must  be  con¬ 
siderable.  In  view  of  his  persistency  it  seems  desirable 
to  warn  the  public  once  again  that  Todd-Potts  is  an 
utterly  undeserving  person,  and  that  the  financial 
troubles  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  appeal  are  entirely 
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the  result  of  his  own  misconduct.  Any  one  desiring  to 
know  the  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  can  find 
them  in  the  files  of  Truth  for  the  last  twelve  months. 


One  “  Henry  Harris  ”  occupies  a  little  corner  in  that 
section  of  the  Truth  Cautionary  List  which  deals  with 
moneylenders,  where  it  is  recorded  that  under  this  name 
Phineas  Emanuelson  and  Henry  Michaelson  carry  on 
various  usury  shops  in  London  and  the  provinces.  'There 
are  men — even  men  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians — who  might  feel  a  grudge  against  one  for  a 
little  attention  of  this  kind ;  but  not  so  the  sons  of 
Emanuel  and  Michael.  Tlipy  prefer  rather  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  my  head  in  this  style  :  — - 

6,  Old  'Cavendish-street,  London,  W., 

September  13,  1909. 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  P.C., 

London,  iS.W. 

Sir,- — It  might  occur  you  can  see  a  good  investment  at  the 
moment  when  you  are  temporarily  embarrassed  by  want  of 
ready  cash. 

Would  you  then  consult  me,  as  I  am  always  .prepared  to  grant 
private  advances  on  personal  security  (note  of  hand)  from  £109 
to  £10,000. — Awaiting  your  reply,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Harris. 


I  am  much  affected,  my  dear  Phineas,  by  the  kindly 
and  forgiving  spirit  of  yourself  and  your  partner. 
It  reminds  me  that  “  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all 
your  tribe.”  But  I  think  you  will  see,  on  reflection, 
that  after  cautioning  others  against  your  little  parlour 
in  Old  Cavendish- street,  it  would  look  a  little  incon¬ 
sistent-  for  me  to  walk  into  it  myself.  Moreover,  I 
have  little  expectation  of  ever  seeing  an  investment  so 
lucrative  that  it  would  leave  me  any  margin  of  profit 
after  meeting  your  modest  percentage  on  the  pre¬ 
liminary  advance.  I  only  hope  that  I  may. 


The  St.  Bride’s  Wafch  Company,  Ltd.,  of  12,  St. 
Bride-street,  London,  E.C.,  is  flooding  the  country 
with  a  fresh  batch  of  circulars  offering  their  “  simula¬ 
tion  gold  ”  watches  and  chains  for  5s.  lOd.  to  people 
whose  signatures  have  been  cut  from  old  letters.  This 
trick  has  now  been  practised  for  so  long  and  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  one  wonders  that  there  is  a  single  simple- 
minded  booby  in  the  British  Isles  who  is  not  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  simulation  gold  watch. 


If  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  could  be  revealed,  I  expect 
it  would  be  found  that  a  good  many  people  about  this 
time  of  year  are  asking  themselves  whether  holidays  are 
not  a  waste  of  money.  I  know  I  do.  My  experience  is 
that  when  you  get  back  to  London  after  a  few  weeks  of 
idleness  in  some  invigorating  spot  like  the  northern 
moors,  or  the  Alps,  or  it  may  be  a  “  cure  ”  at  some 
vaunted  watering-place,  the  immediate  result  is  that  you 
feel  more  thoroughly  out  of  sorts  than  you  have  done 
since  the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
London  is  the  healthiest  place  in  the  world  for  those 
who  are  used  to  it,  and  probably  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  any  big  city  where 
people  work  hard.  I  expect  it  follows  that  by  going 
away  for  several  weeks  you  upset  the  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  your  organs  and  their  environment,  and  suffer  for 
it  for  some  time  afterwards. 


Another  fallacy  is  that  you  lay  in  on  your  holidays 
vast  stores  of  new  vigour  and  energy.  In  my  case — and 
I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in  others — the  effect  is 
precisely  the  reverse.  You  come  back  with  the  greatest 
disinclination  for  any  kind  of  exertion,  and  weeks  may 
elapse  before  you  can  do  serious  work  without  a  painful 
effort.  From  all  this  I  conclude  that  holidays  are  for 
the  idle,  not  the  industrious.  They  are  like  cham¬ 
pagne  lunches  and  suppers  after  the  theatre — very  plea¬ 
sant  while  they  last,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  you  after¬ 
wards,  and  quite  incompatible  with  business. 


Ho  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  reflected  upon 
the  happy  coincidence  which  has  led  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  Lyons  Hotel  in  the  Strand  at  the  moment  when 
the  landed  classes  and  the  unco’  rich  generally  are 
threatened  with  ruin  by  the  Lloyd  George  Budget. 
Always  supposing  that  the  Finance  Bill  gets  through 
the  Llouse  of  Lords,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
aristocracy  and  plutocracy — except,  of  course,  our 
happier  American  visitors — will  forthwith  forsake  the 
Carlton  and  the  Bitz  in  favour  of  the  hospitality  of 
Messrs.  Lyons  and  Salmon.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  wide-awake  and  business-like  gentlemen  must 
have  foreseen  this  when  they  got  the  place  up  so 
sumptuously.  The  first  moment  when  I  entered  the 
new  hotel  I  said  to  myself,  “  Here  is  an  ideal  asylum  for 
a  poor  but  honest  duke,  compelled  to  do  himself  at 
popular  prices.”  Here  he  may  be  lodged  and  fed  at 
a  price  well  within  the  reach  of  a  super-taxed  rent-roll, 
surrounded  to  the  last  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  his 
former  splendour: — the  outward  visible  signs  of  his 
hereditary  titular  Grace. 


I  wonder  how  the  abolition  of  tips  for  servants  and 
waiters  will  work.  Just  no\V,  when  we  are  coming 
back  from  our  holidays,  many  of  us  will  watch  the 
experiment  with  lively  interest.  What  anxious 
moments  have  we  spent  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
calculating  the  amount  which  we  shall  be  expected  to 
disburse  after  paying  the  hotel  bill !  With  what  mis¬ 
givings  have  we  watched  the  face  of  the  head  waiter 
and  the  hall  porter  as  we  tendered  our  humble  offering  ! 
How  have  we  cursed  the  slimness  of  the  lift  boy,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  his  ambush  and  frustrating  our  manoeuvres 
to  get  down  for  the  last  time  by  the  stairs !  How 
have  we  wondered  at  the  army  of  porters  and  under¬ 
lings  whom  we  have  never  seen  till  they  crowd  round 
the  omnibus  to  wish  us  good-bye !  These  dark 
moments  of  parting  leave  a  blot  upon  many  pleasant 
memories,  and  the  attempt  to  brighten  them,  whatever 
may  come  of  it,  should  cause  the  names  of  Lyons  and 
Salmon  to  be  ever  honoured  by  travellers. 


TO  CAPTAIN  SCOTT. 

(After  Matthew  Arnold.) 

Crown  him  with  roses,  roses, 

Who  seeks  with  hope  anew 
Where  none  have  poked  their  noses, 
And  few  are  like  to  do. 

His  mind  is  bent  on  soaring 
To  realms  as  yet  unfound ; 
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His  heart  is  for  exploring 
An  unfamiliar  ground. 

Himself  is  yearning,  yearning, 
Like  Shackleton’s  before, 

Par  cold  Antarctic  learning, 
And  a  far  colder  shore. 

His  cribb’d  and  cabin’d  fancies 
Have  loos’d  his  eager  soul, 
And  he  has  set  his  glances 
Upon  the  Southern  Pole. 

*  *  *  * 
But  oh!  on  that  occasion 
When  yonder  Pole  is  known, 
Take  folks  for  confirmation  ; 
Don't  find  the  thing  alone  ! 


SCRUTATOR. 


“  the  DEVIL’S  PARADISE  ”  : 

A  BRITISH-OWNED  CONGO. 

HEN  the  history  of  crime  in  the  twentieth  century 
comes  to  be  written,  and  when  the  historian  comes 
to  deal  with  that  particular  phase  of  his  subject  in  which 
the  animating  motive  of  the  crime  is  greed,  not  the 
least  difficult  part  of  his  task  will  be  to  elucidate  the 
absolute  truth  in  regard  to  the  crimes  committed  in 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless 
and  uncivilised  aborigines.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  crimes  committed  in  the  collection 
of  lubber,  such  as  those  by  which  the  Congo  has  won 
for  itself  such  an  evil  notoriety.  Such  charges  should 
not  be  made  lightly,  yet  when  they  are  made  they  should 
be  answered  definitely  and  effectually  by  the  nation 
or  the  individuals  whom  they  affect.  Having  these 
considerations  fully  in  mind,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
bring  before  the  public  statements  -which  have  been 
laid  before  me  in  regard  to  certain  alleged  atrocities  in 
v,  nich  England  and  Englishmen  are  particularly 
interested.  These  statements  are  detailed  and  definite. 
They  involve  charges  of  cruelty  as  horrible  as  anything 
that  has  been  reported  from  the  Congo.  They  affect 
an  English  limited  liability  company,  with  English 
directors  and  English  shareholders,  and  they  have  in 
part  been  made  publicly  without,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  any  attempt  at  either  official  denial  or  inquiry. 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company. 

This  company  is  of  comparatively  recent  birth, 
having  been  incorporated  in  October,  1907,  under  the 
name  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Rubber  Company,  Ltd., 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  to  take  over  the  business 
and  possessions  of  a  Peruvian  firm  trading  as  the  J.  C. 
Arana  and  Hermanos  Company.  The  directors  are 
seven  in  number,  three  of  them  being  Englishmen, 
three  Spaniards,  or  of  Spanish  extraction,  the 
remaining  member  being  a  French  banker  who  has 
recently  resigned,  his  place  being  taken  by  another 
gentleman  with  a  Spanish  name.  The  company’s  regis¬ 
tered  office  is  at  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall, 
London,  E.C.,  and  in  July  8,  1908,  it  dropped  the 
word  “  rubber  ”  from  its  title  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
certain  of  the  directors  to  say  here  that  there  may  be 
room  for  some  question  as  to  the  degree  of  collective 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  board  for  the  state 
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of  things  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Peruvian  firm  which  the  English  company 
took  over  had  been  in  existence  for  ten  years  or  more 
before  the  company  was  formed.  The  company  has 
inherited  from  its  predecessors  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  natives  which  has  given  rise  to  these  abomina¬ 
tions,  and  the  evidence  which  I  have  before  me  prob¬ 
ably  i elates  to  dates  before  as  well  as  after  the  transfer 
of  proprietorship.  I  ought  also  to  mention  that  I 
understand  that  an  English  gentleman  was  sent  out  to 
the  country  a  few  months  ago  to  make  certain  inquiries 
on  behalf  of  the  company,  from  which  it  may  be  guessed 
that  the  directors  have  obtained  some  inkling  of  what 
has  been  going  on,  and  are  uneasy  on  the  subject.  It 
would  be  strange  if  this  were  not  so.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  allegations  before  me  cover  a  portion 
of  the  period  when  the  English  company  was  in  posses¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  system  which  has  led  to  the  atrocities 
and  the  personnel  which  has  perpetrated  them  remain 
unchanged  to  the  present  moment.  Further,  two  at 
least  of  the  members  of  the  original  firm  are  directors 
of  the  company  which  succeeded  it. 

The  Scene  of  Operations. 

The  scene  ot  this  company’s  operations  is  a.  sort  of 
no-man  s-land  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
through  which  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Putumayo, 
flows.  It  is  a  vast  territory  some  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  of  virtually  primeval  forest.  Sove¬ 
reignty  over  the  region  is  claimed  by  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador.  Peru,  however,  is  in  effective  possession, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  occupying  a  commanding 
position  at  Iquitos,  that  port  on  the  Upper  Amazon 
to  which  attention  was  called  recently  by  the  visit  of 
IL.M.S.  1  elorus.  ihe  district  was  originally  rich  in 
wild  rubber,  and  its  inhabitants  consist  entirely  of  a 
number  of  Indian  tribes,  w7hich  are  grouped  under  the 
generic  name  of  th e>  Huitotos,  and  the  employees  of 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  who  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  rubber.  Previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  company  there  were  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  district  a  number  of  Colombian  settlers 
who  were  also  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry,  but 
to-day  they  have  vanished  from  the  land,  and  the 
reason  for  their  disappearance  is  one  of  the  questions 
to  which  I  shall  give  attention. 

Before  coming  to  details,  it  is  next  necessary  to 
explain  the  organisation  which  the  company  adopts  for 
obtaining  its  merchandise.  While  the  headquarters  of 
the  company  are  at  Iquitos,  to  which  town  the  produce 
is  consigned,  the  collection  of  the  rubber  is  organised 
from  two  chief  centres,  La  Chorrera,  and  El  Encanto. 
At  these  settlements  the  books  are  kept  and  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  employees  made.  Each  is  in  charge  of  a 
superintendent  who  controls  a  number  of  sections  into 
which  the  district  is  divided.  Each  of  these  sections 
in  its  turn  is  in  charge  of  a  chief,  who  has  under  his 
control  a  number  of  employees  varying  from  five  to 
eighty.  The  chief  keeps  a  list  of  the  Indians  resident 
in  his  section,  and  assigns  to  each  one  the  number  of 
kilos  of  rubber  which  he  must  deliver  every  ten  days. 

Fortnum  and  Mason’s  “Perfection”  Tea.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  A  choice  afternoon  Tea  at  a  moderate  price.  2/6  per 
lb.,  3-lb.  parcels  post  free.  182,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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It  Will  be  easily  seen  that  such  a  system  of  collection 
of  rubber  is  likely  to  lend  itself  to  abuse  in  a  country 
where  every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  check  upon  the  exercise  of  his  most 
brutal  instincts  and  passions.  The  likelihood  of  such 
abuse  is  increased  enormously  when  the  earnings  of 
the  employees  are  made  dependent  upon  results.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  the  superintendents  and  the 
chiefs  of  sections  are  not  paid  by  salary,  but  by  com¬ 
mission  upon  the  amount  of  rubber  produced.  Thus  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of 
rubber  in  the  least  possible  space  of  time.  To  do  this, 
the  Indians  have  either  to  be  paid  or  punished.  If 
paid,  the  payment  must  be  great  enough  to  tempt  a 
placid,  indolent  savage  to  continuous  exertion ;  if 
punished,  the  punishment  must  be  severe  enough  to 
extract  from  his  fears  what  cannot  be  obtained  from 
an  appeal  to  his  cupidity.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  Congo  will  see  here  precisely  the  same 
conditions  which  produced  such  lamentable  results  in 
the  Belgian  company’s  sphere  of  operations.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  under  such  a  system  some  sort  of 
abuse  did  not  take  place,  and  I  am  in  possession  of 
definite  evidence,  both  personal  and  documentary, 
which  amply  justifies  for  the  Putumayo  the  title  which 
it  has  earned  locally  of  “  The  Devil’s  Paradise.'” 

The  Source  of  the  Evidence. 

This  evidence  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  a  \mung 
American  engineer,  who  has  recently  travelled  through 
the  region  and  received  personal  experience  of  the 
methods  which  the  employees  of  the  company  adopt 
in  dealing  with  the  stranger  who  ventures  within  the 
borders  of  their  preserves.  The  name  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Hardenburg.  He  is  now  in  this 
country,  having  come  direct  from  Iquitos,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  obtaining  from  eye-witnesses 
accounts  of  the  abominable  outrages  to  which  the 
inoffensive  Huitotos  have  been  subjected  by  their 
brutal  taskmasters.  His  own  observations  and  the 
personal  testimony  of  a  friend  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  the  journey  supply  by  themselves  conclusive 
evidence  of  an  outrageous  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
company’s  territory.  Supplemented  as  these  per¬ 
sonal  observations  are  by  a  huge  number  of  state¬ 
ments  substantiated  bjr  declaration  before  a  notary,  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  scarcely  needs  insisting  upon. 
Before,  however,  dealing  with  Mr.  Hardenburg’s  ex¬ 
perience,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  company  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Indians  have  already  been  the  subject  of  fierce  news¬ 
paper  attacks  in  Peru  and  Brazil.  They  have  been 
referred  to  in  no  ambiguous  terms  in  at  least  three 
newspapers,  La  Felpa  and  La  Sancion,  both  published 
at  Iquitos,  and  0  Jornal  do  Commercio,  published  at 
Manaos,  Brazil. 

A  Terrible  Indictment. 

As  set  forth  by  La  Sancion,  the  charges  are  that 
the  agents  of  the  company  “force  the  pacific 
Indians  of  the  Putumayo  to  work  day  and  night 
at  the  extraction  of  rubber  without  the  slightest 
remuneration ;  that  they  give  them  nothing  to  eat  ; 


that  they  rob  them  of  their  crops,  their  women,  and 
their  children,  to  satisfy  the  voracity,  lasciviousness, 
and  avarice  of  themselves  and  their  employees,  for 
they  live  on  the  Indians’  food,  keep  harems  of  con¬ 
cubines,  and  sell  these  people  wholesale  and  retail 
in  Iquitos  ;  that  they  flog  them  inhumanly  until 
their  bones  are  laid  bare ;  that  they  do  not  give 
them  any  medical  treatment,  but  let  them  linger, 
eaten  by  maggots,  till  they  die,  to  serve  after¬ 
wards  as  food  for  the  chiefs’  dogs ;  that  they  mutilate 
them,  cut  off  their  ears,  fingers,  arms,  and  legs;  that 
they  torture  them  by  means  of  fire,  of  water,  and  by 
tying  them  up,  crucified  head  down ;  that  they  burn 
and  destroy  their  houses  and  crops ;  that  they  cut  them 
to  pieces  with  machetes ;  that  they  grasp  children  by 
the  feet  and  dash  out  their  brains  against  walls  and 
trees  ;  that  they  have  the  old  folk  killed  when  they  can 
work  no  longer;  finally,  that  to  amuse  themselves,  to 
practise  shooting,  or  to  celebrate  the  sdbado  de  gloria , 
as  Fonseca  and  Macedo  have  done,  they  discharge  their 
weapons  at  men,  women,  and  children,  or,  in  preference 
to  this,  they  souse  them  with  kerosene  and  set  fire  to 
them,  to  enjoy  their  desperate  agony.” 

Here  is  another  indictment,  which  appeared  in 
0  Jornal  do  Commercio  of  June  2,  1908,  under  the  title 
of  “  A  Horrible  Hecatomb,”  dealing  with  the  treatment 
of  commercial  rivals  by  agents  of  the  company:  — 

“We  have  just  been  informed  by  the  Colombian 
Consul  that  a  horrible  hecatomb  has  been  committed  at 
a  place  called  La  Reserva,  situated  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  River  Caraparana,  a  tributary  of  the  Putumayo. 

“  On  the  veradero  that  connects  La  Union  (an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Colombian  citizens,  Antonio  Ordonez 
and  Antonio  Martinez),  with  La  Reserva — the  property 
of  David  Serrano — the  Colombians,  Primitive  Melo 
Pulido,  Juan  Escobar,  Rafael  Cano,  Francisco  Ramirez, 
Felix  Lemos,  and  Hernando  Quinaya,  were  made 
prisoners  by  order  of  the  Peruvian,  Bartolome  Zumaeta, 
an  employee  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Rubber  Company, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  section  Unisayes,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  said  Zumaeta. 

“  Here,  after  being  tortured  in  the  cepo,  they  were 
murdered  by  the  employees  of  the  syndicate  under  the 
direction  of  Miguel  Flores,  who  came  from  El  Encanto 
expressly  for  this  purpose. 

“  Zumaeta  and  Flores,  accompanied  by  their  em¬ 
ployees,  next  made  a  raid  on  La  Reserva,  where  they 
captured  Serrano,  the  owner  of  the  place,  with  his 
employees,  Ramon  Castro,  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
Anaconas,  as  well  as  Manuel  Erazo  and  the  twenty-odd 
workmen  he  was  conducting  to  the  Lower  Caqueta  for 
the  Gomez  and  Arana  Company,  recently  established 
there. 

“  All  these  men  were  put  in  chains  and  then  murdered 
most  barbarously,  their  corpses,  horribly  mutilated, 
being  thrown  into  the  river.  Previously  to  this  opera¬ 
tion  they  had  been  obliged  to  reveal  -where  thev  had 
put  their  money. 

“  Serrano’s  house  and  all  it  contained  was  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

“  David  Serrano  had  been  established  there  eight 
years,  and  had  domesticated  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
the  Yabuyanas,  who  are  to-day  enslaved  bv  the 
syndicate. 

“Not  satisfied  with  these  murders,  they  committed 
another,  equally  horrible  and  atrocious.  Ildefonso 
Gonzalez,  an  intrepid  Colombian  labourer,  had  resided 
eighteen  years  on  the  Caraparana,  and  during  this  time 
had  cleared  up  a  small  estate.  As  this  man  was  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  usurpation  of  the  disputed 
territory,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
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“  Gonzalez  obeyed,  and  started  to  embark  doWn  stream 
in  a  Canoe,  but  on  the  Way  he  was  fired  upon  and  fell 
to  the  ground  mortally  wounded,  and,  still  not  content, 
the  Peruvians  finished  him  with  a  club  and  threw 
his  body  into  the  river.  A  wretch  named  Olaneta, 
a  chief  of  section  of  the  J.  C.  Arana  and  Hermanns  Co. 
[the  title  by  which  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Co.  is  Still 
known  locally],  superintended  this  murder. 

“All  these  facts  were  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  which  is  in  our  possession,  sent  to  Dr.  Heleodoro 
J aramillo,  the  Colombian  Consul  in  this  State,  by  a 
Colombian  citizen  named  Carlos  Murgaitio,  a  resident 
of  the  Putumayo.” 

Unless,  in  view  of  the  Congo  agitation,  we  are  to 
write  ourselves  down  a  nation  of  hvpocrites,  such  alle¬ 
gations  as  these  demand  investigation.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  absolutely  no  reply  has  been  made  to  these 
and  many  similar  statements  thus  publicly  made.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  the  Spanish-American 
press  is  not  remarkable  for  veracity.  It  might  also  be 
conceivably  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  that  such  attacks  were  the  outcome 
of  political  rancour,  that  they  were  being  made  with  a 
view  to  exciting  public  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Republic  against  Peru.  One  pretty  good  answer 
to  this  line  of  argument  is  that  the  strongest  state¬ 
ments  have  appeared  in  newspapers  published  in  Peru. 
But  all  ground  for  regarding  the  allegations  of  the 
local  press  as  the  exaggerated  statements  of  interested 
parties  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  supported 
and  confirmed  by  independent  testimony,  which  is  open 
to  no  such  suspicion  of  partisanship.  The  most  weighty 
of  this  evidence  is  that  of  Mr.  Hardenburg,  which  I 
will  now  give. 

A  White  Man  on  the  Putumayo. 

Having  been  employed  for  some  time  on  a  railway  in 
Colombia,  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  a  friend,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Perkins,  determined  to  visit  the  Putumayo  river  with 
a  view  to  investigating  the  possibilities  of  the  country 
as  a  rubber-producing  district,  and  if  the  prospects  were 
good,  ultimately  investing  some  capital  in  the  rubber 
industry.  With  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey  there  is 
no  need  to  deal.  So  long  as  he  was  in  admittedly 
Colombian  territory  he  was  well  received,  and  so  far  as 
his  observation  went  the  natives  were  wTell  treated,  con¬ 
tented,  and  happy.  The  first  indication  of  a  different 
state  of  affairs  occurred  when  he  arrived  at  La  Reserva, 
a  Colombian  establishment  belonging  to  David  Serrano, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  travelled 
by  a  different  route*  on  January  4,  1908.  This  is  the 
Serrano  referred  to  in  the  extract  from  the  Jornal  do 
Commercio  already  quoted,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Hardenburg’s  statement  that  the  newspaper  under¬ 
stated,  rather  than  exaggerated,  the  atrocious  treatment 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  But  here  let  Mr.  Harden¬ 
burg  speak  for  himself  :  — 

“  Serrano  had  been  established  at  La  Reserva  for 
years,  and  by  hard  work  and  patient  perseverance  had 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  and  putting  under  cultivation 
large  plantations  of  corn,  yuca,  and  plantains,  besides — 
in  addition  to  the  wild  rubber — raising  several  thousands 
of  cultivated  rubber  trees.  Shortly  after  my  arrival, 
Serrano  told  me  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  most 
vile  and  cowardly  outrage.  As  he  owed  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  the  Peruvian  and  Amazon  Company,  they 
had  sent  up  a  ‘  commission  ’  to  interview  him.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  commission  Serrano  was  chained  to  a 


tree  j  then  the  members  of  the  gang,  forcibly  entering  his 
wife’s  room,  dragged  the  unhappy  woman  out  oti  the 
porch,  and  there,  before  the  eyes  of  the  helpless  hus¬ 
band,  the  chief  of  the  commission  raped  his  unhappy 
victim.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  commission  took 
Serrano  s  entire  .  stock  of  merchandise,  worth  some 
10,000  dollars,  together  with  his  little  son  and  the 
unfortunate  woman  who  had  just  been  so  vilely  out¬ 
raged,  and  embarked  them  on  the  launch  and  took 
them  to  El  Encanto. 

“  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  we  found  Serrano  very 
uneasy,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  the  company,  having 
gone  so  far  in  their  miserable  persecution  of  him,  would 
not  hesitate  to  go  further,  as  he  was  a  Colombian,  and 
practically  defenceless.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  he 
offered  us  an  interest  in  his  business  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure,  in  the  hope  that  the  company  would  not 
dare  to  outrage  foreigners.  We  accepted  his  offer,  and 
Serrano  agreed  to  accompany  us  to  Iquitos  to  make  out 
the:  papers  as  soon  as  he  could  get  ready,  which  would 
be  in  about  a  week. 

“  The  clay  after  this  agreement  was  made,  Jesus 
Orjuela,  the  newly  appointed  corregidor  of  the  Carapa- 
rana,  arrived,  and  informed  us  that  he  was  going  to  El 
Dorado,  another  Colombian  establishment  belonging  to 
ildefonso  Gonzalez,  to  have  a  conference  with  Loayza, 
the  manager  of  El  Encanto,  to  see  if  they  could  not 
arrive  at  some  peaceable  understanding  about  putting 
a  stop  to  such  outrages  as  the  ‘  commission  ’  to 
Serrano’s.  As  I  naturally  wished  to  see  something 
more  of  the  country,  and  as  he  assured  us  that  his 
mission  was  a  peaceful  one,  I  asked  permission  to 
accompany  him,  which  was  readily  granted.  So  on 
the  next  day,  at  6.0  a.m.,  Orjuela,  another  Colombian 
named  Alfonso  Sanchez,  myself,  a  peon,  and  three  of 
Serrano  s  Indians  set  out,  leaving  Perkins  behind,  to 
make  our  way  slowly  down  the  crooked  course  of  the 
Caraparana.” 

With  the  incidents  of  this  journey  there  is  no  need 
to  concern  ourselves.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful,  and 
ultimately  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Orjuela  set  out  on  their 
return  to  La  Reserva.  On  the  way  Orjuela,  although 
an  official  of  the  Colombian  Government,  was  arrested 
and  detained  at  a  station  named  Argelia,  but  Mr. 
Hardenburg  was  allowed  to  proceed.  In  his  pro¬ 
gress  he  met  the  two  launches  which  had  been  engaged 
in  the  attacks  on  La  Union  described  in  the  Jornal 
do  Commercio.  The  result  I  give  in  his  own  words:  — 

“Hearing  the  whistle  of  a  launch,  we  pulled  up  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  avoid  the  waves  caused 
by  the  propeller.  Soon,  turning  a  bend,  two  launches 
appeared,  and,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  without  stopping 
to  ask  us  who  we  were  or  what  we  were  doing,  our  canoe 
Was  fired  upon,  but  ineffectively,  and  we  were  ordered 
aboard  the  launch.  Here  we  were  jerked  aboard,  kicked, 
beaten,  and  abused,  our  personal  possessions  taken  from 
us,  and  we  were  placed  under  a  sentinel. 

In  the  Hands  op  the  Company. 

“  While  in  this  enforced  state  of  imprisonment  I  wit¬ 
nessed  a  spectacle  excessively  horrible  and  repugnant — 
one  that  made  my  blood  boil.  The  Colombian  women, 
after  the  disgusting  butcheries  at  La  Union,  were  taken 
to  the  pirate  vessels  as  prisoners.  Among  these  unfor¬ 
tunates  was  Pilar  Gutierrez,  the  woman  of  Rafael  Cano, 
and  this  poor  victim,  already  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy,  was  allotted  to  Captain  Arce  Bena¬ 
vides.  'This  monster  dragged  her  to  a  place  of  privacy, 
and  in  spite  of  her  cries  and  moans  of  agony,  violated 
her. 

“  A  few  hours  later  we  reached  Argelia,  where  both 
launches  stopped  for  the  night  side  by  side.  Here  we 
were  transferred  to  the"  Liberal,  where,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  found  Perkins  and  the  youth,  Gabriel  Valder- 
rama.  Perkins  then  informed  me  of  the  horrors  com¬ 
mitted  at  La  Union  and  of  his  own  capture  when  they 
had  stopped  at  La  Reserva,  where  they  had  broken  into 
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and  burglarised  the  house — for  Serrano  and  his  men 
had  fled  to  the  forest — embarked  the  170  arrobas  of 
rubber  on  the  Liberal,  and  destroyed  everything  they 
could  not  steal. 

“The  next  morning,  after  putting  Orjuela  aboard, 
down  below  in  a  little  cage,  we  set  sail  for  El 
Encanto.  On  arrival  at  this  place  we  were  disem¬ 
barked,  taken  up  to  the  house,  and  crowded  into  a 
small,  dirty  room,  with  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  beds. 
Here  we  passed  the  night  full  of  gloomy  forebodings. 
We  were  convinced  that  they  meant  to  assassinate  us, 
so  I  determined  to  have  an  interview  with  Loayza  at 
once.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  I  insisted  upon 
seeing  him,  and  made  such  representations  to  him  that 
he  told  me  that  he  would  go  to  I  quit  os  in  the  Liberal, 
which  was  due  to  leave  with  the  rubber  stolen  at  La 
Union  and  La  Reserva  within  a  few  days,  but  that  we 
could  not  go  to  Josa  to  recover  our  effects,  for  lie  him¬ 
self  would  see  to  that.  As  we  had  but  little  faith  in 
his  word,  Perkins  resolved  to  stay  at  El  Encanto  and 
see  that  he1  did  make  steps  to  do  this,  while  1  went  on 
to  Iquitos. 

“  While  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  Liberal,  we  were 
able  to  observe  the  condition  of  the;  poor  Indians  who 
loaded  and  unloaded  the  vessels  that  stopped  at  the 
port.  There  were  from  fifty  to  sixuy  of  these  unfoi- 
tunates,  so  weak  and  debilitated  and  scarred  that  many 
of  them  could  hardly  walk.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to 
see  them,  practically  naked,  their  bones  almost  pio- 
truding  through  their  skins,  and  all  branded  with  the 
“Marca  de  Arana”  (the  “mark  of  Arana” — the  scars 
on  their  backs  from  floggings. — Ed.  Truth),  stagger¬ 
ing  up  the  steep  hill,  carrying  upon  their  doubled 
backs  enormous  weights  of  merchandise.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  of  them  would  fall  under  his  load,  •  only 
to  be  kicked  up  on  his  feet  and  forced  to  com 
tinue  his  stern  labours  by  the  overseer.  I  noticed 
the  food  they  received,  which  was  given  to  them 
once  a  day,  at  noon;  it  consisted  of  a  handful  of 
farina  and  a  tin  of  sardines—' when,  there  were  any— for 
each  group  of  four  Indians ;  nothing  more.  And  this 
was  to  sustain  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  sixteen  of 
which  were  spent  at  the  hardest  kind  of  labour !  Still 
more1  pitiful  was  it  to  see  the  sick  and  dying  lie  about 
the  house  and  out  in  the  adjacent  woods,  unable  to 
move,  and  without  any  one  to  aid  them  in  their  agony. 
These  poor  wretches,  without  food,  without  remedies, 
were  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  vertical  sun  and  the 
cold  rains  and  heavy  dews  of  early  morning,  until  death 
released  them  from  their  sufferings. 

“Another  sad  sight  was  the  large  number  of. concu¬ 
bines  who  pined  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  This  band 
of  unfortunates  was  composed  of  some  thirteen  young 
girls,  who  varied  in  age  from  nine  to  sixteen  years,  and 
these  poor  innocents — too  young  to  be  called  women — • 
were  the  helpless  victims  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company. 

“But  at  last  the  day  arrived  when  the  tetrico  Liberal 
was  to  depart,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  of  several 
days  I  at  last  arrived  at  Iquitos  on  February  1,  Perkins 
joining  me  here,  towards  the  end  of  April.” 

Another  White  Man’s  Evidence. 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  account- 
of  these  two  Americans’  visit  to  the  territories  of  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company  that  while  Mr.  ILardenburg 
proceeded  to  Iquitos  Mr.  Perkins  remained  at  Encanto. 
This  latter  gentleman’s  experience  at  this  headquarters 
of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company’s  operation  is  thus 
recorded  by  him:  — 

“  During  my  stay  I  suffered  a  good  deal  in  various 
ways,  sickness  without  medicine  or  even  drinking  water, 
daily  threats  of  death,  no  clothes,  etc.,  but  I  fared  better 
than  any  other  prisoner  in  that  I  was  the  only  one  not 
murdered  after  I  came  there. 

“While  there  I  saw  many  things  which  filled  me  with 
horror  and  disgust,  and  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
ways  of  the  Peruvian  Army  and  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company.  After  I  had  been  there  about  three  weeks 


twenty-nine  Colombians  were  captured  by  a  large  force 
of  Peruvians  after  being  tricked  into  laying  down 
their  arms.  These  prisoners,  unarmed  and  tied,  were 
then  butchered  with  pistols  and  machetes.  Some  of  the 
Peruvians,  being  braver  than  the  others,  mutilated  the 
dead  bodies  by  cutting  them  about  the  face,  and  some 
were  decapitated.  The  men  who  did  this  were  regarded 
as  heroes  and  were  unpunished. 

“  One  morning  while  a  company  of  soldiers  was  lined 
up  in  the  yard  for  inspection  a  party  started  from  the 
house  to  a  camp  in  the  woods  carrying  provisions  on 
the  backs  of  Indian  porters.  All  of  these  Indians  were 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  one  poor  devil  was  too 
weak  to  carry  his  load,  about  70  lb.  After  falling  down 
repeatedly  he  was  told  to  fall  no  more,  and  as  lie 
began  staggering  and  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
fall,  one  of  the  Peruvians  shot  him  in  the  back  and 
he  died. 

“  Indians  were  frequently  tied  to  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground  and  wThipped  on  their  naked  backs  until 
the  flesh  was  a  quivering  jelly-like  mass  and  then  turned 
loose.  In  a  few  days  if  the  Indian  was  not  already 
dead  he  was  generally  shot  because  the  maggots  in.  liis 
back,  together  with  his  stench  and  the  improbability 
of  his  further  usefulness,  made  him  undesirable. 

“  Several  cases  of  wholesale  murder  of  Indians 
occurred  in  or  near  Encanto  while  I  was  there  the 
hut  surrounded,  torch  applied  and  the  poor  devils 
shot  as  they  ran  out.  Castrating  the  men  wras  another 
form  of  amusement  that  generally  resulted  fatally,  and 
putting  Indians  in  stocks  for  several  weeks  at  a  time 
until  their  legs  were  useless  or  they  had  died  of 
starvation,  also  helped  to  pass  the  time.  The  tribes 
were  searched  through  and  all  the  young  girls  of  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance  were  brought  up  to  the  house  to  serve 
as  servants  and  prostitutes  for  the  officials.  Also  every 
boat  that  went  off  to  Iquitos  carried  off  several  of 
these  girls,  to  say  nothing  of  small  boys  that  were 
sold  as  slaves  or  sent  as  presents  to  friends.  To  see 
the  mothers  of  these  children  in  sorrow  over  the  loss 
was  enough  to  stir  the  heart  of  any  one,  except  these 
cowardly  murderers. 

“Why  are  these  cruelties  committed1?  The  Peru¬ 
vians  say  they  punish  the  Indians  because  they  fail 
to  bring  in  the  required  amount  of  rubber.  That  is 
true  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  there  is  not  even 
this  excuse.  I  have  met  Peruvians  who  I  believe 
were  gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  care  to  make  sweeping 
assertions  about  the  race  as  a  whole,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  crew  of  mongrels  employed  by  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  and  that  part  of  the  Peruvian  army 
leased  to  protect  them  and  to  assist  them  in  their 
depredations  are  a  set  of  cowardly  murderers  and 
thieves.  When  they  find  an  exception  to  this  rule  they 
discharge  him  as  useless.” 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  two  white  men  of  deeds 
committed  under  their  eyes.  I  must  reseiwe  further 
details  for  a  future  article. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  •  JUNKETING. 

Scarcely  has  the  egregious  Imperial  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  upon  an  “International  Press  Conference.” 
More  dinners,  more  champagne,  more  windy  orations, 
more  provincial  picnics!  And  to  what  end?  Why, 
this  farce  is  a  more  outrageous  insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  public  than  the  last.  The  Imperial  Press 
caucus  had  at  least  one  little  matter  of  practical  busi¬ 
ness  to  discuss  in  the  question  of  cable  rates  for 
reports  of  football  matches  and  Imperial  cricket.  But 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  are  the  international 
pressmen  going  to  confer  about?  Are  they  going  to 
settle  the  international  questions  left  open  at  the  last 
Hague  Conference?  If  not,  what?  I  admit  that  if 
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they  could  arrive  at  an  understanding  to  cease  pander¬ 
ing  to  international  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and 
inflaming  international  passions,  the  result  might  be 
highly  useful.  A  concordat  between  the  British  and 
German  press  'binding  each  to  speak  civilly  of  the 
other  for  a  stated  period  and  to  refrain  meanwhile 
from  arguing  about  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
countries  might  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Offices  and  diplomatists.  A  self-denying  ordinance 
against  the  publication  of  comparative  statistics  of 
strength  in  Dreadnoughts  might  have  its  value.  But 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  such  matters  on  the 
agenda  of  the  conference,  nor  of  anything  else  of  the 
slightest  practical  value  to  mankind,  or  even  to 
journalism. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  imposing  function? 
Possibly  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  examin¬ 
ing  its  origin.  The  thing  is  got  up  by  a  so-called 
“  British  International  Association  of  Journalists.” 
And  what  is  that?  From  certain  literature  that  has 
been  issued  in  connection  with  the  present  caucus  it 
would  seem  that  the  association  has  for  its  president 
a  Major  G.  F.  Gratwicke,  F.J.I.,  V.D.,  R.W.O.  At 
the  risk  of  arguing  myself  unknown,  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Major  except- 
in  this  connection.  From  his  rank  and  his  “V.D.”  I 
gather  that  he  has  seen  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  now  extinct  Volunteer  force.  What  may  be 
implied  by  his  “F.J.I.”  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and 
the  R-.W.O.  only  suggests  something  to  do  with  a. 
postal  or  telegraphic  address.  A  brother  editor  tells 
me  that  the  gallant  officer  is  connected  with  a  news¬ 
paper  at  Exeter,  and  that  is  all  the  information  that 
I  can  give  the  world  about  the  president  of  the  B.I.A.J. 
Another,  and  apparently  a  more  active,  associate  is  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 
Here,  again,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  course 
of  many  years’  connection  with  journalism  I  have  never 
come  across  Mr.  Baker,  but  from  the  pages  of  “  Who’s 
Who  ”  I  gather  that  he  is  a  literary  gentleman,  who 
has  travelled  in  Eastern  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt-, 
and  acted  as  a  special  correspondent  for  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  other  papers,  besides  being  a  member  of 
the  councils  of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union, 
and  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archeeological  Society. 
All  this,  though  greatly  to  his  credit,  hardly  makes 
Mr.  Baber  a  conspicuous  figure  in  English  journalism. 
Presumably  he  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  British 
International  Association  of  Journalists,  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  circulars  issued  in  connection  with  the  present 
conference  are  not  only  signed  by  him  but  dated  from 
his  private  address  at  Sewelle  Villa,  Clifton,  which 
we  may  assume,  therefore,  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  B.I.A.J.  A  Mr.  J.  H.  Warden,  also  F.J.I.,  is  the 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  concern.  He  resides  at 
Church-road,  Hendon.  I  have  been  quite  unable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discover  among  my  journalistic  acquaintance 
any  subscribers  to  this  association,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  honorary  treasurer  has  not  had  a  very  onerous 
office,  at  any  rate  until  the  appeals  went  out  recently 

Foh  Mosquito  Bites,  Wasp  or  Bee  Stings,  nothing  allays 
the  irritation  so  quickly  as.  Scrubb's  Ammonia.  Price  Is.  pet 
bottle.  Beware  of  imitations, 


for  funds  in  connection  with  the  International  Press 
Conference  How  sitting. 

But  though  I  am  in  the  dark  about  the  personnel  of 
the  Biitish  International  Association  of  Journalists,  I 
know  something  of  its  operations;  for  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  it  has  been  engaged  in  organising 
free  trips  for  journalists  to  Continental  countries _ espe¬ 

cially  those  which  are  most  in  favour  as  tourist  resorts. 
To  my  thinking  this  is  not  a  very  useful  or  reputable 
business.  Continental  railway  companies,  hotel  keepers, 
and  municipal]'  ties  are  led  to  supposei  that  highly 
influential  deputations  of  English  journalists  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  visit  their  neighbourhood,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  their  distinguished  visitors  the 
railways  and  hotels  are  placed  at  their  disposal,  fetes 
and  public  entertainments  are  got  up  in  their  honour, 
and  they  no  doubt  enjoy  themselves  vastly — all  the 
more  so  since  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 

As  I  read  the  facts,  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Major, 
after  conducting  excursions  of  this  kind  for  some 
seasons  past,  with  no  little  satisfaction  and  some  kudos 
to  themselves,  have  begun  to  think  that  if  the  game  is 
to  be  kept  up  it  is  time  to  make  some  return  for  the 
lavish  hospitality  bestowed  on  them  and  their  clients. 
They,  therefore,  promote  an  International  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  London,  and  in  the  usual  course  of  business 
on  these  occasions,  they  send  out  appeals  to  all  likely 
quarters  for  the  necessary  funds.  Wealthy  and  good- 
natured  newspaper  proprietors  like  Lord  Burnham  and 
Lord  Northcliffe  plank  down  their  money  without 
asking  any  inconvenient  questions.  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers  are  approached  and  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  agree  to  contribute  a 
banquet.  Anybody  else  who  can  be  useful  in  the  same, 
way,  from  his  Majesty  the  King  down  to  the  modest 
provincial  mayor,  is  roped  in  by  the  same  process. 
Thus  the  whole  business  of  dinners,  receptions,  pro¬ 
vincial  excursions,  and  the  rest  of  it,  is  fixed  up.  The 
guests  are  entertained  without  a  penny  of  expense  to 
the  promoters,  and  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the 
repetition  of  the  operation  in  some  foreign  capital  next 
year.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
International  Press  Conference  which  now  looms  so 
large  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 

Of  all  forms  of  humbug  in  which  our  age  is  so  pro¬ 
lific,  I  know  none  more  hollow  than  these  press  junket¬ 
ings,  and,  engineered  as  they  have  lately  been  on  the 
Continent,  they  are-  certainly  no  credit  to  the  press 
of  this  country.  .  The  parties  that  have  been  taken 
round,  and  feted  and  entertained  by  unsuspecting 
foreigners,  regardless  of  expense,  have  certainly  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  British  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  the  case  of  the  leading  journals,  the  editors 
and  heads  of  the  staffs  either  dislike  the  business  or 
think  their  participation  beneath  their  dignity :  but 
they  too  often  pass  on  the  invitations  to  subordinates 
to  whom  they  think  a  cheap  holiday  may  be  welcome.’ 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  6  months;  or  28s.  for  1^ 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  month?,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are.payable  in  advance,  and. cheques, 
and  P. O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  B.W. 
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What  is  accepted  abroad  as-  a  representative  deputation, 
of  British  journalists  consequently  resolves  itself  into 
a  party  of  reporters;,  sub-editors,  or,  it  may  even  be, 
advertisement  managers,  from  a  few  leading  London 
papers,  leavened  with  a  handful  of  suburban  and  pro¬ 
vincial  editors, 

It  matters  little  whether  such  a  party  of  cheap 
trippers  is  received  in  a  foreign  country  with  high 
honour  and  profuse  hospitality  as  a  mark  of  friendship 
and  respect  for  the  British  nation  -which  it  is  supposed 
to  represent,  or  whether  the  reception  is  got  up  by 
business  men  as  a  matter  of  business,  in  the  hope  o.f 
obtaining  in  return,  a  valuable  advertisement  in  the 
most  influential  British  journals.  In  either  case  the 
innocent  foreigner  is  imposed  upon,  and  his  hospitality 
is  abused.  This  is  where  the  thing  becomes  discredit¬ 
able  to  the  British  press,  and  indirectly  to  the  nation. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
leading  journals  recognised  this,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  business— as  they  can  easily  do.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  undesirable  that  journalists  should 
familiarise,  themselves  with  foreign  countries,  or  that 
the  journalists  of  different  countries  should  cultivate 
friendly  personal  relations.  But  there  is  a  right  way 
of  gaining  that;  end  and  a  wrong,  and  the  wrong  v/ay 
ha,s  certainly  been  most  in  evidence  lately. 


“A  CANADIAN  MARKET  FOB  SERVANT'S.” 

With  reference  to  the  article  under  the  above  head¬ 
ing  in  Truth  of  August  25,  dealing  with  a  servants’ 
agency  in  Canada  carried,  on  by  a  Mrs.  Francis  under 
the  name  of  the  Women’s  Domestic  Guild  of  Canada,, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mott,  of  25,  Royal- 
avenue,  Chelsea,  the  chief  agent  of  the  “  Guild  ”  in 
England,  taking  exception  to  my  criticisms.  Mrs.. 
Mott  s.ays ;  — 

In  the  first  .place,  I  think  the  title  to  the  article  “A  Canadian 
Market  for , Servants  ’’  needlessly,  oife.nsi.ye,  even  if  any  fact  put 
forward  in  your  article  had  been  -definitely  proved.  Your  accu-v 
nation,  too,  that  the  Guild,  by  using  that  title,  and  putting 
forward  a  claim,  that  it.  aims  at  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
domestic  work,  is  •  “  masquerading  ”  under  a  semi-religious  title, 
and  that  .such  claims  are  “  bunkum  ”  is  an  inappropriately  offen¬ 
sive  attack  which  even  the  “facts  ”  you  cite  do  not  in  the  least 
justify^  We  have  never  pretended .  to  be  purely  philanthropic  in 
the  very  anxious  and  strenuous  business  of  obtaining  suitable  ser¬ 
vant’s  for  suitable  situations.  Surely  a  schoolmistress,  lor  example, 
ought  not  to  be  accused  of  “bunkum”  or  “masquerading,” 
because  iu  her  prospectus  she  honestly  expresses  the  intention 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  educational  work,  everybody  knowing 
she  makes  a  living  by  the  school  she  conducts. 

The  only  two  “young  girls  ”  whom  I  can' associate  with  your 
statement,  who  had  not  consulted  either  their  parents  or  friends 
competent  to  adyise  them  on  the  .step  they  were  taking,  were 
an  aunt,  a  married  woman  of  twenty-six,  and-  her  niece,  nearly 
twenty,  who  applied  to  nre  in  the  usual  way  for  transmission 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Francis  at  Montreal.  The  former  mistress  of 
the  younger  girl  called  upon  me  and  spoke  as  to  her  character. 
Afterwards  the  mother  of  this  girl  informed  me,  and,  I  believe, 
informed  Truth,  that  she  was  not  cognisant  of  the  intention  of 
her  daughter.  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge  whether  the  cen¬ 
sure  you  imply  really  attaches  to  the  Guild,  in  this  single  case 
which  you  quote  against  us 

regards  the  statements  of  o,ur  “literature,”  they  are  all 
perfectly  true.  We  have  exoenses.  and  we  charge  fees  to  cover 
them,  but  there  is  no  deception  of  anybody  in  asking  for  those 
fees,  be  they,  from  the  girls  who.  go  -out;.  <or  from  the  employer, 
all  employers  being  required  to  join  the  Guild,  and  therefore 
to  be  known  to  us. 

I  admit  that  the  auvoi[>isement.s  you  quote  seem  to  disoense 
with  references,  which  point  I  will  see  is  made  plain  '  in  the 
(future  i  but  inasmuch  as  the  remittance  of  a  sum  aniountine’ 
to  £14  or  £15  is  demanded  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  before 
the  girl  would  be  sent'  West,  and  that  we  also  take  every  other 
necessary  precaution,  I  think  the  -chance©  of  “undesirable” 
persons  prepaying  this  sum,  not  to  speak  of  subjecting  them¬ 
selves  to  inquiries,  to  be  very  remote  indeed.  The  risk  rim  by 
servants  of  finding-  themsel yes  in  an  “uncongenial”  3ifcu-qfci-in 


is  one  which  all  the  efficiency  in.th-e  world  cannot  eliminate  from 
such  an  undertaking  as  ours.  We  can  only  do  our  best,  whi-dli 
is  to  continue  to  place  our  services  at- the  disposal  of  our  girls  to 
find  them  situations  when  they  are  out,  or  dissatisfied.  I  beg  to 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Charles  Haig,  12,  (Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  who  has 
twice  been  in  Montreal,  and,  though  having  no  connection  with 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Guild,  has  acquainted  himself 
thoroughly:  with  its  work.  I  must  ask  for  insertion  of  this  letter 
in  defence  of  an  undertaking  which  we  claim  to  be  useful  and 
bona  fide,  even  if  we  do  receive  some  small  remuneration  for 
our  time  and  work. 

So  far  from  this  letter  being  an  answer  to  my  criti¬ 
cisms,  in,  many  material  points  it  is  a  complete  justifica¬ 
tion  of  them.  Mrs.  Mott  admits  that  the  Guild  is 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking, 
and  the  answer,  to  The-  question  as  to  whether  it  is  either 
justifiable  or  desirable  to  term  an  agency  carried  on  by 
private  persons  for  profit  a  “.Guild”  is  too  obvious-  to 
need  argument.  The  lady  also  admits  the  undesir¬ 
ability  of  the  advertisements  in  Canadian  newspapers 
offering  to  forward  girls  upon  receipt  of  a  remittance 
of  a  ten-pound  note,  plus  the.  railway  fare.  In  regard 
to  the  two  young  girls  whom  she  identifies  -  as  referred, 
to  in  Truth,  I  find  that  she  is  mistaken  on  this  point, 
my  reference  being  to  an  altogether  different  case.  G,p 
her  letter  alone,  therefore.:,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
criticisms  of  Mrs.  Francis’s  business  were  fully  justified. 

But  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Mott  and.  with  Mr.  Haig,  to,  whom  she  refers 
me,  so,  that  I  suppose  that  everything  which  can  be 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  “  Guild”  has  .been  placed  before 
me.  Both  Mrs.  Mott  and  Mr.  Haig  emphatically  assume 
me  that  girls  who  are  not  of  age  are  not  emigrated  by 
the  agency  without  reference  to  their  parents  or  friends, 
and  they  are  equally  emphatic  on  the  point  that  they 
are  not  sent  out  to  situations  without  inquiry  being 
made,  about  the  employers.  Unfortunately  I  cannot 
accept  their  assurances  in  regard  to  the  latter  point  as 
being  much  more  than  a  pio,us  opinion  on  the  part  of 
either,  for  I  do  not.  see  how  it  is  possible  for  .a  private 
domestic  agency  to  obtain  adequate  information  respect¬ 
ing  clients  obtained  by  advertisement  over  such  an 
enormous  area  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  without  ap 
expenditure  which,  would  render  the  whole  enterprise 
unrem  operative.  Neither  am  I  convinced  that  Mrs.. 
Mott  and  Mr.  Haig  have  sufficient  ■  knowledge  of  tfie 
Working  of  the  a-gency  to  make  their  opinion  upon  its 
merits  q r  demerits  conclusive.  The  result  is  that  I 
cannot  alter  my  opinion  about  this  so-called -“Guild” 
The  business  of  transporting  large  numbers  of  young 
and  ignorant  girls  to  a  distant  land,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  .frie-nds  and  a-dvisers,  is  fraught  with  very 
grave  risks,.,  whatever  may. be  thought  of  its  expediency 
from  other  points  of  view.  Actual  harm  may  not 
result  in  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  ca-ses,  but 
the  danger  is  always  there.  When  the  business,  is 
parried  on  by  Government  agency,  or  by  some  philan¬ 
thropic  organisation  which  has  no  object  but  to  benefit 
the  girls,  adequate  precautions  against  such  danger 
may  be.  provided;  but  there  is  no  -security  that  these 
will  be  taken  when  the  business  is  in  the  hands .  of 
private  parties  whose  primary  object-  is  to,  make  a  profit 
for  themselves.  It  is  not  denied  that  Mrs.  Francis  is 
in  this  positing.  So  also  are-her  agents,  in  this  country. 
At  the  time  when  the  first  reference  was  made  in  Truth 
to  the  cas.e  in  which  two  servant  girls,  both  under  age, 
had  made  arrangements  with  the  Guild  for  transport- 
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themselves  to'  Cteadfc  without  the  knowledge  cf 
parents,  I  tad  before  me  the  carrespobdencb 
which  had  passed  in  reference  td  this  ease  between' the 
girts5  employer  and  a  Woman  who  was  acting  as  a  sub- 
agent  of'  the  Guild  s'n  the  North  of  ‘England  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  girls  ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  from  this 
correspondence  that  this  woman  was  hot  a  suitable 
person  for  such  work.  Mrs.  Mott  tells  me  that  she  has 
since  dismissed  the  woman,  thereby  confessing  that  she 
shares  my  opinion  on  this  point.  I  give  her  full  credit 
for  what  she  says  as  to  making, full  inquiries  regarding 
all  girls,  and  following  up  their  references,  before 
tickets  for  Canada  are  issued  to, them;  but  suqh  in¬ 
quiries  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  elicit  the  truth. 

Just  as  I  am  going -to  press  I  have  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  Haig  on  the  telephone,  giving  an 
extract  from  a  letter  which  he  has  received  from 
Mrs.  Francis.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  n  the  Guild 
is  an  agency  for  the  Dominion  Government,”  that  the 
names  of  all  girls  brought  out  are  sent  to  Ottawa,  a  and 
from  Ottawa  each  case  is  specially  inquired  into  by  the 
Government/'5  On  inquiring  at  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  I  am  informed  that  the  Guild 
has  no  right  to  describe  itself  as  “  an  agency  for  the 
Dominion  Government,”  aind  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  “  each  case  is 
specially  inquired  into  by  the  Government.”  All  such  ' 
agencies  are  compelled  to  he  registered,  and  they 
naturally  supply  the  names  of  all  emigrants  to  the 
Government,  seeing  that  they  are  entitled  to  dfiaw  a 
bonus  upon  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  this 
latest  communication  from  Mrs.  Francis  does  not  strike 
me  as  particularly  ingenuous.  T  know  nothing  cf  this 
lady,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  carries  on  this  business 
at  Montreal  while  her  husband  resides  at  New  York. 
But  though  she  may  he  actuated  by  the  best  Intention s- 
m  the  world,  the  objections  to  the  method  4y 'which  the 
business-  is  conducted  remain  unaffected. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 
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House  of  •  Common's,  Saturday. 
ftlUERE  has  been,  at  least  one -little  incident  during  the 
past  week  that  was  not  only  happy  in  itself,  but 
prtegnant  with  happiness  for  the  future.  I  mean,  of 
course,  Captain  Craig’s  vindication  of  the  right  to. 
smoke,  coupled  with  Lord  Robert  Cecils  equal  stead¬ 
fast  maintenance  of  the  right  tto  eat,  where  and  when,  in 
the  House  and  in  Committee,  and  out  of  either,  they 
choose.  It  is  true  that  the  incipient  revolt  Was  for  the 
moment  crushed,  that  mo  sooher  had  his1  brother- 
members  set  their  eyes  upon  the  captain’s  pipe  than 
they  united  in  a  determined  effort  to  make  him  pipe 
his  eye  and  cry  “  peccavi.”  But,  although  for  the 
moment — on  Friday  afternoon,  to  wit— the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Standing  Committee-  C,  then  considering  the 
Development  Bill,  have  succeeded  in  checking  the 
development  of  the  Captain’s  revolt,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  an  earlier  reformer  , remarked  upon 
another  occasion,  “  he  that  day  lit  a  match  which  shall 
not  easily  be  put  out  •  in  the  days  to-  Come.”  And 
although  his  fellow-martyr’s  stand  for  liberty  was  less 


marked,  seeing  that  he  took  his  lunch  -sifting  down,  in 
the  coinparafive  obscurity  of  the  second  bench,  he  yet 
deserves  at  leaM  some  share  of  the  glory.  After  all, 
why  should  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of  the 
harassed  member  be  fTovmed  upon  in  the  interest's  of 
non-smokers  and  dyspeptics  ?  Why  should  smoking  be 
discouraged,  the  consumption  of  victuals  sternly  put 
down?  Were  every  member  smoking  at  once  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  House  could  not  be  hazier  than  it 
has  been  day  after  d'ay  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget.  Did  every  speaker  lunch,  wisely  and  well,  in 
the  intervals  of  striving  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye,  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  views  expressed  on  either 
side  of  the  House  would  suffer  little,  if  at  all.  I  do  not 
despair,- now  that  the  first  blow  has  been  struck,  of 'see¬ 
ing  even  in  rny  time  the  dawn  of  that  happy  day  when 
every  member  shall  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  arm¬ 
chair  fitted  with  a  “  smoker’s  companion  ”  ;  •  When  yet 
another  bar  shall  be  added  to  the  decoration  of  the 
House,  presided  over  by  real  Phyllises ;  while  active 
little  boys  in  buttons  shall  flit' from  member  to  member 
bearing  the  comfortable  pewter  or  the  more  spiritual 
lemonade  to  those  desiring  them,  what  time  the  cackle 
of  oratory  loses  half  its  terrors  in  the  more  satisfying 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks.  In  those  happy  days ’the 
spectacle  of -a  Cabinet  Minister  in  pink  pyjamas  and 
slippers  will  become  so  familiar  that  ribald  -comment 
will  he  impossible ;  more  often  than  not  honourable 
members  will  address  the  Chair  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
and  the  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of  cuspidors  will 
place  cur  legislators  at  a  bound  upon  an  equality  of 
liberty  with  those  of  the  great  Republic s  overseas,  which 
has  already  set  us  so  many  examples  concerning  -liberty 
and  the  Ways  of  taking  it-. 

Compared  with  this  great  shadowing  forth  of  joys 
to  come,  the  domestic  troubles  of  my  own  country¬ 
men  are  of  but  little  historical  moment.  That  having 
for  the.  moment  confounded  all  external  enemies,  they 
should  be  driven  to  call  down  the  lightning-  upon 
their  own  heads  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  desirable. 
To  Wednesday’s  revolt,  Thursday’s  joyous -exchanges 
were  the  appropriate  sequel,  and  with  the  Opposition 
crushed  and  the  Government  humbly  subservient,  what 
wonder  that  the  concentration  of  the  Party,  and  of  the 
House,  should  he  directed  upon  the  great  problem  --of 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Tim  Healy  is  -or  is  not  at  once  a 
landlord  and  a  champion  of  those  by  them  oppressed  ? 
It  arose,  naturally  enough,  in  the  course  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  Debate,  which  being,  though  not  officially, 
nicely  cut  and  dried  already,  allows  great  opportunity 
of  interlude ;  it  brought  the  whole  debate  down  from 
the  clouds  by  giving  it  that  touch,  of  nature  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin ;  and,  like  many  similar 
discussions,  it  left  the  question  still  hovering  over  a  sea 
of  possibilities,  so  far  as  I,  at  any  rate,  was  concerned. 
That  is  to  say,  the  absolute  faith.  I  have  in  every 
word  let  fall  by  Mr.  Flavin  is  only  Equalled  by  the 
implicit  belief  I  extend  towards  any  statement  by 
Mr.  Healy.  Now,  Mr.  Flavin,  in -correcting  Mr:  Healy 
for  seeking  to  correct  the  Bill  as  then  drafted,  declared, 
unkindly  enough,  that  Mr.  Healy  wras  fighting  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  own  property  in  Kerry.  Here  there  was  a 
definite  statement,  leaving  no  loop-hole  for  compromise. 
The  member  for  North  Kerry  declared,  in  open  House, 
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that  the.  member  for  North  Louth  was  a  landlord.  Mr. 
Healy  retorted,  flatly  and  patly,  that  he  has  not  an 
acre  in  the  world.  Mr,  Flavin,  not  to  be  overcome, 
retorted  in  his  turn  that  Mr.  Healy  bought  the  land 
behind  the  tenants’  backs.  A  little  later  he  drove  the 
charge  home,  by  adding  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  Mr.  Healy’s  heated  and  bombastic  rhetoric,  leaving 
us  to  suppose  that  there  might  have  been  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  had  he  not  been — as  Mr.  Flavin  would  have  it — a 
Kerry  landlord.  Nov/,  as  I  have  said,  I  personally  be¬ 
lieve  both  gentlemen,  and  implicitly.  I  believe-,  that  is  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Healy,  at  the  same  time,  is  and  is  not  a 
landowner  in  County  Kerry.  I  do  not  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  these  great  truths,  nor  to  understand  them— that 
they  should  both  Ibe  true  at  the  same  time  is  every  whit 
as  credible  as  many  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
other  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  this  session. 

But  the  incident  serves,  I  think,  to  show  in  no 
mean  light  the  affection  of  the  faithful  Commons 
for  the  real,  the  actual,  and  the  important.  Just  as 
years  since,  another  Nationalist  leader’s  trousers  were 
raised  aloft  to  flaunt  the  breeze  as  a  great  signal  of 
Ireland’s  determination  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  despot¬ 
ism  ;  so  the  acres  that  Mr.  Healy  does  and  does  not  own 
in  Kerry  serve  as  magnets  to  enchain  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  Individual  members  may  be  speaking 
elsewhere  upon  subjects  at  first  sight  more  important. 
Lord  Rosebery  may  tread  the  Budget  in  the  mire  of 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Asquith,  protected  from  the  too  flatter¬ 
ing  attentions  of  the  fair  sex  by  his  body-guard  of 
900  policemen,  may  lift  the  great  measure  up  again 
and  clasp  it  to  his  bosom  at  Bingley  Hall ;  all 
over  the  country  innumerable  speakers  may  be 
pouring  out  floods  of  eloquence  upon  Tariff  Reform, 
Socialism,  Land  Values,  Income  Tax,  and  a  thousand 
similar  topics,  their  success  or  failure  depending  upon 
whether  the  newspapers  who  report  them  side  with 
them,  or  against  them  in  the  war  of  parties — but  the 
Irish,  who  with  the  Labour  party  have  the  over-lord¬ 
ship  of  the  present  House,  will  have  none  of  these. 
With  their  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  they 
realise  that  to  a  jaded  Legislature  and  a  jaded  country 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Healy’s  private  affairs  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  party  present  possibilities  infinitely  more 
interesting. 

It  is  painful  to  record,  but  as  true  as  painful,  that 
the  decent  subjection  into  which  most  of  the  Cabinet 
have  been  brought  by  their  Irish  and  Labour  allies  is 
marred  by  occasional  individilal  efforts  to  mar  the 
general  harmony.  Take,  for  instance,  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  answer  to  Mr.  Pointer  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Pointer  merely:  ordered  the-  Government  to  teach  the 
Spaniards  how  to  manage  their  internal  affairs.  What 
does  the  Foreign  Secretary  reply?  That  he  will  humbly' 
and  submissively  carry  out  the  command  he  has 
received,  and  trusts  by  strict  attention  to  his  duties  to 
merit  the  continued  favour  of  the  elected  of  the  Atter- 
diffe  Division?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Instead,  he  in  so  many 
words  flatly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
added  that  if  he  continued  to  answer  such  questions  he 
would,  soon  cease  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  any 
European  country.  As  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  1  Attercliffe  has  asked  a  question,  Attercliffe  has 


given  an  order;  and  if  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  any 
other  servant  of  the  Labour  Party,  does  not  mind  his 
p’s  and  q’s  and  do  as  he  is  told  without  any  back-talk, 
if  he  dares  to  place  the  friendship  of  European  Powers 
before  the  wishes  of  Attercliffe,  he  had  better  look  out 
for  himself,  that’s  all ! 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  HARRIMAN. 

MET  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  once  and  sat  next  him  at 
a  public  dinner,  given  in  compliment  to  I  forget 
what  U.S.  retiring  Minister.  He  was  chiefly  noticeable 
for  his  insignificant  appearance,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  he  had  already  done  in  fighting  J.  P.  Morgan, 
the  Goulds,  and  other  raptores  of  Wall  Street.  He 
v/as  tiny  in  stature  and  in  build,  of  gentle  countenance, 
spoke  little  and  in  a  low  voice,  and  gave  an  impression 
of  being  more  shadowy  than  substantial.  One  of  the 
few  opinions  he  uttered  was  that  the  French  seemed 
to  him  masters  of  many  arts,  but  most  so  of  the  art 
of  extracting  happiness  from  narrowly  limited  means. 
Another  was  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  dis¬ 
honest  man,  bereft  of  all  scruples,  best  succeeded  in 
business  in  America.  But  honesty,  to  succeed,  had  to 
be  braced  up  with  firm  character.  The  rogues,  how¬ 
ever  successful,  whether  in  Washington  or  Wall  Street, 
resembled  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  in  being 
men  of  weak  character.  Had  they  been  strong  men 
they  must  have  preferred  as  a  means  honesty  to  dis¬ 
honesty.  The  person  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  him 
was  an  American  Episcopalian  minister.  Harriman  let 
him  monopolise  the  conversation,  and  seemed  to  agree 
passively  with  most  of  what  he  said.  I  suppose  he  had  the 
rudiments  of  a  soul,  but  had  neither  tastes  nor  interests, 
so  far  as  might  be  gathered  from  his  few  words,  manner 
and  appearance.  Wall  Street  had  been  to  him  what  the 
Bordelais  vine-dresser  is  to  the  vine,  which  he  shears  of 
every  shoot  but  one.  Harriman  was  narrowly  specialised 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  money-making  faculty  left 
no  place  for  any  other.  He  liked  the  country,  fancied 
the  name  of  Arden  from  rustic  scenes  in  “As  You  Like 
It,”  and  gave  it  to  his  residential  estate  in  New  Jersey. 
It  appears  that  he  bought  a  country  house  there  at  the 
cost  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  No  doubt  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  will  go  to  pleasure-loving  aristocrats, 
though  Mrs.  Harriman  is  said  to  be  a  lady  of  serious 
piety. 

Americans  here  think  the  fortune  into-  which  she  has 
come  is  under-estimated.  Her  income  must  be  consider¬ 
ably  over  the  $5,000,000  the  cablegrams  speak  of.  The 
capacity  for  enjoyment  that  nature  and  experience  of  life 
have  given  her  can  never  be  made  proportionate  to  this 
huge  fortune.  Harriman  was  wound  up  to  a  sort  of  cere¬ 
bral  enjoyment  in  controlling  New  York  finance  and 
armies  of  railway  servants.  She  can  have  no  such  satis¬ 
faction.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  her  instinctive 
rush  to  the  Communion  Table,  as  if  to  secure  protection 
from  that  evil  genius  that  broods  over  New  York — the 
insensate  lust  for  money — as  the  lust  for  power  broods 
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W©  have  been  too  oblivious'  of  Santos  Dumont,  the 


over  Rome.  Which,  of  the  two  lusts  is  the  more 
unlovely?  There  are  generally  with  the  secern!  some 
grand  qualities,  but  none  with  the  other.  I  defy 
you  to  point  out  any  great  man  who  made  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  the  prime  object  of  his  life.  I  look  upon 
the  corps  of  professors  at  the  College  of  France  as 
■finding  far  greater  enjoyment  in  life  than  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  of  New  York.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  one 
among  the  former  who  draws  a  salary  of  more  than 
15,900  fr.  a  year.  They  have  endless  pleasures  that 
money  cannot  buy,  and  that  must  be  earned  by  personal 
culture.  This  truth  must  have  dawned  on  Harriifian 
when  he  spoke  of  the  French  talent  for  extracting 
happiness  from  narrowly  limited  means. 

Would  you  like  to  know  something  of  the  most 
luxurious  annual  dinner  given  in  Paris  ?  It  is  the  dinner 
of  the  notaries,  a  corporation  which  the  Revolution  left 
undisturbed.  Next'  to  it  is  the  dinner  of  the  avoues, 
or  solicitors,  another  body  that  still  stands  on  a  pre- 
Revolutionary  basis ;  and  after  that,  the  diner  dcs 
hmssiers,  inferior  limbs  of  the  law,  who  are  still  plea¬ 
santly  rooted  in  their  ancient  privileges  and  monopolies, 
and  these  are  not  a  few.  The  notaries  and  avoues  do 
Eot  wallow  in  their  go urrnandises.  The  huissiers  do. 

These  banquets  come  off  towards  the  close  of  the  long 
vacation.  Following  time-out-of-mind  custom  the  notaries 
invite  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  theirs,  and  he,  also 
following  custom,  pleads  a  pre-engagement,  but  asks  for 
invitations  for  his  official  private  secretary  as  his 
personal  representative,  for  the  procurators-suhstitute, 
and  for  the  head  of  the  bureau  for  notarial  affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Each  notary  is  expected  to 
pay  160  fr.,  and  this  does  not  include  the  charge  for 
wine.  No  outsiders,  save  magnates  of  provincial 
Notarial  Chambers,  are  invited,  except  the  three  alreadv 
mentioned.  The  dishes  are  luxurious  and  refined 
for  ordinary  palates.  The  oysters  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  fattened  at  Marennes  and  Ostencl  and  are 
furnished  by  Prunier.  Small  birds — becfigues,  ortolans, 
ground-larks — 'e)i  bouchee,  en  chaudfroid,  aspic  a  la 
Strasbourg,  pate  de  lievre  (a  crowning  delicacy), 
poularde  de  Bresse  and  cbapon  de  Mans  a  la 
Perigord,  and  game  of  the  season  appear  on  the 
board.  The  beef  comes  from  Switzerland  and  the 
rolls  of  bread  from  a  Vienna  bakery.  An  ex-substi¬ 
tute  who  used  to  attend  the  notaries’  banquet  tells  me 
that  he  always  felt  dyspeptic  for  weeks  after,  and  also 
found  them  uninteresting,  as  he  Was  not  gluttonously 
inclined.  Notaries  are  traditionally  grave,  love  pompeus 
form,  and  being  wrapped  up  in  a  fat  monopoly  have 
never  been  on  their  mettle.  They  buy  their  offices. 
At  their  dinner  they  talk  of  cookery,  wine,  the  chefs 
of  their  great  clients,  of  rich  people,  and  impending 
divorces,  wealthy  widows,  and  they  eat  with  the 
appetite  of  Auvergnats. 

For  amateurs  of  strange  dishes  there  may  be  sharks’ 
fins,  blanquette  of  seal-cub,  filet  de  cbeval  aux  morilles ; 
hare  &  la  royale,  cuisses  d’ecureuil  a  la  marechale, 
Chinese  dog  a  la  japonai&e,  the  cook  forgetting  that 
the  Japs  do  not  eat  dog  . and  are  scarcely  carnivorous. 
Donkey’s  snout  a  la  vinaigrette  and  donkey’s  tongue 
h  1’ecarlate  are  thought  good  for  amateurs. 


initiator  of  steerable  ballooning.  But  for  bis  daring 
flight  round  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Bleriot  and  Wright  in  all 
probability  Wduld  not  have  Seen  their  Way  to  applications 
of  the  heavier-than-air  principle.  Santos  Dumont  was 
supposed  to  suffer  from  the  fickleness  of  a  Californian 
sugar- king’s  daughter.  This  potentate  had  emigrated 
too  late  to  the  United  States  to  cast  off  a  Conn  an  accent. 
His  wife  objected  to  the  namet  of  Dumont  after  she  had 
'allowed  the  young  lady  to  lose  her  heart  to  the  Air  King. 
That  name  had  no  aristocratic  associations  in  France. 
As  to  Santos,  or  All-the-Saints,  it  had  only  reference 
to  a  celestial  nobility,  and  so  was  of  no  account.  Did 
the  fiancee  come  round  to  this  view?  Probably,  as 
nothing  came  of  the  romance. 

Santos  Dumont  worked  all  the  harder  to  produce  a 
bijou  aviator  that  could  descend  from  any  street,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  straight,  and  alight  nicely  in  the  hack  garden. 
He  designed  that  it  should  have  the"  lightness,,  elegance, 
fineness,  and  swiftness  of  a  dragon-fly  (libellule),  after 
which,  his  plan  being  worked  out,  he  now  calls  it. 
General  Picquart,  to  whom  he  explained  his  design 
some  time  ago,  gave  him  a,  shed'  at  St.  Cyr,  any  mili¬ 
tary  aid  he  might  want,  the  assistance  of  the  blacksmith 
there,  and  the  parade  ground  at  certain  hours  for  experi¬ 
ments.  Santos  kept  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  sight. 
His  reappearance  last  week  to  make  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  flights  had  the'  effect  of  an  unlooked-for  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  “  Libellule  ”  is  not  misnamed.  She  ornar- 
inehts  the  welkin  as  a  yacht  with  all  sail  spread  does  the 
sea,  is  of  an  elegant  finish  while  solid  to  resist,  and 
the  machinery  is  said  by  experts  to  be  most  reliable. 
The  “Libellule”  might  he  almost  stowed  away  on  the 
balcony  of  the  flat  that  M.  Santos  Dumont  tenants  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  It  took  up,  lifted,  and  carried  forward 
a  load  of  20  kilos  to  a  distance  of  15  metres  and  a  height 
of  15  metres ;  and  when  he  cast  the  load  overboard  there 
was  no  jerk  or  swerve  in  the  balance  of  his  machine.  His 
flight  extended  across  a  high  plateau  and  some  narrow 
vales,  where  he  had  to  face  strong  gusts  of  air,  to 
Buc  and  back.  The  isecond  flight  was  from  St.  Cyr  to 
the  chateau  of  Cointe  Galard,  17  kilometres  distant, 
which  he  did  in  16  minutes,  alighting  on  the  lawn  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  sleeping  in  the  chateau.  As  he 
bad  said  nothing  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  a  panic 
spread  among  his  friends,  and  his  “Libellule”  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  wrecked  and  its  captain  killed. 
Whether  he  believes  in  it  or  not,  he  ever  carries  on  him 
a  relic  of  St.  Barnabas,  according  to  a  promise  he  made 
to  the  donor,  Isabella,  ex-Princess  Imperial  of  Brazil, 
Comtesse  d’Eu. 


A  French  officer,  who  attended  the  Rheims  jousts 
during  Aviation  Week,  gives  me  his  impression  of  his 
maiden  trip  on  an  aeroplane  :  — 

“  What  amazed  me  more  than  anything  else  was  that 
it  seemed  quite  natural ;  and  already  quite  natural  to 
me.  After  the  first  trip  I  took  the  wheel  myself,  and 
found  I  could  manage  it  as  easily  as  an  expert.  No 
apprenticeship  was  necessary.  I  took  to  the  air  as 
naturally  as  a  duckling  takes  to  the  water.” 

Bleriot  brought  back  from  Brescia  his  pocket-book 
filled  with  orders  and  stuffed  with  Italian  notes.  His 
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first  care  on  arriving  in  Paris  was  to  get  his  foreign 
paper-money  changed  into  French. 

An  Englishman  just  back  from  Brescia  tells  me  that 
his  attention  was  there  called  to  a  lady,  who,  in  spite  of 
motor  clothing,  looked  a  replica  in  living  flesh  of  the 
medallions  of  Julia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
She  seemed  to  him  more  imperious  than  acrimonious 
in  an  altercation  in  which  she  was  engaged.  An  Italian 
beside  him  whispered,  “The  Duchess  d’Aosta,  daughter 
of  the  late  Prince  Napoleon.  She  wants  to  make  an 
ascent  in  an  aeroplane,  and  seems  determined  not  to  be 
put  off.  The  person  with  whom  she  discusses  has  been 
mildly  hinting  that  her  stoutness  forbids,  but  that  even 
if  it  did  not  he  would  not  dare  without  the  King’s  leave 
give  her  the  lift  she  wants  to  have.  And  then  her 
clothes,  which  she  drapes  with  a  grace  so  nobly 
Imperial,  would  have  to  be  completely  changed.  No 
surplusage  could  be  allowed.”  She  ended  by  giving  way. 
In  childhood  and  girlhood  she  lived  with  her  mother 
in  nun-like  seclusion  at  Moncalieri.  She  has  been  for 
years  a  young  widow,  and  gives  the  rein  to  her 
Napoleonic  instincts. 

A  modest  French  bathing-dress  is  about  the  best 
model  for  a  lady’s  aviation  suit.  It  ought  to  be  of 
Pyrenean  flannel,  and  consist  of  a  short  tunic,  with 
great  freedom  at  the  sleeve  entournures,  loose  trousers, 
narrow  towards  the  ankles,  and  if  great  cold  is  feared 
a  minever  lining.  This  fur  or  menu  vciir  is  furnished 
by  the  rabbit.  The  fur  of  rabbits  now  reared  in 
Siberia  (government  of  Yakutsk)  is  thick  and  long, 
and  the  skin  quite  thin  and  supple.  Mine.  Fried- 
lander  in  her  Arctic  excursions  wears  a  suit  made  on 
this  model,'  but  in  sealskin. 


Rodin,  the  illustrious  sculptor,  cries  out  for  the  care¬ 
ful  conservation  of  the  cathedrals.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  these  monumental  structures  under  glass,  the 
only  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  use  them  to  the  utmost. 
Society  has  long  since  utterly  deserted  them.  Their 
austere  grandeur,  after  the  bijou  chapels  of  the  Jesuits 
and  chateaux,  seems  to  people  grim,  chilly,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Those  ascetic  saints  cut  out  in  stone  that 
flank  the  portals  and  carved  in  wood  on  reredos  have  no 
relation  to  the  bondieuseries  of  fashionable  piety. 
Besides,  a  French  sense  of  fitness  makes  the  society 
people  alive  to  the  incongruity  of  their  belongings  amid 
the  sublime  surroundings  of  a  twelfth-century  cathedral. 
The  men  of  all  ranks  absent  themselves,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  belonging  to  the  vestries  and  shopkeepers 
desirous  of  keeping  the  custom  of  devout  women. 

If  the  cathedrals  were  turned  to  civil  as  well  as 
religious  uses — made  to  serve  as  lecture  and  congress 
halls  as  well  as  for  religious  rites  and  ceremonies — the 
towns  surrounding  them  might  be  trusted  to  preserve 
them.  Religion  could  not  but  gain  by  M.  Jean  Bouhelier 
giving  in  a  cathedral  drama  his  views  on  the  mission, 
life,  and  death  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The 
Catholics  could  invoke  Saint  Joan  of  Arc  at  a  morning 
service  and  at  vespers,  and  Anatole  France  lecture  on 
her  later  in  the  evening.  Originally  the  French  cathe¬ 
dral  was  “  un  batiment  pour  servir  aux  usages  les  plus 
varies.”  The  nave  served  as  a  market-place,  an 
exchange,  and  the  aisles  and  apse  as  a  nromenade  for 
quidnuncs  and  idlers.  The  jube  shut  off  the  flux  of 


busy  mercantile  life  from  the  chancel.  The  promenade 
survived  at  old  St.  Paul’s  until  the  Great  Fire  of 
London. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  so  greatly  depoetised 
Roman  Catholicism  on  the  Continent,  drove  the  mercan¬ 
tile  people  out  of  cathedrals  and  sent  the  promenaders 
elsewhere,  and  jubes  disappeared.  Pulpits  were  set 
up  in  the  nave,  and  preaching  was  resorted  to  as  a  good 
means  for  throwing  back  the  tide  of  the  “  so-called 
reformed  religion.”  There  was  an  end  to  the  readings 
by  clerics  of  ct  the  poor  man’s  Bible,”  of  which  a  transla¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  in  sculptured  stone  is  given  in  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Chartres  Cathedral.  We  live  in  an 
age  in  many  respects  horrible.  But  such  as  it  is,  wo 
must  conform  to  its  general  movement,  and  cathedrals 
cannot  be  excepted. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

September  15:  I  this  day  to  Highmoor  on  a  visit 
to  my  Lord  and  Lady  Dampshire.  By  the  shortness 
of  the  invitatioun  I  am  fayn  to  surmise  that  some 
one  have  fayled  them  and  that  I  am  wanted  to 
stopp  a  gapp.  Howbeit,  since  I  am  lief  to  go,  I  do 
not  take  umbrage  at  that,  but  rather  do  jump  at  the 
chance  of  visiting  this  distinguished  house.  And  if  all 
they  say  be  true,  mighty  fine  jinks  go  on  there  and 
many  other  pretty  sports  besides  partridge-shooting. 

An  odd  thing  befall  me  when  I  went  to  my  bed¬ 
chamber  to  dress  myself  for  dinner,  for  I  have  hardly 
closed  the  door  by  which  I  have  entered  from  the 
corridour  when,  by  another  door,  come  leisurely  saun¬ 
tering  in  the  beauteous  Mrs.  A.  B.,  and  she  in  her 
stays  and  under-farthingale,  to  my  great  wonderment. 
She  address  me  as  “  Bill,”  and  would  have  me  undo  a 
silly  knot  for  her — but,  on  a  sudden,  seeing  who  I  am, 
she  cry,  “  Oh !  ci — n,”  and  so  back  by  the  side  door  like 
a  rabbit  bolting  to  earth.  I  stupefied,  and  while  I  am 
still  in  that  condition  a  footman  enter  from  the  corridour 
to  explayn  that  I  have  been  shewn,  in  error,  to  the 
wrong  chamber,  and  he  will  conduct  me  to  that  which 
is  properly  mine.  But,  as  we  go,  I  ask  him:  “Was 
that,  then,  Mr.  A.  B.  his  chamber  ?”  and  he  answer, 
“Nay,  Sir,  but  Prince  William  Gustavus  his.”  So  I 
wonder  more  than  ever  what  Mrs.  A.  B.  can  have  been 
doing  there  in  her  stays  and  under-farthingale.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  more  discretioun  than  to  question  this 
menial  thereabout. 

I  am  sent  into  dinner  with  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  house — a  child  of  seventeen,  but  mighty  well- 
informed  for  her  years.  She  giving  me  her  impressions 
of  a  romance  entitled  “  Sparrows  ”  (which  she  have  of 
late  been  reading)  with  all  imaginable  candour,  and 
never  turn  a  hayr.  But  the  frankness  of  this  child  her 
criticisms  even  match  the  frankness  of  the  author  his 
writing ;  than  which  I  can  say  no  more. 

Anon  bridge.  I  at  the  same  table  with  Mrs.  A.  B., 
but  am  not  her  partner  ;  she  taking  occasioun,  betwixt 
deals,  to  whisper  in  my  ear  “I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Pepys, 
for  my  foolish  error;  but  I  had  thought  the  chamber 
Lady  Q’s.,”  which  mystify  me  yet  more;  for  Lady  Q. 
her  Christian  name  is  “Amy,”  which  beareth  no  neare 
similitude  to  “Bill.” 

September  16:  A  good  day  with  the  partridges — we 
bagging  103  brace  to  eight  guns,  of  whom  one  is  Lady 
Muriel,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house;  and  the  way 
she  handle  her  little  twenty-bore  please  me  mightily. 
She  shooting  as  straight  as  any  man  of  us  all  and 
straighter  than  most.  But  I  do  not  like  her  red, 
weather-stayned  complexion  nor  her  loud  voice,  nor  yet 
the  language  she  use  when  she  misseth  her  bird,  •  as 
she  do  every  now  and  then,  and  do  almost  sett  my 
hayr  a-curling. 
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But  Lord  1  To  see  Prince  William  Gustavus  his 
practice  after  luncheon  and  how  wide  a  berth  both  his 
neighbours  do  give  him.  But  no  harm  done,  save  the 
partial  winging  of  a  game^-bagg  bearer— and  he  safely- 
covered  (as  my  Lord  informeth  us)  by  an  omnibus  policy 
of  Assurance- — to  his  Lordship’s  great  content. 

This  night  we  play  at  fighting  with  pillows  in  the 
corridour,  the  women  in  theyr  dressing-gowns,  we  men 
in  our  smoking-jackets.  And  a  mighty  fine  romp,  and 
much  merriment. 

September  17 :  Agayn  out  with  the  partridges,  bagging 
this  day  70£  brace,  eight  hares,  and  one  owl  ;  which 
I  find  is  the  name  they  have  in  these  parts  for  a  hen- 
pheasant  that  meeteth  with  an  accident  before  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  Admiral  Swears,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
come  in  for  much  merrie  chaff,  which  he  take  all  in 
good  part.  But  anon  I  see  him  hob-nobbing  with  the 
head-keeper,  and  when  the  game  is  layd  out  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  owl  is  mysteriously  missing,  and, 
as  by  tacit  consent,  there  are  no  allusions  made  to  its 
disappearance. 

Lady  Muriel  have  a  bet  with  Lord  Q.,  who  denieth 
that  she  can  paunch  a  rabbit;  but  she  doeth  it  there, 
before  us  all,  as  deftlie  as  any  keeper,  and  so  win  the 
bet.  Yet  Lord !  it  misliketh  me  to  see  a  young  and 
high-born  damsell  lending  her  delicate  fingers  to  that 
beestlie  operatioun. 

September  18:  This  day,  after  breakfast,  did  glance 
through  the  local  newspapers,  which  have  arrived  this 
morning.  Am  mightily  entertayned  by  a  fulsome  o,ccompt 
of  our  bigg  shoot  on  September  16,  and  most  of  all  by 
this  sentence  in  description  on  the  winged  game-bagg 
bearer  to  wit,  “  Att  this  poynt  an  assistant-keeper  had 
the  honour  to  receive  a  portioun  of  his  Loyal  Highness 
his  charge.”  Which  methought  a  gem.  unmatched  even 
in  local  newspapers. 

There  is  no  shooting  this  day,  we  all  being  left  to 
please  ourselves.  I  motoring  with  my  Lord  his 
second  son,  a  mighty  hare-brayned  youth,  who  keepeth 
me  in  constant  f'eare  of  my  neck,  and  I  praise  Godd 
when  I  reach  home  unscathed.  Our  afternoon’s  bagg  as 
followeth :  Three  chickens,  one  Aylesbury  duck,  two 
puppies,  and  one  Berkshire  pigg;  but  whether  we  kill 
this  last  I  cannot  say,  nor  do  we  stopp  to  see. 

September  19  (Lord’s  Bay):  I  to  church  with  Mrs. 
A.  B.,  who  mighty  partickular  in  her  religious  observ¬ 
ances.  And  her  fervent  manner  of  saying  the  responses 
is  an  object-lesson  to  all ;  but  she  do  especially  excell 
herself  in  the  singing  of  the  kyries  between  the  Com¬ 
mandments,  proving  her  to  be  (in  intention  at  least)  a 
staunch  upholder  of  the  Decalogue,  as  am  I  myself. 
And  if  she,  like  me,  do  lapse  on  occasioun  from  one  of 
the  ten,  she  also,  like  me,  do  faythfully  keep  the  other 
nine.  And  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  all.  Amen  1 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


THE  “ Gum-drop  ”  system  of  governing,  dear  Lady 
Betty,  has  not  been  invented  by  Dr.  Cook;  the 
Tory  magnates  seldom  give  but  “gum-drops”  to  the 
many — the  gold  and  glory  they  reserve  for  themselves. 
****** 

-  The  Dukes’  Motto  :  “  Give  us  the  capital — we  will 
give  the  charity.” 

****** 

The  following  letter  is  astonishing:  — 

“  Sir,  1  In  America  every  man  is  a  “  gentleman  ” — of 
a  sort ;  none,  of  the  best  sort.’  That  is  an  illusion  which 
prevails  in  England,  and  to  it  we  attribute  the  disbelief 
of  the  English  in  Dr.  Cook  and  Commander  Peary. — • 
An  American.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  ignorant  multitude”  is  a  discreditable  phrase. 
It  would  not  bo  true  were  it  applied  to  the  many  in 
the  United  States,  and  were  it  applicable  in  England 
now,  the  description  would  amount  to  an  admission  that 


either  the  Conservative  system  has  shamefully  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  people  or  the  English  many  are 
much  less  intelligent  than  those  who  correspond  to 
them  in  America. 

The  centre  of  ignorance,  however,  has  obviously 
shifted  in  this  country ;  it  is  the  sons  of  the  county 
magnates  and  of  the  “well-connected,”  who  increasingly 
fail  to  compete  successfully  for  commissions  in  the 
Army  and  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  arid 
cannot  obtain  employment  in  any  direction  because 
they  are  incompetent. 

“My  son  is  only  fit  for  sport  and  Parliament — as  a 
gentleman  should  be,”  recently  said  a  Peer.  “  He 
can  shoot  straight  and  can  vote  ‘  straight’”  1 

•  •  •  .  . 

England  is  the  China  of  the  West,  and  each  succes¬ 
sive  development  elsewhere  makes  it  more  clear  how 
greatly  the  Conservative  system  and  spirit  have  delayed 
and  are  delaying  our  advance.  We  travel  in  ruts;  the 
more  enlightened  nations  on  rails.  The  clanging  of 
the  springless  cart  in  the  ruts  we  insist  is  “  Socialism  ” ; 
lay  the  rails,  run  the  trucks— it  will  be  smoother  then. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Pig-tails,  pillories,  and  the  Peers  with  their  privi¬ 
leges  ;  how  admirably  suited  they  are  to  each  other ! 
Many  of  the  most  important  privileges  the  Peers 
enjoy  were  granted  on  condition  that  they  provided 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  That  was  their 
land  tax.  The  altered  circumstances  have  enabled 
more  recent  generations  of  Peers  to  escape  this  drain 
on  their  resources  for  the  public  good — and  yet  their 
representatives' of  to-day  are  to  refuse  the  comparatively 
slight  payment  the  Finance  Bill  imposes  ! 

*  *■**■•&  * 

“Gentlemen  are  born  and  not  made”  is  a  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  hundreds  of  times  a  day  now  in  the 
West-End.  The  theory  it  is  used  to  emphasise  is  that 
education,  wealth,  experience,  and  refined  surround¬ 
ings,  singly  or  together,  cannot  provide  those  pecu¬ 
liarly  admirable  characteristics  which  only  “  gentle¬ 
manly  ”  blood  produces,  and  are  so  necessary  for  the 
judicious  governing  of  the  country,  and  for  any  employ¬ 
ment  of  especial  importance.  The  principle  may  be 
correct.  If  it  is,  the  good  of  the  country  requires  that 
the  “gentlemen”  should  be  profusely  bled  that  their 
blood  may  be  infused  into  the  veins  of  those  who  have 
not  this  most  necessary  fluid.  As  patriots  there  cannot 
be  one  of  the  “  gentlemen  ”  who  could  refuse.  They 
are,  naturally,  all  prepared  to1  “  bleed  for  the  country  ” 
on  the  battle-field ;  they  should  not  object  to  bleed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  back  dining-room. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  most 
important  London  newspapers  in  1851 : — • 

DR.  HOWARD  ON  SALT. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged. 

Salt,  the  Forbidden  Fruit  or  Food. 

The  whole  Mystery  now  revealed ;  and  the  Pillar 
of  Salt:  its  Hurtful  Effects  on  Man  (chiefly  woman) 
and  on  Animals ;  showing  it  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
Diseases.  ...  “  Well  deserving  attention ;  we 

doubt  not  that  Dr.  Howard  will  make  many  converts.” 

• — M edico-Chirurgical  Review.  “Worthy  of  the  reader’s 
most  serious  attention.”— Weekly  Times.  “Worthy  of 
immortality.”— Lancet. 

What  assurance  have  we  that  medical  men  to-day  are 
more  correct  in  the  opinions  they  entertain  on  various 
subjects'?  The  “Worthy  of  immortality- — Lancet ,”  is 
worthy  of  immortality  itself.  “  I  cannot  pretend  to 
often  cure,”  said  a  great  doctor,  “but  frequently  I  can 
poison  the  pain — and  not  infrequently  the  process 
poisons  the  patient  ”  ! 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


Turnbkrry.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Delightful  for 
Autumn  or  Winter  Holiday.  Cbaige  for  Golf,  6s.  per  week  for 
Hotel  Visitors.  Sea- water  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowi-s,  Croquet.  Garage 
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TRUTH. 


[Sept.  22,  1909.. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - ' 

GENERAL  ELECTION  PROSPECTS. 

Sir, — On  page  5S8  of  the  last  .issue  of  Truth  you 
say,  in  a  paragraph  on  the  above  subject: — “ The' 
difference  ill  the  number  of  votes  between  a  glorious 
victory  and  a  hopeless  debacle  is  extraordinarily  small.” 
You  are  quite  right  to  push  this  .point  home  on  the! 
hot  and  shrieking  politicians  on  both  sides. 

In  the  last  two  General  Elections  a  transfer  of  7  per 
cent,  of  votes,  or  less,  would  have  reversed  the  result. 
Here  are  the  figures  :  — 

1900  Election.  1906  Election, 
per  cent.  per  cent. 

Conservatives . .  54  .  43| 

Radicals .  46  . .  56  J 

I  take  it  that  this  .small  transferable  percentage 
largely  represents  the  quiet,  thinking  voters  who  attend 
no  meetings,  and  neither  shriek  nor  defame,  and  at  is 
this  oscillating; pendulum  of  a  few  per  cent,  of  reason¬ 
able  men  who  keep  their  heads  in  the  midst  of  political 
excitement  that, professional  politicians  so  often  ignore, 
to  their  utter  undoing. — Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  Y.  Morlev. 


SOCIALISM  AND  iESOP. 

Dear  “Truth/’— I  enjoyed  .your  article  on  Lord 
Rosebery,  but  I  wish  you  had  said  something  about 
his  cry  of  “Socialism.”  It  .appears  to  me  that  the 
way  this  cry  is  raised  nowadays  whenever  politicians 
appeal  to  the  -gallery  against  a  measure  proposed  by 
fcheir  opponents  is  likely  to  have  very  mischievous 
results  in  future.  In  this  particular  instance,  the 
“  socialistic  ”  part  of  the  Budget  seems  to  be  the  special 
taxation  imposed  on  very  big  incomes  and  big  fortunes, 
and  upon  land  values.  Whether  the  tendency  of  such 
taxation  is  or  is  not  socialistic,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
vast  numbers  of  people  who  are  nob  -conscious  of  being 
Socialists  believe  it  to  be  just  and  expedient.  If 
you  keep  on  drumming  into  their  heads  that  measures 
which  appeal  to  them  as  just  and  expedient  are  in 
reality  “  Socialism,”  you  are  leading  them  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  after  all,  Socialism  is  not  such  a  bad 
thing  as  they  had  imagined,  and  that  perhaps  .  they 
could  do  with  a  little  more  of  it. 

The  Rosebery s  and  Rothschilds  would  do  wail  to 
turn  up  their  Hi  sop  and  read,  again  the  fable  of  the 
shepherd  boy  who  amused  himself  by  crying  “Wolf!” 
One  of  these  days  the  wolf  may  come  upon  them  in 
earnest,  and  they  may  find  themselves  unable  to  con¬ 
vince  anybody  of' the  danger. 

I  write  as  one  who  has  misgivings  about  Socialism, 
but  it  is  a  tendency  of  the  times  which  influences 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals,  though  in  different 
ways.  Free  education,  which  we  owe  to  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  was  one  of  the  most  socialistic  measures  of 
our  time.  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  Tariff  Reform 
is  essentially  State  Socialism,  and  .many  Socialists  sup¬ 
port  it.  The  same  thing  may  he  said  of  compulsory 
military  service.  Measures  that  come  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics  in  the  present  day  will  have  to 
stand  or  fall  on  their  individual  merits  without  regard 
to  their  tendency  from*  the  point  of  view  of  doctrinaire 
Socialists  .or  Individualists.  Nemo. 


THE  GHOST  OF  MALT HD'S. 

Dear  Sir, — It  gave  me  a  shock  to  see  the  ghost  of 
Malthus  walking  by  daylight  in  the  pages  of  Truth 
The  author  of  the  article  on  “The  Motherless  and  the 
Childless  ”  seems  oppressed  with  the  notion  that  -there 
is  no  room  for  more  people  in  this  country  or  elsewhere, 
and  that  a  duty  rests  upon  “  thinking  women”  .to  pro¬ 
tect  the  unborn  babe  against  entering  a  world  where  it 
is  not  wanted.  The  good  lady — of  course,  it  must  be  a 
lady — might  be  a  wiser  and  a  happier  woman  if  she 
would  ponder  awhile  on  the  elementary  truth  that 
every  mouth  born  into  this  world  is  supplied  with  a 
pair’ of  hands  to  feed  it  withal.  Thinking  out  the 
matter  a  Step  further,  she  may  easily  perceive  that  there 
will  be  work  for  every  pair  of  hands  to  do  so  long  as 
any  man  or  woman  living'  has  an  unsatisfied  want.  Thd 


merciful  provision  of  nature  that  human  wants  are 
practically  unlimited  and  increase  as  fast  as  they  are 
satisfied,  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  arrival 
of  the  time  when  there  will  not  he  work  for  everybody  to 
do ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  growth  of  the 
population,  so  far  from  creating  unwanted  workers, 
necessarily  means  that  there  is  more  work  to  be  done, 
and  that  more  people  are  wanted  to  do  it.  It  is  strange 
to  have  to  point  this  out  to  any  intelligent-  person  at 
this  period  in  the  history  bf  the  world. 

The  philosopher  Malthus  alarmed  himself,  and 
many  people  after  him,  by  the  discovery  that  popula¬ 
tion  tends  to  increase  more  quickly  than  food  supplies. 
In  the  days  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  before  the 
invention  of  steamboats,  railways,  and  telegraphs, 
This  might  have  been  a  serious  consideration  for  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  countries.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  -population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  reduction  by  starvation  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  although  the 
population  has  doubled  and  trebled  itself  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  no  such  danger  has  existed  since  improved  means 
of  transport  and  communication  and  the-  abolition  of 
artificial  checks  on  the  movement  of  produce  placed  the 
whole  grazing  lands  and  corn  lands  of  the  world  at  the 
service  of  our  people.  Whatever  may  he  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  the  world  being  some  day  peopled  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  food-producing  capacity,  there  is 
no  need  to  worry  ourselves  on  that  score  at  present. 
The  day  may  come  when  the  sun  will  grow  cold  and 
the  earth  cease  to  yield  her  increase ;  but  sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  if,  to  quote  the  lady 
again,  “  all  the  old  countries  of  the  world  are  groaning 
beneath  the  burden  of  surplus  population  and  un¬ 
employment,”  it  is  due  to-  some  other  cause  than  the 
inconsiderate  way  in  which  infants  are  brought  into  the 
world,  and  that  ladies  who  exercise  their  minds  on  such 
matters  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  a  few 
babies  more  or  less  per  annum  will  affect  the  social 
problems  of  the  age  one  way  or  the  other. 

Trusting  that  the  wide  scope  of  this  question  may 
excuse  the  dimensions  of  my  letter. — I  am,  yours 
obediently,  B.  R. 


Sir, — I  suppose- it  is.  no-  use  for  old-fashioned  people 
to  protest  against  the  publication  of  such  articles  'as 
that  .entitled  “  The  Motherless  and  the  Childless  ”  in 
your  .last  issue.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  emancipation  of  woman  from  all 
the  restraints  which  formerly  surrounded  her,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  decency.  But  I  do  ask  your  leave  to 
repudiate  the  senseless  and  pernicious  doctrine  on 
which  this  article  seems  to  be  based,  that  a  woman — 
a  wife  presumably — is  right  in  refusing  to  bear  children 
if  she  fears  that  her  child  “  will  have  to  fight  against 
hard  conditions  for  many  years,  and  possibly  all  its 
life.”  Good  heavens!  Is  not  all  life  a  struggle  against 
hard  conditions — at  any  rate,  all  life  worth  living1? 
Leaving  religion  out  of  the  question,  has  not  modern 
science  taught  us  that  only  out  of  this  struggle  comes 
the  betterment  of  the  individual  and  the  race?  Is  it 
not  evident  every  day  and  everywhere  that,  given  only 
a  sufficiency  of  food,  air,  clothing  for  healthy  growth, 
-the  .simpler  and  harder  the  conditions  under  which 
children  are  reared  the  stronger,  healthier,  and  more 
useful  men  and  women  they  become?  What  concern 
have  women  or  men  to  save  unborn  babes  from  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  the  lot  of  all  living 
creatures  1 

Had  Mother  Eve  reasoned  as  does  your  contributor 
when  the  primeval  curse  was  laid  on  her  and  her 
offspring,  the  human  race  would  have  ended  with  our 
first  parents.  Apparently  if  the  modern  woman  is  to 
have  her  way  in  all  things,  as  she  claims,  it  will  end 
with  the  present  .enlightened  generation.  Or,  possibly, 
it  will  be  perpetuated,  within  exiguous  limits,  by  the 
well-to-do  classes  alone,  with  some  such  result  as  Mr. 
Wells  prophesied  in  “  The  Time  Machine.” — -Yours,  etc.. 
An  Old,  but  not  Childless,  Eooev. 

/[Several  other  ‘letters  on  this  fascinating  subject  ara 
unavoidably  held  o ver.— Ed ,] 
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few.  22,  T»wa: 


MAMMON. 

- -7+O+ 

'A  LITTLE  DEAL  IN  RUBBED.  'SHARES;. 

I.  HAVE  just  been  furnished  with  particulars  of  a  case 
which,  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  dealings  two 
or.  three,  months  ago  in  the  shares  of  the  Rubber  Ex¬ 
ploitation  Company,  Limited.  This  company!  was 
formed  so  long  ago  as  1896  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
18200,000,  in  £1  shares,  but  down  to  1901  only,  the  seven 
signatories'"  shares  had  been  issued;  In  that  year 
98,751  shares  were  issued  as  fully  paid  to  the  Western 
Investment  and  Trust  Corporation,  Limited.  For 
another  eight  years,  however,  the  Rubber  Exploration 
Company  remained  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  a  mere 
phantom,  existing  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
was-  registered  at  Somerset;  House.  Such,  at  any 
cate,  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  its  last  return 
to  the  Registrar,  dated  January  12,  1909,  which  was: 
accompanied  by  a  statement,  signed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  V. 
Oonybeare,  the  chairman,  to  the  following  effect:  — 
“  The  company  has  no  liabilities,  no  assets,  no  auditor 
and  no  accounts  to  audit.”  The  return  of  shareholders 
on  the  same  date  showed  that  Mr.  Conybeare  then  held 
90,248  out  of  the  98,758  shares  which  had  been  issued: 
Seme  months  later  the  company  emerged  from  its, 
obscurity.  Advertisements  were  published  setting 
forth  that  it  was  established  in  1896,  and  that  of  the 
200,000  £1  shares,  “  98,758  have  been  issued  and  are 
fully  paid.”  “The  company,”  the  advertisement  con¬ 
tinued,  “  undertakes  the  purchase  and  sale  of  rubber 
properties,  the  formation  of  companies'  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  capital  to  work  same”';  also  “undertakes 
financial  business  of  any  description  and  affords  facili¬ 
ties  to  its  shareholders,  especially  as  regards  loans  on 
lublber  and  other  securities.”  About  the  same  time, 
transactions  in  the  company’s  shares  were  taking  place 
on  the  Stock  Exchange;  and  it  is  with  one.  of  these 
transactions  that  I  am  now  concerned. 

On  June  10-  a  broker,  whom  I  .will  call  Mr.  X., 
received  an  order  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Leach,  of  25, 
Bueklersbury,  to  purchase  on  his  behalf  500  shares  in 
the  Rubber  Exploration  Company,  and  on  June  18  Mr, 
Leach  gave  the  same  broker  an  order  for  a  further 
500  shares.  Both  lots  of* shares,  were  bought  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  by  dealers  instructed  by  Mr.  X.,  who. 
purchased  them  from  another  firm,  who  in  their  turn 
purchased  them  from  Mr.  Percy  Browning,  the  official 
broker  to  xhe  Rubber  Exploration  Company.  The  bar¬ 
gains  were  done  with  Mr.  X.  at  £1  2s.  6d.  and  £1  2s.  9d. 
per  share  respectively,  and  the  shares  were  bought  for 
the  end  June  account.  On  June  24,  when  instructing 
Mr.  X.  to  pass  the  name  of  Ernest  Wilson  West  for 
the  1,000  shares,  Mr.  Leach  handed  him  a  memorandum 
•  made  out  on  the  notepaper  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Grosvenor, 
an  outside  broker  who  is  managing  director  of  a  con¬ 
cern  called  the  London  and  Provincial  Exchange, 
Limited.  Mr.  X.  states  that  this  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  he  had  that  Mr.  ’Grosvenor  was  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  The  1,000  shares  were  delivered  to  Mr. 
X,,  and  duly  paid  for,  both  lots  coming  out  of  the 
name  of  Miss  Lilian  Excell,  of  279,  Eastern-road, 
Brighton,  into  the  name  of  West.  The  latter  is  one 
of  Mr.  Grosvenor’s  clerks. 

Mr.  Leach  did  not  pay  for  the  shares  in  due  course, 
and  Mr.  X.  thereupon  made  some  inquiries.  He  found, 
that  there  was  no  genuine  market  in  the  shares  qf  the. 
Rubber  Exploration  Company,  and  no  bid  could  be 
obtained  for  them.  He  also  ascertained  that  these 
1,000  shares  bad  been  transferred  into  Lilian  Excell’s 
name  on  May  27;  that  they  originally  formed  part  of 
a  block  of  93,750  shares  transferred  by  the  Western 
Investment  and  Trust  Corporation  to  Mr.  C.  A.  V. 
Conybeare ;  and  that  during  the  present  year  Mr.  Cony¬ 
beare  appeared  to  have  transferred  no  less  than  10,000 
of  such  shares,  including  a  block  of  5,000  on  May  12 
to  Mr.  Percy  Browning.  All  these  facts  were  placed 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  appeared  to  be  a  case  for  an  inquiry  by  the 
Committee,  but  they  decided  otherwise,  and  Mr.  X. 
was  left  to  pursue  his  civil  remedy  against  Mr.  Leach. 


Ifd <a'0^riding]y,broughkan.aetion  -f  or  ■  £1,1 50- 2s ;  9d.,  the 
amount  owing  for  the  shares,  and  applied  for  judgment 
undfcr  Order  14.  Mr.  Leach  asked  for  leave  to  defend 
on  the  ground  ■  that’ Mr.  X.  was  aware.'  that  he  was 
acting  throughout  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  ;  but 
leave  was  refused  by  the  Court,  and,  last  week  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed,  and  costs.  Such-  is  the  story  of  one  of  the 
deals  in  Rubber  Exploration  shares  which,  after  ’being 
rushed  up  like  a  rocket  to  1^,  came  down  like  a  stick 
to  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  In  this  instance  it  is 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  has  been  left 
with  1,000’  of  these  unmarketable  securities,  for  which 
he  paid  £1,150  2s.,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  many  oh  the  public  are  in  the  same  position. 

GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO  MYSTERY. 

Conflicting  rumours  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  First- 
Mortgage  bondholders  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Rail¬ 
way  have  been  in  circulation  of,  late,  and  some  of  my 
readers  are  considerably  mystified  as  to  the  position 
and  the  reasons  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the 
bonds.  The  investigation  I  have  made,-  however,  will 
perhaps  clear  matters  up  somewhat  for  them.  It  was 
only  about  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  price  of  the  bonds 
fell  from  58^  to  55^  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual 
cablegram  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  from 
Guayaquil  notifying  the  despatch  of  the  draft  for  the 
instalment  of  the  coupon  money.  This  matter  still 
remains  unsettled,  although  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Bondholders  has  cabled  out  for  an  explanation.  As 
soon  as  the  bonds  had  got  down  to  55^*,  however,  they 
began  to  rise  again  rather  sharply,  and  went  to  64. 
Some  vague  rumours  were  circulated -to  the  effect  that 
the  bonds  were  to  be  redeemed,  and  these  subsequently 
developed  into  a  circumstantial  story  to  the  effect  that 
a  delegate  from  the  Ecuadorian  Government  was  on  his 
way  back  from  Europe  to  Ecuador  with  a  firm  offer 
from  a  Continental  syndicate  for  a  loan  of  £4^000,000, 
for  which  the  Ecuadorian  Government  was  to  pledge 
the  whole  of  its  customs,  revenue^  which  amounts  to 
about  million  sterling  per  annum.  As  the  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  bondholders  have  a  first-  charge  on  the 
customs;  it  was  reported  that  the  bonds  were  to  be 
bought  up  in  the  market  or  redeemed  at  110  per  cent... 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  issue.  The  story,  did 
not  stop1  at  that,  but  it  was  further1  reported  that  when 
the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  the  loan 
was  to  be  floated  off  in  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  85  per 
cent:,  or  any  higher  price  which  was  5  per  cent,  below 
the  price  of  Guayaquil  bonds,  should  that  go  above  90. 

No  confirmation  of  these  rumours  is  forthcoming,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  bold  syndicate  in  quarters 
closely  connected  with  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Rail¬ 
way.  Its  borne  has  changed  several  times.  First  it 
was  in  Holland,  then  Paris,  and  later  in  London,  but 
its  identity  remains  a  mystery.  These  facts  in  them¬ 
selves  throw  doubt  on  the  existence  off  the  scheme,  while 
another  point  it  would  be  interesting  to  clear  up  is 
why  all  the  retails  are  blazoned  about.  But  assuming 
that  the  offer  has  really  been  made,  there  are  many 
other  points  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Before  the  agreement  between  the  Government  and  the 
Syndicate  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  have  to  go 
before  Congress,  and  I  gather  from  more  than  one 
authority  here  in  close  touch  with  Ecuador  that  Congress 
would  never  consent  he  such  proposals.  If  by  chance 
the  matter  was  forced  through  Congress  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  produce  a  revolution,  and  the  last  state  of  Guaya- 
quib  and  Quito  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  I  may 
point  out  that  even  when  the  Government  recently  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  bondholders  after  it  had 
threatened’  to  confiscate  the  line  owing  to  the  non- 
fulfilment  by  the  company-  of  the  construction  contract, 
there  was  a,  public  outcry  in  Ecuador,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  Government  was  able  to  soothe 
the  populace  and  make  an  arrangement  with  the  bond¬ 
holders.  The  public’s  grievance  was  that  it  had  been 
paying  money  for  a  thing  it  had.  not  received — a  com¬ 
plete  railway.  Since  then  the  railway  has  ’been  com¬ 
pleted,.  but.  as  to  its  condition  I  have  something  to  say 
belewv  Another  question  which  arises  out  of  the  loan 
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rumours  is,  How  is  a  loan  to  be  floated  at  85  or  over, 
when  the  bonds  of  the  railway  which  have  the  same 
security,  and  which  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest,  have 
been  for  some  time  about  60  or  under  ? 

Leaving  any  redemption  or  loan  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  have  shown  that  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  scheme 
will  go  through  even  if  the  actual  proposals  as  alleged 
have  been  made,  the  bondholders’  position  is  one  of 
uncertainty.  The  fact  that-  no  notification  has  been 
received  of  the  despatch  of  the  usual  draft  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  bonds  is  very  annoying,  and  gives  rise  to 
uneasiness,  although  the  explanation  is  put  forward 
here,  and  may  be  well  founded,  that  the  absence  of  a 
steamer  calling  at  Guayaquil  is  responsible  for  the 
delay  in  sending  off  the  draft.  An  unofficial  private 
advice  from  Paris  stated  that  the  money  for  the  service 
of  the  bonds  was  being  deposited  daily  as  hitherto, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  is  so,  but  the  neglect  of  the 
Ecuadorian  authorities  or  the  bank  responsible  to  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders", 
even  if  matters  are  all  in  order,  will  not  enhance  the 
prestige  of  Ecuador  with  British  investors. 

The  bondholders  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Ecuadorian  Government’s  guarantee  for  their  interest 
because  the  railway  is  not  self-supporting.  How  long  it 
will  be  before  the  railway  will  be  a  payable  proposition 
is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  judging  from  the  present 
state  of  affairs  it  must  be  a  very  long  time  before 
it  is  earning  its  debenture  interest.  At  present  matters 
are  in  a  chaotic  state.  'The  railway  was  recently 
described  to  me  by  one  who  had  just  returned  from 
Ecuador  as  a  couple  of  streaks  of  rust.  The  trains 
frequently  leave  the  metals  with  considerable  damage 
to  the  rolling  stock,  such  as  it  is.  Great  delay  occurs 
in  getting  goods  up  to  Quito,  and  many  of  the  merchants 
still  prefer  mules  as  a  means  of  transport.  Sharp 
curves,  steep  gradients,  and  a  high  price  for  fuel  are 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  line. 

Of  the  recent  issue  of  $2,253,000  of  Six  per  Cent. 
Prior  Lien  Bonds,  $588,000  or  about  £120,000  is  to 
be  applied  to  purchasing  rolling  stock,  etc.,  while 
$362,000  or  about  £70,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
working  of  the  railway.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
this  money  the  railway  will  become  more  shipshape, 
but  my  advice  to  my  readers  is  to  leave  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  bonds  alone. 

THE  GL  AN  AMMAN"  SCANDAL. 

Since  my  reference  last  week  to  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  Glanamman  Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited,  I 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  trading  and  profit  and  loss 
accounts  accounts  which  have  never  yet  been  seen 
by  the  great  majority  of,  the  investors  in  this  ill- 
begotten  company.  The  period  covered  is  from  May  21, 
1907  (when  the  company  was  formed  and  began,  to 
raise  money  on  ten  per  cent,  debentures)  to  September 
30,  1908.  .Sales  of  coal  during  those  sixteen  months 
produced  £810  Is.  3d.,  and  there  was  left  a  stock  valued 
at  £5  4s.,  making  a  total  of  £815  5s,  3d.  The  only 
item  set  against  this  in  the  trading  account  is 
£627  8s.  lid.  for  wages,  a  credit  balance  of  £187  16s.  4d. 
being  thereby  created  and  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  In  the  latter  account  rent,  rates,  taxes,  secre¬ 
tarial,  travelling,  office,  and  sundry  expenses  are  put 
down  at  £581  9s.  9d. ;  directors’  fees,  £298  4s. ; 
trustees  fees,  £31  10s.  ;  audit  fee,  £10  ;  and  interest  on 
debentures,  £1,341  8s.  10d.— total,  £2,263  2s.  7d.  De¬ 
ducting  the  £187  16s.  4d.  “  balance  from  trading  ac¬ 
count,”  this  gives  the  loss  of  £2,075  6s.  3d.,  which 
figures  as  one  of  the  assets  in  the  balance-sheet!  On 
Septemoer  30,  1908,  the  amount  of  the  debentures  issued 
v,ras  £13,378,  and  this  has  since  been  increased  to  about 
£20,000.  The  directors  of  the  company — which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns  at  Somerset  House  "has.  never  had  a 
single  penny  of  paid-up  share  capital— have  obtained 
this  £20,000  from  the  public  by  means  of  the  persistent 
circulation  of  prospectuses  conveying  the.  most  mislead¬ 
ing  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  represent¬ 
ing  that  the  debenture  capital  was  being  raised  for  the 
further  development  of  the  colliery.  The  most  striking 
commentary  on  that  representation  is  furnished  by  the 


fact  that  the  sole  expenditure  on  actual  work  at  the 
colliery  during  sixteen  months  was  the  paltry  sum  of 
£627  8s.  lid.  for  wages.  In  the  sanm  period  the 
directors  and  trustees  for  the  debenture-holders — two 
of  the  directors  were  most  improperly  given  these 
trusteeships — pocketed  fees  to  the  amount  of  £329  14s. 

These  accounts  show  unmistakably  that  the  deben¬ 
ture-holders  have  been — as  I  recently  suggested — sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  known  as  feeding  the  dog  on  its 
own  tail — that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  paid  interest 
out  of  their  own  capital.  '  The  payments  were  kept  up 
so  long  as  any  of  the  debentures  remained  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  now  that  the  whole  of  the  £20,000  has 
been  secured  payment  has  stopped.  The  promoter  and 
vendor  of  the  Glanamman  Anthracite  Collieries, 
Limited,  was  Mr.  Charles  J.  Easton,  of  119,  Victoria- 
street,  who  is  also  one  of  the  directors,  and  he  has  as 
his  colleagues  on  the  board  various  individuals  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  similar  wild-cat  concerns. 
Their  proceedings  in  the  case  of  this  scandalous  business 
certainly  demand  investigation,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  as  the  result  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
Truth,  some  of  the  debenture-holders  are  now  likely 
to  move  in  the  matter.  It  may  be  useful  if  others  who 
are  disposed  to  join  in  any  action  that  may  be  taken 
for  the  winding  up  of  the  company  will  communicate 
with  me. 

AN  OIL  SHARE  WORTH  ATTENTION. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  set  out  the  position  of  two  sound 
oil  companies,  namely,  the  Burmah  and  the  Californian, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  attractive  character  of 
the  shares.  Another  company,  whose  position  and 
prospects  are  worth  outlining,  is  the  Spies  Petroleum 
Company  ;  the  10's,  shares  are  quoted  at  about  f ,  com¬ 
paring  with  a  lowest  this  year  of  9s.  9d.  and  a  highest 
and  lowest  last  year  of  11s.  6d.  and  7s.  The  company 
was  formed  in  1900  with  a  capital  of  £625,000  in  shares 
of  £1  each,  to  acquire  eighty-one  acres  of  oil  lands  at 
Grosny,  Russia.  In  consequence  of  the  undoubted  over- 
capitalisation  of  the  property  it  became  necessary  to 
reduce  the  capital  by  writing  the  £1  shares  down  to 
a  denomination  of  10s.  each.  The  area  of  the  property 
has  since  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
company  now  owns  a  property  Of  772  acres,  a  large 
holding  for  a  Russian  oil  company,  while  the  capital 
has  been  increased  by  £152,500  to  provide  the  funds 
required  for  the  purchase  of  the  additional  properties. 

The  management  of  the  company  since  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  has  been  characterised  by  the  greatest  prudence; 
the  cost  of  the  drilling  of  new  wells  has  been  written 
off,  either  by  debiting  the  expense  directly  to  revenue, 
or  by  reserving  a  similar  amount  under  the  head  of 
depreciation,  although  such  expenditure  remains  pro¬ 
ductive  for  several  years.  The  territory  owned  by  the 
company  has  proved  very  productive ;  several  wells 
have  been  brought  in  as  fountains,  while  others,  which 
became  exhausted  after  giving  a  good  production  for 
several  years,  have  become  good  producers  again  when 
drilled  to  the  lower  strata.  The  substitution  of  natural 
gas  for  fuel,  instead  of  crude  oil,  is  being  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible.  During  the  current  year  the  boilers 
on  one  of  the  plots  have  been  fed  almost  entirely  with 
gas.  In  certain  other  plots  there  exists  a  good  supply 
of  gas,  and  the  equipment  of  these  with  apparatus  for 
its  use  will  shortly  be  completed.  As  the  consumption 
of  oil  fuel  on  the  properties  last  year  amounted  to 
one  and  a  half  million  poods,  with  a  value  of  about 
£30,000,  the  substitution  of  gas  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance. 

The  results  from  the  company’s  operations  since  the 
reorganisation  are  given  below  :  — • 


Year. 

Production  in 
poods. 

Oil  used 
for  fuel. 

Profit. 

Dividend. 

Rate. 

& 

£ 

p.c. 

1903 

5,145,408 

839.440 

10,978* 

nil. 

1901 

6  928,201 

1,004.052 

16,630 

nil. 

_ 

1905 

6,837,703 

1,044,817 

48,422 

22,750 

7 

1908 

0,057.077 

1 ,163,607 

31.734 

nil. 

1907 

6,779,748 

1,562  360 

32,184 

26,625 

7  h 

1908 

11,499,754 

1,530,950 

90,045 

48 , 437 

12J 

®  Lose# 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  fuel  requirements  have 
been  a  heavy  tax  on  the  production.  The  drop  in 
profit's  during  1906  was  due  to  a  strike  of  workmen. 
For  the  •current  year  the  output  of  the  company  snows 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 
At  the  current  price  the  shares  give  a  yield  based  upon 
last  year’s  dividend  of  over  8  per  cent.,  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  promising  speculative  purchase.  The 
accounts  are  made  up  annually  to  January  13,  and 
usually  submitted  in  June. 


The  Stock  Markets— Rise  in  American  Rails— Manx 
Wild  Rumours — High  Record  for.  Steels — Home 
Railway  Traffics— Argentine  and  Paraguay  Rails 
Advance. 

American  Rails  again  provided  the  principal  feature 
of  interest  in  .the  Stock  Markets  last  week.  After  one 
or  two  more  days  of  erratic  movements,  the  market 
certainly  settled  down  somewhat,  but  there  was  still 
plenty  of  excitement  to  go  on  with.  New  York  through¬ 
out  the  week  did  transactions  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
dollars  and  more  a  day,  and  in  the  place  of  the  sudden 
jumps  and  relapses  which  followed  on  Mr.  Harriman’s 
death  the  market  turned  -steadily  “  bullish.”  The  manipu¬ 
lators  in  New  York  have  certainly  played  their  cards 
v/ell  and  kept  Wall  Street  fed  with  favourable  rumours. 
Each  day  produced  its  “  bull  ”  rumour  for  some  stock 
or  other,  while  the  announcements  that  ex- Judge  Lovett 
had  been  elected  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  in  succession  to  Mr.  Harriman, 
that  Messrs.  Wm.  Rockefeller  and  J.  H.  Schiff  had  been 
elected  directors,  and  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  jun,, 
had  been  elected  to  the  board  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  were  acclaimed  as  evidence  that  the  various 
interests  intended  to  work  in  harmony,  and  not  adopt 
a  policy  of  throat-cutting  competition,  News  that  Mr. 
Harriman  had  willed  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
wife  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  for  the  present  at 
least  the  Harriman  interests  were  not  to  be  split  up 
and  assisted  the  “bullish”  sentiment,  wrhile  President 
laft  weighed  in  with  ai  speech  on  Currency  Reform  on 
lines  which  it  was  argued  would  help  the  market. 

For  the  rest  there  was  nothing  hut  rumours,  some 
particularly  vague  and  wild  •  but  they  served  their  pur¬ 
pose.  United  States  Steels  took  the  lead  at  one  time 
under  the  influence  of  a  rumour  that  the  dividend  is  to 
be  raised  to  5  per  cent-.,  while  no  point  was  lost  of  the 
reports  of  the  improving  trade  of  the  States.  Steels 
quite  surpassed  themselves,  and  established  a  new  high 
record  at  86§.  Union  Pacifies  were  aided  by  the  direc¬ 
torate  appointments,  the  general  “  bullish  ”  talk,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  “melon-cutting”  hopes.  Erie®  and 
New  York  Centrals  benefited  from  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Harriman’s  plans  are  to  be  carried  out.  Louisville® 
bad  a  spurt  on  rumours  that  the  stockholders  are  to 
receive  an  allotment  of  “rights,”  while'  Pennsylvanias 
were  put  up  to  the  accompaniment  of  reports  that  the 
company  is  to  give  “  rights”  on  its  issue  of  stock  at 
par.  Readings  rose  on  the  idea  that  a-  segregation  of 
assets  plan  was  under  consideration,  and  Central  New 
Jersey  were  run  up  in  Wall  Street- on  reports  that  the 
dividend  is  to  be  raised  to.  12  per  cent.  The  Hard 
Coaler  group  as  a  whole  was  also  aided  by,  a  general 
rumour  of  increased  dividends,  and  a  reported  belief 
that  owing  to  improving  trade  the  price  of  anthracite 
coal  is  to  be  raised.  Anticipations  of  a  good  earnings 
statement  attracted  attention  to  Milwaukee®,  and  copper 
shares  participated  in  the  upward  movement,  despite 
the  increase  of  12,600,000  lb.  in  the  stocks  of  the  metal 
in  America,  and  an  advance  of  2,169  tons  in  the  stocks 
in  Europe.  The  market  would  have  none  of  statistics, 
but  argued  that  increasing  trade  would  soon  wipe  out 
the  surplus  supplies  of  the  metal-— a  very  convenient 
view  to  take  for  a  “bull.” 

These  are  a  good  assortment  of  the  rumours  on  which 
prices  of  Americans  were  hoisted,  but  the  other  side 
has  been  studiously  ignored  by  Wall  Street.  To  keep 
such  a  “bull’  movement  going  the  market  must  have 
cheap  money,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  dhat 
money,  rates  in  New  York  will  soon  receive  a  twist  up. 
That  last  weeks  Bank  statement  should  show  a  decrease 
of  $20,740,000  in  loans  was  extraordinary,  in  face  of 


the  speculative  activity  in  Wall  Street  and  the  fact 
that  there  must  have  been  heavy  Stock  Exchange 
borrowing  to ,  finance  it,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  have  been  a  very  big  shifting  over  to  the  Trust 
companies  in  order  to  make  the  statement  look  better. 
The  usual  autumn  requirements  will  soon,  be  making 
their  influence  felt,  and  then  money  rates  will,  go  up* 
The  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  must  have  dis¬ 
counted  the  favourable  points  in  the  market,  even  if  the 
rumours  prove  correct.  Walt  Street,  of  course,  has  a 
way  of  ignoring  facts  so  long  as  it  can,  and  a  further 
rise  may  even  y,et  be  seen,  but  the  market  is  certainly 
dangerous,  andf  is  best  left  alone  for  the  present. 

Other  markets  as  a  whole  were  very  quiet;  Lord 
Rosebery’s  and  Mr.  Asquith’s  speeches  did  not  leave 
dealers  with  any,  very  clear'  ideas  a,s  to  the  political 
outlook  upon- which  to  base  operations,  and  the  public 
were  very;  shy  of  dealing,  so  that  most  departments 
were  neglected;  Gilt-edged  stocks  w.ere  full  and  heavy. 
The  cheap  money  spell  has  not  helped  this  section,  and 
its  chances  from  that  influence  are  slipping  away, 
quicker,  perhaps,  than  many,  imagine.  Money  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  in  plentiful  supply,  and  rates  very  low,  but  it 
would  ^not  be  surprising  to  witness  a  stiffening  up  of 
loan  charges  before  long.  The  Berlin  Bank  rate  has 
been  raised  to  4  per  cent.,  discount:  rates  here  are 
hardening,  and  gold;  continues  to-  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  for  Egypt  and  South  America,  while  Russia 
still  takes  all  the  open  market  supplies  of  the  metal. 
Foieign  bonds  did  not  move  much,  but  as  a  whole 
kept  firm,  Russian  issues  and  Japanese  municipal 
securities  attracting  some  'investment  inquiry. 

Home^  Rails  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  an  absence,  of  public 
support  and;  another  batch  of  dismal  traffic  return,® 
having  a  depressing  effect.  The  Welsh  coal  labour 
dispute,  although  it  was  generally  considered,  that 
matters  will  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  also-  had  an 
adverse  influence,  and  the  Welsh  stocks  declined,  while 
the  Scottish  railway  reports  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
encourage  the  market.  As  to  the  traffic  returns,  dealers 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  continuance  of  declines 
in  railway  receipts.  Of  course,  there  was  the  wet 
weather  to  account  for  the  passenger  earning®  decrease, 
nut  the  improved  trade  of  the  country  was  not  reflected 
in  better  goods  returns.  They,  tried. to  argue  a  theory  of 
a  late  harvest  being  responsible  for  the  poor  results, 
but  did  not  thoroughly  convince  themselves,  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  the  tone  of  the  market /improved 
somewhat  under  the  lead  of  Great-  Easterns.  It  was 
then  argued  that,  although  the  company  was  showing 
big  decreases  in- receipts,  it  was- saying  considerably  in 
expenses  under  the  co-operation  policy,  and  this  theory 
it  was  thought  could  be  applied  to  other  lines. 

A  good  traffic  return  and  the  strength  of  American 
rails  helped  Canadian  Pacifies  to  a  moderate  extent,  but 
Grand  Trunks  were  neglected.  Mexican  Rails  suffered 
a  reaction,  but  recovered  later  in  the  week,  while  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  National  of  Mexico  First  and 
Second  Preferred  on  favourable  reports  respecting  the 
earnings  of  the  company.  In  other  directions  in  the 
Foreign  Railway  section  Argentine  North-Eastern,  Entre 
Rios,  and  Paraguay  Central  stocks  advanced.  The 
movement  was  based’  on  the  news  that  the  Bill  before 
the  Argentine  Congress  authorising  the  linking-up  of 
the  Argentine  North-Eastern  extension  with  the  Para¬ 
guay  Central’s  system  by  means,  of  a  ferry  over  the 
Parana  River  bad  been  passed.  The  suggestion  has 
also  been  made,  as  a  result  of  the- rise,  that  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  with  the  Entre 
Rios  Company  is  contemplated. 

Mining  Markets— Kaffirs  “Marking  Time” — Hopes  for 
the  New  Account  —  A,  Comparison  of  Prices  — 
Diamonds  and  Rhodesians  —  More  Light  on  the 
Globe  Position. 

Thanks  principally  to  some  Continental  support 
which  encouraged  the  professionals  on  the  London 
market  t'o  mark  up  prices,  Kaffirs  have  presented  a 
rather  more  cheerful’ appearance  during  the  past  week. 
The  further  hopeful  sentiments  expressed  regarding 
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the  labour  outlook  have  not  been  unheeded  in  market 
circles.  Some  members  appear  to  be  quite  assured  that 
all  will  be  well  with  the  Hand  very  shortly  in  respect 
to  labour,  and  the  more  that  feeling  grows  the  better 
the  prospects  of  an  active  market  will  become.  In  any 
case  it  is  thought  that  when  the  option  position  is  cleared 
up  to-morrow  and  the  new1  account  starts  on  Friday 
there  will  be  at  least  some  improvement  in  the  volume 
of  business.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  a  display 
of  activity  and  a  fairly  general  rise  in  prices,  but  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  a  sustained  upward  movement  in  the 
near  future  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  at  all  sanguine. 
There  are  people  who  are  looking  for  another  Kaffir 
boom,  but  I  think  they  have  overlooked  the  important 
point  that  .even  now  share  values  are  at  a  relatively 
high  level  having  regard  to  yields  and  prospects.  That 
in  some  cases  appreciation  would  be  justified  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit,  but  a  wholesale  “boosting” 
of  prices  such  as  the  word  “  boom  ”  implies  is  not 
warranted.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  present- 
prices  of  the  majority  of  Kaffirs  do  not  show  much 
set-back  compared  with  the  highest  points  touched  in 
the  period  of  activity  enjoyed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year.  Possibly  this  fact  is  not  generally 
recognised,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  show  exactly 
how  things  stand  in  this  market.  Appended  is  a 
representative  list  of  Kaffirs  with  their  highest  and 
lowest  prices  for  the  current  year,  and  their  present 
quotations  :  — 


Share. 

1909. 

Present 

Lowest. 

Highest, 

lev*  1, 

Apex . 

3ft 
if  A 

2i 

-2X 

7 

43 

33 

3} 

46 

Bantjes . 

41 

3  if 

411 

Brakpan  . . . . 

City  Deep  . . . 

Consolidated  Gobi  Fields  . 

if 

4  A 

14 

5} 

23} 

n 

3  13 

5>23 

0* 

5§ 

East  Rand  Proprietary  . 

Ferreira  . ' . ’ . . 

17} 

0i 

O 

Ferreira  Deep  . 

5i 

2A 

XI 

1 

Geduld  . 

General  Mining  and  Finance . 

Joh.  Consolidated  and  Investment . 

2} 

28 

3IA 

3 

n 

n 

2« 

A 

13} 

9.  “ 

Kuialit  Central  .  „ . 

Langlaagte  Estates  . 

m 

New  JKleinfontein . 

21 

10ff 

l21 

New  Modderfontein . 

13  IS 

3  A 
io?r 

6ft 

Randfontein  Estates . 

Rand  Mines  . . . . 

4- 

4 

9} 

4A 

0 

Robinson  Deep....... . 

Roodepoort  Utiited  . . .  . 

<J\ 

34 

4 

S.  A  Gold  Mines  . 

3} 

4  A 

18/- 

3 

27/6 

5 .  o' 

4| 

S.  A.  Gold  Trust  . 

Transvaal  Estates  and  Development . 

Village  Deep  . . . . 

West  Rand  Consols . 

Witwatersrand  Deep . 

Wolhuter  . 

2?i 
■  ii/- 
2& 

15/9 

41 

n 

4A 

23/6 

4i 

31/- 

6} 

1 

Moderate  activity  with  moderate  price  fluctuations 
would  be  really  better  than  a  “  boom,”  the  usual  sequel 
to  which  is  a  slump  which  puts  the  market  out  of  favour 
for  a  time. 

Diamond  shares  and  Rhodesians  have  continued  to 
■enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  attention,  and  in  the  main  the 
trend  of  prices  has  been  in  favour  of  operators  for 
the  rise  during  the  past  week.  Reports  as  to  the  trade 
in  the  precious  stones  having  much  improved  and  antici¬ 
pations  of  satisfactory  dividends  form  the  basis  of  the 
speculative  movement  in  diamond  descriptions,  but 
there  is  nothing  very  tangible  to  go  upon.  There  are 
mo  monthly  production  statistics  in  the  case  of  the  big 
diamond  mines  as  there  are  with  gold  mines,  and  the 
fact  of  the  precious  stones  being  a  luxury  does  not 
make  for  market  stability.  The  imports  of  precious 
-stones,  largely  comprised  of  diamonds,  into  the  United 
States  have  risen  considerably  of  late,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stone  market 
having  improved.  America  is  the  principal  market  for 
■diamonds,  and  at  present  everything  seems  bright,  but 
the  disastrous  effect  upon  the  diamond  trade  and  the 
market  in  diamond  shares  produced  by  the  Yankee 
crisis  in  the  latter  half  of  1907  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Speculators  are  talking  very  bullishly  respecting  one 
or  two  of  he  leading  shares— De  Beers  Deferred  are 
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being  confidently  “  tipped  ”  for  £20 — but  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  before  very  long  America  will  once  again 
experience  a  period  of  money  stringency,  and  this'  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  imports  of  precious 
stones. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  Globe  and 
Phoenix  position  by  the  interim  report  just  issued  by 
the  directors.  The  fresh  information  is  satisfactory  so 
far  as  it  goes,  although  it  does  not  confirm  the  recent 
unofficial  talk  of  phenomenal  developments  in  the  mine 
at  depth.  At  the  fifteenth  level  work  was  continued  on 
a  wide  reef  of  high  grade  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year,  with  the  result  that  the  ore  reserves  increased 
both  in  quantity  and  value.  How  the  ore  reserves 
position  at  the  end  of  June  last  compared  with  previous 
estimates  the  following  official  statement  clearly 
indicates  :  — 

End  Dec.,  End  March,  End  .Tune, 
1008.  1909.  1909. 

Estimated  payable  on  reserves,  tons...  141, 34*  ...  156,000  ...  16:5,984 

,,  average  value  per  ton,  dwts.  16  0  ...  19'9  ...  22  06 

Gross  value .  £485,020  ...  £650,000  ...  £782,892 

In  addition  to  the  ore  reserves  in  the  mine,  there  is 
stated  to  be  a  large  tonnage  of  accumulated  sands,  con¬ 
taining  considerable  .gold  values,  awaiting  re-treatment. 
In  order  to  improve  the  extraction,  which  has  always 
been  low  at  this  mine,  it  is  proposed  to  instal  addi¬ 
tional  plant.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £20,000  to 
£25,000,  and,  as  ample  funds  are  in  hand,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  draw  upon  current  revenue  for  the  purpose 
of  the  projected  expenditure.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year  working  costs  at  the  mine  averaged 
27s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  a  local  profit  of  34s.  4d.  per  ton 
was  earned,  the  total  sum  being  £63,800.  Allowing  for 
the  low  extraction  percentage,  and  taking  working  costs 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
I  calculate  that  the  ore  reserves  as  at  end  June  repre¬ 
sented  a  “  profit  in  sight  ”  of  about  £2  per  Globe  and 
Phoenix  share.  On  this  showing,  and  seeing  that  “  it 
will  take  another  six  months  before  we  know  much  of 
the  seventeenth  level  to  quote  the  consulting  engi¬ 
neer — it  seems  to  me  that  the  shares  are  pretty  fully 
valued  at  well  over  £4. 

Wolhuter  Dividend  Prospects. 

Although  the  price  of  Wolhuter  shares  (which  are  of 
the  denomination  of  £4  each)  has  come  back  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  sovereign  since  the  high  level  of 
about  five  guineas  was  touched  during  the  Kaffir 
boom  a  few  months  ago,  there  is  still  a  nice  profit 
showing  on  purchases  made  when  the  shares  were 
recommended  to  readers  of  Truth  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  this 
concern  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  its  debt  being  cleared 
off  before  many  months  elapsed,  and  of  the  likelihood 
of  improvement  in  the  rate  of  earning  consequent  upon 
the  installation  of  tube  mills.  The  company’s  financial 
year  ends  on  the  31st  proximo,  and  it  is  interesting 
now  to  see  how  shareholders  are  likely  to  fare  as  regards 
a  dividend.  The  returns  so  far  announced  in  respect  of 
the  current  financial  period  are  set  out  below:  — 


Month. 

Ore  Mill’d 

Revenue. 

Costs. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

£ 

per  ton. 

£ 

per  ton- 

£ 

t>T  ton 

November . 

22,560 

27,709 

24 /I 

20,332 

18/- 

7,377 

6/7 

December  . 

22,850 

28.0S4 

24/7 

20,078 

17/7 

8.C06 

7/- 

January . 

22,000 

27,296 

24/9 

19,204 

17/4 

8,092 

7/5 

February  . 

21,609 

27,151 

25/2 

19,625 

18/2 

7,526 

11- 

7/9 

March . . 

23,850 

30,163 

26/4 

21,018 

17/7 

9,145 

April  . 

24,000 

29,178 

24/4 

19,971 

16/6 

9,207 

7/10 

May  . 

24,120 

29,425 

24/4 

20,197 

16/9 

9,228 

7/7 

June  . 

23,250 

29,509 

25/5 

20,690 

17/10 

8,819 

7/7 

July  . 

24,650 

80,098 

24/6 

21,224 

17/3 

8,874 

7/3 

August . 

23,140 

30,960 

26/9 

21,638 

18/9 

9,328 

8/- 

It  will  be  seen  that  profits  have  increased  to  a  fair 
extont,  thanks  mainly  to  the  increased  tonnage  treated. 
It  looks  as  though  the  total  profit  for  the  year  ending 
next  month  will  be  approximately  £105,000,  as  against 
£79,000  for  1907-8.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
at  the  end  of  its  last  financial  year  the  company  had  a 
bank  overdraft  of  £27,572  still  to  pay  off.  Deducting 
this  balance  from  the  estimated  profit  for  the  current 
year,  £77,428  would  remain.  A  distribution  of  6  per 
cent,  for  the  current  half-year  (that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
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10  per  cent,  per  annum)  would  call  for  a  sum  of 
£43,000,  and  there  would  be  a  substantial  balance  left 
for  profits  tax,  depreciation,  etc.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  the  directors  may  see  their  way  to  make 
a  7 £  per  cent,  distribution  for  the  whole  of  1908-9, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  shareholders  have 
been  without  a  dividend  since  1898.  Such  dividend 
would  require  a  sum  of  £64,500.  As  gross  earnings  are 
now  at  the  rate  of  about  13  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
capital  of  the  company,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  after  the  current  year  distributions  will 
be  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis.  This  would  give  a  yield  of 
a  trifle  over  9  per  cent,  on  Wolhuters  at  the  present 
market  price  of  the  shares.  The  life  of  the  mine  is 
estimated  at  about  seventeen  years  on  the  present  scale 
of  milling. 


Nigel  Deep  Combine — Revised  Version. 


It  is  not  often  that  schemes  brought  forward  by 
the  prominent  South  African  mining  houses  are 
strongly  opposed,  and  rejection  of  a  proposal  as 
the  result  of  an  organised  and  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  is  still  more  uncommon.  The  issue  of  revised 
terms  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  amalgamate 
the  Nigel  Deep  and  Sub-Nigel  companies  serves,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  reminder  that  the  scheme  submitted  some 
months  ago  was  defeated  at  the  meeting  held  in  July. 
But  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  two 
schemes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  table  :  — 


Old 

Scheme. 


To  Sub-Nigel  Shareholders .  233  334 

To  Nigel  Deep .  138,366 

Dorking  capital  (to  be  sub- 

scribed  at  par)  .  60,000 

In  reserve  .  18,300 


New 

Scheme. 

Shared. 

224,000 

147,580 

60.000 

43,420 


Total  .  450,000 


475,000 


On  account  of  its  large  holding  in  the  Sub-Nigel,  the 
.  eep  also  stands  to  get  o3,920  shares,  in  addi¬ 

tion  to  those  shown  in  the  above  table,  but  136,500 
s  lares  are  to  be  handed  over  to  creditors  in  respect  of 
'^24,500,  so  that  there  will  only  remain 
4b  000  shares  to  be  distributed  among  Nigel  Deep  share¬ 
holders,  who  for  every  twenty  shares  held  will  be 
entitled  to  subscribe  at  par  for  one  new  working  capital 
share. 


The  cash  position  of  the  proposed  combine  under  the 
two  schemes  is  shown  below  :  • — 


Cash,  Sub-Nigel  . 

Working  capital  . 

Share  assets,  Sub-Nigel 


New  Scheme.  Old  Scheme 

•£H2,000  .  £56,000 

•  60,000  .  60,000 

•  10,500  .  64,000 


£182,500  £180,000 

Tlie  creditors  are  the  Gold  Mines  Investment  and  South 
African  Gold^  irust,  and  they  stick  out  for  their  “pound 
of  flesh.’'  Moreover,  they  threaten  to  throw  the  Nigel 
Deep  into  liquidation  if  the  revised  scheme  is  not  passed 
by  the  end  of  November.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the 
revised  terms  are  acceptable  to  many  of  those  share¬ 
holders  who  dissented  from  the  previous  scheme,  and 
it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  any  further  opposi¬ 
tion  would  result  in  better  terms  being  obtained. 

After  all,  something  is  better  than  nothing,  and  share¬ 
holders  need  not  put  up  additional  money  if  they  do  not 
feel  “  so  dispoged.”  The  issue  of  working  capital  shares 
is  guaranteed,  so  that  the  concern  will  be  given  a  start, 
whether  or.  not  the  shareholders  themselves  subscribe! 
I  am  not  inclined  to  be  very  sanguine  of  success  in 
connection  with  the  properties  of  these  two  concerns. 
Prospects  are  distinctly  speculative.  The  Nigel  district, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Johannesburg, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  early  nineties 
on  account  of  the  rich  finds  of  the  Nigel  Gold-Mining 
Company,  and  a  number  of  companies  were  formed  to 
acquire  areas  adjoining  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  mine.  But  most  of  these  “boom  products”  have 
disappeared  ;  only  the  Nigel  itself  has  achieved  that 
success  which  is  represented  by  a  long  list  of  dividends. 
The  reef  in  the  Nigel  Mine  is  thin,  but  in  places  very 
rich,  and  there  is  still  uncertainty  as  to  the  trend  of  the 
J'eef  outside  that  company's  property. 


Industrials— -Anglo  A’s  Active-- Dundeuland  Iron  Ore 
Fiasco— Associated  Cement  Report — Hovis  Bread- 
Flour  Company. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Industrial  market  last  week 
was  a  revival  of  speculation  in  Anglo-American  Tele¬ 
graph  Deferred  stock,  which  has  been  bought  on  a 
rumour  from  New  York  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
for  the  absorption  by  the  American  Telegraph  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  America.  The  story  is  that  as  an  outcome 
of  that  scheme  there  may  be  an  amalgamation  between 
the  Anglo-American  Company  and  the  Commercial 
Ca,ble  Company,  its  most  formidable  competitor  •  but 
this  is  a  conjecture  for  which  no  substantial  foundation 
can  be  discovered.  Another  feature  of  the  market 
has  been  the  demand  for  meat  companies’  shares,  owing 
to  the  expected  shortage  of  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  while  in  the  case  of  James  Nelsons,  rumours 
that  a  large  foreign  contract  has  been  secured  have  also 
helped  to  bring  about  an  advance.  Pekin  Syndicates 
and  Shansis,  after  considerable  fluctuations,  closed  at 
about  the  previous  week’s  level.  Hudson’s  Bays  and 
Western  Canada  Bands  both  exhibit  a  trifling  improve¬ 
ment.  In  the  Textile  group,  almost  the  only  change 
has  been  a  small  gain  in  Coats’,  while  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  division  no  movement  of  any  significance  has  been 
recorded.  Mr.  Justice  Neville’s  order  for  the  sale  by 
tender  of  the  property  of  the  Dunderland  Iron  Ore 
Company— the  reserve  to  be  not  less  than  £110,000— is 
a  further  step  towards  the  end  of  that  most  disastrous 
undertaking.  Formed  seven  years  ago  to  work  deposits 
of  iron  ore  of  a  low  grade  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
the  company  at  the  date  of  the  last  balance-sheet,  in 
March,  1908,  had  a  total  issued  capital  of  £2,500,000 
ana  arrears  of  Preference  dividend  to  the  amount  of 
£225,000.  It  was  brought  out  under  good  auspices, 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  among  them  being 
the  distance  of  the  works  from  a  railway  and  the  fact 
that  the  property  is  deeply  covered  in  snow  for  several 
months  each  year,  were  completely  misapprehended. 
In  August  of  last  year  the  works  were  closed,  receivers 
were  appointed  soon  afterwards,  and  now  comes  the 
order  for  sale,  which  was  made  on  the  application  of 
the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Bimited, 
as  holders  of  £100,000  Prior  Bien  debentures. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Portland  Cement  Company  is  a  touching  instance 
of  thankfulness  for  small  mercies.  Another  falling 
off  in  profits  is  disclosed,  but  it  is  less  than  that 
recorded  a  year  ago,  and  so  it  is  regarded  as  com¬ 
paratively  satisfactory.  Net  profits,  after  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  repairs  and  renewals,  were  £374,983  in  1906-7, 
£332,889  in  1907-8,  and  £317,782  in  1908-9.  This 
time,  however,  £45,497  was  brought  into  the  accounts, 
as  compared  with  £36,207,  and  with  a  slightly  reduced 
appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund  and  reserves,  the 
actual  balance  available  is  practically  the  same  as 
twelve  months  ago,  so  that  after  providing  for  the  full 
dividend  on  the  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  there  is  £45,607  to  carry  forward.  On 
the  formation  of  this  combine  in  1900,  the  prospect  of  a 
10  per  cent,  dividend  was  held  out  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders,  but  down  to  the  present  time  they  have 
never  received  a  penny.  As  evidence  of  the  company’s 
difficulties,  the  directors  mention  that  the  selling- 
price  of  Portland  cement  is  now  substantially  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  a  few  years  ago. 

The  sales  of  the  Hovis  Bread-Flour  Company, 
Bimited,  for  the  past  year  showed  a  good  increase 
over  any  previously  recorded,  but  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  price  of  wheat  the  net  profits  fell  from 
£32,459  to  £24,550.  It  was  not  till  July  that  the 
price  of  Hovis  flour  was  raised,  but  the  directors  say 
they  are  assured  that  their  policy  of  delay  in  that 
respect  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  business.  It 


R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle."— £18  IPs.  :  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Patinos,  Crete.  Malta,  Ajaccio  and  tlie  Itiviera,  Septem¬ 
ber  29  ;  also  £16  16s.,  October  22  :  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
—Full  particulars  horn  the  Secretary,  5,  E li dsl eigh  -gar  d en s. 
London,  N.W. 
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is  proposed  to  transfer  £4,000  from  the  reserve  to  make 
the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  up  to  6  per  cent, 
for  the  past  year. 

Consolidated  Rudder  and  Balata  Estates. 

One  of  the>  businesses  to  he  acquired  by  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Rubber  and  Balata  Estates,  Limited,  whose 
prospectus  appeared  last  week,  is  that  of  the  Balata 
and  Rubber  Corporation,  Limited.  The  latter  company 
was  the  subject  of  some  comments  in  Truth  last  April, 
when  a.  provincial  outside  broker  was  touting  for  an 
issue  of  five  per  cent,  debentures,  with  which  .fully-paid 
shares  for  a  corresponding  amount  were  being'  given 
away  as  a,  “  bonus.”  I  subsequently  received  communi¬ 
cations  indicating  that  my  poor  opinion  of  this  venture 
was  fully  endorsed  in  British  Guiana,  where  the  pro¬ 
perties  are  situated,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  Colony  a  similarly  unfavourable  view  will 
be  taken  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  and  Estates, 
Limited.  Besides  the  business  of  the  above-mentioned 
corporation,  the  new  company  takes  over  five  other 
balata  businesses  in  British.  Guiana.  These  are  old- 
established  concerns,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  combined  profits — a  statement  certified 
by  accountants  here  from  figures  supplied  from  George¬ 
town — is  for  one  year  only.  For  that  year  the  profits 
are  given  as  £21,011.  The  collection  of  balata  and 
rubber  is  carried  on  under  licences  granted  by  the 
Government  for  periods  of  15  years,  and  it  is  mainly 
for  such  licences — of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is 
“  the  custom  ”  to  renew  them — that  the  company  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  vendors  £165,975,  payable  as  to  £74,000  in 
cash.  The  capital  of  £250,000  is  divided  into  240,000 
£1  Cumulative  Seven  per  Cent.  Participating  Preference 
shares,  and  200,000  Ordinary  shares  of  one  shilling  each. 
The  latter  were  taken  by  the  promoters  and  vendors, 
and  after  the  Preference  shareholders  have  been  paid 
7  per  cent,  the  Ordinary  shareholders  will  get  “  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  so  paid  as  dividend  on  the  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares,”  while  of  any  surplus  remaining  one  half 
will  go  to  each  class.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if 
the  estimates  of  the  prospectus  were  realised  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  profits  would  he  taken  by  the  promoters 
and  vendors. 

Round  the  Bucket  Shops, 

In  an  obscure  weekly  journal  whose  financial  columns 
are  mainly  filled  with  puffs  of  the  Rational  Share 
Exchange,  that  notorious  bucket-shop  is  depicted  as  a 
high-principled  institution  which  refuses  to  accept 
money  from  people  who  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  loss 
of  it!  The  audacity  of  this  is  sublime.  The  sorcalled 
Exchange  does  not  care  a  potato-peeling  about  the 
financial  position  of  its  dupes,  so  long  as  they  are  ready 
to  part  with  their  cash,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
people  who  ought  not  to  engage  in  speculations  at  all, 
let  alone  such  grotesquely  absurd  speculations  as  those 
promoted  by  this  bucket-shop.  One  of  the  latest  cases 
brought  under  my  notice  is  that  of  a  lady  who  was 
deluded  by  one  of  the  customary  misleading  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Neither  the  advertise¬ 
ment. nor  the  communications  from  the  Exchange  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  mind  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  real 
character  of  the  transaction — one  of  the  peculiarly 
idiotic  “  triple  combination  ”  cover  gambles — in  which 
she  was  induced  to  throw  away  £6,  and  owing  to  her 
circumstances  the  loss  was  a  serious  matter.  The 
National  Share  Exchange  is  run  by  an  individual  named 
Edgar  Horace  Gaze.  He  is  not  a  philanthropist.  His 
object  is  to  make  money  for  himself,  not  for  other 
people ;  and  as  all  his  own  gains— as  well  as  heavy 
advertising  and  office  expenses— have  to  come  out  of  the 
losses  of  his  customers,  the  value  of  the  advice  he  gives 
them  can  easily  he  estimated. 


Over-stoutness  is  not  difficult  to  permanently  cure  when  the 
right  remedy  is  found.  Antipon  is  now  in  universal  favour. 
The  Methodist  Recorder  says  : — “  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Antipon  is  the  practical  result  of  a  specialist’s  researches  and 
discoveries,  so  that  reliance  can  he  placed  upon  its  efficacy.” 
Price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  fid.  per  bottle,  of  all  chemists,  or  of  The 
Antipon  Company,  13,  Olmar-street,  London,  S.E. 


Another  lady — the  sex  is  the  natural  prey  of  bucket- 
shop  harpies— has  had  an  instructive  experience  of  the 
methods  of  R.  A.  Smith  and  Co.,  Broad-street  House, 
E.C.  On  August  11  she  paid  these  people  £2  for  a  call 
option  on  twenty  Chicago  Great  Western  shares  which 
expired  on  September  9.  The  shares  were  opened  at 
4i  and  the  closing  price  was  lOf,  hut  the  lady’s  vision 
of  a  profit  vanished  on  the  receipt  of  the  firm’s  “  short 
statement  showing  the  result.”  The  statement  is  such 
a  curiosity  that  I  reproduce  it:  — 

Dr. 


20  Chicago  Great  Western  ... 

...  4.4  ... 

..  £18 

0 

0 

Cost  of  option  . 

•  O 

0 

0 

Assessment  . 

20 

0 

0 

Less  sum  equal  do . 

20 

0 

0 

£60 

0 

0 

Cr. 

By  cash  . 

£2 

0 

0 

20  Chicago  Great  Western  ... 

...  10$  .... 

43 

0 

0 

Balance  . . . 

0 

0 

£60 

0 

0 

Note  the  item  on  ihe  debit  side  which  I  have  italicised. 
According  to  the  arithmetic  of  R.  A.  Smith  and  Go., 
£20  “  less  sum  equal  ditto  ”  makes  £40,  and  so  by 
that  simple  process  of  reckoning  twice  over  the  five 
dollar  assessment  oa  the  shares  a  balance  of  £15  against 
the  customer  was  produced.  To  complete  the  joke  the 
firm  sent  with  this  “short  statement”  a  copy  of  what 
was  evidently  a  common-form  letter  explaining  to 
purchasers  of  Chicago  Great  Western  options  that  there 
was  “  a  balance  due  to  us,  but  owing  to  our  system 
of  limited  liability  .  .  .  we  have  therefore  no  further 
claim  against  you.”  In  option  deals  as  in  other  trans¬ 
actions,  bucket-shops  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  but 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  special  virtue  of  “  our 
system  ”  to  restrict  the  operator’s  loss  to  the  amount 
already  paid  for  the  option  is  distinctly  humorous. 

There  has  just  been  an  exceptionally  large  distribu¬ 
tion  of  circulars  from  the  bucket-shop  carried  on  by  an 
individual  named  Dirk  Dronkers,  under  the  style  of 
Gerson,  Harnson,  and  Co.,  Limited,  Norfolk  House, 
Laurence  Pountney-hill,  E.C.  His  game  is  to  persuade 
innocents  that  if  they  remit  him  £2  far  a  so-called 
“Trust”  in  Steel  Commons,  or  £4  for  a  “Trust”  in 
Canadian  Pacifies,  they  will  have  returned  t:o  them  in 
three  months  a  profit  of  £60  on  the  former  transaction, 
oi*  £100'  on  the  latter.  At  the  head  of  the  circulars  it 
is  stated  that  “  this  week  a  similar  advertisement  appears 
in  John  Bull ,  Lloyd’s  Weekly  News ,  the  People,  Scots¬ 
man,  Financial  News,  and  several  provincial  news¬ 
papers.”  I  am;  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  all  these  news¬ 
papers  must  be  perfectly,  well  aware  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  question  is  a  financial  flat-trap  of  the  worst  de¬ 
scription  . 

I  referred  some  months  ago  to  the  palpably  fraudu¬ 
lent  newspaper  advertisements  of.  a  concern  styled  the 
Anglo-American  Universal  Exchange,  Limited,  of  26, 
Ludgate-hill,  which  promised  to  return  enormous 
profits  to  every  one  forwarding  money  for  deals  in 
American  railroad  shares.  On  Friday  last  a  man 
named  John  Carmody  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  charges  of  fraud  in  connection  with  this 
business,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  to  he  regretted 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  which  published 
the  advertisements  cannot  be  placed  in  the  dock  with 
him.  One  of  the  victims  was  an  Irish  lady,  from  whom 
the  Exchange  obtained  no  less  than  £66. 

"Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

a  Coupon,  can  only -be  replied  to  through-my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  T  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a. coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 

A  coup  on  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
colowed  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  steels  are  the  limit,  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  am  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stochs)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  .all  inquiries,  should 
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be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced , 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-phme  or  initials  (the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 

paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 

and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

I/ydford. — The  full  dividend  has  not  yet  been  paid,  and  the 
stock  must  be  regarded  as  speculative. 

Mines. 

Bob.— -Taking  the  new  shares  must  be  regarded  as  a  pure 
speculation.  Chaplain. — ‘I  should  prefer  United  Explorations 
to  the  shares  named,  but  a  purchase  would,  of  course,  be  specu¬ 
lative.  Your  bank  would  do  the  business  for  you,  or  would  put 
you  in  touch  with  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchanger  The 
brokerage  would  be  about  l£d.  per  share,  but  there  is  no  fixed 
scale.  _  S.  J.  B. — I  hope  to  deal  in  an  early  issue  with  the  points 
to  which  you  refer.  John.- — Hold  all  for  the  present.  A  fur¬ 
ther  purchase  of  No.  2  would  be  a  fair  speculation.  Norway.— - 
Development  at  depth  has  given  rather  more  encouraging  results 
of  late,  but  I  do  not  think  the  improvement  is  sufficient  to 
justify  a  recovery  in  the  price  of  the  shares.  Lantern. — 1  think  you 
could  make  a  better  selection  for  the  proposed  exchange,  as  such 
dividends  as  you  mention  do  not  appear  very  probable.  I  should 
prefer  Roodspoort  United.  Deep  Misleads. — You  omitted  to 
name  the  concern  you  had  in  mind.  Hibernian. — 1.  Prospects 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  hopeful,  and  holding  the  shares  must 
be  regarded  as  a  .pure  speculation.  2.  I  do  not  look  for  an  early 
return  to  the  price  at  which  you  bought,  but  think  you  might 
as  well  keep  them  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Earwigs. — 1.  Small ,  dividend  and  competition.  I  do  not  re¬ 
commend  them.  2.  No.  Haggis.— AN orth  buying.  The  market 
is^a  free  one.  Quisante. — I  would  sell  2  and  3,  but  keep  the 
others.  E.  W.  A’.— -Such  stocks  as  'Cape  Town  Four  per  Cent., 
Boro’  of  Durban  Four  per  Cent.,  or  Johannesburg  Four  per 
Cent,  will  yield  you  about  4  per  cent,  on  yo-ur  money  ;  or,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  3-j  per  cent.,  there  are  many  British  cor¬ 
poration  stocks  which  are  safe  investments.  Lancer,  R.N. — I 
prefer  1,  2,  and  5.  Sino. — 1.  Secure  the  profit.  2.  Prospects 
speculative,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  chance  of  some 
recovery  in  an  active  market.  3.  Hold  for  a  revival  in  general 
trade.  Filthy  Lucre.—  All  yoivr  stocks  do  not  yield  5  per  cent. 
As  4^  to  5  per  cent,  investments— which,  of  course,  must  have 
a  slight  speculative  element  in  them — I  should  prefer  Chilian 
Five  per  Cent.  Underground  Electric  .  Railways  Four  and 
a  .  Half  per  Cent.  1333  bonds,  and  Canard*  Debentures. 
Distant. — As  the  company  is  recovering,  I  should  hold  the  shares. 
Truth. — 1.  A  fluctuating*  security.  2.  Fair.  You  would  receive 
the  dividend.  3.  Very  speculative.  4.  Fair  purchase. 
W.  V.  If . — 1.  I  can  only  say  that  to  put  money,  into  the  concern 
would  be  distinctly  speculative.  2.  I  do  not  recommend  these 
shares.  3.  A  possibility.  Old  Hand.—l.  You  might  keep  them 
on  the  chajice  of  a  recovery  when  the  new  property  is  acquired. 

2.  Hold  for  dividends.  Z.  Hold.  Interested. — 1-3.*  There  seems 
a  fair  chance  of  a  little  improvement  before  the  date  mentioned, 
and  I  think  you  might  as  'well  keep  them  for  the  present.  4. 
Doubtful.  Btv. — 1.  Speculative.  2.  I  do  net  see  much  attrac¬ 
tion  in  these  just  now,  but  in  an  active  market  they  might  be 
given  a  run.  3.  London  Asiatic  and  Seafield.  Uncertain. — 1.  A 
fair  speculative  lock-up  for  appreciation  and  dividends.  It  is 
expected  that  a  distribution  will  be  announced  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  2.  A  pure  speculation.  The  company  is  working  a 
mine  in  the  Selukwe  district.  The  reef  is  wide,  but  of  very 
knv  grade.  3.  Yes.  Fig-tree. — Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preferred,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  Cunard  Shipping  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Debentures.  Verdant  Green. — National 
Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  lien,  Chili 
Five  per  Cent.,  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  Central  London  Railway 
Preferred.  M.  F.  D. — India  Three  per  Cent.,  L.C.C.  Three  per 
Cent.  Water  Board.  Governess. — Your  list  is  a  fairly  good  one, 
although  there  is  a  slight  speculative  element,  except  in  6. 

J .  P.  S. — 1.  Cannot  say.  Know  of  no  special  reason.  2.  Hold. 

3,  4,  5,  and  6.  No.  St.  Cecilia. — All  fair  stocks,  but  market  very 
dead  now.  The  incomes  do  not  receive  dividend.  Riches. — • 
Hold.  O.K. — 1.  May  improve  with  better  trade.  2.  I  have  not 
a  high  opinion  of  them.  3.  De  Beers  Deferred  are  being  talked 
still  higher,  but  a  purchase-  on  the  top  of  the  recent  bic  rise 
would,  of  course,  be  speculative.  4.  A  further  purchase  would 
seem  a  fair  speculation.  5.  As  lock-ups,  I  think  City  Deep 
and  Roodepoort  United  promising.  Como.— 1-3.  Hold.  4.  Some 
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are  bearer,  others  registered.  Tanglin. — 1.  Speculative.  No.  2 
is  speculative,  but  would  be  likely  to  have  some  improvement 
in  an  active  market.  3.  A  fair  holding  for  dividends.  4. 
Cannot  say,  but  will  shortly  be  published.  Promising.  5.  Fair 
prospects.  Cannot  say  what  will  be  paid.  Dorchester. — 1.  Fair 
prospects,  but  market  very  quiet  at  present.  2.  Yes.  3.  1969 
at  par.  4.  Fair.  5.  Should  say  not.  R.  F.  S.—l.  No.  2  and 
3.  Ye3,  but  2  has  uncalled  liability.  .  Zuaf . — 1.  It  is  the  5  per 
cent,  at  104£,  not  6  per  cent.  2.  Johannesburg  Four  per  'Cent., 
Boro  of  Durban,  Cape  Town  Four  per  Cent,  yield  4  per  cent. 
Cric.  1.  Canadian  Pacific  Debentures,  Province  of  Alberta  Four 
per  Cent.,  Canadian  Northern  Alberta  Guaranteed,  Canadian 
Northern  Saskatchewan  Guaranteed,  Quebec  Central  Four  per 
Cent.  Debenture,  City  of  Vancouver  Four  per  Cent.  2.  Atchison 
Four  per  Cent.  Gold  bonds,  Louisville  50-year  Four  per  Cent. 
Gold  bonds,  New  York  Central  30-year  Four  per  Cent.  'Gold 
debentures,  Pennsylvania  Mortgage  “bonds,  Reading  Companv 
Four  per  Cent.  Gold  bonds,  Union  Pacific  Four  per  Cent.  Gold 
bonds.  ’  3.  Too  problematical. 

Miscellaneous. 

Old  Reader. — Do  rot  buy.  B.  H.  M. — Armstrongs,  Vickers, 
John  Brown,  Guest  Keen.  Debentures. — No.  Maria  Francesca. 

No.  1  is  just  producing.  12s.  6d.  liability.  6s.  6d.  premium. 
2,  3,  4.  Not  producing.  Liability  10s.  ;  prices  well  above  yours. 
5.  Speculative.  6.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  do  your 
business  through  your  own  broker.  Dane.—  1  London  _  joint 
Stock  and  Private  Banks,’  by  H.  W.  Birks,  5s.,  from.  Effing¬ 
ham  Wilson,  Threadneedle-stroet,  E.O.  Otter . — Not  a  firm  of 
which  I  have  previously  heard.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  con¬ 
sult  a  solicitor  if  they  issue  a  writ,  and  meanwhile  I  should 
like  to  see  the  correspondence,  contract  notes,  etc.  I  can  then 
advise  you  further'.  Constant  Reader ,  Bibiani. — I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  purchases  of  premium  bonds.  The  Paris  circularisers, 
moreover,  charge  prices  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
bonds.  Glapford  — I  should  hold.  Cruet,  Anxious,  and  Hobby. 
— The  National  Share  Exchange  is  a  cover-snatoliing  concern 
which  should  be  shunned.  *  G.  W.  H.,  and  others. --Sec 
reference  in  another  column  to  the  Gerson,  Hamson,  and  Co. 
bucket-shop.  Monastic. — I  have  no  yea, son  to  suppose 
that  they  would  deliberately  withhold  money  or  securities, 
but  there  would  be  no  barm  in  getting  your  solicitor  to  ask 
for  an  account.  What.  you  say  as  to  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  correct.  Dublin. — At  present  I  only  know  that  they 
have  left  the  old  address,  but  I  will  make  further  inquiries  ; 
probably  they  have  started  afresh  under  some  new  name.  If 
you  have  a  claim  against  them  you  might  send  me  particulars; 
R.,  Wolverhampton,  and  A.  Ik. — Thanks.  Philoso,  W.  II.  W., 
and  others. — -I  have  published  frequent  warnings  against  the 
London  and  British  Stock  and  Share  Corporation,  the  United 
Stock  and  Share  Corporation,  the  London  Scottish  Stock 
Exchange,  and  similar  flat-catching  concerns.  M.  W. — R.  A. 
Smith  and  Co.  are  among  the  bucket-shop  keepers  dealt  with 
in  another  .column,  G.  F.  V. — No  ;  it  certainly  is  not  advisable 
to  deal  with  such  gentry  as  John  Talbot  and  Co.,  Limited. 
Madras. — An  institution  of  good  standing  whose  safety  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Not  Done.— You  can  demand  a  “  read- 
tbrougb  ”  to  the  jobber  with  whom  your  broker  executed  the 
bargain.  Rosajsenna. — Ncs.  1  and  2  are  fair  investment  securities. 
No.  3.  Cannot  say.  Peter  Pan  and  others. — A  number  of  answers 
to  inquiries  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  week. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 

- kx - 

OWING  to  pressure  on  my  space  I  am  obliged  to 
hold  over  this  week  my  usual  article  under  the 
above  heading  ;  but  I  give  below  replies  to  a  number 
of  inquiries  which  have  reached  me  :  — 

Fuimus. — You  can  probably  .insure  against  the  risk  you  men¬ 
tion.  with  the  Ocean  Accident  .Corporation ;  if  not,  apply  to  the 
undenvriters  at  Lloyd’s.  Gib. — -Both  offices  are  quite  sound,  but 
the  bonuses  in  the  colonial  company  are  likely  to  be  small. 
H.  M.  B.,  Geneva. — I  should  not  choose  either  of  the  companies 
you  mention  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind,  though  they  are 
both  reliable  offices.  You  would  do  far  better  with  the  National 
Provident  Institution.  W.  C Perth. — A  membership  policy  in 
the  Society  you  mention  is  the  most  advantageous  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  you  can  adopt.  The  office  is  entirely  sound,  and  settles 
claims  liberally.  Reasonable ,  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  loss 
is  accepted,  but  the  more  complete  your  evidence  is  the  better 
for  everybody.  A  valuation  is  not  necessary.  Nervous. — I  should 
hardly  advise  buying  the  annuity  from  the  company  you  men¬ 
tion.  The  National  Mutual  of  Australasia,  is  preferable,  but  some¬ 
thing  depends  on  sex  and  age.  F.  II.,  Hale. — The  colonial  office 
you  ask  about  is  quite  sound,  but  has  not  been  giving  superla¬ 
tively  good  bonuses  in  the  past.  .  It  is  under  particularly  capable 
management,  however,  and  I  think  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  very  good.  A.  E.  P. — All  the  companies  you  mention  are 
quite  sound,  but  Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  best. 


For  Insurance  Announcements,  see  pages  ii.  of  cover, 
698  and  705. 
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COMPANY  REPORTS. 


New.  United  Reins  (Sheba). 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  pi  the  New  United  Reefs  (Sheba), 
Ltd-,  wae  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  registered  offices  of  the 
company.  62,  London  Wall,  Mr.  George  T.  Bait,  the  Chairman  of 
the  company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  after  he  had  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  he  should  ask  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  who  had  recently 
visited  the  property,  to  address  the  meeting.  Personally  lie  need 
hardly  say  that  after  many  years  of  a  somewhat  perilous  voyage 
this  ship  had  got'  at  last  into  port.  The  prospect  for  the  future 
was  exceedingly  good  from  a  mining  point  .of  view.  Since  the 
date  of  the  report  a  further  amount  of  capital  had  been  placed, 
and  out  of  200,000  Shares,  which  wras  the  total  nominal  capital, 
160,000  shares  had  now  been  taken  up,  and  the  balance  of  40,000 
shares  were  practically  assured,  so  that  the  company  had  ample 
working  capital.  They  did  not  anticipate  that  actual  crushing 
would  take  place  until  June  next.  They  were  strongly  urged  to  he 
patient  in  tiiie  respect,  and  to  have  the  development  work  well 
ahead  of  the  mill.  Now  they  were  in  the  position  that  their  total 
capital,  all  told,  was  £50,000,  and  he  was  assured  by  his  son,,  who 
had  visited  the  property  .some  months  ago,  that  the  machinery 
alone,  including  the  aerial  tramway,  as  a  going  concern  was  worth 
that  amount.  A  sum  of  £50,000  did  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  real  value  of  the  property.  Some  of  the  ore  had  been  ana¬ 
lysed  and  found  to  be  so  phenomenally  rich  that  they  did  not 
make  the  results  public,  for  fear  that  it  might  he  thought  too  good, 
but  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Metcalfe  privately  that  there  were 
thousands  of  tons  of  this  rich  stuff.  As  they  all  knew,  it  was  a 
■f*©ckety  mine,  and  the  pockets  when  they  came  upon  them,  wore 
very  rich.  This  was  shown  by  the  past  history  of  the  company. 
He  anticipated  equally  good  results  in  the  future  now  that  they 
had  got  -safely  into  port,  and  could  look  forward  to  crushing.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  reconstruction  of  a  previous  company,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  the  method  in  which  the  reconstruction  was 
carried  out.  It  was  somewhat  unique,  and  differed  very  much 
from  most  reconstructions,  because  it  was  on  the  principle  of  not 
crediting  a  paper  value  to  the  shares  at  all.  It  was  not-  an  issue  of 
shares  10s.  nominal  with  7.s.  6d.  credited  as  paid  and  a  balance  of 
2s.  6d.  to  he  paid  in  cash;  Hi®  reason  for  that  was  that  it  was  simply 
paying  duty  on  money  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  pay  duty  on. 
They  undertook  to  pay  off  all  the  liabilities  of  the  oid  company,  and 
the  creditors  had  been  paid  off  in  full.  He  was  able  to  tell  them 
that  they  did  not  owe  a  penny  to  anybody,  except  perhaps  to  the 
directors,  who  had  not  drawn  their  fees,,  although  they  intended 
to  do  so  as  soon  a®  the  money  came  in,  .and  he  thought  the  share¬ 
holders  would  agree  that  the  fees  were  deserved. 

.Mr.  W.  Watkins,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  gave  highly 
interesting  details  of  recent  visits  to  the  property.  They  would 
be  able  to  start  crushing  without  any  further  expenditure  on 
plant,  while  they  had  £17,000  in  band  for  working  capital, .  and 
anticipated  getting  another  £10,000  presently.  Their  manager 
was  a  large  shareholder,  and  every  •White  employee-  on  the 
■properties  ‘also  held  .shares  in  the  company.  The  mine  was  well 
developed,  and  equipped  with  a  30-stamp,  battery,  cyanide  plant,, 
air  compressors,  boilers,  aerial  ropeway,  etc.,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  “  dead  work  ”  had  been  don©  upon  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Oroville  Dredging  Company  (Limited). 

The  statutory  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at 
Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Baker  (chair¬ 
man  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  last  time  he  met  the  shareholders 
he  appeared  before  them,  as  chairman  of  the  London  Committee  of 
the  Oroville  Dredging,  Ltd.  (the  American  company).  It  had 
since  been  agreed  t  hat  as  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  held  in 
lain  do  n  stops  should  be  taken  to  organise  an  English  company, 
y/hose  directors'  should  have  the  management  and  control  of  the 
property,  the  nominal  capital  of  such  company  to  be  equal  to  the 
capital  of  the  American  company,  and  the  shares  of  that  under¬ 
taking  to  be  exchanged  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of  £1  in  the 
English  company  for  each  $5  share  in  the  American  company. 
The  new  company  had  been  established  not  only  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  English  shareholder®,  but  also  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  shareholders  resident  in  America.  The  shareholder®  who 
had  already  joined  or  agreed  to  join  the  English  company  repre¬ 
sented  640,215  shares  out  of  a  total  capital  of  700,000  shares.  The 
account®  for  the  financial  year  just  ended  had  not  yet  been  received 
irom  America,  but  lie  thought  it  was  only  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  accounts  when  audited  would’  show  that  after-  payment  of 
the  regular  quarterly  dividends  from  earnings  the  reserve  fund 
would  stand  at  not  less  than  the  figure  shown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  financial  year— viz.,  about  $200,000.  With  regard  to  the  new 
property  m  Colombia,  the  concession  covered  an  area  of  22,000 
acres,  of  -which  310  acres  had  been  proved  by  boring.  The 
engineers  had  estimated  the  total  extent-  of  this”  area  to  be  over 
13,000,000  cubic’  yards  of  an  average  gross  value  of  31.31  cents1 
per  cubic  yard,  or  a  total  gross  value  of  over  $4,000,000,  the  work¬ 
ing  expenses  being  estimated  at  8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  pur¬ 
chase  money  had  been  paid  and  the  property  taken  over.  The 
debentures  about  to  be  issued  would  be  for  £62,500,  bearing 
interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  this  amount,  less  the  under¬ 
writing  commission  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  small  expenses  of  the 
issue-,  would  be  applied  towards  the  working  capital  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  property,  the  Pato  mines.  He  contended  that,  taking  all 
idle  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  shares  were  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  present  market  price. 


All  Bights  reserved.] 

QUEER  STORY. 


AT  THE  OUTPOST. 

S  Major  Paul  Win  ton  sprawled  wearily  in  a  creaky 
Madeira  chair  in  his  adobe  hut,  far  back  in  the 
hinterland  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa-,  he  realised 
that  it  is  not  good  for  the  health  or  the  mind  of  a  white 
rnan  to  live  ton  the  Coast  for  longer  than  a  year  at  a 
spell.  Even  in  the  stupor  into  which  over-much 
quinine  had  dulled  him,  he  knew  the  hacks-  of  his 
hands  were  dry  and  harsh,  and  he  could  feel  the  chills 
trickle  up  and  down  his  spine  in  spite  of  the  sweltering 
heat. 

He  had  been  riding  far  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  with 
the  shiver  of  fever  already  on  him,  the  fever  which 
men  dread  most  as  their  time  for  relief  comes  nearest. 
He  felt  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  piece  of.  ice.  If  only 
he  could,  get  that  he  would  perhaps  taste  the  bite  in 
his  whisky,  and  would  feel  better. 

He  reached  for  the  glass  which  his  native  house-boy 
had  set  on  the  tin  uniform  case  doing  duty  for  a 
table.  As  he  drank  he  looked  over  the  brim  at  a 
photograph  of  a  woman  pinned  on  the  wall  of  the  hut 
beside  where  his  sword-knot  dangled.  It  was  reproach¬ 
ing-  him,  so  he  thought.  He  turned  hack  the  cuffs  of 
his  tunic  from  his  wrists.  It  was  so  hot,  hot,  hot! 
If  only  he  could  get  some  water  which  wa&‘  cool !  Bint 
nothing  was  cool  up  in  the  Awurnpa  country ;  nothing-, 
except  the  eyes  in  the  photo.  Yes,  they,  were  cool, 
and  clear,  and  grey,  and  looking  at  him  sadly.  He 
could  not  see  anything  but  sad  eyes  in  those  days,  except 
once,  when  he-  manned  the  Maxim.  That  was  when, 
all  by  himself,  he  ran  the  gun  out  into  the  open,  and 
wheeled  and.  im  limb  e-red.  “  Her  ”  eyes  were  merry 
enough  then.  And  how  they  shone  when  he  began  at 
the  rapid! 

“Funny,”  mused  Winton,  sitting  in  his  hut,  with 
malaria  sapping  his  strength  until  his  muddled  brain 
could  only  soliloquize.  “  Funny  how  Pat  could  he  so 
jolly  and  near  me  out  there  with  the  Fulani?  Why 
didn’t  she  say  why  she  couldn't  have  me  when  I  w;as 
at  home?  Hadn’t  there  been  some  sort  of  a  promise 
to  another  fellow?”  His  mind  was  hazy  on  the  subject, 
hut  he  had  heard  ugly  tales  about  “  the  other  fellow,” 
and  he  remembered  her  pleading,  “Just  wait  until  the 
end  of  your  tour,”  and  adding,  “i  feel  everything  will 
come  out  all  right.” 

And  now  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  tour,  and  five 
months  over-due.  Recollection  of  the  fact  awakened 
him  from  his  stupor.  He  reasoned  instinctively  on  his 
chances  for  a  safe  return.  He  knew  he  had  to  get  down 
through  the  hinterland  jungle  back  to  the  Coast,  get 
rid  of  the  fever,  get  home,  and  then  call  on  Her.  He 
moved  from  his  chair  towards  the  photo  pinned  on  the 
wall.,  but  stepped1  suddenly. 

“Ah,  eh,  oh!  excuse  me,”  he  stammered,  noting  a 
figure  that  had  stepped  into  the  doorway.  “  I — eh — 

hadn’t  really  seen - .  God  bless  my-  soul!  Am  I 

gone  crazy?  What  is  it?”  he  asked,  dropping  back 
into  the  rickety  chair.  His  right  hand  fell  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  lying  in  its  scabbard  ;  his  left  groped 
for  the  revolver  in  the  holster  of  the  Sam  Browne  belt 
bn  the  tin  case  besidte  him.  Then  he  looked  hard  at 
the  thing  in  the  doorway  ;  a  strange  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  fiery  sun,  rapidly  sinking  in  tropical  billows 
of  azure  and  purple. 

“Ju-ju  on  this  hut?”  The  man  spoke  in  the  drawl 
of  an  English  public  school.  But  what  he  had  said 
seemed  to  vex  him.  Impulsively  he  dashed  his  hand 
across  his  face;  “  No,  demine,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  I’m 
white  to-night.  I’ve  come  in  to  pass  up,  because  I  am 
sick.  Hope  you  don’t  mind?”  be,  asked  apologetic  ally. 

Winton  failed  to  unclasp  his  grip  on  the  sword  hilt 
without  letting  the  newcomer  see  him  do  it. 

“  You  made  a  mistake ;  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  I 
can’t  hurt,  not  now.  I’m  coming  down  the  home 
stretch,  riding  hard,”  said  the  man  wistfully. 

The  District  Commissioner  apologised,  clumsily, 
“  My  mistake.  For  a  moment  thought- — you  know — 
eh  S  a  fellowT  has  to  be  devilish  careful  out  here.  He 
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can’t  afford  to  take  chances.  I've  had  my  spares  before, 
Mr.  -  ah !  ” 

The  visitor  considered  a  moment.  “  Suppose  you 
had  better  know  me,”  he  said.  “  I  wouldn’t  care  to 
go  out  without  some  of  my  own  kind  round  anyhow. 
We  didn’t  meet  at  home,  did  we?  You  must  have 
come  out  a  little  after  my  time.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
know  me,  Bromley-Heneage,  Durlow  Bromley-ITene- 
age  ;  Marlborough,  and  the  “  Ride-Hards.” 

Winton  .stared. 

“  A.D.C.  to  Gressington,  down  on  the  coast.  Was 
appointed  Travelling  Commissioner.  Served  a  tour, 
and  then - ” 

He  did  not  say  what  then. 

Winton  nodded,  comprehendingly.  “  Take  a  pew,” 
he  said,  not  noticing  that  he  had  used  a  phrase  implying 
equality.  He  had  pointed  to  an  Ashanti  stool  standing 
within  the  door,  but  Bromley-Heneage  sank  down  on  the 
floor.  He  sat  cross-legged,  like  a  Mohammedan  selling 
Korans,  or  a  mammy  weaving  cloth.  As  he  seated 
himself  he  took  off  a  hat  plaited  of  fibre  and  grasses,  and 
more  than  three  feet  across  from  brim  to  brim.  Bare¬ 
headed,  he  looked  hideous.  His  uneropped  hair  fell 
hank  from  his  throw,  partly  curling.  His  forehead 
was  high,  but  greased  and  seared.  His  right  cheek 
was  indented  with  tribal  marks  ;  three  Horizontal  slits 
and  two  diagonal  slices  branded  him  an  Awumpa. 

The  signs  awoke  the  intelligence  officer  in  Winton  as 
a  breath  kindles  the  smouldering  ember.  The  man 
before  him  -was  no  mere  “  odonkor,”  a  captive  taken  in 
war,  admitted  to  tribal  protection,  but  bound  in  domes¬ 
tic  slavery.  Even  if  he  had  “  gone  Fanti,”  and  lived 
as  the  native,  he  had  power  with  the  Awumpa ;  quite 
likely  with  the  Fulani,  too.  The  Commissioner  had 
proof  of  it  as  soon  as  the  other  took  off  his  hat.  A 
monkey-skin  cap,  with  a.  finger-shaped  silver  pendant 
hanging  from  it,  lay  perched  on  the  back  of  the  man’s 
head,  and  that  is  the  emblem  not  simply  of  a  ruler  and  a 
counsellor,  but  of  a  fetish  chief  and  a  kingly  maker 
of  ju-ju. 

“  I’m  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but,  as  I’ve  said,  I’m 
due  to  hand  in  my  checks  to-night,”  continued  Bromley- 
Heneage.  “  I  hadn’t  the  pluck  to  do  it  alone,  out 

there.” 

He  shuddered  perceptibly,  and  Winton  offered  him 

medicine. 

“No,  nothing;  thanks  all  the  same,”  he  said,  dropping 
the  loose,  brightly  coloured  native  cloth  which  swathed 
Lis  body  and  drooped  in  folds  from  the  back  and  front 
of  his  left  shoulder,  native-wise. 

Again  Winton  stared.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  hut 
he  could  see  a  big  white  heart  scored  on  the  man’s 
side.  I't-  was  painted  in  the  ochre  with,  which  the 
natives  trace  their  ribs,  their  jaws,  their  buttocks,  or 
whatever  portion  of  their  anatomy  needs  colouring 
properly  to  designate  their  rank  at  chiefs’  funerals 
and  council  palavers.  Here  was  a  white  man  of  evident 
breeding,  formerly  member  of  a  governor’s  staff,  and 
the  mess  of  a  crack  cavalry  regiment,  living  fanti, 
gone  amuck  in  a  mango  swamp  where  only  bush- 
cats  and  leopards  were  thought  to  prowl.  Here 
stood  White  Heart,  whose  native  proverbs  scratched- 
illegibly  on  leaves  had  warned  Commissioners ;  White 
Heart,  who  was  loved  and  feared,  the  most  mysterious 
and  sometimes  the  most  fiendi-sh  of  medicine  men ; 
White  Heart  who  had  been  discussed  as  fit  cause  for 
the  despatch  of  expeditions,  and  who  had  as  often  urt- 
reasoningly  saved  divisions  from  disaster  ;  the  White 
Heart  His  Majesty’s  Government  wished  Winton  to 
honour. 

“This,  then,”  thought  Winton,  “is:.  the  mysterious 
nigger  who  virtually  has  been  ruling  the  country ! 
A  white  man,  too!  On  the  Coast,  ever  the  unsus¬ 
pected  in  the  silence ever  the  unexpected  in  - the 
mystery.” 

“•It  must  be  to  you  the  Governor  refers  in  a  de¬ 
spatch  I  have  received,”  he  said  aloud,  relieving  the 
other  of  further  explanation  as  to  identity. 

“  Not  to  me,”  corrected  Bromley-Heneage.  “  You 
may  mean  to  White  Heart.  Bub  White  Heart  no 
longer  exists.  Only  Bromley-Heneage,  late  of  the 
Ride-Hards,  now  lives.  And  he’s  got  his  marching 
orders.” 


Winton  remembered  to  b©  polite.  “You  must  be 
mistaken,”  be  said,  but  thought  otherwise. 

“  It’s  the  case  this  time,  anyhow,”  Bromley-Heneage 
contradicted.  “  I  had  the  black  vomit  three  hours 
ago.  That  gives  me  four  more  at  the  outside-.” 

“  The  bjlack  vomit,”  repeated  Winton,  aghast  in 
spite  of  himself. 

“  Yes,  -and  I  h.ave  a  favour  to  ask  before  I’m  too  late. 
Bo,  please - ” 

“Perhaps  the  Governor  has  granted  it  already,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Winton. 

“  Impossible,  for  he  doesn't  know  what  it  is;  But 
don’t  let  us  palaver,”  supplicated  the  ju-ju  man.  “The 
time’s  too  short,  don’t  you  know.  I  have  to  die  white.” 

“That’s  easy,”  began  Winton. 

Bromley-Heneage  thrust  his  sword  arm  straight  up. 
It  was  the  old  warning  for  the  halt  in  the  squadron 
charge.  Winton  -did  not  finish  that  which  he  had 
begun  to  say.  He  signed  toward  the  sparklet  and 
whisky;  but  the  other  went  on:  — 

“  I  was  going  to  tell  you  :  When  I  came  out  to  the 
Coast  last  time  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  at  home,,  you 
know.  Her  people  knew  mine  a  long  time,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  'She  promised  to  wait  until  I  could  get 
my  district.  But  when  I  got  out  here  Mstipxi  was  at  the 
bungalow,  waiting  for  me.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
Msumi,  of  course,  although  I  didn’t  tell  her  so.  I 
couldn’t  with  decency  have  prevented  her  from 
coming  with  me  up  country.  She  stayed  with  me  all 
the  tour  ;  and  I,  like  many  another  fellow,  grew  fond  of 
her;  more  than  fond.  I  taught  her  to  sew  ou  my 
buttons,,  and  dressed  her.  She  let  me  into  the  mysteries. 
I  saw  the  tail-girl  custom  :  I  became  entranced,  con¬ 
fused,  stifled  with  the  silent,  wonderful  bush  life. 
Ever  felt  it?  I  couldn’t  resist  it,  don’t  you  know. 
Anyhow,  when  at  the  end  of  my  tour  I  started  back 
from  my  post  up  in  the  hinterland  to  go  down  to,  the 
coast  again,  Msumi  followed.  She  was  waiting  for 
me  in  the  bungalow  assigned  me  at  the  Coast  head¬ 
quarters  when  I  got  in  from  chop  at  Government 
House  the  night  before  I  was  to  catch  the  steamer. 
At  first  when  I  saw  her  I  was  mad.  But  it.  wasn’t  any 
use;  Msumi  possessed  me.  I  returned  to  the  jungle 
and  the  hinterland.  I  ran  from  home  and  the  girl 
there,  because  the  Coast  clutched  me  in  its  grip  and  a, 
copper-coloured  mammy  had  me  iu  thrall.  I  left  every¬ 
thing,  even  any  kit,  not  taking  anything  except  one  or 
two  trifles  which  stuck  with  me,  and  which  I  shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  return — — ” 

“  With  pleasure,”  Winton  broke  in,  with  simulated 
alacrity.  This  kind  of  thing-  was  not  in  his  line  ; 
he  was  not  a  padre.  Besides,  he  feared  a  rise  in  his 
own  temperature  as  a  man  hates  the  spit  of  a  puff- 
adder.  He  fell  to  considering  the  chances  of  a  pink- 
and-white  girl  at  home  when  pitted  against  the  sinuous 
Msumi  of  the  West  Coast.  He  leaned  forward,  elbows 
on  knees,  and  speculated  whether  the  poor  fellow7  squat¬ 
ting  before  him  would  last-  to  tell  his  tale. 

“  Don’t,”  cried  Bromley-Heneage,  divining  the 
thought  in  the  other’s  eyes.  “I  don’t  know  how  I  did 
it,”  he  said.  “  In  a  way  I  was  drunk,  drunk  with 
desire  for  Msumi;  for  Msumi  was  Msumi,  and  Pat  was 
a  far  way  off.” 

Winton  jerked  up  erect.  “Pat!”  he  ejaculated 
“Here,  let  me  put  this  at  your  back;  keep  you  tip 
better,  you  know.”  He  propped  a  leather  cushion  behind 
Bromley-Heneage,  and  listened. 

“I  didn’t  realise  what  I  had  done  until  I  got'  up  in 
the  hills,  east  of  the  Akim  plains.  Perhaps  you  have 
crossed  there  ?  As  I  looked  through  a  gap  in  the 
climb  I  saw  the  steamer  slowly  picking  her  homeward 
course  along  the.  coast.  After  that  I  couldn’t  go  down 
again.  We  kept  on,  Msumi  and  I.  Perhaps  they 
thought  I  must  have  got  drowned  in  the  surf  after 
leaving  Government  House  that  night.  No  matter! 
After  we  got  into  the  Awumpa  .country  I  had  fever, 
had  it  badly.  Msumi  nursed  me.  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  own  people  from  that  day  to  this.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  of  course,  I  sent  -Commissioners  word.  But 
they  didn’t  know;  I  didn’t  explain;  I  didn’t,  oh,  you 
know-  I  nwungu  wuku  ku - •/.’ 

Bromley-Heneage  was  speaking  with  difficulty;  ha 
was  weakening  -and  losing  control  of  his  thoughts.  Hi3 
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:  face,  was  discolouring ;  a  dark  hue  spread  from  around 
.  the  eyes.  : 

■  •  ‘.'  I  want  you  to  give  her  this,”,  he  said. 

"  To  .  Msumi  ?  ”  asked  Wanton,  surprised. 

“  No,  no ;  d -  Msumi.  I  beg  her  pardon ;  she’s 

dead.  I  mean  to  Pat,  when  you  get  home.” 

"Ah,  yes;  certainly,”  acquiesced  Winton. 

The  house  boy  padded  softly  into  the  hut,  bringing  in 
the  lighted  storm-lamp  and  drawing  tight  the  mosquito 
.  nets. 

"Chop,  Massa?”  asked  the  boy,  speaking  in  the  purr¬ 
ing' tones  .of  the  natives,  and  standing  behind  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  chair. 

Winton  looked  the  invitation  to  his  visitor. 

"  Faugh  1  Thanks,  I  mean;  no,”  corrected  Bromley- 
Heneage. 

The  boy  backed  out,  pulling  tightly  after  him  the 
matted  chits  hanging  across  the  doorway.  The  lamp 
flared  up,  and  the  insects  of  the  hot  night  beat  an 
onslaught  on  the  taut  netting  that  kept  them  from  the 

flame. 

"  Who  is  it?  ”  cried  Bromley-Heneage.  The  lamp¬ 
light  fell  on  the  photo  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  it. 

"That’s  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  What  is  her 
other  name?”  asked  Winton,  not  rightly  following  the 
other’s  thoughts. 

“  Something  queer  here,”  muttered  Bromley-Heneage. 
“  Did  you  find  it?  ” 

"  You  remember  you  haven’t  yet  told  me  what  you 
were  going  to  say,”  said  Winton,  coaxing  the  man. 

"But  I  had  it  in  here,”  Bromley-Heneage  pro¬ 
tested,  as  he  feebly  sought  something  in  the  tangled 
folds  of  his  long  cloth.  "Ju-ju — curse  that!  The 
devil,  where  is  it?  Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  with  relief,  as 
he  fished  out  a  small  packet  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
hippo  hide.  “Thought'you  had  it,”  he  explained,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  unwrap  the  package,  which  contained  a  locket 
and  monocle. 

"Now,  let  us  see,”  said  Bromley-Heneage,  as  he  ad¬ 
justed  the  monocle  in  his  eye  with  the  ease  and  care 
of  a  man  killing  time  at  the  window  of  his  club. 
■"  Yes,”  he  went  on,  giving  expression  to  some  unspoken 
thought  ;  "  these  black  beggars  can’t  quite  have  the 
white  man’s  notion  of  things;  although  really  decent 
fellows  in  their  own  ways,  you  know — in  their  own  ways. 
You.  will  understand  that.  I  don’t  want  her  to  think  I 
died  Fanti,  with  them.  Tell  her  I  didn’t.” 

"  Certainly ;  but  mind  yourself,”  warned  Winton. 
He  sprang  up  from  the  rickety  chair  and  caught 
Bromley-Heneage,  who  was  about  to  fall  over  with 
the  sickly  weakness  which  comes  with  the  last  round  in 
the  fatal  fight.  He  settled  the  outcast  between  his 
knees,  as  best  he  could  with  his  own  feeble  strength, 
then  bent  over  him  to  hear  better. 

"  Give  me  a  soldier’s  funeral — Captain’s  firing  party 
— and  the — last  post  on  the — bugles.  I’ll  hear  it  all 
right.  Let  your  Haussas  ‘present’ — can’t  you?” 

The  pathos  of  the  appeal  touched  Winton  to  the 
quick,  and  he  did  his  best-  to  comfort  the  dying  man. 

“His  Excellency  will,  of  course,  wish  you  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  honoured.” 

"Then  you  promise — and  you’ll  have  it  gazetted,” 
gasped  Bromley-Heneage.  “  Say  I  was  lost,  missing, 
a. prisoner,  any  d — — d  thing;  only  see  I  die  in  the  ser¬ 
vice — .and  give  me  my  firing  party?” 

The  dying  man  was  so  far  gone,  so  shrunken  and 
shattered  by  his  strange,  unnatural,  half-crazed,  and 
now  wholly  sick  life,  that  Winton  could. not  resist  taking 
him  in  his  arms.  He  lay  there  gasping  for  breath, 
while  the  humid,  tropical  night  silently  passed.  His 
mind  wandered.  No  coherent  word  came  from  his  lips. 

Long  before  tne  dawn  could  break,  with  its  abrupt 
equatorial  rise  to  full  light,  he  had  reached  those  last 
few  moments  when' a  mail  craves  for  naught  but  peace 
to  assuage  his  abject  weariness.  His  enfeebled  fingers 
clutched  convulsively  at  the  arms  trying  to  support  him. 
He  spoke  again. 

"  Give  it  her — tell  her  I  always — but  only  for— show 
—her  the — gazette.” 

"But  what  is  her  name.?”  eagerly  asked  AVinton. 

He  put  Ms  ear' to  the  swollen 'lips. 

Bromley-Heneage  never  •replied’.  '  ■  . 


Winton  laid  down  the  body  on  the  floor.  The  locket 
slipped  out  from  the  folds  of  cloth.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  the  case  sprang  open  in  his  hand. 

"Pat!  Good  God!”  he  cried,  and  his  hold  on  the 
reality  of  things  snapped  for  the  second  time  that  day 
and  night.  “ 

The  news  was  carried  with  the  telepathic  mystery  of 
the  jungle.  Brew,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away, 
heard  it,  and  rushed  up  an  over-worked  surgeon.  Be¬ 
tween  them  Winton  gained  the  Coast  and  caught  the 
mail  boat,  although  to  this  day  the  Awumpa  give  the 
credit  for  his  recovery  to  their  ju-ju.  But  to  whom  it 
was  due  doesn’t  really  matter,  for  the  coaster  who 
safely  rides  the  surf,  as  Winton  did,  knows  that  all 
things  off  the  Coast  are  easy.  He  feels  that  the  good 
things  of  this  life  are  to  be  his ;  and  that  many  women, 
or  the  one  woman,  just  as  he  may  wash,  shall  do  his 
bidding. 


BOOKS. 

. »»»-■  — 

TN  reading  Mr.  Noel  Williams’  "A  Rose  of  Savoy”  (x), 
X  the  daughter  of  the  perfidious  Victor  Amadeus  II., 
and  the  mother  of  the  ineffable  Louis  XV.,  you  are  set 
to  ponder  upon  the  problem  of  heredity  v."  education 
and  environment.  The  most  astonishing  instance  in 
history  of  the  effect  of  education,  not  merely  to  modify, 
but  even  to  eradicate  inherited,  or,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
genital,  characteristics  is  surely  that  of  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  son  of  the  dull,  ignorant,  selfish  Dauphin, 
and  father'  of  Louis  XV.  Here  is  Saint-Simon’s  account 
— it  is  well  worth  giving  at  length — of  the  childhood  of 
a  prince  who  afterwards,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  and  indeed  by  universal  admission,  became  a 
prodigy  of  saintliness: — > 

This  prince,  the  Duo  de  Bourgogne,  was  born  terrible,  and 
in  his  early  youth  made  people  tremble.  He  would  fall  'nfco 
ungovernable  fits  of  rage,  even  against  inanimate  objects,  would 
break  the  clock  which  summoned  him  to  come  unwelcome  duty, 
or  storm  at  the  rain  when  it  prevented  him  from  going  out.  He 
was  impetuous  with  frenzy ;  .incapable  of  supporting  the  least 
resistance ;  obstinate  to  excess ;  passionately  fond  of  all  kinds 
of  pleasure.  He  had'  an  .ardent  inclination  for  everything  which 
is  forbidden  the  min'd  and  the  body,  and  a  biting  cruel  wit. 
which  spared  no  one  and  never  missed  its  mark.  His  pride  and 
arrogance  were  indescribable.  As  from  the  height  of  the  sky 
he  looked  down  upon  men,  whoever  they  were,  as  flies  and 
atoms,  and  even  his  brothers  scarcely  seemed  to  him  connecting- 
links  between  himself  and  the  human  race,  although  all  three 
had  been  brought  up  together  in  perfect  equality.  • 

That  this  prince  should,  to  quote  again  Saint-Simon, 
have  become  in  his  manhood  "  affable,  gentle,  kindly, 
tolerant,  modest,  bumble,  even  austere,”  was  due  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  teaching  of  Fenelon,  whose  "  Telemaque,” 
written  for  the  education  of  the  Due,  has  served  since 
to  teaclr  so  many  generations  of  schoolboys  French  at 
least,  if  not  virtue.  It  was  not,  however,  I  need  hardly 
say,  through  hooks  that  Fenelon  transformed  the 
prince’s  nature.  No  doubt  literee  humaniores  and  the 
old  tag,  “  emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros,”  suggest 
rightly  that  intimacy  with  the  classics  has  a  civilising 
effect ;  but  the  Due’s  Goth  of  a  father,  who  simply 
lived  for  wolf-hunting,  and  who,  when  he  was  not  in  the 
saddle,  spent  whole  afternoons  lolling  in  a  chair  and 
tapping  liis  shoes  with  a  cane,  had  had  the  classics 
flogged  into  him  in  his  boyhood !  It  was  not  “  Tele¬ 
maque,”  but  the  author  of  “  Telemaque,”  who  worked 
the  miracle  in  the  Due;  for  Fenelon,  by  universal 
admission,  was  the  most  fascinating  of  men,  while, 
as  the  prince’s  tutor,  he  was  not  only  kindly,  tactful, 
and  sympathetic,  but,  as  Joubert  says,  "more  patient 
than  patience  itself.”  Only  such  a  man  could  have 
worked  such  a  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Due’s 
bride,  the  "  Rose  of  Savoy,”  was  a  hardly  less * (*) 
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striking  example  of  the  demoralisation  of  an  ill-educa¬ 
tion  and  of  a  dissolute  environment.  When  she  came 
to  France  at  the  mature  age  of  eleven  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  Due  she  was  an  exemplary  maiden,  demure, 
docile,  and  discreet  to  the  point  of  dissimulation ;  but 
after  being  thoroughly  spoiled  by  Louis  XIY.  and  to 
some  extent  demoralised  by  his  Court,  she  became  a 
reckless  gambler  and  an  unconscionable  coquette. 
During  this  phase — which  was  fortunately  a  phase  only 
— of  her  development  she  was  a  trying  wife  to  her 
adoring  husband,  whose  deformity  (for  he  was  slightly 
deformed)  she  mimicked  for  the  amusement  of  her 
frivolous  friends,  and  whose  prudery  she  mocked.  ‘‘  The 
Rose  of  Savoy  ”  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  outgrow 
her  frivolity  and  folly  and  to  appreciate  the  Due,  who 
was  as  devoted  a  husband  as  he  was  an  exemplary 
prince.  Neither  lived  long  enough  (for  they  died  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  in  early  youth)  to  save, 
as  they  might  have  saved,  France  from  the  Revolution. 
The  Due,  who,  had  spared  no  pains  to  inform  himself 
in  the  minutest  details  of  the  condition  of  France  and 
of  the  causes  of  its  desperate  misery,  had  planned  far 
and  deep  reaching  reforms  which  he  might  have  had  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  goodness  to  carry  out.  Diis  aliter 
visum.  An  inscrutable  Providence  gave  France  in  his 
stead  Louis  XV.  How  different  the  Due  de  Bourgogne’s 
rule  would  have  been  from  that  of  his  grandfather  or 
from,  that  of  his  son  may  be  inferred  from  this — that  the 
poor,  who  were  to  them  negligible  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  were  to  him  his  first  and  last  thought.  When 
famine  followed  a  frost  in  which  the  poor  died  like  flies 
from  cold,  when,  as  Madame  wrote,  “The  dearth  is  so 
frightful  that  everywhere  one  sees  people  dropping 
literally  dead  from  starvation,”  Louis  XIV.  forbade  the 
sowing  of  spring  corn  and  prevented  the  Parlements 
from  interfering  with  the  corn  monopolists !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  lived  on  a  tenth  of 
his  income,  giving  the  other  nine -tenths  to  the  poor, 
stripped  his  apartments  of  everything  of  value  for  their 
benefit,  even  of  all  his  gems,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent 
connoisseur.  Nor  was  his  pity  for  the  poor  merely 
sentimental;  it  was  a  passion  and  a  principle,  and 
was  formulated  in  the  projected  reforms  found  post¬ 
humously  in  his  desk.  Yet  his  only  practical  post¬ 
humous  bequest  to  France  was— Louis  XV. !  Mr.  Noel 
Williams  has  written  an  interesting  book  upon  a 
fascinating  subject. 

Mr.  Bryan  O’Donnell  has  adapted  with  skill  and  dis¬ 
cretion  M.  Frederic  Loliee’s  “The  Gilded  Beauties  of 
the  Second  Empire”  (2),  which  nevertheless  is  “a  strong 
distillation”  to  recall  Falstaff’s  phrase  in  connection  with 
the  buck-basket  of  foul  clothes  in  which  he  was  almost 
smothered.  However,  “  the  pudicity  of  the  British 
nation,”  which  Mr.  Bryan  O’Donnell  felt  constrained 
to  respect,  is  not  easily  shocked  nowadays,  when  “  the 
young  person”  is  totally  extinct,  while  he  has  been 
discretion  itself  in  the  suppression  of  anecdotes  re¬ 
garding  exalted  English  personages  who  are  still  alive. 
Perhaps  an  anecdote,  which  M.  Ollivier  told  the  author, 
of  a  wrangle  the  statesman  overheard  between  the 
Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Emperor,  re  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  numberless  mistresses,  might  also  have  been 
tactfully  omitted.  Even  more  amusing  is  the  anecdote 
of  another  royal  personage,  the  Khedive  Ismail,  who 
bid  his  secretary  summon  Schneider,  the  original  Grand 
Duchess  of  Gerolstein,  to  Vichy.  The  secretary  by 
mistake  summoned  Schneider,  the  owner  of  the  famous 
small-arms  factory,  who  supplied  the  Khedive’s  army 
with  its  artillery,  and  the  mistake  was  not  discovered 
till  Ismail  surprised  the  little  fat  cannon-founder  in 
his  perfumed  bath !  As  for  the  lives  of  these  “  Gilded 
Beauties,”  they  recall  O’Connell’s  witty  image  describ¬ 
ing  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  smile — “  it  was  like  the  silver 
plate  on  a  coffin  ” — the  gilding,  however  thick,  covered 
only  putrid  nastiness.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
these  sordid  creatures  is  what  Mrs.  Poyser  said  in  reply 
to  Bartle  Massey’s  abuse  of  women,  “  I  guess  they  were 
made  to  match  the  men.” 

The  late  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain’s  “  The  Last  King  of 
Poland”  (3)  is  a  solid  piece  of  work,  but  unlike  most 
such  pieces  de  resistance,  it  is  interesting  as  it  is  solid. 
The  sum  of  the  impression  this  well-written  and  well- 


balanced  work  leaves  upon  you  is  that  Poland  would 
never  have  been  iniquitously  partitioned  by  the  Powers 
if  it  had  not  been  first  distractedly  partitioned  within 
itself.  What  Moore  said  of  Ireland  was  yet  more  true 
of  Poland :  .... 

Twas  fate,”  they’ll  say,  “  a  wayward  fate, 

Your  web  of  discord  wove ; 

And  while  your  tyrants  joined  in  hate, 

You  never  joined  in  love.” 

The  gallant  and  chivalrous  Pole,  who  seems  the  most 
sociable  and  patriotic  of  men,  is  really  too  much  of  an 
egoist  to  be  altruistically  social  or  self-effacingly 
patriotic.  “  The  Last  King  of  Poland  ”  himself  illus¬ 
trates  the  Polish  character  and  explains  the  unhappy 
history  of  the  country,  of  which  you  get  so  instructive 
a  glimpse  in  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain’s  picturesque  and  impar¬ 
tial  pages.  Not  the  least  interesting  page  in  Sir 
Arthur  Douglas’  "  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  ”  (4>— 
the  latest  addition  to  “  The  All  Red  Series  ” — is  that 
describing  the  effect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women — 
simply  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  voting 1  The 
women  voted  with  their  men-kind,  showed  no  discontent 
with  man-made  law,  and  no  wish  to  become. lawmakers 
themselves..  For  the  rest  “The  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand  ’  is  at  once  an  excellent  history,  guide-book, 
and,  I  might  almost  say,  “Whitaker’s  Almanack”  of 
the  islands,  especially  indispensable  to  any  intending 
emigrant.  ° 

The  versatile  and  ever-romantic  “  Q  ”  gives  you  a 
new  and  perfectly  delightful  character  in  “  True  Tilda  ” 
(5).  The  story,  to  be  sure,  is  as  old  as  storytelling, 
but  the  character  of  “True  Tilda”  is  new,  and  it  is  in 
her  and  her  chivalrous  rescue  of  the  derelict  orphan  that 
your  interest  is  centred.  That  “  Q's  ”  latest  story  wakes 
reminiscences  of  Dickens — of  Dotheboys  Hall  of  The 
Marchioness,  of  Vincent  Crummies, ‘and  of  Barkis 
-  rather  enhances  than  detracts  from  its  interest-  A 

§ ww1'  't0  “  True  Tilda  ”  than  Mr.  James 

Blyth  s  The  Penalty  ”  (6)  cannot  be  imagined,  You 

hardly  know  which  of  the  two  groups  of  characters — - 
the  pseudo-religious  or  the  cynically  vicious — disgust 
you  more.  The  Magdalene  heroine  and  the  hero  who 
redeems  her  are  sympathetic  personages ;  but  the  rest 
or  the  characters  are  odious  to  repulsiveness. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


°f  ,th® volum8s  of  the  Memorial  Edition  of  the 
VVorks.  or  George  Meredith  will  be  awaited  with 
exceptional  interest,  for  it  is  to  contain  the  novel  “  Celt 
and  Saxon,”  upon  which  the  author  had  long  been 
engaged,  but  which  he  left  unfinished.  Other  hitherto 
unpublished  matter,  including  an  incomplete  romance 
and  a  comedy,  will  also  appear  in  this  edition,  which 
will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Constable  in  about  tweqty- 
six  volumes,  to  be  sold  in  sets  only.  Publication  will  be 
commenced  in  November. 

An  important  travel  book  of  the  autumn  season  will 
be  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  “Trans-Himalaya,”  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  explorer’s  last  long  and  adventurous 
journey  through  Tibet  during  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish  this  work,  which  will  be 
in  two  volumes,  with  a  map,  eight  coloured  plates,  and 
400  other  illustrations.  The  same  firm  announce  “  The 
Gates  of  India,”  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  late  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department.  “  In  the 
course  of  twenty  years  of  official  wanderings,”  says  the 
author,  “  I  have  amassed  certain  notes  which  may  help 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  ancient  highways  and  cities 
of  those  trans-frontier  regions  which  contain  the  land¬ 
ward  gates  of  India.” 

The  publication  by  Mr.  Murray  this  week  of  the 
“  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz  ”  will  make  better 
known  to  English  readers  a  man  of  great  gifts  who  had 
a  most  remarkable  and  varied  career.  Schurz  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Prussian  rising  of  1848,  and,  escaping 
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from  the  fbrtrebsiiin  which  he  Was  imprisoned,  he  went 
to  America.  In  the  land  of  his  adoption  he  fought  as 
a  general  on  the  side  of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War, -and 
later  on  he  returned  for  a  time  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
in  the  capacity  of  United  States  Ambassador.  The  book 
relates  his  adventures  and  his  experiences  in  the  fields 
of  war,  diplomacy,  and  politics. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Collins,  R.I.,  who  has  already  presented 
the  public  with  a  beautiful  volume  of  coloured  pictures 
on  “  The  Cathedral  Cities  of  England,5’  has  now  pro- 
duced  a  similar  work  on  “  The  Cathedral  Cities  of 
Spain,55  which  will  be  published  next  week  by  Mr. 
Heinemann. 

Three  volumes  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  new  edition  of 
the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde  have  now  been  published — 
“  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime,  and  Other  Stories,55  “  The 
Duchess  of  Padua,55  and  “  Poems.55  Pounded  upon  the 
more  expensive  uniform  edition,  now  out  of  print,  the 
present  issue  will  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes  at 
5s.  each,  well  printed  and  handy  in  form.  To  “  The 
Duchess  of  Padua 55  there  is  a  new  preface  and  a  dedica¬ 
tion  explaining  certain  incidents  connected  with  the 
lost  manuscript  of  the  play,-  while  in  the  volume  of 
“  Poems  55  two  new  poems  discovered  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  uniform  edition  have  been  included. 

“  Great  Britain  and  the  Congo  55  is  the  title  of  a  work 
by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.,  will  have  ready  early  in  October.  As  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association,  Mr.  Morel 
has  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
slave  system  set  np  in  the  Congo,  and  the  primary 
object  of  his  book  is  to  convey  the  conviction  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  afford,  from  whatever  aspect  the 
matter  is  approached,  to  be  beaten  in  that  struggle. 
Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  has  written  an  introduction,  and 
the  volume  will  be  illustrated  by  two  up-to-date  maps  of 
the  Belgian  and  the  French  Congo. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Charles  Eeade’s  greatest  work 
“  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  55 — Sir  Walter  Besant 
held  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  historical  novel  in  the 
English  language-— has  just  been  published  (price 
12s.'  6d.  net)  by  Meesrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  in  the 
St.  Martin’s  Illustrated  Library  of  -Standard  Authors. 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has  furnished  many  admirable  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  story — twenty  being  full-page  coloured 
plates — and  the  volume  is  well  printed  on  good  paper 
and  handsomely  hound. 

Mr.  Lane  is  issuing  this  week  a  new  edition  in  two 
volumes  of  “The  Last.  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,55 
which  were  first  published,  from  the  original  MSS  in 
1859.  The1  work  is  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Francis  Steuart, 
who  furnishes  an  introduction,  and  there  are  numerous 
portraits  and  other  illustrations. 

Appropriately  at  the  time  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  bicentenary  of  Johnson’s  birth.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
and  Sons  have  commenced  the  reissue,  in  twenty  weekly 
parts  (price  sixpence  each),  of  their  fine  illustrated 
edition  of  Boswell’s  u  Life.”  To  the  568  illustrations 
collected  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Roger  Ingpen,  descrip¬ 
tive  or  biographical  notes  are  added,  giving  much 
information  concerning  Johnson,  his  friends,  and  the 
places  associated  •with  his  memory. 

To  the  People’s  Library,  an  aptly  named  series  of 
cheap  reprints  of  famous  hooks,  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 
have  just  added  ten  new  volumes,  comprising  “  Mansfield 
Park,”  “  Villette,  “  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,” 
“The  Master  of  Ballantraey”  “The  Black  Tulip,” 
“  Lavengro,”  Ruskin’s  “  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  “  Sketch  Book,”  Thackeray’s  “  Four 
Georges  55  and.  “The  English  Humorists,”  and  Dean 
Ramsay’s  “  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Charac¬ 
ter.”  Considering  the  quality  of  the  paper,  printing, 
and  binding,  these  volumes  at  eightpence  each  are 
wonderfully  cheap,  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  hooks. 
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MUSIC. 

- - - 

THE  BRASS  BAND  MOVEMENT. 

BRASS  band  performances  are  not  much  in  the  way 
of  the  average  London  concert-goer,  hut  to  some 
thousands  of  earnest  music-lovers  they  mean  much,  afe 
any  one  may  readily  ascertain  who  chooses  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Crystal  Pala,ce  on  Saturday  next.  The-  brass 
band  movement,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is  not 
of  very  long  standing,  but  its  development  has  been 
astonishing.  The  Crystal  Palace  festivals  had  their 
origin,  I  believe,  in  the  famous  “  Absent-minded 
Beggar”  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  1899.  To-day 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  biggest  things  of 
their  kind  in  existence.  Scores  of  bands  compete; 
special  trains  are  run  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  eager  partisans 
assemble  to  cheer  their  respective  favourites.  Year  by 
year  the  number  of  competing  bands  has  steadily 
increased.  For  the  first  contest  39  entered,  the  second 
carried  the  number  to  48,  the  third  took  it  t'o  79,  in 
1903  it  reached  110,  while  this  year  no  fewer  than  150 
are  competing,  and  over  40'  entries  were  received  for  the 
thousand-guinea  championship  trophy.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  these  150  hands  represent  the 
merest  fraction  only  of  those  in  existence  throughout 
the  country.  All  told,  there  are  in  England  at  the 
present  time  between  30,000  and  40,000  brass  bands 
with  an  average  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  playing  mem¬ 
bers  each.  What  a  vast  amount  of  musical  enthusiasm 
and  musical  energy  such  figures  represent ! 

Som6  may  be  surprised,  moreover,  to  learn  of  what 
very  old  standing  is  this  love  of  thei  brass  hand  among 
the  miners,  mill  hands,  and  other  workers  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands  and  the  North.  The  famous'  Black  Dyke  Band 
of  Queensbury,  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  has  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  of  over  fifty  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  period  it  has  amassed  prizes  totalling  over 
£8,000,  while  still  older  organisations  in  the  same 
district,  from  which  the  present  band’  may  be  regarded 
as  lineally  descended,  go  back  nearly  fifty  years  further. 
Besses  o’  th5  Barn,  another  equally  famous  combination, 
boast  an  even  longer  record,  having  been  founded  over 
100  years  ago.  All  the  hands  are,  of  course,  composed 
entirely  of  amateurs,  while  no  one  will  need  to  be  told 
how  keen  is  the  spirit  of  partisanship  engendered  when 
they  compete. 

On  this  account  it  is  doubtless  a  prudent  practice 
to  withhold  the  names  of  the  judges  entrusted  with 
the  responsible  task  of  making  the  awards.  Like 
Beckmesser  in  bis  Marker’s  Box,  they  listen  to  the 
performances  from  a  screened  platform,  enabling  them 
to  hear  without  seeing  which  particular  band  is  "play¬ 
ing,  and  thus  absolute  impartiality  is  aimed  at.  Yet 
even  so  dissatisfaction  with  their  verdicts  is  not  un¬ 
known.  A  few  years  ago  great  surprise  was  occasioned 
by  the  award  of  the  leading  prize  to  Hebburn  Colliery, 
a  comparatively  unknown  combination,  whose  playing 
was  adjudged  superior  to  that  of  Black  Dyke,  Besses 
o’  th5  Barn,  and  other  famous  rivals.  Formal  repre¬ 
sentations  Avere  even  made  to  the  management  by 
some  of  the  local  authorities  on  behalf  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  organisations.  The  management  stood  by  the 
judges,  however,  and  the  decision  held,  with  the  result 
that  neither  Besses  o’  th5  Barn  nor  Black  Dyke  competed 
the  following  year. 

In  regard  to  the  music  performed  at  these  festivals* 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  consists  so  largely  of  selec¬ 
tions  and  arrangements,  but  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
little  original  music  of  any  value  is  available.  If  some 
of  our  younger  composers  who  waste  their  time  in  com¬ 
posing  symphonic  poems  for  full  orchestra  which  never 
get  a  hearing  would  turn  their  attention  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  gain  all  round,  for  probably  the 
composers  themselves  would  benefit  in  many  instances 
from  the  necessity  of  adapting  their  ideas  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vulgar.  Certainly  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  if  we  numbered  among  our  masters  a  Wagner 
or  a  Strauss,  such  magnificent  raw  material  would  not 
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remain  so  singularly  neglected.  As  it  is,  playing  of 
superlative  excellence  is  too  often  wasted  on  the  veriest 
trash.  In  this  connection  a  correspondent  writes  to  com¬ 
plain  particularly  of  the  works  usually  chosen  for  the 
concert  of  the  massed  bands  which  terminates  the  festival 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  sure  enough  I  notice  that 
a  “descriptive  selection”  entitled  “A  Rural  Wedding” 
constitutes  the  piece  de  resistance  in  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gramme.  Here  is  clearly  one  direction  in  which  there 
is  room  for  reform.- 


The  Musical  League  holds  its  first  festival  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  next  at  Liverpool,  and  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  what  amount  of  success  attends  it.  As  I 
pointed  out  some  time  ago,  the  programmes  of  the  three 
concerts  arranged,  consisting  as  they  do  almost  entirely 
of  unknown  works  by  more  or  less  unknown  British 
composers,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  calculated  to 
appeal  very  powerfully  to  the  general  public,  and  even 
the  connoisseur  might  be  forgiven  for  not  regarding' 
them  as  irresistibly  attractive;  but  the  selection  goes  to 
show  that  the  promoters  have  certainly  not  been  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  quality  of  courage,  whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  their  judgment.  In  a  circular  which  they  have 
issued  I  notice  the  statement,  “  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  conductor,  the  Cathie  Quartet,  and 
all  the  solo  performers  are  giving  their  services,”  which 
somehow  rather  recalls  the  time-honoured  request  not 
to  shoot  the  pianist.  It  is  certainly  very  generous  of 
the  artists  in  question  to  appear  in  this  manner  without 
fee  or  reward,  but  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  increase 
respect  for  a  body  of  such  pretensions  as  the  Musical 
League  that  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  organise  its 
first  festival  on  this  eleemosynary  basis. 

Hew  works  continue  to  be  produced  in  profusion  at 
the  Promenades.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  those 
heard  last  week  was  Max  Reger’s  “Symphonic  Pro¬ 
logue  to  a  Tragedy,”  a.  typically  long  drawn  out  and 
elaborate  production  which  none  the  less  left  an  undeni¬ 
able  impression  of  power  and  originality.  I  should 
hesitate  to  agree  with  one  judgment  which  found  this 
music  “  pelluc-idly  clear,”  for  that  is  not  Reger’s  way, 
but  it  is  Certainly  strong  and  impressive,  charged  in 
parts  with  deep  emotion  and  generally  arresting.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  in  a 
work  of  this  sort  on  a  first  hearing — and  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  be  done  again.  It  is  much  as  if  a  very 
elaborate  picture  were  placed  before  one  for  a  second 
and  then  removed  for  good.  Another  work  of  ambitious 
aim,  but  happily  more  easy  to  follow,  was  Mr.  Paul 
Graener’s  “From  Valleys  and  Heights,”  a  clever  pro¬ 
duction  bespeaking  high  aim  and  strenuous  purpose  in 
every  bar ;  while  a  third  was  Steinpflug’s  overture  to  a 
comedy  of  tohakespeare — a  genial  work  overflowing 
with  fun  and  high  spirits. 

On  the  subject  of  aspirants  and  audition  fees,  Mr. 
Charles  Manners,  of  the  Moody-Manners  Company 
writes  :  — • 

I  enclose  you  a  printed  form  that  we  send  by  return  of  post 
always  to  any  one  who  aslr3  for  an  audition — and  the  average 
is  about  half-a:dozen  a  day.  I  have  never  yet  charged  a  far¬ 
thing  to  hear  any  one,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  .  .  .  With 

regard  to  our  season  just  finished  at  the  Lyric,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  my  treasurer  tells  me  that  our  profit  is  even  more  than 
£150,  namely  £190.  Of  course,  this  means  without  anythin^ 
for  my  wife  and  myself,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  costumes;  but 
I  -expect-  a  good  many  people  will  think  that  the  £190  is  well 
worth  all  these  three  things,  so  we  must  only  agree  with  them 
and  he  very  satisfied.  Now  about  next  season,  what  am  I  lo 
do?  I  should  like  to  join  the  -choruses  of  my  A  and  B  com¬ 
panies^  and  make  a  chorus  of  ninety  or  one  hundred;  but  will 
the  public  back  me  up?  If  the  public  only  knew  how  it  all  rests 
with  them,  and  them  alone  ! 

There  certainly  never  was  a  manager  like  Mr.  Manners 
for  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence. 

Hot  many  novelties  figure  in  the  programmes  of  the 
twelve  concerts  announced  by  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  coming  season.  Paderewski’s  new 
symphony  will  be  one,  a  new  piano  concerto  by  Dr. 
Hans.  Huber  another,  and  a  Suite  Fantastique  for 
piano  and  orchestra  by  Ernest  Schelling  a  third,  but 
otherwise  the  fare  offered  will  be  wholly  familiar. 


Richter  is  to  conduct  seven  concerts,  Safonoff  two 
(one  of  which  will  include  Elgar’s  sj^mphony),  Hikisch 
two  (the  programme  of  one  including  “Ein  Helden- 
leben  ”),  and  Kussewitzky  one. 


THE  THEATRES. 


“FALSE  GODS,”  AT  HIS  MAJESTY’S. 

FOR  a  very  little  while,  at  the  beginning  of  M.  Brieux’s 
“  False  Gods,”  at  His  Majesty’s,  I  had  a  fear  that 
it  was  going  to  prove  a  sort  of  Egyptian  “  Sign  of  the 
Cross.”  We  were  introduced  to  a  pagan  community 
dominated  by  a  rigorous  priesthood,  and  back  to  this 
community  came  Mr.  Henry  Ainley,  otherwise  Satni, 
the  son  of  Pakli  the  potter,  full  of  high  ideas  and 
enlightenment.  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  suspect  M.  Brieux  of  any  such  crime,  and  the  new 
creed  of  Satni,  son  of  Pakh  the  potter,  proves  to  be 
only  negation,  and  the  play  an  attack  on  religion. 
Satni  burns  with  wrath  at  seeing  his  fellows  worship 
Isis,  Amen-R-a,  and  a  host  of  deified  animals,  but  he  has 
no  faith  to  give  them  in  place  of  the  old  faith  which  he 
temporarily  shatters.  Wha,t  M.  Brieux  really  seems  to 
be  aiming  at  is  the  exposure  of  accepted  belief.  Thus 
when  Satni  comes  to  grips  with  the  great  High  Priest  the 
latter  shows  his  hand  most  thoroughly.  “  You  think  that 
priest-worked  miracles  are  wrong,”  says  the  old  man 
in  effect.  Wait  till  I  show  you  the  comfort  that  they 
bring  to  all  these  miserable  people,  and  then  you  will 
be  ready  to  lend  yourself  to  fraud,  even  as  we  do.  Satni 
caves  in  for  the  moment  and  works  a  miracle  himself, 
making  the  goddess  Isis  bow  her  head  in  response  to 
the  supplications  of  a  Lourdes-like  crowd  of  sufferers, 
but  he  repents  the  fraud  afterwards  and  declares  that 
it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  be  deceived,  that  “  all  are 
glorious  who  preach  new  effort,”  and  that  lie  ought  to 
have  “  faced  the  death  of  a  few  to  save  the  future  of 
all.”  Ultimately  the  reformer  is  stabbed  and  dies  on 
the  temple  floor,  while  his  betrothed,  with  the  rapt 
expression  of  a  Christian  martyr  on  her  face,  is 
carried  forth  in  state  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Hile 
“False  Gods”  really,  as  we  see  it,  is  a  work  ot 
collaboration,  the  two  collaborators  being  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  and  M.  Brieux.  All  Sir  Herbert  Tree’s  work 
is  splendidly  Egyptian.  The  magnificent  temple  in 
which  the  last  scene  takes  place  is  a  triumph  of  stage 
management.  The  huge  towering  columns  convey  a 
feeling  of  mystery  and  majesty,  and  the  vastness  of  it 
all  is  tremendously  impressive.  The  crowds,  too,  are 
wonderfully  managed,  and  the  people,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  look  Egyptian.  In  M.  Brieux’s  part  of  the 
work,  though,  you  find  intensely  modern  thought  put 
into  an  Egyptian  setting.  There  is  no  reason  why 
“False  Gods  ”  should  be  placed  in  Egypt  a  thousand 
years  b.c.,  except  that,  being  thus  placed,  it  is  not 
calculated  to  give  offence.  It  contains  entirely 
modern  ideas  swathed  in  mummy-cloths.  That  is 
M.  Brieux’s  cleverness.  There  are  few  good  acting, 
parts  in  the  play,  except  that  of  the  iconoclast,  and  Mr. 
Ainley  plays  this  with  admirable  fervour  and  vigour. 
Sir  Herbert,  wlio  only  appears  in  the  last  act,  has  one 
chance  as  the  wily,-  domineering  High  Priest,  who  is 
the  actual  ruler  of  Egypt,  for  the  Pharaoh  is  a  non¬ 
entity.  He  brings  out  admirably  the  subtle  power  of 
the  man  whose  philosophy  and  religion  may  be  found, 
in  such  lines  as  these  ;  — 

A  little  wisdom  banishes  the  gods  ....  great  wisdom  brings 
them  back. 

Wo  give  to  each  one  the  faith  he  deserves.  Had  you  re¬ 
mained  with  us,  at  each  step  in  the,  priesthood  you  would  have 
beheld  the  gods  rise  with  us,  become  more  immaterial,  more 
noble,  as  you  became  more  learned.  .  .  .  We  give  to  tho 
people  the  gods  they  can  understand.  Our  god  is  different.  He 
is  the  one  who  exists  in  essence,  and  wo  crave  his  pardon  for 
belittling  him  by  miracles. 

Miss  Evelyn  D’Alroy  is  very  charming  and  tender 
as  the  young  martyr  who  never  wavers  in  her  faith 
and  thinks  it  a  far  finer  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Hile  than  to  wed  Mr.  Ainley,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell  plays  a  blind  woman,  who  spends  her  time  praying 
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to  Isis  for  sights  with  considerable  feeling.  I  eonld 
however,  that,  beautiful  though  her  cooing  voice 
may  be,  she  would  not  mouth  her  words  so  much. 
I  shall  be  very  interested  to  see  how  the  public  take 
to  this  blend  of  philosophy  and  drama,  because  there 
are  two  ways  of  taking  it.  Some  people  seem  inclined 
to  look  up  to  M.  Brieux  as  a  sort  of  defender  of  the 
faith  1  The  clever  adaptation  is  the  work  of  Mr.  James 
Bernard  Fagan. 

“  The  Great  Divide,”  at  the  Adelphi. 

“The  Great  Divide,”  by  'William  Vaughn  Moody,  is 
another  of  America’s  stupendous  successes,  and,  having 
heard  a  great  deal  about  it,  I  was  very  curious  to  see 
it.  For  one  act  you  get  drama  hot  and  strong,  and 
I  quite  understand  its  success,  but  the  nebulous 
psychology  of  the  later  acts  rather  bored  me.  It 
always  seems  to  me  that  these  great,  strong,  simple- 
souled  American  nature’s  gentlemen,  such  as  Mr. 
Miller  shows  us,  never  quite  understand  the  right  way 
to  treat  a  wife.  A  woman  once  said  to  me  that  she 
would  only  a  marry  a  man  who  was  capable  of  knock¬ 
ing  her  on  the  head  and  kicking  her  into  the  corner 
of  a  room  if  she  exasperated  him.  (That  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  she  is  still  unmarried,  so  you  may  draw 
what  inference  you  like !)  Most  emphatically,  however, 
do  I  say  that  Miss  Edith  Wynne-Matthison  would  have 
come  to  her  senses  much  earlier  in  the  play  if  Mr. 
Miller  had  taken  off  his  belt  and  “  corrected  ”  her.  In 
America,  however,  I  believe  that  grand  old  British 
institution,  wife-beating,  is  almost  unknown.  Of 
course,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Miller  makes 
a  bad  start.  In  bis  early  days  he  apparently  had  a 
terrible  taste  for  tippling,  and  one  day,  having 
humoured  this  taste,  he  in  company  with  two  scoun¬ 
drels  goes  out  girl-hunting  in  Arizona.  Their  sport  is 
rewarded,  for  they  stalk  a  ranche  where  they  find 
Miss  Wynne-Matthison  alone,  her  brother  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  while.  She  tries  to  defend 
herself  with  gun  and  knife,  but  is  overpowered,  and 
then  the  ruffians  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  her.  In 
her  desperation  she  appeals  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  seems 
the  most  decent  of  the  three,  and  he  promises  to  save 
her1  from  the  others  if  she  will  act  on  the  “  dead  square  ” 
with  him  and  marry  him  afterwards.  Of  course^  it  is 
an  undeniably  awkward  situation  for  a  girl,  so  she  con¬ 
sents,  whereupon  Mr.  Miller  buys  off  a  scoundrelly 
Mexican  with  a  gold  necklace  and  fights  the  other  man, 
who  will  not  be  bought  off.  The  curtain  falls  on  the 
winner — Mr.  Miller — taking  away  his  booty,  and  you 
really  are  keenly  interested  in  the  outcome  of  a 
marriage  which  originated  thus  strangely. 

What  happens  is  that  the  man  undergoes  an  instan¬ 
taneous  moral  regeneration.  He  gives  up  drink,  he 
works,  he  becomes  rich,  and  he  idolises  his  bride,  but 
she  cannot  forgive  him  for  the  manner  of  her  wooing. 
Instead  of  being  thankful  for  having  gained  a  wealthy, 
excellent  husband  she  maunders  round  analysing  her 
outraged  feelings.  So  badly  is  she  affected  this  way 
that  even  after  she  has  hidden  her  head  on  his  chest 
and  whispered  in  correct  stage  fashion  the  intelligence 
of  a  coming  arrival  she  finds  in  this  fact  a  reason  for 
leaving  him.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
two  are  reconciled  in  the  end,  and  the  moral  of  it  all  is 
absolutely  sound.  The  man  instead  of  lounging  round 
repenting  has  started  a  new  life,  and  almost  rejoices 
in  what  he  did  in  the  first  act  because  of  the  good  that 
has  come  out  of  it,  while  the  girl  at  last  realises  that 
this  is  a  manlier  attitude  to  adopt  even  for  a  girl,  than 
to  be  eternally  regretting  the  past,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  out  of  evil  has  come  good.  Miss  Wynne-Matthison 
lotfks  charming  as  the  girl,  but  to  note  she  becomes 
rather  monotonous  however,  the  part  is  a  very  trying 
one.  Mr.  Miller  is  so  good  as  the  simple  sincere  miner 
that  I  hope  we  shall  see  much  more  of  him  in  London. 
Miss  Laura-  Hope  Crews,  who  plays  a  small  comedy 
part,  is  delightfully  fresh  and  natural,  and  I  trust  she 
will  not  go  back  to  America  in  a  burry. 

“A  Bottle  of  Djinn”  at  the  Vaudeville. 

I  went  to  the  Vaudeville  knowing  nothing  about  the 
book  on  which  I  understand  Mr.  Angtoy  has  founded 


his  play,  “  The  Brass  Bottle,”  and  I  had  one  of  those 
thoroughly  enjoyable  ervenings  which  fall  all  too  seldom 
to  the  lot  of  the  critic.  Anachronistic  humour  may  be 
one  of  the  easiest  forms  of  humour,  but  Mr.  Anstey 
handles  his  material  so  deftly,  and  has  such  a  nice  sense 
of  comedy,  that  “The  Brass  Bottle”  is  a  thing  of  joy 
from  first  to  last.  What  is  more,  the  play  is  admirably 
cast.  I  have  seldom  seen  Mr.  Lawrence  Grossmitb,  Mr. 
Budge  Harding,  or  Mr.  Holman  Clark  so  good  before 
as  they  are  here.  There  is  something  very  nice  about 
Mr.  Grossmith’s  position.  He  is  the  means  of  allowing 
Mr.  Holman  Clark  to  escape  from  a  brass  vessel,  where 
he  has  lain  long  in  bottle.  The  grateful  Dj inn’s  one 
idea  in  consequence  is  to  shower  favours  on  his  bene¬ 
factor.  As  Mr.  Grossmitb  is  a  struggling  young  archi¬ 
tect,  and  as  all  the  Djinn’s  ideas  date  back  to  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  result  is  complicated,  and  his  gifts 
become  curses.  Wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice 
in  the  form  of  jewels  the  size  of  cocoamrts  is  only 
embarrassing.  Sumptuous  Arabian  repasts  only  make 
you  sigh  for  the  Savoy,  and  an  after-dinner  entertain¬ 
ment  when  you  are  entertaining  the  only  girl  you  ever 
loved,  to  which  come  a  swarm  of  houris  who  call  you 
lord  and  master,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  explain.  The 
old  Djinn  is  such  a  fascinating  person  that  I  was  quite 
sorry  when  he  retired  to  liis  bottle,  but  it  is  all 
very  well  to  have  a  gentlemanly  bottle-imp  dressed 
in  mouldy  green  diaphanous  draperies  always  at  hand 
to  gratify  your  lightest  whim,,  yet  when  he  cuts  up 
rough  and  starts  turning  your  friends  into  one-eyed 
mules  he  is  best  re-bottled  quickly.  The  last  act,  which 
i  feared  would  let  the  whole  thing  down,  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  amusing,  because,  before  retiring 
into  the  privacy  of  his  bottle,  Fakrash-el-Aamash — 
that  is  the  gentleman’s  name — blots  out  from  the 
memory  of  all  and  sundry  recollection  of  the  fantastic 
events  ill  which  he  has  played  so  prominent  a'  part. 
There  is  one  exception,  however.  Mr.  Budge  Harding — 
a  rival  architect,  and  Mr.  Grossmith’s  rival  for  the  hand 
of  pretty  Miss  Viva  Birkett — is  omitted.  He  remem¬ 
bers  everything,  and  tries  to  make  capital  out  of  his 
recollections,  but  only  finds  himself  pronounced  mad. 
The  Maskelyne  and  Cooke-y  effects  are  most  skilfully 
managed,  and  if  you  want  to  forget  for  a  while  that 
(Don sols  are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  that  Socialism  is  rife  in 
the  land,  that  marriage — on  the  stage1 — is  most  certainly 
a  failure,  and  that  the  country  has  wholly  gone  to  the 
dogs,  go  and  see  “  The  Brass  Bottle.”  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  for  many  month's  to'  come  Mr.  Anstey  will 
be  responsible  for  thousands  cf  people  forgetting  their 
troubles  in  the  bottle. 


TO  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM 
HER  DAUGHTER. 

- *04 - 

Hans  Place,  September  15,  1909. 

MY  DEAB  MOTHER,, — You  will  see  by  my  address 
that  I  am  back  home  again,  and  my  endeavours 
to  earn  my  living  and  to  work  out  a  career  of  my  owb 
have  comh  to  an  untimely  end.  I  suppose  there  are  only 
seven  days  in  the  week,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  each, 
but  X  seem  to  have  lived  through  the  whirlwind  of 
eternity  since  last  I  wrote  to  you. 

My  apotheosis  of  sensations  took  place  on  Monday 
at  the  office.  I  was  seated  in  the  room  of  Smith  fils , 
working  away  at  some  papers,  wholly  oblivious  of 
whether  any  one  else  was  in  the  room  or  not.  I  thought, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  was  alone.  Smith  fils  must 
have  come  in  quite  quietly— it  was  after  lunch — and  I 
fancy  he  must  have  been  lunching  well.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  step  behind  me,  and  I  looked  up,  and  before  I 
knew,  anything  else  he  bad  an  arm  round  my  waist  and 
was  frying  to  kiss  me.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  been 
so  terrified  in  my  life.  Anything  approaching  intoxica¬ 
tion  has  always  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  speechless 
horror ;  it  was  like  a  terrible  mesmeric  Medusa  head, 
insolent  and  petrifying.  I  do  not  suppose  be  was  what 
he  would  call  drunk,  but  he  had  certainly  had.  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  And  even  then,  in  that  aggra- 
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vated  revelation  of  hideous  reality,  the  full  forming 
billows  of  my  wrath  were  not  for  his  insult  to  me 
personally — one  does  not  break  one’s  heart  because  a 
boot  gets  muddy — but  I  boiled  with  a  maelstrom  of  red- 
flecked  passion  when  I  thought  of  how  other  girls  less 
fortunate  had  to  put  up  with  such  things — girls  who 
dare  not  quarrel  with  their  employers  lest  they  starve. 
I  think  every  girl — especially  those  who  fend  for  them¬ 
selves — should  learn  jiu-jitsu.  I  had.  Smith  fils  had 
not.  And  then  I  spoke.  Not  loudly,  not  incoherently; 
but  the  Greek  gods  who  give  speech  to  mortals  when 
they  most  need  it  winged  my  tongue — and  I  made  him 
ashamed.  I  did  not  know  that  the  levin  brand  of  my 
wrath  could  scorch  and  sear  as  it  did  ;  it  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  me  of  my  own  potentialities. 

The  scene  had  scarcely  been  rounded  off ;  he  had  just 
begun  to  implore  me  to  overlook  it  all  and  not  to.  give 
him  away  to  his  father — a  nice  dignified  position  for 
him !  I  suppose  if  I  had  been  a  poor  girl  he  would  have 
threatened,  me  with  all  kinds  of  horrors. — to  tell  his 
father  I  had  begun  it,  or  other  contemptible  tricks  of 
that  kind— but  as  I  had  told  him  a  bit  mere  about 
myself,  he  knew  ho  dare  not;  and  so  he  grovelled, 
vermiform  and  crawling,  and  then  there  came  a  step 
on  the  stair,  and  we  resumed  onr  normal  positions,  1 
in  my  chair,  he  at  his  table,  and  the  clerk  brought  in 
a  slip  of  paper  with  a  client’s  name. 

“  Show  her  in,”  said  Smith  fils*. 

I  went  on  with  my.  work,  and  as  the  .newcomer  spoke 
I  instantly  recognised  the  voice  of  Mrs  Lacey — the 
greatest  gossip  in  Mayfair.  I  constantly  had  to  take 
down  letters  for  Smith  fils  while  clients  were  in  the 
room,  and  to  do  that  I  had  to  turn  round.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  went  through— sensations  seemed  going 
cheap  that  afternoon.  Every  minute  I  expected- to  hear 
him  speak  to  me  and  tell  me  to  get  my  shorthand-book 
Of  course,  she  would  have  recognised  me  instantly,  and 
then  you  might  as  well  try  to  deaden  the  roar  of  London. 

She  belongs  to  that  class  of  woman  who  seem,  to 
think  silence  a  crime,  and  any  conversation  that  fills 
up  the  spaces  a  virtue.  I  have  heard  her  waffle  on 
and  on  like  an  overcharged  gargoyle  on  a  rainy  day. 
She  has  no  mind  equal  to  the  creation  of  interesting 
speech,  and  she  fills  up  the  milky  way  of  her  gabblings 
by  endless  personalities.  To  have  discovered  me  as  a 
typist  would  have  given  her  tongue  a  non-stop  run  of 
at  least  a  week’s  duration.  Thank  Heaven,  at  last  she 
went,  and  I  was  undiscovered,  but  during  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  was  there  I  began  to  realise  something 
of  the  folly  of  the  step  I  had  taken,  and  that  and  the 
Smith  fils,  episode  made  me  begin  to  hanker  afte^  the 
calm  of  home  again. 

'But  more  was  yet  to  follow  ere  the  day  was  done. 
She  had  scarcely  gone  out  when  the  bell  of  Smith  pere 
rang  for  me,  and  I  went  down.  I  found  that  some 
trouble  had  arisen  over  some  legal  work  that  I  knew 
all  about.  Smith  pi  re’s  regular  clerk  was  away  for  his 
holiday.  It  was  essential  that  some  one  should  go  up 
to  the  Temple  and  see  the  barrister  who  had  been 
attending  to  the  matter.  'Smith  pere  said  some  polite 
things  to  me  about  my  intelligence  and  the  grip  I  had 
shown  of  the  subject,  and  instructed  me  to  go  and  see 
counsel  at  his  chambers.  I  had  never  met  the  man, 
but  I  knew  his  name  quite  well,  and,  of  course,  I  had 
nob  the  smallest  objection.  The  girl  clerk  from  a 
solicitor’s  office  does  not  often  get  sent  up  to  the  Temple, 
hot  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not,  and-  in  the 
Long  Vacation  all  things  are  possible. 

So  up  I  went,  found  the  place,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  clerk  treated  me  with  great  courtesy  and 
showed  me  straight  into  counsel’s  sanctum,  instead  of 
keeping  me  waiting  in  the  outer  room.  He  then  told  me 
that  the  man  I  had  been  sent  to  see  was  away  on  his 
holiday,  but  that  another  barrister  who  was  doing  his 
work  in  his  absence  would  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  and 
requested  me  to  wait.  I  waited;  presently  I  heard  a 
man  come  into  the  outer  chambers  and  open  the  door 
of  the  room  where  1  was.  He  came  in  and  X  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  Frank  Graham,  the  one  man 
I  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  avoid.— Your  affectionate 
daughter,  MAXJDE. 


SPORT. 

RACING:  PAST  AND  FUTURE, 

HEAR  that  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  next  year 
the  weights  for  the  Cesarewitch  will  be  held  over 
until  after  the  Doncaster  meeting,  and  those  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  will  not  appear  until  after  the  race  for 
the  Duke  of  York  Handicap  at  Kempton  Park.  There 
is  no  affinity  with  reason  in  publishing  the  weights  for 
these  two  handicaps  so  early,  seeing  that  the  heavy 
speculation  which  at  one  time  went  on  daily  for  weeks 
has  become  extinct,  both  events  being  now  really  post¬ 
betting  races.  It  is  preposterous  to  produce  the  weights 
for  the  Cambridgeshire  nearly  eight  weeks  before  the 
race  is  run,  considering  the  numerous  events  at  Derby, 
Doncaster,  Manchester,  Kempton  Park,  and  other  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  quite  likely  any  year  to  hopelessly  spoil 
the  Newmarket  handicap. 

A  great  deal  of  distracted  drivel  has  bee'll  printed 
about  Minoru’s  defeat  at  Doncaster,  which  some  ganders 
describe  as  “mysterious”  and  “'inexplicable.”  The 
simple  fact  is  that  Minoru  is  deficient  in  stamina,  as 
must  have  been  perfectly  apparent  tp  any  one  with  a 
grain  of  common  sense  who  watched  the  Derby  finish 
closely.  The  wonder  is  that  Minoru  should  have  been 
So  generally  recommended  as  the  probable  winner  of 
the  St,  Leger,  and  before  the  race  was  half  over  the 
infatuated  simpletons  who  had  backed  the  King’s  colt 
must  have  been  sadly  convinced  of  their  immense  error. 
Minoru  cannot  stay,  and  that  is  the  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  conclusive  explanation  of  his  collapse  at 
Doncaster.  Minoru  will  no  doubt  be  entered  for  the 
Coronation  Cup  at  the  Epsom  Summer  Meeting,  but 
the  Aseot  Cup  course  is  altogether  beyond  his  powers. 
At  present  the  Derby  winner’s  first  engagement  as  a 
four-year-old  is  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  the  entry  also 
includes  Mirador,  Lemberg,  and  Neil  Gow.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Minoru  is  entered  for  the  Princess  of  Wales' 
Stakes  at  Newmarket,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Santo  Strato  pulled  up  lame  after  running  third  for 
the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  he  could  not  be  trained  again. 
He  won  the  Chester  Cup  with  9  at.  on  his  back,  and  he 
was  decidedly  unfortunate  in  being  beaten  for  the  Ascot 
Cup,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild  has  sold  this  horse  to  the 
Comte  de  Fels,  and  he  goes  to  the  Voisins  Stud  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  et  Oise.  Santo  Strato  brought 
plungers  to  direful  grief  at  Ascot  last  year  when  he 
unexpectedly  defeated  Primer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Stakes,  but  this  season  he  did  them  a  good  turn  when 
he  won  thei  Chester  Cup. 

It  is  predicted  in  one  of  the  papers  that  Dean  Swift 
will  compensate  Mr.  Joel  for  several  disappointments 
this  season  by  winning  the  Champion  Stakes  at  the  New¬ 
market  Second  October  Meeting,  The  writer  of  this 
nonsense  cannot  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  over 
the  entry,  for  it-  is  ineonooiyabie  that  any  one  can  seri¬ 
ously  suppose  that  Dean  Swift  is  capable  of  beating 
Bayardo  at  weight-for-age.  Amadis  will  now  be 
reserved  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup,  which  he  appears 
likely  to  win  if  there  is  a  strong  run  race,  I  am 
informed  that  next  year  Amadis  will  undergo  a  special 
preparation  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  very  likely  his  stable 
companion,  Mirador,  will  “  go  for  ”  the  same  race. 
Lord  Falmouth’s  horse  has  no  engagements  as  a  four- 
year-old,  but  Mirador  is  entered  for  both  the  Hard- 
wicke  Stakes  at  Ascot  and  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  he 
is  also  in  the  £1,500  rape  at  the  Newbury  Summer 
Meeting,  but  the  course  (one  mile  and  a  quarter)  is  not 
far  enough  for  him  there.  It  will  not  surprise  me  if 
Mirador  turns  out.  to  he  the  best  of  the  four-year-olds 
of  next-  season  over  two  miles  and  upwards. 

Neil  Gow  is  described  as  the  champion  two-year-old 
of  the  season.  It  is  curious  that  Admiral  Hawke  was 
the  great  Newmarket  tip  for  the  Champagne  Stakes, 
as  it  was  thought  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  colt  would  lose 
ground  at  th©  start,  and  that  ho  would  be  unable  to 
catoh  the  others  in  time  with  so  short  and  easy  a  counsel. 
Neil  Gow  is  believed  to  stay  Well,,  but-  it  is  simply 
idiotic  to  indulge  in  laudatory  cackle  about  any  two- 
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year- old  whatever  until  after  the  Newmarket  Houghton 
Meeting.  Neil  Gow'  is  extolled  to  the  skies  because 
he  beat  Lemberg  at  Doncaster,  but,  as  I  mentioned 
last  week,  the  Manton  colt  ran  “  dead  ”  from  the  start, 
and  he  looked  jaded  and  listless  after  the  race.  Lem¬ 
berg’s  Champagne  Stakes  running  will  presently  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  wrong  as  the  ignominious 
exhibition  of  Baya-rdo  in  the  Two  Thousand. 

If  M.  E.  Blanc  sends  Imprenable  (by  Flying  Fox 
out  of  La  Camargo)  to  Newmarket  to  run  for  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  I  expect  the  French  colt  will  win 
that  stake,  as  he  certainly  will  not  start  for  the  English 
race  unless  he  has  been  really  well  galloped,  and  he 
will  have  7  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights  with  Lemberg, 
Neil  Gow,  and  Admiral  Hawke.  If  the  French  horse 
won  he  would  of  course  become  a  leading  favourite  for 
the  Derby  in  any  winter  betting  which  might  be  got 
up.  Imprenable  is  also  entered  next  year  for  the 
Eclipse  Stakes,  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Jockey  Club 
Stakes.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  Middle 
Park  Plate,  Neil  Gow  and  Admiral  Hawke  might  meet 
again  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  and  the  extra  distance 
would  be  very  much  more  suited  to  Lord  Rosebery’s 
colt  than  to  the  brother  to  Pretty  Polly.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  Tressady  gets  on  in  this  race, 
as  he  is  believed  to  be  a  good  stayer,  and  he  would 
have  6  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights  with  the  two  “  cracks.” 
I  am  told  that  Foxhunt  is  expected  to  retrieve  his 
reputation  during  the  autumn.  The  public  form  of 
Lord  Londonderry’s  colt  has  been  very  disappointing. 
His  only  remaining  engagements  this  season  are  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  and  the  Dewhurst  Plate.  Foxhunt 
is  quite  likely  to  win  an  important  nursery,  and  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  he  does  not  soon  show  that  his  running 
at  Stockton  and  York  was  all  wrong. 

There  were  seventy-seven  acceptances  for  the 
Autumn  Breeders’  Foal  Plate  at  Manchester,  but  only 
five  started,  and  odds  were  freely  betted  on  Charles 
O’Malley,  who  won  in  a  canter  from  Sunder,  having 
19  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights,  so  it  was  a  highly 
respectable  performance.  It  was  stated  in  Truth  a 
fortnight  ago  that  Charles  O’Malley  would  miss  his 
Doncaster  engagement,  in  order  that  he  might  be  kept 
for  this  race,  which  appeared  a  good  thing  for  him.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cunliffe’s  smart  colt 
did  not  run  for  the  Champagne  Stakes,  as  I  fancy  he 
would  have  won  that  race. 

Stolen  Kiss  had  twice  beaten  Helot  before  they  met 
at  Ayr  last  week,  but  on  this  occasion  the  colt  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  Helot  got  away  in  front,  and  was  never 
caught,  but  Stolen  Kiss  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  slight  accident  which  she  met  with  on  the  previous 
day.  If  this  mishap  had  been  generally  known,  she 
would  not  have  started  favourite.  The  County 
Cup  at  Ayr  dwindled  down  to  a  match,  and  Cargill  was 
the  winner,  his  success  being  very  appropriate,  as  Lord 
'Howard  de  Walden  owns  a  large  estate  in  the  county. 
Raeberry  was  regarded  as  a  good  thing  for  the  Gold 
Cup,  but  this  race  was  won  very  easily  by  Alwine, 
whose  last  success  had  been  at  Manchester  in  November. 

The  Prince  Edward  Handicap  of  £2,000  obtained 
only  twenty-two  acceptances  out  of  thirty-six  entries. 
The  race  has  excited  very  little  interest  this  year,  and 
the  meeting  at  Manchester  was  not  so  successful  as 
usual.  It  is  preposterous  that  clashing  should  be 
sanctioned  between  two  such  fixtures  as  Ayr  and  Man¬ 
chester,  but  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  official  list 
of  meetings  is  in  many  respects  most  grimly  absurd. 
Christmas  Daisy  was  made  a  great  favourite  for  the 
Prince  Edward  Handicap  on  the  strength  of  his  easy 
win  in  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate  at  Derby,  but 
he  was  easily  beaten  by  Succour.  It  is  obvious  that 
Christmas  Daisy  must  be  a  most  moderate  horse,  as 
the  winner  was  giving  him  22  lb.  He  is  apparently 
deficient  in  stamina.'  White  Eagle  was  the  best  class 
horse  in  the  field,  and  he  was  much  fancied,  but  he  ran 
badly.  Succour  was  a  strong  tip  from  Newmarket.  I 
mentioned  this  horse  some  time  ago  as  being  likely  to 
win  a  good  handicap  before  long,  but  had  expected  that 
he  would  be  kept  for  a  “  back-end  ”  race.  He  had  done 
an  excellent  preparation,  for  this  race.  Norman  III, 
again  disappointed  his  friends.  .  c 


There  were  only  thirty-two  entries  for  the  Newbury 
Autumn  Cup  of  £1,250,  and  eighteen  horses  are  now 
left  in.  I  have  often  remarked  that  owners  move  in 
mysterious  ways,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Cesarewiteh,  which  is  a  much  less  valuable 
handicap,  should  have  obtained  a  considerably  larger 
entry  than  the  Newbury  long  distance  race.  I  fancy 
Lagos,  who  is  a  much  improved  horse,  and  I  gave  him 
a  plumper  for  the  Goodwood  Plate,  which  race  he  won 
in  a  canter.  Last  year  I  predicted  the  success  of 
Maya  in  the  Newbury  Autumn  Cup. 

Next  week  will  be  practically  given  up  to  the  New¬ 
market  First  October  Meeting,  as  the  Lanark  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  fixtures  are  of  only  local  importance.  There 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club  after  the  races 
next  Wednesday.  The  Great  Foal  Stakes  is  a  race  of 
£1,000,  but  the  subscribers  contribute  £860  towards  this 
endowment !  The  entry  includes  Duke  Michael,  Bomba, 

William  the  Fourth,  King  Charming,  Phaleron,  Electra, 

Doro,  Appeal,  Strickland,  Perola,  and  Syringa.  The 
race  is  really  converted  into  a  quasi-handicap  by  the 
breeding  allowances  and  penalties.  Electra  or  Strick¬ 
land  may  be  able  to  win.  There  were  forty  acceptances 
for  the  three-year-old  heat  of  the  Triennial,  including 
Phaleron,  Louviers,  King  Charming,  and  Vivario.  The, 

Duke  of  Portland’s  candidate  may  win.  The  Newmarket 
St.  Leger  has  forty-one  entries,  and  St.  Victrix  should 
be  able  to  win  this  race.  ' 

There  are  ten  subscribers  to  the  Buckenham  Post 
Stakes,  which  will  be  worth  £2,100  if  only  four  start, 
and  this  will  be  the  richest  two-year-old  race  run  at 
Newmarket  during  -the  present  season,  excepting  only 
the  Middle  Park  Plate.  None  of  the  best  two-year-olds 
are  engaged,  and  unless  there  is  something  smart  from 
the  dark  lot  it  is  probable  that  the  filly  by  Cyllene 
out  of  Gorgon  or  Merry  Jack  will  win.  The  Duke  of 
Portland’s  colt  won  a  trial  before  Ascot,  but  at  Good- 
wood  he  was  beaten  by  Seraphine,  who  is  exceedingly 
moderate.  The  Boscawen  Post  Stakes  of  £900  may  be 
won  by  Maid  of  Corinth  or  Sunningdale,  but  the  King’s 
filly  Perla  will  probably  be  favourite. 

There  are  fifty- two  entries  for  the  Hopeful  Stakes,  . 
and  Glacier  may  be  able  to  win  for  Lord  Derby.  The 
two-year-old  heat  of  the  Triennial,  for  which  there  are 
thirty-four  acceptances,  may  fall  to  Catrail,  who  con¬ 
siderably  disappointed  the  Rothschild  stable  at  Good- 
wood.  Lemberg  is  entered,  but  he  certainly  will  not 
run.  The  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  on  Friday  is  not 
likely  to  bring  out  Lemberg,  and  Yellow  Slave  ought 
to  win  easily. 

Twenty-nine  four-year-olds  were  left  in  for  the  final 
heat  of  the  Triennial,  but  they  are  nearly  all  out  of 
training.  Kilcarbry  or  Jonathan  might  win  if  they  are 
still  on  their  legs. 

The  Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  £10,000  is  supposed  to  be 
the  great  event  of  the  meeting,  but  next  week’s  race 
will  not  excite  much  general  attention.  There  are  forty- 
one  acceptances  out  of  an  original  entry  of  188,  which 
included  Polar  Star  and  Perola.  The  three-year-olds 
include  Princesse  de  Galles,  Maid  of  the  Mist,  Phaleron, 

William  the  Fourth,  Diamond  Stud,  Sir  Bold,  and ' 

Duke  Michael.  It  seems  to  me  that  Duke  Michael 
ought  to  be  able  to  beat  the  others,  as  he  has  a  breed¬ 
ing  allowance  of  12  lb.,  so  he  will  be  receiving  a  lot 
of  weight  from  Phaleron  and  Diamond  Stud.  The 
four-year-olds  include  Your  Majesty,  Signorinetta, 

Perrier,  Primer,  Carlowitz  (9  lb.  allowed),  Royal 
Realm,  and  Morena.  Of  course,  Your  Majesty  will 
win  if  he  is  now  in  any  tolerable  form,"  but  his 
appearances  in  July  at  Newmarket  and  at  Sandown 
Park  were  the  reverse  of  encouraging.  I  will  refer 
again  to  this  race  next  week. 

Bayardo  is  entered  for  the  Champion  Stakes  at  New¬ 
market  (run  October  12),  and  he  may  meet  White  Eagle,  1 

Siberia,  Your  Majesty,  Valens,  Sir  Martin,  and  Cock¬ 
sure  II.  in  that  race,  which  is  one  of  the  few  events  .... 
in  which  there  are  neither  penalties  nor  allowances. 

Bayardo  is  not  likely  to  be  started  for  the  Lowther 
Stakes,  two  days  later,  but  he  has  another  nice  engage¬ 
ment  during  the  following  week  in  the  Sandown  "Foal 
Stakes  of  £2,000,  which  appears  a  good  thing  for  him. 
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The  St.  Leger  winner  is  not  likely  to  run  for  either 
the  Limekiln  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meet¬ 
ing  or  for  the  Liverpool  St.  Leger.  As  a  four-year-old 
Bayardo  is  in  the  Chester  Vase  and  the  Hardwicke 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  he  has  an  engagement  at  Liver¬ 
pool  in  July.  By  some  strange  blundering  he  was  struck 
out  of  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  also  out  of  the  Jockey 
Club  Stakes,  in  which  race  he  had  a  6  lb.  breeding 
allowance,  so  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Hey' market  fund 
that  he  was  thus  withdrawn. 


THE  GERMAN  INVASION. 

1066. — The  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
invaded  England,  and  won  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

1909.— The  Germans,  under  William  the  Magnificent, 
invaded  Eastbourne  and  won  the  Lawn  -  tennis 
Tournament  Gentlemen’s  Singles  South  of  England 
Championship. 

It  was  a  fine  autumn  day.  Thousands  assembled 
to  see  the  downfall  of  England  and  the  triumph  of  the 
hated  rival  (see  the  Germanophobe  press  joassim).  There 
in  the  semi-finals  Eroitzheim  and  Rahe  were  winning 
their  way  into  the  finals.  The  sea  surged  against 
Beachy  Head,  and  soughed  along  the  pebbles  on  the 
foreshore  by  the  promenade.  With  a  pair  of  duty-free 
imported  Zeiss  glasses  a  visitor  (was  he  a  German  spy!) 
noted  the  British  Fleet  in  the  offing.  But  of  what  avail 
was  our  maritime  superiority?  The  Germans  had 
evaded  the  fleet,  seized  Eastbourne,  and  hundreds 
of  German  waiters — soldiers  in  disguise — were  holding 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  not  merely 
against  any  Territorial  advance,  but,  so  rumour  had  it, 
against  the  predatory  attacks  of  a  Socialistic  Chancellor. 
Weird  are  the  methods  of  base  rumour  at  a  time  of 
national  excitement !  But  the  dread  Kaiser  had  fore¬ 
seen  and  pre-arranged  everything.  He  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  conquer  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood 
and  without  splitting  a  button  off  the  gaiters  of  a 
Pomeranian  grenadier.  He  relied  on  the  curiosity  of 
Englishwomen.  They  flocked  to  see  these  lithe  German 
lads  wiping  out  the  English  players.  They  brought 
their  men  folk  with  them,  who  looked  helplessly  on. 
The  British  Fleet  was  out-manoeuvred.  If  it  fired  a  shot 
it  would  do  more  harm  to  ducal  property  than  the 
Chancellor’s  Budget,  and  cause  more  injury  to  life  and 
limb  than  a  thousand  suffragettes.  Eastbourne  has 
been  taken ;  Germany  is  in  possession.  This  is  but 
the  prelude  to  the  attack  and  capture  of  Wimbledon 
nine  months  hence.  But  for  the  courtesy  of  a  German 
line  of  steamers  the  English  players  would  not  have 
sailed  to  America  to  be  beaten  there.  Of  course,  the 
German  liners  were  in  league  with  the  German  lawn- 
tennis  authorities.  It  was  a  base  intrigue  on  their  part 
to  shift  to  the  States  certain  players  who  might  have 
been  in  the  way.  But  it  succeeded,  as  any  scheme 
would  where  the  simple  minds  of  our  own  lawn-tennis 
authorities  are  concerned.  Within  a  few  days  of  a  bad 
beating  administered  to  the  best  team  that  could  be 
selected  to  go  out  to  U.S.A.  the  Germans  utterly  van¬ 
quish  the  remnant  that  is  left  at  home.  These  be 
signs  of  the  times.  Those  who  saw  these  young  Ger¬ 
mans  at  Wimbledon  knew  how  they  had  improved.  Of 
course,  their  success  is  due  to  Protection,  and  to  the 
taxation  of  ground  values.  Both  political  parties  have 
it  within  their  power  to  make  a  race  of  lawn-tennis 
players.  Both  in  the  States  and  in  Germany  these  two 
systems  of  taxation  are  in  vogue,  and  to  them  the 
successes  of  those  countries  in  lawn-tennis  are  due. 
Handicapped  by  their  absence,  our  players  fail,  and 
politicians  will  not  join  together  to  save  the  honour  of 
England  on  the  tennis  courts  of  Eastbourne  or  of 
Wimbledon. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Brothers  Allen  are  not 
prevented  from  playing  lawn-tennis  by  advancing  years. 
They  now  find  in  veterans’  singles  and  doubles  an 
opportunity  for  picking  up  prizes  at  tournaments  where 
in  younger  days  they  would  have  met  very  first-class 
company.  There  were  no  German  veterans  playing. 

Mrs.  Sterry  retains  her  form  marvellously,  and,  play¬ 


ing  through  the  singles,  qualified  to  meet  Miss  Boothby 
in  the  final.  The  tournament  finished  with  the  only 
summer' weather  there  has  been  since  the  first  ten  days 
of  August.  * 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  see  that  his  Honour  Judge  Ruegg  has  held  that 
professional  footballers  do  not  fall  within  the  scheme  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  I  believe  another 
County  Court  judge  has  decided  otherwise.  But  Judge 
Ruegg  further  held  that  if  they  did,  then  there  was  no 
liability  in  the  particular  case,  as  the  statutory  notice 
was  not  given.  Wherefore  there  may  be  no  appeal  in 
that  case. 

A  correspondent  sends  me  a  cutting  from  the  Athletic 
News ,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  leading  members 
of  the  F.A.  Council  are  so  accustomed  to  being  mis¬ 
represented  and  wantonly  libelled  that  their  interest  is 
now  mere  curiosity  to  see  “  how  truth  can  be  distorted ! 

I  truly  regret  to  hear  of  their  parlous  condition. 
They  might  make  an  effort  and  pull  themselves  together 
and  explain  to  an  interested  world  how  they  can  recon¬ 
cile  their  malignant  hostility  to  the  seceding  amateurs 
and  their  policy  in  forcing  those  amateurs  to  secede  with 
their  present  protestations  that  their  sole  object  is  to 
control  football  as  a  sport.  They  have  fairly  excelled 
themselves  in  distorting  sport  and  making  the  game  a 
travesty  in  their  own  interests.  The  notion  of  these 
leading  limpets  clinging  to  office  being  reduced  to 
such  a  condition  of  comatose  curiosity  is  screamingly 
farcical.  That  they  should  wish  to  pose  as  injured 
innocents  does  not  surprise  me.  But  I  fear  that  they, 
will  get  no  sympathy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  forfeited  all  respect.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own 
hands.  They  can  resign,  and  in  the  privacy  of  retire¬ 
ment  contemplate  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  the  baseness  of  amateur  footballers  of  the  A. F.A. 
in  particular. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Cricket  is  over.  The  Australians  have  finished  their 
tour.  They  have  been  a  successful  team,  but  they  have 
not  been  a  great  one.  They  have  had  no  bats  who  by 
their  brilliant  hitting  have  fascinated  the  public.  They 
have  held  themselves  out  to  make  money.  They  have 
played  and  delayed  playing  to  secure  full  three-day 
gates.  The  public  saw  that  this  was  so,  and  ofttimes 
stayed  away.  At  Hastings  their  want  of  enterprise 
spoiled  the  public  interest,  and  though  they  might  have 
revivified  a  festival  week  which  shows  regrettable  signs 
of  decrepitude,  they  quite  failed  to  do  so.  Perhaps, 
too,  theR  lack  of  popularity  was  due  to  the  disgust  that 
was  folt  at  the  aberrations  of  the  selection  committee. 
'This  singularly  incapable  body  really  played  a  stronger 
team  for  the  Rest  of  England  against  Kent  than  it  did 
at  Lord’s  or  the  Oval  for  England.  As  to  captaincy, 
Spooner’s  management  of  Carr’s  bowling,  giving  him 
necessary  rests,  at  Scarborough,  and  the  use  Mason 
made  of  him  in  the  Kent  matches,  showed  how  fatuous 
is  the  adoration  of  the  heaven-born  captain.  Unham¬ 
pered  by  a  passenger,  the  English  team  won  at  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  while  Lord  Hawke  was  using  all  the 
authority  of  the  selection  committee  to  force  Relf  to 
play  against  Kent  instead  of  at  Hastings,  it  is  singular 
to  observe  that  the  Rest  had  not  MacLaren  to  lead  them. 
The  days  of  the  passenger  should  be  over ;  but  they  are 
not.  The  English  team  in  South  Africa  will  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  Leveson-Gower,  and  by  reason  of  the 
squabble  between  him  and  Crawford,  a  useful  all-round 
player  and  a  cricketer  in  a  class,  both  as  captain  and 
player,  quite  above  Leveson-Gower,  is  given  his  conge 
from  the  English  team.  The  whole  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  has  been  published  relative  to  the  Crawford  inci¬ 
dent.  There  seem  to  have  been  misunderstandings  on 
both  sides,  and  an  utter  absence  of  tact  on  Leveson- 
Gower’s  side.  Crawford  does  not  shine  as  a  letter- 
writer.  He  had  no  business  to  apologise  to  the 


Thomas  Goode  &  Co.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal  ” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free.— South  Audley-street,  London. 
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Australians.  But  the  official  captain  of  England  in 
South  Africa  apparently  expects  to  control  his  team 
from  the  committee-room,  and  take  leave  to  play  else¬ 
where  if  he  lists.  The  lesson  of  the  defeats  by  Australia 
has  not  yet  been  learned  by  the  M.C.C. 

****** 

So  long  as  men  are  not  out  to  make  money  they  may 
indulge  in  twenty-four  hours’  Walks,  if  this  form  of 
amusement  pleases  them.  The  winner  of  the  Black- 
heath  Harriers’  walk,  Payne,  covered  127  miles  542 
yards,  and  Norwood,  a  vegetarian  aged  sixty-six,  did 
100  miles.  Eor  those  who  like  such  treats  in  old  age 
this  style  of  diet  may  be  recommended. 

*****  * 

From  a  golfing  friend  Z  have  received  a  glowing 
account  of  the  delights  of  Turnberry — first  and  foremost, 
two  excellent,  sporting  courses  by  the  edge  of  the  sea’ 
fine  bracing  air,  and  views  whose  beauty  will  appeal  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  hard-fought  match.  The  royal  and 
ancient  game  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  attrac¬ 
tion.  There  is  good  bathing,  and  many  charming  excur¬ 
sions  can  be  made  by  land  and  sea,  while,  if  you  want 
nothing  but  golf  and  desire  to  try  other  courses,  Prest¬ 
wick  and  Troon  are  within  easy  reach.  Turnberry,  in 
short  thanks  mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Glasgow 
and  South-Western  Bailway,  which  has  a  big  hotel  close 
to  the  links — is  an  ideal  place  for  a  golfing  holiday,  and 
its  mild  winter  temperature  makes  it  pleasant  all  the 
year  round. 


THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON. 

Come,  ye  dying  winds  of  autumn. 
Waft  me  to  the  Muses’  hill, 
Where,  as  myths  have  often  stated, 
Poets  have  their  chests  inflated 


With  a  host  of  sundry  witty 
Thoughts  above  a  mortal’s  skill ; 
I  would  chant  a  football  ditty, 

So  I  will. 

Yonder,  where  the  grassy  meadows 
Lie  beneath  a  leaden  sky, 

Thirty  men  are  gamely  crushing, 
Pitching,  tossing,  rolling,  rushing, 
Dashing  on  the  dismal  leather ; 

Here  a  goal,  and  there  a  try, 
Caring  little  for  the  weather, 

Wet  or  dry. 

Here,  upon  a  neighb’ring  field,  I 
See  another  game  a-foot ; 

Two  and  twenty  men  are  struggling, 
Grimly  charging,  deftly  juggling 
With  the  bounding  ball  together ; 

And  I’d  like  to  follow  suit 
And  chastise  the  muddy  leather 
With  my  boot. 

For  I  seem  to  see  another 

Meadow  by  the  stately  limes, 
Where  I  plied  my  potent  limbs  and 
Ban  until  my  face  was  crimson’d 
Bed  enough  to  fry  a  whiting  ; 

Those  were  very  happy  times 
When  I  never  thought  of  writing 
Laboured  rhymes. 

Still,  I’m  really  not  so  very, 

Very  ancient  after  all ; 

And  I  yearn  to  use  my  muscle 
In  another  football  tussle. 

And  I  think  I’ll  leave  my  study, 
Though  I  hear  the  Muses’  call, 
For  a  lively,  last,  long,  muddy 
Game  of  ball ! 


“TIC 
Perfect 
Aittear !  ” 
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“Tie 

Perfect 

Autocar !  ” 


IJPHILL,  down  dale,  or  on  the  level  stretch,  no  cars  are  so 
Speedy,  so  Reliable,  and  so  Economical  to  run  as  Wolseley/* 
SiddeSey.  The  owner  of  a  14^20  h.p,  writes  : 

“  My  Car  runs  splendidly  and  gives  me  no  trouble  ;  also  the  body 
you  made  for  me  is  much  admired — it  is  just  what  I  wanted.” 


Catalogue  No.  50,  Showing  8  Models,  posted  on  request. 
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MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 
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The  summer  touring  season  is  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  with  the  approach  of  winter  the  motorist’s 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  Olympian-now  less 
than  two  months  distant.  So  far  as  one  can  say  at 
present  the  coming  show  looks  iike  proving  a  parti¬ 
cularly  good  one,  which  is  as  it  should  be  seeing  that 
it  will  have  the  field  to  itself  this  year,  in  the  absence 
of  any  exhibition  at  the  Salon.  Doubtless  this  explains 
in  part  why  the  competition  for  places  has  been  keener 
than  ever.  As  regards  the  new  models  to  be  shown  a 
good  many  interesting  rumours  are  current,  though 
nothing  very  epoch-making  seems  to  be  foreshadowed. 
A  six-cylinder  20-h.p.  Clement  Talbot  is  a  new  car 
spoken  of  which  is  safe  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  while  generally  tendency  seems  likely  to  be  once 
again  in  the  direction  of  smaller  size  and  lower  power. 

Meanwhile  Paris  is  consoling  itself  for  the  absence 
of  a  motor  show  this  year  by  an  aeronautical  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  Saturday  next,  and 
which  by  all  accounts  is  going  to  prove  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  comprehensive  affair.  Otherwise  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  aviation  movement  will  soon  be 
as  much  overdone  as  was  the  motoring  boom  in  its 
early  stages,  though  not  perhaps  in  quite  the  same 
way,  for  apparently  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  com¬ 
pany-promoting  stage  in  the  case  of  aviation,  and, 
using  the  wrords  in  the  more  sinister  sense,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  shall  never  do  so.  Still  the  rush  to  organise 
aviation  meetings  all  over  the  Continent  indicates  how 
quickly  the  commercial  instinct  asserts  itself  in  these 
matters,  and  for  the  good  of  the  movement  there  wrill 
not  be  the  slightest  occasion  for  regret  if  some  of  the 
enterprising  folk  concerned  burn  their  fingers  before 
they  are  done.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  aviators 
is  at  the  present  time  strictly  limited  renders  it  all 
the  more  unlikely  that  all  of  the  meetings  projected 
can  succeed,  seeing  that  in  many  cases  they  clash  in 
point  of  date  with  one  another. 

In  this  connection,  the  lamentablei  accident  by  which 
the  ill-fated  Lefevre  lost  his  life  is  still  the  subject 
of  speculation  and  discussion,  though  it  seems  unlikely 
now  that  the  actual  cause  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  immunity  from  serious  accident  which 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  “flying  men”  had  been 
sttch  as  almost  to  induce  the  belief  that  aviation  was 
a  less  dangerous  sport  than  had  been  supposed.  Poor 
Lefevre’s  fate  has  served  to  bring  home  with  appalling 
vividness  the  truth  that  the  aviator  takes  his  life  in 
his  hands  every  time  he  leaves  the  earth,  and  if  in 
the  result  a  greater  measure  of  caution  is  induced  on 
the  part  of  those  inclined  to  essay  too  rashly  the  perils 
of  aerial  locomotion,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  not 
died  in  vain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  marvellous  that  so  few  similar  disasters  have  hitherto . 
been  witnessed. 

To  the  motoring  organisations  already  in  existence 
another  has  now  been  added,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Autocar  League,”  founded  by  the  most  influential  of 


the  motoring  papers,  and  though  the  multiplication  of 
such  bodies  is  to  be  deprecated  there  seems  no  reason 
why  in  this  particular  instance  the  new  organisa¬ 
tion  should  not  prove  Useful.  Several  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  bodies  have  often  gone  astray  in  the  past  for1 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  views  of  their  members, 
and  action  has  been  taken  by  their  officials  entirely 
at  Variance  with  the  opinions  of  those  whom  the 
said  officials  were  supposed  to  be  representing.  The 
fatuous  tactics  pursued  by  two  of  the  leading  bodies 
when  the  new  taxation  proposals  were  first  under  con¬ 
sideration  supplied  a  classic  instance  of  this.  The  aim 
of  the  Autocar  League  is,  I  gather,  expressly  to  avoid 
the  perpetration  of  similar  blunders  in  the  future  by 
ascertaining  the  views  of  its  members  through  the 
agency  of  referendum  votes  wThen  important  matters 
affecting  motorists  as  a  whole  come  up,  and  the  idea 
seems  quite  a  good  one. 

What  odd  statements  one  encounters  sometimes  on 
motoring  matters !  Here  is  the  automobile  expert  of 
one  of  the  most  important  dailies  committing  himself 
to  the  sweeping  assertion,  “  Generally  speaking,  all  the 
seats  in  all  motor-cars  are  not  only  uncomfortable,  but 
wrongly  designed.”  A  wilder  statement  was  never 
uttered.  'Ten  years  ago  it  might  have  been  true,  but 
with  the  extraordinary  attention  which  has  been  paid 
of  late  to  improvement  in  body  design  and  construction 
it  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  true  to-day,  when  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  the  seating  accommodation  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  vast  majority  of  cars  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge. 

A .  familiar  story  is  told  in  motoring  circles  of  a 
repair-shop  incident.  A  motorist  had  required  some 
■  small  article  and  the  boy  in  attendance  went  back  to 
the  shop  to  ask  what  he  should  charge.  The  manager 
understanding  that  the  customer  was  a  cyclist  replied, 
“Sixpence.  “But  it’s  for  a  motor-car.”  answered 
the  boy,  whereupon  the  manager  made  answer,  “  Oh ! 
five  shillings,  then.”  Much  the  same  principle  seems 
to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  prices  put  upon  the  innumer¬ 
able  extras  and  accessories  of  one  sort  and  another 
whereby  the  motorist  is  tempted  from  time  to  time  to 
spend  his  spare  cash.  Whatever  the  character  of  the 
article,  whether  a  spring  wheel,  a  mechanical  tyre- 
inflater,  a  new  kind  of  pump  or  jack  or  horn,  one  can 
take  it  for  granted,  that  an  absolutely  staggering  price 
will  be  demanded.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
cost  of  such  articles  is  usually  withheld  when  they  are 
advertised,  though  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  very  foolish  in  this  way.  Price  is,  after 
all,  the  most,  important  consideration  in  the  case  of 
most,  and  the  practice  of  concealing  it  is,  therefore,  a 
very  absurd  one. 

Some  firms  are  even  foolish  enough  actually  to  with¬ 
hold  the  information  from  the  printed  literature  which 
they  send  in  response  to  inquiries  by  letter.  Only  the 
other  day  I  had  occasion  to  write  foi’  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  certain  invention,  and  received  in  reply  a 
budget  of  literature  giving  all  the  particulars  required 
save  this,  the  most  essential  one  of  all.  How  business 
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men  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  likely  to 
further  their  interests  in  this  way  passes  comprehension. 
Then  when  one  does  learn  the  price  it  is,  as  1  have 
said,  usually  something  beyond  all  reason.  Here  is  a 
mechanical  tyre-inflater,  for  instance,  advertised  in 
glowing  terms  as  a  simple  little  affair  which  is  just 
the  thing  for  those  who  dislike  the  labour  of  pumping 
up  their  own  tyres.  “  The  very  thing  I  want,”  says 
the  reader,  and  straightway  writes  for  particulars,  only 
to  learn  that  the  price  of  this  handy  little  contrivance 
is  the  mere  trifle  of  twelve  guineas.  In  the  same  way 
I  noticed  an  electrical  rectifier  advertised  recently,  for 
converting  alternating  current  into  continuous,  and 
took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  price — the  figure  being 
once  again  twelve  guineas.  Such  high  charges  may  be 
justified  sometimes,  but  in  other  cases  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  fancy  prices,  altogether  bearing  no  relation  to 
the  real  cost  and  value  of  the  article  sold,  and  stuck  on 
simply  because  motorists  are  regarded  as  a  wealthy  class 
to  whom  money  is  no  object. 


WOMAN. 

- - - - 

THE  WOMAN  SOLDIER, 

AM  always  surprised  that  the  Suffragists  listen  so 
meekly  to  the  stock  argument  of  the  anti-suffs.  that 
women  cannot  be  soldiers,  and  therefore  should  not 
have  the  vote.  To  begin  with,  the  argument  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  non  sequitur.  To  go  on  with,  Suffragists 
who  storm  legislative  chambers,  and  have  to  be  frog¬ 
marched,  show  an  instinct,  however  undeveloped,  for 
fisticuffs ;  and  finally,  who  but  the  brute  man  has 
issued  the  dictum  that  they  cannot,  and  shall  not,  and 
will  not  fight? 

And  instead  of  taking  up  the  challenge,  the  argument 
is  met  by  good  Suffragists  merely  with  some  such 
formula  as  that  women  do  not  take  life;  they  give  it. 
Rather  should  they  have  two  votes  apiece  for  superior 
behaviour.  Q.E.E.  Or  again,  that  soldiers  are  just  the 
people  who  do  not  vote,  and  that  not  to  be  a  soldier 
implies  a  vote  in  itself.  Par  more  spirited  would  be 
the  answer,  Why  should  not  women  be  soldiers? 
Cruisers  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  their  uses  as 
well  as  Dreadnoughts.  These  are  not,  moreover,  the 
days  of  brawn  and  muscle.  Momentum  has  ceased  to  be 
the  sovereign  virtue  of  the  soldier.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  little  man,  who  cannot  be  hit,  who  scores  in 
modern  warfare.  In  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  women 
would  no  doubt  fare  badly,  as  shown  during  the  siege  of 
Westminster.  But  it  is  the  function  of  civilisation  to 
level  up  weak  and  strong.  There  is  no  longer  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  banging  your  enemy  over  the  head  with  a  battle- 
axe  ;  rather  you  press  a  button,  and  the  enemy  falls — 
unless  he  presses  his  button  first.  And  women  have 
always  had  an  instinct  for  buttons. 

Again,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  good  Suffragist 
to  point  out  that  women’s  power  of  endurance  is  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  man.  It  is  when  they  have  nothing 
to  endure  that  women  are  mostly  ill.  In  some  respects 
they  are  hardier  than  men.  What  man  would  be  alive 
after  a  course  of  pneumonia  blouses,  low-necked  dresses, 
open-work  stockings?  When  a  Maori  family  house- 
moves,  it  is  the  woman  who  carries  all  the  babies ;  when 
hop-pickers  tramp  down  into  Kent,  it  is  the  woman  who 
pushes  the  perambulator  full  of  offspring  and  household 
gods.  Obviously,  it  is  a  convention  that  women  are 
weak.  I  often  wonder  whether  it  was  not  the  cunningest 
of  all  man-invented  conventions.  It  certainly  gave 
women  most  of  the  work  to  do,  while  her  lord — I  mean 
the  brute  in  war-paint,  could  win  glory  in  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  In  modern  warfare  it  is  endurance 
that  counts.  And  note  the  endurance,  say,  of  the  typist 
on  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Puny,  underfed  on  a  diet 
of  buns  and  ginger-beer,  insufficiently  clad,  she  exists 
under  conditions  practically  impossible  for  a  man.  And 
what  of  the  under-housemaid,  or  the  mother  of  thirteen  ? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  nerves,  what  Suffragist 
admits  nerves  ?  In  this  decadent  age,  moreover,  have 
not  men  nerves  and  not  nerve?  What  about  the  Test 


match?  And  we  heard  something  of  nerves  during  the 
Boer  War.  Why  should  not  women’s  nerves  be  just 
another  convention?  They  have  been  taught  for  gene¬ 
rations  to  scream  at  mice.  The  idea  that  women  cannot 
be  drilled  must  also  be  exploded  in  the  face  of  our 
women’s  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals.  Drilling 
merely  produces  conformability  to  type.  What  type 
more  marked  than  the  coster-girl,  the  “young  lady,” 
the  Suffragist  ? 

It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Suffragist  should 
not  insist  on  being  a  soldier.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  uniform,  it  would  remove  the  last  argument  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  rejection  of  his  Conscription  Bill, 
Lord  Roberts  should  not  be  impossible  to  move.  And 
a  demand  for  the  vote,  backed  by  a  maily  fist,  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  The  surplus 
million  of  women,  as  brave  defenders  of  their  country, 
would  no  longer  be  the  bad  excuse  that  is  better  than 
none.  Personally  I  think  every  woman  ought  to  (be  a 
soldier- — if  only  in  the  interests  of  peace.  At  present 
women  are  naturally  much  more  martial  than  men. 
Most  wars  are  morally  supported  by  women.  Many 
of  them  are  due  to  women.  Many  a  Territorial 
would  never  have  enlisted  but  for  some  girl  in 
his.  town  or  village.  The  fair  have  always  egged  on 
the  brave.  Make  women  soldiers,  and  I  believe  there 
would  be  no  soldiers  necessary.  Give  all  women  the 
right  to  go  to  war,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  would 
be  assured.  For  it  is  the  idea  of  war  that  women  like. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XVI. — Amateur  Will-making. 

She  was  a  hospital  nurse,  clever  and  capable.  What 
she  did  not  know  about  her  profession  was  unknow¬ 
able.  She  had  taken  to  it  for  the  sheer  love  of  it ; 
that  she  had  not  married  twenty  doctors — or  at  any  rate 
so  many  of  them  serially  as  the  law  would  allow — was 
no  fault  of  the  doctors.  I  had  known  her  many  years, 
and  had  heard  something  of  another  story  :  a  man  too 
early  condemned  as  a  ne’er-do-well,  and  shipped  abroad, 
and  now  working  out  his  own  salvation,  and  with  it 
prosperity,  buoyed  up  by  the  unwavering  love  of  a 
woman’s  heart  once  given. 

And  yet,  clever  as  she  was  at  her  work,  I  was  able 
one  day  to  help  her  to  still  further  efficiency.  She  was 
telling  me  some  interesting  details  of  medical  science, 
always  an  absorbing  topic  to  us  both,  even  though 
we  were  enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday,  and  the 
purple  heather  on  the  hillsides  made  us  long  to  babble 
in  Gaelic  and  speak  of  Southrons  and  Sassenachs. 

“  Tell  me,”  I  said  to  her,  “  are  you  too  absorbed  in 
the  dying  to  remember  the  living?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  those  calm  eyes  that  must  so 
often  have  brought  rest  to  a  patient. 

“  I’m  not  in  the  witness-box,  Gerald,”  she  replied. 

“  Suppose  you  forget  you  sometimes  wear  a  wig,  and 
put  your  question  in  words  of  three  letters.” 

I  thanked  Heaven  that  a  Avitness  could  not  throw 
cold  water  over  me  like  that  in  court. 

“  Suppose  a  man  is  dying,”  I  answered  her,  “  and  he 
wants  to  make  provision  for  those  that  come  after  him, 
would  you  be  of  any  use  in  an  emergency?” 

We  sat  down  together  on  what  we  called  the  braeside 
and  watched  a  burn  babbling  through  the  valley. 

“Do  you  mean,  could  I  make  a  will?”  she  answered, 
thoughtfully.  “  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  had  to  try. 
It  must  be  written,  mustn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  on  paper  or  parchment.  ’You  may  remember 
a  novel,  one  of  Rider  Haggard’s,  where  a  will 
Avas  tattooed  on  a  lady’s  back.  One  of  the  problems 
that  subsequently  arose  was  this :  When  a  man  dies 
his  original  will  must  be  filed  at  Somerset  House. 
Technically,  the  lady  on  whose  back  the  will  was 
tattooed  was  liable  to  have  the  skin  removed,  or  herself 
be  incarcerated  for  ever  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Pro¬ 
bate  Department.  A  pretty  point  if  such  a  case  ever 
arose !  ” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  should  be  able  to  get  hold  of  a 
sheet  of  paper.  What  next  ?  ” 
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“The  less  complex  you  make  it,  the  better.  Avoid 
legal  words  as  you  would  avoid  the  internal  application 
of  a  lotion,  and  just  get  down  three  things.” 

I  could  see  from  her  face  she  was  storing  it  all  up 
for  future  use.  She.  has  a  rare  brain— all  cubicles,  and 
she  knows  where  to  find  the  key  for  each  lock  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

“And  these  three  things  are?”  she  queried. 

“  First  of  all,  ask  who  are  to  be.  the  executors. 
Secondly,  ask  whom  the  legacies  are  to  go  to.  Thirdly, 
ask  whom  the  residue  is  to  go  to  when  the  legacies  are 
paid.” 

“  That  sounds  simple.” 

“  Then  write  it  down  in  your  own  simplest  language, 
and  then  get  it  properly  executed.  That’s  most 
important.” 

“  Does  executed  mean  signed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  more  so.  It  means  signed  by  the  dying 
man  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Lots  of  wills 
have  failed  to  take  effect  because  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  had  been  properly  executed.  The 
law  takes  a  very  serious  view  of  a  will,  because  it  speaks 
on  behalf  of  a  dead  man,  who  cannot  be  asked  as  to 
what  he  really  did  mean  ;  and  so  the  law  says  that 
unless  certain  very  definite  rules  are  followed  it  will  not 
enforce  the  will.” 

“Bit  unfair,  isn’t  it?” 

“No.  It  may  cause  hardships  at  times;  but  when 
you  think  how  easy  it  is  to  forge  a  will  when  a  man  is 
dead,  it  probably  works  out  well  on  the  whole,  so  the 
law  says  that  the  dying  man  and  the  two  witnesses  must 
all  be  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  they  must  all 
sign  then  and  there.  I  don’t  say  that  that  rule  is  abso¬ 
lute,  but  you  may  take  it  as  the  best  rule  of  thumb 
you  can  get.  So  collect  your  two  witnesses,  get  the 
dying  man  to  sign,  and  then  get  the  two  witnesses  to 
sign,  and  just  above  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses 
write,  ‘We  were  together  when  we  saw  him  sign;  we 
were  together  when  he  saw  us  sign,’  and  then  you 
will  have  done  all  you  can  to  help  the  living  as  well 
as  to  rest  the  mind  of  the  dead.” 

“Does  it  matter  who  the  witnesses  are?” 

“Yes,  very  much.  No  one  ought  to  be  a  witness  who 
is  going  to  take  any  benefit  under  the  will.  The  law 
saw  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  allow  that.  A  villain 
might  force  a  dying  man  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour, 
or  it  might  lead  to  the  forgery  out  and  out  of  a  will, 
and  the  villain  could  pretend  he  had  himself  witnessed 
the  forgery.  Bo  the  law  has  become  a  delicate  satirist. 
It  says  that  if  a  man  who  benefits  under  a  will  wit¬ 
nesses  it,  the  will  is  not  thereby  invalid,  but  the  legacy 
to  the  witness  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  inserted,  and 
falls  back  into  the  general  residue.  Cynical,  isn’t  it?” 

_  “  Quite  amusing.”  She  smiled  with  genuine  appre¬ 
ciation.  “  It  does  not  want  a  seal  or  anything  like  that, 
does  it?  ” 

No,’  I  answered;  “nothing  at  all.  I  have  only 
given  you  the  barest  outline,  but  it  may  serve  you  in 
an  emergency.  But  don’t  use  it  as  more  than  a  stop¬ 
gap.  Send  at  once  for  a  solicitor  and  get  it  done  pro¬ 
perly.  There  is  no  occasion  where  a  ship  is  more  often 
lost  for  the  sake  of  a  kap’orth  of  tar.  The  Probate 
Court  is  one'  long  memorial  of  those  who  made  their 
own  wills  to  save  lawyers’  fees,  and  when  they  were 
dead,  incalculable  sums  were  spent  ere  the  question  was 
finally  decided  between  the  warring  relatives  as  to  what 
the  testator  actually  did  mean.” 

There  are  advantages,  after  all,  in  poverty,”  she 
said;  and  yet  she  sighed,  and  I  knew  her  thoughts  were 
away  acioss  the  waste  of  water,  where  the  one-time 
ne  er-do-well  was  vindicating  his  right  to  her  love. 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

Knitted  coats  this  year  are  really  delightful  garments. 
Their  name  used  to  suggest  a  rather  bulky  affair  which 
was  both  shapeless  and  bulgy ;  but  now  they  have  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  ornamental 
additions  to  the  wardrobe,  and  of  their  usefulness  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  so  warm,  and  yet  so  light, 


that  they  fill  a  gap  in  the  seasons  when  no  one  wants 
to  take  to  real  coats,  and  yet  it  is  too  cold  to 
go  without  one.  The  prettiest  are  those  dyed  to 
match  the  skirt,  which  any  maker  will  do  if  a  pattern 
be  sent  with  the  order.  The  hand-knitted  jackets,  cost¬ 
ing  a  few  shillings  more  than  the  other,  are  well  worth 
the  difference,  their  lines  being  better  and  their  fit  more 
assured.  They  also  wear  longer.  The  coats,  which  are 
cut  rather  like  a  man’s  morning-coat,  but  with  a  belt  at 
the  waist,  are  very  pretty;  then  there  are  Norfolk 
jackets,  jersey  patterns,  and  golf  blouses;  but  the  best 
of  all  are  the  dreadnoughts,  which  fall  below  the  knees, 
are  double-breasted,  fitted  with  deep  pockets — deep 
enough  to  take  chilled  hands — and  bound  with  a 
harmonising  or  contrasting  shade.  Knitted  tam-o’- 
shanters,  gloves,  and  stockings,  all  to  match,  give  a 
delightfully  coquettish  air  to  such  a  get-up,  and  in 
brown,  Lincoln  green,  or  heather  mixture  a  costume 
of  this  kind  is  quite  ideal  for  autumn  wear  in  the 
country. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Feathers  of  every  size  and  length  still  adorn  our 
hats.  To  be  smart,  they  must  stand  almost  straight  on 
end,  their  “flues,”  as  the  fronds  are  technically  called, 
hanging  down  and  very  often  quite  uncurled.  When 
not  completely  straight,  they  are  only  curled  at  the 
ends,  the  really  curly  ostrich  feather  being  rather  in 
the  background  for  the  time  being.  Hats  are  as  high  as 
ever,  and  as  broad.  It  is  not  considered  excessive  for  a 
feather  to  rise  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  a  high 
crown,  and  as  for  Paradise  plumes  the  longer  they  are 
the  better  everybody  is  pleased — except  the  bird  protec¬ 
tion  societies,  who  continue  to  wage  war  against  the 
thoughtlessness  of  fashion.  For  morning  hats,  wide 
bows  of  soft  satin  ribbon  are  still  in  fashion,  the  bows, 
with  their  many  loops,  sometimes  extending  from  the 
back  of  the  hat  round  the  crown  almost  to  the  front. 
On  the  whole,  trimming  is  moving  towards  the  front 
again,  after  being  relegated  to  the  back  ■  for  some 
months.  It  is  still  smart  to  have  it  on  the  right  side 
instead  of  the  left.  Enormous  cabochons  of  jet-  or 
enamel  or  cut  steel  are  great  favourites  for  holding  the 
feathers  or  the  bows  in  place.  Sometimes  they  are 
very  effective,  but,  like  most  other  effective  things, 
they  "want  doing  rightly,  or  they  miss  their  billet  very 
sadly.  Hat-pins  are  now  elaborate  at  both  ends,  the 
shields  sold  for  their  points  sometimes  being  as  orna¬ 
mental  as  their  heads. 

****** 

The  fashion  for  tunics  has  introduced  several  of  those 
convenient  interchangeable  ideas  and  garnitures  which 
come  in  so  welcome  a  way  to  the  woman  whose  dress 
allowance  is  small.  A  pretty  little  chiffon  frock  for 
evening  wear  can  be  turned  into  quite  an  imposing  affair 
by  the  addition  of  a  satin  stole  and  belt,  the  latter1 
forming  almost  a  bodice  of  embroidery,  with  narrow 
bretelles  across  the  shoulders,  and  long  ends  almost 
to  the  feet.  For  instance,  a  violet  chiffon  gown,  pleated 
over  silver  tissue,  and  trimmed  round  tbe  shoulders 
with  an  embroidery  of  silver  water-lilies  on  mauve 
tissue,  has  a  garniture  that  is  almost  a  pelisse,  in  purple 
satin,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  lilies.  It  is  then 
suitable  for  quite  stately  occasions. 

The  tunic  form  has  run  through  every  kind  of  varia¬ 
tion,  and  still  its  popularity  is  with  us.  It  shows  that 
this  is  a  tall  generation  when  fashion  allows  a  line  to 
be  drawn  across  the  skirt  above  the  knees  in  this  way 
- — a  thing  which  short  people  should  never  wear,  as  it 
cuts  them  down  a  couple  of  inches.  The  plain  tunic 
over  the  pleated  skirt  is  very  pretty ;  but  it  should 
never  be  transparent.  It  has  a  poor  effect,  and  is  apt 
to  look  skimpy  and  dragged.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  historic  lace  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 
Point  de  Yenise  never  looks  skimpy. 

Most  of  the  autumn  frocks  have  a  touch  of  black 
about  them,  introduced  as  a  belt,  a  piping,  or  a 
shoulder-band.  The  latter  has  a  wonderful  effect  on 
many  light  gowns,  and  if  continued  to  a  point  helps  the 
figure  to  look  slim. 

Why  is  Seeger’s  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire?  Because  both  drive  out  qreys.  —  Proprietors,  fliNDES 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
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WOMAN’S  WORK. 

(“  Successful  women  should  not  marry ;  their  husbands  might 
be  jealous.” — Morning  Leader.) 

Daphne,  hear  these  tuneful  numbers 
Wrung  from  this  devoted  breast, 

While  your  fancies  take  their  slumbers, 

And  your  muse  is  safe  at  rest. 

I  Should  like  you  to  remember 
How  a  fatal  deed  was  done 
Near  an  altar  last  September 
Twenty-one. 


The  following  menu  will  be  found  practical  and  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  party  of  eight. 

Mutton  Pies. 


Curried  Chicken. 


Chaudfroid  of  Partridge. 
Fillets  of  Beef. 


Raspberry  Buns. 
“Shooting”  Lunch  Cakes." 


Time,  in  fact,  is  slipping  o’er  us. 

’Tis  a  year  ago  to-day 
Since  we  heard  the  Bridal  Chorus 
Start  us  on  our  wedded  way. 

You  had  brains,  and  health — and  money— 

I  had  earned  a  little,  too, 

Writing  verses,  short  and  funny, 

Same  as  you. 

Later,  when  the  bill-and-cooing 
Ended,  and  we  settled  down 
To  a  systematic  suing 
Of  the  editors  in  town, 

How  your  coffers  kept  on  filling 

Through  the  brilliance  of  your  rhyme, 

While  I  scarcely  earned  a  shilling 
All  the  time ! 

When  the-  servants  mocked  their  master, 
Finding  him  so  penniless ; 

When  they  scorned  the  poetaster 
For  the  full-blown  poetess; 

Though  I  bore  my  griefs  as  well  as 
I  was  able;  was  it  not 
Time  to  get  a  wee  bit  jealous? 

Well,  I  got. 

But  I  found,  although  the  Muses 

Showered  their  choicest  quips  on  you. 

That  your  talents  had  their  uses, 

That  your  heart  was  still  as  true. 

Yes,  my  child,  be  good  and  clever ; 

Pride  has  had  a  pleasant  fall. 

For  I’ll  give  up  verse,  and  never 
Work  at  all! 

MENU  FOR  LUNCH  FOR  A  SHOOTING 

PARTY. 

When  arranging  a  shooting  lunch  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  the  mode  of  transit,  as  the  appetising  look  of 
the  best  dishes  is  quite  spoilt  when  subject  to  the 
mercies  of  a  conveyance.  The  padded  “  Norwegien  ” 
boxes  are  invaluable  for  hot  dishes.  The  viands  should 
be  of  a  somewhat  substantial  kind,  as  the  keen  air 
naturally  sharpens  the  appetite.  At  the  same'  time 
a  little  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fair  sports¬ 
women  who  so  frequently  join  the  midday  repast. 


Cheese  Biscuits. 

The  following  are  the  recipes  for  the  various 
courses : — 

Mutton  Pies. — Make  lib.  of  butter  and  lib.  of  flour  into  puff 
paste.  Meanwhile  cut  11,1b.  of  raw  mutton  into  small  scallops, 
the  chump  end  of  the  loin  answers  best  for  the  purpose, 
season  the  meat  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  a  very 
little  flour.  Line  a  dozen  patty  pans  with  rounds  of  the  paste, 
fill  them  with  the  meat,  moisten  with  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
cover  with  a  round  of  paste,  and  press  the  edges  together.  Make 
a  hole  at  the  top,  on  which  put  a  ring  of  pastry,  brush  them 
very  lightly  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  the  pies  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  an  hour. 

Curried  Chicken. — Cut1  a  fine  large  fowl  into  neat  pieces,  saute 
them,  with  a  large  sliced  onion  and  2oz.  of  butter,  in  a  frying  pan 
to  set  the  flesh,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  half -full  of  water  to  sim¬ 
mer,  and  immediately  commence  the  sauce  thus  :  —  Cook  three  large 
minced  onions  with  butter  in  a  stewpan  until  brown,  add  four 
sharp  apples  and  two  ripe  tomatoes,  cut  in  quarters,  cover  the 
stewpan,  and  cook  them  until  soft.  Mix  in  a  dessertspoonful 
each  of  curry  powder  and  curry  paste,  a  teaspoonful  of  Wor¬ 
cester  sauce,  a  tablespoonful  of  chutney,  and  a  heaped  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  mix  in  the  broth  from  the  boiling  chicken, 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  and  rub  through  a  hair  sieve,  mix 
the  sauce  with  the  chicken  to  finish  the  cooking.  Ten  minutes 
before  packing,  add  half  a  teacupful  of  cream.  Send  well-boiled 
rice  separately. 

Chaudfroid  of  Partridge. — Cut  two  or  three  cooked  partridges 
into  convenient-sized  pieces  and  remove  the  skin,  place  them  on  a 
reversed  dish.  To  half-a-pint  of  good  white  sauce  put  four  sheets 
of  soaked  gelatine  and  the  yolks  of  two*  eggs ;  when  boiling,  rub 
through  the  tammy,  add  half  a  gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  as  much 
aspic  jelly,  then  stir  in  a  cold  place,  or  on  the  ice,  until  on  the 
point  of  setting,  when  at  once  coat  the  pieces  of  partridge  and 
decorate  them  with  pieces  of  truffle.  Make  a  nice  bed  of  potato 
salad,  on  which  arrange  the  pieces  of  partridge,  and  garnish  with 
aspic  jelly. 

Fillets  of  “  Pressed  ”  Beef. — These  are  cut  from  a  piece  of 
pressed  beef,  about  ^in.  thick,  free  from  fat.  They  must  be 
covered  with  brown  sauce  to  which  is  added  a  piece  of  glaze,  a 
spoonful  of  thickly  reduced  tomato  puree,  and  two  or  three  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  aspic  jelly.  The  sauce  should  be  used  when  on  the  point  of 
setting.  Arrange  them  round  a  tomato  salad,  and  garnish  with 
watercress. 

Raspberry  Buns. — Rub  6  oz.  of  butter  into  fib.  of  flour,  add  4oz. 
of  castor  sugar,  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  “  Berwick’s  ”  baking  pow¬ 
der,  mix  with  two  eggs,  a  spoonful  of  sour  cream,  and  a  little  milk. 
Form  the  paste  into  balls.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  each,  which  fill  with  seedless  raspberry  jam.  Cover  the  jam 
by  pressing  the  dough  over  it.  Brush  them  with  beaten  white 
of  egg,  dust  them  with  pounded  sugar,  and  bake  them  a  nice 
colour  about  thirty  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven.  Pack  in  a  tin  box. 

Lunch  Cakes. — Into  lib.  of  flour  lightly  rub  gib.  of  butter,  mix 
in  a  dessertspoonful  of  “  Berwick's  ”  baking  powder,  6  oz.  of 
Demerara  sugar,  2  oz  of  finely  chopped  candied  peel,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  picked  sultanas.  Mix  with  two  beaten 


Cl.  These  foods  are  composed  of  the  purest  ingredients 
only.  Their  unique  effects  ate  due  to  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  foods  of  which  the  cakes  are 
compounded. 

^  They  aid  digestion,  keep  dogs’  skins  and  coats  in  fine 
condition,  eradicate  internal  worms  and  parasites, 
and  prevent  the  dogs  smelling. 

Absolutely  different  from  all  other 

cakes. 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Corn  Merchants,  and 

The  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd., 

Dog  and  Puppy  Cake  Works, 

67,  Tunnel  Avenue,  GREENWICH,  S.E. 

In  districts  where  these  Cakes  are  not  stocked 
by  Dealers,  roe  pay  carriage  to  consumers  on 
quantities  of  28  lbs.  and  upwards.  Send  for 
samples ,  and  particulars  of  £150  Prize  scheme. 


“ff&olasslne  /ifoeal  gives  iborsee  Stamina. ’ 


your 

CAKE? 


THEY  ARE  SUITABLE  FOR 

ALL  KINDS  OF  DOGS  AND  PUPPIES, 

No  Fancy  Preparations  being  necessary. 
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eggs  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  little  milk.  Divide  into  a 
dozen  or  more  portions  on  a  greased  baking-sheet  some  inches 
apart,  and  bake  them  about  thirty  minutes.  Pack  in  a  tin  box. 

Cheese  Biscuits. — Two  ounces  of  butter,  2oz.  of  flour,  2oz.  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  dust  of  cayenne 
pepper  must  be  worked  together  on  the  slab  without  any  mois¬ 
ture.  Roll  out,  cut  into  rounds  with  a  fancy  cutter.  Gather 
up  the  trimmings,  roll  out,  and  again  cut  into  biscuits,  bake  in 
a  rather  slow  oven.  When  they  are  cold  spread  the  underside  of 
one  with  a  little  bloater-paste  mixed  with  a  third  of  butter,  and 
place  another  on  it. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — It  is  a  new  departure  for  brides  to 
bave  the  National  Anthem  of  their  country  played  as 
they  enter  the  church  to  be  married.  Perhaps  it  will 
become  the  fashion  among  English  brides,  as  it  has  now 
been  set  by  Miss  Anita  Stewart,  now  Duquesa  Vizen. 
The  Portuguese  National  Anthem  was  played  on  the 
entrance  of  the  bridegroom,  but  then  he  is  of  royal 
rank.  How  short  the  ceremony  was  on  this  occasion — 
just  the  promises  and  benedictions,  but  the  sentence 
about  “  worldly  goods”  was  not  omitted? 

We  are  still  enjoying  our  Paris,  though  it  is  far  from 
smart  at  this  moment,  with  most  of  the  private  houses 
and  nearly  all  the  best  theatres  shut  up.  But  we  amuse 
ourselves  well,  with  a  little  shopping  and  much  gazing- 
in  at  windows  on  the  boulevards.  We  are  learning  how 
to  fianer.  It  seems  an  entirely  Parisian  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Robert,  who  is  our  companion  sometimes,  is  a 
born  flaneur ,  sauntering  with  an  air  of  absolute  detach¬ 
ment,  and  yet  seeing  everything,  large  or  small,  that 
happens  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  especially  pretty 
women.  There  are  lovely  complexions  here,  but  chiefly 
among  the  working  girls.  The  ladies  of  high  class  make 
up  pale,  pallor  being  still  in  fashion.  It  certainly 
renders  the  eyes  very  expressive.  The  handsome  girls 
who  put  on  frocks  for  customers  at  the  great  houses 
make  up  pink  and  white.  One  wonders  how  this  not 
particularly  subtle  mode  of  differentiation  first 
originated.  What  lovely  faces  one  sees  among  these 
girls!  And  what  figures!  French  girls  of  this  class 
are  much  more  casual  than  English.  While  showing  off 
the  points  of  the  gowns  they  have  put  on,  they  think 
nothing  of  going  to  a  looking-glass  and  admiring  them¬ 
selves,  arranging  their  hair,  and  turning  this  way  and 
that  to  see  how  they  look  in  the  various  creations.  Who 
could  grudge  them  this  small  compensating  pleasure  in 
lives  that  must  be  monotonous? 

We  spent  the  whole  of  yesterday  morning  shopping. 
What  an  interesting  moment  it  is  when  the  parcels 
come!  Some  of  the  things  look  nicer  than  when  they 
were  chosen  in  the  shops,  but  occasionally  they  are  a 
disappointment.  'The  young  women  who  sell  take  the 
liveliest  possible  interest  in  their  customers’  pur¬ 
chases.  Most  of  them  would  make  splendid  auctioneers. 
They  know  so  well  how  to  vaunt  their  wares.  There  is 
much  more  animation  about  the  Paris  saleswoman  than 
the  London.  May  not  this  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  greater 
freedom  allowed  them?  They  are  permitted  to  be 
natural,  to  chatter  to  each  other,  to  laugh  and  to  look 


at  themselves  in  a  glass  as  they  pass  it.  Of  course  some 
of  their  liveliness  is  due  to  their  nationality,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  the  system  of  treating  them  is  much  better 
than  ours,  in  which  they  are  regarded  almost  as 
automata.  What  think  you? 

The  housewifely  part  of  one  abhors  the  horrid  system 
that  prevails  here  of  shaking  dusters  and  big  feather 
brooms  out  of  window.  At  this  moment,  as  I  sit 
writing,  there  is  a  woman  opposite  carefully  polish¬ 
ing  the  iron  grille  outside  her  window^  rubbing  it  with 
much  care  and  labour.  Above  her  and  unseen  by  her 
is  another  woman  who  shakes  her  duster  out  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  first  woman’s  head,  not  12  ft.  away,  and 
she  has  just  brought  a  huge  feather  broom  and  shaken 
it  out  too.  Whatever  dust  escapes  the  head  of  the 
individual  below  will  settle  on  her  carefully  cleaned 
grille. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  rule  of  the  road  for  traffic 
should  be  different  in  the  British  Isles  from  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  numerous 
automobile  accidents  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Chauffeurs  and  proprietors  accustomed  to  keep'  to  the 
left  in  England  must  get  confused  occasionally  on  the 
Continent,  especially  when  some  sudden  emergency 
arises  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  act  automatically  on  a 
multiplied  series  of  impressions,  without  taking  recent 
changes  into  account.  There  are  some  very  bad  cross¬ 
ings  in  Paris,  the  Place  de  l’Etoile,  for  instance,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  remember  that  we  must  look  at  what  seems 
the  wrong  side  for  vehicles.  And  such  traffic  as  it  is, 
too  !  It  seems  almost,  as  though  every  creature  in  Paris 
must  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  once 
a  day  at  least.  There  is  no  rule  of  the  road  beyond  the 
•general  one  that  vehicles  keep  to  the  right.  Ours  in 
London  about  traffic  in  side  streets  giving  way  to  that 
of  main  thoroughfares  is  unknown,  and  one  hardly  ever 
sees  a  policeman  regulating  the  crowded  points  and 
holding  up  the  cabs  and  carriages  that  foot  passengers 
may  cross.  Accidents  are  frequent,  and  it  behoves  one" 
to  be  extremely  careful.  The  very  dogs  seem  to  know 
this.  They  look  about  them  like  human  beings  before 
crossing  the  road. 

Our  nice  American  friend  is  here  in  her  handsome 
flat.  She  asked  us  to  dine,  and  when  we  went  she  said  : 

“  Oh,  you  dear,  delightful  English,  how  nice  to  have 
people  come  up  to  time  !  I  can’t  get  my  own  country¬ 
women  to  be  punctual.  I  invite  them  at  8  for  8.30  and 
they  turn  up  at  9  or  a.  little  before.”  Later  on  she 
told  us  that  she  considered  it  another  piece  of  bad 
manners  on  the  part  of  her  compatriots  when  they 
visit  Paris  to  write  and  ask  her  to  call  at  unearthly- 
hours  because  their  appointments  with  their  dress’! 
makers  take  up  all  their  afternoons.  “  And  when  I 
get  to  their  hotels  they  are  as  often  out  as  not,”  she 
added.  It  seems  rude,  but  I  suppose  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  they  visited  Paris  without  telling  her,  she 
might  not  like  that.  And  if  they  were  to  call  on  her 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  that 
might  be  inconvenient,  too !  ’Tis  a  difficult  world  to 
find  one’s  way  in.  Do  you  ever  find  it  so? 
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Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin: — • 

Dearest  Madge, — There  is  little  doing  in  our  island  just  now, 
but  much  that  vitally  concerns  it  is  being  done  in  your  country. 
One  wonders  if  that  is  a,s  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
every  one  minding  his  own  business — the  principle  considered 
so  sound  as  regards  private  affairs— is  it?  And,  at  the  same 
time,  you  seem  to  have  such  an  overplus  of  things,  specially  your 
own,  to  engage  attention.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
everywhere,  in  all  countries,  the  thought  suggests  itself  that 
the  tables  may  get  turned  some  day,  and  the  overworked  men 
begin  supplicating  the  women  to  help  them.  What  would 
happen  then?  Is  it  ever  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  women 
really  waiit  what  we  most  vehemently  clamour  for?  Do  not 
most  of  us  know  in  our  own  hearts  that  we  are  of  the  fickle  sex? 
Perhaps  better  even  than  the  men  know  it. 

Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh,  after  a  visit  of  some  weeks,  have  left 
Farmleigh.  They  did  not  entertain  there  as  usual,  owing  to 
their  mourning  for  Lady  Iveagh ’s  brother,  Sir  Reginald  Guinness, 
her  youngest  and  last  surviving  brother.  Lord  and  Lady 
Iveagh  are  cousins,  but  not  in  the. nearest  degree.  Lord  and 
Lady  Ardilaun  have  spent  an  unusually  long  time  at  their  Clon- 
tarf  residence,  'St.  Anne’s,  owing  to  Lady  Ardilaun’s  illness  in 
the  early  and  severe  summer.  They  had  some  visitors— a  small 
party — for  the  Horse  Show  and  afterwards,  Lady  Ardilaun’s 
health  being  restored.  Lady  and  'Miss  MacDonnell  have  been 


paying  visits  in  Ireland,  and  are  still  there,  but  Lord  Macdonnell 
has  not  visited  the .  country  since  the  severance  of  his  official 
connection  with  Dublin  Castle.  More’s  the  pity  that  the  sever¬ 
ance  should  have  been!  Does  it  not  give  a  curious  light  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  Irish  Question?  The  Home  Rulers  in 
Ireland  would  not  have  an  Irishman  at  Dublin  Castle  in  a  lead - 
ing  place,  but  preferred  an  Englishman ;  the  anti-TIome  Rulers 
would  have  given  the  preference  to  an  Irishman.  No  wonder 
we  women  cannot  understand  politics,  but  it  does  not  seem  as 
if  the  men  had  a  very  reliable  understanding  of  things  either, 
does  it?  ■ 

The  leading  festivity  of  this  season  is  the  Cork  Park  race 
meeting,  which  happens  iust  now.  Lord  and  Lady  Castletowu 
are  living  at  Doneraile  House,  near  Mallow,  and  entertaining  a 
large  party  for  the  occasion.  Other  house  parties  are  also  • 
assembled  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  Golf,  in  its  own  way, 
takes  almost  as  leading  a  place  in  Irish  sports  now  as  horse 
racing  and  hunting.  “  Links  ”  are  never  far  to  seek,  by  the 
sea,  or  inland,  all  over  the  country.  Amongst  those  staying  at 
Greenore  for  the  popular  sport  are  Lord  Rathmore,  Lord  Justico 
FitzGibbon,  ,Sir  C.  Ball,  Mr.  Justice  Barton,  and  other  legal 
luminaries.  Golf,  unlike  all  other  sports,  is  for  age  and  youth, 
and  for  both  sexes.  For  the  whole  world^  in  fact,  just  like 
bridge.— Yours  ever,  '  Clare. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


ACCIDENTS 

_ _  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS  * 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO 

64  CORWHII  Ily  r  nvnnw  1  £1'000'000'  Claims  paid  £5,600,000. 

OL  COKNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Readers  are  invited  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  above  mysterious 
character  through  the  medium  of  the  thrilling  story— 

THE  HUMAN  MOLE 


At  at!  Libraries. 


By  COLIN  COLLINS. 

Price  Six  Shilling's. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Fiction  includes 

THE  WANTON  (Third  Edition) 

FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILiNI 

ROWLAND  STRONG 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

VERE  CAMPBELL 

THE  SPITFIRE 

EDWARD  PEPLE 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS 

DAVID  WHITELAW 

REBIRTH 

RATHMELL  WILSON 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN 

CYRUS  BRADY 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE 

MAY  WYNNE 

SEALED  ORDERS 

A.  E,  CAREY 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’, 

Six  Shillings  each. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

(Founded  1845  ;  CIRENCESTER.  Reorganised  1908.) 
Patron  —  H.fi/I.  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

if  nr  Chairman  LORD  MoR  ETON  ;  Vice-Chairman— EARL  BATHURST 
or  Landowner’,  Laud  Agents,  _  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending 
.  Colonists,  cfec.  s 

Farming  and  Colonial  Branch.  Estate  Management  and  Forestry  Branch 
tor  Irospectus  of  Curriculum,  Fees,  Entrance  Exhibit  ons  Scholarship 
Diplomas,  &c  ,  apply  to  the  Principal.  NEXT  TERM  begins  October  fith  P  ’ 
An  Entrance  Scholarship  of  £75  and  an  Entrance  Exhibition  of  £20  will  be 

competed  for  in  October. 


Appeal. 


6" 


To  Help  the  Wives  or  the  Unemployed.  “ 

ESTABLISHED  1 757. 

RoyaB  M at  e  rnTt  y  ~C  h  a r i t y  of  London 

Pathon— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb;  to  the  Rank  enn 
Upwards  of  3.L00  helped  annually.  ®  Bank’  £ 2-500 

..  ,  Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK 

Offices — 31,  Finshury-square,  E.C. 


C< 


Messrs.  GREENING  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  are  now  pub- 
ishing  a  new  work  by  ENA  FITZGERALD,  whose  first  work,  “PATCOLA,”  1 
Ask  at  your  library  for 


THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHEM 


A  Story  of  Egypt. 

By  ENA  FITZGERALD. 

 Price  Six  Shillings. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-iane,  W.C. 


TRUTH  ”  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 
IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street, Dublin;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


CfTEllILE  MARRIAGE;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment 

D7  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  iust 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d.  ™  JUSC 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  88,  Grace  church-street. 


EMPIRE  hotel  BUXTON 


Beautiful  Scenery. 
Extensive  Private  Grounds. 


Bracing  Air. 
Garage. 


Telegrann— “Spierpon,  London,”. or  1‘Eihpire,  Buxton.’ 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS  J  Rooms  can  be  booked  and  full  particulars  obtained  at  the  Central 
From  Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35,  Neiv  Bridge  St.,  London,  E.C. 

PER  15/-  DAY.  ’ 


Telephone-2300  Holboiu,  or  202  Buxtou. 
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The  Re-creator  of  Lost  Health 


Sir  Gilbert 

Parker,  M.P. 

“  I  have  used  Sanatogen  with 
extraordinary  benefit.  It  is  to  my 
mind  a  true  food  tonic,  feeding 
the  nerves,  increasing  the  energy, 
and  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the 
over-work:  d  body  and  mind.” 

Sir  John  Hare. 

“  I  have  found  Sanatogen  a  most 
valuable  tonic  and  stimulant  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  I  had  to  work 
very  hard  under  eondii ions  of  great 
weakness  and  ill-health  ;  I  can 
heartily  recommend  it.” 


“  If  I  could  only  get  well  and  strong  again  !  ” 

How  often  are  those  words  uttered  by  men  and  women 
who,  though  up  and  about,  are  nevertheless  ill,  with  racked 
nerves,  failing  strength,  and  depleted  vitality. 

To  them,  as  to  those  who  are  ill  in  bed,  this  announcement 
is  a  message  of  hope  of  the  certain  conquering  of  their 
physical  and  nervous  disabilities  through  the  medium  of 
Sanatogen,  the  supreme  revitaliser  of  body,  brain,  and 
nerves. 

More  than  ten  thousand  doctors  attest  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  have  written  enthusiastic  letters  relating  the 
marvellous  results  obtained  in  the  cases  in  which  they  have 
prescribed  it. 

Sanatogen’s  reputation  has  its  foundation  firmly  fixed  in 
that  unsliakeablo  bed-rock — the  justified  experience  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  that  after  the  most  searching  and 
exhaustive  tests. 


Sir  Frederick 

Milner,  Bart. 

“  Sanatogen  seems  both  to 
nourish  me  and  give  me 
strength.” 

Lord  Edward 

Churchill 

“  I  have  derived  benefit  from 
taking  Sanatogen.” 


Mr.  Arnold 


Bennett 


—the  Novelist:  “The  tonic 
effect  of  Sauatogen  on  me  is 
simply  wonderful.” 


Brain,  Body  ^  Nerves  Revitalised. 


Mr.  Landon 

Ronald 

—the  well-known  Composer  and 
Conductor  :  “I  have  been  taking 
Sanatogen,  and  think  that  it  ha3 
decidedly  helped  me  to  get  through 
the  extremely  arduous  work  I  have 
had  to  do  during  the  past  few 
months.” 

Mr.  Weedon 

Grossmith 

—The  Actor  and  Dramatist :  “  I 
consider  Sanatogen  splendid  stuff 
for  the  nerves  and  take  good  care 
to  have  it  always  by  me.” 

Mr.  Cosmo 

Hamilton 

—  the  well-known  Playwright :  “  I 
have  used  Sanatogen  with  very' 
admirable  effect.  I  find  that  it  is 
a  tonic  and  a  restorative  and  a 
very  valuable  remedy  against 
fatigue  and  nave  exhaustion.” 


Among  the  disordered  conditions  in  which  Sanatogen  is 
pre-eminently  beneficial  are  nervous  debility  and  breakdown, 
weakened  and  disordered  nerves,  brain -fag,  insomnia  and 
loss  of  memory,  disordered  digestion  and  dyspepsia,  anosmia, 
with  its  inevitable  languor,  palpitation  and  shortness  of 
breath,  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  loss  of  weight  and  strength 
which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  wasting  diseases 
like  Consumption. 

Sanatogen’s  constituents  are  known  to  every  doctor. 
They  are  milk  proteid  and  glycero-phosphate  of  Sodium, 
chemically  combined  to  form  a  new  compound  which  exer¬ 
cises  the  most  potent  and  profound  influence  over  the  Nerves, 
Brain,  and  Body.  For  this  reason  it  acts  like  a  charm  in  the 
above-named  conditions,  its  beneficial  effects  being  in¬ 
variably  felt  i  n  a  very  short  time. 

As  a  general  tonic  Sanatogen  is  unequalled,  and  it  is  the 
supreme  restorative  in  convalescence  from  all  acute  diseases. 
It  is  easily  digested,  rapidly  assimilated  and  absorbed,  and 
is  the  greatest  known  builder  of  physical  strength  and  re¬ 
creator  of  lost  nervous  energy. 

It  gives  new  hope  to  the  nervous  sufferer.  With  its  use, 
morbid  thoughts  and  feelings  rapidly  give  place  to  healthy 
ideas  and  normal  sensations. 

Sanatogen  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists.  Price  1/9  to 
9/6.  Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklet  to  The  Sanat¬ 
ogen  Co.,  12,  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Sir  William 

Bull,  M.P. 

“  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  I  consider  your 
preparation,  Sanatogen,  is  of 
decided  value.  It  performs 
that  which  it  promises  to  do, 
and  I  have  recommended  it  to 
several  friends.” 

The  Rev.  Father 

Vaughan 

“Sanatogen  promises  when 
you  are  run  down  to  pick  you 
up.  It  does  so.” 


Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney, 


hL  A., 
LL.D. 


—  the  famous  Critic  and 
Dramatist :  “  I  have  always 

been  assured  that  Sanatogen  is 
an  ideal  food  for  brain-workers, 
and  I  gladly  add  my  own 
testimony  to  its  value  in  this 
respect.” 
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“Truth”  Motel  List. 


1 

l 

TXELFAST.—  GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

JL  J  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  flaors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

-DEN  RHYDDING  HYDRO  HOTEL,  Wharfedale,  York- 

JD  shire.  500  ft.  alt.  On  the  edge  of  the  Moor.  Home  farm.  Bracing  air,  lovely 
scenery.  9-Hole  Golf  Course,  adjoining  grounds,  free  to  visitors. 

JOS.  I.  KIRBY,  Managing  Director. 

DIRMINGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 
JLF  ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
‘Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

DRIGHTOX.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

IX  Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

TXUBLIN.  —  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  SACKVILLE 

1  '  STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
’assenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

p  LASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

LX  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
rRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

RAK’D  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

LT  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

tgents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

F  ONDON.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

1_J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 

T  ONDON-— THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

I  J  Russell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “  Thackeray,  London.’’ 

1VTALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

1VX  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 

The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  &c.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

] 

\/f  ARGATE. — WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

lL  Most  picturesque  position.  F.very  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 

■jV/TATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  BATHS. 

It  1  Massage,  Electrical  and  Hydropathic  treatment  of  every  kind.  Baths 

connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  FANGO  DI  BATTAGLIA.  Comfortably  heated 
throughout.  Physician  :  Cecil  Sharpe,  M.D.,  C.M. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 

HHORQUAY.— IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT 
FANGO  DI  BATT.4CHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  Physician) 
T.  D.  LUKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Tariff  on  application  to  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director.  ’ 


LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

WOODHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds.  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodini 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  “Cures.”  Charming  warden*; 
Golf.  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE) 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C 

Telephone  :  1,573,  Holborn. 


QTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

n  tuition.  Adultsand  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupilg._partinniaro 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansio  « 

London,  W.C.  0  *• 


Foreign  Pensions. 


A  ACHEN. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

CA class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 


T3ERLIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdaraer  priv- 

JL>  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

DERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots - 

J3  damerStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg.-house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf.-Eng.  prtrss. 


BERLIN". — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

BERLIN. — PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

T3ERLIN.— PENSSON  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

-IX  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation, 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT,—  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 
Firit-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 


BONN.-PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beetbovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg, 

BRUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Trms.  mod. 


COLOGNE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

VX  close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 


DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 


D 


RBSDBJN-—  PfclVSIU>WI  IVIfc.5IMCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 
Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE 


DRESDEN- — PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

TNUSSELDORF.-PENSION  B I E R W I R T H , 28 A, Kaiserstr . 

JLa  Am  Hofgarden.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Put.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

Frankfurt  a/m.— anglo-german  pension, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 

Proprietress. 


FRANKFURT  A/m.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 


H 


AMBURG  —  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

Very  select, Fam.Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility,  newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 


HAMBURG. -PENSION  HOOFEjRotherbaumBeneckestr. 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension,  beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms 

T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  NeTr 

I  i  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 


MUNICH.-PENSSON  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 


M UNICH.-PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER, 26 Hess-strasse 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 


OSTEND.— PENSION  MODERNE,93,BoulevardVanIse". 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  baths. 


T7TENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

T  fortable  fam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 


i  w  u  no 


by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 
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*.0 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


d&Oi 

£60 

£62 

£69 

£88 

£123 


BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


Channel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Beaufort  tried  “  YANATAS  ”  durin»  a 
passage  from  Waterford  to  Milford  and  found  it  perfectly 
successful ;  and  hitherto  the  Duchess  had  been  invariably 
ill  at  sea.  “  YANATAS  ”  on  sale  at  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3  - 
(post  paid)  from  Starkie,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C. 

The  only  Pro-red  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


MARKETING  ABILITY. 


•  .  Generally  speaking  the  delicate  work  of  Marketing  Ability  can 
be  best  left  to  Hapgoods.  One  side  of  our  large  Organisation  is 
devoted  to  this  work-the  other  being  devoted  to  the  finding  of 
Men  of  Special  Ability  for  Employers.  We  deal  only  with  High- 
Grade  Men  capable  of  filling  positions  carrying  salaries  of  £  1 50 
to  £1,000  per  annum.  If  you  are  such  a  man,  write  us  to-day. 


HAPGOODS,  Ltd 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


Barton 


STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C. 
Arcade,  55, Deansgate. Manchester. 


Sept.  22,  1909.] 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A  ACHEN.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

-XJl_  CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

NflLAN— HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  NearCathe- 

JLtA  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rly.Officeiuhotel.  Centralheating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

DADEN-BADEN— HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 
AJ  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom.  &  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

MONTREUX.-HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 
DA  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rently.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. —  Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

MONTREUX— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

DX  Built  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLKGGEB-WYRSCH.  Prop. 

MONTREUX- GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  The  most 

-DApoplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

DAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

XX  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  190S,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro, 
pectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

DASLE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL,  The  unique,  beautiful 

AA  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  G0.H.  Territet. 

ATONTREUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

DA  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position.— LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

DASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

D  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

IMTUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLSSCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

DJI  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &  Roy.  Pal.  H.C.  water  running  eaehroom. 

DERLIN- HOTEL  DER  KAiSERHOF.  Rooms  from 

AA  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

TYfUNICH.— GRAND  HOTEL  LEIN  FELDER.  First- 

DX  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

DLANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

JLJFt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comf  ort.—G.  D’HONDT.Pr 

"jVTAPLES.— GRAND  MOTEL.  First-class.  Situatedinthe 
i  '  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  <fc  DOEPFNER. 

pHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

W  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

TYT APLES. — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

D  comfortable ;  splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

pOLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

TAILOR. — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

'jVJICE. — TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

AM  opposite  station.  Branch  houses ;  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNU. 

COPENHAGEN.-  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

YASTEND-  — HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

vJ’  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

YASTEND. 

COhITi  MENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach.  400  beds  each. 

Hotel  DE  HAGE  is  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luxe. 

TARESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

XX  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

DUSSELDORF. — HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  withbaths.— H.  Hengst,  Dr.  ,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

FLORENCE.-HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 


DLORENCE.-  HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA. 

1  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 


First- 


CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Yia  Tornabuoni,  17. 


DREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 
-L'  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 


Mortgages  arranged. 

GLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

Pmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG.— A.  BREMERMNN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Hiding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ’ 

HAMBURG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwards;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

EIDELBERG.  SCHLOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE¬ 

VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  ltst.  impts 


II 


HOMBURG  (BATH).— RITTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  &  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER. 

HOMBURG  (BATH.)- VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

class  in  every  respect.  Thelargest.also  4villas.  Finest  garden. -J.BAEHL.Pr. 

TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

INTERLAKER. — HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

X  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position. 
Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.—  J. 
"W  URTH,  Proprietor. 

L  ~  " 


ATJSAOE— HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest  first- 

class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 


OCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

J  Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  IV inter  season. 


L 


OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 


Lucerne-hotel  swan  and  rigi.  First-class. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — IIAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

LUGANO.-GRAND  HOTEL METROPOLE.  First  class. 

Unrvlld.  ptn.,wilh  ltst,.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chuich — Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

LUGANO. — SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  A:  town.  Mod.  terms. 

MAINZ— HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 

Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 


ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw„  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten, 


DARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOiS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

-J-  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 


every  room. 


DARI 

X  comf 


S. — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxuriousand 

comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated. — A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 


SARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

of  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

>ARIS  — HOTEL  St  JAMES  and  ALBANY, opposite 

Twin  cries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns.— Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LEROHE. 


R 


OME. —  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 


OME —HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

J  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect. — BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.  —  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


CT.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 


s 

T 


T-  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 


ENERIFEjOrotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

—  The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 


TB, 


RRXTET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  F  avourite 

English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rpERRITET, Switzerland— GRAND  HOTEL&  ALPES. 

L  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

vnRIBERG (Black  Forest.)— SGH WARZ WALD  HOTEL 

X  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 


V1. 


ENNA.— HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 


T7IENNA  — HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

V  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

VIENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor. 

Johan  esgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

w~  ~ 

w 


IESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  ICurhaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring. 

‘iESBADEN— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace. 


WIESBADEN. -  PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

IESBADEN.  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

( 

Z 


Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

URICH.— POLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  vieiv. 


ZURICH.— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  insti¬ 
tution,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

ZURICH— IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 
Hornergasse  9  Part,  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

!FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  &c.,  &c  ,  each  suite  independent  o?  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  GO., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Genuine 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

100,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 
£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  £2  5  0  £503  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  Ho  Security.  Ho  Deposit. 


Head  Offices  J 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms \  18,19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart.  Managing  Director. 


ON'ERAL  TABLE  WATER, 

at  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants.  Stores,  Hotels.  &c. 
Sole  Agents;  l^CRAM  fc  ROYXE,  ILU*.  Lompon.Liverpqoi..BristoL 


fiy'Royat  Warrant 

ROBINSON 

©CLEAVER’S 

Irish 

Linen 

World  renowned  for 
quality  and  pn.ee 


Irish  Damask  and  Household 
Linen. 

The  production  of  our  own  Looms  from  the 
least,  expensive  to  the  finest  qualities  at 
Belfast  prices.  Dinner  Napkins,  |  by  J  yard, 
5/6  doz.  Table  Cloths,  21  by  3  yards,  5/1 1 
each.  Linen  Sheets,  15/4  per  pair.  Pillow 
Cases,  frilled  linen,  1/41-  each. 

Irish  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Almost  every  make  kept  in  stock  in  our 
well-known  reliable  qualities.  Ladies’ 
Linen  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  3/9  doz. 
Gentlemen’s  Linen  Hemstitched  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  6/10  doz. 

Collars  and  Shirts. 

Made  from  linen  woven  in  our  own  Looms. 
Fourfold  Collars,  4/11  doz.  Dress  Shirts, 
“Matchless”  Quality,  5/11  each.  Old 
shirts  refitted,  14/=  per  haif-dozen. 

Price  lists  and  samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

40,  W,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 

— ■ nmBEac  im— 


Speedily  cure  Acidity,  Flatulence,  Heartburn,  Impure  Breath,  Indigestion, 
Diarrhoea,  Ac.  Prevent  many  an  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Biscuits,  Is.,  2s..  and 
4«.  per  tin  ;  Powder,  2s.  sud  4=.  per  bottle;  LozeDges,  1b.  ljd.  per  tin. 
CHARCOAL  CHOCOIATES-— Highly  Nutritious  and  Digestible.  Boldin 
tins,  a.  each.  .1.  I,  UKAG44  £t«l.,  14.  Wigmore  St.,  London,  W. 


Amusements. 


ANCY  DRESS  BALLS,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessee  a"d  Manager.  Mr.  Frank  Renclle. 

FIRST  FANCY  DRESS  BALL  of  the  Season  will  take  place  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  Sept.  24,  at  11  pm. 


/'N  AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

VX  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


s 


T.  JAMES’S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER’S 

New  Production, 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  sharp,  a  play  entitled 
MID -CHANNEL.  By  ARTHUR  PINERO. 

In  which  will  appear 
MISS  IRENE  VANBlaJGII. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

DALY’S, 

On  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Sept.  25,  at  8. 

Mr.  GEORGE  EDWARDES’S 
New  Production, 

The  dollar  princess. 

A  Musical  Play  in  three  acts  by  A.  M.  Winner  and  F.  Griiubauni. 
Adapted  for  the  English  stage  b.v  Basil  Hood.  Lyrics  by  Adrian  Ross,  Music 
by  Leo  Kail.  Stage  Production  bv  Edward  Royce. 

FIRST  MATIN  ICE  SATURDAY,  Oct.  2. 

Box-office  (Mr.  H.  W.  Anderson}  10  till  6.  Tel.  201  and  202  Gerr. 

New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case. 

Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  vVeds.  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  S.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 

Shaftesbury  theatre.  the  arcadians. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


ARRZCK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

IX  and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING. 

At  8.30,  MAKING  A  GENT*  E11AN,  by  Alfred  Sut.ro. 

MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 

a  LHAMBRA.  ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile.  BRITTA. 

il  ETHEL  LEVEY.  THE  TAN  KWAI  TROUPE. 

LES  CLOCHES  DE  CORNEVILLF,,  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Doors  7.45.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 

ITMPIRE.  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premiere  Danseuse, 

ill  in  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO. 

A  DAY  IN  PARIS  (last  weeks),  and  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  HlTCHlNS. 


PALACE. — H.  V.  ESMOND  &  Co.  in  “  Among  Thieves,” 
JULIETTE’S  SEA  LIONS,  LUCBTTE  DE  VERLY,  MARGARET 
HOUSTON,  BARCLAY  GAMMON,  AVIATION  DERBY  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c. 
EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 


MASlvELYNE  AND  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  Georges 

Hall,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  THE  NORTH  POLE,  a  Topical 
Illu-ion,  and  Magnificent  Programme.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair. 


Exhibition. 


MADAMETUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— New  Attractions. 

A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  in  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


Concerts. 


gUNDAY 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

will  be  RESUMED  NEXT  SUNDAY,  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 


Full  programmes  for  the  entire  season  of  the  Sunday  Concert  Society, 
320,  Regent-street,  W. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


T)I10MENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

L  NIGHTLY  at  8. 


THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Is.  to  5.--.  Usual  agents. 


Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  ip  ana  j  r. 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 

Price  6jd.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 

,,  i/i  ,,  2  oz.  Tin. 

tj  2/2  ,,  4  OZ.  ,, 
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puzzles; 


RULES. 

1.  The  sura  of  £2  2s.  will  be  given  every  week  for  the  best  Epigram,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Bouts-Rimes,  or  whatever  the 

announced  subject  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be.  ■  . 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 
the  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

3.  The  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editor  must  be  considered  linal  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal  from 
his  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained. 

4.  In  every  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  in  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner  s  real 

name  and  address  in  this  journal.  ... 

5.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  but  all  such  communications  must,  at 
the  latest,  be  received  at  the  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 
subject  for  competition. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  be  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

7.  All  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  with  their  First  Answers  their  Real  Names  and  Addresses 
FOR  Registration  ;  such  names  and  addresses  will  not  be  published  except  in  the  case  of  Prize-winners. 

8.  The  noni-de-plume chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letters. 

9.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  noms-de-plume  they  have  once  assumed. 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  non- de-plume,  the  successful  competitor  must  write  and  make  formal  application  for 
the  Prize,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.  Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 
Prize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 

11.  No  communications  can  be  received  on  post-cards,  by  telegraph,  or  by  hand.  They  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 
All  post  letters  addressed — 

PUZZLE  EDITOR  OF  “TRUTH,”  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


PRIZE  AWARD. 

“Truth”  Prize  No.  1,589. 

THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIE?  IN  SCOTLAND. 

I  have  now  heard  from  nearly  all  the  fourteen  competitors  who  tied  for  the 
above,  and  there  is  already  a  clear  majority  in  favour  of  a  division. 

Each  of  the  fourteen,  therefore,  will  receive  the  sum  of  3s. 

Once  more  I  print  their  noms-de-plume  herewith,  viz. :  Clodiagh,  Lobelia, 
Stoke,  Duchess,  Clement,'  Cluiha,  notivat,  Crysta,  Bel  Demonio, 
Mrs.  B.,  Blencathra,  Anne,  Buntingfokd,  and  Dorset. 

Will  they  kindly  write,  making  formal  application  for  their  Prize  money,  in 
their  own  names,  stating  also  their  noms-de-plume,  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

Various  Prize  Awards  will  be  Announced  Next  Week. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,597. 

The  Puzzle  which  I  propose  to  set  this  week  really  is  a  Puzzle  ;  and  I  only 
hope  that  the  mental  effort  entailed  in  solving  it  will  not  turn  the  hair  of  any 
of  my  competitors  prematurely  grey.  The  subject  of  it— let  me  say  at  once  — 
is  women’s  buttons. 

Now  it  will  scarcely,  I  suppose,  have  escaped  the  notice  even  of  the  most, 
unobservant  bachelor  that  women's  clothes  button  backwards.  That  is  to  say, 
the  buttons  are  on  the  leftside  and  the  button-holes  on  the  right,  whereas  all 
properly  constituted  articles  of  apparel— as  the  universal  practice  of  the  male 
sex  proves— have  the  buttons  cn  the  right  and  the  button-holes  on  the  left 

Now  what  is  the  reason  for  this  violation,  on  the  part  of  women,  of  the  first 
elementary  laws  of  correct  buttoning?  To  this  question  I  have  often  sought  an 
answer,  but  have  never  found  one  that  satisfied  me.  A  friend  of  mine,  indeed, 
propounds  the  ingenious  theory  that  women  wear  their  buttons  thus  to  enable 
strangers  to  distinguish  their  sex  on  sight,  just  as  the  sex  of  baby  boys  and 
girls  is,  or  was  (for  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  practice  still  holds),  differentiated 
by  garbing  them  in  pink  and  blue  respectively.  On  the  face  of  it  that  explana¬ 
tion  sounds  plausible,  especially  in  these  days,  when  so  many  of  the  fair  sex 
dress— except  for  their  buttons— almost  exactly  like  men.  But  on  closer 
examination  the  theory  must  be  rejected  as  unsatisfactory,  for  the  good  reason 


that  women  wore  their  buttons  on  the  wrong  side  ages  before  there  was  any 
resemblance  between  the  attire  of  the  sexes. 

Still  (unless  you  accept  the  view  that  women  are  irrational,  which  I,  for  one, 
stoutly  decline  to  do)  there  must  be  some  reason.  The  question  is— what  is  it  ? 
That  problem  I  now  invite  my  readers  to  solve,  and  hereby  offer  the  usual 
Prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  answer  to  the  question  : 

Why  Do  Women’s  Clothes  Button  Backwards? 

Doubtless  tlie  answers  I  shall  receive  to  this  vast  and  perplexing  inquiry  will 
run  in  many  and  various  veins— serious,  humorous,  facetious,  comic,  sardonic, 
didactic,  satiric,  and  so  on.  Never  mind.  All  will  be  eligible.  All  will  be 
welcome.  Truth  often  lurks  in  jest  as  well  as  in  earnest ;  in  a  sarcasm  no  less 
than  in  a  proverb.  So  deal  with  the  subject  in  any  spirit  you  please,  my 
competitors,  and  send  along  your  answers. 

Nothing  remains  to  add  except  that 

(i)  Each  competitor  may  submit  two,  bxit  not  more  than  two,  answers. 

(ii)  No  answer  must  exceed  25  words. 

(iii)  All  answers  must  reach  Truth  office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
October  i. 


Ansavers  to  Correspondents. 

Blair.— The  best  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed  that  “Church"  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  K vplaKov  (Kuriakon),  i  e.,  The  Lord's  House.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  I  am  away  from  town  and  out  of  range  of  books  of  reference.  But  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  your  Saxon  “  Circe  ’’  merely  represents  the  earliest  form 
in  which  the  borrowed  word  appeared  in  this  country.  Still  however  that  may 
be,  and  even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  some  dictionaries  may 
dissent  from  the  commonly  accepted  derivation,  1  could  not  possibly  have 
accepted  the  word  as  indisputable  Anglo-Saxon.  I  think  that  you  yourself,  upon 
reflection,  will  see  this. 

Arch  G.— No,  I  have  not  forgotten.  I  am  merely  deferring  the  competition 
till  the  holidays  are  over.  It  would  not  be  suitable  just  now,  when  so  many 
of  my  readers  are  still  away  from  their  homes  and  their  libraries. 

Cashier.— Thank  you  for  ycur  suggestion,  of  which  I  hope  ere  long  to 
avail  m;  self. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,594.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 


THAN  TWENTY  WORDS,  OF  THE 


DEFINITIONS,  IN  NOT  MORE 

Healthy  competition  with  man,  beast,  or  nature, 
conducted  with  fairness,  and  involving  difficulties 
overcome  by  skill,  pluck,  determination,  and  en. 
durance. — MakhLla. 

All  'manly  pastimes  of  skill  and  fair  play,  in 
■which  the  excitement  of  competition  is  the  essen¬ 
tial,  success  the  accident. — Verbum  Sat. 

1.  The  safety-valve  which  enables  modern  .life 
to  be  carried  on  at  high  .pressure.  2.  The  kind  of 
labour  that  we  delight  in.  (There  must  belabour, 
physical  or  mental,  in  every  real  “sport.”  Fqot- 
ball  or  cricket  is  a  .sport  to  those  playing,  but  to 
those  looking  on  only  a  pastime).—  Tony. 

Nature’s  call  to  the  open  air  in  pursuit  of  games 
and  game— the  solace  .of  leisure,  and  destruction 
of  ennui. — Ludlovian. 

A  king’s  pastime  ; 

A  wise  man’s  pleasure  : 

.  The  absorption  of  fools, 

Abused  'by  the  base.  Veni. 

Diversion  with  an  element  of  chance,  risk,  or 
danger. — A.  E.  L. 

The  pursuit  of  a  diversion  calling  forth  the  best, 
physical  attributes  combined  with  an  element  of 
risk. — Selah. 

A  trial  of  skill  against  man,  beast,  or  nature, 
with  the  joy  of  the  trying  for  sole  reward. — Mona. 

Work,  devoted  to  no  useful  purpose,  but,  in¬ 
volving  a  test  o-f  skill,  endurance,  or  daring.— 
Stoke. 


A  contest  between  the  wits  and  muscles  of  -men, 
or  of  men  and  animals — equal  chances  on  either 
s ide  in d  i sp  en sabl e .  — .Somerset . 

Any  work  wnich  is  highly  inconvenient,  fatigu¬ 
ing,  and  preferably  dangerous,  without  being  in 
the  .smallest  degree  remunerative. — Mona. 

A  comprehensive  term  embracing  all  forms  of 
athletics  and  out-of-door  recreations.— Outsider. 

Any '  form  of  diversion  engaged  in  by  persons 
only,  or  by  persons  with  animals,  simply  for  the 
amusement  it  .provides. — Oleite  Ainm. 

Pleasure-seeking  pursuit,  slaying  of  animals ; 
trial  of  strength,  prowess,  between  men  or  beasts, 
by  duel,  sides,  or  several  competing  singly. — 
Consilium. 

1.  Pursuits,  of  which  the  object  is  to  capture 
an  animal  or  surpass  an  antagonist,  regulated  by 
defined  and  unwritten  laws.  2.  The  endeavour  to 
■capture  an  animal  or  surpass  an  antagonist,  re¬ 
stricted  by  accepted  rules  and  principles  of  fair¬ 
ness. — 0.'  M. 

1.  A  pursuit  or  contest  on  friendly  lines,  satis¬ 
fying  healthy  instincts,  promoting  fellowship,  cul¬ 
tivating  skill  and  pleasant  union,  and  encouraging 
competition.  2.  Friendly  contests,  good  for  health, 
dexterity,  and  patience,  petty  rivalries  being  sunk 
in  mutual  fairness  and  generosity— furthering 
pleasant  intercourse. — -Diana. 

1.  “  Sport  ”  is  the  generic  term  for  those  forms 
of  pastime  involving  intellectual  rest  combined 


NOUN  SUBSTANTIVE  “SPORT.” 

with  more  or  less  physical  activity.  2.  The  term 
“  sport  ”  is  applied  to  those  pastimes  in  which  a 
minimum  of  mental  exertion  is  combined  with  the 
charm  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  attainment  or 
otherwise  of  the  result  aimed  at. — Ambish. 

Recreation  which  gives  pleasure,  promotes 
health,  encourages  manliness,  splf-reliance, 
courtesy,  patience,  and  goodwill ;  and  seeks  these 
as  its  only  rewards. — Nimbo. 

A  game,  or  the  pursuit  of  it-.— Tantomer. 

Recreation  that  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  and  also  has  the  additional  stimulus  of 
chance. — Ciletta. 

True  Sport  involves  an  unceasing  contest  with 
difficulties,  coupled  with  the  obligation  to  “Play 
the  Game  ”  in  all  circumstances. — Austerite. 

1.  S  hooting  creatures  tame. 

P  itting  dogs  ’gainst  hares  to  run. 

O  niooking  hirelings  game. 

R  unning  cars  'at  reckless  pace. 

T  his  is  SPORT. 

2.  A  “  fowl  ’’  amusement  :  at  which  the  game 
have  a  right  to  “grouse." — Caw. 

The  generic  term  for  all  physical  activities  which 
amuse,  excite,  or  interest  those  who  practise, 
wager  on,  or  witness  them. — Eboracum. 

Sport  is  that  part  of  life’s  system  which  should 
neutralise  the  ill  effects  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 
— Volpbne. 

Diversion,  comprising  recreation  in  games,  bet- 
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ting,  competitions  involving  chance  or  still, 
in  deciding  which  only  straightforward  methods 
are  adopted. — Arles. 

Something  which  requires  skill  and  some  amount 
of  bodily  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  take 
part  in  it. — Nemo. 

Sport  is  the  spioe  in  the  Game  of  “  Life  ”  which 
makes  life  worth  living. — Iris. 

Sport  is  outdoor  diversion  of  a  more  or  less 
athletic  character  undertaken  for  exercise  and 
the  exhibition  of  skill.. — Pibos. 

Sport  is  any  pursuit  requiring  physical  skill 
and  engaged  in  for  amusement,  the  conduct  of 
which  is  above  reproach. — Dem. 

Whole-hearted  participation  in  manly  games  by 
players  financially  unconcerned. 

Recreation  affording  facilities  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  exercise,  and  development  of  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  and  moral  powers. — John,  M.P. 

Any  game  or  pastime  which  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  energy  and  skill,  the  chance 
element  usually  being  present. 

Any  outside  work  for  which  the  wages  are 
not  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  health,  ex¬ 
citement,  and  pleasure. — Jayjay. 

An  indulgence  for  the  rich, 

A  profession  for  many, 

A  spectacle  for  the  majority. 

— Yens. 

1.  Manly  pastimes  in  which  (all  unfair  means 
being  excluded)  the  trophy,  or  object  pursued, 
goes  to  the  fittest. 

2.  Present-day  sport— the  business  of.  the  book¬ 
maker,  the  hacker,  the  better.— Reuwick. 

Any  pastime  requiring  skill,  and  in  which  there 
is  some  excitement. — Itinerant. 

1.  Any  undertaking  which  affords  pleasure,  ex¬ 
citement,  or  exercise  to  those  taking  part  in  it, 
or  to  those  looking  on. 

2.  Sport  is  any  undertaking  which  affords  plea¬ 
sure,  excitement,  or  exercise  to  those  who  take 
pari  in,  or  witness  it.— Saemund. 

1.  The  enjoyment  of  participation  in  games  or 
recreations,  more  especially  when  such  games, 
etc.,  are  not  compulsorily  entered  into.  1.  The 
participating  in  games  and  recreations'  in  the  spirit 
of  impartial  fairness  and  consideration  to  all  en¬ 
gaged  or  concerned  therein. — Furnessian. 

By  “sport”  are  meant  indoor  or  outdoor  pas¬ 
times  which  call  for  exercise  of  both  mind  and 
body*  by  men  or  animals  or  both. — JEmulus. 

Sport  is  any  amusement  that  combines  pleasure 
of  mind  and  exercise  of  the  body. — Attic. 

1.  Civilisation’s  safety  valve.  2.  Civilised  man 
gratifying  his  savage  instinct-  to  hunt,  catch,  or 
shoot  something. — Mum. 

1.  Pleasurable  occupation,  entails  pluck  and 
resolution  ;  the  desired  realisation  creates  competi¬ 
tion,  interest,  and  excitement,  satisfies  recreative 
natures,  and  advantageous  physically.  2.  A  pas¬ 
time,  essentially  interesting,  unusually  exciting, 
of  fluttering  expectation,  inspires  lofty'  ambitions, 
diversifies  the  mind,  and  advantageous  physicallv. 

- — Corny, 

Sport  is  a  form  of  hard  work  of  which  one  does 
not  readily  tire. — Duchess. 

A  pastime  in  which  a  man  am."  hi's  belongings 
pits  himself  against  another  and  his  belongings,  or 
against  animal  instinct.— Madge. 

1.  A  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  develops  the 
best  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  man.  2.  The 
spirit  of  competition  and  conquest,— Bel  Demonio. 

1.  The  “play”  ground  of  the  world',  where 
brains,  muscles,  and  tempers  are  tested,  and  whose 
watchword  is  “Fair  play.”  2.  The  pursuit  of 
game,  games,  and  gambling.— Nin-Nin. 

Sport  is  the-  driving  force  that  sets  in,  motion 
the  machinery  of  recreation,  and  keeps  the  pivot 
of  uncertainty  revolving.— Georgina.. 

1.  Any  pursuit  whose  principal  object  is  the 
mental  or  physical  relaxation,  or  improved  bodily 
condition,  of  all  who  participate  therein.  2.  A 
pastime  which  affords  healthy  exercise  or  relief  of 
mind  to  those  who  indulge  in  it. — (Sapper. 

Recreation  in  which  one  strives  to  excel  in  exer¬ 
cise.  win  m  games,  or  catch  or  kill  bird,  beast, 
or  fish. — H.  Wynotte. 

Genuine  sport  is  that  kind  of  recreation  suitable 
to  personal  tastes  and  habits,  and  instinctively 
designed  fob  health  .and  happiness.  2.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  natural  sport  is  for  the  creation  of  healthy 
and  delightful  sensations  and  thoughts,  in  body 
and  mind. — Sophia. 

1.  Sport  is  either  killing  time  or  killing  some¬ 
thing  else.  2.  Sport  generally  means  doing  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  brutal  ourselves,  or  watching 
others  do  it. — (Leaf  Rule. 

1.  Games,  pastimes,  pr  athletic  exercises,  in¬ 
dulged  in  from  love  of  adventure .  or  emulation, 
undertaken  personally,  or  observed  in  others.1  2. 


Athletic  and  other  exercises .  of  men  or  animals, 
engaged  in  from  love  of  adventure  or  amusement, 
with  desire  to  excel.— Ballairtrae. 

1.  Sport,  providing  health  and  energy,  com¬ 
posing  grand  ideas  for  human  nature,  purifying 
heart  and  mind,  is  the  elixir  of  life.  2.  Modern 
sport  is  a  frenzy,  with  the  scent  of  putrescent 
spoil,  encouraged  by  avarice,  with  ruin,  misery, 
and  madness  around— Milliner. 

1.  The  sensations  inspired  -by  sport,  pure  reflec¬ 
tions  of  body  and  mind,  should  give  to  human 
nature  the  highest  emotional  pleasure.  (2)  In  the 
recreation  that  is  pure  and  simple,  nature 
awakens  In  heart  and  soul  infinite  sensations,  the 
divnities  of  life. — Mary. 

1.  Sport  is  recreation  that  unites  in  harmony 
the  vital  energies  of  heart  and  mind,  and  gives 
to  life  infinite  charms.  2.  Sport  is  a  genius  of 
humanity,  neglected  and  crucified,  dn  the  shadow 
of  which  frauds,  impostures,  and  contaminations 
are  invincible.  —Crank. 

Games,  or  any  outdoor  pastime,  such  as  racing, 
hunting,  fishing,  skating,  and  the  many  forms  of 
athletic  contests  and  diversions. — Nymph. 

1.  Physical  recreation  making  for  individual 
prowess  and  national  prestige.  2.  The  worker’s 
play  and  the  player’s  work. — Asthore. 

1.  Sport  is  any  active  game,  pastime,  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  recreation  in  which  persons  engage  for 
the  pleasure  or  honour  derived  therefrom.  2. 
Sport  is  any  active  game,  pastime,  amusement, 
recreation,  or  diversion  engaged  in  for  pleasure., 
honour,  or  physical  culture. — Regent. 

1.  Sport  is  any  bodily  recreation,  diversion,  or 
amusement  intended  to  promote  physical  culture, 
skill,  pleasure,,  or  enjoyment.  2.  Sport  is  any 
bodily  recreation  in  which  a  person  engages  for 
love,  honour,  enjoyment,  or  prizes,  but  not  for 
wages.— 'Clyde. 

Recreation  (not  necessarily  physical)  classified, 
and  each  species  gov-erne, d  by  laws  peculiar  to  its 
own  particular  branch.— ,T,araes. 

“Sport  is  the  delight  of  action,  a  combat  that  is 
play,  and  which  leads  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
player.”  (From  the  introduction  to  “  Poetry  of 
Sport,”  Badminton  Library.). — Middlesex. 

1.  True  sport  includes  an  element  of  danger, 
and  brings  out  the  ability,  courage,  tenacity,  and 
fair  play  of  the  pursuer.  2.  True  sport  includes 
an  element  of  danger,  and  is  a  trial  of  the 
strength,  rnd  skill  of  eye  and  body.— Bucks. 

1.  Witnessing,  or  taking  part  in,  feats  outside 
ordinary  toil  that  require  skill,  strength,  or  en¬ 
durance.  2.  Performances,  outside  the  daily 
routine,  that  afford  pleasure  by  exciting  emula¬ 
tion  or  drawing  forth  approbation.— V.  0. 

1.  Sport  is  athleticism  ;  to  be  genuine,  it  ought 
to  bring  out  the  truest  and  best  spirit  in  a  man. 
2.  Sport  is  athleticism  which  helps  to  cultivate 
the  physical  and  moral  properties  of  human 
beings. — Kent. 

1.  Sport  is  the  common  name  for  the  various 
forms  of  Tecreation.  2.  Sport  is-  an  active,  yet 
restful  pastime,  the  end  of  which  should  be— a 
benefit  to  both  mind  and  body.— Hock  and  Dough. 

1.  Indulges  man’s  playfulness ;  improves  his 
senses ;  cultivates  his  forbearance ;  establishes 
his  health  ;  and  teaches  him  obedience  to  social 
amenities.  2.  Genuine  sport  is  sport  for  sport’s 
sake,  and  developes  the  man,  and  promotes  inter - 
national  entente  cord  late.— -  Dorset. 

'Sport  is  the  concrete  evolution  of  an  innate 
tendency  to  develop  the  physical  trend'  of  human 
action. — Mogul. 

3.  Sport  is  a  recreation,  the  natural  love  and 
pleasure  cf  which  is  derived  from  testing  the  skill 
of  the  antagonists.  2.  Sport  is  a  pastime,  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  man  and  beast,  to  test  the  skill  and 
superior  strength  cf  the  combatants.— Mull'iens. 

1.  A  necessary  unbending  of  the  mind,  giving 
free  exercise  to  the  body,  invigorating,  and  giving 
additional  vigour  to  the  system.  2.  Generally  an 
individual  variation  of  spontaneous  origin,  mental 
or  bodily  exercise— a  pleasurable  anticipation  of 
something  to  excel  in.— Agia  Sofia, 

1.  The  sum  of  every  form  of  activity— plus  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  relating  thereto—  developed 
or  exercised  in  pursuit  of  diversion.  2.  All  those 
activities,  with  their  rules  and  practice,  whereon 
mankind1  expends  effort,  time,  and  money  for 
pleasure  rather  than  profit.— Balmoral. 

The  whole  range  of  man's  emulative  and  recrea¬ 
tive  diversions,  with  all  laws,  rules,  traditions 
■methods,  and  practices  connected  therewith  — 
ColtishaH. 

1.  Any  game  or  recreation— primarily,  outdoor ; 
escondarily,  indoor— by  which  the  bodv  is  exer¬ 
cised  or  the  mind1  diverted.  2.  Formerly,  recrea¬ 
tion  engaged  in  personally.  Nowadays,  play  in¬ 
dulged  in  vicariously,  the  professional  few'  per¬ 
forming  on  behalf  of  the  epectatorial  many.— 
Belfast, iensis. 


Sport,  in  its  truest  sense,  the  finest  play  for 
mind  and  body,  bringing  out  our  best  points, 
morally  and  physically. — Turtle. 

Interesting  ways  of  working  hard  doing  nothing. 
The  art  of  killing  for  amusement.  Racing  things 
for  the  gratification  of  pride.  -  Maidie. 

1.  The  more  robust  forms  of  recreation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  popular  outdoor  games  and  field  pur¬ 
suits.  2.  Certain  popular  games  and  pleasures  of 
the  field  engaged  in  by  the  people  as  a  relaxation 
from  life’s  ordinary  routine. — Lonsdale. 

1.  An  outlet  for  superfluous  energy. 

2.  Recreation’s  healthy  tussle, 

Exercise  for  brain  and  muscle. 

Wobbles. 

Playing  the  game — whatever  its  form— up  to  its 
original  and  ideal  conception. — Remainder. 

1.  Popular  games  or  field  pursuits,  not  regarded 
as  labour,  engaged  in  by  the  people  during  hours, 
of  leisure.  2.  Various  games  and  other  forms  of 
recreation  for  the  people,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life.— Juno. 

1.  A  form  of  recreation  chiefly  consisting  of  out¬ 
door  game®  and  field  pursuits,  affording  relaxation 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  2.  A  popular 
diversion,  usually  outdoor,  indulged  in  by  the 
people  by  way  of  relaxation  from  business  and 
other  cares.— 'Gladiator. 

Keen  as  a  knife,  but  never  taking  a  mean  advan¬ 
tage  of  man,  beast,  or  circumstance® — in  short, 

’  playing  the  game.”— Carrots. 

Sport  is  the  business  of  play,  the  apotheosis  of 
recreation  .—Jackpot. 

The  mainspring  of  health,  that  keeps  the  body 
in  order.— Mick. 

1.  Sport  is  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  pur¬ 
sued,  coupled  with  a  wish  to  give  every  chance 
to  the  hunted.  2.  A  true  sporting  instinct  dis¬ 
plays  love  of  excitement,  chance,  and  a  general 
idea  of  “a  fair  field1  and  no  favour." — Favonius. 

A  pastime  wherein  by  zealous  striving  you  seek 
success ;  yet  if  beaten,  acknowledge  defeat,  for 
tire  love  o£  the  game,  never  despairing.— Rho. 

The  amusements  that  make  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  an  industrious  nation. — Cassio. 

Zealous  striving  in  pastime,  wherein  you  hail 
success  or  acknowledge  defeat,  yet  never  despair : 
for  love  of  the  game. — Rho. 

1.  Outdoor  games  requiring  skill  and  exertion,  aa 
cricket,  football,  golf,  etc.,  a-nd  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tions  ,a.s  hunting,  horse-racing,  fishing,  'etc.  2. 
Outdoor  and  not  sedentary  games,  as  chess,  for  we 
could  not  term  one  keen  at  chess  a  sportsman.  — 
Simplex. 

[Note. — The  Greeks  had’  in  their  games  jumping, 
racing,  throwing  the  discus  arid  javelin,  and 
wrestling,  and  of  course  boxing  and  chariot- 
driving  chiefly.  Billiards  is  a  sport  which,  though 
an  indoor  game,  requires  skill  and  exertion.— 
Simplex.] 

1.  Sport  can  be  described  as  an  antidote  to 
manual  or  mental  labour.  2.  Sport  is  generally 
described  as  pleasure,  but  is  sometimes  very  ex¬ 
haustive  work.— Grasmere, 

An  occupation  for  amusement  or  diversion  call¬ 
ing  for  skill  or  courage,  in  which  emulation  has 
usually  (but  not  necessarily)  a  large  place,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  true  supporters  are  moved 
to  admiration  of  successful  effort,  even  in  a  rival. 
— Sabrina. 

Dice-throwing  heavy-  and  light,  buts,  hulls 
bouts,  horses,  guns,  cards,  cues— in  short,  play¬ 
ful  gambols  innocent  and  otherwise. 

Red  health,  chance,  and  danger,  and  work  of  a 

sort. 

Let  them  gambol  together,  and  there  you  have 
sport. — Northlander. 

S  pecial 
P  astime 
O  r 
R  are 
T  raining 

in  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  athletic  games,  and 
field  diversions,  practical  or  otherwise. 

S  pecifie 
P  astime 
0  f 
R  are 
T  orture 

when  hunting, shooting,  fishing.  In  athletic  games 
or  field  diversions  a-  healthy,  practical,  pleasant 
training. — Elmes. 

Sport  applies  usually  to  a  relaxation  consisting1 
mainly  of  a.  contest  either  (a)  between  men  and 
wild  animals,  or  (b)  between  men  and  men  in 
which  trained  animals  are  the  means  employed, 
(a)  such  as  hunting  or  big  game  shooting,  (b)  such 
as  steeplechasing  or  polo.  There  should  be  also 
some  spice  of  danger  to  life  or  limb  implied  so 
as  to  exclude  rat  hunting,  pigeon  shooting,  and 
so  forth. — Poor  Old  Jeff. 

Fair  play  on  Flood  and  Field,— Malignant. 
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Trusteeships. 

This  Society  is  prepared  to  be  appointed  Executor  or 
Trustee  under  Wills,  Marriage  Settlements,  or  other 
Instruments.  The  funds  of  each  Trust  are  kept  separate 
and  separate  Banking  Accounts  are  kept, 

THE 

LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

For  full  particulars  apply : — 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

Citv  Office:  70,  COKNHILL,  E.C. 

Capital,  Fully  Subscribed  £2)250,000. 


EVERY  MAN 


who  wishes  to  retire  on  a  pension 
should  read 

“THE  PENSION  PROBLEM." 


Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURGH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

Caledonian  ’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOU8ES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men's  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream,  White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  ll^d.  to  2/4  per  yard. 


FULL  RANGE  OF  FATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


COPLAND  &  LYE 

I£f5,  Sauehiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CATALOGUE 

Is  H.  SAMUEL’S  profuseiy  Illustrated  170  page 

FREE  LIST  OF  3,000  WATCH 
AND  JEWEL  BARGAINS 

sent  to  you  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  request 
Write  For  it  TO-DAY! 

The  Watch  and  Ring  here 
illustrated  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  extraordinary 
value  for  money 
H.  Samuel’s  enormous 
sales  and  unique 
buying  facilities 
secure  for  his 
customers. 

Call  to-day  at 
178,  Strand,  W.C. 

Compare  the 
prices  with 
with  \those  else- 
'  where. 
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Beautiful  half* 
hoop  Ring,  18ct. 
set  with  rubies 
and  diamonds. 
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Address  yonr  4 
postcard  to—  _ 

H.  SAMUEL, 


If  not  convenient  to  call, 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR 
LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 


Market  Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Chief  London  Branch . 
178,  STRAND,  W.C.  ’ 
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Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


^70,000,000 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed 

Chairman  : 

R t.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

OEM  TH  BOTBESm — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  j 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  I 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  [ 
without  loss. 

IHGGME  TAX.  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 
Forms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

OF  PERFECT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face ,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beecham’s  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  lake 

is  SOL  WEB 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  ivill  then  assume 
its  true  value— you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth’'  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
/  best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  ( l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  'printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  covcmof  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 


Tie  plies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the. 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanies!  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ ligilant’s ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
“Mammon.” 


ENTRE  NOUS. 

- KX - 

fTl  HE  King’s  first  set  of  guests  at  Balmoral  Castle  has 
included  Mr.  McKenna  as  Minister-in-Attendance, 
Count  BenckendorfT,  Lord  Roseibery,  Lord  Farquliar, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Sir  Allen  Young,  Captain  Sir  David 
Welch,  Sir  R.  Slatin  Pasha,  Colonel  Fair,  the  newly 
appointed  attache  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  Captain 
Broad,  'Mr.  Edward  de  Martino,  and  Mr.  E.  IL. 


’Shackleton.  There  was  to  have  been  a  deer  drive  in 
Ballochbuie  Forest  on  Friday,  but  it  was  stopped  by 
the  weather. 

Mr.  Shackleton  gave  a  lecture  in  the  ball-room  of 
Balmoral  Castle  on  Saturday  night  before  the  King. 
Parties  were  brought  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  from  Abergeldie  Castle,  the  Princess  Royal  and 
the  Duke  of  Fife  from  Mar  Lodge,  Lady  Knollys  from 
Craiggowan  House,  and  the  Rev.  S'.  J.  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  Sibba-ld  from  Crathie  Manse.  The  King’s 
guests  at  Balmoral,  the  members  of  the  Household 
in  waiting,  and  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Guard  at 
Ballater  were  all  present. 


One  of  the  papers  announces  that  the  King  is  to  he 
the  guest  of  Princess  Louise  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at  Roseneath  during  his  stay  in  Scotland.  It  is  added 
that  his  Majesty  will  shoot  over  the  grouse  moors 
belonging  to  this  place.  There  is  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  this  statement,  and  the  Roseneath  shootings 
are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  having  been 
let  to  Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  King  had  very  much  better  sport  at  Mamore 
last  week  than  he  has  obtained  during  his  former  visits 
to  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire.  During  his 
Majesty’s  two  visits  to  the  late  Lord  Burton  at  Glen- 
quoich  Forest  the  most  elaborate  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  deer  drives,  hut  the  King  never  got 
a  good  shot.  On  Tuesday  his  Majesty  drove  from  the 
lodge  to  the  vicinity  of  the  beat  near  Loch  Eilt-beg, 
which  had  been  selected,  and  rode  thence  along  the 
hills  to  the  butts.  There  were  thirty  stalkers  and 
beaters  and  twenty  ponies.  The  King  waited  for  over 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  any  deer  were  seen,  as  the 
wind  was  unfavourable,  hut  it  luckily  shifted.  A  herd 
of  about  four  hundred  deer  soon  afterwards  appeared, 
and  his  Majesty  killed  four  stags.  A  second  herd 
passed  along  the  slopes  half  an  hour  later,  and  two 
stags  were  brought  down  by  the  King.  Eleven  were 
killed  altogether.  Great  herds  of  deer  were  seen  on 
the  hills,  and  seven Ly-five  stags  had  been  killed  in  the 
forest  this  season  before  the  King’s  visit. 


On  Wednesday  the  King  was  out  on  the  same  beat  of 
Mamore  Forest  over  which  he  shot  about  seven  years 
ago.  Great  numbers  of  red  deer  were  to  be  seen  during 
the  morning  on  the  hills  behind  the  lodge.  The  wind 
was  favourable,  but  it  had  veered  round  by  the  time 
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his  Majesty  arrived  at  the  pass  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  drive,  and  the  deer  had  become  quite 
unsettled.  After  much  trouble  and  some  clever 
manoeuvring,  a  large  herd  was  driven  in  the  desired 
direction,  and  seven  stags  were  killed,  of  which  his 
Majesty  brought  down  two. 

Mr.  Frank  Bibby  has  carried  out  great  improve¬ 
ments  since  he  became  the  lessee  of  Marnore.  The 
herd  of  red  cleer  in  the.  forest  haMbeeh  much  improved 
in  quality  by  the  introduction  of  stags  from  noted 
English  herds ;  new  roads  and  a  network  of  bridle 
paths  have  been  constructed;  and  a  large  and  handsome 
lodge  has  been  built  on  the  hill  side  overlooking'  Eoch 
Leven,  in  the  place  of  the  old  lodge  at  Kinlochbeg. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  King  will  pay  another  visit 
to  Marnore  Forest  next  year. 

The  King  left  Marnore  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
he  embarked  on  board  Mr.  Bibby’s  yacht  Jason  at 
Kinlochleven,  at  the  head  of  the  loch.  His  Majesty 
sat  on  the  upper  deck  during  the  sail  to  Kentallen, 
and  at  half-past  eleven  the  Royal  train  left  for  Connel 
Ferry,  en  route  for  the  Strathearn  line  and  Perth. 
The  King  lunched  during  the  journey,  and  the  train 
arrived  at  Ballater  at  5.55,  his  Majesty  being  received 
at  the  station  by  Sir  John  Clark,  of  Tillypronie,  Vice- 
Lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire-,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and 
several  local  notables.  The  King,  who  was  attired  in 
Highland  dress,  drove  to  Balmoral  in  his  motor. 

A  statement  appeared  last  week  that  the  King  may 
possibly  proceed  from  Balmoral  to  Buckingham  Palace 
“  before  going  to  Sandringham.”  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  Truth  that  his  Majesty  is  to  arrive  in  London 
from  Balmoral  on  Saturday,  October  9,  and  there  is 
no  idea  of  his  going  to  Sandringham  before  November  4 
or  5,  except  possibly  for  a  flying  visit  in  order  to  view 
the  alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  Hall  during  the  last  six  months. 
Between  October  10  and  the  first  week  in  November  the 
King  will  be  either  at  Buckingham  Palace,  at  New¬ 
market,  or  paying  visits  in  the  country. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  to  leave  Aber- 
geldie  Castle  next  week  for  the  season,  and  they  will 
stay  for  a  short  time  at  Marlborough  House  before 
going  to  Sandringham  to  spend  the  winter  at  York 
Cottage.  The  Princess  is  coming  direct  to  London,  but 
the  Prince  will  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mind  and  Gordon  at  Gordon  Castle  before  travelling 
south. 

Last  week  the  Prince  of  Wales  wras  out  deer-stalking 
on  Monday  over  the  Whitemonth  beats  of  Abergeldie 
Forest,  and  two  stags  were  killed  near  Lochnagar.  On 
Tuesday  there  were  grouse  drives  over  Ghallach  moor, 
in  Glengairn,  beginning  at  Braenaloan  at  eleven  o’clock, 
and  finishing  at  Dalnebo  at  five  o’clock.  There  were 
eight  guns  (including  the  officers  of  the  King’s  Guard 
at  Ballater),  and  the  party  lunched  at  Rinloan.  Just 
over  one  hundred  brace  Were  killed.  On  Wednesday 
the  Prince  was  out  on  the  upper  beats  of  Ballochbuie 
Forest,  and  he  shot  three  stags.  On  Thursday  H.R.H. . 
killed  two  stags  on  the  Glengelder  beat  in  Abergeldie 


Forest,  one  of  which  weighed  21  st.  11  lb.  This  is  the 
heaviest  stag  which  has  been  killed  in  the  Pioyal  forests 
for  over  fifty  years.  Lord  Charles  Fitzmaurice  and 
Captain  Cuninghame  Graham  have  shot  several  stags 
during  the  last  fortnight. 

The  Queen,  the  Empress  Marie,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the  German  Crown  Prince 
and  Crown  Princess,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crowij 
Princess  of  Denmark,  and  Prince  and  Princess  Max 
of  Baden,  will  probably  be  the  guests  of  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  at 
the  chateau  of  Ludwigslust,  near  Schwerin,  for  two 
days  towards  the  end  of  October.  In  this  case  the 
Queen  is  to  pay  the  visit  when  on  her  way  back  to 
England,  and  on  leaving  Ludwigslust  her  Majesty  will 
travel  direct  to  London,  by  way  of  Cologne,  Brussels, 
Calais,  and  Dover.  The  Empress  Marie  will  also  leave 
Denmark  on  the  game  day  as  the  Queen,  and  after  her 
visit  to  Ludwigslust  she  will  travel  to  Berlin,  and 
thence  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Prince  and  Princess  Alfonso  of  Orleans-Bourbon 
(Princess  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha)  left  London 
on  Thursday  for  Brussels,  and  they  will  spend  the 
autumn  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  at  Schloss 
Rosenau  and  Tegernsee.  Prince  and  Princess  Alfonso 
are  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  Chateau  de  Fabron,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie’s  property  near  Nice. 


Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  is  to  be-  the  Gold  Stick-in-Waiting  oy  r 
the  King  during  October,  replacing  Lieutenant-Gei}', egraq 

the  Earl  of  Dundonald.,  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Life  1  7Quards 
■  _ _ _  _ _ _ . _ _ 

r 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  returned  to  the  Vicf  ,reCval 
Lodge  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  Lord  Tweedi^Uouth 
in  Scotland.  Rumour,  just  now,  is  busy  in  Ii  eiand 
regarding  Lord  Aberdeen’s  resignation  of  the  Vice:  ^reoal 
office,  whether  or  not  there  may  be  a  dissolution  ,  oon_ 
Lady  Aberdeen  has  had  a  trying  time  lately,  an 
during  the  year  her  active  zeal  and  strenuousness  in 
philanthropic  work  told  sometimes  on  her  health.  In 
the  case  of  the  rumour  of  a  Royal  successor  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  which  also  prevails,  the  wish,  no  doubt,  is 
father  to  the  thought,  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  who  arrived  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  last  week,  are  known  to  be  sympathetic  in 
many  ways  with  the  people.  They  enjoyed  much  popu¬ 
larity  during  the  Duke’s  tenure  of  office  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Kilmainham^  though  Royalty  has  an  awkward 
part  to  play  in  a  country  where  viceroyalty  is  “reign- 


In  Ireland  the  appointment  of  Royalty  to  the  Irish 
Viceregal  office  would  be  welcomed  as  an  urgently 
needed  reform  in  the  system  by  which  the  Viceroy  is 
not  really  the  representative  of  the  King,  but  of  the 
party  in  office.  There  is  always,  in  the  case  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  a  “  man  behind  the  Throne,”  fully 
qualified  to  look  after  party  interests  in  Ireland.  The 
man  for  use  and  the  man  for  ornament  would  no  more 
come  into  conflict  than  the  King  comes  into  conflict 
with  his  Prime  Minister.  A  non-party  Viceroy  would 
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fce  a  Viceroy  in  reality,  with  the  Sovereign’s  example 
to  guide  him.  It  is  still,  and  always  was,  Ireland’s 
misfortune  to  be  governed  on  the  higgledy-piggledy 
system.  The  Viceroy  is  at  once  a  Viceroy  and  not  a 
Viceroy.  '  f  .  »  1 

Sn  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  been  pei'severing  m 
nis  industrial  activities  in  Ireland  throughout  the 
year,  leaves  for  America  early  in  October,  to  pay  his 
usual  annual  visit  to  that  country,  where  he  is  the  owner  of 
extensive  ranches  in  Wyoming.  Industrial  Ireland  is 
fatcj  learning  the  much-needed  lesson  that  “  Providence 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,”  and  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  helped  much  in  the  teaching 

O  * 

Lady  Antrim  leaves  London  to-morrow  for  Marseilles, 
on  tier  way  to  Bombay.  She  is  going  to  India  on  a 
visit  to  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Minto. 

Mr.  Wreford,  of  Exeter,  who  died  last  week,  was  well 
known  m  the  West  of  England  as  an  able  and  enter¬ 
prising  journalist,  and  he  was  for  many  years  the 
zealous  leader  of  the  Exeter  Liberals.  He  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  every  city  election  since  1865,  and 
he  was  untiring  in  his  work  for  the  party,  and 
never  despaired  of  ultimately  winning  the  seat  for 
Exeter  during  the  period  of  over  twenty  years  when  the 
Tories  were  in  possession  of  the  representation.  He 
was  also  keenly  interested  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
Exeter,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
useful  members  of  the  City  Council  for  over  thirty-one 
years. 

Lady  Elgin,  whose  death  occurred  on  Friday  at 
Dunphail  House,  had  been  in  failing  health  for  many 
years  past,  and  her  decline'  began  when  she  returned 
from  India,  She  was  much  beloved  for  her  kindness 
and  generosity,  and  every  project  for  the  benefit  of 
her  poorer  neighbours  in  Fifeshire  received  her  hearty 
support.  She  was  a  clever  and  sensible  woman,  and 
was  of  great  assistance  to  Lord  Elgin  in  every  branch 
of  his  public  work.  She  cared  nothing  for  gaiety  or 
general  society,  but  devoted  herself  to  her  family  and 
her  various  duties.  Lady  Elgin  was  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Lord  Southesk,  and  her  marriage  took 
place  in  1876. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  are  residing 
at  Langholm  Lodge,  Dumfriesshire,  until  the  beginning 
of  next  month,  when  they  will  remove  to  Drumlanrig 
Castle,  near  Thornhill,  for  the  autumn.  The  Duke’s 
extensive  grouse  moors  in  the  Eskdale  district  have 
not  yielded  such  heavy  hags  as  usual  this  season. 


The  Dowager  Lady  Burton  intends  to  reside  at 
Rangemore  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  she  has  let  Chester¬ 
field  House  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburghe 
for  a  term  of  years.  Chesterfield  House  was  surrounded 
b\  a  large  garden  until  the  property  was  sold  after 
the  death  of  the  sixth  Earl  Chesterfield  in  1866.  He 
greatly  embarrassed  himself  by  over  thirty  years  of 
reckless  extravagance.  The  Chesterfield  estates  in 
Derbyshire  and  Notts  (including  the  domain  of  Bretby) 
now  belong  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  grandson  of  the  sixth 
Earl. 


It  may  be  a  humiliating  Confession,  hut  I  believe  I 
am  the  only  journalist  in  London  who  does  not  know, 
within  a  w'eek  or  two,  when  a  general  election  is  to 
take  place.  Some  are  going  to  have  it  at  the  end  of 
November,  .some  in  the  middle  of  January.  You  pay 
youi  money-  a  halfpenny  is1  quite  sufficient — and  you 
take  your  choice.  The  possibility  that  there  may  he  no 
general  election  for  a  year  or  two  seems  to  he  rejected 
by  ail,  but  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  likely  as  any  of 
the  others.  One  Liberal  journal,  which  does  not  quite 
believe  in  the  Lords  stopping  the  Budget,  yet  declares 
that,  even  if  they  pass  it,  the  Government  mean  to 
dissolve  in  January.  This  seems  to  me  the  most 
incredible  prediction  of  all. 


^  hat  has  brought  about  this  sudden  determination 
of  all  the  editors  to  have  a  general  election  as  soon  as 
possible?  Judging  by  the  Opposition  organs,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  s  speech  at  Birmingham.  This  oration,  following 
on  that  of  Lord  Rosebery,'  is  advertised  by  all  the 
laigest  circulations  in  the  world  as  having  created  an 
unprecedented  sensation.  Yet  it  contained  not  a  word 
that  has  not  been  said  before,  save  that  the  blessed 
shibooleth  Tariff  Reform  ”  (with  a  qualification)  was 
pronounced  for  the  first  time  by  the  speaker’s  lips. 
This  has  naturally  thrown  all  the  Tariff  Reform  organs 
into  convulsions  of  joy,  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  great  deal  of  thankfulness  for  a  very  small  mere)'. 
Not  a  hint  did  Mr.  Balfour  breathe  that  there  is  any 
duty  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  or  mutilate  the 
Finance  Bill.  He  is  almost  as  eloquent  as  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  upon  the  awful  horrors  which  the  Bill  portends, 
but  either  he  does  not  intend  to  use  his  influence  with 
Lansdowne  House  to  save  the  country,  or  he  has  not 
yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  it  is  expedient  that  the 
country  should  be  saved  just  immediately. 


The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  very  complicated  little 
problem  on  the  political  chess-board,  and  that  the  next 
player  is  still  puzzled  about  his  move.  x4s  far  as  the 
Ministry  is  concerned  the  position  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  sole  desire  of  Ministers  is  to  stop  in 
office  as  long  as  possible.  They  introduced  the  Budget 
in  order  to  rally  their  own  followers,  and  having  done 
this,  all  they  want  is  to  get  the  Budget  through,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  ready  to  make  almost  any 
concession  wRich  will  not  alienate  their  own  side. 


The  position  of  the  other  side  is  far  more  difficult. 
The  wiser  “  Elder  Statesmen,”  represented  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour,  clearly  see  the  danger  of 
rejecting  the  Budget,  and  are  inclined  to  allow  the 
Government  to  go  on.  They  reckon  that  next  year 
the  people  will  discover  that  there  is  no  golden  era 
ushered  in  by  the  Budget,  that  the  land  taxes  will 
result  in  a  fictitious  deficit,  and  the  only  tangible 
effect  of  the  Finance  Bill  will  be  that  most  things  will 
cost  more.  They  reckon  also  that  the  country  will 
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The  Carlton  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Grill  Room,  Pall 
Mall.  Gerrard  7826.  “  Perfect  from  the  point  of  view  of  Comfort 

Situation,  and  Decoration,’—  The  Times.  Unrivalled  cuisine.  ’ 
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despise  a  Government  that  clings  to  office  and  habitually 
takes  snubs  from  the  Lords  lying  down,  and  that  the 
subsequent  reaction  will  consequently  end  in  a  hopeless 
rout  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

This  calculation  is  probably  quite  correct,  but  the 
question  is  whether  the  Lords  will  grasps  it.  There  is 
always  an  uncertain  element  of  rarely  attending  peers, 
the  “wild  backwoodsmen”  as  they  are  called,  who  obey 
no  leader,  and  who  may  think  that  a  climb-down  over 
the  Budget  spells  ignominy.  And  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  it  does.  After  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter  and  the 
impassioned  exhortations,  of  the  Tariff  Reform  journals, 
to  pass  the  Finance  Bill  would  be,  in  a  sense,  a  triumph 
for  the  Government  and  a  defeat  for  the  Peers.  And 
so  at  present  the  matter  rests  there,  but  my  own  idea 
is  still  that  wiser  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  the 
Lords  will,  after  angry  words,  pass  the  Bill.  Of  course, 
the  true  policy  of  the  Government  would  be  anyhow 
to  have  an  election  early  next  year,  but  Governments 
rarely  or  never  have  the  p.luck  and  insight  to  seize  a 
psychological  moment. 


A  correspondent  well  versed  in  Egyptian  affairs 
writes  :  — ■ 

There  has  lately  been  a  very  persistent  rumour  in  well-informed 
circles  in  'Cairo  that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  was  going  to  resign. 
Naturally,  the  usual  official  denial  was  forthcoming.  The  truth 
is  that  Sir  Eldon  is  very  anxious  to  resign  indeed,  but  that  there 
is  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  take  his  place.  The 
Foreign  Office  are  anxious  not  again  to  make  the  mistake  _  of 
sending  a  representative  to  Egypt  who  in  any  way  lacks  prestige 
or  is  wanting  in  firmness  of  character ;  and  there  are  few  members 
of  the  Liberal  party  who  are  willing  to  stake  their  careers  abroad. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation  also  have  lately  been  increased  a 
hundredfold. 

To  those  who  know  the  internal  intrigues  and  amazing  jealousies 
existing  in  the  Young  Egyptian  party,  their  late  session  at  Geneva 
would  be  merely  amusing,  but  for  the  Egyptian  natives’  utter 
ignorance  of  European  politics.  To  him  one  (M.P.  is  as  good  as 
another  iM.P..  and  the  vapourings  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  as  much  mischief  in  Egypt  as  they  did  in  Lidia. 
Indeed,  the  situation  in  Egypt  at  the  present  moment  is  as 
serious  as  any  external  situation  with  which  England  has  to  deal. 
Any  moment  a  conflagration  may  occur.  The  Egyptian  is  now  so 
used  to  prosperity  that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  his  lean  years. 
Unless  something  drastic  is  done,  and  soon,  the  half-educated 
fanaticism  of  the  excitable  Mohammedan  may  have  disastrous 
results,  and  put  back  the  cause  of  progress  many  decades. 


The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  has  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  report  made  by  the  members  of  the  party  who, 
at  his  invitation,  recently  visited  Atholl  Forest,  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  land  there  given  up  to  deer 
could  be  more  advantageously  utilised  for  small  hold¬ 
ings  or  sheep  farms.  On  such  a  question,  the  judgment 
of  nine  working  men,  assisted  by  two  barristers,  does 
not  strike  me  as  particularly  valuable.  The  only 
approach  to  an  agricultural  expert  among  them  was 
a  farm  labourer,  though  I  suppose  that  the  engineer, 
the  joiner,  and  the  iron-moulder  are  also  regarded  as 
authorities  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  “  amateur 
gardeners.”  But  while  I  do  not  think  much  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  tribunal,  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  challenge  the  verdict  that  has  been  given.  The  gist 
of  it  is  that  this  barren  and  mountainous  ground 
cannot  be  put  to  any  better  purpose  than  that  of  a  deer 
preserve. 

In  some  quarters  this  report  is  being  treated  as  a 
conclusive  and  crushing  answer  to  the  complaint  that 
great  areas  in  Scotland,  now  monopolised  for  sport. 


might  be  turned  to  uses  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
community.  This  idea  is  transparently  ridiculous. 
Granted  that  the  deer  forest  of  Atholl  (which  has 
been  a  deer  forest  from  time  immemorial)  is  good  for 
nothing  else,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  all  the  other  deer  forests  in  Scotland.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  obviously  not  true  of  many,  which — 
as  is  admitted  in  the  report  itself — have  been  formed 
out  of  agricultural  land  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  virtually  recog¬ 
nised  this  in  a  passage  in  his  evidence,  in  which,  after 
a  reference  to  the  case  of  newly  cleared  deer  forests, 
he  remarked  that  there  was  no  reason  why  “  the  owners 
of  genuine  forests  should  be  tarred  with  the  same 
brush.” 


While  increment  of  urban  land  values  is  before 
the  public,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Messrs.  Lyons 
and  Co.’s  new  hotel  in  the  Strand,  built  on  the 
site  of  Exeter  Hall,  will  in  the  third  year  of  the  lease 
pay  a  ground  rent  of  £2,200,  in  addition  to  £43  15s.  in 
lieu  of  land  tax,  whereas  the  rent  of  Exeter  Hall  was 
only  £488.  Allowing  the  Exeter  Hall  site  to  be  only  a 
half  of  the  whole,  the  £2,200  shows  a  large  increase  of 
value  secured.  Another  case  of  interest  is  that  of  the 
Piccadilly  Hotel  in  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street.  This 
hotel  occupies  a  site  which  formerly  comprised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leases  with  rents  amounting  to  £6,024  17s.  7d.  a 
year.  The  Piccadilly  Hotel  Co.  now  holds  a  lease  from 
October  10,  1903,  at  £8,500  a  year  for  90  years.  In 
both  these  last  cases,  of  course,  the  erection  of  the 
building  on  the  site  was  an  essential  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  so  as  to  safeguard  the  ground  rent. 


A  KNOTTY  PROBLEM. 

Miss  Marguerite  Tariff-Reform  (with  the  usual 
property  daisy)  loquitur:— 

My  Arthur  loves  me,  loves  me  not. 

I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  God  wot, 

His  inward  feelings  I  could  spot. 

At  times,  methinks  he  bloweth  hot ; 

At  times,  methinks  he  cares  no  jot. 

My  Arthur  loves  me,  loves  me  not. 

Oh!  does  h©  really  mean  what’s  what? 

Or  is  it  just  flirtatious  rot? 

My  Arthur  loves  me,  loves  me  not. 

Can’t  some  one  ease  my  doubting  lot? 

His  “  i’s  ”  can’t  some  one  make  him  dot? 

My  Arthur  loves  me,  loves  me  not. 

Dear  Truth  (for  straight  you  always  pot), 

Come,  aid  me  with  a  bull’s-eye  shot. 

Does  Arthur  love  or  love  me  not? 

Truth’s  Rejoinder. 

When  Christabel  a  vote  has  got, 

And  horses  fly,  and  fishes  trot, 

And  fountain-pens  don’t  spurt  and  blot, 

And  Devon’s  cream  declines  to  clot, 

I’ll  tell  you— yes,  I  will!  Great  Scot! — 

If  Arthur  loves  or  loves  you  not. 


When  the  Creevey  Papers  were  published  there 
were  complaints  of  indiscreet  revelations,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  referred  to  the  doings  of  individuals  long  since 
dead  and  forgotten.  The  Creevey  disclosures  were  as 
barley-water  to  old  Cognac  when  compared  with  Lady 
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Cardigan’s  volume  published  last  week  by  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Nash.  Lady  Cardigan’s  vitriolic  gossip,  moreover, 
deals  with  many  persons  who  were  alive  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  whose  near  relatives  are  still  with  us. 
-Lad  \  Cardigan  spares  neither  herself,  her  husband,  nor 
her  own  family.  The  scandalous  references  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Queen  Adelaide, 
ought  not  to  have  been  printed,  but  really  if  the 
passages  open  to  such  objections  in  this  book  had  been 
cut  out  there  would  have  been  very  little  left. 

Lady  Cardigan’s  book,  however,  has  a  real  historical 
value,  as  its  audacious  contents  entirely  destroy  the 
general  illusion  that  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  (1840-62)  were  a  period  when  the  lives  of  the 
British  aristocracy  were  regulated  by  the  most  severely 
austere  virtue  and  the  strictest  moral  code.  Lady 
Cardigan  describes  many  personages  who  then  formed 
the  whipped  cream  of  society  as  spending  their  time 
in  sporting,  gambling,  drinking,  and  making  love  to 
the  wives  of  their  friends,  or  in  being  themselves  made 
love  to  by  these  ladies. 


Lady  Cardigan  has  written  her  book  from  memory, 
and  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-four  that  faculty 
often  becomes  unreliable,  being  either  feeble  or  flighty. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  sensational  tale  of 
Disraeli  proposing  marriage  to  her  early  in  1873.  At 
that  time  Disraeli’s  wife  had  been  dead  for  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  every  one  knows  that  he  was  devoted 
to  her.  A  remarriage  with  Lady  Cardigan  would  for 
obvious  reasons  have  terminated  Disraeli’s  political 
career  just  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
triumph  of  his  life. 


To  all  who  know  and  love  Eastbourne  it  must  have 
given  a  serious  shock  to  read  the  following  in  the 
Eastbourne  Chronicle ,  apropos  of  the  local  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment.  .Surely  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  :  — 


Hunheds  of  fashionable  visitors,  in  addition  to  the  players 
made  Eastbourne  their  objective  solely  owing  to  the  vogue  which 
the  fixture  enjoys  as  a  reunion  for  the  demi  monde 


A  good  many  people  seem  to  be  very  angry  with  me 
for  what  was  said  in  last  week’s  Truth:  on  the  subject 
of  “  International  Press  Junketing.”  This  I  was  not 
unprepared  for,  but  I  -am  rather  taken  back  by  one 
esteemed  contemporary  who  waxes  particularly  abusive 
on  the  assumption  that  wdiat  I  said  had  reference  to 
the  recent  expedition  of  a  party  of  British  journalists  to 
Italy.  My  contemporary  helped  to  lend  dignity  to  that 
party,  and  he  is  moved  to  inform  me  that  my  remarks 
are  illogical  and  very  offensive,  and  that  I  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  am  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  very  careful 
to  say  nothing  at  all  about  this  particular  trip,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  comprised  a  thoroughly  representative  body 
of  my  professional  brethren,  on  whom  I  should  be  the 
last  to  make  any  reflection.  My  remarks  had  reference, 
principally,  to  trips  that  have  been  organised  in  recent 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  “British  Institute  of 
Associated  Journalists.”  I  was,  and  am,  under  the 
impression  that  the  Italian  tour  was  got  up  by  Italians 
themselves.  If  it  really  was  the  work  of  the  “B.I.A.J.,” 


I  am,  of  course,  prepared  to  make  suitable  apologies 
to  all  concerned. 

The  Rev.  J.  George  Gibson,  of  the  Rectory, 
Ebchester,  informs  me  that,  having  only  just  become 
acquainted  with  my  criticisms  upon  the  traffic  in  degrees 
embarked  upon  by  the  College-  of  S.  Columba,  he  has 
written  to  Dr.  Highwood  entirely  severing  his  connec¬ 
tion,  both  passive-  and  active,  with  that  concern,  and 
he  further  adds  that  he  has  never  attended  any  of  the 
meetings  of  directors  nor  in  any  way  approved  of  the 
issue  of  the  circulars  upon  which  my  criticisms  were 
based.  Mr.  Gibson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
.repudiation  of  this  limited  liability  degree  factory,  and 
I  commend  his  action  to  the  other  reverend  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  still  associated  with  the  concern. 

Meanwhile  the  College  has  issued  a  prospectus  of 
examination  and  regulations  for  obtaining  the  diploma 
of  Associate  and  Fellow  in  Philosophy  containing  a 
number  of  statements  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
animated  the  directors  in  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
right  to  bestow  academic  honours  and  hoods.  It  is 
pointed  out  “that  no  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  such 
e.vists  in  connection  with  any  of  the  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  any  one  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  degree  in  philosophy  must  compass  his  purpose  by 
indirect  and  rather  circuitous  methods.”  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but,  however  indirect  and  circuitous,  they 
are  far  preferable  to  the  S.  Columba  short  cut  to 
academic  distinction. 


The  Rev.  M.  J .  Barrington- Ward,  curate  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Worcester,  has  been  appointed  iby  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Duloe,  Cornwall,  a  living  vmrth  £340  a 
year,  with  house.  Mr.  Barrington-Ward  was  only 
ordained  deacon  in  1907,  having  been  previously  one 
of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  since  1872.  Whatever 
his  qualifications  as  an  educationalist,  there  is  no 
justification  for  bestowing  a  valuable-  living  upon  a 
man  who  has  barely  been  two  years  in  Orders,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  college  patronage  should  be  exercised  in 
this  indefensible  way. 


The  Bishop  of  Ripon’s  health  has  been  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  for  a  considerable  period,  and  he 
has  been  residing  for  several  months  in  the  West  of 
England.  There  has  been  no  intimation  that  the 
Bishop  is  likely  to  be  able  to  resume  his  regular  work 
in  the  diocese  at  any  early  date,  and  it  is  generally 
felt  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  continue 
much  longer.  If  the  Bishop  resigns  he  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  £2,000  a  year,  which  would  leave  only 
£2,200  for  his  successor,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  see  could  only  be  accepted  by  an  ecclesiastic 
possessed  of  adequate  private  means.  It  has  been 
rumoured  in  Yorkshire  during  the  last  month  that  the 
Mastership  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge 
(vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Robinson),  is  Jikely  to  be 
offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  whose  strength  would 
be  equal  to  the  work  of  that  office.  A  canonry  in 
Norwich  Cathedral  is  annexed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
this  post. 
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The  Church  Congress  is  to  meet  next  Tuesday  at 
Swansea  under  the  presidency  of  the.  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s.  There  will  be  three  opening  services  in  the 
principal  churches  of  the  town,  the  preachers  being  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Bishop  of  London 
has  arranged  to  attend  the  Congress. 


Archdeacon  Sinclair  is  to  be  the  Canon-in-residence 
and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
during  October,  replacing  Canon  Holland,  and  in 
November  Canon  Alexander  will  be  on  duty. 


I  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  is  returning  tq 
England  from  India  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
presented  to  the  living  of  Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol, 
by  the  trustees  who  are  the  patrons  of  that  benefice, 
which  has  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Canon 
Alford.  The  stipend  is  principally  derived  from  pew- 
rents.  Bishop  Clifford,  who  is  an  Evangelical,  was 
appointed  to  tfie  then  nerwly  created  see  of.  Lucknow  in 
1892,  and  he  had  previously  been  working  in  India 
for  eighteen  years  in  connection  with  the  C.M.S. 


The  Rev.  Augustus  Hedge,  who  died  last  week,  had 
held  the  rectory  of  Ludborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
fifty-five  years.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Louth  district,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  several  educational  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  was  an  excellent  parish  clergyman  of  the 
old  school.  Mr.  Gedge  married  a  daughter  of  the  R,ev. 
James  Lynn,  vicar  of  Crossthwaite,  and  she  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  Bishop  Goodenough,  who  held  the 
see  of  Carlisle  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton. 


As  briefly  mentioned  last  week,  Lady  Blount  has 
written  to  me  in  reference  to  what  was  said  in  Truth 
of  the  15th  inst.,  apropos  of  the  conviction  of  one  of 
the  employees  of  the  Medical  Aid  Society  for  unlaw¬ 
fully  using  the  title  of  dentist.  My  suggestion  was  that 
she,  or  the  company,  ought  to  pay  the  fine,  but  her 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  man  had  no  authority  from 
his  employers  to  so  describe  himself,  and  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  what  he  did.  But  what  she  objects 
to  most  is  my  reference  to  the  “  undesirability  ”  of  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  Medical  Aid  Society,  and 
she  has  since  sent  me  a  further  letter  on  this  point. 
She  refers  to  an  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  else- 
where  that  it  is  objectionable  to  describe  a  trading 
concern  as  a  Medical  Aid  Society,  which  implies  that 
it  is  a  charitable  institution,  and  to  bolster  up  this 
advertisement  with  a  pretence  that  teeth  are  extracted 
free ;  but  though  I  quite  understand  her  disapproval 
of  the  observation,  all  that  she  seems  to  be  able  to 
say  in  answer  to  it  is  that  in  point  of  fact  teeth  are 
extracted  free. 

Nowg  mucfi  the  same  thing  as  this  might  be  said  of 
the  parties  who  offer  a  watch  or  a  portrait  free— sub¬ 
ject  to  your  purchasing  a  chain  or  a  frame  for  the 
article,  as  the  case  giay  be.  I  presume  that  the 
Medical  Aid  Society  only  takes  out  people’s  teeth  with 


a  view  to  supplying  others  in  their  place,  otherwise 
the  company— for  the  Medical  Aid  Society  is  in  reality 
a  joint  stock  company — will  have  small  chance  of  ever 
presenting  its  shareholders  with  a  dividend.  I  fear 
that  her  ladyship  has  no  more  chance  of  convincing 
me,  or  the  average  man,  that  it  is  right  to  call  a 
limited  company  a  Medical  Aid  Society,  or  to  adver¬ 
tise  its  business  in  this  particular  way,  than  she  has 
of  convincing  us  that  the  earth  is  flat. 


Subscribers  to  the  Paddington  Home  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children,  of  100,  Upper  Cliff-road,  Gorleston, 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  list  of  their  names  is 
being  hawked  about  in  the  charitable  market  by  W. 
Ball,  wrho  explains  that,  having  got  rid  of  the  last 
inmate,  it  is  not  proposed  to  continue  the  home  any 
longer.  This  charity  is  a.  good  example  of  those 
petty  little  enterprises  which  really  have  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  existence.  Originally  started  in  Maida  Vale 
by  Miss  Ball,  it  was  moved  in  1903  to  Gorleston,  and 
all  that  it,  did  wras  to  provide  accommodation  for  four 
or  five  deaf  and  dumb  children  from  the  home  ah 
Paddington  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Stainer,  and  closed 
at  his  death.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  Gorleston  home 
was  shut  up,  but  what  proprietary  interest  Miss  Ball  or 
any  one  else  can  have  in  the  subscribers  who  kept  it 
going  I  really  cannot  understand. 


Another  of  these  trumpery  charities  in  regard  to 
which  I  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  recently  is 
called  the  “Royal  Convalescent  Home  for  Destitute 
Sick  Children  of  Sailors  and  Watermen.”  The 
leading  spirit  is  a  Mr.  Henry  Christmas,  but  he 
belies  his  name  in  that  he  makes  more  than  an 
annual  appeal  to  the  benevolent.  He  was  originally 
a  missionary  in  the  employ  of  the  Zierenfiergs,  whose 
charitable  operations  Truth  brought  to  an  end  in 
1893.  Since  then  he  has  run  a  Mariners’  Gospel  Aid 
Society,  and  now  has  opened  the  home  mentioned 
above,  and  is  busily  engaged  in  collecting  funds  in 
South  Coast  watering-places  for  its  up-keeep. 


Christmas  gives  as  his  address,  The  Bungalow, 
Bowers  Gifford,  Pitsea,  Essex.  This  is  also  the 
address  of  the  Home,  which  consists  of  a  bungalow 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  field  about  a  couple  of 
miles  from  Pitsea.  Here  reside  Christmas,  when  not 
engaged  in  one  of  his  collecting  excursions,  his  son- 
in-lawq  his  daughter,  and  their  infant  child,  and  three 
or  four  other  children.  In  other  words,  the  home  is 
Christmas’s  own  home,  in  which  he  entertains  from 
time  to  time  a  few  youngsters  as  an  excuse  for  levying 
contributions  on  the  charitable  public  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  family.  It  is  a  piece  of  impudence 
of  which  only  a  charity-monger  is  capable  that  he 
should  give  to  this  insignificant1  private  speculation  the 
title  of  “  Royal.” 

I  have  to  acknowdedge  the  following  contributions 
to  the  Toy  Fund  :  Mrs.  Croker  de  Bland,  10s.  ;  Sergeant 
J.  Bailey,  Is.  lid. ;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Macdonald,  £10.  Mrs. 
Croker  de  Bland  has  also  forwarded  me  10s.  towards 
Lady  St.  Helier’s  Fund. 
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Bi  igadier-General  Ividdell,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  Administration  Scottish  Command,'  is  to  succeed 
Major-General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  as  Director  of  Staff 
Duties  at  the  War  Office.  This  appointment  is  worth 
£1,500  a  year. 


enough  to  live  on  without  increased  cost  to  the 
Exchequer.  We  should  then  hear  no  more  about  the 
shortage  of  candidates  for  the  Army. 


The  Budget  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  accepted  the  War  'Minister’s  proposal  to 
raise  the  pay  of  French  military  officers.  Captains 
and  lieutenants  will  be  the  chief  gainers.  A  captain 
will  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of  £12,  rising  to  £18, 
and  a  lieutenant  £8  rising  to  £12.  French  captains 
and  lieutenants  will  in  future  be  better  paid  than 
British  officers  of  corresponding  rank.  A  captain  in 
the  British  infantry  receives  about  £17  5s.  a  month, 
without  any  rise.  A  second-lieutenant  receives  rather 
less  than  £8  a  month  when  first  commissioned,  with 
a  lise  up  to  about  £11  5s.  after  seven  years’  service 
as  a  full  lieutenant.  I  ask  Mr.  Haldane’s  attention  to 
these  facts  in  justification  of  my  proposal  to  give  all 
young  officers  a  living  wage  on  first  joining  the  Army: 


The  young  French  officer,  be  it  remembered,  is  not 
called  upon  to  live  up  to  the  same  standard  of  oqt- 
ward  show  as  his  British  comrade-in-arms.  He  has 
no  mess  to  support,  and  he  is  not  foreed  to  entertain 
guests  whom  he  does  not  like,  nor  to  pay  for  amuse¬ 
ments  which  give  him  no  pleasure.  He  can  sleep  in 
a  garret  m  the  Rue  St.  i  Ion  ore,  as  Napoleon  did  when 
be  was  a  lieutenant,  and  pay  for  what  meals  he  chooses 
to  eat  at  his  military  club,  where  he  gets  much  better 

value  for  his  money  than  he  would  do  in  an  English 
regimental  mess. 


Here  are  some  further  figures  for  Mr.  Haldane  to  see. 
The  total  cost  of  the  increased  pay  to  be  given  to  French 
military  officers  will  be  £500,000  a  year,  of  which  sum 
about  £270,000  will  be  shared  by  the  lieutenants,  while 
senior  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  major  will  only 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  some  £25,000.  A  French 
(brigadier-general  only  receives  £504  a  year,  while  a 
British  officer  of  the  same  rank  has  a  minimum  annual 
salary  of  £1,000.  A  French  general-of-diviskm— the 
highest  rank  in  the  French  Army— receives  £786  a 
year,  while  the  pay  of  a.  British  major-general  is 
£1,500,  generals  commanding-in-chief  receiving  more 
than  twice  that  amount. 


The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  increased 
pay  sanctioned  for  French  officers  is  due  to  the  unselfish 
recommendations  of  a  board  of  generals.  It  comes, 
then,  to  this,  that  French  generals  consider  the  interests 
ci  their  young  brothers,  while  British  generals  only 
consider  their  own  pockets.  The  present  rates  of  pay 
were  fixed  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s  Army  Council,  with 
Iieasury  sanction,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  War 
Office  Committee,  before  Mr.  Haldane  became  Secretary 
of  State.  Another  committee,  outside  the  War  Office, 
ought  to  be  appointed  to  re-apportion  the  rates  of  pay 
and  allowances  for  all  officers  from  general  downwards. 
A  fairer  adjustment  of  the  present  scale  of  emoluments 
would  enable  the  Treasury  to  give  every  subaltern 


Apropos  of  some  paragraphs  in  Truth  of  August  18, 
the  Accountant-General,  Madras,  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  a  eopy  of  the  rules  regulating  the  General 
Provident  Fhnd  lately  instituted  by  the  Government 
of  India.  The  complete  rules  were  not  before  me  at 
the  time  I  wrote,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  scheme 
meets  my  criticism  that  the  compulsory  contribution 
to  the  fund  would  lessen  an  officer’s  ability  to  provide 
for  his  family  by  life  assurance.  Rule  12  provides 
that  a  subscriber  may,  with  certain  sanction,  direct  that 
the  premium  on  an  insurance  policy  on  his  life  shall  be 
deducted  from  his  subscription  to  the  fund,  the  policy 
being  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Accountant-General. 
As  to  this  the  Accountant-General  writes:  — 

The  advantage  of  this  provision  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
it  prevents  the  subscriber  from  assigning  his  policy  to  any  one 
else,  and  secondly,  it  prevents  the  policy  from  lapsing  owing  to 
any  accidental  omission  to  pay  the  premiums  as  they  fall  due 
The  whole  responsibility  is,  in  fact,  thrown  on  the  Account 
an(a  a  subscriber  who  has  insured  his  life  at  a  premium 
whieh  represents,  say,  5  per  cent,  of  his  present  pav,  need  have 
no  further  anxiety  on  the  subject,  knowing  that  out  of  the  61  per 
cent,  (or  other  larger  amount  at  his  option  up  to  12J,  per  cent  ) 
deducted  monthly  from  his  pay  his  policy  will  be  automatically 
kept  up,  while  the  balance  will  accumulate  at  his  credit  at  4  per. 
cent,  compound  interest.  Subscribers  are  required  to  make  a 
declaration  giving  the  names,  etc.,  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
benefit  fiy  the  fund,  and  these  declarations  are  to  be  revised 
every  year.  In  the  event  of  a  subscriber  dying  before  retirement 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  4cpeunta,nt:Generai  to  realise  the 
value  of  the  policy  and  pay  it,  together  with  any  balance  in  the 
fund,  to  the  subscribers’  nominees.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  subscriber  survive,  the  amount  at  his  credit  in  the  fund  will 
be  paid  to  him  on  his  retirement,  and  the  policy  will  be 
reassigned  to  him. 

Th@  arrangement  whieh  permits  the  payment  of  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  out  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  is 
an  admirable  one;  but  I  think  that  the  Government 
of  India  might,  with  advantage  carry  the  matter  a  step 
further  and  make  such  insurance  compulsory. 


A  document  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  dated 
from  the  Military  Hospital,  Devonport,  on  September 
17,  and  intimating  that  the  sergeants’  mess  of  No.  7 
Company  R.A.M.C.  have  unanimously  decided  to  make 
a-  presentation  to  a  sergeant-major  and  a  staff-sergeant 
on  the  termination  of  their  second  period  of  engage¬ 
ment,  the  subscription  decided  upon  being  one  day’s 
regimental  pay  for  each  member.  On  the  face  of  if  this 
notice  is  a  flat  violation  of  Par.  443  of  the  King’s 
Regulations,  which  forbids  all  testimonials  to  a  superior 
on  quitting  the  Service,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  circu-' 
lated  without  any  disguise  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that, 
so  far  as  the  non-commissioned  ranks  are  concerned, 
the  regulation  is  more  or  less  a  dead  letter. 


There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  such  presents 
tions  as  that  described  above  are  constantly  being 
oiganisea,  and  it  seems  time  that  the  authorities  gave 
their  attention  to  the  matter.  The  rule  laid  down  in 
Par.  443  is  designed  to  check  abuses  the  danger  of  which 


Why  is  Seeger’s  Hair  Dye  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  multi- 
millionaire  ?  Because  both  drive  out  greys. —Proprietors,  Hindes 
(Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
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anybody  can  see  for  himself.  In  the  present  instance 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  notice  is  signed  and 
sent  out  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  other  men,  for 
which  reason  it  may  be  considered  unadvisable  to 
refrain  from  subscribing,  whatever  feelings  men  may 
privately  entertain  on  the  question.  Subscriptions  of 
this  kind  are  objectionable  enough  in  private  life,  and 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  got  up 
by  men  in  authority  in  the  Army. 


I  have  often  remarked  on  the  scant  favour  shown 
in  the  Army  to  soldiers  who  enlist  as  boys.  A  good 
example  of  their  grievances  was  brought  under  my 
notice  the  other  day.  A  soldier’s  son  who  joined  as  a 
boy —  most  such  boys  are  soldiers’  sons — was  drafted  to 
Malta  a  month  after  enlistment.  Within  a  year  the 
battalion  was  ordered  to  India,  and  all  the  “  men  ” 
under  twenty  years  of  age  were  sent  home;  but  the 
drummer  boy,  not  being  a  man,  had  to  go  to  India, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years.  When,  however, 
he  becomes  entitled  to  pension  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years’  service  the  Government  will  coolly  dock  him  of  a 
halfpenny  a  day  for  every  year’s  boy’s  service,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  when  it  was  a  question  of  going  to  India 
he  was  not  only  treated  as  a  man,  but  a  man  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  any  one  else  in  authority  whether  he  can 
imagine  a  grosser  piece  of  injustice  than  this. 


This  grievance  of  “  old  boys  ”  in  the  Army  is  aggra¬ 
vated,  I  am  to'ld,  by  the  fact  that  promotion  is  excep¬ 
tionally  slow  in  the  ranks  of  the  musicians,  so  that  not 
one  soldier  in  a  hundred  who  starts  as  a  drummer-boy 
ever  has  a  chance  of  making  a  full  sergeant’s  pension. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  can  mention  the  case  of  a 
sergeant  who  has  never  once  been  passed  over  for 
promotion  during  his  service,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
failed  by  some  years  to  reach  his  present  rank  in  time 
to  make  the  full  pension.  The  most  obvious  way  of 
remedying  these  grievances  would  be  to  allow  every 
soldier  who  enlists  as  a  boy  to  serve  for  twenty-one 
years  from  the  date  when  he  reaches  man’s  estate.  If 
the  Government  refuses  to  treat  boy’s  service  as  qualify¬ 
ing  for  full  pension,  it  should  allow  the  deficiency  to 
be  made  up  by  additional  service  at  the  end  of  the 
man’s  engagement  if  he  wishes  it.  I  think  military  men 
will  generally  agree  that  there  are  no  better  soldiers 
than  soldiers’  sons  who  enlist  as  boys,  and  if  that  is  so 
they  ought  to  be  favoured  rather  than  subjected  to 
disabilities  on  account  of  their  boys’  service. 


The  P.M.O.  at  Hong  Kong,  very  much  to  his  credit, 
issued  a  few  months  ago  a  very  stringent  memorandum 
to  his  staff  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  malarial 
disease.  I  happen  to  have  come  into  possession  of  this 
document,  which  contains  some  rather  startling  facts. 
It  mentions  that  within  twelve  months  there  have  been 
516  admissions  to  hospital  for  malarial  disease  out  of 
2,000  European  troops  on  the  station.  It  directs  the 
attention  of  medical  officers  to  the  importance  of 


scrutinising  closely  all  the  conditions  of  barracks  and 
the  adjoining  ground  with  a  view  to  nipping  the  malarial 
germ  in  the  bud.  At  the  same  time,  it  recognises  that 
the  proper  execution  of  this  duty  is  difficult  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  R.A.M.C.  staff  is  concentrated  in  the 
hospitals,  and  it  mentions  that  the  P.M.O.  has  applied 
for  two  more  officers,  though  he  does  not  seem  very 
hopeful  of  getting  them  This  may  possibly  explain 
why  no  visible  result  seems  to  have  attended  the 
P.M.O.’s  efforts  up  to  the  present  date.  In  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Hong  Kong  despatched  in  the  middle 
of  August  I  find  it  stated  that  up  to  that  date  malaria 
in  the  garrison  had  been  as  rife  as  ever. 


Until  something  practical  can  be  done  towards  check¬ 
ing  the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  it  is  a  question 
for  the  War  Office  to  consider  whether  a  garrison  of 
the  present  strength  need  be  maintained  at  this  undesir¬ 
able  station,  or  alternatively,  whether  the  troops  should 
not  be  changed  more  frequently  and  given  a  chance 
of  recovering  their  health.  One  thing  which  might 
certainly  be  done  is  to  give  a  malaria-infected  battalion 
from  Hong  Kong  a  change  to  a  hill  station  in  India. 
But  the  War  Office  in  its  wisdom  more  frequently 
removes  it  to  some  place  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Equator — Singapore  for  choice. 


A  different  matter,  which  ought  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  War  Office  in  this  connection,  is  the  rate  of 
colonial  allowance  at  Hong  Kong,  which  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ought  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  but  is  in  fact  miserably  poor,  and  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  extra  cost  of  living  in  Hong 
Kong,  to  say  nothing  of  other  necessary  expenses  in 
such  a  climate. 


The  appointment  of  a  comparatively  junior  post  cap¬ 
tain  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  system  of 
Special  Service  in  the  Navy  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  At  any  rate,  the  circumstance  forms  a 
quaint  commentary  upon  the  First  Lord’s  reiterated 
assurances  that  the  conditions  of  Special  .Service  were 
proving  eminently  satisfactory.  Naval  officers  are  freely 
predicting  a  return  to  long  service,  but  I  believe  this 
is  a  case  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.  The 
Admiralty  are  realising  that  it  is  very  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  efficiency  with  non-continuous  service 
than  had  been  anticipated.  When  a  soldier  masters  his 
job  he  may  be  drafted  into  the  Reserve  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  will  not-  forget  much  of  what  he  has  learnt. 
But  scientific  development  is  so  ceaseless  in  the  Navy 
that  the  efficient  Reservist  of  to-day  becomes  the  “  has 
been  ”  of  to-morrow. 


Dr.  Macnamara  does  not  appear  in  any  hurry  to 
materialise  the  promises  he  made  to  the  writing  staff  of 
the  Royal  Dockyards  on  his  recent  tour  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  as  chairman  of  a  small  Admiralty  Committee. 
Last  week  (September  20)  Mr.  Lamb,  M.P.,  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  whether  there  was  not  much 
discontent  in  this  branch  on  account  of  the  omission  to 
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fill  long-vacant  posts  in  the  higher-paid  grade.  Dr. 
Macnamara  explained  in  somewhat  vague  terms  that 
these  positions  are  not  being  filled  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  scope  of  the  new  scheme,  adding  that 
“if  any  writers  have  been  acting  in  posts  which  the 
Committee  recommend  should  be  filled  by  a  higher  class 
of  writers,  their  cases  will  receive  consideration.”  This 
is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  writers,  who,  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  have  been  carrying  on  the  additional 
work  pertaining  to  the  vacant  offices,  without  any  re¬ 
cognition,  buoyed  by  the  hope  of  being  confirmed  in  the 
higher-class  appointments. 


Why  the  C.P.O.  Writers  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  be 
less  deserving  in  the  matter  of  pensions  than  the 
C.P.O.  s  of  all  the  other  branches,  is  one  of  those  little 
anomalies  which  baffle  the  comprehension  of  non-Service 
minds.  Evidently  Mr.  McKenna  is  conscious  of  this. 
\\  bile  again  expressing  the  other  day  the  reiterated 
refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
writers,  he  vaguely  exjalained  that  “  their  employment 
is  under  conditions  differing  from  those  to  whom  the 
increased  rate  was  granted  in  1903.”  AVliat  does  the 
First  Lord  mean  by  “  conditions  ”  ?  Surely  all  pensions 
in  the  public  service  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  pay  and  by  a  uniform  standard. 


The  Devonport  Torpedo  Flotilla-  are  this  week  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  competitive  practice  in  Cawsand  Bay,  and 
some  pretty  work  is  being  accomplished  in  the  shape  of 
flying  discharges  at  difficult  targets.  I  trust,  however, 
that  these  useful  exercises-  will,  for  once,  be  concluded 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  torpedo.  Judging  by  the 
incessant  advertisements  in  the  Plymouth  newspapers- 
the  bed  of  the-  Sound  must  be  literally  -strewn  with  these 
silvery  missiles.  As  a  Whitehead  torpedo  costs  £500 
the  price  of  efficiency  is  rather  high  on  these  terms. 


At  this  juncture  the  unfortunate  defendant  had  to 
change  his  ship  at  an  hour’s  notice-,  and  in  doing  so 
temporarily  lost  the  order,  but  he-  forwarded  to  the 
couifc  a  P.O.  for  the  money.  This  time  the  Registrar 
returned  his  P.O.,  saying  that  he-  must  have-  the  order 
of  the  court  with  it.  Again  the  defendant  returned  the 
P-O.,  stating  that  it  was  unfortunately  impossible-  for 
him  to  get  hold  of  the  order,  when  the-  document  was 
again  sent  back  to  him,  the  Registrar  asking  for  the 
name  and  address  of  the-  plaintiff.  The  officer  only 
knows  the  surname  of  the  plaintiff,  and  does  not  know 
his  address,  so  he  writes  to  a-sk  me  what  he  had  better 
do  next  in  order  to  avoid  being  sent  to  prison  when  he 
next  goes  ashore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Perhaps  someone  wiser  than  I  can  answer  the  question. 
All  X  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  seems  both  unfair  and 
absurd  that  county  court  authorities  should  show  so 
little  regard  for  the  circumstances  of  the-  case  when 
they  are  dealing  with  a  servant  of  the-  Crown,  who  is 
obviously  not  his  own  master. 


Some  interesting  statistics  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
maintenance  of  seamen,  stokers,  and  marines,  ashore 
and  afloat,  have  just  -been  compiled  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  serve  to  largely  account  for  the  colossal  total  of 
our  naval  expenditure.  A  seaman  afloat  costs  the 
nation  £49  9s.  per  annum,  whereas  ashore  in  barracks 
he  costs  £56  9s.,  and  in  the  coastguard  £83  6s.  A 
stoker  is  a  rather  more  expensive  person.  Afloat  he 
costs  £58  9s.,  and  ashore  £65  8s.,  whilst  in  the  coast¬ 
guard  his  price  is  the  same  as  a  -seaman’s.  Marines,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cheap,  averaging  £34  4s.  afloat, 
£41  5s.  in  barracks,  and  £43  2s.  when — as  rarely 
happens — they  are  drafted  into  the  coastguard.  The 
most  notable  point  brought  out  by  these  figures  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  pays  to  keep  as  many  men  afloat  as 
possible. 


A  naval  officer,  who  has  come  into  collision  with  the 
county  court  at  one  of  the  home  ports,  sends  me  a 
long  statement  of  his  grievances  on  the  subject.  He  was 
summoned  in  the  first  instance  for  payment  of  a  debt  of 
a  few  shillings  which  he  repudiated,  apparently  with 
good  reason.  When  the  case  came  on,  his  -ship  was  on 
another  station,  and  he  obtained  and  forwarded  to  the 
Registrar  a  certificate  from  his  captain  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  leave.  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendant,  whose  ship  was  then  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  next  wrote  to  the  Judge, 
asking  that  the  -case  might  be  put  back  into  the  list 
until  he  could  attend,  and  forwarding  a  cheque  for 
the  debt  in  case  the  Judge  refused  his  request.  The 
only  answer  was  the  return  of  his  cheque  accompanied 
by  an  order  to  pay  the  sum  by  a  certain  date  or  go 
to  prison  for  seven  days. 


1  RUTH  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  Unit< 
Kingdom  for  t s.  for  *>  months;  14s.  for  6  months;  or  28s.  for 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Post 

y,nion  !?J  3  In,?ntl's>  Rs-  ,2d-  ;  6  >»Pnths,  10s.  3d.  ;  12  month 
,  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  chequ 
--L.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


The  Judge’s  sentence  on  Mr.  J.  Gould,  one  of  the 
convicted  Mile-end  Guardians,  was  intended  to  include 
deprivation  of  his  civil  rights.  Nevertheless,  the 
Revising  Barrister  the  other  day  allowed  Mr.  Gould’s 
name  to  stand  on  the  register  of  electors  for  Mile-end 
because  there  was  some  informality  in  the  objection 
which  was  put  in.  This  decision  certainly  is  not  in 
accordance  with  common-sense,  even  if  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  When  a  sentence  involving  the 
loss  of  a  man’s  civil  rights  is  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Revision  Court,  that  should  surely  be  sufficient  to 
procure  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  register. 


In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Maidenhead 
Guardians  have  just  accepted  a  tender  for  coal  at 
£1  Is.  lid.  per  ton,  a  local  resident  mentions  that-  he 
procures  excellent  coal  from  a  dealer  in  the  town  at 
£1  Os.  6d.  per  ton.  This  -suggests-  that  the  Guardians 
are  paying  an  extravagant  price,  for  clearly  they  ought 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co. — China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  ihe  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal ” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free. — South  Audley-street,  London. 
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to  be  able  to  get  the  quantity  of  coal  required  for  the 
Vv'orkhouse  at  a  cheaper!  fate  than  that  which  a  private 
householder  is  paying.  But  I  suppose  Bumble  does  net 
care.  It  is  the  ratepayers  who  have  to  pay  the  bill. 


FORCEMEAT. 

Iji  gaol  a  Suffragette  spinster 
Refused  the  cold  meat  they  had  minced  her ; 
Said  she,  "  You’ve  no  right 
To  compel  me  to  bite,” 

But  a  stomach-pump  quickly  convinced  her. 


I  have  had  one  or  two  inquiries  from  solicitors  as 
to  the  legal  authority  for  the  statement  made  ih  Truth 
a  few7  vreeks  ago  that  a.  first-class  railway7  passenger 
into  w7hose  compartment  a  number  of  third-class 
passengers  are  introduced  by  the  company’s  servants 
has  a  claim  against  the  company  for  the  refund  of  the 
difference  between  the  third  and  the  first-class  fare. 
The  author  of  the  statement — a  legal  gentleman  in 
wThose  opinion  I  have  every  confidence — tells  me  that 
he  was  instructed  in  this  principle  by  a  recognised 
authority  at  an  early  date  in  his  legal  career,  and  that 
the  principle  has  been  recognised  in  at  least  one 
county  court  decision ;  but  being  away  and  far  from 
books,  he  is  unable  to  tell  me  at  the  moment  whether 
any  case  has  been  decided  in  a  superior  court  w7hich 
covers  the  point.  Possibly  some  of  my  numerous  legal 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  give  information  or  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  principle  underlying  the 
proposition  seems  to  be  sound  and  reasonable,  and  if 
the  question  has  never  been  authoritatively  decided  by 
his  Majesty’s  Judges,  it  may7  easily  be,  because  in 
practice  the  companies  have  recognised  the  justice  of 
a  claim  for  refund  of  money  under  these  circumstances, 
and  preferred  to  pay  up  rather  than  contest  the  point. 


A  case  of  interest  to  those  who  are  induced  to  give 
orders  for  advertisements  in  bogus  directories  was  heard 
at  Birmingham  County-court  last  w7eek.  Charles  Septi¬ 
mus  Malpass,  trading  as  “  The  Export  Manufacturers’ 
List,”  sued  a  tape  manufacturer  for  five  guineas  for  an 
advertisement  in  the  List.  The  order  had  been  obtained 
on  the  verbal  representation  that  it  was  to  be  a  big  thing, 
containing  the  names  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  whereas,  when  published,  it  merely 
contained  the  names  of  thirty-five  firms.  Although  the 
plaintiff  had  denied  that  the  canvasser  had  been  autho¬ 
rised  to  make  such  statements,  and  the  terms  of  the 
written  contract  had  been  complied  with,  the  Judge  set 
aside  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  It  is  satisfactory7  to  find 
that  these  gentry  are  not  always  successful  in  the  county 
courts. 


Three  lads  wTere  prosecuted  before  the  Pontefracr 
Bench  the  other  day7  for  a  raid  on  an  orchard.  Thev 
had  been  caught  by  the  farmer  in  the  act,  taken  to  his 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private” 
absolutely  confidential. — SECRETARY,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 


house,  and  two  of  them  soundly  thrashed  before  being 
handed  over  to  a  constable.  Under  the  circumstance^ 
one  would  have  thought  that  they  might  very7  well  have 
been  dealt  with  under  the  First  Offenders  Act,  but 
the  magistrates  fined  them  40s.  and  costs,  with  im¬ 
prisonment  in  default  ;  and,  as  the  parents  are  in  poor 
circumstances,  the  probability  is  that  for  this  youthful 
offence  the  lads  will  be  branded  as  gaol  birds  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  justices  responsible  for  this 
“  exemplary  ”  sentence  appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
they7  were  ever  young  themselves. 


Compare  with  the  foregoing  the  treatment  accorded 
to  two  Ashton-under-Lyme  youths,  who  captured  a 
smaller  boy,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  bound  him 
to  a  railway7  line,  from  wTiich  position  he  was  rescued 
only7  just  before  a  train  passed  over  the  spot.  For  this 
“  bit  of  fun”  the  Ashton  magistrates  fined  them  5s.  6d. 
and  costs  each.  The  comparison  would  suggest  that 
in  the  eyes  of  th©  Great  Unpaid  the  life  of  a  boy7  is  of 
about  one-fourth  the  value  of  a  few7  apples. 


It  is  satisfactory7  to  see  that  Mr.  Bros,  at  Clerken- 
well  last  w7eek,  imposed  the  substantial  fine  of  £i00, 
with  the  alternative  of  three  months’  imprisonment, 
upon  a  printer  convicted  of  printing  and  distributing 
foreign  lottery  circulars.  To  inflict  small  penalties  in 
these  cases,  as  magistrates  have  so  often  done,  is  worse 
than  useless,  for,  of  course,  the  saving  in  stamps  which 
is  effected  by7  getting  the  circulars  posted  here  instead 
of  despatching  them  from  the  Continent  makes  it  well 
worth  the  w'hile  of  the  offenders  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
comparatively  light  fine.  In  this  instance  the  defendant, 
a  German  named  Schindelhauer,  in  business  in  Clerken- 
w7ell,  had  executed  an  order  from  a  Hungarian  lottery 
agent  for  200,000  circulars- — figures  which  show7  the 
wholesale  way7  in  which  these  raids  on  the  pockets  of  the 
gullible  British  public  are  carried  out. 


A  gentleman  who  called  at  my  publishing  office  the 
other  day  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Truth  Cautionary  List 
mentioned  across  the  counter  that  if  he  had  known  of 
the  existence  of  that  valuable  work  sooner  it  would 
have  saved  him  £2,300.  As  this  was  all  he  said,  and 
he  did  not  leave  his  name  and  address,  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  further  particulars  of  the  circumstances, 
but  I  mention  his  statement  as  a  practical  hint  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  added  the  Cautionary  List  to  their 
libraries.  The  1909  edition  is  now  very  nearly7  sold 
out,  and  will  not  be  reprinted,  so  I  suggest  that 
those  who  want  a  copy  should  apply  for  it  at  once. 


The  widow7  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  one  of  the  fami¬ 
liar  letters  of  the  gold  brick  swindlers  had  been  directed 
cabled  a  reply7  announcing  her  husband’s  death  and 
stating  that  the  matter  would  have  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  executors.  The  address  given  by  the  swdndler 
for  cablegrams  w7as  “Sims,  care  of  Lynch  Brothers, 
Hall  Building,  Troy,  New  York.”  In  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cablegram  was  received: — • 

Regret  death.  Situation  unchanged.  Executor  or  representa¬ 
tive  full  authority.  Come  immediately,  cable  steamer,  stay 
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•  „am,  Jl'I»  *Will8  machinery.  Answer 

u  Situation  unchanged"  is  an  artistic  touch,  the  beauty 
of  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  gold  brick  story.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Sims, 
however,  the  situation  was  changed  over  here  by  the 
fact  that  the  lady  heard  in  time  of  my  warnings  against 
this  venerable  fraud. 


them  the  word  “  prompt  ”  or  “  promptness  ”  or 
“  Promptitude  ”  is  used  in  expressions  of  thanks  to 
the  him.  No  doubt  Eldridge  and  Morris  will' be  pained 
to  hear  that  this  leads  sortie  suspicious-minded  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  circular  to  regard  the  testimonials  as  clumsy 
inventions.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
more  diversified  lot. 


With  the  circulars  in  which  he  touts  for  betting 
commissions,  generously  offering  a  weekly  credit  of 
£25  to  complete  strangers,  “Mr.  James  Mortimer," 
Crown  Buildings,  James  Watf-street,  Birmingham, 
encloses  what  purports  to  be  a  sketch  of  his  career  from 
a  local  newspaper.  It  is  an  amusing  piece  of  fiction. 

The  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  Manchester  banker,”  Mr. 
Mortimer,  we  are  told,  “received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  and  in  launching  forth  as  a  bookmaker 
“  quickly  demonstrated  that  he  had  inherited  his  father’s 
ability  for  finance.”  A  graphic  description  is  given  of 
the  gigantic  business  which  he  is  said  to  carry  on  in  his 
palatial  offices,  and  “  the  great  mass  of  patrician 
Tuifites  are  claimed  as  his  clients,  but,  of  course,  he 
is  equally  ready  to  accept  the  small  accounts  of  mere 
plebeians.  There  is  a  familiar  ring  about  this  fairy 
tale,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  turn  out  that 
“  Mr.  Mortimer  ”  is  yet  another  mythical  creation  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  that  many-aliased  rascal,  E.  W.  Beston. 


In  passing  on  to  me  a  nloneylendmg  circular  from 
^  £lalke,  139,  Oxfol’d-street,  Wi,  a  correspondent 
tisks  whether  I  know  him.  No.  He  is  a  new  acquain¬ 
tance  in  this  line,  and  the  only  information  I  have 
about  him  is  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
touts,  he  uses  his  own  name  instead  of  an  alias. 
Probably,  however,  that  is  the  only  difference  there  is 
between  them. 


For  the  past  three  years  or  so  the  Daily  Investment 
Corporation,  Limited,  38,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C., 
has  been  biding  its  light  under  a  bushel.  Now,  how- 
e\ei,  the  clergy  are  again  being  circularised  on  the 
subject  of  “the  facilities  the  Corporation  affords”  to 
those  desiring  financial  aid  ”  •  and  it  may  therefore  be 
useful  if  l  mention  once  more  that  this  concern  is 
practically  a  re-incarnation  of  the  so-called  Carlton 
Bank,  a  usury-shop  frequently  criticised  in  Truth] 
many  years  ago.  The  clergy,  and  laymen  too,  will  be 
well  advised  to  shun  it. 


Major  H.  Brodie,”  of  Middelburg,  probably  con¬ 
ferred  this  military  title  upon  himself,  but,  anyhow,  he  is 
now  simply  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pestilent  army 
of  bookmakers  who  do  an  illegal  ready-money  betting 
business  on  football  matches.  It  may  interest  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Birmingham  to  know  that  he  gives  Bright 
Buildings  in  that  city  as  one  of  his  addresses.  The 
“  Major  ”  also  states  in  his  circulars  that  Parr’s,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  are  his  bankers.  Quite  possibly  that  is  not 
true,  but  even  if  this  man  Brodie  really  is  a  customer 
of  the  branch  of  Parr’s  Bank  at  Birmingham,  I  am 
suie  that  it  is  without  the  sanction  of  the  management 
that  the  name  of  that  institution  is  advertised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  pernicious  and  disreputable 
business. 


Mr.  M.  Sefton,  of  24,  Little  Horton-lane,  Bradford, 
has  just  sought  to  flatter  the  adjutant  and  permanent 
staff  of  a  local  Territorial  unit  with  an  intimation  that 
he  considers  them  “  worthy  of  credit  ”  for  loans  from 
£5  to  £2,000.  But  they  are  not  puffed  up  by  this 
mark  of  his  confidence.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard 
such  touting  moneylenders  as  public  pests,  and  nomi¬ 
nate  M.  Sefton— whose  real  name  is  probably  some¬ 
thing  quite  different — -for  the  place  in  my  Cautionary 
List  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  him. 


The  current  circular  of  the  usurer’s  touts  trading  as 
Eldridge  and  Morris,  38,  Museum-street,  W.C.,  con¬ 
tains  what  purport  to  be  “  authentic  copies  of  appre¬ 
ciably  letters  ”  from  borrowers.  There  are  seventeen 
of  these  effusions,  and  in  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of 


A  passing  allusion  in  a  recent  paragraph  to  “  blood¬ 
suckers  such  as  Abraham  Lazarus  ”  has  brought  me  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman’s  solicitor,  Mr.  E.  Graham 
Emanuel.  It  informs  me  (1)  that  Mr.  Lazarus  has 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  any  moneylending  business, 
and  (2)  that  he  has  never  had  any  business  relations 
with,  nor  does  he  even  know,  Jacob  Szejnberg,  who  is 
now  sending  out  circulars  under  the  style  of  “  A. 
Brooks  ”  from  23,  Brook-street.  Mr.  Emanuel  offers  to 
furnish  evidence  of  this  if  required,  but  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  his  statement.  He  adds:  — 

My  client  has  constantly  complained  of  statements  concerning 
him  which  have  appeared  in  your  journal,  but  now  that  he  has 
Ceased  to  be  a  moneylender  he  hopes  you  will  in  future  refrain 
from  repeating  these.  I  refer  in  particular  to  your  “  Cautionary 
List.” 

I  can  well  believe  that  Abraham  has  complained,  though 
he  has  never  ventured  to  complain  to  me.  During  the 
past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  has  often  been  roughly 
handled  in  Truth,  and  ever  since  the  Cautionary  List 
was  started  he  has  figured  in  it  under  his  best-known 
nom  de  guerre  of  “A.  Masters.”  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
of  his  retirement— an  event  upon  which  the  public  are 
to  be  congratulated. 


Begging  is  endemic  in  some  families,  so  I  am  not 
altogether  surprised  to  find  the  daughter  of  the  late 
James  McVeigh,  who  was  in  his  day  well  known  to 
Truth  readers,  making  professional  use  of  her  bereave¬ 
ment.  On  August  30  she  writes:  — 

Would  you  please  purchase  from  me  a  nicely  illustrated  book 
with  descriptive  letterpress,  the  ‘  County  Seats/  and  in  one 
volume.  It  is  one  of  father’s  library  and  I  would  feel  so  grateful 
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as  my  father  died  last  week,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
I  am  trying  to  dispose  of  his  few  books. 

Recipients  of  this  appeal  need  not  fear  that  if  they 
fail  to  respond  that  the  late  Mr.  McVeigh  will  remain 
unburied,  for  in  point  of  fact  he  died  some  months 
ago,  and  no  doubt  the  local  authorities  would  have 
interfered  if  his  remains  had  not  been  properly  disposed 
of  by  this  time. 


Somebody  masquerading  as  the  National  Economic 
Investment  Association  of  Great  Britain,  20,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.,  offers  a  reductive  scheme  in  the  guise  of  a 
home-employment  proposition.  “Your  income  can  be 
substantially  increased,”  says  the  Association,  “  without 
your  usual  occupation  being  interfered  with,  without 
monotonous  pen-work  in  the  evenings,  without  any 
speculation  on  stock  markets,  without  any  carrying  of 
samples.”  You  forward  5s.  (or  a  larger  sum  if  you 
like)  to  20,  Victoria-street.  Half-amrown  is  placed  to  a 
“deposit  account”  in  your  name,  bearing  interest  at 
ten  per  cent.  Sixpence  is  charged  as  a  registration  fee, 
and  for  the  remaining  two  shillings  you  get  four 
“  guaranteed  enrolment  forms.”  What  you  have  to  do 
next  is  to  pqrsuade  four  idiots  of  your  acquaintance 
to  pay  5s.  each  to  the  Association  on  the  same1  terms, 
and  out  of  the  £1  thus  collected,  the  Association  will 
generously  pay  you  10s.  The  way  this  game,  which  has 
been  played  in  so  many  shapes,  maintains  its  popularity 
is  quite  amazing,  but  I  wonder  no  one  has  ever  got 
into  trouble  over  it. 


I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  other  day  that 
Co-Partnership,  Limited,  is  still  prolonging  its  dis¬ 
creditable  existence  at  4,  Finsbury-square,  E.C.  My 
original  impression  was  that  Mr.  Duke  W.  Bullard, 
the  managing  director  of  the  company  and  the  inventor 

of  its  fantastic  tea-selling-insurance-money-lending 

scheme,  was  merely  a  foolish  person.  Ilis  subsequent 
proceedings  have,  however,  caused  me  to  form  a  less 
complimentary  opinion.  To  a  printer  who  for  months 
had  been  vainly  pressing  for  the  settlement  of  an  ac¬ 
count  against  the  company  Bullard  lately  wrote  that 
they  could  not  pay  until  a  call  had  been  made  on  the 
shareholders.  “  We  have,”  he  added,  “  ample  uncalled 
capital,  so  there  is  no  question  of  loss.”  Isn’t  there! 
The  calling  of  this  capital  is  about  as  likely  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  calling  of  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Co- 
Partnership,  Limited— it  has,  of  course,  no  connection 
whatever  with  Co-Partnership  Tenants,  Limited— is  a 
hopeless  and  a  mischievous  undertaking,  and  ought  to 
have  been  wound  up  long  ago. 


Stamp  collectors  generally,  and  in  the  Colonies 
especially,  will  be  well  advised  to  exercise  caution  in 
their  dealings  with  Messrs.  Mack  and  Co.,  of  20,  Villiers- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  A  gentleman  in  Kim¬ 
berley  sent  the  firm  a  small  sum  in  April  last  for  some 
stamps,  but  had  not  received  them  by  the  end  of  August. 
There  was  a  good  excuse  for  delay  at  first,  because 
Messrs.  Mack  and  Co.  were  at  the  time  engaged  in 
defending  themselves  in  the  police  court  against  a 
charge  of  forging  stamps.  They  were  successful  in  this, 


and  later,  when  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard,  they  explained  the  failure  to  remit  the 
stamps  as  an  oversight  which  should  at  once  be  attended 
to.  It  has  not  been  attended  to.  Hence  this  warning. 


There  are  so  many  “  specialists  ”  in  the  art  of  making 
fat  people  thin  that  sooner  or  later  the  opportunity  for 
the  counterbalancing  force  was  bound  to  arise.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  explains  the  appearance  of  Mr.  A.  Gordon 
Wallace  at  20,  Old  Cavendish-street,  London,  W.,  Avith 
a  brand  new  treatment  guaranteed  to  make  thin  people 
fat.  Mr.  Wallace  is  no  half-hearted  exponent  of  the 
advantages  of  fat.  “  Men  who  dominate,”  he  says, 
“  are  generally  men  of  substantial  proportions. 

In  business  and  every  profession  the  man  of  Aveight 
invariably  wins  the  day.”  On  the  other  hand,  while 
disowning  any  idea  to  create  alarm,  he  declares  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  Avarn  the  thin  of  the  serious 
nature  of  their  affliction.  If  people  cannot  die  of  thin¬ 
ness,  there  are  a  horrifying  list  of  possible  afflictions 
lying  in  Avait  for  the  lean,  and  so  anxious  is  Mr.  Wallace 
to  save  them  from  these  that  he  sends  on  receipt  of  6d. 
a  fortnight’s  trial  treatment,  and  a  whole  month’s  course 
on  receipt  of  half  his  usual  fee  of  a  guinea.  In  this 
competition,  say,  between  Mr.  Nelson  Lloyd,  to  make 
fat  people  thin,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Wallace,  to  make  thin 
people  fat,  I  must  leave  the  public  to  decide  Avhick 
supplies  the  bane  and  which  the  antidote. 


In  another  column  I  publish  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Dixon  in  reply  to  a  recent  paragraph  in 
Truth,  which  endorsed  the  opinion  of  a  jury  that  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  is  un-Christian,  and  remarked  that  if  they 
had  added  that  it  was  unscientific  they  avouIc!  have  said 
practically  all  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Dixon  addresses  himself  to  the  argument  by  which  the 
jury  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  of  this 
cult  is  un-Christian,  but  does  not  touch  on  its  claim  to 
be  scientific.  I  cheerfully  concede  that  he  has  the1  best 
of  the  argument,  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  argument  used  by  the  jury  does  not 
exhaust  the  question.  For  example,  it  might  be  said 
that  to  let  a  woman  die  of  consumption  without  apply¬ 
ing  the  means  within  our  reach  for  checking  the  disease 
is  un-Christian.  But  it  is  perhaps  another  example  of 
“  the  counter-check  quarrelsome.” 

i  _  -  ' 

I  have  a  Arery  strong  opinion  that  Christian  Science 
is  not  Christian,  but  it  Avas  not  arrived  at  by  either  of 
the  paths  indicated  above.  I  think  most  Christians  are 
of  the  same  opinion.  I  have  a  still  stronger  opinion 
that  it  is  not  scientific.  But  I  ask  to  be  excused  from 
entering  into  a  controversy  on  either  point.  When 
Christian  Science  in  this  country  was  professed  chiefly 
by  a  handful  of  paid  agents  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  I  expressed 
my  views  freely  on  that  lady  and  her  works.  But  to-day 
the  creed  is  held  by  a  considerable  number  of  very 
worthy  people  among  us,  and  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
entering  into  a  public  discussion  of  other  people’s  honest 
religious  beliefs.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  subjects 
that  newspapers  should  leave  alone,  though  A\hen  reli- 
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gious  beliefs  enter  into  the  proceedings  of  courts  of 
justice  it  may  be  justifiable  to  say  what-one  thinks  about 
matters  which  have  thus  come  before  the  public. 


There  never  was  a  religion  yet  which  had  not  some 
good  and  truth  in  it.  Perhaps  I  may  make  my  peace 
with  Mr.  Dixon  by  saying  that  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
case  with  Christian  Science.  At  the  bottom  of  Christian 
Science  there  lies  a  truth  which  religion  stumbled  upon 
ages  ago,  and  which  science  has  traded  upon  without 
.oven  adequately  recognising  it. 


“THE  DEVIL’S  PARADISE.”— II. 
Statements  by  the  Company. 

RE  FORE  continuing  the  narrative  commenced  in  last 
week  s  Irtjth  of  the  atrocities  that  are  reported  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  territory  owned  by  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  I  give  below  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  ,0f  the  company,  which  reached  me  on 
Monday  afternoon: — ■ 


I  would  refer  any  one  who  desires  to  understand  the 
precise  relation  of  Christian  Science  to  the  various 
religious  and  quasi-scientific  movements  and  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  has  grown  to  an  instructive  book  by  Mr. ' 
Frank  Podmore  which  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.  pub¬ 
lished  recently  under  the  title  of  “  Mesmerism  "and 
Christian  Science.”  Mr.  Podmore  is  a  most  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  seeker  after  truth  in  all  matters'  of  this 
kind..  He  calls  his  book  “A  Short  History  of  Mental 
Healing,”  and  it  is  purely  historical.  The  scientific  side 
of  the  subject  is  still  wrapped  in  obscurity— somewhat 
to  the  reproach,  as  I  think,  of  men  of  science.  But  from 
the  extraordinary  mass  of  facts  which  Mr.  Podmore  has 
collected,  and  presented  with  very  little  direct  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  how  much  truth  and  how  much  error  there  is  in 
all  the  systems  and  phases  of  «  mental  healing  ”  that  have 
flourished  in  Europe  and  America  from  the  time  of 
Mesmer  to  that  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 


THE  ART  OF  HAPPINESS. 

(Suggested  by  a  recent  article  with  the  above  title. j 

No  timely  hints  I  offer  here 
Upon  the  art  of  being  happy, 

Although  it  is  a  patent  fact 
I  hold  my  happiness  intact, 

And  cannot  call  my  life  severe 
Or  snappy. 

Of  course  I  might  have  said  a  lot, 

But  many  have  already  said  it ; 

Helps,  for  example,  vowed  it  lay 
In  making  other  people  gay, 

But  he,  not  I,  would  then  have  got 
The  credit. 

Myself,  perhaps,  have  found  it  true, 

But  that  is  quite  beside  the  question : 

I  know  of  some  who  say  it  rests 
In  regions  round  their  so-called  chests, 
Attributing  their  pleasures  to 
Digestion. 

I  read  of  other  men  who  find 
Much  happiness  in  being  busy ; 

But  when  I’m  told  of  such  an  one, 

And  hear  the  man  is  full  of  fun, 

I  answer,  with  a  doubting  mind, 

Oh!  is  he?” 

I  care  not  for  time-honoured  saws, 

My  own  ideas  are  rather  hazy: 

I  m  ^  happy  with  an  active  pipe — 

Pans,  and  the  glossy  briar  type; 

I  think  I  m  happy  just  because 
I’m  lazy. 


■Salisbury  House,  London-wall,  London,  E.C., 

rp  ,,  „  _  September  27,  1909. 

lo  the  Editor  of  Truth, 

Carteret-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

issue^oTlffi?  S°aird  7  Hlis  7fPany  have  read  the  article  in  your 
owned  Uaded  “  The  Devi]’s  Uuadi.se:  a  British 

with  (imin  ’  in  wpich  reference  is  made  to  them  in  connection 

veir  1908  rfnCeS  !Ugffited  have  teken  Pla°e  in  or  prior  to  the 
Interested.  PaTt  °f  the  pr0perty  in  wllich  the  Company  is 

retWed^o  ^  t0  believe  that  the  atrocities 

confiderW +W  A  talT  place>  and  indeed  have  grounds  for 
obfect  Wl!?  theyhavebeen  purposely  mis-stated  for  indirect 

Gonlnanv^r  1  7’  th®  faCtS’  ho1Vever^  ma7  he,  the  Board  of  this 
n  offilUAT  7der  "r  responsibility  for  them,  as  they  were  not 
in  office  at  the  times  of  the  alleged  occurrences. 

nn-rJ  fUr  stetemtait  that  a  representative' was  sent  out  a  few  months 

cntiiffiv  nffir  mUTeS  °.?  the  subJect  on  behalf  of  the  Company  is 
thn  -R^y  a  f  ded’  as  lt,was  nofc  until  your  article  appeared  that 
the  Board  were  aware  of  what  is  now  suggested. 

1  am  instructed  by  the  Board. to  ask  you  to  give  publicity  to 

Svant  ’  m  ^  iSSUe‘_I  am’  dear  y™  obedlnt 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Limited. 

(Signed)  A.  V.  Smith,  Secretary. 


For  every  reason  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  publish 
this  letter.  The  reason  why  the  allegations  with  which 
I  have  been  dealing  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
British  public  is  that  they  relate  to  the  business  of 
an  English  company,  registered  at  Somerset  House. 
Although  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the  directors 
suggest  that  they  are  foreigners,  two  of  them  are 
evidently  English  gentlemen.  One  would  like  to  think, 
if  possible,  that  the  Board  of  such  a  company  is  not 
fully  informed  as  to  what  has  been  taking  place  in 
its  South  American  territory;  and  it  was  intimated  in 
my  previous  article  that  there  might  be  room  for 
question  in  regard  to  the  collective  responsibility  of 
the  London  board,  on  the  ground  that  the  company 
was  only  formed  to  take  over  the  property  towards  the 
end  of  1907.  The  Board  in  the  above  letter  now 
expressly  repudiate  responsibility  for  the  alleged  atro¬ 
cities  on  the  sufficient  ground  that  they  were  not  in 
office  at  the  time,  while  they  also  intimate  their  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  allegations. 

The  secretary’s  letter,  however,  only  shows  more 
strongly  than  ^before  the  necessity  for  calling  public 
attention  to  what  has  been  going  on,  and  enlightening 
the  directors  themselves  upon  the  subject.  The  directors 
say  that  “  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
atrocities  referred  to  have  in  fact  taken  place.”  I  think 
I  can  supply  them  with  good  reason  for  believing  it, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  if  I  can  do  that  they 
will  act  as  the  circumstances  require.  When  the  direc¬ 
tors  say  that  they  have  ground  for  considering  that  “they 


Friends  Overseas  appreciate  Xmas  gifts  from  home.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  suitable  gifts  forwarded  post  free.  —  Fortnum  & 
Mason,  Ltd.,  Export  Department,  1S1,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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(the  atrocities)  have  been  purposely  mis-stated  for 
indirect  objects,”  they  do  not  mean  to  imply,  I  trust, 
that  thej  have  been  mis-stated  in  Truth  for  indirect 
objects.  What  they  really  mean  appears  to  have 
been  disclosed  more  definitely  in  another  quarter, 
and  I  will  refer  to  it  again  presently.  The  only  other 
observation  I  have  to  make  upon  the  letter  is  that  I 
was  informed  that  a  gentleman,  representing  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  a  few  months  ago  on  his  way  to  the  Putumayo, 
and  was  understood  to  be  making  inquiries  into  the 
administration  of  the  company’s  territory.  The  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  definite,  and  I  merely  mentioned 
it  last  week  in  justice  to  the  company.  If  the  directors 
were  unaware,  as  their  lettejj  states,  of  the  allegations 
that  have  been  made  until  my  article  appeared,  they 
could,  of  course,  have  no  reason  for  making  inquiries 
into  them. 

The  Company  and  the  “  Morning  Leader.” 

Another  matter  that  has  occurred  during  the  last 
week  with  reference  to  the  first  Truth  article  calls  for 
notice  here.  On  Wednesday  the  Mornvng  Leader  sent 
a  representative  to  interview  the  directors  at  the  London 
office,  and  the  result  appeared  in  Thursday’s  Morning 
Leader.  The  interviewer  saw  two  Spanish  gentlemeD, 
members  of  the  board.  They  told  him  that  Mr.  Harden- 
burg’s  account  of  his  own  treatment,  and  of  what  he 
had  witnessed  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the 
company’s  servants,  was  untrue.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  that  I  did  not  publish  Mr.  Hardenburg’s 
statements  until  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  their  credi¬ 
bility,  and  in  thus  giving  him  the  lie  the  two  Spanish 
gentlemen  show  considerable  hardihood.  I  may  remind 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Hardenburg  was  accompanied  by 
another  American  gentleman  named  Perkins,  whose 
statements  I  have  already  given.  On  arriving  at  Iquitos 
early  in  1908,  these  two  gentlemen  called  upon  the 
managing  director  of  the  company  and  complained  of 
the  way  they  had  been  treated.  This  gentleman  pooh- 
poohed  their  complaints,  and  told  them  that  what 
had  been  done  to  them  had  been  done  with  the  sole 
object  of  protecting  them  against  those  terrible  fellows, 
the  Colombians.  Upon  this  they  at  once  departed,  and 
laid  their  case  before  the  United  States  Consul,  who  in 
his  turn  referred  it  to  the  Minister  at  Lima.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  since  been  to  Washington,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Government  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  himself  and  Mr.  Hardenburg.  The  American 
Government  has  in  its  turn  communicated  with  the 
Peruvian  Government,  and  the  last  letter  that  Mr. 
Hardenburg  has  had  from  Mr.  Perkins  informs  him 
that  the  Minister  at  Lima  has  telegraphed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  claim  has  been  settled  for  £500.  It  seems 
impossible  for  any  one  to  suggest  after  this  that  Mr. 
Hardenburg  was  not  treated  in  the  way  he  describes. 
As  to  what  he  saw  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  argue  the  question  of  his  credibility.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  two  American  gentlemen,  wTho, 
by  the  admission  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  have 
been  subjected  to  gross  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company.  On  the  other 
we  have  two  Spanish  gentlemen  in  London,  members 
of  the  board  of  the  company,  who  admit  by  their  letter 


to  me  that  they  never  even  heard  of  what  is  now  sug¬ 
gested  until  they  read  the  article  in  Truth,  who  con¬ 
sequently  have  no  information  whatever  enabling  them 
to  form  any  opinion  on  the  allegations,  but  who  never¬ 
theless  are  ready  to  tell  the  first  newspaper  reporter 
who  calls  upon  them  that  the  statements  of  these  two 
American  gentlemen  are  untrue.  I  leave  the  public  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  such  contradiction. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  two  Spanish  gentlemen 
on  the  board,  the  representative  of  the  Morning  Leader 
appears  to  have  seen  another,  Senor  German  Alareo, 
formerly  Mayor  of  Iquitos.  This  gentleman  is 
apparently  a  relative  of  Mr.  Abel  Alareo,  one  of  the 
London  directors.  Mr.  Alareo  stated  that  at  Iquitos 
“  they  had  long  been  familiar  with  these  stories,  which 
he  regarded  as  having  been  circulated  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money.”  It  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  statement  with  that  which  is  now  made  to 
rne  by  the  secretary,  that  the  directors  first  heard  of 
the  allegations  from  the  article  which  appeared  in 
Truth  last  week.  I  must  leave  the  respective  parties 
to  reconcile  this  discrepancy.  As  they  are  calling  a 
great  number  of  other  witnesses  liars,  they  wrill  doubt¬ 
less  see  the  desirability  of  making  their  own  state¬ 
ments  consistent.  Mr.  Alarco’s  opinion  that  stories 
have  been  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
was  supplemented  by  the  statement :  “  Before*  I  left 
Iquitos  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Egreguire,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  legal  adviser,  that  a  man  had  recently  called 
upon  him  threatening  to  publish  a  book  about  the 
company  unless  he  were  paid  a  sum  of  £7,000  to  keep 
quiet.”  Whoever  this  man  may  have  been,  it  certainly 
was  not  Mr.  Hardenburg.  Mr.  Hardenburg  tells  me 
that  while  he  was  at  Iquitos  for  twelve  months,  before 
he  came  to  England,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Ego-Aguirre  (evidently  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  the 
Morning  Leader ),  having  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  giving  him  lessons  in  English.  He  says  that  he 
naturally  discussed  his  experiences  on  the  Putumayo 
with  Dr.  Ego-Aguirre,  but  he  never  heard  anything  from 
him  of  this  alleged  attempt  to  blackmail  the  company. 
Whoever  the  blackmailer  may  have  been,  he  must  have 
been  rather  a  bold  hand  to  try  his  game  upon  the 
company’s  lawyer,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  his 
boldness  did  not  get  him  into  trouble. 

In  regard  to  these  suggestions  of  blackmail,  which  I 
take  it  are  also  hinted  at  in  the  secretary  s  letter  to  me, 
there  is  one  observation  which  will  probably  occur  io 
every  reader.  If  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  it  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  they  may  have  been  at  different  times 
made  the  foundation  of  attempts  to  extort  hush-money. 
From  what  one  knows  of  South  Amei’ica  and  the  South 
Americans,  I  can  imagine  northing  more  likely.  But  to 
say  that  such  a  use  has  been  made  of  the  facts,  even  if 
true,  in  no  way  disposes  of  the  facts  themsel\es,  if  the\ 
are  facts.  '  I  have  before  me  an  enormous  collection 
of  personal  narratives,  many  of  which  were  obtained 
from  the  witnesses  by  Mr.  Hardenburg  himself,  and 
attested  before  a  notary,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
at  Iquitos.  It  is  not  credible  that  all  these  witnesses 
were  suborned  by  blackmailers ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
out  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Hardenburg  himself 
could  have  given  money  to  anybody  in  return  for 
evidence,  seeing  that  the  agents  of  the  company  had 


despoiled  him  of  everything  he  possessed,  and  that  he 
vas  detained  at  Iquitos  for  upwards  of  twelve  months 
chiefly  by  lack  of  money  to  get  away.  For  these  reasons 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  statements  of  all  the  witnesses 
require  to  be  considered  on  their  merits,  and  that  the 
company  cannot  do  anything  towards  disposing  of  them 
by  suggesting  that  some  person  or  persons  unknown— 
it  may  be  some  obscure  South  American  journalist—- 
has  attempted  to  obtain  money  for  the  suppression  of 
such  evidence.  The  question  for  the  company- — or  at 
any  late  for  the  public— is  whether  or  not  the  evidence 
is  true,  and  that  can  only  be  decided  by  an  authorita¬ 
tive  examination  of  the  witnesses  themselves. 


Unittd  States  and  the  Peruvian  Governments  in  regard 
to  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins.  The 
next  evidence  to  which  I  will  call  attention  is  an 
official  document  proving  conclusively  that,  so  far 
as  the  allegations  relate  to  outrages  on  Colombian 
subjects,  the  matter  has  been  for  some  time  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Peruvian  and  Colombian  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  document  is  a  Protocol  dealing  with  a 
number  of  questions  in  dispute  between  Peru  and 
Colombia,  which  was  signed  at  Lima  on  April  1,  1909, 
by  plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows: _ 


The  Story  of  a  Bank-note. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  very 
extraordinary  story  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Leader  of  Monday  last.  It  appears  that  after  the  inter¬ 
view  with,  the  directors  and  Mr.  Alarco  on  Wednesday., 
the  Morning  Leader  was  promised  a  further  interview 
on  Thursday,  which  was  postponed  until  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  in  view  of  a  directors’  meeting.  On  calling  at 
5.0  on  Friday,  the  representative  of  the  Morning  Leader 
was  received  by  a  clerk,  who  invited  him  into  a  private 
loom,  and,  having  closed  the  door,  informed  him  that 
the  directors  had  decided  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  further  interview  published.  On  this  he 
handed  to  the  pressman  an  unaddressed  envelope,  which 
he  said  the  manager  had  asked  him  to  deliver.  The 
env  elope  contained  a  Bank  of  England  note-.  As  -soon 
aa  he  saw  what  it  was,  the  Morning  Leader  man  observed 
that  it  was  a  most  improper  proceeding  for  the  manager 
to  offer  him  money.  The  clerk  explained  that  it  w-as 
not  a  bribe,  but  that  the  manager  was  much  obliged 
for  what  the  Morning  Leader  had  done  on  Wednesday. 
The  Morning  Leader  man  handed  back  the  envelope  and 
its  contents  and  left.  Shortly  afterwards  a  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  presumably  the 
secretary,  called  at  the  Morning  dreader  office  and 
explained  that  the  offer  of  the  bank-note  was  a 
mistake,  for  which  he  (Smith)  was  responsible.  “  Our 
manager,  he  said,  being  a  Spaniard,  speaks  very 
imperfect  English,  and  I  misunderstood  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  me.”  Had  he  said  that  the  manager,  being  a 
Spaniard,  did  not  understand  the  manners  and  customs 
of  this  country,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  newspapers,  the  explanation  might  have  been  a  little 
more  credible.  Mr.  Smith’s  statement  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  mistake  really"  did  occur  on  his  part. 
One  would  very  much  like  to  know,  however,  what  the 
manager  actually  intended  the  secretary  to  do  with  the 
bank-note.  But  for  the  secretary’s  explanation,  it 
would  have  been  no  matter  for  surprise  that  a  company 
so  ready  to  shed  its  cash  on  journalists  in  London 
should  have  been  troubled  by  the  attentions  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  parties  who  had  tales  to  tell  about  it  in  South 
America. 

Government  Interference. 

Let  us  now  get  back  to  the  facts — or  the  allegations, 
whichever  they  may  be.  I  have  intimated  above  that, 
as  the  Board  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
atrocities  and  do  not  believe  that  they  have  taken 
place,  I  think  I  can  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  has  passed  between  the 


The  Governments  of  Peru  and  Colombia  express 
their  sentiments  of  deepest  sorrow  for  the  events  that 
took  place  last  year  in  the  region  of  the  Putumayo,  and 
in  token  of  mutual  concord  agree  to  constitute  by  means 
o  a  special  convention  (to  be  agreed  upon  within  the 
term  of  three  months  after  this  agreement  is  in  force) 
an  international  commission  to  investigate  and  clear  up 
ihe  deeds  which  took  place  in  that  region,  giving 
account  of  its  labours  by  means  of  a  report.  If  the  two 

o\ernments  do  not  agree  upon  the  responsibilities 
incurred  for  the  said  deeds,  the  affair  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  to  arbitration.  As  soon  as  those  responsible  and 
culpable  for  the  said  deeds  are  determined,  they  shall 
suffer  the  pains  that  the  law  prescribes  after  the  corre¬ 
sponding  judicial  process  is  concluded.  In  addition  to 
this  those  who  have  suffered  material  damage  shall  be 
indemnified  in  an  equitable  manner,  as  well  as  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  all  punishable  deeds.” 

Here  we  have  it  solemnly  agreed  between  the  two 
Go\  ernments  that  incidents  calling  for  expressions  of 
“ tte  deepest  sorrow  ”  took  place  in  1908  on  the  Putu- 
mayo ;  and  that  an  International  Commission  shall 
be  appointed,  to  ascertain,  not  whether  the  events 
took  place,  but  to  investigate  them  with  a  view 
to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties  and  the 
compensation  of  the  victims.  A  great  part  of  the 
evidence  to  which  I  have  referred,  including  that  of 
Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Mr.  Perkins  regarding  the  out¬ 
rages  on  Colombians,  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of 
this  agreement.  In  the  face  of  this,  the  Directors 
cannot  possibly  refuse  any  longer  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  atrocities  within  this  period  actually  took  place. 
And  the  fact  of  such  things  having  been  done  on  these 
occasions  removes  all  ground  for  incredulity  as  to  their 
having  been  done  previously.  It  is  not  likely  that  men 
who  have  done  such  things  on  one  occasion  had  never 
done  them  before.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that  those  who 
could  commit  such  horrible  crimes  against  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  neighbouring  Government  would  have  spared 
the  helpless  Indians  who  are  ever  at  their  mercy.  And 
the  evidence  of  the  local  witnesses  merely  points  to  the 
continuance  over  a  long  period  of  years  of  the  conduct 
which  has  resulted  in  this  agreement  between  the 
Peruvian  and  Colombian  Governments.  I  consider 
that  we  have  here  alone  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to 
the  denials  of  the  Board,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how7  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  respecting  a  series  of  events  in  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company’s  territory  can  have  remained 
unknown  until  this  moment  to  the  directors  in  London. 

Some  Additional  Witnesses. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  the  statements  of  witnesses 
in  South  America  which  have  come  into  my  possession. 

In  doing  so,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  do  not  give  them  as 
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necessarily  incontrovertible,  but  as  statements  which 
have  not  yet  been  controverted,  and  which  call  aloud 
for  inquiry.  In  any  case  I  think  it  would  be  a  public 
duty  to  ask  that  those  statements  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  answered ;  but  the  duty  seems  beyond  all 
possibility  of  question  after  the  declaration  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  that  they  have  had  no  previous  information  about 
these  allegations.  I  am  making  no  charges  against  the 
company  in  its  corporate  capacity.  If  the  things  have 
been  done,  they  have  been  done  by  servants  without 
any  authority  from  their  employers ;  and  the  Directors 
of  the  company  even  disclaim  knowledge  of  their  having 
been  done.  Under  these  circumstances,  shareholders 
and  directors  alike  will,  I  trust,  be  thankful  that  their 
attention  should  be  called  to  what  has  been  alleged. 

I  begin  with  the  evidence  obtained  by  Mr.  Harden- 
burg,  the  majority  of  it  while  .he  was  at  Iquitos,  but 
owing  to  the  space  that  I  have  had  to  devote  to  answer¬ 
ing  the  directors,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  give  a  few 
samples  from  a  much  larger  bulk.  The  following,  a 
declaration  made  on  October  8,  1908,  by  a  Brazilian 
citizen  named  Joao  Baptista  Braga,  aged  38,  before 
Lieut.  Jose  Bosa  Brazil,  Commandant  of  a  detachment 
of  the  Brazilian  Army  at  Constantinoipo'lis, .  was,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  at  Manaos  :  — 

In  the  year  1902,  I  was  contracted  a.s  fireman  of  the  launch 
Preciada,  which  ran  from  Iquitos  to  the  Biver  Putumayo  and 
belonged  to  the  Senhores  J.  C.  Arana  and  Hermanos.  About 
one  year,  more  or  less,  after  this,  I  resigned  and  began  work 
on  the  launch  of  Sr.  David  Cazes,  British  Consul  in  Iquitos, 
where  I  worked  for  the  ispace  of  one  year. 

On  December  6,  1904,  I  was  again  engaged  by  the  J.  C. 
Arana  and  Hermanos  Co.  to  direct  a  party  of -65  men  (Peru¬ 
vians),  with  a  salary  of  80  soles  (£8)  per  month,  besides  a  bonus 
of  s/100.  My  chiefs  were  the  Senhores  Abelardo  Agiiero  and 
Augusto  Jimenez. 

.  Immediately  after  my  arrival  Senhor  Agiiero'  called  me  in 
order  to  show  me  the  method  of  proceeding  with  the  prisoners 
they  have  there,  so  taking  eight  Indians  out  of  the  cepo  (stocks) 
where  they  had  been  imprisoned,  he  had  them  tied  to  eight 
osts  in  the  patio,  and,  after  drinking  a  bottle  of  cognac  with 
is  partner,  Jimenez,  they  began  to  murder  these  unfortunates. 
The  crime  they  had  committed  was  that  of  having  fled  to 
escape  the  horrible  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

About  three  months  after  this,  Senhor  Agiiero,  the  chief  of 
the  section,  ordered  me  to  shoot  thirty-five  men  whom  he  had 
in  chains  for  the  same  crime  as  the  others  had  committed.  As 
I  refused  to  commit  such  a  hellish  crime,  lie  insulted  me  and 
threatened  to  have  me  shot  if  I  did  not  obey  this  order.  In 
spite  of  this  menace,  I  roundly  refused  to  carry  out  this  order, 
telling  him  that.  I  was  a  Brazilian  citizen  and  would  never  be 
an  assassin.  “Well,  then,”  he  replied,  “if  you  won’t  obey  my 
orders,  I  have  another  who  will,”  and  calling  the  second  chief, 
Augusto  Jimenez,  ordered  him  to  “  kill  those  worthless  wretches 
at  once”  Those  35  unfortunate  wretches,  still  in  chains,  were  thus 
murdered  in  cold  'blood,  and  from  this  instant  forward  they 
began  to  persecute  me,  making  me  endure  all  kinds  of 
miseries.  They  began  by  refusing  me  the  principal  elements 
of  food  to  such  an  extreme  that  I  was  frequently  obliged  to 
eat  airambo  (a  leaf  resembling  the  Brazilian  vinagrera) ,  caguana, 
palmito,  etc.,  the  few  things  that  they  gave  us  to  prevent  our 
dying  from  hunger  being  quite  insufficient  for  the  numerous 
company. 

In  these  conditions,  and  seeing  that  any  moment  I  might 
become  the  victim  of  the  ferocity  of  the  chiefs  of  the  section, 
I  resolved  to  resign  my  position,  and  wrote  asking  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  return  to  Brazil.  This  I  repeated  four  times,  always 
receiving  the  reply  that,  as  they  had  no  other  employee  to  take 
my  place,  they  could  not  let  me  go.  Thus  1  remained,  without 
anybody  to  appeal  to,  without  resources^  and  without  means  of 
transportation,  for  there  was  no  canoe  in  which  I  could  escape. 
At  last  I  understood  that  they  did  not  mean  to  let  me  leave, 
for  naturally  they  feared  that  I  would  relate  the  series  of  mon¬ 
strous  crimes  committed  there. 

During  these  three  years  and  eight'  months  of  detention  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  an  infinity  of  atrocities,  the  like  of 
which  could  hardly  have  been  committed  in  the  Inquisition.  One 
dav  a  tuchaua  (chief),  called  Iubitide,  arrived 'with  70  Indians, 
and  gave  an  Indian  woman  of  his  tribe  to  Jimenez,  the  chief  of 
the  section,  hut  Jimenez,  not  satisfied  with  this  gift,  asked  the 
tuchaua  for  his  own  woman.  The  refusal  of  the  latter  was 
sufficient  for  Jimenez  to  order  him  to  he  tied  up  and  shot. 

It)  would  be  an  endless  task  to  relate  the  innumerable  crimes 
that  I  have  seen  committed  during  rny  stay  in, .this  section.  Here, 
recently,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  tuchaua  known  as  Tiracahuaca 
and  his  ’wife  were  held  prisoners  in  chains.  When  Jimenez— who 


had  been  temporarily  absent — arrived,  he  had  them  brought  into 
his  presence,  and  told  them  that  if  their  tribe  did  not  appear 
within  the  space  of  eight  days,  he  would  show  them  what  he 
would  do  with  them.  The  eight  days  passed,  and,  as  the  tribe 
did  not  come,  he  ordered  a  can  of  kerosene  to  be  poured  over 
them,  and  then,  striking  a  match,  he  set  fire  to  these  unfor¬ 
tunates,  who  fled  to  the  forest,  uttering  the  most  desperate  cries. 
Naturally,  upon  seeing  such  an  awful  crime  committed,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  horror  at  it  to  Jimenez,  who  replied  that  if  there  were 
anybody  who  wished  to  protest  against  the  orders  he  gave,  he 
would  he  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  that)  if  the  company 
kept  him  as  chief,  it  was  because  he  knew  how  to  do  his  duty. 

Then  I  perceived  that  my  life  was  in  more  danger  every  day, 
and  I  resolved  to  escape  at  any  risk.  On  July  28,  the  Peruvian 
Independence  Day,  I  took  advantage  of  the  orgy  in  which  I  found 
the  chiefs  of  the  section  engaged,  and  embarked  in  an.  Indian 
canoe  that  I  found  in  the  port  at  4  a.m. 

My  companions  were  Sr.  Felipe  Cabrera,  a  Colombian,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  for  eighteen  months',  and  a  Peruvian,  Melchor 
Sa.jamm,  who  was  in  the  same  condition  as  myself,  having  been 
flogged  several  times. 

The  next  statement  is  that  of  Genaro  Cap-oro,  an 
employee  of  the  company,  who,  unable  to  write  him¬ 
self,  appeared  before  Federico  M.  Pizarro,  Notary 
Public  at  Iquitos,  on  May  19  of  this  year,  where  his 
declaration  was  signed  by  a  friend,  Jose  Antonio,  the 
notary  witnessing  the  fact  that  the  document  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Caporo,  and  also  signed  by 
Jose  Antonio  at  Caporo’s  request.  As  this  man’s  state-' 
ment  is  open  to  the  objection  that  he  is  illiterate  and 
did  not  write  it  himself,  I  suppress  the  name  of  the 
official  implicated  by  his  evidence,  and  merely  give  it 
as  a  sample  of  the  allegations  that  are  made:  — 

On  June  15,  1907,  I  arrived  at  the  section - - ,  which  is 

under  the  orders  of  A - •,  the  chief  of  this  section.  As  soon 

as  I  arrived  he  ordered  a  commission,  composed  of  twenty-five 
men,  to  go  out  on  a  correria,  and  to  bring  in,  chained  up,  all  the 
Indians  they  found,  together  with  their  women  and  children. 

At  the  end  of  about  twenty  days  the  commission  returned, 
bringing  in,  among  men,  women,  and  children,  about  thirty 

Indins,  all  in  chains.  A - •,  when  they  arrived,  stepped  up 

and  asked  three  old  Indians  and  two  young  women,  their 
daughters,  where  the  rest  of  the  Indians  were.  They  replied1 
that/  they  did  not  know,  for  several  days  before  they  had  all 
dispersed  in  the  forest,  owing  to  the  fear  they  had  of  him  :  then 

A - • —  grasped  his  machete  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  these 

five  unfortunate  victims. 

The  rest  of  the  Indians  brought  by  this  commission  were 
secured  in  the  cepo  (stocks),  which,  as  a  rule,  exists  in  all  the 

sections.  As  A - had  given  the  order  not  to  give  the  poor 

wretches  any  food,  it  was  not  long  before  they  began  to  fall  ill 
and  utter  cries  and  moans  of  pain  and  desperation ;  whenever 
this  occurred  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  remains  being  left, 
for  the  space  of  from  four  to  six  days,  at  the  side  of  their  com¬ 
panions . 

About  twenty  days  after  this  event  A - * —  ordered  another 

commission  of  ten  men  to  go  out  and  bring  in  a  capitan,  with  all 
his  family.  This  order  was  strictly  carried  out,  the  band  return¬ 
ing  in  five  days,  bringing  the  capitan,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 

all  in  chains.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  A - ^  submitted  them 

to  a  cross-examination,  asking  them  why  they  did  not  bring  in 
the  amount  of  rubber  that  he  imposed  upon  them  and  that  his 
superior  chiefs  ordered  him  to  get,  to  which  the  captain  replied 
that,  as  the  quantity  he  demanded  was  very  large,  sometimes  it 
was  impossible  to  collect  it  all.  This  answer  was  sufficient  for 

A -  to  tie  up  his  hands  and  feet  with  a  chain  and  to  order 

three  armfuls  of  wood  to  he  placed  about  the  unfortunate  victim, 
he  himself  bringing  half  a  tin  of  kerosene.  Then  with  his  own 

hands  A - - —  set  fire  to  this  defenceless  victim.  When  the  poor 

wretch’s  wife  saw  this  horrible  act  of  cruelty,  she  implored 

A -  not  to  murder  her  husband  in  such  a  barbarous  manner. 

This  sufficed  for  A - - — -  to  cut  off  her  hea-d  and  throw  her,  too, 

on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  After  this  he  took  the  two 
children,  and,  after  dismembering  them  with  his' machete,  threw 
their  remains  on  the  same  fire . 

I  have  also  seen  him  commit  another  most  barbarous  crime. 
This  was  on  July  11,  1907,  at  about  4  p.m.  The  victim  was  a 
poor  Indian  woman,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  serve  as  a  concubine 
of  one  of  his  adjutants.  The  woman  refused  to  obey  this  order, 
as  she  already  had  an  Indian  husband . 

For  the  same  crime  he  suspended  another  Indian  woman  from 
four  stakes  by  her  hands  and  feet,  and,  after  giving  her  10U 
lashes,  he  took  a  Peruvian  flag,  which  happened  to  be  handy, 
and,  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  sousing  it  with  kerosene,  he  wound  it 
around  her  feet  and  set  fire  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  woman  started 
to  run  off,  crazed  with  the  awful  agony,  he  grasped  his  Mauser 
and  practised  target  shooting  with  her  until  he  brought  her 
down. 

And  finally,  to  convince  oneself  of  the  truth  of  these  statements, 

it  is  sufficient  to  approach  the  neighbourhood  of  - - — ,  for  on 

all  sides  one  sees  the  ground  sown  with  skulls  and  other  human 
hones.  .... 
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From  the  statement-  of  Celestino  Lopez,  signed  before 
Sehor  Pizarro,  on  May  24  of  this  year  at  Iquitos,  I 
take  the  following  extracts:-1— 

On  'March  6,  1908,  I  left  Iquitos  On  the  small  steamer  Liberal, 
bound  for  El  Encanto,  from  whence  we  descended  to  La  Chorrera. 
Hero  I  began  work  as  an  employee  on  April  1  of  the  same  year. 

Ae  soon  as  I  landed  at  this  poit,  I  noticed  with  great  surprise, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  profound  pity,  that  the  unfortunate 
Indians,,  who  loaded  and  unloaded  the  small  steamers  at  the 
port,  were  thin,  hungry,  weak,  and  covered  with  enormous  scars 
produced  by  the  lash  and  the  cruel  blows  of  the  machetes. 

Here  I  also  saw  Dancurt,  the  official  executioner  of  La  Chorrera, 
flagellate  the  poor  Indians  almost  daily  for  the  most  trivial 
iaults — all  this  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Victor 
Macedo,  manager  of  La  Chorrera  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Putumayo. 

Then.  Abelardo  Agiiero,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  war-launch 
Iquitos,  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  Abisinia,  a  section  of  which 
he  was  in  charge,  assuring  me  that  they  did  not  flog  the  Indians 
there,  that  they  had  good  food,  and  that  he  would  pay  me  $80 
per  month.  Believing  in  Iris  good  faith,  and,  above  all,  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  witness  any  more  of  the  many  crimes  that  horrified  me, 

I  accepted  his  offer,  and  within  a  few  days  we  began  the  journey, 
going  in  a  launch  as  far  as  Santa  Julia.  From  here  we  continued 
the  journey  on  foot  to  a  place  called  Araras,  where  I  was  overcome, 
by  weakness,  owing  to  lack  of  food.  Here  Agiiero  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  had  offered  me  so  much,  abandoned  me  in  the  midst 
of  the  selva. 

I  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  Abisinia.  Here  one  day  I 
witnessed  an  excessively  repugnant  scene — nothing  less  than  the 
most  barbarous  flagellation  that  can  be  imagined  of  three  unfor¬ 
tunate  Indians,  who,  for  the  mere  fact  of  not  having  brought  in 
all  the  rubber  ordered,  were  scourged  until  their  backs  and  hips 
were  completely  cut  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing  this  barbarity, 
senor,  I  withdrew,  for  I  could  not  endure  such  spectacles.  .  .  . 

In  May  of  the  same  year  I  went  to  Morelia,  and  had  hardly 
reached  this  section  when  I  witnessed  the  cruel  flagellation  of 
seven  Indians  for  the  usual  crime — that  of  not  delivering  enough 
rubber  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  civilisers.  Two  of  these 
victims  were  mere  boys. 

After  a  stay  of  eight  days  in  Morelia  I  returned  to  Abisinia,  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  my  superiors.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  Bartolome  Zumaeta  arrived,  together  Avith  the  Augusto 
Jimenez.  The  arrival  of  these  two  miserable  wretches  occasioned 
a  scandalous  and  unequalled  drunk,  comparable  only  to  the  orgy 
of  a  horde  of  savages. 

The  day  after  this  debauch  Agiiero  ordered  one  of  his  con¬ 
cubines  to  be  flogged  for  having  held  a  conversation  with  one 
Alberto  Urdinibia.  They  suspended  the  poor  woman  from  a 
rafter  of  the  roof  and  lashed  her  for  two  hours  without  com¬ 
punction,  and  then  they  exhibited  her  naked  body,  bruised  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  lash. 

Seeing  that  an  honest  man  neither  could  nor  should  remain 
here,  1  resolved  to  escape  in  company  with  Urdinibia,  but  as 
our  absence  was  noticed,  they  sent  in  our  pursuit  one  of  those 
celebrated  commissions  of  the  Pittuinayo,  which  overtook  us, 
and  took  us  back  to  Abisinia.  • 

Impatient  at  my  continual  complaints,  Agiiero,  at  last,  gave 
me  permission  to  go  to  Santa  Julia.  During  the  fifteen  days  that 
I  stayed  in  Santa  Julia,  I  saw  three  Indian-  women  flogged  most 
barbarously  without  the  slightest  reason,  by  order  of  Manuel 
Aponte.  Here  a  negro  who  served  as  cook  played  the  role  of 
executioner.  This  flagellation,  like  all  the  rest  I  have  seen  in 
this  region,  was  excessively  inhuman ;  hut,  riot  content  with 
this,  these  fiends,  after  flogging  the  poor  women,  introduced 
ealt  and  vinegar  into  their  wounds. 

From  a  statement  declared  by  Julio  Montero  before 
Federico  M.  Pizarro,  Notary  Public  at  Iquitos,  on 
May  19,  1909: — - 

I  will  state  that  I  have  seen  this  same  Fidel  Velarde  take  his 
machete  and  begin  the  slaughter  of  some  sixty-odd  Indians— men 
women,  and  children — leaving  the  greater  part  of  them  dead  on 
the  ground,  the  others  with  arms,  legs,  ears,  etc.,  cut  off. 

Extract  from  a  statement  made  by  Daniel  Collantes 
and  signed  )by  him  before  Arnaldo  Ouichard,  Notary 
Public  at  Iquitos,  on  May  18,  1909:  — 

During  my  stay  in  this  section  (Atenas),  I  have  seen  them 
murder  some  sixty  Indians,  among  them  men,  women,  and 
children.  These  poo-r  wretches  they  killed  by  shooting  them  to 
death,  by  cutting  them  to  pieces  with  machetes,  and  on  great 
txij-bacoas  (piles  of  wood),  upon  which  they  secured  the  victims 
and  then  set  fire  to  them.  .  .  . 

About  eight  days  after  this  occurrence  Martinengui  ordered  a 
commission  to  set  out  for  the  houses  of  some  neighbouring  Indians 
and  exterminate  them,  with  their  women  and  Children,  as  they 
had  not  brought  in  the  amount  of  rubber  that  he  bad  ordered. 
This  order  was  strictly  carried  out,  for  the  commission  returned  in 
four  days,  bringing  along  with  them  fingers,  ears,  and  several 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  victims  to  prove  to  the  chief  that  they 
had  carried  out  his  orders. 

After  all  these  events,  I  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to 
leave  this  sanguinary  section  and  return  to  La  Chorrera. 


About  three  days  after  my  arrival  some  forty  Ocaina  Indians 
f™  „a8  prisoners,  who  were  shut  up  and  enchained  in  a 
large  cell.  About  4  a  m.  on  the  next  day,  Victor  Macedo,  the  chief 
q  Da  Chorrera,  nad  about  eighteen  confidential  employees  brought 
in  from  La  loabana,  and,  when:  they  arrived,  he  ordered  them  to 
fiog.th0  unfortunate  Oeamas  to  death.  This  order  was  at  once 

!°Uu  buj  ^ma?y  °^rthes?  unhappy  Indians  did  not  succumb 
to  the  lash  and  the  cluo  Macedo  renewed  the  order,  telling  them 

to  tibfiebhevIn^uaS  °ut  of  ,the  ce.U  wll€ro  they  were,  drag  them 
thpm  °f  riV01’’  e^oot  them  there,  and  then  set  fire  to 

wiem.  these  orders  were  strictly  obeyed. 

At  about  9  a.m.  they  began  carrying  the  fuel— wood  and 
kerosene-that  was  to  be  used  for  the  cremation,  and  at  about 

£y  order  of  Macedo,  set  fire  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  of_  the  Oeamas  tribe.  This  smouldering  pile  of 
human  flesh  remained  there  until  about  10  a.m.  on  the  next  day 
It  was  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  Carnival  in  1903  that  this  re¬ 
pugnant  act  of  cruelty  was  committed. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardenburg  from  M.  F. 
Camacho,  dated  Iquitos,  February  20,  1908: — - 

I  have  passed  several  months  in  the  Putumayo,  in  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  J.  C.  Arana  and  Hermanos  Company,  called 
Abisinia,  m  which  I  witnessed  and  had  knowledge  of  several  of 
the  crimes  committed  there  upon  the  unfortunate  Indians,  the 
innaoitants  of  those  selvas. 

Upon  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  the  said  section,  which  I  entered 
with  Abelardo  Agiiero,  its  chief,  and  as  we  were 
pproachmg  the  house,  several  cadaverous-looking  dogs  rushed 
out  to  meet  us  Upon  seeing  them  Agiiero  asked  if  there  was 
no  meat  for  them,  and,  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
hurried  to  the  deposit  of  the  Indians,  where  several  of  these 
uiffiortunates,  besides  being  in  chains,  were  kept  in  cepo  (stocks). 

a  ™ho  held,  clasped  in  his  arms,  the 

iast  of  his  children,  for  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  children  had 
already  been  murdered.  Jerking  the  child  away  from  him  by 
mam  force,  he  was  released  from  cepo  and  unchained,  was  taken 
out  to  the  yard,  and  after  receiving  a  few  rifle  bullets,  was  cut 
o  pieces,  although  still  alive,  with  machetes,  and  thrown  to  the 

■fu  u  1  US  deed’TsavaSe  and  criminal  in  the  extreme,  filled  me 
with  horror,  and  I  protested  against  it— a  protest  to  which  the 
only  answer  was^  laugh  and  the  advice  to  follow  this  repugnant 
example  it  I  -wisned  a  more  remunerative  post  later. 

The  flagellations,  which  were  committed  daily,  were  frightful, 
both  on  account  of  the  way  they  were  carried  out  and  the 

el\Ci  iBy  P.rodu/ed>  they  left  those  who  received 
them  incapable  of  moving  for  a  long  time,  most  of  the  sufferers 
becoming  full  of  maggots  and  in  many  cases  dying  in  awful  agony. 

But  the  worst  of  these  infamies  were  those  they  committed 
upon  the  little  orphans  of  their  victims,  who  were  destined  to 
<  |e  of  hunger,  for  they  never  thought  -of  giving  them  a  mouthful 

in  +  •whe11!1  they  weire  overcome  by  weakness  and  were 

seen  to  be  dying  they  armed  several  cholitos  (little  Indian  boys), 

rifles’,  macbetes,  clubs,  etc.,  and  made  them 
attack  their  victims  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

Extract,  from  a  le-ttei"  to  Mr.  Hardenburg  from 
Aurelio  .Blanco,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  1906,  went 
into  the  district  to  work  at  bis  trade  of  carpenter  :  — 

The  first  was  when  an  unfortunate  Indian  was  given  three  or 
fom  outs  on  the  head  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  three 
days  later;  the  second  was  the  mutilation  of  an  Indian  woman. 
This  act  was  committed  by  the  wife  of  a  chief  of  a  section  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy;  the  third  was  the  flagellation  of  two  unhappy 
Indian  women  for  _  not  obeying  orders.  Such  punishment  was 
never  gn-en,  even  m  the  Inquisition,  for  they  were  hung  up  by 
their  fingers  with  leather  cords,  and  were  then  lashed  from  their 
necks  to  their  toes,  and  not  even  when  they  lost  consciousness  did 
the  lash  cease  to  fall  upon  their  blood-covered  backs.  At  the  least 
calculation,  and  without  exaggeration,  each  one  received  six 
hundred  lashes;  on  the  next  day  they  died.  Those  who  went  on 
the  commission  on  which  I  refused  to  go,  massacred,  it  is  ealeu- 
lated;  at  least  forty  Indians. 

Exti  act  from  tb©  statement  of  another  employee  ■ 
named  Juan  Rosas,  whose  signature  is  witnessed  by 
Nicanoi  de  la  M!esa  and  Julian  Vasquez  at  Iquitos 
on  June  6,  1908: — ■ 

On  August  4,  1903,  I  began  work  on  correria  service  in  the 
section  Abisinia,  where  they  sent  us  to  guard  the  poor  Indians 
and  see  that  they  brought  in  the  rubber  that  the  chief  demanded. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  had  some  fifty  Indians  in 
stocks,  and  as  he  did  not  give  them  a  drop  of  water,  and  much 
less,  food,  the  poor  Indians  -began  to  dry  up  like  pieces  of  wood, 
until  they  reached  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  quite  useless  and 
dyingj  when  he  tied  them  up  to  a  post  and  exterminated  them 
by  using  them  as  targets'  for  his  Mauser  revolver.  On  the  15th 
this  same  senor  went  out  in  a  correria  with  eight  men.  At 
one  of  the  houses  where  they  stopped  to  rest  they  found  two 
Indian  women,  who  were  ill  of  small-pox,  and  these  two  poor 
suffers  begged  Agiiero  for  some  remedies  to  cure  themselves. 
Agiiero  replied  that  he  would  see  that  the  fever  continued  no 
longer,  and,  so  saying,  grasped  a  machete  and  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  two  women. 

On  September  20  I  began  work  at  the  section  Morelia,  where 
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Jimenez  was  the  chief,  and  on  the  30th  a  commission  arrived, 
bringing  fifteen  Indian  prisoners,  who  were  put  in  stocks.  When 
on  tiie  point  of  dying  of  hunger  one  of  the  victims  told  the 
chief  that  it  would  be  better  to  kill  them  at  once  and  not  make 
them  suffer  such  cruel  agonies,  and  this  stone-hearted  sehor 
took  a  machete,  cut  off  his  leg,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
dragged  away,  killed,  and  burned . 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hardenburg’s  collection  of  evidence. 
There  is  no  object  in'  multiplying  statements  which  are 
all  to  much  the  same  effect,  and  space  forbids  it  at 
present.  I  come  next  to  some  further  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  newspapers.  I  understand  the  com¬ 
pany  to  suggest  that  local  journalists  have  attempted 
to  blackmail  them.  I  have  already  dealt  with  that 
suggestion.  But  it  can  have  no  application  to  the 
J ornal  do  Commercio,  already  quoted  in  my  first  article, 
which  is  the  principal  Brazilian  paper,  published  at  the 
Brazilian  town  of  Manaos,  800  miles  from  Iquitos.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  paper  on  September  14,  1907  :  — - 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  to  our  readers,  we  give  the 
following  news,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  a  barbarous  deed,  the 
theatre  of  which  wae  a  point  close  to  one  of  our  frontiers. 

In  the  last  days  of  1906,  a  number  of  employees  of  the  firm  of 
Urbano  Gutierrez  set  out  from  Florencia,  Dept,  of  Tolima, 
Republic  of  Colombia.  They  embarked  in  six  canoes,  with  a 
largo  quantity  of  merchandise,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  of 
thirty-five  days  they  reached  the  Lower  Caquetu.  As  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  shack  for  the  shelter  of  the  party  and  the 
merchandise  was  of  urgent  necessity,  the  chief  of  the  party,  Felipe 
Cabrera,  ordered  some  of  the  men  to  begin  this  operation,  with 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  while  the  rest  proceeded  to  burn  th© 
brush,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  plantations. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  clearing  was  finished  and  the 
construction  of  the  house  well  advanced,  a  group  of  nearly  twenty 
Peruvian  caucheros  (rubber  collectors),  all  armed  with  rifles, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Two  Barbados  negroes  formed  part 
of  this  band.  The  Peruvians  first  encountered  a-  group  of  eight 
persons — four  men  and  one  Colombian  woman,  two  Indian  men 
and  one  Indian  woman — 'all  of  whom  were  apart-  from  their  com¬ 
panions,  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  ma-ndioca  flour.  Of  this 
inoffensive  group,  the  two  Indians  fell,  shot  dead.  Then  the 
Peruvians  sent  a  letter  to  one  Sr.  Norman,  an  agent  of  the  Arana 
Co.,  who  arrived  on  the  scene  three  days  later,  accompanied  by 
another  party.  Norman  urged  Felipe  Cabrera,  with  threats,  to 
send  an  order  to  Jose  de  1a-  Paz  Gutierrez,  who  was  absent  with 
the  rest  of  the  men,  to  deliver  up  all  the  arms  they  had.  Cabrera, 
in  fear  of  his  life,  wrote  the  order,  which  Norman  took  to  its 
destination.  When  in  possession  of  the  arms  they  began  another 
butchery.  The  Peruvians  discharged  their  weapons  at  the  Indians 
who  were  constructing  the  roof  of  the  house.  These  poor  unfor¬ 
tunates,  pierced  by  the  bullets,  some  dead,  others  wounded, 
rolled  off  the  roof  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Not  content  with  these 
cowardly  murders,  for  they  had  already  killed  twenty-five,  they 
took  the  Indian  women  of  advanced  age,  threw  them  into  the 
canoes  of  the  Colombians,  and  conducted  them  to  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  then  discharged  their  rifles  at  them,  killing  them 
all. 

What  they  did  with  the  children  was  still  more  barbarous,  for 
they  jammed  them  head-downwards  into  the  holes  that  had  been 
dug  to  receive  the  posts  that  were  to  support  the  house.  The 
Peruvians,  after  taking  possession  of  the  merchandise,  conducted 
the  Colombians,  the  tuchaua  (Indian  chief)  of  the  Andoques,  two 
Indians,  and  an  Indian  woman  to  'Matanzas,  the  dwelling-place 
of  Norman,  the  journey  taking  two  days.  Here  the  prisoners 
were  tied  up  with  cords,  and  afterwards  shut  tup  in  one  of  the 
houses,  where  they  passed  a  night  of  torture.  In  the  morning 
the  tuchaua  and  the  two  Indians  were  taken  out  to  a  near-by 
knoll  and  clubbed  to  death. 

The  narrative  of  which  the  foregoing  comprises  only 
a  part  was  the  account  given  by  a  Colombian  named 
Roso  Espana,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
had  made  his  escape  to  Brazilian  territory.  I  will 
follow  it  with  certain  statements  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Iquitos  paper,  La  Sancioti,  from  which  I  quoted 
last  week.  I  understand  it  to  'be  .  suggested  by  the 
company  that  statements  which  have  appeared  in  such 
quarters  have  been  made  use  of  for  blackmailing  pur¬ 
poses.  If  my  information  is  correct  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  a  suggestion  in  the  ease  of  La  Sancion.  But 
he  that  as  it  may,  the  question,  as  already  pointed  out, 
is  not  what  use  may  have  been,  made  by  third  parties 
of  this  evidence,  but  whether  the  evidence  itself  is 


entitled  to  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  state¬ 
ments  relate  in  some  instances  to  outrages  on  certain 
Colombians,  and  that  such  outrages  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  is  now  established  by  the  agreement  between 
the  Peruvian  and  the  Colombian  Governments.  Apart 
from  that,  they  are  so  detailed  as  to  be  readily  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  verification  or  dispi'oof.  The  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  can  have  no  objection  to  their  pub¬ 
lication,  as  they  relate  to  a  period  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  company,  and  I  think  the  directors  will  he  the 
first  to  agree  with  me  that  they  ai'e  of  a  nature  deserving 
public  attention. 

The  following,  signed  by  Julio  F.  Mui’iedas,  appeared 
in  La  Sancion  of  August  22,  1907: _ 

Iquitos,  July  31,  1907. 

According  to  documents,  in  my  possession,  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public  hi  my  house  in  the  second  block  of 
Ucayah-st-reet,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  left  this  place  for  the 
Putumayo  in  November  of  last  year,  by  wav  of  the  varaderos 
(overland  trail),  having  been  offered,  once '  there,  a  position. 
In  that  section  (El  Eneanto)  I  was  detained  three’  months,  for 

my  servant  fell  ill  of  small-pox . The  position  was  -not 

given  to  me,  and  I  went  to  La  Chorrera,  of  which  -Senor  Victor 
Maoedo  is  manager,  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion.  At  this  place  I  stayed  .  three  months  more,  awaiting  mot 
only  the  promised  employment,  but.  also,  towards  last-,  a 
steamei  in  wliicb  to  return  to  Iquitos,  as  I  did  at  last  in  the 
O'psmopolita.  .  .  . 

'What  I  certify  is  that  in  one  of  the  establishments  of  La 
Chorrera,  in  the  section  Matanzas,  the  chief,  Armando  Norman, 
applies  200  or  more  lashes,  which  are  given  with  rough  scourges 
of  crude  leather,  to  the  unhappy  Indians,  when  they — to  their 
misfortune — do  not  deliver  punctually  the  number  of  rolls  of 
rubber  of  the  weight  desired;  other  times,  when  the  Indian, 
fearful  of  not  being  able  to  deliver  the  required  amount  of 
lubber,  flees,  they  take  his  children,  suspend  them  by  their 
hands  and  feet,  and,  in  this  position,  apply  fire,  so  that  with 
thy  cruel  pains  produced  by  this  torture,  they  will  tell  where 
their  fathers  are  hidden. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  always  for  lack  of  weight  of  the 
rubber,  they  are  shot  or  their  arms  and  legs  are  cut  off  with 
machetes,  and  the  body  is  thrown  around  the  house  and  more 
than  once  the  repugnant  spectacle  of  dogs  dragging  about  the 
arms  or  legs  of  one  of  these  unfortunates  is  witnessed. 

I  have  also  witnessed  another  scene,  excessively  inhuman  and 
repugnant  :  Juan  C.  Oa, stanos  embarked  in  the  Liberal  for  this 
m  an(^  ka*ke  along  with  him  his  Indian  woman, 

Matude,  which  was  not  permitted,  for  Bartoleme  Zumaeta  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  beauty  of  the  unhappy  woman.  Casta-nos, 
upon  seeing  that  they  refused  to  let  him  take  her  with  him,  in 
spite  of  all  Matilde  s  pleadings  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him, 
had, to  abandon  her,  and,  in  his  presence,  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  given  to  Zumaeta.  The  Indian  woman  fled  from  him,  and 
■upon  her  return  to  La  Chorrera  she  w-ent  to  sleep  on  board  one 
of  the  vessels  anchored  in  that  port.  She  was  delivered  to  the 
company,  and  was  inhumanly  scourged  with  twenty-five  lashes 
and  was  shut  up  in  a  deposit,  where  she  remained  at  our  depar¬ 
ture  from  La  Chorrera. 

Finally,  two  well-known  Colombians,  who  are  under  the  orders 
of  the  agency  of  El  E-ncanto,  flogged  the  capitanes  Cuyo,  Guema-, 
and  Nampf,  of  the  Yaquebuas  tribe,  and  capitan  Acate  of  the 
Nuisayes.  I  he  first  was  flogged  to  death,  and  the  others,  after 
the  flagellation,  were  kept  chained  up  for  several  months,  all  for 
the  crime  of  their  people  in  not  delivering  the  number  of  kilos  of 
rubber  fixed  by  the  company. 

A  little  before  these  crimes  one  of  the  men  referred  to  mur¬ 
dered  three  Indians,  stabbing  them  with  his  own  bands. 

These  are  the  actual  deeds  that  are  carried  out  every  moment 
in  the  Putumayo. 

In  the  same  paper  on  August  26,  1907,  appeared  a 
statement  by  Senor  Juan  Castanos,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  passages:  — 

On  December  24,  1906,  I  received  a  letter  from  Senor  Jose  I 
Fonseca,  ordering  me  to  take  charge  of  the  section  Porvenir  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  Senor  Joaquin  Lameyras,  who  abandonel 
the  -position  rather  than  obey  the  order  to  murder  the  Indian 
woman,  Josefa,  the  wife  of  Carlos  L-emus,  with  a  little  son  of  the 
same  man  and  the  Indian  woman,  Victorina,  whom  he  had  as  his 
woman.  .  .  .  One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Fonseca,  in 

which  he  said  :  “  I  know  that  you  have  the  woman  of  Carlos 
Lemus — Josefa — and  Victorina,  the  Colombian  :  send  them  to  me 
by  the  Indians  I  send  you,  called  the  Boras,  who,  as  they  are 
cannibals,  and  hostile  to  the  Huitotos,  will  brine:  them  and  ohot- 
the  orders  of  their  chief.” 

I  told  the  commission  of  the  Boras, that  the  Indian  women  had 
not  yet  arrived,,  and  that  my  men-  were  out  looking  for  them  :  and 
I  obliged  them  to  return,  answering  Fonseca  that  I  did  not  have 
the  Indian  women  in  my  possession.  I  then  received  another 
letter,  in  which  he  said  that  I  had  Josefa,  Victorina,. .and, Marina 
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aixl  that  I  should  proceed  according  to  orders  received.  I 
answered  that  I  did  not  wish  to  stain  myself  with  innocent  blood, 
and  that,  consequently,  I  would  not  deliver  them  to  their  would-be 
murderers,  but  would  take  them  there  in  person.  Impatient  at 
this  answer,  lie  sent  ten  employees,  who  surrounded  the  house, 
insulted  me,  tied  up  the  Indian  women,  and  even  tried  to  do  so 
with  my  chola  (Indian  woman),  who  was  about  to  give  birth.  I 
protested,  took  up  my  carbine,  made  them  respect  her,  and  then 
went  with  all  of  them  to  Ultimo  Retiro.  Then  my  Calvary  began. 

The  greeting  Fonseca  gave  me  was  the  following:  “  You' have 
not  obeyed  orders,  you  follow  the  conduct  of  Lameyras,  you 
reveal  yourself.  After  this,  see  that  you  obey  orders.” 

Lusano !  “  What  do  you  want?  ”  answered  the  Indian  woman. 

“  K'll  that  woman  with  the  axe.”  “  Senor  Fonseca,  they  are  in 
your  hands.  I  am  not  responsible.  Do  as  you  please,  for  here 
are  all  the  Indian  women.  I  am  going  to  La  Chorrera.”  “You 
are  not  going,  I  want  you  to  see  the  fate  of  your  protegees.”  “  Do 
as  you  please,  I  replied,  “I  am  exempt  from  all  responsibility.” 
Then  Pinedo  took  the  woman  and  wounded  her  with  a  bullet; 
the  woman  begged  and  cried ;  she  grasped  a  pole  driven  into  the 
gji-ound ;  to  mak-e  her  loosen  it  they  cut  her  hands  off ;  Fonseca 
then  took  a  club,  knocked  her  senseless,  and  then  they  killed  her. 
Everything  over,  they  ridiculed  me  because  I  retired,  unable  to 
witness  such  cruelties. 


)RU  ™Tay  s°  to  Chorrera  now.”  “  That  is  my  desire,”  I 
replied,  ‘I  owe  you  nothing,  and  so  I  have  a  right  to  go.  ”  “  You 
will  go,  but  not  your  woman,  nor  your  boy.”  “  They  won’t 
stay  here,  for  they  are  mine.”  “lam  the  chief  and  I  command 
jC'r0'  ,  ,  ,  wol?ai1  owes  you  nothing,  and  the  boy  less;  why 

do  you  take  them  from  me?  You  take  a  great  responsibility  upon 
yonrseh.  there  is  no  responsibility  here;  she  does  not  go.” 

Tery  well,  I  answered.  “If  you  talk  too  much,  you  will  go 
to  the  place  meant  for  dare-devils,  so  you  had  better  move  on.” 

I  left  my  woman,  my  son,  my  boy ;  I  left  my  soul,  I  left  every- 
•  •  •  I  arrived  at  La  Chorrera;  a  horrible  deception  who 
would  believe  it?  Macedo’s  answer  was:  “You  failed  in  respect 
to  your  chiet ;  that  is  not  accepted  here.  You  did  not  obey  your 
ciders;  here  it  is  necessary  to  kill;  here  no  employee  is  exempted 
fl?5f  <*omg  what  -1?,0  1S  ordered.”  I  answered  :  “What  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  is  to  kill  people  unjustly.”  “  Respect  your  orders  and 
noihmg  more,  he  answered  me. 


Conclusion. 

This  concludes  the  evidence  which  considerations  of 
space  allow  me  to  produce  at  the  present  moment. 
Remembering  that  what  I  have  given  is  only  a  sample 
«f  a  much  larger  body  of  evidence  of  the  same  character, 
it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  case  has  been 
made  out  for  some  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  way  the 
lubber-collecting  business  has  been  conducted  in  recent 
years  in  the  Putumayo  district.  This  has  already  been 
recognised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  two 
separate  questions  have  been  addressed  to  the-  Foreign 
Secretary  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  answered 
to-dav  (Wednesday);  and  it  may  he  expected  that 
Parliament  will  take  further  -  notice  of  the  matter. 
The  Peruvian  and  Amazon  Company  only  comes  into 
the  case  as  being  responsible  for  the  way  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  at  the  present  moment  ;  and  if  the 
London  Board,  as  they  haven  given  the  public  to 
understand,  have  never  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  facts  until  last  week,  the  responsibility  may 
he  rather  legal  than  moral.  I  desire  to  express  no 
opinion  whatever  on  that  point.  But  I  take  for  granted 
that  the  directors,  including,  as  they  do,  at  least  two 
English  gentlemen,  will  entirely  agree  with  me  that  the 
allegations  can  no  longer  be  disposed  of  as  mere  menda- 


Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  I  trust  that  the 
directors  of  the  Peruvian  and  Amazon  Company  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  case  as  it  stands  demands 
their  earnest  attention,  and  that  they  will,  after  fully 
investigating  all  the  circumstances,  take  effectual  steps 
to  remove  all  ground  for  unfavourable  criticism  of  their 
business  in  future. 


A  STATEMENT  FROM  THE  PERUVIAN  LEGATION. 


The  foregoing  article  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers  when  I  received  the  following:  communication 
from  the  Peruvian  Legation.  Although  dated  September 
25  (Saturday)  it  was  only  delivered  to  me  by  a  special 
messenger  on  Monday  afternoon,  a  couple  of  hours  after 
the  letter  from  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  :  — 


x  ei  u\  iciij  ,  jeonaon . 


„  _  September  25,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  of  Truth, 

Carte ret-stre et,  Westminster,  -S.W. 

Sir,— In  the  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  of  22nd  inst,  appears 
an  article -entitled  Hie  Devil’s  Paradise,”  in  which  you  narrate 
■the  atrocities  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  against 
the  aborigines  of  the  Putumayo  region  by  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  Ltd. 

This  Legation  categorically  denies  that  the  acts-  you  describe, 
and  Which  are  severely  punished  by  our  laws,  could  have  taken 
place  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Government  on  the  Putumayo 
River,  where  Peru  has  authorities  appointed  direct  by  the  Supreme 
Government;  and  where  a  strong  military  .garrison  is  likewise 
maintained. 


The  territory  of  Putumayo  is  not  a  sort  of  no-man’s  land  as 
-described  by  you,  and  is  in  direct  communication  by  steamer  and 
other  rapid  routes  with  Iquitos,  the  capital  of  the  important 
Department  of  Loreto.  Iquitos,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connected 
by  telegraphic  and  wireless  installations  with  Lima  and  the  whole 
of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  acts  of  the 
nature  described  could  have  been  committed  without  the  guilty 
Parties  being  promptly  and  severely  punished  by  the  authorities. 

The  quotations  referred  to  of  the  two  local  newspapers,  La 
Fetpa  and  La  Saricion,  should  not  be  given  the  least- credit,  as 
both  these  papers- were  started  by  the  same  editor  for  dishonest 
purposes,  and  for  that  reason  were  so  shortlived. 


The  said  papers  published  fantastic  crimes  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  employees  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Arana  and 
Hnos.,  and  when  the  employees  of  this  old  and  well-known  house 
commenced  proceedings  for  libel  against  the  said  editor,  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  order  to  evade  the  grave,  responsibility  he  had 
incurred. 


These  facts  are  well  known  at  Iquitos,  and  my  Government  is 
aware  that  of  late  some  individuals  were  trying  to  obtain  from 
persons  of  bad  character  false  declarations  for  blackmailing  pur¬ 
poses. 

There  .are  other  English  rubber  companies  in  Peru,  as  the 
Inambari  Company  for  instance,  who  can  speak  as  to  the  treaL 
ment  always  given  to  the  natives,  and  who  will  certainly  not 
confirm  the  information  contained  in  your  article.  Besides,  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  traders  anxious  to  secure  abundance  of 
labour  should  commit  iniquitous  acts  of  the  nature  described  and 
only  conducive  to  the  annihilation  of  the  very  hands  of  which 
they  are  in  such  need  ? 

I  must  therefore  repudiate  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  the 
accusation  contained  in  the  said  article  and  based  on  the  malicious 
information  supplied  to  you,  and  I  protest  most  emphatically 
against  references  therein  made  that  soldiers  of  the  Peruvian 
Army  could  be  capable  of  committing  the  acts  of  inhumanity 
described  by  Mr.  Hardenburg. 

Trusting  that  you  will  kindly  give  to  this  communication  the 
same  prominence  that  you  granted  to  the  article  in  your  last 
issue. — I  am,  Sir,  with  best  thanks,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  E.  Lembcke,  Charge  d’ Affaires. 


Clous  gossip  concocted  for  dishonest  purposes.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  Colombian  Government  having  inter¬ 
fered  for  the  protection  of  its,  own  subjects  is  sufficient 
to  negative  that.  I  may  add  that  1  have- also  authentic 
information  that  the  Barbados  Government  has  made 
Claims  upon  the  company,  or  its:  predecessors  in  title,  in 
respect  of  the  ill-treatment  of  British  subjects  from 
Barbados -who  had  taken  service  in  the  district.  This; 
whicn  I  do  not  think  can  be  denied,  further  nega¬ 
tives  the  suggestion  that  ther,e  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  the  rubber-collecting  business  on  the  Putumayo 
except  what  has  been  said  mendaciously  and  dishonestly. 


While  desirous  of  giving  all  possible  weight  to  an 
official  document  of  this  character,  I  confess  that  its 
transparent  futility  absolutely  amazes  me.  The  Lega¬ 
tion  offers  a  solemn  and  categorical  denial.  But  what 
does  it  deny?  "That  the  acts  you  describe  .  .  .  could 
have  taken  place  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Putumayo  river.”  But  I  have  never  said 
that  the  acts  took  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Peruvian  Government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  the  Peruvian  Government  knows  of 
many  of  these  acts,  and  the  Charge-  d’Affaires  will  see 
the  proof  of  this  in  what  has  been  said  above.  The 
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very  outrages  on  Colombian  subjects  which  I  have 
described  have  been  the  subject  of  long  negotiation 
between  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  Governments, 
with  the  result  recorded  in  the  Protocol  of  April  1. 
The  treatment  of  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Mr.  Perkins  has 
been  for  a  year  past  the  subject  of  negotiation  between 
the  Peruvian  Government  and  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  result  that  in  a  letter  I  have 
before  me,  Mr.  Perkins  says  that  the  claim  has-  been 
settled  for  £500.  The  Peruvian  Legation  may  easily 
not  know  of  this  last  fact,  but  its  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  Protocol  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  it  is 
remarkable,  and  puts  it  wholly  out  of  court  as  a  witness 
to  what  has  or  has  not  occurred  on  the  Putumayo. 

I  naturally  wonder  whether  the  Legation  is  any  better 
informed  in  regard  to  the  newspapers  at  Iquitos.  It 
mentions  facts  “  well  known  at  Iquitos  ”  which  are  put 
forward  as  discrediting  the  statements  of  La  Felpa.  and 
La  Sancion.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hardenburg  on  this 
matter,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  heard  nothing  of  the 
alleged  circumstances  during  a  residence  of  over  twelve 
months  at  Iquitos.  He  gives  a  very  different  account 
of  the  fiicts.  He  tells  me  that  when  he  arrived  at 
Iquitos  La  Sancion  had  expired,  but  La  Fclpa  was  still 
in  existence.  The  editor  and  proprietor,  however,  Mr. 
fealdana,  was  in  financial  difficulties  owing  to  having 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  company.  La  Fclpa ■  con¬ 
sequently  expired  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Hardenburg’s 
arrival  at  Iquitos,  and  Mr.  Saldana  betook  himself  to 
Lima.  Mr.  Hardenburg,  although  he  was  in  the  town 
for  a  year  afterwards,  never  heard  of  his  being  prose¬ 
cuted.  He  never  met  Saldana,  but  he  did  meet  his 
son,  and  from  the  son,  as  he  tells  me,  he  learned  that 
the  father  was  engaged,  without  any  disguise,  as  a 
journalist  in  Lima  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Harden¬ 
burg  was  at  Iquitos.  All  this  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  account  which  the  Peruvian  Charge  d’ Affaires 
gives  of  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Saldana  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  prosecution  for  libel.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  ILardenourg  states  that  while  carrying  on  his  news¬ 
papers  at  Iquitos,  Mr.  Saldana  presented  to  the  local 
court  a  “  denunciation  ”  or  indictment  against  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  its  predecessors,  the  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  this  proceeding  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  own  paper.  Nothing  came  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  Mr.  Hardenburg’s  explanation  is  that  it 
was  simply  shelved  until  Saldana  left  Iquitos.  Further, 
Mr.  Hardenburg  states  that  most  of  the  articles  which 
Saldana  published  at  Iquitos  were  subsequently  re^- 
prinoed  in  Lima  in  La  Prensa,  a  leading  newspaper  of 
that  town.  Is  the  Peruvian  Legation  aware  of  any 
proceedings  that  were  ever  taken  against  La  Prensa 
after  the  alleged  disappearance  of  Saldana  himself?  I 
fear  that  it  is  imperfectly  informed,  and  I  wonder 
whether  its  information  about  these  allegations  dates 
any  further  back  than  some  time  in  last  week  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  appearance  of  the  Truth  article. 

The  inference  in  Mr.  Lembcke’s  letter  to  other  rubber 
companies  and  the  argument  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
ill-treat  the  natives  are  quite  beside  the  point.  They 
might  equally  well  be  used  as  an  answer  to  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Congo 
itself.  The  Charge  d’ Affaires  forgets  that  the  directors 


of  the  company  know  nothing  of  what  has  been  going 
on.  If  they  had  done  so  they  might  possibly  have 
seen  that  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  if  there  was 
any  probability  of  that,  would  he  disadvantageous  to 
their  interest.  Their  employees,  who  are  the  parties 
incriminated,  had  unfortunately  no  interest,  except  to 
get  in  the  greatest  amount  of  rubber  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  That  is  the  source  of  all  the  trouble. 
In  regard  to  the  Peruvian  army,  I  quite  understand 
Mr.  Hardenburg’s  statements  being  resented  by  a  Peru¬ 
vian,  but  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  discredit  him  by  the 
suggestion  that  Europeans,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world  are  incapable  of 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  towards  natives.  Besides, 
Mr.  Hardenburg  tells  me  that  the  Peruvian  soldiers 
whom  he  saw  were  themselves  mostly  natives.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  Congo,  and,  unhappily,  that  there 
are  few  nations,  certainly  not  our  own,  whose  subjects 
have  not  been  found  guilty  before  now  of  acts  as  had 
as  those  which  Mr.  Lembcke  believes  Peruvian  soldiers 
incapable. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  afraid  that  the  Peruvian  Lega¬ 
tion  is  of  little  help  towards  the  elucidation  of  tha 
truth  in  this  matter. 

SERIO-COMIC  ARMY  MANOEUVRES. 

Last  week’s  Army  manoeuvres  on  the  Upper  Thames 
were  exceedingly  creditable  to  all  who  took  part  in 
them,  except  those  who  were  responsible  for  their 
direction.  According  to  the  reports  of  experts,  nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  the  marching  of  the 
infantry,  the  tactical  handling  of  the  artillery,  the  dash 
of  the  cavahy,  and  the  willingness  of  all  to  do  every¬ 
thing  asked  of  them.  But  there  praise  must  stop,  and 
criticism  begin ;  for  in  all  other  respects  the  manoeuvres 
were  a  failure,  and  ended  in  a  fiasco.  Not  a  single 
fresh  lesson  of  war  has  been  learnt,  and  no  new  light 
has  been  thrown  on  these  strategical  and  tactical 
problems  which  it  is  the  object  of  peace  manoeuvres 
to  unravel  for  the  guidance  of  the  rising  generation 
of  soldiers.  This  is  the  more  disappointing,  since  the 
manoeuvres  were  boomed  beforehand  by  the  General 
Staff  as  having  been  planned  on  unusually  “  realistic 
conditions,”  from  which  much  professional  profit  was  to 
be  expected.  “  Realistic  conditions  ”  mean  hardship  and 
discomfort,  which  no  one  objects  to  when  necessary; 
but  what  both  officers  and  men  do  object  to  is  being 
“  messed  about,”  only  to  be  made  fools  of,  and  I  fear 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  during  last  week  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Thames.  Complaints 
have  reached  me,  not  from  grumblers  and  wastrels, 
but  from  keen  soldiers,  that  the  Army  service  arrange¬ 
ments  were  shockingly  muddled,  that  owing  to  a  want 
of  ordinary  foresight  men  were  separated  from  their 
greatcoats,  and  exposed  by  day  and  by  night  to  torrents 
of  rain,  that  in  some  cases  they  had  to  go  for  two  days 
without  food,  except  what  they  could  find  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  driven  in  their  hunger  to  make  forcible 
raids  on  the  waggons  of  more  fortunate  corps  who  were 
in  possession  of  supplies.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on  at  peace  manoeuvres,  when  the  staff  have  had  plenty 
of  time  to  make  arrangements,  what  will  happen  during 
war  when  the  conditions  are  real  instead  of  imaginary? 
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The  plan  of  the  manoeuvre  operations  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  muddle  which  occurred.  It  was 
based  on  that  of  the  well-known  campaign  of  1849,  when 
the  Sardinians  under  Chzarnowrsky  faced  the  Austrians 
under  'Marshal  Radetzky,  with  the  Ticino  between  the 
two  armies.  The  Thames  was  imagined  to  be  the 
Ticino,  the  Sardinians  were  represented  by  the  Blue 
force  under  General  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  who  personated 
Chzarnowsky,  while  the  Red  force  north  of  the  river, 
under  the  lead  of  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien, 
took  the  place  of  the  Austrian  army.  Oxford  became 
Pavia,  Cheltenham  Milan,  Swindon  Mortara,  Salisbury 
Turin,  and  so  on.  The  Director  (Sir  John  French) 
placed  the  Blue  and  Red  forces  looking  at  each  other 
aross  the  Thames  in  the  same  relative  positions  wdiich 
the  Sardinians  and  Austrians  occupied  on  the  Ticino, 
and  then  told  the  two  generals  to  go  on.  To  attempt 
the  wholesale  transfer  of  a  given  strategical  situation, 
brought  about  by  the  special  political,  military,  and 
geographical  circumstances  of  a  set  occasion,  to  another 
theatre  of  war,  where  the  conditions  wholly  differ,  is 
obviously  unreal,  and  can  only  mislead  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  seeking  for  direction.  Parrot-like  imita¬ 
tion  is  inapplicable  to  strategical  plans,  which  must 
adapt  themselves  to  local  circumstances,  and  until  our 
newly  created  General  Staff  understand  this,  the  only 
results  of  peace  manoeuvres  will  be  repetitions  of  the 
abortive  impasse  which  was  brought  about  at  midday 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  when  the  two  conflicting  forces 
got  so  entangled  that  Sir  John  French  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  bring  the  manoeuvres  to  a  premature  end. 
Wednesday’s  work  was  only  a  spectacular  sham  fight 
improvised  to  amuse  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane, 
who  came  down  with  the  expectation  of  witnessing  the 
culminating  pitched  battle  due  to  three  days’  scientific 
manoeuvring. 

The  initial  blunder  was  committed  by  the  directing 
staff  of  setting  an  exercise  containing  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion  and  then  expecting  the  two  generals-elect  to  work 
it  out,  not  on  their  own  plans,  but  according  to  superior 
intentions,  of  which  they  had  been  kept  in  ignorance. 
When  the  generals  took  over  their  forces  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Sunday,  September  19,  they  found  the  various 
units  under  their  command  previously  placed  in 
assigned  positions,  for  reasons  which  were  not  vouch¬ 
safed.  Take  the  Blue  force  dispositions  as  an  example 
of  what  happened.  In  imitation  of  Chzarnowsky’s  plan 
of  campaign,  the  11th  Brigade  and  three  batteries  of 
artillery  were  detached  to  Cumnor,  twenty  miles  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Blue  force  line  (Malmesbury — 
Swindon)  in  order  to  watch  the  passages  over  the 
Thames  near  Oxford — the  Pavia  of  the  1849  campaign. 
Not  having  been  informed  of  the  director’s  intention  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  this  detached  force,  the  Blue 
force  commander  withdrew  it  early  on  Monday  morning 
to  Faringdon,  where  the  2nd  division  of  his  army  was 
concentrating,  thus  leaving  the  river  passages  near 
Oxford  open  for  the  unopposed  crossing  of  the  4th 
cavalry  and  5th  and  6th  infantry  brigades  of  the 
Red  army.  It  was  for  withdrawing  his  division 
from  Pavia  under  similar  circumstances  in  1849 
that  General  Ramorino  was  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Ah  sit  omen  I. 


The  situation  at  1.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  when 
the  cease  fire'  was  sounded  after  the  Red  army  had 
captured  the  F aringdon  position,  shows  how  hopeless 
was  the  entanglement  of  the  rival  forces.  The  whole 
of  the  Red  army,  less  the  1st  infantry  brigade,  which 
had  been  defeated  en  route  from  Cheltenham,  had  placed 
itself  right  athwart  the  Blue  army’s  communications 
with  Salisbury,  its  own  communications  with  North¬ 
ampton  having  been  simultaneously  cut  by  the  Blue 
cavalry  established  at  Eynsham  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames,  after  surprising  and  crumpling  up  the  House¬ 
hold  cavalry.  The  Red  and  Blue  armies  had  thus  both 
turned  somersaults  and,  faced  about,  wTere  looking  at 
each  other  from  opposite  directions  to  those  which  they 
had  first  taken  up.  It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for 
wonder  if  under  the  above  circumstances  the  umpires 
got  fogged  and  were  unable  to  disentangle  a  situation 
which  was  both  ridiculous  and  impossible,  which  could 
not  have  occurred  in  wax*,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  occur  at  instructional  manoeuvres  during 
peace. 

THE  CENSOR  OF  STAGE  MANNERS. 

While  the  question  of  censoring  plays  is  fresh  in  every 
one’s  mind,  it  may  be  profitable  to  suggest  that  another 
censorship  is  most  advisable— a  censorship  of  stage 
manners.  Realistic  stage-management  always  seems  to 
stop  short  of  this  subject.  Even  at  the  Court  Theatre 
I  have  seen  a  man  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  sofa  about 
four  feet  from  the  footlights,  stai-ing  before  him  into 
the  auditorium.  This  really  meant  that;  he  was  “  in 
the  coirner,”  with  his  back  to  every  one ;  and  the  fact 
that  no  one  said  “  What  on  eai*th  are  you  doing  ? 
What’s  the  matter  with  the  wall-paper?”  was  flagrantly 
unrealistic. 

But,  then,  people  who  are  secretly  unhappy  on  the 
stage  are  so  very  open  about  it.  They  breathe  misery. 
A  successful  play  was  produced  at  a  fashionable  theatre 
this  summer  in  which  the  heroine  is  labouring  under 
a  sense  of  wrong-doing.  She  is  certainly  in  a  hopeless 
quandary,  but  secrecy  is  all  important.  Well,  she 
moved  and  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  tuned  several  tones 
too  high ;  but  no  one,  not  even  the  men  who  loved  her, 
made  any  remark  on  it. 

Take  the  case  of  the  forlorn  heroine  who  has  been 
deserted.  Her  aged  father  is  going  to  die  if  he  finds 
out,  and  she  will  have  to  leave  her  yappy  yome  and 
the  peaceful  village  where  the  bells  are  always  ringing 
but  the  parson  is  never  in  church,  since  he  is  usually 
admonishing  some  one  on  the  stage.  In  nineteen  plays 
out  of  twenty  that  young  woman  goes  about  with  a 
statement  of  her  sorrow  so  plainly  written  on  her  face 
that  in  the  circumstances  it  amounts  to  indecent  oxit- 
spokenness.  “  Deserted  Heroine  About  to  be  Dis¬ 
graced  ”  is  proclaimed  even  in  the  disarray  of  her  hair. 

Then  there  is  an  instance  of  shocking  bad  manners 
which  is  constantly  occurring  on  the  stage.  A 
character  enters  while  two  other  people  on  the  stage 
are  speaking.  Instead  of  announcing  his  presence,  he 
stands  in  the  doorway,  smiling,  till  they  have  finished, 
and  then  comes  forward,  saying  :  “  Ah,  but  Lady  Footle, 
you  forget  that  women  are  only  fickle  when  they  are 
constant,”  or  some  other  epigram  which  means  about 
as  much,  and  provides  him  with  an  effective  entrance. 
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Ia  real  life,  people  who  enter  a  room  unheard  speak 
as  soon  as  they  do  so.  It  is  most  immoral  to  present 
plays  in  which  such  eavesdropping  is  represented  as 
usual  and  not  worthy  of  reproach. 

Conspiracy  on  the  stage  is  as  conspicuous  as  police 
supervision  in  real  life.  The  expression  of  the  con¬ 
spirator  would  give  him  away  to  the  most  unsophisti¬ 
cated  heroine.  “But  hist!  We  are  observed!”  is,  in 
itself,  a  conspicuous  remark.  No  one  could  say  Hist! 
without  attracting  attention.  “  But  see !  He  comes  !  ” 
is  an  admirable  example  of  how  things  do  not  happen. 

Why,  again,  does  the  hero  nearly  always  propose  to 
the  heroine’s  back?  She  is  usually  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  footlights,  gazing  at  the  gallery ;  he* 
is  about  four  feet  behind  her,  in  the  centre.  If  the 
mind  puts  the  fourth  wall  in  its  place  for  a  moment,  the 
utter  absurdity  of  such  a  position  becomes  immediately 
apparent.  It  would  be  very  silly  for  them  to  stand  in 
that  part  of  the  room  at  all,  and  exceedingly  rude  for 
the  heroine  to  keep  her  back  full  on  any  one  who  was 
addressing  her  on  so  important  a  matter. 

At  the  end  of  every  second  epigram  stage  characters 
change  places,  or  one  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  fireplace 
and  says  another  epigram,  and  then  comes  and  sits 
down  again ;  or  goes  to  the  window,  looks  out,  and 
sits  on  another  chair,  only  to  work  back  again  after 
a  minute  or  two.  The  idea  is  supposed  to  be  that  it 
is  monotonous  for  the  audience  to  have  a  long  scene 
without  movement.  In  real  life,  if  an  interesting  con¬ 
versation  is  going  on,  the  listeners  do  not  demand  this 
constant  restlessness.  On  the  stage  it  is  simply  irritat- 
ihgj  for  if  the  dialogue  is  good  it  interrupts,  and  if  it 
is  bad  it  seems  to  make  it  longer.  The  first  act  of 
“  Strife  ”  has  no  movement ;  Anthony  is  in  his  chair 
before  the  curtain  goes  up,  and  he  is  still  in  it  when 
the  curtain  drops;  no  one  has  yet  called  it  a 
monotonous  scene. 

Then,  again,  such  strange  places  as  people  choose 
for  private  conversations !  Mother  takes  daughter  to 
call  on  a  friend,  and  while  they  are  waiting  for  the 
friend  to  come  downstairs  (and  how  rude  of  her  to  be 
so  late,  by  the  way !)  thinks  it  a  good  oppoidunity  to 
reveal  that  daughter  has  been  changed  at  birth,  or  that 
the  rich  but  aged  Sir  Solomon  Ike  is  a  suitor  for  her 
hand,  and  she  must  forget  the  handsome  detrimental. 
After  this  soothing  preparation  for  an  afternoon  call 
the  hostess  immediately  enters,  and  daughter,  instead 
of  sitting  still  as  most  callers  do,  wanders  round  the 
room  or  out  into  the  garden.  She  frequently,  indeed, 
picks  up  a  book  and  reads  it,  or  sits  down  uninvited 
to  the  piano  and  plays.  People  are  amazingly  free  in 
each  other’s  houses  on  the  stage.  They  think  nothing 
of  entering  by  the  French  windows  when  they  come 
to  call,  thus  depriving  the  hostess  of  all  chance  of 
saying  she  is  out. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  room  for  a  tete-ci:tete, 
for  daughter  and  the  detrimental  for  instance,  the 
hostess  will  rise  and  say:  “We’re  going  into  the 
garden,  dear,”  and  forthwith  she  goes,  without  inviting 
her  guest  to  accompany  her.  Or  one  of  her  visitors 
is  quite  likely  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Is  it  not  time  something  was  done  to  correct  these 
manners?  They  are  not  the  manners  of  real  life,  they 
are  not  even  the  manners  of  America;  they  are  simply 


makeshifts  for  the  poor  constructor.  Every  one  allows 
that  in  order  to  fit  a  play  into  proper  time,  certain 
liberties  must  be  taken  with  time  and  place;  but  in' 
an  age  when  the  serious  drama  is  supposed  to  mirror 
the  character  of  living  persons,  the  author  has  no  right 
to  represent  them  all  as  so  singularly  lacking  in  breed¬ 
ing.  Why,  half  the  epigrams  of  the  “smart”  play 
could  never  be  spoken  in  real  life  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  They  would  label  the  speaker  a  hopeless 
outsider.  The  most  brilliant  epigram,  off  the  stage, 
must  give  way,  if  not  to  courtesy,  to  convention,  and 
bide  its  time ;  and  to  describe  one’s  hostess  as  a 
“  diamond  that  requires  either  polishing  or  cutting/* 
for  instance,  might  conceivably  be  true  in  many  circum¬ 
stances,  but  could  not  conceivably  be  said  till  one  had  at 
least  left  the  house. 

To  take  an  example — Hester’s  famous  protest  in  “  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance”  is  an  utter  impossibility 
among  people  of  the  rank  represented  and  in  the  place 
and  time  of  the  act.  Wilde  knew  it ;  he  betrayed  that 
by  the  reception  the  other  characters  gave  the  speech. 
Now  a  censor  of  manners  would  say:  “This  is  false, 
a  distortion  of  fact.”  If  one  can  imagine  a  censor 
quoting  Ibsen,  he  would  say :  “  People  don’t  do  these 
things,”  and  forbid  it. 

But  that  opens  up  the  large  and  interesting  question 
of  which  is  the  more  immoral :  to  represent  what  people 
do  do  or  what  they  don’t? 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

- »PC - 

House  of  Commons,  Monday. 

I'll  HERE  are  those  who  would  make  out  that  under  the 
A  present  Government  the  private  Member  is  becom¬ 
ing  altogether  too  subservient — and  I  won’t  say  that  I 
haven’t  been  sometimes  of  the  same  opinion  myself. 
But  this  last  week  has  served  to  remind  us  that  even 
the  humblest  Member  puts  self-preservation  before 
party.  For  it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  career  that,  however  securely  he  may  be  put 
in  his  seat,  no  man  can  ever  feel  thoroughly  safe  there 
longer  than  about  a  week,  and  often  for  less.  As  soon 
as  the  cheers  and  congratulations  are  over,  and  he  is 
back  in  his  bedroom  at  the  hotel  packing  his  carpet¬ 
bag  with  clothes  and  his  brain  with  glory,  a  still 
small  voice  comes  to  him  then — or  at  latest  the  next 
morning — telling  him  that  the  next  election  is  already 
on  its  way,  and  that  he  may  not  be  so  lucky  next  time. 
He  puts  it  aside  for  the  time  and  tries  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  the  good  things  that  are  coming  to  him ; 
how  the  new  letters  after  his  name  will  give  him 
the  chance  of  making  his  fortune  by  writing  articles 
for  the  newspapers  and  being  made  a  director  of  gold¬ 
mining  companies,  or  even,  if  he  is  lucky  and  has 
social  ambition,  of  being  asked  to  high  tea  by  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  labour  leaders,  and  so  getting  his  name 
into  the  society  news  of  the  ha’penny  organs  of  fashion. 
But  all  the  while  the  still  small  voice  never  stops  whis¬ 
pering ;  every  morning  it  reminds  him  that  another 
day  has  gone  by,  and  that  the  next  election  is  twenty- 
four  hours  nearer,  and  sometimes,  even  in  the  moments 
of  his  highest  glory,  he  will  see  it,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
among  the  roses  on  the  wall-paper,  just  as  he  is  passing 
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the  sardines  or  a  bottle  of  raspberryad©  to  his  hostess, 
and  he  will  remain  in  hopeless  misery  until  the 
next  reporter  that  asks  him  his  opinion  on  the  future 
of  the  universe  drowns  the  memory  of  it  in  the 
scratching  of  his  fountain-pen.  It  goes  on  getting 
louder  and  louder  all  the  time,  until  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  he  has  become  nothing  but  a  bunch 
of  rustling  nerves,  with  no  more  capability  of  obey¬ 
ing  his  leaders’  orders  than  a  scared  rabbit  would  have 
that  knew  the  ferret  was  on  its  track.  So  when  you 
see  that  the  party  organisers  have  been  complaining 
that  Liberal  Members  last  week  were  never  in  their 
places,  and  that  but  for  a  bit  of  the  good  fortune  that 
proverbially  waits  On  children  and  the  well-meaning 
the  Government  might  easily  have  suffered  a  defeat  on 
Thursday  night,  you  have  no  call  to  be  bitter  against 
your  own  particular  Member  because  he  was  one  of  the 
absentees.  Nine  chances  to  one  he  was  on  his  knees 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment  confessing  his  past 
offences,  or  else  communing  with  his  local  agent  what 
was  the  best  possible  way  of  bribing  his  constituents 
without  being  found  out.  It  is  a  curious  and  diverting 
experience  to  take  the  names  of,  say,  a  hundred  of  the 
Members  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House  that 
were  absent  most  of  last  week,  and  turn  up,  the 
majorities  by  which  they  got  elected  last  time.  They 
average  anywhere  between  1  and  100 — and  very  few 
indeed  of  them  are  more  than  half-way  through  these 
figures — and  you  will  find,  too,  that  those  who  have 
the  lowest  figures  are,  as  you  would  naturally  have 
expected,  just  tiros©  who  have  hitherto  been  the  most 
assiduous  in  their  attendance  at  the  House.  Now  that 
they  know  the  General  Election  is  in  the  offing,  they 
are  returning'  for  a  short  time  to  the  bosoms  of  their 
constituents,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  they  were 
elected. 

It  is  anothex  perfectly  natural  phenomenon,  I  suppose, 
though  at  first  sight  it  seems  less  to  be  expected,  that 
it  xs  just  these  same  gentlemen  who  profess  themselves 
most  certain  of  winning.  I  happened  to  come  upon 
one  of  them,  whose  majority  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  number  of  years  he  has  lived,  just  as  he  was  tele¬ 
phoning  for  a  seat  in  a  dining-car  of  one  of  the  Northern 
expresses,  having  been  called  away  from  his  duties, 
as  he  explained,  by  urgent  private  affairs,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  confidently  expected  a  majority  of  some 
3,000,  which  is  about  four-fifths  ef  the  electorate  in 
his  constituency.  Though,  indeed,  if  you  can  believe 
all  you  hear,  the  next  House  should  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  that  has  ever  come  together,  seeing 
that  each  of  the  three  parties,  excluding  the  Irish,  will 
have  a  clear  majority  over  the  other  two  of  somewhere 
near  four  hundred  seats,  without  any  possibility  of 
doubt  whatever.  The  only  Member  I  have  so  far  come 
across  who  has  any  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all  had 
a  majority  at  the  last  election  of  1,500  or  so,  and  his 
reason  for  doubting  was  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  work  out  exactly  how  many  public-houses  are  equal 
to  one  Peer.  In  his  constituency  three  Peers  have 
their  country  seats,  and  there  are  besides  about  a 
hundi'ed.  and  fifty  public-houses.  Each  of  the  Peers,  by 
their  way  of  expressing  their  dislike  to  the  Budget, 
should  be  worth  about  500  votes  to  him,  he  reckons. 
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and  could  he  only  be  sure  that  each  public-house  was 
not  able  to  influence  more  than  ten  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  candidate,  he  would  feel  confident  enough. 
But  he  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  their  average 
influence,  big  and  little,  is  more  like  twenty  votes  just 
now,  which  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of  his  majority 
altogether,  especially  as  one  of  the  three  Peers  happens 
to  be  a  Beer  Lord  as  well,  which  complicates  things  all 
the  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  exactly  on  the  point  that 
my  friend  is  so  doubtful  about,  that  the  whole  election 
hangs.  That  is  why  it  is  safe  to  take  the  prediction  of 
all  the  prophets  as  being  worth  just  nothing  at  all.  Of 
course  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  party  cries  and  party 
names,  but  the  whole  thing  really  resolves  itself 
into  a  fight  between  the  Peerage  and  the  Beerage,  the 
Dukes  and  the  drinking-dins.  On  the  one  side  we 
have  the  Peers,  ably  assisted  by  Sir  Spencer  Maryon- 
Wilson  and  his  fellows  of  the  baronetage,  doing  all 
they  can  to  give  Mr.  Asquith  a  new  lease  of  power.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  signals  some  new  instance  of  their 
daring  devotion,  some  little  act  of  denial,  or  self-denial, 
that  means  a  few  thousand  votes  for  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  Did  the  result  only  depend  upon  them,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Government 
would  come  back  to  power  with  an  even  bigger 
majority  than  it  has  at  present.  But  there  are  the 
public-houses  to  be  reckoned  with  as  well,  and  their 
influence  is  none  the  less  because  they  exercise  it 
through  the  throats  of  other  people  rather  than  their 
own.  I  don’t  know  how  many  public-houses  there  are 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  it  is  safe  to  put  down  a 
hundred  publicans  for  every  one  Peer.  And  each  of  them 
is  the  most  eager  of  all  possible  Conservative  election 
agents,  if  only  because  he  thinks  his  living  depends 
upon  it.  There  may  be  a  few  Liberal  publicans, 
just  as  there  are-  a  few  Peers  who  may  influence 
votes  towards  the  Unionist  side,  but  they  are  too 
few  to  count,  and  so  the  whole  problem  resolves  itself 
into  the  simple  question — the  old  contest  between 
the  Ideal  and  the  Matei’ial.  Can  the  ineptitudes  of  one 
Peer  influence  as  many  votes  as  the  arguments — prac¬ 
tical  and  otherwise — of  a  hundred  publicans?  Does  the 
great,  free,  and  intelligent  electorate  resent  the  cutting 
off  of  a  Peer’s  subscription  to  a  football  club,  or  the 
demand  that  a  baronet  shall  Be  addressed  by  his  trades¬ 
men  and  dependants  as  “Dread  Sir  Bart.”  instead  of 
“  Dear  Sir,”  more  than  an  increase  in  the  price  of  beer  ? 
The  rest  of  the  various  questions  upon  which  the 
next  General  Election  is  to  be  fought — Tariff  Reform, 
land  taxes,  Imperialism,  Socialism,  and  the  rest- — - 
are  all  “  nought  but  leather  and  prunella.”  They  are 
only  names  to  the  average  voter,  mere  pegs  upon  which 
popular  speakers  may  hang  orations.  They  have 
never  made  any  practical  difference  to  him,  and  as  far  as 
he  can  realise,  for  he  is  not  gifted  with  imagination,  they 
never  will.  Even  ,old-age  pensions  affect  him  little. 
No  man  under  fifty  can  put  himself  in  the  shoes  of  the 
septuagenarian.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  price  of 
beer  or  tobacco,  or  the  subscriptions  to  football  clubs, 
the  stopping  up  of  footpaths,  or  the  closing  of  public- 
houses— these  are  things  that  come  home  to  the  gi’eat 
heart  of  the  democracy,  and  by  them  parties  must  stand 
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or  fall.  If  I  were  a  betting  man  I  would  take  any 
reasonable  odds  that — but,  fortunately,  I  am  not. 

In  the  House  itself  the  usual  talk  about  the  Finance 
Bill  has  been  going  forward,  though  now  more  than 
ever  it  has  lost  any  semblance  of  reality.  Occasionally 
there  has  been  a  moment  of  human  interest,  as  when  on 
Monday  Mr.  Cave,  on  the  question  of  the  super-tax, 
pointed  out  that  he  is  a  wise  husband  who  knows  his 
wife’3  income ;  or,  again,  <on  Thursday,  when  late  at 
night  the  Government  majority  dropped  to  thirteen. 
But  as  for  those  members  who  were  corporeally  present 
■ — they  talked,  they  appeared  even  to  listen,  they  heard 
it,  but  they  heeded  not;  their  thoughts  were  far  away, 
where  thei r  rude  constituents  are  waiting  to  butcher 
them  to  make  a  British  holiday,  as  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House  did  not  say. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


mHE  catastrophe  of  the  “  Republiqu©  ”  reminds  me  of 
A  what  a  French  engineer  and  constructor,  M. 
Gandillon,  told  me  quite  a  year  ago  :  “  The  weak  point 
of  all  dirigible  balloons  is  that  the  safety-margin  in 
every  detail  of  their  construction  is  too  low.  In 
ordinary  steel-work,  say  a  bridge,  the  stress  put  upon 
the  rods  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  could  really 
stand.  In  air  machines,  where  lightness  is  the  para-- 
mount  consideration,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  things 
very  fine  indeed.  So  that  if  you  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  ‘  France  ’  dirigible  balloon  made  a  run  to 
Yerdun  at  the  rate  of  43  kilometres  an  hour,  it  means 
that,  at  this  speed,  all  her  parts  were  strained  nearly  to 
breaking-point,  and  that  she  would  have  been  quite 
unable  to  make,  say,  45  kilometres.”  A  dirigible 
balloon  is  still  somewhat  of  a  soap-bubble.  Air  navi¬ 
gators  remind  me  of  speculators  who  operate  in  Ameri¬ 
can  R,ails  or  Steels  on  a  2  per  cent,  margin. 


American  ladies  over  here  are  tormented  with  the 
wish  to  buy  the  latest  creations  of  dressmakers  and. 
milliners  and  the  fear  of  another  monetary  slump. 
They  are  more  than  indignant  at  the  way  Paris  fashions 
have  been  dealt  with  at  Washington,  as  well  they  may 
be,  for  they  look  their  very  best  in  French  finery. 
They  complain  of  the  rough  usage  their  imported  gar¬ 
ments  meet  with  at  the  New  York  Custom-house. 
Their  boxes  are  turned  over  on  the  floor,  and  experts 
with  coarse,  tactless  hands  maul  and  appraise  them, 
and  see  whether  they  have  been  sufficiently  worn  to 
pass  through  duty  free.  Gowns  of  delicate  texture  and 
dainty  trimmings  and  hats  of  feathery  lightness  are 
utterly  ruined.  The  experts  are  recruited  (I  only  say 
what  I  hear)  from  the  old  clo’  stores  of  the  district 
near  East  River. 

The  very  great  dress-  and  cloak-making  houses  lament 
the  hard  times  that  seem  to  face  them.  Most  of  them 
are  under  rents  ranging  from  70,000  fr.  to  130,000  fr. 
a  year,  and  taxes  in  proportion.  I  have  just  been  told 
of  an  unsaleable  wrap  at  1,700  fr.  It  is  of  mauve 
Liberty  velvet,  not  very  long,  and  made  en  sacque 
behind.  The  wide  pagoda  sleeves  and  the  front  of  this 


vesture  are  hand-embroidered  in  silver  and  bordered 
with  silver  fur,  as  is  also  the  neck,  where  the  fur 
thickens  greatly  towards  the  nape  en  collerette.  The 
lining,  in  a  specially  woven  satin  copyrighted  for  three 
months,  is  of  a  pale  silvery  hue,  with  lilac  “flashes.” 
It  would  two  and  a  half  years  ago  have  commanded 
the  American  market  at  double,  or  even  treble,  the 
price  now  asked. 

The  daughters  of  America  are  resolute  and  wilful. 
It  is  the  country  of  women’s  clubs,  combinations,  con¬ 
gresses,  conventions,  and  of  ladies’  lunches  and  recep¬ 
tions.  W  hen  there  is  such  power  to  unite  for  a  common 
object,  why  is  it  that  things  are  not  made  too  hot  at 
Washington  for  the  Protectionists  who  presumed,  in 
supporting  the  Aldrich  measure,  to  meddle  with 
sumptuary  matters  that  so  closely  and  exclusively 
concern  women? 

The  French  carriage-builders  have  just  returned 
from  London,  delighted  with  their  entertainment  there 
and  at  Windsor.  The  English  carriage-builders  will 
read,  I  think,  with  interest  a  letter  from  one  of  their 
French  colleagues,  M.  Leon  Buat,  a  well-known  motor¬ 
car  builder,  to  his  wife,  who  kindly  .allowed  me  to 
read  it :  — 

“•  Yesterday’s  programme  was  so  closely  packed  that  a 
week  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  make  it  out 
leisurely.  We  (the  French  visitors)  are  all  in  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  entertained. 
The  English  brother  carriage-builders  are  so  nice,  so 
obliging,  so  hospitable,  that  we  are  all  'knocked  into  a 
heap.’  We  were  received  yesterday  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  London,  accompanied  by  his  two 
daughters,  who  are  most  winsome.  It  was  a  ceremony 
of  another  century,  but  full  of  grandeur.  We  felt  like 
princes  of  the  blood.  First  to  the  Mansion  House,  then 
to  the  Guildhall,  where  they  showed  us  into  the  place 
Where  the  municipal  coun6i!lors  sit.  They  explained 
to  us  the  scope  and  object  of  those  meetings.  As  we 
came  out  we  parsed  between  two  lines  of  armed  men  in 
full  dress  carrying  all  sorts  of  gilt  emblems. 

“  We  stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  entrance  of  Guild¬ 
hall,  which  name  means  the  house  of  trade  unions,  or 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Pi  resently  the  Lord  Mayor  drove  up  ir 
a  coach  just  like  the  ones  at  Trianon  or  Versailles. 
The  personages  of  his  retinue  had  coaches  too.  They 
do  everything  so  handsomely  in  this  country.  We  were 
so  impressed  that  we  were  literally  struck  dumb, 
and  only  a  few  of  us  thought  of  taking  off  our  hats, 
everything  being  so  unfamiliar  to  our  French  habits. 

“  The  lunch  was  a  splendid  affair  as  regards  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  the  hall  and  the  jollity  of  the  welcome.  We 
drank  the  loving  cup.  This  is  done  only  at  gala  enter¬ 
tainments.  You  bow  to  your  neighbour  on  the  right, 
who  holds  above  your  head  the  lid  of  a  big  ciborium 
while  you  drink  of  the  contents.  You  wipe  the  spot 
where  you  have  drunk  and  then  pass  it  on  to  your 
neighbour. 

“  Last  night  we  rose  from  table  at  11.20.  A  military 
band  in  red  coats  played  and  choristers  sang,  so  that 
for  three  nights  I  have  gone  to  bed  at  half-past  twelve. 

“I  sent  you  a  telegram  as  follows:  ‘Come  over  by 
next  train  with  your  best  dresses.  Reception.  Thing  bo 
■.remember  for  a  lifetime.’  I  shall  be  very  disappointed 
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if  yon  have  not'  answered  to  this  call.  You  will  .never 
see  the  like  of  it  as  long  as  you  live  •  it  -beggars  descrip¬ 
tion  in  heartiness,  colour,  high  ceremony,  and  an  extra* 
ordinary  blending  of  hoary  antiquity  with  the  fullest 
flush  of  modern  life. 

"  For  your  guidance,  the  toilettes  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
winsome  daughters,  who  helped  him  to  do  the  honours 
(and  so  affably),  were  prime esse  robes  of  sky  blue,  with 
very  discreet  open-work  plastrons,  and  sleeves  to  match, 
the  open-work  being  placed  lengthwise  in  bands.  A 
border  of  very  fine  and  narrow-  black  lace  gave  an 
elegantly  neat  finish  to  the  whole.” 

It  is  said  that  Frenchmen,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
understand  ladies’  affairs  better  than  ladies  themselves. 


Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry,  to  meet  at  lunch  thero 
the  notabilities  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  appears  that 
the  opportunity  had,  in  view  of  affairs  in  Morocco  and 
the  coming  session  of  the  Chambers,  been  purposely 
brought  about.  A  long  tete-a-tete  conversation  followed 
in  the  library,  and  then  a  drive  by  hill  and  dale  to 
see  points  of  interest  in  the  country  and  visit  mineral 
springs  still  unknown  to  fame,  but  of  high  promise. 

It  is  asked  whether  the  present  Government  intends 
to  remove  the  interdict  placed  by  the  last  on  M. 
Deleasse.  It  probably  will.  Three  months  are  an  age' 
in  Fi  ench  politics,  and  that  time  has  elapsed  since' 
the  ruthless  fight-  took  place  between  M.  Deleasse  and 
Clemenceau  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  may  be 
lemembered  that  in  that  debate  M.  Clemenceau  laid 


Mme.  Marie  Chauviere’s  services  to  a  forlorn  district 
cf  Paris  le  Quartier  Javel— are  to  be  commemorated 
by  a  plaquette  over  the  door  of  the  dispensary  she 
founded  there.  She  also  founded  a  creche  for  the 
infants  of  women  who  worked  in  factories  and  public 
baths.  Her  whole  fortune,  energies,  and  health  were 
expended  in  her  altruistic  undertakings.  M.  Chauviere 
as  a  town  councillor  helped  her  at  the  Hotel  de  Villen 
where  as  a  Socialist-  he  belonged  to  the  Extreme  Left. 
One  only  saw  the  ardour  of  her  nature  in  the  fire  of  hew 
eye,  as  she  was  very  much  the  woman  of  head,  and 
excelled  in  organisation.  Her  heart  melted  with  com¬ 
passion  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  She  warmly  patronised 
the  lay  baptisms  of  the  Citoyen  Depute  Camelinat,  and 
sent  gifts  to  some  of  the  children  “  baptized  ”  by  him  at 
the  Ivry  Mayoralty,  and  sometimes  delivered  discourses 
meant  for  past  and  present  sponsors.  They  had  signed 
a  paper  promising,  in  case  the  children  for  whom  they, 
-stood  became  orphaned,  to  look  after  them  affectionately 
and,  if  their  means  admitted,  to  adopt  them.  Mme. 
Chauviere’s  present  was  generally  a  sayings  bank  book 
with  an  inscription,  a  deposit  of  20  francs,  to  which  she 
hoped  the  parents  would  add  something  every  week.  Not 
that  she  was  partial  to  savings  banks,  inasmuch  as  they 
tended  to  nurse  selfishness  and  to  accumulate  piles  of 
money  that  would,  in  the  financial  order,  accelerate  the 
action  of  the  grinding  mill  of  industrialism.  Still,  the 
savings  bank  enabled  many  a  worker  to  tide  over  an 
evil  crisis  in  which  he  or  she  must  have  otherwise  broken 
down.  It  was  then  as  the  jury-mast  of  a  half-wrecked' 
vessel  in  a  stormy  sea.  Mme.  Chauviere  had  a  face- 
and  figure  to  tempt  a  painter  or  a  sculptor.  She  never 
suffered  herself  to  be  written  about.  “  It  would  be 
time  enough,”  she  gaily  said  to  a  journalist  who  came 
to  her  for  biographical  notes,  “  to  canonise  her  when 
she  had  been  fifty  years  dead.”  She  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  her  that  the  blade- 
had  cut  through  the  scabbard,  he  Temps,  which  is  so 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  Socialists  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  on  learning  of  Mme.  Chauviem’s  death, 
eulogised  the  noble  beauty  of  her  life. 


The  friendly  meeting  of  M.  Millerand  with  M.. 
Deleasse  excites  euriosity.  The  former,  as  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  w7ent  la.st  week  to  open  a  railway 
viaduct  at  Ax,  in  the  Ariege.  M.  Deleasse,  who  was 
staying  at  his  picturesque  seat  of  Les  Cascatelk-s* 
close  by,  invited  him,  as  a  former  colleague  cf  the 


on  the  Deleasse  accords  the  blame  of  the  Casablanca 
fauure,  of  the-  dangers  that  beset  France  in  Morocco; 
and  the  humiliation  France  had  met  with  there.  He 
was  understood  to  be  talking  of  the  accords  with  Spain, 
though  unable,  because  they  are  to  remain  secret,  to 
particularise  their  evil  clauses— evil  from  the  French 
point  of  view.  To  have  a  full  and  true  account  of  the 
cii  cumstamees  that  led  to  their  inception,  negotiation, 
and  completion,  M.  Millerand  had  to  go  to  M.  Deleasse. 

As  the  course  Spain  takes  is  more  than  disquieting, 
it  was  desirable  that  M.  Millerand  should  see  him.  The 
other  members  of  the  Government  have  been  too  closely 
identified  with  M.  Clemenceau  to  be  welcome  guests  at 
Les  Cascatelles. 

I  have  heard  Spaniards  here  say  that  the  King,  in 
the  foolhardiness  natural-  to  youth,  wants  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  Cuba.  The  army  is  the  chief  power  in 
Spanish  politics,  and  he  is  anxious  both  to  keep 
it  busy,  and  to  remove  it  as  far  as  he  can  from 
Madrid.  Hence  his  strong  partiality  for  fbrward 
action  in  Morocco.  Agents  of  the  Riff  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  only  a  concession  of  the  Rogui  to 
go  upon,  are  as  busy  at  Madrid  as  gold"  and  diamond 
kings,  English  in  law  and  Germans  in  blood,  used  to 
be  eleven  years  ago  at-  Westminster. 


THE  HEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for-'  1909.) 

- £K>t— - 

September  22 :  I  wTas  to  have  left  Highmoor  this  day, 
but  a  rheumaticky  tweaking  in  my  lumbar  regiouns 
when  I  stoop  make  me  fearfull  of  a  return  of  my  old 
eneinie  (which  may  Cod  forbid).  So  I  am  fayn  to  remain 
here- two  days  or  three  longer,  and  will  keep  my  room 
and  sedulously  nurse  myself.  But  this  misfortune  of 
mine  do  yet  serve  pleasantly  to  acquaint  me  in  what 
esteem  T  am  here  held.  For  his  Lordship,  my  host,  and 
my  Lady  hostess  do  both  discover  a  deep  anxiety  for  me; 
(which  I  am  sure  is  no  simulatioun)  and  press  upon  me 
all  manner  of  liniments  and  other  remedies  in  their 
solicitude  for  my  quick  recovery.  I  rejoiced  to  know 
that  my  well-being  is  a  matter  of  intimate  concernment 
to  persouns  so  distinguished,  my  Lord  himself  offering 
his  own  valet  to  rub  me,  and  will  even  send  the  man 
with  me  to  London  to-morrow,  if  I  am  not  otherwise 
fit  to  journey  alone,  which  mark  of  friendly  regard  do 
gratify  me  mightily. 


R.M.S.  “ Dunottak  Castle.” — £18  18s.  :  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Patmos,  Crete,  Malta,  Ajaceio  and  the  Riviera,  Septem¬ 
ber  29  ;  also  £1(1  16s.,  October  22  :  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
— Full  particulars  from  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh-gardens, 
London,  N.W. 
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No  less  friendly,  albeit  in  a  manner  of  his  own,  is 
Prince  William  Gustavus,  who  come  to  my  room  and  sit 
with  me  awhile,  and  anon,  for  my  diversioun,  challenge 
me  to  a  hand  of  piquet ;  we  playing  for  two  hours.  But 
my  luck  is  out  and  I  lose  £75  15s.  Yet  I  am  not  so 
much  depressed  by  my  ill-luck  with  the  cards  as  I  ana 
elated  by  the  kind  familiarity  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
and  most  of  all  by  his  several  times  dropping  the 
“  Mister  ”  before  my  name  and  addressing  me  as 
“Pepjrs”- — to  my  great  content.  And  I  would  lose 
another  £75  15s.,  if  only  some  of  my  friends  at  the 
Clubb  might  be  by  to  hear  him. 

I  pass  some  hours  of  the  afternoon  in  writing  to 
divers  acquaintances ;  and  it  strike  me  the  while  that 
“  Highmoor  Castle  ”  read  mighty  well  at  the  head  of  a 
man’s  letter-paper. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  I  am  better;  and  so 
down  to  dinner.  But  more  than  ever  gratified  by  her 
ladyship’s  friendly  solicitude,  who  will  have  a  rugg 
fetched  to  wrap  round  me,  and  see  to  it  that  I  incur  no 
risk  of  chill  or  other  disablement  agaynst  my  journey 
to-morrow;  but  watch  over  me  as  carefully1  as  if  I  had 
been  her  own  son.  Which  made  me  proud  to  observe. 

September  23:  I  from  Highmoor  to  London,  Prince 
William  Gustavus  with  me  as  far  as  Crewe,  but  he  get 
out  there  to  buy  a  paper,  and  I  do  not  see  him  agayn 
until  we  alight  at  Euston,  when  he  explayn  that  in  his 
hurry  he  could  not  find  our  compartment.  While  I  am 
talking  to  him  I  catched  a  sight  of  Mrs.  A.  B.,  and 
presently  did  exchange  greetings  with  her.  She  mighty 
surprised  to  find  that  Ave  two  have  travelled  in  the  same 
train  with  her  from  Crewe,  yet  she  having  no  knowledge 
of  our  presence;  and  wished  she  had,  so  that  we  might 
all  have  been  companions. 

“  For,”  sayd  she,  “  it  maketh  but  dull  work,  travelling 
alone,  Mr.  Pepys.”  And  I  cannot  but  concur  with 
her.  So  do  the  Prince,  who  appear  (from  what  he  tell 
us)  to  have  spent  liis  journey  in  yawning  over  the 
Times,  yet  look  as  little  bored  as  may  be  for  a  man 
who  hath  been  so  dully  occupied. 

Anon  to  the  flat,  where  alone  the  cook  and  Phyllis. 
The  liousemayd  on  her  holiday.  My  wife  still  at 
Hastings.  Dined  early.  Anon  to  the  Gaiety.  After¬ 
wards  to  the  Savoy  with  Bet  for  supper.  But  I  find  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  wench,  who  by  comparison  with 
Mrs.  A.  B.  mighty  coarse  and  common,  and  her  Cockney 
accent  jarring  upon  me  as  it  was  never  wront  to  do. 
Which  in  a  manner  is  one  draw-backe  of  moving  up 
into  high  society,  that  it  do  make  a  man  fastidiouse 
of  these  women  of  the  lower  orders.  And  I  believe  I 
shall  dropp  Bet  so  soon  as  I  can  replace  her  with 
something  more  refined.  Yet  shall  she  have  no  hint  of 
this  until  the  time  comes  ;  for  Bet  provoked  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Devill  himselve. 

September  2Jj.:  Up  late  this  morning  and  my  breakfast 
is  dry  toasts  and  weak  tea,  and  mighiy  limp.  Presently 
a  brandy  with  soda,  which  brace  me  so  that  I  can  com¬ 
plete  my  toilet  to  go  out,  and  the  fresh  ayr  right  plea¬ 
sant  to  my  hot  temples. 

Dallied  awhile  on  the  bridge  in  St.  James  his  Park 
and  watched  them  a-feeding  the  water-fowls,  who  all 
appear  mighty  sharp-sett ;  and  I  envy  them  theyr  having 
these  healthie  appetites  at  eleven  of  the  forenoon ;  and 
no  parched  mouths  nor  headaches  nor  queasy  stomachs, 
wherewith  Nature  have  cursed  the  matutinal  hours 
of  man  alone.  So  that  I  do  find  myself  almost  wishing 
that  God  had  made  me  a  gannet  or  a  cormorant. 

To  the  Club,  and  all  the  discourse  is  of  this  coming 
General  Electioun ;  some  affirming  that  it  will  be  on 
this  hither  -side  Christmas,  others  in  Janua.rie,  and 
others  agayn  (but  they  few)  that  we  shall  not  have  it 
at  all  for  two  yeares,  since  (so  these  prophets  declare) 
the  Lords  will  have  more  discretioun  than  to  throw  out 
the  Finance  Bill.  Balfour’s  speech,  moreover,  is  much 
canvassed,  these  acclaiming  it  a  great,  statesmanlike 
and  daring  oratioun,  and  those  mere  ambiguouse 


A  Gas  Fire  in  the  bedroom  during  the  chilly  evenings  of 
Autumn  will  prevent  many  a  nasty  cold.— Full  information  from 
the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horsefeny  road,  S.W. 


chicanery,  intentionally  nebulous ;  and  I  hear  one' 
describe  him  as  the  Pythia  of  modern  politicks.  Yet 
whether  this  be  a  true  descriptioun  of  him  or  no,  at 
least  it  is  odd  that  he  did  make  no  allusiouns  to  Cham- 
berlayn  his  letter,  which  was  playn  enough  in  all  good 
conscience.  And  albeit  I  was  never  an  admirer  of 
that  wayward  politician,  I  could  not  but  commend  his 
fearlessness  and  candour  and  fine  free  slashing  style, 
giving  and  taking  the  hardest  knocks  of  any  man  I 
know ;  and  would  welcome  him  back,  if  that  might  be, 
in  restored  health,  to  the  arena  of  publick  life ;  and 
so,  I  am  sure,  would  all  Englishmen,  who  ever  love, 
as  do  I  myselve,  a  stout  fighter. 

Anon  to  St.  Stephen’s  and  hear  Chesterton  giving 
his  evidence  before  the  Censorship  Committee;  who  is, 
in  very  truth,  even  more  like  unto  Dr.  Johnson  than  I 
had  looked  to  find  him,  and  almost  expected  to  hear 
him  break  out  on  the  chayr-man  with  that  his  terrffick 
“  Sir  !  ”  and  proceed  anon  to  the  pulverising  of  him  and 
all  his  colleagues.  But  he  quite  mild  and  in  a  manner 
sweetly  reasonable,  so  as  never  was  Johnson,  and,  as  if 
were,  an  expurgated  edition  of  Lichfield’s  ferocious 
Brain. 

Dined  at  the  Carlton  with  my  old  friend  Colonel - , 

who  hath  seen  both  the  German  and  our  own  military 
manoeuvres,  and  think  our  troops  will  bear  compari- 
soun  Avith  Prussia’s  best,  which  I  am  glad  to  hear. 
And  he  is  one  of  the  few  retired  officers  known  to  me 
who  is  not  convinced  that  the  Service  is  going  to  the 
dogges ;  which  make,  for  once,  a  pleasant  change. 

September  26  (Lord's  Day):  To  Will  Bower’s  and 
there  playing  at  bridge  all  the  forenoon  with  him  and 
two  friends,  I  winning  £2  11s.  9d.  Lunch  at  the  Ritz, 
and,  presently,  having  called  for  Bet  and  Topsy,  by 
taxi  to  Richmond,  •where  we  dine,  and  all  mighty 
hilarious.  But  I  am  sorely  payned  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  godless  persouns  abroad,  who,  ignoring  the 
sanctity  of  the  day  and  turning  theyr  backs  on  Divine 
worship,  do  convert  it  into  a  mere  occasion  of  pleasure 
seeking,  which  was  sad  to  observe.  I  sit  upp  late 
inditing  sundry  apt  remarks  hereon  in  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  Tehgra.ph,  which  I  find  a  sober  journal,  for  all 
its  love  of  Ye  Trade,  and  ever  open  to  Christian 
discourse. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

.  .  - - 

THEBE  is  something  worse  than  war  :  the  working¬ 
man,  dear  Lady  Betty !  That  is  implied  by  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

•  •  *  » 

Political  mock-thunder  and  stage-storms,  halfpenny- 
made  crises  and  “  Extra  Special  ”  scares  are  little 
attended  to  by  the  multitude  in  England  now.  German 
aggression,  reconnoitring  aeroplanes,  commercial 
ruin,  the  secession  of  capital  and  general  destitution 
have  been  too  clumsily  used  of  late  bjr  the  Opposition. 
To  terrify  the  country  with  accounts  of  foreign 
•aeroplanes  hovering  over  England,  and  to  then  offer  a 
substantial  prize  for  the  first  aeronaut  that  should 
cross  the  Channel,  was  an  exposure  of  Conservative 
methods  which  was  fatal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

“ Advance,  Labour!”  will  be  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Liberal  Party  at  the  forthcoming  General  Election. 
****** 

So  much  latitude  is  allowed  to  woman  that  one  step 
further  is  lawlessness,  and  there  force  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Avoman  to 
accustom  man  to  use  force  to  restrain  her. 

****** 

“  The  rich,  directly  and  indirectly,  create  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  ” ;  the  debtor,  directly  and  indirectly, 
creates  employment  for  many.  There  are  thousands  of 
clerks  in  counting-houses,  and  thousands  in  solicitors’ 
offices  whose  services  would  not  be  required  were 
debtors  scarce.  In  a  multitude  of  directions  the  debtor, 
moreover,  “  creates  ”  employment.  He  is  a  public 
benefactor,  indeed,  who  is  almost  on  the  level  occupied 
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by  the  millionaire  in  this  respect;,  for  he  often  spends 
as  much  money  as  does  the  latter,  and  in  his  accounts 
the  profits  do  not  so  greatly  concentrate  into  the  hands 
of  the  tradesman.  “  The  insolvent  are  leaving-  the' 
country  ”  should  be  a  warning  then  to  alarm  almost 
as  many  as  are  affected  by  the  statement  that  “  Capital 
is  leaving  the  country  ”  ! 

****** 

“  The  Dress-Suit  Standard  of  Prosperity  ”  is  the 
title  of  the  following  curious  letter;  — 

“  Sir, — Thirty  years  ago— it  is  asserted  hy  London 
tailors  of  great  experience— there  were  fifty  thousand 
dress-suits  in  this  country;  the'  same  authorities  calcu¬ 
late  that  there  are  now  some  three  hundred  thousand.! 
Were  one  to  dine  at  an  inferior  restaurant  in  London 
to-day  he  w-ould  see  that  most  of  the  men  there  have 
either  gold  or  silver  cigarette-cases  or  match-boxes 
besides.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  those  who 
corresponded  to  most  of  these  men  thirty  years  ago  wore 
flannel  shirts — to  which  they  attached  linen  cuffs  and 
collars — coarse  clothes,  smoked  a  pipe,  seldom  drank 
wine,  and  never  even  imagined  any  of  their  successor? 
could  own  gold  or  silver  cases !  The  acreage  of 
prosperity — or  is  it  pretentiousness  1 — has  enormously 
increased  in  England  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and, 
perhaps,  this  homely  comparison  may  make  the  extent 
of  the  advance  more  clear  to  many. 

“  An  Old  Club  Man.” 
****** 

Another  letter  presents  a  matter  in  a  new  light:  — 

“Sir, — The  expression,  ‘Lovely  Woman,’  is  singu¬ 
larly  misleading.  Probably  not  more  than  one  woman 
in  ten  thousand  is  ‘  Lovely/  one  out  of  a  thousand 
‘Beautiful/  and  ten  "women  out  of  a  hundred  ‘Pretty.’ 
The  number  of  ‘plain’  women  is  enormous,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  courteously  described  by  that  word. 
We  are  a  phrase-ridden  people;  a  proverb  or  a  phrase 
having  once  become  'commonly  used  here  reigns  for 
generations  without  question.  At  an  entertainment  at 
which  there  were  some  twenty  women  the  other  night, 
the  chairman  unblushingly  congratulated  us  in  his  after- 
dinner  speech  on  having  been  accorded  the  company 
of  so  many  ‘  beautiful  women.’  Such  an  assortment  of 
stout,  scraggy,  old  and  unprepossessing  females  I  have 
seldom  seen  at  a  gathering !  ” 


The  modern  Englishwoman  is  apparently  abandon¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  breaking  hearts ;  she  is  replacing  it 
with  that  of  breaking  windows. — Believe  me  to  be,  very 
truly  yours,  MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - 

THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  v.  SOLICITORS. 

Dear  Sib, — As  one  who  has  had  some  .experience  of 
the  Public  Trustee,  I  have  noticed  with  interest  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  your  recent  issue.  He  .exhorts 
the  Public  Trustee  “  to  endeavour  to  be  fair,”  but  in 
looking  at  the  article  which  seems  to  have  provoked 
Mr.  Roscoe’s  letter,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  state¬ 
ment  upon  which  any  charge  of  unfairness  can  properly 
be  made. 

Mr.  Roscoe  speaks  of  “  an  under-current  of  depre¬ 
ciation,”  hut  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a  general 
charge  of  that  kind.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  Public  Trustee  had  taken  scrupulous  pains  to  be 
fair  to  the  profession,  and  that  he  is  very  careful  not 
to  let  trust  work  drift  into  the  hands  of  any  one  firm, 
that  he  has  not  appointed  any  official  firm  of  solicitors 
or  solicitor,  but,  in  all  cases,  he  leaves  the  trust  work 
where  he  finds  it';  or  even  goes  so  far  as  to  seek  out 
the  family  solicitor  and  employ  him  in  ail  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  trust.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  great  advantages- to  the  department  in 
this  method,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  policy  which 
possibly  the  department  need  not  have  chosen,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  chosen  and  is  so  carefully 


adhered  to,'  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  cf 
the  fairness  of  the  Public  Trustee  towards  the 
profession. 

Mr-  Roscoe  says  that  “to  some  extent  the  Public. 
Trustee  and  solicitors  must  compete,  and  therefore  one 
must  depreciate  the  other.”  This  very  question  is  one 
which  has  often  passed  through  my  mind  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Public  Trustee  office. 
Inquiry  has  led  me  to  the'  conclusion  that  the  best  firms 
would  not  admit  that  they  are  in  competition  with  the 
Public  Trustee.  The  Public  Trustee  merely  undertakes 
an  office,  the  office  of  trustee,  whereas  the  solicitor’s 
strict  duty  is  to  undertake,  inter  alia ,  the  legal  work 
connected  with  the  administration  of  a  trust,  and  in  the 
last  few  months  I  have  frequently  heard  the  view, 
expressed  that  the  solicitors  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  created  the  Public  Trustee  years  ago, 
keeping  clear  of  the  office  of  trustee  themselves,  with 
all  its  grave  liabilities,  but  making  sure  that  their  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  were  secured. 

Of  course  two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  but  it 
must  he  within  the  knowledge  of  any  solicitor,  having 
any  trust  practice,  that  the  profession  are  not  alwiays 
inclined  to  be  fair  to_  the  Public  Trustee,  and  one 
comes  across  statements  about  him  which  are  mani¬ 
festly  reckless  or  absolutely  untrue.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  that  he  puts  everything  into  Consols, 
whereas  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  Law  Society  itself  issued  a  printed  official 
report,  stating  that  the  cost  of  the  Department  would 
not  be  less  than  a  million  a  year,  a  statement  manifestly 
absurd,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  put  forward 
as  the  authoritative  view  of  the  profession  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Then,  one  frequently  hears  the  statement  made 
that  he  is  expensive,  whereas  when  one  considers  the 
manifest  advantages  which  he  imports  into  a  trust,  the 
security,  the  skilled  knowledge,  the  businesslike 
methods,  and  that  valuable  human  personal  interest 
which  he  contributes  to  the  consideration  of  every  ease, 
his  fees  are  a  mere  nothing,  and  in  many  cases  are  far 
below  the  legacy  which  a  testator  would  leave  to  his 
executor. 

Mr.  Roscoe’s  letter  is  so  temperate  and  fair  that  I 
have  only  come  into  the  discussion  to  urge  that  upon 
fuller  information  he  would  be  even  fairer  than  he  is 
at  present,  and  that  he  would  agree,  probably,  that  the 
best  policy  .for  the  profession,  taking  the  facts  as  they 
stand  to-day,  is  one  of  co-operation  with  the  Public 
Trustee  and  not  competition,  and  certainly  not  deprecia¬ 
tion. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Inner  Temple. 


IS  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHRISTIAN  1 

Sib, — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reply  to  an  ipse 
dixit  except  by  “  the.  Retort  Courteous,”  or  one  of 
Touchstone’s  other  specifics  for  quarrelling  in  print, 
which  we  will  not  contemplate.  When  you  say  that 
Christian  Science  is  neither  Christian  nor  scientific  you 
have  arrived  at  “  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome  ”  in 
four  words.  Now,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  give  birth  to 
“  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome  ”  in  four  words,  very 
much  more  easy  than  to  justify  it  in  forty  or  four 
hundred.  If  I  say  Christian  Science  is  Christian  and 
is  scientific,  I  am  following  your  example  into  an  ipse 
dixit ,  and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  would 
rather  rest  on  your  own  ipse  dixit  than  give  me  space 
to  prove  mine.  Now,  you  say  that  it  is  not  Christian 
for  a  Christian  Scientist  to  accept  money  for  his 
attempts  to  heal  the  sick.  But  a  clergyman  accepts 
money  for  his  spiritual  ministrations,  and  a.  doctor  for 
his  physical  ministrations.  Argal,  consequently,  as, 
the  gentleman  in  “Hamlet”  says,  the  breaking  point 
with  Christianity  is  only  reached  -when  the  Christian 
Scientist  accepts  money  for  the  attempt  to  combine  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church  and  the  medical  profession 
in  accordance  with  the  distinct  command  of  the.  Founder 
of  Christianity  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  heal  the  sick. 
Indeed,  I  am  afraid  your  argument  contains,  a  severe 
reflection  on  the  writers  of  the  gospels  and  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Paul,  in  particular,  was  so  unfortunately  un- 
Christian  as  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  remark,  “If  we 
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have  soto  unto  you  spiritual  things,  it  is  a  great  thing 
if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things.”  Truly,  Sir,  to 
.come  back  to  “  Hamlet,”  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy. — Yours  truly, 

Frederick  Dixons 

23  and  24,  Clun  House,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

September  23,  1909. 

[A  reference  is  made  to  this  letter  in  “Entre  Nous.” — - 
Ed.] 


THE  GHOST  OF  MALTHUS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  writers  upon 
“  eugenics  ”  leave  the  human  equation  entirely  out 
of  their  calculations.  It  would  indeed  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  towards  the  .solution  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  problems  of  modern  life  if  factory  girls,  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  milkmaids,  and  others  who  form  the 
great  majority  of  English  womanhood,  thoroughly 
grasped  and  understood  the  principles  of  .eugenics.  It 
is  so  simple  for  a  man  with  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
to  order  his  existence  and  that  of  his  wife,  if  she  has 
no  separate  estate  of  her  own,  with  the  one  object  of 
benefiting  unborn  generations,  should  he  so  wish.  But 
such  altruism  is  only  possible  with  an  income  so  safe 
that  only  a  stray  comet  might  upset  one’s  calculations. 

The  ordinary  worker,  especially  of  the  female  sex, 
is  in  a  very  different  position.  The  struggle  of  life 
itself  is  so  vital,  the  effort  to  keep  afloat  so  desperate, 
that  eugenics  and  all  theories  of  political  economy  are 
like  the  dust  that  Comus  threw  into  the  air  to  deceive 
the  wandering  passenger.  The  servant  girl  who  leaves 
the  kitchen  to  marry  a  labourer  with  only  half  a  lung 
may  do  so  to  escape  from  the  kitchen.  The  shop  girl 
who  marries  a  City  clerk  earning  £150  per  annum  may 
do  so  because  she  is  tired  of  long  hours  in  the  shop, 
milk,  and  buns.  All  the  eugenics  ever  preached  would 
not  stop  them. 

Higher  education  among  the  middle-class  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  nothing  at  all.  Tightness  of  money  teaches 
more  to  the  happiest  married  couple  in  six  months  than 
all  the  books  ever  printed  regarding  the  relations  of  the 
sexes. 

In  short,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  is  a  subject 
upon  which  volumes  might  be  written,  and  endless 
lectures  delivered,  with  the  only  effect  of  making 
nervous  people  more  nervous,  and  causing  the  others 
to  shrug  their  shoulders.  People  in  general  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  present  and  future  interests,  as  far  as 
they  can  see  them,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  and  as  far  as 
their  will-power  will  carry  them.  They  do  not  give  a  fig 
for  their  great-grandchildren.  Those  that  do  are  the 
silent  exceptions  who  dp  not  count,  and  will  mostly 
be  found  well  provided  with  this  world’s  goods. 

M.  A.  J.  de  IT. 


Sir, — Very  few  people  seem  able  to  realise  the 
diabolical  cruelty  of  bringing  children  into  the  world 
without  having  previously  made  adequate  provision  for 
them.  Yet,  a  vast  number  are  yearly  born  to  privation, 
pain,  and  misery.  There  can  be  no  sadder  spectacle 
on  this  earth  than  the  fate  of  the  unloved,  starved,  and 
neglected  child.  But  our  representative  citizen, 
Podsnap,  refuses  to  look  or  listen;  he  has  no  appetite 
for  facts.  He  affects  to  believe  in  legendary  lore,  in 
traditional  characters  and  myths,  such  as  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  “  primeval  curse  ” — awarded  to  the 
untaught  as  the  penalty  for  ignorance ! — but  the  plain 
truth  he  brushes  aside  with  a  comprehensive  hand-wave. 
Of  all  known  evils,  by  far  the  worst  is  an  overcrowded 
population  minus  the  wherewithal  to  exist.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  population 
of  England  was  about  twelve  millions ;  it  has  now  nearly 
trebled;  in  2009  it  should  reach  not  less  than  100 
millions;  in  2109  the  figure  should  be  300  millions, 
and  so  on  in  geometrical  progression.  Finem  respice! 
None  but  the  callously  selfish  would  suggest  that  we 
need  not  trouble  about  the  future  of  our  own  descen¬ 
dants.  Will  England  be  able  to  support  8,100  million 
persons  in  the  year  2409? — Yours  faithfully, 

e’  g.  e. 


Dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  an  old  woman,  who  has 
seen  the  rough  side  of  life  as  well  as  the  smooth,  to 
give  something  of  her  own  experience  in  answer  to  your 
article  on  ‘‘The  Motherless  and  the  Childless”? 

I  married  young — too  young  to  have  ever  thought 
about  such  problems  as  your  writer  touches  upon — and, 
indeed,  such  problems  had  not  been  brought  to  the  front 
in  those  days.  I  fear  that  I  also  married  imprudently, 
for  my  husband  was  a  struggling  man,  with  his  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world,  and,  as  the  saying  goes,  I  brought 
him  nothing  but  my  love.  If  what  I  read  in  Truth  is 
really  true,  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  for  I  had 
seen  much  of  the  hard  battle  with  genteel  poverty  in 
my  own  home.  But  I  must  tell  you  here  that  for  all 
tnis  I  had  not  learned  to  dread  poverty,  nor  have  I  to 
this  day.  We  saw  enough  of  it  for  a  time  in  our  own 
married  life,  but  it  was  not  the  worst  of  the  troubles 
that  overtook  us.  We  foore  these  things  together,  I 
and  my  dear  husband.  In  the  end  the  tide  turned  in 
his  favour,  and  easier  time-s  came  to  us.  But,  looking 
back  now  on  the  days  when  we  struggled  together,  I 
know  well  that  we  were  not  really  unhappy. 

But  it  was  of  tire  children  that  I  started  to  speak. 
Seven  of  them  came,  in  the  inconsiderate  way  that  the 
writer  of  your  article  seems  to  rebuke.  I  cannot  deny 
that  they  made,  our  burden  the  heavier,  and  they  had  to 
bear  their  share  of  it.  But  what  is  the  end?  One  son. 
is  now  in  a  responsible  position  in  a  large  business  in 
the  North  of  England — certainly  npt  a  useless  one ; 
another  is  a  rising  engineer ;  the  youngest,  house  sur¬ 
geon  in  a  provincial  hospital.  Of  my  girls,  one  is 
married,  and  happy  without  being  rich ;  one  is  a  high 
school  mistress.  Two  died  in  infancy.  If  your  article 
tells  the  truth,  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced  when  my  babies 
were  taken  from  me.  But  it  was,  and  is  still,  the 
deepest  sorrow  of  my  life. 

I  read  your  article,  and  I  say  to  myself,  had  I  learnt 
in  my  youth  such  ideas  as  these,  most  probably  I  should 
never  have  married,  for  I  was  penniless  and 'had  little 
opportunity  of  meeting  a  wealthy  husband.  I  should 
be  to-day  a  childless,  unloved,  solitary  old  woman,  for 
all  my  relatives  save  my  descendants  have  passed  away. 
As  it  is,  I  look  back  on  a  life  of  much  suffering  and 
much  joy,  and  I  know  not  which  I  have-  most  cause  to 
thank  God  for.  I  have  given  to  the  world  men  and 
women  who  are  all  leading  useful  lives,  and  are  all 
ready,  like  their  parents,  to  meet  good  fortune  and  ill 
with  brave  and  light  hearts.  My  last  years  are  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  love  and  company  of  my  children,  and  my 
children’s  children.  Which  is  the  happier  and  better 
lot? 

I  know  only  too  well,  Sir,  that  such  opinions  as  you 
put  forward  are  widely  held  by  the  young  women  of 
the  present  day.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  are  sincere  and 
well-meaning ;  others,  I  fear,  only  selfish- — greedy  of 
pleasure  and  ease.  But  experience  tells  me  that  all  are 
equally  short-sighted,  and  ignorant  of  the  secret  of  hap¬ 
piness — alike  for  men  and  women. — Yours  truly, 

M.  N. 


WHICH? 

My  wife  was  never  a  “  Hooligette  ” 
Chained  inane  to  a  statuette, 

Ragging  and  ranting, 

A  slogan  chanting, 

For  the  sake  of  a  whim  of  Modernity. 

My  wife  is  merely  the  usual  chum, 
Watching  the  clock  till  work  is  done. 
Darning  and  mending, 

A  Kingdom  tending, 

For  the  sake  of  her  lot  in  Maternity. 

Which  of  the  twain  would  you  rather  be, 
Little  girl  sitting  across  my  knee? 

Which  of  the  two, 

My  dear,  think  you, 

Deserves  of  the  best  for  Eternity? 


Sept.  29,  1909.] 
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MAMMON. 

— — *o« - 

MORE  LIGHT  ON  MEXICAN  POWER. 

I  TAKE  the  following  from  the  Financial  Times  of 
Wednesday  last:  — 

For  the  month  of  August  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Mexican 
Light  and  Power  Company  show  an  increase  of  (Mexican)  $9,700, 
while  operating  expenses  advanced  by  no  less  than  (Mexican) 
$142,000,  making  >a  decline  in  operating  profits  for  the  month 
of  (Mexican)  $132,900,  and  an  aggregate  decline  from  January  1 
last  of  (Mexican)  $223,400. 

These  are  very  instructive  figures,  and  their  signi¬ 
ficance  is  accentuated  rather  than  diminished  by  my 
contemporary’s  remarks  upon  them.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  mentioned  that  during  August  “  the  steam  plant 
was  still  in  operation,  and  the  statement  recently  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  company’s  water  storage  capacity 
had  at  length  been  increased  to  a  level  which  it  was 
hoped  would  render  it  permanently  independent  of  the 
steam  plant,  was  hardly  applicable  to  the  month  under 
review.”  Indeed!  The  statement  in  question  is  pre¬ 
sumably  the  circular  which  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson,  President 
of  the  Company,  addressed  to  the  shareholders  on 
Jdly  1.  Here  is  an  extract  from  it: — ■ 

The  business  of  the  company  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  during  construction  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  for  power,  and  in  consequence  the  company  has  been 
obliged  to  operate  partly  by  steam  plant  during  each  dry  season, 
and  this  was  done  during  the  last  dry  season  which  has  just 
ended.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  operate  the  steam,  plant  in  the  future,  as  two  large  reservoirs 
have  now  been  completed,  and  can  be  used  to  store  water  to  their 
full  capacity  during  the  present  rainy  season  ....  'which  alone 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  water  necessary  during  the 
usual  dry  season. 

If  words  have  their  ordinary  meaning  when  used  by 
the  American  President  of  this  Canadian  Company; 
which  has  obtained  so  much  English  capital  for  a 
Mexican  enterprise,  surely  the  foregoing  implied  that 
the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  steam  plant 
had  existed  only  during  the  dry  seasons,  and  had  finally 
ceased  with  the  end  of  the  last  dry  season.  Yet,  now 
that,  it  a,ppears  that  the  decline  in  working  profits 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  more  than  doubled 
in  August,  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Pearson’s  statement 
was  “  hardly  applicable  ”  to  that  month.  The  state- 
ment  has  certainly  proved  erroneous,  and  the  figures 
for  August  furnish  strong  confirmation  of  what  was 
said  in  a  letter  I  recently  quoted  as  .  to  the  loss  the 
company  incurred  through  being  compelled  to  keep  on 
the  steam  plant ;  the  cost  of  production  by  that  method 
being,  it.  is  understood,  actually  higher  than  the  price 
at  which  the  company  has  contracted  to  supply  electric 
power  to  its  biggest  customers. 

The  second  reason  given  for  the  falling-off  in  earnings 
is  that  “  the  company  has  been  confronted  by  numerous 
adverse  circumstances  since  the  commencement  of  1909, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  accident  to  the  Necaxa 
dam.”  But  what  did  Dr.  Pearson  say?  Again  I  quote 
from  his  circular  :  — 

The  accident  has  not,  affected  the  operation  of  the  power  house, 
except  for  a  short  time  when  the  slide  occurred,  nor  has  it 
affected  the  supply  of  power  to  any  of  the  customers  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  ...  I  can  assure  all  shareholders  that  the  company’s 
business  is  in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition,  and  that  the 
accident  will  not  affect  the  present  or  future  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  the  face  of  the  figures  just  published  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  been 
seriously  affected.  Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  had 
a  further  communication  from  a  credible  correspondent 
in  Mexico  City,  who  flatly  contradicts  Dr.  Pearson’s 
assertion  that  there  was  no  interference  with  the  supply 
of  power  to  the  company’s  customers.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  in  Mexico  City  that  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  supply  factories  were  closed  down, 
throwing  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  and  that 
the  Mexican  Government  itself  levied  a  fine  of  $3,000 
on  the  company  for  suspending  the  service  at  the 
sewage  pumping  station.  As  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  at  Necaxa,  the  Mexican  Government  have  now 
authorised  the  publication  of  a  report  by  its  official 
engineer  that  the  loss  amounts  approximately  to 


£50,000  sterling,  and  that  the  works  necessary  to 
entirely  finish  the  dam,  including  the  repairs  caused 
by  the  accident,  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  It  is  also  stated  in  a  telegram  received 
on  September  25  that  “  it  is  evident  to  the  Government  ” 
that  the  company  is  now  operating  by  hydraulic  power, 
and  that  the  steam  plants  are  shut  down. 

The  accident  at  Necaxa,  which  was  locally  attri¬ 
buted  to  hasty  and  faulty  construction  of  the  dam, 
occurred  during  the  dry  season  on  May  20.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  additional  misfortunes  have  befallen  the  com¬ 
pany  during  the  rainy — the  too  rainy — season  Mexico 
has  since  experienced.  In  the  Mexican  Daily  Record 
of  September  1  it  is  reported  that  following  on  a 
terrific  down-pour  of  rain  on  August  29  “there  were 
two  heavy  landslides  on  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power 
Company’s  road,  running  from  Necaxa  to  Beristain. 
One  occurred  at  kilo  II.  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  Necaxa  dam.”  And  still  worse  news  has  now  come 
to  hand  in  the  following  cable,  which  on  Thursday  last 
reached  a  well-known  London  firm  from  correspondents 
of  high  standing  in  Mexico  City:  — 

Mex  light  Tenango  dam  (and)  power  house  destroyed. 

I  understand  that  messages  to  the  same  effect  have 
been  received  by  two  other  firms,  but  nothing  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  press  till  Monday,  when  “  an 
official  denial  ”  was  published.  According  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  “  such  slight  damage  as  has  been  suffered  is 
incidental  to  the  rainy  season,  can  be  covered  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  is  more  than 
provided  for  by  the  estimates.”  For  the  sake  of  thf 
shareholders  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  will  prove  to 
be  the  case.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Dr.  Pearson  described  the  Necaxa  accident,  which 
it  is  now  admitted  involves  a  loss  of  £50,000,  as  one 
of  a  “minor  nature.”  In  anv  event,  difficulties 
arising  from  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  dry 
season  and  a  superabundance  in  the  wet  season — and 
the  company  has  been  hit  both  ways. — are  after  all 
merely  an  aggravation  of  a,  more  vital  and  insuperable 
trouble..  The  real  trouble  is  water  of  another  sort 
— the  water  in  the  company’s  capital.  Its  capital 
charges,  piled  up  in  the  most  prodigal  manner,  now 
stand  at  between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000.  At  the 
same  tune. :  the  idea,  that  the  company  would  enjoy  a 
monopoly  has  vanished.  In  a  year  or  so  it  will  be 
faced  with  the  competition  of  a  French  company 
which  is  now  building  its  hydro-electric  plant  close 
to  Mexico  City,  while  an  American  company  is  con¬ 
structing  gas  works  which  will  be  completed  by  1912. 
Meanwhile,  the  Light  and  Power  Company  has  been 
losing  customers  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  service. 
Borne  .concerns  are  already  producing  power  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  am  informed  that  others — including  certain 
of  the  El  Oro  mines — have  lately  been  asking  for  tenders 
for  steam  and  gasolene  motor  plants  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  company  would 
have  been  able  to  earn  dividends  on  its  inflated  capital 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  after 
making  due  allowance  for  sinking  funds,  depreciation 
and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  property.  It  is  still  more 
doubtful  now  that  circumstances  have  proved  anything 
but  favourable  to  this  enterprise. 

ARGENTINE  NORTH-EASTERN  PROSPECTS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  recoveries  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Argentine  Railway  market  has  been 
that  of  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
At  one  time  this  year  the  price  of  the  Ordin’ary  stock 
was  a3  low  as  26f,  but  it  has  recently  touched  43  and 
now  stands  at  42,  while  the  quotation  of  the  “  B  ” 
Debentures  has  advanced  from  69^-  to  86.  The  main 
reason  for  the  advance  is  to  be  found  in  the  generally 
improved  outlook  for  the  company  and  the  increases 
shown  in  the  traffic  receipts,  hut  the  activity  which 
has  been  witnessed  of  late  has  been  more  particularly 
due  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
gress  authorising  the  connecting  up  of  the  Argentine 
North-Eastern  system  with  that  of  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  by  means  of  a  train  ferry  over  the 
River  Parana. 
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The  extension  of  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  Com¬ 
pany’s  system  to  the  Parana  River  and  the  connection 
with  the  Paraguay  Central  line,  so  that  a  through 
route  to  Asuncion  will  be  obtainable,  is  part  of  the 
Argentine  Government’s  scheme  of  railway  extensions, 
and  the  financing  for  the  building  of  these  extensions 
and  the  ferry  is  being  done  in  the  first  place  by  the 
Government  on  favourable  terms  for-  the  company. 
Under  the  concessions  granted  in  1907  to  the  company 
at  the  time  that  the  amalgamation  with  the  East 
Argentine  Company  was  arranged,  it  is  provided  that 
the  refunding  of  the  money  paid  to  those  companies  for 
guarantees  or  subventions  is  not  to  commence  until  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  companies  exceed  16  per  cent,  of 
the  agreed  capital  of  £6,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
alter  the  gauge  of  the  Paraguay  Central  so  that  trains 
can  be  run  right  through  from  Asuncion  in  Paraguay 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  By  the  ferry  which  has  been  opened, 
connecting  up  the  Entre  Rios  line  with  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Central  Railway,  the  Argentine  North-Eastern 
now  has  a  direct  run  into  Buenos  Ayres  over  the  East 
Argentine  and  the  Entire  Rios  lines.  The  building 
of  the  extensions  is  opening  up>  in  Argentina  new  fertile 
country  which  it  is  expected  will,  as  it  develops  with 
the  aid  of  the  railway  facilities,  provide  considerable 
traffic.  Through  cattle  traffic  with  Paraguay  is  also 
expected  to  be  considerably  increased,  while  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  through  route  will  also  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay.  The  whole  line  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Asuncion  will  be  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  length. 

So  far  as  the  present  earnings  of  the  company  are 
concerned,  steady  expansion  is  being  shown,  while  there 
should  during  the  year  which  ended  30th  June  last  have 
been  some  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  working  expenses. 
Eor  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1908,  the  first 
completed  financial  year  after  the  amalgamation  with  the 
East  Argentine  Company,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  com¬ 
pany  amounted  to  £169,200,  and  this  allowed  of  the  full 
interest  being  paid  on  the  Eive  per  Cent.  “A”  Deben¬ 
ture  stock,  and  2-g  per  cent,  being  distributed  on  the 
Five  per  Cent.  “B”  Debenture  stock.  The  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  June  last  are  not  yet  published,  but 
will  be  issued  in  November.  Gross  receipts  for  that 
period  amounted  to  £201,500,  so  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  £32,300.  The  additional  amount  required 
to  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  “  B  ”  stock  is  £24,800, 
and  it  looks  as  if  this  should  be  forthcoming  in  the 
report  shortly  to  be  issued. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  chairman  was  hopeful  that 
before  long  the  company  would  be  able  to  pay  a  small 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  stock,  and  although  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  distribution  will  be  made  for  the  year 
1908-9,  it  is  not  improbable  that  for  the  current  year 
a  dividend  will  be  paid.  From  July  1  to  date  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  conqmny  show  an  increase  over  those  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  £8,500,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  expansion  will  go  on  at  an  increasing 
rate  as  the  country  round  the  extensions  develops.  As 
regards  the  recent  drought  in  Argentina,  the  area  served 
by  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  was  not  affected. 

At  the  current  price  of  42  for  the  Ordinary  stock, 
the  prospect  of  an  early  dividend  would  appear  to  be 
discounted,  although  any  one  with  money  to  spare 
might  lock  the  stock  away  and  see  a  good  profit  in  three 
or  four  years’  time.  The  “  B  ”  debentures,  however, 
still  appear  to  be  a  promising  purchase.  On  the  basis 
of  their  full  interest  they  would  yield  £5  17s. 

THE  SELUKWE  MYSTERY. 

“What  do  you  make  of  the  Selukwe  affair?”  is  a 
question  which  has  been  frequently  asked  in  the  Mining 
market  circles  during  the  past  week,  but  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  seems 
to  have  been  found.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  there 
has  been  extensive  buying  of  the  shares,  that  they  have 
appreciated  in  market  value  considerably,  and  that  the 
company  has  issued  what  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  dis¬ 
couraging  statement. 

In  order  properly  to  grasp  the  situation  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  back  one’s  memory  to  the  merry  month 
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of  May.  Markets  were  active  then,  and  one  of  the 
shares  which  suddenly  came  into  favour  was  Selukwe. 
“  In  Ike  good  old  days  ”  of  Rhodesia’s  popularity  the 
Selukwe  Gold  Mining  Company  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  bunch,  and  the  shares  commanded 
a  substantial  premium  in  the  market.  But  for  only  one 
year  was  the  company  a  dividend-payer ;  latterly  it 
has  been  working  at  a  loss,  with  the  result  that  the 
price  of  the  shares  came  down  to  a.  few  shillings — in 
1907  they  were  down  to  2s.  each.  Last  May,  however, 
a  demand  sprang  up  for  them,  and  they  had  a  spurt,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  rumour  that  developments  in 
the  mine  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  market  and  to  the  dismay  of  the  “bulls,” 
the  company  promptly  issued  a  denial  of  the  favourable 
rumour.  There  was  stated  to  be  no  improvement  at  the 
mine — “  the  grade  of  ore  developed  continues  of  low 
grade.”  Not  unnaturally  the  shares  slipped  back,  and 
interest  in  them  died  down. 

Now  we  come  to  the  more  mysterious  part  of  the 
business.  At  the  Settlement  three  weeks  ago  the  price 
of  Selukwes  was  5s.,  but  at  one  time  last  week  they  were 
bid  for  at  12s.  each.  Speculation  in  the  shares  during 
the  last  fortnight  has  been  very  active — in  fact, 
Selukwes  have  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  mining 
markets.  The  buying  of  the  shares  was  not  only  per¬ 
sistent,  but  it  was  what  is  termed  “  good  buying  ” ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  people  who  are  usually  wrell  informed.  It 
was  assumed  in  market  circles,  principally  from  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  the  shares,  that  some 
favourable  development  had  occurred,  and  the  fact 
that  the  management  was  for  some  time  silent  was 
thought  ^  to  confirm  that  view,  having  regard  to  the 
prompt  denial  issued  by  the  company  on  the  previous 
occasion.  No  news  was  taken  to  mean  good  news.  But 
the  company,  instead  of  confirming  the  general  view, 
issued  the  followung  statement  at  the  close  of  the  past 
week  :  — 

In  view  of  current  rumours  .and  shareholders’  inquiries  the 
directors  cabled  to  the  mine  for  the  latest  information.  In  reply, 
the  manager  states  that  recent  developments  do  not  chow  any 
improvement  in  the  value  of  the  ore  bodies.  The  directors  are 
taking  the  opportunity  of  the  visit  of  a  prominent  engineer  to 
Rhodesia  to  obtain  an.  independent  opinion  on  the  prospects  of  the 
mine,  and  the  annual  general  meeting  is  deferred  pending  the 
receipt  of  this  report. 

Once  again  speculators  were  taken  by  surprise,  but  it 
was  noticeable  that  on  the  relapse  in  the  price  which 
immediately  followed  this  announcement  the  shares 
were  picked  up. 

Although  the  current  quotation  is  below  the  recent 
best  it  is  well  above  the  level  at  which  the  shares  stood 
about  three  weeks  ago.  As  this  indicates,  the  market 
is  sceptical  as  to  there  being  “  nothing  in  it,”  as  the 
official  statement  would  seem  to  show.  But  at  the  same 
time  market  men  are  unable  to  explain  their  scepticism, 
except  by  reference  to  the  “  good  ”  buying  of  the  shares. 
Small  wonder,  then,  if  the  shareholders  are  perplexed, 
and  want  the  mystery  cleared  up.  It  looks  as  though 
either  the  people  believed  to  be  well  informed  who 
have  been  buying  the  shares  had  information  which  is 
not  yet  general  property  or  they  have  been  misled. 
For  the  shareholders’  sake  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
former  will  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  with  the 
directors’  statement.  After  studying  the  position,  the 
only  suggestion  I  can  offer  is  that  there  may  be  under 
consideration  an  extension  of  the  treatment  capacity 
of  the  mine  with  the  object  of  lowering  costs  and 
improving  the  extraction  to  enable  the  company  to 
deal  with  the  low  grade  ore.  There  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  low  grade  ore  opened  up  in  the  mine,  and 
on  reference  to  the  last  annual  report,  issued  in  July, 
1908,  I  find  that  the  consulting  engineer  had  suggested 
adding  to  the  plant,  “  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
prospects  of  the  mine  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  capital 
outlay  which  may  be  necessary.”  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  is  one  of  the  points  which  the  directors  had 
in  mind  when  they  arranged  for  a  report  to  be  made 
by  an  independent  engineer.  Even  .  if  the  above 
assumption  is  correct,  however,  it  hardly  warrants  the 
hoisting  of  the  shares  nearly  150  per  cent.,  as  wras 
done  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
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The  Stock  Makkets— Reaction  in  American  Kails — 
Mexican  Bails  Relapse — Mexican  Central  Securities 
Proposals. 

Very  little  satisfaction  was  obtainable  from  the  Stock 
Markets  during  the  past  week,  and  there  were  no  regrets 
at  the  passing  of  the  end-September  account.  True  to 
the  tradition  that  nineteen-clay  accounts  are  unfavour¬ 
able  for  markets,  the  one  just  ended  finished  up  in 
dismal  fashion,  except  in  the  South  African  depart¬ 
ment.  A  change  came  over  the  American  market. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  animation  and 
strength  previously  shown  was  continued.  United 
States  Steels  again  broke  the  record  and  went  up  to 
881,  and  a  few  more  favouralble  rumours  regarding  other 
stocks  were  trotted  out.  The  supply  of  rumours,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  ran  out,  while  some  of  the  “  bullish  ”  reports 
previously  circulated  were  disproved  and  adverse 
rumours  took  their  place.  Then  Mr.  Taft  upset  the 
serenity  of  things  by  his  attack  on  Corporations  and 
multi-millionaires,  and  his  proposals  for  amendments 
to  the  Inter-state  Commerce  law.  Of  course,  all  along 
the  market  has  known  that  Mr.  Taft  Avas  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  they  had  fondly  imagined  that  he 
Avould  show  a  more  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
Wall  Street,  and  not  give  periodical  shocks  by  violent 
speeches  against  the  finance  methods  of  the  railroad 
magnates,  the  Trusts,  and  all  that  appertained  thereto. 
His  adoption  of  the  “  Big  Stick  ”  policy  in  his  recent 
speeches,  his  strong  remarks  regarding  the  fortunes 
of  the  multi-millionaires,  and  his  proposals  to  prevent 
railroads  oAvning  stocks  in  competing  undertakings  gave 
Wall  Street  reasons  for  revising  its  opinion  of.  his 
tactfulness,  and  began  to  raise  doubts  as  to  whether 
after  all  Mr.  Taft  would  not  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  much  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  during  his  occupation 
of  the  Presidency. 

The  monetary  outlook  also  showed  signs  of  forcing 
itself  on  the  market.  The  banks  have  found  it 
necessary  to  curtail  loan  facilities  owing  to  the  heavy 
demands  for  currency  for  the  interior,  and  this 
restricts  the  speculative  operations  of  Wall  Street. 
The  demand  for  the  interior  will  continue  for  some  time, 
so  that  the  banks  will  not  'be  in  a-  position  to  reneAv 
the  facilities  recently  granted,  and  as  the  supply  of 
cash  in  Ncav  York  becomes  less  money  rates  Avill  rise. 
As  to  the  fresh  favourable  rumours,  it  Avas  reported 
that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  was  acquiring  the  Hock- 
ing  Valley  line,  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  dividend 
Avas  to  be  increased.  These,  lioAvever,  were  soon  out- 
Aveighed  by  other  developments,  and  the  market  became 
fitful  and  uneasy.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  divi¬ 
dend  was  not  raised,  as  predicted,  to  12  per  cent.,  but 
was  declared  at  the  old  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  and  the  stock 
promptly  fell  ten  points.  At  the  same  time  Lehigh 
Valley  stock  slumped  thirteen  points,  and  it  was  later 
rumoured  that  the  Reading  and  Central  New  Jersey 
companies  had  sold  their  holdings  of  that  stock  on  the 
rise.  This  had  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  market 
generally,  while  it  was  further  reported  that  some  of 
the  big  firms  had  been  selling  Steels  on  the  advance 
in  those  shares. 

Canadian  Pacifies  went  back  with  American  Rails,  and 
Grand  Trunks  Avere  neglected.  Foreign  Raihvay  securi¬ 
ties  in  several  cases  suffered  relapses.  The  Mexican 
Raihvay  market  had  a  bad  attack  of  nerves,  and  fears 
developed  regarding  the  dividend  to  be  announced  on 
Thursday,  so  that  prices  fell  sharply.  The  United  of 
Ha\’ana  dividend  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
proved  a  disappointment  to  the  market,  the  latest  esti¬ 
mate  having  been  3  per  cent.  This  rate,  and  more, 
could  have  been  paid,  but  the  directors  preferred  to 
adopt  the  cautious  policy  of  adding  further  to  the 
reserve,  and  so  placed  £90,000  to  reserves,  as  against 
£70,000  a  year  ago.  Guayaquil  and  Quitos  dropped 
sharply  to  54^,  and  then  rallied.  The  latest  rumour 
regarding  these  bonds,  and  the  delay  in  the  despatch  of 
the  draft  for  the  service  of  the  coupon,  is  that  the 
Ecuadorian  Government  has  diverted  the  money  in 
order  to  pay  for  its  guarantees  in  connection  Avith  the 
exhibition  at  Quito.  Mexican  Central  Securities  “A” 
and  “  B  ’  Debentures  improved  on  the  proposals  to 


release  from  the  Trust  Deed  the  $2,845,275  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  Second  Preferred  shares  which  have 
come  to  the  trustees  under  the  re-adjustment  and  union 
of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  Co.  and  the  National 
Railroad  Co.  of  Mexico.  The  idea  is  that  these- shares 
shall  be  realised  as  suitable  opportunity  arises,  and  the 
proceeds  placed  in  some  income-bearing  security.  It. 
is  not  a  “bull”  point  for  the  market  in  National  of 
Mexico  Second  Preferred  that  there  should  be  nearly, 
three  million  dollars  of  them  Avaiting  for  a  neAV  home, 
although  this,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  shares.  Arauco  Debentures  advanced  on 
the  offer  to  existing  share  and  debenture-holders  of  an 
issue  of  £75,000  Five  per  Cent.  Redeemable  Income 
Debentures  at  the  price  of  81  per  cent.  The  shares, 
however,  Aveakened,  for  although  the  holders  have  the 
option  to  take  the  Income  Debentures,  a  prior  charge  is 
being  placed  in  front  of  them.  Argentine  Rails  fell 
back  on  the  neAVs  that  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  Five  per 
Cent.  Debenture  stock  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
Argentine  Great  Western  Co.,  and  on  the  poor  traffic 
returns,  but  Avhen  the  actual  issue  of  the  stock  Avas  made 
the  market  steadied. 

Home  Securities  Still  Depressed — Consols  on  a  Three 
per  Cent.  Basis — Argentine  Provincial  Credit. 

Home  securities  continued  in  a  heavy  condition, 
from  which  it  appeared  impossible  to  rouse  them. 
Dealers  tried  to  derive  some  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Balfour  s  speech,  but  even  if  they  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying  themselves,  they  did  not  reap  any  material 
benefit,  because^  the  public  remained  as  severely  aloof 
from  the  markets  as  ever.  As  to  Consols,  they  had  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  descending  to  the  full  3  per 
cent,  basis  by  dropping  to  82  15-16.  A  line  of  about 
£150,000  stock  was  understood  to  have  been  liquidated, 
and  that  operation  helped  to  depress  the  price,  although 
the  Government  broker  was  credited  with  being  a 
buyer  in  the  market.  In  times  gone  by  the  selling 
of  such  a  line  of  stock  wuuld  scarcely  have  affected  the 
market,  but  noAv  nobody  seems  to  want  to  buy  Consols. 
The  rest  of  the  gilt-edged  section  was  in  a  depressed  con- 
oition,  and  matters  were  not  helped  by  the  rumour 
that  a  new  issue  of  Irish  stock  is  to~be  made  in  October. 
The  Home  Raihvay  market  had  no  friends,  and  prices 
continued  to  fall  away.  The  decision  of  the  Welsh 
coal-owners  to  refer  the  labour  dispute  to  arbitration 
gave  the  market  a  slight  fillip  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Aveek,  but  the  benefit  derived  from  that  source  was  of 
very  short  duration,  and  things  fell  back  into  their  old 
state  of  depression.  Brighton  “A”  as  well  as  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  stocks  were  affected  by  the  dis- 
«Ur£S1i°n„ of  the  proposals  for  the  building  of  a  new 
lube  railway  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  via  East 
Dulwich,  Denmark  Hill,  and  Kennington,  to  Victoria. 

As  a  whole  the  Foreign  market  preserved  a  firm 
appearance,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  by  com¬ 
parison  with  some  other  sections  Avas  done.  Peruvians 
attracted  buyers  from  the  Continent,  and  prices  Avere 
put  up  rather  smartly,  but  some  profit-taking  before 
the  Settlement  caused  a  slight  reaction  later.  Costa 
Rica  bonds  weakened,  and  I  gather  from  well-informed 
circles  that  little  faith  is  placed  in  the  possibility  of  the 
scheme  for  a  settlement  of  the  external  debt  now  before 
Congress  going  through  without  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  and  modifications.  A  very  interesting  manifesto 
was  issued  by  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance  on  the 
question  of  borrowing  by  the  Provincial  Governments. 
Quite  rightly  the  Minister  regards  the  national  credit 
of  Argentina  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  it  is  his  desire  to 
see  that  the  Provincial  Governments  shall  not  damage 
that  credit  by  obtaining  loans  abroad  which  it  may  be 
thought  by  the  loan  contractors  have  the  credit  of  the 
nation  as  a  backing,  but  which  only  have  the  credit  of 
a  doubtful  province.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
prevent  the  provinces  from  contracting  loans  abroad, 
nor  can  it  fix  for  them  rules  of  prudence,  but  it  can 
prevent  a  mode  of  effecting  the  operations  which  might 
convey  the  idea  that  the  nation  accepts  and  joins  in  the 
obligations.  For  this  purpose  the  Minister  considers 
that  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  Argentine  Ministers 
abroad  should  not  charge  themselves  with  the  represen- 
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tation  of  the  provinces  by  signing  the  contracts  in 
their  names.  The  Finance  Minister,  in  effect,  warns 
investors  to  understand,  before  subscribing  to  a  pro¬ 
vincial  loan,  that  only  the  province  and  not  the 
Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  the  loan,  and 
not  to  subscribe  on  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  see  that  the  obligations.  are  carried  out.  He 
does  not  wish  the  national  credit  to  be  spoiled  through 
misconception  and  the  defaulting  of  some  prodigal 
province.  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  and  other  Argen¬ 
tine  Provincial  bonds  were  not  materially  affected  by 
this  manifesto,  and  there  seemed  a  doubt  in  the  mai’ket 
as  to  whether  the  fatherly  interest  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  finances  of  the  provinces 
did  not  outweigh  the  warning.  Japanese  Municipal 
bonds,  such  as  Osaka,  Yokohama,  and  Nayoya,  still 
showed  an  improving  tendency  owing  to  investment 
buying. 

Mining  Markets — Increased  Business  and  a  Fairly 
General  Advance  in  Prices — Rhodesians  Again  to 
the  Fore — A  Note  op  Warning — Kaffirs  Cheerful 
— A  Few  Selections. 

The  general  hope  that  business  would  improve  as  the 
past  nineteen-day  account  neared  its  termination  was 
duly  fulfilled.  In  several  sections  of  the  mining 
markets  dealers  have  been  more  active  during  the  past 
Week  than  for  some  time  previously,  and  the  main  trend 
of  market  value-s  having  Ibeen  in  favour  of  operators  for 
the  rise  a  cheerful  feeling  has  prevailed.  For  a  day 
or  two  Kaffirs  were  in  the  van,  but  subsequently  pride 
of  place  was  again  taken  by  Rhodesians,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  these  descriptions  are,  generally  speaking, 
as  active  and  strong  as  ever.  According  to  brokers  I 
have  consulted  the  public  has  been  evincing  a  fair 
amount  of  interest  in  Rhodesians,  while  House  specu¬ 
lators  to  a  man  are  credited  with  having  some  shares 
of  this  class  on  the  books.  Rhodesians  lend  themselves 
better  than  Kaffirs  to  a  speculative  movement.  There 
is  more  uncertainty  about  Rhodesian  prospects,  and 
shares  in  a  good  many  cases  being  quoted  in  shillings 
not  in  pounds  the  small  speculator  is  attracted.  The 
Globe  and  Phoenix  affair  has  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  popularise  Rhodesians  again.  When  a  speculator 
sees  a  share  quoted  about  £5,  which  at  one  time  this 
year  was  obtainable  under  a  sovereign,  his  imagination 
is  apt  to  run  riot.  Shares  of  a  similar  class  become  to 
him  Globes  in  embryo,  and  he  is  ready  to  act  upon 
any  “tip”  that  comes  along.  As  showing  what  an 
influence  the  Globe  and  Phoenix  development  has  had 
on  the  minds  of  market  men  themselves  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  activity  in  Selukwes  last  week  was 
accompanied  by  talk  of  the  mine  being  “  another 
Globe,”  while  some  said  the  Selukwe  had  “  found  the 
Globe  and  Phoenix  reef  in  its  own  property.”  If  the 
latter  story  is  correct,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  the 
Globe  reef  is  a  marvellous  one,  as  the  two  mines  are 
sixty  or  more  miles  apart- ! 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  but  one  big 
mining  success  may  revivify  a  whole  market.  From 
Globes  attention  has  wandered  to  Giants,  from  Giants 
to  Enterprise,  then  back  again  to  Globes,  on  to 
Selukwes,  and  so  the  activity  lias  spread.  From  time 
to  time  in  my  notes  I  have  dealt  with  the  principal 
points  in  connection  with  the  Rhodesian  mines  which 
have  come  into  prominence,  and  as  regards  Globes  there 
is  little  more  to  add  just  now  beyond  the  announcement 
made  by  the  directors  at  the  end  of  the  past  week 
that  the  ore  reserves  are  to  be  estimated  again  at  the 
end  of  the  current  quarter,  which  expires  to-morrow. 
High  values  have  continued  to  be  opened  up  since  the 
last  statement  was  issued,  to  which  I  referred  last  week, 
and  it  is  reported  in  market  circles  that  the  next  esti¬ 
mate  will  show  a  very  much  improved  position ;  indeed, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  “  profit  in  sight  ”  represented  by 
the  ore  reserves  will  be  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
current  market  value  of  the  shares,  which  seems  a 
big  order.  Giants  have  not  made  much  headway  during 
the  past  week,  which  rather  suggests  that  some  of  those 
who  were  indulging  in  very  “  bullish  ”  predictions  a 


short  time  back  have  modified  their  anticipations,  and 
have  been  taking  profits.  Any  time  now  news  is 
expected  to  come  to  hand  of  the  striking  of  the  reef 
in  the  Giant’s  No.  7  level,  and  the  course  of  the  shares 
in  the  near  future  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
results  attained.  Selukwes  have  been  an  active  feature, 
and  the  perplexing  situation  which  has  arisen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  concern  is  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

For  a  time  Chartered  and  the  other  older  favourites 
of  the  Rhodesian  section,  viz.,  Tanganyikas,  Bankets, 
Eldorados,  and  Explorations,  were  rather  out  in  the 
cold,  but  they  have  since  participated  in  the  activity. 
Chartered,  which  are  now  within  a  trifle  of  £2,  are  very 
favourably  regarded  by  people  who  usually  study  things 
carefully  before  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  shares.  The  revival  of  interest  in  things 
Rhodesian,  in  the  country  itself  as  well  as  in  the  market 
here,  must  mean  a  good  deal  to  the  Chartered  Company, 
and,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  railways  are  doing 
better  is  of  no  small  importance,  while  the  outlook 
appears  to  be  for  further  improvement  in  this  respect. 
Reports  from  further  north,  where  the  Tanganyika 
Company  is  so  largely  interested,  are  favourable',  and 
are  additional  fuel  for  the  fire  of  Rhodesian  activity. 
But  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  sound  a  note  of  warning. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  market  is  still  buoyant,  but 
at  any  moment  a  relapse  may  occur1— perhaps  it  will 
come  before  this  copy  of  Truth  reaches  my  readers. 
The  carry-over  at  the  end  of  last  week  disclosed  a  fairly 
large  "“bull”  account  in  Rhodesians,  and  I  fear  some 
prices  have-  been  rushed  up  too  fast.  A  sharp  relapse 
in  one  or  two  shares  might  easily  be  brought  about  by 
a  cessation  of  the  demand  being  regarded  as  a  signal 
for  snatching  profits,  and  once  the  tide  turned  it  would 
not  improbably  sweep  other  shares  down  with  it.'  I 
have  no  desire  to  “crab”  the  market,  but  I  am  desirous 
that  none  of  my  readers  shall  be  left  high  and  dry,  and 
would  therefore  suggest  caution  at-  this  juncture. 

In  the  Kaffir  market,  values  have  risen  fairly  sub¬ 
stantially  here  and  there  during  the  past  wTeek,  but 
generally  the  appreciation  has  not  been  extensive.  The 
market,  however,  has  presented  a  very  firm  front,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  Rhodesian  excitement  abating 
Kaffirs  may  come  in  for  increased  attention.  The  past 
nineteen-day  account  finished  up-  in  a  much  better  style 
than  seemed  likely  at  one  time,  but  all  the  same  members 
are  not  sorry  to  have  got  that  period  behind  them. 
The  fact  that  the  holiday  season  is  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  magnates  are  returning,  if  they  have  not  already 
returned,  to  the  City,  are  points  in  favour  of  this  and 
the  other  speculative  markets,  and  although  there  is 
the  possibility  to  face  of  money  becoming  somewhat 
dearer  towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  regarded  as  of  much  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  immediate  outlook  for  Kaffirs.  As  I 
frequently  receive  letters  from  readers  of  Truth  asking 
for  recommendations  of  Kaffirs  which  are  paying  divi¬ 
dends  and  are  also  likely  to  have  a  good  rise  in  market 
value,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  those 
whose  principal  object  in  buying  shares  is  apprecia¬ 
tion  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  stand  the  best  chance 
with  shares  of  concerns  which  have  not  reached  the 
dividend  stage.  Most  of  the  dividend  yielding  Kaffirs 
are  already  valued  on  an  “investment”  basis,  and  the 
professional  speculator  therefore  turns  his  attention  to 
the  non-dividend  payers.  From  time  to  time  shares  of 
this  class  have  been  recommended  to  my  readers,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  record  of  past 
advice  and  are  wanting  a  few  selections  I  .may  mention 
that  Brakpans,  Knight  Central,  Van  Ryn  Deep  were 
among  the  number,  and  still  have  speculative  possi¬ 
bilities.  Apropos  of  the  last  named,  it  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  has  secured  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  company  and  has  joined  the  Board. 
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Eldorado  and  Scottish  Mashonaland  Reports. 

A  couple  of  interesting  Rhodesian  reports  have  just 
been  issued  which  may  appropriately  be  reviewed 
together.  The  Scottish  Mashonaland  once  owned  the 
claims  which  now  constitute  the  Eldorado  Banket 
mine,  and,  moreover,  still  holds  an  interest  in  the 
property.  The  Eldorado  Banket  joined  the  list  of 
dividend-payers  during  the  financial  year  covered  by 
the  report  just  issued,  while  the  statement  now  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Scottish  Mashonaland  directors  is  the 
first  to  include  a  dividend  announcement,  although  the 
company  was  formed  nine  years  ago. 

The  Eldorado  Banket  report  shows  a  net  profit  of 
£58,684  for  the  year  ended  March  31  last.  Including 
the  amount  brought  forward  from  the  previous  3rear, 
and  allowing  for  depreciation,  the  total  available 
balance  was  £71,925 ;  the  first  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
(paid  last  January)  absorbed  £25,000,  leaving  £46,925 
to  be  carried  forward.  Two  further  dividends  of 
10  per  cent,  have  since  been  paid,  one  of  these  being 
on  account  of  the  current  year.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  report  is  the  estimate  given  of  the  company’s 
position  at  the  end  of  August.  Most  mining  companies 
content  themselves  with  stating  the  actual  results  for 
the  past  financial  year,  and  although  several  months 
of  the  current  period  may  have  elapsed  they  do  not 
bring  things  up  to  date  in  their  reports.  The  policy 
of  the  Eldorado  board  in  this  connection  might  be 
adopted  by  other  boards  to  the  advantage  of  their 
shareholders.  During  the  Eldorado’s  current  financial 


year  the  mo 

mthly  profits 

(which  averaged  £5,456  in 

1908  9)  have 

been  as  follows  :  — - 

Revenue. 

Profit. 

Month. 

Tons. 

£, 

April  . 

15,422 

.  8,820 

May . 

...  6,641 

15,785 

......  9,155 

June . 

15,178 

.  8,363 

July . 

16,355 

.  8,624 

August  ... 

...  6,626 

16,510 

8,910 

According 

to  the  official 

statement  of 

the  position  of 

the  company  as  at  the  end  of  August  last,  the  balance 
of  profit  amounted  to  some  £40,000,  and  it  looks  as 
though  the  company  should  be  able  to  pay  altogether 
40  per  cent,  in  dividends  on  the  present  capital  for  the 
current  year.  This  would  give  a  yield  of  just  over  10 
per  cent,  on  the  present  price  of  the  shares.  The 
directors  state'  that  the  mine  continues  to  open  up  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  but  they  omit  to  give  an 
ore  reserves  estimate.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  feature, 
and  shareholders  should  impress  the  fact  upon  the 
management  at  the  meeting  to-morrow.  There  is  talk 
of  a  new  issue  (involving  a  bonus  to  present  holders), 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  treatment  plant,  being 
proposed  at  the  meeting. 

In  my  notes  at  the  beginning  of  August  I  referred 
to  the  assets  of  the  Scottish  Mashonaland  Company, 
and  foreshadowed  that  the  next  report  would  make  "a 
much  better  showing  than  that  for  1908-9.  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  now  issued,  and  fully  confirms  my  prediction. 
Rot  only  has  the  depreciation  shown  on  the  company’s 
assets  been  fully  recovered  during  the  year  ended  last 
June,  but  there  is  a  satisfactory  profit  for  the  period, 
and  the  directors  are  able  to  declare  an  initial  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.  As  the  total  available  balance  amounts 
to  £20,242,  and  the  dividend  will  absorb  £12,605,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  a  ease  of  dividing  up  to  the 
hilt.  The  company’s  chief  interests  are  in  the 
Rhodesian  Banket  and  Consolidated  African  Copper 
Trust;  it  also  ha3  investments  in  English  and  foreign 
railways,  and  shares  in  Rand,  Rhodesian  and  other 
mining  companies.  Thanks  to  the  recovery  in  prices 
that  has  occurred  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
market  value  of  the  company’s  assets  now  exceeds  the 
issued  capital  of  the  company;  indeed  the  assets  at 
the  prices  ruling  on  the  21st  inst.  represented  a  sum 
-equivalent  to  25s.  per  Scottish  Mashonaland  share. 


SCRUBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many  injurious 
imitations  of  their  Cloudy  Fluid  Ammonia  that  are  bein" 
oftereu,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubb  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  uone  is  genuine. 


The  Recovery  in  Broken  Hills. 

Although  the  price  of  lead  remains  under  £13  per 
ton,  which  is  not  a  very  remunerative  level  for  the 
mines  of  the  Broken  Hill  Field,  the  shares  of  this  group 
have  been  receiving  increased  attention  during  the  last 
week  or  two,  and  quotations  have  moved  up  all  round. 
Colonial  speculators  have  been  steadily  supporting  this 
group  of  shares  of  late,  and  there  is  an  impression  in 
the  market  that  the  buying  of  Broken  Hill  descriptions 
is  based  on  expectations  of  the  mines  being  able  to 
make  up  to  a  certain  extent  for  low  metal  prices  by 
improved  .  extraction  methods,  while  awaiting  the 
recovery  in  the  quotation  of  lead  which  is  looked 
for  sooner  or  later.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  in  the  case  of  the  Broken  Hill 
South  the  new  mill  is  doing  better  work  than  the  old. 
The  half-yearly  report  recently  to  hand  from  this 
company  shows  that  the  slimes  from  the  new  mill 
assay  13.4  per  cent,  lead,  5.8  ounces  silver,  and  12.1 
per  cent,  zinc ;  whereas  those  from  the  old  mill  assay 
J-4.7  per  cent,  lead,  6  ounces  silver,  and  16.8  per  cent, 
zinc.  Moreover  costs  have  been  further  reduced  on 
this  and  other  mines  of  the  Field,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  economically  the  Broken  Hili  mining 
industry  is  in  a  sounder  position  to-day  than  ever.  But 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  companies  can,  without 
any  material  advance  on  present  metal  prices,  achieve 
such  results  as  would  justify  current  market  quotations 
for  their  shares,  which  in  several  cases  are  above  the 
best  level  touched  last.  year.  Appended  is  a.  table  show¬ 
ing  how  present  prices  compare  with  the  previous 
records :  = — 


Share. 

1908. 

1009. 

Present 

level. 

Lowest. 

Highest’ 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

British  Broken  Hill . 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary  ,. 

„  „  Block  10 . . 

»>  »»  >>  14  . 

,,  „  North  . 

,,  ,,  South  . 

,,  ,,  South  Blocks... 

Su'phide  Corporation  Ord. 
i,  ,,  Pref 

Zmc  Corporation  Ord . 

n  ,,  Pref . 

12/- 

32/9 

2A 

11/6 

1* 

Oil 
o  16 

96 

6/- 

16/3 

2/3 

11/3 

20/- 

64/3 

31 

18/6 

3^5 

41 

27/- 

12/- 

23/1J 

7/9 

38/6 

14/- 

29/71 

•2} 

10/- 

2U 

O  15 
*>  l« 

18/9 

8/11 

20/- 

4/- 

27/6 

25/- 

46/- 

4i 

1 5/6 

4  II 

61 

36/6 

21/- 

11 

14/9 

OIL 
^  10 

25/- 
46/- 
4  h 

nh 

411 

04 

34/41 

21/- 

n 

12/3 

m 

It  will  be  noted  that  Broken  Hill  Souths,  make  a 
particularly  good  showing,  the  present  quotation  being 
the  highest  for  the  current  year,  and  substantially 
above  the  be  si  price  touched  in  1908.  The  current  half- 
year  should  witness  an  increase  in  this  mine’s  production, 
and  in  view  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Zinc  Corporation  there  should  be  an 
expansion  in  revenue  quite  apart  from  the  South  Com¬ 
pany’s  output  from  its  own  plant.  Again,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  come  to  with  the  De  Bavay  Company 
for  treatment  on  a  joint  basis  of  the  tailings  from  the 
South’s  new  mill.  Apparently,  then,  it  should  not  be 
long  before  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Broken  Hill 
South  s  profits  is  recorded,  but  whether  the  progress 
will  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  big  allowance  already 
made  by  the  market  for  possibilities  remains  to  be  seen. 
Dividends  on  this  company’s  shares  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  for  each  of  the  last  three  half-years.  On 
account  of  the  current  period,  a  similar  distribution  has 
already  been  made,  and  it  is  assumed  that  another  will 
be  declared  at  the  end  of  the  half-year.  This  would 
make  4s.  per  share  for  the  six  months,  but  even  on 
this  basis  the  shares  at  the  present  price  would  yield 
under  7  per  cent.,  which  is  not  an  adequate  return  on  a 
base-metal  proposition. 

Industrials— The  Rubber  Boom— Wm.  Beardmore  and  Co. 
and  Willans  and  Robinson — Disappointing  Reports — - 
Bieikgrt’s  Brewery. 

In  the  Industrial  market  rubber  shares  were  moro 
active  than  ever  as  the  result  of  the  further  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  product,  some  descriptions  of  which 
were  sold  last  week  at  9s.  to  9s.  fid.  per  lb.  Nobody 
is  so  optimistic  as  to  suppose  that  prices  will  b.srmain- 
tained  permanently  at  this  extraordinarily  high  level, 
but  how  long  will  the  boom  continue?  Not  a  few 
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shrewd  observers  predict  that  it  will  have  a  much 
shorter  life  than  seems  to  be  generally  anticipated, 
and  be  that  as  it  may,  would-be  investors  in  rubber 
shares  should  remember  that  they  are  coming  into  the 
market  on  the  top  of  very  big  rises.  The  upward 
movement  of  Pekin  Syndicates  and  Shansis  was 
resumed  on  further  Continental  buying,  and  the  former 
touched  19  and  the  latter  35s.,  figures  which  compare 
with  lowest  quotations  during  the  present  year  of  6  and 
11s.  3d.  respectively.  Hudson’s  Bays  have  been  firm, 
and  Southern  Alberta  Lands  have  been  in  request. 

Iron  and  Steel  shares  have  been  neglected,  and  only 
a  few  minor  movements  in  prices  are  recorded. 
William  Beardmore  and  Company,  the  well-known 
Glasgow  firm  of  armour-plate  makers,  shipbuilders, 
and  engineers,  fared  badly  during  1908.  The  accounts 
which  have  only  just  been  published  show  a  trading 
profit,  including  £5,305  brought  forward,  of  £71,738, 
but  after  the'  heavy  allocations  for  debenture  and  other 
charges  and  special  purposes  there  remains  a  debit 
balance  of  no  less  than  £72,400'.  The  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  include  £11,776  written  off  in  connection  with  the 
issues  of  preference  shares  and  debentures,  £36,361  for 
losses  in  subsidiary  and  other  companies,  and  £15,546 
for  experimental  expenditure  and  portion  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  steel  furnaces.  No  dividend  has  been  received 
by  the  ordinary  shareholders  since  1906,  when  6  per 
cent,  was  paid. 

Another  dismal  report  is  that  of  Willans  and 
Robinson,  Limited,  the  Rugby  engineering  firm. 
The  half-year’s  working  to  June  30  shows  a  loss  of 
£3,501,  and  after  the  deduction  of  this  sum  from  the 
balance  brought  forward  £6,015  is  left  available  for 
distribution.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  recommended  on  the  Six  per  Cent.  Preference 
shares,  but  nothing  can  be  allocated  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  funding  certificates,  and  the  ordinary 
shareholders  are,  of  course,  also  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Scarcity  of  work  and  the  low  prices  prevailing  are  the 
reasons  given  for  this  result ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
directors  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the 
Queen’s  Perry  Works.  The  keeping  of  these  closed 
works  in  proper  order  accounted  for  £1,170  of  the 
loss  incurred  during  the  past  six  months,  the  actual 
loss  on  working  at  Rugby  being  £2,231.  In  the  corres¬ 
ponding  half  of  1908  a  profit  of  £15,700  was  made,  the 
full  dividend  was  paid  on  the  preference  shares,  and 
the  ordinary  shareholders  got  10  per  gent.  A  decline  in 
gross  profits  from  £59,558  to  £28,168  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  last  is  reported  by  Dick,  Kerr,  and  Co. 
electrical  construction  contractors,  and  the  ordinary 
dividend  is  reduced  from  10  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  the 
lowest  rate  which  has  been  paid  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  whose  ordinary  dividend  has  averaged  12 
per  cent. 

In  the  Brewery  section,  Bieckert’s  ordinary,  pre¬ 
ference,  and  first  debentures  all  had  a  considerable 
jump  on  buying  from  Argentina,  which  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  early  information  of  the  sale  of  the  old 
site  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  £200,000.  There  has  also 
been  a  modest  improvement  in  various  English 
brewery  stocks  in  view  of  the  belief  that  the  Budget 
will  be  rejected. 

Another  Limited  Liability  Bucket-Shop, 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the  word  “  limited  ”  is 
now  appended  to  the  name  of  the  firm  on  the  circulars 
issued  by  R.  Eastwood  and  Co.,  76,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  E.C.  For  a  number  of  years  past  Arthur 
Lincoln  Spiegel,  a  member  of  a  family  notorious  in 
the  City  as  bucket-shop  keepers,  carried  on  business  at 
this  address  under  the  alias  of  “Eastwood  and  Co.,” 
his  own  identity  only  being  revealed  through  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  were  from  time  to  time  taken  against  the 
firm  by  customers  unable  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  their 
accounts.  In  this  respect  the  Eastwood  bucket-shop 
bore  a  bad  reputation.  Some  time  ago  it  was  represented 
to  me  that  customers  were  always — or  nearly  always — 
paid  when  they  obtained  a  judgment  and  put  on  final 
pressure.  Spiegel,  I  was  given  to  understand,  was  not 
a  deliberate  wTelsher,  but  hated  parting  with  money 


until  he  was  forced  to  do  so,  and  out  of  consideration 
for  this  little  idiosyncrasy  of  his  it  was  suggested  that 
I  should  cease  the  publication  of  warnings  against  his 
bucket-shop.  Needless  to  say,  I  declined  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  A  so-called  stock  and  share  dealer  who 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  pay  up  unless  he  was  sued 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  against  whom  the  public  ought 
to  be  put  on  their  guard,  and  over  and  above  this  there 
was  the  fact  that  the  business  itself — the  usual  bucket- 
shop  business  in  which  innocents  are  gulled  into  foolish 
speculations — was  an  objectionable  one. 

It  now  appears  that  R.  Eastwood  and  Co.  was  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  joint  stock  company  on  June  12  last,  the 
nominal  capital  being  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  Spiegel’s 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  new  com¬ 
pany  any  more  than  it  was  in  connection  with  the  old 
firm.  Richard  Topley,  of  76,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
and  the  Rosary,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex,  appears  as  the 
vendor  of  the  business  acquired  by  the  company,  the 
purchase  consideration  being  fixed  at  £4,000  in  cash 
or  bills,  £2,000  in  debentures,  and  £1,000  in  shares. 
Topley  is  one  of  the  three  directors,  the  others  being 
Ernest  Alfred  Richardson,  clerk,  of  the  same  address  as 
the  company,  and  Ernest  M.  Foster,  printer,  of  9, 
Church-row,  Aldgate.  Besides  the  directors,  the  only 
shareholder  is  Alice  Challenor,  clerk,  who  is  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company.  According  to  the  first  return; 
202  shares  have  been  issued  for  cash,  but  what  amount 
(if  any)  has  been  actually  paid  up  on  them  is  not  shown. 
On  the  other  hand,  debentures  have  been  issued  to  the 
amount  of  £2,000  charged  upon  “  all  the  property  of  the 
company  both  present  and  future,  including  uncalled 
capital.” 

The  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  as  this  in 
reference  to  a  bucket-shop  business  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  apparent  to  everybody.  There  was  one  striking 
illustration  of  it  when  the  London  and  Paris  Exchange 
came  to  grief  and  the  rest  of  the  creditors  found  that 
all  the  assets  were  in  tire  possession  of  the  receiver  for 
the  debenture-holders,  and  the  same  thing  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  various  smaller  concerns.  The  fact  that  a 
bucket-shop  is  carried  on  by  a  limited  liability  company 
is  almost  invariably,  indeed,  a  very  good  additional 
reason  why  it  should  be  avoided. 

Dirk  Djronkers  and  Others. 

The  philanthropy  of  Dirk  Dronkers,  otherwise  known 
as  Gerson,  Hamson,  and  Co.,  Limited,  rises  superior 
to  personal  considerations  that  might  warp  the  feelings 
of  less  noble-hearted  men.  Extremely  nasty  things 
have  been  said  about  this  bucket-shop  in  Truth,  but  all 
the  same  Mr.  Labouchere  has  now  been  favoured  with 
an  invitation  to  join  the  celebrated  “Trusts”  in  Steel 
Commons  and  Canadian  Pacifies  which,  on  a  remittance 
of  £2  or  £4  respectively,  are  to  yield  an  “  estimated 
profit  ”  of  £60  in  the  former  case  and  £104  in  the  latter. 
Dronkers  may  take  it  from  me  that  this  generous  offer 
is  declined  without  thanks.  I  may  add  that  during  the 
past  week  I  have  received  scores  of  communications 
respecting  the  huge  advertising  and  circularising  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  Gerson,  Hamson,  and  Co.  are  now 
engaged.  The  business  is,  as  I  said  last  week,  a  flat- 
trap  of  the  worst  description,  and  to  my  mind  it  is 
lamentable  that  the  law  should  permit  an  adventurer 
like  Dronkers  to  raid  the  pockets  of  the  public  on  such 
pretences  as  he  puts  forward.  One  poor  woman,  who 
has  been  victimised  by  the  firm  to  the  amount  of  £8. 
writes  that  she  thinks  it  shameful  that  newspapers 
should  publish  such  advertisements.  Of  course  it  is 
shameful,  but  so  long  as  they  get  their  own  share  of 
the  plunder  a  great  many  newspapers  are  ready  to  lei 
any  bucket-shop  harpy  prey  upon  their  readers. 

The  notorious  cover-snatching  concerns  which  are 
dignified  with  the  titles  of  the  London  Scottish  Stock 
Exchange,  the  London  and  British  Stock  and  Share 
Corporation,  and  the  United  Stock  and  Share  Cor¬ 
poration  are  also  very  active  just  now,  judging  from 
the  number  of  circulars  that  are  being  passed  on  to  me. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  promises  of  profits 
held  out  to  all  and  sundry  by  these  and  similar  firms 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare  so  far  as  their  gullible  patrons 
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are  concerned.  Tlie  latter’s  money  is  pocketed  by  the 
bucketr-shop-keepers,  and  that  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  “  deal  ”  or  “  operation,”  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called. 

Not  merely  a  promise  but  a  “  guarantee  ”  of  a  profit 
of  £35  on  every  £5  forwarded  is  given  by  “  Macpherson, 
Brady,  and  Co.,”  27-30,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  It  is  a 
sufficient  comment  upon  this  to  say  that  “Macpherson, 
Brady,  and  Co.  ’  is  one  of  a  number  of  aliases  used  by 
a  gang  of  bucket-shop  swindlers  who  are  well  known 
to  the  City  police,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  large. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
<1  Coupon,  ean  only  he  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  pace  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

o.  Lame  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  U  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

a.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

f ’  °\  Gf~~l  see  n,°  reason  why  you  should  sell  now,  hut  I  do 
not  look  for  an  early  advance.  Welshman.— Doubtful  for  some 
timo  to  come. 

Mines. 

-  ,,,7on-~E1  r0roa  aye  a  very  fair  holding  for  dividends.  Of  the 

others  I  prefer  Offins  as  a  speculative  lock-up.  Verde.— 1.  Secure 
-  m°deiate  profit.  2.  You  might  take  the  new  shares  in  exchange 
for  your  present  holding,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  given 
a  run  sooner  o>r  later.  3.  Among  low-priced  shares  United 
T?.P l°r atnms  and  Wassaw  Wests  are  hopeful  speculative  lock-ups. 
Militia.— I  believe  your  broker’s  explanation  to  he  the  right  one. 
ihe  nrni  is  understood  to  have  held  a  large  number  of  the  shares 
and  to  have  been  obliged  to  realise  them.  I  have  not  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  concern.  IV. — The  procedure  is  quite  a 

customary  one  m  connection  with  American  scrip,  and ‘unless 
you  intend  to  hold  the  shares  indefinitely  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
incurring  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  the  shares  trans- 
l^ned  into  your  name.  Institute. — 'Great  Fitzroys  and  United 
Explorations  are  hopeful  speculations.  Corlic. — in  view  of  the 
drop  in  the  returns  a  purchase  would  be  speculative.  Gander.— 
Better  he  content  with  a  sn*ll  profit  in  each  case.  Junior  — 
Isos  l  and  5  are  fair  speculative  purchases  for  a  rise  in  a  good 
market.  Chaplain.— 1.  They  are  now  5s.  shares.  2.  There  is  not 
a  very  free  market  in  these,  and  I  think  vou  could  make  a  mor« 
promising  selection  Inquisito.—l.  They  are  a  good  lock-up  for 
eventual  dividends,  but  1  cannot  say  definitely  yet  when  distribu¬ 
tions  will  be  commenced.  2.  They  are  being  talked  higher  but 
holding  must  be  considered  speculative.  3.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  these.  4.  Yes,  they  would  be  likely  to  go  better  in  a  buoyant 
market,  o.  I  should  hold  m  the-  hope  of  a  recovery  in  profits  and 
m  the  price  of  the  shares.  6.  Secure  a  moderate,  profit.  Investor 
HoM-  4.  A  very  fair  selection  for  dividends.  Maon  —ln 
the  circumstances,  a  purchase  would  be  very  much  of  a  specula 
tion.  *  L 

Mixed  Securities. 

Unicorn.— <1.  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Pre- 
ferred.  2.  Lmggi.  3.  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated.  4.  Hold.  5. 
Profits  of  a  concern  of  this  nature  fluctuate,  so  the  shares  must  be 
considered  rather  speculative .  Waterbary.— I .  Hold  for  the  present. 

2.  V  allombrosa.  3.  Sell  the  Government  bonds  but  keep  the 
others.  Cura  Peculi. — 1.  They  are  quoted  in  all  the  daily  papers 
^  ij  Eome  RbE  ”  ns  plain  North-Eastern.  Anceps. — 1.  I 
would  not  make  the  exchange  now  to  the  Government  bonds.  I 
should  suggest  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds  if  yoti  want  to  change.  2.  Hold. 

1  artcock.— 1.  It  is  one  of  the  notorious  Eaton  group  of  companies, 
a  fact  which  is  sufficient  to  damn  it.  2.  Most  shares  on  which 
dividends  are  already  being  paid  are  fully  valued,  and  if  you  want 
appreciation  you  would  stand  a  better  chance  with  the  shares 
ol  companies  which  are  not  yet  in,  hut  are  not  very  far  from 
entering,  the  dividend  list.  Among  the  former  I  would  suggest 
Roodepoort  United  (now  about  3£),  and  among  the  latter  Knight 
Centrals  (2|),  and  Brakpans  (3 1).  They  are  all  £1  shares. 
Montrose.  Ho  d  a!!.  OaJJcyok. — 1.  I.  <To  not  recommend  it"  2. 
They  have  already  had  a  big  rise.  3.  See  reply,  to  “  Institute  ” 


under  “Mines”  above.  Palmyra. — Hold  the  mining  shares  for 
the  present.  I  do  not  advise  a  purchase  of  the  others,  Carnation. 
— -ilia  United  River  Plate  shares  you  name  would  be  suitable. 
2.  hair  speculative  investment.  Weaver. — You  might  exchange 
0!?kof  .  oa:  ^  5  into  No.  9,  and  No.  8  for  National  Railways 

of  (Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  Building. 

T-  A  purchase  of  the  West  Africans  named  would  be  distinctly 
speculative.  2.  Clovenfields  are  a  fair  lock-up.  3.  Globes  are 
a  hazardous  speculation  now.  4.  Not  very  attractive.  II arrow. 
IT*  do  not  think  much  of  the  prospects  of  a  rise  for  any  of  your 
ist.  S  mug.  1.  No  attraction  just  now.  2.  Have  no  information. 
A  No.  Dubio.— No.  Amateur  Alpha.— You  might  sell  the 
Hotels  but  keep  the  others.  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four 
and  a  Half  p6r  Gent  Prior  Lien  bonds.  Peter.— 1.  The  shares 
have  fair  prospects.  2.  A  hopeful  speculative  lock-up.  Poddies 
rt  should  be  inclined  to  hold  the  mining  shares  for  the  timo 
heiujb  but  would  realise  in  the  event  of  a  moderate  rise  in  prices. 
Hold  severs.  There  are  a  number  of  British  Corporation  and 
Uolomal  Government  stocks,  which  will  give  you  from  34  to  3A 
per  cent.  Some  Home  Railway  debentures  would  give  you  a  little 
more.  v 

Miscellaneous. 

Snajr  Rather  speculative.  Alumnus. — (Soundly  managed  con- 
eerns,  but  dividends  liable  to  fluctuations.  Val. — 1.  Johannes¬ 

burg  Four  per  Cent.,  Port  of  Calcutta  debentures.  Cape  Town 
hour  per  Gent.,  and  Durban  Four  per  Cent,  are  suitable.  2. 
Better  do  your  business  through  a  member  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  If  not,  do  it  through  your  bank.  Mimi.— 'Hold  both. 
“r‘  E  Edgar.— They  are  fair  shares  of  their  class. 

No.  4  has  per  share  liability.  Jinlcee. — -The  outlook  is  hopeful, 
•but  as  regards  the  companies  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
individual  estates.  Disappointed . — A  reconstruction  will  shortly 
be  proposed.  The  prospects  are  said  to  have  improved.  The 
price  in  March,  1908,  was  4f.  Snarls. — I  do  not  recommend  pur¬ 
chases  of  securities  of  this  description.  The  prices  charged  by 
Curd iffe,  Russell,  and  Co.,  even  for  cash  down,  are  usually  from 
30  to  60  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  current  market  quotations 
at  which  the  bonds  can  be  obtained  from  fair-dealing  firms. 
You  will  see  from  this  “  where  their  profit  comes  in.”  H.  B.  V. 
K.  Mcl.,  Eager,  and  other  correspondents. — Gerson,  Harmon,’ 
and  Co.  (alias  Dirk  Dronkers)  run  a  bucket-shop  of  the  worst  type. 
•See  note  in  another  column.  T.  H.  N.—l.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  2.  A  creditors’  petition  for  the  winding-up  of  the  con- 
C3iii  styled  the  Atlas  Banking  Corporation  is  fixed  for  hearing  on 
October  13.  Irishman. — 1.  I  do  not  recommend  it.  2.  °No. 
Pelican. — My  advice  is  to  leave  them  alone.  To  talk  about 
paying  off  in  1929  in  connection  ivith  a  business  of  this  character 
is  simply  ludicrous.  What  has  happened  already  ought  to  show 
you  that.  Silex. — Obviously  you  run  the  risk  if  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  are  in  his  possession  or  control  when  he  fails.  Grim.- 
barian. — A  one-man  concern  which  has  never  published  an 
audited  balance-sheet.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Bondsman. 
—I  know  nothing  about  these  particular  bonds  or  the  individual 
you  mention,  but  people  who  buy  such  things  from  advertising 
agents  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  generally  burn  their  fingers.  Small 
Experience. — I  am  unable  to  make  any  recommendation,  at  any 
rate  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  matters  in  question. 

Perhaps  I  could  advise  you  if  you  explained.  Henry  O. _ See 

answer  above  to  “  Snark,”  which  applies  equally  to  tlie  concern 
you  name.  F.  S  —  I  know  nothing  about  this  particular  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  advice  of  the  circularising  syndicate  is  best  disre¬ 
garded.  The  question  of  your  liability  depends  upon  the  terms 
of  the  form  you  signed.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  companies.  Pelagus—  1.  Yes.  2  and 

3.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  either.  4. ‘You  might  try  either 
the  Temperance  Permanent,  the  National  Freehold  Land,  or  the 
Woolwich  Equitable.  5.  See  “Insurance  Notes.”  Victor,  Edel 
weiss,  and  others. — -I  will  reply  next  week. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


Life  Policies  as  Investments — Ignorance  and  Experience 
—  Co-operation  in  Investment  —  IIow  Income-tax 
Helps—  No  Depreciation  in  Capital-  Values. 

I  WAS  explaining  last  week  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people — the  clergy  in  particular — who,  having'  but 
little  knowledge  of  business  and  finance,  are  easily 
persuaded  into  making  foolish  investments,  and  I  went 
on  to  show  various  ways  in  which  they  could  make  uso 
of  life  assurance  as  a  safe  and  lucrative  method  of  saving 
and  investing  their  money.  Before  I  give  further  details 
about  how  this  can  be  done  to  advantage,  I  should  like 
to  make  clear  how  it  is  that  life  offices  are  able  to  handle 
people’s  investments  for  them  much  better  than  they 
can  handle  them  themselves.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
large  sums  of  money,  but  it  is  especially  'beneficial  in 
connection  with  small  regular  savings.  In  the  first 

For  Insurance  Announcements,  see  pages  766  and  iii, 
of  cover. 
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place,  the  managers  and  directors  of  life  assurance 
companies  are  experts  in  the  matter  of  finance,  and  the 
best  advice  is  always  available  for  their  guidance. 
The  life  offices  always  have  a  lot  of  money  to  invest, 
with  the  result  that  they  can  distribute  their  funds 
among  a  great  many  different  securities,  and  have 
no  occasion  to  put  all  their  eggs  into  one,  or  a  few, 
baskets. 

A  somewhat  disconcerting  feature  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gilt-edged  secu¬ 
rities.  People  invested  money  in  things  that  seemed 
perfectly  safe,  and  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  yield 
regular  dividends ;  but  when  these  securities  had  to  be 
realised  it  frequently  turned  out  that  they  could  not  be 
sold  for  nearly  so  much  as  they  cost.  The  result  was  a  loss 
of  capital,  which  is  by  no  means  pleasing.  If,  however, 
people  will  co-operate  with  others  in  life  assurance  this 
difficulty  about  depreciation  in  capital  values  to  a  very 
great  extent  disappears,  and  the  reasons  for  this  are 
well  worth  attention.  Practically  every  life  office  is 
increasing  the  amount  of  its  funds  ;  its  income  from 
premiums  and  interest  exceeds  the  amount  that  it  has 
to  pay  for  claims  and  expenses.  Consequently,  there  is 
always  fresh  money  to  invest,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
realise  securities  when  prices  are  unfavourable.  Prices 
fluctuate  from  time'  to  time,  and  if  a  life  assurance 
company  considers  it  wise  to  realise  any  of  its  assets  it 
can  always  choose  the  most  opportune  time  for  doing  so. 
If  any  securities  which  are  held  depreciate  in  value-  the 
chances  are  that  the  prices  of  securities  in  general  will 
be  low,  and,  therefore,  present  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  life  offices  for  investing  their  surplus  income  on  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  Thus,  when  low  market  prices  are. 
prevailing  life  offices  do  not  lose,  because  they  have  no 
occasion  to  sell,  but  they  can  gain  because  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  buying,  a  condition  of  things  which 
very  seldom  applies  to  any  private  individual  making 
his  own  investments  in  stocks  or  shares. 

When  a  man’s  object  in  saving  or  investing  money  is 
to  make  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  or  for 
the  later  years  of  his  own  life,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  he  should  obtain  the  benefit  of  that  rapid 
accumulation  of  savings  which  results  from  compound 
interest.  Individuals  acting  alone  cannot  invest  their 
dividends  immediately  they  are  received,  so  as  to  at 
once  yield  a  remunerative  return,  with  the  result  they 
fail  to  reap  the  benefit  of  earning  interest  upon  interest, 
which  they  can  obtain  by  joining  with  others  for  invest¬ 
ment  purposes  in  a  life  office. 

Then  there  is  the  benefit  of  income  tax  in  connection 
with  life  assurance,  which  is  a  much  bigger  advantage 
than  the  majority  of  people  realise,  and  makes  life  assur¬ 
ance  compare  much  more  favourably  with  other  forms 
of  investment  than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
income  tax.  For  example,  if  there  were  no  income 
tax,  a  man  could  pay  £100  a  year  to  a  life  office  for 
fifteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  were 
living,  could  draw  £1,932  in  cash ;  this  is  a  return  of 
all  the  money  he  has  paid  accumulated  at  compound 
interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
1'n  addition  to  this  return,  there  has  been  the  chance 
that  the  man  might  have  died  in  the  meantime,  in  which 
case  his  estate  would  have  received  a  vast  deal  more 
than  he  had  paid  in  premiums.  If  he  died  in  the  first 
year  after  having  paid  only  £100,  his  family  would 
receive  £1,500.  Now,  with  the  present  income  tax 
ai i  angements,  the  man  who  has  a  moderate'  unearned 
income  has  to  pay  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £, 
but  he.  is  allowed  a  rebate  of  income  tax  off  that  part 
of  his  income,  not  exceeding  one-sixth,  which  he  uses  in 
the  payment  of  life  assurance  premiums.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  pays  his  £100  a  year  to  the  life  office  and 
receives  exactly  the  same  benefit  of  £1,932  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years,  but  the  Inland  Revenue  allows  him  £5 
a  year  for  rebate  of  income  tax,  with  the  result  that  he 
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receives  his  £1,932  from  the  life  office  in  return  for  a 
net  outlay  of  only  £95  a  year.-  When  lie  receives  his 
£1,932  as  the  result  of  paying  £95  a  year  for  fifteen 
years,  he  is  getting  back  all  his  money  accumulated  at 
£3  15s.  per  cent,  compound  interest,  besides  having  had 
the  benefit  of  insurance  protection  all  the  time.  In  this 
case  the  income  tax  regulations — and  these  alone- — im- 
prove  the  rate  of  compound  interest  earned  upon  his 
premiums  from  £3  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  to  £3  15s.,  a  pure 
gain  of  12s.  6d.  per  cent. 

Now,  suppose  a  man  invested  £100  every  year  in 
stocks  or  shares,  yielding  interest  at  4  per  cent.  If  there 
were  no  income  tax  he  would  receive  4  per  cent,  upon 
the  shares  and  only  £3  2s.  6d.  per  eent.  upon  the  life 
policy;  the  return  upon  the  shares  would  thus  he 
17s.  6d.  better  than  the  return  upon  the  policy.  With 
income  tax  at  Is.  in  the  £  on  moderate  earned  incomes 
the  dividends  upon  the  shares  are  reduced  by  4s.  per 
cent,  and  become  £3  16s.  per  cent.,  the  income  tax  regu¬ 
lations  making  the  yield  from  the  shares  4s.  per  cent, 
worse,  while  they  have  ,  made  the  yield  under  this  par¬ 
ticular  policy  12s.  6d.  pen  cent,  better.  If  there  were 
no  income  tax  the-  shares  would  yield  4  per  cent.,  and 
the  policy  £3  2s.  6d.  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  17s.  6d! 
With  income  tax  at  Is.  in  the  £  the  shares  yield  £3  16s., 
and  the  policy  £3  15s.,  a  difference  of  Is.,  instead  of  a 
difference  of  17s.  6d;  Here  then  is  a  gain  of  compound 
interest  at  the  rate  of  16s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  due 
to  the  income  tax  regulations  and  to  nothing  else  what- 
ever. 

A  comparison  of  this  kind,  is,  as  I  have  explained 
before  now,  entirely  inadequate  as  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  life  assurance ;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  it  takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  insur¬ 
ance  protection,  of  the-  chance  that  a  man’s  family  may 
receive  £1,500  after  only  having  paid  £100,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  £1,700  in  the  event  of  his  death  after  paying 
£800  in  premiums.  The  second  point  which  the  above 
comparison  ignores  is  that  the  money  paid  for  life  assur¬ 
ance  is  accumulated  at  compound  interest,  which  for 
practical  purposes  is  unattainable  by  an  individual  act¬ 
ing  alone. 

There  is  yet  another  striking  advantage  about  life 
assurance  as  a  method  of  investment.  Many  gilt- 
edged  securities  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  a  regular 
rate  of  dividend,  but  they  cannot  by  any  means  be 
trusted  to  maintain  their  capital  value.  Under 
a  life  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capital  value — - 
the  sum  assured  under  the  contract — is  an  absolutely 
fixed  amount  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  depre¬ 
ciate  in  value  or  prove,  when  the  policy  becomes  a 
claim,  to  be  a.  smaller  sum  than  was  guaranteed.  Many 
life  assurance  policies  receive  bonuses,  the  amount  of 
which  depends  upon  the  profits  or  surplus  earned  by  the 
life  office.  These  bonuses  may  be-  said  to-  correspond 
with  the  dividends  on  shares.  In  a  carefully  chosen 
life  office  they  are  little  likely  to  decrease-,  hut  even 
if  they  do  fall  off  slightly  the  result  is  to  leave  the 
capital  value  of  the  policy  intact,  accompanied  by  a.n 
improbability  of  decrease  in  dividends,  while  in  gilt- 
edged  securities  there  is  the  same  improbability  of 
decreased  dividends  and  a  considerable  probability  of 
depreciated  capital  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  life 
assurance  such  a  particularly  safe  and  advantageous 
method  of  investment,  especially  for  people  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  sums  to  save,  and  whose  main  object 
in  saving  is  provision  for  the  future. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

{Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Newra. — You  cannot  do  better  than  the  Canada  Life  for  both 
purposes.  Systax. — -1.  You  have  made  a  bad  choice  and  should 
pay  no  more.  Take  your  new  policy  from  the  National  Provident 
Institution.  2.  The  Commercial  Union  policy  you  ask  about  is 
a  quite  gocd  one,  if  it  happens  to  bo  the  sort  of  thing  that  suits 
your  circumstances.  Pelagus.— Something  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  insurance  you  want,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  Commercial 
Union  is  best  for  you.  They  have  some  special  'policies  for  your 
profession. — Other  inquiries  will  be  answered  next  week. 
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COMPANY  REPORTS. 


Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and  Iron. 

The  thirty -sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Pearson  and 
Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday  last 
at  Warrington,  (Mr.  J.  Harmood-Banner,  M.P.,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  accounts  and  report,  said  he 
thought  the  shareholders  would  be  satisfied  with  the  dividend 
they  paid,  and  also  with  the  accounts  which  they  presented.  He 
went  on  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  items  in  the  accounts,  and,  con¬ 
tinuing,  said  that  as  regarded  the  profits  made,  the  total  for  this 
year  was  £61,890,  against  the  profit  in  1908  of  £116,010,  and  in 
1907  of  £110,680.  Both  departments,  iron  and  coal,  looking  at 
the  state  of  trade,  had  done  reasonably  well ;  but  naturally  it  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  them  that  this  year  they  had  reduced 
the  profits  from  the  two  previous  years,  and  he  regretted  that 
business  in  the  present  year  had  not  so  far  led  to  the  expectation 
lhat  they  would  renew  the  profits  of  either  1907  or  1908.  The 
total  sales  of  their  own  and  affiliated  departments  in  the  iron 

ocan40r  kst  year  showed  ?»les  of  £1,352,781,  and  of  coal 
£590,051.  There  was  one  point  he  would  like  particularly  to 
emphasise  that  the  dividend  of  per  cent,  which  they  declared 
for  this  year  distributed  a  total  of  £40,220.  The  last  year’s 
distribution  was  £80,587;  the  1907  distribution  was  £75,250. 
Their  total  wages  in  all  departments  during  1909  paid  to  workmen 
amounted  to  £620,956,  and  looking  at  the  view  so  strongly 
expressed,  by  Labour  leaders  of  the  unequal  share  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  profits  between  capital  and  labour,  he  would  ask  them 
seriously  to  consider  whether  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the 
profits  distributed  to  shareholders,  which  they  had  given  as  a  sum 
of  £40,220.  would  have  made  a  serious  addition  to  the  wages 
of  the  workmen,  or  whether  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  a  con¬ 
tention  of  unfairness  in  distributing  the  net  proceeds  of  manu¬ 
facture  as  to  £620,900  to  workmen,  and  to  capital  £40,220.  The 
total  sales  for  last  year  amounted  to  £225,557. '  They  had  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  supplying  screening  plant  for  collieries.  They  had  put 
up  one  at  their  own  colliery  at  Maypole.  That  was  only  one 
amongst  others  which  they  had  supplied.  As  regarded '  their 
general  iron  work,  there  had  been  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  sufficient  prices,  but  the  combination  with  Messrs.  Rylands 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  which  was  now  an  affiliated  concern  to  them, 
by  giving  them  a  constant  custom  and  customer  for  certain 
branches  of  their  work,  had  helped  considerably  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  their  workmen  in  retaining  trade.  As  regarded 
the  coal  trade,  it  had  been  worked  under  very  great  difficulties 
during  the  past  year.  Fortunately  for  the  consumer,  trade 
was  bad  this  year,  and,  therefore,  prices  had  not  risen ;  but 
the  consumer  might  take  it  that  immediately  trade  revived,  that 
shortness  of  coal,  in  which  he  thought  they  were  quite  on  a  par 
with  their  fellows  in  iSouth  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  places, 
would  tell  upon  the  quantities  of  coal  available,  and  coal  would 
rise  under  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  quicker  and  sooner  than  it  would 
if  that  Bill  had  not  been  passed.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  report,  was  adopted  and  the  dividend  recommended 
declared. 

Dick,  Kerr,,  and  Go. 

/Die  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Dick, 
Kerr,  and  'Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  You  will  observe  that  there  has  been  .a 
very  considerable  diminution  in  the  profits  during  the  past  twelve 
months’  trading,  as  they  only  amount  to  £28,168  2s.  3d.  Out  of 
this  has  been  paid  debenture  interest  and  trustees’  fees,  and,  in 
addition,  a  sum  has  been  reserved  to  provide  for  the  premium 
payable  in  connection  with  the  redemption  of  the  present  deben¬ 
ture  stock.  These  items  absorb  £12,693  9s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £15,474  12s.  lid.,  and  if  we  add  the  profits  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  £81,566  17s.  2d.,  we  arrive  at  a  total  available  for 
appropriation  of  £97,041  10s.  Id.  Turning  to  the  items  in  the 
balance-sheet,  the  ordinary  and  preference  share  capital  is  the 
same  as  the  previous  year.  We  have,  as  usual,  set  aside  the  sum 
of  £6,000  for  redemption  of  debenture  stock,  and  of  this  amount 
£1,000  was  redeemed  prior  to  June  30,  and  the  trustees  held 
an  additional  sum  of  £5,067  Is.  Id.,  wdiich  they  applied  to  re¬ 
demption  of  debenture  stock  by  drawings  on  July  31.  The  total 
amount  of  debenture  stock  which  has  now  been  redeemed  is  about 
£34,000.  In  the  years  1907  and  1908  the  directors  in  the  reports 
stated  that  severe  competition  had  prevailed  in  all  departments, 
and  foreshadowed  that  this  competition  would  become  keener 
daily  and  business  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  year  under  review 
is  the  worst  the  company  has  experienced  for  many  years,  for  not 
only  have  we  had  to  contend  with  very  severe  home  and  foreign 
competition,  but  there  has  also  been  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  work  offered.  In  nearly  every  department  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  serious  shrinkage,  and  although  every  effort  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  directors  and  the  staff  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
profitable  business,  partly  because  there  is  not  enough  work  to 
go  round,  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  money 
for  enterprises  calling  for  our  special  manufactures.  Your  direc¬ 
tors  foresaw  this  state  of  things  some  years  ago,  and  therefore 
took  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  accounts  in  a  very 
conservative  spirit ;  so  much  so  that  they  built  up  reserves  amount¬ 
ing  to  £216,000,  and  if  you  include  the  present  year’s  carry¬ 
forward  the  total  reserves  amount  to  £279,000.  In  dealing  with 
the  accounts  for  the  year  under  review  we  have  adopted  the  same 
policy  as  we  have  always  followed — i.e.,  depreciated  to  the  same 
©A. tent,  perhaps  even  a  little  more  than  Hie  previous  year — and 


reserved  against  all  manner  of  contingencies,  so  that  although 
we  show  a  very  diminished  profit  everything  has  been  done  on 

le  same  scale  as  in  previous  years  when  we  were  making  large 
profits.  Our  works  in  Preston  and  Scotland  have  been  maintained 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
revival  ol  business.  We  hear  that  business  in  America  and 
Germany  is  improving  very  rapidly,  .and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
tfiat  it  these  countries  continue  to  show  progress  we  in  this  countrv 
+  vi  ,?etTf0.me;  °  “the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man’s 
table.  It  is  hopeless  for  us  to  expect  much  more  than  crumbs, 
having  regard  to  the  industrial  conditions  under  which  we  are 
woi  <mg,  and,  judging  from  past  experience,  a  revival  in  trade 
genei  ally  begins  in  America  and  Germany  before  it  reaches  us. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  , a  political  speech  but  I  think  most  of 
you  will  admit  that  this  fact  is  worthy  'of  investigation,  even 
lay  the  members  of  the  present  Government.  I  rem-et  to  say  it 
is  impossible  for  your  directors  to  hold  out  any  bright  hopes 
tor  the  current  year.  We  are  doing  our  best  in  your  interests, 
and  you  may  rely  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  improve 
matters,  and  should  business  take  a  turn  for  the  better  within 
th®rno/  few  months  we  are  quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it, 

Mr.  R.  H.  Prestwich  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
without  further  comment. 

The  retiring  directors,  Mr.  John  Kerr  and  Mr.  Claude  T. 
Kaley,  were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Gape,  Jackson,  and  Co., 
having  been  reappointed  auditors,  the  meeting  terminated  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


•Hovis-Bread  Flour  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held  on 
the  22nd  mst.  at  Caxton  Hall,  Caxton-street,  S.W.,  Mr.  J.  Browne- 
'Martin  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  E.  Cressall,  F.C.I.S.)  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which 
the  company  had  sustained  through  the  death  of  his  colleague 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  said  :  On  the  debit  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet  I  think  the  first  item  that  I  should  draw  your  attention  to 
is  that  of  sundry  creditors,  approximately  £5,000  less  than  the 
corresponding  item  a  year  .ago.  This  means  very  little,  as  it  .simply 
shows  that  at  that  time  wo  had  paid  up  our  accounts  very  closely. 
Our  reserve  is  shown  as  £30,000,  but  this  will  be  reduced  to 
£26,000  after  the  transfer  which  we  propose  making  and  which 
I  will  deal  with  later.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet, 
there  is  shown  an  expenditure  on  capital  account  of  £6,444,  and 
we  have  allowed  for  depreciation  £9,606.  This  latter  item  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to,  because  it  is  very  often  the 
practice  in  hard  times  to  allow  less  for  depreciation  than  when 
times  are  prosperous.  We  have  allowed  the  same  as  in.  previous 
years,  and  it  must  appeal  to  you  that  this  is  the  sounder  way 
of  conducting  the  business  from  a  financial  standpoint.  I 
will  .now  turn  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  management 
expenses  this  year  are  less,  as  you  see,  by  £260,  the  directors’ 
remuneration  being  less  when  the  dividend  is  below'  10  per 
cent.  I  now  come  to  what  is  unquestionably  the  crucial 
item  to  dispose  of— that  is,  the  net  profit  on  trading, 
which  shows  a  considerable  reduction.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  had  wheat  been  at  the  average  price  obtain¬ 
able  for  the  eight  years  prior  to  1908,  our  profits  would 
have  been  five  figures  more  than  they  are  to-day.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  directors  to  keep  the  price  of  Hovis  at  a  uniform 
figure  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  very  easy  to  criticise  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  business  on  this  matter  and  say :  “  Why  did  you  not 
put  up  the  price?”  I  will  explain  to  you  why.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  had  a  vast  experience,  and  in  no  case  have  I  known 
the  policy  that  we  have  taken  fail  in  the  long  run.  So  long  as 
sales  keep  up  and  increase,  the  profits  will  come  out  all  right  in 
the  _  end.  As  it  is,  our  trade  is  going  on  all  right ;  our 
business  has  increased,  and  we  have  now  put  up  th#  price — a  small 
margin,  I  will  admit— and  we  have  not  suffered  as  we  should 
otherwise  have  done.  The  sales  for  the  current  financial  year,  as 
well  as  those  for  the  year  with  which  I  am  dealing,  have,  in  both 
instances,  increased.  Throughout  the  entire  business  in  its 
various  branches  the  increase  has  been  met  without  adding  to 
the  w'orking  expenditure.  Economies  have  been  effected  all  round, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  your  business  was  never  in  a 
healthier  or  sounder  and  better  condition  than  at  present. 

I  now  .beg  to  propose:  “That  the  balance-sheet,  accounts’ 
and  reports  of  the  board  and  auditors,  which  have  been 
delayed  in  publication,  and  which  are  now  submitted  to  this 
meeting,  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  £4,000  be  transferred 
from  reserve,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  year  ended  March  31  1909  be 
paid.” 

Mr.  T.  C.  Fitton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

Hubert  Arthur  Theatres  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  registered 
offices  of  the  company,  24a,  Regent-street,  S.W.,  yesterday,  Mr. 
Robert  Arthur  presiding.  The  statement  of  accounts  submitted 
showed  an  income  of  £23,095,  which,  together  with  a  balance  of 
£3,04-8  brought  forward  from  last  year,  make  a  total  sum  of 
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£26,143  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Sinking  Fund  now  stands  at 
£6.000 ;  £7,528  has  been  written  off  for  depreciation  and  repairs 
and  renewals  to  stocks.  The  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the' pre¬ 
ference  shares  for  the  year  was  confirmed,  and  the  Directors  pro¬ 
pose  to  add  £1.000  to  reserve,  now  making  that  item  £5,000,  and 
carry  forward  the  balance  of  £3,738  to  next  year. 

The  -report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  were  oordially  thanked  for  their  services. 

Electric'  Theatres  (1908),  Ltd. 

An  .extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held  cn  the  24th  inst. 
at  the  company’s  premises,  65,  Strand,  to  consider  a  scheme  for 
amalgamating  the  company  with  the  London  Cinematograph  Com¬ 
pany  (1909),  Ltd.,'  for  the  formation  of  a  new  company  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  businesses  of  the  two  companies,  including  the  benefit 
of  the  contracts  of  the  London.  'Cinematograph  Company  (1909), 
Ltd.,  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  rights  from  Messrs.  Lumicre 
ot  ses  Fils,  of  Lyons,  France,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial 
share  interest  in  the  capital  of  Biograph  Theatres,  Ltd.,  and 
for  developing  the  combined  businesses. 

iMr.  Roland  G.  Hill,  who  presided,  moved  a  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  the  scheme.  He  said  that  the  company  was  formed  a 
year  ago  to  take  over  four  cinematograph  theatres  and  develop 
the  business.  They  had  now  fourteen  theatres,  and  sixteen  more 
were  being  built  or  were  being  arranged  for.  The  business  had 
grown  very  rapidly,  and  hence  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
scheme.  Among  other  advantages  proposed  to'  be  acquired  with 
-the  London  Cinematograph  Company  was  an  important  contract 
with  Messrs.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  their 
ordinary  celluloid  films  and  cinematograph  material  and  appara¬ 
tus,  and,  more  impoxiant  still,  of  their  non-inflammable  film, 
which  was  destined  to  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  proposal  was  to  form  a  new  company  with  £400,000 
capital  in  800,000  shares  of  10s.  each.  It  was  only  proposed  to 
allot  half  the  amount  at  present. 

iMr.  F.  Mouilfot  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  discussion,  Mr.  Procter  objected  to 
their  company,  which  had  been  distributing  at  the  rate  of  40  per 
cent,  per  annum,  amalgamating  with  a  concern  which  had  not 
paid  dividends.  He  urged  the  rejection  of  the  scheme  and  the 
appointment  of  a  small  committee  of  shareholders  to  obtain  an 
explanation  from  the  board  of  their  reasons  for  recommending  it. 

The  resolution  was  lost. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Procter’s  proposition  was  out  of 
order,  but  the  directors  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  they  would 
be  quite  willing  to  meet  three  shareholders  and  discuss  the 
position. 

Messrs.  J.  Procter,  T.  Birnbaum,  and  H.  T.  Bloor  were  then 
appointed  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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QUEER  STORY. 
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THE  PRINCE’S  IMPERSONATOR. 

MR.  HYDENSEKE,  the  eminent  private  inquiry 
agent,  a  gentleman  not  altogether  unknown  to 
readers  of  Truth,  sat  in  his  office  leisurely  scanning  a 
morning  paper.  Things  were  slack  just  then.  There 
appeared  to  be  nothing  doing  either  in  the  divorce  line, 
which  was  his  specialty,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
inquiry  business.  Even  the  papers  were  devoid  of  news, 
being  largely  padded  out  with  holiday  fill-up.  Mr. 
Hydenseke  threw  down  his  Telegraph  and  yawned  a 
prodigious  yawn. 

“May  as  well  be  going  home,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“No  use  to  sit  here'  all  day  kicking  my  heels.” 

He  was  about  to  rise  from  his  chair,  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolve,  when  his  confidential  clerk  entered. 

“  Gentleman  waiting  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“Who  is  he?”  demanded  the  inquiry  agent. 

The  clerk  handed  him  the  visitor’s  card.  Mr.  Hyden¬ 
seke  took  it  and  glanced  at  it  and  read  :  — 

Mr.  Lewis  Hunter, 

Messrs.  Chase  and  Hunter,  Jewellers  and  Diamond  Merchants, 
700,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

“All  right.  Show  him  in,”  said  Mr.  Hydenseke. 
„Tne  cleik  depax  ted,  and  soon  returned,  ushering  in 
the  visitor.  Mr,  Lewis  Hunter  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
of  gentlemanly  appearance,  very  well  dressed  in  the 
regulation  morning  style.  He  bowed  to  Mr.  Hydenseke, 
and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  which  the  clerk  placed 
for  him. 

“  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  an  important  matter,”  he 
began,  going  straight  to  the  point.  “  I  have  been  robbed 
of  diamonds  to  the  value  of  nearly  £K);Q00.” 


The  detective  nodded,  awaiting  fuller  information. 

“The  circumstances  of  the  theft  are  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary,”  continued  Mr.  Hunter.  “  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  remarkably  cool  feat  of  impersonation.” 

Again  the  detective. nodded.  Mr.  Hunter  proceeded. 

“You  have  heard  of  Prince  Paolo  of  Aranza?”  he 
inquired. 

“  Oh,  yes.  He’s  in  London  at  the  present  moment, 
isn’t  he?”  said  the  detective. 

“  Yes ;  he’s  staying  at  the  Ritz.  The  Prince  is  an 
immensely  rich  man,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware.” 

"  About  the  richest  of  the  minor  Royalties  in  Europe, 
I  believe,”  interjected  Mr.  Hydenseke.  “  He  came  into 
a  large  fortune  from  his  mother,  and,  from  what  I  have 
been  told,  saves  a  good  part  of  his  income  every  year.” 

“The  day  before  yesterday,”  pursued  the  jeweller, 
“  his  Royal  Highness  came  to  our  shop  and  purchased 
articles  of  jewellery  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
pounds.  He  paid  for  them  in  bank-notes,  and  I  wasn’t 
aware  who  he  was  until  he  gave  me  his  card  and 
instructed  me  to  send  the  goods  round  to  him  at  the 
Ritz,  which,  of  course,  I  did.  Later  on  in  the  day — 
about  six  o’clock,  in  fact,  just  after  we  had  lighted 
up — the  Prince  (or  so  I  believed  him  to:  be)  came  in 
again.  He  wanted  a  diamond  bracelet  to  give  to  a  fair 
friend,  and,  after  inspecting  about  a  dozen,  picked  out 
three,  which  he  said  he  would  take  with  him  on 
approval,  so  that  the  lady  might  make  her  own  choice. 
Never  doubting  his  identity  for  a  moment,  I  allowed 
him  to  do  so.  I  have  since  discovered  that  this  second 
visitor  was  not  the  Prince'  at  all,  hut  a  rascally  impostor 
who  had  successfully  impersonated  him.  YTou  may 
imagine  I  was  pretty  mad  when  I  found  this  out,  for 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  three  bracelets  was  little  short 
of  £10,000.” 

“  Umph  !  How  did  you  first  discover  the  imposture?” 
inquired  Mr.  Hydenseke. 

“Why,  yesterday  afternoon,'  none  of  the  bracelets 
having  been  returned — though  they  were  to  have  been 
sent  back  first  thing  in  the  morning— I  went  round  to 
the  Ritz  to  inquire  about  them.  The  Prince  was  at 
home,  and  saw  me  himself.  Then  the  truth  came  out. 
He  had  not  been  to  my  shop  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  As  I  tell 
you,  I  was  pretty  well  upset ;  so  was  he.  In  fact,  I 
think  he  was  even  angrier  than  I  was.  It  appears  this 
is  not  the  first  time  he  has  been  impersonated,  for 
swindling  purposes,  and  the  thing  seems  to  he  rather 
getting  on  his  nerves.” 

“Ah!  he  has  been  impersonated  before',  has  he?” 
queried  Mr.  Hydenseke. 

“Yes.  He  told  me  so  himself.  Two  months  ago  in 
Vienna,  and  last  month  in  Paris,  jewellers  in  each  case 
being  the  victims,  and  the  value  of  the  stones  involved 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds.  Of  course,  I 
went  straight  to  Scotland  Yard  and  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  But  now  I  am  more  than  half 
sorry  that  I  was  so  precipitate,”  said  the  jeweller ;  “  and 
— well,  this  is  what  brings  me  to  you,  Mr.  Hydenseke.” 

“  Sorry  you  were  so  precipitate?  I  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand,”  interposed  the  detective,  looking  rather  puzzled. 

“Why,  it’s  this  way,  you  see,”  explained  Mr.  Hunter. 
“  If  the  police  catch  the  man,  the  law’s  bound  to  take 
its  course,  and  he’ll  be  convicted  and  sent  into  penal 
servitude ;  which  is  all  very  well,  of  course,  and  serve 
him  right.  But  it  won’t  give  us  back  our  stuff,  which 
is  what  we’re  after.  Eor  when  a  man  knows  he’s 
going  to  he  locked  up  anyhow,  he’ll  naturally  take 
care  to  put  his  haul  safely  away  against  the  time  he 
comes  out ;  whereas,  if  he  is  run  to  earth  unofficially, 
so  to  speak,  it  is  open  to  us  to  prosecute  or  not,  just  as 
we  please,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  bargain  with 
the  rascal.” 

“  To  be  sure.  Ah  !  now,  of  course,  I  follow  you,”  mur¬ 
mured  Mr.  Hydenseke. 

“  So  I  wish  to  enlist  your  services,”  went  on  the 
jeweller.  “And — for  the  reason  already  stated — I’d 
much  rather  you  should  catch  him  than  that  the  police 
should.  Are  you  willing  to  undertake  the  case?” 

“  Why,  certainly,”  answered  the  detective.  “  It’s  what 
I’m  here  for.  But  now  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.” 

ITalf  an  hour  latex',  having  undergone  a  searching 
catechism  at  the  lips  of  Mr.  Hydenseke,  and  having 
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furnished  him  with  all  necessary  particulars,  the  jeweller 
took  his  departure. 

He  hadn’t  been  gone  more  than  a  few  minutes  before 
Mr.  Hydenseke  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out.  He  hailed 
a  taxi,  and  drove  to  the  Ritz.  It  was  essential,  of 
course,  that  he  should  have  a  sight  of  Prince  Paolo 
without  delay,  for  obviously  it  was  no  use  to  begin 
hunting  for  the  impersonator  until  he  had  familiarised 
himself  with  the  appearance  of  the  original.  With  this 
object  in  view,  and  also  because  he  was  anxious  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  Prince  had  any  suspicion  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  swindler,  who  had  previously  imper¬ 
sonated  him  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  Mr.  Hydenseke  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with 
his  Royal  Highness. 

It  was  about  noon  when  he  alighted  at  the  Ritz. 
After  some  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  card  sent 
up,  with  an  explanatory  message,  in  answer  to  which 
the  Prince’s  English  secretary  presently  came  down, 
and,  having  satisfied  himself  by  inquiries  that  Mr. 
Hydenseke  was  a  duly  authorised  person,  led  him 
upstairs  to  the  Royal  apartments. 

The  Prince  wras  a  middle-aged  man,  rather  handsome 
in  his  swarthy  style,  with  thick  black  hair  and  a  heavy 
black  moustache.  His  large,  dark  eyes  rested  on  Mr. 
Hydenseke’s  face  with  a  look  of  searching  inquiry. 

“  You  ar©  from  Chase  and  Hunter’s  ?  ”  he  began  at 
once,  in  excellent  English,  though  with  a  slightly  foreign 
accent.  It  is  about  that  swindler  ”  (he  scowled  fiercely) 

“  wl10  W  been  assuming  my  personality.  Tell  me  ;  you 
are  on  his  tracks,  perhaps?  You  have  some  clue?  I 
will  give  something  if  you  can  only  catch  him — the 
impudent  beast,”  he  added,  venomously. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  clue  at  present,”  replied 
Mr.  Hydenseke,  “though  I  hope  before  long  to  obtain 
one.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  your  Royal  Highness 
can  perhaps  assist  me.  I  understand  that  you  have  had 
previous  experience  of  his  impersonations  ?  ” 

Again  the  Prince  scowled — even  more  fiercely  than 
before. 

Yes,  the  villain!  ’  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  fist. 
Not  long  ago  in  Vienna,  still  more  recently  in  Paris, 
and  now  in  London.  It  is  damnable!  It  is — what  you 
say  uncanny.  It  is  getting  on  my  nerves.  How  would 
you  like  it,  I  ask  you,”  he  demanded,  excitedly,  “to 
know  that  you  had  a  mysterious  double  dogging  your 
footsteps  and  assuming  your  identity  at  his  pleasure 
for  nefarious  purposes,  yet,  try  how  you  will,  you 
cannot  run  him  to  earth?” 

I  shouldn  t-  like  it  at  all,  your  Royal  Highness,” 
leplied  Mr.  Hydenseke,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  never 
rest  until  I  had  caught  the  rascal  and  laid  him  by  the 
heels.”  J 

Ah !  ”  said  the  Prince,  with  an  approving  nod.  “  I 
see  you  have  sensibility.  You  can  understand  my  feel- 
mgs.  You  are  not  like  that  jeweller  fellow,  who  seemed 
to  think  everything  of  his  own  loss  and  nothing  of  the 
annoyance — the  worse  than  annoyance — to  which  this 
thing  exposes  me.” 

“  May  I  venture  to  ask  whether  your  Royal  Highness 
has  any  theory  as  to  the  identity  of  this  double  of 
yours?”  inquired  Mr.  Hydenseke,  respectfully. 

The  Prince  did  not  reply  immediately.  When  he  did, 
it  was  with  an  air  of  something  like  embarrassment. 

“Well,  not  to  call  a  theory,”  he  admitted.  “But  I 
must  confess,  between  ourselves,  to  a  certain  vague  and 
uncomfortable  suspicion  that  has  lately  arisen  in  my 
mind;  You  must  know  that  shortly  before  my  father’s 
marriage,  he  had  an  affaire,  with  a  woman  of  humble 
station.  A  son  was  born.  My  father  made  provision 
for  them  both,  and  would  have  done  more  for  the  boy 
if  the  latter  hadn’t  turned  out — what  you  call  it? — a  bad 
egg-  '  He  disappeared  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  believe,  went  utterly  to  the  dogs.  At  that  time  he  was' 
»aid  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  me.  But  there ! 

I  have  said  enough  on  this  unpleasant  theme  to  indicate 
to  you  what  is  in  my  mind.” 

Mr.  Hydenseke  nodded. 

At  any  rate,  this  would  account  for  the  mystery  of 
the  extraordinary  likeness,”  he  said. 

“  Precisely,”  answered  the  Prince. 

Possibly,  also,”  added  Mr.  Hydenseke,  tentatively, 
the  man  might  trade  on  hig  relationship  to  your  Royal 


Highness.  I  mean,  he  might  calculate  that,  in  event  of 
his  being  caught,  you  would  intervene  and  pay  up,  to 
avoid  the  scandalous  expose  which  his  prosecution 
would  involve.” 

.  calculates  on  that,  he  calculates  very  much 

amiss,  then,  ejaculated  the  Prince,  venomously.  “I 
would  not  lift  a  finger- — not  a  finger,  I  repeat — to  save 
the  scoundrel  even  from  the  gallows.” 

Mi.  Hydenseke  could  not  help  feeling  some  surprise, 
though  he  did  not  show  it,  at  the  marked  acrimony  with 
which  the  distinguished  foreigner  spoke. 

“There  is  something  behind  this,”  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self.  “  I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  ” 

Well,  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  my  detaining 
you  longer,”  said  the  Prince.  “But  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that,  if  you  do  succeed  in  catching  this 
scoundrel,  I  shall  make  you  suitable  recognition.  And, 
by  the  way,  as  soon  as  anything  turns  up  you  might 
let  me  know.” 

Then,  with  a  gesture,  he  terminated  the  interview. 

One  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  servants  was  waiting  in 
the  ante-room  to  show  Mr.  Hydenseke  out.  Glancing 
at  the  mans  face  casually,  the  detective  became  aware 
that  there  was  something  about  it  not  wholly  unfamiliar 
to  him.  What  was  it?  Where  had  he  seen  that  face 
before  ?  It  was  not  until  he  was  half-way  home  that 
he  realised.  Given  a  moustache  and  the  same  way  of 
blushing  his  hair,  this  menial  would  be  transformed 
into  a  very  passable  presentment  of  Prince  Paolo. 

When  he  reached  his  office,  Mr.  Hydenseke  lighted  a 
cigar,  and,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sum  up  the  points  and  potentialities  of  the 
case  so  far  as  he  had  at  present  measured  them.  First, 
the  Prince’s  mysterious  double  had  evidently  been 
following  him  about  and  watching  his  movements.  That 
was  certain.  Then  there  was  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  gone  into  Chase  and  Hunter’s  in  the  evening, 
after  the  lights  had  been  turned  on,  when  any  artificial 
make-up  would  be  less  liable  to  detection  than  it  would 
be  by  daylight.  Further,  it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Chase  and  Hunter’s  employees  had  only  seen  Prince 
Paolo  once,  which  would  render  it  easier  for  the 
impostor  to  personate  him  than  if  the  Prince  were  a 
regular  customer.  These  points  in  connection  with  the 
swindler  s  methods  were  all  obvious  enough.  There 
remained  the  very  much  less  obvious  problem  of  the 
swindler’s  identity.  Three  possible  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  The  fellow  might  be  (i.)  the  Prince’s 
left-handed  brother ;  (ii.)  the  Prince’s  valet  made  up 
with  a  false  moustache;  (iii.)  some  total  stranger  who 
happened  to  bear  a  strong  accidental  resemblance  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Hydenseke  had  not  yet  formed 
any  definite  opinion  in  relation  to  these  three  alterna¬ 
tives.  He  was  too  old  a  hand  to  jump  to  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  on  superficial  data. 

Among  the  immediate  practical  steps  he  took  was  to 
depute  one  of  his  assistants  to  make  up  to  the  valet,  in 
tne  character  of  a  fellow  gentleman’s  gentleman,  and 
try  to  worm  himself  into  his  confidence.  The  assistant 
executed  these  instructions;  but  he  couldn’t  get  much 
out  of  the  fellow,  who  was  a  reserved,  sort  of  individual 
and  could  speak  but  little  English.  He  indulged, 
indeed,  in  some  grumblings  at  the  meanness  of  his  Royal 
master,  but  that  characteristic  menial  growl  was  the 
extent  of  his  confidences.  For  the  rest — so  far  as  Mr. 
Hydenseke’s  assistant  could  ascertain — the  valet 
appeared  to  be  a  steady,  respectable  man,  with  no  pre¬ 
dilection  for  gambling,  drinking,  or  running  after  the 
women — in  short,  with  no  expensive  habits.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Hydenseke’s 
assistant  made  to  him. 

The  detective  listened  to  it-  all  without  remark. 
His  man,  however,  received  his  instructions  still  to 
keep  the  valet  under  close  supervision.  In  the  mean¬ 
while, .  Mr.  Hydenseke  himself  was  not  idle  in  other 
directions,  and  in  due  course  his  investigations  brought 
forth  fruit.  In  accordance  with  the  Prince’s  request 
that  he  should  let  him  know  when  he  had  anything 
important  to  communicate,  he  now  called  once  again 
upon  his  Royal  Highness  at  the  Ritz,  and  presented  his 
report. 

“You  have  got  on  the  villain’s  track?”  inquired  the 
Prince,  eagerly,  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
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attendant  who  had  shown  in  Mr.  Hydenseke. 

I  am  sure  you  have.  I  can  see  it  in.  your  face.” 

The  detective  nodded. 

“  I  am  on  a  warm  scent,  anyhow,”  he  replied.  “  But 
before  having  the  suspect  arrested,  I  thought  it  better 
first  to  see  your  Royal  Highness,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  is  really  your  wish  that  the  law  should  take  its  course, 
regardless  of  the  scandal  to  your  illustrious  house  that 
this  proceeding  would  necessarily  entail.” 

“Ha!”  ejaculated  Prince  Paolo.  “I  was  right, 
then?  It  is  that  illegitimate  scoundrel?” 

His  black  eyes  were  fixed  in  an  excited,  searching 
gaze  on  the  detective’s  face. 

Mr.  Hydenseke  did  not  answer  the  question  directly. 

“  Let  me  reconstruct  the  whole  affair  for  your  Royal 
Highness  ab  initio ,”  he  said.  “  Here  we  have  a  man 
in  a  good  position,  by  no  means  hard  up,  very  much 
the  reverse,  indeed,  but  obsessed  with  a  mania  for 
obtaining  valuable  jewellery  without  paying  for  it.  He 
has  the  most  intimate  possible  acquaintance  with  all 
your  Royal  Highness’s  movements.  He  is  aware  of 
your  visit  to  Chase  and  Hunter’s.  lie  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  to  personate  you ;  and  the  ’cutest  part  of  it 
all  is  that,  in  so  doing,  he  guards  himself  against  any 
possible  risk.  For  even  if  he  had  been  arrested  red- 
handed,  he  had  still  left  himself  a  perfectly  safe  line 
of  retreat.” 

“How  could  that  be?  I  do  not  understand  you,” 
interrupted  the  Prince,  quickly,  an  odd  expression 
gleaming  in  his  dark  eyes. 

“  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world,”  explained  Mr. 
Hydenseke.  “Suppose  the  jewellers  had  challenged  his 
identity,  what  then?  He  merely  had  to  establish  it  by 
conclusive  proofs;  and  there  he  was.  Up  to  that  point 
no  criminal  intention  had  been  disclosed  ;  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  illegal,  -per  se,  in  a  man  impersonating 
himself - ” 

“D — n  you!  What  the  — —  do  you  mean?”  cried 
the  Prince,  springing  to  his  feet  with  a  fine  simulation 
of  insulted  fury. 

Mr.  Hydenseke  remained  quite  unmoved  by  this  out¬ 
burst. 

“It’s  no  go,  your  Royal  Highness,”  he  said,  in  his 
coolest  manner.  “I’ve  been  one  too  many  for  you.  In 
spite  of  circumstantial  fairy-tales  about  left-handed 
brothers,  in  spite'  of  valets  who  bear  a  chance  resem¬ 
blance  to  you,  I’ve  not  been  diverted  from  the  true 
scent.  Of  course,  you  will  hand  over  the  bracelets. 
And  I  think  you.  said  something  about  making  me  suit¬ 
able  recognition  if  I  ran  the  rascal  to  death,”  Mr. 
Hydenseke  reminded  him,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

“Curs©  you!  What’s  your  figure?”  demanded  his 
cornered  Royal  Highness,  sulkily. 

Mr.  Hydenseke  was  a  moderate  man.  He  deferen¬ 
tially  suggested,  and  obtained,  a  cheque  for  £1,000. 


BOOKS. 


IN  England  a  catch  phrase  has  only  to  be  repeated 
often  enough  to  acquire  the  indisputableness  of  an 
axiom— as  though,  like  the  sunrise,  its  continued  recur¬ 
rence  increased  its  certainty.  Such  a  phrase,  e.g.,  as 
“  you  cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,” 
has  in  this  way  com©  to  be  accepted  as  not  a  truth  only, 
hut  a  truism;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  in 
multitudes  have  been  made  drunk  or  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Read  Mr.  Frederick  Hackwood’s  “Inns, 
Ales,  and  Drinking  Customs  of  Old  England”  Q),  a 
book  packed  with  interesting  and  instructive  matter, 
and  you  will  see  how  disastrously  legislation  affected 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  English  people.  When  in 

(i)  “Inns,  Ales,  and  Drinking  Customs  of  Old  England.’’  By  Frederick  W. 
Hackwood.  With  One  Coloured  and  Fifty-one  Half-tone .  Illustrations. 
(London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  lGs.  6d.  net.) 

(:)  “  The  Birth  of  Modern  Italy.”  Posthumous  Papers  of  Jessie  White  Mario. 
Edited  with  Introduction.  Notes  and  Epilogue  by  the  Duke  Litta-Visconti- 
Arese.  IllDStrated.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

(•'0  “Spain  of  the  Spanish.”  By  Mrs.  Villiers-Wardell.  (London:  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman.  6s.  net.) 

(J)  “  An  English  Honeymoon.”  By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton.  With 
Illustrations.  (London:  William  Heinemann.  6s.net.) 

('■I  "  The  Search  Party.”  By  George  A.  Birmingham.  (London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  6s.) 

(*)  “  The  Mount.”  By  C.  F.  Keary.  (London :  Constable  <fc  Co,  6b.) 
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1690  Parliament,  in  order  to  spit©  the  French,  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  brandy  and  all  foreign  spirits, 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  home  industry,  allowed 
any  one  on  payment  of  a  nominal  duty  to  distil  and 
retail  spirits  mad©  from  English-grown  corn,  drunken¬ 
ness  increased  in  the  country  at  a  rat©  that  was  appal- 
ling.  In  London  alone  one  house  in  every  four  was  a 
gin-shop,  since  the  spirit  was  retailed  by  tradesmen 
who  dealt  in  other  commodities.  “  It  was  even  sold 
from  stables,  sheds,  and  wheelbarrows.”  Gin  was  so- 
cheap  that  a  not  uncommon  sign  was :  “  Her©  a  man 
may  get  drunk  for  a  penny  and  dead-drunk  for  two¬ 
pence.”  At  last  gin  became,  to  quote  Fielding,  the 
novelist,  who  was  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  a 
London  magistrate,  “  the'  principal,  sustenance  (if  it  may 
so  be  called)  of  more  than  a-  hundred  thousand  persons 
in  the  metropolis.”  Fielding,  who  knew  as  well  as 
any  one  what  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  or  could  not 
do,  advised  as  the  one  effective  remedy  of  the  evil  the 
removal  of  temptation  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  drinking-dens.  Though,  however,  the  Legislature 
did  what  it  could  to  reverse  its  disastrous  “  gin-policy  ” 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  drinking-shops,  by  for¬ 
bidding  distillers  to  sell  to  private  individuals  and  to 
unlicensed  publicans,  and  by  making  debts-  for  drink 
irrecoverable  at  law,  it  was  some  time  before  the 
country  recovered  through  legislation' from  the  drunken 
habits  engendered  by  legislation. 

It  was  certainly  in  part  through  demoralising  legisla¬ 
tion  that  Englishmen  became  a  by-word  at  home  and 
abroad  for  drunkenness.  When  Bernardo,  in 
Massinger’s  “Grand  Duke  of  Florence,”  asks,  “Have 
the  English  not  store  of  wine  ?  ”  Caponi  replies  :  “Yes; 
and  drink  more  in  two  hours  than  the  Dutchman  or 
Dane  in  four  and  twenty !  ”  while  Rabelais,  makes  of 
us  a  proverb  of  intemperance — “  as  drunk  as  an 
Englishman.  Yet  according  to  Camden  we  were 
naturally  the  soberest  of  the  northern  nations.  In  his 
“  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  he  says,  “  the  English 
in  their  long  wars  in  the  Netherlands  first  learned  to 
drown  themselves  with  immoderate  drinking  and  by 
drinking  others’  healths  to  impair  their  own.  Of  all 
the  northern  nations  they  had  been  before  the  most 
commended  for  their  sobriety.”  It  was  not  in  the 
Netherlands,  however,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  learned 
to  drink.  When  he  was  Vicar  of  Yeovil  he  got  so  drunk 
that  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  by  Sir  Amias  Poulett ! 
Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  did  not  “  make  her  head  ”  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  complains  that  the  ale  of  Hatfield  was  nothing 
like  strong  enough  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  “  We  were 
fain  to  send  to  London  and  Kenilworth  and  divers 
other  places  where  ale  was  :  Her  own  beer  was  so  strong 
as  there  was  no  man  able  to  drink  it.”  Indeed,  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  and  in  that  of  her  father,  the  bluff 
King  Hal,  ladies  began  the  day  early  and  well  with  ale, 
of  which  two  gallons,  in  addition  to  a  pitcher  of  wine, 
was  allowed  to  the  maids  of  honour ;  while  a  certain 
Lady  Lucy  always  breakfasted  upon  a  chine  of  beef,  a 
loaf,  and  a  gallon  of  ale.  As  for  inn  signs,  as  Ben 
J onson  sang  :  — 

“  It  even  puts  Apollo 
To  all  his  strength  of  art  to  follow 
The  flights,  and  to  divine 
What’s  meant  by  every  sign.” 

Most  of  the  most  preposterous  were  corruptions,  “  The 
Goat  and  Compasses  ”  being  a  corruption  of  “  God  en¬ 
compasses  us  ”- — a  Puritan  sign  ;  while  a  sign  the  reverse 
of  Puritanic,  “  The  Bacchanals,”  became  “  The  Bag  of 
Nails.”  “The  Pig  and  Whistle”  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  corruption  of  “The  Peg  and  Wassail” — for  the 
tankards  of  those  days  had  pegs  at  intervals  inside  to 
mark  the  amount  each  man  had  to  drink  down  to  as 
the  vessel  went  round.  Hence,  “to  take  a  man  down 
a  peg”  meant  originally  to  cut  short  his  allowance 
of  liquor,  and  hence  also  the  slang  of  “  a  peg  ”  for  a 
drink.  Other  absurd  combinations,  such  as  “Frog  and 
Flatiron,”  “Razor  and  Hen,”  “Leg  and  Seven  Stars,” 
etc.,  merely  indicated  that  two  innkeepers  or  merchants, 
having  gone  into  partnership,  had  combined  their  signs 
as  an  advertisement  of  the  amalgamation.  For  these 
signs  were  valuable  assets,  as  the  proprietor  of  “  The 
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Gray  Ass  ”  in  Liverpool  found  to  his  cost.  Thinking 
this  sign  undignified,  he  took  advantage  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  to  alter  the  picture  of  the  ass  into  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  name  of  the  inn  into 
“  The  Wellington.”  When,  however,  a  shrewder  neigh¬ 
bour,  knowing  the  value  of  the  prestige  of  an  old  sign, 
adopted  the  discarded  “Gray  Ass”  for  his  badge  and 
title,  and  thereby  secured  the  cream  of  the  trade,  the 
original  patentee  of  the  sign  sought  to  recover  the 
lost  ground  by  subscribing  the  portrait  of  the  Duke 
with  the  legend,  “  This  is  the  real  old  Gray  Ass.”  I 
cannot  close  my  notice  of  this  convivial  record  more 
appropriately  than  by  its  description  of  a  Gargantuan 
carouse.  In  1694  Admiral  Edward  Russell,  command¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  gave  an  entertainment  at 
Alicant  to  six  thousand  guests,  for  whom  he  provided 
drink  by  the  conversion  of  a  garden  fountain  into  a 
gigantic  punch-bowl.  Into  this  were  emptied  four 
hogsheads  of  brandy,  one  pipe  of  Malaga,  twenty 
gallons  of  lime-juice,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
lemons,  close  on  a  ton  of  sugar,  five  pounds  of  grated 
nutmegs,  three  hundred  toasted  biscuits,  and  eight  hogs¬ 
heads  of  water.  A  canopy  over  the  fountain  prevented 
at  once  waste  from  evaporation  and  dilution  by  rain ; 
while  upon  it  a  small  boy  in  a  boat,  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  rowed  round  to  ladle  the  punch  into  the  guests’ 
goblets. 

I  was  edified  the  other  day  to  find  Mazzini  canonised 
by  the  organ  which  had  execrated  him  during  his  life, 
and  yet  more  edified  to  find  the  same  organ  of  pluto¬ 
cracy  admitting  that  Mammon  always  makes  the  mis¬ 
take  of  underrating  the  power  of  an  idea.  Mammon 
having  no  heart,  is  naturally  slow  to  believe  the  truest 
of  epigrams — Vauvenargues’  “  Great  thoughts  come 
from  the  heart.”  This  is  writ  large  in  a  most 
fascinating  book,  *  The  Birth  of  Modern  Italy”  (2), 
the  posthumous  papers  of  an  heroic  Englishwoman, 
Jessie  White  Mario,  which  have  been  edited  by  the 
Duke  Litta-Visconti-Arese.  The  woman,  however 
heroic,  is  not  yet  born  who  could  write  with  what 
Burke  calls  “the  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge,” 
and  Mme.  Mario,  who  is  perhaps  more  than  just  to 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  is  a  good  deal  less  than  just 
to  Cavour ;  but  her  account  of  her  two  heroes — espe¬ 
cially  of  Mazzini — of  the  revolution  they  inspired  and 
the  liberation  they  helped  most  of  all  to  effect,  is  heart¬ 
stirring.  Even  in  the  history  of  that  Italy  which  was 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  fight  of  Mazzini 
and  Gaiibaldi  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and 
few  things  meaner,  perhaps,  than  the  motives  of  the 
Man  of  December  who  helped  to  its  achievement 
In  this  struggle  Jessie  mite  Mario  played  her  own 
humble  but  heroic  part.  In  the  battle  of  the  Volturno, 
e‘P/\  she  remained  thirty-six  hours  in  the  first-aid  hos¬ 
pital  and  made  fourteen  journeys  under  fire  to  bring  in 
the  wounded.  '  “ 

I  have  just  been  reading  two  excellent  books  on 
countries  little  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist — Mrs 
Villiers- -Wardell’s  “Spain  of  the  Spanish”  (3),  and  Mrs’ 
Hollingsworth  Wharton’s _  “An  English  Honeymoon” 
(4.)  “Spain  of  the  Spanish”  belongs  to  a  series  the 
other  volumes  of  which,  “Italy  of  the  Italians,” 
'France  of  the  French,”  I  have  not  seen,  but  if  they 
are  as  good  as  Mrs.  Villiers-WardelTs  book  they  are 
excellent  indeed.  Now  and  again  I  have  come  across 
such  odd  English  as  “  magisterial  ”  for  masterly,  but  as 
a  whole  the  book  is  as  well-written  as  it  is  well-informed 
I  must,  however,  take  exception  to  Mrs.  Villiers- 
.  ardell’s  suggestion  that  the  sobriety  of  the  Spanish 
is  due  to  their  bullfights  !  “An  English  Honeymoon,” 
m  a  se^ies.  of  brightly  written  letters,  gives  an  American 
womans  impressions  of  that  terra  incognita  to  most 
English  globe  trotters— England.  By  the  way,  the  most 
singular  of  her  experiences  seems  to  me  to' have  been 
t- .at  °‘  a  &cot  who  laughed  loudly  and  for  hours  at  a 
£k?^7ai™  SUcl1  a  Joke!  Here  it  is:  Looking  in  the 
British  Museum  at  the  Portland  Vase,  whose  hundred 
shattered  fragments  had  been  pieced  so  skilfully 
togot-ier,  one  of  the  party  said,  “After  all,  I  don’t  think 
i  is  what  its  cracked  up  to  be.”  I  cannot  say  that  I 
enjoyed  the  laboured  and  elaborate  farce  of  Mr  George 
Birmingham’s  “The  Search  Party ”  (6).  The  idea  of 


the  bomb-manufacturing  anarchist,  who  took  for  the 
business  a  derelict  house  in  Ireland  and  shut  up  there 
in  prison  those  who  had  discovered  and  might  disclose 
his  secret,  might  have  done  for  a  short  story;  but  the 
farce,  not  in  itself  very  amusing,  is  too  long-drawn 
out.  Very  different  is  Mr.  Keary’s  “The  Mount”  (6),  a 
subtle  study  of  the  character  of  a  man  who  shoots 
another  for  seducing  a  girl,  and  in  remorse  becomes  a 
preacher.  Though  none  of  the  characters  is  sym¬ 
pathetic,  all  are  natural  and  interesting  because  of 
their  naturalness.  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Every  shooting  season  one  hears  stories  of  the 
rapacity  of  gamekeepers  in  the  matter  of  tips  from 
their  employers’  guests.  In  a  book  entitled  “Ten 
Years  of  Gamekeeping,”  which  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is 
about  to  publish,  it  is  represented  that  these  reports 
of  the  princely  liberality  with  which  largesse  has  to  be 
distributed  are  “  much  exaggerated.”  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  an  old  Marlborough  boy,  is  the  author,  and  in 
relating  his  experiences  as  a  gamekeeper  he  gives  many 
a  wrinkle  about  the  habits  of  game,  vermin,  poacher's, 
and  other  sportsmen. 

Mr.  J ohn  Ayscough  is  publishing  with  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  a  work  entitled  “  San  Celestino :  An 
Essay  in  Re-construction,”  which  will  throw  fresh  light 
upon  the  career  of  Celestus  V.  Another  volume  due 
from  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  in  the  next  week 
or  so  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  which  will  be  issued  under  the  title  “Corporal 
Sam  and  Other  Stories.” 

“In  the  Canaries  with  a  Camera”  (Methuen,  7s.  6d. 
net)  is  a  new  volume  by  Miss  Margaret  D’Este,  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  whose 
previous  books  on  Corsica  and  Majorca  delighted  many 
readers.  The  present  volume  gives  an  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  ladies’  impressions  and  experiences  during 
a  winter  spent  in  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  and  the 
little-known  island  of  La  Palma,  all  of  which  they 
explored  on  mule-back;  and  Mrs.  King’s  skill  with  the 
camera  has  provided  some  capital  illustrations. 

With  the  exception  of  one  chapter  on  the  geology  of 
London  all  the  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  “Survey 
of  JLondon,”  which  have  already  been  produced,  were 
written  entirely  by  Sir  Walter  himself.  In  this  respect 
the  new  volume,  “London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
which  Messrs.  Black  are  bringing  out,  differs  some¬ 
what  from  its  predecessors.  A  great  part  of  the  book 
is  indeed  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  but  various 
sections  are  contributed  by  other  writers,  whose  co¬ 
operation  he  invited  in  the  treatment  of  special  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  they  were  experts,  and,  although  the 
scheme  was  not  carried  out  completely,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  that  this  volume,  like  the  others, 
shall  be  issued  as  he  left  it. 

Major  H.  H.  Austin  has  written  a  book  describing 
“A  Scamper  Through  the  Far  East,”  which  Mr. 
Arnold  is  publishing.  The  author  visited  the  scenes 
of  the  great  Manchurian  battles  in  the  company  of 
veteran  Japanese  officers,  and  was  fortunate-  enough  to 
be  present  at  some  big  manoeuvres  carried  out  by 
Japanese  troops  under  the  eye  of  the  Mikado  himself. 

In  the  re-issue  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  the  nineteenth  volume 
(Stow — Tytler)  has  now  appeared.  The  remaining  three 
volumes  will  be  published  during  the  next  three 
months,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  work 
will  be  available  in  this  popular  re-issue  at  one-third 
of  the  price  of  the  first  edition. 

“  The  Dollar  Princess,”  a  novel  by  Harold  Simpson 
following  very  closely  the  story  of  the  new  play  at 
Daly’s,  will  be  brought  out  immediately  by  Messrs. 
Mills  and  Boon.  The  latter  are  publishing  the  book 
by  special  arrangement  with  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  and 
although  of  the  ordinary  length  of  a  six-shilling  novel 
it  is  to  be  issued  at  one  shilling  net. 

A  volume  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Seeberg,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Berlin  University,  will  be  the  next  addi¬ 
tion  to  Messrs.  Harper’s  “  Library  of  Living  Thought.” 
It  is  .entitled.  “  Revelation  and  Inspiration,”  and  shows 
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how  the  traditional  theories  of  inspiration  are  affected 
by  modern  Biblical  criticism. 

“  Cassel’s  Little  Classics  ”  is  yet  another  notable 
Enterprise  of  the  publishing  house  whose  services  in 
popularising  good  literature  I  noticed  last  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  People’s  Library  series.  The  Little 
Classics,  sold  at  sevenpence  each,  are  most  attractively 
produced.  Bound  in  green  or  light  brown  cloth  with 
geld  medallion  and  gold  lettering,  each  book  contains 
a  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author  with  autograph 
in  facsimile,  and  the  contributors  of  the  introductions 
include  such  well-known  writers  as  Austin  Dobson, 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  J.  A.  Hobson, 
and  William  Archer.  The  twenty-five  volumes  just 
issued  cover  a  wide  literary  range,  among  the  titles 
being  “  Bacon’s  Essays,”  “  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol  and 
The  Chimes,”  “Johnson’s  Rasselas,”  “Evelyn’s  Diary,” 
“  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,”  “  Sheridan’s 
Plays,”  “More’s  Utopia,”  and  “Milton’s  Earlier 
Poems.” 


MUSIC. 

THE  LAMENT  OE  THE;  UNAPPRECIATED. 

fT!  HE  plaint  of  the  neglected  native  musician  is  of 
IL  periodical  occurrence,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Austin  is 
only  the  last  of  a  great  many  who  have  raised  their 
voice  in  the  same  cause.  Unfortunately,  so  far  as  the 
dispassionate  outsider  is  concerned,  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  same  reply.  One’s  sympathies  are  all 
with  the  complainant,  but  judgment  must  none  the  less 
go  for  the  defence— in  other  words,  the  public.  Mr. 
Austin  contends  that  a  native  composer  should  enjoy  at 
least  as  good  a  prospect  of  earning  a  living  as  a  car¬ 
penter  or  a  ’bus-driver.  Even  a  composer  must  live, 
he  urges,  and  without  adopting  the  attitude  of  the  cynic 
who  in  reply  to  a  similar  remark  made  answer  that 
the  necessity  was  not  .apparent,  it  must  be  frankly  said 
that  if  a  composer,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  produce  music  which  commends 
itself  to  the  public  his  economic  claim  on  the  com¬ 
munity  cannot  be  regarded  as  established.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  position,  I  am  afraid,  of  most  of  our  native 
composers.  Their  music  is  a  drug  in  the  market 
because  it  does  not  appeal  to  their  hearers. 

Mr.  Austin  contends  that  “  the  neglect  which  coin- 
posers  in  this  country  suffer  from  is  almost  wholly  due 
to  the  traditions  of  performing  and  purchasing  foreign 
music,  particular  the  foreign  classics  ”  ;  but  surely  cause 
-and  effect  were  never  more  naively  confounded.  *  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  true  to  say  that  native  musicians 
cannot  get  a  hearing  nowadays.  The  number  of  new 
works  by  British  composers-  produced  during  recent 
years  has  been  quite  remarkable.  There  is  even  a 
handsomely  endowed  fund  in  existence  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  such  works  ■  to  light,  and  many 
concerts  have  been  given  with  this  object.  If,  however, 
the  works  produced  at  the  Palmer  Fund  concerts  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  those  on  whose  behalf  Mr. 
Austin  raises  his  voice,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  native  music  does  not  enjoy 
more  popularity,  for  by  general  consent  the  standard  cf 
tale.nu  exhibited  has  been  by  no  means  high.  And  to 
ether  works  of  native  origin  which  have  been  heard 
elsewhere  much  the  same  applies.  We  have  heard  any 
number  of  them  of  late,  but  only  an  infinitesimal  pro¬ 
portion  have  proved  of  any  value.  Many  have  been 
performed,  but  few  have  been  chosen.  In  one  way  or 
another  they  have  almost  invariably  “  failed  to  attract.” 
Some  are  academic  and  conventional  other  are  laboured 
and  eccentric,  this  one  is  tediousj  that  one  preposterous 
—the  only  quality  common  to  all,  or  to  the  vast 
majority,  is  a  total  lack  of  anything  approaching  real 
inspiration  or  authentic  creative  power,  and  such  being 
•the  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  any  further  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  make,  no  great  impres¬ 
sion. 

There  Ure  those,  no  doubt,  who  take  a  different  view, 


and  only  the  other  day  I  read  a  statement  by  an 
authority  so  well  worth  listening  to .  as  Mr.  Beech  am 
to  the  effect  that  British  composers  are  turning  out  at 
the  present  time  music  more  remarkable  than  anything 
that  is  being  done  abroad.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it 
is,  however,  that  the  works  in  question  are  never  pro¬ 
duced.  I  cannot  help  recalling  in  this  connection  the 
familiar  story,  true  or  ben  trovato,  about  Gilbert  and 
Burn  and.  “  You  have  no  idea,”  said  the  latter,  “  what 
heaps  of  good  things  get  sent  in  to  Punch”- — whereto 
the  author  of  the  “  Bab  Ballads  ”  replied  :  “  Then  why 
the  dickens  don’t  you  print  them?”  So  in  this  case, 
if  such  epoch-jnaking  works  are  being  written,  why 
are  they  never  performed?  What  about  those  heard, 
for  example1,  at  the  first  festival  of  the  Musical  League 
last  week?  Their  variety  was  great.  There,  were  orches¬ 
tral  rhapsodies,  symphonic  poems,  cantatas,  songs — the 
pick  presumably  of  a  multitude  of  compositions  sub¬ 
mitted  for  performance  and  chosen  with  care  by  a  body 
having  Sir  Edward  Elgar  for  its  president,  Mr.  Delius 
for  its  vice-president,  and  being  generally  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  that  is  most  modern  and  progressive  in  the 
British  musical  world  to-day.  Presumably  such  works, 
if  any,  represented  the  best  of  what  our  native  com¬ 
posers  are  doing  at  present.  What,  therefore,  was 
thought  of  them?  I  can  express  no  opinion  on 
the  subject  myself,  not  having  been  there,  but  such 
notices  as  I  have  seen,  amiable  as  most  of  them  are, 
hardly  convey  the  impression  that  anything  very  strik¬ 
ing  was  heard.  “  Taken  as  a  whole,”  observes  the 
Times  critic,  “the  Festival  was  very  much  like  the 
concerts  given  by  the  Patrons’  Fund  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  administered  in  a  larger  dose.  Its 
effect  was  not  exhilarating;  it  threw  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  British  composer, 
and  made  one  wonder  whether  his  fate  is  really  so 
much  harder  than  he  deserves.”  Need  one  go  much 
further  to  find  explanation  of  the.  fact  that  our  native 
music  as  a  whole  is  not  in  better  demand? 


Some  interesting  novelties  figure  in  thei  programmes 
ef  the  Queen’s  Hall  Symphony  Concerts  for  the  coming 
season,  wnicn  are  distinguished  also  by  the  many 
eminent  artists  engaged,  including  Busoni,  •  Rosenthal, 
Sauer,  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  Mme.  Clara  Butt,  and 
Mr.  Henschel.  Among  the  new  works  a  suite  by  Max 
Bruch,  a  symphony  by  Dukas,  and  a  romance  by 
Sibelius  should  all  have  attraction  for  the  amateur. 

A  number  of  new  works  are  also  promised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  forthcoming  season  of  six  concerts,  to  be 
given  by  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Landon  Ronald.  These  will  include 
an  overture  and  a  symphony  by  Georg1  Schumann,  a 
symphonic  poem  by  J.  D.  Davis,  an  orchestral  rhapsody 
{  jJrom  Africa  )  by  Coleridge  Taylor,  a  symphonic 
idyll  (  Lady  oi  Shalott  ”)  by  George  Clutsam,  and  a 
set  of  orchestral  variations  on  “  Old  King  Cole  ”  by 
Nicholas  Gatty.  ' 

Apropos  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its 
conductor,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  has  just 
received  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  handsome  collection 
of  presentation  scarf-pins,  cigarette  'boxes,  and  the  like 
which  he  already  possessed,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  purse 
subscribed  for  by  his  admirers  in  Birmingham. 

An  effective,  if  not  inspired,  suite  by  the  American 
composer,  Dr.  G.  W.  Chadwick,  was  an  interesting 
work  heard  at  the  Promenades  last  week,  while  another 
was  a  symphonic  poem,  owing  its  inspiration  to 
Schiller’s  “  Das  Lied  von  cler  Glocke,”  by  Georges 
Dorlay,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  an  instrumentalist  coming 
forward  in  this  way  in  the  capacity  of  composer,  and 
Mr.  Dorlay  was  assured,  of  course,  on  that  account 
alone,  of  a  hearty  reception  for  his  clever  and  pic¬ 
turesque  work.  On  Saturday  M.  do  Pachmann  opened 
the  concert  season  proper  with  a  piano  recital  at  Queen’s 
Hall,  which,  drew  a  large  audience,  and  found  the  hero 
of  the  occasion,  as  usual,  in  first-rate  form,  alike  as 
pianist  and  farceur.  As  on  countless  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  his  Chopin-playing  and  his  keyboard  antics  proved 
equally  irresistible. 
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THE  THEATRES. 


“The  Bells,”  at  the  Queen’s. 

MR.  H.  B.  IRVING  has  a  great  opportunity  in 
London  at  the  present  time,  for  every  -one  is  ready 
to  receive  and  welcome  a  new  and  young  actor-manager, 
as  his  enthusiastic  reception  the  other  night  showed. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  whether  he  is  going  the 
right  way  to  work  in  so  determinedly  wearing  his 
father’s  mantle.  It  is  very  interesting  archieologically 
to  see  him  playing  Sir  Henry’s  old  successes,  but  it 
forces  comparisons,  and  these  comparisons  are  usually 
either  kindly  untrue  or  else  they  admit  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  is  a  very  praiseworthy  reflection.  Mr.  Irving 
is  t»o  clever  an  actor,  with  too  strong  a  personality 
of  his  own,  to  spend  his  time  reflecting  the  over¬ 
whelming  personality  of  his  father.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  his  performance  of  Mathias  in  “The  Bells”  is  not 
exceedingly  clever  and  powerful,  but  the  play  is  so 
entirely  a  one-part  play,  and  is  so  full  of  crudities, 
that  it  needs  a  great  genius  in  the  part  to  blind  .you  to 
everything  else.  As  one  of  the  “  coming  men,”  we  look 
to  Mr.  Irving  to  further  the  interests  of  the  drama. 
If  he  likes  melodrama,  let  him  give  us  melodrama  by 
all  means,  but  it  should  have  the  modern  touch  in  it, 
and  at  all  costs  let  us  have  fresh,  strong,  interesting- 
work,  unhampered  by  tradition  and  memories.  To  be 
honest,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  old  Lyceum  tradi¬ 
tion  about  “  The  Bells  ”  to  please  me.  Of  course,  the 
great  dream  scene  gets  its  thrill,  and  it  is  a  remarkably 
clever  piece  of  acting,  bui  the  whole  thing  is  to  me 
vieux  jeu,  and  I  am  looking  forward  with  real  interest 
to  see  Mr.  Irving  make  as  bold  a  move  on  his  own  as 
Sir  Henry  did  nearly  forty  years  ago  when  he  startled 
London  with  his  performance  in  this  very  play. 

I  should  pass  by  the  first  piece  in  silence  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  think  its  production  was  a  very  great 
initial  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  management.  *  I  can 
easily  understand  Mr.  Irving’s  desire  to  play  Mathias ; 

I  cannot  understand  his  desire  to  produce  such  a  piece 
of  W ardour-street  fustian  as  Mr.  Edward  Denby’s  “A 
Maid  of  Honour,”'  founded  on  an  incident  in  Whyte- 
Melville’s  “  Holmby  House.”  There  was  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  for  Mr.  Irving  to  have  given  us  something 
interesting.  The  Play  Actors  and  other  dramatic 
societies  have  shown  us  that  there  are  clever  one-act 
plays  panting  for  production. 

“  The  Dollar  Princess,”  at  Daly’s. 

From  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  evidence  before  the  Censorship 
Committee  I  gather  that  if  the  theatre  is  to  be  given 
over  to  “  light,  bright,  and  amusing  ”  plays  of  the  George 
Edwardes  type,  he  (Mr.  Caine)  will  buy  a  “besom”  and 
sweep  a  crossing.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  would  sooner 
spend  an  evening  at  Daly’s  than  in  the  company  of  that 
egregious  lunatic,  John  Storm,  the  Christian/  If  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  does  not  like  this  comparison,  my  retort  is 
that  he  has  brought  it  on  himself.  “  The  Dollar  Prin¬ 
cess  ”  is  really  an  exceedingly  beautiful  production.  It 
is  exquisitely  staged,  sumptuously  dressed,  and  full  of 
humour ;  moreover,  there  is  not  a  note  of  vulgarity  in  it, 
and  the  music  is  so  dainty  and  charming  that  its  success 
was  assured  from  the  outset.  The  motif  of  the  play  is  a 
blend  of  “Merry  Widow”  and  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Mr. 
Joseph  Coyne  as  Harry  Q.  Conder,  a  young  American 
multi-millionaire,  has  a  fancy  for  utilising  as  domestic 
servants  impoverished  members  of  the  British  aristo¬ 
cracy.  He  has  a.  poor  but  honest  duke  for  his  butler, 
a  baronet  for  his  footman,  and  so  forth,  while  even  the 
housemaids  are  ladies  of  title.  Then  there  comes  to  the 
house  a  singularly  independent  young  gentleman  seek¬ 
ing  a  job-  He  has  no  title  to  recommend  him,  but  he 
attracts  the  attention  of  Mr.  Coyne’s  sister — ’the  Dollar 
Princess— pretty  Miss  Lily  Elsie.  His  independence 
irritates  her,  and  her  insolence  attracts  him.  She 
engages  him  as  private  secretary,  in  order  to  break  his 
arrogant  British  spirit,  but  in  the  end  it  is  he  who 
humbles  her.  When  she  elects  to  marry  him  he  flouts 
her.  Unlimited  dollars  cannot  buy.  a  proud  English 
heart,  and  the  first  act  ends  on  a  really  finely  dramatic- 


scene  when  the  spoilt  Princess  is  humiliated.  What 
astonished; every  one  was  Miss  Lily  Elsie’s  acting.  She 
is  always  exquisite  and  charming,  and  sings  sweetly, 
but  she  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  acted  -  with  a  dramatic 
power  which  amazed  me.  Mr.  Coyne,  of  course,  makes 
no  pretence  of  singing,  but  this  does  not  matter.  He 
is  just  Mr.  Coyne— alert*  fascinating,  and  infinitely 
amusing,  and  again  I  admire  Mr.  Edwardes  for  hie 
courage  in  being  content  to  have  the  right  man  with  no 
voice,  rather  than  the  wrong  man  with  a  voice.  Singing 
is;  not  everything  in  a  musical  comedy,  and  at  Daly’s 
music  is  kept  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  Robert  Michaelis, 
who  plays  the  proud  lover  who  eventually  subdues  , the 
naughty  lady,  has  a  voice  of  considerable  power  and 
feeling,  and  his  duets  with  Miss  Elsie  were  amonp-  the 
greatest  hits  of  the  evening.  Mr.  W.  H.  Berry  gets  a 
great  amount  of  fun  out  of  the-  part  of  a  confidential 
clerk,  but  that  clever  actor,  Mr.  Evelyn  Beerbohm,  is 
rather  wasted  as  the  millionaire’s  cousin.  He  never 
has  a  chance.  Miss  Emmy  Wehlen  is  exceedingly 
pretty  and  vivacious  as  a  Lion  Queen  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  the  Countess  Olga  Alaska  Tabasco 
Kachewska,  widow  of  a  Russian  General.  Her  mission  it 
is  to  subjugate  Mr.  Coyne,  and  she  does  it  as  effectually 
as  she  does  the  audience.  “  The  Dollar  Princess  ”  will 
have  to  be  considerably  shortened,  but  when  this  is 
done  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  rival  “The  Merry 
Widow  ”  in  popularity.  I  have  forgotten,  I  see,  to 
mention  that  it  is  written  by  A.  M.  Willner  and  F. 
Grunebaum,  adapted  by  Basil  Hood,  with  lyrics  by 
Adrian  Ross,  while  the  score  is  the  work  of  Leo  Fall.  It 
never  seems  to  me  to  matter  very  much  who  actually 
writes  these  playg,  and-  I  always  wonder  how  many 
people  in  the. audience  could  tell  you  anything  about  the 
authorship  without  referring  to  their  programmes. 

A  New  Revue  at  the  Alhambra. 

bright  <md.  merry  is  the  new  ”  revue  divertisse¬ 
ment  which  nas  just  gone  into  the  Alhambra  pro¬ 
gramme.  “  On  the  Heath  is  the  title,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  only  one  heath,  and  that  is  Hampstead.  Hither 
come  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people — from  sailors 
and  costers  to  entertainers  who  parody  in  most  aumsinv, 
fashion  the  popular  entertainments  of  the  moment. 
There  is  a  Salome,  there  are  performing  monkeys,  there 
are  rival  Polar  explorers  (I  hope  I  am  right  in  calling 
the  Cook  and  Peary  Troupe  entertainers — they  are  more 
amusing  than  a  good  many),  and,  of  course,  there  is 
a  brigade  of  poor  but  honest  dukes  reduced  by  the 
Budget  to  advertising  their  sorry  state  by  tramping 
round  with  sandwich  boards.  It  is  all  a  mad  and 
merry  frolic,  which  begins,  I  should  say,  with  the 
evolutions  of  a  company  of  scouts,  and  ends  in  some 
marvellous  way  by  Hampstead  Heath  being  turned  into 
the  deck  of  a  Dreadnought,  where  coryphees  are  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  tars.  Mr.  Byng  has  arranged  a  lively 
rechauffe  of  popular  airs,  and  all  goes  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.  A  new  comer  at  the  Alhambra  is  Miss 
Ethel  Levey,  the  “  queen  of  American  musical  comedy.” 
Miss  Levey  is  a  very  striking  young  woman,  with  a 
fine  presence  and  a  great  range  of  voice.  She  can  sing 
anything  and  dance  anything,  and  her  dresses  are  as 
picturesque  as  herself.  The  house  took  to  her  at  once, 
and  she  is  likely- to  become-  a  strong  favourite. 

Eliza  and  the  Bath. 

The  question  of  Eliza  and  her  bath,  as.  originally 
illustrated  by  Sir  William  Gilbert  before  the  Censor¬ 
ship  Committee,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Our  premier  humorist  said  that  in  a  novel  you  mio-bf. 
say  quite  harmlessly  that  Eliza  “  slipped  off  her  dress¬ 
ing-gown  and  got  into  her  bath,”  but  she  could  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  on  the  stage.  This  is,  of  course,  true, 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
attitude  when,  in  calling  this  an  unhappy  illustration, 
he  says  that  the  bath  is  an  extremely  familiar  piece  of 
property  in  plays.  I  have  cudgelled  my  brains  to  think 
of  a  play  in  which  a  bath  played  a  part,  and  I  can  only 
recall  Mrs,  Brown-Potter  as  Charlotte  Corday  murdering 
Marat  while  at  his  ablutions  !  I  cannot. remember  “  The 
Prqdigal  Bon,”  “The  Christian,”  or  “  The  Bondman  ” 
eyer  taking' baths..  What  axe  these -“  bath  ”  plays?  As 
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a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  William  Gilbert  put  very  clearly 
on©  of  the  differences  between  novels  and  plays  which — 
Censor  or  no  Censor — can  never  be  got  over.  In  one  of 
George  Meredith’s  novels  there  is  a  delightful  episode 
where  the  hero  and  heroine  are  out  swimming  together. 
This  scene,  however,  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
dramatic  representation,  and  I  could  give  you  passages 
from  a  score  of  novelists,  from  Dickens  to  Zola,  which 
one  would  as  unwillingly  part  with  in  the  books  as  one 
would  be  unwilling  to  see  on  the  stage.  It  will  not  be 
very  long  now,  I  suppose,  before  we  have  the  full 
report  of  this  committee,  when  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  the  whole  question. 


SPORT. 


RACING :  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

THE  mischievous  absurdity  of  the  egregious  betting 
returns  which  are  daily  published  in  the  papers 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
Pure  Gem  from  the  Cesarewitch.  This  horse  has  been 
for  some  time  the  nominal  first  favourite  in  a  rotten 
market,  but,  of  course,  he  had  not  been  backed  for  one 
penny  by  his  owner,  but  had  been  rushed  to  ridiculous 
odds  by  the  eager,  greedy,  silly  “  public.”  Pure  Gem 
finished  a  bad  second  to  Yentoi  for  last  year’s  Cesare¬ 
witch,  and  he  now  had  13  lb.  more  weight  to  carry. 
As  to  Pure  Gem’s  forward  running  in  the  Rufford  Abbey 
Handicap  at  Doncaster,  about  which  such  an  elaborate 
fuss  was  raised,  he  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be 
anything  of  a  good  thing  for  the  Cesarewitch  on  that 
form,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  over-rated  horse 
would  have  run  so  well  in  the  Newmarket  race  as  he 
did  last  year. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Corporation  of  Doncaster 
have  decided  to  improve  the  racecourse  by  laying  out 
a  straight  mile,  and  other  desirable  alterations  are  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the 
stands,  most  of  which  are  very  badly  arranged,  it  seems 
that  the  County  stand  and  the  Nobleman’s  stand  are 
not  owned  by  the  Corporation,  but  they  belong  to  the 
members  of  these  two  stands.  They  were  built  at  the 
cost  of  the  original  subscribers.  I  would  be  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Corporation  intend  to  revise 
their  programme',  which  is  greatly  in  need  of  additional 
weight-for-age  stakes  of  adequate  value,  and  the  pecu¬ 
niary  conditions  of  some  of  the  events  are  really  of 
beggarly  meanness. 

Mr.  Raphael’s  colt,  San  Antonio,  by  Persimmon  out 
of  Lady  Linton,  has  no  more  engagements  this  season, 
and  I  am  informed  that  next  spring  he  will  undergo 
a  special  preparation  for  the  Two  Thousand.  San 
Antonio  was  cleverly  defeated  by  Charles  O’Malley  for 
the  Windsor  Castle  .Stakes  at  Ascot,  but  when  he  ran 
there  he  appeared  capable  of  immense  improvement. 
Of  course,  on  public  form  he  is  held  safe  by  at  least 
three  other  colts,  but  after  the  successes  of  Spearmint, 
Orby,  Signorinetta,  and  Minoru  one  need  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  two-year-old  running. 

Yentoi  has  gone  wrong  in  some  way,  and  there  is  no 
chance  that  he  will  win  the  Cesarewitch  for  the  second- 
time.  Yentoi  was  a  public  fancy  for  this  handicap 
before  the  weights  appeared,  and  his  supporters  are  now 
lamenting  their  rash  impetuosity.  Yentoi  has  been  a 
dreadful  failure  this  season,  and  a  lot  of  money  was 
lost  by  his  defeat  for  the  Alexandra  Plate.  It  was 
utterly  fatuous  to  start  the  horse  for  the  Gold  Cup  if 
it  was  hoped  to  win  the  Alexandra  Plate  with  him. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  that  three-year-olds  which  were 
regarded  as  exceedingly  moderate  animals  have  dis¬ 
covered  themselves  to  be  really  good  stayers.  Amadis 
won  a  long-distance  race  at  the  Newmarket  First 
Spring  Meeting,  and  he  afterwards  carried  off  the  Ascot 
Vase  and  the  Doncaster  Cup,  his  success  in  both  races 
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having  been  predicted  in  Truth.  Bomba  was  beaten 
by  Amatlis  for  the  Ascot  Ya.se,  but  two  days  later  he 
won  the  Gold  Cup.  It  was  most  unfortunate  for  the 
Kingsclere  stable  that  Lord  Falmouth  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enter  Amadis  for  this  race.  Then  Car¬ 
rousel  won  the  Goodwood  Cup.  There  are  undoubtedly 
some  good  colts  among  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  lots, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  genuine  stayer  among 
them,  except  Mirador,  and  we  shall  not  see  the  best  of 
Mr.  Astor’s  colt  until  next  season. 

Forty-three  horses  have  been  entered  for  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Autumn  Cup  of  £1,500,  and  the  weights  for  this 
handicap  are  to  be  published  on  the  day  after  the  race 
for  the  Cambridgeshire.  At  one  time  there  was  heavy 
speculation  every  day  for  over  a  fortnight  on  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Cup,  and  a  very  large  stake  could  then  be  won 
over  this  race,  but  now  it  is  purely  a  post  betting 
event.  The  best  of  the  older  horses  are  Cocksure  II., 
White  Eagle,  Hayden,  Norman  III.,  Land  League, 
Lafayette.,  Morena,  Santeve,  and  Succour,  besides  the 
American  five-year-old  Ballot.  The  three-year-olds  ■ 
include  Strickland  (this  colt  is  likely  to  win  a  race 
before  long),  Sir  Martin,  Duke  Michael,  Fop,  and 
Bridge  of  Earn. 

The  Liverpool  meeting  will  benefit  considerably  by 
the  re-opening  of  Knowsley  Hall,  which  has  been  closed 
during  the  race  weeks  since  March,  1908.  Lord  and 
Lady/ Derby  will  have  a  large  party  at  Knowsley  for 
the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Aintree  during  the  second 
week  in  November. 

Mr.  Corlett  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  direct  association  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  Sporting  Times.  One  reads  in  a  volume  entitled 
“  J ohnsonian  Gleanings,”  which  has  been  privately 
printed,  that  the  late  Dr.  Short-house,  who  founded 
the  Sporting  Times,  claimed  to  be  a  connection  of 
Johnson’s,  and  he  wrote  to  “Notes  and  Queries”  about 
“my  illustrious  kinsman,  Samuel  Johnson.” 

Siberia  was  greatly  fancied  at  Newmarket  for  the 
Cesarewitch,  but  she  has  broken  down  badly,  and  her 
xurf  career  is  at  an  end.  Siberia  was  backward  during 
the  early  part  of  last  season,  and  the  Nassau  Stakes  at 
Goodwood  was  the  first  race  she  won  as  a  three-year- 
old.  She  afterwards  carried  off  the  Park  Hill  Stakes 
at  Doncaster  and  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  in  which  race 
she  gave  81b.  (and  the  sex  allowance)  and  a  very 
hollow  beating  to  Primer,  who  had  started  favourite. 
This  season  Siberia  finished  third  for  the  Ascot  Cup, 
and  she  ran  nowhere  for  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Stakes. 
Mr.  Neumann’s  mare  was  an  early  tip  for  the  Cesare¬ 
witch,  but  she  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  well  in; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  she  had  any  real  chance  of 
winning  that  handicap,  although  some  of  the  New¬ 
market  touts  were  perfectly  infatuated  about  her.  The 
Clarehaven  stable  is  not  likely  to  be  represented  in 
the  Cesarewitch  now  that  Siberia  has  disappeared  from 
the  scene. 

A  correspondent  has  called  my  attention  to  what  he 
describes  as  some  “  absurd  inventions  ”  which  have  been: 
printed  in  a  number  of  papers  about  “  Mr.  Fairie,” 
the  owner  of  Bayardo.  It  is  stated  that  he  is  a  well- 
known  man  in  the  City,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  won 
a  fortune  over  the  St.  Leger,  but  the  amount  gained  is 
small  compared  with  that  which  would  have  been  netted 
had  Bayardo  won  the  Derby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Fairie  is  not  a  “  City  man,”  and  I  am  informed  that 
he  did  not  back  his  horse  for  the  St.  Leger  for  sixpence, 
being  content  to  run  for  the  stakes.  He  did  back 
Bayardo  for  a  moderate  sum  for  the  Derby,  but  his 
winnings  would  have  amounted  to  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sands.  It  ean  only  be  a  most  distracted  addlehead  and 
ignoramus  that  can  suppose  that  “  a  fortune  ”  could  now 
be  won  over  the  winner  of  any  race  whatever  which 
has  started  with  odds  betted  on  it,  the  horse  having 
always  been  a  hot  favourite  nominally,  but  there  never 
was  any  genuine  speculation  on  the  St.  Leger  until 
the  numbers  were  up,  and  then  the  betting  was  perfectly 
paltry  in  amount  as  compared  with  former  times. 

Baltinglass  has  left  Newmarket  on  his  return  to 
Ireland,  as  it  has  been  found  that  he  will  not  stand 
training  again,  Some  hare-brained  backers  bad  pitched 
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upon  this  horse  as  likely  to  win  the  Cesarewitch,  forget¬ 
ting  how  grievously  he  performed  in  that  race  two 
years  ago,  when  he  started  favourite,  but  altogether 
failed  to  stay  the  course.  Truth  was  then  alone  in 
pointing  out  the  flagrant  folly  of  regarding  Baltinglass 
as  a  good  thing  for  the  Cesarewitch  merely  because  he 
had  ran  prominently  in  the  St.  Leger.  The  horse  was 
smart  over  his  own  course,  which  was  one  mile  and  a 
half,  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  stay  any  longer 
distance. 

A  French  correspondent,  writing  to  me  about  Azalee’s 
excellent  running  at  Baden-Baden,  expresses  a  strong 
conviction  that  M.  E.  Blanc  would  have  won  the  Oaks 
if  his  mare  had  been  sent  over  to  Epsom.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  flyer  was  not  required  to  beat  the  English 
fillies,  who  are  an  exceedingly  moderate  lot,  and  all 
apparently  deficient  in  stamina,  whereas  Azalee  stays 
well.  M.  E.  Blanc  was  altogether  unfortunate  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Oaks,  for  apart  from  the  question 
whether  Azalee  might  have  won,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
Union  would  have  carried  off  this  race  if  she  had  been 
left  in,  hut  she  was  withdrawn  when  the  minor  forfeit 
was  declared. 

Land  League  is  being  hacked  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
by  some  doodles,  hut  this  horse  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  his  inability  to  stay  the  course.  If  Land  League 
is  in  good  form  he  is  quite  likely  to  look  like  winning 
about  the  Bushes,  but  he  is  sure  to  collapse  when 
coming  out  of  the  Dip.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
stable  commissions  on  the  Camibridgeshire  for  another 
three  weeks  at  least,  and,  indeed,  only  a  hopeless  fat¬ 
head  can  think  of  speculating  on  this  race  until  the 
day  of  running  arrives. 

There  was  only  a  small  field  for  the  Newbury  Cup, 
and  Hoi  Herode  was  made  a  hot  favourite  on  the 
strength  of  his  prominent  running  in  the  Doncaster 
Cup.  If  there  had  been  a  strong-run  race  from  the 
start  Hoi  Herode  would  probably  have  won,  but  the 
pace  was  so  slow  that  the  favourite  was  obliged  to  make 
his  own  running.  This  had  decisively  settled  his  chance 
when  the  race  really  began,  for,  of  course,  several  of 
the  starters  were  able  to  beat  him  for  speed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  start  a 
good  stayer  for  any  long  race  whatever  unless  a  fast 
pace  can  be  arranged  for.  It  usually  happens,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  stayer  is  forced  to  make 
running,  with  the  result  that .  there  is  a  slow  pace 
until  nearly  the  end,  and  then  he  is  beaten  for  speed  by 
animals  entirely  lacking  in  stamina.  The  slow  pace  also 
settled  the  chance  of  Lagos,  who  stays  really  well, 
but  he  is  deficient  in  speed.  There  was  an  exciting 
finish,  as  Bridge  of  Earn  won  by  only  a  head 
from  Altitude,  who  beat  Burscough  by  a  head.  The 
three  placed  horses  were  all  bred  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby.  Altitude  is  being  backed  for  the  Cesarewitch 
on  the  strength  of  this  running,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  the  ghost  of  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  Bridge 
of  Earn  was  mentioned  in  Truth  some  months  ago  as 
likely  to  win  a  good  race  before  long,  and  he  was  well 
backed  on  Friday. 


The  Kingsclere  Stakes  appeared  an  absolute  certainty 
for  Minoru,  as  the  King’s  colt  would  have  been  meeting 
Mirador  with  6  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights,  and  the 
distance  would  have  just  suited  him.  This  is  the  course 
over  which  he  won  his  first  race  as  a  three-year-old  just 
six  months  ago.  I  suppose,  however,  that  it  has  been 
found  that  Minoru  needs  a  rest,  so  he  was  scratched. 
This  left  the  race  a  good  thing  for  Mirador,  and  the 
price  betted  against  Mr.  Astor’s  colt  was  extravagantly 
generous.  Instead  of  its  being  5  to  4  against  Mirador, 
the  odds  ought'  to  have  been  5  to  1  on  him.  Sir  Bold 
was  a  strong  tip  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  he  had 
no  chance  with  Mirador,  who  has  fully  justified  the  high 
opinion  which  was  expressed  of  him  in  Truth  several 
months  ago.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mirador  was  withdrawn 
more  than  two  years  ago  from  the  Royal  Stakes  at 
Newmarket,  as  he  could  not  have  lost  that  race,  which 
is  now  at  the  mercy  of  his  stable  companion,  Phaleron. 

When  writing  of  the  Doncaster  programme  I  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Malpa.s  would  win  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Nursery  if  he  started.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  colt  did  not 
run  for  that  race,  but  on  Saturday  he  won  the  Iligh- 
clere  Nursery  at  Newbury,  and  he  was  very  heavily 
backed,  being  greatly  fancied. 

There  wall  be  racing  next  week  at  Nottingham,  Folke¬ 
stone,  Leicester,  and  Kempt-on  Park,  but  the  sport  will 
be  of  general  interest  only  at  the  last  of  these  fixtures, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  autumn 
meetings.  There  is  an  excellent  programme. 

The  great  race  will  be  the  Imperial  Produce  Plate 
of  £3,000  on  Friday.  Neil  Gow  will  certainly  defeat 
Admiral  Hawke  over  this  course,  but  I  expect  that 
Lord  Rosebery’s  “  crack  ”  will  be  beaten  by  Sunning- 
dale,  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel’s  colt  has  20  lb.  the  best-  of  the 
weights,  and  the  course  is  six  furlongs. 

Your  Majesty  broke  down  on  Saturday,  so  he  will  not 
be  able  to  start  for  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  to-morrow. 
This  rich  race  will  bring  out  a  field  of  poor  class,  and 
Diamond  Stud  or  Phaleron  may  be-  able  to  win. 


ROWING  STYLISTS- CRICKET  STATISTICS— 
RUGBY  UNION  SUSPENSIONS. 

There  are  weird  doings  at  Henley.  A  First  Trinity 
four  is  practising.  It  is  being  coached  by  W.  B.  Close 
and  D.  C.  R.  Stuart  and  a  Belgian  coach.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  the  interests  of  Cambridge,  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  each  taking  one  of  the  crew,  and  that  J.  R. 
Rosher,  the  heavy  weight,  is  being  left  to  himself. 
He  is  a  most  promising  oar.  The  crew  has  swivel 
rowlocks,  longer  slides,  but  not  the  short  oar  and 
square  blades  favoured  by  the  Belgians..  What  sort 
of  a  compot  of  oarsmanship  the  three  cooks  will  serve 
up  remains  to  be  seen.  With  regard  to  the  swivel 
rowlocks,  I  know  that  many  oarsmen  prefer  the  fixed 
ones,  because  they  say  that  any  loss  owing  to  the 
shifting  of  the  weight  of  the  oar  back  and  forward 
is  compensated  for  by  the  sharp-  click  that  gets  the 
crew  together.  Well,  the  Belgians  and  Americans 
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do  well  enough  without  them,  and  I  know  of  the  case 
of  at  least  one  fine  oarsman  who  was  too  deaf  to  hear 
any  click.  Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  Mr. 
S.  Fair  bairn  would  probably  turn  out.  a  better  crew. 
His  views  are  orthodox,  even  though  he  may  express 
them  in  a  manner  which  has  led  tq  misunderstandings 
in  the  past.  He  hates  to  hear  of  the  Jesus  or  Fair- 
bairn  style.  But  the  Close  style,  the  Stuart  style,  and 
the  Belgian  style  have  their  devotees,  and  the  mixture 
of  them  will  produce  something  that  will  spoil  any 
chances  Cambridge  may  have  of  winning  the  boat  race. 
That  is  certain.  However,  one  thing  is  satisfactory. 
The  British  stylists  are  confining  their  attention  to  very 
few  men  at  present. 

Men  who  cannot  read  an  ordinary  balance-sheet 
rejoice  in  the  voluminous  statistics  of  batsmen  and 
bowlers  that  fill  the  sporting  press  at  the  end  of  the 
cricket  season.  These  figures  are  ruthless  in  their 
severity.  They  explain  much,  and  are  a  guide  to  form 
that  must  be  valuable.  Statistics  are  not  everything, 
but  they  mean  a  great  deal.  Take  Maclaren’s  19.77  for 
thirty-two  innings,  once  not  out,  and  compare  these 
figures  with  Mason’s  fourteen  innings,  twice  not  out, 
and  an  average  of  65.25;  or  A.  p"  Day’s  44.08  for 
twenty-four  innings,  a  brilliant  slow-wicket  batsman, 
a  fine  field ;  and  marvel  at  the  intelligence  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  committee.  The  statistics  of  the  Test  matches  are 
painful  reading.  Lilley  is  second  in  the  batting  list. 
Maclaren’s  average  is  twelve.  Prodigious !  Then  turn 
to  the  Australians,  and  with  all  their  success  in  the 
Test  matches,  their  figures  are>  very  poor.  They  won 
thirteen,  lost  four,  and  drew  twenty-two  matches. 
These  results  show  why  they  never  became  popular. 
Their  bowling  analyses  are  not  stupendous.  Their  field- 
ing,  thanks  to  Noble’s  captaincy,  improved  out  of  all 
knowledge.  In  the  Test  matches  they  won  the  toss  with 
charming  regularity,  but  the  best  friends  they  had  were 
the  selection  committee.  If  Mason  had  captained  and 
used  Carr  as  he  used  him  for  Kent,  what  a  difference 
there  might  have  been!  No  man  is  worth  his  place  in 
first-class  cricket  simply  because  he  is  supposed  to  be 
a  captain;  and  a  captain  who  blunders  best  consults 
the  interests  of  his  team  by  retiring,  instead  of  backing 
up  the  follies  of  his  committee  who  insist  on  playing 
him. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rugby  Union  has 
been  inquiring  into  the  ways  and  methods  of  the 
Coventry  F.C.  As  a  result,  two  players  and  an  ex- 
official  are  suspended  until  the  full  committee  gives  its 
decision,  and  three  other  players  are  suspended  pending 
explanations,  and  the  club  is  left  for  the  full  committee 
to  deal  with.  Already  there  are  rumours  of  a  Northern 
Union  club  being  formed.  After  the  Leicester  club 
whitewash,  these  proceedings  sound  drastic.  I  hope 
they  are.  Half-measures  are  no  good  where  veiled 
amateurism  is  concerned.  The  public  slobbering  of  the 
Rugby  Union  officials  over  Leicester  was  perfectly 
sickening.  The  rules  had  not  been  infringed ;  only 
proper  fares  had  been  paid.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this 
system  of  paying  expenses  is  rotten  to  the  core.  The 
team  no  more  represents  Leicester  or  its  district  than 


the  average  league  association  club.  If  men  cannot 
afford  to  pay  their  own  expenses  to  and  from  their  own 
club  ground  they  must  join  some  other.  Such  a  decision 
may  hit  Blackheath  and  Richmond  and  Old  Boys’  clubs, 
but  it  would  result  in  a  far  healthier  state  of  affairs. 
For  Leicester  to  draw  wildly  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
from  John  o’  Groats  or  Land’s  End  to  play  for  them 
may  be  within  the  Rugby  rules,  but  such  practice  is  not 
within  the  spirit  or  meaning  of  club  football.  The 
Rugby  Union  officials  apparently  love  the  ways  of 
Leicester.  No  doubt  Leicester  had  not  infringed  the 
law,  but  if  Rugby  football  is  to  be  maintained  in  any¬ 
thing  like  purity  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  game 
that  must  be  kept  clean. 

****** 

The  Rugby  Union  season  opened  with  two  really 
good  games.  Blackheath  met  Rosslyn  Park  and  the 
Harlequins  played  the  Old  Merchant  Taylors.  Black¬ 
heath  have  a  useful  half  from  the  North  in  Coverdale, 
while  the  London  Hospital’s  New  Zealand  outsides 
strengthened  the  Park.  First  one  side  and  then  the 
other  led.  And  Blackheath  equalised  on  the  stroke 
of  time.  In  the  other  match  there  was  heavy  scoring, 
and  the  Harlequins  just  won,  a  result  due  to  the  Old 
Boys  having  to  play  a  man  short  for  half  the  game. 
The  Harlequins  have  left  Wandsworth,  where  they 
have  created  a  regular  following  for  the  game.  They 
go  to  the  new  Rugby  Union  ground  at  Twickenham, 
and  the  London  Welsh  take  over  their  old  ground.  On 
Saturday  the  new  ground  will  be  opened  with  a  match 
against  Richmond. 

The  L.A.C.  is  generally  out  of  luck  when  it  has  a 
meeting.  The  weather  in  a  fine  summer  spoils  its 
chances,  and  last  Saturday  the  sodden  track  at  Stam¬ 
ford  Bridge  was  only  what  one  might  expect  after  the 
vile  weather.  Under  these  circumstances  the  long¬ 
standing  record — 31  1-5  seconds — for  the  300'  yards 
very  nearly  went  by  the  board.  Haley  was  only  a 
fifth  of  a  second  over  the  time.  Given  a  sound  track 
and  a  fine  day  31  should  go  by  the  board.  There 
is  at  least  one  sprinter  in  the  Old  Country,  a  fact 
to  be  thankful  for  in  these  days  of  self-depreciation. 
The  600  yards  challenge  cup  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Montague,  the  holder.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of 
curling  up  when  tackled.  Reid,  the  winner,  has  im¬ 
proved  tremendously,  and  he  fairly  rushed  Montague 
forty  yards  from  home,  and  the  holder  gave  up. 

I  am  told  that  the  fine  forced  marching  of  the 
infantry  in  the  recent  manoeuvres  has  given  the  foreign 
attaches  food  for  reflection.  The  results  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  on  officers  and  men.  They  have  practi¬ 
cally  walked  the  gunners  and  cavalry  off  their  legs. 
They  represent  that  physical  fitness  which  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  thirty  years  of  athletic  life  in  this  country. 
This  is  something  to  have  achieved,  and  it  is  an  end 
that  the  people  have  reached  without  Government  aid. 
They  have  hammered  out  their  own  salvation  for  them¬ 
selves  .  On  scientific  lines  the  men  on  the  Continent 
have  been  developed,  but  that  system  is  rank  socialism, 
and  we  will  have  none  of  it.  Considering  the  average 
age  of  the  infantry,  their  walking  powers  may  be  envied 
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by  men  in  their  prime.  They  are  out  for  records  on 
their  own  account.  Their  sporting  instincts  have  been 
roused,  and  so  they  are  what  they  are.  Eut  they  don’t 
support  the  wTidow  and  orphan  at  the  canteen  as  they 
used  to  do. 

The  Amateur  Football  Association  played  and  out¬ 
played  the  Bohemians  at  Ipswich.  The  Bohemians  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bullying  interdicts  of 
F.A.  Ltd.  That  body  has  been  trying  to  get  a  cheap 
advertisement  out  of  the  Budget  business.  The  press 
has  puffed  it  up.  That  is  to  say,  the  Council  has 
patted  its  own  back.  But  no  one  worships  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  interests  of  sport,  it  secretly  seeks  to 
suppress  the  best  class  of  amateur  game. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

QUITE  the  most  amusing  point  which  has  been  raised 
in  connection  with  the  Development  and  Road 
Improvement  Bill  is  the  suggestion  that  as  regards 
the  Road  Board  part  of  the  scheme  it  represents  a 
Machiavellian  device  for  ruining  the  railways  of  the 
kingdom  with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  acquisition 
by  the  State  at  scrap-iron  prices.  The  utmost  amount 
available  under  the  road  scheme,  even  assuming  that 
all  of  it  were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
is  to  be  about  £600,000  a  year.  According  to  figures 
which  have  been  worked  out  it  would  be  possible  to 
constrtict  for  this  sum  at  the  most  some  seventy  miles 
of  new  road  per  annum.  The  total  length  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  the  present  time  over 
22,000  miles.  At  this  rate,  therefore,  it  would  take 
some  300  years  to  construct  new  roads  equal  in  length 
to  the  existing  railways.  Between  now  and  then  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

The  motor  cycling  Tourist  Trophy  race  took  place 
last  week  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  how  little  interest 
it  excited  on  the  part  of  motorists  in  general !  The 
thought  suggests,  indeed,  how  curiously  the  motor¬ 
cycle  has  failed  to  justify  the  expectations  aroused 
when  it  first  appeared.  Doubtless  the  number  of 
motor-cycles  in  use  is  growing  from  year  to  year ;  but 
even  so,  what  a  small  affair  the  movement  is  at  present 
compared  with  wdiat  it  might  be.  Why  is  this?  I  think 
the  explanation  is  that  motor-cycles  are  at  present 
designed  on  the  radically  false  assumption  that  what 
is  wanted  is  enormous  speed  and  power.  Consequently 
they  appeal  only  to  a  very  restricted  class  possessed 
of  no  nerves  and  unlimited  pluck,  with  the  sinews  of 
an  athlete  and  the  alertness  of  an  acrobat,  and  even 
these  tire  of  the  strain  after  a  very  few  years.  Yet  why 
should  not  motor-cycling  be  as  readily  suited  to  the 
needs  of  one  and  all  and  make  as  little,  demand  on  the 
rider  as  t'he  ordinary  pedal  machine?  What  the  average 
cyclist  looked  forward  to  in  the  old  days  when  the  motor¬ 
cycle  was  first  talked  of  was  simply  a  cycle  equipped 
with  sufficient  power  to  take  him  along  in  the  old  way 
and  at  the  old  speed  without  the  labour  of  pedalling.  But 


the  motor-cycle  as  it  actually  exists  is  a  different  affair 
altogether.  Is  it  really  impracticable  to  devise  a 
machine  that  will  be  as  “  quiet  to  ride  and  drive  ”  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  kind? 

The  lamentable  death  of  Captain  Ferber  at  Boulogne, 
and  the  even  more  deplorable  airship  disaster  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  four  lives  in  France,  have  added 
still  further  to  the  steadily  lengthening  list  of 
fatalities  which  have  been  associated  with  the  recent 
marvellous  developments  in  the  matter  of  mechanical 
flight,  and,  following  so  quickly  on  the  similar  fatal 
accident  to  M.  Lefebvre,  are  certainly  calculated  to  give 
pause  to  some  of  those  who  have  been  rushing  so  light- 
heartedly  into  the  aerial  arena  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  is  the  old,  old  story.  Nature  exacts  her 
pound  of  flesh  in  return  for  every  secret  winch  she 
yields  to  the  intrepidity  of  man,  and  with  the  increase 
of  experimenters  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  for  some  time 
at  least,  such  tragedies  are  not  likely  to  become  less 
common.  In  Captain  Ferber’s  case  the  accident  which 
caused  his  death  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfor¬ 
tunate,  in  so  far  as  it  occurred  apparently  after  his 
machine  had  actually  reached  the  earth.  In  view  of 
such  occurrences  one  can  only  esteem  more  highly  than 
ever  the  pluck  of  those  who  face  such  risks  in  the  cause 
of  science. 

Meanwhile,  though  it  is  apparently  not  absolutely 
certain  at  the  moment,  there  appears  to  be  every  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  projected  Blackpool  meeting  coming  off 
after  all,  and  the  British  public  will  accordingly  have 
practically  its  first  opportunity  of  seeing  aeroplanes  in 
flight  on  this  occasion.  Considerable  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  fixing  matters  up  in  consequence  of 
the  many  other  meetings  which  had  been  arranged 
since  the  gathering  at  Rheinis  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
but  apparently  a  very  fair  entry,  including  many  of 
the  leading  aviators,  has  been  secured,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  are  accordingly  going  forward  briskly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  should  prove  a  very  noteworthy  event. 

As  to  the  proposed  contest  between  M.  Bleriot  and 
M.  Latham  at  Wembley  Park,  this  has  been  very  wisely 
abandoned,  since  the  ground  available  was  manifestly 
not  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  some  of  the  other 
more  or  less  ill-advised  schemes  which  have  been 
mooted  in  connection  with  the  aviation  boom  were 
similarly  dropped  it  would  be  just  as  well,  beginning 
with  the  very  undesirable  offer  of  a  prize  for  a 
flight  over  London  itself.  In  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  any  attempt  of  this  kind  could  only  be 
attended  with  grave  and  quite  unnecessary  danger, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  induce¬ 
ment  should  be  held  out  to  aviators  to  risk  their  necks 
in  such  a  needless  and  unprofitable  manner.  Mr. 
Friswell’s  offer  of  £500  to  the  first  English  aviator 
who  succeeds  in  remaining  stationary  in  the  air'  for 
one  minute  at  a.  height  of  at  least  fifty  feet  is  more 
original  and  is  also  safer,  in  more  senses  than  one— 
unless  the  said  aviator  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  stand 
on  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  is  presumably  not 
intended. 
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The  proposed  testimonial  dinner  to  Mr.  Harvey  Du 
Cros,  which  is  being  organised  in  connection  with  the 
coming  of  age  ”  of  the  pneumatic  tyre,  is  certain  to 
go  well,  for  the  occasion  is  an  interesting  one,  and  Mr. 
Du  Cros  enjoys  great  popularity.  A  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  on  Friday  of  the  Olympia  Show  week  and 
a  presentation  are  contemplated,  and  though  a  more 
convenient  date  than  that  named  might  easily  have 
been  chosen  a  notable  gathering  may  be  looked  for 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  will  be 
2os.  each,  while  the  subscriptions  to  the  testimonial 
will  be  limited  to  10s.  6d.  each.  Further  particulars 
may  he  obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Williams,  10,  Brompton-road,  S.W. 

.  Sunbeam  Motor  Car  Company  send  along  some 

information,  in  regard  to  the  petrol  consumption  of 
their  cars,  m  which  there  is  a  moral,  not  only  for  the 
owners  of  these  excellent  cars,  but  also  for  all  other 
motorists  namely,  the  enormous  improvement  which 
may  be  effected  in  this  important  matter  by  careful 
tuning  up.  The  average  motorist  does  not  bother  his 
ead,  so  long  as  his  car  runs  well,  whether  its  petrol 
consumption  is  large  or  small,  which  is,  however,  very 
oo  ls  •  n  the  case  referred  to  the  owner  seems  to 
have  got  astonishing  results  by  patience  and  perse ver- 
nce  from  his  16-20  h.p.  car,  and  anyone  else  can  do 
the  same  who  chooses— given,  of  course,  a  good  car  and 
a  good  carburetter  in  the  first  instance 


WOMAN. 


OUR  CRAZE  FOR  “  CURES.” 

TT  was  the  most  genial  of  pessimists  who  was  wont  to 
i  declare  that  Life  is  an  opportunity  in  which  to 
make  mistakes.  Never  was  this  truism  more  true  than 
it  is  to-day  Never  was  it  more  emphatically  emphasised 
111  an  it  is  by  the  modern  craze-  for  Cures.  For  this  is 

a  craze .  which  is  affecting  men  and  women  alike. _ . 

women  in  particular.  Since  the  King  has  set  the 
shion,  the  Cure  Craze  has  become  nothing  short  of  a 
passion  Milady  languishes,  Milady  gets  her  doctor  to 
prescri  e  a  cure  -  a  cure  in  which  her  dressmaker 
and  milliner  both  play  their  part;  for  unless  the  cure 
is  smart  enough  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  ineffective. 

SMI,  the  fashionable  cure-  is  something  more  than  a 
.  °f  fashion..  It  .  is  the- recognised  re-medv  for  the 
mistakes  of  civilisation ;  the  recognised  panacea  for  all 
those  over-indulgences  and  all  those  ills  of  social  exist- 
ence  that  the  grim  of  life-  ”  never  cease  to  carp  about, 
and  that  the  captious  critics  never  weary  of  declaring 
are  leading  us  all  en  masse  to  ruin  and  disaster. 

This  may.  or  may  not  be  the  case.  Whether  it  is  true 
or  whether  it  is  not,  troubles  society  to  no  great  extent- 
they  care  little  which  side  the  scale  weighs  down  for 
ey  are  all  too  busy  trying  to  squeeze  all  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  all  the  pleasure  obtainable  out  of  social  exist¬ 
ence.  What  they  insist  upon  is-  having  the  fun  no 
matter  what  the  cost. .  They  are  willing,  and  more  than 
willing,  to  pay  the  bill  when  it  comes  in,  even  if  it  is 
m  the  form  of -drinking  copious  draughts  of  unpalatable 
water,  and  going,  m  for  a  course  of  bed  and  baths,  of 
'  le  lnS  an  exercise,  when  there  is  no  more  amusement 
to  be. got.  First  the  jam,  then  the  powder.  The  nursery 
rule  is  reversed  when  we  grow  up,  for  everything  must 
suit  our  own  convenience.  No  matter  how ‘indigestible 
•  NSWfet®.of  lfe  maN  be>  no  matter  how  injurious,  it 
,  e.  asbl0n  to  snatch  them  with  voracious  greed  and 

fnde AVT+rt0  m-ake  the  P°wder  as  palatable  as  pos- 
s  he.  And  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  society 
achieves,  the  latter  performance  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  Life  at  the  fashionable  Spa  of  to-day  is  the  gilded 
life  of  music  and  dancing,  of  feasting  and  pleasure,  of 
social  reunions  and  the  meeting  and  making  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  treatment  is  but  part  of  the 
social  whirl,  treated  with  the  same  happy  inconsequence 
and  the  same  nonchalant  indifference  as  we  treat  every¬ 
thing  else.  y 

.  ^  is  a11  50  AP^al  of  life  to-day,  all  so  essentially 
m  keeping  with  that  hysterical  toil  of  pleasure  which 
is  the  immediate  result  of  the  American  influence  from 


which  we  are  all  suffering.  All  our  ideas  of  restraint  are 
as  dead,  as  Queen  Anne-,  as  obsolete  as.  our  observances 
oi  dignity  or  reserve.  According  to  modern  methods, 
we  all  take  what  we  want,  we  all  act  as  we  please,  and 
ive  blindly  ignore  the  consequences.  “A  short  life  and 
a  mad  one,”  is  the  modern  motto,  and  Are  do  our  best 
to  live  up  to  it.  What  nobody  ever  dreams  of  suggest¬ 
ing  is  that  there  might  be  something  to  gain  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  precept  concerning  “  prevention  being  better 
than  cure..  Wliat  nobody  wants  to  do-  is  to  curtail  the 
nerve-racking  pleasures  of  the  season.  No  matter  how 
disastrous  to  health  the  late  hours  and  the  long 
dinners,  the  nerve  Avear  and  tear  of  the  life  of  ease, 
one  and  all  alike  are  only  too  eager  to  be  in  the 
swim,  only  too  anxious  to  try  their  hand  at  lii'ing  the 
life/  of  luxe  that-  leads  to  nothing  but  fashionable  cure-s 
and  fashionable  complaints,  and  which  has  so  success- 
iully  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  half  a 
dozen  foreign  Spas  and  home  health  resorts. 

“  poster  the  ‘  cure  ’  craze  rather  than  try  to  abolish 
it,  is  the  cry  of  society  to-day.  For  Avhat  society 
Avould  do  without  its  cures  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
They  have,  become  so  much  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  social  round ;  they  supply  so  felt  a  want. 
We  “cure”  for  this,  we  “cure”  for  that;  there  is  a 
“  cure  ”  for  everything  from  leanness  to  fat,  from  nerves 
to.  lethargy,  from  rheumatism  to  Avrinkles,  The  only 
thing  that  Ave  apparently  can  find  no  “  cure”  to  cure  is 
the  boredom  and  the  ennui  that  lie  at  the  root  of  more 
than  half  our  imaginary  ills  and  ailments.  Were 
“  cures  ”  to  cease,  the  only  legitimate  business  of  life 
Avould  cease  for  a  large  majority  of  the  community;  the 
only  legitimate  excuse  for  holiday-making  would  dis¬ 
appear.  Conversation  would  wither  for  want  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  lag  for  lack  of  interest.  For,  go  where  you 
Avill,  you  are-  sure-  to  find  the-  sole  topic  of  talk  turns 
upon  the  latest  cure,  that  it  is  of  fads  in  food, 
of  details  -of  dieting,  of  the  specialties  of  particular 
Spas  and  the-  miracles  of  healing  that  have  been 
achieved.  Rob  society  of  its  cure-s,  and  you  rob  it  of 
its  most  fashionable  pastime,  of  its  most  fascinating 
interest,  and  you  reduce  life  to  a  hollo-w  bubble  of 
domestic  dinge. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XVII. — The  Troubles  of  Dog-Owning. 

Sylvia  Gerrard  belongs  to  the  open-air  type  of  girl. 
She  prefers  ferrets  to  frills,  and  dachshunds ^  to 
dentelle-s.  -She  may  have-  strains  of  sentiment  inside 
her,  but  at  present  they  seem  undeveloped.  She  will 
probably  marry  a  man  Avho  does  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  borzoi  and  a  bloodhound. 

Fate  took  me  to  her  home  for  a  week-end,  and  as 
Ave  drove  merrily  along  in  a  high-Avheeled  dog-cart  our 
conversation  inevitably  turned  to  dogs. 

I  m  in  a  mess  about  my  collie/'  she  remarked, 
laconically,  after  the  virtues  and  failings  of  a  good 
many  members  of  the  menagerie  had  been  detailed. 

I  waited;  it  Avas  a  pity  that  she  was  only  alive  to 
the  existence  of  dogs ;  she  Avas  really  exceedingly  good 
to  look  at. 

Last  week  she  bit  a  child  and  the  father  is  threaten- 
ing  all  kinds  of  things.  Can  he  do  anything  1” 

Did  you  know  the  collie  was  savage  ?  ” 

“  Never  guessed  it.  It  wasn't  till  after  that,  Wilkins, 
the  groom,  told  me  the  dog  had  bitten  another  child 
a  year  ago;. but  that  Avas  while  I  was  away  and  I  heard 
nothing  of  it.  I  think  he  cunningly  gave  the  child  a 
shilling  to  buy  sweets  and  it  was  forgotten.” 

“  If  the  village  knows  of  the  first  bite,  you’re  done.” 

“But  I'm  not  responsible  for  the  dog  if  I  did  not 
knoAV.” 

I  looked  at  her  quizzingly  and  murmured  “  Portia.” 
She  demanded  an  explanation. 

“  Any  one  who  keeps  a  wild  beast  does  so  at  his 
A o  one  need  keep  a  Avild  beast  against  his 
Avill.  if  he.  enjoys  that  luxury,  he  does  so  with  all  the 
risks,  and  if.  the  wild  beast  does  any  one  any  harm, 
the  owner  Avill  have  to  pay  damages/’ 
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“  But  Rollo  is  not  a  wild  beast,  he’s  a  good  old 
collie.” 

“A  dog  that  has  had  one  bite — or  that  has  not 
gone  quite  so  far  as  actually  to  bite — but  which  has 
shown  an  inclination  to  bite  human  beings,  is  looked 
upon  by  the  law  as  being  as  dangerous  and  as  much 
of  an  unnecessary  luxury  as  a  wild  beast.  And  if 
the  owner,  or — -there  Wilkins  comes  in— if  the  owner’s 
servant,  knows  of  the  ‘  first-  bite,’  or  of  the  dangerous 
propensity,  then  the  owner  keeps  the-  dog  at  his  risk 
and  will  be  liable  if  any  one  gets  bitten.” 

“  What  rot !  ” 

“  But  you  need  not  keep  a  dog  like  that.  Why 
should  the  public  suffer  because  you  keep  strange 
beasts?  The  law  has  no  sympathy  for  you  at  all. 
Why,  in  one  case  a  judge  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  if  a  man  chose  to  keep  a  tiger  on  a  chain — and, 
mind  you,  your  savage  dog  is  as  abhorrent  to  the 
law  as  a  tiger — and  the  chain  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  snapped,  and  the  tiger  escaped  and  did  damage, 
the  owner  of  that  tiger  would  still  be  liable,  though 
he  had  taken  every  reasonable  precaution  that  would 
occur  to  the  mind  of  man.  No;  if  ever  you  have  a 
dog  that  bites,  you  may  as  well  write  over  its  kennel 
‘  Risky.’  ” 

It  was  rather  fun  rubbing  it  in  to  Sylvia ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  had  never  known  her  possessed  before  this  of 
a  dog  that  worried  human  beings ;  but  I  had  some 
memories  about  sheep-chasing  upon  hillsides,  and  I 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  homily. 

“Is  Carlo  yet  alive?”  I  asked  innocently.  Carlo 
was  the  culprit  of  my  sheepish  memories. 

“Of  course,  why  not?”  she  answered. 

“  Lucky.” 

“Why?”  Her  answer  was  snappy. 

“  He  had  a  partiality  for  sheep  and  cattle,  hadn’t 
he?” 

“  But  I  always  beat  him  for  it.” 

“And  he  remains  incurable,  I  suppose?  You  are 
liable  for  any  damage  Carlo  causes  to  cattle ;  and, 
mind  you,  it  does  not  matter  a  bit  whether  the  owner 
knows  a  dog  is  inclined  to  that  sort  of  thing- — there’s 
no  right  to  a  first  bite  at  cattle — no  trial  serve  there ; 
but  the  first  time  a  dog  harms  cattle,  the  law  can 
come  down  on  the  owner  of  the  dog.”  , 

Sylvia  looked  a  little  anxious. 

“And  sheep?”  she  queried. 

“  Whenever  anjr  one  can  prove  that  a  dog  has  injured 
cattle  or  chased  sheep,  the  owner  can  be  haled  to  a 
police  court,  and  the  court  either  can  order  him  to 
keep  the  dog  under  proper  control,  or  may  order 
the  dog  to  be  destroyed.  If  it  decides  that  the 
owner  ought  to  keep  the  dog  under  control  and  the 
owner  fails  to  do  so,  he  can  be  fined  twenty  shillings 
a  day  for  every  day  in  which  he  is  in  default.” 

I  saw  her  doing  a  rapid  calculation  on  her  fingers 
and  judged  that  her  conscience  was  more  heavily 
weighted  than  I  had  imagined. 

“  You  used  the  expression  ‘  cattle  ’  just  now,”  she 
suddenly  ejaculated,  “  does  that  mean  cows,  or 
what?  ” 

“  It’s  rather  a  portmanteau  word — it  includes 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  goats  and  swine.” 

“Then  why  doesn’t  it  say  so?” 

“  It  does — there  is  a  special  section  put  into  the 
Act  all  by  itself  defining  ‘  cattle,’  so  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake.” 

“But  what  about  watch-dogs,  now — at  night?” 

“  Well,  you  may  have  a  watch  dog,  and  you  might 
probably  keep  it  in  your  back  yard,  so  that  in  case  of 
burglars  it  might  raise  an  alarm,  but  you  must  not 
have  a  fierce  dog  in  the  drive  or  approaches  to  the 
house,  if  he  is  likely  to  bite  any  one  who  comes  along 
perfectly  innocently  in  the  evening.” 

I  had  apparently  given  her  much  food  for  thought; 
we  drove  along  quite  quietly  for  quite  a  long  time. 


This  was  unusual  for  Sylvia.  Presently  we  came  to 
the  main  street  of  the  little  local  town.  We  drew  up 
outside  an  ironmonger’s  and  Sylvia  dismounted,  and 
I  was  left  to  hold  the  reins.  I  watched  her  go  in  and 
was  interested  to  see  her  buy  three  new  strong  dog- 
chains. 

SARTOR  RESARTA. 

Either  sanity  is  an  eccentricity  or  fashion  is  rather 
mad  just  now.  Paris,  the  inner  sanctum  of  fashion, 
presents  to  the  bewildered  gaze  a  series  of  curiosities. 
The  eye  is  first  caught  by  the  hats ;  it  is  long  ere  it 
can  detach  itself.  The  brims  end  halfway  down  the  arm 
and  nearly  at  the  waist  at  the  back.  The  trimming  soars 
and  waves.  A  band  of  velvet  six  inches  wide,  unfolded, 
and  arranged  in  a  dozen  or  more  loops,*  is  almost 
dwarfed  in  the  extensive  landscape  provided  by  the  hat 
itself.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  one  may  meet  a  lady 
dressed  in  a  coat  and  skirt  fashioned  of  antique  furni¬ 
ture-brocade  (cream-coloured,  with  winding  patterns  of 
pink  roses),  another  gowned  in  a  startling  scarlet  and 
vdiite  check,  of  a  style  known  less  to  the  past  than  one 
supposes  it  is  to  the  future,  if  this  Ibe  indeed  the  fashion 
of  to-morrow ;  and  a  third  dressed,  in  every  particular 
save  the  hat,  like  a  mediaeval  lady,  e-ven  to  the  silk  and 
golden  ropes  which  lace-  the-  long-,  cloth  tunic  and 
sleeves,  edged  with  fur,  over  the  velvet  skirt.  All 
these  things  are  correct — you  pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  choice. 

Side  by  side  with  these  extremes  there  flows  a  rather 
stately  and  severe  happy  medium.  But  the  straight 
lines  it  follows  are  let  loose  in  wild  holiday  when  it 
comes  to  hats.  Even  the  moderate  specimens  are  very 
large.  They  are  nearly  all  made  of  beaver,  though 
some  that  are  exceedingly  pretty  are  of  marabout 
lined  with  velvet  or  satin,  and  others  again  are  entirely 
of  satin.  But  beaver  is  without  doubt  prime  favourite, 
in  very  dark  hues.  In  fact,  the  newest  hats  for  autumn 
wear  in  Paris  are  rather  funereal,  and  those'  who  prefer 
toques  have  enormous  erections  of  velvet  and  fur,  heavy 
both  in  weight  and  effect. 

Everything  is  trimmed  with  feathers,  or  with  wide 
ribbon  velvet.  The  latter  is  in  vogue  for  morning  hats, 
but  the  rigid  distinction  between  headgear  suitable  for 
various  hours  is  much  relaxed.  A  very  smart 
Parisienne,  with  a  pale  grey  tailor-made  coat-  and  skirt, 
made  as  severely  as  any  riding-habit,  wears  a  very  large 
black  chip  hat,  turned  up  at  the  left  side  till  the  brim 
meets  the  crown,  showing  its  lining  of  beige  chip,  and 
on  the  right  side  breaking  out  into  a  perfect-  riot-  of 
beige-coloured  feathers,  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  them. 

“Beige”  is  not  the  right  word  for  them,  after  all. 
The  shade  over  which  Paris  is  at  present  raving  for 
hat-trimming  is  a  curious  tone  between  mustard  and 
beige — darker  than  chamois  leather,  but  of  that  quality. 
On  black  satin  hats  a  clump  of  feathers  in  this  tone 
is  very  effective  and  always  smart. 

A  good  many  frocks  in  the  same  colour  are  seen,  but 
they  are  not  so  becoming.  In  a  mass  this  hue  is  rather 
trying;  but  all  tones  of  mustard,  rust,  and  copper- 
colour  are'  in  vogue  just  now,  especially  when  touched 
with  -black. 

Motor  hats  and  bonnets  are  more  and  more  fascinat¬ 
ing.  They  have  revived  for  us  many  charming  effects 
which  were  not  possible  with  hats.  When  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  large  yachting-cap  affair  which  was  at  first 
the  only  idea  for  motoring,  and  compares  with  it  the 
up-to-date  bonnet  of  gathered  crepe-de-chine,  with  its 
graceful  flowing  wimple  of  veil,  one  wonders  what 
devices  for  showing  off  beauty  will  be  the  result,  of 
aviation.  A  little  black  beaver  bonnet  for  motoring 
has  a  band  of  red  and  cream  Russian  embroidery  all 
round  the  front,  forming  the  becoming  shape  of  the 
pointed  Russian  head-dress.  Another  has  folds  of 
beaver,  with  a  single  line  of  white  frilling  between  the 
folds  across  the  front,  under  the  veil  when  it  is  worn 
down,  and  almost  startingly  becoming.  A  third  is  of 
drawn  mole-coloured  crepe-de-chine,  with  narrow  lines 
of  sable. 

Printed  panne  is  a  useful  material  for  tbe  high, 
soft  crowns  of  to-day.  Panne  is  on  the  increase  for 
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frocks  also,  having  come  in  again  with  the  cashmere 
and  Paisley  designs  which  are  a  feature  of  this  season's 
fashions.  Robe  lengths  and  bordered  fabrics  are  seen 
with  every  kind  of  pale  ground  and  cashmere  coloured 
designs;  and  a  very  smart  costume  4s  of  cream-coloured 
cashmere,  made  with  the  fitting  maillot  centre-piece,  and 
a  knife-pleated  flounce  printed  in  amber,  blue  and 
chocolate,  of  cashmere  pine-cones,  the  upper  part  of 
the  bodice  in  painted  chiffon  and  lace,  and  the  beef¬ 
eater  hat  bf  printed  panne  to  match,  with  a  brim  of 
cream-coloured  panne. 

Lace  is  being  very  largely  used  on  hats  still,  in 
wide,  diaphanous  bows.  A  very  pretty  hat  in  fine 
black  straw  has  for  trimming  a  very  large,  high  spray 
of  roses  ancj  leaves,  all  made  of  cream-coloured  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  cut  out-  and  wired  in  position.  The  effect 
is  very  pretty  and  graceful ;  but,  of  course,  such  an 
experiment  needs  real  lace  and  a  costly  milliner. 

LETTER  EROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — An  advertisement  that  I  happened  to 
read  this  morning  was  headed,  “The  Travel  Season.” 
But  all  seasons  are  travel  seasons  nowadays,  especially 
with  us  islanders.  The  English  are  known  to  be  the 
greatest  globe-trotters  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  country.  America  ane[  Germany  are  com¬ 
petitors  now  for  distinction  in  this  line,  but  so  far  we 
certainly  come  out  top.  If  the  Channel  could  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  crowds  that  cross  it,  like  the  camera 
obscura,  how  interesting;  it  would  be  to  watch  .the  con¬ 
tinuous  departures  from  Great  Britain  and  the  inces¬ 
sant  coming  and  going !  Every  season  of  the  year  has 
its  own  special  travel  programme.  The  summer 
tourists  flock  hack  when  the  autumn  travellers  are 
setting  out,  and  when  they  are  returning,  the  winter 
birds  of  passage  are  preparing  for  flight.  Our  old 
friends,  the  Smiths,  are  planning  another  trip  up  the 
Rile,  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  who 
have  so  revolutionised  travel.  Since  1870  they  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Khedive  to  act  as  agents  for  his 
Government  for  passenger  traffic  on  the  wonderful 


Egyptian  river,  the  very  name  of  which  suggests 
romance.  I  suppose  the  new  play  at  His  Majesty’s  will 
send  more  travellers  than  ever  to  that  part  of  the  world 
this  winter. 

The  Smiths  know  the  Rile  fairly  well,  and  they  say 
that  Cooks’  steamers  (there  are  a  round  dozen  of  them) 
are  most  comfortable,  even  luxurious.  They  are  anxious 
to  secure  places  on  the  new  steamer,  “  Egypt,”  on  which 
special  suites  are  to  be  had  containing  sitting-rooms, 
bed  and  bathrooms,  and  even  observation  saloons,  all 
connected  with  each  other.  The  Nile  Valley  is  uow  the 
acknowledged  winter  health  resort  of  Europeans.  The 
only  difficulty  has  been,  up  till  now,  that  of  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  go  up  the  Nile  by  steamer  alone; 
but-  now,  by  taking  combined  rail  and  steamer  tickets, 
the  trip  can  be  accomplished  with  much  more  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Egyptian  and  Soudan  Railway  issues  these, 
as  set  forth  in  the  fascinating  booklet  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  travellers  by  Messrs.  Cook.  We  have  been 
poring  over  it  with  the  Smiths,  and  are  longing1  to  start 
off  again  with  them,  though  only  just  back  from  France. 

We  left  dear,  delightful  Paris,  and.  went  to  stay  with 
the  Whites  at  their  ideal  home  some  miles  outside 
Boulogne.  I  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  it  acutely  after  noisv 
Paris.  The  exquisite  peace  of  it  all  is  something 
tangible,  not  merely  the  absence  of  noise.  If  Sleep 
knits  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,”  surely  quiet  like 
this  must  mend  the  aching  nerves,  bruised  by  noise. 
The  sensation  of  being  renovated  (the  Americans  say 
“made  over”)  by  this  complete  tranquillity  is  half 
physical,  half  mental,  wholly  delightful.  It  is  what  one 
imagines  a  ship  must  feel  when  arrived  in  port  after 
s tor mv  seas. 

Paris  is  certainly  much  noisier  than  London.  The 
fearful  little  tin  trumpets  that  itinerant  vendors  blow 
almost  continuously  would  not  be  allowed  here.  And 
the  noises  of  traffic  seem  much  greater.  Could  this 
be  partly  due  to  the  greater  dryness  of  the  air?  We 
had  a  delightful  little  excursion  the  day  before  we 
left.  Taking  the  steamer  from  the  Concorde  we  went 
early  to  Suresnes,  few  passengers  being  about  at  10  a.m. 


The  Electrophot  Company  of  London 

are  Specialists  in  the  production  of  permanent  mementos  in 
the  shape  ot  Enlarged  Portraits.  An  “  Electrophot  ”  is  an 
up-to-date  Portrait  Picture  enlarged  from  any  photograph- 
no  matter  how  small — to  a  convenient  size,  thereby  bringing 
out  the  hidden  subtleties  and  details  of  the  original,  whereby 
a  treasured,  though  possibly  insignificant  and  even  defective 
original  may  be  turned  into  a  bold  and  life-like  presentment. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Electrophot  Company  to  supply  a  great 
demand  in  a  thorough  and  conscientious  manner  by  giving 
good  value  at  a  fair  price.  They  wall  bring  themselves  into 
direct  communication  with  the  public  by  means  of  advertise¬ 
ment  and  recommendation,  and  will  deliver  the  pictures 
freight  free  to  the  addresses  of  their  patrons  if  resident  in 
Great  Britain. 

All  who  possess  photographs  of  which  they  would  like  to 
receive  well-finished  Enlargements  are  respectfully  requested 
to  look  for  the  announcement  which  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  paper. 
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The  views  were  lovely  on  that  golden  morning,  the 
Seine  like  a  sheet  of  silver  and  the  trees  just  putting 
on  their  autumn  dress.  The  breeze  was  lovely,  after 
breathless  Paris.  We  lunched  al  fresco  at  a  quiet  little 
restaurant,  where  they  gave  us  a  perfect  omelette  and 
some  po'itlet  roti,  which  is  very  different  from  roast 
chicken,  as  the  late  George  Augutus  Sala  took  occasion 
to  point  out.  Our  English  roast  chicken  is  dry  and 
tasteless  as  compared  with  the  succulent  French 
edition  of  the  same  dish.  Then  to  boat  again 
and  back  to  Sevres,  where  we  took  the  tram 
to  Versailles,  and  again  wondered  over  the  large 
ideas  of  the  brain  that  planned  that  series  of 
terraces  and  fountains  stretching  away  into  the 
distance.  But  there  is  something  depressing  about 
Versailles.  It  is  like  the  third  act  of  “  Bosemarv.” 
Where  are  they  all,  the  shining  women  and  gallant  men, 
who  gave  life  to  the  place  and  woke  its  echoes'! 
Thoughts  of  the  kind  invariably  make  me  wish  for  tea. 
Have  they  the  same  effect  on  you?  And  excellent  tea 
we  found  at  a  pleasant  little  place,  from  which  we 
found  our  way  without  having  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  always  an  objectionable  thing  to  have 
to  do. 

Tell  Louise  that  she  can  have  her  ears  pierced  at  the 
Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths’,  112,  Begent-street.  No 
wonder  that  she  does  not  like  the  screw  fastenings,  since 
she  lost  a  valuable  earring  in  that  way.  I  think  the  fashion 
of  wearing  earrings  is  now  in  for  some  years.  How  very 
becoming  it  is !  Almost  sufficiently  so  to  make  one 
forget  that  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

Clare  sends  me  t'he  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  (Madge, -“  What  a  month  of  embarrassment  September— 
v>ith  all  its  harkings  back  to  summer  and  premature  plungings  into 
winter  is  as  regards  the  clothes  question,  and  especiallv  in  its 
latter  end.  For  which  reason  it  is  wisely  spent  in  the  country, 
where  the  dress  of  high  ceremonial  does  not  come  into  the  matter 
except  in  the  evenings,  when,  seasons  do  not  count.  Our  sex  is 
certainly  making  great  advances  in  the  right  direction  as  regards 
the  everyday  dress  of  utility  and  of  the  active  outdoor  life.  In.  the 
country  w  e  hold  our  own  with  the  men  for  common-sense  dressing. 

The  Cork  Park  race  meeting  was  a  fashionable  gathering  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  last  week.  Lord  and  Lady  Bandon  had  a  large 
house  party  for  the  occasion  and  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
full  of  visitors.  Cork  county  and  its  inhabitants  still  remain 
“racy  of  the  soil”  in  many  ways,  although  the  levelling  wave 
of  modern  progress  is  sweeping  over  our  country,  as  over  every  one 
else  e.  The  sweep  is  not  eo  strong  over  here,  however,  where 
we  are  so  strongly  individualistic.  Mr.  Birrell  is  credited  with 
finding  his  chief  difficulty  in  Ireland  from  the  fact  that  “there 
every  one  thinks.  Our  school  of  thought  is  certainly  not  a 
silent  one.  An  Irishman  rarely  suffers,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  “  his 
thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.” 

^  Lord  and  Lady  Meath,  with  Lady  Violet  Brabazon,  have  left 
Kilruddery,  near  Bray.  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  neigh- 
bouihood,  Lady  \  iolet  s  marriage  to  Lord  Grimston  is  not  to  take 
place  at  Kilruddery  hut  in  England.  Lord  Meath  is  not  as  much 
identified  with  Ireland  as  his  father  was,  and  Kilruddery  has 
been  much  shut  up  since  the  death  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Meath, 
who  lived  there  after  her  husband’s  death. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  (Manchester  are  spending  the  autumn 
at  Kylemore  Castle,  the  lovely  place  in  the  West,  amongst  the 
Connemara  mountains  and  lakes,  with  which  the  American  father 
of  the  Duchess  endowed  her.  It  was  once  very  far  aw'ay  from 
everywhere,  hut  motors  have  changed  all  that.  Lord  Arran  has 
been  selling  his  property,  the  old  Gore  property  in  the  West,  near 
Foxford,  of  tweed  renown.  He  and  Lady  Arran  are  now  spending 
the  autumn  at  Ravensdale,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  a  place  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Lord  Clermont. 

The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Brady’s  successor  in  the  baronetcy,  his 
nephew,  Sir  Robert  Brady,  came  with  tragic  suddenness,  just  a 
month  after  his  succession  to  the  title.  Sir  Robert,  an  artillery 
officer,  was  a  genial  and  popular  member  of  society  here,  especially 
in  his  early  days.  Of  late  years  he  lived  in  England,  but  frequently 
visited  Ireland.  His  successor,  his  brother.  Sir  William  Brady,  is 
the  only  remaining  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brady,  and’  has 
no  son.  Lord  Atkinson,  who  Spent  the  summer  at  Poxrock, 
where  Lady  Atkinson  wTas  living,  left  last  week  for  London  to 
resume  his  legal  duties.— Yours  ever,  Clare. 

So  Very  many  thanks  for  those  really  excellent  mush¬ 
rooms,  which  arrived  quite  safely.  How  different  they 

taste  to  those  we  Londoners  have  to  buy  in  shops !  In 


return,  here  are  a  few  recipes  for  cooking  them.  I  will 
send  you  some  more  next  week. 

Stewed  Mushrooms.~ Pare  the  skin,  cut  away  the  stalk  and  the 
hard  part  of  the  crown  of  the  mushrooms,  rinse  them  in  cold 
water  and  put  them  into  a  covered  stewjaan  with  about,  an. 
ounce  to  a  pound,  of  the  mushrooms,  sprinkle  with,  salt  and 
pepper.  They  should  be  cooked  first  at  gentle  heat  to  draw  out 
the  water,  then  finish  cooking  more  rapidly,  or  until  they  are 
nearly  dry.  Cut  a  thick  slice  of  bread  into  a  neat  oval  shape, 
make  an  incision  round  the  edge  leaving  a  border,  fry  the  croute 
in  hot  lard,  and  then  remove  the  centre  piece  and  soft  part. 
Serve  the  mushrooms  in  the  croute  thus  prepared. 

C reamed  Mushrooms. — Prepare  a  croute  in  the  manner  described 
for  “  Stewed  Mushrooms  ”  and  keep  it  warm.  Choose  small,  white 
mushrooms,  and  after  peeling  them  cook  them  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  lemon  juice  in  a  covered  stewpan.  When  they  are 
done,  mix  in  half  a  gill  of  cream,  previously  beaten  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  stir  on  the  stove  until  hot,  but  not  boiling.  Serve 
in  the  prepared  croute. 

Croutes  of  Mushrooms. — (Cut  a  slice  of  bread  from  a  large  tin 
loaf  two  inches  thick,  then  cut  it  into  pieces  with  a  cutter  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  smaller  cutter  make  an  incision  in 
the  bread,  but  having  care  to  avoid  cutting  quite  through,  fry 
them,  in  a  bath  of  hot  lard,  and  drain.  Remove  the  centre  piece 
and  the  soft  part,  thus  leaving  a  case  of  fried  bread.  Make  a. 
puree  of  mushrooms  in  the  manner  described  for  the  “  Bouches,” 
and  put  .a  portion  in  each  croute.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  in  a  stewpan,  break  in  three 
eggs,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and  stir  constantly  on  the  fire  until 
the  eggs  congeal;  with  this  fill  the  croutes,  sprinkle  them  with 
chopped  truffle,  and  dish  them  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

Farcied  Mushrooms. — (Remove  stalks  and  gills  from  a  dozen 
large  mushrooms,  crown  downwards,  on  an  oiled  baking  tin.  Chop 
finely  half  a  dozen  mushrooms,  sprinkling  with  lemon  juice,  cook 
them  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  in  a  covered  stewpan,  reduce 
the  liquor,  mix  in  two  ounces  of  finely  chopped  ham,  a  teaspoon- 
fiil  Of  bread  crumbs,  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sauce,  and  the 
yolk  erf  an  egg.  Fill  the,  mushrooms  with  this  farce,  smooth  it 
with  a  palette  knife,  sprinkle  with  brown  bread  crumbs,  and  hake 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  each  on  a  round 
piece  of  ta&st  and  dish  them  on  a  napkin  with  fried  parsley  as 
a  garnish. 

fiveT  yodr  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


THE  G-AEDEN. 

Tulips  in  Pots. 

T  is  very  annoying,  after  taking  the  trouble  to  grow 
a  number  of  bulbs  in  pots  during  the  Winter,  to 
find  some  of  them  producing  only  foliage  in  spring. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  faulty  cultivation,  but  more 
often  the  bulbs  themselves  are  to  blame.  They  should 
always  be  specially  selected  for  the  purpose1— Marge  of 
their  kind,  heavy  for  their  size,  and  solid.  Among 
tulips,  the  early  varieties  are  better  for  pots  than  the 
late.  In  the-  first  place,  they  are  not  so  tall,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  likely  to  tumble  about;  in  the  second  place, 
they  flower  fit  a  time  when  they  are  most  useful.  A 
few  of  them  are  sweet-scented,  and  these  are  particularly 
attractive  in  the  conservatory.  Yellow  Prince,  one  of 
the  best,  is  grown  in  enormous  quantities  for  Covent 
Garden.  One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  failure  is  the 
attempt  to  burry  growth  too  rapidly.  The  bulbs  must 
first  be  allowed  to  form  without  the  assistance  of  arti¬ 
ficial  beat  of  any  sort.  The  pots  may  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  covered  with  ashes — the  ashes  of  very 
sulphurous  coal  should  be  avoided— but  that  is  all  that 
should  be  done  until  roots  are  formed  and  the  growing 
points  begin  to  show  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  pots  may  be  moved  into 
a  greenhouse  where  a  moderate  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained,  The  supply  of  water,  another  important  matter, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  At  first,  none  should  be  given, 
or  at  least  only  sufficient  to  prevent  dryness ;  with  the 
formation  of  roots  it  should  be  increased ;  and  with  the 
commencement  of  top-growth,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
plants  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  should  be  increased 
again. 

Gannas  after  Flowering. 

Gannas  may  continue  flowering  in  the  conservatory 
for  some  time  longer,  but  in  the  beds  outside  they  are 
practically  over.  The  general  method  of  keeping  them 
during  the  winter  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  soil  and 
to  store  them  away  quite  dry,  like  dahlia  tubers. 
Cyclamens  and  richardias  used  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  during  their  resting  period,  but  the  practice 
has  been  abandoned.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  it 
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should  not  be  abandoned  in  the  case  of  cannas  also. 
Certainly  under  the  present  treatment  there  is  often 
great  mortality  among  them  during  the  winter,  and  those 
that  do  survive  are  so  dried  up  that  when  they  are 
placed  in  heat  in  spring  they  are  very  slow  in  starting, 
and  not  infrequently  decay  before  they  have  had  time 
to  form  roots.  In  Northern  India,  Brazil,  and  the  other 
countries  where  the  different  species  grow  wild,  the 
ground  is  seldom,  if  ever,  perfectly  free  from  moisture ; 
so,  though  allowance  must  be  made  for  differences  of 
climate,  it  seems  unnatural  to  dry  them  off  completely 
here.  If  they  are  left  in  their  pots,  as  is  done  by  some 
growers,  they  have  a  much  better  chance  of  retaining 
their  vigour.  In  this  case,  they  should  not  be  watered 
during  the  winter  unless  a  temperature  of  about  40  deg. 
is  maintained,  and  then  if  the  soil  becomes  excessively 
dry  it  may  have  the  slightest  sprinkling.  Generally, 
however,  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  prevent  any  injurious  drying. 

Storing  Begonias  and  Gloxinias. 

With  such  tubers  as  those  of  begonias  and  gloxinias 
it  is  different.  'They  are  comparatively  shallow-rooted, 
and  in  consequence  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  dried  off 
for  a  season  every  year  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
grow.  Moreover,  as  they  are  capable  of  storing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water,  this  annual  drying,  unless 
carried  to  an  extreme,  would  not  impair  their  vitality. 
It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  they  are  to  flower  well  the 
following  season,  for  flowering  requires  a  more  or  less 
viscous  condition  of  the  sap,  the  result  of  what  is  called 


ripening  of  the  wood  where  hard-wooded  plants  are 
concerned.  Begonias  and  gloxinias,  therefore,  as  their 
season  approaches  a  close,  should  be  gradually  dried 
off.  When  the  tops  are  withered,  the  tubers  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots,  cleaned,  and  stored  away  in  bags 
of  sand.  The  sand  serves  two  purposes  :  it  excludes  the 
air  and  it  protects  them  against  great  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  popularity  of  begonias  is  due,  not  merely 
to  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  easily  managed  in  winter.  In  their  bags 
of  sand  they  may  be  packed  away  in  a  cupboard,  and 
may  remain  there  until  the  time  comes  round  for  start¬ 
ing  them  again  in  spring.  For  gloxinias  rather  a  higher 
temperature  is  advisable.  But  if  the  cupboard  is  in  a 
room  in  which  a  fire  is  lighted  regularly  during  the 
winter,  it  will  do  very  well,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
40  deg. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  tuill  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the.  Garden 
Editor ,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  /S'.  TF. 

Roses  and  Mildew  (R.  L.). — As  mildew  was  very  prevalent  at 
the  beginning  of  summer,  it  was  certain  to  make  its  appearance 
again  in  autumn.  Spray  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur),  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water;  but  take  care  that  it  does  not  fall  on  white  paint,  which 
it  blackens. 

Moving  Daffodils  (T.  A.). — It  is  rather  late  in  the  season. 
You  will  find  that  they  have  already  begun  to  form  roots.  If 
you  must  move  them  now,  transfer  them,  as  they  are  taken  up,  to 
their  new  positions,  and  do  not  let  them  lie  about  exposed  to  the 
air. 


Aches  and  Fains 

are  instantly  relieved  by 

a  good  rubbing  with 

rSMEDLEY’S  PISTE 

RHEUMATISM  I  LUMBAGO  |  BRONCHITIS 
SCIATICA  |  GOUT  |  NEURALGIA 

SORE  THROAT  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/1J,  1/6,  &  2/9  bottles 

Hirst,  Brooke,  &  Hirst,  Ltd.,  Leeds 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 


u 


ALDRIDGE’S. — The  VIGILANT  (Eastbourne  and  Brighton) 
and  the  PERSEVERANCE  (London  and  Boxhill)  COACH  HORSES. 


42  HORSES 


will  be  SOLD  by  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN,  at  Aldridge’s,  St.  Martin's- 
Jane,  London,  next  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  6. 

Every  horse  will  be  warranted  in  double  and  single  harness,  and  sound. 
Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Chapman,  Eastbourne,  or  of  the  Auctioneers. 

On  view  at  Chapman’s,  Eastbourne,  Oct.  1  and  2. 

A  LDllIDGE’S. — Vale  of  Aylesbury  Tenant  Farmers’  Hunter 
Jrk.  Sale— Next  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  6,  at  Aldridge’s,  St.  Martln’s-lane, 
London,  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN  will  hold  the  SECOND  ANNUAL 
SALE  OF  UPWARDS  OF 


20  HUNTERS, 


the  properties  of  Buckinghamshire  farmers. 
Monday.  Catalogue  forwarded. 


Entries  invited.  On  view  next 


To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS  ”  Mixtere  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“  ALPERWOOP  ”  Mixture  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“LUMTIN”  Mixture  -  6  ^d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers — 

THOMSON  d  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH- 
'”;7TRUfil  ”  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin;  17,  Doncgall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  BooRstalls. 


TURKISH  REGIE 


CIGARETTES. 


Prices  2/9  to 
13/-  per  100. 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 


West  End  Depot:  REGIE,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


CfficDS  and  Warehouse  ;  152-158,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL  BUXTON 


Beautiful  Scenery, 
Extensive  Private  Grounds. 


Bracing  Air. 
Garage. 


Telegrams — “Spierpon,  London,”  or  ‘‘Empire,  Buxton.” 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS 
From 

PER  15/-  DAY. 


Rooms  can  be  booked  and  full  particulars  obtained  at  the  Central 
Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35,  Ne w  Bridge  St.,  Condon,  E.C. 

Telephone— 2300  Holborn,  or  202  Buxton. 
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THE  CUKE  OF  CONSUMPTION.* 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 


Amusements. 


The  appalling  list  of  deaths  from  consumption  in  this 
country  and  the  symptoms  which  hare  been  carefully  noted 
by  the  medical  man,  has  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
mind,  that  consumption  has  appeared  to  be  the  bane  of  the 
profession  ;  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  turn  to  the  cures 
which  the  treatment  promulgated  by  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone, 
Lynton  House,  Highbury  -  quadrant,  London,  N ,  has 
affected. 

The  facts  are  placed  beyond  any  question,  and  we  must 
give  the  tributes  of  just  commendation  to  the  physician  who 
has  made  consumption  a  life-long  study,  and  established 
a  system  of  treatment  which  is  bringing  the  greatest 
advantages  to  humanity  at  large. 

The  following  letter  from  a  patient  pronounced  incurable, 
but  cured  by  Dr.  Alabone,  will  be  of  interest : — 


&AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at.  8,  a  New  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


S' 


T.  JAMES’S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER’S 

New  Production. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  sharp,  a  play  entitled 
MID  -  CHANNEL.  By  ARTHUR  PINERO. 

In  which  will  appear 
MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 


DALY’S. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 

Mr.  GEORGE  EDWARDES* 

New  Production, 

The  dollar  princess. 

A  Musical  Play  in  three  acts  by  A.  M.  Willner  and  E.  Griinbaum. 
Adapted  for  the  English  stage  by  Basil  Hood.  Lyrics  by  Adrian  Rosa.  Music 
by  Leo  Kail.  Stage  Production  by  Edward  Royce. 

FIRST  MATINEE  SATURDAY  NEXT. 

Box-office  (Mr.  H.  W.  Anderson)  10  till  10.  Tel.  201  and  202  Gerrard, 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Christian  World ,) 

“  Vassal -road. 

“  Sir, — Dr.  Alabone  has  effected  a  great  cure  in  my  case. 
When  I  first  saw  him  in  1891  my  condition  was  very  critical, 
and  was  pronounced  by  eight  physicians  to  be  ‘  incurable and 
that  ‘  my  only  chance  of  adding  a  few  months  to  my  life  was  to 
go  to  Australia .’ 

‘fc  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  was  recommended  to  con¬ 
sult  Dr.  Alabone.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  did  so,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  began  to  get  better.  I  am  now  quite  well.  I  was 
unable  to  follow .  my  occupation  for  fifteen  months,  but 
I  have  been  back  again  since  without  showing  any  symptoms 
of  a  return  of  the  disease. 

“  I  must  add  that  my  recovery  is  generally  regarded  as 
marvellous  by  my  friends. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

“S.  T.  Charles.” 

*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh,” 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable"  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians;  46th  Edition,  168th  Thousand,  price  2e.  6d.,  post  free  of  Author, 
Edwin  W.  Alabone,  M.D.Phil.,  D.Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  Lynton  House, 
Highbury-quadrant,  London,  N.  By  the  same  Author:  “Testimonies  of 
Patients,  with  Comments  oh  the  Open-air  Treatment,”  price  Is. 


New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case. 

Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS;  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 


s 


HAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


G 


ARRICK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING. 

EVENINGS  at  8.30,  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  by  Alfred  Sutro. 
MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 


A: 


LHAMBRA.  ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile.  Britta. 

ETHEL  LEVEY,  THE  TAN  KWAI  TROUPE. 

LES  CLOCHES  DE  CORNEVILLE,  JURY'S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Doors  7.46.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


EMPIRE.  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premiere  Danseuse, 

in  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO. 

A  DAY  IN  PARIS  (last  week),  Dan,  the  Drunken  Dog,  and  Varieties. 
Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hitohins. 


PALACE.— BEN  DAVIES,  MAGGIE  MAY.  JULIETTE’S 

SEA  LIONS,  RICE  AND  PREVOST,  LUCETTE  DE  VERLY,  KINE- 
MACOLOR  and  TOPICAL  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8. 
MAT.  SAT.  at  2.  Managing  Director— Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 


Appeal. 


AfASKELYNE  AND  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES,  St.  Georges 

1VJL  Hall,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  THE  NORTH  POLE,  a  Topical 
Illusion,  and  Magnificent  Programme.  Seats  Is.  to  6s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed, 

ESTABLISHED  1757. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb;  to  the  Bank.  sZ  500 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices — 31,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. _ 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 


Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  OEftiE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 


Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  niue  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HULL,  E.C 

Telephone  :  1,573.  Holborn. 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM,  &c.,  drink 

VICHY-CELESTINS  SS* 

Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents :  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st.,  E.C. 
Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  <fcc. 


TAYLOR’S  LTD 


74,  CHANCERY  LANE,  and  92.  QUEEN  ST, 
(Cheapside  end),  LONDON. 


Exhibition. 


MADAME TUSS ADD’S  EXHIBITION.  —New Attractions. 

A  Startling  and  Realistic  Tableau  representing  AN  INCIDENT  iu  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  EXPEDITION,  containing  a  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton.  Open  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


Concerts. 


J UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEENS  HALL. 

J  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  5s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

NIGHTLY  at  8. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD 
1  <.  to  5a'.  Usual  agents.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


“TRUTH” 

Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 


TYPEWRITERS 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 
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"/«  *he  highest  civilisation  the  book  is  still  the 

highest  delight,  '’—Emerson. 


Please  send  in  your  order  to  your  Library  and  Bookseller  for  two  new 
ft*:  a)  THE  TYRANT— a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  HENRY  BE  LA 
PASTURE.  Ready  on  October  7,  Crown  8vo,  6s.  (2)  SAILORS' 

KNOTS— a  new  and  characteristic  volume  of  stories  by  W  W  JACOBS 
Ready  on  October  14.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

All  must  read  NORTHERN  LIGHTS,  by  GILBERT  PARKER.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  A  second  edition  is  ready. 

^KTHHEN  will  publish  to-morrow  two  new  novels  (1)  THE 
COLUMN  OF  DUST,  by  EVELYN  UNDERHILL,  and  (2)  THE  BURNT 
OFFERING,  by  SARA  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN  (Mrs.  Cotes).  Each 
Crown  gvo,  6s, 

TSRh4ewrhmeTTjRTtnAUbliShedp  a  ^markable  novel,  TOIL  OF  MEN,  by 
ISBABL  QTJERIDO,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  English 
readers.  i_  rown  Svo,  6s-  This  book  should  be  a  classic  of  its  kind 

THEepTR%VT  Rn°TTMndyra  newQn0VeJ  bY  ST.  JOHN  LUCAS,  entitled 
Itlb  r  InaT  ROUND.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Kindly  note  that  a  new  novel  of  delightful  comedy  by  the  author  of 
,  “Panisli  Gold  is  now  ready.  It  is  entitled  THE  SEARCH  PARTY 
by  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  ’ 

A  characteristic  and  most  human  book  by  Mr.  PETT  RIDGE  entitled 
SPLENDID  BROTHER,  is  now  ready.  Kindly  ask  for  it  LORDS  OF 
THE  SEA,  by  EDWARD  NOBLE,  is  a  powerful  story  Each  crown 

O VUj  Q j. 


Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS 
SALTHAVEN  (3s  6d ) 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY 
IN  AMBUSH 
SPLENDID  BROTHER 
LORDS  OF  THE  SEA 
THE  SEV1RINS 
THE  SQUIRE  S  DAUGHTER 
HAPPINESS 

LOVE  AND  THE  WISE  MEN 
CSANNELLA 

THIS  DAY’S  MADNESS 
THE  BRIDE 
AVENGING  CHILDREN 
THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA 
WATCHERS  BY  THE  SHORE 
A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 
W.  W.  JACOBS 
G.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 
MARIE  VAN  VORST 
W.  PETT  RIDGE 
EDWARD  NOBLE 
Mrs.  A.  SIDGWICK 
ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 
MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 
PERCY  WHITE 
Mrs.  HUGH  FRASER 
MAUDE  ANNESLEY 
GRACE  RHYS 
M.  E.  MANN 
H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
J.  E,  PATTERSON 
RICHARD  MARSH 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Please  write  to  Messrs.  METHUEN  for  their  new  illustrated 
announcement  list.  It  is  full  of  good  reading. 

A  new  and  uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of  OSCAR  WILDE  is  now 
being  issued  by  Messrs.  METHUEN.  It  has  been  reset  from  new  tvne 
is  m  12  volumes,  and  three  volumes  are  now  ready.  The  books  are 
charmingly  printed  in  Leap.  8vo,  and  cost  5s.  net  each  volume  Ask  to 
see  them  at  your  Bookshop  and  send  for  a  Prospectus. 

Two  volumes  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  loves 

biographical  history  and  court  chronicles  are  A  ROSE  OF  SAVnv  w 

H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS,  with  many  illustrations.  Demy  gvo  f  ^  ne  ' 
and  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XIII.,  by  Mrs.  K.  A.  PATMORE  iUuV 
trated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net.  >  uius- 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES  (5s.)  g. k.  chesterton 
ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER  (5s.)  E.  v  WcaS 
A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS  (6s.)  e.v.  lucas 

NAPOLEONS  BROTHERS  (18s.  net.) 

A.  H-  ATTERIDGE 

THE  LAST  JONG  OF  POLAND  (10s.  6d.  net) 

R.  NISBET  BAIN 

ST.  TERESA  OF  SPAIN  (7s.  6d.  net) 

HELEN  H.  COLVILL 

IN  THE  CANARIES  WITH  A  CAMERA  (7s.  6d.  net ) 

MARGARET  D’ESTE 

The  DECAY  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

(7s.  Sd.  net)  j.  McCABE 

MICHELANGELO  (12s  6d.)  g  s  davies 

MESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

(10s.  6d.  net)  FRANK  PODMORE 


Ask  for  METHUEN’S  Sixpenny  Novels  everywhere 
is  A  WINTER’S  TALE,  by  MARY  E.  MANN. 


The  new  volume 

The  new  volume  of  their  SIXPENNY  DUMAS  is  SAMUEL  GELB 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  Essex-street,  London,  W.C 


Mr.  HEINEMANN’S  New  Books. 

pubiishon  October  Ist'the^  "*  anno“nci”9  that 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

DUCHESSE  DE  DINO, 

1831-1835. 

Edited  by  PRINCESSE  RADZIWILL.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

*  Niece  of  Prince  Talleyrand  and  hostess  for  him  when  he  was 
r  rench  Ambassador  in  London,  she  played  an  important  part 
n  the jocial  and  political  life  pf  the  early  ’thirties.  She  knew 
everybody  worth  knowing  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
Including  Napoleon,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  the  leading 
figures  of  1  Emigration  at  the  Court  of  Mem»l,  and  Louis 
Philippe.  There  are  amusing  anecdotes  of  d’Orsay  and  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  great  bouses  cf 
the  period  and  their  owners,  while  the  whole  is  interspersed 
with  comments,  no  doubt  inspired  by  Tallyrand  himself,  on 
contemporary  politics  apd  literature. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVIII 

1814-15.  '* 

By  GILBERT  STENGER.  Illustrated,  demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  &  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  WOLFE 

By  BECKLES  WILLSON.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 


THE 


CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR 

By  ALPHONSE  BERGET. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  and  Diagrams  by  the  Author 
Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

With  60  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author 
Demy  8vo,  16s.  net.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  42s.  net. 

THE  ING0LDSBY  LEGENDS, 

Illustrated  in  Colour  A  Black-and-White  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM 
An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Crqwu'4to,  15s.  net. 

[Friday, 

AKS  UNA.  SPECIES  MILLE. 

A  New  Series  of  International  Art  Manuals. 

I.— A  RT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  over  600  Ha'f-tone  Illustrations 
limp  cloth,  6s.  net, 

THE  POETRY  OF  NATURE. 

Selected  by  Dr.  HENRY  MAN  DYKE 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Nature,  demy  8vq,  6s.  net. 

Heinemann’s  Library  of  Modern  Fiction. 

1  vol.  each,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS. 

“  The  Street  of  Adventure  ’  is  a  long  novel,  a  new  novel,  and 
a  good  novel,  and  it  is  published  at  3s.  in  a  small,  neat  volume 
of  which  the  sire,  print,  and  binding  materially  add  to  the  p  ea» 
GAZ ETT £eader  finds  in  the  novel  itself.’’— WESTMINSTER 

HEDWIG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “Marcia  in  Germany.” 

THE  SCANDALOUS  MR.  WALDO. 

By  RALPH  STRAUS. 

LORD  KENTWELL’S  LOVE 
AFFAIR. 

By.  F.  CAPRICE.  [Friday_ 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

In  2  vols,  4s.  net. 


Mr.  Heinemann’s  Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  List 

Post  Free.  ’ 


London;  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W 
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Three  Remarkable  Stories. 

1  THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHE1 

A  Story  of  Egypt. 

By  ENA  FITZGERALD. 

Miss  Fitzgerald  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  PATCOLA,  which  caused 
considerable  praise  as  being  the  first  work  of  a  young  girl. 

*  HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS 

By  GURNER  GILLMAN. 

Mr.  Gurner  Gillman  has  written  one  or  two  successful  stories  dealing  with 
suburban  life,  in  a  fresh,  original  style,  and  his  new  book  will  be  found  to 
be  as  interesting  as  its  forerunners. 

3  THE  SERPENT  and  THE  CROSS 

By  STEPHEN  ANDREW, 

The  above  is  a  power  ful  story  by  a  new  writer  of  the  eternal  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  Materialism,  and  will  cause  much  discussion  in  religious 
circlcE  ' 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 
AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


Far  other  Bright  FSateon  reed 
THE  mfiim  MOLE  (2ndEdi«on>  colin  colons 
THE  WAHT0I4  <3rd  Edition)  FRANCES  forbes=robertson 
THE  MARQUIS  CATSLIN!  ROWLAND  strong 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 
THE  SPITFIRE 
MOON  OF  VALLEYS 
REBIRTH 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN 
HENRY  OF  NAVARRE 
SEALED  ORDERS 


MRS.  VERE  CAMPBELL 
EDWARD  PEPLE 
DAVID  WHITELAW 
RATHMELL  WILSON 
CYRUS  BRADY 
MAY  WYNNE 
A.  E.  CAREY 


At  all  libraries  and  booksellers’,  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 


NOW  READY m 


‘Sam 

had 


s  am 

By  NORMAN  ROE. 

”  is  a  delightful  village  idyll,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  can  be 
at  all  booksellers'  and  railway  bookstalls,  price  sixpence. 


GREENING  AND  CO. ,  LTD.,  91, "dT.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 


STERILE  MARRIAGE  :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

_  London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  S3,  Graeechui'ch-street. 


Travel. 


SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTIES* 

Occupying;  One  Month, 

Leave  London 

ITALY . . . .  October  23. 

SPAIN  . . . .  October  29. 

visiting 

Lausanne,  Simplon  Tunnel,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  la  Cava,  Amalfi’, 
Sorrento,  Capri,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Turin,  Paris, 
or, 

Biarritz,  Burgog,  El  Escorial,  Madrid,  Seville,  Algeciras, 
Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Ronda,  Granada,  The  Alhambra, 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Barcelona,  Nimes,  Paris. 

Inclusive  Tare -from  52  Guineas, 

First-class  tickets,  superior  hotel,  carriage  drives, 
fees  to  hotel  and  railway  servants,  omnibus  transfers, 
free  baggage,  competent  representative,  ete. 

Illustrated  programme  post  free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 

COOK’S  NILE  SERVICES 

ESTABLISHED  39  YEARS. 


Italy 

OR 

SPAIN 


Frequent  sailings  between  GAJRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  and  the  SECOND 
CATARACT,  affording  opportunities  of  visiting  with  leisure  and  comfort  the 
principal  TEMPLES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  UPPER 

EGYPT. 

FARES. 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 

NEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DAHABEAH8, 
of  various  sizes,  ON  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COMBINED  BOOKINGS 

by  Egyptian  and  Sudan  Railways  and  Cook’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 
ALL  POINTS  in  UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  and  SON, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  and  Branch  Offices. 
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Truth”  Hotel  List. 


-GRAND  CENTRA).  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

DIRMIH  GHAM  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

-U  ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,’'  Birmingham. 


TTRIGHTON. 

1_>  Unequalled  in  sit 


BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HBOKFORB,  Manager. 

Dublin— hotel  metro  pole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and. 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

p  LASGOW.- WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

vdT  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light,  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  ‘ 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  hydro.,  Peebles. 


OR, 


p  RAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

vT  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Tcriuf*  most  iDod6i'3,t6 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

T  ONDON  — THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J.J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.’’ 

LONDON.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  AlIFloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookcraft,  London.’ 


lyjALVERHV 


England. — 


-The  Premier  Garden  City  of 

LY I  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  Ac.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

T MARGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL.  ’ 

1 V I  Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 

A/TATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  BATHS. 

1  V  8  Massage,  Electrical  and  Hydropathic  treatment  of  every  kind.  Baths 
connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  FANGO  DI  BATTAGLIA.  Comfortably  heated 
throughout.  Physician  :  Cecil  Sharpe,  M.D.,  C.M. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 

rrOBQXJAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thougbout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

_ _ _  W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  IDEAL  HEALTH  RESORT.  The  most  sumptuously  equipped  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  18-Hole  Golf  Course.  Fishing.  Motoring. 
Latest  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT  and  Massage.  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT, 
FANGO  DI  BATTACHLIA  and  PLOMBIERE  TREATMENT.  PliysiciaD, 
T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Tariff  on  application  to  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing-  Establishment, 

New  Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


WHY  GO  TO  MARIENBAD? 

W0QDHALL  SPA.  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Original  Pump-room  in  Hotel  grounds  Celebrated  Bromo-Iodine 
Baths  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.  Marienbad  “Cures.”  Charming  gardens. 
Golf  .  Tariff  of  H.  G.  A.  THIMM,  Manager. 


Channel  Grossing,  Sea~Siekness. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  in  Truth,  writes  : — “  The  only  remedy  is 
my  trusty  ‘YANATAS.’  It  absolutely  prevents  sea-sick¬ 
ness.”  On  sale  at  all  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  by  post  (3d.  extra) 
from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.IVI.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 


1 


£9  SPAIN  £31  EGYPT 

£10  PORTUGAL  £50  BRAZIL 

£13  NORWAY  £62  RIVER  PLATE 

£20  RIVIERA  £69  CEYLON 

£21  MOROCCO  £88  CHILI 

£21  MADEIRA  £123  AUSTRALIA 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 
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*MORE  LIGHT 


$ 


LESS  COST. 

ELECTRICITY 

NOW 

The  CHEAPEST  LIGHT 

in  the  Country  House. 


K  Id.  will  provide  1,000  candle  poweB1 
^  FOR  ONE  HOUR. 


In  the  Town  Residence  we  can  save 
you  70%  by  our  New  System. 

4*  Enquiries  Invited.  Estimates  Free. 

fl  Telephones : 

.  Central  3772. 

Jfy.  Gerrard  4218 


£ 

£ 


Telegrams  : 

“Ingegneri,  London.** 


DUNCAN  WATSON  &  Co.,  ' 
102,  Charing  Cross  Bd.,  London,  W.C. 

-  —r— .mi.. . . 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

*03  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath's  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  he  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  0  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £500  ...  H  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance,  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  f  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
find  Showrooms \  18,19,  20,  21,  22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director 


Famed  for  over 

50 

years. 

Whisky 

An  Ideal  Beverage, 
Soft  and  delicate. 
Highly  approved  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

THE  DISTILLERS  CO.,  LTD., 

-  EDINBURGH.  - 


mt 


im 


im 


Foreign  Pensions. 


A  ACHEN.- PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biiehel.  First- 

CX.  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

OERLIN— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamer  priv- 

13  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs 

DERL1N— PENSION  HQELTZL-SH  ERIDAN.  28,  Pots - 

O  darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf.-Eng.  prtrss. 

n 

DERLm. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 
13  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tins— Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

i 

] 

OERLIIL— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

13  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention, 
uberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

DERLIId  —  PENSION  BERGH.  Mot-z  Strasse  52.  First 

13  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation 
-FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

] 

QERLITiT. — PENSION  EBERT, —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 
L3  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

0 

DONBT—  PENSION  STR  ASS  BERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

13  31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

] 

3  RUSSELS. —  PENSION  R0EGIERS,  94,  Pure  du  Prince 

J*  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

pOLOGNE. — PENSION  OLDF5ELD,  3,  Blmnenafrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 

TVRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCMIV1 ALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

1  ’  Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Stx-andidyll,”  Laubengast. 

yVRESDEN— PENSION  IV1E3NOKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

J _/  Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tins. — Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE 

TARESDEIL— PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort- 

JL/  able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnt.s.  Mod.  tins.  Lge.  gdn. 

TXUSSELDORF.-PENSSON  BiERWfRTH, 23 A.Kaiserstr. 

_LjAm  Ilofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors* 

T7RANKFURT  A/M— ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION 

Jj  70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire  Coni’ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP* 
Proprietress.  ’ 

T'HANKFURT  A/M.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

1-  Strasse22.  First-cl.fmly.hme.  Cent. pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tins.  mod. 


Hamburg— pen.  schneider,  Kiopstockstr  *>3p 

Very  select,  Fam.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths*. 


E 

rAMBUBG.-PENSlONHOOFE,RotherbaumBeneckestr 

Las i.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk„  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms! 

T  AUSA'JNTNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

A  a  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

L 

UCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

1  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

iVJ 

rUJTICH.- PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse 

LFirst-class.  Ex.cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos* 

M 

rUmCH.-PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER, 26 Hess- strasse. 

L  First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies! 

O 

V 

iSTEND.  PENSION  M  ODERN  £,93,  BoulevardV anise". 

hem.  First-class,  comft.,  mod.  terms,  connected  Hydrotherapique  sea  baths 

rIENIfA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com¬ 
fortable  fam.  house,  cen.  pos.  .near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SPRUDEL-SALT 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  Of  The  Sole  Agents: 

INGRAM  &  Royle,  Llp,  londom,  LIVERPOOL  &  Bristol 

-  OF  ALL  CHEM/STS  A  OF  L/C  STORES.  _ _ 


MEN  OF  SPECIAL  ABILITY 

are  the  hind  of  men  we  want — men  whose  Spec'al 
Knowledge  or  Special  Aptitude  fits  them  to  occupy  Res> 

ponsible  Positions  in  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising  or 

Travelling  capacities.  We  have  upon  our  lists  hundred*- 
of  positions  carrying  salaries  of  from  £130  to  £1,000  a 
year— but  positions  which  can  only  he  filled  by’reallv 
High-Grade  Men.  If  you  are  such  a  man- write  us  to-day 

HAPGOODS,  Ltd.,  *67<=’  A  ST*A£Pu  London.  w.c! 

(Registered  in  Guernsey).  Bart°n  Arcade*  55>  Deansgate-  Manchester. 
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TRUTH. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,598. 

A  valued  correspondent,  who  appears  to  have  been  exercising  himself  lately 
in  trying  toarrive  at  a  selection  of  the  most  hackneyed  quotations  in  the  English 
language,  but  who  finds  himself  hopelessly  baffled  in  that  quest  by  Vembarras 
de  richesse,  writes  to  me  suggesting  that  it  would  afford  an  interesting  subject 
for  a  Puzzle  Competition.  With  this  suggestion  I  entirely  agree,  and  am,  there¬ 
fore,  acting  upon  it,  offering,  hereby,  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  that 
Competitor  who  shall  prove  most  successful  in 

Submitting  a  List  of  the  Four  Most  Hackneyed  and 
Hard-worked  Quotations  in  the  English  Language, 

Heaven  forbid,  however,  that  I  myself  should  attempt  to  adjudicate  on  so 
thorny  and  difficult  a  problem.  Even  Puzzle  Editors  have  their  limitations ; 
and  I  confess  that  the  determination  of  this  hard  question  lies  far  beyond  mine. 

The  award  will,  therefore,  be  made  on  a  plebiscite  basis. 

I  should  perhaps  point  out— to  obviate  possible  misapprehension— that  (he 
quotations  invited  must  be  original  excerpts  from  English  authors,  i.c.,  authors 
whose  works  are  in  the  English,  or  any  dialect  of,  the  English  language.  Under 
this  heading  will  be  included  not  merely  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  writers,  but 
also  American  and  Anglo-Colonial. 

On  the  other  hand,  quotations  translated  from  foreign  languages,  ancient  or 
modern,  will  be  inadmissible.  Thus,  e.g.,  all  Biblical  quotations  are,  for  thi3 
reason,  excluded. 

Competitors  are  required  to  give  the  references  for  their  quotations. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  four  most  hackneyed  English 
quotations. 

(ii.)  All  lists  of  quotations  must  roach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on 
Monday,  October  11. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,591  (a). 

THE  THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES  IN  IRELAND,  IN  ORDER 

OF  MERIT. 

A  collation  of  all  lists  sent  in  has  produced  the  following  ideal  list,  viz.  : — 

(i.)  Kerry, 

(ii.)  Wicklow, 

(iii.)  Donegal. 

I  find  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  Competitors  have  given  these  three  Counties 
in  the  order  aforesaid.  The  noms-de-plume  of  the  successful  fifteen  are  as 
follows : -Sparta,  Nestor.  Blot,  Dodonal,  Nokati,  Oxonian,  Phiebe, 
stumps,  Clyde,  Mid-Ulster,  Aldbarn,  Saemund,  Robin  adair,  Frances 
Belfastonian. 

Iu  view  of  this  large  number  of  ties,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  successful 
Competitors  to  decide  (by  a  majority  of  votes)  whether  thev  will  divide  the 
Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  a  special  Play -off  Puzzle. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  as  to  this  as  soon  as  possible. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,591  (b). 

THE  THREE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTIES  OF  WALES,  IN  ORDER 

OF  MERIT. 

A  collation  of  all  lists  sent  in  has  produced  the  following  ideal  list,  viz. 

(1.)  Carnarvonshire, 

(2.)  Merionethshire, 

(8.)  Denbighshire. 

Here  again  we  have  a  large  number  of  ties ;  these  three  Counties,  in  the 
order  aforesaid,  having  been  given  by  twelve  Competitors,  mmeiy,  by:  — 
Nemo,  Taffy,  Amuinn,  The  Old  .Tap,  Eboracum.  j.  w.  Tickel,  Phcebe, 
Six  Knobs,  Looney,  Creina,  Renwick,  and  Harebell. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  Puzzle,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  successful 
Competitors  to  decide  whether  they  will  divide  the  Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  or 
would  prefer  a  special  Play-off. 

Will  they  kindly  write  me  their  ideas  as  to  this  as  soon  as  possible  ? 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,592. 

CORRECTLY  PLACING  THE  FIRST  THREE  HORSES  IN  THE  ST.  LEGER. 

It  is,  of  course,  now  ancient  history  that  this  year’s  St.  Leger  was  won  by 
Bayardo,  with  Valens  and  Mirador  second  and  third  respectively. 

I  find  that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  gettiug  all  three  right ;  but  ALPHA  has 
given  first  and  second  correctly. 

By  the  advertised  system  of  marking,  therefore,  the  Prize  of  Two  Guineas 
goes  to  that  Competitor. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
EDITOR,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Aiine’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  band, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Fidelio. — No.  Your  solution  was  quite  in  order  and  is  duly  included  in  th® 
Competition  ;  but  it  happens  to  have  been  among  those—a  considerable  number 
—which  I  could  not  find  space  to  print. 

Dorset. — Many  thanks.  A  good  suggestion.  You  will  seel  am  adopting  it 
this  week. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,595.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS — GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TRIP  IN  A  FLYING  MACHINE  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN 

BY  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 


Up  betimes,  my  wife  also,  to  fit  ourselves  to  go 
to  Farnborough,  to  meet  Mr.  Cody,  who 
did  last  week  promise  to  take  us  for  a  tripp  in 
his  ayroplane.  Put  on  my  new  grey  tweeds,  with 
the  holland  waist-coate — they  become  me  exceed¬ 
ingly.  My  wife  was  so-  long  time  dressing  that 
we  only  catched  the  travne  by  running,  which 
vext  me  a  little.  After  right  friendly  greetings 
we  sat  ourselves  in  the  great  machine,  which, 
after  a  short  runn  along  the  ground,  rose  up  into 
the  ayre,  where  for  two  houres  we  did  fly  about, 
high  and  low,  over  towne  and  over  country,  in 
a  manner  most  admirable  and  mightily  enjoyable. 
Not  much  discourse  with  Oody— he  ’  very  busy 
with  the  machine.  Once  we  dropt  very'  quick 
for  a  great  distance,  which  put  us  to  a  little 
alarme,  but  no  hurte  did  befall.  By-and  bye 
we  ’lighted  gently  in  a  field  near  the  stayticn, 
and  so  home.  So  much  ayre  did  make  us  mighty 
hungry,  and  content  to  sit  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  of  roast  mutton,  with  plum-tart  and 
creame  after,  which  was  a  proper  ending  to  as 
pleasing  a  time  as  ever  I  spent  in  my  life. — 
Naples. 

September  20,  1909. — Up  betimes,  the  King  and 
Queen  having  appointed  to  see  the  Flying  French¬ 
man  who  had  invented  an  engine  by  which  he  had 
come  across  the  sea.  The .  King  made  merry  of 
the  new  device,  and  said  his  brother  James 
might  fly  prettily  and  take  Titus  Oates  with  him. 
The  Frenchman,  desiring  to  show  his  skill,  to  my 
amaze,  selected  me  from  the  assembly.  But  I 
had  no  heart  for  it  until  my  Lady  Castlemaine's 
maid  offered  to  accompany  the  Frenchman,  at 
which  I  took  heart,  so  that  we  sat  together  and 
she  clung  to  me  closely,  which  I  did  mightily 
enjoy.  We  sailed  with  much  expedition,  and  I 
did  think  it  a  pleasing  diversion.  So,  until  the 
Frenchman  mistaking  the  distance,  or  the  wind 
being  too  fresh,  it.  fell  out  that  we  came  to  the 
earth  speedily,  and  my  new  flowered  tabby  vest 
and  coloured  camelot  tunic  were  tom  off  my 
back,  exposing  my  naked  body.  The  wench  was 
in  worse  condition,  at  which  I  was  not  sorry. 
A  crowd  of  apprentices  came  running  to  see  my 
discomfiture,  but  I  escaped,  and  took  coach, 
having  no  desire  to  face  the  King’s  mirth,  and  so 
home  to  bed. — Stumps. 

My  wife  and  I  to  Dover,  where  we  did  lie.  Up 
very  betimes,  it  being  a  mighty  hot  and  pleasant 
day;  and  so,  for  curiosity,  by  airship  to  Calais.  My 
wife,  poor  wretch,  mighty  earnest  to  go,  put  on 
a  hood,  as  the  fashion  now  is  for  ladies  to  wear, 
which  become  her  very  weli,  it  being  the  first  of 
the  kind  that  to  my  remembrance  I  ever  saw.  I 


took  a  deal  of  pleasure  to  look  upon,  the  sea 
lying  below  us,  which  was  an  odde  and  rare 
sight,  such  as  I  never  knew  before; -and  so 
glorious  that  we  were  not  able  to  look  at  it,  our 
eyes  being  at  last  overcome !  But,  Lord  !  what  -a 
tosse  I  was  for  some  time  in  lest  some  mischance 
should  befall  us;  but  no  harm  as  yet,  as  God 
hath  ordained  it !  So  swiftly  did  we  fly  through 
the  air  that  we  soon  saw  France  and  Calais,  with 
which  I  was  much  pleased,  though  it  was  at  a 
distance.  And  so  to  land,  at  which  my  heart 
was  mightily  glad  ;  and  thus  did  the  journey  end, 
and  blessed  be  God  I  have  not  heard  of  any  mis¬ 
chance  to  anybody  through  it  1— Broken.  Gate. 

I  and  my  wife  to  Laffan’s  Play.ne  to  see  Mr. 
Cody  his  ayre  coach,  it  being  mighty  pleasant 
weather.  I,  though  sceptickall,  told  him  I  was 
resolved  to  take  a  tripp  myself,  and  he  willing, 
we  upp.  But  Lord,  the  engine  heaved  and  smell¬ 
ing  evil,  we  only  hopping  on  grass  then  stopped, 
I  bumping  my  nose  against  brass,  violently,  but 
to  my  great  joy  I  was  without  any  hurt.  But  my 
wife  begging  him  to  take  us  both,  if  he  durst, 
he  consenting  we  all  three  in.  So-  this  time  left 
the  grass,  we  anon  in  midayre  having  motions  and 
carriage  of  a  bird  the  most  I  saw  any  man  have. 
It  makes  me-  confess  I  admire  it  until  we  all  came 
down  with  a  sharpe  concussione  but  well,  blessed 
be  God.  I  admit  my  heart  was  at  time  full  of 
fear,  but  great  content  to  me  when  done.  But 
while  thanking  Mr.  Cody,  my  wife  remaining  on. 
the  ayre-coach,  flew  away  alone.  I  mighty  alarmed 
that  the  silly  wretch  would  vanish©  into  ayre. 
Found  her  later,  the  engine  gone,  but  wife  "un¬ 
hurt,  not  vice  versa,  which  made:  me  mad. — 
Mazzebaker. 

Saturday,  September  11. — Up  early,  and  sang 
with  my  wife  in  the  garden,  while  the  wench 
mended  my  stockings.  To  breakfast,  and  eat 
heartily  of  a  brave  haunch  of  venison.  Come  my 
she-cousin’s  friend,  whom  they  do  call  “  Avia¬ 
tor,”  to  beg  my  company  in  his  wondrous  flying- 
machine.  At  first  much  troubled,  but  it  seems 
to  be  all  the  fashion,  and  I  would  not  he  a  lag¬ 
gard  in  fashion.  So  with  great  joy  to  Aldershot 
by  train  :  mighty  merry  all  the  way.  One 
traveller  had  lost  his  ticket:  whereat  great  sport. 
Arrived,  and  went  to  a  tavern  round  the  corner.. 
Then  hard  at  work  patching  the  flying-machine, 
which,  God  wot,  is  a  strange  monster.  Wrote 
farewell  t-o  my  wife,  and  fell  a-thinking  of  my 
past  life.  Then  we  carefully  to  our  seats  and 
tried  to  be  merry,  till  something  whirred  near 
me,  and  up  we  flew.  Took  oath  not  to  drink  or 
visit  plays  in  future.  Was  fain  to  shut  my  eyes 


till  suddenly  we  began  to  descend,  and  after 
passing  through  a  tree  smote  the  ground  with 
mighty,  thud :  whereat  much  vexed.  Myself  un¬ 
hurt  anu  in  good  health,  for  which  God  be 
praised.  So  home  to  prayers  and  to  bed. — Ox-on. 

April  1. — Was  this  day  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs 
to  see  the  new  flying-machine,  and  took  B.et  with 
me.  Mister  Ccdy  did  mount  on  his  monoplane, 
which  methought  too  fragile  a  structure  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight,  and  run  along  the  ground,  and 
then  mount  up,  for  all  the  world  like  a  starling 
starting  to  fly.  In  the  space  of  ten  minutes  or  so 
he  did  come  down  again  and  oner  to  take  a-  pas¬ 
senger.  Bet  say  to  me,  “  You  go,”  to  which  I 
answer  that  such  things  befit  me  not ;  on  which 
she  tell  me  I  am  afraid,  and  dare  me  to  go.  So 
to  please  her  I  step  forward,  and  though  Cody 
say  he  would  prefer  a  lighter  man,  he  accept  me. 
Let  me  think  no  more  of  the  horrors  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  world  did  seem  to  sink  from  under 
me,  the  wind  blow  off  my  hat,  the  damnable 
swaying  of  the  machine  give  me  nausea,  so  that 
I  bring  up  and  lose  for  ever  the  good,  breakfast 
I  had  eaten  with  Bet,  and  when  at  length  we 
come  to  earth  again  I  cut  such  a  sorry  figure 
that  Bet  refuse  to  go  back  to  town  with  me.— 
Alma  viva. 

21st. — Up,  and  to  Wembley,  where,  meeting  my 
lord,  was  persuaded  by  him  to  accompany  him  in 
his  flying-ship.  Not  having  much  stomach  for 
the  business,  did  wish  to  have  escaped  him,  hut 
liked  not  to  refuse.  And  Lord!  it  was  pretty 
to  see  with  what  high  consideration  we  were  ob¬ 
served  by  the  crowd,  which  did  please  me 
mightily.  And,  indeed,  being  once  clear  of  the 
earth,  and  seeing  how  my  lord  was  free  of  all 
anxiety,  and  how  cunningly  he  did  raise  and 
lower  the  ship  to  his  pleasure,  1  was  much 
encouraged,  and  did  fortify  myself  with  some  old 
Scotch,  which  my  lord  did  provide,  causing  tho 
tremor  of  my  belly  to  disappear.  Did  greatly 
admire  the  town,  looked  upon  from  a  height, 
and,  passing  over  Regent’s  Park,  did  lean  some¬ 
what  over  the  car,  which  did  mightily  anger  my 
lord,  who  called  upon  me  to  abstain,  vowing  that 
if  Mrs.  Ivnipp  did  live  in  the  vicinity,  I  did 
already  see  too  much  of  the  jade,  without  endan¬ 
gering"  his  ship  by  my  looking  in  at  her  windows, 
which  is  true,' Lord  forgive  me!  And  so,  on  to 
Hampstead,  where,  near  The  Spaniards,  we 
descended,  I  thinking  very  highly  of  this  travel, 
and  wishing  that  all  my  acquaintance  might 
have  seen  me.  And  so,  home.— Ballantrae. 

11th. — Up,  and  verv  betimes  by  six  o’clock  at 
Aldershot,  and  there  "find  Mr.  Oody  an  exceeding 


proper  man,  by  Ms  amazing  flying-machine,  i 
felt  this  might  be  my  last  day,  so  made  my  will 
last  night,  not  forgetting  that  deceitful  baggage, 
Betty,  and  a  gold  snuff-box  to  Mr.  Lab  ouch  ere, 
and  presentation  sword  to  the  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral,  in  spite  of  his  not  increasing  my  poor 
pay.  I  met  many  of  the  better  quality,  and  saw 
crowds  of  the  inferior,  gathered  to  see  the  rarie- 
show.  I  with  a  brave  outward  show  in  my  fine 
Harris  tweed,  as  becomes  a  secretary,  but  in¬ 
wardly  quaking,  stepped  into  the"  airship. 
There  was-  a  great  noise  and  mighty  stench,  and 
the  great  thing,  to  my  amazement,  began  to  fly. 
I  got  braver,  and  thought  of  what  tne  world' 
would  say  of  me  to-morrow.  We-  left  Aldershot, 
and  saw  part-  of  the  fleet.  I  said  what  havoc  a 
few  fire-ball  bombs  would  make.  After  an  hour 
of  extremest  terror  we  circled  round  and  landed 
mighty  gladly.  Home,  good  dinner  at  Carlton, 
wrote  a  report  for  Admiralty,  and  hope  for  in¬ 
creased  pay.—  Dorset. 

June  25.— Great  talk  of  the  effects  of  this  mad 
craze  for  flying,  and  I  heard  one  say  that  he  had 
five  chimneys  knocked  down  by  ‘the  accursed 
machines.  1  am  resolved  never  to  entrust  my¬ 
self  to  one  of  them. 

26th. — T;o  the  lung's  house,  where  Knipp 
brought  Nelly  to  our  box,  a  most  pretty  woman. 
She  did  say  that  Captain  Rolt  had  asked  her 
to  essay  a  flight  in  his  machine  at  Aldershot 
on  the  morrow. 

27th.— Up,  betimes,  and  by  coach  to  Aldershot ; 
there  a  great  company  assembled.  By  chance  I 
did  meet  Nell  and  the  captain. ;  he  mighty  civil, 
and  did  ask  me  to  accompany  them  in  the  flight. 
I,  much  pleased,  took  my  seat  with  Nelly  upon 
the  machine,  she  horribly  affrighted,  and  did 
hold  my  hand  very  tight,  which  I  did  not  mind. 
We  flew  round  the  course  three  severall  times, 
to  my  great  amaze,  and  the  crowd  did  cheer 
roundly. 

28th. — Up,  and  to  meet  M.  Bldriot,  whom  I  em¬ 
ploy  about  the  building  of  a  flying-machine,  for 
I  do  find  it  necessary  for  me,  both  in  respect  of 
honour  and  profit,  to  keep  an  aeroplane,  ’  and 
therefore  will  d°  it. — Saemund. 

April  29. — To  the  Bull-Head  Taverne,  whither 
M.  Latham,  the  famous  flying-man,  brought  his 
French  machine.  He,  a  mighty  ingenious1  man. 
did1  take  the  machine  in  pieces,  and  made  me 
understand  the  secrete  thereof 
April  30. — By  coach  to  Newmarket,  where  was 
a  great  concourse  of  people  to  observe  the  flying. 
M.  Latham  did  ask  me  to  take  a  flight  with  hini ; 
after  much  debate,  I  hade  adieu  to  my  wife, 
and  did  so.  But.,  Lord !  what  a  strange  sensa. 
tion!  we,  soaring  in  the  air  like  a  great  fowl, 
and  the  earth  getting  farther  away  !  At  length 
an  access  of  fear  overcame  me,  and  I  did  seize 
a.  lever  and  pull  with  all  my  .might.  Then,  to  my 
horror,  the  macMne  took  a  great  plunge  to  earth, 
and  landed  us  in  a  foul  pond,  where  we  did  sit 
and  curse  each  other.  Then  did  I  search  for  my 
wife,  but  she  had  gone  to  the  inn  with  that  idle 
knave  Coventry ;  so  I  home  in  a  great  pet,  and 
to  bed. 

May  1. — To  Westminster  Hall,  to  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  ridding  of  the  country  of  these 
stinking  aeroplanes.— Mulliens. 

Up  betimes;  and  I  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  where 
is  newly  built  a  mighty  large  houso  for  the  easy 
sheltering  of  those  strangely  contrived  machines 
for  flying.  Being  now  arrived,  I  sorrow  greatly 
for  having  promised  to  risk  my  poor  life  in  such 
a  frail-looking  monstrosity.  Now  too  late  to 
withdraw,  I  embark.  Anon  the  machine  move 
upward  with  great, speed,  causing  to  me  a  nause¬ 
ous,  sickly  qualm  as  it  do  so.  We  now  high  n 
the  air,  and  I,  though  loth  to  show  it,  mighty- 
feared,  and,  when  I  do  look  downward,  think 
it  not  possible  1  shall  ever  reach  land  again 
alive.  I  now  repent  me  of  many  little  faults 
of  which  I  bethink  myself.  What  a  monstrous 
wickedness  of  man  to  try  to  fly  like  a  bird. 

If  it  were  seemly  for  us  to  do  go,  we  should  have 
wings.  A  sudden  and  fearful  movement,  and  we 
fall  quickly.  I  now  close  mine  eyes,  and  wait, 
with  submissive  resignation,  for  the  end.  When 
I  open  them,  we,  to  my  surprise  and  delight, 
landed  gently  in  a  pasture.  Marvellous!  I  give 


thanks  for  my  great  escape,  but,  verily,  never 
again  I  tempo  providence  by  so  rash  an  adven¬ 
ture. — Favonias. 

August  5.— To  join  my  Lord  Blero’s  airahip 
party  to-morrow,  which  pleases  me  mightily  ;  so 
home,  my  wife  seeming  pleased,  too.  So  to  bed. 

August  6. — Up  very  betimes ;  into  my  clothes, 
and  made  myself  ae  fine  as  I  could;  but  a  little 
late,  having  to  sea  Mr.  Brett,  which,  and  not 
finding  my  gloves,  did  much  disturb  me ;  but 
at  last  ready,  saying  adieu  to  my  wife.  With  a 
deal  of  patience  through  the  crowd,  there  being 
much  ado  to  sea  us  off,  then  fairly  in  and  away. 
It  mighty-  strange  how  all  below  did  seem  to  slip 
away-,  a.nd  the  crowd  grow  right  small.  I  feel¬ 
ing  my  spirits  stirred  and  full  joyful  as  we  skim¬ 
med  along,  but  afterwards  giddy,  to  my  great 
discontent.  Held  discourse  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
durst  make  bold  to  say,  we  all  shall  travel  thus 
pretty  soon,  and  for  war ;  but  I  hope  the  con¬ 
trary.  Lost  my  best  silk  handkerchief  over¬ 
board  (cost  15s.  6d.),  which  is  a  horrid  shame. 
So  back,  being  but  a  short  time,  without  mishap, 
foi  which  am  thankful ;  but  will  not  go  soon 
again,  having  no  stomach  for  such.  So  home, 
where  fine  supper— but  to  bed. 

August  7.  Hid  not  go  to  the  office  to-dav. — 
S'porter. 


M  «  mvueu  uy  my  noi'd  -  uu,  a  seat 

in  his  new  coach,  which  travels  through  the  air. 
My  wife  somewhat  against  my  promise  to  accom¬ 
pany  my  Lord.  A  great  concourse  of  folk, 
amongst  whom  many  persons  of  quality,  to  see 
these  new-fangled  machines.  They  are  like  a 
hen-coop  hung  beneath  a  far-stretching  frame  of 
.  cloth,  m.-ft  mighty  wings.  An  engine  which 
stinketh  ft  hot  oil,  causeth  a,  wind-mill  to  turn 
quickly.  I  took  my  place  in  the  coop  with  some 
car,  and  my  Lord  set  the  machine  to  work 
Suddenly  we  were  lifted  up,  I  know  not  by  what 
power,  and  skimmed  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
lwas  pretty  to  see  them  looking  up  at  us.  Sundry 
trees  did  we  also  see  below  us,  and  me  thought 
w-e  should  be  crushed  amidst  their  boughs,  and  I 
closed  my  eyes..  When  I  looked  again  we  were 
above  the  crowd  even  more  ;  and  when  my  Lord 
had  made  the  wind-mill  to  cease  whirling  we 
came  safe  to  the  earth  again  hard  by  the""  spot 
whereon,  we  had  started.  I  thank  God  for  my 
safety,  but  will  not  so  adventure  myself  again 
■—■Nemo. 


cep  tern  oer  18.— Up  betimes,  and  by  invitation 
to  a  place  called  an  aerodrome,  or  aviation 
ground,  to  see  some  flying  men  indulge  in  a 
newa  sport  But,  Lord!  to  think  that  a  rational 
bemg  should  attempt,  to  fly  through  the  air.  On 
the  way  did)  see  my  lady  Betty,  who  standeth 
wondrous  well  at  Court  and  hath,  a  fine  judgment 
and  pretty  looks  withal,  and  she  did  accompany 
me*  with  much  misgiving,  consent  to  join 

one  of  the.  flying  men  in  his  second  flight.  What 
a  turn  it  did  give  me  when  the  machine  mounted 
from  the  ground;  hut  my  fears  did  leave  me, 
and  were-  succeeded  by  feelings  of  rapturous  de- 
light  as  the  machine  did  cleave  through  the  air 
at  speedy  which  gave,  birth  to  wonder  and 
astonishment.  But,  instead  of  making  me  breath- 
lese,  did  feel  only  a  thrill  of  exhilaration.  The 
flight  did'  continue  for  but  a  short  time,  and  now 
that  I  am  safe  on  earth  again,  do  wish  to  flv 
again,  for  the  sensation  be  like  unto  that  of  con- 
quest.  And  so  home,  and  on  the  wav  my  lady  did 
eye  me  curiously,  and  did  say  that  I 'looked  as 
though  I  did  journey  to  heaven  sooner  than  I  did 
deserve.— H.  Wynotte. 

13th.— Lfp  early;  my  head  in  -a  sad  taking 
through  last,  night's  drink.  I  sent  to  see  how 
mv  yife  do.  who-  is  well.  By  appointment  to 
wait  upon  Sir  John  Fisher,  which  we  did  in 
his  chamber,  as  he  was  dressing  himself  to  go 
by  sea.  After  we  had  given  him  our  letter  re¬ 
lating  bad  condition  of  the  Navy  for  want  of 
money  he  referred  it  to  his  coming  back.  So  parted, 

I  to  Whitehall  and  to  see  la  belle  Gabrielle. 
and  so  on  foot  to  Mr.  Farman’s,  with  whom  I 
had  great  talk.  After  dinner,  with  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Farman  in  his  air-boat,  an  invention  latelv 
brought  from  France.  A  big  thing,  and  fast 
but  methought  uncomfortable.  I  afraid,  but  Mr! 


Farman  do  say  it  be  safe.  Thus  to  Petersfield 
with  great  speed.  Here  d-own  to  earth  again, 
concluding  that  it  is  the  unpleasant  journey,  in 
all  respects  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  Then 
to  the  Swan  Tavern,  where  very  merry  with  wine 
and  oysters.  So  to  bed. 

14th  (Lord’s  Hay). — Waked  early,  being  unwed 
through  riding  in  the  air.  I  would  not  return 
in  it,  concluding  it  an  ill  thing.  .  .  . — Con¬ 
silium. 

Rheims,  Sept.  5th. 

They  do  call  it  an  earoplane.  An  unsightly 
monster  of  a  nondescript  fabrication ;  it  be  made 
of  planks  of  wood,  chains,  ropes,  and  canvas, 
with  a  motor,  hissing,  groaning,  and  wabbling, 
just  all  the  world  like  a,  fiery  brute  in  torment. 
"  Now,  Pepys,”  cries  the  voice  of  a  person,  who 
is  in  appearance  an  unearthly  creature,  “  come 
on  board;  we  are.  going.”  I  get  in,  and  I  tumble 
down  on  the  floor  as  the  queer  thing  gives  a 
frightful  'shake,  and  shoots  up  with  a  roar  and 
a  wail,  as  if  it  were  a  warning  that  my  last 
hour  was  come.  My  dear  wife  and  poor  Maria, 
I  leave  them  below,  shivering  with  fright,  with 
the  colour  of  death  on  their  faces,  at  my  mad 
follie  to  get  popularitie.  We  rise  higher  and 
higher,  going  over  towns  and  villiagies  and  hills 
and  woods,  I  too  much  in  fear  to  make  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  different  things  on  our  way.  I 
close  my  eyes,  and  I  try  to  tMnk  of  a.  prayer, 
but  my  poor  head  is  in  despair,  everytMng  in  it 
melted  down.  The  growling  beast  drops  down, 
and  I  embrace  my  dear  wife  and  Maria,  who  be  in 
great  delight.— Crank. 

Rheims,  Sept.  4th. 

Ail  over  the  ground  monstrous  panting  macMnes 
are  getting  ready  to  go,  the  lord  knows  where  ;  I 
don  t.  I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  pandemonium. 
Strange  sights  and  sounds,  such  as  this  earth  hath 
never  shown  before,  make  me  believe  there  be 
evil  devised,  to  give  to  the  devil  control  of  his 
Christian  Majesty’s  lands,  'chattels,  jand  sub- 
jects.  “Pepys,  old  man,”  shrieks  out  the  wild 
creature  who  is  steering  this  uncouth,  weird,  and 
bellowing  piece  of  follie,  with  huge  flapping 
wings,  like  some  grim  and  ghastly  bird  from 
Satanic  caverns,  “  we  be  going-  for  a  jaunt  up 
among  the  stars.”  Oh,  good  Lord  !  ”  I  groan, 
in  mine  agony;  ‘‘Oh,  my  poor  wife  and  Maria; 
ye  did  warn  me  against  the  blasphemy  of  try¬ 
ing  to  be  like  the  fowls  in  the  air,  which  is 
forbidden  by  holy  writ.  I  do  look  down  in  spite 
of  my  terror.  The  places  are  .all  like  tumbling 
about  in.  gross  disorder,  as  heaps  of  miniature 
objects  no  one  can  describe.  Be  there  no  angels 
in  these  horrid  regions  to  save  me  from  perdition. 
On  solid  earth  again,  I  offer  up  a  prayer  to  keep 
me  from  man  s1  wicked  inventions,  in  which  my 
wife  and  Maria  unite  with  the  heartiest  amens. 
— Mary. 

1909.  August  16th. — Come,  Master  Skye  Scrapier, 
who  demanded  of  me  whether  or  noe  I  had  ridden 
in  a  flying  machine?  And  upon,  my  answering 
“Noe,”  he  carryed  mee  in  hys  pryvate  foure” 
wheeler  into  Battersea  Parke,  whence  one  was 
about  to  starte  for  Hambourg,  calling  by  the 
waie  at  Olacktonne,  a  newly  built  town  on  the 
eastern  coast,  for  such  a-s  mighte  bee  too  muclie 
m  a  funke  to  cross  the  seas.  We  started  betimes, 
-and  though  a  vast  heat  waive  was  att  that  time 
passing  over  the  earth,  when  we  were  about 
two  miles  uppe  we  felt  mighty  chillie,  and  taking 
forthe  our  pipes  did  smoake  ana  drynke  to  kepe. 
out,  the  colde,  and  did  exchange  many  a  merry 
jest  and  manny  punnes  ”  goode  and  otherwise  ” 
One  said,  concerning  a  Hr.  Cooke,  that  iie  had 
discovered  the  North  Pole ;  but  this  we  believed 
not,  and  did  make  some  good  jokes  about  it, 
whereat  all  of  us  did  laugh  heartylie.  Also,  con- 
ce mi?'—  the  Fleet,  which  we  behelde  coming  into 
the  Thames  One  said  he  had  seen  the  Fleet 
enter  the  Thames  30  yeares  ago,  and  when  asked 
how  and  where,  hee  answered  and  said.  “  Between 
Blackfryares  Bridge  and  the  ravlewaie  bridge.” 
He  meant  the  Fleet  river.  Soe,  this  being  a  good 
joake.  we  did  laughe  heartylie  thereat.  Finished 
the  daye  at  Clacktonne,  a  mighty  prettie  town 
and  a  good  dinner  at  the  Imperial  hostelry;  and’ 
after  dinner,  pipes,  songs,  and  very  merrie* 
rims. — Libra. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  . 

List  &  Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEN. — Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRIQN, 

•XJL  CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

]\  T  ILAN- — HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  NearCathe- 

LiX  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,  &  Rly.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

T3ADEN-B  ADEN— HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE.  First-class, 

JL>  fine  pos.  on  the  Prom,  A  Pk.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  A.  T.  MOERCH,  Prop. 

IVT ONTREUX. — HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

-LTX  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. — Madam  BEXTSCHEN.Prtress. 

T>AD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

XJ  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1903,  over  30,000  visitors.  Applv  for  pro- 
pectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

MP^TREUX. — GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

r-"-!;  ,ilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLEGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

IVT ONTREUX. — GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  The  most 

-UXpoplr.  house,  bldg.  best  post-n.  in  Montreux.— UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

"OASLE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

X  >  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd.H.  Territet. 

IVT ONTREUX. — HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

LIX  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position.— LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

T>ASLE— GRAND  HOTEL  LUMBERS.  Leading  hotel. 

i  >  Smi  cs  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

\XUNICH. — HOTEL  ENGL5SCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

-^-*-1.  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,  Roy.  Theatre  &  Roy.  Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

"DERLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHGF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

]\/rUNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

A?X  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

T>LANKENBERGH  (Belgium).— GRAND  HOTEL. 

XJFt.-cl,  central  leading  position  on  the  beach.  All  comfort.— G.  D’HONDT.Pr 

IVTAPLES. — GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situatedinthe 

finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

pHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

VA  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

]YT APLES. — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

-L  ’  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

pOLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

V-/  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral,  All  modern  comforts. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  GO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

TAILOR. — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

!  irst-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

"IVTICE. — TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

Ail  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

(COPENHAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First¬ 
ly  Class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

XASTEND. —  HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

VX  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

TARESDEN.-  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

ZASTEND. 

CONTINENTAL  and  SPLENDID  Hotels. 

The  leading  on  the  beach,  400  beds  each. 

TAUSSELDORF— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

_LA  Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.— H.  Hengst,  Dr.  ,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

T>ARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

j^LORENCE.- HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

X  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

OARIS.- — HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Most  luxurious  and 

X  comfortable  hotel  in  Paris.  Entirely  renovated.— A.  LOTTI,  Gen.  Mgr. 

TpLORENCE.- HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

X  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

TDARIS. — HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

J_  of  the  leading  hotels. AMBliUSTJiJK,  Manager-Proprietor. 

CHEMISTS.- H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

OARIS— HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns.— Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE. 

T7REIBTTRG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Ii.aiserstra.sse  89-  Houses  &  \  illas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

i)OME. —  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

XL  BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 

FLLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURi. 

Vx  Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

|  JkJME  HOTEL  QU1RINAL.  B  irst-class.  fcSit.  on  famous 
XL  Via  Raziouale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect.— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.  —  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

TTAMBURGK— A.  BREMER  MAN  N,  First-class  Tailor 

XX  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies'  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ’ 

CT.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable 

UT  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR,  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

ITT AMB  ERG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Ptodte 

XX  Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards’. 

CT.  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

hj  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths 

IT  E I D  E  Ii  BERG  SC  Hi  LOSS  HOTEL,  HOTEL  BELLE 

XX  VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.. views.  All  Itst.  impts. 

rpENERIFE.Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  .-  Hotel  Orotava. 

TTOMBURG  (BATH).— RiTTER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  The 

XX  leading  hotel.  Patronised  by  English  A  American  Soc.— Pr.,  C.  RITTER 

npERRITET— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

TTOMBURG  (BATH.)- VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

XX  class  m  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr. 

rITERRITET, Switzerland— GRAND  HOTEL&  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  eomfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop 

rpRIBERG  (B1  ack  Forest.)— SCHWARZ  WALD  H  OTEL 

X  and  KURHAUS  WALOLUST.  First-class  leadhig  hotels  Near  th« 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

l  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position 
Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate  — J 

W  URTH,  Proprietor.  ’ 

X7TENNA- — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

T  AUSANNE. — HOTEL  VICTORIA.  The  nearest" first- 
XX  class  family  hotel  to  the  Rly.  Station.  Newly  built,  up-to-date  every  respect. 

TriENNA— HOTEL  MATSGHAKERHOF.  L.Seilergasse 

T  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spolty,.  Vienna  gd,  cookg.  Best  wines. 

T7TENNA-  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor. 

V  Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

T  OCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

AJ  Open  the  whole  year.  Bast  resort  on  the  Italiandakes.  Winter  season. 

\\7IESBADEN.  -FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

V  V  BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurliaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring. 

T  OCARNO.—  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

J-J  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

TXT  IESBADEN— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home 

V  V  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estubiut.  Situated  at  the  Ourplace! 

T  UCERNE. -HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIQI.  First-class. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — HAEFELI  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

VA7TESBADEN  —PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel,  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

J  UGANO— GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE.  First-class. 

X-iUnrvlid.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church— Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

AATTESBaDEN.—  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

\  V  Cent.&quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

T  UGANO. — SEEQER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 
XJ  class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  viewjlake,  mountains  £  town.  Mod.  terms. 

yURICH.-DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

ZJ  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

X/TAINZ— HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND.  The  leading  family 
_13X  Hotel,  facing  landing  of  steamers,  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  Mountains. 

yURICH— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  INSTI- 

ZJ  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

]y/[  ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New.first- 

J-vAcl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  Hi,  WildseePrags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

rj URICH.— IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Z-i Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur,  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

•  (LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


alliance! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C» 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  J5f6P500,000m 

j  Chairman  : 

:  Rt.  Moo.  LORD  ROTMSGMILD,  G.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

BE  A  TH  DUTiESm— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  j 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  diiiicultto  realise  | 
without  loss. 

tNGOME  TAX  a— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  j 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  J 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  j 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 1 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advau- 1 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 

Foims  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  | 

Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Guarantees 

of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
for  Accidents  | 
to  Ttve  Public 


(mc 


Horse  Driving 


’Motor  cor  g  Ceneratj  jjfj  Richard  J.Paull.Gen.ManagertSec  J 


Employers’ 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
&  Insurance  i 


ASSETS  EXCEED  i.  2. 000,000-, 

1  CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500,000. 

Head  Office -MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.,  FOUNDED  / 0 7ti 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE, 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

BIRl’CEIEiOK  SANB*Ca  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  "Why  should  you  not  try  them?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform* 
ed  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome..  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


jVfcty  JYseat] 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham’s  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECH  AM'S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

fresij  Xease  of  Xife. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  I/iJ  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


By  Royal  HH* 

R0B1N5ON 
& CLEAVERS 

Irish 

Linen 

World  renoiuned  for 
quality  and  price 


Irish  Damask 
Linen. 

The  production  of  our  own  Looms  from  the 
least  expensive  to  the  finest  qualities  at 
Belfast  prices.  Dinner  Napkins,  f  by  |  yard, 
5/6  doz.  Table  Cloths,  2^  by  3  yards,  5/1 1 
each.  Linen  Sheets,  15/4  per  pair.  Pillow 
Cases,  frilled  lineD,  i/4j  each. 

Irish  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Almost  every  make  kept  in  stock  in  our 
well-known  reliable  qualities.  Ladies’ 
Linen  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  3/9  doz. 
Gentlemen’s  Linen  Hemstitched  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  6/10  doz. 

Collars  and  Shirts. 

Made  from  linen  woven  in  our  own  Looms. 
Fourfold  Collars,  4/1 1  doz.  Dress  Shirts, 
“Matchless”  Quality,  5/11  each.  Old 
shirts  refitted,  14/-  per  half-dozen. 

Price  lists  and  samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

40,  W,  Douegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

Caledonian’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream,  White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes 
Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  lljd.'to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 


QTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  individual 

O  tuition.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils. — Particulars 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
LondoD,  W.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  LOVE  &  MALCOIISON,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  H.  Labouchere  at  10,  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-st.  ,E,C., 
in  the  City  of  Londen.  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  madepayable  to  Reginald  E.Booker,  “Truth”  Buildings,  Carteret-sfc.,  Queen  Anne’a-gate,S.W. 

Entered  eb  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 
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The  Editor  of  “  Truth  '  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
lest  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
tne  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (3)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Beplies  cannot,  however ,  he  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the.  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
■paper  and  attention,  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
Vigilant's  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitled 
"  Mammon .” 


ENTRE  NOUS. 


4  STATEMENT  and  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
“Truth  Toy  Eund”  will  be  found  on  page  791. 
May  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  kindly  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  readers  of  Truth? 


The  King  intends  to  leave  Balmoral  on  Saturday 
morning  for  the  -season,  and  his  Majesty  Avill  travel 


direct  from  Ballater  to  Euston.  The  King  is  to  spend 
the  week-end  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  Monday 
afternoon  he  goes  to  Newmarket  until  Friday.  His 
Majesty  may  possibly  pay  a  flying  visit  to-  Sandringham 
before  he  returns  to  town. 


Since  the  King’s  last  visit  to  Balmoral  the  former 
private  chapel  has  been  converted  into  a  billiarcl-room,' 
and  this  apartment  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  bow  window.  This  room  is  panelled  with  highly 
polished  fir-wood  from  Ballochbuie  Forest.  During  the 
sixties  and  seventies  the  dining-room  was- the  scene-  of' 
the  service  which  was  held  in  the  Castle  on  Sunday-' 
morning  at  ten  o’clock  when  Queen' Victoria  did  note 
go  to  the-  kirk  at  Crathie.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
establish  a  private  chapel  in  the  house,  and  it  was 
known  as  “  the  service  room,”  presumably  in  deference 
to  Presbyterian  susceptibilities.  There  is  now  no  object- 
in  going  on  with  this  arrangement,  as  his  Majesty 
invariably  attends  the  Sunday  morning  service  at 
Crathie  when  staying  at  Balmoral. 


The  King’s  second  set  of  guests  at-  Balmoral  Castle 
included  Lord  Dunedin  (the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session),  Lord  Cawdor,  Lord  Brougham, 
Captain  Seymour  Eortescue,  Sir  Thomas  Dick-Lauder, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Jameson,  Mr.  IT.  C.  Hall,  Sir  Maurice  de 
Bunsen,  Sir  John  Clark  of  Tillypronie-,  Mr.  Wilfred 
Thesiger,  Sir  William  Macgregor,  Sir  Edward  Leach, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell,  and  Mr. 
Haldane,  who  replaced  Mr.  McKenna  as  Minister-in¬ 
attendance. 


Some  gobemouches  on  the  press  have  been  announcing 
that  “  much  significance  is  attached  to  Lord  Rosebery’s 
visit  to  the  King  at  Balmoral,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
his  Majesty  has  summoned  the  ex-Minister  with  a  view 
to  his  mediation  between  parties.”  This  is  utter 
rubbish.  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  the  King’s  guest  at 
Balmoral  every  year  at  this  time,  and  his  visit  has  not 
a  particle  of  connection  with  political  affairs.  It  has 
also  been  stated  that  the  King  is  coming  south  earlier 
than  he-  had  originally  intended,  “  because  of  the 
impending  political  crisis.”  His  Majesty  will  have 
resided  at  Balmoral  for  the  precise  period  which  was 
arranged  when  his  autumn  plans  were  settled  several 
months  ago. 

The  King’s  annual  ball  to  the  tenants,  ghillies,  and 
servants  on  the  Balmoral,  Abergeldie,  and  BirkhalL 
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estates  was  given  at  Balmoral  Castle  on  Friday  night, 
and  went  off  with  complete  success.  Parties  were 
brought  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  from 
Ahergeldie  Castle,  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of 
.  Fife  from  Mar  Lodge,  Lady  Mackenzie  from  Brackley 
House,  Mr.  L.  Neumann  from  Glenmuick  House,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  Sibbald  from  Crathie 
Manse.  The  arrangements  were  precisely  the  same  as 
at  the  ball  which  the  Queen  gave  before  leaving 
Balmoral.  The  Royal  Highlanders  formed  a  guard  of 
honour  in  the  corridors  as  the  King  entered  the  ball¬ 
room  from  the  Castle.  The  ball  opened  with  a  reel 
dauced  by  the  Royal  Highlanders,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  quadrille  d’honneur ,  in  which  the  King  danced 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  Majesty  wore  a  kilt 
of  Royal  Stuart  tartan.  The  Royal  party  stayed  in  the 
ball-room  until  midnight,  when  supper  was  served  to 
the  company  in  the  hall. 


The  recent  hot  weather  on  Deeside  drove  the  red 
deer  to  the  upper  slopes  and  corries  of  the  mountains, 
and  many  of  them  retreated  into  the  woods.  The 
King’s  first  day’s  sport  was  devoted  to  a  drive  of  these 
stags  from  Birkhall  and  Knox  woods.  Five  were  killed, 
two  being  brought  down  by  his  Majesty.  There  were 
many  red  deer  harboured  in  these  woods,  and  numerous 
roedeer  were  seen.  Six  guns  were  outv  including  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  There  was  a  most  successful  drive  in 
Ballochbuie  Forest  on  Friday,  when  six  stags  were 
killed,  two  of  which  fell  to  the  King’s  rifle,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  brought  down  two.  There  were  five 
guns.  His  Majesty  visited  the  romantic  Falls  of  Garra- 
walt  during  the  day. 


According  to  present  arrangements,  the  King  will  be 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  James  at  West  Dean 
Park  from  Monday,  the  18th,  until  Friday,  the  22nd. 
West  Dean,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Lord  Selsey, 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  picturesque  country  of 
woods  and  downs  which  lies  between  Chichester  and 
Midhurst,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Good- 
wood.  The  Gothic  house,  which  was  built  about  a 
century  ago,  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the 
interior  affords  the  perfection  of  comforts  and  luxury. 
There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  sporting  trophies  in 
the  house.  The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
arboretum  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South  of  England. 


The  King  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Albe¬ 
marle  at  Quiclenham  Flail,  Norfolk,  for  the  week-end 
of  Saturday,  the  23rd,  till  Monday,  the  25th.  The 
King  will  drive  to  Mousehold  Heath  from  Quiclenham 
on  Monday  morning,  in  order  to  present  new  colours 
to  the  Norfolk  Territorial  Regiment,  after  which  his 
Majesty  is  to  fulfil  two  other  public  engagements  in 
Norwich,  and  he  will  pay  a  visit  to  Canon  and  Mrs. 
Hervey  at  their  house  in  the  Cathedral  Close.  The 
King  is  to  proceed  in  the  afternoon  to  Newmarket  for 


the  Houghton  Meeting,  and  his  Majesty  will  return  to 
town  on  Friday,  the  29th,  in  time  to  meet  the  Queen, 
Avho  will  probably  arrive  in  London  from  Copenhagen 
on  the  evening  of  that  day. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  younger  children  are 
to  arrive  at  Marlborough  House  to-morrow  morning 
from  Ahergeldie  Castle.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is 
expected  in  town  on  Sunday  morning  from  visiting  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  at  Gordon  Castle, 
whither  he  is  to  proceed  to-day  from  Abergeldie. 


It  is  now  settled  that  the  King  of  Portugal  is  to  arrive 
at  Windsor  Castle,  on  his  state  visit  to  the  Court,  on 
Monday,  November  15,  which  will  be  his  twentieth 
birthday.  King  Manuel  will  spend  a  few  days  at 
Madrid  on  his  way  to  England,  but  he  is  not  to  stop  in 
Paris.  The  King  will  travel  direct  from  Madrid  to 
Cherbourg,  where  he  is  to  embark  on  board  one  of  the 
Royal  yachts,  which  will  convey  him  to  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  where  he  is  to  be  received  on  landing  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  quite  likely  that  King  Manuel 
will  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
d’Orleams  at  Wood  Norton  when  he  leaves  Windsor  on 
Saturday,  November  20.  His  state  visit  will  terminate 
on  that  day. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  foundation  for  the  ridiculous 
report  that  the  betrothal  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Fife  is  to  be  announced  at  a 
state  banquet  which  will  be  given  at  Windsor  Castle 
during  his  Majesty’s  visit.  King  Manuel  and  Princess 
Alexandra  have  never  seen  each  other,  and  there  would 
be  numerous  and  grave  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a 
marriage  if  it  had  ever  been  contemplated  in  any 
responsible  quarter,  which  it  has  not  been.  A  weekly 
contemporary  announces  that  the  late  King  of  Portugal 
always  wished  that  the  late  Prince  Royal  might  marry 
an  English  Princess.  This  is  a  pure  fiction,  and  a 
most  unfortunate  fabrication,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  preliminaries  for  the  betrothal  of  the  late  Prince 
Royal  to  an  Austrian  Archduchess  were  being  arranged 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Bollinger’s  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King— is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 


The  future  Queen  of  Portugal  must  have  a  very  large 
fortune.  This  is  an  indispensable  qualification.  It 
would,  moreover,  be  very  imprudent  for  King  Manuel 
to  marry  any  one  but  a  “  born  and  bred  ”  Roman 
Catholic,  for  the  Portuguese  certainly  would  not 
welcome  a  Protestant  Princess  who  had  just  been  “con¬ 
verted  ”  officially.  The  story  of  the  Queen-Mother 
having  “set  her  heart”  on  an  English  alliance  is  all 
moonshine. 

Last  Wednesday  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  and  the  Empress  Marie, 
Queen  Alexandra,  King  Frederick,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  Waldemar  proceeded  by  special  train  from  Copen- 

, Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Artistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  Rooms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
lobe  had  of  all  Decorators.  Factory  :  64,  Essex-rd.,  Islington  N 
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hagen  to  Roskilde,'  where  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Denmark  are  buried  in  a  vast  church,  which  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  near  the  shore  of  a  fiord.  There  are 
magnificent  tombs  to  the  older  Sovereigns,  but  their 
successors  during  the  last  three  centuries  were  buried 
in  black  and  silver  coffins,  which  are  placed  upon  the 
floors  of  the  chapels. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sparta  are  on  a  visit  to 
Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse  at 
Friedrichshof,  near  Homburg.  The  Duke  of  Sparta 
joined  the  Duchess  at  Friedrichshof  when  he  left  Athens 
the  other  day,  and  he  travelled  direct  from  Venice  to 
Frankfort. 

The  Emperor  William  and  the  Empress  have  been 
staying  for  a  fortnight  at  Roininten,  the  Imperial  hunt¬ 
ing-lodge  in  East  Prussia.  The  Emperor  is  out  deer¬ 
stalking  in  the  forests  every  suitable  day  for  several 
hours,  but  he  does  not  care  for  driving  the  stags,  which 
was  the  favourite  diversion  of  his  grandfather.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  will  now  make  the  Neue  Palais, 
Potsdam,  their  headquarters  until  the  end  of  December, 
when  the  Court  moves  to  Berlin  for  the  winter. 


The  Duke  of  Teck  has  been  the  guest  (with  the 
Duchess)  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Portal  at  Laver- 
stoke  House  since  the  conclusion  of  his  visit  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Abergeldie  Castle. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  are  going  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Westminster  at  Combermere 
Abbey. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  was  last  week  the 
guest  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  at  Gordon 
Castle,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  Ring  at  Balmoral. 


The  Duke  of  Connaught,  with  the  Duchess  and 
Princess  Patricia,  arrived  last  week  from  the  South  of 
Ireland,  at  Glasslough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  frequently  visited  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Constance  Leslie.  The  Royal  party, 
whilst  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  also  pay  visits  to  Dartrey 
and  Rossmore  Park,  in  the  same  county. 


The  Duke  has  been  the  first  member  of  the  Royal 
family  to  take  Ireland  in  the  “  common  round  ” — 
that  is,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
reigned  over  by  the  Sovereign  head  of  the  House.  He 
comes  and  goes  in  Ireland,  as  in  Great  Britain,  not 
as  a  foreigner  to  make  discoveries  amongst,  and 
acquaintance  with,  a  strange  people,  but  as  one  at 
home  in  the  country.  It  is  quite  easy  to  do,  although 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  practically  the  ‘first  Royal 
Prince  who  has  ever  taken  that  line. 


The  official  residence  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  the 
Phcenix  Park,  has  now  again  come  into  his  hands. 

R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle. '-£16  16s.  :  Greece,  Haifa 
(for  Galilee  and  for  Damascus),  Jaffa  (for  Jerusalem  and  Beth' 
lehexn),  Alexandria  (for  Cairo),  Naples,  and  Marseilles,  October 
22. —Full  particulars  from  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardens,  London,  N.W,  R 


Mr.  Birrell  is  expected  to  live  there,  whenever  public 
affairs  allow  him  to  make  a  stay  in  Ireland.  He  has 
been  less  in  the  country  during  his  years  of  holding 
the  Chief  Secretary  s  office  than  were  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Socially  Mr.  Birrell  has  never  taken  the 
usual  important  position  of  an  Irish  Chief  Secretary, 
which  is  all  the  more  curious  as  his  social  talents  and 
charm  are  well  known.  They  are  evidently  not  for 
Ii eland,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Birrell  would  be  very  far 
from  a.  'persona  grata  with  a  large  section  of  the 
society  ’  class  of  the  country. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  have  returned  to 
\\  oburn  Abbey,  after  spending  the  shooting  season  at 
Cairnsrnore  House,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  They  will 
make  Woburn  their  headquarters  for  several  months  to 
come. 


Lord  Durham  is  to  arrive  at  Lambton  Castle  this 
week  from  Loch  Affaric  Lodge,  where  he  has  been  stay¬ 
ing  for  nearly  two  months  for  deer-stalking  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  forest  of  Affaric,  which  he  rented  from  the 
Chisholm  Trustees.  Lord  Durham  goes  on  Monday  to 
his  place  at  Exning,  near  Newmarket,  for  the  Second 
October  Meeting. 


The  late  Mr.  Miles  Maclnnes,  of  Rickerby,  near 
Carlisle,  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  public  and 
social  life'  of  Cumberland  for  the  last  forty  years.  He 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Liberal  Member  for 
the  Hexham  District  of  Northumberland  in  three 
Parliaments,  retiring  in  1895.  He  was  an  active 
director  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  was  always  much  occupied  with 
his  county  work.  His  fine  tact  and  unfailing  courtesy 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  any  business  which 
he  conducted.  He  was  a  zealous  and  useful  Church¬ 
man,  and  his  sudden  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carlisle. 


Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  who  died  last  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  was  engaged  in  business 
until  the  day  before  his  death.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Thomas  was  an  active  partner  in  the  great  soap-making 
business  which  was  established  in  Bristol  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomas  in  1825,  and  after  the  concern  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  limited  liability  company  he  acted  as 
chairman  for  some  years,  besides  being  connected  with 
several  other  important  commercial  undertakings.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Midland  Railway  for  thirty-four 
years.  For  some  forty  years  Mr.  Thomas  was  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Bristol.  Since 
1886  he  had  belonged  to  the  Liberal  Unionist  party, 
but  he  was  a  staunch  Free  Trader  to  the  last. 


Mr.  Janies  A.  D.  Sandilands,  Master  of  Torphichen, 
who  died  in  Nyassaland  last  Wednesday  from  malarial 
fever,  was  the  elder  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Torphichen, 

THOMAS  Goode  &  Co. — China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus- 
trated  Catalogues  free,— South  Audley  street,  London, 
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and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  a  very 
clever  man,  with  remarkably  high  ideals,  and  he  would 
have  achieved  a  successful  and  distinguished  career. 
He  entered  the  Colonial  service  by  his  own  wish,  and 
he  had  acted  as  Assistant  Resident  in  Nyassaland  since 
last  February.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol. 


A  correspondent  writes:— j 

What  astonishing  nonsense  is  printed  by  come  of  the  papers 
about  shooting  matters !  'One  reads  of  grouse  being  killed  with 
the  rifle  and  of  partridges  being  found  in  the  woods.  Last  week 
an  evening  journal  announced  that  “parties  for  grouse  shooting 
are  the  order  of  the  day,”  the  fact  being  that  regular  grouse 
shooting  was  finished  some  weeks  ago.  The  writer,  however,  sur¬ 
passed  himself  in  cockneyfied  blunders,  as  he  enumerated  half  a 
dozen  country  houses  in  Suffolk  where  people  were  supposed  to 
Ire  shooting  grouse.  They  would  be  as  likely  to  meet  bustards. 
Lord  Ancaster’s  “famous  Grimsthorpe  moors”  are  a  purely 
imaginary  preserve.  Grimsthorpe  is  in  Lincolnshire,  where  one 
might  as  well  seek  for  a  unicorn  as  for  a  grouse. 


The  Suffolk  Hunt  Ball  will  take  place  at  the 
Athenaeum,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  on  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  4.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arnold  Crack, 
at  the  Athenaeum. 


A  TYPICAL  PEER. 

(On  contemplating  a  remarkable  composite  portrait,  made  from 
twenty-seven  leading  British  peers,  in  The  World’s  Work.) 

“A  Paladin,  by  right  of  birth, 

In  brain,  physique,  and  moral  worth ; 

The  salt,  unquestioned,  of  the  Earth; 

God  made  you ; 

And  all  who  cared  to  look  could  trace 
Your  noble  nature  in  your  face”: — - 
’Twas  thus  your  friends,  in  every  case, 

Portrayed  you. 

“  A  vapid  fool,  who  lived  for  dress 
And  sport ;  brains  none  and  morals  less ; 

The  type  of  vicious  worthlessness, 

All  jibed  you; 

And  plain  your  face  your  nature  shows — - 
No  chin,  low  forehead,  beak-like  nose, 

And  loose-lipped  mouth”: — ’Twas  thus  your  foes 
Described  you. 

But  if  our  portrait  here,  compact 
Of  many  lords,  be  held  exact, 

Then  both  these  versions  clash  with  fact; 

That  clear  is ; 

For  neither  (I,  for  one,  should  vote) 

A  Paladin  of  mark  and  note, 

Nor  yet  a  vicious  giddy  goat 
This  peer  is. 

You  doubt  me?  Come,  these  features  scan! 
What’s  here?  A  harmless,  worthy  man, 

Built  on  the  common  garden  plan; 

If  nameless, 

You  d  say  his  visage  did  bewray 
A  grocer,  in  a  little  way, 

Insipid,  humdrum,  far  from  gay, 

But  blameless. 

Extolled  by  Tories  to  the  blue, 

Denounced  by  Radicals  are  you, 

As  “  tough  ”  as  Tammany’s  worst  crew _ 

Nay,  tougher! 

In  fact,  you’re  neither  fiend  from  Hell, 

Nor  yet  an  Angel  Gabriel, 

But  just  a  dull,  respectable 
Old  duffer. 


“Intelligent  Anticipation  prevents  subsequent  regrets.” 
Prepare  for  the  Winter  by  giving  your  orders  for  Gas  Fires  now. 
—The  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horseferry-road,  S.W. 


Once  more  the  political  pendulum,  after  the  manner 
of  pendulums,  seems  to  be  swinging  back  to  the  opinions 
which  I  have  always  entertained,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  not  reject  the  Finance  Bill.  In  order  to 
save  their  faces  the  Opposition  organs  announce  as  a 
half-way  measure  that  the  Peers  will  only  “  suspend  ” 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  pending  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
This  is  sheer  foolishness.  To  keep  the  Budget  in  sus¬ 
pense  till  a  general  election  is  over  is  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  will  have  exactly  the  same  effects,  as 
an  out-and-out  rejection,  and  doubtless  after  this  idea 
has  been  played  with  for  a  few  days,  it  will  be  tacitly 
abandoned. 


Ii  that  view  is  correct,  the  interesting  question 
remains,  what  will  the  Government  do  if  the  Bill  is 
passed,  after  such  flamboyant  speeches  as  the  irate  but 
powerless  Peers  may  see  fit  to  indulge  in?  Of  course 
the  true  policy  is  to  dissolve  as  early  as  possible,  and 
if  November  is  for  technical  reasons  impossible,  then 
in  January.  Will  Ministers  have  the  courage  and 
insight  to  take  this  course? 


The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  show  how  far  any 
Liberal  legislation  is  possible  under  the  control  of  that 
assembly.  The  Bill  has  already  been  shorn  of  all  the 
features  which  distinguished  it  from  previous  abortive 
measures  of  the  same  description.  The  old,  expensive, 
cumbrous,  and  dilatory  method  of  acquiring  land  has 
been  restored,  the  sanitary  officers  are  once  more  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  county  councils,  and  all  the  really 
effectual  sections  which  deal  drastically  with  the 
admitted  evils  have  vanished.  'The  Irish  Land  Bill 
will  shortly  undergo  a  similar  process  of  what  the 
Italians  call  “  devomerazione,”  disembowelling,  and  the 
London  Elections  Bill  is  pretty  certain  to  be  summarily 
rejected. 


After  all  this,  to  go  on  with  a  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bill  and  other  measures  of  social  reform  for  another 
year  or  two,  and  to  take  these  repeated  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  rebuffs  from  the  House  of  Lords  with  unresist¬ 
ing  meekness  is  about  the  surest  method  of  killing 
the  Radical  fighting  spirit  and  securing  the  contempt 
of  the  country  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  The 
certain  result  will  be  an  electoral  disaster  for 
Liberalism,  compared  with  which  the  snowing  under 
of  the  Tory  Party  in  1906  would  appear  to  be  but  a 
passing  cloud.  But  experience  shows  that  no  prospec¬ 
tive  evil,  however  certain,  weighs  in  the  minds  of 
Ministers  against  the  possibility  of  having  to  go  out  of 
office  at  once. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  numerous  divagations  with 
regard  to  the  grocer’s  bottle  are  a  striking  example  of 
the  go-as-you-please  method  of  legislative  procedure 
favoured  by  the  present  Government.  The  first  idea 
was  to  level  up  all  round  to  the  English  practice. 
Scotch  and  Irish  grocers  naturally  howled,  and  the 
reverse  process  was  adopted  of  levelling  down  to  some¬ 
thing  near  the  Scotch  and  Irish  practice.  Temperance 
reformers  then  arose  in  their  wrath,  and  this  plan 
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was  hastily  abandoned,  being,  indeed,  described  as  a 
simple  departmental  mistake.  The  Scotch  and  Irish 
complained  once  more,  and  further  modifications  were 
made,  with  the  result  that  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  are  left  pretty  much  as  they  were  originally. 
Now  temperance  reformers  are  once  more  deeply 
grieved  and  disappointed  at  the  indulgence  shown  to 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  grocers,  and  there  may  still  he 
more  changes  before  the  grocers’  licences  assume  their 
final  stage.  With  the  grocers  on  the  one  side  and  the 
temperance  reformers  on  the  other,  an  unhappy  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  but  in 
such  a  situation  Lord  Melbourne’s  advice  might  well 
have  been  followed  and  the  whole  matter  severely  left 
alone. 

A  correspondent  argued  in  a  letter  which  I  published 
the  other  day  that  the  prevailing  habit  among  politi¬ 
cians  of  labelling  every  proposal  they  object  to  as 
“  Socialism  ”  is  calculated  to  rob  the  word  of  all  terror 
and  even  to  suggest  to  the  masses  that  Socialism  is  a 
thing  that  wre  could  do  with  a  little  more  of.  Since 
then  distinguished  politicians  have  been  exerting  them¬ 
selves  further  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  Socialism. 
Mr.  Balfour  declared  one  day  last  week  that  for  the 
State  to  construct  and  own  high  roads  is  Socialism. 
Very  possibly  it  is.  But  as  the  State  has  owned  and 
maintained  roads  in  France  for  a  century  past,  or  more, 
with  advantages  to  the  public  which  almost  every 
British  motorist  and  thousands  of  British  cyclists  know 
well,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  Socialism  is 
not  quite  so  black  as  it  is  painted. 


Besides,  what  is  Socialism  for  the  State  must  also 
be  Socialism  for  the  municipality.  Our  municipal 
authorities  have  owned  and  maintained  roads  almost  as 
long  as  they  have  existed.  Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  teach 
us  that  we  have  all  been  unconscious  Socialists  all 
our  lives,  just  as  M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose  without 
knowing  it.  The  discovery  of  the  truth  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  cause  many  to  reconsider  their  ideas  about 
Socialism. 


Again,  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  have  just  said, 
has  been  busy  mutilating  the  Town  Planning  Bill. 
“Socialism”  is  once  more  the  most  conspicuous  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  measure.  We  must  not  do  what  may  be 
desirable  in  itself,  because  it  is  socialistic.  One  peer 
was  particularly  strong  against  the  compulsory  expro¬ 
priation  of  property  owners.  This,  it  seems,  is 
Socialism  naked  and  unashamed.  Well,  here  again 
Socialism  has  been  doing  its  fell  work  among  us, 
unhindered  and  unchallenged,  and  not  without  advan¬ 
tage  to  property  owners,  ever  since  the  first  railway 
Act  was  passed — and,  indeed,  long  before  that.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  think  that  a  great  impulse  is  likely  to 
be  given  to  the  socialistic  propaganda  by  the  use  which 
rabid  politicians  are  now  making  of  this  bugbear. 


The  latest  grievance  of  voteless  Woman  against  the 
tyrant  Man  is  that  he  will  not  allow  her  to  commit 
suicide.  Her  line  of  argument  is,  as  usual,  a  little 
difficult  to  follow.  The  man-made  law  forbids  men  to 


commit  suicide,  and  punishes  them  pretty  heavily  if 
they  attempt  it  unsuccessfully.  It  cannot  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  is  one  law  on  this  point  for  men  and 
another  for  women.  As  regards  criminals  in  prisons, 
the  tyrant  takes  every  precaution  against  his  fellow- 
man  evading  the  gaoler  by  destroying  himself.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  desperate  characters  are  often  ready 
to  attempt  this,  and  if  they  attempt  it  by  the  simple 
process  of  refusing  to  take  food,  the  prison  regulations 
provide  for  their  being  fed  compulsorily.  Here,  again, 
prison  administration,  like  the  law  which  sends  people' 
to  prison,  makes  no  distinction  between  male  and  female 
prisoners. 


What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  the  outcry  against  the 
compulsory  feeding  of  the  interesting  females  who  have 
been  expiating  their  offences  at  Birmingham? 
Apparently  it  is  the  old  story  that  their  criminal  intent 
is  political.  When  a  woman  attempts  to  break  windows 
or  break  heads  by  throwing  stones  in  public  places, 
she  ought  not  to  be  punished  if  she  explains  that  her 
motive  was  to  advertise  a  political  grievance.  When 
she  is  imprisoned  for  such  an  offence  she  ought  not 
to  be  treated  by  the  same  rules  as  a  man  who  breaks 
a  window  because  he  is  hungry  and  prefers  to  be-  in 
prison.  If  while  in  prison  she  proposes  to  commit 
suicide  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  provided  her 
-object  is  still  merely  to  advertise  her  political  views. 
It  is  an  outrage  to  administer'  food  to  her  by  force 
to  prevent  her  starving  herself,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  equally  an  outrage  to  refuse-  her  the  use  of  a  rope, 
a  razor,  a  pistol,  or  a  dose-  of  prussic  acid  if  she  desired 
to  end  her  life  by  such  means.  For  women  to  reason 
in  this  topsy-turvy  style  is  not  unprecedented,  but  it  is 
humiliating  to  see  men  reduced  to  this  mental  condition. 


If  the  Emperor  Francis  can  settle  the  political  crisis 
in  Hungary  with  satisfaction  to  rival  parties  in  that 
country  h©  will  deserve  all  the-  German  Chancellor 
recently  said  of  his  phenomenal  powers  of  statecraft. 
Dr.  Wekerle’s  Coalition  Ministry  has  not  deserved  well 
of  the  country.  It  came  into  office  as  a  Ministry  of 
conciliation,  and  has  failed  to  keep  its  promises.  M.> 
Ivossuth  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the-  Magyar  wire¬ 
pullers,  and  Dr.  Wekerle  and  Count  Anclrassy  are  tools 
in  his  hands.  The  Franchise  Bill  introduced  by  the 
latter  Minister  last  year  was  nothing  more-  than  a  Bill 
to  disfranchise  the  non-Magyar  population  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Seeing  that  there  are-  more  than  ten  million 
non-Magyars,  and  less  than  nine  million  Magyars,  the 
Magyar  pretension  to  exclusive  political  domination  is 
unreasonable,  and  finds  no  favour  with  the  astute 
E  m  p  er  o  r-  King. 


When  General  Von  der  Goltz  and  Admiral  Gamble 
have  finished  re-organising  the  Turkish  Army  and 
Navy,  what  then?  The  suggestion  that  a  reformed 
and  constitutional  Turke}^  will  presently  declare  a  pro¬ 
tectorate-  over  a  confederation  of  Balkan  States  is  a 
chimera.  Any  such  attempt  would  be  detestable  to 
Christian  and  Moslem  alike.  Those  who  know  the 
Turks  know  also  that  they  are  unable  to  consort,  still 
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less  confederate,  with  those  who  are-  outside-  the-  fold 
of  Islam.  Political  combination  of  any  kind  js  beyond 
Turkish  comprehension.  The  only  rule  the  Turk 
understands  is  that  of  the  sword,  which  he  has  always 
used  for  purposes  of  oppression,  not  protection. 


The  Times,  the  other  day  blamed  the  Armenian  Patri¬ 
arch  for  resigning  office  on  the  ground  that  some 
Armenians  at  Adana  have  been  unjustly  hanged.  Even 
if  the  Patriarch’s  statement  is  correct,  the  Times  thinks 
he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  since  his  friends  were  executed 
in  the  company  of  some  Moslem  murderers.  The 
punishment  of  Moslems  for  murdering  Christians,  says 
the  Times,  is  probably  “  without  precedent  in  Turkish 
history,”  and  instead  of  trying  to  get  justice  for  his 
flpck  the  Patriarch  should  throw  up  his  hat  in  thank¬ 
fulness  for  living  under  so  courageous  a  Government  as 
that  of  the  Young  Turks.  Sursiim  corda!  The  point 
of  the  Patriarch  s  charge  is  that  the  faithful  Moslems 
executed  were  only  miserable  beggars  who  were  hanged 
as  scapegoats,  while  the  real  culprits,  the  instigators 
of  the  April  massacres,  were  powerful  Moslems,  who 
were  exonerated  by  the  court  martial,  which  neither 
wished  nor  dared  to  convict  them-. 


INDIFFERENCE— AN  ELECTION  IDYLL. 

A  General  Election’s  near. 

Or  so  Mis  said,*!  see; 

Both  parties  confident  appear 
That  they’ll  successful  be ; 

Whichever  course  shall  victory  steer, 

It  matters  not  to  me. 

Suppose  the  Liberals  win  the  fight 
And  spoils  of  conquest  claim, 

Tax  ducal  landlords-  out  of  sight. 

And  play  Old  Harry’s  game 
With  every  bloomin’  feudal  right— 

To  me  it’s  all  the  same. 

Suppose  the  Tories  gain  the  day 
And  foreign  food  stuffs  fine, 

Indifferent  I’ll  such  tax  survey ; 

’Tis  no  concern  of  mine. 

For  what  I  eat-  I  do  not  pay; 

So  why  need  I  repine? 

Let  drinks  be  cheap  or  drinks  be  dear, 

I  never  enter  pubs, 

Or  those  unlicensed  shops  for  beer. 

The  so-called  “Workmen’s  Clubs.” 

Which  side  gets  in  don’t  matter  here! 

Yours, 

WrimiAM  Sikes, 

“  The  Scrurbs.” 


I  would  specially  call  the  attention  of  all  old  public 
school  and  University  men  who  may  com-e  across  this 
number  of  Truth  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  S.  Pilk- 
ington  which  appears  in  another  column.  There  has 
been  of  late  some  revival  of  public  interest  in  the  lot 
of  the  working-class  boy  who  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  himself  in  his  spare  time,  and  who  is  apt  to 
degenerate  and  occasionally  come  to  grief  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  success  of  the  “  Boy  Scout  ”  movement  has 
shown  people  how  much  may  be  done  with  and  for  boys 
of  this  class  when  they  are  taken  in  hand  in  the  right 
spirit.  Mr.  Pilkington  has  shown  the  same  thing  in  an 


equally  practical  way,  having  devoted  the  best  part  of 
his  life  to  educating  such  boys  by  means  of  athletics 
and  organised  games.  His  cry  has  always  been  for  more 
men  of  his  own  type  to  co-operate  in  this  work,  and  if 
the  meaning  of  the  cry  had  been  better  understood  it 
would  probably  have  met  with  a  better  response  than 
it  has  up  to  paw  from  Ihe  many  young  men  in  London 
who  are  well  qualified  to  help  in  such  work.  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  practical  suggestion  in  support  of  Mr. 
Pilkington,  but  lack  of  space  compels  me  to  reserve  it 
for  a  future  occasion, 


Lord  Crewe  has  presented  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Poole, 
Vicar  of  Ashton  Hayes,  near  Chester,  to  the  rectory 
of  Nantwich.  The  church  at  Nantwich  is  a  fine  cruci¬ 
form  building  of  red  sandstone,  which  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  choir  stalls  of  carved  oak 
were  brought  from  Vale  Royal  Abbey.  The-  church  has 
been  twice  “  restored.” 


Canon  Beeching  has  replaced  Canon  Hensley  Henson, 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  as  Canon-in-residenee  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Canon  Hensley  Henson  had  been  on 
duty  for  two  months. 


Canon  Feilden,  who  died  last  week,  had  been  Rector 
of  Kirkby  Stephen  for  twenty-three  years,  and  was  not 
only  very  popular  among  his  parishioners,  but  highly 
esteemed  throughout  the  county.  The  Canon  was  an 
advanced  High  Churchman,  but  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  the  clergy  of  other  parties.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  North  Lancashire- — the 
Feildens  of  Witton  Hall,  near  Blackburn. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Richard  C.  Bevan,  Rector  of  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex, 
to  the  rectory  of  Binfield,  near  Windsor,  which  is  of  the 
net  value  of  about  £300  a  year,  with  house.  Mr.  Bevan, 
who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  and  Lady  Waldegrave,  was 
for  seven  years  Vicar  of  Blackmoor,  Hants,  having  been 
presented  to  that  living  by  Lord  Chancellor  Selborne. 


The  annual  national  Service  for  Seafarers  will  be  held 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday  next,  13th  inst., 
at  6  p.m.  The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol.  The  various  societies  of  merchant  seamen 
will  attend,  as  well  as  detachments  of  the  Royal 
Naval  and  Volunteer  Reserves,  and  cadets  from  the 
training  ships.  Applications  for  tickets  should  be  made 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hope  Willis,  5,  Clark’s-place, 
Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

The  Hospital  commences  in  its  current  issue  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  Kingdom— the  result  of  a  personal  inspection 
which  Sir  Henry  Burdett  is  carrying  out.  These 
reports  are  likely  to  be  of  considerable  public  interest 
and  utility.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  attempted 
since  1863,  when  an  exhaustive  inspection  was  uncler- 
taken,  at  the  instance  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  Dr. 
Bristowe  and  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  whose  reports  were 
printed  by  the  Government.  There  is  room  for 
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systematic  inspection  of  this  kind  in  the  interests  alike 
of  patients,  subscribers,  and  hospital  authorities,  lay 
and  medical.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  should  be 
undertaken  officially,  and  possibly  it  will  be  some  day. 
In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Burdett  renders  a  real 
service  to  the  public  by  undertaking  the  work  volun¬ 
tarily- — a  task  for  which  lie  is  probably  better  fitted  than 
any  one  living  by  practical  knowledge  and  long 
experience  of  hospital  administration. 


On  September  1  I  published  in  Truth  a  letter  from 
Lady  Blount  in  which,  without  expressly  denying  that 
Mr.  F.  Sinclair  Kennedy  was  now  connected  with 
“  Lady  Blount’s  Medical  Aid  Society,  Ltd.,”  her  lady¬ 
ship  certainly  gave  me  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  connection  with  the  Society  had  been  merely 
of  a  temporary  nature,  while  she  specifically  assured 
ipe  that  she  “  personally  controlled  and  conducted  the 
business.  ’  Nov/  I  have  before  me  two  communications 
on  the  notepaper  of  ff  Lady  Blount’s  Medical  Aid  Society, 
Ltd.,  both  dated  in  September,  making  proposals  to  a 
tradesman  in  a  Midland  town  to  open  a  branch  of  the 
teeth  business,  both  signed  “  F.  Sinclair  Kennedy, 
manager.  ’  In  one  of  these  Kennedy  tells  his  corre¬ 
spondent  :  — 

,  You  could  either  put  up  oar  name  altogether,  er  affix  a  brass 
piate,  and  run  it  in  conjunction  with  your  own  business. 

Ye  feel  confident  we  could  guarantee  you  a  revenue  of  at  least 
-blOO  per  week  from  this  source,  and  there  would  be  no  outlay 
on  your  part. 

Such  a  magnificent  offer  of  a  guaranteed  revenue-  of 
£100  a  week  without  outlay  certainly  sounds  like  the 
voice  of  Kennedy.  The  signature  also  looks  like  the 
handwriting  of  Kennedy.  The  notepaper  is  certainly 
like  the  notepaper  of  the  Medical  Aid  Society,  and  yet 
I  am  loth  to  believe  that  her  ladyship  intended  to 
mislead  rpe  into  the  belief  that  Kennedy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  her  teeth  on  the  instalment  system  business. 


If  anything  further  were  needed  to  condemn  Taver¬ 
ner’s  Old  Age  Pension  Trust  it-  would  be  found  in  the 
accounts  of  the  “  Trust  ”  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1909,  published  in  the  September  Pension  Record. 
These  show  that  during  the  period  under  review 
pensioners  received  £7,951,  whereas  the  contributions  of 
members  fell  short  of  that  sum  'by  £750.  The  balance 
is  made  up  of  philanthropic  contributions.  There  is  an 
investment  of  £4,880,  against  which  must  be  set  off  a 
liability  of  £1,100  for  mortgages.  What  is  going  to 
happen  when  present  contributing  members  qualify 
through  age  for  pensions  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any¬ 
body  but  Taverner  and  his  dupes,  and  I  am  not  quite 
certain  about  Taverner,  for  he  states  that  “what  the 
Trust  does  promise  is  to  collect  as  much  money  as 
possible  from  all  sources — members’  contributions, 
legacies,  collections  at  meetings,  etc. — and  to  divide  it 
out  once  a  quarter  on  a  strictly  sliding  scale  basis  just 
as  far  a.s  it  will  go.’'  This  looks  as  if  Taverner  were 
hedging. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £5  towards 
Lady  St.  Helier’s  Holiday  Fund. 

Sackviple^Mechano-Tiierapeutic  Institute.— Radiant  Heat 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths.  Massage,  Hospital-trained 
Nurses. Hours  10  to  7.3Q.T-28  Sack villerst-, 'Piccadilly.  TeL74Q2Gd, 


is  a  great  loss  to  the  public  service,  for  he  had  been 
doing  good  work  at  Waltham  and  Woolwich  for  the  last- 
twenty -three  years.  He  resigned  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent-  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  appointed  to 
an  excellent  post  at  Messrs.  Nob-el’s  factory  in  Scotland. 


Colonel  Cuthbert,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  in  Egypt, 
is  returning  to  England  to  take  up  the  command  of  the 
Scots  Guards,  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Romilly,  whose 
term  of  employment  has  expired. 


As  long  as  public  money  is  wasted  on  extravagant 
salaries  at-  the  War  Office  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
funds  for  other  purposes.  Take  the  case  of  Colonel 
(temporary  Brigadier-General)  L.  E.  Kiggell,  C.B., 
whose  appointment  as  Director  of  Staff  Duties  I 
announced  last  week.  Considering  his  rank  (colonel  of 
1905)  and  duties,  Brigadier-General  Kiggell  would  be 
well  paid  with  a  salary  of  £1,200,  which  is  £200 
more  than  that  of  a  Rrigadier  on  the  General  Staff. 
On  the  recommendation,  however,  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  he  is  to  receive  £1,500  a  year.  The  Quar¬ 
termaster-General  runs  his  department  on  cheaper 
lines,  the  Director  of  Movements  and  Quarterings  and 
the  Director  of  Supplies  only  receiving  salaries  of 
£1,200.  I  again  suggest  that  the  -salaries  of  all  War 
Office  Directors  should  be  limited  to  this  latter  figure. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  Army  Councillors  ancl  Directors  are  not  fixed 
by  Royal  Warrant,  but  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  can  make  any  bargain  he 
pleases  with  the  individuals  concerned. 


If  there  wag  less  efficiency  under  the  old  War  Office 
system— experts  differ  about  this— there  was  certainly 
more  economy.  Under  the  strong  regime  .of  Sir  Ralph 
Thompson  (1878-1895),  no  War  Office  colonel  would 
have  looked  for  a  salary  of  £1,500  a  year,  or  anything 
like  it.  In  tlio-se  days  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  State  was  a  financial  check  on  the  department  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Treasury  expected  him  to 
keep  clown  expenses.  There  is  no  check  on  the  Army 
Council  except  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
advisers  are  the  very  culprits  who  commit  the  extravar 
ga-nci-es  which  have  caused  Vote  12  to  rise  by  annual 
leaps  ancl  bounds.  The  Undersecretary  of  State  exists 
in  name  only,  his  powers  having  all  passed  from  his 
hands.  Sir  Edward  Ward  is  the  servant,  not  the  master, 
of  the  Army  Council,  ancl  he  has  more  than  once  been 
reminded  of  the  altered  position  which  he  now  holds. 


The  revised  regulations  fop  the  organisation  of  the- 
General  Staff  transfer  the  Staff  patronage  of  the  Arrny 
from  the  Selection  Board  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff.  In 
respect  of  patronage,  the  latter  official  has  now  greater 
power  than  was  ever  given  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  only  checks  on  his  appointments  are  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Royal  sanction, 
neither  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be  other 
than  nominal.  In  such  a  matter  as  patronage  the  check 
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of  superior  authority  is  obviously  less  effective  than 
that  of  an  outside  board  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selection.  The  Secretary  of  State’s  refusal  to  approve 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Staffs  recommendation,  or  the  King’s 
refusal  to  approve  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s,  would 
mean  the  resignation  of  the  recommender. 


A  good  feature  of  the  new  regulations  is  that  they 
are  less  elastic  than  the  old  rules  were  in  regard  to 
extensions  of  appointments.  The  four  years’  rule  is  to 
be  strictly  enforced,  save  only  in  “exceptional  cases,” 
which  ought  to  be  rare.  I  suggest  one  further  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  next  draft  regulations.  Instead  of  a  staff 
officer  being  required  to  return  to  regimental  duty  for 
one  year  previous  to  re-appointment  to  the  staff,  write 
“two  or  more  years.”  Arm-chair  life  at  Whitehall  has 
a  deplorably  demoralising  effect  on  the  best  of  soldiers, 
the  “  officer  and  gentleman  ”  being  speedily  transformed 
into  a  pedantic  scribe.  The  Army  does  not  want  staff 
officers  to  be  Jacks-in-office.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
regimental  grindstone  for  bringing  down  the  Staff 
College  graduate  from  the  clouds  of  Whitehall  to  the 
level  of  practical  soldiering,  and  the  more  regimental 
service  the  graduate  puts  in  during  his  career  the  better 
staff  officer  will  he  be. 


“  Special  meritorious  service  on  the  General  Staff 
may  be  recognised  by  accelerated  promotion.”  Quite 
right;  but  why  confine  accelerated  promotion  to  the 
staff.’  Just  as  good  work  is  done  by  regimental  as  by 
staff  officers,  and  they  ought  to  get  a  fair  share  of  any 
promotion  that  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  manage  men  than  edit  Army  Orders.  Accelerated 
promotion,  however,  whether  of  regimental  or  staff 
officers,  is  only  an  academic  idea  until  the  regimental 
system  is  abolished  and  all  officers  placed  on  one  list 
for  promotion. 


The  extension  of  the  age  limit  for  majors  was,  I 
should  think,  a  good  thing.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has 
often  been  suggested  in  Truth  that  when  there  is  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  cadets,  the  best  way  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  is  to  suspend  the  age  for 
retirement.  Compulsory  retirement,  while  a  man  is 
still  fit  for  work,  is  generally  a  hardship,  and  only 
justifiable  by  the  necessity  of  making  room  for  younger 
men.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  however,  that  the  War 
Office  is  justified  in  compelling  men  to  serve  up  to 
the  new  age  limit.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  has  been 
given  to  understand  that  he  will  retire  at  forty-eight 
on  £300  a  year,  it  is  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  to  compel 
him  to  serve  for  another  two  years  whether  he  wishes 
to  or  not.  The  Army  Order  ought  obviously  to  have 
made  the  extension  optional  for  the  present  generation 
of  officers.  There  may  not  be  many  men  who  object 
to  the  additional  two  years’  service,  but  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  there  are  some,  and  their  case  deserves  con¬ 
sideration. 


Reference  was  made  in  last  week’s  Truth  to  the 
inadequate  rate  of  colonial  allowance  at  Hong  Kong 


On  the  top  of  this  I  hear  from  South  Africa  that  it 
has  just  been  notified  that  the  rate  of  colonial  allow¬ 
ance-  for  officers  in  that  country  has  been  reduced  from 
4s.  to  Is.  6d.  per  diem.  In  view  of  the  notorious 
expense  of  living  in  South  Africa,  this  appears  a  most 
indefensible  step,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  been  taken  at  the  present  date,  when  the  War 
Office  is  at  its  wits’  end  to  obtain  candidates  for 
commissions.  The  reduction  will  have  a  particularly 
disastrous  effect  upon  subalterns  serving  in  South 
Africa.,  and  the  War  Office  ought  to  be  increasing 
subalterns’  pay,  not  cutting  it  down.  Remembering 
Mr.  Haldane’s  recent  observations  on  officers’  pay, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  step  can  have  been 
taken  with  his  knowledge. 


Another  drastic  economy  at  the  expense  of  subalterns 
is  now  being  carried  out  in  India,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  post  of  regimental  paymaster.  This  post  was  almost 
invariably  held  by  subalterns,  and  carried  extra  pay 
to  the  amount  of  about  Rs.200  per  mensem.  The  work 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pay  Department,  and  as  it 
will  probably  have  to  be  done  rvithout  any  extra  pay, 
the  Government  saves  considerably  on  the  transaction, 
the  total  saving  on  the  paymasters’  pay  of  all  the 
regiments  in  India  amounting  to  somewhere  about 
Rs. 120, 000  per  annum.  The  loss  of  the  pay  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  the  subalterns  concerned,  many  of 
whom  have  married  on  the  strength  of  this  appointment. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  favourite  official  method 
of  economising  by  taking  away  from  him  that  hath 
not.  Everybody  desires  to  see  reasonable  economy 
introduced  into  Indian  military  administration,  but  it 
ought  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  not  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  the  higher  branches  in  which  the  most 
extravagant  increase  of  expenditure  has  occurred  in 
recent  years. 


Apropos  of  a  recent  reference  in  Truth  to  the  disad¬ 
vantages  attached  to  Indian  service  in  the  case  of 
British  officers,  a  correspondent  points  out  that  in  India 
no  extra  pay  is  allowed  to  a  second-in-command.  At 
home  this  post  carries  Is.  a  day  extra.  A  second-in- 
command  has  a  good  deal  more  work  and  responsibility 
than  the  ordinary  major,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  paid  for  it,  still  less  why  he  should 
be  paid  at  home  and  not  in  India. 


One  of  the  most  serious  grievances  of  British  regi¬ 
mental  officers  in  India  is  that  they  alone  are  denied 
the  advantage  of  combined  leave.  Even  a  staff  officer 
is  allowed  to  combine  privilege  and  general  leave, 
thereby  getting  Indian  pay  and  allowances  for  the  whole 
of  his  time.  The  regimental  officer  in  the  British 
service  only  gets  two  months  at  the  privilege  rate. 
There  really  cannot  be  any  reason  why  a  privilege  of 
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this  kind,  granted  to  officers  of  the  native  army  and  to  light  of  the  anomalous  results  of  allowing  generals 

the  staff,  should  be  withheld  from  the  unfortunate  so  much  discretion  in  this  matter. 

British  regimental  officer. 


A  few  months  ago  I  called  attention  at  some  length 
to  the  heavy  increase  of  work  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  colour-sergeants  and  quartermasters  of 
infantry  depots  by  the  changes  and  re-organisations  of 
recent  years.  As  was  then  pointed  out,  the  matter  is 
not  only  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
N.C.O.  s,  who  are  heavily  overworked,  but  in  regard  to 
the  prospect  of  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  event  of 
a  general  mobilisation,  when  this  exiguous  and  over¬ 
worked  staff  would  have  to  deal  with  perhaps  a  thousand 
or  more  Army  Reservists  and  a  Special  Reserve 
battalion,  every  man  requiring  to  be  fitted  out  at  a 
few  days’  notice  with  uniform,  arms,  and  equipment. 
The  matter  has  again  been  brought  under  my  notice  by 
a  Service  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  unaware  that 
attention  has  already  been  called  to  it,  and  has  therefore 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  for  himself. 


It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
again,  as  the  facts  are  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  look 
into  them.  But  I  may  mention  that  at  the  depot  in 
Ireland  to  which  my  latest  information  relates  there 
were,  till  about  four  years  ago,  four  companies  and  four 
colour-sergeants.  Since  that  date  the  colour-sergeants 
have  been  reduced  to  two,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
3rd  battalion  last  year  each  of  these  men  had  to  take 
over  a  company  of  the  Special  Reserve,  in  addition  to 
his  previous  work.  My  correspondent  is  of  opinion 
that  on  the  return  of  the  kits  of  the  Special  Reserve 
battalion  after  training  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
colour-sergeant  in  merely  looking  after  the  equipment 
and  clothing  until  next  training,  and  this  work  is  thrown 
upon  a  man  who  is  already  responsible  for  the  pay, 
equipment,  and  clothing  of  a  depot  company  about 
160  strong. 

A  very  significant  result  of  this  state  of  things  is 
that  it  is  no  longer  found  possible  to  get  N.C.O.s 
of  the  Line  battalions  to  transfer  voluntarily  to  the 
depot  staff ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  men  regardless  of  their  wishes, 
forcing  them  to  undertake  the  work,  whether  they 
desire  it  or  not.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  call 
for  investigation  and  remedy. 


It  wa.s  mentioned  in  these  columns  the  other  day 
that  N.C.O.s  serving  in  Malta  are  excluded  from  the 
usual  privilege  of  their  rank  in  regard  to  wearing  plain 
clothes,  and  I  asked  why  Malta  of  all  stations  should 
be  selected  for  this  special  treatment.  No  one  has 
ventured  to  suggest  a  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  told  that  not  only  is  a  sergeant  at  Malta  forbidden 
to  wear  plain  clothes,  except  by  special  permission,  but 
he  is  not  allowed  to  have  them  in  his  own  possession, 
and  must  deposit  them  in  the  company  store.  This 
seems  to  me  the  most  remarkable  instance  yet  brought 


A  statement  that  has  been  sent  to  me'  with  regard  to 
the  sports  equipment  of  a  company  of  Garrison  Artillery 
at  Ferozepore  confirms  innumerable  others  of  the  same 
kind  that  have  been  made  in  Truth  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  men  of  the  company  subscribe  six  annas 
a  month  to  a  games  fund.  No  materials  are  provided 
for  playing  hockey,  cricket,  or  football.  The  men  have 
a  football,  but  this  was  a  present  from  the  chaplain  ! 
I  can  only  repeat  that  this  state  of  things,  which  seems 
to  prevail  extensively  in  India,  is  a  gross  scandal  from 
every  point  of  view;  the  worst  feature  in  it,  to  my 
mind,  being  that  money  is  regularly  taken  from  the 
men  and  not  expended  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
taken,  and  that  no  adequate  information  as  to  what 
is  done  with  it  is  ever  given. 


The  following  extraordinary  letter,  purporting  to  come 
from  Mr.  William  Charles  Steven,  chartered  accountant, 
140,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  lately  been 
addressed  to  an  officer  in  India: — • 

Srn,  I  have  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  a 

£90qUldv  W  Octo^er  8>  1904,  No.  B. 311634,  Cox  and  Co.,  for 
£90,  payable  to  George  Duncan.  This  has  been  nresented 
evidently  and  returned  marked  “refer  to  drawer."  The  cheque 
is  now  owned  by  me,  and  I  desire  immediate  payment  Any 
f£'ns  1,n,  regaJ;’d  to  this  matter  between  you  and  Mr.  Duncan 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  unless  I  receive  payment  by 

et\ur,?  P°nfc  m  take  steps  to  enforce  such  payment 

and  that  without  further  notice  to  you  of  any  nature  whatever.  ’ 


It  appears  that  Mr.  George  Duncan  is  (or  was)  a 
bookmaker  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  the  officer  referred 
to  had  a  number  of  betting  transactions.-  The  cheque 
-of  October  8,  1904,  was  returned  by  the  bank,  as  stated 
in  the  letter,  but  the  officer  assures  me  that  he  arranged 
the  matter  quite  amicably  with  Mr.  Duncan,  that  the 
debt  was  settled  shortly  afterwards,  and  that  business 
between  them  was  resumed  and  continued  for  nearly 
another  year.  Mr.  Duncan  promised  to  destroy  the 
cheque,  but  apparently  he  did  not  do  so.  Precisely 
how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Steven  is  not 
explained.  He  merely  says  that  he  received  it  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  but  the  receipt  of  a  five- 
year-old  dishonoured  cheque,  and  the  demanding  of 
payment  from  the  drawer  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  the  mattep  was  ever  settled  with  the  payee  do 
not  strike  me  as  being  at  all  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  of  a  chartered  accountant.  The  document 
“  owned  ”  by  Mr.  Steven  is  obviously  a  quite  worthless 
piece  of  paper,  and  if  he  takes  the  threatened  steps  to 
enforce  payment  he  will  probably  learn  a  useful  lesson. 


A  naval  correspondent  writes:  — 

.  What  a  lot  of  rubbish  is  printed  in  newspapers  which  make 
it  their  business  to  down  the  Admiralty.”  Speaking  the  other 
day  of  tho  Hermione,  the  Standard  said  :  “  The  fact  that  a  British 
cruiser  was  endangered  through  its  being  navigated  by  a  nucleus 
crew  came  out  yesterday.  .  .  .  Only  one  leadsman  took  sound¬ 
ings  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  nucleus  crew  was  on  board,  and 
no  more  men  were  available.”  The  full  complement  of  the 
Hermione.  is  320  officers  and  men ;  her  three-fifths  nucleus  com¬ 
plement  would  therefore  give  her  192  officers  and  men.  Does  the 
Standard  seriously  consider  this  an  inadequate  number  to 
navigate  a  ship  of  4,600  tons? 
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The  statement  that  a  new  Reserve  division  of  battle¬ 
ships  is  to  be  brought  into  being  at  SheelmeSs  may 
suggest  to  the  uninitiated  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  Fleet.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  truth.  The 
new  force  is  to  be  composed  of  the  six  “  Oceans,’  which 
are  being  withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  Fleets  for  the  purpose.  The  net  result  is  that 
half  a  dozen  fully  commissioned  battleship's  are 
exchanged  for  by  as  many  “  nucloids.”  Why?  Because 
new  ships  are  being  added  to  the  Fleet  without  any 
provision  having  been  made  in  the  Estimates  for  man¬ 
ning  them.  Within  the  last  three  months  three  Dread-, 
noughts,”  one  “  Boadicea,”  and  a  little  crop  of  torpedo 
craft  have  passed  into  commission,  and  nearly  o,000 
officers  and  men  were  required  to  complement  them. 


I  was  afraid  so !  Last  w‘ebk,!  in  referring  to1  the 
annual  competition  of  the  Devonport  flotilla,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that,  for  ohce  at  ahy  rate,  the  event 
might  not  be  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  torpedo. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  Torpedo  boat  No.  106  is  the 
delinquent,  and  the  Cawsand  fishermen  are  spelling 
out  the  notice  of  yet  another  £5  reward.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  why  use  real  torpedoes  at  all  in  these 
exercises  ? 

The  old  Edinburgh,  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1831,  is 
to  be  utilised  as  a  target  for  testing’  the  ‘‘  smashing 
powers  of  the  new  13.5-inch  gun.  It  seems  just  as 
well  that  some  practical  use  can  be  found  for  obsolete 
warships,  for,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  ring 
that  rules  the  sales,  they  generally  realise  at  present 
less  than  scrap  price  per  ton.  On  the  12th  inst.  the 
Howe  is  to  be  offered  by  auction  at  Devonport.  If  she 
realises  as  much  as  the  Benboiv  and  Colhngivood  of 
her  class  did  at  recent  sales  in  the  same  dockyard, 
she  will  fetch  about  fifty  shillings  per  ton  of  her  dead¬ 
weight. 

A  naval  officer  suggests  to  me  that  these  old 
“  Admirals  ”  would  have  made  most  efficient  coast 
defence  batteries.  Hew  bases  are  being  established  at 
various  ill-defended  positions  along  the  north  seaboard. 
An  old  battleship,  grounded  on  some  vantage  point 
at  the  top  of  a  heavy  spring  tide,  would  make  a 
splendid  fort.  I  put  forward  this  idea  for  anything 
it  may  be  Worth,  but  anyhow  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that-  discarded  warships  cannot  be  used  for  a  better 
purpose  than  to  put  fortunes  into  the  pockets  of 
dealers  in  old  metal. 


Would  io  not  be  possible  for  some  arrangement  to  be 
made  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Post  Office  with 
regard  to  the  re-addressing  of  parcels,  newspapers,  and 
telegrams,  to  officers  and  men  in  the  Navy,  when  their 
ships  are  unexpectedly  moved?  It  seems  extremely 
unreasonable  that  men  should  be  charged  for  re¬ 
addressing  under  such  circUmstahces.  One  result  of  it 
is  that  sailors  refuse  to  receive  parcels  addressed  to 
them,  and  I  aln  told  that  this  happened  extensively 
during  the  late  manoeuvres.  In  the  case  of  telegrams, 
where  re-addressing  them  means  a  surcharge  of  Is.,  the 
tax  upon  officers  is  often  heavy.  It  really  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  ask  that  in  the  case  of  men  serving 


their  country  at  sea  the  Post  Office  should  undertake  to 
deliver  parcels  and  telegrams  to  any  plaee  where  they 
may  happen  to  be  stationed. 


At  the  instance  of  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  the  Liberian  Republic  two  or  three  years  ago 
adopted  a  “  reform  programme,”  which  included  the 
appointment  of  Europeans  to  the  Customs  Department 
and  the  establishment  of  a  frontier  force.  In  both 
cases  the  results  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
some  of  the  Britishers  who  received  appointments  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  frontier 
force  was  disbanded  early  in  the  present  year,  owing 
partly  to  financial  difficulties,  and  the  British  officers 
who  were  employed  in  connection  with  it  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  secure  a  settlement  of  their  claims 
against  the  Liberian  Government.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hughes,  late  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Kanre  Lahun,  whose  treatment  has  been 
grossly  unjust.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  injured 
parties  would  have  failed  to  obtain  redress  if  their 
grievances  had  been  properly  represented  to  the 
Liberian  Government  by  the  British  Consul-General. 


A  resident  in  Chelsea  is  desirous  to  know  whether 
the  rule  which  requires  Government  officials  (not  being 
Cabinet  Ministers)  to  retire  at  65  is  applicable  to  such 
a  post  as  a  superintendent  of  a  cemetery,  and  if  so, 
why  it  is  not  applied  to  the  superintendent  of  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  service 
of  H.M.  Office  of  Works  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
is  cdiisequently  well  entitled  to  pension.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Harcourt  may  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  Work  in  this  particular  Govern¬ 
ment  establishment  mUst  be  rather  light,  but  it  is  not 
a  bad  principle  that  a  man  who  has  earned  his  full 
pension  should  take  it  and  make  room  for  somebody 
else. 


Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  concerning  the  “  Irish 
Linen  Supply  Co.,”  of  54,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow?  A 
Dublin  correspondent  who  ordered  from  one  of  the 
company’s  representatives  a  dozen  collars  and  a  dozen 
shirts  on  May  18  last,  and  paid  for  the  goods  at  the 
time,  received  thei  collars  about  six  weeks  later,  but  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests  has  not  yet  obtained  his 
shirts.  The  Irish  Linen  Company  may  have  been 
snowed  in  with  orders  for  shirts,  or  it  may  have  been 
waiting  for  the  flax  to  grow,  but  neither  is  a  really 
good  excuse  for  leaving  customers  who  have  paid  for 
goods  shirtless  for  four  months. 


Once  again  the  question  of  drainage  is  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  W aimer.  The  season  just 
ended  has  been  somewhat  disastrous  for  hoarding-house 
keepers  and  tradesmen,  and  the  system  at  present 
adopted,  by  which  crude  sewage  is  washed  up  and  down 
parallel  to  the  beach,  is  blamed  for  the  absence  of 
visitors.  Yet  the  Urban  District  Council  refuse  to  do 
anything  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  It  is  a  curious 
attitude  of  mind.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
another  seaside  resort  in  the  kingdom  which  prefers 
sewage  to  visitors,  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste. 
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The  disastrous  financial  history  of  yet  another  West 
End  club  promoted  by  a  lady  has  jlist  been  belated 
by  the  Official  Receiver.  The  Imperial  Colonial  Clfib 
was  the  title  of  this  concern,  and  the  promoter  was 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Baker.  The  opening  took  place  in  August, 
1908,  the  premises  being  at  84,  Piccadilly.  In  June 
last  a  winding-up  order  was  made  against  the  company; 
and  it  now  appears  that  the'  whole  of  the  assets  are 
1  squired  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  debenture-holders* 
and  that  there  is  a  deficiency  as  regards  creditors  and 
shareholders  of  £11,055.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case 
of  the  kind.  Only  a  short  time  since  the  company 
oiiginated  by  'Mrs.  Dundas  to  take  over  the  Ladies’ 
Army  and  Navy  Club  came  to  grief  with  £7,000  owing 
to  unsecured  creditors,  £10,550  to  debenture-holders, 
and  £14,725  to  the  shareholders.  Over  £23,000  had 
been  laid  out  in  improving  the  premises,  but  the  entire 
undertaking,  lock,  Stock,  and  barrel,  was  sold  by  the 
receiver  for  the  debenture-holders  for  £6,000,  and  the 
club,  which  has  a  large  membership,  is  now  carried  on 
by  a  new  company,  with  Mrs.  Dundas  as  secretary. 
The  unsecured  creditors  and  shareholders  of  the  first 
company  have,  of  course,  lost  every  penny. 


These  two  failures,  and  others  that  have  occurred, 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  ladies  who  are  asked 
to  put  money  into  clubs  which  they  join — that  is,  if 
they  are  expecting  a  safe  and  remunerative  investment. 
Irom  correspondence  that  I  have  received  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  if  a  club  is  a  social 
success  or  likely  to  become  one,  it  is  sure  to  be  com¬ 
mercially  sound.  This  is  a  delusion  which  causes  very 
painful  disappointments.  Nowhere  is  the  keeping  up 
of  appearances  more  essential  than  in  a  club,  and  it 
is  obviously  quite  possible  for  ventures  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  to  be  seemingly  prosperous,  yet  all  the  time 
financially  rotten. 


One  or  two  legal  friends  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  their  opinion  in  answer  to  my  request  for 
information  as  to  the  right  of  a  first-class  passenger  to 
recover  from  a  railway  Company  the  difference  between 
first  and  third-class  fare  when  his  compartment  is  filled 
with  third-class  passengers.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt  about  this  right, 
although  iu  does  not  seem  to  have  come  before  a  superior 
court.  One  of  my  correspondents  refers  to  three  county 
Court  Cases  turning  on  this  point.  In  one,  Dale  v. 
The  Midland  Railway  Company,  tried  at  Birmingham, 
the  Judge  gave  the  plaintiff  40s.  damages  and  costs  on 
the  higher  scale.  In  another  at  Colne  County  Court, 
the  Judge  gave  5s.  damages  and  costs.  Judge  Stonor 
is  also  stated  to  have  held  that  a  passenger  was  entitled 
to  substantial  damages  in  such  a  case.  My  informant 
adds,  that  in  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  appeal, 
although  leave  to  appeal  was  given,  from  which  the 
inference  seems  to  be  that  the  companies  were  advised 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  law. 


A  dead  set  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Mr.  Dunning, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool,  by  the  ultra-Protes¬ 
tant  fanatics  of  that  city.  Thus  the  wise  Mr.  Wise, 
whose  perambulatory  bible-class  is  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  inflaming  sectarian  animosity  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  chosen  to  condemn  the  Chief  Constable  for  his 
presence  at  a.  lecture  by  Father  Benson,  given  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Catholic  Prisoners’  Aid  Society.  As  Mr. 
Dunning  had  previously  taken  part  in  similar  proceed¬ 
ings  on  behalf  of  the'  Church  of  England  Society  as 
well  as  for  those  of  Nonconformist  persuasions,  and 
on  this  occasion  dissociated  himself  altogether  from 
the  lecturer  arid  the  lecturer’s  religion,  it  is  clifficdlt  to' 
understand  what  exception  could  be  taken  to  his 
presence.  His  real  offence  is,  I  presume,  that  in  keep¬ 
ing  order  in  Liverpool  he  dbes  not  discriminate  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  rowdies. 


David  Daniel,  one  of  the  members  of  the  mendicant 
Syrian  tribe  of  Jilu,  was  sentenced  to  two  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  deportation  at  Crewe  last  week  for 
obtaining  charitable-  contributions  by  false  pretences. 
It  was  just  twelve  months  ago  that  two  of  his  com¬ 
panions  received  a  similar  sentence  at  Stafford,  so 
that  David  has  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  mend  his 
ways.  Apparently  he  preferred  the  risk  of  prison  to 
returning  to  his  native  hills,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  badly  at  his  profession,  for  a  book  found  in 
Ins  possession  contained  the  signatdres  of  691  clergy¬ 
men  who  had  contributed  to  the  upkeep  of  non-existent 
orphanages  and  schools  fot  which  he  pleaded.  Think 
of  it  :  Six  hundred  and  ninety-one  clergymen  wolild 
have  been  better  off  to-day  if  they  had  possessed  a 
copy  of  Truth  Cautionary  List  and  consulted  it  before 
unloosening  their  purse-  strings  at  the  appeal  of  this 
Syrian  beggar. 


In  future,  the  visitor  to  Jersey  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  he  may  be  summarily  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  at  the  instance  of  any  hotel-keeper  whose  bill 
is  not  paid  in  full  regardless  of  overcharges.  That 
principle  is  established  by  the  judgment  the  Royal 
Court  has  now  given  in  the  remarkable  case  to  Which 
I  referred  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Kennetli  Houston,  a 
London  solicitor,  disputed  certain  items  in  a  bill  of 
£73  18s.  3d.  with  which  he  was  presented  at  the  end 
of  a  visit  with  his  family  to  the  Pomiiie  d’Or  Hotel. 
He  tendered  £65  in  satisfaction  of  the  account.  This 
was  refused,  and  although  he  had  plenty  of  luggage 
that  might  have-  been  detained  pending  a  settlement 
as  to  the  disputed  items,  lie  was  at  once  given  into 
custody  and  taken  to  the  gaol,  where  he  was  detained 
until  his  wife  paid  the  full  sum  demanded  in  order 
to  secure  his  release. 


,r.  Truth  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s..  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.;  12  months, 
A11  ^Ascriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.U.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “  Truth” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


The  Royal  Court  felt  bound  to  knock  £1  18s.  3d. 
off  the  bill,  thereby  admitting  that  Mr.  Houston  had 
been  overcharged  at  least  to  that  extent,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  arrest  was  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Houston  was 
condemned  in  the  costs  of  the  proceedings.  I  believe 
a  Royal  Commission  once  reported  that  this  Court 
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neither  possesses  nor  deserves  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jersey.  After  this  extraordinary  deci¬ 
sion  it  certainly  will  not  command  or  deserve  the 
respect  of  the  stranger  within  its  gates.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  case  is 
the  method  adopted  by  the  hotel  proprietor  of  popu¬ 
larising  his  establishment  among  visitors  from  England. 


At  Moreton  Hampstead  last  week  a  dealer  was  charged 
with  cruelty  to  two  sheep.  Because  the  animals  ran 
away  in  different  directions  the  man  thrashed  the 
animals  remorselessly.  One  had  both  eyes  knocked  out, 
the  other  one.  Their  backs  were  black  with  bruises, 
and  they  could  not  bear  to  be  touched.  Eor  this 
atrocious  cruelty  the  magistrates  of  Moreton  Hampstead 
imposed  a  fine  of  £2  and  costs.  1  should  like  to  hear 
their  justification  of  such  leniency.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  just  about  on  a  par  with  the  silliness  of  the  sheep 
in  not  keeping  to  the  straight  road,  but  no  one  would 
suggest  that  they  should  have  their  sight  destroyed 
and  their  backs  beaten  to  a  jelly  because  of  their 
stupidity. 


A  boy  (b),  a  stone  (s),  and  a  chestnut  tree  (Ct).  supply 
a  combination  the  result!  of  which  can  be  deduced  with 
the  exactitude  of  a  chemical  formula.  Add  to  it  an 
enraged  farmer  (f),  a  sheep  trough  (St),  and  a  bench 
of  county  magistrates  (M),  and  the  formula  becomes 
more  difficult  to  elucidate.  Worked  out  at  Maryport 
(Cumberland)  last  week,  the  result  was  : 


f  +  St8 
t>  +  s  -f-  Ot 


4-  M=  f  -  30s. 


has  just  burst  out  with  a  new  circular,  in  which  the 
following  appears  as  a  “  P.S.”  :  — 

Last  transaction  just  completed,  £600,000  at  live  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  amount  is  staggering,  but  far  more  so  is  the  rate  of 
interest.  ‘Sanguinetti  himself  is  a  mere  tout  and  he 
must  be  a  pretty  aged  one  by  this  time  who  charges 
a  fat  commission  for  handing  borrowers  over  to  actual 
moneylenders,  and  that  he  ever  arranged  a  loan  of 
£600,000  at  5  per  cent,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

In  moneylending,  as  in  other  businesses,  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  the  custom  to  specialise.  The  up-to-date  extor¬ 
tioner  marks  down  as  his  favourite  prey  the  people  in 
some  particular  stratum  of  society,  and  whether  it  be 
that  of  the  poor  but  honest  duke  or  that  of  the  still 
poorer  but,  let  us  hope,  equally  honest  dustman,  he 
finds  this  system  advantageous.  Titled  spendthrifts, 
improvident  or  impecunious  clerics  and  doctors,  ill- 
paid  bankers’  clerks— these  and  many  other  classes  and 
professions  all  have  moneylending  traps  skilfully  set  for 
their  capture.  _ __ _ 

One  of  these  specialists  in  usury  is  Lewis  Levene,  who 
a  few  years  ago  assumed  the  eminent  name  of  Harms- 
worth  as  a  trading  alias.  Eor  a  long  time  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  fleecing  of  railway  station- 
masters.  Apparently  he  has  now  gone  through  the 
whole  flock  of  them.  At  any  rate,  from  a  new  address, 
17,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  he  is  turning  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  municipal  officials  and  bank  managers.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  if  I  repeat  that  j.  Harms- 
worth  ”  should  be  shunned  like  all  his  tribe— which  is 
like  the  plague.  _ _ _ _ 


j 


The  result  does  not  seem  convincing,  for  the  trough 
was  full  of  sheep-dip,  and  the  boy  was  immersed 
in  it  three  times,  ruining  his  clothes,  causing  his  skin 
to  become  red  and  burn,  and  scaring  him  almost  out 
of  his  senses.  But  in  working  out  an  equation  of  this 
kind  it  must  be  remembered  that  M  is  a  factor  with 
no  fixed  value,  or  the  farmer  would  have  most  certainly 
found  himself  minus  more  than  30s. 


In  these  days  I  hear  but  rarely  of  Arthur  Cheston, 
one  of  the  old  brigade  of  West  End  usurers,  whose 
name  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeais. 
A  case  in  the  Saxmundham  County  Court  last  week 
shows  that  Cheston  is  still  on  the  active  list.  He  sued  a 
clergyman  for  £61  9s.  Id.,  balance  due  on  promissory 
notes  and  interest,  bringing  the  action  in  the  local 
court  because  he  thought — so  his  representative 
admitted— that  the  reverend  gentleman  would  be  afraid 
to  “  f ace  the  music.”  The  defendant  paid  £40  into 
Court.  The  jury  found  that  £30  was  all  that  Cheston 
was  legitimately  entitled  to,  and  judgment  was  accord¬ 
ingly  given  for  the  defendant,  who  received  back  £10, 
while  the  bloodsucker  had  to  accept  £30  and  pay  costs 
out  of  it.  How  this  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Moneylenders  Act  must  make  Cheston  sigh  for  the 
good  old  days  when  the  law  gave  him  his  full  pound 
of  flesh ! 


Another  kind  of  specialisation  in  moneylending  is 
illustrated  by  a  correspondent’s  account  of  his  trans¬ 
actions  with  a  so-called  finance  company  in  the  City, 
which  “put  the  brokers  in”  for  arrears  to  the  paltry 
amount  of  six  shillings  in  the  instalments  due  on 
a  judgment  debt.  Two  interesting  points  in  the  case 
are  that  the  borrower’s  transactions  with  the  com¬ 
pany  had  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  that  the  loans  were  obtained  for  the  purchase  of 
“  books  ”  from  industrial  insurance  agents.  It  seems 
that  the  company  does  a  regular  business  m  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  such  agencies,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  the  purchasers,  having  to  pay 
usurious  interest  on  their  borrowed  capital,  not 
infrequently  come  to  grief. 


Here  is  a  tip  for  any  tipster  weary  of  lying  about 
his  special  and  exclusive  sources  of  information.  Let 
him  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  an  Oriental  racing 
propbst  who  carries  on  his  profession  under  the  name 
of  “  Graphiel  ”  at  Calcutta.  “  Graphiel  ”  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  anything  about  form  and  class,  or  the 
views  and  intentions  of  owners  and  trailers.  What 
is  the  good  of  such  knowledge?  The  results  of  all 
races  are,  it  seems,  determined  by  “unseen  influences” 

. _ this  does  not  refer  to  the  shady  practices  of 

turfites,  but  to  the  mysterious  laws  of  “  the  Infinite 
Cosmos”— and  “Graphic’s ”  skill  in  “occult  matke- 


Another  venerable  acquaintance  in  this  line,  “  Herbert 
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matics  ”  enables  him  to  spot  the  winners  at  any  race 
meeting  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Here  is  one  of  his 
illustrations  of  the  successful  working  of  his  cabalistic 
art :  — 

The  fatidic  number  for  the  day  was  406  +  13  horses  =  419. 
4_+  1  +  9  =  14.  1  +  4  =  5.  This  shows  that  the  winner 

will  come  from  the  'positive  division,  the  negatives  then  are 
thrown  out  of  account.  The  (Minor  Cycle  is  the  first  point  of 
importance  to  consider,  which  is  the  number  9.  There  are  two 
horse  values  corresponding,  Ocean  Bride  and  Idle.  To  Major 
influence  there  is  none,  the  Sub-Major  gives  to  the  first  name  i 
9  and  9  to  the  second  “I”  and  9.  The  kev  number,  which  is 
the  determinating  factor,  gives  “  0.”  The  majority  of  influences 
bear  on  OCEAN  BRIBE ,  which  was  the  winner. 

Tins  is  really  a  great  improvement  on  the  commonplace 
flapdoodle  of  the  English  tipster. 

However,  the  English  tipster  doubtless  considers  that, 
after  all,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  vary  methods  which, 
t  in  spite  of  their  crudeness  and  staleness,  are  as 
successful  as  ever  in  extracting  money  from  the  pockets 
of  noodles.  The  other  day  Arthur  Ayles,  “  stable  com¬ 
missioner, Wellington  Villa,  St.  Mary’s-square,  New¬ 
market,  issued  a  circular  offering,  for  the  sum  of  10s., 
to  disclose  “  most  private  and  confidential  information  ” 
from  the  trainer  regarding  “  a  stone  certainty ' '  which 
was  “  likely  to  start  quite  10  to  1.”  Those  who  fell 
into  the  trap  received  a  wire  naming  a  horse  which 
started  at  5  to  2  on — and  finished  second !  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  People  who  imagine  that  they  are  buying 
private  and  confidential  information  from  such  gentry 
as  Avles  deserve  to  be  sold. 


I  Some  one  trading  as  the  “P.O.”  Cigarette  Co.,  17 
and  17a,  North-street,  Brighton,  is  promoting  a  foot¬ 
ball  competition,  in  connection  with  which  circulars  are 
issued  containing  the  name  of  Messrs.  Oscar  Berry 
and  Co.,  chartered  accountants,  of  Brighton  and 
London.  Messrs.  Berry  and  Co.  ask  me  to  mention 
that  this  use  of  their  name  is  entirely  unauthorised. 
They  have  declined  to  be  associated  with  the  company 
in  any  way,  inasmuch  as  they  disapprove  of  its  system 
of  business,  but  the  company,  with  characteristic  impu¬ 
dence,  disregards  their  protests  on  the  subject. 


I  have  received  recently  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
concerning  Messrs.  Austen  Debenham  and  Co.,  of  72, 
New  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  who  describe  themselves 
as  house  and  estate  agents,  and  advertise  widely  for 
homes  for  paying  guests.  One  such  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  a  Devon  paper  recently  was  for  “  A 
Happy  Home  for  three  little  girls,  terms  not  to  exceed 
£180  a  year.”  Naturally  a  number  of  ladies  replied  to 
this  attractive  advertisement,  and  all  received  the  reply, 
“We  can  send  you  children,  when  can  you  receive  the 
three  little  girls?  .  .  We  enclose  terms,  and  upon 

hearing  from  you  will  at  once  place  you  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  our  clients.”  The  terms  were  a  fee  of 
a  guinea,  payable  in  advance,  and  a  further  sum  on  the 
arrival  of  a  client.  Except  on  the  very  unlikely  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  had  a  number  of  parcels  of  “  three  little 
girls  ”  to  dispose  of,  Messrs.  Debenham  would  appear 
to  have  not  the  slightest  justification  for  writing  such  a 
letter  to  all  those  who  responded  to  the  advertisement. 


On  the  notepaper  of  the  firm  there  is  a  statement 
that  Debenham  and  Co.  are  “  patronised  by  the  Aristo- 


cracy,  the  Leading  Gentry,  the  Embassies,  County 
Families,  etc.,”  and  that  they  have  an  extensive  con¬ 
nection  in  London,  seaside,  country,  City,  and  the  West 
End.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Messrs.  Debenham 
have  only  been  established  in  their  third-floor  office  in 
Bond-street  within  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the 
acouirement  of  so  extensive  a  patronage  in  the  time  is 
just  about  as  probable  as  that  the  firm  should  be  able 
to  supply  “  three  little  girl  ”  guests  to  every  applicant 
vTho  sends  along  a  guinea.  Anyhow,  the  modus 
operandi  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  many 
•aliased  Bartlett,  whose  variegated  career  in  the  agency 
business  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  Truth. 


The  same  may  be  said  for  another  agency,  that  of 
E.  and  L.  Glyn,  of  9,  Argyll  Place,  Regent-street,  W. 
Here  again  applicants  are  obtained  through  seductive 
advertisement,  and  a  guinea  fee  demanded  for  placing 
them  in  communication  with  the  principals,  while  the 
firm  announces  itself  as  the  well-known  old-established 
House,  Estate,  Medical,  Paying  Guest  Agents.  E.  and 
L.  Glyn,  it  may  be  observed,  occupy  the  same  offices 
as  those  previously  occupied  by  Abbotsford  and  Hillier, 
which  was  one  of  Bartlett’s  many  ventures,  and  its  few 
months  of  existence  scarcely  justifies  the  assumption 
of  the  terms  “old-established”  and  “well-known,” 
except  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  last  tenant  of  the  premises. 


In  similar  cases  to  these  I  have  argued  times  out  of 
number  that  an  agency  has  no  right  to  accept  fees 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to 
give  every  client  who1  pays  it  something  for  his  money. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  the  prospectus  which  is 
issued  by  the  “  Century  ”  Employment  Association  of 
31,  Gracechurch-street.  The  terms  of  this  agency  vary 
from  a  preliminary  fee  of  2s.  6d.  to  £1  Is.,  according  to 
the  salary  required,  the  fee  covering  a  period  of  two 
months.  A  correspondent  who  paid  the  firm  a  guinea 
tells  me  that  during  the  two  months  covered  by  his  fee 
he  did  not  get  a  single  inquiry  of  any  description  from 
the  agency.  In  its  prospectus  the  Century  Employ¬ 
ment  Association  states  that  it  does  not  guarantee  to 
find  situations,  the  preliminary  fees  being  accepted  only 
on  this  condition.  Evidently  the  proviso  is  a  very 
necessary  one. 

A  lady  brings  me  a  grievance  against  the  Educational 
Book  Company,  Limited,  of  210,  Temple  Chambers, 
E.C.,  which  seems  worthy  of  ventilation.  The  company 
advertise  a  £1,000  Geographical  Contest,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  invite  people  to  fill  in  and  return  a  coupon 
attached  to  the  advertisement,  with  an  intimation  that 
it  can  be  posted  at  the  halfpenny  rate.  The  Post  Office, 
however,  do  not  share  this  opinion,  and  surcharge  the 
envelope  containing  the  coupon.  The  Educational 
Book  Company  refuse  to  pay  the  surcharge,  and  the 
document  is  returned  to  the  sender,  who  has  to  pay  Id. 
for  the  pleasure  of  getting  it  back  again.  This  seems 
rather  a  queer  way  of  advertising,  but  the  company,  of 
course,  know  their  own  business  best. 


My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  report  in  the 
Paicnbr  dicers’  Gazette,  which  is  too  interesting  to  be 
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buried  in  a  trade  journal.  It  seems  that  the  members 
of  the  Bolton  Pawnbrokers’  Association  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  what  are 
known  in  the  business  as  “  accountables  ” — -that  is,  for¬ 
feited  pledges  upon  which  more  than  10s.  has  been 
advanced.  The  law  requires  that  such  pledges  shall  be 
sold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  any 
surplus  left  after  the  deduction  of  the  money  lent  and 
interest  can  be  claimed  by  the  pawner  at  any  time 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  sale.  Formerly 
the  pawnbrokers  at  Bolton  combined  to  hold  quarterly 
auctions,  but  this  arrangement  was  dropped  some  years 
ago,  and  the  association  has  been  discussing  a  proposal 
for  its  revival. 

No  doubt  the  combined  auction  sale  is  in  itself  a 
convenient  and  legitimate  method  of  dealing  with 
“  unaccountables,”  but  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to 
read  some  of  the  remarks  the  pawnbrokers  made.  One 
speaker,  for  instance,  favoured  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  if  goods  were  sent  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool  for 
sale  “  sometimes  it  would  happen  that  the  price  was 
higher  than  they  would  care  to  show  in  their  auction 
sales  book.”  Other  remarks  show  that  there  is  an 
understanding  that  members  of  the  trade  shall  not  bid 
against  one  another — in  fact,  that  the  main  object  in 
view  is  to  get-  the  goods  knocked  down  to  the  pawn¬ 
brokers  with  whom  they  have  been  pledged,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  legal  title  to  deal  with  them  as  they  deem 
fitting.  The  advisability  of  keeping  “  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  law  ”  was  insisted  upon,  but  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  unless  the  local  public  watch  and  attend 
these  auctions  it  is  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
the  law  that  will  be  complied  with. 


A  novel  form  of  protest  has  been  evoked  at  Liver¬ 
pool  by  a  suggestion  that  a  pretty  walk  with  views  over 
Wavertree  playground  is  shortly  to  be  destroyed  by 
building  operations.  Some  unknown  hand  affixed  in 
the  night  to  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  pathway  a 
fine  mural  brass,  mounted  on  walnut,  bearing  the 
following  inscription: — • 

0  builder,  spare  this  land, 

Do  not,  we  pray,  with  your  vile  bricks, 

Blot  out  the  green  beyond. 

The  green  beyond,  Q  builder, 

Is  ours  to  tread  and.  see — 

It  was  your  fellow-townsman’s  Gift 
(Green  be  his  memory) ! 

0  merchant  of  the  city, 

Lord  of  the  strenuous  day, 

Save,  with  your  gold,  this  pasture  old 
Whilst  yet  the  bricks  are  clay. 

God  of  the  winds  and  grasses, 

Lord  of  the  earth  and  air, 

Send  us  another  townsman  ! 

Answer  our  graven  prayer. 

The  reference  to  the  first  “  fellow-townsman  ”  is  to  the 
anonymous  donor  of  Wavertree  playground,  whose 
identity  has  never  been  disclosed ;  in  consequence,  this 
open  space  is  still  known  locally  as  the  “Wavertree 
Mystery.”  Whether  the  “  graven  prayer  ”  will  pro¬ 
duce  another  anonymous  benefactor  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  at  all  events  the  appeal  is  as  graceful  as  it  is 
novel.  _ .  _ 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society 
\ here  was  the  usual  desultofy  discussion  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  the  society,  and  the  usual  suggestions 


for  putting  the  society  on  a  firm  basis.  The  chairman 
optimistically  declared  that  it  was  in  a  healthier  con¬ 
dition  than  for  a  long  time  past,  but  as  the  balance-sheet 
for  the  previous  year  showed  a  loss  on  the  year’s  work¬ 
ing  of  £1,787,  and  a  special  -whip  for  subscriptions 
to  meet  liabilities  of  £35,000  had  only  realised  £2,227, 
it  seems  difficult  to  find  any  grounds  for  optimism. 
Perhaps  the  newly  elected  council  may  see  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulties,  but  unless  they  do  there  is  every 
possibility  of  the  society  having  to  close  the  gates  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


There  is  one  means  by  which  this  could  be  avoided, 
namely,  by  amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  council  would  be  well  advised  to 
devote  themselves  seriously  to  the  task  of  blunging 
about  such  an  amalgamation.  There  are  difficulties 
in  the  way,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  First, 
there  is  the  debenture  debt  of  the  R.B.S.,  which 
the  R.H.S.  could  not  be  expected  to  assume.  This 
might  be  met  by  the  R.H.S.  granting  some  privileges 
to  debenture-holders  in  lieu  of  the  debentures.  That 
fellows  who  are  also  debenture-holders  would  be  likely 
to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  response  to  a  special  circular  asking  if 
they  would  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  con¬ 
ditionally  on  the  amalgamation  being  effected,  a  large 
number  of  promises  having  been  received,  and  not  a 
single  objection  having  been  raised. 


The  other  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  amal¬ 
gamation  is  of  a  social  nature,  the  R.H.S.  admitting 
the  professional  element  in  the  shape  of  nurserymen  and 
gardeners.  I  do  not  myself  see  any  reason  why  a  man 
who  is  professionally  engaged  in  horticulture  should  be 
debarred  from  fellowship  of  a  learned  society  in 
which  he  is  necessarily  interested,  and  the  folly  of 
objecting  to  him  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  itself.  Horticulturists 
naturally  will  support  the  society  which  admits  their 
claims  to  consideration,  and  it  will  be  just  as  well  for 
the  Botanic  Society  to  gracefully  admit  its  failure  to 
do  without  them  before  it  is  too  late. 


WHAT  IS'  A  GENTLEMAN  ? 

(Lines  suggested  by  a  recent  Parliamentary  discussion.) 

They’re  asking  “What’s  a  gentleman?” 

Vain  question,  I  opine. 

Where  lives  the  sapient  sage  who  can 
A  gentleman  define  ? 

Elusive  as  this  vital  breath 
We’re  drawing  every  day ; 

Its  presence,  life;  its  absence,  death; 

Its  essence — who  shall  say  ? 

E’en  so  is  he;  we  meet  him,  yes, 

And  know  him  then  and  there, 

Not  by  his  figure,  face,  or  dress, 

Or  speech  or  outward  air. 

But  by  a  subtle,  precious  dower, 
Heaven-sent  to  all  his  tribe ; 

Apparent,  yet  beyond  our  power 
To  label  or  describe. 

Though  all  philosophies  be  read, 

We’re  still  where  we  began  ; 

A  gentleman,  when  all  is  said, 

Is  just  a - gentleman. 
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SCRUTATOR. 


THE  PERUVIAN  LEGATION  AND  “ THE 
DEVIL’S  PARADISE.” 

QOMEWHAT  to  my  surprise,  I  have  heard  nothing 
^  from  the  directors  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com¬ 
pany  in  reference  to  the  last  article  in  Truth,  to  which  I 
did  my  best  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
allegations  of  which  they  were  in  ignorance.  I  have, 
however,  been  favoured  with  another  communication 
from  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  London,  which  I  give 
below :  — 

Peruvian  Legation,  London, 
October  4,  1909. 

Sib., — In  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  the  29th  ult.,  you  continue 
your  allegations  as  to  the  imaginary  crimes  on  the  Putumayo, 
notwithstanding  my  former  communication,  in  which  I  contro¬ 
verted  your  statements,  and,  in  defence  of  the  good  name  of  Peru, 
I  must  rectify  your  further  allegations. 

The  protocol  of  the  21st  April  (not  of  the  1st  April)  last,  signed 
between  the  Peruvian  and  'Colombian  Governments,  was,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  preamble  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  “  putting  an 
end,  in  a  cordial  manner,  to  the  disagreements  which  have 
existed  between  them,  and  of  avoiding  all  possibility  of  future 
conflicts  in  the  region  of  the  frontier.” 

The  conflicts  in  question  took  place  between  the  authorities 
of  both  countries  in  regard  to  the  boundary  limits,  which  are  not 
determined,  and  it  is  to  these  conflicts,  and  not  to  any  suggested 
crimes,  that  the  Governments  refer  in  the  clause  of  the  Treaty 
which  you  quote. 

There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  you  make 
that  an  international  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
punish  common  crimes,  especially  when  the  alleged  crimes  which 
you  denounce  are  stated  to  have  been  committed  on  Peruvian 
territory,  where  Peruvian  laws  are  enforced. 

My  Government  has  been  for  some  time  aware  of  the  object 
that  the  prosecutors  of  the  present  defamatory  campaign  have 
in  view.  They  also  know  the  worthlessness  of  the  declarations 
obtained  with  the  same  object,  in  Iquitos,  from  individuals 
entirely  undeserving  of  confidence  cn  account  of  their  ante¬ 
cedents  ;  many  of  them  having  undergone  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  Peru  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  also  several  of 
them  still  remain  completing  their  sentences.  The  Peruvian 
Courts  of  Justice  have  dismissed  as  unfounded  most  of  these 
declarations,  and  you  give  publicity  to  some  of  those  which 
already  have  now  no  legal  value. 

Ais  the  statements  which  you  publish  come  from  interested 
parties  who  have  private,  ends  to  serve,  this  Legation  declines 
to  further  notice  them.- — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  E.  Lembcke,  Charge  d’Affaires. 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Lembcke  and  the  Peruvian 
Legation,  I  question  wrhether  “  the  good  name  of  Peru  ” 
will  be  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  letters 

like  this.  In  the  letter  which  I  published  last  week, 

the  Charge  d’Affaires  put  forward  a  priori  arguments 
designed  to  show  that  such  incidents  as  had  been 

described  in  the  previous  issue  of  Truth  could  not  have 
occurred  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian 

Government,  from  which  the  suggested  inference  wras 
that  they  had  not  occurred  at  all.  I  answered  him  by 
referring  to  the  Protocol  of  April  21 — the  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  date  was  an  immaterial  accident — between 
the  Peruvian  and  Colombian  Governments,  which 
implies  on  the  face  of  it  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
great  lawlessness  in  this  region.  Mr.  Lembcke  now 
represents  that  the  Protocol  merely  relates  to  “  conflicts 
between  the  authorities  of  both  countries  in  regard  to  the 
boundary  limits.  .  .  and  not  to  any  suggested  crimes.” 
He  distinguishes  between  acts  committed  in  the  course 
of  this  semi-official  conflict  between  the  local  authorities 
and  “common  crimes” — meaning,  presumably,  that  all 
that  has  happened  is  that  either  soldiers  or  officials  of 
the  two  Governments  on  the  frontier  have  come  into 
personal  conflict. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  curious  reading  of  the  evidence 
is  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  Protocol,  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins,  and 
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other  undeniable  facts  that  have  been  given  in  Truth 
* — apart  altogether  from  the'  statements  of  “  interested 
parties  ”  of  which  Mr.  Lembcke  makes  so  much.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  there  has  been  some  dispute  about 
the  boundary,  and  Mr.  Lembcke’s  recognition  of  this 
fact  appears  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  previous 
objection  to  my  description  of  the  Putumayo  district 
as  “a  sort  of  no-man’s  land.”  It  is  quite  likely  that 
when  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company 
seized  Colombian  subjects,  barbarously  murdered  them, 
destroyed  and  appropriated  their  property,  and  out¬ 
raged  their  women  in  the  manner  described,  not  by 

interested  parties,”  but  by  absolutely  independent 
witnesses,  they  were  laying  some  legal  claim  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  occupied  by  the  Colombians,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  within  the  Peruvian  boundaries.  But,  unless 
all  the  evidence  that  I  have  given  of  these  independent 
witnesses  is  to  be  rejected  as  a  pack  of  lies,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  warrant  for  Mr.  Lembcke’s  description 
of  these  occurrences  as  quasi-military  engagements 
between  official  representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 

Mhat  are  the  occurrences  of  which  Messrs.  Harden¬ 
burg  and  Perkins  were  eye-witnesses?  They  state  that 
they  arrived  in  the  Putumayo  district  from  Colombia  at 
the  beginning  of  1908  and  reached  La  Reserva,  the 
establishment  of  the  Colombian,  David  Serrano,  on 
January  4.  Serrano  made  to  them  the  statement  given 
in  Truth  (p.  665)  as  to  the  horrible  outrage  perpetrated 
on  his  wife,  before  his  eyes,  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  entire  stock  of  merchandise  by  a  “  commission  ” 
despatched  to  La  Reserva  by  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company.  He  desired  to  clear  out  in  consequence, 
and  came  to  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Hardenburg 
and  Perkins  for  the  purchase  of  his  property  by  them. 
On  the  following  day  there  arrived  upon  the  scene 
Jesus  Orjuela,  described  as  “  the  newly  appointed 
Coiregidor  of  the'  Caraparana.  ’  We  have  here  appa¬ 
rently  an  official  representative  of  the  Colombian 
Government,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  he  was 
doing  and  what  happened  to  him.  Orjuela  was  on  his 
way  to  LI  Dorado,  another  Colombian  establishment 
owned  by  Ildefonso  Gonzalez,  to  meet  a  representative 
of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  “to  see  if  they 
could  not  arrive  at  some  peaceable  understanding 
about  putting  a  stop  to  such  outrages  as  the  com¬ 
mission  to  Serrano’s.”  Hardenburg,  wishing  to  see 
the  country,  asked  permission  to  accompany  him,  and 
the  party  set  out.  Nothing  came  of  the  interview 
because  the  company’s  representative  did  not-  arrive. 
On  the  return  journey  up  the  Putumayo,  Orjuela,  the 
Colombian  Corregidor,  was  arrested  and  detained  at 
Argelia,  by  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Co. 
Hardenburg  was  allowed  to  proceed,  but  was  met  by 
two  launches  coming  down  the  river,  and  made  prisoner. 
One  of  these  launches  belonged  to  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  the  other  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Harden¬ 
burg  was  put  on  board  the  latter,  and  it  was  here  that 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  horrible  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  on  a  Colombian  female  prisoner,  of  which  some 
details  as  can  be  printed  have  already  been  given  in 
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!his  narrative.  The  Peruvian  Charge  d’ Affaires  presum¬ 
ably  wishes  it  to  he  supposed  that  this  outrage  was  a 
military  incident  in  the  course  oLa  conflict  between  the 
Government  authorities,  and  therefore  distinguishable 
from  “  a  common  crime.”  These  two  launches  were  at 
that  time  returning  from  the  scene  of  the  horrible  raid 
on  the  Colombians  described  in  the  Jornal  do  Com- 
mercio.  This  raid  had  been  carried  out  while  Harden- 
burg  was  on  his  way  to  El  Dorado.  The  launches 
returned  to  Argelia,  where  Orjuela,  the  Colombian 
“  authority,”  was  taken  on  board  and  confined  in  a  cage 
clown  below.  He  was  carried  to  Iquitos,  where  he  was 
set  free  by  the  prefect  a  day  or  two  later.  At  Argelia, 
Hardenburg  also  found  Perkins,  who  informed  him  of 
the  raid  that  had  been  conducted  at  La  Union,  which 
we  will  come  to  presently,  and  further  that  from  La 
Union  the  raiders  had  proceeded  to  La  Reserva,  where 
they  had  broken  into  Serrano’s  house — note  this  is  the 
second  raid  on  Serrano — 'had  embarked  170  axrobas  of 
rubber  on  the  Liberal  (the  company’s  launch),  and 
“  destroyed  everything  they  could  not  steal/’ 

In  regard  to  what  had  previously  taken  place  at  La 
Union,  another  Colombian  settlement,  I  refer  to  the 
passages  quoted  in  Truth  of  September  -.2  from  the 
Brazilian  Jornal  do  Commercio  of  June  2,  1908,  this 
statement  having  been  published  by  that  paper  on 
information  supplied  to  it  by  the  local  Colombian 
Consul.  The  representatives  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company  had  made  prisoners  here  and  murdered  six 
Colombians.  They  then  proceeded  to  Serrano’s  place, 
La  Reserva,  sacked  it  and  murdered  a  number  of  men. 
Finally  they  captured  and  murdered  Ildefonso  Gonzalez, 
the  man  to  whose  place  Mr.  Hardenburg  had  proceeded, 
in  companv  wdth  the  Colombian  corregidor,  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Peruvian  Amazon  representative.  The 
account  of  the  murder  of  Gonzalez  explains  that  “  as 
this  man  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  usurpation 
of  the  disputed  territory  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
•and  was  subsequently  fired  upon  and  wcuncled,  and 
then  finished  off  with  a  club. 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  from  two  American 
travellers,  and  a  Brazilian  newspaper  informed  by  the 
local  Colombian  Consul,  we  find  next  that  the  Colombian 
and  Peruvian  Governments  have  arrived  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  at  a  formal  agreement  as  a  basis  of  a  treaty  in 
which  they  express  “.their  sentiments  of  deepest  sorrow 
for  :the  events  that  took  place  last  year  in  the  region  of 
the  Putumayo,”  and  agree  to  establish  “  an  international 
commission  to  investigate  and  to  clear  up  the  deeds 
which  took  place  in  that  region.”  They  further  agree 
that  “  as  soon  as  those  responsible  and  culpable  for  the 
said  doings  are  determined  they  shall  suffer  the  pains 
that  the  law  prescribes  after  the  corresponding  judicial 
process  is  concluded,”  and  also  that  “  those  who  have 
suffered  material  damage  shall  be  indemnified  in  an 
equitable  manner,  as  well  as  the  families  of  the  victims 
of  all  punishable  deeds.”  The  Peruvian  Charge 
d’ Affaires,  in  his  reference  to  this  document,  con¬ 
veniently  ignores  this  significant  language.  He  asks 
the  British  public  to  believe  that  when  concluding  this 
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agreement  and  using  this  language  the  representatives 
of  the  twro  Governments  were  unaware  of  any 
such  deeds  as  Mr.  Plardenburg  and  Mr.  Perkins 
say  they  witnessed  and  as  the  Jornal  do  Commercio 
describes  on  its  information  from  the  Colombian 
Consul.  The  Legation  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  these  statements  are  “  imaginary,”  and  those  who 
make  them  malicious  liars.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
inyself  do  not  believe  it.  The  British  public  must 
form  their  own  conclusion.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  will  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  seems  perfectly  obvious.  We 
have  here  a  region,  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Peruvian  authorities,  in  which  every  man  is 
a  law  to  himself.  The  frontiers  of  the  three  adjoining 
States  are  undefined  and  in  dispute.  The  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  claims  certain  valuable  rubber  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  occupation  of  Colombians.  Its  employees 
take  the  various  measures  above  described  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dispossessing  the  Colombians.  Such  Peruvian 
officials  or  soldiers  as  are  on  the  spot  wink  at  or  co¬ 
operate  in  their  doings.  The  two  Governments  decide 
to  put  an  end  to  this  outrageous  state  of  affairs,  con¬ 
clude  their  treaty,  and  appoint  a  commission,  the 
principal  business  of  which  is  to  investigate  the  whole 
of  these  occurrences,  and  punish  the  murderers  and 
robbers,  and  compensate  their  victims.  The  suggestion 
that  no  “  common  crimes  ”  are  to  be  investigated,  that 
nothing  comes  within  the  .scope  of  the  agreement  except 
certain  collisions  between  the  official  representatives  of 
the  two  Governments  on  the  frontier,  is  simply  pre¬ 
posterous. 

The  outrages  on  the  Colombian  subjects  do  not  form 
the  staple  charge  in  this  case.  I  have  detailed  them 
chiefly  because  they  make  the  far  more  awful  charges 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives  not  only 
credible,  but  precisely  what  would  be  expected  of  such 
men  in  such  a  country.  Having  whittled  down  the 
outrages  on  the  Colombians  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  Peruvian  Legation  airily  disposes  of  all 
the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives 
as  part  of  a  “defamatory  campaign,”  the  objects  of 
which  the  Peruvian  Government  has  been  long  aware 
of.  It  is  a  pity  that,  having  said  so  much,  Mr. 
Lembcke  did  not  condescend  to  express  his  meaning  a 
little  more  definitely.  As  it  stands,  he  appears  to  be 
engaged  in  a  “  defamatory  campaign  ”  himself,  for  his 
words  have  little  meaning  unless  they  are  intended  to 
apply  to  Mr,  Hardenburg.  Does  he  mean  them  to  be 
so  applied,  or  not?  If  lie  does,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  Peruvian  Government,  having  this  valuable 
information,  should  not  have  produced  it  when  the 
claims  were  first  made  upon  it  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  compensation  of  Mr.  Harden¬ 
burg  and  Mr.  Perkins  on  account  of  the  out¬ 
rages  committed  upon  them  personally.  So  far  from 
producing  this  information  or  suggesting  anything 
against  these  two  gentlemen,  the  Peruvian  Government 
— Mr.  Hardenburg  has  just  received  official  notice 
to  this  effect — has  agreed  to  settle  their  claims  for 
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£500.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Lembcke  does 
r.ot  intend  to  suggest  any  imputation  upon  Messrs. 
Hardenburg  and  Perkins,  this  paragraph  of  his  letter 
becomes  pointless.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Hardenburg  collected  in 
iqu  itos  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the 
company  is  to  be  dismissed  as  a  pack  of  lies,  Mr.  Har¬ 
denburg  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  eye-witnesses  themselves 
of  the  most  horrible  outrages,  they  testify  to  the  sys¬ 
tematic  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  of  a  most  atrocious 
kind,  and  they  describe  a  condition  of  lawlessness  exist¬ 
ing  in  this  district  under  which  any  barbarities  become 
possible.  Unless,  therefore,  Mr.  Lembcke  can  dispose 
of  these  two  gentlemen  by  some  other  process  than 
veiled  innuendo,  he  had  better  have  held  his  peace  until 
he  is  better  informed. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Lembcke  con¬ 
veniently  ignores  one  of  the  most  significant  points  put 
forward  in  Truth  last  week.  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  source  of 
my  information,  but  it  is  unconnected  with  Mr.  Harden- 
burg — that  the  Barbados  Government  has  from  time  to 
time  made  claims  either  upon  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  or  upon  the  firm  which  they  succeeded  in 
1907,  for  the  compensation  of  British  subjects — negroes 
from  Barbados,  who  had  been  greviously  ill-treated 
when  serving  in  the  Putumayo  district— and,  further, 
that  these  claims  have  in  all  cases  been  paid.  In  other 
words,  the  ill-treatment  of  Barbados  negroes  has  been 
admitted  in  the  most  practical  way  possible.  I  stated 
this  in  my  last  article.  Does  Mr.  Lembcke  dispute  it, 
or  does  he  wish  the  public  to  understand  that  the 
Barbados  Government  also  has  been  blackmailing  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  with  Mr. 
Lembcke  about  the  precise  degree  of  credit  to  be 
attached  to  each  individual  statement  that  Mr. 
Hardenburg  obtained  from  other  witnesses.  I  have 
cleanly  indicated  that  I  do  not  put  them  forward 
as  incontrovertible  in  every  case  and  every  detail.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  are  in  many  places  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  here  and  there  they  may  be  mendacious. 
Neither  am  I  in  any  position  to  dispute  Mr.  Lembcke's 
allegations  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  Avitnesses, 
though  I  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  wrhether  he  is  in 
a  position  to  give  information  which  will  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  in  every  instance.  But  when  the 
Charge  d' Affaires'  tells  us  that  “the  Peruvian  Courts  of 
Justice  have  dismissed  as  unfounded  most  of  these 
declarations,”  I  suggest  that  he  would  do  well  to  explain 
when  and  where  this  was  done.  In  his  letter  which  I 
published  last  week  he  made  a  very  strong  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Mr..  Saldana,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  two  Iquitos  papers  in  which  some  of 
this  evidence  has  already  appeared.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Saldana  was  prosecuted  at  Iquitos  for  libel  and 
disappeared.  I  was  able  to  give  him,  in  reply,  personal 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hardenburg  which  is  quite  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  these  assertions.  He  must  excuse  my  saying 
that  unless  he  is  in  a  position  to  refute  this  categorical 


denial  of  his  -statements,  he  would  have  done  better  to 
refrain  from  further  attempts  of  the  same  kind  to 
discredit  other  witnesses.  I  have  already  given  Mr. 
Hardenburg  s  statement  as  to  Saldana  having  pre¬ 
ferred  a  formal  “denunciation”  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company,  or  its  agents,  in  the  Court  at  Iquitos. 
Mr.  Hardenburg’s  account,  derived  from  Saldana's  son, 
is  that  this  proceeding  was  shelved  until  Saldana  left 
the  town,  and  was  then  dropped.  Here,  again,  we 
have  a  version  which  somewhat  conflicts  with  Mr. 
Lembcke’s  statement  that  “  the  Peruvian  Courts  have 
dismissed  most  of  these  declarations  as  unfounded.” 
Will  he  kindly  tell  us  what  sort  of  inquiry  the  Iquitos 
Court  ever  held  into  Saldana’s  “denunciation”?  Mr. 
Hardenburg’s  information,  acquired  on  the  spot  from 
people  in  a  position  to  know,  is  that  after  initiating 
this  proceeding  Saldana  kept  all  his  witnesses  at  hand 
for  months,  ready  for  examination  if  they  were  wanted, 
and  that  they  never  came  before  the  Court.  Some  of 
them,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  among  those  from 
whom  Mr.  Hardenburg  himself  took  the  mass  of  state¬ 
ments  which  I  now  have  in  my  possession,  and  of  which 
the  public  have  seen  samples. 

The  Peruvian  Legation  professes  to  be  inspired  in 
writing  to  Truth  by  solicitude  for  “the  good  name 
of  Peru.”  Unless  the  Charge  d’Affaires  had  himself 
suggesfed  it,^it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  that 
the  good  name  of  Peru  was  in  any  way  involved  in  these 
allegations.  My  view  of  the  matter  was  from  the  first, 
and  still  is,  that  the  Government  of  Peru  could,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  know  very  little  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  its  dominions. 

I  should  no  more  dream  of  imputing  to  it  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  alleged  atrocities  than  of  imputing  it  to 
the  Board  of  the  Peruvian  and  Amazon  Company  in 
London,  who  have  explained  that  they  saw  these  state¬ 
ments  for  the  first  time  in  Truth.  For  this  reason  I 
am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Peruvian 
Legation  should  feel  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  such  sweeping  denials  and  such  unconvincing 
explanations  of  what  it  cannot  deny.  But  this  I  do 
say  with  the  utmost  possible  emphasis,  that  when 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  some  of  the  agents  of  the  company 
is  brought  to  light,  as  it  is  by  the  Protocol  between 
the  two  Governments,  by  the  statements  of  Messrs. 
Hardenburg  and  Perkins,  confirmed  by  negotiations 
over  their  case  between  the  United  States  and  Peruvian 
Governments,  and  finally  by  the  official  action  which 
the  Barbados  Government  has  taken  in  defence  of  its 
own  subjects,  then  a  very  heavy  responsibility  as  regards 
the  future  falls  at  once  both  upon  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Board  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com¬ 
pany.  The  good  name  of  Peru  is  only  likely  to 
be  smirched  if  the  Government  of  the  country 
attempts  to  dispose  of  this  scandal  by  off-hand  denials 
and  half-veiled  personal  attacks,  instead  of  by  a  prompt 
and  whole-hearted  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  business  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation. 
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CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN. 

[The  following  article,  unsigned  and  dated  from 
Clement’s  Inn,  reached  me  three  weeks  ago,  but  heavy- 
pressure  of  other  matters  has  prevented  my  publishing 
it  sooner.  I  must  apologise  for  the  delay. .  _  I  may 
remind  my  readers  that  I  accepted  no  responsibility  for 
the  views  expressed  in  the  article  to  which  it  is  a  reply, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  I  must  disclaim  any  agreement 
with  my  present  correspondent. — Ed.  Truth.] 

Although  I  never  read  the  paper  myself,  I  have  long 
known  that  Truth  is  absurdly  old-fashioned  and  behind 
the  times  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  subjects  that  really 
matter,  especially,  of  course,  about  the  one  question 
with  which  England  is  thrilling  to  its  very  centre— I 
mean  Votes  for  Women.  When  the  heroism  of  our 

noblest - (I  here  omit  three  columns  of  argument  on 

the  Suffrage  as  not  having  any  real  connection  with 
the  subject  in  hand.- — Ed.  Truth).  Your  recent  aiticle 
on  <f  Brain  Power  and  Clothes  ”  is  only  another  example 
of  your  fatuous  and  prejudiced  attitude  in  everything 
to  do  with  women.  In  the  first  place,  clothes  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  brain  power,  or,  if  at  all, 
only  with  the  brains  of  those  who  invent  and  design 
them,  who,  in  the  case  of  women’s  clothes,  are  almost 
invariably  men— as  witness  the  names  of  M.  Worth, 
M.  Paquin,  and  the  rest,  on  whose  heads  be  the  blame 
for  the  folly  of  women’s  dress,  if  any.  In  the  second, 
even  if  they  had,  men’s  clothes  are  three  times  as 
absurd  as  women’s,  and  they  cling  to  them,  down  to 
the  minutest  particular,  with  a  slavish  fidelity  that 
proves  their  total  lack  of  any  brain  power  at  all,  good 

or  bad. 

You  jeer  at  the  fact  that  a  woman’s  dress  is  fastened 
in  many  cases — by  no  means  all,  though  at  t-ne 
back.  But  how  about  the  two  buttons  to  be  found 
at  the  small  of  the  man’s  back  on  a  frock-coat  or  morn¬ 
ing-coat,  which  have  absolutely  no  purpose  at  all?  Two 
hundred  years  ago  they  were  meant,  I  believe,  to  button 
back  the  skirts  of  the  coat— a  sufficiently  idiotic  purpose 
in  itself.  That  use,  such  as  it  was,  has  long  departed, 
yet  no  man  has  ever  been  found  with  sufficient  initiative 
to  do  away  with  those  useless  buttons.  Yet  you 

willinglv  grant  the  Vote - (Delete.-  Ed.).  Take  a 

man’s  shirt-collar,  again.  It  serves  absolutely  no 
purpose,  except  to  be  uncomfortable.  It  is  starched, 
stiff,  a  dirt  trap,  ugly,  ridiculous.  The  silk  hat  again 

_ but  enough  has  already  been  written  about  that 

entirely  ridiculous  article.  Take  the  coat  and  waist¬ 
coat  :  the  one  having  no  front  to  it,  the  other  no  back, 
as  though  on  purpose  to  lose  no  possible  opportunity  of 
catching  cold.  Was  a  more  grotesque,  more  senseless, 
or  more  hideous  garment  than  a  man’s  dress-coat  ever 
designed  1  Take  the  white  shirt  again  -the  shirt 
of  Nessus  was  not  more  uncomfortable  or  useless  as 
■an  article  of  dress.  The  hideous  absurdity  of  trousers 
is  so  obvious  to  you  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it, 
except  to  point  out  that  trousers  have  only  been  intro¬ 
duced.  in  the  last  century  or  so,  coincidentally  with  the 
widespread  degeneracy  which  has  overtaken  male 
humanity  in  that  time,  though  wdiich  is  due  to  the  other 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Nor  is  the  hopeless  lack  of  sense  in  dress  only 
rampant  among  the  so-called  upper  classes.  Look 
at  the  City  clerk  in  his  workaday  clothes ;  the 
worker  or  small  shopkeeper  in  his  Sunday  best. 


Would  it  be  possible  to  find  anywhere  in  the  -world 
more  pathetic  spectacles  of  misdressed  fatuity  ?  Take 
the  soldier  in  his  parade  dress.  I  admit  that  under 
the  impulse  of  imperative  necessity  the  khaki  clothes 
he  wears  on  active  service  have  been  designed  with  some 
degree  of  common-sense.  Look  at  the  policeman,  who 
of  all  men  needs  to  be  sensibly  dressed  in  clothes  giving 
as  much  freedom  to  the  limbs  as  possible.  Some  weeks 
ago  it  was  my  painful,  though  glorious,  duty  in  the 
cause  of  reform  to  be  one  of  those  heroic  women  who 
employed  forcible  arguments  against  the  police  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster.  I  am  a  small  woman, 
not  particularly  strong,  yet  it  took  four  policemen  to 
overpower  me.  Why?  Simply  because,  while  I  was 
dressed  in  a  blouse  and  skirt,  giving  my  limbs  all 
requisite  freedom,  the  unfortunate  policemen  were 
dressed,  like  so  many  turkeys,  in  heavy  uniforms,  con¬ 
stricting  every  muscle  in  their  bodies. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  woman’s  dress  is  far  from 
perfect,  is  in  many  ways  calculated  to  make  the  cynic 
smile,  but  at  least  it  is  progressive.  It  changes  fre¬ 
quently,  and  every  change  gives  at  least  the  possibility 
of  attaining  towards  something  more  reasonable. 
What  is  more,  it  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  which  is 
after  all  not  the  least  function  of  clothing.  But  the  dress 
of  man  is  fixed  and  stereotyped,  useless  and  ridiculous 
it  so  remains  year  in  year  out,  with  .never  a  hint 
of  alteration  or  improvement.  Blinded  by  his  self- 
sufficiency,  he  stands  an  object  lesson  to  the  universe, 
his  ridiculous  frock-coat  skirts  flapping  everlastingly 
against  his  rigid  trouser  legs,  his  incredible  hat  sur¬ 
mounting,  first  vacanc}^  and  then  a  guillotine-like  collar, 
the  two  little  buttons  at  the  small  of  his  back,  an 
eternal  symbol  of  his  degeneracy.  Round  and  round 
his  glass-house  he  crawls — for  his  clothes  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  walk  freely — with  one  hand  finger¬ 
ing  the  tie  or  smoothing  the  moustache  that  is  tho 
hall-mark  of  his  variety,  with  the  other  loosing  stones — 
his  heavy  sleeves  will  not  allow  him  to  lift  his  arm 
high  enough  to  throw  them — while  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
the  result  of  semi-strangulation  by  his  high  collar, 
he  croaks  commiserations  at  the  mote  in  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  eye,  unaware,  for  he  is  too  blind  to  see  it,  of  the 
beam  in  his  own.  Surely  if  a  figure  of  Fun  deserves 
a  vote- — - — ( Jam  satis. — Ed.  Truth). 

the  offence  of  staring. 

This  is  a  complaint,  a  complaint  that  in  England  our 
code  of  good  behaviour  has  shut  us  out  from  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  knowledge  we  have.  Tne  use1  of  our 
sight  is  limited  by  English  notions  of  courtesyj  we  are 
brought  up  not  to  stare. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  gushing  lady  who  said  to  a 
celebrated  tiger-hunter :  <£  And  did  you  find  the  strange 
power  of  the  human  eye  of  use  to  you  in  your  dealings 
with  tigers  ?  ”  The  hunter  responded  :  “  Of  great  use, 
madam ;  it  frequently  enabled  me  to  see  them.”  That 
is  exactly  what  we  may  not  do— we  may  not  see  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  power  of  the  human  eye  is  denied 
us.  On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  Latin 
countries,  staring  has  become  an  art ;  or,  rather,  it 
has  become  so  altogether  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
has  come  to  seem  natural,  even  to  the  person  stared 
at.  An  Italian  officer,  travelling  not  long  ago  in 
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a  railway  carriage  with  two  English  ladies,  found  his 
■view  of  one  of  them  obstructed  by  her  position ;  he 
Consequently  went  into  the  corridor,  leaned  against 
the  wall,  and  thence  enjoyed  an  unblinking  gaze 
for  a  matter  of  two  hours  at  the  lady  in  question. 
An  offensive  stare  is  recognisable  the  world  over ;  but 
the  calm,  impersonal  gaze  of  the  average  foreigner  is 
not  offensive.  It  is  simply  his  way  of  observing  life. 
After  a  few  weeks  abroad,  such  a  stare  has  no  more 
personal  significance,  even  to  the  shyest  English  person, 
than  if  he  or  she  were  a  carving  or  a  picture  in  a 
museum. 

Why  should  Tve  not  enjoy  our  faculties  like  these 
others?  To  stare  is  the  natural  method  of  inquisi¬ 
tion — inquisition  and  torture  in  one,  very  often.  From  a 
persistent  gaze  very  little  can  be  hidden.  Every  expres¬ 
sion  is  revealed  to  it,  with  those  endless  half-shades 
which  are  more  significant  than  the  definite  changes. 
As  a  rule,  in  England  the  starer  is  not  an  intelligent 
person,  because  it  is  stupid  to  lay  oneself  open  to  a 
charge  of  gratuitous  discourtesy ;  but  a  really  alert- 
minded  gazer  can  know  the  inmost  secrets  of  an  average 
stranger’s  nature  in  half  an  hour.  And  it  is  this  privi¬ 
lege  which  we  have  barred  ourselves,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  search  for  information  in  the  clumsy  mazes  of 
speech.  We  have  too  much  sense  of  privacy  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  we  resent  passionately  any  encroachment  on  the 
grounds  of  our  well-secluded  family  residence,  and . 
quite  as  passionately  we  resent  any  footstep  that  tres¬ 
passes  on  the  flower  garden  of  reserve  behind  which  we 
hide  ourselves,  that  garden  so  carefully  planted  with 
regard  to  its  appearance  from  the  road. 

Medusa  knew  the  value  of  an  intelligent  stare.  She 
thought  it  wiser  to  petrify  those  who  had  thus  learned 
her  secrets.  They  knew  too  much.  She  practised  the 
stare  defensive  herself,  almost  the  only  kind  that  we 
have  cultivated  in  England  with  any  success.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  British  stare  is  everywhere  abroad  understood  to 
mean  :  “  Keep  your  distance  while  I  pass  through  this 
outlandish  place.”  It  therefore  misses  the  natural  justi¬ 
fication  of  staring,  which  is  to  gather  knowledge  by  the 
readiest  and  most  available  methods.  The  French  have 
recognised  this  in  the  very  word  they  use  for  the  prac¬ 
tice — to  stare  is  “  to  fix”  somebody.  No  butterfly  could 
be  more  fixed  on  a  pin  than  a  sensitive  person  on  a  stare. 
While  the  cold,  impersonal  eyes  travel  over  every 
feature,  reading  almost  down  to  the  thoughts,  something 
like  agony  is  experienced,  but  after  a  few  weeks  this 
pain  sensibly  diminishes,  and  even  English  people  who 
have  lived  long  abroad  .become  quite  oblivious  to  it, 
and,  as  it  were,  agree  cheerfully  to  hand  statements  of 
their  personal  character  to  all  beholders. 

How  can  we  expect  to  thrive  as  a  nation  if  we  neglect 
the  simplest  means  of  character-study?  Diplomacy  is 
the  only  profession  which  tries  to  replace  the  natural 
stare  by  artificial  means ;  the  others  only  leave  the 
gap.  The  jungles  simply  swarm  with  tigers  and  other 
big  game,  and  yet  we  neglect  to  use  the  power  of  the 
human  eye  in  order  to  see  them.  Is  a  simple  scruple  of 
courtesy  sufficient  deterrent?  Should  we  not  endeavour 
to  conquer  our  Britannic  sense  of  privacy  and  allow  our¬ 
selves  the  privilege  of  browsing  on  the  secret  pastures 
of  our  neighbour’s  soul? 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 


House  of  Commons,  Monday. 

T  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  House  owes  a  very 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Keir  Hardie  and  the  new 
—or  Bearded  Lady— party,  of  which  she  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  leader  within  its  walls,  for  their  spirited 
conduct  during  the  past  week.  But  for  her,  and  her 
followers,  the  centre  of  political  interest  would  have 
been  entirely  shifted  to  another  place,  and  the  wretched 
lingerers  who  have  not  yet  betaken  themselves  to  their 
constituencies  would  have  found  nothing  to  interest 
them  but  the  incomprehensibilities  of  the  Finance 
Bill.  As  it  is,  day  after  day  the  Party  from  the 
Parlour  persevered  in  lending  a  little  light  relief 
to  what  must  otherwise  have  been  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  indeed,  and,  with  the  emblem  of  the 
Stomach  Pump  proudly  displayed  upon  their  banners, 
did  their  best  to  drive  home  the  great  moral  of 
what  the  House  may  be  expected  to  become  when 
elderly  ladies — of  the  smooth-cheeked  variety — have 
come  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  their  more  hirsute  sisters. 
The  elect  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  has  long  been  favourably 
known  for  the  depths  of  feeling  of  which  her  breast  is 
capable.  Wherever  the  domineering  foot  of  the  brutal 
Englishman  has  been  set — in  the  Transvaal,  in  India, 
or  in  Zulu!  and — there  her  gentle  feminine  influence  has 
made  itself  felt,  hushing  the  downtrodden  head  of  the 
inconsolable  aborigine  upon  her  ample  bosom,  whisper¬ 
ing  to  them  of  the  glad  days  to  come,  when  the  iniquitous 
flag  of  England  shall  have  sunk  for  ever  beneath  the 
waves,  and  the  banner  of  the  Stomach  Pump  alone  shall 
send  its  message  of  rest  and  sweet  refreshment  through¬ 
out  a  hitherto  sterile  world.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  nobler  or  more  pathetic 
feature  during  the  present  session  of  the  House — nor 
in  the  whole  of  English  history  (with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tions  of  Praise  God  Barebones  and  Perkin  Warbeck) 
a  more  pregnant  figure  than  that  of  Keir  Hardie  plead¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  her  outraged  sisters  in  Winson  Green 
Gaol — in  the  chops  of  a  sneering  House,  and  calling 
down  upon  Home  Secretaries,  wardresses,  and  prison 
doctors  the  wrath  to  come.  Unless,  indeed,  it  were  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Cotton  lamenting  the  woes  of  our  Indian 
slaves.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  ignorant  and  the  male¬ 
volent  to  protest  that  the  Suffragette — or  the  mild 
Hindu — have  shown  themselves  anything  but  squeamish 
• — capable,  in  a  word,  of  stomaching  everything.  But 
pumps,  although,  as  the  member  for  Merthyr  has 
shown  a  hundred  times,  excellent  in  their  right  place, 
when  used,  that  is  to  say,  for  extorting  reluctant  tears 
over  the  sad  fate  of  Zulu  chieftains  or  Babu  con¬ 
spirators,  are  an  outrage  when  violently  intruded  upon 
delicate  female  susceptibilities.  Liberal  tyrants  may 
snigger  and  sneer  for  the  moment,  cries  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  the  rest  of  the  party  echoing  her  words,  but  a 
time  will  come  when  their  places  shall  know  them  no 
more,  and  their  seats  be  divided  among  the  heroes 
of  Hindustan,  the  martyrs  of  Birmingham  Gaol,  and 
the  sweet  singers  of  Zululand.  In  those  happy  days 
there  will  no  longer  exist  the  present  painful  necessity, 
within  the  House  or  out  of  it,  to  masquerade  in  the 
ridiculous  costume  of  the  inferior  sex.  The  beards  will 
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vanish  like  snow  upon  the  desert,  the  niggardly  trousers 
give  place  to  the  broad  and  flowing  skirt,'  the  sprouting 
wings  at  present  concealed  beneath  the  iron  discipline 
of  tweed  suit  or  frock-coat  reveal  themselves  to  all  the 
world  above  a  ravishing  decollete.  Then  the  zealous 
members  of  the  party  who  are  at  present  condemned  to 
conceal  their  identity  under  such  aliases  a«  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  Mr.  Mac.karness,  Mr.  Rutherford,  or  Mr. 
Snowden,  laying  aside  such  petty  differences  as  now 
prevent  perfect  union — but  I  am  forgetting  all  about 
the  Other  Place. 

I  for  one  am  becoming  more  and  more  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  time  centre  of  political  interest  is  to  be 
found  on  the  restful  benches  of  the  Upper  House.  We, 
in  the  Lower,  jangle  and  revile,  hurl  epithet  and.  accusa¬ 
tion  continually  at  each  other’s  heads.  And  why  l  Simply 
because  we  are  not  sure  of  ourselves.  We  depend  upon 
the  shifty  votes  of  our  constituents;  our  one  object  is 
to  please  them,  and,  especially  just  at  present,  the  one 
obvious  way  to  please  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  downing 
our  opponent  on  the  off-chance.  But  with  the  Lords  it 
is  different.  The  one  object  upon  which  they  are  all 
united  is  to  gain  votes  for  the  Liberal  Party  at  the 
next  general  election,  and  they  set  about  their  allotted 
task  with  the  calm,  unswerving  ponderosity  of  a  steam- 
engine.  They,  and  they  alone,  are  the  true  custodians 
of  the  people’s  liberties ;  they,  and  they  alone,  truly 
represent  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
they  know  it.  Ho  less  a  thinker  than  Carlyle — or  if  it 
wasn’t  Carlyle,  the  same  mind  under  another  name — 
has  proved  that  finally  and  conclusively.  “  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  England,”  he  wrote,  or  words  to  that  effect,  “is 
thirty  millions,  mostly  fools.”  Now  it  is  all  very  well 
for  your  intelligent  few  to  worry  themselves  about  elect¬ 
ing  members  for  the  Lower  House — the  “  most-lies  ” 
need  have  no  qualms ;  they  know  that  their  thoughts, 
their  opinions,  even  their  wishes  are  represented,  nay, 
more,  are  absolutely  reflected,  in  the  Hereditary 
Chamber,  and  the  calm  realisation  of  this  great  truth 
finds  its  expression  in  these  lordly  debates.  It  may  be 
objected,  by  those  of  too  keen  wit,  that  such  being  the 
case,  their  stern  determination  to  do  everything  possible 
towards  gaining  a.  majority  for  the  present  Government 
at  the  forthcoming  election  might  seem  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  that  institution.  But  let  such  carpers  reflect  that 
motives  of  self-preservation  have  also  something  to  do 
with  their  action.  Were  the  Conservatives  returned  to 
power,  the  peers  -would  sink  at  once  into  impotency, 
powerless  alike  to  initiate  or  to  destroy.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  steal  all  their  ideas  and  leave  them  nothing- 
but  to  ratify.  What  would  be  the  result?  The  younger 
Peers,  instead  of  corrugating  their  brains  in  vain 
endeavour  to  understand  the  exposition  of  their  seniors, 
would  cease  to  attend  the  debates — would  neglect  their 
duties,  possibly  take  to  attending  musical  comedies 
instead,  very  likely  would  become  gamblers,  even  spend¬ 
thrifts.  Ten  years  of  Conservative  Government  would 
mean,  on  an  average,  the  downfall  of  fifty  noble  families. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  stern  effort,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  to  obviate,  by  returning  the  Liberals  to 
power,  the  possibility  of  such  disasters  to  the  “  mostlies  ” 
and  their  representatives? 

Consider  again  the  proceedings  of  the  Peers  last  week. 


On  Monday  they  discussed  Oriental  languages,  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  on  Thursday 
Scottish  House  Letting  and  Rating.  Is  there  not,  after 
all,  a  certain  method  in  what  seems  to  be  their  madness  ? 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  subject  of  Oriental 
languages,  in  which  none  of  .their  partisular  con¬ 
stituents  can  be  expected  to  take  any  interest,  does  not 
the  rest  of  their  beneficent  activity  show  how  thoroughly 
they  are  undertaking  their  duties?  For  England  they 
have  already  provided  amply  enough  by  their  threat  to 
throw  out  the  Budget.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not — 
and  I  for  one  have  no  doubt  of  it — they  have  done  and 
said  enough  to  ensure  that  England  will  go  solidly  in 
favour  of  the  present  Government.  What  remained  for 
them  to  do?  It  was  possible,  suggested  some  deep¬ 
thinking  Peer,  that  there  might  still  be  voters  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland  who  would,  in  spite  of  everything,  vote 
for  the  Conservatives.  This  must  be  stopped,  or  all 
our  sons  will  marry  actresses,  cried  those  of  them  who 
are  fathers.  And  accordingly,  at  their  first  unoccupied 
moment,  they  seized  upon  their  opportunity  of  so 
mauling  and  amending  the  measures  peculiarly  desired 
by  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  as  ta  make  it 
perfectly  certain  that  Scotch  and  Irish  constituencies 
shall  vote  Liberal  like  one  man. 

In  face  of  such  great  deeds  as  these,  how  can  any¬ 
one  profess  an  interest  in  the  petty  doings  of  the  Lower 
House?  Even  the  despair  of  Lady  Cotton  and  Miss 
Mackarness  over  the  woes  of  Indian  agitators  ;  even  Miss 
Keir-Hardie’s  libations  at  the  shrine  of  Liberty  and 
the  Pump ;  aye,  even  Mrs.  Snowden's  effort  on  Thurs¬ 
day  to  prove,  as  the  Chancellor  pointed  out,  that  while 
she  sits  there  the  spirit  of  undying  Toryism  still  lingers 
reluctantly  among  the  Labour  Benches — in  a  word,  not 
all  the  sternest  endeavour  of  the  Bearded  Ladies’  League 
to  stimulate  debate  could  gain  more  than  a  pricked 
up  ear  from  the  stoutest  hearted  dogs  of  war  among  us. 
We  are  all  too  busy  listening  now  for  another  voice — - 
the  voice  of  our  masters. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

"ITTE  have  gone  through  a  three-fold  Week — “the 
week  of  the  Four  Military  Aviators,”  “  the  week  of 
Corot,”  and  “  the  week  of  Victor  Hugo.”  The  victims 
to  the  accident  which  befell  the  “  Republique  ”  had 
collective  obsequies  in  the  Cathedral  of  Versailles,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  War  Minister,  and  the  Town 
Council  of  Paris  attending,  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  officiating  at  the  high  altar  and  delivering 
an  obituary  discourse  that  could  hardly  be  called  a 
sermon,  but  testified  to  his  ha-ving  entered  into  the 
national  sentiment  and  to  his  being  animated  by  a  wish 
not  to  make  himself  disagreeable  to  the  Government. 
He  bears  the  unimposing  name  of  Gibier,  or  “  game.” 
As  for  the  last  hundred  years  French  bishops  no  longer 
come  from  lordly  families,  this  often  happens.  An 
extremely  militant  one  of  the  hour  is  named  Gouthe- 
Soulard,  “  soulard,”  when  net  a  proper  name,  meaning 

For  Mosquito  Bites,  AVasp  or  Bee  Stings,  nothing  allays 
the  irritation  so  quickly  as  Scuubb's  Ammonia.  Price  Is.  per 
bottle.  Beware  of  imitations, 
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drunkard.  Monsignor  Gibier,  if  he  did  not  command 
admiration  as  an  orator,  impressed  every  one  favour¬ 
ably,  and  nobody  more  than  M.  Briand.  The  Emperor 
William  sent  a  wreath,  the  facsimile  of  the  one  he 
ordered  for  the  obsequies  of  General  de  Gallifet.  At 
the  cemetery  the  speaker  was  the  War  Minister,  who 
spoke  in  the  sursum  corda  strain  and,  in  point  of  mili¬ 
tary  terseness,  admirably.  He  looked  upon  the  seed  of 
heroes  sown  that  day  in  the  graves  bef®re  him  as  certain 
to  bring  forth  a  hundred-fold.  Nor  was  he  far  wrong. 
The  gift  by  the  Lebaudy  brothers  of  another  “  Bepub- 
lique  ”  to  the  War  Office  had  only  been  announced  two 
days  when  forty-eight  soldiers — captains,  lieutenants, 
artillerymen  volunteered  to  serve  in  this  dirigible. 
There  are  men  of  large  fortune  among  the  officers.  I 
do  believe  the  finely  strung  Frenchman,  however  well- 
endowed  with  this  world’s  goods,  greatly  prefers  glory 
to  long  life.  By  glory  I  mean  a  well-earned  claim  to 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  for  there  is  never 
any  fraud  in  a  glorious  achievement.  It  was  ever  so. 
In  the  intense  desire  of  the  Gauls  to  die  gloriously 
lay  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Caesar’s  career  of  conquest. 
This  passion  gives  a  distinctive  character  to1  French 
history.  Whenever  the  course  of  public  events  in 
France,  from  the  remotest  time  to  the  present  day, 
furnished  opportunities  to  win  glory  it  produced  abun¬ 
dantly  men  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  win 
as  heroes  or  to  die.  Appealing  to  universal  approba¬ 
tion,  they  were  under  no  temptation  to  conspire. 

Victor  Hugo  is  to  some  extent  a  national  idol. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  publishing  interest  lurks 
behind  his  “  week.”  The  celebrations  in  his  honour 
began  with  the  unveiling  of  his  statue  by  Rodin  in  the 
Palais  Boyal  Garden,  and  closed  with  the  open-air, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  procession,  lay,  civic,  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  alive,”  in  which  the  interior  of  Notre 
Dame  had  no  part.  These  fetes  must  excite  popular 
curiosity  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  national 
edition  of  Victor  Hugo’s  works. 

The  .no din  statue  of  the  poet  is  startlingly  original, 
and  a  near  relation  to  De  Penseur,”  by  the  same  sculp¬ 
tor.  Victor  Hugo  might  be  reclining  against  a  rock,  about 
to  bathe  in  one  of  those  Guernsey  coves  that  he  haunted 
during  his  sojourn  at  Hauteville  House.  He  is  com¬ 
pletely  nude;  flowers  are  embedded  among  the  rocks 
that  form  the  sloping  pedestal.  He  seems  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  with  a  powerfully  modelled  and  large 
hand  bids  the  angry  waves  be  still.  The  whole  thing 
is  grandly  Hugoesque.  The  weather  threatened  as  the 
moment  to  unveil  drew  nigh ;  then  the  sun  did  the  poet 
the  honour  of  shining  down  upon  him — I  rather 
thought  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mile.  Boch,  of  the  Fran- 
Qais,  who  had  come  to  recite  verses,  and  naturally  had 
to  remove  her  veil.  The  family  was  represented  by  M. 
Gustave  Simon,  who  succeeded  the  late  M.  Paul  Meurice 
as  executor  to  Victor  Hugo’s  will  and  editor  of  his 
literary  remains.  These  writings  are  as  hard  to  piece 

_  The  Danger  to  Health  of  obesity  is  not  sufficiently  empha¬ 
sised.  Stout  people  should  know  that  “fatty  degeneration”  of 
the  heart  and  liver  is  a  constant  menace  to  them.  The  Sketch , 
in  writing  about  Antipon,  says  “This  pleasant,  rational,  and 
most  efficacious  remedy  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  stout 
persons,  as  much  for  health’s  sake  as  for  the  attainment  of 
perfect  elegance  of  ligure.”  Price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  per  bottle,  of 
all  chemists,  or  of  The  Antipon  Company,  13,  Olmar-street, 
London,  S.E. 


together  as  the  Koran  in  its  original  form,  and  are  on 
odds  and  ends  of  paper,  such  as  backs  of  menus,  insides 
of  used  envelopes,  blank  ends  of  bills,  margins  of  news¬ 
papers  cut  into  lengths,  and,  late  in  life,  the  wrappers  of 
the  grand-children’s  copy-books.  Some  of  these  bits 
and  scraps,  which  were  thrown  together  higgledy- 
piggledy,  contain  plans  of  works,  notes  of  studies  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  of  places  and  persons  seen,  stanzas 
to  be  inserted  in  “  La  Degende  des  Siecles  ”  and  other 
poems  thoughts,  sensations,  and  things  to  bear  in  mind, 
or  ideas  to  elaborate.  Many  of  the  two  last  refer  to 
Des  Miserables,”  begun  when  Eugene  Sue  was  taking 
the  town  by  storm  as  the  Socialist  author  of  “  Les 
Mysteres  de  Paris,”  and  ended  at  Guernsey  in  1861. 

Bodm  attended,  and  must  have  at  once  felt  himself 
the  lion  of  the  hour.  He  bore  his  honours  with  modest 
assurance.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words  in  company.  He 
does  not  shine  in  conversation,  except  when  his  mind  is 
full  of  a  subject,  when  il  monologue  splendidly,  but  in  a 
homely  style,  for  his  education  was  that  of  the  Com¬ 
munal  school. 

The  speeches  were  perhaps  below  the  occasion,  and 
of  necessity  repetitions  of  what  has  been  said  through 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  M.  Blemont,  President 
of  the  Victor  Hugo  Committee,  spoke  as  a  humble 
votary.  The  poet  whom  the  illustrious  Bodin  so  well 
understood  was  the  tutelary  genius  of  Paris.  What 
other  great  siege  had  been  celebrated  by  a  poetic  eye¬ 
witness  so  illustrious  as  Victor  Hugo?  Homer  was 
not  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy — perhaps  a  reason  why 
he  sometimes  nodded. 

Mile.  Boch,  who  recited  high-flown,  but  still  effective, 
veises  by  a  M.  Vooland,  has  a  fine  and  impressive 
appearance  and  a  dramatic  manner.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  she  draws  the  line  at  staginess,  and  does  not  mar 
her  deep,  full  voice  with  forced  effects.  It  is  pene- 
trating,  and  can  be  blood-curdling.  She  would  be,  I 
imagine,  at  her  best  in  the  part  of  a  femme  fatale — 
say  Medea.  Viewing  her  from  a  stage  point  of  view,  I 
should  call  her  handsome.  She  needs  the  stage,  its 
footlights,  and  the  rest,  to  appear  to  advantage. 

Music  paid  its  tribute ;  but  why  the  overture  to  “  Da 
Gazza  Dadra  ”  which  Da  Garde  Republicaine  gave  ? 
Were  there  ever  two  men  of  genius  more  incapable  of 
understanding  each  other  than  humorous,  gastronomic, 
sceptical  Bossini  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  fit  com¬ 
pany  for  Prometheus,  bound  or  unbound?  And  what 
in  all  he  ever  wrote  can  chime  in  with  a  thievish 
magpie? 

M.  Doumergue,  speaking  for  the  State,  compared 
Victor  Hugo  to  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  resenting  the 
now  oft-expressed  idea  that  he  was  purely  lyrical  and 
must  not  be  classed  as  a  thinker.  All  his  views  and 
utterances  on  public  questions  are  of  a  wide  scope,  bear 
the  marks  of  deep  thought,  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
experience.  They  might  be  expected  to  stand  the 
further  test  of  time. 

Finally  a  deputation  from  the  Paris  Board-schools 
laid  a  sheaf  of  flowers  at  the  feet  of  the  statue.  Hugo 
had  a  fatherly  heart,  and  was  very  fond  of  children, 
but  he  could  not  endure  cut  flowers  or  caged  birds. 

Benedictine  Liqueur.— After  dinner  this  popular  liqueur  is 
most  digestive.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  liqueur  in 
this  country. 
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One  of  the  papers  speaks  of  the  birds  warbling  gaily  as 
the  ceremony  went  on.  The  only  birds  about  were 
a  congress  of  swallows  that  for  some. reason  had  delayed 
their  annual  flight  along  with  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellows.  They  seemed  uneasy,  agitated,  and  impatient 
to  be  on  the  move.  Also,  do  birds  sing  at  Michaelmas  t 


Corot  appears  at  the  Grand  Palais  Salon  d’Automne 
in  a  branch  of  art — -the  human  figure  and  portraiture 
in  which  he  was  not  supposed  to  excel.  The  art  critics 
of  his  early  days  denied  that  he  had  any  talent  save 
for  landscapes.  But  his  taste  greatly  ran  towards  the 
figure  and  the  likeness,  and  had  he  not  been  discouraged 
he  might  now  rank  far  above  Watteau  and  Boucher  as 
a  decorative  painter,  and  certainly  not  below  Gains¬ 
borough  as  a  portraitist.  In  youth,  in  the  hours  he 
could  steal  from  a  counter  in  a  draper’s  shop,  his 
pencil  was  constantly  at  Avork  hitting  off  his  parents, 
sisters,  nieces,  friends  of  the  family,  the  work-girls  who 
made  and  trimmed  bonnets  in  his  mother’s  back  parlour, 
and  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Germain  ladies  who  tried  them 
on  and  bought  them.  They  seem  to  the  life.  Nothing 
Corot  said  was  truer  than  what  an  art  critic  wrote  about 
his  being  cradled  on  the  knees  of  nymphs  : — “  The  shop 
of  met  man,  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  was  a  general  meeting- 
place  of  the  Graces.  I  was  born  there  in  1796.  All 
that  Paris  could  boast  of  in  the  way  of  elegantly  arrayed 
women  of  the  Consulate  and  the  First  Empire  used  to 
order  hats  of  Mme.  Corot.  She  ranked  as  the  great  rival 
of  Mme.  Herbault,  the  Empress  Josephine’s  milliner. 
As  an  infant  and  a  small  boy  I  was  the  darling  of  her 
customers,  and  of  the  work-girls.  I  can  remember  being 
kissed  by  the  Princesses  Pauline  and  Caroline  Bonaparte 
and  being  taken  to  Monaco  House  to  play  in  the  garden 
Avith  Joseph  Bonaparte’s  children,  and  being  smothered 
with  kisses  by  Queen  Julie  and  Marshal  Bernadotte’s 
wife.  The  invitation  came  from  Madame  Mere,  for 
whom  maman  made  turbans.  All  these  newcomers 
were  of  remarkable  beauty  and  they  went  about  in 
classical  semi-nakedness.  The  hat  and  bonnet  shop  was 
near  the  Pont  Royal.  We  picnicked  in  the  woods  of 
Meudon,  Sevres,  or  St.  Cloud  on  Sundays,  going  there 
in  row-boats.  Whenever  we  came  to  a  clearing  in  the 
forest  my  childish  imagination  at  once  peopled  it  with 
the  divine  beings  I  speak  of.  If  we  came  to  a  pool  it 
seemed  to  me  to  mirror  them.  As  a.  small  boy  I  became 
a  sketcher  of  landscapes  in  these  woods  and  along  the 
Seine,  which  was  almost  rural  up  to  the  Rue  du  Bac. 
I  meant  the  views  I  took  to  serve  merely  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  or  a  stage,  to  my  divinities — those  lightly  clad 
princesses  and  fine  ladies  filled  my  mind  as  I  read 
Biblical  stories,  the  Greek  mythology,  translations  of 
Homer,  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Rather  curiously,  I 
always  thought  of  them  in  sylvan  scenes,  with  which  I 
intuitively  identified  them.” 

In  Corot’s  different  sojourns  as  a  young  painter  in 
Italy  he  studied  figures  much  more  than  landscapes. 
He  Avas  ever  seeking  as  an  artist,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  always  finding.  This  Parisien  parisiennant 
had,  and  to  extreme  old  age,  the  candour  and  simplicity 

TuRKnKnny.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Delightful  for 
Autumn  or  Winter.  Holiday .  Charge  for  Golf,  5s.  per  Aveek  for 
Hotel  Visitors.  Sea-Avater  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet.  Garage, 


of  an  Angelico.  Rot  long  before  he  died  he  said:  ‘'My 
constant  prayer  was  that  the  grace  might  be  vouchsafed 
me  to  the  end  to  see  nature  with  a.  child’s  eyes.” 

M.  Coubya,  head  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  LeVreau,  have 
succeeded  in  banishing  geometrical  and  outline  drawing, 
from  the  flat,  from  junior  classes  in  all  State  schools, 
elementary  and  other.  Pupils  have  to  draw  the 
objects  they  are  used  to  see  as  best  they  can.  The  cat, 
the  dog,  the  pot,  the  pan,  the  vessels  used  at  table, 
houses  that  they  know,  trees,  donkeys  and  other 
familiar  animals,  with  plants  and  flowers,  serve  as 
models.  Without  being  told,  they  are  ready  to  sketch 
these  models.  Signor  Boni  found  in  the  prehistoric 
stratum  of  the  Forum  horses  scratched,  probably  with 
nails,  by  the  little  Romans  of  that  far-back  antiquity. 
Habits  of  observation  are  quickly  formed  when  children 
draw  from  nature,  as  in  Japan.  They  need  very  little 
guiding.  Essential  points  are  in  a  short  time  seized  at 
once,  and,  above  all,  scope  is  given  to  temperament. 
One  sees  all  this  in  the  exhibition  of  drawings  done  in 
rural  elementary  schools  at  the  Grand  Palais.  In  a  few 
strokes  of  a  charcoal  pencil  .essential  points  are  given. 
In  drawing  from  nature  pupils  cannot  stop  to  elaborate. 
It  is  better  to  make  a  mistake  and  pass  on  than  to  mess 
with  indiarubber.  The  vehicles  are  charcoal,  sometimes 
the  blacklead  pencil,  coloured  chalks,  or  a  camel’s-liuir 
brush  to  draw  in  water-colours. 


THE  N  E  W  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  diary  for  1909.) 

- - - 

September  29:  I  amuse  myself  this  morning  with 
studying  Peary  his  sixteen  reasons  why  Cook  cannot 
have  reached  the  Pole;  more  than  one  whereof  seem  to 
me  of  itself  conclusive  agaynst  Cook,  and  remind  me  of  a 
pretty  story,  told  by  my  soldier  uncle  Major  Wellington 
Pepys,  of  a  man  in  his  regiment  whom  they  did  once 
court-martiall  on  the  charge  that  he,  while  acting 
sentry,  had  fayled  to  fire  upon  one  of  the  enemy  his 
spies.  But  the  sentry  defend  himselve,  alleging  forty- 
three  good  reasons  agaynst  his  having  fired ;  and  the 
first  of  them  Avas  that  he  hadde  noe  cartridges. 

But  Lord !  What  verie  Turcs  for  jealousie  are  these 
explorers,  so  as  noe  operatick  tenor  is  so  less  patient  of 
a  rival  starr;  and  prove  hoAV  bigg  a  man  may  be  in 
some  respects,  yet  in  others  the  littelest  of  the  little, 
Avhich  make  pretty  moralising. 

Rayning  all  the  day;  so,  my  lumber  regiouns  still 
tAveaking  me,  I  dare  not  adventure  abroad ;  and  for 
lack  of  other  diversion,  am  driven  to  talk  with  Phyllis. 
Anon  I  kiss  the  wench,  which  I  am  conscious  is  a 
naughty  thing,  but  cannot  think  that  Heaven  will  judge 
me  hardly,  being  made  as  I  am  and  cannot  help  my- 
selve.  For  noe  Pepys  was  ever  to  be  trusted  alone 
near©  a  pretty  woman. 

September  80:  Read  further  observatiouns  by  Peary 
concerning  Cook,  which  I  cannot  commend  for 
the  nicety  of  theyr  taste.  For  albeit  Peary  haA’e  truth 
on  his  side  (as  I  suppose  he  hnwe),  yet  is  there  surely 
no  need  to  put  that  truth  with  a  brut  all  and  needless 
offensiveness.  Bring  to  my  mind  another  pretty  story, 
relating  to  the  Captain  and  the  mate  of  an  East  India¬ 
na  an  ;  which  I  hadde  not  long  since  from  my  cozen 
Roger.  Story  as  followeth.  The  mate,  being  over¬ 
much  addicted  to  Jamaica  rumm  and  at  whiles  succumb¬ 
ing  to  a  beastlie  intoxicatioun,  move  the  resentment  of 
the  Captain,  who  is  a  Goode  Templar.  So  one  daye,  when 
the  mate  haAre  hadde  a  worse  than  usuall  boute,  the 
Captain,  in  marking  that  day’s  logg,  “Longitude  thus; 
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latitude  thus ;  shipp  made  soe  manie  knotts,”  and  the 
rest,  add  thereto  this  caustick  entry,  “  Mate  drunk  all 
daye.”  The  mate  mighty  mad  when  he  see  this,  and 
address  grievous  remonstrance  to  the  Captain,  who 
retort  on  him  by  asking  an  this  entry  were  not  the  truth, 
which  the  mate  cannot  deny.  “  Then,”  saith  the  Cap- 
tain,  ‘‘you  have  no  complaynt  agaynst  me;  since  it.  is 
never  doing  a  man  an  injustice  to  write  the  truth  of 
him.”  Next  day  it  is  the  mate’s  turn  to  mark  the  logg, 
which  he  do  in  the  wonted  manner,  “Longitude  thus; 
latitude  thus;  shipp  made  soe  manie  knotts,”  and  the 
rest;  but  he  add  thereto  this  entry  (underlining  the 
same  for  emphasis) :  “  Captain  sober  all  daye.”  The 
Captain,  when  he  read  it,  is  in  a  high  fury,  and  demand 
of  mate  how  he  had  dared  make  that  entry.  But 
the  mate  merely  ask  an  his  entry  were  not  the  truth, 
and  the  Captain,  with  manie  profane  words,  having 
reared  out  that  of  course  it  was  the  truth,  “Then,”  saith 
the  mate,  you  have  no  complaynt  agaynst  me;  since 
it  is  never  doing  a  man  an  injustice  to  write  the  truth 
of  him.” 

By  which  neat  retaliatioun  did  the  mate  (as  the  vulgar 
say)  come  agayn  into  his  own,  and  prove  that  you  may 
write  the  strict  truth  about  a  man  in  such  a  way  as 
still  to  slander  him. 


October  1:  I  am  amazed  and  more  than  a  littel  vext 
to  receive,  this  morning,  a  visit  from  a  private  detective, 
who,  it  seem,  is  employed  by  Mr.  A.  B.,  and  try  to 
elicit  from  me  whether,  during  my  recent  sojourn  at 
Highmoor,  I  have  observed  aught  suspicious  in  Mrs. 
A.  B.  her  behaviour.  From  which  I  gather  (though 
the  fellow  do  not  tell  me  so)  that  Mr.  A.  B.  is  scheming 
for  a  divorcement,  and  hath  his  eye  on  Prince  William, 
Grustavus  as  the  co-respondent.  I  taken  aback  and 
at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  my  conscience  shy  of  a  falsehood©, 
not  (Heaven  helping©  me)  make  an  enernie 
ot  the  ♦Prince,  neither  would  have  myself  implicated 
m  any  proceeding  for  divorcement.  For  I  have  ever 
felt  an  abhorrence  of  the  part  of  a  witness  in  court, 
knowing  too  well  the  devilish  inquisitiveness  of  these 
barristers  .when  they  take  a  man  in  hand©  to  cross-¬ 
examine  him;  and  do  rake  up  all  his  moste  private 
m  lscretiouns  .  agaynst  him,  with  an  eye  to  the  dis- 
crec lung  of  his  testimony;  which  I  cannot  but  deem 
a  mighty  mean  thing  and  will  on  no  accompt  expose 
mysepe  thereto.  So-io  the  detective  hie  manifesto 
chagrin— I  have  seen  nothings.  And  I  console,  my 
conscience  for  fchat.fibb  with  the  reflectioun  that  the 
.moral  law  which  enjoyneth  truthfulness  is,  by  common 

r2’^rKd  in  aT1  CaSeS  °f  divorce;  and  that  a 
lie  told  to  shield  a  pretty  woman  is  not  alone  blame¬ 
less,  but  even  a  splendide  mendacity. 

Presently  I  am  honoured  by  a  call  from  the  Prince 

WL  6  ^  deHght-  Hs  desirin§  to  learn 

whether  Mr.  A.  B.  have  been  essaying  to  gett  at  me 

through  one  or  other©  of  his  sleuth-houndes.  Soe  I  tell 
him  of  the  detective’s  visit,  adding,  however,  for  his 
reassurance,  but,  of  course,  I  have  seen©  nothing.” 

“Nothing,  whatever?”  he  persist,  as  if  he  would  be 
doubly  convinced. 

t  whatever,”  I  make  him  answere.  “  Nay, 

,  lc  .■a°f'  e^en  see  your  Royal  Highness  yawning  over 
the  Limes,  that  day,  betwixt  Crewe  and  Euston.”‘~ 

Whereat  he  clapt  me  on  the  shoulder,  laughing,  and 
A6  a.Pretty  wit  and  a  good  discretion. 

j-  .  tlus  is  tile  opportunitie  to  ask  him  if  he 
wi  l  ame  with  me  at  my  clubb ;  which  he  consent  to  do 
on  Triday  of  next  week,  and  very  handsomely  offer  to 
give  me  my  revanche  at  picquet  on  that  occasioun.  But 
Jj0rd  •  How  .envious  will  my  clubb-friends  be  to  see 
me  entertaymng  him ;  and  I  am  reasonable  proud  of 
his  acquamtanceshipp,  and  hold  him  in  none  the  less 
esteem  for  his  intriguing  with  Mrs.  A.  B. ;  since  the 
making  a  littel  free  with  lesser  men’s  wives  have  ever 
been  the  recognised  prerogative  of  Royalty. 

As  the  Prince  stand  upp  to  depart,  he  cafched  a  sight 
of  my  wife  s  portrait  on  the  wall,  which  he  examine 
through  his  eye-glass  and  would  know  who  she  is.  And, 
upon  my  telling  him,  he  call  me  a  luckie  dogg,  and  I 
must  . take  the  first  occasioun  to  introduce  him,  which  I 
promise  to  do.  But  X  shall  not  observe  that  promise  ;j 


for  my  wife  have  notte  my  sturdy  independent  spirit, 
but,  where  the  great  are  concerned,  somewhat  of  a 
lick-spittle.  And  I  must  see  to  it  that  her  weak  hedde 
be  not  turned  by  Royal  attentiouns. 

October  2:  To  the  oculist’s  this  day  about  my  eyes, 
which  are  agayn  vexing  me;  and  he  straitly  enjoyn 
me  to  give  them  compleat  rest  for  two  months  at  the 
least.  So  I  shall  write  no  more  in  this  my  diary  untill 
tuej  fire  recovered ;  albeit  X  am  loath  to  desist  from  an 
occupatioun  which  have  so  much  served  to  divert  my 
leisure  moments. 


LETTER  PROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- K>« - 

ALL  ‘Reform’  is  on  the  road  to  revolution,”  dear 
Lady  Betty,  a  prominent  Conservative  peer 
recently  asserted  in  conversation,  continuing :  “  The 
governing  class  in  England  represents  those  who  once 
conquered  the  country — the  Danes,  the  Normans.  It  is 
still  mostly  composed  of  families  of  Danish  or  Norman 
origin,  of  descendants  of  the  Dutch  who  accompanied 
William  of  Orange,  and  of  the  Germans  established  in 
England  by  the  House  of  Hanover. 

“Ours  is  an  alien  aristocracy,  combined  with  an 
alien  plutocracy  which  is  mostly  formed  of  German, 
American,  and  Semitic  capitalists,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
especially  successful  English  of  ‘inferior’  origin. 

“  The  system  is  equivalent  to  a  foreign  occupation;  for 
the  multitude  to  obtain  the  upper  hand  would  amount 
to  a  re-conquest  of  England — by  the  English  ” ! 

That  is  a  startling  analysis. 

The  multitude  here  corresponds  to  the  conquered; 
the  latter  were  despised  by  their  conquerors,  and  the 
slightly  diminished  contempt  entertained  by  the 
governing  class  for  the  people  now  is  a  survival  of 
that  spirit.  “Education  of  the  people  is  ruining  the 
country,”  “  The  Labour  member  in  Parliament  has 
destroyed  the  character  of  the  House,”  “  For  the  private 
to  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Army,”  “  The  Civil  Service  can  never  recover  from  the 
effects  of  having  been  opened  to  candidates  of  inferior 
social  position  ” — these  are  significant  phrases  that  are 
continually  used.  American  women  and  millionaires, 
German  and  Semitic  capitalists  are  welcomed  by 
“  society  ” ;  there  is  great  disinclination  to  admit  the 
English  “  upstart  ”  ! 

****** 

A  bazaar  to  obtain  funds  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed 
Dukes  is  being  organised.  The  condition  of  the  Dukes 
is  serious;  the  following  letter  does  not  exaggerate  the 
situation  in  the  least :  — 

“  House  of  Lords. 

“  Sir, — Being  about  to  be  deprived  of  part  of  my 
unearned  increment,  I  see  no  prospect  before  me  but 
absolute  destitution.  Mentally  and  physically  X  am 
unfitted  for  work  of  any  sort  but  that  of  acting  as 
ostensible  head  of  concerns  the  real  duties  of  which  are 
entirely  entrusted  to  subordinates. 

“  As  the  temporary  bead  of  a  Government  Department, 
in  the  Ministry,  I  can  earn  a  precarious  income,  for 
the  permanent  officials,  of  course,  do  all  the  work.  As 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  or  in  a  minor  appointment  of 
the  kind  in  the  Array,  I  can  obtain  a  livelihood,  for 
the  duties  here  again  are  all  performed  by  subordinates. 
No  English  Duke^not  a  Royal  personage,  or  one  raised, 
to  the  dukedom  as  a  reward  for  his  services — has  ever 
commanded  a  fleet  or  an  army,  attained  the  rank  even 
of  a  bishop  in  the  Church,  reached  the  Bench  as  a  judge, 
written  a  standard  work,  or  painted  a  masterpiece.  I 
come,  therefore,  from  hopelessly  incompetent  stock,  and 
it  is  iniquitous  to  throw  me  back  suddenly  on  my  own 
resources  to  earn  a  livelihood.” 

Generations  of  luxurious  living  have,  obviously,  very 
injuriously  affected  the  “conqueror”  element  in  our 
midst;  the  All-British  people  may  produce  more 
efficient  specimens  of  mankind  when  the  multitude  is 
enabled  to  develop. 
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A  Duke  recently  asked  at  a  post-office  for  a  postal 
order.  The  Radical  attendant,  pretending  to  have  mis¬ 
understood,  handed  him  an  Old  Age  Pension  form ! 

*  *  *  *  ■  *  * 

The  Suffragettes  and  the  Peers  resemble  each  other  in 
several  circumstances;  the  political  stomach-pump — a 
General  Election — is  to  be  used  to  make  the  Peers 
swallow  the  Budget  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

****** 

An  American  millionaire  has  written  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  offering  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  Wool¬ 
sack  should  the  House  of  Lords  be  abolished.  He  is 
anxious  to  add  the  Woolsack  to  his  collection  of  objects 
connected  with  conditions  of  elementary  civilisation. 

****** 

In  the  last  few  days  two  circumstances  have  attracted 
much  attention.  An  American,  Dr.  Charles  Wallace, 
has  published  in  the  Times  the  important  Shake¬ 
spearean  documents  he  has  discovered  amongst  our 
public  records  in  London.  A  life-size  wax  bust  was 
sold  near  Southampton  a  year  or  two  ago  for  about  a 
sovereign.  Since  then  the  bust  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  English  dealers,  but  recently  it  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Bode — the  celebrated  Director  of  the  Berlin 
Museum — in  a  West  End  shop.  He  has  purchased  the 
bust,  attributes  it  to  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  and  pronounces 
it  to  be  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds.  It  is  not 
altogether  unaccountable  that  radium,  the  X-rays,  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  the  cinematograph,  the  aeroplane,  the 
North  Pole,  and  many  other  developments,  discoveries, 
or  inventions  are  prizes  that  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  but  it  provides  matter  for  anxious  thought 
that  important  Shakespearean  documents  and  a  full- 
sized  bust  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  should  be  discovered  by 
foreigners  in  the  centre  of  London.  Are  we  incom¬ 
petent? — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  MESSAGE  PROM  MARS. 

Sir,— I  am  surprised  that  a  very  simple  explanation 
of  the  “  magnetic  storm  ”  of  September  25  has  not 
suggested  itself  to  the  scientists  and  others  who  have 
been  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  newspapers.  Why 
may  not  this  disturbance  have  been  produced  by  an 
electrical  discharge  from  the  planet  Mars  intended  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  signal  to  us?  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  of  signalling  from  the  earth  to  Mars 
by  &  discharge  of  this  kind.  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  same  idea  should  occur  to  the  Martians?  Yet 
when  they  actually  do  what  we  merely  talk  of  doing, 
we  entirely  fail  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  what 
is  being  done. 

As  these  periodical  “  storms  ”  have  been  observed 
for  many  years  past,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Martians  have  been  signalling  to  us  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  not  given  up  by  this 
time  in  despair,  at  our  stupidity.  You  will  observe 
that  on  September  25  Mars  was  at  about  the  nearest 
point  to  which  it  approaches  the  earth — nearer,  I 
understand,  than  it  will  be  again  for  some  years  to 
come.  This  is  just  the  occasion  which  we  might  expect 
an  intelligent  race  to  select  for  making  a  supreme  effort 
to  get  into  communication  with  us. — Yours  faithfully, 

M.  K.  Jackson. 


BOYS  AND  “SOCIAL  SERVICE.” 

Sm,  I  am  sending  you  two  enclosures,  the  one  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Boys  and  Christian  Service,”  the 
other,  the  official  handbook  of  the  Federation  of  London 
Working  Boys’  Clubs.  The  latter  seems  such  a  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  the  former,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  that  I  wordd  like  to  call  it  to  your  notice 
knowing  well  your  great  interest  in  London  working- 


class  boys  and  your  endeavours  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  public  school  boys  and  ’varsity  men  in  their  recrea¬ 
tional  needs.  The  pamphlet,  in  short,  seems  to  ask 
how  to  interest  upper-class  boyhood  in  their  poorer 
neighbours,  and  the  handbook  of  the  Federation  seems 
to  answer  once  more:  “Come  over  and  help  us!” 

Only  two  evenings  ago  I  was  present  at  the  swimming 
races  held  by  this  Federation  at  a  public  swimming- 
bath  m  the  Walworth-road.  The  sportsmanship  and 
skill  shown  by  the  large  entry  of  swimmers  was  quite 
first  class.  I  had  the  same  experience  at  the  Athletic 
Sports  held  at  Stamford  Bridge  earlier  in  the  year. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  could  happen  at  all  unless  the 
guidance  of  experienced  and  sympathetic  athletes  were 
at  the  back  of  it  all ;  and  I  know  that  what  is  done  in 
London  at  the  present  time  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 
The  working-class  youth  of  this  country  want  a  very 
large  band  of  such  organisers  and  leaders  to  conduct 
their  recreations.  This  kind  of  “  national  service,”  if 
fully  known  and  understood  by  our  well-to-do  youth, 
would  meet  with  a  huge  response,  I  feel  sure,  and  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  opportunities  for  “  Christian  service,”  so- 
called,  which  pastors  and  masters  throughout  the 
country  appear  to  be  so  exercised  about.  I  don’t  much 
believe  in  militarism  as  a  cure  for  national  deteriora¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  old  public  school  boys 
would  bring  the  best  public  school  spirit  into 
the  lives  of  the  young  working  classes  by  organising 
and  sharing  their  sports  during  leisure  hours,  it  would 
be  quite  well  with  all  classes  of  society.  Such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  Federation  of  London  Working  Bovs’ 
Clubs  might  well  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and  do 
a  wider  public  work  by  giving  lectures  on  the  social 
and  recreational  needs  of  working-class  boys  through¬ 
out  the  country  at  public  schools  and  colleges  during 
the  winter  months. 

It  is  not  only  working  boys’  clubs  that  need  leaders 
now,  but  brigades,  cadet  corps,  and,  lastly  but  not 
least,  the  increasing  number  of  Baden-Powell’s  Scouts. 
This  last  movement  has  caught  on  because  every  boy  in 
the  land  can  understand  its  value  to  himself  and  the 
Empire.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  now  for  the  class 
who  consider  themselves  born  to  lead  to  come  forward 
and  do  so  in  many  interesting  ways. 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  by  getting  off  the  main  line 
on  to  a  side  track  in  suggesting  to  the  officials  of 
brigades,  cadet  corps,  and  “  scouts  ”  that  some  place 
of  social  meeting  under  one  roof  should  be  provided  for 
their  “  units  ”  wherever  possible.  Call  it  club  or 
barracks,  as  you  like.  It  is  the  fault  of  semi-military 
organisations  for  boyhood  that  leaders  and  led  can  only 
meet  “  on  duty  ”  under  somewhat  artificial  circum¬ 
stances. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  S.  PlLKINGTON. 


“THE  GHOST  OF  MALTHUS.” 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  a  scientist  and  one 
■who  has  made  some  study  of  sociology  to  add  just  a 
few  v-ords  in  support  of  “M.  N.”? 

First  of  all,  let  me  ask  where  -would  the  England,  of 
to-day  be,  and  our  whole  British  Empire,  if  the  people, 
say,  of  1815,  had  thought  as-  the  writer  of  your  article, 
“The  Motherless  and  the  Childless  ”  does  ?  In  spite  of 
bad  times,  the  absence  of  all  educational  facilities,  and 
the  (even  then)  apparent  over-population  of  the  country, 
they  continued  to  have  faith  and  to  multiply.  And  what 
•was  their  reward?  The  spread  of  science,  with  all  its 
entirely  unexpected  discoveries,  provided  amply  for  all 
the  new  generation.  Let  no  man  limit  the  possibilities 
of  the  future ;  to  do  this  is  simply  a  form  of  rationalism. 
Our  Empire  of  to-day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  -were  not  rationalists. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd’s 
“  Social  Evolution  ”  it  is  clear  that  the  spread  of  the 
views  held  by  tlie  writer  of  your  article  is  at  the  bottom 
a  symptom  of  decadence.  As  Mr.  Kidd  says,  rationalism 
is  a  forerunner  of  national  death,  because  one  of  its  first 
outward  effects  is  to  artificially  limit  the  population, 
and  any  nation  that  so  stops  its  own  growth  is  putting 
itself  outside  the  pale  of  that  universal  law  of  growth 
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that  has  shaped  the  whole  history  of  life  for  millions  of 
years. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate,  which  finally 
allowed  the  highly  civilised  Romans  to  be  swamped  by 
the  barbarian  hordes.  At  present  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  40,000,000.  Should  the  birth¬ 
rate  go  on  decreasing  as  it  now  does,  in  1980  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  perhaps  about  30,000,000.  The  population 
of  Germany  and  Austria  to-day  is  110,000,000,  and  even 
allowing  for  a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate,  in  1980  it 
would  be  at  least  200,000,000.  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  would  have  at  that  date  a  united  population  of 
over  400,000,000. 

Without  implying  that  these  nations  are  barbarians, 
can  we  not  draw  here  any  analogy  between  our  case  and 
that  of  the  Romans? 

In  conclusion,  may  I  earnestly  say  that  the  whole 
point  of  view  represented  by  the  article  in  question  is 
fundamentally  false?  The  morality  of  foresight  is  no 
morality.  An  action  is  not  right  because  it  seems  to 
promise  an  easier  future.  Nor  does  this  attitude  give 
any  real  happiness.  The  happy  people  are  those  who 
can  humbly  take  up  duty  day  by  day,  not  those  who 
are  fretting  and  scheming  to  arrange  life  for  their  con¬ 
venience  and  that  of  their  children.- — I  remain,  yours 
trufy>  PhD. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

THE  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  once  more 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  claims 
of  the  Truth:  Toy  Fund  upon  their  pockets  and 
general  interest.  As  new  generations  of  Truth  readers 
arise  every  year,  it  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to 
explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  fund.  Its 
original  intention  was  to  give  a  Christmas  treat  to  the 
children  in  the  London  workhouses  by  presenting  a 
doll  to  every  girl  and  a  toy  to  every  boy.  As  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  readers  of  Truth  enlarged  the  resources  of 
the  fund,  the  presentation  was  extended  to  the  children 
in  the  principal  London  hospitals.  Gradually  fresh 
claimants  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  various 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  ministering  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  many  of  them  being  strictly  within 
the  original  purpose  of  the  fund,  from  the  fact  that 
they  receive  children  boarded  out  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  and  therefore  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouses  and  workhouse  schools. 

In  this  way  the  work  of  the  Truth  Toy  Fund  has 
been  continually  increasing  for  30  years.  “The  dimen¬ 
sions  which  it  has  now  reached  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
in  the  following  summary  of  the  statement  prepared  for 
last-  year’s  distribution  of  toys  and  dolls  :  — 

tt  ^tutions.  No.  of  Children. 

Workhouses  . . . . . .  2  031 

Workhouse  Schools  and  Receiving  Homes  .  15!983 

Workhouses  Infirmaries  .  2  777 

Orphanages,  Creches,  etc . 2’o24 

Total  Number  of  Children  .  32,056 

Christmas  presents  were  provided  for  the  whole,  of 
these  children  last  year.  The  cost  to  the  Toy  Fund 
was  £1,011  9s.  2d.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 

1  uatl°?  of  this  very  modest  figure,  that  over 
dolls,  home-made  toys,  scrap-books,  etc.,  were 
presented,  in  addition  to  the  money  subscribed.  This 
year  1  anticipate  an  increased  demand,  and  500  addi¬ 
tional  dolls  have  already  been  provided.  Towards  the 
amoum  required  I  have  already  in  hand  £72  4s.  9-f-d. 
rom  contributions  already  received  and  the  balanced 
last  year’s  Toy  Fund. 

Thoro  are  two  grounds  on  which  I  specially  commend 
the  Truth  Toy  Fund  to  the  favour  of  the  public  :  — 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  children  have  an  irresistible 
claim  to  public  sympathy,  either  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  or  bodily  suffering.  The  case  of  the  children 
wo  spend  Christmas  rn  a  hospital  speaks  for  itself, 
bat  of  the  children  in  the  workhouses  and  workhouse 


schools,  if  it  appeals  less  obviously  to  sentiment,  is  in 
truth  even  more  pitiable.  However  much  may  have 
been  done  of  late  years — no  doubt  a  great  deal  has  been 
o.one  to  humanise  Poor  Law  administration,  there  is 
something  in  home  life,  even  among  the  poorest,  which 
ihe  best  intentioned  officialism  can  never  give  to 
children,  and  from  home  life  the  “  Children  of  the 
ktate  are,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  hopelesslv 
cut  off.  There  are  20,000  such  children  on  the  Truth 
Toy  Fund  list.  Who  will  grudge  a  trifle  for  the  purpose 
of  brightening  their  lives  at  Christmas  time? 

Secondly,  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  the- 
Truth.  Toy  Fund  does  its  work  without  any  charge  to 
subscribers.  The  whole  of  the  dolls  are  dressed  by 
lady  volunteers,  who  themselves  provide  the  material, 
so  that  the  Fund  only  pays  the  cost  of  their  naked’ 
bodies.  The  whole  of  the  clerical  work  is  done  in- 
Truth  Office.  The  cost  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  is  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  Truth.  The 
only  charge  upon  the  Fund  beyond  the  bare  cost  of  the 
dolls  and  toys  is  that  of  packing  and  distribution.  The 
whole  of  the  money  subscribed,  therefore,  goes  directly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  children.  If  the  public  will  give 
me  an  extra  £100  this  year,  an  extra  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  dolls  and  toys  will  be  distributed.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  a  boastful  spirit,  hut  merely  to  satisfy 
subscribers  as  to  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  their 
money. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Hilton  Carter  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Plall  that  hall  will  again  be  available  this  year  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  dolls  and  toys,  and  that  the  Show  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  15 
and  16.  If  any  ladies  would  kindly  undertake  to  dress 
some  of  the  large  dolls,  there  are  still  half  a  dozen  or 
so  waiting  for  clothes,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  at 
once  on  receipt  of  applications  for  them.  The  whole 
of  the  small  dolls  are  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  off 
my  hands.  As  there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  dolls  of  both  sizes,  I  hope  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
in  every  sense  a  record  one.  It  is  hoped  to  introduce 
several  new  attractions  into  the  Show  this  year,  but 
further  announcements  on  that  subject  will  be  made 
later. 

THE  TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

In  addition  to  the  dolls  and  toys,  I  have  been  able 
for  many  years,  as  most  readers  of  Truth  will  be 
aware,  to  present  at  Christmas  a  new  sixpence  to  every 
child  in  the  London  workhouses  and  workhouse  schools,, 
excepting  those  who  are  too  young  to  know  what  to  do- 
with  the  money.  This  distribution,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  originated  with  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry, 
who  for  twenty-three  years  sent  a  parcel  of  new  sixpences 
to  Truth  Office  every  Christmas  without  ever  allowing 
me  or  anybody  else  outside  his  own  family  to  know 
where  the  money  came  from.  On  his  death,  some  two 
years  ago,  many  readers  of  Truth  expressed  their  hope, 
that  this  unique  Christmas  gift  to  the  poorest  of 
London’s  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
offered  to  subscribe  if  a  fund  were  opened  to  continue 
it.  A  fund  was  accordingly  started,  and  Sir  Tress 
Barry’s  family  approved  of  its  bearing  his  name,  and 
have  themselves  contributed  very  generously  towards  it. 
In  this  way  Sir  Tress  Barry’s  benefaction  has  survived 
him,  and  I  trust  it  will  long  do  so.  The  total  number 
of  children  in  the  workhouses  of  an  age  to  receive  the 
sixpences  has  been  for  some  years  past  about  11,000, 
more  or  less ;  last  year  it  was  10,781.  The  amount, 
therefore,  required  for  the  Tress  Barry  Fund  is  about 
£275,  and  towards  this  I  have  already,  £64  1$.  3d.  in 
hand  from  last  year’s  surplus  sixpences  and  contribu¬ 
tions  sent  to  me  during  the  present  year.  If  every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Toy  Fund  will  kindly  add  a  few  sixpences 
for  the  Tress  Barry  Fund,  the  required  amount  will  be 
very  quickly  raised. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  then,  that  I  want  about 
£1,250  for  these  two  funds.  I  have  no  doubt  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming,  but  I  would  ask  every  reader  to 
let  me  have  his  or  her  contribution  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  that  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
how  far  I  can  go  towards  satisfying  all  the  claims  that 
will  shortly  be  made  upon  me. 
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A  FIVE  PER  CENT.  HOME  INVESTMENT. 

qiHE  prevailing  fashion  amongst  investors,  which  is 
JL  growing  into  a  habit,  of  demanding  investments 
yielding  5  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  renders  welcome,  both 
to  the  public  and  the  brokers  who  advise  them,  any 
reference  to  fresh  or  overlooked  securities  offering  that 
return.  'The  other  day,  in  course  of  conversation  with 
a  leading  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  I  came  across 
a  home  investment  which  appears  to  be  amply  secured, 
giving  a  yield  of  5  per  cent.  Before  setting  out 
the  details  I  would  like,  in  view-  of  the  nonsense  that 
has  been  talked  lately  about-  the  lack  of  security  for 
capital  in  this  country,  to  emphasise  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  safe  English  stocks  which  can  be 
bought  to  give  a  5  per  cent,  return.  That  British 
securities  are  at  present  unpopular  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing.  The  explanation,  if  the  halfpenny  press  and  its 
followers  are  to  be  believed,  lies  in  the  wicked  doings 
of  the  Government,  whose  objects  are  simply  spoliation 
and  confiscation.  According  to  others  the  non-popu¬ 
larity  of  Home  securities  is  largely  due  to  the  lies  and 
exaggerations  of  those  very  halfpenny  papers  and  their 
followers.  “If  you  keep  up  sufficiently  long  and  loud 
throughout  the  country  the  cry  that  our  trade  is  going 
to  the  dogs  and  that  capital  is  to  be  swept  away  in 
an  orgy  of  Socialism  you  are  bound,”  it  is  contended, 
“in  time  to  work  upon  the  nerves  of  the  nervous,  and 
capitalists  are  notoriously  nervous.”  Well,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  indulge  in  a  political  argument,  I  may  leave 
to  others  the  task  of  deciding  which  explanation  is 
correct.  So  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  many 
investors  who  place  their  money  in  foreign  securities 
do  so  merely  because  they  want  5  per  cent.,  or  as  near 
5  per  cent,  as  they  can  get,  and  have  perforce  to  take 
foreign  stocks  because  of  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
getting  such  a  rate  upon  fixed  interest-bearing  securi¬ 
ties  at  home.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  shares 
of  English  companies  which  pay  from  5  up  to  10  per 
cent.,  but  they  are  junior  securities,  the  dividends  upon 
which  are  not  fixed,  but  subject  to  variation  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  trade. 

The  stock  to  which  I  would  draw  my  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  is  in  the  discredited  Brewery  section,  and  its 
association  with  that  group,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  only  reason  why  it  can  be  picked  up  at 
its  present  price.  I  refer  to  the  Four  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debenture  stock  of  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Company.  The  company,  although  recon¬ 
structed  in  1891,  dates  back  as  far  as  1860.  The  total 
of  the  first  debenture  stock  is  £500,000,  behind  which 
comes  £300,000  of  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Deben¬ 
ture  stock,  and  £1,500,000  capital  stock,  part  of  an 
authorised  total  of  £1,740,000.  The  company  possesses 
two  acres  of  freehold  land  and  a  small  part  leasehold, 
adjoining  Cannon-street  Station.  This  property  is 
specifically  mortgaged  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Four 
per  Cent.  First  Debenture  stock.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  close  estimate  of  the  worth  of  this  land,  but 
situate  as  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City  the  value 
must  be  something  very  substantial.  I  doubt  if 
£400,000  would  be  an  over-estimate  of  the  value,  so 
that  here  alone  is  security  for  four-fifths  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  company’s  first  debenture  stock.  The 
company  owns  also  some  250  freehold  and  leasehold 
licensed  houses,  over  which  the  Trustees  hold  a.  first 
charge.  The  Trustees,  moreover,  hold  a  first  charge 
over  £240,000  uncalled  capital. 

Last  year  the  net  profits  of  the  company,  before  pay¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  debenture  stock, 
amounted  to  £72,161.  The  interest  on  the  stock  called 
for  £20,000.  The  report  dated  January  25,  1909, 
showed  a  cash  balance  of  £35,000.  An  amount  due  by 
the  company  on  deposits  of  £62,500  was  offset  by- 
investments  in  Consols  and  other  gilt-edged  stocks, 
£50,000,  and  loans  on  mortgage,  book  debts,  interest 
and  rents  receivable,  £267,500,  with  no  other  liabilities 
ranking  against  the  company  in  priority  to  the  four 
per  cent,  debenture  stock,  except  two  small  items,  viz., 


sundry  creditors  £28,000,  and  rents  payable  £4,200. 
The  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock  is 
quoted  at  82-84  cum  the  half-yearly  dividend  due  on 
November  1.  It  thus  pays  practically  five  per  cent,  at 
the  price,  and  can  only  be  redeemed  after  January  1, 
1913,  at  the  option  of  the  company  at  108  per  cent.  It 
used  to  stand  at  112,  and  Avas  unobtainable  at  the  price 
a  feAv  years  ago.  The  facts  I  have  given  make  it  clear 
that  the  stock  is  very  much  under-valued. 

ARGENTINE  RAILWAY  RESULTS. 

Three  important  Argentine  railway  companies  have 
declared  their  dividends  in  respect  of  the  year  or  half- 
year  ended  30th  June  last.  The  results  made  known  by 
the  Entre  Rios  did  not  please  some  -sanguine  specular- 
tors,  but  together  Avith  those  announced  by  the  two  big 
Southern  lines  they  fulfilled  reasonable  anticipations. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern,  the  premier  system 
of  Argentina,  is  paying  a  balance  dividend  of  4  per 
cent.,  making  7  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  change  in 
the  net  revenue  balance  was  a  nominal  one,  showing 
an  addition  of  £6,700  at  £810,200,  so  that  practically 
the  Avhole  of  the  increase  in  gross  receipts,  which 
according  to  the  published  estimate  amounted  to 
£198,200,  was  absorbed  in  increased  Avorking  expenses 
and  fixed  charges.  So  far  in  the  current  year  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  has  a  published  gain  in 
traffics  of  £52,000,  but  in  view  of  the  recent  drought, 
which  specially  affected  agricultural  and  pastoral  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  portion  of  the  company’s  area,  stockholders 
must  be  prepared  for  less  satisfactory  receipts  during 
the  next  crop-moving  season,  which  commences  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  company  will  have 
bigger  charges  to  face  this  year,  and  as  from  1st  July, 
1910,  £6,000,000  of  Four  per  Cent.  Extension  shares 
are  convertible  into  Ordinary  stock,  which  would  mean, 
if  the  7  per  cent,  rate  is  to  be  maintained,  an  additional 
requirement  for  dividend  of  £180,000.  The  company, 
therefore,  has  a.  task  in  front  of  it  which  makes  unlikely 
any  material  rise  in  its  stocks  at  present.  But  the 
Great  Southern,  when  required,  has  risen  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  before,  and  in  a  land  of  such  promise  as  Argentina 
it  may  again  manage  to  get  along  without  disturbing 
the  sweet  serenity  of  7  per  cent,  dividends.  In  any 
case,  the  company  is  in  a  strong  financial  position  to1 
meet  whatever  good  or  ill  fortune  may  aAvait  it. 

The  Bueno-s  Ayres  Western,  like  the  Great  Southern, 
is  paying  a  final  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  thus  repeating 
the  customary  rate  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Like 
the  “  Bags,”  too,  this  company  pays  its  dividend  free 
of  tax,  which  means  a.  useful  little  bonus  of  8s.  2d.  As 


before,  the  surplus  appropriations  are  on 

a  handsome 

scale,  as  may  be  seen 

below :  — 

1908-9. 

1907-8. 

Reserve  . 

.  £100,000 

£75,000 

Renewals  . 

nil . 

50,000 

Staff  pension  fund  . 

10,000  . 

10,000 

Benevolent  fund  . 

5,000  . 

5,000 

Carry  forward  . 

176,100  . 

145,700 

£291,100  . 

£285,700 

The  total  allowances 

set  aside  sboAV  an 

increase  of 

£5,400  more  than  a  year  ago.  Gross  receipts  in  the 
tAvelve  months  increased  £91,600,  of  which  £36,600 
Avas  retained  as  net  gain.  In  vieAV  of  the  recent 
drought,  brilliant  things  must  not  be  expected  of  the 
Western  in  the  current  year,  and  the  increase  made  in 
the  balance  forward  is  doubtless  an  official  recognition 
that  traffics  may  show  some  falling  off.  But  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Western,  relative  to  its  size,  is  the  strongest 
placed  railway  company  in'  Argentina,  and  those  of  my 
readers  who  bought  the  stock  a-s  an  investment  on  my 
recommendation  need  have  no  hesitation  in  keeping  it. 

The  Entre  Rios  Railway  Company  in  the  first  part  of 
1908-9  did  so  w-ell  as  to  encourage  unduly  optimistic 
dividend  hopes  in  some  quarters.  Although  in  the 
final  weeks  of  the  year  earnings  showed  up  less  grandly, 
the  published  receipts  for  the  year  were  £68,000  more 
than  in  1907-8.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  payment 
of  nothing  on  the  Second  Preference  stock,  against  3 
per  cent,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  looks  poor.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  company  had  to  provide  something  like  £40,000 
more  by  way  of  interest  on  new  "debenture  stock ;  and, 
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seeing  that  3  per  cent,  on  the  Second  Preference  means 
£22,000,  while  the  sum  now  placed  to  reserve  and 
renewal  is  up  £5,000,  the  result  is  better  than  appears 
on  the  surface. 

THE  REJUVENATION  OF  “JOHNNIES.” 

Since  the  absorption  of  the  Barnato  Consolidated 
Mines  by  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 
Co.  in  1905,  and  the  death  of  'Mr.  Henry  Barnato  last 
year,  there  is  nothing  left  to  link  the  Barnato  group 
with  its  famous  founder,  the  meteoric  “  Barney,”  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  glory  has  departed  from  what  would 
now  be  more  accurately  known  as  the  Joel  group.  Many 
people,  even  those  most  closely  in  touch  with  Rand 
finance,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  “Johnnies” 
company  has  the  largest  number  of  shares  issued  of 
any  of  the  Kaffir  Trust  companies,  though  it  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that  “Johnnies”  have  of  late  years  not 
attracted  so  much  speculative  interest  as  in  the  old  days. 
With  an  issued  capital  increased  to  no  less  than 
£3,950,000  in  £1  shares,  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
take  many  years  after  the  absorption  of  the  Barnato 
Consolidated  for  the  “Johnnies”  company  to  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  satisfactory  dividends.  Luckily,  as  the 
result  of  the  recent  revival  on  the  Rand,  the  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  “  Johnnies  ”  has  come  sooner  than  could  have 
been  counted  upon,  and  the  directors  in  the  report  just 
issued  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  are  now  able  to 
claim  that  “the  financial  position  of  the  company  is 
the  strongest  ever  presented  to  the  shareholders,  the 
liquid  assets  alone  exceeding  the  liabilities  by  the 
sum  of  £933,184.”  The  history  of  the  enlarged  com¬ 
pany’s  finances  can  be  most  easily  grasped  from  the 
following  conspectus  of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts 
since  the  Barnato  absorption  :  — 

190S-9.  1007-190S.  190G-7.  1905-6 

£  £  £  £ 

Profits  realised  . f  17.20S  £3  746  66,740 

Dividends  on  investments ]•  511,063  <  166,213  217,548  126,669 

Rent,  interest,  commission, &c.J  1.114,406  130,654  138,204 


Gross  receipts  .  511,063  297,827  401,948  331,613 

Balance  brought  forward  .  79,295  45,939  3S,780  173,736 

Total  available  . ; 590,353  343,766  440,728  505,349 

Administration,  iuterest,  &c.  32,749  59,155  84.2  5  86  958 

Depreciation  .  —  7,815  310,534  379,611 

Dividend  . . .  395,000  (10  p.c.)  197,500  (5  p.c.)  -  _ 

427,749  264,470  394,789  4S6.569 

Balance  carried  forward .  162,609  79,295  45,939  38.7SO 

Even  the  above  figures  do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of 
the  leeway  which  the  company  lost  during  the  years 
1905-8,  for  in  addition  to  the  heavy  allowances  for 
depreciation  which  were  written  off  from  profit  in 
respect  of  1905-7,  the  directors  last  year  transferred 
about  as  much  again,  namely,  £750,000,  from  the 
reserve  fund  to  depreciation  of  shareholdings,  etc.,  and 
to  special  reserves  for  definite  contingencies. 

How  far  the  “Johnnies”  company  has  made  up 
former  depreciations  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  the 
directors  pursue  the  conservative  course  of  keeping  all 
their  share,  mining,  and  land  assets  down  to  book 
figures,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  current  value  of  these 
assets  exceeds  the  amount  at  which  they  stand  in  the 
balance  sheet  by  an  enormous  figure  “  which  constitutes 
a  very  large  inner  reserve  in  the  company’s  favour,” 
in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £250,000  remaining  at  Reserve 
Fund.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  say  this  time  how  the 
company’s  increased  profits  of  a  round  half-million  have 
been  earned,  for  by  a  regrettable  departure  the 
directors  have  carried  their  always  somewhat  secretive 
policy  a  step  further  by  returning  earnings  simply  in 
one  lump  sum.  No  schedule  of  investments  is  given, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  at  the  earnings  from, 
dividends  indirectly,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  company  must  have  made  a  great  deal  more 
from  realisations  among  its  various  holdings  than  for  a 
long  while  past.  In  fact,  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  undeveloped  claim  hold¬ 
ings  have  been  disposed  of  on  very  satisfactory  terms, 
principally  in  exchange  for  shares  in  adjoining  gold 
mining  companies,  such  as  the  Crown  Mines  Con¬ 
solidated  Main  Reef,  Main  Reef  West,  and  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Langlaagte,  in  the  last-named  of  w7hich  the 


“Johnnies”  already  held  a  substantial  interest.  Since 
the  closing  of  the  accounts  it  is  added  that  further  good 
business  of  the  above  character  has  been  negotiated. 
The  group  of  gold  mines  with  which  the  company 
is  associated  has  during  the  year  produced  in  the 
aggregate  gold  to  the'  value  of  £2,275,000  and  has  dis¬ 
tributed  dividends  amounting  to  a  total  of  £680,000.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  record  a  further  substantial  reduction 
in  working  costs.  In  addition  to  the  mines  actually 
producing  gold,  two  properties  in  which  the  company 
is  largely  interested  have  been  taken  in  hand — the  Van 
Ryn  Deep  and  Randfontein  Deep.  Both  these  mines 
cover  a  large  area  of  valuable  reef-bearing  ground,  and 
on  both  of  them  shafts  are  being  sunk  with  all  possible 
speed.  In  each  case  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  provision  of  the  funds  estimated  to  be  required  in 
order  to  bring  the  respective  mines  to  the  producing 
stage.  .  Altogther,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the 
“  Johnnies  ”  is  on  a  fair  way  towards  making  its  last 
year’s  10  per  cent,  dividend  a  pretty  regular  distribution 
under  normal  conditions,  hut  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  represents  a  very  attractive  yield  on  the  current 
price  of  nearly  £2  for  the  shares. 

A  little  deal  in  rubber  shares. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  from  Mr.  C.  A.  V.  Conybeare,  chairman  of  the 
Rubber  Exploration  Company,  Limited  :  — 

®'irj — My  attention  has  only  to-day  been  drawn  to  the  article 
headed  ‘  A  Little  Deal  in  Rubber  Shares  ”  in  your  issue  of  the 
22nd  inst. 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  colleagues,  that 
neither  I  nor  they  know  anything  whatever  of  the  transaction 
referred  t-o  in  your  article ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  I  know  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  of  any  of  the  parties, 

.  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Percy  Browning,  who  is  a  well-known 
and  respected  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  who  acts  as 
the  company’s  broker  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  company 
to  employ  a  broker. 

If  any  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  guilty  of  any  irregu¬ 
larity  he  is  amenable  to  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
who,  according  to  your  own  account,  in  this  case  are1  satisfied0 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  shares  standing  in  my  name  were 
placed  in  my  name  simply  as  a  trustee,  and  that  the  company  is 
perfectly  genuine  and  bona-fide. 

Mr.  Co-nybeare’s  disclaimer  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  referred  to  leaves  it  as  much  a  mystery 
as  ever — -indeed,  rather  more  so.  My  readers  may 
recollect  that  in  January  last  Mr.  Conybeare  filed  a 
return  showing  that  this  company,  thirteen  years 
after  its  incorporation,  was  without  either  assets  or 
liabilities ;  that  in  the  summer  a  market  of  a  sort  in 
the  company’s  shares  sprang  up  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
and  that  Mr.  X,  a  broker,  bought  1,000  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  client,  who  subsequently  alleged  that  he  acted 
as  the  agent  of  an  outside  concern  called  the  London 
and  Provincial  Exchange.  The  client  defaulted,  the 
shares,  which  two  or  three  weeks  previously  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  £1  2s.  6d.  to  £1  2s.  9d.,  suddenly  became 
unmarketable,  and  Mr.  X  was  consequently  left  with 
a  loss  of  £1,150.  Mr.  Browning  figured  in  the  story 
as  the  broker  from  whom  the  1,000  shares  were  obtained, 
and  it  appeared  that  for  a  fortnight  or  so  prior 
to  the  sale  they  stood  in  the  name  of  Lilian  Excell, 
but  that  originally  they  formed  part  of  a  block  of  93,750 
issued  as  fully  paid  to  the  Western  Investment  and 
Trust  Corporation,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Mr. 
Conybeare.  It  further  appeared  that  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  Mr.  Conybeare  had  transferred  10,000  of 
such  shares. 

Mr.  Conybeare  now  tells  me  that  neither  he  nor  his 
colleagues  knew  anything  of  the  transaction  I  described  ; 
also  the  shares  were  placed  in  his  name  simply  as  a 
trustee,  and  that  the  company  is  perfectly  genuine  and 
bona-fide.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this  will  afford 
but  cold  comfort  to  Mr.  X  and  anybody  else  who  may 
have  been  landed  with  the  company’s  shares  at  the 
fictitious  price  to  which  they  were  somehow  hoisted. 
Obviously,  Mr.  Conybeare  and  hi.s  colleagues  must  not 
be  blamed  for  a  transaction  of  which  they  knew  nothing 
whatever;  but  quite  as  obviously  the  description  of  the 
company  as  perfectly  genuine  and  bona-fide  cannot  be 
applied  to  some  of  the  dealings  which  ba-ve  taken  place 
in  its  shares. 
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The  Stock  Markets — Record  Generally  Satisfactory — 
Home  Securities  Still  “  Side-Tracked  ” — The  Mone¬ 
tary  Outlook — Home  Rails  and  the  Rumoured  Road 
Motor  Scheme. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  record  of  the  Stock  Markets 
last  week  was  one  of  cheerfulness  and  growing  activity. 
Americans  still  maintained  a  prominent  place  for  width 
of  movement,  while  there  Avas  a  greater  hum  of  'business 
in  the  mining  sections,  and  an  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment  of  trading  in  the  Miscellaneous  market,  notably 
in  land  shares.  Gilt-edged  securities,  as  the  Yankees 
would  say,  remain  “  side-tracked.”  A  3  per  cent, 
yield  upon  Consols  proved  sufficiently  attractive  to 
a  few  stray  buyers,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  investors 
are  too  busy  looking  for  higher  yields.  Apparently 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  home  politics  have 
encouraged  some  “  bear  ”  sales  of  Goschens  lately, 
for  the  contango  at  the  monthly  settlement  last  week 
ran  off  to  the  very  low  figure  of  1^  per  cent.  In  the 
near  future  monetary  influences  are  likely  to  act  as 
a  further  check  upon  any  material  recoA^ery  in  the 
loAArest  interest-bearing  stocks.  Really  stiff  money  rates 
are  not  likely  this  year,  so  that  speculators  have  nothing 
to  fear  ;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  nominal  rates  for  some 
months  ruling  in  Lombard-street  will  before  long  dis¬ 
appear.  If  so,  bankers  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful, 
for  they  have  been  passing  through  exceptionally  lean 
times,  and  at  best  their  profits  on  account  of  the 
current  half-year  can  hardly  fail  to  shoAV  some  diminu¬ 
tion.  According  to  last  Aveek’s  return,  the  Bank  of 
England’s  Reserve  wras  down  below  26  millions  (a 
million  less  than  a  year  ago).  This  Avas  due  partly  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter  'outflow  of  cash  to  the  country 
(some  of  AV'hich  Avill  soon  return),  but  it  was  also  the 
outcome  of  big  gold  withdraAvals  abroad.  Gold  is  still 
going  in  large  quantities  from  the  Bank  to  supply 
Egypt  and  South  America,  while  the  Continent  (prin¬ 
cipally  Russia)  is  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  heavy 
weekly  arrivals  of  bar  gold.  The  City  has  begun  to 
discuss  the  prospects  of  a  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate. 

The  Home  Railway  market  remains  in  the  slough, 
and  as  if  the  market  had  not  enough  to  contend  Avith  at 
the  present  time,  rumours  were  circulated  last  week  to 
the  effect  that  an  ambitious  project  Avas  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  road  motor  service  to  compete  wuth 
the  railways  for  the  conA^eyance  of  goods  traffic  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  from  the  ports.  Those 
inclined  to  get  unduly  alarmed  over  this  story  may 
consider  one  or  two  things  Avhich  make  effective  rivalry 
of  the  raihvays  on  the  part  of  road  motors  extremely 
unlikely  for  heavy  goods  traffic.  There  is  first  the 
question  of  the  quick  despatch,  Avhich  in  the  case  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  merchandise  traffic  is  all 
important;  second,  the  difficulty  road  vehicles  would 
have  in  conveying  goods  in  bulk;  third,  the  question 
of  Avarehousing  and  clearing-house  arrangements,  which 
the  railways  have  perfected  as  the  result  of  huge  expense 
and  organisation  extending  over  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  current  earnings  go,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  trade  is  on  the  mend,  but  it  is  not  yet 
of  a  sufficiently  positive  character  t©  help  Railway 
stocks.  However,  Avith  perhaps  the  two  exceptions  of 
the  Great  Eastern  and  the  Great  Northern,  the  declines 
in  receipts  AAffiere  such  are  showm  are  not  rela¬ 
tively  large.  The  Great  Eastern  is  still  feeling  acutely 
the  effects  of  omnibus  and  tramway  competition,  which 
has  caused  the  closing  up  of  several  stations  in  the 
suburban  area,  and,  as  will  be  recalled,  recently  forced 
further  reductions  in  fares.  Brighton  “A,”  which 
from  time  to  time  seems  to  attract  a  speculative  folloAV- 
ing,  suffered  a  further  sharp  set-back.  The  market  has 
partially  got  over  the  little  scare  about  a  competing 
tube  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  finding  of  the  money 
for  such  a  scheme,  in  view  of  the  results  attending  other 
metropolitan  tube  enterprises,  is  likely  to  prove  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  But  a  fresh  unsettling  factor 
cropped  up  in  the  news  that  the  Brighton  Company’s 
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neA\r  suburban  electric  service,  OAving  to  alterations 
rendered  necessary  in  the  position  of  the  signals,  Avould 
not  be  ready  for  full  working  in  October,  as  previously 
announced,  but  would  have  to  be  delayed  for  another 
two  months. 

Tiie  Phenomenal  Rise  in  U.S  Steels— London  “  Beau  ” 
Loses  £250,000  —  Atchison  Results  —  Canadian 
Pacific’s  Big  Land  Deal — Trunk  Earnings. 

The  buoj’ancy  of  United  States  Steel  shares  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  American  market. 
Steels  soared  to  97§,  a  fresh  record,  the  strength 
here  being  fostered  by  repurchases  on  the  part  of  an 
operator  Avho,  some  months  ago,  AAhen  the  price  was  in 
the  forties,  is  understood  to  have  sold  a  big  “  bear.” 
He  is  now  said  to  have  completed  his  covering  trans¬ 
actions  at  a  loss  totalling  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  Such  a  deal  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
average  speculator,  hut  the  individual  in  question  is,  I 
am  told,  still  a  millionaire.  The  rise  in  Steels  has 
been  accompanied  by  reports  that  the  next  dividend 
on  the  shares  will  be  raised  to  4  per  cent.,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  advance  to  5  per  cent.  Even  so,  the  pre¬ 
sent  price  seems  to  very  generously  discount  such  an 
increase  in  the  rate,  though,  of  course,  Wall  Street  often 
rises  superior  to  such  prosaic  considerations  as  interest 
yields.  Another  share  in  the  forefront  last  Aveek  Avas 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  It  is  reported  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  take  over  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Railroad  from  the  receiver,  the  price  to  be  paid 
being  $9,000,000,  Avhich  will  be  found  by  an  issue  of 
Chesapeake  Preferred  stock.  The  Chesapeake  is  reported 
to  have  acquired  the  Hocking  Valley  line.  Union  and 
Southern  Pacifies  have  remained  strong  favourites,  and 
the  demand  for  Atchisons  has  increased.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  report  for  the  year  to  June  30  last  made  a  very 
fine  showing.  The  total  operating  revenues  amounted 
to  $94,265,000,  an  increase  of  $3,647,000  oA^er  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year’s  figures.  Expenditures  aggregated 
$57,495,000,  a  decrease  of  $3,135,000,  which  leaves  the 
net  reArenue  at  $36,771,000,  an  increase  of  $6,783,000. 
The  company  has  $30,036,000  cash,  and  also  $3,765,000 
general  bonds,  in  its  treasury.  An  increase  in  the  divi¬ 
dend  to  a  6  per  cent,  basis  has  been  talked  about  for 
some  months,  and  certainly  seems  probable. 

Canadian  Pacifies  derived  an  impetus  from  the  news 
that  the  company  has  sold  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  near  Calgary  to  an  American  syndicate, 
at  a  price  yielding  a  handsome  return,  and  that  the 
same  syndicate  has  made  an  application  to  subsequently 
purchase  a  further  2,000,000  acres.  The  news  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  railway  company  and  to  Canada 
generally,  as  foreshadowing  a.  material  influx  of  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  to  South  Alberta.  Bumper  traffic  returns 
and  hopes  of  earnings  being  swollen  by  the  Seattle 
Exhibition  have  also  contributed  to  keep  alive  a 
“bullish”  sentiment  in  the  market  for  Canadian. 
Pacifies.  So  far  as  gross  receipts  are  concerned,  the 
company  in  the  first  tAVo  months  of  its  current  financial 
year  has  more  than  made  up  the  leeAAray  lost  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1S08.  The  actual  gain  in  gross 
receipts  for  the  period  July  1  to  August  31  was 
$1,888,000.  Working  expenses  increased  $1,297,000, 
leaving  net  earnings  $591,000  to  the  good.  Nothing 
has  transpired  yet  regarding  a  new  issue  of  shares,  but 
the  dealers  still  wait  rather  expectantly  judging  from 
the  fact  that  at  each  of  the  recent  fortnightly  settle¬ 
ments  Canadas  have  commanded  a  higher  contango 
than  other  shares  in  the  American  market,  “  takers  in” 
being  rendered  shy  by  the  possibility  of  “rights”  which 
would  involve  them  in  the  trouble  of  tracing  the  regis¬ 
tered  holders  to  collect  the  “rights,”  a  task  which  in  the 
case  of  Canadas,  which  are  extensively  held  in  small 
lots  by  small  investors,  often  means  much  correspond¬ 
ence  and  delay.  The  Grand  Trunk  continues  to  shoAV  a 
sloAArer  rate  of  progress  than  its  larger  neighbour.  In 
the  tAvo  months  to  the  end  of  August  its  gross  receipts, 
excluding  the  Grand  Trunk  Western,  went  up  £102,000, 
the  Avhole  of  which  went  in  increased  operating  costs. 
In  other  words,  the  'company,  as  I  predicted,  is  now 
applying  all  additional  income  upon  the  upkeep  of  the 
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property,  thus  making  up  as  far  as  possiblo  for  the 
arrears  of  repair  and  maintenance  work  incurred  during 
the  disastrous  times  of  1908. 

Mexican  Railway  Dividend— Colombian  National — The 
Line  Completed — Tee  Question  of  the  July  Coupon 
— Manila  Railway  Progress. 

The  dividend  announced  by  the  Mexican  Railway 
last  week  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest,  though  as 
the  company  now  publishes  in  advance  its  net  receipts 
for  the  half-year,  there  was  not  this  time  the  same  wide 
difference  in  the  estimates,  and  therefore  not  the  same 
amount  of  gambling  on  the  dividend  as  in  times  gone 
by.  In  paying  the  full  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  upon  the  first  pre- 
ierence  stock,  and  at  the  rate  of  2]]  per  cent,  upon  the 
second  preference,  the  company  has  done  just  about 
as  it  foreshadowed.  Net  earnings  in  the  period  showed 
an  increase  of  $194,300,  but  the  company  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  earnings  front  the  Vera  Cruz  Pier  and 
Launch  service,  which  in  the  June  half  of  1908  brought 
in  £12,695.  The  dividend  of  2§  per  cent,  upon  Seconds 
compares  against  If  per  cent,  a  year  ago,  the  difference 
involving  a  sum  of  £4,375.  In  respect  of  the  current 
half-year,  the  company  continues  to  do  well,  and  some 
payment  on  the  Second  Preference  stock  is  likely,  in 
addition  to  the  full  rate  on  Firsts.  But  the  savings  in 
the  next,  few  months  will  probably  be  not  on  the  same 
wholesale  scale  as  in  July  and  August,  for  the  company 
is  now  running  against  a  period  when  expenditure  was 
rigorously  curtailed.  It,  therefore,  might  be  as  well  if 
those  who  bought  Mexican  Seconds  and  Ordinary  at 
lower  figures  took  advantage  of  the  present  high  prices 
to  secure  profits. 

The  coupon  due  July  1  upon  the  Six  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures  of  the  Colombian  "National  Rail¬ 
way  remains  unpaid.  The  company  has  made  energetic 
representations  to  the  Government,  and  now  that3  the 
new  Administration  has  settled  down  into  office,  a  cable 
is  expected  any  day  giving  authority  for  the  cashing  of 
the  coupon.  The  line,  according  to  an  official  notifica¬ 
tion  made  the  other  day,  is  now  completed  and  open 
iOr  through  traffic.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
demand  for  the  issues  of  the  Manila  Railway,  the  "  B  ” 
debentures  having  risen  to  78^,  and  the  Five  per  Cent. 
Preference  shares  to  The  possibilities  of  these 

securities  I  emphasised  in  a  lengthy  article  in  Truth  of 
June  2,  when  prices  were  respectively  72  and  2^.  To 
date,  since,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  company 
shows  leceipts  amounting  to  $1,598,315,  an  increase  of 
$140,023,  and  with  the  extensions  on  hand  traffic  is 
almost  bound  to  grow. 

Mining  Markets — The  Gambling  Fever,  in  the  House  : 
Wallis  Syndicates— “  Omne  Ignotum  Pro  Magnifico  ” 

Among  Rhodesians— Chartered  at  £2— Kaffirs  and 

the  Labour  Question. 

.  Lhr  years  Rhodesians  have  usually  followed  humbly 
m  the  van  of  the  Kaffir  market,  but  during  the  past 
week  further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  it  has  been  easier  to  deal  in  thousands 
ot  the  speculative  favourites  than  it  would  have  been  to 
deal  m  hundreds  a  few  months  ago.  Chartered  and 
anganyikas  have  attracted  more  attention,  and  Enter¬ 
prises  have  broken  fresh  records.  Kaffirs  have  been  a 
lackadaisical  market,  after  being  in  the  dumps  for  a 
day  or  two  in  connection  with  the  monthly  settlement 
on  the  Paris  Bourse  and  on  Cape  selling  of  Deep 
Le,ve!s’  wiple  the  Moroccan  trouble  has  later  become 
a  factor.  In  the  Diamond  group  there  has  been  further 
genuine  buying  by  moneyed  people,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  option  business  in  £>e  Beers  and  Jagers  De¬ 
emed  issues  induced  by  the  glowing  account  of  the 
diamond  trade  given  at  the  Jagers  meeting  last  week. 
West  Africans  have  presented  signs  of  life  on  one  or 
two  oceasions  but  the  looked-for  renewal  of  sustained 
activity  is  still  delayed. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  wonder  among  staid  busi¬ 
ness  men  m  what  an  insidious  way  the  gambling  fever 


perennially  steals  through  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 

ordinarily  sober  members  will  bid  wildly  for  the  shares 

of  a  concern  about  which  they  know  little  and  care 

less  so  long  as  they  can  snatch  a  profit  out  of  the 

melee.  I  have  recorded  in  my  recent  notes  how  rife 

tins  spirit  has  been  of  late  in  the  Rhodesian  and  other 

markets,  but  last  Tuesday  it  reached  its  zenith  in  a 

Tp  •  in  the  shares  of  an  insignificant  West 

African  concern  known  as  the  “  Wallis  Syndicate,” 

TAith  a  capital  of  only  £6,000  in  £1  shares.  Mostly 

7hti  'f°  knowled8eof  tlie  syndicate  beyond  the  report 

Barikf'f  W3S  ?1'mw  t0  ,aCquire  a  hitherto  unknown 

SfTrl  i  Ta  m  West  Africa’  and  ^at  a  number  of 

were  ^  T™  connected  with  it,  the  shares 

ov.er  P’-  P°int  ril  P°lnt’  straight  from  £10  to 

operators \bP1GCt  6  0nly  gleam  °f  sense  most 

operators  showed  was  m  confining  their  purchases  to 

five  or  ten  shares  at  the  most,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 

’died0outSth  b  in  tue  faCf  that  Since  the  enthusiasm 

20  25  which  ShfjeS  have  been  a  nominal  market  at 
20-25  which  quotation,  even,  would  no  doubt  not  be  long 

maintained  if  many  holders  wanted  to  sell  Partied 

lai!y  as  authentic  information  is  rather  scanty,  it  would 

detads  ofthe  W  r  V  fo1*  me  to  go  into  tie 

say  that  af  the  9  Syndlcate  at  P^ent,  but  I  may 
say  that  as  the  property  is  situated  miles  away  from 

o' «£? TJr  9  "I*** of  the  !»»«'• » is  ilffi 
to  take  it  very  seriously,  considering  how  many  years 

TaqMh  ^  o-n: 

a*haVe  quoted  ,th®  Wallis  Syndicate  as  a  type  of  the 
gambling  fever  which  at  present  shows  signs  M  spread- 

1pg  m,^e  H°f e’  alt.hough  no  great  section  of  the  public 
has  yet  been  drawn  in  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  ” 

.  , 1  A  1S  remarkable  hoiv  the  lack  of  much  official 
information  as  to  the  reported  recent  rumoured  impor¬ 
tant  developments  m  various  Rhodesian  mines  seems  to 
stimulate  speculative  enthusiasm  instead  of  quenching 
it.  A  not  very  brilliant  development,  so  far  as  official 

niw-8'’  New-Found-Out  ”  claims  of  the  Enter- 
piise  Gold  Mining  and  Estates  Company,  instead  of 

toS<a°  niw1  K  ?perator,s»  haS  led  them  to  pit  the  shares 
to  a  new  high  record— namely,  not  far  short  of  5 

^gainst  under  2  early  this  year,  and  about  10s.  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  Enter¬ 
prise  is  a  very  large  holder  of  Giants,  and  that  great 
imgs  are  looked  for  when  the  drive  from  that  com¬ 
pany  s  new  shaft  cuts  the  reef  at  the  seventh  level  any 
ime  now.  No  doubt  the  Giant  reef  lives  up  to  its  title 
as  regards  magnitude,  but  it  is  not  very  high  grade,  and 
who  shall  say  how  much  of  it  will  ultimately  prove  to 
be  so  payable  as  is  hoped  from  the  indications  at  below 
the  sixth  level  obtained  before  the  old  shaft  caved  in 
about  a  year  ago?  While,  however,  there  is  something 
tangible  to  go  for  in  this  case  and  that  of  the  Globe  and 
lice  nix,  where  the  effect  of  the  recent  rich  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  mine  is  at  present  being  officially  esti¬ 
mated.,  what  is  there  to  be  said  of  the  Selnkwe  gamble, 
to  which  I  referred  at  some  length  last  week?"  Since 
then  the  directors’  report  has  been  issued,  and  shows  the 
payable  ore  reserves  last  March  to  be  only  15,000  tons, 
while  the  developments  recorded  are  almost  uniformly 
disappointing.  Yet  the  recent  "good  buyers,”  as  they 
are  called  in  the  market,  have  mostly  stubbornly  clun°- 
to  the  shares,  and  Selukwes  remain  about  double  what 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Apparently  the  independent 
engineer  who  is  examining  the  mine  would  have  to  have 
the  inductive  powers  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the 
ingenuity  of  Arsene  Lupin  to  discover  on  what  the 
shares  were  bought. 

During  the  past  week  the  tendency,  to  which  I  drew 
attention  in  my  last  notes,  to  direct  more  notice  to 
Chartered,  Tanganyikas,  and  Zambesias  has  made 
further  progress.  I  dealt  then  with  the  reasons  for  this 
demand,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Chartered  have  at 
last  touched  £2,  having  been  under  that  figure  ever 
since  the  capital  was  increased  from  £6,000,000  to  its 
present  level  of  £9,000,000,  assuming  that  the  option 

The  most  reliable  Guide  on  Mining  Shares  is  the  Minino 
Investor,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London.  Post  free,  7d. 
Every  investor  and  stock-broker  should  read  it. 
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•and  conversion  rights  are  exercised.  There  is  one  point 
to  he  always  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  in  such  shares  as 
Chartered,  Tanganyika^,  etc. :  that  there  is  always  a 
free  market  in  them,  and  that  in  a  possible  collapse  of 
the  Rhodesian  “  boomlet  ”  on  any  untoward  develop¬ 
ment,  a  speculator  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  badly 
left  as  in  other  less  prominent  descriptions.  It  may 
be  significant  of  some  doubt  as  to  the  general  outlook 
that  the  directors  of  the  Eldorado,  besides  securing  a 
guarantee  for  their  new  issue  of  50,000  shares,  hare 
offered  them  to  present  holders  at  no  less  than  £1  under 
the  current  price. 

There  is  little  fresh  to  say  this  week  about  the  Kaffir 
position.  General  Botha,'  before  returning  to  South 
Africa,  gave  a  very  encouraging  account  of  the  prospects 
of  Federated  South  Africa  to  Reuter’s  correspondent, 
and  confirmed  the  general  market  view  that  the  recent 
native  labour  scarcity  on  the  Rand  is  only  a  temporary 
phase.  At  the  same  time,  the  actual  turn  of  the  tide  does 
not  seem  to  have  set  in  until  too  late  to  benefit  the  mines 
last  month.  It  is  apparently  on  the  expectation  of  poor 
gold  and  labour  returns  for  September,  due  to  be 
announced  next  Saturday  or  Sunday,  that  J ohannes- 
burg  operators  during  the  past  week  sent  over  selling 
orders  in  some  of  the  speculative  descriptions  in  which 
they  have  recently  more  particularly  interested  them¬ 
selves,  more  especially  .certain  of  the  developing  Deep 
Levels.  However,  the  big  Kaffir  houses  are  credited  with 
now  seeing  their  way  more  clearly  with  regard  to  the 
labour  position,  and  there  are  rumours  that-  they  have 
been  laying  their  plans  for  the  preparing  of  the  market 
for  the  flotation  of  various  amalgamation  and  other 
schemes  which  have  been  laid  aside  temporarily  during 
the  holiday  months. 

Industrials — All-round  Activity  in  Land  Shares — 
Hudson’s  Bays’  Substantial  Rise  —  Aboukirs  an 
Attractive  Purchase— Palmer’s  Shipbuilding  Report. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  Industrial  market  last  week 
was  the  outburst  of  activity  in  land  shares,  Canadian, 
Egyptian,  South  American,  Australasian,  and  Far 
Eastern  descriptions  all  attracting  attention.  Southern 
Albertas,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Lands,  and  Western 
Canadas  advanced  on  the  news  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railwuy  has  disposed  of  something  like  a  million 
acres  of  land  at  Calgary,  while  the  upward  movement 
of  Hudson’s  Bays  was  helped  by  the  improved  sales 
for  the  quarter  just  ended.  In  the  corresponding  period 
of  1908,  this  company’s  sales  of  town  plots  and  farm 
lands,  amounting  together  to  £13,900,  were  the  smallest 
recorded  for  some  years.  In  town  lots  a  further  falling 
off  has  occurred,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  big  recovery 
in  the  sales  of  farm  lands  brings  up  the  amount  for  the 
quarter  to  £52,400.  The  purchase  money,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  is,  for  the  most  part,  payable  by  instal¬ 
ments  spread  over  several  years.  In  the  matter  of 
actual  receipts,  the  past  quarter  showed  an  increase  from 
£48,600  to  £53,100,  while  for  the  six  months  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30  the  receipts  were  £114,000,  as  compared  with 
£100,000  in  the  corresponding  half  of  1908.  This  is 
satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  all  the  same  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  any  attraction  in  Bays  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  at  anything  like  the  high  price- — it  is  now  97^ — 
to  which  they  have  been  raised.  After  some  fluctuations 
Pekin  Syndicates  and  Shansis  exhibit  on  balance  a 
further  slight  gain.  In  an  article  on  June  23,  when 
the  price  was  If,  I  drew  attention  to  the  shares  of  the 
Aboukir  Company,  and  subsequently  gave  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  I  described  the  concern  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  soundest  land  companies  in  the  Delta.  I 
showed  that,  taking  only  £50  per  feddan  as  the  value 
of  its  unsold  land,  the  company  possessed  assets  which 
gave  a  value  of  over  £2  to  its  shares.  Lately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Board  is  understood  to  have  sold  some 
land  at  £120  to  £150  per  feddan,  a  transaction  which 
makes  my  estimate  of  £50  look  very  conservative.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  the  company  has  not  been  pushing 
the  sales' of  its  lands,  devoting  its  energies  rather  to  the 
creation  of  a.  substantial  rent  roll.  This  policy,  I  hear, 
is  being  attended  with  growing  success,  and  it  is 


rumoured  that  for  the  current  financial  year,  which 
ends  on  December  31,  the  dividend  may  be  raised  above 
the  8  per  cent,  which  has  been  paid  in  each  of  the  last 
few  years.  Aboukirs,  therefore,  at  a  trifle  over  £2,  still 
look  an  attractive  purchase. 

Cotton  and  Textile  and  Iron  and  Steel  shares  have 
presented  no  features  of  interest.  Another  very  poor 
showing  is  made  by  Palmer’s  Shipbuilding  and  Iron 
Company.  Not  only  have  the  ordinary  shareholders  been 
without  any  dividend  since  1906-7,  when  5  per  cent, 
was  distributed,  but  the  dividend  on  the  cumulative 
preference  shares  is  now  eighteen  months,  in  arrear. 
There  was  a  loss  on  last  year’s  trading  of  £63,700,  as 
against  £48,400  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and 
adding  to  this  debenture  and  loan  interest  the  deficit 
is  £79,700,  the  total  debit  balance  being  thereby 
brought  up  to  £127,400.  However,  the  directors  state 
that  an  order  has  been  received  from  the  Government 
for  a  battleship  of  the  improved  Dreadnought  type, 
tenders  have  been  sent  in  for  other  ships,  and,  on  the 
■whole,  the  company’s  prospects  are  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  brighter. 

From  the  report  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  for  the 
half-year  ended  June  30,  which  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
yen  2,995,841  for  appropriation.  The  directors  propose 
that  yen  400,000  be  added  to  reserve,  and  recommend  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Popularity  of  Rubber  Shares. 

The  following  is  from  a  correspondent  who  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  rubber  share  market : 

“  Rubber  shares  are  going  higher,  and  this  continues 
to  he  the  most  active  market  among  Industrials,  for  the 
public  is  now  taking  a  hand  in  a  very  determined  fashion. 
All  producing  companies  made  phenomenal  profits 
last  }rear,  with  rubber  selling  at  4s.  lOd.  per  lb.  This 
year  began  with  rubber  at  5s.,  and  by  steady  increases 
it  has  now  risen  to  9s.  3d.  per  lb.  The  dividends  for 
1909-10  will  be  even  more  astounding  than  the  Linggi, 
Selangor,  and  Vallombrosa  payments  of  60  per  cent., 
75  per  cent.,  and  80  per  cent,  respectively.  Selangor 
is  expected  to  show  250  per  cent,  profit  ior  1909,  and 
to  pay  200  per  cent.  But  rubber  will  not  command 
9s.  3d.  for  ever.  Tlie  Brazilian  crop  has  been  delayed 
by  the  low  state  of  the  Amazon,  and  will  not  arrive 
until  late  November  or  December,  when  some  fall  in 
values  is  expected.  Even  this  is  already  discounted, 
and  dealers  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure  rubbei 
for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Mincing-lane  anticipates 
no  fall  below  7s.  for  at  least  two  years. 

“While  this  is  excellent  news  for  shareholders,  I 
must  utter  a  warning  of  the  real  danger  ahead.  We 
shall  have  trouble  from  company-mongering,  over- 
capitalisation,  and  the  flotation  of  impossible  properties. 
Already  there  are  over  300  plantation  companies  in 
existence,  and  each  week  sees  a  fresh  batch  touting  for 
capital.  Fortunately,  the  industry  has  been  so  marvel¬ 
lously  remunerative,  with  prices  always  rising,  and 
^Mincing-lane  and  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  so 
jealously  watchful  of  the  markets,  that  the  number  of 
•wild  cats  is  comparatively  small.  First,  I  would  advise 
investors  to  ignore  all  concerns  growing  rubber  in 
Central  and  South  America.  They  cannot  compete  with 
the  East.  Secondly,  I  should  avoid  all  new  issues 
•offering  2s.  shares  for  subscription,  and  indeed  it  would 
he  wise  to  boycott  all  new  companies  which  do  not 
already  possess  large  planted  areas  in  well-tried  dis¬ 
tricts.  Rubber  trees  do  not  reach  the  tapping  stage 
,for  four  to  six  years,  and  heaven  only  knows  what  will 
be  the  conditon  of  the  market  in  five  or  six  years’  time. 

“  I  consider  that  the  gamble  in  the  shares  of  the  new 
concerns  has  gone  too  far  and  too  fast,  and  there  is 
trouble  brewing.  The  senior  companies,  even  at  large 
premiums,  are  more  attractive  to-day,  as  is  seen  by 
the  names  passing  each  account  of  some  of  the  leading 
financiers  in  London.  Linggis,  Pataling,  Selangor, 
Malacca,  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  Bukit  Rajah 
are  assured  of  great  prosperity  for  the  next  few  years, 
even  with  rubber  at  3s.  per  lb;  but-  Inch  Kenneths  at 
£7,  just  paying  a  first  dividend1  of  5  per  cent.,  London 
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Asiatics,  Bertams  and  Golcondas  have  been  hoisted 
beyond  reason.  One  pundit  asserts  that  Golconda  will 
pay  25  per  cent,  at  Christmas,  while  an  examination  of 
the  last  balance-sheet,  plus  a  knowledge  of  this  year’s 
output,  convinces  me  that  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  will 
be  an  extravagance.  The  public,  as  a  whole,  is  inclined 
to  stick  to  the  big  dividend  payers;  while  others  enjoy- 
ing  special  sources  of  information  and  guidance  are 
laying  in  shares  .  of  the  second-class,  such  as  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Batu  Tiga,  Langkat  Sumatra  and  Serdang 
Centrals.  Another  safe  group  consists  of  companies 
with  other  revenue-producing  crops- — tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
cocoanuts,  etc.  Of  these  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations 
has  paid  regular  15  per  cent,  dividends  (with  occasional 
bonuses)  for  twenty-one  years  from  tea,  and  has  over 
4,000  planted  (or  in  planting)  with  rubber.  United 
ankat  has  tobacco  and  rubber;  while  a  low-priced 
share,  with  a  small  capital,  Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber, 
has  been  comparatively,  neglected  at  If. 

Biitish  North  Borneo  shares  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment  last  week  by  their  rapid  upward  movement,  chiefly 
aue  to  rubber.  This  is  a  chartered  company,  which  has 
paid  regular  dividends  for  many  years.  Its  territory 
is  now  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  rubber  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  Sekong  company,  which  has  some  eleven- 
year-old  trees,  has  been  selling  rubber  at  very  high 
prices,  and.  this  is  of  good  augury  for  the  other  nine 
companies  now  planting  rubber  in  Borneo.  The  parent 
company  is  selling  land  as  high  as  £5  an  acre ;  it  is 
paying  off  £60,000  debentures,  two  new  rubber  flotations 
are  pending,  and  an  important  foreign  deal  is  being 
fixed  up.  This  is  why  Paris  is  buying  Borneos  and  is 
talking  them  higher  than  its  sister  chartered  company 
in  Rhodesia.” 

An  Underwriting  Offer. 

<f  The  underwriting  of  new  issues  of  rubber  shares  as 
the  most  profitable  and  safest  of  all  business  ventures  ” 
is  the  theme  of  seductively  worded  advertisements  in 
many  of  my  contemporaries.  It  seems  that  hitherto 
this  “form  of  investment”  has  been  the  monopoly 
of  capitalists,  a  state  of  things  which  the  British 
and  Colonial  Trading  Syndicate,  Limited,  have  nobly 
etermined  to  remedy  in  tiio  interests  of  investors 
of  moderate  means.  Just  now,  such  investors  are 
being  given  an  “  opportunity  to  participate  ”  in  the 
forthcoming  flotation  of  the  Western  Ghauts  Rubber 
Estates,  Limited.  Prom  the  “proof”  prospectus, 
marked  “private”  and  “not  for  circulation,”  but  sent 
'Out  broadcast,  it  appears  that  the  Syndicate  are  the 
vendors  to  the  company,  and  that  they  have  under¬ 
written  the  whole  of  the  proposed  issue  of  220,000 
two  shilling  shares  at  a  commission  of  7f  per  cent. 
In  the  accompanying  circular  they  state  that  “  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  shares  will  be  over¬ 
subscribed.”  Do  they,  therefore,  want  to  grab  the  com¬ 
mission  for  themselves  ?  Some-  selfish  capitalists  might, 
but  not  so  this  altruistic  Syndicate,  who  offer  all  and 
sundry  the  privilege  of  coming  in  as  sub-underwriters 
at  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.  Sad  to  relate,  one  of 
the  letters  that  I  have  received  on  -the  subject  asks  the 
following  cynical  question:  — 

If  the  Syndicate  think  the  shares  will  be  over-subscribed  why 
on  -earth  should  they  urge  strangers  like  myself  to  sub-underwrite 
thereby  reducing  their  own  profit  from  7t  to  2£  per  cent.  ? 

This  reveals  a  spirit  of  scepticism  which  if  it  were 
spread  abroad  would  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  City 
philanthropy  of  which  the  British  and  Colonial  Trading 
Syndicate  supplies  so  impressive  an  example. 

New  Issue. 

The  Pacific-Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company 
has  been  chartered  in  the  State  of  Washington,  U.S.A., 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a  steam 
•railway  from  Prospect,  Oregon,  to  Crescent  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  total  length  is  185  miles,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  railway  will  open  up  a  country  rich  in  timber, 
coal,  and.  other  minerals  and  agricultural  resources 
the  capital  is  $10,725,000,  divided  into  2,145,000  shares 
of  five  dollars  (£1)  each,  of  which  400,000  are  now 
offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Leopold  Mayer  and  Co., 
Limited. 


The  National  Share  Harries. 


Two  more  ladies  have  confided  to  me  their  dis¬ 
appointing  experiences  with  the  notorious  bucket-shop 
which  styles  itself  the  National  Share  Exchange.  In 
the  first  case  the  victim  parted  with  £6— a  sum  she 
could  ill  afford  to  throw  away — for  what  is  known,  in 
the  language  of  the  bucket-shop,  as  a  “  triple  combina¬ 
tion ’’—three  successive  one  per  cent,  cover  gambles  in 
American  Rails,  carried  out  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Exchange.  Eventually  the  lady  was  informed 
that  her  money  had  been  lost  with  the  exception  of  a 
balance  of  15s.,  which  has  not,  however,  yet  been 
remitted  to  her,  although  nearly  three  months  have 
elapse'd.  In  the  other  case  there  were  three  separate 
transactions,  beginning  on  June  21  with  a  payment  of 
£6  to  the  Exchange  as  3  per  cent,  cover  for  a  deal  in 
Union  Pacifies.  This  was  sent  in  response  to  a  most 
pressing  and  alluring  circular,  and  from  casual  glances 
at  the  quotations  in  the  newspapers  during  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  Union  Pacifies  were  rising, 
the  lady  imagined  that  she  would  make  a  handsome 
profit.  Her  instructions  to  the  Exchange  were  to  do 
the  best  they  could  on  her  behalf.  What  they  did  was 
to  close  the  deal  the  day  after  it  was  opened,  a  tem- 
poiaiy  set-back  in  the  price  of  the  shares  having  at 
once  run  off  the  cover.  The  fact  that  she  had  lost  the 
£6  was  not  communicated  to  the  lady,  but  she  was 
urged  to  enter  into  further  transactions,  with  the  result 
that  on  July  14  she  paid  the  Exchange  £10  for  a  “  call  ” 
to  July  31  -of  400  Randfontein  Extensions.  This  option 
she  was  led  to  believe  would  produce  a  huge  profit. 
On  August  16  she  paid  another  £5  for  a  “call”  of 
eight  Steels.  A  request  for  her  account  having  been 
ignored,  the  lady’s  husband  called  at  the  Exchange  on 
September  21  for  an  explanation.  The  total  loss  of  the 
£6  sent  on  June  21  and  the  £10  sent  on  July  14 
was  then  for  the  first  time  disclosed,  and  with  regard 
to  the  third  transaction  it  was  stated  that  it  had  been 
closed  on  September  15,  and  that  the  lady  could  (“if 
she  cared  ” !)  have  back  £4  4s.  out  of  the  £5  paid  as 
option  money.  This  was  accepted,  the  result  being  a 
net  loss  of  £16  16s.  out  of  the  £21  handed  to  the 
Exchange. 

Both  these  ladies,  like  innumerable  other  dupes,  were 
gulled  into  supposing  that  the  business  of  the  National 
Share  Exchange  is  to  make  profits  for  its  clients.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Its  business, 
in  common  with  that  of  every  other  bucket-shop,  is  to 
make  profits  for  itself  out  of  the  losses  of  its  ‘clients. 
All  its  own  gains,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  offices,  the 
wages  of  a  small  army  of  clerks  and  a  huge  expenditure 
on^  postages,  printing,  and  advertising,  have  to  come 
out^  of  the  pockets  of  the  innocents  on  whom  the 
Exchange  preys.  It  is  a  scandalous  business,  and  to  my 
mind  not  the  least  shameful  part  in  it  is  played  by 
those  newspapers  which,  in  return  for  their  share  of  the 
plunder,  give  publicity  to  transparently  mendacious 
and  misleading  advertisements. 

The  Eatonesque  Enterprises. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  was  asked  for  my  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  desirability  of  an  investment  in  the  shares 
of  the  Patent  Block  Tar,  Motor  Oil  and  Asphalte  Co., 
Limited.  The  elegant  title  of  this  concern  was  new  to 
me,  but  the  inquirer  thoughtfully  forwarded  a  pro¬ 
spectus  and  I  saw  on  the  front  page  the  following  list 
of  directors  :  — 

Sir  C.  B.  H.  'Soame  (Bart.),  solicitor,  Dawley,  Salop,  chairman. 

H.  W.  L.  Way,  J.P.,  Spencer  Grange,  Yel-dham,  Essex. 

Dr.  W.  R.  White,  M.D.,  Hlghfield,  W  ad  h  urs  t ,  S  us  sex. 

S.  J.  Acland,  M.I.G.E.  (Gas  Works  Engineer),  Newport,  Mon. 

Dr.  John  Maclean,  26,  Earle  Street,  Liverpool. 

That  was  quite  sufficient.  All  the  names  were  familiar 
to  me  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  wild-cat 
enterprises  of  that  prolific  promoter,  Mr.  Edmund 
Eaton,  and  a  glance  at  the  third  page  of  the  prospectus 
showed  that  this  company  was  launched  in  January,  ‘ 
1907,  by  his  notorious  Waterworks,  Lighting,  and 
Power  Investment  Corporation  from  the  old  address 
at  99,  Cannon-street.  At  that  time  it  was  styled  the 
Tar  Patents  Solidifying  and  Distilling  Co.,  but  it  has 
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now  -been  re-christened  and  a  fresh  prospectus  is  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  document  is  not  one  that  calls  for  serious 
-criticism — indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  company  is 
•tarred  with  the  Eaton  brush  is  :.a  ample  reason  for 
leaving  its  shares  alone. 

Quite-  recently  I  referred  to  the  rude  awakening  that 
'had  come  to  the  investors  in  three  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  gas 
and  water  undertakings  in  Laindon,  East  Sussex  and 
Hurst  Green  Now  I  observe  that  the  shareholders 
of  a  fourth,  the  Ticehurst  and  District  Water  and  Gas 
Co.,  a-re  bestirring  themselves.  They  have  certainly 
been  very  patient.  The  company  has  raised  capital  on 
shares  and  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £67,000,  but 
since  the  end  of  1904  the  directors  have  not  even 
deigned  to  submit  any  accounts  showing  what  has  been 
-done  with  the  money. 

“  Yigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  ran  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box,"  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 

A  coupon  will  always  be.  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  coeered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  mahe  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  {one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which,  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 

■  be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 

■  causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  J  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper . 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
.the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Moonraker. — The  line  is  still  doing  well,  and  the  bonds  have 
speculative  prospects.  But,  of  course,  they  are  liable  to  consider¬ 
able  fluctuation.  E.  B.  P. — 1  and  2.  I  cannot  say  offhand,  though 
thore  have  probably  been  references  of  the  kind.  3.  Well  secured, 
.though  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  them  safe,  particularly 
'the  “C  ”  debentures.  4.  There  is  room  for  a  further  rise,  more 
■particularly  in  the  “  A.”  Do  not  forget  that  152^  per  cent,  of 
^arrears  must  be  paid  on  those  shares  before  the  “  B”  is  entitled 
-to  anything.  5.  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  is  foreshadowed.  6. 
The  traffics  are  not  published  on  this  side.  7.  There  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  amalgamation  scheme,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
>'8.  Answer  4  applies.  J.  IJ.  J/.— For  speculative  purposes  I  regard 
No.  5  as  the  pick.  No.  4  seems  high  enough.  Nos.  1  and  3  are 
good  investments,  hut  I  doubt  if  you  will  see  much  further  rise 
in  them.  No.  2  would  be  cheap  at  107,  but  the  present  price 
is  about  124,  which  seems  pretty  well  high  enough.  Kappa. — 

1  do  not  know  the  concern,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  prospectus  the 
•  offer  is  obviously  one  that  should  be  declined. 

Mines. 

E.  J.  T . — The  mine  is  not  expected  to  last  more  than  a  few 

■  years  more,  and,  in  my  opinion,  you  could  make  a  better 
, .  selection  for  purchase  just  now.  Bucks. — Better  be  content 

to  secure  a  small  profit  in  each  case.  I.O.U. — Prospects  are  very 
speculative,  and  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  a  purchase.  Sirron. 
— The  Zambesia  Exploring  is  the  parent  of,  and  has  a  large 
(interest  in,  the  Tanganyika.  A  purchase  of  the  shares  on  the 
top  of  the  recent  rise  would  be  speculative.  Burger. — 1.  They 
are  being  talked  higher  by  people  who  are  usually  well  informed. 
-2.  Hold  for  a  better  market.  3.  A  purchase  now  would  be  highly 
-  speculative.  4.  A  fair  selection  for  a  small  profit.  5.  United 
Explorations  would  probably  go  better  sooner  or  later.  Edhci. — 
I  do  not  look  for  much  improvement  in  the  price  of  the  shares. 
Prospects  are  speculative,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  keep  the 
debentures.  Mann. — Possibly  if  you  sold  now  you  might  be 
able  to  get  in  again  at  a  lower  figure  later  on.  2.  A  fair 
selection,  having  regard  to  the  company’s  interests  in  the  Aber- 
corn  district  ami  the  approach  of  dividend  time.  3.  I  do  not 
look  for  much  improvement  in  the  near  future.  Stokio. — Nos.  1 
and  4  appear  to  have  the  best  speculative  possibilities.  Punjabi. 

_ -Both  are  sound  lock-ups.  Knight  Centrals  may  receive  a 

-dividend  in  the  early  future,  but  .the  Brakpan  will  not  start 
crushing  till  next  year. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Wyline. — Nos.  1  and  2  would  make  good  investments.  I  do  not 
care ‘for  the  others.  Woolley.— 1.  As  a  speculative  investment 
worth  holding.  The  Government  has  guaranteed  a  minimum  divi¬ 
dend  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  as  from  January, 
1908,  and  some  market  men  take  sanguine  views  about  dividend 
prospects  before  the  expiry  of  this  guarantee.  2.  It  is  a  sound 
■  investment.  3.  See  this  week’s  article  on  City  of  London  Brewery 


first  debenture  stock.  For  speculation,  United  Egyptian  Lands 
and  Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency.  G.  II. — City  of  London 
Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock,  Central 
London  Railway  Four  per  Cent,  preferred  Ordinary  stock,  and 
Lyons  Five  per  Cent,  preference.  Juvis. — They  are  all  too  short 
dated  to  be  suitable  for  the  ordinary  investor.  Allowing  for  early 
redemption  at  par  the  yields  do  not  make  the  stocks  attractive. 
Pothouse. — No.  3  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  I  do  not  look  for 
much  rise  in  the  time  you  mention.  In  the  case  of  No.  2  you 
must  be  prepared  to  lock  away  the  stock  for  a  year  or  so.  Imme¬ 
diate  prospects  are  rather  doubtful  No.  1  is  a  progressive 
speculative  purchase,  hut  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  No.  4.  Divi¬ 
dends  are  about  as  probable  as,  say,  the  abolition  of  the 
income-tax.  Seri'eiblc. — It  is  not  a  list  I  think  much  of  for 

permanent  investment,  though  Nos.  7  and  8,  as  well  as  No.  6, 
have  speculative  prospects.  You  might  do  better  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 'City  of  London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
debenture  stock,' Mortgage  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred^. 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien 
bonds,  Argentine  Government  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds, 
Cunard  Shipping  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  debentures  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank  of  Japan  shares.  A.  B.  <7—1  should  prefer  City  of 
London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Dobenture  stock, 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred,  and 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien 
bonds  to  either  of  those  you  name.  Bloemfontein— 1.  The  stock 
seems  about  high  -enough.  2.  S-ee  articles  of  August  18  and  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  when  I  discussed  the  position  at  some  length.  The  point 
you  must  keep  in  the  forefront  is  the  question  how  the  company  is 
going  to  be  affected  by  its  big  guarantees  to  the  Trunk  Pacific. 
Good  people  are  afraid  the  offspring  is  going  to  be  a  trouble 
to  its  parent  in  its  -earlier  years.  3.  I  must  wait  and  see.  Syntax. 
—1.  I  do  not  care  for  them.  It  is  a  line  as  yet  in  the  making,  and 
the  information  available  here  is  scanty.  2  and  3.  Y  ou  might  make 
better  selections  than  either.  Natalian.— No.  3  would  be  a  fair 

speculative  purchase.  I  do  not  care  for  No.  2,  and  see  no  special 
attraction  just  now  in  No.  1.  Chaucer. — 1  and  2.  Fair  holdings.  3. 
More  speculative.  4.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  them.  5.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  L.  IF. — The  shares  you  name  are  good 
of  their  kind.  At  present  the  industry  is  under  a  cloud,  but  it 
will  doubtless  revive  again  a  little  later  on.  There  is  more 
likelihood  of  capital  appreciation  in  the  case  of  P.oodepoort  United 
than  the  other  mining  shares  named.  Jacobus.— 1.  I  can  make 
no  recommendation.  You  would  be  best  advised  to  deal  only 
through  a  member  of  the  -Stock  Exchange  2.  I  do  no l  care  much 
for  them.  3.  I  do  not  recall  the  name,  but  it  sounds  uncommonly 
like  a  bucket-shop.  Novelist. — 1.  I  see  no  reason  to  do  so.  2. 
Probably  not  for  about  a  couple  of  years.  There  are  no  debentures 
or  preference  shares.  3.  I  do  not  care  for  them.  The  company 
is  strangely  reticent  in  issuing  reports  as  to  its  doings.  Edelweiss. 

_ 1  -See  note  in  another  column.  2.  See  this  week  s  article. 

3.  In  a  good  market  such  a  rise  would  not  be  unlikely. 
M  L.  L.—l.  Highly  speculative.  2.  A  hopeful  lock-up.  3.  I 
do  not  -think  it  comes  in  that  category.  4.  Better  be  content 
with  a  moderate  profit  in  each  case.  5.  They  will  probably  go 
higher.  6.  Prospects  of  both  doubtf  ul,  though  the  reports  should 
throw  some  useful  light  on  the  position.  Y  arrow.— 1.  A  i air  loc  c- 
up.  2.  These  might  be  retained  for  dividends,  o.  Both  are  run 
in  the  interests  of  a  bucket-shop.  Dubinis—l.  They  might  be 
held  a  month  or  so,  at  any  rate.  No  dividends  are  paid  at 
present.  2.  A  further  purchase  would  be  a  fair  speculation.  3. 
Better  be  content  with  a  moderate  profit.  4  They  would  probably 
have  some  improvement  in  a  buoyant  market.  Somali.  1.  Tor 
the  present  they  should  be  held.  2  ana  o.  Tes.  Imp.  1.  The 
recent  history  of  the  company  does  not  entitle  me  to  take  a  san¬ 
guine  view.  *  2.  Witwatersrand  Deep.  3.  I  do  not  recommend 
ft  Best  stick  to  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  4.  City  of 
London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock 
Baluck.—l.  An  old  and  sound  institution,  but  for  many  years  it 
has  not  been  able  to  pay  more  than  4  per  cent.  In  view  of  this 
modest  result  I  do  not  particularly  recommend  a  purchase.  A 
You  might  watch  for  an  early  opportunity  to  realise.  3.  i  cannot 
forecast  a  rise  in  them,  but  the  shares  would  make  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Harvest  — A  good  list  and  suitable  for  your  purpose. 
Desirability. -1.  See  Insurance.  2.  An  excellent  investment. 
Cigarette.- 1.  The  preference.  2  and  3.  Yes  4.  Dividends 'on 
the  Egyptians,  January  and  July,  and  on  the  Japanese  February 
and  August.  The  interest  accruing  up  to  the  end  of  1911 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  allotment  of  further  fully  paid  deben¬ 
tures  of  the  same  series.  I  have  not  heard  what  the  company 
is  doing  in  this  matter,  and  would  suggest  vour  writing  to  the 
secretary  on  the  point.  5.  You  might  sell.  See  article  City  of 
London  Brewery  Debentures  this  week.  6.  These  might  be  held 
for  the  present. 

Miscellaneous. 

j  ]yp  X.— Thanks  for  your  note.  Always  pleased  if  readers 
who  come  across  cheap  stocks  will  send  along  particulars.  But 
in  the  case  of  -Salvadors  I  have  already  recognised  their  merits, 
recommending  them  in  an  article  on  April  14  when  -the  price  was 
79  Calcutta.—  1.  I  dealt  with  the  company  m  an  article  on 
July  14  2  I  have  heard  no  specific  reason  for  the  recent  set¬ 

back.  Ennis,  K. — Keep  the  shares  you  have  You  might  buy 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares,  'Spies  Petroleum  and  City  of 
London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  debenture  stock. 
TOO  —The  company  has  a  big  property,  which  is  doubtless 
capable  of  big  things,  but  much  development  work,  involving  heavy 
expense,  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  shareholders  are  likely  to 
reap  the  benefit.  W ellington.—ifee  this  week’s  article  on  City  of 
London  Brewery.  Bunting.— 1.  Yes,  a  lugh-class  investment. 
2.  The  present  prices  seem  reasonable.  Rag— res.  Seaman.— 
If  you  have  a  profit  it  might  be  as  well  to  take  it.  They  are  at 
best  a  mere  gamble.  Cric—  For  speculative  purposes  Nos.  3,  4 
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(the  “B  ”  stock),  5,  6,  and  7  are  all  fairly  hopeful.  Nos.  1  and  2 
are  good  things,  but  might,  be  regarded  more  as  investments 
than  speculative  purchases.  I  still  hear  good  accounts  of  Egyptian 
investment,  and  Agency,  United  Egyptian  Lands,  and  Aboukir 
Ordinary.  Investor,  Pinna'  Green. — The  company  has,  so  far,  had 
a  good  record,  and  appears  to  be  a  sound  industrial  undertaking. 
Wig. — 1.  Both  seem  worth  locking  away.  The  land  shares  have 
the  wider  scope  for  ultimate  improvement.  Kalla. — 1-2.  I  have 
no  recent  information  about  this  bucket-shop.  3.  Another 
bucket-shop,  against  which  I  have  frequently  warned  my  readers. 
4.  No.  Do  your  business  through  a  broker  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  G.  II.  S.  and  others. — As  I  have  often 
explained,  the  bucket-shop  run  by  Gferson,  Hamson,  and  Co.  (alias 
Dirk  Dronkers),  is  a  flat-catching  concern  of  the  worst  type. 
IF.  G.  D. — 1-2.  The  bonds  are  genuine,  but  there  are  enormously 
long  odds  against  any  individual  holder  winning  a  prize,  and,  as 
i  told  you  before,  the  Paris  firm  will  charge  you  prices  from 
30  to  60  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  market  quotations.  You  will 
be  foolish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  3.  The  lottery 
takes  place,  but  many  of  the  ticket  touts  are  swindlers,  and  in 
any  event,  owing  to  the  number  of  the  tickets  and  the  system  of 
drawings,  the  chance  of  winning  a  substantial  prize  is  extremely 
remote.  It.  G.  W. — See  note  in  another  column.  Claim  the 
balance  admittedly  due  to  you.  Atcha. — Have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  or  any  other  so-called  bank  offering  such  high  rates  of  interest 
on  deposits.  Glacl. — The  two  bonds  for  which  you  paid  Cunliffe, 
Bussell,  and  Co.  £18  are  only  worth  £10  IDs.  Of  course,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  during  four  years  you  have 
not  drawn  a  prize.  The  drawings  will  not  be  completed  till 
1987.  Viti, — As  to  the  syndicate,  see  note  in  another  column. 
1-2.  I  do  not  recommend  either  of  them ;  the  latter  especially 
should  be  avoided.  M.  A.  F.  and  J.  H.  S. — Thanks.  Ebor. — - 
See  rule  as  to  coupon.  Trccow. — Such  an  amount  is  best  kept  in 
the  P.O.  Savings  Bank.  You  could  not  get  the  same  absolute 
safety  elsewhere.  IF.  A. — It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  put 
money  into  such  a  concern.  Castle  and  II.  D.  G. — I  have  no 
information  regarding  them.  Jinleee  and  others. — -Next  week. 
See  Buie  7  above. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


Very  Low  Premiums — Convertible  Term  Policies — Whole 
Life  Assurance  Limiting  the  Number  of  Premiums. 

IN  my  last  two  articles  I  have  been  explaining  that, 
especially  for  people  unfamiliar  with  matters  of 
finance,  life  assurance  is  safer  and  likely  to  be  more 
profitable  than  any  other  financial  transaction  they  can 
engage  in.  To-day  I  propose  to  show  the  benefits  of 
particular  kinds  of  policies  in  special  circumstances. 
For  purposes  of  illustration  I  will  assume  that  a  man 
has  reached  the  age  of  thirty  at  the  time  he  effects  his 
assurance  and  will  give  the  terms  for  policies  of 
£1,000 ;  it  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
premiums  for  larger  or  smaller  sums  are  proportion¬ 
ately  higher  or  lower. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  for  many  men 
is  the  largest  possible  provision  for  dependants  in  the 
event  of  their  early  death.  If  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
a  man’s  income  becoming  larger  later  on  than  it  is  at 
present,  a  very  good  way  of  accomplishing  this  result 
is  to  take  what  is  called  a  convertible  term  policy.  An 
annual  premium  of  £11  17s.  6d.  covers  this  risk  of 
premature  death ;  this  premium  only  pays  for  the  chance 
that  death  may  happen  within  a  year,  and  unless  later 
on  a  higher  premium  is  paid  the  policy  may  never 
become  a  claim  at  all.  The  contract  is  strictly  akin  to 
fire  insurance,  under  which  the  contingency  insured 
against  may  or  may  not  happen.  This  premium  of 
£11  17s.  6d.  a  year  for  the  assurance  of  £1,000  is 
allowed  to  continue  for  some  specified  number  of  years, 
such  as  ten,  twenty,  or  even  more,  and  if  death  occurs 
within  the  term  the  sum  assured  is  paid.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  end  of  the  term  comes,  the  policy-holder  must 
do  one  or  other  of  two  things  :  either  the  contract  comes 
to  an  end  altogether  and  he  receives  back  no  part  of 
the  money  that  he  has  paid,  since  he  has  had  good 
value  for  his  premiums  in  the  protection  that  has  been 
provided ;  or  else  he  converts  his  merely  protective 
policy  into  whole  life  or  endowment  assurance  at  a 
higher  rate  of  premium,  under  which  the  sum  assured 
i3  certain  to  be  paid  at  some  time  or  other,  provided 
the  payment  of  premiums  is  kept  up.  Thus,  if  a  man 
pays  £13  17s.  6d.  a  year  for  ten  years,  he  has  to  pay 
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thereafter  for  the  rest  of  his  life  £31  Is.  8d.  a  year  to 
secure  £1,000  at  death  whenever  it  occurs ;  when  he 
converts  this  merely  protective  policy  into  ordinary 
whole  life  assurance  he  begins  to  share  in  the  profits, 
and  in  every  way  the  policy  corresponds  to  a  whole  life 
Avith-profit  policy  effected  at  age  forty. 

A  very  valuable  privilege  attaches  to  these  convertible 
term  policies.  Whatever  the  state  of  a  man’s  health 
may  be  at  the  time  of  changing  the  policy,  he  is  entitled 
to  have  the  assurance  without  any  further  medical 
examination;  this  privilege  is  of  greater  value  than 
many  people  recognise.  Men  who  are  in  robust  health 
at  thirty  not  infrequently  become  ineligible  for  life 
assurance  ten  years  later  ;  still  more  often  people  with¬ 
out  being  altogether  ineligible  are  found  to  be  in  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent  health,  which  involves  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  paying  a  higher  rate  of  premium  than  is  charged 
to  first-class  lives  of  the  same  age.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  really  pressing 
and  imperative  need  for  life  assurance  may  pass  away. 
The  longest  peried  during  which  this  term  insurance, 
with  the  option  of  conversion,  is  allowed  to  continue 
is  to  be  found  in  policies  issued  by  the  Eagle  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  which  gives  the  policy-holder  the  right 
to  change  to  whole  life  or  endowment  assurance  at  any 
time  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Many  men 
may  need  to  provide  for  others  if  they  die  at  thirty,  or 
forty,  or  fifty,  without  feeling  themselves  bound  to  do  so 
if  they  survive  till  sixty-five.  Normal^,  however,  it  is 
the  best  plan  to  change  as  soon  a-s  possible  to  whole  life 
or  endowment  assurance,  and  the  sooner  the  change  is 
effected  the  lower  is  the  rate  of  premium  which  they 
have  to  pay. 

If  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  an  increased  income 
in  future  jrears,  and  if  it  seems  probable  that  /whether 
the  assured  dies  soon  or  lives  long  provision  for  his 
family  is  essential,  then  the  most  suitable  policy  is 
ordinary  whole  life  assurance,  under  which  premiums 
have  to  bo  paid  so  long  as  the  man  lives,  and  the  sum 
assured  is  paid  at  his  death  whenever  it  happens. 
Policies  of  this  kind  can  be  taken  either  with  or 
without  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  life  office, 
the  premiums  for  non-participating  policies  being 
lower  than  for  with-profit  assurance  of  equal  amount. 
Some  companies  issue  policies  that  are  in  some 
sense  intermediate  between  the  ordinai’y  with-profit 
and  the  without-profit  policy.  The  Economic,  for 
example,  charges  quite  low  rates  of  premium  for 
many  non-profit  policies,  which  receive  bonuses  every 
five  years.  The  society  takes  the  view  that  a  large 
amount  of  guaranteed  assurance  is  of  greater  value 
than  very  big  bonuses.  The  Scottish  Provident  goes 
farther,  and  charges  premiums  which  are  but  little  in 
excess  of  non-profit  rates ;  this  institution  confines 
participation  in  profits  to  those  policy-holders  who 
survive  until  the  premiums  paid,  accumulated  at  4  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  sum  assured. 
This,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  giving  a  large  guaran¬ 
teed  bonus  from  the  outset,  and  as  the  Scottish  Provi¬ 
dent  is  a  mutual  society,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  is 
distributed  among  those  policy-holders  who  live  long 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits. 

Although  policies  under  which  the  sum  assured  is 
paid  at  death  whenever  it  happens,  and  which  involve 
the  payment  of  premiums  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
supply  assurance  at  a  low  rate  of  premium,  and  are 
therefore  necessary  and  advisable  in  many  cases,  they 
are  open  to  two  objections.  One  is  that  a  man  may 
have  to  retire  from  active  work  on  reaching  some  such 
age  as  sixty  or  sixty-five,  and  that  consequently  tho 
payment  of  premiums  in  old  age  may  be  inconvenient. 
The  second  objection  is  that  a  man  may  live  to  an 
extremely  advanced  age  and  have  to  pay  an  abnormally 
large  number  of  annual  premiums.  When  his,  policy 
receives  bonuses  that  increase  with  its  duration,  the 
extra  profits  may  fully  compensate  for  the  very  large 
number  of  premiums  which  have  to  be  paid  by  a  man 
who  lives  to  the  age  of,  say,  ninety.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  there  is  much  that  is  attractive  about 
limited  payment  life  policies  ;  these  provide  that  the  sum 
assured  is  paid  at  death  whenever  it  happens,  but  tho 
number  of  annual  premiums  payable  is  limited.  Life 
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assurance  of  this  kind  can  be  paid  for  by  a  single 
premium,  or  by  premiums  spread  over  ten,  thirty,  or 
any  other  number  of  years  that  the  policy-holder 
chooses.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  premiums 
payable  till,  say,  age  sixty-five  is  Very  small  when  the 
assurance  is  effected  early  in  life,  but  becomes  sub¬ 
stantial  when  the  policy  is  not  taken  out  till  middle 
age.  In  many  respects  these  limited  payment  life 
policies  are  the  best  kind  of  assurance  to  take. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 

Truth.] 

Quinlan. — Nos.  1  and  3  on  your  list  are  quite  sound  companies. 
I  know  practically  nothing  about  No.  2.  Voie  Laine. — I  have  no 
great  opinion  of  the  company  in  which  you  are  insured,  and  their 
behaviour  .seems  rather  peculiar.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  told  the  girl  that  you  were  insured.  Your  hus¬ 
band  should  certainly  give  evidence,  and  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  do  so  also.  I  think  it  probable  the  company  will  pay  whatever 
damages  are  awarded.  Maria  Francessa. — 1.  The  premium  is 
£1  12s.  9d.  for  twenty-nine  years— from  age  eleven  to  age  forty — • 
if  the  sum  assured  is  to  be  paid  at  death ;  or  £2  18s.  8d.  a  year 
if  the  sum  assured  is  payable  at  age  forty.  2.  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  Institution.  3  and  4.  Yes.  5.  No.  Desirability.— 
National  Provident  is  best.  Etukishook. — All  are  absolutely  safe, 
exoept  possibly  the  first  on  your  list.  You  are  likely  to  do  best 
with  No.  7.  Sergeant. — 1.  I  have  written  many  articles  about 
house-purchase  insurance.  2.  Apply  to  the  Star  Life  Office,  Moor- 
gate-street,  or  the  Century,  Queen  Victoria-street.  3.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  safe,  but  its  conditions  are  not  particularly  good. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- K>« - 

Anglo-Spanish  Oil  Syndicate. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Oil 
Syndicate,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday  last  at  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wall,  E.C.,  to  consider  an  agreement  with  the  Spanish 
I  etroleum  'Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  assets 
and  undertaking  to  that  company.  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  syndicate,  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  G.  Macdonald)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Leslie  W.  Moore  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  said:  For  the  information  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  two  syndicates  that  have  been  engaged  in  the 
search  for  petroleum  in  Spain,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Peninsular  Oil  Syndicate  was  formed  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
that  the  syndicate  known  as  thh  Anglo-Spanish  Oil  Syndicate  was 
formed  in  April  of  this  year.  From  the  information  that  was 
given  to  us  at  the  start  one  well  had  already  been  sunk  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  the  holders  of  the  ground,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  this  well  and  the  oil  that  was  produced  from  it, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  two  syndicates  that  I  have  referred  to 
should  take  over  the  right  to  acquire  the  two  blocks  of  conces¬ 
sions,  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  distributed  to  the 
shareholders.  Well,  by  about  February  of  this  year  we  had  got 
things  in  order,  and  the  first  drilling  plant  was  shipped  out  to 
Spain.  (Since  then  three  further  drilling  plants,  complete  in  every 
detail,  have  been  shipped,  so  that  to-day  I  may  safely  say  we 
have  four  complete  drilling  rigs  in  active  operation  upon  the  joint 
properties  held  by  the  two  syndicates.  Since  June  we  have  bored 
no  less  a  depth  than  792ft.  We  have  passed  through  various  good 
oil  shows,  we  have  encountered  some  very  strong  ebullitions  of 
gas,  and  at  the  shallow  depth  of  about  310ft.  we  encountered  a 
very  big  show  of  oil,  which  partly  filled  up  the  casing  that  was 
in  the  well.  Work,  however,  was  not  stopped,  but  the  sinking 
was  continued,  and  after  the  sinking  had  been  continued  for  some 
100  ft.  further  we  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  oil  that  we 
had  encountered  at  about  310ft.  was  so  great  that  it  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  force  its  way  between  the  lOin.  and  the  8in.  casing ;  and 
that  on  August  26  of  this  year  it  was  forcing  its  way  with  such 
power  between  the  two  casings  as  to  overflow  the  top  of  the  well 
at  the  surface,  and  as  far  as  we  could  make  out  was  coming  from 
the  oil  belt  that  we  had  passed  through  between  the  300ft,  and 
400ft.  levels.  We  have  shut  down  the  flow  of  oil  as  far  as  we 
can,  and  we  are  sinking  in  No.  1  well  down  to  a  further  depth 
with  the  hope  that  we  shall  strike  a  greater  quantity  somewhere 
between  1,000ft.  and  1,200ft.  Now,  that  is  the  position  to-day 
with  regard  to  No.  1  well.  No.  3  well  has  been  erected  about 
half  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Guadalete  from  No.  1, 
and  after  getting  down  some  450  or  490ft.  we  began  to  encounter 
the  same  favourable  conditions  that  have  been  passed  through 
in  No.  1,  so  that  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  when  greater 
depth  has  been  reached  we  may  meet  with  the  same  favourable 
results  in  No.  3  as  we  have  already  attained  in  No.  1.  In  No.  2 
well  to-day  we  are  down  to  a  depth  of  120ft.,  while  at  No.  4  well 
the  machinery  has  been  erected,  and  they  are  anticipating  the 
commencement  of  boring  opei’ations  almost  immediately.  Since 
February  we  have  obtained,  sent  out,  and  erected  machinery,  and 
got  to  work  in  no  less  than  four  boreholes.  In  No.  1  well  we  have 
actually  found  oil,  and  in  the  remaining  three  we  hope  to  attain 
the  same  result.  The  new  -company  that  is  taking  over  the 
whole  of  the  assets  of  the  two  syndicates  is  going  to  be  provided 


with  adequate  working  capital  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  fact, 
the  first  £5,000  of  the  new  capital  has  already  been  guaranteed, 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  directors  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  to  place  the  remaining  £50,000  working  capital  shares  that 
are  provided  for.  If  the  realisations  in  the  four  wells  turn  out  as 
we  hope  they  will,  we  shall  then  be  an  oil-producing  propo¬ 
sition,  but  to  make  it  a  commercially  producing  proposition  it 
would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  sink  a  further  twelve  or  sixteen 
wells. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Peninsular  Oil  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  held  earlier 
in  the  day,  a  similar  resolution  was  formally  submitted  and 
adopted  unanimously. 

Alby  United  Carbide  Factories,  Limited. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held 
on  the  29th  ult.  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C., 
Mr.  A.  E.  Barton  presiding. 

The  'Chairman ,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he 
was  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  submit  to  the  shareholders  a  report 
which  no  doubt  they  would  consider  satisfactory,  especially  when 
it  was  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  their  financial  year  the 
factory  at  Odda  had  only  been  in  operation  about  twelve  months. 
The  net  profit  amounted  to  £24,042,  so  that  after  deducting  the 
adverse  balance  at  June  30,  1908,  there  was  the  sum  of  £12,021 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  directors  recommended  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  dividend  on  the  fully-paid  5j  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares  to  June  30,  1908,  and  dividend  on  the  fully- 
paid  and  partly-paid  5£  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1909.  This  would  absorb  £6,587,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  write  off  £5,000  for  depreciation  and  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  preliminary  expenses  and  to  carry  forward  £433.  When 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  at  the  end  of  last  year  he 
instanced  some  of  the  many  mechanical  and  other  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  met  when  operations  were  commenced  at  Odda ; 
but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  everything  there  was  now  working 
smoothly.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  report  was  the  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  that  had  been  effected  in  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  was  now  nearly  £2  per  ton  less  than  the  average  .for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  past  financial  year,  and  about  30s. 
per  ton  less  than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months 
under  review.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  a 
mechanical  method  of  -stoking  the  material  when  in  the  furnaces 
a  still  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  confidently 
anticipated.  The  world’s  consumption  of  carbide  was  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  prospects  of  the  North-Western  Cyamamide 
Company,  in  which  they  were  largely  interested,  were  exceedingly 
promising. 

Mr.  Albert  Vickers  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Forestal  Land,  Timber,  and  Railways. 

An  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Forestal  Land  Timber 
and  Railways  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday  last  at 
Winchester  House,  E.'C.,  Mr.  Ohas.  E.  Gunther  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — You  have  been  called  together 
in  order  to  sanction  an  increase  of  capital  of  250,000  Preference 
shares  and  250,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  the  issue  of 
164,250  of  each  class  of  share,  which  issue,  after  taking  into 
account  the  28,500  shares  now  existing  and  not  yet  issued,  will 
leave  200,000  shares  to  be  issued  as  and  when  required.  Of  the 
necessity  for  the  increase  of  capital  abundant  proof  has  been  given 
at  the  previous  meetings.  We  have  spent,  or  still  have  to  pay, 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  acquiring  new  properties, 
amongst  which  the  chief  items  are  the  following  :  — Five  and  three- 
quarters  leagues  (or  nearly  35,938  acres)  of  freehold  forest  land, 
together  with  El  Mocovi  factory,  sawmill,  plant,  light  railway, 
etc.,  costing  about  £40,000;  three  lots  of  freehold  forest  land, 
comprising  30,000  hectares  (or  75,000  acres),  costing  about  • 
£23,000;  a  light  railway  from  Florencia  to  Bassail,  about  30 
kilometres  in  length,  with  the  necessary  rolling  stock,  costing, 
say,  £7,000;  Malberti  railway,  about  10  kilometres  in  length, 
with  rolling  stock,  costing,  say,  £1,600;  in  addition,  we  have 
purchased  at  90  per  cent.  $1,500', 000  (or  £130,000),  equal  to 
£118,000,  Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  of  the 
Sociedad  Anonima  Quebrachales  Fusionados,  redeemable  in  fifteen 
years.  We  have  decided  to  construct  and  equip  an  additional 
factory  capable  of  producing  about  12,000  tons  of  extract  per 
annum,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  factory  will  be 
some  £90,000,  the  total  of  these  items  being  £279,600.  This 
new  construction  is  rendered  advisable  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
recently  entered  into  a  very  large  and  remunerative  contract  for 
the  sale  of  quebracho  extract,  running  during  the  next  five  years, 
and  the  new  factory  will  enable  us  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
enormous  reserves  of  wood  we  have.  At  present  prices  and  under 
present  conditions,  the  minimum  profit  to  be  derived  from  this 
expenditure  of  capital  on  the  new  factory  should  amount  to 
£40,000.  The  new  capital  will  be  issued  on  October  5  by 
Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  and  Co.,  our  bankers  and  financial 
advisers,  who  have  guaranteed  the  whole  issue  and  who  pay 
all  the  expenses  connected  therewith  for  a.  commission  of  Is.  9d. 
per  share.  The  Ordinary  shares  will  be  issued  at  26s.  and  the 
Preference  at  25s.  6d.  each.  All  applications  from  shareholders 
will  be  received  up  to  11  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
October  11.  If  all  the  shareholders  exercise  their  right  this  will 
absorb,  say,  about  290,000  shares,  leaving  38,500  open  for  the 
general  public.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
be  paid  from  the  date  of  allotment  to  December  31  next  on  the 
-amounts  paid  up,  and  the  shares  will  rank  for  dividend  from 
January  1,  1910. 

The  Chairman  proposed  and  Baron  Emile  d’Erlanger  seconded 
a  resolution  authorising  the  Board  to  increase  the  capital  to 
£1,700,000,  and)  it  was  carried  unanimously.  , 
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QUEER  STORY. 

ME,  POTTING  EE’S  “  REYNOLDS.” 

OSEPH  GOLDSCHMIDT,  picture  and  art  dealer, 
pushed  his  glossy  silk  hat  to  the  Iback  of  his  head, 
and  wiped  his  perspiring  forehead  with  his  red  silk 
handkerchief.  His  little  brown  eyes,  twinkling  beneath 
shaggy  eyebrows,  were  filled  with  troubled  thought.  It 
had  been  a  busy  morning.  The  spacious  auction  rooms 
at  Christie’s  were  rapidly  disgorging  their  fashionable 
patrons  into  the  sultry  atmosphere  without,  and  another 
great  sale  of  heirlooms  had  been  added  to  the  long  list 
of  historic  events  with  which  the  name  of  that  well- 
known  firm  is  associated. 

As  Joseph  sauntered  slowly  along  King  Street,  en 
route  for  his  own  demesne  in  Bond  Street,  he  stulfed  his 
handkerchief  deeply  into  his  breast  pocket,  felt  the 
security  of  the  large  single  diamond  in  his  voluminous 
tie,  readjusted  the  butt  of  a  cigar  between  the  corners 
of  his  fleshy  lips,  and,  negligently  jingling  a-  heap  of 
loose  silver  in  his  trousers  pockets,  fell  again  into  a  fit 
of  absent-mindedness. 

“Hullo,  Jose,  how’s  business?”  cried  a  voice,  as  he 
turned  the  corner  into  St.  James’s  Street. 

The  sjmaker,  a  sallow,  middle-aged  man  with  the  un¬ 
mistakable  physiognomy  of  his  race,  had  almost  run  into 
Joseph,  and  the  latter,  brought  to  a  standstill,  awoke 
from  his  reverie. 

“Pretty  fair,  Ikey,  pretty  fair!  ”  he  answered  slowly. 
Then,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he  added,  “Come  to 
my  place  and  have  a  cigar.” 

Ikey,  or,  as  the  public  knew  him,  Mr.  Isaac  Cohen, 
glanced  knowingly  at  Joseph  and  then  at  the  clock  of 
St.  James’s  Palace. 

“  Anything  in  it  besides  the  cigar,  Jose  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“Yes,”  replied  Joseph  meditatively,  “plenty.”  He 
paused.  “Enough  for  two!” 

Together  they  continued  their  way  through  the 
crowds  of  a  June  afternoon,  nodding  occasionally  to  an 
acquaintance,  until,  Joseph  leading  the  way,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  luxuriously  furnished  sanctum  behind 
the  latter’s  shop. 

Joseph  had  no  partner  in  his  business,  nor  had  Cohen 
either.  The  ways  of  the  two  men,  how'ever,  ran  in 
similar  grooves,  and,  to  make  the  bond  somewhat  closer, 
the  wife  of  Cohen  was  Joseph’s  half-sister.  These  things' 
in  themselves  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  business,  and,  had  it  suited  his  purpose,  either  of 
them  would  have  bested  the  other  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  however,  the 
value  of  a  temporary  partnership  had  been  found  to  be 
of  decided  value. 

Joseph  unlocked  a  peculiar  mahogany  bureau  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  in  silence  produced  a  bottle 
of  “.Bollinger.”  Still  in  silence,  he  drew  the  cork 
himself,  filled  a  couple  of  glasses,  and  then,  sitting 
down  opposite  his  visitor,  lit  a  fresh  cigar.  Cohen, 
slowly  sipping  his  wine,  waited  patiently. 

At  last  Joseph  emptied  his  glass  and  broke  the 
silence.  “  I  bought  a  Reynolds  this  morning  for  two 
thousand  guineas.” 

“  Humph  !  ”  grunted  Cohen. 

Joseph  leaned  across  the  table  confidentially  and 
his  eyes  twinkled. 

“Ever  met  Mr.  Silas  P.  Pottinger  of  Chicago?”  he 

asked. 

“  No.  Must  be  a  new  man,”  said  Cohen,  medita¬ 
tively. 

“kes.  Wants  to  buy  pictures!” 

“Hah!”  Cohen’s  eyes  developed  a  decided  increase 
of  interest. 

"  Knows  all  about  pork,  but  can’t  tell  a  painting  from 
an  oleograph,”  whispered  Joseph.  He  rubbed  his  hand 
thoughtfully  over  his  forehead,  and  again  his  expres¬ 
sion  became  troubled. 

“Seems  soft  enough,  Jose.  What’s  wrong?”  asked 
Cohen. 

“  Well,  Ikey,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  as  shelling 

Seeger’s  Seegerol,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d. — 
Proprietors,  Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


peas,  but  he  was  at  Christie’s  and  spotted  the  Rey¬ 
nolds.” 

“Ah!  And  will  have  it?” 

“Yes,”  groaned  Joseph. 

“  What  figure  ?  ” 

“Two  thousand  five  hundred.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  that,  Jose?”  asked 
Cohen,  cheerfully.  “You’re  in  luck!” 

Joseph  sighed  deeply  and  refilled  his  glass.  For  a 
few  moments  he  sipped  the  champagne  in  silence,  and 
then,  looking  about  as  if  for  possible  eavesdroppers, 
muttered,  “Seems  a  shameful  waste  of  good  material, 
Ikey.” 

A  flash  of  hidden  thought  illumined  Cohen’s  face 
with  a  knowing  smile.  His  fingers  toyed  with  his 
heavy  gold  watch-guard  for  awhile,  and  then,  nod¬ 
ding  to  Goldschmidt,  he  leant 'across  until  their  faces 
were  close,  together. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  to  be  a  successful  curio 
and  art  dealer  one  must  of  necessity  be  other  than  a 
traveller  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  but  there 
are  limits  to  endurance.  For  a  rich  and  ignorant  man 
to  desire  the  purchase  of  masterpieces  at  the  hands  of 
such  is  somewhat  akin  to  a  savage  of  Central  Africa 
expecting  diamonds  instead  of  glass  beads.  Now 
Joseph  and  his  brother-in-law  were  by  no  means 
worse  than  their  fellows,  but  as  their  curly  locks  shook 
with  the  seriousness  of  their  whispered  colloquy,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  scheme  of  more  than  ordinary  import 
was  being  weighed,  which  would  not  bear  the  fierce 
light  of  day. 

At  last  Joseph  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  in  an 
unusual  fit  of  generosity  unearthed  a  second  bottle  of 
Bollinger.  The  business,  whatever  it  was,  was 
evidently  completed,  and  with  radiant  smiles  the  con¬ 
spirators  drank  several  bumpers  to  its  success. 

Next  morning,  as  Joseph  sat  at  his  desk,  a  genial 
drawl  resounded  from  the  shop,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  office-boy  with  a  card. 

“  Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Pottinger,”  cried  Joseph, 
warmly,  as  the  owner  followed  the  card.  He  drew 
forward  a  comfortable  chair  and  motioned  his  visitor 
to  be  seated.  “You’re  punctual,  sir!  Nothing  like 
punctuality  in  business  !  Now,  what  refreshment  may 
I  offer  you  ?  ” 

The  American  accepted  the  proffered  chair,  dusted 
his  shining  patent  leather  boots  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  intimated  that  whisky  would  be  acceptable.  A 
touch  of  an  electric  bell  quickly  brought  it. 

“And  now,  sir,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pottinger,  emptying 
His  glass  and  smacking  his  lips  with  gusto,  “  I  am  a 
busy  man  and  time  is  money.  How  about  that  picture? 
My  offer  still  holds  good — £2,500  down  and  all  expenses 
to  New  York.” 

“Ah,”  said  Joseph,  meditatively,  “do  you  want  me 
to  ship  it  for  you?” 

For  an  instant  the  American  seemed  in  doubt,  but 
his  mind  was  soon  made  up. 

“  If  you  can  undertake  that  part  of  the  business, 
sir,  so  much  the  better,”  replied  he.  “Nothing  like 
expert  hands  in  these  matters  !  You  will,  of  course, 
send  it  by  road?  ” 

“Very  good!”  said  Joseph,  gently  smoothing  one 
hand  over  the  other,  “  It  can  be  done  by  my  own  men. 
They  shall  take  it  down  themselves  by  road  all  the 
way  to  Southampton.  One  cannot  be  too*  careful !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  best.  I’ll  come  back 
to-morrow  and  just  see  the  thing  started  on  its  journey, 
and  we  can  "settle  up  the  dollars.”  The  American 
picked  up  his  hat,  gave  his  boots  a  final  flick  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  casually  sauntered  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Bond  Street. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Pottinger,  as  carefully 
dressed  as  usual,  arrived  on  the  morrow  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  once  more  carefully  inspected  his 
new  treasure  with  unfeigned  delight.  No  detail  of  the 
packing  of  the  picture,  nor  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  pantechnicon  van,  escaped  his 
notice,  and  he  remained  talking  on  Goldschmidt’s  door¬ 
step  until  the  heavy  vehicle  had  lumbered  away  out  of 
sight.  Then,  placing  in  Joseph’s  hand  a  cheque  for 
£2,500,  he  bowed  politely,  lit  a  cigar,  and  made  his  way 
eastwards. 
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Now,  the  two  men  in  charge  of  the  van,  strange  to 
relate,  had  not  been  chosen  by  their  employer  for  their 
general  reliability.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  men, 
smoking  on  the  box  of  their  van,  .passed  the  hours  in 
gossip  whilst  the  horses  cheerfully  trotted  along  the 
road  to  Guildford.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  this 
halting-place,  night  had  fallen.  The  prospect  of  supper 
at  the  Red  Lion  urged  the  men  to  hurry  off  their  tired 
animals  to  their  stalls,  and,  leaving  the  van  safe  and 
sound  within  the  stable  yard,  they  departed  to  the  bar* 
parlour  of  the  inn  with  clear  consciences. 

In  the  main  street,  as  they  had  whipped  up  the  horses 
to  a  finish,  a  man  who  was  leaning  negligently  against 
a  door-post  glanced  casually  up  from  the  lighting  of  a 
briar  pipe  and  followed  slowly  into  the  inn. 

Good  evening,  mates,”  said  the  latter,  politely, 
sitting  down  at  a  small  table  by  himself. 

“  Evening,”  grunted  the  driver. 

"  What  have  you  got  for  supper,  miss  ?  ”  he  asked  of 
the  buxom  girl  who,  with  hands  on  hips,  saucily  eyed 
the  customers. 

The  girl,  with  an  ogle  from  her  dark  eyes,  informed 
him,  and  when  he  had  given  his  order  asked,  “Anything 
with  it?”  6 

The  stranger  glanced  for  am  instant  at  the  other 
occupants  of  the  room. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  a  large  bottle  of  ‘  Bass,’  please, 
or — er,  perhaps  these  other  gentlemen  would  like  to 
join  me.” 

“  Chap  over  there  wants  to  stand  us  a  drink,  Jim,” 
said  the  driver,  nudging  his  assistant. 

With  a  grin  of  satisfaction  Jim  awoke  from  the 
contemplation  of  an  oleograph  on  the  wall  and  nodded 
acceptance. 

“  Three  bottles  then,  miss,  if  you  please,”  ordered 
the  stranger. 

After  such  an  opening,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  three  travellers  would  continue  to  sup  alone. 
The  barmaid  laid  out  the  meal  for  all  three  together  at 
the  larger  table.  One  bottle  succeeded  another.  Then 
Joe,  being  skilfully  led  on  to  talk  of  himself,  started 
forth  on  a  lengthy  narrative  concerning  his  prowess  as 
an  exponent  of  working  men’s  rights.  An  hour  and 
then  another  slipped  by  in  this  genial  and  convivial 
manner,  until  at  last  the  stranger,  with  a  glance  at  the 
Block,  yawned  and  rose  to  depart. 

Whilst  the  three  were  spending  the  evening  in  such 
harmless  and  even  instructive  conversation,  the  stable 
yard  was  not  altogether  deserted.  There  was  no  moon, 
and  the  door  of  the  van,  being  opposite  the  wall  of  the 
yard,  was  in  complete  darkness.  Presently,  when,  by 
glancing  through  the  glass  top  of  the  inn  door,  he ’had 
satisfied  himself  of  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  the 
bar-parlour,  the  figure  of  a  man  slipped  behind  the 
van.  In  another  moment  a  gentle  packing  of  steel 
was  heard,  followed  by  the  rapid  opening  of  a  padlock. 
Having  got  so  far,  the  rest  was  simple.  To  open  the 
van  doors,  slip  inside,  and  push  the  doors  together 
again,  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

The  van  had  only  one  small  grating,  and  that  was 
most  opportunely  on  the  side  away  from  the  inn.  By 
the  aid  of  a  small  bull’s-eye  lantern  this  new  arrival 
on  the  scene  produced  a  screw-driver  from  the  pocket 
of  his  Norfolk  jacket,  and,  with  workmanlike  fingers, 
set  upon  the  screws  of  the  large  case.  There  were 
only  sixteen  of  them  in  all,  and  in  less  than  half  that 
number  of.  minute-s  the  box  was  open.  There  lay  the 
Reynolds  in  full  view  of  the  glaring  light  from  the 
lantern.  Without  stopping  to  contemplate  its  beauties, 
the^  man,  with  a  few  rapid  sweeping  cuts  of  a  large 
penknife,  slit  the  canvas  close  to  its  frame,  and, 
detaching  it  with  careful  fingers,  rolled  it  up  and 
covered  it  with  a  voluminous  black  cloak.  The  process 
of  replacing  the  lid  and  securing  the  screws  was  soon 
completed,  and  then  the  visitor  slipped  quietly  out 
into  the  darkness. 

Near  the  corner  of  the  almost  deserted  street  the  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  was  again  loitering,  and  as  the  man  in 
the  cloak  passed,  the  two  exchanged  a  few  soft  words. 
The  light  from  a  lamp-post  happened  at  the  moment  to 
illumine  the  latter’s  face,  and  the  resemblance  to  that 
of  Mr.  Silas  P.  Pottingeff  of  Chicago  was  as  startling  as 
it  seemed  inexplicable. 


Early  next  morning  Jim  and  the  driver  again  started 
forth  on  their  journey.  The  former,  as  in  duty  bound, 
inspected  the  box  within  and,  mounting  beside  the 
driver,  lit  his  pipe.  Through  another  long  day  they 
trotted  quietly  onwards  without  incident,  until  at  last, 
outside  a  small  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  Jim 
espied  the  presence  of  another  van  almost  identical  with 
their  own. 

“  ’Ullo,  Bob,”  exclaimed  he  to  the  driver  in  surprise, 
“iblowed  if  that  ain’t  one  of  Cohen’s  vans.  Wonder 
who’s  a-boarcl  ’er!  ” 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  came  to  a  halt  beside  the 
sister  vehicle,  and  in  another  moment  Jim  was  guffaw¬ 
ing  loudly  at  the  sight  of  the  familiar  face  of  Peter 
Isaacson,  the  driver  of  Cohen’s  van. 

The  two  vans,  cheek  by  jowl,  were  left  standing  out¬ 
side,  until  at  last,  over  the  fourth  pint  of  beer,  the 
result  of  Peter’s  unusual  generosity,  Jim  and  his  mate 
decided  to  go  no  further  that  night.  Peter,  as  he  in¬ 
formed  them,  was  pressed  for  time,  and  must  soon  move 
on. 

“  One  more  pint  all  round,”  cried  Peter  at  last,  “  and 
blow  the  expense!  You  fellows  had  best  look  to  your 
animals  while  the  beer  is  coming.  I  thought  I  heard 
them  kicking  a  bit  just  now.” 

With  one  accord  Joe  and  the  driver  waddled  to  the 
door,  and  Peter,  watching  them  intently,  threw  the 
white  contents  of  a  matchbox  into  their  beer  mugs. 

“Horses  all  right,  oM  buck!”  grunted  Jim,  coming 
back.  “  ’Ere’s  luck !  ” 

The  new  beer  was  soon  drunk,  but  Peter  seemed  still 
in  no  hurry.  At  last,  as  he  sat  quietly  smoking,  the 
eyes  of  the  others  began  to  close  and  lazily  re-open  in 
spasmodic  jerks.  For  another  minute  or  so  he  watched, 
and  then,  casually  strolling  to  the  door,  nodded  to  the 
barmaid,  and  stepped  out  into  the  .gathering  darkness. 

Whether  the  beer  had  got  into  Peter’s  head,  or  not, 
is  unknown,  but  that  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  only 
feasible  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  behaviour,  for, 
unlocking  first  the  padlock  of  his  own  van,  ho  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  same  performance  with  that  of  the 
other,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  one  key  fitted  both 
locks.  Within  each  of  the  vans  lay  a  large  wooden 
case,  so  identical  in  appearance  that  an  expert-  could 
have  seen  no  difference.  Why,  therefore,  go  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  labour  of  changing  one  of  the  cases  for  the  other? 
That,  however,  is  what  Peter  did.  Every  now  and  then 
he  halted  in  his  labours  to  look  suspiciously  about,  but 
did  all  the  work  alone.  Then  he  locked  up  the  vans 
again  and,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  climbed  to  his 
box  and  turned  his  horses’  heads  towards  London. 
****** 

A  few  days  later  the  temporary  firm  of  Goldschmidt 
and  Cohen  held  a  second  business  meeting  at  the 
former’s  office.  Joseph’s  face  presented  a  set  expression 
of  deep  melancholy,  whilst  Isaac  Cohen  sat  opposite 
him  in  troubled  thought. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  man,  Ikey?”  asked 
Joseph  presently,  slowly  rattling  the  loose  silver  in  his 
pockets,  and  chewing  with  nervous  unconsciousness  his 
unlit  cigar. 

“My  dear  Jose,”  snapped  Isaac,  irritably,  “Peter 
wouldn’t  miss  the  fiver  I  promised  him  for  any  picture 
in  London.  He  drugged  your  men,  and  exchanged  my 
bogus  box  all  right  for  the  box  in  your  van.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  box  myself  when  he  returned.  Somebody 
had  been  there  before  us.  The  frame  was  intact,  but 
the  picture  had  been  cut  out  as  clean  as  possible.  Think 
again !  Whait  did  the  London  and  Westminster  say 
about  the  cheque  ?  ” 

Joseph  groaned  in  real  pain.  “I  passed  it  through 
my  account  in  the  usual  way,  and  next  day  I  was  asked 
to  see  the  manager.  ‘  Who  gave  you  this  cheque  ?  ’  said 
he.  ‘  Mr.  Pottinger  himself,’  said  I.  ‘  H’m,’  said  he, 
‘they  don’t  know  him  at  the  ‘London  and  West¬ 
minster.’  ” 

Isaac  sniffed  ominously,  and  his  eyes  seemed  almost 
to  pierce  Joseph’s  head. 

“Did  anybody  introduce  you  to  the  man?” 

Joseph  shifted  uneasily.  “  No — he  spoke  to  me  him¬ 
self  at  Christie’s— said  he  was  in  pork.” 

“  Oh,  you  — — — ”  exclaimed  Isaac,  breaking  off  into  a 
mumble,  too  impotent  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words. 
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He  threw  his  cigar  into  the  grate,  and  ramming  his 
glossy  hat  more  firmly  on  his  oily  locks,  strode  angrily 
to  the  door.  Then,  pausing,  he  struggled  for  'breath, 
and  glanced  once  more  at  the  wretched  Joseph. 

There’s  no  fool  like  an  old  one,”  he  cried,  “  and  for 
the  d - dest  in  London,  commend  me  to  you !  ” 


BOOKS. 


ON  opening  “Carlyle’s  First  Love”  (x)  I  could  not 
help  recalling  Burke’s  exclamation  at  the  number 
of  books  re  Dr.  Johnson  which  appeared  after  his  death  : 

How  many  maggots  have  come  out  of  that  vast 
carcase !  How  many  have  been  bred  from  the  carcase 
of  Carlyle!  And  here  is  another  about  a  lady  who 
vvight  have  been,  perhaps,  the  Blumine  of  “  Sartor 
Resartus  !  She  is  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the 
honour,  the  other  two  being  Catherine  Aurora  Kirk¬ 
patrick  and  Jane  Welsh.  “It  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able,”  says  the  author  at  the  close  of  this  elaborate 
biography  of  a  lady  who  might  have  been  Carlyle’s 
first  love — “  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  of  the 
scores  of  people  whom  I  have  met  or  with  whom  I 
have  corresponded  who  knew  Lady  Bannerman 
(Margaret  Gordon)  well,  and  of  the  few,  including  her 
relatives,  who  knew  her  intimately,  not  one  ever  heard, 
her  mention  her  acquaintance  with  Carlyle .”  This 

sentence,  which  the  author  has  italicised  in  order  to 
emphasise  adequately  its  significance,  is  supposed  to 
tell  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  Margaret  Gordon 
with  Blumine,  beo^use  a  first  love  is  too  sacred  a  subject 
for  discussion.  But  the  biography  itself  leaves  you  in 
little  doubt  that  Margaret  Gordon’s  first  love  was 
neither  Carlyle,  whom  she  refused,  nor  Alexander 
Bannerman,  whom  she  married,  but  an  anonymous 
young  man  who  figures  in  “  Wotton  Reinfred  ”  (the 
unfinished  novel  of  Carlyle’s  which  was  smelted  to  be 
recast  into  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”)  as  Edmund  Walter,  “  a 
gay  young  man  of  rank  and  a  soldier.”  Whether  Carlyle 
would  have  found  Margaret  Gordon  a  more  congenial 
partner  than  Jane  Welsh  seems  to  me  more  °  than 
doubtful.  In  her  youth  Margaret  was,  you  are  told, 
ambitious,  astute,  and  spiteful — so  spiteful  that  she 
took  every  opportunity  to  mortify  her  sister.  In 
her  old  age  Margaret,  having  caught  the  infection  of 
piety  from  a  duchess,  was  no  less  uncomfortably 
religious.  Lady  Bannerman’s  religion  was  a  very 
real  thing  to  her.  It  is  related  that  at  the  height  of 
the  hilarity  of  one  of  her  dinner  parties  she  created  a 
sensation  by  asking  an  old  Scotch  divine  who  was 
present  to  read  from  ‘  The  Book  ’  and  engage  the  com¬ 
pany  in  devotional  exercises.”  She  made  her  religion 
a  very  real  thing,”  not  only  to  her  guests  at  a  dinner 
party,  but  ^  also  to  her  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
Christians,  for  on  the  very  same  page  on  which  you 
are  told  that  “  she  was  by  no  means  bigoted  ”  you  are 
told  also  of  the  mutual  abhorrence  between  her  "and  the 
Catholics.  In  spite  of  the  reality  of  her  religion,  a 
spark  of  the  old  Adam  must  have  smouldered  °in  her 
still,  since  she  loved  dress  to  the  last,  and,  as  the  wife 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  she  would  snub  her 
husband’s  subjects  as  she  used  in  her  unregenerate 
days  to  snub  the  Aberdonians.  “  On  her  arrival  in  the 
Bahama's  she  offended  many  by  looking  through  her 
eye-class  and  saying  'How  very  colonial/’”  That 
Carlyle  had  loved  her  sufficiently  to  resent  her  marriage 
to  another  is  plain  from  the  pettv  spitefulness  of  his 
allusions  to  her  husband  in  his  “  Reminiscences  ”  as 
some  rich,  insignificant  Aberdeen  Mr.  Something,  who 
afterwards  got  into  Parliament,  thence  out  to  Nova 
Scotia  (or  so)  as  Governor,  and  I  heard  of  her  no  more 
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except  that  lately  she  was  still  living  about  Aberdeen, 

childless,  as  the  Dowager  Lady - ,  her  Mr.  Something 

having  got  knighted  before'  dying.”  When  Carlyle 
wrote  tnus  scornfully  of  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  as 
Mr.  Something  ”  he  knew  his  name  so  well  that  he 
made  repeated  inquiries  after  him  from  Professor 
Masson  and  others.  Probably  Margaret  Gordon  has  as 
good  a  right  to  identification  as  Blumine  as  the  other 
candidates  for  the  honour,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  character  in  a  novel,  when  painted  by  a  master, 
is  never  a  portrait.  Lady  Richmond  Ritchie,  in  her 
preface  to  c  Cranford,”  says  :  “The  power  of  living  in 
the  lives  of  others  and  calling  others  to  share  °the 
emotion,  does  not  mean,  as  people  sometimes  imagine, 
that  a  writer  copies  textually  from  the  world  before  him. 
I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  no  author  worth  any¬ 
thing  deliberately  and  as  a  rule  copies  the  subject  before 
him.”  One  may  be  sure  that  Carlyle,  no  more  than 
Thackeray,  painted  a  portrait,  and  the  Blumine,  there¬ 
fore,  of  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  is  probably  a  blend  of  the 
three  ladies  suggested  for  the  honour. 

Those  who  have  read  Carlyle’s  “  French  Revolution  ” 
— and  who  has  not? — will  find  nothing  new  in  Mr. 
Charles  Warwick’s  “  Danron  and  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ”  (2),  except  perhaps  that  Louis  XVI.  was  so 
cruel  that  he  amused  himself  by  spitting  and  roasting 
live  cats !  When  Gouverneur  Morris  expressed  his 
doubt  of  this  horror  to  Madame  Flahaut,  she  assured 
him  it  was  true  and  that  “the  king  was  both  brutal 
and  nasty.”  However,  the  general  impression  of  the 
king  that  you  get  from  Mr.  Warwick’s  interesting 
volume  is  that  given  by  all  historians  of  the  period — 
an  impression  of  torpid  imbecility.  He  reminds  me 
of  that  beetle  Lord  Avebury  found  in  an  ant-hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time  regarded  by  these 
bustling  creatures  as  a  god — probably  because  of  its 
size  and  torpor !  The  Revolution  owed  nearly  as  much 
of  its  success  to  the  king’s  stolidity,  irresolution  and 
insincerity,  as  it  did  to  the  superlative  audacity  of 
Danton;  while  the  responsibility  for  its  horrors  rests 
upon  Louis’  ancestors.  When  you  shudder  at  the 
September  massacres,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  the 
punishment  Louis  XV.  inflicted  on  the  Count  de 
Charolais.  This  nobleman  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
himself  by  picking  off  with  his  rifle  the  men  he  employed  . 
on  the  roof  of  his  barn,  laughing  loudly  as  each  of 
his  victims  rolled  off  it  dead  to  the  ground.  Louis  XV. 
so  disapproved  of  the  sport  that  he  warned  the  Count 
that  if  he  persisted  in  indulging  in  ft,  he  would  pardon 
the  man  who  killed  him.  The  Count-  desisted  and  there 
the  matter  ended”!  Though  Danton  comes  only  incident¬ 
ally  into  Mr.  Warwick’s  book,  whose  main  subject  is 
the.  Revolution  itself,  you  get  from  its  pages  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  that  'Titan.  There  is  no  such  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  store  for  us,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s 
warning  in  his  “  New  Poems  ”  (3)  wherein  he  hails  the 
Thames  as  that  “  River  of  Death  that  divides  implacable 
foes  for  a  little.’  On  its  south  side  crouches 

The  Leviathan  Labour  watching  there  in  the  darkness, 

Watching  and  waiting  the  hour  to  spring  with  a  roar  from  hia 
dockyards, 

Tear  down  those  honey-combed  lights  and  burn  up  the  butterfly 
people,  J 

Break  them  and  burn  them  and  quench  them  down  there  in  the 
River  of  Death. 

Every  one  will  welcome  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  return  to 

the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  sing  with  a  voice  as  fresh _ 

and  occasionally  as  flat — as  ever  ;  for  there  is  some 
bathos,  as  well  as  much  true  poetry,  in  this  volume  of 
light  verse. 

(  Gpon  closing  M.  Houllevigue’s  fascinating  book  on 
“  The  Evolution  of  the  Sciences  ”  (4),  I  realised  the 
truth  of  Duclaux’s  dictum,  “  It  is  because  science  is 
sure  of  nothing  that  it  is  always  advancing.”  Next  in 
interest  to  the  astronomical  chapters  comes  that  on 
“The  Organisation  of  Matter,”  with  its  revelation  that, 
as  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  animals 
and  plants,  so  there  is  no  life-line  of  distinction 
between  plants  and  minerals.  Even  epidemics  affect 
the  mineral  as  they  do  the  plant  and  the  animal  worlds ! 

“  Railway  engineers  frequently  find  that  all  the  rails  in 
the  same  region  have  become  brittle  and  require 
replacing  at  the  same  time.  A  few  years  ago  the  tin 
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buttons  of  a  Russian  regiment  all  became  brittle  simul¬ 
taneously  and  broke  up  into  thousands  of  grains,  and 
if  a  single  uniform  of  the  contaminated  regiment  was 
brought  into  an  unaffected  district  numerous  cases  of 
the  disease  occurred  in  the  vicinity.”  Every  page  of 
this  engrossing  book  suggests  new  and  amazing  horizons 
of  scientific  discovery. 

If  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  hero  of  “  The 
Authoress”  (5)  should  fall  in  love  with  the  unknown 
writer  of  pretty  Breton  stories,  but  that  his  infatuation 
should  survive  his  discovery  that  the  lady  was  plain, 
commonplace,  and  desperately  ignorant  is  not  possible. 
It  is  true  that  the  contradiction  between  an  authoress 
and  her  work  proves  in  the  end  to  be  only  apparent, 
but  this  will  not  explain  the  hero’s  unhesitating  accept¬ 
ance  of  it.  For  the  rest,  however,  “  The  Authoress  ”  is 
really  interesting  and  unusually  well  written.  You  will 
enjoy  Sir  Gilbert  Parker’s  collection  of  short  stories, 
“  Northern  Lights,”  best  if  taken  in  sips.  They  are 
rather  ingenious  than  credible  stories,  written  evidently 
to  order  for  magazines,  of  days  and  deeds  both  before 
and  after  railways  had  civilised  the  far  west  of  Canada. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


To-morrow  is  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Handel’s  death,  and  the  date  has  appropriately  been 
chosen  by  Messrs.  Methuen  for  the  appearance  of  a 
new  biography  of  the  composer  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
It  is  a  volume  of  the  “New  Library  of  Music,”  and, 
following  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newman’s  “  Hugo 
Wolf,”  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  devoted  to 
the  composer’s  life,  the  second  to  criticism  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Harris,  an  English  special  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges  at  the 
Court  of  the  new  Sultan  of  Morocco,  is  the  author  of  a 
book  entitled  “  With  Mulai  Hafid  at  Fez,“  which  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  are  bringing  out.  Mr.  Harris 
had  many  extraordinary  experiences  in  Morocco,  and 
he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
country. 

Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  next 
volume  Mr.  Murray  is  publishing  in  the  Wisdom  of 
the  East  series.  It  is  the  famous  Buddhist  parallel 
of  the  “  Imitatio  Christi,”  written  in  the  eighth  century 
by  Santi  Deva,  who  may  aptly  be  called  the  Thomas  a 
Kempis  of  India.  The  title  will  be  “  The  Path  of 
Light,”  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  Keeper  of  Oriental 
Records  at  the  British  Museum,  is  the  translator  of  the 
work,  of  which  no  English  version  has  previously  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  Duchess  de  Dino,  whose  memoirs  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  is  publishing,  was  Talleyrand’s  niece,  and  she 
acted  as  his  hostess  while  he  was  Ambassador  in  London 
in  the  early  thirties  of  the  last  century.  Her  memoirs 
will  be  found  to  be  full  of  anecdotes  of  all  sorts  of  people 
who  were  prominent  in  the  political  society  of  the  clay. 
Another  of  Mr.  Heinemann’s  publications  this  week  is  a 
new  book  by  Mi*.  Henry  James,  entitled  “Italian 
Hours,”  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

One  of  Messrs.  Rebman’s  announcements  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  month  is  “  The  Prince  of  Destiny,”  a  romance  by 
Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh,  being  a  presentment  of  India  by 
an  Indian.  Another  book  in  the  same  firm’s  list  is 
“  The  Case  for  Alcohol,  or  the  Actions  of  Alcohol  on 
Body  and  Soul,”  by  Dr.  Robert  Park.  It  is  based 
largely  upon  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  late 
M.  Emile  Duclaux,  the  successor  to  Pasteur  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris. 

Two  new  volumes  in  Messrs.  Jack’s  popular  series 
of  Masterpieces  in  Colour  are  “  Constable,”  with  text 
by  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  and  “  Memlinc,”  written  by 
W.  H.  J.  and  J.  C.  Weale.  Each  contains  eight  of  the 
artist’s  pictures,  reproduced  in  colour  with  an  excellence 
of  effect  which  makes  these  books  (price  Is.  6d.)  marvels 
of  cheapness. 

In  the  handy  thin  paper  edition  of  Henry  Seton 
Merriman’s  novels,  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  have 
published  five  more  volumes,  “  From  One  Generation  to 
Another,”  “With  Edged  Tools,”  “Flotsam,”  “  The  Grey 
Lady,”  and  “  In  Kedar’s  Tents.”  The  edition  will  be 


completed  in  fourteen  volumes,  of  which  the  remaining 
seven  will  be  issued  week  by  week  during  the  present 
month  and  November. 

Messrs.  Greening’s  list  of  forthcoming  fiction  includes 
a  new  novel,  “  The  Witch  Queen  of  Khern,”  by  Miss 
Eva  Fitzgerald,  whose  first  book,  “  Patcola,”  a  story 
with  an  Eastern  setting,  commanded  attention  on  its 
publication  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  girl 
not  eighteen  years  of  age.  Other  novels  in  the  same 
list  are  “  The  Serpent  and  the  Cross,”  from  the  pen  of 
a  new  writer,  Stephen  Andrew,  and  “  Her  Suburban 
Highness,”  by  Mr.  Gardner  Gillman.  The  latter  has 
previously  presented  a  study  of  Suburbia  in  a  story 
entitled  “A  Suburban  Scandal.”  To  their  shilling 
series  of  popular  novels,  in  which  May  Wynne’s  “  Henry 
of  Navarre”  was  lately  issued,  Messrs.  Greening  are 
about  to  add  “  The  Silver  Gate,”  by  Clarence  Forestier- 
Walker,  while  in  their  sixpenny  series  of  reprints  “  The 
Admirable  Tinker,”  by  Edgar  Jepson,  and  “  The  Gang,” 
by  David  Whitelaw,  will  shortly  be  published. 

“Houseboat  Days  in  China”  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland,  which  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is  pub¬ 
lishing.  On  the  rivers  of  China  houseboats  are  largely 
used  by  Europeans  for  shooting  expeditions,  and  Mr. 
Bland  tells  of  happy  holidays  spent  in  pursuit  of  game, 
at  the  same  time  interspersing  his  sporting  recollec¬ 
tions  with  entertaining  comments  on  things  Chinese  as 
well  as  thoughts  on  books  and  poetry. 

The  Cook-Peary  controversy  has  led  to  the  issue  of  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  a  brochure  by  “F.R.A.S.,” 
entitled  “Shall  We  Ever  Reach  the  Polel  ”  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  on  its  first  appearance 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  that  time 
described  its  propositions  as  “  very  curious  and  remark¬ 
able,”  and  they  are  not  less  curious  and  remarkable 
now.  The  brochure  is  published  (price  sixpence)  by 
R.  Morgan,  65,  Westow-street,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


MUSIC. 

- K>« - 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  NATIVE, 

ISCUSSION  of  the  problem  of  the  neglected  native 
composer  still  continues,  and  Sir  Edward  Elgar, 
among  others,  has  been  taking  a  hand  in  it :  — 

In  reviewing  the  commercial  side  they  had  to  consider  how  far 
it  was  possible  for  serious  music  to  remunerate  a  composer.  There 
was  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  any  return  for,  say,  a  serious 
orchestral  work.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  composer  to  get 
any  commercial  return  which  would  even  keep  him  in  bread  and 
cheese.  That  being  so,  it  was  imperative,  from  the  composer’s 
point  of  view,  that  people  should  be  educated  to  the  point  of 
appreciating  their  British  composers. 

The  reasoning  is  not  qute  clear,  perhaps,  but  the 
sentiment  is  sound.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  British 
composers  only  who  find  that  there  is  not  much 
money  in  orchestral  works  except  for  the  very,  very 
few  with  the  biggest  names  (among  whom  Elgar  himself 
may  now  happily  be  reckoned),  who  are  in  a  position 
to  demand  big  performing  fees,  and  whose  scores  are 
bought  by  the  public.  The  others,  even  those  well 
known,  must  be  content  in  the  main  with  the  honour 
and  glory  merely. 

It  is  a  curious  situation,  but  there  is  the  fact.  So 
far  as  native  composers  are  concerned,  however,  their 
grievance  is  not  so  much  that  they  get  no  return  for 
their  symphonies  and  the  rest  as  that  they  cannot  get 
them  performed  at  all,  and  here  it  is  rather  begging 
the  question  to  talk  of  the  public  being  “  educated  up  ” 
to  the  point  of  liking  them.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
is  that  it  is  quite  educated  enough  for  this  purpose 
already.  Apart  from  this  there  is  such  an  immense 
amount  of  old  music  in  existence  already,  and  such  a 
vast  number  of  new  works  are  constantly  being  added 
thereto,  that  under  the  best  of  circumstances  only  a 
fractional  proportion  of  the  latter  can  possibly  find  a 
place  in  the  permanent  repertory. 

Mr.  F.  Corder,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  British 
Composers,  has  recently  compiled  soine  statistics  with 
the  object  of  representing  arithmetically  the  proportion 
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borne  by  British  to  foreign  compositions  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  during  the  past 
three  seasons.  In  1907  the  proportion  was  8.5  per  cent., 
in  1908  7.4  per  cent.,  and  this  year  10.3  per  cent. — 
figures  which  bear  out  the  melancholy  fact  that  native 
works  are  not  regarded  as  pre-eminently  attractive.  As 
it  is,  Mr.  Wood  has  shown  himself  a  good  deal  more 
amiably  disposed  to  native  composers  than  many  other 
concert-givers,  even  though  Mr.  Corder  quotes  figures  to 
show  that  Mr.  Beecliam  and  Mr.  Landon  Bonald  are 
more  sympathetic  still.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Promenades  appeal  avowedly  to  popular 
audiences,  and  are  designed  to  pay,  which  being  the 
case,  it  is  immensely  to  their  credit  that,  with  or  with¬ 
out  native  works,  the  programmes  maintain  such  an 
extraordinarily  high  standard. 

Mr.  Corder  sets  forth  the  number  of  works 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  British  Composers,  and  arrives  at  the 
interesting  calculation  that  it  would  be  possible  to  draw 
up  sixty-one  programmes  for  a  Promenade  season,  to 
consist  entirely  of  native  works  without  giving  one 
twice  over ;  but  what  would  be  the  financial  results  of 
a  season  conceived  on  these  lines  he  wisely  refrains 
from  considering.  Of  course  Mr.  Corder  does  not 
really  mean  to  suggest  that  such  programmes 
would  be  practical  politics,  and  when  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  question  of  precisely  what 
proportion  of  native  works  might  reasonably  be 
looked  for  at  concerts  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  matter  can  be  decided  in  any  better  way  than 
by  the  simple  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  our 
native  composers  produce  works  which  really  please 
concert-givers  show  themselves  ready  enough  to  per- 
■Urra  •  ^em’  as  *n  case  of  Elgar’s  symphony  and 
all  his  other  works.  It  is  open  to  any  other  native 

composer  to  succeed  on  precisely  the  same  lines _ 

given  the  requisite  ability ;  but  unfortunately  the 
proviso  proves  a  fatal  stumbling-block  in  most  cases. 
Meanwhile,  the  public  at  large  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  deny  itself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  music  which  it 
rea  y  ikes,  and  to  listen  instead  to  compositions  by 
native  musicians  which  do  not  a.ppeal  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty  requires  it  to 
do  so. 


Nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  new  works 
has  been  heard  at  the  Promenades  lately.  A  new  suite 
by  Sibelius,  Svanethvit,”  made  up  from  incidental 
music  to  a  fairy-play  of  Strindberg,  possessed  little 
character  or  interest,  and  provoked  merely  ‘surprise 
that  it  had  been  thought  worth  giving.  Another  work 
m  the  same  programme  which  was  hardly  less  tedious 
was  a  concerto  for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Bossi.  Would 
it  be  possible,  by  the  way,  in  advertising  the  Promenade 
programmes  to  supply  a  time-table  after  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  music-halls,  so  that  one  could  tell  when 
this  or  that  work  was  likely  to  be  reached?  Such  an 
arrangement  would  certainly  be  a  great  convenience  to 
many.  On  Saturday,  Kreisler  had  a  good  audience  for 

usual601181  ^  ^U6er|,S  Hal1’  and  Played  brilliantly,  as 

Particulars  are  now  available  regarding  the  Carl 
liosa  Company’s  forthcoming  season  at  Covent  Garden 
which  will  begin  on  October  18  and  last  four  weeks’ 
The  works  to  be  given  will  include,  in  addition  to 

laust  Carmen,”  “Lohengrin,”  “  Tannhauser,”  and 
the  rest,  “Tristan”  and  “  Fidelio  ”  and  others  less 
familiar  In  “Tristan”  Mine.  Gleeson  White  will  be 
tiie  Isolde  to  Mr.  Hedmont’s  Tristan,  while  Mr.  John 
Coates  will  be  heard  as  Lohengrin  and  Don  Jose. 

ie  prices  of  admission  will  range  from  boxes  at  two 
guineas  to  a  shilling  gallery,  with  orchestra  stalls  at 
IDs.  od.  Several  matinees  will  be  given. 

As  to  the  season  which  Mr.  Beecham  proposes  to  give 
at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  January,  the  most  optimistic 
may  be  forgiven,  for  doubting  if  the  London  opera 
public  is  quite  ripe  yet  for  English  opera  consisting 
mainly  of  such  things  as  Strauss’s  “  Electra,”  Mous- 
sorgsky’s  “Boris  Goudonov,”  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke’s 
Dylan,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth’s  “  Cinderella.”  I 
understand,  however,  that  Mr.  Beecham’s  actual  inten¬ 


tions  are  not  quite  so  audacious  as  has  been  repre- 
sented.  Though  he  has  it  in  mind  to  do  some  at  least 
iol  the  new  works  named,  he  does  not  propose  to 
ie  y  exclusively  upon  them,  for  a  certain  number  of 
standard  operas  will  be  included  in  his  programme  as 
ye  even  so  the  project  certainly  sounds  a 

daring  one  and  every  one  will  hope  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  that  it  may  not  be  too  bold  to  succeed 

wnGdThil6  niSS  *thel  Smyth  has  been  telling  the 
woild  the  results  of  her  short  season  at  His  Majesty’s 

m  the  summer,  and  they  are  in  many  ways  surprising 

nd  encouraging  Thus,  though  there  was  a  deficit  of 

t  i  °n,  tbe  yhoIe  undertaking,  no  less  than  £883  was 
taken  at  the  four  matinees,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
Ivmg  s  visit  £462-in  all  £1,345  for  the  fi4  perform- 
nces,  and  this,  m  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  quite  astonishing. 

Musical  circles  m  South  London  have  recently  lost 
a  well-known  figure  in  Herr  Gustav  Ernest,  who,  after 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  activity  as 
teacher  of  the  piano  and  Principal  of  the  Sydenham 
Conservatoire  has  now  returned  to  Berlin  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  land.  He  has  been 
succeeded  at  the  institution  named  by  Mr  Frank 
Mummery,  Mus.Bac,  A.R.A.M.,  who  has  also  succeeded 

Tdthe-  conductor  of  the  Sydenham  Choral 
and  Orchestral  Society. 

“Great  musical  prosperity  in  America”  was  a 
recent  Headline  which  caught  the  eye.  “Never  in  the 
history  of  America,”  we  are  told,  “  have  musicians  been 
so.  prosperous.  The  growing  number  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainments  has  made  a  constant  demand  upon  their 
services.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  the  supply  failing” 
Here  is  a  cheering  state  of  things  indeed.  Meanwhile  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Hermann  Klein,  who  has  recently 
returned  to .  England  from  America  in  a  somewhat 
dissatisfied  frame  of  nnnd,  is  announced  to  deliver 
shortly  a  lecture  entitled  “The  Truth  about  Music  in 
America.,  which  will  possibly  throw  further  light  on 
me  subject.  Whether  he  also  will  report  that  the 
demand  for  musicians  in  New  York  exceeds  the  supply 
remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  THEATRES. 


“Smith,”  at  the  Comedy. 

l/p.  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM  has  now  unfurled 
IX  the  banner  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  waving  so 
vigorously  a  short  time  since.  Race  suicide  is°  the 
main  theme  of  his  new  play,  “  Smith,”  and  though  he 
does  not  deal  with  the  subject  with  the  terrible  serious¬ 
ness  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  he  gives  the  “smart  set” 
some  nasty  knocks.  The  smart  set,  as  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  certain  section  of  society  where  the  women 
are  too  occupied  with  bridge  to  have  babies,  and  where 
every  wife  who  is  anybody  has  a  degenerate  young  man 
as  a  tame  poodle.  I  gather,  also,  that  the  disadvantages 
of  maternity  are  most  unblushingly  discussed  in  these 
circles,  but  it  took  my  breath  away  when  I  found 
a  mixed  company  of  young  people  making  bets  as  to 
whether  “  Smith,”  the  Dallas-Baker’s  pretty  housemaid, 
would  have  an  “  accident  ”  with  the  postman  or  the 
porter  at  the  flat !  It  is  to  this  vicious  circle  that  Mr. 
Loraine  returns  after  a  long  residence  in  Rhodesia. 
Before  he  went  to  South  Africa  he  was  a  gentleman — - 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  took 
chorus  girls  to  supper  at  the  Savoy.  Having  lost  his 
money  and  been  jilted  by  his  fiancee,  he  goes  abroad 
and  becomes  a  man.  It  is  in  the  character  of  man  that 
he  bursts  into  the  flat  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker, 
having  come  to  look  for  a  wife  who  shall  be  a  capable 
mistress  of  his  farm  and  the  mother  of  many  children. 

You  can  imagine  what  an  unmitigated  nuisance  a 
young  man  with  views  of  this  sort  becomes  in  such 
surroundings.  He  harangues  his  sister  on  her  selfish 
childlessness.  He  tries  to  make  Mr.  Matthews-1— 
most  charming  and  witty  of  parasites,  and  a  man 
who  lias  reduced  tame  poodling  to  a  science1— see 
that  morally  he  is  one  of  the  wormiest  of  worms, 
and  he  infuriates  Mr.  D.  B.,  K.C.,  by  saying  that 
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if  there  is  nothing  wrong  between  his  wife  and 
Mr.  Matthews  there  jolly  well  ought  to  be.  The 
■present  position  is  unnatural!  It  says  much  for 
the  easy  charm  of  Mr.  Loraine’s  manner  that,  with  all 
his  preachiness,  he  is  never  priggish.  You  cannot  help 
liking  him,  even  when  he  is  blaring  most  vigorously 
round  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Still,  you  can  imagine  that 
his  sister  thinks  him  an  ill-mannered,  unmitigated 
nuisance,  and  his  crimes  culminate  in  proposing 
marriage  to  Smith,  the  aforesaid  pretty  housemaid. 

She  alone  is  simple,  straight,  and  honest,  and  though 

he  first  proposes  to  her  almost  in  joke,  her  refusal  to 
marry  him  makes  him  fall  madly  in  love  with  her. 
Smith  is  a  model  housemaid,  with  a  good  and 

tender  heart.  She  is  the  only  one  of  the  crew 

who  is  genuinely  upset  when  Mrs.  Otto  Rosen¬ 
berg  s  baby  dies  while  that  good  lady  is  deep 

in  bridge,  and  yet  her  emotion  struck  me  as  alto¬ 

gether  overdone;  for,  after  all,  what  was  the  Hecuba- 
baby  to  her  or  she  to  Hecuba  that  she  should  weep? 
However,  I  imagine  this  is  meant  to  show  that 
she  has  has  just  that  maternal  instinct  which  Mr. 
Loraine  requires. 

There  will  be  many  opinions  about  Miss  Marie 
Lohr’s  “  Smith.”  To  me,  though  very  charming, 

she  is  not  wholly  natural,  and  she  adopts  rather  a 

mannered  diction  which  irritates  me.  Miss  Kate  Cutler 
is  excellent  as  the  worldly  Mrs.  D.  B.  She  remains 
an  Ethiopian  at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  while  Mr. 
Matthews  marries,  and  an  old  love  of  Mr.  Loraine’s  goes 
off  to  lead  a  healthy  life  in  Australia,  and  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
berg,  sobered  by  the  death  of  her  child  and  her 
husband’s  wrath,  gives  up  frivolities  for  wifely  duties, 
she  still  opts  for  bridge  as  against  babies,  and  sails  off 
with  her  easy-going  husband,  Mr.  Volpe,  to  have  lunch 
at  the  Carlton.  A  very  clever  performance,  by  the 
way,  is  that  of  Miss  Edyth  Latimer  as  the  designing 
young  woman  who  originally  jilted  Mr.  Loraine,  then 
catches  him  again,  and  finally  releases  him  because  her 
better  nature  prevails.  What  should  we  do  on  the 
stage  without  people  whose  better  nature  prevails  at 
crucial  moments !  In  real  life  people’s  worse  nature 
so  often  comes  uppermost  just  when  you  wish  it  would 
not.  Mr.  Maugham  is  a  born  writer  of  comedy,  and 
he  handles  his  material  so  well  that  he  always  gives  you 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  I  miss,  however,  just 
that  touch  of  genuine  feeling  which  the  play  seems  to 
require  in.  certain  places.  For  instance,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  when  Loraine  overcomes  Smith’s  scruples 
about  marrying  a  gentleman,  and  the  girl  breaks  down 
in  his  arms,  one  ought  to  have  been  genuinely  moved, 
and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  players,  but  of  the 
writing.  Still,  this  is  a  trifle.  The  play  will  be  an 
unqualified  success,  and  Mr.  Maugham  may  still 
maintain  his  position  as  cur  most  successful  dramatist. 
Why  is  it,  though,  that  in  these  plays  with  a  moral  the 
Colonies  are  always  held  up  as  the  only  places  where 
people  are  healthy  and  have  families?  I  wonder  if  the 
picture  is  true ! 

“  The  Mountaineers,”  at  the  Savoy. 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  musicians  and  librettists  who 
nowadays  write  light  opera  for  the  Savoy.  The  theatre 
challenges  comparisons ;  it  reeks  of  traditions  and  past 
glories,  with  the  result  that  friendly  critics  praise,  like 
the  Frenchman,  “  with  faint  damns.”  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  light  opera  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  pattern  is  of  any  use  nowadays.  The 
thing  has  been  done  once  perfectly,  and  as  nothing  can 
be  done  better  than  perfectly,  it  were  as  well  to  revive 
the  old  or  give  something  quite  different.  Anything  on 
the  same  model  is  certain  to  be  disappointing.  “  The 
Mountaineers”  of  Messrs.  Guy  Eden  and  Reginald 
Somerville  is  frankly  built  on  the  old  model,  and  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  The  music  is  pretty,  the  book 
is  capable  but  dull.  A  straightforward  story  is 
coherently  set  forth,  and  the  chorus  sing  well.  But 
you  are  only  mildly  interested  in  the  love  affairs 
of  pretty  and  vivacious  Miss  Elsie  Spain— a  maiden 
who  is  so  undecided  as  to  which  of  two  lovers  she 
prefers  that  she  elects  to  marry  the  one  who  will  first 
bring  her  a  spring  of  edelweiss  from  a  mountain  peak. 
This,  as  Miss  Marie  Lloyd  would  say,  is  “the  custom  of 


the  country.”  Mr.  Laurence  Legge  starts  at  once,  and, 
unlike  the  lady  in  “  Excelsior,”  the  maiden  does  not 
bid  him  stay.  What  though  the  night  be  dark  and  a 
combined  snowstorm  and  thunderstorm  be  raging  with 
relentless  fury- — he  will  scale  that  mountain  at  once, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  mountaineering  under  such 
conditions  means  almost  certain  death.  Oddly  enough, 
no  one  in  this  Alpine  village  restrains  him  from  com¬ 
mitting  an  act  of  such  criminal  folly.  Mr.  Claude 
Fleming,  who  is  a  fine,  robust  mountaineer  with  a 
lusty  voice,  hangs  back.  Subsequently,  however,  he  goes 
after  Mr.  Legge,  and  rescues  him  (we  see  this  in  a 
vision),  and  gains  the  reward.  Mr.  Legge  finally  shows 
his  gratitude  by  taking  the  lucky  lover’s  place  as  a 
conscript,  and  the  piece  ends  with  happiness  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Workman,  for  so  long  the  bright  star 
of  the  Savoy  revivals,  has  nothing  in  particular  to 
do  as  Pierre1,  a  pilfering  Custom  House  official,  but, 
needless  to  say,  he  does  this  very  well.  He  sings  a 
number  of  patter  songs  with  all  his  old  verve,  and  he 
extracts  what  humour  he  can  from  the  time-honoured 
situation  of  a  man  making  love  to  an  elderly  skittish 
lady.  Uncommonly  well,  too,  does  he  sing  his  one 
serious  ballad,  but  as  this  deals  with  the  sorrows  of  a 
poor  old  man  who  discovers  his  son  to  be  dishonest, 
and  as  he  is  himself  a  rogue  of  the  first  water,  ihe 
ballad  is  a  little  irrelevant,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  Pretty  Miss  Jessie  Rose,  who  plays  the 
village  coquette,  has  one  taking  song  to  sing,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Perfitt  is  a  most  gallant  and  dashing  Sergeant. 
The  whole  thing  is  quite  nice  and  quite  innocuous,  and 
the  reception  was  almost  enthusiastic.  All  the  old 
patrons  of  the  Savoy  had  gathered  to  give  Mr.  Work¬ 
man  a  good  send-off,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  chances  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  opened 
with  something  more  distinguished  and  less  earlv- 
Victorian. 

****** 

I  went  down  to  the  Coronet  the  other  evening  to  see 
“John  Bull’s  Other  Island,”  which  is  being  given  for  a 
fortnight  by  an  admirable  Vedrenne-Barker  company. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Beveridge  is  a  fascinating  Father  Dempsey 
and  Mr.  Fay  a  delightful  Tim  Haffigan.  Mr.  Nigel 
Playfair  gives  a  thoroughly  sound  performance  of  the 
egregious  Englishman,  Broadbent,  while  all  the  minor 
parts  are  well  filled.  I  am  not  altogether  a  Shaw 
enthusiast,  but  the  racy  humour  and  brilliant  character 
studies  in  this  play  make  it  a  fascinating  entertainment, 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  evening. 


TO  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM 
HER  DAUGHTER. 

- *04 - 

Hans  Place,  September  22,  1909. 

Y  DEAR  MOTHER, — I  had  to  hole  out  my  last 
letter  in  the  poshbox  at  a  rather  exciting  moment, 
just  as  I  reached  the  point  of  finding  myself  face  to 
face  with  Frank  Graham  in  the  barrister’s  rooms  in  the 
Temple.  And  then  it  was  that  my  belief  in  the  great 
manhood  of  the  man  that  had  dominated  me  against 
my  will  was  vindicated.  I  had  tried  for  weeks  to 
blind  myself  to  the  reality  of  things ;  I  had  told  myself 
till  I  was  tired  that  I  could  not  have  given  my  love 
to  any  man  unasked ;  but  in  my  secret  soul  I  knew 
and  had  known  during  this  weary  struggle  that  so  long 
as  he  was  unmarried  I  could  never  be  free  to  care  for 
any  other  man.  I  had  tried  to  be  ashamed,  but  it  was 
no  good.  I  gloried  in  it.  When  I  met  him  face  to  face 
like  that,  it  was  for  him  to  justify  me  to  myself.  On 
that  moment  depended  my  innermost  self-respect  for 
ever.  If  I  had  given  my  love  unasked  to  a  conven¬ 
tional  puppet,  a  plaster  of  Paris  king,  a  mere  mesmeric 
mummer,  I  must  fall  in  my  own  estimation  just  a  little, 
for  all  time.  I  felt  helpless  and  nerveless,  as  if  I  was 
tumbling  out  of  an  airship,  and  yet  with  an  absolute 
confidence  that  he  would  save  me. 

I  don’t  know  what  a  plane-superficial  fashion-plate 
tailor-made  man  would  have  done.  He  would  probably 
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have  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and,  pretending  to  ignore  the 
grim  energy  of  the  moment,  would  have  tried  to  be 
natural  and  talked  business  ;  or  he  might  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  tactful  and  asked  what  I  was  doing,  and 
we  should  have  sat  like  two  tortured  butterflies,  not 
■  quite  dead,  with  pins  through  our  souls,  wriggling  at 
•one  another. 

But  where  he  vindicated  his  barbaric  strength  and 
thereby  justified  me  in  my  own  eyes  for  ever  was  that 
in  a  flash  he  knew  that  wo  refs  were  about  as  useless 
as  they  would  be  in  war.  We  had  struck  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  primitive  glowing  life.  They  say  a  drowning- 
man  sees  all  bis  life  before  him  as  he  goes  down.  X 
suppose  Frank  stood  and  looked  at  me  for  a  quarter 
of  a  minute.  I  saw  him  clench  his  hands.  I  noticed 
that  his  tie-pin  of  the  safety-pin  kind — had  just  come 
undone.  X  was  standing.  I  had  risen  when  he  entered 
the  room.  And  every  second  seemed  as  long  as  it  does 
when  you  dive  a  bit  too  deep.  I  waited.  I  did  not 
speak,  I  did  not  hold  out  my  hand.  All  the  training 
and  self-possession  went.  I  did  not  even  want  to  be 
conventional.  I  had  no  thought  about  the  right  thing. 
X  was  in  the  presence  of  my  master  and  I  waited  his 
•commands. 

He  took  three  strides  across  the  room — I  counted 
them — and  then,  without  a  word — that  was  where  he 
was  so  gloriously  savage  and  whirlwindic  and  satisfying 
—he  put  an  arm  round  me.  It  was  like  a  grip  of  iron 
with  a  velvet  covering.  I  hung  my  head. 

Look  up,"  he  said.  I  had  only  heard  the  far-off 
murmur  before  of  the  ocean  of  feeling  that  was  in  his 
voice  then.  I  did  so;  it  was  mine  to  obey;  and  then 
J  knew  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  what  a  man’s  lips 
can  say  when  they  kiss  yours.  The  idea  has  always 
been  hateful  and  unthinkable.  I  have  always  been  so 
jealous  of  the  inviolate  atmosphere  that  surrounded  me  • 
and  yet  now  it  had  come,  and  I  knew  that  I  stood  at 
test  on  the  stainless  threshold  of  fulfilment.  I  thought 
tor  a  moment  of  the  other  men  who  had  proposed  to 
me  tne  other  men  who  would  have  had  the  right  to 
kiss  me  if  I  had  accepted  them — and  I  thanked  all 
the  powers  of  good  that  I  had  not  been  content  with 
copper  or  silver,  or  deceived  into  thinking  there  was 
nothing  better. 

Now,  he  said  it  all  seemed  so  natural,  almost  as 

i  w e  were  speaking  as  we  knew  beforehand  we  must _ 

what  are  you  doing  here,  dear?  ” 

It  all  seemed  so  weirdly  inevitable,  somehow,  as  I 
talked  to  him  and  explained.  Here  was  a  man  I  had 
met  quite  seldom;  here  was  I,  who  had  prided  myself 
on  being  as  unapproachable  as  the  South  Pole— that 
at  any  rate,  is  isolated— and  yet,  three  steps  across  a 
l  oom,  a  minute  in  a  man’s  arms,  and  here  I  was  talking 
out  my  soul  to  him,  telling  him  how  I  had  cared  all 
along,  and. asking  him  what  he  wished  me  to  do. 

Then  suddenly  I  remembered  what  I  had  come  for 
and  we  then  solemnly  sat  down  by  his  table  and  dis¬ 
cussed  law.  I  tell  you.  it  was  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
moments  of  my  life,  and  yet  X  admired  him  more  than 
ever  xor  his  strength  for  while  we  were  doing  business 
'h  face  absolutely  changed.  It  was  hard  and  thought- 


ful  and  stern,  not  a  sign  of  sentiment  or  a  trace  of 
a  lection.  l  or  the  moment  I  was  the  representative  of 
the  Smith  firm  and  he  was  a  barrister  considering  a 
-  ients  interest.  It  was  Titanic  and  granite  in  its 
efficiency.  Of  course  he’lL  go  on. 

We  finished  the  work,  and  I  had  to  leave  him.  He 
said  he  -should  go  to  see  father  that  afternoon,  and 
l  told  him  that  we  should  probably  meet  at  dinner, 
rhen  X  went  back  and  saw  Smith  pere,  and  gently  broke 
to  him  that  X  should  be  leaving  in  a  week,  but  that  if 
ae  could  let  me  go  at  once  I  should  be  grateful.  I 
told  him  who  I  really  was,  that  I  had  been  bored  with 
ufe  and  wanted  to  work,  and  thanked  him  for  all  he 
had  done.  He  was  very  charming  and  paternal.  I 
shall  ask.  him  to  the  wedding.  He  told  me  that  he 
should  miss  my  efficient  services,  but  that  he  was  not 
gomg  to  have  me  back  any  more.  We  parted  the  best 
of  friends  I  did  not  go  and  say  good-bye  to  Smith 
Ate.  1  think  we  shall  be  marrieu  just’'  before  the 
Christmas  vacation. — Your  loving  MAUDE. 


SPORT. 
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LAST  WEEK  AND  NEXT  AT  NEWMARKET. 

npHERE  was  some  interesting  sport  at  Newmarket 
X  last  week,  but  the  weather  was  not  generally 
pleasant,  and  the  course  was  very  heavy  indeed.  The 
attendance  was  exceedingly  limited.  The  three-year-old 
races  were  failures.  Verney,  winner  of  the  Great  Foal 
Stakes,  could  only  just  beat  Strickland  with  17  lb.  the 
best  of  the  weights,  and  the  second  would  probably 
have  won  if  he  had  put  more  heart  into  his  work.  At 
bandown  Park,  in  June,  Bayardo  cantered  away  from 
Verney  to  whom  he  was  giving  38  lb.,  in  the  race  for 
which  Louviers  started  favourite. 

I  had  predicted  that  Merry  Jack  would  win  the  rich 
Buckenham  Post  Stakes,  wffiich  race  brought  in  £1,650 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  it  was  amazing  that  4  to  1 
should  have  been  laid  against  the  Kingsclere  colt  in  a 

ml  d  t  ?iref  !  Backers  wer8  perfectly  infatuated  about 
X he  Jade,  but  she  is  well  named,  for  she  cannot  be 
trusted,  and  on  this  occasion  she  obstinately  declined  to 
exert  herself.  There  was  such  a  general  and  persistent 
rush  on  Mr  Joel’s  filly  that  the  odds  betted  on  her 
lengthened  from  11  to  8  to  5  to  2.  Merry  Jack  was 
well  galloped  before  Ascot,  where  he  was  beaten  bv 
Santa  Fina  for  the  Triennial,  and  at  Goodwood  he  was 
decidedly  unlucky  m  being  defeated  by  Seraphine  for 
the  Ham  Stakes,  when  long  odds  had  been  betted  on 
lm.  Merry  Jack  had  been  doing  well  since,  and 
he  is  now  a  powerful  and  racing-like  colt,  showing  much 
quality,  and  still  capable  of  considerable  improvement 
If  all  goes  well  with  this  colt  the  Duke  of  Portland  may 
have  a  dangerous  candidate*  for  some  of  next  year’s 
three-year-old  races.  Merry  Jack  may  turn,  out  a  second 
Phaleron. 

The  Boscawen  Post  Stakes  brought  out  a  field  of 
five,  and  there  was  some  heavy  betting  over  this  race 
I  had  predicted  that  Maid  of  Corinth  or  Sunningdale 
would  wm,  and  the  pair  finished  first  and  second  Sir 
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William  Bass’s  filly  has  improved  considerably  during 
the  last  rtwo  months,  and  her  easy  victory  here  was  the 
more  meritorious,  inasmuch  as  she  got  off  badly.  Maid 
of  Corinth,  however,  is  never  likely,  to  develop  into  a 
racer  of  high  class,  and  the  cross  of  Cyllene  and  Sceptre 
has  not  been  successful. 

The  Hopeful  Stakes  was  formerly  the  great  two-year- 
old  race  of  this  week,  but  it  has  lost  all  its  old  import¬ 
ance.  Ulster  King  was  favourite,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  finish,  and  the  American  colt  Top  o’  the 
Morning  just  won,  after  a  desperate  finish  with  Homing 
Pigeon.  I  had  fancied  that  Glacier  might  win  this 
race,  but  Lord  Derby’s  filly  did  not  start.  The  Sports¬ 
man  laments  that  this  race  did  not  finish  at  the  stand, 
but  it  surely  is  not  too  much  exertion  for  any  one  to 
walk  the  short  distance  to  the  Ab.  M.  winning  post. 
It  is  a  most  laudable  feature  of  Newmarket  racing 
that  there  are  so  many,  and  such  very  different,  courses, 
so  that  a  suitable  track  can  be,  found  for  every  horse 
if  the  animal  is  endowed  with  any  wanning  form  what¬ 
ever.  If  the  finish  for  this  race  had  been  at  the  stand, 
the  result  would  no  doubt  have  been  different,  as  the 
ascent  might  not  have  suited  the  placed  horses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  two-year-old  races  of  the 
week  was  the  Plate  on  Wednesday,  which  brought  out 
a  very  large  field.  Menda  opened  favourite,  but  there 
was  so  much  money  for  Moyglare  that  she  was  quickly 
brought  from  10  to>  1  to  9  to  4.  Mr.  Neumann’s  filly 
had  been  well  tried,  and  she  won  with  extreme  ease, 
after  having  made  all  the  running.  Moyglare  is  half- 
sister  to  Siberia  and  Electra,  by  Plying  Fox,  and  she 
is  a  very  smart  filly,  but  will  probably  prove  a  most 
difficult  animal  to  train.  Catrail,  who  had  no  chance 
with  Charles  O’Malley  at  Goodwood,  running  at  12  lb., 
finished  a  bad  second,  but  the  running  of  Menda  was 
watched  with  more  interest.  This  filly  is  half-sister,  by 
Gallinule,  to  Flair,  Les'bia,  and  Yivid,  and  she  was 
sold  in  July  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  for  5,600  gs.  This 
was  not  Menda’s  debut,  as  appears*  to  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  for  she  was  beaten  at  the  Epsom  Summer 
Meeting  for  the  Acorn  Stakes,  which  race  was  won  by 
Yellow  Slave.  There  was  much  croaking  and  lament¬ 
ing  after  Sir  Daniel  Cooper’s  death  because  Menda’s 
numerous  engagements  had  become  void.  There  is  really 
no  reason  for  regret  on  this  ground,  as  she  is  not  likely 
to  prove  a  flyer ;  but  she  ought  to  make  a  most  valuable 
brood  mare. 

Santa  Fina  was  made  favourite  for  the  Triennial,  but 
Winkipop  was  so  heavily  backed  that  many  shrewd 
people  “went  for”  the  Kings-clere  filly,  as  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  Mr.  de  Rothschild’s  filly  would  be  able 
to  give  10  lb.  to  anything  which  could  gallop  at  all. 
There  was  a  most  exciting  finish  for  this  race,  and 
Winkipop  is  evidently  no  ffyer,  as  she  could  only  win 
by  a  head,  “  all  out.” 

Lord  Derby’s  Swynford*  had  been  a.  general  tip  at 
Newmarket  for  the  Maiden  Plate  last  Tuesday,  but 
he  had  gone-  lame,  so  he  did  not  start.  Swynford  is  a 
grandly  bred  colt,  being  by  John  o’  Gaunt  out  of 
Canterbury  Pilgrim,  and  he  was  well  galloped  about 
three  months  ago,  but  had  not  yet  won  a  race.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  would  have-  beaten  Moyglare. 


Writing  last  week  about  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  I 
anticipated  the  success  of  either  Phaleron  or  Dia¬ 
mond  Stud.  There  was  a  field  of  very  poor  class,, 
but  the  race  ended  in  a  splendid  finish  between  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  colt  and  Carlowitz  (who  had  an 
immense  advantage  in  the  weights),  while  Primer  was 
a-  respectable  third.  The  great  tip  of  “the  sharps” 
for  this  race  was  Mat  o’  the  Mint,  and  Phaleron  was 
giving  11  lb.  to  Captain  Forester’s  colt,  who-  failed  to 
stay  the  course-.  He  had  been  specially  prepared  for 
this  race-.  Mat  o’  the  Mint  is  half-brother  (by  St. 
Frusquin)  to  Spearmint,  and  he  cost  2,100  guineas 
as  a  yearling,  but  has  not  yet  won  a  race.  Royal 
Realm  was  strongly  fancied  by  some  doodles1,  and  Dia¬ 
mond  Stud  was  the  great  tip  at  Newmarket.  I  was 
much  gratified  by  the  success  of  Phaleron,  as  last 
winter  I  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  this  colt 
would  do  well  as  a  three-year-old,  and  predicted  that 
Minoru  and  Phaleron  would  finish  first  and  second  for 
the  Two  Thousand.  Phaleron  is  not  good-looking, 
but  he  is  thoroughly  game,  and  he  stays  well.  It  did 
not  seem  at  all  likely  to  me  that  Primer  would  beat 
Phaleron,  but  the  four-year-old  was  much  fancied.  I 
gave  Primer  a  plumper  when  he  won  the  Harclwicke 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  starting  at  10  to  1,  but  he  is  a  very 
moderate  horse.  It  has  been  overlooked  that  when 
Primer  won  at  Ascot  he  was  receiving  4  lb.  and  a 
year  from  Valens,  and  20  lb.  from  Sir  Archibald.  I 
hope  that  Phaleron  will  be  trained  next  year  for  the 
Ascot  Cup,  for  he  is  well  endowed  with  stamina,  and 
he  is  as-  resolute  a  finisher  as  could  be  wished  for. 
It  has  since  been  stated  that  the  days  of  the  Jockey 
Club  Stakes  are  “numbered,”  which  is  all  rubbish  and 
nonsense,  as  entries  have  just  been  made  for  the-  race 
of  1912.  One  would  a  great  deal  sooner  see  such  a 
slashing  finish  out  of  the  Dip  than  have  (say)  Bayardo 
in  the  field,  and  winning  by  several  lengths.  It  was  also 
a  wonderfully  good  betting  race. 

Rochester  was  mentioned  in  Truth  last  spring  as  a 
most  promising  colt  and  likely  to  turn  out  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Newmarket  two-year-olds.  Rochester  went 
amiss  or  met  with  a  slight  accident,  so  he  -could  not 
fulfil  any  of  his  summer  engagements.  On  Friday  he  ran 
Lemberg  to  a  neck  at  3  lb.  for  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes,  and  many  good  judges  thought  that  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  colt  was  decidedly  unfortunate  in  not  having  won 
the  race.  Rochester  is  a  very  nice  colt  indeed,  and  a 
fine  mover,  and  he  is  obviously  capable  of  very  great 
improvement.  I  understand  that  he  ran  untried, 
so  he  was  not  backed  for  a  penny.  The  Dewhurst 
Plate  will  be  his  next  race. 

The  King  sent  up  five  fillies  from  his  racing  stud 
for  sale  on  Thursday  at  Newmarket,  and  they  wrere 
very  wisely  offered  without  reserve-.  One  was  Slim  Lady, 
by  St.  Simon  out  of  Laodamia,  and  the  ignominious 
failure  of  this  filly’s  dam  at-  the  stud  has  been  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  breeding  is  a  mere  lottery.  When 
Laodamia  retired  from  the  Turf  it  was  generally 
expected  that  she  would  prove  a  great  success-  as  a 
brood  mare,  and  she  was  sold  for  a  large  sum.  The 
mare  has  been  sent  year  after  year  to  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  sires,  but  she  has  produced  nothing  of  any  value 
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as  a  racer.  It  is  the  case  of  Memoir  over  again.  Sir 
John  Robinson  gave  630  gs.  for  Slim  Lady,  and  700  gs. 
for  Persicaria,  by  Persimmon  out  of  Courtly.  These 
mares  ought  to  be  very  valuable  additions  to  any  stud, 
as  they  are  grandly  bred,  being  full  of  the  Ibest  run¬ 
ning  blood.  Every  one  knows  that  a  mare  which  has 
herself  proved  a  dire  failure  on  the  Turf  may  never¬ 
theless  produce  racers  of  the  very  highest  class.,  while 
a  mare  which  has  won  many  great  stakes  and  beaten 
really  good  horses  is  quite  likely  to  achieve  absolutely 
nothing  at  the  stud. 

There  ought  to  be  some  very  good  racing  at  New¬ 
market  next  week,  and  the  fields  will  probably  be  large 
for  the  handicaps  and  selling  plates.  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  greatly  increased  attendance,  as  the  King  is  to  be 
down  for  the  meeting.  Forty-eight  fillies  are  engaged 
in  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  and  a  very  poor  lot  they  are. 
Maid  of  the  Mist  may  be  able  to  win  if  she  is  all  right. 
There  was  a  capital  entry  for  the  Champion  Stakes 
when  the  race  closed  last  December,  but  Santo  S'trato 
and  Your  Majesty  have  disappeared  from  the  Turf. 
Bayardo  cannot  lose  this  race,  and  Cocksure  II.,  Dean 
Swift,  Sir  Martin,  .White  Eagle  and  Morena  may  also 
start.  Bayardo  is  not  likely  to  start  for  the  Lowther 
Stakes,  and  Cocksure  II.  may  win  if  he  is  now  all 
right  again.  The  Royal  Stakes  is  a  good  thing  for 
Phaleron,  as  Mirador  was  struck  out  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  entry  for  the  Clearwell  Stakes  includes  Sera- 
phine,  filly  by  Cyllene  out  of  Gorgon,  colt  by  Sun- 
bridge  out  of  Prepare,  The  Cox,  and  Greenback,  who 
•ought  to  be  able  to  win  this  race,  wdiich  is  his  last 
engagement  as  a  two-year-old.  Seventy-six  fillies  are 
entered  for  the  Cheveley  Park  Stakes  of  £500,  and  the 
-entrances  amount  to  £o80.  Maid  of  Corinth,  Glacier, 
Pas  quit  a,  Santa  Fina,  Yellow  Slave,  and  Mo  y  glare  are 
'8118a8'e<T  The  finish  for  this  race  will  lie  between  the 
fillies  of  Mr.  Nelke  and  Mr.  Neumann,  and  I  fancy 
Moyglare  will  win.  There  are  sixty-four  entries  for 
the  Prendergast  Stakes,  and  I  shall  plump  for  Charles 
O'Malley,  who  should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
Tressady,  Winkipop,  Perla,  and  Ulster  King.  Neil  Gow 
-and  Admiral  Hawke  are  in  this  race,  but  both  colts  will 
probably  be  reserved  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  This 
race  can  be  dealt  with  next  week,  but  I  expect  that 
Lemberg  will  prove  the  best  of  the  public  lot.  There 
is  no  talk  of  any  dark  flyers.  If,  however,  Imprenable 
.starts,  I  fancy  he  will  win,  as  M.  E.  Blanc’s  colt  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  be  sent  to  England  unless  he  has  been 
very  highly  tried.  This  is  a  favourite  race  with  M. 
Blanc,  and  he  has  won  it  twice. 

I  am  now  disposed  to  fancy  that  Neil  Gow  will 
beat  Lemberg  for  the  Imperial  Produce  Plate  at  Kemp- 
ton  Park  on  Friday.  Sunningdale  will  have  17  lb. 
the  best  of  the  weights  with  Lord  Rosebery’s  colt,  but 
his  running  at  Newmarket  was  exceedingly  moderate. 
Elser  or  Gallifet  may  win  the  Kempton  Park  Nursery 
of  £1,000  on  Saturday.  Not  a  bet  has  been  laid  on 
the  Duke  of  York  Handicap,  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  genuine  market  until  the  numbers  are  up. 
The  running  on  Saturday  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
Cambridgeshire.  I  shall  plump  for  Santeve,  and  Tor 
Bay  may  run  well. 

The  Cesarewitch  betting  is  merely  a  melancholy 
burlesque,  and  this  race  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with  until  the  day.  Last' year  I  plumped 
for  lentoi,  whose  excellent  performance  at  Don¬ 
caster  had  clearly  indicated  him  as  the  probable 
winner.  Next  week’s  race  is  not  a  case  of  he  who 
runs  may  read,  and  there  will  be  a  field  of  miserably 
poor  class.  ^  Rushcutter  is  now  the  nominal  favourite, 
m  spite  of  his  ignominious  defeat  for  the  October 
Handicap.  Bushranger,  winner  of  that  race,  meets 
Rushcutter  on  2  lb.  better  terms,  but  he  may  not  bo 
1  e  ttte  course  as  well  as  Mr.  Robinson’s  horse, 

ihe  A  lit  is  a  great  tip,  and  it  is  said  that  lie  will  be 
heavily  backed  at  the  finish.  It  certainly  will  not  re¬ 
quire  anything  of  a  flyer  to  win  this  year’s  Cesarewitch, 
and  most  of  the  horses  left  in  for  this  handicap  cannot 
really  stay  the  course.  I  fancy  Laughing  Mirror,  and 
5  all  expect  Lagos  to  finish  in- the' first  three. 


The  poio  authorities  at  Hurling  ham  are  going  to 
endeavour  to  raise  a  team  to  visit  America  next  year, 
to  win  hack  the  cup  or  plate  which  was  so  easily  lost  a 
few  months  ago.  That  the  defeats  from  which  our  men 
suffered  represented  the  average  standard  of  difference 
between  the  players  in  the  two  countries  would  be  an 
idle  pietenc.e.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  success 
breeds  success,  and  the  victory  has  given  a  prestige 
to  American  polo,  which  the  players  in  the  States  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  unsullied.  I  know 
that  a  prominent  old  player,  who  saw  the  International 
matches,  expressed  the  view  that  the  over-specialisation 
of  our  visitors  made  a  business  of  a  recreation,  and  was 
not  good  for  the  game.  In  my  view,  the  critic  was  look¬ 
ing  through  the  wrong  end  of  his  field-glasses.  He 
was  not— giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
Avas  an  international  match.  The  inference  ft'om  such 
an  event  ivould  be  that  then,  at  all  events,  would  be 
exhibited  the  finest  polo  that  could  possibly  be  seen 
on  any  ground.  So  far  as  the  Americans  were  con¬ 
cerned,  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  their  men 
and  ponies  up  to  that  standard  of  excellence.  So  far  as 
the  good  of  the  game  is  concerned,  it  is  ivell  that  there 
should  be  events  which  call  for  the  finest  skill  and 
endurance  in  any  sport  that  is  worth  the  name. 
These  matches  produce  emulation  and  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  sport.  The  Americans  realised  what 
they  had  to  do  to  Avin,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power 
to  succeed.  They  did  not  hope  to  muddle  through 
somehow;  our  folk  hoped  to  and  failed,  and  talked  of 
over  specialisation.  Every  year  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  there  is  now  over-specialisation  for  the 
.  University  Boatrace.  During  one  term  the  new  hands 
are  tried  and  sifted,  and  the  men  train  together  for 
Aveeks.  Those  who  are  good  oarsmen  from  their  fresh¬ 
men’s  days  are  practically  speaking  as  hard  as  nails  all 
the  time  they  are  “  up.”  The  rowing  men  do  not  talk 
of  over-specialisation,  neither  must  the  polo  people. 
They  Avill  have  to  train  if  they  hope  to  win.  They  will 
have  to  organise  themselves  as  a  team.  They  will  have 
to  get  good  ponies.  They  must  select  the  best  in  men 
and  horses,  and, those  selected  must  practise  and  work 
together  as  the  Americans  have  done.  It  may  be  that 
our  cracks  know  all  that  there  is  to  knoiv  about 
American  polo  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  play. 
This  factor  of  the  ground  may  be  an  important  one  in 
selecting  players  and  ponies.  The  English  ground  may 
be  comparatively  soft  going  compared  Avith  the  grounds 
on  which  they  play  in  the  States:  The  undertaking  is 
from  a  polo  point  of  vieAv  a  big  one.  The  organisers 
will  have  all  their  work  cut  out  not  merely  to  win 
but  to  make  a  good  sIaoav.  Nothing  that  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  foreseen  must  be  left  to  chance.  Those  who  under¬ 
take  to  go  out  AArill  have  to  do  a  lot  of  really  hard  work 
to  maintain  worthily  the  reputation  of  our  home  polo. 

****** 

They  have  divided  the  plunder  amongst  them.  The- 
Test  matches  produced  £16,397,  and  Lord’s  gave  the 
biggest  return.  In  fact,  London  is  the  obvious  place 
for  all  the  games,  for  over  half  the  gate  came  from  the 
metropolis.  The  return  from  the  Imperial  town  of 
Birmingham  was  very  poor.  The  local  public  did 
nothing  in  the  way  of  Colonial  preference.  The  Austra¬ 
lians  took  £5,550,  and  the  English  authorities  £8,724. 
The  latter  sum  is  divided  between  the  M.C.C.  and  the 
first  and  second-class  counties.  The  Australian 
cricketers  should  do  comfortably  out  of  their  trip.  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  better  to  pay  them  so  much  a  man 
for  the  trip,  with  a  percentage  on  wins.  They  would 
not  then  cut  time  to  waste  as  they  did  in  the  hope  of 
securing  further  gates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
they  killed  the  golden  goose.  The  public  got  tired  of 
•the  game  as  played  by  them,  and  stayed  away. 

The  Surrey  County  Cricket  Selection  Committee  and 
the  captain,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  in  which  the  prospects  of  their  team  are 
likely  to  be  enhanced  next  season.  Following  on  tho 
expulsion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  it  is  announced  that 
Rushby  has  signed  on  as  a  professional,  and  Avill  in 
future  play  for  Accrington  in  League  cricket.  Tho 
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selection  committee  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  bear  tbat 
such  an  undisciplined  player  will  not  be  a  source  of 
further  trouble  to  them.  Surrey  has  a  marked  ability  in 
getting  rid  of  promising  players.  It  has  done  its  best 
to  strengthen  other  county  teams,  and  now  it  is  going 
to  help  Lancashire  League  cricket.  This  is  a  noble 
mission  to  fulfil.  Surrey’s  little  side-slips  in  the  last 
ten  years  would  make  up  quite  a  decent  team.  The 
amateur  bats  like  Fry  and  Douglass  were,  of  course,  no 
good  at  all  in  their  early  days.  They  were  not  up  to 
Surrey  standard.  Braund  was  hopeless.  Now  Rushbv 
lacks  discipline,  and  Crawford  is  an  utterly  impossible 
fellow.  It  is  remarkable  that  other  counties  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  run  their  teams  on  these  lines. 

David  Hunter,  who  is  just  fifty,  is  retiring,  full  of 
honours  and  good  wishes,  from  his  position  as  county 
wicket-keeper  for  Yorkshire.  He  has  kept  wicket  for 
twenty-nine  years,  and,  in  addition  to  a  good  benefit 
some  years  back,  draws  a  substantial  sum  under  the 
deferred  payment  and  bonus  system  by  means  of  which 
the  Yorkshire  executive  promote  the  well-being  of  their 
players. 

■*  *  *  *  * 

There  were  fairly  big  fields  out  for  the  autumn  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  at  St.  Andrews. 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  nothing  succeeds  like  the 
sovereign  sweepstake.  It  is  worth  winning,  and  the  Hon. 
R.  Bethell,  who  was  one  of  the  latest  to  return  a  score, 
won  the  King  William  IY.  Medal  with  76.  The  next 
two  players,  J.  Low  and  Maxwell,  tied  for  the  club’s 
gold  medal  with  78.  On  playing  off  Low  went  all  to 
pieces  at  the  latter  stages  of  the  play,  and  at  the  seven¬ 
teenth  a  nine  for  the  hole  made  him  give  up  the  match. 
At  Maidenhead  the  local  club  held  a  well-managed  open 
amateur  meeting.  The  entries  were  limited  to  a 
hundred,  and  eighty-six  players  actually  competed.  The 
first  two  started  at  8.15  a.m.,  which  is  rather  an 
unearthly  hour.  Owing  to  file  rain,  the  course,  which 
is  on  sand  and  gravel,  was  slow,  and  there  was  little 
run  on  the  ball.  Hilton  did  both  rounds  in  79,  and  so 
won  the  lowest  gross  prize,  and  Streeter  (Ascot  St 
George’s),  with  a  five  handicap,  took  the  net  score  with 
two  good  rounds — 84  and  79.  As  the  bogey  for  the 
course  is  79,  that  player  will  no  doubt  be  honoured  with 
a  smaller  handicap  in  future. 

By  the  way,  the  caddies  that  present  themselves  for 
work  at  many  metropolitan  clubs  are  little,  if  any,  use. 
Golfers  are  for  ever  having  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  caddie  thrust  on  them.  But  no  one  considers 
what  the  caddie  should  do  for  the  player.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  many  cases  caddies  are  utterly  unsuited  for 
their  work,  because  their  sight  is  wrong.  But  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  no  club  ever  makes  any  test.  Their  suit¬ 
ability  is  ascertained  at  the  expense  of  the  suffering 
player. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Government  amendment 
to  the  Finance  Bill  covers  golf  links,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  expressed  by  certain  golfing  journalists  to 
the  contrarv. 

*  '  *  *  ■*  *  * 

It  would  appear  that  the  standard  of  Rugby  football 
is  likely  to  be  good  in  the  metropolis.  And  as  a  sign  of 


the  times  one  may  take  the  match  between  the  Old 
Merchant  Taylors  and  Newport.  It  was  played  at 
Newport,  and  the  Welsh  team  had  already  beaten 
Cardiff.  They  had  had  more  football  than  their 
opponents,  and  they  won  by  four  goals  to  a  try. 
In  other  words,  the  Old  Boys,  with  their  small 
area  of  selection,  fairly  held  their  own.  Their 
forwards  were  very  good.  Then  at  Blackheath,  thanks 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  play  of  Coverdale  at 
half-back,  the  home  team  beat  the  United  Services  by 
the  same  score  that  Newport  did  the  Old  Boys.  At 
the  new  ground  at  Twickenham  the  Harlequins  and 
Richmond  had  quite  a  spirited  game.  The  grass  was  too 
long  for  good  dribbling,  but  at  this  time  of  the  year  it 
is  difficult  to  manage  football  turf,  as  a  strong  growth 
is  needed  for  the  winter. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

THE  newly  formed  Autocar  League  is  proving  its  use¬ 
fulness  already  by  taking  up  the  question  of  short 
measure  in  petrol,  and  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  ordinary  way  such  deficiency  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  noticed,  for  the  average  motorist  fills  up  his  petrol 
tank  without  dreaming  of  checking  the  correctness  of 
the  amount  in  the  tin.  Yet  it  seems  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  short  measure  is  constantly  supplied.  One 
correspondent  states  that  out  of  fifty  cans  tested  only 
three  contained  full  measure.  This  is  a  very  discredit¬ 
able  state  of  things,  which  it  is  rather  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  amiable  theory  put  forward  that  it  is  merely 
due  to  carelessness,  for  I  have  not  observed  that  any 
one  who  has  looked  into  the  matter  has  found  cans 
over-filled  in  the  same  way.  Apart  from  the  loss 
entailed,  short  measure  cans  naturally  mislead  owners 
as  to  their  petrol  consumption,  since  most  reckon  this 
by  the  number  of  cans  which  they  consume,  and  ff 
the  cans  do  not  contain  the  full  amount  of  spirit,  the 
car  naturally  seems  to  be  doing  worse  than  is  actually 
the  case.  Makers,  therefore,  as  well  as  owners,  have 
an  interest  in  the  question. 

A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  because  an  owner  has 
been  convicted  and  fined  for  aiding  and  abetting  the 
too  speedy  driving  of  his  chauffeur,  but  honestly,  I  fail 
to  see  why.  Whether  the  decision  is  a  good  one  legally 
is  another  matter,  depending  on  the  precise  wording  of 
the  Act,  but  that  the  principle  is  a  perfectly  sound  one 
seems  to  me  self-obvious.  “  Quod  facit  per  alium  facit 
per  se  ”  is  a  well-established  legal  principle,  and  its 
application  in  this  particular  case  would  seem  to  be 
clear  enough.  As  it  has  been,  however,  wealthy  owners 
have  been  allowed  to  encourage  their  hired  servants  to 
break  the  law,  and  then  to  escape  all  responsibility 
because  it  was  assumed  that  only  the  actual  driver 
could  be  touched.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  a  mere 
passenger  being  convicted  and  fined  in  the  same  way 
because  he  was  travelling  on  a  car  which  was  exceed¬ 
ing  the  limit,  the  case  is  altered  entirely,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  on  what  principle  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  could  have  been  arrived  at,  since  the  position  of 
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an  owner  is  obviously  entirely  different  from  that  of 
a  passenger.  The  owner  is  responsible  for  the  car,  and 
has  control  over  the  driver,  whereas  a  passenger  might 
be  no  more  responsible  for  the  way  a  car  was  being 
driven  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  To  talk  of  “  aiding 
and  abetting  ”  under  such  circumstances  is  absurd,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  tsUat  this  decision  is  to  be 
appealed  against. 

How  .exceedingly  guileless  some  people  are !  I  have 
m  view  at  the  moment  those  people  who  write  to  the 
motoring  press  to  give  particulars  of  more  or  less  out¬ 
rageous  instances  of  road-hoggism  which  they  have 
witnessed,  and  who  wind  up  by  expressing  the  bland 
hope  that  “  should  this  meet  their  eye  ”  the  delinquents 
will  come  forward  and  declare  themselves.  Here  are 
two  correspondents  writing,  for  instance,  to  tell  how 
the  other  day,  near  Cobham,  a  man  was  knocked  over 
y  a  ^ 1 8  car  the  occupants  of  which  afterwards  drove 
away  and  left  him  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Having 
expressed  suitable  indignation  at  such  dastardly 
behaviour,  the  writers  conclude :  “Should  the  owner  of 
the  car  see  this  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  come 
■forward  and  do  something  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  injured  man.”  So  very  likely,  is  it  not? 

Talking  of  the  correspondents  and  contributors  of  the 
motoring  papers,  a  bad  practice  which  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase  is  that  of  allowing  them  to  air  their 
political  views  and  prejudices.  In  their  editorial 
columns  these  journals  are  usually  careful  to  state  that 
they  have  no  politics,  and  that  they  discuss  matters 
pure  y  lorn  the  automobilist’s  standpoint,  irrespective 
•o  paity  considerations,  and  this  is  obviously  the  right 
ana  proper  attitude  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  class  journals 
-appealing  to  readers  of  all  shades  of  political  belief, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  rule  is  not  enforced 
«pon  their  contributors.  As  it  is,  the  latter  are  too 
frequently  allowed  to  interlard  their  remarks  on  motor¬ 
ing  matters  with  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  and  more  or  less 
iooiisn  political  observations  and  innuendoes,  which  are 
aiecessanly  extremely  offensive  and  irritating  to  a  great 
many  of  their  readers.  If,  however,  editors  of  trade 
*nd  technical  publications  realised  how  much  gratuitous 
and  irresponsibie  excursions  of  this  order  irritate  many 
of  thear  supporters  and  subscribers,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  they  would  often  exercise  great  vigilance  in 
regard  to  them. 


Motorists  m  general  will  sympathise  heartily  with  tin 
petition  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Kent  Count} 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dangers  attending  the  present 
ot  cattle  on  the  roads  at  night  and  the  desirability 
•ot  measures  being  adopted  to  lessen  the.  risks  involved 
In  the  case  of  animals  straying  from  neighbouring 
hems,  this  is  of  course  a  difficult  problem,  for  farmers 
►can  hardly  be.  expected  to  attach  lanterns  to  all  their 
live-stock  at  night;  but  in  the  case  of  sheep  and  cattle 
emg  d liven  along  the  roads  it  would  certainly  be  only 
reasonable  to  require  that  those  in  charge  of  them 
•should  carry  lanterns,  as  is  suggested.  A  still  more 
•common  danger  results,  of  course,  from  the  presence 
.  unlighted  pedestrians  and  conveyances,  and  it  is  one 
the  most  glaring  anomalies  of  the  existing  law  on 
t  e  subject  that  whereas  all  motor-cars  are  compelled 
t0  .show  Ughts>  back  and  front,  the  same  rule  is  not 
universal  m  regard  to  other  vehicles.  Lights  are  as 
■essential  to  the  safety  of  all  road  users  after  dark  as 
they  are  to  vessels  at  sea,  and  it  would  be  just  as 
— ^  to  allow  a  certain  class  of  ships  to  go  un- 

Sensible  owners  recognise  this  fact  by  showing  lights 
even  if  not  required  by  the  local  by-laws,  as  also  do 
many  c.yehsts.  Without  compulsion,  however,  there 
WJ  always  be  a  certain  number  of  lazy,  feckless  folk 
who  will  not  give  themselves  this  trouble,  and  it  is 
iio  ung  short  of  a  s'candal  that  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
the  whole  community  should  be  imperilled  by  their 
•carelessness.  When  the.  question  was  before  the  House 
of  Commons  not  very  long  ago,  the  proposal  to  make 
compulsory  lighting  universal  was  resisted  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  interest  on  the  score  of  the  expense 
entailed,  but  such  a  paltry  plea  should  certainly  not 
lave  been  allowed  to  influence  the  matter.  In  the 
■case  of  cycles  the  reflector  fixed  to  the  back  fork,  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  red  light  when  illuminated 


lamPs  of  an  overtaking  car,  is  an  ingehiisus 
method  of  meeting  the  situation  which  might  well  be 
more  widely  used.  But  in  some  way  or  other  every 
vehicle  on  the  roads  at  night  should  give  indication 
of  its  presence. 


me  automatic  puncture  indicator  or  alarm  is  one  of 
those  devices  that  one  encounters  frequently  in  cata¬ 
logues  and  advertisements,  but  rarely  on  the  road  Yet 

another,  I  observe,  has  just  been  brought  out.  In 
ie  ordinary  way  one  does  not  experience  much  diffi- 

tT  7  deLtf1rmminff  when  a  tyre  has  gone  wrong, 
though  doubtless  one  frequently  drives  with  a  tyre 
partly  deflated  for  some  time  without  knowing  it  and 
this  is  certainly  not  good  for  the  tyre.  Also,  ’some 
cars  are  so  easily  sprung  that  it  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  by  the  feel  alone  even  if  one  or  other  tyre 
)f  absolutely  flat,  and  in  a  case  of  this  sort  a  mechanical 
alarm  would  certainly  be  useful.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  simpler  way  by  which  the  same  end  may  be 
attained  and  which  I  saw  recently  adopted  on  the  car 
of  a  iriend.  He  found  that  from  the  driving  seat  he 
could  manage  to  see  both  of  the  front  tyres  and  the 
right-hand  back  one,  so  it  was  only  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  remaining  back  one,  and  this  he  has  done  by 
the  ingenious  method  of  attaching  a  small  mirror  to 
the  side  of  .  the  frame  just  underneath  the  step,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  keep  in  view  all  four  tj^res,  and 
thus  be  sure  that  he  is  never  driving  on  one  deflated. 


WOMAN. 


OUR  LOST  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

NO  one  is  likely  to  regret  the  young-lady-like  sketches 
and  warblings  of  the  mid- Victorian  girl,  but  one 
cannot  help  seeing  with  astonishment  how  utterly  they 
ha\e  passed  from  the  ken  of  the  young  woman  of  to-day. 
That  very  phrase  marks  the  difference — we  have  passed 
irom  young  ladies  to  young  women.  What  has  become 
of  all  the  embroidery  frames,  the  harps,  and  the  easels  ? 
VLany  of  them  must  exist  still,  in  dusty  corners,  their 
very  use  undreamed  of  by  the  generation  that  goes 
up  to  the  attics  to  put  away  its  old  hockey-sticks, 
iim  cross-stitch  and  tatting,  the  worsted  and  Berlin 
wools,  are  quite  gone;  gone  also  are  the  sentimental 
ballads  and  the  feeble  water-colours  of  that  day. 

Accomplishments  are  out  of  favour.  Women  who 
play  or  sing  are  not  popular  at  dinner-parties  if  these 
talents  are  going  to  interfere  with  bridge  afterwards ; 
and  women  who  sketch  old  ruins  are  now  practically 
non-existent,  save  among  those  who  have  some  degree 
of  natural  leaning  towards  drawing  or  painting.  °  In 
the  old  .  days,  the  mother  of  a  family  arranged  the 
accomplishments  of  her  daughters  much  as  the  father 
arranged  the  professions  of  the  sons,  while  they  were 
still  m  the  nursery.  Anne  should  paint  (and  sing  a 
little,  enough  for  duets),  Mary  should  play  the  harp, 
-Jane  should  sing  (and  draw  passably),  Elizabeth  had 
better  recite,  and  they  should  all  do  a  little  in  the 
lines  of  each  other’s  accomplishments.  The  modern 
girl  refuses  to  be  accomplished.  If  she  has  no  talent 
for  music  and  drawing,  she  flatly  refuses  to  study 
either ;  m  this,  of  course,  being  helped  by  an  age  which 
is  not  anxious  to  look  at  sketches  or  listen  to  music. 
Those  after-dinner  pastimes  have  vanished  with  the 
album  of  photographs  of  Switzerland  which  always 
lay  on  the  drawing-room  table.  In  fact,  if  doomed  to 
sit  still  in  a  drawing-room  for  a  whole  evening  the 
young  woman  of  to-day  is.  at  a  loss.  She  cannot 
embroider,  she  has  no  “  polite  ”  accomplishments,  and 
too  often  she  has  not  been  trained  to  keep  her  athletic 
hands  from  fidgeting. 

It  is  far  from  being  regrettable  that  so  much  mediocre 
music  and  execrable  art  should  have  vanished  from  our 
social  curriculum.  They  have  not  gone  from  the  world 
like  samplers  and  fine  needlework,  but  linger  still  where 
all  may  view  their  desperate  inattractiveness.  No 
tradesman’s  parlour  but  boasts  its  jangling  piano,  on 
which  his  sobbing  daughters  must  bang  out  “  Morceaux 
de  Salon  ”  called  “  Tinkling  Dewdrops,”  or  “  Spray 
from  the  Waterfall,”  varied  by  the  latest  meretricious 
waltz.  Girls  in  domestic  service  have  been  heard  to 
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declare  that  they  regret  they  did  not  “  keep  up  ”  their 
clay-modelling  longer.  Reciting  is  a  full-blown  evil  in 
these  circles,  and  the  machine-made  gestures  and  utterly 
meaningless  inflections  of  voice  are  voted  “  as  good  as  a 
play.”  But  needlework,  the  best  of  the  whole  batch,  is 
in  danger  of  utter  extinction.  Here  and  there  one  meets 
with  a  girl  who  can  do  a  little  more  than  darn  her  own 
stockings ;  but  of  the  realms  of  needlework  where  it 
becomes  an  art  the  girl  of  to-day  knows  nothing.  She 
seldom  embroiders,  never  knits,  and  if  she  crochets  ties 
for  her  brothers  she  is  considered  a  domestic  paragon. 
In  the  country  household  sewing  is  more  frequent,  but 
it  holds  nothing  like  the  place  that  it  used  to  occupy 
in  the  lives  of  gentlewomen.  Outdoor  sports  have  taken 
up  the  time  that  used  to  hang  so  heavily  on  the_  little 
white  hands  ;  they  are  now  large  and  bronzed,  if  nou 
red,  and  more  used  to  wielding  a  racquet,  a  club,  or  an 
oar,  than  to  the  delicate  manipulation  of  a  needle. 

Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  clusters  of  “  accom¬ 
plished  V  girls.  They  are  very  sweet  and  quiet,  and 
exceedingly  pathetic.  No  one  wants  to  hear  then  care¬ 
ful  piping  of  “  The  Lost  Chord,”  or  to  look  ac  theii 
gentle  sketches ;  their  needlework  is  never  heard  of,  and 
their  cookery  is  achieved  in  unenviable  privacy.  They 
have  been  armed  by  their  parents  in  out-of-date  panoply, 
and  they  seldom  manage  to  take  captive  a  husband. 
The  young  man  of  to-day  likes  girls  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  he  is  interested.  Accomplishments 
died  when  men  began  to  talk  with  women,  instead  of 
talking  to  them. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XVIII. _ W hen  THE  Chauffeur  gets  into  Trouble. 

“  I  have  bought  a  car.” 

Mrs.  Dixon  was  young,  though  a  widow.  Death 
had  removed  a  wholly  superfluous  husband  from  the 
horizon  ;  and  after  a  mournful  minimum  she  had 
emerged  into  the  sunshine  of  wealth,  avid  for  enjoyment. 

Her  house  in  the  country  was  full  of  week-enders, 
and  she  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  smoking-room  in  the 
blissful  autumn  hour  between  tea  and  dressing  bells. 
The  rest  of  the  company  was  bridging  the  interval. 

“  But  I  came  up  behind  horses.” 

“Yes,  the  car  does  not  arrive  till  next  week.  ’ 

“  Do  you  chauff  yourself,  or  hire  another  to  do  this 
thing  ?  ” 

“Not  yet;  but  I  shall,  and  yes — as  well.” 

“  Most  lucid  of  ladies,  I  thank  thee.  And  will  you 
let  him  scorch  1  ” 

She  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled  rather  sadly. 

“‘  I  have  been  in  retirement  for  six  months.” 

“You  mean  there  is  time  do  be  made  up  1  ” 

“Yes.  You  know  how  I  long  to  live  in  capital 
letters  every  moment  of  the  day.  For  six  months  I 
have  been  vegetating,  and  I  have  to  catch  up  that  six 
months  somehow.  Motoring- — motoring  fast — seems  to 
help.” 

“Well,  you  know  if  your  chauffeur  runs  down  any 
thing  or  any  body  you  will  be  liable  to  pay.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  I  should  if  I  were  in  the  car.” 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Dixon.  Surely — surely  you  know 
your  responsibilities  better  than  that.” 

“I  hate  responsibilities.  I  only  want  to  enjoy 
myself.” 

She  was  a  pagan  in  a  Paris  frock — a  pagan  simple 
and  very  much  adorned.  After  all,  she  was  young,  and 
had  never  known  any  real  trouble. 

“  Yes,  but  the  Law  is  thinking  of  the  general  good-—' ■ 
not  only  of  the  pleasures  of  Mrs.  Dixon.” 

“Don’t  be  unpleasant.  Tell  me  my  responsibilities.” 

“  I  will  try.  I  might  flood  you  with  technicalities, 
but  I  will  spare  you.  I  think  the  simplest  and  most 
general  way  to  put  it  is  this.  You  are  responsible  for 
any  damage  caused  to  some  one  else— or  to  his  pro- 
p,ert.y_by  the  negligence  of  an  obedient  chauffeur  in 
your  service.” 

“Yes.  I  think  I  can  grasp  that,  but  give  me  an 
instance  of  an  act  for  which  I  should  not  be  liable.” 


“Suppose  you  had  the  car  out  one  day  for  a  run,  and 
returned  at  five  o’olock  and  told  the  chauffeur  that 
you  should  not  go  out  again  that  day.  And  suppose, 
thereupon,  the  chauffeur,  having  a  ‘  blessed  damosel  ’  in 
some  distant  village,  took  out  your  car  not  on  your' 
business  at  all,  but  in  orckr  that  he  might  dash  through 
the  country  lanes  to  seethe  lady,  and  in  rounding  a 
corner  at  a  great  pace  ran  into  a  cyclist  and  seriously 
injured  him.  That  cyclist  might  bring  an  action  against 
you  for  damages,  but  he  would  not  succeed,  because- 
the  chauffeur  was  not  at  that  time  acting  as  your 
chauffeur  at  all.  He  was  not  acting  in  what  lawyers 
call  ‘  the  course  of  his  employment.’  ” 

“Now,  take  the  question  of  speed  limits.  Suppose 
I  tell  the  man  never  to  go  faster  than  was  safe.  Then 
I  should  be  perfectly  all  right,  shouldn’t  1 1  Because 
if  any  damage  happened,  I  should  just  point  out  that 
he  was  a  disobedient  chauffeur?” 

It  is  a  pity  Mrs.  Dixon  is  rich.  She  has  far  more 
brains  than  her  fluffy  little  poudre  soul  knows. 

“I  am  afraid  my  definition  of  an  obedient  servant  is- 
not  quite  accurate  enough  for  your  critical  mind.  You 
cannot  protect  yourself  as  easily  as  you  suggest.  If 
you  authorise  your  man  to  drive  you  in  your  car,  and 
he  goes  a  little  too  fast,  or  even  a  great  deal  too  fast, 
he  is  still  carrying  out  your  command  that  he  should 
drive  you;  -  he  has  only  driven  you  in  a  method  that  is 
not  quite  right.  He  is  still  acting  as  your  servant.  It 
is  only  when  he  so-  far  fails  to  he  an  obedient  servant 
that  he  does  something  as  unconnected  with  his  work  as 
to  take  the  car  out  on  a  jaunt  of  his  own  that  your 
liability  for  his  vagaries  ceases.” 

She  sat-  and  gazed  into  the  burning  logs  for  awhile,, 
and  I  wondered  whither  her  mind  was  roving.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  broke  out — 

“  One  cannot’  sue  the  driver  of  a  taxi-cab.” 

I  looked  at  her  puzzled. 

“  Sorry,”  she  laughed.  “  I’m  wandering.  But  the- 
other  day  in  town  a  taxi-cab  ran  into  the  brougham  and 
did  a  lot-  of  harm  to  the  panelling.  The  driver  of  the 
car  looked — well,  not  worth  suing — and  it  did  not  occur- 
to  me  I  could  have  tackled  his  master.  Could  I  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  in  London  you  could.  Not  for  the  same  reasom 
that  makes  you  responsible  for  your  chauffeur,  because 
these  taxi  drivers  are  not  servants  in  the  same  way — they 
hire  their  cabs.  But  all  the  cabs  in  London  come  under 
an  Act  known  as  the  London  Hackney  Carriage  Act,  by 
which  there  is  a  registered  proprietor  of  every  cab 
plying  for  hire  in  London,  and  that  registered  pro¬ 
prietor  is  responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  driver  while  he 
is  plying  for  hire.  So  you  need  not  feel  that  you  have 
to  sue  the  driver  of  the  cab  if  you  get  into  another 
accident  of  the  kind.” 

“Does  that  apply  outside  London?” 

“Ah !  there  you  have  raised  a  point  I  cannot  answer 
you  off-hand.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  actual  terms 
existing  between  the  driver  and  the  owner  of  the  cab 
and  the  horse,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
answer  to  the  question  in  half-a-dozen  words. 

“I  see.  But  one  can  always  insure.” 

I  grasped  the  fact  that  her  mind  had  thrown  back  to 
our  previous  topic  of  discussion. 

“Where  the  risk  only  relates  to  a  motor— yes,”  I 
replied,  and  smiled  discreetly. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  MAN. 

(“  In  Japan  it  is  woman’s  mission  to  obey.” — Woman  at  Home.) 

Waft  me,  O  ye  favouring  breezes, 

To  the  Isles  of  far  Japan, 

Where  the  homely  roof  and  rafter 
Ring  with  rounds  of  manl}*  laughter, 

And  the  sallow  Eastern  peasant- 
Hears  the  happy  pipes  of  Pan, 

Where  the  married  state  is  pleasant 
To  a  man. 

There  I  shall  not  find  a  suffrage 
Woman  peal  her  wild  alarms, 

With  a  strange  relentless  waili  g, 

From  the  summit  of  a  paling, 
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Robert,  till  she  hears  your  tender 
Whispers,  in  your  powerful  arms, 

Forced  (by  habit)  to  surrender 
To  your  charms. 

I  shall  see  some  graceful  Geisha, 

Sitting  by  my  lordly  shoes, 

While  the  love-light  softly  .dances 
In  her  reverential  glances ; 

I  shall  tell  her  she  must  hurry 
Up  ftiy  somewhat  tardy  Muse, 

Even  put  her  in  a  flurry, 

If  I  choose. 

And  whene’er  I  feel  a  gnawing 

Hunger  for  a  crumb  or  crust, 

She  shall  bring  my  daily  ration, 

As  befits  her  lowly  station, 

Grovel  humbly  there  before  me, 

Speaking  broadly,  in  the  dust; 

I  shall  tell  her  to  adore  me, 

And  she  must. 

I  shall  love  her  (for  I  ought  to), 

As  my  true  and  loving  wife; 

Should  she  fascinate  like  Circe, 

I  shall  show  her  little  mercy ; 

If  my  harshness  won’t  unnerve  me, 

There  shall  be  no  wedded  strife. 

(Yet,  ye  gods  above,  preserve  me, 

What  a  life  !) 

JEWELLERY  OF  TO-DAY, 

A  very  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  fashion 
regarding  jewels  in  the  last  few  years.  At  one  time  it 
was  a  sign  of  utter  social  hopelessness  to  wear  jewels  in 
the  daytime;  and  even  when  this  rule  was  relaxed  in 
favour  of  a  string  of  pearls  or  a  diamond  pendant, 
coloured  gems  were  considered  very  vulgar  by  daylight. 
But  for  two  or  three  years  now  we  have  cast  aside  any 
such  notion,  and  have  hung  jewelled  chains  about  our¬ 
selves  like  Arab  maidens  dancing  before  Oriental 
potentates 

All  things  die  a  natural  death  if  accident  does  not 
step  in.  There  came  a  point  when  even  those  who 
followed  the  fashion  most  assiduously  rebelled  against 
the  display,  if  they  had  any  breeding  at  all.  London 
is  not  all  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurdles.  Within  the  last  year 
many  alterations  have  taken  place  in  fashionable  orna¬ 
ments.  To  begin  with,  very  few  tiaras  were  worn  last 
season.  At  the  Opera,  save  on  one  or  two  special 
nights,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  Society  were  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  moderation  of  their  jewels.  The  boxes 
which  most  scintillated  were  the  boxes  unknown  to 
fame.  Then  all  the  loveliest  ornaments  were  made  of 
quite  tiny  stones,  and  depended  for  their  beauty  on  the 
grace  of  their  design  and  the  excellence  of  their  work¬ 
manship. 

This  is  something  more  than  a  passing  fad.  Paris 
has  made  every  preparation  for  a  wave  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  beautiful  ornaments  rather  than  enormous 
stones.  Large  single  pigeon’s-blood  rubies  or  flawless 
emeralds  are,  of  course,  always  in  fashion;  they  are 
intrinsically  beautiful.  But  an  ornament  of  common¬ 
place  large  stones  is  now  only  a  guarantee  of  the  wealth 
of  the  purchaser.  Everything  should  be  exquisitely 
light,  set  in  milled  platinum,  which  is  so  nearly  invisible 
that  the  parts  of  the  brooch  or  tiara  or  pendant  seem 
to  be  held  together  like  the  stars  in  heaven,  simply 
because  they  are  so  rightly  arranged  that  they  cannot 
get  out  of  place.  A  very  lovely  piece  of  work  is  a 
pendant  representing  a  head  of  cow-parsley,  that  uncon¬ 
sidered  weed  which  wastes  its  white  loveliness  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  English  fields  without  attracting  attention.  Every 
tiny,  star-like  flower  is  carried  out  in  small  diamonds, 
and  those  a  little  larger  have  brilliants  of  a  size  to  catch 
every  ray  of  light. 

Then  there  is  a  new  way  of  mounting  diamonds  on 
gun-metal  net.  The  ground-work  is  of  finely-wrought 
gun-metal,  and  a  characteristic  trinket  consists  of  a 
bow  of  gun-metal  net  on  which  a  lace  design  is  carried 
out  in  diamonds.  Another  lovely  thing  is  a  spray  of 
roses,  each  petal  distinct,  some  curved  back,  some  just 
unfolding,  and  all  done  in  this  tiny,  light  criss-cross 
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of  gun-metal,  with  solid  gun-metal  edging,  Of  course, 
the  whole  spray  is  sparkling  under  a  thick  dew  of 
diamonds. 

Every  possible  kind  of  lace  cravat  and  collar  is  to 
be  found  in  Paris  just  now  in  the  jewellers’  shops  all 
carried  out  in  diamonds.  The  patterns  of  Alengon  and 
Buckingham  and  Brussels  are  all  here,  and  even  the 
shape— the  pointed  round  Charles  II.  collar,  the  full 
Cavalier  jabot,  falling  in  its  folds  (bub  all  diamonds), 
the  severer  Addisonian  lappets,  or  the  pleated  lawn, 
edged  with  crochet,  of  the  later  Georges— here  they 
all  are,  in  small  diamonds  on  invisible  setting,  with 
now  and  then  a  few  pearls  to  help  out  a  design. 

A  small  coronal  for  the  hair  consists  of  tiny  peacocks’ 
tails,  in  diamonds  and  emeralds,  so  small  that  they 
blend  into  one,  alternating  with  peacocks’  eyes,  carried 
out  in  caboclion  emeralds  surrounded  by  small 
sapphires  and  diamonds.  Each  eye  is  the  same  size 
as  the  supporting  tails,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  reconciles  one  to  any  discrepancies  of  that  kind. 
Enamels  are  also  much  in  favour  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  especially  in  a  brilliant  blue.  Birds  and  butter¬ 
flies  are  favourite  patterns,  and  queer  exotic  beetles  are 
not  only  imitated  in  enamel,  but  mounted  themselves 
as  brooches.  The  announcement  “  Insectes  garantis 
naturels',’  proudly  displayed  as  an  inductment,  reminds 
those  on  whom  it  acts  as  a  most  powerful  deterrent, 
that  “  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,”  and  that  there 
have^  been  many  people  who  have  made  pets  of  “  lang- 
legged  beasties  and  things  that  go  bump  in  the  nicht.” 
For  people  who  crave  to  wear  insects  as  personal  orna¬ 
ments  Paris  is  just  now  a  happy  hunting-ground, 
for  the  city  brims  with  them,  from  diamond  spiders  to 
fifty-centime  conglomerations  of  gold  and  glass. 

THE  PHEASANT  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  pleasures  of  the  moor  and  stubble  are  but  the 
herald  of  those  fuller  joys  which  attend  the  sportsman 
in  the  coverts,  and,  subsequently,  below  the  dish-covers ! 
The  following  practical  recipes  may  help  to  give  a  little 
variety  to  the  menus  during  the  coming  season  :  — 

Faisan  a  la  Bohemienne. — Cleanse  and  truss  a  couple  of  young 
pheasants,  leaving  the  crop  part  open.  Pound  6  oz.  of  raw  rabbit, 
adding  an  ounce  of  chopped  cooked  ham,  2  oz.  of  butter,  two 
tabtespoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  an 
egg  ;  rub  it  through  a  wire  sieve  and  mix  in  half  a  small  terrine  of 
foie  gras,  cut  in  dice,  and  a  chopped  truffle;  fill  the  open  part  of 
the -birds  with  the  farce,  reserving  a  portion,  secure  the  skin  and 
braise  the  birds  with  stock,  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  vegetables  to 
season  for  about  an  hour.  Cut  and  fry  two  large  croutes  of  bread, 
on  which  place  the  birds,  glaze  the  breasts,  garnish  them  with 
groups  of  scallops  of  foie  gras,  button  mushrooms,  and  small 
quenelles  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  made  with  the  reserved 
portion  of  the  farce,  and  rolled  in  finely  chopped  truffles  before 
blanching  them.  Convert  the  stock  from  the  braise  into  sauce, 
after  removing  the  grease,  to  which  add  half  a  glass  of  sherry, 
a  pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  truffle.  Pour 
part  of  the  sauce  round  the  birds  and  serve  the  remainder  in  a 
boat. 

Filets  de  Faisan  on  Grenadin. — Take  the  fillets  from  two  young 
pheasants,  split  and  flatten  them  with  a  cutlet-bat  dipped  in  cold 
water.  Lard  the  fillets  with  strips  of  bacon,  arrange  them  in 
stewpan  on  a  bed  of  vegetables,  with  the  ends  curved,  moisten 
with  stock,  cover  with  greased  paper,  and  cook  them  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  oven  for  an  hour.  Chop  the  bones  after  removing  the  flesh, 
and  simmer  them  for  three  or  four  hours  with  stock  and  vegetables! 
Make  a  stiff  panada  with  2  oz.  of  bread  crumbs  and  a  gill  of  the 
essence  from  the  bones,  pound  the  flesh  with  2  oz.  of  veal  and 
2  oz.  of  butter,  add  the  panada  and  salt  and  pepper ;  when 
thoroughly  pounded  work  in  two  eggs  and  rub  through  a  wire 
sieve  into  a  basin  and  work  it  briskly  with  nearly  a  gill  of  cream, 
steam  it  in  a  border  mould.  Turn  the  border  on  to  a  dish,  dry 
and  glaze  the  fillets,  which  dress  on  the  top,  garnish  the  centre 
with  puree  of  celery,  and  pour  round  good  brown  sauce,  which  is 
made  with  the  essence  of  the  bones  and  reduced  with  half  a  glass- 
of  port. 

Foi'  the  Puree  of  Celery. — -Wash  three  large  white  sticks  of 
celery,  cut  them  in  pieces  an  inch  long,  parboil  them  with  salted 
water  for  ten  minutes,  and  drain  quite  dry;  finish  cooking  the 
celery  in  white  stock,  which  should  he  reduced  to  demi-glaze, 
finally  nib  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  mix  the  puree  with  half  its 
volume  of  thick  white  sauce,  add  half  a  gill  of  cream  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Boudins  de  Faisan. — Cook  the  fillets  of  a  pheasant  with  butter 
and  stock  in  a  covered  stewpan  in  the  oven  and  let  them  cool 
in  the  braise.  Make  quenelle  of  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  the 
bird  in  the  manner  described  in  the  recipe  for  “  Grenadins  of 
Faisan,”  but  adding  half  a  gill  -extra  cream.  Fill,  small,  round 
buttered  moulds  with  the  farce,  press  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each, 
which  fill  wifh  minced  fillets,  which  must  he  mixed  with  a  little 
sauce,  chopped  truffle,1  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  smooth  the  farce 
over  and  steam  them  with  a  buttered  paper  over,  without 
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ebullition,  for  twenty  minutes.  Arrange  the  boucli<;es  in  a  circle 
on  a  thin  border  of  mashed  potato,  garnish  the  centre  with  button 
mushrooms,  small  onions,  and  seal  lops  of  tongue.  'Sauce  them 
with  a  delicate  creamy  white  sauce. 

Faisan  a  la  Romany. — Cut  a  plump  pheasant  int-o  neat  pieces, 
sautez  them  in  a  stewpan  with  salad  oil,  an  ounce  of  minced  lean 
bacon,  and  a  finely  chopped  shallot ;  when  the  pieces  of  bird  have 
taken  colour  dust  with  flour,  add  two  large  onions  cut  into  rings 
and  parboiled  for  ten  minutes  in  salted  water,  add  also  a  glass 
of  claret,  salt,  mignonette,  pepper,  a  finely  minced  chilli,  or 
pimento,  a  pint  of  tomato  puree,  and  a  piece  of  glaze.  Allow 
the  stewpan  to  boil  on  the  stove,  then  place  it  in  the  oven  to 
simmer  for  about  an  hour.  Arrange  pieces  of  pheasant  on  a  dish 
and  keep  them  hot,  remove  grease  from  the  sauce,  then  reduce 
the  sauce  to  a  creamy  consistency,  and  pour  it  over  the  pheasant. 

Oapilotade  de  Faisan.— Take  the  best  parts  of  cold  roast 
pheasants,  cut  them  into  neat  pieces,  removing  the  skin,  chop  and 
stew  the  bones  to  make  stock  for  the  sauce,  and  strain ;  mince 
an  onion,  a  piece  of  carrot,  half  a-  stick  of  celery,  and  an  ounce 
of  ham  or  lean  bacon ;  fry  them  in  a  stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  adding  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  two  large  sprigs  of  parsley ; 
when  on  the  point  of  turning  brown,  mix  in  a  heaped  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  and  the  strained  broth  from  the  bones,  stir  until 
boiling,  add  a  sliced  ripe  tomato  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chutney, 
simmer  the  sauce  half  an  hour,  and  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve, 
re-boil  the  sauce  with  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  piece  of  glaze.  When 
the  sauce  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  add  the 
pieces  of  bird,  which  must  get  quite  hot  without  boiling.  Arrange 
them  on  a  large  flat  croute,  with  the  inferior  parts  at  the  bottom, 
pour  the  sauce  over,  and  garnish  with  crescent-shaped  croutons 
of  fried  bread. 

Souffle  de  Faisan. — This  is  an  admirable  method  for  utilising 
cold  game.  Take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  about  6  oz.,  mince 
it  finely  ;  the  bones  must  be  chopped  and  simmered  for  some 
hours  with  stock  and  vegetables  to  make  essence  of  game,  with 
which  make  a  gill  of  white  sauce,  and  allow  it  to  get  cold.  Pound 
the  game,  adding  half  the  sauce  and  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a  dust  of 
nutmeg;  rub  it  through  a  wire  sieve  and  mix  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  remainder  of  the  sauce,  a  tablespoonful  of  thick  cream,  and 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  each  one  separately;  after  adding  the  eggs 
the  puree  must  not  boil.  Finally  whisk  the  whites  of  the  three 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  incorporate,  thoroughly  and  lightly  with  the 
puree,  and  bake  in  a  buttered  souffle  dish  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  the  moment  it  is  done. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

As  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  frivolous  pastime,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Mrs.  Champion  de  Cres- 
pigny’s  hook,  “The  Coming  of  Aurora”  (Eveleigh  Nash, 
6s.).  Aurora,  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm,  “  comes  ”  to 
a  monastery,  with  very  disturbing  effect  upon  the 
inmates.  Besides  convincing  a  novice  that  monkery  is 
not  his  vocation,  she  also  tickles  the  bare  soles  of  grim 
Brother  Gustavus  with  a  feather  while  he  is  at  his 
prayers.  After  such  improper  behaviour,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  “things”  happen.  “  Tw'o  Women,”  by 
the  Baroness  d’Anethan  (Fisher  Unwin,  6s.),  is  the  story 
of  mother  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  marry  for  other 
than  love.  Lady  Beaument,  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
suffers  silently  for  years ;  Ruby  determines  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job.  It  is  Lady  Beaument’s  final  step  that 
makes  the  book  somewhat  unusual. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  “Fiona,”  by  Lady  Napier  of 
Magdala  (Murray,  6s.),  is  meant  for  a  novel,  or  for  a 
sermon.  Since  it  contains  conversation  by  Fiona,  the 
lovely  orphan  heroine,  by  MacLeod,  the  rescuing  hero, 
and  others,  I  incline  to  the  novel  view ;  but  as  it  also 
gives  a  thorough  lower-middle-class  scolding  to  bridge- 
players  and  wicked  people  such  as  Lady  Buscarlet-^- 
mark  the  name ! — it  might  well  be  a  sermon.  There  is 
a  strong  suggestion  of  the  Family  Herald  about  "  Fiona,” 
with  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Family  Herald  plots. 
Though  I  have  read  “  The  Marquis  Catilini,”  by  Row¬ 
land  Strong  (Greening,  6s.),  I  am  equally  vague  as  to 
its  intention.  A  jockey,  a  morphia-maniac,  a  doctor, 
and  a  would-be  Napoleon  are  inextricably  jumbled 
together,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  for  no  particular 
reason. 

Experience  teaches  a  few  of  us  that  as  there  are  only 
about  three  plots  in  the  world,  it  is  futile  to  go  search¬ 
ing  for  some  new  thing.  The  majority  of  novelists, 
however,  persist  in  the  search,  to  the  complete  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  work;  the  minority  produce  books,  such 
as  “  Mary  up  at  Gaffries,”  by  S.  C.  Nethersole 
(Mills  and  Boon,  6s.).  Mary,  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Stephen  Kempe,  grand-daughter  of  the  handsomest 
man  in  Pye,  comes  back  at  the  age  of  twenty-throe, 
and  ignorant  of  her  parentage,  to  live  at  Gaffries  with 


her  two  old  cousins.  Pye  is  entirely  feudal,  aneb 
though  your  servant  may  call  you  by  your  Christian. 
name,  social  distinctions  are  nowhere  more  marked. 
Mary  is  an  admirable  character-study,  as  is  also- 
Laetitia,  daughter  of  Squire  Chatuquy-Poul.  To  any¬ 
one  who  cares  for  suggestions  of  “  Cranford  ”  or  “  The^ 
Mill  on  the  Floss,”  I  heartily  recommend  “Mary  up  at- 
Gaffries.”’  • 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — Did  the  Plantagenets  wash?  They 
must  have  gone  out  of  doors  for  a  bath,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  utilised  some  shallow  portion  of  the  moat 
around  their  castles.  There  were  no  bathrooms.  When 
King  Edward  came  to  the  throne  there  was  not  .a  single 
bathroom  in  Windsor  Castle.  His  Majesty  had  some 
made  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  this  afforded  sufficient  space  for  even  a. 
bathroom,  but  a  friend  of  ours,  wife  of  a  Military 
Knight  of  Windsor,  actually  contrived  a  small  dining¬ 
room  by  utilising  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall.  She 
had  to  get  special  permission,  of  course,  especially  as 
a  chimney  formed  part  of  the  arrangement.  The  new 
Earl  of  Leicester,  succeeding  to  Holkham  Hall,  among 
other  possessions,  has  had  to  set  the  brains  of  architects 
to  work  upon  the  bathroom  question.  There  was  not, 
one.  Now  there  are  several.  The  dear  and  brave 
Crusaders  had  no  use  for  tubbing,  apparently  Romance 
is  not  incompatible  with  neglect  of  cleanliness.  As 
George  Eliot  says  somewhere,  “  Dirt  is  a  painless  evil, 
to  judge  from  the  happy  faces  that  go  with  it.” 

Mr.  Greville  Harrington  tells  a  nice  Irish  story  in- 
his  “  Exploded  Superstitions  ”  in  the  British  Health 
Review,  that  mine  of  useful  information.  He  was  fish¬ 
ing  in  Ireland,  and  one  hot  night  lie  plunged  into  the- 
lake  and  swam  to  a  bracken-feathered  island  in  the 
moonlight.  As  he  was  scrambling  out  he  was  aware  of 
a  figure,  Paddy  Goran,  regarding  him  with  the  utmost- 
astonishment,  and  standing  ankle  deep  in  the  water. 

“  Sure,”  said  Paddy,  on  being  asked  why  he  looked  like 
that,  “sure,  hasn’t  the  quality  quare  ways  to  be  gettin’’ 
wet  swimmin’  like  that  in  the  dark?”  “Sure,  haven’t 
you  queer  ways  to  be  standing  like  that-  in  the  water 
when  you  could  be  dry?”  retorted'the  svdmmer.  Paddy 
snorted  contemptuously.  “  Thanks  be  to  God  I  needn’t 
be  afraid  of  a  pair  of  wet  feet,  yer  honour.  I’d  be  in 
Heaven  every  day  if  the  like  of  that  would  send  me 
there.”  I  wonder  if  we  all  coddle  ourselves  too  much, 
eat  too  much,  think  about  health  too  much. 

The  question  whether  women  are  clubbable  or  not 
has  answered  itself  by  the  number  of  clubs  started 
and  flourishing  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Imperial 
Colonial  has  dropped  out,  though  started  .  with  all 
prospects  of  success.  It  was  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  So  is  the  Berkeley  Bridge  Club,  and  its- 
membership  is  so  large  that  it  has  outgrown  its  original 
premises.  Could  there  be  a  more  certain  proof  of 
success?  It  has  now  removed  to  new  premises  at  147, 
Knightsbridge,  adjoining  Prince’s  Skatin'?  Club,  and 
conveniently  near  the  Sloane-street  Tube  station. 
There  are  large,  lofty  card-rooms,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  are  much  quieter  than  in  the  old  premises.  At. 
the  Opening  Night  Tournament  last  week  about  seventy 
people  were  accommodated  in  the.  drawing-rooms,  arid' 
supper  was  served  to  about  thirty  in  the  ground  floor 
card-room.  It  is  an  exclusive  little  club  (one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  success !).  Candidates  for  membership 
must  be  personally  known  to  existing  members  of  the- 
committee  or  their  friends.  The  stakes  permissible  are 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  100. 

Brighton  has  at  last  a  good  social  club  where  bridge 
is  not  to  “  rush”  all  other  amusements  out  of  the  field. 
The  Sussex  County  Social  Club  was  opened  last. 
Saturday  at  10,  Brunswick  Terrace,  to  members  of 
both  sexes.  The  subscription  is  £3  3s.'  a -year*  and 
for  the-  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee1.  The  club- 
faces  the  sea  and  lawns,  and  a  large  motor  garage 
adjoins  the  premises.  Brighton  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  a  good  club,  and  this  one,  with  an  excellent  qom- 
mittee,  is  pretty  sure  to  succeed. 

The  Duchess  of  Portland  appeals  in  the  papers  for 
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contributions  to  the  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses  at  Crickle- 
wood.  It  has  now  been  able  to  purchase  its  own 
premises,  but  a  considerable  debt  remains  to  be  paid 
off.  Ultimately  the  Home  will  be  in  much  better 
circumstances.  It  does  a  very  good  work  in  giving- 
rest  and  treatment  to  the  tired  and  ailing  horses  of  men 
who  are  too  poor  to  provide  these  for  their  animals. 
tSmall  tradesmen,  laundry-keepers,  and  costermongers 
are  helped  in  this  way,  and  are  lent  other  horses  by  the 
Home  to  replace  those  that  are  under  treatment  or 
enjoying  very  necessary  rest.  The  Home  is  also  valued 
by  the  owners  of  old  favourites  who  are  past  work,  for 
here  they  can  have  pleasant  pastures  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  is  patron  of  the  Plome,  and  the  Duchess  will 
acknowledge  any  contributions  sent  to  her  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Your  three  bachelor  friends  have  just  run  in  to  ask 
how  many  cards  they  ought  to  leave  when  making  a 
call.  When  told  that  they  should  leave  one  for  the 
master  of  the  house  and  one  for  the  lady,  they  cried 
in  unison,  "And  what  about  the  girls?”  So  nice  and 
natural  of  them  to  want  to  leave  one'  for  the  girls. 
When  they  heard  that  the  card  left  for  the  mother 
was  supposed  to  include  her  daughters,  all  three  had 
a  rather  disappointed  expression.  Rather  significant, 
don't  you  think?  They  are  very  nice  boys.  We  like 
them.  They  explained  that  their  mothers  and  sisters 
had  always  done  the  social  part  of  their  duties  for 

them,  and  that  in  C -  young  men  seldom  make  calls 

alone,  unless  they  happen  to  be  living  alone.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  know  exactly  what 
tc  do  in  these  matters,  and  sometimes  they  give  up  the 
whole  thing  in  discouragement,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  committing  a  solecism.  It  seems  such  a  pity,  does 
it  not !  They  must  have  some'  kind  of  society,  and  if 
they  cannot  get  it  in  their  own  rank  of  life  they  find 
it  somewhere  below  it. 

At  Paquin’s  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dainty  gowns, 
made  for^pretty  Emmy  Wehlen  to  wear  in  “The  Dollar 
Princess,”  the  new  piece  at  Daly’s.  There  is  a  sweet 
irock  in  periwinkle  blue  velvet  with  satin  sash  folded 
aboive  knees,  and,  also  in  blue,  a  mousseline  de  sole 
wuh  the  full  skirt  caught  up'  and  wreathed  with  roale 
pink  roses  tied  with  pale  blue  ribbons.  An  evening 
frock  m  cream  and  gold  has  wonderful  embroideries, 
and  a  clever  touch,  is  in  the  sleeves,  with  long,  f allin cr 
end^  oi  black  tulle  sewn  with  paste.  Dovelier  than  all 
is  a  very  soft  and  clinging  gown  in  pale  green  shot 
satin,  with  a  long  tunic  embroidered  in  greenish  silver 
threads  and  cabochons  swathed  round  the  figure  and 
crossing  at  the  back.  With  this  goes  an  evening  mantle 


of  bronze  green  velvet  of  the  very  soft  sort,  known  as 
t  elours  souple.  This  is  gathered  round  the  lower  part 
into  a  flounce  of  bronze  satin  very  richly  embroidered 
in  bronze  and  gold.  It  has  a  hood  of  the  satin,  with  a 
large  collar  and  full,  gathered  sleeves.  We  may  obtain 
some  hints  from  these  gowns  of  coming  winter  fashions. 

You  may  like  to  see.  a  letter  which  I  had  last  week 
from  Dorothy,  who  is  staying,  you  will  see,  at  the 
Lido  :  — 

The  weatner  at  \  enice  during  the  last  fortnight  has  been,  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  tho  hotels — -especially  those  on  the  Lido — have  been 
crowded.  English  visitors,  however,  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
hulk  of  them  are  housed  in  the  older  hotels  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  the  hot  weather  has  made  a  little  malodorous.  Apparently 
mosquitoes  and  smells  are  considered  hy  many  English  part  of 
what  one  must  “do”  in  Venice,  and  a  sojourn  on  the  fresh  and 
wholesome  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
Piazza  of  -San  Marco,  is  not  regarded  as  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  a 
visit  to  Venice  should  be.  Other  nations  think  differently,  and  if 
the  Lido — which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  practically  uninhabited 
continues  to  progress  as  it  does  it  will  soon  he,  from  the  visitors’ 
point  of  view,  the  attraction,  with  Venice  itself  as  a  sort  of 
adjoining  museum  for  the  curious  to  visit  occasionally.  Every 
day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  fashionable  watering-place 
for  south-eastern  Europe,  'ihe  bathing  is  certainly  most  excel¬ 
lent,  and  this  season  the  immense  resources  of  the  Stabilimento 
have  been  strained  to  the  utmost.  Even  now  when,  as  a  rule, 
the  bathing  season  is  over,  the  sands  are  covered  from  mid-day 
till  sunset  with  men,  women,  and  children  in  various  degrees  of 
nakedness,  swimming,  paddling,  and  having  sun-baths. 

The  exhibition  of  modern  international  art  at  the  Giardini  has, 
it  is  said,  been  a  great  success,  owing  partly  to  its  being  denounced 
and  forbidden  to  the  faithful  by  the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  The 
■  ground  of  this  denunciation  is  rather  difficult  to  discover,  unless 
it  lies  m  the  fatuity  displayed  in  compiling  the  catalogue,  which 
no  doubt  has  caused  many  besides  the  Patriarch  to  use  strong 
language.  The  work  is,  indeed,  a  miracle  of  mis-arrangement. 

.  In  the  pavilion  of  Great  Britain  one  picture  by  Grosvenor 
Thomas  is  marked  as  purchased  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  one 
by  Shannon  and  another  by  Lavery  as  purchased  on  behalf  of 
Italian  public  galleries.  It  is  rather  hard  on  Ireland  that  no  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  her  when  among  British  paintings 
exhibited  it  is  those  painted  by  Irishmen  which  have  gained  most 
favour. 

Clare  sends  m<e  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  -Madge, — The  all-work  and  no-play  tactics  of  the 
present  Government  have  got  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  usual 
social  engagements  at  this  time ;  in  fact,  made  quite  a  revolution 
in  them.  What  rude  treatment  has  been  meted  out  to  the  autumn 
country  house  season  on  every  side  but,  more  especially  over  here, 


Amusements. 


j^ANCY  DRESS  BALLS,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

*  „  Lessee  ami  Manager.  Mr.  Frank  Remtle. 

.NEAT  GRAND  FANCY  DRESS  BALL  will  take  place  oil 
FRIDAY  NEAT.  Oct.  8.  at  11  pm.  F 


U  A,ETY  IHiATKE. — Manager,  Mu.  George  Edwardes. 

VA  EVERY  EVENING  at  S,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 

<JT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER’S  New  Pro- 

N’  Ruction.  EVERY  EVENING  at  S  sharp,  a  play  entitled  MID-CHANNEL 

*P«,!“  MISS  IBE!™  VANBIUIOl.: 


DALY’S  THEATRE.  -  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

GEORGE  EDWARDES'  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS 
a  Musical  Play.  MATIN  EE  EVERY  SAT  URDAY  at  A  Box-office  (41r  II  \y’ 
Anderson)  10  till  10.  v 


New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case. 

Evenings  at  9 ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS;  At  S.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBER.T  SLEATH. 

CHAPTESEURY  THEATRE?  THE  ARCADIANS. 

kJ  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 

ARRICK.  Mr.’ ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING. 

Every  Evening  at  8.30,  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  by  Alfred  Sutro 
MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 

A  LHAMBRA.  ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile.  BRITT  A. 

AY  ETHEL  LEVEY,  THE  TAN  KWAI  TROUPE. 

LES  CLOCHES  DE  CORNEVILLE,  JOEY'S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


PALACE.— BEN  DAVIES,  JULIETTE’S  SEA  LIONS.  RICE 

AND  PREVOST,  BARCLAY  GAMMON,  MALCOLM  SCOTT  KINEMA- 
COf  OR  and  TOPICAL  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE.  &c.  EVENINGS  ’at  8.  MAT 
SA'L  at  2.  Managing  Oirecior  :  Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 

M_  ASKELYNE  AND~DEVANT’S  M VSTEKI Es’Tsr’ Gem:<^ey 

Hall,  W.  Daily  at  3  and  8.  THE  NORTH  POLE,  a  Topical 
Illusion,  and  Magniiicent  Programme.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Children  half-price  to 
Matinees.  ’Phone,  1545  Mayfair. 


Exhibition. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.  —  North  pole 

Expedition.  Lifelike  Portrait  Model  of  Commander  ROBERT  EDWIN 
PEARY.  Tableaux,  Relic3,  Works  of  Art,  etc. 


Concerts. 


MORIZ 


G 


IRMPIRE.  Mile.  LYDIA  KYASHT,  Premiere  Dameuse, 
_1L  in  ROUND  THE  WOULD.  ROBERTO  IL  DIAYOLO. 

Dari,  the  Drunken  Dog,  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  UITOXXINS. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

MORIZ  ROSENTHAL. 

Only  Pianoforte  Recital 
this  season. 

T>  OSENTHAL.  ROSENTHAL. 

IV  TUESDAY  NEXT  at  3. 

10?.  6dl,  7s.  Cd.,  5?.  (res),  2s.  Cd.  (unres.).  ROBE  ft  T  NEWMAN,  Manager 

qTJnd'ay’  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL 

O  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is,  to  5s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  QUEEN'S  HALL 

NIGHTLY  at  8.  Smoking  Permitted. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor— Mr.  HENRY"  J.  WOOD 

Is.  to  5s.  Usual  agents.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager 
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-where  hours-  of  sea  < i n<l  land,  lie  between  the  Irish  members  of 
both  Houses  and  these  houses. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  had  a  quiet  time  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  last  -week,  Lady  Aberdeen’s  mourning  for  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  keeping  her  in  retirement.  Much  hripleasantness  has 
arisen  over  here  regarding  what  some  call  the  tuberculosis  cam¬ 
paign,  and  others  the  tuberculosis  scare,  started  and  developed 
with  her  characteristic  energy  by  Lady  Aberdeen.  In  her , 
“  Reminiscences  ”  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (Mrs.  C.  West) 
remarks — she  is  evidently  no  believer  in  the  dictum,  “  Virtue  is 
its  own  reward  ” — with  regard  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  s 
“philanthropies  ”  at  Dublin  Castle,  that  such  work  in  Ireiand 
is  an  ungrateful  task.  'So  long  as  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  primarily 
a  party  official  it  is  inevitable  to  associate  “politics  with  every¬ 
thing  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  that  comes  from  Viceregal  effort. 
The  taint  rests  on  the  most  pure-minded  and  disinterested  work. 
And  then  those  in  high  plkce  are  so  sumounded  With  toadies  and 
adulators  that  the  quiet  Voice  of  reason  nevet  gets  a  chance  when 
it  might  serve  to  put  a  check  on  the  zeal  that  outruns  discretion. 
And — let  it  be  whispered — the  very  noblest  zeal  in  our  sex,  our 
intense  enthusiasm,  not  infrequently,  does  need  a  restraining 
hand.  To  restrain  enthusiasm  is  not  to  question  its  generosity  and 
pure  intentions.  Those  of  us  who  regretted  the  methods  of  Lady 
Aberdeen’s  tuberculosis  crusade  from  the  beginning  now  regret 
the  unpleasant  things  which  are  giving  them  check.  But  reaction 
is  a  law  of  nature. 

Lord  and  Lady  Normanby  have  been  spending  the  last  few 

....  -  -  -  _ i _ i _  -  .  . . . 
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months  in  Connemara,  where  they  tent  a  house  from  Lord  Ardilaun, 
the  owner  of  many  picturesque  Irish  residences.  Lord  Normanby 
has  a  “fishing  ”  season  in  the  West  every  year  in  the  country 
of  rivers  and  lakes  amongst  the  Connemara  riiountains.  Lord 
and  Lady  Kerry  have  been  staying  at  their  picturesque  place  on 
the  Bay  of  Ken  mare.  Those  who  were  in  our  island  for  this 
last  month  have  been  in  luck  as  regards  weather,  especially,  in 
the  South.  Beautiful  sunshine  by  day  and  moonlight  by  night, 
and  between  time  a  lively  display  of  aurora  borealis  thrown  in. 
And  to  think  of  your  rain  storms  and  floods!  For  once  in  a 
way  it  was  lucky  to  he  us.  Lord  and  Lady  Ardilaun,  who  were 
at  St.  Arne’s,  Clontarf,  for  the  whole  summer,  left  last  week  for 
their  residence  in  Carlton  House-terrace.  Lord  Ardilaun  is  a 
staunch  Conservative  of  the  old  school,  which  has  little  of  the 
modern  give-and-take  spirit.  His  is  a  political  faith  like  “to  the 
law  of  the  (Medea  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not  ”  ;  therefore  he 
gets  left  out  sometimes,  though  he  is,  for  all  that,,  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  on  his  side.  Socially  he  is,  like  Lord  Iveagh, 
pleasant  to  meet,  and  has,  like  him,  an  unaffected  simplicity 
of  manner  not  always  found  in  millionaires.  / 

Priscilla  Lady  Annestey  ..received  an  address  and  presentation 
last  week  front  the  people  of  Castlewellan  on  the  severance  of  her 
connection  with  them,  Lord  and  Lady  Annesley  having  now 
entered  into  possession  of  the  family  place. — Tours  ever, 

Clare. 


Special  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  this  Society 
have  been  advertised  for  the-  purpose  of  converting 
the  Society  into  a  Company  by  virtue  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act.  The  Society  with  its  100,000  Members 
has  completely  outgrown  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

As  a  Society  its  insurance  powers  are  strictly  limited, 
but  as  a  Company  its  further  progress  will  be  un¬ 
fettered  and  it  will  be  able  to  carry  cm  ordinary  liie,  fire, 
accident,  and  other  insurance  business.  The  present 
Members  of  the  Society  will  become  Special  Members 
of  the  New  Company,  and  will  also  have  ceitain 
additions  made  by  way  of  bonus  to  their  policies.  They 
will  have  the  additional  security  for  their  policies  by 
the  sum  of  the  £20,000  deposited  in  Court  required 
by  the  Life  Assurance  Act,  and  also  the  called  and 
uncalled  capital  of  the  Company.  Members  and  ern- 
ployees  will  have  a  preferential  right  of  subscribing  the 
Capital  of  the  New  Company. 

Certain  rights  and.  contracts  of  the  employees  are 
provided  for  and  safeguarded  in  the  new  constitution, 
and  that  the  remuneration  to  he  paid  to  the  collectors 
.shall  not  be  less  'than  that  obtaining  in  the  said  Society 
before  its  registration  as  a  Company. 

This  is  the  second  conversion  of  a  Collecting  Society ; 
the  other  being  that  of  the  Royal  London  Friendly 
Society.  The  Share  capital  of  the  New  Company  will 
.consist  of  £100,000  divided  into  100,000  shares  of 
£1  each. 


Ever  your  loving  cousin, 


MADGE. 
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Concentrated 


Health  in 
Every  Cup. 


is  a  REAL  FOOD.  Try  it  as  a  breakfast  and 
supper  beverage.  A  clear  brain  and  steady  nerves 
will  mean  good  work  by  day  and  sound  sleep 
by  night. 


Makers  to  H.M.  the  K5MG,  H.M.  the  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.  the  PR5NC&  OF  WALES, 

and  to  other  Royal  Courts  of  Europe. 


SOAP 


HOME  and  EXPORT  business  in  the  Industrial  Machinery  and 
Hosiery  line,  established  SO  years,  to  hft  Sold  by  Trustee  for  Debenture- 
holders.  Leases,  Stock  in  Trade  at  Valuation,  goodwill,  Trad6  Maflts,  Ac. 
The  business  lias  been  advertised  extensively  for  many  years  past  and  a  good 
profit  on  Cost  realised.  Economies  in.  Management  will  -result  in  good  return 
for  Capital.- Apply  by  letter  to  Miall,  Wilkins,  Randall,  &  Co.,23,St.  Swithin’s- 
lane,  London,  E.C.  _  _ 


4V.  V 


„ _  Supplied  in  Ivorine  Sticks  1/-  each  and 

Cakes  45d.  each.  Pure,  Emollient,  and  Soothing 
to  the  Skin.  No  Stinging'  or  Drying  on  tbo  Face. 

BRITISH  MADE  and  THE  BEST 


SUPPORT  HOME 
INDUSTRIES. 

SEND  Id.  STAMP 
FOR  SAMPLE  to 
Dept*  “T. 


Sole  Makers— 
JOHN  KNIGHT,  Ltd. 
Soapmakers  to 
H.M.  The  King. 

Th®  Boyal  Primrose 
Soar  Works, 
LONDON.  E. 


I 


ACCI DENTS 

OF  ALL.  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  ESV5  PLOVERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1, 000,000.  Claims  paid  £5,600,000. 

64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAtq  Secretary. 


GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  RAMSGATE. 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS'. 


MOST  COMFORTABLE  H O T FL  t N  TS t  E  MOS  T 

POPULAR  WINTER  RESORT  HW  THE  SOUTH.  .  _ 

The  terms  include  Bedroom,  Bath,  Attendance,  Light,  Break-  PLIi  1LJD© 
'  '  "  ‘  _  and  Dinner. 


DAY. 


For  particulars  of  the  Empire  Hot  els  Residential  Scheme,  ehangifrg 
from  one  Hotel  to  another  at  will,  apply  to  the  Manager,  or  to  the 
Central  Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35,  New  Bridge  St.,  London,  E.C. 
i  months,  £50;  6  months,  £05  ;  9  months,  £130;  12  months,  £168. 
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TRUTH. 


“  My  nerves  are  in  an  awful  stale  !  ” 


That  is  the  daily  despondent  cry  of  millions  of  people 
whose  life  is  made  a  misery  by  nervous  conditions  which, 
if  unchecked,  may  lead  to  the  gravest  consequences. 

To  such  sufferers  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  “new 
life”  with  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  feeling  of  physical 
strength  and  mental  exhilaration  which  made  life  worth 
living. 

This  “new  life  ”  is  offered  by  Sanatogen,  whose  merits 
more  than  ten  thousand  physicians  have  proclaimed  in 
enthusiastic  letters,  describing  the  marvellous  results  they 
have  obtained  by  what  is,  admittedly,  the  world’s  supreme 
revitaliser  ot  nerves,  brain  and  body. 

Sanatogen  is,  therefore,  pre-eminently  beneficial  in 
nervous  debility  and  breakdown,  weakened  and  disordered 
nerves,  brain-fag,  insomnia,  loss  of  metnory,  diSbrdered 
digestion  and  dyspepsia,  antemia,  loss  of  vitality,  and  the 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  wasting  diseases  like  Consumption. 


Sanatogen’s  action  is  due  to  its  constituents— milk 
proteid  and  glycerophosphate  of  sodium,  chemically  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  new  compound  which  is  at  once  a  food 
and  a  tonic,  profoundly  powerful  in  its  result,  yet  so 
bland  and  mild  in  itself  that  doctors  constantly  prescribe 
it  for  young  children. 

Sanatogen  is  admittedly  the  supreme  restorative  in 
convalescence  from  all  acute  diseases,  for  it  is  easily 
digested!  rapidly  assimilated  and  perfectly  absorbed. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  among  whom  are 
many  well-known  men  and  women,  have  voluntarily 
testified  that  Sanatogen  has  restored  them  to  perfect 
health.  A  selection  from  their  letters  appears  on  this 
page. 

Sanatogen  maybe  obtained  of  all  chemists.  Price  1/9 
to  9/6.  Descriptive  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  The  Sanatogen  Co,,  12,  Chenies  Street,  Londbn, 
W.C. 

Send  a  postcard  to-day  mentioning  this  paper. 


Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower  : 

“  Sanatogen  has  done  me  far  more  good  than  all  the 
waters  of  Bath  or  Harrogate.” 

Sir  Frederick  IWlBIner,  Bart. : 

I  have  been  taking  Sanatogen  for  some  time  and  it 
seems  both  to  nourish  me  and  give  me  strength.” 

Sir  William  Bull,  M.P.  : 

“I  consider  your  preparation,  Sanatogen,  is  of 
decided  value.  It  performs  that  which  it  promises  to  do, 
and  I  have  recommended  it  to  several  friends.^’ 


Lord  Edward  Churchill  ; 

“  I  have  derived  benefit  from  taking  Sanatogen.” 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  : 

“Undoubtedly  Sanatogen  restores  sleep,  invigorates 
the  nerves,  and  braces  the  patient  to  health.” 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.  : 

“I  have  used  Sanatogen  with  extraordinary  benefit. 
It  is  a  true  food  tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  increasing  the 
energy,  and  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the  over-worked  body 
and  mind.” 
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CHATW  &  WINDUS'S  NEW_  BOOKS 

M  ELBA 

An  Authorised  Biography  by  AGNES  C.  MURPHY, 

■with  Chapters  by  MADAME  MELBA  on 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING 

AND  ON 

THE  SELECTION  OF  MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  37  Portraits,  Views,  and 
Facsimiles,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s.  net. 


KING  HAL-0 F 
HERONSEfl. 

THE  SON  OF 
MABY  BETHEL 


By  W.  WILLMOTT 
DIXON 

Author  of  “  The  Rogue  of 
Rye.”  _ 

By  ELSA  BARKER. 

“The  book  has  power  and 
reality  behind  it,  and  cannot 
fail  of  a  true  influence  and 
appeal.” 

— Manchester  Guardian. 


By  MICHAEL 

BARRINGTON. 

“A  vigorous  story.” 

— The  Times. 
“  A  splendid  story.” 

—  Pa'l  Mall. 


THE  KNIGHT 

OF  THE 

GOLDEN  SWORD 

A  BRILLIANT  STORY  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

INFLUENCES  By  PAUL  METHVEN. 

“  Mr.  Paul  Methven  is  a  skilful  deviser  of  plots  and  has  a 
vivacious  way  of  writing.  The  story  is  sure  to  interest,  for  it  has 
most  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  popularity.”— Daily 
Tilecrraph.  


6s, 


THE 

UNLUCKY 
MARK 

PLAIN  BROWN  BycosMo  HAMILTON, 


A  New 
Anglo-Indian 
Story  by 

F.  E.  PENNY, 

Author  of  “The  Inevitable  Law.”  6$. 


THE 

COLOUR 
OF  ROME 

I  THE  FACE 
OF  CHINA 


By  OLAYE  M.  POTTER. 

With  60  Illustrations  after  Water-colour 
and  Sepia  Drawings  by  the  Japanese 
Artist,  Yoshio  Makkino,  who  also  con¬ 
tributes  an  Introductory  Chapter. 

Also  Large  Paper  Edition,  parchment, 
42s.  net. 


20s. 

NET. 


By  E.  G.  KEMP,  F.R.S.G.S. 
Travels  in  East,  North,  Central,  and 
Western  China,  with  some  account  of 
the  New  Schools,  Universities,  and 
Missions,  and  the  old  religious  sacred 

-  places  of  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 

and  Taoism,  with  64  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  Sepia  by  the 
Author. 

Also  Large  Paper  Edition ,  Parchment,  42s.  net. 


THE  RAINBOW  BOOK 


By  Mrs.  M.  H. 
SPIELMANN. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  15  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR 
RACKHAM,  A.R.W.S.,  and  21  in  Black  and  White  by  many  other 
well-known  artists. 


NET, 


THE  CONFESSIONS 
OF  S.  AUGUSTINE 


Translated  by 

Dr.  E.  B.  PUSEY. 
Edited  by 

Temple  Scott. 
Introduction  by 
Mr3.  MEYNELL. 
With  12  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Maxwell  Aemfield. 
Edition  de  Luxe,  plates  mounted  parchment,  15s.  net. 


7/6 

NET. 


TRAVELS  WITH  A 
DONKEY  IN  THE 
CEVENNES. 


By  ROBERT  LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 

12  Coloured  Plates 
and  12  Facsimile 
Drawings  by  N  OEL 
Rooke. 


THE  MASTER 
OF  GAME 


THE  OLDEST  ENGLISH  BOOK 
ON  HUNTING. 


Edited  by  W.  A.  &  F.  Baillte- 
Gkohman.  With  Introduction  by 
Thkopore  Roosevelt,  Photo¬ 
gravure  Frontispiece  and  24  Full-page  Illustrations. 


Astronomical  Curiosities 

By  J.  ELLARD  GORE.  Two  Illustrations. 


7/6 

NET. 


7/6 

NET, 


6s. 

NET. 


MASH’S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


A  singularly  charming  book. 

JANE  AUSTEN 

and  Her  Country  House  Comedy. 

By  W.  H.  HELM. 

Illustrated.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  appreciation  of  her  life  and  work. 
“Very  well  done  indeed— pleasantly  written,  thoroughly 
well-informed  and  judiciously  discriminating  in  its  estimates.’ 

— The  Birmingham  Post. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THEl 

GEORGES. 

By  W.  B.  BOULTON, 

Fully  illustrated.  15s.  net. 

Mr.  Boulton  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  his  period, 
and  in  this  volume  he  has  proceeded  upon  the  most  interesting 
of  all  historical  methods — the  telling  of  personal  life-stories  for 
the  light  that  they  throw  on  their  times.  Successive  sketches 
ileal  with  such  subjects  as  the  tragi-comic  feud  between 
George  II.  and  liis  heir,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
“Elusive  Quakeress”  and  little  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  each  in 
her  different  way  the  romantic  object  of  George  III. ’s  youth¬ 
ful  affections;  and  the  astonishing  career  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  “maid  of  honour”  at  the  Court  of  Princess 
Augusta  of  Wales. 

N  ft. — All  England  is  talking  about  Lady  Cardigan’s 
“Recollections,"  and  the  demand  for  if  is  unparalleled. 
Huge  ecLHons  have  been  bought  up  with  astounding 
rapidity  and  the  fourth  large  edition  is  now  ready. 


SLASH’S  NEW  6/-  FBCTSOW. 


Chetwynd' s  Career. 

By  HORACE  WYNDHAM. 

The  Patience  of  John  M or  land. 

By  MARY  DILLON. 

“  A  delightful  story.” — Madame. 

The  Food  of  Love. 

By  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

[Ready  Oct.  12. 

The  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

By  WALTER  WOOD. 

[.Ready  shortly . 

EVELEIGH  NASH,  PUBLISHER,  LONDON. 


A  New  Novel  by  AGNES  and  EGERION 

CASTLE. 

DIAMOND  CUT  PASTE. 

6s. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


A  New  Novel  by  EDEN  PHILLPOITS. 

THE  HAVEN. 

6s. 

BYRON :  THE  LAST  PHASE. 

By  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street,  W 
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JY3r.  PUNCH  says:— 

“  Life  is  short,  boohs  to  be  reviewed  are 
multitudinous,  and  available  space  in  Mr.  Punch’s 
columns  is  exceedingly  small.  But  my  Baronite  rarely 
resists  the  temptation  to  take  up  a  novel  bearing  the 
brand  HUTCHINSON.  They  must  have  a  taster  of 
uncommonly  quick,  true  instinct.” 


HUTCHINSON’S 

NEW  AUTUMN  6s.  NOVELS 

Selected  from  the  Best  Fiction  of  the  Year 
The  Novels  in  the  Following'  List  are  of 
Exceptional  Interest 


SEYMOUR  GMRITON 

LADY  ELVERTGN’S 

EMERALDS 

THEY  AND  I 
THE  LORDSHIP  OF  10¥E 
LITANY  LANE 
ROMANCE  AT  RANDOM 
CALVARY 

A  SIMPLE  SAVAGE 
THE  NECROMANCERS 
ALL  AT  SEA 
THE  AUTHORESS 
THE  SUMMIT 


W.  B.  MAXWELL 
[Ready  \ 

DOROTHEA  CONYERS 

[Oct.  26.  j 

JEROME  K.  JEROME 
[2 nd  Large  Edition. 

BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN 
[Ready 

MRS.  BAILLIE  SAUNDERS 
[Oct  20, 

H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
[Nov.  16- 

“RITA ' 
[Oct.  12.[ 

G.  B.  BURGIN 
[Nov.  1C  ! 

ROBERT  H.  BENSON 

[2 nd  Edilion.\ 

LADY  DE  BATHE 

[Oct.  12. H 

E.  M.  CBANNON 
[Ready. 

A.  G,  HERBERTSON 
[To-day. 

THE  LADY  OF  SHALL  NOT  m.  everett  GREEN 

[Woe.  9. 

THE  SCHOLAR  VAGABOND  L.  WINSTANLEY 

[Ready. 

THE  DESERT  DREAMERS  KATHLYN  RHODES  0 

[Oct.  12.  | 

SURRENDER  ROWLAND  GREY 

[Ready. 

J.  B.  CABELL 

[  Ready. 

M.  I.  TAYLOR 
[Nov.  2. 

Order  at  Once  from  your  Bookseller 
or  Library 


CORDS  OF  VANITY 
THE  REAPING 


London:  HUTCHINSON  &  CO-,  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


AND  AFTER. 


aero  her. 


‘  Land,  the  Landlords,  and  the  People.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

■  V  aluation  Proposals  of  the  C!  ov eminent.  By  Sir  J  oiin  Dickson  Po  y 

Port  nun  at  -n 


■N-DER, 


The 

The  \  aluation  Proposals  ( 

Hart,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 

British  and  German  Armaments  :  our  Inadequate  Expeditionary  Force.  By 
Captain  Cecil  Battine.  j 

A  ldea  o?r  f  British  Arctic  Expedition.  By  Alfred  H.  Harrison. 

Indian  [students  in  England  :  another  Point  of  View.  By  Kenneth  E.  Kirk 
(l-oreujn  Secretary ,  London  Intercollegiate  Christian  Union). 

A  suggested  Source  of  Milton’s  Tractate  of  Education.  By  Professor  Foster 
»V  ATSON. 

Ireland’s  Need.  By  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P. 

The  Evolution  of  Maurice  Barrfis.  By  the  Abbe  Ernest  Djmnet. 

On  the  Itoad  m  Coisica.  By  Rose  M.  Bradley. 

The  Educative  Value  of  the  Modern  Museum.  By  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart. 

AD  Occident e  ad  Onentem  :  an  Impressionist  Study  en  route  to  Ind  a.  By  the 
Rialit  Hon.  Lord  Ktllanin. 

WoiE  for^the  We  althy  Unemployed.  By  Katharine  Bathurst  ( late  Inspector 

What  were  the  Seiaphim  ?  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smytiie  Palmer. 

The  Attitude  of  Canada.  By  George  M.  Wrong  (Professor  of  History. 
University  of  V  oronto).  y 

The  Missing  Essentials  in  Economic  Science  ( concluded ).  By  W.  H.  Mallock 
Loudon  ;  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  6,  New-street  Square. 


DUCKWORTH’S  NEW  BOOKS 


SPORT,  PLEASURE,  AND  WOMAN. 

THE  MERRY  PAST 

By  RALPH  NEVILL, 

Part  Author  of  “  Piccadilly  to  Pall  Mall.” 

With  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  12s.6cl.net. 

A  racy  volume  of  anecdotes,  abounding  in  quips  and 
stories  of  town  and  country  life. 

Published  To-day. 


A  CLEVER  FIRST  NOVEL. 

MARGARET  PI  EVER 

By  ELIZABETH  MARTINDALE. 

.  “  The  author  has  treated  a  serious  situation  and  developed 
it  in  a  few  significant  scenes.  The  subject  of  “Margaret 
Hever  is  the  struggle  in  a  girl’s  nature  when  invaded  and 
hypnotised  by  the  passion  of  a  man  whom  she  fears  and  strives 
to  repulse.”—  The  Nation. 

“A  study  of  a  woman’s  heart.” 


VV.  H.  DAVIES’S  REA1INISCENCES. 

BEGGARS 

By  W.  H.  DAVIES,  Author  of  “A  Super  Tramp.” 

With  a  Portrait.  6s. 

“A  hook  about  beggars  and  their  characteristics,  West  and 
East.  It  contains  a  great  many  personal  experiences,  and  is 
worth  reading.’’ — The  Times. 

“  Abounds  in  good  stories  and  reflections.  One  mingles 
with  strange  company  under  Mr.  Davies’s  guidance.” 

— Birmingham  Post. 


DUCKWORTH  <k  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Rudyard  Kipling’s 
New  Book, 

ACTIONS  &  REACTIONS 

Uniform  Edition.  Extra  Crown  Svo.  6*.  Pocket  Edition- 
On  India  Paper.  Limp  Leather,  leap.  8vo.  r,s.  mt. 
Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to  775  copies).  Sateen  cloth. 
Medium  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR  BOOK. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  b/  A.  S.  Hartrick.  8vo. 
5s-  neh  [Friday/. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Middlesex.  By 

Walter  Jerrold.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson, 
and  a  Map.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  Gilt  top.  61.  [October  12. 

NEW  Os.  NO  EELS. 

Open  Country.  By  Maurice  Hewlett 

Stradella.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

An  Old  Italian  Love  Tale. 

The  Key  of  the  Unknown.  By  Rosa 

Nouchette  Carey. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


STERILE  MARRIAGE:  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  iu9c 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  88,  Grace  church- street. 
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free. 


New  and  Revised  Edition,  6d. _ 

SHALL  WE  EVER 
REACH  THE  POLE? 

Those  interested  in  the  POLAR  WARFARE 
should  read  this  brochure,  -which  furnishes,  from  the 
work  of  M.  Plateau,  the  Belgian  physicist,  and  others, 
good  scientific  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  reach  the  Pole. 

London  :  It.  MORGAN,  NORWOOD,  S.E. 

I  TYPEWRITERS 


Charity  approved  hy  the  Editor  of  Truth 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought*  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  lOs.  monthly. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

WAIFS  &  STRAYS  SOGIETY. 


Patron  of  the  Children’s  Union : 

H.M.  QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA. 


104  HOMES, 
Including 
3  FARM 
HOMES 
and  5 
CRIPPLES’ 
HOMES. 


HELP 


Patron  : 

H.M.  the  king. 


Over 
14,700 
Children 
have  been 
rescued ; 

4,000  being 
eared  for. 


GREATLY  NEEDED- 

Secretary:  Rev.  E.  de  M.  RUDOLF. 

Offices:  Old  Town  Hall,  Kennington,  London,  S.E. 

Bankers  :  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd- 
A  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  lM'PQRTA  NCE. 


f<n 


TAVIAD’Q  ITTI  74,  CHANCERY  LANE,  and  92  QUEEN  ST. 
lAXlAm  *3  Llli.,  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON. 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 


Price  6|d.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 
,,  i/i  „  2  oz.  Tin. 

,,  2/2  ,,  A  oz.  ,, 


phosferine] 

The  Greatest  of  all  Tonics. 

RADIATES  HEALTH. 

Used  in  Court  and  Cottage.  Supplied  by 

ROYAL  COMMANDS 

To  The  Royal  Family, The  Empress  of  Russia, 
The  King  of  Greece,  The  Queen  of  Roumania, 
The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  The  Crown 
Princess  of  Roumania,  and  the  principal 
royalty  and  aristocracy  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  the  most  powerful  Nerve  and  Recuper¬ 
ative  Tonic  known.  It  removes  Mental 
Depression, Want  of  Tone  and  Nerve  Power. 

It  has  remarkable  Health-giving,  Strength- 
giviug.Energising  &  Rej  alienating  properties 

Proprietors; — ASHTON  &  PARSONS,  LIMITED. 

La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E  C 


“F-OIt  THE  BLOOD  MS  THE  LIFE.” 

CLARKE’S  BLOOD  MIXTURE 

THE  WORLD-FAMED  BLOOD  PURIFIER, 

Is  warranted,  to  Cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  impurities  from 
whatever  cause  arising.  It 

WILL  PERMANENTLY  CURE 

Eczema,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Glandular  Swellings,  "Bad 
Legs,  Abscesses,  Boils,  Pimples,  Blood  Poison, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  and 

SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  all  parts.  Of  all  Chemists,  2/9  per  Bottle. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


COPLAND  Si.  LYE’S 

‘Caledonian’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LAOIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream, White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  11£d.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  Sauchsehail  Street,  Glasgow* 


Channel  Grossing,  Ssa-Siekncss. 

HIM  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duchess 
Serge  ’of  Russia,  and  II.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Prussia 
have  found  “  YAN  AT  AS”  a  perfect  remedy  for  sea-sickness. 
“  YANATAS’’  on  sale  at  chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/-  (post-paid) 
from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar -square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA. 


Rectyrhnlended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours, 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE 

Telephone:  1,573,  Hblborn. 


nine  to  eight. 

HILL,  E.C. 


Special  Positions  for  Special  Men. 

Hapgoods  have  hundreds  of  Special  Positions  open— High 
Grade  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising,  and  Travelling  Positions 
carrying  salaries  ranging  from  £150-£1,000  a  year,  but  they 
are  positions  which  can  only  be  fdled  by  men  of  Special  Ability. 
If  you  ai-e  a  man  with  more  than  the  average  amount  ol  ability, 
and  with  a  desire  to  realise  your  true  worth -write  us  to-day. 

ii  *  DOOnDQ  I  t-rl  167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

T1  Al  LlLlvJLeDj  LAtl .,  Arcade,  55,Deansgate, Manchester- 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


J3  RUSSON 

THE  ONLY 
PALATABLE 


iEUNE 


IB 'READ, 

Of  all  Stores,  Bakers  &,  Chemists. 
Free  Sample  from  ETAtsLissfeMENTS 
BRUSSON  JEUNE,  7,  BEDFor.il  chambers,  covent  garden. 


Charities  approved  by  the  Editor 


of  Truth 


Patron 


H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


THE  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL 
VJ8R  CHILDREN,  A 

,  hackney 
/«  road, 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY 
NEEDED.  £40  Annually 
will  support  a  cot, 

•£f>ooo 

Names  a  Cot  ^ 

FOR 

everj^^St 

/.OV,  O'*  "i 


% 

U  tilers 
help  is 
immediately 
forthcoming 


half  the 
beds  must  be 
closed. 


?  FIRST  & 

LARGEST 
CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL  in  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

E.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary 


PLEASE 

HELP. 


T,  Glfehton-Kerr,  Se, 


Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES 


Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

*T.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C 

*HE 


Emigration  is  fAe 
Tina!  core  of  Des/ii f«- 
tion.  ’  '—Or.  BA  RMA  ROO. 


Total  Emigrated 

21,397, 


98%  of  our  Emigrants  succeed 


38,348  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  1908. 
Average  over  700  per  week. 


Will  you  help  us  in  this  branch 
of  our  work  ? 

£10  defrays  cSst  ot  one  Emigrant 
and  a  protege  will  be  chosen  for  this 
sum,  if  requested,  and  photograph  and 
brief  history  will  be  sent. 

Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes.”  Honvmru 

T.  V>  to  4  „  Git.  - .  ^ 


Water  Beds 
Afflicted  1 

subscriptions  i 

fully  received  b; 
by  the  Secretary' 


unnn  “tho  Chairs,  and  Couches  are  lent  to  tha 

Iiecommendation  of  Subscribers. 

l  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  r>e  thanlc- 
the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lombard-screbt,  or 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  SalisbUty-square,  London.  E.C. 

/HARP  C.  TREStDDER,  Secretory. 


Hospital  for  coissiiiptioi 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

BROMPTON. 

Sanatorium  and  Com/.  Home 
nr.  FRIJV8LEY,  SURREY. 


7000  CHILDREN  RESCUED 


from  infamous  dens 

Children’s  Aid  Society. 


By  Rescue  Officers  of  the 


Greatly  Needs  fi elp 


438  BEOS  MOW  GGGOPBEO. 


4  OelHf  required  annually  from 

y  \P\r  \y  voluntary  sources. 

The  Committee  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  “view 
with  special  satisfaction  the  work  done  lit  the  Sanatorium  at 
r  rimley.” 

FREDERICK  WOOD,  Secretary. 


e  :  Victoria  House,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S  W 

fycl»y  *  Co.  Ltd.,  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADI 

95,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


THE  PROVIDENT 


Patron— His  Majesty  THE  KIIMG, 


WELL  YOU  HELP 


For  Supplying  Cripples  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Artificial  Limbs  and  Surgical 
Appliances.  established  1872.' 

President — THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OP  DERBY. 

The  Benevolent  Public  are  respectfully  asked  to  support  this  useful 
Provident  Charity  because— 

1.  — It  Benefits  over  9,000  Cripples  annually  throughout  the  Kingdom 

without  regard  to  age.  race,  or  creed. 

2.  — It  gives  a  maximum  of  aid  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  those  who 

are  unable,  owing  to  their  condition,  to  canvass  for  Letters  of 
Recommendation. 

3. — It  assists  the  pi-bvideht  artisans  as  well  as  the  very  podr. 

4. — It  stands  urgently  in  need  of  greater  help  to  carry  on  its  work. 

5. — It  is  entirely  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Treasurer- 


to  comfort,  counsel,  and  care  for 

the  Poor  and  Crippled  Children? 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Report  giving  Balance  Sheets  and  full  information 
gladly  sent  on  application, 

SIR  JOHN  KIRK,  Secretary, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Road,  London,  W.C. 


THOMAS  WHITE  MO  RE  CHANT,  Esq. 
Bankers — LLOYDS’  iSAFTK,  Limited,  Lotidoia. 
Seoretarry—^ K_SLATER  SPENCE,  Esq.,  12,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C, 
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i 

ACHEN. — Thetrutli  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HEN  RIO  N, 

L.  CORNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

]\/S  ONTREUX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class’ 

JAjLBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park, — FALLEGGER-WYKSCH,  Prop. 

T)  AD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

13  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  lor  pio- 
spectus  to  the  Kurclirector. 

\/f  ONTREUX—  GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  Themost 

_[VX  poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

TITONTBEUX—  HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

I 

- - - — - _____  A 

>ASLE.— ' THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautifu 

1  Aquietpos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI, iate  Gd.H.  Territet. 

TIXUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

ill  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &Roy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

I 

»ASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNSVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

►  Suites  of  rooms  with  private,  haths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

AXUNICH.— GRAND  HOTEL  LE5NFELDER.  First¬ 
ly!  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

I 

)ERLIN.-HOTEL  DER  KASSERHOF.  Rooms  from 
y  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

ATAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL  First-class.  Situated  in  the 
ll  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  <fc  DOEPFNEI?. 

c 

tANNES.— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

AT APLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL,  The  English  and  most 

L y  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

c 

1HATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

)  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summar  and  winter  sports. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

COLOGNE.  -HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

V_y  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

ATICE.-TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

i_y  opposite  station.  Branch  houses  :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

ASTEND. — HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

c 

COPENHAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

J  class.  Leading  hotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

OARIS.— HOTEL  LOUVOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

I  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

I 

DRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

J  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

PARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

X  of  theleading  hotels. — E.  AMBliUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

I 

AUSSELDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

J  Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.— H.  HeDgst,Dr.,prev.H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

PARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tuilerics.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LBRU11E 

I 

I 

FLORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

nOME- PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 

7LORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

class.  Every  modem  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

IT  OME —HOTEL  QUIRIWAL,  First-class.  Sib.  on  famous 

!  V  Via  Naziouale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect. — BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

CHEMISTS.- H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

i 

7REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

QT.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 
Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  C A S P A 1  i  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

LION,  above  Montrenx.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURi. 

V3T  Fmly.  hi.  Climg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

OT.  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

TTAMBURG-  —  a.  BREWIERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

iX  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

rpENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

TTAMBORG  —  HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

XX  Rooms  from  4  marksupwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marksupwards. 

r TERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

B  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

r  TERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAN  D  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

JL  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

] 

teidelberg.  schloss  hotel,  hotel  belle- 

X  VUE.  Ldg.  his.  nr.  Castle  ruins.  Unique  pstn., spld.  views.  All  Itst.  impts. 

rTRIBERG (Black Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOTEL 
X  and  KURHAUS  WALDLUST.  First-class  leading  hotels.  Near  the 
waterfall,  and  the  great  forest. 

"VIENNA.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOL  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

V  Opbra.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

] 

tOMBURG  (BATH.)- VICTORIA  HOTEL.  Veryhrst- 

IX  class  in  every  respect.  The  largest, also  4  villas.  Finest  garden. -J.  BAEHL.Pr. 

] 

i 

w 

\ 

^NNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

.  c^ass,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.-C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

"VIENNA. — HOTEL  SV2ATSGH  AKER  HOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

V  C.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-ILun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

"VIENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor. 

t  Johan  esgasse  3,  I.  Ladies*  Hiding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

rNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

hotel  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position, 
plendid  ’  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate.— J. 

V  URTH,  Proprietor. 

r  OCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

[j  Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

VV  BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus  and  Opera.  Ownmiueral  spring. 

f  OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

j  j  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

1  "WIESBADEN.— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 
VV  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplacc. 

r  UGANO -GRAND  HOTELMETROPOLE.  First-class. 

XjUnrvlld.  ptm.with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chuich— Pr.,  P.  BEOCCA. 

WIESBADEN.— PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

T  XJGANO.— SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

§  j  clas8j  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms. 

WIESBADEN. —  RESIDENZ-MOTEL  and  BATH. 

VV  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

m  PR  A N  fS  Tvrol)-— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first- 
jVJL  cl  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

rzURICH. —  DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

1  Za  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

Ti  TIT  AN  —  HOTEL DE LA VILLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe- 
j\l  drill  Post,  Teleg.,&Rly-  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suiteswith  baths. 

r/TJRICH. — The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  1NSTI- 

Zj  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers.— U.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

-a  m-msrfrHTTTTX  — HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

M.  Eng.  fmljn  hi.  Rcntly .  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. -Madam  EETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

r/URICH.— IMMOBBLIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Zj  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 

mmmmrnm 
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A  ^CHEN. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36  Eiichel  FW 

■A  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-fur’nished  fooms.  V 


Very  comf. 


'OERLIH.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  121b Potsdamer  nriv 

j?  Vatstr-  HlSb  0L  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.chga  | 

T^ERLIN.— PENS^N  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots-  I  ^  acorn^  HOTEte 

-LJ>  d.imer  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf. -Bug.  prtrss  |  Stations.  Garage.  Pas 


CENTRAL  HOTEL. _ The  Finest 

steamers  and  trains.  /eleg°ramt “  Qrank  Ce^raLEelfa^' ^  H°tel  attend  a" 


„  _ _  _ _ _ _ _  I  rooms ;  sea-water  service :  I!  ;\p  c.  0.U8  c?ffeo  and  readinj 


or 


BE#LSs7ooEr  S“°^  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

Liberal  table. — English  Proprietress,  Care£ul  Nation. 

T^ERLTW.— PENSBON  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 
-  EBAlf^ON^uT^BEGH^Proprietress!^  Facilities  German  conversation. 


BEE?rK^^  Wrasse  42-43. 

Jirat  cl.  Cent,  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod,  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

Ih 

proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast  7‘  '  SCHMALZ> 

D  Mrrt^SSi^P.n.  MECmf 'ai11 SggfJlggg 

pension, 

Pr.1prt1a,cg.<>1"'‘t°  “rm'-  Xel.g»mil“MlKHSp; 


sssurssrs&i 

- . - - — _ _ _  _ _  GEO.  HECKFOKD,  Manager. 

T\ XJBLIBT.  —  HOTEL  METROPOLE  SACKVILL^ 

STREET  (next  General  Post  oS  Convenient  f7r  KailwavT 
Passemrer  Lift  A'T"ls.?'l]ents-  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 

Moderate  Tariff  m  officiM'y  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached, 

rooei are  fantl.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

A-  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


Hotel  is  The 


G^RAWl)  CAWARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hot* 

X  J>  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

.  ,  _ _  Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
_  aQd  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

T  ONEOIG-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

JJ  Fau',!g  fch.e  Abbe/  and  Gooses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London." 


T  ONDON.-' THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance')  Great 
-Lf  Russell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  WelLaEtedind  com- 
teiU'3  F“b  ,lc  ,Roo“3  tf>  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof 
Bediooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Thackeray,  London." 

Tlie  Premier  Garden  City  of  England  — 

-7-®-  bbe  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and’ offers  everv  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounqe ,  with  eleitric lioht 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish ,  /c. ,  now  open.  Accoml 
modation  ior  Motors.  For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

Margate.— whste  hart  hotel 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation 
ah  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 
_ _ _ _  Address,  Proprietor. 

1YT ATLOCK  BATH.— ROYAL  HOTEL  and  BATHS 

Electrical  and_Hydropathic  treatment  of  every  kind.  Baths 


TTAMPTTPr  nrM  „_ru  I  ^  _a_  Massage,  iUectrical  and  Hydropathic  treatment  of  every  kind  Bath5* 

IFAMBURG—  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klomtnokte  Ou  connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  FARGO  l>I  BATTAGLIA.  Comfortabiv  heated 
±1 Very  select,  Fam.Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility,  newly  fur’  Em!  wHhprivate  bat£  |  1U'0Ugh0Ut-  Pt|y6lclau  :  Cecil  Sharpe,  M.D.,  O.M.-A.  BGTTGEN,  Manager 

H«»iK=KSSS=S==  SH  JSSISSiSLSSS 


T  AUSANNE.  -  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST  m 

railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terns. 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSIOE^TTn^'^T™™”''' 

family  h.,i„,  fi„«  p„.  E„,y  mofem  c„;|)r, 

Mri,,t.ciS?Ea.S?tSsmM»wm“^nPR^l0(if1'.T^1e7g|»^ 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITEdT” 

s®IeF  Principal  hotels  ;  MORGINS-LES-RAm«  '7"R' 


— \  ™  "  arrangements  tnoughout.  It  is  the  lament-, 

and  best-situated  Hotel  m  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  \  is  1  tors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

Manager. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

A  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  on  entirely  modern  lines  The  niter, 
tages  of  HARROGATE  under  one  roof.  Installation  of  hydropaHiic  Baths  and" 

Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail.  IONIC  MEDICATION  Plnm 

biere’s  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs.  Sulphur  Waters.  TrM  M^enr 

S lelSeer  't!±  '  FhySiCia,1)  T-  D’  LUKE-  M-D"  F-R-C-S-  Terms  tern' 

^  iS'  Per  Wefck- _ _  A‘  M’  THIEM*  Director. 

leamington"^paT 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing-  Establishment 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 


R.M.S.P. 


Italy 

OR 

Spain 


SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTJES 

Occupying:  One  Month,  * 

ttatv  Leave  Loudon 

apliN  . October  23. 

T  visiting 

Lausanne,  Simplon  Tunnel,  Milan,  Venice 

Romi,  Naples,  Vesuvius,  Pompeii  La  Cava  Amem’ 

Sorrento,  Capri,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Turin,  Paris,' 

rulin'  BuJg0Sf  E1  Dscoriah’ Madrid,  Seville,  Algeciras 
Gibraltar,  Tangier  Ronda,  Granada,  The  AlhambS’ 
Cordova,  lokdo,  Barcelona,  Nimes,  Paris. 

Inclusive  Fare  From  52  Guineas. 

fees  rto‘ hntS»i  tIC7ts’-i  SUperlor  hoteI>  carGage  drives 
e  h*™™  and  railway  servants,  omnibus  transfeis’ 
tet  baggage,  competent  representative,  etc.  * 

Illustrated  programme  post  free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Ludqatb  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 


THE  ROYAL  MIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

18,  Moorgate-streefc,  E.C.,  am]  32,  Cockspur-street,  S  W 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

SPECIAL  CRUISING  STEAMERS,  JANUARY— MARCH. 

INDEPENDENT  TOURS— 34  days,  £40  ;  62  days,  £65  • 

76  days,  £75- 

SPECIAL  CRUISES— 51  days,  £80;  62  days,  £85. 

For  booklet  and  full  particulars  apply  as  above. 


TOURS  ^  £9  SPAIN  £31 

by  the  £10  PORTUGAL  £50 

£13  NORWAY  £62 

£20  RIVIERA  £69 

£21  MOROCCO  £S8 

£21  MADEIRA  £123 

£101  Ils.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St„  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 


EGYPT 

BRAZIL 

RIVER  PLATE 

CEYLON 

CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


r 
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TRUTH. 


[Oct.  6,  1909. 


Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 

Company,  Limited. 


(Registered  in  the  Transvaal  ) 


report  of  directors 


_  ,  1  -ir  lit  nn  in  he  held  in  the  Board  Room ,  Johannesburg  Consolidated,  Investment  Company, 

* u  ■£2822*4**  >«  A*  -» »*»  ^  «« ^  ^  19W- ct  u  ** 

pany’s  mining  interests  op  the  Witwatersrand,  and  materially  enlarge  the 

tCThe  Group  o^Gold11  Mines  with  which  the  Company  ie  asswiated  have, 
during  the  year,  produced  in  the  aggregate  gold  to  the  value  o!  £2  274.&01, 
and  have  distributed  dividends  amounting  to  a  total  of  £680.146.  It  1 
satisfactory  to  record  a  further  substantial  reduction  in  working  MS  S » 
ant  faking  generally,  the  Mines  are  working  on  a  solid  and  satis- 

fain°raddUion  to  the  Mines  actually  producing  gold,  two  important ^  pro¬ 
perties  m  which  the  Company  is  largely  interested  h^ve  been 
hand  and  their  finances  placed  upon  a  sound  footing,  viz.,  the  Nan 
Sl  Dcep  and  Randfonteit  Deep.  Both  these  Mines  cover  a  large  r 
nf  valuable  reef-hearing  ground,  and  on  both  of  them  spans  are  ee-ng 
sunk  with  aU  ^Sihle  speed.  In  each  case  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  provisipif  of  the  funds  estimated  to  be  required  in  Older  to 
brine  the  respective  Mines  to  the  producing  stage. _  The  sole  teclinicat 
control  of  both  these  Mines  has  passed  to  the  Engineering  Department 

°ThfD&ra/e%Srto”fport  that  the  returns  from  the.  Carlton 
Hotel,  Johannesburg, Phave,  during  the  past  few  months  shown  improve- 
ment.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  these  responsMe  for  the  manag 
ment  to  make  the  Hotel  a  commercial  success,  and  dth“J 

their  action  in  keeping  it  open  through  a  long  and  Hying  period 
depression,  will  prove  to  have  been  fully  justified. 

?t  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  record  the  lprs  they  have 
sustained  by  the  ^eath  of  their  late  colleague,  Mr.  Henry  Barn  a  to,  which 
took  place  last  November.  Mr.  H.  Barnato  was  one  of  the  Permanent 
Directors,  and  had  been  associated  with  the  Company  from  its  tocepnon. 

The  surviving  Permanent  Directors  have  appointed  A-  B.  Stephen 
son  to  be  a  Permanent  Director  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Barnato, 

The  Directors  'further  regret,  having  to  record  the  death  of  their  colleague 
u,  if  ;r  Gardiner  M.A.,  which  followed  very  shortly  after  he  had 
resigned  Ms  seat  tM  the  Board  owing  to  ill  health.  Mr.  Gardner  joined 
the  Directorate  in  1902.  and  rendered  the  Company  very  valuable  services. 

In  terms  ef  the  Articles  ef  Association,  four  of  the  Directors,  viz  Mr. 

J  Emrvs  Evans.  C.M.Q.,  Mr.  J-  Friedlander,  Mr.  Isaac  Lewis,  and  (Sir, 

Tohn  Purcell  K.C.B.,  retire  fty  rotation,  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs  J  R  O'Reilly  and  Henry  Hains,  the  Auditors  of  the  Company 
in  Johannesburg,  and  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols,  and  Co.,  the  Auditors 

in  London,  retire  from  office  and  offer  themselves  for  re-elec. ion. 

'  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

I  "■  ■  ‘  '  '  THOMAS  HONEY, 

London  Secretary. 


uSJve  — 

r^ount  wL’  iaS  11  s.  8d.,  making  a  total  available  profit  balance 

°\n55hiferimS' dividend  of  10  per  cent  m  respect  ef 

was  declared  on  June  21,  which  absorbs  the  sum  of  ^3, .5, 000,  leaving 

£167  603  6s.  5d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account.  ,  .. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  the  deciaiation 
of  dividends  by  the  Board  of  Directpr®  is  limited  to  interim  dividends. 
This  limitation  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  mcenvenient  m  prac¬ 
tice"  and  certain  alterations  of  the  Articles  Jn  this  and  other  respects 
will’  be  proposed  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  Shareholders  convened  for  that 
rmmo«e  of  which  due  notice  has  been  giv;pn.  .  ,  ..  , 

P  tL‘  Directors  have  made  no  departure  from  their  ppugl  practice  of 
taking  Stock  and  Shareholdings  and  Mining  and  Beal  Estate  assets  into 
the  Accounts  at  book  figures.  The  current  value  of  these  assets  exceeds 

the  amount  at  which  they  stand  in  the  Balance  Sheet  by  an  enormous 
the  amount,  ax,  wm  i  y  ,  inner  rPserve  in  the  Company  s 

fatourWto  addition  to  the.  Reserve  °Fpiid  of  £250,000  which  appears  in 

thThffinancial  position  ef  the  Company  is  the  strongest  ever  presented 
to  the  Shareholders,  the  liquid  cash  assets  alone  exceeding  the  liabilities 

bv  the  sum  -of  £933,184  3s.  7(1.  ,  ..  . 

'During  the  year  covered  hv  the  Account®  now  presented,  the  adjust- 
rnpnf  of  the  loan  owing  to  the.  Company  by  the  Langlaagte  Royal  Gold 
Sng Company"  Lhnftfd,  has  been  arranged.  The  property  of  the  latter 
company  has  been  sold  on  terms  which,  after  providing  for  its  Share¬ 
holders'  have  enabled  it  to  repay  this  Company  a  substantial  sum  in 
settlement  of  its  debt.  This  transaction  had  not  been  completed  at, 
June  30,  and  the  figures  will  therefore  only  be  reflected  »  next  years 

ATheBve»r  under  review  has  been  one.  of  great  activity  in  the  .Witt 
watererand,  and  your  Directors  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  its  undeveloped  claim  holdings  on  y&i  „t4}’Sfac 

principally  in  exchange  for  shares  in  adjoining  Gold  Mining  Com- 
rS.  “  result  of  these  arrangements,  the  Company  has  acquired 
imeortant  holdings  in  such  Companies  as  the  prcqvn  Mines,  ponsolmaied 
Z  SfefJKS  '  #est,  arid  »  large,  additional  interest  in  the 

^0Sinc6dthed  cAosing'  ff^the  Accounts  further  satisfactory  business  of  this 
character  has  been  negotiated  which  will  considerably  extend  the  Pom- 


London,  September  30,  1309. 


PROFIT  AND  VOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  Yean  ended  30th  Jane,  1909, 


£  .  d 

j  o  Directors’  Fees,  Salaries,  Office  and  other  Expenses,  Johan¬ 
nesburg.  London .  and  Fads,  less  Amounts  received  from 

,  Balance  being  realised  profit  for  the  year  carried  to  Appro-  _  g 

priation  Account  ...‘  .  •••  .  *  _ 

£511,063  4  2 


Cr  ^  s’ 

Bv  Profits  realised  on  Stocks  and  Shares,  Dividends,  Comm.s- 

sions  and  Sundry  Receipts,  less  Amounts  written  off  ...  611, C6a  4  2 


£511.063  4  2 


PROFITS  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


s.  d. 


To  Dividend  No.  11  of  5  per  cent,  to  Shareholders  registered  at 
v  Interim  Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  declared  21st  June,  190?  ... 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet...  . . 


10?, 500 
396, 000 
161009 


£755.109  6  5 


By  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  2Qth  June,  1908 
,,  Do.,  at  30th  June,  1909  . 


£  si  d. 
276,795  11  3, 
478,313  11  9 


£755,101  6  3 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  SB09, 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

£  S. 

Authorised  Capital  (under  Resolution  of  23rd 

November,  1905)  .  4.500,010  0 

of  which  £4,345,000  is  Registered  Capital. 

Capital  Issued  . 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ., . 

Sundry  Creditors  .  ...  -  •- 

Interim  Dividend  ot  10  per  cent,  declared  21st 

June...  .  . 

Profit  Appropriation  Account- 

Balance...  .  ••• 

Contingent  Liabilities ---Uncalled  Capital  on 

Investments,  &c.  ...  . . £261,956  14  3 


b.  d. 


3,050  000  0  0 
83(7,1 00  0  <1 
706,505  9  2 

315,000  0  0 

162,609  6  5 


£5  464,114  ?5  7 


ASSETS. 

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares 
Mining  Roans  dnd  Mining  Investments,.. 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings  . 

Cash  Advances  and  Mortgages  ...  — 

Loans  at  Short  Call  on  Market  Securities... 
Sundry  Debtors  and  Dividends  accrued  ... 

Deposits  with  Bankers . 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand  , . 


Office  Furniture... 


1,158,766  2  9 
263,621  7  7 
200,000  0  0 
17,302  9 


d.  £  s.  d. 
£2,576,391  12  IQ 
387,436  18  8 
774,556  13  1 
78,340  1  6 


1,639,689  12  9 


7,199  16  9 


£5,464,114  15  7 


|  Directors. 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman, 

A.  R.  STEPHENSON, 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  .Johannesburg  Office  of  the  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  and  have  found  them 
correct  We  have  also  verified  the  Securities  m  Squth  Africa. 

‘  J.  P.  O’REILLY,  \  Auditors 

HENRY  JIAINg,  J 

Incorporated  Accountants. 

Johannesburg,  9th  J idg,  19.09. 


THOMAS  HONEY, 

Secretary. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  London  Office  of  the  Company  and  find 
them  correct,  and  they  and  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Johannesburg  Office 
are  properly  incorporated  in  tfie  aboye  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Account.  We  have  also  verified  the  Securities  in  Londen. 

CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accmmlants, 

Auditors. 

London,  R.C.,  25 th  August,  1909. 


Oct.  6,  1909.] 
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DEBENTURE  ISSUES 


Commercial  and  Industrial 
Undertakings 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E,  C, 


Arranged  by  THE 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


LAW  GUARANTEE,  I  (ALLIANCE 


TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

Write  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office:  70,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Capital,  Fully  Subscribed  £2,250,000. 


British  Trust  Corporation.  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 
Act  as  Trustees,  Executors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

_F°r  further  information  apply  to— _ W.  LACEY,  Secretary 

BSRKBECK  BANK  . 

IT*..  ESTABLISHED  ism 

almanack-  ?fKUfhnmpt?a  Huildin"s-  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALAIAJVAL  k ,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

__  ^  ,  NOTICE, 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  hnsin0a«  „„ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals  P 
Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  rh« 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee”  '  f  h 
Members  issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 

er  01  **♦  ““  E»h“=«. 

obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE  °  ^ 

Oommitt.ee  Sto,uSS«. gSSSof*  St°0t 

THE  PACIFIC-OREGON  RAILWAY 
and  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

Chartered  m  the  State  of  Washington,  U.S.A.,  March  23rd,  1909.) 

CAPITAL . 10,725,000  dollars  (£2,145,000). 

Divided  into  2.145,000  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  five  dollars 

(£1)  each. 

rte.™ of  HvE 

Payable:  5s.  per  share  on  application,  15s.  per  share  on  acceptance. 

rrhe  company  has  an  assured  freight  revenue  from  two  sources 
sufficient  to  produce  substantial  dividends  the  first  year  the  line  is 
in  operation.  The  first  dividend  will  be  paid  on  October  1st  1910 
.No  period  of  waiting  for  the  development  of  trade  is  involved 
The  markets  are  established  and  are  able  to  absorb  at  once  all 
the  produce  that  the  railway  can  bring  them. 

The  first  section  of  the  line  that  is  to  be  built  from  pmo 
to  HedtoJ  („„  ,I,e  Southern  Fuciho  ZpZ  STJg 

nber  belts,  estimated  by  the  United  States  Forestry  lleports 
to  contain  eight  billions  of  feet  of  the  finest  timber  m  Sut 
commercial  use.  Sawmills  are  already  erected,  and  enough 

keeP  the  -W  working  to  fiStf 

^addition,  there  are  adjacent  to  the  line  coalfields  in  actual 

n?lH  fgt’  C“;atl,vcly  estimated  to  yield  over  seven  hundred 
million  tons  of  the  best  coal  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  mindred 

inere  aie  other  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  that  nrespnf 
extraordinary  potentialities,  winch,  however,  are  not  taken S 
consideration  for  the  present.  to 

1  he  shares  are  all  of  one  class,  and  there  are  no  Bonds  or 

this  i8S'“  S 

•4  tus* m  - — 

Smthirt-Iane,  London,  E.C.  ,  or  from  the  Solicitors,  ’ 

eT  E  c,-  • « 

FEPGDUSON-p'hTLO*?  Stock  ^Exchange  ^^Messrs^F’ 


ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  'Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  d£f&?5QQ,OOQm 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Mon.  JL©KS>  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.Y.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

DEATH  DUTIES,— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  I 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  j 
ileath  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  1 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX,— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  i 
lax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
ljicome  >vhich  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  ! 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
-  pi  6  t  ^  hhatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 

sixth  of  _the  As.su red’s  income)  is  an  important  advan- 1 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Prooo*.i  I 

S5U#  BPT4^T^  mw  **  “  “  1 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


of  Fidelity  a 

Mortgage  *  ** 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
for  Accidents 
to  the  Public 

/*■  Horse  Driving  jl  ,„im„ 

m°  or  c or  s  ^Richard  J.Paull, G®. Manager  &Set  I 

ASSETS  EXCEED  i  2  000,d0a 
CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500,000', 

Head  Office,-  MOORGATE  STREET,,  LONDON 

_E.mpowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.,  FOUNDED  I87ll 


Employers’1] 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt; 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
l& Insurance 


EVERY  WOMAN 


who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  Dowries  for  Daughters 

should  write  for  the  leaflet  entitled  “  THE  BOTTOM  DRAWER.” 

Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LIFE  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 


THE  IDEAL  POLICY 

Issued  by 

The  CITY  LIFE!  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

or merly  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation.  Ltd.) 

Provides  * 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

mm  PU1  Particulars  of  this  Unique  Scheme,  send  postcard  to 

ivi.  UREGORY,  Managing  Director,  6,  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  London  E  C 

PROSPECTS.  ' 


It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  what  pen  you  carry  until  you 
find  when  you  want  to  write  that  your  pen  wants  filling, 
or  that  it  has  emptied  itself  in  your  pocket. 

Then  you'll  wish  you  had  bought  an  Onoto,  and 
nothing  but  au  Onoto. 

It  is  the  British-made  pen  that  is  a  perfect  pen— 
always  ready  to  write  at  all  times  and  places.  And  it 

Fills  Itself  and  Cannot  Leak 

Booklet  about  the  Onoto  Pen  free  on  application  to 
Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  288,  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 

IMPORTANT.— For  those  who  require  a  larger  pen 
with  a  very  flexible  nib,  a  special  model— the  new  G, 
has  been  put  on  the  market.  It  is  exceptional  value 
for  the  money.  Try  this  new  G  at  your  stationer  s. 

Also  ask  kirn  for  Onoto  Ink— the  best  for  fountain  and  all 
other  pens.  The  Onoto,  guaranteed  by  the  makers,  is  sold 

Price  10/6  and  upwards 

At  all  stationer^’,  stores,  jewellers',  etc. 


COMMENCING  MONDAY,  OCT.  11th, 

of  purchases  made  during  the  recent  severe 
depression  in  trade. 

ILLUSTRATED  SALE  CATALOGUE  (in  the  Press)  POST  FREE 
as  soon  as  published. 

Deep  Pile  AXMINSTER  CARPETS 

Without 


A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  m  sulte% 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  °r  VAbLT, 

GARDENER,  &c„  <fec.,  each  suite  independent  of  the  jtner, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  andJewelB°xes,Tra 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c.f  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

B,  Appointment  t.  H.M. SSSTioiSl'1’^  0““"” 

100,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West-  End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


Ltd. 


Sma'i  Oak  Bedroom  Suite,  comprising  Wardrobe,  3ft.  wide  over  all, 
with  carved  panels  and  mirror  in  door  ;  Dressing  Chest  of  Drawers,  with 
toilet-mirror  attached  ;  enclosed  Waslistand,  with  marble  top  and  back 
with  towel-rails  attached.  The  Suite  complete  with  1  rush-seated  Chair. 

£6  16  6 

Solid  Oak  Bedstead  to  match,  fitted  with  adjustable  woven-wire  mattress, 
2ft.  6in.  wide  by  6ft.  6in.  long  ...  ...  ...  ...  £l  15  0 

Solid  Oak  Bedstead  to  match,  fitted  with  adjustable  woven-wire  mattress, 
3ft.  wide  by  6ft.  6in.  long  ...  ...  ..  •••  £l  17  6 


A  FAMOUS  WATCH  l 


The  “  ACME  ”  Lover  Watoh  is  a 

typical  instance  of  the  unusual  value 
for  money  H.  Samuel’s  vast  and  ever- 
moreasing  sales  enable  him  to  offer 
his  customers. 
3,000  equally  sur¬ 
prising  bargains 
will  be  found  in 
the  magnificent 


II.  Samuel’s 

‘ACME’S: 

c\  C  /  Key  windsarao 
^  "price.  In  gold 
cases  (without 
albert)  £3  10s 


-/7fr=T /ig'- 

ST  WATCH  & 

hoop  GEM  RING. 

Diamonds  &  Rubies 

or  Oapphires  £4176! 


JEWEL 

ALBUM 


103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath's  and  facing  Newman -street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 
/to  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1  8  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£  ■:::  io  n  <>  £40  ...iso  £ioo ...  5  0  £soo ...  u  6  o 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

office  ( 1  °  3  4.  Town  Hall  Buildings. 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,599. 

I  propose  to  revive  once  again  a  competition  which  hi=  „„„  a  , 

with  my  readers,  and  hereby  offer  the  usual  PrTze  of  Two  GuTmaTU  P°P  31' 

The  Best  Rhyming  Alphabet  Descriptive  of  This  Year 
of  Grace,  A.D.  1909,  From  January  1  to  The 
Present  Date. 

krm^Nu^eSexamSe™-49116^  aS  ^  38  f°rm  and  raetre  So,  on  the  well- 

A  waa  an  Archer  who  shot  at  a  frog 
B  was  a  Butcher  who  had  a  big  dog! 
t  j  ,  ,,  ,  etc.,  etc, 

to  add  "that  any  fUrther  explanatioas  «e  called  for.  So  it  merely  remain, 

JR  Yn  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  rhyming  alphabet 

Monday" Oc^beflt"  “  TRU™  °ffice  by  the  firsi  post  on 


CONDENSED  RULES 

forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent.  1  th°  163  Uam®  aad  address  must  be 


......  .  ,  p 

)  ■  /  ■!» 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

,  r6al  name-  with  the  address,  of  Bel  Demonio  winner  of  one-four 

H°' Ii589’  “  ““  *• w-  s&ssiz 

*"° »'  «•<•* 

,  *tVlA i1fefireal,nam®’  Wth  the  address,  of  Notivat,  also  winner  of  one-four- 
I  *LhRi®U0av®;ls  ¥133  B’  M.  Cocks,  13,  Courthope-road,  Wimbledon  Hill. 

.  m  U°  rea.  name>  with  the  address,  of  Anne,  also  winner  of  one-fourteenth 
°f»  *e^0ve-  ,1S  Miss  A-  C-  Barty,  Glenacres,  Dunblane,  N.B  °enUl 

.  m  1 1  8  re  -  name’  wifch  the  address,  of  Clutha,  also  winner  of  one-fourteenth 
*  TheTp’Y  MiSS  A-  U  iIcAftW.rss-  13>  SPence^  Gardens,  East  Sheen  Surrey 
teenthTof  Tc  ihname-’  t]16  a^dress-  of  Crysta,  also  winner  of  one-four! 
teenth  of  .he  above,  is  Miss  L.  Gidney,  IS,  Camden  Hill-road,  Upper  Norwood, 

Toy's;  s,s‘i  h“  •um  <*  m»»«j  *> 

•"**  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Mrs.  B.,  also  winner  of  one-fourtccnth 
ofabo™« ls  “«■  Buck,  1,  Springfield,  Upper  Clapton  N  E  fourteenth 

teeSth^AhcRhn1136’- NR  address,  of  Blencathra,  also  winner  of  one-four- 
IPcn0  ,hR  a,b0VYS  Adrs-  NlX0n>  9-  Bye  Hill-park,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E. 

hfchYbortottS  h.rr  her  *hare  oi  k,“  M°“*’  *> 

^Petite  *£  t0  b 

Iv  l  „(  !•  o  solution  of  1,593  was  duly  received,  but  crowded  out,  through 

«ieXdPcation.ODg  Wlth  “any  others’  0f  course- -11  ’•>«  duly  includedfn 

parrot. -Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  which  I  have  read  with  interest. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No,  1,596.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS- 

THE  FIVE  GREATEST  TRIUMPHS  OF  ENGINEERING  SKILL 

AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  Central  Underground  Electric  Railway  from 
Bank  to  Shepherd’s  Bush. — Mary. 

Assouan  Dam,  Pyramids,  Simplon  Tunnel, 
-ortli  Bridge,  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.— Wild- 
cat. 

Assouan  Dam  or  The  great  Nile  Dan)',”  Bridge 
across  the  Zambesi,  Simplon  Tunnel,  Manchester 
oiwp  Carnal,  Suez  Canal.— Dora  E.  TTea.1. 

Trans-Siberian  Bailway,  .Simplon  Tunnel, 
Oape-to-Cairo  Railway,  Suez  Canal,  Forth  Bridge 
— Arioe1.  °  * 

Tmmil1  ,,UdSPY  ToAer  „  Bridge,  St,  Gothard 
lunnel  a  Dreadnought,  Suez  Canal.— Freshford. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  Suez  Canal,  Assouan 
1>mj’  Booth  Bridge,  Simplon.  .Tunnel.— Eikc-am. 

Alont  Oenis  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal,  Tay  Bridge 
Tower  Bridge,  Eiffel  Tower.— Georgina  ’ 

AtIanti0'  Cable,  Suez  Canal, 
—Verbum'sJt111116  ’  ^  Bridge’  111116  Submarine. 
Forth  Bridge,  Nile  Reservoir,  Pyramid®  of 

^^ibS^  mp.  CaM'>  «»*■ 

DaSmeZ  &  Manobgister  Ship  Canal,  Assouan 
vfator.rrth  °e’  BrooMyl1  Bridge.— Scotfie 

Pyramids,  H.M.S.  "  Bellerophon  ” 
Mont  Genie  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal,  Laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable.— Alexandra.  ^  8  e 

AiI  Machines,  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
The  Railway  Engine,  Steamer  of  the  “  Lusi 
tania,”  type.— Corny.  USI 

Suez  Canal,  Slimplon  Tunnel’,  Forth  Bridge 
To  %'  .|ddy|tone  Lighthouse.— BalmoraL°e’ 
Tower  Bridge,  St.  Gotbard  Tunnel,  Tay  Bridge 

s*u; 

_  Canal,  St.  ■  Got  liar  d  Tunnel  Canadian 

OabieLAinsTy7’  Br0okl-vn  Brid«e,  First  Atlantic 
Forth  Bridge,  Assouan  Da  m  (Egypt)  Suez 
Nobbles. St"  Gothard  Tunnel.  Tower" 1  Bridge.-' 

ouez  'Canal,  Mont  Cen.ie  Tunnel,  Assouan  Dam 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Menai  Bridge.— Attic  ' 
Simplon  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal,  Nile  Barrage  L 
Coltishail.  F°rtb  Bl'idgc’  “Mauretania”  (tyg).- 
Simplon  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge,  Assouan  Dam 
Ranwayu-SatumpBsndge  (Zambesi)>  to  Cairo 

s1“”aS;1ThT.u™  I „SE_?,rid-"-  "•  D">' 

The  Forth  Bridge,  the  Irrigation  Dam  ot 

sf  Co/Lr^T  ,  P;^aniid-  t:he  Suez  Canal,  the 
ot.^  uothaid  Tunnel. — Maad  of  Dea. 

The  Great  Darn  (Assouan,  Upper  Egypt),  Simplon 

DemJmtto  Eridge’  Tran^Sib«ial1 

Forth  Bridge,  Suez  Canal,  Assouan  Dam  (Egypt) 
Simplon  Tunnel,  Steel  Arched  Bridge  Across'  Falls 
of  Niagara. — The  Rover. 

Forth  Bri'dge,  Mersey  Tunnel,  Leaning  Tower 
Mattie  ^  Tow8r  (Pari3).  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. - 


Nile  Dam,  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  Forth  Bridge 
Simplon  Tunnel,  Thames  Embankment. — Togo.  ° 
Suez  Canal,  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Brooklyn 
Bridge  (N.Y.),  Forth  Bridge,  Tower  Bridge 
(London). — Libra. 

China’s  Great  Wall,  Assouan  Dam,  Suez  Canal, 
Forth  Bridge,  Zeppelin  III.— Bull  Pup. 

Suez  Canal,  'S.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge 
Severn  Tunnel,  Blenot’s  Airship.— Magpie.  ° 

Aviator,  Alpine  Railway  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge 
i-crew  Propeller,  Steam  Hammer. — Nemo 
Lusitania  (H.M.S.),  Mr.  Farman's  Aeroplane, 
Suez  Canal,  a  New  York  Sky-scraper,  Eiffel  Tower 
— Germaine  Yo. 

Forth  Bridge,  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Dreadnought 
l.ipe  of  Ship,  Automobiles,  Zeppelin  III,— Dorset 
Assouan  Dam,  Great  Pyramid,  Forth  Bridge 
St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Zeppelin  III.— Bucks. 

Great  Pyramid,  Submarine,  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way,  Forth  Bridge,  Motor  cars.— No  Flame 
Simplon  Tunnel,  Severn  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge 
Assouan  Dam,  Manchester  Ship  Canal,— Naval 
The  Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Forth  Bridge,  the 
Assouan  Dam,  the  Severn  Tunnel,  Victoria  Falls 
Bridge. — Nautic. 

Forth  Bridge,  Assouan  Dam,  the  Submarine 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Laying  the  Atlantic  Cable  ■’ 
n  h  dwell. 

The  Nile  Darn,  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  Simplon 
Tunnel,  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway,  the  Cherbourg 
Breakwater. — Maidie. 

Forth  Bridge,  Suez  Canal,  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 
Pyramids,  Eddy-stone  Lighthouse.— Scissors. 

The  latest  and  best  Submarine,  the  Assouan 
Dam,  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  latest  and  best 
Airship,  the  Pyramids. — Naples. 

Egyptian.  Pyramids,  Panama  Canal,  Nile  Irri¬ 
gation  Works,  Suez  Canai,  Simplon  Tunnel  — 
RimabeL 

The  Assouan  Dam,  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  Marconi's  Wireless 
Telegraph. — Almaviva. 

UY J°.rth  the  Assouan  Reservoir  Dam, 

the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge.— W.  J.  S. 

The  Suez  Canal,  the  Assouan  Dam,  the  Simplon 
Tunnel,  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  the  Forth 
Bridge.— Dodonal. 

The  Pyramids,  the  Severn  Tunnel,  the  Forth 
Bridge,  the  Nile  Dam,  the  Suez  Canal.— Fudge. 

Pyramids,  Suez  Canal,  Assouan  Dam,  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel,  Menai  Bridge.— Enoon. 

The  Central  Underground  Electric  Railway  from 
Bank  to  Shepherds  Bush,  South  London  from 
Ulington  to  Clapliam,  from  Waterloo  Station  to 
Baker  Street,  from  Charing  Cross  to  Golders  Hill, 
from  Finsbury  Tavement  to  Great  Northern  — 
Sophia. 

The  Nile  Irrigation  Works,  dams  (Egypt)  the 
Forth  Bridge  (Scotland),  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  (London),  the  Tower  Bridge  (London! 
the  New  York  Overhead  Railways.— Milliner 
The  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  north  west  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Bridge  over  the  Victoria  Falls 
to  Rhodesia,  the  Niagara  Electrification  Works 
(America),  the  Eridge  across  the  Hudson  River 
(N.Y.),  the  Simplon  Tunnel  between  F  and  I  — 
Crank. 

The  Irrigation  Dams  on  the  Nile,  the  Simplon 
Tunnel  between  France  and  Italy,  the  Tower 
Bridge  (London),  the  Forth  Bridge  (Scotland), 


The  Great  Pyramid,  tfce,  Assouan  Dam,  the 
Jungfrau  Railway,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Aero¬ 
plane. — Sapper. 

Suez  Canal,  Mont  Oends  Tunnel,  the  Forth 
Bridge,  the  Severn  Tunnel,  the  Black  wall  Tunnel 
—Regent. 


GOOD  AND  OTHERYHSE. 
EXISTING  IN  THE  WORLD 


®ub^»e  the,  Laying  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel, 
tli‘0  Assouan  Dam. — Ren  wick. 

F°rtl1  Bridge  Suez  Canal,  Manchester  Ship 
g^B*6  Severo  rurLne]>  the  Tower  Bridget 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Marconi's  Wireless  TpIp- 
gmplhy,  Bleriot’s  Airship,  the  “  Lousitania  ”  and 

LondonlaHaarebfll“m'ShipS’  ^  ^  EaiI";a>'s  111 
FoJth  Bridge,  this  Severn  Tunnel,  the  St 
SS-S.61,  tbe  8u6Z  Banal,  the  Pyramids  of 

fl£-5S.  A^0P^,  Motor-car,  Forth 

-Suez  Canal,  Assouan  Darn  on  the  Nile  Forth 
Lu'dloviJ^P  °D  dhrnnel,  Trans-Siberian  Railway.— 

Egypt’  tho  s«ez  Canal ,  the 
Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Assouan  Dam,  the  Forth 
Joridg-e. — Pen  mar. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  Nile  Dam,  Severn 
Outsider Tbames  ^rabankment,  Simplon  Tunnel/— 

■Suez  Canal,  Cenis  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge  Nile 
Barrage,  Ganges  Canal.— Clapa.  ^  ’ 

Great  Wall  of  China,,  the  Pyramid's,  the  Forth 
— ^ounl^16  ®lmp,loTl  Tunnel,  the  Roman  Aqueduct. 

Submarine,  Laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge,  Honor  Oak  Water¬ 
works. — Blencathra. 

The  Forth  Bridge,  Suez  Canal,  Alanchester  Shin 
Canal,  the  Mauretania.,”  the  Simplon  Tunnel.—  ! 
-tij  patia. 

The  Forth  Bridge,  Suez  Canal,  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  London  Tube  Eiaalways,  Aerial  Navigation 
Successes.— Sherlock. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Irrigation  and 

Reservoir  of  the  Nile,  the  St.  Gothard  Railway, 
U6?’  Wltb  tbe  incomplete  Panama  Canal, 
tb6Lolld°n  water-power  -supply.— Blackrock. 

HnT  w  ^aI1  of.  the  Assouan  Dam, 

Eorth  Brldge’  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Modern 

Steam-engine.— Cherub. 

fi,e  Barrage.  Malta  Dock.  Jungfrau 
Railway,  Simplon  Tunnel. — W.  C.  H. 

Assouan  Dam,  Forth  Bridge,  Gothard  and  Sim¬ 
plon  Tunnels,  St.  Louis  Bridge,  African  Trans 
continental  Telegraph.— Aero  "  lrans_ 

,,„Ta;LBljdge’  ®implon  Tunnel,  Nile  Dam,  Dread¬ 
nought,  Zeppelin  Airship. — Nymph. 

TnUe|SfLZ  Canal,  the  Nile  Dam,  the  Simplon 

mid^— Bono  Za“beS1  Brld'ge-  the  Egyptian  Pyra- 

Nile  Dam  Suez  Canal,  Tower  Bridge,  the 
Great  Pyramid,  Simplon  Tunnel. — Allimac. 
,Jm.rsl1,i,61Bdd?e  (seven  spans,  each  218ft. 

thrm.^h  if  theTT  Nile’  Mont  Cenis  Railway 

through  the  Alps;  Harbour,  Quay,  and  Docks 

hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  Fishguard :  Tube  Rail-’ 
ways  of  London,  with  Electric  Plant,  Shepherd’s 
Bush. — South  Hants. 

_  Suez  Canal,  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Dam  at.  Assouan 
m  Egypt,  Forth  Bridge,  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  — 
Oomus. 

The  Locomotive,  the  Assouan  Dam,  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  Forth  Bridge 
—Cashier.  8  * 

The  Nile  Dam,  Simplon  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge 
Suez  Canal,  Barton  Aqueduct.— Turtle. 
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Aerial  Navigation  (Aeroplane),  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Simplon  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal,  l'orth 
Bridge. — Cleite  Ainm.  „  . 

The  Great  Pyramid,  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
the  Suez  Canal,  Victoria  Falls  (Zambesi)  Bridge, 
St.  Gothard  Tunnel—  Furnessian. 

The  Marconi  Wireless  System,  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Simplon  Turfnel,  the  lay 
Bridge.— Favonius. 

The  Suez  Canal,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the  Nile  Barrage, 
the  Forth  Bridge.— Tony.  _  .  . 

Simplon  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal,  Forth  Bridge, 
Assouan  Dam,  Pyramids.— Gem. 

Suez  Canal,  Barrage  of  the  Nile,  tne  Forth 
Bridge,  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the  Tower  Bridge. 

Forth  Bridge,  Nile  Barrage,  Suez  Canal,  Tunnel 
through  the  Alps,  Turbine  (as  applied  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  viz.,  “Lusitania”  and  “Mauretania  ). 

^The  Modern  Aeroplane,  the  Nile  Barrage,  the 
Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Forth 

Bridge. — Bhody.  ,,  ^  a 

The  Suez  Canal,  ftothard  Railway,  Forth  Bridge, 
Battleship  “  dreadnought,”  Airship  Zeppelin 
Hi  —Villa  Tielemattn. 

Suez  Canal,  Nile  Barrage,  Forth  Bridge  Sim¬ 
plon  Tunnel,  Bkriot’s  'Channel  Aeroplane. 

A  E.  L. 

*  Forth  River  Bridge,  London  Main  Drainage  Sys¬ 
tem,  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  Simplon  Tunnel 
through  the  Alps,  Barrage  Works  on  the  River 
Nile.— Layman. 


Suez  Canal,  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Barrage  of  the 
Nile,  Bleriot’s  Flying  Machine,  Riel  Canal.— 

RTbe  Suez  Canal,  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Forth 
Bridge,  Bridge  over  the  Victoria  Falls,  Blackwall 

Tunnel. — Lodore.  , 

Nile  Dam  at  Assouan,  Battleship  Dread¬ 
nought  ”  type,  Railway  Bridge  over  the  Zambesi 
at  Victoria  Falle';  Niagara  Electric  Generator, 
with  Turbines  for  Supply  of  Buffalo  and  other 
cities;  Famatina  to  Chilecito  cable  railway, 
mostly  aerial,  19  miles  in  length,  from  14,000ft. 
above  sea-level  down  to  3,400ft.,  Province  of  La 
Rioja,  Argentina. — Austerite. 

The  Turbine,  Assouan  Dam,  Simplon  Tunnel, 
Submarine,  Tower  Bridge.— The  Old  Jap. 

The  Pyramids,,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  St.  Gothard 
Pass  and  Bridge,  Bridge  over  Victoria  Falls, 
Forth  Bridge.— Mulliens. 

The  Pyramids,,,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Forth 
Bridge,  'the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the  London 
Tubes. — Pharos. 

Railway  Engine,  Battleship,  Assouan  Dam, 
Simplon  Tunnel,  Airship.— Miss  See*  See. 

Suez  Canal,  Great, .  Pyramid,  Great  Dam ^  at 
Assouan,  Simplon  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge. — Tan- 
torner.  . ,  _  .„ 

Simplon  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal,  Pyramids,  Forth 
Bridge,  “  Mauretania.”— Oeluvca. 

The  Suez  Canal,  the  Nile  Dam,  Forth  Bridge. 
— Stoke,  '  ' 

The  Damming  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the 
Forth  Bridge,  Suez  Canal— Nin-Nin. 


Simplon  Tunnel,  Bleriot’s  Aeroplane,  Forth 
Bridge,  the  S.S.  "Mauretania,  Construction  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Southron.  , 

Tower  Bridge,  Forth  Bridge,  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel, 
Tube  Railway,  Submarines— Bramble  „ 

Aeroplane,  '  Steam  Engine,  the  Mauretania 
(the  Atlantic  record-breaker),  the  Petrol  Motoi, 

Forth  Btidgo.  Bridge 
over  Zambesi  at.  Victoria  Falls,  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  the  Eiffel  Tower.— Ciletta. 

Garabit  Viaduct,  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Forth 
Bridge,  Severn  Tunnel,  Antwerp  QuaF?-~J 
Assouan  Dam,  the  Suez  Canal,  horth  Bridge, 
Severn  Tunnel,  Linotype  Printing  Machine., 

Suez  Canal.  Assouan  Dam.  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel, 
Severn  Tunnel,  Forth  Bridge.— Salmo  Trutta, 

The  Pyramids,  Forth  Bridge,  Simplon  Tunnel, 
Severn  Tunnel,  Suez  Canal. — John  M.P. 

Steam  Engine,  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Electric 
Light,  Locomotive,  Steamship. — !NortMander. 

Stonehenge,  Groat  Pyramid.  Simplon  Tunnel, 
Tay  Bridge,  Nile  Dam— Anno  Domini. 

Tay  Bridge.  Nile  Dam.  Simplon  Tunnel,  S.S. 
“  Mauretania,”  Great  Pyramid.— H.  Wynotte. 

The  Forth  Bridge,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the 
Assouan  Dam,  the  Liner  “Mauretania,’  "Park 
Row  Building  ”  (New  York).— Saemund- 
The  Great.  Pyramid,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Sim¬ 
plon  Tunnel,  the  Assouan  Dam,  the  Forth  Bridge. 
—Consilium. 


Banking  Announcements. 


THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office :  40,  Threadneedle  St,  LOND0H,  E  G.  LTD 

Capita!  Authorlsad,  £1,500,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £662,500  j  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000 

•Rankers  -  Bank  of  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited). 
Branches  &  Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  Banking  and  Agency 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  tei  ms  . 
One  two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent.;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  allowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200;  other  rates  on 
application. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  llSoS 

Reserve  Fund  .  f-Sono 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietor*  ...  ...  -  W,<WU,WU 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORN HILL,  LONDON^  E.C. 

Tetters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
♦v,  a  i, -i-raiian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
Hlk Ire  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
recei  md  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


When  returning  home  late  at  night,  a  light  easily  digested 
yet  nourishing  food  is  a  desideratum.  This  is  provided  in 
the  “Allenburys”  DIET,  a  partially  pancreatised  food, 
made  from  fresh  milk  and  whole  wheat.  It  is  quickly  and 
easily  prepared  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  only. 
Being  easily  assimilated  it  promotes  tranquil  and  refresh- 
sleep.  In  tins,  1/6  and  3/-,  of  Chemists. 

A  large  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps. 

Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.,  London. 
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FARROW’S  BANK,  L 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BANK, 

OFFERS  EXCEPTIONAL  BANKING  FACILITIES, 

Send  for  40-page  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which 
describes  the  History,  Work  and  Success  of 

FARROW’S  BANK,  LTD. 


Head  Office:  1,  GHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Branches,  Sub-Branches,  and  Agencies  In  every 
County  of  the  Kingdom. 


’HTTS,1  ce,  ^rthura.  Is*-  Indigestion, 

Diarrhoea,  Ac.  Prevent  many  an  si  Incas  Highly  reccnunend.dhy 
the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Biscuits,  Is  2a.,  and 
4a  per  tin  ;  Powder,  2s.  and  4-'.  per  bottlO;  Lozenges,  Ip.  Hd-  P«f  ^n*  . 

CHARCOAL  CHOCOI,  ATES— Highly  Nutritious  and  Dige.sUblA  Sold  in 
tins.  U.  each.  .1,  l  BRAGG  I.tU..  14.  WlgPlOie  ht  .  B-OndOU,  AV. 


ROYAL  AGRBClLTURAl  COLLEGE 

(Founded  1845  ;  CIRENCESTER  " - ,“"i ' 


Reorgan'sed  I90S.) 


3 


Patron -H.AA.  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

Chairman— LORD  MuREl’ON  ;  Vice-Chairman—  EARL  BATHURST 
For  Landowners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending 

Colonists,  &c. 

Farming  and  Colonial  Branch.  Estate  Management  and  Forestry  Branch, 
lor  Prospectus  of  Curriculum,  Fees,  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Scholarsh  ps, 
Diplomas,  &c  ,  apply  to  the  Principal.  TERM  began  October  5th. 

An  Entrance  Scholarship  of  £75  and  an  Entrance  Exhibition  ot  £-0  will  be 

competed  for  in  October. 


A  THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

-  TRUTH  - 

IS  PUBLISHED  WEEKLT 

AND  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ON  ORDER  OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS- 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

To  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union  : — 

Three  Months  . 

Six  Months  . .  .  . . 

Twelve  IVIonths  ,,,  . ..  ...  ...  . ..  . ..  ...  ...  •••  t  * 

And  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom— Three  Months,  7s.  ;  Six  Months,  14s.  ;  Twelve  MoNtiis,  28a. 


L_ 


Oct.  6,  1909.] 
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Oldest  &  Only  Approved  Remedy 

For  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  and  ALL  ' 
OTHER  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

2V  miT Z‘s 

PINE  WOOL 
PR E PA  RATION  S 

no2  Knf  fr°m  !  IP  I  ^Bath  Extract  fromVi 
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Pina 
Pine  Wadding 
Pine  Lozenges 


-  Cd. 

-  i/it 


Pine  Toilet  Soap  ,,  9d“ 

Pme  Wool  Chest  Protectors 

from  5/5 


.  Bodge  A  Co.,  Chart  rut  Cross,  and  all  leading  chemists. 
SOLE  \\  holesalb  Distributors  • 

fi  t™®4  rQutmann’s  Successors, 

8,  LONcs  LANE,  ^LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  BABY 
CARRIAGES 

CARS  *  COSY  CRIBS 
&  CHAIRS 


CHIEF  dlpot  8 6  NEW  BOND  STfLEELT 

(oXFolo  ti)  LONDON 

&  45  knightsbridg e  ♦s»w» 

|  n"3rp  00l5JpLPSLQ  SK  Manchester  15  T  MARYS  GATE 

Writing  is^tedTSwe 

by  many  people,  but  is  rendered 
quite  pleasant  when 

HIERATICA 

.TdOTE  PAPER) 

ihe'pen  gMes^-er' it  iitXease  2nd  coSfort^'thus 

^■ITH,iEP<iT^!COMES  A  pleasure. 

n'ERAl  ICA  is  the  Modern  Papyrus  and  is 
essential  to  all  who  seek  character  and  quality  in 
their  note  paper.  Of  all  Stationers  at  1/  a  box 
Besurej-m.  ask  for  HIERATICA,  and  do  not 
be  put  oft  with  any  other. 

For  Interesting  Booklet  and  Free  Samples  wrjte  to 

Hif  KAYiCA  Works,  Hill  Street,  Finsbury,  London. 


y  To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
*>e  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS  ”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

ALDER  WOOD  ”  Mixture  5|d.peroz. 

1  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success.  ^ 

LUNTIN  ”  Mixture  -  6jd.  per  oz 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  fJET  ^ 

MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  3/4  per  2  ozs 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Pr/curaSe  ZS* 

AH  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers- 

THOMSON  6  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH. 
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,  Wincarnis 

IKe  World’s  Greatest  Wine  Tonir 
atore  s  Finest  Brain  &.  Nerve  Food' 

dependent  on  the  brain,  and  the  rower  of  X  L?  •  j  jy’  are 

SIGN  THE  erm,8pnLd  T'“y  °f  b«d 

N9W  is  “f—  MD„£Sl,T  FR£E- 

..  .  and  strength.  If  you  aSjjJsl  IISIS 

3182  191112  - 


to  _ r _ 

and  strength.  If  you 
send  3  penny  stamps 
to_  cover  carriage  you 
will  receive  a  trial 
bottle  free— large  enough  to  do  you 
good,  and  enable  you  to  appreciate 
its  wonderful  properties.  Then  you 
can  buy  WINCARNIS  from  your 
wine  merchant,  licensed  grocer,  or 
Chemist.  It  is  also  sold  by  the  glass 
and  in  1/.  flasks  at  hotels,  licensed 
houses,  and  railway  refreshment  bar 


now. 


COLEMAN  &  CO. 
201  Wincarnis  Works 
NORWICH. 


Please  send  me  a  free  trial  bottle  of 
Wincarnis.  I  enclose  3d.  for  carriage. 

Name  ... 

Address 
“  Truth  n 


wiiciriis  prevents  colds,  chills,  i  influenza. 

IS.  FILASlill  ?re  s0'?  railway  station  refreshment  rooms  and 
licensed  houses  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  d 

ror  fuav  ^  r,  °ne’  Send  P-°-  for  ^  direct  to  y  gCt 

6  Co’’  ^01-  Wincarnis  WorKs,  Norwich 

■— WSmBBH - 


(Patent). 

iDreservnth^0  S0METH!NG  THAT  NEVER  WAS  DONE  BEFORE. 

,  Preserve  the  temperature  of  Hot  or  Oow  Liquids  without  Fire  or  Chemicals. 


I  keep  contents 
RED  HOT  FOR 
24  HOURS  AND 
MORE,  even 
though  you  keep  me 
on  a  Cake  of  Ice. 


What  Is  the  use  of 
living  in  the  XXth 
century  if  you  don't 
avail  yourself  of  its 
|  benefits  ? 

I  am  the  only 
radical  improve¬ 
ment  in  receptacles 
for  liquids  since  the 
time  of  Noah  I 

I  am  the  bottle  of 
the  XXth  century 
made  for  up-to-date 
people. 


COLD. 


I  keep  Contents 
ICE  COLD  FOR 
DAYS  AND 
DAYS,  even 
though  you  keep  me 
on  a  Red  Hot  Stove. 


I  AM  INVALUABLE 

for  all  ordinary 

home,  NUR-i 

SERY,  or  IN- 
FIRM  ARY  USES, 

as  well  as  for 

OUT -OF -DOOR' 
WORKERS, 
TRAVELLERS, 
SPORTSMEN, 
EXCURSION¬ 
ISTS,  MOTOR¬ 
ISTS,  FISHER¬ 
MEN,  &c,  &c. 


RUV°  mV  Mnw?  AND  QUAT, SIZES  FB0M  » /»  EACH. 

BUY  ME  NOW  I  |  win  msT  A  LIFETIME! 

Latest  NoVelty  ; 

The  OVAL  PINT  THERMOS  FLASK 
‘Price  30/=  each , 

OF  ALL  JEWEI.LERS^CHEMISTS,  IRONMONGERS, 

_  ,  .  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 

Infringers  of  the  ‘ Thermos' 1  Patents  are  being  prosecuted 
Wholesale  only- A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  CO.,  8,  LONG  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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POPE  &  BRADLEY, 

Pallors  ant>  ^Sreecbes  takers. 

We  supply  for  cash  the  identical 
materials  sold  by  other  West  End 
firms  at  double  the  price  for  Credit . 

Vanity  Fair  says  : 

“  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Bradley,  who  turn  out  a  really  well-cut 
Suit  at  a  remarkably  moderate  price. 

Overcoats 

From  3  Guineas. 

Catalogue  of  Styles  mill  be  forwarded  on  application. 

13,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROM,  M.G. 


Lounge  Suits 

From  3  Guineas. 


Telephone  :  Gerrard  1234. 


{< 


art  wall  papers. 

THE  LARGEST  SHOWROOMS  IN  LONDON. 
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The  Wide  Riband  Frieze*  1/9  per  yard. 

Chas.  KNOWLES  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

164,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S,\/, 

And  at  23,  North  Audley  Street  (two  doors  from  Oxford  Street ) 


Appeals. 


"to  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

ESTABLISHEn  >757. 


J1/& AZl/JiVJ  >3  rj .iv jr  *  0  k*  *  . 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

*  PATRON— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

T„  provide  Midwives  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
wJmS  ii liS? ®  HOMES.  No.  io  Dob-,  to  tbo  liar, kb  £2,500- 
Upwards  o,  3,000  Mpod  ^  G  L  B  KIIXiCK. 


Offices— 31.  Finslmry-square,  E 


Tpru  rHTTRCH  ARMY.— 120  Labour  Homes,  &c..  offer  work. 

.  onourTwomef  leaving  goal  or  destitute.  The  LAST  HOPE  of  thou- 

to  men  and  wom  s  S  tjqMES  for  ailing  women  and  children 

sands.  FarmColony.  flrew0od  orders  (3s.  6d.  per  100  bundles) 

from  -Cheques crossed  Barclays,  payable  Prebendary  Carlile, 

HonenChiefsel  or  Mr  W  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Headquarters, 
Marble  Arch,  \V. 


Dy  Royal  Wafirartt 

ROBINSON 

©CLEAVER’S 


men 


World  renowncdfor 
quality  and  prtce 


Irish  Damask  and  Household 
Linen.  t  ,  .. 

The  production  of  our  own  Looms  from  the 
least  expensive  to  the  finest  qualities  at 
Belfast  prices.  Dinner  Napkins,  f  by  J  yard, 
5/6  doz.  Table  Cloths,  2£  by  3  yards,  5/1 1 
each.  Linen  Sheets,  15/4  per  pair.  Pillow 
Cases,  frilled  lineD,  l/4i  each. 

Irish  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Almost  every  make  kept  in  stock  in  our 
well-known  reliable  qualities.  Ladies 
Linen  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  3/9  doz. 
Gentlemen’s  Linen  Hemstitched  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  6/10  doz. 

Collars  and  Shirts. 

Made  from  linen  woven  in  our  own  Looms. 
Fourfold  Collars,  4/1 1  doz.  Dress  Shirts, 
“  Matchless  ”  Quality,  5/11  each.  Old 
shirts  refitted,  14/-  per  half-dozen. 

Price  lists  and  samples  post  free. 


■  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 


40,  W,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


7  ffJT 

The  Perfect  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 

\Of  Grocer 8,  Chemists,  and  Stores. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


I1 


COCOA 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 

In  1/6  tins  only. 

SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

D  IABETE  S. 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  dll  Chemists,  &c. 

II.  SCHWEITZER  <5  CO-,  Ltd., 
143,  YorK  Rd.,  London,  N. 


Splendid !  Thanks ! 

One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina¬ 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  A  slight  indisposition— 
a  feeling  oi  being  a  bit  “below  par”— is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms  { 

often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels — conditions  where 

Beecham’s 

Pills 

may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution  check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion,  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anasmic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
vourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecbam’s  Pills. 

All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  loin  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

Deserve  All  Praise. 

Sold  in  boxes,  price  1/11  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 
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“  Cultores  Veritatis  Fraudis  Inimiei ."—Cicero. 


Yol.  LXVI. 


Wednesday,  October  13,  1909. 


Price  Sixpence. 
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ENTRE  nous. 

mHER.E  Will  be  a  Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  at  Windsor  Castle  during  the  visit-  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  when  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
i  ci  y  the  King.  All  the  ordinary  Knights  will  he 
summoned  to  this  ceremonial,  and  also  the  Extra  (i.e. 
Royal)  Knights  who  are  then  in  England.  After  the 


Chapter  the  King  will  give  a  banquet  to  the  blue 
ribbons  in  St.  George’s  Hall. 


The  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  had  been 
absent  from  England  for  six  weeks,  has  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  from  Copenhagen,  as  the  Queen  will  travel 
back  to  London  overland  when  she  returns  home  the 
week  after  next.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  will  leave 
Portsmouth  on  Priday,  November  12,  for  Cherbourg, 
where  she  is  to  embark  the  King  of  Portugal  for 
conveyance  to  England  on  Sunday,  the  14th. 

It  was  mentioned  in  Truth  last  week  that  the  King 
is  to  be  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Albemarle  at 
Quidenham  Hall  for  the  week-end  of  Saturday,  the 
23rd,  until  Monday,  the  25th.  The  house  party  will 
include  Lord  Derby,  Lord  and  Lady  Leicester,  Lady 
Chelsea,  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  Mr.  Haldane,  Colonel 
Ponsonby  and  Mr.  John  Ward  (the  Equerries-in- Wait¬ 
ing  on  his  Majesty),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Keppel,  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 


His  Majesty  had  arranged  a  great  deer  drive  last 
Tuesday  in  the  combined  forests  of  Balmoral,  Glen- 
mmek,  and  Glassaerstrael,  and  a  large  number  of 
beaters  were  out  on  the  mountains  on  Monday  night 
driving  the  deer  towards  the  butts.  On  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  the  weather  was  so  wet  and  stormy 
when  the  King  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  at  the  Glassalt 
iel  (Queen  Victoria’s  cottage  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Muick),  that  his  Majesty  decided  to  stay  there.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  some  other  guns  took  part  in 
diives  on  Whitemonth  beat  in  the  morning,  and  over 
Glenmuick  in  the  afternoon,  the  party  returning  to 
lunch  with  the  King  at  the  Glassalt  Shiel.  A  great 
many  deer  were  seen  in  the  distance,  but  they  were 
very  wild  indeed,  and  after  seven  hours’  shooting  only 
seven  stags  had  been  killed. 


The  King’s  third  and  last  set  of  guests  at  Balmoral 
-  astle  included  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  James  of  Here¬ 
ford,  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  Mr.  John  Portescue 
Sir  Schomberg  McDonnell,  Mr.  Henry  Stonor,  and  Mr 

Asquith  (who  replaced  Mr.  Haldane  as  Minister  in 
attendance). 

His  Majesty  gave  a  tenants’  and  employees’  ball 
on  Friday  night,  -  which  went  off  with  complete 
success.  The  ballroom  was  very  tastefully  decorated, 
and  there  -were  over  three  hundred  guests.  The 
Royal  Highlanders,  all  in  their  full  dress,  lined 
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the  corridor  from  the  Castle  dining-room  to  the  ball¬ 
room  when  the  King  entered.  The  King  danced  the 
quadrille  d’honneur  with  the  Princess  Royal.  The 
ball  was  entirely  Highland,  and  nearly  all  the  men 
followed  the  King’s  example,  and  appeared  in  kilt  and 
sporran.  His  Majesty  stayed  until  past  midnight, 
when  supper  was  served  in  the  hall  to  the  company. 
Parties  were  brought  from  Mar  Lodge  by  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  Duke  of  Fife,  by  Sir  Dighton  Probyn 
from  Birkhall,  by  Lady  Mackenzie  (including  Lord 
Erroll  and  Lord  and  Lady  Kilmarnock)  from  Brackley, 
and  by  Mr.  Neumann  from  Glenmuick  House. 


The  King  follows  the  example  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  attending  the  services  of  the  “  Kirk,”  when  staying 
in  Scotland.  Like  her  late  Majesty,  he  is  an  Anglican 
at  Carlisle  and  a  Presbyterian  at  Lockerbie.  High 
Churchmen  have  been  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  rigorous 
fashion  in  which  the  Scottish  Episcopalian  Church  has 
always  been  ignored  by  the  Court.  This  intruding 
and  very  pushing  sect  has  never  been  recognised  at 
Balmoral  in  any  way  whatever,  and  the  hope  that  better 
times  would  arrive  with  a  new  reign  has  been  entirely 

disappointed. _ _ _ _ _ 


According  to  a  popular  book,  entitled  “  The  Catholic 
Religion:  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Members  of 
the  "Anglican  Church,”  which  has  gone  through 
fifteen  editions,  the  practice  of  attending  service 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  is  a  sin  “  against  the  ^  Ten 
Commandments.”  There  is  a  list  of  these  “  sms,”  one 
of  them  being  “  Going  to  places  of  worship  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Church.”  The  King,  the  late  Queen,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  Royalties, 
several  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  laymen  (including  Mr.  Gladstone),  have 

thus  sinned! 


A  contemporary  described  the  King  last  week  as 
“  shooting  on  the  Duke  of  Fife’s  Braemar  estates,”  by 
which,  I  suppose,  Mar  Forest  is  meant,  and  an  illustra¬ 
tion  was  given  of  Glen  Lui,  “over  which  the  King  will 
shoot  this  week.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  King  has 
not  been  shooting  anywhere  except  in  the  Royal  deer 
forests.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  his  Majesty 
has  shot  with  the  Duke  of  Fife  in  Mar  Forest,  of  which 
Glen  Lui  is  one  of  the  principal  beats.  So  far  from 
the  King  having  been  out  “most  of  his  time  on  the 
moors,”  it  so  happens  that  his  Majesty  has  not  taken 
part  in  any  grouse  drives  during  his  stay  at  Balmoral. 
The  weather  on  Deeside  has  not  been  favourable  for 
deer-driving  during  the  last  fortnight. 


that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  proposed 
to  visit  Powis  Castle  at  the  end  of  last  month,  is 
mere  rigmarole  of  nonsense.  They  are  to  arrive  at 
Welshpool  from  Windsor  on  Monday,  November  22, 
and  they  will  leave  on  their  way  to  Sandringham  on 
Friday,  the  26th. 

According  to  another  journal  the  Prince  of  Wales 
last  week  left  Abergeldie  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  being  added 
that  he  proceeded  thither  for  “  a  few  days’  grouse 
shooting.”  The  Prince  went  to  Gordon  Castle  for 
salmon  angling  in  the  Spey.  There  is  no  grouse 
shooting  at  or  near  Gordon  Castle,  which  is  in  a  low- 
land  country  near  the  sea.,  and  the  surroundings  are 
no  more  “Highland”  than  if  the  place  was  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  arrive  at 
Euston  at  7.50  this  (Wednesday)  morning  from 
Fochabers. _ _ 

The  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess  Patricia 
proceeded  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland,  and  they  have  since  been  staying  at  Elie, 
a  pleasant  little  watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Fife, 
where  there  are  some  excellent  golf  links. 


Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  last  week 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Cathcart  at  Cluny 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire.  Cluny  is  a  fine  place  m  Strath- 
don,  with  extensive  woods.  The  large  and  imposing 
house  was  built  about  seventy  years  ago,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Gordons. 


The  Queen  of  Greece  has  returned  to  Athens  after 
a  stay  of  three  months  in  Russia,  where  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother,  the  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  Nicoiaievitch.  Queen  Olga  has  gone  back 
to  Greece  more  than  three  months  earlier  than  usual, 
because  she  wished  to  be  with  King  George  in  the 
present  unsettled  condition  of  public  affairs.  King 
George  has  this  year  missel  both  his  customary  cure 
at  Aix-les-Bains  and.  his  autumn  visit  to  Denmark. 


Lord  Granville  has  resumed  his  duties  at  the  British 
Embassy,  Berlin,  but  he  will  come  again  to  England  in 
the  winter  for  a  fortnight  of  waiting  at  Court  as  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King.  Lord  Granville  s 
grandfather  was  appointed  by  his  friend,  Mi.  Canning, 
to  be  Minister  at  The  Hague  early  in  1824,  and  a  year 
later  he  succeeded  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  (except  for  two  brief 
intervals)  until  1841. 


One  of  the  newspapers  gives  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Roxburghe,  who  is  described  as  “  entertaining  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Floors  Castle  this  week.”  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  not  been  staying  at  Floors  Castle, 
nor  is  he  going  there.  The  same  journal  states  that 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Powis  at  Powis  Castle  has  been  “postponed  ” 
until  November.  There  has  been  no  alteration  what¬ 
ever  in  the  date  fixed  for  the  Royal  visit  since  the 
original  arrangement  was  made  in  July.  The  tale. 


Mr.  Ralph  Paget,  the  recently  appointed  Minister- 
Resident  at  Munich,  is  to  be  succeeded  as  Minister  at 
Bangkok  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  late  Consul-General  in 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  Minister  to  Siam  receives 
£2  000  a  year,  and  there  is  an  excellent  residence. 


Count  Benckendorff  was  on  a  visit  to  the  King  at 
Balmoral  Castle  for  a  week  before  his  departure  for 
Russia,  whither  he  has  proceeded  for  two  months  on 
leave  of  absence.  His  Excellency  will  this  week  join 
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Countess  Benckendorff  at  the  Chateau  of  Sosnofka,  near 
Moscow.  Count  Benckendorff  will  return  to  England 
m  time  to  pay  a  week-end  visit  to  their  Majesties  at 
Sandringham  on  December  3  or  4.  During  the  absence 
of  the  Ambassador  the  Russian  Embassy  is  in  the  hands 
of  M.  de  Etter,  who  has  received  instructions  to  act 
as  Charge  d’Affaires,  and  he  will  be  present  at  the  state 
banquet  which  is  to  be  given  at  Windsor  Castle  during 
the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 


The  retirement  of  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  after  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  service  as  Permanent  Under¬ 
secretary,  means  almost  a  revolution  at  the  India 
It  is  a  tr.uism  that  this  country  is  really 
governed  by  its  permanent  officials,  and  though  no 
one  at  Whitehall  exactly  governs  India,  Sir  Arthur 
Godley  has  probably  exercised  a  more  potent,  and 
certainly  a  longer,  influence  on  Indian  affairs  than 
any  one  before  him  in  this  country.  An  exceptionally 
able,  far-sighted,  and  industrious  official,  he  has  been 
the  trusted  counsellor  of  a  long  succession  of  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  and  the  mere  extent  of  his  experience 
gave  such  a  value  to  his  advice  that  his  place  cannot 
soon  be  filled.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  he  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  son-in-law  of  Thackeray,  who  took  such 
a  keen  interest  in  India,  and  made  such  a  close  study 
of  Anglo-Indians. 


Lord  Aberdeen  left  Dublin  last  week  for- London, 
Lady  Aberdeen  remaining  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 
The  unpleasantness  which  has  arisen  in  Ireland  over 

the  tuberculosis  business  is  much  regretted  by  all _ 

every  one  in  the  country  practically— who  appreciate 
and  respect  Lady  Aberdeen’s  good  intentions  and  kind¬ 
ness.  Undertakings  of  the  most  praiseworthy  nature 
promoted  by  Viceroyalty— it  is  still  more  the  case  with 
Royalty  incur  the  danger  usually  of  being  pushed  too 

far.  The  zeal  of  courtiers  is  more  proverbial  than 
discreet. 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  spent  the  autumn  at  his 
residence  in  Foxrock,  which  is  the  centre  of  his  many 
activities,  left  at  the  end  of  last  week  for  America.  He 
is  the  owner  of  great  ranches  in  that  country,  which 
a  belief  in  the  “master’s  eye”  makes  him  visit  fre¬ 
quently.  He  is  not  expected  to  return  to  Ireland  for 
some  months. 


Lori  Kincairney,  who  died  on  Friday,  was  for  over 
thiitv  rears  one  of  the  most  successful  members 
of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  for  sixteen  years  afterwards 
-ie  was  a.  most  able  and  very  popular  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  He  had  held  the  important 
Sheriffdom  of  Perthshire  for  four  years  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  Bench  in  1889,  and  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  very  strong  judge  and  a  great  master  of 
law.  He  was  a  great  favourite  both  in  the  Parliament 
House  and  m  general  society,  and  was  altogether  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  Edinburgh  lawyer  of  the  old 
(Cockburn  and  Jeffrey)  school. 


The  late  Mr.  Scott  Murray,  of  Hambledon,  was  the 
bead  of  a  very  old  Roman  Catholic  family,  which  has 
long  been  settled  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  inherited 


the  beautiful  estate  of  Danesfield  (which  includes 
Medmenham  Abbey),  but  it  was  sold  in  1896,  after 
which  Mr.  Scott  Murray  removed  to  Hambledon  Manor, 
an  adjacent  estate  belonging  to  the  family.  Mr.  Scott 
Murray  was  a  Tory,  but  also  a  strong  and  uncom- 
promising  Fiee  Trader.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Matthew  James  Higgins,  widely  known  as  ‘'  Jacob 
Omnium.” 


The  late  Captain  Vandeleur  inherited  large  family 
estates  m  Clare.  He  twice  contested  the  county  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  though  previously  to  that  the  representation 
of  Clare  had  been  almost  hereditary  in  his  family  for 
several  centuries.  Captain  Vandeleur  was  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Clare.  During  the  stormy  days  of  the  Land 
League  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  tenants 
m  West  Clare,  but  for  a  long  time  past  his  relations 
with  them  had  been  most  friendly.  He  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  Ireland,  and  'had  resided  at  Cahircon 
House  since  the  burning  of  Kilrush  House,  the  old 
family  seat. 


The  death  of  the  Baroness  de  Ferrieres  is  deeply 
lamented  at  Cheltenham.  She  was  very  charitable, 
and  had  been  closely  associated  with  her  husband  in 
his  extensive  philanthropic  work.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Sheepshanks,  of  Arthington  Hall,  near 
Leeds,  and  was  married  in  1851  to  the  Baron  de 
Ferrieres,  whom  she  survived  for  eighteen  months. 
Mie  will  be  greatly  missed.  Baron  de  Ferrieres,  who 
sat  for  Cheltenham  in  the  Parliament  of  1880,  was  a 
son  of  Baron  de  Bois,  a  general  in  the  Dutch  Army, 
and  his  title  was  created  by  the  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  m  1815.  He  became  a  naturalised  British 
subject  early  in.  life. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  have  returned 
to  Kmharvie  House,  near  Dumfries,  from  Everingham 
Park.  They  are  expected  at  Arundel  Castle  in  about 
a  fortnight  for  the  winter.  Lady  Herries  has  taken 
a.  house  at  Arundel. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  have  left 
Dunrobm  Castle  for  the  season,  and  for  several  weeks 
to  come  they  will  divide  their  time  between  Stafford 
House  and  Lilleshall,  their  place  in  Shropshire,  where 
there  are  to  be  some  shooting  parties  next  month. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  are  entertain¬ 
ing  a  shooting  party  at  The  Hall,  Bolton  Abbey, 
including  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Bentinck,  Lord 
Richard  Cavendish,  Lord  Newton,  and  Mr.  and  Lady 
Alice  Egerton.  Grouse  are  still  very  numerous  on  the 
Upper  Wharfedale  moors,  but  the  birds  are  exceed- 
^  ild-  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  will 
proceed  to  Chatsworth  on  leaving  Bolton  Abbey. 


The  historic  estate  of  Farming  Woods,  in  North 

Northamptonshire,  which  has  just  been  sold  by  Mr. 

— ■ — - — - - — _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Coburg  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square.  Single  Rooms  (with  Lights 
Attendance,  and  Baths)  8s.  6i.  lunch  5s.  “Coburg'’  Dinner 
7s.  6d.  Best  cooking  in  London. — Osb  >rne  Anderson,  Manager. 
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J.  G.  Muir,  was  originally  Crown  property.  The  house 
was  a  Royal  hunting-lodge  appertaining  to  Rockingham 
Forest,  and  it  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton.  The  present  Tudor  house,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  well-wooded  deer  park,  was  built 
in  1777  by  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory.  The  estate 
passed  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  who  held  offices  in  seveial 
Whig  Ministries,  and  sat  for  Northamptonshire  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty  years.  He  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859,  and  his 
son  sold  the  estate. 


A  German  gentleman  the  other  day  honoured  me 
by  forwarding  a  petition  to  be  submitted  to  his 
Majesty  the  King — under  the  impression  that  it  would 
give  additional  weight  by  being  presented  by  the  Editor 
of  Truth.  Having  lost  an  official  position  through 
the  perfidy,  as  he  believes,  of  the  Kaiser’s  advisers,  and 
finding  that  the  monarch,  no  doubt  from  a  similar  cause, 
refuses  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  pardon,  the 
worthy  man  appeals  from  the  Kaiser  to  his  uncle,  as 
being  at  once  the  head  of  his  family  and  a  sharer  in 
the  merciful  prerogative.  He  does  not  desire,  as  I 
gather,  that  the  King  should  in  any  way  coerce  his 
Imperial  nephew,  but  merely  that  he  should  reason 
with  him  kindly,  as  might  an  elder  relative  with  a 
younger,  pointing  out  the  error  of  his  ways.  My 
engagements  not  permitting  my  attendance  at  Balmoral 
in  person,  I  have  forwarded  the  petition  by  the  agency 
of  his  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General.  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  will  happen  next.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not 
take  the  form  of  fresh  international  complications. 


OCTOBER— AND  THE  TUB. 

Leaves  are  fading,  fading  fast, 

And  the  summer’s  gone  at  last, 
And  her  pelting  rains  are  past 
For  a  time ; 

Now  no  more  the  poet’s  hair 
Samples  a  September  air, 

As  he  struggles  in  his  chair 
With  a  rhyme. 

Now  no  longer,  lone  and  still, 

Lovers  come  to  coo  and  bill 
By  a  handy  window-sill, 

Or  a  door ; 

Bleakness  steals  with  ghostly  tread. 
And  the  warmer  nights  have  fled, 
As  has  been  already  said 
Once  before. 

And  the  sleeper  gentler  lies, 

Rubs  his  tired  and  heavy  eyes, 
Struggles  helplessly  to  rise, 

As  his  wont ; 

Tries  to  move  his  legs  in  vain 
From  beneath  the  counterpane, 
Turns  and  goes  to  sleep  again 
When  they  don’t. 

But  when  clay  succeeds  the  dawn, 
Then  he  wails  his  weary  yawn, 
Quivers  like  a  startled  fawn 
On  the  path  ; 

For  he  knows  there’s  something  still 
That  will  try  his  weakening  will, 
’Tis  October  biting  chill 
In  the  bathl 


the  changes  wrought  in  the  inchoate  and  incoherent 
mass  of  legislation  rushed  at  the  country  in  April 
last  by  our  light-hearted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

By  dint  of  months  of  weary  toil  it  has  been  transformed 
into  a  measure  which,  at  all  events,  has  some  preten¬ 
sions  to  sanity  and  coherence,  but  it  is  mournful  to 
reflect  how  many  weeks  of  unfruitful  labour  might  have 
been  spared  if  the  author  of  the  Budget  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  bestow  a  little  thought  on  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  of  most  of  its  provisions.  Clear  and  patient 
thinking  is  certainly  not  among  the  qualities  of  what 
the  Afghans  call  this  “  God-given  Government.” 

From  one  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
dreary  waste  of  months  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Finance  Bill  has  not  been  altogether  destitute  of  result-. 

It  has  brought  home  even  to  the  most  bigoted  Conserva¬ 
tive  that  land  reform  is  the  one  subject  which  is  capable 
of  stirring  popular  enthusiasm,  and  it  has  rendered 
clear  to  the  purblind  landowning  class  that  the  days 
of  huge '  estates,  patronising  landlords,  and  subser¬ 
vient  tenantry  are  past  beyond  hope  of  recall.  So  the 
land  question  now  looms  large  even  in  Tory  mani¬ 
festoes,  and  the  cry  is  that  the  Tories  a-lone  can  carry 
out  real  reform  in  the  way  of  settling  the  people  on  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  small  freeholders.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  stupidity  of  the  Tory  party  that  this  illumi¬ 
nating  idea  never  struck  them  before.  If  they  had  used 
their  long  years  of  legislative  opportunity  to  bring  into 
existence  a  great  body  of  small  freehold  farmers,  a  Con¬ 
servative  force  would  have  been  created  in  the  country 
which  would  have  been  a  permanent  obstacle  to  the  in¬ 
termittent  Radicalism  of  the  towns. 

The  Finance  Bill  has  also  thrown  a  vivid  light  on  the 
abuses  of  the  present  system,  and  the  power  of  land- 
owners  to  exact  excessive  sums  for  the  land  they  con¬ 
descend  to  part  with  for  the  public  use.  These,  of 
course,  have  been  the  commonplaces  of  land  reformers 
for  generations  past,  but  now  the  question  has  become 
acute,  and  the  reforms  of  the  Budget,  feeble  and  imper¬ 
fect  as  they  are,  have  been  the  means  of  making  the 
matter  an  urgent  social  problem,  so  that  the  whole 
question  can  never  fall  back  into  the  indifferent  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  past.  The  great  conflict  of  the  immediate 
future  lies  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  ideals 
of  landholding.  The  Liberal  idea  roughly  is  that  of 
small  holders,  with  security  of  tenure,  holding  as 
tenants  of  the  State  or  the  local  authority.  The 
Conservative  ideal,  blessed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  is  that  of 
large  estates  in  private  hands,  with  the  owners 
supported  by  subservient  tenants.  Which  ideal  will 
eventually  triumph  is  a  question  for  the  future,  and 
the  gradual  working  out  of  the  problem  will  be  of 
immense  interest  to  the  social  reformers  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  But,  at  all  events,  the  Finance  Bill 
of  1909  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  made  the  land 
question  no  longer  one  of  academic  interest,  but  one 
of  urgent  and  immediate  importance. 


Much  has  been  heard  in  the  debates  on  the  Finance 
Bill  about,  the  position  of  “charities”  with  regard  to 
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the  land  duties,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  property- 
belonging  to  such  charities  exempted  from  them. 
Some  concessions,  in  cases  where  the  property  is  used 
and  occupied  by  such  charities,  have  been  made.  The 
case  of  Dulwich  College  was  brought  forward  in  this 
connection.  What  are  the  facts  of  this  case?  Edward 
Alleyne,  the  actor,  in  the  days  of  King  James  the  First, 
left  a  property,  which  he  estimated  at  £800  a  year,  for 
his  foundation.  The  estate,  chiefly  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  has  become  very  valuable,  producing  about 
£25,000  a  year.  Much  of  this  property  is  on  lease, 
however,  and  the  annual  value  at  the  moment  is  prob¬ 
ably  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  The  valuation 
clauses  of  the  Budget  Bill  will  make  this  full  value 
known.  Once  admit  the  principle  of  taxing  unearned 
increment,  and  what  reason  is  there  against  applying  it 
in  future  in  a  case  like  this?  It  may  be  plausibly 
argued  that  there  is  even  less  objection  to  such  taxation 
in  the  case  of  land  held  on  a  public  trust  than  in  that 
of  private  property'. 


The  Budget  crops  up  in  a  strongly  worded  complaint, 
from  a  correspondent  who  at  a  railway  refreshment- 
room  m  London  the  other  day  was  charged  sevenpence 
for  a  small  whisky.  He  was  told  that  a  penny  had 
been  added  to  the  old  price  on  account  of  the  Budget. 
I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  excite  feeling  against  the 
Government.  The  average  man,  however,  knows  very 
veil  that  an  extra  charge  of  a  penny  on  a  small  glass 
of  spirits  yields  a  return  greatly  in  excess  of  the  new 
duty,  and  instead  of  reviling  Mr.  Lloyd  George  he 
is  filled  with  wrath  at  the  rapacity  of  the  trade. 


Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison  writes  me  a  very  striking 
letter,  which  will  be  found  in  my  correspondence 

columns,  dealing  with  the  use  and  misuse — or  non-use _ 

of  women’s  municipal  vote.  The  subject  is  of  peculiar 
interest  just  now  in  its  bearing  upon  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  for  women.  To 
what  Mrs.  Harrison  says  I  may  add  that  I  have  heard 
many  complaints  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  in¬ 
teresting  women  in  municipal  matters,  either  as  voters 
or  candidates.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
this  is  confirmed  at  the  forthcoming  municipal  elec¬ 
tions.  Flow  far  the  discrimination  shown  by  many 
women  just  now  in  neglecting  the  substance  while 
fieicely  demanding  the  shadow  bears  upon  the  general 
aspect  of  the  feminist  movement,  is  a  question  I 
may  leave  to  my  readers. 


-ear  from  an  Egyptian  source  that  the  directors 
o  the  Suez  Canal  Company  are  negotiating  with  the 
gyptian  Government  for  an  extension  of  the  company’s 
lease,  which  comes  to  an  end  in  1968.  The  proposal 
is  to  renew  the  lease  for  a  further  period  of  40  years, 
on  condition  that  a  certain  share  (not  yet  fixed)  of  pre¬ 
sent  profits  is  to  go  at  once  to  the  Egyptian  -Govern- 
ment,  and  a  half  share  of  all  profits  after  1968  The 
proposal  is  good  for  the  Egyptian  Government,  which 
vants  money  for  development  purposes,  but  bad  for 
he  English  Government,  which  wants  money  for  its 
iwn  use.  England  is  the  largest  corporate  shareholder 
n  the  Suez  Canal  Company — the  present  value  of  the 
hares  originally  purchased  from  Ismail  Pasha  for 


£4,000,000  being  now  nearly  £32,000,000.  Ho  one  can 
predict  what  will  happen  60  years  hence,  or  whether 
the  Suez  Canal  will  still  be  a  profit-earning  concern. 
Sleeping  dogs  had  better  lie,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present;  but  a  sinking  fund  should  be  created  out  of 
accumulating  profits  in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the 
lease. 


Sir  Ernest  Cassel  has  made  a  good  start  with  his 
bank  by  securing  half  the  new  Turkish  loan.  This 
was  wholly  his  own  work,  as  Sir  H.  Babington  Smith 
had  not  reached  Constantinople  when  the  financier’s 
proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Porte.  Sir  Ernest  pays 
his  servants  well.  Sir  H.  Babington  Smith  has  gone 
out  on  a  five-year  engagement  with  a  salary  of  £10,000 
a  year,  while  he  has  been  permitted  to  retain  his  place 
m  the  English  Civil  Service  as  long  as  he  remains 
president  of  the  new  bank. 


A  correspondent,  whose  letter  I  published  the  other 
day,  expressed  his  readiness  to  argue  that  Tariff 
Reform  is  essentially  State  Socialism.  Mr.  Chiozza- 
Money  has  since  argued  the  same  proposition  very 
cogently  in  the  Westminster  Gazette.  In  point  of  fact, 
little  argument  is  needed  to  establish  it.  The  Pro¬ 
tectionist,  or  Tariff  Reformer,  or  whatever  he  calls 
himself,  proposes  an  elaborate  system  of  trade  regula¬ 
tion  by  Government,  based  on  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  individual,  be  he  producer  or  consumer,  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  A  Tariff  Reform  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  perpetually  looking  after  the  interests 
of  any  industry  which  is  unable  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers,  and  bolstering  it  up  by  “keeping  out  the 
foreigner.  ’  This  State  interference  with  individual 
liberty  and  with  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  is  in 
principle  purely  socialistic.  Nothing  can,  therefore, 
be  more  absurd  than  to  proclaim  that  Tariff  Reform  is 
an  alternative  to  Socialism. 


A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Of  parliamentary  candidates 

There’s  one  who  “  takes  the  bun.” 

He  woos  the  Boston  suffrages _ ■ 

His  name  is  Dr.  Lunn. 

Yet  people  say  he  may  not  win 
When  the  election’s  done. 

And  if  he  should  not  head  the  poll, 
Though  preaching  cheaper  “grub,” 

It  is  because  he  won’t  subscribe 
To  every  football  club. 

He’ll  win,  he  says,  on  politics, 

And  not  upon  a  sub. 

O  ye  who  would  to  Parliament 
By  pathways  that  are  clean, 

Just  stretch  a  point  in  favour  of 
The  club  upon  the  green. 

Subscribe,  or  they  will  say,  “  We’ll  have 
No  Member  who  is  mean.” 


With  leference  to  a  paragraph  in  last  week’s  Teuth, 
the  manager  of  the  Educational  Book  Co.,  Limited, 
W1'ites  to  explain  that  it  was  through  a  regrettable  inad¬ 
vertence  that  people  taking  part  in  its  “  geographical 
contest  ”  were  informed  that  the  coupons  could  be 
returned  by  the  halfpenny  post.  As  soon  as  it  was 
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discovered  that  the  letters  were  being  surcharged  the 
matter  was  arranged  with  the  Post  Office,  and  a  letter 
of  apology,  together  with  stamps  to  cover  all  expendi- 
ture,  was  sent  to  correspondents  who  communicated  with 
the  company.  Anybody  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  sur¬ 
charge  should  therefore  apply  to  the  company. 


It  will  interest  all  readers  of  Truth  to  knoAv  that 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Jerningham  is  about  to  publish 
through  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.  a  volume  of  excerpt o 
from  his  contributions  to  these  pages  in  the  weekly 
“  Letter  from  the  Linkman.”  The  title  of  the  book  is 
to  be  “  The  Maxims  of  Marmaduke.”  “  Marmaduke’s  ” 
wit  and  wisdom  have  amused  and  instructed  the  world 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  past,  and  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  great  many  people  who  will  like  to  keep  a 
collection  of  his  tit-bits  by  them  in  a  permanent  shape. 

Dr.  Johns,  Eellow  of  Jesus  College,  has  been  elected 
Master  of  St,  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Dr.  Robinson,  who  held  this  office  for 
forty-eight  years.  Dr.  Johns  is  a  very  learned  man.  He 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  Assyriologist,  and 
he  is  a  great  authority  on  ancient  cuneiform  documents. 
He  was  a  Wrangler  in  1880,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  in  educational  work  until  1892,  when  he 
became  rector  of  St,  Botolph’s,  Cambridge,  and  he  was 
for  some  years  the  last  surviving  Edwards  Fellow  of 
Queens’  College.  A  canonry  in  Norwich  Cathedral  is 
annexed  to  this  office  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Johns  is  very  popular  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  it  had  been  generally  expected  that  the 
office  would  have  been  offered  to  either  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  or  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Merton  College,  has 
been  elected  to  the  new  Chichele  Professorship  of 
Military  History  at  Oxford.  This  Chair  has  been 
founded  by  All  Souls’  College,  and  the  stipend  is  £500 
a  year,  including  a  Fellowship  of  All  Souls’.  Professor 
Wilkinson  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
military  questions,  and  a  better  appointment  could  not 
have  been  made. 


patronage  of  a  great  number  of  benefices,  including 
many  very  important  charges. 


The  Rev.  John  Henry  Bright,  whose  death  was 
announced  last  week,  had  been  working  in  and  round 
Bristol  for  forty-three  years,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  ecclesiastics  in  the  diocese.  He  held  the 
office  of  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  therefore  officiated  nearly  every 
Sunday  in  the  interesting  old  Mayor’s  Chapel,  which  is 
one  of  The  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  city .  I  he 
internal  decorations  are  very  beautiful,  and  there  are 
some  stately  monuments.  Mr.  Bright  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  he  accomplished  much  good  practical 
work  in  a  quiet  way.  He  was  known  to  have  refused 
many  offers  of  desirable  preferment. 


From  a  Bournemouth  paper:  — 


WANTED  WANTED,  200  Women  and  Girls  at  the  Malmesbury 
Park  Congregational  Mission  Hall,  Sunday  evening  6.30.  Special 
subject:  “  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments?  Jeremiah  2  oA 


.oliim-mr  AT pn  ea.meetlv  invited.  Come 


along,  brother. 

The  chance  of  hearing  200  women  discussing  the 
ability  of  a  maid  to  forget  her  ornaments  ought  to 
have  made  the  brethren  come  along.  Is  this  religion, 
or  what?  A  lady  who  sends  me  the  advertisement 
remarks  that,  judging  ..from  what  happens  when  the 
drawing-room  is  dusted,  a  maid  can  often  forget  hei 
mistress’s  ornaments,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 


reg 


ard  to  her  own. 


Apropos  of  my  remarks  last  week  on  Taverner  s 
precious  Old  Age  Pension  Trust,  I  have  received  an 
interesting  communication  from  one  of  the  pensioners 
with  reference  to  a  leaflet  (No.  7)  issued  by  the  xrust. 
In  this  the  statement  is  made  that  for  “  the  first  seven 
quarters  since  June,  1907,  every  pensioner  has  had  the 
full  10s.  per  week.”  This  statement  my  correspondent 
characterises  as  “  a  deliberate  lie,”  for  all  he  has  received 
for  the  seven  quarters  named  was  £5  4s.  As  I  have 
more  than  once  remarked  in  dealing  with  Taverner  s 
ridiculous  assertions  and  mis-statements,  this  degene¬ 
rate  follower  of  Spurgeon  seems  altogether  unable  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood. 


Lord  Forester  has  presented  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Howell, 
Vicar  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Wolverhampton,  to  the  rectory 
of  Broseley-with-Linley,  Shropshire.  The  late  Lord 
Forester  was  for  many  years  Rector  of  Gedling,  Notts, 
and  in  1875  Lord  Beaconsfield  appointed  him  to  a 
canonry  in  York  Minster,  to  which  wras  afterwards 
added  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  that  church. 


The  Archbishop  of  York  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Cyril  F.  Garbett,  curate  of  Portsea,  to  the  important 
living  of  Goole,  which  became  vacant  by  the  preferment 
of  the  late  vicar. 

The  vacancy  among  the  Trustees  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  caused  by  the  election  of  Archdeacon  Wright 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Sydney,  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Canon  Denton  Thompson,  Rector  of 
Birmingham,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  party.  The  Simeon  Trustees  have  the 


Some  further  particulars  concerning  Pastor  Charles 
Black’s  charitable  enterprises,  referred  to  in  Truth  a 
fortnight  ago,  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Welldoei , 
a  little-  Liverpool  newspaper  which^  keeps  a  keen  eye 
upon  the  evildoers  in  the  charitable  world.  From  this 
I  learn  that  the  present  title  of  Pastor  Blacks  under¬ 
taking  is  the  “  Liverpool  Charity  Relief  Mission,”  and 
that  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  religious  afid  relief 
work  which  Black  does  not  claim  to  piovide,  from 
running  an  orphanage  to  the  distribution  of  tracts. 
Black  has  not,  it  appears,  published  any  report  or 
balance-sheet  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  claiming 
that  those  who  give  to  him  can  trust  him.  The  more 
fools  they  1  _ _ 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  received 
towards  Lady  St.  Helier’s  Fund :  J.  C.  T.  G.,  £5 
(including  item  omitted  in  last  week’s  acknowledgment)  y 
Anonymously,  3s. ;  Persiscus,  £5. 
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Mr.  Haldane  gave  a  sympathetic  reply  the  other  day 
to  a  question  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  revise  the  rate  of  pay  of  military  officers,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Secretary  of  State’s  sympathy  is  not  likely 
to  he  encouraged  by  Army  Councillors  whose  pockets 
would  suffer  from  inquiry,  for  no  committee  outside  the 
Mar  Office  would  sanction  the  existing  scale,  which  wap 
a  piece  of  sordid  gerrymandering  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster’s  military  advisers,  with  the  object  of 
enriching  themselves  at  the  taxpayers’  expense.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  level  down  the  emoluments  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  order  to  provide  for  levelling  up  from  below. 


I  am  told  that  even  the  Japanese  do  these  things 
better  than  we  do.  In  their  army  pay  goes  by  rank,  not 
n  appointment.  All  officers  of  the  same  rank  receive 
the  same  pay,  whether  they  are  doing  regimental,  staff, 
or  departmental  duty.  For  this  reason  staff  hunger  is 
unknown  among  Japanese  officers,  who  are  allocated  to 
staff  or  regimental  duties,  according  to  individual  quali¬ 
fication,  instead  of  personal  inclination,  which  is  never 
consulted. 


A  correspondent  asks  for  the  figures  of  my  proposal 
for  increasing  the  pay  0f  young  military  officers.  I 
suggest  that  every  subaltern  of  field  artillery  and 
infantry,  excluding  those  on  the  Indian  establishment, 
should  receive  an  addition  of  2s.  a  day  to  his  pay  after 
two  years’  service,  subject  to  his  passing  the  prescribed 
examination  of  proficiency  in  regimental  duties.  This 
would  make  the  substantial  annual  increase  of  £36  10s. 
I  exclude  from  this  proposal  subalterns  of  the  Guards, 
Horse  Artillery,  Garrison  Artillery,  Engineers,  and 
Array  Service  Corps,  all  of  whom  receive  either  guards’, 
armament,  or  corps’  pay  in  addition  to  regimental  rates. 
I  also  exclude  the  cavalry,  for  which  popular  service 
there  is  at  present  no  shortage  of  candidates.  The 
number  of  field  artillery  and  infantry  subalterns  on  the 
Home  and  Colonial  establishment  is  approximately 
1,500,  of  whom  about  350  have  less  than  two  years’ 
service.  The  annual  cost  of  the  proposed  increase  would 
not,  therefore,  exceed  £42,000. 


generals  on  the  General  Staff  only  receive  £1,000  a 
year.  Why  this  difference?  “What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.”  The  work  of  a  brigadier 
c  omg  Administrative  duties  is  not  more  arduous  than 

afc  °f  a  briSadier  doing  General  Staff  duties,  and  he 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  same  salary. 


propos  of  generals  spending  money  on  entertain¬ 
ments,  an  officer  informs  me  that  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  given  a  lump  sum  of  £1,500 
^efoie  he  left  England  to  spend  on  returning  hospitality 
c.urmg  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebrations.  Seeing  that 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  and  his  colleagues  went  to  Hew 
York  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  guests,  not  hosts,  in  American  waters, 
£1,500  seems  an  extravagant  sum  to  hand  over  to  the 
Admiral’s  official  generosity.  I  really  think  it  is  time 
to  protest  against  large  sums  of  money  being  squandered 
on  champagne  and  turtle  soup  without  previous  sanc¬ 
tion  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  case,  after 
the  money  has  been  expended  the  bill  will  appear  as  an 
item  of  the  Supplementary  Estimates,  when  it  will  be 
too  late  to  refuse  payment. 


Colonel  C allwell’s  article,  “  The  Disbandment  of  the 
Quara  Eifl.es,”  in  the  current  number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  while  amusing  as  a  skit,  is  a  truthful  indict¬ 
ment  of  War  Office  methods  of  business.  Fresh  frpm 
Whitehall,  but  now  retired,  the  Colonel  writes  with  a 
freedom  which  justifies  every  word  of  criticism  that 
has  lately  appeared  in  Truth.  As  I  have  always  said, 
the  work  done  m  Mr.  Haldane’s  room  is  admirably 
business-like;  but  how  much  of  the  contents  of  the 
3,500  letters  which  are  daily  registered  at  the  War 
Office  is  ever  brought  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
notice?  Now  that  he  has  more  time  I  wish  Mr. 
Haldane  would  pay  surprise  visits  to  the  rooms  of 
army  councillor^,  directors,  assistant-directors,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  and  watch  them  composing  their  circum¬ 
locution  minutes.  I  fear  he  would  find  that  the  six-line 
minute  rule  is  only  observed  in  the  case  of  papers 
reserved  for  his  own  consideration. 


How  can  this  sum  be  found  without  adding  to  the 
Estimates  ?  I  have  already  shown  (see  Truth,  July  28 
last)  that  more  than  £14,000  a  year  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  over-paid  generals, 
and  if  Mr.  Acland  wishes  to  do  so  I  am  sure  he  can 
soon  put  his  hand  on  the  balance  required.  South 
Africa  is  the  most  appropriate  field  for  immediate 
economy.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-two  generals 
and  staff  officers  employed  under  Lord  Methuen,  at  a 
cost  Of  more  than  £30,000  a  year  to  the  English  tax¬ 
payer.  Now  that  South  Africa  has  settled  down  to 
constitutional  government,  this  military  staff  could 
I  be  reduced  hj  at  least  75  per  cent.,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  being  made  in  the  16,000  troops  forming 
the  English  garrison. 


The  three  brigadier-generals  in  charge  of  Adminis- 
ration  on  the  Home  Establishment  eaeh  receive  a  con- 
olidated  salary  of  £1,150  a  year,  while  brigadier. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  and  other  papers  published  last 
week  an  appeal  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  Captain 
Webber,  signed  by  Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner, 
Major-General  Kekewdch,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  E. 
Pole-Carew,  arid  a  very  large  number  of  M.P.s  and 
other  gentlemen.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  terms 
of  the  appeal,  for  all  the  facts  of  Captain  Webber’s 
case  have  been  from  time  to  time  set  forth  in  Truth. 
The  substance  of  the  case  is  that  Captain  Webber, 
being  a  mere  boy  at  the  time,  rendered  very  useful 
services  to  the  military  authorities  during  the  South 
African  War,  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money — • 
estimated  at  above  £10,000 — provided  by  his  parents, 
who  were  then  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  Cape 
Colony.  He  hoped  to  obtain  a  commission,  and  in 


Presents  OR  Prizes.— Before  selecting,  write  for  particulars 
y  aPPreciafced  Present  on  the  market. -Address 
Manager,  Arcanum  Works,  Augusta-street,  Birmingham.  ’ 


fact  held  one  for  a  time  in  the  Remount  Department, 
hut  resigned  it  under  a  misapprehension,  which  ought 
to  have  been  put  right,  hut  never  was.  His  family 
having  lost  everything  in  the  war,  he  is  now  penniless. 


that  is  granted  is  an  extra  2  cwt.  of  baggage  allowance 
on  removal ;  and  against  this  has  to  be  set  off  the  extra 
expense  which  surveyors  incur  for  uniform  under  the 
new  scheme.  The  surveyors  may  well  consider  under 
these  circumstances  that  they  have  been  dished,  and 
the  matter  ought  to  receive  further  consideration  at 


Captain  Webber  came  to  England  hoping  to  obtain 
from  the  Government  some  compensation  for  his  work 
and  expenditure,  but  while  acknowledging  that  he  had 
rendered  useful  services,  the  War  Office  could  not  see 
its  way  to  do  anything  for  him.  After  his  case  had 
been  ventilated  in  Truth  and  many  other  papers,  a 
number  of  M.P.s  took  it  up,  but  they  also  failed  to 
move  the  Government.  They  now  ask  the  nation  to 
do  for  itself  what  the  Government  declines  to  do 
on  its  behalf.  I  have  said  from  the  first  that  I  think 
it  is  a  national  duty  to  compensate  a  man  under  such 
circumstances.  For  that  reason  I  have  contributed 
my  mite,  and  I  hope  everybody  else  will  do  the  same. 
Contributions  to  the  “Webber  Fund”  should  be  sent 
to  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  440,  Strand,  W.C. 


Surveyors  on  the  Staff  for  Engineer  Services  seem  to 
have  some  just  cause  for  complaint  against  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Allowance  Regulations  promulgated  in  last 
month’s  Army  Orders  (A.O.  253).  For  many  years 
past  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  R.E.  sur¬ 
veyors  has  been  the  heavy  expense  to  which  they  are 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  themselves  and  their  families 
from  station  to  station,  and  in  1906  a  statement 
of  this  and  other  matters  was  handed  to  Lord 
Portsmouth,  one  point  in  which  was  that  the  sur¬ 
veyors  should  receive  the  same  allowances  for  cost 
of  removal  as  are  granted  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  to  all  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
War  Department.  On  November  18,  1907,  a  War  Office 
letter  notified  that  the  Army  Council  had  approved 
of  a  scheme  “  for  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  service  of  the  surveyors,”  and  summarising  the  terms 
of  this  scheme.  A  paragraph  of  this  letter  stated  that 
“  a  proposal  is  being  considered  that  removal  expenses 
will  be  allowed  similar  to  those  to  be  granted  to  officers 
of  the  Army  Accounts  Branch.”  Each  member  of  the 
staff  was  given  the  option  of  accepting  this  scheme,  and 
all  but  one  accepted  it. 


In  due  course  the  terms  stated  in  the  War  Office 
letter  were  put  into  force  by  Army  Order  124,  June, 
1908,  and  the  staff  have  remained  in  pleasing  expecta¬ 
tion  that  in  clue  course  the  proposal  held  out  in  the 
same  letter  as  being  under  consideration  would 
materialise  in  the  same  way.  The  Army  Order  of  last 
month,  however,  is  very  far  from  conceding  the  allow¬ 
ances  which  the  War  Office  letter  held  out,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  satisfy  the  very  legitimate  request  that 
was  made  to  Lord  Portsmouth  m  1906.  Practically  all 


the  War  Office. 


The  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  India 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  Truth,  especially 
in  connection  with  its  effect  upon  officers  in  the  Arm;y. 
I  recently  had  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  an  officer, 
whose  point  is  that  the  Government  might  do  something 
to  check  the  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  He  says:  — 


During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more  there  have  been  many 
periods  "of  distress,  often  amounting  to  famine,  during  which 
prices  have  necessarily  risen.  But  when  the  stress  is  over  and 
better  times  set  in  again,  have  the  han.7ii.ahs  (grain  sellers)  reduced 
their  prices  to  the  normal  level  ?  No ;  there  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  nominal  reduction,  as  a  sort  of  colourable  concession  to  the 
alteration  of  circumstances.  Consequently  with  each  ol  these 
periods  of  scarcity  the  rates  have  risen  for  servants  wages,  horses 
food,  and  all  sorts  of  necessary  expenses,  and  the  benefit  has  been 
entirely  reaped  bv  the  hanniah.  These  men  control  the  markets 
of  India,  and  are"  unchecked  by  the  civilian  heads  of  districts. 

Of  late  years  Government  have  over  and  over  again  ordered 
committees  in  garrison  stations  to  devise  some  means  of  obtaining 
food  supplies  at  cheaper  rates  for  native  troops.  At  one  of  these 
last  year  I  was  a  member,  and  I  suggested  that  the  whole  matter 
rested  with  the 'Government,  through  the  collectors,  or  the  heads  oi 
districts,  and  seemed  easy  of  settlement.  It  should  be  their  duty  to 
see  through  their  Telisildars  and  other  officials,  that  the  prices 
return  to  normal  rates  after  famine.  I  was  answered  by  the  bead 
of  our  district  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  interfere  with 
trade;  in  fact,  they  were  officially  forbidden  to  do  co.  So  the 
all-powerful  hanniah  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  we  and  the 
populace  suffer.  ...  _ 

Talking  to  a  native  gentleman  of  standing  not  long  ago,  I 
learned  that  in  native  States  the  hannmhs  are  under  strict  super¬ 
vision,  so  that  when  a  time  of  stress  is  over  measures  are  taken 
to  insure  that  prices  shall  drop  again  to  their  original  level. 
Why  cannot  this  be  done  with  us? 


I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  an  experience  peculiar  to 
India  that  when  temporary  market  conditions  cause  a 
rise  of  prices  the  rise,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  apt 
to  prove  permanent.  Most  British  housekeepers  have 
probably  had  occasion  to  notice  this  phenomenon.  It 
seems  rather  a  large  order  to  suggest  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  trader  or  producer 
getting  what  he  can  out  of  the  consumer.  I  suppose 
that  if  it  were  suggested  in  England,  somebody  would  ^ 
cry  “  Socialism  ”  very  loudly.  Possibly  in  India,  which 
is  governed  on  more  paternal  lines,  things  may  be 
different.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  resolved  to  try  its  hand  at  regulating  prices,  it 
would  have  the  gratitude  of  a  large  number  of  its 
servants — especially  those  in  the  Army. 


There  is  another  point  mentioned  by  my  correspondent 
which  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention.  He  says  that 
after  the  scarcity  of  last  year  there  has  been  a  happy 
•change,  and  the  crops  are  fairly  good.  At  the  time  of 
writing  he  had  just  read  in  a  leading  Indian  paper 
that  the  Karachi  railway  traffic  was  congested  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  grain,  and  that  wharves  were  piled 
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high  with  sacks  of  food-stuffs  waiting  for  transport 
out  of  the  country.  He  asks  the  pertinent  question 
why  all  this  food  should  go  out  of  India  when  the 
country  wants  it  so  badly,  and  when  prices  are  so  far 
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above,  the  levels  at  which  they  stood  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  a  question  which  I  myself  have  often  asked, 
as  have  many  other  people.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
about  the  State  regulation  of  prices,  there  is  nothing 
unprecedented  in  a  Government  taking  upon  itself  to 
check  exports  of  produce.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  stiff 
duty  on  exports  of  grain  from  India  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
most  uncompromising  free  trader  can  deny  that  the 
circumstances  would  justify  it. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  War  Office 
might  confer  a  valuable  favour  upon  men  entitled  to 
t  e  good  conduct  medal  by  amending  Par.  1  746 
-King'-s  Regulations,  so  as  to  make  the  names  return¬ 
able  at  shorter  intervals.  At  present  a  board  sits  and 
makes  returns  of  such  names  on  January  1  and  Jhly  1, 
after  which  two  or  three 'months  elapse  before  the 
medals  are  granted.  The  result  is  that  a  man  *  who 
ecomes  entitled  to  claim  a  medal  soon  after  these 
dates  may  have  to  wait  for  any  period  up  to  eight  or 
nine  months  before  he  gets  it.  As  it  would  make  no 
addition  to  the  total  number  of  names  to  be  dealt 
with,  no  additional  work  would  be  involved  in  holdino- 
these  boards  and  making  the  returns  once  a  quarter, 
or  even  once  a  month. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  regarding  “  sur- 
piises  in  the  design  of  the  second  four  “  Dread¬ 
noughts  ”  to  be  laid  down  in  April  next,  but  one  who  is 
m.a  Position  to  know  tells  me  there  will  be  no  “sur¬ 
prises.”  The  new  ships  will  simply  mark  a  further  step 
of  progression  m  size.  They  will  be  some  5,000  tons 
bigger  than  the  Neptune— the  largest  battleship  vet 
launched  and  everything  will  be  bigger  in  proportion, 
including  the  guns,  which  are  to  be  of  the  new  13.5-in. 
calibre.  .  The  talk  about  funnel-less  ships,  with  internal 
combustion  engines  and  airship-bombproof  superstruc¬ 
ture,  may  be  as  entertaining  as  Dr.  Cook’s  descriptions 

of  the  North  Pole;  but  the  Eskimos  who  know  keep 
silent. 


The  -crusade  against  excess  on  wine  bills  in  naval 
messes,  to  which  I  alluded  a  couple  of  months  ago,  is 
being  actively  pursued.  Last  week  a  lieutenant  lost  six 
months’. seniority  for  having  on  three  occasions  exceeded 
the  limitation  imposed  by  his  captain,  to  the  extent 
of  one  glass  each  time.  The  punishment  may  seem 
disproportionate  to  the  crime;  but  the  young  officer 
was  allowed  five  pounds  a  month  for  his  wine  bill, 
which  does  not  seem  unreasonably  restrictive.  From 
what  I  hear,  naval  officers,  as  a  body,  quite  approve 

of  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  in  enforcing  wine-bill 
limits. 


I  have  been  asked  to  use  my  influence  to  obtain  for  the 
buglers  of  the  Permanent  Staff,  4th  Eatt.  Royal  Irish 
Rifles,  payment  of  the  amount  due  to  them  for  kit  clean¬ 
ing  on  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  training.  As  the 
buglers  of  the  3rd  and  5th  Battalions  were  paid  many 
weeks  ago  when  their  work  was  completed,  a  fear  seems 
to  have  arisen  that  the  others  may  not  be  going  to 
have  their  money  at  all.  What  makes  the  men  more 
uneasy  is  that  on  September  30  they  were  required 
to  sign  accounts  showing  that  the  money  had  been  paid 
but  up  to  Saturday  last  it  was  not  forthcoming.  This 
system  of  making  considerable  sums  appear  as  paid 
when  they  have  not  been  paid  is  decidedly  unbusiness- 
i  'e,  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  a  brand-new  scien¬ 
tific  system  of  financial  administration. 


t  r-  Haldane  gave  some  interesting  figures  the  other 
ay  m  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  number  of 
o  unteers  who  renewed  their  service  in  the  Territorial 
orce  on  the  expiration  of  their  first  year’s  engagement, 
e  exaot  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  War 
ce  estimates  that  37,000  Volunteers  left  the  T'erri- 
toi  lal  Force  at  the  end  of  their  first  year.  This  is  out 
o  a  o  a  of  108,000  who  joined  for  one  year.  Of  the 
rest  .1,000  are  estimated  to  have  re-engaged  for  another 
year  and  20,000  for  a  longer  period.  On  the  whole 
the  figures  are  not  unsatisfactory,  and  the  re-engage¬ 
ment  foi  more  than  a  second  year  is  decidedly  gratify¬ 
ing.  .  It.  has  been  frequently  assumed  in  criticising  the 
Territorial  Army  that  it  consists  entirely  of  recruits 
none  of  them  with  much  more  than  a  year’s  service’ 
But  for  the  first  year  the  bulk  of  the  force  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Volunteers,  many  of  whom  had  been  serving 
for  years,  and  there  are  apparently  still  more  than 
70,000  men  of  this  class  in  the  ranks. 


An  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  greater  elasticity 
of  local  financial  control  in  the  Royal  Dockyards  has 
just  occurred  at  Devonport.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Hannibal  picked  up  an  uncharted  rock  in  Torbay.  As 
the-  result,  she  now  has  to  undergo  a  considerable  and 
costly  refit.  This .  expenditure  being  of  an  incidental 
character,  no  provision  exists  for  it  in  the  annual  esti¬ 
mates,  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  So  the  Admiral- 
Superintendent  at  Devonport  will  have  to  get  the  money 
b7  juggling  with  his  financial  resources,  which  will 
probably  mean  that  the  defect  list  now  in  hand  at  this 
establishment  will  be  dislocated  and  delayed. 


The  Admiral-Superintendent  is  allowed  close  upon 
£800,000  per  annum.  But  he  is  allowed  no  discretion 
in  regard  to  expenditure,  this  total  being  divided  into 
fifty-two  equal  sums,  each  of  which  must  be  paid  away 
weekly,  without  any  reference  to  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  work.  The  only  way  in  which  to  circum¬ 
vent  this  restrictive  condition  is  by  applying  money  to 
other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  is  allotted,  and 
other  ships  which  are  in  hand  refitting  at  Devonport 
will  have  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  Hannibal.  This  is  the  explanation  for  those  arrears 
of  repairs  regarding  which  we  hear  so  much. 


When  Admiral  Sir  William  May  was  Controller  of 
the  Navy  he  initiated  the  present  excellent  system  of 
fleet  maintenance.  Under  this,  a  big  warship  comes 
in  annually  for  refit,  which  will  cost  about  £20,000; 
every  four  years  she  comes  in  for  a  No.  1  Survey, 
which  generally  involves  an  outlay  of  about  £40,000  • 
whilst  every  eight  yeai’3  she  comes  in  for  a  No.  2 
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be  so  taken  in  band,  will  cost  £79,000.  If  dockyard 
finance  allowed  of  the  defect  lists  being  dealt  with 
according  to  programme,  there  would  be  no  arrears  in 
repairs  and  refits.  But  the  best  administrator  cannot 
■efficiently  carry  out  a  system  under  which  he  finds 
himself  involuntarily  outrunning  the  constable. 


on  their  welfare,  and  that  in  this  character  it  acquired 
over  £10,000  of  endowment  from  Indian  princes  and 
others  who  sympathised  with  the  object  in  view;  but 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift  into  a  condition  in 
which  it  wholly  fails  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  the  chief  benefit  of  the  endowment  being 
absorbed  by  English  officials  and  servants. 


A  naval  correspondent  writes  :  — 

The  cruiser  Terrible,  which  arrived  at  Devonport  with  relieved 
crews  from  the  Australian  station  last  week,  brought  the  time- 
expired  complement  of  the  Cambrian.  The  experiences  of  this 
commission  £rove  that  even  the  policy  of  showing  the  flag  in  the 
Antipodes  is  not  all  leather  and  prunella,  Luring  the  twenty- 
three  months  in  which  her  last  pennant  was  flying  the  Cambrian 
covered  61,000  miles.  She  cruised  about  amongst  the  South  bea 
groups,  engaging  in  a  little  scrap  at  the  Solomon  Islands  which 
was  unattended  by  loss  of  life,  although  the  men  had  to  live  fm 
thirtv-five  days  without  fresh  food.  Later  she  was  re-establishmb 
law  'and  order  at  Manaliiki,  where  the  British  flag  had  been 
hauled  down  and  a  republic  valorously  proclaimed.  At  Hono¬ 
lulu  the  Cambrian  helped  to  salve  an  American  transpoit,  am 
Captain  Vaughan  Lewes  received  the  thanks  of  the  U.S.  (govern¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  at  the  same  place,  her  crew  won  a  £60  cup 
from  the  U.S.  battalion  of  marines.  From  Colombo  to  Peiu 
from  Pitcairn  Island  to  Valparaiso,  she  tramped  the  ocean  on  her 
lonesome  ramble.  When  this  happy  little  ship  paid-down  s no 
had  established  the  excellent  record  of  escaping  a  single  court 
martial,  death,  collision,  grounding,  or  mechanical  mishap  during 
298  days  of  continuous  steaming,  in  the  course  of  which  sue 
burnt  13,500  tons  of  coal. 


A  Colombo  correspondent  has  drawn  my  attention  to 
some  remarkable  statements  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  Ceylon  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  journal  of  the  Maha- 
Bodhi  Society.  The  native  population  of  the  colony 
is  about  four  millions,  and  the  expenditure  by  the 
Government  on  vernacular  education  last  year  was 
only  Rs. 761, 079  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  Rs. 35, 582, 849. 
Nearly  twice  as  much  was  paid  for  pensions  to  British 
retired  officials.  On  higher  education  the  expenditure 
was  only  Rs.136, 221— considerably  less  than  the 
Governor’s  allowance.  These  figures  are  certainly  not 
flattering  to  our  administration  of  this  prosperous 
colony — prosperous,  at  any  rate,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  British  officials’  planters,  traders,  and  investors, 
if  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mass  of  the  native 
population.  _ _ _ 


The  discontent  among  the  European  Inspectors  of 
Indian  Police,  owing  to  the  rank  of  Deputy-Superinten¬ 
dent  being  reserved  exclusively  for  natives,  has  been 
aggravated  by  a  recent  job  in  Sind.  In  August,  1908, 
an  Indian  barrister  who  bad  twice  been  summarily  dis- 


Lord  Morley  has  recently  propounded  a  judicious 
and  comprehensive  scheme  for  doing  precisely  what  the 
Northbrook  Society  was  intended  to  do,  and  it  is 
obvious  and  indisputable  that  the  reform  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  administration  of  the  Northbrook  Society 
ought  to  proceed  concurrently  with  the  adoption  of 
Lord  Morley ys  scheme,  in  which  a  definite  part  is 
assigned  to  the  Society.  Arising  out  of  internal  i’nc- 
tion  upon  the  council,  a  committee  was  appointed  some 
threte  months  ago  by  the  India  Office  to  consider  the 
reform  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  understood  that  its 
decisions  would  be  acceped  as  final  by  the  council. 
The  holiday  season  may  have  delayed  the  work  of  this, 
committee,  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  it  had  finished 
its  labours,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  result— 
which  is  really  of  great  public  interest— are  becoming 
anxious  to  see  it. 


An  appalling  state  of  affairs  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  medical  inspection  of  the  children  in  the  Barnsley 
schools.  So  far  3,794  of  the  9,000  attending  have  been 
examined,  and  of  that  number  86.9  per  cent,  bad 
decayed  teeth,  58.98  per  cent,  bad  something  wrong 
with  nose  and  throat,  31.03  per  cent,  had  dirty  heads 
or  skin  disease  ;  nearly  one-third  .suffered  from 
defective  vision  ;  577  wore  dirty  clothing  ,  zo9 

had  had  footgear ;  182  were  usually  dirty ;  ^43 
suffered  from  ear  disease ;  419  had  defective  healing ; 
440  were  classed  as  backward — from  dull  to  imbecile  , 
the  heart  was  defective  in  186  and  the  lungs  in  252 
cases,  while  182  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
What  a  picture  this  presents  of  parental  neglect,  and 
insanitary  conditions  of  life!  No  wonder  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Education  Committee,  objected  to  the 
issue  of  the  report  on  the  ground  that  the  town  would 
be  advertised  all  over  the  country  as  “  Black  Barnsley 

again.”  _ _ _ 


missed  from  magisterial  offices  obtained  an  appointment 
as  a  second-grade  police  inspector.  By  this  appointment 
be  superseded  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  Sind  inspectois, 
and  now,  after  exactly  twelve  months  police  woik,  he 
lias  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Deputy-Superintendent. 
No  wonder  this  rapid  promotion,  especially  in  view  of 
the  officer’s  record  as  a  magistrate,  has  aroused  a  storm 
of  indignation  among  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  the 
police  service.  _ _ _ _ 

Curiosity  prevails  in  many  quarters — including  Truth 
Office — in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
present  condition  and  future  possibilities  of  the  North¬ 
brook  Society,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
Truth  of  August  4.  It  was  explained  in  that  article 
that  the  Northbrook  Society  was  established  by  Lord 
Northbrook  in  1884  for  the  purpose  of  befriending 


The  building  and  carrying  on  of  a  pier  may  be  a 
perfectly  legitimate  form  of  municipal  trading  for  a 
seaside  town,  but  clearly  the  ratepayers  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  financial  results,  just  as  shareholders 
in  a  company  would  be.  This  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Portsmouth  Corporation,  which— 
so  a  resident  tells  me— has  published  no  accounts  in 
connection  with  the  new  South  Parade  Pier,  Southsea, 
although  it  was  opened  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  has 
been  asserted  in  the  press  that  the  pier  is  making  a 
profit,  hut  the  withholding  of  official  figures  is,  quite 
naturally,  creating  a  suspicion  that  there  is  something 
to  conceal.  _ _ 

As  a  protest  against  the  waste  of  money  involved  in 
further  botching  and  tinkering  with  the  drainage 
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of  the  W aimer  District  Council  have  tendered  their 
resignations.  I  can  quite  understand  their  desire  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  penny-wise  policy  of  the 
majority,  who  have  again  and  again  rejected  a  scien¬ 
tific  scheme  Which  would  do  away  with  the  existing 
nuisances  for  a  mere  tinkering  with  the  present  system 
Which  will  perpetuate  them,  but  if  I  were  a  resident 
of  W aimer  it  would  be  the  resignation  of  the  majority 
which  1  should  desire. 


A  NEW  PRIVILEGE  FOR  PAUPERS. 

JU  rea^mg  that  the  inmates  of  Stepnev  Workhouse  who  snore 
are  placed  in  a  separate  dormitory  with  the  deaf.) 


Dare  thee  well,  my  Brixton  villa, 

^ Where  my  wedded  days  begun/ 
W  here  of  old  soft  sleep,  restoring, 
On  my  weary  spirit  pouring, 
Brought  me  vigour  for  the  morrow. 
Strength  the  daily  race  to  run. 
Since  my  wife  has  started  snoring 
Ive  discovered  to  my  sorrow 
Those  reposeful  nights  are  done. 


Dare  thee  well !  Dm  off  to  Stepney 
Workhouse,  where  a.  man  can  sleep 
Undisturbed  by  snorts  dismaying, 
Choking,  snuffling,  puffing,  braying, 

-t1  lorn  a  neighbouring  nose  proceeding, 

Like  some  monster  of  the  deep _ 

There,  the  ratepayers  defraying1 
Cost  of  lodging  and  of  feeding, 

Dar  from  wifely  snores  I’ll  keep. 


To  illustrate  the  working— or  perhaps  one  should 
rather  say  the  impotence— of  the  law  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  rotten  or  fraudulent  companies,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Companies  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  his  annual  report,  published  last  week  as 
a  Blue-book,  gives  details  of  eleven  of  the  concerns 
against  which  compulsory  winding-up  orders  were  made 
during  1908.  It  may  interest  my  readers  to  learn  that 
no  fewer  than  six  out  of  the  eleven  scandals  thus  dealt 
with  m  the  Blue-book  were  first  exposed  in  Truth 
Here  is  the  list  : _ 


1.  The  International  Securities  Corporation. 

2.  Fejthams  Bank. 

5.  British  United  Assurance  Corporation. 

4.  Brazilian  Rubber  Plantations  and  Estates. 

5.  The  Coal  Supply  Association. 

The  Staple  Hill  Colliery. 


A  reference  to  Nos.  1  and  2  is  made  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  apropos  of  the  conviction  of  the  man  Bebro, 
alias  Benson.  No.  3  was  one  of  a  series  of  bogus  insur- 


lnstituting  actions  for  libel,  which  were  eventually 
abandoned. 


Not  the  least  instructive  part  of  this  report  is  that 
relating  to  the  formation  of  companies  to  take  over 
insolvent  businesses.  One  of  the  cases  mentioned  is 
hat  of  S.  Stone,  Limited,  a  company  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  to  acquire  the  business  of  a  monumental  mason 
and  hardware  merchant  at  Manchester.  Commenting 
upon  its  history  as  an  example  of  the  irregularities  that 
can  be  effected  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  the 
Comptroller  says: — - 


«o  far  frnm  £an-  1  rs  insolvent  business  to  a  company  and 

^ctuafiy  /eThi  dTtf  penalties  of  baVupt/v 

cover  of  &dPl/  i  bt  P  j  for  hlm  the  company,  and  under 

bZk  hi  tbr”“f'SSUed  t0  ,iim  •*  l»rt  money let 

r  1  rr  s  business  for  an  inadequate  price  and  free  from  Q>' 
£se]fen  -Tlnf  Tj°?ed  bbreo  years’  trading  free  of  risk  to 
ledge  thif1bAd6ndS  hrntheen  reSularly  Paid )  with  full  know- 


The  law  which  is  incapable  of  preventing,  let  alone 
punishing,  such  “irregularities”  as  this  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  to  the  public  who  invest  in  joint  stock 
undertakings. 


Lord  Pentland  is  about  to  appoint  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  for  Glasgow,  whose  salary  will  be  £800  a 
year.  The  first  stipendiary  at  Glasgow  was  the  late 
Mr.  Gemmell,  who  died  in  1893,  and  the  office  was 
not  filled  up.  The  question  of  appointing  a  stipendiary 
has  been  constantly  before  the  Glasgow  Town  Council 
for  many  years  past,  and  in  August  they  sent  a  formal 

application  to  the  Scotch  Office  for  a  new  appointment 
to  the  post. 


The  County  Inspector  of  Police  in  Sligo  has  issued 
an  order,  to  the  constabulary  under  his  control,  which 
has  greatly  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Sligo  County 
Council.  The  order  directs  the  sergeants  to  furnish 
a  quarterly  return  of  the  number  of  prosecutions, 
and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  County  Council 
it  was  stated  that  the  immediate  effect  has  been  a 
feverish  desire  for  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  justification  for  the 
protest  made  by  the  Council  against  the  issue  of  such 
an  order.  It  is  calculated  to  foster  the  view  in  the 
force  that  promotion  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
prosecutions,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  petty 
prosecutions  for  trivial  offences  tend  to  seriously 

damage  the  utility  of  the  force  in  dealing  with  real 
crime. 


ance  companies  brought  out  by  J.  Mandeb  Burrows, 
vvhu  is  now  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment.  In  the 
case  of  No.  4,  my  City  Editor  passed  scathing  criticisms 
on  the  flotation  and  management  of  the  concern,  which 
were  subsequently  justified  by  the  Official  Receiver’s 
report  that  in  his  opinion  the  promoters  and  some  of 
ffie  directors  were  guilty  of  fraud,  but  unfortunately 
Ley  have  never  been  brought  to  book!  The  last  two 
companies  on  the  list  belonged  to  a  series  promoted  by  a 
•emarkably  plausible  and  clever  rascal  named  Emmens, 
lias  Masters  Monroe,  who  obtained  many  thousands  of 
•ounds  from  the  public.  The  revelations  in  Truth 
■ut  an  end  to  his  schemes,  and  he  disappeared,  though 
Oc  before  he  had  put  me  to  considerable  expense  by 


There  was  a  very  undesirable  air  of  mystery  about 
an  inquest  held  on  September  30  at  Southport  by  the 
deputy  coroner.  The  inquest  was  on  the  body  of  a 
young  woman  found  floating  in  the  Marine  Lake  on 
the  previous  Monday  afternoon.  There  was  no  identi¬ 
fication  and  no  medical  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  cause 
of  death,  the  only  evidence  taken  being  that  of  the 
police-constables  who  removed  the  body  from  the  water 
to  the  mortuary,  though  a  mysterious  letter  was 
handed  round  to  the  jury  for  perusal.  The  jury  re¬ 
corded  a  non-committal  verdict  of  “found  drowned,” 
but  in  view  of  the  absence  of  medical  evidence,  even 

that  scarcely  seems  to  be  justified.  Naturally,  such 
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casual  sort  of  inquiry  has  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of  local 
gossip.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation  for  this,  but 
at  the  same  time;  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  per¬ 
functory  sort  of  inquiry  if  coroners’  inquests  are  to 
serve  any  useful  purpose. 


Liverpool  City  Council  had  a  full-dress  debate  last 
week  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  police  in  connection  with  the  recent 
sectarian  disturbances.  The  Watch  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  inquiry  should  at  once  be  proceeded 
with,  but  this  course  did  not  suit  the  book  of  the 
Protestant  faction  and  the  Tory  majority  who  support 
it,  for  on  the  excuse  that  the  evidence  should  be  taken 
on  oath  they  succeeded  in  passing  an  amendment  which 
will  necessitate  the  passing  of  a  special  Act  of  Parlia<- 
ment  to  appoint  the  commission  of  inquiry.  The 
chances  of  such  a  Bill  passing  this  session  are,  of 
course,  of  the  remotest.  Evidently  the  rabid  Protestants 
are,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  afraid  of 
the  outcome  of  the  inquiry  they  have  demanded  so 
sti'enuously,  and  are  looking  about  for  some  one  else  to 
blame  for  the  failure  to  hold  it. 


Gerrard  and  Co.,  of  Mack’s-road,  Bermondsey,  t  e 
business  name  of  a  trickster  who  offers  home  emp  oy- 
ment  at  stencil-cutting,  and  asks  for  a  preliminary  ee 
of  Is.  4d.  for  designs  and  instructions,  has  left  1S.  0  <- 
address.  It  seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  therefore,  that  a,  “  Gerrard  Stencil  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company”  (A.  Gerrard,  sole  proprietor),  s  ou  ci 
have  started  a.  business  on  precisely  the  same  lines  10m 
29,  Melgarde-road,  Catford,  London,  S.E.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  tells  me  of  a  poor  woman  who  has  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  send  Gerrard  his  fee  in  the  hope  of  getting 
remunerative  work  at  home,  and  though  I  do  not 
imagine  any  of  my  readers  are  likely  to  be  caught  them¬ 
selves,  I  mention  the  matter  in  order  that  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  warn  more  likely  victims. 


A  curious  method  of  procedure  was  adopted  by 
Alderman  Sir  T.  B.  Crosby  in  a  case  which  came  before 
him  at  the  Mansion  House  last  week.  The  Bev.  A.  W. 
Batson,  of  Wellsbury,  Wilts,  was  charged  with  drunk¬ 
enness.  A  solicitor’s  clerk  attended  and  said  the 
defendant  was  unwell.  Later  he  arrived  in  a  motor- 
cab  and  the  alderman  went  out,  seated  himself  behind 
him,  and  engaged  in  a  long  conversation ;  then  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Court,  Sir  Thomas  announced,  without  any 
explanation,  that  the  charge  was  dismissed.  Such 
condescension  on  the  part  of  a  magistrate  is  as  uncom¬ 
mon  as  it  is  undesirable,  while  the  dismissal  of  the 
charge  without  explanation  after  such  a  hearing  is 
neither  fair  to  the  defendant  nor  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

A  woman  appeared  before  the  Castlederg  magistrates 
the  other  day  charged  with  wilfully  abandoning  a  child 
in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  injury  to  its  health.  The 
child  had  been  left  with  the  woman  by  two  tramps,  who 
failed  to  redeem  their  promise  to  return  and  take  it 
away.  The  woman  took  it  before  the  Castlederg 
guardians,  who  made  merry  at  her  expense.  There¬ 
upon  she  laid  it  on  the  floor  of  the  board-ioonr  and 
retired.  The  point  of  the  joke  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  Bumbles  in  conclave  assembled,  for  they  ordered 
her  to  be  prosecuted.  The  magistrates  were  evenly 
divided  as  to  the  woman’s  guilt  and  accordingly  no 
ruling  was  recorded.  I  cannot  quite  understand  the 
justices’  difficulty.  They  may  have  thought  that  to 
abandon  a  child  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Castlederg 
Bumbles  was  a  crime  deserving  of  punishment,  but  no 
evidence  was  called  upon  this  particular  point,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  evidence  it  was  manifestly  their 
duty  to  discharge  the  prisoner. 


A  good  many  quack  remedies  have  come  from  South 
Africa  in  recent  years,  and  amongst  them  must  be 
numbered  a  remedy  sold  by  the  Van  Drongelen  Cancer 
Cure  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  of  7  and  8,  Hollander’s-buildmgs 
Field-street,  Durban.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  “cure”  as  put  forward  by  the  proprietors,  is  a 
typical  quack  medicine  man’s  legend.  The  recipe 
is  stated  to  have  been  brought  originally  from 
Germany  by  a  Mrs.  Van  Drongelen,  who  was  there 
“  matron  of  a  monastery  ”  for  many  years.  Coming 
to  South  Africa,  she  fortified  the  remedy  by  the 
addition  of  other  roots  and  plants.  Her  treatment 
was  tried  by  a  Mr.  Spearman,  who  was  cured  by  it 
of  a  cancer  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  Spearman  was 
so  impressed  that  he  purchased  the  secret,  proceeded 
to  England  and  the  Continent  to  secure  several  more 
ingredients  to  still  further  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  remedy,  and,  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  now 
claims  to  cure  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated.  Perhaps 
the  Syndicate  will  let  me  know  the  address  of  the 
monastery  where  Mrs.  Van  Drongelen  was  matron.  It 
seems  to  be  a  unique  establishment. 


Another  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  does 
duty  for  dentistry  at  Farkasch’s  Teeth  Shops  was  sup¬ 
plied  at  Consett  County  Court  last  week,  where  a  dairy¬ 
man  obtained  judgment  for  £31  8s.  damages  against 
the  operator  at  the  West  Stanley  Hygienic  Institute. 
The  dairyman  had  two  teeth  drawn,  six  broken,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  gums  torn  away,  and  suffered 
from  something  resembling  cocaine  poisoning  from  the 
local  anaesthetic  employed.  His  Honour  Judge  O’Con¬ 
nor  said  the  damages  claimed  were  far  too  small,  and 
that  had  the  case  gone  to  a  higher  Court  damages  run¬ 
ning  into  three  figures  would  have  been  awarded.  The 
hint  should  be  useiul  to  the  next  victim. 


Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  ‘‘Private” 
absolutely  contidential.— -Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 


The  defaulting  bookmaker  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
an  excuse  for  his  failure  to  pay  up.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  requesting  the  settlement  of  an  overdue  account, 
John  Crossley,  of  Bridge  Lodge,  Marlow,  informed  a 
customer  that  the  omission  to  send  a  cheque  was  the 
result  of  his  partner  having  “  gone  and  left  the  whole 
of  the  affairs  in  a  terrible  muddle.”  He  added  that 
the  cheque  should  be  forwarded  directly  the  accounts 
were  got  into  something  like  order.  It  must  indeed 


have  been  a  reW  ternbIe  muddIe'  for  alth°uSh  si*  yow  wishes.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  naval  and  military 
or  seven  weeks  have  elapsed  the  promised  cheque  has  officers  will  do  everything  possible  to  discourage  this 
not  yet  arrived. _  kind  o£  business. 


Betting  circularisers  naturally  like  to  practise  upon 
the  inexperience  of  youth,  but  they  incur  some  risk  at 
the  hands  of  the  law  when  they  attempt  to  ensnare 
thbse  who  are  under  age.  This  is  what  a  “  Turf 
accountant  ”  named  Ben  White,  of  97,  Shaftesbury- 
a^  enue,  W.,  has  done  by  offering  to  accept  commissions 
from  a  youth  of  eighteen.  No  doubt  White  will  say  he 
did  not  know  he  was  addressing  a  minor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  circular  was  sent  to  the  youth  at  a  house 
which  his  parents  left  when  Im  was  fifteen,  and  the  mere 
piesence  of  the  boy  s  name  in  White’s  list  shows  how 
promiscuously  and  recklessly  this  pest’s  circulars  are 
distributed. 


Among  other  circularising  tipsters  who  have  lately 
been  commended  to  my  notice  are  Fred  Dasie,  Child- 
wick  House,  Lewisham;  Mark  B.  Pizzey,  Heath  Villa, 
Ascot ;  George  Yolland,  Belstone,  Stockport ;  Frank 
Rickaby,  174,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham;  and 
George  Leslie,  90,  Tew  Park  Road,  Birmingham.  It 
ought  to  be  obvious  to  anybody  with  an  atom  of  intelli¬ 
gence  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  stories  of  their 
predictions  put  forward  by  these  and  scores  of  similar 
harpies  they  would  not  be  selling  tips  to  strangers,  but 
making  fortunes  by  backing  horses  for  themselves. 

George  Leslie,”  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
aliases  of  the  swindler  Beston,  with  whom  Rickaby  is 
also  associated. 


The  Melbourne  Press,  7,  Eastbourne-road,  Aintree, 
Liverpool,  describes  itself  as  a  firm  of  printers, 
publishers,  and  paper  merchants,  but  its  real  character 
may  be  better  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  professes  to 
have  a  “  system  ”  of  “finding  winners”  which  is 
successful  four  times  out  of  five.  “  Honourable  sports¬ 
men  only  ”  are  asked  to  remit  5s.  for  this  precious 
system.  Evidently  the  Melbourne  Press  looks  upon 
“  honourable  sportsmen  ”  as  hopeless  simpletons. 


The  East  Ham  Bench  last  week  imposed  a  fine  of 
<  £10  and  costs  on  a  man  who  was  employed  by  one 

C.  E.  Jones,  a  bookmaker  with  an  office  at  Flushing, 
to  hand  football  betting  papers  to  the  crowd  at  the 
entrance  to  a  football  ground.  Betting  on  the  game 
with  harpies  who  operate  from  Flushing  has  become 
such  a  widespread  evil  that  I  hope  to  hear  of  many 
similar  convictions.  It  is,  though,  rather  an  absurd 
state  of  things  that,  while  the  distribution  of  the  papers 
in  this  way  is  punished  as  an  offence,  their  delivery 
through  the  Post  Office  is  unchecked. 


One  of  the  “  football  accountants  ”  operating  through 
the  post  is  A.  Bray,  of  Flushing,  who  attracted  my 
attention  last  year  on  account  of  his  insolent  offer  to 
sergeant-majors  in  the  Army  of  employment  as  touts 
at  half-a-crown  a  week.  Bray  is  now  sending  packets 
of  his  coupons  to  masters-at-arms  in  the  Navy,  with  a 
request  that  the  papers  may  be  “handed  out  to  the  men 
of  the  ship.”  “  If  you  require  remuneration,”  this 
impudent  rascal  adds,  “  I  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with 


As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  some  of  the  bookmakers 
using  an  address  at  Flushing  for  the  receipt  of  deposits 
actually  carry  on  their  business  in  London,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  probably  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  law  if  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  police. 
One  case  of  the  sort  to  which  I  drew  attention  some 
months  ago  is  that  of  "Joe  Drake”  (otherwise  Lucien 
Stokvis),  who  styles  himself  “the  Up-to-Date  Turf 
Accountant.”  In  some  particulars  of  a  complaint 
against  Drake,  indicating  that  he  is  not  so  up  to  date 
as  he  might  be  in  the  rendering  and  settlement  of 
accounts,  I  find  that  the'  receipt  of  the  sum  forwarded 
as  a  deposit  to  Flushing  was  acknowledged  by  Drake 
from  his  London  address,  whence  the  subsequent  corre¬ 
spondence  was  conducted.  It  is  absolutely  clear  from 
the  correspondence  that  these  betting  transactions  on 
a  ready-money  basis  took  place  here,  and  if  the  police 
think  the  case  a  suitable  one  for  testing  the*  law  on  the 
subject  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  assistance. 


In  America  the  law  occasionally  comes  down  upon 
the  bloodsuckers  with  a  severity  which  one  would  like 
to  see  imitated  here.  Recently  at  Hartford  the  local 
agent  of  a  notorious  Chicago  extortioner  was  fined 
$6,000  and  sentenced  to  sixty  days’  imprisonment  for 
violating  two  provisions  of  the  statute  as  to  money- 
lending — that  making  it  illegal  to  charge  interest  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that 
making  it  an  offence  to  accept  a  note  for  a  greater 
amount  than  that  actually  advanced.  Amendments  on 
similar  lines  would  vastly  improve  the  English  Money¬ 
lenders  Act. 

By  the  way,  Judge  Lumley  Smith  made  good  use  of 
the  Moneylenders  Act  in  a  case  last  week  in  which 
“  Cobb  and  Co.”— an  alias  of  the  Whiteman  blood¬ 
suckers,  who  are  more  notorious  as  “  Cox  and  Co.”— 
sued  a  man  for  £4  10s.  on  a  promissory  note.  On  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  harsh  and  unconscionable  bargain 
the  Judge  cut  down  the  amount  to  £2  10s.,  and  as  the 
usurers  have  to  pay  costs,  they  will  get  less  than  half 
what  they  claimed. 

For  the  past  week  or  so  I  have  been  inundated  with 
inquiries  respecting  a  moneylender  signing  himself  “  J. 
Grainger,”  of  11,  Duke-street,  Piccadilly,  who  has 
evidently  just  made  an  unusually  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  pestilent  circulars.  He  says  that  he  is 
“  a  straightforward  and  respectable  firm  (sic)  with  years 
of  good  reputation  to  maintain,”  and  he  prints  a 
number  of  letters  which  he  alleges  were  received  from 
grateful  borrowers  during  1907  and  1908.  A  sufficient 
comment  upon  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
March  17,  1909,  that  “  J.  Grainger  ”  was  registered 
as  the  alias  of  John  Goldstein,  of  111,  Brondesbury- 
road,  N.W. 

Another  advertiser  of  the  same  class,  named  Win. 
Rowand,  of  66,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  is  spreading  his 
net  specially  for  people  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  Stock 
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Exchange  transactions.  They  are  told  that  if  they  do 
not  care  to  apply  to  their  brokers  for  a  loan  “  for  the 
account  or  longer,”  he  will  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  though  he  adds 
that  he  does  not  profess  to  do  business  at  bank  rates. 
This  frankness  is  unusual  in  one  of  his  tribe,  but  really 
the  statement  was  superfluous.  The  idea  that  dealings 
in  stocks  and  shares  can  be  successfully  conducted  with 
money  borrowed  at  usurious  interest  is  grotesquely 
absurd,  and  the  speculator  who  raises  the  wind  at  66, 
Viotoria-street  is  pretty  certain  to  be  blown  into  the 
bankruptcy  court. 


Todd  Potts  “  D.  Litt,”  of  12,  Upper  Cliff-road, 
Gorleston,  is  at  his  old  game.  He  pleads  an  aged 
mother  and  three  little  children  as  an  excuse  to  appeal 
to  “fellow  Christians”  to  send  him  half-a-crown  for  a 
book  of  poems.  He  states  that  lie  has  embarked  the 
only  few  pounds  he  possesses  to  bring  the  work  out, 
and  that  he  is  proud  to  say  the  King  has  graciously 
accepted  a  copy,  while  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the 
King  of  Sweden  have  honoured  him  with  their 
patronage.  This  may  be  true,  for  the  begging-letter 
writer  not  infrequently  flies  at  high  game,  but  it  is 
no  reason  why  any  one  else  should  patronise  Potts. 
Neither  his  poems  nor  his  doctorate  can  be  seriously 
considered  as  claims  to  quarter  himself  on  the  charit¬ 
able  public,  while  the  aged  mother  and  children  would 
have  starved  long  ago  if  they  had  been  dependent  on 
him  for  subsistence. 


“The  enclosed  may  interest  you,  it  appears  to  be  a 
swindle,”  remarks  a  lady  correspondent  who  has 
received  one  of  the  St.  Bride  Watch  Co.,  Ltd.,  circulars 
with  her  signature  attached.  This  signature,  it  is 
apparent,  has  been  cut  from  her  contribution  to  a 
limerick  competition,  and  she  wonders  how  the  St.  Bride 
gang  got  hold  of  it.  My  dear  madam,  they  bought 
it,  for  with  characteristic  cynicism  the  proprietors  of 
most  of  the  newspapers  which  made  use  of  the  limerick 
craze  for  building  up  a  bogus  circulation  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  selling  the  signatures  of  competitors  to  the 
gangs  who  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  simple-minded 
people.  Another  of  these  circulars  has  attached  to  it 
the  signature  of  a  boy  of  eight,  which  has  apparently, 
been  cut  from  a  postcard.  Even  children,  it  appears, 
are  to  be  invited  to  invest  their  pocket-money  in 
“  simulation  gold  ”  watches. 


Another  name  needs  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
tricksters  who  advertise  their  ability  to  put  people  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  employment  on  steamships,  and 
obtain  2s.  for  a  two-page  circular  of  “  instructions  ” 
containing  no  information  which  could  not  be  picked 
tip  at  any  shipping  office.  This  name  is  that  of 
William  Break  all,  Birkdale,  Southport,  and  he  is  busy 
advertising  at  the  moment  in  Irish  newspapers,  which, 
like  many  of  their  English  contemporaries,  are  not 
above  assisting  these  gentry  in  their  raids  on  the 
(pockets  on  the  unemployed. 


“  Can  you  give  me  any  advice  regarding  the 
Ophthalmic  Institute,  41,  Fitzroy-square  1  ”  asks  a  corre¬ 


spondent,  whose  father,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  is 
troubled  with  incipient  cataract,  and  has  been  told  at 
Guy’s  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  cataract  is 
ripe  for  operation.  My  advice  to  him  and  to  all 
similar  sufferers  is  to  trust  Guy’s  and  to  leave  the 
Ophthalmic  Institute  alone.  The  eye  is  a  delicate  organ 
to  treat,  and  not  one  which  should  be  treated  by  an 
unqualified  practitioner.  The  Ophthalmic  Institute  is 
I  believe,  now  under  the  charge  of  a  Madame  Pomies, 
who  carries  on  there  a  system  of  eye  treatment  devised 
by  her  late  husband.  According  to  “  Secret  Remedies,” 
the  principal  remedy  used  is  a  lotion,  composed  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  glycerine  and  water,  and  any 
medical  man  is  competent  to  say  whether  such  a  lotion 
is  capable  of  removing  cataract. 


For  all  their  glowing  representations  as  to  the  value 
of  their  appliances,  the  ear-drum  merchants  can  never 
be  tempted  to  put  them  to  the  practical  test  of  “  no 
cure,  no  pay.”  A  gentleman  wrote  to  “  Professor  ” 
Hoffmann  the  other  day  offering  to  pay  handsomely  for 
a  pair  of  this  worthy’s  “  ear  ’phones  ”  if  they  helped  to 
mitigate  his  deafness.  Hoffman’s  confidence  in  the 
efficiency  of  his  appliances  may  be  gathered  from  his 
reply.  He  offered  in  one  of  his  stock  follow-up  letters 
to  accept  10s.  6d.  for  a  pair  of  the  ’phones  instead  of 
a  guinea.  As  they  cannot  cost  more  than  a  few  pence 
to  manufacture,  only  one  deduction  can  be  drawn  from 
his  failure  to  accept  the  offer  to  take  his  chance  of 
getting  a  guinea  and  a  half  instead  of  half  a  guinea  for 
the  ’phones. 

I  learn,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  last  week  concern¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Linen  Company,  of  54,  Gor don-street, 
Glasgow,  that  the.  “company”  is  a  one-man  affair 
domiciled  in  a  little  office,  sufficiently,  but  not  extrava- 
gantlv,  furnished  with  a  table  and  chair.  The  one  man 
is  a  Mr.  M.  Singleman — the  M.,  I  fancy,  stands  for 
Moses — who  calls  at  the  office  every  day  or  two  for 
letters.  These  facts  would  suggest  that  cash  on  delivery 
rather  than  cash  with  order  would  be  the  best  course 
to  adopt  when  purchasing  shirts  from  the  Singleman 
Company. 

The  North  British  Academy,  of  Claremont-buildipgs, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  still  energetically  touting  for 
“  Fellows,”  who,  on  payment  of  £3  3s.  down  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea,  or  a  life  subscription 
of  £10  10s.,  are  granted  a  diploma  and  the  right  to 
affix  the  letters  F.N.B.A.  to  their  names.  One  recent 
recipient  is  an  Army  officer  in  India,  who  is  also 
invited  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  on  the  “  Flono- 
rary  Council.”  What  use  an  officer  in  India  could  be 
to  the  North  British  Academy,  or  the  letters  F.N.B.A. 
to  him,  seem  to  be  equally  doubtful.  I  see  it  stated 
in  the  circular  setting  out  the  objects  of  the  Academy 
that  it  has  received  “  the  hearty  approval  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  -the  distinguished  members  of  the  honorary 
council  whose  names  are  given.”  The  first  three  are 
Lord  Milner,  Earl  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  scheme  of 
selling  diplomas  carrying  the  right  to  use  the  letters 
F.N.B.A.  really  does  receive  their  “hearty  approval 
and  co-operation.” 
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I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Austen 
Debenham  and  Co.,  of  72,  New  Bond-street,  whose 
advertisement  for  a  home  for  three  little  girls  was 
referred  to  in  Truth  last  week.  Messrs.  Debenham 
say:  — 

Our  notice  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  concerning  ourselves 
which  appears  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Truth.  We  beg  to  state 
that  wo  are  in  no  way  connected  with  any  other  firm,  and  at  the 
time  of  advertising  for  the  Home  for  the  Girls,  we  had  also  other 
children  to  place  out. 

A  more  meagre  answer — if  answer  it  can  be  called — to 
my  criticisms  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce.  As, 
however,  Messrs.  Debenham  have  placed  themselves  in 
communication  with  me,  perhaps  they  will  now  kindly 
inform  me  (1)  whether  Mr.  Bartlett  is  or  has  been  at 
any  time  connected  with  the  firm;  (2)  how  many 
unsuited  clients  they  had  on  their  books  at  the  time 
they  advertised  for  the  home  for  three  little  girls; 
(3)  how  many  of  these  unsuited  clients  were  placed 
in  communication  with  the  parents  of  the  three 
children ,  (4]  how  many  fees  were  received  from 

persons  in  respect  of  this  particular  advertisement? 


A  resident  of  Torquay,  a  Mr.  Arthur  Roofe  Hunt, 
the  other  day  was  informed  by  a  member  of  his  family 
that  two  boys  had  the  audacity,  in  broad  daylight,  to 
mount  a  garden  wall  opposite  his  residence  and  plunder 
a  peach.  He  was  so  appalled  at  this  example  of 
juvenile  depravity  that  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  local 
paper,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
brought  it  about.  No,  it  was  not  a  consequence  of  the 
Budget,  but 


All  this  is. one  of  the  many  results 
conformists  in  Torquay  against  the 
One  of  the  greatest  curses  of 
crop  of  non-“  catechismed  ”  churches 
bold  elementary  moral  teaching  in 
and  stealing  ”  and  “  evil  speaking  ” 
the  results  of  modern  training. 


of  the  crusade  of  the  No 
teachings  of  the  Catechisr 
Torquay  is  the  enormc 
churches  which  apparent 
public  contempt.  “  Pickir 
have  been  but  a  sample  < 


The  reference  to  “  evil _  speaking  ”  must  surely  have 
crept  into  this  denunciation  inadvertently! 


One ^ of  my  readers  questions  whether  it  is  customary 
with  railway  companies  to  admit  their  liability  *to  return 
the  difference,  in  fare  when  a  first-class  passenger  finds 
his  compartment  filled  with  third-class  ticket-holders. 
He  relates  that  on  two  occasions  he  found  his  first-class 
compartment  used  as  a  third-class  one  when  travelling 
between  Crewe  and  Holyhead,  and  on  the  second  occa¬ 
sion  he  applied  for  a  refund  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  fares.  The  answer  he  received,  however,  was 
that  he  had  had  the  accommodation  he  paid  for,  and  that 
he  could  not  seriously  think  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
refund.  I  can,  however,  cite  my  own  experience  to 
the  contrary  effect.  Not  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
make  a  similar  request,  having  travelled  50  miles  in  a 
first-class  compartment  packed  with  eight  or  ten  excur¬ 
sionists,  and  I  received  the  difference  of  fare  by  return 
of  post  without  any  question  being  raised.  Other 
people  tell  me  that  this  has  been  their  experience  also. 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  has  not  had  occasion  to  study  the  law  on  this 
point. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  red-tapeism  with  which  railway 
companies  irritate  the  travelling  public.  Knowing  that 
return  halves  of  tourist  tickets  between  London  and 


Exeter  were  available  by  either  the  Great  Western  or 
the  South-Western  line,  two  passengers  who  had  booked 
from  Sutton  via  Paddington  came  back  via  Waterloo. 
On  the  ground  that  the  tickets  were  only  interchange¬ 
able  if  actually  taken  at  Paddington  or  Waterloo,  the 
South-Western  collector  insisted  upon  payment  of  the 
two  ordinary  single  fares  from  Exeter,  amounting  to 
£1  8s.  7d.,  and  stated  that  an  application  for  a  refund 
should  be  made  to  the  Great  Western  Company.  This 
was  done,  and  the  Great  Western  replied  that  they 
had  passed  the  application  on  to  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Company,  which  issued  the  tickets  at 
Sutton.  Eventually  a  refund  of  17s.  lid.  was  obtained, 
the  Brighton  Company  explaining  in  answer  to  a  remon¬ 
strance  that  the  Great  Western  refused  to  make  any 
further  allowance. 


The  net  result  was,  therefore,  that  the  two  passengers 
were  mulcted  in  a  sum  of  10s.  Sd.  because  they  had 
booked  through  from  Sutton  to  Exeter  via  Paddington 
instead  of  taking  their  tickets  at  the  latter  station. 
It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  they  should  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  regulations  beforehand ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  subsequent  inquiries  showed  that  there  was  a 
conflict  of  opinion  even  among  railway  officials  as  to 
the  interchangeability  of  the  tickets  in  question,  and 
when  they  are  in  doubt  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  public  will  avoid  mistakes.  In  itself  the  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  tickets  between  London  and  Exeter  is  a 
very  sensible  one,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  railway 
management  that  it  should  be  needlessly  limited  and 
made  a  source  of  loss  and  annoyance  to  passengers  in 

this  manner. 


BRAINS  AND  BLOTTING-PADS. 

(Suggested  by  certain  recent  observations  of  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton’s.) 

Oh !  v/hen  you  take  your  pen  bewixt 
Your  finger  and  your  thumb, 

And  there  you  stop,  completely  fixed, 

Because  ideas  wron’t  come, 

The  raison  d’etre  is  very  plain  : 

Your  blood’s  not  flowing  to  }?our  brain. 

So  when  you’re  thus  stuck  up,  instead 
Of  writing  drivel  bad, 

Lean  forward  and  recline  your  head 
Upon  your  blotting-pad  : 

At  once  will  flow  the  needful  blood, 

And  with  ideas  your  brain  will  flood. 

As  I  peruse  our  current  press, 

A  par  full  oft  I  see, 

Whose  total  lack  of  wittiness 
Suggesteth  unto  me 
That  blood  from  brain  was  far  remote 
In  him  that  paragraph  who  wrote. 

Nay,  I  myself — I’ll  frankly  own — 

Am  sometimes  rather  dull ; 

My  verse  at  whiles  (it  has  been  known) 

Suggests  a  bloodless  skull. 

’Twas  ever  thus ;  at  moments  odd, 

Good  Homer’s  epic  self  would  nod. 

But  henceforth  I’ll  o’erflow  with  wit, 

Sir  Lauder  shows  me  how ; 

These  lines,  indeed,  axe  full  of  grit 
Which  I  am  writing  now. 

How  else,  when  all  the  while  I’ve  had 
My  forehead  on  my  blotting-pad  ? 
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SCRUTATOR. 


THE  PERUVIAN  AMAZON  HORRORS. 

SOME  FRESH  EVIDENCE. 

URINGr  the  last  week  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  two  South  American  gentlemen,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  confirm  all  that  is  really  material  in  the 
evidence  that  I  have  given  of  the  abominations  inci 
dental  to  the  rubber-collecting  industry  on  the  Putu¬ 
mayo.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  actually  visited 
the  country,  but  both  are  familiar  with  the  facts  from 
people  who  have  been  there,  and  they  have  both  pio- 
mised  to  obtain  for  me  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  which 
will  place  the  facts  'beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
This  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  time,  for  it  takes  a 
month  for  a  communication  to  pass  between  London 
and  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
in  view  of  the  contradictions  that  have  emanated  from 
the  Peruvian  Legation,  the  professions  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  London  directors  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company,  and  the  suggestion  from  both  these 
quarters  that  all  the  allegations  that  have  been  made 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  company’s 
staff  on  the  spot  are  more  or  less  concocted  for  dishonest 
purposes,  I  will  give  the  substance  of  what  one  of  these 
South  American  gentlemen  has  told  me. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  mention  the  gentleman  s 
name  at  the  moment  ;  he  does  not  desire  it,  and  he 
has  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts.  He  has 
passed,  however,  many  months  in  a  Colombian  town 
close  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  and  there  he  was  in 
close  contact  with  certain  people  who  have  travelled 
in  the  rubber  country  across  the  frontier,  and  whose 
position  places  the  credibility  of  their  statements  beyond 
all  question.  I  am  not  going  to  say  more  than  that 
at  the  moment,  as  I  hope  to  obtain  the  evidence  of 
these  witnesses  themselves  in  the  course  of  time. 
What  my  informant  has  learned  from  them  is  pre¬ 
cisely  identical  with  what  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Mi. 
Perkins  have  related  from  their  own  observations. 
The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is  the  system  of 
forcing  the  Indians  to  bring  in  rubber  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stations.  The  Indians  are  a  quiet  and  in¬ 
offensive  people,  but,  like  all  savages,  indisposed 
to  do  more  work  than  is  necessary  for  their  bale  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  head  of  a  tribe  is  ordered  by  a  district 
superintendent  of  the  company  to  bring  in  a  given 
amount  of  rubber  in  a  given  time.  The  amount  is 
such  as  to  make  the  task  beyond  the  natural  eneigies 
of  the  Indians,  and  it  consequently  happens  frequently 
that  the  required  amount  is  not  forthcoming  at  the 
appointed  time.  Compulsion  is  then  applied  by  the 
*  lash.  The  ordinary  method  is  to  tie  the  men  to  stakes 
and  flog  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  bear  per¬ 
manent  evidence  of  their  punishment.  If  after  this 
lesson  the  required  amount  of  rubber  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  the  head  of  the  tribe  is  next  made  an  example 
of  in  the  same  way.  Again,  when  flogging  fails,  the 
natives  are  simply  shot.  They  are  terribly  frightened 
of  fire-arms,  and  it  seems  to  be  found  that  to  pick  off 
a  few  with  a  rifle  or  revolver  has  a  more  stimulating 
effect  upon  them  than  even  the  lash. 

My  informant  has  heard  precisely  the  same  account 


as  that  given  by  Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins  o_ 
the  condition  'of  want,  semi-starvation,  and  general 
misery  to  which  thei  aborigines  have  been  reduced  by 
the  merciless  tyranny  of  the  rubber-hunters.  Mr. 
Hardenburg  heard,  among  other  things,  at  Iquitos  that 
the  population  of  the  district  had  been  reduced  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

I  have  not  previously  alluded  to  this,  because  it  is  a 
fact  difficult  to  ascertain.  My  present  information, 
however,  gives  the  same  impression.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  Indians  are  murdered  indiscriminately,  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  practically  the  slaves  of  their 
oppressors,  they  are  compelled  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  rubber-collecting,  unable  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  by  husbandry  and  hunting,  and  consequently 
dependent  for  their  food  on  the  supplies  furnished  by 
the  company,  which  are  too  scanty  to  support  the 
population  properly.  Hence  the  emaciated  and 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  people  described  by  the 
American  travellers  and  other  witnesses.  The  condition 
of  these  aborigine's  seems,  in  fact,  to  be1  one  of  slavery 
more  horrible  than  lias  ever  existed — at  any  rate,  out¬ 
side  the  Congo  Free  State.  It  has  sometimes  been 
argued  in  defence  of  slavery  that  the  fact  of  the  slave 
being  the  property  of  his  master  gives  the  latter  an 
incentive  to  treat  him  properly  and  keep  him  in  good 
condition,  like  a  horse  or  a  clog.  But  these  unhappy 
creatures  on  the  Putumayo  are  the  serfs  of  a  trading 
corporation,  directed  by  gentlemen  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  are  consequently  in  the  hands 
of  subordinate  employees  who  feel  no  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  employers’  property  in  good  condition — who 
have,  in  fact,  no  interest  but  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  rubber  from  the  country  in  the  smallest 
possible  time.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  labour  is  so 
abundant  that  the  possibility  of  seriously  impairing  it 
by  murder  and  cruelty  is  not  likely  to  present  itself 
to  the  men  on  the  spot.  This  is  the  answer  to  the 
contention  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  that  it  would  not 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company, 
or  those  from  whom  it  bought  the  property,  to  treat 
the  native  population  otherwise  than  humanely.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  human  beings  condemned  to  a 
more  pitiable  fate  than  these  unarmed  and  unwarlike 
aborigines,  placed,  as  they  are,  in  a  remote  district 
where  law  exists  only  in  name,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
bands  of  adventurers,  themselves  often  little  more  than 
savages,  who  are  only  there  to  make  these  poor  wretches 
toil  their  lives  out  for  some  impersonal  owner  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles  away.  Cold-blooded  outrages  and 
vile  depravity  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome 
of  such  conditions,  and  any  testimony  of  such  things 
from  independent  observations  becomes  m  consequence 
inherently  credible.  I  have  already  given  quite  enough 
evidence  of  such  a  character  to  satisfy  all  who  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  case ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  confirm  and  multiply  it  in  due  course. 

There  was  one  little  point,  only  alluded  to  inci¬ 
dentally  in  last  week’s  Truth,  which  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  again,  in  view  of  its  value  in  refuting 
the  denials  that  have  emanated  from  the  Peruvian 
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Legation  in  London.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Lembcke, 
the  Peruvian  Charge  d’ Affaires,  that  all  the  evidence  of 
high-handed  outrages  committed  with  impunity  in  this 
part  of  the  Peruvian  dominions  comes  from  individuals 
totally  unworthy  of  credit,  and  has  been  obtained  for 
some  object  unspecified,  but  presumably  connected  with 
the  blackmailing  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  in  my  possession 
came  to  me  through  Mr.  Hardenburg,  this  seemed  a 
direct  reflection  upon  that  gentleman.  In  answer  to 
it,  I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  Mr.  Perkins,  had  placed  their  own  case  against 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  authorities;  and  that  according  to  a 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is  now  in  the  ' 
United  States,  the  Peruvian  Government  had  settled 
the  claim  for  £500.  But  last  week,  just  as  Truth, 
was  going  to  press,  Mr.  Hardenburg  brought  to  me  an 
official  communication  which  he  had  himself  just, 
received  from  Washington,  confirming  the  news  sent 
by  Mr.  Perkins.  This  document  puts  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  It  follows  necessarily  that  what¬ 
ever  suggestions  the  Peruvian  Charge  d’ Affaires 
may  airily  circulate  in  London  regarding  what 
his  Government  knows,  the  Peruvian  Government 
has  not  found  itself  in  a  position  to  dispute, 
any  of  the  allegations  of  Messrs.  Hardenburg  and 
Perkins  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  them¬ 
selves  treated.  It  has  frankly  admitted  their  claim 
and  given  them  substantial  compensation.  It  certainly 
is  not  open,  after  this,  toi  the  Peruvian  Government  or 
its  representatives  in  London  to  make  any  imputations 
upon  the  veracity  of  these  two  American  gentlemen, 
still  less  to  impute  to  them  dishonourable  motives  in 
making  public  what  they  suffered  and  saw  on  the 
Putumayo. 

As  I  am  devoting  so  much  space  to  this  subject, 
I  suppose  that  I  ought  to  publish  the  following 
further  communication  from  the  London  office  of  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company: — • 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Ltd., 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

October  8,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  of  Truth,  Carteret-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Sip., — I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  are 
sending  to-day  to  the  Morning  Leader. — Yours  truly, 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Ltd. 

H.  P.  Smith,  Secretary. 

[Enclosure.] 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Ltd., 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

October  8,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Leader. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  the  report  of  an  interview  between  your 
representative  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  appearing  in  your  paper  of  the  27th  ult.,  and  beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  Board  had  no  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
occurrences  which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  until  they  read 
them  in  the  newspapers. — Yours  truly, 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  Abel  Alarco,  Managing  Director. 

The  letter  to  the  Morning  Leader  refers  to  the 
incident  which  took  place  when  a  representative  of  that 
paper  attended  at  the  company’s  office  in  pursuance  of 
an  appointment  for  an  interview  with  one  or  more  of 
the  directors.  After  being  told  by  the  official  in  charge 
that  the  directors  did  not  want  anything  more  pub¬ 
lished,  he  was  presented  with  an  envelope  containing 
a  bank-note.  On  his  protesting  against  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  official  explained  that  the  manager  wished,  not 
to  purchase  silence  by  a  bribe,  but  to  make  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  reporter’s  services  at  a  previous  interview. 


Subsequently,  a  Mr.  Smith  called  to  see  the  Editor  of  the 
Morning  Leader  and  explained  that  the  previous 
explanation  was  the  result  of  a  mistake.  He  had  mis¬ 
understood  the  manager’s  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  bank-note,  owing  to  the  manager  being  a  Spaniard 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English.  (I  may  here 
mention  that  I  have  since  had  a  letter  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  visited  the  company’s  office  on  business  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  spent  several  hours  there.  He  noticed 
that  the  clerks  and  another  gentleman  whom  he  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  manager  or  a  director  conversed  in 
Spanish,  while  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  spoke  to 
him  [the  -witness]  in  very  good  English.)  However,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  the  directors  now  feel  called 
upon  to  inform  the  public  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
bank-note  incident  until  it  was  referred  to  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Nobody  could  well  have  supposed  that  they 
did,  and  no  one  has  suggested  it.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  had  they  informed  the  public  what 
notice  they  took  of  the  incident  when  it  came  to  their 
knowledge  in  this  way,  and  what  it  was  that  the  manager 
really  instructed  the  secretary  to  do  with  the  bank-note. 

But  the  whole  affair  is  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue* 
and  the  letter  of  the  directors  is  chiefly  of  value  as  a 
revelation  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  London  board  of 
this  company.  Their  denial  of  all  knoivledge  of  the  bank¬ 
note  is  very  much  .of  a  piece  with  their  denial  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  atrocities  in  their  territory  on  the  Putu¬ 
mayo.  In  both  cases  they  know7  nothing  of  the  matter 
until  they  read  of  it  in  the  London  press,  and,  having 
said  so  much,  they  seem  to  think  they  have  said  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  them.  They  think  it  desirable 
to  write  to  the  press  to  discharge  themselves  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  hanky-panky  with  the  bank-note ;  but 
they  apparent^  feel  no  call  upon  them  to  tell  the  public 
that  they  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  awful  allegations 
in  regard  to  their  rubber  estates,  that  they  intend  to 
sift  these  statements  to  the  bottom,  and  that  they  are 
resolved  to  remove  all  ground  for  such  an  indictment 
of  their  business  in  future.  It  seems  necessary  to 
inform  them  that  this  is  what  the  public  is  wmiting  for. 
They  are  at  liberty,  if  they  please,  to  suspend  judg¬ 
ment  on  their  own  employees  until  they  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  condition  of  their  property  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  aborigines  (not  to  mention  the 
Colombians)  have  been  treated.  But  in  the  meantime 
they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
appreciate  their  responsibility  and  that  they  intend  to 
fulfil  it. 

THE  FRAUDS  OF  BEBRO-BENSON. 

It  gave  me  considerable  satisfaction  to  see  that 
justice  had  at  last  effectually,  if  tardily,  overtaken  the 
man  Bebro,  alias  Harry  Benson,  for  his  frauds  in 
connection  with  Feltham’s  Bank,  the  International 
Securities  Corporation,  and  the  British  and  Colonial 
Securities  Corporation.  There  seemed  at  one  time  to 
be  some  risk  that  this  clever  specimen  of  an  up-to-date 
(Jeremy  Diddler  would  crown  his  career  by  diddling 
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(the  law.  For  the  best  part  of  a  year  he  contrived 
to  keep  justice  at  arm’s  length  by  the  plea  that  a 
trial  would  place  his  life  in  jeopardy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  is  afflicted  with  certain  incurable  diseases, 
-but  it  is  a  fact  that  whilst  his  trial  was  postponed 
from  month  to  month  on  the  strength  of  medical 
certificates,  Benson  was  leading  a  strenuous  life  in 
the  City,  and  under  fresh  disguises  engineering  further 
raids  on  the  pockets  of  the  public.  By  all  means  let 
mercy  temper  justice,  but  the  idea  that  a  swindler 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  at  large,  and  even  to 
continue  his  swindling,  because  he  is  not  in  good 
health,  is  a  piece  of  namby-pamby  sentimentalism  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy.  In  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
Benson  -was,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  society, 
•confronted  by  a  judge  who  knew  precisely  how  to  handle 
such  a  whining,  hypocritical  rascal.  His  brazen-faced 
attempts  to  represent  himself  as  the  innocent  victim 
of  a  wicked  conspiracy,  his  melodramatic  appeals,  and 
his  crocodile  tears,  were  all  unavailing,  and  he  received 
the  sentence  of  five  years’  penal  servitude  which  he 
richly  merited. 

The  story  of  his  life  makes  it  clear  that  Benson 
suffers  from  a  moral  malady  quite  as  incurable  as  his 
physical  ailments.  Under  his  original  name  of  Henry 
Joseph  Bebro,  he  began  to  go  wrong  when  still  a 
youth.  He  was  first  accused  of  fraud  when  serving 
in  a  solicitor’s  office  as  an  articled  clerk,  and,  though 
he  escaped  a  conviction  in  that  case  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  betake  himself  to  America 
rather  than  face  another  charge  of  fraud,  brought 
against  him  at  Durham  in  1888.  In  the  States  he 
engaged  in  various  dishonest  schemes,  with  the  result 
that,  after  one  or  two  close  shaves,  he  was  eventually 
convicted  as  a  common  and  notorious  swindler  and 
sentenced  to  an  indeterminate  period  of  not  less  than 
five  or  more  than  nine  years’  penal  servitude. 
For  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  confined  in  a  criminal 
lunatic  asylum,  and  some  incidents  in  his  career  since 
his  return  to  his  native  land  suggest  that  his  mental 
condition  is  not  precisely  normal.  It  is,  for  example, 
difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way  his  folly  in  pub¬ 
lishing  here,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  book 
entitled,  “  In  the  Name  of  the  Law,”  which  disclosed 
his  experiences  in  prisons  and  asylums  in  the  United 
States,  for  although  he  posed  as  a  victim  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  injustice,  nobody  was  likely  to  be  deceived. 
However,  even  if  he  is  a  trifle  mad,  that  is  only  one 
more  reason  why  he  should  be,  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling- 
put  it,  “  secluded  from  contact  with  the  public,” 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  again  the  familiar  story 
of  the  frauds  which  were  practised  hy  the  International 
Securities  Corporation  and  Feltham’s  Bank.  Two 
points,  however,  call  for  notice.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  high  time  the  law  placed  some  restriction  upon 
the  use  of  the  word  “bank”  as  the  title,  of  a  business. 
The  mere  name  conveys  an  assurance  of  safety  and 
respectability  to  many  people  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  assumed  by  any  individual  or  company,  however 
Impecunious  or  shady,  and  Feltham’s  is  a  by  no  means 
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solitary  example  of  the  way  in  which  investors  are 
thereby  deluded..  In  the  second  place,  as  a  journalist 
myself,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  press  played  a  dis¬ 
reputable  part  in  Benson’s  frauds.  Just  before  this 
ex-convict  launched  Feltham’s  Bank,  Limited,  to  take 
over  a  business  he  had  previously  started — which  the 
company  did,  subject  to  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  office  furni¬ 
ture  ! — he  approached  one  of  my  staff  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Truth  should  have  a  share  of  the  big  amount 
he  was  going  to  spend  in  advertising.  The  answer 
was  a  paragraph  in  the  next  issue  of  Truth  warning 
the  public  against  Benson  and  Feltham’s  Bank,  while 
against  the  premium  bond  traffic  of  the  International 
Securities  Corporation  innumerable  warnings  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  these  columns.  So  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  the  only  other  journal  which  consistently  cautioned 
its  readers  against  these  frauds  v/as  the  Morning  Leader. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  monthly  magazines,  as  well,  aided  and  abetted 
Benson  and  his  fellow  swindlers  by  inserting  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  “corporation”  and  the  “bank,”  often 
in  the  guise  of  editorial  articles.  It  is  impossible  for 
my  contemporaries  to  plead  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  real  nature  of  these  undertakings.  Nobody  with  a 
glimmering  of  business  knowledge  could  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive.  that  the  advertisements  were  mere  fraudulent 
flat- traps,  and  even  if  editors  and  advertisement 
'managers  were  such  innocent  babes,  the  true  state  of 
the  case  was  in  this  instance  conclusively  proved  by 
various  proceedings  in  the  courts  as  well  as  by  expo¬ 
sures  in  Truth.  How  much  the.  newspapers  received 
from  Benson  is  their  own  secret,  but  it  must  represent 
a  big  percentage  on  the  enormous  sums  of  which  he 
robbed  the  public.  What  is  more',  the  press  exhibited 
!a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  “bank” 
and  the  “  corporation  ”  by  doing  business  with  them 
on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  so  that  when  the-  crash  came 
the  proprietors  of  the  papers  were  not  left  to  whistle  for 
their  money  like  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  frauds. 
In  one  way  I  was  a  victim  myself,  for  as  the  outcome 
of  my  repeated  exposures  I  was  served  with  a  writ 
for  libel  in  the  name  of  the  “bank,”  and  although  it 
never  came  into  court  I  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
for  costs  in  preparing  my  defence.  However,  this  is 
liot  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  to  pay  for  warning 
the  public  against  swindles  out  of  which  a  large  section 
of  the  press  is  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  I  wonder 
whether  I  shall  live  to  see  some  eminent — possibly 
even  noble — newspaper  proprietor  standing  in  the  dock 
beside  the  swindler  with  whom  he  has  collaborated. 

JERSEY  JUSTICE. 

In  the  administration  of  the  English  law  of  libel 
newspaper  proprietors  are  sometimes  hit  unfairly,  but 
after  reading  of  the  latest  exploit  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Jersey  I  thank  my  stars  that  Truth  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  quaint  tribunal. 
Here  we  do,  at  any  rate,  get  a  hearing  before  we  are 
cast  in  damages.  In  Jersey  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
trial  is  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  The 
plaintiff  puts  forward  his  claim,  and  judgment  is  given 
in  his  favour  without  more  ado.  This  procedure, 
which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  was  adopted 
a  few  days  ago  in  an  action  against  the  proprietors 
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of  the  Jersey  Times.  The  plaintiff  was  a  man  -who' bad 
been  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  against  a  young 
girl,  but  acquitted  by  “  a  sufficient  number  ”  of  the 
jury.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Jersey  law  that 
it  does  not  require  a  unanimous  verdict  or  provide  for 
a  fresh  trial  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement,  but  actually 
enables  a  minority  of  the  jury  to  over-ride  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  majority.  In  commenting  upon  this  case 
the  Jersey  Times  stated  that  only  seven  out  of  twenty- 
four  jurymen  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  and  the 
article  went  on  to  declare  that  this  minority  were 
“  absolutely  blind  to  the  evidence,”  that  they  brought 
about  “  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice,”  and  that  “  an 
infamous  scoundrel,”  with  “  disgraceful  antecedents,” 
had  consequently  been  liberated,  “probably  to  recom¬ 
mence  his  evil  deeds  of  all  sorts  and.  descriptions.”  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  at  his  trial  that  he  was  an 
individual  against  whom  there  was  a  long  record  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  convictions  for  various  offences. 

When  the  action  for  libel,  based  on  this  outspoken 
article,  came  before  the  Minor  Division  of  the  Royal 
Court — consisting  of  three  jurats,  including  the 
Lieutenant-Bailiff-^the  plaintiff's  counsel  formally 
presented  his  statement  of  claim,  and.  the  Solicitor- 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  formally  submitted 
a  plea  of  justification.  The  jurats  then  at  once  retired, 
and  on  their  return  the  following  judgment  was 
delivered  :  — 

The  Court,  setting  aside  the  defendants’  plea,  condemns  them 
to  .pay  the  plaintiff  £5  damages  and  costs. 

The  Solicitor-General  immediately  applied  for  leave  to 
appeal,  whereupon  one  of  the  jurats  asked  whether  the 
defendants  could  prove  that  they  had  not  published  the 
article!  In  Jersey,  you  see,  they  follow  the  classic 
example  of  Jedburgh  justice  by  giving  judgment  first, 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  do  not  complete  the  farce  by 
holding  a  trial  afterwards.  For  the  benefit  of  this 
intelligent  jurat  it  was  explained  that — as  the  plea 
of  justification  plainly  implied — publication  was  not 
denied,  but  that  the  defendants  were  prepared  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  everything  in  the  article,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  reminded  the  Court  that  his  clients  had  been 
condemned  before  he  had  spoken  on  their  behalf,  and 
before  any  evidence  whatever  had  been  taken.  How¬ 
ever,  leave  to  appeal  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  the 
case  ended  with  a  remark  by  the  Solicitor-General  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  procedure.  Nor  have  I. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  anywhere 
except  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  vagaries  of  this  Royal  Court  have  long  made 
it  the  laughing-stock  of  ■  everybody,  with  the  exception, 
probably,  of  the  victims  of  its  foolishness  and  incom¬ 
petence.  Occasionally  the  victim  is  a  stranger  to  the 
island,  as  in  the  case — dealt  with  in  last  week's  Truth 
—of  the  London  visitor  who  was  summarily  arrested 
and  imprisoned  because  be  declined  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  an  hotel  bill  which,  as  the  Court  itself  found, 
contained  over-charges.  More  commonly,  of  course, 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  6  months;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  Cd.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth” 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


the  sufferers  are  inhabitants  of  Jersey,  and  I  suppose 
it  will  be  said  that  if  they  choose  to  submit  to  this 
serio-comic  administration  of  the  law  they  may  very 
well  be  left  to  stew  in  their  own  juice.  But  despite 
the  innate  conservatism  of  the  islanders  in  everything 
pertaining  to  their  ancient  institutions,  I  doubt  whether 
they  really  relish  a  stat6  of  affairs  which  so  constantly 
exposes  Jersey  to  the  derision  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A.  WARNING  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  mass  of  information  relating  to  that  ingenious  trap 
for  advertisers  which  figures  in  Truth  Cautionary  List 
under  the  name  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Magazine 
has  recently  been  placed  at  my  disposal.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  accumulated  in  the  course  of  an  action 
brought  by  a  company  styled  Incorporated  Journals, 
Ltd.,  the  proprietors  of  the  magazine,  but  the  action 
having  been  settled  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
bringing  the  facts  before  the  public,  as  in  the  public 
interest  they  undoubtedly  -should  be  brought.  As  to 
the  action  itself,  the  facts  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  defendants  were  an  hotel  company,  whose 
(manager  and  secretary  in  June  last  received  a'  letter 
from  “  Stafford  Elliman,”  who  described  himself  as 
•editor  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Magazine, 
asking  for  an  appointment  for  his  representative  to 
icall  to  take  notes  with  a  view  to  writing  up  th e, 
business.  The  interview  was  given,  further  corre¬ 
spondence  followed,  and  ultimately  the  publication 
of  an  illustrated  article  was  arranged  for,  under 
the  conditions  that  the  blocks  should,  after  being  used 
in  fhe  magazine,  be  purchased  by  the  hotel  company 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  inch.  Unfortunately,  until 
after  publication,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  defendants  to 
specify  the  size  of  the  blocks,  with  the  result  that  they 
received  a  bill  for  ten  blocks  each  measuring  54  square 
inches,  at  a  total  cost  of  £40'  10's.  The  claim  was 
(repudiated,  Incorporated  Journals,  Ltd.,  brought  an 
action  in  the  Liverpool  Court  of  Passage  for  recovery 
of  the  amount,  hut  without  going  into  Court  accepted 
£20  5s.  in  settlement  of  the  debt. 

The  reason  for  this  compromise'  I  take  to  be  that 
Ithe  company  has  no  craving  for  the  publicity  of  a 
llaw  court.  This  will  be  easy  to  understand  when 
I  mention  that  Incorporated  Journals,  Ltd.,  is  merely 
the  latest  disguise  of  the  notorious  Jesse  Fletcher, 
whose  journalistic  ventures,  from  the  Great  North 
Magaziire  down  to  Gentlefolks  and  the  World.' s  Com¬ 
merce,  have  been  the  means  of  victimising  advertisers 
all  over  the  country,  and  who  disappeai'ed  from  London 
in  1907  after  a  bankruptcy  order  had  been,  made  against 
him.  Jesse  Fletcher  is  the  managing  director  of  Incor¬ 
porated  Journals,  Ltd.,  and  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Stafford  Elliman  he  is  also  the  editor  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Magazine.  LTpon  leaving  London  he 
betook  himself  to  Oxford,  later  moving  to  Baltic 
Buildings,  Liverpool,  where  he  at  present  occupies  a 
small  office,  from  which  his  magazine  is  published. 
How  that  magazine  is  made  to  pay  can  be  gathered  from 
the  facts  of  the  action  already  referred  to,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  price  to  the  trade  per  inch  for 
making  a  process  block  is  5d.  Thus  the  blocks  for 
which  Fletcher  charged  £40  10s.  could  be  obtained  by 
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him  for  £11  5s.  Of  course,  if  the  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Magazine  were  a  journal  with  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  £40  would  be  a  trivial  price  to  pay  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  article,  though  much  might  be  said 
on  the  ethics  of  obtaining  payment  for  an  advertisement 
by  charging  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  blocks  used  to 
illustrate  an  article  which  is  represented  to  be  inserted 
free  of  charge.  But  the  circulation  of  the  magazine  is 
only  a  bogus  one.  It  is  not  on  sale  to  the  public 
through  any  of  the  usual  channels,  and  except  for  a 
stray  copy  now  and  again  its  issue  is  limited  to  supply¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  those  whose  establishments  have  been 
Written  up  in  its  pages. 

A  little  while  ago  it  seemed  as  if  Fletcher  did  con¬ 
template  acquiring  for  his  venture  at  least  a  limited 
circulation,  for  he  circularised  a  number  of  firms,  offer¬ 
ing  for  a  yearly  subscription  of  15s.  to  the  magazine  to 
'insert  a  small  advertisement  free  for  twelve  months.  A 
number  of  firms,  no  doubt  tempted  by  the  trivial 
amount  at  stake,  accepted  the  offer.  A  large  number 
of  these  subscribers  have  been  communicated  with. 
The  majority  of  them  received  a  single  copy  of  the 
magazine,  some  of  them  received  none  at  all,  and  only 
one  or  two  received  copies  of  two  issues,  and  then  only 
after  considerable  pressure.  In  other  cases  Fletcher, 
under  the  alias  of  Elliiuan,  has  obtained  various  articles 
in  return  for  advertisements  in  his  sheet,  and  here 
again  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the 
advertisers  in  obtaining  voucher  copies  of  the  paper. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  quite  obvious  why  Jesse 
Fletcher  should  prefer  to  accept  a  portion  of  his  claim 
against  one  client  rather  than  court  public  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  methods  of  doing  business.  That  business 
(is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  increase  by  such  adver¬ 
tisement. 

THE  SAVING  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Probably  most  people  who  read  the  newspapers  are 
aware  that  five  years  ago  Winchester  Cathedral  was  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  During  the 
interval  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
but  as  it  has  been  generally  in  the  form  of  appeals  to 
the  public  to  subscribe  to  the  restoration  fund,  it  may 
not  have  been  as  widely  read  as  it  deserved  to  be.  A 
week  or  two  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Canons  of  Winchester, 
the  work  that  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  was  all  so 
extremely  interesting  to  me  that  a  few  particulars  may 
prove  equally  interesting  to  others  whose  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  is  as  indefinite  as  mine  was  up  to 
that  date. 

The  trouble  at  Winchester  arose  in  this  way :  The 
Norman  builders,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  oldest 
j>art  of  the  cathedral  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  came  upon  a  bed  of  peat  about  10ft.  below 
the  surface,  the  fact  apparently  being  that  the  site 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  bog.  They  got  over  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  laying  on  the  peat  trunks  of  trees,  chiefly 
beech,  covering  these  with  a  layer  of  chalk  and  rubble, 
and  building  their  walls  on  that.  When  William  of 
Wykeham,  nearly  300  years  later,  reconstructed  and 
re-roofed  the  nave,  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  improve  on 
this  plan  by  driving  timber  piles  into  the  peat,  to  get  a 


foundation  for  his  new  work,  but  the  piles  were  not  long 
enough  to  reach  down  to  the  solid  bed  of  gravel  below. 
Strange  to  say,  the  timber  thus  used  has  not  rotted 
to  this  day,  except  here  and  there.  Most  of  the 
wood  that  has  been  taken  out  lately  is  so  sound  that 
fancy  articles  of  various  kinds  are  being  made  out  of 
it,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund.  The 
trees  would  therefore  have  made  a  very  good  foundation 
if  they  had  rested  on  a  solid  bottom.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  is  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  they  have 
slowly  sunk  into  the  peat  under  the1  weight  they  carried 
■ — so  slowly  that  no  visible  danger  arose  until  the  walls 
got  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  that  they  began 
to  crack,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  began  to  fall  in. 
Had  the  walls  been  built  a  few  centuries  later  they 
might  have  given  signs  sooner  of  the  movement  that  was 
going  on.  But  thanks  to  the  quality  of  the  masonry, 
and  particularly  the  mortar,  the  fabric  hung  together 
until  the  moment  came  when  the  walls  were  so  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular  that  the  roof  was  bound  to 
fall.  Though  cracks  had  developed  here  and  there,  the 
imminence  of  serious  danger  was  never  appreciated 
till  one  day  some  stones  fell  from  the  vaulting  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  was  called  in 
for  advice,  and  pronounced  there  and  then  that  unless 
the  threatened  portion  of  the  building  was  shored  up  at 
once  he  could  not  answer  for  its  standing  another  ten 
days.  'The  state  of  things  disclosed  when  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  opened  up  fully  justified  that  opinion,  and 
had  not  the  requisite  work  been  taken  in  hand  at  once 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  church  eastward 
of  the  nave  would  have  collapsed  with  as  little  warn¬ 
ing  as  the  Campanile  at  Venice. 

From  that  day  to  this  a  great  part  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  has  been  supported  “  on  crutches,”  while 

the  work  of  underpinning  the  foundations  has  been 
carried  on.  This  work  has  proved  far  more  formidable 
than  was  originally  anticipated.  The  mischief  which 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  confined  to  certain  parts 
of  the  choir,  retro-choir,  Lady  chapel,  and  transepts, 
has  (been  found  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave,  at  any  rate  on  the  north  side.  But  the 

mere  extension  of  the  necessary  work  is  a  small 
matter  beside  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in 

executing  it.  Apparently  the  bed  of  peat  extends 

below  the  level  of  an  underground  watercourse  or 
lake,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  opened  to  get 
to  work  under  the  foundations  water  rose  in  the 
trenches  to  this  level.  In  order  to  underpin,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  to  the  solid  gravel  below  the  peat,  and 
the  whole  of  this  work  has  had  to  be  done  under  water. 

It  was  consequently  necessary  to  employ  the  services  of 
an  ocean  diver,  and  for  him  to  do  the  work  below  the 
water  level  single-handed.  For  nearly  five  years  one 
man  has  been  at  work  on  this  task.  He  gets  out  the 
timber  and  peat  from  under  the  walls  and  lays  con¬ 
crete  up  to  the  water  level;  then  the  masons  go  to 
work  and  build  up  from  the  concrete  to  the  old  walls. 
Probably  such  a  work  has  neverjbeen  undertaken  before 
on  what  passes  for  dry  land. 

The  diver  was  good  enough  to  come  up  and  be  inter¬ 
viewed  while  I  was  there.  He  explained  that  though 
he  only  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  he  has  to 
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do  the  whole  of  his  work  in  the  dark,  guided  only  by 
his  hands.  He  works  for  six  hours  a  day,  in  two 
spells  of  three  hours.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
record  that  he  did  not  look  any  the  worse  for  his  five 
years  on  this  remarkable  job.  He  was  at  work  then  on 
one  of  the  big  north  buttresses  of  the  nave,  which  were 
built  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  carry  the  additional 
weight  thrown  on  the  walls  by  the  substitution  of  a 
vaulted  for  a  timber  roof.  The  diver  deposed  that, 
when  opened  up,  these  buttresses  were  found  to  be 
standing  upon  a  perfectly  soft  bed  of  peat,  which  could 
not  support  them  at  all ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works 
explained  that  they  were  practically  hanging  to 
the  walls  instead  of  supporting  them.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  cohesive  virtue  of  the  masonry, 
which  alone  kept  the  church  standing  down  to 
1905.  Half  a  buttress  is  underpinned  at  a  time, 
the  weight  being  carried  on  timbering  while  this  work 
is  done.  When  the  piers  of  masonry  under  the  but¬ 
tresses  are  built  up,  arches  are  built  from  one  to 
another  to  carry  the  intervening  length  of  wall.  The 
underpinning  is  now  practically  completed  round  the 
east  end  of  the  church  and  the  transepts.  All 
the  fissures  in  the  walls  have  also  been  filled  with 
cement,  “  grouted”  in,  literally  by  the  ton.  I  forget 
how  many  tons  I  was  told  have  been  used  in  this  way, 
but  I  fancy  it  was  forty.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
vaulting  of  the  retro-choir  and  adjacent  portions  has 
had  to  be  re-set.  Ho  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore 
the  walls  to  the  perpendicular,  but  the  north  and  south 
walls  have  here  and  there  been  braced  together  by 
steel  rods.  The  lofty  south  wall  of  the  south  transept 
is  said  to  be  nearly  five  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
but  the  lean  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  its  stability  is  not  impaired 
when  further  movement  is  stopped,  as  it  now  is.  The 
professional  men  are  of  opinion  that  when  the  whole 
work  is  completed,  the  church  will  be  more  secure  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  its  700  years’  history. 

Up  to  the  present  date  the  work  has  cost  £75,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  £25,000  more  is  required. 
Judging  by  past  experience  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  sum  will  be  exceeded.  At  the  present  moment  the 
fund  is  all  but  exhausted,  and  unless  it  is  speedily 
replenished  the  work,  which  is  costing  at  present 
about  £300  a  week,  will  have  to  be  suspended.  Even 
a  short  stoppage  would  be  most  deplorable,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  mean  the  dispersal  of 
the  staff,  who  have  by  long  experience  acquired  a 
knowledge  and  dexterity  which  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  Anybody  who  has  seen  the  men  engaged 
in  the  actual  underpinning  of  the  old  walls,  as 
I  did  myself  in  the  crypt,  will  readily  appreciate  that 
this  is  a  highly  specialised  kind  of  work  which  a  man 
can  only  become  proficient  in  by  practice ;  and  as  for 
the  diver,  the  prospect  of  losing  him  fills  all  concerned 
with  dismay.  I  hope  that  these  considerations  may 
move  some  of  my  readers  who  have  not  already 
responded  to  the  appeals  to  send  their  contributions  to 
the  Dean  of  Winchester,  or  if  they  like  to  send  them  to 
me  I  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  them  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  Winchester  Cathedral  is  not  only  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  medieval  architecture  in  England, 


but  an  historical  monument  of  almost  unrivalled  in¬ 
terest,  with  associations  dating  back  to  the  very 
infancy  of  our  race.  The  preservation  of  such  a 
national  possession  is  a  matter  in  which  Englishmen  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  may  well  be  expected  to  lend 
a  hand,  according  to  their  means. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

House  of  Commons,  Friday. 

T  used  at  one  time  to  seem  a  mystery  to  me  why 
some  of  the  English  should  have  such  an  objection 
to  Home  Buie ;  but  that  was  only  before  I  had  the 
honour  of  joining  the  House  myself,  and  since  then  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  could  be  found  to  vote  in  favour  of  it.  Because, 
with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Belloc,  even  a  private  member 
cannot  always  forget  that  he  used  once  to  be  a  man. 
Mr.  Belloc,  it  is  true,  who  should  be  able  to  speak 
with  some  authority,  thinks  differently,  or  did  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  last.  He  thinks  that  a  member  is  only 
returned  to  register  the  wishes  and  look  after  the  pockets 
of  his  constituents,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the  country  look 
after  itself.  On  which  showing,  if  after  taking  a  careful 
census  of  his  constituents,  he  discovered  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  them  were  criminals  or  lunatics — though  far  be  it 
for  me  to  accuse  a  Liberal  constituency  of  any  such  mis¬ 
fortune — then  I  suppose  we  should  see  Mr.  Belloc  get 
up  on  his  legs  and  propose  the  total  abolition  of  the 
police  force  or  lunatic  asylums  as  the  case  might  be. 
Or  if,  in  those  happy  days  to  which  the  Bearded  Ladies’ 
party  look  forward,  he  should  one  day  be  elected  by  a 
body  of  Zulu  patriots,  he  would  vote  the  immediate 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  expressive  countenance.  But  although  I  am 
quite  able  to  recognise  the  breadth  and  nobility  of 
such  a  point  of  view,  I  adhere  to  my  own,  which  is 
that  even  private  members— or  some  of  them — preserve 
the  intellectual  weaknesses  of  the  mere  man.  That 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  of  them  could 
contemplate  without  a  shudder  a  House  of  Commons 
bereft  of  its  Irish  members. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Englishman,  and 
especially  of  the  English  M.P.,  that,  though  he  may  be 
a  very  dull  dog  himself,  he  is  always  looking  for  enter¬ 
tainment  from  others.  This  is,  I  suppose,  why  there 
are  so  few  English  M.P.s  in  the  House.  A  House 
entirely  composed  of  English  members  might  do  more 
solid  work  than  at  present — but  think  of  its  intolerable 
dreariness.  In  the  great  volume  of  Parliamentary 
statistics  that  I  am  going  some  day  to  publish  to  an 
astonished  world,  I  hope  to  prove  conclusively  that  for 
every  ten  minutes  of  attention  the  House  pays  to  the 
speeches  of  pure-bred  Englishmen  it  devotes  a  week  to 
those  of  their  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  colleagues. 
Hot  only  are  the  English  nowhere,  but  they  know  it 
themselves ;  and  being  at  heart  a  sensible  people  they 
arrive  at  a  very  good  working  compromise.  All  the 
most  spectacular  positions  of  the  Government  they  give 
up  to  the  Celts,  the  Lloyd  Georges,  John  Burnses, 
Haldanes,  and  the  rest.  They  all  talk  brilliantly, 
and  show,  as  might  be  expected  of  them,  extraordi- 
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nary  adaptability-  doing  at  Rome;  as  the  Romans 
do,  using  the  language  of  Limehouse  at  Lime- 
house,  and  so.  on.  Meanwhile,  the  real  work  of  the 
Government  is.  being  done  by  the  English — -under¬ 
secretaries.  and  heads  of  department.  You  never 
hear  of  them  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  most  of 
them  could  not  make  a  speech  if  they  wanted  to,  which 
they  would  never  think  of,  as  being  undepartmental. 
They  know  well  -enaugh  their  part  in  the  comedy  of 
government,  and  as  they  all  draw  fine  salaries  and  are 
socially,  eligible,  in  even  the  'best  houses  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  to  let  the  Celtic  fringe  figure  in  the 
limelight  and  take  the  applause. 

But  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  House 
of  Commons  are  very  different  things — they  have, 
in  fact,  little  or  no  connection ;  and  although,  if  you 
removed  the  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  members 
to-morrow,  the  wheels  of  government  would  go  on  turn¬ 
ing  without  so  much  as  a  tremor,  you  would  paralyse 
the  House  altogether.  Think  of  it,  if  all  the  non- 
English  element  were  ruthlessly  excluded?  if  you.  had  no 
Irish  members,  no  Temperance  Party,  no  Bearded 
Ladies  (who  are  Celts  almost  to  a  woman),  you 
would  reduce  debates  almost  to  the  level  of  those  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Take  one  instance  only  during 
the  past  week— Mr.  Healy’s  Prince  Rupert-like  dashes 
into  the  Licensing  question.  Is  there  an  English 
member  living  who  could  have  denounced  with  such 
splendid  scorn  the  “  voice  of  a  Paid  Minister  stuffed 
with  figures  ”  ?  Is  there  an  English  member.,  for  that 
matter,  who  could  have  delivered,  .without  a  smile,  Mr. 
Belloc’s  great  argument ,  on  the  duties,  of  members  to 
their,  constituents  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  purely  English 
race  that  could  have  invested  the  subject  ,  of  Chinese 
pork  with  such  an  air  of  poetry  as  did  Mr.  John  Burns 
when  on  Friday  he  dramatically  declared  that  he 

had  tasted  it?  It  is  true  that  a  certain  Charles 

x 

Lamb  once  treated  the  same  subject  with  similar 
charm,  but  he  was  never  an  M.P.,  nor  of ‘  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock— he  was,  in  a  word,  only  a  poor  devil  of  a 
hack-writer. 

Ho;  I  for  one  firmly  believe  that  the  English 
will  never  agree  to  being  bereft  of  the  services  of 

my  talented  countrymen,  not  that  they  love  Ireland 
less,  but  that  they  appreciate  the  Irish  members 

more.  What  is  more,  they  know  that  if  the  Irish  go 

it  will  be  but  the  first  step  towards  the  Scottish  and 
Welsh,  and  very  likely  the  German  and  Jewish, 
members  following .  their  example,  when  the  lot  of  the 
poor  English,  groaning  despairingly  beneath  the  solid 
weight  of  their  own  dreary  orations,  would  be  'sad 
indeed.  And  that  is  why  I  am  unable  to  agree  ’  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Redmond  when  he  declares  that  doing 
away  with  the  House  of  Lords  would  open  the  door  to 
Home  Rule,  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  many 
worthy  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  are  scared  to 
death  by  his  prophecy,  and  the  altogether  new  light 
it  casts  upon  the  Second  Chamber  problem.  When 
the  country  is  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
keeping  o.f  the  Lords r  and  the  loss  of  the  Irishmen, 
there'  can  bo.  no  doubt  as  to  'the  answer..  What 
is.  mqjje,  as,  a,  mere  matter  of'  private  opinion,  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Redmond  is  rmht  in 


his  policy  and  his  proposals.  As  long  as  the  Liberals 
are  in  power,  which  they  must  be  when  the  Upper 
House  closes  its  doors,  they  will  not  let  the  Irish,  and 
more  especially  Mr.  Healy,  go  back  to  their  own 
country.  The  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
bound  by  any  such  ties  of  deep  affection,  and  are  quite 
as  ready  to  make  a  bargain — the  more  so  that  they  dis¬ 
like  the  present  Budget  very  much  more  than  they 
dislike  Home  Rule.  Speaking- as  a  purely  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  if  I  was  in  the  Irish  leader’s  shoes — and  they 
tare  not  by  any  means  too  easy  now,  with  the  Sinn 
leiu  hustling  him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dissatis¬ 
fied  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other,  I  think  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Unionists,  and 
get  round  the  House  of  Lords;  difficulty  that  way.  For 
it  is  pretty  certain  by  now  that  whatever  side  has  the 
majority  at  the  coming  election,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
too  big  for  the  Irish  vote  to  be  uncommonly  well  worth 
paying  for. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  thanks  be,  we  none  of  us 
need  worry  ourselves  about  these  matters  of  high 
policy,  but  only  about  the  number  of  intelligent 
electors’  bands  we  can  manage  to  shake  warmly  in 
the  blessed  week  of  holiday,  complicated  by  railway 
travelling  and  speech-making,  that  lies  before  us.  I 
was  talking  to  an  eminent  Liberal  member  only  last 
night,  who  is  positively  appalled  at  the  number  of  foot¬ 
ball  club  secretaries  that  are  waiting  to  call  upon  him 
next  Monday.  Ever  since  the  Dukes  have  taken  to 
withdrawing  their  subscriptions,  be  said,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest  displayed  in  him  by.  the  local  football 
clubs  is  nothing,  short  of  touching.  He  daren’t  grumble, 
either,  as  be  has  already  declared  himself  one  of  those 
rich  men  who.  are  nobly  willing  .to  bear  their  share 
in  the  new  order  of  things.  And  he  added,  '  with  a 
sigh,  that  whoever  wins  on  the  Budget,  the  net  result 
to  him  will  be  that  the  unofficial  expenses  connected 
vvich  his  retaining  his  seat  are  certain  to  go  up  to  £300 
0l  £400  a  year  in  future  in  subscriptions  alone.  And 
so  say  all  of  us,  except  those  lucky  few  who  are 
notoriously  too  conscientiously  Progressive  to  have  any 
money  at  all,  except  what  we  hope  to  mate  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  other  side  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  B ALL YR AIT GHT. 


MOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

- - : 

T  SPEE I  a  delightful .  afternoon  at  the  exhibition  of 
flying-machines  at  the  Grand  Palace,  the  novelty 
of  it  all  being  very  enjoyable.  There  was  a  large 
public,  .though  not  a  crush,  and  it  .consisted  of  every 
class  of  population.  The  flying-machine,  will  doubtless 
be  improved  in.  its  details,  but  its.  broad  principles  seem 
to  be  established,,  and  I  do.ubt  whether  future,  exhibitions 
will  offer  the  interest  of  this,  salon.  The'  aeroplanes  .of 
the  next  few  years  will  be  but  copies.  It  is-  the  privilege 
of  this  salon  to  possess  the  original  masterpieces  fresh 
from  the  inventors’  minds.'  Bleriot’s  machine,  for 
instance,  on  which  he  flew  across  the' Channel,  deserves 
to  be  ranked  with  Arkwrights  spinning-jenny,  Blephen- 
son’-s  “  Rocket,”  Howe’s  sewing-machine,  Bell’s  tele- 
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phone,  and  Michelin’s  bicycle.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  and,  by  way  of  a  contrast,  lies  just  beneath 
an  old  Siege  of  Paris  balloon.  Bleriot  exhibits  two  or 
three  newer  models,  with  minor  improvements;  for 
instance,  he  has  discarded  wires  for  cross-tying  his 
wooden  frames,  and  uses  steel  tape-  instead,  becausie  it 
offers  less  resistance  to  the  wind. 

I  was  interested  in  noticing  the  small  size  of  the 
rudders,  both  in  the  Bleriot  and  the  Antoinette  models. 
Proportionately  they  are  no  larger  than  a  fish’s  tail. 
To  prevent  “  side-slipping  ”  they  are  provided  with 
vertical  fins  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high,  running 
down  the  whole  frame  from  fore  to  aft. 

Antoinette  puts  a  finer  finish  on  his  work  than  any 
of  his  competitors,  and  for  this  reason  his  machine 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  public.  No  other  flyer 
in  the  exhibition  gives  you  so  much  the  impression 
of  the  bird.  The  body  suggests  both  safety  and 
comfort.  Indeed,  barring  breakdowns,  macbine- 
(fiying  is,  in  calm  weather,  safer  than  motoring, 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  skidding  or  colliding 
with  a  vehicle  round  a  corner.  The  oil  bill  is 
quite  moderate :  two  or  three  gallons  an  hour.  The 
cost  of  the  flyers,  considering  they  have  just  been  put 
on  the  market,  is  very  reasonable.  If  you  are  a  light¬ 
weight  and  wish  to  travel  in  the  air  en  g argon  (as 
Baedeker  says  in  his  preface),  you  can  purchase  a 
Santos-Dumont  dragon-fly  for  £300.  For  a  heavy¬ 
weight,  I  would  recommend  a  medium  apparatus  such 
as  a  Bleriot  XI.,  a  Chauviere,  a  Gregcire-Gyp,  or  a 
W.L.D.  They  cost  about  £500.  For  flying  out  with 
somebody  you  need  a  Bleriot  XII.,  an  Antoinette,  a 
Voisin,  a  Farman,  or  a  Wright.  They  cost  about 
£1,000,  a  little  more  or  less.  Clement-Bayard  has  a 
splendid  biplane,  just  as  large  as  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned,  costing  only  £680,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
competitive  price. 

The  large  aeroplanes  do  not  differ  much  in  point  of 
size,  weight,  or  horse-power.  The  span  and  length 
from  fore  to  aft  are  about  ten  or  twelve  yards,  their 
weight  is  a  little  short  of  1,000  lb.,  and  their  engines 
have  an  average  of  40  horse-power. 

Altogether  there  are  twenty  flying-machines  on  view, 
quite  enough  to  interest  and  not  enough  to  bewilder 
one.  The  firm  of  De  Dion-Bouton  exhibits  an  amazing 
aeroplane  with  eight  wings.  Engineers  look  at  it  and 
shake  their  heads.  I  am  told  it  was  the  personal  idea 
of  the  Marquis  de  Dion,  and  that-  his  engineers  were 
left  no  alternative  but  to  execute  his  design.  I  shall 
be  curious  to  see  next  year  whether  it  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  M.  Vuitton’s  flyer  is  another  romantic  notion. 
He  is  a  wealthy  trunk-maker  by  trade.  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  his  flyer  with  a  huge  wicker  box  with  shelves,  no 
doubt  to  place  his  trunks  on  view.  At  any  rate,  it-  will 
be  a  success  as  an  advertisement. 


I  informed  you  last  spring  of  the  likelihood  of  a 
reversion  to  the  “  cottage  bonnet  ”  of  1893,  which  the 
heroines  of  the  Revolution  borrowed  from  the  dairy¬ 
maids  of  Walcheren  Island.  It  is  a  close-fitting  bonne-t, 

Seeger’s  Seegerol,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d. — 
Proprietors,  Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


approximating  to  the  coal-scuttle  type  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  It-  protects  the  ears,  while  the  broad  ribbons 
tied  under  the  chin  protect  the  throat,  and  hide  there 
the  too  distinct  finger-marks  of  time.  The  materials 
will  be  velvet  or  thick  silk,  with  a  deep  bpuillonnee  of 
velvet  round  the  edge.  Those  who  adopt  these  bonnets, 
which  are  for  morning  or  afternoon  wear,  must  revert 
with  them  to  the  capillary  modes  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  as  milliners  now  allow  a  wide  range-  for 
personal  taste,  nobody  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the 
cottage  bonnet.  Those  who  aspire  to  captivate  may  do 
so  in  a  Valois  toque,  a  Fra  Diavolo  hat  trimmed  with 
a  few  blade-feathers  and  set  jauntily  on  the  head,  or 
in  a  Francis  I.  casquette  (flat  cap,  as  in  Titiens’  portrait 
of  that  King),  with  a  fine  sweeping  plume.  Garnitures 
to* be  in  character  must  be  simple.  For  the  cottage 
bonnet  the  trimming  may  be  merely  a  ribbon,  crossing 
above  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  descend  at  the  sides 
and  tie-  under  the  chin.  A  bow,  smart  and  bunchy,  or 
a  tuft  <of  curled  feathers  can  be  added  at  the  left  side. 
Let  gentlemen  fond  of  the  theatre  tremble  at  the  news 
that  evening,  as  well  as  morning,  hats  will  be  of  wider 
circumference  than  ever,  and  they  will  be  profusely 
trimmed  with  velvet  flowers  or  with  feathers.  Though 
Mile.  Sorel  has  no  longer  an  omnipotent  statesman  at 
her  feet,  there  will  be-  a  Sorel  hat  rather  in  the 
seventeenth-century  style,  and  borrowed  from  that  of 
.La.  Grande  Mademoiselle  as  she  fired  a  cannon  from 
the  platform  of  the  Bastille  at  the  King’s  troops.  Those 
who  may  not  like  to  wear  a  headpiece  called  after  the 
Francais  actress  may  name  it  a  frondeuse,  a  suggestive 
name  and  suitable  to  the  Suffragette  propaganda. 


Comte  de-  Jarnac’s  village  fete,  at  his  place  at 
Conde,  in  the  Eure,  was  borrowed  from  the-  Highland 
Games  at-  Braemar.  There  was  a  great  rural  as  well 
as-  fashionable-  gathering  to  witness  the  athletic  feats  of 
young  rustics,  specially  trained,  in  order  to  spread  a 
taste  for  athletic  games  and  to  bring  gentle  and  simple- 
in  touch  with  one  another.  Family  pride  often  fastens  on 
terribly  incongruous  facts  of  bygone  days.  The  present- 
day  De  Jarnacs  are  not  ashamed,  but  the  contrary,  to 
claim  as  an  ancestor  the  perpetrator  of  the  nefarious 
coup  de  Jarnac,  or  sword-cut  in  the  hamstrings, 
inflicted  by  a  Comte  de  Jarnac  in  the  duel  with  La. 
Chataigneraie.  The  present  Comte  is  grandson  or  great- 
grandson  of  I  forget  what  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  has 
the  affable  manners  of  the  ancestor  who  resided  through¬ 
out  the  Second  Empire  in  Ireland.  His  place  at  Conde 
is  in  the  Fontainebleau,  with  stiff  French  gardens  laid 
out  in  alleys  bordered  with  pollarded  trees.  The 
ponds  are  in  the  Fontainebleau  manner.  La  Chataig¬ 
neraie,  at  the  time  of  the  duel,  resided  at  Ram- 
bouillet.  Francis  I.  died  there  when  paying  him  a 
visit  of  sympathy.  In  this  age  of  swift  motor  loco¬ 
motion  Conde  and  Rambouillet-  are  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  _ 

Portugal,  on  the  morrow  of  the  late  King’s  succession 
to  the  throne,  took  up  a  distinctly  hostile,  or  Orleanist, 

Mortlocks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner,  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  and  French  Patterns 
and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carriage  paid. — 
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attitude  towards  the  French  Republic.  The  little 
kingdom,  following  its  game-cock  monarch,  refused, 
though  not  in  terms,  to  enter  into  the  closer  relations 
France  offered  in  the  form  of  the  newly  voted  minimum 
tariff.  The  Portuguese  had  been  then  exporting  to 
Bordeaux  and  Paris  their  famous  Oporto  wine  and 
other  goods  to  the  amount  of  8,100,000  fr.  At  the 
time  of  the  late  King’s  death  their  exports  had  fallen 
to  the  poor  figure  of  600,000  fr.,  whilst  France  was 
sending  to  them  23,000,000  fr.  Port  wine  had  been 
much  drunk  as  a  liqueur  at  French  tables  and 
lunches  and  buffets.  It  is  no  longer  drunk  at  all, 
and  lies  in  cellars  awaiting  better  days.  The  animus 
of  1892  is  said  still  to  exist  in  upper-crust  society  at 
Lisbon,  though  the  Queen,  before  her  great  misfortune^ 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  its  folly.  To  the  disgust 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  King  Manuel  has  decided  to 
come  to  Paris  on  his  way  to  Windsor  to  pay  a  visit 
of  civility  to  President  Fallieres.  Not  to  do  so  would 
be  to  risk  seriously  his  crown,  as  trade  is  at  a  miser¬ 
ably  low  ebb  in  all  the  Portuguese  towns,  and  Miguel 
has  the  Stewart  money-bags  at  his  disposal.  The  issue 
of  a  Portuguese  loan  may  follow  the  visit.  The  two 
countries  now  exchange  their  merchandise  under  the 
least  favoured  nation  treatment.  If  a  new  loan  be 
taken  up  in  Paris,  the  Government  of  Lisbon  will 
change  its  tariff  in  a  sense  favourable  to  France,  which 
on  her  side  will  mitigate  the  severe  Melinism  of  her 
Customs  regulations.  The  crushing  duty  will  be 
removed  from  port  wine,  which  is  no  rival  of  Bordeaux 
oi  Bui  gundy,  and  now  that  sardines  are  deserting  the 
Brittany  waters,  those  of  Portugal  could  be  placed 
on  a  more  favoured  footing.  They  are  vastly  better 
than  the  Spanish  sardines,  and  some  French  chefs 
think  them  the  best  of  any. 

A  friend  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  who  gives  me 
tins  information  has  just  arrived  from  a  mission  in 
Portugal.  There  is  some  progress,  but  it  is  very  slow. 
The  Church  is  hated  in  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra, 
but  all-powerful  in  the  country.  She  makes  war  there 
on  biains.  A  good  schoolmaster  soon  becomes  a  suspect, 
and  means  are  taken  to  chuck  ’  him  ignominiouslv. 
Without  any  doubt  the  late  King’s  marriage  was  the 
occasion  of  a  great  wave  of  clerical  reaction,  as  was  the 
restoration  of  Alfonso  XII.  in  Spain.  Young  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  of  good  family  used  before  these 
events  to  be  sent  to  learn  French  in  the  State  schools 
in  France.  Their  brains  were  quickened  there.  After 
the  Bourbon  restoration  in  Spain  and  the  advent  of  the 
Queen  Dowager — as  she  now  is — fashion  in  Portugal 
swung  round  towards  the  French  religious  orders. 
What  is  now  the  manhood  of  both  countries  went  to 
their  schools.  The  Jesuits’  College  of  Chamartin,  near 
Madrid,  became  in  the  highest  degree  fashionable,  and 
Orleanism  with  it.  It  was  thought  good  taste  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  French  Republic  and  to  treat  it 
as  a  bubble  that  must  soon  burst.  The  first  wife  of 
Alfonso  XII.  was  a  sister  of  the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  and 
educated  at  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption.  His  second 
wife  was  of  a  deeper  shade  of  clericalism,  and  gladly 
did  all  she  could  to  undermine  the  communal  schools, 
which  now  hardly  exist  save  in  distinctly  Republican 
townships.  Brains  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  inertia 
everywhere  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  Portuguese 


have  the  best  fisheries  of  Western  Europe,  but  they 
are  too  inert  to  derive  advantage  from  them.  Tho 
highly  protected  factories  belong  to  foreigners,  to 
whom  the  late  King  gave  titles  for  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions,  in  return,  of  course,  for  monetary  offerings.  The 
sardine  fisheries  would  hardly  exist  were  not  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux  brains  and  money  behind  them.  As  to 
the  present  King,  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  mother  by 
the  late  King,  and  she  gave  him  an  education  befitting 
one  destined  to  teach  music  in  some  monastic  school. 
If  in  a  motor  excursion  he  sees  on  the  roadside  one  of 
those  Calvaries  so  common  in  his  kingdom,  he  calls  to 
the  chauffeur  to  stop,  and  jumps  down  to  go  on  his 
knees  and  recite  a  prayer.  His  temper  is  gentle  and 
yielding,  his  disposition  lovably  amiable,  and  his  figure 
elegantly  tall  and  flexible,  albeit  a  little  “  weedy.” 

M.  Anatole  France  makes  an  epicurean — some  say 
a  bourgeois — end  to  his  long  widowerhood  in  marry¬ 
ing  Mme.  Brindeau,  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 
She  is  a  strong  actress,  dramatic,  clever,  a.  favourite 
of  Russians  and  of  South  Americans.  I  should  call 
her  “  magnetic.”  The  marriage  on  his  side  means 
absolute  and  utter  devotion,  and  on  her  side  ambition 
to  share  his  illustrious  pseudonym  and  sympathy.  He 
is  wealthy,  and  has  a  paradisaic  house  in  the  Villa 
Said.  His  only  daughter,  who  married  and  then 
divorced  General  Andre’s  aide  at  the  War  Office,  after 
some  romantic  ups  and  downs,  is  now  the  wife  of  M. 
Michel  Renan.  The  situation  which  led  up  to  a  matri¬ 
monial  engagement  between  M.  France  and  Mme. 
Brindeau  arose  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  he  to  deliver  a  eourse  of  lectures  .on  French 
literature,  and  she  to  fulfil  a  theatrical  engagement. 
Though  in  many  respects  sceptical,  he  can  showr  himself 
in  all  sincerity  a  man  of  sentiment.  As  he  is  far 
dowm  in  the  vale  of  years  it  vrould  not  do  for  her  to 
continue  on  the  stage — that  is,  of  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  for  what  actress  who  has  tasted  the  exciting 
pleasures  of  a  theatrical  life  is  ever  off  the  stage  1  She 
will  find  herself  on  a  quite  new^  one  as  mistress  of  the 
Villa  Said  mansion.  M.  Anatole  France  is  the  best 
beloved  disciple  of  Renan.  His  style  has  the  soft  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  orient  pearl,  and  is  inimitable  and  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  any  literature. 


LETTER  PROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

—  >c* - 

ELIRIUM  tremens  is  down  again ;  try  our  strong 
drinks,”  dear  Lady  Betty,  is  the  announcement 
it  is  proposed  the  breivers  shall  distribute  if  the  Budget 
eventually  fails  to  be  accepted. 

•  •  •  •  # 

The  inevitable  struggle  between  the  Lords  and 
Commons  is  rapidly  approaching.  The  defence  of  the 
Woolsack  can  have  but  one  termination :  the  People 
will  have  the  wool ;  the  Peers  the  “  sack.” 

•  •  •  .  . 

Tiie  Peers’  Improvement  Society. 

Professor  Dryasdust  presided  last  night  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Peers' 

SCRURB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many  injurious 
imitations  of  their  Cloudy  Fluid  Ammonia  that 'are  beiim 
offered,  and  thaw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  iSclubd  k  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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Improvement  Society.  Amongst  those  present  were 
several  of  the  most  popular  chorus  girls  and  many 
prominent  bookmakers. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Professor  Dryasdust  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  at  the  increased  interest  entertained 
by  the  Public  in  the  Peers  since  the  opposition  of  the 
latter  to  the  Pinance  Bill. 

He  was  sorry  that  in  the  mind  of  most  of  the  British 
public  the  word  “  Peer ”  conveyed  the  impression  of 
hopeless  incompetency.  Those  who  were  devotin:g 
their  attention  to  the  matter  saw  now  the  prospect  of 
gradually  developing  the  more  intelligent  Peers  into 
moderately  rational  human  beings.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  best  brain  specialists  maintained  that  all  germs 
of  intelligence  had  not  been  destroyed  by  successive 
generations  of  neglected  education,  absence  of  effort, 
the  according  of  unmerited  consideration,  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  (Vociferous  cheering.) 

At  last,  too,  it  had  recently  been  realised  that  to 
force  for  public  purposes  the  Peers  to  use  so  delicate 
an  instrument  as  the  brain  was  inexcusable  (LI ear,  hear, 
from  the  chorus  girls),  and,  therefore,  the  Public  was 
increasingly  determined  to  relieve  them  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  duties  connected  with  legislation  which  our  pre¬ 
decessors  had  imposed  upon  them.  (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering.) 


* 


* 


# 


* 


* 


“  Capital  is  leaving  the  country  — it  is  going  to 
Monte  Carlo.  The  devil’s  income  from  drink, 
debauchery,  betting,  gambling,  and  inexcusable  extra¬ 
vagance  is  valued  at  one-third  annually  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country;  it  would  appear  to  be  an  altogether 
proper  proceeding  to  tax — the  devil. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Being  peculiarly  inattentive  to  their  food,  it  is 
curious  how  the  English  display  their  contempt  by 
ridiculing  the  dishes  of  other  nations.  The  French 
are  described  as  frog-eaters,  the  Germans  as  sausage- 
eaters,  the  Italians  as  oil-eaters,  the  Scotch  as  porridge- 
eaters,  the  Irish  as  potato-eaters,  and  the  "Welsh  as 
leek-eaters  ! 


The  three  “Rs”  of  English  history  are  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Revolution,  and  Restoration ;  a  fourth  is  being 
added,  the  Renunciation.  We  have  renounced  the 
national  food  for  that  of  the  French ;  there  is  an 
endeavour  to  force  us  to  renounce  voluntary  military 
service  in  favour  of  compulsory  service,  which  the 
English  have  expressed  the  greatest  objection  to;  and 
it  is  being  attempted  to  induce  us  to  renounce  Free 
Trade,  the  correctness  of  which  system  we  have  upheld 
in  opposition  to  all  other  nations.  The  Americans 
are  remodelling  -our  manners,  the  French  altering 
our  conception  of  morality,  the  Germans  reorganis¬ 
ing  our  military  system,  and  the  Israelites  are 
directing  us  in  finance.  Is  John  Bull  only  being 
breeched  now? 


* 


* 


* 


It  has  been  observed  that  civilisation  destroys  the 
savage ;  is  it  possible  that  it  will  eventually  affect  the 
civilised  races  in  the  same  manner?  The  increase  of 
insanity  is  said  to  be  considerable  and  continuous 
amongst  us;  the  eyesight  of  the  civilised  races  is  being 
seriously  affected;  the  teeth,  though  better  attended  to 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  are  deteriorating  in 
quality ;  and  the  sense  of  hearing  is  now  to  be  added 
to  the  list.  It  is  obvious  that  the  din  of  .modern  life 
must  cause  injury  to  the  ear.  A  well-known  heart 
specialist  declares  that  heart  disease  is  more  common 
now  than  it  was  when  he  started  in  practice  forty  years 
ago. — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle. ” — £18  16s.  :  Greece,  Haifa 
(lor  Galilee  and  for  Damascus),  Jaffa  (for  Jerusalem  and  Beth¬ 
lehem),  Alexandria  (for  Cairo),  Naples,  and  Marseilles.  October 
22. —Full  particulars  irom  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleieh- 
gafdens,  Louden,  N.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  FAILURE  OF  MUNICIPAL  VOTES 
FOR  WOMEN. 

Sir, — Many  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  asking 
themselves  why  women’s  municipal  vote  should  be  a 
failure,  and  why,  at  the  very  moment  when  so  much 
noise  and  clamour  is  made  for  the  Parliamentary  vote, 
the  vote  women  possess  already  should  be  disdained 
and  neglected  by  them.  It  was  won  for  them  by  the 
hard  work  of  an  older  generation  of  Suffragists,  respon¬ 
sible  women  who  realised  the  importance  of  that  vote 
m  matters  which  not  only  concern  women  generally, 
but  in  which  they  share  the  responsibility  and  the 
burden  of  the  work  with  men.  England,  in  this  respect, 
is  far  ahead  of  America,  where,  except  in  Kansas,  no 
woman  has,  or  seems  likely  to  have,  the  municipal  vote, 
complicated  as  the  situation  is  in  that  country  by  the 
two  difficulties  of  the  coloured  woman’s  vote  and  the 
alien  woman’s  vote;.  We  all  know  of  the  importance 
attached  by  a  certain  political  group  to  municipal 
educational  work ;  yet  these  newer  generations  of 
Suffragists  set  aside  as  parochial  and  unimportant  this 
duty  entrusted  to  them  by  the  nation. 

It.  is  not  worth  while,”  said  one  woman  to  me, 
declining  to  have  her  name  put  on  the  Register.  “  It 
is  too  far  to  go,  said  another.  'l  There  is  never  any 
person  of  importance  on  parish  councils,”  said  a  third. 
Plere,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  The  women  of  whom  I  have  spoken  all  desire 
the  parliamentary  vote,  but  are  impatient  of  trouble 
for  commonplace  parochial  matters  ;  not  even  the  admir¬ 
able  work  done  by  their  sisters  on  educational  and  other 
committees  stirs  them  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  They 
do  .not  realise  that  if  they  neglect  the  municipal  vote 
which  they  have  got,  it  makes  a  very  good  reason  for 
refusing  them  the  parliamentary  vote  which  they  have 
not  got. 

Wb  must  admit  that  there  is  a  warmer  glow  of  colour 
and  emotion  about  a  parliamentary  than  a  municipal 
contest.  .  It  is  evidently  less  exciting  to  work,  say,  for 
a  good  village  water  supply,  or  for  stepping-stones,  that 
the  village  children  may  go  dry-shod  to  school,  than  it 
is  to  order  Dreadnoughts  at  Westminster,  just  as  it  may 
be  thought  smarter  to  write  M.P.  after  your  name  than 
a  mere  P.C. 

There  is  this  further  consideration:  women  are 
largely  influenced  in  politics,  as  in  other  matters,  by 
the  personal  element;  in  parliamentary  contests  the 
personal  element  is  very  strong.  The  excitement,  the 
glamour,  the  glory  of- the  fight,  belong  evidently  to 
tne  parliamentary  vote ;  unobtrusive  work  done  for 
tne  community  has  apparently  ceased  to  interest,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  women  who 
have  carried  reclame  to  a  fine  art  are  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  humdrum  and  the  obvious.  The 
constitutional  Suffragists  cannot  escape  some  share  of 
the  blame,  for  although  they  have  probably  disap¬ 
proved  of  militant  methods  for  a  long  time,  they  have 
waited  a  long  time  before  saying  so.  Moreover,  they 
have  stimulated  the  wave  of  passionate  revolt  and 
emotion  which  has  carried  many  women  off  their  feet 
by  holding  out  hopes  that  the  vote  for  Parliament 
would  raise  wages,  put  women  on  an  economic  equality 
with  men,  and  cure  all  social  ills.  They  have  promised 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars,  in  exchange  for 
the-  parliamentary  vote  !  What  wonder  that  women 
disdain  simple  work — but  oh !  the  pity  of  it  all. 

The  non-political  woman  who  did  not  wish  for  the 
vote  cannot  be  blamed  if  she  has  not  yet  learned  her 
duty  as  a  voter.  It  may  be  long  before  she  does. 
Surely  it  is  to  degrade  the  suffrage  to  assume  always 
that  the  vote  exists  to  enable  people  to  get  some  advan¬ 
tage  for  themselves.  The  vote  is  a  public  trust,  to  be 
exercised  for  tlie  good,  not  of  one  class  or  sex,  but  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  The  vote  is  a  duty,  not  a 
right.  And  the  great  things  of  the  world  do  not  come 
by  votes.  “  A  vote  apiece  and  a  red  herring  between 
two  ”  was  the  favourite  mot  of  a  famous  Radical 
preacher  upon  the  Reform  Bill. — I  am,  Sir,  faithfully 
yours,  Etiielbertha  Harrison. 
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WHY  DOES  “ THE  PENDULUM”  SWING? 


Sir, — There  are  no  doubt  many  causes  for  “  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  ”  in  English  politics — the  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  certain  section  of  voters  to  vote  always  “  agin’ 
the  Government,”  the  desire  to  “give  the  other  side  a 
turn,  ’  and  so  forth.  But  there  is  one  cause  which  from 
long  experience  I  believe  to  be  the  most  powerful  of 
all,  and  which  Liberal  M.P.s  Would  do  well  to  recog¬ 
nise  just  now.  This  is,  that  while  the  sitting  member 
is  constantly  occupied  at  Westminster,  his  opponent  is 
always  on  the  spot,  devoting  his  whole  energy  to  wooing 
the  electors.  The  consequent  danger  to  the  sitting 
member  is  increased  when  his  opponent  is  a  local  man 
and  he  himself  is  not.  The  Liberal  Party  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  carpet-baggers,’  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  sources  of  danger  to  the  Party  at  the  next 
election. 

Within  my  own  range  of  observation  I  know  at  least 
three  Liberal  seats  which  are  certain  to  be  lost  at  the 
next  election  for  this  reason  and  no  other.  In  each 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Government,  but  precious  little  affection  for 
the  local  member.  In  each  the  Unionist  candi¬ 
date  is  a  local  man  who  has  been  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  electors  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
each  he  will  win  on  his  personal  popularity  and  in 
spite  of  his  politics,  not  because  of  them.  I  should 
think  there  are  fifty  constituencies  or  more  in  which 
the  same .  thing  is  likely  to  happen.  It  always  does, 
and  that  is  why  the  pendulum  swings. 

A  candidate,  whether  a  local  man  or  a  stranger, 
spends  a  year  or  two  in  wooing  a  constituency,  turns 
out  the.  sitting  member,  and  then  forgets  that  only  by 
continuing  to  woo  will  he  escape  being  supplanted  in 
his  turn.  .  M.P.s  may  plead  that  they  are  in  their  places 
at  M  estminster,  doing  the  work  they  were  sent  there  to 
do.  But  a  great  mass  of  electors  reck  nothing  of  that. 
They  follow  the  man  who  is  every  day  among  them 
'and  winning  their  hearts — by  more  or  less  upright 
methods.  For  all  our  talk  about  principles,  personal 
popularity  counts  for  more  than  anything  else  at  the 
polls  perhaps  not  everywhere,  but  in  a  very  large 
number  of  constituencies.— Yours  obediently, 

An  Old  Electioneering  Hand. 


BOYS  AND  “  SOCIAL  SERVICE.” 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  E.  M.  S.  Pilkington  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  men  who 
have  the  inclination  and  can  find  the  time  to  interest 
them,, elves  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  this  country, 
and  I  hope  that  his  letter  will  have  the  effect  of 
stiriiug  into  action  our  old  public  school  boys  and 
well-to-do  youth.’  The  boys  are  clamouring  for 
leadeis,  and  the  assistance  required  in  this  wide  field 
of  useful  work  is  unlimited. 


Mr.  Pilkington  specially  mentions  the  Boy  Scouts, 
that  most  successful  organisation  for  boys  which 
(though  initiated  only  two  years  ago)  has  now  reached 
enoimous  proportions,  and  has  but  a  few  days  ago 
brought  to  its  founder,  Lieut. -General  Sir  R.  S.  S. 
Baden-Powell,  so  well  deserved  an  honour  from  his 
Majesty  the  King. 

But  in  referring  to  the  Scouts,  and  other  boys’ 
organisations,  Mr.  Pilkington  suggests  that  some  place 
oi  social  meeting  under  one  roof  should  always  be  pro- 
videcl.  I  am  afraid  that  he  cannot  have  studied  very 
carefully  the  main  principles  upon  which  the  Boy 
Scouts  are  organised.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a 
ylub  room  has  been  emphasised  again  and  again  by 
General  Baden-Powell  not  only  in  “Scouting  for 
Boys,  the  official  Handbook  of  the  movement,  but  also 
on  every  occasion  when  he  has  been  explaining  his 
methods  of  organisation.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  a  “  Scoutmaster  ”  is  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  club  room  for  his  boys.  Wherever  you  find  a 
troop  of  Scouts  (and  there  are  not  many  towns  or 
villages  without  them  now)  there  you  will  also  find  a 
room  at  which  the  Scouts  can  meet. 
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But  Scoutmasters  are  still  badly  needed,  and  if  any 
of  your  leaders  would  like  to  volunteer  their  services, 
full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Boy  Scouts 
Headquarters,  116-118,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 

I  can  assure  those  who  may  take  up  this  work  that 
they  will  not  only  be  doing  a  valuable  service  for  the 
nation,  but  will  incidentally  light  upon  a  fascinating 
pastime  for  themselves.— Yours  faithfully, 

P.  W.  Everett, 

Commissioner  for  Hertfordshire. 

Oaklands,  Elstree,  Herts, 

Octolier  7,  1909. 


“IS  'CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHRISTIAN?” 

®IE’— Rie  answer  to  this  question,  whether  affirmative 
or  negative  seems,  unimportant.  I  think  the  question 
should  be,  “  Is  'Christian  Science  honest?  ”  Is  it  lawful 
and  honest  to  make  charges  for  doing  that  which  is  not 
done  /—to  obtain  money  by  promising  that  which  can 
never  be  performed?  I  am  able  to  prove  that  the  so- 
called  Christian  Scientists  have  done  these  things. 

I  have  before  me  particulars  of  a  case  where  a  lady, 
suffering  from  internal  cancer,  was  told  by  her  medical 
attendant  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life  would 
be  for  her  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation.  While  con-, 
sidering  this  advice,  she,  unfortunately,  was  approached 
by  Christian  Scientists,  who  definitely  promised  to  cure 
her  by  “  faith,”  alleging  that  they  had  actually  been 
successful  in  many  similar  cases  (i.e.,  cancer).  Belie v- 
ing  their  statements,  and  yielding  to  their  importunities, 
she  rejected  surgery,  and  engaged  her  attendants,  at 
three  guineas  a  week,  two  Christian  Scientists.  These 
persons  solemnly  assured  her  that  recovery  was  certain  ; 
but  she  gradually  became  worse,  add  finally  developed 
bed-sores.  On  being  asked  by  the  lady’s  husband  to 
prove  their  powers  by  healing  these  sores,  the  Christian 
Scientists,  rather  inconsistently,  proceeded  to  use* 
ointment  obtained  from  a  chemist.  After  enduring 
terrible  sufferings,  which  might  have  been  relieved  by 
orthodox  treatment,  the  lady  died  ;  and  the  Christian. 
Scientists  went  away,  after  explaining  that  the  patient 
would  have  recovered  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
sufficient  “  faith.”  It  would  seem  that  she  had  far  too 
much.  The  measure  of  a  person’s  faith  is  not  a  matter 
which  admits  of  either  proof  or  disproof ;  but  the 
explanation  given  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that 
it  might  he  put  forward  in  every  case  of  organic  disease 
entailing  failure,  while  the  natural  recovery  of  a  malade 
im  agin  a  ire  under  the  ministrations  of  Christian 
Scientists  might  easily  be  cited  in  proof  of  a 
“  miracle.” 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Christian  Science,  or  anything 
producing  temporary  ecstasy,  may  prove  successful 
in  the  tieatment  of  neurotic  or  hysterical  persons, 
who  are  not  suffering  from  organic  disease;  but  the 
seeming  of  payment  under  the  pretence  of  being  able  to 
cure  cancer,  consumption,  diphtheria,  albumenuria,  and 
other  fatal  diseases,  appears  to  be  worse  than  obtaining, 
money  under  false  pretences,  for  it  may  involve  pro¬ 
tracted  torture,  culminating  in  “  homicide  by  neglect.” 
— I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  •  E.  G.  E. 


oir, —  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I  never,  ifi  my 
wildest  moments,  imagined  that  the  rider  to  the  verdict 
of  a  coroner’s  jury  could  “exhaust  the  question”  of 
Christian  Science?  For  example,  to  use  your  own 
phrase,  “  to  let  a  woman  die  of  consumption  without 
applying  the  means  within  our  reach  for  checking  the 
disease”  would  decidedly  be  unchristian.  But  then, 
is.  it  not  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  the  means 
within  our  reach  do  necessarily  check  the  disease?  For 
by  these  means  you  no  doubt  mean  ordinary  medical 
means,  and  quite  a  number  of  people  seem  to ‘have  died 
in  spite  of  the  application  of  these  means. 

Then  again,  there  is  your  reference  to  Mr.  Podmore, 
who  you  say  has  collected  an  “  extraordinary  mass  of 
facts.”  Extraordinary  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  the 
rigid  word  to  apply  to  Mr.  Podmore’s  facts.  Mr.  Pod- 
more’s  facts  remind  one  of  nothing  more  than  the  smile 
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of  the  Cheshire  cat.  They  Beam  on  you  from  the 
foliage  of  his  tree  of  knowledge  with  the  lambent 
twinkle  which  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  that  famous 
quadruped,  but  when  you  begin  to  look  more  closely 
at  them  they  fade  rapidly  away.  Mr.  Podmore  has  dis¬ 
covered,  for  instance,  that  a  Christian  Scientist  is  for- 
hidden  to  read  any  books  dealing  with  religion  and 
metaphysics  other  than  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Eddy.  It  is  a  discovery  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  those  of  another  person  Alice  encountered  on  her 
travels.  It  is,  in  a  word,  as  entirely  his  own  invention 
as  the  plan 

To  keep  the  Menai  Bridge  from  rust 

By  boiling  it  in  wine. 

Mr.  Podmore’s  book,  you  assure  us,  “is  purely  his¬ 
torical.”  That  may  be  true  enough,  for  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  histories  composed  on  similar  lines.  Was 
there  not  a  certain  historian  who,  in  an  absent-minded 
fit,  rolled  three  separate  Penns  into  one,  and  produced 
a  composite  portrait  of  the  great  Quaker  which  pro¬ 
voked  varying  degrees  of  emotion?  So  Mr.  Podmore 
has  discovered  the  connection  between  the  teaching 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  that  of  Thomas  Lake  Harris.  It  is 
as  nothing  that  My.  Harris  denied  the  connection 
between  bis  teaching  and  that  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  or  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  made  it  clear  that  she  did  not  borrow 
anything  from  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Podmore  is  in  the  for¬ 
tunate  position  of  knowing  more  of  what  Mr.  Harris 
taught  than  Mr.  Harris  did,  and  more  of  what  Mrs. 
Eddy  teaches  than  Mrs.  Eddy  does. — Yours  truly, 

Frederick  Dixon. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 


For  distributing  Dolls  and  Togs  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 


Schools  and  -in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  32,000. 

Amount  required:  about  <£1,100 
Previously  acknowledged  :  £72  5s.  5|4„ 


Subscriptions  received 

£  s.  d. 

Jn  memoriam  of 

G,  A.  M . .  3  0  0 

Per  Lieutenant  E.  H. 

Sbackleton  (being 
part  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  exhibition  of 
the  Nimrod ) .  25  0  0 


during  the  past  week:  — 


£  s.  d. 

Major  J.  C.  Harris  2  2  0 
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N.  J.  Howlett. .  2  12  0 

The  British  Residents 
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With  the  above-mentioned  contribution,  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  writes  as  follows:  — 

British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907. 

9,  Regent-street,  Waterloo -place,  London,  S.W. 

October  6,  1909. 

Dear  Sis,— I  notice  your  appeal  in  this  week’s  number  of 
Truth  on  behalf  of  the  Toy  Fund. 

I  beg  to  enclose  a  cheque  for  £25  towards  this  very  worthy 
object,  and  hope  later  to  supplement  this.  This  represents  mart 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Nimrod. — Believe  me, 
yours  very  truly,  E.  H.  Shackleton. 

P.S. — I  would  like  to  add  that  the  whole  arrangement  and  care 
of  the  exhibition  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Ernest  Joyce,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition. 

TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Bang’s 
annual  (’heist  mas  Gift  of  a  New  Sir  pence-  to  each  of  the 
eider  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 


Schools. 

Amount  required  :  about  <£275. 
Previously  acknowledged  :  £64  Is.  3d. 


MAMMON. 


THE  MEASURES  SCANDAL. 

rHHE  report  of  Mr.  Archibald  Read,  the  inspector 
X  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  Measures  Brothers,  Limited,  is  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Shareholders’ 
Committee  of  that  company.  The  Inspector’s  most 
important  conclusion  is  as  follows:  — 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  prima  facie  case  alleged  by  _  the 
Shareholders’  Committee  in  their  affidavit  has  been  sustained 
by  my  investigation — namely,  the  allegation  that  the  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  and  balance  sheets  of  the  company  for  1904,  1905,  and 
1906  were  falsified  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Measures. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  unfortunately  impos¬ 
sible  to  notice  many  matters  of  interest  in  the  lengthy 
report  in  which  the  inspector  sets  forth  the  story  of 
this  company  scandal.  With  one  point,  however,  I  am 
particularly  concerned.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Truth  first  published  the  full  details  of  the  wholesale 
unloading  of  shares  on  the  public,  in  which  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Measures  and  members  of  his  family  were  engaged 
for  a  year  or  two  prior  to'  the  disclosure  of  the  long- 
suppressed  truth  as  to  the  company’s  disastrous  posi¬ 
tion.  The  statements  I  made  are  amply  confirmed  by 
this  report.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Measures  was  not  merely 
the  chairman  of  the  company;  “he  had  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  management  and  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
board  up  to  the  moment  when  he  resigned  and  retired 
in  June,  1907.”  It  was  between  October,  1905,  and 
February,  1906,  that  the  bulk  of  the  shares  were 
unloaded,  and  the  inspector  shows  that  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Mandeville, 
of  the  now  defunct  London  and  Paris  Exchange.  Let 
me  quote  the  report:  — 

Highly  coloured  and  unjustifiably  optimistic  notices  relating 
to  Measures  Brothers’  business,  and  recommending  the  purchase 
of  their  shares  appeared  in  Mr.  Mandeville’s  paper,  the  Daily 
Report.  There  is  a  prima  facie  case  that  these  were  directly 
inspired  by  Air.  R.  H.  Measures,  and  that  throughout  this  period, 
and  possibly  later,  he  and  Mr.  Mandeville  were  acting  in  concert 
to  raise. and  keep  the  price  of  the  shares  as  high  as  possible  while 
Mr.  Measures  and  his  family  got  rid  of  them. 

During  those  four  or  five  months  about  100,000  shares 
were  sold  by  the  family,  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  total  being  40,000.  Then  the  balance- 
sheet  for  1905  appeared,  and  although  falsified — such, 
a't1  least,  is  the  inspector’s  opinion — it  was  nevertheless 
of  a  character  to  depress  the  market.  In  June,  1906, 
however,  an  interim  dividend  was  paid,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1907  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared. 
These  dividends  gave  the  market  “  a  fillip,”  and 
between  the  February,  1906,  and  March,  1907,  the 
Measures  family  succeeded  in  disposing  of  a  further 
20,000  shares,  bringing  up  the  total  number  in  about 
eighteen  months  to  120,000.  Of  this  total  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Measures  himself  sold  between  50,000  and  60,000. 
The  shares  thus  unloaded  on  the  public  at  substantial 
prices  would  have  been  unsaleable  “  if  'the  balance- 
sheets  of  1904,  1905,  and  1906  had,  in  fact,  truly 
represented  the  position  of  the  company  and  the  shares 
had  not  been  unjustifiably  puffed  by  'the  London  and 
Paris  Exchange.”  Dividends  were  declared  on  the 
strength  of  valuations  of  stock,  etc.,  which  it  is  now 
proved  contained  “  gross  errors  of  a.  .serious  nature. 
Mr.  Measures  having  resigned,  the  gross  errors  were 
detected,  the  next  balance-sheet  revealed  a  deficit  of 
£14,000,  and  the  people  who'  bought  the  shares  in 
1905-1907,  some  at  prices  as  high  as  22s.  6d„  now  find 
them  practically  worthless. 

The  Inspector  quite  properly  points  out  that  his  find¬ 
ing  in  reference  to  the  falsification  of  the  balance- 
sheets  is  simply  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made 
out,  and  that  he  does  not  intend  to  express  any  final 
opinion  upon  that  allegation.  Obviously,  however,  in 
the  face  of  this  report  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade  to  take  further  proceedings,  so  that  a  final 
decision  upon  the  charge  can  be  obtained.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  company’s  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  for  the  debenture  holders,  and  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  Measures  interests  are  still  such  that 
any  chance  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  concern  on 
a  sound  basis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
body  of  shareholders  seems  to  be  almost  hopeless. 
Whatever  the  end  may  be,  however,  a  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  to  the  Shareholders’  Committee,  and  especially 
to  its  chairman,  Mr.  W.  A.  McKnight,  who  has  freely 
devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to  unravelling  the 
tangled  web  of  the  company’s  affairs  and  bringing  to 
light  its  scandalous  maladministration.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  have  rendered  a  notable  service,  not  merely  to 
their  fellow  shareholders,  but  to  the  cause  of  commer¬ 
cial  morality. 

NORTH  BORNEO  POSSIBILITIES. 

In  last  week’s  issue  I  referred  to  the  activity  that 
had  developed  in  the  shares  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company,  and  briefly  mentioned  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  buying.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  out¬ 
lining  the  general  position  of  the  company,  for  while 
its  prospects  are  such  as  to  be  worth  attention  by  the 
long-headed  investor,  the  company  is  only  beginning 
to  come  into  the  limelight,  and  compared  with,  say,  the 
British  South  African  Company,  which  is  called  “  The  ” 
Chartered  Company,  as  if  there  were  no  other,  the 
concern  is  little  known.  It  is,  of  course,  the  recent 
boom  in  rubber  that  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
late  buying  of  British  North  Borneo  shares. 
Undoubtedly,  rubber  is  destined  to  play  a  big  part 
in  the  destiny  of  the  company,  though  the  latter’s 
interests  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that  product. 
The  British  North  Borneo  Company  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  a  territory  consisting  of  31,000  square 
miles,  or  about  20,000,000  acres.  That  is  to  say,  that 
in  a  country  about  the  size  of  Ireland  (made  a  British 
Protectorate  in  1888)  it  is  vested  with  sovereign  rights, 
empowering  it  to  frame  and  enforce  laws,  to°  fix 
customs  and  other  tariffs,  and  to  levy  taxes  for  revenue 
purposes.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1882,  and 
its  present  issued  share  capital  amounts  to  £1,600,000 
in  £1  shares  (leaving  £400,000  uncalled),  while  there 
are  debentures  to  a  total  of  £461,000.  From  the 
outset  the  directors  have  pursued  a  policy  of  steady 
development.  They  have  built  at  a  cost  of  over  half-a- 
million  sterling  a  metre  gauge  railway  125  miles  in 
length,  and  put  up  about  800  miles  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  besides  establishing  numerous  public 
works,  such  as  Government  offices,  officers’  and  police 
quarters,  hospitals,  jetties,  etc. 

This  is  the  kind  of  pioneer  work  which,  of  course, 
was  needed  in  order  to  attract  the  foreign  capitalist 
and  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  Already  it  has  borne  the  most  encouraging 
results,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  company’s 
total  revenue  has  grown  year  by  year.  In  1901  it 
was  £66,600,  and  in  1908  £153,000/ while  the  surplus 
over  expenditure,  which  in  1901  was  £14,200,  amounted 
last  year  to  £58,700,  and  the  dividend,  which  was 
2  per  cent,  in  1901,  has  been  4  per  cent,  since  1906. 

It  may  be  argued  that  4  per  cent.,  if  it  is  the  best 
that  a  company  can  show  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1882,  is  not  a  very  brilliant  result.  The  answer 
is  that  while  twenty-seven  years  for  an  ordinary  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  is  a  long  period,  in  this  case  it  is  but  the 
opening  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  company  that  is 
engaged  in  virtually  founding  a  State.  The  results  so 
fai  are  those  of  the  pioneer,  and  the  real  fruits  of  the 
pioneer’s  enterprise  have  yet  to  be  reached.  I  do  not 
want  to  indulge  in  ovei -enthusiastic  language  about 
the  prospects  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company 
Indeed  it  is  well  to  check  a  disposition  to  extreme 
language  by  the  knowledge  that  a  concern  possessing 
such  enormous  territory  also  incurs  big  responsibilities 
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as  the  sovereign  power,  which  will  mean  heavy 
expenditure.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
pany  s  territory  of  20,000,000  acres  is  an  asset  of  very 
great  potential  value.* 

The  country  has  a  coast  line  of  approximately 
900  miles  in  extent,  indented  with  several  excel¬ 
lent  harbours,  and  these,  together  with  the  spread 
of  railway  communication,  should  enable  a  compara¬ 
tively  rapid  development  of  the  land.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  territory  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  rubber.  Already  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  ten  rubber  companies,  having  a  total 
authorised  share-capital  of  over  a  million,  have  been 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  which,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  has 
guaranteed  the  dividends  for  six  years  upon  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  concerns,  thus  helping  the  new  comers 
through  the  waiting  period  which  must  elapse  before 
their  trees  reach  the  full-bearing  stage.  The 
sums  being  advanced  are  to  be  repaid  at  the  end 
of  six  years  by  the  various  companies  without  interest 
out  of  their  profits,  after  earning  6  per  cent,  upon 
their  paid-up  capital.  Such  a  policy  is  bound  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  many  more  rubber  com¬ 
panies  in  British  North  Borneo.  That  the  country 
is  well  adapted  also  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
already  been  proved  by  the  success  attending  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Borneo  Tobacco  Company  and  the 
New  Da.rvel  Bay  Plantations  Company.  Timber  is 
another  source  of  potential  wealth,  the  marketable 
timber  on  the  land,  according  to  the  companv’s  com¬ 
missioner,  being  not  less  than  50,000,000  tons.  Then 
theie  aie  the  mineral  rights  of  the  Chartered  concern. 
It  is  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Exploration  Company,  Ltd.,  which  has 
been  granted  the  exclusive  right  for  fifty  years  to 
search  for  minerals,  on  condition  that  £10,000  per 
annum  is  spent  on  prospecting.  The  possibilities  in 
this  direction  are  said  to  be  very  good.  One  coal  com¬ 
pany  is  already  producing,  and  a  petroleum  syndicate 
is  now  prospecting  for  oil  deposits.  To  sum.  up,  we 
have  here  a  company  which  has  already  at  the  virtual 
outset  of  its  career  managed  to  pay  a  moderate  divi¬ 
dend  while  preoccupied  with  pioneer  work,  which  is 
developing  a  country  that  is  almost  bound  to  go  ahead, 
and  the  limit  to  whose  growth  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  determine.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
British  North  Borneo  shares  have  come  up  recently 
from  12s.  6d.  to  about  28s.  At  the  latter  figure  they 
give  a  present  yield  of  less  than  3  per  cent.,  but  those 
who  are  concerned  less  with  immediate  results  than 
with  future  possibilities  might  well  buy  the  shares  and 
put  them  away. 

FINANCING  THE  RHODESIANS. 

When  there  is  a  boom  on,  existing  companies  con¬ 
nected  wdth  the  market  group  which  is  in 
favour  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ask 
for  more  capital,  and  new  flotations  then  make 
their  appearance.  The  present  Rhodesian  move¬ 
ment  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  respect. 

So  far  the  new  promotions  are  not  numerous,  but  more 
are  expected,  while  several  increases  of  capital  have 
been  announced.  The  Eldorado  Banket  and  its  parent 
the  Rhodesian  Banket  have  both  offered  new  shares 
for  subscription,  and  now  another  member  of  the  same 
group,  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Development 
Companjc,  suggests  that  its  shareholders  shall  provide 
the  board  with  more  money.  It  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  capital  of  the  company  by  the  creation  of  150,000 
new  shares,  and  to  offer  50,000  of  them,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  new  for  every  six  old,  to  shareholders  for 
subscription  at  45s.  each.  Those  who  subscribe  will  be 
entitled  to  a  two  years’  call  on  one  further  share  at  50s. 
for  each  share  taken  up.  As  the  old  shares  stand  at 
nearly  £3,  the  new  issue  affords  holders  a  small  bonus, 
besides  which  the  option  will  have  a  market  value. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow’-  that  the  shareholders 
will  make  much  out  of  the  deal,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remind  them  that  a  good  many  of  the  present  shares, 
which  w’-ere  quoted  under  par  (£1)  at  one  time  this 
year,  were  issued  at  big  premiums  in  the  past.  On 
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two  occasions— in  1898  and  1904 — issues  of  fresh  shares 
wero  made  by  this  company  at  £4  5s.  premium 
(equivalent  to  five  guineas  per  share),  and  the  capital, 
which  was  originally  £100,000,  has  already  been  nearly 
trebled.  But  dividends  have  not  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion — in  fact,  distributions  have  been  rather  few  and 
far  between.  The  company  was  formed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1895,  but  the  first  dividend  was  not  paid 
until  about  four  years  later.  The  next  distribution  Avas 
in  respect  of  the  financial  year  1901-2,  another  followed 
for  1902-3,  but  then  the  fountain  dried  up  and  did  not 
start  running  again  until  last  May. 

The  reason  advanced  for  the  increase  of  capital  now 
proposed  is  that  “  within  the  last  few  months  very 
remarkable  discoveries  have  taken  place  in  Rhodesia, 
and  good  opportunities  are  constantly  being  offered  to 
the  Board,  of  which  hitherto  they  have  been  unable  to- 
take  full  advantage  owing  to  the  limited  cash  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  company.”  Less  than  six  months 
ago,  however,  the  directors  themselves  recommended  a 
dividend,  the  payment  of  which  obviously  reduced  the 
cash  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  company.  The 
Board  can  hardly  contend,  in  face  of  the  chairman's 
statements  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  that 
Rhodesian  prospects  were  not  improAung  when  they 
proposed  the  dividend,  and  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
announcement  by  the  company  it  looks  rather  as  though 
that  distribution  was  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel. 

Mr.  Abe  Bailey  is  guaranteeing  the  new  issue  of 
shares  in  consideration  of  a  call  for  two  years  over 
50,000  shares  at  50s.  each.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  guaranteed  the 
Rhodesian  Banket  new  issue  for  an  option  on  little 
more  than  one  share  in  every  three  guaranteed,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Eldorado  Banket  issue  only  a  small 
commission  was  paid  him.  Now  he  wants  an  option 
on  one  share  for  every  one  guaranteed,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle  from  the  shareholder’s 
point  of  view.  If  the  whole  of  the  new  shares  it  is 
proposed  to  create  are  taken  up  the  company  Avill  be 
placed  in  possession  of  £362,500  additional  Avoi’king 
capital,  but  before  shareholders  agree  to  give  the 
directors  the  chance  of  handling  this  substantial  sum 
they  should  find  out  Avhat  prospects  there  are  of  its 
profitable  employment.  The  directors  have  not  done 
much  for  the  shareholders  with  the  large  amount  of 
capital  that  has  been  provided  in  the  past. 

NIGERIAN  OIL  SHARES. 

In  view  of  the  recent  activity  in  the  shares  of  the 
Nigeria  Investment  Corporation  and  its  off-shoot,  the 
British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation,  a  reply  given 
by  the  ITnder-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  a  recent 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  considerable 
interest.  Colonel  Seely  stated  that  the  only  licences  to 
work  mineral  oils  in  Southern  Nigeria  wTere  those  issued 
to  the  Nigeria  Bitumen  Corporation  and  the  British 
Colonial -Petroleum  Corporation,  and  that  the  period  of 
the  latter  company’s  licence  had  now  expired,  “  but  they 
have  applied  (with  others)  for  the  grant  of  fresh 
licences.”  I  have  before  me  the  prospectus  of  the 
British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1908,  which  offered  for  subscription  60,000  £1 
shares.  This  document  stated  that  the  company  had 
agreed  to  purchase  from  the  Nigeria  Investment  Cor¬ 
poration  a  licence  to  work  mineral  oils  in  Southern 
Nigeria,  the  purchase  consideration  to  be  £125,000, 
payable  as  to  £100,000  in  shares,  and  as  to  the  balance 
in  cash  or  in  shares.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  date 
of  the  licence  or  the  period  for  Avhich  it  Avas  granted, 
but  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors, 
there  would  be  “  ample  time  to  prospect  and  explore 
for  oil  ...  ,  previous  to  securing  leases  under 

the  terms  of  the  mining  ordinance.”  It  now  appears 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  licence  was  for  a  period  of 
two  years  only,  expiring  on  July  25,  1909,  seven  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  prospectus ;  and  that  at  the 
present  time  the  company  are  simply  in  the  position  of 
applicants  for  fresh  licences,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  granted.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  some  explana¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  needed  from  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Henry  Higgins,  is 


also  the  chairman  of  the  parent  company,  the  Nigeria 
Investment  Corporation,  and  at  the  meeting  on  Septem¬ 
ber  16  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Petroleum 
Corporation  “was  now  running  as  a  going  concern.” 
This  is  a  remark  which  also  calls  for  elucidation,  seeing 
that  Avork  on  the  company’s  area  ceased  with  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  licence  on  July  25.  Meanwhile,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  recommend  purchases  of  either  British 
Colonial  Petroleum  or  Nigeria  Investment  shares. 

SHELL  TRANSPORT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two  considerable  buying  has 
been  reported  for  the  shares  of  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company ;  the  £1  shares  were  taken  up  several 
shillings  to  75s.,  though  they  have  since  reacted  to 
72s.  6d.  The  immediate  reason  for  the  buying  is 
connected  with  a  rumour  that  the  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  neiv  property  in  Roumania  jointly  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  financing  of  the  property 
is  said  to  call  for  an  outlay  of  £2,500,000,  which  Avill 
be  found  as  to  one-half  by  the  Standard  Oil,  and  as  to 
the  other  half  by  the  Shell  and  the  Royal  Dutch  Petro¬ 
leum  companies,  which  were  amalgamated  as  from 
January  1,  1907.  The  amount  which  the  Shell  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  to  put  up  alone  would  be  £500,000, 
and  this  it  is  expected  Avill  be  raised  by  an  emission  of 
200,000  shares  (the  balance  of  the  uncalled  capital)  at 
50s.  per  share.  An  issue  on  such  terms  would  give  the 
proprietors  one  new  for  e\Tery  eleven  old  shares  held, 
or  a  bonus  of  about  2s.  The  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company  with  its  partner,  the  Royal  Dutch 
Company,  rank  only  after  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  the  world’s  largest  producers  and  distributors  of 
petroleum.  The  fields  are  situated  in  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Roumania,  Avhence  the  companies’  fleet  of 
tank  steamers  carry  the  refined  product  to  the  Eastern 
and  European  markets.  The  Shell  Company’s  issued 
capital  is  £3,300,000,  divided  into  £2,300,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  100,000  Five  per  Cent.  Cumula¬ 
tive  Preference  shares  of  £10  each.  To  the  investor 
content-  with  a  yield  of  just  under  4^  per  cent,  the  Pre¬ 
ference  shares  at  ll^-f  may  be  recommended  as  virtu¬ 
ally  a  safe  investment.  Let  me  give  a  few  facts  to 
demonstrate  their  solid  character. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  made  betAveen  the  Shell 
and  the  Royal  Dutch  companies  were  briefly  that  both 
companies  sold  their  steamers  and  installations  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Company,  and  their  oilfields, 
refineries,  concessions,  and  interests  in  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  to  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Company,  the  Shell 
Company  receiving  40  per  cent,  and  the  Royal  Dutch 
Company  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  each  company. 
Special  arrangements  Avere,  however,  made  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  Shell  Preference  shares.  For  ten 
years  from  January  1,  1907,  the  Shell  Company  has  a 
first  charge  of  £50,000  on  the  profits  of  these  tAvo  com¬ 
panies  (just  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  Preference  issue),  and  for  twenty-five  years  from 
the  same  date  it  is  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a 
liquidation  of  these  companies  the  first  £9,000,000  of 
assets  realised  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Shell  Company  and  the  Royal  Dutch  Company,  and 
that  only  any  balance  above  £9,000,000  shall  be  divided 
in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  to  the  Shell  Company 
and  60  per  cent,  to  the  Royal  Dutch  Company.  Now 
the  accounts  of  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  companies  for  the  first  two 
years’  working  showed  dividends  of  £1,500,000  in 
1907,  and  £1,566,000  in  1908.  As  Shell  Preference 
has  a  first  charge  upon  the  profits  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  this  £1,566,000  represents  the  margin  of  earn¬ 
ings  last  year  available  for  the  service  of  the  shares. 
In  other  words,  the  interest  on  the  Preference  shares 
was  last  year  covered  more  than  30  times ! 

The  results  mentioned  above  were  arrived  at  after 
Avriting  off  to  depreciation  £1,171,000  for  the  t\Aro  years 
and  caxuying  forward  £86,000.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  reserved  for  depreciation,  all  expenditure 
incurred  in  drilling  exploration  and  geological  research 
is  debited  to  working  expenses.  Large  items  of  capital 
expenditure  have  been  in  progress  during  the  same 
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period,  and  from  the  statement  of  accounts  as  pub¬ 
lished  appear  to  have  been  defined  out  of  revenue. 
It  has,  however,  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amounts  so  charged,  and  in  reply  to  a 
request-  for  this  information  the  chairman  stated  at 
’  the  last  meeting  that :  — 

We  do-  net  deem  it  at  all  desirable  to  give  any  information  wa 
are  not  compelled  to  give ;  if  we  issued  our  balance  sheets  our 
competitors  might  get  some  clue  to  our  working  costs,  and  we 
do  not  mean  them  to  do  so  if  we  can  help  it. 

The  preference  dividend  is  payable  on  April  1  and 
October  1  in  each-  year.  The  company  paid  on  July  5 
an  interim  dividend  of  Is.  per  share  [free-  of  tax)  upon 
its  ordinary  in  respect  of  the  profits  for  the  year  1909, 
while  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  dividends  aggregat-' 
mg  15  and  29  per  cent,  (free  of  tax)  were  paid*  The 
company  has  reserve  funds  amounting  to  £820,000 
and  undivided  profits  representing  £193,000. 

The  Stock  Markets— -Advances  in  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  Bank  Ratios — Monetary  Prospects — Four  Per 
Cent.  Likely  Here. 

The  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  from  2^  to  3  per  cent., 
announced  last  Thursday,  produced  little  effect  upon  . 
the  Stock  Exchange.  This  may  sound  strange  seeing 
that  an  advance  in  the  rate  was  not  generally  expected 
so  soon,  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  week  markets  had  been  working 
themselves  into  a  more  defensive  position.  In  several 
directions,  where  speculation  has  lately  been  most 

active— more  especially  in  the  market  for  land  shares _ • 

extensive  profit  taking  had  been  effected,  and  thus  the 
House  had  discounted  a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  without 
specifically  intending  to.  That  the  occasion  called  for 
a  mild  turning  of  the  screw  by  the  Threadneedle-streel 
authorities  the  Bank  return  afforded  ample  evidence. 
5*^®  iasfc  fortnight  the  reserve  has  come  down  from 
£28,891,000  to  £23,636,000,  a  drop  of  no  less  than 

millions,  and  the  total  is  now  2^-  millions  below  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  Bank,  too,  will  probably  have  to 
provide  several  millions  more  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year  to  finance  Egypt  and  South  America, 
so  that  a  further  advance  in  the  official  discount  rate 
is  possible.  Indeed,  now  that  the  Berlin  Bank  rate 
has  been  raised  to  5  per  cent.,  the  probability  is  that 
our  own  official  minimum  will  go  to  4  per  cent,  in  the 
eaiuy  future.  We  have  reached  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  course  of  money  rates  becomes  a  question  of 
general  interest  because  of  the  uncertainties  always 
surrounding  the  autumn  demands.  The  monetary  situa¬ 
tion  m  both  Germany  and  the  States  gives  evidence  of 
strain,  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  over- 
speculation,  rather  than  any  material  revival  in  legiti¬ 
mate  u-ade.  New  York  hankers  have  lately  been 
'borrowing  heavily  in  London  on  stocks  and  bills,  while 
their  own  reserves  have  been  reduced  to  an  unusually 
low  level.  At  the  same  time  the  normal  trade  balance 
is  too  unfavourable  to  the  States  to  make  gold  ship¬ 
ments  from  London  likely  as  an  ordinary  exchange 
operation,  and  while  gold  would  probably'  go  in  any 
case  should  a  bad  “  squeeze  ”  occur  on  the  other  side 
things  have  not  arrived  quite  at  that  stage  yet  But 
The  foreign  exchanges  will  now  be  closely  watched  by 
tie  Guy;  the  long  spell  of  dirt  cheap  money  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  monetary  develop- 

mems  are  once  again  a  matter  of  practical  interest  for 
tne  Stock  Exchange. 

.  Ir^ercationals  have  as  a  whole  been  dull.  The  rise 
m  Foreign  bonds  of  recent  months  has  been  so 
persistent  that  there,  is  not  now,  as  a  rule,  much  scope 
for  a  further  rise;  indeed,  a  number  of  bonds3  which 
stand  at  several  points  over  par,  are  as  high  as  th- 
are  likely  to  get  on  account  of  the  drawings  which  take 
place  periodically,  at  par.  The  situation  in  Morocco 
has  been  a  subject  for  discussion  on  account  of 
rumours  that  the  Sultan’s  emissaries  were  fanning  the 
name  of  religious  fanaticism  against  Spain  and  thereby 
reaterung  to  make  the  Riff  campaign  a  prolonged 
attair,  involving  complications  between  tho  Powers. 
bD  tar,  at  any  rate,  the  situation  has  not  developed  to 
an  extent  that  has  caused  alarm  on  the  Bourses,  and 
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the  dulness  of  Paris  may  be  attributed  mainly  to 
profit  taking  and  preparations  for  several  new  issues, 
including  the  Paris  lottery  emission  and  the  Turkish 
loan.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  arrangements  are 
understood  to  be  complete.  The  amount  will  be 
£T7, 000,000,  of  which  £T,2, 500,000  will  be  offered  in 
London. 

Mild  excitement  was  caused  in  the  Home  Railway 
market  by  a  spurt  in  Hull  and  Barnsleys,  the  stock 
in  one  day  rising  5  points  to  55.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  rumour,  heard  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  last 
few  years,  that  negotiations  were  pending  for  a  fusion 
with  one  of  the  trunk  systems,  the  name  of  the  North 
Eastern  being  most  commonly  mentioned.  The  denial 
of  the  story  given  by  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Company 
has  since  caused  the  stock  to  react  to  51jj,  Probably 
tne^  reason  of  last  week’s  spurt  was  connected  more 
with  the  execution  of  a  fairly  large  buying  order  in  a 
market  bare  of  stock  than  with  any  general  belief  in 
the  amalgamation  rumour. 

An  Uncertain  Week  in  Yankees — The  Problem  eor  the. 
Steel  Pool— “Bull”  Factors  Fully  Discounted— 

Canadian  Pacific  New  Issue. 

Despite  the  unremitted  vigilance  of  the  “bull”  party, 
i-t  was  made  plain  last  week  that  the  task  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  values  of  Americans  had  become  not  all  plain 
sailing.  The  rise  in  money  rates  and  the  whittling 
down  of  the  surplus  reserves  of  the  clearing  banks  had 
some  influence,  but  in  the  main  the  market  was  affected 
by  the  growing  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  touch- 
stocks  at  their  present  high  figures.  As  expected,  the 
Atchison  directors  raised  the  half-yearly  dividend  rate 
to  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  hut  this  passed  almost  with¬ 
out  comment,  and  is  indicative  of  the  whole-hearted- 
manner  in  which  the  market  has  discounted  all  the 
favourable  points.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position 
of  the  Steel  pool  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  Wall  Street  just  now.  Steels  have  been 
forced  up  at  so  tremendous  a  pace  in  the  last  few 
months  that-  dealers  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  is 
going  to  happen  when  the  interests  responsible  for 
the-  movement  really  begin  to  unload.  The  “bears” 
have  been  slaughtered  all  the  way  up,  and  the 
object-lesson  thus  meted  out  to  the  “shorts”  has 
had  its  -effect  in  rendering  speculators-  nervous-  of 
being  caught  out  of  the  shares,  thereby  robbing  the 
market  of  a  useful  prop.  Talk  of  q  $75,000,000 
bond  issue  to  complete  the  Gary  plant,  and  of 
the  dividend  being  raised  to  5  per  cent,  through 
earnings  formerly  used  for  capital  purposes  being 
set  free,  had  its  uses  when  the  price  was  thirty  points 
lower,  but  it  has  begun  to  fall  now  that  the  quotation 
has  got  over  90.  The  Steel  pool  no  doubt  has  enormous 
profits  on  paper,  but  how  is  it  going  to  turn  these 
profits  into  cash  without  causing  a  severe  break  in  the 
price,  sufficient  for  the  time  being  to  disorganise  the 
whole  market?  That  is  the  question  speculators  are 
asking  just  now,  and  hence  the  increasing  disposition 
of  the  professionals  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy. 

A  week  ago  I  referred  to  the  likelihood  of  an  early 
issue  of  shares  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  official 
announcement  has  since  been  made,  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy  intimating'  at  the  meeting  held  last  -week 
that  the  company  would  issue  $30,000,000  of  new  shares 
to  those  registered  on  November  15,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  new  share  for  every  five  held.  Shareholders  wiJl 
receive  the  full  details  from  the  company  a  little  later, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  officially  stated  that  tlie  price 
of  issue  will  be  125,  that  the  shares  will  be  made  pay¬ 
able  in  instalments  falling  due  every  two  months,  and 
that  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  (the  same  as  is 
paid  on  the  old  shares  out  of  railroad  earnings)  will 
accrue  on  the  instalments.  The  money  is  wanted  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  more  locomotives  and 
cars,  the  enlargement  -of  terminal  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings,  more  siding  accommodation,  and  for  many  other 
additions  and  improvements  rendered  necessary  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  country.  There  was  a  little  dis¬ 
appointment  in  places  at  the  company’s  departure  from 
its  former  practice  of  making  new  issues  at  par,  but  the 
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market  was  prepared  for  the  board's  change  of  policy, 
in  view  of  the  opposition  to  issues  at  par  lately  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  company  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  a 
matter  with  which  I  dealt  at  the  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  company's  action  achieves  the  object  not 
■often  attained  of  pleasing  both  sides.  By  issuing  the 
shares  at  125,  instead  of  par,  the  board  gains  $7,500,000 
of  capital,  and  conciliates  the  Canadian  trading  com¬ 
munity,  while  it  is  still  able  to  offer  the  shareholders 
a  handsome  bonus.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  rights 
are  valued  at  $9^  per  share. 

Mining  Markets — The  New  Account  Makes  a  Poor 
Start— Set-back  in  Rhodesians,  Although  Powerful 
Interests  are  said  to  be  at  Work. 

Although  there  was  a  distinct  slackening  of  the 
activity  in  Rhodesians  during  the  past  week,  these 
descriptions  have  continued  to  receive  chief  attention 
in  the  mining  markets.  For  a  few  days  the  general 
trend  of  prices  in  this  department  was  in  the  downward 
direction,  and  the  set-hack  in  prices  consequent  upon 
profit-snatching  was  welcomed  in  more  than  one  quarter, 
as  it  had  been  feared  that  the  big  “  bull  ”  account  which 
was  evidently  being  built  up  would  sooner  or  later  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  collapse.  My  readers  were  warned  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  a  general  relapse  in  prices  was  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  occur,  and  it  would  appear  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  I  foreshadowed  has  come  to  pass.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  I  suggested  that  “  a  sharp 
relapse  in  one  or  two  shares  might  easily  be  brought 
about  by  a  cessation  of  the  demand  being  regarded  as 
a  signal  for  snatching  profits,  and  once  the  tide  turned 
it  would  not  improbably  sweep  other  shares  down  with 
it.”  When  the  demand  slackened  last  week  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  hastened  to  secure  their  profits,  and  other 
speculators,  semi-professional  and  public,  followed  that 
lead.  The  end  of  the  week  witnessed  a  fairly  general 
recovery  as  a  result  of  buying  in  anticipation  of  a 
»  resumption  of  the  buoyant  tendency  after  the  carry¬ 

over,  but  the  new  account  did  not  commence  in  a 
promising  fashion  on  Monday. 

Some  very  “  bullish  ”  talk  has  been  indulged  in  quite 
recently  as  regards  the  outlook  for  this  market.  If 
the  prophets  are  to  he  relied  upon,  we  are  to  have  a 
continuance  of  the  Rhodesian  activity  for  the  rest  of 
the  current  year,  and  prices  in  the  majority  of  cases 
are  to  reach  a  still  higher  level.  A  powerful  syndicate 
is  said  to  be  backing  the  market,  and  a  further  growth 
of  public  interest  is  foreshadowed.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  things  have  gone  rather  too  fast  already, 
without  their  being  pushed  up  further,  and  my  readers 
should  he  very  careful  in  operating  at  this  stage.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  remarked  to  me 
by  members  of  the  House  that  in  a  booming  market  a 
speculator  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  selecting  a  share 
to  purchase,  providing  he  does  not  wait  too  long.  The 
/  idea  is,  of  course,  that  practically  everything  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  buoyancy.  Possibly;  but  markets  do 
not  remain  active  and  strong  for  ever,  and  how  does 
the  speculator  who  does  not  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  fare  when  the  slump  comes  along?  Shares 
may  rise  in  a  boom  which  are  without  real  merit,  but 
when  the  general  enthusiasm  subsides  the  rubbish 
becomes  practically  unmarketable,  and  those  who  have 
not  got  out  have  either  to  lock  up  their  shares  in  hope 
of  another  boom,  or  to  accept  what  they  can  get.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  think  all  Rhodesians 
grossly  over-valued,  hut  I  would  urge  my  readers  to 
exercise  great  discrimination,  and  not  to  act  on  any 
lip  that  may  happen  to  reach  them.  All  sorts  of 
things  Rhodesian  are  being  trotted  out  in  the  hope  that 
the  public  will  “  bite,”  not  a  few  of  which  may  be 
expected  to  relapse  into  oblivion  when  some  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  markets  takes  first  place  in  general  favour. 

Chartered  were  one  of  the  firmest  spots  in  the  Rhode¬ 
sian  market  throughout  the  period  of  dulness  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  past  week,  and  were  in  the  van  of 
the  subsequent  recovery.  Shrewd  City  people  are  still 
bullish  of  Chartered,  and  their  second  favourite  is 
Tanganyika.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  of 
course,  to  put  a  value  on  either  of  these  shares.  From 


the  point  of  view  of  the  market  tikis  is  rather  a  favour¬ 
able  feature  than  otherwise,  as  when  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  share  speculation  in 
that  security  usually  dies  down.  There  is  an  idea  in 
some  quarters  regarding  “  Tanks  ”  (as  Tanganyika’s  are 
often  termed  by  the  dealers)  that  the  price  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  worked  up  to  a  level  which  will  tempt  holders 
of  the  debenture  bonds  to  convert  them  into  shares. 
These  bonds,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  £8  each,  and  are  convertible  into  shares  at 
the  rate  of  one  bond  for  one  share.  The  debenture 
bonds  were  at  rather  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  discount 
in  the  market  at  one  time,  but  lately  they  have  been 
on  the  up  grade,  and  are  now  about  £7  apiece,  or 
rather  more  than  half  a  sovereign  i;n  advance  of  the 
price  of  the  shares. 

Kaffirs  and  the  Labour  Question. 

The  recent  Johannesburg  selling  of  Kaffirs  having 
been  taken  by  market  men  on  this  side  to  indicate 
the  probability  of  the  gold  and  labour  returns  for 
►September  making  a  poor  showing,  the  announcement 
of  the  actual  figures  had  no  immediate  effect  upon  the 
market.  The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  last  month, 
606,385  ounces,  is  the  smallest  but  one  for  no  less  than 
twelve  months,  the  exception  referred  to  being  the 
return  of  565,218  ounces  for  February,  when  the  floods 
on  Rand  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  mines. 
The  fact  of  the  September  daily  average  having1  been 
nearly  500  ounces  better  than  that  for  August  is 
probably  attributable  to  some  of  the  mines  having, 
encroached  upon  their  gold  reserves  and  their  richer, 
slopes.  Once  again  the  native  labour  statistics  reveal 
a  falling-off  in  the  supply,  although  it  was  suggested 
some  little  time  ago  that  September  would  mark  tlie 
turn  of  the  tide.  The  actual  loss  of  native  labour  last 
month  is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  August,  the  decrease 
being  2,064  “  boys  ”  as  against  2,553,  but  it  must  not  be. 
forgotten  that,  the  effect  is  cumulative,  and,  moreover, 
the  loss  of  natives  coincides  with  a  reduction  in  the 
Chinese  complement.  Last  month  just  over  2,000  of 
the  “  Yellow  ”  men  left  the  Rand  for  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  mines  is  only 
3,204.  Consequently  the  total  coloured  labour  supply 
of  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  is  now  148,061,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  161,005  at  the  beginning  of  1909  and  150,835 
at  the  end  of  September,  1908.  A  month  ago  I  dbvoted 
a  special  article  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Rand  labour 
question,  and  there  is  practically  nothing  fresh  to  add 
except  that  the  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
big  diamond  companies  officially  foreshadowed  is  likely 
to  tell  against  the  gold  mines  in  the  matter  of  native 
recruiting.  The  leading  lights  of  the  Rand  gold  mining 
industry  are  said  to  remain  quite  confident  that  the 
falling-off  in  the  labour  supply  is  only  a  passing  phase, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
But  the  retrograde  movement  has  already  been  main¬ 
tained  longer  than  the  optimists  predicted,  and  specu¬ 
lators  are  consequently  the  more  inclined  to  await  a. 
definite  sign  that  the  tide  has  turned  before  increasing 
commitments  to  any  extent.  The  possibility  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  arise  for  picking  up  some  cheap  stock 
during  the  period  of  waiting  for  a  fresh  lead  should 
not,  however,  be  overlooked  by  the  public.  Liquida¬ 
tion  by  stale  “bulls”  affords  chances  for  the  genuine 
investor,  and  a  market  should  not  be  ignored  because 
it  is  for  the  time  being  eclipsed  as  regards  activity  by 
another  department. 

Rio  Tinto  Dividend  and  the  Copper  Position. 

Bio  Tintos  were  run  up  on  the  dividend  announced 
during  the  past  week,  but  they  did  not  long  maintain 
the  improvement  in  price.  At  first  sight  the  distribu¬ 
tion  recommended  appeared  distinctly  satisfactory,  the 
amount  being  30s.  per  share,  as  compared  with  the 
two  previous  dividends  of  27s.  6d.  each.  But  on 
looking  further  into  the  matter  speculators  realised 
that  “  things  are  not  always  what  they  seom.”  In  this 
case  it  was  not  skim  milk  masquerading  as  cream,  but 
one  of  a  dividend  to  be  paid  less  income-tax  in  com¬ 
parison  with  former  distributions  declared  net. 
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Hitherto  the  Rio  Tinto  Company  has  paid  the  tax, 
but  “  in  consequence  of  advice  given  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  the  directors  have  decided  that  future 
dividends  on  the  company’s  ordinary  shares  shall 
be  payable  less  English  income-tax.”  Consequently, 
the  30s.  dividend  is  really  one  of  28s.  3d.  allowing 
for  the  tax,  and  is  therefore  only  9d.  better  than  the 
two  previous  distributions  of  27s.  6d.  each  in  respect 
of  which  the  company  itself  paid  the  tax.  No  statis¬ 
tics  are  given  in  the  official  circular  in  respect  to  the 
company’s  operations  during  the  half  year  ended  last 
June,  for  which  period  the  dividend  mentioned  is 
declared,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  output  of  ore  and 
copper  “  are  about  the  same  as  in  1908.”  For  the  past 
two  or  three  months,  shareholders  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
business  prospects  have  been  somewhat  better  and  con¬ 
sumption  has  shown  signs  of  improvement.  The  views 
of  the  Tinto  directors  on  the  copper  position  always 
receive  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  their  present 
-circular  they  suggest  that  the  world’s  stocks  of  the 
metal  “  probably  do  not  reach  a  figure  represented 
by  the  normal  consumption  of  three  months,  and, 
should  the  demand  for  copper  become  as  brisk  as  that 
which  has  recently  developed  for  iron  and  steel,  the 
stocks  of  the  red  metal  would  be  none  too  large.”  The 
‘  hulls  ”  of  copper  and  copper  shares  who  have  had 
to  face  such  a  long  series  of  unfavourable  metal  statis¬ 
tics  will  doubtless  be  thankful  for  this  consoling  sugges¬ 
tion  while  awaiting  that  boom,  the  coming  of  which 
has  been  predicted  for  more  than  a  year  past. 

Ohillagoe  Debentures — A  Six  per  Cent.  Yield. 

A  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  the  debentures 
of  the  Chillagoe  Company,  apparently  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  present  quotation  includes  £9  arrears  of 
interest.  Upon  looking  into  the  matter,  I  find  that  £9 
of  interest  per  debenture  is  unpaid ;  but  in  respect  of 
this,  deferred  coupons  were  issued.  These  documents 
will  be  called  in  and  paid  off  whenever  the  directors  feel 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  company  justifies  such 
a  step.  The  rate  of  interest  is  now  5  per  cent.,  but  it 
is  provided  that  in  respect  of  any  year  when  the  share¬ 
holders  shall  have  received  more  than  Is.  per  share  in 
dividends  the  debenture-holders  are  to  get  an  extra  1  per 
cent. 

Last  year  the  company’s  turnover  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  for  1907-8,  amounting  in  all  to  over 
£708,000.  Of  this  only  £14,000  ultimately  figured  as 
net  profit,  but  the  depreciation  allowance — £49,500 — 
was  exceptionally  heavy,  including  £16,000  set  aside 
to  extinguish  the  balance  of  past  development  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  revenue  account  showed  a  credit  of  £94,500. 
Office  expenses,  directors’  fee,  etc.,  called  for  about 
£9,000,  leaving  £85,500  to  cover  debenture  interest  and 
depreciation.  The  first-named  requiring  barely  £25,000, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  margin  remained. 
In  1907-8  the  turnover  was  £286,000,  and  the  net  profit, 
after  allowing  £30,100  for  depreciation,  came  out  at 
the  negligible  amount  of  £2,500;  hence  last  year  wit¬ 
nessed  a  decided  improvement  in  results. 

Of  course,  the  company’s  prosperity  is  largely  bound 
up  with  the  state  of  the  metal  market,  although  the 
completion  of  the  Etheridge  railway — an  event  which 
should  take  place  very  shortly — is  reckoned  upon  to 
greatly  increase  the  company’s  earnings  in  the  shape 
of  transport  charges,  when  the  influence  of  the  new  line 
“  hRS  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  vast  mineral  country  still 
ahead,  which  it  is  really  built  to  serve.  Some  revenue 
has  already  been  derived  from  this  source,  the  net 
receipts  from  the  railway,  so  far  as  opened  for  traffic 
last  year,  amounting  to  £6,400.  Of  late  the  company 
"has  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  developing  its  own 
mines,  devoting  chief  attention  to  metallurgical  work 
'for  others.  Importance  consequently  attaches  to  the 
announcement  made  by  the  directors  in  their  last 
report  that  the  company’s  installation  is  now  “most 
complete  and  efficient.”  Developments  on  outside 
mines  in  which  the  company  is  interested  are  stated 
lo  have  been  satisfactory.  Altogether,  therefore,  the 
position  seems  such  that  a  debenture-holder  need  not 


feel  nervous.  The  yield  on  the  bonds  at  the  current 
price  of  79  is  6  per  cent.,  and  there  is  the  chance  of 
something  better  in  times  of  prosperity. 

Industrials  —  Reaction  in  Land  Shares  —  Associated 
Cement’s  Advance — Manchester  Liners’  Disastrous 
Year — City  oe  London  Brewery  Debentures. 

In  the  Industrial  market  a  not  unexpected  reaction 
in  land  shares,  more  especially  Canadian  and  Egyptian 
descriptions,  has  followed  the  recent  sharp  rises.  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bays,  Western  Canadas,  and  Southern  Albertas 
are  all  lower,  while  among  Egyptians  small  declines 
occurred  in  United  Lands,  Investment,  and  Agencys, 
Land  and  General  Trusts,  and  Delta  Lands,  Aboukirs 
remaining  firm  at  a  shade  over  2.  The  Pekin  group 
gave  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  have  since 
recovered  on  renewed  French  buying,  and  Shansis  on 
Monday  touched  41s.,  the  highest  quotation  yet  reached. 
Chinese  Engineering  shares  have  improved  to  £2  4s.  6d., 
as  compared  with  £1  17s.  6d.  when  I  first  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  as  a  promising  commercial  investment. 
Associated  Portland  Cement  issues  have  been  in  some 
demand,  the  ordinary  shares  showing  a  gain  from  22s. 
to  28s.,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  position  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence  this  over-capitalised  combine  has 
never  distributed  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  shares,  and 
the  leeent  report  contained  only  the  cold  comfort  that 
the  profits  for  the  past  year  did  not  fall  off  so  seriously 
as  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Among  Textiles, 
Coats  rose  on  a  report  that  a  further  distribution  is 
to  be  made  from  the  reserve  fund. 

. Iron  and  Steel  shares  have  been  dull,  and  the  Ship- 
group  featureless.  A  reduction  in  trading  profit 
from  £48,5o5  to  £16,026  is  reported  by  Manchester 
Lineis,  Limited,  for  the  past  year — a  period  during 
which  the  effect  of  depression  in  the  shipping  trade 
was  accentuated  by  the  Lancashire  cotton  strike  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cattle  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  After  providing  for  debenture  interest  there 
lemains  a  sum  of  £10,606  to  be  carried  forward. 
No  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  has  been  forth¬ 
coming  since  1903,  when  21,  per  cent,  was  paid,  and 
since  1904  the  dividend  on  the  Five  per  Cent,  Cumula¬ 
tive  Preference  shares  has  been  in  arrear. 

In  the  Brewery  group  a  notable  movement  of  the 
week  has  been  a  smart  advance  in  the  Four  per  Cent 
First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock  of  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Company,  the  attractions  of  which  as  an 
investment  were  pointed  out  in  an  article  last  week. 

A.  and  F.  Pears,  Limited,  announce  a  final  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per 
annum,  making  a  total  distribution  of  10  per  cent 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909.  The  company  has 
consistently  maintained  this  rate  for  many  years  past, 
anc.  the  shares,  which  at  the  present  quotation  yield 
about.  6  per  cent.,  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  indus¬ 
trial  investment. 

The  Rubber  Share  Position. 

.  U\e  Exchange  has  now  gauged  the  poten¬ 

tialities  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  is  fast  overtaking 
iVLincmg-lane  in  its  control  of  the  share  market.  Some 
of  the  young  bloods,  however,  have  been  helping  tlmm- 
selves  too  freely  to  shares,  and  Mincing-lane  took 
advantage  of  a  slight  decline  in  rubber  to  put  down 
share  quotations  all  along  the  line.  “Bulls”  rushed 
to  cover  at  once,  and  this  helped  the  setback.  Some 
outside  shares  became  unsaleable,  and  high  priced 
stocks  suffered  severely.  Inch  Kenneths,  for  instance 
fell  from  7  to  6£,  Kuala  Lumpurs  dropped  from  3^  to 
3  1-16,  when  the  Dutch,  who  favour  this  stock,  came 
m  to  buy  shares  at  the  reduced  quotation.  I  know  of 
one  order  to  buy  5,000  Kualas,  and  the  forthcoming 
balance-sheet  is  expected  to  be  extremely  satisfactory 
The  efforts  to  arrest  wild  speculation  exercised  "a 
salutary  effect,  and  the  market  is  all  the  better  for  the 
shake-out. 

The  most  striking  point  about  rubber  is  not  the  drop 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  but  the  extraordinarily 
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high  price  which  is  still  obtainable  for  the  article.  A 
few  months  ago  7s.  per  pound  was  regarded  as  beyond 
dream  of  attainment,  and  now  that  the  price  is  over 
9s.  nervous  shareholders  sell  upon  a  drop  of  a  few 
halfpence  per  pound.  The  tendency  is  for  shares  to 
move  upwards  too  quickly,  but  there  is  a  very  strong 
undertone,  and  even  if  shares  are  too  high  in  some 
instances  to-day,  they  will  not  appear  too  high  next 
year,  as  the  industry  is  in  so  flourishing  a  condition 
that  its  general  prosperity  is  assured  for  several  years 
•to  come. 

Still,  the  warning  given  last  week  to  exercise  caution 
with  reference  to  new  issues  is  again  emphasised 
by  the  news  from  Malaya  that  speculators  are  roam¬ 
ing  about  buying  up  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  land, 
chiefly  jungle,  for  flotation  in  London  as  rubber  estates. 
'The  old  adage  caveat  emptor  applies  equally  to  rubber 
ns  to  any  other  bargain,  and  new  issues  will  require 
.careful  scrutiny  by  investors.  The  price  of  rubber  is 
not  expected  to  fall  very  far  when  the  Amazon  supplies 
arrive,  for  the  total  production  of  1909  is  estimated 
at  70,600  tons,  while  the  consumption  is  estimated  at 
72,000,  as  against  62,376  tons  for  1908.  This  shortage 
at  once  contradicts  the  story  that  the  high  price  of 
rubber  is  due  to  manipulation.  A  fall  to  7s.  per  pound 
would  still  give  huge  profits  to  the  producing  com¬ 
panies,  while  the  leading  concerns  estimate  100  per 
cent,  dividends  with  rubber  at  3s.  6d.  per  pound. 
Therefore  one  can  still  regard  rubber  shares,  even  at 
existing  high  quotations,  as  exceedingly  attractive 
industrial  investments,  certain  to  rise  further,  and  cer¬ 
tain  also  to  yield  handsome  investment  returns.  The 
Malacca  Rubber  Company’s  meeting,  due  in  ten  days’ 
time,  is  expected  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
future  of  the  industry.  Here  is  a  company  with  an 
issued  capital  of  £300,000,  its  £1  shares,  AVhich  have 
not  yet  entered  the  dividend  list,  standing  at  9  and 
are  being  bought  extensively  by  Eastern  planters,  who 
.estimate  its  1912  harvest  at  over  4,000,000  lbs.  of 
rubber.  With  reference  to  the  tea-cum-rubber  com¬ 
panies  which  are  coming  into  favour,  a  leading  Mincing- 
lane  house  has  secured  most  of  the  Travancore  estates 
in  India  suitable  for  rubber  growing,  and  a  big  com¬ 
bine  will  be  floated  to  provide  capital.  Rubber  in 
;South  India  is  doing  exceedingly  well  with  yields  of 
.'-5  lb.  from  ten-year-old  trees,  and  also  giving  extra- 
. -ordinary  tea  harvests  of  900  lb.  per  acre.  The  Atta- 
padi  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.  will  be  the  only  local  con¬ 
cern  outside  this  combine,  and  its  £1  shares,  now 
;23s.  9d.,  should  come  rapidly  into  favour.  The  shares 
.-of  the  Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber  Company,  mentioned 
in  this  column  last  week,  have  risen  to  2^  on  buying 
from  the  Colony.  This  company  has  1,439  acres 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains,  and  has 
a  rainfall  of  80  inches  annually,  with  a  soil  peculiarly 
adapted  to  rubber  growing.  Among  the  older  companies 
Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  is  considered  a  sound  and 
progressive  concern. 

Some  plantation  shares  are  easier,  and  appear 
.attractive  at  the  lower  quotations,  notably  Anglo- 
Mala-y,  Linggi,  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  Selangor  and 
Kuala  Lumpurs.  All  these  shares  are  reasonably 
valued,  and  their  harvests  for  1909  are  exceptionally 
good.  There  may  be  a  fluctuating  market  during  the 
next  quarter,  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Brazilian 
-supplies ;  but  with  a  rising  demand  and  no  prospect  of 
over-production  during  1910,  rubber  investors  can 
reckon  on  big  dividends  and  an  active  share  market. 

New  Issue. 

Kimanis  Rubber,  Limited,  is  a  company  formed  with 
;a  capital  of  £150,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from 
The  British  North  Borneo  a  concession  of  5,000  acres 
.of  land  and  of  cultivating  para  rubber  thereon.  The 
property  which  is  served  by  the  State  Railway  is  in 
a  district  whose  soil  and  climatic  conditions  render  the 
growth  of  para  rubber  trees  exceptionally  rapid.  A 


Turnbebrv.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Delightful  for 
Autumn  or  Winter  Holiday.  Charge  for  Golf,  5s.  per  w  eek  for 
Hotel  \  uitors.  Sea-water  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet.  Garage. 


minimum  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
whole  of  the  present  issue  of  100,000  shares  of  £1 
each  is  guaranteed  for  six  years  by  the  British  North 
Borneo  Co.,  a  chartered  company  of  which  some  parti¬ 
culars  are  given  in  an  article  in  another  column.  The 
allottees  of  these  guaranteed  shares  will  have  the  right 
of  calling  for  50,000  unissued  non-guaranteed  shares  at 
par  over  a  period  of  six  years  in  the  proportion  of  one 
non-guaranteed  share  for  every  two  guaranteed  shares 
originally  allotted.  The  list  will  close  on  or  before 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Mandeville’s  Prof[t-Sharing  Bonds. 

Both  by  letter  and  by  personal  canvassing  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  London  and  Paris  Exchange  are  being 
invited  to  invest  money  in  the  business  of  Mandeville’s, 
Limited.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mandeviile 
has  more  than  once  announced  his  determination  to  pay 
off  the  debts  of  the  old  company  out  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  new  concern,  one-third  of  which  are  to  be 
allocated  for  the  redemption  of  the  five  per  cent,  de¬ 
ferred  bonds  offered  to  the  creditors.  Not  for  a  moment 
do  I  wish  to  question  the  genuineness  of  his  intentions, 
•but  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  Exchange’s 
liabilities  the  task  he  has  set  himself  is  a  decidedly 
formidable  one.  There  is  not,  of  course,  the  least 
chance  that  any  unsecured  creditor  will  get  a  penny 
from  the  liquidation  of  the  Exchange,  and  if  he  cares 
to  accept — for  what  it  is  wrorth — a  gift  of  deferred  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  his  claim,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  so.  It  is  a  different  thing,  however,  when 
people  are  asked  to  put  capital  into  Mandeville’s, 
Limited,  by  purchasing  six  per  cent,  profit-sharing 
bonds  redeemable  in  1929.  They  are  being  told  that 
these  bonds  may  be  considered  “  a  capital  investment.” 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Mandeville’s  op¬ 
timistic  opinion.  Such  a  business  as  his  must  be — to 
put  it  mildly — extremely  speculative.  The  recent  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  London  and  Paris  Exchange  was  not  the 
first  example  of  this,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  last.  The 
history  of  such  concerns  has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself. 
By  all  means  let  people  who  appreciate  the  risks  take 
an  interest  in  the  business  if  they  wish,  but  1929  is  a 
long  time  to  look  forward  to  for  the  redemption  of  bonds 
issued  by  an  undertaking  of  this  description. 

A  New  Flat-Trap. 

“  Allison  and  Co.,  managers  of  the  Anglo-American 
Investment  Trust,”  16  and  18,  Daimler  House,  Shaftes- 
bury-avenue,  W.C.,  are  newcomers  among  the  blind 
pool  brigade,  though  they  have  the  assurance  to  talk 
about  “having  paid  to  our  subscribers  an  average  of 
£5,000  a  month  in  dividends.”  Their  circular,  inviting 
subscriptions  from  £5  upwards  for  shares  in  “  monthly 
operations,”  whereby  the  dividends  are  supposed  to  be 
earned,  is  a  document  which  could  hardly  impose  upon 
anybody  but  a  hopeless  simpleton.  “  It  is  indifferent 
to  us,”  they  Avrite,  “  whether  the  stocks  rise  or  fall, 
being  fully  protected  in  either  event.”  No  doubt-  this 
is  perfectly  true.  With  their  dupes’  money  safely  in 
their  pockets,  Allison  and  Co.  have  no  occasion  to 
worry  about  market  movements. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  ran  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-docen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced , 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-dc-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 
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7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  Ido  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Patrol.— 1  agree  that  the  margin  is  perilously  low,  and  would 
bo  inclined  _  to  make  an  exchange.  See  this  week’s 
reference  to  Shell  Transport  Preference.  Maria  Francesca.— I 
should  be  inclined  to  secure  the  profit. 

Mines. 

t  b implex. — A  hopeful  speculation  for  a  moderate  profit. 
Cardigan,  Leeds. — A  further  purchase  would  seem  a  fair  specula¬ 
tion  from  a  lock-up  point  of  view.  Venture. — 1.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  keep  them  in  hope  of  better  grade  ore  being 
encountered  sooner  or  Jater.  2.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much 
early  advance.  3.  The  concern  has  disappeared  from  the  usual 
reference  books.  Johnsonian. — Better  be  content  to  secure  the 
good  profits  showing  on  most  of  your  holdings.  No.  4  is  quoted 
about  14s.  City  Deep  and  Knight  Centrals  are  hopeful  specula¬ 
tive  holdings.  Wolf— 1.  A  further  rise  may  occur  in  the  event 
of  the  market  keeping  active,  but  the  shares  are,  of  course, 
speculative,  and  you  should  not  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 
2.  They  have  recently  had  some  improvement,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  recommend  them.  Venture.—  1  and  3.  Hold  for  a  better 
market.  2.  Not  particularly  attractive.  F.H.  W. — I  do  not  care 
to  reoommend  them.  Mars. — Such  a  small  sum  had  better  be 
left  in  the  bank.  Aida. — 1.  A  good  holding  for  dividends.  2. 
A  promising  lock-up.  Possibly  a  small  dividend  may  be  declared 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  life  should  be  a  long  one.  Golfer. — 
A  dividend  was  paid  in  April,  and  another  should  be  forthcoming 
about  the  same  time  next  year.  Kissarve. — I  should  be  inclined 
to  exchange  into  something  else.  Great  Fitzroys  and  Knight 
Centrals  are  promising  lock-up  speculations.  Terry.—  The  con¬ 
cern  went  into  liquidation  in  August,  1907.  Rowena. — 1.  The 
shares  have  recently  had  some  improvement,  and  it  might  be  as 
well  to  get  out.  2.  A  fair  Speculation. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Caius,— You  might  as  well  sell,  in  view  of  possible  lose  on 
redemption.  City  of  London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First 
Debenture  stock  would  be  a  good  exchange.  No.  3  is  a  fair 
holding  ol  the  kind.  I  strongly  recommended  them  in  April  last 
at  79.  1  would  not  buy  Nos.  2  or  6.  With  regard  to  4,  the 
exchange  seems  worth  making,  seeing  that  the  second  issue  is 
CiHy  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest.  Hatton—  1.  No. 
After  the  debentures  of  the  parent  company  and  the  guarantees 
given  upon  Trunk  Pacific  bonds.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  non- 
cLinuilative  preference  stock  ranking  before  the  company’s  first 
preference.  2.  In  such  event  the  Government  claims  power  to 
revise  rates,  and  that  is  why  your  information  is  likely  to  prove 
correct.  It  is  also  the  reason  why  the  company  distributes 
bonuses  in  the  shape  of  making  new  issues  at  considerably  under 
market  value.  3.  Wait  until  the  contract  note  arrives.  '4.  Cer- 
v.V1  "L  You  would  have  a  statement  of  account  showing  the  net 
difference  either  due  from  or  due  to  you.  Finlora.— You  could 
get  nearly  4 5  per  cent,  upon  very  fine  security  in  Shell  Transport 
and  Trading  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference.  See  article 
m  another  column.  Multy. — 1.  As  a  lock-up  they  are  promising. 

2  Hold:  for  a  better  market.  Reserve.— 1.  Sell.  2.  Hold  in  hope 
ol  a  recovery  in  the  returns.  3  and  4.  I  should  prefer  No.  3,  but 
you  have  waited  rather  a  long  time.  5.  Hold.  6.  Takino-  the 
new  shares  would  he  a  fair  speculation.  Pleximeter—  1. 'Mer¬ 
chants  Trust  Four  per  Cent.  Preference.  2.  No.  Neptune.— 1. 
a  and  b  me  both  talked  higher.  See  my  notes  on  the  Rhodesian 
maiket  this  week.  Of  the  land  shares  d  is  a  promising  lock-up.  See 
article  in  another  column.  2.  The  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents, 
would  be  an  excellent  purchase.  Miranda.— 1.  About  six  years. 

“• ,  .if11  “‘[ustrial  holding.  Angus. — With  regard  to  your  first 
list  (1)  much  depends  upon  the  terms  and  what  backing  the 
scheme  may  have.  Nos.  2  and  3  have  both  had  a  good  rise 
lately.  The  latter  might  be  bought  to  lock  away,  though  any 
material  further  rise  just  now  is  doubtful.  4.  Borneos.  5.  I  am 
unable  to  say.  6.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  company’s 
lands  are  principally  building  lands.  In  reply  to  your  further 
questions,  I  know  of  no  reason  to  expect  a  material  rise  in  No.  1 
No.  2  is  of  a  speculative  character,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  much 
miprovement  will  he  seen  in  the  next  few  months.  Industrial 
Bank  ot  Japan  is  a  promising  investment.  I  dealt  fully  with  the 
position  on  September  8.  The  present  price  is.  7f  Cadena  — 1. 

deal  with  the  concern  elsewhere.  2.  Egyptian  Investment 
Agency  would  be  better  at  present  relative  prices.  3.  A  fair 
selection  for  dividends.  Unicom.— 1.  A  promising  speculative 
venture.  2  Hopeful.  3.  \ery  speculative.  4.'  They  have  already 
/a  7  a  an<*  a  Pul’chase  now  would  be  rather  risky. 

Oak-wood. —I he  company  appears  to  have  good  prospects,  bait 
it  does  not  pay  dividends  yet.  2.  A  hopeful  speculative  lock-up. 
btourton.— 1-4.  I  dp  not  regard  any  of  these  as  particularly  cheat) 
just  now.  No  5  is  a  promising  lock-up,  but  No.  6  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  Building.  1  an<]  2.  I  do  not  care  to  recom¬ 
mend  either  3.  A  hopeful  speculative  lock-up.  No  mining 
share  is  a  ‘  safe  holding.  5.  A  fair  speculation  for  a  small 
proht.  6.  Better  not  touch  these.  E.  B.- Nos.  3  and  4  would 
bo  fair  speculative  purchases,  hut  I  would  not  buv  1  2  and  1 
at  present.  No.  6  is  distinctly  speculative,  and  I  lee ’no  reason 
to  expect  much  early  rise  m  the  price.  Miranda.— 1-3  They 
should  make  good  investments.  4.  Yes,  for  look-up.  5  Fair 
speculative  holding  for  a  rise  in  an  active  market.  Boxer  —1 
SM1®tLon^m  ®rev!ery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Debenture  stock' 
Shell  1  lansport  Preference,  and  Mortgage  of  Egypt  Five  per 
Cent.  Preferred.  2.  Better  not  buy  more.  3.  "No.  4,  You 
would  be  well  advised  to  deal  only  with  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  All  the  films  you  name  are  outsiders.  Baxar. _ All 


five  might  he  bought  as  investments,  though  I  cannot  hold  out 
hopes  of  any  material  rise.  Plebs. — 1.  Mortgage  Company  of 
Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  and  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  '  2-4.  No.  4  is 
perhaps  the  pick  of  a  speculative  trio.  Badger. — City  of  London 
Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock,  Shell 
Transport  and  Trading  Five  per  Cent.  Preference,  Merchants 
1 1  ust  Four  per  Cent.  Preference,  and1  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt 
Ibree  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds.  The  Hitt. — It  is.  a  sound  and 
well-managed  concern,  and  I  see  no  reason  at.  present  to  disturb 
the  money. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bridges .  'Sorry,  but  I  oaimot  depart  from  my  rule  about  not  re¬ 
commending  brokers.  Option  dealing  is  a  science,  and  therefore 
ought  not  engagod  in  without  considerable  expert  knowledge  . 
L.  M.  B.  Japan  Fours  and  Lyons  Five  per  Cent.  Preference. 
When  ordering  the  Japanese  specify  the  series  having  coupons 
payable  m  June  and  December.  Tahuna. — As  to  whether  the 
saleable  value  of  the  assets  would  cover  the  debentures  I  should 
not  care  to  express  an  opinion.  But  the  company  is  a  sound  one, 
and  as  a  going  concern  there  is  a  good  margin  behind  the  deben- 
.  1  e  service,  the  interest  last  year  being  covered  two  and1  a  half 
times.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  case  where  you  need  sacrifice  your 
holding.  Optimist. — The  company  is  a  sound  one,  and  you  had 
better  hold.  I  cannot  state  the  value  of  the  option  about  which 
you  inquire.  Faith.  I  would  suggest  City  of  London  Brewery 
Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock,  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred,  Cunard  Shipping  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Debentures,  and-  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  Cut  “Bono. 

'  I  do  not  know  the  concern.  Inquisitor. —  1.  A  promising  lock¬ 
up.  See  article  in  another  column.  2  and  3.  Sound,  hut  they 
seem  about  high  enough.  4.  Worth  buying  for  a  trade  revival. 
Nordrach.  1.  A  poor  holding.  You  might  as  well  realise.  2. 
l\o  particular  reason  has  transpired.  Better  keep  them  for  the 
present.  B.  Kay.  Your  best  plan  would'  be  to  put  the  money  into 
a  safe  stock.  Canadian  Government  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Inscribed  stock  should  suit.  Talisman. — The  shares  you  name  aa'e 
a  sound  purchase,  though  there  is  perhaps  more  speculative 
attraction  in  Spies  Petroleum.  I  dealt  with  the  company  on 
(September  22.  Your  telephone  shares  are  believed  in  some 
quarters  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  in  view  of  the  coming 
transfer  to  the  Government,  when  the  assets  will  have  to  be 
distributed.  Peter. — Keep  them.  Tele. — I  cannot  take  the 

responsibility  of  recommending  them  as  financial  guides  and 
prophets.  Pretoria. — 1-2.  Not  a  concern  which  I  recommend. 
■Scrutiny.-  1.  No.  2.  Yes.  Ziarat. — Withdraw  without  delay. 
My  opinion  of  it  is  entirely  unfavourable.  English  Bingley. — 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  this  so-called  “  bank-”  or  any  other 
offering  such  high  rates  of  interest  on  deposits.  J.  T.y  Troon.— 
the  Birkbeck.  Mac —The  “  standing”  of  GerSon,  Hamsonand  Co., 
and  also  of  the  National  -Share  Exchange  is  that  of  disreputable 
bucket-shops.  Ham. — Welshers,  whom  I  have  often  exposed. 

H  you  obtained  a  judgment  it  is  doaibtful  whether  it  would  he 
satisfied.  The  paper  you  name  is  run  in  the  interests  of  this 
and  other  bucket-shops.  Interested.— 1.  Apply  to  Messrs  N 

Keizer  and  Co.,  29,  Threadneedle- street,  E.C.  2.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  such  securities.  Jinkee.—li  you  mean  from  the 
point  of  view  of  competition  with  the  plantation  companies,  yes. 
A.  S. — Both  bucket-shops  which  should  be  avoided.  Ivel.—I 
do  not  advise  dealings  with  them  or  any  outside  firm.  Bucks. — 
Run  by  an  outside  firm.  W.  F.  C.—I  can  only  suggest  that  you 
should  consult  a  solicitor.  R.  A. — Thanks ;  a  matteT  with  which 
I  may  deal  in  an  early  issue.— Belfast.— Yes ;  a  kind  of  generosity 
of  which  it  is  prudent  to  be  suspicious.  Aberdeen ,  and,  others. — 
The  Financial  Outlook  is  the  organ  of  a  bucket-shop  firm, 
Redway,  Furness,  and  Co.,  Limited.  G.  H.,  X eighley.  —Thank s. 

X  have  published  innumerable  warnings  against  the  London 
Scottish  Stock  Exchange.  E.  T.  M. — I  am  obliged  for  your 
letter.  Colin.— A  palpable  flat-trap.  Do  you  really  suppose  that 
a  London  firm  in  a  position  to  make  such  profits  would  have  to 
hunt  for  “clients”  by  circularising  strangers  in  -Scotland?  Of 
course,  the  “  guarantee  ”  is  worthless.  Ulster.— 1.  Yes.  2.  Well- 
known  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  3.  Decidedly  speculative. 

4.  A  fair  purchase  of  the  kind.  A.  E.  B. — Not  a  strong  concern. 
You  might  easily  do  better  elsewhere.  Enquirer,  Colchester. — 

1.  They  are  not  paying  dividends  at  present.  2.  On  a  reaction. 

3.  City  of  London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Debenture  stock 
and  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred 
shares.  Perplexed. — 1.  Prospects  very  doubtful.  Unless  you  are 
prepared  to  take  a  big  risk  better  realise.  J.  IF.  H. — 1.  Leave 
them  alone.  2.  A  bucket-shop.  3.  No.  Dealings  on  this  side 
are  illegal.  Honesty  and  others. — See  Rule  7. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


If  v  correspondence  this  week  will  serve  as  the  text 
fl  for  some  remarks  of  interest  to  other  people  than 
the  particular  correspondents  to  whose  questions  I 
reply. 

“Cymru”  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  part  of  which, 
amounting  to  about  £107,  he  says  he  can  commute  for 
a  cash  payment  of  £1,000.  If  he  invests  this  £1,000  at 
5  per  cent,  he  diminishes  his  income  while  he  lives  by 
£57  a  year,  but  has  £1,000  to  leave  to  his  family  at  His 
death ;  regarding  this  latter  provision  as  essential,  he 
thinks  that  he  can  perhaps  do  better  by  means  of  life 
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assurance,  which  he  certainly  can.  Hi's  age  is  fifty-five, 
and,  assuming  that  he  can  pass  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion  as  a  first-class  life,  he  can  obtain  a.  policy 
assuring  £1,000  without  profits  for  an  annual  premium 
of  £47  a  year,  payable  so  long  as  he  lives.  Thus  by 
taking  a  policy  of  this  kind  he  obtains  an  income 
of  £60  a  year,  instead  of  only  £50  a  year,  which  is 
what  he  would  obtain  by  commuting  the  pension  and 
investing  the  proceeds  at  5  per  cent.  Thus  he  can  cer¬ 
tainly  gain  £10  a  year,,  besides  which  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  can  find  a  really  safe  investment  yield¬ 
ing  5  per  cent,  interest  that  would  be  sure  not  to 
exhibit  any  depreciation  in  capital  value  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  his  family  receiving  less  than 
£1,000  under  the  policy,  so  that  he  increases  his  income 
by  20  per  cent,  and  obtains  better  security  by  making 
use  of  life  assurance.  Among  the  first-class  companies 
irom  which  he  can  obtain  his  life  policy  on  these  terms 
are  the  Atla3,  the.  Commercial  Union,  the  Taw  Union 
and  Crown,  and  the  Scottish  Amicable. 

Patrol  asks  if  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  an 
endowment  policy  for  ten  years  to  bring  in  about  £1,000 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  his  age  being  fifty-four  next 
birthday.  This  is  quite  certainly  possible,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  particularly  lucrative  policy  for 
one  to  take  wbo  can  afford  the  high  rate  of  premium 
involved.  The  best  company  for  such  a-  policy  is  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  The 
annual  premium  is  £116  12s.  Bonuses  are  declared 
annually,  and  the  sum  assured  and  the  accrued  profits 
are  paid  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  at  death  if  it 
occurs  previously.  The  bonuses  are  likely  to  amount 
to  about  £210,.  making  the  policy  yield  £1,210  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  in  return  for  a  total  payment  of  £1,166. 

I  do  not  know  my  correspondent^  circumstances,  but . 
if  he  is  entitled  to  abatement  of  income-tax  on  his 
premiums  at  9d.  in  the  pound  his  premiums  will  be 
reduced  by  about  £4  7s.  a  year,  thus  making  his  total 
outlay -something  like  £1,122.  At  such  an  age  as  fifty- 
four  the  value  of  insurance  protection  (the  chance  of  a 
man’s  estate  receiving  much  more  than  has  been  paid 
in  premiums  should  he  happen  to  die  within  the  term) 
is  worth  a  very  considerable  sum.  The  company  is 
noted  for  giving  exceptionally  large  surrender  values  in 
the  event  of  the  assured  desiring  to  discontinue  the 
payment  of  premiums. 

Grand  Central,”  referring- to  my  article  of  Septem-. 
6er  29,  wants  to  know  what  life  office  yields  a  return  of 
all  the  premiums  paid  with  compound  interest  at  the 
rate  of  £3  16s.  per  cent,  per  annum  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.  The  particular  company  which  I  had  in  mind 
when  quoting  this  return  was  the-  Scottish  Life  Office. 

I  was  reckoning  in  this  case  that  the  policy-holder  Avas 
entitled  to  rebate  of  income-tax  at  the  rate  of  Is.  in 
the, pound,  and  that  be  was  thus  getting  £100'  worth  of 
life  assurance  for  every  £95  which  he  paid.  This  benefit 
of  rebate  of  income-tax  is  especially  marked  when 
premiums  have  to  be  paid  for  a  short  number  of  years 
only.  If  a  man  is  paying  £100  a  year  as  a  premium, 
and  the  rebate  of  tax  is  at  the  rate-  of  Is.  in  the  pound, 
he  gains  in  the  first  year  £5  on  a  total  outlay  of  £100 ; 
in  the  second  year  he  gains  another  £5,  which  is 
applicable  to  a  total  outlay  of  £200,  since  he  has  paid 
for  tivo  years.  In  the  fifth  year,  af  ter  having  paid  £500 
in  premiums,  the  gain  is  still  only  £5,  which  is  1  per¬ 
cent.  of  his  total  outlay.  In  the  -tenth  year  the  benefit 
of  income-tax  is  again  £5,  but  on  a  total  outlay  of 
£1,000,  a  gain  of  10s.  per  cent.  Thus,  when  the  period 
is  along  one, the  percentage-  of  gain  on  the  total  amount 
paiu  in  premiums,  while  still  substantial,  is  a  great  deal 
less  than  when  the  premium-paying  period  is  limited  (o 
a  short  term,  such  as  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Anxious  Dub”  is  assured  in  the  Law  Life  Office,  and  ' 
Avanfcs  to  know  if  he  is  quite  safe,  and  whether  he  had. 
better  keep  on  paying  his.  premiums.  Lie  seldom  .sees 
the  shares  of  the  company  quoted  in  Stock  Exchange 
lists,  and  hence  he  is  a  little  uneasy.  My  correspon¬ 
dent  can  feel  absolutely  certain  that  he  is  entirely 
secure.  The  Law  Life  was  established  in  1823,  and  has 
a  paid-up  share  capital  of  about  £1,000,000,  and  a  life 
assurance  fund  af  over  £4,000,000.  It  is  not  an  office 

l'or  Insurance  Anwo-itncements,  see  pages  ii.  aucl  iii,  of 
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of  ivhicli  people  in  general  hear  very  much,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  conspicuous  for  the  excellence 
of  its  bonus  results.  This,  however,  does  not  concern 
my  present  correspondent,  since  his.  policy  does  not 
share  in  the  profits,  and  he  may  be  quite  certain  that 
the  uttermost  farthing  assured  by  his  policy  will  be 
paid  when  it  is  due. 

oruppy  ’  invites  my  opinion  upon  the-  rate  of  interest 
charged  by  the  .Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  for 
a  loan  upon  the  security  of  one  of  its  policies  issued 
in  China  or  Japan.  The  company  charges  interest  at 
6  per  cent.,  and,  my  correspondent  explains,  that  on 
his  policy  effected  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance 
Society,  he  could,  if  he  wished,  borrow  at  4  per  cent. 
Six  per  -cent,  is  certainly  a  very  high  rate  of  interest 
to  have  to  pay,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
life  office-  cannot  have  better  security  than  its  own 
policies.  In  this  particular  instance  the  amount  of  the 
loan  is  small,  being  under  £100,  and  it  is  a  fairly 
common  practice  for  life  offices  to  charge  a  slightly 
higher  rate  for  small  loans  than  for  large  ones,  though 
I  see  that  the  Metropolitan  charges  4  per  eent.r  Avha.t- 
ever  the  amount  of  the  loan  may  he.  It  is  also  to  be 
pointed  out  'that  rates  of  interest  in  the  East  rule  higher 
i-han  in  England  j  but  a-fter  all  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  share  my  correspondent’s  opinion  that  the  terms  are 
onerous,  and  I  refer  to  the  matter  by  way  of  reminding 
people  that  before  effecting  assurance  they  should  be 
careful  to  scrutinise  the  conditions  in  the  policies,  in 
regard  not  only  to  the  rate  of  interest  -charged  upon 
loans,  but  also  the  amounts  of  surrender  values  and 
in  any  other  points  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 

I  HUTS.] 

Cymru,  Patrol  Grand  Central,  Guppy,  Anxious  Dub,— See  my 
JN-otes  above.  BaMc. — I  imagine  the  company  you  wish  to  know 
about  the  .British  Natural  Premium,  which  changed  its  name  to 
the  1  regressive.  If  you  are  an  ordinary  policy-holder  in  this.com- 
pany  you.  should  agree  to  the  plan  of  reassurance  .agreed  upon  with 
the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  R.  A.  M.  C— Both  the 
offices  you  mention  are  reliable.  The  Century  is  also  a  very  good- 
company  fo-r  your  purpose.  Old  Pepys. — -Several  offices  issue 
the  policy  you  want,  but  you  cannot  better  the  Norwich  Union. 
A.  L.,  Cabinet-Maker. — I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  want  to 
hUT’  bllt  t‘he  insurance  society  you  mention  is,  -better  left  alone, 
it  this  d-oes  not  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  please  write 
again. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 


Australian  Deep  Leads  Trust. 

A  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Australian  Deep  Leads  Trust 
Ltd.,  was-  held  yesterday  at  Salisbury  House,  London  Waff,  E.O  ’ 
Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing  presiding,  to-  consider  the  present  position  and 
future  policy  of  the  Company,  and  a  proposal  of  business  Avhich 
had  been  made  to  the  Directors. 

The  Chairman  -said  he  was  presiding  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton  Gell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gell  in  which  that  gentleman  went  into  all  the  details  of 
the  work  of  th-e  Company  and  its  present  position.  He  stated  that 
the  Berry  United  was  the  only  property  upon  which  work  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  on  which,  in  the  judgment  -of  the  Directors,  work  was 
advisable-  The  Directors  ha-d  held  office  from  the  outset  on  the 
understanding  that  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  was  to  finance  and 
develop  deep-lead  enterprises.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  not  wisely  proceed  further  in  this  direction,  they 
desire-d  to  submit  t-he  position  to  th-e  shareholders. 

Mr.  Moreing  explained  the  circumstances-  under  which  this 
crisis  -had  been  brought  about,  and  said  he,  was  in  favour  of  no 
further  expenditure  of  capital.  There  were  only  tAvo  courses- 
open  to  them  :  one  Avas  to  -distribute  the  assets,  and  the  other 
was  to  make  an  effort,  with  the  small  amount  of  cash  remain¬ 
ing,  in  some  other  direction,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
Company.  The  only  hope  of  making  up  for  the  losses  was  by 
taking  an  interest  in  some  business  .which,  if  successful,  Avoiild  give 
very  large  profits  for  a  very  small  expenditure.  Such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  -come  to  him.  New  oil-fields  had  been  discovered  at- 
.Maikop  at  the  Black  Sea  end. of  the  Caucasus  range  in- Russia,  The 
great  oil  fields  ol  Baku,  where  tremendous  fortunes  had  been  made, 
were  at  the  Caspian  end  of  the  Caucasus  Range,  the  oil  being 
pumped  over  a  pipe  line  400  miles  in  length  to  the  Black  Sea, 
The  new  fields  were  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Black  Sea  port  of 
Touapse.  A  certain  gentleman  in  London  had  options  over  thirty- 
two  plots  of  these  oil  lands  from  a  Russian  firm.  The  options  were 
expiring  when  they  were  offered  to  him  (Mr.  Moreing).  He,  went 
into  the  whole. facts,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  very  best  profes- 
sional  advice  on  petroleum  matters,  with  the  result  that  he  agreed 
to  take  over  4-lio  -options  and  form  a  small  syndicate  with  a  working 
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capital  of  £30,000.  After  securing  this  business  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  just  such  a  chance  of  making  a  great  fortune  for  a  very 
small  expenditure  as  would  perhaps  pull  the  Australian  Deep  Leads 
Trust  through.  He  accordingly  suggested  it  to  the  Directors  of  the 
three  companies — this  Company,  the  Victoria  Deep  Leads,  and  the 
Mo  or  lor  t — and  they  were  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  suggestion 
was  that  each  of  the  three  companies  should  subscribe  £4,000  to 
the  new  scheme. 

Diverse  views  were  expressed,  but  eventually  a  resolution  autho¬ 
rising  the  Directors  to  accept  the  offer  was  carried  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 


All  Eights  reserved .] 

QUEER  STORY. 
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KINDRED  SOULS. 

“fllHIS  her©  love’s  a  beautiful  thing — a  be-ew-tiful 

JL  thing !  ”  ejaculated  Captain  Matthew  Wigster, 
apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  as  he  expelled  a  dense 
cloud  of  shag-scente'ct  smoke  from  his  lips  and  cast  up  a 
rapt  expression  at  the  dingy  parlour  ceiling  of  Mr. 
Paxton,  the  grocer. 

If  hat  here  love  ?  ”  demanded  Mr.  Paxton,  in 
matter-of-fact  tones. 

“  I  wasn’t  referrin’  to  any  particular  love,  but  to  love 
in  general — love  in  the  abstrack,  as  you  might  say,” 
replied  the  Captain,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ceiling. 

“  Don’t  tell  me,”  said  Mr.  Paxton. 

''Why  shouldn’t  I  tell  you?”  retorted  Captain 
Wigster,  darting  a  hasty,  somewhat  sheepish,  glance  at 
his  friend. 

’Cos  married  men  of  twenty  years  standing  don’t 
talk  love  in  the  abstrack.  It’s  agin  all  experience,” 
replied.  Mr.  Paxton,  wagging  his  head  philosophically. 

Don’t  they  ?  ”  murmured  the  Captain,  still  avoiding 
his  companion’s  eyes,  while  a  slight  deepening  of  colour 
appeared  in  his  bronzed  cheek. 

“No;  they  don’t,”  asserted  Mr.  Paxton,  with  his  most 
professional  air.  “  Come,  out  with  it,  Wigster  !  Who’s 
the  gel  ?  ” 

“What  gel?”  stammered  Captain  Wigster,  evasively. 

“'What  gel’?”  Why,  your  gel,  of  course — the  one 
you’re  gone  on,”  replied  Mr.  Paxton,  brushing1  the 
Captain’s  feeble  attempt  at  evasion  aside  as  though  it 
had  been  a  cobweb. 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  gone  on  a  gel?”  asked 
the  Captain,  driven  back  on  his  inner  lines  of  defence. 

“  Well,  you  don’t  imagine  I  thought  you  was  alluding 
to  your  wife,  do  you  ?  ”  smiled  Mr.  Paxton,  sardonically. 

“  Dunno  what  you  thought,”  rejoined  Captain 
Wigster,  still  weakly  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  being 
pinned  down  to  a  damaging  admission.  “  But  a  man 
may  be  gone  on  his  wife,  I  take  it - ” 

“What!  Arter  twenty  years?”  interjected  Mr. 
Paxton,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

Captain  Wigster’s  last  line  of  defence  gave  way.  He 
realised  that  Mr.  Paxton’s  culminating  thrust  had 
rendered  it  untenable. 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,  you  must,”  he  blurted  out, 
desperately. 

“Aha!”  chuckled  Mr.  Paxton,  rubbing  his  hands 
triumphantly.  “I  rather  thought  you  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  keep  the  truth  from  me,  Wigster.” 

“Look  here,  Paxton,”  remonstrated  the  Captain, 

“  don’t  you  go  patting  yourself  on  the  back  like  that, 
as  though  you’d  done  something  clever.  It’s  not  you 
as  is  worming  this  out  of  me ;  it’s  just  love  as  won’t  let 
me  keep  it  in.  That’s  how  love  takes  a  man.  He’s 
got  to  talk  about  his  feelin’s  to  some  fellow  creetur  or 
he’ll  bust.” 

“  Bust  be  blowed,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Paxton,  impatiently. 

“  Get  to  the  point,  skipper — who  is  she  ?  ” 

Captain  Wigster  fixed  his  watery  eyes  upon  his  com¬ 
panion’s  face  in  a  steady,  impressive  stare. 

“  She’s  my  kindred  soul,”  he  said  solemnly. 

“  Oh !  my  Aunt  Martha,”  smirked  Mr.  Paxton,  with 
ill-timed  levity.  “  Now  what  in  the  name  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  is  that 'l  ” 

“  It’s  this,”  replied  the  captain,  gravely,  ignoring  his 
friend’s  facetious  manner,  “  namely,  that  she  and  me  was 
made  for  each  other  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  that  for  us  two  there  isn’t  no  third  person  in  it.” 

“  Jee-hoshaphat !  ”  said  Mr.  Paxton,  with  a  prodigious 


smirk.  “  So  you  was  made'  for  each  other  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  was  you  ?  Damme,  Wigster, 
I  wonder  how  you  came  to  find  that  out.” 

“  Inspiration,”  answered  Captain  Wigster,  taking 
himself,  as  infatuated  lovers  do,  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  “  W e  both  knowed  it,  without  any  telling, 
very  first  time  we  clapped  eyes  on  each  other.” 

“  Bet  she  mentioned  the  inspiration  to  you  first,” 
remarked  Mr.  Paxton,  knowingly. 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did,”  assented  the  Captain. 
“But  how  did  you  guess  that?” 

“  By  the  language,”  answered  Mr.  Paxton,  “ '  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,’  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  That’s  not 
you,  Wigster.  Your  crumpet  don’t  run  to  it.” 

“  You  leave  my  crumpet  alone,”  retorted  Captain 
Wigster,  haughtily.  “  It’s  as  good  a  head-piece  as  your 
blessed  old  muffin,  any  day,  Paxton.” 

All  right.  Don’t  be  huffy,”  laughed  Mr.  Paxton. 
“But  tell  me,  Wigster,  what  has  Mrs.  W.  got  to  say 
about  this  here  kindred  soul  business?” 

“Nothing  at  present — she  not  having  heard  of  it,” 
replied  the  Captain. 

“  But  I  reckon  she  will  have  something  to  say,  when 
she  does  hear  of  it,”  observed  Mr.  Paxton. 

Captain  Wigster  groaned. 

“That’s  the  devil  of  it,”  he  said.  “I  live  in  hourly 

dread  of  her  finding  out.  When  she  does - .” 

“  The  band  will  begin  to  play,  I  expect,”  interposed 
Mr.  Paxton,  filling  up  the  aposiopesis.  “And  a  pretty 
lively  tune,  too,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  Wigster.” 

“Well,  I  shan’t  stop'  to  listen  to  it,  anyhow;  I  shall 
be  off,”  declared  the  Captain,  with  an  air  of  gloomy 
resolve. 

“What!  you’ll  bolt?”  said  Mr.  Paxton. 

“  I  shall,”  said  the  Captain,  desperately. 

“  And  take  your  kindred  soul  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Captain  Wigster.  “  I  couldn’t 
live  without  her.” 

“Well,  I’m  blowed,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Paxton,  in  great 
amusement.  “  A  respectable  retired  skipper  in  the 
coasting  trade,  a  married  man,  too,  and  at  your 
age - -” 

“  I’m  only  fifty-nine,”  retorted  the  Captain,  hastily. 

“  And  Louisa  says  I  don’t  look  forty.” 

“Oho!  So  your  kindred  soul’s  name’s  Louisa,  is  it?” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Paxton. 

“Yes,”  nodded  the  Captain,  “Louisa  Wanklyn.” 

This  announcement  caused  a  sudden  and  very  startling 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Paxton.  The  facetious 
smile  vanished  from  his  lips.  His  air  of  easy  badinage 
forsook  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  glowering  and 
truculent. 

“  Do  you  know  what  you’re  saying,  Matthew 
Wigster?”  he  demanded,  savagely. 

“Eh,  Paxton?  What  the  devil’s  the  matter  with 
you?”  asked  the  astonished  skipper. 

“  Matter?  Matter  enough,  you  low  profligate  !  ”  cried 
Paxton,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  anger.  “Louisa 
Wanldyn’s  my  gel — she’s  engaged  to  me.” 

“What?”  ejaculated  the  skipper,  incredulously. 
“Louisa  engaged  to  you?  You’re  pullin’  my  leg, 
Paxton.” 

“  I’ll  be'  pullin’  your  nose  in  half  a  mo’,  if  you  don’t 
look  out!”  roared  Mr.  Paxton.  “Playin’  that  kindred 
soul  game  with  my  fia.ncy — - — ” 

“  Well,  assooming  she  is,  or  ever  was,  your  fiancy,” 
broke  in  the  Captain.  “How  was  I  to  know  it?  You 
never  mentioned  the  gel  to  me ;  never  even  hinted  that 
you  sported  a  gel.  Of  course,  if  you’d  been  open  about 
it,  I’d  have  known  she  was  bespoke  by  you,  and  maybe 
I’d  have  sheered  off.  But  it’s  too  late  now ;  and  all 
your  own  fault,  Paxton,  for  being  so  dam  secret  about 

it.” 

“  Well,  there  was  no  call  for  me  to  go  trumpeting 
my  love  affairs  all  over  the  town,”  retorted  Mr.  Paxton. 

“  I’ve  a  few  shreds  of  decent  self-restraint  left,  I  have ; 
not  like  some  infatuated  gas-bags  I  could  mention,”  he 
added,  with  offensive  meaning. 

“  If  there’s  one  thing  I  despise  more  than  another, 
it’s  deceit  and  slyness,”  declared  Captain  Wigster. 

“And  if  there’s  one  man  I  scorns  more  than  another, 
it’s  the  silly  old  fool  as  loses  his  head  over  a  gel  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  hasn’t  the  sense  to  hold 
his  tongue  about  it,”  announced  Mr.  Paxton. 
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Captain  Wigster  affected  a  superior  laugh.  “All 
right,  go  on,  Paxton,”  he  said.  “I  can  make  allowance 
for  the  jealousy  of  rejected  castaways.” 

Paxton’s  rejoinder — or  so  much  of  it  as  was  articulate 
— is  unprintable.  Captain  Wigster  sat  regarding  him 
more  in  pity  than  in  anger. 

“  Well,  I  can’t  deny  that  you’ve  reason  for  being 
upset,  Paxton,”  he  admitted,  magnanimously.  “  If 
some  one  else  was  to  chip  in  and  cut  me  out  with 
Louisa,  I’d  feel  just  the  same.  But  when  you  calm 
down  a  hit,  you’ll  see  it  isn’t  me  who’s  to  blame.  It’s 
the  fault  of  destiny,  what  made  me  and  Loo  kindred 
souls - •” 

“Kindred  Gehennas!”  roared  Mr.  Paxton,  the 
italicised  word  being  as  near  to  his  actual  phraseology 
as  I  dare  venture  to  go. 

“  Seems  hard  on  you,”  pursued  the  skipper,  philo¬ 
sophically.  “  But  think  how  much  harder  you’d  have 
found  it  if  I’d  come  across  her  arter  you  was  married. 
There !  don’t  take  on  so,  Paxton.  There’s  other  gels. 
I  dessay  your  own  kindred  soul’s  knocking  about  some¬ 
where.  You’ll  find  her,  p’rhaps,  if  you  look  long 
enough.  I’ll  be  off  now.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  appear  as 
if  I  was  gloating  over  you.  It  wouldn’t  be  generous. 
Good-night,  Paxton.” 

“Where  are  you  going,  you  red-nosed  old  image?” 
cried  Paxton,  struck  by  a  certain  note  of  meaning  in 
the  skipper’s  tone. 

“  I’m  going  to  see  Loo,”  replied  Captain  Wigster, 
with  calm  defiance.  And  he  put  on  his  hat  and  marched 
out. 

Mr.  Paxton  yearned  to  hurl  himself  at  his  victorious 
rival  and  strangle  him  on  the  spot.  But  a  prudent  dis¬ 
cretion  held  him  back.  Furious  as  he  was,  he  wasn’t 
so  blinded  by  anger  as  not  to  realise  that,  if  it  came 
to  a  manual  encounter,  Captain  Wigster  wouldn’t  have 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  wiping  the  parlour  floor  with 
him. 

So  the  skipper  was  suffered  to  depart  without  inter¬ 
ference.  But  the  grocer,  seething  with  venom,  fell  to 
debating  other  methods  of  vengeance.  There  was  one 
trump  card  to  his  hand  which,  in  his  momentary  exalta¬ 
tion,  the  infatuated  old  mariner  appeared  to  have  for¬ 
gotten.  That  card  Mr.  William  Paxton  decided  to  play 
forthwith.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Matthew  Wigster’s  cottage. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Wigster  opened  it.  The  grocer,  as  a 
friend  and  boon  companion  of  her  husband’s,  was  no- 
favourit-e  with  the  lady.  'She  treated  him  to  a  glance 
of  unfriendly  disdain. 

“Matt’s  out,”  she  said,  shortly. 

“  I  know  it,”  replied  Mr.  Paxton.  “  And  out  where 
he  didn’t  ought  to  be,  neither.  That’s  what  I’ve  come  to 
see  about,  Mrs.  Wigster.” 

“Oh,  at  the  Brindled  Bull,  I  suppose?”  ejaculated 
the  lady,  in  scornful  tones. 

“  Worse,”  replied  Mr.  Paxton,  venomously. 

At  the  Bing  of  Bells,  then?  ”  remarked  the  haughty 
matron. 

“Worse  than  that,”  said  Mr.  Paxton.  “He’s  up  at 
Wanklyn ’s.” 

“Wanklyn!  Who’s  Wanklyn?”  she  exclaimed.  “Ah! 

I  think  I  remember  now.  He’s  the  father  of  that  red- 
haired  girl  with  the  pimples  as  you’re  sweet  on,  isn’t 
he?” 

“He’s  the  father  of  Louisa  Wanklyn,”  said  Mr. 
Paxton,  with  vicious  emphasis ;  “  and  Wigster’s  arter 

her.” 

What!”  ejaculated  the  lady,  instantly  warming  up 
from  freezing  point  to  something  very  near  boiling. 
My  husband  after  that  creetur?  ” 

“It’s  as  true ’as  I’m  standing  here,”  replied  the  vin¬ 
dictive  Paxton.  “He  calls  her  his  kindred  soul,  and 
they’re  planning  to  do  a  guy  together.”  ■ 

“Oh!  They  are,  are  they?”  said  Mrs.  Wigster,  with 
a  terrible  laugh.  “  You  wait  while  I  get  my  bonnet.” 

She  went  into  the  house  and  soon  reappeared 
with  her  bonnet  on,  and  carrying  a  stalwart  cotton 
umbrella. 

“Shall  I  come  with  you  and  back  you  up?”  inquired 
Mr.  Paxton,  already  enjoying  in  anticipation  the 
pleasurable  spectacle  of  the  Captain  being  caught  and 
tackled,  flagrante  delicto ,  by  his  injured  spouse. 


Mrs.  Wigster  eyed  him  with  immense  disdain. 

“No  thanks,”  she  replied,  scathingly.  “A  precious 
fine  backer  you’d  make.  Why,  it’s  your  fault  that 
things  have  come  to  this  at  all — you  worm !  ” 

“My  fault?” 

Yes,  you  apology  for  a  human  bein’,”  she  rejoined, 
with  a  contemptuous  snort.  “If  you’d  been  half  a  lover, 
you’d  have  took  proper  care  of  your  gel,  you  would  ; 
and  if  you  d  been  half  a  man,  you’d  have  thrashed 
Wigster  j'ourself,  instead  of  leaving  a  weak  woman  like 
me  to  tackle  him.  Now,  then !  Out  of  my  way,  and 
let  me  pass.” 

Mr.  Paxton  retired,  with  some  alacrity,  and  Mrs. 
M  igster  strode  up  the  village  street  in  the  direction  of 
Wanklyn’s. 

Vicious  old  cat !  ”  said  the  grocer  to  himself,  as  he 
slunk  homewards.  “That’s  all  the  thanks  I  get  for 
giving  her  the  friendly  office.  Well,  well !  One  can’t 
expect  gratitude  in  this  wicked  world,  and  I’ve  settled 
Wigster’s  hash,  anyhow.” 

He  smiled  maliciously  as  he  spoke.  Presently, 
arriving  at  his  house,  he  took  up  his  position  at  a  front 
window  over  the  shop.  The  skipper  and  his  lady  were 
bound  to  pass  that  way  on  their  return  journey,  and 
Mr.  Paxton  looked  forward,  with  vindictive  glee,  to 
witnessing  that  recessional.  He  was  not  disajopointed. 
Before  long  the  two  expected  figures  came  in  sight. 
The  skipper  walked  in  front,  dejected  and  crestfallen. 
Mrs.  Wigster,  four  paces  behind,  was  waving  her 
umbrella  to  this  side  and  to  that,  for  all  the  world  as 
though  she  were  driving  a  recalcitrant  pig. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Paxton  had  just  taken  down  his 
shop  shutters  and  was  sunning  himself  in  the  doorway, 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  confronted  by  Heze- 
kiah  Wanklyn.  ITezekiah  Wanklyn  was  the  local  black¬ 
smith,  and  his  physical  proportions  were  in  keeping. 
Tie  must  have  taped  at  least  46  round  the  chest, 
and  he  had  a  biceps  as  big  as  the  thigh  of  an  Ordinary 
man.  His  large  face,  usually  good-humoured  enough, 
was  now  dark  and  menacing. 

“  So  it’s  you  as  I  have  to  thank  for  last  night’s 
rumpus.  What  d’ye  mean  by  telling  all  them  wicked 
lies  about  my  gel?”  he  demanded,  savageW. 

“  I  haven’t  told  no  lies,”  protested  Mr.  Paxton,  in 
rather  a  faint  voice.  Fie  was  a  timid  man,  and  by  no 
means  liked  the  look  in  the  blacksmith’s  eye. 

“  What !  You  have  the  face  to  deny  as  it  was  you 
who  stuffed  up  Mother  Wigster  and  brought  her  along 
to  my  house  in  that  tearin’  tantrum?”  exclaimed 
Wanklyn,  shaking  his  brawny  fist. 

“  I  did  give  her  a  friendly  warning,  as  in  dooty 
bound,”  admitted  Paxton,  still  more  faintly.  “  But  I 
did  so  on  the  best  authority.  Matthew  Wigster  told 
me  with  his  own  lips.  Said  him  and  Loo  was  kindred 
souls  and  they  was  going  to  ’lope  together - ” 

“  Bah !  ”  broke  in  the  blacksmith.  “  And  was  you 
really  fool  enough  to  swallow  that?  Don’t  you  know 
what  a  braggin’  peacock  Wigster  is  where  the  gels  is 
concerned?  You  might  have  seen  as  he  was  only  talking 
through  his  hat,  you  nat’ral !  ” 

“  That’s  all  very  well,  Mr.  Wanklyn - ” 

“Eh?”  said  the  other,  cutting  him  sternly  short  and 
treating  him  to  a  look  that  almost  made  his  blood 
curdle.  “  Do  I  understand  you  to  insinuate  as  I’m 
telling  you  a  lie,  Mr.  Paxton?” 

“  Oh !  no,  no  !  Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  assure  you,” 
cried  the  .grocer,  hastily. 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  replied  Mr.  Wanklyn.  “Now 
we  can  proceed  to  the  next  business  on  the  agenda. 
When  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  marry  my  gel, 
Mr.  Paxton  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  could  marry  her  arter  what  has 
happened,”  stammered  Mr.  Paxton,  uncertainly. 

“Ain’t  I  just  told  you  as  nothing  has  happened?” 
retorted  the  blacksmith,  fiercely. 

“  But  I  don’t  know  as  she’d  marry  me  now - ” 

“  I’ll  see  to  that,”  replied  the  damsel’s  autocratic 
parent,  with  a  determined  air.  “  Come,  William 
Paxton,  don’t  attempt  no  more  excuses.  You’ve  been 
and  blackened  my  daughter’s  character,  and  immedjit 
marriage  is  the  only  way  you  can  make  her  reparation. 
Shall  we  say  this  day  month?  ” 

With  the  blacksmith’s  terrible  eye  upon  him,  Mr. 
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Paxton  dared  make  but  one  reply  to  this  question.  His 
lips  moved  in  a  feeble  murmur  of  acquiescence. 

On  bis  way  borne,  Hezekiah  Wanklyn  looked  in  at 
the  private  bar  of  the  Brindled  Bull.  There,  as  he 
expected,  he  found  Captain  Matthew  Wigster. 

“Well?”  inquired  the  latter,  with  an  amused  wink 
at  his  fellow-conspirator.  “Brightened  old  Shiily- 
Shally-0  up  to  the  scratch— eh?” 

The  blacksmith  nodded. 

“  Thanks  to  you,  mate,”  he  replied.  “  And  I  must 
say  it  was  jolly  good  of  you,  too;  incurring  orl  that 
disagreeable  with  your  wife  for  me  and  Loo’s  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  most  friendly  it  was.” 

“  Oh!  That  don’t  matter,”  rejoined  the  philosophical 
skipper.  “  I’m  used  to  it.  If  Mrs.  W.  hadn’t  been 
pitchin’  into  me  about  this,  she’d  have  been  pitchin’  into 
me  about  something  else.  .  .  .” 


BOOKS. 


WHAT  strike's  you  most  perhaps  in  Mr.  Beckles 
Willson’s  “Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe”  Q) 
is  the  resemblance  of  its  hero  in  face  to  Goldsmith  and 
in  character  to  Nelson.  Wolfe,  indeed,  inherited  his 
chin,  or  rather  his  lack  of  chin,  not  only  from  his 
mother’s,  but  from  his  father’s  side;  since  the  Wolfes 
and  Goldsmiths  were  cousins.  Hence  there  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  between  the  profile  portrait  of  the 
poet  and  that  of  the  hero  of  Quebec.  There  was  a. 
good  deal  of  Goldsmith  as  well  as  of  Nelson  also  in 
Wolfe’s  incontinence  of  speech  and  occasional  gas¬ 
conade.  Compare  Walpole  and  Garrick’s  impression  of 
Goldsmith  in  conversation,  as  “  Poor  Poll,”  and  (at  their 
only  interview)  of  Nelson,  as  a  “  vapouring  and  vain¬ 
glorious  charlatan.”  “  A  vapouring  and  vainglorious 
j  charlatan”  Nelson  a/ppeared  also  to  the  lady  whose 
reminiscences  I  noticed  a  short  time  since,  and  even 
what  to-day  we  should  call  “  a  bounder,”  but  this,  to 
be  sure,  was  in  the  demoralising  company  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  intoxicated  him  with  huge  draughts  of 
the  most  fiery  flattery.  Now  Wolfe  also,  according  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  showed  himself  something  of  a  bounder 
under  circumstances  of  similar  intoxication.  According 
to  that  historian,  Wolfe  at  a  dinner  party  given  to 
him  and  Temple  by  Pitt  on  the  evening  before  his 
embarkation  for  America,  “was  so  heated  by  bis  own 
aspiring  thoughts  and  the  unwonted  society  o£  states¬ 
men  that  he  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gasconade 
and  bravado.  He  drew  his  sword,  rapped  the  table 
with  it,  flourished  it  round  the  room,  and.  talked  of 
the  mighty  things  which  that  sword  was  to  achieve.” 
Pitt  was  so  confounded  that  he  exclaimed  to  Temple 
•when  Wolfe  had  quitted  the  house,  “  Good  God,  that  I 
'  should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Administration  to  such  hands !  ”  Mr.  Beckles  Willson 
;  no  dbubt  discounts  this  story  on  the  just  ground  that 
•  Temple,  from  whom,  it  was  derived,  was  notoriously 
unveracious,  and  specially  unveracious  in  his-  malicious 
misrepresentation  of  private  conversations.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Wolfe,  like  Goldsmith,  or  for  that 
matter,  like  Nelson,  often  by  his  exuberance  gave 
himself  away  in  what  in  England  is  called  “good 
society,”  i.e.',  “  a  society  icily  regular,  splendidly  dull.” 
Wolfe,  indeed,,  must  in  some  measure  have  given  him¬ 
self  away  on  this  occasion,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
could  not  have  got  from  the  account  he  hea'rd  of  his 
•behaviour  the  impression  that  he  was  mad  !  The  Duke 
hurried  horrified  to  the  king  to  announce  this  dis¬ 
covery.  “Mad!  is  he?”  cried  George,  and  then  added 
in  grim  remembrance  of  the  failures  of  Mordaunt, 
Loudoun,  Abercrombie,  and  even  of  his  own  son,  Cum¬ 
berland,  “I  only  hope,  then,  that  he  will  bite  some  of * (*) 

(!)  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe.”  By  Beckles  Willson,  With 
Many  Illustrations  and  Plans.  (London:  William  Heineman.  IBs.  net.) 

(2)  “A  Beau  Sabreur.”  Maurice  de  Saxe,  Marshal  of  Prance:  His  Loves, 
His  Laurels,  and  His  Times.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  (London  :  T.  Pisller 
Bnwin.  16s.  net  )  . 

<3)  “To  My  King  Ever  Faithful."  The  Love-story  of  Mis.  Fitzherbert,  1827- 
1837.  By  George  David  Gilbert.  (London  :  Eveleigb  Tfash.  6s.) 

(*)  “The  Paladin"  As  Beheld  by  a  Woman  of  Temperament.  By  Horace 
Annestey  Vaohell.  (London  :  Smith  BUler  &  Co.  6s  ) 

(5)  “  The  Eagle’s  Nest.”  By  Allan  McCaulay.  (  London  :  John  Lane.  6s.) 
(“)“The  Kingdom  of  Earth.”  By  Anthony  Partridge.  (London:  Mills  & 
Boon.  6s.) 


my  other  generals !  ”  It  was  the  kind  of  madness  with 
which  Nelson  was  afflicted,  and  with  which  he  infected 
his  captains.  George  II. ’s  generals  were  certainly 
not  afflicted  with  it  since  all  their  failures,  Carthagena, 
Rochefort,  etc.,  were  due  chiefly  to  that  lack  of  moral 
courage,  that  dread  of  responsibility,  which  wins 
nothing  because  it  ventures  nothing.  But  both  Wolfe 
and  Nelson  had  the  moral  courage  to  take  great  risks 
and  responsibilities  which  sometimes  seemed  madness 
to  their  fellow-captains.  “Rashly,”  as  Hamlet  says:  — 

And  paised  be  rashness  for  it,  let  ns  know 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall. 

Only  such  rashness  could  have  taken  a  city  so 
impregnable  seemingly  in  all  its  defences  as  Quebec  and 
given  Canada  to  England.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  only  an  army  which  Wolfe  had 
severely  disciplined  and  had  inspired  with  absolute 
confidence  in  his  generalship  could  have  carried 
through  to  success  so  daring’  a  venture.  By  the  way, 
as  to  this  implicit  confidence  placed  by  his  troops  in 
Wolfe’s  generalship,  Mr.  Beckles  Willson  seems  to 
contradict  himself  within  a  couple  of  pages.  In  a  note 
to  page  463  he  quotes  Doughty -only  to<  contradict 
him,: — “This  failure  of  Wolfe’s  at  Montmorenci,” 
writes  Doughty,  “  caused  a  temporary  abatement  of  the 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  both  officers'  and 
soldiers  alike.”  “There  is  nothing  whatever,”  com¬ 
ments  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  “to  justify  such  an  asser¬ 
tion.  Wolfe’s  general  orders  sufficiently  explained  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  to  all.  The  Grenadiers  alone  were 
to  blame.”  But  on  page  465  be  writes  : — ■“  Upon  Wolfe 
alone  hung  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  He  knew  the 
disposition  of  some  of  his  officers  towards,  him — 
■especially  since  the  affair  a,t  Montmorenci.”  The  most 
effective  contradiction  to  Doughty,  however,  is  the 
spirit,  dash,  and  determination  of  the  men  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Wolfe  up  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and,  above 
ail,  perhaps  the  superb  discipline  which  kept  them 
standing  as  if  on  parade  with  arms  shouldered  under 
the  fierce  fire  of  the  French  till  the  enemy  had  got 
within  forty  yards,  when  at  command  they  fired  as  one 
man — -“  one  of  the  most  tremendous  and  effective 
volleys  that  had  ever  been  delivered  sine©  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  ” — to  quote  Bradley.  His  men  had 
certainly  taken  to  heart  the  order  for  the  day,  which 
by  a  curious  coincidence  contained  Nelson’s  famous 
signal:- — “The  officers  and  men  will  remember  what 
their  country  expects  from  them.”  Altogether  Mr. 
Wilson’s  hook  gives  you  an  interesting  and  even 
fascinating  undress  picture  of  his  hero  through  letters 
which  have  hitherto  been,  unpublished,  'and  which,  of 
course,  were  never  meant  for  publication. 

Wolfe’s  order  to  bis  men  to  receive  the  French 
fire  with  shouldered  arms  throws  some  light  upon 
the  mythical  interchange  of  courtesies  between  Lord 
Charles  Hay  and  the  Comte  cl’Auteroch©  at  the 
Battle  of  Fontenoy.  The  true  version  of  the 
affair  (first,  by  the  way,  discovered  and  narrated  bv 
Carlyle  in  his  “Frederick”)  you  will  find  in  Mr. 
Trowbridge’s  “A  Beau  Sabreur”  (2).  Sir  Charles 
Hay,  so  far  from  chivalrously  inviting  the  French 
troops  to  fire  first,  taunted  them  with  their  cowardice 
at  Dettingen !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Lowe  the  other  day  pointed  out  in  the  Chronicle ,  the 
side  in  those  days  which  fired  first  gave  the  victory 
away  to  its  steadier  foe.  In  the  Infantry  Instructions 
issued  in.  1672,  and,  again,  in  the  following  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  this  is  distinctly  laid  down  :  — 

The  soldier  shall  be  taught  not  to  fire  first,  hut  to  stand  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  seeing  that  an  enemy  who  ha&  fired  is  assuredly 
beaten  when  his  adversary  has  his  powder  lei t. 

In  making  the  Maxechal  de  Saxe  tell  his  own  unedify¬ 
ing  but  most  adventurous  story,  Mr.  Trowbridge  has 
deepened  extraordinarily  its  picturesque  interest. 

Somewhat  similar  is  Mr.  Gilbert’s  attempt  in  “  My 
King  Ever  Faithful  ”  (3)  to  give  the  interest  of  a  novel 
to  the  love  story  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert;  He  has  certainly 
succeeded,  at,  however,  'considerable  expense  to  the 
characters  of  the  villains  of  his  drama,  and  at  some 
expense  also  to  their  consistency.  Johnson  onefi  wittily 
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translated  “Nemo  repen  te  fuLfc  turpissimus  ”  thus:  “It 
takes  seven  years  to  make  an  attorney”;  and  the  train¬ 
ing  even  of  an  attorney,  I  admit,  was  much  less 
demoralising  in  those  days  than  that  of  a  prince.  Yet 
it  is  inconceivable  that  George  IV.  should  in  so  short 
a  time  change  from  a  hero  into  a  villain.  Whatever 
else  he  was,  he  was  certainly  not  what  his  queen 
described  him,  “  Zhe  dullest  persom  God  Almighty  ever 
did  born”- — a  description  in  delightful  German-English 
which,  by  the  way,  Caroline  really  did  give  more  appro-- 
priately  to  another  person  altogether.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
over-coloured  all  the  scenes  and  pictures  in  his  heroine’s 
love  story,  he  has  done  it  most  effectively,  for  his  book 
is  more  interesting  than  most  novels.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  George  IV.  in  Mr.  VacheH’s  “  The  Paladin  ”  (4), 
and  something,  perhaps,  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  Esther 
Yorke ;  but  Esther  loved  her  ideal  of  the  man,  not  the 
man  himself,  and  is  finally  and  to  her  happiness  dis¬ 
illusioned.  Mr.  Vachell  shows  more  than  his  usual  skill 
in  his  delineation  of  the  Paladin’s  sham  and  showy 
character,  and  in  his  pathetic  and  powerful  story  of 
Esther’s  misfortunes.  What  a  fascination  the  mere 
name  of  Napoleon  still  exercises,  or  rather  exercises 
more  than  ever,  as-  tire  multitude  of  books  recently  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  Man  of  Destiny  shows !  Here,  now,  is 
a  novel,  and  a.  most  excellent  novel,  too,  in  which  Napo¬ 
leon  plays  the  leading  part  he  must  play  always,  Mr. 
Allan  McOaulay’s  “The  Eagle’s  Nest”  (5).  Napoleon, 
no  doubt,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  novel,  but  he  dominates 
the  hero,  as  he  dominates  every  one,  even  in  these  early 
pre- Re vo I u ti o n ary  years  in  Corsica.  For  the  Corsica  of 
Paoli  is  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  Mr.  McCaulay  makes 
the  time,  place,  and  people  live  again  for  you  in  this 
stirring  novel ;  nor  is  he  less  successful  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  the  youthful  Napoleon.  The 
only  faults,  indeed,  to  be  found  with  the  book  are  the 
weakness  of  its  hero  and  the  sadness  of  its  close.  Mr. 
Anthony  Partridge’s  “  The  Kingdom  of  Earth  ”  (6) 
vindicates  thoroughly  its  place  in  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Boon’s  “Thrilling  Adventure  Library,”  and  those  for 
whom  such  stories  are  writt-en  will  not  pause  to  consider 
whether  they  are  as  probable  as  they  are  thrilling. 
Once  believe,  however,  in  the  Socialist  Crown  Prince 
who  gets  a  foster-brother  to  personate  him  and  discredit- 
Royalty  hy  his  vice- -and  violence,  in  order  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic,  and  you  will  enjoy  “The 
Kingdom  of  Earth.”  DESMOND.  B.  O’BRIEN. 


There  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  matter 
in  the  .new  edition  of  “  The  Making  of  Ireland,”  by 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  which  Messrs..  Macmillan  have  in 
the  press.  The  author  furnishes  additional  proofs  of 
various  statements  which  have  been  somewhat  hotly 
controverted,  and  the  book  will  have  a  number  of  new 
notes  and  references. 

In  his  forthcoming  book,  “  Turkey  in  Transition,” 
Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott  attempts  to  lift  the  veiL  and^  show 
us  the  present  condition  of  that  country.  The  author 
witnessed  the  counter-revolution,  and  he  uses  that 
dramatic  episode  as  an  illustration  of  the  forces  which 
have  brought  New  Turkey  into  being  and  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  which  threaten  its  stability.  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold  is  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Abbdtt  has  edited  a,  volume  entitled  “Greece 
in  Evolution  ”  (Unwin,  5s.  net.)  to  which  Sir  Charles- 
Dilke  contributes  a  preface.  It  consists  of  translations 
of  studies  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
League  for  the  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Hellenism. 
The  writers  are  Frenchmen  whose  names  carry  weight, 
and  each  deals  with  some  aspect  of  modern  Greece  on 
which  lie  can  speak  with  authority,  the  whole  work 
giving  a  vivid  impression  of  the  country  and  people 
from  a  variety  of  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie’s  translation  of  Benedetto  Croce’s 
“Theory  of  ^Esthetic”  is  announced  for  publication 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  this  week  under  the  title  of 
“  .^Esthetic  as  Science  of  Expression  and  General  Lin¬ 
guistic.1’  Hitherto  the  work  of  the  Italian  philosopher 
has  made  little  impression  to  the  country,  but  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  this  translation  will  arouse  interest 
among  English  readers  in  a  system  of  philosophy  which 


aims  at  “  the  leading  back  of  thought  to  belief  in  the 
Spirit.” 

Mr.  Belloc’s  new  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  will  he 
issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen  this  week.  Regarding  her 
as  the  heroine  of  a  drama  which  Avent  on  around  her 
and  in  spite  o'f  her  from  the  moment  of  her  birth,  tire- 
author  makes  the  whole  biography  coincident  with 
misfortune,  not  accidental,  but  inevitable. 

To  the  well  known  and  attractive  series  of  “  Chats 
for  Collectors  ”  Mr.  Unwin  has  added  a  volume  of 
“  Chats  on  Old  Silver  ”  (price  5s.  net),  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Lowes.  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  historical, 
aesthetic,  and  commercial-  points-  of  view,  and  the  book, 
like  its  predecessors  in  this  series,  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  of  famous  specimens. 

The  Renaissance  Library  is  the  title  of  an  entirely 
new  series  of  some  of  the  greater  and  some  of  the  lesser 
works  of  the  Renaissance,  which,  under  the-  editorship 
of  Mr.  Edward  Hutton,  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Dent. 
The  hooks  will  be  printed  in  limited  editions,  with  a. 
new  type  specially  designed  after  the  fifteenth-century 
type  of  the  Venetian  printer,  Jenson.  Christopher 
Marlowe’s  “  Hero  and  Leander,”  reprinted  from  the-  rare 
edition  of  1584  in  the  British  Museum,  will  be  tire  first 
volume. 

Mr.  Heinema-nn  has  published  (price  8s.  6d.  net)  a 
new  and  -enlarged  edition  of  “  Foster’s  Complete  Hoyle  r 
an  Encyclopaedia  of  Games.”  The-  work  is  by  Mr.  R„  F. 
Foster,  a  well-known  American  authority  on  whist  and 
bridge,  and  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  expositions  of  these 
and  innumerable  varieties  of  card  games-,  though  chess,, 
billiards,  and  many  other  indoor  games  also  receive 
attention. 

Mr.  Lane’s  publications  this  week  will  include  “  The 
Days  of  the  Directoire,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Allinson, 
an  illustrated  volume,  and  “  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,”  by  Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  collection  of  material  relating  to. 
the  novelist’s  life  and  Avork.  Iti  compiling  this  new 
biography  Mr.  Melville  has  also  been  assisted  by 
numerous  Thackeray  -experts,  and  he  has  had  access  to 
many  unpublished  letters. 

The  new  edition  of  “  Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm,” 
a  valuable  standard  work  dealing  Avith  every  branch  of 
agriculture,  has  now  been  completed  by  the-  issue  of 
the  third  volume  (BlackAvood,  price  21s.  net).  Through¬ 
out  the  Avork  has  been  revised  and  largely  rewritten  by, 
the  editor,  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  so  that  it  is  now  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  as  well  as  a  most  reliable  and 
comprehensi\re  book  of  reference  and  guidance  for  every 
one  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  concluding  volume  is 
devoted  to  farm  live  stock. 

Three  new  novels  announced  by  Messrs.  Everett  for 
this  month  are  “  The  Great  Appeal,”  by  Joseph  Keat¬ 
ing  ;  “  The  Man  with  Thirty  Lives,”  by  Herbert  Pym ; 
and  “The  King’s  Mignon,”  by  John  Bloundelle  Barton. 
Mr.  Keating’s  story  is  one  of  political  intrigue  peopled 
by  public  characters  whom  manjr  readers  will  profess 
to  recognise. 


ART. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

DURING  the  last  decade  the  vulgar  American  and 
the  wicked  German  bave  caused  immense  heart¬ 
burnings  in  this  country  by  their  determination  to 
spend  their  newly  acquired  earnings  in  relieving  neces¬ 
sitous  peers  of  masterpieces  of  art  acquired  by  their 
forefathers.  To  many  Dr.  Bode  stands  as  an  artistic 
Mephistopbeles  persuading  poor  innocent  British  Fausts 
to  sell  their  souls  fdr  gold.  In  public  gatherings  AAro 
talk  of  American  picture  buyers  as  “  other  nations  ” — • 
unable  to  trust  ourselves  to  utter  the  horrid  name. 
The  real  ground  of  resentment  seems-  to  be  that 
Dr.  Bode  and  “  other  nations  ”  are  willing  to  pay  more 
money  for  British  art  treasures  than  is  the  British 
nation  itself.  Now,  the  British  public— much  as  it 
may  prefer  sepia  reproductions — has  awakened  to  tho 
fact  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  treasures,  you 
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must  also  know  how  to  defend  them,  and  that  the  only 
means  of  defeating  hard  cash  is  with  more  hard  cash. 
Luckily,  this  fact  would  seem  by  way  of  being  more 
generally  recognised — at  least,  in  so  far  as  ineffective 
irritation  is  gradually  giving  way  to  practical  measures. 
It  is  something  to  have  recognised  that  the  Treasury 
grant  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  current  prices 
of  pictures ;  it  is  yet  another  step  that  the  Budget 
should  propose  to  exempt  works  of  art  from  the  death 
duties,  unless  they  are  sold  for  profit;  a  still  more 
practical  step  towards  relieving  the  National  Gallery 
from  its  invidious  position  of  chronic  impeeuniousness 
is  the  National  Loan  Exhibition  now  on  view  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries,  where  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  last  week  lay 
down  together  to  give  it  their  blessing.  It  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  see  how  far  the  public 
responds  with  its  shillings  to  this  clarion  call  of  the 
National  Gallery  for  adequate  support. 

One  wall  of  the  large  gallery  stands  out  most  pro¬ 
minently  in  my  memory  (the  re-papering  with  gold  of 
the  Galleries  is  by  the  way  eminently  successful  and 
bids  fair  to  be  more  so  as  time  reduces  the  surface 
glitter).  Here  Mr.  Ricketts  and  Mr.  Shannon  show 
themselves  past  masters  in  the  art  of  picturedianging. 
Three  magnificent  Erans  Hals  flanked  by  two  Rem¬ 
brandts  form  perhaps  in  point  of  harmony,  of  unity,  and 
of  lighting,  the  most  splendid  group  in  the  whole 
exhibition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Messrs. 
Duveen  created  something  of  a  sensation  some  little 
time  ago  by  their  purchase,  inter  alia,  of  the  three 
Erans  Hals  from  the  Paris  collection  of  the  late  M. 
Maurice  Kann.  Now  that  they  are  in  England,  and  in 
view  of  the  poor  representation  of  Frans  Hals  in  this 
country,  these  three  pictures  give  one  furiously  to  think. 
The  best  of  the  three,  the  “  Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster,” 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  now  offers  the  pessimist  an  object-lesson  in  that 
though  pictures  may  leave  these  shores  they  some¬ 
times  come  back  again.  In  the  same  way  the  “  Portrait 
©f  a  Man  ”  seems  to  have  returned  home  via  Paris. 

Balancing  the  attraction  of  the  Dutchmen  are  two 
Raphael  Madonnas  in  the  Centre  Gallery,  both  lent  by 
the  Countess  Cowper  with  a  generosity  not  lightly  to 
be  estimated.  The  larger  of  the  two,  called  the 
"Niccolini  Madonna,”  and  also  known  as  the  “Cowper 
Madonna,”  is  more  famous  than  the  “  Small  Cowper 
Madonna.”  It  is  useful  to  have  such  easy  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  comparison,  and  in  natural  feeling  and 
calm  dignity  the  honours  are  easily  to  the  smaller 
picture.  Raphael  has  suffered  from  over-praise  as  much 
as  any  one,  but  the  presentation  of  two  such  examples 
©f  his  work,  under  entirely  new  surroundings,  turns 
much  of  the  criticism  into  mere  carping. 

A  special  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  large  number 
of  claimants  to  the  title  of  Giorgione.  Considering 
the  extreme  rarity  of  works  by  this  master,  five 
Giorgiones  in  one  exhibition  positively  invite  disagree¬ 
ment.  Chiefly  does  the  strife  rage  round  “  The  Adul¬ 
teress  brought  before  Christ,”  of  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery.  The  keenness  of  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  catalogue  records  no  fewer  than  three 
pages  of  eminent  opinion,  the  consensus  of  which  is  in 
favour  of  Giorgione.  Those  who  take  exception  to  the 
violence  of  the  poses  should  also  consider  that  a  master, 
as  well  as  ordinary  mortals,  may  be  a  square  peg  in 
the  round  hole  of  the  regulations  in  which  they  love  to 
put  him.  Giorgione’s  fellow-student,  Titian,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  stately  portrait  of  “  Giacomo  Doria,” 
publicly  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

The  number  of  Spanish  pictures  is  another  interest¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  this  notable  exhibition.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  earliest  picture  on  record  by  Velasquez, 
“  The  Water-Carrier,”  as  also  an  early  tavern  scene, 
both  in  strong  contrast  to  the  stately  Court  portraits  of 
his  later  years.  Here  also  are  two  pictures  by  Theoto- 
eopuli  or  El  Greco,  faded  and  ghost-like ;  work  by 
Zuberan,  Pareya,  and  a  garish  portrait  by  Goya  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  giants  of 
the  Grafton  Gallery;  the  visitor  must  himself  enjoy  Van 


Eyck,  Del  Sarto,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Watteau,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  English  eighteenth  century  portraitists. 
With  the  drawings  I  shall  hope  to  deal  next  week.  In 
the  meantime,  more  than  a  few  of  the  pictures,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  authority,  having  been 
drawn  from  their  hiding-places  into  the  full  glare  of 
publicity,  run  an  extra  risk  of  being  pounced  upon  by 
the  insidious  if  appreciative  foreigner.  This  risk  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  matter.  T'o  each  nation  the  pictures 
it  deserves,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  loss  of 
a  really  great  masterpiece  would  do  more  to  bring  home 
to  the  British  public  its  total  indifference  to  art  as  an 
asset  of  common  life,  than  any  number  of  hasty  public 
subscriptions  and  other  methods  for  preventing  the 
eleventh  hour  from  becoming  the  twelfth. 


MUSIC. 

- *0+ - 

INTERESTING  new  works  continue  to  be  heard  at 
the  Promenades,  now  unfortunately  drawing  to  an 
fend,  among  the  most  attractive  recently  produced 
having  been  Schumann’s  Concertstiick  for  four  horns 
and  orchestra,  which,  though  not  new  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  was  certainly  unfamiliar  to  most.  Why 
it  should  never  have  been  done  before  it  would  be  hard 
to  say,  since  it  is  a  work  of  quite  exceptional  beauty  and 
interest.  Another  novelty  which  made  a  favourable 
impression  was  Sinigaglia’s  Piedmontese  Dances,  even 
if  it  was  not  quite  easy  to  understand  the  extraordinary 
popularity  which  they  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  abroad; 
and  a  third  was  a  pleasantly  written  Prelude  Sym- 
phonique,  by  Don  Roffredo  Caetani,  who  seems  to  have 
genuine  gifts  as  a  musician,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ho 
is  the  son  of  a  duke.  At  the  first  of  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra’s  concerts  a  somewhat  uninspired  and  deriva¬ 
tive  “  Overture  to  a  Drama,”  by  Georg  Schumann,  was 
the  principal  novelty  in  the  scheme,  though  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie’s  Scottish  piano  concerto  was  probably  as 
little  known  to  many.  It  is  not  an  inspired  work,  but 
it  contains  none  the  less  many  agreeable  pages.  At  the 
first  of  the  Ballads  on  Saturday  a  setting  of  “The 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims  ”  for  vocal  quartet,  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Bath,  was  about  as  entertaining  as  “humorous”  com¬ 
positions  of  this  order  usually  are. 

Miss  Ethel’s  Smyth’s  hopeful  arguments  for  the 
future  of  English  opera,  drawn  from  her  experiences 
at  His  Majesty’s,  have  called  forth  a  cold  douche 
from  Mr.  Walter  van  Noorden,  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  van  Noorden’s  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
permanent  English  opera  is  the  constitutional  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  English  public  to  music  in  this  form. 
“  How  is  it  possible,”  he  writes,  “  that  we  can  ever 
be  an  operatic  nation  when  big  provincial  cities  will 
only  support  opera  for  seven  days  in  the  year,  while 
the  music-hall  will  fill  twice  a  night  all  the  year  round  l 
The  national  opera-house  of  England,  I  regret  to  say, 
i's  at  present  the  music-hall.”  Apparently  he  regards' 
it  as  hopeless  ever  to  look  for  any  happier  state  of 
affairs.  Not  all  will  agree  with  him  here.  Mr.  Charles 
Manners,  for  instance,  who  is  equally  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject,  writes  much  more  hopefully, 
taking  the  view,  indeed,  that  if  only  wre  set  about 
the  job  in  a  right  way  a  permanent  English  opera- 
house  in  London  would  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact;  and  this  is  certainly  the  spirit  in  which  the  task 
should  be  approached. 

Recent  complaints  as  to  the  neglect  of  native,  music 
have  been  met  with  the  inevitable  replies  at  the  hands 
of  those  practically  responsible — the  view  taken  being 
that  expressed  in  these  notes  last  week,  to  the  effect  that 
British  music  is  not  performed  more  frequently  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  attractive.  But 
creative  musicians  are  not  the  only  ones  who  lament 
their  lack  of  recognition.  Here  is  a  pathetic  appeal 
which  has  reached  me  from  a  vocalist  who  complains 
in  the  same  way:  — 

Dear  Sir, — ’Like  many  others,  perhaps,  I  am  credited  with 
some  .capacity  as  a  vocalist,  and,  some  while  ago,  unaided  by  the 
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influence  of  a  good  church  appointment,  patronage,  etc.,  I  became 
a  bona  fide  professional  singer.  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  my 
story  is  this :  In  the  musical  world  there  is  an  amount  of 
crowding,  but  honest,  square  workers  are  in  scarcely  a  position 
to  fight  the  jobbery,  etc.,  that  is  in  vogue.  That  my  style  of 
singing  is  good  and  my  voice  uncommon,  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  leave  to  others  to  say,  but  I  would  not  object  to  any  one  who 
cares  asking  Mr.  Hermann  Finck  (of  the  Palace  orchestra),  Mr. 
Hamilton  Harty,  Mr.  8.  Coleridge  Taylor,  Mr.  Edward  German, 
and  others  quite  disinterested,  who  have  recently  heard  me.  I 
merely  mention  their  names,  one  hopes  without  liberty,  but  with¬ 
out  their  consent.  Apparently,  Sir,  it  is  lacking  the  “bluff”  or 
“bribery,”  not  to  say  the  coddling  “influence,”  that  is  the 
explanation  of  my  not  having  met  with  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  reward  that  one  can  feel  is  overdue.  Now,  Sir,  could  the  influence 
of  your  columns  but  secure  me  a  fair  audition  for  either  halls,  con¬ 
cert  platform,  light  or  comic  opera,  as  a  sort  of  “  curtain-raising  ” 
turn  prior  to  a  play  (a  little  hint  that  may  hold  a  new  opening 
for  managements),  the  capable  critics  of  the  press  to  be  there,  if 
they  will,  under  such  steel  against  steel  methods  I  am  (without 
vanity)  sure  of  some  good  results,  either  by  engagement  or  being 
put  down  as  “no  class.” — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  A  Submerging  Tenth. 

My  correspondent’s  experience  is,  I  am  afraid,  only 
too  common,  and  such  cases  should  he  a  warning  to 
those  disposed  to  rush  too  lightly  into  the  professional 

field. 

“  Great  Britain  and  France  hold  to-day  the  foremost 
place  in  the  creative  sphere  of  the  musical  world.” 
Such  is  the  proud  boast  which  figures  in  the  forefront 
of  the  prospectus  of  their  forthcoming  season  issued 
by  the  Societe  des  Concerts  Frangais.  The  justice  of 
the  claim  may  or  may  not  be  admitted,  in  Germany, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  secure  absolutely 
universal  assent  even  among  ourselves — if  only  because 
some  British  composers  will  be  disposed,  I  am  sure, 
to  ask,  “  Why  drag  in  France  ?  ”  But  however  this 
may  be,  many  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  further 
series  of  the  concerts  in  question  is  announced, 
beginning  with  one  on  October  22,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  works  of  Vincent  d’lndy  and  Alberic  Magnard. 
At  the  second,  works  by  Reynaldo  Hahn,  Andre 
Caplet,  and  D.  E.  Inghelbrecht  will  compose  the 
p  programme.  The  third  will  include  Maurice  Ravel’s 

string  quartet,  while  examples  of  Dukas  and  Chabrier 
will  be  introduced  at  the  last  on  March  8.  An 

attractive  feature  of  these  concerts  has  always  been 
the  high  quality  of  the  performances,  and  from  the 
various  artists  announced  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
maintain  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  It  may  be. 
added  that  these  particular  concerts  are  a  purely 
artistic  undertaking,  any  profits  realised  being  given 
to  charities.  The  address  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Gueritte,  is  38,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Several  new  works  are  promised  by  the  London 
Choral  Society  during  their  coming  season,  which 
begins  on  November  3,  including  a  choral  and 
orchestral  work,  “  Sursum  Corda,”  by  Margaret  Mere¬ 
dith,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  Mr.  Bantock’s  “  Omar 


Khayyam,”  and  another  work  particulars  of  which  are 
at  present  withheld,  which  has  been  specially  written 
for  the  society.  It  is  proposed,  further,  to  give  a 
rather  special  performance  of  “  The  Messiah,”  including 
all  the  numbers  usually  omitted,  while  Bach’s 
“  Matthew  Passion  ”  may  also  be  done. 

Comment  has  been  made  on  the  fact  that  Strauss’s 
latest  composition,  a  processional  march  for  a  military 
band,  has  been  arranged  for  the  organ  by  Max  Reger, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  one  can  hardly  imagine 
one  English  composer  of  like  eminence  performing  a 
similar  service  for  another,  though  most  people  will 
agree  that  Max  Reger  shows  his  good  sense  and  freedom 
from  petty  feeling  by  paying  his  great  contemporary 
such  a  pretty  compliment.  Now  Strauss  had  better 
take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  and  score  some  of  Pager’s 
organ  works  for  orchestra!  It  may  be  noted,  by  the 
way,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  arrangement  of 
a  Strauss  work  that  Reger  has  made. 

Strauss  and  Reger  are  usually  reckoned  the  most 
important  figures  among  living  German  composers,  but 
some  at  least  contend  that  a  greater  than  either  exists 
in  the  person  of  Gustav  Mahler,  one  holding  this  belief 
being  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  well-known  pianist,  who 
has  been  the  recipient  of  congratulations  just  lately  in 
connection  with  his  marriage  to  Mark  Twain’s  daughter. 
“  I  consider  Mahler,”  he  once  declared,  “  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  we  have  had,  and  certainly  the 
greatest  living  to-day.  Of  course,  I  do  not  under-esti¬ 
mate  Strauss’s  importance,  but  what  I  value  before  all 
things  in  a  composer  is  sincerity — sincerity  of  purpose 
and  expression ;  and  in  that  regard  I  place  Mahler 
infinitely  higher  than  Strauss.  Mahler  writes  nothing 
merely  for  effect.  He  voices  his  inspiration  exactly  as 
it  comes  to  him,  and  says  neither  more  nor  less  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  paper. 
Some  of  his  ideas  are  grandiose,  and  all  of  them  are 
spontaneous,  and  they  are  Mahler.  The  musical  images 
he  evokes  are  absolute,  and  not  tonal  annotations  on 
philosophical  books,  paintings,  and  models.”  Curiously, 
little  of  Mahler  has  been  heard  hitherto  in  England. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- K>« - 

THE  BAD  GIRL  OVER  THE  WATER. 

HE  title  and  a  number  of  most  enticing  posters  drew 
me  over  the  water  the  other  evening  to  see  Mr. 
Frederick  Melville’s  new  play,  “  The-  Bad  Girl  of  the 
Family,”  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre.  I  was 
both  disappointed  and  delighted  with  her.  To  begin 
with,  she  is  not  a  bad  girl  at  all.  She  has,  of  course, 
been  led  astray  by  a  cold-blooded  villain,  but  all  her 
instincts  are  sound.  She  is  by  no  means  the  usual 
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study 

e  great  masters  of  to-day 

T^VERY  living  musician  of  note  lias  enthusiastically  approved  of  the  Pianola 
Piano,  because  they  realise  that  it  is  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  means 
whereby  everyone  can  produce  music  for  himself.  So  highly,  in  fact,  do  they 
regard  the  Pianola  Piano  that  in  very  many  instances  they  have  specially  indic¬ 
ated  interpretations  of  compositions  which  anyone  can  reproduce  by  the  aid  of  the 
Metrostyle,  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  music,  and  one  which  can  only 
be  secured  in  the  Pianola  Piano. 

So  when  you  have  bought  your  Pianola  Piano  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  play  all 
there  is  of  music,  but;  you  will  be  able  to  play  a  great  deal  of  it  under  what  is 
practically  the  direct  tuition  of  the  greatest  living  authorities,  for  when  you  use 
the  Metrostyle  you  play  music  exactly  as  they  have  played  it.  In  this  way  you 
are  able  to  base  your  own  interpretations  on  authoritative  renderings,  and  are 
actually  studying  music  under  the  great  masters  of  to  day. 

You  can,  if  you  care  to,  pay  for  the  Pianola  Piano  almost  at  your  own  convenience, 
and  receive  the  full  value  of  your  present  piano  in  part  exchange. 

Why  not  write  for  full  particulars  to  day,  specifying  Catalogue  “T.T.”? 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  COMPANY, 

7EOLIAN  HALL, 

^35=6=7,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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whining  victim  of  man’s  villainy,  because  when  Master 
Harry  Gordon,  the  sinister  son  of  a  Jew  moneylender, 
resolutely  declines  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her, 
she  determines  to  marry  him  out  of  revenge!  Here  is 
a  distinctly  modern  touch  stuck  into  an  old-fashioned 
melodrama  peopled  with  impoverished  earls,  distressed 
maidens,  good-hearted  low  comedians,  et  hoc  genus  ovine. 
Now,  mark  you,  the  villain  is  to  marry  the  fair  daughter 
of  a  thousand  belted  earls,  and  with  the  shekels 
amassed  by  moneylending  at  300  per  cent,  he  will 
restore  the  family  fortunes.  The  miserable  Earl  is,  of 
course,  ready  to  sell  his  daughter  to  save  his  acres  and 
his  honour,  for  a  long  course  of  dealings  with  money¬ 
lenders  has  reduced  him  to  penury,  and  this  without 
giving  the  Budget  a  chance !  The  daughter  s  affec¬ 
tions  meanwhile  are  set  on  a  gallant  young  lieutenant 
on  a  “  Dreadnought,”  and  he  is  so  frequently  running 
a  why  to  do  a  few  jobs  on  his  ship  that  his  prospects 
of  happiness  would  be  nil  were  it  not  that  the  low 
comedians  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  affairs.  It  is  with 
their  help  that  Bess,  the  bad  girl,  brings  off  her  great 
coup.  She  is  bold  and  black-haired  and  buxom,  and 
the  Earl’s  daughter  is  slight  and  golden-haired,  but  no 
matter.  She  provides  herself  with  a  wedding-dress  in 
facsimile  of  the  bride’s,  and  somewhere  between  the  time 
when  the  Earl  has  left  his  castle  for  the  church,  with 
his  daughter  on  his  arm,  she  manages  to  substitute 
herself  for  this  daughter,  and  no  one  notices  the  differ¬ 
ence!  Picture  the  scene  in  the  church  immediately 
after  the  ceremony !  Despairing  young  Lieutenant 
Dreadnought  comes  bursting  in,  crying  “  Stop  this 
marriage.”  The  villain  smiles1  a  mocking  smile,  “  Too 
late!”  and  then  Bess  unveils  herself.  She  has  trapped 
her  undoer  beautifully,  and  never  have  I  seen  three 
people  look  so  thoroughly  undone  as  the  villain  and  his 
papa  and  the  miserable  peer.  Bess  is  great  at  substitu¬ 
tions,  because  Master  Gordon,  repudiating  his  wife, 
tries  to  raid  the  bedroom  of  the  golden-haired  one,  but 
again  he  is  outwitted.  The  bed  contains  his  revengeful 
wife,  and  the  golden-haired  maid  is  saved  for  her  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  in  the  meantime,  I  should  say,  has 
been  wrongfully  accused  of  murdering  the  Earl. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  into  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  plot.  The  play  teems  with  sensations.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  dormitory  scene  in  the  millinery  establish¬ 
ment  where  Bess  is  employed.  About  a  dozen  maidens 
are  in  bed  or  in  night  attire.  Enter  first  the  low 
comedian  in  woman’s  clothes.  He  has  got  a  job  in 
this  establishment  in  order  to  be  near  his  beloved  one, 
and  this  is  where  he  is  to  sleep.  It  is  a  case  of  “  Put 
me  among  the  girls  ”  with  a  vengeance.  His  adored 
one,  the  low  comedienne,  is  in  despair  as  to  what  she 
shall  do,  when  comedy  turns  to  tragedy,  for  in  comes 
Bess,  revolver  in  hand.  She  has  just  shot  Master 
Gordon’s  papa  because  he  has  been  making  improper 
proposals  to  her.  The  next  development  is  the  arrival 
of  the  police  to  arrest  Bess,  and  the  unfortunate 
constables  are  set  upon  most  vigorously  by  Bess’s 
friends,  who,  springing  from  their  beds,  commit  assault 
and  battery  with  pillows.  The  arrest  is  not  made  until 
each  minion  of  the  law  is  thoroughly  sat  upon  in  the 
most  literal  sense  by  a  bevy  of  lusty,  young,  lightly  clad 
shop-girls.  If  this  is  not  vivid  drama,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is !  There  is  plenty  of  humour  in  the  play, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious.  We  do  not  care 
much  about  epigrams  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  but 
we  like  simple  malapropisms,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
comedian  says  to  the  lady  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in 
love  at  first  sight,  “  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of 
undressing]”  But  Mr.  Melville  knows  his  audience 
and  he  gives  it  just  what  it  wants.  That  is  why  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  space  in  the  house  on  the  night 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  should  think  there  is  a  small 
fortune  in  “  The  Bad  Girl  of  the  Family.”  By  the 
way,  at  “  The  Elephant  and  Castle  ”  you  may  smoke, 
and  it  added  considerably  to  our  enjoyment  that  we 
might  get  out  pipes,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  and  make 
ourselves  at  home.  I  am  sure  that  many  plays  would 
be  more  largely  patronised  if  smoking  were  allowed. 

Please  write  for  pamphlet  “  Winter  Wisdom,”  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Medical  Men  as  to  the  advantages  of  Gas  Fires,  post  free 
from  the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horseferry  road,  S.W. 


Published  Plays. 

The  censorship  trouble  has  been  productive  of  at  least 
one  good.  It  ha.s  induced  a  far  larger  number  of 
authors  than  heretofore  to  publish  their  plays,  and  I 
have  just  been  reading  with  intense  interest  the  volume 
in  which  Mr.  Granville  Barker  has  given  us  his  three 
dramatic  works,  namely,  “  The  Marrying  of  Anne 
Leete,”  “The  Yoysey  Inheritance,”  and  “  Waste.”  There 
are  many  opinions  about  these  plays,  but  to  me  they 
are  unquestionably  the  most  important  contribution  to 
dramatic  literature  of  our  time.  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
where  else  where  you  will  find  such  stimulating  thought- 
provoking  material,  and  while  the  question  of  their 
suitability  for  stage  production  may  be  argued — not  on 
the  score  of  morality,  for  they  are  tremendously  moral, 
but  on  the  question  of  their  being  over  the  heads  of 
the  public-— no  one  can  gainsay  that  they  constitute  a 
great  intellectual  achievement.  What  is  particularly 
interesting,  too,  is  that  they  each  show  an  advance'  in 
power,  whereas  so  many  of  our  dramatists  advance 
backwards.  It  is  very  usual  to  hear  Mr.  Barker  talked 
about  as  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Shaw.  He  is  in  reality 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  desperately  serious,  though 
few  can  depict  better  the  ironical  humour  of  a  situation, 
Avhile  his  characters  are  all  the  people  you  meet  every 
day,  not  the  witty  grotesques  in  whose  antics  Mr.  Shaw 
delights.  To  me,  Mr.  Barker  is  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  new  drama,  because  he  is  above  all  things  human. 
He  has  not  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  Mr.  Hankin — 
who  only  saw  one  side  of  life  because  he  despised  the 
other  side — -but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  proportion,  which  for  an  observer  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  qualities.  The  percentage  of  people 
who  can  see  the  pageant  of  life  in  its  proper  perspective 
is  infinitesimal,  and  the  number  of  dramatists  who  can 
be  included  in  that  tiny  percentage  is  negligible.  It 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  that  no  ordinary 
spectator  can  hope  to  take  in  all  that  Mr.  Barker  has 
put  into  these  plays  by  attending  one  performance. 
Why  should  he?  Surely  this  is  not  a  defect.  Are  we 
to  be  tied  down  for  ever  to  the  obvious  ?  Is  nothing 
to  be  put  on  the  stage  that  does  not  hit  you  in  the  eye 
with  its  simplicity  ?  It  is  surely  not  a  defect  in  any 
work  of  art  that  you  have  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
it  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  or  understand  it.  The 
first  thing  that  a  lover  of  music  tells  you  about  a  fine 
composition  which  he  has  heard  is  that  he  wants  to 
hear  it  again.  A  fine  picture  grows  on  you.  A  great 
book  goes  on  one’s  shelf  to  be  re-read.  I  am  as  keen 
a  theatre-goer  as  the  rawest  novice,  but  one  of  the 
curses  of  our  theatre  at  the  present  time  is  that  there- 
are  so  few  plays  that  will  bear  seeing  more  than  once — ■ 
or  even  that  once — and  I  would  welcome  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  a  drama  that  stimulated  your  interest  and  your 
curiosity  the  first  time  you  saw  it,  and  then  drew' you  back 
again  and  again  to  find  new  qualities,  just  as  you  take 
down  an  old  friend  from  your  bookshelf  to  enjoy  points 
which  may  have  missed  you.  Imagine  yourself  seeing 
“  Hamlet  ”  as  a  novelty — would  any  ordinary  playgoer 
take  it  all  in?  I  fancy  not.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Barker  is  a  Shakespeare,  but  I  do  insist  that  it  is 
very  well  worth  the  trouble  to  get.  at  what  he  means, 
because  he  is  not  wilfully  perverse.  You  realise  in  all 
his  later  works  that  he  is  trying  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand  what  his  characters  feel  and  think,  as  well  as 
what  they  say,  and  his  dialogue  is  as  sane  as  it  is. 
natural. 

“Bound  the  World,”  at  the  Empire. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  beautifully 
staged  ballet  than  “  Bound  the  World,”  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Newnham-Davis  and  C.  Wilhelm.  It  is 
founded,  I  suppose,  on  Jules  Verne’s  famous  story,  but 
Captain  Beresford  here  wagers  £20,000  that  he  will 
make  the  grand  tour  in  a  month — not  eighty  days.  He 
wins  by  five  minutes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  villain 
of  the  piece  tries  to  get  him  arrested  in  Bussia,  poisoned 
in  Japan,  and  made  away  with  in  San  Francisco.  The 
two  great  scenes  are  a  national  fete  in  Moscow  and: 
the  Cherry-blossom  Festival  in  Tokio.  These  are  both 
feasts  of  beauty,  and  I  fancy  that  the  Empire  manage¬ 
ment  has  never  before  plunged  so  heavily  on  exquisite, 
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dresses  and  scenery.  Certainly  M.  Wilhelm  is  a  great- 
artist  in  colour.  Miss  Lydia  Kyashfc  has  not  quite 
as  many  opportunities  as  she  has  sometimes  had,  but 
Miss  Phyllis  Bedells  is  fascinating,  and  the  newcomer, 
Miss  Unity  Moore,  charmed  every  one,  though  so  far 
she  is  a  trifle  amateurish.  Mr.  Fred.  Farren  dances 
as  surprisingly  as  ever,  and  a  great  hit  was  made  by 
a  Russian  dancer,  M.  Peshkoff.  I  am  usually  bored  by 
ballet,  but  Cl  Round  the  World”  is  really  a  marvellous 
production  which  I  would  gladly  see  again. 


SPORT 


NEWMARKET  AND  KEMP  TON  PARK. 


THE  Criterium  International  at  Longehamps,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  of 
the  French  autumn  two-year-old  races,  was  won  by 
M.  E.  Blanc’s  Marsa,  by  Adam  out  of  Favonia.  The 
filly’s  performance  was  an  excellent  one,  as  she  was 
giving  9  lb.  (and  sex  allowance)  t-o  Ramesseum,  who 
was  "beaten  a  head,  and  he  was  very  much  fancied, 
and  had-  started  favourite.  Mag  alt,  winner  of  the 
Grand  Criterium  d’Ostende,  finished  third,  a  head 
behind  Ramesseum,  and  she  carried  the  same  weight 
as  the  winner.  Marsa  and  Magali  are  engaged  in  the 
Epsom  Oaks. 

It  was  stated  last  week  that  interest  in  the  race  for 
the  Imperial  Produce  Plate-  was  diminished  because 
the  late  Sir  Daniel  Cooper’s  pair,  Pearl  River  and 
Menda,  had  -been  disqualified  by  their  nominator’s 
death.  The  story  of  Pearl  River  having  been  highly 
tried  at  Newmarket  in  the  spring  is  a  fiction,  for  the- 
colt  was  backward.  Menda  would  have  stood  no 
chance  whatever  for  Friday’s  race  after  her  bad  running 
at  Newmarket  in  the  race  won  by  Moyglare.  Menda, 
however,  will  improve  on  that  form,  as  Mr.  Neumann’s 
filly  is  really  exceedingly  smart,  and  she  is  quite 
expected  to  discover  herself  as  one  of  the  best  two- 
year-olds  of  the  season.  Menda  may  very  likely  win 
ai  Nursery  before  the  season  closes. 

I  suppose  that  Moyglare  will  run  for  the  Cheveley 
Park  Stakes  this  afternoon,  hut  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  her  being  reserved  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
and  she  has  escaped  a  penalty  in  that  race.  In  any 
case,  Moyglare  will  no  doubt  be  started  for  the 
Dewhurst  Plate,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  interesting 
race  after  the  excellent  i*unning  of  Rochester  at  the 
last  meeting.  Moyglare  is  named  after  a  famous 
fox  covert  in  County  Meath. 

There  are  forty-one  entries  for  the  Derby  Cup  of 
£1,500,  which  race  is  now  really  the  most  important  of 
the  back-end  handicaps,  as  '  the  old  prestige  of  the 
Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  ha3  departed.  As  the  race  is 
not  run  until  November  19,  it  is  the  extremity  of  folly 
and  absurdity  to  publish  the  weights  on  October  21. 
They  ought  to  have  been  held  over  until  after  the  race 
for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
wiser  to  have  deferred  their  appearance  until  Novem¬ 
ber  4.  The  best  of  the  older  horses  are  Sir  Harry, 
Pure  Gem,  Laomedia,  Burscough,  Sagamore,  Carlowitz, 
Old  China,  Morena,  Silent  Lady,  Lafayette,  Maya, 
Eaton  Lad,  Bushranger,  and  Lagos.  Bridge  of  Earn 
and  Submit  are  the  pick  of  a  moderate  lot  of  three- 
year-olds. 

Fifty-seven  two-year-olds  have  been  entered  for  the 
Chesterfield  Nursery  of  £1,000,  but  no  animals  of  high 
class  are  included  in  the  list.  I  notice,  however,  the 
names  of  several  which  are  quiet  tips  for  a  race  of  this 
class.  The  betting  over  the  Chesterfield  Nursery  is 
very  heavy,  and  a  large  stake  can  be  won  over  this  race. 

There  are  some  -writers  who  apparently  never  trouble 
themselves  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  races- which  they-  are- discoursing  upon, 
so.  that  their  oriticisms  of  the -form  are  just  the  sort  of 
twaddle  one  might  expect  from  a  venerable' .apple-woman, 

I  read  that  Phal-eron’s  victory  in  the  Jockey  Club 
Stakes  was  nothing  of  a  performance,  as  it  simply 


amounted  to  beating  Carlowitz  by  a  head.  The  fact 
lias  been  overlooked  that  Plialeron  was  giving  Carlowitz 
a  year  and  3  lb.,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  colt 
had  15  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights.  Carlowitz  has  run  in 
selling  races,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  fairly  sip  art  horse, 
and  he  has  made  a  great  improvement  during  the  past 
season,  as  will  probably  be  demonstrated  in  the  course 
'of  the  next  few  weeks. 


I  see  it  is  predicted  that  Rochester  will  come  very 
near  winning  .the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Lord  Durham’s 
colt  is  not  entered  for  this  race,  the  Dewhurst  Plate 
being  his  only  remaining  engagement  this  season. 
Rochester  will  have  10  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights  with 
Lemberg  and  Admiral  Hawke,  so  he  ought  to  win  the 
Dewhurst  Plate-.  His  first  engagement  as  a  three-year- 
old  is  the  Column-  Produce  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket 
Crayen  Meeting,  and  he  is  entered  for  the  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  and  for  the  Derby. 

There  has  been  practically  no  early  betting  on  the 
Cesarewitch,  the  quotations  recorded  daily  by  credulous 
journals  being  all  nonsense  and  rubbish.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  very  truly,  that  not  a  bet  on  this  handicap 
appears  to  have  been  laid  during  the  Newmarket  First 
October  Meeting,  although  all  the  leading  bookmakers 
and  commission  agents  were  present.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  daily  betting  in  London,  according  to  the 
returns  published  in  the  papers.  All  early  betting  is 
now  utterly  unreliable  and  misleading,  and  any  gander 
who  attaches  a  particle  of  importance  to  it  will  soon 
find  himself  led  to  perdition. 

Entries  close  next  Tuesday  for  the  Manchester 
November  Handicap  of  £1,500,  which  race  is  run  on 
Saturday,  November  27.  The  managers  of  the  meeting 
stipulate  for  fifty  entries,  and  they  certainly  ought  to 
obtain  that  number,  inasmuch  as  the  minor  forfeit  is 
only  £3.  A  new  system  of  handicapping  is  urgently 
required,  and  these  races  will  not  regain  their  former 
popularity  while  the  present  skimble-skamble  produc¬ 
tions  continue  to  be  imposed  on  owners.  No  two- 
legged  creatures  are  so  easily  bamboozled-  as  the 
present  handicappers,  and  some  of  their  blunders  during 
the  past  season  have  been  astounding,  notably  the  throw¬ 
ing  in  of  Dark  Ronald  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  and 
some  recent  glaring  fatuities  in  Nurseries. 

Twelve  yearlings  bred  by  the  King  have  arrived  at 
Newmarket  from  Sandringham  to  be  trained  at  Egerton 
House.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  lot  will  turn  out 
better  than  nearly  all  the  animals  recently  bred  at 
his  Majesty’s  farm,  most  of  which  have  proved  most 
direful  failures  on  the  Turf,  although  so  exceptionally 
well  bred.  There  are  colts  by  Cyllene  out  of  Nadejda 
(who  was  the  last  foal  of  Perdita  II.,  dam  of  Persimmon 
and  Diamond  Jubilee),  by  Thrush  out  of  Ecila  (dam 
of  Princesse  de  Ga-lles),  and  toy  Florizel  II.  out  of 
Meadow  Chat.  The  fillies  include  daughters  of  Robert 
le-  Diable  and  Vane,  sister  to  Flying  Fox;  of  St.  Simon 
and  Amphora-,  of  Gallinule  and  Laodamia,  and  of  Per¬ 
simmon  and  Meadow  Chat  and  Persimmon  and  Me-dora, 
the  last  being  own  sister  to  Zinfandel.  Eleven  engage¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  Medora  filly  when  she  was  a 
foal,  and  the  Amphora  filly  was  then  entered  for  ten 


races. 


It  is  announced  that  Dark  Ronald  will  not  be  seen 
on  a  racecourse  again.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
place  this  horse  profitably.  His  defeat  at  Doncaster 
proved  that  he  cannot  stay,  so  that  he  would  stand  no 
chance  of  winning  next  year’s  Ascot  Cup,  while  there 
are  at  least  two  of  this  season’s  three-year-olds  which 
would  beat  him  for  the  Coronation  Cup  at  Epsom.  In 
other  weiglit-for-age  races  Dark  Ronald  would  have  to 
carry  a  heavy  penalty,  and  he  would  certainly  be  over¬ 
weighted  in  handicaps.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  regarding  Dark  Ronald  as  a  flyer  of  the  highest 
class,  for  there  was  really  but  little  merit  in  his  suc¬ 
cesses  at  Ascot  and  at  Newmarket.  He  had  only  a 
light  weight  in  the- Royal  Hunt  Cup,  and  he  really  did 
nothing  in  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Stakes.  Your  Maj.esty 
was  evidently  hopelessly  out  of  form,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  trumpeting  in  some  of  the  sporting  papers 
about  his  -  wonderful  improvement. 

There  were  fifty-eight  acceptances  for  the  Imperial 
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Produce  Plate  at  Kempton  Park,  but  only  three  horses 
started.  Such  a  direful  collapse  in  the  field  for  a 
stake  of  £3,000  is  probably  unexampled.  Lemberg 
and  Admiral  Hawke  were  both  sent  to  the  meeting,  but 
they  were  withdrawn  from  the  race  at  the  last  moment, 
presumably  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  going.  As 
matters  turned  out  it  is  highly  probable  that  Lemberg 
and  Admiral  Hawke  would  have  finished  first  and 
second.  I  last  week  predicted  the  success  of  Neil  Gow, 
but  the  race  was  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and  his 
victory  under  the  circumstances  was  a  real  miracle, 
mainly  due  to  the  beautiful  riding  of  Maher.  Neil 
Gow  lost  quite  a  dozen  lengths  at  the  start,  and  even 
when  he  did  get  off  he  swerved  all  over  the  course. 
However,  the  colt  made  up  his  ground  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  he  caught  Sunningdale  in  the  last  twenty 
yards,  and  just  managed  to  beat  him  by  a  head.  It 
was  a  great  performance,  for  Neil  Gow  v/as  giving  Mr. 
Joel’s  colt  17  lb.,  and  he  ran  thoroughly  game  to  the 
end  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  The  winner  has 
wonderful  speed,  but  he  is  certainly  a  strange  cus¬ 
tomer  to  ride,  for  he  has  a  queer  temper,  and  it  will 
apparently  always  be  good  odds  on  his  being  left  at  the 
post,  as  he  evidently  has  a  resolute  aversion  to  starting 
on  fair  terms  with  his  opponents.  Lord  Rosebery 
came  all  the  way  from  Dalmeny  to  see  his  colt  run. 
Neil  Gow  has  made  a  great  improvement  in  all  respects 
since  his  debut  at  Epsom,  when  he  was  also  left  behind 
at  the  start.  I  shall  confidently  expect  Neil  Gow  to 
carry  off  the  Middle  Park  Plate  if  only  he  gets  off 
even  tolerably  well.  This  is  the  colt’s  last  engagement 
as  a  two-year-old,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  see  his 
best  form  during  the  present  season.  The  stock  of 
Chelandry  do  not  train  on,  and  several  of  them  have 
become  roarers. 

I  am  informed  that  Imprenable  will  not  run  at 
Newmarket  on  Friday,  as  this  colt  is  backward.  He 
may  possibly  fulfil  an  engagement  in  France  before  the 
close  of  the  season,  but  he  decidedly  wants  time.  I 
understand  that  M.  E.  Blanc  intends  to  have  Impren¬ 
able  trained  for  the  Epsom  Derby,  which  race  he  has 
several  times  failed  to  win.  Imprenable  (by  Flying 
Fox  out  of  La  Camargo)  has  other  important  engage¬ 
ments  in  England  next  season,  including  the  Eclipse 
Stakes,  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes. 

The  Duke  of  York  Handicap  was  a  great  success  for 
some  years,  but  the  race  has  lost  its  former  importance, 
although  it  is  a  considerably  more  valuable  stake  than 
either  the  Cesarewitch  or  the  Cambridgeshire.  Not  a 
bet  was  laid  over  Saturday’s  race  until  the  numbers 
W'ere  up,  and  there  were  only  nine  starters.  The  public 
were  perfectly  infatuated  about  Valens,  and  at  the  finish 
7  to  4  was  freely  taken  about  Lord  Carnarvon’s  colt, 
although  he  appeared  to  be  decidedly  over-weighted. 
The  race  was  practically  limited  to  Buckwheat  and 
Hayden,  the  three-year-old  winning  cleverly  at  the 
finish.  Buckwheat  was  purchased  by  his  present  owner 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  D.  Baird’s  racehorses.  Santeve  was 
much  fancied,  but  her  performance  was  very  dis¬ 
appointing.  Strickland  was  well  backed,  but  he  failed 
ignominiously,  and  Mr.  Barrow’s  colt  must  be  hopelessly 
out  of  form.  The  Whirlpool  was  tipped  from  New¬ 
market,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  supported  as  if 
he  were  really  much  fancied.  The  performance  of 
Buckwheat  was  highly  creditable,  as  he  carried 
7  st-.  13  lb.,  and  he  had  considerably  the  worst  of  the 
weights  with  all  the  older  horses  which  started.  He 
was  giving  17  lb.  to  Strickland,  and  was  receiving  8  lb. 
from  Valens,  whose  merits  have  been  extravagantly 
exaggerated  lately. 

There  will  be  racing  next  week  at  Gatwick,  New¬ 
castle,  Sandown  Park,  Thirsk,  and  Stockton.  There 
are  fifty-two  acceptances  for  the  Sandown  Foal  Stakes 
of  £2,000,  including  Mat  o’  the  Mint,  Bayardo,  St. 
Victrix,  Electra,  Phaleron,  Fop,  King  Charming, 
Diamond  Stud,  and  Sir  Bold.  I  shall  plump  for 
Bayardo,  who  has  incurred  a  penalty  of  14  lb.  This 
race  would  have  been  utterly  spoilt  if  the  St.  Leger 
winner  were  still  entitled  to  his  breeding  allowance  of 
11  lb.  The  Sandown  authorities  have  acted  on  the 
advice  given  in  Truth  some  years  ago,  and  the  stallion 
allowance  is  cancelled  if  the  animal  entitled  to  it  has 


won  £2,000.  This  ought  to  be  a  general  rule,  and  the 
Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  much  to  blame  for 
not  having  included  such  a  clause  in  the  conditions  of 
the  Jockey  Club  Stakes.  There  are  sixty-two  accept¬ 
ances  for  the  Great  Sapling  Plate  of  £1,000,  which  will 
be  a  very  interesting  race  if  Charles  O’Malley  and 
Admiral  Hawke  meet,  each  having  a  penalty  of  12  lb. 
I  shall  expect  Charles  O’Malley  to  win. 


THE  BELGIAN  ROWING  STYLE— FOOTBALL 

—GOLF. 

I  hope  every  oarsman  will  read  a  letter  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Close  in  last  week’s  Field.  Mr.  Close  writes  on  the 
Belgian  style,  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  with  Mr.  Van  der  Weerden,  who  coached  the 
Belgian  Grand  crew  in  1S07.  This  gentleman  had 
written  offering  to  coach  an  English  crew,  and  so  the 
captain  of  First  Trinity  availed  himself  of  the  offer, 
and  he  has  been  with  Mr.  Close,  the  old  Cambridge 
coach,  at  Henley.  Mr.  Close  summarises  the  situation 
by  saying  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  styles, 
except  in  two  particulars.  As  to  these  differences,  I 
propose  to  compare  what  Mr.  Close  says  with  what  Mr. 
Lehmann,  M.P.,  says  in  his  ’''Complete  Oarsman.”  The 
first  difference,  we  are  told  by  the  former,  is  that  the 
Belgians  keep  their  blades  on  the  feather  until  the  last 
moment.  This  is  possible  with  swivel  rowlocks,  but 
not  with  fixed  rowlocks.  Mr.  Close  observes  that  Mr. 
Van  der  Weerden  "wTas  full  of  contempt  for  our  rig 
and  our  ships,  and  especially  sarcastic  about  our  extra¬ 
ordinary  conservatism  in  clinging  to  that  antiquated 
abomination,  the  fixed  rowlock.”  Now  Mr.  Lehmann 
is  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  fixed  rowlock.  As  a 
Radical  member,  he  has  one  strain  of  conservatism  in 
him.  Perhaps  he  would  be  well  advised  to  cultivate 
Mr.  Balfour’s  new-born  contempt  for  antiquated  institu¬ 
tions  and  precedents,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  admits 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  oar  on  the  feather  to 
the  last  moment  with  the  fixed  rowlock.  He  also 
points  out  that  Mr.  Kelly,  the  sculler,  in  the  chapter  on 
sculling,  holds  that  with  the  swivel  rowlock  there 
is  a  certain  disadvantage  in  keeping  the  oar  on  the 
feather  to  the  last  possible  moment.  Wherefore,  we 
may  infer  that  on  this  detail  doctors  differ.  As  to  the 
second  point,  Mr.  W.  B.  Close  says  the  one  great  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  Belgians  advocate  a  slight  movement  of 
their  bodies  back  before  the  blade  touches  the  water. 
That  is,  they  begin  to  swing  before  sliding,  but  as  their 
blades  travel  a  little  in  the  air  before  reaching  the 
water,  they  touch  the  water  as  the  slide  begins.  Now 
Mr.  Lehmann  says  :  “  Immediately  after  the  body  has 
thus  started  on  its  backward  journey  the  slide  must 
begin  to  move.”  That  is  to  say,  the  oar  being  in  the 
water,  the  swing  begins,  and  then  the  slide  moves. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Lehmann  quotes  an  article  by  Mr. 
Van  der  Weerden,  in  which  that  gentleman  propounds 
the  beginning  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it  is  taught 
by  the  best  English  coaches.  Has  Mr.  Van  der  Weerden 
altered  his  views,  or  is  Mr.  Close  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion?  rt  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Van 
der  Weerden  says  that  none  of  the  Belgian  crews  have 
swung  far  enough  forward.  They  are  taking  pains  to 
remedy  this  defect,  which  is  criticised  by  Mr.  Lehmann 
in  his  book.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  in 
Belgium  they  begin  to  row  on  slides.  Mr.  Close  thinks 
we  carry  our  fetish  of  fixed-seat  rowing  to  excess.  This 
raises  a  different  point  for  discussion  which  I  cannot 
deal  with  at  present.  The  thanks  of  oarsmen  are  due  to 
Mr.  Close  for  his  letter,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  he 
will  follow  it  up  by  giving  Mr.  Van  der  Weerden’s  views 
on  rig  and  ships  that  thus  "  the  part  mechanic  may  be 
the  handmaid  of  the  theoric.”  In  other  words,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  mechanism  rather  than  the  slight' 
differences  in  style  account  for  Belgian  success.  The 
sporting  action  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weerden  will,  of  course, 
be  appreciated  by  English  oarsmen. 

1 1  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Coventry  Rugby  Football  Club  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  beginning  of  next  year.  It  was  not 
expelled,  because  the  secretr*ry  was  responsible  for  the 
infractions  of  the  amateur  rules  that  had  occurred. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  lot  of  squalling  over  the  sentence, 
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■which  means  that  no  member  of  the  club  can  play 
until  after  Christmas.  Amongst  those  who  suffer 
vicarious  punishment  for  sins  they  did  not  commit  is 
Laxon,  who  played  half  for  Cambridge.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  welfare  of  the  game  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  convenience  of  a  few  players,  however 
distinguished.  Moreover,  if  men  choose  to  play  for  a 
club  whose  officials  are  such  that  they  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  sense  of  their  duties  to  perforin  them  in  a  manner 
that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Rugby  Union, 
they  must  take  the  consequences.  In  other  words, 
a  man  will  join  teams  that  gather  their  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  his  peril.  There  is 
a  great  cry  of  unemployment,  but  it  is  funny  that  in 
•certain  provincial  towns  a  job  can  so  often  be  found  for 
a  Ilugby  football  player.  The  Union  has  not  pub¬ 
lished  the  details  of  the  charges  or  the  evidence.  It  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  the  officials  applied  the  same 
standard  that  they  publicly  intimated  they  required  for 
the  purposes  of  conviction  when  Leicester  was  being  so 
lavishly  whitewashed.  The  only  comment  to  be  applied 
to  that  standard  is  that  if  it  were  adopted  by  J.P.s  a 
very  small  percentage  of  poachers  or  motorists  would 
ever  be  convicted. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  trouble  between  F.A., 
Ltd.,  and  the  Players’  Union  is  proceeding  on  satis¬ 
factory  lines.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  big  guns 
of  F.A.,  Ltd.,  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  some, 
at  all  events,  of  the  professionals  are  men  of  as  good 
education  as  themselves,  and  also  possessed  of  much 
more  ability  than  those  folks  who  considered  themselves 
omnipotent.  The  bully  generally  lacks  imagination  and 
intelligence.  He  has  only  to  be  tackled  to  be  floored. 

******* 

The  final  of  the  Nexus  of  the  World  competition,  which 
is  open  only  to  members  of  the  Professional  Golfers’ 
Association,  was  played  at  Walton  Heath.  This  event 
has  given  solidarity  and  purpose  to  the  Association. 
It  was  no  doubt  in  consideration  of  the  services  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper  has  rendered  to  golf  that 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  this  year. 
Since  its  institution  in  1903  the  event  had  been 
won  twice  by  Taylor,  thrice  by  Braid,  and  once 
by  Herd.  By  the  luck  of  the  draw  these  three 
and  Vardon  might  have  reached  the  semi-final ; 
but  Herd  alone  survived  to  .  the  final.  Braid  was 
weak  on  the  green  and  off  his  drive,  and  it  was 
said  he  had  been  experimenting  with  a  dreadnought. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  playing  on  his  own  greens. 
Rowe,  who  in  the  boisterous  weather  played  most 
steadily,  scored  an  easy  win.  Taylor  had  a  bitter 
struggle  with  Hepburn.  Here  again  the  younger  player 
showed  fine  fighting  powers.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as 
though  Taylor  would  rush  him ;  but  on  the  twentieth 
green  he  won,  after  the  referee  had  studied  the  rules 
as  to  casual  water  on  the  nineteenth.  Johns,  of  Ashford 
Manor,  played  some  fine  approach  shots.  After  beat¬ 
ing  Vardon  by  one  up,  Herd  qualified  to  meet  Ball, 
who  had  beaten  Hepburn  and  Rowe,  the  victors  over 
Taylor  and  Braid.  Then  was  seen  some  superb  play 
by  the  younger  player.  For  ten  holes  each  was  halved. 
Surely  the  strain  was  enough  for  everybody  or  anybody. 
Every  time  Ball  saved  the  situation  by  his  approaching 
and  putting.  He  won  the  eleventh,  and  after  that  it  may 
be  said  he  never  looked  back.  The  final  was  two 
rounds,  and  Ball  won  by  seven  up  and  six  to  play. 
All  the  professionals  were  delighted  with  his  brilliancy, 
and  they  showed  it,  and  none  more  than  Taylor  in  the 
speech  he  made.  It  is  a  long  pull  up  to  championship 
form.  The  younger  players  are  learning  the  art  of  per¬ 
fect  approaching.  Their  seniors  can  give  them  nothing 
in  this  respect,  and  youth  will  be  served  when  the 
player  has  the  nerve  to  face  the  ordeal  of  these  big 
matches.  The  match  was  a  triumph  for  Ball.  By  the 
way,  there  was  an  absence  of  stewards  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  crowd  mobbed  the  putting  greens  in  a  most 
merciless  manner.  Mr.  Masterman  may  say  what  he 
likes  about  golfers  being  selfish ;  but  until  they  learn 
v/hat  a  sacred  spot  a  putting-green  is  the  public  had 
better  keep  off  links.  A  Scottish  crowd  would  never 
have  behaved  in  such  a  scandalous  manner. 


The  ignorance  of  the  players,  or  their  carelessness 
of  the  rules,  was  strikingly  exemplified.  Vardon’s 
approach  struck  Coltart’s  ball  further  from  the  hole, 
and  laid  him  a  stymie,  which  Coltart  played  instead  of 
replacing  the  ball.  This  cost  him  the  hole,  while  Ross 
lost  his  match  with  Robson  by  brushing  the  line  of  the 
put  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  referee  had  no 
option.  He  gave  the  hole  to  Robson  without  appeal 
from  that  player. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING, 

LAST  week’s  meeting  at  Brooklands  brought  to  a 
close  a  season  which,  if  it  lias  not  realised  untold 
wealth  for  those  concerned,  has  proved  at  least  a  good 
deal  more  successful  than  seemed  likely  at  first.  Under 
the  excellent  management  of  Major  Lloyd  Lindsay  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  entries  have  been  obtained  time  after 
time,  capital  racing  has  been  witnessed,  serious  acci¬ 
dents  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
only  the  support  of  the  public  lias  been  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  undertaking  an  unqualified  success.  LTnfor- 
tunately,  it  only  becomes  clearer  as  time  goes  on  that 
motor  racing  makes  little  appeal  at  present  to  the 
multitude — or  at  any  rate  is  not  sufficiently  attractive 
to  induce  them  to  make  the  journey  to  Weybridge  and 
back  by  train. 

When  one  can  run  down  by  car  and  has  a  personal 
interest  in  the  various  events  and  also  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  appreciate  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  the  case  stands  differently,  and  a  visit  to  Brook- 
lands  becomes  a  very  pleasant  jaunt,  though  even  from 
the  expert  point  of  view  the  racing  is  not  always  as  inte¬ 
resting  as  might  be  wished.  It  is  the  old,  old  difficulty  of 
securing  really  close  finishes  which  accounts  for  this. 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  means  of  handicaps  to  get 
better  results,  but  not  always  with  success,  for  handi¬ 
capping  motor  racing  cars  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult 
than  might  be  supposed,  and  runaway  finishes  have 
been  only  too  common.  In  this  connection  I  rather 
wonder  that  the  authorities  have  not  thought  more 
seriously  of  the  system  of  handicapping  based  on  a 
preliminary  heat  held  immediately  before-  the  race 
itself,  for  in  this  way  very  close  finishes  are  almost 
bound  to  result.  Perhaps  next  season  they  may  give 
the  system  a  trial. 

Meanwhile,  by  next  year  they  may  have  another 
string  to  their  bow  by  the  development  of  the  aviation 
facilities  which  are  now  being  provided  in  the  centre 
of  the  course.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  space 
available  is  none  too  large  for  flying  purposes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present-day  requirements,  but  aviators  will  not 
eventually  need  such  vast  tracts  of  entirely  open  land 
as  they  require  at  present,  when  they  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  have  to  make  an  involuntary  descent. 
Then  nothing  more  than  a  suitable  taking-off  ground 
will  be  required,  and  for  this  purpose  Brooklands 
should  prove  just  the  thing. 

****** 

Mr.  Cody  is  hardly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  first 
attempt  to  bag  the  London-to-Manchester  prize.  In 
the  old  motor  racing  days  it  was  common  to  read  of 
the  extraordinary  mishaps  which  put  this  and  that  car 
out  of  the  running — how  in  this  case  water  had  been 
poured  into  the  petrol  tank  by  mistake,  while  in  that 
all  the  lubricating  oil  had  run  away,  and  so  on.  Appa¬ 
rently  aeroplanists  are  equally  unlucky.  It  is,  however, 
astonishing  that  with  £10,000  at  stake  such  amazing 
carelessness  should  be  possible,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of  things  holds 
out  little  hope  for  the  execution  of  such  a  task  as  that 
in  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cody,  though  he  has 
pegged  away  very  pluckily  under  adverse  circumstances, 
lias  done  little  enough  at  present  to  suggest  that  he 
is  capable  of  any  such  feat  as  this,  and  perhaps  in  the 
circumstances  he  chose  the  wiser  part  in  proceeding 
to  Doncaster,  where  he  has  a  fee  of  £2,000  guaranteed, 
and  in  postponing  liis  London-to-Manchester  attempt 
to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  dispute 
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ivliicii  has  arisen  over  the  rival  meetings  at  Blackpool 
and  Doncaster,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Aero  Club  could  have  taken  any  other  course  than 
that  which  they  have  adopted.  If  it  be  true,  however, 
that  their  prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  Doncaster  event 
extends  only  to  a  contest  for  prizes,  and  not  to  mere 
exhibition  flights,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  meeting 
need  suffer  much,  since  exhibition  flights  can  be  made 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  this  is  all  that  the  public 
cares  for  at  the  moment.  This  being  so  there  should  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  compromise  on  the 
subject. 

What  the  plain  man  is  asking,  however,  is  why  the 
first  aviation  meeting  in  this  country  was  not  organised 
by  the  Aero  Club  itself,  and  why  it  should  have  been 
left  to  places  like  Blackpool  and  Doncaster  to  do  what 
the  club  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  under¬ 
take.  I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  that  the  Aero  Club 
is  a  body  possessing  more  caution  than  initiative.  But 
then  this  would  seem  to  apply  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  aviation  movement  in  this  country. 

■»***•** 

The  Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company  write 
to  point  out,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  recently  made 
that  aeroplane  orders  were  going  abroad  because  British 
manufacturers  have  not  yet  produced  a  satisfactory 
engine,  that  they  have  already  supplied  several  of  their 
50  h.p.  aeroplane  engines  to  intending  aviators,  some 
of  which  have  been  sent  to  France.  This  engine  deve¬ 
lops  74  h.p.  and  weighs  only  300  lbs.,  and  the  company 
now  undertakes  delivery  within  eight  weeks.  Nor  is 
the  Wolseley  Company  the  only  British  firm  already 
making  and  supplying  aerial  motors ;  there  is  also  the 
New  Engine  Motor  Company,  and  the  Green  engine  is 
another  which  already  has  a  good  reputation. 

Talking  of  the  Wolseley  engines,  an  interesting 
description  is  given  in  the  current  Automotor  Journal  of 
the  means  adopted  for  testing  these  engines  effectively. 
This  is  done  by  mounting  them  on  a  motor-car’ chassis 
and  running  them  while  the  car  is  driven  at  a  high 
speed  round  and  round  a  rough  track,  thereby  subject¬ 
ing  the  engine  to  a  continuous  series  of  shocks  well 
calculated  to  find  out  any  weak  places,  and  considerably 
more  severe  than  any  it  would  ever  be  likely  to  encoun¬ 
ter  when  running  in  the  air. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  to  learn  that  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  of  cars  offending  in  the  matter 
of  speed  on  the  Newmarket  to  Thetford  road,  for,  as 
any  one  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  world  will 
know,  it  is  one  eminently  calculated  to  tempt  the 
driver,  and,  it  may  be  added,  particularly  safe,  since 
it  extends  for  mile  after  mile  in  an  almost  straight  line, 
and  is  singularly  free  from  traffic.  It  is  announced, 
however,  that  unless  drivers  moderate  their  zeal  trap¬ 
ping  will  be  instituted  to  (bring  them  to  their  bearings, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  appeal  will 
he  respected. 

In  connection  with  the  perennial  cross-roads  problem, 
some  one  has  been  suggesting  that  a  recognised 
code  of  signals  should  be  introduced  to  indicate 


audibly  by  means  of  the  horn  whether  one  intends  to 
turn  a  corner  or  hold  straight  on  along  the  road — • 
two  blasts  to  signify  that  a  turn  is  about  to  be  made, 
three  that  the  car  is  proceeding  on  its  course,  and 
so  on.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that  the  idea  is  very 
practicable.  For  one  thing,  my  experience  is  that  it 
is  the  rarest  thing  to  hear  the  horn  of  another  car, 
except  when  it  is  close  behind,  at  all,  and  least  of 
all  when  the  other  car  is  coming  from  another  direction. 

Far  more  desirable  than  any  system  of  signalling 
would  be  the  stricter  enforcement  of  the  essential  rule 
that  main-road  traffic  has  precedence  of  any  other  and 
more  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  vehicles  emerging  from  side  turnings  the  onus  of 
avoiding  collision  rests  entirely  on  them.  As  it  is, 
however,  careless  and  reckless  drivers  constantly  ignore 
this  elementary  principle,  with  the  result  that  even  in 
proceeding  on  the  most  important  main  roads  one  is 
never  safe  against  the  proceedings  of  individuals  of  this 
sort.  One  indirect  result  of  this  practice  is  the  intoler¬ 
able  amount  of  horn-blowing  which  is  heard  in  London, 
since  careful  drivers,  knowing  how  many  fools  there  are 
about,  feel  it  necessary  to  signal  at  every  side  turning, 
although  if  the  rule  of  the  road  were  observed  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest  necessity  to  do  this. 

Talking  of  the  rule  of  the  road,  a  case  recently 
heard  in  the  courts  has  called  attention  to  the  curiously 
muddled  views  which  seem  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the 
passing  of  trams.  The  original  understanding  on  this 
point  was  that  trams  had  to  be  passed  on  the  off  side  like 
any  other  traffic,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
issued  an  Order  to  this  effect.  Then  in  a  case  before 
him  in  the  courts  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  decided  that 
this  rule  was  not  obligatory,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
trams  pursue  a.  fixed  course  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  in  consequence 
rescinded  its  order.  This  decision,  however,  had 
reference  to  trams  only,  and  the  magistrate  and  the 
police  officials  who,  in  the  case  referred  to,  assumed 
that  the  rule  of  the  road  as  regards  ordinary  traffic 
had  thereby  been  abrogated  or  altered  blundered 
strangely.  It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  rule  of  the  road  were  considered  in  Parliament  and 
put  upon  a  proper  legal  basis. 


WOMAN. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  WOMEN. 

IT  is  of  considerable  significance  that  the  concluding 
hours  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Swansea  were 
devoted  entirely  to'  an  appeal  concerning  directly  the 
work  of  women  in  the  Church,  and  indirectly  their 
influence  as  wives  and  mothers.  Some  may  see  in 
this  appeal  a  partial  recognition  of  feminine  claims  to 
eclesiastical  as  well  as  other  equality,  a  first  step 
towards  their  admission  to  Holy  Orders !  Others — 

well — they  may  not. 

The  fact  that  Christianity  proclaims  all — including 
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fclav.es  and  women — equal  in  the  sight  of  God  no  doubt 
accounted,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  prominent  position 
of  women  in  the  Church  almost  before  it  was  a  Church. 
So  prominent  indeed  was  it  that  the  Church — like 
.Mahomet — subsequently  modified  its  liberal  ideas,  and 
•with  the  advent  of  Mariolatry,  placed  women — as  do 
the  Positivists. — on  a  pedestal  and  out  of  the  way. 
(Since  then  women  have  been  to  the  Church  much 
as  is  the  claque  to  the  actor,  with  the  difference  that 
they  have  been  unpaid.  The  chronic  emotionalism 
of  women  was  at  least  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
the  Church  was  founded,  and  moreover,  the  last  rock 
to  be  undermined.  If  Christianity  did  something 
towards  the  emancipation  of  women,  inter  alia  women 
have  replied  by  promoting  and  upholding  the  Church, 
when  men  persisted  in  asking  awkward  questions. 

The  welcome  to  prospective  women  workers,  there¬ 
fore,  offered  by  the  Church  Congress,  seems  less  a 
recognition  of  claims  which  have  always  existed  than 
an  admission  that  the  Church  feels  herself  in  actual 
ineed  of  help.  Many  things  have  happed  to  shake 
•her  nerve  of  late.  A  wicked  laity  is  positively  en- 
(couraged  to  marry  its  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister — I 
notice  she  is  always  writ  in  capitals ;  there  are  rumours 
of  making  divorce  as  available  to  the  “have-nots”  as 
to  the  “  have-muchs  ” ;  the  words  “  secular  education,” 
fcven  “disestablishment,”  slip  over  the  common  tongue 
with  uncommon  fluency ;  and  though  to  doubt  the 
future  of  Christianity  were  to  deny  their  raison  d'etre, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  clerical  friends  have 
grave  fears  as  to  the  future  of  the  Church  militant. 
Hence  this  calling  out  of  the  reserves.  One  can 
only  applaud  the  business  instinct  displayed  therein. 
Hitherto  the  Church  worker  has  been  typified  in  the 
blue-lipped,  cold-fingered  spinster  of  early-church  and 
Eriday-fish  persuasion.  She  is  as  good  as  gold,  though 
her  religious  strenuousness  may  make  her  temper 
trying.  But  she  has  taken  to  religion  in  desperation, 
and  sanctifies  her  personal  disillusions  in  depressing- 
ministration.  The  Church  is  going  to  change  all  that, 
and  it  turns  to  the  young  and  unmarried  woman,  who, 
if  accessible,  should  certainly  stand  for  much-needed 
ilife  and  enthusiasm.  Then  there  is  an  unkind  allusion 
to  the  superfluous  million  who,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  secure  even  a  curate  for  a  husband.  Here  is  a 
harvest  which,  waiting  for  a  dilatory  Church  to  reap 
it,  gets  into  mischief,  or  into  Holloway.  This  super¬ 
fluous  million  is  also  to  be  tapped. 

Canon  Denton  Thompson  showed  a  certain  well-timed 
broad-mindedness  in  pointing  out  that  as  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Wesieyans  had  enrolled  an  army  of 
women  workers,  so  also  might -the  Established  Church 
help  itself  with  womanly  aid.  He  was  open  to  all 
methods,  whether  by  the  extension  of  sisterhoods,  by 
a  wider  resuscitation  of  the  order  of  deaconesses,  or 
the  Grey  Ladies.  Judging  from  the  Territorial  nurses, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  a  uniform  of  sorts  if  the 
Ghurch  is  to  be  adequately  reinforced.  Nor  need  it  in 
these  modern  days  at  all  resemble  the  veil.  The 
Church  Pageant  roused  both  the  curate  and  his  sisters 
to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  Church 
so  well  versed  in  dress  of  ail  the  ages  should  be 
'eminently  successful  in  selecting  a  costume  that  should 
be  striking  as  well  as  soulful.  The  summum  bonum 
of  lay-help  would  no  doubt  be  the  clergy-wife — 'pace 
Bloody  Mary ;  and  hereupon  the  most  brilliant  senti¬ 
ment  fell  from  the  lips  of  Canon  Alexander.  While 
thankful  for  the  high  moral  tone  of  most  clergy  homes, 
'he  had  to  confess  to'  certain  exceptions.  “  And  what 
better  remedy,”  quoth  the  reverend  Canon,  “  than  a 
training  college  for  those  who  wished  to  be  wives  of 
clergy  ?  ” 

Though  the  appeal  has  been  made  and  the  details 
tentatively  worked  out,  I  would,  advise  women  not 
to  pin  their  faith  too  much  to  clerical  blandish¬ 
ments.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  provoked  a  lot  of 
jealousy,  and  there  are  no  protecting  halos  nowadays. 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel  and  we  might  have  the 
Church  triumphant  preaching  the  old-fashioned  meek¬ 
ness  and  subordination.  The  Church  herself  is  a  woman, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  she  uses  but 
despises  them,- 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XIX. — An  Insolvent  Landlady. 

Marjorie  Sharpe  is  a  rebellious  daughter.  That  is 
to  say,  she  found  the  atmosphere  of  a  country  rectory 
when  shared  by  four  other  unmarried  sisters  somewhat 
exiguous,  and  she  determined  to  embark  on  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  on  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  simultaneously.  Her  brother  had  been 
'at  Cambridge  with  me,  and  commended  her  to  my 
official  eye.  The  net  result  is  that  Marjorie  and  I  have 
tea  together- — sometimes  at  her  diggings. 

Her  capital  did  not  allow  her  to  rent  a  flat  immedi¬ 
ately  in  Whitehall-court,  though  she  daily  expected 
her  income  to  swell  inordinately.  Meantime  a  rather 
cheerless  spot  near  Baker-street  Station  held  for  her 
the  substitute  for  home.  Her  landlady  was  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  poverty,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon  the 
inevitable  happened.  Marjorie  and  I  were  sitting — .this 
time  after  lunch — and  babbling  of  the  stupidity  of 
editors,  when  Mrs.  Jones,  the  landlady,  burst  in  with 
the  usual  apron  and  the  usual  tears,  and  informed  us 
that  the  brokers  were  in,  and  would,  soon  be  coming 
up  to  take  an  inventory.  And  having  delivered  her 
message  she  fled. 

1}  “Explain!”  said  Marjorie. 

“When  a  woman  does  not  pay  her  rent,  the  landlord 
is  entitled  to  distrain.” 

“Explain!”  reiterated  Marjorie. 

“The  landlord  can  come  in,  or  send  a  man,  and  seize 
the  movables  in  the  house;  and,  after  certain  formali¬ 
ties,  sell  them  and  pay  himself  the  money  due  to  him.” 

“But  can  he  touch  my  things?” 

“  Are  these  things  yours  ? ” 

“  Yes ;  I  furnished  the  rooms  myself,  and  there  are 
endless  odds  and  ends  of  mine  here  that  I  brought  up 
from  home.  Surely  the  landlord  can’t  touch  my  pro¬ 
perty  because  Mrs.  Jones  does  not  pay  her  rent!  ” 

“  Don’t  worry,  child ;  get  a  sheet  of  paper.” 

She  obeyed. 

“Now  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  belong  to 
you  here.” 

She  did  so. 

“When  the  broker  comes  up  you  must  give  him  a. 
written  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  goods, 
mentioned  in  this  inventory  are  yours— oh  1  one 
minute:  do  you  owe  Mrs.  Jones  any  rent?” 

“  Yes — due  to-day.” 

“  Have  you  got  enough  ?  ” 

She  looked  into  her  tiny  purse  and  said  she  had.  I 
longed  to  help  her,  but  she  was  being  independent,  and 
it  was  doing  her  no  harm. 

“  When  you  give  the  broker  the  inventory  and  the 
declaration,  give  him  the  money  you  owe  for  rent  and 
get  a  receipt  from  him.  That  will  go  to  pay  the  amount 
Mrs.  Jones  owes  the  landlord,  and  she  cannot  make 
you  pay  again.” 

“  Then  my  goods  will  be  saved  ?  ” 

“Absolutely.  If  after  that  they  were  touched,  you 
could  apply  at  once  to  a  magistrate  at  the  nearest  police 
court  for  their  return,  and  you  could  also  start  an 
action  for  illegal  distress  against  the  landlord  and  get 
damages  from  him.” 

“  What  a  relief !  ”  she  murmured,  and  looked  with 
quite  a  hungry  and  affectionate  eye  at  all  the  little 
Lares  and  Penates  that  had  drifted  Londonwards  from 
the  old  rectory  home. 

“  I  think  I  shall  clear  out  of  here,”  she  added.  “  This 
may  happen  again,  and  it  is  disturbing.  Besides,  there 
are  too  many  musicians  who  come  and  play  here  in 
the  street.” 

“You  are  not  bound  to  suffer  them  gladly.” 

“  But  what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Send  out  and  tell  them  to  move  on.  It’s  a  matter 
of  local  by-laws,  which  vary.  But  as  a  rule  you  must 
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allege  illness  or  some  reasonable  ground,  and  then  they 
are  bound  to  move  on.” 

“  I  wish  one  could  stop  one’s  next-door  neighbours. 
Is  it  possible?  ” 

“  You  remind  me  of  the  index  to  a  legal  text-book 
in  which  I  once  looked  out  the  word  ‘  Music 5  and 
found  ‘See  Nuisance.’  No;  you  cannot  stop  people 
playing  the  piano  in  their  own  houses,  unless  you  can 
show  that  it  is  done  to1  excess  on  purpose  to  gratify 
some  spite  against  you  or  their  next-door  neighbour 
Why,  there  was  one  case  in  which  a  teacher  of  music 
earned  her  living  by  giving  lessons :  there  was 
practising  on  the  piano  and  violin,  and  singing  as 
well  from  time  to  time ;  there  were  musical  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  evening  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
living  there,  ancl  occasionally  musical  parties ;  while, 
in  addition,  the  son  of  the  house  practised  on  the 
violoncello  as  late  as  eleven  at  night.” 

“  Heavens  alive  !  What  a  transcendentalised  oratorio  ! 
What  happened?” 

“  Why,  complaint  was  made  by  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  semi-detached  villa,  and  the  judge  said  that 
the  music  was  not  such  a  legal  nuisance  as  to  entitle 
him  to  complain;  so  he  just  had  to  sit  tight.” 

“It’s  rather  sickening,  isn’t  it?”  answmred  Marjorie. 
“Ah!  here’s  the  postman.” 

And  then  the  wonder  of  wonders  came  true.  A  polite 
letter  from  an  editor,  meaning  a.  sudden  access  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  a  dream  of  Whitehall-court  coming  a  step 
nearer. 

AUTUMN  IN  THE  ATELIERS. 

All  the  autumn  costumes  in  Paris  have  long  coats, 
cut  without  fulness  of  any  kind,  and  only  just  indi¬ 
cating  the  waist  by  a  slight  divergence  of  their  straight 
lines.  Although  many  of  the  models  have  long  skirts, 
in  practice  the  Parisienne  wears  only  short  ones  in  the 
street.  Her  footgear  is  consequently  more  exquisite 
than  ever,  and  the  daintiest  mixtures  of  cream  and 
black  leather  are  seen.  Very  long  toes  are  the  vogue, 
with  high  diamond  buckles. 

The  afore-mentioned  coats,  in  heavy  serge,  striped 
in  diagonal  lines,  or  ribbed  on  the  cross,  are  all 
weighted  with  very  handsome  designs  in  braid — more 
of  it  than  ever,  clustering  on  the  side  panels,  outlining 
the  fronts,  and  adorning  the  shoulders  and  the  long, 
close  sleeves.  Now  and  then  fur  takes  the  place  of 
braid,  and  some  of  the  newest  coats  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  three-quarter  length  paletots,  of  the 
eighties,  with  a  collar  of  fur  standing  round  the  neck, 
and  an  edging  of  fur  to  coat  and  cuffs.  Rough,  hairy 
stuffs,  with  coarse  ribs,  always  diagonal,  are  the 
favourites,  although  for  afternoon  wear  cloth  and 
velvtet  are  both  in  fashion.  In  some  cases  the  two 
are  combined — a  serge  or  cloth  skirt,  with  a  velvet 
coat,  both  braided.  The  skirts  are  all  corselet,  and 
have  yokes,  into  which  the  fulness  is  flatly  pleated  at 
the  back.  Sometimes  the  braid  is  arranged  in  a 
simulated  over-tunic,  or  the  fulness  is  brought  round 
below  the  knees  to  the  front,  and  there  looped  and  left, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  heavier  fabrics. 

Without  exception,  day  dresses  and  coats  have  a 
touch  of  embroidery  at  the  neck.  The  lovely  fur  coats 
all  have  lines  of  coloured  embroidery  over  the  shoulders 
or  round  the  base  of  the  stand-up  collar.  (When  there 
is  any  collar  at  all  it  is  stand-up.)  A  sealskin  coat  will 
be  enlivened  by  a  serpentine  band  of  gold  and  green, 
or  chinchilla  will  have  silver  and  blue,  studded  with 
black  blister-pearls.  Furs  are  all  being  kept  as  light 
as  possible  this  year.  A  long  coat  of  broad-tail,  edged 
with  skunk,  is  as  loose  and  light  as  velvet,  and  has 
rather  the  appearance  of  stamped  velvet,  with  added 
richness. 

Evening  dresses  are  not  very  long,  but  they  are 
narrow,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  worn  over  anything 
but  the  most  diaphanous  petticoats  (as  petticoats  of 
painted  chiffon,  lined  with  one  thickness  of  chiffon,  are 
the  latest  note,  this  is  easily  arranged).  The  dresses  fit 
very  closely,  save  that  some  flow  out  round  the  feet ; 
glittering  embroideries  are  arranged  as  tunics,  and  from 


these  tunics  fall  fringes  of  crystal,  pearl,  or  jet,  as  the 
case  may  be,  sometimes  two  feet  deep  and  more.  Gold 
and  silver  embroideries  are  laid  flat  across  the  top,  and 
may  compose  the  sleteves.  Picture  go'wns  of  velvet, 
with  diamond  buttons  and  pointed  lace  collars,  after 
the  Vandyck  style,  make  a  welcome  change  from  the 
Princess  fashion.  Velvet  is  now  so  light  and  thin  that 
it  is  soft  as  silk  and  almost  as  uncrushable.  It  has. 
lost  in  richness  of  effect,  now  resembling  panne,  but  it 
is  far  more  practicable  than  it  used  to  be,  now  that  it 
has  been  made  as  neutral  as  possible  in  weight  and 
texture. 

The  fashions  for  men  are  subjects  of  much  more 
outspoken  interest  in  Paris  than  in  London.  A  window 
given  up  to  silver-grey  waistcoats  in  corduroy  silk  for 
men’s  evening  wear,  attracts  much  attention.  A  house 
which  devotes  itself  to  shirts  displays  the  most  remark¬ 
able  productions — pleated  pink  shirts  with  horizontal 
stripes  of  brilliant  blue ;  yellow,  with  mauve  lines ;  and 
so  on.  It  seems  as  if  soft  shirts  are  to  have  more 
success  than  ever,  but  they  have  never  had  more  than 
partial  success  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  Englishmen 
look  well  in  the  queer  starched  shirts  of  custom,  and 
they  are  too  self-conscious  to  carry  off  a  soft  shirt,  save 
on  the  river. 

Men’s  gloves  for  riding  and  driving  have  the  inner 
side  of  the  fingers  composed  of  an  open  network  of 
thick  cord,  in  the  same  shade  as  the  glove,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  for  ventilation  and  protection  at  the  same  time. 
As  to  socks,  it  needs  some  courage  to  enter  on  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  striped  and  checked  and  embroidered 
beauties  of  these  things.  Dazzling  is  the  only  word 
for  them.  Some  of  them  have  painstaking  representa¬ 
tions  of  buttoned  boots  woven  into  them.  The  sock, 
of  pale  tan  at  the  top,  changes  colour  to  simulate  a 
brown  boot,  whose  buttonholes  and  buttons  are  like¬ 
wise  suggested  in  the  weaving  of  the  socks.  The  real 
boot  has  a  supererogatory  air  over  these ! 

A  BATCH  OP  BOOKS. 

There  seems  to  be  as  much  a  run  on  “  Raffles  ”  as 
there  was  formerly  upon  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 
Instead  of  Princes  of  Xania,  we  now  have  the  gentle¬ 
man  burglar.  In  Miss  Florence  Warden’s  “  Society 
Scare  ”  (Hurst  and  Blackett,  6s.)  it  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  gentleman  is  which  burglar.  Miss 
Warden  goes  in  for  quick  trotting.  Her  stories  may 
be  entirely  improbable,  but  marche,  and  the 

“  Society  Scare  ”  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  “  The 
Adventures  of  Lady  Susan  ”  (Greening,  6s.)  do  Mr. 
Oyrus  Brady  credit,  in  that  they  are  so  entirely  artificial 
as  almost  to  be  credible.  Anticipating  the  modern 
Anglo-American  marriage  by  about  a  century-and-a-half, 
Lady  Susan  is  a  little  Pilgrim  grand-daughter,  who 
marries  an  English  lord.  He  does  not  appreciate  her 
particular  attractions  and  she  runs  away.  A  duel  and  a 
chase  by  a  man-ofwvar  are  not  the  least  adventurous  of 
her  adventures.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  said 
pretty  things  about  “Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky”  (Cassell, 
6s.),  by  Eliza  Calvert  Hall.  It  is  indeed  a  charming 
series  of  New  England  sketches,  which  are  a  sort  of 
compound  of  “  Cranford  ”  and  “  The  Old  Peabody 
Pew.”  In  reading  it  you  will  discover  the  wide  abysses 
that  separate  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Campbellites,  and  others. 

There  are  few  Kinglakes  in  the  world,  and  the  travel¬ 
ling  scribe  may  be  considered  above  the  average  if  he 
interests  others  than  himself  and  his  immediate  rela¬ 
tions.  Yet,  published  almost  simultaneously,  here  are 
two  of  the  most  delightful  discursions  on  places,  things 
and  men  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  read  for  a  long 
time.  In  “Diversions  in  Sicily”  (Alston  Rivers,  5s. 
net),  Mr.  Festing  Jones  strikes  the  keynote  of  his 
subtle  and  original  humour  by  dedicating  his  book 
to  Enrico  Pampalone,  who,  still  in  the  “  everywhere,” 
has  “  not  yet  put  it  into  my  power  to  ask  your  per¬ 
mission.”  Rosario  Carmelo  is  a  very  agreeable  parri¬ 
cide,  who  nevertheless  is  shunned  by  the  author,  rather 
to  the  regret  of  Carmelo,  who  only  stabbed  a  friend. 
The  mo'st  fascinating  part  of  the  book  is  the  account  of 
the  marionette  theatres.  Here  the  Paladins  re-pursue 
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their  avocation,  and  their  exploits,  closely  followed  by 
the  Sicilians,  last  a  whole  winter.  This  is  a  book  m  a 
thousand. 

In  “  A  Wanderer  in  Paris'’  (Methuen,  6s.)  Mr.  E..  V. 
Lucas  looks  at  Paris  from  the  outside  and  tells  you 
w^tis  Within.  Here  history  art,  andtte  humanAies 
are  blended  into  charming  ;  causerie.  Ml^  ^UC 
knows  what  everybody  has  said  of  1  lie  de  la  C  te, 
home  of  the  Parish;  of  Monna  V  anna,  of  Ho  dim 
quotes  them  and  yet  remains  entirely  personal  h 
disclaims  depth  and  succeeds  m  penetrating  at  least 
the  second  skin  of  inscrutable  Paris.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  number  of  subjects  touched  upon  m  some  thi 
hundred  pages.  In  dealing  with  the  siege  Mr.  Lucas 
quotes  Mr.  Labouchere’s  terse  record  of  events,  ne 
is  Paris  in  a  nutshell. 

THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE. 

(“It  falls  into  the  hands  of  us  women  to  clean  the  world. 

Dr.  May  Murdoch.) 

Some  women  on  this  rolling  spheie, 

Or  e’er  their  youthful  years  are  flee , 

Deem  it  their  special  mission  here 
To  wed. 

Some,  whether  in  their  early  prime 
Or  later  matronage,  confess 
To  spending  nearly  all  their  time 
On  dress. 

Others  have  chosen  sheer  disgrace, 

And  sown  their  crop  of  wild,  wild  oats, 

During  a  misdirected  chase 
For  votes. 

These  are  but  types  of  womenkind 

Types  that  are  common,  queer,,  and  true ; 

Few  have,  alas !  a  high-souled  mind 
Like  you. 

You  strike  the  key-note,  Doctor  May, 

Of  women’s  proper  work  below— 

A  work  for  man,  which  would  that  they 
Did  know  1 

Too  many  know  not  yet  the  mean, 

Dull  task  awaiting  them  from  birth — 

That  ’tis  their  destiny  to  clean 
The  earth. 

Yet  there  are  types  of  women,  too, 

Who  play  the  part  decreed  by  fate  ; 

Who  humbly  wash,  and  scrub,  and  “  do  ” 

The  grate. 

And  one  will  find  my  scrap-heap  hei  e 
When  I  have  gone  downstairs  to  sup, 

And  come,  with  angel  hand,  to  cleai 
It  up. 

HOW  TO  COOK  OYSTERS. 

The  return  of  the  oyster  season  gladdens  many  hearts 
and  palates.  Excellent  as  Nature  made  it  it  yet  lends 
itself  to  many  made  dishes,  some  of  which  are  giVen 
below.  Oysters  should  be  used  the  moment  they  ai 
opened,  as  they  lose  flavour  by  keeping. 

Oyster  souffle  :  — • 

Blanch  and  beard  2  dozen  oysters,  and  strain  the  liquor  di ss iolve 
1  07  of  butter  in  a  etewpan,  stir  m  a  spoonful  of  tloui,  the  Iiquoi 
tom  the  oysters,  end  a  little  consomme.  When  hoilmg  ee^on  with 
a  tospoont-ul  of  lemon  juice,  4  gill  of  cream,  salt,  pepper  and  a 
dust  of  cayenne ;  work  in  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  each  one  separately, 
In  the  oysters  Have  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to 
Hoth,  mix  lightly  and  carefully  with  the  souffle  mixture,  and  hake 
in  a  buttered  souffle  lining  for  about  15  minutes. 

Oysters  a  la.  Fancbette  :  — 

Make  6oz.  of  fresh  haddock  into  delicate  quenelle  by  pounding 
it  to  a  pulp,  adding  2oz.  cf  panada,  2oz  of  butter,  and  salt  and 
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spoonful  of  flour  in  a  stewpan,  to  which  stir  the  oyster  V?0??' 
a  spoonful  of  consomme.  When  boiling,  season  with  sa  ,  PPL®  ’ 
lemon  juice,  and  cream.  Divide  the  oysters  into  7  or  8  ^ bu  - 

tered  china  fireproof  cups  ;  fill  the  cups  with  the  prepared  quenffll  , 
mark  the  surface  prettily  with  a  fork,  and  bake  * 
moderate  oven  for  ten  minutes.  Serve  the  cups  on  a  nap  ;  g 
nishing  with  fried  parsley. 

Farced  oysters  : — •  , 

Reduce  the  strained  liquor  from  18  oysters,  stir  in  a  spoonful  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  boil  them  to  a  paste.  Pound  4oz.  of  raw  whit¬ 
ing,  add  the  panada  and  loz.  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and, 
when  well  amalgamated,  work  in  a'n  egg  and  rub  it  tluoug  i  awvne 
sieve.  Butter  6  or  8  small  .scallop  shells,  fine  them  with  the  farce 
place  2  or  3  oysters  in  each,  on  each  pour  a  little  cream,  and  dust 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne  pepper;  cover  with  the  tar ce, 
brush  them  with  liquid  butter,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
bake  for  fifteen  minutes.  Serve  on  a  napkin. 


Oysters  a  la  Georgette :  — 

Having  blanched  and  bearded  18  oysters,  convert  the  liquor  into 
creamy  sauce,  adding  thereto  a  delicate  seasoning  ot  pepper,  sa  t. 
lemon  juice,  cream,  and  a  dust  of  cayenne.  Butter  a  shal  ow 
fireproof  dish,  in  which  put  the  prepared  oysters.  Mix  loz  ol 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  with  ^  gill  of  cream,  pour  it  on  the  top, 
and  bake  a  delicate  colour.  Serve  with  fairy  toast  on  a  separate 
plate.  For  which,  cut  extremely  thin  slices  from  a  tin  loal  and 
bake  them  a  delicate  colour  on  a  baking  sheet. 

Oysters  a  1’ Annette  :  — 

Make  6oz.  of  quenelle  of  whiting  and  work  it  lightly  with  cream 
Blanch  and  beard  18  oysters,  reduce  the  strained  liquor  and  mix 
it  with  well-made  curry  sauce,  add  the  oysters,  with  cream,  season¬ 
ing  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice ;  mix  in  halt  a  dozen  sma 
teaspoon  shaped  quenelles  of  whiting.  Butter  a  round  white 
souffle  dish,  put  the  oysters  at  the  bottom  ;  on  this  dress  the 
quenelle,  which  work  to  a  point  with  a  palette  knife  dipped  m  hot 
water,  and  bake  very  carefully  for  about  20  minutes,  when  the 
quenelle  should  be  firm.  .Serve  at  once  m  a  folded  napkin. 

Creamed  oysters  in  the  chafing  dish  :  — 

Have  a  large  croute  of  bread  thus  —Trim  a  thick  slice  of  bread 
from  a  tin  loaf  into  a  neat  oval,  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife 
make  an  incision  all  round,  about  -£m.  from  tie  e  ge.  _  ry  _ 
bread  in  hot  fat,  drain,  lemove  the  centre  piece  and  soft  interior. 
Blanch  and  beard  18  to  20  oysters,  reduce  the  liquor,  and  make  it 
hot  with  2  spoonfuls  of  milk,  2  spoonfuls  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice;  when  it  is  quite  hot  m  a. 
in  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  previously  beaten  with  ^  gill  of  cream,  add¬ 
ing  a  little  milk  if  necessary;  -sthyuntil  hot-,  but  not  boiling,  and 
pour  at  once  into  the  prepared  croute. 


LETTER  FR.OM  “  MADG-E” 

The  black  frames,  some  with  a  slender  line  of  gilding, 
some  without,  are  a  refreshment  to  the  eye  and  halm 
to  the  colour  sense  at  the  Baillie  Gallery,  in.  contrast 
with  the  gilt  frames  insisted  on  by  the  Royal  Academy. 
Will  the  "outer  world,  as  apart  from  the  artistic,  never 
realise  the  banality,  not  to  say  vulgarity,  of  gilding ! 
It  was  different  in  the  Louis  XV.  period,  being  broken 
up  into  the  open-work  of  cane  or  the  light  trellis  ol  so 
much  of  the  gilt-work  of  the  time.  But  how  many 
pretty  women  have  the  shine  taken  out  of  them  by  gii 
chairs  with  solid  carving,  heavily  gilt  console  tables 
and  commodes  as  seen  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
nouveaux  enrichis!  And  how  many  thousands  of  pictures 
have  been  robbed  of  their  poetry  by  the  egregious  gilt, 
frame!  Impossible  to  calculate.  The  Black  Eiame 
Sketch  Club  has  done  the  world  a  good  turn.  Perhaps 
some  other  club  will  start  a  movement  in  favour  ot 
frames  that  are  suited  to  the  colouring  of  the  canvases. 
There  are  such  sympathetic  tones  of  brown  m  various 
woods — cedar,  for  instance,  and  cherry,  maple,  birch, 
apple,  box  and  a  dozen  otheis. 

Flow  pleasant  it  must  he  to  be  able  to  buy  pictures; 
to  o-o  into  a  gallery  and  look  round  the  walls  with  the 
eye  of  possible  proprietorship !  Money  is  an  extremely 
pleasant  possession.  This  is  not,  I  am  well  aware 
an  original  thought,  but  it  is  one  that  arrives  like  a 
newcomer  by  a  score  of  different  routes. 

How  intensely  humorous  are  some  of  the  minor 
tragedies  of  life!  A  large  audience  assembled  at  a 
certain  meeting  last  week,  attracted  by  the  _  announce¬ 
ment  that  one  of  our  best-known  humourists  would 
make  a  speech.  But,  unfortunately,  another  speaker 
not  at  all  a  humourist— in  fact,  the  very  leverse,  dul 
and  commonplace  to  a  degree-was  on  the  list  to  speak 
first.  He  also  spoke  last.  Alter  having  bored  rhe 
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fidgeting  audience  for  two  hours,  he  at  last  sat  down, 
and  it  was  then  announced  that  the  delightful  speaker 
in  whose  honour  the  audience  had  assembled  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  to  catch  a  train  to  town.  Aggravating', 
but  too  funny !  The  curtain-raiser  had  prolonged  itself 
and  robbed  the  house  of  the  play!  I  am  told  that  the 
self-satisfied  countenance  of  the  merciless  orator  was  a 
very  amusing  sight. 

Caruso,  say.  the  papers,  has  paid  £75  for  a  kilt  to 
wear  in  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.”  What  can  it  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made,  of?  Jewelled  velvet,  perhaps.  Or  some 
wonderful  Oriental  embroidery.  Possibly  it  may  be 
fringed  with  gold,  though  kilts  are  not  usuallv  fringed 
with  anything.  But  then  the  kilt  of  Italian  opera  may 
be  as  different  from  that  of  real  life  as  the  garb  of 
Wagnerian  heroes  and  heroines  differs  from  our  every¬ 
day  coat  and  skirt  and  hat.  We  shall  see ! 

It  i.5  about  a  fortnight  since  Lina  came  back  from  her 
German  cure,  looking  in  very  serious  disrepair,  so  far 
as  figure  went.  I  took  her  to  Esmeralda,  in  North 
Audley-street,  and  that  clever  corsetiere  has  already 
worked  wonders..  With  the  present  princess  style  of 
dress  one  is  quite  nowhere  without  a  really  well-cut, 
well-fitted  corset.  The  comparative  vagueness  of  the 
waist  makes  it  all  the  more  essential  that  the  line  of 
back,  with  its  pretty,  graceful,  inward  curve,  should  be 
well  accentuated.  And  that  is  exactly  what  Esmeralda 
manages  so  well.  Also,  the  “correct”  line  of  bust. 
Sue  gives  one  such  good  hints,  too,  about  the  way  to 
put  on  our  clothes,  an  art  in  which  we  British  women 
are  painfully  deficient.  Lina  is  so  delighted  with  her 
own  appearance  in  the  new  corset  that  she  walks  about 
with  a  hand-glass,  studying  her  own  outline.  She  is 
going  to  order  an  evening  and  a  riding  corset,  knowing 
that  there  will  be  no  disappointment,  as  they  are 
specialties  of  Esmeralda,  who  fits  each  individual  per¬ 
sonally.  This  makes  a  very  great  difference.  You  will 
be  surprised  when  you  see  Lina, 

Do  you  see  that  the  Royal.  Horticultural  Society  has 
devised  and  issued  a  colour  chart  which  contains  360 


colours  and  four  shades  of  each  of  them,  with  the 
name  of  each  colour  in  French,  English,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian?  This  was  badly  needed  by 
horticulturists,  for  people  seem  to  have  such  different 
ideas  about  colours.  This  international  code  wall  settle 
the  matter  once  for  all,  and  will  be  useful  to  dress¬ 
makers,  dyers,  manufacturers,  all  the  world  over.  Per¬ 
haps  even  artists  may  find  it  useful,  also  upholsterers, 
decorators,  designers  of*  vTall-papers,  and  others.  How 
widely  a  thing  of  the  kind  opens  when  one  begins  to 
consider  it. 

Bridge  is  still  the  rage.  Those  who  do  not  play  the 
tyrant  game  may  regard  themselves  as  almost  outcasts. 

I  ain  really  quite  a  lonely  woman  since  I  gave  up 
bridge,  said  a  pretty  woman  the  other  day.  “  I  lost 
seventy  pounds  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  forswore 
bridge.  That  is  two  years  ago.  Now  I  am  invited  out 
twice  for  every  twelve  times  that  I  used  to  be.”  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  the  game  rules  society.  No 
longer  are  there  charming  musical  evenings  when  one 
can  hear  talented  performers.  There  is  no  chance  of 
engagements  for  professional  musicians.  No  one  wants 
to  listen.  Every  one  wants  to  play  bridge.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  hostess  provides  cards  and  tables,  no  music. 
The  latter  is  only  an  interruption.  Nowhere  is  country- 
house  life  pleasanter  than  in  England,  but  here  again 
bridge  is  a  despot.  Hostesses  ask  their  friends  to  fook 
about  for  very  clever  players,  and  these,  though  un¬ 
known  personally  to  her,  receive  pressing  invitations. 
A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  ruling  game  may  be 
regarded  almost  as  equivalent  to  a  profession.  It 
secures  for  clever  players  all  kinds  of  pleasant  invita¬ 
tions  to  some  of  the  best  houses,  to  a  whole  series  of 
week-ends,  and  to  many  another  agreeable  resort.  A 
rich  clubwoman  recently  got  a  girl  elected  to  her  club 
and  paid  her  subscription  so  as  to  secure  her  for  her 
bridge  parties.  Many  young  men,  too,  have  found 
their  ability  to  play  a  good  game  an  Open  Sesame  to 
society. 

I  am  enjoying  “Ann  Veronica”  (Fisher  Unwin). 


The  Electrophot  Company  of  London  in  a  recent  issue  of  truth 

foreshadowed  an  announcement  which  they  now  have  the  honour  to  make.  To  the  many 
who  possess  treasured  photographs  of  friends  and  others,  the  value  of  which  would  be 
enhanced  if  converted  into 
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You  must  read  it,  and  at  once.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  such  a  treat.  It  is  simply  crammed  with  humour 
and  happy  phrases.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  depicted  an 
enchanting  Ann  Veronica,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
think  much  of  girls  in  general.  He  says  :  * 

There  are  so  many  girls  nowadays  who  are  Quite  unpresent¬ 
able  at  tea,  with  their  untrimmed  laughs,  their  awful  disposi¬ 
tions  of  their  legs  when  they  sit  down,  their  slangy  disrespect. 
They  no  longer  smoke,  it  is  true,  like  the  rrirls  of  the  eighties 
and  nineties  ;  nevertheless  to  a  tine  intelligence  they  have  the 
flavour  of  tobacco.  They  have  no  amenities.  They  scratch  the 
mellow  surface  of  things  almost  as  if  they  did  it  on  purpose. 
Ann  Veronica  was  one  of  the  few  young  people— and  one  must 
have  young  people,  just  as  one  must  have  flowers — one  could  ask 
to  a  little  gathering  without  the  risk  of  a  painful  discord. 

The  chapter  on  the  wedding  of  the  elder  sister  is  a 
gem.  I  have  just  got  to  where  Ann  Veronica  is  taking 
her  own  way  regardless  of  her  father  and  aunt — such 
a  very  aunt-agonist  aunt ! — and  it  is  really  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  I  can  hardly  lay  down  the  book  even  to  write 
to  you !  I  see  that  there  is  a.  chapter  on  the  Suffragettes, 
and  I  have  also  “  peeped  ”  to  the  extent  of  discovering 
that  Ann  Veronica  gets  into  prison  somehow.  So  you 
see  what  a  fine  flavour  of  variety  the  author  has  hung 
about  her  career. 

Here  is  another  author’s  view  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  sex.  It  occurs  on  that  curious  novel  on  clergy, 
'‘Strange  Fire,”  by  Christopher  Mauglian  (S.  Paul 
and  Co.)  : — *  * 

Some  prisoners  lose  the  power  to  walk,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that 
some  people  lose  the  power  to  love  ;  for  their  very  hopes  have 
a  wail  behind  them.  Many  women  never  have  a  lover.  There 
are  many  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  who  ctdmit  it  when  they 
are  really  candid .  They  have  never  aroused  any  warm  feeling 
in  any  man,  some  scarcely  even  a  passing  interest ;  and  this 
is  caused  by  the  woman  herself  in  two  distinct  ways ;  by  a  lack 
of  what  may  be  called  womanhood,  and  by  a  want  of  interest 
in  herself.  Some  women  cannot  even  make  friends  of  their  own 
sex.  They  fancy  themselves  ugly  and  unattractive,  and  they 
become  so  by  thinking  themselves  so.  Their  youth  is  such  a 
shy  time  that  they  never  realise  that  they  are  young  until  one  day 
they  look  in  the  glass,  find  themselves  old,  and,  sit  down  to  the 
fact.  They  have  never  revelled  in  their  youth  and  love  passes 
them  by  without  looking  up. 

This  pathetic  self-depreciation  is  not  a  fancy  of  the 
novelist.  It  is  a  bit  of  real  life,  as  many  an  over- 
meek  woman  knows,  to  her  tremendous  loss. 


especially  in  the  North.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  had  some  wild 
days  oil  the  grouse  mpors  of  the  Eshnaglouk  mountains,  where 
Loyd  Rossmore  had  a  large  shooting  party.  Rossmore  Park  is  a 
fine  place,  the  house  standing  high  on  a  breezy  upland  overlook¬ 
ing  the  demesne.  The  “  rosvdandrums  ”  there  are  a  sight  to 
see  ip  the  early  summer.  The  rhododendron  seems  to  love  our 
island  air,  and  specially  to  flourish  in  the  North. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ormonde  are  spending  the  autumn  at  Kil¬ 
kenny  Castle,  one  of  the  stateliest  of  noble  residences  in  the 
country,  and  full  of  historic  interest.  It  has  had  many  visits 
from  Royalty  and  a  rude  visit  from  Cromwell.  Important 
though  the  part  played  in  history  has  been  by  Kilkenny,  pro¬ 
bably  the  average  person  knows  nothing  of  the  place  but  tfie 
legend  of  its  cats.  And  so  it  often  happens  as  regards  Irish  his¬ 
tory.  Lord  Ormonde  has  no  son,  his  brother  Lord  Arthur  B'utler, 
whose  wife  is  an  American,  is  his  heir.  We  have  long  been 
closely  connected  with  America  through  the  masses,  our  con¬ 
nection  with  it  through  the  classes  is  now  developing. 

How  curious  that  American  dollars  should  have  such  a  taste 
fqr  crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  democracy  should  tod  practically 
to  build  up  the  peerages  of  non-dernocratic  countries  !  One 
wonders  why  it  would  not  be  better  for  America  to  start  a  peerage 
of  its  own.  Americans  have  undoubted  initiative  talent  in  coym 
mercial  matters,  and  the  peerage  of  a  country  has  its  commercial 
side. 

An  interesting  Irish  wedding  last  week  was  that  of  Captain 
Craufurd  and  Miss  M.  Kenny.  The  bride’s  family  are  well  known 
in  society  over  here.  Mr.  Justice  Kenny,  father  of  the  bride, 
was  a  law  officer  of  the  Irish  Government  under  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
a  vigorous  one,  who  did  good  service  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  accomplished  the  feat  of  winning  the  St.  Stephen's  Green 
division  of  Dublin  from  the  Nationalist  party,  some  years  before 
he  was  in  the  Government,  and  he  was  twice  re-elected. 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Nicolson,  who  have  just  returned  to  the 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  have  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
of  the  success  of  their  youngest  son,  Mr.  Harold  Nicolson.  in 
passing  the  Foreign  Office  examination.  Later  on  he  wifi  pro¬ 
bably  begin  diplomatic  life  under  his  father  in  Russia. — Yours 
ever,  Clare. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


Clare  aejods  mie  it© 'following  from  Dublin: — - 


THE  HARDEN. 


Dearest  Madge,— Was  ever  anything  so  much  needed  as  the 
Parliamentary  “quiet  week”?  In  the  strenuousness  of  modern 
life  and  the  quick  pace  at  which  all  things  move,  men  seem  to 
forget  the  limitations  set  by  nature  to  the  powers  of  human 
endurance.  Women  think  of  it  more,  and  anxiously  too,  whih 
is  natural,  no  doubt.  They  have  the  care  of  all  the  men  in  the 
world  at  their  start  in  life,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  the  feminine 
mind — with,  at  times,  some  striking  exceptions — to  go  on  caring 
for  the  men.  It  was  a  woman  who  said  of  liberty,  “  How  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!  ”  and  we  may  well  say  the 
same  as  regards  politics.  For  indeed  overwork,  with  all  its 
attendant  ills,  is  a  crime.  We  who  care  for  the  men  know  it 
well. 

The  weather  did  not  give  us  a  “  quiet  week  ”  over  here, 


- - 

Bulbs  in  Water  and  Fibre. 

THE  cultivation  of  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  in  water 
is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  their  cultivation 
in  pots  of  soil.  The  most  important  point  is  to  get  the 
roots  to  grow  well  in  advance  of  the  tops.  For  this 
reason,  as  light  is  favourable  to  top-growth,  they  should 
be  kept  for  a  time  in  the  dark,  just  as  they  are  when 
covered  with  soil,  and  not  until  the  roots  are  well  deve¬ 
loped  should  they  be  brought  into  the  light.  If  the 
water  actually  touches  the  bulbs  before  the  roots  have 
begun  to  form,  it  may  cause  them  to  decay.  Its  surface 
should  be  just  below  the  base  of  each.  It  will  then 
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cloth  just  the  same, 
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has  borne  the  test  of  years. 
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each  garment.  The  name  “  Viyella”  is  a  guarantee  not  only  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  material,  but  also  of  the  make  of  the  garment, 
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evaporate  slowly,  and  enough  of  the  moisture  will  be 
deposited  on  the  bulbs  to  induce  them  to  start  into 
growth.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  placed  in  each  glass 
will  keep  the  water  pure  longer ;  but  after  a  few  weeks 
it  is  sure  to  get  muddy,  and  should  then  be  changed. 
I  ibre  as  a  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  in  rooms 
seems  to  be  superseding  water  or  soil.  It  is  even  less 
ti  oublesome  than  water,  and  more  cleanly  than  soil, 
besides  not  necessitating  saucers  for  drainage.  It  must 
not  be  packed  tightly  in  the  bowls,  for  it  swells  when 
water  is  poured  on  it,  and  after  the  bulbs  are  planted 
it  must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet.  The  bowls  may  be 
placed  anywhere  in  a  room,  provided  that  the  light  is 
i-ot  very  strong.  The  heaviest  and  most  solid  bulbs  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  flowers,  and  these  should  be  selected  for 
the  purpose. 

Window-boxes  for  Spring. 

When  window-boxes  are  planted  with  hyacinths  or 
tulips,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  some  of  the 
plants  fail.  In  beds  it  is  easy  to  fill  up  such  gaps,  but 
in  the  confined  space  of  a  narrow  box  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  The  cause  of  the  failure  may  be  imperfect 
ripening  of  the  bulbs  or  carelessness  as  to  their  cultural 
requirements.  Rain  may  fall  heavily  and  yet  little  or 
none  of  it  may  reach  the  window-ledge,  and  in  the 
absence  of  moisture  roots  cannot  grow.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  amount  is  excessive  they  will  decay.  Rut, 
in  spite  of  every  care,  there  may  be  accidents ;  so  it  is 
safer  to  grow  the  bulbs  in  pots  until  they  are  seen  to 
be  satisfactory,  and  then  to  transfer  them" to  the  boxes. 
It  is  not  necessary  even  to  turn  them  out  of  their  pots, 
for  they  may  be  sunk  in  either  soil  or  fibre.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  boxes  remain 
empty  during  the  winter ;  and  that  as  a  ground  cover¬ 
ing  of  creeping  plants  such  as  aubrietias  cannot  well 
be  used,  they  do  not  even  in  spring  look  as  well  as 
they  would  otherwise  do.  That  is  perfectly  true.  And 
with  bulbs  alone  it  cis  unavoidable.  But  as  they  can 
be  moved  into  their  positions  when  they  are  ready,  so 
can  other  plants,  such  as  small  conifers,  also  in  pots, 
be  placed  in  the  boxes  meanwhile.  Perhaps,  however, 
a  better  arrangement  is  to  discard  bulbs  in  favour  of 
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and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


dwarf  wallflowers,  with  pansies,  aubrietias,  or  other 
plants  of  similar  habit  to  cover  the  front.  Bushy  little 
wallflowers  are  charming  for  the  purpose.  They  remain 
green  during  the  winter,  and  when  they  flower  in  spring 
their  scent  is  delicious. 

t 

Auriculas  as  Pot-plants. 

p  In  some  gardens  it  is  customary  to  alter  the  position 
or  auriculas  according  to  the  season — to  plant  them  in 
full  sunshine  from  October  to  May,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  to  grow  them  in  a  north  aspect;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  suits  them  best.  In  the 
case  of  the  show  auriculas  which  are  grown  in  pots, 
it  can  be  managed  without  much  trouble.  They  should 
now  be  placed  in  a  frame  facing  south,  but  the  lights 
should  be  closed  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  plants  from  frost  or  from  heavy  rain;  the  latter 
especially,  for  damp  is  fatal  to  them.  For  this  reason 
the  crowns  should  be  well  above  the  surface  of  the 
sod,  and  water  should  never  be  poured  over  the  foliage. 
In  winter,  though  auriculas  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  very  little  is  required,  and  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  soil  through  the  spout  of  the  can,  and  not 
through  the  rose.  Indeed,  when  October  comes  it  is 
best  to  lay  the  rose  on  the  shelf,  and  not  to  use  it 
ag-am  for  any  plants  until  the  temperature  rises  again 
m  spring.  The  best  time  to  remove  and  plant  any°off- 
sets  is  when  growth  recommences,  generally  about  the 
end  of  February. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  he  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  he  accompanied 

Editor  U Truth  ih  iT™’  %nd,should  be  Pressed  to  the  Garden 
!  ’  1  RUTn  Buildings,  Carter et-street,  London,  S.  W. 

American  Blight  (R.  L.).-A1.so  called  woolly  aphis  Paraffin 

SS8PpW  Wlth  a  hard  brush  to  the  white  woolly  pa  che* 
will  destroy  the  insects  underneath,  but  there  are  Se  to  t 

as“ndini°to8th°eUS  “l  th-  r°0ts"  In  order  to  prevent  their 
amending  to  the  blanches  in  spring,  some  of  the  soil  -chrmlG 

wteSom  the  ba“  »f  & 

sufnhur8  hnTf  MlLDEW  (T'  CjMSpray  with  a  solution  of  liver  of 
sulphur,  hair  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Auction. 


RKS  oiT.Thki/'c'Cfi6-  rrty  of  Mr- 

*  **  «£8 

12  IRISH  HUNTERS, 

15.3  to  16.1.  up  to  from  13  stone  7  to  16  stone,  warranted  Good 

go  m  Harness,  a  nkely  Polo  Pony  is  included  several 

view  Monday,  October  18,  until  Sale.  ’  1  d  SOnle  are  l/ndocked.  On 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 

INCORPORATED  ACCOUNTANTS  &  AUDITORS 

(A.D.  1S85.) 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  next  Examinations  of  Candidates  resident  in  England  TOui  h*  u  u  , 
London  and  Manchester  on  the  following  dates,—  gI  d  wlU  be  held  in 

Preliminary  examination  on  Nov.  30th  and  Dec  1st 
Intermediate  examination  on  Dec.  1st  and  °nd  1 

„  .  Final  examination  on  Nov.  30th,  Dec.  1st  and ‘>nd 

Candidates  desirous  of  presenting  themselves  must  efve  not; r  ,u 

undersigned  on  or  before  November  13th,  of  whom  forms  nlJLi".-6  to  the 

information  may  be  obtained.  By  order  of  the  Connci) Catlon  and  a11 

60,  Gresham-street,  London,  E.C.  JAMES  MARTIN,  Secretary. 


HOTEL  METR0P0LE,  BLACKPOOL 


Finest  position  on  the  Sea  Front. 

Bedroom,  Bath,  Attendance,  Light,  Breakfast,  Luncheon, 
Afternoon  Tea,  and  Dinner. 


r 


Moderate 

Inclusive 

Terms. 


For  particulars  of  the  EmpireHotels  Residential 

from  one  Hotel  to  another  at  whl,  apply  to tte 

Central  Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35,  New  Bridge  fZ’S*  t0J^e 

3  months,  £50 ;  6  months,  £95  ;  9  months,  £136 ;  12  month  "’£168.' 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION.’1 

X)r.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

To  those "  who,  from  week  to  week,  read  the  weighty 
evidence  reproduced  in  this  and  other  journals  m  support  ot  the 
claims  made  for  Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone’s  treatment  of  consump¬ 
tion,  it  must  seem  strange  that  our  chest  hospitals  have  not  even 
accorded  a  trial  to  this  method  in  the  interests  of  the  suffer- 
ino-  poor  It  is  a  course  which  at  once  commends  itself  to 
alf  who  have  the  cause  of  the  consumptive  at  heart. 

Nevertheless,  the  success  of  this  treatment  is  acknowledged 
bv  many  medical  men  who  have  given  their  unqualified 
evidence  as  to  its  efficacy  by  adopting  it  in  their  own  practices, 
which  fact  should  dispel  any  doubt  that  may  have  existed  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  those  who  na\e 
been  restored  to  health  by  this  means. 

Some  further  letters  on  the  subject  are  here  reproduced, 
and  afford  incontrovertible  proof  that  here  at  last  we  have  a 
method  which  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  perform  that 
which  has  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  m  other  directions. 

“  Great  Grimsby. 

“  Sir  —I  have  some  thirty  patients  in  all  stages  of  phthisis 
undergoing  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment-  some  very  ac,  so 
that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  had  lost  one  or  two,  u 
at  present  I  have  lost  none.  The  improvement  m  them  is 
most  marked  and  surprising.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  m  stopping  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  disease.  It  has  in  my  hands  been  very 
successful  in  many  cases.— I  am,  yours  faitlifully, 

«  W.  F _ ,  M  1)..  L  R.C.P.,  L.M.,  Edm. 

«  Sir _ I  have  only  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 

benefit  I  have  derived  from  Dr.  E.  Tv .  Alabone  s  treatment. 
I  was  not  expected  to  live  three  months  when  I  was  advised 
to  consult  Dr.  Alabone,  and  now  I  take  an  active  part  m  my 
farm  work  every  day.— I  am,  yours  truly,$  ^  ^  Waters. 

“Machynlleth,  June  12,  1909.'’ _ _ _ _ 

*“Thp  Pure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh, 
illustrated  bv  numerous  cases  pronounced  “ incurable i”  by  the  most  eminei 

patients,  with  Comments  on  the  Open-air  Treatment^jmce^-______ 

“HuTSCHE  BANK,  BERLIN 
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Amusements. 


f  i  AIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  MR.  George  Edwardes. 
VT  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBUS 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  1  £_ 

QT.  JAlvncFs.  -  LAST  NIGHTS  of  Mr.  0^ 

S  ALEXANDERS  Production.  At  8  shaip,  a  play  entitled  M  .D-eiiANNm, 

U  ARTHUR  PINERO,  in  which  will  appear  MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 
A i ATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at.  3. _ _ _ _ _ - 

D*  t  y’s:  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mi. 
f’ FORCE  FDWARDE3’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  S  flATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  .tt  Box-office  10  till  10. 


|^EW  THEATRE. 


'W  THiiRTitii  THE  woman  in  the  case. 

Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  nERBERl  SbEAm. _ 

/-m at'VTSBUI? y  theatre.  the  arcadians. 

S  ETO  EVF^FnG  at  s  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 

°  EVERY  E  pgSggg  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. _ _ 


~  WH1C-K  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

H  AlUtiOIt.  Migg  ETHEL  IRVING. 

'DT  .  *  MAKING  a  GENTLEMAN,  by  Alfred  butro. 

EVer&ATlNEl  KVF^V  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30.  _ 

a  t-HAMBRA  LEONORA  as  PSYCHE. 

A  EThEL  LEVEY,  THE  TAN  ^WAI  TROUPE 

ON  THE  HEATH  Mile.  BRITTA.  ^^h^^^^cU  a^ED  MOUL. 
Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  managing 


I  ,'MPiItE.  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Jb  Dan,  the  Drunken  Dog, 


Evenings  at  8. 


LilVCll  AADg,  .  .  , 

and  Specially  Selected  Varietur  ^  H itchtn9. 


-  .  „„  iip'N  DAVIES  EDNA  WALLACE  HOPPER, 

SIS 

“  Ob—1 !A°S.  ***** 

W  Daily  at  3  and  8.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Phone  lo45  May  Ian. 


Exhibition. 


EXHIBITION.  -  North  Pole 

mADAME  iaTy.f®“p0,trait  Models  Of  Commander  ROBERT  EDWIN 
PraRY  Dt  F  A  COOK  HMI  o? Tableaux,  Delightful  Music  all  Day. 


Concerts. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 

£10,000,000 

(M.  200,000,000). 


DIVIDENDS  RESERVES 

12  per  cent.  £5,184,954 

for  past  5  years.  (M.103, 039,000). 

BRANCHES. 

tjaatrtttt  TU’FMEN  FRANKFORT  O/M.,  DRESDEN,  LEIPSIC, 
HAMUN?CH,  NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN,  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Current  Accounts,  joint  or  individual,  opened  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin. 
Stock  Exchange  securities  bought  and  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 
custody. 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  income  re-invested.  n  ... 

Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  all  Tourist  and  Health 

E  Funds  remitted  to  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  European  languages. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. _ 

BANK  O  F  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams-”  SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telephone-312  LONDON  WALL. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1S56  and  Registered  a  s  Limited  m  1887 . 
;”CCAPITAL  £1.500,000  in  60.000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH. 

CAl^  (10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES.) 

£lo  10=  oer  share  is  paid,  andthe  balance  can  only  be  called  up  intne  event  of 
p  the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP—  £625,000.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

n  „ ..A, 1  /  >bVwmV- The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ratlimore,  George  T.  Biddulph, 
mq  Tha^Hon.  S.  CaTr  Glyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,Sir  Colin 

Sm -Dif  Bmk  rf^iand?  M^olyn.  Mills,  Currie  &  Co. ;  Messrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltch  Solicitors. -Messrs.  Bircham &■ Co 

J  uditors  —Messrs.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary.—  Arthur  Nichols,  Esq. 
n  E  Au  nisto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt. 

The  Bank  Issues  Drafts,  Letter  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 
and  current  accounts  opened. 

Kgypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.L. 

the”' UPiToiJ^A N K  OF  AUSTFSAL8A, 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £,1070000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  .  .  fa  mo  000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,0UU,UUU 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNU  ILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
r  ff.ve  nf  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank  s  branches  tliroughou 
thP^u^traUsn  States”  ndlK-minion  of  New'Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  aie 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees— Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

XPDDY  BROWN^lolug^H^Tijx  CONCERT, 

JLJ  TUESDAY  NEXT  at  3.15, 

with  the  NEW  SYMPHONY  ORUHES1RA. 

Conductor- Mr.  LANDON  RONALD. 

Vocalist — Mis3  LENORA  SPARKEs. 
rr-  1  fc  7a  Rd  bs  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  at  Queen’s  Hall,  usmd  Agents  ,  and 
Tickets,  7s.  6d. ’concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. 


A 


Y 


r.ECHSTEIN  HALL.— Mdme. 

tos  cpn^TFY  VOCAL ,  RECITAL. 

DA  0KU^esday  EVENING  NEXT,  Oct.  19,  at  8.30. 

.  ^...r.jce  in  London  since  her  great  success  in  Australasia.) 

(First  aPP\a:saAtCeV  by  LEON  SAMETINI  (Solo  Violinist).  _ 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents  . 

N.  VERT,  0,  Cork-street,  W. 

^E"S  HALI-  YSAYE. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD 
Conaucco  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


tsaye. 


10s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 


s 


TTNDAY  afternoon  concerts,  queens  hall. 

UNDAk  at  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

AdmissionJTee.  ^  ROBERT,  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

lOKiiiK  x  ei  mitted. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Managua 


Is.  to  5s. 


-miioMFNADE  CONCERTS, 

OROMLIN  ABB jGHTTjY.  at  8.  Smoking  Permitted 

4e  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.  Conductor-Mr. .HI 

is.  to ,5’.  Usual  agents. 


Ltd. 


IMPERIAL  DIRECT  Mail  Service 
I  BRISTOL  to  KINGSTON  (Jamaica). 

AMAiCA,  j  Port  Henderson  .  Oct.  10 

Port  Antonio .  Get.  30 

THE  The  “PORT  KINGSTON”  calls 

at  BERMUDA  out  and  home. 

1 VI  ERA  Magnificent  accommodation  for  Saloon 

v  and  Second  Class  passengers. 

_i_  i  -  Fares  moderate. 

l  FTDFP  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Liverpool ;  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Lon  on. 

W«S&  Oita  i?  w" lWl.ce,  M  MMMIW***** 


new  r 


tours 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

jKO  tio  5312.3. 


£31  EGYPT 
£60  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£1,23  AUSTRALIA 


£9  SPAIN 
|  £10  PORTUGAL 

I  £13  NORWAY 
r  £20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
'  £21  MADEIRA 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL  f,YMN  ASHUM™' 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  AC. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C,,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W, 
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Messrs.  GREENING 


beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  discriminating  reader  to 
the  fact  that  their  AUTUMN  LIST  OF  FICTION  is  second  to 
none  in  the  order  of  Merit  if  not  of  Quantity.  For  instance,  they 
.  X?TJl?bJi?bed  one  °f  the  most  remarkable  romances  of  the  year 

m  THE  WANTON,  by  Frances  Forfaes-Robertson,  a  book 

that  is  mits  third  edition;  for,  to  quote  The  Daily  Mirror,  it 
is  packed  full  of  fine  adventures  told  in  an  original  and  moving 
manner.  Then  the  publishers  have  introduced  a  new  writer, 
Colm  Collins,  whose  first  work,  THE  HUMAN  MOLE,  con¬ 
tains,  according  to  The  Bystander,  “  a  thrill  in  every  line”: 
whilst  THE  MARQUIS  CATILINI,  by  Rowland  Strong-,  is 
something  new  in  novels  ”  in  the  opinion  of  The  Daily  Telb- 
Mrs.  Vere  Campbell’s  new  novel,  THE  MASTER 

oLliliJVlEK,  “will  hold  her  readers  enthralled  by  its  mysterious- 
ness”  (The  Globe).  Other  good  stories  are  THE  SPITFIRE, 
a  delightful  story  of  an  exciting  yachting  cruise,  with  a  delight- 

cni AATiDe’  by  Edwa,pd  Peple;  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
SUSAN,  a  romance  of  the  order  in  which  the  author,  Cyrus 
Brady,  particularly  excels;  and  MOON  OF  VALLEYS,  by 
David  Whitelaw,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
original  humorous  work.  Finally,  Messrs.  Greening  have  -just 
added  to  the  List  THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHEM,  a  Story 
Of  Lgypt,  by  Ena  Fitzgerald,  whose  first  work,  PATCOLA, 

rnrmT*^6  than  the  average  attention;  HER  SUBURBAN 
liluHNESS,  a  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Gurner  Glllman, 
J,13  delightful  as  any  of  the  author’s  previous  stories, 
and  THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  CROSS,  which  is  written  by 
a  new  writer,  Stephen  Andrew,  and  which  deals  with  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Materialism  in  the  guise  of  a 
forcible  dramatic  narrative.  All  the  above  can  be  obtained  at 
all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  and  the  price  of  each  is 
SIX  SHILLINGS. 


MADAME  ALBANESI  writes  in  “VANITY  FAIR": 

“  A  love  of  simple  things,  a  rare  understanding  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  very  human  little  hoy,  a  grateful  sense  of  the  beautiful 
m  Nature ,  with  here  and  there  a  note  of  sentiment,  absolutely 
true,  absolutely  unconscious — these  are  the  dominant  features  to  be 
found  in  a  little  unpretentious  booh,  entitled 

SAM.  By  NORMAN  ROE.” 

PRICE  SIXPENCE.  At  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


.&  H. 


c  an.  /  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

LATEST  UST 

Includes  so  many  attractive  volumes  that  it  will  be  well 
to  write  for  their  Illustrated  Autumn  List,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  post-free.  You  will  there  see  a  sample  illustration  from 
ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR’S  MEMORABLE 

MEMORIALS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL 

which  is  incomparably  the  finest  and  fullest  History  of  an  English  Cathe¬ 
dral  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  price  is  16s.  net,  and  the  volume 
contains  a  great  number  of  beautiful  pictures  by  LOUIS  WEIRTER 
R.B.A.,  besides  Plans,  Maps,  Facsimiles,  &c.,  in  profusion. 


Again,  EVERY  LOVER  OF  A  TRUE  LOVE-STORY  will  find  rich  and 

romantic  reminiscences  in  Mr.  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE'S 

CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  HIS  COURT  OF  WOMEN 

of  which  the  Times  says  that  “  humour  and  sympathy  light  up  every  one  of 
his  pages,  and  the  STANDARD  that  it  is  a  “vivid  picture — warts  and  all  ” 
Chateaubriand  was  a  great  lover  ;  “  when  a  pretty  woman  crossed  his  path 
he  was  as  weak  as  water,”  and  MR.  GRIBBLE  gives  romance  the  rein  and 
lets  his  subject  have  full  play.  There  are  six  fine  photogravures  in  this 

volume,  and  the  price  is  15s. 


Once  more,  if  historical  romance  and  thel^T^rrToflh^Tre'nch  Revolution 
make  claim  upon  you,  you  will  like  MISS  BETHAM  EDWARDS’S 

FRENCH  VIGNETTES, 

n;«-WlV,Cll  the  DAILI  TELJiLfAlyj  said:  “  Better  entertainment  it  were 
difficult  to  imagine  ;  and  the  DAILY  News:  “The  author  is  deeply  and 
iovingty  versed  in  French  life  and  letters,  and  writes  with  a  lucidity  and 
unfailing  verve.”  The  book  abounds  in  adventurous  stories  of  the  French 
Revolution,  is  illustrated  by  many  beautiful  portraits,  and  costs  10s.  6d.  net. 


with  Gieclrar  act  eristic6  title6  °f  *  V°1Um8  °f  Bssays  by  MAX  ^EfiBOHM, 

K1.t  ,  VET  AGAIN, 

ssiaWVE*  ’sssrsysssi 

HZonrofa[hePPubIic.'’Blrthday/'  01  “ Qeneral  Elections”  from  “The 


THE  G  Li  M  PS  E. 

BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  Second  Edition  already  at  Press. 

To  judge  by  the  first  reviews  the  critics  are 
aback  by  this  extraordinary  story  of  a  mi  an  VZh?* 
mistaken  for  dead,  is  given  for  a  ’ 

moments,  a  GLTMTSE  into  the* world  beyond.  One  critic 
says  it  is  “extraordinarily  clever, ’>  another  that  ' ‘nothing 
so  extraordinarily  original  and  interesting  has  ever  before 
been  produced.  Evidently  “  EXTRA  OR  UiXA  RY>' is  the  word 
for  the  book ;  and  we  read  again  that  “ it  will  comnel  menJ.it 
to  think,  and  will  make  for  righteousness,  becausethe^hole 
v  tendency  of  the  book  is  towards  a  purer ,  loftier  and 
more  unselfish  life,”  ’ 

Is  not  such  a  book  worth  reading-  for  yourself  ?  You 

can  get  it  at  any  library.  _ 

\  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  11,  Henrietta -st.,  W.C.  &  H 


HURST  and  BLACKETT 

announce  She  following 

IMPORTANT  G/~  NOVELS 

ByJ.  ISONTLY  MCCARTHY 

The  Cod  of  Love 

[Oct.  19. 

wAoaSCimatill?  r.omance  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
world  s  love-stones,  the  love  of  the  young  Dante  for  Beatrice  Portinari 


By  MADAME  ALBANESI 


A  Question  of  Quality 


[This  Day 

Already  recognised  as  a  creator  of  delightful  heroines,  Madame  Albums! 

Hon  ofan"  T,re  humanly,  interesting  than  the  heroine  of  “A  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Quality.  The  si ory  makes  most  dramatic  reading.  y 


By  “  IOTA 


St 


Whoso  Breakefh  an  Hedge 

[Oct.  26. 

e  nb f  author  of  “  A  Yellow  Aster”  has  for  her  heroine  a  clever  woman 
fuli  of  life  charming  and  audacious.  The  story  will  be  found  quite  up  to 
the  level  of  her  best  work.  ^ 

By  CYNTHIA  STOCKIST  Poppy 

[Nov.  2. 

Some  years  since  Cynthia  Stocldey  scored  a  distinct  success  with  her 
novel  Virginia  of  the  Rhodesians. ’  The  present  novel  is  much  longer 
and  more  ambitious  in  its  scope.  Poppy  Destin  is  an  original  creation,  a 
most  delightfully  fresh  study  of  a  beautiful  girl  born  in  Soutli  Africa. 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 


The  intruding  Angel 


[This  Day 

In  this  novel  the  author  of  “The  Column”  treats  in  a  sympathetic 
manner  of  a  phase  of  married  life— not  uncommon— of  a  couple  linked 
together  in  a  loveless  marriage. 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Pyramids 

This  novel,  which  is  a  counterblast  to  Hall  Caine's  new  novel  “The  White 
Prophet,”  is  already  in  a  FOURTH  LARGE  EDITION. 


London  : 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  House. 


|  From  Ever«u  $  c«;s  List. 

THE  POND,  and  Other  Stories 

U.y  CARL  EYVALD. 

Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

With  eleven  two-colour  drawings  by  H.  B.  Neil, son. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
bi^sT^3tVfia0thre‘St  ad-!es’  Therein  the  daily  ]ives  alu1  baMts  of  the 

AN  EDITOR’S  CHAIR 

A  Record  of  Literal  Experiences 
By  ERNEST  FOSTER. 

(For  20  years  Editor  of  “  Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal.”) 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Two  Novels  Worth  Reading 

MARCHESTER  ROYAL 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

The  FLIGHT  of  LORD  RHINCREYH 

By  GERALD  VILLIERS  STUART, 

Author  of  “  The  Soul  of  Croesus,”  &c. 


London  :  EVERETT  &  Co.,  42,  Essex-street.  W.C. 


Cl  TERILE  MARRIAGE ;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment 

kJ  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women  a  \r„,„  ta“lneni:- 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d.  omen-  A  New  Edition  just 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  88,  Gracechurcli  street. 
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THE  CAXTON  BALZAC 

The  only  Complete  and  Unexpurgated 
Edition  ever  Issued  in  England. 


A  Remarkable  Publishing  Enterprise. 

BM— MMHHiiMBaBBHWB—i — — MHHi 


NO  fact  in  the  literary  history  of  the  time  is  more 
encouraging  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  sound  literary  taste  than  the 
steady  progress  of  the  fame  of  Balzac  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  the  celebration  of  the  Balzac  Centenary  there 
began  one  of  those  strange  literary  awakenings  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account.  English  readers  became  anxious 
to  read  Balzac.  But  the  demand  was  for  the  complete 
text,  for  a  just  translation  that  should  give  the  works  of 
the  author  as  they  -were  written,  in  all  their  integrity  and 
without  gloss,  change  or  expurgation. 

Balzac  saw  all  Life,  all  Character,  and  all  happenings 
simply  as  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  stories. 
He  studied  humanity  and  the  machinery  of  society  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  was  himself  at  once  a  realist  and  a 
visionary. 

Balzac  never  idealised,  he  drew  men  and  women  as  they 
are.  And  so  his  novels  are  meat  for  the  strong,  and  they 
make  their  special  and  distinct  appeal  to  the  sincere  soul. 

An  Unexpurgated  Edition. 

The  issue  in  English  of  the  only  complete  and  unex¬ 
purgated  edition  of  the  works  of  Balzac  by  the  Caxton 
Publishing  Company  is,  therefore,  an  event  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  book-buyer  who 
has  knowledge  of  book  values. 

The  Magnificent  Illustrations. 

This  edition  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  great  French 
artists,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
ability  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  the  author.  The  fact 
that  the  originals  of  these  fine  pictures  were  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  their  excellence. 

The  illustrations  include  in  all  265  full-page  plates,  of 
which  52  are  etchings  printed  from  the  copper  plates. 

Type,  binding,  and  paper  have  all  been  specially  chosen 
in  a  style  befitting  the  definitive  edition  of  a  standard 
author. 

But  it  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  complete  and 
unexpurgated  edition  issued  in  English  that  the  Publishers 
naturally  desire  to  emphasise. 

These  beautiful  volumes  include  the  eighty  five  novels 
Honore  de  Balzac  wrote  in  his  twenty  active  working  years. 

The  Comedy  of  Life. 

The  marvellous  “  Comedie  Humaine,”  into  which  Balzac 
incorporated  so  many  of  his  stories  when  he  had  been 
writing  already  ten  years,  is  a  series  the  plan  of  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  History  of  Fiction. 

Its  subdivisions  were  continually  altered,  rearranged, 
and  added  to  by  Balzac  himself  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  “Human  Comedy” — or  “The  Comedy  of  Life  ’ 
consists  of  stories  of 

Private  Life,  Political  Life, 

Provincial  Life,  Military  Life, 

Parisian  Life,  Country  Life, 

all  connected  by  the  fine  web  of  a  narrative  that  has  the 

Paris  of  the  Restoration  for  its  centre. 

These  were  ultimately  classified  by  M.  Michel  Levy,  the 


Publisher  of  the  Paris  “Edition  Definitive,”  according  to 
the  author’s  final  intentions.  _ 

In  this  wonderful  series  of  profound  studies,  each  one  ox 
over  three  hundred  characters  stands  out  with  life-like 
fidelity,  each  endowed  with  its  distinct  personality,  an 
each  acting  as  such  a  character  would  act  through  the 
varying  stages  of  life. 

“Balzac  believed  in  decency,”  says  another  of  his  critics, 
“as  well  as  in  fidelity  to  realism,”  And  this  is  no  doubt 
the  right  place  in  which  to  emphasize  that  in  this  the 
only  complete  edition  in  English  ever  issued,  and  one  that 
embraces  all  that  is  in  the  original  the  translations  are 
scholarly,  as  well  as  literal  ones.  They  are  absolutely 
faithful  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  text  of  the  author  ; 
therefore  they  avoid  the  coarseness  that  is  so  marked  in 
the  works  of  less  skilful  translators,  who  render  literally 
without  regard  to  the  spirit. 

The  “  Droll  Stories  ”  of  Balzac  stand  alone.  They  are 
a  remarkable  series  in  which  he  reproduces  with  m&steily 
4  design  and  Rabelaisiaix  humour  the  France  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  All  are  included  here. 

TWO  FAMOUS  APPRECIATIONS. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  writes  : 

“It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  of  Balzac  s 
novels.  In  them  he  scales  every  height,  and  sounds  every  depth 
of  human  character.  The  qualities  of  Balzac  are  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  range  of  knowledge,  observation,  sympathy,  his  steadfast 
detei  mination  to  draw  every  line  and  shadow  of  his  subject,  and 
his  keen  analysis  of  character  and  conduct. 


“THE  ATHENJiUM”: 

“  Balzac— whose  work  has  had  more  influence  on  modern 
fiction  than  that  of  any  other  writer.” 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 


We  have  prepared  a  charming  detailed  prospectus 
containing  interesting  information  about  Balzac,  his 
life,  and  his  work,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  to  those 
who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  everything 
Balzac  wrote  and  its  arrangement  in  these  volumes. 
It  will  also  tell  you  all  about  this  Caxton  edition— the 
only  complete  and  unexpurgated  edition  ever  issued  in 
English— and  of  the  very  easy  terms  on  which  it  is 
supplied. 

To  the  Caxton  Publishing  Co., 

Surrey- street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  and  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part  : 

Detailed  prospectus  of  “THE  CAXTON  EDITION 
OF  BALZAC,”  with  terms  of  easy  payments. 


NAME 


(Send  this  form  or  a  postcard  mentioning  Truth.) 


ADDRESS 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  COTSWOLD  FAMILY:  HICKS  &  HICKS  BEACH. 

*  *  .  By 1M,S*  H?CKS  BEACH.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

throii'rlimilSif«  hitSf  ‘y  ,rar®  t0.  fi,ld  an  Lnsjish  fanI1,]y  of  great  age  whose  members  have  played  a  part  sufficiently  important 
re  sonil  r  rS^  for  their  papers  and  records  to  have  been  preserved  or  fortunate  enough  for  its  pictures/tombs,  and 
roiir^  r,:  ^  ^e,S^rV1Ved/ii(:  tA°it  l  °f  ,U<\  SJranSel£  thls  has  been  the  case  of  the  Hicks  and  Hicks  Beach  families, 
as  Sir  M Swf e<*  V^oiint  Si t-  Aldwyn  better  known  dunng  his  two  periods  of  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
•  S  Michael  Ilicks  Leach.  Mrs.  William  Hicks  Beach  has  indefatigably  collected,  arranged  and  explained  the  lar^e 

THE  LIFE  &  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  WOLFE. 

By  BECKLES  WILLSON.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUGHESSE  0E  DINO,  1831-35. 

.  .  Demy  8vo,  ios.  net. 

“*  interest  ,or  tl,e  li£l,ter  ,CMler' anJ  often  the  t"'° in,ereste 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVIII..  1814-15. 

By  GILBERT  STENGER.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  ios.  net. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  TERROR  :  A  Study  of  Paris  in  1793-85. 

By  G.  LENOTRE.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  3vo,  ios.  net.  [Next  meek. 

M  Lenotre  needs  no  introduction  to  students  of  history  as  an  authority  on  the  French  Revolution.  His  new  book 
deals  with  the  history,  day  by  day,  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  will  be  found  a  faithful  and  picturesque 
reconstruction  or  the  period.  r  ^ 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789=1793. 

,  *  T T.  •  f  .,  TJ,  B,yTfRIiNPE  -P'qA'  JfRpPOTKIN.  1vol.  Demy  8vo,  6s.  net.  [Next  meek. 

*  His  view  of  the  French  Revolution  is  Socialistic,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  nobody  better  fitted  to  put  forward  this 
hitherto  unwritten  point  of  view  than  the  author  of  “  Mutual  Aid.”  Written  by  one  whose  sympathies  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  masses  are  so  well  known,  this  hook  will  he  found  to  he  of  unique  historical  value  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  political  and  economic  student. 


ITALIAN  HOURS. 


By  HENRY  JAMES.  With  61  Plates  in  Pastel  and  Black  and  White  Illustrations  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Demy  S\o,  20s.  net.  [Next  meeli. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  Crown  4to,  15s.  net 

THE  CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.l.  With  60  Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net.  Also  Edition  de  Luxe 

42s.  net. 

ART  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  over  000  Half-tone  illustrations,  limp  cloth,  6s.  net. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR, 

By  ALPHONSE  BERGET.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE.  Popular  Edition.  Cloth  2 s.  net,  Leather  3s.  net, 


[Friday. 


HEINEMANN’S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

BELLA  DONNA. 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS.  2  Vols.,  4s.  net. 


THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS.  1  Yol.  3s.  net. 

HEDWIG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  MARCIA  IN  GERMANY. 

1  Yol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  SCANDALOUS 

MR  WALDO. 

By  RALPH  STRAUS.  1  Vo].,  3s.  net. 


LORD  KENTWELL’S  LOVE 
AFFAIR. 

By  F.  C.  PRICE.  1  Vol.,  3s.  net. 

A  SENSE  OF  SCARLET. 

By  Mrs.  H.  E.  DUDENEY.  (Next  Week.) 

1  Yol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  2  Vols.  4s.  net. 


Wlr.  HEINEMANN’S  Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  List  Post  Free. 

LONDON- :  WILLTAM  HEINEiVTANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

HUTUMift  6s.  NOVELS. 

TUC  i'Trn  M  :The  WateH0RACEa  a’nNESLE  Y 

THE  PAL  AO  Ini.  vachell. 

As  Beheld  by  a  Woman  of  Temperament. 

Daily  Telegraph.— “  A  remarkably  clever  study  (if  diverse  cbaracter.s 
and  a  deeply  interesting  story.  .'.  One  of  the  best  novels  that  Mr.  Vachell 
has  given  us  ;  a  book  to  be  read  and  remembered. 

Daily  Chronicle.— “  Mr.  Vachell,  with  this  forceful  and  dramatic  novel, 
will  strengthen  his  bold  on  the  large  public  which  looks  to  him  for  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  regular  fiction  refreshment." 

fViR.  JUSTICE  RAFFLES,  hornung. 

Pall  Malt.  G  vzettf. — “  In  these  vivacious  pages  we  meet  the  attractively 
unscrupulous  A.  J.  once  more.  .  .  .  Quite  amusing,  and  will  doubt'ess 
extend  the  already  large  circle  of  A.  J.’s  admirers.” 

DORRIESM  CARFAX:  NOWELL  GRIFFITH. 

A  Game  of  Hide  and  Seek. 

Large  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

SAN  CELESTINO:  Br/S^S?S' 

An  Essay  in  Reconstruction.  “  Admonition,”  “  Dromina,  &c. 

A  work  that  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  career  of  Celestius  V.,  the  man 
ever  remembered  for  his  connection  with  the  “  gran  rifiuto.  (  Bl— 

Small  demy  8vo,  10s-  6d.  net. 

GREAT  and  GREATER  BRITAIN 

The  Political,  Naval,  Military,  Industrial,  Financial, 
and  Social  Problems  of  the  Motherland  and  Empire. 

By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER, 

Author  of  “Modern  Germany,”  “British  Socialism,  &c. 

With  16  Illustrations.  Small  demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  AT  PRAYER. 

Bv  CHARLES  MORLEY,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  Board  Schools,’  &c. 

A  series  of  impressions  o£  various  places  of  worship  in  London.  The 
papers  describe  many  scenes  and  characters  encountered  where  London's 

Just  Published.  With  2  Maps.  Large  post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  THE  CONGO 

The  Pillage  of  the  Congo  Basin. 

Bv  E  D.  MOREL,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association,  Author  of 
“Affairs "of  West  Africa,”  “The  British  Case  in  French  Congo.”  “Red 
Rubber,”  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

*  *  The  primary  object  of  this  book  is  to  convey  the  conviction  that  Great 
Britain  caDnot  afford  to  be  beaten  in  the  struggle  against  the  Slave  System 
set  up  in  the  Congo  by  King  Leopold  as  autocratic  sovereign  of  the  Congo 

Free  State,  and  now  being  continued  by  King  Leopold  II. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Wnterloo-pln.ce.  S.W. 

“  Black  and  White  ”  says  “  MILLS  &  BOON  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  please  the  great  reading  public,  and  are  going  about  it  in  the  right  way.  ” 

MILLS  &  COON  will  issue  very  shortly  the  novel  of  that  phenomenal  success 
“THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS,”  a  delightful  story  of  passion  aud  pride  by 
Harold  Simpson  ;  28S  pages,  1/-  net. 

MILLS  A  BOON'S  Fiction  List  is  the  most  popular  of  1909.  Crown  Svo,  O  '-  each 

J.  Storer  Clouston .  THE,  PRODIGAL  F  ATHER. 

Winifred  Graham  .  MARY. 

Edgar  Jepson  &  Maurice 

Leblanc  .  ARSENE  LUPIN 

E.  S.  Stevens .  THE  VEIL. 

S  C.  Nethersole .  MARY  IIP  AT  GAFFRJES. 

Maurice  Baring  .  ORPHEUS  IN  MAYFAIR. 

Anthony  Partridge .  THE  KINGDOM  OF  EARTH. 

Lady  Troubridge .  THE  CHEAT. 

Helene  Vacaresco  .  ROYAL  LOVERS. 

G.  M.  White .  TESS  OF  ITHACA. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  IRELAND  Robert  Lynd,  8 /-  net. 

BRITISH  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBS  G.  D.  Abraham,  7/6  net. 
AUCTION  BRIDGE  Archibald  D^nn,  5/-  net. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOPHOLES  OF  RETREAT 

(A  Cowper  Day-book).  Hansard  Watt,  3/6  net. 

Please  write  for  MILLS  &  BOON’S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 

MILLS  &  BOON,  Ltd.,  49,  Whitcomb  Street,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C 

— ... - - - - - - — -  “  “ 

Rudyard  Kipling’s 

new  book 

ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS. 

Uniform  Edition.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Pocket  Edition.  On 
,  India  Paper.  Limp  Leather.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net.  Edition  de 

Luxe  (limited  to  775  copies.)  Hand-made  Paper.  Sateen  cloth. 

Medium  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 

“  Books  are  the  true  levellers. Dr-  L  W  K  Changing. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  to-morrow  a  book  destined  to  have  a 
n  pjreat  success,  and  it  should  be  ordered  trom  your  library  or  book¬ 
seller  at  once.  It  is  entitled  THE  TYRANT.  Crown  8vo,  6s..  by  Mrs. 
HENRY  HE  LA  PASTURE,  author  of  "The  Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor 

SC)OnrOotober  21  they  will  publish  the  most  delightful  book  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  new  volume  of  stories  of  characteristic  and  inimitable  humour 
by  VY  W  JACOBS,  entitled  SAILORS’  KNOTS.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Pie^corderatonce.  ^  ^  MAARTEN 

MAARTENs!  entitled  THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

'Ihpv  will  also  Dublish  to-morrow  JACK  CARS! ALKo  Ur  inc< 
POWER  HOUSE  Pby  SYDNEY  SANDYS.  Illustrated  by  STANLEY 
L  WOOH  Crown y8vo,6s.  This  is  a  thrilling  and  rousing  story 

describing  the  adventures  of  a  young  engineer.  uttvjk  entitled 

A  characteristic  and  most  human  book  by  W.  PETT 
SPLENDID  BROTHER,  is  now  ready.  Crown  8vo,  os.  Jlinaiy  asK 

for  if. 


worthed  lights. 

c:„  HILBERT  PARKER.  Second  edition.  Crown  Svo,  63. 
‘‘Itywilf  cast  a  spell  over  all  who  read  this  delicately  wrought 

V0.l>™ie^y]^^^l^fi^'ai)ie\l^eTches  quite  absorbing  to  re^.’^BSEkYEP. 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

Six  SHILLINGS 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS 
SAITHAVEN  (3s.  6d.) 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY 
TOIL  OF  MEN 
THE  COLUMN  OF  DUST 
AVENGING  CHILDREN 
SPLENDID  BROTHER 
THE  BURNT  OFFERING 
THE  FIRST  ROUND 
IN  AMBUSH 
THE  SEVERSNS 
THE  SQUIRE’S  DAUGHTER 
HAPPINESS 

LOVE  AND  THE  WISE  MEN 
CIANNELLA 
LOROS  OF  THE  SEA 
THIS  DAY’S  MADNESS 
THE  BRIDE 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA 
WATCHERS  BY  IPE  SHORE 
A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION 


EACH 

SIR  GILBE  RT  PARKER 
W.  W.  JACOBS 
G.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 
ISRA11L  QUERIDO 
EVELYN  UNDERHILL 
M1ARY  E.  MANN 
•W'.  PELT  RIDGE 
SARA  JEAN NKXTE  DUNCAN 
ST.  JOHN  LUCAS 
MARIK  VAN  VORST 
Mrs,  A.  SIDGWICK 
ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 
MAUD  STEP  NEV  RAWSON 
PERCY  WHITE 
Mrs.  HUGH  ERASER 
EDWARD  NOBLE 
MAUDE  ANNESLEY 
GRACE  RHYS 
H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
.T.  E.  PATTERSON 
RICHARD  MARSH 


MESSRSTMITHUEN’S  mew  books 

'please  write  to  Messrs.  METHUEN  for  their  new  illustrated 

alA  ^  an  ^unifonn  ^diMon  of  "'the  Works  of  OSCAR  WILDE  is  now 
a  new  a u  u  tt  t  m  t  rr,  X  It  lias  been  reset  from  new  type, 

are  now  ready  The  books  are 
charmingly  printed  in  Reap.  Svo,  and  cost  5s.  net  each  volume.  Ask  to 
see  the m° at  your  Bookshop  and  send  for  a  Prospectus. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  to-morrow  five  books  of  the  highest 

lnl(l)eMARIE  ANTOINETTE,  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  M.P.  Demy 

'©SHELLEY:  THE  MAN  AND  THE  POET,  by  A.  GLUTTON 

Brf  T^FDmNESVDAYS’6d0UEEN.  being  the  life  of  Lady  Jane 

'Tt^GOO^  COMPANY:  A  RALLY  OF  MEN .  By  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

Reap  Svo,  5s.  This  i«  uniform  with  “  The  OpenKoad  • 

TuniiniT's  OF  A  TERTIARY-  By  ELlZAl»EIil  WA1.LK- 
H[)USEHOeditorTof  °A  Little  Book%f  Life  and  Death.”  Pott  Svo, 

1SiwtavB  lust  issued  ROME,  by  EDWARD  HUTTON,  admirably 
illustrated  by  Maxwell  Armfield.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  It  is  uniform 
with  Mr.  Hutton  s  other  books  on  Italy. 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON 
E.  V.  LUCAS 
E.  V.  LUCAS 

(5s-  net.) 


TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES  (5s.) 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER  (5s.) 

A  WANDERER  IM  PARIS  (6s.) 

DARWINISM  &  MODERN  SOCIALISM 

UHiinmiein  ^  F.  \y.  HEADLEY 

HANDEL  (7s.  6d.  net.)  r.  a.  streatreild 

OLD  ETRURIA  &  MO0ERM  TUSCANY  (6s.  net  ) 

UI.U  MARY  L.  CAMERON 

MICHELANGELO  (1 2s.  6(1.)  s.  davies 

NAPOLEON’S  BROTHERS  (18s.  net.) 

HRrUUCun  g  W  A.  H.  ATTERIDGE 

THE  LAST  KING  OF  POLAND  (10s.  6d.  net) 

I  BIB:  “  R.  NISBET  BAtN 

«T  TERESA  OF  SPAIN  (7s.  6d.  net) 

£>1.  I  v  HELEN  H.  COLVILL 

im  THE  CANARIES  WITH  A  CAMERA  (7s.  6d.  net.) 

IN  lilt  l/HUftniwin  MARGARET  D’ESTE 

The  DECAY  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

(7s.  6d,net)  J-  McCABE 

MESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

(10s.  6d.  net)  frank  pod  more 

. i . ii-.-li-'  The  new  volume 

Ask  for  METHUEN'S  Sixpenny  Novels  eveiywnc 

is  A  WINTER’S  TAL&  by  MARY  E  MANN^aS  -g  SAMUEL  GELB. 

The  new  of  their  Sixmmywj. - - - - - - - 

^FmTF.N  &  CO-TiiTEssex-street,  London,  W.O. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel 

List  &  Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEN— Tbetruth  aboutGRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

JTX-  CORNELIUSBAD :  It  ig  the  leading  English  house. 

HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

by  EngTilh1! Kriclns  P°G 'ir  °°o w  g  lak<l &  Patronised 

T>  AD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

1J  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  1908,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

ijuHbiibUAAmuiunb.  Udiage.  Own  park,— lALLEGCrEK-WYESCH,  Prop. 

■jl/r  ONTREUX.-GRAND  HOTEL  BELMONT.  Themo-t 

-TTLpoplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux.  —  UNGEK-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

TXASLE— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

A  J  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iateGd.H.  Territet. 

Ilf  ONTREUX.-HOTSL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

LtX  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position.— LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

T^ASLE.-GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

1  *  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

MF^IC^“”0TEL  ENGLSSCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

nes  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Koy.Theatre  &  Roy.Pal.  H.C.  waterrunning  eachroom. 

OERLIN.-HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF,  Rooms  from 

o  marks  upwards ;  wi£h  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

11,  TUNiCH. -GRAND  HOTEL  LE8NFELDER.  First- 

LTX  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

PA?^?,S-~HOTEI-  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

V  /  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

INI'^'p'kES.  GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 
-L  1  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples.— Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 

CHA;TJ^  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

W  and  HOTEL  BERT  HOD.  3,300  ft.  Summar  and  winter  sports. 

TSJ-^^PLES.  PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

-L  i  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

n°L°GNE.- HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

v_  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria,  21-22. 

ATICE.— -TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses  :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

TAILOR.  B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

*  irst-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

pOPE^THAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 
VV  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

/NSTEITD.  HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

V-z  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

TNRESDEN— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

T-^A®'^®‘_~.H®TIEL  LOUVOBS,  Square  Louvois,  between 
-L  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

T> O ME.—  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 

IXUSSELDORF. — HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

J  J  APrts-  *  s>ugle  rms.  with  baths.— II.  HeDgst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 

]3°ME -HOTEL  QUIR5NAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

AL  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect.— BUCIIER-DURRER,  Prop.  ’ 

J^LORENCE— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

1  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans— G.  CANDR10N,  Proprietor. 

CHEMISTS-  H  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

T^LORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA,  First 

A  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

FALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable 

KJ  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms— Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADRUTT'S  EliBEN.’ 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

STHow°ilI1TrrTHE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

J  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths.  ^ 

T7REIBURG  (Elack  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

A.  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

rpENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

Z?JJLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURI. 

W  Fmly.hl.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

X  The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotei  Orotava. 

TERRITET— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

TTAMBURG— A.  BREMERNIANN,  First-class  Tailor 
J.JL  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  Q.P.O.  Ladies'  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ' 

rPE1^?ITET’SwitzerlaiDd  — GRAND  HOTEL&  ALPES 

Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele.  * 

TT AMB  URG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte 

1  -L  Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards! 

HTRIBERG (Black  Forest.)— SCHWARZWALD  HOT^i 
”iLtDLUST- 

pNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL,  First- 

JL  class,  facing Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.—  C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

TRTERLAKEN.- HOTEL  BEAU-SITE.  English  family 

JL  hotel,  near  central  station  and  steamboat  landing  Quiet  position 
.Splendid  views.  Large  garden.  Modern  comforts.  Terms  moderate  T 
WURTH,  Proprietor. 

XTIENNA.  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Kiirntnerring  next  to  the 

V  ■  Opera.  I he  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

AriENNA— HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  L.Seilemasse 

'  6'  Pat-  'W the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

T  OCARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season.  * 

WENNA.  -  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor 

v  Johan esgasse  3,  I.  Ladies'  hiding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

T  OCARNO.—  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

_LJ  family  hotel.  The  tavourite  residence  for  English  families. 

WTESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

»  T  BATHS— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  ICurhaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring. 

T  UGANO -GRAND  HOTEL METRQPOLE.  First-class. 

u  nrvlld .  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church — Pr.,  P.  BROCCA  1 

WIESBADEN  —  HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home 

T  T  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Outplace’ 

T  UGANO.-SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

JLJ  class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  vjew,lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms. 

WIESBADEN— PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Un- 

V  t  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  pel-  and  running  h.  A  c.  water 

TlfENTONE-HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 

LU.  Quiet  and  sheltered  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

WIESBADEN  -  RESIDENZ-MOTEL  and  BATH. 

T  T  Cent.&quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

MERA3ST  (S.  Tyrol)— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  firs 

cl.,  finst.  yw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomite 


II  TILAN.  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  NearCath 

ItJL  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&Rly.  Office  in  hotel.  Centralheating.  Suites  with  bath 


■]V/T ONTEEUX. — HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First  class 

Eng.  fmly.hl,  R^ntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms.— Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Pi  tress. 


ZURICH—  DOLDER.  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  Mav  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view 


z 


u  men. —  i  ne  neau  Kagei  mtsShnlGER  iNSTI- 
—  TUTION,  Hornerg  asse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  Us  to 


yURICH.-IM 

Zj  Hornergasse  9  Part. 


MOB8LIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency 

Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  seil. 
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Foreign  Pensions, 


\  ACHEW. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 
,  \  ciass  family  pension,  cfose  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

TYERLIN.—  PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamer  priv- 

I>  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psu.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.chgs. 

Berlin. — pension  hoeltzl-sheri  dan.  28,Pots 

damerStr.  Fst. -cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstras6e87.  First- 
cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

TJERLIN.—  PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 
|  >  w.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischet  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
— FKAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT,—  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  ali  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

.  ■ !  '  ■  """ 

BONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERQER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Crrdn.  Terrace.  Goodcookg. 

BRUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS.  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  AUcorofs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod. 

CIOLOGNE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

'  close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD. 

DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

DRESDEN.— PENSION  MESNCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 
Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCIvE. 

DRESDEN  — PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 
able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

DUSSELDORF.  PENSION  BBERWiRTH  ,28A.Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  Visitors. 

ORANKFURT  A/M.-ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

JJ  70  Wolfso-angstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 


FRANKFURT  A/m.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

Strasse 22.  First-cl. fmly. hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

Hamburg  — pen.  sghnesder,  Kiopstockstr.  23 p. 

Very  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

Hamburg. -pension  hoofe  jRotherbaum  Beneckestr, 

23 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

Lausanne.  —  pension  leidenfrost.  Near 

railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  bouse,  fine  pos-  Every  modem  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

Munich -pension  sulzer.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.&toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 


MUNICH— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse, 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 


T7IENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

Y  fortable  fam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 


ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 


liprr  tn  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  aceonimodaWon  in  the 
Mowint  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING, 
BURLING  SKIING  and  SLEIGHING  :  MONTANA  PALACE  ;  VILLARS-SUR- 
OLLON  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels; 

;  BEATENBEP.G,  two  hotels  ;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN, 
t v,r  hotels-  LENZERHEIDE.  Kurhaus  ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
A  U  BEPINE,  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL, 


R.M.S.P 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LONDON :  18,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur-street,  S.  W 


.. 
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TYRIGHTON. 

1 )  Unequalled  in  sit 


BELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms,  piecbj  jp  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments,  most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  froih  Hotel  attend  a 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.  _ ^  _ 

Birmingham.  —  imperial  hotel,  formerly 

ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams :  ‘  Acorn  or 
“  Imperial,”  Birmingham.  _ _ 

BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Old-established. 

_  _  _ "/situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 

rooms;  sea- water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine -,  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin. —  hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  th,e  Manager.  _ 

GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Coinfort  and  Luxury  Eleetric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

/^RAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

\JT  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. _ 

T  ONDON.— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J  j  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  miuutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.”  _ 

ONDON.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  FloorsFireproof 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Boqkokaft,  London. 

ALVERN- — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 
The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  &c„  ^w  open  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tarift  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOBRaCHELL. 


ARGATE. — WHiTE  HART  HOTEL. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


M 


Matlock  bath— royal  hotel  and  baths. 

Massaee  Electrical  and  Hydropathic  treatment  ol  every  kind.  .oaths 
connected  byhft  with  hotei-  FANWM ^BATTAGLIA  -C^ortably  heated 
throughout.  Physician  :  Cecil  bbarpe,  M.P.,  C.M.  A.  BU1TGLN,  Mana^ei. 

nPORQU AY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

i_  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 

and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 

Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

Coast,  v  isirois  rec  i  w>  WORSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail  IONIC  MEDICATION  Plom 
biere’s  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs  Sulphur  Waters  Trained  Masseur. 
Masseuse  and  Nurse.  Physician,  X.  D.  Luke,  M.D  UPv.GS. 


£3  3s.  per  week. 


Terms  from 
A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centpe  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment, 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Alby,m. 

COOK’S  NILE  SERVICES 

ESTABLISHED  39  YEARS. 


Frequent  sailings  between  CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  and  the  SECOND 
r \TAT?ACT  affording  opportunities  of  visiting  with  leisure  and  comfort  the 
principal  TEMPLES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  UPPER 

EGYPT-  FARES. 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 


NEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DAHABEAHS, 
of  various  sizes,  ON  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COMBINED  BOOKINGS 

vp-v Titian  and  Sudan  Railways  and  Cook’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 
ALL  POINTS  hi  UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  and  SON, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  and  Branch  Office*. 
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What’S  the  Time? 
Morning,  Noon,  or  Night  ? 

Always  the  right  time  for  a,  glass  of 

Wolfe’s 


Schnapps 


The 


Beverage  that  Benefits.” 


A  pure,  wholesome  spirit  containing  the  charms 
of  a  palatable  stimulant  with  the  cleansing  effects 
of  a  health  tonic.  As  good  for  ivomen  as 
for  men.  WOLFE’S  SCHNAPPS  has  received 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  doctors  all  over 
the  world  on  account  of  its  beneficial  action 
on  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  other  organs  of  the 
system.  It  mixes  happily  with  all  aerated  waters 
and  is  a  great  improvement  on  ordinary  gin  as 
an  appetiser  and  pick-me  up. 

Its  sale  is  world-wide,  Australia  alone  consul 
ing  1,500,000  bottles  in  1907,  1,385,748  in  19< 

Agents  for  United  Kingdom,  East  Indies,  and  Ceylon: 

FINSBURY  DISTILLERY  CO., 

Mor  land  Street,  London,  E.C. 

For  AUSTRALASIA  :  M  Moss  &  Co.,  Sydney 
For  SOUTH  AFRICA  :  Rolfes,  Nebel  A  Co.’ 

Port  Elizabeth,  and  E.  K.  Green  &  Co.,  Cape 
Town.  For  India:  C.  F.  Kellner  &  Co.,  Calcutta  ; 

Oakes  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Madras.  For  Mexico:  M. 

Zapata,  M.  Merida,  Yucatan.  For  Cuba: 

Michnelsen  &  Prasse.  Obrapia  IS,  Havana.  For 
ARGENTINE:  J.  F.  Macadam  &  Co.,  Buenos 
Aires. 

UDOLPHO  T TOLFJE  CO.,  NCW  TO  PTC. 

HHHSHasaMaMgEaaHnMaanro g  .-y— 
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FOOD 

is  primarily 
a  nutritive  food 
for  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  digestive 
debility,  or  during 
cevere  illness,  and  con¬ 
valescence.  But  a 
course  of  Benger’s  Food 
is  also  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  Benger’s 
Food  is  different  from  any 
other  food  obtainable — it  can  be 
served  prepared  to  suit  the  exact 
physical  condition  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 


/ Benger’s  Food  is  sold  in  fins  by  Chemists,  &c., 
everywhere. 


The  busy  man’s  greatest  asset  is  the 
saving  of  time* 


Bf  yogs  have  on 


AVON  Tyres 


either  for  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  speed  track,  or  the 
’ammer,  ’ammer,  ’ammer  of 
the  ard,  'igh  road,  you  have 
the  utmost  tyre  security 
in  this  best  of  British 
tyres — the  tyre  of  long  life. 

AVON  INDIA-RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Melksham,  Wilts:  Avon  House,  35,  Longr  Acre,  W.C. 

Contractor »  to  the  War  Office, 


Booklet  contain¬ 
ing  practical  article 
“On  the  Care  of 
Tyres,”  and  prices, 
post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Tyre 

Department. 


save  time  and 
save  expense. 

The  ideal  Cars  for  private  or  professional 
use  for  town  work  or  country  pleasure. 

Not  only  RELIABLE  for  SPEED  but  also  for 
WEAR.  Easy  buying,  easy  driving,  easy  running 

Head  Office,  Alexandria-!}  v-Glasgow. 

Glasgow  Depot:  92-94,  Mitchell  St. 
n  ^don— e.GreatMarlborouoh  St., W. 

112/14  H.p.  Standard  Side-En¬ 
trance  Car 

12/14  H.p.  Two-Seater  Car  .. 

14/16  H.p.  Standard  Side-En¬ 
trance  Car 

14/16  H.p.  Two-Seater  Car  .. 


v4*l 
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£285 

£275 

£375 

£355 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


Ltd. 


*03  fi  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  H. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  ltoad  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  pn  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  9 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  /  1.  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  1 18, m,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.E 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES, 


»  TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,600. 

Trtjte  Puzzles— as  will  be  seen  by  the  number  at  the  head  of  this  Competi- 

fjcjrj _ linyfi  now  completed  tlieir  sixteenth  century.  ,  . 

Nearly two  vea?a  ago-on  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  century-1  invited 
my  readers  to 'write  an  appropriate  ode  in  honour  of  the  occasion  ;  and  some  of 

the  odes  then  submitted  were  quite  good.  .... 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  set  a  similar  Competition  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  hereby  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  for 

Thk  Best  Ope,  of  an  Appropriately  Referential  Charac¬ 
ter,  in  Celebration  of  tee  Sixteenth  Centenary  of 
“  Truth  ”  Puzzles. 

I  may  say  the  term  ode  is  here  to  be  interpreted  in  the  widest  possible  sense— 
subject  only  to  the  provisos  that  i  must  not  exceed  sixteen  lines;  and  that  every 
line  must  rhyme  ivith  at  least  one  other  line. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  ode. 

(ii.)  All  odes  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  frst  post  on  Monday, 
October  25. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle  s  publication  to  the  PUZZLH 
EDITOR,  TRUTH  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Annea-gate,  London  b.  . 
The  answers  must  lie  signed  by  a  nim-de-ylwne  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  nob  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph  nor  by  Mnd 
whilst  in  the  ea«8  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  aud  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 

.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

V  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Duchess,  winner  of  fourteenth 
of  Truth  Prize  No.  1,539,  is  Mrs.  Barker,  Bargate  House,  Great  Grimsby, . 

Duchess  very  kindly  asks  me  to  band  over  her  share  of  Puze  money  to  1 

Toy  Fund,  for  which  I  beg  to  thank  her.  nt„r.  nWicnnu 

penny  Issor,  Ordnance.— I  have  to  thank  these  Competitors  for  obliging 
suggestions  for  future  Puzzles,  which  I  will  take  into  consideration.  , 

Paul  Jerome. — You  are  duly  registered  in  this  nom-de-plume.  Yeiy  pleased 
to  welcome  you  to  our  Competitions. 

VARIOUS  PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,597.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS — GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 
WHY  DO  WOMEN’S  CLOTHES  BUTTON  BACKWARDS? 


If.B. — I  regret  having  had  to  exclude  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  answers,  owing  to  their  exceeding 
the  limit  of  25  words. — The  P.E. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  woman  to  take  a  devious  course  to  attain  her 
end.  Hence  her  determination  to  button  back¬ 
wards. — Favonius. 

Ages  ago,  when  the  “  emancipation  ”  spirit  was 
in  embryo,  woman  decided  to  show  Iter  inde¬ 
pendence  of  man,  and,  as  a  start,  determined  to 
button  backwards. — Favonius. 

Is  it  symbolical  of  women’s  proper  position 
the  left,  as  when  they  marry?  but  in  great  and 
small  matters  they  will  soon  imitate  men.— 
Simplex. 

Why  are  your  buttons  left,  I  write, 

My  lady  fair? 

Women  are  wrong  and  you  are  right 
In  ev’ry  affair  1  .  .  . 

Simplex. 

The  first  habit  maker  was  Eve.  Adam  says : 

“  I  leaves  the  habits  to  her  ”  ;  and  Eve,  not  caring 
a  fig,  result  as  expected— bad  sewing.— Diedfohecs. 

Because  a  woman  loves  some  one  to  share  in  her 
dressing  and  undressing,  and  her  backward  but¬ 
tons  help  her  to  gratify  this  desire.— Northlander. 

Because  she  thinks  it  arouses  a  man’s  curiosity, 
and  may  induce  him  to  probe  into  deeper  things, 
her  buttons  being  a  gentle  lure  thereto.— North- 
lander. 

Because  a  woman  dresses  with  the  help  of  a 
lady’s-maid  or  husband,  and  it  is  for  the  latter  s 
benefit  that  the  buttons  are  reversed— Rialto. 

Why  should  the  cares  of  dressing  vex 
The  languid,  gentle  female  sex? 

Her  spouse  attires  her  figure  trim; 

The  buttons  are  reversed  for  him.— Rialto. 

When  buttons  were  first  used  they  may  have 
been  placed  on  the  left  of  some  women’s  clothes, 
and,  not  being  altered,  originated  the  custom.— 
A.  E.  D. 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  sex,  women  may  have 
inherited  a  reverse  action  to  men  as  regards  but¬ 
toning  clothes.  Hence  those  buttons  on  the  left.— 
A.  E.  h. 

Because  ’'Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction 
still.”  Tope's  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  II.,  line  270. 

—Jim. 

Because  woman's  is  the  right  (handed)  waj . 
Jim. 

Because  they  start  right,  they  get  left,  they 
write  from  left  and  finish  right.  Ruth. 

Man  has  buttons  on  the  right,  he  finds  it  e-.sier 
so ; 

Woman,  in  all  things  to  assert  “  her  right  ’’  likes 
contrariness  to  show.  Times. 

A  woman’s  views  to  man's  contrary, 

Has  buttons  on  the  right  but  rarely-. 

Man’s  oft  left-handed,  that’s  why 
His  buttons  to  the  right  do  lie. 

Elmes. 

Because  woman's  left  hand  forms  a  mere  ad¬ 
junct  to  her  right.  Seldom,  if  ever,  left-handed, 
she  never,  like  many  men,  uses  either  hand 
almost  indifferently.- Madge. 

Because  the  buttonholes  lie  nearest,  the  woman's 
right  hand,  which,  unlike  men,  she  always  uses, 
even  in  unskilled  work,  in  preference  to  her  left. 
— Madge. 

Why  they're  “  backward  ”  in  butt'ning  their 
wear’s — 

The  query  to  day.  Sir? 

’Tis  because  they  would,  in  all  affairs, 

Have  their  (own)  way,  Sir. 

Rimabel. 

Whv  they  button  them  backward,  to  left? 

(Maybethouglit  merely  buttoned  despite), 

’Tis  because  they  say  each— 'else  bereft— 

To  have  their  own  way’s  only  right. 

Rimabel. 


Because  “women’s  rights”  are  men’s  wrongs. 

— Buttons. 

But  they  don’t.  Woman,  seeing  man’s  mistake, 
put  her  buttons  right.  Man,  not  understanding 
“  what  every  woman  knows,”  still  thinks  his  left 
is  right. — Buttons. 

Because  Eve  put  her  first  apron  on  backwards. 
Adam  said  it  was  wrong,  and  it  has  been  so 
ever  since. — (Miss)  E.  A.  Lawrence. 

Because  women  have  sense  enough  to  seize 
upon  the  right,  place  it  at  top,  and  let  all  that 
is  left  go  under.— Peggie. 

To  defend  themselves,  in  ancient  day, 

’Gainst  varlet,  chump,  and  clown. 

Their  left  hands  held  their  wardrobes  gay, 
Whilst  the  right  could  strike  them  down. 

Ordnance. 

Whilst  dressing  themselves,  the  female  mind, 
Gazing  into  mirrors  so  bright, 

To  their  actual  movements  are  totally  blind, 
Hence  the  buttoning  from  left  to  right. 

Ordnance. 

I  Should  think  it.  came  from  women’s  left,  arms 
being  generally  in  use  to  carry  their  babies. 
— Muz-Muz. 

Formerlv,  women  who  could  afford  buttons  could 
also  afford  maids.  To  the  wearer  they  fasten  back¬ 
wards,  but  the  maid  buttons  them  from  Jeit  to 
right.— Trot. 

Surely  women’s  clothes  button  in  tbe  way  natural 
to  right-handed  folk.  Men',  to  keep  the  right  hand 
free  for  defence,  always  buttoned  with  the  left. 
— (Miss)  Winifred  German. 

In.  olden  da)vs  all  mothers  nursed  their  babies, 
invariably,  on'  their  left.  arms,  leaving  the  light 
free  to  rearrange  the  dress.  Hence  the  present 
fashion. — Leo. 

Because  a  woman,  with  her  way  of  buttoning, 
can  more  readily  use  her  right  hand  in.  the  opera 
tion. — Almaviva. 

Because  woman,  being  the  natural  complement 
of  man,  .should1  have  her  buttons  put  on  in  a 
complementary  manner.— Almaviva. 

Decorations,  as  medals,  ribbons,  flowers,  are 
worn  on  the  left  side.  Buttons  are  ornamental. 
Conceited  male  creatures  advertise  ignorance  by 
placing  them  on  the  right. — Clyde. 

Man  on  the  right  side,  woman  on  the  left,  consti¬ 
tute  a  pair ;  therefore  the  buttons  are  placed  to  the 
outside,  as  on  boots,  gloves,  etc.— Clyde. 

Reverse  the  buttons  and  buttonholes,  oh,  mascu¬ 
line  critic,  and  “  do  up  ”  your  wife’s  dress,  fasten¬ 
ing  at  the  back.  You  will  then  see  the  reason 
why.— Gem. 

It  is  said  that  most  eiever  people  have  been 
left-handed.  Therefore  it  is  naturally  assumed 
that  this  peculiarity  must  predominate  amongst 
the  gentler  sex. — Maria. 

Buttons  and  button-holes  were  invented  by 
women,  using  their  right  hands  to  button  from 
right  to  left.  The  first  man’s  tailor  must  have 
been  left-handed.— Amanuensis. 

Women  button  their  clothes  the  opposite  way 
to  men  out  of  sheer  natural  perversity.  After 
all,  are  they  not  the  “opposite”  sex?— Genera. 

This  feminine  idiosyncrasy  has  its  cause  in  the 
obvious  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  some  one  stand¬ 
ing  behind  or  in  front  to  unbutton  the  dress.— 
Mazzebaker. 

An  atavistic  trait.  Man,  the  superior  intellect, 
made  the  first  dress  for  his  mate.  He  wanted 
to  unbutton  with  one  grasp  of  the  right  hand. 
—Mazzebaker. 

Women  use  the  right  hand  to  perform  their 
most  natural  and  important  duty— attention  to 
dress — especially  as  the  “  material  ”  is  more  fra¬ 
gile  than  men's.— Veni. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  makes  those 
|  of  a  man  button  forwards.— Issor. 


Being  unnecessarv  for  women  to  have  their 
hands  free  for  defensive  purposes,  they  make 
full  use  of  the  natural  incentive  to  use  their 
right. — Yici. 

When  man  gave  woman  his  left  arm  because 
he  required  the  right  to  defend,  and  button,  she 
had  only  her  left  one  free  for  buttoning.— Issor. 

Ladies  alwavs  walked  oil  left  of  men,  once. 
Rio-ht  hand,  therefore,  usually  engaged.  Buttons 
placed  left  gave  left  hand  access  to  bodice,  get 
handkerchief,  etc.— Cleite  Ainm. 

That  she  may  have  fhe  right  hand  free  to  take 
the  pins  out  of  her  mouth. — Stumps. 

Because,  perforce,  the  left  hand  is  used'  for 
buttoning  up,  and  upon  that  hand  my  lady  dis- 
plaj's  her  stock  of  rings. — Djalfi. 

Because  Madam  Eve  held  together  her  garment 
of  leaves  with  the  left  hand,  while  she  proffered 
the  apple  with  the  right. — Djalfi. 

Aurelia  had  a  small  left  hand,  which  wishing  to 

display,  '  ,  ,  , 

O’er  buttons  placed  quite  near  her  heart,  her 
taper  fingers  stray.  J-  McGrigor  Allan. 

“  These  odious  men,”  Suffrages,  said,  “  are  all  of 

sense  bereft ; 

Their  right  hands  are  required  to  do  what  we 
accomplish  with  our  left  ”  ! 

J.  McGrigor  Allan. 

Women’s,  clothes  button  backwards  for  con¬ 
venience;  women,  generally  being  in  a  hurri , 
can  button  easily  with  left  hand,  leaving  right, 
for  manipulating  last  moment  trifles.  Whiteside. 

Women’s  clothes  button  backwards  because 
more  convenient,  women’s  natural  method  being 
to  bring  hole  -over  button,  while  men  push  button 
up  through  hole. — Whiteside. 

In  buttoning,  the  fingers  pass  over  the  thumb. 
Hence,  down  tbe  front  the  buttons  are  on  the 
right ;  down  a  woman’s  hack  on  the  left.  Pibos. 

The  reason  is  that  women  were  accustomed 
to  use  button  hooks,  pulling  the  button  from  left 
side  through  hole  on  right.- — The  Rover. 

Because  women  consider  the  men  s  way  back¬ 
wards  it  is' like  driving  with  the  right  hand' 
and  whipping  with  the  left. — Sir  P.  Felis. 

Because  tbev  judge  that  men’s  way  wrenches 
off  the  buttons,  from  the  frequent  requests  of 
these  poor  helpless  creatures  to  have  them  sewn 
on. — Sir  P.  Felis. 

There  is  no  other  but  a.  woman's  reason.  They 
do  it.  so  because  they  do  it  so.  (With  apologies 
to  Shakespeare.)— Ciletta. 

She  sews  on  tbe  left,  for  then  you  can  see, 
With  a  man  on  the  right  a  balance  there'd  be. 

Woodpecker. 

“  Why  buttons  on  the  left?  ”  I  write 
Mv  lady  fair. 

Say  we  are  wrong  and  you  are  right. 

What  more,  dear  Sir? 

Simplex. 

No  ;  the  button-hole,  being  the  principal  part, 
should  be  right  side— therefore,  women  must  be 
correct, — Frances. 

Women’s  clothes  button  backwards  because, 
when  buttons  were  invented,  the  women  who 
could  afford  to  wear  them  had' maids  to  fasten 
them.— Harry. 

All  clothes  originally  buttoned  woman’s  way- 
easier  for  right  hand.  Men  adopted  present  style 
in  chivalrous  days,  when  right  band  always  held 
sword  or  spear.— Marsovia. 

Because  man  seized  the  right,  and  woman  took 
what  was  left.— Malignant. 

Because  being  left  to  woman,  it  was  right  for 
some  one  else  to  button  her  up.— Malignant. 

Buttons,  as  other  things,  originated  with  the 
leaders  of  fashion.  Hence  the  difference  m  posi¬ 
tion  to  suit  the  inevitable  maid.  Buttoning  be¬ 
hind  confirmed  the  practice.— Trioksy. 
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Women  may  have  had  their  garments  buttoned 
for  them,  and  it  would  be  easier  for  the  buttoner 
to  reverse  the  order  of  button  and  button  holes. 
•— E.  P.  C. 

In  suckling  children,  mothers  may  have  found 
the  present  feminine  style  of  buttoning  more  con¬ 
venient. — E.  P.  C. 

Because  many  women  prefer  something  rather 
complicated  and  subtle  to  anything  simple.— 
Spartan. 

Because,  having  got  the  ng.n^e  of  being  irra¬ 
tional,  they  think  they  may  as  well  be  so.— 
Spartan. 

A  custom  of  olden  times  when  the  lady’s  place 
was  on  the  gentleman's  left,  go  as  to  allow  his 
sword  arm  to  be  free.— J.  D.  Maclean. 

Ladies’  clothes  are  generally  fastened  by  a 
maid,  hence  the  buttons  and  buttonholes  being  op, 
the  opposite  side  to  men’s  clothing. — Taffy. 

Cos  they  don't!  It  is  we  men  who  button  with 
the  less  handy  left  hand  may  be  said  to  button 
backwards. — Parrot. 

Pame  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  ’0  ; 

Her  ’prentice  ban’  she  tried1  on  man, 

An’  then  she  made  the  Lasses,  O. 

Parrot. 

Women’s  garments  were  originally  fastened  by 
pins,  brooches,  or  clasps.  These  are  more  easily 
fastened  from  right  to  left.  Woman \s  conserva¬ 
tism  has  prevented  any  change: — Salmund. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  surely  no  one 
can  deny*  the  fact  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
habit  (dress). — Margate  Hoy. 

Because  dressmakers  have  been  hold  by  their 
client’s  (don’t  forget  the  apostrophe)  friends  and 
husbands  that  it  is  easier  to  unfasten  back¬ 
wards. — Paul  Jerome. 

It  is  all  “  cussedness,”  a  sheer  love  of  con¬ 
trariety,  for,  as  Pope  says,  “  Woman’s  at  best  a 
contradiction  still .  ’  ’—Pen wick. 

Woman,  is  in  resentment  against  her  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  consequently  her  backward  and  left-hand 
adjustments  of  her  habiliments  show  a  desire  to 
pacify  her  rebellious  temper.— Milliner. 

Woman  proudly  deems  it  a  big  share  of  her  dutv 
to  bear  patiently  the  torments  of  crucifixion  in 
carrying  out  the  decrees  of  barbaric  fashions  — 
Milliner. 

Transposed  right  and  left  in  the  mirror  appear. 
As  the  ladies  by  mirror  their  dress  engineer, 

The  cause  of  the  idiosyncracy’s  clear. 

Dobbin. 


In  accordance  with  the  sweet  unreasonableness 
of  the  sex,  there  is  no  reason  either  for  or  in 
this  custom. — Amuinn. 

Because  many  ladies  “  habit  "-ually  get  on 
the  “  wrong  side  ”  of  the  men. — Gladiator. 

It  is  one  of  the  methods  adopted  to  show  the 
.superiority  of  women’s  ‘j  habits  ”  over  those  of 
the  men. — Gladiator. 

It  is  only  one  of  the 
men. — Juno. 


whims  ”  of  t  he  "  whim  ” 


To  prove  they  “  don’t  care  a  button  ”  so  long 
as  they  can  “hook”  a  man  when  he  “eyes” 
them. — Juno. 

Because  women  delight  in  taking  as  opposite 
view  to  the  men.— Lonsdale. 

They  want  the  men  to  believe  there  is  at  least 
one  thing  in  which  they  are  “  backward.” — Lons¬ 
dale. 

Woman,  being  the  other  half,  or  counterpart, 
of  man,  it  follows  that  the  outer  covering  of 
each  should  be  fastened  in  an  opposite  direction 
so  as  to  make  a  harmonious  whole, — V.C. 

Because— to  use  an  Irishism — woman  is  always 
“  contrairy.” — V.CJ. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  emotions.  Women  are 
swayed  by  heart  affections,  therefore  the  right 
hand,  naturally,  moves  towards  the  left  side. — 
Georgina. 

When  the  world  first  began 
We  were  formed  on  a  plan — 

That  deft,  to  the  left, 

We  might  get  on  the  right  side  of  man  ! 

Georgina. 

The  reason  why  a  woman’s  drees 
Hus  all  it-s  buttons  on  the  left 
Is  very  simple,  I  confess' — 

Because  of  reason  she’s  bereft. 

Ballantrae. 

Truth  asks :  “  Why  on  the  left-hand  side 
Is  button’d  all  that  women  wear?” 

In  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied, 

In  all  things  woman’s  “  au  eontraire.” 

Ballantrae. 

Probably  intended  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
custom  of  women  wearing  upon  the  left  hand 
the  “plain  gold  band.” — Celia. 

Perhaps  signifies  some  tangible  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  men,  and  their  rights  to  govern 
women. — Celia. 

Women  button  their  clothes  in  the  way  which 
comes  naturally  to  them.  It  is  only  “  backward  ” 
from  a  man’s  point  of  view. — Eillod. 


Man  had  the  right  to  choose  first,  and  woman 
had  to  take  what  was  left. — Cosmos. 

Women  button  their  clothes  backwards  from 
force  of  habit,  dating  from  infancy ;  their  distinc¬ 
tion  in  dress  is  often  casual  observers’  only  guide 
to  sex. — Eillod. 

Because  women  always  seem  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  reverse®. — Leaf  Rule. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  : — 

“ .  .  .  varium  et  mutabile  semper  faemina.” — 
Verbum  Sap. 

Because  women,  on  meeting  with  reverses, 
manage  to  pull  themselves  together. — Leaf  Rule. 

Formerly  men  and  women  walked  more  with 
arms  linked.  The  man’s  right  and  the  woman's 
left  were  thus  free.  Argali—  the  position  of  the 
buttons.— H.  Wynotte. 

To  make  distinction  from  men’s  clothes,  which 
buttoned  left  over  right,  so  that  the  right  hand 
could  quickly  seize  weapon  concealed'  in  left 
inner  pocket. — Piers  Peniles. 

Clasped  hands,  right  over  left,  is  considered  a 
sign  of  governance,  hence  the  feminine  garment 
buttons  right  over  left  to  indicate  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion.— Piers  Peniles. 

Statistics  show  females  exceed  males.  Why  call 
the  minority  right,  the  majority  wrong?  It  is 
begging  the  question.  Perhaps  men’s  buttons  are 
the  backward  ones. — Consilium. 

'Sine©  their  clothes  generally  fasten  at'  the  back, 
this  arrangement  of  buttons  is  easier  for  the 
handmaid.  When  in  front,  it  is  merely  for  uni¬ 
formity.— Consilium. 

Because  for  years  their  dresses  fastened  at  the 
back,  and  the  backward  way  became  so  natural  to 
them  that  they  are  unable  to  lpave  it-  off  now, 
when  they  generally  fasten,  in  front.— Game  B. 

Women’s  clothes  button  from  the  right  because 
most  people  are  right-handed.  Men  began  but¬ 
toning  from  (he  left  so  as  to  leave  the  sword-hand 
free. — Bern. 

The  buttons  on  women’s  clothe3  are  so  placed 
that  their  husbands  may  be  able  to  fasten  them 
from  left  to  right  like  their  own  buttons. — 
Cherub. 

What  can  be  the  reason  other  than  that  women 
choose  to  show  their  superiority  over  men  by  their 
“  ambi-dexterity  ”? — Blencathra. 

Because  they  have  a  genius  for  aboriginal 
originality  and  paradoxical  perversity.— Mogul. 

Woman  is  defiant  and  resentful,  .and  goes  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  man,  when  he  is  trying  to 
restrain  her  wild  frivolities.— Sophia. 
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Interest  upon  the  whole  of  the  present  issue  of  100,000  Shares  is  guaranteed  for  Six  Years  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

.  ( Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  doted  1st  November,  1S81.) 

The  British  North  Borneo  Company  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Government)  holds  sovereign  and  territorial  rights  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo,  which  is 

a  British  Protectorate  comprising  an  area  of  about  31,000  square  miles. 
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a  period  of  six  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  non-guaranteed  share  for  every  two  guaranteed  shares  originally  allotted  Certificates  will  be  issuer 
to^each  original  allottee  in  respect  of  these  option  rights.  issuer 

The  Government  guarantees  a  minimum  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  Guaranteed  Shares  for  a  period  of  six  vrars 
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ine  Guaranteed  Dividends  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  May  1  and  Nov.  1  in  each  year,  the  first  payment,  a  full  half-year’s  interest,  being  made  on  May  1, 1910. 
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This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  amongst  other  objects, 
c.  acquiring  from  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  of  37,  Threadneedle- 
street,  London,  E.C.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Government),  a  Con¬ 
cession  of  5,000  acree  of  land  in  British  North  Borneo,  to  be  held  on  a  999 
years  lease,  as  from  January  1,  1910,  and  of  cultivating  Para  Rubber 
thereon.  The  property  i®  served  by  the  State  Railway,  and  lies  between 
the  Jv imams  and  Bangawan  Rivers,  and  is  distant  about  35  miles  from  the 
lort  of  Jesselton.  (See  map  accompanying  the  prospectus.) 

Ihe  whole  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  will  be  held  free  of  quit  rent  but 
otherwise  it  will  be  subject  to  the  Land  Regulations  (1894)  of  British 
.North  Borneo. 

The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  district  in  which  the  Company’s 
Estate  la  situated  are  excellent,  and  the  growth  of  Para  Rubber  trees  excep¬ 
tionally  rapid  Ihe  Manager  of  the  British  Borneo  Para  Rubber  Company, 
Limited,  which  Company’s  Estate  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  tnis  Com¬ 
pany  s  property,  reported  some  eight  months  ago  that  a  number  of  trees, 
when  only  31  months  old,  averaged  17in.  in  circumference  3ft.  from  the 
ground. 

The  attention  of  investors  is  specially  drawn  to  the  following  very  im¬ 
portant  advantages.: — 

1.  The  Government  has  agreed  not  to  charge  any  export  duty  on  Rubber 
grown  on  the  Company  s  Estate  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  April  1,  1905. 

2.  Holders  of  Shares  of  the  present  issue  will,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government,  be  assured  the  receipt,  during  six  years  from  the  date  of 
incorporation  of  the  Company,  of  dividends  at  the  rate  qf  £5  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  respeot  of  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  Guamnleed  Shares 
held  by  them. 

3.  Allottees  of  the  present  i9sue  will  have  the  right,  of  calling  for  the 
unissued  non-guaranteed  shares  at  par  over  a  period  of  six  years  from  the 
date  of  incorporation  in  the  proportion  of  one  non-guaranteed  share  for 
every  two  guaranteed  shares  originally  allotted.  Certificates  will  he  issued 
to  each  original  allottee  in  respect  of  these  option  rights. 

The  Concession  agreement  provides  that  the  money  advanced  in  respect 
of  the  guaranteed  dividends  shall  be  refunded  to  the  Government,  without 
interest,  out  of  profits  earned  by  the  Company  exceeding  6  per’  cent,  in 
any  year  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  for  the  time  being  paid  up;  and  also 
that  no  Debentures  or  Preferred  Shares  can  be  issued  until  such  payment 


SOLICITORS.— Messrs.  STEPHENSON,  HARWOOD  and  CO., 

31,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C 

AUDITORS.-Messrs.  TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  and  CO.,  41,  Coleman-street 

London,  E.C. 

SINGAPORE  AGENTS.— GUTHRIE  and  GO.,  Limited. 
SECRETARY  AND,  REGISTERED  OFFICE  (pro  tern.). — HAllINGXON 
G.  FORBES,  37,  Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.C, 

Fronpectus, 

without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Government.  The  agreement  also 
provides  that  the  Company  shall  not  during  the  said  period  of  six  years, 
rJtiirvT1*’  Fre'7*ous  written  consent  of  the  Government,  expend  less  than 
£0,000  or  more  than  £10,000  per  annum  on  planting  arid  cultivating  on 
the  said  5,000  acres,  or  purchase  any  additional  land. 

The  Shares  of  several  Companies  whose  Concessions  were  acquired  from 
the  Government  already  stand  at  a  considerable  premium,  e.g., 

THE  BRITISH  BORNEO  PARA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  regis¬ 
tered  in  April,  1905,  on  which  4  per  cent,  dividends  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  for  six  years.  Present  market  price  of  £1  shares,  about  17s 
premium. 

THE  TENOM  (BORNEO)  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  registered  in 
January,  1906,  on  which  4  per  cent,  dividends  are  guaranteed^  as  above. 
Present  market  price  of  £1  shares,  about  11s.  -6d.  premium. 

From  the  price  at  which  these  Companies'  shares  stand  when  the 
guarantee  has  run  more  than  half  its  term,  it  will  be  seen  that  (he  value 
of  the  six  years’  option  to  which  allottees  of  this  issue  are  entitled  may 
be  very  considerable.  y 

The  Government  has  undertaken  to  fell  at  its  own  expense  500  seres  of  iunMe 
forming  part  of  the  5,000  acres,  and  to  pay  all  expenditure  in  Borneo  on  the 
Estate  up  to  the  1st  January,  1910.  eo  on  lne 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Working  Capital  provided  by  this  issue  should  be 
sufficient  to  plaut  and  bring  into  bearing  nearly  one-half  of  Lhe  area  comprised 
m  the  Concession.  The  Company  should,  shortly  after  the  expiry  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantee,  be  in  receipt  of  a  revenue  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  nav  sub¬ 
stantial  and  increasing  dividends.  *  J 

The  consideration  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for  the  Concession  and  the 
benefits  conferred  thereby,  is  £25.000  in  cash.  concession  ana  tne 

The  Government  lias  the  right  of  nominating  one  Director  which  h« 
not  yet  been  exercised. 

Application  is  intended  to  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  London  Sfoci- 
Exchange  for  a  special  settlement  and  quotation  London  Stock 

Full  prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  applications  will  alone  be 
received)  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  maV  be  obtained  from  the 

menterflt’  ^tors  and  Auditors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Gove  1 

ment  at  37,  Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.O 
Dated  October  12,  1909. 
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Colman’s 

mustard 


f0  tiv 


The  “  tingle  ”  of  a 
cold  bath :  that  in¬ 
describable  feeling 
of  refreshment 
from  head  to  foot 
— you  can  get  it 
with  better  and 
more  invigorating  effect  from  a  hot 
or  tepid  bath  to  which  a  couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  or  so  of  COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD  have  been  added.  It 
refreshes  and  never  fails. 
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INGRAM  &  Royle,  Lv,  london.  Liverpool  &  Bristol. 

- OF  ALL  CREM/STS  &  ORUG  STORES.  - r 


ITYPEWfilTERS 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 


TEL.  2542  GERR. 

Esmeralda 

CORSETIERE. 

P 

V/ORSETS  FOR  ALL  PRESENT  FASHIONS  GIVING 
GRACEFUL  OUTLINE  WITHOUT  COMPRESSION. 

,/\.LL  CORSETS  MADE  ON  THE  PREMISES  UNDER 
PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

§ELF-MEASUREMENT  FORMS  FOR  COUNTRY  CUSTOMERS 
ON  APPLICATION.  f^ATlSFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CCUcn  A  I  n  A  9’  NoRTH  Audley  St., 
jAolVIhKALDA  grosvenor  Sq.,  W. 


j  ByKcyal  Warrant? 

ROBINSON 
&  CLEAVER’S 

Irish 

Linen 

World  renotuned  tor 
quality  and  price 


Irish  Damask  and  Household 
Linen. 

The  production  of  our  own  Looms  from  the 
least  expensive  to  the  finest  qualities  at 
Belfast  prices.  Dinner  Napkins,  f  by  fyard, 
5/6  doz.  Table  Cloths,  2i  by  3  yards,  5/1 1 
each.  Linen  Sheets,  15/4  per  pair.  Pillow 
Cases,  frilled  lineD,  1/4 %  each. 

Irish  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Almost  every  make  kept  in  stock  in  our 
well-known  reliable  qualities.  Ladies' 
Linen  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  3/9  doz. 
Gentlemen’s  Liuen  Hemstitched  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  6/10  doz. 

Collars  and  Shirts. 

Made  from  linen  woven  in  our  own  Looms. 
Fourfold  Collars,  4/11  doz.  Dress  Shirts, 
“Matchless”  Quality,  5/11  each.  Old 
shirts  refitted,  l4/>  per  half-dozen. 

Price  lists  and  samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

40,  W,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 


TAVIAD’Q  ITh  74.  CHANCERY  LANE,  and  92.  QUEEN  ST. 
lAxlAIK  O  LID.,  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON, 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

Caledonian  ’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream, White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  11£d.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

PULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLANDS  LYE 

165,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow* 


M Will//, 


HI  W 


Is  the  brand  of 
Underwear  which  is 
sold  to  you 

DIRECT  ftrhT  MILLS. 

Made  from 

Best  PURE  WOOL,  and 

Guaranteed  UnshrinKabte 

Write  for  Free  Book  with  Patterns 
to 

Dept  20,  ATHEENIC  MILLS, 

Hawick,  Scotland. 


■rErFERVESCCNCE  PURELY  MWUWflj. 

\MXtssss?  ~  " 

WURAL 

MINERAL TABLE  WATER. 

STAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURE*D  by  individual 
tuition.  Adults  and  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Particular8 
and  testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
London,  W.C. 
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Appeal. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

ESTABLISHED  I  757. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN-. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb',  to  the  Bank,  £2  500. 
Upwards  of  3,b00  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. — NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  live  years. 

SETS  FROSVS  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchcre  in  Troth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone:  1,573,  Holborn. 

THE  BUSINESS  EXHIBITION.”  — 

When  you  are  visiting  the  Business  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  October 
14  —  23,  call  on  us  at  Stand  No  1  2  C,  and  let  us  explain  how  we 
find  "Right  Places  for  Right  Men”— how  our  large,  thoroughly 
equipped  organisation  markets  a  man’s  ability  as  he  could  not 
do  to  the  same  advantage.  Olympia  ’phone: — 1201  Kensington. 
If  not  visiing  the  Exhibition,  Write  us  to=dey  for  details  of  our 
Service. 

167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 


HAPGOODS  Ltd., 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM ,  &c.,  drink 

(S  Me 
Sprang) 

Onn  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents:  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st.,  E.C. 
Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 


VfCHY-CELESTINS 


Brusson  Jeunei 

DIABETIC  BREAD 

For  DIABETES,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  and  OBESITY. 

The  only  Palatable  Diabetic  Bread. 

Of  all  Stores,  Balters,  Chemists,  &c.  Free  sample  from— 
Etabts.  BRUSSON  JEUNE,  7,  Bedford  Chambers,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  PROBLEM 
OF  PERFECT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  ivomen  have  to  face,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beecham’s  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
ivith  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles ,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

is  SOL WEB 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value— -you  will  enter  into  both  ivork  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  unit  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 

BY  TAKING 

BEECHA  M’S 
PILLS » 

Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 
Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  ///.}  (56  pills )  &  2  9  ( 168  pills). 
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entre  nous. 


f|IHL  KING  will  drive  on  Monday  morning  from 
Quidenham  to  Norwich.  His  Majesty  is  to  present 
colours  to  the  Norfolk  Territorial  Regiment,  a  cere¬ 
mony  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Sandringham 
last  winter.  The  King  will  afterwards  inspect  the 
Norfolk  veterans,  of  whom  there  are*  about  four 
hundred.  ITis  Majesty  will  also  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 


Hospital.  It  is  understood  that  the  King  is  to  lunch 
with  Canon  Hervey  (late  rector  of  Sandringham)  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  at  their  house  in  the  Cathedral  Close, 
before  leaving  Norwich  for  Newmarket. 


Quidenham  Hall,  the  old  seat  of  the  Keppels,  near 
Attleborough,  where  the  King  is  to  be  the  guest  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Albemarle  for  the  week-end,  is  a 
picturesque  Georgian  house  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  principal  front  is  handsome',  and  the 
interior  is  well  arranged  and  comfortable,  and  there 
are  some  interesting  portraits,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
war  trophies.  The  principal  bedrooms  bear  the  names 
of  the  various  battles,  on  sea  and  land,  in  which 
members  of  the  Keppel  family  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves.  The  fine  old  church  adjoins  the  house.  This 
estate  came  to  the  Keppels  in  1762  by  purchase  from 
the  Hollands. 

The  King  stayed  at  Newmarket  on  Friday  until  after 
the  last  race,  and  then  he  drove  off  direct  from  the 
Heath  to  Sandringham.  During  his  stay  at  New¬ 
market  the  King  dined  the  first  night  with  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel,  the  second  with  Lord  and  Lady  Wolverton  at 
Queensberry  House,  and  on  the  third  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  at  Palace  House.  His 
Majesty’s  house  party  at  Sandringham,  from  Friday 
evening  until  Sunday  afternoon,  included  Lord 
Leicester,  Lord  Redesdale,  Sir  John  Fisher,  Sir 
Dighton  Probyn,  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel.  The  King 
came  to  town  on  Sunday  evening,  and  on  Monday  he 
left  Victoria  on  a  visit  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  James 
at  West  Dean  Park,  intending  to  return  to  Buckingham 
Palace  on  Friday. 

His  Majesty  is  to  pay  a  visit  next  month  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Farquhar  at  The  Hall,  Castle  Rising,  when  he 
will  have  three  days’  shooting  over  the  extensive 
preserves  in  West  Norfolk  which  are  rented  by  Lord 
Farquhar. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Queen  will  arrive  at 
Sandringham  for  the  winter  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
that  “  the  first  party  of  guests  ”  will  arrive  at  the  Hall 
on  Friday,  the  29th.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Queen  is 
not  expected  to  arrive  in  London  from  Copenhagen 
until  the  29th  or  30th,  and  her  Majesty  is  probably 
going  to  Sandringham  on  Wednesday,  November  3.  The 
first  of  their  Majesties’  house  parties  at  Sandringham 
will  be  received  at  the  Hall  from  Saturday,  Novem- 
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ber  6,  until  Monday,  the  15th,  when  the  Court  is  to 
remove  to  Windsor  Castle  for  the  visit  of  the  King 
of  Portugal.  There  will  be  two  sets  of  week-end  guests 
at  Sandringham,  and  the  first  shooting  party  will 
assemble  on  Monday,  November  8,  and  is  to  separate 
on  Saturday,  the  13th.  There  will  be  four  days’  shoot¬ 
ing  during  the  week,  principally  partridge  driving. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  to  pay  a  visit 
at  the  beginning  of  next  month  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Londonderry  at  Wynyard  Park,  where  they  will  stay 
for  several  days.  The  Prince  and  Princess  went  to 
Sandringham  on  Saturday,  and  York  Cottage  is  to 
be  their  headquarters  until  Monday,  November  15, 
when  they  will  remove  to  Frogmore.  They  are  to  leave 
Windsor  on  Monday,  November  22,  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Powis  at  Powis  Castle,  and  on  Friday,  the 
26th,  they  will  return  to  Sandringham.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  are  to  be  the  guests  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Mount  Stephen  at  Brocket  Hall  for  three  days 
about  the  middle  of  December. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  four  days’  salmon-fishing 
on  the  Gordon  Castle  water  on  the  Spey  during  his 
visit  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  but  he 
obtained  only  moderate  sport.  The  river  was  not  in 
good  ply,  but  there  were  plenty  of  fish.  Anglers  had 
capital  sport  on  the  Spey  during  the  spring  season, 
but  the  autumn  fishing  has  not  been  successful.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  never  been  very  lucky  when  fish¬ 
ing  on  the  Spey,  and  this  year  he  had  scarcely  any 
angling  on  the  King’s  extensive  waters  on  the  Dee 
when  he  was  staying  at  Abergeldie  Castle,  as  all  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  shooting.  His  Majesty’s 
Balmoral  and  Abergeldie  waters  extend  for  fourteen 
miles  from  Invercauld  Bridge,  and  further  down  the 
river,  near  Ballater,  he>  has  the  Birkhall  stretch,  which 
extends  for  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muick. 

It  had  been  proposed  for  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
return  to  Lisbon  by  sea  (embarking  at  Plymouth)  when 
he  leaves  England,  but  I  hear  that  he  will  go  back  over¬ 
land,  and  the  journey  is  to  be  broken  by  a  halt  in 
Paris,  when  his  Majesty  will  stay  for  several  days  at 
the  Hotel  Bristol.  Some  of  the  papers  announced  last 
week  that  when  King  Manuel  leaves  Windsor  on 
Monday,  November  22,  he  will  proceed  for  some  days 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  a  state  ball  will  be  given 
in  his  honour.  This  nonsense  is  described  as  “  official 
plans.”  King  Manuel  will  leave  Windsor  on  Saturday, 
November  20,  when  his  state  visit  to  the  Court  is  to 
terminate.  There  is  no  idea  of  his  staying  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  and  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  ball  being 
given  at  the  Palace  in  November?  There  will  not  be 

a  gala  banquet  ”  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  night 
of  the  King  of  Portugal’s  arrival  at  Windsor,  but  there 
is  to  be  a  family  dinner  party  in  the  state  dining-room. 

The  Queen  of  Norway  and  her  son  are  expected  to 
arrive  in  England  either  with  the  Queen  and  Princess 
Victoria  or  a  few  days  later.  The  Queen  of  Norway 
will  reside  for  about  six  weeks  at  Appleton  House, 
where  she  is  to  be  joined  by  King  Haakon  about 
November  27. 


Prince  Christian  has  been  visiting  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  at  Tegernsee,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augus- 
tenburg  at  Schloss  Primkenau,  in  Silesia,  and  he  will 
return  shortly  to  Cumberland  Lodge  for  the  winter. 
Princess  Christian  has  returned  to  Cumberland  Lodge 
from  Aix-les-Bains. 

The  French  papers  have  recently  asserted  that  the 
intended  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  Rome  has 
been  abandoned  because  the  Socialists  had  arranged 
to  give  him  a  hostile  receptiop.  This  is  an  absurd 
fabrication,  for  there  has  never  been  any  idea  what¬ 
ever  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visiting  Rome. 


Sir  Beauchamp  Duff  has  arrived  in  England  from 
India,  and  he  has  taken  up  the  duties  of  the  post  at 
the  India,  Office  (Military  Secretary),  in  which  he  has 
replaced  Sir  O’Moore  Creagh,  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India. 

Colonel  William  Fairholme  has  taken  up  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Military  Attache  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris, 
and  h©  holds  the  same  post-  in  connection  with  both 
the  Embassy  at  Madrid  and  the  Legation  at  Lisbon. 
Colonel  Fairholme,  who  has  replaced  Colonel  Lowther, 
was  for  some  years  Military  Attache  to  the  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  and  he  was  replaced  in  that  post  by  the 
Duke  of  Teck. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  was  one  of  Ireland’s  great 
men,  and  his  connection  with  his  own  country  was  never 
interrupted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  brilliant  career. 
Popular  in  society  in  Ireland,  his  popularity  extended, 
as  did  his  sympathies,  to  all  classes.  He  had  a  great 
heart  as  well  as  a-  great  head.  Many  Irishmen  have 
genial  ways  and  personal  charm,  but  few  have  the 
originality  which  was  the  striking  feature  of  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon’s  character.  He  followed  and 
courted  no  one,  but  took  his  own  way  through  life, 
and  he  never  changed  towards  his  old  friends. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon’s  chief  home  all  his  life  was 
in  the  fine  house  in  Merrion-scpuare  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  On  the  same  side  of  this  leading 
square  of  Dublin  Lord  Ashbourne  lived  in  his  early 
days,  and  afterwards  during  his  last  tenure  of 
office  as  Irish  Lord  Chancellor.  The  charming  villa 
at  Howth  was  built  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  that  time  has  gained 
a  real  historic  interest  from  the  number  of  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  so  many  varied  ways,  who  so  often 
assembled  under  its  roof  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  and 
the  company  of  ifs  owner.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
was  an  enthusiastic  photographer,  and  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  photographs  exists,  taken  at  the  Howth 
Christmas  parties  year  after  year.  These  parties  have 
the  unique  record  of  never  having  missed  one  Christ¬ 
mas  from  the  season  in  which  they  were  inaugurated 
until  the  Christmas  party  of  last  year,  with  which  they 
sadly  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Nothing  could  show  more  forcibly  the  change  that 
has  come  over  South  African  politics  in  the  last  three 
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or  four  years  than  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of 
Mr.  Hofmeyr’s  death  has  been  received  by  all  sections 
of  opinion  in  England.  .  For  many  years  his  name 
stank  in  the  nostrils  of  a  large  section  of  Englishmen, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  embodiment  of  Dutch 
hostility  to  British  rule  at  the  Cape,  but  he  has  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  all  such  feeling  and  to 
win  general  recognition  for  his  great  qualities  and  his 
valuable  public  services. 


Though  he  was  in  one  sense  a  thoroughgoing  Dutch 
Nationalist,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Dutch 
aspirations  which  centred  in  Mr.  Kruger.  It  was  not.  in 
his  nature  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Crown  which  he  served  as 
a  Minister',  and  he  had  far  too  much  sense  and  foresight 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  hauling  down  the  British 
flag  in  South  Africa.  He  regarded  the  war  as  an 
unmitigated  disaster  for  both  sides,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  principle,  as  well  as  of  consummate 
political  ability.  The  great  influence  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  for  so  many  years  was  always  used  with  a  whole¬ 
hearted  desire  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  British 
Empire  as  wrell  as  that  of  South  Africa,  and  the  happy 
settlement  of  South  African  affairs  that  has  come 
about  in  the  last  three  years  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
realisation  of  his  ideas. 


Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C.B.,  who  died  at  Edinburgh 
last  week,  was  a  celebrated  expert  in  mental  diseases, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  he  held  the  office  qf  a  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland.  He  carried  out 
many  valuable  reforms,  and  greatly  improved  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  insane.  He  served  on  several  Boyal 
Commissions,  and  delivered  some  valuable  lectures  on 
lunacy.  .Sir  Arthur  also  earned  considerable  distinc¬ 
tion  as  an  antiquary,  and  he  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  the  Boyal  Scottish 
Academy.  He  received  his  K.C.B.  at  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee. 


Professor  Blackburn,  whose  death  was  announced 
last  week,  came  out  at  Cambridge  in  1845  as  fifth 
Wrangler  (the  late  Lord  Kelvin  heading  the  list),  and 
he  was  afterwards  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  Trinity 
College.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics 
in  Glasgow  University  in  1849,  and  he  held  this  post 
for  thirty  years,  with  distinguished  efficiency  and 
success.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  university  property,  and  he  was  for  many 
years  Convener  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  culture,  an  excellent  judge  of  pictures, 
and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  Trigonometry  which  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  standard  book,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
intimate  friend.  Lord  Kelvin,  he  edited  a  well-known 
edition  of  Newton’s  “  Princ.ipia.” 


Georgiana  Lady  Dudley,  who  hgs  been  reading 
during  the  autumn  at  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  is  to  leave  England  early  in  December  for 
Australia,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Dudley. 


Lord  and  Lady  Zetland  have  returned  to  Aske  Hall 
for  the  hunting  season  after  a  stay  of  nearly  two 
months  at  Letterewe  House,  Ross-shire.  Very  good 
sport  has  been  obtained  by  Lord  Zetland  and  his 
guests  in  the  deer  forests  of  Letterewe  and  Fisherfield, 
seventy-two  stags  having  been  killed  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  These  forests  are  beautifully  situated  on  Loch 
Maree,  and  they  comprise  about  45,000  acres. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster  have  returned 
to  Eaton  Hall  for  the  hunting  season,  and  will  be  in 
constant  residence  there  until  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  King  is  to  be  a  guest  at  Eaton  Hall  from 
Monday,  December  13,  until  Friday,  the  17th,  and  he 
will  probably  be  accompanied  by  the  Queen. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  have  arranged 
to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  next  month  at  Dal¬ 
keith  Palace.  This  domain  belonged  to  the  Grahams, 
and  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Douglas  family.  It  was 
sold  in  1642  to  Francis  Scott,  second  Earl  of  Buccleuch. 
The  house  was  built  by  Vanbrugh  in  imitation  of  the 
Royal  Palaee  of  Loo  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  pictures  and  some  superb  old 
furniture.  The  gardens  are  very  fine  and  the  grounds 
are  well  laid  out.  The  park  of  1,000  acres  is  richly 
wooded,  and  is  intersected  by  the  North  and  South 
Esks,  which  meet  within  it.  There  are  some  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  trees  in  Scotland  in  this  park. 


Admiral  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Fanshawe  were  last 
week  on  a  visit  to  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  at 
Osborne  Cottage,  near  East  Cowes.  It  is  expected  that 
Sir  Arthur  Fanshawe  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  April,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  in  which  case  he  will  be  obliged  to 
vacate  the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Portsmouth  nearly  a.  year  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  employment  there. 


AD  ANTIQUUM  NICOLAM. 

(The  Duke's  invocation,  with  profuse  apologies  to  W.  M.  Praed.) 

Aye,  bear  him  hence,  Auld  Nickieben, 

Though  dire  the  burden  be, 

And  smother  in  the  .  marshy  fen 
Or  drown  him  in  the  sea. 

The  hen-roost  robber  prays  and  swears ; 

So  let  him  swear  and  pray. 

Be  deaf  to  all  his  pleas  and  prayers, 

And  take  Lloyd  George  away. 

We’re  weary  of  his  rampant  boast 
That  pleased  the  Limehouse  throngs. 

His  fiery  tongue  that  Rothschild  roasts 
And  jibes  our  cruel  wrongs. 

A  tax  on  forest,  park,  or  moor, 

’Tis  hard  to  have  to  pay. 

We’re  known  to  be  extremely  poor; 

So  take  Lloyd  George  away. 

Our  Tory  friends  in  Parliament 
Are  looking  mighty  sad ; 

The  brewers  say,  with  one  consent. 

These  imposts  hit  ’em  bad. 

And  soon  a.  gloomier  song  they’ll  sing, 

If  G.’s  allowed  to  stay. 

His  Budget  is  a  fiendish  thing ; 

So  take  him,  Nick,  away. 
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The  present  is  certainly  a  period  of  unequalled 
opportunity  for  the  political  prophet  and  tho 
omniscient  leader-writer.  Alone  of  all  men,  these 
sages  can  reveal  exactly  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  The  real  fact  is  that  no  one,  not  even  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen, 
so  the  position  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  the  imaginative 
journalist. 


In  the  meanwhile,  an  entirely  different  Budget  from 
that  originally  introduced  is  now  under  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  report.  The  almost  count¬ 
less  amendments  and  alterations  made  even  by 
Ministers  themselves  are  an  eloquent  comment  on  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  boast  that  no  Bill  had  ever  been 
so  carefully  and  thoroughly  weighed  and  studiously 
examined  before  presentation  as  this  Bill  was  by  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  concerned.  One  can  only 
speculate  feebly  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
conception  of  a  hastily  conceived  and  ill-constructed 
measure  might  be: 


The  by-election  which  is  proceeding  in  Bermondsey 
is  decidedly  amusing  to  the  cynical  onlooker.  The  fact 
that  the  Progressive  vote  will  be  split  between  two 
equally  excellent  candidates  will  probably  deprive  the 
result  of  any  great  significance,  but  the  real  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  figures  given  out  at  the  close  of  the 
poll  will  be  to  see  how  far  Tariff  Pteform  has  pro¬ 
gressed  in  a  typical  working-class  London  constituency, 
and  how  far  the  Budget  is  popular  with  the  same  type 
of  electors,  for  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Salter  are 
warm  supporters  of  the  Finance  Bill.  It  will  also  be 
instructive  to  see  how  far  Socialism  has  got  a  hold  in 
a  poor  neighbourhood  like  Bermondsey,  for  Dr.  Salter 
presents  himself  as  a  Socialist  sans  -phrase ,  though,  of 
course,  he  cannot  be  described  in  any  sense  as  a  work¬ 
ing  man. 


The  London  Elections  Bill  passed  the  third  reading 
on  Monday  evening.  The  Unionist  party  displayed 
only  a  tepid  interest  in  the  proceedings,  being  no  doubt 
well  assured  that  the  Bill  would  receive  short  shrift  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lords.  They  evidently  felt  fairly  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Ministry,  if  only  the  Budget  goes 
through,  would  accept  this  fresh  rebuff  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  resignation  with  which  they  have  received  the 
rejection  of  their  Education,  Licensing,  Plural  Voting, 
and  other  Bills.  Whether  this  ignominious  attitude  of 
humility  is  one  calculated  to  stir  Liberal  enthusiasm 
is  a  matter  which  the  Cabinet  might,  with  advantage, 
think  over. 


The  Liberals  of  Exeter  have  experienced  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  an  eligible  candidate  for  the  next 
election  in  the  place  of  Sir  George  Kekewich.  They 
have  at  last  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  excellent 
candidate  in  Mr.  Harold  St.  Maur,  of  Slower,  near 
Newton  Abbot,  who  inherited  a  large  estate  in  Devon- 
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shire  under  the  will  of  the  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  is  a  Liberal  of  advanced  principles,  and  he  will  be 
a  very  strong  candidate. 


The  Times  stated  last  week  that  in  1884  Queen 
Victoria  negotiated  between  the  Liberal  Ministry  and 
the  Opposition  “  through  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.”  This 
is  wrong.  It  was  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon  who  was  employed  by  her  Majesty  on  that 
occasion. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Dr. 
Hans  Delbruck  in  the  Contemporary  Review  explaining 
the  reasons  why  Germany  builds  warships.  The 
reason,  as  he  gives  it,  is  very  similar  to  that  which  I 
suggested  myself  a  few  weeks  ago  :  — • 

The  German  Navy  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  sufficiently  strong 
■directly  to  menace  England ;  yet  it  is  strong  enough  to  necessitate 
a  cautious  English  policy  and  to  compel  England  continually  to 
consider  her  relations  with  Germany.  This  alone  is  what  Ger¬ 
many  desired  to  achieve  by  the  building  of  her  warships. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  creation  of 
the  German  Navy  has  already  fulfilled  its  purpose  by 
completely  transforming  the  foreign  policy  of  England. 
The  result  is  traced  in  the  peaceful  arrangements  that 
we  have  made  with  France  and  Russia  in  regard  to 
Western  Africa  and  Persia,  in  the  unwonted  considera¬ 
tion  that  we  have  lately  shown  for  Turkey,  China,  and 
Japan.  Dr.  Delbruck  considers  that  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  probability  that  a  further  disruption  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  would  have  resulted  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  British  rule  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  German  Fleet  has  rendered 
this  for  ever  impossible.  He  means,  I  suppose,  by 
compelling  us  to  keep  our  principal  naval  force  con¬ 
centrated  in  home  waters. 


So  much  nonsense  is  talked  in  England  about  the 
designs  of  Germany  that  it  is  well  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  look  at  our  own  position — not  that  of  the 
moment,  but  that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago - — from  the 
German  point  of  view.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
determination  of  certain  foreign  powers  not  to  leave 
us  in  absolutely  incontestable  control  of  the  ocean  high¬ 
way  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  the  Boer  War.  On 
that  occasion  we  demonstrated,  primarily  to  Germany, 
but  in  various  degrees  to  other  nations,  the  effect  of 
absolute  supremacy  at  sea.  Whatever  sympathy  other 
nations  might  have  had  for  the  Boers — and  in  Germany 
it  was  very  strong — was  rendered  purely  platonic  by 
the  fact  that,  not  one  of  them  was  in  a  position  to 
interfere  in  the  struggle. 


After  such  an  object-lesson  foreign  powers  could  not 
but  ask  themselves  what  would  be  their  position  should 
the  passion  for  aggrandisement  lead  us  to  high-handed 
action  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  their  interests 
would  be  more  directly  involved.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  seen  in  the  immediate  augmentation  of  the 
German  and  the  American  fleets.  We  choose  to  assume 
that  the  Germans  have  been  actuated  in  this  by  the 
intention  of  attacking  us  in  Europe.  In  this  we  con¬ 
veniently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
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has  been  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  assume,  as  we  do,  that  the  Americans 
have  no  motive  in  the  sudden  creation  of  a  huge  navy 
except  the  protection  of  American  interests,  common 
sense  suggests  that  we  should  allow  the  Germans  the 
benefit  of  the  same  argument.  But  for  the  last  few 
years  wherever  Germany  has  been  concerned,  British 
common  sense  has  reduced  itself  to  a  minus  quantity. 


A  recent  debate  in  the  West  Australian  Legislative 
Assembly  conveys  a  serious  warning  to  Britishers  who 
think  of  emigrating  to  that  colony.  The  immigration 
policy  of  the  State  Government  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  money  was  wasted  in  attracting  to  the 
colony  immigrants  who  could  not  be  provided  with 
suitable  land  on  which  to  settle.  “At  present,”  said 
one  of  the  speakers,  “  the  Government  could  not  assure 
anybody  that  he  could  go  to  the  central  office  and  get 
settled  without  delay  on  land  adjacent  to  railways. 
Until  that  could  be  done,  the  State  should  not  think 
of  bringing  in  settlers  from  outside  the  Commonwealth.” 
It  was  asserted  that  men  had  been  lured  out  from 
England  by  representations  on  the  subject  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  land  settlement  which  were  quite  illusory, 
and  that  in  some  instances  these  arrivals  had  to  be 
provided  with  jobs  in  the  public  service  “in  order  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut.” 


One  of  the  cases  mentioned  was  that  of  an  army 
pensioner  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  assurances  that 
he  received  at  the  Agent-General’s  office  in  London, 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  Western  Australia  at  the 
end  of  1907.  His  idea  was  to  obtain  employment  for 
a  time,  and  then  to  take  up  some  land,  and  he  was 
told  that  although  employment  could  not  be  guaranteed 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  berth  within  a 
week  of  his  arrival.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  never 
able  to  secure  anything  better  than  occasional  tem¬ 
porary  jobs,  the  money  he  raised  by  commuting  part 
of  his  pension  was  gradually  exhausted,  and  after 
eighteen  months  in  the  colony  he  had  to  accept  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Charities  Department,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  the  Westralian  equivalent  of  our  poor  law 
boards. 


This  unfortunate  ex-soldier  was  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  whatever  of  farming,  so  that  even  if  he  had  secured 
a  good  block  of  land  he  would  have  had  little  chance 
of  making  a  living.  Other  cases  which  were  cited  show, 
however,  that  the  practical  agriculturist  may  be  severely 
penalised  through  the  vagaries  of  the  Lands  Depart¬ 
ment.  One  such  immigrant  selected  a  promising  block 
of  land  and  received  an  official  preliminary  notice  of 
approval,  which  he  was  led  to  understand  would  be  con¬ 
firmed  after  a  survey.  On  this  understanding  he  spent 
money  and  labour  in  clearing  the  land  and  erecting  a 
house,  only  to  be  told  in  the  end  that  the  best  part 
of  his  intended  holding  was  to  be  taken  into  a  Govern¬ 
ment  reserve.  Experiences  of  this  kind,  related  on  the 
authority  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
certainly  suggest  the  need  for  caution  on  the  part  of 
would-be  settlers  in  West  Australia. 


THE  REAL  SOCIAL  IST. 

(Lines  suggested  by  Mr,  Ure’s  speech  at  the  Congregational 

Union.) 

He  does  not  truckle  ,  to  the  gaping  throng 
Upon  a  Hyde  Park  tub ; 

He  does  not  think  that  everything  is  wrong, 

Like  Mr.  Gabriel  Grub. 

He  wears  no  figure  hunger-marked  or  lean, 

As  through  life’s  furrowed  fields  he  blithely  stalks; 

Nor  carries  murder  on  his  comely  mien, 

Like  a  resurgent  Eawkes. 

Beneath  the  lappet  of  his  well-made  frock, 

Worn  for  appearance’  sake, 

There  lurks  no  semblance  of  a  ticking  clock, 

No  bomb  of  foreign  make. 

No  shady  something  mars  his  honest  gaze; 

He  holds  his  intellectual  power  intact, 

Nor  stoops  to  scatter  through  the  world’s  wide  ways 
A  blood-and-thunder  tract. 

Of  course,  there  are  who  say  the  very  seed 
Of  Socialism  rests 

In  Victor  Grayson’s,  Hyndman’s,  or,  indeed, 

In  Hindu  Hardie’s,  breasts. 

True,  they  have  tried  their  own  appointed  role, 
Have  wept  a  sort  of  socialistic  tear ; 

But  that  is  not  the  type  of  social  soul 
Delineated  here. 

His  are  the  hours,  in  short,  of  “  sprightly  mirth,” 
The  times  of  “  social  ease  ”  ; 

His  life  was  social  from  his  very  birth ; 

He  lives  to  praise  and  please. 

He  grudges  not  the  country’s  favoured  few; 

He  does  not  think  his  race  beneath  a  ban, 

But  ekes  his  lot  contentedly,  a  true, 

A  happy  Englishman. 


Now  that  an  anti-Socialistic  campaign  is  in  full  blast, 
I  wonder  whether  nothing  can  be  done  for  my  old 
acquaintance,  the  Kev.  George  Brooks.  From  one  of 
his  recent  appeals  I  see  that  he  is  still  in  the  same  dis¬ 
tressing  condition  that  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years 
past,  appealing  piteously  for  financial  acknowledgment 
of  the  value  of  his  public  work.  Could  not  the  Anti- 
Budget  League  find  him  some  little  literary  job?  He 
really  is  quite  the  best  man  living  for  this  sort  of 
work. 


American  citizens  resident  in  England  will  do  well 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  firm  styling  itself  the 
American  Publishers’  Association,  of  511,  Lakeside 
Building,  Chicago,  which  carries  on  the  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  which  G.  R.  Llatton  and  Manning  Press  have 
familiarised  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  well- 
known  American  author  some  little  time  ago  received 
from  this  firm  a  request  for  a  photograph  and  bio¬ 
graphical  details,  to  be  included  in  a  publication  called 
“  Herringshaw’s  Encyclopaedia  of  American  .biography,” 
which  was  to  contain  in  its  1,400  royal  quarto  pages 
the  biographies  of  25,000  famous  Americans  of  all 
times.  No  hint  of  any  payment  was  suggested,  and  the 
author  was  naturally  surprised  later  to  be  met  with  a 
demand  for  payment  of  a  twenty-doll ar  “portrait  fee.” 
Upon  the  claim  being  repudiated,  the  Association 
expressed  its  willingness  to  accept  ten  dollars,  “  in  view 
of  the  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  same.” 


As  the  communication  containing  this  offer  is  a 
printed  one,  it  would  seem  that  the  “  American 
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Publishers’  Association  ”  anticipated  being  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  famous  Americans  from  whom  it  requested 
photographs  and  biographical  details.  I  have  searched 
a  good  many  lists  of  American  publishers,  and  I  cannot 
find  the  name  of  the  Association  among  them,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  Association’s  business  methods, 
would  lead  me  to  mistrust  the  claim  made  in  the  circular 
issued  to  authors  as  to  “  the  lasting  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  placing  their  names,  side  by  side  'With  those  of  our 
most  honoured  ones,”  in  Herringshaw’s  Encyclopaedia, 
Even  in  the  States,  I  take  it,  fame  which  can  be 
bought  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  for  ten  dollars  is 
not  the  sort  of  fame  which  well-known  writers  would 
care  to  share. 


AN  EXPERT  OPINION. 

(Police  officials  eay  modern  detective  stories  are  too  simple.) 

Away  with  your  stories  by  Conan  and  POe, 

Away  with  your  “  thrillers  ”  by  Gaboriau, 

From  the  first  page  Or  two 
I  can  see  the  plot  through, 

And  the  villain’s  identity  instantly  know; 

My  great  perspicacity’s  natural,  of  Oourse, 

For  I’m  Constable  43  X,  of  the  Force. 

When  the  innocent  hero  in  prison  is  cast, 

I  know  he’ll  be  rescued  in  Chapter  the  Last; 

And  I’d  wager  my  wage 
That  before  the  last  page 
The  criminal’s'  dragged  to  his  cell  and  made  fast. 
For  me  all  such  stories  are  simple,  of  course, 

For  I’m  Constable  43!  X,  of  the  Force. 


During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  much 
grumbling  in  the  diocese  of  London  in  consequence  of 
the  Bishop,  his  three  suffragans,  and  the  two  arch¬ 
deacons  all  being  away  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  There  has  been  nO 
bishop  in  the  diocese  to  sign  official  papers  or  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  routine  business.  Surely  arrangements 
might  easily  be  made  for  at  least  one  suffragan  and 
one  archdeacon  to  remain  in  the  diocese.  It  is  certainly 
amazing  that  such  a  diocese  as  London  should  be 
entirely  forsaken  by  its  four  bishops  for  several  weeks 
every  summer.  No  incumbent  could  leave  his  parish 
as  these  bishops  leave  their  diocese.  The  bishops  are 
so  resolute  that  their  leisure  shall  not  be  disturbed 
that  the  September  ordination  was  actually  postponed 
until  October  in  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
episcopal  holidays. 


The  list  of  Select  Preachers  at  Cambridge,  “  before 
the  University,”  during  the  present  term  includes : 
Canon  Alexander,  next  Sunday ;  Bishop  of  Durham, 
on  the  31st;  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  November  21. 


Sir  William  Anson,  M.P.,  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Harold  Anson,  rector  of  Badsworth,  near  Pontefract, 
to  the  important  living  of  Birch-in-Rusholme,  near 
Manchester,  which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £450  a 
year,  wfith  house.  Mr.  Anson,  who  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  is  a  man  of  considerable  gifts,  and  has  had  a 
very  varied  experience.  After  holding  a  curacy  in  St. 
Pancras  and  a  living  in  Suffolk,  he  went  out  to  New 
Zealand  for  nine  years,  where  he  had  at  first  a  parochial 


charge,  and  was  subsequently  for  some  years  Warden 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Auckland.  He  has  been  at 
Badsworth  since  1906.  The  rectory  of  Badsworth  is  in 
the  gift  of  Lord  Derby,  and  the  net  stipend  is  about 
£420  a  year,  with  residence. 


The  Bishop  of  London  goes  on  Saturday  to  Oxford 
for  the  week-end,  and  on  Sunday  he  will  preach  in  the 
University  Church  at  the  special  evening  service  for 
u  nd  er  gr  a  duates . 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  has  sustained  another  serious 
loss  by  the  death  of  Prebendary  Harding,  who  had 
been  for  eight  years  Principal  of  Lichfield  Theological 
College  and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  the  Cathedral.  He 
was  a  most  accomplished  scholar  and  a  learned  theolo¬ 
gian.,  and  he  was  very  popular  in  the  college,  where  he 
exercised  a  great  and  excellent  influence.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  diocese, 
and  he  will  be  much  missed.  Mr.  Harding  was  for 
eleven  years  the  very  Successful  Principal  of  St.  Aidan’s 
College,  Birkenhead,  and  his  good  work  there  greatly 
increased  his  reputation. 


Bishop  Sheepshanks  has  decided  to  resign  the  see  of 
Norwich,  in  consequence  of  serious  ill-health.  He  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1893,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Pelham,  wTho  was  a  decided  Low  Churchman, 
and  one  of  the  “  Shaftesbury  ”  nominees.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  had  wished  Lord  Palmerston  to  make  Dr.  Pelham 
Bishop  of  London  in  1856,  when  Bishop  Blomfield 
resigned.  The  see  is  worth  £4,500  a  year,  with  a 
delightful  residence,  but  Bishop  Sheepshanks  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich’s  patronage  consists  of  eighty-nine  livings  and 
four  archdeaconries.  The  retirement  of  Bishop  Sheep¬ 
shanks  will  give  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Simeon  Trustees  have  presented  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dewe,  senior  curate  of  Bath  Abbey,  to  the  important 
living  of  Chepstow,  which  is  worth  about  £300;  a  year, 
with  house,  and  vacant  by  the  preferment  of  the  late 
vicar.  Mr.  Dewe  was  appointed  to  his  present  curacy 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield,  who  was  then 
rector  of  Bath. 

The  Dean  and  Canons  of  Westminster  have  appointed 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hine  Haycock  to  the  Precentorship  of 
the  Abbey,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Daniell 
Bainbridge,  who  is  leaving  London  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
to  the  important  living  of  Handsworth.  Mr.  Hine 
Haycock  was  appointed  to  a  minor  canonry  of  West¬ 
minster  fourteen  years  ago,  and  he  is  a  Priest  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s 
Palace,  an  office  also  held  by  the  late  Precentor.  He 
was  for  some  years  curate  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
when  Dr.  Wace  was  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill. 


Lancashire  seems  particularly  prone  to  outbreaks  of 
Protestant  fanaticism,  and  the  latest  example  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  election  to  the  Mayoralty 
of  Preston.  The  Mayor-elect  happens  to  be  a  Catholic,, 
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afid  certain  bigots  on  the  Town  Council  are  opposing 
his  election  on  the  grounds  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
pay  an  official  visit  to  the  parish  church  on  the  Sunday 
after  his  election.  In  the  City  of  London  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  will  go  in  state  to  the-  church  of  his  own  religion 
as  his  father  did  before  him,  and  one  would  have 
imagined  that  Lancashire  men  might  at  least  be  as 
tolerant  as  the  London  city  fathers. 


An  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  unemployed  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  supplied  by  a  recent  inquiry  just  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools,  whose  system  of 
training  was  recently  fully  described  in  Truth.  The 
Schools  have  now  some  thousands  of  pupils  in  various 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry  on  their  books,  and 
the  inquiry  shows  that  only  .02  of  them  are  out  of 
work.  The  latest  advices  from  the  trade  unions  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  the  percentage  of  trade 
unionists  out  of  employment  is  7.9.  This  is  a  startling 
testimony  to  the  value  placed  by  the  employer  upon  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  educating  themselves  into 
efficiency. 

The  exposure  of  the  -many  defects,  both  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  structure,  of  the  Jersey  General  Hospital, 
for  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Mirehouse  was  in  May  last- 
embroiled  in  a  libel  action  in  the  Jersey  Courts,  has 
borne  fruit.  Immediately  after  the  hearing  of  the 
action  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  the  organisation  and  accommodation, 
and  this  sub-committee  has  now  reported  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  “  Assistance  Publique.”  The  report 
is  a  striking  vindication  of  Mr.  Mirehouse’s  criticisms. 
It  recommends  proper  medical  classification  of  the 
inmates,  the  appointment  of  a  paid  medical  staff,  a 
large  increase  in  the  numbers  and  improvement  of  the 
nursing  staff,  wholesale  alterations  in  the  existing 
arrangements,  and  provision  of  further  accommodation. 
Mr.  Mirehouse  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
which  he  has  achieved,  but  it  must  remain  a  reproach 
to  the  Committee  of  the  “Assistance  Publique”  that 
they  failed  to  move  in  the  matter  until  forced  by  public 
exposure  to  put  their  hospital  in  order. 


A  paragraph  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Dental  News  may  explain  why  Lady  Blount  is  so 
anxious  to  have  me  believe  that  Kenhedy  is  not 
associated  with  her  Medical  Aid  Society.  According 
to  this,  Kennedy  “  was  turned  out  of  the  Artificial 
Teeth  Aid  Society,  of  159,  Oxford-street,  W.,  early 
last  spring  for  misconduct  and  gross  mismanagement.” 
I  wish  her  ladyship  joy  of  her  protege. 


I  have  received  from  “  R.  D.”  £2  10s.  for  the 
Webber  Fund,”  and  £2  10s.  for  the  Winchester 
Cathedral  Fund.  I  have  also  received  for  the  latter 
fund  £5  from  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Browne,  and  £3  3s. 
anonymously.  One  of  my  readers,  writing  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  Winchester  Cathedral,  tells  me  that  he  will  send 
his  contribution  direct  to  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
and  I  hope  that  he  is  only  one  of  many. 


The  Office  of  Works'  is  finding  difficulty  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  Chelsea  site  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  School. 
In  the  first  place  the  ground  upon  which  the  School 
Chapel — a  consecrated  building— -stands  cannot  be  sold 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  this  means  months 
of  delay.  Then,  again,  the  wish  is  to  dispose  of  the 
site  as  one  lot;  but  Government  sales  are  ready-money 
transactions,  and  a  purchaser’s  capital  would  remain 
unremunerative  till  he  could  dispose  of  the  land  for 
building  sites  and  receive  ground  rents.  Instead  of  the 
expected  £500,000,  no  offer  has  yet  been  made  for  a 
quarter  of  that  sum. 


Meanwhile  the  War  Office  has  advanced  nearly 
£210,000  out  of  barrack  loan  funds  for  the  new  school 
which  the  Office  of  Works  has  built  at  Dover.  Instead 
of  making  a  profit  out  of  the  move  of  the  school,  there 
will  probably  be  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  £100,000 
or  more.  A  portion  of  the  site,  however,  is  to  be 
utilised  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Stationery  Office  to 
replace  the  existing  office,  which  is  to  be  reconstructed 
as  an  overflow  building  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 


The  War  Office  report  on  the  last  examination  of 
University  candidates  for  army  commissions  is  dis¬ 
creditable  both  to  candidates  and  to  their  Universities. 
Out  of  fifty-nine  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
■for  examination  only  twelve  passed  the  low  qualifying 
test  required.  The  work  was  inferior  all  round,  not 
only  as  regards  technical  knowledge,  which  was  “  super¬ 
ficial,  confused,  and  disappointing,”  but  in  general 
elementary  knowledge  of  English,  the  “writing,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  composition  ”  being  in  some  cases  so  bad  as 
to  cause  the  work  to  be  illegible.  The  University  of 
Oxford  has-  just  appointed  a  Professor  of  Military 
History,  but  what  is  first  wanted  is  a  Professor  of 
English. 


In  spite  of  the  revelations  of  the  Akers  Douglas  Com¬ 
mittee,  English  is  no  better  taught  than  it  used  to  be  at 
our  public  schools.  How  low  the  standard  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  in  many  cases  few  people  have  any  idea.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  cavalry  officer  in  South  Africa  to 
his  father  at  home  :  — 

-Mr  dear  Father — I  have  been  six  weeks  in  hospital  with 
feaver,  hut  I  am  beter  now,  and  the  nurse  is  a  ripper,  eo  it  does 
not  mater  a  dam. 


Regarding  my  proposal  to  give  2s.  a  day  additional 
pay  to  Field  Artillery  subalterns,  a  correspondent 
points  out  that  this  will  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  subalterns  of  the  Garrison  Artillery,  who  receive  2s. 
a  day  armament  pay.  True ;  but  I  never  approved  of 
giving  armament  pay  to  one  branch  of  the  artillery 
and  not  to  the  other.  Armament  pay  was  given  as  a 
bribe  to  induce  artillery  subalterns  to  join  the 
unpopular  branch  of  their  regiment.  In  spite  of  the 
bribe  the  Garrison  Artillery,  being  practically  a  non- 
combatant  corps,  remains  the  same  discredited  service 

A  Gas  Fire  in  the  bedroom  during  the  chilly  evenings  of 
Autumn  will  prevent  many  a  nasty  cold. — Full  information  from 
the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horseferry-road,  S.W. 
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it  always  was.  Subalterns  of  the  Field  Artillery  are 
just  as  scientific  as  their  colleagues  of  the  Garrison 
branch,  and  as  they  have  to  work  much  harder  they 
ought  not  to  get  less  pay. 


The  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  artillery  was 
a  mistake.  Since  the  Boer  war  the  cry  has  been  not  for 
useless  garrison  companies,  but  for  heavy  mobile 
batteries,  and  the  so-called  garrison  gunner  has  to  go 
into  the  field  along  with  his  colleagues  of  the  horse 
and  field  artillery.  Tactical  training  is  as  necessary 
for  the  officers  of  one  branch  as  for  the  other.  There 
is  no  further  role  for  the  typical  garrison  gunner, 
rubicund  of  face,  rotund  of  figure,  wide  of  waist,  seated 
on  a  stool  in  a  position-finding  cell,  watching  the  tide 
come  in  and  go  out,  and  waiting  for  ships  which  never 
pass  by.  Fixed  fortifications  have  been  superseded 
by  floating  defences ;  forts  by  ships. 


In  respect  to  overpaid  generals  a  Service  reader  re¬ 
quests  me  to  note  that  out  of  his  salary  of  £3,000  a  year 
Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  has  to  pay  for  an  “  annual  official 
ball  ”  (costing  £350),  and  for  a  succession  of  official 
“  dinner  parties,”  which  “time-honoured  custom” 
requires  of  the  Irish  Commander-in-Chief.  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  is  at  Dublin  for 
professional,  not  show  purposes,  and  entertainments 
of  the  kind  indicated  form  no  part  of  his  official  duty, 
which  is  to  train  his  troops  for  war.  Official  enter¬ 
taining  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Viceroy  as  King’s 
representative,  but  not  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  who  should  give  a  lead  to  those  under  him 
by  living  the  “simple  life.”  The  money  spent  on  balls 
and  dinners  at  the  Royal  Hospital  would  be  much 
better  spent  in  helping  young  officers  to  keep  out  of 
debt. 


It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  for  generals  to  talk  about 
cutting  down  mess  expenses  of  officers  when  they  them¬ 
selves  set  an  example  of  luxurious  living,  not  at  their 
own,  but  at  the  public  expense.  I  suggest  that  para¬ 
graph  1153  of  the  King’s  Regulations  should  be  made 
applicable  to  the  case  of  generals  commanding-in-chief 
as  well  as  to  regimental  messes,  and  that  a  supple¬ 
mentary  paragraph  should  be  worded  as  follows  :  “  The 
practice  of  giving  balls  and  other  expensive  entertain¬ 
ments  by  generals  commanding-in-chief  is  prohibited, 
and  they  are  to  restrict  their  official  entertaining  to 
the  offer  of  necessary  hospitality  to  officers  serving 
under  their  command.  An  account  of  all  public  money 
expended  under  this  head  is  to  be  submitted  annually 
for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State.”  Pro¬ 
tected  by  this  sumptuary  law,  generals  would  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  squander  money  on  ostentatious  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  their  present  salaries  could  be  propor¬ 
tionately  reduced  without  their  being  able  to  plead 
poverty. 

Several  colour-sergeants  on  the  permanent  staffs  of 
the  Territorial  and  Special  Reserve  Battalions,  Duke  of 
Cornwall’s  Light  Infantry,  were  lately  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  their  service  beyond  twenty-one  years 


on  account  of  the  congested  state  of  the  N.C.O.s  list. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  several  men  on 
these  staffs  with  a  good  many  more  than  twenty-one 
years’  service  to  their  credit.  Why  should  not  all  such 
men  be  discharged  before  younger  men  are  refused  the 
opportunity  of  extending  their  service?  This  is  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  which  promotion  in  the  senior  non-commis¬ 
sioned  ranks  has  been  very  much  blocked  for  some 
years  past,  and  surely  under  such  circumstances  officers 
in  charge  of  records  should  be  definitely  instructed  that 
the  seniors  are  to  be  cleared  off  first. 


With  regard  to  some  remarks  in  last  week’s  Truth 
on  the  delay  in  paying  the  buglers  of  the  4th  Royal 
Irish  Rifles  for  kit-cleaning  after  the  training  of  the 
Special  Reserve,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
money  was  paid  on  the  11th  inst.,  which  would  be 
before  the  publication  ’of  last  week’s  Truth,  though 
subsequent  to  the  information  that  I  had  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  not  sorry,  however,  that  the  matter  was 
mentioned,  for  the  delay  seems  unreasonable,  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  why  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
the  men  should  be  required  to  give  receipts  eleven 
days  before  the  payment  of  their  money. 


The  following  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  Battalion 
Orders  in  the  1st  Dorset  Regiment:  — 

Men  owing  money  for  bicycles  purchased  regimentally  will  not 
be  permitted  to  go  on  furlough  until  the  whole  of  the  sums  due 
from  (them  on  this  account  have  been  paid  up. 

The  practice  of  encouraging  men  to  get  into  debt 
“  regimentally  ”  seems  open  to  unfavourable  remark. 
One  would  like  to  know,  too,  a  little  more  about  what 
purchasing  bicycles  regimentally  means.  I  take  it 
that  bicycles  are  not  bought  through  the  canteen.  But 
if  not,  through  whom  are  they  bought?  And  how  is 
the  sale  of  bicycles  to  soldiers  in  this  wTay  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  process  of  acting  as  a  trade  agent,  which 
is  forbidden  by  para.  449,  K.  R.  ?  It  strikes  me  that 
there  is  a  matter  here  which  the  War  Office  would 
do  well  to  look  into,  for  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
bicycles  are  bought  through  a  quartermaster,  who 
seems  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  position 
described  in  para.  449.  And  I  may  add  that  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  before  now  that  very  inferior 
machines  are  sometimes  sold  in  this  way,  and  that 
soldiers  are  compelled  to  submit  to  being  swindled, 
because  their  machines  have  been  “  bought  regi¬ 
mentally.’7 

From  what  I  hear  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  some  one  in  authority  would  look  into  the 
quality  of  the  meat  that  has  been  supplied  lately  to  the 
troops  at  Fermoy.  Disgusting  accounts  are  given  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  beef  has  been  delivered, 
although  the  mutton  does  not  seem  to  be  amiss.  I 
understand  that  on  more  than  one  recent  occasion  the 
officer  who  has  inspected  the  meat  prior  to  issue  has 

Some  men  say  they  will  really  have  to  give  up  Cigavette 
Smoking.  Their  throat  is  wrong,  or  something  or  other  is  wrong 
somewhere.  It  is  the  Cigarette  that’s  wrong.  A  Connoisseur 
always  smokes  Lockyer’s  Turkish  ‘’Savoy”  Cigarettes.  All 
high-class  Tobacconists  sell  them  at  25  for  2/1.  50  for  4/2.  100 

for  7/10. 
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rejected  it.  But  such  inspection  only  seems  to  take 
place  intermittently.  When  no  officer  is  present  the 
stuff  is  always  passed,  and  though  complaints  have  been 
made  they  have  not  gone  beyond  the  quartermaster. 


It  awakes  my  envy  to  see  what  great  things  in  the 
way  of  journalism  are  accomplished  nowadays  in  the 
Army.  The  other  day  I  received  No.  1  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Leinster  Regiment — a  really  high-class  magazine 
(quarterly),  combining  articles  light  and  serious,  high- 
class  fiction,  and  even  poetry,  with  an  exhaustive  record 
of  regimental  news.  The  Journal  is  not  only  hand¬ 
somely  got  up,  but  profusely  illustrated,  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  editors  and  all  concerned  in 
its  production — all  the  more  so  as  I  believe  that  both 
editor  and  sub-editor  performed  this  miracle  on 
manoeuvres.  Mr.  Haldane  ought  to  have  no  difficulties 
after  this  about  training  his  men  for  civil  employment 
when  he  has  done  with  them.  It  is  evidently  a  simple 
matter  to  turn  them  into  accomplished  journalists.  - 


In  the  departmental  orders  of  the  Ordnance  Office, 
Royal  Arsenal,  it  was  recently  notified  that  a  civil  sub¬ 
ordinate  named  E.  J.  Allchin,  employed  as  a  stores 
holder,  had  been  struck  off  the  strength  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  on  being  “convicted  by  civil  power.”  The  civil 
power,  as  personified  by  the  Woolwich  magistrate,  had 
fined  him  £2  for  being  in  the  unlawful  possession  of 
various  articles  which  he  had  removed  from  the  stores 
to  his  home.  A  further  departmental  order,  issued  a 
fortnight  after  the  first,  has  now  notified  that  the  man 
in  question  has  been  taken  on  again  as  a  temporary 
second-class  writer.  The  Army  Council  has  directed 
that  berths  in  this  department  shall  be  reserved  for 
ex-soldiers,  and  hundreds  of  N.C.O.s  and  men  of 
exemplary  character  are  waiting  for  employment.  In 
these  circumstances  the  re-engagement  of  a  civilian 
who  has  been  convicted  of  purloining  stores  is  a 
scandalous  proceeding  which  ought  to  be  at  once 
revoked. 


Rear-Admiral  King  Hall  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Naval  Mobilisation.  He  was  advanced  to  flag  rank 
a  few  months  ago,  and  last  year  he  commanded  the 
Indomitable  when  she  conveyed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Canada.  Captain  Culme  Seymour,  from  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Department,  and  Captain  Cayley,  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  have  been  appointed  assistants  to 
the  new  Director. 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  real  torpedoes  need 
be  used  in  torpedo'  practice,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  these  expensive  articles  that  are  annually  lost,  a 
naval  officer  writes: — • 

The  answer  is,  I  consider,  “  Because  neither  officers  nor  men  can 
in  any  other  way  gain  that  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
weapons  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  efficient.  Perhaps 
more  in  torpedo  work  than  in  any  other  of  a  seaman’s  responsi¬ 
bilities,  his  particular  duty  must  be  his  second  nature.  In  tor¬ 
pedo-boats  during  war  a  great  deal  has  to  be  done,  sudden  altera¬ 
tions  made,  and  critical  decisions  taken  to  suit  unexpected  cir¬ 
cumstances,  all  in  a  moment  of  time,  in  pitch  darkness,  and 
under,  heavy  gunfire.  There  is  no  time  to  think.  Instinct  or 
intuition  derived  from  continual  practice,  and  this  only,  will  act 
in  time  to  seize  an  opportunity  that  may  never  occur  again.  It 
is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  result  of  sending  a 
torpedo  flotilla  away  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  a  crew  who 'had 


never  fired  a  real  ( torpedo  before  under  any  circumstances.  It 
would  be  as  wise,  to  send  a  gun’s  crew  who  had  never  before  fired 
a  shot . 

If  the  taxpayer  would  realise  what  I  have  tried  to  express,  he 
would  read  the  account  of  a  few  torpedoes  lost  without  grumbling, 
and  realise  that  his  money  was  well  spent — in  short,  that  it  is  a 
fool’s  policy  to  spoil  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  a  ha’poTth  of  tar. 


The  news  has  appeared  that  the  cruiser  Minotaur  is 
refitting  at  Chatham  in  preparation  to  commission  as 
flagship  on  the  China  Station,  but  the!  significance  of 
the  news  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed.  The 
Minotaur  is  the  “name-ship”  of  our  group  of  very 
latest  armoured  cruisers,  eliminating  the  Indomitable 
from  this  category.  That  she  should  be  detached  from 
the  First  Cruiser  Squadron  of  Admiral  May’s  battle 
fleet  in  order  to  replace  the  King  Alfred  in  the  China 
command,  suggests  a  step  towards  substantially  increas¬ 
ing  the  power  of  our  fleet  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  for, 
homogeneity  being  the  keynote  of  all  modern  naval 
groupings,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sister  ships  to 
the,  Minotaur — thei  Defence  and  Shannon — will  follow 
her  when  other  vessels  .on  the  station  fall  due  for 
relief.  The  Minotaur  is  the  most  formidable  fighting 
unit  that  has  ever  carried  the  British  flag  in  the 
China  seas,  not  forgetting  the  battleships  which  were 
formerly  attached  to  this  command. 


The  annual  sale  of  old  and  disused  naval  stores  from 
•  the  various  home  dockyards  was  carried  on  at  Devon- 
port  during  three  days  of  last  week,  the  usual  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  of  effects  being  offered.  I  am  told  by  a 
naval  correspondent  who,  for  professional  reasons,  was 
present  throughout  the  sale,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  exception  to  the  condemnation  of  any  of  the  stuff. 
This  is  gratifying  to  hear,  remembering  what  dockyard 
sales  used  to  be  down  to  within  a  few  years  ago.  The 
destroyer  Hornet,  however,  seems  to  have  gone  pretty 
cheap  at  £1,200,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  breaking 
her  up.  The  Hornet  is  a  vessel  of  240  tons,  built  by 
Yarrow  in  1893,  and  good  for  27  knots.  Her  .eight 
Yarrow  water-tube  boilers  were  intact,  and  her  twin 
engines  of  3,800  i.h.p.  in  good  running  order. 


Nov/  that  the  British  squadron  has  returned  from 
participation  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebrations,  it  is 
ascertained  that  mere  than  300  deserters  were  left 
behind  in  New  York.  This  item,  coupled  with  the  very 
heavy  entertaining  allowance  to  which  I  referred  last 
week,  will  make  Sir  Edward  Seymour’s  ceremonial  trip 
a  costly  little  business.  A  fully  trained  bluejacket  costs 
the  State,  on  an  average,  about  £120.  The  action  of  the 
United  States  authorities  in  refusing  to  deliver  up 
deserters  from  foreign  warships  in  their  ports  may  be 
“  constitutional,”  but  it  is  assuredly  not  calculated  to 
encourage  friendly  visits.  The  moral  is,  when  next  we 
send  a  friendly  expedition  across  the  Atlantic,  to  rake 
together  that  element  which  can  be  best  spared  from 
our  Navy,  and  not  to  stint  shore  leave. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  that  an  amendment  of  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act  has  just  been  issued,  virtually 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Army  Act  of  1906. 
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The  laudable  purpose  is  to  prevent  sailors  convicted 
of  offences  purely  against  naval  discipline  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  stigma  attaching  to  imprisonment;  so 
they  are  henceforth  to  be  sent  for  “  detention  ’  instead 
— a  distinction,  apparently,  with  none  but  a  moral 
difference,  but  praiseworthy  in  its  purpose  not  to  pre¬ 
judice  a  man  in  his  future  career.  Naval  discipline 
is  much  stricter  than  the  civil  code,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  is  awarded  for  offences  which  even  the  most  inept 
Bench  of  Shallows  ever  pilloried  in  Truth  would  con¬ 
sider  well  redeemed  by  a  small  fine,  so  that  the  new 
regulation  is  essentially  just  and  reasonable. 


From  correspondence  which  I  have  received  it  is 
evident  that  the  resignation  of  the  five  members  of  thei 
W aimer  District  Council  who  prefer  not  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  inadequate  scheme  proposed  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Walmer  drainage  meets  with  considerable 
approbation  from  the  clear-headed  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Meanwhile  the  scheme  itself  has  been  sent 
forward  to  the  Admiralty  for  approval.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Admiralty  will  prove  itself  more 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  Walmer  than  the  majority 
of  Walmer ’s  Council.  At  all  events  the  officials  will 
have  before  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  Local  Government 
report,  definite  evidence  of  the  danger  consequent  on 
pouring  untreated  sewage  into  the  sea.  This  is  the 
report  of  an  inquiry  held  into  an  outbreak  of  enteric 
at  the  Royal  Marine  Depot  in  August,  1908,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  infection  was  traced  to  a  swimming- 
bath  on  the  sea  shore  which  was  filled  by  the  rising 
tide.  This  ought  of  itself  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Admiralty  sanctioning  the  present  scheme. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  related  the  unfortunate  experience 
of  a  lady  in  India  who  had  ordered  hats  from  Madame 
Tucker  Widgery,  of  New  Bond-street.  Another  lady 
now  tells  a  similar  tale.  On  February  10,  in  response 
to  an  advertisement,  she  ordered  five  hats  for  herself  and 
her  daughters,  sending  her  cheque  wTith  the  order.  At 
the  same  time1  she  explained  that  she  must  have'  the  hats 
by  May  15  at  the  latest,  the  fact  being  that  they  were 
v?anted  for  the  Simla  season.  The  hats  did  not  arrive 
till  some  time  in  August.  Of  course,  by  that 
time  the  Simla  season  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
monsoon  was  in  full  swing,  when  I  understand  that 
smart  hats  are  at  a  discount  in  India,  and,  what  is  an 
equally  serious  matter  from  the  feminine  point  of  view, 
the  hats  were  becoming  very  much  out  of  date.  It  seems 
evident  from  these  cases  that  the  firm  in  question  is 
in  the  habit  of  advertising  for  orders  which  it  is  quite 
unable  to  execute,  which  is  a  highly  reprehensible  prac¬ 
tice,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  customers  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
any  redress,  but  also  from  that  of  other  firms  in  the 
same  line  of  business. 


The  “  Irish  Linen  Company,”  which  has  three 
branches  of  its  business  in  Glasgow,  requests  me  to 
state  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  “  Irish  Linen 
Supply  Company,”  of  54,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow, 


which  has  recently  been  criticised  in  Truth  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  non-execution  of  orders  for  goods  paid  for 
in  advance.  I  trust  that  no  confusion  between  the  twTo 
concerns  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  my  readers.  It 
need  not,  for  in  my  references  to  the  company  I  have 
given  the  address  of  the  Singleman  company  in  full,  so 
that  identification  need  present  no  difficulties. 


Apropos  of  this  question  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind 
that  there  are  few  trades  which  have  been  subjected  to 
so  much  bogus  competition  as  the  Irish  Linen  industry, 
both  by  means  of  small  mushroom  firms  which  tout  for 
orders  and  by  auction  sales  in  towns  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  Under  these  circumstances  purchasers  will  do 
well  to  protect  themselves  by  dealing  with  firms  of 
known  reputation. 


Solicitors  have  a  habit,  when  collecting  a  debt,  of 
demanding  payment  of  their  owna  costs  in  addition  to 
the  debt,  under  threat  of  action.  A  gentleman  recently 
took  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Society  on  this  practice, 
and  sends  me  the  correspondence.  The  solicitor  in  the 
case  actually  used  a  printed  letter  containing  the 
foilowing  paragraph:  — 

Unless  this  amount  be  paid  to  me  on  or  before  -  next, 

together  with  -  costs  for  this  application,  proceedings  will  be 

taken  for  the  recovery  thereof  without  further  notice. 

This  letter'  having  been  addressed  by  a  Cambridge 

solicitor  to  an  undergraduate,  the  undergraduate’s 

father  suggested  to  the  Law  Society  that  the  solicitor 

was  demanding  by  threats  money  to  which  he  had  no 

legal  right.  The  Secretary  of  the  Law  Society 

replies  :  — 

The  Council  of  this  Society  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  a  .solicitor  applying  for  a  small  sum  for  the  costs  of 
such  a  letter  as  that  referred  to.  is  common  and  not  unprofes¬ 
sional.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that,  assuming  the  debt 
to  have  been  incurred  to  the  prejudice  of  the  client  of  the 
solicitor,  it  is  not  unfair  that  the  proper  costs  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  person  who  has  wrongfully  withheld  payment. 

This  seems  to  evade  the  point  altogether.  It  may  not 
be  unfair  that  a  creditor  who  has  to  employ  a  solicitor 
to  collect  a  debt-  should  ask  the  debtor  to  pay  the 
solicitor’s  costs.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
solicitor  is  justified  in  threatening  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  his  costs,  which  are  not  a  legal  debt,  unless 
they  are  paid  in  addition  to  the  debt.  As  the  Law 
Society,  when  challenged,  do  not  defend  that  practice, 
the  inference  seems  to  he  that  they  cannot. 


A  couple  of  months  ago  a  firm  of  bookmakers  known 
as  “  Verrall,  Blake  and  Nephew,”  of  33,  Lawrence- 
lane,  E.C.,  sent  me  a  letter  in  reference  to  some  com¬ 
ments  in  Truth  upon  a  case  in  which  -a  customer 
obtained  judgment  against  them  for  £6  19s.  lid.  They 
disputed  the  justice  of  Judge  Lumley  Smith’s  decision, 
and  “needless  to  add,”  they  wrote,  “we  shall  not  let 
the  matter  rest  here.”  This,  however,  appears  to  be 
precisely  what  they  have  done — at  any  rate  I  learn 
from  the  plaintiff  that  the  judgment  has  not  been  satis¬ 
fied  and  that  he  is  prevented  from  taking  further  steps 
to  enforce  it  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the 
full  name  of  any  partner  in  the  firm  on  whom  the 
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necessary  process  can  be  served.  The  real  identity 
of  Verrall  and  Blake  and  Nephew  seems  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery.  Perhaps,  as  they  were  previously  so 
anxious  to  “  vindicate  themselves  ”  iu  my  estimation, 
they  will  now  let  me  know  which  of  the  three  is  the 
individual  who  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  non¬ 
payment  of  this  judgment  debt. 


At  Torpoint  Petty  Sessions  last  week,  although  about 
twenty  magistrates  received  notice,  only  one  attended, 
and  he  arrived  twenty  minutes  late.  Consequently,  the 
business  of  the  day  had  to  be  suspended  until  the 
presence  of  another  magistrate  had  been  secured  by 
special  messenger.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
remove  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  the  names 
of  a  few  of  these  gentlemen,  it  would  prove  a  useful 
lesson  to  those  wTho  are  eager  enough  to  affix  the  letters 
J.P.  to  their  names,  but  all  too  slack  in  performing 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office. 


Another  case  of  gross  cruelty  meeting  with  scanda¬ 
lously  lenient  punishment  occurred  at  Salford  last  week, 
where  two  carters  were  charged  with  cruelty  to  a  horse 
before  Mr.  J.  Makinson.  The  animal  was  attached  to  a 
cart  which  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  the  two  men  both 
thrashed  it  with  a  whip.  The  whip  proving  ineffective, 
one  of  the  men  procured  an  iron  sash-bar  and  struck 
the  animal  until,  in  its  efforts  to  draw  the  cart,  it  fell 
dead..  The  principal  offender  was  fined  £5  and  his 
companion  10s.  Nothing  short  of  imprisonment  should 
have  rewarded  such  atrocious  brutality. 


Mr.  Mead,  at  the  Marlborough- street  Police-court, 
wfas  responsible  last  week  for  one  more  of  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  sentences  with  which  the'  London  magistrates 
keep  alive  the  belief  that  the  great-  unpaid  are  a 
less  evil  than  stipendiary  magistrates.  Margaret 
Sisley,  a  dentist  s  assistant,  was  charged  with  altering 
a  check  for  food  at  an  Oxford-street  restaurant.  “  The 
chaige  really  amounts  to  one  of  stealing  a  ticket  worth 
a  farthing,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  but  tradesmen  must 
be  protected,”  and  he  sentenced  the  unfortunate  young 
■woman  to  two  months’  hard  labour,  despite  strong- 
evidence  of  previous  good  character.  Mr.  Mead  could 
not  even  plead  temporary  forgetfulness  of  the  existence 
of  the  First  Offenders  Act,  for  the  solicitor  engaged  for 
the  defence  pleaded  that  she  should  be  dealt  with  under 
this  Act.  The  protection  of  tradespeople  is  all  very 
well,  but  judicial  savagery  of  this  nature  is  very  likely 
to  defeat  that  object  by  making  tradesmen  loth  to 
prosecute. 


The  decision  of  the  Liverpool  stipendiary  in  requir¬ 
ing  the  firebrand  Wise  to  find  recognisances  to  keep  the 
peace  or  go  to  gaol  having  been  upheld  last  week  by 
a  Divisional  Court,  Wise  promptly  proceeded  to  supply 
further  justification  for  placing  him  under  sureties  to 
be  of  good  behaviour.  Returning  from  London  to 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private” 
absolutely  confidential.— Secretary,  105,  Jermym-st.,  Loudon. 


Liverpool,  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  described 
himself  as  the  victim  of  a  Papist  plot.  If  he  really 
believes  that  the  Chief  Constable  and  Stipendiary  of 
Liverpool,  together  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  are  all 
Jesuits  in  disguise  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  stamp  out 
Protestantism  in  Liverpool,  a  lunatic  asylum  would 
seem  to  be  even  a  more  fitting  place  for  him  than  a 
prison.  But  whether  he  goes  to  prison  or  a  lunatic 
asylum,  it  will  be  well  for  the  peace  of  Liverpool  that 
he  should  be  placed  under  some  sort  of  restraint. 


Last  week,  at  Hawick  Sheriff  Court,  two  men  were 
charged  with  night  poaching.  They  were  seen  in  a  field 
netting  partridges,  and  had  bolted  after  securing  four 
birds.  Sheriff  Bailie  sentenced  one  of  them,  who  had 
been  previously  convicted  in  1882,  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  the  other  to  two  months.  At  Sel¬ 
kirk  Sheriff  Court  a  man  convicted  of  gross  crueltv  to 
a  pony  by  thrashing  it  with  a  whip  and  a  stick  and 
kicking  it  was  fined  21s.  Evidently  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  a  Scottish  sheriff  and  an  English 
J.P.  where  game  and  cruelty  cases  are  concerned. 


There  is  an  alderman  of  York  who  takes  the  true 
aldermanic  view  of  poverty.  His  name  is  G.  Potter 
Kirby.  As  he  sat  in  aldermanic  grandeur  on  the 
magisterial  bench  last  week,  an  unfortunate  french 
polisher  on  tramp  was  brought  before  him.  He  had 
been  caught  asleep  on  a  public  seat,  provided,  of  course, 
as  a  resting-place  for  those  who  had  other  places  to 
lest  their  weary  limbs.  He  had  none.  No  wonder  the 
aldermanic  wrath  was  aroused.  Fourteen  days’  hard 
labour  was  awarded  the  tramp  for  imagining  that  he 
might  sleep  on  a  public  seat  in  York  city.  York  must 
be  proud  of  its  public-spirited  alderman. 


Mr.  Justice  Bucknill’s  decision  in  a  moneylending 
case  on  Saturday  is  another  nasty  blow  for  those 
Shylocks  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  aliases.  The 
plaintiff  was  C.  Stirling,”  of  84,  Termyn-street,  who 
claimed  £800  under  a  promissory  note  given  jointly 
by  two  defendants  in  return  for  a  loan  of  £500.  The 
.£800  was  to  be  paid  by  four  consecutive  quarterly 
instalments  of  £200  each,  so  that  the  interest  worked 
out  at  an  extremely  high  rate  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  appeared  that  C.  Stirling  ”  is  a  registered  money- 
lending  partnership,  consisting  of  Charles  Stone  and 
Isidore  Stone1.  Charles  Stone-  (by  the  way,  I  believe 
the  surname  is  an  adaptation  from  the  German)  has  also 
been  registered,  first  by  himself  and  since  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Joel  Ford,  a  once  notorious  bloodsucker,  as 
“  George  Selby,”  with  an  office  in  Bloom, sbury-street.  It 
was  to  “  George  Selby  ”  in  Blooinsbury-street  that  the 
defendants  in  this  action  applied  for  the  loan,  but 
Charles  Stone  passed  them  on  to  his  other  office  in 
Jermyn- street,  where  he  completed  the  transaction  in 
the  character  of  “  C.  Stirling.” 


His  lordship  held  that  under  the  Moneylenders  Act 
a  moneylender  could  not  carry  on  business  at  one 
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address  as  “A.”  and  at  another  as  A  and  B,  and 
the  transaction  being  consequently  void,  judgment  w as 
given  for  the  defendants.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that,  although  the  Act  prohibits  a 
moneylender  from  trading  in  more  than  one  name,  this 
prohibition  can  be  evaded  by  registering  partner¬ 
ships — indeed,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
Attorney-General  advised  that  this  practice  could  not 
be  prevented  when  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House 
consulted  him  on  the  point  soon  after  the  Act  came  in 
force  in  1900'.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  fact  that  on  the. 
strength  of  that  assumption  dozens  of  moneylenders 
have  used  several  different  names,  registering  each  in 
company  with  a  more  or  less  bogus  partner  in  the 
person  of  a  relative  or  employee.  If  Mr.  Justice 
Bucknill’s  decision  is  correct,  the  law  cannot  after  all 
be  dodged  so  easily,  and  the  whole  of  the  borrowers 
indebted  to  usurers  trading  in  this  way  can,  if 
they  please,  repudiate  their  debts  as  being  legally 
irrecoverable. 


Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  undiscrirninating 
fashion  in  which  moneylenders’  circulars  are  fired  off. 
It  is  a  communication  from  “  Arthur  Phillips,’  of  1G, 
Piccadilly :  — 

Messrs,  the  Erasmic  Soap  Company, 

117,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Dear  Sir,— I  beg  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  if  at  any 
time  vou  should  require  cash  accommodation  I  am  prepared  to 
advance  it  at  a  few  hours’  notice  in  any  amount  in  sums  tiorn 
£100  to  £20,000  on  your  note  of  hand  alone.  Etc.,  etc. 

The  idea  of  a  well-known  firm  in  a  large  way 

of  business  applying  to  a  West  End  usurer’s  tout  for 

“  cash  accommodation  ”  is  absurd  enough,  but  not  more 

absurd  than  many  similar  assumptions  made  in  these 

circulars.  I  wonder  the  fraternity  do  not  appreciate 

that  to  more  than  half  the  people  their  circulars  reach 

they  are  nothing  less  than  insult,  and  that  this  doe^ 

as  much  as  anything  else  to  bring  their  trade  into 

discredit. 


As  if  we  did  not  hear  enough  of  the  Budget  from 
other  quarters,  it  is  now  thrust  upon  us  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  Bradford  Advance  Co.,  whether  you 
are  “  Liberal  or  Conservative,  Brewer,  Publican,  or 
Landowner ’’—note  the  order  of  precedence— this  usury- 
shop  “  can  let  you  have  whatever  cash  you  require.” 
That  is  what  it  says  itself ;  but  then,  as  Judge  Bumpas 
decided  in  a  case  some  time  ago,  the  Bradford  Advance 
Co.  is  not  to  be  believed  even  when  it  speaks  on  oath 
through  the  mouth  of  its  manager,  Charles  Grant 
Daley. 

The  Hungarian  lottery  season  has  now  set  in— open¬ 
ing  in  October,  it  continues  till  the  end  of  March — 
and  the  Budapest  ticket  sharps  are  in  full  cry  after 
the  British  flats.  Not  only  the  Briton  at  home,  but 
the  Briton  in  India  and  the  Colonies  is  marked  down 
as  the  prey  of  these  harpies,  and  one  of  the  circulars 
just  to  hand  was  received  by  a  reader  in  Jamaica  from 
a  concern  styling  itself  the  Benko  Bank  of  Budapest. 


Coburg  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square.  Single  Rooms  (with  Lights, 
Attendance,  and  Baths)  8s.  6d.  Lunch  5s.  “Coburg5’  Dinner 
7s.  6d.  Best  cooking  in  London. — Osborne  Anderson,  Manager. 


That  particular  name  is  new  to  me,  but,  of  course, 
such  circularisers  nearly  always  represent  themSeKcS 
as  banks  ”  or  “  bankers.” 


I  wonder  our  Tariff  Reformers  do  not  take  up  this 
question  of  lotteries.  It  is  a  case  in  which  even  the 
staunchest  Free  Trader  must  admit  that  an  unfair 
preference  is  given  to  the  foreigner.  Through  the 
suppression  of  the  home  industry  he  gets  a  monopoly  in 
our  market.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  suggest  that  the 
Lottery  Act  should  be  repealed,  but  surely  we  ought 
to  have  some  protection — which  could  easily  be  applied 
by  the  Post  Office — against  the  dumping  here  of  Con¬ 
tinental  lottery  tickets.  There  is  no  return  or  at  least 
none  worth  speaking  of — for  the  very  large  amount  of 
cash  which  the  so-called  “  bankers  ”  of  Hamburg  and 
Budapest  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  British  public. 
Sometimes  I  am  assured  that  the  lotteries  are  fairly 
conducted,  but  if  so  British  ticket-holders  are  singu¬ 
larly  unlucky.  As  to  the  ticket  agents,  most  of  them 
are  certainly  unprincipled  tricksters. 


“  In  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  persons  who 
have  no  intention  of  working  for  us — deluging  us  with 
unnecessary  correspondence  and  obtaining  our  speci¬ 
mens,  we  shall  only  employ  those  buying  a  sample  of 
our  pens.”  Thus  reads  a  paragraph  from  a  circular 
of  the  Stylo  Supply  Company,  of  Mortimer-sHeet, 
London,  W.,  sent  to  those  who  reply  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  home-employment.  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  Stylo  Supply  Company,  who  seek  to 
obtain  3s.  6d.  for  a  fountain  pen  under  pretence  of 
offering  home-employment  at  envelope  addressing,  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  including  its  name  in  the 
next  issue  of  'Truth  Cautionary  List. 


A  much  more  interesting  experiment  in  fee-grabbing 
than  the  foregoing  stale  old  trick  is  embodied  in  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Crownleigh  Commercial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Aldershot,  which  boasts  a  principal,  A.  Entwistle 
(late  H.M.C.S.),  a  secretary,  S.  Morton  Clarke,  and  a 
manager,  E.  A.  Abbott.  For  2s.  the  Institute  offers  to 
supply  a  monthly  list  for  twelve  months  of  all  home- 
employment  advertisements,  with  brief  details  of  the 
employment  offered,  deposit  required,  etc.,  together 
with  a  special  offer  of  home-employment  in  connection 
with  the  Institute’s  own  work,  by  which  from  5s.  to 
£1  a  week  may  be  earned.  What  use  such  a  list  as 
that  which  the  Institute  proposes  to  issue  can  be  to 
any  one  but  myself  I  entirely  fail  to  see. 


Last  week  it  was  the  turn  of  the  London  branch  of  the 
Hygienic  Institute  to  appear  in  court  to  defend  an  action 
for  damages.  The  plaintiff  had  been  persuaded  by  one 
of  Farkasch’s  canvassers  to  call  at  the  Institute’s 
premises  in  Oxford-street,  and  to  place  himself  in  the 
operating  chair,  from  which  he  did  not  succeed  in 
escaping  until  twenty-two  teeth  had  been  wrenched 
from  his  jaw.  As  a  consequence  he  had  to  call  in  a 
doctor  and  to  stop  away  from  work  for  a  month.  The 
jury  awarded  him  £50  damages,  a  verdict  which  did 
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not  err  on  the  side  of  extravagance.  It  is  a  pity  that 
some  means  cannot  be  devised  for  drawing  Farkasch’s 
teeth,  since  from  the  frequency  of  these  actions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  various  establishments  he  must  be 
responsible  for  a  huge  amount  of  suffering. 


A  betting  account  and  a  cheque  for  £64  14s.  2d.  for 
winnings  from  Homfray  Brothers,  bookmakers,  106, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  last  week  reached  a  gentleman 
who  had  never  previously  heard  of  this  firm.  The 
account  and  the  cheque  were  made  out  in  another  name, 
though  one  somewhat  similar  to  his  own,  and  the  cheque 
wras  crossed  to  a  country  bank.  Next  day  Homfray 
Brothers  wrote  that  “one  of  our  juniors”  had  made  a 
serious  error,  “  possibly  through  confounding  the 
names,”  whereby  the  cheque  and  account  had  been  for¬ 
warded  in  an  envelope  intended  to  contain  a  stereotyped 
letter,  ■while  the  letter  had  gone  to  the  customer  for 
whom  the  account  and  cheque  were  intended.  The  firm 
were  afraid  that  the  customer  might  put  an  unpleasant 
construction  upon  the  delay  in  paying  him,  and  they 
begged  the  recipient  of  the  account  and  cheque,  “  as  a 
sportsman,”  to  return  those  documents. 


The  sportsman  thus  addressed  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
The  incident  did  not  make  the  same  impression  upon 
him  that  it  would  have  clone  upon  some  innocents.  He 
did  not  reply  to  Homfray  Brothers,  but  out  of  curiosity 
made  some  inquiries  through  his  own  bankers.  The 
result  was  the  discovery  that  the  name  of  the  payee  of 
the  cheque  is  quite  unknown  to  the  country  bank  whose 
crossing  the  cheque  bore.  I  wonder  whether  Homfray 
Brothers’  “juniors”  have  any  other  errors  in  sending 
out  cheques  to  strangers  who  may  thereby  be  led  to  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  firm  as  payers.  Some  of 
the  betting  touts  are  certainly  ingenious  in  their 
methods  of  advertising. 


A  few  months  ago  there  wras  a  brief  reference  in 
Truth  to  a  firm  of  area-gate  touts  whose  offices  are  at 
17  and  18,  Railway-approach,  London  Bridge,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  delivery  to  a  cook  of  an  unordered 
sewing-machine.  This  was  delivered  by  a  firm  named 
Grant  Brothers,  and  when  its  return  cvas  insisted  upon 
it  was  removed  by  A.  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  the  same 
address.  I  now  find  that  these  gentry  are  also  engaged 
in  the  Bible  business,  for  the  other  day  one  of  Grant 
Brothers’  canvassers  managed  to  foist  a  Bible  priced  at 
£2  10s.  on  a  servant  girl  at  Birmingham.  Fortunately 
her  employer  heard  of  the  transaction  and  ordered 
Grant  Bros,  to  send  for  the  book,  and  after  one  attempt 
to  make  the  girl  pay  they  did  so.  If  all  employers 
were  to  act  with  equal  decision  in  similar  cases  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  area-gate  business. 


Messrs.  Austen  Debenham  and  Co.,  72,  Newr  Bond- 
street,  W.,  have  promptly  replied  to  the  queries  I  put  to 
them  last  week  in  connection  with  their  advertisement 
for  a  home  for  three  little  children.  They  inform  me 
that  no  one  of  the  name  of  Bartlett  is,  or  ever  has 
been,  connected  with  the  establishment;  that  there  were 


two  unsuited  clients  on  their  books  before  the  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared,  and  their  names  and  addresses  were 
forwarded  to  parents  who  at  that  time  were  wishing  to 
find  homes  for  children ;  and  that  they  received  seven 
fees  through  the  advertisement  in  question.  I  fully 
appieciate  the  frankness  of  Messrs.  Debenkam’s  reply, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Bartlett  has  no  interest  in 
the  business.  At  the  same  time,  I  regret  that  the 
business  is  not  as  free  from  Bartlett’s  methods  as 
Bartlett’s  presence.  To  obtain  a,  guinea  fee  by  means 
of  an  alluring  advertisement  from  seven  persons,  only 
one  of  whom  can  possibly  be  selected  for  the  position 
ad\  ertised,  may  seem  a  justifiable  procedure  to  Messrs. 
Debenham.  To  me  it  does  not. 


With  reference  to  my  remarks  last  week  upon  the 
touting  for  members  and  subscriptions  by  the  North 
Biitish  Academy,  7,  Claremont-buildings,  Newcastle-on- 
lyne,  I  have  received  a  letter  signed  “Fredk.  Huntley, 
Assistant-Secretary,”  informing  me  that  the  Academy  is 
“not  asking  for  subscriptions,”  as  “the  List  of  its  Art 
members  has  been  long  since  closed,  and  the  Academy 
has  all  the  support  it  requires  to  fulfil  its  programme. 
It  is  now  confining  its  energies  solely  to  carrying  out 
the  work  for  which  it  was  founded.”  This  communica¬ 
tion  is  dated  October  14,  and  I  have  before  me  a  letter, 
also  signed  Frederick  Huntley,  dated  September  24,  in¬ 
viting  a  gentleman  in  Sunderland  to  apply  for  a  Fellow¬ 
ship,  “  as  we  are  desirous  of  strengthening  the  North 
British  Academy  by  the  inclusion  within  its  Fellowship 
roll  of  all  earnest  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
work.”  If  this  is  not  asking  for  subscriptions  in  view* 
of  the  fact  that  a  Fellowship  ”  is  only  to  be  acquired 
on  payment  of  a  £3  3s.  subscription,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Mi'.  Huntley  also  enters  at  some  length  into  details 
of  the  wrork  which  the  North  British  Academy  is 
accomplishing,  but  so  far  as  I  can  gather  the  only 
definite  results  achieved  hitherto  have  been  the  holdino- 
of  a  picture  exhibition  at  Newcastle  last  January.  In 
this  respect  I  observe  that  the  North  Mail  of  October 
14,  published  at  Newcastle,  remarks  that  in  that  city 
the  achievements  of  the  N.B.A.  are  “  particularly 
modest,”  and  if  they  are  observable  anywhere  the 
achievements  should  surely  be  visible  in  the  city  where 
the  Academy  has  its  home.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  would  suggest  to  the  “  Honorary  Secretary,”  Mr.  W.  J. 
Morgan,  and  to  his  “executive  advisory  committee” 
that  they  should  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Academy,  instead  of 
instructing  an  assistant  secretary  to  wu-ite  me  evasive 
letters. 

Two  recent  lamentable  occurrences  have  illustrated 
in  an  alarming  manner  the  dangers  which  lie  in  wait 
for  ladies  who  patronise  hairdressing  establishments. 
In  one  case  a  death  by  poisoning,  in  another  death  in 
the  still  more  horrible  form  of  burning,  has  resulted 
from  the  use  of  substances  as  shampoowvashes  for 
which  use  ignorance  of  their  properties  is  the  only 
possible  excuse.  In  the  death  from  poisoning  the  drug 
used— carbon  tetrachloride — is  far  more  powerful  and 
toxic  in  its  effects  than  chloroform,  and  yet  it  was 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant  who  could  make  no 
claim  to  any  medical  knowledge.  Such  use  of  carbon* 
tetrachloride  should  be  made  impossible  in  the  future, 
and  an  easy  way  of  compassing  this  desirable  end  would 
be  for  the  Privy  Council  to  place  the  drug  on  the 
schedule  under  the  Poisons  Act. 


In  the  other  instance  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  use  of  petrol  as  a  dry  shampoo  was  responsible 
for  the  fatality,  though  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurred  has  not  been  revealed.  Here  again 
is  a  substance  of  which  the  use  is  fraught  with  extreme 
danger.  It  vaporises  swiftly,  and  the  vapour,  being 
much  heavier  than  air,  will  flow  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other,  and  one'  floor  to  another,  where  momentary  con¬ 
tact  with  a  naked  light  will  at  once  ignite  it.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  used  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  so  few  accidents  have  resulted. 


Carbon  tetrachloride  and  petrol  are  not,  however,  the 
only  dangers  which,  owing  to  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
may  await  the  hairdresser’s  customer.  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  with  a  well-known  skin  specialist 
the  other  day,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  has  had  of 
recent  years  quite  a  number  of  patients  suffering  from 
a  disfiguring  and  painful  affection  of  the  skin  of  the 
scalp  and  face,  due  entirely  to  the  use  of  a  certain 
hair  dye.  Its  chemical  name  is  an  attractive  one — 
paraphenylendiamine.  What  the  barbers  call  it  Heaven 
knows.  It  is  a  dye  much  used  in  the  fur  trade  to 
give  to  fur  a  red-gold  tint,  and  the  hairdresser  uses 
it  on  his  customers’  hair  to  produce  the  same  result. 
Fur-workers,  being  aware  of  its  dangerous  proper¬ 
ties,  are  very  much  afraid  of  it,  and  are  particularly 
careful  to  guard  against  its  ill-effects.  But  the 
unfortunate  woman  who  listens  to  the  blandishments 
of  her  hairdresser  to  let  him  “  touch  up  ”  her  hair 
may  find  herself  ultimately  without  any  hair  to  touch 
up,  for  the  most  effective  treatment  of  the  disease 
entails  shaving  the  head  in  order  to  remove  the  source 
of  irritation.  Sometimes  the  dye,  however,  saves  this 
necessity  by  causing  the  hair  to  fall  off  of  its  own 
accord. 


The  gas  apparatus  which  to-day  is  largely  used  to 
dry  the  hair  after  an  ordinary  shampoo  is  also  not 
altogether  devoid  of  danger.  This  is  a  tube  with  a 
gas  burner  at  the  base  and  on  the  top  a  cowl  which 
is  fixed  over  the  head,  the  hair  being  brought  forward 
and  then  thrown  back  over  the  cowl.  The  gas-heated 
air  passes  up  the  tube  around  the  head  and  face  of  the 
person  whose  hair  is  being  dried,  who  must  necessarily 
inhale  some  of  the  by-products  of  combustion.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  combustion  of  the  gas  is  perfect,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  likely  to 
find  its  way  into  the  lungs  of  the  person  being  operated 
upon,  while  any  slight  clogging  of  the  burner  is  liable 
io  contaminate  the  air  with  the  far  more  dangerous 
carbon  monoxide,  which  is  an  extremely  poisonous  gas, 
one  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  in  the  victim  who 
takes  a  dose  of  it  a  particularly  intractable  form  of 
anaemia. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  CANARDS. 

Scene  :  The  smoking-room  of  the  Chatterers'  Club. 

Date  :  Present  day. 

Dramatis  Persona : 

Mr.  Cocksure, 

Sir  Absolutely  Positive, 

The  Hon.  Tinpot  Tattler, 

Major  Wiseman, 

Mr.  Cocksure  :  — - 

You  wonder  what  it  really  means? 

I  know.  I’ve  been  behind  the  scenes. 

The  King  an  urgent  summons  sent 
To  Asquith,  with  the  best  intent — rrr- 

Sir  Absolutely  Positive  {inter rupting) : — • 

Pooh,  sir !  you’ve  got  the  stick’s  wrong  end. 
The  King  did  not  for  Asquith  send. 

Their  interview,  beyond  a  question, 

Took  place  at  Asquith’s  own  suggestion. 

Mr.  C.  [contemptuously) 

’Twhs  no  such  thing  ;  just  t’other  way. 

But,  as  I  was  about  to  say, 

The  King,  when  Asquith  in  was  shown, 
Received  the  Premier  quite  alone- - 

Sir  A.P.  . 

Pure  fiction !  Arthur  Knollys  was  there, 
And  stood  behind  the  King’s  armchair. 

Mr.  C.  :  — 

You’re  quite  at  sea.  But  anyhow, 

When  Asquith  entered,  with  a  bow, 

The  King  aside  his  Standard  threw, 

And  said,  “Ha,  Asquith!  How  d’ye  do?” 

The  Hon.  Tinpot  Tattler  :  — 

My  interrupting  pray  excuse. 

The  paper  was  the  Daily  News, 

And  what  he  really  said  was  “  Hum  ! 

Good  morning,  Henry !  Glad  you’ve  come.” 

Major  Wiseman  :  — 

Nay,  sir!  That  isn’t  quite  exact. 

I  know  for  an  undoubted  fact. 

That  what  his  Majesty  did  say 

Was,  “Morning!  What  a  wretched  day!” 

Mr.  C.  {ignoring  these  corrections)-. — 

The  King’s  next  words  were,  “If  you  please. 
We’ll  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res— — 

Sir  A.P.:  — 

What  next?  ’Twas  not  the  King  at  all, 

But  Asquith,  opened  up  the  ball. 

His  words  were,  “  Sir,  I’ve  come  to  you, 

To  help  me  get  the  Budget  through, 

Fen-  I’m  so  treed,  upon  my  soul - ” 

The  Hon.  T.T. : — • 

He  really  said  “  In  such  a  hole.” 

Sir  A.P.  {continuing)-. — 

“  Still,  we  our  point  shall  carry  hands  down, 
If  you’ll  but  breathe  the  word  to  Lansdowne. 
Those  Lords  !  I  should  be  loth  to  end  ’em ; 
Would  you  a  friendly  hint,  sir,  send  ’em 
To  square  it  by  a  referendum  ?  ” 

Mr.  Cocksure  {very  scornfully): — • 

I  wonder  men  with  least  pretensions 
To  sense  can  gulp  such  rank  inventions ! 

Sir  A.P.  {with  equal  scorn):  — 

Gad,  sir  1  There  I’m  at  one  with  you  ! 

The  silly  fools !  I  w'onder,  too. 

{So  does  Truth  ;  so  do  most  other  people.) 


j  typical  members. 
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SCRUTATOR. 
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ADVERTISERS  AND  EDITORS. 

R.  GEORGE  EDWARDES  has  made  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  an  astute  man  of  business.  It  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  letter  in 
'which  he  has  fallen  foul  of  the  Westminster  Gazette.  The 
Westminster  published  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  laudatory  notice  of  “  The  Dollar  Princess,”  but 
seasoned  it  with  a  somewhat  disparaging  reference  to 
“  the  book.”  Thereupon  Mr.  Edwardes  informs  the 
Editor  that  as  such  notices  of  his  productions  are  of 
no  use  to  him,  and  as  he  considers  it  an  anomaly  to 
advertise  in  one  column  and  be  attacked  in  another,  the 
Westminster  Gazette  will  have  no  more  advertisements 
of  any  of  his  theatres.  In  this  he  is,  of  course, 
acting  entirely  within  his  rights,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  reflected  that  he  is  putting  all  the  journals 
which  continue  to  publish  his  advertisements  in  a 
somewhat  invidious  position,  and  doing  his  best  to 
depreciate  in  the  eye.S'  of  the  public  the  value  of  all 
favourable  notices  which  his  productions  may  receive 
in  future.  Knowing  Mr.  Edwardes  as  I  do,  I  feel  sure 
he  does  not  mean  that  if  the  performance  at  his  theatre 
is  advertised  in  Truth  it  is  an  implied  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  my  dramatic  critic  is  to  use  nothing  but 
butter  and  sugar  in  describing  this  performance,  and 
abstain  from  introducing  vinegar  or  any  other  acid.  But 
the  mass  of  the  play-going  public  may  not  know  Mr. 
Edwardes  as  well  as  I  do,  and  there  is  a  fairly 
numerous  class  among  us  which  is  always  ready  to  put 
the  worst  construction  on  men’s  words  and  actions, 
whenever  there  is  room  for  it.  An  idea,  therefore,  may 
easily  grow  up  in  future  that  whenever  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  at  Daly’s  is  received  with  favour  by  the  press,  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  merits  of  the 
piece,  but  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  papers. 
This  idea  may  be  highly  injurious  to  all  concerned  in 
the  production,  from  the  manager  himself  down  to  the 
lime-light  man.  Nor  can  its  effect  be  limited  to  Daly’s. 

A  censorious  world  will  be  apt  to  suppose  that  all 
the  theatres  give  out  their  advertisements  and  all  the 
papers  take  them  on  the  same  terms.  The  suspicious 
playgoer  will  read  a  luminous  and  laudatory  notice 
of  a  new  play  in  the  Times,  turn  over  the  page  and 
look  for  the  corresponding  announcement  “  under  the 
clock,’  and  chuckle  to  himself  at  his  perspicuity  in 
detecting  the  explanation  of  the  milk  in  the  coker-nut. 

A  new  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  will  send  all 
the  critics  into  raptures,  but  the  sagacious  public  will 
note  the  advertisements  of  next  night’s  performance, 
wink  to  itself,  and  stop  at  home — at  what  a  loss  to 
itself  equally  -with  author,  manager,  and  company  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  suggesting 
that  these  dire  results  will  all  ensue  instantly  in 
their  full  tragic  consequences.  I  am  merely  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  indicate  the  tendency  which  Mr.  George 
Edwai des  has  set  in  motion.  The  very  elementary 
tiuth  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  that  newspaper 
criticism,  whether  of  theatrical  performances  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  can  have  no  weight  at  all  with  the  public 


if  it  is  knowm  to  be  influenced  bv  pecuniary  considera¬ 
tions.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  one  whose  business  is  very  largely 
dependent  on  newspaper  criticism,  might  be  expected 
to  see  more  clearly  than  anybody  else  how  much  it 
concerns  him  that  such  criticism,  should,  at  least,  have 
the  air  of  being  above  the  influence  of  corrupt  motives. 
It  might  also  be  expected  that  a  man  wrhose  life  is 
passed  in  the  service  of  art  would  appreciate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  art,  or  at  any  rate  artfulness,  in  the  work  of 
the  critic.  Even  if  a  critic  is  to  be  regarded  as 
indirectly  in  the  pay  of  an  advertiser,  lie  must  do  his 
w'ork  artistically  or  its  value  to  the  advertiser  will  be 
lost.  Nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a  press  criticism 
wrhich  has  nothing  critical  in  its  composition.  The 
public  expects  a  little  acidity  in  this  class  of  fare,  and 
if  the  mixture  is  all  butter  and  honey  it  simply  will 
not  go  down.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Edwardes, 
being  at  once  a  man  of  business  and  an  artist,  knows 
all  this  quite  as  well  as  I  do.  One  must  therefore 
regard  his  letter  to  the  Westminster  Gazette  as  a  sort 
of  lapsus  calami  on  a  large  scale. 

There  lies  behind  this  little  incident  a  question  as  to 
the  relation  between  newspapers  and  advertisers  which 
is  of  very  wide  importance.  I  suppose  every  editor  in 
London  is  conscious  that  the  demands  of  the  advertiser 
upon  his  services  are  continually  increasing,  and  that, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  traditional  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  functions  of  a  newspaper 
as  an  organ  of  opinion  and  a  medium  of  advertisement. 
As  the  advertisers,  taken  collectively,  are  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  it  practically  depends  upon  them  how 
far  this  tendency  is  to  be  pushed.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  if  they  would  consider  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  indicated  above,  that  is  to  say,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  best  interests  of  advertisers.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  defending  Mr.  Edwardes  in  the 
Shavian  manner,  remarks  that  “  all  constant  adver¬ 
tisers  expect  to  receive  as  a  bonus  occasional  favourable 
notices  of  their  goods  outside  the  advertisement 
columns.”  This  is  quite  time,  though  I  would  observe 
in  passing  that  it  is  not  quite  to  the  point.  Theatrical 
notices  are  not  published  as  a  bonus  to  advertisers,  but 
in  pursuance  of  the  recognised  function  of  a  newspaper 
to  chronicle  and  comment  upon  matters  of  public 
interest.  When  all  the  factors  of  the  problem  are 
reduced  to  their  lowest  common  denominator,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  newspaper  office  a  new  masterpiece  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  a  football  match,  or  a  murder 
in  a  West  End  flat,  have  only  the  value  of  so  much 
material  for  “  copy.”  Mr.  George  Edwardes  was  not 
asking  the  Westminster  Gazette  for  a  bonus  in  the  shape 
of  a  “notice,”  but  suggesting  that  its  comments,  sold 
as  independent  criticism,  upon  a  current  matter  of 
public  interest,  should  be  sophisticated  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  would  find  them;  of  use.  The  two 
things  are  materially  different. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  “  bonus  ”  that  Mr. 
Shaw  refers  to  is  more  and  more  expected  by  all 
advertisers— not  merely  “  constant  advertisers,”  as 
Mr.  Shaw  puts  it — and  is  more  and  more  conceded 
by  newspapers  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  state 
of  things  is  open  to  objection  on  every  possible 
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ground.  It  is  simply  a  phase  of  the  rotten  system 
of  trading  under  which,  when  an  article  is  nominally 
bought  and  sold  at  a  specified  price,  something  else 
is  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight.  This  practice  is 
unbusiness-like  and  antagonistic  to  straight  dealing. 

In  the  case  of  an  editorial  “  notice  ”  thrown  in  as  a 
bonus  on  the  publication  of  an  advertisement,  there  is 
the  further  objection  that  it  is  apt  to  be  thrown  in 
without  any  proper  regard  for  the  responsibility  attach¬ 
ing  to  an  editorial  expression  of  opinion.  Even  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  publication  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  itself  is  often  treated  lightly  enough  in  these 
days.  The  same  spirit  is  pretty  certain  to  extend  to 
editorial  “notices”  of  the  wares  of  advertisers,  added 
to  which  the  journalist  may  not  always  be  competent 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  article  he  is  called  upon 
to  puff.  But  perhaps  the  most  practical  argument  of 
all  is  that  the  multiplication  of  editorial  puffs,  obviously 
inspired  by  no  motive  but  to  please  the  tradesman  whose 
advertisements  appear  in  another  column,  deprives  such 
puffs  of  all  significance  and  effect  beyond  that  which 
attaches  to  the  advertisement  itself.  The  “bonus” 
system  thus  defeats  its  own  purpose.  All  that  it 
does  in  the  long  run  is  to  lower  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  press,  and  this  can  hardly  be  to  the 
interest  of  advertisers.  There  is  no  moral  reason  that 
I  know  of  why  an  editor  should  not  use  his  influence 
on  behalf  of  his  advertisers,  provided  he  is  satisfied 
that  his  doing  so  is  equally  to  the  advantage  of  his 
employers  and  his  readers.  But  he  ought  to  be  the 
judge  'how  far  the  use  of  his  influence  is  expedient  for 
the  paper,  its  readers,  and  its  advertisers.  The 
mischief  of  the  present  situation  is  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  be  the  judge  of  such  matters.  He  has  ceased 
to  be  a  free  agent.  The  advertisers,  having  the  power 
to  coerce  the  editor,  use  it  recklessly  and  unwisely. 
Some  of  them,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  squeeze 
the  goose  to  death  for  the  sake  of  its  golden  eggs.  If 
the  geese  had  more  wisdom  they  might  be  able  to 
convince  their  oppressors  of  the  folly  of  this  policy. 
But  unfortunately  they  are  only  geese. 

“SOCIAL  SERVICE”  EOR  ATHLETES. 

In  a  letter  published  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago, 
as  well  as  in  another  which  appears  to-day,  Mr. 
E.  M.  S.  P  liking  ton  advertises  a  great  social  want, 
which  has  been  advertised  a  great  many  times  before 
without  ever  having  been  supplied.  All  over  London 
there  exist,  in  various  degrees  of  efficiency,  clubs 
designed  to  supply  recreation  for  youngsters  of  the 
working  class  when  they  are  not  at  work.  Everybody 
who  has  given  any  thought  to  this  subject  knows  the 
urgent  necessity  for  such  recreation,  and  how  much 
evil  in  various  shapes  results  from  the  lack  of  it.  But 
most  of  these  clubs— though  the  total  number  of  them 
is  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand — suffer  from  the 
want  of  men  to  work  them  efficiently,  which  means 
chiefly  to  organise  and  direct  sports  and  games,  and 
to  participate  in  them  to  a  certain  extent.  You  hear 
this  complaint  of  “  want  of  men  ”  from  the  managers 
of  the  most  successful  and  flourishing  clubs ;  while  the 
large  number  which  lead  a  precarious  and  ineffectual 
existence  are  in  that  condition  for  this  reason  more 
than  any  other. 


On  the  face  of  it,  this  state  of  things  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  in  an  age  when  so  much  is  talked 
and  written  about  that  part  of  our  duty  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour  which  is  called  “social  service”-  and  not  only 
talked  and  written  about,  but  actually  performed  by 
thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women,  old  and  young. 

It  might  be  expected  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  find 
people  who  will  spend  a  few  hours  every  week  in 
organising  games  and  athletics  for  boys  as  to  find  them 
for  Sunday-school  teaching,  district  visiting,  lecturing 
to  working  men,  or  any  other  similar  occupation  in 
which  philanthropic  zeal  displays  itself.  The  club 
work  may  not  appeal  to  the  same  class,  but  it  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  appeal  to  a  much  larger  class. 
There  must  be  a  goodly  number  of  young  men  in 
London  who  might  be  expected  to  think  it  rather  fun 
than  otherwise  to  give  practical  demonstrations  in  box¬ 
ing,  or  take  a  gymnastic  or  swimming  class,  on  one 
or  two  evenings  per  week ;  to  devote  an  occasional  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  coaching  a  cricket,  football,  or  athletic 
team,  or  personally  conducting  a  bicyle  ride  into  the 
country ;  to  spend  a  few  days  in  camp  in  the  summer, 
helping  a  party  of  boys  to  enjoy  themselves ;  and  there 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  indoor  work  to  be  clone  in  con- 
nection  with  clubs  which  is  little  more  than  an  interest¬ 
ing  kind  of  play.  Why  should  there  be  a  dearth  of 
volunteers  for  work  of  this  kind  in  a  city  like 
London  ? 

This  question  has  been  exercising  a  great  many 
people  for  a  long  time.  It  was  discussed  a  few  months 
ago  in  Truth  in  connection  with  the  alleged  failure  of 
the  College  and  Public  School  Missions  in  London.  I 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  dogmatise  about  it,  but  having 
heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  at  different  times  from 
people  who  know,  my  opinion  is  that  the  thing  wanted 
has  never  been  put  quite  in  the  right  way  before  the 
particular  class  of  young  men  who  are  best  able  to 
supply  what  is  wanted.  The  clubs  which  originate  with 
the  churches  and  chapels  have  little  means  of  making 
their  need  known,  except  through  the  clergy.  Those 
attached  to  the  University  Settlements  and  Public 
Schools  Missions  are  in  much  the  same  position.  Such 
efforts  as  they  may  make  to  get  hold  of  the  men  they 
want  are  made  through  the  influence  of  dons  and  school¬ 
masters,  which  is  again  chiefly  clerical  influence.  In 
this  way  the  work  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  Church  work,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  painful  fact 
that  the  sort  of  boys  and  young  men  who  are  keen  on 
games  and  athletics  are  rather  shy  of  anything  which  is 
offered  to  them  with  a  churchy  flavour  about  it.  The 
result  is  that  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  clubs  is 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  class  of  young  men  who  are 
what  used  to  be  called  in  my  time  “  pi,”  or  those  of  a 
more  secular  turn  who  are  preternaturally  keen  on  the 
social  elevation  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and,  without 
any  reflection  upon  this  class  of  young  men,  they  are 
not  always  the  best  suited  by  temperament  and  past 
experience  for  the  kind  of  work  we  have  in  view,  and, 
moreover,  their  tastes  and  energies  rather  run  in 
different  directions.  These  I  take  to  be  the  chief  reasons 

for  the  complaint  which  has  been  made  that  the 
University  and  Public  Schools  Missions  fail,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  work  among  boys,  for  which  pnmd 
facie  they  should  be  the  best  suited. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if- 'Mr.  Pilkington  and  the 
many  others  who  make  the  same  complaint  are  ever  to 
get  the  help  they  want  from  the  many  men  who  are 
competent  to  give  it,  it  must  be  done  through  some 
organisation  unconnected  with  any  religious  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  provision  of  recreation  for  boys  is  essentially 
a  secular  business,  and  the  less  religion  is  openly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  the  more  successfully  it  will  be  done. 
The  boys’  club  may  incidentally  lend  a  useful  hand  to 
the  parson,  but  the  parson  must  be  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  No  doubt  there  are  parsons  who  are  quite  as 
good  at  this  sort  of  thing  as  at  anything  else,  but  they 
are  parsons  in  quite  an  elementary  stage  of  development 
or  of  a  somewhat  exceptional  type.  What  seems  to  be 
wanted,  then,  is  a  purely  secular  organisation  which 
will  appeal  to,  enlist,  and  organise  the  services  of  the 
class  of  men  who  have  to  be  got  at.  In  the  letter  which 
I  published  last  week  Mr.  Pilkington  incidentally 
referred  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Federation 
of  London  Working  Boys’  Clubs,  which  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  at  present  in  working  the  various  competitions 
in  games  and  athletics  between  clubs  of  this  class. 
Since  then  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Crookes, 
the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Federation,  who,  after  giving 
some  particulars  of  the  competitions  during  the  past 
year,  again  repeats  the  bitter  cry,  “We  want  men  to 
help  in  the  clubs  ’’—the  italics  are  his  own.  Why 
should  not  the  Federation  make  an  attempt  to  obtain 
these  men?  It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  precisely 
the  kind  of  organisation  the  necessity  for  which  I  have 
been  pointing  out.  It  has  only  to  enlarge  the  present 
scope  of  its  operations  by  enrolling  a  few  hundred  men 
who  will  undertake  t-o  “play  games”  with  the  federated 
clubs,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  by 
which  they  can  be  drafted  off  to  those  clubs  which  are 
in  want  of  their  services.  It  strikes  me  that  if  the 
Federation  went  for  this  purpose  to  all  the  athletic  and 
games  clubs  of  London,  and  put  the  thing  before  them 
in  the  right  light,  it  would  very  soon  get  the  men  it 
requires,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  organising  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  make  themselves  useful 
wthout  laying  any  very  heavy  tax  upon  their  spare  time. 
The  Federation  may  not  be  in  a  position  at  once  to 
carry  out  this  suggestion,  but  it  could  easily  get  into 
touch  with  two  or  three  men  who  would  set  the  thing 
on  foot  with  every  chance  of  success.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  has  one  advantage  for  moving  in  this  matter  in 
the  fact  that  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  is  its  patron, 
and  has  always  shown  a  personal  interest  in  its  work. 
If  Prince  Arthur  could  be  persuaded  to  associate  him¬ 
self  with  a  movement  such  as  I  have  suggested,  it 
would  very  soon  catch  on. 

At  any  rate,  some  organisation  of  this  kind  seems  to 
present  the  only  practical  solution  under  existing 
conditions  of  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Pilkington 
and  everybody  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work  is 
confronted.  I  don’t  believe  that  any  good  result  will 
ever  come  of  preaching  to  undergraduates  and  public 
school  boys  aboulr  social  duty.  But  if  some  one,  or 
some  organisation,  would  go  to  all  the  men  in  London 
who  are  still  actively  engaged  in  athletic  games  and 
exercises,  and  invite  some  of  them  to  come  and  help  to 
organise  and  manage  working  boys’  games,  I  expect 


that  they  would  get  a  very  good  response  from  just 
the  class  of  men  who  are  wanted.  Anyhow,  this  experi¬ 
ment  might  easily  be  tried. 

THE  VALUE  OF  VISTAS. 

The  left-hand  path  of  the  new  Mall,  bordered  with 
trees,  is  closed  at  the  Buckingham  Palace  end  by  one 
of  the  gate-posts  of  the  Victoria  Memorial.  The  Mall 
itself  is  best  seen  from  the  Palace  end,  because  then 
the  Palace  is  out  of  sight,  and  Sir  Aston  Webb’s 
new  archway  and  Admiralty  buildings  are  much 
pleasanter  to  contemplate.  The  point  i3  that  both  the 
gate-post  and  the  archway  close  the  vista  with  design. 
Their  effect  is  not  accidental  ;  the  man  who  planned 
them  saw  them  otherwise  than  intrinsically ;  he  took 
the  value  of  vista  into  consideration. 

The  English  are  by  temperament  scornful  of  vista. 
They  abhor  it  in  their  live's,  and  they  ignore  it  in 
their  public  buildings.  London  has  fewer  vistas  than 
any  other  capital  in  the  western  world,  and  the 
English  have  less  than  any  other  western  nation.  They 
have  never  taken  account  of  their  value.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  vista  amounts  almost 
to  obsession.  The  designer  of  the  gardens  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  a  magnificent  monomaniac.  He  made 
patterns  with  vistas  as  a  child  makes  them  with  bricks, 
and  when  he  could  make  the  patterns  interlace,  or 
have  common  parts  that  fulfilled  two  or  more  positions, 
his  imagination  rioted  round  the  theme  with  a  joy 
permissible  to  a  man  who  is  playing  with  the  whole 
science  of  straight  lines  and  using  trees  as  the  pen 
with  which  to  draw  his  diagrams.  The  twelve  avenues 
that  centre  in  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  are  another  example 
of  the  French  genius  in  this  direction.  Napoleon  used 
a  ruler  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  picture.  He  ruled  his 
roads  in  every  sense.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  one  finds 
the  same  love  of  vista;  there  is  a  fourteen-mile  avenue 
between  Malines  and  Louvain,  closed  by  the  spire  of 
Malines  Cathedral.  In  England  we  have  a  few  fine 
private  avenues,  such  as  the  Long  Walk  in  Windsor 
Park,  miserably  closed  by  the  inadequate  Bronze 
Horse,  and  the  Chestnut  Avenue  in  Bushey  Park,  besides 
a  few  charming  vistas  in  Kensington  Gardens  ;  but 
not  one  of  them  can  pretend  to  the  same  deliberation 
and  magnificence  as  the  French.  They  all  have  an 
experimental  air,  accompanied  in  the  smaller  instances 
by  a  distinct  effect  of  apology. 

The  sense  of  vista  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  nation, 
and  its  absence  is  a  serious  defect,  temperamentally 
and  pictorially.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
sense  of  perspective.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  sense  of  concentration,  and  something  to  do  with 
long-sightedness.  It  steadies  its  owner  as  blinkers 
steady  a  horse;  it  presents  an  object  clearly  as  a  tele 
scope  isolates  a  star.  It  conducts  the  eye  as  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  conducts  a  bullet — straight  to  the  objective. 
Every  vista  should  have  a  definite  close,  otherwise  it  is 
as  purposeless  as  an  unaimed  bullet.  A  vista,  means 
“  a  sight,”  and  an  avenue  means  “  a  to-come-to.”  Both 
these  words  involve  an  objective. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  mental  vistas.  Concentra¬ 
tion  in  study  with  all  consequent  forms  of  specialisation, 
is  purely  an  acquired  faculty.  Sustained  attention  to 
one  thing  is  unknown  among  savages,  whose  minds 
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are  as  easily  diverted  as  those  of  children.  A  mental 
or  a  physical  vista  is  civilisation’s  way  of  shading  its 
eyes  with  its  hand  when  it  wishes  to  see  far.  That  is 
why  a  nation  that  “  takes  long  views  of  things,”  as  has 
been  said  of  Walt  Whitman  (who,  however,  dealt  more 
in  panoramas  than  vistas),  expresses  itself  in  avenues. 
That  is  why  one  is  glad  to  see  a  definite  attempt  to 
make  a  vista  here  and  there  in  London.  England  is 
a  short-sighted  nation,  and  is  besides  extraordinarily 
liable  to  seeing  out  of  the  sides  of  it's  eyes,  a  fault 
which  leads  to  distorted  views  and  much  shying.  Call 
it  blinkers,  gun-barrel,  avenue,  telescope,  or  by  any 
other  name,  the  quality  that  is  represented  by  all  these 
things  is  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  not  one  which 
anyone  can  afford  to  neglect.  America  looks  down  its 
multitudinous  avenues  and  streets,  and  sees  a  dollar  at 
the  end  of  each,  shining  in  isolation  and  splendour, 
higher  and  larger  than  any  spire  or  column,  and 
dwarfing  even  the  'statue  of  Liberty.  By  dint  of  put¬ 
ting  money  at  the  end  of  every  vista,  America  ends  by 
amassing  it  in  fabulous  quantities.  Germany  puts 
order,  sub-divided  into  authority,  discipline,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of  her  telescope, 
until  she  can  see  no  other  star ;  but  she  reaches 
this  one.  At  the  time  when  France  made  her  vistas 
she  was  always  set  on  some  one  object;  pleasure-loving 
Louis  looked  down  his  avenues  and  saw  a  graceful 
fountain  blowing  in  the  wind  wherever  he  looked ;  and 
military  triumph  sits  at  the  top  of  the  twelve  avenues 
to  witness  to  the  days  when  Napoleon  mesmerised  the 
whole  nation  into  taking  a  “  sight  ” — or  vista — down  a 
gun-barrel. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  England  should  have 
a  new  white  Admiralty  and  an  old  brown  Palace  at 
either  end  of  the  only  respectable  vista  in  her  capital ; 
but  she  has  been  more  successful,  so  far  as  effect  goes, 
in  the  smaller  sidewalk,  where  two  long  lines  of  plane- 
trees  lead  the  eye  to  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  a  child,  symbolising  one  of  her  Colonies. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

- *o« - 

London,  Saturday. 

T  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  during  the  past  week 
more  than  600  gentlemen  have  been  busy  making 
themselves  the  idols  of  their  native  or  adopted  constitu¬ 
encies — making  themselves  more  idolic,  I  mean,  than 
the  600  other  gentlemen  who  were  there  before  them, 
stealing  a  march  on  them,  while  they  were  away 

at  Westminster.  As  far  as  I  can  work  it  out, 
there  have  been  close  on  1,800  miles  of  deter¬ 

mined  smiles  flickering  about  their  roseate  lips  since 
last  Friday;  while  the  energy  in  horse -power  they 
have  managed  to  put  into  their  hand -shakes  in 

the  same  period  would  have  been  enough  to  raise 

the  House  of  Lords  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  universal 
popularity.  But  in  most  cases  I  don’t  imagine  that  all 
this  sudden  outburst  of  benevolent  energy  can  do  very 
much,  because  while  they  have  had  to  compress  their 
miles  of  smiles  into  the  narrow  limit  of  a  week,  the 
candidate  for  the  other  side  has  had  months  and  years 
to  spread  them  and  himself  over,  and  sing  at  smoking 
concerts  and  subscribe  to  football  clubs,  and  generally 


give  the  impression  that  he  is  a  weak-minded  fool  who 
doesn’t  know  how  to  get  rid  of  his  money,  he’s  got  so 
much  of  it. 

I  had  a  letter  only  this  morning  from  an  old  friend, 
who  sits  for  one  of  the  Midland  constituencies,  and  he 
calculates  he  has  as  good  as  lost  his  seat,  because  his 
opponent  has  been  taking  singing  lessons.  He — the 
opponent,  I  mean— is  a  gentleman  of  German-Jewish 
extraction,  who  has  lately  bought  a  place  in  the  con¬ 
stituency  and  become  chairman  of  the  local  Pig  Club. 
They  have  convivial  meetings  every  fortnight  at  a  local 
public-house,  and  Herr— but  I  oughtn’t  to  mention 
names — has  learnt  to  sing  “  Rocked  in  ze  cra-adle  of 
ze  deep,”  and  “  Ze  Pritish  Krenadier.”  My  friend 
tells  me  that  he  has  heard  the  applause  is  simply 
tremendous,  especially  since  Herr— I  mean  the  candi¬ 
date — announced  his  intention  of  buying  all  his  fellow 
members’  pigs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  about  twice 
the  prices  they  could  hope  to  get  for  them  in  the 
market.  As  my  friend  says,  what  is  the  good  of  seven 
or  eight  yards  of  smiles  and  a  couple  of  hours’  improv¬ 
ing  chat  about  the  insensate  folly  of  the  idle  rich 
against  solid  arguments  like  that?  I  wired  him  back 
to  start  a  Sunday  Go-to-Meeting  Bonnet  Club  among 
the  wives  of  the  Pig  Club  members,  with  2d.  a  week 
subscription  and  a  new -bonnet  provided  out  of  the 
club  funds  for  each  member  once  a  month ;  but  he 
is  one  of  those  stern-souled  asses — I  mean  patriots-^ — 
who  believes  in  the  mists  of  ignorance  disappearing 
before  the  sun  of  universal  education  and  the  People’s 
Budget,  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  number  of  times  he 
has  answered  the  Division  Bell  in  the  House,  so  I 
suppose  his  seat  is  gone  to  a  certainty.  Thanks  be,  I 
needn’t  worry  about  my  own,  since  the  news  has  got 
around  that  my  honourable  friend  T.  P.  O’Connor 
has  started  for  America  to  collect  dollars  and  distribute 
them  among  our  independent  and  high-spirited 
electorate,  so  long  as  it  votes  straight,  and  down  with 
the  black  oppressor  that  too  long  has  trampled  on  fair 
Erin’s  lion-hearted  sons  and  daughters,  as  they  tell  me 
I  am  to  say  in  my  next  election  address.  As  I  cannot 
read  Erse,  I  have  to  take  other  people’s  word  for  it. 

If  you  read  what  some  of  the  London  papers 
have  to  say  this  week  past  about  Bermondsey,  you 
would  have  to  believe  that  the  great  heart  of  that 
interesting  constituency  was  almost  bursting  itself  with 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Spencer  Leigh  Hughes,  and  the 
Cause.  If  you  read  others  you  would  believe  that 
such  a  spontaneous  cataclysm  of  noble  souled  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  degraded  foreigner  Was  never 
hitherto  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
the  meetings !  and  the  speeches !  You  would  think 
there  was  not  room  in  all  Bermondsey  for  the  crowds 
that  gather  round  them  and  the  enthusiasm  they 
create — unless,  that  is,  you  happened  to  read  one 
of  the  accounts  written  for  the  other  side.  Well, 
I’ve  been  down  there,  so  as  to  inspire  myself  and  pick 
up  any  little  useful  wrinkles  for  my  own  trouble  when 
it  comes — and  after  making  exhaustive  inquiries  among 
the  local  enthusiasts  in  the  Southwark  Park-road  I 
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could  only  find  one  young  man  who  knew  anything 
about  the  election  to  speak  of.  He  wore  a  rather  neat 
red  tie,  and  his  mind  was  rather  confused  in  having  to 
make  up  his  mind  which  of  the  houses  in  Park-lane  he 
would  choose  for  his  own  residence  when  the  Socialist 
candidate  was  triumphantly  elected.  He  had  been  up 
there  to  have  a  look,  and  the  one  he  liked  the  look  of 
best  was  just  at  a  corner  that  three  lines  of  motor- 
’buses  run  past,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  too  noisy 
for  a  really  intellectual  public-leader  to  live  in.  There 
is  no  doubt  he  was  enthusiastic  enough — which  was  the 
more  noble  of  him  in  that  he  hasn’t  got  a  vote,  owing 
partly  to  the  machinations  of  Capital  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  he  won’t  be  twenty-one  for  three  years  yet — 
but  he  was  rather  an  exception,  I  found. 

There  was  one  Liberal  enthusiast  who  thought  he 
might  have  a  vote,  but  wasn’t  sure,  and  the  only 
expression  of  opinion  I  could  get  out  of  him  about  the 
House  of  Lords  was  that  the  four-’arf  was  in  better 
condition  at  the  “  Duke’s  Head  ”  than  the  “  Feathers,” 
though  he  wasn’t  so  sure  when  it  came  to  mild-and- 
bitter.  I  couldn’t  find  any  Tariff  Reform  enthusiast,  as 
it  happened,  but  I  attended  one  of  their  open-air  meet¬ 
ings.  I  didn’t  realise  it  at  the  time,  because  there  was 
only  three  men  in  the  audience  and  about  seventeen 
small  boys,  but  I  read  next  morning  that  it  represented 
The  Voice  of  Bermondsey  making  itself  heard,  and 
that  it  had  expressed  in  no  uncertain  tones  the  universal 
enthusiasm  for  King,  Constitution,  and  Tariff  Reform. 
I  don’t  say  it  didn’t  either,  because  I  didn’t  wait  until 
the  end.  Instead,  I  went  off  with  the  three  men  and 
fourteen  of  the  small  boys  to  cheer  a  Suffragette  brass 
band  in  short  skirts  and  moderately  shapely  under¬ 
standings  that  was  stirring  Bermondsey  to  its  depths, 
and  small  blame  to  it.  I  don’t  say  I  am  a  judge  in 
these  matters,  but  if  only  the  Socialist  organisers, 
instead  of  offering  a  more  or  less  hazy  share  of  the 
money  in  other  people’s  pockets  at  some  uncertain  date 
in  the  future,  were  to  make  a  definite  promise  to  the 
intelligent  electorate  of,  say,  Is.  6d.  a  head  on  account, 
to  be  paid  by  Saturday  next,  before  closing-time,  I 
would  not  mind — although  I  am  not  myself  a  gambler 
— making  a  small  bet  that  neither  of  the  other  sides 
would  have  a  look  in  for  anything  less  than  the  same 
money. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  clash  and  clangour  of  the 
Lower  House  has  been  spread  broadcast  over  the  land, 
the  Lords  have  been  quietly  continuing  their  good  work 
of  Liberal  propaganda.  Town  Planning,  Asylums 
Officers’  Superannuation- — in  which  their  lordships  took, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  a  kindly'  interest-^-Development, 
all  these  Bills  they  resolved  and  digested,  quietly,  and 
even  a  little  dully,  swallowing  what  was  of  no  good  to 
any  one  else,  rejecting  such  portions  as  seemed  likely 
to  add  to  their  utility,  and  all  with  the  solemn  dignity 
and  intellectual  capability  of  a  steam-engine.  Only  for 
one  moment  during  all  the  week  did  a  spasm  of 
humanity  cross  the  red  benches,  when  Lord  Lansdowne, 
dealing  with  the  Development  Bill,  quoted  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  declared  that  to  make  such  Bills 
work,  the  services  of  “laborious  archangels  of  private 
means”  were  needed.  At  the  word  every  right  honour¬ 
able  peer  sat  up  and  smiled  a  gentle,  reflective  smile1. 


such  as  one  might  wear  when  being  photographed  for 
a  sixpenny  society  paper,  and  through  each  breast — 
or  such  as  were  possessed  by  noblemen  of  private 
means — flashed  the  sweet  confession,  “  I  am  the  man.” 
But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  they  held  closely  to  their 
self-imposed  duties,  rejecting  sections  that  were  not 
before  the  House,  adopting  others  that  had  not  been 
proposed,  returning  t-o  some  already  disposed  of,  with 
the  sublime  security  proper  to  a  House  where  “order” 
does  not  exist  and  sense  is  but  a  supererogation. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

frencfi  “  policeman  ism.” 

M  LEPINE,  Prefect  of  Police,  reminds  me  of  a  West 
•  of  England  squire  I  used  to  know.  The  pride 
and  pleasure  of  his  life — and  his  profit,  too,  for  he 
won  a  pile  in  bets — was  to  set  deep-mouthed  mastiffs 
fighting,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  to  rush  between 
them.  The  French  police  through  tradition  and  habit 
hold  all  street  demonstrations  as  things  to  be  put 
dowm,  the  putting  down  process  to  take  place  when 
the  demonstrators  are  in  full  march  and  excited 
with  exercise  and  singing.  M.  Lepine  has  made  his 
way  up  from  the  mere  nobody  level  to  his  present 
position.  His  one  talent  is  a  gift  of  the  gab,  amusing, 
good  for  a  play,  boastful  without  seeming  so,  and  a 
bit  Falstaffian.  It  is  that  gift  of  the  gab  which  one 
often  finds  in  the  cabinet-making  workshops  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  He  has  now  connections  rich 
and  reactionist,  has  been  Governor-General  of  Algeria, 
and  can  cover  his  breast  with  badges  and  grand  crosses 
of  illustrious  Orders.  Every  monarch  who  visits  Paris 
is  persuaded  that  his  safety  depends  on  the  good  will 
and  activity  of  M.  Lepine,  Clemenceau  liked  his 
bagou  or  gab,  for  it  is  not  without  esyrit,  and  has 
always  unexpected  turns  and  flashes.  More  the  pity, 
as  this  taste  led  to  society  being  so  often  saved  during 
the  late  Ministry,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ministers’ 
popularity. 

The  P.P.  knows  the  advantage  of  playing  hi§  part 
for  the  newspapers.  There  is  always  good  copy  to 
be  found  in  what  he  does.  Before  he  plunges  into  a 
demonstration  fray  he  calls  on  his  stalwarts  of  the 
Central  Brigade  (10,000  strong,  and  having  no  duty 
but  to  enforce  peace  by  fisticuffs  and  sabre)  to  follow 
his  lead.  Had  he  but  sent  the  head  of  that  brigade 
and  his  own  chief  secretary  with  orders  to  be  firm, 
but  non-aggressive,  and  to  manifest  force  rather  than 
to  show  teeth,  there  would  have  been  no  battle  round 
the  Spanish  Embassy.  No  policeman  would  have  been 
shot,  nor  sixty  persons  badly  wounded,  nor  the  Prefect’s 
eyebrow  grazed  with  a  pistol  ball — harmless,  happily. 
But  this  would  not  have  fetched  thanks  from  the 
Spanish  King,  Cabinet,  and  ambassador.  The  people 
who  went  behind  Jaures  and  seven  deputies  and  to 
demonstrate  their  sense  of  horror  at  the  trial  of 
Ferrer  numbered  but  a  few  thousands.  No  London; 
demonstration  could  have  been  more  quietly  inclined. 
Far  from  being  brute  beasts,  they  well  understood 
the  ex-territorial  standing  of  the  Embassy,  and  the 
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necessary  conventions  that  shelter  it  from  every 
kind  of  legal  or  illegal  force.  They  quite  understood 
that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  meddle  arms  in  hand 
with  the  internal  course  of  any  other,  but  that  when 
any  Government  outrages  the  moral  -sense  of  mankind, 
the  other  peoples  have  not  only  a  right  to  cry  <-  shame/’ 
but  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  so.  It  was  only  when  a 
scum  of  Russians,  supposed  to  be  exiles  and  too  well 
known  to  the  political  section  of  the  French  police, 
intervened,  that  the  fray  began.  They  seemed  to  make 
the  running  for  the  -Central  Brigade  and  for  a  sensa¬ 
tional  charge  of  the  Garde  de  Paris,  for  the  Russians 
began  by  tearing  from  round  the  trees  the  “  crinoline  ” 
or  iron  railings  that  protect  them,  and  calling  on  the 
manifestants  to  use  them  in  self-defence.  Without 
their  intervention  the  Prefect  could  not  claim  to  have 
saved  the  Embassy  from  being  wrecked  and  M.  Pichon 
from  endless  worries — not  least  of  which  would  have 
been  affording  Maura  an  excuse  for  slipping  from 
present  accords,  alliances,  and  friendships,  to  bring 
Spain  into  line  with  the  Austrian  and  German  Empires. 

The  residence  of  Seiior  del  Muni,  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  is  a  roomy,  comfortable-looking  house,  entered 
directly  from  the  street,  and  having  a  ground,  first, 
and  second  floors,  with  a  mansard  story.  A  notary, 
M.  Lambert,  who,  when  he  became  business  man  to 
the  Orleans  family,  stuck  on  the  additional  name 
of  Saint  Croix,  built  it.  He  intended  that  his  two 
daughters  should  live  there  when  married,  each  with 
a  spacious  suite  of  rooms  and  common  reception-rooms 
for  grand  occasions.  He  also  built  a  queer  sort  of 
Gothic  mansion  for  himself,  with  square  and  round 
towers  and  turrets,  and  withal  very  bourgeois  and 
unbaronial.  It  stands  at  the  point  where  the  Avenue 
de  Messine  and  the  Rue  de  Lisbonne  meet,  near  the 
east  side  of  the  Parc  Monceau.  The  excellent  Lambert, 
when  he  committed  himself  to  this  architectural  folly, 
was  under  the  illusion  that  a  monarchical  restoration 
was  at  hand.  The  daughters  married  noblemen,  and 
were  admitted  to  what  was  known  as  the  Royal  circle 
when  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris  resided  at 
Galliera  House,  formerly  the  Hotel  de  Monaco,  and 
now  the  Austrian  Embassy.  They  were  to  be  dames 
de  palais  to  the  Queen,  and  their  husbands  to  have 
high  palatine  posts.  Their  day-dreams  came  to  nought 
-with  the  passing  of  the  De  Freycinet  Act  to  expel  the 
heads  of  dynastic  families.  As  the  house  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  de  Courcelles  stands  opposite  to  a  pool  in  the 
Parc  Monceau  which  is  the  most  prolific  breeder  of 
mosquitoes  in  France,  they  determined  to  sell  it.  The 
Spanish  Goveimment  bought  it.  The  first  floor  is  AVell 
suited  for  Royal  functions.  Queen  Christina  held  one 
there,  and  so  did  the  present  King  and  Queen ;  but 
in  hot  weather  they  had  to  do  so  with  closed  windows 
as  dusk  came  on.  This  precaution  did  not  prevent 
them  and  their  suites  from  being  severely  bitten,  and 
the  Queen  Mother  looked  as  if  suffering  from  scarlatina. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  throne-room.  It  has,  on  a  haut 
pas,  two  armchairs  in  gilded  frames,  under  a  canopy, 
and  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  King  in  a  cavalry 
uniform.  , 

While  the  memory  of  the  Montjuich  tortures  was 
fresh,  and  the  Queen  Mother  execrated  in  the  factories 


and  workshops,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ferrer  at 
the  house  of  Zorrilla,  to  whom  he  had  been  acting  a3. 
secretary.  Catalonia  is  the  Ulster  of  Spain,  and  is  only 
Spanish  in  its  administration.  Barcelona  is  its  Belfast, 
with  an  esplanade,  planted  with  flourishing  palms 
that  has  no  parallel  anywhere,  and  a  high  hill  behind, 
where  the  devil  is  said  to  have  tempted  Christ,  and 
now  thickset  with  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
townspeople  are,  as  at  Belfast,  hard  of  head,  not  to  be 
turned  from  their  designs  or  purposes,  enterprising, 
estimable,  unsympathetic,  and  often  moved  or  pushed 
forward  by  a  zeal  that  never  gives  out  heat.  They  are 
valuable  in  their  private  relations  and  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  Their  patriotism  is  Republican,  as  that  of  the 
Belfast  man  is  Protestant.  Again  and  again  they  have 
sought  to  come  into  the  French  Republic. 

Ferrer  never  did.  In  all  other  respects  he  was 
intensely  and  typically  Catalonian.  I  thought  him 
straight.  Zorrilla  liked  his  unflinching  character  and 
his  resource  in  his  struggle  up  from  ignorance  and 
poverty,  to  be,  as  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  now  says,  the  very 
first  instructor  of  our  time.  He  had  marked  originality. 
If  the  voice  hit  the  ear  harshly  it  woke  it,  held  it,  and 
ended  by  pleasing  by  its  sonority.  He  professed  belief 
in  education  alone  as  a  means  to  the  republic  of  his 
thoughts — I  do  not  say  of  his  dreams,  for  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  dreamt.  In  the  school  and  the  book,  the  night  class 
for  adults,  and  the  mechanics’  institute  lay  his  panacea. 
Anarchism  sickened  him ;  Socialism  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  A  constructive  policy  was  not  to  his  mind. 
Circumstances  as  they  arose  might  be  trusted  to  shape 
institutions.  His  clean-built  figure  promised  a  long 
and  active  life.  What  struck  me  above  everything  else 
in  his  appearance  was  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  sombre 
darkness  of  his  eyes,  in  which  thunder-clouds  seemed 
to  gather,  and  from  which  lightning  appeared  to  flash. 
They  beat  the  eyes  of  Clemenceau  as  they  were  before 
he  wore  glasses,  or  even  those  of  Gladstone.  Thought 

_ but  hardly  high  or  poetic  thought — seemed  at  times 

to  plough  his  brain. 

Captain  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  who  horsewhipped  the 
reservist  on  the  high  road  near  Alengon,  is  of  the 
Broglie-Revel  sub-branch,  and  is  outside  the  ducal 
strawberry-bed  which  furnished  two  members  to  the 
Academy.  It  may  be  said  of  him  bon  chien  chasse  de 
race,  seeing  that  his  ancestor,  Marshal  de  Broglie,  in  his 
admiration  of  Prussian  militarism,  introduced  the  rattan 
into  the  French  Army.  Under  one  of  his  general  rules 
officers  had  power  to  cane  their  soldiers — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  contributed  to  the  Revolution.  The  Broglie- 
Revels  are  old  crusted  Conservatives  and  ardent 
Catholics  in  and  out  of  politics.  The  ducal  stock 
has  something  approaching  to  the  intellectual  restless¬ 
ness  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  of  the  priggishness  of  her 
mother,  Mme.  Necker,  and  of  the  Protestant  mentality 
of  her  family.  The  Revels  are,  like  Spain,  and  Turkey 
before  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid,  an  anachronism. 
And  yet  they  have  been  greatly  favoured  at  the  War 
Office  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  All  who  entered  the 
army  from  the  cavalry  school  of  Saumur  (they  despise 
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the  infantry,  as  being  commanded  by  non  bom  bt. 
Cyrians)  quickly  found  tlieir  way  into  staff  posts.  Tiiey 
all  belong  to  the  landocracy  of  West  Normandy  and 
Anjou,  and  have  married  into  families  at  once  wealthy 
and  noble.  The  fervour  of  their  Catholicism  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  Captain  de  Broglie  has  an 
uncle  who  threw  up  a  captaincy  in  the  cuirassiers  to 
assume  the  cowl  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Two  of  his 
brothers  are  Jesuits,  and  his  sister,  but  for  the  Combes 
Act.  would  still  be  a  nun  at  the  miraculous  Delivrande 
Convent  near  Caen. 

The  horsewhipping  case  is  about  as  bad  a  one  as 
could  be.  No  doubt  a  regiment  on  the  march  has  an 
absolute  right  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  A  colonel  may 
or  may  not  order,  but  generally  does,  a  regiment  to  keep 
to  one  side  when  a  funeral  passes.  This  is  about  the 
only  exception.  Well,  a  detachment  of  militia  out  for 
the  autumn  manoeuvres  held  the  middle  of  a  high  road 
near  Alen^on.  As'  they  are  only  semi-military,  it  was 
their  duty  when  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  approached 
to  step  aside,  and  this  they  did.  One  man,  however,  a 
farmer  named  Forfait,  who  is  stout  and  heavy,  lagged, 
but  got  in  time  out  of  the  way  of  the  Prince  Captain. 
The  latter  rode  on,  heard  the  militiamen  laugh, 
thought  it  must  be  at  himself,  and,  curveting  round, 
inflicted  a  cutting  lash  with  his  horsewhip  on  Forf ait’s 
face.  The  other  militiamen  at  once  protested,  and  no 
doubt  with  rustic  rudeness.  This  infuriated  the 
captain,  who  again  brandished  his  horsewhip  to  strike, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  a  friendly  major. 
The  latter  had  to  report  at  quarters  the  incident  to 
Colonel  Contades,  another  crusted  aristocrat  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  which  not  long  ago  gave  a.  grand  master 
to  the  Order  cf  Malta..  This  in  the  chateaux  of  the 
Maine  and  Sarthe  is  more  than  being  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

The  colonel’s  idea  was  at  once  to  nobble  Forfait,  and 
this  he  succeeded  in  doing,  the  captain  consenting  to 
apologise  next  day  at  parade,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
other  militiamen  got  Forfait  to  rescind  his  promise. 
Not  despairing,  Colonel  Contades  at  parade  time 
adjured  the  lashed  farmer  to  forgive  Prince  de  Broglie, 
even  as  Jesus  forgave  those  who  scourged  him.  To 
this  Forfait,  putting  his  hand  to  his  kepi,  respectfully 
said:  “My  colonel,  I  am  not  Jesus-;  I  can  neither 
forgive  nor  forget  how  the  captain  dog-lashed  me.” 

The  matter  had  then  to  be  reported  to  the  War  Office. 
Fifteen  days’  arrest  de  rigueur  (I  do  not  know  the 
English  term)  was  the  sentence.  This  was  thought 
absurdly  light  by  deputies  who  have  come  to  town  for 
the  impending  parliamentary  session.  A  supplemental 
inquiry  has  been  ordered,  and  the  Minister  has  addressed 
a  private  circular  to  divisionads  and  brigadiers  order¬ 
ing  them  to  grant  no  special  favours  to  officers  who 
have  no  higher  distinctions  than  those  of  birth  and 
wealth. 

Jtostand,  with  his  charming  wife,  is  in  Paris  to  over¬ 
look  the  rehearsals  of  “  Chantecler.”  He  has  a  royal 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  Majestic.  There  is  no  more  over¬ 
rated  author  than  Rostand.  He  deals  in  what-  one 
might  call  music-hall  literature,  were  literary  works 
admitted  to  music-halls.  His  vogue  is  due  to  a  variety 
•.of  causes.  He  early  discovered  what  many  a  newspaper 


editor  understands,  that  the  best  way  to  draw  a 
great  number  and  fetch  crowds  is  to  hold  the 
candle  to  what  is  vulgar.  The  poet  Bunn  did  this, 
and  what  a  run  he  had  in  middle-class  drawing-rooms 
in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers !  So  did  Miss 
Eliza  Cook,  and  in  a  degree  that  weeping  willow, 
L.  E.  L.  Rostand  has  facility.  It  gives  him  no  trouble 
to  spin  off  verses,  and  bad,  good,  or  indifferent,  he 
serves  them  up  as  they  fall  from  his  pen.  The 
imagery  is  all  three.  I  find  the  following  image  in 
“Cyrano”: — “The  moon  in  the  heavens  shone  like  a 
watch  ” — a  gold  watch,  no  doubt  (“  la  lune  dans  le  ciel 
luisait  comme  une  montre”).  And  then  it  is  easy,  after 
a  sumptuous  restaurant  or  other  dinner,  to  follow 
Rostand.  He  early  fell  into  the  swim  of  poets  on 
pedestals  and  critics  that  made  reputations.  His 
father,  a  wealthy  banker,  entertained  handsomely.  So 
did  Rostand  when  he  married  Raymonde,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Marshal  Gerard,  and  re-christened,  for 
metrical  euphony,  Rosamunda.  She  is  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  portraitist,  Gerard,  and  her  family 
belonged  to  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon.  All  this  counted 
in  creating  a  vogue,  and  especially  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Boulanger  was  the  fashion.  Napoleon  had  a  high 
artistic  interest,  and  the  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  of 
Marie  Arnelie  were  only  worn  in  reactionist  salons. 
Add  to  these  advantages  Coqueiin’s  personification  of 
“  Cyrano  ”  and  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  of  “  L’Aiglon.” 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- - 

SCRATCH  a  Peer,  find  a  pauper,  dear  Lady  Betty ! 

“Ye  call  that  man  thin,”  said  an  Irishman; 
“  faith,  but  I  know  a  man  that’s  as  thin  as  two  av  him.” 

It  has  been  said  there  are  three  kinds  of  players  on 
the  violin:  1,  Those  who  cannot  play  at  all;  2,  those 
■who  play  badly;  3,  those  who  play  well.  There  are 
three  classes  of  Peers  :  1,  those  who  never  go  to  the 
House;  2,  those  who  occasionally  go  to  the  House  ; 
3,  those  who  go  to  the  House  regularly.  It  is  a  grave 
feature  of  the  situation  that  the  fate  of  the  Finance 
Bill  mostly  depends  on  the  Peers  who  never  go  to  the 
House  and  those  who  only  go  there  occasionally. 

o  •  •  •  • 

The  course  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  will  eventually 
recommend  is  still  uncertain. 

“  Sambo,  did  you  count  the  pigs  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Massa,  me  count  ’em,  dat  is  me  count  ’em 
all  but  one;  but  dere  be  one  little  speckled  pig  he 
frisk  about  so  much  me  couldn’t  count  him.” 

. 

The  celebrated  lines  from  “  The  New  Whig  Guide  ” 
may  be  slightly  altered  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
Unionist  Party: — < 

“  ‘  What  boots  our  debate?  ’  thus  the  Tories  began  ; 
*  What  avails  the  discussion  of  topic  or  plan  ? 

No  plan  can  succeed  and  no  party  can  thrive 

With  a  leader  who  neither  can  lead  us  nor  drive.’  ’ 

.  • 

The  King  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  complete 
man-of-the-world  of  the  time.  Mr.  Asquith  and  two  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  attended  his  Majesty 
recently  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  result  of  these 
audiences  may  be  conveyed  as  follows:  — 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  sent  for  to  attend 
Queen  Mary.  On  arriving  at  the  palace  he  requested 
the  Court  physicians  to  describe  the  treatment  they 
had  pursued  up  to  then.  Having  been  told  it, 
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Dr.  Radcliffe  took  up  his  hat  and  said :  “  Gentlemen, 
the  Queen  is  a  dead  woman.  I  wish  you  good  morn¬ 
ing,”  and  departed. 

The  Queen  did  die — will  the  House  of  Lords? 
****** 

“  I  have  always  understood,”  said  Coningsby,  “  that 
our  peerage  was  the  finest  in  Europe.” 

“From  themselves,”  said  Millbank,  “and  the  heralds 
they  pay  to  paint  their  carriages.  But  I  go  to  facts. 
When  Henry  VII.  called  his  first  Parliament  there  were 
only  twenty-nine  temporal  peers  to  be  found  ( the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  had  thinned  the  'peerage  dovm  to  this),  and 
even  some  of  them  took  their  seats  illegally,  for  they 
had  been  attainted.  Of  those  twenty-nine  not  five 
remain.  .  .  .  We  owe  the  English  peerage  to  three 

sources :  the  spoliation  of  the  Church ;  the  open  and 
flagrant  sale  of  its  honours  by  the  elder  Stuarts ;  and 
the  borough-mongering  of  our  own  times.  Those  are 
the  three  main  sourbes  of  the  existing  peerage  of 
England,  and  in  my  opinion  disgraceful  ones.” 

*  .  *  *  *  *  * 

Stories  breed  stories.  Horace  Walpole  tells  of  a 
man  falling  in  a  fit  on  the  pavement  outside  White’s 
Club.  The  members  at  the  bay  window  at  once  betted 
on  his  chance  of  recovering.  On  its  being  proposed 
to  bleed  the  man  “  the  operation  was  vehemently  re¬ 
sisted  as  unfair  ”  !  The  Radicals  appear  to  imagine  it 
would  be  “  unfair  ”  now  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass 
the  Budget! 

*  O  •  «  *  m 

The  story  told  by  Horace  Walpole  has  a  companion. 
Recently,  two  members,  strangers  to  each  other,  were 
in  the  library  at  a  West  End  club.  One  of  them  fell, 
seized  with  paralysis ;  the  other  at  once  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  the  committee  complaining  of  members  having 
strokes  in  the  club ! — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly 
yours,  MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - 

MUNICIPAL  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sir, — Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison’s  letter  in  your  last 
week’s  issue  dealing  with  this  subject  seems  to  me  to 
be  based,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  it  deals  with  the 
wider  question  of  the  Parliamentary  vote,  largely  upon 
a  non  sequitvr.  That  women  show,  or  do  not  show, 
appropriate  eagerness  in  voting  or  standing  as  candi¬ 
dates  in  municipal  elections  has  really  little  bearing 
one  way  or  the  other  upon  their  right  to  vote,  or  stand 
for  Parliament.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  respect 
to  men.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  comes  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  better  class  will  not  interest  itself  in 
affairs  municipal,  which,  accordingly,  have  become  a 
preserve  for  the  small  tradesman  with  an  itch  for 
dignity  and  the  altruist  “  on  the  make  ”  or  with  an 
a,xe  to  grind.  It  has  gone  even  further  in  America, 
where  the  decent  man  has  long  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  politics  at  all,  either  national  or  local,  leav¬ 
ing  them  altogether  to  the  “grafter.”  Yet  I  have  never 
heard  it  suggested  that  the  decent  man,  either  here  or 
in  America,  should  be  disenfranchised  because  of  this 
apathy. 

What  the  Women  Suffragists  demand,  I  take  it,  is 
the  right  to  vote ;  whether  they  exercise  it  or  not  sub¬ 
sequently  is  a  matter  for  their  own  discretion.  The 
chances  are  that  they  would  not — if,  at  least,  we  may 
judge  from  the  example  of  New  Zealand,  Colorado,  and 
other  places  where  women’s  franchise  exists — and  from 
the  nearer  instance  of  our  own  municipal  politics.  But 
that  is  really  beside  the  point.  Women  claim  the 
franchise  as.  a  right ;  and,  were  it  certain  that  they 
would  exercise  it  wrongly — or,  as  is  infinitely  more 
probable,  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  would  not 
exercise  it  at  all  the  question  of  right  would  not  be 
at  all  affected. 

The  pathetic  side  of  the  whole  suffrage  agitation  is 
that  it  comes  some  hundreds  of  years  too  late.  Men 
having  obtained  the  franchise  are  already  finding  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  them  at  all— that  by  its  institution  they 


merely  exchange  King  Log  for  King  Stork,  that  the 
possibly  wise  dominion  of  one  man  gives  place  to  the 
certainly  foolish  rule  of  the  mob.  Women,  coming  to 
the  same  point  all  these  centuries  later,  clamour  for 
what  is,  after  all,  the  certainty  of  disillusionment. 
Did  they  but  realise  it,  as  they  probably  will  three  or 
four  centuries  hence,  they  are  infinitely  happier  while 
they  have  the  vote  as  an  ideal  than  they  will  be  when 
they  come  to  possess  it  as  a  useless  reality.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  even  one  sex  should  be  left  with  an  ideal, 
and  so  far  any  reasoning  person  must  be  an  anti- 
Suffragist.  But  so  far  as  the  actual  material  world 
goes,  to  give  it  or  refuse  it  will  make  about  as  much 
difference  to  anybody  as  did  the  famous  anathema  in 
“The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.” — Yours  faithfully, 

Lettice  Hobkirk. 


Dear  Sir, — Mrs.  F.  Harrison’s  arguments  in  her  letter 
to  you  about  the  Women’s  Municipal  vote  would  be 
more  convincing  if  they  were  founded  on  facts.  If  she 
will  read  the  daily  newspapers  she  will  see  that  in  the 
coming  London  Elections  there  are  many  more  women 
candidates  than  have  ever  been  put  forward  before — 
more  than  can  have  any  possible  chance  of  election, 
so  far  as  that  goes.  So  you  see!  And  it  is  the  same 
all  over  the  country,  I  am  told,  especially  in  the  big 
towns. — Yours  truly,  H.  L. 


THE  PRESENT  REGIME  IN  EGYPT. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  here  has  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  in  his  strictures  on  Sir  Eldon  Gorst. 
During  his  short  tenure  of  office  Sir  Eldon  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
residents  as  well  as  of  the  natives.  His  policy  of 
entrusting  the  natives  with  an  increased  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country  is  one  that  commends  itself 
to  all,  but  his  methods  of  carrying  out  this  policy  have 
been  most  unfortunate,  and  give  a  splendid  example 
of  how  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  first  thing  that  should  have  been  done  was  to 
stop,  or  limit  considerably,  the  appointment  of  English 
officials  into  the  Government,  whilst  continuing  those 
already  here  in  their  posts  and  duties,  remembering  that 
it  is  entirely  due  to  the  services  of  these  men  that 
the  Egyptians  have  any  country  to  govern.  The  junior 
ranks  of  all  Administrations  should  then  have  been 
filled  with  tbe  best  young  natives  obtainable,  and  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  work  their  own  way  up 
to  the  highest  posts  in  the  due  course  of  time.  By  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  would  have  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  both 
parties.  Instead  of  this,  he  filled  every  high  post  that 
fell  vacant  with  natives,  for  no  particular  reason  except 
that  they  were  natives.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
English  officials  not  only  found  that  all  chances  of 
promotion  were  blocked,  but  in  some  cases  that  their 
work  was  actually  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
natives.  It  is  only  human  nature  that  such  a  course  of 
action  should  be  bitterly  resented,  and,  although  I  am 
neither  an  official  nor  a  Conservative,  I  can  understand 
this  feeling. 

The  worst  side  of  the  case  is  that  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  are  just  as  discontented  as  the  English.  The 
native  Ministers  have  taken  advantage  of  their  new 
powers  to  fill  all  possible  posts  with  their  relations  and 
friends,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  only  way  for 
a  native  junior  to  secure  promotion  is  by  the  means 
traditional  in  the  East.  The  natives,  having  got  rid 
of  “King  Log,”  have  got  “King  Stork,”  and  are  not 
at  all  pleased  with  him.'  I  can  truly  state  that  in  all 
my  twenty-five  years’  residence  in  Egypt  I  have  never 
seen  such  open  corruption  and  intrigue  going  on  as  at 
present,  and  unless  some  stringent  action  be  taken  dis¬ 
asters  will  follow.  I  think  a  condition  precedent  to  all 
satisfactory  reform  is  the  appointment  of  some  one  who 
would  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desire  of 
the  natives  to  take  an  increasing  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  land,  whilst  at  the  -same  time  treating 
English  officials  with  that  consideration  to  which  their 
past  services  justly  entitle  them.— I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Madge  Hoole. 


Oct.  20,  1909.] 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  FROM  SIMLA. 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  cutting  from  the  Times  of  India, 
headed  “The  Simla  Season:  Production  of  , ‘The. 
Truth.’  ” 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  advice  lately  as  to  the 
proper  behaviour  of  Englishmen  out  here,  chiefly  from 
persons  who  have  never  been  in  India.  Quite  recently 
the  Secretary  of  State  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  embryo 
Civil  Service  youths  at  Oxford  upon  the'  best  mode  of 
conducting  themselves  when  they  come  to  India  so  as 
to  secure  the  respect  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

From  the  newspaper  cutting  I  send  you  the  country 
learns  that  the  Viceregal  party  at  Simla  countenanced 
a  performance  of  the  comedy  of  “  The  Truth,”  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Viceregal  house  taking  a  leading 
part,  namely,  that  of  Becky  Warder.  Becky  Warder  is 
described  as  a  wife  who  “  deceives  her  husband  and  her 
friend.”  Her  friend's  husband  “she  secretly  encourages 
to  make  love  to  her,”  and  “  she  tells  small  fibs  and  big 
lies  on  every  possible  occasion.”  Eventually  “  the 
climax  arrives,  Becky  becomes  hopelessly  intricated  in 
a  tangle  of  lies,  and  in  a  painful  scene  Warder  (her 
husband)  tells  her  all  is  over,  and  that  he  can  live  with 
her  no  longer,”  which  seems  to  imply  that  she  had 
given  him  grounds  for  divorce.  The  newspaper  report 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Viceroy's  daughter  “  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  play.  The  character  suited  her 
admirably,  and  she  played  it  with  a  power  that 
astonished  us.” 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  press  account  of  it, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  redeeming  feature  about 
this  comedy.  In  common  with  many  others,  I  ask 
whether  the  illustrious  leaders  of  Indian  society  could 
not  have  chosen  a  play  which  would  have  exhibited 
their  young  daughter,  to  say  nothing  of  English 
society  in  general,  in  a  more  pleasing  light  before  the 
people  of  India.  What  wili  the  Indian  readers  of  this 
newspaper — one  of  the  most  widely  read  in  India — - 
think  of  the  morals  of  their  rulers,  when  they  are  thus 
represented  by  those  who  may  be  presumed  to  know 
all  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  English  society  ? 
— Yours  faithfully,  Malabar. 


THE  LAW  SOCIETY  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

Sir, — A  special  committee  of  the  Law  Society  has 
recently  been  delivered  of  a  “Supplemental  Report” 
on  the  Budget,  which  the  Council  with  its  usual 
unanimity  has  adopted  and  issued  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  chastening  of  an  erring  Liberal  Government. 
One  might  imagine  that  a  document  so  lengthy  and 
pretentious — representing  the  united  labours  of  thirteen 
members  of  the  Council,  including  the  President  and 
Vice-President — must  have  been  elicited  by  some  ' 
peculiar  menace  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
solicitors’  profession  lurking  in  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
posals,  but  which  the  Law  Society’s  untiring  vigilance 
had  detected  betimes.  Perusal  of  the  report,  however, 
will  agreeably  dispel  any  apprehension  of  the  kind.  The 
Society,  it  seems,  responds  to  calls  more  exalted  far 
than  the  mere  crying  needs  and  sordid  requirements 
of  the  solicitors’  profession  at  large. 

Solicitors,  who  have  ceased  to  take  our  “  Law 
Society  ”  too  seriously,  will  probably  not  even  read 
through  the  vapid  denunciations  of  the  Budget — repro¬ 
ducing  with  tolerable  accuracy  only  what  other  people 
have  been  saying  against  the  measure  for  the  past  six 
months — of  which  fully  one  half  the  report  consists, 
nor  the  meticulous  and  pettifogging  criticisms  of  the 
individual  clauses  of  the  Bill — with  which  the  report 
very  aptly  concludes. 

I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  gauging  the  competence 
of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  whether  as  representing 
their  profession  or  only  themselves,  to  debate  theses  of 
mixed  politics  and  economics.  I  confine  myself  to  a 
modest  expression  of  regret  that  the  funds  and  energies 
of  the  Council  are  not  employed  in  the  homely  and 
much  more  needful  duty  of  setting  the  professional 
“  House  in  order.”  I  fancy,  Sir,  that  thereby  the  in¬ 
terests,  too,  of  the  community  generally  might  have 


been  better  served  than  by  these  amateurish  excursions 
into  the  transcendental  regions  of  political  economy. 

One  word  more.  Where,  as  here,  the  proposed  Par¬ 
liamentary  measure  does  not  specially  concern  solicitors 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  body  politic,  does 
it  not  amount  to  offensive  pretentiousness  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  of  the  Law  Society  to  constitute  itself 
into  a  committee  for  legislative  revision  and  amend¬ 
ment?  F.  0.  0. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  of  your  correspondent 
“  E.  G.  E.,”  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  have 
only  to  say  that  the  mode  of  procedure  described  by 
the  writer,  if  it  ever  was  carried  out  in  the  name  of 
Christian  Science,  has  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  Christian  Science.  First,  no  Christian  Scientist 
would  dream  of  promising  to  heal  a  patient.  Healing 
in  Christian  Science  depends  on  the  spiritual  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  healer,  and  whether  that  spiritual  perception 
will  prove  equal  to  any  given  attempt  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Even  the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  always 
successful.  Second,  no  Christian  Scientist  ever 
pressed  a  patient  to  accept  treatment ;  such  a  course 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  Christian  Science  practice. 
Third,  no  Christian  Scientist  uses  material  means. 
Fourth,  Christian  Scientists  do  not  treat  in  couples  at 
three  guineas  a  week.  Fifth,  no  Christian  Scientist 
would  attempt  to  attribute  the  failure  to  heal  to  want 
of  faith  in  the  patient.  The  following  quotation  from 
page  149  of  “  Science  and  Health  ”,  should  make  this 
sufficiently  clear.  “  If  you  fail  to  succeed  in  any  case,” 
Mrs.  Eddy  writes  there,  “  it  is  because  you  have  not 
demonstrated  the  life  of  Christ,  Truth,  more  in  your 
own  life — 'because  you  have  not  obeyed  the  rule  and 
proved  the  Principle  of  Divine  Science.” 

If  your  correspondent's  letter  is  true  no  one  will 
be  more  grateful  to  have  the  facts  brought  to  their 
knowledge  than  the  Christian  Science  Church,  for  if 
such  things  are  done  under  the  guise  of  Christian 
Science  they  are  not  Christian  Science^  and  it  is  no 
more  fair  or  right  to  discredit  Christian  Science  on  the 
strength  of  them  than  it  would  be  to  discredit  the 
orthodox  Churches  and  the  medical  profession  for  the 
disreputable  things  done  in  their  name. — Yours  truly, 

Frederick  Dixon. 

23  and  24,  Clun  House,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

October  15,  1909. 


Sir,— On  reading  through  my  letter,  which  appears 
in  the  current  number  of  Truth,,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  one  passage  would  convey  the  impression  that  the 
lady  referred  tc  was  approached  by  Christian  Scientists, 
for  the  first  time,  while  under  medical  treatment  for 
cancer.  This  is  not  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
at  an  earlier  period  come  in  contact  with  Christian 
Science  people,  and  had  permitted  herself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  healing.  When 
her  case  was  diagnosed  as  cancer,  and  she  was  told 
that  a  surgical  operation  alone  might  prolong  her  life, 
she  communicated  with  the  Christian  .Scientists  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  prepared  to  do  anything 
better  for  her.  It  was  then,  and  not  until  then,  that 
they  promised  to  cure  her,  and  were  engaged  to  carry 
out  their  promise. 

I  think  it  right  to  make  this  correction,  as  it  would 
not  be  just  to  suggest  that  the  Christian  Scientists 
forced  themselves  into  an  establishment,  when,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  came  in  reponse  to  a  request  or  enquiry. — 
I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  E.  G.  E. 


BOYS  AND  “SOCIAL  SERVICE.” 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  P.  W.  Everett,  would 
convict  me  of  ignorance  of  the  organisation  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  when  I  ask  that  a  social  clubroom 
should  be  provided  for  the  members.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  at  present  the  Scouts  are  quite  content  with  the 
use  of  a  barn,  or  of  a  schoolroom,  yet  they  should  nob 
be  so,  but  instead  ask  the  public  to  provide  the  youth 
of  this  country,  whether  in  village,  town,  or  great  city 
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with  properly  designed  club  premises  suitable  for  the 
great  variety  of  work  to  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Scout  movement  embodies  little  more  than  many 
boys’  clubs  throughout  the  country  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  for  many  years  past,  and  we  have  learnt  what 
influence  a  building  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose 
can  have  upon  the  members. 

Personally  I  welcome  the  latest  movement,  because 
for  the  first  time  the  question  of  working-class 
recreation  has  been  placed  squarely  before  the  public, 
and  an  answer  has  to  be  given.  There  are  many 
British  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  to  be  cultivated, 
and  scouting  proper  may  well  be  added  to  them.  I 
imagine,  however,  we  ar.e  likely  to  suffer  from  a  too 
great  multiplication  of  movements,  and  the  public 
pocket  will  not  stand  such  a  strain.  I  am,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  co¬ 
operation,  and  that  there  is  room  for  the  carrying  out 
of  all  the  various  schemes  under  the  same  roof,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  we  consider  how  necessary  it  is  to  cater 
for  many  diverse  natures.  Some  boys,  for  instance, 
prefer  a  football  match  to  shooting  at  target,  and  a 
turn  with  the  gloves  in  the  evening  to  a  camp  fire 
yarn,  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  separation 
into  different  buildings  under  different  organisations. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the  original  business,  we 
must  all  keep  on  asking  for  help  for  British  boys  and 
see  we  get  it  in  some  practical  form.  I  would  parti¬ 
cularly  like-  to  endorse  Mr.  Everett’s  expression  that 
the  work  of  a  scoutmaster  is  most  entertaining.  A 
boys’  club  manager  is  very  much  the  same  thing,  if 
you  omit  scouting  proper,  and  I  have  just  completed 
twenty-nine  years  of  it  in  the  company  of  several 
thousands  of  London  boys  and  young  men.  I  would 
give  anything  to  be  young  enough  to  go  through  it  all 
again  instead  of  old  enough  to  be  obliged  to  retire 
from  active  partnership. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  S.  PlLKINGTON. 

[An  article  bearing  upon  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Pilkington’s  remarks  null  be  found  in  “  Scrutator.” — 
Ed.] 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

- - 

For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  32,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  d81,100. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £115  19s.  ll|d. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s. 
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A.  W . 
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Blenheim . 
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Mrs.  Nixon . 
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E  B . 
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125  15 
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TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
■annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  Few  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
-Schools. 

Amouut  required  :  about  £275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £70  9u  61. 

Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week: _ 

£  s.  d.  I  £  r  a 

Rev.  E  L.  Browne  i  "  Y  0  10  0 

and  Boys  of  St.  j  T  ady  Tre««  Bar  .  20  0  0 

Andrew’s  School,  |  Douglas  H.  Barry  20  0  O 

Eastbourne  .  2  10  0  |  J  ' 


Fob  Mosquito  Bites,  Wasp  or  Bee  Stungs,  nothin^  allays 
the  irritation  so  quickly  as  SUBUCB's  Ammonia.  Price5  Is.  per 
•bottle.  Beware  of  imitations,  ‘  1 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  ARGENTINE  INVESTMENT. 

HE  accounts  presented  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western 
Railway  at  the  annual  meeting  held  last  week  draw 
attention  once  again  to  the  great  financial  strength  of 
this  company,  and  therefore  to  the  desirability  of  its 
stock  as  an  investment.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  took  premier  position 
amongst  the  Argentine  lines  for  size  and  strength,  but 
as  regards  the  latter  quality  it  has  lately  had  to  yield 
the  palm  to  its  rather  smaller  neighbour.  Both  com¬ 
panies  have  all  along  limited  dividends  to  7  per  cent.,  but 
whereas  the  Great  Southern  has  latterly  embarked  on  a 
very  costly  and  ambitious  scheme  of  extension  which 
has  caused,  and  is  still  causing,  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  dividend  can  be  maintained,  the  B.  A.  Western, 
whilst  not  neglecting  the  needs  entailed  by  the  growth 
of  business  in  its  own  district  of  additional  transport 
facilities,  has  been  more  moderate  in  incurring  fresh 
capital  liabilities,  and  in  consequence  the  chances  of  a 
reduction  in  its  dividend  may  be  regarded  as  remote. 
In  respect  of  the  year  ended  June  30  last  the  net 
earnings  amounted  for  the  first  time  to  over  £1,000,000, 
and  whereas  only  7  per  cent,  was  paid,  over  8^  per  cent, 
was  actually  earned.  I  have  said  the  dividend  was 
7  per  cent.,  though  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  company  pays  it  free  of  tax,  a  practice  which 
really  brings  the  rate  up  to  £7  8s.  2d. 

The  dividends  for  many  years  have  been  paid  only 
after  very  generous  allowances  on  the  part  of  the 
management  for  the  upkeep  of  the  property,  and  for 
transfers  t-o  various  reserve  funds.  According  to  the 
latest  balance-sheet  the  total  amounts  set  aside  from 
profits  for  reserve,  renewals,  fire  insurance,  and 
other  funds,  and  inclusive  of  the  balance  carried  for¬ 
ward,  came  to  £1,775,200,  representing  over  18  per  cent, 
of  the  company’s  issued  capital.  Of  this  amount, 
£732,500  is  classed  as  General  Reserve,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  directly  available  for  maintaining  dividends 
should  the  need  arise.  So  far  as  prospects  for  the 
current  year  are  concerned,  the  chairman,  last  week, 
was  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  statement.  The  recent 
rainfalls  have  improved  prospects  immensely.  Wheat 
and  oat  crops  are  in  excellent  condition,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  contended  with 
owing  to  drought,  the  area  under  cultivation  will  not  be 
less  than  last  year.  The  locusts  have  appeared  in  some 
districts  served  by  the  B.  A.  Western,  but  they  are  being 
successfully  combated.  Given  an  absence  of  late  frosts, 
like  those  which  damaged  the  wheat  and  linseed  crops 
a  year  ago,  and  the  company  seems  bound  for  another 
good  year.  In  the  last  few  weeks  grain  traffics  have 
shown  some  falling  off,  but  the  slackening  is  officially 
accounted  for  by  speculation  in  grain,  which  is  keeping 
it  back.  There  is  still  at  the  company’s  stations  some 
250,000  tons  of  grain  to  come  forward.  Even  allowing 
for  the  recent  decline  in  receipts  the  total  takings  from 
July  1  to  date  are  practically  on  a  level  with  those  of 
a  year  ago,  the  total  being  £584,200,  or  within  £5,100 
of  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period.  An 
incidental  indication  of  the  growing  importance  of 
Argentina  which  will  interest  investors  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reason  which  is  causing  the  B.  A.  Western 
to  propose  the  construction  of  an  underground 
line  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  Once  station 
to  the  Plaza  Victoria  and  the  Docks.  According  to 
Mr.  Henry  Bell,  the  traffic  question  in  the  street's  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  had  not 
already  become,  as  difficult  as  in  London,  and  as  the 
business  centre  of  the  city  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  company’s  terminus  at  the  Once,  it  could  be  well 
understood  what  an  advantage  such  a  line  would  be 
to  the  suburban  residents  on  the  company’s  line  and  to 
the  general  public. 

Like  several  other  leading  railway  companies  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Western  is  in  the  habit  of  affording  its 
stockholders  from  time  to  time  useful  bonuses  in  the 
shape  of  allotments  of  new  shares  upon  privileged  terms, 
and  such  an  one  has  just-  been  made  known.  ^The  com- 
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pany  is  increasing  its  capital  by  £2,000,000,  the  whole 
of  which  is  to  be  issued  at  once  in  the  form  of  £10 
Extension  shares,  carrying  a  fixed  interest  of  4  per 
cent,  until  June  30,  1912,  when  they  will  merge  into 
Ordinary  stock.  They  will  be  allotted  on  November  1 
to  the  existing  stockholders  in  the  proportion  of 
20  per  cent,  of  their  holdings,  and  the  calls  will  be 
spread  from  November  until  May,  the  option  being 
given  to  subscribers  to  pay  immediately  in  full,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  bonus  involved 
by  this  issue  is  worth  about  If.  Deducting  the  rights 
from  the  price,  the  quotation  of  Buenos  Ayres  Western 
Ordinary  stock  equals  125,  at  which  it  offers  a  yield 
of  practically  6  per  cent.  The  information  I  have  set 
out  above  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  attractive 
character  of  the  stock  as  an  investment. 


THE  SHEBA  REVIVAL. 

Sudden  spurts  in  low-priced  mining  shares  have  been 
rather  frequent  occurrences  of  late.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  now  without  some  mild  sensation,  and  as  the 
number  of  such  incidents  increases,  the  chances  of 
further  developments  of  a  similar  character  become 
less  remote,  for  the  reason  that  the  speculative  spirit  is 
stimulated  each  time.  There  is  always  a  section  of  the 
public  which  has  a  penchant  for  dabbling  in  shares 
quoted  in  shillings,  and  a  jump  in  the  price  of  one  of 
these  acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  purchase  of  others  on 
the  chance  of  something  turning  up.  “Low  priced” 
and  “  cheap  ”  are  not  synonymous  term's,  though  some 
people  seem  to  think  they  are'.  Not  a  few  of  the  low- 
priced  mining  shares  are  of  the  rubbish  class,  but  the 
speculator  argues  that  at  the  worst  he  cannot  lose  very 
heavily  on  a  purchase  of  shares  at  a  few  shillings 
apiece,  while  he  may  possibly  gain  a  good  profit. 
“  While  there’s  life  there’s  hope,”  as  the  old  saying  has 
it,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  mining  markets  have 
recently  provided  more  than  one  illustration  of  this, 
not  the  least  interesting  being  the  revival  last  week  in 
Shebas,  which  touched  extremes  of  2s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d. 

The  Sheba  gold  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  properties 
in  the  Transvaal.  Prior  to  1887,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  a  company  registered  in  London,  the  mine 
was  worked  by  a  small  local  company  with  a  capital  of 
£16,000,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  shares  of  that  con¬ 
cern  went  up  to  about  £100  apiece.  The  English  com¬ 
pany,  formed  in  1887,  was  capitalised  at  £650,000,  and 
in  1895  its  shares  went  to  nearly  £3  each.  From  the 
incorporation  of  the  first  company  to  the  middle  of  1896 
some  £720,000  was  distributed  in  dividends.  Since 
then  the  capital  has  been  raised  to  over  a  million,  but 
no  dividends  have  been  paid  since  1898.  The  present 
shares  have  never  been  higher  than  13s.  6d.,  while  they 
have  been  as  low  as  2s.  The  level  of  8s.  6d.  touched 
during  the  past  week  was  the  best  since  1907.  For 
some  years  the  company  has  been  working  at  a 
loss,  and  the  annual  report  recently  issued  was  not 
very  encouraging.  The  deficit  for  1908-9  was  less  by 
about  £20,000  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  but 
this  was  mainly  due  to  curtailment  of  the  outlay  upon 
development  and  prospecting.  Results  of  exploratory 
work  during  the  last  financial  year  were  disappoint¬ 
ing,  but  quite  recently  there  has  been  an  improve^ 
ment,  and  to  this  the  market  revival  in  the  shares  is 
due.  The  area  owned  by  the  company  being  a  large 
one,  and  only  a  small  portion  having  been  opened  up, 
there  has  always  been  the  chance  of  some  fresh  develop¬ 
ment.  Now  the  manager  reports  improvement  at  more 
than  one  point,  the  best  showing  being  on  the  Rosetta 
claims  (in  which  the  Sheba  has  a  half  interest),  where 
ore  going  143  dwts.  over  a  width  of  53  inches  has  been 
struck.  Vvffiether  the  improvement  in  development 
results  will  prove  the  prelude  to  the  resuscitation  of 
this  famous  mine  it  is  too  early  to  say,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  just  to  hand  cannot  fail  to  cheer  the  shareholders, 
who  have  been  adopting  a  Micawber-like  attitude  for 
a  long  time. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  Sheba  revival 
which  the  proprietors  are  hardly  likely  to  appreciate, 
It  is  obvious  that  some  one  had  knoAvledge  of  the 
improved  development  results,  and  acted  upon  it  in 
the  market  a  day  or  two  before  the  shareholders  were 


given  any  information.  There  was  a  small  upward 
movement  in  the  shares  on  the  12th  ins't. ;  on  the 
13th  they  had  a  sharp  spurt,  and  rumour  was  rife  in 
the  market  as  to  a  favourable  development  on  the  pro¬ 
perty,  but  it  was  not  until  the  15th  that  the  company 
issued  any  information.  The  official  statement,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning  papers  of  Saturday  last,  shows 
that  the  London  officials  cabled  out  to  the  general 
manager  on  the  13th,  asking  if  there  was  anything 
fresh.  His  reply,  giving  very  encouraging  information 
as  to  recent  work  on  three  blocks  of  claims  in  which 
the  company  is  interested,  was  received  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th.  The  question  naturally  arises  :  Why  did 
not  the  manager  report  the  improvement  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  asked  for  information?  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  properties  referred  to  in 
the  manager’s  cable  was  included  in  the  rumour  in 
circulation  in  the  market  two  days  before  that  cable 
was  received  at  the  London  office. 


NIGERIAN  OIL  SHARES. 

Mr.  Henry  Higgins,  chairman  of  the  Nigeria  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  and  of  the  British  Colonial  Petro¬ 
leum  Corporation,  has  made,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Mail,  what  is  described  as  “  an  official 
statement  as  to  the  position  ”  upon  which  I  com¬ 
mented  last  week.  I  pointed  out  that  the  prospectus 
of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation, 
issued  in  December  last,  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
licence  to  work  mineral  0H3  in  Southern  Nigeria,  for 
which  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company  was  being  paid 
£125,000,  was  a  licence  for  a  period  of  two  years  only, 
expiring  on  July  25,  1909.  All  that  the  prospectus 
stated  was  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors  the  licence 
gave  the  company  “  ample  time  ”  to  prospect  and  explore 
for  oil  previous  to  securing  leases.  Mr.  Higgins’s  reply 
to  my  criticism  is  that-  “  in  consideration  of  the  wTork 
that  had  already  been  accomplished  ”  the  seven  months 
which  the  licence  had  to  run  afforded  “  ample  time.” 
This  seems  to  me  anything  but  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  omission.  In  the  eyes  of  people  who  were 
invited  to  subscribe  for  shares  quite  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  might  have  been  put  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
undertaking  if  they  had  been  informed  that  the  licence 
would  lapse  seven  months  after  its  purchase  from  the 
Nigeria  Investment  Company.  Mr.  Higgins  says  that 
although  the  licence  expired  in  July  the  Corporation 

rtill  retains  the  right  to  take  a  lease  of  forty  square  miles  of  the 
area  explored,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  bitumen  deposits  the  area 
contains,  the  directors  will  exercise  this  right,  if  they  do  not,  as 
they  hope  they  will,  obtain  the  licences  for  which  they  have 
applied  over  350  square  miles  of  territory  to  the  south,  where  they 
hope  to  strike  oil  in  payable  quantities. 

The  value  of  the  right  to  the  lease — if,  indeed,  there 
is  now  any  legal  right,  which  I  doubt — may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  to  be  exercised  in  the  event 
of  the  company’s  failure  to  obtain  licences  to  prospect 
and  explore  for  oil  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  even  if  this  right  to  a  lease  is  exercised  it 
will  only  be  “  for  the  sake  of  the  bitumen  deposits  ”  ;  the 
obvious  inference  being  that  oil  in  payable  quantities 
has  not  been  found  in  the  area  of  225  square  miles  com¬ 
prised  in  the  nearly  expired  licence  which  the  Nigeria 
Investment  Company  sold  to  the  Petroleum  Corporation 
for  £125,000,  of  which  sum  £25,000  was  payable  in 
cash  and  the  balance  in  100,000  fully-paid  £1  shares. 
As  regards  the  finances  of  the  Corporation,  Mr. 
Higgins  states  that,  including  uncalled  capital,  it  has 
£27,000  in  cash.  Even  supposing  all  of  it  is  available 
for  the  purpose,  this  hardly  seems  an  adequate  sum  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  work  of  prospecting  and  ex¬ 
ploring  a  new’  area  of  350  square  miles.  In  any  case 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  good  justification  what¬ 
ever  for  the  price  at  which  the  shares  of  the  Corporation 
have  lately  been  recommended  to  the  public.  At  the 
moment  it  has  neither  licence  nor  lease  nor  business  of 
any  sort  in  Southern  Nigeria;  and  I  observe  that  Mr. 
Higgins,  alfhorigh  he  was  so  communicative  on  other 
points,  did  not  attempt  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  his 
recent  statement,  that  the  company  was  “running  as  a 
going  concern.”  In  various  quarters  it  has  been  rei- 
ported  that  the  Colonial  Office  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
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•efforts  of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation 
and  other  companies  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Southern  Nigeria.  Of  course,  the  Colonial  Office  is  in 
sympathy  with  any  well-directed  efforts  for  that  purpose. 
Whether,  however,  the  Colonial  Office  approves  of  the 
kind  of  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  Nigeria 
Investment  Company  (which  is  now  inviting  the  public 
to  subscribe  for  a  fresh  issue  of  shares  at  a  heavy 
premium)  is  quite  another  story.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Higgins  could  perhaps  supply  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Will  he  disclose  the  purport  of  the  com¬ 
munication  which  the  Colonial  Office  addressed  to 
him  as  chairman  of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum 
Corporation  in  December  last,  immediately  upon  the 
publication  of  the  prospectus  announcing  the  purchase 
of  the  licence  from  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company! 
Will  he  say  whether  the  Southern  Nigerian  Government 
has.  ever  recognised  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company 
as  the  possessors  of  any  legal  mining  rights  in  that 
colony? 

OMNIBUS  VICISSITUDES. 

Stockholders  in  the  London  General  Omnibus  Co. 
must  be  experiencing  a  very  anxious  time  just  now,  for, 
look  as  they  may  for  some  signs  that  the  position  of 
the  company  is  improving,  nothing  is  forthcoming  to 
allay  their  fears.  On  the  contrary,  any  facts  which 
have  come  to  hand  having  a  bearing  on  the  company’s 
business  have  been  the  reverse  of  reassuring.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  recently  the  directors  announced 
that  the  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30  would  not 
be  published  at  the  usual  time,  because  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  the  London  Hoad  Car  Company  and  the 
Vanguard  Motor-’Bus  Company  was  not  fully  completed 
at  that  date,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  defer  making 
up  the  balance-sheet  for  publication  until  September  30, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  the  matter  would  be  quite  com¬ 
pleted.  As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  traffic  returns  now  being 
published  are  the  results  of  the  amalgamated  concern  in 
full  working  order,  but  it  is  anything  but  a  cheerful 
tale  that  these  have  to  tell.  Last  week  the  traffic  return 
showed  a  decrease  of  £6,800',  while  the  total  decrease 
from  July  1  to  October  2  was  £62,700.  Of  course, 
a  year  ago  receipts  were  helped  by  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  but  it  is  no  consolation  to  know  that  the 
position  is  made  worse  this  year  owing  to  the  absence 
of  special  traffic. 

The  shareholders  may,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  accounts  which  are  being  made  up  will  make 
a  bad  showing.  Apart  from  receipts,  there  is 
the  question  of  working  costs.  During,  the  period 
of  reorganisation  of  the  services  run  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  followed  on  the  agreement  for  amalga¬ 
mation  there  was,  I  understand,  considerable  confusion 
owing  to  the  great  variety  of  the  motor-’buses  owned 
by  the  three  amalgamating  concerns.  The  different 
varieties  had  to  be  sorted  out,  and  during  the  re¬ 
arrangement  it  was  practically  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  running  costs  of  the  ’buses.  Matters  have 
now  been  straightened  out,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
economies  will  be  effected  by  the  new  organisation,  but 
it  is  the  running  costs  under  the  old  arrangements  and 
during  the  transition  stage  which  will  appear  in  the 
accounts  now  being  made  up.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  until  the  reorganisation  was  complete  economies 
could  be  effected.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
depreciation  to  be  allowed  on  the  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  motor-’buses,  for  presumably  there  was  a  con- 
sideiable  weeding  out  of  the  undesirables  during  the 
reorganisation.  ° 

One  fear,  that  of  the  new  Police  Regulations,  has 
been  removed.  It  had  been  thought  possible  that  these 
would  mean  the  immediate  scrapping  of  a  number 
of  the  buses  now  in  use,  but  the  police  have  been 
considerate,  and  have  allowed  the  ’bus  companies  to 
retain  their  present  vehicles,  making  the  new  rules 
only  applicable  to  new  ’buses.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  proposed  petrol  tax,  which,  if  enforced,  will] 
the  directors  maintain,  add  £38,190  per  annum  to  the 
expenses  of  the  company.  At  the  meeting  to  be  held 
in  November  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  will 


be  able  to  state’  what  the  running  costs  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  future,  and  show  the  shareholders  whether 
the  present  basis  of  fares  is  ever  likely  to  be  profitable. 
At  the  time  when  the  amalgamation  scheme  was 
announced,  the  directors  said  that  when  the  share¬ 
holders  realised  that  the  joint  concern  would  have 
a  paid-up  capital,  including  its  debenture  issue,  of 
upwards  of  two  millions  sterling,  they  would  feel 
assured  that  there  was  every  possibility  of  its  shortly 
regaining  its  old  position  as  a  dividend -payin g  con¬ 
cern.  Why  in  the  world  the  amount  of  capital 
should  be  expected  to  give  them  this  assurance  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  than  the  present  quotations  for  the  stocks  to 
find  out  what  is  thought  of  the  chances  of  the  com- 
pany  “shortly  regaining  its  old  position.”  The 
ordinary  stock,  which  at  one  time  stood  at  over  200, 
is  now  about  21,  the  £10  Preference  shares  are  quoted 
at  4,  and  the  Four  per  Cent,  debentures  at  80,  while 
the  Five  per  Cent.  “B  ”  debentures  have  fallen  to  70^. 


The  Stock  Markets — Dearer  Money — Four  per  Cent, 
and  its  Meaning — A  Warning  to  American  Specu¬ 
lators — Wall  Street  in  Defiant  Mood. 

In  my  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
long  spell  of  dirt  cheap  money  that  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  as  an  aftermath  of  the  American  panic  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  monetary 
developments  were  once  more  a  matter  of  practical 
interest  for  the  Stock  Exchange.  Last  week  the 
monetary  position  was  the  one  dominating  influence 
in  the  House.  The-  week  opened  with  a  rise  from  4  to 
5  per  cent,  in  the  Bank  Rate  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany,  and  this  amongst  other  developments  was 
rightly  interpreted  as  the  forerunner  of  a  further 
advance  in  our  Bank  Rate  on  the  Thursday.  Thus 
forewarned,  the  House  (American  market  excepted)  set 
tp  work  in  business-like  fashion  to  prune  the  specula¬ 
tive  position,  and  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  night 
active  liquidation  proceeded  in  most  departments.  As  a 
consequence  the  rise  to  4  per  cent,  in  the  Bank  Rate 
when  it  was  announced  had  no  ill  effects ;  indeed,  the 
tendency  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  in  the  direction 
of  better  prices,  and  the  sentiment  has  since  been 
favourably  affected  by  the  Bank’s  success  in  obtaining 
gold  in  the  open  market. 

There  are  three  clear-cut  reasons  for  the  rise  from 
2^  to  4  per  cent,  made  in  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  England  within  a  week.  In  the  first  place  must  be 
mentioned  the  sudden  change  that  has  occurred  in  the 
position  of  the  Bank  itself.  A  month  ago  the  reserve 
stood  at  the  high  total  of  nearly  £30,000,000,  and  the 
Coin  and  Bullion  stock  ad  over  £40,000,000,  but  so 
rapidly  has  gold  gone  out  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Egypt, 
South  America,  and  the  provinces,  that  last  week  the 
reserve  was  down  to  £22,950,000,  and  the  Coin  and 
Bullion  stock  to  £33,815,000.  Thus  from  unusual 
strength  the  position  has  changed  to  actual  weakness, 
for  both  the  totals  given  are  nearly  £3,000,000  less 
than  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  The  second  reason  is 
connected  with  the  financial  situation  in  Berlin.  In 
consequence  of  the  stringency  following  on  a  period  of 
active  speculation,  the  Reichsbank  has  been  compelled 
to  take  steps  to  attract  gold  from  abroad,  with  the 
result  that  no  sooner  was  the  Russian  demand  for  gold 
in  our  open  market  satisfied  than  it  was  succeeded  by 
an  inquiry  from  the  Fatherland. 

Reason  number  three  is  to  be  found  in  the  strained 
monetary  position  in  New  York,  which  has  greatly 
increased  American  borrowings  on  this  side.  The  view 
is  generally  held  in  the  City  that  the  immediate  advance 
to  4  per  cent,  made  by  our  Bank  directors  was  intended 
as  a  polite  hint  to  New  York  financiers  that  they  must 
reduce  their  commitments  in  London ;  indeed,  there 
are  some  people  holding  the  view  that  if  New  York 
fails  to  take  the  hint  a  further  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  As  to  whether  Wall  Street 
has  curtailed  her  borrowings  here  there  seems  to  be 
some  conflict  of  opinion,  though  one  report  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  large  line  of  finance  bills  just  maturing 
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■will  not  be  renewed,  and  that  in  consequence  consider¬ 
able  blocks  of  American  shares  are  being  shipped  back 
to  New  York.  In  any  case,  it  was  made  abundantly 
plain  that  the  Wall  Street  cliques  were  not  going 
willingly  to  moderate  their  activities  just  yet,  and  there 
was  a  note  of  defiance  about  the  aggressive  manner  in 
which  Yankees  were  hoisted  on  the  announcements-  of 
officially  higher  money  rates  both  at  Berlin  and  London. 
With  characteristic  daring,  the  pool  in  United  States 
Steel  shares  twisted  up  the  price  of  its  specialty  no  less 
than  eight  points  in  three  days,  the  rise  representing 
an  increase  in  market  capitalisation  of  £8,000,000 !  and 
with  Steels  as  leader  the  whole  market  blossomed  out 
into  renewed  buoyancy.  The  manipulative  groups  for 
the  time  being  seem  oblivious  to  all  the  warnings 
uttered  by  conservative  counsellors  in  New  York  and 
London.  They  are,  in  fact,  pursuing  the  same  head¬ 
strong  course  that  may  involve,,  as  has  been  the  case 
many  times  before,  a  rude  awakening  a  little  later  on. 

Grand  Trunk  Directorial  Changes — Retirement  of  Sir 
Rivers  Wilson  —  Central  Argentine  Results, 

An  announcement  of  general  interest  made  in  the 
half-yearly  report  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  relates 
to  the  retirement  of  -the  President,  Sir  Rivers  Wilson. 
Sir  Rivers  had  occupied  that  position  since  1895  (his 
predecessor  being  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tyler),  and  his 
administration  coincides  with  a  remarkable  advance  in 
the  history  of  the  Trunk,  which,  although  weighed 
down  with  an  excessive  capitalisation,  had  within  the 
last  few  years  been  brought  into  measurable  distance 
of  earning  the  full  -nterest  upon  its  junior  preference 
stock.  Sir  Rivers  leaves  the  Grand  Thunk  at  a  critical 
period  of  its  history.  Prom  being  a  merely  local  line 
serving  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  it  is,  through 
the  extension  to  the  Pacific  coast — now  in  a  fair  way 
towards  completion — about  to  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  three  great  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  the  system  has  a  great  future  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt,  though  to  what  extent  the  burden 
shouldered  by  the  Grand  Trunk  in  guaranteeing  the 
bonds  of  the  Pacific  extension  will  prejudice  the  divi¬ 
dend  prospects  for  holders  of  the  preferences  in  the 
next  few  years  has  yet  to  he  seen.  I  observe  that 
the  vice-president  of  the  line,  Mr.  Alfred  Waldron 
Smithers,  will  in  effect  step  into  the  position  vacated 
by  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  and  the  appointment  is  in  every 
way  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  former  gentle¬ 
man’s  good  services.  But  Mr.  Smithers  will  be  called 
the  chairman,  not  president,  the  latter  title  being 
reserved  for  Mr.  Hays,  the  company's  general  execu¬ 
tive  officer  in  Canada,  who  as  part  of  the  arrangement 
has  been  formally  nominated  a.  director.  This  change 
of  name  may  have  been  decided  on  partly  as  a  response 
to  the  recent  agitation  by  a  section  of  the  shareholders 
for  the  appointment  of  a  local  board  in  Canada,  but 
if  so,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  agitators  will  be 
satisfied. 

The  Central  Argentine  lias  enjoyed  another  pros¬ 
perous  year.  Its  accounts  to  June  30,  published  the 
other  day,  show  that,  while  gross  earnings  increased  by 
£31,600,  the  management  was  able  to  reduce  working 
expenses  £29,000,  so  that  the  6  per  cent,  dividends 
upon  Ordinary  and  Deferred  were  again  earned,  with 
an  ample  margin  to  spare.  Locusts  and  late  frosts  did 
severe  damage  to  the  wheat  and  linseed  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  area,  the  earnings  from  these  two  crops  alone 
declining  by  £107,700,  but  maize  and  sugar  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  brought  in  £65,200  additional  income, 
while  there  was  the  substantial  advance  of  £94,300  in 
passenger  receipts.  The  company,  I  observe,  is  taking 
steps  to  unify  the  present  Four  per  Cent.  Rosario  and 
Central  Debenture  stocks,  and  to  convert  into  Four 
per  Cents,  the  existing  Three  and  a  Half  and  Six  per 
Cent.  Central  Debenture  stocks.  This  step  is  the  final 
development  in  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Rosario  and 
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Central  companies,  which,  altlusugh  for  years  worked 
as  one  system,  have  only  lately  been  recognised  as  one 
by  the  Argentine  Government. 

Mining  Markets — Moderate  Activity  with  an  Irregular 
Tendency — The  Causes  of  the  Recent  Set-back. 

The  “  fit  of  the  blues  ”  with  which  the  Mining 
markets  commenced  the  current  account  gave  place  to 
a  more  cheerful  condition  of  affairs  towards  the  close 
of  the  past  week.  The  setback  in  prices  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Rhodesians,  hut  the  reduction  of  “  bull  ” 
commitments  was  chiefly  in  the  section  devoted  to  those 
descriptions.  One  big  speculator  is  said  to  have  been 
obliged  to  close  his  account,  and  numerous  smaller 
operators,  if  they  were  not  actually  forced  to-  realise, 
did  so  on  account  of  nervousness  engendered  by  the 
weakness  of  the  market.  As  I  warned  my  readers, 
things  Rhodesian  were  being  rushed  along  at  a.  rather 
rapid  pace,  and  sooner  or  later  a  shake  out  was  to  be 
expected.  What  helped  to  bring  about  the  relapse 
was  the  immediate  prospect  of  dearer  money*  while 
some  people  talked  about  the  political  uncertainty. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  the  latter  was  a  factor  of 
much  importance  at  any  rate  so-  far  a,s  mining  shares 
were  concerned.  It  may  have  tended  to  restrict  fresh 
speculation  for  the  rise,  and  thus,  in  a  measure1,  have 
acted  as  a  check  upon  the  upward  movement  in 
Rhodesians,  hut  the  liquidation  in  the  first  part  of  last 
week  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural  sequel  to  the 
building  up  of  an  unhealthy  “hull”  position,  and  the 
money  factor  was  of  more  significance  than  politics. 

As  usual,  the  movement  was  rather  overdone,  and 
it  was  not  very  long  before  therei  was  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  those  who  hung  on  to  their  shares.  When 
a  market  is  buoyant  most  market  men  are  very  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  “  hull  ”  points  are  freely  mentioned.  The 
turn  comes,  and  the  general  talk  is  then  just  as  doleful 
■as  it  was  enthusiastic  only  a  day  or  so  previously. 
The  past  week  provided  examples  of  both  moods.  The 
net  outcome  was  that  prices  as  a  rule  showed  little 
change  either  way  on  balance.  One  man’s  misfortune 
often  gives  another  his  opportunity,  or,  to  quote  a 
phrase  from  my  last  week’s  notes,  “  liquidation  by 
stale  ‘  bulls  ’  affords  chances  for  the  genuine  investor.  ’ 
Rhodesians,  Kaffirs,  and  West  Africans  all  found  sup¬ 
port-  on  the  setback  in  prices,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  stock  has  gone  into  stronger  hands  than  those 
out  of  which  it  came. 

.Some  “Investment”  Demand  for  Kaffirs — Chief  Specu¬ 
lative  Interest  in  Gold  Fields  and  Rhodesians — Big 
Jump  in  Etnas. 

A  little  demand  of  an  “investment”  character  has 
been  in  evidence  in  the  Kaffir  market,  and  Gold  Fields 
have  continued  to  receive  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in 
view  of  the  company’s  Shamva  holding  and  of  the 
approach  of  dividend  time,  but  chief  speculative  interest 
has  continued  to  be  displayed  in  Rhodesians.  The 
market,  of  course,  is  all  the  healthier  for  the  recent 
shake  out  of  weak  “  bulls,”  but  prices  still  seem  to  be 
pretty  high  in  the  majority  of  cases,  having  regard  to 
th%  known  facts.  The  finding  of  a  prize,  however, 
makes  the  speculator  eager  to  try  his  luck  again, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  ball  is  kept  rolling. 
During  the  past  week  Globes  have  had  another  spurt 
on  optimistic  forecasts  as  to  the  estimate  of  the  ore 
reserves  as  at  the  30th  ultimo,  while  of  the  smaller 
priced  shares  Etna  Developments  have  been,  active  and 
have  had  a  big  rise.  At  one  time  this  year  Etnas  were 
only  3s.  6d, ;  at  the  time  of  writing  they  are  about  five 
times  that  amount.  The  company  owns  the  bulk  of  the 
shares  of  the  Thistle  Etna,  which  mine  is  stated  to  he 
opening  up  well  and  to  be  earning  fair  profits.  Besides, 
the  Etna  Development  has  claims  of  its  own  in  three  or 
four  districts  of  Rhodesia,  and  on  one  of  these  blocks 
of  claims,  called  the  Mildred,  prospecting  is  reported 
to  have  given  some  important  results.  The  width  and 
value  of  the  reef  so  far  disclosed  is  stated  to  point  to 
the  Mildred  and  the  adjoining  claims  becoming  “  a 
large  and  valuable  mining  proposition.”  On  the 
strength  of  this,  the  market  has  already  added  not  far 
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short  of  £100,000  to  *  the  market  capitalisation  of  the 
concern.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  justified  remains, 
of  course,  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  the  big  rise  in  Etnas 
has  in  a  mesOure  helped  to  revive  the  whole  market, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  suggested  once  more  the  possibility 
of  other  companies,  which  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
up  to  the  present,  finding  something  worth  having  in 
their  ground.  Developments  like  those  in  the  Globe  and 
Plies  nix,  and  new  discoveries  such  as  those  in  the  Aber- 
corn  district,  act  as  a  great  stimulus  to  prospecting,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  news  of  fresh  satisfactory  finds 
will  come  to  hand.  But  the  tendency  in  a  time  of  market 
activity  is  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  slender 
reports  of  favourable  results,  and  the  public  needs  to 
gang  warily  lest  what  it  takes  to  be  cream  should  turn 
out  to  be  only  skim  milk. 

Came  Birds  and  Tomboys. 

When  C.amp  Birds  were  soaring  last  spring  I  pointed 
out  that  the  last  ore  reserves  estimate,  issued  a  year  pre¬ 
viously,  represented  only  two  years’  supply,  and  that  the 
shares  of  the  Tomboy,  which  had  nearly  four  years’ 
supply,  could  be  purchased  to  yield  a  larger  return  on 
market  value  than  was  then  obtainable  on  Gamp  Birds. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  two  Colorado  mines  have  just 
been  issued.  That  of  the  Camp  Bird  shows  that  there 
was  a  further  depletion  of  the  ore  reserves  during  the 
year  ended  April  30  last,  and  the  estimated  “  profit  in 
sight  ”  at  that  date  was  £472,000,  as  against  £513,000. 
The  vendor  of  the  property  stands  to  get  £88,000,  and 
the  balance  of  under  £400,000  represents  less  than  10s. 
per  Camp  Bird  share.  The  large  difference  between 
this  sum  and  the  present  quotation  of  nearly  30s.  is 
the  market’s  allowance  for  speculative  prospects,  partly 
in  connection  with  the  ground  recently  acquired  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Camp  Bird  mine,  but 
mainly  in  respect  of  a  property  in  Mexico,  on  which  an 
option  has  just  been  obtained. 

The  Tomboy’s  net  earnings  in  1908-9  were  well  below 
those  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  dividend  rate 
of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  was  only  maintained  by 
trenching  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount  carried  for¬ 
ward.  The  reduction  in  the  average  revenue,  however, 
was  officially  foreshadowed  a  year  ago,  and  reference 
to  this  was  made  in  my  notes  last  April.  The  latest 
ore  reserves  estimate,  like  that  of  a  year  ago,  represents 
nearly  four  years’  supply,  but  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  “  profit  in  sight,”  as  the  average  value  of  the 
reserves  is  not  stated. 

Industrials  —  Canadian  Land  Shares  Firm  —  Baldwin’s 
Prosperity — Cheap  IIiver  Plate  Electrics — Chinese 
Engineering  Progress. 

There  has  been  less  activity  in  the  Industrial  market 
during  the  past  week,  and  quotations  have  moved 
rather  irregularly.  On  selling  orders  from  Paris,  Pekin 
Syndicates  and  Shansis  fell  sharply,  but  good  support 
was  forthcoming,  and  prices  have  recovered  nearly  to 
the  level  of  a  week  ago.  At  present  prices,  the 
French  are  surely  welcome  to  all  the  shares  they 
are  willing  to  take,  Canadian  land  shares  have  been 
a  firm  feature,  Hudson’s  Bays,  Southern  Albertas, 
and  Western  Canadas  all  showing  small  gains.  British 
North  Borneos,  after  fluctuations  within  narrow  limits, 
are  also  a  shade  higher,  and  Argentine  Northern  Lands 
have  been  in  demand.  In  the  Egyptian  group  no 
changes  of  importance  have  occurred.  Iron  and  Steel 
shares  have  received  little  attention,  though  Armstrongs 
and  Vickers  benefited  to  a  modest  extent  from  the 
report  that  the  second  four  “  Dreadnoughts  ”  are  to 
be  laid  down  at  an  earlier  date  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Having  regard  to  the  depression  which  has 
generally  prevailed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  Bald¬ 
win’s,  Limited,  make  a  surprisingly  good  showing  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  The  trading  profit  of  £157,600 
was  actually  £27,900  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  there  was  an  additional  expenditure  of  nearly 
£10,000  on  alterations,  improvements,  and  development 
work,  and,  after  deduction  of  the  usual  £10,000  for 
depreciation  and  providing  for  debenture  interest  and 
preference  dividend,  the  available  balance,  including 


£29,092  brought  forward,  is  £104,100.  A  year  ago 
the  available  balance  was  £86,600.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  raise  the  ordinary  dividend,  but  the  directors 
have  prudently  preferred  to  keep  it  to  5  per  cent.,  while 
increasing  the  allocation  to  the  reserve  from  £30,000 
to  £40,000,  and  carrying  forward  £36,600.  ' 

My  readers  in  search  of  a  progressive  industrial 
giving  a  good  yield  might  turn  their  attention  to  tlio 
shares  of  the  Biver  Plate  Electricity  Company,  Limited. 
This  company,  which  is  under  excellent  management 
has  been  making  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  dividend,  which  was  2^  per  cent,  for  1906, 
rose  to  6  per  cent,  for  1907,  and  to  8  per  cent,  for  1908. 
In  respect  of  the  current  financial  year  which  ends  on 
December  31,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  raised 
to  10  per  cent,  with  a  substantial  margin  to  spare.  The 
company’s  £1  Six  per  Cent.  Non-Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares  are  quoted  at  1  to  1£  and  the  £1  Ordinary 
at  31s.  to  32s. 

The  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company,  the 
merits  of  whose  shares  I  have  drawn  attention  to  on 
several  occasions,  has  had  another  prosperous  year. 
The  accounts  made  up  to  the  end  of  February  show  a 
gross  trading  profit  of  £244,000,  an  advance  o’f 
£20,700.  The  bulk  of  this  is  being  applied  towards 
strengthening  the  reserve  for  depreciation  fund ;  with 
the  sum  of  £40,000  now  set  aside  that  fund  will  amount 
to  £215,000.  For  the  third  year  in  succession  the 
dividend  is  15  per  cent,  (free  of  tax),  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  it  being  increased  in  respect  of  the 
current  financial  year.  Some  eager  spirits  had  been 
talking  of  an  advance  at  once,  but  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  my  last  reference  to  the  company  some 
three  months  ago  I  stated  that  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  distribution  was  not  likely.  The  company’s 
sales  of  coal  showed  an  increase  upon  1907-8  of  20  per 
cent.,  and  although  trade  in  China  is  still  depressed, 
the  sales  so  far  in  the  current  year  display  a  further 
expansion.  Certain  questions  at  issue  between  the 
company  and  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  subject 
of  the  former’s  rights  in  the  Kaiping  Basin  remain 
unsettled.  But  negotiations  with  the  authorities,  after 
a  long  lapse,  have  been  resumed,  and  in  these  the 
board,  which  is  fully  satisfied  that  its  title  is  valid,  is 
receiving  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  British 
Government. 

Rubber  Shares— The  Fear  of  Over-Production. 

Experts  calculate  that  in  1916  there  will  he 
70,000,000  rubber  trees  in  the  Middle  East  giving  a 
bountiful  supply  of  latex,  and  that  the  demand  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  supply.  But  these  experts  take  no 
account  of  the  great  mortality  of  trees  from  white  ants, 
fungus,  bad  location,  and  destruction  during  wind 
storms.  The  best  managed  estates  have  overcome  the 
white  ant  trouble,  but  constant  vigilance  is  needed. 
Fungus  is  more  difficult,  and  the  stringy  form  of  it, 
which  is  the  most  deadly,  for  it  attacks  the  roots,  is  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety.  I  know  of  one  estate  whose 
shares  are  quoted  at  350  per  cent,  premium,  which  is 
now  battling  with  pink  fungus  and  has  already  lost  a 
great  number  of  plants.  The  question  of  location  is  of 
immense  importance,  for  I  know  that  another  estate  has 
lost  20,000  trees,  which  were  blown  down  last  month 
during  a  storm.  And  the  shares  of  this  concern  are 
quoted  at  1,000  per  cent,  premium.  These  troubles,  and 
the  loss  from  overtapping,  ignorant  coolies,  and  faulty 
treatment  are  estimated  to  make  a  great  difference  to 
the  1916  figures  given  above.  A  conservative  calcula¬ 
tion  is  that  the  total  will  not  exceed  55,000,000 
trees  by  that  date,  and  that  the  rubber  demand  will 
require  all  their  output. 

The  rush  of  new  companies  continues,  and  many  of 
them  will  find  themselves  in  Carey-street  before  long, 
as  they  are  insufficiently  provided  with  working  capital. 
However,  the  share  market  is  extending,  and  the  stocks 
advised  in  these  columns  have  secured  the  greatest 
attention  during  the  past  week,  particularly  Malaccas, 
Kuala  Lumpurs,  Attapadis,  and  Anglo-Malay.  The 
Malacca  balance-sheet  appeared  on  Saturday,  and  sent 
the  shares  up  10s.,  making  a  rise  of  £2  per  share  within  a 
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fortnight.  This  company  owns  the  largest*  plantations 
in  the  East,  extending  over  23,000  acres,  with  nearly 
3,000,000  trees.  By  3.915  the  output  is  expected  to 
reach  7,500,000  lb.  for  that  year,  worth  over  £3,000,000 
at  to-day’s  price.  The  Malacca  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  rubber  investment  to-day,  for  not  only  has  it  the 
largest  planted  area,  but  its  financial  position  is  wonder¬ 
fully  sound.  The  capital  is  only  £300,000,  and  an 
issue  of  £500,000  Six  per  Cent.  Debentures  is  about  to 
be  made  exchangeable  into  shares  at  £10 ;  so  that  the 
total  capital  will  only  be  £350,000  when  these  ^Deben¬ 
tures  are  redeemed,  and  the  company  will  have  £250,000 
cash  remaining  out  of  this  issue  for  development  and 
extensions.  This  is  the  strongest  position  of  any  rubber 
company  I  know,  and  it  will  be  able  to  buy  up  the 
plantations  of  the  concerns  who  are  to-day  planting  in 
feverish  haste  with  insufficient  capital.  The  Malacca 
is  expected  to  begin  quarterly  dividends  next  April,  and 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  French  (who  largely  under-, 
wrote  the  Debentures)  specialise  in  these  shares  on 
their  rubber  market. 

French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  activity  in  rubber  shares 
and  rubber  flotations  is  rising  to  great  importance,  and 
has  strengthened  the  market  in  their  specialties, 
notably  Malaccas,  Kuala  Lumpurs,  and  Prye  Rubber. 
This  last-named  company  is  the  most  recent  favourite 
abroad,  and  its  £1  shares  (12s.  6d.  paid)  rose  from  2s. 
premium  to  5s.  6d.  premium  on  foreign  buying.  Their 
estate  is  well  situated,  and  the  shares  should  improve 
still  further.  Kuala  Lumpurs  are  3  13-16/and  the  buy¬ 
ing  from  Amsterdam  has  by  no  means  ceased,  since 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  4s.  per  share.  Anglo- 
Malay  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  12^  per 
cont.,  and  Selangor  and  Vallombrosa  should  follow.  A 
batch  of  good  reports  and  balance-sheets  due  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  attract  investment  attention.  Share¬ 
splitting  is  still  popular,  the  Cicely  and  Henriques 
being  the  latest  companies  to  follow  the  example  of 
older  concerns.  The  Henriques  has  a  small  capital 
(£31,000)  issued,  and  owns  properties  in  Panama,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  plantation  of  600  acres,  with  120,000  Hevea 
trees,  and  a  40,000  acres  forest  of  virgin  rubber  trees 
ready  for  tapping.  Being  situated  within  eight  miles 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  company’s  mahogany  trees 
are  in  demand  by  the  contractors.  As  the  old  shares 
are  quoted  at  43s.,  I  suppose  the  2s.  shares  will  start 
at  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  The  Cicely  only  has  10,000  ordinary 
and  6,000  preference  shares,  and  the  splitting  scheme 
will  help  to  widen  the  market,  but  the  estate  is  very 
small — only  829  acres  planted— and  at  11^  I  consider 
they  should  be  sold  and  exchanged  into  Malacca 
Preferences. 

Linggis,  after  suffering  neglect  on  their  Kamuning 
flotation,  which  rather  disgusted  the  market,  are  creep¬ 
ing  into  favour  again,  and  Bukit  Rajahs  are  recovering 
from  their  heavy  fall  last  account.  Patalings,  at  23s., 
and  Selangors,  at  36s.,  look  cheap,  in  spite  of  their 
relative  high  quotations,  for  their  shares  are  of  the 
nominal  value  of  2s.  only,  but  their  dividend  payments 
should  be  very  considerable.  The  price  of  rubber  keeps 
firm,  and  although  there  must  come  a  drop  of  a  Is.  or 
more  per  pound  very  soon,  it  is  agreed  that  throughout 
1910  rubber  will  maintain  a  high  parity  value,  giving 
sensational  profits  to  the  big  producers. 

New  Issue. 

The  Cuban  Telephone  Company  announces  an  issue 
of  £1,050,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Convertible 
bonds,  part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  £2,000,000,  in 
bonds  of  £200,  £100,  and  £20.  The  bonds  are  redeem¬ 
able  at  the  company’s  option  at  105  per  cent,  on  and 
after  June  30,  1921.  At  the  option  of  the  holder  the 
bonds  are  convertible  at  their  face  value  into  common 
stock  at  a  price  of  $125  per  share  of  $100  after 
January  1,  1910.  Messrs.  Chaplin,  Milne,  Grenfell, 
and  Co.  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  the 
present  issue  at  the  price  of  £92  per  £100  bond. 

Lord  Er.crio  and  the  Investment  Registry. 

It  is  reported  that  Lord  Elcho  has  resigned  his 
directorship  of  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited,  the 
outside  broking  establishment  at  2,  AVaterloo-place, 


S.W.,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  formerly  of  the  _ 
Universal  Stock  Exchange  and  Duncans,  is  the  load-  : 
ing  spirit.  Assuming  that  the  report  be  correct  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  his  lordship ;  my  only 
regret  is  that  he  did  not  take  this  step  before. 

The  Measures  Scandal. 

Following  closely  on  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inspector,  to  which  I  referred  last  week,  yet  another 
stage  in  the  scandalous  story  of  Measures  Brothers, 
Limited,  was  reached  by  the  issue  of  an  order  for  the 
compulsory  winding  up  of  the  company.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  were  trade  creditors  who  were  unable  to  get 
their  money  from  the  receiver  and  manager  for  the 
debenture-holders.  It  was  stated  that  there  were 
ample  assets  to  pay  all  creditors,  but  Mr.  Justice 
Swinfen  Eady  observed  that  they  would  be  paid  much 
sooner  than  otherwise  under  a  compulsory  order  ;  and 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances-  I  do  not  think  the 
shareholders  need  regret  the  course  that  has  been 
adopted.  Their  money  has  gone  beyond  hope  of 
recovery,  so  far,  ati  least,  as  the  business  is  concerned, 
though  whether  some  of  them  may  not  have  a  remedy 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  unloading  of  shares  by 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Measures  is  another  question. 

A  Freeman  of  the  City. 

Another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  poor  ladies 
are  victimised  by  bucket-shop  sharps  is  supplied  by  the 
widow  of  an  officer  who,  being  anxious,  as  she  says, 
to  add  to  her  small  income,  was  lured  into  forwarding 
£10  to  the  Equitable  Exchange,  Empire  House,  Worm¬ 
wood-street,  for  two  “  consecutive  stock  combinations.” 
The  circulars  led  her  to  suppose  that  she  was  virtually 
certain  to  get  a  net  return  of  £35  from  each  combina¬ 
tion.  In  a  day  or  two  she  was  informed  that  the  first 
“  deal  ”  had  resulted  in  a  profit,  and  in  further  letters 
and  telegrams  she  was  urged  to  send  more  money  for 
equally  promising  transactions,  but  she  resisted  this 
temptation.  In  a  few  more  days  she  learned  that  all 
her  money  had  been  lost.  The  “  combinations  ”  con¬ 
sist  of  1  per  cent,  cover  gambles,  canned  out — on 
paper  that  is,  for  they  are,  of  course,  purely  fictitious — 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Exchange,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  any  profit  alleged  to  have 
been  made  on  the  closing  of  the  first  stock  shall  be  , 
reinvested,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  original , 
cover,  in  the  second  operation,  and  so  on  to  the  third. 
The  bucket-shop  can  only  gain  when  the  customer  loses, 
and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  customer  does  lose. 

“  In  proof  of  bona  fides,”  the  Equitable  Exchange 
states  in  a  circular  that  one  of  its  principals  “  is  a 
Freeman  of  the  City  of  London.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true,  but  if  it  is  I  think  that  the  City 
authorities  should  curtail  his  freedom. 

The  Blunders  of  a  Bucket-shop. 

Duncan  Forbes  and  Co.,  325-6,  Finsbury  Pave¬ 
ment  House,  E.C.,  are  newcomers  among  the  bucket- 
shop  brigade— at  least,  I  have  not  previously  heard  of 
them  under  this  name,  though  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that  they  are  really  old  acquaintances.  It  is  a 
familiar  version  of  the  blind  pool  game  which  they  are 
playing.  The  circulars  are  designed  to  appeal  to  some¬ 
what  less  greedy  gulls  than  those  who  are  caught  by  the 
ridiculous  promise  of  profits  ranging  from  150  to  500 
per  cent,  once  a  week  or  so,  which  are  put  forward  by 
such  concerns  as  the  London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  National  Securities  Corporation.  Duncan 
Forbes  and  Co.  merely  claim  that  they  have  a  “  system,” 
styled  “  complex  stock  deals,”  which  produces  regularly 
every  fortnight  a  return  averaging  11s.  5d.  per  share  of 
£5,  “  or  at  the  rate  of  about  296  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
any  amount  invested.”  Under  this  wonderful  system 
“  an  investor  is  independent  of  the  movement  ot  the 
stock  market,  and  a  profit  is  sure  to  be  made.”  Quite 
so.  The  profit  is  made,  but  it  is  made  by  Duncan 
Forbes  and  Co.  at  the  expense  of  the  simpletons  who  fall 
into  this  palpable  flat  trap.  As  an  illustration  of  their 
method  the  firm  give  what  is  described  as  “  a  correct 
copy  of  a  statement  of  account  ”  sent  to  a  “  B.  L.  Flynn, 
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Esq.,  jun.”  (“By  special  permission,”  it  is  solemnly 
stated,  “we  give  the  full  name.”)  According  to  this 
“correct  account,”  twenty-five  Canadian  Pacifies  were 
bought  on  September  27  at  a  cost  of  £9,456,  and  twenty- 
five  Grand  Trunks  at  £1,215  12s.  6d. !  Perhaps  the 
bucket-shop  will  say  that  there  has  been  a  clerical  mis¬ 
take,  “  25  ”  being  written,  instead  of  “  250.”  This 
might  explain  the  amount  charged  for  the  Canadian 
Pacifies,  but  what  about  the  Grand  Trunks?  The 
figures  would  be  utterly  wrong  for  either  25  or  250, 
and  if  the  latter  number  was  meant,  the  inference  is 
that  Duncan  Forbes  and  Co.  arrived  at  the  amount  by 
first  reckoning  the  price  in  dollars  in  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  fact  that  Grand  Trunks,  unlike  Canadian 
Pacifies,  are  quoted  in  pounds  sterling.  'These  blunders 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  the  sort  of  “  stock  and 
share  dealers  ”  they  are. 

The  End  of  the  Atlas  Bank. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  last  week  granted  an  order 
for  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  the  Atlas  Banking 
Corporation,  Limited,  a  concern  to  which  I  have  made 
many  references  in  connection  with  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  schemes  of  Mr.  De  Lyann  (otherwise 
Delyannis),  of  the  C osmopolitan  Financier  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Publications,  Limited.  The  shoulders  of  this 
much-advertised  Atlas  of  the  banking  world  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  a  judgment  creditor  for  £215, 
whose  petition  for  winding  up  Avas  supported  by  other 
creditors.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  public  that  an 
end  has  been  put  to  this  so-called  bank,  and  I  trust  that 
the  forthcoming  investigation  of  its  affairs  and  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  a  thoroughly  searching  one. 

A  Precocious  City  Swindler. 

The  Anglo-American  Exchange,  Limited,  and  like¬ 
wise  Lloyd  McGregor  and  Co.,  received  a  sentence  of 
nine  months’  hard  labour  at  the  Old  Bailey  last  week. 
It  Avas  in  these  names  that  John  Carmody,  aged 
nineteen,  perpetrated  various  frauds  which  Avere  exposed 
in  Truth  some  months  ago.  As  the  Exchange  he  pro¬ 
mised  huge  profits  to  any  one  sending  him  money  for 
speculation  in  American  railroad  shares.  As  Lloyd 
McGregor  and  Co.,  “bankers,”  he  offered  an  overdraft 
up  to  £10  to  everybody  opening  an  account  with  a 
deposit  of  £1.  The  co-operation  of  the  newspapers 
which  published  his  plainly  fraudulent  advertisements 
enabled  Carmody  to  rob  a  large  number  of  foolish  and 
ignorant  people.  I  dare  say ‘he  feels  aggrieved  at  the 
speed  with  which  he  has  been  brought  to  justice.  No 
doubt-  he  had  seen  that  similar  swindles  are  often 
carried  on  Avith  impunity.  He  displayed,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  inexperience  of  youth,  but  essentially  his 
frauds  Avere  no  worse  than  those  of  not  a  few  notorious 
bucket-shop  thieves  who  have  eluded  the  police  year 
after  year. 

Recent  Publications. 

So  many  financial  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward  during  the  current  year  in  connection  with  the 
West  African  mining  industry  that  the  publication  of  a 
handbook  giving  up-to-date  details  is  distinctly  oppor¬ 
tune.  The  “West  African  Mining  Handbook  ”  is 
published  by  the  Financial  Times  (72,  Coleman-street, 
E.C.),  at  the  price  of  half-a-croAvn.  It  contains  sketch 
maps  of  the  Tarkwa  banket  range  and  the  Prestea 
quartz  range,  besides  particulars  as  to  the  operations 
and  finances  of  the  various  companies. 

“  Sheldrake’s  Key  to  Business  Knowledge  ”  (Colling- 
ridge,  148,  Aldersgat^street,  E.C.,  price  6s.)  is  a  recently 
published  work  of  reference  which  will  prove  extremely 
useful  to  commercial  men.  As  the  title  indicates,  its 
object  is.  to  guide  inquirers  to  the  sources  from  which 
information  -can  be  obtained  on  practically  every  con¬ 
ceivable  matter  connected  with  trade  at  home  or 
abroad.  Many  business  men  waste  time  and  labour, 
and  not  infrequently  lose  money  as  well,  simply  because 
the)'-  do  not  know  where  the  information  they  require  can 
be  secured;  but  by  a  reference  to  this  work,  Avhich  has 
been  admirably  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  SAvinburne  Shel¬ 
drake  and  Mr.  R.  Westwood,  they  will  nearly  always  be 
able  to  ascertain  how  their  questions  can  be  amWered. 


“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

B  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post. ,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers ,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  'will  abvays  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  (one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  moist  be  forwarded . 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
le  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nomule-plume  or  initials  (i the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

M cuia  A  ranccsca.  North- Easterns,  are  as  good  as  any. 
Ignorant.— 1.  The  stock  (registered)  is  a  very  fair  investment, 
though  i  should  prefer  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Four  per  Lent. 
-Debenture  stock.  iHecunly.—I  see  no  attraction  in  either.  The 
Ohuswap  and  Okanogan  bonds  are  guaranteed  as  to  .interest  only, 
and  that  guarantee  expires  in  1915,  so  that  the  outlook  is  dubious. 

.  '/■  Kappa. — I  have  ascertained  that  the  Hud¬ 

son  s  Lay  and  I  acihc  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  about 
twelve  years  _a.go,  but  the  railway  has  never  materialised,  and 
its  prospect  oi  doing  so  is  remote.  Only  a  few  months  ago  people 
m  London  were  being  asked  to  take  up  shares  in  order  to  qualify 
for  employment  by  the  company.  F.  R. — Thanks  for  the  proof. 
1  nope  to  refer  to  the  matter  next  week. 

Mines. 

I.  O.  U.  The  mines  of  group  to  which  th.e  company  you  name 
belongs  are  distinctly  speculative  propositions.  QallRno—K 
Promising  holdings  for  a  rise-in  a  good  market.  B.  No.  5  or  No.  L 
Game.— -1  he  manner  in  winch  the  concern  has  been  brought  before 
the  public  does  not  impress  me  at-  all  favourably,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  recommend  a  purchase .  of  the  -shares.  Sanclsend .— 1.  A  fair 
lock-up.  2.  You  might  be  able  to  get  them  somewhat  cheaper  by 
Avait-mg.  3.  A  small  distribution  may  be  announced  at  the  end 
oi  the  ye ar  4  and  5  They  are  talked  higher,  but  a  purchase 

now  would  be  very  much  of  a  speculation.  Cardigan.,  Leeds. _ 

1.  A  further  pyrehas©  would  s,eem  a  fair  speculation.  2.  Might 
be.  kept  for  dividends.  Ivory. — 1.  They  may  recover  to  your 
price  eventually.  2-5.  I  do  not  -see  any  particular  attraction  in 
the-se  at  the  moment. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Blue  Shamrock.-^ -1.  East  Rand  Proprietary  (5§)  and  Crown 
Mines  (81),  both  yielding  nearly  8  per  cent.  2.  I  would  not  buy 
these.  3.  A  fair  commercial  holding.  4.  A  purchase  rvould  be 
a  pure  speculation.  5.  Prospects  poor  at  present.  6  and  7. 
Worth  keeping  for  a  trade  revival.  8.  Hold  them.  9.  Port 
Madryn  is  well  spoken  of,  but  prices  of  all  these  land  shares  now 
high.  10.  Ultimate  prospects  good.  11.  (Malacca  is  the  largest, 
best  managed,  and  most  promising,  Avith  ample  reserves  and  excel¬ 
lent  piOopecis.  Selangor,  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  Lingci 
rank  next  from  investment  point  of  view.  12.  Alaska  Tread  welt, 
Alaska  Mexican,  and  Alaska  United.  A  purchase  of  either  would 
be  very  much  of  a  speculation  on  the  top  of  the  rise  that  has 
already  occurred.  13.  The  State  has  a  good  record,  and  the 
bonds  may  be  considered  a  fair  investment.  No.  14  is  a  sound 
investment  of  the  kind,  but  I  do  not  care  for  either  15  or  16,  while 
17  seems  about  high  enough.  With  regard  to  18,  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  give  over  5i  per  cent.,  but  the 
yield  you  ask  ‘is,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  too  much.  Timid.— The 
and  Telegraph  issues  are  worth  keeping  as  invest¬ 
ments.  I  recommended  both  the  (Mining  shares  named  Avhen 
they  were  Avell  below  current  prices,  and  still  -consider  them 
hopeful  holdings.  G.  J.  M.—fffo.  1  is  a  hopeful  purchase,  and 
preferable  to  Nos.  2-6  inclusive.  Bullqoup. — 1  and  2.  The  Birk- 
beck  should  suit  your  purpose.  3.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend 
them.  4.  I  do  not  -advise  them  or  any  outside  brokers.  Copper. 
—You  could  make  a  much-  more  promising  selection  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  groups  than  the  shares  you  name.  Rainbow. — 1.  Not  a 

strong  concern.  No.  2  would  make  a  good  investment.  No.  3  is 
still  being  talked  higher  in  market  circles;  but  a  purchase  would 
be  speculative.  Filina. — 1.  If  you  could  get  them  back  under  tint 
price  at  which  you  sold,  a  purchase  Avould  be  a  fair  gamble. 
2.  As  a  speculation,  rather  promising.  Anxious.,  Glasgow. — 1. 
They  are  still  being  talked  higher,  but  it  Avould  be  as.  well  to  be 
content  Avith  a  moderate  profit.  2.  Better  sell.  3.  I  see  no 

reason  to  expect  much  advance  in  the  near  future.  Rex. _ 1.  A 

fair  selection  for  dividends.  2.  A  first-class  office.  3.  Tire  stock 
is  quoted  at  65-75.  No  dividend  has  yet  been  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  of  course,  is  practically  a  new  concern.  4.  They  all 
look  about  high  enough.  5.  No.  The  company  belongs  to  a 
group  which  I  do  not  like.  6.  Prestea  Mines  appear  a  hopeful 
speculative  lock-up.  Caley.—l  and  4  Promising  lock-ups.  2. 
You  would  probably  have  to  be  content  with  rather  less  than  the 
quoted  market  price.  A  hopeful  holding.  3.  A  fair  speculation 
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on  any  moderate  decline.  5.  Much  too  high  to  touch.  Building. 
— 1.  Seo  last  week’s  article.  2.  A  fair  lock-up.  3.  A  fair  specu¬ 
lative  lock-up.  4  and  5.  Very  speculative.  6.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  them  at  present.  Scotchman.— I  would  suggest  that  you 
realise  the  West  Band  Consols.  The  sale  of  these,  together  with, 
say,  the  Japanese,  the  Rhodesia  Rails,  and  part  of  the  Chilians, 
would  give  the  sum  required.  Countryman.— I  should  be  inclined 
to  sell  at  the  very-  substantial  price  attained.  Egyptian.  Invest¬ 
ment  and  Agency 'and  River  Plate  Electricity  Ordinary  would  bo 
good  selections  for  exchange.  Keep  the  other  securities.  Merah. 
— Yours  is  a  sensible  list,  and  there  is  not  one  out  of  the  ten 
stocks  to  which  valid  objection  can  be  raised.  Unex. — 1.  See 
answer  to  “  Palace.”  2.  Randfontems  are  a  hopeful  speculative 
lock  up ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  likelihood  of  a  rise 
in  the  others  at  present.  3.  Its  record  so  far  does  not  leave 
room  for  expectations:  Nibs.—  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  your 
list.  The  following  would  be  safer  selections  : — City  of  London 
Brewery  Four  per  Cent..  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock,  Mort¬ 
gage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent  Preferred  shares,  National 
R.R.  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds, 
Argentine  Government  Three  and.  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds, 
Cunard  Shipping  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Debentures,  and 
Japanese  Four  per  Cent,  bonds.  Simla. — a.  Prospects  doubtful. 
This  is  the  third  reconstruction,  b.  Your  rubber  shares  are  in 
the  front  rank,  and  all  pay  quarterly  dividends  with  excellent 
prospects  for  at  least  two  years.  You  might  exchange  Vallom- 
brosas  for  Malacca  Prefis. ,  but  keep  the  others.  Hopeful.— 
1.  Prospects  of  further  improvement  depend  very  much  upon  a 
rise  in  metals,  and  holding  must  be  considered  speculative.  2. 
December  and  June.  3.  Yes.  4.  Yee,  sooner  or  later.  Wynberg. 
— 1.  They  are  a  distinctly  speculative  selection,  but  may  have  a 
small  advance  in  the  event  of  continued  activity  in  the  Rhodesian 
market.  2.  With  a  capital  of  £99,500  this  company  has  an  acre¬ 
age  of  5,000,  of  which  1,548  are  planted,  trees  averaging  5.18  years. 
At  3i  x  d  they  are  worth  'trajdng  ifor  capital  increase  and  divi¬ 
dends.  3.  Johannesburg  Fours. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  M.  A.— -Thanks.  I  agree  with  you,  and  am  still  recom¬ 
mending  them.  Interested. — 1.  Dealings  illegal  here,  hence  no  quo¬ 
tations.  There  is,  too,  the  necessity  for  watching  drawings,  which 
is  a  trouble  to  many  people.  The  strongest  objection  of  all,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  rate  of  interest  sacrificed  is  not  compensated 
for  by  the  exceedingly  remote  chance  of  winning  a  prize.  2. 
No  dividend  paid  since  April,  1908,  and  prospects  of  a  resumption 
of  dividends  poor.  3  and  4.  I  do  not  care  for  either.  It.  A.  B. — - 
I  have  heard  no  market  for  the  shares.  The  invention  is  a  good 
one,  but  the  commercial  prospects  for  the  company  have  yet  to 
be  -demonstrated.  A.  F.  B. — I  have  heard  no  particular  reason 
for  the  fall,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  my  view.  Cric. — The 
charges  are  quite  reasonable;  in  fact,  some  brokers  would  charge 
3rou  more.  Nautilus. — T.  You  would  do  well  to  put  the  puffing 
circular  (it  is  really  nothing  more)  in  the  fire.  2.  A  fair  specu¬ 
lative  purchase.  G.  W.  II . — Both  decidedly  speculative.  Barter. 
- — It  is,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  strong  company,  with  a  splendid 
record.  In  view  of  the  better  trade-  outlook,  a  purchase  ought 
to.  turn  out  all  right.  Palace. — The  Investment  Registry,  Ltd., 
is  a  concern  which  has  been  adversely  criticised  in  Truth  on 
many  occasions  this  year.  L.  Y.  M.  M.— Worth  keeping  for  a 
trade  revival.  J .  M. — I  am  afraid  they  are  a  poor  holding,  and 
had  better  he  got  rid  of.  Over-capitalisation  has  left  the  com¬ 
pany  in  an  enfeebled  state  to  stand  against  the  slump  in  the 
building  trade.  Fifer. — It  is  a  business  liable  to  ups  and  downs; 
hut  at  present  the  company  is  understood  to  be  doing  well,  and 
your  remarks  about  the  reserve  strength  are  to  the  point.  For 
mixing  purposes  the  shares  are  worth  buying.  P.  K. — A  very 
small  concern,  regarding  which  no  recent  information  has 
reached  the  press.  There  is  no  market  for  the  shares,  and  the 
only  comment  I  would  make,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa¬ 
tion,  is  that  the  public  is  best  advised,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  such 
tiny,  out-of-the-way  concerns  to  these  possessing  a  personal 
knowledge  of  their  doings.  2.  I  do  not  know  this  concern.  3.  I 
believe  the  company  was  compulsorily  wound  up.  Conax. — It  is 
practically  a  new  and  untried  concern.  Better  defer  buying 
until  the  issue  of  the  report.  Placement. — 1.  The  shares  of 
nearly  all  such  concerns  are  pretty  fully  priced,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  you  to  risk  the  small  sum  mentioned  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  2.  There  are  two  concerns  of  the  kind,  but  their 
ordinary  shares  are  well-nigh  hopeless  holdings.  Nedova. — No.  1 
is  a  sound  investment.  I  do  not  care  much,  for  2,  3,  or  4.  River 
Plate  Electricity  Ordinary  and  Preference  are  promising  purchases. 
You  might  secure  your  profit  on  both  5  and  6.  Woolly. — I  cannot 
say  either  of  your  suggested  purchases  strike  me  as  attractive. 
The  dividend  on  4,  which  was  30  per  cent,  for  1902-3,  has  come 
down  by  stages  to  10  per  cent,  for  1908-9.  The  shares  are  best 
left  alone.  With  regard  to  5,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  any  contributions  that  readers'  of  “  Mammon  ”  may 
send  me  towards  the  Truth  Toy  Fund.  Cunat. — No  information 
about  the  company  is  obtainable  in  the  usual  reference  works. 
In  fact,  the  only  occasions  I  have  come  across  the  concern  has  been 
its  appearance  on  lists  of  securities  recommended  by  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Registry,  Ltd.,  an  outside  broking  establishment  whose 
methods  have  called  forth  repeated  criticism  in  Truth.  Ham. — 
They  are  likely  to  go  much  better  after  the  special  settlement,  and 
your  figure  of  6s.  is  a  reasonable  one.  But  see  reply  11  to  “  Blue 
Shamrock.”  Query, — You  ask,  apparently  in  all  seriousness, 
'whether  you  would  be  well  advised  to  buy  premium  bonds  from 
the  International  Secraities  Corporation !  Do  you  not  know  that 
this  swindling  business  was  closed  down  over  a  year  ago,  and 
that  Bebro,  alias  Benson,  the  managing  director,  was  only  a  few 
days  back  sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude?  G.  F.  K. — 
The  curious  newspaper  puff  to  which  you  refer  does  not  in 
the  _  least  degree  -modify  my  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
National  'Share  Exchange.  H.  D.,  Battersea. — It  is  not 


an  institution  which  I  can  recommend.  Honesty. — One  or 
two  of' them  have  been  pilloried  in  Truth,  and  I  should  advise  you 
not  to  do  business  with  any  of  them.  Abednego. — 1.  I  have  had 
no  -complaint^  against  them,  but  you  must  not  take  this  as  any 
recommendation  whatever.  I  do  not  recommend  dealings 
with  any  outside  brokers.  2.  I  know  nothing  of  this  concern. 
Will  you  send  me  some  of  their  circulars,  etc.?  Kipper. — No 
prospect  of  dividends  for  at  least  a  year,  as  a  debenture  issue  is 
now  contemplated.  A  rise  to  18s.  or  par  may  be  engineered  to 
facilitate^ the  issue,  when  you  should  clear  out.  The  estate  is  in  a 
had  condition.  See  reply  11  to  “  Blue  Shamrock.”  Fast  Africa.— 
Not  in  favour  with  Mincing  L-ane,  and  the  rubber  ,  produced  does 
not  command  good  prices.  Moreover,  the  capital  is  insufficient  for 
success.  Wait  for  the  special  settlement  before  selling;  as  under¬ 
writers  are  trying  to  rig  the  price  for  unloading  purposes.  J.  K. 
— 1-3.  I  do  no-t  know  whether  it  is  still  at  the  old  address,  but 
anyhow  your  chance  of  recovering  money  from  such  a  concern 
is  remote,  more  especially  if  the  transaction  was  one  in  which, 
the  Gaming  Act  could  'be  pleaded.  If  you  will  send  the  papers 
I  will  advise  you  further.  G.  T. — See  rule  as  to  coupon.  }V.  II., 
Coventry. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  No.  1  or  No.  3.  Ask  No.  2 
to  give  you  an  introduction  to  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 
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Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  —  On  Changing  Bad 
Policies  for  Good  Ones — The  Scandal  of  Policy 
Twisting. 

FROM  the  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  British  Homes,  I  have  received 
a  book  containing  the  guaranteed  surrender  values  given 
under  its  policies.  The  company  seems-  particularly 
proud  of  this  production,  and  suggests — I  dare  say  quite 
correctly — that  it  has  been  received  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  idea  is  to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  cash 
surrender  values  of  the  policies  issued  by  the  company, 
and  the  managing  director  says  that  “  there  is  no-  other 
(English  assurance  company  which  places  in  the  hands  of 
its  agents  so  much  valuable  information  respecting*  its 
policies.”  I  entirely  approve  of  the  plan  of  giving 
guaranteed  surrender  values  and  publishing  for  the 
benefit  of  agents  full  particulars  on  the  subject,  but  I 
feel  bound  to  say  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
City  Life  in  a  somewdiat  clumsy  and  stupid  manner.  If 
the  agents  of  the  company  are  capable  of  doing  simple 
multiplication  sums  the  book  could  have  been  reduced  in 
bulk  to  about  one-fourteenth  its  present  size.  Various 
complicated  cross-references  are  required,  which  make- 
the  use  of  the  manual  much  less  convenient  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  books  published  by  the  Scottish  Life  Office, 
and  by  the  bulk  of  life  assurance  companies  in  the 
United  States.  These,  however,  are  minor  points,  and  the 
important  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  th-e  surrender 
values  given  do  not  appear  to  he  either  liberal  or 
equitable.  The  surrender  values  seem  to  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  the  premium  paid,  and  it  appears 
that  a  man  w’ho,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  pays  £11  Is.  a  year 
for  endowment  assurance,  payable  at  age  sixty-five,  or 
at  death  if  previous,  is  entitled,  at  the  end  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  to  a,  cash  surrender  value  tof  £72  after 
having  paid  £154  14s.  in  premiums,  although  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  further  £11  he  is  entitled,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  to  £148  in  cash  instead  of  to  £72.  A  man  who 
effects  his  policy  at  age  twenty  'with  the  sum  assured 
due  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years,  or  at  death  if 
previous,  is  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  proportion  of 
his  premiums  on  surrender  as  the  man  who;  takes  a 
fift-een-year  endowment  assurance  policy.  Wherefore 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  an  actuarial 
absurdity,  with  conditions  tha-tl  are  not  liberal  to  any¬ 
body,  and  are  grossly  inequitable  for  a  great  many  of 
the  policy-holders.  I  notice  a.  further  point  that!  is 
quite  discreetly  worded.  A  rule  is  given  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  payable  by  a  member  before  he  may 
apply  for  a  special  loan  on  the  security  of  house 
property.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  get  the 
loan  when  he  applies  for  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a 
policy-holder  should  not  apply  for  a  loan  the  moment 
he  takes  out  his  policy.  The  re  dor  d  of  -the  company 
rather  suggests  that  applying  for  a  loan  and  getting  a 
loan  are  two  entirely  different  things.  In  my  judg- 
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ment  the  company  would  do  well  to  abolish  the  present 
book  and  issue  another  on©  on  the  usual  lines,  with  the 
guaranteed  surrender  values  calculated  on  a  rational 
actuarial  basis.  The  present  publication  is  a  laudable 
and  well-intentioned  production,  but  only  the  intention 
— not  the  production — is  deserving  of  praise.' 

I  am  continually  meeting  with  cases  in  which  people 
seem  anxious  to  lose  their  money  by  giving  up  their  life 
policies  for  which  they  have  paid  premiums  for  some 
years  to  inferior  offices,  in  order  to  effect  assurance  in 
better  companies.  Unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  make  any  such  change  without  suffering  a  loss  in  the 
process.  Of  course,  if  the  office  in  which  the  policy  was 
originally  taken  is  not  certain  to  pay  the  sum  assured 
when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim,  it  is  advisable  to 
discontinue  the  assurance  and  take  a  fresh  policy  in  a 
sound  office.  If,  however,  the  original  company  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  pay  the  sum  assured,  and  the  trouble  is  that  the 
bonuses  may  be  small,  then  the  chances  are  that  the 
policy-holder’s  best  plan  is  to  continue  paying  premiums 
for  the  original  policy  if  it  has  been  in  force  for  a  few 
years.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  to 
my  notice  in  which  the  original  policies  were  effected  in 
the  Standard  Life  Office,  which  recently  passed  its 
bonus,  and  in  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Society.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  choice  of  these  companies  for  a  witli- 
profit  policy  was  a  bad  one,  but  at  the  same  time  both 
are  quite  certain  to  pay  their  claims  in  full.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  policy  taken  and  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  assurance  was  effected, 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for  the  policyholder 
to  make  any  change.  Everybody  knows  that  the  cost  of 
life  assurance  increases  with  age,  consequently  the 
premium  for  a  new  policy  in  a  good  company  would, 
almost  certainly  be  more  than  the  premium  for  the 
original  policy,  and  it  does  not  mean  much  difference 
in  age  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  larger  bonuses 
that  might  be  received  from  a  better  company.  The 
case  is  still  clearer  for  endowment  assurance  or  limited 
payment  life  policies.  Say  that  a  man  originally 
-arranged  to  pay  premiums  for  twenty  years  only,  and  has 
paid  for  three  years.  The  new  company  would  then 
have  to  give  him  as  big  benefits  for  seventeen  preqniums 
as  the  old  would  give  him  for  twenty  premiums,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  he  might  obtain 
a  very  small  amount  of  surrender  value  for  the  original 
policy  on  which  premiums  have  been  paid  for  three 
years. 

■  As  my  readers  know,  I  am  always  in  favour  of  the 
best  companies,  and  am  continually  insisting  on  the 
great  differences  there  are  between  the  best  and  the 
second-best.  At  the  same  time  a  policyholder  is  likely 
to  lose  by  changing  to  the  best  from  the  second-best  if 
he  has  paid  premiums  for  a  few  years  to  the  inferior 
office.  This  is  the  advice  to  be  given  to  policyholders 
who,  on  their  own  account,  contemplate  making  a 
change  when  they  find  that  they  selected  their  policy 
badly  in  the  first  place.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  some  agents,  and  a  few  companies,  who  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  encourage  policyholders  to  incur  loss  by  trans¬ 
ferring  their  policies:  this  system  of  ‘‘policy  twisting  ” 
is  a  thoroughly  low-down  trick.  In  the  first  place,  it 
probably  means  that  the  policyholder  will  lose  money. 
In  the  second  place,  it  means  that  the  agent,  finding  he 
cannot  get  business  by  fair  means,  is  trying  to  get  it  by 
foul,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is 
something  the  matter  either  with  the  agent  or  his  com¬ 
pany.  This  scandal  reached  its  height  in  this  country 
when  certain  inferior  offices  endeavoured  to  persuade 
policyholders  in  the  American  life  assurance  companies 
to  transfer,  simply  because  they  were  scared  by  sensa¬ 
tional  newspaper  reports  about  the  condition  *  cf  the 
America?*  offices.  Many  of  the  best  English  companies 
frankly  told  the  holders  of  American  policies  that  they 
would  only  lose  money  by  making  any  change.  I  should 
not  have  referred  again  to  this  unseemly  scramble 
for  illegitimate  business  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
British  offices  were  it  not  that  one  of  the  Scottish  com¬ 
panies  is  still  encouraging  the  use  by  its  agents  of 
printed  forms  published  for  policy-twisting  purposes. 
'The  particular  office  I  refer  to  is  inferior  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  when  compared  on  level  terms,  and  it  is 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  forgo  the  benefit 


of  the  premiums  he  has  paid  and  still  do  as  well  with 
this  Scottish  office.  The  first  impulse  of  every  man  who 
is  approached  by  an  agent  with  a  suggestion  to  sur¬ 
render  his  policy  in  one  office  and  assure  in  another 
should  be  to  decline  to  have  any  business  dealings  with 
that  agent  at  any  time,  and  probably  an  enquiry  ad¬ 
dressed  to  some  independent  authority  would  show  him 
on  the  hard  ground  of  solid  fact  that  this  impulse  was 
the  right  one  to  follow. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  ihe  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Deedce. — The  plan  you  suggest  is  not  a  bad  one  if  it  meets  your 
requirements,  but  buying  an  annuity  in  which  so  young  a  life  as 
twenty-seven  enters  in  is  scarcely  a  profitable  arrangement.  Thera 
is  no  need  to  go  t-o  more  than  one  company,  and  you  would  do 
well  to  obtain  quotations  from  the  Northern,  the  Economic,  and 
the  Yorkshire.  Hibernia. — Of  the  policies  you  mention  I  prefer 
that  of  the  Metropolitan,  which  is  a  thoroughly  good  office.  The 
premiums  would  be  subject  to  rebate  of  income-tax,  and  the  policy 
could  be  effected  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act. 
Piccanin. —  a  and  b,  Marine  and  General  or  Norwich  Union;  c, 
United  Kingdom  Temperance  Institution.  For  a  very  slightly 
extra,  cost  premiums  cease  at  death  of  parent.  They  normally 
cease  when  an  annuity  begins.  The  policies  can  be  effected  at  a 
single  premium  if  desired.  With  profit  endowment  assurance  is  a 
quite  good  plan  of  accomplishing  the  results.  There  is  no  mini¬ 
mum  age  limit.  0.  H.  1'.,  Leeds.— I  think  you  would  onlv  lose 
by  making  any  change.  The  company  you  mention  in  your  second 
letter  is  the  best  of  the  three.  Sea. — Make  no  change.  Neptune. 
— I  should  certainly  advise  you  to  do  as  you  suggest.  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  or  the  Yorkshire  is  the  best  .company  to  .go  to.  Jack . — The 
results  you  mention  are  very  fairly  good,  although  the  falling  off 
from  the  estimate  is  disappointing.  Rocker. — In  your  case  I 
should  advise  you  to  go  to  the  Scottish  Life  Office.  Kadri. — The 
Royal  Exchange  is  the  best  for  your  purpose.  I  have  sent  your 
letter  to  the  manager.  Etookishook  and  Cantab. — There  is  perhaps 
no  great  risk  about  buying  your  annuity  front  the  company  you 
seent  to  prefer;  it  is  most  likely  quite  safe,  but  not  so  infallibly 
certain  as  others.  Newra. — United  Kingdom  Temperance, 
National  Provident,  Norwich  Union,  Commercial  Union.  Teaboy. 
—Probably  endowment  assurance  in  the  National  Provident 
Institution,  to  be  paid  for  by  a  single  premium,  would  suit  your 
purpose  best.  Trchor  and  others.— Next  week. 
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Er,  Oro  Mining  and  Railway. 

The  tenth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  El  Oro  Mining 
and  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  at  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  R.  T.  Bayliss  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Dundas  Pillans)  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  net  result 
of  our  operations  for  the  past  year  shows  that  upon  the  treatment 
of  285,181  tons  of  ore,  having  a  gross  value  cf  $9.55  per  ton,  we 
have  earned  a  profit  cf  £179,046  16s.  10d.,  and  adding  to 
this  the  profit  from  the  railway,  £10,813  2s.,  sundry  receipts, 
£3,479  7s.  3d.,  and  profit  on  the  sale  of  .shares,  together  £35,653 
10s.,  we  show  a  total  net  profit  for  this  period  of  £214,700  6s.  lOd. 
Adding  to  this  the  balance  carried  forward  from  the  last  accounts 
(£82,529  19s.  9d.),  the  directors  have  had  at  their  disposal  a  total 
sum  of  £297,230  6s.  7d.  Out  of  this  we  have  paid  you  dividends 
amounting  to  3s.  per  share,  or  £172,125,  we  have  provided  for 
income-tax  £8,359  6s.,  we  have  written  off  property  account,  by 
way  of  depreciation,  £29,380  10s.  lid.,  and  we  carry  forward  to 
the  credit  of  the  current  year  £87,365  9s.  8d.,  or,  roundly,  £5, COO 
more  than  we  did  last  time.  The  total  mining  expenditure,  as 
shown  in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  is,  roundly,  £27,000  more 
than  last  time.  This  is  due  to  increased  outlay  on  development 
work  during  the  year,  and  to  the  increased  tonnage  cf  ore  passed 
through  the  mills.  You  will  notice  that  we  continue  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  on  improvements  to  the  plant.  Since  the  in- 
corporal  ion  of  the  cemp-any  we  have  expended  on  such  improve¬ 
ments  a.  total  amount  of  £417,401,  of  which  no  loss  a  sum  than 
£362,027  has  been  contributed  out  of  the  realised  profits  of  the 
undertaking.  The  operations  of  the  reduction  works  during  the 
past  year,  as  explained  in  the  tabulated  statements  attached  to 
Mr.  Main’s  report,  show  that  the  efficiency  of  these  works  has  been 
fully  maintained,  and  that  with  a  recovery  of  89.65  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mineral  contents  of  the  ore,  we  have  slightly  improved  on 
the  results  of  the  preceding  year,  which  -showed  a  recovery  of 
89.41  per  cent.  Working  expenses  at  $5.42  show  an  increase 
of  15  cents  per  ton  over  those  of  last  year,  which  were  $5.27.  This 
is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  amount  cf  development  work 
carried  out  during  this  period,  and  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the 
working  expenses  .shown  in  the  tabulated  statements  include  the 
cost  of  tide  development  work,  as  well  as  State  and  Federal  taxes, 
which  in  the  year  just  passed  represented  a  total  amount  of  $1.20 
per  ton.  The  actual  cost  of  mining  and  treatment  of  the  ore  in  the 
past  year,  therefore,  was  .really  only  $4.22  per  ton,  or,  roundly, 
17s.  During  the  past  few  months  Mr.  Main  has  been  conducting 
( Continued  on  page  927.) 
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IRELAND  AND  INDUSTRY. 

ANGUAGE,  as  Talleyrand  has  told  us,  was  given 
to  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  and  mankind  has 
made  constant  use  of  the  gift.  Unfortunately,  not 
only  does  it  conceal  thought,  but  by  this  stage  of  the 
world’s  progress  it  has  come  to  conceal  facts  also,  and 
facts  which  it  were  better  known.  Nor  is  it  the  party 
politician — or  the  expert  witness — who  alone  and  inten¬ 
tionally  transforms  black  into  white  in  the  alembic  of 
L<  words.  There  are,  especially  in  these  days  of  universal 

free  speech,  innumerable  excellent  people,  inspired  by 
worthy  objects,  who  in  their  determined  endeavours  to 
expound  their  views  only  succeed  in  registering  totally 
erroneous  impressions  upon  their  hearers.  Take  the 
whole  question  of  Ireland — from  the  strictly  non¬ 
political  point  of  view,  I  mean,  of  course.  A  great  many 
very  worthy  people  have  coincidentally  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  all  her  troubles  in  the  past  have  arisen 
from  the  lack  of  national  industries,  and  that  her  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  future  is  to  be  found  in  the  fostering  of  her 
commerce.  This  is,  needless  to  say,  something  of  a 
truism — neither  countries  nor  individuals  were,  ever  the 
.worse  for  a  little  hard  work.  Unfortunately,  in  their 
earnest  asserverations  that  Ireland  needs  an  industrial 
revival,  the  great  bulk  of  her  well-wishers  succeed  in 
giving  the  impression  that  Ireland  has  no  industries  at 
all,  that  from  Malin  Head  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Dublin 
>.  to  Galway,  the  country  is  a  veritable  Lotusland,  where 

the  sound  of  industry  is  never  heard,  and  the  only  way 
the  Arcadian  inhabitants  can  obtain  useful  exercise  is  by 
breaking  one  another’s  heads  in  the  way  of  friendship. 

Misdirected  Friendship. 

■  Now,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to  blame 
the  amiable  enthusiast  whose  well-meant  eloquence  has 
fostered  such  ideas,  any  more  than  I  would  contemn 
those  equally  earnest  well-moaners  who  are  dotting 
Ireland  with  small  industries  that  can  only  live  on  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  by  their  inevitable  failure  can  only  succeed 
in  frightening  away  much-needed  capital  from  the  scene 
of  their  disaster.  But  my*  quarrel  with  them  is  that  in 
their  efforts  to  advertise  the  various  little  semi-philan¬ 
thropic  enterprises  which  they  are  running  on  unbusi¬ 
ness  lines,  they  run  serious  risk  of  injuring  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  that  already  exists  and  flourishes  in 
the  country— injuring  it,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  that  they 
give  the  rest  of  the  world  the  mistaken  impression  that 
Irish  industry  is  parochial  rather  than  international. 
No  country  nowadays  can  afford  to  live,  commercially 
at  any  rate,  entirely  within  and  upon  itself — or  on  the 
charity  of  others.  The  only  people  I  have  ever  heard 
of  as  having  lived  successfully  by  such  means  was  the 
mythical  community  of  washerwomen  who  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  livelihood  by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing. 
To  state  my  meaning  more  clearly :  an  Irish  industry 
can  never  hope  to  attain  success  by  calling  itself  an 
Irish  industry.  It  may  gain  the  support  of  some 
patriotic  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad,  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  tastes  and  needs  to  their  love  of  country.  It 
may  for  a  time  receive  the  patronage  of  sympathetic 
outsiders ;  but  take  both  and  add  them  together,  they 
afford  a  ridiculously  small  clientele  for  a  modern 
industry.  The  foreign  sympathisers  sooner  or  later 
drop  away  to  follow  their  natural  individual  tastes. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  population  of  Ireland 
itself  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  London, 
and .  an  unfortunately  large  proportion  of  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty.  In  the  business  enter¬ 
prise,  Irish  or  foreign,  that  wishes  to  succeed  nowadays, 


to  restrict  its  market  is  sheer  madness ;  the  only  chance 
ot  achieving  greatness  is  to  conquer  the  whole  world 

and  the  man  who  deliberately  ties  one  arm  behind  his 
back  before  starting  out  on  a  career  of  conquest  has  no 
one  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  failure. 

If  you  brush  away  the  mirage  of  benevolent  falsehood 
and  look  into  the  facts  you  will  find  that  they  confirm 
this  m  a  very  remarkable  way.  Ireland,  to  start  with, 
has  very  great  industries  indeed,  and  they  are  so  great 
precisely  because  they  are  international  rather  than 
parochial.  Take  the  great  shipbuilding  yards  of 
-ml  last,  where  the  finest  steamships  of  the  world  are 
turned  out.  They  succeed,  and  are  always  more 
successful,  not  because  they  are  Irish,  but  because  they 
are  international ;  not  because  they  clamour,  in  Erse 
oi  English,  that  they  are  benefiting  Ireland,  but  because 
they  build  ships  as  good  or  better  than  are  built  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  Suppose  that  they  ceased  to 
be  able  to  compete  upon  commercial  terms  with  their 
rivals  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  besought 
the  suffrages  of  the  ship-owner  merely  because  they 
were  situated  in  Ireland,  how  many  orders  for  ocean 
liners  would  they  secure  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?  Take, 
again,  that  other  world-wide  industry,  the  Irish  linen 
trade.  It  admittedly  holds  by  the  fact  that  it  is  located 
in  Ireland.  And  Avhy?  Simply  because,  in  competition 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Irish  linen  is  proved  to  be 
the  best ;  not  because  of  its  nationality,  but  because  of 
its  quality,  that  is- to  say.  Let  that  quality  fall,  and 
how  long  would  the  most  earnest  patriot  continue  to 
pay  for  an  inferior  quality,  when  he  can  buy  a  better 
foreign-made  article  for  the  same  or  less  money? 

A  Case  in  Point. 

And  now,  let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  Edwards’  Desiccated  Soups.  There  is 
scarcely  a  corner  of  civilisation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  where  they  have  not-  penetrated.  Yet 
how  many  of  those  who  purchase  them  know  or  care 
where  tliey  come  from?  They  want  the  best  article  of 
its  kind  that  is  obtainable.  After  putting  the  matter 
to  the  test  they  find  themselves  suited  by  E.D.S.  (as 
these  famous  soups  have  come  to  be  more  succinctly  and 
affectionately  known),  and  they  buy  them,  and  go  on 
buying  them,  caring  not,  a  jot  whether  they  come  from! 
Belfast,  as  is  actually  the  case ;  from  London — as  I 
myself  until  recently  believed  ;  or,  for  that  matter-,  from' 
Timbuctoo  or  Crim-Tartary. 

Here,  then,  is  an  -example  of  an  “  Irish  Industry  ” 
of  the  best  kind — so  good,  indeed,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  an  “  Irish  Industry  ”  at  all,  because  it  is  an 
industry  of  the  whole  world  which  happens  to  be 
located  in  Ireland.  You  may  find  those  who  sing 
the  praises  of  E.D.S.  in  Australia  and  in  South 
Africa,  even  despite  the  tariffs  raised  uselessly 
against  its  pacific  penetration  in  America  and  other 
Protectionist  countries.  It  has  certainly  not  penetrated 
these  because  it  happens  to  hail  from  Belfast,  but 
rather  because,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  it  fulfils 
a  “  felt  want,”  and  fulfils  that  want  better  than  any 
substitute  or  imitation.  I  was  going  to  say  that  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not,  equally 
well  hail  from  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  but  here  we 
enter  on  a  field  of  speculation  too  wide  for  my  present 
purpose.  It  happens  to  be  a  Belfast  industry,  but 
that  happening  is  purely  relative,  and  because  although 
originally  founded  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  growth  of 
the  business  necessitated  its  removal  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  centre.  But  once  there,  under  the  energetic 
management  of  the  present  company,  if  Belfast  had  not 
proved  its  ideal  location,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
again  removed  long  since. 

But,  as  I  shall  show  later,  nowhere  could  it  have 
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found  a  better  dwelling-place,  for  many  material 
reasons,  and  there  are  also  others,  spiritual.  It  is 
certainly  no  accident  that  Belfast  monopolises  so  gieat 
a  place  in  the  world’s  commerce  to-day.  Ulster,  as  we  all 
know,  is  peopled  by  a  mixed  race,  half  Scotch  and  half 
Irish,  and  nowhere  could  you  find  a  better  blend,  com¬ 
mercially  speaking,  adding  to  the  sagacious  pertinacity 
of  the  Scot  that  touch  of  Irish  imagination  and  intuition 
Which  should  lift  it  from  the  small  enterprise  to  the 
great  -one.  I  could  say  much  concerning  the  lessons 
which  those  who  are.  anxious  to  make  the  whole  of 
Ireland  industrially  efficient  might  learn  from  the  fact 
of  Ulster  prosperity,  but  my  present  purpose  is 
particular  rather  than  general.  Let  us  rather  con¬ 
sider  the  lessons  which  can  be  learnt  from  the  history 
of  the  great  firm  of  “  Frederick  King  and  Co.,  Limited,  ’ 
the  manufacturers  of  Edwards’  Desiccated  Soups.  A 
history,  which  has  already  endured  for  well  over  half 
a  century,  and  which  provides  many  lessons  which  those 
who  run  through  this  article  may  read. 

Desiccated  History. 

The  history  of  this  Irish  industry  begins,  appro¬ 
priately  enough,  with  a  bull — that  is  to  say,  it  originated 
not  in  Ireland  at  all,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  long  ago 
as  1840.  Why  the  founder  hit  upon  the  Isle  of  Man  at 
all  I  cannot  say ;  perhaps  he  was  a  Manxman,  perhaps 
it  just  happened  so.  But  at  least  his  enterprise  was 
destined  to  prove  one  of  the  points  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  make — that  a  business  cannot  be 
parochial  if  it  is  to  be  world-wide,  and  vice  versa.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  at  present  to  inquire  how  far  the 
original  Mr.  Edwards  prospered  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
kingdom,  or  how  long  the  business  remained  there. 
Enough  to  know  that  for  a  very  considerable  period, 
the  fame  of  “  Edwards’  Desiccated  Soups  ”  did  not  reach 
far  among  the  adjacent  islands.  I  admit  that  his  choice 
of  a  name  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  for, 
looked  at  from  the  purely  advertising  point  of  view,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  name,  “  Edwards  Desiccated 
Soups,”  was  not  rather  a  bushel  under  which  the  light 
of  the  soup’s  excellence  might  not  have  been  hidden. 
Of  course,  we  have  changed  all  that  now,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Mr.  Edwards’  successors  has  made  those  three 
words  familiar  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Yet,  now  that  they  have  achieved  success,  they  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  have  found 
those  words  somewhat  of  a  handicap,  and  might  have 
found  them  still  more  so,  had  they  not  hit  upon  a  simple 
and  very  effective  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later. 

We  left  Mr.  Edwards  some  time  near  the  “hungry 
forties,”  seeking  to  impress  upon  the  hardy  Manxman 
and  his  neighbours  the  merits  of  his  newly  discovered 
preparation.  We  may  now  skip  nearly  half  a  century 
until  the  Jubilee  year,  or  1887,  in  which  year  two 
brothers  named  King  took  over  the  business  and  incor¬ 
porated  a  company  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  very  much 
larger  scale.  And  at  this  point  we  come  to  another 
lesson  which  the  would-be  Irish  industrialist  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  E.D.S.— which  is,  never  seek  to  run 
before  you  have  learnt  how  to  walk.  Messrs.  King  were 
tempted  to  do  this  by  the  very  excellence  of  the  goods 
they  now  controlled.  It  seemed  to  them,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  many  others  launching  their  bark  upon 
the  waves  of  the  commercial  maelstrom,  that  the  world 
in  general  must  be  crying  out  for  just  what  they  had  to 
sell,  and  that  they  had  only  to  manufacture  it  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  achieve  a  success  commen¬ 
surate  to  its  merits.  This,  no  doubt,  was  true  enough, 
as  their  business  successors  have  proved  conclusively 
to  their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  public.  But 
they  had  overlooked  one  point' — that  before  the  public 
can  be  brought  to  demand  anything  it  must  first  be 
taught  that  it  exists,  and  to  teach  it  demands1  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  intellect  and  industry,  but  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  very  great  deal  of  money  into  the  bargain. 
And  because  they  had  overlooked  it,  they  were  not  des¬ 
tined  to  pilot  E.D.S.  to  the  success  it  has  since  attained. 
We  may  skip  another  ten  years  or  so,  and  come  to  the 
time  when  the  business  was  taken  on  by  the  present 
proprietors,  under  whom  it  Was  destined  to  rise  to  such 
■very  big  things  indeed. 


Some  Secrets  of  Success. 

And  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  history  of  E.D.S. 
becomes  most  interesting  and  most  pregnant  with  the 
secrets  of  success.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  reconsti¬ 
tuted  firm  differed  from  its  predecessors.  They  had  at 
least  one  thing  in  common — the  basis  of  their  business — 
the  E.D.S.  Not,  of  course,  that  even  this  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  first  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
original  Mr.  Edwards,  for  in  the  half-century  or  so  it 
had  been  improved,  new  discoveries  incorporated  with 
its  manufacture,  new  processes  discovered  to  improve 
its  purity  and  cleanliness,  until  it  has  become  like  the 
famous  Highlander’s  pocket-knife — that,  I  mean,  of 
which  the  story  goes  that  at  first  the  small  blade  was 
worn  out  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  then  the  largo 
blade,  and  finally  the  body,  so  that  in  the  end  its  pos¬ 
sessor  was  left  considering  whether  it  was  actually  the 
same  knife  at  all  or  an  entirely  new  one.  So  it  was 
with  E.D.S. — the  difference  between  that  made  by 
Mr.  Edwards  in  1849  and  that  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Frederick  King  and  Son  in  1909,  being’  all  the  difference 
between  “  good  ”  and  “  best.”  But  we  will  return  to  the 
soups  themselves  a  little  later ;  for  the  present  we  have 
the  business  to  consider. 

First  we  come  to  the  name  under  which  it  was  put 
upon  the  market,  and  here  we  are  confronted  by  wliat  at 
first  seems  a  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  said, 

“  Edwards’  Desiccated  Soups  ”  was  not  an  ideal  name, 
regarded  purely  from  the  advertising  point  of  view.  Its 
central  and  most  important,  that  is,  its  most  descrip¬ 
tive,  word,  is  too  much  of  a  mouthful  and  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  to  the  average  purchaser.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  name,  as  it  stood, 
had  an  honourable  record ;  that  it  represented  some¬ 
thing  honest  and  straightforward  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  purchasers.  As  such  it  was  not  lightly  to  be  vast 
aside.  In  the  end  the  firm  chose  an  undoubtedly  right 
course.  They  preserved,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  name, 

“  Edwards’  Desiccated  Soups,”  and  they  set  themselves 
to  drive  it  home  into  the  mind  of  the  public.  That  they 
have  succeeded,  and  how  far,  well,  the  account-books  of 
almost  any  retail  firm  in  the  three  kingdoms  may  be 
cited  as  convincing  evidence.  That  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
started  out  with  sufficient  capital — a  lesson  which  is 
very  valuable  indeed  to  those  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
ambitious  to  embark  upon  the  waves  of  commercial 
success.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  however 
excellent  the  wares  you  may  have  to  sell,  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  selling  them  on  a  large  scale  unless  you  can 
afford  to  find  the  money  necessary  to  bring  them  homo 
to  the  public.  And  nowadays  that  is  a  very  large  sum 
indeed.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  really  good 
article  will  make  a  way  for  itself  sooner  or  later ; 
perhaps  if  its  manufacturers  could  afford  to  wait  for  a 
few  thousand  years  or  so  that  might  be  true.  As  things 
are  at  present  it  is  necessary  to  bring  its  merits  home 
to  the  general  recognition  in  some  way  at  once  forcible 
and  striking.  To  advertise  it,  in  fact,  and,  above  all,  to 
advertise  it  capably. 

The  Uses  of  Advertisement. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  shibboleth  more  fraught  with 
danger  to  its  upholders  than  that  simple  word  “adver¬ 
tisement.”  How  many  millions  of  pounds  have  been 
lost  in  its  name  I  should  not  like  to  estimate,  and 
purely  and  simply  because  the  advertiser  has  not  known 
his  business  or  had  any  one  to  advise  him  to  learn  it. 
And  certainly  the*  first  desideratum  in  advertising  is 
that  what  you  advertise  shall  be  worth  advertisement. 
You  may  waste  actual  millions  on  advertising  what  you 
have  to  sell — you  may  advertise  in  the  most  “  eunning  ” 
and  up-to-date  methods — you  may  make  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  blaze  with  it,  yet  you  are  simply  throw¬ 
ing  away  your  money  if  you  have  overlooked  this  one 
essential  point.  Naturally  enough,  too,  because  although 
by  dint  of  strenuous  advertising  you  may  entice  people 
to  try  what  you  offer,  not  all  the  advertising  in  the 
world  will  make  them  buy  it  a  second  time  if  the  first 
has  not  pleased  them.  IIoW  many  times  have  we  not 
seen  this,  that,  or  the  other  proprietary  article,  in  any 
branch  of  commerce  you  like  to  think  of,  put  into 
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prominence  like  the  proverbial  rocket,  and  after  a  few 
months  fade  into  insignificance  like  its  attendant 
stick!  And  why?  Nine  times  out  of.  ten  because  the 
article  advertised  has  no  basis  of  solid  merit  upon 
which  to  build  up  its  reputation.  And  vice  versa.  It 
was  not  by  dint  of  advertising  that  E.D.S.  became 
familiar  to  the  mouth  as  household  words.  Advertising 
merely  introduced  the  soups  to  the  mouth.  It  was 
because  after  tasting  them  that  the  public  mouth  pro¬ 
nounced  them  good  that  it  has  ever  since  been  following 
the  example  of  Oliver  Twist  by  asking  for  more. 

Mrs.  Desiccated  Edwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  excellent  the  soups  were, 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  and 
towards  this  end  we  find  that  Messrs.  Frederick  King 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  done  more  than  simply  achieving 
success ;  they  have  deserved  it.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  they  have  shown  actual  (genius,  and 
although  everyone  cannot  expect  to  be  born  with  the 
same  gift,  it  is  at  least-  useful  to  consider  in  what 
direction  the  genius  has  been  exercised.  For  one  thing, 
then,  they  created  a  popular  favourite.  We  have  often 
been  told  that  the  characters  of  fiction  are  quite  as  real 
as  those  of  history — that  Mr.  Pickwick  or  Colonel  New- 
come,  to  quote  at  random,  are  every  whit  as  much 
IKing  breathing  creatures  to  us  who  read  Dickens  or 
Thackeray  as  are  Henry  VIII.  or  Joan  of  Arc.  And 
they  are  certainly  very  much  more  popular.  In  the 
same  way  a Mrs.  Desiccated  Edwards,”  which  we  may 
accept  as  being  the  appropriate  name  for  the  little  old 
lady  familiarised  to  us  in  a  thousand  E.D.S.  devices, 
has  become  to  millions  and  millions  of  us  a  living, 
breathing  reality,  so  that  we  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  we  came  across  her  suddenly,  market-basket 
and  soup-tureen  in  hand,  on  her  way  marketing. 

Here  let  me  note  one  point  about  this  good  lady’s 
individuality  which  will  bear  out  my  suggestion  that  in 
their  advertising  methods  the  proprietors  of  E.D.S.  have 
shown  something  very  like  genius.  I  mean  that  she  is 
not  a  simpering  young  woman  with  impossibly  expres¬ 
sive  eyes,  impossibly  rosy  lips,  and  a  general  aspect  of 
fatuous  prettiness.  Nine  advertisers  out  of  ten,  seeking 
to  create  a  popular  ideal,  would  have  based  her  physical 
attributes  upon  the  chocolate-box  ideal.  Nine  out  of 
ten  have,  in  fact,  done  this,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself, 
in  a  thousand  undistinguished  posters  that  paper  the 
streets  of  London  to-day.  Their  originators  are,  of 
course,  on  the  wrong  track,  and  that  each  should  be  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  sheep-like  in  another’s  track  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  lack  of  human  originality.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  a  pretty  .face  is  insipid.  It  is  almost  bound  to  be 
undistinguished,  simply  because  preftiness  means  no 
more  than  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  a  con¬ 
ventional  type1.  Yet  the  one  thing  needful  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  that  it  shall  be  distinguished,  that  he  who 
sees  it  shall  carry  away  with  him  a  definite  and  last¬ 
ing  impression.  Think  now,  if  you  saw  two  portraits, 
one  of,  say,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  other  of  the  latest 
bi  idling,  smiling,  wide  -  mouthed  Gaiety  favourite, 
which  would  cling  most  closely  to  your  remembrance? 
Clearly,  then,  the  advertiser  who  seeks  to  drive  home 
the  excellence  of  his  wares  through  the  medium  of  a 
s-illy,  pretty  face  is  on  the  wrong  track  altogether,  and 
if  he  succeeds  it  is  in  spite  of  his  advertisements  rather 
than  because  of  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  Messrs.  King  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  realised  in  their  choice  of  a  totem.  Mrs. 
Desiccated  Edwards  is  not  pretty;  she  is,  truth  to 
r  •  \ n0t  even  reasonakly  good-looking.  I  do  not 
tbl nk  1  should  be  laying  myself  open  to  a  charge 
of  libel  if .  I  said  that  she  is  even  ugly ;  certainly 
her  figure  is  dumpy,  her  face  altogether  irregular  of 
feature.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  essentially  amiable 
and  friendly.  .  When  you  look  at  her,  you  are  compelled 
to  smile,  not  in  contempt,  but  in  friendship.  Whenever 
you  meet  her,  on  a  poster,  a  grocer’s  shop-blind,  or  a 
package- wrapper,  yau  feel  a  little  glow  of  welcome,  as 
o  one  meeting  an  old  friend.  Again,  you  do  not 
forget  her.  If  you  took  a  journey  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
letuimng  five  years  later  came  suddenly  upon  her 
counterfeit  presentment,  you  would  recognise  it  at  once. 
What  is  even  more  important,  you  would  remember  in 


what  connection  you  had  seen  her  last.  "Of  course, 
to  ;  ■  yards’  Desiccated  Soups,”  you  would  say 

y  in  self,  and  that  would  recall  to  your  mind  the 
exceLence  of  those  soups  as  you  tasted  them  before  you 
started,  or,  even  more  probably,  on  your  recent  journey- 

the Vorthnp  r7eaS°nable  ^edition  that  has  discovered 
stsr^wff  P+  l6’  °r  f'Y\  Pretended  to,  could  afford  to 
its  stores 1<>Ut  a  COmfortable  provision  of  E.D.S.  among 

Her  Rise  to  Greatness, 

su^pL  8/e&t  a  ]°!ac®  ¥rs-  Desiccated  Edwards  has 

is  easilvt,  n  !herSelf  in  the  Public  heart 

findc  J  1  be.8au8ed  by  the  frequency  with  which  she 
finds  a  place-  in  the  cast  of  the  Christmas  pantomime, 
e  pantomime,  be  it  remembered,  is  perhaps  the  one 

*T\of.  enter1t1am1ment>  aa  aPart  from  the  music-halls, 
which  is  really  based  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  public.  All  other  productions  on  the  legitimate 
stage  are  more  or  less  variations  on  the  attempt  to 
orce  down  the  public  throat  something  that  may  or  may 
not  be  good  for  it,  and  that  it  may  or  may  not  like 
I  he  pantomime  alone  is  the  expression  of  the  popular 
taste,  the  mirror  reflecting  what  has  most  impressed 
t  during  the  past  year.  And  never  a  year  goes  by 
but  you  will  find  Mrs.  Desiccated  Edwards  figuring 
upon  the  pantomime  stage,  in  Londoner  the  provinces, 
or  both— and  always  received  with  the  same  popular 
plaudits-  and  enthusiasm.  You  could  need  no  better 
proof  aliko  of  her  own  popularity  or  of  that  of  the 
popular  soup  whose  banner  she  carries.  Incidentally  she 
has  a  war-cry,  which  has  become  no  less  famous  and 
popular  than  herself.  “  My  Dear,  buy  it,”  is  just  one 
of  those  simple  catch-phrases  which  appeal  to  every 
one,  which  are,  so  to  put  it,  always  on  the  tip  of  the 
public  tongue,  yet  always  distinctly  recognisable.  How 
many  millions  of  times  a  year  must  it  not  be  said  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  public  life— and  I  would  defy 

®ny  °itbof  who  do  say.  U  t0  do  80  without  the  image  of 

j.  dwards  and  of  the  soups  she  champions  rising 

to  their  minds. 

Another  point  about  her  is  that  she  is  not  merely  an 
abstraction,  motionless,  monotonous.  On  the  contrary 
she  appears  in  ever-changing  conditions,  in  conjunction 
with  her  cat,  her  soup-tureen,  and  her  market-basket, 
now  receiving  the  admonitions  of  her  husband  (or  is  he 
her  employer?),  now  sitting  on  the  crescent  feeding  the 
Man  m  the  Moon,  now  advancing  into  the  dining-room 
bearing  her  welcome  tureen.  Thus  she  is  more  than  ever 
alive.  YVe  take  always  a  deeper  interest  in  her  life 
and  adventures ;  we  find  ourselves  wondering  what  she 
will  do  next.  I  have  called  her  human ;  she  is  becom¬ 
ing  something  more,  a  Heroine.  I  should  not  be  in 
he  least  surprised  if  in  the  long  centuries  to  come  she 
became  enthroned  in  the  popular  imagination  of  our 
descendants  as  a  pagan  goddess,  the  Earth  Mother  God¬ 
dess  of  Plenty,  or  what  you  will,  worshipped  by  their 
ancestors  in  the  dim  Golden  Age  of  the  past.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  did  Messrs.  King  bring  out 
her  history  in  volume  form— and  I  can  imagine  nomore 
pleasant  task  for  an  author  than  its  compilation — it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  age,  and 
she  herself  would  take  her  place  beside  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard,  Mother  Goose,  and  Goody  Two  Shoes  as  the  most 
popular  tenant  of  the  British  Romance  Valhalla.  What 
is  more,  she  would  fully  deserve  it,  for  my  admiration 
of  her,  which  is  quite  impersonal  and  platonic,  is  shared 
by  those  who  have  known  her  all  her  life — by  her 
parents  indeed — for  Messrs.  King,  from  merely  enlistin°- 
her  services  as  herald  and  advance-agent  upon  posters 
and  other  forms  of  pictorial  advertisement,  have  become 
so  convinced  of  her  transcendent  merit  that  they  have 
since,  adopted  her  as  their  actual  trade-mark,  their  com¬ 
mercial  coat-of-arms,  and  as  such  presented  her  at  Court 
—or,  in  other  words,  registered  her— so  that  to-day  not 
a  packet  of  E.D.S.  leaves  their  warehouse  but  has  her 
comfortable  visage  and  welcoming  smile  emblazoned 
upon  it,  prophetically  reflecting  the  satisfaction  shortly 
to  be  expressed  on  the  purchaser’s  own  features. 

Wiiat  She  Stands  for. 

But  in  my  very  natural  enthusiasm  for  Mrs.  Desic¬ 
cated  Edwards  I  am  tempted  to  neglect  the  solid  sub¬ 
structure  upon  which  her  popularity  is  erected.  For, 
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be  it  remembered,  although  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
without  her  aid  E.D.S.  might  have  attained  to  its  present 
pinnacle  of  success,  it  is  equally  certain  that  without 
those  soups  as  buttress  for  her  reputation  she  could 
never  have  risen  to  greatness.  It  is  because  she 
embodies,  as  it  were,  because  she  represents  in  con¬ 
crete  form  the  grateful  essence  or  aroma  of  those  same 
soups,  that  she  is  what  she  is.  Without  them  she 
could  have  been  nothing  but  a  dream ;  an  artistic, 
satisfying  vision,  but  still  no  more  than  a  vision. 
What  now  of  E.D.S.  itself? 

I  speak  without  the  book  and  without  any  further 
evidence  than  the  law  of  possibilities,  but  I  have  very 
little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  late  Lewis 
Carroll,  author  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  was  a  fer¬ 
vent  admirer  and  consumer  of  E.D.S.  How  otherwise 
could  lie  have  been  impelled  to  burst  into  that  glorious 
prophetic  paean,  which  will  be  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  that  immortal  work,  of  which  the  most  fragrant 
lines  are:  — 

Beautiful  soup,  so  rich  and  green, 

Smoking  in  a  hot  tureen, 

Beautiful  soup. 

Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful — bee-e-autiful  soup! 

For  this,  in  few  words,  accurately  and  succinctly 
describes  E.D.S.  It  is  true  that,  making  use  of  the 
licence  proper  to  poets,  he  verges  occasionally  upon  the 
vague  and  imaginative.  That  is  to  say,  E.D.S.  is  not 
only  Soup  of  the  Evening,  it  is  also  soup  of  the  morning, 
mid-day,  and  the  afternoon.  But  we  ’cannot  expect  from 
the  poet  the  comprehensive  detail  of  the  encyclopaedist. 
So,  again,  neither  of  the  four  varieties  of  E.D.S.  can 
be  properly  or  chromatically  described  as,  strictly 
speaking,  green  in  colour.  But  we  must  remember, 
as  seme  apology  for  the  poet,  that  he  was  in  need 
of  a  rhyme  for  “  tureen,”  and  that  unless  he  had 
emended  the  precious  line  to  “  Beautiful  soup  of  silvery 
sheen,”  which,  if  fairly  more  descriptive  of  the  white 
(vegetable)  variety,  would  yet  have  been  no  more 
accurate  in  respect  to  the  others,  he  would  have  been 
confronted  with  a  very  difficult  problem  indeed.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  let  me,  greatly  daring,  attempt  some 
description  of  why  and  how  E.D.S.  has  achieved  so 
notably  a  position  upon  the  tables  of  the  public.  And 
first  of  all,  of  what  exactly  does  it  consist? 

The  Significance  of  “  Desiccated.” 

Desiccated  soups,  to  reduce  the  word  to  its  simplest 
meaning,  are  dried  soups.  The  word  “  desiccate,” 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  will  turn  it  up  in  your  dictionary, 
you  will  find  to  mean  “  to  exhaust  of  moisture,  to 
exhaust  or  remove  moisture  from ;  to  dry.”  In 
theory,  if  you  took  the  very  best  soup  obtainable 
and  dried  it,  you  would  obtain  something  very  like 
E.D.S.  In  theory,  I  say,  because  of  course  in  practice, 
having  neither  the  necessary  skill  nor  the  complicated 
machinery,  you  would,  having  dried  it,  arrive  only  at  an 
unpleasant-looking  slab  of  grease,  looking  something 
like  dripping,  and  altogether  unattractive.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  E.D.S.  is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
very  best  soup,  very  much  better  than  you  could 
possibly  make  at  home,  because  it  is  made  logically 
and  scientifically  rather  than  by  mere  cookward  rule  of 
thumb.  Not  only  is  it  soup,  it  is  also  a  complete 
soup — the  soup,  the  whole  soup,  and  nothing  but  the 
soup.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  materials  selected 
in  the  exactly  proper  proportions.  More  than  that,  they 
are  selected,  not  only  to  make  the  most  tasty  kind  of 
soup,  but  also  so  as  to.  secure  that  incorporated  they 
shall  be  the  most  nourishing — shall  secure  the  very 
best  dietetic  value.  There  are  very  many  excellent  soups 
so  far  as  taste  goes  which  are  lacking  in  nourishment, 
which  may  be  absolutely  unwholesome ;  there  are  very 
many  excellently  nourishing,  which  are  so  dull  and 
tasteless  as  to  be  anything  but  welcome.  Indeed,  most  of 
us  have  realised  from  a  very  early  age  that  nice  things 
are  usually  bad  for  us,  and  wholesome  nourishing  things 
so  dull  as  not  to  be  worth  eating.  E.D.S.,  as  it  so  hap¬ 
pens,  and  by  design  rather  than  by  accident,  solves  the 
dual  problem  by  providing  us  with  a  food  which  is 
not  only  delicious,  but  also  absolutely  wholesome  and 
nourishing.  But  these  good  qualities,  valuable  as  they 
are,  are  only  the  beginning.  Soup,  like  every  other 


food,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  some,  contains  an 
enormously  large  proportion  of  water,  and,  as  every  one 
who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Mater 
Board  and  its  methods  can  testify,  water  is  about  the 
most  expensive  thing  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  that  can 
anywhere  be  bought. 

Water,  Water  Everywhere. 

The  imagination  staggers  before  the  thought  of  the 
enormous  amount  that  must  be  paid  away  for  water 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  do  not  mean  only  in  the  way 
of  iniquitous  water-rates,  but  under  the  guise  of  almost 
any  commodity  you  like  to  name.  I  am  not,  and  have 
no  desire  to  be,  a  scientist — one  of  the  most  disillusionary 
professions  it  is  possible  to  imagine — and  so  I  could  not 
say,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  turning  up  a  whole 
library  of  extremely  dull  books,  exactly  what  per¬ 
centage  of  our  own  bodies  is  composed  of  water,  but  it 
is  certainly  something  very  much  more  than  half ;  and 
exactly  the  same  applies  to  bread,  milk,  vegetables, 
beef-steak,  and  every  kind  of  food,  besides,  of  course, 
drink,  with  which  we  keep  ourselves  alive.  When  we 
buy  a  pound  of  beef-steak  at,  say,  Is.  a  pound,  we  are 
paying  very  considerably  more  than  6d.  for  nothing  but 
water.  When  we  buy  a  pound  of  potatoes,  or  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  bottle  of  beer,  we  pay  anything  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  altogether  for  the  water  they  contain. 

Here  is  precisely  the  point  in  which  E.D.S.  differs 
from  almost  any  kind  of  foodstuff  that  you  could  name. 
When  you  buy  a  penny  packet  of  E.D.S.  you  are  obtain¬ 
ing  a  full  pennyworth  for  your  money.  Let  me  con¬ 
found  the  caviller  by  saying  that  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  percentage  of  water  even  in 
E.D.S.,  seeing  that  water  enters  into  the  composition 
of  everything  earthly ;  and  even  E.D.S.  is  not  divine, 
except,  indeed,  in  flavour.  But  the  percentage  is  so 
small,  compared  to  other  kinds  of  foodstuffs  so  ridicu¬ 
lously  small,  that  it  may  be  disregarded  altogether. 

E.D.S.  and  Domestic  Economy. 

This  fact,  the  dryness  of  an  E.D.S.  packet,  has  so 
many  and  obvious  advantages  from  the  consumer’s 
point  of  view,  that  I  will  dwell  only  upon  a  couple  of 
them  by  way  of  example.  There  is  the  matter  of 
economy.  For  one  penny  you  can  obtain  three-ouarters 
of  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  delicious  and  nourishing  soup ; 
not  “charity”  soup,  which  has  no  single  advantage  in 
the  world,  save  that  of  cheapness,  but  the  most  delicious 
and  nutritive  soup  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Consider 
how  much  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  quantity 
of  soup  if  you  bought  it  ready  prepared  in  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  form,  or  again  what  it  would  cost  you  if 
you  procured  the  raw  ingredients  and  compounded  the 
soup  yourself. 

Then,  again,  consider  the  question  of  space  economy, 
a  very  important  consideration  indeed  in  these  days 
of  tiny  flats  and  limited  cupboard  accommodation. 
Every  housewife,  however  humble,  likes  to  have  “  some¬ 
thing  in  the  house”  ready  for  sudden  emergencies, 
even  although  the  old  spacious  days  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  “  store  cupboards  ”  are  gone  for  ever.  And 
for  such  sudden  calls,  domestic  or  hospitable,  what 
could  be  more  eligible  than  really  nice  soup,  that  can 
be  made  ready  in  next  to  no  time,  without  the  need  of 
elaborate  preparation,  and  that  can  be  warranted  to  suit 
the  most  fastidious  palate?  In  the  ordinary  way  it 
would  be  beyond  the  limit  of  the  attainable ;  procured 
ready-made  in  tins  or  glasses,  it  takes  up  infinitely  more 
than  it  is  worth  in  the  way  of  space.  But  by  an  original 
expenditure  of  Is.  3d.  on  desiccated  soup  you  can  buy 
and  have'  always  at  hand  the  material  for  making  six 
quarts  of  really  savoury  soujf )  and  it  would  have  to  be 
a  very  large  and  very  hungry  party  indeed— something 
like  an  invading  army  at  the  very  least — that  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  six  quarts  of  soup.  Yet  the  whole  of 
that  six  quarts  requires  no  more  room  on  the  cupboard 
shelf  than  two  or  three  inches  at  the  outside.  Truly, 
Lewis  Carroll  was  wisely  inspired  when  he  burst  into 
those  prophetic  raptures  over  E.D.S. 

The  Charm  of  Variety. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  either,  that  there  is  but 
one  kind,  one  flavour  of  E.D.S.  Variety,  we  know,  is 
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the  soul  of  life — and  de  gtistibus  non  est  disputandnm. 
The  Chinese  consider  us  barbarians  because  we  prefer  to 
eat  eggs  less  than  six  months  old.  We  ourselves  turn 
up  our  noses  at  the  palm-tree  maggot  which  the  West 
Indian  considers  so  attractive.  And  Chinaman  and 
Carib  alike  would  soon  grow  tired  of  stale  eggs  and 
maggots  if  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat  year  in,  year 
out.  Similarly,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  might  be 
eccentric  persons  who  would  not  care  for  the  flavour 
of  one  particular  kind  of  E.D.S.,  or  liking  it,  would  find 
that  flavour  pall  after  too  persistent  indulgence  in  it. 
To  Messrs.  King  the  same  possibility  has  evidently 
occurred,  and  they  have,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
provided  against  it. 

E.D.S.  is  not  only  a  theme,  in  fact,  it  also  covers  a 
number  of  Variations.  That  is  to  say,  the  name  covers 
three  distinct  varieties  of  soup — all  excellent — and 
'  Gravina,  which  is  almost  a  theme  in  itself.  Let  us 
consider  these  separately. 

E.D.S.  Brown  Soup. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  E.D.S.  Brown  Soup,  which 
was  first  in  point  of  time,  and,  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  is  to-day  in  the  largest  demand.  This  is  a  meat- 
soup.  It  is  prepared  from  the  best  beef  obtainable, 
combined  with  freshly  picked  home-grown  vegetables. 
Not  a  little  turns  on  the  home-grown  vegetables.  The 
food  value  of  this  combination  is  self-evident.  That  a 
delicious  flavour  is  obtained  in  the  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion  I  can  personally  testify.  The  materials  are  con¬ 
centrated,  also,  into  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  so  that 
when  you  open  an  ounce  packet,  which  is  sold  at  a 
penny,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  so  much  can  be 
contained  in  so  little. 

And  now  as  to  the  making  of  your  soup.  Strictly 
speaking,  you  do  not  make  it  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is 
already  made  before  it  ever  reaches  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  give  back  to  “  E.D.S.”  the  water  that  has 
been  taken  away  from  it  in  the  process  of  desiccation. 
That  is  to  say,  you  empty  your  ounce  of  soup  into  from 
three-fourths  to  a  pint  of  cold  water,  according  to  the 
consistency  you  prefer,  and  boil  it.  You  boil  it  for 
half  an  hour — or  longer,  if  you  so  prefer  it — in  order 
that  by  the  action  of  heat  the  soup  and  the  water  shall 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  again ;  and  there  you  are  ! 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  process  of  cookery  at 
the  same  time  simpler  and  more  satisfactory.  “  You 
add  the  water,  we  do  the  rest,”  Messrs.  King  might 
Avell  say,  parodying  another  well-known  advertisement, 
were  it  not  that  originality  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  their  advertising  methods. 

A  Soup  for  the  Vegetarian. 

So  much  for  the  Brown  Soup  in  its  simpler  mani¬ 
festations.  At  this  point  we  come  suddenly  in  sharp 
contact  with  the  vegetarian.  I  am  not  a  vegetarian 
myself.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  devotees  of  the  creed,  not  because  I  object  to 
their  feeding  themselves  in  any  way  that  seems  best 
to  them,  but  because  they  are  never  content  with 
allowing  me  to  do  the  same.  But  that  by  the  way. 
A  more  serious  count  against  them  is  that  they 
must,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  creed,  imperil  the 
domestic  economy  of  any  flesh-eating  household  they 
may  enter  as  guests.  What  host  or  hostess  but  has  at 
some  time  or  other  endured  the  agonies  attendant  upon 
a  vegetarian  guest,  of  seeing  him  stoutly  refuse  course 
after  course,  contenting  himself  with  occasional  inter¬ 
ludes  of  potatoes  or  cabbage,  and  regarding  the  car¬ 
nivorous  enjoyment  of  the  other  guests  with  an  air  of 
conscious  virtue  that  is  altogether  maddening?  Only 
more  terrible  is  the  plight  of  the  unhappy  victim  who 
finds  his  legs  beneath  a  vegetarian  friend’s  mahogany. 
It  is  a  general  rule— I  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why — that  vegetarian  dishes  shall  always  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  any  definite  flavour  whatever.  This  may  be  due  to 
some  meritorious  aspiration  after  mortifying  the  flesh, 
at  least  I  know  that  to  me  personally  a  vegetarian  ban¬ 
quet  always  suggests  a  meal  of  luke-warm  water,  semi- 
congealed  into  a  flabby  jelly.  I  may  be  told  that  as 
a  Philistine  my  palate  is  so  coarsened  by  my  gross 
fleshly  diet  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  really 
exalted  flavours.  At  least  I  can  testify  that  I  am  not 
lost  to  the  duties  of  friendship,  because  I  have  a  very 


dear  vegetarian  friend,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  company 
I  have  time  after  time  endured  the  agony  of.  dining  with 
him.  The  last  time,  I  remember,  the  meal  consisted  of 
fig-pudding,  baked  until  it  was  almost  as  hard  as  a 
lock  followed  by  boiled  potatoes,  the  whole  being 
lounded  off  by  Brazil  nuts  in  a  state  of  nature.  Now 
I  am  not  naturally  malignant,  but— but,  after  all,  I  am 
wandering  very  far  from  my  purpose,  which  is  to  point 
out  that  there  is  at  least  one  dish  suitable  for  vegetar¬ 
ians  so  demonstrably  excellent  that  the  most  abandoned 
carnivore  will  yearn  for  a  second  helping.  I  mean  the 
E.D.S.  White  Soup. 

This  White  Soup  is  not  only  excellent  in  itself;  it  is 
also  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of  meat.  It  is  made 
only  of  the  best  quality  of  vegetables,  grown  upon 
Messrs.  King  s  own  farm  in  Co.  Down.  In  passing  it 
may  here  be  noted  that  the  firm’s  possession  of  farms 
of  their  own  is  a  very  important  rivet  indeed  in  their 
armour.  Whoever  has  possessed  a  kitchen-garden 
of  his  own,  or  stayed  in  a  country  house  possessing 
cne,  must  know  the  amazing  difference  between  fresh 
and  ^  stale  vegetables,  both  in  flavour  and  in  good¬ 
ness.  The  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  kitchen  garden.  We  have  instead 
to  buy  our  vegetables  as  we  can  get  them,  after  they 
have  endured  the  buffeting  and  bruising  of  a  long  jour- 
ney,  after  they  have  spent  whole  days,  growing  always 
more  limp  and  worthless,  in  the  transport  from  the  field 
to  the  market,  from  the  market  to  the  shop,  and  from 
the  shop  to  the  kitchen.  There  must  be  numberless 
families  living  in  our  great  towns  who  have  not  any 
idea  of  what  a  really  fresh  vegetable  tastes  like — and 
remember  the  flavour  of  a  soup  in  particular  depends 
to  a  very  large  degree  indeed  upon  the  quality  and 
freshness  of  the  vegetables  contained  in  it. 

Here,  then,  one  may  find  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
fine  flavour  of  Messrs.  King’s  E.D.S.  preparations — 
not  of  the  “White  Soup”  alone,  but  of  all  of  them. 
Possessing  their  own  farms,  growing  their  own 
vegetables,  they  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  other 
people,  they  have  not  to  endure  the  varying  risks 
of  markets  or  of  faulty  transport.  Their  vegetables 
are  under  their  own  eyes  all  the  time.  All  the 
time  they  are  growing  they  are  undergoing  the  most 
careful  scrutiny,  the  best  being  selected,  those  imperfect 
in  one  or  the  other  way  rejected.  The  day,  the  very 
minute  that  they  are  picked  is  known  and  noted,  and 
at  once,  while  they  are  in  the  absolute  freshness  of 
being  really — not  only  theoretically — “fresh  picked,” 
they  are  made  use  of,  taken  to  the  factories,  sorted, 
mixed,  dried.  They  are  converted  into  soup  almost 
before  they  have  time  to  realise  that  they  have  ever 
been  vegetables. 

Here  is  then — to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  E.D.S. 
White  or  vegetable  soup — a  piece  of  information  very 
valuable  alike  to  the  vegetarian  and  to  the  hostess  who 
has  vegetarian  friends.  To  the  vegetarian  above  all 
others  the  question  of  fresh  vegetable  food  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  because  it  is  his  one  stand-by.  To 
him  who  regards  a  cairot  or  a  turnip  but  as  a  minor  inci¬ 
dental  their  freshness  is  but  of  minor  importance;  ho 
can  put  them  aside  and  still  make  an  excellent  meal. 
To  the  vegetarian,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  his  all, 
his  very  staff  of  life ;  if  they  fail  him  he  is  left  indeed. 
As  a  great  poet  has  written,  on  another  subject,  in 
slightly  altered  words  : 

To  us,  they  are  but  a  thing  apart, 

To  him,  his  whole  existence. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  E.D.S.  vegetable 
soup,  which  is  prepared  from  absolutely  fresh,  selected 
vegetables,  is  becoming  always  more  familiar  to  the 
vegetarian  dinner-table,  so  that  he  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
martyr  and  daily  earning  the  renewed  admiration  of 
his  fellow-men?  What  is  more,  the  hostess  who  has  it 
in  her  store  cupboard  is  equally  well  armed  against  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  She  can  invite 
a  vegetarian  friend  to  dinner  without  a  qualm,  for  she 
has  always  with  her  the  material  to  feed  him— and 
given  but  fifteen  minutes’  notice  of  his  coming,  she 
knows  that  all  is  well.  What  is  more,  she  knows  that 
his  whole  dinner  need  cost  her.  no  more  than  one 
humble  copper— but  that  is  perhaps  a  mean  reflection 
and  unworthy. 
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The  Apple  oe  Love. 

Come  we  next  to  the  tomato.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  banana — or  what  is  usually  sold  under 
that  name,  being  in  reality  the  West  Indian  plan¬ 
tain — no  fruit  has  sprung  so  quickly  into  universal 
favour  as  has  the  tomato.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  modern  cookery — for, 
dine  where  you  will,  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  you 
recognise  the  tomato  flavour  in  some  dish.  Under  some 
form,  raw  or  cooked,  sauce  or  flavouring,  the  tomato  is 
ubiquitous.  This  modern  taste  we  have  borrowed,  as 
I  am  given  to  understand,  from  the  Americans.  We 
have  made  it  so  widely  our  own  that  the  tomato,  along 
with  the  orange  and  the  above-mentioned  banana,  may 
be  considered  among  the  most  representative  of  British 
fruits.  It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  over  its  two 
companions  in  that  it  grows  in  England,  and  with  some 
freedom,  though,  of  course,  requiring  considerable  care. 

Considering  the  deserved  popularity  of  this  fruit, 
it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  Tomato  Soup  should 
be  included  among  the  varieties  of  E.D.S.  And 
here  at  once  we  find  another  instance  of  the  fore¬ 
sight  employed  in  their  preparation.  The  tomato — 
or  love-apple,  which  is  its  older  and  far  more  pictur¬ 
esque  name — will  grow,  as  I  have  said,  in  England, 
but  only  under  glass  does  it  come  to  perfection. 
Here  Messrs.  King  found  themselves  confronted 
with  a  difficulty.  Having  decided  to  employ  only  the 
very  best  materials,  and  those  for  whose  excellence  they 
can  themselves  be  responsible,  it  was  obviously  out  of  the 
question  for  them  to  buy  their  tomatoes  in  the  open 
market.  A  tomato,  indeed,  despite  the  enormous 
number  imported  into  this  country,  “  travels  ”  extremely 
badly,  as  you  can  find  out  for  yourself  if  you  buy  any 
but  the  best  home-grown  at  your  greengrocer’s.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  EI.D.S.  ideal  is  that  the  soups  shall 
be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  the 
initial  expense1,  added  to  the  high  cost  of  growing  their 
own  tomatoes  under  glass,  would  have  rendered  this 
ideal  unattainable.  To  those  not  gifted  with  imagi¬ 
nation  there  might  seem  to  be  an  impasse.  Actually 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Messrs.  King  climbed 
over  the  wall  instead  of  knocking  their  heads  against  it. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  best  tomatoes  in  the 
world  are  grown  in  Italy.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  King 
buy  them  in  Italy,  but,  instead  of  importing  the 
tomatoes  themselves  and  thus  risking  the  depreciation 
consequent  upon  a  long  journey,  they  desiccate  them  in 
the  place  where  they  are  grown — in  Italy.  Thus  not 
only  are  they  able  to  select  the  very  finest  tomatoes, 
but  to  prepare  them  when  at  their  freshest,  and  yet 
further  to  save  the  high  cost  of  freight  for  importing 
them  in  the  raw  state — for  importing,  that  is  to  say, 
enormous  quantities  of  aqua  pura.  For  the  tomato  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  I  have  outlined  above — it  is,  in 
fact,  mostly  water.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  more  than  three-quarters  of  it  is  water,  as  is  con¬ 
clusively  proved  to  any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  a  fresh  tomato  with  one  that  has  just 
undergone  the  desiccating  process  in  Messrs.  King's 
factories :  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  red  fruit  as  big  as 
your  fist,  bursting  with  moisture,  and  on  the  other 
a  dried,  wizened  atomy  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  your 
finger.  Yet  that  wizened  thing  is  the  tomato — exactly 
the  same  as  its  distended  fellow.  Only  the  water  has 
been  taken  from  it.  The  flavour,  the  nourishment,  the 
health-giving  qualities- — and  they  are  now  universally 
recognised; — all  these  remain  precisely  as  they  were 
before.  Put  back  the  water  again,  and  you  have  the 
original  tomato  unchanged. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  you  do  when  you  prepare 
the  soup  according  to  the  directions  given- — when, 
that  is  to  say,  you  boil  the  desiccated  soup  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  for  thirty  minutes.  You 
have  your  tomatoes  again  exactly  as  they  were 
when  they  were  picked  over  in  Italy,  along  with 
the  other  ingredients  necessary  to  give  them  the 
flavour  which  we  have  come  to  appreciate  in  the  finest 
tomato  soup.  It  is  all  quite  absolutely  simple — yet  it 
is  also  something  like  a  miracle — one  of  those  every¬ 
day  miracles  to  which  the  progress  of  modern  science  is 
accustoming  us.  What  Columbus  did  with  his  egg  when 


he  made  it  stand  up  on  end  by  beating  the  top  of  the 
shell  Messrs.  King  have  done  for  the  tomato- — with  the 
difference  that  their  miracle  is  very  much  more  useful. 

“  Gravina.” 

Last  of  all,  let  us  consider  “  Gravina,”  otherwise 
known  as  Edwards’  Gravy  Powder.  No  doubt  an  ac¬ 
complished  cook  could  define  the  distinction  between 
soup  and  gravy.  Speaking  as  an  amateur,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  gravy  as  rather  richer,  more  concen¬ 
trated  soup.  One  could  not  regard  the  consumption  of 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  rich  gravy  without  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety.  Yet  how  willingly,  but  for  that 
craven  fear,  would  one  make  the  attempt !  For  is  there 
anything  in  the  world  more  delicious  than  really  good 
gravy?  is  not  a  slice  of  bread  stealthily  introduced 
into  the  beef-dish  until  it  grows  soft  and  heavy 
with  its  accumulating  riches  a  prize  for  which  many  a 
small  boy  and  girl  has  been  tempted  to  disregard  the 
sternest  anticipation  of  maternal  wrath?  Is  not  the 
gravy  indeed  the  best  part  of  the  beef?  Is  not — but, 
at  any  rate,  take  all  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
all  the  meat  gravy  you  have  ever  tasted — and  you  arrive 
at  something  measurably  reminiscent  of  “  Gravina.” 
In  fact,  as  a  penny  packet  of  E.D.S.  is  a  packetful  of 
the  best  soup1,  so  is  a  sixpenny  canister  of  “  Gravina  ” 
the  concentration  of  whole  sauce-boats  full  of  the  most 
delicious  gravy. 

Gravina  is  made,  like  the  soup,  of  the  best  beef, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  best  and  freshest  of 
the  vegetables  usually  used  by  the  best  cooks  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  best  gravies.  It  is  absolutely  pure ;  it  is 
extremely  nourishing.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  how 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  is-  a  joint  without  gravy. 
It  is  like  “  Hamlet  ”  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  or 
salt  without  an  egg,  or  desire  without  the  hope  of 
achievement. 

Charles  Dickens  and  Gravy. 

Eveiy  one  who  has  read  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit  — - 
and  who  has  not? — will  remember  Mrs.  Todgers’  con¬ 
fidences  to  Miss  Pecksniff  on  the  subject  of  gravy.  Mrs. 
Todgers  kept  a  boarding-house  for  “  commercial  gentle¬ 
men,”  remember,  and  the  greed  of  those  commercial 
gentlemen  for  gravy,  the  appalling'  passions  of  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  which  were 
aroused  among  them,  by  and  at  its  daily  distribution 
are  celebrate>d  by  Dickens  with  a  degree  of  elevation 
that  rises  almost  to  the  pitch  of  epic  poetry.  He 
writes  so  convincingly  that  we  may  feel  sure  it  comes 
from  his  heart  rather  than  from  his  head,  that  where 
he  limns  the  desire  of  other  men  for  gravy  he  is  but 
reflecting  the  longings  of  his  own  bosom.  Charles 
Dickens,  it  is  evident,  knew  that  great  gravy-longing  as 
well  as  the  humblest  of  us  to-day.  He  also  knew  the 
agonies  of  the  depleted  gravy-dish.  And  why?  His  life, 
at  least  his  earlier  life,  which  is  the  period  when  the 
gravy  lust  has  its  widest  power,  was  spent  before  the  days 
of  “  Gravina.”  Should  we  altogether  regret  it  ?  It  is  true 
that  had  “  Gravina  ”  been  at  his  beck  and  call  Dickens 
would  have  been  spared  a  certain  amount — probably 
a  very  considerable  amount — of  physical  longing  and 
discomfort.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  never 
have  put  such  fire  into  his  description  of  Mrs.  Todgers 
and  the  gravy-famine.  To  describe  a  sensation  satis¬ 
factorily  we  must  have  ourselves  experienced  it,  and 
without  the  gravy  Todgers’  could  have  been  no  more 
than  a  feeble  simulation  of  an  Early  Victorian  City 
boarding-house.  I  will  go  further — I  believe  we  owe 
the  whole  Todgers  episode,  and  not  improbably  the 
whole  great  novel  of  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  to  the  fact 
that  Dickens  could  never  get  enough  gravy.  I  should 
think  it  extremely  likely  that,  longing  for  gravy  one 
day,  his  thoughts  were  led  to  the  inventing  of  Todgers, 
that  from  Todgers  the  Pecksniffs  were  in  due  course 
evolved — and  from  them  the  whole  novel.  If  this  theory 
of  mine  be  correct — and  I  am  ready  to  uphold  it  against 
any  number  of  sceptics,  Dickens-lovers  and  others — it 
may  seem  to  some  an  argument  against  the  existence  of 
“Gravina”  rather  than  its  favour.  Had  he  known 
“  Gravina  ”  they  may  argue,  Dickens  would  never  have 
written  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  and  thus,  by  its  prema¬ 
ture  discovery,  a  master-work  of  genius  would  have! 
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been  lost  to  the  world.  But  even  did  we  admit  this, 
it  should  further  be  argued  that  if  he  had  not  written 
“  Martin  Chuzzlewit, ”  he  would  certainly  have  written 
something  else  in  its  place,  and  that  something  else, 
composed  under  the  soothing,  stimulating,  and  inspiring 
influence  of  “Gravina,”  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  an  even  greater  masterpiece,  riper,  more  overflow¬ 
ing  with  human  sympathy  and  sweetness  than  “  Martin 
Chuzzlewit”  itself. 

This  speculation  opens  for  us  the  way  to  others  yet 
more  and  more  inspiring.  For  the  whole  course  of 
history  has  been  influenced  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  digestions  of  our  greatest  men. 
Consider  but  a  few  instances  :  the  roasted  pheasants’ 
tongues  of  Heliogabalus,  the  lampreys  of  Henry  II.,  I5ie 
beef-steak  and  beer  breakfasts  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
ever-ready  roast  chickens  of  Napoleon.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  that  a  fit  of  indigestion  lost  for  this  last- 
named  the  battle  of  Waterloo — indigestion,  very  possibly 
brought  on  by  the  unwise  consumption  of  unwholesome, 
badly  prepared  gravies.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  say 
that  had  “  Gravina  ”  been  already  invented  in  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  whole  course  of  history  might 
have  been  changed,  and  we  already  revelling  in  the 
joys  of  the  Golden  Age?  Who  knows? 

The  Functions  of  “  Gravina.” 

But  we  must  not  let  zeal  for  history  make  us  for¬ 
get  our  present  purpose.  “Gravina,”  then,  to  put 
the  gist  of  the  matter  in  the  fewest  words,  is  a  delicious 
gravy,  skilfully  prepared  in  the  best  and  cleanest  pos¬ 
sible  manner  from  the  purest  and  freshest  of  materials. 
Delicious  in  itself,  its  primary  purpose  is,  of  course,  to 
act  as  an  adjunct  towards  the  preparation  of  tasty 
dishes.  And  here,  speaking  quite  seriously,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  immense  importance  of  tasty, 
nourishing  food  in  the  life  domestic.  Without  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  level  of  the  music-hall  joke  or  even  to  that  of 
the  famous  and  very  pregnant  “  Feed  the  brute  !  ”  apoph¬ 
thegm  of  Punch,  it  may  be  said  perfectly  safely  that  very 
many  women  have  come  to  shipwreck  on  this  one  rock 
of  unsavoury,  unwholesome  food.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
indigestion  has  probably  caused  quite  as  much  misery 
in  this  world  as  drink  or  gambling,  or  any  of  the  other 
more  dramatic  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  potent  incentive  towards  bad  temper. 
Then,  again,  the  average  man  who  is  neither  saint  nor 
devil  has  a  very  proper  sympathy  with  his  own  stomach. 
He  likes  his  food  to  taste  nice,  and,  having  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  cookery  in  the  concrete,  he  always  suffers  under 
a  sense  of  injury  if,  coming  back  from  his  work, 
he  is  offered  a  meal  which  does  not  tempt  him.  If  for 
one  meal  you  substitute  a  series,  he  very  often  will  con¬ 
tract  a  habit  of  feeding  elsewhere  than  at  home— a  prac¬ 
tice  which,  although  it  has  been  the  subject  for  endless 
jocularity,  yet  contains  within  it  the  germs  of  many 
tragedies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account — -I  mean  the  wife’s — 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  preparing  tasty  meals  at  home  are  always  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  domestic  servant  problem  seems  always 
further  from  any  satisfactory  solution  ;  even  the  wiliest 
among  us  are  sometimes  put  to  infinite  difficulties  to 
obtain  a  really  good  cook,  while  for  those  less  blessed 
with  this  world’s  goods  she  has  become  an  almost  unat¬ 
tainable  ideal.  Then,  again,  with  the  growth  of  the  flat, 
storage  accommodation  grows  always  more  beautifully 
less  ;  the  increasing  employment  of  women  in  spheres 
other  than  domestic  has  become  the  custom  rather  than 
the  exception.  Taking  all  these  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  wonder  is  that  the  average  middle-class  house¬ 
hold  ever  gets  any  decent  cooking  at  all.  But  for  the 
introduction  of  such  invaluble  “labour-savers”  as 
Gravina,  it  is  probable  that  it  never  would.  But  given 
one  small  canister  of  Gravina  a  new  world  is  open  to 
the  housewife.  With  its  aid  the  plainest  of  fare  can  be 
made  appetising  ;  cold  meat,  that  perennial  bugbear,  can 
be  transformed  into  a  dozen  new  and  delightful  forms. 
Where  one  dish  was  formerly  possible,  half  a  dozen  are 
now  easily  within  reach. 

This  applies,  it  may  be  observed,  not  only  to 
Gravina,  but  to  the  three  E  D. 8-  soups  a?  well.  Excel¬ 
lent  by  themselves  with  only  water  added,  they  can 


also  be  made  the  basis  of  many  other  soups  and  dishes 
as  well.  For  instance,  you  can  easily  turn  the  Brown 
Soup,  and  for  that  matter  the  White  Soup,  into  two 
excellent  varieties  of  mulligatawny  by  adding  to  either 
of  them  a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder.  You  can  add 
some  warm  milk  to  the  white  soup.  You  can  make  each 
or  all  of  them  by  boiling  them  in  stock  or  in  water  in 
which  such  has  been  boiled  instead  of  in  plain  water, 
and,  further,  by  adding  to  them  flavourings  of  whatever 
kind  appeal  to  you  most,  you  can  add  as  many  other 
kinds  of  soup  to  your  list.  Lastly,  before  I  forget  it, 
let  me  add  a  hint  which  I  have  discovered  for  myself, 
and  which  I  fancy  may  commend  itself  to  others. 
It  is  that  if  you  spread  a  little  of  the  Gravina  upon 
bread  or  toast  and  butter  just  as  it  is,  it  gives  you  a 
really  excellent  cold  savoury. 

In  the  E.D.S.  Soup  Kitchens. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  E.D.S.  specialties.  I  have  not  given  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  list  of  all  that  the  company  manufacture  by  any 
means.  For  one  thing,  they  do  a  large  and  increasing 
business  in  desiccated  potato — fresh  potatoes — that  is 
to  say,  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  soups.  But 
my  space  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  before  I  close  I 
should  wish  to  say  something  about  the  birthplace  of 
E.D.S. 

The  two  factories  by  which  the  E.D.S.  is  actually 
made  are  situated  in  county  Antrim  and  county  Down 
respectively,  the  last  named  being  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  farm  from  Which  the  vegetables  used  in  the 
process  are  gathered.  To  these  two  factories  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  are  taken  in  the  raw  state,  and  are  then 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  scientists  who  serve,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  in  the  place  of  the  cook ;  though 
no  doubt  they  would  prefer  to  be  known  by  the  name 
I  have  given  them.  They  select,  reject,  blend,  prepare 
the  various  proportions  of  fresh  beef,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  what  not,  just  as  would  an  ordinary  cordon  bleu  in 
preparing  a  soup  for  the  dinner  table.  Next,  the 
superfluous  water  is  evaporated  according  to  the 
method  arrived  at  after  many  years’  experiment 
and  experience  as  being  the  best  and  most  effica¬ 
cious.  What  remains  is  then  E.D.S.,  the  dry,  granu¬ 
lated,  brown,  white,  or  red  material  familiar  to  every 
housewife  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  The  process  sounds 
simple  enough.  Any  cook,  you  might  think,  could  desic¬ 
cate  her  own  soup  and  lay  it  by  for  future  use.  So  she 
might,  in  theory,  only — well,  try  it  yourself  and  see  1 

This  E.D.S.  has  many  interesting  qualities,  quite 
apart  from  its  value  as  food.  Not  only  does  it  take 
up  quite  absurdly  little  room,  it  will  also  keep  for 
ever,  so  far  as  we,  at  any  rate,  are  concerned.  It  never 
goes  bad,  never  gets  musty — you  can  keep  it  in 
your  store  cupboard  for  ten  years  if  you  like.  It  has, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  been  so  kept  for  seven  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  find  it  in  as  perfect 
condition  as  when  you  put  it  there.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  of  recent  years,  corn,  taken  from  a  mummy- 
case  of  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  has  been  planted,  taken 
root,  and  actually  grown  If  Pharaoh  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  E.D.S.  on  his  table  and  had  had  some 
buried  with  him,  it  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  equally  serviceable  to-day.  It  is  well,  however,  that 
he  did  not,  or  he  would  have  certainly  turned  its  manu¬ 
facture  into  a  Royal  monopoly  and  carried  the  secret 
with  him  into  the  depths  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Birth  of  the  Penny  Packet. 

Having  seen  as  much  as  we  are  privileged  to  see  of 
how  E.D.S.  is  prepared,  let  us  take  a  visit  to  the 
large  central  warehouses  in  Union  Street,  Belfast,  where 
it  is  packed  into  the  world-famous  “  penny  packets.” 
At  this  point  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  chosen  unit  of 
quantity.  At  first  sight  there  might  have  seemed  some 
objections  to  placing  the  price  so  extremely  low,  seeing 
that  very  many  people  object  to  buying  pennyworths 
of  things,  having  some  snobbish  feeling  that  such  are 
only  intended  for  poor  or  working-class  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  as  experience  has  shown,  Messrs.  King 
were  perfectly  well-advised  in  their  choice  of  this  unit. 
To  start  with,  people  will  buy  a  good  thing  whatever  its 
price,  high  or  low.  Secondly,  although  E.D.S.  has  made 
the  “  pennyworth "  famous,  it  is  by  no  means  only 
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sold  in  pennyworths.  You  can  buy  in  boxes  of  a 
dozen  packets  or  even  a  gross  if  you  prefer  it.  You  can 
buy  it  in  each  of  its  varieties  in  tins  and  canisters  of 
various  sizes  at  proportionate  prices.  But  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  one  of  the  firm’s  slogans  has  always  been  “  It’s  a  . 
penny,”  and  exactly  the  same  care  and  forethought  are 
given  to  the  packing  of  tk?  penny  packets  as  to  those 
more  expensive.  Perhaps  the  quality  that  most  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  firm’s  warehouse  in  Union-street,  Belfast, 
is  its  fastidious  cleanliness.  This  is  necessary  enough 
-in  connection  with  a  food  product,  but — well,  it  is  not 
every  “  food-product  ”  warehouse  of  which  the  same 
could  he  said,  alas !  The  next  is  certainly  the  good 
looks  of  the  small  army  of  girls  employed  in  the  pack¬ 
ing — a  superior  class  of  young  women  at  that,  by  no 
means  recalling  the  “  factory  hand,”  but  neat,  clean, 
dainty  as  a  milkmaid  of  romance.  Another,  less 
romantic,  feature  of  the  warehouse  is  the  number  of 
subsidiary  fireproof  stores  it  contains  for  stock  pur¬ 
poses,  with  concrete  floors  and  ceilings,  amply  capable 
of  the  task  of  keeping  the  contents  free  from  fire  or 
contamination. 

The  precautions  taken,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself  at 
Belfast,  or  on  a  smaller  scale  at  the  great  London  ware¬ 
houses  in  East-road,  City-road,  to  ensure  the  perfect 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  any  kind  of  impurity  of 
the  contents  of  one  of  these  packets,  are  so  extreme  as 
almost  to  seem  supererogatory.  To  name  only  one  in¬ 
stance,  the  tin  boxes  in  which  the  sets  of  a  dozen  packets 
are  enclosed  are  made  by  Messrs.  King  themselves  in 
their  own  works,  no  solder  being  employed.  Instead, 
they  are  stamped  into  shape  by  a  much  more  expensive 
process,  and  all  this  because  it  has  been  stated,  though 
I  know  not  with  what  authority,  that  solder  contains 
some  ingredient  injurious  to  man  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  he  communicated  to  the  soups.  Again,  each 
of  the  penny  packets  has  an  inner  cover  of  waterproof 
and  oilproof  paper  to  protect  the  contents  from  external 
influences.  And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  Future  of  Food. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  E.D.S. — 
one  general  rather  than  particular — upon  which  I 
have  not  hitherto  insisted.  It  is  that  the  introduction 
and  success  of  such  a  form  of  nutriment,  and  in  such  a 
shape,  forms  a  very  prominent  sign-post  in  the  long 
road  of  food  history.  We  have  gone  a  very  long  way 
indeed  since  those  early  times  when  primitive  man 
having,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  succeeded  in  killing  an 
aurochs  or  a  scythe-toothed  tiger  with  a  stone  hatchet, 
proceeded  there  and  then  to  devour  it,  either  raw  or 
roughly  scorched  over  a  hasty  fire.  Yet  that  long  road 
was  practically  covered  centuries  ago,  and  since  then, 
up  to  very  recent  years  indeed,  we  have  only  been 
marking  time.  There  are  two  great  branches  of  the 
food  question :  those  of  tastefulness  and  nutriment.  As 
regards  either  one  or  the  other,  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  the  diners  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  one 
step  advanced  upon  the  Romans  of  the  Imperial  epoch. 
Occasional  great  cooks,  especially  in  France,  raised 
their  heads  above  the  clouds  that  obscure  the  gastro- 
nomical  art  during  that  period,  yet  certainly  Nero  or 
Heliogabalus  could  command  a  dinner  every  whit  as 
appetising — and  I  doubt  not  as  nourishing — as  could 
Louis  XIV.,  or,  I  had  almost  written,  Queen  Victoria. 

It  is  then  of  quite  recent  days  that  the  scientist  has 
turned  his  serious  attention  to  the  food  question,  but 
even  in  that  short  time  many  portents  have  appeared — 
and  E.D.S.  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them — 
that  the  old  order  is  giving  place  to  the  new,  and  that 
in  the  years  to  come  we  shall  all  feed  our  stomachs  as 
sensibly  and  scientifically  as  we  do  our  brains. 
Hitherto,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  regarded  the  cooking 
of  our  food  as  the  one  important  process  by  which  we 
render  it  useful  and  profitable  to  our  bodies.  It  has 
even  been  put  forward  as  a  definition  of  man,  differ¬ 
entiating  him  from  the  other  animals,  that  he  is  the 
“  cooking  animal.”  Yet  while  cooking  will  always 
remain  important,  as  the  best  way  of  making  food 
tasty  and  to  some  extent  at  least  nutritious,  it  has  now 
become  obvious,  even  to  the  unthinking,  that  what  you 
cook  is  of  very  much  more  importance  than  how  you 
000k  it.  We  cannot  afford  now,  even  if  we  had  the 
opportunity,  to  seize  upon  the  first  eatable  substance 


we  come  by,  cook  it  empirically  until  it  is  good  to  the 
taste,  and  then  consider  that  we  have  dined.  We  are 
being  taught  to  think  before  we  eat,  to  demand  nutri¬ 
ment,  purity,  freshness  in  what  we  use  as  fuel  for  the 
human  machine,  how  to  get  the  best  value  out  of  it, 
and  in  what  form  of  it  the  best  value  is  to  be  found. 
And  such  a  preparation  as  E.D.S.  provides  us  with  a 
practical  lesson  towards  relative  values,  just  as  do  the 
dogmatisms  of  the  scientist  provide  the  theory.  It 
shows,  I  mean,  one  way — there  are,  of  course,  others — 
by  which  the  question  of  obtaining  absolutely  pure, 
honest,  fresh  food — and  it  is  a  problem  which  increases 
every  year  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  despite 
the  increased  facilities  of  transport — can  be  solved  with 
the  least  possible  trouble  to  the  consumer.  In  the  days 
to  come  such  a  sight  as  that  of  a  butcher’s  shop,  with 
its  mangled  carcasses  hanging  in  the  open  air  for  \ 
every  passing  microbe  to  settle  on  at  its  pleasure,  or 
of  the  greengrocer’s,  with  its  stock  of  wilted,  stale 
vegetables  becoming  every  moment  more  unwholesome 
and  dirty-such  sights  as  these  will  be  regarded  as 
impossible,  as  repulsive  memories  of  an  age  of  savagery. 
Instead,  food  of  every  kind  will  be  prepared  and  sold 
as  is  E.D.S.  to-day,  perfectly  pure,  its  powers  of  nutri¬ 
ment  calculated  and  known  to  a  nicety — the  beau  ideal 
of  efficiency  combined  with  economy.  And  for  that 
change  from  savagery  to  civilisation — for  it  will  be 
nothing  less — the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  King  will 
deserve  no  small  share  of  our  thanks  for  having  shown 
the  way  towards  the  practical  solution  of  one  among  our 
most  pressing  problems. 

Envoi. 

We  have  now  followed  a  packet  of  E.D.S.  through 
the  whole  course  of  its  travels  -  from  the  field 

and  the  pasture  to  the  consumer’s  table,  and, 

although  at  some  length,  I  have  not  yet  said 

all  that  might  be  said.  I  could  discourse,  an 

I  would,  for  further  page  upon  page  concerning  the 
innumerable  awards  and  certificates  from  this,  that, 
and  the  other  learned  society  or  scientific  big-wig,  and 
testimonials  from  consumers  which  might  be  measured 
by  the  mile.  But,  after  all,  these  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  No  firm  could  have  such  a  long  and  honour¬ 
able  history  without  accumulating  them  almost  to 
infinity,  and,  furthermore,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  store- 
cupboards,  larders,  canteens,  messes,  ship’s  galleys 
(E.D.S.  is  enormously  popular  on  shipboard,  by  the 
way,  and  for  obvious  reasons),  render  daily  more  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  their  excellence  than  could  all  the 
testimonials  that  ever  were  written. 

At  least,  I  hope  I  have  justified  the  observations 
made  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  by  demonstrating  to 
those  who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  Ireland’s  indus¬ 
trial  salvation  certain  convincing  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  one  great  Irish  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  from  what  has 
been  told  in  the  foregoing  columns  that  an  “  Irish 
industry”  is  just  as  capable  of  achieving  success  as 
that  of  any  other  country,  without  needing  to 
have  recourse  to  the  pitying  help  of  the  patriotic 
and  the  philanthropic.  It  was  not  hy  appealing 
to  the  sacred  names  of  Ireland  or  of  Ulster  that 
E.D.S'.  forced  itself  into  the  front  rank;  rather  it  was 
by  adding  business  brains  and  forethought  to  sufficient 
capital,  by  determining  that  its  wares  should  always  be 
of  the  best,  of  the  highest  quality,  of  the  finest ;  by 
taking  every  care  that  the  humblest  of  all  nations  should 
at  least  be  made  to  realise  that  E.D.S.  is  indeed 
worthy  of  their  support;  by  remembering  that,  if  you 
treat  the  public  well,  they  will  repay  you  a  thou¬ 
sandfold.  The  whole  career  of  the  firm  of  Frederick 
King  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
those  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  who  believe  in  the 
possibilities  of  honest  commerce  that,  to  put  it  at 
its  lowest,  “  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ”  all  the  world 
over.  With  such  and  similar  examples  to  guide  them, 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  would-be  industrial  re¬ 
vival  in  Ireland  should  not  be  in  the  very  near  future 
a  thing  of  the  present,  and  if  in  that  prosperity  other 
Irish  troubles  are  forgotten,  the  whole  world  will  unite 
in  wishing  her  “  God-speed  I  ”  and  more  power  to  her 
elbow. 
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a,  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effective 
crushing  capacity  at  the  No.  2  100-stamp  mill,  and  has  found  that 
by  reducing  the  modi  of  the  wire  screen  in  the  stamp  battery  and 
by  giving  the  tube  mills  a  somewhat  coarser  material  to  deaf  with 
he  can  reduce  a  larger  tonnage  of  ore  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
Oneness  more  rapidly  and  economically  than  heretofore  These 
experiments  indicate  that  if  the  number  of  tube  mills  is  increased 
deal  with  the  larger  quantity  of  crushed  ore  thus  coming  from 
the  stamp  battery,  the  No.  2  mill  alone  will  be  able  to  crush  as 
muen  ore  per  day  as  has  previously  been  crushed  by  the  No.  1  and 
No.  2  mills  combined,  and  that  a  saving  of  not  less  than  $3,500 
per  month  will  be  thereby  effected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  No.  1  mill,  which,  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  we 
snail  be  able  to  put  out  of  commission.  In  the  matter 
of  oie  reserves,  you  will  notice  that  Mr.  Main  estimates  the 
amount  exposed  in  the  workings  on  June  30  at  383,289  tons,  which 
is,  roundly,  50,000  tons  less  than  the  amount  reported  by  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  on  June  30  last  year.  This  decrease  is  largely  due  to  the 
delay  experienced  in  the  development  of  the  lower  levels,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ventilation  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  1  am 
giad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  our  subsidiary  company,  the  Suclii 
limber  Company,  is  now  in  full  operation.  '  The  outlook  for  this 
company  is  very  bright.  The  demand  from  Mexico  City  for  the 
umber  it  produces  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  at  the  present 
tune  cutting  upwards  of  100,000ft.  board  measure  per  day.  As 
you  have  already  been  advised,  we  have  made  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  property  at  El  Oro,  and  have  appointed  Mr. 
lamas  General  Manager  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Raymond,  who  re¬ 
signed  that  appointment  on  April  1.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Raymond’s  resignation  was  only  part  of  a  scheme  of 
re-arrangement  of  the  management  decided  upon  by  him  and 
myself  during  my  recent  visit  to  Mexico.  In  evidence  of 
the  gratitude  the  board  felt  for  the  services  Mr.  Raymond  has 
rendered,  they  have  elected  him  to  a  seat  on  the  board  and  ap- 
pointed  him  managing  director  in  Mexico,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
will  still  direct  the  general  operations  and  policy  of  the  El  Oro 
Company.  (Applause.)  The  Chairman  then  dealt  at  considerable 
length  with  the  condition  of  the  mine,  and  its  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  past  year.  In  conclusion,  he  said  :  I  wou'd 
like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  my  recent  visit  to  the  mine, 
the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  that  visit  was  that  as  far  as 
management  was  concerned  you  have  probably  the  best-managed 
property  certainly  a-  property  that  is  as  well-managed  as  any 
other—m  the  Republic  of  Mexico  or  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  El 
,  C°mPar>y  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  management.  First  • 
■ot  all.  when  the  company  was  incorporated  we  had  my  colleague 
Air  Foster,  who  brought  his  great  powers  of  organisation  to  bear 
on  the  property  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Raymond,  who  not  only 
nas  a,  very  profound  geological  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  veins,  but  loves  nothing  so  much  as  putting  it  into 
practice.  Then  following  Mr.  Raymond  we  have  Mr.  Main,  who  has 
been  on  this  property  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  For  some  years 
past  he  has  acted  as  assistant  general  manager,  and  is  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  now  obtained  in  the 
reduction  works.  The  evolution  of  the  ovanide  works  is  practi¬ 
cally  due  to  his  persistent  endeavour.  With  the  knowledge  he 
has  acquired,  he  makes  a  very  fit  and  worthy  successor  to  Mr. 
Raymond,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  wish  him  success  in  the 
management  which  he  has  taken  up.  (Applause.) 

he  report  and  statement  of  .  accounts  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  coreual  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  passed  to 
the  C  hairman.  •  1 

Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro. 

The  fourth  annual  ordinary  .general  meeting  of  the  Mexico 
Mines  of  El  Oro  was  held  at  Winchester  House,  London  E  C 
yesterday,  Mr.  R.  T.  Bayliss  presiding.  '  ’’ 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Dundas  Pillans)  having  read  the  notice 

comening  the  meeting,  and  the  auditor’s  reoort  to  the  share- 
Ti  Ol-a-8  TS, 

Tho  Chairman  .said:  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move- — “That  the 
report  of  the  directors  with  audited  statement  of  accounts  and 
balance  sheets  to  Jane  30,  1909,  presented  to  this  meeting,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  received,  approved  and  adopted.”  The 
accounts  as  presented  are  really  so  simple  that  I  find  nothin"-  in 
tnem  requiring  explanation.  I  wili  therefore  first  deal  with°the 
■body  of  the  directors  report.  The  result  of  our  operations  at 
the  nuns  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  gave  us  a  net  realised 
Priffcf  treatment  of  101,105  tons  of  ore  in  the  40-stamp 

profit^ offMRLo/lt  S<\!CS  f  hlSh-ffrade  ore  added  a  further 

profit  ot  £18,694  11s.  3d.  Sundry  receipts  and  interest  brought 

m  a  revenue  of  $1  370  Is.  2d.,  making  a  total  net  realised  profit 
for  the  }  ear  of  £155, 16o  8s.  lOd.  Adding  to  this,  £50,834  9s.1  3d 
the  amount  brought  forward  from  the  last  accounts,  the  directors 
had  a  sum  of  £206,000  18s.  Id.  to  deni  with.  Out  of  this  we 
haxe  paid  you  dividends  Nos.  2  and  3.  being  a  total  amount  of 
r\  £hare/.€r  £112,500;  wo  have  written  off  from  the 
cost  of  plant,  machinery  and  so  forth,  £25,000 ;  we  have  reserved 

Kri  r,bC™  £8-300’  and  we  carry  forward 

£60,200  18s.  Id.,  being  nearly  £10,090  more  than  last  time. 

During  this  period  the  mill  treated  101,105  tons  of  ore  having 
va,ue  of  $13-47  per  ton  in  gold,  from  which  we  extracted 
r  iff  Pef  t0n’  0r  j.n  average  all-round  recovery  of  92.35  per  cent 
In  the  year  preceding,  the  average  value  of  the  ore  treated  was 
§15.33,  from  which  an  estimated  recovery  of  $13.74  was  unde 
ground  extraction  of  89.6  per  -cent.  The  total  working 
was  y?'dV  JU'Qt  end.ed>  including  all  expenditure  in  Mexico* 

T  i  l.on>  c°mpa,rmg  with  $6.33  for  the  year  ending  June 
f8/6  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  working  costs "for The 
past  year  include  a  sum  of  $1.64  per  ton  for  development  and  state 
and  federal  taxes,  as  compared  with  $1.27  per  ton  in  the  yea? 


Ph°n  l  S'kiN?W  \n  the  matter  of  extraction,  I  do  not  expect  we 
Srilrlt  able  to  sbo,w  much  better  results  in  the  future,  as  the 
87  3S  n  g<3  se,cur^d,.]asfc  year  of  94.46  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and 
conf  Cent'  °f  t  le  SI  veT,  01’  an  all-round  saving  of  92.35  pei 
of  w'A  i  n0t  Gave  ™uch  ,room  f°r  improvement.  In  the  matter 
will  ?hoing  ef,P.ei]ses4  however,  I  anticipate  that  the  current  year 
di  e  S  •  1  f"rt/K'r  and  substantial  reduction  in  cost,  mainly 

Ft!  mcy,eas6d  amount  of  ore  which  is  now  bein<r  parsed 

riSw  ri8  miILt  • Thi  r mcrease  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  Tpln 
u hereby  the  crushing  of  the  ore  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness 

tub! m  lC°n€Tt  rrreneVen7  be,tw"en  the  ^amp  battery  and  tho 
kSL  V'°S  been  lound  that  by  crushing  the  ore  in  the 

nlov?7  thg°Ugh  a  somewhat  coarser  .screen  than  heretofore  em- 
a?di  consoquentIy  throwing  more  work  on  the  tube  mills 
nf,tual  tonnage  of  ore  it  is  possible  to  pass  through  the  mill 
in  24  hours,  expressed  m  tons  crushed  per  stamp,  is  very  largely 
increased;  and  this  you  will  appreciate  when  I  tell  you'^haAlie 
average  monthly  crushing  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
i-cpt-ember  has  been  11,605  tons,  as  compared  with  8,425  tons  for 
the  year  ending  June  o0  last.  The  average  working  costs  for  those 
three  months,  including,  of  course,  the  usual  cost  for  development 
and  taxes,  was  $4.37  per  ton;  and  whilst  it  may  be  doubted  ff 
this  exceptionally  low  cost  can  be  maintained,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  average  cost  for  the  current  year  will  show  any  very  large 
increase  over  these  figures.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  express  coni 
dence  thao  the  total  cost  of  $5.67  for  the  past  year  will  show  a 
7nx7fte+ab  e  eduction  m  the  future.  We  are  treating  at  tho  rate 
ot  378  tons  per  day;  we  are  .getting  an  extraction  of  92.35  per 
cent. ;  and  our  working  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  $5.67  per 
ton  instead  of  $6.50;  and  if  we  may  take  the  operation  of  the  past 
,  ee  months  as  a  guide,  those  working  expenses  will  probably  b9 
b!’0ag,ht  df?VV1/  {°  not.  more  than,  say,  $5  per  ton.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  from  the  profit  and  loss  point  of  view,  but 
it  also  shows  that  whereas  we  commenced  our  operations  with  a 
40-stamp  mill,  which  we  considered  ample  for  the  service  of  tho 
mine,  we  have  practically  doubled  the  crushing  capacity  of  that 
mill  in  two  years. 

Toil  wdl  have  noticed  that  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
we  suffered  slight  delay  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  Mexican 
Light  and  Bower  Company  to  maintain  its  service  of  electric 
power  owing  to  an  accident  at  its  works  and  unprecedented 
drought.  1  his  delay  might  have  been  serious  had  it  not  been  for 
the  generous  treatment  we  received  from  our  friends  the  El  Oro 
Company.  The  troubles  of  the  Power  Company  are  now  practi¬ 
cally  at  an  end.  In  the  matter  of  ore  reserves,  Mr  Main 
?n™ctef  the  amount  of  ore  exposed  in  the  mine  to  June  30  at 
191,666  tons.  Ihis,  you  will  observe,  is  roundly  14,000  tons  less 
than  the  estimate  of  last  yoar.  As  from  April  1  last  a  change  has 
occurred  in  the  general  management  of  the  property  in  Mexico.  Up 
to  that  date  the  El  Oro  Company  were  good  enough  to  let  us  have 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Raymond’s  services,  but  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
general  scheme  of  that  company’s  management  has  brought  about 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Raymond  as  our  general  manager,  and  in 
his  place  we  have  appointed  Mr.  Main,  who  has  now  taken  Mr 
Raymond  s  place  as  the  general  manager  of  the  El  Oro  Company. 

In  common  with  our  friends  the  El  Oro  Company,  we  place  the 
highest  value  on  the  services  Mr.  Raymond  has  rendered  to  this 
company,  and,  being  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  tlm 
benefit  ot  his  experience  and  advice  in  the  future  operations  cl 
our  property,  we  have  appointed  Mr.  Raymond  local  director  in 
Mexico,  and  in  this  capacity  he  will  continue  to  direct  the  "onerM 
policy  of  the  company’s  operations. 

Sir  R.  J.  Price  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously 

UiUf  f,ir  ?’  was /e-elected  a  director,  and  Messrs. 

Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  and  Co.  were  re-elected  auditors. 

Buenos  Ayres  Western  Railway,  Limited. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held  on 
the  13th  inst.  at  River  Plate  House,  London,  Mr.  Henry  Beil  (tho 
chairman)  presiding.  "  '  v 

The  Chairman  observed  that  since  the  last  meeting  Mr.  David 
Simson  and  himself  had  had  the  opportunity  of  goino-  over 
almost  every  portion  of  the  company’s  property,  and  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  they  found  it  in  gcod'order.  For  all 
the  success  the  Western  Railway  had  obtained  they  were  largely 
indebted  to  the  wise  counsel  and  guidance  of  their  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Buenos.  Ayres,  Mr.  Santiago  Brian,  whom  "they  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  present  at  that  meeting.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Midland  Railway  was  being  actively  proceeded  with 
Tho  contractors  had  undertaken  to  complete  it  by  October  1910 
so  that  the  directors  hoped  the  whole  line  would  be  in  working 
order  for  the  harvest  next  year.  After  dealing  with  the  working 
of  the  line  during  the  past  year,  the  Chairman  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  future,  the  Board  proposed  continuing  for  a  further 
100  kilometres  the  branch  from  Roberts  to  Meridiano  5  de^s 
which  would  bring  it  to  the  limit  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Pampa  Central.  Then  they  proposed  extending  their  northern 
line  from  Bagual,  and  -had  in  addition  to  comolete  certain  other 
extensions  and  works  detailed  in  the  reoort.'  New  extensions 
involved  the  building  of  new  stations  and  additional  rolling  stock 
and  the  directors  were  asking  the  shareholders  to  consent*  to  the 
capital  being  increased  by  two  millions  sterling.  Their  intention 
was  to  make  an  allotment  of  extension  shares  at  par  to  the 
proprietors,  which  would  work  out  in  the  proportion  of  about 
20  per  cent,  of  their  existing  holdings,  these  shares  carrying  a 
fixed  interest  of  4  per  cent,  until  June  30,  1912,  when  they' would 
merge  into  the  ordinary  stock. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts. 

Mr.  D.  Simson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously  ;  tho  dividend  recommended  was  declared,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  of  capital  was  unanimously  approved. 
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Spassky  Copper. 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Spassky  Oopper,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday  at  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wall,  E.C.,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  to  those  who  had  closely  followed  the  outputs 
and  the  operations  of  the  company  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  accounts,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  irregularity  ot 
the  output  the  costs  of  production  had  been  high.  The  irregu¬ 
larities  were  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  then 
at  the  end  of  their  period  of  construction.  That  chapter 
was  closed  definitely  and  finally,  as  they  hoped  and  believed, 
and  the  work  of  the  last  nine  or  ten  months,  both  from  the 
points  of  adequate  output  and  decreased  costs  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  profits  for  losses,  had  exhibited  a  marked  and  encourag¬ 
ing  contrast  to  their  experience  during  the  period  which 
he  had  been  reviewing.  Turning  to  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  finished  their  construction 
programme,  so  that  the  capital  account  might  be  said  to  be  closed. 
The  effects  of  the  discontinuance  of  building  had  been  extremely 
beneficial.  For  one  thing,  they  had  been  having  all,  and  more, 
than  the  transport  they  required.  They  had  at  that  moment 
some  9,000  tons  of  good  ore  delivered  at  the  smelters,  estimated 
to  contain  over  1,500  tons  of  copper,  equal  to  ten  months  supply. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  company  that  they  had 
been  in  such  a  position.  Then,  again,  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  there  was  no  need  to  contem- 
plate  building  -a  railway  line  between  Yuspens-sky  and  the  smelters. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  commit  the  Board  to  a  final  expression 
of  policy  on  this  question,  hut,  so  far  as  they  could  see,  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  under  present  conditions, 
work  np  to  an  output  of  double  their  present  average  without  the 
railway,  while  in  view  of  the  possibilities,  and  even_  the  proba¬ 
bilities,  of  a  line  being  constructed  from  some  points  on  the 
Siberian  main  line  to  Semipalatinsk,  it  would  be  folly  for  them 
to  engage  in  a  large  capital  expenditure,  which  was  not  necessary 
now,  and  might  prove  not  to  ibe  necessary  at  all.  Coming  to  the 
Yuspenssky  mine,  fortunately  this  was  the  one  department  of 
their  property  which,  from  the  time  they  took  it  over,  had  never 
given  them  a  moment’s  anxiety.  The  late  Russian  owners  mined 
it  almost  continuously  for  foijty  years,  and  only  went  down  to 
the  280ft.  level.  This  company  had  sunk  70ft.,  to  the  350ft.  level, 
and  during  the  past  five  years  had  extracted  ore  of  a  selling  value 
of  nearly  £600,000,  and  had  so  far  only  sloped  out  less  than 
40ft.  of  that  70ft.  which  had  been  opened  up.  It  was  extremely 
fortunate,  that  they  had  such  a  magnificent  ore  body  to  deal 
with,  because  during  the  construction  period  little  development 
work  was  done  or  was  possible.  The  main  shaft  was  down  470ft., 
and  they  had  crosscuts  on  to  the  ore  body  at  420ft-.,  at  which 
point  it  was  showing  llJJt.  of  55  per  ceyt.  copper  ore,  and  the 
crosscut  was  still  in  the  ore  body.  They  expected  to  be  on  the 
next  level,  490ft.,  about  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  he  felt 
justified  in  saying  that  the  mining  position  was  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory.  They  had  at  last  reached  a  definitely  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  company.  They  had  reduced  the  cost  of 
produeing  a  ton  of  copper  from  £62  5s.  lOd.  to  £41  3s.  4d. 
They  could  increase  their  output  very  largely,  but  it  would  only 
he  gradual  for  the  next  few  months.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months  they  would  produce  2,500  tons  of  copper,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  pay  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Robellaz  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  said  the  company 
was  now  in  a  -prosperous  condition ;  its  progress  had  been  real, 
substantia],  and  would  be  lasting. 

Bhodesia  Exploration  and  Development  Company, 

Limited. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  at 
Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  Dr.  Hans  Sauer  presiding,  to 
consider  a  resolution  increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  £300,000  to  £450,000  by  the  creation  of  150,000  new 
shares  of  £1  each. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing'  the  resolution,  observed  that  the 
activity  in  Rhodesia  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  mining 
developments  -and  the  new  and  promising  “propositions”  which 
were  constantly  being  offered  made  it  eminently  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  -company,  that  further  working  capital  should  'be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  directors.  Of  the  150,000  proposed  new 
shares,  50,000  were  now  to  be  offered  to  the  shareholders  at  £2  5s. 
per  share,  and  subscribers  would  receive  a  call  of  one  additional 
share  for  each  share  subscribed  at  the  price  of  £2  10s.  per  share, 
the  call  to  extend  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
allotment.  Having  regard  to  past  experience  in  connection  with 
issues  of  new  shares,  it  had  been  thought  safer  to  have  the  issue 
guaranteed,  and  an  arrangement  had  accordingly  been  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  by  which,  in  consideration  of  his 
guarantee  of  the  present  issue,  he  was  to  have  a-  -similar  option 
to  that  of  the  shareholders  at  the  same  price  and  for  the  same 
period.  The  proceeds  of  the  new  issue  and  of  the  calls  as  and 
when  exercised  would  put  the  company  in  possession  of  ample 
funds  with  which  to  extend  their  operations.  From  the  various 
important  developments  which  were  taking  place  the  shareholders 
would  see  that  if  the  company  were  to  he  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  occurring,  it  was  advisable  that  their 
available  capital  should  he  on  a  wider  basis,  -especially  -as  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  properties  they  had  to  face  the  competition 
of  Johanesburg  capitalists,  who  had  now  extended  their  operations 
to  Rhodesia.  He  looked  with  every  confidence  to  great  develop¬ 
ments  taking  place  in  that  country.  He  had  no  reason  to  depart 
from  what  he  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May  last  as  to  their 
ability  to  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

Mr.  John  Seear  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 


The  Premier  Petroleum  Company,  Limited. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  inst. 
at  ‘Cannon-street  Hotel,  Mr.  E.  T.  Boxall  presiding. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  After  alluding 
to  various  items  in  the  balance-sheet,  he  said  that  the  directors 
had  had  a  difficult  task  in  making  up  the  accounts,  and  the  audi¬ 
tors  had  had  an  equally  difficult  task  in  auditing  them.  The 
complicated  character  of  the  accounts  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  property  was  acquired  under  such  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
Two  insolvent  estates  were  involved.  The  property  was  originally 
owned  by  a  man  who  worked  on  it  until  lie  reached  the  end  of 
his  resources.  He  was  followed  by  liis  largest  -creditor,  who  also 
became  involved  in  difficulties.  At  that  stage  Mr.  Maisel  came 
on  the  scene,  and  eventually  the  property  was  acquired  and  made 
over  to  the  existing  company.  They  had  had  a  very  complex  task 
in  getting  a  -clean  title,  hut  at  last  they  got  it.  The  item  pre¬ 
liminary  and  legal  expenses  had  been  commented  upon  by.  the 
auditors.  The  explanation  was  that  various  fresh  claims 
had  to  Jbe  met  in  order  to  protect  the' company’s  title  and  to 
avoid  litigation  and  delays,  which  might  last  for  years.  With 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  company,  he  went  over  to 
inspect  the  wells  last  week,  arid  he  was  pleased  to  report  that 
everything  was  in  most  excellent  condition.  As  they  knew,  two 
wells  were  now  producing  oil,  and,  altogether,  they  were  obtain¬ 
ing  about  200  tons  of  oil  per  day.  Two  other  wells  were  in  course 
of  being  bored,  one  of  them  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  1,211 
metres,  and  they  were  daily  expecting  the  news  that  it  was  yield¬ 
ing  oil.  The  second  well  on  October  9  last  had  been  bored  to  a 
depth  of  656  metres,  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they  got 
down  a  further  100  metres  they  should  get  to  what  was  called 
the  first  oil,  which  might  he  estimated  to  yield  from  40  to  50  tons 
a  day ;  in  fact,  they  hoped  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
to  hear  that  both  shafts  were  giving  oil.  Apart  from  that,  he 
was  very  pleased  to  inform  the  shareholders  that  in  connection 
with  the  two  producing  wells  the  profits  for  the  last  three  months 
amounted  to  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  profit  for  the  whole 
year.  He  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that  the  company 
was  in  a  very  excellent  position,  and  they  might  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  accounts  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  general.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  moved  the  adoption, 
of  the  report  and  accounts.  _  .  , 

Mr.  C.  Rozenraad  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Fuchshalg,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Van 
den  Bergh,  the  re-election  of  Mr.  B.  Maisel  as  a  director  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  auditor  was  reappointed. 

Mr.  Van  den  Bergh  moved  : — “  That  the  domicile  of  the  Premier 
Petroleum  Gesellschaft  be  transferred  from  Vienna  to  Tustano- 
wice,  and  that  Mr.  Boxall  be  appointed  sole  manager  of  the 
Austrian  company.” 

Mr.  Fuchshalg  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held,  at  which  a 
resolution  was  passed  voting  the  directors’  remuneration  at  the 
rate  of  £200  per  annum  and  the  chairman  a  further  £100  in 
addition,  such  remuneration  to  be  retrospective,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1909. 
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THOMAS  AND  THE  COLONEL’S  WIFE. 

A  J  OH-GENERAL  BOGLETON  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  revenge,  and  was  making 
the  most  of  them.  For  upwards  of  four  years  he  had 
been  patiently  awaiting  his  opportunity,  and  now  that 
it  had  come  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  it  slip.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  these. 

Four  years  previously  General — then  Colonel — Bogle- 
ton  had  been  commanding  a  battalion  quartered  at  a 
thickly  populated  station ;  thickly  populated,  that  is, 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  battalion  was 
brigaded  with  other  battalions  under  the  command  of  a 
brigadier,  and  the  brigade-major  was  one  Major  Auderly. 
A  brigade-major,  it  may  be  explained,  is  the  staff- 
officer  of  a  brigadier,  and  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  commands  of  the  latter  potentate  are  wont  to  flow. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  has  been  known — ■ 
when  the  brigadier  was  a  weak  or  easy-going  man — 
to  practically  command  the  brigade  himself. 

It  was  so  in  this  case.  The  brigadier  was  a  most 
charming  and  amiable  old  gentleman  with  a  taste  for 
bookbinding,  and  as  long  as  he  was  allowed  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  cultivate  his  hobby  he  never  inter¬ 
fered  with  anybody.  Auderly,  the  brigade-major,  had 
therefore  more  or  less  supreme  power. 

Auderly  had  lately  come  from  the  Staff  College,  and 
was  brimming  over  with  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
which  that  establishment  is  supposed  to  impart  to  its 
graduates.  In  theory,  at  any  rate,  he  had  every  branch 
of  the  military  art  at  his  finger-ends.  Having  quickly 
found  out  that  his  brigadier  was  a  man  of  straw,  he 
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at  once  began  to  mould  the  brigade  according  to  his 
own  enlightened  ideas,  a  proceeding  which  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  more  than  a  little  unpopular. 
Especially  unpopular  was  he  with  the  Blankshire 
Bight  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bogleton. 

Colonel  Bogleton  was  an  old-fashioned  soldier  who 
had  spent  nearly  half  his  service  in  the  field,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  Staff  College  as  an  institution  not  far 
removed  in  character  from  Colney  Hatch.  He  was 
generally  known  as  “  Thomas,”  from  his  habit  of  con¬ 
stantly  saying  that  “he  doubted.”  “I  doubt  we  are 
going  to  have  rain,”  he  would  remark,  or  “I  doubt 
tins  soup  is  greasy.”  Auderly’s  attempts  to  graft  Staff- 
College  ideas  on  to  such  an  unpromising  subject  as 
Thomas  were  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  Auderly  soon 
lecognised  the  fact,  but  Thomas  nevertheless  did  not 
have  matters  all  his  own  way. 

A  biigade-major  can,  if  he  sets  his  mind  to  it,  make 
t  mgs  very  unpleasant  for  an  officer  commanding  a 
battalion  and  this  Auderly  did.  On  every  brigade 
parade  .  the  brigadier,  prompted  by  Auderly,  found 
fault  with  the  Blankshires.  Their  returns  were  con¬ 
tinually  being  sent  back  for  amendment,  and  time  after 
time  the  letters  which  their  unfortunate  adjutant  con- 
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cocted  were  found  to  contain  an  uncrossed  “  t  ”  or  an 
undotted  “  i.” 

Thomas,  who  was  a  good  commanding  officer,  and 
whose  regiment  was  in  first-rate  order,  could  do  nothing, 
and  ror  a  year  and  a.  half  the  Blankshires  were  bullied 
—there  was  no  other  word  for  it- — by  the  brigade-major. 

eiy  thankful  they  were  when  they  were  at  length 
moved  on  to  another  station. 

Ine  remark  which  Thomas  made  as  he  got  into  the 
u-oop  tram  was  prophetic.  “  I  doubt  but  I’ll  make 
Auderly  sweat  if  I  ever  get  a  pull  at  him,”  lie  said, 
and  ms  adjutant,  to  whom  the  observation  was 
addressed,  thought  it  highly  probable  that  he  would. 

lour  years  passed  away.  Auderly  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Westshire  Fusiliers,  and  Thomas 
after  spending  a  year  or  two  in  the  obscurity  of  half¬ 
pay  became  a  major-general  and  was  given' the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade.  Nemesis,  the  avenging  goddess, 
must  have  bad  a  hand  in  the  proceedings  when 
Auderly  s  battalion  was  put  into  the  brigade  commanded 
hy  General  Bogleton,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the^  latter  was  not  going  to  forgive  and  forget. 

.  Tx'°uble,  for  the  Westshires,  began  when  Thomas 
inspected  them  shortly  after  their  arrival.  His  fads 
were  pretty  well  known,  and  had  been  prepared  for. 
llie  oil-bottles  were  all  in  the  butt-traps;  the  numbers 
on  the  bolts  were  the  same  as  the  numbers  on  the  rifles ; 
the  officers  all  had  regulation  swords;  and  the  acting 
bandsmen  were  all  in  the  ranks.  Thomas,  however, 
soon  showed  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  by 
that.  In  every  company  he  found  something  to  find 
fault,  with  The  insides  of  the  slings  had  not  been  pipe¬ 
clayed  ;  the  helmet  chains  were  too  tight;  the  men 
did  not  stand  still ;  some  men  had  shaved  off  their 
moustaches,  and  one  man  had  not  sha-ved  at  all. 
When  he  had  been  round  the  ranks,  he  publicly  in¬ 
formed  Auderly  that  “  he  doubted  if  he’d  ever  seen 
a  dirtier  regiment,”  and  told  him  to  take  them  away 
I  he  Westshires  were  not  a  particularly  good  regi¬ 
ment,  and  Thomas  quickly  found  out  their  weak  points 
Iffey  were  poor  marchers,  for  one  thing;  their  musketry 
wa*  not  up  t0  the  mark;  their  drill  was  poor,  and 
Auderly  had  a  bad  word-of-command. 

Auderly’s  life  was  made  a  perfect  burden  to  him. 

.  vej\  ay  and  a^-  day  the  General  found  fault,  express¬ 
ing  his  opinion  of  the  Westshires  generally,  and  of  their 
colonel  in  particular,  in  terms  more  forcible  than  polite. 
The  unfortunate  Colonel  was  at  his  wits’  end  to  know 
what  to  do.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  General 
was  only  revenging  himself  for  what  had  happened  four 
years  previously  but  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  a 
bad  report,  which  he  saw  looming  in  the  distance,  would 
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chan  p  a£’r  aud  askmS  him  to  8ive  the  Westshires  a 
chance.  Thomas  would  probably  have  said  :  “  If  you 

it  IhrSb°th P  f1^  *?  make’  1  d°ubt  y°u’d  better  make 
it  through  the  brigade-major  in  the  proper  way  ” 

It  was  not  until  this  state  of  things  had  been  going  on 

for  some  six  months  and  had  become  a  standing  folce 

proceedfngs13011^^^  ^  Auder1^  took  a  himd  in  the 
pioceecungs.  She  was  a  young  and  pretty  woman  and 

Z\Zlti?xi0Z for  h6r. husbands 

matters,  but  si& douId^Lt^h^ 

whoky,torvr  She  TV?’1.'®  She  had  Mard  tie 

“  Whaf  Lnd  y  in  -?9!1'1  didn  t  y°u  tel1  me  before?  ” 
done anytCg ',rn,d  “  You  couldn't  have 

I'Sb/68’  i.c““Id',  Thomas  rather  likes  me!” 

That  wouldn’t  help  me.”  growled  Auderly 

interfered  n  VII  if  tm  P™**  not  to 

eriere,.  Ill  put  the  whole  thing  right  for  vou  in  nn 

time,  or  in  a  few  weeks  at  any  rate.” 

I  only  wish  you  could,  little  woman.” 

I  will.” 

he  took  a  very  great  interest  indeed!  much  to  hi? 

otherwise  with  the  ladies  in  the  Harris cP>°P“lar 

Auderly.  aud  he  really  seemed  to' have  iallen” in  We  "th 
Auderly  himWyTSe0  “f  -  dea!jn*s  '"th 

e‘r^.  SEkKJ 

mg  htmself  to  other  ladies  when  his  wife  was  watdd°!g 
Matters  were  in  this  state  on  the  night  of  the  ^arri- 

cameAo  adimax.^8  **  ^  garriS°n  bal1  tbat  tbings 

at"tbreiWKSia  cei'ta7.“Kala“jaga,”  or  sitting-out  room 
t  the  club  house  which  was  particularly  comfortable* 

It  was  really  a  small  ladies’  drawing-room.  To  this 

Audn;ia  °k  eTen  °’C11°ck’  did  Thomas  induct  Mrs 
Auderly,  though  on  thinking  the  matter  over  after- 

wards  he  never  could  be  quite  sure  that  she  had  not 

conducted  him.  The  lady  was  not  in  good  spirits  She 

sympathetic^  T™’  "*  “”d  ^  -re  so  urn 

“It  IS  such  a  comfort,  General,”  she  observed,  looking 
at  him  with  her  eyes  half  shut,  “  to  meet  anyone  like 
you  who  has  the  gift  of  sympathy.” 

Thomas  patted  her  shoulder  encouragingly  and  re¬ 
marked  that  “  he  doubted  if  anybody  would  ever  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Auderly.” 

“  Pnd(r®d  !  „Indf6;d,  General,  you  don’t  know.”  She 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  sniff. 

nomas  was  alarmed ;  he  thought  she  was  going  to 
cry  m  earnest. 

My  dear  lady,”  he  said,  taking  her  hand;  “  mv 
dear  lady,  I  doubt  but  things  will  all  come  right. 

Don  t  bother  your  pretty  head  about  it.” 
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Mrs.  Auderly  glanced  at  the  clock  it  was  twenty 
minutes  past  eleven — -and  continued  sniffing. 

Thomas  was  exceedingly  kind  and  did  his  best  to 
comfort  her,  thinking  the  while  what  a  pretty  woman 
she  was.  Mrs.  Auderly,  however,  refused  to  be  com¬ 
forted  and  only  got  more  and  more  lachrymose. 

“Poor  little  lady,”  he  said  at  last;  “I  doubt  some¬ 
body  must  have  been  very  unkind  to  you.”  And  so 
saying  he  put  his  arm  round  her. 

As  "he  did  so  Mrs.  Auderly’s  head  fell  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  clock  struck  the  half  hour,  and  Colonel 
Auderly  walked  into  the  room. 

It  was  a  dramatic  tableau.  Thomas,  for  once  in  his 
life,  looked  utterly  disconcerted.  Mrs.  Auderly  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  gave  way  to  what  might 
have  been  either  tears,  or  laughter,  or  hysterics— it  was 
impossible  to  say  which — whilst  Auderly  himself  was 
really  angry.  His  wife  had  told  him  to  come  into  the 
room  at  exactly  half-past  eleven — neither  a  moment 
sooner  or  a  moment  later — and  although  he  saw  at  a 


glance  what  her  scheme  was  he  could  not  help  feeling 
furious  wTith  the  General. 

“  Leave  the  room,  madam!  ”  he  said  sternly. 

Madam  left  the  room  with  some  haste. 

Thomas  looked  sheepishly  at  the  outraged  husband. 

“  I  doubt - ”  he  began. 

“I  don’t,”  snapped  Auderly. 

For  several  minutes  there  was  an  unbroken  silence. 

“  Are  you  aware,”  said  Auderly  at  last,  “  of  what 
the  consequence  of  this  will  be  ?  I  shall  at  once  take 
steps  to  divorce  my  wife.” 

“  I  doubt  you  can  do  that ;  you’ve  no  evidence.” 

“  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  sir.  In  the 


meanwhile  it  is  only  my  duty  to  inform  Mrs.  Bogleton 
of  what  has  happened.” 

The  General  was  really  frightened  by  this  threat. 

“  Por  God’s  sake  don’t  do  that,  Auderly,”  he  said. 

“  I  doubt  it’s  any  good  making  trouble,  and  besides,  it 
was  quite  innocent.  You  must  know  that.” 

“  I  know  what  I  saw.” 

“  But  it  was  quite  innocent,  Auderly.  Your  wife  was 
crying  about  something  or  other,  and  I  was  only  trying 
to  comfort  her.  I  doubt  you  need  think  anything 
more  about  it.  Let  it  pass.” 

“  Even  if  what  you  say  is  true,  I  don’t  see  why  I 
should  let  it  pass.  You  have  not  treated  me  at  all  fairly 
in  other  ways.” 

“  I  doubt  I’ve  been  a  little  hard  on  you  Auderly, 
but  I’ll  make  up  for  all  that.  Come  now.” 

Auderly  sat  down  at  the  writing  table,  and  wrote  a 
brief  description  of  what  he  had  seen  on  coming  into 
the  room,  which  he  read  out. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  if  you  will  write  underneath  that 
a  statement  that  it  is  true,  and  add  an  explanation  of 
your  conduct  and  an  apology,  I  will  consent  to  say 
nothing  more  about  it.” 

Thomas  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  on  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  document  was  not  to  be  made  public 
he  at-  last  did  as  he  was  requested. 

Auderly  carefully  folded  up  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  mess-jacket. 

“  I  shall  not  show  ■  this  to  anybody,”  he  observed, 
“  unless  you  continue  to — er — er— torment  Mrs. 
Auderly.  In  that  case  I  shall  at  once  take  it  to  Mrs. 
Bogleton.” 

“  I  doubt  I  understand  what  you  mean,”  said  Thomas 
ruefully. 

After  the  garrison  ball  two  things  became  very 
apparent.  One  was  that  Thomas  no  longer  flirted  with 
Mrs.  Auderly.  He  seemed  rather  to  avoid  her,  in  fact. 
The  other  was  that  the  General’s  opinion  of  the  West- 
shires  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  His  annual 
report  on  them  was  a  good  one,  and  their  colonel  no 
longer  looked  worried.  There  was  much  speculation  as 
to  the  cause  of  these  things,  and  many  theories  were 


put  forward,  each  theory  more  wide  of  the  mark  than 


the  rest. 

“  I  doubt  but  it  was  a  plant,”  was  the  General’s  own 
theory,  after  mature  consideration. 


Seeger’s  Skegerol,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  .  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d.— 
Proprietors,  fliNDES  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C, 


BOOKS. 

MR.  HILLIARD  ATTERIDGE’S  “  Napoleon’s 
Brothers  ”  (J)  is  far  from  being  the  least 
interesting  and  instructive  of  the  library  of  books  that 
have  recently  appeared  upon  “  The  Man  of  Destiny.” 
There  are  at  least  two  unexpected  glimpses  it 
gives  you  of  Napoleon,  suggesting  that  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  career  he  had 
a  heart  and  conscience,  neither  of  which  seems 
much  in  evidence  during  its  course.  Nothing  could 
be  more  noble  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  than  his 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  little  brother,  Louis,  for 
whose  maintenance  and  education  he  provided  in  the 
barracks  at  Auxonne  at  the  cost  of  the  most  poignant 
personal  economies.  What  a  pride,  too,  he  took  in 
the  boy !  “  I  can  easily  see,”  he  writes  to  his  brother 

Joseph,  “  that  Louis  will  turn  out  a  better  fellow  than 
any  four  of  us.  But  then  none  of  us  had  so  fine  an 
education.”  Of  all  the  four  Louis  was  the  poorest 
creature  and  the  most  ungrateful  !  At  the  close  of  his 
career,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon  declined  to  prolong 
the  struggle  (even  though  Lucien  himself  advised  its 
prolongation),  at  the  cost  of  civil  war.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  during  his  amazing  march  to  Baris, 
after  landing  from  Elba — one  of  the  most  daring 
and  dazzling  ventures  in  all  his  daring  and  dazzling 
career — he  was  everywhere  welcomed  and  acclaimed,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  single  defeat,  and  that 
a  defeat  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  ad¬ 
mitted  was  nearly  a  victory,  would  have  left  him  naked 
to  his  enemies  and  led  to  St.  Helena,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  prolong  the  struggle.  Another  seeming  inconsistency 
in  the  character  and  career  of  Napoleon  strikes  you  on 
reading  Mr.  Hilliard  Atteridge’s  book — his  blindness  to 
the  defects,  mental  and  moral,  of  those  wliose  characters 
and  capabilities  he  had  such  intimate  opportunities  of 
gauging.  A  poorer  creature,  either  in  character  or 
capacity,  than  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  there  could 
hardly  be,  yet  Napoleon  spoke  of  her  having  more 
brains  than'  all  his  brothers  together,  while  his  trust 
in  her  faithfulness  was  nothing  less  than  infatuated. 

Who,  again,  ought  to  have  known  better  than  Napoleon 
the  character  and  capacities  of  his  brothers,  Joseph, 
Jerome,  and  Louis  1  yet  he  placed  the  three  in  positions 
where  their  failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Jerome, 
especially,  he  persisted  in  trusting  with  high  commands 
at  the  most  critical  junctures,  after  a  hundred  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  hare-brained  irresponsibility  and  his  abso¬ 
lute  incompetence.  It  is  true  that  after  Waterloo,  at 
the  moment  when  the  two  brothers  were  vainly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  fugitives,  Napoleon,  in 
his  admiration  of  the  dogged  and  desperate  courage 
Jerome  had  shown  in  his  mad  attacks  upon  the 
Hougomont  farmstead,  said,  as  he  took  his  brother’s 
hand,  “ Mon  frere,  je  vous  ai  connu  trop  tard.” 
Yet  even  here  Jerome  showed  his  incompetence,  since, 
as  his  chief  of  the  staff  told  him,  it  was  madness  to 
make  these  attacks  until  artillery  had  breached  the 
buildings.  Up  to  Waterloo,  however,  where  Jerome 
certainly  did  play  the  man,  he  showed  himself  a  feather¬ 
bed  soldier  and  a  hopelessly  incompetent  general.  Yet 
again  and  again  Napoleon  placed  him  in  supremely 
responsible  commands.  That  wretched  hypochondriac, 
Louis,  again,  was  a  yet  greater  failure  either  as  a 
general,  a  brother,  or  a  king ;  while  Joseph,  who  was 
incomparably  the  most  competent  of  the  three,  was  a 
pompous  and  ludicrous  figurehead  bo,\h  in  the  camp  and 
on  the  throne.  If,  however,  Napoleon  was  Waterlogged 
by  his  brothers,  it  must  be  said,  on  their  side,  that  they 
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had  a  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  game  to  play 
between  their  conflicting  duties  to  the  French  emperor 
and  to  their  own  subjects.  Napoleon,  in  making  them 
kings,  had  a  sole  eye  to  the  interests  of  France,  or, 
rather,  to  his  own  personal  interests,  and  to  these  he 
insisted  upon  their  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their 
subjects.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  regarded  his  brothers’ 
kingdoms  as  recruiting  or  foraging  grounds  for  his 
arinies.  ' 

Nothing,  indeed,  astonishes  you  more  in  reading  these 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  than  to  find  how  many  soldiers 
of  the  countries  he  had  conquered  were  forced  to  serve 
in  his  armies.  In  the  frightful  Russian  fiasco,  c.g., 
a  vei’y  small  minority  of  those  who  marched  to  a  dread¬ 
ful  death  in  the  frozen  North  were  French.  The  vast 
majority  were  Dutch,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  etc., 
forced  to  fight  not  merely  against  an  enemy  with  whom 
they  had  no  quarrel,  but  for  a  man  with  whom  they 
had  everjr  quarrel !  A  much  more  amazing  thing  this 
than  Teufelsdrockh  s  thirty  recruits  dragged  from  an 
English  village  of  Dumdrudge,  forced  to  march  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  to  confront  thirty  recruits  from  a  French 
Dumdrudge  in  order  to  blow  the  souls  out  of  one 
another.  '  Had  these  men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the 
Devil  is,  not  the  smallest!  They  lived  far  enough 
apart;  were  the  entires!  strangers;  nay,  in  so  wide° a 
universe  there  was  even  unconsciously,  by  commerce, 
some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them.  '  How  then? 
Simpleton!  Their  Governors  had  fallen  out,  and,’ 
instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to 
make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot !  ”  In  Napoleon’s 
expedition  to  Russia  the  case  was  still  stronger  and 
stranger,  since  the  wretched  Dutch  or  German  Dum- 
drudgians  were  forced  from  their  native  villages  to 
march  thousands  of  dreary  miles  to  be  shot,  starved,  or 
frozen  to  death  in  the  quarrel  of  their  country’s  worst 

ei?muy  L  T1\1S  ?Se  of  his  br°thers’  subjects  in  a  cause 
which  they  had  the  best  reason  to  detest  would  alone 
account  for  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  collapse  of 
their  three  thrones.  Mr.  Hilliard  Atteridge  has  made' 
the  most  in  this  volume  of  the  most  romantic  stories 
m  all  history — those  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Bona- 
partes. 

Even  Napoleon’s  march,  after  landing  from  Elba 
to  Paris  is  a  less  amazing  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  an  idea  than  Garibaldi’s  landing  at  Marsala  with  a 
thousand  men  armed  with  muskets  fit  only  for  the  scrap- 
heap,  and  his  march  thence  to  the  capture  of  the  capital, 
defenced  as  it  was  by  24,000  well-armed  regulars 
,  .It„i®  an,  astonishing  story  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  in 
his  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand”  (*)  tells  with  all 
the  verve  and  vigour  of  -a  Garibaldian  charge.  When 
on  the  march  to  Palermo,  at  the  battle  of  Calatafimi, 
e  °dds  against  the  Thousand  were  so  desperate  that 
??}?■  second  bravest  of  the  band,  said  to  Gari- 
Daldi,  General,  I  fear  we  ought  to  retreat.”  The  chief 
replied  “  Here  we  make  Italy  or  die !  ”  It  was  no 
mere  rhetoric  but  the  simple  truth  of  the  situation  ; 
for  the  fate  of  Italy  really  turned  upon  the  success  of 
this  desperate  venture.  It  was  so  desperate  that  the 
genius  of  the  most  consummate  generalship,  backed  by 
the  daring  of  the  most  heroic  troops,  must  have  failed, 
but  tor  unvarying  and  miraculous  good  fortune  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially,  and  above  all.  the  good  fortune 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  enemy.  It  is  some  time  since 
1  read  anything  so  heart-stirring  as  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
account  of  a  campaign  which  an  Italian  writer  has  only 
adequately  described  as  “poetry  made  real.” 

Messrs.  Channing  Arnold  and  Tabor  Frost  seem  to 
me  to  have  solved  the  long-vexed  problem  of  the  origin 

Aruined  temPles  and  palaces  of  Yucatan  in  their 
The  American  Egypt  ”  (3).  They  have  adduced  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Buddhist  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Yucatan  ruins  were  emigrants  from 
alaysia.  brought  by  the  Counter  Current  to  the  coast 
of  Central  America,  between  10  deg.  and  14  deg.  north 
atitude.  I  cannot  help  the  heretic  wish  that  the 
wretched  Indian  peons  had  remained  Buddhist  and  so 
been  saved  from  the  frightful  slavery  to  which  Christian 
priests  in  alliance  with  the  Yucatecans  have  reduced 
them.  They  have  so  ground  the  very  souls  out  of  a 


once  noble  race  that  the  peons  have  hardly  heart 
enough  left  in  them  to-day  to  wish  to  be  free.  I 
recalled,  as  I  read  of  this  monstrous  demoralisation  the 
tine  lines  of  Amy  Levy  :  — 

If  the  lion  were  loosed  from  his  fetters 
lo  wander  again, 

Seeb  wide  silence  and  shadow 
Of  his  mountains  in  vain. 

Merely  as  a  book  of  travel  in  one  of  the  few  untrodden 
legions  of  the  world  “The  American  Egypt”,  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  interesting. 

Pushcott  Bingley,  millionaire  proprietor  of  the 
Halfpenny  Press,  is  fair  game  for  the  satirist,  as  many 
satirists  have  recently  discovered,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Reynolds  in  “The  Holy  Mountain”  («)  has  hit  off  liis 
weakness  and  his  strength  with  scathing  power.  This 
weakness  and  strength  I  should  myself  define-  by  a 
parody  of  the  epigram  in  Johnson’s  epitaph  on  Gold- 
srnith There  is  almost  nothing  that  he  has  not 
touched,  and  he  has  touched  nothing  that  he  has  not 
vulgarised.  ’  In  “  The  Holy  Mountain  ”  he  vulgarises 
even  a  miracle  till  it  stinks  in  all  nostrils.  Mr 
Stephen  Reynolds’s  satire  would  have  been  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  less  oppressive  if  he  had  not  made  all  his 
peisonages  as  squalidly  vulgar  as  Sir  Pushcott  Bingley 
himself.  The  moral  of  Mr.  Percy  White’s  clever  “  Love 
and  the  Wise  Men  ”  (5)  seems  to  bo  that  you  may 
expel  sentimental  love  with  a  pitchfork,  but  it  will 
return  to  conquer.  That  medical  students  are  no  more 
exempt  from  falling  in  love  than  other  young  men 
would,  alone  suggest  this,  but  it  is  brought  home  to  you 
at  once  pleasantly  and  convincingly  in  “Love  and  the 
Wise  Men.”  The  views  about  love  and  marriage  which 
The  Scandalous  Mr.  Waldo  ”  commits  to  his 
diaries  are  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  while  his 
own  experiences  in  affairs  of  the  heart  are  varied  and 
interesting.  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN 


Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell’s  “  Memoir  of  -Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,”  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  expect 
to  have  ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  is  chiefly  founded  on  some  reminiscences  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  wrote  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Russell  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the 
diary  which  Sir  Wilfrid  kept  from  his  entry  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1839  till  his  death ;  and  he  has  illustrated  the 
narrative  from  contemporary  records  and  from  copious 
stores  of  private  information.  Three  portraits  of  Sir 
Wilfrid,  in  early,  middle,  and  late  life  respectively, 
will  be  included  in  the  volume. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  for  many  years  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  “  The 
Austrian  Court  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  which 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  bringing  out  this  week.  Sir 
Horace  s  object  has  been  to  give  some  fairly  trust¬ 
worthy  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Austrian  Court 
during  the  period  in  question,  but  the  book  does  not 
profess  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  political  history 
of  the  monarchy. 

Mr.  Heinemann  is  publishing  this  week  “The  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Terror,”  a  new  book  by  M.  Lenotre,  whose 
researches  have  already  done  so  much  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  the  French  Revolution. 
M.  Lenotre  displays  his  characteristic  love  of  detail  in 
his  history  of  the  tribunal  which  during  the  two  years 
of  its  existence  condemned  so  many  people  to  the 
guillotine. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month  Mr.  Murray  will 
publish  Colonel  Young’s  long-expected  work  on  “  The 
Medici  ” — an  elaborate  and  complete  account  of  this 
historic  family  from  their  rise  in  1400  to  their  end 

in  1743. 

Many  readers  whom  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has 
delighted  with  his  “Memories  of  the  Months”  will 
welcome  Mr.  Arnold’s  announcement  of  the  immediate 
publication  of  a  fifth  volume  in  the  same  series.  There 
is  an  abiding  charm  in  what  Sir  Herbert  writes  of  hi3 
impressions  and  observations  of  nature  on  moor  and 
loch,  in  garden  and  forest.  Another  book  due  from 
Mr.  Arnold  this  week  is  “High  Albania,”  by  Miss  M. 
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Edith  Durham,  who  is  already  well  known  as  a  reliable 
writer  on  the  Balkan  States. 

Viscount  St.  Cyres’  book,  entitled  “  Pascal,  will  he 
issued  immediately  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
It  is  a  study  of  Pascal  and  of  the  philosophic  life  and 
thought  of  his  generation,  in  which  the  author  has 
sought  to  bring  together  all  such  facts  in  Pascal  s  life 
as  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  an  English  reader. 

A  popular  book  on  astronomy  by  M.  Rudaux  has  been 
translated  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  and  published  by 
Mr.  Unwin  under  the  title  “  How  to  Study  the  Stars  ” 
(price  5s.  net).  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  practical 
observation  for  amateur  astronomers,  dealing  parti¬ 
cularly  with  those  branches  of  the  science  which  can 
be  followed  with  instruments  of  moderate  size. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde  in 
five-shilling  volumes  two  more  plays,  “  An  Ideal  Hus¬ 
band  ”  and  “  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,’’  have 
just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen. 

A  very  attractive  addition  to  Messrs.  Black’s  series 
of  colour-books  has  been  made  by  the  publication  of 
“Kashmir”  (price  20s.  net),  with  text  by  Sir  Erancis 
Younghusband,  and  illustrations  by  Major  E.  Moly- 
neux.  Sir  Francis  .gives  a  remarkably  interesting 
account  of  the  country,  its  people  and  history,  while 
Major  Molyneux  furnishes  some  strikingly  effective 
pictures. 

Mr.  Lane’s  publications  this  week  include  a  volume 
of  “Later  Poems”  by  Mr.  William  Watson.  It  is  the 
first  book  of  verse  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Watson  since  1903. 

Messrs.  Alston  Rivers  announce  a  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  “The  Story  of  Exploration”  series,  consist¬ 
ing  of  volumes  on  “  The  Penetration  of  Arabia,”  “  The 
Siege  of  the  South  Pole,”  “Further  India,”  “The  St. 
Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Borderlands,”  “  The  Nile 
Quest,”  and  “  Tibet.”  The  volumes,  which  are  now 
issued  at  4s.  6d.  each,  are  all  profusely  illustrated  as 
in  the  original  editions. 

A  couple  of  Marion  Crawford’s  novels,  “  A  Cigarette 
Maker’s  Romance  ”  and  “  Marzio’s  Crucifix,”  Mr.  W.  E. 
Norris’s  “  My  Friend  Jim,”  and  “  A  Strange  Elopement,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  have  been  issued  in  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Sevenpenny  Series  of  reprints— handy  little 
volumes,  well  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

“Auction  Bridge”  (Mills  and  Boon,  5s.  net)  is  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Archibald  Dunn,  the  author  of  two  or 
three  well-known  works  on  the  ordinary  game.  Its 
complications  make  auction  bridge  a  difficult  game  on 
which  to  offer  instruction,  but  Mr.  Dunn  sets  forth 
very  clearly  the  leading  principles  which  the  player 
should  bear  in  mind,  and  his  advice  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  He  remarks,  by  the  way,  that  “  the 
dealer’s  mechanical  ‘  one  spade  call  ’  under  all  and  any 
circumstances — once  considered  the  backbone  of  good 
declaring— is  surely  dying  the  death.” 


ART. 


NATIONAL  LOAN  EXHIBITION,— II. 

IT  is  probably  the  same  instinct — namely,  an  endeavour 
to  get  full  value  for  his  trouble — which  prompts 
the  student  of  Italian  to  attack  the  “  Divina  Corn- 
media”  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  definite  article  that 
causes  him  to  devote  himself  conscientiously  to  full¬ 
blown  paintings  before  he  lends  a  weary  eye  to  the 
studies  in  which  they  originated.  An  additional  reason 
why  the  very  remarkable  collection  of  French 
eighteenth-century  drawings  exhibited  at  the  National 
Loan  Exhibition  does  not  get  all  the  attention  it 
deserves  is  that  it  is  hung  in  the  last  gallery  from 
the  door.  The  visitor  has  by  then  exhausted  his  notes 
of  exclamation,  and  is  only  too  glad  to  sink  down  on 
the  plush-covered  sofa  thoughtfully  provided  by  the 
authorities.  At  this  point  I  should  strongly  advise 
him  to  go  straight  home.  Let  him  return  another  day, 
and,  steadfastly  resisting  all  temptation  to  look  at  a 


single  picture,  let  him  give  his  whole  mind  to  this 
almost  unique  collection  of  drawings,  for  alike  to  the 
student  and  the  connoisseur  the  drawings  have  an 
interest  that  does  not  attach  to  the  finished  picture. 

To  begin  with  they  are  so  much  more  personal. 
In  the  “Study  for  La  Fileuse”  Watteau  has  drawn 
a  full-length  figure,  and  the  informality  of  the 
drawing  is  enhanced  by  a  study  of  a  girl’s  head 
carelessly  appearing  on  the  same  sheet.  The  student 
is  thus  enabled  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  springs  of  action  \ 
he  sees  the  first  spontaneous  movement  of  the  artist’s 
mind,  often  lost  when  elaborated.  In  a  number  of 
charming  studies  he  can  trace  the  thought  which  even¬ 
tuated  in  such  little  masterpieces  as  “  La  Contre  Danse,” 
to  be  seen  in  the  first  room.  To  the  connoisseur  the 
sketch  is  often  preferable  to  the  finished  painting.  .In 
the  partially  expressed  thought,  the  bloom  of  spontaneity 
runs  less  risk  of  getting  rubbed,  the  fragile  image  of 
the  mind  less  risk  of  injury  in  its  transition  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  canvas.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
lack  of  spontaneity  in  the  picture  as  compared  with  the 
drawings  may  be  seen  in  Watteau’s  “  Summer  ”  a 
panel  executed  for  the  Salle  Crozet — showing  a  semi¬ 
nude  Ceres  accompanied  by  a  door-knocker  lion  and  a 
lobster.  Although  Watteau  shows  his  superiority  over 
the  French  Academy  by  painting  his  lobster  black,  the 
picture  is  hampered  and  conventional  and  has  little  of 
the  evanescent  grace  of  much  of  his  work. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  eighteenth-century 
painter  has  never  received  his  full  meed  of  praise. 
Even  his  admirers  have  too  often  confused  the  subject 
with  the  painting,  and  have  looked  upon  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  life  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  as  a  perpetual 
fancy-dress  ball.  It  is  true  that  the  religious  influence 
of  Mine,  de  Maintenon  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced  Court- 
life  to  a  degree  of  dulness  only  equalled  perhaps  by 
the  Victorian  era.  Hence  the  tremendous  reaction 
which  found  shape  in  powder  and  patches  and  Pompa¬ 
dours.  The  life  was,  however,  every  whit  as  real  as 
was  that  of  the  Restoration  in  our  own  country;  and 
it  was  reflected  with  exceptional  fidelity  in  the  art 
of  the  time.  How  much  more  natural  is  the  ar.ti- 
ficialism  of  Watteau  than  the  classicism  of  David  and 
his  followers  may  be  fully  realised  by  looking  at  the 
delicious  little  Watteau  studies  of  everyday  life,  of 
women  pulling  aside  their  “Watteau”  pleats  in  order 
to  hold  up  their  dresses,  of  women  in  the  act  of  sitting 
down,  leaning,  delicately  veiled,  on  a  parapet,  or  reclin¬ 
ing  on  a  chaise  longue ;  by  studying  Boucher’s  dainty 
lady  with  outstretched  hands,  as  though  in  the  act  of 
saying,  with  a  little  shrug,  “  Mais  que  voulez-vous  V’ 
by  giving  oneself  up*  to  the  charm  of  Fragonard’s 
“  Lady  with  a  Parrot,”  or  Lancret’s  “  Girl  Seated.” 
Compare  these  with  the  drawings  of  David  or  of  Ingres. 
Watteau,  Boucher,  Lancret,  Fragonard  might  have 
done  their  work  to-day;  they  are  intensely  modern, 
and  they  will  be  modern  for  all  time.  David  belongs 
entirely  to  the  past.  To  get  him  into  focus  at  all,  you 
have  to  recall  the  number  of  special  circumstances  of 
which  he  is  the  child.  His  “Portrait  of  a  Man”  is 
suggestive  of  the  stage,  even  of  the  old  Adelphi  manner. 
Watteau’s  shepherdesses  are  real  flesh  and  blood; 
David’s  Roman  Senators  have  never  come  down  from 
their  marble  pedestals. 

The  numerous  drawings  by  Claude*  also  serve  to  throw 
into  relief  the  freshness  and  virility  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Frenchmen.  A  prince  among  the  Roman¬ 
ticists — a  very  troubadour  among  painters — Claud'e 
needs  the  acquiescence  of  his  beholders  even  as  in  the 
fairy-tale  the  story-teller  and  the  child  must  be  agreed 
to  dispense  with  hard  fact.  For  the  romance  of  one 
age  is  not  the  romance  of  another,  and  the  temples  and 
the  nymphs,  the  conventionalism  of  the  trees  have  to 
be  isolated  from  real  life  before  the  visitor  can  realise 
the  painter’s  extraordinary  skill  in  composition  and  in 
rendering  aerial  perspective.  One  would  never  be  very 
much  surprised  if  Watteau’s  women  were  to  come  to 
life  and  discuss  the  suffrage  with  you ;  one  would  be 


To  Artists. — A  Studio  33  ft.  by  22  ft.,  well  lighted,  with 
gallery,  bedroom,  and  letiring-room,  and  other  accommodation. — 
Apply,  32,  Great  Ormond-street,  W.C. 
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very  much  surprised  to  see  Claude’s  landscapes  realised 
anywhere  but  on  the  stage.  Prom  the  time  of  Richard 
Wilson,  Claude  has  always  met  with  ready  response  in 
this  country.  Turner’s  bequest  to  the  National  Gallery 
on  condition  that  his  pictures  were  hung  next  to 
Claude’s  is  significant.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  fine  collection  here  exhibited — 1  would  note  especi¬ 
ally  the  beautiful  “  Ships  in  a  Storm,”  the  “  Cham- 
pernown  Claude,  a  woodland  scene  with  goats  and  goat¬ 
herd,  the  “Cattle  Fording  a  Stream,”  a  study  for  the 
picture  in  the  Wallace  Collection — should  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  British  Museum  possesses  between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  his  sketches. 


MUSIC. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  FESTIVAL  PROBLEM. 

HAS  the  provincial  festival  had  its  day?  Birming¬ 
ham’s  recent  .experience  following  on  that  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  of  many  other  festivals  of  recent  years,  would 
certainly  seem  to  point  in  this  direction.  Yet  it  is  not 
as  if  the  general  local  supply  of  music  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  change.  If  Birmingham, 
Hereford,  and  the  rest  could  support  their  festivals 
adequately  fifty  years  ago,  why  should  they  cease  to  do 
so  now  that  musical  taste  and  knowledge  are  so  much 
more  widely  distributed?  Perhaps  the  rather  striking 
dearth  of  really  big  singers  at  the  present  time  has  not 
been  without  its  influence— for  it  is  notorious  that  it  is 
le  singeis  who  constitute  the  main  attraction  of  a 
festival  for  many,  and  the  Albania  and  Pateys  and 
Lloyds  and  Santleys  who  used  to  draw  the  multitude 
are  nowadays  few  and  far  between,  as  any  one  can 
realise  by  glancing  over  the  list  of  performers  at  any 
modern  festival.  Some,  indeed,  of  those  taking  pro¬ 
minent  parts  at  these  gatherings  just  now  are  hardly 
known  to  the  general  public  at  all. 

Then  again  there  is  the  unattractive  quality  of  most 
of  the  works  heard  nowadays.  While  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  favourites,  such  as  “  The  Messiah  ”  and  “  Elijah  ” 
are  on  the  wane,  little  or  nothing  has  been  produced 
to  take  their  places.  “  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ” 
comes  nearest,  perhaps,  but  neither  this  nor  any  of 
Elgars  other  oratorios  can  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
category  with  Handel’s  and  Mendelssohn’s  master¬ 
pieces,  while  as  for  the  ordinary  festival  “  novelty  ” 
produced  by  the  smaller  men  these  fail,  as  a  rule,  even 
more  dismally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  the  common  fate  of  one  and  all  of  those 
produced  in  recent  years  has  been  oblivion  more  or  less 
swift.  And  such  being  the  case,  is  it  necessary  to  go 
very  much  further  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
festivals  are  ceasing  to  attract?  Meanwhile  Mr  Charles 
Manners  is  responsible  for  an  interesting  suggestion 
on  the  subject  which  might  be  worth  considering  In 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  him  he  writes  :  — 

The  public  are  looking  for  something  more  realistic  more 
tangible,  and  more  m  keeping  with  the  rush  and  excitement  and 
vividness  of  fife  at  the  present  moment  than  the  music  which 
i  y  get  at  the  average  festival.  Goodness  knows  there  are  no 
greater  or  more  beautiful  works  in  their  way  than  many  of  our 
oratonos,  but  when  a  contralto  gets  up  and  sings  “  Behold  a 
k  ngin  shall  conceive,  as  if  it  were  a  national  calamity  instead’  of 

mVaShmnv  substance  of  the  Christian  religion 

i  1  fi°P'ef’1f  way,  well,  oratorio  must  net  less 

HUS"1''!  E1i,ah  *m.  hold  on  years  and  yeaS  to  come 
,  because  it  is  more  dramatic  and  more  real  than  any 

otheU  1  have  also  noticed  that  the  most  successful  ver 
formancea,  from  a  paying  point  of  view,  at  any  rate  have  always 
been  those  of  operatic  music.  I  understand7  that  the  H 
house  at  Hereford  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Wagner  Vrform 

j°r  r  SSSH3® 

it  cl-  "  U0Ie\  suSgesfion,  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  entertained.  To  the  average  culti¬ 


vated  musician  a  festival  on  such  lines  as  Mr.  Manners 
suggests  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal  more  attractive 
than  most  of  those  in  existence  at  present.  It  would 
help  on  the  good  work  of  developing  a  taste  for  opera, 
lurther,  it  would  serve  to  dissipate  the  foolish  notion 
which  has  established  itself  as  an  article  of  faith  on  the 
pai  o  a  arge  section  of  the  public,  that  festival  music 
must  necessarily  consist  in  the  main  of  goody-goody 

nrnh^r  "  cantatas-a  notion  which  has 

WAH  ^  m!C1S  d?  aS  aifiythinS  with  the  fact  that  the 
festival  are  steadily  losing  ground  at  the  present  day. 

hew\firSt  PUt+  the  ldea  lnto  our  heads>  Mendelssohn 
helped  to  perpetuate  it,  and  it  has  been  dung  to  ever 

since  Apparently,  however,  the  day  of  emancipation 
is  at  length  approaching.  For  years  past  now  the  cry 
nas  been  the  same  in  nearly  every  case.  Failing 
attendances  and  diminishing  receipts  have  been  the 
almost  universal  experience.  If,  therefore,  such  minor 
causes  as  !  have  suggested  above  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  a  much 
deeper  and  more  general  cause  is  also  at  work— namely 
L  steady  decline  in  favour  of  a  restricted  and,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  depressing  form  of  music  by  which 
as  a  nation,  we  have  been  too  long  obsessed 


le  Carl  Rosa  Company  opened  their  season  at 
o vent  Garden  on  Monday  with  an  excellent  perform- 
ance  of  Lohengrin,”  with  Mr.  John  Coates  in  the 
title  part.  Others  who  did  particularly  well  were  Miss 
Gertrutle  Vania  as  Elsa  and  Mine.  Marie  Alexander  as 
Ortrud,  and  generally  the  whole  performance  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  good,  giving  promise  of  an  excellent  season, 
which  every  one  will  hope  may  be  as  well  attended  as 
it  deserves.  So  far,  I  hear,  the  booking  is  very 
encouraging.  J 

.  Concerts  are  in  full  swing  once  more,  and  several  of 
interest  have  been  given  of  late..  The  appearance  of 
osen  ia  on  Tuesday  and  of  Busoni  on  Saturday 
aftorded  opportunity  for  contrasting  the  styles  of  two  of 
the  greatest  living  pianists,  of  whom,  however,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  here  and  now  that  each  is  supremely 
great.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  Busoni’s  was 
certainly  the  least  hackneyed  programme,  consisting, 
as  it  did,  entirely  of  transcriptions  and  arrangements 
ot  his  own  from  the  works  of  other  masters.  Another 
great  artist,  heard  on  Saturday  was  Ysaye,  who  played 
Brahms’s  violin  concerto  for  the  first  time  in  London 
in  a  manner  to  make  all  of  his  hearers  hope  that  this 
first  performance  may  not  also  prove  the  last.  For  the 
opening  of  the  Classical  Concert  Society’s  season  Mr. 
George  Henschel  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  proved  an 
attractive  combination,  and  another  concert  of  much 
interest  was  the  recital  given  by  that  fine  artist,  Mr. 
Robert  Radford.  A  promising  pianist  also  appeared  in 
Miss  Elsa  Breidt. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  novelties 
seems  to  be  contemplated  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  during  the  coming  season,  the  only 
unfamiliar  works  in  the  list  being  “Le  Chemineau 
of  Leroux  and  Laparra’s  “  Habanera,”  of  which  the 
former  has  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Beecham  as  one  of 
his  possibles  at  .His  Majesty’s  in  January,  while  the 
latter  was  mentioned  in  last  season’s  Covent  Garden 
prospectus.  In  the  matter  of  singers,  however,  the 
Metropolitan  is  strong,  its  company  including  Destinn 
Nordica,  Gadski,  Delna,  Caruso,  Bond,  Scotti,  and 
many  more  of  note.  The  Manhattan  has  some  good 
cards  in .  this  respect,  too,  including  Mary  Garden, 
Tetiazzini,  Cavalieri,  Dalmores,  Zenatello,  Sammarco, 
etc.,  while  in  the  way  of  novelties  it  beats  its  rival’ 
altogether,  the  new  works  spoken  of  including  both 
Salome  and  Electra  as  well  as  “Eeuersnoth  ” 

A  special  Opera  Comique  company  has  been  formed, 
also,  to  be  heard  in  such  things  as  “  La  Belle  Helene,” 

.  Dame  Blanche,  and  Le  Roi  d’Ys,”  and  altogether 
it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  means  to  give  his 
supporters  plenty  for  their  money. 

The  recent  Brahms  Festival  at  Munich  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  attended  with  very  great  success.  I  am 
informed  that  the  number  of  tickets  sold  to  the  native 
music-lovers  of  the  Bavarian  capital  was  precisely  forty- 
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nine,  which  would  certainly  seem,  to  indicate  something1 
seriously  wrong  on  the  part  ol  either  the  festival-  oi 
the  Munich  amateurs ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  which. 
Or  ’  does  the  explanation  reside  in  the  fact  that  the 
Brahmsian  cult  has  never  been  taken  to  so  kindly  m 
the  South  of  Germany  as  in  the  North  and  elsewhere  1 
Munich,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  always  been 
identified  in  a  peculiar  degree  with  Wagner,  and  there 
also  Strauss  has  always  had  an  exceptionally  large 
following,  in  which  connection  it  may  he  noted  that 
arrangements  are  already  on  foot  for  a  Strauss  festival 
to'  be  held  next  year. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- *04 - ' 

“  Don,”  at  The  Haymarket. 

MB-  RUDOLF  BESIER,  the  author  of  “  Don,”  is  a 
dramatist  with  ideas,  and  as,  theoretically,  we  all 
want  the  drama  of  ideas  at  the  present  moment,^  his 
work  commands  considerable  attention.  In  Don  he 
has  civen-  us  a  comedy  showing  what  curious  results 
may  ensue  from  acting  on  pure  impulses.  Stephen 
Bonington,  known  as  “  Don  ”  because  of  his  quixotic 
tendencies,  is  a  great  poet  and  a  great  idealist,  and  like 
many  another  high-minded  young  man  his  ideas  run  in 
the  direction  of  saving  young  women.  If  you  are  a 
young  man  it  is  much  more  interesting  to  save  a  young 
woman  than  one  of  your  own  sex.  Accordingly,  Stephen 
saves  Elizabeth,  a  waitress.  He  provides  her  with 
money  wdren  she  is  out  of  work,  he  prevents  her  going 
to  the  bad,  and  very  naturally  she  repays  him  by 
falling  in  love  with  him.  That  is  the  worst  of  befriend¬ 
ing  young  women ;  they  occasionally  mistake  a  spiiit 
of  pure  humanity  for  personal  regard,  and  it  is  not 
every  young  man  who  has  as  practical  and  sane  a 
fiancee  as  Stephen,  for  the  conduct  of  Ann  Sinclair  is 
irreproachable.  Elizabeth,  out  of  pure  gratitude  for 
all  that  has  been  done  for  her,  flings  herself  at  Stephen’s 
head,  saying,  “  I  am  yours.  Do  with  me  what  you 
will.”  But  he  does  not  want  to  do  anything,  where¬ 
upon  she  marries  a  Plymouth  Brother  of  a  singularly 
uncouth  and  unpleasant  type,  and  is  royally  unhappy. 
Unfortunately  she  appeals  to  Stephen  for  help  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  on  his  way  to  visit  his 
father  and  mother  and  to  meet  his  fiancee  and  her 
parents.  On  general  principles,  hysterical  and  un¬ 
happy  young  married  women  should  be  left  severely 
alone  by  bachelors  who  are  engaged  to  be  married.  How¬ 
ever,  Stephen  is  a  pure-minded  idealist,  so  he  flies  off 
to  Elizabeth,  and  finding  her  in  despair  he  carries  her 
off  to  his  parents,  stopping,  alas !  at  Kettering  one  night 
on  the  way,  because  the  woman  is  too  ill  to  travel.  He 
spends  that  night  sitting  by  her  bedside  nursing  her. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  but  these  things 
do  not  sound  well  in  print  or  when  calmly  told  to 
cynical  worldlings.  You  can  imagine  accordingly  the 
consternation  at  Oldwick  Rectory  when  he  appears  with 
the  lady.  Everybody  with  stage  unanimity  puts  the 
worst  possible  construction  upon  his  conduct;  but  even 
granting  this,  I  thought  it  a  little  odd  of  his  mother 
and  his  sister  and  his  fiancee  to  leave  him  to  take  the 
weary  and  hysterical  woman  upstairs  and  put  her  to 
bed.  The  cook  or  the  housemaid  might  have  done  this 
while  he  explained  matters !  The  fact  is  that  in  his 
effort  to  make  Stephen  saintly  Mr.  Besier  has  made 
him  something  very  like  a  fool,  and  the  ordinary 
person  is  likely  to  feel  that,  like  the  gentleman  in  a 
well  known  poem,  he  builds  his  virtues  up  so  high  that 
they  topple  over  on  one  side  and  make  a  kind  of  badness. 
To  me  he  shows  such  an  utter  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  very  charming  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged  to  be 
married  that  he  lost  my  sympathy  entirely,  and  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of  permanently  adopting  or 
protecting  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompsett  if  his  family  would 
not  take  her  in,  I  gave  him  up  entirely.  The  drama  in 
the  play  comes  when  Mr.  Thompsett  arrives  (with 
revolver)  to  take  the  -wanderer  home.  Stephen  says  she 
shall  not  go.  He  will  die  first.  What  is  more,  he 
actually  suggests  that  it  would'  be  a  very  good  way  out 


of  the  difficulty  for  Thompsett  to  kill  him,  because  then 
Thompsett  would  be  hanged  as  a  murderer  and  the 
woman  wrould  be  free.  This  may  be  very  fine ;  but 
again  I  say,  What  about  Ann  Sinclair,  whom  he  protests 
he  loves  with  all  his  heart?  In  the  end,  Mrs.  'T.  does 
go  back  to  her  dour  fanatic  of  a  husband  (admirably 
played  by  Mr.  McXinnel)  who  realises  her  innocence, 
and  Stephen  explains  to  his  much-tried  fiancee  that  all 
he  has  done  has  been  out  of  love  for  her,  so  all  is  well. 
Mr.  Charles  Quartermaine  has  a  tremendously  trying 
part  as  the  quixotic  hero,  but  acquits  himself  very  well. 
Seldom,  I  imagine,  does  an  actor  have  to  deliver 
speeches  of  such  amazing  length.  Miss  Christine  Silver 
gives  a  very  pathetic  picture  of  the  unhappy  wife  who 
has  made  the  common  but  fatal  mistake  of  marrying 
one  man  because  she  is  in  love  with  another,  and  Mr. 
Dawson  Milward  is  excellent  in  the  small  comedy  part 
of  a  foolish  hen-pecked  general.  Indeed,  the  play  is 
exceedingly  well  acted  all  round,  which  was  very  fortu¬ 
nate,  for  it  otherwise  might  easily  have  become  tedious. 
As  it  was,  it  was  received  with  great  approval,  though 
I  fancy  a  good  many  people  wondered  whether  exces¬ 
sive  virtue  need  really  make  any  one  so  excessively 
simple  as  “Don.” 

The  first  piece,  “  Gentleman  of  the  Road,”  by  Charles 
McEvoy,  is  a  quaint  little  farce  in  which  three  poacher 
loafers  impose  on  a  company  of  snobs  by  pretending 
to  be  “simple  lifers.”  It  is  a  piece  of  preposterous 
nonsense,  but  quite  amusing,  and  very  admirably  played 
by  Mr.  Fisher  White,  Mr.  Trevor  Lowe,  and  Miss 
Sydney  Fairbrother. 

“Sir  ‘Waller’  Ralegh,”  at  the  Lyric. 

After  an  interesting  excursion  into  modern  drama  in 
the  form  of  “  The  Fires  of  Fate,”  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  has 
gone  back  to  conventional  Wallerdrama.,  which  is  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  type  of  play.  It  is  compiled  of 
very  simple  ingredients.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  hero  is  an  historical  personage  or  not.  He  must 
be  handsome,  brave,  gallant,  and  a  perfect  lover.  He 
must  be  capable  at  any  moment  of  outwitting  or  fight¬ 
ing  ten  or  a  dozen  rogues,  he  must  wear  fine  clothes 
with  an  air,  and  he  must  deliver  impassioned  and 
preferably  patriotic  speeches.  Throw  in  then  a  hair¬ 
breadth  escape  or  two  and  a  lady  for  whom  he  must 
risk  all,  stir  the  mixture,  and  there  you  are.  One 
final  word,  and  that  is  that  the  whole  should  be  served 
hot,  but  for  this  you  may  trust  Mr.  Waller.  The  Ralegh 
Mr.  Devereux  shews  us  is  the  man  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  in  high  favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
not  the  Ralegh  who  languished  twelve  years  in  the 
Tower  writing  that  ponderous  “  Historie  of  the  World  ” 
which  I  have  several  times  tried  to  read.  True  he  is 
popped  into  the  Tower  for  a  brief  space,  but  he  only 
stays  there  long  enough  to  marry  Elizabeth  Throg¬ 
morton,  and  then  jumps  out  of  a  window  which  is  left 
open  and  dashes  off  to  save  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  with 
amazing  fatuity  has  gone  off  alone  to  keep,  as  she 
thinks,  an  assignation  with  Leicester,  but  in  reality  to 
be  murdered  Ay  the  Babington  conspirators.  Of 
course  he  saves  her,  after  the  most  exciting  moment  in 
the  play — a  thrilling  sword-and-dagger  conflict  between 
Ralegh  and  a  bold  conspirator — and  as  a  reward  the 
Queen  offers  him  her  love,  which  has  to  be  declined 
with  thanks.  If  Mr.  Devereux’s  history  is  rather  wild 
in  these  major  matters,  it  is  wonderfully  correct  in 
minor  details.  We  see  Ralegh  scratching  the  famous 
couplet  on  a  glass  with  a  diamond.  He  spreads  his 
coat  before  Elizabeth  for  her  to  walk  upon.  He  intro¬ 
duces  tobacco  and  potatoes,  and  he  is  always  panting 
to  be  off  “singeing  the  King  of  Spain’s  beard,”  while 
Miss  Winifred  Emery  enunciates  with  great  spirit  the 
sentiments  which  every  history  of  England  will  tell 
you  characterised  the  virgin  queen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  has  the  larger  part  to  play  in  the  drama,  and 
she  holds  the  stage  well.  I  imagine  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  public  for  plays  of  this  class,  but  I  some- 
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times  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Waller,  with  his  fine 
presence  and  splendid  elocution,  should  not  appear  in 
work  more  worthy  of  him.  Can  it  really  be.  that  the 
noble  army  of  Wallerites  prefer  to  see  their  hero  in 
Wallerdrama  when  they  might  see  him  in,  say, 
“'Henry  V.,”  for  his  magnificent  performance  in  the 
latter  play  is  a  thing  not  easily  forgotten.  It  will  be 
more  than  a  pity  if  one  of  our  finest  actors  should 
come  to  be  associated  with  inferior  plays. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  was  at  the  Palace  Theatre  the  other  evening,  and  * 
found  it  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  though  Maud 
Allen  has  gone  and  Salome  is  only  a  memory.  The 
variety  houses  never  seem  to  suffer  much  from  bad 
times.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  is  a  great  attraction,  and  so, 
too,  is  Mr.  Barclay  Gammon,  whose  patter  at  a  piano 
delights  Palace  audiences  as  much  as  it  pleases  the 
patrons  of  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Devant.  Mr. 

Malcolm  Scott  is  another  royal  favourite,  while,  though 
I  am  seldom  enthusiastic  about  performing  animals,  I 
can  heartily  appreciate  Mile.  Juliette’s  educated  sea- 
lions.  The  cleverness  and  intelligence  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  is  amazing,  and  their  balancing  feats  are 
wonderful..  They  are  really  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing.  An  important  novelty  this  week  at  this  house  is 
“Ma  Gosse,  or  the  Thieves’  Kitchen,”  a  little  drama 
which  Mr.  J.  N.  Raphael  has  adapted  from  the  French. 
It  has  been  a  huge  success  in  Paris,  and  will  probably 
be.  as  great  a  success  here.  M.  Silvestre  is  playing  his 
oiiginal  part,  while  Mile.  Mollon  introduces  into  it  her 
now  famous  “Danse  Noire.” 


* 


* 


Little  Tich  is  the  bright  particular  star  at  the 
I  avilion  just  now,  and  he  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  with 
a  North  Pole  interlude.  He  is  an  irresistibly  humorous 
little  comedian,  and  at  this  house  you  always  find  him 
in  his  best  form.  Mr.  Neil  Kenyon,  who  in  his  way  is 
quite  as  clever  as  Harry  Lauder,  has  been  giving  an 
exceedingly  humorous  little  poacher  sketch,  while  Mr 
George  Robey’s  “  Blacksmith  ”  and  “  Crusader  ”  soups  are 
ivr13!1  i  nonsense.  That  permanent  favourite,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Scott,  is  at  this  house  as  well  as  at  the  Palace 
*0  1  y°u  w&nt  to  see  him  twice  in  one  evening  you 
need  only  walk  down  Shaftesbury-avenue. 


FROM  A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD  TO 
HER  DAUGHTER. 

M  St.  Moritz,  Oct.  16,  1909. 

Y ,  DEARm  MAUDE,— I  am  packing  up  to  come 
home.  The  doctor  gives  me  a  clean  ibilf  of  health 
and  the  mar.  that  has  been  in  all  our  minds,  none  the 
ess  because  it  was  almost  unspoken,  proves  groundless 
bo  you  will  leave  our  home  for  one  of  your  own,  and  I 
shall  come  back  to  take  your  place.  I  expect  you 
think  you  know  far  more  about  love  than  I  do  :  and 
if  1  suggest  to  you  one  or  two  ideas  about  married 
hie,  you  will  smile  indulgently,  and  fancy  that  your 
case  is  quite  different  from  any  that  has  ever  been 
before.  And  yet  the  wild  foam-tossed  glory  of  love’s 
: billows  does  calm  down  in  time.  A  certain  amount 
•of  reality  will  take  the  place  of  illusion.  You 
will  see  him  and  he  will  see  you  more  as  others  do— 
though  love  will  still  round  off  the  corners,  and  blur 
the  blemishes  in  its  kindly  light. 

Now  there  are  one  or  two  bits  of  wisdom  I  have 
picked,  up  m  my  way  through  life,  which  mav  help  you 
to  avoid  the  friction  that  wears  out  love,  and  lead  you 
instead  along  the  road  to  that  perfect  trust  and  com¬ 
panionship  which  is  far  more  lasting  than  the  charn- 
pagne  cup  you  drink  at  starting. 
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A  man  when  he  marries  is  always  rather  afraid  of 
being  ruled  by  his  wife.  He  has  po  often  looked  at 
° -tin1  C0ytP^es>  an<d  asked,  and  heard  his  friends  ask, 
Mhos  top  .dog'!”  that  he  becomes  a  little  appreheu- 
sive  about,  his  own  position.  I  gather  that  Frank  is  a 
strong  man.  You  also  are  strong,  and  he  may  not 
reahse  yet  that  it  is  the  strong  women  of  the  world 
who  make,  and  make  gladly,  the  most  utter  surrender 
when  it  is  to  the  right  man.  Wherefore,  if  in  the 
early  days  he  suddenly  puts  his  foot  down  on  some 
matter  which  appears  to  you  to  be  trivial,  do  not  be 
sad,  and  think  he  is  hard  and  selfish,  and  that  he  does 
not  care  for  you  or  for  what  you  want.  Remember 
that  he  is  only  fighting  for  a  principle  which  to  him 
is  oi  great  import.  Some  bachelor  or  foolish  married 
man  has  told  him  that  he  must  win  his  Waterloo  in 
ins  first  year  or  perish;  he  wants  his  Waterloo  over 
quickly.  He  ns  rather  nervous  about  it,  and  he  thinks 
•  that  once  that  is  over  all  will  be  well.  My  dear  Maude, 
let  him  have  his  Waterloo.  Give  him  a  good  run 

txtA  i  mone3b  so  'that  he  may  be  sure  he  is  having 
Waterloo  and  not  a  mere  skirmish.  And  after  a  fair 
struggle  let  him  convince  you  by  argument;  and,  of 
course,  don’t  cry.  It  is  anachronistic  and  unbecoming 
Let  him  win  his  Waterloo,  and  he’ll  be  quite  sane  after- 
wards  You  will  find  afterwards  that,  with  the  memory 
of  that  victory  behind  him,  he  will  yield  to  you  if  you 
convince  him  of  the  wisdom  of  your  argument  But  I 
hope  you  won’t  too  often,  and  I  don’t  think  you  will 
There  must  be  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  in  every 
household,  and  it  should  be  the  man,  and  you  would 
be  the  first  in  your  barbaric  heart  to  despise  a  man 
that  could  not  absolutely  master  you.  Men  don’t  beat 
their  wives  nowadays  in  our  walk  in  life,  but  I  believe 
every  woman  loves  a  man  more  if  she  knows  he  could. 

Then  don  t  forget  the  art  of  companionship.  At 
present  you  don’t  think  there  is  any  art.  You  want 
just  to  be  with  each,  other  all  you  can,  and  then  you 
feel  the  universe  is  in  tune.  There  is  a  great  art  of 
companionship  for  a  little  later  on.  The  companion 
chip  of  man  and  man  is  often  largely  silent,  but  none 
the  less,  existent.  Women  when  together  regard  silence 
as  a  crime.  You  are  going  to  be  the  companion— the 
life-long  companion — of  a  strong  man.  Most  men  hate 
loneliness;  but  there  is  one  thing  they  hate  more- 
irrelevant  babble.  A  man  loathes  the  type  of 
feminine  mind  that  talks  because  it  is  terrified  by 
silence.  Men  don’t  prattle  to  one  another  like  women 
do.  Be  happy  as  his  silent  companion  in  the  house 
oi,  it  he  wants  it,  in  his  den;  but  his  smoking-room  is 
ins— you  go  as  a  visitor,  when  asked.  You  will  laugh  r 
at  that  now,  but  later  on  you  will  understand.  But 
cion  t,  just  because  the  companionship  is  largely  silent, 
imagine  that  it  does  not  count.  Don’t  think  that  it 
is  immaterial  whether  you  are  in  or  out  when  he  comes 
back  home  It  may  mean  giving  up  fun  occasionally, 
but  as  a  rule  let  him  know  that  he  will  find  you  there 
when  he  wants  you.  Remember  clubs  were  made  for 
lonely  men.  And,  talking  of  clubs,  suggest  to  him  a 
mght  a  week  at  his  club.  Let  him  feel  that  you  and 
home  are  not  a  drag,  but  a  privilege.  Perhaps  ho  ' 
won’t  go  to  his  club.  If  he  does  not  at  first,  offer  it 
again  six  months  later.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  liv- 
with  his  wife.  It  is  equally  good  that  he  should  see 
many  men. 

And — it’s  like  a  sermon — lastly,  finally,  and  in 
conclusion,  avoid  gush.  Oh!  the  love-makincr  L 
sweet  enough  now,  but  don’t  be  disappointed  if  if 
does  not. last.  A  man  may  feel  tremendously  without 
showing  it.  A  woman  is  always  hungry  to  hear  “  I  love 
you !  ”  at  least  once  a  day  all  through  her  married 
life.  It  often  does  not  occur  to  a  man^ to  say  it.  Ho 
takes  it  for  granted.  Don’t  be  hurt  if  he  does,  and 
don’t  try  and  make  him  say  it  by  desperate  displays 
of  affection.  Do  you  remember  “  Mrs.  Dot,”  wasn’t  it’ 

It  had  a  sentence  like  this  :  “  The  woman  who,  after 
twelve  months  of  married  life,  sits  on  the  arm  of  her 
husband  s  chair  and  says,  ‘  Darling,  do  you  love  me  as 
much  as  ever  you  did?’  has  knocked  the  first  nail  in 
love  s  coffin.”  That  ought  to  be  printed  in  red  at  tho 
bottom  of  every  wedding  hymn-sheet. — Your  loving 
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NEWMARKET  NOTES. 


THE  Cesar-e witch  has  excited  no  general  interest  what¬ 
ever,  and  a  worse  field  never  went  to  the  post 
for  any  important  handicap.  The  wretched  “  class  ”  is 
proved  by  the  victory  of  Submit,  who  could  only  just 
beat  a  mere  plater  like  King  Charming  at  Kempton 
Park.  Not  half  the  animals  which  started  had  any 
pretensions  whatever  to  stay  the  course.  I  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  success  of  Laughing  Mirror,  and  Mr.  J.  de 
Rothschild’s  mare  would  probably  have  won  but  for  her 
meeting  with  an  accident  on  Tuesday  night,  when  she 
got  cast  in  her  box.  Laughing  Mirror  appeared  to  be 
decidedly  lame  when  she  went  down  to  the  post,  but  she 
ran  wonderfully  well,  considering  her  condition,  and 
finished  fifth,  being  far  in  front  of  Rushcutter.  People 
were  absurdly  infatuated  about  Mr.  Robinson’s  horse, 
but  there  appeared  no  affinity  with  reason  in  the 
general  craze  for  him.  He  is  a  moderate  horse  at  the 
best,  and  his  success  in  the  Nottingham  Handicap 
really  threw  no  light  on  his  Cesarewitch  prospects, 
although  such  a  trumpeting  was  raised  over  that  per¬ 
formance.  There  was  no  excuse  whatever  for  Rush- 
cutter,  who  held  a  good  place  during  the  early  part 
of  the  race,  but  he  was  hopelessly  beaten  at  the  Bushes. 
Dibs,  whose  victory  in  the  Ebor  Handicap  was  pre¬ 
dicted  in  Truth,  ran  a  good,  honest  horse,  and  he 
was  rather  unlucky  in  being  beaten.  Raytoi  was 
ridden  out  for  a  place,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  really  third  best.  The  feature  of  the  betting  at 
the  finish  was  the  rush  on  Maya,  who  ran  well  for 
nearly  two  miles.  A  lot  of  money  went  on  Old  China, 
who  was  never  dangerous.  I  never  could  see  Altitude’s 
good  chance,  as  her  so-called  fine  form  at  Newbury 
was  all  moonshine.  Peach  was  a  great  tip  at  New¬ 
market,  especially  for  a  place,  but  he  did  not  show 
prominently  at  any  part  of  the  race.  Submit  is  a 
grievously  poor  specimen  of  a  Cesarewitch  winner, 
when  one  recalls  the  many  horses  of  really  high  class 
which  have  won  this  race,  but  he  is  at  least  a  genuine 
stayer  and  thoroughly  game,  for  he  ran  his  finish  out 
in  most  creditable  style.  Submit  hacl  probably  been 
benefited  by  his  race  at  Kempton  Park.  It  is  funny 
that  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel  should  have  won  the  Cesarewitch 
after  all  the  vituperative  cackling  which  was  raised 
by  some  noodles  about  the  scratching  of  Pure  Gem. 

I  read  that  the  hoisting  of  Submit’s  number  as 
winner  of  the  Cesarewitch  was  received  with  a  silence 
which  is  described  as  ££  dead,”  “  depressing,”  and 
freezing.”  If  ever  a  horse  has  been  run  out  steadily 
for  his  engagements  it  is  Submit,  and  he  has  been  a 
most  consistent  performer,  his  public  form  haying  been 
thoroughly  fair  and  square.  The  fact  is,  that  with 
such  an  utterly  miserable  field  anything  might  have 
won  which  could  stay  the  course,  but  the  accident  to 
Laughing  Mirror  was  a  lucky  circumstance  for  the 
winner.  Mr.  Joel  had  a  perfect  right  to  scratch  Pure 
Gem,  and  the  result  of  the  race  proves  that  he  acted 
most  wisely.  As  to  all  the  gabble  about  “  public 
money  ”  being  lost  over  that  horse,  it  is  mere  apple- 
blossom  twaddle  and  humbug.  Every  one  knows,  except 
the  mooncalves  and  addleheads  Avho  believe  in  the 
egregious  daily  betting,  that  when  Pure  Gem  was  the 
nominal  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch  there  was  really  no 
genuine  market  on  the  race. 

I  plumped  for  Greenback  for  the  Clearwell  Stakes, 
and  he  won  with  extreme  ease,  this  being  his  last 
engagement  for  the  present  season.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
position  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  Lord  Villiers’  colt 
when  he  first  came  out,  but  of  late  the  tendency  has 
been  to  depreciate  him.  I  expect  that  in  the  future 
Greenback  will  be  more  distinguished  for  speed  than  for 
stamina.  The  sensation  of  Tuesday  was  the  defeat  of 
Moyglare  for  th.e  Alington  Plate,  which  was  a  tragical 
crash  for  plungers,  as  she  had  been  heavily  backed  at 
6  to  4  in  a  field  of  seventeen,  being  generally  regarded 
as  the  good  thing  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Neumann’s  filly 
cannot  apparently  stay  six  furlongs,  and,  of  course,  the 
heavy  ground  was  against  her.  At  the  last  meeting 


she  had  cantered  away  from  the  Sallie  of  Navarre  colt,, 
who  now  won  the  Alington  Plate,  but  the  distance  was 
then  five  furlongs.  He  is  just  the  stamp  of  animal  to 
run  well  with  deep  going. 

Moyglare  was  not  brought  out  for  the  Cheveley  Park 
Stakes,  and  Yellow  Slave  has  trained  off  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  so  Maid  of  Corinth  had  not  much  to  beat,  and 
she  won  very  easily  at  the  finish.  Salamanca,  who  was 
so  heavily  backed  for  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  at  York, 
was  made  favourite,  but  she  could  only  finish  a  bad 
third,  and  there  must  surely  have  been  some  blunder 
about  her  trial.  A  deplorable  lot  of  fillies  came  out 
for  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  which  was  won  by  Highness, 
who  was  well  backed  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  at 
Doncaster.  The  winner  must  be  exceedingly  moderate, 
as  it  took  her  all  her  time  to  beat  C'urzola,  who  had 
5  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights. 

Charles  O’Malley  Avas  regarded  as  a  good  thing  for 
the  Prendergast  Stakes,  and  odds  were  lavishly  betted 
on  him,  but  he  did  not  begin  well,  and  he  palpably 
refused  to  exert  himself.  He  ran  most  ungenerously 
throughout.  The  Sallie  of  Navarre  colt  followed  up  his 
success  on  Tuesday  by  winning  very  easily  indeed,  after 
he  had  made  all  the  running,  and  he  was  heavily 
backed  by  the  stable.  Charles  O’Malley  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  colt  of  decidedly  doubtful  temper, 
and  I  fear  that-  his  exhibition  in  this  race  proves  that 
he  cannot  be  trusted.  He  is  a  very  smart  colt  indeed 
when  he  is  in  the  mood  to  give  his  best  running. 

There  was  very  stout  and  persistent  fielding  against 
Bayardo  for  the  Champion  Stakes,  but  he  won  easily 
enough,  after  having  been  very  troublesome  before 
getting  to  the  post.  The  race  was  run  at  puddling  pace 
for  nearly  a  mile,  which  suited  White  Eagle  admirably, 
but  Bayardo  got  the  first  run  when  they  began  to  go 
in  earnest,  and  Dean  Swift  had  no  chance  with  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  St.  Leger  winner  will  make  a 
Cup  horse  next  year,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
ought  never  to  have  been  beaten  during  the  past  season. 

There  Was  some  heavy  betting  on  the  Challenge 
Stakes,  and  Sir  Martin  won  easily  from  Priscillian  and 
The  Tower,  but  this  horse  cannot  stay,  and  he  certainly 
is  not  the  marvel  which  some  flighty  enthusiasts  declared 
him  to  be  last  spring.  He  is  now  the  nominal  favourite 
for  the  Cambridgeshire,  but  he  has  quite  enough  weight 
to  carry  in  that  race.  Symon’s  Pride,  who  has  been 
much  fancied  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  was  made  a  hot 
favourite  for  -the  Heath  Plate,  but  was  cleverly  beaten 
by  Baronne.  However,  the  second  carried  off  the 
honours  of  the  race,  as  she-  had  36  lb.  the  worst  of  the 
weights  with  the  winner,  and  she  was  giving  away  a  lot 
of  weight  all  round. 

Neil  Gow  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  chill 
when  he  returned  to  Nexvmarket  from  Kempton  Park, 
so  he  did  not  start  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  colt  Avoulcl  in  any  case  be  all  the  better  for 
a  rest  after  his  very  severe  race  at  Kempton  Park,  but 
his  withdrawal  from  the  NeAvmarket  stake  consider¬ 
ably  diminished  the  interest  of  that  event.  Neil  Gow 
will  not  be  seen  out  again  as  a.  two-year-old,  and  no 
doubt  his  first  race  next  season  will  be  the  Two 
Thousand,  although  he  has  two  engagements  at  the 
Newmarket  Craven  Meeting. 

Writing  a  fortnight  ago,  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Neif  Goav  would  win  the  Imperial  Produce  Plate 
at  Kempton  Park,  even  if  Lemberg  started,  but  that  the 
Manton  colt  “  would  prove  the  best  of  the  public 
lot”  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Neil  Gow  did  win  at 
Kempton  Park,  but  Lemberg  was  withdrawn  from  the 
race  at  the  last  moment.  On  Friday,  Lemberg  won 
the  Middle  Park  Plate,  but  I  fancy  that  if  Neil  Gow 
had  started  he  would  have  been  successful  if  he  had 
come  to  the  post  in  his  Kempton  form.  Lemberg  gave 
7  lb.  and  an  easy  beating  to  the  American  colt,  Whisk 
Broom,  who  was  greatly  fancied  by  the  Newmarket 
people,  but  he  had  no  chance  Avith  Mr.  Fairxe’s  colt. 
After  Lemberg’s  defeat  at  Doncaster  I  wrote  that  he 


Turnberry.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Delightful  for 
Autumn  or  Winter  Holiday.  Charge  for  Golf,  5s.  per  Aveek  for 
Hotel  Visitors.  Sea-Avater  Baths.  Tennis,  BoavIs,  Croquet.  Garage. 
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liad  put  no  heart  into  his  work,  running  ‘dead’  from 
the  start,”  and  that  he  was  evidently  out  of  form  when 
he  started  for  the  Champagne  Stakes.  Lemberg  has 
now  fully  retrieved  his  reputation.  It-  is  odd  that  so 
many  of  the  clever  people  were  convinced  that 
Admiral  Hawke  would  win  the  Middle  Park  Plate  and 
they  backed  him  accordingly,  but  Major  Loder’s’  colt 
cannot  stay,  and  he  need  not  be  thought  of  seriously  in 
connection  with  next  year’s  classic  races.  He  has  fine 
speed,  and  will  win  many  good  T.Y.C.  stakes  if  he 
is  kept  for  events  of  that  class.  The  backers  of  Moy- 
glare  must  have  been  crazy,  for  how  could  she  have 
the  ghost  of  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for  this  race  after 
her  defeat  .earlier  in  the  week?  Merry  Jack  is  a  useful 
colt,  but  he  was  hopelessly  outclassed  on  Friday  He 
may  very  likely  turn  out  a  second  Phaleron. 

Catrail  was  well  backed  for  the  Suffolk  Nursery,  but 
he  lost  many  lengths  at  the  start,  and  he  was  at  once 
hopelessly  out  of  the  race.  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild’s 
colt  is  very  likely  to  win  a  nursery  before  the  close 

runs  again3011’  ^  ^  be  remembered  when  he 

Another  tragical  mishap  in  the  way  of  starting 
aberrakons  was  the  defeat  of  Wheatear  for  the  Autumn 
and  leap.  The  mare  was  backed  down  to  6  to  4  in 
a  field  of  twenty  but  she  got  off  very  badly.  That 

SS'bvT td  w  won  easily  with  a  fair  start  was 
p  oved  by  the  fact  that,  with  all  her  disadvantages 

Perseus3  IT  7whbefen  “  &  len^  The  victor/  of 

surnrisp  +.n*  1’  ^  an  arrant  fluke>  was  a  cracking 

Perseus  TT  1 T  f  th.®  money  was  on  Seacliff. 

erseus  II  had  been  heavily  backed  when  he  was 

beaten  for  the  Great  Eastern  ‘Handicap. 

Writing  ^ a  fortnight  ago,  I  referred  to  the  Royal 

turned  out  *  It  ^  ^haleron’”  and  so  the  race 
turned  out.  It  was  positively  astounding  to  find  the 

bookmakers  fiefding  so  stoutly  for  Princesse  de  Galles 
and  reaHy  there  was  but  little  between  the  pair  in  the 
betting  although  it  seemed  to  be  10  to  1  on  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  colt.  When  it  came  to  racing,  the  filly 
never  had  a  chance,  and  her  backers  soon  realised  the 
huge  error  they  had  committed. 

There  are  sure  to  be  large  fields  at  Newmarket  next 
week  by  all  accounts,  and  there  will  be  some  “  boil- 

series  g°^?  f?r  the  sellinff  plates  and  the  nur¬ 

series.  Tnere  are  forty-one  entries  for  the  Criterion 

Stakes  a  race  which  has  lost  all  its  former  interest 
since  the  course  was  changed.  Tressady,  Brig  of  Ayr 
Seraphine,  Admiral  Hawke,  Santa  Fina,  Maid  M 
Corinth,  and  New  Castle  II.  may  all  start.  I  fancy 
Tressady,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  New'  Castle  II 
were  to  win.  There  are  seventy-one  entries  for  the 
Moulton  Stakes,  « with  £200  added,”  but  the  entrances 
amount  to  £216 !  The  course  will  just  suit  Admiral 
Hawke,  but  Charles  O’Malley  will  win  if  he  will  only 
giTO  fas  best  rtmning  There  are  eighty-nine,  entries 
for  the  Dewhursfe  Plate,  and  the  field  may  include 
Matd  of  Corinth,  Tressady.  E-ochester,  Lemberg  (10  lb 
extra),  Admiral  Hawke  (101b.  extra),  Foxhunt  Whisk 

but°T  n  Syg!?re'  1  Sha11  Plu“P  for  Bod, ester? 
but  shall  confidently  expect  Lemberg  to  again  defeat 


Whisk  Brooim  Tressady  stays  well,  so  he  may  be  able 
to  win  the  Houghton  Stakes  (R.M.),  for  which  race 
there  are  forty-two  entries.  ’ 

^Ceptan?eS  for  the  Free  Handicap  for 
tin  ee-yeai -olds.  Minoru  is  intended  to  run,  but  it  will 
not  surprise  me  if  St.  Victrix  wins  this  race. 

The  Jockey  Club  Cup  should  be  won  by  Amadis 
w  io  is  quite  likely  to  carry  off  next  year’s  Ascot  Cup 
il  he  can  beat  Mirador.  They  are  both  genuine  slaver’ 

ablyTarT  WeU  with  stamina  are  now  lament- 

Thirty-three  horses  are  left  in  for  the  Limekiln 
Stakes,  and  Bayardo  will  win  if  he  starts. 

tionseonSfh°pfrPaPrrSihT-  be0n  covered  with  disserta- 
t  ons  on  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  betting  on  this  handi¬ 
cap  is  reported  daily ;  but  all  sensible  people  will  leave 

unexT6!  a  °  ^  the  day’  as  there  wil1  probably  be 

unexpected  developments  at  the  finish.  Several  dan 

geious  stables  are  doubly  represented,  and  the  move- 
uents  in  a  very  restricted  market  are  really  of  no 
sjerious  importance.  I  shall  predict  the  success  of 
\Wieatear,  who  was  a  very  early  fancy  for  this  handi¬ 
cap,  and  she  will  probably  have  been  benefited  by  her 
iace  last  week.  Shampoo  has  been  a  mysterious  tip 
-ctelv  m  certain  quarters,  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  run 
very  prominently  if  he  starts. 


FIXED-SEAT  ROWING— FOOTBALL — GOLF. 

Last  week  I  referred  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Closes’s  letter  on  tin 
Belgian  rowing  style.  He  said  that  the  Belgians  began 
their  men  on  slides.  The  question  then  forces  itself 
do  we  at  the  universities  give  too  much  time  to  fixed 
seat  rowing  ,  The  freshman  begins  on  fixed  seats.  At 
the  end  of  the  October  term  ho  will  have  college  races  in 
fixed  clinker  eight-  or  four-oared  boats.  Then  he  goes 

Dwf  t+an1Sf  fT  ithe-  LentS  at  Cambridge  and  the 
Torpids  at  Oxford,  having,  if  the  term  is  long,  two  or 

three  weeks  practice  on  slides.  Then  comes  the  short 
May  term,  and  in  that  time  he  has  to  become  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  oarsman  to  row  on  slides  in  a  light  ship  if 
his  college  boat  is  m  the  first  division  of  the  summer 
races.  I  know  that  the  metropolitan  clubs  attribute  the 
ascendancy  of  the  colleges  in  general  at  Henley  and  of 
Leander  m  particular,  to  the  fact  that  the  men  get 
such  a  thorough  training  in  fixed  seat  rowing  It  has 
been  useless  to  point  out  to  these,  clubs  that  London  and 
Thames  held  their  own  and  won  the  Grand  and 
Stewards  m  days  when  the  whole  training  was  practically 
on  slides.  Now  we  have  the  Belgians,  admittedly  less 
physically  fit,  for  they  do  not  train  as  strictly  as  our 
men,  sending  over  winning  crews  who  have  neVer  been 

go  bvfithftd^ef-m  thr  liVeS'  rt  is  Said’  “You  ^n’t 
go  by  the  Belgians,  because  they  are  only  a  few  men 

always  practising  m  the  same  style.”  But  new  names 

appear  m  this  crew,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  theories 

of  the  author  of  ‘  De  NaiurA  Deorum,”  their  selection 

of  membeis  and  their  subsequent  development  as  oars- 

men  whose  success  is  spread  over  a  period  of  years  must 

be  attributed  not  to  chance,  but  to  method.  One 

must  therefore  infer  that  it  is  their  teaching  that  is 
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superior  to  ours,  and  it  is  want  of  knowledge  in  some 
cases  and  pursuit  of  fads  in  others  that  ruins  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  young  oarsmen. 

Turning  now  to  the  universities,  what  is  the  result 
of  the  fixed  seat  training?  The  majority  of  men 
who  row  for  the  university  have  either  been  at.  a 
rowing  school — Eton  heads  the  list,  and  a  majority 
of  Etonians  generally  means  a  win  for  the  crew 

that  has  them— or  else  the  men  have  had  experience 
on  the  tideway  before  going  to  the  university.  In 
other  words,  speaking  broadly,  one  may  say  that  the 
majority  of  university  oars  are  not  the  result  of 

the  fixed  seat  teaching.  As  to  those  men  who  go 
up  as  freshmen  and  never  have  touched  an  oai  before' 
they  are  tubbed,  who  get  their  blues  in  their 
second  or  third  year,  the  impartial  inquirer  may 
well  suggest  that  they  acquire  merit,  not  because  of, 
but  in  spite  of,  fixed  seat  rowing.  In  other  words  they 
have  had  a  sufficient  preliminary  training  on  fixed  seats 
by  the  end  of  the  October  term  to  enable  them  to 

begin  slides  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  term.  By 

the  May  term  they  would  have  trained  on  sufficiently 
to  find  themselves  good  enough  to  take  on  the  light 
ship  with  comfort.  As  it  is  at  present,  aftei  barely 
five  weeks  on  slides  and  in  a  tub  ship,  a  novice  finds 
himself  in  his.  light  ship  with  the  . Mays  or  Eights  weeks 
barely  three  weeks  ahead.  It  is-  small  wonder  then 
that  the  majority  of  college  oarsmen  exhibit  indifferent 
form  in  these  races  and  show  faults  of  style  which 
may  be  ineradicable  because  they  have  had  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  in  a  moment  to  new  surroundings. 
It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  for  the  novice  a 
.course  of  fixed  seat  rowing  is  necessary.  But  as  slides 
are  the  end  and  object  of  the  training,  and  as  slides 
require  a  lot  of  patient  teaching  and  application  in 
order  to  thoroughly  master  them,  it  would  seem  xhat  it 
would  be  better  to  devote  more  time  to  slides.  It  is 
rumoured,  I  see  the  Field  says,  that  at  Camoiidge 
slides  may  be  used  for  the  Lents.  The  experiment  will  be 
interesting,  and  it  would  be  well  that-  the  matter  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed.  But  in  any  such  discussion 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  the  veteran 
oarsman  is  in  rowing  matters  the  most  hide-bound  Tory 
that  ever  existed.  His  prejudices  are  very  great.  The 
question  that  he  will  have  to  answer  is,  does  the  present 
system  turn  out  a  reasonable  percentage  of  reasonably 
good  oarsmen?  The  percentage  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
very  small.  Probably  iust  as  good  men  would  be 
turned  out  by  London  and  Thames  if  they  were  properly 
coached.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  teaching.  Very 
few  men  can  coach,  though  everybody  who  has  had  his 
first  boat  colours  thinks  he  is  capable  of  tubbing  a 
fresher.  The  Belgian  success  may  be  due  to  good 
coaching.  The  inference,  then,  is  that  with  reasonably 
•good  coaching  such  a  lengthy  period  of  fixed  seat 


rowing  as  at  present  obtains  at  the  universities  is  not 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  first  class  oar,  and 
that  greater  time  should  be  spent  on  slides. 

****** 

The  president  of  the  Football  League  objects  to  the 
Players’  Union  having  the  power  to  strike.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Union  is  going  to  ha.ve_this  powmr  then 
the  Football  Association  ought  not  to  recognise  the 
Union.  The  League  is  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Bentley  considers  the  players  are  well 
treated,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  strike  clause,  and 
he  objects  to  the  Trades  Union  Federation  interiering 
in  what  is  primarily  a  sport.  I  thought  that  sort  of 
twaddle  was  dead.  But  if  Mr.  Bentley  thinks  he  is 
going  to  deny  the  players  the  right  of  organisation 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  F.  A.,  Ltd.,  can  order  a 
lock-out.  It  did  so  when  it  stopped  men’s  wages  and 
forbade  them  to  play  because  they  joined  the  Union. 
The  Football  League  can  do  the  same.  It  can  refuse 
to  play  any  men  who  are  Union  men.  It  can,  with 
the  assistance  of  F.  A.,  Ltd.,  harass  the  men,  who  are 
powerless  to  resist  unless  they  can  organise.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  men  can  only  effect  their  objects  by 
striking.  It  may  that  they  can  only  resist  tyranny  by 
being  in  a  position  to  strike  if  necessary.  Their 
organisation  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  was  such 
that  the  F.  A.  and  the  League  were  only  able  to  carry 
on  the  business  by  giving  in.  F.  A.,  Ltd.,  would  have 
had  to  force  a  lock-out.  Mr.  Bentley,  as  president  of 
the  Football  League,  may  talk  about  sport.  But  his 
sporting  colleagues  are  keen  buyers  and  sellers  of  men’s 
services.  If  the  players  are  properly  treated  there  will 
never  be  occasion  to  strike.  But  if  F.  A.,  Ltd,,  can¬ 
not  abrogate  its  wage  limit  rules  and  the  men  demand 
their  abolition,  then  the  League  will  either  have  to 
secede  from  the  Association  or  else  ostracise  the  clubs 
that  are  agaiiist  the  abolition.  The  men’s  organisa¬ 
tion,  too,  will  in  such  circumstances  be  useful  to  Mr. 
Bentley  in  that  respect.  They  will  refuse  to  play 
against  clubs  or  for  clubs  that  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  wage  limit.  If  matters  come  to  a 
crisis  and  the  amateur  clubs,  the  rump  that  is  left 
F.  A.,  Ltd.,  prove  recalcitrant,  F.  A.,  Ltd.,  will  drum 
them  out  as  unceremoniously  as  were  those  who  formed 
the  Amateur  Football  Association.  Lord  Kinnaird  and 
his  friends  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chances.  They 
will  not  quarrel  to  the  death  with  .either  the  League 
or  the  Players’  Union.  The  players  bring  the  grist 
to  F.  A.  Ltd.’s  mill  in  Holborn. 

My  prognostications  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
standard  of  Rugby  football  in  the  metropolis  seem 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  After  a  most  interesting  game 
the  Newport  team  only  just  beat  Blackheath  by  a 
goal  to  a  try.  And  so  Newport  kept  their  unbeaten 
record  on  the  Rectory  Field.  Fortunately,  there  is 


study  music 
reat  masters  of  to-day 


EVERY  living  musician  of  note  has  enthusiastically  approved  of  the  Pianola 
Piano,  because  they  realise  that  it  is  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  means 
whereby  everyoue  can  produce  music  for  himself.  So  highly,  in  fact,  do  they 
regard  the  Pianola  Piano  that  in  very  many  instances  they  have  specially  indic¬ 
ated  interpretations  of  compositions  which  anyone  can  reproduce  by  the  aid  of  the 
Metrost.yle,  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  m  music,  and  one  which  can  only 
be  secured  in  the  Pianola  Piano. 

So  when  you  have  bought  your  Pianola  Piano  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  play  all 
there  is  of  music,  hut  you  will  be  able  to  play  a  great  deal  of  it  under  what  is 
practically  the  direct  tuition  of  the  greatest  living  authorities,  for  when  you  use 
the  Metrostyle  you  play  music  exactly  as  they  have  played  it.  In  this  way  you 
arc  able  to  base  your  own  interpretations  on  authoritative  renderings,  and  are 
actually  studying  music  under  the  great  masters  of  to-day. 

You  can,  if  you  care  to,  pay  for  the  Pianola  Piano  almost  at  your  own  convenience, 

and  receive  the  full  value  of  your  present  piano  in  part  exchange.  -  . 

Why  not  write  for  full  particulars  to-day,  specifying  Catalogue  “T.T.”? 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  COMPANY, 

/EOLIAN  HALL, 

11.5.6.7,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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every  evidence  that  the  metropolitan  clubs  are  not 
merely  acquiring  the  clever  tactics  of  the  Welsh  in  the 
matter  of  combination,  but  they  are  playing  on  honour¬ 
able  and  sportsmanlike  lines.  There  are  no  shady 
dodges.  There  is  good  honest  tackling.  There  is 
absence  of  foul  play,  and  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  obeyed. 


■X- 


Thanks  to  the  women,  or  rather  to  one  woman _ and 

flunk  of  this,  you  starving  Suffragettes— the  honour  of 
British  sport  has  been  raised  where  it  most  needed 
raising.  Miss  Campbell  has  won  the  Ladies’  Golf 
Championship  of  America.  The  daughters  of  the 
screeching  eagle  and  the  maidens  of  the"  star-spangled 
banner  have  been  laid  low.  The  British  male  golfer 
skulks  at  home.  He  goes  not  forth  to  avenge  the 
h  lodden  of  Travis.  Has  the  Royal  and  Ancient  no 
player  to  fight  for  Scotland  a  Bannockburn  in  the 
Amateur  Championships  in  the  States?  Mr.  Norman 
Boasc,  the  diplomatist,  is  a  scratch  player. 

.  f,  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
U+  w  “ual  rounds  of  the  News  of  the  World  competition 
at  Walton  Heath,  Ball,  the  winner,  was  at  no  time  in 
any  match  down  to  any  of  his  opponents.  This  is  a 
record  that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


A  ^  High  Court  has  given  its  decision  on  the 

lx.  motor  scout  question,  and  the  result  is  what 
every  one  expected.  Their  lordships  made  short  work 
of  the  Automobile  Association's  ingenious  plea,  which 
has  done  duty  so  long  outside  the  Courts,  that  their 
patrols  helped  merely  to  prevent  motorists  from 
breaking  the  law,  and  decided  that  the  systematic 
warning  of  drivers  of  the  existence  of  a  specific  trap 
amounted  unquestionably  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
police  in.  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  gave  judgment 
accordingly.  There  was  just  a  crumb  of  comfort  for 
the  motorist  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  dictum  that 
one  driver  could  give  another  a  friendly  warning  as  to 
he  existence  of  a  trap  without  breach  of  the  law  but 
this,  of  course,  did  not  touch  the  case  of  the  scout,  and 
the  Association  has  already  taken  steps  to  meet  the 
situation,  as  the  following  notice  which  has  been  issued 
to  its  members  indicates: — - 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Committee  that  the  services  of  the 
patiols  can  be  much  more  effectively  rendered  if  members  will 
make  a  point  of  stopping  to  interrogate,  the  patrols  whenever 
information  or  assistance  is  required.  L  v  r 

b/ratrols™™  °f  (kiS  PlaH  Ca™  WlU  UOt  in  fvtH:r-  be  st0PPed 

Now  it  might  be  thought  that  this  arrangement  would 
entail  considerable  inconvenience,  since  motorists  do 
not  want  to  have  to  stop  and  interrogate  every  patrol 
on  the  road,  but  m  practice  it  is  not  really  necessary 
to  do  this,  since  if  the  scout  salutes  the  driver  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  road  is  clear,  and  only  if  he 


fails  to  do  this  is  it  needful  to  stop  and  inquire  The 
difference  between  this  system  and  the  old  one  is  obvious 
enough.  In  the  particular  case  in  question  the  scout 
took  up  his  station  actually  alongside  the  police,  and 
gave  warning  of  their  presence  to  cars  alleged  expressly 
by  the  police  to.  have  been  previously  exceeding  the 
limit  a  point  this  last  on  which  the  judges  laid  parti¬ 
cular  stress.  Clearly  a  purely  general  warning  of  the 
,  sort  now  given  is  quite  another  affair.  It  is  an  open 
question,  therefore,  if  the  decision  will  greatly  help 

t  e  police,  though  it  is  certainly  a  score  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

_  The  announcement  that  the  revival  of  the  Grand 
Prix  race  next  year  is  contemplated  by  the  French 
motoring  authorities  is  interesting,  though  personally 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  time  has  gone  by  now 
for  any  more  motor  road  racing,  with  all  its  attendant 
expense,  inconvenience,  and  danger.  Certainly  if  it  be 
true  that  a  race  between  cars  of  absolutely  unrestricted 
horse-power  is  contemplated  next  year  there  would  be 
ground  for  considerable  misgiving. 

Such  a  move  would  be  in  the  wrong  direction  alto¬ 
gether.  The  only  kind  of  motor-racing— on  the  open 
road,  at  all  events — for  which  there  is  any  sort*  of 
justification  is  that  in  which  the  engine  capacity 
is  ligoiously  restricted  so  as  to  ensure  the  maximum 
efficiency  being  developed,  and  what  can  be  done  in 
this  way  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  marvellous 
results  which  have  been  attained  with  “  four-inch  ” 
engines  in  this  country.  When  the  dimensions  of  these 
engines  were  originally  prescribed  for  the  Tourist 
Trophy  race  it  was  supposed  that  a  maximum  speed  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour  at  the  outside  was  about  all  that 
would  he  attained  by  them.  Now  such  engines  have 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  speeds  of  over  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  Tourist  Trophy  race  were 
ever  revived  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  much 
smaller  dimensions  in  order  to'  keep  the  speeds  within 
reasonable  limits  ;  and  this  is  the  right  way  to  go  to 
;work. 

Designers  should  be  cut  down  more  and  more,  and 
in  that  way  be  encouraged  and  compelled  to  improve 
their  engines  and  develop  their  efficiency  in  every 
possible  way.  In  this  way  the  race  would  serve  a 
practical  purpose,  and  the  whole  motoring  community 
would  benefit.  The  French  proposal,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  based  on  absolutely  the  wrong  principle,  apart 
-  altogether  from  the  obvious  unsatisfactoriness  of  all 
contests  in  which  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  for 
one  and  all.  Inevitably  with  unrestricted  engine  limits 
cars  of  varying  sizes  would  be  entered,  and  what 
possible  benefit  could  result  from  a  race  of  this  sort 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

The  dispute  over  the  Blackpool  and  Doncaster 
aviation  meetings  has  been  unfortunate,  but  I  hardly 
imagine  that  the  results  will  be  very  serious,  for  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  while  aviators  disobeying  the  Aero 
Club  render  themselves  “liable  to  disqualification  ”  sub¬ 
sequently,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  penalty  will 
necessarily  be  imposed,  and  doubtless  in  this  case  the 
Aeio  dub  and  the  International  Aeronautical  Federa- 
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tion,  which  it  represents  in  this  country,  will  deem  it 
advisable  to  temper  their  action  with  mercy. 

On  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  however,  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  the  Aero  Club  is  in  the  right 
in  the  stand  it  has  taken.  Without  imputing  any  inten¬ 
tional  sin  to  the  Doncaster  promoters,  they  made  the 
mistake  of  not  consulting  the  ruling  organisation  before 
fixing  up  contracts  with  the  various  aviators  whom  they 
approached,  and  at  the  same  time  they  seem  to  have 
allowed  the  latter  to  suppose  that  the  necessary  official 
support  had  been  obtained.  Then,  when  difficulties 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  date  they  proposed  clashing 
with  that  of  Blackpool,  they  illogically  turned  round 
and  repudiated  the  authority  of  the-  body  whose  sanction 
they  had  previously  sought.  As  to  the  desirability  of 
having  some  kind  of  ruling  body  in  the  case  of  a  move¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  any  sort  of  control  be  exer- 
eised  over  undesirable  practices. 

In  the  case  of  aviation,  the  body  constituted  for 
this  purpose  in  this  country  is  the  Aero  Club, 
and  as  such  its  authority  should  be  supported,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  views  which  may  be  held  as  to  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  its  decision  in  this  particular 
case.  This  is  really  a  minor  point.  The  main  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  the  Aero  Club  is  the  recognised  ruling 
body,  that  it  has  given  its  decision,  and  that  its 
authority  should  be  upheld.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Club  is,  I  believe,  only  carrying  out  the  deliberately 
adopted  policy  of  the  International  Aeronautical  Federa¬ 
tion  in  prohibiting  simultaneous  meetings.  At  the  same 
time,  in  view  of  the  misunderstanding  and  general  lack 
of  knowledge,  pardonable  at  the  outset  of  a  new  move¬ 
ment,  which  have  largely  contributed  to  the  present 
imbroglio,  no  doubt  the  offenders  will  be  let  off  this 
time,  on  the  understanding  that  they  do  not  do  it  again. 

Two  useful  books  for  motor  tourists  in  France  are 
the  Continental  Tyre  Co.’s  “French  Road  Atlas”  and 
“  Continental  Guide  Routier, ”  published  at  4s.  and  2s. 
respectively.  Both  works  are  comprehensive  and 
accurate  and  as  useful  as  anything  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  obtained. 


WOMAN. 

GIRLS  AND  EXAMS. 

WE  hear  a  good  deal  less  of  the  minor  examination 
craze  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  Yet  the 
examination  results  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
locals  published  recently  were  long  enough  to  make  it 
obvious  that  they  are  still  cause  of  relief — or  discomfort 
—to  considerable  numbers. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  examining  epidemic,  as  far  as 
it  concerned  girls,  was  a  good  deal  more  comprehen¬ 
sible  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  still  the  early 
days  of  the  high  school  regime ;  to  enter  for  examina¬ 
tions  on  the  same  terms  as  boys— with  the  chance  of 
succeeding  even  better  than  a  boy— was  infinitely 
flattering  to  girls,  who  for  so  long  had  been  “  only 
girls.”  The  advertising  opportunities  to  head-mistresses 
were  irresistible.  And  so  it  happened  that  no  self- 
respecting,  middle-class  family  was  willingly  without 
its  feminine  prodigy,  in  whose  bedroom  hung  framed 
trophies  of  minor  examination  success.  Yet  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  mothers  who  themselves  have  under¬ 
gone  the  minor  examination  ordeal  can  yet  permit  their 
daughters  of  to-day  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It  is  true 
that  to  teach  certificates  are  necessary,  yet  personally 
I  should  not  feel  inclined  to  pin  my  faith  to  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  the  certificate-holder  who  had  obtained  it  in 
her  early  teens  or  earlier.  The  examination-girl  is  a 
hotbed  for  future  “  nerves.”  At  a  time  in  her  life  when 
she  is  least  able  to  bear  extra  strain  and  excitemeRt, 
when  she  is  most  sensitive — a  condition  that  nature 
often  rectifies  with  the  Backfisch  somnolescence,  so 
trying  to  ambitious  parents — when  she  is  growing  in 
every  direction,  she  is  submitted  to  an  ordeal 
which  necessarily  entails  either  unhealthy  elation  or 
humiliating  disappointment. 


Of  the  more  advanced  examinations  I  say  nothing; 
at  least,  the  girl  is  more  fitted  to  bear  the  strain. 
They  are,  moreover,  necessary  if  she  is  to  enter  any  of 
the  professions.  But  for  the  greater  number  of  girls 
the  raison  d'etre  of  minor  examinations  is  nothing  more 
than  “  dandy,”  either  on  the  part  of  themselves  or  of 
their  schools.  Examinations  are  a  stimulus,  it  is  often 
pleaded ;  so  is  doping.  Girls  who  have  to  pass  exami¬ 
nations  for  their  profession  should,  it  is  urged,  have 
some  experience  of  less  important  examinations ;  as 
well  say  that  s'tage-fright  may  be  overcome  by  school 
theatricals.  The  local  examinations  are  preludes  to  a 
degree,  it  is  affirmed ;  this  is  more  often  than  not  quite 
untrue.  Take  the  case  of  the  girl  who  is  to  work  for  a 
degree  and  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  There  are  numbers  of  her,  and  she  works  for 
a  London  degree.  The  first  examination  for  this — 
matriculation — is  one  of  which  not  the  least  merit  is 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  More 
often  it  is  passed  at  eighteen  or  after.  The  girl  who 
passes  it  must  have  a  good  all-round  education. 
For  this  examination  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals 
are  in  no  sens'e  any  preparation.  Yet  they  are  often 
used  by  head-mistresses  ostensibly  for  this  purpose, 
really  to  swell  the  list  of  their  scholastic  triumphs. 
Thus  the  girl  is  allowed  to  squander  her  nervous 
strength  in  side  issues  which  cannot  but  undermine  her 
whole  expansion. 

How  readily  the  minor  examination  system  lends 
itself  to  cramming  is  being  realised  by  naval  examiners, 
who  now  endeavour  to  test  a  boy’s  common  sense  rather 
than  his  power  of  retaining  isolated  facts.  Far  more  on 
these  lines  are  the  French  examinations.  A  small  French 
child  of  my  acquaintance  was  questioned  by  a  kindly 
examiner,  who  asked  her  to  name  Napoleon’s  wives.  The 
child  replied  correctly,  and  then,  to  see  whether  she  had 
ever  thought  about  the  subject,  she  was  asked  which 
she  thought  Napoleon  liked  best.  “  Marie  Louise,”  she 
replied,  adding  voluntarily :  “  Parcequ’elle  lui  donna 
un  fils.”  In  this  country  we  might  have  put  another 
question ;  the  principle  remains'  the  same,  however. 
Girls  have  the  cramming  instinct  more'  strongly  than 
boys.  Thus  a  student  elected  to  take  chemistry  in  a 
certain  examination.  Without  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
ment  she  learnt  by  heart  from  a  cram-book  accounts  of 
experiments  and  passed  well.  To-day  she  barely  knows 
the  meaning  of  H20.  The  same  may  be  said  of  girls’ 
Latin,  elementary  science,  and  so  forth,  taught  them 
not  from  the  beginning,  but  crammed  in  a  year  or  so 
in  order  to  pass  examinations. 

I  am,  however,  considering  the  girl’s  physical 
strength  rather  than  her  minor  erudition.  A  “  school 
for  mothers  ”  who  approve  examinations  would  be  quite 
as  profitable  to  the  nation  as  those  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  teething,  feeding,  or  infantile 
disease. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XX. — A  Matrimonial  Tragedy. 

“Is  there  no  escape  for  me?” 

Mrs.  Foster  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  down,  and 
yet  I  never  admired  her  more- — my  admiration  was 
wholly  impersonal — than  when  she  pulled  herself 
together  with  an  effort  to  listen  to  whatever  I  might 
have  to  say.  In  the  first  flush  of  her  youth  she  had 
loved  Dick  Foster  and  married  him.  We  all  knew  it 
was  a  mistake.  He  was  animal,  mere  animal, 
spiritualised  for  half  an  hour  by  an  ephemeral  passion, 
She  was  perfect  woman,  intensely  spiritual,  to  whom 
marriage  was  the  only  sacrament  that  made  even  a  kiss 
a  possibility.  And  now  she  had  found  him  out. 

“  Do  you  know  for  certain,”  I  asked  her  gently,  “  that 
he  has  been  unfaithful  to  you  ?  ” 

She  bowed  her  head  in  miserable  assent,  and  then 
it  was  she  uttered  those  sad  words  : 

“  Is  there  no  escape  for  me  ?  ” 

“  No  real  escape,”  I  answered,  “  only  judicial  separa¬ 
tion,  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  cruelty  or  desertion  as 
Well.  Sometimes  there  are  other  things,  but  they  won’t 
touch  any  ordinary  case.” 


“And  what  is  cruelty ? ” 

“  That  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  Court  looks  at 
each  case  as  it  stands;  and  lately  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  require  rather  stronger  evidence  on  this 
point  than  was  formerly  the  case.  But  taking  it  gener¬ 
ally,  a  wife  has  to  prove  that  her  husband  has  so  treated 
her  as  to  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  her,  or  has  caused 
her  reasonable  apprehension  of  suffering  or  injury, 
physically  or  mentally.’7  J 


rt  happens  I  shall  sink  my  pride  and  ring  the  bell, 
lhe  servants  must  know.  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.” 

I  bade  her  farewell,  and  wondered  whether  those 
who  deprecate  divorce  know  the  side  we  of  the  law 
know-  the  appalling  servitude  and  slavery  to  which 
divorce  and  death  hold  the  twin  and  only  keys  of  escape. 

A  MERRY  SAINT. 


“Is  drunkenness  no  cruelty?  ”  I  have  never  heard 
such  bitterness  in  a  woman’s  voice 

Alas!  no;  there  must  be  acts  of  violence  as  well, 
or  something  to  bring  it  within  the  definition  I  gave  you 
just  now  It  always  seems  to  me  so  hopelessly  unjust 
that  it  should  be  so.  A  girl  may  marry  a  man  in  all 
the  freshness  of  her  youth,  and  in  perfect  trust,  and 

len  awake  too  late  to  find  she  has  married  a  drunkard. 
It  is  awful.” 

,  '  Th"d’  imy  °hild  died’”  And  again  ^  was  all 
she  could  do  to  keep  from  breaking  down. 

“  Has  he  ever  struck  you  ?  ” 
hurt16  Waited  bef°16  answerin§-’  and  the  silence  almost 

m  “Ye+f  She  Said  in  a  low  tone>  “hQ  has  struck  me 
01  e  than  once  when  he  was  intoxicated.  And  no 

luman  being  but  you  has  ever  heard  that  confession. 
1  have  tried  to  face  the  world  bravely.  I  think  the 

blow  to  my  pride  would  have  hurt  more  than  the  blow 
on  my  body. 

“  That’s  very  unfortunate.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“  I  mean  this  :  your  evidence  of  cruelty  by  itself  is 
not  enough..  There  must  be  some  corroboration.  If  he 
c  oes  it  again,  show  the  bruises  to  your  mother,  and 
low  them  to  a  doctor.  You  must  sacrifice  your  pride 
foi  the  sake  of  your  freedom.”  ^ 

“  And  what  about  desertion  ?  ” 

Why,  has  he  ever  threatened  to  leave  you?” 

“He  has  never  .said  so  to  me,  but  I  should  never  be 
,  prised  if  he  went  away.  You  see  we  both  have 
plenty  of  money.  He  knows  how  I  hate  his  habits.  I 
think  I  make  him  feel  ashamed.  I  can’t  talk  plainly— 
oh!  I  suppose  I  must— but  I  should  not  wonder  if 
some  day  his  unfaithfulness  became  more  and  more 
permanent  and  he  left  our  house  altogether  for  the 
other,  where  no  doubt  the  feeling  of  shame  he  has  with 
me  would  be  absent.  But  then  that  means  a  weary 
wait  of  two  years,,  doesn’t  it?”  J 

,  ^°^lf  a  busba:nd  deserts  his  wife,  she  may  apply 

to  the  Court  for  what  is  known  as  an  order  for  the 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  If  the  husband  does  not 
compiy  with  that— and  your  husband  would  not— the 
disobedience  to  that  order  of  the  Court  is  equivalent 
to  two  years’  desertion,  and  then  you  can  start  at  once 
and  petition  for  a  divorce.” 

“  But  must  1  So  on  living  in  the  house  and  waiting?” 

“No;  my  advice  to  you  is  this.  If  you  think  he  is 
likely  to  strike  you  again,  it  might  be  worth  while 
staying  there  until  he  does,  and  then  we  can  get 
evidenoe  of  the  blows  in  the  way  I  have  suggested'to 
you.  Failing  that,  you  are  entitled  to  leave  the  house— 
and  that  will  be  desertion  on  his  part,  not  on  yours.  In 
this  way,  desertion  is  not  tested  by  asking  whether  the 
husband  or  wife  left  the  home  first.  It  depends  on 
whose  conduct  causes  the  breaking  up  of  the  home. 

I  here  is  no  real  difference  between  the  husband  who 
leaves  his  wife  and  the  one  whose  behaviour  is  such  that 
the  wife  is  compelled  to  leave  him.  No  woman  is 
bound  to  go  on  living  with  a  man  who  is  persistently 
unfaithful  to  her.”  y 

She  looked  up  at  me,  and  I  saw  the  dawn  of  hope 
reviving  in  .her  eyes.  1 

I  wish  I  had  known  all  this  earlier,”  she  said;  “it 
would  have  saved  me  untold  misery.  But  I  felt  I 
could  not  talk— -that  I  could  only  suffer  in  silence.  I 
dont  think  I  shall  have  long  to  wait  for  the  blows. 
They  have  become  very  frequent  of  late.  Next  time 


It  is  an  established  convention  that  good  women  have 
no  sense  of  humour.  The  Lauras  and  Amelias,  Herns 
and  Ophelias,  Agneses  and  Little  Dorrits,  would  startle 
us  if  they  laughed.  They  are  pale,  gentle,  and  sweet; 
they  smile  when  they  perceive  that  there  is  a  joke 
going  on ,  they  are  fit  for  the  stained  glass  windows 
of  churches,  but  they  have  little  in  common  with  life, 
which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  frequently  fun¬ 
niest  when  it  is  most  tragic.  They  would  rather  be 
pierced  by  a  misfortune  than  guard  themselves  by  an 
appreciation  of  its  comedy.  Of  course,  one  meets  them 
m  i  eal  life,  but  if  they  are  as  colourless  as  their 
portraits,  they  are  usually  less  saintly  too. 

Why  holiness  and  humour  should  be  incompatible 
has  puzzled  the  merry-minded  since  centuries  before 
Calvin  was  thought  of.  Some  of  the  saintliest  saints 
have  enjoined  laughter.  St.  Francis  did,  but  possibly 
he  exhorted  more  to  the  laughter  of  joy  than  the 
laughter  of  humour.  It  is  this  latter  which  sweetens 
the  life  of  St.  Teresa  of  Spain,  and  keeps  it  healthy 
and  strong  under  a  mass  of  'morbid  opportunities 
afforded  by  visions  and  fastings  and  the  hearing  of 
s-  “Smut  Teresa  of  Spain,”  by  Helen  Hester 
Colvill  (Methuen),  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  far  the 
saint  was  sympathetic  to  Englishwomen  of  this  century. 
The  only  likeness  Miss  Colvill  herself  can  find  in  her 
well-meaning  book  is  that  St.  Teresa  was  so  fond  of 
soap  and  water  that  it  is  only  a  marvel  that  her 
astonished  country  people  did  not  hand  her  memory 
down  rather  as  an  eccentric  than  as  a  saint.  According 
to  Spanish  ideas,  one  of  the  crimes  of  the  converted 
Moois  was  that  they  “washed  even  in  December.” 

There  is  one  poim  more  in  which  St.  Teresa  comes 
into  line  with  ourselves,  although  Miss  Colvill  scarcely 
points  out  the  likeness  with  sufficient  emphasis.  St. 
Teresa’s  humour  is  of  a  sturdy  quality  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised  in  an  age  of  “brain-fag”  and 
nei  ve-cures.  Whatever  religion  one  may  profess, 
whatever  the  wrongs  or  the  rights  of  St.  Teresa’s  visions 
and  voices,  whatever  the  estimation  in  which  conventual 
life  is  now  held,  the  life  of  this  saint  possesses  a  per- 
manent  value  as  a,  sermon  on  the  feasibility  of  beiim 
good  and  amused  at  the  same  time.  Someone  said  a 
little  time  ago  that  it  was  a  pity  that  in  the  majority 
of  modern  novels  all  the  interesting  women  were  so 
bad  and  all  the  bad  women  were  so  interesting.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  someone  would  set  to  work 
to  draw  a,  St.  Teresa  as  an  up-to-date  heroine.  There 
is  something  more  virile  than  mere  saintliness  about  a 
woman  who,  when  nearly  drowned  with  all  her  nuns 
on  a  journey,  expostulated  with  the  “  dear  Lord  ”  on  the 
trials  He  was  sending  them,  and  when  the  inward  voice 
assured  her  that  this  was  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
all  His  friends,  inquired  if  that  was  why  He  had  so 
few? 

Humour  usually  involves  something  of  that  fatal 
quality  of  seeing  a  thing  from  two  points  of  view; 
that  is  why  it  is  seldom  supposed  to  go  with  saintliness! 

St.  Teresa  had  a  great  deal  of  scepticism  in  her  nature; 
she  never  had  a  vision  or  heard  a  voice  without  seareh- 
ing  vigorously  for  some  other  than  supernatural  cause 
for  it;  and  she  records  many  “miracles”  in  which  it 
is  obvious  that  she  herself  only  half  believed.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  was  only  a  factor  in  her  extreme  devout¬ 
ness  when  she  was  convinced,  and  a  little  doubt  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  humour  which  made  her 
joyous  in  both  earthly  and  heavenly  things. 

She  begins  a  letter  to  a  prioress  of  a  distant  con¬ 
vent  :  “  May  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  your 
reverence,  my  daughter,  whose  indisposition  grieves 
me  much.  I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me 
that  I  can’t  care  so  much  about  the  complaints  of  the 
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prioress  here !  ”  She  nursed  a  nun  through  a  distress¬ 
ing  illness,  and  then  pra.yed  that  God  might  send  her 
a  similar  trial  to  bear  for  His  sake,  but  first  that  He 
•would  send  her  strength  to  hear  it!  And  her  directions 
to  her  nuns  are  full  of  a,  humorous  common-sense  which 
is  delightful  reading  to-day.  She  was  a  woman  of 
singular  strength  and  sweetness  of  character,  even  more 
charming  than  Dorothea  in  “  Middlernaroh,”  who  was 
drawn  from  her.  And  she  had  the  great  gift  of  laughter. 
*  *  *  *  *  *. 

How  to  he  happy  though  dull  would  seem  to  be  the 
moral  of  “  Happiness,”  hy  Maud  Stepney  Rawson 
(Methuen,  6s.).  The  affected  Mrs.  Lessimore,  who  “  had 
the  air  of  a  very  perfect  cabbage  rose,”  and  mis¬ 
managed  the  love  affairs  of  her  ephemeral  daughter, 
Pansy,  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  conventional 
James  Telham,  and  the  numbers  of  high-souled  women. 
The  end  of  the  book  rather  resembles  “  David  Copper- 
field,”  except  that  Pansy  runs  away  instead  of  dying. 
There  are  some  good  ideas  in  “  Plappiness,”  but  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  “  Re-birth  ” 
(Greening,  6s.),  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  uninspired 
writer.  Mr.  Rathmell  Wilson  is  evidently  an  admirer 
of  “  those  strange,  beautiful  books  by  Victoria  Cross.” 
Hence,  perhaps,  a  hero,  who  meets  a  young  woman  on 
a  moor  at  dead  of  night,  where  they  speak  “  without 
an  introduction — to  Percival’s  mind  one  of  the  most 
daring  things  the  moor  had  ever  seen.”  She  runs 
away,  and  after  treating  at  least  one  woman  very 
badly  he  finds  her  just  as  his  play  has  become  a  huge 
success,  and  they  go  home.  Home  together  in  a  cab  ! 

In  “  Vivian  ”  Mr.  Maxwell  excelled  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  blouse  shop.  In  “  Seymour  Charlton  ”  (Hut¬ 
chinson,  6s.)  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  shop-keeping 
efforts  of  Mr.  Copland,  his  heroine’s  father.  Through 
a  series  of  accidents  Gladys  Copland  leaves  the  second¬ 
hand  shop  in  Chelsea  to  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Brent¬ 
wood.  Having  loved  her  before  these  unforeseen 
honours  fell  upon  him,  Brentwood  eventually  finds  her 
a  little  lacking.  The  function  of  a  party  lord  is  well 
described,  as  are  also  Gladys’  naive  comments  upon  it. 
Irene  Malcolmson  is  an  unpleasant  incident  in  the 
career  of  the  immaculate  Brentwood.  “  Seymour  Charl¬ 
ton  ”  is  a  book  with  a  rare  quality  of  improving  towards 
the  end.  Unwieldy  in  shape,  it  yet  contains  some 
excellent  characterisation,  and  some  vivid  passages  on 
ordinarily  dull  subjects. 

In  “Margaret  Hever”  (Duckworth,  6s.)  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Martindale  endeavours  to  show  the  difference 
between  love  based  upon  everything  but  instinct, 
and  loved  based  solely  upon  instinct.  Margaret 
Hever  becomes  engaged  to  Richard  Cheyne,  the  great 
writer,  years  older  than  herself.  She  imagines  herself 
content,  though  the  somewhat  objectionable  Hume  dis¬ 
turbs  her  strangely.  Finally  she  discovers  that  she 
loves  him.  How  she  solves  the  problem  must  be  left 
for  the  reader  to  discover. 

The  author  of  “  Marcia  in  Germany  ”  has  just 
brought  out  “  Hedwig  in  England  ”  as  a  pendant. 
That  Hedwig  finds  very  little  to  admire  here  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  for  she  spent  her  time  in  two  of  the  most 
unpleasant  families  conceivable.  The  first  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  familiar  types:  the  quiet  husband  who  is  a 
distinguished  soldier,  the  gay  and  pretty  wife,  her 
scornful  daughter  who  marries  for  money,  and  the 
facetiously  rude  son  in  a  crack  regiment.  They  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  father,  so  appallingly  rude 
and  casual  that  one  knows  they  would  never  have 
invited  Hedwig  at  all.  The  second  family  is  of  the  type 
immortalised  in  the  riddle :  “  What  makes  Clapham 

Common?”  the  answer  being  “Cheap-side.”  No  won¬ 
der  Hedwig  was  glad  to  get  back  to  her  native  country. 
The  book  conveys  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  countries,  this  being 


Antipon,  most  successful  of  remedies  for  the  Cure  of  Obesity, 
has  received  the  highest  praise  from  Press  and  public  alike.  The 
Illustrated,  London  Nercs  says “  Antipon  not  only  speedily 
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the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  probably,  the 
plot  being  almost  non-existent.  Were  it  a  little  fairer 
and  more  accurate  it  would  be  an  admirable  way  of 
learning  English  for  German  girls.  Fiction  always 
suffers  when  every  sentence  has  to  convey  information, 
but  this  is  quite  a  pleasant  book.  The  book  is  one  of 
Mr.  Heinemann’s  three-shilling  volumes. 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — London  is  beginning  to  get  quite  full, 
people  streaming  back  from  their  summer  trips  and 
looking  pictures  of  health,  though  almost  invariably 
complaining  of  colds.  Odd  that  it  should  be  so,  but 
so  it  is,  and  not  only  this  year,  but  ever  and  alw'ays. 
The  shops  are  full  of  distractingly  tempting  things,  and 
the  theatres  invite  us  with  varied  attractions.  We  went 
to  see  “Don”  at  the  Haymarket,  and  greatly  admired 
the  dresses,  especially  Miss  Ellen  O’Malley’s  restful 
grey-blue,  falling  in  natural,  simple  folds,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Granville’s  black  silk  cashmere,  that  ideal 
material,  so  softly  clinging  and  made  so  very  becom¬ 
ingly.  In  the  first  play,  “Gentlemen  of  the  Road,” 
Miss  Ada  Ferrars  wears  a  covetable  frock,  the  skirt 
cloth  in  a  very  sweet  shade  of  red,  pleated  into  a  closely 
fitting  yoke,  and  the  bodice  in  chiffon  of  a  paler  shade, 
or  perhaps  only  seeming  to  be  so  because  lined  with 
white.  As  the  wife  of  a  successful  tradesman  who  has 
come  into  money,  she  wears  a  very  “  loud  ”  motor  coat 
with  blue  facings  and  large  blue  pockets  lined  with 
brilliant  mauve.  Her  blue  hat  has  a  green  rosette,  and 
the  motor  veil  is  as  vividly  green  as  the  satin  hat  is 
blue.  Remember  the  red  gown  and  behold  a  rainbow! 
But  the  frock  itself  is  in  admirable  taste. 

The  new  way  of  doing  the  hair  has  caught  on  in  a 
remarkably  rapid  manner.  It  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts,  the  chignon,  the  plait,  and 
the  front  hair.  The  first  is  waved  and  arranged  in  an 
oval  shape  over  a  horsehair  pad  supplied  by  hair¬ 
dressers  (they  also  supply  the  hair  to  cover  it  when 
required !)  \  then  comes  the  wide,  flat  plait,  surround¬ 
ing  the  head,  and  pushing  the  front  hair  well  forward. 
Lastly,  this  front  hair  covers  the  ears  (which  is  very 
ugly)  and  lies  in  little  curls  over  the  forehead  and 
temples,  as  shown  in  old  pictures  of  ladies  wearing 
turbans  in  the  earliest  days  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign. 

The  fashion  is  excellent  for  trade  in  hair,  for  what 
head  can  yield  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  plait?  This 
has  to  be  at  least  twenty-three  inches  long.  Moreover, 
it  cannot  be  a  niggling  little  narrow  thing,  but  must 
be  broad  and  imposing.  Consequently,  the  ladies’ 
papers  have  whole  pages  showing  these  plaits,  some 
detached,  others  in  course  of  being  added  supple- 
mentarily  to  the  coiffure,  and  again  satisfactorily  incor¬ 
porated  with  it  and  framing  a  very  pretty  face.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  faces  in  hairdressers’  advertise¬ 
ments  are  much  prettier  than  those  in  any  others.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  pathetic  that  in  these  same 
advertisements  the  pretty  ones  are  depicted  with  one 
side  of  the  head  bald,  or  with  “  partings  ”  .  that  have 
long  ago  parted  indeed,  never  to  meet  again,  or  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  horrid  excrescence  preparatory  to  the 
same  being  covered  with  a  “  switch.” 

The  frightful  death  of  two  girls  in  a  hairdresser’s 
shop  last  week  should  prove  a  warning  to  all  about 
the  use  of  inflammatory  materials  in  washing  or  drying 
the  hair.  The  inquiry  into  another  terrible  case  of  the 
kind  had  only  just  been  terminated  when  the  papers 
reported  this  one.  The  only  safe  quick  way  of  drying 
the  hair  is  by  means  of  hot  air,  and  even  to  this  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  using  hot  towels,  and  plenty 
of  them,  is  far  preferable.  Why?  Because  of  the 
vigorous  rubbing  of  the  scalp  that  this  mode  necessi¬ 
tates.  This  produces  the  glow  that  guarantees  freedom 
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from  chill,  and  the  friction  is  the  very  best  means  to 
use  in  order  to  promote  a  ready  growth  of  hair.  Prob¬ 
ably  legislation  will  step  in  to  put  an  end  to  the  use 
of  highly  inflammatory  vapour  for  such  purposes. 

Admiringly,  indulgently,  one  reads  of  dear,  sleepy 
Cobham.  The  neighbourhood  of  that  pretty  Surrey 
village  must  be  admirable  for  a  rest-cure.  Nothing 
marches  there.  Things  go  on  placidly  and  easily,  or  so 
one  gathers  from  the  fact  that  after  a  deliberation  of 
eighteen  months  Cobham  has  decided  to  light  its  high 
street.  It  would  apparently  never  have  thought  of 
doing  this  only  that  motors  are  continually  dashing  up 
and  down.  The  decision  (the  word  seems  too  emphatic 
to  be  applied  to  the  gentle  doings  of  Cobham)  to  light 
the  street  arrived  at,  the  next  thing  was  to  choose 
between  electricity,  gas,  or  oil.  It  was  beautifully  con¬ 
sistent  that  oil  should  have  been  chosen.  There  would 
be  a  disturbing  sense  of  up-to-dateness  about  the  other 
illuminants.  It  is  altogether  a  pleasant  little  episode, 
and  one  will  henceforth  watch  for  news  of  Cobham  as 
one  would  for  word  of  Pitcairn  Island.  Prom  a  place 
where  nothing  seems  to  happen,  news  would  be  as  scarce 
as  snakes  in  Iceland. 

I  am  sending  you  Mrs.  Langtry’s  book,  “All  at  Sea,” 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  which  will  amuse 
you,  I  am  sure.  It  would  make  an  admirable  light 
•comedy  on  the  stage,  but  the  plot  is  the  least  charm  of 
the  book.  The  dialogue  has  the  place  of  honour,  and 
a  kind  of  sunny  good  sense  pervades  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  incidents.  There  are  some  good-humoured 
hits  at  the  Americans — for  instance,  in  the  remark 
ancnt  the  heiress  who  married  a  German  prince,  and 
leit  him  a  week  later  because  she  did  not  know  his 
language,  and  every  time  he  spoke  she  thought  he  was 
swearing  at  her. 

Quite  a  number  of  actresses  seem  to  have  a  gift  for 
writing  as  well  as  acting ;  perhaps  the  two  aptitudes 
go  together,  like  languages  and  music.  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  s  reminiscences  have!  a  most  charming  literary 
style,  and  a  keenness  and  neatness  of  phrase  recalled 
by  a  good  many  epigrammatic  sayings  in  “  All'  at  Sea.” 
Sarah  Bernhardt  Avrites  well,  so  does  Mary  Anderson, 
and  Clara,  Morris  has  published  one  or  two  delightful 
novels.  Mrs.  Langtry’s  book  has  no  air  of  noviciate 
about  it;  the  style  is  easy  and  yet  sure.  There  is  a 
sort  of  sparkle  about  the  book  which  would  have  made 
me  judge  her  an  Irishwoman  had  I  not  known  she  was 
the  Jersey  Lily.  But  the  Breton  temperament,  of 
which  she  has  much  in  her  veins,  is  practically  identical 


with  the  Irish,  for  both  are  of  the  same  race.  The 
saving  sense  of  humour  which  can  get  a  laugh  out  of 
the  keenest  discomfort  is  (evidently  hers. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  iMadoe, — Our  capital  is  rapidly  filling  again  with  the 
inhabitants  whom  the  summer  scattered,  in  foreign  lands  or  in 
home  country  resorts.  “  Settling  down  ”  is  the  special  work  of 
the  moment,  a  work  mainly  in  the  hands  of  our  sex.  The  woman's 
job,  after  all  is  said  and. done,  still  remains  the  home — that  is, 
when  there  is  a  home.  And  we  mostly  have  homes  over  here,  for 
as  yet  Ave  have  been  too  busy  with  other  more  vital  things  to 
have  had  time  to  become  “week-enders,”  and  Tuesday  to  Friday 
people,  or  to  develop  the  “flat  ”  and  restaurant  habit.  No  doubt 
Ave  shall  arrive  there  in  due  time. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  left  for  Scotland  during  the  week.  not 
to  return  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Lord  Aberdeen  will  no  doubt 
be  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  fateful  decision  on  the  Budget. 
One  Avonders  Avhy  sensible  England  becomes  eo  topsy-turvy  in 
its  method  of  governing  us;  in  making  our  Viceroy  play  his  part 
with  a  dual  personality,  even  in  excess  of  that  of  Jekyll  and 
Hyde — a  nomparty  and  .a  party  official  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
As  if  the  “  troublesome  waves  ”  which  torment  our  Channel  affect 
the  brains  of  our  rulers  Avho  cross  it  and  fill  them  with  weird 
ideas. 

Sir  Neville  and  Lady  Lyttelton  returned  to  the  Loyal  Hospital 
last  week  from  paying  visits  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Forces  is  a  busy  man  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
his  tours  of  inspection  taking  him  throughout  the  length'  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  has  many  old  friends 
in  Ireland,  where,  in  his  early  days,  he  spent  some  years  on 
the  staff  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Spencer,  in  the  (brilliant  period  of 
Lord  Spencer’s,  first  Viceroyalty.  Lady  Lyttelton  Avas  connected 
with  the  country  through  her  aunt,  the  last  Marchioness  of 
Drogheda,  a  leading  figure  at  Dublin  Castle  in  her  day. 

Lord  Ranfurly  has  been  at  his  place  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  he  is  selling  his  property  at  Dungannon,  mainly  the  town 
of  Dungannon.  What  a  -change  is  rapidly  coming  over  the  country 
as  the  number  of  lords  without  land  increases!  In  all  directions 
tenants  are  becoming  their  own  landlords,  and  landlords  have 
no  tenants  but  themselves.  The  wonder  is  that  social  life  goes 
on  pretty  much  as  it  always  did,  but  in  diminished  splendour,  of 
course  as  regards  the  “  propertied  ”  class. 

Lord  and  Lady  Kilmorey  are  now  staying  at  their  picturesque 
residence  in  the  Mourne  mountains,  on  the  north  side  of  Carling- 
forcl  Lough.  They  are  entertaining  visitors.  Rostrevor  is  not 
far  distant,  where  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ross  of  Bladensburg  are 
spending  the  autumn  at  Rostrevor  House.  Sir  John  is  a  great 
arboriculturist,  and  has  a-  fine  collection  of  shrubs  and  plants  of 
many  rare  kinds,  to  which  the  sheltered  situation  of  Rostrevor  is 


Amusements. 


ANCY  DRESS  BALLS,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  Frank  Rendle. 

.NEXT  GRAND  FANCY  DRESS  BALL  will  take  place  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  Oct.  22,  at  11  p.m. 


GAIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 
every  EVENING  at  8.  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EA7ERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


Q  T  .  JAMES’S.  —  LAST  NIGHTS  of  Mr.  GEORGE 

O  ALEXANDER’S  Production.  At  8  sharp,  a  play  entitled  MID-CIIANNE!., 
by  ARTHUR  PINERO,  in  which  will  appear  MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 
MATINEE  EATERY  SATURDAY  at.  2. 


TNALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

I  >  GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SAT  URDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 


TNJEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

-1  A  Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  'Veds.  and  Sat.s.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Mns  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At-  8.30,  “'The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 


SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

kJ  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


0  ARRICK. 


Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

and  Mies  ETHEL  IRVING. 

Every  Evening  at  8.30,  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  hy  Alfred  Sutro. 
MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 


A  LHAMBRA.  LEONORA  as  PSYCHE. 

AY  ETHEL  LEVEY,  THE  TAN  KWAI  TROUPE, 

ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile.  BlUXTA.  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 
Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


IJMPIRE.  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  Lydia  Kyasht. 

JLU  Dan,  the  Drunkeu  Dog,  Harry  Allister. 

and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8. _  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Httchins. 

PALACE.— BEN  DAVIES,  MESDAMES  LAUGIEB, 

COCHIN,  MM.  KTOAUX  and  AVE  LINE,  PREMIER  DANCERS  from 
OPERA  PARIS,  WALLACE  HOPPER,  TOPICAL  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE, 
&c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

O  and  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE  ;  Mr.  Maslcelyne  s  famous  illusion  “  OH”  ;  etc.,  etc.  Seats  Is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1515  Mayfair. 


Exhibition. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.  —  North  Pole 
Expeditions.  Lifelike  Portrait  Models  of  Commander  ROBERT  EDWIN 
PEARY  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  Hall  of  Tableaux,  Delightful  Music  all  Day. 


Concerts. 


QUEEN’S  HALL  (Sole  Lessees.  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

T  ON  DON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

9  l  FIRST  SYMPHONY  CONCERT,  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8 * 
Conductor— Dr.  HANS  RICHTER. 

Solo  Pianoforte — Miss  KATHARINE  GOODSON. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  6s.,  2s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents’,  and 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent-street,  W.  (Tel.,  5564  Gerrard.) 


ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

V  ONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

8  1  SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS. 

FIRST  CONCERT,  SUNDAY  NEXT,  October  24,  at  7. 

Vocalist — Madame  ADA  CROSSLEY, 

Conductor -Mons.  WASSILI  SAFONOFF. 

Admission  free.  Tickets,  30s.  to  6d.,  at  Covent  Garden,  usual  Agents’,  and 
L,  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent-street,  W.  (Teh,  5564  Gerrard.) 

Q  UN  DAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

IO  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  5s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


ROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

NIGHTLY  at  8. 


THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Is.  to  5s.  Usual  agents. 


QUEENS  HALL. 

Last  Week. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 
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very  favourable.  Lady  Ross  has  just  lost  a  niece  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Winifred  Skeffington,  the  only  unmarried  sister  of 
Lord  Massereene  and  Ferrard. — Yours  ever,  Clare. 

Here  are  a  couple  more  of  the  mushroom  recipes  I 
promised  to  send  you,  and  with  them  a  reminder  that 
even  though  the  strawberry  season  is  not  always  with 
us,  the  strawberry,  in  one  form  or  other,  may  be ! 

Petiies  Bouchees  of  Mushrooms.-- Rub  1  oz.  of  butter  into  4  oz. 
of  flour,  add  a  pinch  of  ealt,  and  work  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  cold  water,  roll  it  extremely  thin,  cut  into  rounds  with  a 
plain  cutter,  and  with  them  line  a  dozen  small  round  moulds, 
prick  them  well  with  a  fork  to  prevent  blistering,  fill  them  with 
crushed  tapioca,  mixed  with  fresh  lard,  and'  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven  a  delicate  colour.  When  they  are  done  remove 
the  filling.  Remove  the  iskin,  .stalks,  and  gills  from  about  a 
pound  of  mushrooms,  sprinkle  them  with  lemon  juice,  and  chop 
them  very  finely.  'Cook  them  in  a  covered  stewpan  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  sprinkling  of  lemon  juice. 
When  done,  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  white  bread  crumbs 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  thick  sour  cream.  Pound  four  ounces  of 
white  veal,  add  one  ounce  of  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  thick 
white  sauce,  and  salt  and  pepper.  Work  in  an  egg  and  rub  it 
through  a  wire  sieve  into  a  basin,  then  work  in  briskly  half  a 
gill  of  thick  cream.  Put  a  spoonful  of  the  puree  of  mushrooms 
into  each  of  the  bouchees,  which  cover  with  the  cream  of  veal, 
pressing  it  through  a  bag  with  a  plain  taube.  Bake  the 
bouchees  with  a  buttered  paper  over,  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  and 


dish  them  on  a  napkin  garnished  with  fried  parsley.  Serve, 
apart,  creamy  white  sauce,  which  is  flavoured  with  the  trimmings 
of  the  mushrooms. 

Mushroom  Croquettes.  — A f te r  removing  the  stalks,  skins,  and 
gills  from  a  pound  of  mushrooms,  chop  them  finely,  sprinkling 
with  lemon  juice  during  the  process.  Cook  them  in  a  stewpan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  juice.  Mean¬ 
while,  make  a  gill  and  a  half  of  good  white  sauce,  using  the 
trimmings  of  the  mushrooms  for  navour,  and,  after  passing  it 
through  the  tammy,  mix  it  with  the  cooked  mushrooms,  adding 
also  two  finely  chopped  hard-boiled  egg-s  and  a  spoonful  of 
chopped  truffle,  season  to  palate,  and  mix  in  a  spoonful  of  cream, 
stir  the  mixture  on  the  stove  until  quite  hot,  then  remove  from 
the  fire  and  work  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Put  it  in  a  covered 
basin  to  get  quite  cold.  When  required,  form  the  mixture  into 
balls,  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  then  in  the  beaten  w'hites  of  the 
eggs,  and  again  in  bread  crumbs.  Fry  them  in  hot  lard,  drain 
on  paper,  and  dish  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

Strawberry  Biscuits. —Heat  some  candied  lemon  peel  and 
candied  orange  blossom  leaves  in  a  mortar.  Add  to  this  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  strawberry  jelly,  three  ounces  of  castor  sugar, 
and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  'Mix  well  together  and  rub  all 
through  a  wire  sieve.  Adel  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs,  which 
have  been  beaten  to  a  snowy  froth.  Form  the  mixture  into  any 
shapes  or  cut  into  half-moons  with  a  cutter,  set  these  on  oiled 
paper,  sift  castor  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  When  done  spread  over  every  other  piece  with  straw¬ 
berry  jelly  and  stick  two  together. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


ACCIDENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO 


Capitol  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000. 

64.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Claims  paid  £5,700,000. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretory. 


Banking,  &c.,  Announcements. 


THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office  :  40,  Th  readmes  die  St.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ltd. 

Capital  Authorised,  £1,500,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £562,500  ;  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000 

Bankers :  Bank  op  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited). 
Branches  &  Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  Banking  and  Agency 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  be  had  on  appli. 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  ; 
One,  two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent.;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  allowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200 ;  other  rates  on 
application. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  L,a. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealaud.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  term3  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

SB8RKBECK  BANK.  established issi. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 

Mersey  docks  and  harbour  board. 

THE  MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD  are  prepared  to 
receive  Loans  of  Money,  in  sums  to  be  agreed  upon,  on  the  security  of  their 
BONDS,  at  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  0d.,  per  centum,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly,  for  periods  of  Seven  to  Ten  years,  as  may  be  arranged. 

The  Board  are  also  issuing  on  application  their  31  per  cent.  Debenture  STOCK 
at  the  price  of  £96  10s.  Od.  per  cent.,  plus  accrued  Interest  from  July  1  to  date 
of  purchase  (less  Income  Tax);  repayable  at  par  on  January  1,  1965,  or,  at  the 
Boards  option,  on  or  after  January  1,  1935.  Interest  payable  half-yearly  on 
January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year.  * 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Richard  I.  Powell,  Treasurer  Dock  Office 
Liverpool.  ’  ’ 

MILES  KIRK  BURTON, 

_  ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  October  I,  1909.  y 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


YOU  MUST  READ  ST. 


WILLIAM  CAINE 

Price  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

At  all  Libraries. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


TATTE  RSALLS, 

THURSDAY  SALES  at  Knightsbvidge.  Messrs.  Tattersall  beg 
to  give  NOTICE  that  they  will  hold  Extra  Sales  of  Hunters’ 
Hacks,  Harness  Horses,  and  Cobs  on  Thursdays,  October  21 
and  November  4.  Sales  every  Monday  as  usual. 


GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  RAMSGATE. 


MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL  IN  THE  MOST 
POPULAR  WINTER  RESORT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  terms  include  Bedroom,  Bath,  Attendance,  Light,  Break¬ 
fast,  Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea,  and  Dinner. 


INCLUSIVE  TERMS. 


PER 


10/6 


DAY. 


For  particulars  of  the  Empire  n.»(  els  Residential  Scheme,  changin'- 
from  one  Hotel  to  another  at  will,  apply  u,  the  Manager  or  tn  h? 
Central  Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35,  New  Bridge  St.  London  E  C 
3  months,  £50;  6  months,  £95  ;  9  months,  £136  ;  12  months,  £168 
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A  VISIT  TO  SANDOW : 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  FO  THE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  POOR  HEALTH. 


“  T vuth  ”  confirms  the  Marvellous  Percentage  of  94  Cures  in  every 
100  Cases  of  Illness  m  which  Mr.  Sandow's  advice  is  followed. 


An  important  Opportunity  for  London  and  Country  Readers  to  investigate  the  Method  without 
any  expense ,  with  a  view  to  learning  whether  it  provides  the  remedy  required  in  their  own  cases. 


In  the  interests  of  the  very  considerable  number 
of  readers  of  Truth  who  ^are  watching  the*  advance  in 
tne  practice  ot  physical  culture  as  a  cure  for  a  large 
number  of  illnesses,  this  account  of  the  Sandow  method 
has  been  prepared.  It  will  enable  sufferers  from  some 
of  the  Varied  troubles  to  judge  whether  or  not  they 
might  perhaps  themselves  try  this  most  modern  and 
undoubtedly  highly  beneficial  form  of  cure. 

As  the  founder  and  premier  specialist  in  the  natural 
treatment  of  physical  disorders  without  drugs  Mr. 
sandow  stands  alone1,  and  has  achieved  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  society  of  to-day.  Probably  no  other  living 
man  can  claim  so  many  converts  to  his  views  as  Eugen 
Sandow,  for  the  followers  of  liis  personally  given  and 
published  advice  number  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies  alone,  not  to  mention 
equally  large  numbers  in  Continental  and  other  foreign 
countries.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Sandow 
is  gradually  effecting  a  radical  change  in  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  ideas  of  remedial  treatment  of  illness,  not  solely 
m  the  mind  of  the  lay  public,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
medical  profession,  for  scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
the  occasion  to  report  a  speech  or  writing  by  some 
medical  authority  urging  the  high  importance  of  a 
wider  adoption  of  the  therapeutic  benefits  of  exercise. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  less  than 
600  or  700  practising  doctors  who  include  amongst 
their  prescriptions  for  certain  ailments  advice  to  “  take 
a  course  of  Sandow’s  Exercise.”  One  has  only  to  meet 
any  past  patient  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  to  learn  that  the 
highest  enthusiasm  is  engendered  in  those  who  have 
tested  in  their  own  persons  the  effects  of  the  scientific 
exercise  treatment. 

THE  REASON  OF  HIS  PATIENTS’  ENTHUSIASM. 

One  is  apt  to  discount  a  too  enthusiastic  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  anything  by  one  individual.  However,  an 
accumulation  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  very  large 
number  of  people  cannot  be  withstood,  and  in  this 
case  has  quite  removed  any  doubts  which  might  arise 
from  the  very  vigorous  endorsement  of  any  one 
enthusiast. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  some  trying  disorder  for  many 
years,  and  who  has,  without  success,  essayed  all  manner 
of  means  to  obtain  relief,  will  be  enthusiastic  if  at  last 
a  method  is  found  which  not  only  cures  the  burden¬ 
some  illness,  but  also  makes  a  new  man  or  woman  of 
the  erstwhile  sufferer. 

To  this  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  negative  reliever 
of  the  specific  illness  from  which  one  suffers,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  an  active  builder  of  positive  health — 
better  health  than  the  patient  has  probably  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  even  before  the  period  of  definite  illness — un¬ 
doubtedly  lies  the  enormous  success  of  Sandow’s  system 
of  Curative  Physical  Culture. 

WHAT  SANDOW  CLAIMS  TO  CURE. 

It  will  be  best,  before  describing  what  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Sandow  entails,  and  what  the  results  may  be,  to  first 
see  what  virtues  they  are  that  the  apostle  of  physical 
culture  claims  for  his  exercise  treatment. 

Mr.  Sandow  does  not  claim  that  he  can  cure  every- 
thing.  Par  from  it.  He  says  he  believes  that  experi¬ 
ence  will  in  time  very  much  widen  the  field  of  curative 
service  of  the  science,  for  undoubtedly  movement  is 
the  whole  keynote  of  life  and  health. 

For  the  present  he  states — and,  it  may  be  said  at 
once,  possesses  official  confirmation  of  the  highest  order 


to  confirm  his  assertion— that  at  his  headquarters  in  St. 
James  s-street,  London,  he  has  during  recent  years  had 
a  total  of  many  thousands  of  cases  of  Digestive  Dis¬ 
order,  Nervous  Breakdown  of  varied  types  in  both  men 
and  women,  Uric  Acid  complaints,  Heart  Troubles  and 
Circulatory  Disorders,  Obesity,  Chest  and  Lung  Weak¬ 
ness,  Physical  Deformities  and  Spinal  Curvatures, 

vidney  Disorders,  the  Special  Ailments  of  Women,  and 
cases  of  general  physical  deficiency,  and  that  his  uni- 
ioim  success  in  dealing  with  these  by  natural  means — 
viz.,  specially  prescribed  individual  courses  of  scientific 
exercise  without  having  resort  to  drugs — has  amply 

proved  that  his  method  is  the  surest  cure  in  such  ill¬ 
nesses, 

rapid  medical  and  public  adoption. 

Mi.  Sandow  says  that  he  attributes  the'  comparative 
rapidity  with  which  his  method  has  achieved  official 
and  medical  _  recognition  and  approval,  and  also  its 
popularity  with  the  ailing  public,  to  the  care  exercised 
m  not  inviting  or  accepting  for  treatment  any  cases 
except  those  in  which  past  experience  had  shown  that 
it  would  be  beneficial.  This  claim  is  amply  sub¬ 
stantiated  both  by  the  investigations  of  those  medical 
men  who  have  accepted  Mr.  Sandow’s  invitation  to 
peisonally  study  the'  whole  method  in  vogue  at  his 
Institute  and  the  remarkable  figures  disclosed  in  the 
percentage  of  successfully  treated  cases. 

Mi.  Sandow  has  been  steadily  increasing  the  size 
and  equipment  of  his  famous  London  Institute.  These 
enlargements  and  improvements  have  been  called  for 
by  the  increasing  number  of  patients  who  have  adopted 
the  treatment  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of 
friends,  or  medical  men,  or  through  reading  of  his 
successes  in  the  public  Press.  The  Sandow  Institute, 
however,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  size  it  would  need  to 
be  if  only  all  the  sufferers  whose  ailments  it  lies  within 
its  director  s  power  to  relieve  and  cure  were  to  realise 
what  he  and  his  drugless  method  could  do  for  them. 

THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

. Tlie  men  or  women  who  were  veritable  wrecks,  whose 
digestive  organs  refused  to  perform  their  duties,  whose 
food  turned  to  acidity,  whose  nervous  weaknesses 
beggared  description,  whose  appetites  were  nil,  whose 
night  watches  were  unrefreshed  by  continuous  sleep, 
and  who  were  reduced  to  a  perpetual  nightmare  of 
depression,  who  are  to-day  healthy  and  strong,  hearty 
eaters,  sound  sleepers,  thorough  enjoyers  of  life,  as  a 
result  of  a  visit  to  Eugen  Sandow  and  the  adoption 
of  the  advice  given  by  him  may  be  numbered  in  thou¬ 
sands.  There  is  still  an  idea  abroad  that  Curative 
Physical  Culture  involves  violent  or  protracted  exer¬ 
cise.  No  greater  fallacy  could  be.  The  exercises, 
which  are  not  arranged  upon  any  set  rule,  but  are 
chosen  by  Mr.  Sandow  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
patient  s  individual  case,  are  carried  out  in  complete 
privacy.  They  have  a  double  effect  and  intention,  and 
are  skilfully  and  scientifically  designed,  not  only  to 
strengthen  weak  organs  and  to  build  up  the  fabric  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  but  concurrently  they  encourage 
concentration  of  the  mind  and  the  building  up  of  the 
will  power.  In  this  latter  point  Mr.  Sandow  places 
great  importance. 

A  CAREFUL  METHOD. 

In  every  instance  the  exercises  are  carefully  gradu¬ 
ated  to  exactly  accord  with  the  strength  and  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  strain. 
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How  carefully  Mr.  Sandow  regulates  this  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most  delicate  men,  women,  and  children 
may  be  gathered  from  the  interesting  fact  that  medical 
men  are  regularly  sending  heart  cases  to  him  for  his 
treatment.  Indeed,  physical  exercise  as  conducted  by 
Mr.  Sandow  is  rapidly  becoming  recognised  as  the 
safest  and  surest  method  in  which  not  only  tire  more 
frequently  met  with  digestive,  nervous,  and  functional 
disorders  can  be  remedied,  but  even  that  most  delicate 
and  vital  organ  the  heart  may  be  restored  to  health 
and  a  normal  condition  when  it  has  become  weak, 
dilated,  or  fatty. 

In  the  cases  of  delicate  children  Mr.  Sandow’ s  system 
works  wonders.  Anaemic  girls,  weedy  boys,  girls  who 
have  curvature  of  the  spine,  can  be  built  up  in  a  few 
months  into  sturdy  children,  of  whom  their  parents 
may  be  proud,  and  who  will  start  on  the  road  of  life 
with  a  hundredfold  greater  advantage  than  would  have 
been  the  case  without  Mr.  Sandow’s  help. 

A  GREAT  BOOH  TO  THE  MIDDLE-AGED. 

To  the  man  who  has  led  a  strenuous  life,  either  at 
home  or  in  one  of  the  services  abroad,  and  who  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  or  fifty  naturally  looks'  forward  to  a 
healthy  middle  age,  but  finds,  as  so  many  do,  that  his 
vigour  is  distinctly  on'the  wane,  that  the  trials  to  which 
he  has  subjected  his  system  in  either  work  or  pleasure 
are  now  beginning  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  his 
health  and  strength,  Mr.  Sandow  and  his  science  are 
invaluable.  The  class  to  which  we  allude  in  particular 
includes  the  retired  military  or  naval  officer,  the 
members  of  civil  and  diplomatic  services,  as  well  as 
the  successful  business  or  professional  man  whose  living 
has  been  good,  and  whose  occupation  has  been  such 
as  to  preclude  him  from  following  those  healthy  pur¬ 
suits  which  would  have  done  much  to  prevent  the  wear 
and  tear  to  which  his  digestive  and  nervous  system 
have  of  necessity  been  subjected.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  youth  may  be  so  surely  and  pleasantly 
maintained  or  renewed.  A  large  proportion  of  Mr. 
Sandow’s  patients  are  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  forty-five  and  sixty-five,  while  many  elderly  people, 
right  up  to  eighty  and  eighty-five  years  of  age,  have 
found  that  there  is  no  reason  why  good  health  and  a 
considerable  measure  of  vigour  should  not  be  attained 
right  up  to  the  close  of  life  as  the  result  of  a  gentle 
course  of  Curative  Physical  Culture. 

Whatever  may  be  the  complaint  suffered,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  a  patient’s  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  St. 
James  Vstreet  and  have  a  personal  interview  with  Mr. 
Sandow.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  on  an  inquirer’s 
behalf  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  invitation  to 
consult  him  without  involving  any  fee  or  obligation  to 
subsequently  take  treatment.  Mr.  Sandow  is  always 
pleased  to  discuss  a  visitor’s  case  and  to  give  a  candid 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  suitable  for  exercise  treat¬ 
ment. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CURE. 

Some  while  back  Truth  organised  a  searching 
investigation  into  the  records  of  cases  which  had 
been  treated  at  the  Sandow  Institute,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  discovered  that  the  phenomenal  percentage 
of  99  cases  out  of  every  100  accepted  for  treatment 
had  received  substantial  benefit,  and  that  94  in  every 
100  had  entirely  achieved  the  object  for  which  Mr. 
Sandow  had  been  consulted.  These  figures  are  in 
themselves  remarkable,  but  assume  an  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  when  one  realises  that  the  patients  were  in 
many  cases  those  whose  illnesses  were  of  a  serious  and 
even  chronic  character. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  his  mind  upon  the  suitability 
of  a  case,  he  frankly  informs  the  applicant.  This  is  a 
most  assuring  feature  of  his  method,  because  it  gives 
the  sufferer  a  well-placed  confidence  that  there  is  to  be 
no  such  thing  as  failure.  Successes  are  the  rule,  and 
failures  the  rare  exception. 

Those  who  desire  to  consult  Mr.  Sandow— and  we 
imagine  they  will  be  many — are  invited  to  call  upon 
him  at  32,  St.  James’s-street,  London,  S.W.,  and  we 
might  add  if  the  visitor  can  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Sandow, 
and  decides  to  take  a  course  of  treatment  the  fees  are 
upon  a  moderate  fixed  schedule  quite  within  the  means 
of  the  man  or  woman  of  modest  purse. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

A  copy  of  any  one  of  the  below  described  fully  illustrated  booklets 
explaining  the  Sandow  method  of  the  natural  cure  of  various  illnesses 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  either  toim  or  country  or  colonial  readers. 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  follow  the  advice  it  contains. 
Sufferers  of  either  sex  should  write  with particxdars  of  the  ailment 
suffered  to  Mr.  Sandow,  mentioning  this  announcement  in  “  Truth." 
This  Health  Library  of  twenty-four  separate  little  volumes  has  been 
specially  prepared  by  Mr.  Sandow  to  give  every  one  who  desires  perfect 
health ,  or  the  cure  of  any  specific  ailment  in  which  Curative  Physical 
Culture  can  be  employed  as  a  successful  cure,  the  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  investigating  without  trouble  or  cost  the  likelihood  of  the 
Sandow  treatment  proving  the  means  of  the  complete  recovery  of  health* 
in  their  own  cases  as  it  has  already  proved  in  the  cases  of  so  many 
other  patients. 

Vol.  1.  INDIGESTION  AND  DYSPEPSIA.— Mr.  Sandow  is  acquainted  with 
thousands  of  people  who  came  to  him  suffering  absolute  torture,  who  could 
never  eat  a  meal  without  fear  of  the  consequences,  who  are  to-day,  thanks 
to  scientific  exercise,  healthy  and  hearty  eaters,  and  only  know  indigestion 
as  an  unpleasant  memoir’. 

Vol.  2.  CONSTIPATION  AND  ITS  CURE.— Mr.  Sandow’s  system  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Physical  Culture,  which  permanently  cures  99  out  of  every  100  cases 
of  this  complaint,  is  fully  explained. 

Vol.  3.  LIVER  TROUBLES. — This  volume  explains  to  the  sufferer  exactly 
the  cause  of  Liver  trouble,  and  clearly  indicates  the  means  by  which  a 
speedy  and  lasting  cure  may  be  obtained. 

Vol.  4.  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  IN  MEN.— Mr.  Sandow  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  whole  question,  putting  fresh  hope  into  the  heart  of  the  sufferer 
by  convincing  him  that  he  can  make  life  again  a  beautiful  and  joyous  thing. 

Vol.  5.  NERVOUS  DISOUBERS  IN  WOMEN.— It  is  quite  clear  to  the 
lady  reader  just  how,  by  a  perfectly  simple,  inexpensive,  and  pleasant 
process,  she  is  enabled  to  banish  any  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous 
disorders  to  which  women  are  subject. 

Vol.  6.  OBESITY  IN  MEN. — Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  whole  trouble 
may  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  whilst  the  general  health  is 
at  the  same  time  improved. 

Vol.  7.  OBESITY  IN  WOMEN. — The  woman  who  suffers  in  this  manner  is 
worthy  of  the  utmost  sympathy.  This  Mr.  Sandow  offers — in  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  manner  possible — by  pointing  out  to  the  sufferer  a  safe,  speedy,  and 
certain  method  by  which  she  can  rid  herself  of  this  dangerous  and  un¬ 
sightly  ailment. 

Vol.  8.  HEART  AFFECTIONS. — Weak  hearts  are  eminently  amenable  to 
treatment  by  the  Sandow  system  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture,  and  records 
are  included  at  the  conclusion  of  this  important  volume. 

Vol.  9.  LUNG  AND  CHEST  COMPLAINTS.— Curative  Physical  Culture  is 
directed  in  chest  and  lung  complaints,  as  this  volume  shows,  to  several 
different  objects.  If  there  is  any  family  history  of  consumption,  do  not 
wait  until  you  or  j-our  child  show  signs  of  developing  trouble  ;  obtain  this 

book. 

Vol.  10.  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. — Some  people  are  born  with  a 
tendency  to  rheumatism,  others  acquire  it  as  the  result  of  overtaxed 
digestions.  This  book  shows  how  the  whole  trouble  may  be  speedily  and 
permanently  removed. 

Vol.  11.  ANJEMIA :  ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE.— The  victims  of  anemia 
have  quite  a  full  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  but  it  is  blood  lacking  in  quality. 
All  this  is  fully  explained  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  “  Health  Library.” 

Vol.  12.  KIDNEY  DISORDERS,  FUNCTIONAL  AND  CHRONIC.— Many 
medical  men  regard  a  course  of  Sandow  Physical  Culture  as  the  soundest 
and  most  certain  treatment  for  kidney  disorders. 

Vol.  13.  LACK  OF  VIGOUR. — This  volume  is  one  which  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read  by  every  man  who  is  conscious  of  any  depletion  of  nervous  force, 
or  any  lack  of  natural  vitality. 

Vol.  14.  PHYSICAL  DEFORMITIES  IN  MEN.— Mr.  Eugen  Sandow  brings 
a  message  of  hope  and  confidence  to  the  physically  deformed,  and  points 
out  that  he  can  help  to  rid  him  of  wdiat  can  only  be  described  as  an  ugly 
blot  on  Life's  fair  page. 

Vol.  15.  PHYSICAL  DEFORMITIES  IN  WOMEN.— Mr.  Sandow  has  been 
enabled  to  achieve  unique  results,  and  in  your  own  particular  case,  if 
afflicted  with  spinal  curvature,  or  some  other  defect,  he  will  most  likely 
he  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Vol.  16.  FUNCTIONAL  DEFECTS  IN  SPEECH.— Explains  exactly  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  system  of  curative  exercise  to  the  relief  of  such 
disorders. 

Vol.  17.  CIRCULATORY  DISORDERS. — This  volume  goes  fully  into  circu¬ 
latory  disorders,  and  shows  how  by  expert  application  of  his  system  of  cura¬ 
tive  exercise  the  desired  results  may  be  speedily  attained. 

Vol.  18.  'SKIN  DISORDERS. — Mr.  Sandow  explains  how  the  proper  adapta¬ 
tion  of  his  system  of  curative  exercise  exactly  meets  cases  of  skin  disorder, 
ensuring  a  permanent  cure  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Vol.  19.  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  MEN.— In  men,  muscular 
development  can  be  obtained  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  as  desired.  This 
matter  is  fully  dealt  with  in  this  number  of  the  Sandow  Library. 

Vol.  20.  EVERYDAY  HEALTH. — Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  vast  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  not  quite  up  t-o  par  may,  by  means  of  his  system 
of  scientific,  curative  exercise,  perfect  their  health. 

Vol.  21.  BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  HEALTH  AND  AILMENTS.— Mr.  Sandow 
earnestly  and  cordially  recommends  all  parents  who  have  their  children's 
future  welfare  at  heart  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  volume. 

Vol.  22.  FIGURE  CULTURE  FOR  WOMEN.— Every  woman  interested  in 
the  question  of  Figure  and  Beauty  Culture  should  not  hesitate  to  obtain 
this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  Health  Library. 

Vol.  23.  INSOMNIA.— This  book  shows  exactly  how  Mr.  Sandow's  system  of 
scientific  exercise  deals  with  Insomnia,  and  how  regular,  refreshing  sleep 
may  be  speedily  re-induced. 

Vol.  24.  NEURASTHENIA.— The  Neurasthenic  suffers  most  acutely  in  mind 
and  bod}-,  but  the  disorder,  terrible  as  it  is,  can  be  permanently  cured  bv  a 
simple,  pleasant,  and  economical  means,  and  this  is  exactly  what  MR 
Sandow  explains. 

If  unable  to  call  personally  at  the  Sandow  Institute  sufferers  arc 
'Invited  to  select  the  volume  bearing  upon  their  principal  weakness 
and  to  write  for  a  copy,  mentioning  this  announcement  in  “  Truth,’’ 
addressing  Eugen  Sandow,  32,  St.  James s-street,  London,  S.  IV.,  when 
they  will  receive  same  as  nearly  by  return  of  post  as  possible. 
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THE  CAXTON  BALZAC 

The  only  Complete  and  Unexpurgated 
Edition  ever  Issued  in  England. 


A  Remarkable  Publishing  Enterprise, 
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N'Ofact  in  the  literary  history  of  the  time  is  more 
encouraging  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  sound  literary  taste  than  the 
steady  progress  of  the  fame  of  Balzac  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  the  celebration  of  the  Balzac  Centenary  there 
began  one  of  those  strange  literary  awakenings  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account.  English  readers  became  anxious 
to  read  Balzac.  But  the  demand  was  for  the  complete 
text,  for  a  just  translation  that  should  give  the  works  of 
the  author  as  they  were  written,  in  all  their  integrity  and 
without  gloss,  change  or  expurgation. 

Balzac  saw  all  Life,  all  Character,  and  all  happenings 
simply  as  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  stories. 
He  studied  humanity  and  the  machinery  of  society  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  was  himself  at  once  a  realist  and  a 
visionary. 

Balzac  never  idealised,  he  drew  men  and  women  as  they 
are.  And  so  his  novels  are  meat  for  the  strong,  and  they 
make  their  special  and  distinct  appeal  to  the  sincere  soul. 

An  Unexpurgated  Edition. 

The  issue  in  .English  of  the  only  complete  and  unex¬ 
purgated  edition  of  the  works  of  Balzac  by  the  Caxton 
Publishing  Company  is,  therefore,  an  event  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  book-buyer  who 
has  knowledge  of  book  values. 

The  Magnificent  Illustrations. 

This  edition  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  great  French 
artists,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
ability  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  the  author.  The  fact 
that  the  originals  of  these  fine  pictures  were  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  their  excellence. 

The  illustrations  include  in  all  265  full-page  plates,  of 
which  52  are  etchings  printed  from  the  copper  plates. 

Type,  binding,  and  paper  have  all  been  specially  chosen 
in  a  style  befitting  the  definitive  edition  of  a  standard 
author. 

But  it  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  complete  and 
unexpurgated  edition  issued  in  English  that  the  Publishers 
naturally  desire  to  emphasise. 

These  beautiful  volumes  include  the  eighty-five  novels 
Honore  de  Balzac  wrote  in  his  twenty  active  working  years. 

The  Comedy  of  Eife. 

The  marvellous  “  Comedie  Hutnaine,”  into  which  Balzac 
incorporated  so  many  of  his  stories  when  he  had  been 
writing  already  ten  years,  is  a  series  the  plan  of  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  Plistory  of  Fiction. 

Its  sub-divisions  were  continually  altered,  rearranged, 
and  added  to  by  Balzac  himself  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  “Human  Comedy”— or  “The  Comedy  of  Life” — 
consists  of  stories  of 

Private  Life,  Political  Life, 

Provincial  Life,  Military  Life, 

Parisian  Life,  Country  Life, 

all  connected  by  the  fine  web  of  a  narrative  that  has  the 

Paris  of  the  Restoration  for  its  centre. 

These  were  ultimately  classified  by  M.  Michel  Levy,  the 


Publisher  of  the  Paris  “Edition  Definitive,”  according  to 
the  author’s  final  intentions. 

In  this  wonderful  series  of  profound  studies,1  each  one  of 
over  three  hundred  characters  stands  out  with  life-like 
fidelity,  each  endowed  with  its  distinct  personality,  and 
each  acting  as  such  a  character  would  act  through  the 
varying  stages  of  life. 

“Balzac  believed  in  decency/'  says  another  of  his  critics, 
“as  well  as  in  fidelity  to  realism.”  And  this  is  no  doubt 
the  right  place  in  which  to  emphasize  that  in  this— the 
only  complete  edition  in  English  ever  issued,  and  one  that 
embraces  all  that  is  in  the  original— the  translations  are 
scholarly,  as  well  as  literal  ones.  They  are  absolutely 
faithful  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  text  of  the  author  ; 
therefore  they  avoid  the  coarseness  that  is  so  marked  in 
the  works  of  less  skilful  translators,  who  render  literally 
without  regard  to  the  spirit. 

The  “  Droll  Stories  ”  of  Balzac  stand  alone.  They  are 
a  remarkable  series  in  which  he  reproduces  with  masterly 
design  and  Rabelaisian  humour  the  France  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  All  are  included  here. 

TWO  FAMOUS  APPRECIATIONS. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  writes : 

“It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  of  Balzac’s 
novels.  In  them  he  scales  every  height,  and  sounds  every  depth 
of  human  character.  The  qualities  of  Balzac  are  his  extract  di- 
naty  range  of  knowledge,  observation,  sympathy,  his  steadfast 
deteimination  to  draw  every  line  and  shadow  of  his  subject,  and 
his  keen  analysis  of  character  and  conduct.” 

“THE  ATHENjEUM”: 

“  Balzac — whose  work  has  had  more  influence  on  modern 
fiction  than  that,  of  any  other  writer.” 

A  FREE  BOOKLET 

We  have  prepared  a  charming  detailed  prospectus 
containing  interesting  information  about  Balzac,  his 
life,  and  his  work,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  to  those 
who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  everything 
Balzac  wrote  and  its  arrangement  in  these  volumes. 

It  will  also  tell  you  all  about  this  Caxton  edition — the 
only  complete  and  unexpurgated  edition  ever  issued  in 
English — and  of  the  very  easy  terms  on  which  it  is 
supplied. 

To  the  Caxton  Publishing  Co., 

Surrey- street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  and  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part  : 

Detailed  prospectus  of  “  THE  CAXTON  EDITION 
OF  BALZAC,”  with  terms  of  easy  payments. 

NAME  . 

(Send  this  form  or  a  postcard  mentioning  Truth.) 

ADDRESS  . . 


TRUTH 


[Oct.  20,  1909. 
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Ckatto  &  Win  cl us's  Announcements . 

An  Authorised  Biography 

by  AGNES  G.  MURPHY, 

with  Chapters  by 

MADAME  MELBA  on 

“THE  ART  OF  SINGING”  and  on 

“THE  SELECTION  OF  MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION.” 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  37  Portraits,  Views,  &  Facsimiles.  16s.  net. 
Also  an  Introductory  Note  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 


MELBA 


THE  COLOUR  OF  ROME 

ByOLAVE  M.  POTTER. 

With  60  Coloured  and  Sepia  Plates  by  the  Japanese  Artist,  YoSHio 
ci  AIarkino,  who  also  contributes  an  Introductory  Chapter.  20  s.  net. 

‘  That  accomplished  Japanese  artist.  .  .  .  The  text  .  .  .  ;  no  less 
artistic  than  the  pictures  will  be  read  with  interest.’’ — The  Scotsman. 

“  A  book  to  be  read,  the  letterpress  most  worthily  companioning  the 
delightful  illustrations.” — Birmingham  Fast. 

THE  FACE  OF  CHINA 

By  E.  G.  KEMP,  F.fi.S.G.S. 

With  64  Illustrations  after  Water-Colour  and  Sepia  Drawings  by  the  Author. 

20s.net. 

The  author’s  pen  sketches  are  cleverly  seconded  by  her  water-colour 
paintings  and  sepia  drawings.” — Scotsonan. 

“Particularly  well  illustrated  .  .  .  will  be  read  with  interest.” — Morning 
Post. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  SAINT 
AUGUSTINE. 

Translated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  PUSKY.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott. 

With  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  MEYNELL. 

Targe  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  12  Plates  in  4  Colours  by  MaxWf.lt,  Arm  field, 
7s.  Oil.  net.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  crown  4to,  pure  rag  paper,  with  the 
Plates  mounted,  parchment,  I5s.  net;  pigskin  with  clasps,  25s.  net. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH 

.  By  CHARLES  READE. 

With  20  Full-page  4-colour  Plates  after  Water-colours,  and  10  after  Drawings 
in  Line,  Title-page,  Cover  Design,  and  End-papers  by  ByaH  Wh AW,  R.I. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  (hi. ;  parchment,  16s.  net. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS  :  &  DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES  AND  LYRICS 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

With  10  Full-page  Illustrations  after  Water-colours  by  Eleanor  F.  Brick- 

Idade.  Large  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Cs.  net— Also  250  numbered  large- 
paper  copies,  on  pure  rag  paper,  the  plates  mounted,  bound  in  whole 
parchment,  12s.  6d.  net. 

TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY. 

By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Newly  set  in  special  large  type,  with  12  Eull-page  reproductions  from  Water¬ 
colours,  and  12  facsimile  Drawings  by  Noel  Rooke.  7s.  6d.  net ;  parchment, 

10s.  G(l.  net. 

STORIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARTISTS 
FROM  CLOUET  TO  INGRES 

Drawn  from  Contemporary  Records.  Collected  and  arranged  by  P.  M. 
TURNER  and  C.  H.  COLLINS  BAKER.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  24  in 
Half-tone.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net ;  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  5  additional 
Coloured  Plates,  crown  4to,  parchment,  I5s.  net. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
PICTURE  MAKING. 

By  C.  J.  HOLMES,  M.  A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Oxford. 
NEW  EDITION,  REVISED.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PAINTERS  OF  VICENZA 

By  TANCRED  BORENIU3.  With  15  Full-page  Plates.  7s.  Od.  net. 

Six  Excellent  New  Novels.  6s.  each. 


INFLUENCES, 

By  PAUL  METHVEN. 

“Mr.  Paul  Methven  is  a  skilful  deviser  of  plots,  and  has  a  vivacious  way 
of  writing.’—  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

PLAIN  BROWN. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON. 

“  A  novel  full  of  crisp  and  humorous  vivacity.” — The  Times. 

THE  UNLUCKY  MARK. 

By  F.  E.  PENNY. 

“  Through  all  .  .  .  runs  Mrs.  Penny’s  tine  sense  of  character  and 
drama.” — 77»e  Times. 

THE  SON  OF  MARY  BETHEL. 

By  ELSA  BARKER 

“  There  is  clearly  sincerity  aud  a  great  amount  of  power  .  .  .  niauy 
beautiful  passages  .  .  .  for  the  author  has  been  really  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  the  Gospel  narrative.”—  Morning  Post. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SWORD. 

IBy  MICHAEL  BARRINGTON. 

“A  vigorous  story.” — The  Times. 

“A  splendid  story.” — Pall  Mall. 

KING  HAL— OF  HERONSEA. 

By  W.  WILLMOTT  DIXON. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CURIOSITIES 

By  J.  ELLARD  GORE.  With  2  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net 

THE  MASTER  OF  GAME: 

The  Oldest  English  Book  on  Hunting. 

Edited  by  W.  A.  &  F.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN.  Witli  Introduction  by 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  24  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net;  parchment,  10s.  6d. 

net. 

EPISTOL/E  OBSCURORUSV8  VIRORUM 

(T515-1517.) 

The  Latin  Text  of  the  Editiones  Principes  with  an  English  Rendering, 
Copious  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  GRIFFIN 
STOKES.  English  Edition  limited  to  500  Numbered  Copies.  With  a  Photo- 
gravure  Frontispiece  and  Facsimile  Title-Page.  Royal  8vo,  buckram,  25s.  net. 
No  English  translation,  or  edition  with  English  annotations,  of  this  famous 
work  has  previously  appeared,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  Religious,  Social,  ind  Political  conditions  of  Western 
Europe  during  the  early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  cannot  be  neglected 
by  serious  students  of  the  Renaissance. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  St.  Manin’s-lane  London,  W.C. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BYRON :  THE  LAST  PHASE. 

By  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Byron  as  he  appeared  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  It  describes  in  detail  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Greece  and  his  deatli  at  Missolonglii,  and  deals  with 
the  mystery  of  his  life. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 

WILLIAM  BRQAOBEWT, 

BART.,  K.C.V.O.,  F  R.S.  Edited  by  bis 
Daughter,  MISS  BROADBENT.  With 

Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE 

LIFE  OF  MRS.  NORTON, 

containing  hitherto  Unpub  isheti  Letters.  By 
Miss  JANE  GRAY  PERKINS.  With 

Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  12s.net. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  one  of  the  three  brilliant  Sheridan  Sisters,  of 
whom  the  other  two  were  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  and  Lady 
DufTerin.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  his 
mother  written  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  and 
will  always  he  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Society  of  her  day,  on  account  both  of  her 
beauty  and  her  wit. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

S0NCS  OF  MEMORY  AND  HOPE. 

By  HENRY  NEWBOLT,  Author  of  “The 
Sailing  of  the  Longships.'’  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  New  Novel  by  MAUD  GOLDRING. 

THE  TENANTS  OF  PIXY  FARM. 

6s. 


A  New  Novel  by  Miss  AMY  McLAREN, 

WITH  THE  MERRY  AUSTRIANS. 

6s. 


Now  Ready.  With  illustrations,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  ANNUAL. 

CORRECTED  UP  TO  OCTOBER  10,  1909. 

Edited  toy  ALAN  H.  B^KGOYNE. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  421.  OCTOBER,  1909.  6s. 

The  Nationalisation  op  British  Railways.  By  Edgar  Crammond. 

The  United  States  Through  Foreign  Spectacles.  By  John  T. 
Morse,  Juu. 

The  Earliest  English  Illustrations  of  Dante.  By  Paget  Toynbee. 
Illustrated. 

The  Influence  of  Darwinism  upon  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant. 
The  UPPER  Anio.  By  Professor  JAMES  SULLY. 

The  Declaration  of  London. 

Sport  and  Decadence. 

The  English  Conception  of  Police. 

Porfirio  Diaz  :  Soldier  and  Statesman. 

The  Needs  of  the  Navy. 

England,  France,  and  Russia  :  The  Role  of1  the  Triple  Entente.  By 
AndrS  Cheradame.  With  Two  Maps. 

The  New  Radicalism. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street,  W. 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  lOs.  monthly. 


TAYI  I  TF&  74>  CHANCEBY  LAME,  and  92  QDEEN  ST, 

O  L,  IIP.,  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON, 


STERILE  MARRIAGE  ;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Graeecliurch-street. 
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BOOKS  ID  READ 

THE  CREAM  OF  THE  LITERARY  OUTPUT 
FOR  LESS  THAN  A  PENNY  A  DAY 


ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 

BOOKS  TO  BUY 


IKE  BEST  RECENT  POPULAR ^IMPORTANT 
GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  FICTION 
AT  EXCEPTIONAL  REDUCTIONS 


WH* SMITH  &  SON 

186,  Strand,  LondonAC C. 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND  &  WALES 


ANN  VERONICA. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.  Price  6s.  post  free. 

“  Unquestionably  a  very  brilliant  book,”  says  the  Westminster 
Gazette ,  “  and  shows  Mr.  Wells’s  gift  for  pure  fiction  at  its 
highest.” 

“Like  all  Mr.  Wells’s  work  the  hook  is  inflamed  with  sincerity,” 
says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  “and  it  abounds  in  flashes  of  raw  life 
which  almost  blind  the  judgment  with  their  intense  reality.” 

The  Globe  says :  “  A  novel  which,  in  its  frank  sincerity  ami 
its  bold  gfappling  with  a  social  question  of  compelling  force, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  given  us.” 

A  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People.  Vol.  III. 

From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War.  II. 

By  J.  J.  JUSSERAND.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net  :  post  free,  l‘2s.  lid. 

“  The  predominant  feature  of  this  book,  ”  says  the  Times,  “  is  in  an  especial  de¬ 
gree  brightness,  lucidity,  point,  perspicacity,  modernity,  but  above  all  vivacity.” 

Chats  on  Old  Silver. 

By  E.  L.  LOWES,  Author  of  “Chats  on  Old  Lace.”  With 
a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  64  other  Full-page  Plates. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net ;  post  free  5s.  4d. 

[Unwin’s  “  Chats  ”  Series. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  “It  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  collector  of  old 
plate,  audit  is  stored  with  much  valuable  information  to  guard  the  unsuspecting 
purchaser  against  false  trade  marks  and  antique  ware  which  was  made  yesterday.’ 


A  BUDGET  NOVEL. 

Jenny  Peters. 

By  C.  H.  DUDLEY  WARD.  Price  6s.  post  free. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  says:  “It  is  peculiarly  refreshing  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Ward’s  work,  in  which  one  finds  the  every  day  problem  of  rich  and  poor 
and  right  and  wrong  set  forth  with  frank  and  vital  realism.” 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAY  OF 
SOME  GREER  IMG  NOVELS. 


THE  HUEVIAN  8VIOLE 

By  COLIN  COLLINS. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  says— “  Distinctly  engrossing  and  most  skilfully  designed 
to  pin  the  reader’s  iuterest  to  it  for  hours  at  a  time.” 

THE  MARQUIS  CATILINI 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG. 

Daily  Telegraph  says  — “  We  do  not  remember  anything  similar  quite  so 
good  in  English  fiction.” 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

By  Mrs.  VERE  CAMPBELL 

Daily  Telegraph  says— “  The  story  swings  along  at  headlong  pace.  There 
is  neither  pause  nor  halt  until  the  tragic  end  is  reached.” 

THE  WANTON 

By  FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

Daily  Mirror  says — “  The  book  is  packed  full  of  line  adventures,  told  in 
an  original  and  moving  manner.” 

HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS 

By  GURNER  GILLMAN. 

Morning  Advertiser  says — “  Messrs.  Greening  are  amongst  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  publishers.  But  they  have  rarely  turned  out  so  delightful  a  novel 
as  ‘Her  Suburban  Highness.’” 

THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHEM 

By  ENA  FITZGERALD. 

Times  Literary  Supplement  says — “An  historical  tale  of  ancient  Egypt, 
revealing  the  not  inconsiderable  gift  for  imaginative  fiction  which  the 
writer  showed  last  year  in  1  Patcola.’  ” 


NOW  READY. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT 

HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY. 
BO©§¥!  f  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

At  all  Libraries.  6s.  each. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs.  Greening  beg  to  announce  that  they  will  issue 
immediately 

SSR  WALTER  RALEGH 

By  STEPHEN  LOVELL  and  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX. 
llie  story  of  the  play  by  William  Devereux  now  being 
successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre.  Price  6s. 


GREENING  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 


At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1,  Adelplii-terrace,  London. 


Rudyard  Kipling’s 

New  Book 

Actions  and  Reactions 

1.  Uniform  Edition  ;  Scarlet  cloth,  extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

2.  Pocket  Edition  ;  India  paper,  limp  leather,  f’cap  8vo,  6s.  net. 

3.  Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to  776  copies);  hand-made  paper, 

sateen  cloth,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


Highways  and  Byways  in  Middlesex. 

By  Walter  Jerrold.  With  Illustrations  by 

Hugh  Thomson,  and  a  Map.  Extra  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

Open  Country.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Stradella.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  An  Old 

Italian  Love  Tale. 

The  Key  of  the  Unknown.  By  Rosa 

Noucheite  Carey. 

Robert  Emmet.  By  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P. 

A  Historical  Romance.  [Oct.  26. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


GOOD  POSITIONS 

can  always  be  found  for  men  with  Special  Ability.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  with  Special  Aptitude  for  a  certain  class  of  work 
who  are  in  positions  where  that  Aptitude  has  no  scope,  and  is 
accordingly  not  appreciated  Or  properly  paid  for.  We  want  such 
men*  If  you  are  one  of  them  and  can  prove  that  you  are 
capable  of  filling  a  Responsible  Position,  write  us  to-day. 


HAPGOODS  Ltd., 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


1 67c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deanagate,  Manchotter. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


AACHEN.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It,  is  the  leading  English  house. 


DAD  NAUHEIM,  near  Frankfurt  a/M. 

J3  Season  May  1st  to  October  1st.  Heart  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism,  female 
disorders,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases.  190S,  over  30,000  visitors.  Apply  for  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  Kurdirector. 

] 

DASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 
D  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  330SSI,  late  Gtd.H.  Territet. 

] 

QASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leadinghotel. 

13  Suites  of  rooms  with  private,  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

1 

DERLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

13  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

] 

DOBDIGHEEA.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

13  All  modem  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 

( 

CANNES.— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

J  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

flHATEAU  D’OEX.  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

V7  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

nOLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

A7  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

TAILOR  — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


MONTREUX  — GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  The  mo-:  t 
poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 


MONTBEUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position.— LOUIS  llUECK,  Manager. 


MUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLSSCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &ltoy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 


l\  f  UNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEBNFELDER.  First- 

J3JL  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 


AJAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

L  v  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNE1’. 


NAPLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 


ATICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

v  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 


OSTEND.  —  HOTEL  D'J  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 


PARIS.— HOTEL  LOUVOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 


COPENHAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 


DRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 


PARIS  — HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

11  of  the  leading  hotels. — E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 


PARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE. 


DUSSELUORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  — H.  Flengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


OME.—  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 


1  FLORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G.  CANDltlON,  Proprietor. 


I>  OME — HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

L  Via  Naziouale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect. —  BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 


Florence.- hotel  regina  et  victoria.  First- 

class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.-  H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


7REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

J  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 


GLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 


HAMBURG. — A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


AMB  [JRG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 


TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 


LOCARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Bast  resort  on  the  Italian  lakas.  Winter  seasou. 


IOCARNO. —  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

j  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 


LUGANO.— GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE.  First-class. 

Unrvlld.  pin., with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chuich— Pr.,P.  BBOCCA 


LUGANO.-SEEGER’S  hotel  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view.lake, mountains  fctown.  Mod.  terms. 


l/TENTONE.-HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 
_LVX  Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 


MERAN(S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New.first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 


MILAN-— HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe¬ 

dral.  Post,  Teleg.,& Rlv.  Office  in  hotel.  Centralheating.  Suites  with  baths. 


Montreux. — hotel  de  l’europe.  First-class 

Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins. — Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 


Montreux— grand  hotel  eden,  First-class. 

Built  1905  Unrvld.  nos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Ulose  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English*  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.  — F  ALL  EG  GER-W  YltS  CH ,  Prop. 


CHEMISTS  -  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO,  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


ST.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 


ST.  MORITZ— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 


Tenerife, Orotava. -grand  hotel  humboldt 

— The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotavu. 


rFERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

I  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 


rUERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 


VIENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 


IENNA.— HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  L.Seilergasse 

0.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Bestwines. 


VIENNA.  —  J.  GARTNER.  First-class  Tailor. 

Johanesgasse  3,  I.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS. — Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurliaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring. 


WIESBADEN— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace. 


WIESBADEN  -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 


WIESBADEN  —  RESIBENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

Oent.&quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel., Pension  terms. 


ZURICH. —  BOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 


ZURICH  — The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  INSTI¬ 
TUTION,  Ilornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 


r/U.RICH. — 1MMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

I  AJHornergasse9Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A  ACHEN—  PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

-YjL  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

] 

3ERLIN.-  PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamer  priv- 
3  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Ceil.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

1YERLIN— PENSION  HOELTZL-SH ERIDAtM.  28,  Pots- 

J3  damerStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

] 

“1 

I 

3ERLIN. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

3  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms.— Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

[3ERLIN. — PENSION  CORDNER,  3,  Achenbacherstras.se 
[3  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten,  Careful  attention, 
iberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

“ 

] 

] 

DERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

3  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
-FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

3ERLIN  —  PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

3  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

I) O NN.— PENSION  STRASSBERQER,  Beethovenstrasse 

3  31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

1 

3RUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

3  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Trms.mod. 

COLOGNE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss M.  OLDFIELD. 

TXRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  26,  Sidonien 

JL/  Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Erl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Sfrandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

I 

DRESDEN.— PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse 

_/  Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf..  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 

-ptRESDEN— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse 9. Comfort- 

1  /  able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

J 

~\USSELDORF. -PEN SION  B I E R W i R T H , 23 A.Kalserstr. 
_) Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

TifiANKPURT  A/M.— ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

r  70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Propi'ietress. 


T^RANKFURT  A/M.  -  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

JL  Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmlj?.  hme.  Cent. pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 


TTAMBURG  —  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

-I — LVery  select, Pam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Ems.  with  private  baths. 


] 

LT AMBURG. -PENSION  HOOFEjRotherbaumBeneckestr, 

1328 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

] 

[  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  Near 

Li  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms- 

] 

f  UCERNB.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

LJ  family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

] 

i 

l/TUNICH-  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

_V3 First-class.  Ex.cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vae.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

1  fUNICH. — PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER, 26  Hess-strasse. 

VI  First-cl.  family  lis.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

TYTENHA- — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen.  pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 


beg  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
following  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MONTANA  PALACE ;  VILLARS-SUK.’- 
OLLON,  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels- 
ST.  BE ATENBRRG.  two  hotels  ;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  AVENGE N, 
four  hotels;  LENZERHEIDE,  Kurhaus ;  BALLA10UES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
AUBEPINE.  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardens,  London,  N.AV. 

CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL 

BetAveen  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  within  a  pleasant 
drive  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 

RE-OPENS  IN  A  OVEMBER. 

FINEST  SITE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

Lifts  connect  all  floors.  Lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
which  is  available  all  night  during  the  Season. 

Perfect  sanitation  of  Hotel  and  district. 

Omnibus  meets  trains  at  Mentone. 

Electric  Tramway  to  Mentone  and  IVI  »  nte  Carlo 
Station  close  to  Hotel. 

Moorish  Pavilion  Restaurant  at  the  point  below  the  Hotel  for 
Teas  and  Light  Refreshments. 

Address  :  MANAGER,  CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL,  MENTONE. 


“  Truth”  Hotel  List. 


DIRMIIN  GHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 
.13  ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Threeminutes’ walk  fromboth  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


T>RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

.13  Unequalled  in  situation ;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffe*  and  reading 
rooms;  sea- water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  tloors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin.  —  hotel  metrqpqle  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  AVITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


GRAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  AVater-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


T  ONDON  — THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  miuutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


LONDON.—' THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

Rus6ell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  Ail  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address ;  “Thackeray,  London.” 


TV!" ALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England.— 

i-'JL  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  icith  electric  light. 
The  extensive  baths  (separate  building).  Brine,  Turkish,  &c.,  now  open.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to  Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


M 


ARGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

1  JL  Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


Matlock  bath— royal  hotel  and  baths. 

Massage,  Electrical  and  Hydropathic  treatment  of  every  kind.  Baths 
connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  FANGO  DI  BATTAGLIA.  Comfortably  heated 
throughout.  Physician  :  Cecil  Sharpe,  M.D. ,  C.M. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 


TORQUAY.— IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thougliout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  ATsitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

A  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  on  entirely  modern  lines.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  HARROGATE  under  one  roof.  Installation  of  hydropathic  Baths  and 
Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail.  IONIC  MEDICATION.  Plom- 
biere’s  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs.  Sulphur  Waters.  Trained  Masseur, 
Masseuse  and  Nurse.  "Physician,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Terms  from 
£3  3s.  per  week.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Best  Centre  for  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Fully  Equipped  Modern  Bathing  Establishment. 
New  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course. 

Send  to  Town  Clerk  for  Illustrated  Album. 

ilNTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


RU  ®  n  THE  ROYAL  MAIL 

alfi.d.r.  STEAM  PACKET  COM  PAH  Y, 

LONDON ;  18,  Moorgate-street.E.C.,  and 32,  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


TOURS  , 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £123.  J 


£9  SPAIN 
£10  PORTUGAL 
£13  NORWAY 
£20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
£21  MADEIRA 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 


£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspvir  St.,  S.W, 
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THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  ON  OR  BEFORE  THURSDAY,  THE  21st  OCTOBER,  AT  4  P.M. 

THE  CUBAN  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

Share  Capital— Authorised,  $10,000,000;  Issued,  $5,000,000.  The  unissued  Share  Capital  has  been  authorised  for  the  purpose  of 

conversion,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

ISSUE  OF  £1,050,000  5  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Convertible  Bonds,  part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  £2,000,000,  in  Bonds  of 

£200,  £100,  £20,  Principal  due  1st  July,  1949. 

The  above  Bonds  will  be  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Company  and  will  form 


part  of  an  issue  limited  as  above  and  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust  to  the  Morton 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  by  deposit  with  the  said  Trust  Company  of 
Stocks  and  Bonds  of  subsidiary  Companies. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  free  of  all  United  States  Taxes.  The  Bonds 
are  redeemable  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  Company  s  option,  at  105  per  cent,, 
and  accrued  interest  on  and  after  the  30th  June,  1921,  on  six  months’  notice. 

The  above  Bonds  are  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  lioLder  at  their  face 
•value  into  Common  Stock  at  a  price  of  $125  per  share  of  $100  after  1st  January, 
1910,  and  before  1st  July,  1920,  at  30  days'  notice  on  the  due  date  of  any 
interest  payment. 

•  The  Trust  Deed  will  provide  for  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum,  commencing  in  1920,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  the  Bonds 
at  or  below  par  and  accrued  interest.  If  the  Sinking  Fund  of  one  per  cent, 
is  not  exhausted  by  the  purchase  of  Bonds  at  or  below  par  in  any  one  year, 
then  the  balance  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  succeed- 

Interest  pavable  1st  January  and  1st  July,  in  LONDON,  at  the  Office  of 
Messrs  CHAPLIN,  MILNE,  GRENFELL,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  or  in  NEW 
YORK,  at  the  Office  of  the-  MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY,  or  in  HAVANA  at 
the  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA.  ,  .  , 

Messrs  CHAPLIN,  MILNE,  GRENFELL,  and  CO.,  LIMITED,  are  authorised 
by  the  Company  to  receive  applications  for  £1,050,000  of  the  above  mentioned 
Bonds  at  the  price  of  £92  per  £100  Bond,  payable  as  follows 

On  Application .  £5  per  cent. 

On  Allotment  ..  ..  ••  £45  ,,  ,, 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1909  ...  £42  ,,  ,, 

■  £92  per  cent. 

Interest  on  the  instalments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
paid  up  to  the  1st  January,  1910.  .  T  ,, 

Scrip  Certificates  “to  Bearer’’  will  be  issued  m  exchange  for  Letters  of 
Allotment,  and  Bonds  will  be  delivered:  against  the  above  Scrip  fully  paid  as 
soon,  as  possible  after  1st  January,  1910. 

The  failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  when  due  will  render  all  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture.  , 

A  quotation  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  will  he  applied  for  in  due 

bourse-.  ,, 

A  brokerage  of  10s.  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  all  applications  bearing 

broker’s  stamps. 

A  Draft  of  the  Trust  Deed,  and  a  copy  of  the  Company  s  Concession,  can  be 
seen  by  intending  .subscribers  at  the  Office-  of  Messrs.  JLinklater  and  Co., 
2.  Bond  Court,  Walbreok,  London,  E.C.,  during  usual  business  hours,  whilst 
the  List  remains  open.  . 

Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Chaplin, 
Milne,  Grenfell,  and  Co.,  Limited,  6,  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 

If  an  -allotment  is  not  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit  paid  by  him  will 
be  returned  in  full  through  the  post  by  cheque  at  his  risk,  and  if  an  allotment 
is  made  of  less  than  the  number  of  Bonds  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the 
application  money  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  sum  due  on  allotment, 
and  the  balance  (if  any)’  returned  to. the  allottee. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment,  when  due  will  render  all  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture.'  Interest  at -the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
charged  on  all  instalments  not  paid  on  the  due  date. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Company  is  annexed. 

6,  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 

16th  October,  1909. 

London.  8t.h  October,  1909. 

Messrs.  CHAPLIN,  MILNE,  GRENFELL  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

6,  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Dear  Sirs.— Referring  to  the  £1,050,000  First  Mortgage  5  per  Cent.  Con¬ 
vertible  Bonds  which  you  are  about  to  issue  on  behalf  of  the-  Company,  I  beg 
to  make  the  feUowitrg  statement 

The  Bends  which  you  are  now  offering  form  part  of  an  issue  of  first 
Mortgage  Convertible  Bonds  limited  to  £2,000,000,  the  balance  of  which  can 
only  be  Issued  provided  the  earnings  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
all  "its  outstanding  Bonds,  and  also  on  any  proposed  further  issue,  which 
must  not-  exceed  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  value  of  improvements  and 
extensions. 

The  Concession  of  the  Cuban  Telephone  Company,  dated  10th  September, 
1909  has  been  granted  by  the  Hon.  the  President  Of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
in  execution  of  a  Law  dated  19th  July.  1909.  The  validity  of  the  Concession 
has  been  confirmed-  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  the  highest  Court  of 
Aippeal. 

The  Concession  includes  a  perpetual  right  to-  instal  and  operate  telephones 
within  the  City  of  Havana,  which  .is.  the  Capital  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and 
has  a  population-  of  300, OCO  inhabitants,  and  a  further  94  Cities  specified  in 
the  Concession  under  the  description  of  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of 
the  Island.  The  list  does  not-  limit  the  rights  of  the  Company,  but  it  is 
agreed  upon  as 'the  minimum  area  which  the  Company  must  supply  under 
the  terms  of  the  Concession. 

The  Concession  further  grants  the  Company  the  right  to  build  1,860  kilo¬ 
metres  of  line  to’  connect  up  the  above  94  Cities,  of  which,  exclusive  of 
Havana,  16  have  a  population  of  between  20,000  and  55,000  and  43  have  a 
population  of  between  10,000  and  20,000  each,  and  to  connect  Guane  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  .and  also  Santiago-  to  Baracoa,  which  covers  the  entire 
island  from  east  to  west. 

The  Havana  Subway  Company  (a  subsidiary  Company)  holds  an  exclusive 
concession  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  subways  in  the  City  of 
Havana  for  the  conveyance  of  electric,  conduits,  of  all  kinds.  The  term  of  this 
concession  is  99  years,  over  GO  of  which  have  still  to  run.  By  a  Contract  with 
the  Havana  Telephone  Company,  the  Havana  Subway  Company  receives  an 
annual  rental  of  $42,000  for  the  use  of  the  subway  ducts  of  the  Telephone 
Company’s  cables. 

The  control  of  the  Subway  Company  is  of  great  importance  to-  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  and  practically  assures  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  system 
in  the  City  of  Havana,  for  90  years. 

The  purpose®  the  present  issue  are  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  under¬ 
lying  bonds  of  the  Havana  Telephone  Company,  amounting  to  $1,200,000  the 
whole  of  the  bonds  of  the  Havana  Subway  Company,  amounting  to  $700,000, 
-and  to  provide  a  further  sum  of  approximately  $3,000,000  for  extensions  to 
the  present  system,  and  the  construction  of  other  systems  and  long  distance 
lines. 

The  $1,200,000  of  5  per  cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds  and  $2,000,000  Capital 
Stock  of  the  Havana  Telephone  Company,  and  $500,000  of  5  per  cent.  First. 
Mortgage  Bonds  and  $200,000  of  Second  Mortgage  and  $370,000  of  Capital 
Stock  of  the  Havana  Subway  Company  form  part  of  the  fixed  security  under 
the  Trust  Deed  and  will  he  deposited  with  the  Trustees. 

The  Havana  Telephone  Company  is  the  owner  of  the  existing  telephone 
system  in  Havana,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  18  years.  In 
anticipation  of  the  present  concession,  the  Havana  Telephone  Company  has 
for  some  time  past  been  proceeding  with  the  installation  of  a  completely  new 
system  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  subscribers,  which  is  so  far  advanced  that 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  within  five  months  of  this  date. 
Although  the  old  system  now  used  by  the  Havana  Telephone  Company  is 
antiquated  in  style  and  extremely  Costly  to  operate,  and  has  reached  its 
maximum  capacity  of  about  4,000  telephones,  the  present  net  earnings  of  the 
system,  apart  from  the  Subway  Company,  are  at  the  rate  of  over  $200,000 
per  annum,  as  appears  from  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Haskins  and  SeBs. 
Certified  Public  Accountants  of  London  and  Now  York,  which  J  have  annexed 
hereto.  The  sudden  drop  in  the  earnings  in  November,  1906,  and  succeeding 


seven  months  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  cyclone  in  October,  1906,  destroyed 
most  of  the  Company’s  circuits  which  were  aerial.  This  danger  will  in  future 
be  obviated  by  reason  of  the.  new  cable  system  being  laid  underground  through 
the  subway  ducts. 

Without  allowing  for  any  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  under  the 
new  system,  the  earnings  will  be  greater  than  -the  $200,000  mentioned  above, 
owing  to — firstly,  the  royalty  payable  to  the  Government  under  the  new 
concession  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings,  whereas  the  rental  paid 
hitherto  has  been,  over  6  per  cent.,  and,  secondly,  there  will  bean  estimated 
■saving  -o-f  $40,000  in  the  cost  oi  operation  resulting  from  the  installation 
of  the-  modern  equipment  now  being  installed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  the  present  system,  together  with  those 
of  the  Subway  Company,  are  sufficient  to-  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole 
of  the  bonds  without  taking  into-  account  the  revenue  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  increased  installations. 

Satisfactory  rates  have  been  madp  with  the  Government  for  transacting 
llie  Government’s  Telephone  business,  but  without  taking  into  calculation 
anything  derived’  from  this  source,  which  must  be  considerable,  the  4, COO 
telephones  now  in  use  and  2,000  new  telephones  being  installed,  should 
produce,  at  the  rates  authorised  by  the  concession,  an  annual  rental  of 

$484,770 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  operation  based  upon 
the  figures  obtained  from  other  systems  of  this 
class  is  $12  per  connection,  which  includes~qi.il 
expenses  except  Government  Rojuilty  and  Sub¬ 
way  rental.  This  on  6,000  connections  i.a  ..  $72,000 

The-  Government  Royally  at  4  per  cent,  is  . .  19,300 

The  Subway  rental  is  fixed  by  Agreement,  dated 

April  24th,  1909,  at  ...  ’ . .  42,000 

-  133,300 

Leaving  a  net  annual  income  of  ..  ..  $351,470 

Taking  the  above  figures  as  a  basis  Mr.  Edmund  Land,  the  well-known 
telephone  engineer,  who-  hat*  made  a  personal  examination  and  report, 
estimates  the  probable  earnings  of  the  Company  under  the  new  conditions 
as  follows  : — 


Annual 

Net 

Gross 

oast  of 

Annual 

Income. 

Operation. 

Income. 

Havana  Telephone  Company 

-  $484,770 

$133,300 

$351,470 

Havana  Subway  Company 

72,000 

3,000 

69,000 

93  other  Towns  and  Cities 

..  479,610 

231.459 

248,151 

Long  Distance  Lines 

. .  131,020 

53,750 

77,270 

$1,167,400 

$421,509 

$745,891 

Mr.  Land  further  states-  in  his  Report : — 

"  A  study  of  the  territory  develops  the  fact  that  Cuba  now  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,000,000,  and  that  there  are  upwards  of  100,000  people  living  in  cities 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  o-f  the  City  of  Havana.  The  richness  of  the  soil 
in  Cuba,  the  even  temperature  prevailing  in  the  Island,  together  with  the 
immense  'territories  not  now  in  cultivation,  indicates  that  the  population 
will  grow  from  now  on  with  exceeding  rapidity. 

“  With  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  population  growth  as  before 
described,  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  earnings  in  the  development  and 
operating  of  adequate  telephone  exchanges  and  toll  line  inter-connection 

systems  are  great  and _ attractive.  No  field  in  the  world  offers  greater 

inducements  to  the  development  of  telephony  than  is  found  in  Cuba. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“For  THE  CUBAN  TELEPHONE  CCfMPANY, 

“  ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN,  Director.” 

Certificate  of  Messrs.  HASKINS-  and  SELLS,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Net-  earnings  from  operations — by  months — for  the  three  years  and  seven 
months  ended  July  31,  1909  (Red  Telefonica  -of  Havana  to’  April  23,  1909, 
Havana  Telephone  Company  thereafter). 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  . , 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


ls06. 
$8,851.24 
9,154.73 
9.814.98 
8,775.18 
8,512.50 
8,499.64 
9.116.85 
9,479.43 
9,761.05 
10,740.65 
3,387.03 
734.38 


1S07. 
$4,031.03 
6,285.28 
6.872.72 
6,747.77 

4.617.84 
6,456.16 
9,180.62 
8,854.11 

10,726.40 

11,263.71 

11,438.94 

13.301.84 


1908. 

$12,799.90 

12,732.65 

13,826.63 

13,702.75 

13,603.36 

13,956.45 

13,699.14 

12,962.72 

13,966.50 

13,779.17 

14,432.56 

14,370.91 


1909. 

$14,777.81 

16,173.82 

17.614,45 

17,049.75 

17.487.35 

17.107.61 

16,862.77 


$’96,827.56  $99,776.42  $163,832.79  $117,073.56 

We-  have  examined  the  honks  and  records-  of  the  Red  Telefonoca  of  Havana 
and  the  Havana  Telephone  Company  at  Havana.,  and  we  hereby  certify  that 
the  Net  Earnings  from- operation  shown  above  a-re  correct 
(Signed)  HASKINS  AND  SELLS, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

New  York,  September  18th,  1909. 

DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  A.  PATTERSON,  New  York,  President. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN,  President,  Havana  Telephone  Company. 

E.  G.  VAUGHAN,  President,  National  Bank  of  Cuba. 

Col.  J.  M.  TARAFA,  President,  Cuba  Central  Sugar  Company. 

MARTIN  W.  LITTLETON,  of  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Platt,  and  Littleton,  New  York 
H.  W.  DAVIS.  New  York. 

WILLIAM  LOHMAN,  New  York. 

This  Form  of  Application  may  be  used. 

V.  No . 

THE  CUBAN  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
Issue  of  £1,050,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS,  part  of  an  Authorised  Issue  of  £2,000,000,  in  Bonds;  of  P9O0 
£100,  and  £20.  w’ 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 


To 


Messrs.  CHAPLIN.  MILNE,  GRENFELL,  and  CO.,  Ltd., 
6,  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Gentlemen, — I/we  enclose  eheque  for  the  sum  o-f  £. 


being  the 


deposit  of  £5  per  Bond  payable  on  application  for  £  . .  . ,  . 5  j  , 

First-  Mortgage  Convertible  Bonds  of  the  CUBAN  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
and  I/we  request  you  to  allot  me/us  that  amount  o-f  Bonds  and  I/we  Wee  to 
accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  amount  you  may  allot  to  me/us  immiHie 
terms  arid  conditions  o-f  the  Prospectus  dated  16th  October  1909  arid  r 
undertake  to  pay  the  remaining  instalments  aa  provided  bv’  th« 
Prospectus.  ’  '  e  fiaia 

Usual  Signature  . 

Name  in  full  . 

Address  . 


Description 
Date . 


.1909. 
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Contingency  Insurance. 

Indemnities  granted  in  respect  of  Lost  Documents,  Defects 
in  Title,  Missing  Beneficiaries,  Issue  and  Re-Marriage 
Risks,  Admiralty  Bail,  Contract  Guarantees,  &c. 

THE 


GUARANTEE, 


TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

For  prospectus  and  full  particulars,  apply  : — 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office:  70,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Capita i,  Fully  Subscribed  £2, 250, COO. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  oi  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  ihe 
Stock  Exchange,  nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
maybe  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTH  WAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Act  as  Trustees,  Executors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary. 


THE  SCRIPT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 

was  recorded  on  Papyrus,  and  these  writings  exist  to 
this  day,  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  Papyrus  used. 

HIERATSCA 

NOTE  PAPER 

is  the  Modern  Papyrus  and  will  record  your  script 
equally  clearly  and  indelibly.  It  is  THE  Note  Paper 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  Of  all  Stationers  at 
1/-  per  box.  Be  sure  you  ask  for  H8ERATICA, 
and  do  not  be  put  off  with  any  substitute. 

Write  to  HIERATICA  Works, 

Hill  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  for 
Free  Samples 

and  Interesting  Booklet. 


„  H5AMUfero  . 

i  ibunches frefi  \ 


'jt 


patenw- 

n'veu 


i  yer 


A  WONDERFUL  CATALOGUE 

Is  H.  SAMUEL’S  profusely  illustrated  170  page 

FREE  LIST  OF  3,000  WATCH 
AND  JEWEL  BARGAINS 

sent  to  you  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  request 
Write  for  it  TO-DAY! 

The  Watch  and  Ring  here 
illustrated  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  extraordinary 
value  for  money 
H.  Samuel’s  enormous 
sales  and  unique 
buying  facilities 
secure  for  his 
customers. 

Call  to-day  at 
178,  Strand,  W.C. 

Compare  the 
prices  with 
those  else- 
wbere. 


(,cs9  os-r 


StlNfcy  u/nr ranty- 

7  in  C.c'U*berW 


,\N 

//!  /n  /\\" 

£3  3  0 

Bep-utiful  half- 
hoop  Ring,  18ct. 
set  with  rubies 
and  diamonds. 


W'°' 


\® 


Address  your 
postcard  to 


If  not  convenient  to  call, 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR 
LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 


SAMUEL, 


Market  Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Chief  London  Branch . 
178,  STRAND,  W.C. 1 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70, ODD, 000 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  'Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £  tGy5009  OQOm 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


DEA  TH  DUTIES* — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  I 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  | 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX* — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  I 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  | 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  ] 
Foi ms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  | 
Company's  Olllces  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Guarantees 

of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

PolTcTes 
against 
Liability 
for  Accidents 
to  the  Public 

v. 


;  HorSe  Driving 
( Motor  Car  &  Genera! . 


I  Cr,air!!^&%'le’r^i  Employers’* 

iv  mi  Liabnity 

Excess 
Bad  Debt! 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
J&  Insurance 

Richard  J.Paull.Gen.ManagerfcSec  I 

mm 


ASSETS  EXCEED  L  2,00  0,0  0  0., 
CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500,000. 

Head  Office- MO ORG ATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.^  FOUNDED  18711 


EVERY  WO  MAN 


who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  Dowries  for  Daughters 


should  write  for  the  leaflet  entitled  “THE  BOTTOM  DRAWER.’1 
Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LXf'C  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

"THE*  IDEAL  POLICY 

Issued  by 

The  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

(. Formerly  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.), 

Provides 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

For  Particulars  of  this  Unique  Scheme,  send  postcard  to 
1VI.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director,  6,  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C 
AGTONTS  W A NTBD— EXCELLENT  PROSPKCTS. 
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TO  H.M.  THE  KING 


Not  on  how  to  take  a  cold ;  but  ou  how  to 
take  a  cold  in  time  ! 

Everybody  can  catch  cold  ;  nothing  is  easier 
in  this  climate  ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who 
knows  how  to  avoid  one.  Yet  it  is  quite  simple. 

If  you  suspect  a  cold  is  coming,  take  a 

Mustard  Bath 

a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or  so 
of  COEMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been  added. 

Colman’s 

mustard 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West-  End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Ilenry  Heath's  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  ltoad  and  Eegent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £500  ...  It  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  Ho  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  J  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings. .  .  T  i  w  v 

and  Showrooms \18, 19,  20, 21, 22, The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  N.E. 

Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 

Bermaline” 

I  HE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD. 


^om  ail  High  Claas  Salters. 


“ TRUTH ” 


Qan  jug  obtained  at  THE  QALiGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RiVOLI,  PARIS. 


HAS  CONQUERED  THE  CITY 

In  the  city  - —  where  the  fate  of 
businesses  and  empires  often  hangs 
upon  a  signature,  you  will  find  the 

Onoto  Pen  making  history.  The  Onoto  is  the 
favourite  pen  of  all  men  to  whom  minutes  are 
money.  It  never  scratches  or  splutters,  and  is 
always  ready  to  write.  It 

Fills  Itself  and  Cannot  Leak 

Own  an  Onoto.  It  is  British  made 
and  guaranteed  by  the  makers. 

Price  at  all  stationers’,  jewellers’,  stores,  etc. 
10/6  and  upwards.  Booklet  about  it  free  on 
application  to  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  288, 
Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Onoto 

Pbn 


Self-Filling  -  - 
Safety  Fountain 


IMPORTANT.— For  those  who  require  a  larger  pen  with 
a  very  flexible  nib,  a  special  model — the  new  “  G  ’  — has 
been  put  on  the  market.  It  is  exceptional  value  for 
the  money.  Try  this  new  “  G  ”  at  your  stationers’. 

Also  asK  him  fer  ONOTO  INK,  the 
best  for  fountain  and  all  other  pens. 


A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOOKS 

FOB  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLEK,  MAID  or  VALIit, 

GARDBNER,  &c..  &c  ,  each  suite  independent  of  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c,,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 


BRAMAH  &  CO. 


j 


By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Goniiino 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

SOO,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


NATURAL 

"Mineral  table  wate^. 

at  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants.  Stores.  Hotels.  Ac. 
Sole  Agents;  IftMJRAM  9c  ROYS.EJ.Tk  London,  LivEnpaoL.BRisTOl. 


I 


Speedily  cure  Acidity,  Flatulence,  Heartburn,  Impure  breath,  Indigestion, 
Diarrhoea,  Ac.  Prevent  many  an  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  by  all  Chemist*  and  Stores.  Biscuits,  Is.,  28.,  and 
4u  per  tin  ;  Powder,  2s.  t»nd  4  .  per  bottle;  Lozenges.  Is.  l$d.  per  tin. 
CHARCOAL  CHOCOLATES.— Highly  Nutritious  and  Digestible.  Sold  In 
tins,  is.  each.  J.  L-  BRAGG  Ltd.,  14.  Wiffiuore  St.,  London,  \V. 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


PRIZE  AWARDS. 

“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No,  1,591  (a). 

I  have  now  ascertained  that  of  the  fifteen  Competitors  who  tied  for  the  above, 
the  majority  are  in  favour  of  a  division. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will,  therefore,  be  equally  divided  between  them. 
Once  again  I  print  their  noms-de-plume,  which  are  as  follows  -—Sparta, 
Nestor,  Blot,  Dodonal,  Nokah,  Oxonian,  Phgebe,  Stumps,  Clyde,  Mid- 
Tester,  aldbarn,  saehund,  Robin  Adair,  Frances,  and  Belfastonian. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  these  Brize  winners  will  make  formal  application  for  their 
Brizes  in  their  own  names  (.stating  also  their  noms-de-plume),  as  soon  as  possible. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,591  (b). 

Ilere  again  there  is  a  clear  majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  a  division.  The 
Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  therefore,  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  twelve 
successful  Competitors,  viz.  Nemo,  Taffy,  amuinn,  The  Old  Jap,  Eboracum, 
J.  vv.  Tickel,  Phcebe,  Six  Knobs,  Looney,  Creina,  Renivick,  and  Hare¬ 
bell. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  formal  applications  from  the  foregoing  for  their 
Prize  money  as  soou  as  possible. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,593. 

The  award  in  this  Competition  is  unavoidably  held  over  to  next  week. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,594 

BEST  DEFINITION,  IN  NOT  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  WORDS,  OF 
THE  NOUN-SUBSTANTIVE  “SPORT.” 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  Competition  is  awarded  to  Makiiila  for  the 
following ; 

“  Healthy  competition  with  man,  beast,  or  Nature,  conducted  with  fairness, 
and  involving  difficulties  overcome  by  skill,  pluck,  determination,  and 
endurance. ” 


FURTHER  PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,601. 

Undoubtedly  the  subject  of  the  momeiit— the  subject  that  overshadows  all 
others — is  the  peculiarly  bewildering  character  of  the  present  political  situation. 

"'hat  ate  the  intentions  of  the  Government?  What  are  the  plans  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition?  What  part  ,i3  his  Majesty  the  King  taking  in  the 
matter?  Will  the  House  of  lords  reject  the  Budget?  These  are  some  of  the 
prominent  speculations  that  are  being  canvassed  just  now  ;  these  are  the 
problems  which  the  man  in  the  street,  of  whatever  party,  would  uncommonly 
like  to  have  elucidated. 

Now  it  is  always  my  wish  to  keep  these  puzzles  as  much  up-to-date  as 
possible ;  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  I  propose  to  have  a  Competition,  this 
week,  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  up-to-date  topic.  1  therefore  offer  the 
usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  for 

The  Best  Four-Line  Rhymed  Epigram  on  the  Present 
Political  Situation. 

I  need  not  add  that  the  Puzzle  Editor  of  Truth,  as  such,  has  no  political 
bias,  but  holds  the  scales  evenly  between  all  parties  and  creeds.  Enjo,  Com¬ 
petitors  may  deal  with  the  situation  from  any  point  of  view  they  please,  in  the 
assurance  that  their  efforts  will  be  judged  purely  on  their  merits  as  pointed  and 
appropriate  epigrams  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  party  colour 
with  which  they  may  be  tinged. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  except  that : 

(i.)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  epigram. 

(ii.)  All  epigrams  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
November  1. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  oil  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truch  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Allegro.— No  :  I  should  certainly  not  disqualify  you  for  so  trifling  an  inad¬ 
vertence. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,598.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

LISTS  OF  THE  FOUR  MOST  HACKNEYED  AND  HARD-WORKED  CIU0TATI0N3  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

2.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  3.  Some¬ 
thing  is  rotten,  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  4.  A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  (this  is  very 
often  quoted  :  A  little  knowledge,  etc.). — Sapper. 

1.  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  (Isle 
of  Beauty,  Bayly).  2.  Man  wants  but  little  here 
below,  nor  wants  that  little  long  (The  Hermit, 
Goldsmith).  3.  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast  (The  Mourning  Bride,  Congreve). 
4.  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth 
(A  Midsummer’s  Night's  Dream,  Shakespeare).— 
Maidie. 

1.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats). 
2,  Give  an  inch  he’ll  take  an  ell  (Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt).  3.  Like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  (Campbell). — Dleifohcs. 

1.  .  .  .  Comparisons  are  odious  (Dr.  Donne, 
Elegy  8,  The  Comparison).  2.  Not  wisely,  but 
too  well  (Shakespeare,  Othello,  act  v.,  se.  2).  3. 

.  .  .  Give  the  Devil  his  due  (Shakespeare,  King 

Henry  IV.,  act  i.,  sc.  2).  4.  Procrastination  is 
the  thief  of  time  (Young,  Night  Thoughts,  Night  I., 
line  393). — Cilelta. 

i.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Hamlet,  iii.,  1,  56).  2.  The  best  laid  schemes 
o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley  (Burns,  To  a 
Mouse).  3.  0.  wad  some  pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us, 
to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  (Burns,  To  a 
Louse).  There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  .Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy  (Hamlet,  i.,  5,  147). — The  Mac. 

1.  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  may  (Shakespeare,  Ham¬ 
let,  act  v..  sc.  2,  1.  10).  2.  Awake!  arise  1  or  be 
for  ever  fall’n  (Milton’s,  Paradise  Lost,  B.  I.). 
3  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds  (Tennyson,  In 
tlemoriam,  XCVI.). 

4.  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  ’tis  their  nature  to. 

(Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Durne  and  Madge,  Moral 
Songs,  Song  XVI.) 

1.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  (Shakespeare, 
Hamlet,  act  ii.,  sc.  2).  2.  Barkis  is  willin' 

(Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  chap.  5).  3.  One 

touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin 
(Shakespeare,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii.,  sc.  3). 
4.  As  hungry  as  hawkes  (Izaair  Walton,  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  chapt.  b).— Favonius. 

1.  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all  (Teunyson,  In  Memoriam). 

2.  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets,  and  simple 
faith  than  Norman  blood  (Tennyson,  Lad.y^  Clara 
Veie  de  Vere).  3.  Who  ever  loved  that  love  not 
first  sight?  (As  You  Like  It.  Shakespeare).  4. 
All  the  world’s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players  (As  You  Like  It,  Shake¬ 
speare).— Helen  Saunders. 

1.  Give  the  Devil  his  due  (Shakespeare,  Henry 
IV.).  2.  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war  (Nat  Lee,  Alexander  the  Great). 


3.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  (Young, 
Night  Thoughts).  4.  When  shall  we  three  meet 
again?  (Shakespeare,  Macbeth). — Lanfranc. 

1.  Men  may  rise  on  stepping-6tones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things  (In  Memoriam, 
Tennyson).  2.  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self- 
control,  these  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power  (CEnone',  Tennyson).  3.  There's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we 
will  (Hamlet,  Shakespeare).  ’4.  Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  he  chewed  and  digested  (Essays,  Bacon). — 
Corny. 

1.  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder 
(Bayly,  “  Isle  of  Beauty  ”).  2.  A  thing  of 

beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats,  “  Endymion  ”). 

3.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  (Pope, 
"Essay  on  Criticism”).  4.  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise  (Gray,  Prospect  of 
Eton  College  ”).— Ephesea. 

1.  Better  late  than  never  (J.  Heywood,  Pro¬ 
verbs,  bk.  1,  chap.  2.  2.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
mend  (Charles  Read-e).  3.  A  fellow-feeling 
makes  one  wondrous  kind  (Garrick  prologue 

on  quitting  the  stage,  1776).  4.  A  bird_  in  the 

lhand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  (Bunyan,  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  Interpreter,  Bk.  I.)- 

1.  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold  (Shakespeare, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act.  ii.,  sc.  7).  2.  A  thing 

of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats,  Endymion, 
ch.  xxvii).  3.  A  penny  for  your  thoughts  (John 
Heywood,  Proverbs,  bk.  2).  4.  A  penny  sav’d  ’s 
a  penny  got  (Somerville,  The  Sweet-scented 
Miser;  line  30).— Game  B. 

1.  What’s  in  a  name?  that  which  you  call  a 
rose,  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet 
(Romeo  and  Juliet,  act.  ii.,  sc.  2).  2.  Uneasy  lies 
the  head-  that  wears  a  crown  (2,  King  Henry 
IV.,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  3.  ’Twas  oaviare  to  the 
general  (Hamlet,  act  ii.,  sc.  2).  4.  I  am  a  man 

more  sinned  against  than  sinning  (King  Lear, 
act.  iii.,  sc.  2).— Renwick. 

1.  What’s  in  a.  name?  that  which  you  call  a 
rose,  by  any  other  name  would  smell  os  sweet 
(Romeo  and  Juliet-,  act  -ii.,  sc.  2).  2.  To  teach 
the  young  idea  -how  to  shoot  (Thomson,  Spring). 

3.  Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  (Tennyson, 
Miller’s  Daughter).  4.  The  devil  can  cite  scrip¬ 
ture  for  li  is  purpose  (Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i., 
sc.  3). — Blencathra. 

1.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  (Pope, 
Essay  on  Criticism).  2.  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  (Byron,  Don  Juan).  3.  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  (Shakespeare, 
Romeo  and  Juliet).  4.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  -be  wise  (Gray,  Od'e  on  Eton  College). 
— Allegro. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.  2. 
A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind.  3. 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

4.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.— Tautomer. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be  (Shakespeare,  Hamlet, 

act  iii.,  sc.  1).  2.  AH  the  world's  a  stage,  etc. 
(Shakespeare,  As  you  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7).  3. 
The  oup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates  (Cow- 


per,  Winter’s  Evening).  4.  Oh  wad  some  Power 

the  giftTe  gi’e  us,  etc.  (Burns).  5.  To  a - , 

on  seeing  one  on  a  lady’s  bonnet  at  church. — 
Parrot. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be;  that  is  the  question 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  2.  Some¬ 
thing  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  (Shake¬ 
speare,  Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  4).  3.  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast  (Pope,  Essay  on 
Man,  Ep.  I.,  line  95). 

4.  O  woman  !  in  our  -hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

(Scott.  Marmion,  Canto  VI.,  st.  30).— Almaviva. 

1.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  etc.,  etc. 
(Julius  Caesar).  (2)  All's  well  that  ends  well 
(Shakespeare).  (3)  All  the  world’s  a  stage,  etc., 
etc.  (Shakespeare).  (4)  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity  (Shakespeare).— The  Old  Jap. 

1.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  etc. 
(Shakespeare).  (2)  To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and 
it  must  follow,  etc.  (Shakespeare).  3.  All  the 
world’s  a  stage,  and  the  men  and  women,  etc. 
(Shakespeare).  (4)  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us,  etc.  (Burns). — Miss  See  See. 

(1)  The  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  often 
misquoted  The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates 
(from  Cowper,  Tire  Task).  (2)  Something  is  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark,  sometimes  misquoted 
There’s  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den¬ 
mark  (from  Shakespeare,  Hamlet).  (3)  And  de¬ 
parting  leave  behind  us  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time  (from  Longfellow,  The  Psalm  of  Life).  (4) 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  (Thomas 
Campbell,  Lochiel’s  Warning). — Slainte. 

1.  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do  (Dr.  Watts).  2.  Water,  water  everywhere, 
but  not  a  drop  to  drink  (Coleridge,  Ancient 
Mariner).  3.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever 
(Keats,  Endymion).  4.  He  that  fights  and  runs 
away,  etc.  (Altered  from  Butler’s  Hudibras).— 
Eboracum. 

1.  It’s  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all  (Tennyson,  In  Memoriam). 
2.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that’s  the  question  (Shake- 
pe-are,  Hamlet).  2.  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  (Campbell’s  Lochiel’s  Wedding). 

4.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  (Byron,  Don 
Juan).— Cyrano. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  2.  Britons 

never  shall  he  slaves  (Thomson,  Alfred,  act  ii..  sc. 

5. )  3.  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron 
bars  a  cage  (To  Althea,  by  R.  Lovelace).  4.  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  'folly  -to  be  wise  (Thos. 
Gray). — Fudge. 

1.  Be  it  ever  so  humble  there’s  no  place  like 
home  (J.  Howard  Payne,  Opera  of  Clari).  2.  Like 
patience  on  a  monument  (Shakespeare,  Twelfth 
Night).  3.  Give  the  devil  his  due  (Shakespeare, 
Henry  IV.).  4.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 

the  view  (Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope). — Trot. 

1.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin  (Shakespeare,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii., 
se.  3).  2.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever 

(Keats,  Edymion,  line  10).  3.  The  schoolmaster 

is  abroad  (Lord  Brougham,  speech,  January  29, 
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1898).  4.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to 
be  wise  (Gray,  On  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
College,  stanza  10). — Sir  P.  Felis. 

1.  When  the  sunne  shineth,  make  hay  (Hey- 
wood).  2.  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold  (Shake¬ 
speare).  3.  Look  ’ere  ye  leap  (Heywood).  4. 
There  is  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip 
(Hazlitt). — Amoroso. 

1.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  2.  Where 
ignorance  is  bli9s,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise  (Gray. 
Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College).  3. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  (Pope, 
Essay  on  Criticism,  part  2).  4.  And  coming 

events  cast  their  shadows  before  (Campbell) 
Lochiel’s  Warning). — Riparian. 

1.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise  (Gray,  Ode  on  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Col¬ 
lege).  2.  What’s  in  a  name?  (Romeo  and  Juliet, 
aot  ii.,  sc.  1).  3.  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and 

lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  (In  ,  Me- 
moriam.  Tennyson).  4.  To  err  is  human;  to  for¬ 
give  divine  (Pope,  Essay  on  Man). — Volpone. 

1.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

2.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

3.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.  4.  One 
todch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  — 
Consilium. 

1.  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of'  love  (Tennyson,  Locksley 
Hall).  2.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 
(Shakespeare,  Julius  Cfesar,  act  4,  sc.  3).  3. 
There  are  mo'e  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hora¬ 
tio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  (Shake¬ 
speare,  Hamlet,  .act  i,  sc  5).  4.  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast ;  man  never  is,  but 
always  to  be,  blest  (Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  lines 
95  and  96).— Gladiator. 

1.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats, 
Endymion,  line  1).  2.  Full  many  a  flower  is  ’born 
to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  (Gray’s  Elegy).  3.  The  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth  (Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  act  i.,  sc.  1).  4.  Stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage  (Richard  Love¬ 
lace  to  Althea  from  Prison). — Juno. 

1.  To  be,  or  nqt  to  be  (Shakespeare,  Hamlet, 
act  iii.,  sc.  1).  2.  Last  but  not  least  (“  Though 

last  not  least,”  Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  444.  This 
form  is  also  given  as  a  reading  in  King  Lear, 
act  i.,  sc.  1 ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  folios).  3.  Much  of  a  muchness  (George  Eliot, 
Daniel  Deronda,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  31;  Lewis  Carroll 
(C.  Dodgson).  Alice  in  Wonderland,  ch.  6).  4. 
To  smell  a  rat  (Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act 
iv.,  sc.  3;  S.  Butler,  Hudibras  I.,  i.,  281). — 
'Shamus. 

1.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise 
(Gray,  On  a"  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College). 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  (Camp¬ 
bell,  Lochiel’s  Warning).  3.  To  be,  or  not  to  be 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  4.  What’s 
in-  a  name.  (Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act 
ii.,  sc.  2>. — Aunt  Jane 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet).  2.  He  was  a  man,  take 
him  for  all  in  all  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 


again  (Hamlet).  3.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast ;  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
blest  (Pope,  Essay  on  Man).  ’Tis  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all 
(Tennyson,  In  Memoriam). — Beechnut. 

1.  What’s  in  a  name?  A  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet  (Shakespeare). 

2.  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time 

(Longfellow). 

3.  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  it's  bloom  is  shed  (Burns). 

4.  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man’s 
the  goud  for  a’  that  (Burns). — Morvan. 

1.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet  (Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet).  2.  Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction  (Byron,  Don  Juan).'  3.  A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats,  Endy¬ 
mion).  4.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing 
(Tope,  Essay  on  Criticism). — Sarnia. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be  (Shakespeare,  Hamlet). 

2.  For  this  relief  much  thanks  (Shakespeare, 
Hamlet).  3.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
tiling  (Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism).  4.  And  thereby 
hangs'  a'  tale  (Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It, 
Othello). — Enthymol. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Hamlet).  %.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 
(Macbeth).  3.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet  (Romeo  and  Juliet).  4.  On  the 
light  fantastic  toe  (L’Allegro,  Milton). — Will. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Shakespeare’s  Hamlet).  2.  What’s  in  a  name? 
(Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet).,  3.  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast  (Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man).  4.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  (Shakespeare’s 
As  You  Like  It). — Mat. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  2.  Brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit  (Shakespeare,  Hamlet  act  ii.,  sc. 
2).  What’s  in  a  name?  (Shakespeare,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  2).  4.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’tis  folly  to  be.  wise  (Gray’s  Ode  on  Distant  Pros¬ 
pect  of  Eton  College). — Piers  Peniles. 

1.  What's  in  a  name?  That  which  yon  call  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet 
(Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  2).  2.  ’Twas  caviare 
to  the  general  (Hamlet,  act  ii.,  sc.  2).  3.  The  time 
is  out  of  joint  (Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  3).  4.  Across 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine  (Tennyson’s  Miller's 
Daughter). — Margate  Hoy. 

1.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  (Pope, 
Essay  on  Criticism).  2.  Where  ignorance  is.  bliss, 
’tis  folly  to  be  wise  (Gray,  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pro¬ 
spect  of  Eton  College).  3.  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well  (Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  letter  to  his  son,  March  10,  1746).  4.  Love 
and  “  murder  will  out  ”  (Congreve,  the  Double 
Dealer,  act  iv.,  sc.  2).— Cleite  Ainm. 

1.  What’s  in  a  name?  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet  (Shakespeare).  2.  Caviare 
to  the  general  (Shakespeare).  3.  A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats).  4.  Across  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine. — -Lodore. 

1.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody  (Shalce-_ 
speare,  Henry  VI.,  part  iii.,  act  ii).  2.  Better 


late  than  never  (Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry).  3.  Virtue  is  her  own  reward 
(Dj-yden,  Tyrannic  Love,  act  iii.,  sc.  1).  4. 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise 
(Thomas  Gray,  On  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
Oolleget,  stanza  10). — Thistle. 

1.  A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind 
(Prologue  on  Quitting  the  Stage,  Garrick).  2.  A 
distinction  without  a  difference  (Fielding,  Tom 
Jones).  3.  Like  angel’s  visits,  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  (Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope).  4.  ’Tis  dis¬ 
tance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  (Pleasures  of 
Hope). — Bel  Demonio, 

1.  Of  two  evils  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen 
(Thomas  a  Kempis,  Imitation  of  Christ,  book  ii,, 
ch.  12.  2.  Better  late  than  never  (Tusser,  Five 

Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandly)-  3.  Ill  blows 
the  wind  that  profits  nobody  (Shakespeare,  Henry 
VI.,  part  iii.,  act  ii.).  4.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

’tis  folly  to  be  wise  (Thomas  Gray,  On  a  distant 
prospect  of  Eton  College,  stanza  10). — Duster. 

1.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
(Lochiel’s  Warning,  Campbell).  2.  But  oh  for 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,,  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  that  is  still  (Break,  Break,  Break, 
Tennyson.) 

4.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 

(Essay  on  Criticism,  Pope.) 

4.  Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny ;  matches 
are  made  in  heaven  (Anatomy  of  Melaiicholy, 
Burton).— Clio. 

1.  Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all 
(Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  iii.,  1).  2.  The  course  of 

true  love  never  did  run  smooth  (Shakespeare, 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.,  1.  3.  A  little  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  dangerous  tiling  (Pope,  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism,  line  215).  4.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 

for  ever  (Keats,  Endymion,  line  1).— Delta. 

1.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin  (Shakespeare). 

2.  Be  the  day  weary  or  ever  so  long. 

At  length  it  ringeth  to  evensong. 

3.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  (Keats). 

4.  All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but 
wait  (from  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Longfellow). 
— Harebell. 

1.  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread 
(Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  part  iii.,  line  56).  2. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  (Camp¬ 
bell,  Lochiel’s  Warning).  3.  I  know  a  t-riok  worth 
two  of  that  (Shakespeare,  King  Henry  IV.,  part  i., 
act  ii.,  sc.  1.  4.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis 
folly  to  be  wise  (Gray,  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect 
of  Eton  College). — Mona. 

1.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise  (Grav,  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
College).  ‘  2.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing  (Pope,  Essay  on  Oriticism,  line  215).  3. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between  (Camp¬ 
bell,  Pleasure  of  Hope,  part  ii.,  line  386).  4. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth 
(Shakespeare,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  act  i.. 
sc  1). — Bibliothekar. 

1.  A  bird  In  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush 
(Old  Proverb).  2.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine 
('Old  Proverb).  The  fat  is  in  the  fire  (Heywood’s 
Proverbs).  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  (Shake¬ 
speare,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor). — Oxonian. 


Price 


FRUIT  FARMING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Lands  of  Sunshine,  Fruits,  and  Sport. 

Opportunities  for  settling  are  offered  to  Retired  Military  Officers,  and  younger 
sons,  in  the  Kettle  River  Valley  on  the  best  fruit  lands,  irrigated  and  cleared, 
and  suitable  for  carrying  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  near  excellent 
markets.  Experienced  horticulturist’s  services  available  for  Settlers  without 
practical  knowledge. 

For  information  apply  to  J.  DOUGLAS  GARDINER  &  MILL,  Solicitors, 
58,  Castle-street,  Edinburgh,  Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  Kettle 
Valley  Irrigated  Fruit  Lands  Companv.  Limited. 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 


Appeals. 


Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President-THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 

'THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

This  Society ,  Established  1862,  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg 
Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Surgical  Appliances,  Elastic 
Stockings,  Trusses,  and  every  description  of  mechanical 
support  to  the  poor  without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 

. . . . .  ~ 

38,348  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  S908. 

Average  over  700  per  week. 

Water  Beds,  Invalid  Chairs,  and  Couehes  are  lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  pe  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Cq.,  Ltd.,  Lombard-street.  or 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury-square,  London.  E.C. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  S&cpetam'v. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

ESTABLISHED  >757. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Debt  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 

O ffi ces— 31,  Finsbnry-square,  E.C. 


I  Channel  Crossing,  5sa"Siekness. 

“  ‘  YANAT  AS,’  a  preparation  which  goes  direct  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble  by  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  acting  through  the  brain  upon  the  stomach.”—  Chan- 
levs'  Journal.  “  YANATAS  ”  on  sale  at  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/- 

|(p.p.)  from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-sq.,  London,  W. 
The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 
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0&TZMANN 

GREAT  SALE 


Hampstead 

Road, 

LONDON,  W. 


OF  PURCHASES  MADE  DURING  THE  RECENT 
SEVERE  DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE, 

ILLUSTRATED  SALE  CATALOGUE 
POST  FREE. 


EVERY  MONDAY  MORNING 

DURING  THE  SALE 
A.  NEW  DISPLAY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
BARGAINS  WILL  BE  MADE 

IN  THE  WINDOWS. 


SOUD  FUMIGATED 
OAK  HAI.LSTAND, 

with  gjovebox,  and  bevelled- 
edge  mirror,  and  fitted  with 
gone  a.iul  beater.  2ft.  wide  by 
6ft.  6in.  high.  £15  6 


NOW  you  WANT  an 
Oil  Stove  MOST, 

before  it  is  worth  while  having 
a  coal  fire  all  day. 

GET 

an 

“ARDENT.” 

It  is  the 

BEST. 

“MADGE”  writes:  “Upon 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  you 
should  think  I  exaggerate.” 

Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores. 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 
Sepulchre, 

WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SOLID  FUMIGATED  OAK  THREE  FOLD 
BUREAU  BOOKCASE,  lower  SCREEN, 
portion  with  drawer,  book-  covered  in  tap- 
shelves  and  writing  flap,  estry  in  various 
interior  fitted  with  pigeon  designs  and  col-  MAHOGANY  CHIPPENDALE  STYLE 
holes  for  stationery,  upper  ourings, 5ft, Jin.  CHINA  CABINtT,  fitted  with 
portion  enclosed  with  two  high,  each  fold  shelves,  and  enclosed  by  leaded 
leaded  glass  panel  doors.  16in.  wide,  glass  panelled  doors.  4ft.  wide 
8  6  £13  6  by  6ft.  high.  £7  18  6 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

‘  Caledonian  ’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
i|»  Cream,Whit«i,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  11Jd.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  Sauchiehali  Street,  6iasgow( 


Q TAMM  EK  ING  PERMANENTLY  CURED..  Adults  and 

v A  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions 
London,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  J1, 


Company. 


Overcoats  for  Winter. 

Newest  Styles.  Fashionable  Materials. 

In  all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  wear. 

Cut  by  their  own  Cutters,  and  made  in  the 
best  style  at  moderate  prices  for  cash  payments. 

Travelling  and  ::  :: 
Motoring  Overcoats. 

A  Special  Design  in  Fleecy  Wool  (very 
light  in  weight  but  warm). 

Also  Irish  Friezes  lined  wool  and  leather, 
impervious  to  wind  and  weather.  ^  ^ 

Rain  Proof  Overcoats. 

A  Large  Assortment  Suitable  for  Sporting 
and  General  Use.  ^  ^ 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  Company, 

12,  10,  8,  &  6,  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
LONDON,  VV. 

1  1  yc—nrr  . . .  '  —  "  ■  ■ 

Telephone — 98S  Mayfair.  Telegram * — “  Webb  Miles,  London.' 


BRINSMEAD 


This  is  a  great  Name.  Have  you  ever  thought  what 
this  Name  meant  when  associated  with  the  PIANO? 
There  are  many  makes  of  Pianos ;  some  with  names, 
some  without.  Some  of  the  names  are  genuine,  others 
fictitious.  The  name  of  BRINSMEAD  has  a  special  sig¬ 
nificance.  “BRINSMEAD  ”  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
Perfection  of  Touch,  Tone,  and 
Durability  in  Pianos. 

The  Name  (even  when  the  firm  started  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  IY ,)  was  a  good  one — now  it  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  world.  At  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851  the  name  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
world  as  that  of  “  The  Premier  British  Piano  Manufac¬ 
turers.”  Since  then  it  has  continued  to  grow.  On 
page  4  of  the  Brinsmead  Catalogue  you  will  find  a  list 
of  the  principal  International  Exhibitions  held  through¬ 
out  the  world  since  that  date,  at  all  of  which 

hnkkim  i  ski 


have  gained  the  chief  awards, 
the  Catalogue  there  i@  a  photo  ^ 

over  50  Brinsmead  Medals,  including  the  highest  distinction 
of  all 

THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 

Whilst  a  Special  Diploma,  awarded  only  Three  Years  ago,  is 
marked — 

“  FOR  THE  BEST  EXHIBIT  OF  PIANOS.” 

The  name  is  so  valuable  that  over  and  over  again  others  have 
copied  it,  knowing  that  they  would  benefit  by  its  world¬ 
wide  reputation. 

Write  at  once  for  the  beautiful  Art  Catalogue.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and 
will  give  you  much  valuable  information  about  the  firm  and  its  work. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS : 

John  Brinsmead  &  Sons,  Lid., 

18,  20,  &  22,  WIGM0RE  ST.,  L0ND0H,  W. 

Who  will  arrange  to  exchange  your  Old  Piano  should  you  wish  It. 


Tft-M-Ml  -TKE-KINIC 


RY'  APPOINTMENT 
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IN  GASTRIC  DISORDERS. 


From  its  being  so  bland  and  readily  digestible,  the 
“Allenburys”  DIET  has  been  found  a  particularly  valuable 
food  in  all  gastric  disorders.  It  can  be  retained  and 
assimilated  when  other  forms  of  nourishment  fail  to  agree, 
improving  ,the  capacity  for  general  assimilation.  It  is 
readily  made  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  only.  In 
tins,  1/6  and  3/-,  of  Chemists. 

A  large  sample  for  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.,  London. 


To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

-  ALDERWOOD  ”  Mixture  5^d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  6Jd.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUNS>  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  «3  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH. 


* 


have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  Why  should  you  not  try  them?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform' 
ed  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


Jfiay,  jVteaq 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham’s  Pills  have 


in 


worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

yf  fresfy  Xease  of  Xife. 


Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  I/Ij  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


POPE  &  BRADLEY, 

Hallers  anb  (JBreecbes  Sabers. 

We  supply  for  cash  the  identical 
materials  sold  by  other  West  End 
firms  at  double  the  price  for  Credit. 

Vanity  Fair  says  : 

“  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Bradley,  who  turn  out  a  really  well-cut 
Suit  at  a  remarkably  moderate  price.” 

Lounge  Suits 

From  3  Guineas. 

Readers  of  Truth  are  invited  to  send  for  our  book  “  Clothes  and  the  Man,  ’ 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  extant. 

S3,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.C. 

Telephone  :  Gerrard  1234. _ _ 


Overcoats 

From  3  Guineas. 


ARTIFICIAL  teeth.— notice. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  live  years. 

SETS  FKQIV8  OWE  GUJB'tfEA. 

Recommended  bp  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth, 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GGODMAW’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C 

Telephone  :  1,513,  Holborn. 


SCHWEITZERS 


The  Perfect  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  titores. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 

In  1/6  tins  only. 

SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

D  IABETE  S. 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  all  Chemists,  &e. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  «S  CO.,  Ltd., 
143,  York  Rd„  London,  N. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Love  &  Malcomson,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  Published  by  H.  Labouchere  at  10,  Bolt~ct.,  Flcet-6t.,i£.C.) 
in  the  citvof  London  Cheaues  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Reginald  E.  Booker,  “Truth”  Buildings,  CartereV-st.,  Queen  Aune'8-g»te,S.W, 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth,’'  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
its  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied,  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  'printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot ,  however .  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance ,  Insurance ,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 

ul list  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant’s ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
“Mammon.” 


ENTRE  nous. 


party  sense.  The  Sovereign  simply  “approves”  of  a 
succession  of  routine  matters.  A  day  or  two  before 
cither  the  prorogation  or  the  opening  of  Parliament 
there  is  a  Council  at  which  the  proposed  Speech  from  the 
Throne  is  similarly  submitted  for  approval.  In  the  old 
days  Privy  Councillors  who  had  been  summoned  to 
Court  were  expected  to  appear  in  full  dress,  and  if 
the  Council  was  held  at  Windsor  Castle  then  the 
Windsor  uniform  had  to  be  worn  by  those  entitled  thus 
to  array  themselves. 


His  Majesty  was  last  week  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  James  at  West  Dean  Park.  On 
Tuesday  there  was  shooting  in  the  Henbush  preserves. 
The  King  drove  to  Binderton  with  Mr.  James,  and 
joined  the  guns  on  his  pony,  riding  from  beat  to  beat. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Bottom  Barn,  and  the 
King  returned  home  before  the  last  drive.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  there  were  battues  in  the  Chilgrove  preserves,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  house  party  joined  the  guns  at 
luncheon.  On  Thursday  the  King  drove  through  Mid¬ 
hurst,  and  visited  the  Sanatorium  which  bears  his 
name.  On  Friday  there  was  a  shooting  party  in  the 
home  preserves. 


The  King  came  back  to  town  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  in  time  to  meet  the  Queen  when  she  arrived 
at  Victoria  Station  from  Dover.  His  Majesty  returns 
this  (Wednesday)  morning  to  Newmarket,  and  he 
will  stay  at  the  Jockey  Club  until  Friday,  when  he 
goes  to  Moulton  Paddocks  on  a  week-end  visit  to  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel.  There  will  be  partridge  drives  on 
Saturday  in  some  of  the  preserves  which  are  rented 
by  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  which  include  several  of  the  best 
beats  on  the  Chippenham  Park  estate.  The  King  is 
to  return  to  Buckingham  Palace  on  Monday,  and  he 
will  be  in  town  until  Friday  (November  5),  when  he 
goes  to  Sandringham  to  join  the  Queen,  who  will 
previously  have  arrived  at  the  Hall. 


- «C-*~ 


THE  King  held  a  Council  on  Monday,  the  18th,  and 
half  the  daily  papers  in  the  country  were  careful 
to  inform  their  readers  that  this  ceremonial  had 
no  connection  with  either  the  political  situation  or 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  I  wonder  if  people 
will  ever  come  to  understand  that  the  proceedings 
at  a  Council  are  always  of  the  most  purely  formal 
character,  and  have  no  concern  with  politics  in  the 


The  Queen  and  the  Empress  Marie  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  at  the  Royal  Chateau  of  Eredensborg, 
which  was  tho  scene  of  the  large  family  parlies  enter¬ 
tained  every  autumn  in  many  successive  years  by  King 
Christian  and  Queen  Louise.  These  gatherings  were  dis¬ 
continued  after  tho  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III. 
Eredensborg  is  a  large  comfortable  house,  though 
with  no  striking  architectural  merits,  which  stands  in 
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pleasant  grounds  bordered  by  the  Esrom  Lake.  The 
place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  beech  forests,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  used  to  hunt  deer  by 
moonlight.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  place,  and  King 
Christian  erected  a  statue  of  his  son-indaw  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  chateau. 

The  Queen  and  the  Empress  Marie  have  also  been  on 
a  visit  to  the  Countess  Danneskjold-Samso  at  the 
Chateau  of  Nordfeld,  which  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
country  seats  in  Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  fine 
rocky  scenery. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  partridge  drives  last  week 
over  the  Dersingham  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Massingham  beats,  and  also  in  the  preserves  which  he 
rents  from  Sir  William  Ffolkes,  and  at  Harpley  Gates 
on  the  Sandringham  estate.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck  were  staying  at  York  Cottage  during  the  week  on 
a  visit  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Lord 
Farquhar  drove  over  from  Castle  Rising  and  joined  the 
Royal  shooting  party  on  each  day.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  coming  to  town  from  Sandringham  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  November  14,  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  he  will  go  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  to  receive 
the  King  of  Portugal  on  his  arrival  in  England.  There 
is  to  be  a  luncheon  on  board  the  Royal  yacht,  and  in  the 
afternoon  King  Manuel  and  the  Prince  will  proceed  to 
Windsor. 

A  paragraph  has  gone  round  the  papers  which  states 
that,  although  the  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
King  of  Portugal’s  visit  to  the  City,  yet  the  date  is 
not  fixed.  This  is  quite  wrong.  King  Manuel  is  to 
visit  the  City  on  Wednesday,  November  17.  His 
Majesty  will  travel  by  the  Great  Western  Royal  train 
from  Windsor  to  Paddington,  and  he  is  to  drive  thence 
to  the  Guildhall  in  one  of  the  King’s  carriages,  with  an 
escort  of  Household  Cavalry. 


It  is  understood  that  the  state  visit  of  King  Manuel 
to  the  Court  will  terminate  on  Saturday,  November  20, 
when  he  is  to  leave  Windsor  for  Evesham  on  a  private 
visit  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d’Orleans  at  Wood 
Norton  Hall. 

The  Duchesse  d’Orleans  has  been  staying  for  several 
months  in  Hungary  on  a  visit  to  her  mother  the 
Archduchess  Clotilde.  The  Due  d’Orleans  has  formed 
a  menagerie  at  Wdod  Norton  with  a  variety  of  animals 
brought  by  him  from  the  Arctic  regions.  There  are 
several  Polar  bears,  for  whose  comfort  a  large  ice  house 
has  been  constructed. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sparta  will  come  to 
England  next  month  on  a  private  visit  to  their 
Majesties  at  Sandringham.  They  have  been  staying 
during  the  autumn  at  Eriedrichshof,  near  Homburg, 
with  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  Duke  of 
Sparta  has  been  stopping  in  Paris  in  strict  incognito, 
and  he  has  paid  visits  to  the  Duchesse  Douairiere 
d’Uzes  at  the  Chateau  de  Bonnelles,  and  to  Baron  and 


Baroness  Henri  de  Rothschild  at  the  Abbey  of  Yaulx 
de  Cerney. 

A  contemporary  announces  that  the  “  great  pheasant 
shoot  ”  at  Sandringham  will  take  place  during  the  week 
after  next.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  no  regular 
pheasant-shooting  at  Sandringham  until  November  30 
and  three  following  days,  when  there  are  to  be  battues 
in  the  principal  preserves. 


Princess  Louise  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  are  to  return 
to  Kensington  Palace  next  week  from  Roseneath  House. 
The  Duke  will  be  at  Windsor  Castle  during  the  state 
visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Governor  of  the  Round  Tower. 


The  Queen  of  Norway  will  reside  at  Appleton  House 
during  the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks  that  she  is  to  stay 
in  England,  except  for  the  few  days  which  she  spends 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  Her  Majesty  will  not  go  to 
Windsor  for  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  King 
Haakon  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Appleton  about 
Thursday,  November  25. 


Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  who  has  been  residing 
at  Osborne  Cottage  since  the  middle  of  July,  is  to  leave 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  this  week  for  the  season. 
Lord  and  Lady  Winchester  were  staying  at  Osborne 
Cottage  last  week.  Princess  Henry  will  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  Kensington  Palace  before  going  abroad  for  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  she  is  not  expected  to 
return  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  until  next  summer. 


The  Dowager  Lady  Hampden,  whose  death  was 
announced  last  week,  was  the  second  wife  of  the  second 
Viscount  Hampden  and  the  mother  of  the  present  peer. 
She  was  the  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  and  a  first  cousin  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  Lady  Hampden  was  most  popular  in  society, 
and  her  death  is  lamented  by  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends.  She  was  a  charming  hostess. 


Judge  Owen,  of  Cardiff,  who  died  last  week,  had 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
County  Court  Judges.  He  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Cairns  in  1876.  tie  was  noted  for  dry 
humour,  and  his  scathing  criticisms  of  dishonest  prac¬ 
tices  were  a  notable  feature  in  his  judicial  procedure. 
He  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  moneylenders,  and  he  was 
always  inclined  to  favour  the  poor  (if  deserving)  as 
much  as  possible.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  South 
Wales,  where  he  had  so  long  been  a  familiar  and 
honoured  figure. 

Lady  Susan  Grant-Suttie,  who  died  last  week  at 
Preston  Grange,  Haddingtonshire,  was  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  and  an  aunt 
of  the  present  Duke.  She  was  married  in  1857  to  Sir 
James  Grant-Suttie,  of  Balgone,  who  died  in  1878. 
She  was  a  great  benefactress  to  the  district  in  which 
she  lived,  where  she  will  be  much  missed,  and  especially 
by  the  poor.  Lady  Susan  resided  at  Preston  Grange, 
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an  interesting  old  place,  which  was  inherited,  with  a 
large  estate,  by  the  fourth  Baronet  from  Janet, 
Countess  of  Hyndford.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burghe’s  intended  series  of  house  parties  at  Floors 
Castle,  near  Kelso,  has  been  given  up  in  consequence 
of  Lady  Susan  Grant-Suttie’s  death.  An  evening  paper 
described  Lady  Susan  as  being  “  an  Innes  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,”  which  was  utter  nonsense.  She  was  in 
no  way  related  to  the  “  Scotts  of  Buccleuch.” 


Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  Tranby  Croft,  was  the  last 
survivor  of  three  brothers  who  inherited  a  great  ship¬ 
ping  business  at  Hull  from  their  father,  who  had 
founded  the  Wilson  Line.  It  was  converted  into  a 
private  company,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  two 
millions,  which  has  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred  steamers. 
Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  was  a  very  able-  man  of  business, 
and  he  and  his  brother,  Lord  Nunburnholme,  were 
conspicuous  for  their  energy  and  zeal,  punctual  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  office  being  a  duty  which  was  never  neg¬ 
lected.  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  liked  a  country  life,  and 
for  twenty-seven  years  he  was  the-  very  popular  Master 
of  the  Holderness  Hunt,  while  he  farmed  in  the  East 
Riding  on  a  large  scale,  having  over  3,000  acres  of 
land  on  his  own  hands.  His  charities  were  splendidly 
munificent,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
his  large  acts  of  benevolence.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
wine  sympathies,  and  full  of  wit  and  humour.  He  was 
a  Liberal  (like  his  brother)  until  the  Home  Rule  split 
of  1886,  when  he  became  a  Unionist.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  as  he  was  very  deaf. 


Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwilliam  have  returned  to  Went¬ 
worth  Woodhouse  for  the  hunting  season.  Lord  Fitz¬ 
william  is  now  Master  of  two  .separate  packs  of  fox¬ 
hounds.  He  hunts  the  Grove  country  four  days  a  week, 
and  his  own  pack  goes  out  five  days  a  fortnight. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  is  to  arrive  in 
town  next  week  from  Gordon  Castle,  where-  he  has  been 
residing  -since-  the-  beginning  of  August.  The  Duke  will 
spend  the  winter  at  Goodwood  Park.  All  the-  deer 
forests,  grouse  moors,  and  other  shootings  on  the 
“Dukedom  of  Gordon”  estates  have  been  let  this  year.' 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone  have  been  down  in 
Scotland  for  a  short  holiday,  which  they  spent  at 
Archerfield,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ggilvy’s  place  near  North 
Berwick,  which  is  now  let  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Tennant.  The 
gardens  at  Archerfield  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  in 
the  grounds  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Dirleton 
Castle,  which  was  besieged  by  Bishop  Beck  in  1298 
(for  Edward  I.)  when  it  was  held  for  Wallace.  It  was 
afterwards  a  stronghold  of  the  Ruthvens.  Archerfield 
was  rented  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Asquith. 


Wellington  House,  Buckingham  Gate.  The  Ideal  Resi¬ 
dential  Hotel.  Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  or  Single  Rooms 
for  long  or  short  periods.  Magnificent  Public  Rooms.  Recherche 
Restaurant,  Afternoon  Teas.  Wedding  Receptions.  Telephone, 
Victoria  737. — Tariff  on  application  to  W.  M.  Nefzgek,  Manager. 


THE  LOST  PEER. 

(After  Browning’s  “  Lost  Leader.”) 

Asquith  (loquitur):  — 

Just  out  of  spite  at  the  Budget  he  left  us ; 

Just-  for  the  bauble  we-  stuck  on  his  brow — 

(Found  that  our  Party  had  wove  such  a  weft  a-s 

Gladstone,  he  hints,  would  have  scorned  to  avow.) 
I  hey  of  his  kidney,  those  peers  in  their  ermine, 

Won  his  weak  heart-  in  a  moment-  of  fright : 

“  How  could  you  deal  with  political  vermin?” 

“Jove,”  said  old  Joicey,  “I  guess  that  you’re  right!” 
We  that  of  yore  had  so  pampered  the  fellow. 

Lent  him  the  augur’s  oracula-r  eye ! 

Taught  him  the  tricks  of  a  liberal  yellow 
Gold,  we  have  seen  the  poor  innocent  fly. 

Others  were  for  us;  their  souls  were  untainted; 

Smiled  on  our  deeds  from  each  earth-trodden  bier  ; 
Changed  not  their  names,  like  a  “Roman”  when 
“  sainted  ”  : 

But-  Joicey,  ye  gods!  was  created  a  peer! 

We  shall  march  prospering  on  to  our  destiny. 

On  to  the  end  of  our  time  (if  we  can !), 

Deeds  will  be  clone,  -but  let  no  one  suggest-  any 
Help  to  -be  sought-  from  yon  recreant  man. 

Blot  out-  the  name  of  the  nasty  old  Baron — - 

“Joicey!  Who’s  Joicey?”  then  add,  “we  forget.” 
Cold  though  the  peaks,  say,  of  Skye-,  Bute,  or  Arran, 
Colder  our  hearts  at  a  peer  in  a  pet-. 

Soon  comes  the  time  when  the  Bill  will  be  taken 
Up  to  the  lordlings,  the-  Uppermost  Ten — 

,  Never  -with  Joicey,  although  he-  may  waken, 

And  ask  us  (in  secret)  to  take  him  again. 

.Yet!  what  a  thought!  to  refuse  any  offers 
Seems  at  the  moment'-  a  little  bit  rash— 

He  may  be  useful-  to  Liberal  coffers, 

And  now  he  has  gone,  and  a  round  sum  in  cash! 


One  of  the  mysteries-  of  political  life  is  the  way  a  man 
who  has  been  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  sud¬ 
denly  finds  that  he  is  a  Conservative,  or  vice  versa.  Of 
course,  there  are  cases  where  the  man’s  views  really 
change ;  he  is  merely  going  through  a  process  of  intel- 
-  lectual  development,  or  degeneration,  whichever  way 
} ou  like  to  look  at  it.  But  in  a  much  larger  number 
of  cases  all  that  happens  is  that  the-  man  never  dis¬ 
covers  what  his  own  opinions  really  are  till  he  gets  into 
Parliament'.  The  case-  of  Mr.  Carlyon  Bellairs  seems  to  be 
one  of  these.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  has  been  expressing  views  which  are  only 
helcl  on  the  Unionist  side,  and  I  doubt  if  any  occasion 
can  be  discovered  on  which  he  has  given  any  indication 
of  Liberal  principles.  At  the  end  of  four  years  it-  has 
been  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  has  somehow  got  on  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  House,  so  he  has  crossed  over. 


M.P.s  of  this  freakish  type  are  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  the  side  to  which  they  ultimately  attach 
themselves.  They  are  supposed  to  have  repented  and 
been  converted,  and  there  is  more  joy  over  them  than 
over  the  ninety-and-nine  just  men  who  need  no  repent¬ 
ance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  undergo  no  change  at 
all.  But  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  a  man 
should  suppose  that  he  is  a  Liberal  or  Conservative,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  go  through  the  violent  probation 
of  a  Parliamentary  election,  rubbing  shoulders  with 
extreme  politicians,  and  delivering  suitable  speeches 
of  the  electioneering  type,  without  discovering  that  the 
views  that  he  is  championing  are  not  his  own  views  at 
all,  and  that  he  really  believes  something  quite  different. 
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It  only  shows  what  deep-rooted  delusions  some  men 
cherish  about  themselves. 


It  seems  to  be  anticipated  that  the  next  Liberal  to 
find  salvation  will  be  Mr.  Harold  Cox.  Mr.  Cox  is 
quite  a  different  type  of  man  from  Mr.  Bellairs.  He 
obviously  entertains  strong  political  convictions  which 
date  from  a  bygone  political  period.  He  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  sound,  possibly  an  advanced, 
Radical  about  the  time  when  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
returned  for  Westminster.  Since  then  Liberal  ideas, 
and  Conservative  too,  have  changed  materially.  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  consequently  finds  himself  more  at  home 
in  writing  political  leaders  for  a  Unionist  paper  than 
in  supporting  a  Liberal  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  position  of  being  a  convinced  Free  Trader,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  coming 
out  as  a  follower  of  Mr.  Balfour.  There  is  not  much 
room  for  such  men  in  our  present  political  system, 
though  we  might  get  more  of  them  if  we  had  propor¬ 
tional  representation.  The  only  chance  for  them 
under  existing  'conditions  is  when  they  can  carry  their 
constituencies  with  them  in  their  gyrations,  and  to  do 
this  requires  a  man  of  dominating  personality,  like  a 
Chamberlain  or  a  Roebuck. 


The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  me  with 
reference  to  observations  that  have  appeared  in  Truth 
from  time  to  time.  I  fully  recognise  the  justice  of 
what  my  correspondent  says.  But  the  fact,  I  suppose, 
is  that  the  Irish  are  so  fond  of  their  English  rulers 
(especially  when  they  are  Liberal  Home  Rulers)  that 
their  absence  from  Dublin  affects  them  like  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  sun  from  the  sky.  Some  of  them  are 
also  not  quite  the  most- reasonable  beings  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  they  consequently  fail  to  understand 
'the  force  of  the  necessity  which  in  these-  strenuous  Par¬ 
liamentary  times  so  frequently  keeps  a  Chief  Secretary 
away  from  his  official  residence.  Hence  the  latest 
injustice  to  Ireland  which  has  found  its  expression 
in  Truth  :  — 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  paragraphs  in  your 
popular  periodical  drawing  attention  to  the  absence  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  his  official  residence  in  the  Phoenix 
Paik.  May  I  remind  your  readers  that  -whatever  qualities,  good 
or  malign,  may  be  attributed  to  that  Minister,  the  power  of 
residing  in  Dublin  and  attending  the  Rouse  of  Commons  in  West¬ 
minster  simultaneously  has  not  yet  been.granted  him? 

Since  his  appointment  there  has  been  an  autumn  session  each 
year,  except  in  1906,  when  lie  resided  at  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
Lodge.  Since  then  he  has  visited  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West  of  Ireland,  travelling  many  thousands  of  miles.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Dublin  “  Society  ”  comprises  a  vary  small 
(though  uot  unimportant)  proportion  of  the  population  of  that 
island.— Yours  truly,  One  of  Your  Readers. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Labour  members  should  make  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country  ridiculous  by  absurd  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  execution 
of  Senor  Ferrer.  This  man  was  an  Anarchist  sans 
phrase,  and,  on  the  evidence  of  bis  writings,  be  justified 
not  only  revolution  but  bomb-throwing  and  the  other 
violent  methods  by  which  anarchical  doctrines  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  advanced.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little 
education  himself.  An  old  woman  was  so  enamoured 
of  bis  opinions  that  she  left  him  a  considerable  sum 


to  aid  him  in  their  propagation.  At  this  time  he  was 
married  and  had  daughters.  Free  love  was  included 
in  his  scheme  of  ethics.  He  therefore  broke  with  his 
wife  and  lived  with  a  -lady  who  was  his  affinity,  leaving 
his  children  to  make-  their  own  way  in  life. 


With  the  affinity  he  lived  comfortably,  although  not 
luxuriously,  upon  the  funds  that  the  old  woman  had 
left  him,  and  upon  the  profits  of  his  books.  So  remu¬ 
nerative,  indeed,  was  this  business  that  he  himself 
estimated  it  as  worth  about  £80,000.  He  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  establishing  schools  of  “  free 
thought-,”  in  which  the  education  was  not  only  secular 
but  based  upon  the  principles  of  anarchy.  On  his  death 
he  left  several  hundred  thousand  francs  to  his  affinity, 
but  expressed  the  hope  that  his  daughters  would 
renounce  the  portion  of  his  heritage  which  was  theirs 
by  law,  and  that  his  work  would  continue. 


When  the  Barcelona  riots  were  suppressed  by  the 
Government  forces,  Ferrer  was  arrested.  Martial  law  had 
been  proclaimed  in  the  process  of  restoring  order,  and 
many  rioters  arrested.  Ferrer  also  vriis  arrested, 
tried  by  court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death.  I  have  no  great  love  for  the  procedure 
of  military  courts,  especially  when  they  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  authority  of  the  civil  laws.  But  all 
the  usual  formalities  were  duly  observed  at  Ferrer's 
trial.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  submitted  to  and 
considered  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  who  unani¬ 
mously  declined  to  alter  it,  or  to  advise  the  King  to 
reduce  the  penalty.  The  proceedings  before  the  court- 
martial  have  been  published.  There  had  been  a  previous 
“  instruction,”  as  it  is  called,  at  which  evidence  of 
Ferrer’s  complicity  had  been  given  by  witnesses,  and 
Ferrer  had  been  asked  to  submit  any  rebutting  evidence 
that  he  might  be  able  to  produce.  But  he  had  declined 
to  do  so.  The  evidence,  therefore,  given  at  the  court- 
martial  was  the  written  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  examined  at  the  instruction.  A  defender 
was  assigned  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  made  an  able 
speech  for  the  defence. 


Whether  Ferrer  was  really  guilty  of  active-  participa¬ 
tion  in  outrages  at  Barcelona  or  only  guilty  in  urging 
others'  to  take  part  in  them,  I  do-  not  pretend  to  know. 
But  until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  Spanish  court- 
martial  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  him  executed 
without  full  proof,  I  shall  believe  that  they  arrived  at 
a  legitimate  conclusion.  To  abuse  King  Alfonso  for 
uot  reducing  the  sentence,  on  his  own  authority  and 
against  the  advice  of  his-  Ministers,  is  absurd.  He  is 
a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  As  such  he  is  bound  to 
act  in  conformity  with  the  advice  tendered  to  him  by 
his  Ministers.  If  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  man  who  preaches  bomb-throwing  and  arson,  and 
the  followers  who  act  on  the  advice,  I  can  only  say 
I  would  make  it  in  favour  of  the  latter. 


Whatever  room  there  may  be,  however,  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Ferrer’s 
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case,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  attitude  of  our  own 
and  other  Governments  in  regard  to  the  man’s  punish¬ 
ment.  As  has  been  said  both  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
M.  Pichon,  no  nation  has  the  slightest  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another,  and  least  of  all 
when,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  have  no 
certain  knowledge  about  the  facts. 


The  sweeping  Socialist  victories  at  the  polls  in 
Saxony  and  ti aden  are  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
in  view  of  all  we  have  heard  in  this  country  lately. 
Tariff  reform  is  held  up  to  us  as  the  remedy  for  Social¬ 
ism,  and  the  reformed  tariff,  when  it  comes,  is  to  be 
constructed  on  German  principles.  Yet  somehow  a 
scientific  tariff  in  Germany  does  not  seem  to  damp 
down  Socialism.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  German  tariffs,  particularly  the 
taxes  on  food,  have  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  Socialism. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  during  the 
last  few  years  about  the  conditions  of  life  of  the1  working 
classes  in  Germany  as  compared  with  England.  A 
little  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  a  report 
just  issued  by  the  German  Trade  Unions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  striking  passage:  — 

j  he  little  which  nas  been  given  to  the  workers  of  Germany  in 
the  way  of  social  reform  has  twice  and  three  times  been  taken 
away  from  them  by  indirect  taxation.  In  spite  of  the  great  number 
of  successful  industrial  fights  of  the  trade  unions,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  the  wages,  the  standard  of  life  of  the  workers  has  not 
been  raised  during  recent  years ;  it  has  sunk  considerably. 

The  opinion  of  the  German  trade  unions  on  this  point 
seems  to  me  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  for 
instance,  of  Mr.  Ellis  Barker.  The  above  words  occur 
at  the  end  of  a  passage  which  attacks  the  increase  of 
Government  expenditure  on  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  colonies,  and  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  ever¬ 
growing  burden  of  taxation  is  chiefly  laid  upon  the 
working  classes.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  im¬ 
patience  of  the  latest  additions  to  this  burden  is  at 
*  ihe  bottom  of  the  Socialist  victories  in  Saxony  and 
Baden. 


Germany  seems  to  be  furnishing  just  now  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  object  lessons  for  the  discomfiture  of  our 
tariff  reformers.  The  German  returns  of  foreign  trade 
have  lately  been  showing,  like  our  own,  indications  of 
a  decided  recovery  from  last  year’s  slump.  The  im¬ 
provement,  however,  is  less  conspicuous  in  the  exports 
than  in  the  imports,  which,  in  Germany,  as  here,  now 
substantially  outweigh  the  exports,  notwithstanding  the 
operations  of  a  scientific  tariff.  On  this  the'  Vossischc 
2  extung  remarks  : — “  Our  imports  in  times  of  increasing 
prosperity  greatly  exceed  our  exports,”  and  goes  on  to 
give  figures  showing  that  the  surplus  of  the  one  over 
the  other  is  really  the  measure  of  prosperity.  The 
Chamberlain  doctrine  that  if  you  want  to  know  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  trade,  you  must  look  to  the  exports,  does 
net  quite  satisfy  the  German  mind.  The  truth  is  that 
it  has  become  hopelessly  discredited  by  the  logic  of 
fact,  it  being  patent  to  all  that  as  Germany  has  in¬ 
creased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  so  the  surplus  of 
imports  has  grown. 


THE  FINAL  APPEAL. 

(An  unpublished  address  to  the  Bermondsey  voters  by  Mr. 
Humphreys.) 

Citizens,  come  at  your  country’s  call, 

Scatter  the  Socialists  one  and  all ; 

Gather,  come  gather,  with  flying  banners, 

Bermondsey  merchants  and  Bermondsey  tanners. 

Give  me  your  votes  till  I’ve  reached  my  goal, 

Climbed  to  the  top  of  a  Britisher’s  Pole, 
though  tis  a  weary  way,  fain  would  I  trudge  it — 1 
Down  with  the  people,  and  down  with  the  Budget. 
Down  with  the  foreigner  (that’s  a  bit  better). 

Hold  by  your  country,  though  others  forget  her _ 

Throw  off  the  I. L. P.’s  poisonous  halter — 

Down  with  the  rabid  and  vitriol  Salt-er. 

I  am  a  Navy  man!  Stand  by  my  guns! 

Down  with  reduction,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns! 

Think  of  your  England  all  taxed  by  the  hordes 
Who  long  for  a  round  with  our  sacred  old  Lords. 
Think  of  the  Peers,  how  they  struggle  and  squirm,  and 
see 

Dukes  in  an  agony,  voters  of  Bermondsey! 

[  Though  what  that  s  to  do  with  the  Londoner’s  land, 
Twere  better  for  me  if  you  don’t  understand !) 

Think  of  tobacco  (still  better !) — oh,  think 
Of  the  duties  imposed  on  an  Englishman’s  drink ! 
Think — but  it  kills  all  the  life  of  my  muse 
To  talk  of  the  speeches  of  Spencer  Leigh  Hughes : 

1  wonder  how  fellows  could  dare  to  propose  a 
Pressman  wrho  scribbles  a  thing  called  &ub  Rosa — - 
But  I  am  a  man  of  some  mind,  as  you  see, 

So  make  me  a  happy,  unheckled  M.P. 


1  have  been  dipping  into — I  cannot  quite  say 
reading,  for  I  have  not  had  time — Lady  St,  Heliers 
“Memories  of  Fifty  Wars,”  just  published  by  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold.  What  strikes  one  most  about  it  at 
this  particular  moment  is  the  strong  contrast  it  offers 
to  the  other  lady’s  memoirs  which  have  just  set  every¬ 
body  talking.  The  charm  of  Lady  St.  Helier’s  book 
lies  in  the  multitude  of  people,  distinguished  for  evei’y- 
thing  except  for  having  scandals  attached  to  their 
names,  who  figure  in  her  personal  recollections,  and  the 
excellent  taste  and  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  are  all 
handled.  Few  women  have  ever  had  a ,  more  brilliant 
circle  of  acquaintance  than  Lady  St.  Helier.  From 
early  life  she  was  always  in  contact  with  great  people, 

and  from  the  time  she  married  Mr.  Justice  Jeune _ _ 

as  he  then  was — her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  the  age  in  every  field  of  life — politics, 
religion,  literature,  science,  and  art.  They  pass  across 
her  pages  in  a.  procession  of  infinite  variety  and  unfail¬ 
ing  interest,  and  render  her  book  a  matchless  record  of 
the  people  who  have  helped  to  make  the  past  fifty 
years  stand  out  in  English  history. 


At  Hodgson’s,  on  Friday,  a  fine  copy  of  “  Poems  by 
John  Keats,”  was  sold  for  £140.  The  book  was 
published  in  1817  by  Ollier,  the  price  being  six  shillings, 
and  it  often  changed  hands  at  a  lower  price.  The 
record  for  Keats  is  £170,  paid  some  years  ago  for  a 
copy  inscribed  “  To  B.  R,  Haydon,  from  his  country¬ 
man,  John  Keats.” 


Professor  Biffen  was  last  week  elected  to  the  vacant 
Professorial  Fellowship  a.t  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cam-- 
bridge.  He  holds  the  Chair  of  Agricultural  Botany, 
and  some  of  his  experimental  and  research  work  has 
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produced  valuable  practical  results.  Professor  Biffen 
was  a  scholar  of  Emmanuel,  and  he  gained  first  classes 
in  both  the  sections  of  the  National  Science  Tripos.  He 
afterwards  held  the  Frank  Smart  studentship  at  Caius, 
and  last  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Agricultural  Botany. 


There  has  been  an  unusual  delay  in  selecting  the 
new  Principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  but  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  has  given  much  satisfaction  in 
Scotland.  He  has  earned  a  wide  reputation,  both  as  a 
brilliant  scholar  and  as  a  social  reformer,  and  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  many  important  philanthropic 
movements  at  Glasgow.  He  has  been  a  strong  force  in 
Church  life,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  Semitic  studies  and  his  valuable  original  work 
have  made  his  name  known  all  over  the  world.  He  is 
an  admirable  preacher  and  a  most  efficient  teacher,  and 
he  has  always  taken  large  views  of  the  affairs  with  which 
he  was  concerned.  He  has  held  the  Old  Testament 
Chair  at  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
since  1393,  with  conspicuous  success,  so  he  has  a  large 
experience  in  academic  duties.  The  principalship  is 
worth  £1,500  a  year,  with  a  residence. 


realised  in  Paris  over  a  hundred  times  the  sums  which 
had  been  paid  for  them  at  Silverton. 


Canon  Alexander  is  to  be  the  Canon-in-residence  and 
Sunday  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
during  November,  replacing  the  Archdeacon  of  London* 


The  premature  death  of  Canon  Bernard  Wilson  was 
probably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  overwork.  He  was 
a  man  of  untiring  energy,  and  remarkable  for  his 
ability  as  a  parochial  organiser  and  administrator.  He 
spent  six  years  in  Australia  working  under  Bishop 
Webber,  and  since  his  return  to  England  in  1891  he 
had  been  working  zealously  in  large  town  parishes. 
Canon  Wilson  succeeded  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
Vicar  of  Portsea  eight  years  ago,  and  he  had  worked 
in  that  immense  parish  with  conspicuous  success  on 
the  same  lines  as  his  predecessor,  who  had  followed 
in  the  steps  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  Canon 
Wilson’s  early  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  believed  to  have  refused  two 
colonial  bishoprics,  and  he  was  certainly  destined  for 
high  promotion  at  home  if  his  life  had  been  spared. 


Archdeacon  Bobeson,  who  is  one  of  the  residentiary 
canons  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  will  shortly  resign  the 
Archdeaconry  of  North  Wilts,  to  which  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  1904,  when  he  vacated  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Bristol,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Bishop 
Ellicott  in  1891.  Archdeacon  Stewart,  another  of  the 
Bristol  canons,  replaces  Archdeacon  Robeson  m  North 
Wilts,  and  he  is  to  be  himself  succeeded  as  Archdeacon 
of  Bristol  by  Canon  Tetley,  who  has  held  a  stall  in 
Bristol  Cathedral  for  more  than  seventeen  years.  The 
stipend  of  each  post  is  £200  a  year.  Archdeacon 
Stewart  has  discharged  his  duties  most  efficiently,  and 
has  made  himself  very  popular  among  the  Bristol 
clergy.  Canon  Tetley  had  been  beneficed  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire  for  about  sixteen  years,  when  Lord  Chancellor 
Halsbury  gave  him  the  stall  which  he  now  holds.  He 
is  a  decided  High  Churchman,  with  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  he  is  a  general  favourite 
among  both  clergy  and  laity.  His  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  more  than  one  vacant 
deanery. 

Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith  and  Mr.  P.  Wyndham,  who  are 
the  joint  patrons  of  the  rectory  of  Silverton,  near 
Exeter,  have  presented  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Heathcote, 
rector  of  Re  we,  which  is  a  neighbouring  parish.  The 
living  of  Silverton  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Devonshire, 
being  of  the  net  value  of  about  £750  a  year,  with 
house.  The  rectory  of  Rewe,  which  is  in  the  same 
patronage,  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £250  a  year. 
Silverton  was  formerly  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Earls 
nf  Eoremont  the  last  of  whom  built  an  immense  house 
in  the  park,  which  was  never  completed,  and  which 
he  filled  with  pictures,  old  furniture,  statuary,  and 
objects  of  art.  .  The  whole  collection  was  dispersed 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  place  was  dismantled. 
Cabinets  which  were  sold  for  small  prices  afterwards 


The  Rev.  Peter  Thompson,  who  died  last  week  at 
Sheffield,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Noncon¬ 
formist  ministers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  his 
work  in  East  London  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
brought  religious  activity  and  practical  social  reforms 
into  close  alliance.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies, 
combined  with  the  most  unflagging  energy  and  zeal, 
and  altogether  an  ideal  leader  for  mission  and  temper¬ 
ance  work  and  social  improvement.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  remarkable  power  for  organising.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  much  associated  in  his  East  End  work  with 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 


A  reverend  gentleman  named  Peet,  who  harangued 
the  Liskeard  Wesley ans  last  week,  seems  to  take  a 
business-like  view  of  his  sacred  calling.  The  occasion 
was  a  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  possibly  it  suggested 
to  Mr.  Peet  the  inquiry  of  the  Apostle,  “  If  we  have 
sown  into  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  matter 
if  we  shall  reap  your  worldly  things?” — only  he  spoke 
in  the  language  of  the  twentieth  century  rather  than 
the  first :  ■ — ■ 


They  were  told  that  ministers  should  preach  the  Gospel  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price.  He  (Mr.  Peet)  did  no  rubbish  of 
that  kind  (Laughter.)  He  preached  the  Gospel  at  £140  per 
annum,  cash  down,  with  a  few  extras  thrown  in.  It  was  dirt 
cheap  at  the  price.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  When  his  grocer 
and  tailor  supplied  him  freely  he  would  consider  it. 


Some  remarkable  facts  concerning  the  Templecormac 
Burial  Ground,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles 
from  Lisburn,  are  disclosed  in  a  recent  correspondence 
with  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board.  Nominally 

Coburg  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square.  Single  Rooms  (with  Lights, 
Attendance,  and  Baths)  8s.  6d.  Lunch  5s.  “Coburg”  Dinner 
7s.  6d.  Best  cooking  in  London. — Osborne  Anderson,  Manager. 
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this  cemetery  is  vested  in  the  Lisburn  Rural  District 
Council.  Practically,  however,  its  management  is  left 
entirely  to  a  caretaker,  who  is  paid  £1  per  annum,  and 
allowed  to  supplement  this  meagre  wage  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  haycrop — an  arrangement  scarcely  calcu¬ 
lated  to  encourage  the  regular  cutting  of  the  grass  and 
the  keeping  of  the  ground  in  proper  order.  Little  use 
is  made  of  the  cemetery  nowadays,  but  when  an  inter¬ 
ment  does  take  place  no  certificate  or  other  authorisa¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  the  consent  of  the  caretaker  being  the 
only  formality  required.  There  are  no  records  what¬ 
ever  of  the  interments,  and  the  graves  have  never 
been  mapped. 

As  the  outcome  of  protests  the  Lisburn  Rural  Council 
have  lately  resolved  to  have  the  place  mapped ;  but 
that  is  all  that  is  to  be  done,  the  Local  Government 
Board  declining  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
opinion  of  a  local  medical  officer  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cemetery  is  inimical  to  public  health  or 
offensive  to  public  decency.  A  layman’s  opinion  on  the 
latter  point  is  as  good  as  a  doctor’s,  and  a  gentleman 
interested  in  connection  with  a  relative’s  grave  regards 
the  condition  of  the  cemetery  as  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory.  No  doubt  the  caretaker  does  as  much  as  he  can 
be  expected  to  do  for  his  inadequate  remuneration. 
Apart,  however,  from  any  question  of  neglect,  a  state 
of  things  under  which  the  graveyard  is  placed  in  the 
control  of  a  labourer,  who  on  his  own  responsibility 
arranges  for  interments,  but  keeps  no  records,  is  utterly 
wrong,  and  I  should  hope  also  illegal. 


It  is  some  time  since  I  heard  of  Mr.  H.  Grant,  the 
gentleman  who,  after  being  engaged  in  quasi-charitable 
work  for  some  years,  turned  his  attention  to  compiling 
lists  of  charitable  people  for  sale  to  those  who  con¬ 
template  issuing  appeals  for  funds.  Mr.  Grant  is  now 
residing  at  Glen  Roy,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
is  writing  to  clergymen  offering  a  special  list  of  1,000 
“  wealthy  generous  benefactors  to  Church  objects  ”  for 
£1  Is.  The  list  is  in  MS.,  and  Mr.  Grant  has  given 
it  the  title  of  “  The  Golden  Book,”  and  declares  that 
the  circulation  is  strictly  limited.  He  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  number  of  copies  which  he  proposes  to 
issue,  so  I  presume  the  only  limitation  will  be  the 
number  of  guineas  which  simple-minded  clergymen  can 
be  induced  to  forward  him.  Benefactors  to  Church 
objects  who  find  their  breakfast-tables  laden  with 
begging  circulars  will  know  whom  to  thank  for  the 
nuisance,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  knowledge 
that  their  names  have  been  purchased  will  be  much  of 
an  inducement  to  them  to  loosen  their  purse-strings. 


Two  or  three  inquiries  have  reached  me  from  the 
City  lately  in  regard  to  the  “  London  and  Suburban 
Philanthropic  Association,”  which  is  located  at  115, 
Borough  High-street.  Evidently  collectors  have  been 
going  about  the  City  lately  on  behalf  of  this  concern. 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  3d.  ;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques 
and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth" 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.W. 


It  may  therefore  save  some  of  my  City  readers 
from  being  imposed  upon  if  I  mention  again  that, 
according  to  its  own  report,  this  precious  charity 
picked  up  last  year  £151,  out  of  which  it  spent 
£86  in  paying  the  salary  of  a  superintendent,  the 
expenses  of  a  collector,  and  other  costs  of  management. 
It  was  therefore  left  with  £65  for  its  charitable  opera¬ 
tions.  With  this  sum  of  money  at  its  disposal  it 
professes  to  be  engaged  in  providing  food  and  lodging 
for  men  and  women  out  of  work,  assisting  working 
people  incapacitated  by  illness  or  accident,  providing 
free  meals  for  the  poor,  and  “  daily  helping  poor  families 
in  and  around  London  with  gifts  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel,  and  grants  of  money  for  rent.”  If  this  is  not 
humbug,  I  don’t  know  what  is. 


It  is  a  most  astonishing  thing  that  shady  charity- 
mongers  of  all  classes  should  be  able  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  they  do  by  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
business  men  in  the  City  of  London.  I  learned  from 
another  inquiry  last  week  that  a  collector  is  at  work 
in  the  City  on  behalf  of  the  Denmark  Free  Soup 
Kitchen,  Denmark-street,  E.  This  is  one  of  the 
stalking-horses  of  a  notorious  humbug  of  South  African 
origin,  who  calls  himself  “  Bishop  ”,  McLaglen,  and 
against  whom  I  have  been  warning  the  public  for  years. 
The  Denmark  Free  Soup  Kitchen,  together  with  other 
aliases  of  McLaglen,  are  duly  noted  in  the  Truth 
Cautionary  List,  but  the  worthy  “  bishop  ”  still  manages 
to  live  comfortably  (at  the  other  end  of  London)  by 
these  devices.  Knowing  what  an  imposing  figure  he 
cuts  in  his  full  canonicals,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  be  able  to  impose  upon  credulous  women-folk, 
but  it  is  strange  that  he  should  look  for  his  victims  in 
the  City — and  find  them. 


I  am  asked  to  mention  that  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  will 
preside  at  the  festival  banquet  of  the  Great  Northern 
Central  Hospital,  Holloway,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  November  24.  This 
hospital  is  in  urgent  need  at  present  of  all  the  support 
it  can  get  from  the  public,  having  had  a  deficiency  on 
its  accounts  for  the  last  two  years,  and  being  conse¬ 
quently  in  debt  to  its  bankers  to  the  amount  of  £11,800. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise  a  sum  of  £12,000 
to  clear  off  this  indebtedness. 


Some  benefactor  unknown  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  a  batch  of  unused  shareholders’  proxies  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Truth  Toy  Fund.  No  doubt  he 
supposes  that  the  stamps  on  these  documents  are  con¬ 
vertible  into  cash._  As  other  people  have  been  good 
enough  to  forward  similar  contributions  at  different 
times,  evidently  under  the  same  impression,  I  desire  to 
point  out  that  the  idea  is  a  mistake.  The  authorities 
decline  to  refund  any  money  on  such  proxies,  on  the 
ground,  as  I  understand  it,  that  they  are  the  property 
of  the  company  which  issues  them.  What  they  would 
say  to  the  company  if  the  company  applied  for  a  refund 
I  do  not  know. 

• - - - - - * . . . . . . .  F - - 

Seeger’s  Seegerol,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d. — 
Proprietors*  Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C, 
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The  following  story  is  of  considerable  public  interest 
at  the  present  moment.  A  cavalry  officer— a  captain  of 
eleven  years’  service — has  lately  been  on  the  staff  of 
a  Colonial  Governor,  having  been  in  the  meantime 
seconded  and  supernumerary  in  his  regiment.  Last 
March  he  was  desirous  of  rejoining  his  regiment,  and 
was  granted  six  months’  leave  on  the  understanding 
that  he  gave  up  his  appointment  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  At  the  expiration  of  his  leave  he  was  ordered  to 
embark  and  join  his  regiment  in  South  Africa.  But 
on  putting  forward  an  inquiry  through  his  agents  in 
regard  to  his  pay,  he  was  informed  that  he  would  only 
be  allowed  half  pay  until  he  was  absorbed  *  into  the 
establishment.  As  this  might  take  three  or  four  years, 
and  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  on  doing  regimental  duty 
for  that  period  on  less  pay  than  he  received  when  he 
first  joined,  he  sent  in  his  papers.  Before  doing  so 
he  had  been  to  the  War  Office  and  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  authorities  were  immovable. 


Obviously,  this  man  ought  to  have  been  informed  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  have  to  rejoin  before  he 
resigned  his  colonial  appointment.  The  neglect  of  the 
authorities  to  give  such  information  strongly  suggests, 
in  view  of  what  followed,  that  they  cherished  the  hope 
of  employing  a  captain  for  a  few  years  at  something 
under  the  pay  of  a  subaltern.  In  many  cases  this 
expectation  might  have  been  realised,  officers  generally 
being  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  War  Office.  In 
this  instance  the  officer  happened  to  be  a  man  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means,  and  the  result  is  that  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  has  had  long  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ence,  is  lost  to  the  Army.  Is  it  surprising  to  hear  of 
a  shortage  of  officers  when  men  are  treated  in  this 
fashion  1 

Why  should  a  sergeant-major  of  a  Special  Reserve 
battalion  be  made  permanently  junior  to  all  other 
warrant  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  why  should  he 
draw  3d.  per  diem,  in  pay  and  pension  less  than  a 
sergeant-major  of  a  Line  battalion!  This  state  of  things 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  Militia  period,  but  if 
it  ever  had  any  justification  there  seems  none  for  it 
now.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  Line  and  the 
Special  Reserve  as  regards  the  qualifications  of  a 
sergeant-major,  nor  as  regards  his  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  especial  since  the  work  of  the  former  depot 
sergeant-major  has  been  transferred  to  the  sergeant- 
major  of  the  Special  Reserve.  The  latter  is  also  liable 
to  be  transferred  to  a  Line  battalion  of  his  regiment, 
if  the  necessity  arises.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see 
any  reason  for  putting  him  in  a  position  of  permanent 
inferiority  among  warrant  officers. 

My  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  another  of 
the  many  petty  grievances  under  which  the  army 
schoolmaster  labours.  Prior  to  1903  the  “Instructions 
for  the  Guidance  of  Candidates,”  under  which  school¬ 
masters  entered,  provided  that  “  on  completing  eight 
years’  service  from  date  of  first  appointment  as  school¬ 
master  on  probation  they  will,  if  approved,  be  granted 
the  rank  of  warrant  officer.”  In  1904  these  words  were 
varied  to  “  on  completing  eight  years’  service  from 
date  of  confirmation  in  their  appointment.”  This  would 


naturally  be  taken  to  apply  only  to  men  admitted  after 
1904,  when  this  alteration  was  made ;  but  the  War 
Office  has  since  laid  down  that  the  effect  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  retrospective.  Thus  a  certain  number  of 
men  find  that  they  will  not  be  granted  warrant  rank  at 
the  date  when  they  were  led  to  expect  it. 

ITad  the  restrospcctive  application  of  the  amended 
clause  been  limited  to  men  who,  after  appointment  on 
probation,  failed  to  pass  their  examination,  and  whose 
confirmation  in  their  appointment  was  consequently 
deferred,  there  would  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  for  postponing  the  grant  of  warrant  rank,, 
although  even  then  there  would  have  been  an  inde¬ 
fensible  variation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  made 
with  the  men  on  entering ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  making  the  new  clause  apply  to  men  •who 
passed  their  examination  in  due  course  equally  with 
those  who  failed.  The  Army  schoolmaster  is  a  very 
important  person  in  these  days,  and  he  deserves  to  be 
treated  better  than  this. 

Reference  was  made  in  Truth  last  week  to  the  re¬ 
engagement  of  a  civilian  storeholcler  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Woolwich  Arsenal,  immediately  after  he 
had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  his  conviction  for 
purloining  stores.  This  is  but  one  striking  instance 
of  the  preferential  treatment  civilians  enjoy  in  this 
military  department,  although  it  is  managed  by  Army 
officers,  and  although  it  is  supposed  to  reserve  situa¬ 
tions  for  discharged  soldiers.  There  are  over  thirty 
storeholders,  but  only  three  have  been  soldiers.  There 
are  about  eighty  foremen,  and  three-fourths  of  them 
are  civilians.  In  the  chief  office  the  clerical  staff  is 
largely  composed  of  civilians,  and  the  jobs  mostly 
given  to  soldiers  are  those  of  sweepers,  labourers,  and 
tern p o r ary  messengers. 


Mr.  Haldane  would  do  well  to  look  into  this  question 
for  himself.  He  is,  I  am  sure,  genuinely  anxious  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  discharged 
soldiers,  but  it  is  grotesquely  illogical  to  appeal  to 
private  employers  for  help  in  the  matter  when  a,  mili¬ 
tary  department  itself  puts  civilians  into  berths  for 
which  plenty  of  competent  N.C.O.s  and  men  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson’s  latest  book,  “  Britain  at 
Bay,”  is  a  most  mischievous  publication,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  work  of  this  character  should  gain  a 
semblance  of  authority  from  the  author’s  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  to  an  Oxford  professorship.  According  to  the 
view  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  England  should  maintain  not 
only  an  invincible  navy,  but  also  an  army  “  equal  in 
efficiency  to  the  best,  in  Europe,”  not  for  the  defence 
of  hearth  and  home,  but  to  “prevent  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  German  hegemony.”  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  lay  ourselves  out  to  repeat  the  blundering  crimes  of 
Napoleon  the  Third.  The  fear  that  Englishmen  are 
inspired  by  such  designs  as  these  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  have  led  the  Germans  to  enlarge  their  navy, 
thereby  involving  both  themselves  and  us  in  the  present 
insane  competition  in  shipbuilding.  The  ability  of  the 
German  peoples  to  hold  their  own  in  Central 
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Europe  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  peace,  and  the  best 
means  for  preventing  any  disturbance  of  the  present 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  In  any  ease  that 
balance  of  power  is  the  business  of  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned,  and  not  of  Englishmen,  who  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  balance  their  own  affairs  without  meddling 
with  those  of  other  countries. 


Mr.  McKenna  was  last  week  asked  whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet.  The  question  was  absurd,  for  if  any  such 
appointment  had  been  made  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  officially  notified  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
impression  that  the  retirement  of  Lord  Walter  Kerr 
caused  a  vacancy  in  this  rank  is  erroneous,  as  was 
explained  in  Truth  several  weeks  ago.  There  are  now 
the  usual  number  of  Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  but  there 
will  be  a  vacancy  in  April,  when  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
retires. 

If  the  new  Indefatigable  which  is  to  be  launched  at 
Devonport  this  week  does  all  that  is  expected  of  her 
she  will  be  able  to  beat  the  Mauretania  in  a  race  across 
the  Atlantic  by  at  least  fifteen  hours.  Apparently 
these  capital-cruisers  are  not  designed  to  act  in  unison, 
since  they  have  no  homogeneity  of  speed.  The  next 
ship  of  the  type  to  be  laid  down  on  the  slip  which  the 
Indefatigable  has  been  reared  upon  will  be  two  knots 
faster.  By  the  by,  there  is  already  an  Indefatigable. 
in  full  commission— a  light  cruiser  of  3,600  tons,  built 
xn  1891.  The  repetition  of  the  name  would  seem  to 
suggest  a  surprising  lack  of  originality  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  first  Indefatigable  took  part  in  the 
destruction  of  Droits  de  Vllomme  in  1797,  but  there 
are  no  other  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
name  to  justify  the  official  fondness  for  it.  If 
adjectives  beginning  with  an  I  are  required  there  are 
plenty  more  of  them  in  the  dictionary. 


The  air  seems  oppressive  with  apprehension  of  what 
may  or  might  happen  to  our  Navy  nowadays.  A  special 
correspondent  of  the  Globe  has  been  touring  Portsmouth 
and  Devonport  in  order  to  confirm  certain  dark 
suspicions  of  what  he  terms  “A  National  Danger.”  He 
finds  his  worst  fears  justified.  He  can  step  aboard  any 
warship  in  the  two  ports — as  a  British  subject — with¬ 
out  being  flung  back  on  to  the  quay  or  kicked  down  the 
side  ladder.  In  fact,  beyond  a  civil  inquiry  as  to  what 
he  wants,  nobody  seems  to  care  whether  he  comes 
aboard  or  not.  This,  he  considers,  is  a  state  of  affairs 
directly  favourable  to  the  merchant  in  infernal 
machines.  Had  this  panicky  patriot  sought  to 
smuggle  a  dummy  infernal  machine  on  board  any  of 
the  ships  he  visited  he  might  have  gained  reassuring- 
experience. 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  origin  of  the 
“  two-power  standard  ”  are  awakened  by  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  squadron  of  “  commerce  destroyers  ”  under 
Rear-Admiral  Magnokovski,  which  arrived  at  Devon¬ 
port  on  Monday.  Far  back  in  the  nineties  the  com¬ 
merce  destroyer  was  one  of  the  side  bogeys  of  the 
Franco-Russian  combination,  out  of  which  our  two- 
power  naval  standard  sprung.  No  doubt  these  craft 


were  the  outcome  of  the  idea  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  strike  at  this  country  in  the  event  of  war  was  through 
our  food  supplies.  France  built  torpilleurs  de  haute 
vxer  to  destroy  our  battleships  (a  policy  which  has 
resulted  in  dropping  her  third  from  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  first-class  sea  powers),  and  Russia  undertook  to 
provide  the  larder  despoilers.  Sir  William  White 
designed  the  Niobe  class  to  deal  with  these  latter  craft. 
Since  then  our  armoured-cruiser  squadrons  have  grown 
so  rapidly  (alike  in  numbers  and  fighting  power)  that 
the  commerce  destroyer  is  no  longer  seriously  regarded. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  ATdmix*alty  are  making  yet 
another  attempt  to  solve  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
administration  of  warship  canteens.  An  order  has 
just  been  promulgated  to  the  effect  that  henceforth  the 
tenants  under  the  contract  system  are  to  be  appointed 
direct  from  Whitehall,  and  not  by  the  commanding 
officers  qf  H.M.  ships.  The  step  seems  to  be  a  wise 
one.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  rid  commanding  officers 
of  a  responsibility  and  trouble  they  will  be  well  pleased 
to  be  without;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  effectually 
dispel  the  old  lower-deck  notion  that  the  ward-room 
is  getting  some  unfair  advantage  out  of  the  canteen 
arrangements,  ostensibly  made  solely  for  Jack’s  benefit. 
If  I  remember  aright,  the  Login  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  this  plan  in  its  report. 


The  State  is  still  anything  but  a  model  employer  in 
the  case  of  the  engrossing  clerks  in  the  Sasines  Depart¬ 
ment  of  H.M.  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  About 
seventy  men  form  what  is  ironically  styled  the  perma¬ 
nent  staff.  Ther.e  is  no  sort  of  permanency  about  their 
work  and  wages.  They  are  paid  on  a  piece-work 
system,  and  since  the  beginning  of  August  last 
nearly  half  of  them  have  been  idle,  although  for  some 
weeks  before  that  a  score  of  temporary  extra  clerks  had 
been  engaged.  It  may  be  said  that  the  staff  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  needs  of  the  department  from 
time  to  time.  But  it  is  probable  that  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  care  and  foresight  in  the  l’egulation  of  the 
work  more  continuous  employment  could  be  provided, 
and,  in  any  event,  a  system  under  which  a  so-called 
permanent  clerical  staff  are  treated  as  casual  labourers 
is  quite  indefensible. 


A  letter  recently  received  from.  Madras  contains 
some  strong  remarks  on  the  length  of  time  which  the 
local  Government  now  spends  at  Ootacamund.  This 
is  an  old  story,  and  many  years  ago  the  local  press 
took  the  matter  'up  warmly ;  but  notwithstanding  many 
protests  the  period  of  the  emigration  of  the  Government 
to  the  hills  has  increased  until  it  now  covers  about 
seven  months  per  annum.  Probably  this  is  the  result 
of  the  example  set  at  Simla. 


These  migrations  are  a  source  of  heavy  exjxense 
to  the  country,  and  of  considerable  inconvenience 
to  a  great  many  people;  but  the  strongest  objection 
to  them  at  the  present  time  is  that  they  have  the 
effect  of  separating  Government  from  governed,  and 
putting  the  official  class  out  of  touch  with  the  natives. 
A  brief  excursion  of  two  or  three  months  to  the  hills 
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might  be  excusable ;  but  when  it  comes  to-  seven  months 
per  annum,  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  might 
as  well  be  fixed  in  the  hills  altogether.  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  the 
present  state  of  things,  for  large  numbers  of  merchants, 
professional  men,  and  even  officials,  manage  to  reside 
at  Madras  for  the1  greater  part  of  the  year  without 
finding  their  health  or  their  energies  impaired. 

HUMOUR  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

(The  poet  deprecates  the  assertion,  which  has  appeared  in  print, 
that  it  no  longer  pays  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  humour.) 

Time  was  when  in  my  early  prime 

Ere  I  had  learned  the  use  of  money, 

I  never  thought  of  writing  rhyme, 

Or  using  all  my  leisure  time 
In  trying  to  be  funny. 

That  was  an  age  when  quips  like  these 

Seemed  prompted  by  some  trifling  demon. 
When  Carroll  kept  me  ill  at  ease. 

When  Calverley  would  fail  to  please. 

And  even  Owen  Seaman. 

I  used  to  sit  for  hours  alone 

(With  some  it  still  remains  the'custom), 

And  heave  a  plaintive  little  moan 
Eor  Guinivere ;  and  often  groan 
At  Arnold’s  song  of  Rustum. 

But  now  I  see  the  point  of  things ; 

My  body  and  my  brain  are  larger, 

I  mount  my  Pegasus  with  wings, 

And  oh !  my  laughter  fairly  rings 
On  such  a  comic  charger. 

I  pick  up  hints  from  time  to  time 

In  daily  (chiefly  halfpenny)  papers  ; 
Calverley  has  become  sublime 
And  Seaman  rocks  me  with  his  rhyme, 

And  all  his  airy  capers. 

And  if  you  think  my  humble  muse 
Is  loved  the  less  for  being  funny, 

I  don’t ;  I’ll  stand  your  low  abuse ; 

I’ll  keep  on  writing  if  I  choose 

Because — it  brings  me  money. 


Some  four  years  ago,  wdien  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  were  occurring  at  Banwell,  Somerset,  a  local 
resident  drew  the  attention  of  the  Parish  Council  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  village  drains  passes  through 
the  village  pond  which  is  one  of  the  village’s  chief 
sources  of  water  supply.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
a  cesspool  had  been  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  a  well. 
The  Parish  Council  did  nothing.  The  matter  was  then 
brought  before  the  Rural  District  Council  at  Axbridge. 
Their  clerk  replied  that  the  letter  was  received  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  Now  Banwell  has  been 
visited  with  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever.  There  have 
been  eight  cases  in  the  village,  and  two  more  have  been 
traced  thence  to  Shoreditch,  one  to  Eastbourne,  and 
one  to  Weston-super-Mare.  One  Banwell  patient  has 
died.  I  suppose  the  arraignment  of  the  Parish  and 
Rural  Bumbles  for  manslaughter  would  be  considered 
too  severe  a  measure,  but  really  they  seem  to  deserve  it. 

“An  Old  Barrister”  writes  from  the  Temple: — - 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  Truth  of  the  20th  List.,  at 
p.  904,  on  the  question  of  a  solicitor’s  right  to  demand  the  costs 
of  his  letter  from  the  person  to  whom  he  writes  applying  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  account  due  to  his  client,  I  take  leave  to  state  most 
decidedly  that  no  respectable  solicitor  over  thinks  of  asking  for  the 
costs  of  such  a  letter,  for  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has  no 


legal  right  to  do  so.  Some  pettifoggers  may  make  such  a  demand, 
and  ignorant  persons  may  yield  to  it,  hut  no  others.  If  the  claim 
becomes  the  subject  of  litigation,  the  case  is  altered,  and.  then 
the  letter  becomes  an  item  in  the  “  costs,”  so  dear  to  the  solicitor- 
mind.  _ _ 

My  recent  criticisms  of  Jersey  justice  have  evoked  a 
rather  amusing  reply  of  the  tu  quoqtie  sort  from  a  local 
paper,  the  Morning  News.  I  remarked  that  curious 
things  happen  under  Jersey  law.  So  they  do  under 
British  law,  is  the  retort,  and  in  proof  of  this  my  con¬ 
temporary  quotes  a  number  of  paragraphs  from  Truth 
on  the  imbecilities  of  various  English,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  magistrates.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  I  think 
that  if  I  had  been  a.  Jersey  editor  attempting  a  defence 
of  the  Royal  Court  (“  that  august  tribunal  which  for 
centuries  has  held  the  property  and  liberties  of  Jersey- 
men  in  just  balances”)  I  should  have  avoided  a  com¬ 
parison  implying  that  its  vagaries  are,  after  all,  no 
worse  than  those  of  some  British  Shallows.  Ear  be  it 
from  me,  however,  to  deny  Jerseymen  any  comfort  they 
can  find  in  the'  reflection  that  the  doings  of  their 
supreme  court  are  not  below  the  level  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  muddy-minded  magistrates  in  such  places  as 
Pontefract,  Dunfermline,  and  Loughrea. 


The  folly  of  signing  a  document  which  you  have  not 
read  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  a  defendant  in  the 
Hitchin  County  Court  the  other  day.  He  was  sued 
by  Pike  and  Go.,  of  Brighton,  for  £5  5s.,  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  of  the  famous  volumes  of  “  Contem¬ 
porary  Biographies”  published  by  that  firm.  It 
appeared  that  one  of  plaintiff’s  canvassers  called  upon 
the  defendant  for  particulars  of  his  biography,  and, 
after  making  some  notes,  asked  whether  he  would  like 
a  copy  of  the  work.  Thinking  that  it  was  to  be  a 
complimentary  copy,  the  defendant  replied  that  he 
would,  and  at  the  canvasser’s  request  he  put  his  name 
and  address  at  the  bottom  of  a  printed  slip.  He  did 
this  without  reading  the  slip,  which  was  a  form  of 
order  for  the  volume  at  five  guineas.  In  giving  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  plaintiffs,  Judge  Wheeler  observed  that 
he  did  not  like  such  transactions,  but  if  people  chose 
to  sign  such  papers  they  must  take  the  consequences; 
and  although  this  may  seem  rather  hard,  I  think  it  is 
after  all  a  sound  view  of  the  matter. 


What  should  magistrates  do  when  they  are  unable 
to  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the  bench  1 
What  they  should  not  do  was  shown  at  Cardiff  the 
other  day,  when  in  nearly  every  case  the  decision  of 
the  chairman  was  annotated  by  audible  asides  from 
the  other  magistrates.  I  can  quite  understand  the- 
objection  of  the  dissenting  magistrates  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  dummies,  but  they  ought  to  settle  their  little 
differences  in  their  private  room,  for  to  do  so  in  public 
is  not  likely  to  inspire  respect  either  for  them  or  the 
justice  they  are  supposed  to  administer. 

It  may  interest  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of 
St.  Pancras  to  learn  that  the  selling  of  adulterated 
butter  is  an  offence  six  times  more  heinous  in  Erancis- 
street  than  in  Regent’s  Park-road.  I  gather  this  curious 
fact  from  a  report  last  week  to  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee,  wherein  it  appeared  that  in  a  case  from  Francis- 
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street  Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  imposed  a  fine  of  £3,  while 
in  a  case  from  Regent’s  Park-road  the  penalty  inflicted 
by  Mr.  Plowden  was  10s.  In  each  instance  the  butter 
was  adulterated  by  precisely  the  same  percentage  (82) 
of  foreign  fats ;  both  defendants  had  to  pay  the  same 
costs,  and  neither  had  been  previously  convicted. 


From  the  astonishing  number  of  letters  which  reach 
me  it  is  evident  that  the  gold-brick  swindlers  are  phe¬ 
nomenally  active  just  now  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
fresh  dupes.  Rarely  a  day  passes  without  my  receiv¬ 
ing  a  specimen  of  their  handwriting  from  the  executors 
of  some  gentleman  whose  death  has  been  announced  in 
the  newspapers.  When  I  last  referred  to  this 
swindle,  the  name  attached  to  the  letters  was  E. 
Sims,  who  asked  for  communications  to  be  addressed  to 
him  at  the  Colonade  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S.A. 
In  the  latest  letters  the  name  is  changed  to  Edward 
Swan,  though  the  address  remains  unaltered.  Really,  I 
am  surprised  that  the  American  authorities  make  no 
effort  to  suppress  this  well-organised  business  of  swind¬ 
ling  the  citizens  of  a  friendly  power.  It  is  not  a  task 
which  would  call  for  any  remarkable  detective  ability. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Barrett  is  the  widow  of  a  moneylender 
enshrined  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Truth  Cautionary 
List  under  the  alias  of  “  H.  Bowen.”  That  the  widow 
carries  on  the  business  still  in  a  style  thoroughly  worthy 
of  her  deceased  husband  wTas  shown  by  a  case  before 
Mr.  Justice  Hamilton  last  week.  A  young  man,  entitled 
in  a.  few  years’  time  to  a  reversion  of  £30,000,  got  into 
communication  with  a  “financial  commission  agent” 
named  Higgins — another  ornament  of  the  Cautionary 
List,  Higgins  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Lydia’s  manager, 
Moss  Freedman,  and  the  upshot  was  a  loan  of  £300  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  133  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
borrower’s  solicitors  eventually  offered  to  pay  20  per 
cent,  interest.  In  refusing  this  the  lady  extortioner  was 
ill-advised,  for  the  judge  only  allowed  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  difference  will  be  much  more  than  swallowed  up 
in  the  costs  she  will  have  to  pay. 


“  J.  Harmsworth,”  alias  Lewis  Levene,  has  now  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  moneylending  circular  wliich  he  puts 
forth  as  a  “  special  and  important  announcement  to 
restaurant  proprietors,  hotel-keepers,  publicans,  and 
licensed  victuallers  only.”  To  save  them  from  the 
oppression  of  brewers  and  wine  and  spirit  merchants, 
“  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  tenants,”  is 
represented  as  the  one  aim  of  this  philanthropic  capi¬ 
talist.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  those  who 
seek  to  escape  from  financial  difficulties  by  borrowing- 
money  from  “  J.  Harmsworth”  will  find  that  they  have 
jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire;  but  if  any 
member  of  “  the  trade  ”  wants  evidence  of  this  I  would 
refer  him  to  the  case  some  time  ago  in  which  this 
bloodsucker’s  harsh  and  unconscionable  treatment  of  a 
Newbury  innkeeper  was  exposed  before  Mr.  Justice 
Channell. 

A  whole  batch  of  begging-letters  have  been  brought 
under  my  notice  during  the  past  few  days.  One  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  personally  is  from  a  Mrs.  Emilio  Walter, 


of  8,  Maxilla-gardens,  N.  Kensington,  who  tells  a.  sad 
story  of  privation  and  distress.  I  am  not,  however, 
the  only  person  to  whom  she  has  addressed  her  appeals. 
Her  real  trouble  is  that  her  husband  is  becoming  too 
old  to  follow  his  employment  as  a  teacher  of  languages, 
and  that  they  have  saddled  themselves  with  a  hoarding- 
house  which  does  not  pay.  This  is,  of  course,  no  reason 
why  she  should  beg  from  utter  strangers,  and  response 
to  her  appeals  is  only  likely  to  confirm  her  in  the 
habit. 

Once  a  habit  of  this  sort  is  acquired  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  morphia  habit.  It 
may  even  be  handed  on  by  father  to  son  like  a  hare¬ 
lip  or  any  physical  malformation.  An  example  of 
this  transmission  is  to  be  found  in  another  beggar  on 
my  list' — G.  Williams,  of  29,  Ramsgate-street,  N.E. 
Williams  is  “  very  hard  pressed  ”  and  “  does  not  know 
which  way  to  turn,”  so  he  takes  the  liberty  of  leaving 
one  of  his  little  drawings  at  your  door  for  you  to 
purchase.  His  father  had  been  engaged  in  earning  a 
subsistence  in  a  similar  manner  since  1874,  and  when 
he  died,  eighteen  months  ago,  his  son  took  over  the 
goodwill  of  the  business.  The  father  did  paint  the 
pictures  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  business,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  son  emulates  his  father’s 
industry  in  this  particular. 


A  new  hand  in  this  line  of  business  is  a  Mr.  or  Rev. 
James  Hallett,  of  The'  Manse,  Potton,  Bedfordshire, 
who  sends  out  a  manifolded  type-written  request  for 
subscriptions  towards  making  up  a  sum  of  £20,  to  give 
his  eldest  child  a  change  and  to  provide  him  with  coals 
and  other  necessities  for  the  winter.  He  explains  that 
he  is  “  lay-pastor  ”  of  a  Congregational  Church  at 
Potton  with  a  stipend  of  £50  a  year  and  the  manse; 
that  he  does  not  get  a  grant  from  the  Congregational 
Union  because  he  has  not  been  ordained,  and  he  can¬ 
not  retire  from  pastoral  work  altogether  because  “  con¬ 
viction  forbids.”  A  conviction  which  allows  him  to 
beg  for  his  subsistence  from  strangers  in  order  to 
minister  to  a  flock  which  is  unable  to  sustain  him  is 
not  one  to  be  encouraged. 


Yet  another  specimen  of  the  same  class  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  been  playwright,  writer  of  short 
stories,  and  secretary  of  a  public  company,  and 
who  desires  assistance  to  provide  an  outfit  for  his 
daughter  to  enable  her  to  take  up  a  scholarship'  at 
a  high  school.  His  name  is  H.  M.  Lewis,  of  207, 
High-road,  Willesden  Green,  and  he  considers  that  his 
“  deep  anxiety  ”  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  late 
father  was  for  many  years  solicitor  to  the  Strand  Board 
of  Works  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  begging.  Any  excuse 
is  good  enough  for  a  certain  type  of  mind,  but  some¬ 
how  this  particular  one  does  not  seem  particularly 
convincing. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  trick 
advertisers  has  assumed  the  name  of  “The  National 
Publishing  Company,”  and  dates  its  circulars  from 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked.  “Private” 
absolutely  confidential. — Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 
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94,  Manor  Park- road,  London,  N.W.  The  “company  ” 
oilers  £250  cash  prizes  to  competitors  who  succeed  in 
sticking  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  paper  together  so  as  to 
form  a  circle.  Entry  is  “  free,”  but  to  qualify  for  a 
prize  3s.  has  to  he  forwarded  for  a  packet  of  picture 
postcards,  and  as  an  inducement  to  send  the  amount 
competitors  are  presented  with  an  “  award  warrant, 
which  “  does  certify  and  put  upon  record  that  Mr.  -  - 

has  been  declared  a  winner  in  the  Great  Cash  Com¬ 
petition  conducted  by  us.”  If  Mr.  Blank  is  tempted 
to  send  3s.  in  the  hope  of  getting  anything  but  a  packet 
of  postcards  in  return,  I  take  it  that  this  warrant  may 
be  taken  to  “  certify  and  put  upon  record  the  fact 
that  Mr.  : — —  is  a  fool. 


An  old  hand  at  the  game — Dixon,  otherwise  “  the 
Imperial  Supply  Company,”  of  42,  Junction-road, 
London,  N. — is  also  in  the  field  with  a  new  puzzle 
competition,  in  which  joeople  are  invited  to  count  the 
hairs  on  the  head  of  what  is,  I  presume,  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  prize-winners  after  hearing  the  result  of  the 
competition.  To  qualify  as  this  disconsolate-looking 
object,  Dixon  requires  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  6d.  to  be  forwarded 
him  for  a  “  scent  locket.”  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  bargain,  Dixon  offers  to  return  their  money 
if  the  locket  is  returned  within  two  days,  but  in  such 
case  purchasers  are  warned  that  they  will  lose  their 
share  in  the  £100  prize.  The  gain  by  returning  the 
locket  promptly  is  more  than  likely  to  counterbalance 
the  loss. 

Mr.  John  C.  Clarke,  of  49,  Bronson-road,  Merton, 
Surrey,  who  offers  home  employment  at  proof-correcting 
to  ladies  who  pay  him  a  fee  of  10s.  6d.  for  a  course,  of 
postal  tuition,  has  dropped  his  old  form  of  direct  adver- 
tising.  His  latest  advertisement,  appearing  in  the 
Morning  Post,  was  :  — 

Lady  wanted  for  work  of  clerical  nature ;  office  attendance 
optional. — Address  Box  1,162,  Judd’s,  5,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C. 

Clarke  informs  ladies  who  reply  to  this  advertisement 
that  on  completion  of  their  course  of  instruction  he 
will  employ  them  himself  at  a  salary  of  two  guineas 
a  week  or  help  them  to  obtain  an  equivalent  post  else¬ 
where.  What  these  promises  of  his  are  worth  has 
already  been  clearly  shown  in  Truth. 


I  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  recently  in 
regard  to  a  “Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  French  Agency’ 
for  servants  situated  at  East  Grinstead,  Sussex.  One 
lady  who  applied  to  the  agency  in  July  for  two  Nor¬ 
wegian  maids  paid  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  She  was 
promised  the  servants  for  September  14,  and  was 
thereby  induced  to  forward  £4  in  payment  of  half  the 
train  fare  for  the  girls.  September  14  arrived,  but  no 
girls.  She  telegraphed  to  the  agency,  but  received  no 
reply.  She  telegraphed  again,  paying  for  the  reply, 
and  received  the  answer  :  “  Girl  not  come.”  She  then 
asked  for  the  return  of  the  train  fare,  but  without 
result. 

In  another  instance  a  more  cautious  client  who 
applied  to  the  agency  for  a  Norwegian  servant  asked 
for  a  reference  before  forwarding  the  train  fare,  and 


was  given  the  name  of  Mr.  Budd,  Cromwell  Hall,  East 
Grinstead.  The  agency  was  managed  by  a  Miss  Heyer- 
dale,  who  was  .engaged  by  Mr.  Budd  as  a  governess, 
and  who  resided  in  his  house.  Budd’s  reputation  in 
East  Grinstead  is  not  a  particularly  savoury  one,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  ho  disappeared  together  with  the 
manageress  of  the  agency,  though  they  still  appear  to 
receive  letters  addressed  to  it.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  chances  of  any  one  getting  any  sort  of  servant  from 
the  agency  appear  to  be,  to  say  the.  least,  remote. 


By  way  of  reply  to  what  I  said  last  week  about  the 
North  British  Academy,  I  have  received  the  following 
letter  :  • — - 

7,  'Claremont  Buildings,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

October  21,  1909. 

Sir,— If  you  are  desirous  of  simply  knowing  whether  the  North 
British  Academy  is  honestly  conducted,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
instruct  (at  your  own  expense,  of  course)  the  eminent  firm  of 
chartered  accountants,  Messrs.  Gillespie  Bros,  and  Co.,  of  tins 
city  to  inspect  our  books  of  account  and  vouchers,  ior  the 
purpose,  not  of  making  material  for  your  paper,  but  of  assuring 
you  that  the  N.B.A.  is  perfectly  bona  fide.  We  will  gladly,  m 
confidence,  .give  to  a  firm  of  their  high  reputation  information  that 
will  convince  them  of  the  genuineness  of  this  undertaking. 

I  make  you  this  proposal  in  the  hope  that  you  are  really  anxious 
only  for  the  truth,  and  that  if  you  receive  a  satisfactory  account 
from  Messrs.  Gillespie  you  will  in  all  fairness  tell  vour  readers  that 
it  is  a  genuine  concern,  and  so  show  that  you  are  free  from  malice. 


What  I  asked  for  was  the  annual  report  and  balance- 
sheet.  As  Mr.  Morgan’s  reply  takes  the  above  form,  1 
presume  that  such  documents  do  not  exist.  All  I  have 
to  say  ou  my  side  is  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  the  expense  of  the  proposed  investigation,  iu  being 
obviously  the  business  of  the  Academy  itself  to  instruct 
some  eminent  firm  of  chartered  accountants  to  prepare 
the  necessary  accounts  for  publication.  If  Mr.  Morgan 
is  desirous  to  inform  all  whom  it  may  concern  ihal 
the  accounts  are  in  proper  order,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  take  this  course  at  an  early  opportunity,  and 
to  send  the  accounts  to  the.  subscribers,  who  are  mere 
interested  in  the  matter  than  I  am.  As  to  showing 
that  I  am  “free  from  malice,”  if  any  one  in  his  senses 
can  suppose  me  to  bear  any  malice  towards  an 
Academy  at  Newcastle,  I  fear  that  nothing  that  I  can 
do  or  say  will  undeceive  him. 


Among  the  multitude  of  people  eagerly  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  Cambridgeshire  there  are  doubtless  not 
a  few  who  have  put  their  shillings  into  a  sweepstake 
promoted  by  somebody  calling  himself  the  Albion  Skill 
and  Sports  Agency,  and  operating  from  an  obscure 
village  in  Switzerland.  That,  at  least,  is  the  address 
to  which  the  money  is  sent,  though  the  Agency’s 
circulars  are  posted  over  here.  I  am  often  asked 
whether  these  gambles  are  genuine.  I  do  not  know,  nor 
do  I  care.  They  are  illegal  gambles  in  this  country, 
and  if  people  choose  to  take  part  in  the  violation  of 
the  law — the  part  they  take  being  the  foolish  one  of 
handlin'  over  their  cash  to  unknown  individuals  with 
Continental  addresses — they  must  run  the  risk  of  being 
cheated. 

To  commend  it  to  the  delicate  taste  of  English  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Chinese  pork  lately  on  sale  at  Smithfield 
was  described  as  “  rice-fed.”  The  description  has 
caused  some  amusement  in  China.  In  the  Peking 
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and  Tientsin  Times  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  fattening 
of  a  pig  on  rice  would  cost  about  three  times  the 
amount  the  animal  would  be  worth  when  killed.  “  We 
have  often  heard,”  my  contemporary  adds,  “  of  feeding 
Cantonese  dogs  on  rice  to  make  them  palatable  as  food, 
but  up  to  this  we  have  never  heard  of  the  Chinese 
wasting  any  rice  on  pigs.”  Perhaps  the'  enterprising- 
traders  who  introduced  the  Chinese  pork  to  our  market 
will  now  give  us  a  chance  of  trying  the  flavour  of 
Cantonese  dog. 


Apropos  of  a  recent,  paragraph  a  correspondent  sug¬ 
gests  that  when  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  availability 
of  a  railway  ticket  the  best  plan  for  the  ticket-holder 
to  adopt  is  not  to  pay  the  fare  over  again,  but  to  give 
his  name  and  address  and  thresh  the  matter  out  with 
the  company.  A  ticket  collector  cannot,  of  course, 
compel  payment  there  and  then,  nor  can  he  detain 
the  passenger  or  his  luggage  if  the  name  and  address 
are  supplied.  This  is,  I  think,  sound  advice  when 
there  is  a  bona-fide  dispute.  People  are  persuaded  to 
pay  by  the  promise  that  they  can  obtain  a  refund  of 
any  amount  wrongly  charged;  but  experience  shows 
that  this  is  generally  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  not  to  court  trouble  in  that  way  by  parting 
with  your  cash. 


A  Cambridge  resident  the  other  day  gave  the  Daily 
Chronicle  an  account  of  some  horrible  cruelty  in  the 
hunting  of  a  tame  deer  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Shel- 
ford.  The  deer,  exhausted  and  wounded,  took  refuge 
in  ?j  yard  of  a  cottage,  but  by  the  use  of  whips,  poles, 
and  brooms  it  was  driven  out  on  to  the  road.  It 
returned  to  the  yard,  but  was  again  driven  out,  and 
then  it  entered  the  doorway  of  the  cottage,  whence  it 
was  dragged  by  the  neck  into  the  road.  The  greatest 
brutality  was  used,  and  after  being  finally  got  out  on. 
to  the  road  the  poor  brute  disappointed  the  gallant 
hunters  by  dropping  down  and  dying.  This  is  called 
sport,  and  a  spectator  who  protested  against  it  was  for 
that  reason  denounced  as  a  Socialist! 


ELECTIONEERING  ETHICS. 

(Picked  up  at  Bermondsey.) 

A  cynic  it  may  well  amuse 

To  note  the  rival  parties’  cries — 

How  each  the  other  doth  accuse 
Of  telling  lies. 

In  that  same  cynic’s  breast  the  thought 
Of  pots  and  kettles  must  arise, 

When  hears  he  all  these  charges  brought 
Of  telling  lies. 

For  where  election  battles  rage, 

Veracity  instanter  dies  ; 

All  parties,  factions,  sects  engage 
In  telling  lies. 

It  matters  not;  no  man’s  deceived, 

And  dust  is  thrown  in  no  one’s  eyes. 
For  who,  pray,  ever  yet  believed 
Election  lies! 

To  statements  from  the  hustings  made 
Who  but  a  pinch  of  salt  applies? 

You  don’t?  Then,  friend,  I’m  much  afraid 
Yuu’ro  telling  lies. 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  PERUVIAN  AMAZON  ATROCITIES. 

A  LTHOUGrH  the  London  Board  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  maintains  absolute  silence  in 
legard  to  all  the  evidence  that  lias  been  given  in  'Truth 
oi  the  horrible  abominations  committed  in  its  name  in 
South  America,  a  shareholder  in  the  company — a 
Spanish  gentleman  residing  in  London — has  written  to 
me  on  the  subject,  intimating  at  the  same  time  his  sorrow 
at  reading  the  allegations.  He  forwards  to  me  a  copy  of 
A/  Comercto,  a  leading  paper  published  at  Lima,  in 
Vvhieh  a  statement  on  the  subject  appears,  and  he  hopes 
that  on  perusing  it  I  shall  be  “  convinced  that  I  have 
been  maliciously  misinformed.”  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
of  a  shareholder  in  the  company  who  appreciates  the 
gravity  of  the  accusations  that  have  been  made,  but  T 
am  sorry  that  he  should  consider  them  so  easily  disposed 
oi  as  does  this  gentleman. 

The  statement  that  has  been  made  in  El  C omercio 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Senor  Juan  A.  Tizon,  who 
states  that  he  was  recently  “in  Iquitos  in  charge  of  the 
Sub-Prefecture,  and  that  he  was  “also  in  charge  for 
a  few  months  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Department  of 
Loreto.”  As  his  letter  was  written  on  September  25, 
three  days  after  the  publication  of  the  first  Truth 
article  on  this  subject,  it  stands  to  reason  that  Senor 
Tizon  could  not  have  had  the  article  before  him  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  In  point  of  fact,  all  he  knew  as  to 
what  had  appeared  in  London  is  apparently  contained 
in  a  telegram  of  a  few  lines  despatched  to  the  same 
paper  from  London  on  September  23,  to  the  effect  that 
a  North  American  named  Hardenburg  is  issuing 
publications  here  in  which  he  denounces  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  in  Putumayo  by  rubber-workers  of  that, 
region.”  Knowing,  however,  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  allegations,  or  the  evidence  on  which  they 
are  supported,  Senor  Tizon  writes  “to  explain  the 
reason  and  the  object  of  these  publications.”  It  is 
significant  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  practically  identical 
with  what  was  said  almost  simultaneously  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  company  in  London,  and  by  the  Peruvian 
Legation.  The  answer  to1  it  has  already  been  given  in 
Truth,  but  as  the  position  of  Senor  Tizon  gives  his 
utterances  a  semblance  of  authority  I  will  reproduce 
the  substance  of  his  letter  :  — 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  “  chantage,”  and  the  previous  history 
of  this  affair  is  as  follows: — 'Hardenburg  was  engaged  by  the 
Colombian  Government,  along  with  other  engineers,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  surveys  relative  to  a  railway  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  fell  out  with  the  chief  of  the  expedition  and  decided 
to  return  to  Peru,  going  as  far  as  La  Union,  to  get  resources 
from  Messrs.  Arana  Brothers  and  Co.,  with  such  bad  fortune 
for  himself  that  he  was  there  at  the  time  when  some  Colombians 
attacked  the  steamer  “Liberal,”  which  arrived,  as  usual,  at  this 
place  to  take  a  cargo  of  gunq  The  steamer  in  question,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  launch  “  Iquitos,”  belonging  to  the  Government, 
defended  itself  and  repulsed  the  attack,  and  in  the  confusion 
which  naturally  ensued  this  gentleman  lost  his  luggage  and  some 
engineering  instruments  which  he  said  befbnged  to  him.  The  firm 
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of  Arana  gave  him  a  passage  on  one  of  their  steamers  hound  for 
Putumayo  and  took  him  to  Iquitos. 

Ilardenburg  frequently  demanded  his  luggage,  without  it  being 
possible  to  grant  his  request,  seeing  that  it  had  been  left  in  the 
mountains,  and  had  no  doubt  been  stolen  by  Indian  savages  living 
in  those  regions. 

Prardenburg  demanded  an  indemnity  of  £7,000  for  the  loss  which 
he  said  he  had  suffered,  threatening,  if  his  request  was  not 
complied  with,  to  publish  a  book  in  which  he  would  depict  the 
imaginary  horrors  which,  according  to  him,  were  being  committed 
in  Putumayo. 

When  I  left  Iquitos  Ilardenburg  was  still  there  earning  a 
living  as  a  teacher’  of  English,  but  the  telegram  sent  to  A/ 
Comercio,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  lines,  makes  it 
evident  that  he  has  recently  left  for  Europe,  where  he  has  carried 
his  threat  into  effect. 

The  practical  interest  of  this  document  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  writer  has  obviously  no  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  of  the  matters  which  he  speaks  of  so  confidently, 
and  can  only  be  repeating  something  which  he  has  been 
told.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  utter  inaccuracy 
of  every  statement  of  fact  in  the  letter  which  is  capable 
of  being  tested.  Let  us  take  these  statements  in  detail. 

Mr.  Hardenburg  was  never  in  the  service  of  the 
Colombian  Government,  but  went  to  Colombia  as  an 
employee  of  an  American  firm,  named  Mason,  or  Mason 
and  Co.,  who  were  constructing  a  railway  for  the 
Colombian  Government.  The1  absurd  statement  that  he 
fell  out  with  ‘‘  the  chief  of  the  expedition  and  decided 
to  return  to  Peru  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
facts.  He  had  never  been  in  Peru  in  his  life,  having 
come  to  Colombia  from  the  United  States  via  Panama, 
where  he  had  been  employed  for  a  time  on  the  canal. 
He  left  the  service  of  the  railway  contractors,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  friend  Mr.  Perkins,  partly  because,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  circumstances,  and  because 
he  and  Perkins  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  money  in  the  rubber  country  on  the 
Putumayo.  He  received  an  excellent  testimonial  from 
the  Chief  Engineer  when  he  left,  and,  having  lost  this 
document,  in  company  with  all  his  other  effects,  when 
he  was  captured  by  the  Peruvian  raiders,  and  happen¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  ago  to  meet  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr. 
Cesar  Castro,  in  London,  he  obtained  from  that  gentle¬ 
man  another  testimonial  to  the  same  effect,  which  he 
now  has  in  his  possession.  He  and  Mr.  Perkins  then 
proceeded  to  the  Putumayo,  travelling  for  some  weeks 
on  horseback,  and  finally  embarking  in  a  canoe  when 
they  reached  the  river.  Having  proceeded  some 
distance  down  the  river,  Mr.  Hardenbuig,  leaving 
Perkins  for  the  time,  proceeded  overland  to  La  Union, 
a  Colombian  settlement  on  the  Caraparana  (a  tributary 
of  the  Putumayo),  and  from  what  he  learned  there  he 
went  on  down  that  river  to  La  Heserva,  sending  word 
to  Perkins  to  join  him  there.  What  happened  to  them 
at  that  point  has  already  been  told  in  Truth.  Senor 
Tizon’s  statement  that  the  Americans  went  to  La  Union 
to  get  resources  from  Messrs.  Arana  Brothers  and  Co. 
(i.e.,  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company),  is  so  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  put  it  on  paper.  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Mr. 
Perkins  were  in  no  want  of  “  resources  ” ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  went  to  La  Heserva  with  the  view  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  rubber  property,  having  means  in  their  possession 
for  the  purpose,  and  what  they  did  there  was  to  con- 
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elude  an  agreement  with  David  Serrano  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  property.  Had  they  been  in  want  of 
resources,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  they  were  to 
get  them  from  Arana  Brothers  and  Co.,  which,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  is  not  a  charitable  agency  for  the  relief  of  dis¬ 
tressed  foreigners.  Finally,  to  show  Senor  Tizon’s 
absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances,  La  Union 
was  a  Colombian  settlement,  and  Arana  Brothers  and 
Co.  had  no  establishment  there. 

The  further  statements  of  Senor  Tizon  in  regard  to 
the  Colombians  attacking  the  steamer  Liberal  and  the 
Government  launch  assisting  to  repulse  the  attack  are 
equally  imaginative.  What  really  happened  at  La 
Union  is  told  in  the  extract  from  the  Brazilian  Jornal 
do  C dmmercio  of  Manaos,  which  was  given  in  Truth  of 
September  22,  page  664.  La  Union  was  an  establish¬ 
ment  belonging  to  two  Colombian  citizens.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Peruvians,  and  I  believe  entirely 
destroyed,  and  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Jornal  do  Commercio  six  Colombians  who  were  made 
prisoners  were  taken  away  and  subsequently  murdered 
in  cold  blood  “by  the  employees  of  the  syndicate”  (i.e., 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company).  Another  raid  was 
subsequently  made  on  La  Heserva,  David  Serrano’s 
place  which  Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins  had  con¬ 
tracted  to  purchase.  This  place  was  also  entirely 
destroyed,  Serrano’s  house  being  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  Serrano  himself,  together  with  over  twenty  of  his 
employees  and  work-people,  was  murdered.  These 
statements  were  supplied  to  the  Jornal  do  Com memo 
by  the  Colombian  Consul  at  Manaos.  They  are  entirely 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Air. 
Perkins,  who,  though  not  actually  eye  witnesses,  were 
close  at  hand  at  the  time,  and  had  every  means  of 
hearing  exactly  what  had  been  going  on.  At  the  time 
when  La  Heserva  was  sacked,  Mr.  Hardenburg  had 
gone  away  temporarily  in  company  with  a  Colombian 
official,  leaving  all  his  effects  at  Serranos,  and  he 
never  saw  any  of  his  property  again.  He  was  returning 
by  the  river  when  two  launches  overtook  the  canoe, 
and,  after  being  fired  at,  he  was  taken  on  board  as  a 
prisoner.  He1  tells  me  that  he  was  in  the  first  instance 
placed  in  close  arrest,  with  a  Peruvian  soldier  as 
sentry  over  him.  He  and  Perkins  were  then  taken  down 
to  Iquitos.  Senor  Tizon,  no  doubt  repeating  what  he 
has  been  told,  says  that  “the  firm  of  Arana  gave  him 
a  passage  on  one  of  their  steamers.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Hardenburg  tells  me  that  he  and  Perkins 
paid  £17  for  their  passage  on  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company’s  steamei',  and  he  now  holds  the  receipt  given 
him  in  proof  of  this  statement.  It  should  be  explained 
that  he  was  released  from  arrest  on  representing  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  company’s  launch,  the  Liberal. 

Pursuing  his  veracious  narrative,  Senor  Tizon  says 
that  Hardenburg  frequently  demanded  his  luggage,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  grant  his  request,  “  seeing 
that  it  had  been  left  in  the  mountains  and  had  no 
doubt  been  stolen  by  Indian  savages  living  in  those 
regions.”  There  are,  as  the  reader  will  readily  imagine, 
no  mountains  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
baggage  had  been  left  in  Serrano’s  house,  which  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  As  regards  the  convenient 
“  Indians  ”  who  are  supposed  to  have  stolen  the  luggage, 
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Mr.  Hardenburg  is  able  to  give  me  a  most  interesting 
piece  of  information.  Two  or  three  months  after  his 
arrival  at  Iquitos,  he  met  the  officer  commanding  the 
Peruvian  troops  on  the  Putumayo,  whose  name  is  Juan 
Polack,  though  Mr.  Hardenburg  does  not  know  his 
rank,  and  this  officer  mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  a 
hand  level  in  his  possession  which  Mr.  Hardenburg  was 
able  to  identify  as  his  own.  The  officer  informed  him 
that  he  had  had  occasion  to  arrest  an  employee  of  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company  on  the  Putumayo  and  had 
found  this  instrument  on  him.  From  this  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  Senor  Tizon’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Indian  savages  who  are  suspected  of  stealing 
the  Americans’  luggage. 

We  now  come  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Hardenburg 
“  demanded  an  indemnity  of  £7,000  for  the  loss  which 
he  had  suffered,  threatening,  if  his  request  was  not  com¬ 
plied  with,  to  publish  a.  book  in  which  he  would  depict 
the  imaginary  horrors  which,  according  to  him,  were 
being  committed  in  the  Putumayo.”  This  is  the  same 
story  which  was  given  to  the  Morning  Leader  by  a 
representative  of  the  company  in  London  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  have  already  dealt  with  it.  But  I  would  point 
out  the  inherent  incredibility  of  it  in  the  form  it  now 
takes.  Senor  Tizon  goes  on  to  state  that  Hardenburg 
was  living  at  Iquitos  and  earning  his  living  as  a  teacher 
of  English  (which  I  have  already  mentioned)  down  to 
the  time  when  he  (Tizon)  left  Iquitos.  Then  why,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  did  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com¬ 
pany  s  director  on  the  spot  take-  no  steps  to  punish  him 
for  attempting  to  extort  money  by  such  means?  Senor 
Tizon  himself  introduces  his  remarks  by  a  reference 
to  the  word  “  chantage.”  Presumably  Peruvian  law, 
like  that  of  all  other  civilised  countries — the  Peruvians 
are  very  anxious  for  it  to  be  understood  that  this  is 
quite  a  highly  civilised  part  of  the  world— has  its  own 
machinery  for  dealing  with  blackmailers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Hardenburg’s  threats,  however,  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested  at  Iquitos  until  he  found 
money  to  get  away  from  the  place.  I  have  already 
gi\en  his  own  statement  in  reply  to  these  charges,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  repeat  it.  On  arriving  at  Iquitos, 
Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins  went  at  once  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Arana,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company.  They  explained  how 
the_y  had  been  treated  and  how  their  luggage  had  been 
stolen  at  La  Reserva,  and  asked  what  the  company 
would  do.  Mr.  Arana  pooh-poohed  their  statement,  and 
explained  to  them,  that  all  that  had  been  done>  was  to 
protect  them  from  those  terrible  fellows,  the  Colombians. 
Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins  at  once  left,  and  laid 
their  case  before  the  American  Consul.  They  never 
held  any  communication  with  the  company’s  officials 
again,  nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would  do  so  after 
having  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  their 
own  Government.  The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the 
result.  After  the  usual  diplomatic  correspondence'  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  year  or  more,  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  consented  to  pay  £500  to  these  two 
gentlemen  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  effects 
and  the  personal  indignities  they  suffered.  I  hardly 
think  that  Senor  Tizon  was  aware  of  this  fact  when  he 
penned  this  letter  to  the  Lima  paper,  any  more  than 
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the  directors  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  and 
the  Peruvian  Legation  in  London  when  they  met  the 
Truth  exposures  With  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Harden¬ 
burg  was  a  rascal  who  had  invented  a  pack  of  lies  for 
the  purpose  of  blackmailing  the  Company.  The  truth 
is  that-  the  course  which  the  Peruvian  Government  has 
now  taken  disposes  altogether  of  this  issue.  It  is  not 
open  to  any  Peruvian  to  make  imputations  upon  the 
character  of  these  two  American  gentlemen  after  the 
Peruvian  Government  has  accepted  their  statement  and 
paid  them  compensation. 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  now  been  said  that 
the  ex-Prefect  of  Loreto  can  have  no  personal  know¬ 
ledge  whatever  of  the  circumstances  he  pretends  to 
describe ;  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  his  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from  local  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company.  Its  transparent  inaccuracy,  and  its  com¬ 
plete  refutation  by  the  action  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  throw  useful  light  on  the  value  of 
the  statements  which  the  company’s  agents  are  ready 
to  make  in  their  own  defence.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  company  expected  awkward 
disclosures  from  Messrs.  Hardenburg  and  Perkins. 
Very  few  foreigners,  if  any,  have  been  through 
the  lubber  district  since  the  Arana  Company  and 
itj  successors  in  title  have  been  at  work.  The 
fact  of  two  American  gentlemen  having  not  only 
travelled  through  the  region,  but  having  been  involved 
in  the  high-handed  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Peru¬ 
vians  on  the  Colombian  settlers  in  this  region,  and 
having  been  themselves  the  victims  of  the  lawless 
■violence  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company’s  people, 
rva  3  calculated  to  prepare  these  ruffians  for  some  un¬ 
pleasant  revelations.  Besides  which,  it  cannot  have 
been  unknown  at  Iquitos  that  Mr.  Hardenburg,  during 
his  subsequent  long  residence  there,  was  collecting 
information  for  future  use.  The  company’s  agents, 
therefore',  would  naturally  bethink  themselves  what 
they  could  do  to  discount  the  effect  of  these  disclosures 
when  they  ultimately  appeared.  The  result  of  their 
reflections,  as  I  read  the  course  of  events,  is  seen  in 
the  simultaneous  publication  in  London  and  Lima  of 
these  garbled  versions  of  the  events,  and  the  story  of 
Mr.  Hardenburg  having  demanded  £7,000  as  the  price 
of  silence,  immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  first 
Truth  article.  That  article  appeared  in  London  on 
September  22.  On  the-  following  day  the  story  of  the 
£7,000  demand  was  given  to  the  Morning  Leader  at 
the  London  office  of  the  company.  On  September  25, 
as  soon  as  a  cablegram  from  London  announced 
that  Mr.  Hardenburg’s  experiences  were  being  pub¬ 
lished,  Senor  Tizon  was  ready  with  the  same  story  for 
the  press  at  Lima. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  truth  about  the  atro¬ 
cities  in  this  district  depends  but  little  on  Mr. 
Hardenburg’s  personal  credibility.  What  he  and  Mr. 
Perkins  themselves  saw  merely  confirms  a  large  body 
of  evidence  coming  from  many  quarters.  But  as  Mr. 
Hardenburg  is  the  channel  through  whom  this  evidence 
has  reached  me,  1  desire  to  remove  all  possible  ground 
for  doubt  about  his  bona  fides,  I  think  I  shall  now 
have  done  so  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  followed 
the  controversy — such  as  it  is.  In  conclusion,  I  think 
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it  is  due  to  Mr.  HardeiiTburg  that  I  should  say  that  when 
he  came  to  this  office  he  made  no  stipulation  as  to  pay¬ 
ment,  As  I  never  buy  information,  that  fact  was 
explained  to  him  by  the  gentleman  who  first  saw  him 
on  my  behalf,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 
He  replied  that,  though  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  the  object 
with  which  he  had  come  to  London  was  to  make  known 
here  what  he  had  seen  and  learned.  The  whole  of  his 
information  has  consequently  been  placed  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  gratuitously.  This  will  help  the  reader  to  under¬ 
stand  why  I  regard  the  imputations  that  have  been 
made  upon  this  gentleman  as  an  abominable  slander. 

A  further  question  was  last  week  asked  in  the  House 

of  Commons  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  regard  to  the 

allegations  against  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company. 

The  following  answer  was  given: — - 

Since  the  date  of  the  Hon.  Member’s  last  question,  the  nearest 
British  source  of  official  information,  namely,  die  fionsul  at 
Iquitos,  has  been  communicated  with;  but  as  this  place  is  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  alleged  misdeeds 
his  report  neither  disproves  nor  corroborates  the  allegations, 
hope,  however,  to  receive  very  shortly  a  report  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  recently  travelled  through  the  district  affected,  and  the 
United  States  Government  have  also  been  asked  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  information  stated  to  have  been  supplied  to  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Iquitos. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Foreign  Office 
is  bestirring  itself,  and  1  have  uo  doubt  that  11  it 
perseveres  it  will  obtain  the  fullest  confirmation  of  all 
that  has  appeared  in  Truth.  There  are,  however,  other 
sources  of  information  besides  those  indicated  in  the 
above  answer.  For  example,  the  British  Minister  in 
Colombia  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  full 
particulars  of  the  outrages  by  the  company’s  raiders 
on  Colombian  subjects,  and  of  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  Protocol  of  April  last  between  the  Peruvian 
and  Colombian  Governments.  The  Barbados  Govern¬ 
ment  must  also  be  in  a  position  to  confirm  what  I  have 
related  as  to  the  claims  it  has  made  on  the  Arana  Com¬ 
pany  or  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  in  respect  of 
ill-treatment  of  negroes  from  Barbados.  The  source 
from  which  I  have  this  information  precludes  all  doubt 
about  its  accuracy.  There  seems  no'  reason  why  the 
Foreign  Office  should  not  communicate  with  the 
Colonial  Office  on  this  matter;  hut  if  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  officially  cognisant  of  one  another’s 
existence,  perhaps  some  M.F.  would  assist  the  Foreign 
Office  by  putting  a  question  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

SHIPS  v.  FORTS. 

I  have  had  several  letters  from  R.G.A.  officers  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  in  last  week’s  Truth  about 
this  branch  of  the  Service.  One  of  them  is  published 
in  another  column.  The  writer  of  it  takes  rather  too 
much  to  heart  the  humorous  description  given  last 
week  of  the  “  typical  garrison  gunner.”  Perhaps  I 
should  have  said  “  traditional  ”  rather  than  “  typical,” 
as  the  figure  was  not  intended  to  he  drawn  up  to 
date.  What,  however,  is  of  more  consequence  is 
that  all  the  garrison  gunners  from  whom  I  have 
heard,  including  the  one  whose  letter  is  published, 
express,  more  or  less  definitely,  a  desire  to  get 
into  the  field  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  idleness 
in  the  cells  and  casemates  of  useless  coast  defences. 
In  short  the  “typical  garrison  gunner”  of  to-day 
is  almost  the  first  to  recognise  that  he  is  losing 


his  raison  d'etre.  It  is  a  wonder  that  others  have  not 
recognised  this  fact.  I. understand  that  the  policy  of  the 
Rluewater  school,  Ships  not  Fprts,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  that. in  19u6 
General  Owen,  an  Artillery  officer  of  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  was  appointed  president  of  a  committee,.  whos,e 
instructions  were  to.  visit  our  .coast  defences  and  coaling 
stations  and  make  recommendations  for  dismantling  all 
fortifications  excejrt  those  .which  are  wanted  to  oppose 
raids.  General  Owen  did  his  work  right  well,  and  effect 
is  being  gradually  given  to  his  proposals  ;  but  the  W  ar 
Office  mill  grinds  slowly,  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  covert  opposition  in  the  department  of  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  to  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  a  large  number  of  his  satellites, 
lily  only  regret  is  that  General  Owen’s  report  was  not 
published,  for  its  publication  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  many  questions  by  members  of  Parliament, 
who,  for  want  of  information,  have  been  unable  to 
understand  the  reason  for  dismantling  fortifications 
which  ten  years  ago  were  considered  to  be  vital  to 
national  security,  but  the  armament  of  which  is  now 
to  be  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap. 

It  would  be  no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  if 
Mr.  Haldane  were  to  give  effect  to  the  new  policy 
by  breaking  up  the  Garrison  Artillery  companies, 
which  are  no  longer  needed  even  for  watch-dog 
purposes,  and,  by  making  a  present  of  our  coast 
defences  to  the  Admiralty.  The  existing  divided 
responsibility  for  defence  between  Navy  and  Artillery 
has  caused  in  the  past,  and  still  causes,  a  wasteful  over¬ 
lapping  both  of  defence  and  expenditure.  The  only  wise 
thing  done  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  when  he  was  Vv  ar 
Minister,  was  to  transfer  the  submarine  mine  defences 
from  the  Royal  Engineers  to  the  Navy.  It  now 
remains  to  transfer  the  gun  defences  into  the  same 
hands.  The  garrison  gunner  is  a  landsman,  knowing 
nothing  of  ships.  When  charged  with  the  defence  of 
naval  harbours,  he  is  a  round  man  in  a  square  hole. 
The  marine  artilleryman  is  an  amphibious  fighting  man, 
half  sailor,  half  soldier,  equally  at  home  on  shore 
as  at  sea.  His  hybrid  versatility  should  be  used 
for  purposes  of  attack  or  defence,  according  to 
circumstances,  coast  defences  and  coaling  harbours  being 
handed  over  to  his  custody.  The  Admiralty  could  then 
consider  all  existing  fortifications  in  relation  to  theii 
scheme  of  naval  defence,  keeping  such  forts  if  an} 
as  might  he  required  to  assist  their  ships,  and  getting 
rid  of  others  which  are  only  in  the  way,  and  which 
are  garrisoned  by  the  Army,  not  because  they  aie 
wanted,  but  because  their  abandonment  would  mean 
the  stultification  of  the  policy  which  led  to  their  con¬ 
struction. 

Fixed  defences,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  corollary 
of  naval  weakness.  When  a  nation  in  our  position 
has  a  strong  navy,  forts  play  an  insignificant  role 
in  its  scheme  of  defence,  the  “fleet  in  being” 
constituting  the  best  security  from  attack.  “We 
must  either  spend  £16,000,000  on  new  ships,  or 
fortify  Trieste,  Flume,  and  Spalato  at  a  cost  of 

Thomas  Goodr  &  Co.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal  ” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illu's- 
trated  Catalogues  free.— South  Audley  street,  London. 
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£120,000,000,”  said  Admiral  Chiari  .  a  few  days  ago 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Austrian  Navy  League  in -Vienna. 
During  the  Napoleonic  war  Lord  St.  Vincent  reluctantly 
consented  to  spend  £40,000  on  defending  Portsmouth, 
not  because  he  thought  Portsmouth  wanted  defending, 
but  “  to  quiet  the  fears  of  old  women  of  both  sexes.” 
Were  the  Admiralty  charged  with  undivided  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  strategical  defence  of  our  coasts,  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  existing  fortifications  would  be 
replaced  by  torpedo  craft  and  destroyers,  which  could 
be  used  for  offensive  purposes  when  not  required  for 
the  protection  of  harbours  against  raids.  The  consolida¬ 
tion  of  defence  in  Admiralty  hands  would  obviously 
mean  an  enormous  economy  of  men,  material,  and 
money.  .....  ,  . 

But-  if  we  get  rid  of  the  Fort  incubus,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  Garrison  Artillery?  Ignoring 
India,  which  can  take  care  of  itself,  there  are 
seventy-two  Garrison  Artillery  units  on  the  home 
and  colonial  establishment,  the  annual  cost  of 
their  upkeep  being  £512,500.  Six  of  these  units 
are  partially  organised  heavy  mobile  batteries,  three 
are  siege  batteries,  and  there  is  one  mountain  battery 
stationed  in  Egypt,  the  sixty-two  remaining  units 
being  garrison  companies.  I  suggest  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  latter— I  leave  the  authorities  to 
decide  how  many — should  be  converted  into  fully 
equipped  heavy  and  mountain  batteries,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  disbanded,  the  officers  and  men  being  absorbed 
into  the  field  artillery.  .  By  this  means  a  saying  of 
something  like  £300,000  a  year  might  be  effected. 
The  Boer  War  has  shown  what  the  possibilities  are  of 
heavy  batteries  when  brought  into  the  field.  A  brigade 
of  three  heavy  batteries  would  be  a  much  needed,  and 
often  demanded,  reinforcement  of  artillery  ,  strength 
to  each  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  expeditionary  force. 
Further,  I  think  the  nucleus  of  two  or  more  mountain 
brigades,  each  of  three  batteries,  should  be  maintained 
at  home,  the  one  battery  in  Egypt  being  insufficient  to 
meet  a  sudden  call  made  on  this  branch  of  our  artillery. 
Whatever  is  done,  anything  is  better  than  locking  up 
idle  men  and  useless  material  in  forts  which  will  never 
be  attacked.  The  present  system  of  dual  responsibility 
is  not  only  ineffective  but  extravagant,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  swept  away,  and  undivided  control  placed  -n  the 
hands  of  the  Admiralty,  the  better  both  for  tin  require¬ 
ments  of  Imperial  Defence  and  also  for  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers. 

THE  GULLIBILITY  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MAN. 

In  a  recent,  paragraph  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  unbusinesslike  way  in  which  men  of  business  deal 
with  unscrupulous  owners  of  obscure  journals  who 
approach  them  in  search  of  advertisements.  In  the 
particular  case  to  which  I  was  referring  the  operator 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  for  year's  past  by  offering  to 
“give,”  free  of  charge,  descriptive  articles  in  his 
publication,  which  changes  its  name  every  few  months, 
'  and  he  has  successfully  duped  scores  of  firms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  ingenious  trick 
which  underlies  the  “free”  advertisement.  Since  this 
individual  was  referred  to  I  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  upon  various  impositions  and  swindles  pro¬ 


moted  for  the  special  benefit  of  “  men  of  business.” 
They  were  written  apropos  of  the  story  told  in  the  Times 
a  week  or  two  ago  of  the  exploits  of  a  bogus  “Imperial 
Chinese  Commissioner,”  and  as  the  writer  is  in  a 
position  which  gives  him  extensive  experience  of  the 
class  of  imposture  he  describes,  it  may  repay  men  of 
business,  especially  those  who  spend  much  money  in 
advertising,  to  peruse  his  observations. 

“  Probably  ninety-nine  Englishmen  in  every  hundred 
believe  the  British  business  man  to  be  the  most  acute 
individual  possible  to  find.  Even  Cabinet  Ministers 
refer  to  ‘  business  men  ’  as  representing  the  acme  of 
intellectual  shrewdness.  The  present  writer  represents 
the  odd  man  in  every  hundred  whose  faith  in  the 
shrewdness  of  business  men  as  a  class  has  been  rudely 
shaken.  Indeed,  he  ventures  to  assert  that,  so  far  from 
being  the  shrewdest  of  the  shrewd,  the  average  business 
man  is  easily  swindled  by  any  expert  rascal  who  lies 
plausibly  on  good  note-paper,  and  backs  his  lies  with 
elaborate  printing  and  an  affluent  appearance. 

i  '  #  '  .  .  '  -  r 

“  ‘  It  is  surprising  that  Englishmen  can  be  so  easily 
duped,’  writes  the  Times  correspondent,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  a.  firm  'of  the  highest  standing’  entrusted 
confidential  plans  and  drawings  of  a  25-knot  cruiser  to 
a  bogus  Imperial  Commissioner,  who  expressed  his 
ability  to  sell  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  £1,120,000. 
I  am  pretty  safe  in  asserting  that  his  surprise  is  not 
shared  by  the  Principal  and  staff  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the 
editors  of  the  leading  commercial  and  financial  journals, 
nor  by  any  advertising  expert  in  the  kingdom. 

“Not  long  ago  a  smart  man  came  over  here  from 
Canada.  His  object  w7as  to  secure  advertisements  for 
a  paper  for  which  he  claimed  a  large  circulation.  In 
Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  district  he  landed  his 
victims  wholesale.  Later  on .  some  of  them  refused  to 
pay,'  and  with  good  reason,  but  many  of  them  had  paid 
before  they  found  out  that  the  circulation  of  the  journal 
was  almost  nominal.  The  Canadian  Government  has  a 
number  of  representatives  in  this  country,  and  an 
inquiry  addressed  to  any  one  of  them  would  have 
elicited  the  information  that  the  man  was  an  impostor ; 
but,  closeted  with  the  heads  of  these  firms,  the  smartly- 
dressed  and  .plausible  gentleman  was  successful  in 
making  one  dupe  after  another  believe  that  he  had 
influence  with  the  Government  which  he  was  willing  to 
exert  on  their  behalf,  and  each  unhappy  victim  believed 
that  to  him  alone  was  this  special  offer  made. 

“  The  bogus  directory  swindle  still  flourishes.  If  you 
doubt  it,  ask  the  police.  Ask  Messrs.  Kelly.  Ask 
Messrs.  Sell.  These  firms  publish  genuine  directories. 
Ask  them  whether  business  men  are  ready  to  pay  out 
money  to  plausible  scoundrels  who  canvass  for  business 
directories  that  either  never  appear  or  have  no  genuine 
circulation  at  all. 

“Tire  export  journal  with  a  large  (bogus)  circulation 
all  over  the  world  still  appeals  strongly  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  business  men.  They  never  stop  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  there  are  any  papers  printed  in  foreign 
languages  enjoying  a  large  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  whether  it  is  any  more  likely  that  an 
English  journal  should  have  a  large  circulation  in 
countries  where  English  is  not  understood. 

“  The  European  representative  of  one  of  the  best 
colonial  newspapers  recently  told  the  writer  an  incident 
that  is  unhappily  typical.  He  had  suggested  to  a  firm 
■  that  their  colonial  trade  would  be  helped  by  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  excellent  medium  he  represented. 
Further  conversation  _  elicited  the  startling  admission 
that  an  enterprising  canvasser  had  just  booked  an  order 
from  this  firm  on  the  strength  of  his  statement  that 

“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  ;  Its.  for  6  months;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  1  ostal 
Union  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.;  G  months,  16s.  3d.;  12  months, 
£1  12s.  6d.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  ana^cheques 
and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  MANAGER,  liutu 
Buildings,  Carteret-street,  S.  W. 
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his  precious  journal  had  a  circulation  of  20,000  copies 
among  drapers  in  the  colony.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  not  more  than  1,900  storekeepers  in  the  whole 
of  that  colony  who  stock  drapery,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  the 
journal  in  question. 

“  Some  years  ago  the  writer  heard  a  cynical  gentle¬ 
man  who  lived  on  the  fringe  of  the  Stock  Exchange  give 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  this  wise :  ‘  Thank 

Heaven,  there’s  always  a  fresh  crop  of  mugs  coming 
on.'-  Unhappily  for  the  speaker  and  men  of  the  type 
he  represents,  there  has  for  some  years  been  a  decided 
shortage  in  the  ‘  mug  ’  crop  to  be  gathered  round 
Threadneedle-street.  Probably  the  spread  of  education 
and  the^  outspoken  warnings  of  the  newspapers  have 
had  their  influence  in  bringing  about  this  result.  But 
the  education  of  the  business  man  seems  a  more  difficult 
matter.  He  is  not  lacking  in  education,  he  has  abound¬ 
ing  belief  in  his  own  judgment,  and  the  only  thing  that 
brings  him  an  easy  victim  to  the  pitfall  dug  for 
him  by  the  unscrupulous  is  his  amazing  reluctance  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  ten  pounds’ 
worth  of  advertising  for  two  pounds  ten.  Consequently, 
he  gladly  orders  advertisements  in  papers  with  bogus 
circulations,  especially  if  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
of  popular  favour  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  magic 
words  ‘  export  ’  and  ‘  foreign  circulation.’  He  sub¬ 
scribes  to  associations  that  promise  him  orders  from 
foreign  customers  without  the  preliminary  expense,  of 
sending  a  traveller  to  them.  He  believes  firmly  in  the 
liona  fides  of  the  eloquent  stranger  who  has  influence 
with  the  Shah  or  Mikado,  and  he  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
conceit,  so  hide-bound  in  his  invincible  ignorance  of  the 
sources  of  reliable  information  that  are  open  to  him, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pity  him  when  he  is  soundly 
‘  done  ’  by  sharp-witted  impostors.” 

BOOKMAKING  ON  D.S.O.  PRINCIPLES. 

I  have  recently  had  laid  before  me  particulars  of  a 
little  Turf  transaction,  which,  from  the  standing  of 
the  parties  concerned,  seems  to  me  to  be  deserving  of 
publicity,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  obtain  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  aggrieved  party  is  a  lady  living  in  the 
West  End,  who  is  naturally  averse  to  going  into  court 
for  no  purpose  except  to  expose  a  defaulting  book¬ 
maker.  On  December  31,  1907,  this  lady,  whom  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  as  Mrs.  A.,  received  a  letter  from 
a  firm  styling  itself  Richard  Brown  and  Co.,  then  of 
12,  Suffolk-street,  and  now  of  35,  Old  Bond-street, 
which  read  as  follows: — - 

Herewith  we  beg  to  enclose  our  hook  of  rules,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  transact  any  business  you  may  favour  us  with.  Should 
you  require  any  reference  kindly  apply  to  Major  Christopher, 
D.S.O. ,  Secretary  of  Taftersall’s  Committee. 

Naturally,  any  backer  desirous  of  finding  a  reliable 
bookmaker  could  hardly  expect  to  receive  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  reference  than  the  secretary  of  TattersaH's  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  due  course  Mrs.  A.  opened  an  account 
with  R.  Brown  and  Co.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
she  had  her  suspicions  roused  in  regard  to  the  firm 
by  certain  incidents,  and  she  ceased  for  a  time  to  do 
business  with  them.  After  a  time  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  firm  expressing  regret  that  they  no  longer 
received  any  portion  of  her  business,  and,  thinking 
that  perhaps  she  might  have  done  them  an  injustice, 
she  decided  to  give  them  another  turn.  The  result  was 
that  she  won  a  sum  of  £17  13s.  Id.  Messrs.  R.  Brown 
and  Co.  failed  to  settle,  and  when  Mrs.  A.  applied  for 


Turnberry.  —  Station  Hotel  (Ayrshire).  —  Delightful  for 
Autumn  or  Winter  Holiday.  Charge  for  Golf,  5s.  per  week  for 
Hotel  Visitors.  Sea- water  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet.  Garage. 


payment  she  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  solicitors 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  place 
of  origin  of  her  telegrams  was  given  as  “  Post  Office, 
London,  N.,”  when  she  lived  in  the  West  End.  The 
explanation  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  namely,  that  the 

N  ”  is  merely  the  mark  of  the  Post  Office  to  indicate 
that  a  telegram  lias  been  telephoned  through  the 
National  Telephone  Exchange.  Mrs.  A.  gave  this 
explanation,  but  R.  Brown  and  Co.  still  refused  to 
pay.  The  lady  then  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turf  Guardian  Society,  an  association  of  com¬ 
mission  agents  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
backers  and  adjudicating  upon  disputes  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  and  their  clients.  R.  Brown  and 
Co.  were  invited  to  submit  their  case  for  adjudication 
to  a  committee  of  their  society,  and  after  some  demur 
they  accepted  the  offer. 

When  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  Major 
Christopher,  D.S.O.,  himself  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  proprietor  of  the  business  of  R.  Brown  and 
Co.  As  an  excuse  for  non-payment  he  put  forward  the 
plea  that  he  had  suspicions  that  Mrs.  A.  had  lent  her 
name  to  a  third  party  and  thus  broken  his  rules.  He 
could  produce  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  belief  except 
the  letter  N  on  the  telegrams,  and  Mrs.  A.’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  being  quite  satisfactory,  the  decision  was 
given  against  him.  After  this  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  settled  the  account,  but 
he  has  not  done  so,  and  accordingly  the  facts  of  the 
case  have  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

The  most  noteworthy  point  in  the  whole  transaction 
is,  of  course,  the  connection  of  a  distinguished  officer, 
and  the  secretary  of  Tattersall’s  Committee,  with  a 
firm  of  starting-price  bookmakers,  who,  judging  by  the 
foregoing  history,  are  quite  ready  to  seize  any  excuse 
to  avoid  paying  clients  who  win.  Major  Christopher  is 
no  longer  secretary  of  Tattersall’s  Committee,  but  at 
the  time  when  these  transactions  commenced  he  was 
occupying  that  position,  and  under  the- alias  of  Richard 
Brown  and  Co.  giving  himself  as  a  reference  to  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  approached  with  a  view  to  getting  them 
to  open  an  account  with  him.  Then,  having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  lady  as  a  client,  he  makes  use  of  various 
subterfuges  to  avoid  payment  when  she  wins.  Finally, 
when  driven  into  a  corner,  he  agrees  to  arbitration,  but 
when  the  verdict  is  given  against  him  he  still  refuses 
to  pay.  This  is  a  method  of  procedure  which  is  all  too 
common  amongst  starting-price  bookmakers  of  the 
baser  sort,  but  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  conduct 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  D.S.O. 

REAL  WOMEN  AND  UNREAL. 

There  is  an  astrologer  in  one  of  Anstey’s  books  Ivho 
reveals  to  the  heroine  “  much  in  her  past  life  of  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant.”  Such  astrologers  are 
frequent.  A  woman,  I  take  it,  has  only  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  the  circulating  library,  to  find  out  how  little 
she  knows-  of  her  sex.  If  she  would  only  drink  in  the 
information  imparted  by  the  male  mind,  and  try  to  live 
up  to  it,  how  soon  she  would  become  unbearable  !  Then 
there  would  be  a  great  simplification  of  life;  no  one 
would  fall  in  love  any  more,  novelists  and  dramatists 
would  Be  deprived  of  their  only  subject,  but  their 
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extinction  would  matter  the  less,  as  it  would  certainly 
be  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  nice  problem,  whether  women  would  rather  be 
like  the'  old-fashioned  heroine  of  fiction  or  the  new- 
fashioned  ;  like  the  small-minded,  tricky,  not  very  truth¬ 
ful  ladies  of  “  Don,”  or  the  unpleasant  heroine  of 
“  Mid-Channel.”  It  is  a  blessing  that,  after  all,  they 
manage  to  be  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  power  of 
suggestion  continuously  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the 
fiction  and  drama  of  the  day.  In  Mr.  Besier’s  play  at 
the  Haymarket,  one  woman  suggests,  and  another 
adopts,  the  shadier  of  two  courses — the  course  involv¬ 
ing  the  more  cowardice  and  untruthfulness  ;  the  heroine 
sits  by  silently  and  acquiesces.  The  men  are  all  virtu¬ 
ously  horrified ;  they  give  in  to  the  expedient,  but  “  the 
woman  tempted  me  ”  is  writ  large  oyer  all  their  subse¬ 
quent  remarks,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  the  hero  cannot 
stand  it  long.  He  is  quite  right  to  tell  the  truth. 
One  recalls  Toole  in  “  Walker,  Londm”:  “Oh  it  was 
nothing — anybody  would  a’  done  it”;  but  this  very 
ordinary  straightforwardness  is  decked  in  the  colours 
of  heroism  by  the  device  of  making  woman  s  craft  a 
net  about  him  urging  to  dishonesty. 

There  are  really  only  about  three  types  of  women  in 
favour  among  writers  to-day  :  the  unpleasant  ultra¬ 
modern,  the  inferior  old-fashioned,  and  the  lay-figure 
who  escapes  being  anything  at  all  because  she  is  made 
of  jointed  wood.  And  meanwhile  the  real  women  hunt 
big  game  and  burn  Spanish  convents,  and  do  insanitary 
work  in  the  interests  of  sanitation,  and  altogether  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  The  women  who  burned  the  Bar- 
celonian  convents  did  so  as  a  protest  against  the  under¬ 
selling  of  the  nuns  in  embroidery  and  needlework.  The 
spirit  of  trade-unionism  was  not  lacking  very  con¬ 
spicuously  in  them.  They  took  advantage  of  the  uproar 
to  settle  their  own  economic  score. 

Romance,  too — here  is  another  Flora  Macdonald,  in 
the  woman  who  dug  a  cave  behind  her  house  and  shel¬ 
tered  Ferrer  when  he  was  being  hunted  throughout 
Spain,  and-  when  to  give  him  food  ana  lodging  was  to 
render  herself  liable  to. the  death-penalty.  After  all, 
the  main  features  of  life  go  on  from  age  to  age  with 
surprising  similarity ;  it  is  probably  owing  to  a  fear, 
of  being  monotonous  that  modern  writers  do  not  give 
us  typical  characters.  Besides,  up-to-date  culture  has 
induced  a  horror  of  being  called  melodramatic  almost 
as  deep  as  the  horror  of  being  called  ill-bred. 

The  Superior  Critic  nearly  always  sneers  at  melo¬ 
drama,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  common 
in  real  life  as  restrained  comedy  or  high  tragedy.  A 
little  while  ago  a  story  was  revealed  in  France  which  out-, 
Sardous  Sardou..  A  woman  singing  in  a  ca.fe-chantant 
was  discovered  to  be  in  the  pay  of  Germany  as  a  spy. 
Her  methods  were  (according  to  the  Superior  Critic) 
crude  to  the  last  degree.  She  simply  entangled  one 
young  soldier  after  another,  then  demanded  costly 
presents ‘as  the  price  of  her  further  favours,  and  when 
her  victims  said  they  had  no  money,  suggested  that  a 
nice  easy  way  to  get  it  would  be  to  sell  military  secrets 
to  Germany.  Such  a  character  on  the  stage  would  be 
immediately  denounced  as  “  improbable.”  So  she  is. 
Life  is  full  of  improbabilities.  Side  by  side  with  the 
progress  of  the  modern  woman  we  have,  unaltered,  the 
immemorable  type  of  Delilah,  of  Vivien — the  worst  type 


of  the  Destroying  Woman,  the  type  that  lies  infinitely 
below  Cleopatra  and  Helen.  Nature  is  still  very  strong, 
and  now  and  then  pushes  up  her  pristine  shoots  in  the 
carefully  cultivated  field  of  civilisation. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

— — *o+ - 

House  of  Commons,  Monday. 
TTDGET  week,  like  Christmas,  is  an  event  that 
ought  only  to  happen  once  a  year.  If  Christmas 
Day  happened  every  Monday  morning,  although  the 
national  digestion  might  improve,  the  bitter  cry  of 
the  out-of-work  plum-pudding  maker  would  become 
as  chronic  as  the  apologies  that  have  to  be  made  for 
Mr.  Ure  by  his  friends  and  wrell-wishers.  Though,  v7hy 
they  should  be  so  anxious  to  apologise  for  him  I  can’t 
for  the  life  of  me  imagine,  since  every  one  knows  that 
the  sooner  uric  acid  is  dispersed  the  better  for  the 
patient.  It  does  'seem  hard,  too,  that  what  i.3 
applauded  in  a  man  so  long  as  he  is  a  mere  door-to- 
door  canvasser  or  a  humble  private  member,  should 
be  jumped  upon  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  least  little  post 
of  profit  and  preferment,  the  more  so  when  he  sees  all 
the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  both  sides  playing 
the  same  game  and  being  cracked  up  to  the  skies  as 
heaven-sent  leaders.  I  shouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised 
.if,  after  the  way  his  last  two  essays  on  what  might  be 
called  constructive  criticism  have  been  received  by  the 
more  solid  members  of  his  party,  Mr.  Ure  in  his  next 
speeches  sacrificed  all  the  sparkling  originality  of 
appeal  that  has  hitherto  been  their  chief  claim  to 
notice,  and  descended  to  such  hum-drum  presentment 
of  mere  facts  as  might  have  been  appropriate  from  the 
lips  of  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bright,  but  are  horribly  old- 
fashioned  to-day.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  alarming 
■signs  of  the  times,  both  within  and  without  the  House, 
is  the  determined  way  in  which  some  of  the  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  the  Progressive  party  hold  on  to  outworn 
shibboleths  of — truth,  kindliness,  tolerance,  and  the 
rest.  Another  most  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  there  are 
even  Cabinet  Ministers  among  those  who  blind  them¬ 
selves  to  the  true  course  and  proper  direction  of  Pro¬ 
gress.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  sooner  they  retire, 
either  across  the  gangway,  or  into  outer  space,  and 
make  room  for  those  who  more  clearly  appreciate  the 
political  necessities  of  the  present  time,  the  better  for 
the — for  the  Opposition,  certainly. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  last  week  in  the  House 
has  made  clear,  it  is  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
vieux  jeux  Liberal.  I  do  not  think  there  can  ever  have 
been  a  more  mournful  spectacle  than  the  tragic  faces  of 
the  Liberal  malcontents  .last  week.  I  am  not  speaking  so 
much  of  those  who  have  had  the  courage  of  their  own 
convictions — Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Mr.  Everett  a.nd  the 
rest — but  of  those  less  greatly  daring  w7ho  are  willing  to 
wound  their  more  go-ahead  brothers,  but  yet  afraid 
to  strike,  lest  the  works  should  be  closed  to  them  for 
good  in  future.  One  saw  it  even  on  Monday,  when 
that  eminently  non-controversial  measure  the  London 
Elections  Bill  was  in  question.  Many  of  them,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Balfour,  kept 
away — that  is  to  say,  they  hung  around  the  precincts  • 
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but  took  no  part  in  the  debate.  But  the  rest  wore 
on  their  massy  brows  a  cloud  of  Cimmerian  gloom  that 
only  half-successfully  tried  to  pass  itself  off  for  deep 
thought.  Yet  there  was  really  nothing  to  alarm  them  in 
the  London  Elections  Bill,  except  indeed  those  of  them 
who  happened  to  have  interest  in  affairs  metropolitan. 
It  was,  in  fact,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  old-fashioned 
measures  that  has  been  before  the  House  this  Session — - 
the  kind  of  proposal  that  has  been  brought  forward  by 
majorities  ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
majority  to  bring  them  forward.  It  was  easily  recog¬ 
nisable  as  such,  too,  because  the  debates  round  such 
measures  always  contain  at  least  one  appeal  to  the 
Opposition  to  put  patriotism  above  party.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  never  did  yet — any  more  than  on  Monday — and  I 
don’t  myself  see  how  you  could  expect  it,  seeing  that  the 
avowed — no,  I  mean  disavowed — purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  is  to  do  away  with  half  the  Conservative  votes 
in  London  and  make  it  a  stronghold  of  Progress  in 
the  future  for  good  and  all.  Why  the  Old  Brigade 
should  have  worn  such  long  faces  I  for  one  cannot 
imagine.  Perhaps  they  were  only  prophetic  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. . 

It  was  on  Wednesday  that  the  really  pregnant  moment 
of  the  week  was  reached,  and  the  Whigs  rose  in 
their  weakness.  It  was  rather  an  effective  rising  too, 
if  only  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  it,  seeina-  that  it 
had  to  do  with  the  land  clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill. 
There  were  several  exciting  moments,  including  a 
notable  set-to  between  Sir  John  Brunner,  who  has 
definitely  kissed  the  rod,  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who 
doesn  t  mean  to.  Sir  John  has  had  such  nice  things 
said  about  him  by  the  more  go-ahead  Leaders  of  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  last-  few  weeks  that  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  he  should  go  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
with  neatness  and  despatch,  especially  as  he  doesn’t 
happen  to  belong  to  the  landowning  class.  As  to  Mr. 
Cox,  my  only  doubt  is  that  now  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
no  longer  individual  in  revolting,  but  is  so  far  socialistic 
as  to  be  one  of  a  party,  however  small,  whether  he 
won  t.  make  up  his  mind  to  assert  his  individual  indivi¬ 
dualism  by  going  back  to  the  fold  sooner  than  herd 
with  those  who  have  followed  his  example  in  leaving  it. 
But  Sir  John  Brunner  and  Mr.  Cox  were  only  playing 
the  parts  allotted  to  them  by  long  custom.  What  l'eallv 
did  make  some  of  us  open  our  eyes  was  to  see  Mr.  A.  L. 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Everett  actually  act  as  tellers  against 
the  Government  in  a  division-.  It  is  true  that  their 
amendment  was  defeated  by  more  than  2  to  1,  but 
it  had  its  effect  for  all  that,  and  there  have  been  several 
tentative  feet  stretched  down  earthwards  from  the 
fence  since  then  in  consequence.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Everett’s  revolt  had  more  effect  than  Mr.  Stanley’s, 
because  while  his  fellow-teller  comes  from  a  o-reat  land- 
owning  stock,  and  must  eventually  sooner  or  later 
break  away  from;  the  anti-landowning  side,  Mr.  Everett 
was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  one  time  a  tenant  farmer 
himself,  and  has  been,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past,  one  of  the  staunchest  of  Liberal  members. 

Beside  such  a  portent  as  this — and  the  little  bioscope 

picture  cf  it  all  that  is  going  on  in  Bermondsey _ the 

mere  introduction  of  a  new  Budget  is  very  small 
potatoes.  If  it  becomes  a  habit  to  bring  .in  a  new 
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Budget  two.  or  three  times  a  session,  we  are  bound  to 
lose  interest  in. them,  and  although,. Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
latest  effort  is  very  much  better  arranged  and  thought  . 
out  than  was  his  last  one — -thanks  largely  to  the  kindly  , 
efforts  of  his  friend  the  enemy— -and  introduced,  what  . 
is  more,  in  an  infinitely  better  speech,  the  only  sensa¬ 
tion  it  produced  was  one  of  profound  relief,  on  his  own  . 
side,  coupled  with  a  profound  disappointment  on  the  , 
other,  that  the  fates  had  been  so  kind  to  him  as  to 
put  him  a  mere  trifle  of  half  a  million  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Take  it  all  together,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  last 
■week  was  not  the  most  important  of  the  session,  or  of 
several  sessions  past,  if  only  that  it  made  public  for 
the  first  time  that  the  parting  of  the  .wavs  is  at  hand, 
and  that  not  the  pronouncements  of  the  Sinn  Feinists 
themselves,  attacking  my  friend  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  com¬ 
mercial  travels  in  America,  are  a  more  definite  sign  of 
what  is  to  come  than  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  Mu.  , 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Everett.  It  is  true  that  it  was  no  i 
more  than  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and 
spiiitual  warfare  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  the  higher  strata  of  the  party  counsels,  but  while 
they  have  been  only  whispered  about  mysteriously,  herd' 
was  something  downright  to  go  upon.  It  is  only  the 
beginning,  too,  though  how  fast  it  will  spread  no  man- 
knows.  At  least  we  can  all  be  sure  that  within  ten 
I  ears  and  probably  less — there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  Liberal  party  as  we  now  know  it,  bub 
only  Radical-Socialists  confronting.  Whig-Conserva¬ 
tives.  Bermondsey  will  give  us  some,  sort  of  indication 
how  fast  or  how  slow  the  change  is  to  take,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  Liberal  has  already  become  almost-  as 
old  fashioned  as  the  Nationalist  himself  with  the  grip 
of  Sinn  Fein  at  his  throat. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


BRIAND  AND  FERRER, 


rjIHINGS  promise  well  for  the  Briand  Minstry.  The 
1  leading  members  of  the  Combes  party,  who  thought 
the  Prime  Minister  s  Perigueux  speech  too  opportunist, 
called  on  him  since  the  opening  of  the  session  to  ask 
for  explanations,  and  came  away  satisfied  with  those 
he  gave.  He  declared  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  thoughts  than  to  seek  to  conciliate  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  whom  he  knew  to  be  irreconcilable.  They 
were  to  have  every  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  noi 
co-operative  action  with  the  Government.  When  M. 
Briand  spoke  of  conciliation  he  meant  it  for  the  Extrema 
Left.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  upshot  of  the 
demonstration  of  Sunday  se’nnight.  At  the  Council  of 
the  preceding  Friday  he  had  found  a  majority  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  against  the  authorisation  he  proposed  to  give. 
The  Prefect  of  Police  had  stated  in  a  long  letter  the  per¬ 
emptory  reasons,  as  he  thought  them,  for  prohibition. 
Briand  had  made  up  his  mind,  but  neither  said  Yes  nor 
No  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  when  he 


nr  ii  *  ^ARLT?N  HOTEL,  RESTAURANT,  AND  G^LL  ROOM,  Pall 
Mall.  Gerrard  7825.  “Perfect  from  the  point  of  view  of  Comfort 
Situation,  and  Decoration.” — The  Times,  Unrivalled  cuisine.-  * 
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gave  his  directions  to  M.  Lepine  and  the  War  Minister 

_ to  the  latter  in  the  event,  which  he  did  not  in  the 

least)  anticipate,  of  serious  trouble.  The  London  mode 
of  dealing  with  demonstrations  was  to  be  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed.  Anarchism,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  theory, 
did  not  in  the  least  alarm  him.  Herbert  Spencer  was 
the  father  of  anarchism,  and  held  it  to  be  the  best- 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  public  and  private  life.  Nobody 
went  farther  than  he  did  in  an  anarchical  direction: 
People  made  bogies  of  words  and  then  called  on  Govern¬ 
ments  to  shoot  down  those  who  stood  by  them. 

M.  Briand  impressed  on  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists, 
who  came  to  see  him  about  the  demonstration,  that  it 
would  be  more  impressive  to  give  it  the  character  of 
a  funeral' procession  than  of  a  political  demonstration. 
They  might  imagine  Ferrer’s  corpse  at  their  head,  and 
in  the  Minister’s  opinion  silence  would  be  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  any  vociferant  accusation.  It  would  be  well 
to  encourage  workmen  to  take  their  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts,  or  even  children,  for  he  would  promise  police 
non-aggressiveness. 

M.  Briand  has  an  even  temper  and  a  soft  voice  that 
never  rises  to  the  high  tone  when  he  is  contradicted. 
He  is  free  from  mental  bogies,  has  no  conventional 
views,  and  he  learns  himself  what  sort  of  a  world  we 
live  in.  His  idea  of  demonstrations  is  that  they  may 
often  serve  as  a  guide  to  Governments,  and  serve,  in 
vast  communities,  a  purpose  analogous  to  that  of  the 
referendum  vote  in  small  ones. 

These  hints  were  closely  followed.  The  wives,  the 
children,  and  the  petite.s  amies  were  brought  as  though 
to  sensational  obsequies,  and  wore  the  clothes  and 
assumed  the  countenance  that  befitted  a  great  solemnity. 
There  is  not  much  in  common  between  the  Americans 
and*  the  French.  But  on  this  occasion  the  soul  of  Ferrer 
might  be  supposed  to  be  marching,  even  as  that  of  J ohn 
Brown  (who  did  commit  a  treasonable  act)  was  supposed 
to  march  in  the  early  sixties. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  at  these  amazing  obsequies 
that  the  soul  of  Ferrer  would  have  so  soon  marched 
against  the  Maura  Cabinet,  to  rout  it  utterly  1  We  may, 

I  hear,  soon  witness  the  rout  of  those  two  Spaniards 
who  flank  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter,  and  are  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  famished  condition  of  the  seventy 
thousand  French  priests  to  whom  in  his  first  Act 
Briand  behaved  so  liberally  in  regard  to  pensions.  It 
is  well  to  repeat  that  the  provisions-  of  that  Act  which 
concerned  them  were  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  Monsignor  Fusil,  and  thought  acceptable  by  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  not  widely  known 
how  this  Spanish  influence  became  officially  established 
at  the  Vatican.  Here  is  the  history.  During  the  last 
Conclave  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  had 
received  instructions  to  use  his  veto  against  the 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  Cardinal  Sarto,  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  wife.  A  convenio  took 
place  which  prevented  this  intervention.  The  terms 
were  that  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val,  were  Sarto  elected, 
should  replace  Rampollo  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
foreseen  that  Cardinal  Sarto,  a  simple-minded  parish 
priest,  would  leave  everything  with  a  political  bearing 
to  his  Secretary  of  State.  Merry  del  Val,  the  son  of  a 
diplomat  and  the  brother  of  another  (now  Spanish 


Minister  at  Fez),  might  be  trusted  to  keep  the  Papacy 
on  the  Alfonsist  side  if  the  Queen-Mother  remained  the 
guide  of  her  son.  She  had  given  ample  and  undoubted 
proofs  of  her  filial  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  she 
and  the  King  had  a  Jesuit  confessor.  This  decided  the 
election  of  the  present  Pope,  who  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Countess  Morisoni  and  the  German  Emperor,, 
her  great  admiring  friend.  The  other  Spaniard  who 
flanks  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  is  Vives  y  Tuto,  a  monk, 
and  a  fanatical  monk. 

At  different  times  I  met  Senor  Moret  at-  the  table  of 
Senor  de  Rute,  when  the  latter  lived  in  the  Rue  Laugel- 
bach,  and  ad  the  parish  residence  of  Senor  Calzado,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  husband 
of  a  French  lady,  good,  gracious,  sparkling,  and  with 
a  mind  free  as  air.  It  was  so  free  that  she  used  to 
celebrate  with  a  fete  of  some  sort  the  publication  of 
each  succeeding  work  of  Renan.  She  did  not  spare 
invitations  to  Spaniards.  Senor  de  Rute  had  been 
secretary  to  the  ministerial  council,  Sagasta  being 
Prime  Minister  and  Senor  Moret  Foreign  Minister, 
He  had  been  much  pushed  by  Castelar  as  a  fellow- 
townsman,  for  both  Avere  natives  of  Cadiz,  and  he -had 
the  copious  eloquence  that  seems  to  be  a  flower  of  that 
city.  The  Republicanism  of  both  was  mild,  but  that  of 
Castelar  none  the  less  uncompromising ;  for  he  refused 
to  take  office  under  Amadeo  I.  (and  lastly),  Alfonso  XII. 
and  XIII.,  though  he  remained  friendly  to  his  co¬ 
religionists  who  did  otherwise.  He  predicted  in  my 
hearing  that  no  Liberal  measure  was  to  be  hoped  for  as 
long  as  Queen  Christina  remained  Regent,  and  that  he 
feared  the  Spaniards  would  have  too  good  reason 
to  remember  her  as  “  l’Autrichienne.” 

Moret  had  the  simplicity  to  think  otherwise.  He 
was  after  that  very  proud  of  having  successfully 
worked  for  the  Franco-Spanisli  accord  and  the 
exchange  of  visits  of  President  Loubet-  and  Alfonso 
XIII.  He  did  not  foresee  how  the  Court  had  prepared 
to  dish  him  when  all  seemed  ripe  for  a  return  to  the 
legal  state  of  Spain  in  1873,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  He  wras  encouraged  to  commit  himself  to  a 
programme  securing  and  enlarging  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  public  instruction,  higher  and  primary,'  and 
municipal  liberties,  as  of  old,  before  Philip  Ills  centra¬ 
lisation  edicts.  This  scheme  he  submitted  to  the  King 
on  his  return  from  visits  to  Paris  and  Berlin.  Alfonso 
referred  it  to  his  mother,  who  advised  for  the  good 
of  the  Church:  the  great  mainstay,  as  she  thought, 
against  the  Carlists  and  the  Anarchists.  He  had  l  xs 
courtship  to  think  of,  and  to  test  a  new  motoi ,  lor 
he  was  then  motor-mad.  Naturally,  when  he  refused  to 
dissolve  the  Cortes,  Moret  had  to  retire,  and  in  came 
Maura,  who  had  been  an  advanced  Liberal,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  steer  his  bark  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Queen-Mother.  She  had  the  support  of  her  sons-in-law, 
the  Neapolitan  Prince  Charles,  now  making  war  on  the 
Moors  at  Melilla,  and  of  the  Bavarian  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Marie,  a  rather  good  fellow,  and  known  as  the 
King’s  shadow,  their  companionship  being  so  constant. 
He  is  not  much  of  a  politician,  but  is  always,  for  stand¬ 
ing  no  nonsense  and  making  clean  sweeps  of  Anarchists 
and  Republicans. 

Senor  Moret  used  to  be  thought  the  handsomest 
ambassador  at  Queen  Victoria’s  Courts  when  he  repre- 
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sented  Don  Amadeo  in  London.  He  liad  somethin  o-  in 

© 

his  fine  tall  figure  and  handsome  head  to  remind  one 
of  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  when  a  Secretary  of  Embassy 
here  in  the  days  of  Imperial  France.  His  dulcet  voice 
has  not,  it  seems,  been  impaired  foy  the  affliction  of  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  of  his  wife,  of  one  of  his  two 
daughters,  and  the  loss  of  part  of  a  never  very  large 
fortune. 

The  remaining  daughter  is  the  good  angel  of  his 
saddened  life.  She  is  his  regular  secretary,  runs  down 
his  work,  receives  with  a  soft  manner  importunate 
politicians  and  bores,  and  .sends  them  away  pleased 
with  their  reception.  Though  not  aiming  at  fashion¬ 
able  distinction,  she  ornaments  a  tertulia  or  a  ball¬ 
room,  and  invitations  to  her  teas  are  highly  valued. 
Senorita  Moret  y  Prendergast  is  no  stranger  to  the 
classes  at  the  Sorbonne  and  College  of  France,  and  she 
has  a  wide  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  and  literature. 


The  two  daughters  of  Lombroso  acted  also  as  his 
secretaries,  hunted  up  in  all  directions  facts  that  he 
could  use  in  support  of  his  theories,  filed  cuttings  from 
newspapers,  took  photographs  good  for  illustrations  of 
his  works,  and  were  invaluable  aids.  They  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mother,  after  whom  they  took.  He  was  a  gnome 
in  stature  and  general  appearance.  Not  that  he  was 
ill-favoured,  but  his  ardour  wrinkled  him  early,  and, 
indeed,  consumed  him.  I  heard  him  speak — always 
standing  on  a  footstool — at  congresses,  and  could  not 
lose  a  word  of  what  he  said.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  his  view  of  criminality,  but  he  overdid  it,  and  did 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  many  influences 
that  hold  in  check  an  evil  atavism.  The  Psalmist 
anticipated  his  most  salient  dictum  in  the  words : 
“  It  is  'Thou  who  hast  made  us,  and  not  we  our¬ 
selves.”  The  ancient  Greeks  forestalled  him  in  their 
horror  of  consanguine  marriages.  Coiners  of  prover¬ 
bial  saws  tell  us  :  “  Like  mother,  like  daughter ;  ”  “  Bon 
chien  chasse  de  race.”  M.  Alfred  Naquet  insisted 
on  “  the  irresponsibility  of  human  beings  with  an  anti- 
legal  bent  and  prone  to  steal,  house-break,  and  even 
kill  ”  before  Lombroso  published  a  line.  Voltaire 
insisted  on  the  permanence  of  disposition  (ca)'acttre). 
It  can  be  kept  down,  kept  in  abeyance,  but  never 
suppressed.  Like  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  it  is 
ever  ready  to  start  out  when  occasion  offers.  Thus  the 
Prince  Captain,  Marshal  de  Broglie’s  great-great-  (or  it 
may  be  yet  greater)  grandson  could  not  help  caning  a 
militiaman  who,  he  fancied,  had  laughed  at  him.  The 
love  for  a  lord  for  which  English  of  a  common  sort  are 
remarkable  comes  out  almost  tumultuously  in  the 
womenkind  of  Chicago  pork-butchers  and  industrial 
trustei  s.  Had  their  near  ancestry  had  a  Japanese 
cross  it  might  have  cut  at  the  root  of  this  snobbish 
propensity.  Nor  is  it  at  all  proved  that  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  features  or  the  brain  betokens  a 
criminal  bent.  Does  it  not  rather  point  to  a  nature  ill 
at  ease  from  the  internal  fight  between  opposing 
instincts? 


The  more  I  advance  in  knowledge  of  life,  of  art,  of 
all  else,  the  more  I  anx  in  love  with  simplicity.  This 
brings  rhe  to  the  literary  and  musical  fete  at  the  Salon 
d’Automne,  in  memory  of  Chaides  Cros,  a  man  of 


more  varied  and  numerous  strings  to  his  bow  than  Pic 
de  la  Mirandole  or  the  Admirable  Crichton.  He  pre¬ 
ceded  Edison,  Graham  Bell,  Crooks,  Fremy,  Moissan, 
and  many  other  illustrious  inventors.  He  was  a  sweet,  a 
thoughtful,  or  a  light  and  soaring  lyricist,  a  writer  of 
delightfully  sparkling  or  pathetic  plays  and  novelettes, 
and  he  devised  the  droll  monologue  which  enabled  Cadet 
Coquelin  to  shine  abreast  with  his  brother.  There  were 
recitations  and  readings  from  his  most  characteristic 
little  things  by  Mile.  Klaff,  and  his  “  Orgue  ”  and 
“  Archet,”  amazing  for  their  power  to  describe,  to 
enchant,  to  suggest,  arranged  by  Gabriel  Faure,  and 
charmingly  sung. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


‘  T)  EAD  the  news  ;  never  the  views,”  dear  Lady  Betty, 

X\  is  the  phrase  which  almost  every  Englishman 
has  in  mind  now  when  reading  a  newspaper,  and  the 
political  power  of  the  press  in  the  country  is  diminish¬ 
ing  with  leaps  and  bounds  in  consequence. 

There  are  two  John  Bulls — the  man-of-straw  of  the 
Tory  newspapers,  who  is  l’epresented  as  dreading 
German  invasion,  defeat,  commercial  collapse  and 
destruction,  and  the  real  John  Bull,  who  does  not  even 
dreann  of  such  occurrences. 

It  is  the  latter  alone  who  has  the  vote. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Much  was  once  heard  of  “the  Nonconformist  con¬ 
science,”  appeals  are  continually  made  to  “the  popular 
conscience,”  but  never  does  the  phrase  “the  Conserva¬ 
tive  conscience”  occur. 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  The  House  of  Lords  Cure. 

“  Testimonial.  . , 

“  I  can  safely  recommend  The  House  of  Lords  Cure 
for  all  attacks  of  ‘progress,’  ‘development,’  or  ‘general 
improvement.’  After  two  years  Tory  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  I  was  seized  with  panic,  but  the  prospect  of  tlife 
House  of  Lords  causing  the  removal  of  the  Radical 
Government  hiis  greatly  relieved  me. 

“A  Duke.” 

*  •  •  •  • 

Modern  developments  must  considerably  disturb 
existing  circumstances  in  England,  as  they  will  through¬ 
out  Europe.  In  the  Old  World  we  are  almost  at  the 
snapping-point  of  a  system.  The  country,  however,  that 
clings  longest  to  the  past  will  have  the  least  chance  in 
the  future. 

****** 

The  following  letter  from  a  distinguished  official  is 
especially  gratifying : 

“  Sir, — There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  one  class 
of  the  community  that  should  not  escape  attention.  The 
criminal  of  to-day  is  far  more  intelligent,  resourceful, 
and  courageous  than  were  commonly  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  Moreover,  most  of  our  prominent  criminals 
are  men  of  some  means. 

“  The  ordinary  policeman  is  a  boor  compared  with 
many  of  the  criminals  of  the  time,  and  as  the  latter 
are  his  superiors  in  education  and  appearance,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  their  money  lavishly,  he  is  inclined  to  respect 
them.  Education  is  working  wonders  in  this  unex¬ 
pected  direction.  At  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants, 
in  the  stalls  at  the  opera  and  at  the  theatres,  in  first- 
class  carriages  on  the  railways,  and  as  saloon  passen¬ 
gers  -on  the-  steamships,  are  often  notorious  criminals 
who  are  not  distinguishable  either  in  appearance  or 
manner  from  the  respectable  around  them !  ” 


bCRUBB  &  Go.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many 
injurious  imitations  of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia  that  are  beinb 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubb  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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There  is  another  letter  that  deserves  attention  : 

“  Sir, — In  these  days,  when  the  rich  have  so  many 
interests  and  engagements  that  most  of  them  employ 
secretaries,  whilst  nurses  are  called  in  to  attend  almost 
all  that  are  even  slightly  ill,  there  is  grave  danger  of 
the  information  obtained  by  these  being  used  for 
improper  purposes.  A  friend  of  mine  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  kind  recently  which  causes  me  to  write  this 
letter. 

“  The  lady,  as  women  frequently  do,  had  spoken  very 
wildly,  and  it  was  attempted  to  obtain  money  from 
her  by  threats  of  repeating  a  distorted  version  of  her 
‘  confession.’  This  occurred  on  the  Continent,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  amongst  English  private 
secretaries  and  nurses  there  are  not  some  also  who 
might  be  overcome  by  temptation.  It  is  a  great  safe¬ 
guard,  however,  in  this  country  that  most  of  those  who 
undertake  work  of  the  sort  are  of  a  superior  class.” 

****** 

Great  minds  have  great  thoughts.  It  is  one  of  the 
disturbing  circumstances  in  England  that  so  few  “  high- 
level  ”  thoughts  occur  in  the  speeches,  sermons,  or 
literature  of  the  time.  The  grave  political  struggle  of 
the  day  would,  at  any  other  period,  have  called  forth 
utterances  fit  to  be  placed  beside  the  many  that  have 
been  handed  down.  The  crisis  is  so  far  not  associated 
with  one  remarkable  sentence. 

•  •  .t  •  • 

There  is  a  disposition,  moreover,  to  treat  even  the 
most  serious  matters  lightly — in  the  reports  of  speeches 
in  Parliament  formerly  “  Laughter  ”  and  “  Loud 
laughter  ”  are  seldom  to  be  found ;  the  oratory  of  the 
past  was  generally  earnest  and  impassioned.  An 
effective  speech  now  appears  to  be  punctuated  through¬ 
out  with  “  Laughter  ”  and  “Loud  laughter”! 

****** 

The  higher  the  intelligence  the  more  it  is  influenced 
by  experience ;  the  lower,  the  more  by  example. 

*  *  -  *  *  *  * 

The  names  of  the  plays  now  being  performed  in 
London  make  a  consecutive  story:  — 

In  “Dear  Little  Denmark”  “To-day,”  “The  Dollar 
Princess  ”  is  the  wife  of  “  The  Proud  Prince,”  but  “  The 
Little  Damozel  ”  is  little  else  than  “  A  Servant  in  the 
House,”  for  “  The  Great  Divide  ”  is  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  that  to  “  The  Mountaineers”  and  “The  Merry 
Peasant,”  “The  Don”  and  “Our  Miss  Gibbs”  appear 
very  ill-matched.  “Madame  X.,”  it  is  to  be  feared, 
wields  “The  Whip.” — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly 
vmivs  MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- KX - 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
having,  with  your  usual  fairness,  enabled  me  to 
examine  the  statements  contained  in  the  letter  signed 
“E.  G.  E.”  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  I  have  now 
been  able  to  communicate  with  the  Christian  Scientists 
concerned,  and  as  the  gentleman  who  has  made  the 
charges  wishes  to  remain  anonymous  I  will  mention 
no  names,  but  will  confine  myself  to  remarking  that 
the  Christian  Science  movement  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  anonymity,  or  to  fear  from  publicity. 

There  were  five  specific  charges  made  against  the  good 
faith  of  the  Christian  Scientists  engaged  in  this  case 
by  “  E.  G.  E.”  With  your  permission  I  will  take  them 
seriatim  and  deal  with  them. 

1.  That  Christian  Science  treatment  was  pressed 
upon  the  patient. 

“  E.  G.  E.”  now  admits  that  his  letter  contained  one 
passage  which  might  “  convey  the  impression  that  the 
lady  referred  to  was  approached  by  Christian  Scientists 
for  the  first  time  while  under  medical  treatment  for 

cancer.”  What  are  the  simple  facts?  The  patient 


had  previously  applied  to  the  Christian  Science 
worker  eventually  engaged  in  the  case  for  treat¬ 
ment  for  rheumatism,  and  had  been  annoyed  with 
the  Christian  Scientist  for  declining  to  give  her 
treatment.  Subsequently  the  patient  went  to  London, 
where  she  induced  another  Christian  Scientist  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  to  give  her  some 
temporary  help.  On  her  return  home  the  cancer  deve¬ 
loped,  and,  on  the  doctor  who  diagnosed  the  case 
declaring  that  she  could  not  live  for  more  than  three 
months,  she  again  applied  for  help  to  the  lady  who  had 
previously  refused  it,  and  who,  yielding,  with  con¬ 
siderable  hesitation,  to  her  “  importunities,”  agreed  to 
help  her. 

2.  That  the  two  Christian  Scientists  solemnly  assured 
her  that  her  recovery  was  certain. 

The  second  Christian  Scientist  was  not  brought  into 
the  case  until  later,  and  so  could  not  possibly  have 
induced  the  patient  to  accept  treatment  by  assuring 
her  that  she1  would  be  healed.  It  must  be  equally 
obvious  to  any  unprejudiced  person  that  the  first 
Christian  Scientist  did  not  do  this  either.  The  first 
Christian  Scientist  had  already  declined  to  treat  the 
patient  for  rheumatism,  and  was  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  rush  in  to  take  a  case  of  cancer.  She  eventually 
took  the  case,  with  great  reluctance,  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  patient.  If  she  had  thought  that  the  patient 
could  be  healed  with  certainty  she  would  not  in  the 
first  instance  have-  declined  to  accept  her  case,  and  in 
the  second  instance  been  persuaded  into  it  against  her 
better  judgment.  The  fact  is  that  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  case  which  made  the  Christian 
Scientist  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  undertaking 
it.  “  I  did  not  promise  healing,”  writes  this  Christian 
Scientist  in  a  letter  I  have  before  me,  “  I  promised  to 
do  my  part  as  faithfully  as  I  could.”  That  is  all  any 
Christian  Scientist  ever  would  promise,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  facts  bear  out  the  statement. 


3.  That  two  Christian  Scientists  at  three  guineas 
a  week  were  engaged  as  attendants. 

A  Christian  Scientist  was  engaged  to  treat  the 
case  at  a  guinea  a  week.  When  she  first  undertook 
the  case  an  old  friend  of  the  family  was  nursing. 
Later  on  this  friend  gave  up  her  duties,  and  an 
ordinary  hospital  nurse  was  employed.  When  the 
Christian  Scientist  desired  to  have  a  Christian 
Science  nurse,  one  trained  in  the  usual  way  in  the’ 
hospitals  before  she  became  a  Christian  Scientist  was 
engaged  to  take  her  place,  and  was  paid  the  usual  fee 
of  two  guineas  a  wTeek.  The  payment  of  three  guineas 
for  two  Christian  Scientists  to  heal  the  case  dissolves' 
into  the  payment  of  a  guinea  a  week  for  one  Christian 
Scientist.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Christian  Scientist 
treated  the  case  for  nine  weeks,  and  was  paid  six  and 
a  half  guineas — a  not  excessive  fee  for  a  person  who 
devoted  many  hours  a  day  to  the  case,  and  on  several 
occasions  sat  up  all  night  with  the  patient.  It  amounts, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to1  the  merest  fraction  over  two 
shillings  a  day.  These  are  what  poetic  licence  describes 
as  “  Harley-street  fees.” 

4.  That  on  being  asked  by  the  lady’s  husband  to 
prove  their  powers  by  healing  some  bed  sores,  the 
Christian  Scientists,  rather  inconsistently,  proceeded 
to  use  ointment  obtained  from  a  chemist. 

When  the  Christian  Science  nurse  took  over  the  case 
the  patient  was  suffering  from  bed  sores,  and  here  let 
me  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  I  am  not  attributing 
these  bed  sores  to  the  previous  nursing.  She  found 
that  ointment  was  being  used  to  prevent  the  wounds 
sticking  to  the  sheet,  and  she  went  on  using  the  oint¬ 
ment,  which  had  not  and  was  not  supposed  to  have 
any  healing  efficacy,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  patient  s 
death,  the  bed  sores  were  practically  healed. 

5.  That  when  the  patient,  after  terrible  suffering, 

died,  the  Christian  Scientists  went  away  explaining 
that  the  patient’s  own  want  of  faith  had  preven  ec  er 
from  recovering.  _ 

There  is  no  shadow  of  justification  for  either  o 
these  charges.  Perhaps  the  best  answei  o  .  J 
contained  in  the  letters  I  have  befoie  me,  wri 
members  of  the  family  after  the  patient  s  death.  These 
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letters  I  am  perfectly,  ready  to  show. you,  but  perhaps 
the  following  quotations  will  be  sufficient.  The 
patient’s  daughter  wrote  as  follows  to  the  nurse : 

“Thank  you  again,  my  dear . for  your  great 

kindness  to  my  darling  mother.  It>  is  a  great  relief 
to  us  to  know  that  she  had  someone  whom  she  loved 
with  her  at  the  last.”  The  patient’s  husband  wrote 
to  the  Christian  Science  practitioner  as  follows : 
“  I  shall  always  remain  grateful  for  all  your  untiring 
kindness  to  us  in  our  great  trouble.  Believe  me,  that 
if  I  cannot  ignore  the  gulf  of  thought  which  divides 
us,  I  hope  I  shall  never  fail  to  recognise  your  good 
intentions  and  your  brave  efforts  in  our  behalf.” 

These  letters  were  written  in  January,  1908. 
Twenty-one  months  almost  to  a  day  later,  when  it 
might  be  difficult  to  disprove  the  charges,  they  are 
launched  upon  the  world.  It  is,  however,  taxing  the 
intelligence  of  the  readers  of  Truth  a  little  too  heavily 
to  believe  that  the  letters  I  have  quoted  were  written 
“while  the  enormities  of  the  Christian  Scientists 
enumerated  in  the  letter  of  “E.  G.  E.”  were  freshly 
rankling  in  the  waiters’  minds. — Your  truly, 

Frederick  Dixon. 

23  and  24,  Clun  House,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

October  21,  1909. 


THE  GARRISON  GUNNER. 

Sir, — Your  picture  of  the  typical  garrison  artillery¬ 
man  is  distinctly  inaccurate.  The  present-day  R.G.A. 
officer  and  man  are  as  keen  as  any  other  officer  or  man 
in  his  Majesty’s  Army,  and  no  one  regrets  more  than 
they  do  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  tactical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  Your  remark  that  forts  are  obsolete 
is  true,  and  out  of  ten  R.G.A.  officers  seven  certainly 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  join  any  branch  of  the  field 
army. 

Whatever  the  garrison  gunner  may  have  been  in 
the  days  of  muzzle-loading  guns,  the  man  who  now 
works  on  Q.F.  guns  by  night  or  day  must  be,  and 
is,  infinitely  more  highly  trained  than  any  other  man 
in  the  Army.  The  question  of  whether  he  is  ever  likely 
to  be  called  on  to  use  this  knowledge  is  another  matter, 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible. 

With  regard  to  your  remarks  about  the  armament 
pay,  you  must  remember  the  R.G.A.  officer  is  called 
on  to  serve  in  unpopular  and  highly  expensive  coast 
stations  abroad,  and  his  rate  of  promotion  is  much 
slower  than  that  of  field  artillery.  I  cannot  accept 
your  dictum  that  an  officer  of  the  field  artillery  is 
so  scientific  an  officer  as  one  of  the  R.G.A.  All 
officers  of  the  R.G.A.  since  1900  entered  this  branch 
in  preference  to  R.F.A.,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  and  the  advantage 
offered  them  was  purely  of  a  financial  kind,  which  no 
Government  has  any  right  to  deprive  them  of. — -Yours 
faithfully,  Captain,  R.A. 

[This  letter  is  referred  to  in  an  article  in  “  Scruta¬ 
tor.”— Ed.] 


THE  RAW  SOCIETY  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

SIR> — The  letter  of  your  correspondent  F.O.C.  seems 
to  me  to  be  written  more  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Law  Society  than  as  affording  any  guidance  on  the 
Budget.  What  body  possesses  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  lawyers  who  are  daily  concerned  with  land 
and  estate  duties?  The  Council’s  reports,  which  reveal 
a  close  study  of  the  Bill,  leave  aside  the  political  aspect 
and  examine  the  clauses  in  the  spirit  of  practical  men. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  F.O.C.  that  pecuniarily  lawyers 
will  benefit  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  as  litigation  will 
certainly  increase,  and  practically  every  house  owner 
will  consult  his  lawyer  regarding  the  Government  valua¬ 
tion  of  his  property?  If  lawyers,  therefore,  oppose  the 
Budget,  it  cannot  be  for  financial  reasons.  Is  F.O.C. 
charitable  enough  to  give  the  Society  credit  for  con¬ 
sidering  solely  the  interests  of  their  clients? — Yours 
faithfully,  North  Country  Solicitor. 

P.S.— I  recommend  F.O.C.  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
Finance  Bill  prepared  'by  Mr.  J.  II.  Cooke,  and  read 
at  the  Law  Society  Congress  in  September. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

«■  - - 

For  distributing  Dolls  and  Togs  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  82,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  =£1,100. 

Previously  acknowledged:  £125  15s.  ll-|d. 

Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week  : _ 

„  £  A.  d. 

Col  A.  L.  Woodland  0  2  G 
Tommie  Aitkins  ...  0  5  0 

Total  to  date...  133  G  5J 


Sir  George  Lewis, 
Bart . 

5 

0 

0 

Duchess  . 

0 

3 

0 

Noel  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chaman  . 

I 

0 

TRESS  BARRY  FUND 
*  * 

F or  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
ehjer  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 

Amount  required:  about  <£275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  <£113  12s.  6d. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week : _ 


£  s.  d. 

Sir  Edward  A  Barry 

Bart.  . .  20  0  0 

Sir  George  Lewis, 

Bart .  5  0  0 

C . 5  0  0 

Korah  .  0  2  G 


W.  K.  A .  f  o  o 

Col.  A.  L.  Woodland  0  2  6 
Chaman  . . .  0  5  0 


Total  to  date...  145  3  0 


MAM  M  O  N. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  CUBAN  RAILS. 

N  discussing  the  dividend  prospects  for  the  Cuban 
Central  Railway  in  an  article  that  appeared  on  June  9 
I  ventured  to  predict  that  the  company  would  not,  in 
respect  of  the  year  ended  June  30.  be  able  to  pay 
more  than  2  per  cent,  upon  the  Ordinary  shares,  and 
suggested  an  exchange  from  the  Ordinary  into  the 
Five, and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Preference.  The  quotations 
lor  those  shares  at  the  time  were:  Ordinary  5i,  and 
Preference  10^;  and  the  latest  prices  for  the  same 
shares  are  4f  and  10^  respectively,  so  that  my  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  justified.  According  to  the  report 

?ut  °^er  ffross  receipts  for  the  year  increased 
Dy  £14,400,  while  working  expenses  went  up  £39,600. 

n  t  le  present  occasion,  while  the  balance  brought  in 
showed  an  addition  of  £3,500,  there  is  no  credit  in 
lespect  of  payments  for  damage  done  by  revolutionises 
whereas  last  year  £22,400  was  available  from  that 
source.  In  these  circumstances  the  sum  to  be  dealt 
with  is  £190,200,  an  increase  of  £20,200.  This,  it  is 
worth  noting,  is  equivalent  to  2  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary  shares.  The  board,  however,  has  decided  to 
make  no  distribution,  but  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
strengthening  the  financial  position.  There  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  £8,000  in  special  expenditure,  renewals,  etc 
but  £4,000  is  allocated  to  fire  insurance  fund,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £3,000  a  year  ago,  £20,000  is  put  to  general 
reserve  against  nil,  and  £9,100  goes  forward  aa 
compared  with  £5,200. 

The  conservative  policy  of  the  board  does  not  admit 
of  criticism,  for  the  company  has  so  far  pursued  a 
struggling  existence,  and  its  revenues,  being  dependent 
so  largely  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  sugar  crop,  am 
liable  to  Mg  ups  and  downs.  Since  the  company’s 
incoi poration  in  1899  it  has  never  managed  to  pay  moro 
than  2  per  cent,  upon  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  fre¬ 
quently  has  been  hard  put  to  it  to  meet  preference 
interest.  Prospects  for  the  current  year  are  good,  all 
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reports  from  Cuba  indicating  that  the  sugar  crop  will 
he  bigger  than  the  favourable  harvest  of  last  season. 
This  should  give  the  line  excellent  traffic  for  months  to 
come,  for  not  only  will  the  sugar  traffic  be  heavy,  but 
with  ’the  planters  having  more  money  to  spend,  as  a 
result  of  two  good  seasons,  the  import  trade  will  receive 
a  decided  stimulus.  From  July  1  to  date  the  Cuban 
Central’s  gross  receipts  amount  to  £78,300,  an  increase 
of  £5,500,  and  the  rate  of  increase  should  expand  when 
the  new  crop  comes  forward.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Ordinary  shares  will  have  to  get  more  than  2  per  cent, 
for  190940  to  justify  even  the  present  price,  so  thau 
they  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  distinctly  speculative 

holding. 

The  Cuban  Central’s  bigger  neighbour,  the  United  of 
Havana,  should  also  do  well  this  year  in  consequence  ol 
the  bright  prospects  for  sugar.  The  company’s  traffics 
to  date  since  July  1  amount  to  £217,600,  an  increase  of 
£29, ,400.  Last  year  the  company  paid  2  per  cent, 
upon  its  Ordinary  stock  and  set  aside  amounts  equiva¬ 
lent  to  nearly  another  2  per  cent.  It  needs  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  liberal  appropriations  to  reserves, 
but  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  dividend  being 
increased  next  year.  However,  as  the  stock  stands 
already  at  83,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  piospects 
have  not  already  been  discounted  as  far  as  is  prudent. 
There  is  still  an  idea  about  that  Uniteds  are  cheap 
because  a  few  years  ago  the  stock  touched  180.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  that  price  was  reached 
before  the  company  watered  its  capital,  and  prior  to 
its  embarkation  upon  an  ambitious  scheme  of  exten¬ 
sions.  .... 

As  regards  the  Western  of  Havana,  the  outlook  for 
the  current  twelvemonth  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
very  bright.  This  line  is  dependent  mainly  upon 
tobacco  for  its  revenues,  and  owing  to  damage  caused 
by  two  cyclones  the  recent  crop  has  turned  out  very 
badly.  Traffic  returns  since  July  1  have  amounted  to 
£75,100,  a  drop  of  no  less  than  £23,400.  Fortunately, 
the  company  is  in  a  relatively  good  position.  For  each 
of  the  four  years  to  1903-4  the  ordinary  shareholders 
received  6  per  cent.,  and  for  each  of  the  five  years  to 
1908-9  the  distribution  has  been  7  per  -cent.  The 
company  has  reserve  accumulations  of  about  £55,000, 
but  these,  on  a  share  and  debenture  capital  of 
£1,500,000,  are  not  large  enough  to  be  drawn  upon, 
and  the  ordinary  shareholders  are  probably  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  a  decline  in  their  dividend.  The 
ordinary,  £10  shares  have  lately  declined  from  12  9-16 
to  Ilf.  A  recovery  yet  awhile  is  not  to  be  looked  for; 
indeed,  a  further  decline  is  more  likely.  But  holders, 
in  view  of  the  company’s  excellent  record  throughout 
•  the. past  decade,  will  probably  be  unwilling  to  regard 
the. experience  of  one  bad  year  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
throwing  away  their  shares. 

GOLD  FIELDS  DIVIDEND  PROSPECTS. 

During  the  last  month  or  so  -the  shares  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa  have  been  one 
of  the  most  active  counters  in  the  Kaffir  market,  partly 
on  account  of  the  interest  the  company  has  acquired  in 
the  Abercorn  district  of  Rhodesia,  and  partly  on  divi¬ 
dend  anticipations.  Last  year  the  distribution  was 
declared  on  November  5,  so  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  shareholders  should  have  only  a  very  short 
time  to  wait  before  learning  their  fate  in  respect  of  the 
company’s  last  financial  year,  which  ended  on  June  30. 
Already  rumour  has  been  busy  in  market  circles  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  dividend  likely  to  be  declared,  and 
estimates  have  been  suggested  which  vary  more  than 
has  been  the  case  on  previous  occasions.  One 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  matter  under  discussion  is  that  an  interim  distri¬ 
bution  of  10  per  cent,  has  already  been  made  by  the 
Gold  Fields  in  respect  of  1908-9,  the  period  the  forth¬ 
coming  report  will  cover.  The  question  then  is : 
What  will  the  balance  dividend  for  the  past  year  be? 
In  the  market  there  has  been  talk  of  from  20  per  cent, 
to  40  per  cent.,  which,  with  the  interim  distribution, 
would  make  30  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively 
for  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  smaller  total  does  not 


seem  unduly  sanguine,  but  the  larger  amount— well, 
the  company  must  have  done  exceedingly  great  things 
-if  it  is  in  a  position  to  distribute  a  million  sterling 
among  the  holders  of  its  ordinary  shares. 

The  Gold  Fields  receives  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  in 
the  form  of  dividends  on  shareholdings  in  Rand  and 
other  mines,  and'  the  principal  contributors  in'  this 
respect  have  been  the  Knights  Deep,  Robinson  Deep, 
and  Simmer  and  Jack  Proprietary.  These  three  mines 
paid  increased  dividends  for  1908-9  than  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  months,  so  that,  assuming  the  Gold 
Fields’  holding  in  each  of  them  was  at  least*  maintained, 
that  company  has  received  a  larger  income  from  that 
source.  Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  last  schedule 
of  assets  (as  at  June,' 1908)  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
the  Gold  Fields  should,  have  received  some  £670,000 
as  its  proportion  of  the  1908-9  distributions  of  the 
three  mines  named,  which  sum  would  represent  an 
increase  of  over  £100,000  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year’s  receipts  from  the  same  source.  Other  companies 
in  which  the  Gold  Fields  holds  (or  held)  shares  have 
also  made  larger  distributions.  Whether  changes  were 
-made  in  the  assets  to  any  extent  during  tffie  last 
financial  year  it  is  impossible  to  say,  while  the  question 
of  how  much  the  balance  dividend  will  be  depends  not 
a  little  upon  the  amount  of  profit  made  by  the  company 
outside  dividend-  receipts.  '  ' 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Gold  Fields’  financial 
year— that  is,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1909 — markets 
were  active,  and  a  good  rise  in  values  occurred.  Prices 
ruling  at  the  end  of  June  last  were  substantially  higher 
than  a  year  previously.  No  doubt  advantage  was  taken 
by  the  Gold  Fields’  management  to  dispose  of  some  of 
its  scrip  and  to  acquire  fresh  interests,  but  for  light  on 
this  matter  we  must  await  the  directors’  report.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  company  has 
reduced  its  Robinson  Deep  holding,  seeing  how  that 
mine’s  returns  have  fallen  off;  and  I  should-  imagine 
that  the  Gold  Fields’  interests-  in  West  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  have  expanded,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  played  a.  leading  part  in  the  resuscitation 
of  the  “  Jungle,”  and  more  recently  has  “gone'  strong” 
on  "Abercorn.  \ 

The  Gold  Fields’  total  income  for  1907-8  w;as  nearly 
.three-quarters  of  a  million;  the  realised  net  profit,' 
after  deducting  debenture  interest,  was  £662,000. 
The  20  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  Ordinary,  shares 
absorbed  £400,000.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
market  conditions  were  much  more  satisfactory  during 
1908-9  it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  the  total 
income  for  that  year  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
million  sterling.  In  that  event,  and  allowing  £150,000 
for  management  expenses,  debenture  interest  and  pre¬ 
ference  dividend,  there  would  remain  some  £850,000, 
to  which  there  would  be  £68, 00D  to  add  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  amount  carried  forward  from  June,  1908 — or, 
say,  £900,000  altogether.  A  40  per  cent,  dividend 
for  the  whole  of  1908-9  (the  10  per  cent,  interim  plus 
a  balance  distribution  of  30  per  cent.)  would  require 
£800,000.  The  above,  of  course,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  estimate.  I  think  (and  I  believe  most  market  men 
who  have  considered  the  question  would  agree  with 
me)  that  it  is  a  fairly  liberal  estimate;  at  any  rate,  I 
feel  inclined  to  predict  that  the  total  distribution  for 
the  last  financial  year  will  be  nearer  40  per  cent,  than 
the  50  per  cent,  that  has  been  foreshadowed  by  some 
people. 

THE  HOME  RAILWAY  OUTLOOK. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  Home  Railway  Market 
has  been  showing  a  steadier  tendency.  There  has  been 
a  better  demand  for  some  of  the  preference  and  other 
prior-charge  stocks,  and  that  is  rather  a  significant 
si°n.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  market  of  late 
has  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  misfortune.  Not 
only  has  it  suffered  from  the  prevailing  fashion  to 
decry  everything  labelled  British,  but  the,  traffic 
returns,  which  are,  of  course,  a  primary  consideration 
for  investors  and  speculators,  have  not  by  any  means 
been  conducive  to  a  recovery  in  values.  An  analysis  of 
the  receipts  provides  a  measure  of  consolation  in  that 
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it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  falling  off  is  tem¬ 
porary.  Of  the  aggregate  decrease  of  £366,600  shown 
'by  the  principal  railways  for  the  fifteen  weeks  of 
the  half-year  to  date,  as  much  as  £349,700  was  in 
passengers.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  heavy  falling 
off  are,  firstly,  the  abnormally  had  weather1  throughout 
the  summer  months,  and,  secondly,  the  absence  this 
year  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  the  Shepherd’s  Bush  show 
last  year  brought  substantial  revenue  not  merely  to 
the  southern  passenger  and  metropolitan  systems  but  to 
the  trunk  lines  as  well.  The  Great  Northern,  for 
instance  (a  line  whose  receipts  lately  have  given  rise 
to  anxious  inquiries  on  the  part  of  stockholders),  did 
a  particularly  large  business,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  Exhibition,  in  long  distance  excursions 
from  the  big  northern  towns.  These  exeursions  brought 
the  company  in  something  like  £1,000  a  day.  This 
year  there  has  been  no  attraction  in  London  for  which 
to  run  the  excursions,  so  that  that  traffic  has  been  lost 
to  the  railway. 

So  far  as  goods  revenue  is  concerned  the  falling 
off  for  the  fifteen  weeks  to  date  is  quite  a  nominal 
one,  the  total  decline  shown  by  thirty-six  lines  being 
only  £14,500.  Taking  last  week  alone  there  was  an 
improvement  in  goods  receipts  of  £17,800,  so  that  here 
we  have  confirmation  of  the  story  of  reviving  trade 
told  by  recent  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Up  to 
the  present  traffics  have  been  running  against  com¬ 
paratively  big  increases  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1908,  but  within  another  week  or  two  earnings  will 
commence  to  run  against  decreases,  and  the  showings 
should  therefore  be  of  a.  more  favourable  character. 
Up  to  the  present  where  decreases  in  gross  earnings 
are  shown  the  declines  individually  are  not  large 
(excepting  perhaps  the  Great  Northern  and  Great 
Eastern,  which  have  decreases  of  £88,200  and  £65,400 
respectively),  and  there  are  several  considerations  of  a 
reassuring  character  which,  up  to  the  present,  have 
received  scant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  market. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  likelihood,  for  the  reasons 
1  have  just  mentioned,  of  receipts  improving  from  now 
onwards;  secondly,  the  knowledge  that  the  traffics  to 
date  are  b}^  no  means  so  bad  as  they  look,  because  of 
the  companies’  habit  of  under-publishing,  and,  thirdly, 
the  probability  of  expenditure  on  most  of  the  lines  show¬ 
ing  a  further  curtailment  this  half-year. 

Even  taking  earnings  as  published,  the  individual 
results  to  date  are  bv  no  means  all  unfavourable.  Lines 
like  the  North-Eastern,  Great  Central,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  Hull  and  Barnsley,  and  Furness — which 
carry  a  big  mineral  traffic — all  show  moderate  increases. 
The  North-Eastern  leads  the  way  with  an  increase  of 
£50,600,  and  thus  tends  to  justify  the  recommendation 
of  this  stock  which  I  made  on  June  30.  If  there 
is  a  cheap  Home  Railway  stock  it  is  Berwicks.  The 
company  for  1906  and  1907  paid  dividends  of  over 
6  per  cent.  The  rate  came  down  last  year  to  5^  per 
cent.,  but  that  was  due  to  abnormal  circumstances  which 
have  passed  or  are  passing.  I  refer  to  the  extreme 
depression  in  the  iron  and  shipbuilding  trades,  and  the 
prolonged  labour  war  on  the  Tyneside,  the  combined 
effect  of  which  Sent  gross  receipts  for  the  year  down 
by  £440,000,  and  led  to  an  actual  rise  in  working  costs 
of  £48,000.  Taking  the  second  half  of  1908  alone, 
the  company’s  record  was— gross  receipts,  decrease 
£280,500;  working  expenses,  decrease  £32,600.  The 
advance  in  the  gross  receipts  by  the  end  of  the 
current  half-year  may  easily  run  into  six  figures, 
and  with  the  scope  that-  exists  for  a  reduction  in 
the  expense  ratio  the  dividend  outlook  is  bright.  For 
the  second  half  of  1908  North-Eastern  Ordinary 
received  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  To 
pay  another  £  per  cent,  per  annum  requires  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  net  revenue  of  £78,500,  and  reckoning  the 
interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  this  would 
bring  up  the  distribution  for  the  whole  year  to  5§ 
per  cent.,  and  make  the  yield  upon  Berwicks  4^  per 
cent.,  which  is  not  at  all  bad  for  the  stock  of  the 
most  conservatively-managed  line  in  the  country,  serv¬ 
ing  a  district  where  trade  is  likely  to  continue  showing 
expansion.  To  pay  next  time  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  6J  per  cent,  per  annum  calls  for  an  addition  to  net 


revenue  of  £118,000.  This  is  by  no  means  an  impos¬ 
sible  feat,  and  it  would  make  the  dividend  for  the 
year  5|  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  at  the  present  price 
of  127  about  4§.  During  the  current  year  Berwicks 
have  stood  at  131f,  and  last  year,  when  prospects  were 
far  less  rosy  than  they  are  to-day,  the  stock  registered 
145^,  and  never  got  below  127. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  PETROLEUM. 

In  a  Reuter’s  telegram  from  Lagos  on  Saturday  it 
was  reported  that  the  Government  of  Southern  Nigeria 
has  passed  a  new  ordinance  regulating  oil  mining.  Why 
in  the.  world  this  should  be  welcome  news  for  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation, 
or  how  it  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  claims 
of  that  concern  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  I  defy  anybody  to  explain,  but  such  are 
the  ingeniously  suggestive  comments  with  which 
Reuter’s  bald  announcement  has  been  embroidered  for 
the  benefit  of— well,  the  people  interested.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  same  way  the  recent  statement 
of  the  Under-Secretary  that  the  corporation’s  licence 
had  expired,  but  that  “  they  have  applied  (with  others) 
for  the  grant  of  fresh  licences”  was  audaciously  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Colonial  Office 
with  the  corporation.  Of  course,  the  Colonial  Office 
will  give  attention  to  any  applications  that  are  made, 
'but  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  its  attitude  to  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  Nigeria  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  is  sympathetic.  Last  week  I  asked  Mr.  Henry 
Higgins,  the  chairman  of  the  corporation,  whether  he 
would  disclose  the  purport  of  a  communication  which 
the  Colonial  Office  addressed  to  him  in  December  last, 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  prospectus 
which  set  forth  that  the  corporation  was  purchasing 
from  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company,  at  the 
price  of  £125,000,  a  licence  to  work  mineral  oils  in 
Southern  Nigeria,  Mr.  Higgins  has  ignored  this 
awkward  question.  He  may  well  do  so,  for  I  believe 
the  fact  is  that  the  official  communication  referred  to 
informed  the  corporation  that  the  Southern  Nigerian 
Government  had  never  recognised  the  Nigeria  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  as  the  possessors  of  any  legal  mining 
rights  in  that  colony.  In  any  case,  as  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out,  the  licence  acquired  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  only  seven  months  to  run  when  the  prospectus 
was  issued — a  fact  which  the  prospectus  omitted  to 
mention — -and  the  area  which  it  covered  has  now  been 
abandoned  as  practically  worthless  for  oil  mining.  As 
chairman  both  of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum 
Corporation  and  of  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company, 
Mr.  Higgins  is  in  a  difficult  position.  In  view  of  all- 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  however,  it  seems 
clearly  to  be  the  duty  of  the  other  directors  of  the 
corporation — Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith,  Mr.  C.  H.  H. 
Moseley,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Neville — to  consider  whether 
an  application  should  not  be  made  for  the  rescission  of 
the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  licence. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary’s  answer  to  a  further  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday.  He  was  asked  whether  any 
licences  or  concessions  to  work  minerals  or  oils  had 
been  granted  by  the  Southern  Nigerian  Government 
to  any  person  or  company  other  than  the  Nigeria 
Bitumen  Company.  Colonel  Seely  replied  that  as 
regarded  oil  the  position  is  as  stated  in  the  answer  he 
gave  to  a  question  on  October  8.  That  answer  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  only  licences  approved  and  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  colony  were  those 
issued  to  the  Nigeria  Bitumen  Company  and  to  the 
British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation,  and  that  the 
latter  licence  had  expired.  From  this  it  seems  to  be 
absolutely  clear  that  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company 
never  legally  held  the  licence  which  it  contracted  to 
sell  for  £125,000. 


Those  who  know  and  appreciate  a  really  good  Virginia 
Cigarette  are  invited  to  try  Lockyer’s  “Regal  Oval.” 
They  are  fit  to  smoke,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
ordinary  kind  now  being  offered  to  the  public.  All  hi  ah  class 
Tobacconists  sell  Lockyers  “  Regal  Ovals  ”  at  25  for  1/7.  50 

for3/2  100  for  6/4. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SHARE  BUCKET-SHOP. 

In  the  particularly  vigorous  advertising  campaign 
upon  which  the  National  Share  Exchange  is  now 
engaged  a  recent  puff  by  a  penny  weekly  paper  is  being 
used  for  all— and  more  than  all— it  is  worth ;  and  as 
a  result  I  am  inundated  with  inquiries  and  complaints 
regarding  this  notorious  bucket-shop.  Several  corres¬ 
pondents  want  to  know  whether  the  verdict  of  the  paper 
in  question  has  in  any  way  modified  my  own  opinion 
of  the  Exchange.  Not  in  the  least-.  I  look  upon  it-  as 
a  financial  flat-trap  of  the  most  mischievous  description. 
The  circulars  it  issues  are  enough  to  condemn  it-  m  the 
eves  of  any  competent  and  disinterested  judge,  its 
business  is  to  lure  the  public  into  wild,  often  absolutely 
idiotic  gambles  in  stocks  and  shares  in  which  they  are 
almost  certain  to  lose  their  money.  Their  losses  are 
the  gains  of  the  Exchange,  and  all  the  ingenious 
-sophistries  of  the  proprietor,  one  Gaze,,  fail  to  get 
round  this  fact,  so  significant  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
character  of  the  advice  that  is  given  to  customers.  Of 
these  customers  the  vast-  majority  are  people  who  know 
nothing  whatever  about  speculations  in  stocks  and 
shares  beyond  what  they  have  been  told  m  the 
misleading  literature  which  is  distributed  from  22, 
Great  Winchester-street.  They  guilelessly  -swallow  the 
Exchange’s  stories  of  the  constant  success  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  of  the  vast  profits  it  is  securing  ,  for 
all  and  sundry.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  consider 
why  in  the  world  such  an  institution  should  devote 
itself  to  making  money  for  -strangers,  free,  gratis  and 
for  nothing,  when,  if  its  own  statements  as  to  its  predic¬ 
tions  were  true,  it  might  quickly  make  itself  richer 
than  the  Rothschilds. 

The  National  Share  Exchange  makes  a  great  parade 
of  the  amount  it  has  "  paid  away.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  figures  are  correct,  but  in  any  event  they 
are  of  no  real  importance  unless  you  also  know  what 
amount  the  bucket-shop  received  and  to  what  extent 
the  sums  "  paid  away  ”  are  made  up  of  payments  to 
people  who  have  simply  received  back  a  portion  of  their 
own  money.  Sometimes,  too,  a  man  or  woman  a  good 
many  of  the  dupes  of  the  Exchange-  are  women— gets  a 
small  profit  at  first,  and  is  thereby  encouraged  to 
plunge  more-  heavily,  with  the  result  that  every  penny 
is  lost.  About  six  months  ago,  what  was  called  a 
“  special  trial  offer,”  was  made  to  the  readeis  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  who,  judging  from  its  advertisement 
columns,  are  regarded  as  especially  likely  victims  of 
bucket-shop  harpies.  The  gist  of  the  offer  was  that 
“  in  order  to  prove-  beyond  all  doubt-  that  clients  acting 
on  our  system  make  large  sums  of  money  even  with 
such  small  deposits  as-  £6,  £12,  or  £18,”  the  Exchange 
would  “  publish  the  results  attending  the-  orders  of 
250  selected  applicants,  each  of  whom  would  have  a 
registered  number.  One  of  the  selected  applicants  ga\e 
the  system  a-  trial  to  the  modest  .extent  of  £6.  He  lost 
£2  7s.,  receiving  back  £3  13s.,  which  has  doubtless 
helped’ to  bulk  out  the  amount  “paid  away.”  At  the 
time  of  the-  "special  offer”  the  Exchange-  urged  this 
selected  applicant  to  send  an  order  on  the  ground 
that  “  if  250  accounts  are  not  published  the  public  will 
assume  that  some  of  the  transactions  have  not  been 
attended  with  success.”  So  far  as  can  be-  ascertained, 
however,  none-  of  the  accounts  have  ever  be-en  pub¬ 
lished— a  fact  from  which  the  public  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  Among  other  experiences  of  the 
Exchange’s  “  system  ”  which  have  recently  been  related 
to  me Tone  is-  the  case  of  a  boy  who  lost  £3  which  he 
borrowed  and  sent  to  this  bucket-shop.  Another  is 
that  of  a  lady  who  parted  with  £28,  which  disappeared 
in  preposterously  foolish  “  triple  combination  ”  one  per 
cent  cover  gambles  and  equally  foolish  option  deals 
upon  which  she  embarked  under  the-  strong  advice  of 
the  Exchange.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  continually  com- 
ine  under  my  notice,  and  more  often  than  not  the 

imposition - for  it  is  nothing  less-is  practised  at 

the  expense  of  persons  on  whom  the  loss  of  their 
money  falls  very  cruelly.  A  man  carrying  on.  such 
a  business  as  this  is  a  public  pest,  and  .  that  is  the 
character  of  the  proprietor  of  the  National  Shaie 

Exchange. 


ROUND  THE  MARKETS. 

A  Week  of  Liquidation — Speculators  Disturbed  by  a 
Five  Per  Cent.  Bank  Rate — The  Outlook. 

The  Stock  Markets  last  week  were  rather  badly  upset 
by  monetary  shocks.  The  further  rise-  in  the  Bank 
Rate  from  4  to  5  per  cent.',  representing  a  doubling  of 
the-  rate  in  a  fortnight,  for  the  time  being  threw  the 
speculative  sentiment  into  a  state-  of  confusion,  and 
hastened  the-  liquidation  of  accounts  all  round  the 
House  on  the  part  of  professionals  and  the  public.  It 
is  not  often  that  so  quick  a  change  as  that  just  seen 
occurs  in  money  rates  here-,  though  the-  reasons  ioi  the 
Bank’s  action  stand  out  clearly  enough.  Owing  to  the 
heaviness  of  the  foreign  demands  for -gold,  the  Reserve 
of  the  Bank  of  England  has  in  five  weeks  dropped  from 
£29,741,000  to  £22,322,000,  and  the  stock  of  coin 
and’  bullion  has  come  down  from  £40,312,000  to 
£32,910,000.  Egypt  has  already  taken  from  us  nearly 
£4,000,000  in  connection  with  the-  movement  of  her 
cotton  crop,  while  Turkey  has  accounted  for  £1,350,000 
and  South  America  £1,946,000.  Against  these-  wit  - 
drawals  the  Bank  had  been  able  to  set  practically 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  purchases  of  bar  gold  in  the 
open  market.  When  the  4  per  cent,  official  minimum 
was  installed  the  Threadneedle-street  authorities  did 
obtain  one  parcel  of  £400,000  bars,  hut  the  fact  that  a 
premium  of  about  a  penny  per  ounce  over  the-  statutory 
buying  price  of  77s.  9d.  had  to  be  conceded  was  evidence 
that  the  Continental  inquiry  was  still  unsatisfied,  and 
that  to  ensure-  our  retaining  the  arrivals  of  raw  gold 
a  further  turn  of  the-  financial  screw  was  necessary. 
Moreover,  any  hesitation  that  might  have  been  felt 
upon  the  question  of  an  immediate  further  advance  here 
was  dispelled  by  the  course-  of  events  in  the  American 
market.  Wall  Street  has  for  months  been  carrying  on 
a  very  vigorous  "hull”  campaign  in  copper  and  m 
stocks  and  shares,  and  as  loan  rates  in  New  York 
tightened  owing  to  crop-moving  requirements,  she  hacl 
been  rapidly  increasing  her  borrowings  over  here,  xhe 
Bank’s  action  in  quickly  following  up  its  advance  to 
3 'per  cent,  with  a  rise  to  4  per  cent,  was  intended  partly 
as  a  hint  to  Wall  Street  speculators  that  they  must  not 
rely  upon  London  for  further  accommodation  with 
which  to  prosecute  their  gambling  activities. 

But  what  was  the  result?  Instead  of  commencing 
to  liquidate,  Wall  Street  replied  to  the  Bank  of  England 
with  a  note  of  defiance,  expressed  by  a  fresh  bidding! 

’  -up  of  stocks.  The  situation  then  called  for  sterner 
measures,  and  the  Bank  in  thus  showing  that  it  is 
determined  to  make  its  policy  effective  without  delay 
has,  let  us  hope,  insured  the  financial  and  commercial 
community  against  a  really  uncomfortable  time.  live 
per  cent,  while  a  higher  rate  than  most  of  us  had 
looked  for  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  not  seriously 
hurt  anybody  engaged  in  either  Stock  Exchange  or  m 
any  other  business.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  sufficient 
to  turn  the  exchanges  and  to  attract  gold  to  London, 
and  already  a  good  start  in  that  direction  has  been  made 
which  if  followed  up  should  mean  that  the  present 
official  minimum  will  give  place-  to  a  lower  one  as.  soon 
as  the  year  has  turned.  New  York,  it  is  reassuring  to 
find  seems  now  more  inclined  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 
The-’ liquidation  going  on  at  the  end  of  last  week  wil 
all  tend  towards  a  restoration  of  healthier  conditions , 
it  may  have  to  proceed  a  good  deal,  further  yet  before 
the  position  is  really  sound,  and  it  is  to  be  toped  tb*t 
the  financial  strength  of  those  responsible  for  thn  boom 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  trouble,.  Fortunate  y, 
London  is  so  little  involved  just  now  m  Yankees  that 
a  break  is  unlikely  to  produce  disturbance  over  here. 

Slump  in  Grand  Trunks-Pacific  Construction  Delays— 
Mexican  Rails  and  Oil  Fuel— An  Awkward  Hitch 
_ Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Dividend. 

Acute  weakness  has  been  shown  during  the  week  by 
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arguments  will  not  feel  surprised  at  the  relapse.  The 
;  retiring  chairman,  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  at' ■  last  week’s 
meeting  was  again  silent  upon  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  guarantees  to  the  new  Pacific  road,  and  it  beats 
me,  as  the  Americans  say,  how  the  shareholders  could 
refrain  from  asking  a  few  leading  questions  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  affects  them  more  vitally  than  any  other.  So 
far.  as  the  construction  of  the  new  road  is  concerned, 
the  official  statements  made  were  disappointing.  The 
section  which  will  connect  Winnipeg  with  Lake  Superior 
Junction  had  not  been  completed  in  time  for  this' year’s 
harvest,  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  was  chary  about  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  a  prediction  that  it  would  be  ready 
by  next  summer.  Thus  the  Trunk  loses  the  benefit  of 
the  east-bound  traffic  after  it  reaches  Winnipeg,  the 
transport  having  tc  be  continued  upon  another  com¬ 
pany’s  line.  Further,  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
western  section  of  the  Pacific  line  to  the  port  of  Prince 
Rupert  being  completed  by  the  scheduled  date,  namely, 
December  1,  1911,  progress  being  badly  hindered  by- 
shortage  of  labour. 

Mexican  Rails,  between  which  and  Grand  Trunks 
there  is  often  a  strange  affinity^  have  also  been  very  flat. 
Writing  upon  these  stocks  on  October  6,  I  concluded 
with  the  remark  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  holders  of 
Mexican  Ordinary  and  Seconds  took  advantage  of  the 
high  prices  then  ruling  to  secure  profits.  At  the  time 
the  Ordinary  stood  at  41  and  Seconds  at  80.  In  the  fall 
last  week  quotations  dropped  to  respectively  35  and 
74f,  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  my  readers  duly  took 
the  hint.  A  point  which  hastened  the  decline  the  other 
day  was  the  chairman’s  statement  that  the  contractors 
for  oil  fuel  for  the  locomotives  had  notified  a  restriction 
in,  the  supply  by  as  much  as  one-third,  rendering  neces¬ 
sary  the  re-adaptation  of  engine  fire-boxes  for  coal 
consumption.  Seeing  that  in  the  last  financial  year  the 
company  saved  $253,800  in  the  cost  of  engine  fuel, 
mainly  through  the  substitution  of  oil  for  the  patent 
stuff  it  had  been  using,  it  is  obvious  that  the  breakdown 
in  the  supply  service  will  materially  affect  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  their  efforts  to  retrench  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  Buenos  A}rres  and  Pacific  Railway  has  reduced 
its  dividend  from  the  7  per  cent,  paid  for  the  previous 
.five  years  to  5  per  cent.,  a  step  which  automatically 
involves  a  reduction  from  6  to  5  per  cent,  in  the 
.rates  paid  on  Argentine  Great  Western  Preferred  and 
.  Ordinary.  Owing  to  the  company’s  very  heavy 
additional  capital  obligations,  a  reduction  had  been 
expected  for  some  time,  and  byr  making  a  clean  cut 
to  5  per  cent.,  rather  than  strain  to  payr  6  per  cent.,  the 
board  has  doubtless  done  the  best  thing  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  „  But  a,  discussion  of  the  company’s  results 
had  better  be  left  until  the  issue  of  the  report. 

Beira  Railway  Earnings. 

The  following  letter,  sent  me  by  a  well-informed 
correspondent,  brings  up  to  date  the  earning  position  of 
tbs  Beira  Railways :  — 

Sir, — As  only  the  gross  takings  of  the  Beira  Railway  are  pub¬ 
lished,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  net  traffic  receipts 
■  for  September,  just  received  by  cable,  which  again  show  a  very 
large  increase  on  last  year — £20,580,  as  compared  with  £11,220. 
This  .makes  the  net  returns  for  the  last  five  months  fully  £31,000 
in  excess  of  the  average  amount  required  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
on  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds,  together  with  the  general 
expenses  of  the  company.  The  financial  year  also  ended  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  and  the  net  returns  for  the  twelve  months  amounted 
to  £190,690,  as  compared  with  £114,690  for  1907-8. 

.  It  is  Therefore  manifest  that  my  estimate  that  the  arrears  of 
interest  on  the  bonds  (£13  10s.)  would  be  overtaken  within  three 
years,  and  thereby  return  to  holders  9  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
par  for  that  period,  has  every  chance  of  being  realised. 

Indeed,  ,it  now  seems  probable  that  the  arrears  may  be  over¬ 
taken  within  two  years,  in  which  case  the  returns  would  equal 
111  per  cent,  per  annum  on  par.  The  present  price  is  £95-£96. 

Mines— General  Liquidation  Mainly  Brought  About  by 
Dearer  Money— Diamonds  and  Yankees. 

Dismal  conditions  prevailed  in  the  Mining  markets 
last  week.  Almost  from  start  to  finish  there  was 
liquidation  going  on,  and  prices  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  one  section  being  heavy  and  others 
drooping  sympathetically,  but  of  TTiS&kr/ess  all  round, 
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and  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  monetary 
.position.  The  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate  to  5  per  cent,  not 
only  tended  to  restrict  support,  but  led  to  a  flood  of 
liquidation  by.  “stale  bulls,”  who  feared  heavier  eon- 
tangoes  at  the  settlement.  In  the  circumstances, 
dealers  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  take  stock  on  their 
books,  and  although  the  .“shops”  were  said  to  be 
absorbing  shares  quotations  went  down  substantially. 
Of  course,  it  was  overdone,  as  most  movements  are,  but 
whether  there  will  be  a  sustained  recovery  in  all  the 
sections  which  have  suffered  may  be  doubted.  Prices 
have  gone  back  to  an  attractive  level  in  not  a  few  cases, 
but  there  is  still  the  influence  of  dearer  wuney  to 
bear  in  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  American  position. 

I  am  not  very  surprised  that  Diamond  shares  came 
back  rather  sharply  when  the  fit  of  depression  was  on 
last  week.  There  is  too  much  connection  between 
diamond  prospects  and  American  conditions  to  permit 
of  the  shares  being  a  very  stable  market.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  remember  that  I  sounded  a  warning 
note  in  regard  to  Diamond  shares  a  month  ago.  After 
recalling  that  America  is  the  principal  market  for 
precious  stones  and  mentioning  that-  speculators  were 
talking  very  bullishly  respecting  one  or  two  of  the 
leading  shares,  I  went  on  to  remark  :  “  But  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  before  very  long  America  will  once  again 
experience  a  period  of  money  stringency,  and  this  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  imports  of  precious 
stones.”  The  news  published  during  the  past  week 
that  the  De  Beers  company  is  recommencing  work  on 
two  of  its  mines  is  confirmatory  of  the  recent  reports 
as  to  the  diamond  trade  having  considerably  improved  ; 
but  speculators  should  still  “  keep  an  eye  ”  on  the 
American  imports  o?  diamonds,  especially  as  there  are 
no  monthly  outpiH  statistics  issued  by  the  principal 
diamond  producers. 

Rhodesian  Banket  Results — The  Question  of 
•  -  ;  .  Directors’  Fees. 

Although,  like  practically  everything  else,  Rhodesian 
Banket  shares  dropped  in  price  last  week,  they  did  not 
suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  some  other  members  of  that 
section  of  the  Mining  markets.  A  little  support  was 
accorded  them  on  account  of  the  satisfactory  showing 
made  by  the  directors’  report,  which  is  to  he  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  next  Friday.  From 
the  time  “Bankets”  stood  at  a  small  discount  the  shares 
have  been  recommended  to  my  readers,  and  as  they 
were  up  to  just  over  £3  apiece  recently  they  may  be 
said  to  have  fully  justified  the  hopeful  opinions 
expressed  in  'Truth.  The  report  now  to  hand  covers 
the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last,  and  shows  a 
net  profit  of  £140,681,  the  bulk  of  this  being  accounted 
for  bv  the  realisation  of  shareholdings  in  other  com¬ 
panies.  The  first  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  paid  last 
June  absorbed  £50,375 ;  and  after  writing  off  pre¬ 
liminary  and  other  expenses,  and  allowing  a  certain 
reserve  for  contingencies,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
£80,020  to  carry  forward  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial 
year.  Since  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  108,000 
shares  have  been  issued,  at  £2  5s.  each,  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Rowdy  Boys  property,  and  at 
mid-October  the  company’s  cash,  leans,  and  share  assets 
represented  a  total  of  £906,190,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
nearly  two  guineas  per  Banket  share.  So  that,  with 
the  market  price  about  50s.,  not  a  very  great  margin 
remains  to  represent  the  company’s  9,567  acres  of  land, 
569  mining  claims  in  the  Lomagunda  district,  and  its 
interest  in  the  new  Shamva  discovery  in  the  Abercorn 
district.  The  report  states  that  the  Eldorado  mine  con¬ 
tinues  to  open  up  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
that  work  on  the  Rowdy  Boys  has  disclosed  some  very- 
satisfactory  values.  Whether  the  hopes  that  the  latter 
will  prove  another  Eldorado  will  he  fulfilled  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the 
reef  at  the  Eldorado  and  the  Rowdy  Boys  mine 
possesses  the  same  characteristic  features. 

The  outlook  being  for  a  further  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Eldorado  mine,  there  should  be  no  falling 
off  in  the  Rhodesian  Banket’s  dividend  income  from 
that  source,  hut  it  would  be  unwdse  to  assume  that  the 
company’s  profit  oh  share  realisations  will  be  main,- 
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tained  at  last  v  ear’s  rate.  The  directors,  therefore, 
seem  wise- — -looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  own  interests — in  trying  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,  and  get  their  fees  raised  from  £100 
to  £250  per  annum  each.  Recently  the  company  has 
made  good  progress,  and  has  joined  the  dividend  list, 
but  it  seems  rather  early  for  the  directors  to  ask  for 
their  fees  to  be  increased,  and  by  as  much  as  150  per 
cent,  in  one  jump.  The  board  must  not  forget  that 
it  was  nearly  five  years  from  the  inception  of  the  com¬ 
pany  before  the  first  dividend  was  paid.  Moreover, 
what  about  the  directors’  profit-sharing  arrangement? 
According  to  the  “  Mining  Year  Book,”  the  directors 
are  entitled  to  receive,  besides  their  fees,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  distributed  profits  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  in 
any  year,  the  maximum  for  extra  remuneration  being 
£3,000.  Shareholders  should  ascertain  whether  this 
arrangement  still  stands,  and  also  whether  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  in  the  event  of  the  fees  being  increased 
to  £250  per  annum  each.  If  it  is  still  in  force,  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  making  an  increase  in  the 
directors’  fees  as  is  proposed. 

Lake  View  Consols  Position. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  the  hopes  of  shareholders  in 
the  Lake  View  Consols  were  raised  by  news  of  ore  of 
good  value  having  been  struck  in  the  mine  at  depth. 
As  usual,  when  better  news  came  along  the  market 
quickly  ran  up  the  price  of  the  shares.  It  doubled  their 
value,  advancing  them  from  15s.  to  30s.  in  about  a 
week  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the  improvement 
in  the  mine  was  maintained,  and,  as  it  happened,  it 
proved  to  be  a  case  of  counting  chickens  before  they 
were  hatched.  On  looking  up  my  notes  published  at 
that  time,  I  find  that  I  suggested  the  market  was  over¬ 
doing  it.  I  trust  my  readers  did  not  help  themselves 
to  Lake  View  shares  when  they  were  in  the  region  of 
30s.,  as  they  did  not  long  maintain  that  level,  and  are 
now  back  to  £1  apiece. 

In  the  annual  report,  just  issued,  it  is  recalled  that 
the  rich  ore  proved  to  be  a  small  patch,  and  the 
general  managers  state  that  on  the  whole  development 
work  in  the  mine  was  disappointing.  As  regards 
financial  results,  however,  the  report  which  covers  the 
year  ended  June  30  last  makes  a  better  showing  than 
its  predecessor,  the  profit  being  £11,000  up  at  £33,075. 
This  is  due  to  a  larger  revenue  having  been  obtained 
from  the  treatment  of  accumulated  slimes.  A  dividend 
of  Is.  per  share  is  to  be  paid  next  month— the  same 
rate  as  for  the  previous  year — and  nearly  £13,000  is 
being  carried  forward,  as  compared  with  £4,000  a  year 
ago.  The  Lake  View  Consols  has  sold  its  Golden  Links 
shares,  but  retains  a  large  interest  in  the  Broken  Hill 
South  Blocks  and  the-  Burma  Mines,  and  shareholders 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  last-named  enterprise  is 
expected  to  be  on  a  profit-earning  basis  in  the  early 
part  of  next  year.  Lake  View  shares  have  speculative 
chances,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  company’s  outside 
interests,  bflt  do  not  appear  particularly  cheap  at  par. 

Industrials — Hudson’s  Bats’  Sharp  Fall— Carlton  and 
Hotel  Cecil'  Results — Gramophone  Slump. 

In  the  Industrial  market,  as  in  other  departments, 
the  tendency  of  quotations  generally  has  been  down¬ 
ward.  Among  land  shares  Western  Canadas  and 
Southern  Albertas  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but 
Hudson’s  Bays  have  been  decidedly  wreak,  and  the 
reports  of  important  developments  in  connection  with 
the  company’s  extensive  holdings  in  the  City  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  did  nothing  to  arrest  the  fall.  British  North 
Borneos  have  been  easier,  and  in  the  Egyptian  group 
various  small  relapses  have  occurred.  In  Pekins  and 
Shansis  there  has  been  a  continuance  of  the  gamble, 
manipulated  from  the  Continent,  in  which  the  prudent 
outsider  interests  himself  solely  as  a  spectator.  Textile 
shares  have  been  fairly  steady  and  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  division  only  a  few  slight  declines  occurred, 
while  Otis  Steel  advanced  on  the  improvement  shown 
by  the  report  just  issued.  In  the  Shipping  group  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  stock  was  unaffected  by 
the  interim  report.  No  accounts  are  presented  with 


this  report,  but  the  directors  state  that  the  business 
continues  to  show  considerable  development,  although 
owing  to  the  general  depression  in  shipping  there  has 
been  little  or  no  improvement  in  rates  of  freight.  In 
various  directions  the  company  is  still  exteiidiiig  its 
tourist  traffic.  Motor  shares  have  attracted  very  little 
attention,  but  Daimlers  and  Dunlops  have  recently 
shown  a  modest  advance. 

The  results  achieved  by  two  of  the  leading  London 
hotels  during  the  past  year  present  a  striking  contrast: 
The  Carlton  increases  its  dividend  from  5  to  6  per 
cent.,  places  £5,000  to  the  general  reserve  (making  the 
total  reserves  £139,578),  and  carries  forward  £6,813. 
Twelve  months  ago  nothing  was  added  to  the  general 
reserve,  and  the  balance  forward  was  only  £3,200.  The 
report  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Limited,  shows  that  the  gross 
business  for  the  year  ended  August  31  last  was 
£187,159,  a  decrease  of  £13,904  on  the  amount  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  trading  profit  was  £41,854,  as 
against  £42,787  in  1907-8  and  £58,308  in  1906-7. 
There  was,  too,  a  decrease  of  some  £6,000  in  the  amount 
brought  in,  and  the  directors  recommend  payment  of 
a  dividend  of  only  3  per  cent,  upon  the  Five  and  a  Half  . 
per  Cent.  Preference  shares.  This  brings  up  the  arrears 
on  the  Preference  shares  to  9  per  cent.  The  directors 
state  that  the  licence  duty  on  the  hotel  would  have 
been  increased  from  £60  per  annum  to  £5,305  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  original  proposal  had 
been  adopted,  but-  under  the  present  amended  section 
of  the  Finance  Bill  it  is  believed  that  the  charge  will 
be  about  £840  a  year.  The  report  of  the  Aerated  Bread 
Company  for  the  year  ended  September  30  shows  a 
net  profit  of  £53,269,  as  compared  with  £55,883  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  The-  dividend  is  at  the  same 
rate  of  27^  per  cent,  per  annum;,  and  the  amount  carried 
forward  is  £15,457,  as  against  £17,376  brought  into  the 
accounts.  There  was  a  larger  business  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  net  profit  is 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  rents,  local  taxation,  water 
charges,  and  the  exceptionally  high  price  of  flour.  . 

Another  heavy  falling  off  in  earnings  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Gramophone  Company,  the-  decrease  being 
attributed  by  the  directors  generally  to  depressed  trade  . 
conditions  and  competition  in  foreign  branches.  For 
the  year  ended  June  30  last,  the .  trading  profit  was 
only  £58,804  as  compared  with  £144,145  in  1907-8,  and 
£263,950  in  1906-7!  , 

V  t 

Rubber  Shares  Lower — Promising  Purchases. 

Against  last  week’s  universal  slump  not  even  the 
prosperous  rubber  market  could  prevail,  and  in  spite 
of  good  investment  buying  at  lower  prices  shares  are 
substantially  lower  on  the  week,  particularly  the  stocks 
which  enjoy  contango  facilities.  The  rubber  sales  at 
Mincing-lane  on  Tuesday  week  were,  however,  better 
than  ever.  Highlands  and  Yallombrosa  sheet  fetch¬ 
ing  9s.  7fd.  per  lb.  Borneo  shareholders  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  Sekong  (a.  Borneo  company  with 
some  eleven-year-old  trees)  obtained  9s.  5|d.  per  lb.  for 
its  produce.  This  is  a  “  bull  ”  point  for  Borneo  companies,- 
and  the  shares  of  the  planted  concerns,  such  as  Sekong 
(9s.  premium)  and  Beaufort  Borneo  (2s.  3d.  premium) 
are  among  the  cheapest  purchases  in  the  rubber  market. 
One  remarkable  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,'  and  that 
is  the  announcement  by  the  Klanang  Produce  Company 
that  it  has  sold  the  whole  of  its  1910  crop  for  7s.  8d. 
per  lb.  for  sheet  and  7s.  per  lb.  for  crepe.  The  average 
selling  price  for  1908  was  3s.  7^d.  per  lb.  The  dealers 
evidently  expect  no  great  fall  in  rubber  during  1910, 
and  this  means  that  the  producing  concerns  will  secure 
huge  profits  for  at  least  another  eighteen  months  or 
two  years. 

Dividend  announcements  continue  to  be  satisfactory. 
Lanadron  is  paying  10  per  cent,  interim,  Kuala  Lumpur 
20  pei*  cent,  for  the  year,  Anglo-Malay  12^  per  cent, 
interim ;  but  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  a 
severe  handling.  Mincing-lane  developed  more  “  nerves 
than  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  the  speculative  position 
in  the  House  is  by  no  means  serious.  The  Lane  has 
always  feared  a  sav/ve  qui  peut  position  when  the1  price 
of  rubber  began  to  tumble,  and  at  the  slightest  sign  of 
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a  fall  they  began  to  throw  stock  overboard.  New  issues 
and  the  outside  groups  of  shares  will  undoubtedly 
become  unsaleable,  and  holders  must  expect  to  nurse 
them  for  three  or  four  years  without  opportunities  of 
securing  profits.  When  rubber  production  overtakes 
the  demand,  then  the  long-<suffering  dealers  in  the 
commodity  who  have  suffered  anxiety  and  loss  during 
1909  will  obtain  their  revenge,  for  the  companies  will 
be  at  their  mercy. 

Shares  are  decidedly  cheap  to-day.  Selangors  were 
36s.  6d.  a  week  ago,  and  are  now  33s.  9d.,  with  a 
quarter’s  dividend  payable  next  month.  This  company 
is  worth  attention,  particularly  at  this  stage.  Last  year 
the  end  quarter  gave  72,329  lbs.,  against  113,767  lbs.  for 
the  preceding  nine  months,  and  a  bumper  harvest  is 
again  expected  between  now  and  Christmas.  The  total 
for  nine  months  this  year  is  already  228,127  lbs.  and  the 
capital  of  the  company  is  only  £30,000  in  2s.  fully-paid 
shares.  The  market  expects  the  sixpenny  quarterly 
dividends  will  be  increased. 

Anglo  Malays  at  14s.  3d.  cum  dividend,  Linggis 
at  22s.  9d.,  and  Kuala  Lumpurs  at  3f  cum  4s.  dividend 
make  a  quartette  of  dividend  payers,  which  should  prove 
excellent  investments  showing  a  big  capital  advance 
during  1910.  Malaccas  have  kept  remarkably  firm, 
even  at  their  high  quotation,  and  a  fresh  spurt  to  over 
£10  is  expected  when  the  Debenture  issue  appears. 
Among  the  second  division  of  good  rubber  companies 
earning  revenue  from  catch  crops,  I  think  Prye  Rubber 
and  Cocoanut  and  Bandar  Sumatra  have  become  promis¬ 
ing  purchases.  After  touching  6s.  6d.  premium,  Pryes 
have  receded  to  4s.  premium,  but  as  they  will  shortly 
be  listed  in  Paris  and  already  enjoy  Continental  atten¬ 
tion,  I  expect  to  see  them  recover  smartly.  The 
Bandar  shares  are  only  7s.  6d.  paid,  and  were  10s.  6d. 
premium  earlier  this  month,  so  that  to-day’s  price  of 
6s.  3d.  premium  shows  a  heavy  relapse.  A  new  issue, 
the  Jequie  Rubber  Syndicate  2s.  fully-paid  shares,  now 
selling  at  3s.  6d.  for  special  settlement,  will  come 
rapidly  into  favour.  This  is  a  Brazilian  plantation, 
and  at  present  forms  ah  exceptionally  attractive  South 
American  rubber  investment. 

Warnings  are  still  necessary  against  the  flood  of 
bucket-shop  literature  puffing  rubber  shares  of  com¬ 
panies  over-capitalised  and  badly  organised.  While 
there  are  so  many  excellent  concerns  of  great  merit 
yielding  regular  and  handsome  dividends,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  people  to  run  after  wdld-cats  pushed  by  out¬ 
side  brokers  and  possessing  hardly  a  rubber  tree  on 
their  worthless  estates. 

UNDERWRITING  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

More  philanthropic  than  ever  is  the  latest  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  British  and  Colonial  Trading  Syndicate, 
Limited.  In  circulars  got  up  as  letters  and  marked 

personal  and  private,”  but  sent  out  broadcast  to 
names  and  addresses  evidently  taken  from  an  out-of- 
date  directory,  the  Syndicate  invite  all  and  sundry  to 
join  them  “on  an  equal  basis  of  participation”  in 
underwriting  the  shares  of  a  company,  or  a  proposed 
company,  styled  Zinc  Properties,  Limited.  The  Syndi¬ 
cate  are  the  vendors  and  promoters  of  the  company, 
and  one  of  the  latter’s  directors  is  Mr.  Frank  Shumway 
Colton,  managing  director  of  the  Syndicate.  “  We  have 
no  doubt,”  the  Syndicate  writes,  “that  the  shares  will 
be  many  times  over  subscribed,  and  command  an  imme¬ 
diate  premium  when  offered  in  the  market.”  If  this  be 
so,  one  would  expect  the  Syndicate  to  sit  still  and 
pocket  in  due  course  the  ten  per  cent,  commission  for 
Which  they  have  underwritten  the  shares.  That  is  what 
ordinary  men  of  business  rvould  do,  but  Mr.  Colton  and 
his  colleagues  are  not  ordinary  men  of  business,  and 
instead  of  greedily  snatching  these  profits  for  themselves 
they  are  willing — nay,  anxious — to  hand  over  the  full 
ten  per  cent,  to  anybody  and  everybody  who  will  sign 
an  underwriting  contract  and  forward  the  required 
deposit.  Nobody  with  a  scrap  of  business  knowledge 
will  need  to  be  warned  against  benevolence  of  this  kind. 

“  To  thosb  who  feel  not  sufficiently  versed  in  under¬ 
writing  to  personally  engage  in  same,”  the  Syndicate 
offer  what  they  describe  as  “  our  Ten  per  Cent,  Partici¬ 


pating  Underwriting  Certificates.”  In  simpler  language 
the  offer  is  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
per  annum  on  money  lent  on  the  strength  of  these 
certificates.  This  makes  it  a  matter  of  public  interest 
to  mention  that  according  to  the  return  filed  at  Somerset 
House  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  concern  seeking  to 
borrow  money  in  this  way  for  its  underwriting  specula¬ 
tions  is  less  than  £1,300. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  authorised  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  £1,800,000  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  sixty-year  gold  bonds  of  the  Brazil 
Railway  Company,  which  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  U.S.A.  The  bonds,  which 
are  offered  at  92  per  cent.,  are  part  of  an  issue  of 
£3,500,000,  the  balance  of  £1,700,000  being  reserved 
for  Continental  issue.  The  company  was  formed  to 
consolidate  the  railways  in  Southern  Brazil  into  a 
■comprehensive  system,  joining  at  the  international 
boundaries  with  the  railways  of  Uruguay,  Argentine, 
and  Paraguay.  On  the  basis  of  the  earnings  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  present  annual  income 
of  the  company  is  put  at  £252,000,  which  would  show 
a  surplus  of  £94,500  over  the  amount  required  for  the 
service  of  the  bonds. 

The  Anglo-American  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  to  take  over  a  cold  storage  business, 
together  with  the  leasehold  and  freehold  property, 
plant,  machinery,  etc.,  at  Stoney-lane,  E.C.  The 
capital  is  £175,000,  divided  into  75,000  Six  per  Cent. 
Participating  Preference  shares  of  £1  each  and  100,000 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  Participating  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares,  of  which  50,000  are  now  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription,  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  shares  as 
to  capital,  and  after  payment  of  their  fixed  dividend 
will  be  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  profits 
in  each  year. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

a  Coupon,  ran  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box.”  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must :  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Sio;  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  1 make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication ;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  apptear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  brief, y  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  1  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Apex. — It  should  be  worth  retaining  for  a  higher  price. 
Francisco  1st. — By  exchanging  into,  say,  Mortgage  Company  of 
Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  you  would  get  at  least 
equally  good  security  and  a  rather  higher  return.  I 
would  suggest  this  exchange  in  place  of  the  one  yon 
mention.  Grange. — I  look  for  no  rise  at  present.  If  'you 
decide  to  hold  you  must  ibe  prepared  to  wait  awhile  for  a 
profit.  Reliability. — Well  secured.  Harvest. — I  am  afraid  imme¬ 
diate  prospects  are  not  oyer  bright,  and  cannot  confidently 
recommend  you  to  buy  more  just  now.  Coupon. — The  Five  per 
Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds  are  quoted  at  103.  They  are  fairly  well 
secured.  H.  F— You  might  realise,  dividing  the  proceeds 
between  Bahia  Blanca  and  North-Western  Railway  Four  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  debenture  stock.  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
Four  and  a  'Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  .and  Great  Northern 
Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Preferred  Ordinary.  Adenite. — You  must 
be  prepared  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  dividends.  As  a  specula¬ 
tion  the  shares  are  still  worth  keeping. 

Mines. 

Finan. — They  are  expected  to  go  better  eventually,  but  it  would 
be  as  well  to  secure  a  moderate  profit.  Props. — 1.  I  do  not  eare 
to  recommend  them.  There  is  too  much  “puffing”  going  on. 
2.  They  might  have  a  moderate  rise  in  an  active  market. 
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Biqwood.—l  and  4.  I  do  not  care  much  for  these.  2.  I  have  not 
seen  a  price.  3.  A  fair  speculative  holding.  All  mining  shares 
are  speculative.  T.  IF.  B  — If  you  see  a  small  profit,  better 
secure  it.  Lydgate. — 1.  The  profits  are  small  in  comparison  win 
the  capital.  Prospects  of  a  rise  depend  upon  whether  better  grade 
ore  is  developed  later  on.  2-4.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  either. 

5.  Amalgamated.  Caley.—l.  'Certainly,  the  company  is  heavily 
capitalised,  and  dividend  prospects  are  remote,  but  the  shares 
are  a  favourite  speculative  counter.  2.  I  do  not  expect  an  early 
dividend.  Hamburg— They  have  all  fallen  since  you  wrote,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  recommend  a  sale  now.  Wall. — 1  should  be 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  some  recovery  to  realise.  Berry 
Head— tl  know  of  no  reason  for  advising  a  purchase.  Market.— 
Better  leave  them  alone.  Dachs. — 1.  The  shares  seem  a  f air 
speculative  holding  for  dividends.  The  mine  is  not  on  the  Rand, 
and  I  have  not  seen  an  estimate  of  life.  2.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  these. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Loyal  Exchange. — 1.  Not  a  concern  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  2  and  4.  They  are  hopeful  speculative  lock-ups, 

but  may  not  have  much  early  advance.  3.  The  chances  are 
you  would  burn  your  fingers.  The  market  is  too  highly  manipu¬ 
lated.  Brown.— 1.  These  have  speculative  possibilities.  2.  I  do 
not  recommend  them.  Waver  ley. — 1.  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold. 
2-3.  Both  have  speculative  chances,  and  might  be  retained.  4. 
You  might  keep  them,  as  prospects  continue  good.  5.  One 
per  cent",  over  Bank  Rate  is  a  common  basis.  Go  to  your 
own  banker.  Lux. — a  and  b.  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold,  in 
hope  of  some  recovery  later  on.  c.  There  is  not  much  market 
interest  in  them,  but  they  seem  a  fair  speculative  holding  for 
dividends,  d  and  e.  Not  very  promising,  f.  A  hopeful  lock-up. 
g.  The  estates  are  the  most  doubtful.  As  speculative  holdings 
the  others  possess  fair  prospects-  of  going  higher  in  the  time 
named.  Lex.— 1.  Both  too  high  already.  2.  I  see  no  reason  to 
expect  much  advance  in  them.  3.  As  they  have  already  fallen  it 
might  be  as  well  to  retain.  They  are  a  fair  lock-up.  Alsaticus 
Gallus. — 1.  Chilian  Fives  of  1909  should  suit.  2.  Yes,  the  divi¬ 
dend  was  10  per  cent.  Fred. — 1.  I  am  afraid  prospects  of  a 
recovery  are  not  at  present  very  good.  If  you  decide  to  hold  for 
the  present  it  would  be  as.  well  perhaps  not  to  buy  more.  2.  I 
have  heard  no  reason  why  they  should  be  bought.  3.  They  should 
be  worth  buying  at  the  price.  4.  I  do  not  regard  the  shares  as 
specially  attractive.  Z7.  E.,  Eastbourne. — 1.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Interoceanic,  which  will  probably  go 
through,  the  stock  is  well  worth  holding.  2.  The  company  appears 
to  be  doing  all  right,  but  you  might  be  content  with  your  present 
holding.  The  fall  is  possibly  connected  with  recent  talk  of  a 
further  issue  of  capital.  Exeter. — I  do  not  care  for  either.  Would 
suggest  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred 
Ordinary,  or  River  Plate  Electricity  Five  per  Cent,  debenture 
stock.  Stourton  —  AM  sound.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  2  strike  me  as  the 
pick.  Edina. — 1.  Sound  enough,  but  look  pretty  generously 
valued.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  good  solid  things,  which  should  be 
retained.  With  regard  to  No.  5,  no  market  for  the  shares  exists 
in  'London.  The  company  had  a  good  record  up  to  1908,  but  the 
sudden  drop  in  the  dividend  for  that  year  did  not  look  well. 
No.  6  has  been  struggling  for  a  number  of  years,  but  latterly 
a  good  part  of  the  arrears  on  the  preference  has  been  cleared 
off.  and  by  exercising  continued  patience  the  ordinary  stock¬ 
holders  bid  fair  to  reap  their  reward.  Lex,  Inverness. — 1.  Hold 
for  a  better  market.  2.  With  regard  to  Bahia  Trams,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  paid  a  dividend, 
issued  any  accounts,  or  for  whose  shares  there  is  any  real  market. 
Leave  the  shares  for  your  enemies — if  you  have  any.  E.  B. — 

1.  A  buyer  of  the  debentures  does  not  get  the  deferred  coupon. 
You  should  inquire  of  your  broker  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
market  in  them.  2.  I  do  not  recommend  Nos.  2,  5,  or  6.  No.  3  has 
speculative  prospects.  With  regard  to  No.  4,  please  be  careful 
in  giving  the  exact  title  of  companies  inquired  about.  If  by 
United  States  Cable  you  mean  to  refer  to  the  shares  of  the  Direct 
United  States  Cable  Company,  I  may  say  I  regard  them  as  a 
sound  holding  of  the  kind.  Cement. — >1.  Yes.  2.  A  fair  selection 
among  shares  of  the  class.  3  and  4.  Better  hold  for  the  present. 
5.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  these,  but  they  might  be  advanced 
in  an  active  market.  Bosquet—  1.  You  want  what  most  people 
want,  but  which  it  is  very  hard  to  get  with  safety.  Mortgage 
Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  ‘Cent,  preferred  and  River  Plate 
Electricity  Five  per  Cent,  debenture  stock  give  4|  to  5  per  cent., 
and  are  very  sound.  2.  Not  bad  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  risk.  3.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  more.  The  shares  have 
lock-up  possibilities.  4.  In  view  oi  the  statements  at  the  meeting 
last  week,  a  purchase  would  appear  a  fair  speculation.  Of  course, 
those  who  get  a  big  yield  must  expect  some  risk.  G.  W. — 1.  I 
was  not  altogether  struck  with  the  prospectus,  which  failed  to 
give  a  valuation  of  the  properties  taken  over  or  of  past  earnings. 
You  might  see  if  your  broker  can  get  a  price  for  the  shares. 

2.  Croat  Northern  preferred  looks  cheap.  The  turn  in  Great 
Easterns  will  probably  come  later,  but  it  will  need  big  economies 
to  offset  completely  the  drop  in  gross  earnings  this  half  year. 
S.  G. — I  do  not  care  much  for  No.  7,  and  think  No.  10  are  pretty 
fully  valued,  but  the  other  mining  shares  should  have  some 
improvement  in  a  good  market  and  I  would  hold.  Both  Nos.  8 
and  9  should  recover  before  long.  Boy. — 1.  A  moderate  further 
purchase  might  be  made.  2.  I  prefer  No.  1.  With  regard  to 
No.  3,  the  outlook  is  so  dubious  that  1  should  advocate  getting 
out.  4.  No.  5.  At  present  price  a  further  purchase  seems  worth, 
making.  6.  You  might  retain  your  present  holding,  but  I  think 
the  additional  money  could  be  employed  more  hopefully  than  in 
these  shares.  Nemo. — 1.  Bankets  were  “ex  rights  ”  (4s.)  on 
August  3,  and  General  Minings  were  quoted  “ex  div.”  (Is.)  on 
June  11.  2.  At  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  paid  in  August. 
Price  on  August  9  401  ex  div.  Pincers. — Since  the  dividend 


for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  declared  the  monthly  profits 
have  fallen  off,  and  unless  there  is  a  marked  improvement  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  10  per  cent,  rate  is  not  likely  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  purchase  of  the  shares  would  be  speculative.  2.  I 
should  prefer  Princess.  3.  The  bonds  and  industrials  are  rather 
speculative,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  advise  a  sale  immediately.  The 
mining  shares  are  a  rather  risky  holding,  and  you  had  better  be 
content  to  secure  a  small  profit.  4.  You  could  not  expect  to 
get  them  at  par  when  they  were  quoted  as  you  state.  They  were, 
however,  obtainable  at  your  price  last  week.  Builder. — 1.  Now 
too  high  in  comparison  with  ‘Selangor  and  Anglo- Malays,  which 
I  prefer  since  last  week’s  fall  in  prices.  2.  A  pure  speculation. 

3.  A  hopeful  lock-up.  4.  There  has  been  talk  lately  of  a  further 
capitalising  of  the  reserve  fund.  5  and  6.  I  should  prefer  Knight 
Centrals  to  those  you  name.  B.  T .  N . — Nos.  1  and  4  might 
be  kept  as  speculations  in  hope  of  some  improvement  later  on, 
but  I  do  not  care  for  Nos.  2  and  3.  5.  They  should  reach  30s. 

by  June,  and  pay  you  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  your  purchase  price. 
Unicorn. — 1.  A  full  subscription  was  secured.  As  a  5  per  cent, 
investment  it  is  a  fair  venture,  but  do  not  expect  share  activity 
for  four  or  five  years.  I  prefer  the  big  producers,  who  are 
selling  rubber  now.  ‘Selangor,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Anglo-Malay, 
Linggi.  2.  I  still  think  them  a  hopeful  lock-up.  II am. — 1.  I  do 
not  care  to  recommend  the  shares.  The  publication  mentioned  js 
run  in  connection  with  a  bucket-shop.  2.  ISee  notes  on  rubber 
shares  in  another  column.  Litchurcli. — 1.  See  “Insurance.”  2. 
You  are  asking  a  trifle  too  much  to-  get  with  safety.  The  following, 
giving  reasonably  good  security,  return  from  4-|  to  5  per  cent.  : — - 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  ‘Cent.  Preferred,  National 
Railways  of  ‘Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds, 
and  River  Plate  Electricity  Five  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock. 
IF.  IF. — 1.  Cannot  recommend,  as  it  is  over-capitalised  and 
practically  boycotted  by  Mincing  Lane  and  Stock  Exchange ; 
immediate  prospects  very  discouraging.  2.  They  are  being 
talked  higher  in  some  quarters,  but  a  purchase  would  be  very 
much  of  a  speculation. 

Miscellaneous. 

Orlando. — 1-2.  ‘See  notes  in  another  column.  3  and  4.  I  do  not 
see  much  attraction  in  either  just  now.  Gerum. — A  fair  part 
of  the  arrears  referred  to  should  come  into  this  year’s  accounts, 
but  how  much  must  be  left  for  the  report  to  show. 

I  think  some  increase  in  the  dividend  is  probable.  T.  B.  0., 

.  Southall. — The  prospectus  is  full  of  glowing  estimates,  but  con¬ 
tains  very  little  else.  It  is  not  a-  venture  in  which  I  sboukl  care 
to  hazard  money.  Widow. — I  am  afraid  prospects  of  a  recovery 
are  not  good,  and  would  be  inclined  to  take  what  I  could  get 
for  them.  Betsy. — Your  desire  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  The 
trouble  is  that  shares  offering  prospects-  of  a  big  advance  must 
contain  the  element  of  speculation  in  a  large  degree,  whereas  a 
man  with  £-150  ought  not  to  speculate.  To  put  it  another  way,  a 
security  that  is  safe  is,  as  a  rule,  priced  at  pretty  well  its  true 
value.  *  If  you  are  content  to  grasp  the  substance  rather  than  hunt 
after  what  may  prove  a  shadow,  I  would  suggest  Lyons  Five 
per  ‘Cent.  Preference.  B.  C .— At  present  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  very  definite  opinion,  but  you  might  keep  the  shares  for  the 
next  report-.  Commissioner. — Not  a  first-class  investment,  but-  the 
debenture  interest  has  so  far  been  more  than  covered,  and  I  do 
not  recommend  a  sale  at  the  current  price.  Jinney.—l.  The 
organ  of  a  bucket-shop.  I  do  not  know  a  paper  at  the  price  that 
would  suit  you.  2.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  and  against 
the  system,  "but  it  is  practised  by  outsiders  whom  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend.  3.  I  fail  to  grasp  the  attraction  of  such  a  method.  The 
last  thing  desirable  in  speculation  is  cast-iron  methods.  The  man 
who  makes  money,  or,  -at  any  rate,  who  loses  least,  is  the  man 
who  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  they  arise. 

4.  I  really  cannot  discuss  in  this  column  a  matter  upon  which 
I  have  dilated  to  the  extent  of  a  column  and  more  at  a  time  in 
many  recent  issues.  If  you  have  missed  reading  these  articles 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  it  is  not  without  very  solid  reasons 
that  I  urge  the  public  to  deal  only  through  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  5.  Prospects  doubtful.  If  the  stock  climbs,  it 
will  be  on  the  shoulders  of  others;  it  has  precious  few  merits 
of  its  own.  A  Spinster. — The  debentures  should  turn  out  all 
right,  though  to  date  the  company  has  been  working  at  a  loss. 

I  should  hardly  advise  you  to  touch  the  Ordinary.  Emeritus.— 
It  has  paid  big  dividends,  but  the  drawback  with  these  very 
small  concerns  -is  that  there  is  no  market  to  get  out  on  should 
matters  go  wrong  at  any  time.  Deccan. — In  view  of  the  concern  #■ 
recent  unfortunate  experiences,  better  go  elsewhere.  Crei.—li 
held,  they  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  gamble.  Hunbre 
Fosia—  Sorry,  but  I  do  not  recall  having  heard  of  the  concern. 
Are  you  sure  any  public  issue  has  been  made?  Athaneum. — 

1.  I  should  think  the  present  rubbish  price  is  a  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  won’t.  2.  Impossible  for  me  to  say.  Jinkee.—l 
attach  no  importance  to  the  statement.  It  is  probably,  intended 
to  serve  as  an  indirect  puff  of  the  shares  of  a  company  interested 
in  the  invention.  Epizoa. — 1.  A  scheme  too  complicated  to 
describe  here.  It  will  probably  be  suppressed  under  the  Lotteries 
Act.  2.  It  is  a  new  concern,  which  has  yet  to  prove  its  dividend¬ 
paying  capacity.  3.  No.  4.  Am  afraid  the  market,  if  any,  is 
very  limited.-  You  evidently  missed  my  pointed  criticisms  of 
both  the  Investment  Registry,  Ltd.,  and  Alagoas  bonds. 
Shewn.— The  rapidly  declining  profits  sufficiently  explain  tne 
fall.  Better  get  out.  Cymric.—  1.  A  fair  speculative  lock-up. 

2.  You  might  select  California  Oil.  Nile.—Whey  have  had  a 
fair  rise  since  I  first  recommended  them.  In  the  last  week  or 
two  prices  have  come  back  in  sympathy  with  stocks  geneialfv, 
but  I  regard  the  decline  as  temporary.  On  falls  ihe  $hares_ already 
recommended  are  worth  picking  up.  Otter.— I  am  airapl  I  cann 
undertake  to  arbitrate.  You  had.  better  be  gmded  by  your  solici¬ 
tor,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  the 
proceedings.  S.  P.—lf  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  the  business 
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was  being  carried,  on  by  the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased, 
obviously  .your  claim  should  be  made  against  his  estate.  .  However, 
fou  should  consult  a  solicitor.  Bulb. — No.'  Zajazig.-^ My  views 
are  unfavourable.  It  is  a  one-man  concern,  and  no  balance-sheet 
has  ever  been  published.  Newark,  0-urn ,  Recuperator,  C.  D., 
O.  IF.,  A.  M ,  II.,.  and  others.  .  gee  article  in  another  column 
concerning  the  National  Share  Exchange".  Hard-up.'—  Have 
nothing' to'db,  withythp  concern  in  question.  A.tax— Thanks  for 
correspondence.  I  have  repeatedly  exposed  the  London  Scottish 
Stock  Exchange  as  coyer  snatchers  of  the  very  worst  type. 
Reader. — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  throwing,  good  money  after  bad 
to  sue,  but.  if  your  solicitors  would  communicate  with  me  I  could 
put  them,  in  touch  with  others  acting  against  the  same  firm.  Seo 
note  in  another  column.’  0.  IE. — See  rule  as  to  coupon.  Ticklers. 
—1-2..  I  do  "not  recommend  either.  3.  They,  are  not  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  4.  My  information  is  insufficient  to 
enable  me, to  express  an  opinion.  Ignoramus  and  Ailsa  'Craig .— 
Over-capitalised,  but,  with  insufficient’ working  capital  to  plant 
their  large  acreage ;  must  ultimately  reconstruct  or  issue  deben¬ 
tures,  and  touting  by  the  outside  fraternity  is  proof  that  the 
vendors  are  trying  to  clear  out.  Ordsall. — 1.  Yes,  for  the  Sekong, 
a  Borneo  company,  has  sold  rubber  as  high  as  9s.  5|d .  per  lb. 
2.  Financier  and  BidUonist.  3.  Has  only  just  gone  to  allotment. 
4.  Prye  Rubber,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  British  N.  Borneo. 
Speculator.—  1.  It  is  a  rag  run  in  the  interests  of  the  Spiegel  and 
other  bucket-shops.  2-3.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  4.  See 
notes  on  rubber  (shares  in  another  column.  Interested.— Thanks ; 
I  may  refer  to  them  in  an  early  issue.  S.  J.  It. — ‘One  of  them 
is  new,  and. shall  be.  noticed  in  due  course.  L.  R.  O. — The  United 
Stock  and  (Share  Corporation  is  a  bucket-shop  of  the  shadiest  typo. 

‘  '  VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 

.  «o»  ■■  ■-  ’  ~ 

This  Assurance  .Companies  Bill  —  Publicity  v.  Statb 
Control— Unwise  Provisions  in  Regard  to  Lloyd’s- 
False  Position  for  the  Board  of.  Trade  —  The 
Eighth  Schedule  Should  be  Omitted. 

Til  HE  Assurance  Companies  Bill  is  a  very  useful 
X  measure,  which,  if  it  were  passed,  would  put  an 
end  to  a  good  many  abuses  which  are  at  present 
rampant. .  Although  in  regard  to  most  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  it  is  reasonably. -safe  to  predict  that  they  will  not 
achieve  their  intended  purpose,  but  will  tend  to  produce 
some  unexpected  results,  there  is  experience-  to  show- 
tliat  a  measure  on  the  lines  of  the  present  Bill  .will  be 
distinctly  beneficial.  This  Bill  is  modelled  on  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act  of  1870,  which  was  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  :  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1870  was 
passed  there  were  a  large  number  of  rotten  and  bogus 
life  offices  in  existence,  which  rapidly  disappeared. 
One  chibf  cause  of  this  was  that  all  life  assurance  com¬ 
panies  were  compelled  to  render  annual  accounts  and 
balance-sheets  and  periodical  valuation  returns  to. the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  publicity  proved  fatal  to  unsound 
and  insolvent  companies.  Unlike  the  legislation  in  the 
United  States’  and  on  the  Continent,  the  English  Act 
left  the  companies  free  to  conduct  their  business  how¬ 
ever  they  chose,  merely  insisting  upon  statements,  more 
or  less  full  and  adequate,  of  -what  they  were  doing. 
The  effective  power  of  competition  came  into  play,  and, 
for  the  good  of  everybody,  the  inferior  companies  either 
became  better  or  passed  out  of  existence  by  a  process  of 
absorption  into  stronger  companies. 

In  other  countries  State  Departments  were  given  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  the  assurance  companies ; 
these  Departments  make  the  valuations  of  the  assets' 
and  liabilities  of  the  companies,  send  officials  to  the 
offices  to  go  through  the  companies’  books,  regulate 
the-  character  of  the  investments  that  may  be  made, 
insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  policies  that  may  be 
issued,  and  prescribe  the  basis  of  valuation  which  is 
to  be  employed.  In  this  way  it  is  thought  to  provide 
security  for  the  policy-holders,  but  the  converse  of 
what  was  expected  has  taken  place.  The  public  is  led 
•to  believe  that  its  interests  are  being  well  looked 
after  by  the  State,  with  the  result  that  the  public  does 
■not  look  after  itself,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  com¬ 
panies  which  are  in  this  way  under  State  control  are 
less  good,  both  as  regards  financial  security  and  profit¬ 
earning  powers,  than  the  British  offices  which  are  free 
io  conduct  their  business  how  they  choose. 

An  instructive  example  of  what  happens  when  an 
insurance  company  wants  to  make  itself  stronger  aed 


better  than  the  State  Department  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  has  recently  come  to  my  notice.  One  company  in 
assigning  values  to  assets  put  them  down  at  prices 
which  it  was  entirely  certain  they  would  fetch  at  any 
time,  and  in  duo  course  these  assets  were  valued  by 
the  State  Department,  who  decided  they  were  worth 
about  £2,000,000  more  than  the  company  put  them 
down  at;  accordingly  the  securities  have-  to  he  written 
up  in  price,  with  the  possibility — perhaps  not  the 
probability —  that-  in  some  future  year  when  market 
prices  rule  low  they  may  have  to  be  written  down,  so 
tending  to  cause  a  temporary  falling-off  in  the  bonus, 
which  will  he  disappointing1  to  policy-holders.  This 
tends  to  unstable  finance.  Part  of  the  excellence  of 
the  best  British  offices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
securities  increase  in  value  they  are  not  normally 
written  up,  but  when  they  decrease  they  are  written 
down.  Should  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  occur  the  -securi¬ 
ties  which  stand  in  the  books  of  the  company  above 
their  market  value  can  be  written  up,  and  in  this  way, 
among  others,  a  condition  of  stable  excellence  is  arrived 
at,  which  is  most  advantageous  for  everybody.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  the  British  method  of  freedom 
with  publicity  produces  much  better  results  than  the 
American  and  Continental  method  of  State  control. 

.  The  Assurance  Companies  Bill,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  may  pass  the 
House  of  Commons  this  session,  if  there  is  not  much 
opposition  to  it,  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  lines 
of  freedom  with  publicity  as  the  Life  Assurance  Com¬ 
panies  Act  of  1870.  The  present  Bill,  however,  applies 
hot  only  to  life  offices,  but  to  fire,  accident,  and 
employers  liability  insurance  companies,  and  to  bond 
investment  or  house-purchase  companies  as  well.  Tt 
also  contains  some  special  and  useful  provisions  in 
regard  to  industrial  assurance.  As  concerns  all  these 
matters,  the  Bill  is  essentially  good,  though  capable  of 
improvement  in  certain  details.  Still,  it  had  better 
pass  this  session  without  these  minor  alterations  than 
not  pass  this  session  at  all,  and  it  seems  impossible  for 
it  to  become  law  unless  it  is  generally  agreed  to. 

The  Bill  provides  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  a  member 
of  Lloyd’s  or  any  other  association  of  underwriters. 
Lloyd’s  is  dealt  with  in  the  Eighth  Schedule  to  the 
Bill  in  a  way  that  seems  to  me  entirely  mistaken. 
Underwriters  who  transact  life  assurance,  employers 
liability  insurance,  or  bond  investment  business  must 
make  a  deposit  of  £2,000  for  each  class  of  business 
and  furnish  a  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trade-  showing 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  business.  In  the 
original  Bill  similar  conditions  apply  to  fire  and  to 
accident  business,  but  for,  some  inscrutable-  reason  the 
House  of  Lords  introduced  an  alternative  method  -of 
procedure  in  regard  to  fire  business  and  practically 
dropped  accident  business  out  of  the  schedule  alto¬ 
gether.  The  new  clauses  are  so  clumsily  drawn  that  it 
is  charitable  to  assume  that  they  do  not  represent  tho 
real  intentions  of  the  House  of  Lords.  So  far  as -the 
meaning  of  the  new  clauses  can  be  gathered,  the  main 
thing  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  becomes  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  underwriters  give  some  sort  of 
shadowy  security  for  being  able  to  meet  their  liabilities, 
and  it  is  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  depute 
this  task  to  the  committee  of  Lloyd’s.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  provision  in  this  Eighth  Schedule 
which  is  not  already  imposed  upon  individual  under¬ 
writers  by  the  committee  of  Lloyd’s,  so  that  if  this 
Eighth  Schedule  becomes  law  policy-holders  will  not  he 
one  whit  the  better  off  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Bill  in  this  respect  is 
doing  nothing  whatever  for  the  benefit  of -policy-holders 
insured  at  Lloyd’s,  but  is  doing,  something  to  their 
detriment  :  the  Bill  is  giving  the  public  to  understand 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  looking  after  the  under- . 
writers,  Avho  may  be  trusted  simply  because  they  are 
supposed  to  he  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  No 
information  of  any  sorb  or  kind  is  to  be  made  public 
about  the  underwriters,  although  full  details  are  to  be 
published  about  the  affairs  'of  assurance  companies. 
Thus  in  two  important  respects  the  Eighth  Schedule 
departs  from  the  principle  hitherto  adopted  by  British 
legislation  in  regard  to  insurance.  As  regards  under- 
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writers,  the  principle  of  publicity  is  expressly  excluded, 
the  principle  of  supervision  is  nominally  introduced, 
but  it  is  supervision  of  a  shadowy  and  illusory  kind. 

I  had  an  article  about  Lloyd’s  some  time  ago,  in 
Which  I  explained  that  Lloyd’s  as  an  institution  is 
rightly  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  it  may  now 
be  added  that  the  Committee  has  been  doing  much  in 
recent  times  to  see  that  every  individual  member  of 
it  affords  the  Committee  some  evidence  of  solvency, 
but  there  remains  the  fact  that  people  insuring  with 
Lloyd’s  are  trusting  to  the  promises  of  unknown  indi¬ 
viduals  to  indemnify  them  against  loss.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  entirely  inappropriate  basis  on  which  to 
conduct  insurance.  Underwriters  may  be,  and  indeed 
are ,  honest,  and  often  wealthy  men;  they  are,  however, 
engaged  in  a  business  that  is  exceptionally  liable  to 
runs  of  ill-luck,  which  may  render  any  individual 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Large  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  with  vast  funds  and  widely  spread  risks,  are 
proof  against  a  rapid  succession  of  claims  which  might 
break  an  individual;  besides  which,  it  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  many  underwriters  fail  to  display  the  caution 
that  characterises  the  operations  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  To  a  great  extent  the  big  fire  offices  get  the 
pick  of  the  business,  and  the  most  speculative  risks 
find  their  way  to  Lloyd’s.  On  the  whole,  the  Eighth 
Schedule  provides  that  where  publicity  is  most  needed 
there  shall  be  no  publicity ;  and  that  where  the  security 
is  least  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be  trusted  by  the 
public  to  say,  or  to  leave  it  to  the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s 
to  say,  that  the  security  is  adequate.  The  Committee 
of  Lloyd’s  does  what  it  can  in  this  direction  already, 
and  will  do  no  more  if  the  Eighth  Schedule  is  passed. 
I  feel  strongly,  therefore,  that  this  schedule  should  be 
omitted  from  the  Bill.  It  does  policy-holders  no  good  ; 
by  proyiding  for  the  exclusion  of  publicity  it  is  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill;  it  commits 
a  Government  Department  to  the  giving  of  a  worthless 
certificate  of  the  security  of  each  individual  under¬ 
writer,  which  would  surely  be  used  by  underwriters  to 
encourage  confidence  which  lacked  justification ;  and 
it  tends  to  put  underwriters  in  a  favoured  position  as 
compared  with  insurance  companies,  whose  financial 
security  is  infinitely  greater. 

When  my  correspondents  ask  me  about  the  security 
or  the  relative  merits  of  different  insurance  companies 
I  am  in  a  position  to  express  a  rational  opinion  upon 
the  point;  when  they  ask  me  about  the  security  or 
merits  of  individual  underwriters  at  Lloyd’s,  I  have  to 
say  now,  and  I  shall  have  to  say  if  the  Eighth  Schedule 
becomes  law,  that  I  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  I  may  hear  gossip  more  or  less  trust¬ 
worthy  about  the  financial  standing  of  various  groups 
of  underwriters;  the  majority  of  the  public  are  more 
ignorant  than  I  am,  and  this  condition  of  agnosticism 
seems  to  me  entirely  inappropriate  in  matters  of  insur¬ 
ance.  Wherefore  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this 
Eighth  Schedule  should  be  left  out  of  the  Bill. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[ Inquiries  on  the  subject,  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
l  y  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth,] 

L.  T .  The  policy  you  want  is  the  Guaranteed  Option  Policy, 
issued  by  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office.  Traveller,  Dorset.— 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  terms  for  amalgamation  are  as  good 
as  they  should  be  for  the  policy-holders  of  the  Rock,  as  I  explained 
on  July  28.  At  the  same  time  both  companies  are  entirely  sound, 
and  you  would  only  be  likely  to  lose  by  surrendering  your  policy! 
Trebor. — All  three  companies  are  good,  but  on  the  whole  No.  1 
is  best,  and  No.  3  is. second.  Phryne. — 1.  The  best  information 
of  the  kind  you  want  is  to  be  found  in  Bourne’s  Insurance  Direc¬ 
tory.  2.  For  this  particular  policy  no  proprietary  office  gives 
such  good  terms  as  the  best  of  the  mutual  offices.  3.  The  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan  does  not  void  the  policy;  the  'essential  thing  is 
to  have  insurable  interest  at  the  time  the  policy  is  taken  out. 
Carlton.- — I  think  the  company  you  mention  is  fairly  sound,  but 
yon  oould  effect  your  assurance  to  much  better  advantage  'else¬ 
where.  Angleterre- — 'Having  paid  for  so  long,  you  had  better 
continue  the  payment  of  premiums.  On  the  whole,  the  company 
may  be  trusted  to  meet  its  liabilities  as  they  become  due.  Salaga. 
—  I  am  not  absolutely  certain,  but  I  think  the  answer  is  yes. 
Tunics. — 1.  The  security  is  firet-ckss.  2.  It  gives  you  a  good 

For  Insurance  Announcements,  see  pages  ii.  and  iii.  of 
cover. 


return  for  your  money.  3.  It  is  a  Colonial  office,  but  subject  to 
English  law,  and  you  may  assure  in  it  with  complete  'confidence. 
Ushers. — The  best  office  for  your  purpose  is  the  Eagle  Insurance 
YjUdWW  Bonus.  The  company  you  ask  about  is  a.  respectable 
little  office,  but  you  would  do  far  l  etter  in  the  Temperance  section 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Institution. 
A.  F.  I  hope  to  comment  next,  weak  on  the  papers  you  have 
sent  me.  Riches.  You  have  made  a  good  choice,  and  may  feel 
absolutely  comfortable  and  confident  that  everything  is  all  right. 
TAtchurch.  1.  Probably  the  Ocean  Accident,  of  Moorgate-etreet,  is 
best  for  you.  See  if  they  will  give  you  the  policy  you  want.  2. 
k®®  ,  Vigilant’s  Letter  Box.”  Provisioned'. — Unless  your 
wife’s  income  ceases  with  her  death  I  do  not  see  why  you  want 
to  insure  her  life.  Your  best  plan  is  to  call  at  the' local  office 
of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  and  take  the  advice  of  tho 
manager  there  as  to  tho  policy  most  suitable  teyour  circumstances. 
I  should  judge  that  whole  life  assurance,  subject  to  a  limited 
number  of  premiums,  is  best  for  you. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- K>« - - 

Baldwins,  Limited. 

ilie  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  com¬ 
pany  was  held  on  the  21sl  insfc.  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham. 
Oolonel  John  Roper  Wright  (Chairman)  presided,  and  the  other 
directors  present  were  Messrs.  Stanley  Baldwin,  M.P.  (Vice- 
Ghainnan),  R.  Beck,  S.  L  Dore,  W.  C.  Wright,  and  A.  I.  R. 
Butler. 

Ihe  reports  showed  profits  on  manufacturing  and  trading 
accounts,  amounting  to  £157,620,  and  recommended  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  Chairman  said  he  felt 
sure  that,  considering  the  general  complaints  of  the  trade  of 
last  year,  the  shareholders  would  consider  the  report  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Ihis  year  £-.0,000  had  been  carried  to  the  reserve  as 
compared  with  £30,000  last  year,  making  a  total  of  £150,000, 
and  the  carry -forward  was  £36,599,  which  was  £7,508  more  than 
last  year.  The  dividend  payable  on  the  Ordinary  shares  would 
be  5  per  cent.,  the  same  as  last  year,  and  considering  that  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  net'profits  miuht  have  justified  a 
larger  dividend,  and  that  the  directors  and  their  families  held 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  shares,  it  would  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  they  had  had  special  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
company.  1  he  works  had  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  an  ample  sum  had  been  allowed  for  depreciation. 
It  was  to  be  noted  that  £28,078  had  been  taken  out  of  the  profits 
for  .alterations,  improvements  and  developments  of  mines.  The 
collieries  were  developing  into  a  profit-earning  condition,  and  were 
sure  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  business.  As  they  were 
aware,  the  head  office  had  been  removed  to  Swansea,  which  the 
directors  considered  a  wise  course  in  the  interests  of  the  company. 
For  a  long  time  the  directors  had  discussed  the  question  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  semi-finished  material  which  was  the  product  of  the 
South  Wales  branch,  with  the  result  that  they  bad  obtained  on 
long  lease  a  large  and  excellent  site  contiguous  to  the  new  King’s 
Dock  at  Swansea,  and  were  now  laying  down  tin-plate  mills, 
which  would  take  much  of  the  material  it  was  desired  to  finish. 
How  far  this  would  be  extended  would  depend  upon  the  future. 
To  provide  means  for  these  extensions  and.  for  the  future,,  the 
directors  thought  it  advisable  to  take  powers  to  raise  money  by 
means  of  additional  Debenture  stock.  A  meeting  of  the  DAieii- 
ture  stock  holders  was  accordingly  held  and  the  necessary  sanction 
obtained  to  the  issue  of  a  further  £250,000  of  Debenture  stock, 
ranking  pari  passu  with  the  existing  stock.  One  of  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement  was  that  the  first  offer  should  be  made  to  tho 
existing  Debenture  stock  holders  at  par.  They  responded  to  the 
satisfactory  amount  of  upwards  of  £65,000,  which  was  gratifying; 
as  showing  confidence  in  the  directors’  policy.  There  remained  a 
balance  in  round  figures  of  £185,000,  which  would  be  subsequently 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  the  directors  thought  most  suitable  in  the 
interests  of  the  company.  The  directors  regretted  to  report  the 
death  of  iMr.  Ascherson,  a  trustee  for  the  Debenture  stock  holders 
from  the  inception  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Vassa.r  Smith,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Lloyds  Bank,  having  consented  to  fill  the  vacancy,  had 
been  duly  appointed. 

Mr.  .Stanley  Baldwin,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  as  recom¬ 
mended,  was  declared. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada. 

Presiding  at  the  half-yearly  general  meeting,  held  on  the  21st 
inst.  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson 
pointed  out  that  the  depression  of  1908  had  extended  far  into  the 
year  1909,  and  had  affected  the  figures  which  they  Were  then  con¬ 
sidering  He  could,  however,  point  out  with  some  satisfaction 
that,  since  the  openeing  of  the  current  six  months,  there  had 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  business  of  the  company,  ro 
that  when  they  came  to  the  next  meeting  the  results  of  the  lull 
year  should  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders.  There  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  that  would  be  so.  One  of  the  rtioc  t 
satisfactory  features  of  the  past' half-year  was  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  transportation,  which  was  more  than  one-half  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  company,  showed  a  reduction  of  no  less  than 
£100,949.  The  gross  receipts  had  amounted  to  £2,866,468,  as. 
compared  with  £2,854,787,  while  the  working  expenses  were 
£2,079,196,  as  compared  with  £2,069  Y. 4.  The  net  traffic  receipts 


-were  £787,271,  as  compared  with  £785,643,  ; and  the  total  net 
revenue  was  £845,364,  as  compared  with  £731,905  m  the  corre¬ 
sponding  half  of  last  year.  There  were  to  be  added  to  this  latter 
figure  amounts  received  from  the  International  BndBe  Co 
T>anv  and  interest  on  various  bonds  and  securities,  bringing  tne 
net  revenue  receipts  up  to  £962,201,  which  compared  with 
£905  671  The  passengers  carried  numbered  4, oil, too,  an.  in¬ 
crease  of  17,120,  and  the  freight  amounted  to  7,506,806  tons,  an 
increase  of  283,806.  The  average  fare  per  passenger  showed  a 
decrease  of  1.22d.,  and  the  average  Tate  per  ton  was  1.51  d.  the 
working  expenses  amounted  to  71.06  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  as  compared  with  71,03  per  cent.  Sir  Charles  spoke  at 
considerable  length  on  the  results  of  his  recent  visit  to  Canada, 
and  gave  the  impressions  he  had  formed  as  to _  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  their  great  undertaking  in  the  North-West.  The 
one  blot,  he  said,  was  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  he  feared  that 
as  a  consequence  of  that  scarcity  it  wrould  be  impossible  to  finis  l 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  by  December,  1911,  as  bad  been 
hoped.  At  present  the  chief  labour  source  was  Italy  and  bcan- 
dinavia  and  he  urged  that  more  labour  should  go  out  from  this 
country.  Nothing  could  excel  the  advantages  of  the  site  which  had 
been  selected  for  their  western  terminus.  Prince  Rupert,  which 
he  foreshadowed  would  become  one  of  the  big  cities  of  the  iuture. 
Already  along  the  line  between  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg  home¬ 
steads  were  dotted  on  what  two  years  ago  had  been  a  desert. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  could  be  seen  under  cultivation, 
and  crops  had  already  been  harvested.  In  every  direction  the 
impression  he  received  was  one  of  great  promise.  In  conclu- 
sio;n,  Sir  Charles  spoke  of  his  retirement  from  the  oince  of 
President.  He  stated  that  in  the  year  1853,  when  the  Grand 
Trunk  was  formed,  a  board  was  constituted  in  Canada,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  members,  with  a  financial  committee  of  six 
members  in  London,  and  the  bead  of  the  board  in  Canada  was 
designated  President,  while  the  chief  executive  officer  was  known 
as  general  manager.  After  the  hoard,  foi’  very  good  and  sufn- 
cient  reasons,  was  removed  from  Montreal  to  London  in  loo^, 
no  change  was  made  in  these  designations,  and  that  had  remained 
the  case  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  was  now  thought  by 
the  board  that  there  should  be  a  change,  and  that  the  chief 
executive  officer  in  Canada  should  he  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  executive  officers  of  all  the  other  Canadian  and  American  rail- 
ways.  Mr.  Hays  was  highly  respected  in  Canada,  and  it  was  nn- 
important  to  him  what  his  designation  was,  but  it  ras  only 
fair  that  he  should  have  the  same  status  as  the  other  executive 
officers  and  in  future  it  was  proposed  to  call  him  President, 
while  Mr.  Smithers,  who  would  succeed  to  his  (Sir  .  Charles  s) 
position,  would  be  called  Chairman.  He  hoped  he  might  some¬ 
times  be  remembered  as  having  taken  a.  part  a  prominent  pait, 
perhaps — in  the  regeneration  and  development  of  the  company 
— (hear,  hear) — and  especially  as  an  earnest  promoter  of  that 
great  undertaking  which  was  now  rap  dly  approaching  comple¬ 
tion.  (Applause.)  , 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  eulogy  of  the  services  of  Sir  Charles,  hut  a  proposal  to 
grant  him  a  pension  of  £1,500  met  with  strong  opnosition,  and 
some  rather  wild  scenes  followed.  An  amendment  deferring  the 
consideration  of  the  pension  was  carried,  but  a  poll  was.  de¬ 
manded,  and  subsequently  this  was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
pension. 

Malacca  Rubber  Plantations. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Malacca  Rubber  Plan¬ 
tations,  Ltd.,  was  held  yesterday  at  Winchester  House,  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Do  dwell,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Copeland,  having  read  the  notice 
calling  the  meeting,  and  the  auditors’  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  presume  that  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  practice  the  report  and  accounts  will  be  taken 
as  read.  The  report  contains  all  the  material  facts  necessary 
to  enable  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  Company’s  present  position. 
It  will  be  observed  that  new  estates  have  been  purchased  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  £234,063  17s.  4d.,  and  that  the  total  area 
of  the  Company’s  estates,  including  the  new  properties,  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  23,000  acres,  of  which  about  15,000  acres  are  planted  with 
rubber.  We  are  in  receipt  of  telegraphic  information  to  the  effect 
that  all  these  estates  are  now  in  our  possession,  every  purchase 
having  been  completed.  These  purchases  have  been  financed  by 
temporary  loans,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  replace  these  loans 
and  provide  working  capital  for  the  development  of  the  new 
properties  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company,  includ¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  further  estates  if  it  should  be  deemed  expe¬ 
dient,  by  the  issue  of  £500,000  Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  stock,  conferring  the  right  upon  the  holders  of  such 
stock  to  convert  their  stock  at  any  time  before  December  1, 
1914,  into  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Company  upon  the  basis  of  £10 
of  stock  being  exchangeable  for  one  Ordinary  share  of  £1.  The 
whole  of  this  issue  has  been  underwritten.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  holders  of  this  Debenture  stock  will  find  it 
profitable  to  convert  their  stock  into  Ordinary  shares,  and  when 
this  option  has  been  exercised,  your  issued  capital,  which  at 
present  stands  at  £300,000,  will  have  been  increased  to  £350,000, 
and  when  you  consider  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  year 
you  possessed  a  little  over  6,000  acres  of  rubber,  and  that  your 
working  capital  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  you  will  now  find 
yourselves  in  the  possession  of  15,000  acres  planted  with  rubber, 
with  a  working  capital  of  about  £240,000,  you  will  recognise  the 
favourable  position  the  Company  occupies — (applause) — and  in 
this  connection  I  wish  particularly  here  to  refer  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Slater,  who  have  each  of  them  rendered  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  to  your  Company  at  a  time  when  it  was  greatly  needed,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  signalise  your  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  they  have  done  for  you  by  unanimously  passing  the  resolution 


which  I  shall  presently  submit,  that  they  be  elected  directors  of 

the  Company.  T  m 

Before  passing  on  to  a  general  review  of  the  position,  1  snouio 
also  like  to  express  the  Board’s  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  our  Chinese  broker,  Mr.  Tan  Soo  Hock,  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
new  estates.  The  report  contains  an .  approximate  . statement  oi 
the  number  of  Para  rubber  trees  now  in  our  possession,  which  is 
as  follows: — Number  and  age  of  trees:  170,000,  seven  years 
and  over ;  101,000,  six  years  and  over ;  114,000,  five  years  and 
over ;  365,000,  four  years  and  over ;  600,000,  three  years  and 
over ;  750,000,  two  years  and  over  ;  650,000,  under  two  years ; 
total,  2,750,000.  Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
225,000  trees  now  tappable,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  report  that 
onlv  about  one-half  of  that  number  are  at  present  being  tapped. 
The  training  of  the  labour  in  tapping  takes  time,  but  every 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  increase  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  tapping  force.  Subject  to  a  sufficiency  of  trained  labour 
being  available  for  the  purpose  of  tapping,  the  local  management 
have  made  the  following  estimate  of  future  yield  of  rubber  : 
Estimated  yield  for  1910,  750,000  lbs.  ;  1911,  1,500,000  lbs.  ;  1912, 
2,500,000  lbs.  ;  1913,  4,000,000  lbs.  ;  1914,  5,500,000  lbs.  ;  1915, 

7  500  000  lbs.  The  actual  cost  of  collecting,  manufacturing,  and 
shipping  the  rubber  to  London  should  not  greatly  exceed  tor 
next  year  an  average  of  Is.  per  lb. — (applause)  and  with  the 
increasing  yield  that  may  he  expected  from  the  trees  as  they 
become  older,  and  improvement  in  the  organisation  oi  labour,  a 
reduction  upon  this  figure  may  be  looked  for.  in 
(Applause.)  The  plantation  Tubber  industry  is  still,  however, 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  its  existence,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  unknown  quantities  which  continue  *9  gt™  to 
rubber  shares  an  undoubtedly  speculative  quality,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  value  of  a  rubber  estate  can,  however,  proceed 
upon  certain  logical  lines,  and  it  would  appear  that  theie  are 
four  fundamental  factors  which  govern  that  value  : 

First :  Zone. 

Second:  Location.  .  , 

Third  :  Efficient  and  economic  application  of  labour. 

Fourth:  The  price  of  the  raw  material. 

The  factor  of  zone  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  tne  un¬ 
initiated,  because,  in  determining  the  suitability  of  a  given  zone,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  an  annual,  rainfall  of  from  80  to 
100  inches  can  be  expected.  In  one  position  the  rainfall  may  be 
evenly  distributed,  tropical  in  character,  and  largely  free  from 
monsoon  or  season  influences,  presenting,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  the 
exact  conditions  that  are  required;  whereas,  in  another  position, 
where  the  rainfall  may  also  be  from  80  to  100  inches  during  the 
year  you  may  find  this  rainfall  more  seasonal  and  less  general 
in  character, 'that  definite  monsoon  influences  are- at  work,  and 
that  during  certain  months  of  the  year  periods  of  actual  or 
partial  drought  occur.  In  this  second  position  the-  climatic  conuiT 
pious  would  be  relatively  unfavourable,  and  at  a  time  of  severe 
competition  with  estates  more  favourably  situated,  a  certain 
measure  of  disappointment  would  be  likely  to  ensue.  In  regard 
to  zone  and  location,  your  Board,  is  fully  convinced  that  your 
estates  are  admirably  situated.  It  Is  natural  that  at  a  tame  when 
sensational  prices  are  being  paid  for  rubber  a  careful  consideration 

of  the  relative  position  of  an  estate,  a.s  compared  with  others,  and 

the  superiority  of  one  position  over  another,  will  not  attract  tne 
attention  that  it  deserves.  When,  however,  lower  levels  of  price 
are  reached  and  competition  has  to  be  faced,  the  importance  of 
these  considerations  will  become  more  manifest.  The  confidence 
of  your  directors  in  the  value  of  the  company  s  properties  rests 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  established  facts  In  the  first  p  ace  the 
trees  are  entirely  free  from  disease ;  in  the  second  place,  the  trees 
are  rooted  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  can  withstand  success¬ 
fully  the  high  winds  that  occasionally  blow;  and,  finally,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  latex  obtained  from  the  trees  are 

eminently  favourable.  .  , 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  our  latex,  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  the  greater  part  of  plantation  rubber  Teaches  the  market  m 
the  form  of  either  crepe  or  sheet,  and  the  shareholders  will  have 
learnt  with  satisfaction  that  your  company  obtained  trom  time 
to  time  the  highest  price  in  public  sale  for  their  white  crepe 
Buyers  now  appear  willing  to  give  higher  prices  for  smoked  sheet 
than  for  crepe,  and  when  the  necessary  alterations  have  been 
made  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  our  rubber  into  smoked 
sheet  your  directors  are  confident  that  the  superior,  qua  lty  o 
your ’latex  will  again  assert  itself.  The  labour  conditions  upon 
the  estates  are  satisfactory.  The  building  up  of  the  labour  force 
will  nevertheless  impose  a  considerable  task  upon  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  and  {management,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  policy 
of  your  Board  to  leave  wide  powers  in  the  hands  of  your  general 
manager  and  his  staff,  who  command  their  confidence.  . 

There  is  now  remaining  the  question  of  the  future  price  of 
rubber  which  requires  consideration  before  this  analysis  of  value 
can  be’  completed.  There  are  splendid  opportunities  here  for  the 
commercial  prophet  who  can  see  into  the  future  of  things,  and  for 
the  economist  who  watches  with  a  certain  scientific  interest  any 
disturbance  in  the  ratio  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  any 
given  article,  but  your  directors  considered  that  they  could  render 
vou  better  service  bv  making  you  largely  independent  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  rubber  than  by  any  presumptuous 
attempt  at  giving  instruction  in  matters  upon  which  you  are  all 
,so  fully  qualified  to  form  your  own  opinions,  and  this  security 
against  the  variations  which  may  arise  in  the  selling  value  of  the 
commodity  which  we  produce  has  been  attained  by  the  policy  of 
extension' and  absorption  which  you  are  now  asked  to  confirm. 
The  shareholders  may  have  noticed  the  large  number  of  new 
rubber  plantation  companies  constantly  appearing,  but  your 
directors  contemplate  with  indifference  the  various  planting  pro¬ 
positions  which  have  been  recently  financed,  for  whatever 
importance  may  be  rightly  attached  to  the  factors  of  zone, 
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location,  labour,  and  price,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  estate  whose  trees  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  will  always  compete  most  successfully  against  others  less 
fortunately  placed  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  the  question  of 
time  is  all-important,  and  should  largely  overshadow  all  other 
considerations.  Your  company  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  fear 
from  the  competition  of  companies  who  are  now  commencing  to 
plant  rubber.  I  now  formally  move  that  the  report  and  accounts 
for  the  year  1908  be  received  3nd  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Punchard  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  remarks  from  shareholders  or  ques¬ 
tions,  but  no  remarks  were  made  or  questions  asked,  and  the 
Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  “  That  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  1908  be 
received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  dividend  of  7£  per  cent,  paid 
on  the  Preference  shares  for  the  year  1908  be  and  is  hereby  con¬ 
firmed.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Punchard  then  proposed  that  Mr.'  George  B.  Dodwell,  the 
retiring  director,  should'  he  re-elected.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Jackson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman:  I  mentioned  in  my  speech  the  help  .that  we  had 
received  from  Mr.  Harold  Crisp  Stewart  and  Mr.  Edward  Murray 
Slater,  and  I  now  have  to  ask  you  to  confirm  the  following.: 

That  Mr.  Harold  Crisp  Stewart  be  and  is  hereby  re-elected 
an  additional  director.” 

Mr.  Punchard  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  also  to  propose  that  Mr.  Edward 
Murray  Slater  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  an  additional  director. 

Mr.  Jackson  seconded' this,  and  it  wa's  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Winch  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  auditor,  Mr. 
B.  Murtcn  Gill,  and  in  doing  so  said  :  “  I  think  you  have  got  a 
'  ery  genius-;  the  way  in  which  he  has  boiled  down  these 

figures  into  practically  nothing  is  remarkable,  but  I  hope  next 
year  we  shall  have  a  little  extra  detail.  I  propose  that  Mr. 
Murbon  Gill  (be  re-elected  auditor  at  a  fee  of  100  guineas, 
and  that  his  remuneration  of  40  guineas  for  1908,  as  arranged, 
be  confirmed. 

Dr.  Wall  Jacobs  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously 

The  Chairman  :  how  we  come  to  the  resolution  which  is  set 
out  in  the  report,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  all  have  in 
your  possession.  .  In  making  up  the  prospectus  for  the  issue  of 
these  debentures  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  slight  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  wording  from  what  We  have  given  you  in  the  report, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  since  this  report  was  issued,  it  has  been 
deem/ed  beet  that  a  sinking  fund  should  be  created  for  these 
resolutions,,  so  we  have  had  to  add  slightly  to  our  resolution. 
Fhe  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows,  and  if  you  compare 
it  you  will  eee  that  it  is  slightly  different  to  what  is  printed  :  — 

“  That  the  directors  he  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  create 
and  issue  at  par  debenture  stock  of  the  company  to  a  nominal 
amount  of  £500,000,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  by  equal  half-yearly .  instalments,  the  first  payment  to 
become  due  on  the  1st  of  July,  1910.  These  stocks  to  be  per¬ 
petual,  but  to  be  redeemable  in  whole  or  part  by  the  company 
at  a  premium  of  £10  per  cent,  at  any  time  after  a  fixed  date,  and 
a  sinking  fund  for  its  cancellation  to  be  established.  The  stocks 
to  confer  the  right  any  time  before  a  fixed  date  to  call  upon 
the  company  to  issue  a  fully  paid  ordinary  share  of  £1  of  the 
company  (part  of  the  present  unissued  share  capital)  against  the 
surrender  of  £10  stock  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
quantity  of  stock  being  a  multiple  of  £10.  Such  debenture  stock 
to  be  constituted  and  secured  in  such  a  manner  and  to  have  such 
incidents  and  rights  attacked  thereto,  and  to  be  issued  to  such 
persons  at  such  time  or  times  .arid  generally  on  such  terms 
(including  power,  if  thought  fit,-  to  make  arrangements  for 
underwriting  or  placing  the  same  or  any  part  thereof)  as  the 
directors  think  expedient.”  Now,  before  I  put  that  resolution 
to  the  meeting,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  when  we  asked 
you  for  authority  to  increase  our  capital  oftr  shares  stood  at 
about  £4.  We  asked  you  then  to  trust  us;  I  do  not  think  you 
have  suffered,  and  we  would  like  you  to  trust  us  again.  It 
is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  shareholders  will  say  they  ought 
to  have  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  these  debentures.  We  are 
undertaking  a  very  big  thing  here;  this  is  not  the  time  for  us 
to  pick  holes,  and  we  have  got  to  consider  the  raising  of  this 
large  sum  of  money,  and  bear  in  mind  the  people  who  helped  us 
very  largely.  It  is  a  large  sum  of  money.  Shareholders  will 
have  consideration — I  cannot  say  preferential  consideration,  I  do 
not  dare  to  say  that — that  is  going  too  far,  hut  they  shall  have 
consideration  when  it  comes  to  the  allotment  of  the  debenture 
stock.  The  sinking  fund  which  vve  propose  is  to  be  10  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profit  after  payment  of  7y  per  cent,  cumulative  divi¬ 
dend  on  tho  preference  shares,  -commencing  from  January  1, 
1912.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  resolution. 

(Mr.  Punchard  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  invited  remarks',  and,  none  being  made;  he  put 
the  resolution  to  the  meeting,., and:  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  'Chairman  . :  That  closes  the  business  before  us.  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  meet  you  next  time  with  smiling  countenances. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Moir  :  To  me  there  has  been  deputed  a  congenial 
task,  that  of  proposing,  a  vote,  of  thanks,  to  our  directors.  This 
is  a  vote  which  is  not  a  common  or  conventional  vote,  to  most 
of  us  it  would  bear  the  more  intimate  form  of  congratulation  of 
our  directors.  They  have  from  the  very  initiation  of  this  company 
showed  very  remarkable  discretion,  Their  policy  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  and  consistently  conservative  one,  and  it  is  -a  conservatism 
which  I  think  most  of  us  in  the -'City  approve  of,  and  it  is  a  con¬ 
servatism  that,  while  it  waits  for  the  development  of  conditions, 
at  the  same  time  builds  up,  and  this  is  what  our  directors  have 
done  so  remarkably  well.  Our  hundreds  are  now  worth  thousands, 


and  we  have  thus  reaped  the  fruit,  not  only  in  the  initial  stage 
of  our  company,  ibut  later  on  in  the  purchase  of  estates  which 
have  added  so  very  considerably  to  the  area-  of  our  plantations. 
What,  with  tactical  knowledge  and  remarkable  foresight,  we  have 
now  in  our  books  estates  standing  at  $200  and  $250  which  to-day 
are  worth  -at  least  a  couple  of  thousand.  I  -could  detain  you  a 
long  time  by  piling  up  the  debt  you  owe  to  our  directors,  but  I 
tmnk  you  are  all  familiar  with  these  facts,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
pass  the  resolution  by  acclamation. 

The  resolution  having  been  agreed  to  with  loud  applause, 

The  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  vou  have 
prouosed  and  the  meeting  has  received  this  vote  of  thanks.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  us  to  see  things  going  well.  We  have  had  bad  times 
to  face  in  times  gone  by,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  pleasant 
times  now.  Before  we  close  I  would  like  very  much  to  mention 
our  great  appreciation  of  the  work  done  bv  the  staff  abroad. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  has  been  a  very  slight  reference  to  it.  I 
know  how  they  appreciate  a  little  expression  on  the  part  of  share¬ 
holders  of  satisfaction  at  the  way  they  are  doing  their  work.  It 
is  not  the  nicest  place  to  he  in.  the  Malay  Peninsular  ;  still,  they 
are  working  hard  there,  they  have  got  their  heart  in  it,,  and  are 
doing  well.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  convey  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  staff  abroad,  particularly  as  coming  from  the  shareholders 
as  well  as  from  the  Board.  (Applause.)  Thank  you  ;  I  will  do  so. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SPADGER  SAM'S  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

IN  the  year  of  which  I  write  the  Cambridgeshire  was 
an  event  of  considerably  more  importance  than  it  is 
to-day.  That  was  before  the  era  of  mammoth  stakes. 
Such  a  tiling  as  a  £10,000  race  had  never  been  thought 
of,  much  less  heard  of.  Excepting  the  three  great 
classic  events,  there  were  few  races  in  the  Calendar 
worth  a  fifth  of  that  amount.  And  after  the  aforesaid 
classics,  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire  easily 
engrossed  next  place  of  favour  with  owners  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  the  racing  public  in  general.  Indeed,  with 
backers  these  handicaps  were  perhaps  even  '  more 
popular  than  the  Guineas,  the  Derby,  and  the  Leger 
themselves,  for  those  were  the  specious  times  of  heavy 
wagering,  when  it  was  not  unknown  for  £50,000  to 
change  hands  over-  a.  single  race ;  and  there  were,  of 
course,  much  greater  speculative  possibilities  in  a 
handicap  than  in  a  level  event.  Hence  Newmarket  in 
October  had  become  the  favourite  battle-ground  of  the' 
punters — the  scene  of  some  heroic  victories  and  of 
many  equally  heroic  disasters. 

There  -was  little  post  betting.  The  S.P.  bookmaker 
may  be  said  scarcely  to  have  come  into  existence  at  that 
date.  Wagers  wTere  made  and  booked  weeks  beforehand, 
and  during  the  interval  between  the  declaration  of  .the 
acceptances  and  the  race  itself  the  daily  doings  of  the 
various  candidates,  their  exercisings,  their  trials,  the 
backwardness  or  forwardness  of  their  condition,  and 
any  other  intelligence  bearing  on  the  forthcoming 
event,  were  eagerly  followed  and  canvassed  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  interested  sportsmen. 

I  mention  these  facts,  not  because  the  sporting  reader 
is  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  but  because  they  serve 
to  explain  the  wide  public  notice  which  the  case  of 
Spadger  Sam  attracted  in  connection  with  -  that  -  year's 
Cambridgeshire. 

Spadger  Sam — whose  proper  legal  designation  was 
Samuel  Gunning — was  a  stable  boy  in  the  Jodrell  House 
training  establishment  at  Newmarket,  then  kept  -by  the 
celebrated  Jim  Cooper.  Considering  his  age  (he  was 
but  16)  and  Iris  comparative  inexperience,  the  lad  was 
a  remarkably  fine  rider,  and  Cooper,  who  was  no  mean 
judge,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  When  the 
weights  foir  that  year’s  Cambridgeshire  were  published, 
and  Love-in-a-Mist,  Sir  Horley  Hawthorne’s  threC- 
year-old  b.f.,  was  found  to  be  in  at  6  st.  5  lb.,  it  was 
at  once  agreed  between  the  filly’s  owner  and  trainer  that 
Spadger  Sara  should  have  the  mount.  In  point  of  fact, 
Sam  scaled  four  pounds  over  weight,  but  that  was  no 
great  matter,  seeing  that  he  had  three  weeks  at  his 
disposal  before  the  race  in  which  to  waste  the  trifling 
excess.  To  this  end  he  was  at-  once  put  on  the  usual 
rigorous  course  of  Spartan  fare,  heavy  overcoats,  and 
endless  thick  blankets,  with  the  result  that  he  passed 
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both  his  nights  and  days  in  one  perpetual  perspiration. 
Under  that  regimen  he  lost  weight  for  the  first  week 
or  so.  Then,  in  a  most  unaccountable^  manner,  he 
began  to  put  it  on.  More  stringent  methods  of  wasting 
were  adopted.  But  still  Sam’s  weight  continued  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  Five  days  before  the 
race  he  was  actually  found  to  scale  6  st.  12  lb. ;  that  is  to 
say,  3  l'b.  more  than  he  had  weighed  when  he  first  went 
into  training.  The  lad  himself  was  in  a  great  way 
about  it.  So  was  Jim  Cooper,  the  trainer,  who  made  no 
secret  either  of  his  bewilderment  or  his  concern. 

“  Dashed  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  it,’  he  said  to 
Dick  Steptoe,  his  head-stable  hand  and  right-hand  man, 
as  they  stood  discussing  the  matter  together  one  after¬ 
noon,  less  than  a  week  before  the  race. 

“No,  sir.  It  do  seem  pretty  mysterious,  don’t  it  ?” 
replied  Dick,  scratching  his  head  and  frowning  per¬ 
plexedly. 

“It  ain’t  likely  Sam’s  indulging  himself  on  the  sly,” 
pursued  the  trainer.  “  Any  one  can  see  for  himself  that 
the  lad’s  as  keen  as  mustard  on  getting  the  mount.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!  So  he  is.  Such  a  thing  ain’t  to  be 
thought  of,”  assented  Steptoe. 

“  Besides,  he  takes  all  his  meals  under  my  own  eye. 
He’s  hardly  ever  out  of  the  sight  of  one  or  other  of 

tis  *  ...  _  . 

“  You  might  say  never,  sir,”  interjected  Dick. 

«  When  you’re  not  around,  I  am.  I  guess  I  know  better 
than  to  let  a  lad  like  that  get  moochin’  about  on  his 
own  when  he’s  trainin’  for  a  race.” 

“  Just  so,  Dick,”  nodded  the  trainer.  “  And  that’s 
what  puzzles  me.  The  Spadger’s  always  under  super¬ 
vision.  His  food  supply  is  cut  down  to  the  irre- 
doocible.  He  don’t  get  a  bite  of  stuff  to  make  flesh  on, 
and  yet  he’s  putting  on  weight.  What  the  devil  does 
it  mean  l’* 

“  Dunno,  I’m  sure,  sir,”  replied  Steptoe,  shaking  his 
head,  <(  unless— unless  — - — ” 

0  Unless  1  what}”  demanded  the  trainer. 

“  Why  unless  it  is  as  he’ve  suddenly  took  it  into  his 
head  to  begin  to  grow,  sir,”  replied  the  other,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  just  hit  on  an  inspiration.  “  They 
dam  little  monkeys  sometimes  is  took  that  way ;  and 
always  when  it’s  most  inconvenient,  too.  Leastways, 
that’s  my  experience.” 

“  Ah !  Well,  that  might  explain  it,”  remarked  the 
trainer,  i  “  Anyhow,  it’s  deuced  annoying.  I  really 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  There  isn’t  another  boy  in  the 

stable  I’d  care  to  put  up  on  the  filly - ” 

“  There  you’re  right,  sir,”  struck  in  his  henchman, 
emphatically ;  “  with  her  mouth  and  her  tricky  temper, 
not  one  of  ’em  can  manage  her,  except  ’tis  the  Spadger. 
’Tis  the  way  he  has  with  him  and  the  light  hand.  That 
•boy’s  a  born  genius  in  the  saddle.” 

“Umph.  Well,  I  expect  he’ll  have  to  ride  her  over¬ 
weight,  if  we  can’t  get  him  down  in  the  mean¬ 
while;  and  that  won’t  be  much  catch  either,”  said 
Cooper,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  The  filly’s  not  in 
ton  such  handsome  terms  that  she  can  afford  to  be 
giving  away  six  or  seven  pounds — Lis  she?  ” 

“No;  that  she  ain’t,”  assented,  Steptoe.  “But  I 
don’t  see  nothing  else  for  it.” 

“Nor  I,”  rejoined  the  trainer,  and  he  turned  away 
and  strolled  leisurely  towards  his  house. 

Half-way  thither  he  met  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
conversation — a  wizened  little  atom  of  humanity,  with 
diminutive,  bandy  legs,  now  looking  all  the  more 
diminutive  by  contrast  with  the  enlarged  appearance  of 
the  upper  part  of  his  person,  which  was  swollen  to 
huge  proportions  by  a  varied  assortment  of  top-coats 
and  sweaters.  The  unfortunate  urchin’s  peaky 
countenance  wore  a  worried,  anxious  expression.  Its 
hue  was  a  pasty  white,  and  it  streamed  with  perspira¬ 
tion  from  every  pore. 

“  Hilloa,  Spadger.  Trying  to  get  it  off,  I  see,” 
Remarked  Cooper,  laying  his  hand  on  the  lad’s  shoulder. 

“Yes,  sir;  I’m  a-doin’  my  best,”  answered  the 
Spadger,  dejectedly.  “  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be  losing  a 
pound  a  minute ;  yet  every  time  I’m  weighed  I  scales  a 
bit  heavier.  Crool,  rough  luck,  I  calls  it,  and  can’t 
understand  it,  neither.” 


“Nor  can  I,  Spadger,”  said  the  trainer,  “unless  it  is 
- — as  Dick  suggests — that  you’ve  suddenly  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  begin  to  grow.”  „ 

“You  don’t  really  think  it’s  that,  do  you,  sir? 
exclaimed  the  Spadger,  quite  terror-stricken  by  such 
an  appalling  notion.  “  That  would  be  worse  nor  all, 
that  would.” 

“  Dashed  if  I  know  what  to  tljink,”  was  the  rejoinder. 

“  It’s  not  the  diet,  anyhow.  I’ve  taken  good  care  of 
that.  Well,  Mary,  what  is  it?  ” 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  pretty  maid¬ 
servant  who  had  just  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene 
and  stood  waiting  to  catch  her  master’s  attention.  ^ 

“  It’s  Sir  Horley  Hawthorne,  sir,”  said  the  girl.  “  He  s 
in  the  office,  waiting  to  see  you.” 

“  All  right,”  nodded  the  trainer,  and  he  strode  off  to 
interview  his  visitor.  Mary  lingered  behind  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  the  Spadger. 

“  Lor !  How  you  can  put  up  with  all  them  top  coats 
and  things  on  a  warm  day  like  this  1  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“I’ve  got  to,  Mary,  same  as  you’ve  got  to.  put  up  with 
a  cap  and  apron,”  he  replied.  “  It’s  my  livin’. 

“It  ’ud  be  my  death,  I  reckon,”  she  retorted,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  “But  there!  Every. one  to  their 
taste.  And  I  daresay  as  it’s  a  bit  flatterin’,  too,  to  oo 
made  a  public  character  of  and  get  into  all  the  papers. 

“Public  character— get  into  the  papers?  What  are 
yer  torkin’  about,  Mary?”  demanded  the  Spadger,  m 

evident  bewilderment.  „ 

“What?  Don’t  you  read  the  papers,  then?  she 

retorted,  in  some  scorn. 

“Ain’t  got  the  time;  besides,  I  bean’t  much  ot  a 
scholard— never  set  up  for  it,”  answered  Sam.  “  Come, 
Mary,  tell  a  bloke  what  you  mean,  there’s  a  good  girl. 

“I  mean  what  I  say,”  she  answered;  “and  I  should 
have  thought  my  language  was  plain  enough,  too.  Am  t 
yer  aware,  looney,  as  all  the  papers  leastways,  the 
sportin’  ones — is  writing  about  yer  and  asking  their- 
selves  whether  you’ll  ever  waste  down  light  enough  to 
ride  Love-in-aJVlist,  and  if  you  don’t,  will  yer  be  put  up 
to  ride  over-weight,  or  will  one  of  the  other  boys  have 
the  mount,  or  what?  And  they’re  a  sayin’,  too,  what 
an  extrorinary  case  yours  is,  puttin’  on  weight  in  spite 

of  all  this  wastin’  and  sweatin’ - ” 

“Dam!  What  business  is  it  of  theirs?  And  how 
did  they  get  to  know  about  it,  anyhow  ?  ”  broke  in  the 
Spadger,  irritably.  The  subject  was  a  sore  one  to  his 
sensitive  soul.  It  vexed  him  exceedingly  to  think  that 
it  should  have  become  a  matter  of  public  comment  and 
tittle-tattle. 

“Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  said  Mary,  pertly.  “I  can 
only  say  as  there  it  is.  I  reads  the  governor’s  papers 
reg’lar,  when  he’ve  a-done  with  ’em ;  and  I’ve  seed  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  All  right.  You  needn’t  look  at 
me  so  vicious,  Sam.  1  didn’t  write  them  things  about 
yer  in  the  papers,  did  I?” 

“I  ain’t  vicious  with  you,  Mary;  only  with  they 
dam  busybodies  as  can’t  mind  their  own  business,” 
growled  the  Spadger.  “What  is  it  to  them  whether 
I’m  puttin’  on  weight  or  not,  I  should  like  to  know  l 
“A  good  deal,  by  all  accounts,”  retorted  Mary. 
“They  says  as  the  filly’s ‘a  good  spec,  at  the  proper 
weight,  but  with  an  extra  half-stone  on  her  she’ll  be 
clean  out  of  the  running.  And  they  naturally  wants  to 
find  out — for  the  sake  of  their  readers — which  it’s  going 
to  be,  so  as  they  may  know  whether  to  put  the  money 
on  or  not.” 

“Well,  I  wishes  they’d  leave  a  chap  alone — that’s  all 
I’ve  got  to  say,”  grumbled  the  Spadger,  turning  on  his 
heel  with  a  sulky  scowl. 

Mary,  smiling  to  herself,  as  if  amused  at  her  own 
thoughts,  strolled  leisurely  back  to  the  house.  She 
didn’t  seem  in  any  hurry  to  get  there.  Indeed,  she 
appeared  to  be  dawdling  purposely,  as  though  she  were 
waiting  for  somebody.  At  the  wicket-gate,  leading  to 
the  back  door,  she  came  to  a  standstill;  and,  leaning 
over  it,  glaiiced  up  and  down  the  road  outside.  She 
whistled  softly;  there  came  an  answering  whistle,  and 
out  of  the  gathering  twilight  a  young  man  advanced 
towards  her.  He  was  rather  a  good-looking  young 
man,  attired  in  a  particularly  loud  suit  of  dittoes  and 
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bearing  himself  with  the  air  of  a  devil  of  a  fellow. 
The  girl’s  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  shone  ,  as  he 
came  up  to  her.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  senti¬ 
ments,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mary,  for  her  part,  was 
head-over-ears  in  love  with  this  flashily  caparisoned 
lady-killer.  .  .  ,  •  . 

They  lingered  together,  exchanging  endearments  for 
about  ten  minutes,  before  the  young  man  Took  his 
departure..  As  he  bade  Mary  good-night,  he  handed 
her  a  small  battle.  She  nodded  comprehendingly  and 
slipped  it  into  her  pocket.  Then  she  ran  back  to  the 
house.  She  was  unaware  that  her  master  (who,  having 
just  seen  Sir  Horley  Hawthorne  out,  was  returning 
through  the  adjacent  shrubbery,  and,  hearing  voices, 
had  stopped  to  ascertain  who  the  speakers  were)  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  incident. 

It  would  seem  to  have  aroused  his  suspicions  and  to 
have  decided  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  with  the  result 
that  he  pounced  unexpectedly  upon  the  girl  that  even¬ 
ing  when  she  was  in  the  very  act  of  pouring  some  of  the 
bottle’s  contents  into  Spadger  Sam’s  beef-tea,  and  so 
caught  her  red-handed. 

Aha  I  So  it’s  you  who’ve  been  doctoring  the  lad’s 
grub,  is  it,  my  fine  girl?”  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  as  he 
snatched  the  bottle  out  of  her  'hand.  “  What’s  this?  ” 
(he  read  the  label  on  the  bottle).  “‘Jessup’s  Anti- 
Emaciatine — "warranted  to  impart  a  ripe  plumpness  to 
tne  scraggiest  figure — invaluable  in  cases  of  atrophy  and 
other  wasting  diseases?’  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  thing, 

upon  my  word.  What  the  - do  you  mean  bv  it?” 

Mary,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  thoroughly 
frightened  into  the  bargain,  was  unable  to  make  any 
articulate  reply. 

“  You  haven’t  been  doing  this  upon  your  own,  I’ll 
bet,”  pursued  Cooper,  savagely.  “Some  one  has  put 
you  up  to  it;  that  chap  I  saw  you  with  at  the  gate,  I 
suppose,  or  some  bigger  man  behind  him.  Well,  I  mean 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  whoever’s  involved.  So  you 
had  better  save  me  the  trouble  by  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it.” 

Frightened  though  she  was,  however,  the  girl 
remained  obstinately  silent.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cooper, 
losing  all  control  of  himself,  raved  and  stormed  at  her 
with  such  violence  as  to  bring  all  the  household  running 
in  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Mary  wouldn’t  give 
away  her  lover.  Not  even  the  threat  of  sending  for  the 
police  could  terrify  her  into  it.  In  the  end  the  police 
were  not  sent  for ;  possibly  because,  on  cooling  down  a- 
little,  Cooper  began  to  realise  that  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  a  criminal  offence  had  been  committed,  or 
possibly,  perhaps,  because,  being  a  good-natured  man  at 
bottom,  he  thought  the  girl  would  be  sufficiently 
punished  by  summary  dismissal.  At  any  rate,  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  sending  her  packing  on  the  spot. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  he  went  round  to  report  his 
discovery  to  Sir  Horley  Hawthorne,  who  was  staying  in 
Newmarket.  But  he  found  that  the  long  tongue  of  gossip 
was  beforehand  with  him.  Sir  Horley  had  already 
heard  of  it  from  his  valet,  who  had  been  told  by  one  of 
the  employees  at  Jodrell  House. 

“But  I’m  bound  to  say  I  didn’t  pay  much  attention 
to  it,”  declared  the  baronet.  “  Story  seemed  to  me  a 
bit  thin,  don’t  you  know.” 

“Well,  it’s  true,”  replied  the  trainer.  “I  caught  the 
girl  pouring  the  stuff  into  Spadger  Sam’s  beef-tea 
myself.” 

“  But  this  anti — what  d’ye  ye  call  the  beastly  stuff-^it 
can’t  surely  be  the  real  cause  of  the  boy’s  putting  on 
weight.  At  least,  if  it  is,  it  must  be  jolly  different  from 
the  general  run  of  flat-catching  quack  nostrums,”  said 
the  baronet,  incredulously. 

Jim  Cooper  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  In  a  general 
way,  I’m  of  your  opinion,  Sir  Horley,”  he  replied. 

“  But  I  suppose  now  and  then  one  does  run  up  against 
a  concoction  which  is  of  some  use  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  this  may  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  rare  cases.  Anyhow,  it’s  clear  enough  that  the 
party  or  parties  who  put  my  maid  up  to  doctor  Sam’s 
food  with  the  stuff  had  good  reason  to  believe  in  it, 
or  they  wouldn’t  have  used,  it  for  their  nefarious 
purpose.” 

“No;  that’s  true,  enough,”  admitted  Sir.  Horley. 

“  However,  we  shall  see  what  happens  to  the  Simdger 


during  the  next  few  days.  If  he  loses  weight,  it  will 
make  the  evidence  pretty  .  conclusive.”  ,  .. 

“Just  so,”  nodded  the  trainer,  thoughtfully. 

And  the  Spadger  d,id  lose  weight,  from  that  moment. 
By  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  scaled  lb.  less  ; 
another  two  days  saw  him  3^  lb.  further  reduced;  and 
•the  morning  of  the  race  actually  found  him  down  to 
6st.  31b.;  iso  that  he  was  able  to  ride  the  filly  at  the 

advertised  weight,  with  the  saddle  thrown  in.  And _ _ 

most  satisfactory  o f  all — he  just  managed  to  push  her 
home  in  a  tight  finish  and  to  secure  the  judge’s  verdict 
by  a.  short  head.  .<  .  ■ 

Sir  Horley,  who  had  won  a  big  stake  over  the  race, 
was  in  a  high  state  of  jubilation.  He  went  up  to  the 
trainer,  congratulated  him  in  the  heartiest  terms,  and 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“And,  do  you  know,”  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  “I  can  see  now  that  the  bother  about  The 
Spadger  s  putting  on  weight  has  really  been  a  blessiilg 
in  disguise,  after  all.  I  mean,  it  sent  the  filly  to  a 
much  longer  price  than  I  could  otherwise  have  got 
about  her.  .  .  .  Great  Scott!”  he  added,  suddenly 
struck  by  a  peculiar  look  in  the  trainer’s  eye.  “  You 
don  t  mean  to  say — by  Jove,  though — did  you  really 
now,  you  sly  old  fox - ?” 

“Did  I  what l”  inquired  Cooper. 

“  Why,  put  up  the  wdiole  thing  in  order  to  get  a 
better  price..  Eh?  Come  now.  You  did— didn’t  you? 
I  can  see  it  in  your  face,”  chuckled  the  graceless 
baronet. 

“Well,  that  was  one  reason,”  admitted  the  trainer, 
coolly.  “  But  it  was  not  the  only  one.  I  had  also 
another.  You  are  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret,  I  think. 
Sir  Horley?  ”  ,. ■ 

“  You  know  I  am,”  said  the  baronet,  eagerly.  “  Out 
with  it,  Macliiavelli.”  t  . 

“Well,  if  you  must  be  told,  I’ve  a  great  opinion  of 
Anti-Emaciatine— in  fact,  I’m  in  it  up  to  the  eyes ;  and 
I  guess  the  advertisement  I’ve  given  it  will  make  The 
stuff  go  like  hot  cakes,”  said  the  unscrupulous  Cooper, 
with  an  exultant  grin. 


BOOKS. 


IN  “  The  Acliarnians  ”  of  Aristophanes  a  Theban  on  a 
visit  to  Athens  asks  an  Athenian  to  specify  some 
speciality  of  his  city  which  he  -might  take  back  with 
him  to  Thebes  as  its  most  characteristic  product. 
“  Take  that  little  man  over  there  back  with  you.  That’s 
an  article  that  Athens,  and  Athens  alone,  produce’s  to 
perfection.”  “Why  what  is  he?”  asks  the  Theban. 
“He’s  a  sukophantes,  a  -spy,  an  informer,  and  you 
won’t  find  his  like  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Take  him  back  with  you  to  Thebes,  in  the  name  of 
God!”  “But  he’s  very  small,”  objected  the  Theban. 
“Small?  Well,  he  is  small,”  admitted  the  Athenian, 
adding,  “  but  then  every  inch  of  him  is  bad !  ”  When¬ 
ever  I  take  up  a  book  about  Pope — and  I  have  just  now 
read  George  Paston’s  popular  chronicle  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  poet  (*) — I  recall  this  Athenian’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plague  of  his  city.  Small,  tortuous,  mis¬ 
shapen  in  mind  as  in  body — every  inch  of  him  bad! 
That,  at  least,  is  one’s  first  impression.  Even  his 
biographers  cannot  gloss  over  all  Pope’s  trickeries  and 
treacheries,  meannesses  and  malignities,  and  the  first 
effect  of  their  exposure  upon  you  is  like  the  lifting  up 
of  a  stone  in  a  field  and  seeing  all  the  creeping 
creatures  beneath  it  skulking  or  scurrying  away  from 
the  light.  George  Paston  seems  to  think  it  to  Pope’s 
credit  that  he  refrained  from  satirising  such  friends  a3 


(1)  “  Mr.  Pope  :  His  Life  ami  Times.''  By  George  Paston.  With  Twe/ity-fi* 
Illustrations,  includin  '  Two  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Two  Vols.  (London  ; 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  21s.  net.) 

(2)  “The  French  Procession.”  A  D*.geant  of  Great  Writers.  By  Madame 
Mary  Duclaux  (A.  Mary  Rohinson).  (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  12s.  G  1,  net.j 

(а)  “Montaigne  and  81iakespeare  "  and  other  F.ssays  on  Cognate  Questions. 
By  John  M-  Robertson,  M.P.  (London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  7s.  6d..ueb.) 

.(q  “Beggars.”  ,  By  W.  II.  Davies.  (London:  Duckworth  &  Co.  6s.) 

(1 2 * * * б)  “  The  Severins."  By  Ur3.  Alfred  Sidgivick.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  6s.) 
(»)  “The  Fairy  Latchkey.”  By  Madeline  Horsfall.  (London:  Duckwbrtii 

&  Co.  6s.) 
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Swift ;  but  what  satire  could  be  more  treacherous  or 
malignant  than  his  attributing  to  Swift  when  bis  mind 
was  gone  and  he  could  not j  rebut  or  revenge  the  charge 
—the  publication  of  their  correspondence?.  Pope, 
having  himself  in  his  usual  crooked  way  contrived  that 
this  correspondence  should  be  published,  throws  the 
blame  of  the  treacherous  indiscretion  on  Swift  in  this 
callous  and  canting  reflection:  — 

“  I  think  I  can  make  no  reflections  upon  this  strange  incident 
hut  what  are  truly  melancholy,  and  humble  the  pride  of  human 
nature.  That  the  greatest  of  geniuses,  though  prudence  may  have 
been  the  companion  of  wit  (which  is  very  rare),  for  them  whole 
lives  past,  may  have  left  them  nothing  but  their  vanity.  .-No 
decay  of  body  'is  half  so  miserable.” 

There  was  never*  a  fastex*  friend  than  Swift,  as  Pope 
of  all  men  had  reason  to  know,  since  no  man  had  done 
more  than  Swift,  when  he  w.as  at  the  height  o±  his 
power,  to  promote  the  subscription  to  Popes  Homex. 
Pope  waits  till  Swift  is  a  broken  man  in  mind  and 
body  to  charge  him  with  a  tricky  piece  of  treachery 
of  which  the  poet  himself  was  guilty.  On  Caryl.l  too, 
one  of  Pope’s  dearest  friends,  the  goet  plays  a  similar 
trick,  when  the  death  of  his  correspondent  made  it 
safe  to  play  it.  Having  during  Caryll’s  life  got.  back 
from  him  all  his  own  letters.  Pope  on  his  fiiends 
death  rewi'ites  them,  falsifies  them  in  every  point  and 
particular,  and  publishes  these  forgeries  as  the  original 
correspondence !  He  plays  a  similar  trick,  again,  wTith 
his  correspondence  with  Wycherley,  and,  indeed,  there 
Was  no  treachery  of  this  mean  kind  which  his  v  anity 
was  not  capable  of  committing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pope  could  be  an  enthusiastic  friend,  whex*e  his  vanity 
was  not  concerned.  George  Paston  quotes  as  Hazlitt’s 
“  Pope’s  compliments  are  divine,  equal  in  value  to  .a 
house  or  an  estate  ” — unconscious  that  Hazlitt.  in  this 
essay  is  quoting  from  Lamb.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  Hazlitt’s  papers  is  that  recording  a  symposium 
at  Lamb’s  on  a  subject  suggested  by  Elia— “  Persons 
we  should  wish  to  have  seen.”  Amongst  others  Elia 
suggested  Pope,  . 

“  Pope!  ”  exclaimed  Ayrton,. “  I  thought  you  of  the  Lake  school 
detested  Pope.”  “My  dear  sir!  my  dear  sir!  Detest  Pope  ^ 
cried  Elia,  “  Whv,  I  can  read  him  over  and  over  for  ever ! 

“I  suppose  you  mean  ‘  The  Essay  on  Man?  ’  ”  asked  Ayrton. 

“  ‘  The  Es-say  on  Man  :  ?  I  never  open  it.  ”  “  Then  yon  mean  his 

satires?”  “His  satires?  No,  I  never  read  them.  I  mean  his 
friendly  epistles  and  his  compliments.”  “Compliments, 
exclaimed  Ayrton;  “  I  did  not  know  Pope  ever  paid  a  compli¬ 
ment.”  “Pope,”  rejoined  Elia,  “paid  the  finest  compliments 
that  w-ere  ever  paid  by  the  wit  of  man.  Each  of  them  worth  an 
estate  for  life.  Each  of  them  an  immortality  !  And  Elia 

then _ having  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  emotion  read  out  some 

of  these  noble  compliments— cried,  as  he  threw  the  book  down, 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  not  wish  to  be  friends  with  such  a  man 
a-s  that?  ” 

Compliments,  it  might  he  said,  are  cheap ,  out  Pope 
made  many  saci'ifices  to  his  loyalty  to  love  ana  to  piio- 
ciple.  A  more  devoted  son  nevei*  lived,  as  Swift 
testifies  :  — 

His  filial  piety  excels  * 

Whatever'Grecian  story  tells. 

Pope,  again,  was  a  couple  of  centuries  before  his 
day  in  his  humanity  to  animals,  to  those  dumb,  crea¬ 
tures  whose  “  dumbness,”  as  Fullei*  says,  is  the 
oratory  of  pity  to  a  conscientious  man.”  It  was  no 
mere  sentiment  which  inspired  the  lines:  — 

Piide  then  was  not;  nor  arts  that  pride  to  aid; 

Man  walked  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade ; 

The  same  his  table  and  the  same  his  bed ; 

No  murder  clothed  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 

Ah,  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come, 

Of  half  that  lives  the  butcher  and1  the  tomb! 

Though  Pope  was  not,  as  he  ought  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  have  been,  a  vegetai'ian,  he  always  practised 
the  kindness  to  animals  he  preached.  Then  Pope 
stands  out  incorruptedly  disinterested  in  an  age  when 
almost  every  conscience  was  supple  and  every  soul 
saleable.  In  the  fourth  number  of  “  The  Guardian,” 
he  denounced  the  prostitution  of  praise  in  interested 
dedications  to  men  in  power  who  could  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  return  for  them;  and  in  his  own  dedication  of 
the  “Iliad”  to  Congreve  he  showed  his  practical  dis¬ 
dain  of  such  mercenary  flattery.  Again,  he  refused 
office  when  offered  to  him  by  men  in  power,  because, 
to  accept  it,  would  involve  the  abjuration  of  his  creed 
as  a  Catholic.  To  be  sure,  the  author  of  “  The  Essay 
on  Man”  could  have  been  a  Catholic  in  name  only; 


hut  both  his  self-respect  and  his  respect  for  his  parents 
forbade  him  to  change  even  the  name- of  his  creed  for 
any  political  position,  however  high.  George  Paston 
certainly  fulfils  her  modest  aim  in  this  interesting 
memoir  of  inspiring  those  readers  who  know  little  of 
Pope  with  a  wish  to  know  more. 

This  also  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  Mme.  Mary  Duelaux’s 
“The  French  Procession”  (2),  in  which  she  -gives  you 
glimpses  as  tantalising  as  they  are  interesting  of  a 
host  of  great  French  writers.  Indeed,  the  delightful 
book  is  doubly  tantalising,  since  it  not  only  makes 
you  long  to  know  more  of  the  writers  it  notices,  but 
also  to  have  similar  flashlight  glimpses  of  the  writers 
it  ignores.  “  Here,”  as  Mme.  Duclaux  says  herself, 
“is"  Racine,  and  not  Corneille;  Fenelon  without 
Bossuet ;  neither  Paseal  nor  Montaigne,  neither 
Chateaubriand  nor  Lamartine.”  These  gnd  others 
omitted  from  the  present  volume  we  are  given  hopes 
of  finding  in  a  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
miss  many  great  French  names,  you  find  unexpectedly 
an  admirable  and  adequate  appreciation  of.  Goethe. 
Mme.  Duclaux  in  this  fascinating  volume  gives  you, 
in  a  word,  a  kind  of  aviator’s  rapid  and  comprehensive 
view  of  many  great  French  geniuses,  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific,  in  a  style  that  is  swallow-like  in  its  ease  and  grace. 

Mr.  John  M.  Robertson  puts  beyond  a  doubt— hut 
who  ever  doubted  it?— that  Shakespeare  stole  from  Mon¬ 
taigne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare,  like  all  the 
other  great  Elizabethans,  stole  from  everyone  that  was 
worth  robbing.  What  Ralegh,  Drake,  Hawkins,  etc 
wmre  in  the  world  of  action— buccaneers,  privateers.,  1 
might  almost  say  pirates,  scouring  every  sea,  invading 
every  land,  appropriating  the-  treasures  or  treasure  ships 
of  every  nation— that  the  great  Elizabethan  poets  were 
in  the  world  of  thought.  They  also  appropriated  un¬ 
scrupulously  the  literary  treasures  of  Greece,  Rome, 
France,  Italy,  and  of  their  own  English  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  But  they  transfigured  what  they 
appropriated,  and,  as  Landor  said  of  Shakespeare,  they 
were  “  more  original  than  their  originals,  breathing 
upon  dead  bodies  till  they  brought  them  to  life.”  Mr. 
Robertson  is  ■  more  original,  interesting,  and  no  less 
conclusive  in  his  admirable  paper  upon  “  The  Learning 
of  Shakespeare,”  of  which  he  takes  what  seems  to  me 
the  just  view  of  Farmer  and  of  Ben  Jonson,  that 
Shakespeare  really  had  “  small  Latin  and  less.  Greek. 
Mr.  R.obertson  in  this  excellent  book,  ‘  Montaigne  and 
Shakespeare”  (3)  slays  again  the  Baconians,  who  at 
this  time  of  day  are  hardly  wmrtb  his  notice. 

In  a  very  interesting  book  on  V  Beggars  ”  (4)  by  one 
of  the  fraternity  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  tramps 
do  not  mark  houses.  Whence  then  the  chalk  marks  on 
houses  and  pavements  which  one  sees  every  day  every¬ 
where  in  London?  I  was  surprised,  oOO,  at  Mi.  Davies 
experience  of  Salvation  Army  shelters,  where  the  men 
and  officers  were  given  to  swearing,  and  where  those 
that  most  needed  ,a  night’s  lodging  were  turned  scorn¬ 
fully  away.  Altogether  the  hook  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing,'  especially  in  its  account  of  American  tramps.  Mrs. 
Sid"wick  is  at  her  best — and  how  good  that  is  !— in 
“  The  Severins  ”  (5),  where  she  contrasts  Bourgeois 
sheep  with  Bohemian  goats,  laughing  at  each  in  turn. 
Perhaps  she  is  herself,  a  little  bourgeois  in  her  scorn 
of  the  foreign  Socialist  and  her  worship  of  her  Biixish 
solid  stolid  hero ;  hut  he  and  his  wild  family,  and  his 
tame’  betrothed,  and,  above  all,  the  heroine  to  whom 
alone  he  had  given  his  heart,  are  described  with  a 
convincing  skill  and  delightful  humour.  Having  “the 
child’s  heart  within  the  man’s,”  I  hail  with  the  warmest 
welcome  a  new  and  admirable  writer  of  fairy  tales  in 
Miss  Madeline  Horsfall.  “The  Fairy  Latchkey”  (6) 
admits  you  into  a  charming  world  of  ells,  trolls, 
mermen  ‘and  White  Letiches.  If  you  do  not-  know 
what  a  White  Letiche  is,  then  you  must  read  “The 
Fairv  Latchkey,”  and  there  make  and  enjoy  its  ghostly 
acquaintance.  ‘  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 

A  distinctly  original  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  fiscal  controversy — original  in  form  at  any  rate 

_ is  published  to-day  hv  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 

It  is  a  little  shilling  hook,  beginning  at  both  ends  and 
ending  in  the  middle.  This  sounds  absurd,  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  accurate  description  of  the  volume.  Its 
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chief  title  is  “  The  Great  Question.”  On  one  cover — 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  the  front  or  back 
— you  see  the  sub-title  “  Free  Trade  or  Tariff  Reform?  ” 
Turn  the  book  over  and  on  the  other  cover  the  sub¬ 
title  is  “  Tariff  Reform  or  Free  Trade  ?  ”  One  half 
of  the  book  contains  a  statement  of  the  case  for  Free 
Trade  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P. ;  the  other  half,  a 
statement  of  the  case  for  Tariff  Reform  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Amery.  Each  writer  is  an  able  exponent  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  people  who  are  still  sufficiently  open- 
minded  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question  can  do 
so  easily  through  the  medium  of  this  reversible  book. 

If  the  public  were  slow  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  George  Meredith,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  guidance 
by  critics  whose  judgment  should  ha-ve  carried  weight. 
Mr.  Maurice  Buxton  Forman  has  shown  this  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  in  a  volume,  entitled  “  George  Meredith  : 
Some  Early  Appreciations”  (Chapman  and  Hall,-  5s. 
net),  a  number  of  reviews  of  Meredith’s  novels  and 
poems  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
between  1851 — when  his  first  Look  was  published — and 
1883,  when  he  issued  “  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy 
of  Earth.”  George  Eliot,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Swinburne,  James  Thomson,  and  W.  E. 
Henley  were  among  the  writers  of  these  “early 
appreciations  ”  which  will  interest  all  students  of 
Meredith. 

“Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan,”  the  work  compiled  by 
Count  Okuma,  formerly  Prime  Minister,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  the  rejuvenated 
Empire,  and  edited  in  English  by  Mr.  Marcus  B. 
Huish,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  on  November  10.  By  special  permission,  this  work, 
which  forms  an  authoritative  record  of  the  renaissance 
of  Japan,  is  dedicated  to  the  King. 

The  most  patriotic  native  of  Middlesex  would  hardly 
venture  to  claim  that  it  is  richly  endowed  with  natural 
beauties,  but  if  poor  in  that  respect,  the  county  has 
at  any  rate  a  great  wealth  of  historical  associations, 
and  of  these  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  has  made  admirable 
use  in  the  new  volume  (price  6s.  net)  of  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Highways  and  Byways  series.  In  a  previous 
book  on  Kent  in  the  same  series  Mr.  Jerrold  showed 
his  skill  as  a  topographical  writer  who  knows  how  to 
be  at  once  informing  and  interesting,  and  here  he  is 
equally  happy.  Here,  too,  he  again  has  the  artistic 
collaboration  of  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  whose  charming 
illustrations  remind  one  that  Middlesex  is  not  yet 
wholly  suburbanised,  "but  still  retains  some  old- 
fashioned  villages  and  quiet  rural  scenes. 

It  is  mainly  in  the  character  of  animal-lover  and 
sportsman  that  Dumas  appears  in  the  stories  and 
sketches  making  up  the  new  volume  entitled  “  My  Pets  ” 
(price  6s.)  in  Messrs.  Methuen’s  edition  of  his*  works. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Allinson  has  translated  the  book  (“  Mes 
Betes  ”),  and  there  are  illustrations  by  Mile.  V. 
Lecomte. 

Foi  the  purpose  of  his  new  historical  novel,  founded 
on  the  tragic  story  of  Robert  Emmet,  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn  has  had  access  to  secret  papers  which  have 
never  been  at  the  disposal  of  any  biographer  of  the 
Irish  patriot.  It  is  claimed  that,  although  presented  in 
the  form  of  fiction,  Mr.  Gwynn’s  book  (which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  are  issuing  this  week)  gives  a  fuller  and 
more  authentic  account  of  certain  episodes  of  Irish  his¬ 
tory  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Mr.  Murray  has  published  the  new  issue  of  the 
“Navy  League  Annual”  (price  2s.  6d.),  which  has 
again  been  edited  by  Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne. 

A  new  edition  of  Stevenson’s  “  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
in  the  Cevennes,”  enriched  with  some  delightful 
pictures  by  Mr.  Noel  Rooke,  is  published  (price  7s.  6d. 
net)  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  in  their  St.  Martin’s 
Illustrated  Library  of  Standard  Authors.  Twelve  of 
the  illustrations  are  in  colour,  and  the  book  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound. 

Dr.  Reinach,  whose  history  of  art  was  published 
under  the  title  of  “Apollo,”  has  now  written  a.  history 
of  religions  which,  under  the  title  of  “Orpheus,”  is 
being  issued  this  week  by  Mr.  Heinemann.  Orpheus, 


it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  only  the  mythical  singer 
v\rho  preceded  Homer,  but  also  essentially  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  gods  to  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Reinach’s  aim 
nas  been  to  view  all  religions  from  a  standpoint  entirely 
dispassionate.  “  I  have  tried,”  he  says,  “  not  to  wound 
conscience,  but  I  have  said  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
truth  with  the  emphasis  proper  to  truth.” 


-Linee  novels  are  announced  for  publication  bv  Mr 
Alston  Rivers  this  week— “  Granite,”  by  Mr.  *  John 
Irevena,  completing  the  Dartmoor  trilogy  which  he 
opened  with  “Furze  the  Cruel”;  “The  Lonely  Lovers,” 
iy  Mr.  Horace  Newte,  whose  “  Sparrows  ”  was  one  of 
the  successes  of  the  spring  publishing  season;  and 
King  Charles,”  by  Mr.  Gerard  Bendall. 


ART. 

- - . 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

THAT  the  R.B.A.  is  gradually  resolving  itself  into 
a  school  of  landscape  pure  and  simple  was  never 
more  clearly  indicated  than  by  the  autumn  exhibition 
now  to  be  seen  in  Suffolk-street.  And  though  some  of 
the  bright  spirits  who  look  for  deathless  fame  in  por¬ 
traiture  may  take  exception  to  the  increasing  win£- 
clippmg.  of  their  desire,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
President,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  is  following  a  sure  instinct 
m  directing  his  flock  to  pastures  rather  than  to  persons. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  at  the  present  exhibition 
no  landscape  work  that  can  in  any  way  be  considered 
epoch-making.  The  R.B.A.  has  yet  to  adjust  itself 
completely  to  the  latest  conditions  imposed  upon  it 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  is  not  only  the  numerical 
difference  between  the  landscape  and  portrait  painters 
.here  represented,  but  the  great  general  difference  in 
quality  of  each  kind  of  work. 

Possibly  because  of  Sir  Joshua  and  his  fellows,  the 
Englishman  is  never  at  his  best  in  portraiture  The 
portraits  now  to  be  seen  at  the  R.B.A.  confirm  this  fact 
to  the  full;  a  visit  to  the  South-west  Gallery  should 
convince  even  the  portrait-painter  himself.  Here  are 
the  fancy-dressed  little  boys,  inevitable  equallv  at  the 
•  nAllSh  wec^in£  and  the  English  picture-show ;  here 
is  the  matron  garbed  in  her  best,  and,  with  or  without 
reason,  leaving  a  lasting  impression  of  a  low-necked 
desert  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  pince-nez ;  here,  too, 
is  the  man  of  conscious  worth  helping  to  complete  a 
galaxy  of  would-be  brave  and  fair,  whose  real  vocation 
lies  in  the  fleeting  joys  of  pageantry.  Nor  is  it  merely 
a  question  of  the  artist’s  capacity  as  a  painter.  In 
having  his  portrait  painted  the  Englishman  has  a 
definite  aim  in  view,  which  aim  is  essentially  non¬ 
pictorial.  He  does  not  ask  for  a  character-study  unless 
it  happens  to  coincide  with  his  shapely  ideal  of  himself, 
nor  does  he  like  his  sartorial  triumphs  to  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  himself.  His  portrait  must  be  such  an 
obvious  likeness  as  to  impress  his  least  intelligent 
friend ;  further,  it  must  show  him  in  an  optimistic 
light  that  has  little  concern  with  reality.  In  his  portrait 
of  Mr.  Alfred  East,  Mr.  Philip  Laszlo  has  succumbed 
to  the  British  quality  of  dotting  “i’s”  and  crossing 
“  t’s  ”  in  portraiture.  Here  the  artist  is  entirely  over¬ 
emphasised  ;  the  man  is  spread  on  the  palette.  The 
one  serious  portrait-study  of  the  exhibition  is,  indeed, 
Mr.  Joseph  Simpson’s  “Rozinka,”  a  picture  of  a  girl 
wherein  three  different  pinks  are  skilfully  blended. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  never  obvious,  and  “  Rozinka,”  with  her 
stealthy  eyes  and  baffling  mouth,  is  a  subtle  piece  of 
characterisation. 

With  the  landscapes  quite  a  different  note  is  struck. 
Even  where  genuine  inspiration  is  most  lacking,  there 
is  little  of  the  self-consciousness  that  seems  to  obsess 
the  Englishman  in  his  more  personal  relations.  In  a 
“  Morning  in  Gloucestershire,”  Mr.  Alfred  East  sets 
the  example  of  ordinary  straightforward  landscape, 
treated  with  formal  decorative  effect ;  many  other  of 
the  landscapes  are  also  straightforward  and  ordinary 
since  they  have  yet  to  achieve  the  distinction  lent  to 
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Mr.  East’s  work  by  the  decorative  element.  His  Wild 
Cornish  Coast,”  though  much  more  ambitious,  1  hncl 
less  convincing.  Here  the  wild  stormy  sky  is  superior 
to  the  breaking  waves,  which  fail  to  give  the  necessary 
sense  of  movement. 

‘Among  Mr.  East’s  more  immediate  supporters,  MV. 

A.  Carruthers  Gould,  Mr.  John  Muirhead,  and  Mr.  V. 
Murray  Smith  may  always  'be  relied  upon  as  entirely 
“safe.”  All  three  of  them  have  the  great  quality  ol 
industry;  frequently  real  inspiration  marks  their 
efforts.  I  can  imagine  each  of  them  as  fore-runners 
of  really  great  landscape  painting.  I  noticed  particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Muirhead’s  “  Quai,  St.  Augustine,  with  its 
pleasant  tone  and  quiet,  insistent  appeal  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  British  painter. 

Realism  at  the  R.B.A.  is  this  time  not  over-success¬ 
ful.  The  realistic  note  too  often  provokes  a  sense  of 
resentment,  for  we  all  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
the  fairy-tale.  When  it  comes  to  trams  and  buses, 
the  man  who  every  morning  pays  his  fare  feels  that  he 
knows  at  least  as  much  about  them  as  the  artist  who 
may  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  mysteries  of  carbura- 
tion,  ignition,  and  so  forth.  Yet  that  the  invention  of 
to  day  only  depends  for  picturesqueness  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  beholder  may  be  seen  in  Turner’s  “Ram, 
Steam,  and  Speed  ”— in  its  time  a  daring  piece  of 
realism.  At  a  recent  exhibition,  moreover,  where,  some 
model  tramcars  were  running,  I  remember  seeing  a 
public — who  probably  rode  in  ’bus  or  tram  every  day 
of  its  life — solemnly  paying  pennies  for  going  round 
and  round  in  the  said  tramcars  merely  because  they 
were  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Elmer  Schofield  s  Steam 
Trawlers”  shows  us  little  that  we  have  not  seen  before, 
while  Mr.  Rooke’s  “Pool  of  London”  consists  merely 
of  steamers  on  the  river’s  brim,  and  nothing  mere..  The 
best  example  of  up-to-dateness  is  Mr.  Louis  Weirters 
“  Territorials :  Marching  past  the  Mansion  House. 
Here  Mr.  Weirter  has  contrived  to  invest  our  gallant- 
defenders  with  something  of  the  lay-down-your-life 
atmosphere,  which  even  the  bravery  of  a  walking-out 
uniform  sometimes  fails  to  impart. 

Of  the  flashing,  dashing,  splashing  order  are  Mr. 
Algernon  Talmage  and  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  excellent,  though  brilliantly  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  work  by  both  these  painters.  The  two 
dandies  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Streeton  this  time  out¬ 
shines  Mr.  Talmage  in  his  “Australia  Felix,”  a 
singularly  happy  heat  study,  obviously  after  his  own 
heart.  I  have  rarely  seen  anything  more  parched  than 
this  sun-bleached  landscape. 

X  noticed  further  “  Lambeth  Reach,  sunset,  by  Mr. 
Hans  Trier,  who  challenges  Turner  not  quite  bravely 
enough;  a  sympathetic  “Nocturne,”  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Schofield,  who  evidently  admires  Mr.  Clausen ;  some 
“Elm  Trees,”  by  Mr.  Giffarcl  Lenfesty ;  and  some  very 
suggestive  sketches  by  Mr.  Eves. 


MUSIC. 


A  FOOTNOTE  FOR  POSTERITY. 

"IT OUR  prima  donna  does  not  usually  attain  the  dis- 
I  tinction  of  biography  in  volume  form,  but  Miss 
VNgnes  Murphy  has  compiled  a  record  of  the  career  of 
Mme.  Melba  which  will  certainly  afford  entertainment 
to  many  readers.  The  keynote  of  the  volume  is  struck 
at  the  outset  by  the  Introduction,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland,  in  which  the  transcendent  qualities 
of  Mme.  Melba’s  art  are  enlarged  on  in  truly  rhap¬ 
sodic  style — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  think  that  in 
the  interests  of  historical  accuracy  a  certain  mild  pro¬ 
test  is  called  for.  After  ajl  it  is  only  from  the  pens 
of  contemporary  historians  that  posterity  can  learn  the 
truth  concerning  the  singers  of  the  past,  supplemented 
by  such  further  assistance  as  the  gramophone  and 
phonograph  may  afford,  and  exaggeration  and  extra¬ 
vagance  are  therefore  to  be  deprecated  on  the  part  of 


those  whose  opinions  are  likely  to  carry  weight.  No 
one  denies,  of  course,  in  the  present  instance  Mme. 
Melba’s  remarkable  powers,  even  though  it  is  certain 
that  she  does  not  appeal  in  an  equal  degree  to  all ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  agree  with  some  of  Mr.  Fuller- Maitland’s 
statements. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  assertion  that  “  it  is  the 
violin  that  most  nearly  resembles  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  Melba-’s  voice.”  Massenet,  it  seems,  once- 
dubbed  Melba  “  Mme.  Stradivarius,”  and  Mr.  Fuller- 
Maitland  takes  up  the  epithet  as  one  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate.  I  should  have  thought  it  about  the  least 
suitable  which  could  have  been  chosen.  The  notes  of 
the  violin  suggest  warmth,  passion,  feeling,  soul, 
whereas  Melba’s  voice  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
peculiarly  wanting  in  precisely  these  characteristics. 
Her  voice  is  smooth,  pure,  even,  beautiful  in  quality 
in  its  way  ;  also  she  manages  it  with  wonderful  art,  is 
remarkable  for  her  perfect  intonation,  and  so  on ;  but 
its  coldness  and  lack  of  colour  have  always  been  recog¬ 
nised.  Hence  it  is,  indeed,  that  for  some  at  least,  her. 
singing  has  possessed,  in  spite  of  its  many  remarkable 
qualities,  so  little  power  to  charm  and  move.  There 
is  a  flute-like  purity  and  evenness  about  it,  but  its 
very  perfection  on  its  technical  side  has  seemed  merely 
to  accentuate  its  lack  in  other  directions,  best  summed 
up,  perhaps,  in  the  Tennysonian  epithets  “  faultily 
faultless,  icily  null.”  Hence,  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
a  critic  going  out  of  his  way  to  ascribe  to  Melba’s 
singing  precisely  the  qualities  which  it  does  not 
possess. 

And  the  same  applies  in  still  greater  degree  to  his 
further  statement  that  Melba’s  voice  is  distinguished 
by  “  an  extraordinary  power  of  what  is  called  colour.” 
On  this  point  he  observes :  “  Put  Melba  behind  a 

screen  and  the  most  rapturous  exultation  of  youth  or 
the  most  poignant  expression  of  sorrow  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  all  intelligent  hearers,  yet  without  trans¬ 
gressing  for  an  instant  the  canons  of  pure  vocal  art. 
This  is  really  extraordinary.  For  it  is  a  matter  of 
almost  universal  agreement  that  this  is  just  the  one 
thing  which  Melba  cannot  do,  and  which  she  never 
attempts  to  do.  It  is  precisely  because  her  powers  are 
so  limited  in  this  respect,  because  of  the  absolutely 
unvarying,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  “  impersonal  ” 
quality  of  her  voice  in  all  circumstances,  and  the  lack 
of  this  very  characteristic  of  emotional  colouring,  that 
to  some  at  least  her  singing  has  always  seemed  so 
wanting  in  charm;  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  it 
has  always  left  so  many  of  those  who  admire  um 
reservedly  its  purely  technical  and,  so  to  speak,  vocal 
merits,  so  utterly  unmoved.  In  a  way  the  matter  is 
not  a  very  important  one.  It  is  seldom  given  to  even 
the  most  gifted  artists  to  excel  in  every  respect,  and 
Mme.  Melba  may  be  well  content  with  the  triumphs 
which  have  fallen  to  her  lot  in  virtue  of  her  art  as 
it  is,  without  desiring  to  lay  claim  to  attributes  other 
than  those  which  she  actually  possesses.  But,  as  I 
have  remarked  above,  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth 
it  is  just  as  well  to  be  accurate  in  these  matters,  and 
therefore  it  seems  desirable  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  such  astonishing  claims  as  those  above  referred 

to. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  may  certainly  be  commended 
as  quite  a  readable  account  of  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  vocalists  of  her  time.  Students  in 
particular  may  be  urged  to  read  it  and  to  learn  from 
its  pages  what  downright  hard  work,  patience,  persist¬ 
ence  and  refusal  to  be  discouraged  are  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  success,  even  by  those  most  generously 
endowed  by  Nature.  Thus  Miss  _  Murphy  reminds  us 
that  when  Melba  first  appeared  in  London,  aitei  her 
initial  successes  in  Brussels,  the  result  was  far  from 
encouraging.  On  the  contrary,  the  critics  were  by  no 
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means  enthusiastic  over  her.  Curiously  enough,  they 
were  more  impressed  in  those  days  by  her  acting  than 
by  her  voice.  So  cool  were  the  notices  which  she 
received  at  this  period,  indeed,  that  she  never  com¬ 
pleted  her  first  season,  nor  did  she  sing  again  the 
following  year.  Mme.  Melba’s  biographer  attributes 
this  result,  as,  it  seems,'  Augustus  Harris  did  at  the 
time,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Melba  was  not  a  foreigner 
and  therefore  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  the 
highest  achievements;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
fact  is  interesting  at  least,  and,  as  I  have  said,  should 
be  encouraging  to  other  young  artists.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  years  Melba  certainly  has  had  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  either  the  coolness  of  the  critics  or  the 
apathy  of  the  public. 


The  Berlin  criticisms  on  Elgar’s  symphony — the  work 
was  recently  given  there  under  Nikisch — follow  pretty, 
much  the  lines  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  All 
speak  of  it  with  respect,  but  few,  if  any,  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Thus  the  Sign-ale  expresses  high  esteem  for 
the  work,  and  alludes  to  passages  of  outstanding  beauty, 
but  finds  also  many  .  pages  interesting  only  to  the 
musician.  The  composer  is  at  his  best,  it  thinks, 
in  tender  and  sustained  passages,  while  it  cites 
for  special  approval  the  noble  development  of 
the  opening  theme,  but  generally  it  finds  more 
cleverness  about  the  work  than  inspiration.  The 
Tag  speaks  of  a  ..  succes  d’estime  having  been 
achieved,  though  more,  it  thinks,  was  deserved.  Yet 
the  writer  observes  that,  while  continuously  interested 
by  the  work,  he  was  not  deeply  moved  by  it  at  any 
point.  “  Elgar  has  proved  before  that  he  strives  hard  to 
free  himself  from  the  Mendelssohn  tradition.  His 
imagination  has  been  fired  by  Brahms,  while  his  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  influenced  by  the  achievements  of  the 
great  moderns,  including  Mahler.”  According  to  the 
Vossische  Z citiing,  the  work  is  interesting  in  every  bar, 
but  unacceptable  as  a  whole.  Elgar  is  most  talented, 
has  ideas  and  knows  how  to  work  them  out,  but  the 
symphony  lacks  unity  and  cohesion,  in  spite  of  the  skill 
displayed  in  arriving  at  this  result.  According  to  the 
Tageblatt,  Elgar  is  highly  esteemed  in  Germany  for  his 
noble  idealistic  aims,  and  his  symphony  is  a  fine 
achievement  if  not  beyond  criticism.  Eor  a  work  of 
such  dimensions,  the  thematic  material,  it  suggests,  is 
too  slender  and  dry,  while  its  fundamental  mood  is  too 
dismal  and  dull.  While  the  work  has  brilliant  features 
likely  to  be  still  better  appreciated  on  further  hearing, 
the  -conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  as  a  whole  the  sym¬ 
phony  is  rather  laboured  and  unsatisfactory.  These 
views  are  really  not  very  different  from  those  expressed 
when  the  symphony  was  first  produced  by  many  English 
critics,  who,  however,  with  further  knowledge  of  the 
work,  have  seen  occasion  considerably  to  reverse  their 
judgment,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
German  opinion  may  undergo  a  similar  development  in 
due  season.  Like  all  big  works,  Elgar’s  symphony  gains 
immensely  on  acquaintance. 

On  the  subject  of  the  recent  Brahms  festival  at 
Munich,  a  correspondent  in  a  position  to  know  what 
he  is  speaking  about,  inasmuch  as  he  was  one  of  the 
guarantors  of  the  undertaking,  writes  to  express 
surprise  at  the  statement  that  only  forty-nine  tickets 
wrere  sold  to  actual  residents  in  Munich:- — 

What  you  say  about  the  tickets  sold  in  Munich  itself  to 
Muniscians  (if  I  may  eo  call  the  inhabitants)  may  be  true  (I  don’t 
know),  but  I  was  a  guarantor,  and  I  got  a  printed  communication 
the  other  day  from  the  committee  to  say  that  the  festival  was 
such  a  success  financially  that  no  call  was  required.  This  does 
not  look  like  a  failure.  .  .  .  No;.  J.  B.  lives  still,  and  is  not 
likely  to  spell  failure  now  or  in  the  future,  however  much  Munich 
may  wish  that  he  should. 

I  confess  that  the  statement  seemed  extraordinary  at 
the  time  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  festival  was  by  no  means  the  failure  which  it  seemed 
to  suggest. 
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Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  and  “  The  Little  Damozel.” 

MB.  MONCKTON  HOFFE  is  a  new  dramatist  whom 
I  very  gladly  welcome.  He  has  not  merely  re¬ 
shuffled  the  old  pack  of  theatrical  cards,  but  has  started 
out  to  give  us  something  fresh,  and  very  novel  indeed 
is  his  opening  act  in  the  band-room  of  the  Cafe 
Angelique.  Here  we  meet  a  very  motley  crew.  There 
is  Mr.  Arthur  Playfair,  admirable  as  the  proprietor. 
There  is  Mr.  Hubert  Druce,  who  gives  a  vivid  picture., 
of  Papa  Bartholdy,  leader  of  the  Hungarian  band,  and 
there  is  the  Little  Damozel  herself — a  vivacious,  high- 
spirited  young  harpist.  High  jinks  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  this  band-room,  for  several  intimates 
from  the  outside  world  have  the  entree.  Among  these 
are  Mr.  Hawtrey  (a  shady  sporting  gentleman  who  has 
been  warned  off  the  Turf),  Captain  Neil  Partington  (a 
man  of  money  who  at  one  time  was  engaged  to  the 
Little  Damozel),  and  the  Hon.  Fitzroy  Lock  (a  kindly, 
foolish  man  about  town  who  has  become  “  stipendiary 
patron  ”  to  a  life  assurance  company  and  touts  for 
orders).  Now  the  trouble  comes  over  a  packet  of  letters.' 
When  very  much  in  love  with  Julie  Alardy — for  that 
is  the  girl’s  name— -Captain  Partington  had  poured  out 
his  heart,  and  certain  delicate  episodes  connected  with 
his  past,  to  her  on  paper.  These  interesting  human 
documents  she  will  not  surrender  now  when  lie  ‘  lias 
thrown  her  over  and  wants  to  marry  in  his  own  rank 
of  life.  She  is  more  than  a  little  vindictive,  and  she’ 
thinks  that  they  may  come  in  useful.  Being  rather 
shady  people,  the  captain  and  the  hotel  proprietor 
concoct  a  very  shady  plot,  and  this  is  where  Mr. 
Hawtrey  comes  in.  He  is  hard  up  and  rather  fond  of 
Julie.  Can  he  be  bribed  to  marry  her  and  get  the 
letters  from  her?  Ten  thousand  pounds  is  offered  him. 
He  bargains  for  fifteen,  and  when  by  an  ingenious' 
scheme  the  girl  is  made  to  think  that  lie  has  come  into 
a  fortune,  she  accepts  him.  These  are  the  heroes  and 
heroine  of  this  sordid  comedy.  The  girl  is  an  adven¬ 
turess  who  marries  a  man  for  his  money.'  Mr.  Hawtrey 
is  a  scamp  who  bargains  over  the  deal,  and  Captain 
Partington,  gallant  fellow,  plans  the  sorry  scheme  . and 
withholds  from  Mr.  Hawtrey  the  fact  that  his  new  love 
is  Mr.  Hawtrey’s  old  love.  They  are  a  sorry  lot  of 
tricksters,  and  when  in  the  second  act  you  find  the 
newly  married  couple  very  happy,  you  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  deserve.  However,  this  is 
where  the  letters  reappear,  and  I  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Hoffe  had  had  sufficient  ingenuity  to  dispense  with 
the  old  device  of  an  incriminating  packet  of  letters 
tied  up  with  ribbon.  Captain  Partington  has  nob 
yet  got  them  back,  and  is  waiting  for  their  return  to 
pay  the  final  five  thousand  of  his  bargain.  Julie,  still 
delighting  to  torture  her  old  lover,  stipulates  that  before 
she  returns  them  she  must  see  her  old  lover’s  new  love, 
and  so  with  incredible  stupidity  Captain  Partington 
•brings  round  his  .  fiancee.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hawtrey 
meets  her,  and  in  the  surprise  of  this  meeting  of  two 
pairs  of  lovers  who  have  swapped  partners,  the  cab 
comes  out  of  the  bag,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey  confesses 
the  whole  dingy  plot.  There  are  wigs  on  the  green 
then  with  a  vengeance,  and  everybody  parts  com¬ 
pany  with  everybody  else,  some  in  sorrow  and 
some  in  anger.  Before  the  final  dissolution,  though,- 
Mr.  Hawtrey  writes  the  Captain  a  cheque  for  £10,000 
(stage  heroes  always  keep  large  balances  in  their 
current  accounts),  and  so  relieves  himself  of  his 
indebtedness.  What  happens  to  the  secondary  lovers 
we  never  know,  nor  do  we  much  care ;  but  Julie  relent:* 
in  the  third  act  when  she  learns  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  has 
spent  all  his  remaining  cash  in  insuring  his  life  with 
companies  who  make  no  objection  to  suicide.  She 
thinks  he  can  make  amends  better  by  living  than  by 
dying,  and  so  out  of  evil  comes  good,  and  all  is  well. 
The  sentimentality  of  the  last  act  rather  tried  me,  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  Mr.  Curzon  is  to  be  .congratulated 
on  producing  a  play  which  is  interesting  and  full  of 
promise.  Moreover,  it  gives  Miss  Blayney  a  great 
chance  as  Julie,  and  she  has  very  greatly  added  to  her 
reputation. 
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“  The  Merry  Peasant,”  at  the  Strand. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  in  accord  with  those  people 
who,  when  the'  curtain  fell  on  the  first  performance  of 
“The  Merry  Peasant,”  testified  their  disapproval  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  music  is  charming,  but  the 
story  is  childish,  and  though  the  cast  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exceedingly  clever  people  they  never  have  much 
chance  of  distinguishing  themselves.  .  Mr.  Courtice 
Pounds  sings  exquisitely  and  enlists  your  sympathies 
at  once  as  the  old  farmer  who  is  bent  on  making  his 
son  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  and  Mr.  George 
Giddens  are  amusing  as  his  friends,  Miss  Sybil  Arun- 
dale  is  very  vivacious  as  a  village  maid,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Stiles  sings  well  in  his  character  of  a  dashing  young 
soldier,  but  the  whole  thing  is  dull  in  spite  of  the 
splendid  efforts  of  these  and  many  others.  Soon  we 
shall  hear,  I  do  not  doubt,  that  some  competent  person 
has  been  called  in  to  put  right  defects  which  any 
experienced  manager  or  producer  could  have>  seen  were 
glaringly  obvious  at  rehearsal.  But  why  leave  it  so 
late?  Many  thousands  of  pounds  must  have  been  spent 
on  re-opening  this  theatre  and  staging  so  elaborate  a 
show.  Would  it  not  have  been  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  therefore,  to  have  spent  a  little  more  money 
on  expert  advice?  I  think  this  might  have  saved  the 
audience  considerable  irritation.  Mr.  Julius  Walther 
is  hopelessly  unsuited  to  the  part  of  the  peasant-born 
hero,  and  the  humour  of  the  last  scene,  in  which  he  is 
allowed  to  marry  a  high-born  maid  because  somebody 
discovers  by  means  of  a  silver  casket  that  a  village 
girl  is  the  grandchild  of  his  prospective  father-in-law, 
caused  quite  the  wrong  sort  of  laughter.  There  was  a 
charming  dance  in  the  fii'st  act  by  a  little  bare-footeo 
maid — Miss  Mary  Glynn — which  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  play,  and,  of  course,  we  all  wel¬ 
comed  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  though  she  had  little 
to  do'.  A  wild  national— that  is  to  say,  ^  Austrian— 
dance  roused  some  enthusiasm,  but  “  The  Merry 
Peasant  ”  will  require  much  strenuous  pulling  together 
before  it  becomes  a  “  Merry  Widow  ”  in  popularity. 

That  clever  actor,  Mr.  Henri  de  Vries,  has  not  found 
another  “Case  of  Arson”  in  “  A  Dumb  Man’s  Curse,” 
in  which  he  is  now  appearing  at  the  Criterion.  The 
story  is  of  a  dumb  man  who,  in  an  outburst  of  rage  at 
the  imagined  infidelity  of  his  wife,  recovers  his  voice, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  Mr.  de  Vries  plays  half-a-dozen 
different  characters.  The  play  itself,  however,  is  crude 
and  badly  written.  It  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  display¬ 
ing  the  actor’s  talents.  “Mr.  Preedy  and  the 
Countess”  which  “A  Dumb  Man’s  Curse  precedes  is 
still  drawing  crowded  houses,  and  Mr.  Weedon  Gros- 
smith  is  funnier  than  ever  as  that  sorely  tried  little 
gentleman  Mr.  Preedy.  It  is  a  capital  and  well-acted 
farcical  comedy  and  thoroughly  deserves  its  success. 

“The  Mountaineers”  at  the  Savoy  affords  another 
instance  of  what  I  was  saying  above  about  “  The  Merry 
Peasant.”  On  the  first  night  it  was  voted  dull,  so  a 
specialist  was  called  in,  namely,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wimperis, 
and  the  various  new  and  clever  lyrics  which  he  has 
contributed  and  the  general  tendency  on  the  part  of 
every  one  now  to  “  buck  the  show  along  have  made 
it  a  thoroughly  amusing  evening’s  entertainment. 
Could  not  any  one  have  discovered  before  the 
first  night  that  the  libretto  and  lyrics  were  poor  in 
quality?  I  say  this  with  due  hesitation  because  it 
seems  that  it  is  rather  dangerous  now  to  say  that  a 
libretto  is  dull.  Mr.  Workman  in  his  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  song  is  exceedingly  funny. 

A  lurid  but  very  clever  little  play  is  “  Ma  Gosse,” 
by  MM.  Yves  Mirande  and  Henry  Caen,  which  Mr. 
J.  N.  Raphael  has  adapted  for  the  Palace.  The  scene 
is  a  thieves’  kitchen  in  Paris,  and  hither  come  a  party 
of  English  tourists  to  “  see  life.”  A  few  out-of-work 
actors  accordingly  arrange  a  vivid  little  drama  for  their 
benefit,  and  so  terrify  the  visitors,  who  think  they  have 
witnessed  a  real  tragedy,  that  they  scuttle  away,  leaving 
much  money  behind  them.  The  thing  is  so  well  done 
that  the  audience  are  as  completely  taken  in  as  the 
visitors  until  the  very  last  moment.  Mile.  Edne 
Mollon  and  M.  Gaston  SilveStre  act  uncommonly  well, 
and  the  interpolated  “Danse  Noire”  goes  one  better 


than  the  “  Danse  des  Apaches.”  It  is  horribly  clever, 
and,  as  an  irrepressible  humorist  said  in  my  hearing, 
“the  old  dance  is  not  apache  on  it.” 

If  the  trifling  sum  of  £500,000  can  be  raised  by 
April  23,  1916,  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  death, 
we  are,  it  seems,  to  have  a  Shakespeare  National 
Memorial  Theatre.  .  Well,  I  have  already  expressed 
my  views  on  the  scheme  at  much  length,  and  1916  is 
a  long  way  off  yet;  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  much  in 
accord  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  subsidised  opposition  to  regular  theatrical 
enterprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  subsidised 
opposition  to  regular  theatrical  enterprise  in  London. 
Frankly,  I  think  that  the  whole  scheme  of  a  multitude 
of  governors  would  be  unworkable  and  unwieldy,  and 
I  distrust  the  hands  into  which  any  national  theatre 
would  eventually  drift.  Of  course,  it  would  dispense 
with  a  star  cast,  but  as  soon  as  your  unknown  actors 
made  successes  they  would  become  stars,  and  shoot  off 
on  their  own.  I  fancy  that  the  real  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  is  that  eventually  the  national  theatre  should  be 
supported  out  of  the  rates  or  land  taxes,  but  I  do  not 
fancy  that  this  will  meet  with  much  approval.  To  my 
mind,  £500,000  might  be  much  more  usefully  employed 
in  encouraging  the  drama,  by  giving  special  perform¬ 
ances  of  interesting  uncommercial  plays.  However,  the 
money  is  not  there  yet,  and  it  is  a  bad  time  to  be  asking 
for  it. 
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TURF  NOTES  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 

IN  the  palmy  days  of  Newmarket  there  was  scarcely 
an  afternoon  during  the  meetings  without  one  or 
two  matches,  and  very  often  there  were  three  or  four. 
A  match  might  be  for  £50  only,  but  thousands  were 
usually  betted  over  these  events,  and  sometimes  the 
gambling  was  tremendously  heavy.  Horses  of  high 
class  were  often  matched,  the  result  being .  a  race,  of 
the  greatest  interest,  ending  in  an  exciting  finish. 
Now,  however,  a  match  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
programme,  and  I  do  not  suppose  this  form  of  sport 
will  ever  be  revived,  as  racing  becomes  more  and  more 
of  a  regular  'business  every  year,  and  a  good  betting 
coup  is  the  aim,  end,  and  final  object  of  nine  owners 
out  of  every  ten.  t 

Since  Maid  of  Corinth  won  the  Cheveley  Park  Stakes, 
and  Moyglare  was  twice  beaten,  it  has  been  asserted, 
with  much  confidence,  that  Sir  William  Bass  s  filly 
wall  win  next  year’s  Oaks.  Maid  of  Corinth  really  had 
nothing  to  beat  when  she  won  at  Newmarket  the  other 
day,  as  Yellow  Slave  was  evidently  out  of  form,  and. 
Salamanca  is  exceedingly  moderate.  Maid  of  Corinth 
may  stand  a  good  chance  for  the  One  Thousand  if  she 
trains  on,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  home 
lot  will  be  able  to  beat  the  French  fillies  in  the  Oaks 
— Marsa  and  Magali— both  of  them  having  shown  most 

excellent  form. 

A  well-known  owner  of  racehorses  has  written  to  me 
animadverting  on  “the  crass  stupidity  ”  of  some  of  the 
handicappers  in  assuming  that  an  animal  which  runs 
in  selling  races  may  justifiably  be  regarded  as  of  bad 
class  He  refers  in  particular  to  the  example,  of 
Spanish  Prince;  and  the  handicappers  have  certainly 
displayed  a  truly  infantile  ingenuousness  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  colt.  Spanish  Prince  made  his  debut  in 
a  selling  plate  (winner  to  be  sold  for  £100)  at  the 
Epsom  Spring  Meeting.  He  started  without  a  price 
in  the  betting,  and  finished  nowhere  in  a  field  of  eight.. 
The  colt’s  owner  was  running  a  great  risk  of  losing 
him,  as  lie  could  have  been  claimed  for  £295.  Less 
than  a  month  afterwards  Spanish  Prince  was  heavily 
backed  for  the  Rook  Selling  Plate  at  Gatwick,  which 
race  he  won,  and  he  was  afterwards  bought  in  for 
600  gs.,  having  been  entered  to  be  sold  for  £200.  A 
month  later  Spanish  Prince  finished  third  (in  a  field  of 
twenty-three)  for  the  West  Courtenay  Plate  at  Lmg- 
field,  and  then  he  was  unplaced  for  the  Princess  Plate 
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at  the  Newmarket  First  July  Meeting,  there  being  nine¬ 
teen  starters.  He  afterwards  won  another  small  race. 
At  Doncaster  Spanish  Prince  was  let  off  with  7  st.  12  lb.  in 
the  Bradgate  Park  Nursery,  which  race  he  won  cleverly. 
Two  days  later  Spanish  Prince  finished  third  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Nursery  with  8  st.  4  lb.,  including  a 
penalty  of  10  lb.  There  were  twenty-six  starters,  and 
the  winner  also  carried  10  lb.  extra.  Such  handi¬ 
capping  is  obviously  idiotic,  and  this  is  only  a  sample 
of  what  takes  place  every  week.  A  week  later  Spanish 
Prince  ran  for  the  Man  ton  Nursery  at  Newbury  with 
8  st.  13  lb.  on  his  back.  He  was  vrell  backed,  and  he 
won,  there  being  a  field  of  twenty-seven.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  in  future  a  tw-o-year-old  which  has  run  in 
selling  races  will  not  be  treated  by  credulous  handi- 
cappers  as  ipso  facto  a  bad  animal,  which  may  safely 
be  thrown  into  any  nursery.  It  is  exasperating  to  see 
any  two-year-old  which  has  performed  moderately  in 
public  cantering  away  with  a  nursery,  and  of  late  it  has 
become  quite  the  regular  thing  for  penalised  animals  to 
win  such  events,  thereby  demonstrating  the  flabby 
incapacity  of  the  handicappers. 

St.  Blaise,  who  has  just  died  in  the  United  States 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  was  one  of  the  worst  horses  that 
ever  won  the  Derby.  Indeed,  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
"who  watched  the  finish  for  that  race  were  convinced 
that  Highland  Chief  had  really  won,  while  many  good 
judges  maintained  that  Galliard  ought  to  have  won. 
St.  Blaise  was  the  joint  property  of  Sir  Frederic  John¬ 
stone  and  the  late  Lord  Aiington.  He  was  sold  to  go  to 
America  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the  Turf. 

There  are  forty-six  entries  for  the  Manchester  Novem¬ 
ber  Handicap  of  £1,500,  which  race  is  to  be  run  on 
Saturday,  November  27,  being  the  last  day  of  the 
season.  Several  trainers  are  doubly  represented.  The 
'best  of  the  older  horses  are  Sir  Harry,  Dibs,  Pure 
Oem,  Laomedia,  Shuletoi,  Arranmore,  Carlowitz, 
Morena,  Royal  Realm,  Old  China,  Ray-toi,  Lafayette, 
Santeve,  Eaton  Lad,  and  Wuffy.  The  list  of  three- 
year-olds  includes  Buckwheat,  Valens,  Symon’s  Pride, 
and  Submit.  It  is  a  mistake  to  publish  the  weights  for 
this  handicap  so  early  as  November  4.  They  ought  to 
have  been  held  over  until  after  the  race  for  the  Liverpool 
Cup.  There  is  an  absolute  craze  at  the'  present  time 
for  bringing  out  the  weights  for  handicaps  weeks  sooner 
than  is  necessary. 

A  Avell-known  writer,  referring  to  the  Sandown  Foal 
Stakes,  complains  that  the  race  was  spoilt  because 
Bayardo  was  entitled  to  an  11  lb.  breeding  allowance, 
so  that  only  three  horses  came  out  against  him,  although 
there  were  fifty-three  acceptances.  If  the  writer  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  conditions  of  this  event 
he  would  have  found  that  Bayardo  took  no  allowance 
whatever,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  carried  a  penalty 
of  14  lb.  The  managers  of  the  Sandown  Park  Meeting 
have  sensibly  abolished  the  stallion  allowance  for  horses 
which  have  won  weight-for-age  races  to  the-  value  of 
£2,000.  This  salutary  arrangement  ought  to  be  made 
universal  in  events  of  this  class,  and  the  Stewards  of 
the  Jockey  Club  should  have  introduced  it  at  New¬ 
market  long  ago. 


Tuesday  next  is  the  last  great  nomination  day  of  the 
year.  Entries  will  then  close  for  eighteen  races  at  New¬ 
market,  the  most  distant  of  these  events  being  the 
Column  Produce  Stakes  for  1913.  Next  year  there  are 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  of  £1,000  and  the  Dewhurst 
Plate  of  £300.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  the  Dew¬ 
hurst  Plate  might  advantageously  be  raised  to  £500, 
inasmuch  as  the  entrances  fox*  this  year’s  race  amount 
to  £267,  so  the  endowment  is  really  only  £33! 
Thex  e  are  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  One  Thousand  for 
1911,  each  race  being  a  sweepstakes  of  £100  each,  half 
forfeit.  It  is  wonderful  that  so  many  owners  are  still 
content  to  enter  their  yearlings  for  events  with  such 
singularly  unattractive  pecuniary  conditions,  but  so 
long  as  there  is  a  large  subscription  every  year  nobody 
can  reasonably  blame  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
for  declining  to  make  any  changes.  It  is  most  unsatis- 
faccoi*y  to  find  no  changes  in  the  Ascot  events,  the 
managers  of  that  meeting  being  content  to  go  doddering 
on  year  after  year  without  any  alterations,  although  the 
programme  cries  out  for  drastic  reforms.  They  are 
like  a  lot  of  drowsy  old  apple-women.  There  are  the 
two  Biennials  for  1910  and  1911,  and  surely  distinctive 
xxames  might  be  found  for  these  events.  There  is  the 
New  Stakes  for  next  year,  and  for  1911  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Stakes,  the  Ascot  Derby  (a  mere  second  edition 
of  the  other  race),  and  the  Hardwicke  Stakes.  The 
revenue  at  Ascot  has  enormously  increased  of  late 
years,  but  the  programme  has  not  been  enriched.  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  squandered  on  extravagant 
buildings  and  enclosures,  but  it  wmuld  be  interesting 
to  learn  whex*e  on  earth  all  the  i*est  of  the  profits  go 
to.  Of  course,  the  first  object  should  be  to  i*ender  the 
programme  more  attractive,  but  years  have  elapsed 
since  an  additional  farthing  was  given  to  the  races. 
The  Ascot  accounts  would  repay  investigation.  At 
Goodwnod  thei’e  ai*e  the  Lavant  Stakes  and  the  Mole- 
comb  Stakes  for  next  year,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Post  Stakes  (for  now  foals),  and  the  Nassau  Stakes  for 
1911.  Such  a  race  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Post  Stakes 
of  £200  each  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish  unless  some¬ 
body  takes  the  trouble  to  canvass  for  entries.  At  oixe 
time  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  (then 
Lord  March)  was  busy  Avith  a  little  red  book  during  the 
race  Aveek,  and  surely  some  member  of  the  family  might 
profitably  employ  himself  during  the  meeting  in  picking 
up  subscribers  to  the  principal  weight-for-age  events. 
-There  are  i*aces  of  all  classes  (wreight-foi*-age)  at  Epsom 
(including  the  Acorn  Stakes  of  £1,000,  to  run  on  the 
Oaks  day),  at  Carlisle,  at  York,  at  Liverpool,  at 
Stockton,  and  at  Doncaster,  including  next  year’s 
Champagne  Stakes  and  the  Doncaster  Stakes  of  ‘l912. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club  have  not  insisted  on  an  alteration  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Champagne  Stakes.  The  minor  forfeit  (£5) 
ought  to  go  to  the  winner  instead  of  being  grabbed  for 
the  insatiable  fund.  This  forfeit  ought  to  be  declared 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  instead  of  the  date  being 
deferred  until  a  month  later,  as  after  the  running  at 
Ascot  there  is  sure  to  be  a  huge  weed-out. 

There  w*ere  very  large  fields  for  most  of  the  events 
at  Gatwick,  but  very  little  of  the  racing  was  of  general 
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interest.  Favourite  Scene  managed  to  scramble  home 
for  the  Charlwood  Handicap,  this  being  the  first  race 
she  has  won  for  more  than  two  years,  although  she 
has  been  out  over  twenty  times.  This  mare  does  well 
in  her  home  trials,  but  she  will  not  try  in  public,  and 
it  required  all  F.  Wootton’s  cleverness  to  get  the  win 
out  of  her  at  Gatwick.  Procope  easily  beat  two  bad 
animals  for  the  Montefiore  Plate,  and  no  doubt  this 
horse  will  win  plenty  of  races  if  he  is  judiciously 
placed.  This  was  only  the  second  trumpery  stake 
which  he  has  won  since  Mr.  S.  Joel  bought  him  from 
the  Due  de  Gramont  at  a  very  high  price. 

There  was  some  good  racing  at  Sandown  Park, 
where  the  course  was  dreadfully  heavy.  Bayardo  can¬ 
tered  away  with  the  Foal  Stakes,  which  race  was  worth 
over  £1,700  to  the  winner.  There  were  very  fine  finishes 
for  both  the  Orleans  Nursery  and  the  Temple  Handi¬ 
cap.  Melilla  just  won  the  former  race  from,  Junket, 
Beau  Idea,  who  had  started  favourite,  being  beaten 
two  necks.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  filly  had  very  much  the 
worst  of  the  weights,  and  she  was  not  fancied  by  her 
stable.  There  were  twenty-one  starters,  and  thirteen 
came  for  the  Temple  Handicap,  which  was  won,  after 
an  exciting  finish,  by  Master  Hopson,  this  being  his 
first  success  since  he  carried  off  the  Batthyany  Handi¬ 
cap  at  the  Lincoln  Spring  Meeting. 

Neither  Admiral  Hawke  nor  Charles  O’Malley  started 
for  the  Great  Sapling  Plate,  and  the  American  colt,  New 
Castle  II.,  who  had  shown  respectable  form  at  New¬ 
market,  was  made  favourite,  but  he  was  easily  beaten  by 
Sun  Angel.  This  filly  was  very  highly  tried  before 
Ascot,  but  she  afterwards  went  seriously  amiss.  .  How¬ 
ever,  Sun  Angel  is  now  apparently  all  right  again,  for 
she  won  on  Friday  in  a  common  canter.  She  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  racing-like  filly,  and  quite  full  of 
quality.  Sun  Angel  is  engaged  in  the  One  Thousand, 
the  Oaks,  and  the  Coronation  Stakes,  at  Ascot,  and  she 
has  a  breeding  allowance  of  9  lb.  in  the  £1,500  race  at 
thb  Newbury  Summer  Meeting.  It  was  no  disgrace  for 
New  Castle  II.  to  be  beaten  by  Sun  Angel,  judging 
Mr.  S.  Joel’s  filly  through  her  trial. 

The  “  back-end  ”  season  begins  next  week,  and  it  will 
continue  over  four  weeks,  instead  of  being  crowded  into 
three  weeks,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  Lincoln 
is  removed  from  its  old  place  during  the  week  after  the 
Houghton  Meeting,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  most 
sunerfluous  feature  at  Doncaster,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed.  There  are  meetings  (each  two 
days)  at  Birmingham,  Newbury,  Doncaster,  and  Ling- 
field.  The  best  sport  will  be  at  Newbury,  when  there 
are  sure  to  be  both  large  fields  and  plenty  of  betting, 
which  last  is  now  a  most  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  meeting,  and  especially  at  this  oerlod  of  the  season, 
when  owners  and  backers  are  as  hungry  as  hyenas. 


There  are  twenty-six  acceptances  for  the  November 
Nursery  of  £650,  and  Aye  Ave  and  Isvolsky  are  well 
in.  Only  eighteen  horses  have  been  left  in  for  the 
Autumn  Handicap  of  £650.  I  fancy  Cargill  or  Cattaro. 


BOWING— GOLF  MALLETS— POLO. 

With  regard  to  what  I  wrote  last  week  about  fixed- 
seat  rowing,  I  have  been  asked  why  University  crews 
cannot  be  content  to  copy  the  style  of  the  Leander  crew 
of  veterans  that  beat  the  Belgians?  I  wish  they  were, 
instead  of  seeking  new  fangled  notions.  My  correspon¬ 
dent  points  to  that  crew  as  the  product  of  our  University 
methods,  and  he  is  quite  against  any  change  in  our  rowing 
system.  He  would  not  shorten  the  period  on  fixed  seats, 
yet  he  admits  the  large  percentage  of  bad  oars  is  shock¬ 
ing,  and  the  reason  is  because  the  teaching  is  so  bad. 
He  points  out  that  the  oarsman  has  to  work  up  his  mus¬ 
cular  development,  and  has  to  learn  to  do  so  much 
unconsciously  and  without  effort  before  he  can  become 
a  first-class  oar.  Now,  as  to  the  Leander  crew  to  which 
he  refers,  I  must  point  out  that  six,  if  not  seven,  of 
the  men  never  went  through  the  mill  of  fixed-seat 
rowing  at  the  University  to  learn  their  oarsmanship. 

I  venture  to  say  that  an  analysis  of  the  University  crews 
will  show  that  there  ha-s  never  been  a  decent  University 
crew  on  slides  composed  of  men  the  majority  of  whom 
have  not  either  learned  their  rowing  before  they  came 
up,  or  else  are  men  who  are  over  three  years,  if  not 
four  years,  from  matriculation.  I  have  not  Mr.  C.  M: 
Pitman’s  records  of  the  University  boat  race  beside  me 
to  verify  this  statement,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I 
am  on  the  right  side  of  the  mark.  I  can  recall  some 
pretty  bad  crews  that  would  not  come  within  the 
limitations  I  have  laid  clown.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  fixed  seat  system  has  produced  a  high  standard  of 
oarsmanship.  I  quite  agree  that  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  teaching.  How  is  it  that  a  system,  if  sound,  produces 
so  few  intelligent  teachers,  who  must  necessarily  rise 
from  the  ranks  of  the  fixed  seat  oarsman  2  And  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  the  huge  majority  of  Univer¬ 
sity  men  have  never  touched  an  oar  until  they  came  up 
to  the  University.  Surely  the  reason  is  that  they  are 
unable  to  teach  because  they  have  never  thoroughly 
learned  the  art  and  mystery  of  sliding-seat  rowing. 
Bush  a  youngster  through  his  Latin  or  Greek  accidence 
and  he  will  never  turn  out,  unless  he  is  a  genius  (and 
geniuses  the  majority  of  men,  not  merely  oarsmen,  are 
not)  a  decent  piece  of  prose  or  verse.  Bush  the  oars¬ 
man  when  he  begins  to  slide  and  he  is  in  the  same 
category.  He  cannot  become  a  finished  article  himself, 
and  he  cannot  produce  the  result  in  others.  True,  the 
teaching  is  at  fault,  but  the  system  fails  egregiously'  to 
produce  teachers,  and  this  is  a  necessary  corollary 
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EVERY  living  musician  of  note  has  enthusiastically  approved  of  the  Pianola 
Piano,  because  they  realise  that  it  is  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  means 
whereby  everyone  can  produce  music  for  himself.  So  highly,  in  fact,  do  they 
regard  the  Pianola  Piano  that  in  very  many  instances  they  have  specially  indic¬ 
ated  interpretations  of  compositions  which  anyone  can  reproduce  by  the  aid  of  the 
Metrostyle,  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  music,  and  one  which  can  only 
be  secured  in  the  Pianola  Piano. 

So  when  you  have  bought  your  Pianola  Piano  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  play  all 
there  is  of  music,  but  you  will  be  able  to  play  a  great  deal  of  it  under  Avhat  is 
practically  the  direct  tuition  of  the  greatest  living  authorities,  for  when  you  use 
the  Metrostyle  you  play  music  exactly  as  they  have  played  it.  In  this  way  you 
are  able  to  base  your  own  interpretations  on  authoritative  renderings,  and  are 
actually  studying  music  under  the  great  masters  of  to-day. 

You  can,  if  you  care  to,  pay  for  the  Pianola  Piano  almost  at  your  own  convenience, 
and  receive  the  full  value  of  your  present  piano  in  part  exchange. 

Why  not  write  for  full  particulars  to  day,  specifying  Catalogue  “  T.T.”? 
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from  the  proposition  that  it  fails  to  produce  decent 
oarsmen.  The  swing  in  golf  is  a  hard  enough  thing  to 
acquire,  probably  the  hardest  achievement  in  any 
branch  of  sport,  for  the  frailty  of  humanity  affects  the 
player  ;  even  the  greatest  are  liable  to  err.  The  swing 
on  slides  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  practice. 
The  whole  movement  has  to  become  natural,  and  as 
much  a  pai  t  of  the  sub-conscious  self  as  walking  or 
running.  As  soon  as  ever  a  man  lias  got  used  to  the 
feel  and  use  of  an  oar— and  by  the  end  of  the  October 
term  lie  should  be  fairly  comfortable  on  a  fixed  seat — - 
why  not  put  him  on  slides?  By  all  means  let  the 
Lents  and  Torpids  be  fixed  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
Lent  Term  to  give  the  men  as  long  a  training  as 
possible.  The  innovation  may  appear  .a  bold  one. 
But  an  analysis  of  the  productions  of  oarsmanship  under 
the  present  system  would  seem  to  show  that  nothing 
very  dreadful  would  ensue  if  the  change  were  made. 

The  Rules  of  Golf  Committee  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  has  in  a  recent  answer  foreshadowed  an 
important  development  in  golf  legislation,  and  that  is 
the  standardisation  of  the  golf  club.  This  is  a  big 
question,  the  consideration  of  which  may  well  be 
momentarily  deferred.  The  Pickeridge  Golf  Club  asked 
whether  the  user  of  a  putter  made  in  the  form  of  a 
croquet  mallet  disqualified  the  plaj^er  in  the  competi¬ 
tion.  The  answer  begs  the  question  in  a  ludicrous 
manner.  The  Committee  says  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Royal  and  Ancient  to  decide  at  a  general  meeting 
whether  mallet  implements  are  permissible.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  opinion  “  that  the  vertical  croquet  stroke  is 
not  allowable  as  a  method  of  putting.”  The  Committee 
deplores  the  fact  that  ‘  players,  instead  of  trying  to 
master  the  use  of  golf  clubs,  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  game,  by  using  implements  which  have 
never  been  associated  with  it.”  Now,  with  all  l’espect 
to  this  very  learned  body,  it  strikes  me  pretty  forcibly 
that  a  body  that  can  legislate  as  to  a  stroke  being  legal 
or  illegal  can  also  legislate  as  to  whether  an  implement 
is  a  club  or  not.  Why  should  the  vertical  croquet 
stroke  be  illegal  with  any  form  of  club?  So  long  as 
the  ball  is  struck  and  not  pushed,  I  cannot  see  why 
the  stroke  should  not  be  employed.  I  recall  a  friend 
telling  me  of  a  lady  at  a  garden  party  where  there  was 
a  golf-putting  competition  using  an  ordinary  straight- 
faced  putter  wdth  the  vertical  stroke.  She  was  a 
good  croquet  player,  and  never  golfed,  but  she  was 
quite  deadly,  and  she  fairly  hit  the  ball.  Whether  the 
ball  is  struck  or  pushed  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  the 
player  employs  any  stroke  that  may  be  a  push  stroke 
at  his  peril.  But  many  croquet  players  who  are  golfers 
play  with  the  mallet  as  though  they  were  putting;  there¬ 
fore  a  croquet  mallet  can  be  used  as  a  putter  so  far 
as  the  making  of  the  stroke  is  concerned.  But  really 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  very  simple:  the  game 
is  played  with  clubs,  and  not  mallets.  A  mallet-headed 
implement  is  no  more  a  club  than  a  tr  unis  racquet  or 
a  ciicket  bat.  The  Royal  and  Ancient  Committee  seems 
to  be  unnecessarily  fashing  itself  about  the  obvious. 
Ik  can  rule  wdth  propriety  that  a  club  is  not  a  mallet 
and  a  mallet  is  not  a  club, which  is  but  saying  that  black 
is  not  white  and  white  is  not  black.  But  for  it  to  go 
out  of  its  wTay  and  forbid  any  style  of  using  any  club 
is  going  very  far.  Such  a  decision  limits  the  action  of 
the  golfer,  who  should  be  entitled  to  adopt  any  attitude, 
however  freaky,  provided  he  strikes  the  ball'in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  and  plays  with  a  club. 

The  Moderates  of  the  L.C.C.  have  opened  a  public 
golf  course  at  Hainault  Forest,  Essex.  The  charge  is 
2s.  6d.  for  a  whole  day's  golf,  and  less  for  one  or  two 
rounds.  The  course  may  or  may  not  be  self-supporting. 
At  all  events,  it  will  not  be  a  working-man’s  game. 
There  are  no  artificial  bunkers.  The  Moderates  had 
enough  of  them  when  their  tram-stud  experiment  failed. 
Of  course,  they  did  away  with  the  steamboat  service  to 
save  money  for  the  links.  Would  not  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 
have  liked  to  make  a  Progressive  golf  course  the 
subject  of  a  pamphlet  at  an  election? 

****** 

It  is  announced — and  this  time  officially— that  the 
Hurlingham  authorities  will  take  no  steps  to  challenge 
the  States  next  year  for  the  polo  championships ;  and 


this  after  all  the  palaver  that  was  written  about  the 
challenge  being  issued.  The  official  intimation  con¬ 
tains  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  the  headquarters  of 
polo  are  taking  any  steps  to  set  their  household  in 
order  with  a  view  to  an  expedition  in  the  following 
year.  A  correspondent  in  the  Sportsman  vouched  by 
the  editor  as  a  leading  gentleman  is  furious.  ’  It 
certainly  looks  as  though  the  blue  bloods  of  polo 
were  suffering  from  blue  funk.  There  are  other  clubs 
besides  Hurlingham,  and  if  there  is  a  tithe  of  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  issuing  a  challenge  that  the  journal 
I  have  referred  to  represents  there  is  in  polo  circles, 
then  the  sooner  the  players  put  their  heads  together  and 
ignore  Hurlingham  the  better  for  the  prestige  not  only 
of  the  game,  but  of  this  country.  Hurlingham  made  a 
masterly  mess  of  things  last  summer.  It  gave  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  magnificent  incompetence.  I  can  well  underr  • 
stand  the  attempt  might  wrell  be  a  two  years’  job,  and 
that  a  year  for  preliminary  work  may  be  needed  if  there 
is  the  slump  in  polo  players  that  Hurlingham  would 
make  the  world  believe  there  to  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  the  abandonment  of  any  scheme  is  purely 
a  political  move.  The  S  portsmcni  is  right  when  it  says 
that  men,  money,  and  ponies  are  available.  But  it  is  felt 
that  it  would  be  rather  too  thin  for  certain  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  who  are  keen  on  polo  to  be  supplying  perhaps 
not  only  money,  but  even  polo  ponies  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  services  when  they  are  publicly  announcing 
through  their  agents  that  they  cannot  afford  a  guinea 
for  a  local  slate  or  football  club.  It  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  Welsh  attorney.  Tariff  Reform  means  polo  visits 
to  the  States.  >; 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  Lunn  is  still  extending  his  dominion  over  -the 
Alps,  where  his  enterprise  has  opened  up  a  new  world 
for  the  winter  sportsman.  Last  year  St.  Beatenberg 
made  a  remarkably  successful  debut  as  a  winter  resort.. 
This  j'ear  Wengen,  which  has  long  been  popular  with 
summer  visitors,  wall  for  the  first  time  reveal  its  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  lover  of  winter  sports.  It  will  have,  one 
of  the  largest  skating  rinks  in  Switzerland,  and  its 
ski-ing  possibilities  are  great.  An  alluring  description 
of  the  delights  promised  at  Wengen,  as  well  as  of  those 
to  be  found  at  other  resorts  already  well  known,  is 
given  in  the  new  edition  of  “  The  Alpine  Sports’ 
Annual,”  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
secretary,  Alpine  Sports,  Limited,  5,  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  N.W. 


TO  A  “PREVIOUS  ”  PUGILIST. 

It  may  be  even  as  you  say, 

But  all  this  “  previous  *’  strumming 
And  thumping  of  the  tub,  J.  J., 

Methinks  is  scarce  becoming. 

For  though  ’tis  like  you’ll  Johnson  whip — 
Quite  true  ;  events  may  run  so — 

Don’t  brag  beforehand — that’s  my  tip — 

But  wait  until  you’ve  done  so. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


AVIATORS  are  certainly  making  progress,  and  feats 
are  now  being  accomplished  every  dav  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  sheer  impossibilities  only 
a  few  months  ago.  Count  de ,  Lambert’s  flight  from 
Juvisy  to  Paris  and  back,  and  Latham’s  still  -more 
astonishing  performance  at  Blackpool  last  week,  when 
he  flew  in  half  a  gale,  were  recent  instances  in  point. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  theso 
performances  represent  not  so  much  advances  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  machines  used  as  increased  skill  and 
daring  on  the  part  of  their  pilots.  We  are  still  as  far 
as  ever  from  that  automatic'  stability  which  must  be 
attained  before  mechanical  flight  can  be  taken  seriously 
as  a  thing  of  practical  value.  And  unfortunately,  it 
seems  still  as  doubtful  as  before  whether  this  result  ever 
will  be  attained. 

As  Sir  Ray  Lankester  recently  reminded  his  readers 
in  an  interesting  article  on  aviation  in  relation  to  the 
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flight  of  animals,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  some 
appliances  such  as  the  steam  engine  and  the  motor-car 
have  been  rapidly  developed  from  crude  and  clumsy 
contrivances  into  highly  efficient  and  useful  machines, 
therefore  the  aeroplane  must  of  necessity  be  similarly 
improved,  for  in  the  latter  case,  mankind  may  con¬ 
ceivably  find  itself  “up  against”  natural  laws  which  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  can  circumvent.  One  such  law  upon 
which  the  theorists  have  always  insisted,  as  Sir  Ray 
Lankester  further  recalls,  in  the  case  of  aviation  is  the 
fact  that  when  you  increase  greatly  the  size  and  weight 
of  any  body,  whether  it  be  travelling  on  the  ground  or 
floating  through  the  air  or  swimming  under  the  water, 
the  proportionate  effect  of  friction  on  the  moving  body 
is  most  seriously  altered.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
whereas  flight  may  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  a  small 
body  the  situation  is  altered  entirely  when  the  same 
thing  is  attempted  with  a  larger  one. 

He  would  be  a  rash  individual,  however,  who 
attempted  in  these  days  to  assign  any  limits  on 
theoretical  grounds,  however  seemingly  cogent,  to  the 
possible  discoveries  and  developments  of  the  future, 
and  it  is  quite  legitimate  still  to  continue  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  progress  of  aviation  may  serve .  in 
due  course  to  furnish  further  instances  in  illustration 
of  this.  All  that  theory  has  to  say  is  that  the 
problem  involved  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  the  Mauretania  has  been  developed 
from  an  aboriginal  dug-out,  therefore  the  future  will 
witness  advances  in  aerial  navigation  of  an  equally 
striking  order. 

For  the  rest,  the  most  regrettable  feature  of  the 
recent  meetings,  from  the  British  standpoint  at  all 
events,  was,  of  course,  the  failure  of  our  native 
aviators,  whose  efforts  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
supplying  the  comic  relief  of  the  proceedings.  It  may 
seem,  perhaps,  ungracious  for  the  mere  outsider  to 
gird  at  those  who  have  at  any  rate  tried  and  failed ; 
still,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  present  position 


of  the  aviation  movement  in  this  country  is  pro¬ 
foundly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  fact  could  hardly 
have  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  it  was  at 
Blackpool  and  Doncaster  last  week.  Mercenary 
promptings  alone,  one  might  have  thought,  would  have 
remedied  matters  long  before  now,  for  there  is  a  for¬ 
tune  to  be  made  by  the  successful  English  aviator- 
to-day  ;  and  to  this  end  all  that  is  necessary,  it  might 
be  supposed,  is  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  the  foreigners^ 
Yet  month  after  month,  nay,  year  after  year,  runs  on, 
and  no  one  makes  a  move.  This  one  or  that  is  always- 
just  about  to  start,  but  no  one  ever  does.  What  is  the 
explanation?  It  is  really  very  difficult  to  say,  unless 
we  accept  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  theory  that  as  a  race  we¬ 
ave  beginning  to  suffer  from  fatty  degeneration. 

I  have  often*  commented  on  the  absurd  fancy  which 
obtains  among  a  certain  class  of  motorists  for  a  two- 
seated  car,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  inconvenience 
entailed  in  the  wretched  luggage  accommodation  which 
usually  accompanies  this  class  of  body,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  drawback  of  not  being  able  to  take  more  than 
one  passenger.  How  sensible  owners  can  prefer  this- 
type  of  car,  when  power  is  ample,  is  indeed  very  hard 
to  understand.  Of  course,  it  is  lighter,  faster,  easier 
on  tyres,  and  so  on,  but  when  it  is  a  case  of  fitting 
such  bodies  on  50  h.p.  cars — and  only  the  other  day  I 
noticed  one  of  the  best-known  motorists  on  a  two- 
seater  of  this  power — such  considerations  can  hardly 
enter  into  the  matter,  whereas  the-  countervailing  dis¬ 
advantages  are  obvious  and  great.  Even  if  a  tonneau 
is  never  needed  for  passengers  at  all — though  he  must 
be  a  very  selfish  owner  Avho  never  does  need  it  for  this 
purpose — its  convenience  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  all 
portable  belongings  in  the  way  of  coats,  wraps,  bags, 
rugs,  camera,  golf  clubs,  and  the  like  is  hardly  to- 
be  over-rated,  whereas  the  nuisance  of  accommodating 
the  same  amount  of  impedimenta  on  an  ordinary  two- 
seater  is  intolerable. 

But  if  the  ordinary  two-seater  is  inconvenient,  what 
is  one  to  say  of  the  owner  who  gravely  recommends  a 


The  List  of  Applications  opens  on  Wednesday,  October  27,  1909,  and  will  close  on  or  before  Saturday,  October  30,  1909,  at  1  p.m. 

for  Town,  and  the  following  Monday  for  Country  applications. 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  GOLD  STORAGE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  ( Consolidation )  Act,  190S.) 


SHARE  CAPITA!/,  £175,000,  ' 

Divided  into  75,000  Six  per  Cent.  Participating  PreierenceSharesoi  Lert 
£75,000;  100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  £100,000,  total,  £175,000. 
Proposed  issue  of  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures,  £25,000. 

The  Participating  Preference  Shares  rank  m  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares 
as  to  Capital,  and  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  preferential  dividend  at  ttie  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  out  of  the  profits  of  each  year.  The  remaining 
profits  of  the  Company,  in  each  year,  after  setting  aside 
Directors  decide  for  Reserve,  will  be  divided  in  the  pioportion  of  20  p er 
cent  to  the  Participating  Preference  Shares  for  the  time  being  issued 

and  80  per  cent,  to  the  Ordinary  Shares.  _ 

Of  the  above  Participating  Preference  Capital,  2o-,000  Shares,  are  accepted 
hv  the  Vendor  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money  and  part  of  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  money,  namely,.  £17,500,  is  payable  in  Shares  or 
(at  the  option  of  the  Company)  in  cash,  or  partly  in  Shares  and  partly  in 
cash,  but  no  cash  payment  in  respect  of  this  £17,500  will  be  made  to  the 
Vendor,  save  and  except  out  of  any  surplus  subscribed  over  and  above  £52,000 
50, 000  Six  per  Cent.  Participating  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  are-  now 
offered  for  subscription  at  par,  payable  as  follows:— 2s.  6d.  on [application ; 
2s  6d  on  allotment ;  5s.  on  the  10th  December,  1809  ;  5s.  on  the  lOtli  January, 
1910-  5s.  on  the  10th  February,  1910.  No  Promotion  Money  has  been  or  will 
be  mid  other  than  the  Underwriting  Commission  hereinafter  referred  to. 

1  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  JAMES  BUCKMASTER,  Esq.  (Chairman,  Messrs.  L.  and  G.  Meakin, 
Ltd.,  Maltsters,  Burt-on-on-Trent),  Marsham  Lodge,  Gerrard  s  Cross', 
Bucks  (Chairman).  „  ,  TT7 

THE  LORD  NORREYS,  103,  Gloucester-place,  Portman-square,  W. 

MAJOR  CYRIL  BLACRBURNE-TEW,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham. 

THOMAS  HUMPHREYS  NELSON,  Esq.  (late  Manager,  General  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.),  Dundyvan,  Park  Avenue,  Bromley,  Kent. 

BANKERS.— THE  CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK,  Ltd.,  Finsbury-circps 
Branch,  3,  Broad  street-place,  London,  E.C.,  Head  Office  and  Branches. 
BROKERS.— HENRY  J.  GARRATT  AND  CO.,  3,  Great  Winchester  street-,  E.C. 
SOLICITORS.— PRESTON  AND  FOSTER,  2,  Craig’s  court,  Oharing-cross,:  S.W. 
MANAGER.— W.  MAYGER,  6;  Stoney-lane,  Tooley-street,  S.E. 
AUDITOR.— O.  L.  KETTRIDGE,  Incorporated  Accountant-,  1,  London- 
wall-buildings,  E.C. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES  AND  SECRETARY  (pro  tem.).— F.  J.  C.  JEFFREY, 
1,  London-wall-buildings,  E.C. 


to  Stoney-lane  of  63ft.  and  a  depth  of  about  71ft.,  are  substantially  built 
of  brick,  and  are  held  on  a  lease  for  a  period  of  52^  years  from  Lady  Day, 
1801,  at  a  ground  rent,  of  £500  per  annum.  They  are  fully  equipped  with 
modern  and  up-to-date  Cold  Storage  plant  and  machinery  (wherever  neces¬ 
sary,  in  duplicate)  and  have  been  in  full  operation  since  July,  1900 

The  storage  capacity  of  these  premises  is  approximately  80,000  cubic  feet. 

GREENBANK  WAREHOUSE. — This  Freehold  Warehouse,  which  is  newly 
built  in  accordance  with  the  latest  requirements  of  the  London  County 
Council,  occupies  a  site  adjoining  the  Stonev-lane  Warehouse.  It  has  a 
frontage  to  Greenbank  of  about  118ft.,  and  a  return  frontage  to  Baker’ s-a)ley 
of  about  89ft.,  and  a  frontage  to  Ship-yard  of  about  82ft.  The  Premises,  which, 
including  the  basement,  contain  eight  floors,  are  of  a  most  up-to-date 
character,  and  it  is  intended  to  equip  the  premises  at  a  cost  of  about 
£23,000  with  a  complete  installation  of  refrigerating  machinery  and  plant-,, 
operated  by  suction  gas-engines,  which,  to  avoid  stoppage  in  case  of  break¬ 
down,  will  be  in  duplicate. 

THE  PLOT  OF  FREEHOLD  LAND  (referred  to  in  the  full  (Prospectus- 
as  Block  C),  having  an  area  of  about  227ft;  by  30ft.,  is  adjacent  to  the 
above  Warehouses'. 

The  -present  customers  of  the  Cold  Storage  include  some  of  the  largest- 
provision  dealers  in  England,  and  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the  Vendor 
Company  has  frequently  been  compelled  to  decline  large  quantities  of  goods¬ 
owing  to  want  of  space.  This  and  the  fact  of  their  having  been  repeatedly 
approached  by  other  firms  desirous  of  making  use  of  the  additional  Cold 
Storage  facilities  that  will  be  provided  by  the  insulation  of  the  Greenbank 
Warehouse  constitute  the  reason  of  the  present  issue. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  Mayger, 
the  present  Manager,  who  has  been  identified  with  Cold  Storage  for  Over  15 
years.  Mr.  Mayger  will  enter  into  a  five  years’  contract  as  Manager. 

The  minimum  Cold  Storage  capacity  of  the  two  Warehouses  (when  the 
Greenbank  Warehouse  lias  been  equipped)  will  -he  4,300  tone.  Taking,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  basis  for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  only  one-lialf  of  the  minimum 
total  capacity,  viz.,  2,150  tons,  the  results  should  be  as  follows  : — 

Annual  proceeds  from  storage  of  an  average  of  2,150  tons  £25,155 

Less  cost  of  management,  wages,  repairs,  fuel,  oil, 
chemicals,  depreciation,  contingencies,  .rent,  rates 
and  taxes  (based  upon  operation  of  entire  plant)  £7^.480 
Directors,  Offices  and  Sundries  . .  ...  .  •  ...  1,000 

T  8,480- 


ABRIDGED  PRO^ECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  in  all  its  branches  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Cold  Storage,  the  remunerative  character  of  which  is  well-known, 
particularly  having  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  by 
reason  of  the  Company  having  the  usual  warehouseman’s  right  of  iien  on  the 
goods  stored. 

For  this  purpose  the  Company  will,  take  over  the  Cold  Storage  business 
at  present  carried  on  by  the  Vendor,  Count  Ward,  of  6,  Moorgate-street,  E.C., 
under  the  style  or  title  of  The  Anglo-American  Ookl  Storage  Company— 
thereby  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  goodwill  of  the  business  (1)  the  lease 
of  the  Stoney-lane  Warehouse,  Stoney-lane,  Tooley-street,  S.E.,  including  all 
the  plant,  machinery,  utensils,  etc.,  therein  ;  (2)  the  Freehold  Land  (adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Stoney-lane  Warehouse)  with  the  building  thereon,  situate  between 
Tooley-street  arid  the  River  Thames  (with  superficial  area  of  about  16,500 
square  feet),  and  known  as  the  Greenbank  Warehouse;  and  (3)  an. adjacent 
plot,  of  Freehold  Land,  .  .  .  '  . 

STONEY-LANE  WAREHOUSE.— These  Premises,  which  have  a  frontage 


Deduct—  -  £16,675 

Interest  on  Debenture  Stock— 5  per  cent,  .on  £25,000  £1,250 
Interest  on  Particinating  Preference  Shares— 6  per 
cent,  on  £75,000*-..  ■  ■■  ■■  ..  ..  4,500 

Yearly  premium  op  Capital  Redemption  or  Sinking-., 

Fund  Policy  (£904  3s.  4d.),  say  -  . ;  . 905 

'  -  6,655 

Leaving  a  balance  available  for  Dividend  on  flie  Or¬ 
dinary  and  further.  Dividend  on  the  Participating  - 

Preference  Shares  of  .•  ..  ..  £10,020 

On  the  above  basis,  subject  to  any  provision  for  General  Reserve,  of 
the  balance  of  £10,020,  £2,000  would  be  available  as  further  dividend  on 
the  Participating  Preference"  Shares,  or  over  2i'  per  cent.-,  making  a  total 
dividend  on  those  shares  of  over--  8)  per  cent. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  by  this  Company  as  from  the  First  Day 
of  October,  1909. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE  DAILY  PAPERS. 
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type  of  body  with  absolutely  no  luggage  accommodation 
whatever,  and  whose  sole  advantage  is  its  supposed 
up-to-date  and  sporting  appearance?  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  any  one  could  be  so  fatuous  as  to 
defend  a  body  of  this  type  deliberately.  Yet  here  is  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  best-known  technical  papers  who 
favours,  it  seems,  a  very  low  torpedo  body,  which,  he 
explains,  has  only  one  main  deficiency,  namely,  absence 
of  luggage  capacity.  Thus,  he  goes  on,  there  is  no 
room  inside,  nor  astern,  nor  on  the  running  boards, 
and  so  he  has  been  reduced  to  utilising  as  the  only 
remaining  space  available  that  beneath  the  legs  of  the 
front-seat  occupants ! 

Two  small  oases  are  being  made  to  fill  this  gap  on  long  tours, 
each  large  enough  to  store  the  belongings  of  an  average  man,  at 
any  rate.  When  in  position  their  presence  is  imperceptible ;  they 

never  touch  the  legs. 

What  an  arrangement !  Well  may  the  writer  observe, 
£‘  Thus  the  low  torpedo  entails  a  sacrifice,”  though  few 
will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  his  further  remark  that 
the  gain  is  worth  the  loss. 

The  members  of  the  newly  formed  Autocar  League 
have  been  consulted  on  the  question  of  taxation  by 
unit  of  horse-power  or  by  the  more  rough  and  ready 
system  of  classification  proposed  by  the  Government, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  an  overwhelming  majority 
has  voted  in  favour  of  the  former  system.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  method  proposed  are  manifest  enough. 
The  arrangement  suggested,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
to  divide  cars  into  classes  according  to  their  horse-power, 
beginning  with  those  not  exceeding  6^  h.p.,  after  which 
come  those  not  exceeding  12  h.p.,  not  exceeding  16  h.p., 
not  exceeding  26  h.p.,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  this  is,  of 
course,  that  a  car  of,  say,  18  h.p.  will  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  one  of  26  h.p.,  which  is  manifestly  unfair. 
Under  taxation  by  unit  of  horse-power,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  scale  of  payment  would  be  equitably  graduated 
throughout — 6  n.p.  paying'  so  much,  7  h.p.  rather  more, 
8  h.p.  more  again,  and  so  on.  The  Exchequer  would 
not  get  quite  so  much,  'but  the  difference  would  repre¬ 
sent  simply  the  measure  of  the  injustice  which  would 
be  done  by  making  certain  owners  pay  for  more  horse¬ 
power  than  they  actually  posses^,  and  as  the  State  pre¬ 
sumably  desires  to  treat  all  taxpayers  fairly,  including 
even  motor  owners,  this  is  really  no  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  the  more  equitable  system. 

Some  one  has  been  advocating  the  more  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  supplementary  petrol  tanks  when  pressure  feed 
is  relied  on  for  the  main  supply,  and  the  advice  is  quite 
sound.  Pressui’e  feed  is  admirable  when  it  is  well 
designed  and  well  carried  out,  but  otherwise  it  may 
easily  become  a  delusion  and  a  snare  of  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  description.  And  the  remedy,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  supplementary  tank  on  the  dashboard  or  in  some 
other  suitable  position,  is  so  simple  and  comparativel v 
inexpensive  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  supplied.  YV  ith  such  a  stand-by  arrangemeht 
absolute  security  is  provided,  for  even  if  the  supple¬ 
mentary  tank  is  only  a  little  one,  it  may  be  filled  as 
often  as  may  be  required,  and  progress  is  always 
possible. 


WOMAN. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

THAT  the  match-making  instinct  among  women  is  as 
hale  and  hearty  as  ever  is  evident  from  the  speeches 
on  emigration  made  at  the  conference  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  at  Southsea  last  week.  Only 
the  other  day,  too,  I  heard  a  girl  who  had  been  with 
the  British  Association  in  Winnipeg  this  summer 
strongly  advocating  the  same  course,  “  for,”  she  said 
enthusiastically,  at  all  the  garden  parties  and  enter¬ 
tainments  there  were  at  least  three  men  to  every  girl ! 
And  imagine  having  three  ices  handed  to  you  at  once!” 
The  streets  of  this  delectable  spot,  she  continued, 
resembled  the  City  in  its  lack  of  petticoats.  Woman,  in 
short,  received  the  homage  which  a  small  supply  invari¬ 
ably  exacts  from  a  big  demand. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  panegyrics  suck  as  this  which  lead 
the  woman  worker  to  look  upon  the  colonies  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  panacea  for  unemployment  and  loneliness — or, 
in  other  words,  celibacy.  On  the  whole,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  this  enthusiasm,  provided  always  that  the 
life-union  of  any  man  with  any  maid  be  in  itself  the 
ultima  Thule  of  hope  and  aspiration.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  hard  fact  that  the  population 
returns  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
registered  in  1906  no  fewer  than  466,257  males  to 
342,606  females.  Nor  is  it  any  less  true  that  while  in 
this  country  there  are  a  million  odd  women,  presumably 
resenting  bitterly  the  re-marriage  of  the  notoriously 
popular  widow  before  they  have  had  even  a  look  in, 
the  desirable  male  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  has 
been  sending  desperate  messages  to  boards  of  guardians 
to  forward  him  a  workhouse  miss  without  delay.  If, 
therefore,  the  wedding  ring  and  the  prefex  “  Mrs.” 
are  all  that  is  necessary  for  complete  bliss  to  the  giver 
and  the  wearer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  are  open 
to  women  by  no  more  difficult  process  than  a  steerage 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  or  almost  any  other,  ocean. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  entirely  share  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Lady  Knightley  of  Fawsley  for  the  wholesale 
embarkation  of  the  lonely,  the  plucky,  the  gritty,  and 
the  adaptable  womanhood  of  this  country.  Nor  can  I 
see  the  point  of  calling  matrimony  domestic  service, 
unless  it  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  matrimony  is 
domestic  service,  with  the  charwoman  and  bootblack 
thrown  in.  If  the  plucky,  the  gritty,  and  the  adaptable 
were  made  to  realise  that  what  the  possible  colonial 
husband  in  the  majority  of  cases  really  wants  is  a 
domestic  servant  in  exchange  for  board  and  lodging, 
instead  of  board  and  lodging  and  wages,  there  would 
be  far  more  point — to  say  nothing  of  hard  fact — in  the 
highly  coloured  pictures  of  what-  is  not  colonial  life. 
After  all,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  plucky  and 
the  gritty  and  the  adaptable  in  this  country.  Every 
day  families  are  groaning  for  reliable  servants,  for 
reliable  dressmakers,  for  adaptable  service  of  every 
kind.  But  if  domestic  service  is  out  of  fashion  here — 
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as,  indeed,  is  work*- generally — how  shall  it  prove  more 
acceptable  elsewhere? 

I  will  not  say  that'  a  fresh  start  does  not  sometimes 
effect  a  complete  transformation  of  character ;  that 
■  necessity  sometimes  brings  out  qualities  hitherto  unsus¬ 
pected.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  general  servant  who 
refused  on  principle  to  clean  the  knives  properly  at 
home  would  even  enjoy  doing  it  in  Winnipeg,  where 
in  winter  knives  often  have  to  be  put  in  the  oven  before 
they  can  be  handled.  It  is  conceivable,  too,  that  a 
housemaid  accustomed  to  nothing  less  genteel  than  a 
vacuum-cleaner  or  at  least  a  patent  carpet-sweeper 
would  from  the  mere  shock  of  it  appreciate  sweeping 
out  her  husband’s  log  cabin  with  a  besom.  All  I  say 
is  that  in  such  experiments  you  can  never  depend  upon 
.  the  results. 

The  truth  is  that  Ganada,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the 
colonies, "wants  just  what  we  want  at  home — the  very 
best.  While  we  hear  of  wonderful  reformations  in  cer- 

-  tain  cases j  we  hear  nothing  of  the  many  who  go  under. 
The  ideal  of  the  popular  novel,  that  he  says,  “Will 

-  -  you  ?  ”  and  she  says  “  Darling ! ’’  and  so  they  both  live 

happily  ever  after,  applies  still  less  than  usual  in  a 
new  country  where  the  equality  of  the  wife  with  the 
husband  is  writ  large  in  the  letters  that  spell  hard 
work.  Hence  the  reprehensibleness  of  those  who  attract 
girls  by  lime- light  to  the  colonial  altar  and  leave  them 
there  to  face  hard  fact  in  the  pitiless  light  of  day. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXI. — Children  in  “  Mid  Channel.” 

Eleanor  Davis  was  standing  on  one  of  life’s  precipices. 
She  knew  it.  Her  marriage  had  not  been  a  happy  one, 
and  her  two  children  had  been  the  only  gleam  of  light 
in  ten  year's  of  bitterness.  Her  husband  was  not 
immoral — he  merely  neglected  her :  he  wTas  absorbed 
in  finance  and  looked  on  her  as  an  unpaid  housekeeper. 

-  She  had  faced  the  world  bravely,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
few  who  knew  behind  the  scenes.  Things  had  drifted 
on  for  ten  years,  and  then  Lionel  Meredith  '  came  on 
the  scene.  Eleanor  was  only  twenty-seven  then,  and 
her  soul  went  out-  to  him  at  their  first  meeting. 

“  He  has  asked  me  to  leave  England  Avitb  him  next 
week,  and  I  shall  go.  I  cannot  stand  this  misery  any 
■  longer.”  .  .  v  . 

“Have  you  thought  of  the  children?” 

•  “Yes— night  and  day.  I  know  it  will  be  a  shock 
to  them,  but  we  shall  only  be  abroad  a  short  time,  say, 
till  my  husband  has  got. his  divorce,  and  he  won’t. be 
able  to  make  them  forget  me  in  that  time — they  care  too 
.  much  for  me,  young  as  they  are,  for  him  to  poison  their 
.  minds  against  me  in  a  year,  and  when  I  come  back,  I 
shall  win  back  their  love  again.” 

I  looked  at  her  in  sheer  amazement  at  her  ignorance. 

•  She  had  lived  in  the  world — and  yet  had  walked  so 
’  delicately,  and  kept  herself  so  apart  from  the  dappled 
— folk  Avho  go  astray,  that  apparently  she  had  never  heard 
the  consequences  discussed. 

“  When  you  come  back !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  yes.  Heaven  knows  the  tAvelve  months  will 
pass  on  leaden  feet  when  I  think  of  the  children,  but 
.Lionel  will  help  me  through.” 

“  There  will  be  no  return  for  you  to  them.” 

She  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  spoken  in  some  strange 
tongue  she  knew  not,  and  then  said  quickly,  “  What 
do  you  mean?  Do  you  think  that  even  Lionel  can 
make  me  forget  them?” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  lady,  don’t  you  know  that  as  a  rule 
there  is  only  a  shut  door  for  the  woman  rvho  has  ‘gone 
over.’  When  a  man  petitions  for  divorce  he  claims 
the  custody  of  the  children.  There  are  some  cases 
which  come  before  the  Divorce'  Courts  in  which  the 
custody  of  the  children  is  given  to  one  of  the  parents, 
but  the  other  parent  is  allowed  what  is  known  as 
‘  access  ’—that  is,  permission  is  given  to  see  the 
children  at  stated  times  and  stated  places,  but'  that 
concession  is  hardly  ever  made  in  favour  of  a  guilty 


woman.  No,  when  you  leave  your  husband,  you  leave 
your  children  too.” 

She  sat  like  one  stunned,  and  for  a  moment  neither 
of  us  spoke. 

“Are  you  sure?”  she  cried. 

“  Quite,  relentlessly  sure,”  I  answered.  “  The  Court 
decides  the  question  first  of  all  in  view  of  the  benefit 
of  the  children ;  secondly,  it  looks  at  the  interests  of 
the  innocent  party  to  the  divorce’  suit.  From  neither 
of  those  points  would  it  consider  you  a  fit  person  to  see 
them.” 

I  knew  I  Avas  hurting  her.  I  meant  to ;  I  wanted 
to  stab  her  into  realising  what  she  Avas  doing.  I  knew 
that  her  life  with  her  husband  was  dull  and  dreary ; 
but  I  also  knew  what  a  paradise  that  would  be  to  the 
second  rate  existence  she  Avould  have  to  live  with  her 
lover  Avhen  the  first  glamour  had  passed — and  how  im¬ 
possible  life  would  be  to  her  under  any  circumstances 
apart  from  her  children.  She  was  the  mother  type 
of  woman,  and  all  the  Lionels  in  the  world  would 
neAmr  make  up  to  her  if  she  were  robbed  of  them. 

“How  long  Avould  his  power  over  them  last?” 
she  asked  amid  her  tears.  So  victory  was  not  mine  yet. 

“Up  till  twenty-one.  The  law  has  rather  changed 
on  this  point  of  iate  years.  Up  to  the  year  1894  the 
custody  of  boys  went  on  till  they  were  fourteen,  girls 
till  they  were  sixteen ;  but  in  that  year  a  case  was 
decided  which  swept  away  that  limitation,  and  laid 
down  that  the  Court  could,  if  thought  wise,  exercise 
its  powers  as  to  the  custody  of  boys  and  girls  until 
they  were  twenty-one.  It  did,  however,  say  that  a  child 
who  has  attained  years  of  discretion  ought  not,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  to  be  ordered 
into  the  custody  of  either  parent  against  its  oavu 
wishes.” 

“  Ronald  is  only  eight,  and  Violet  is  six,”  she  mur¬ 
mured;  “  that  means.  .  .  .”  and  she  buried  her  head 
in  her  hands.  It  was  no  time  for  tenderness  if  I  was 
to  save  her. 

“  It  means,”  I  said,  “  that  for  thirteen  years  you  will 
be  debarred  from  even  seeing  Ronald  and  fifteen  years 
will  separate  you  from  Violet.  Do  you  think  then  you 
Avill  be  able  to  win  them  back?  They  will  only  have 
heard  your  name  mentioned  as  something  disgraceful 
— something  to  be  ashamed  of — something  to  be  hidden. 
Come,  come,  pull  yourself  together  and  don’t  be  so 
unutterably  foolish.” 

“I  lied  to  you  just  now,”  she  said.  “I  Avas  to  start 
to-night.” 

“Was  to?”  Then  the  battle  was  won. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  echoed  the  death 
knell  of  her  dreams;  “  Avas  to.” 


ECONOMIES  IN  FUR. 

Furs  of  to-day  are  a  very  different  matter  from  furs 
of  yesterday.  In  grandmother’s  time,  to  possess  beau¬ 
tiful  pelts  was  to  possess  something  akin  to  rare  old 
lace  and  priceless  jewels.  Treasures  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  were  Avorn  year  in  year  out  and  treasured  as  heir¬ 
looms,  Avere  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations  of 
daughters  or  nieces,  as  the  case  might  be.  We  of 
to-day  view  furs  in  a  very  different  light.  Under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessities  of  every  well-dressed  woman’s  wardrobe,  and 
fashions  in  fur  now  change  with  almost  the  same 
rapidity  as  fashions  in  frocks. 

Yesterday  women  wrapped  themselves  in  sealskins 
and  sables ;  to-day  they  favour  ermine  and  caracal ; 
to-morrow  we  may  see  chinchilla  enjoying  the  fashion¬ 
able  vogue.  And,  needless  to  say,  the  woman  who 
considers  herself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  fashion 
must  of  necessity  Avrap  herself  in  the  fur  of  the 
moment,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  no  matter  what  she 
bought  to  meet  the  demands  of  yesterday.  Truly 
fashion  wears  out  more  garments  than  anything  else ! 
Still,  it  must  be  noted  with  relief  that  the  art  of  tho 
furrier  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection 
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that  rich  and  poor  alike  are  offered  a  far  larger  field 
of  choice  in  the  matter  of  pelts  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  What  is  more  important  still  is  the  fact  that  all 
are  treated  picturesquely.  Hence  it  is  that  every  other 
woman  one  meets  boasts  of  furs  that  to  all  appeal  ance 
are  luxurious  and  serviceable  enough  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  taste. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  length  of  your  purse  whether 
your  furs  are  costly  or  cheap — the  effect  is  very  much 
the  same  in  either  case — for  your  choice  is  practically 
unlimited.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  wear  sealskin,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  a  facsimile  garment  of  dyed  seal 
musquash  will  look  equally  well  and  far  smarter, 
though  it  costs  something  like  a  third  of  the  price,  for 
the  substitute  has  been  brought  to  a  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion  that  defies  criticism.  In  the  same  way,  if  sables 
are  too  ruinous  to  be  contemplated,  there  is  skunk,  or 
the  new  Fisher,  or  Pekin,  as  the  Parisians  call  it.  This 
is  the  latest  cry  of  fashion,  standing  in  high  favour 
with  all  the  leading  modistes,  who  use  it  as  a  trimming 
for  frocks  and  cloaks  alike.  The  day  of  deep  hems 
of  fur  has  once  more  returned,  and  this  kind  of  trim¬ 
ming  borders  all  the  most  lovely  winter  toilettes  of  the 
moment,  being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  new  fur- 
rimmed  buttons,  which  are  a  novelty  of  this  season. 
Persian  lamb  has  a  substitute  in  black  pony,  which 
makes  the  smartest  of  walking  coats,  and  costs  but  half 
the  price  of  the  more  expensive  article. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  in  these  days,  when  there  is  a 
substitute  for  every  kind  of  fur  from  sable  to  squirrel 
(which  has  rabbit  as  an  understudy),  what  animal  can 
ever  hope  to  escape  being  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Madame  La  Mode.  For  in  natural  and  unnatural 
colours  the  fur  of  every  known  and  many  almost 
unknown  animals  is  now  used  to  trim  everything,  from 
hats  to  ball  gowns,  as  well  as  being  shaped  into  long 
and  short  coats,  capes,  and  mantles.  The  novelty  of 
this  season  accepted  in  Paris,  but  hardly  popular  as  yet 
in  London,  is  large  fur  capes  lined  with  brocaded 
satin.  These  are  made  of  sable,  of  mink,  of  caracal, 
and  of  musquash.  They  are  fashioned  so  as'  to  point  a 
little  below  the  waist-line  at  the  back,  and  are  cut 
short  over  the  arms,  the  fronts  descending  in  wide,  long 
ends,  while  they  are  trimmed  with  a  narrow  collar  and 
clasp  of  passementerie.  On  the  same  lines,  but  far 
younger  looking  and  more  picturesque,  are  capes  made 
of  ermine;  chinchilla,  and  squirrel.  These  are  cut  to 
fit  the  shoulders  closely,  barely  touching  the  waist-line 
at  the  back  and  finished  with  short  narrow  fronts. 

To  the  economical  the  new  muff  is  certain  to 
appeal,  for  it  can  be  so  easily  fashioned  of  odd  pieces 
of  fur.  An  old  out-of-date  fox-stole  might  form  the 
bag,  which  must  be  wide  and  flat,  while  a  couple  of 
strips  of  ermine  or  sable  trim  either  side  and  bring  it 
quite  up  to  date.  In  the  same  manner  the  new  stole 
wrap  for  carriage  or  evening  wear,  fashioned  of  a  long 
scarf  of  silk  charmeuse,  trimmed  with  a  border  of 
sable  or  chinchilla,  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  using  up  an  out-of-date  fur  coat,  bolero,  or  cape, 
a  big  muff  to  match  of  silk  Charmeuse  and  fur  com¬ 
pleting  the  set.  The  cost  of  a  handsome  chinchilla 
stole  may  be  reduced  to  about  one-fourth,  if  it  is  made 
on  the  latest  design  of  a  deep  fur  border,  that  is, 
mounted  upon  four  folds  of  veiled  chiffon,  blending 
from  light  to  dark  to  harmonise  exactly  with  the  fur. 
An  ermine  coat,  inset  with  alternate  pleats  of  white 
Spanish  or  Irish  crochet  lace,  is  far  smarter,  as  well 
as  far  cheaper,  than  an  all-fur  wrap ;  while  many 
women  adapt  the  same  idea  to  an  ermine  stole,  carry¬ 
ing  it  out  in  long  strips  of  fur  inset  with  strips  of 
Irish  lace.  For  stoles  are  now  shawl-like  in  their 
width,  save  in  the  case  of  those  new  musquash  and 
squirrel  stoles  that  measure  not  quite  half-a-yard  in 
width,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  These  are  worn 
folded  round  the  neck,  with  the  long  fringed  ends  falling 
down  behind,  leaving  an  unbroken  furry  frame  to  the 
face,  eminently  becoming  to  old  and  young  alike. 


Benedictine  Liqueur.— After  dinner  this  popular  liqueur  is 
most  digestive.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  liqueur  in 
this  country. 


UNSELFISH  MABEL. 

(A  Love  Idyll.) 

I  thought  of  Mr.  Grocer  Weir, 

Who,  when  by  love  o’ertaken. 

Presented  his  fiancee  dear 

With  cheese  and  eggs  and  bacon. 

No  better  mark,  it  seemed  to  me, 

Of  love  he  could  have  shown  her — > 

No  gifts  so  well  contrived  to  be 
Expressive  of  their  donor. 

And,  filled  with  imitative  zeal, 

I  smote  my  study  table, 

And  cried  :  “  To  further  Cupid’s  weal, 

I’ll  do  the  same  to  Mabel. 

“  As  groceries  gave  the  grocer  to 
Denote  his  love  sublime  O, 

So  I,  a  rhymester,  Mab  will  woo 
With  gifts  of  home-made  rhyme  0.” 

O  *■'  .• 

But  Mabel  ,  coyly  made  reply, 

“  What  need"  of  presents,  Ted.  dear? 

Some  girls  may  ask  such  proofs ;  not  I — 1 
77/  take  your  Jove  as  read,  dear." 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — What  do  you  think  of  the  forgotten 
fashion  revived  by  Lady  Maud  Lygon  at  her  wedding, 
when  her  bridegroom  met  her  at  the  church  door  and 
led  her  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar?  I  have  heard  different 
opinions  expressed  about  it — some  favourable,  some  the 
reverse;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  bridegrooms  ought  to 
accept  the  change  gladly.  Most  men  look  very  miser¬ 
able  while  waiting  at  the  chancel  rails  for  a  bride  who 
may  or  may  not  be  late.  They  know  well  that, every 
eye  in  the  church  is  glued  to  them,  and  a  feeling, 
always  annoying,  of  self-consciousness  attacks  them. 
You  may  suggest  that  if  the  bride  should  be  late,  the 
expectant  bridegroom  will  feel  just  as  unhappy  when 
waiting  for  her  at  the  church  door.  But  here  he  will 
at  least  escape  the  gaze  of  the  entire  congregation.  The 
father  of  the  bride,  too,  will  be  glad  to  forgo  the  ordeal 
(to  the  typical  Englishman)  of  walking  up  the  aisle  with 
the  girl  he  is  going  to  give  away.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
a  change  for  the  better.  Don’t  you  ? 

Could  there  be  a  more  useful  work  than  providing 
our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  with  the  means  of.  earn¬ 
ing  their  living?  One  is  horrified  every  now  and  then 
by  reading  of  some  Crimean  veteran  being  in  the  work- 
house,  or  of  some  poor  old  soldier  selling  his  Victoria 
Cross.  Such  dire  stress  as  this  should  be  impossible 
without  the  intervention  of  the  arch-fiend,  Drink.  And 
who  knows  how  many  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been 
driven  to  this  false  consoler  by  the  desperate  feeling 
that  the  world  has  no  place  for  them,  nothing  to  offer 
them,  now  that  they  are  disabled  by  having  served  their 
country?  For  these  reasons  one  reads  with  apprecia¬ 
tive  pleasure  the  catalogue  (I  am  sending  it  on  to  you) 
of  the  Incorporated  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Help  Society, 
122,  Brompton-road.  In  the  workshops  of  this  society 
disabled  men  of  the  Services  have  been  taught  various 
trades,  and  the  things  they  make  find  customers  among 
our  own  Royal  family  and  those  of  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Russia.  One  of  the  first  illustrations  in  this  neat  cata¬ 
logue  shows  the  articles  that  were  awarded  two  gold 
medals  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  of  last  year — 
tables,  cabinets,  bureaux,  stationery  cases,  etc.  Willow 
and  cane  basket  work  employs  many,  and  the  specimens 
illustrated  have  all  their  prices  given — very  moderate 
prices,  too.  There  are  baskets  of  every  sort,  from 
poultry  hampers  and  dog  kennels  to  sponge-holders. 
The  regimental  caricatures  are  amusing.  Hand-painted 
by  Caran-Rouge  (late  of  the  Buffs),  the  uniforms  are 
exact  in  every  detail.  Toy  sailors  and  soldiers  in  boxes 
would  delight  the  youngsters,  and  there  is  dolls’-house 
furniture  to  please  the  small  girls.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  mahogany  woodwork,  some  of  it  finely 
inlaid.  Thei’9  are  such  pretty  tables,  and  the  carved 
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candlesticks  have  very  graceful  shapes.  I  see  that  the 
society  gives  special  attention  to  the  restoration  of 
antiques.  Send  a  nice  order  for  your  Christmas-boxes. 

The  present  fashion  of  tight  and  clinging  gowns  with 
no  petticoat  has  given  rise  to  a  state  of  things  that 
would  horrify  our  modest  mothers  and  still  more 
modest  grandmothers.  I  noticed  this  particularly  in 
Paris.  In  crossing  a  muddy  road,  or  in  getting  in  or 
out  of  a  carriage  or  motor,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  or 
more  of  open-work  stocking  was  freely  displayed,  with 
buckled  high-heeled  shoe.  In  Vienna,  according  to  a 
well-known  authority,  a  display  of  that  kind  would 
lead  to  an  arrest.  Englishwomen  are  more  slow  to 
follow  the  fashion  in  this  direction  than  our  friends 
across  the  Channel,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
difficult  to  raise  a  very  clinging  skirt  sufficiently  to  give 
full  freedom  to  the  feet.  I  was  standing  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Grafton  Galleries  yesterday,  waiting 
for  Bee,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
deportment  in  this  particular  of  some  of  the  smartest 
women  in  London.  Many  acquitted  themselves  grace¬ 
fully  enough.  Some  got  caught  in  their  skirts  and 
tumbled  out  as  though  they  had  been  forcibly  ejected, 
clutching  at  their  footmen  to  avoid  a  fall.  Studies  in 
shoes  afid  stockings  were  frequent  and  free.  Also  in 
petticoats,  for  they  are  still  worn  by  a  large  contingent. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  average  Englishwoman  very 
often  spoils  the  effect  of  a  handsome  toilette  by  an 
ill-judged  economy  in  petticoat.  A  humble  ready-made 
at  something  and  elevenpence  three  farthings  cannot 
consort  with  a  fifteen-guinea  gown  and  not  be  humiliated 
by  the  too  evident  contrast  in  station.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  this  curious  faintheartedness  in  the  purchase  of 
petticoats  ?  But  you  must  have  done  so — it  is  but  too 
obvious.  A  Frenchwoman  is  never  guilty  of  this 
sumptuary  crime. 

The  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Irish  Industries,  held  this 
week  at  Sheffield,  is  the  thirty-ninth  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Industries 
Association,  that  wonder-working  organisation  which 
has  poured  a  golden  shower  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  Women  of  rank  and  leisure  have 
joined  heartily  in  the  effort  to  benefit  these  poor 
workers,  as  the  history  of  the  various  industries  proves. 
The  way  in  which  each  was  started  and  gradually  deve¬ 
loped  makes  interesting  reading,  and  shows  “  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time.”  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  has 
promised  to  open  the  Exhibition  on  the  first  day,  the 
Marchioness  of  Zetland  on  the  second,  and  Countess 
Eitzwilliam  on  Friday.  Lady  Lucan  is  to  the  fore  with 
her  beautiful  Castlebar  homespuns,  almost  everlasting 
in  wear,  and  lovely  in  colours.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
is  helping  her  to  sell.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
assists  her  sister,  Lady  Waterford,  at  the  Curraghmore 
knitting  stall. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  started  a  movement  for  the 
lonely  ones  of  the'  world.  They  are  to  wTear  a  penny 
flag  when  they  wish  to  encourage  others  to  converse 
with  them.  Any  flag-wearer  may  begin  to  talk  with¬ 
out  introduction  to  any  other  flag-wearer.  The  idea 


is  a  curious  one.  No  one  possessing  a  sense  of  humour 
could  hang  out  this  flag  which  means  “  Please  talk  to 
me !  ”  without  spoiling  the  whole  thing  by  an  un¬ 
timely  laugh.  And,  after  all,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  inducing  strangers  to  converse.  The>  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  people  is  that  they  are  only  too 
ready.  The  sort  of  flag  that  would  be  most  in  demand 
is  one  that  means  “  Do  not  speak  to  me.  I  am  so 
deadly  tired  of  conversation.”  There  is  far  too  much 
talk  in  the  world.  One  cannot  escape  it.  The  smallest 
pretext  serves  the  stranger  for  engaging  onei  in  con¬ 
verse,  and  some  of  us  are  real  martyrs  to  this.  There 
are  individuals  who  appear  to  invite  confidences  as 
trees  invite  birds.  Most  unwillingly  they  are  made 
depositaries  of  autobiographies  and  family  chronicles 
which  they  would  much  prefer  to  be  without.  I 
know  one  such  victim.  She  is  too  gentle  to  repel 
these  invasions,  and  is  a  prey  to  them  almost  daily. 
If  some  one  calls  about  the  character  of  a  servant,  she 


is  sure  to  divagate  into  personal  history  and  narratives 
of  all  the  interesting  illnesses  from  which  she  has 
suffered.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  my  poor  friend  listens 
with  such  an  air  of  polite  interest  that  her  interlocutor, 
vastly  encouraged,  becomes  interminable,  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  she  is  affording  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  pleasure.  How  useful  the  No  Talk  flag 
would  be  on  such  occasions !  Suddenly  to  produce  it 
would  be  analogous  to  the  ringing  of  the  chairman’s 
bell  at  meetings  where  each  speaker  is  allowed  five 
minutes  only. 

Do  you  remember  giving  an  order  on  my  recom¬ 
mendation  three  or  four  years  ago  to  an  aged  widow 
in  the  Shetland  Isles  for  spun  and  knitted  shawls  and 
gloves?  You  were  much  pleased  with  them,  you  told 
me.  Can  you  send  her  another  order?  She  still  spins 
and  knits  shawls,  gloves  and  spencers,  though  she  is 
now  seventy-eight.  Selling  her  work  is  her  only  means 
of  supporting  herself  and  an  invalid  daughter.  Do 
send  an  order  for  real  Shetland  shawls  of  any  size  to 
her  through  Mrs.  Williamson,  66,  Abingdon-road, 
Kensington. 


Ursula  writes  from  Doncaster:  — 

O  tempora  !  O  mores  !  What  a  sight  for  the  shades  of  the  equine 
great  who  have  made  Doncaster  famous !  To  think  that  the 
Town  Moor  should  ever  be  skimmed  (or  ploughed)  by  the  wheels 
of  an  aeroplane,  and  that  Wool  ton  and  Maher  should  temporarily 
sink  into  insignificance  before  Sommer  and  Cody  and  Le  Blon  ! 

As  regards  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  everything  was 
of  the  very  best ;  but  alas !  the  clerk  of  the  iveather  had  not 
joined  the  local  committee.  A  despondent  Frenchman  said  to  me 
some  time  ago  that  everything  would  certainly  be  rate ,  by  bad 
weather,  and  the  event  proved  that  he  knew  us  only  too  well.  I 
felt  rather  like  that  sanguinary-minded  Roman  Emperor  who 
wished  that  the  whole  world  had  one  head  so  that  he  could  cut 
it  off  at  a  blow,  for  I  would  cheerfully  and  instantly  have  decapi¬ 
tated  all  the  winds  of  heaven  if  they  could  have  been  so  gathered 
together.  The  proper  frame  of  mind  was  that  of  a  philosopher  in 
the  crowd  who  tried  to  comfort  a  wearied  and  impatient  friend  by 
pointing  out  tliai*  as  we  had  been  waiting  for  a  thousand  yeais 
to  see  flying,  an  hour  or  two  extra  need  not  make  much  difference  ! 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  DOG  FEEDING. 

Injudicious  feeding  in  most  cases  is  the  cause  of  so  much  sickness  and  disease  in  the  Canine  World. 

Molassine  Dog  &  Puppy  Cakes 

are  the  Ideal  Food  for  Dogs  and  Puppies 

They  will  Keep  Dogs  and  Puppies  Healthy.  They  will  Prevent  and  Eradicate  all  Internal  Worms  and 
Parasites.  They  will  Create  Healthy  Conditions  in  the  Stomach,  causing  Perfect  Digestion  and 
Assimilation.  They  will  Keep  the  Skins  and  Coats  in  Perfect  Condition.  They  will  Prevent  the 
unpleasant  Smell  that  often  arises  from  some  Dogs. 

No  other  Food  or  Fancy  Preparation  is  necessary  when 
MOLASSINE  DOG  AND  PUPPY  CAKES  are  given. 

Sold  at  Stores ,  and  by  Corn  Merchants,  Grocers,  and 

THE  MOLASSINE  COMPANY.  Ltd.,  d2°k1nwopRkU 

67*  Tunnel  Avenue ,  Greenwich,  S.E . 

In  districts  where  these  cakes  are  not  stocked  by  Dealers  we  pay  carriage  to  consumers  on  quantities  of  28  lbs.  upwards.  Send  for  samples 


&?)oia$$i*ie  n&as  makes  Worses  *  60* 
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Fine  frocks  were,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  and,  as  at 
Juvisy,  every  one  wore  tailor-mades.  I  noticed  a  very  well-cut 
one  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  very  sparingly  with  black  braid, 
and  a  tall  girl  looked  well  in  dark  blue  serge  heavily  braided, 
with  pipings  of  green  studded  with  tiny  jet  cabuchons  on  the 
coat.  With  this  she  wore  a  dark  blue  beaver  hat,  trimmed  with 
broad  gold  galon.  I  nearly  broke  the  Tenth  Commandment  over 
a  very  smart-looking  motor-coat  of  olive  green  leather,  and  some 
one  else  had  a  long  ermine  scarf  which  aroused  the  same  reprehen¬ 
sible  feeling.  A  full-length  coat  of  chinchilla  looked  rather  nice 
Avith  a  heliotrope  motor  bonnet  and  veil,  and  the  wearer  must  have 
felt  quite  happy,  as  warmth  and  compactness  were  the  desiderata 
of  attire  in  that  chilly  wind.  I  saw  Lady  Eitzwilliam  one  day  in  a. 
black,  much-braided  tailor-made  (the  skirt  cut  pinafore-wise  over  a 
blouse  of  pink  and  white),  and  a  large  black  hat  with  a  pink 
ribbon  encircling  the  hair  underneath.  Lord  FitzAvilliam  has  set 
tire  example  of  purchasing  a  Bleriot  aeroplane,  and  at  the  rate  at 
Avhich  things  move  nowadays  I  suppose  motors  will  scon  be  hope¬ 
lessly  out-of-date. 

Clare  sends  mie  t'he  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  'Madge, — (Settling  down  on  returning  home,  as  most 
of  us  did,  to  our  capital  last  week,  includes  the  “turning  over 
of  the  new  leaf,”  which  is  not  the  least  difficult  and  delicate  part 
of  it.  We  women  are  pre-eminently  the  enterprising  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  sex,  for  our  lives  are  strewn  with  beginnings.  As  regards 
endings,  that  is  just  where  the  hitch  comes  in.  An  enthusiastic 
start  alone  does  not  lead  to  a  finish.  How  much  begun  and  not 
ended  meets  us  on  every  side  as,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  Ave 
find  ourselves  amongst  our  own  “  things  ”  again  and  take  up 
the  ordinary  threads  of  home  life. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  are  not  expected  back  for  some  little 
time;  they  both  deserve  a  good!  holiday.  Lady  Aberdeen,  how- 
eATer,  is  not  given  to  vacations ;  she  is  one  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
our  sex  who  find  recreation  from  one  form  of  work  in  another. 
Her  interests  in  life  are  multitudinous  and  varied.  She  has  not 
only  a  great  dog  “  industry  ”  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  hut  a 
cat  industry,  both,  needless  to  say,  admirably  managed  on 
the  most  business  principles.  Lady  Aberdeen’s  only  daughter, 
Lady  Pentland,  it  is  now  rumoured,  will  go  abroad,  where  Lord 
Pentland  is  expected  to  get  a  place  as  Governor.  Lady  Pentland 
has  had  much  knowledge  of  high  office  during  the  Aberdeen  reigns 
in  Ireland  and  in  Canada.  We  have  sometimes,  hut  not  often, 
suffered  over  here  from  the  inexperience  of  the  “leading  lady” 
in  her  novel  place.  Our  sex  have  the  talent  of  adaptability  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  in  especial  that  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  “  ups  ”  in  the  “  ups  and  downs  ”  of  life. 

Lord  and  Lady  MacDonnell  have  taken  for  some  months  a 
place  in  the  south  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  will  stay  there  probably 
over  Christmas.  They  have  been  socially  much  missed  at  the 
Under-Secretary's  Lodge,  where  the  most  uneventful  of  officials, 
even  from  a  social  point  of  view,  succeeded  what  might  be  called 


a  very  breezy  one.  We  like  sty  iking  personalities  over  here,  they 
give  our  critical  faculties — which  we  are  fond  of  exercising— 
more  to  do.  And  we  like  brilliancy,  too,  especially  when  it  is  our 
OAvn  home  growth. 

Lord  and  Lady  O’Brien,  with  their  daughters,  returned  to  their 
suburban  residence  at  Donny.brook  last  week,  where  they  will 
spend  the  winter.  Lords  Rathmore  and  Ashbourne  came  over 
last  week  for  the  funeral  of  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  It  was 
private  and  most  impressive  in  its  simplicity,  the  grave  being 
in  the  picturesque  little  churchyard  of  St.  Fintan,  wherein  stands 
the  ruined  church  of  the  ancient  saint,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Hill  of  Howth.  We  shall  all  miss  this  great  Irishman  of 
the  generous  spirit  and  wide  mind,  and,  above  all,  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  capability  and  passion  for  work.  He  Avas,  indeed,  one  Avhose 
hand  did  with  might  Avhatever  he  found  to  do. — Yours  ever, 

Clare. 

Ever  your  loving  cousins  MADGE. 


THE  GARDEN. 

- - 

The  Best  Garden  Boses. 

WNERS  of  gardens  are  already  thinking  of  what 
additional  roses  they  will  require  for  the  coming 
season,  and  the  number  of  varieties  is  so  great  that 
the  task  of  selection  is  far  from  easy.  Those  which 
look  the  best  on  the  exhibition  table  are  not  always 
the  best  in  the  garden;  very  often  quite  the  contrary. 
They  may  be  very  weak  in  habit,  needing  more'  care 
than  can  generally  be  given  to  them,  or  they  may  be 
capable  of  bearing  only  a  few  flowers  during  the  season, 
.and,  though  those  flowers  may  be  exceptionally  fine 
under  favourable  conditions,  they  cannot  make  much 
of  a  show.  What  is  wanted  in  a  garden  rose  is  vigour 
of  growth  and  the  more  or  less  continuous  production 
of  flowers  of  fair  size'  and  good  form  and  colour.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  combine  all  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  the  highest  degree,  but  here  are  half-a-dozen 
hybrid  perpetuals  which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose : 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  General  Jacqueminot,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Craw- 
ford,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Some  of  them  are  not  very 
different  in  colour,  but  in  this  respect  there  is  less 
.choice  among  the  hybrid  perpetuals  than  among  other 
•classes.  And  here  are  half-a-dozen  good  hybrid  teas  : 
Betty,  Caroline  Testout,  Dean  Hole,  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  The  whole  dozen  are  so  fine  that 
they  may  also  be  regarded  as  exhibition  roses,  but 


Amusements. 


r\  AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edavardes. 
VV  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


QT.  JAMES’S. — LAST  THREE  NIGHTS  of  Mr.  GEORGE 

ALEXANDER’S  Production.  At  8  sharp,  a  play  entitled  MID-CHANNEL, 
by  ARTHUR  PINERO,  in  which  will  appear  MISS  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 

DALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 

JVTEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

|\  Evenings  at  9  •  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  S.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.’;  Proprietor:  S.r 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HLRBELT  SLifiALli. _ 

HAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 

ARRICK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

■  and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING, 

Everv  Evening,  at  8.30,  in  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  by  Alfred  Sutro. 
MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 

".  y  -ur  a  1VIBRA  LEONORA  as  PSYCHE. 

A  ETHEL  1EVEY  GOBERT  BELLING,  TAN  KWAI  TROUPE, 

ON  THE  HEATH,’  Mile.  BRITTA.  JURY'S  PICTURES,  etc 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


S; 


G 


i^mpire. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

LYDIA  KYASHT.  FRED  FARREN ,  etc. 

Dan  the  Drunken  Dog,  and  Specially  Selected  \  arieties. 

Evenlngs  at  ’8  _ Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hitohinb. 

PALACE — MA  GOSSE,  the  i'LROEE  of  PARIS,  BEN 
DAVIES  JULIETTE’S  SEA  LIONS,  RICE  &  FBBVOST,  The 
jrmoCHKOFF  TROUPE,  AVIATION  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c. 
EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  8  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

iq  and  DEV  ANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE  ;  Mr.  Maskelyne's  famous  illusion  “OH”;  etc.,  etc.  Seats  Is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YrSAYE.  YSAYE. 

X  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

TO-DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  27,  at  3. 

Solo  Violin — YSAYE. 

Grand  Organ — Mr.  FREDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 

At  the  Pianoforte — Mr.  CHARLTON  KEITH. 

Tickets  10s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  _ ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


s 


YMPHONY 


QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA’S 


CONCERTS. 


10s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 


SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Solo  Pianoforte — BUSONI. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Cl  UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL 

tS  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  5s.  Admission  Free, ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions,  &c. 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD’S  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
of  Portraits  and  Landscapes  is  |now  open. 
SHEPHERD'S  GALLERY,  27,  King-street,  St.  James  s,  S.W. 


ADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.  —  North  Pole 
Expeditions.  Lifelike  Portrait  Models  of  Commander  ROBERT  EDWIN 
PEARY,  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  Hall  of  Tableaux,  Delightful  Music  all  Day. 
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when  they  are  grown  with  that  object  they  should  bfe 
pruned  harder  and  allowed  to  carry  only  a  few  flowers. 

The  Most  Suitable  Soil  for  Roses. 

The  majority  of  them  are  also  suitable  for  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where,  owing  to 
the  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  first  essential  is  constitu 
tional  strength.  But  perhaps  all  of  them  are  inferior 
in  this  respect  to  the  well-known  Gloire  de  Dijon.  For 
all  these  varieties  of  vigorous  groAvth,  especially  the 
hybrid  perpetuals,  clay  is  certainly  the  best  soil,  but 
to  suppose  that  roses  can  be  successfully  grown  only 
in  clay  is  quite  a  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
teas  and  hybrid  teas  grow  better  in  a  soil  that  is  lighter 
and  more  gritty.  The  power  which  clay  possesses  of 
retaining  moisture  is  beneficial  for  all  roses — of  course, 
provided  that  the  moisture  is  not  excessive;  but  by 
the  closeness  of  its  particles  it  also  resists  penetration 
and  thus  causes  the  roots  to  branch  and  form  many 
rootlets.  Though  this  may  be  useful  in  the  case 
of  the  strong-growing  hybrid  perpetuals,  making  them 
flower  better,  just  as  root-pruning — which  produces  the 
same  effect — makes  fruit  trees  flower  better,  it  may 
prevent  the  roots  of  the  weak  teas  or  hybrid  teas  from 
growing  at  all.  Hence  for  them  a  lighter  soil,  rammed 
down  firmly,  is  preferable,  if  the  necessary  moisture 
is  supplied  by  means  of  frequent  watering  during  the 
summer.  It  is  only  when  the  soil  is  very  loose  and  dry 
that  the  cultivation  of  roses  must  be  regarded  as  hope¬ 
less.  If  it  is  poor  it  can,  of  course,  be  enriched  with 
manure,  which,  however,  should  be  decomposed  and 
placed  so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

Filling  up  Bebs  in  the  Lawn. 

A  generation  ago  a  considerable  portion  of  nearly 
every  lawn  was  chopped  into  a  patchwork  of  small  beds. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  improved  taste  that  in 
many  gardens  these  beds  have  been  either  run  together 


or  else  filled  in  with  turf.  The  latter  plan  would  have 
been  more  generally  adopted  but  for  certain  difficulties 
• — in  maintaining  a  perfect  level  and  in  preserving  a 
uniform  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  As  regards 
the  level,  even  when  the  soil  is  made  quite  firm  before 
the  turf  is  laid,  it  is  almost  sure  to  sink  afterwards. 
As  it  is  far  easier  to  lower  the  level  than  to  raise  it,  the 
turf  should  always  be  laid  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground.  If  it  remains  too  high  it  can  at  a  later  stage 
be  lowered  by  means  of  the  beater,  of  course  provided 
that  the  difference  is  not  excessive.  Exactly  what  that 
difference  should  be  requires  experience  to  decide,  so 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land.  As  regards 
the  other  difficulty,  the  soil  of  a  bed  is  certain  to  be 
richer  than  that  of  a  lawn,  and  instead  of  being  further 
enriched  with  manure,  as  is  sometimes  done,  it  should 
be  impoverished  by  the  removal  of  the  top  spit  and, 
if  possible,  by  the  admixture  of  the  poorest  soil  that 
can  be  got.  Otherwise,  the  new  turf  will  grow  much 
more  strongly  than  the  old,  and  will  for  years  be  much 
greener  in  colour. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carter et-sireet,  London,  S.  TF. 

Propagating  Roses  by  Cuttings  (Reader). — The  subject-  will 
be  treated  fully  next  time. 

English  and  Spanish  Irises  (R.  A.  B.), — The  bulbs  are  beet 
left  in. the  ground,  unless  the  soil  is.  very  heavy  and  wet.  The 
tops  will  then  begin  to  show  above  the  surface  in  December  or 
J  anuary.  It  follows  that  when  the  bulbs  are  lifted  they  should  be 
replanted  early,  preferably  not  later  than  September 

Artificial  Fertilisers  (Fair play j-nReadily'  soluble  fertilisers, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  should  be  .applied  when  they  can  be  used  - 
that  is,  during  active  growth  in  spring  or  summer;  otherwise  they 
vv ill  foe  largely  wasted,  by  drainage.  There  is  no  such  waste  of 
phosphates  and  potash,  for  they  remain  in  the  soil,  and  as  they 
are  only  slowly  soluble,  they  should  be  applied  in  advance  of 
growth — that  is,  in  autumn  or  winter. 


Aches  and  Fains 

are  instantly  relieved  by 
a  good  rubbing  with  ^ 

SMEDLEY’S  PASTE 

RHEUMATISM  |  LUMBAGO  i  BRONCHITIS 
SCIATICA  |  CCUT  |  NEURALGIA 

SORE  THROAT  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/1J,  1/6,  &  2/9  bottles 

Hirst,  Brooke,  &  .  Hirst,  Ltd.,  Leeds 


Auction. 


,4  LDPJDGE’fo.— The  ACTIVE  (Folkestone  and  Dover  and 

1\  Folkestone  and  Canterbury). 

30  COACH  HORSES, 

the  property  of  Mr.  Frank  Funnell,  of  Folkestone,  will  be  SOLD  bv  AUCTION 
by  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN,  at  Aldridge’s,  St.  Martin  s-lane,  Loudon 
next  WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  3,  at  about  2  o’clock.  Catalogues  forwarded  ’ 
On  view  next  Monday  until  sale. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


Appeal. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

JSSTABKJSHKJ)  1757. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  'heir  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb:  to  the  Bank  £2  500 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually.  ’  *‘"’suu 

nfA  oi  tv  ,  Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 

Offices— 31,  Fmsbury-square,  E.C. 


]Lf ERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD. 

-1HE  MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD  are  prepared  to 
vmme.  °?  rS  1Ionesr'  !”  sum3  tobe  agreed  upon,  on  the  security  of  their 
BONDS,  au  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  0d.,  per  centum,  per  annum,  payable 

...1  i>  y’  ^01  Pei'iods  of  Seven  to  Ten  years,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Ibe  Board  are  also  issuing  on  application  their  3k  percent.  Debenture  STOCK 
at  the  price  of  £96  10s.  Od.  per  cent.,  plus  accrued  Interest  from  July  1  to  date 
of  purchase  (less  Income  Tax);  repayable  at  par  on  January  1,  1965,  or,  at  the 
Boards  option,  on  or  after  January  1,  1935.  Interest  payable  half-yearly  on 
January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Richard  I.  Powell,  Treasurer,  Dock  Office. 
Liverpool.  •  ’ 

MILES  KIRK  BURTON, 

7,  ,  _.  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  October  1,  1909. 


FRUIT  FARMING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Lands  of  Sunshine,  Fruits,  and  Sport. 

Opportunities  for  settling  are  offered  to  Retired  Military  Officers,  and  younorr 
sons,  in  the  Kettle  River  Valley  on  the  best  fruit  lands,  irrigated  and  cleared 
and  suitable  for  carrying  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  near  excellent 
markets.  Experienced  horticulturist’s  se  vices  available  for  Settlers  without 
practical  knowledge. 

For  information  apply  to  J.  DOUGLAS  GARDINER  &  MILL  Solicitors 
58,  Castle-street,  Edinburgh,  Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain,  for ’the  Kettle 
Valley  Irrigated  Fruit  Lands  Company,  Limited. 


GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  RAMSGATE. 


MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL  IN  THE  MOST  INCLUSIVE  TERM1-! 
POPULAR  WINTER  RESORT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Theterms  include  Bedroom,  Bath,  Attendance.  Light,  Break-  PER  HO/6  DAY 
fast,  Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea,  and  Dinner.  *  v 


For  particulars  of  the  Empire  Hot  els  Residential  Scheme  chan°in<' 
from  one  Hotel  to  another  at  will,  apply  to  the  Manager,  or  tothe 
Central  Offices  (Hotels  Dept.),  35.  New  Bridge  St.,  London  EC 
3  months,  £50  ;  6  months,  £95  ;  9  months,  £136  ;  12  months,  £ies' 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION.* 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

Tlie  extraordinary  success  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Consumption  and  diseases  of  the  chest  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the  fact  that  numerous  cases 
which  had  been  given  up  by  physicians  at  our  chest  hospitals 
have  recovered  by  this  means.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory 
to  note  that  medical  men  everywhere  are  becoming  more 
emphatic  in  their  recognition  of  its  curative  character. 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letters  which 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  all  expressing  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Alabone  has  placed  reasonable 
hope  of  cure  within  the  reach  of  all  sufferers  from  this  fell 
disease,  no  matter  in  what  condition  they  may  be. 

Liverpool. 

Two  years  ago  last  February  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  a 
sanatorium  for  a  lung  trouble.  /  stayed  there  for  six  months , 
but  returned — as  is,  alas  !  too  often  the  case — not  cured. 

1  then  commenced  my  business  duties  of  a  clerk,  but  after 
a  short  time  the  old  complaint  plainly  revealed  itself  again, 
and,  acting  on  medical  advice,  I  got  ready  to  go  away  a 
second  time  to  the  South  of  England  to  try  and  cure  myself. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  was  told  of  Dr.  Alabone,  and 
recommended  to  try  his  treatment.  This  i  did,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  through  his  instrumentality  I  am  quite 
well  again. — Yours  truly,  D.  J. 

F.C - ,  L.R.C.P,  L.R.C.S.I.,  writes  “  It  affords  me 

sincere  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  very  marked  success  of  Dr. 
Alabone’s  treatment  in  some  undoubted  cases  of  tubercular 
disease  of  both  lungs.  One  lady  in  particular,  whom  I  sent 
to  London  some  five  years  ago  to  undergo  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
Alabone’s  method  of  cure,  is  now  in  perfect  health,  and  is 
loud  in  his  praise.  Before  she  went  under  his  care  she  had 
been  pronounced  ‘ an  utterly  hopeless  case  ’  by  two  highly 
qualified  medical  men,  both  possessing  an  excellent  reputation 
for  accurate  diagnosis.'-’ _ _ _ 

*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarr  h, "illus 
trated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable  "  by  the  most  eminent  physt 
cians  ;  46th  edition,  168th  thousand,  price  2s.  Gd.,  post  free  of  Author,  Edwin  W 
Alabone,  M.D.Phi). ,  D.Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  Lynton  House,  Highbury-quadrant 
London,  N.  By  the  same  Author :“ Testimonies  of  Patients,  with  Comments 
on  the  Open-Air  Treatment,”  price  Is. 


DEUTSCHE  BANK, 

CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID  DIVIDENDS 

£10,000,000  12  per  cent. 

(M.200,000,000).  for  past  5  years. 

BRANCHES. 

HAMBURG.  BREMEN,  FRANKFORT  0/M., 
MUNICH,  NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN, 


BERLIN. 

RES  ERVES 

£5,184,954 

(M.  103, 659,000). 

DRESDEN,  LRIPSIC, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Current  Accounts,  joint  or  ir  dividual,  opened  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin. 
Stock  Exchange  securities  bought  and  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 
custody. 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  income  re-invested. 

Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  ail  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts. 

Funds  remitted  to  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  European  languages. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams-”  SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telephone -312  LONDON  WALL. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1850  and  Registered  as  Limited  in  1887. 
CAPITAL  £1,500,000  in  60.000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH. 
(10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES.) 

£12  10s.  per  Share  is  paid,  and  the  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP— £625,0C0.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

Board  of  Directors—  The  lit.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulpb, 
Esq.,  The  Hon.  S.  Carr  Glyn,  Field-Mai  slial  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,Sir  Colin 
Scoit  Moncrieff,  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Bankers.— The  Bank  of  England  ;  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  ;  Messrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors. — Messrs.  Bireham  &  Co. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secret  ary.  —  Arthur  Nichols,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Augusto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Rgypt. 
BRANCHES  at:  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at:  Mansoura,Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Fayoum,  Beni-Souef,  Minieh,  As¬ 
souan,  Suez,  Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeh,  Chebin,  Elkom,  Esneh,  Luxor, Talita. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  cf  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 
and  currentacconntsopened. 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1S80. 

rahl-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNIIILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  tho  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Tolegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terni3  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 
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Troth”  Hotel  List. 


BELFAST.-GRAMD  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


piRMTNGR'AM. 

ACORN  HOTEL.— 1 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

-100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel,  —  oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  oppositeWest  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFOKD,  Manager. 


Dublin. —  hotel  evsetropqle,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


LASGOW. — WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

ll  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


td  HAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

H  METROPOLE.  Pacing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


1 


ONDON.— THE  WESTSVSSWSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


ONDON.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

_ j  Bloomsbury- square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 

and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  FloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Bookcraft,  London.” 


TVr  ALVERN. — Tin 
1VJL  The  IMPERIAL  H 


ie  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

_ _ _  HOTEL  faces  due  Sontb  and  offers  every  comfort 

at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  icith  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply’  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


Margate.— white  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


Matlock  bath— royal  hotel  and  baths. 

Massage,  Electrical  and  Hydropathic  treatment  of  every  kind.  Baths 
connected  by  lift  with  hotel.  FANGO  DI  BATTAGLIA.  Comfortably  heated 
throughout.  Physician  :  Cecil  Sharpe,  M.D.,  C.M. — A.  BUTTGEN,  Manager. 


rFORQ,UAY.- 

i  Management. 


-SIWPER3AL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

-management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  k  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIO. 

A  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  on  entirely  modern  lines.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  HARROGATE  under  one  roof.  Installation  of  hydropathic  Baths  and 
Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail.  IONIC  MEDICATION.  Plom- 
biere’s  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs.  Sulphur  Waters.  Trained  Masseur, 
Masseuse  and  Nurse.  Physiciau,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Terms  from 
£3  3s.  per  week.  A-  M-  THIEM,  Director. 


fit 


J5 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGWANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 
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c&h./  CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

/¥£VV  LIST 

la  packed  with  volumes  of  living  merit  and  lasting  interest. 

“A  RECORD  OF  WHICH  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  MAY 
WELL  BE  PROUD  ”  was  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE’S  opinion  of 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR’S  MEMORABLE 

MEMORIALS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL 

which  THE  MORNING  LEADER  described  as  “sound  and  thorough,  pic¬ 
turesque,  temperate,  and  spirited,”  and  THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  as  “a 
magnificent  volume,  complete,  exhaustive,  and  admirably  written.”  There  are 
numerous  Illustrations  by  LOUIS  WEIRTER,  R.B.A.,and  the  price  is  16s.net, 


GLOWING  ROMANCE  and  LIVELY  ANECDOTE  are  the  leading  features  of 

Mr.  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE'S 

CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  HIS  COURT  OF  WOMEN, 

of  which  THE  OBSERVER  said : — “  Mr.  Gribble  has  once  more  added  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  reading  public  ”  ;  THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC  that  “  this  is 
a  live  book,  written  with  power,  sincerity,  and  discriminative  knowledge  ”  ; 
and  THE  TIMES,  “sympathy  and  humour  light  up  every  word  of  his  pages.” 
“Gaiety,’’  “Power,”  “Sincerity,"  “Knowledge,”  “Sympathy”  and 
“  Humour  ”  form  a  worthy  cargo  for  a  single  volume.  The  price  is  15s.  net, 
and  there  is  a  series  of  excellent  photogravure  portraits. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  IS  NEARLY  READY  OF 
MISS  BETHAM  EDWARDS’S 

FKEWOH  VIGNETTES, 

of  which  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  said  :  “Better  entertainment  it  were 
difficult  to  imagine”  ;  and  the  DAILY  NEWS:  “The  author  is  deeply  and 
loviDgly  versed  in  French  life  and  letters,  and  writes  with  a  lucidity  and 
unfailing  verve.”  The  book  abounds  in  adventurous  stories  of  the  French 
Revolution,  is  illustrated  by  many  beautiful  portraits,  and  costs  10s.  6d-  net. 


MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE,  writing  in  “The  World,"  says  of 
MAX  BEERBOHM’S 

YET  AGAIN, 

“We  may  find  it  difficult  to  realise  that  MaxBeerbolim  can  become  a  classic, 
but  I  see  no  other  essayist  now  living  who  seems  to  have  more  chance  of  it. 
.  .  .  It  is  my  individual  conviction  that  where  La  Bruyfere  and  Addison  and 
Stevenson  are,  there  Max  will  be.’’  The  DAILY  CHRONICLE  also  says  : — 
“  Mr.  Beerbohm  excels  in  the  humour  which  creates  humour.  He  is  one  of 
our  benefactors.”  His  new  book  costs  5s.  net,  and  can  now  be  procured 
from  any  bookseller  in  the  land. 


‘A  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS  ”  is  THE  YORKSHIRE  POST’S 

word  for 

MR.  JAMES  B.  WINTERBOTHAM’S 

MORETUSV8  ALTERUM, 

adding  :  “  To  him  good  literature  of  all  kinds  is  a  criticism  of  life,  and  the 
use  he  makes  of  what  be  has  read  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the 
cultured,  genial  man  of  the  world,”  The  book  costs  5s.  ret,  and  abounds 
in  geniality  and  judgment. 


This  week  is  published,  in  one  handsoms  vol.,  496  pp., 

A  HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. 

By  MICHAEL  F.  J.  McDONNELL, 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  sometime  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 
'College,  Cambridge.  With  41  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


And  at  the  end  of  the  week, 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  From  the  Great  Trek  to  the  Union. 

By  FRANK  R.  CANA,  With  Map3.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.net. 

For  particulars  of  these  two  books,  which  are  only  just  ready,  write  to  the 
Publishers  for  Full  Prospectuses. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  ftlEW  FJOTiOM 


THE  GLIMPSE 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  THIS 
REMARKABLE  NOVEL 
NOW  READY. 


It  Is  certainly  the  most 

discussed  book  of  the  season. 


PATHS  PERILOUS 

By  SYDNEY  PICKERING. 

PUNCH  says  : 

The  tale  the  author  lias  to  tell  us 
is 

Knit  of  the  many  threads  of 
human  life — 

The  loves,  ambitions,  schemings, 
jealousies, 

That  failed  or  flourished  in  that 
time  of  strife. 

An  ancient  theme,  you  think  ? 
You've  heard  of  it  ? 

Yes,  but  he  puts  new  force  in¬ 
to  the  job. 

Buy  it,  I  say,  and  read  each  word 
of  it — 

(Chapman  and  Hall,  six  bob) 


THE  SHERIFF 
OF  DYKE  HOLE 

By  RIDGWELL  CULLUM. 

“A  powerful  story.” 

SPECTATOR. 
“  A  first-rate  tale.” 

GUARDIAN. 

“  Picturesque  and  animated.” 

GL0BE. 


THE  SCREEN 

By  VINCENT  BROWN. 

“Vividness  and  originality.” 

GLASGOW  HERALD. 
“  Delicacy  and  imagination.” 

LITERARY  WORLD. 
“His  best  work— SHEFFIELD 
INDEPENDENT. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Mr.  HEIMAM’S  NEW  BOOKS 

MR.  RACKHAM’S  NEW  BOOK 

UNDINE. 

Adapted  from  the  German  by  W.  L.  Courtnkt. 

With  16  Colour  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations. 

By  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  Crown  4to,  7s.  Od.  net. 

N.B. — This  is  the  only  entirely  new  and  original  work  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Rackliam  this  year. 

Illustrated  by  the  same  Artist. 

THE  S^GOLOSBY  LEGENDS. 

With  36.Colour  Plates  and  Black  and  White  Illustrations. 

Crown  4 to,  15s.  net. 


ITALIAN  HOURS. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

A  CQTSWOLD  FAMILY : 

HECKS  AND  HICKS  BEACH. 

By  Mrs.  WILLIAM  HICKS  BEACH.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Damy  Svo,  12s.  Gd.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

JAIHES  WOLFE. 

By  BECKLES  WILLSON.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  18s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  DINO, 
1831-1835. 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVIII., 

1814-15. 

By  GILBERT  STENGER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

Till  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  TERROR. 

A  Study  of  Paris  in  1793-95. 

By  G.  LENOTRE.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

***  M.  Lenotre  needs  no  introduction  as  an  authority  on  the  French 
Revolution.  His  now  book  deals  with  the  history,  day  by  day,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  will  be  found  a  failhful  and  picturesque 
reconstruction  of  the  period. 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

Writh  60  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  42s.  net. 

ART  IK  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 

With  over  600  Illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  Cs.  net. 

By  ALPHONSE  BERGET. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

HEINEMANN’S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FiCTSON. 

BELLA  BQMNA. 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Hichens  has  done  few  things  finer  than  his  study  of 

his  heroine . 411  the  figures  in  this  stirring  narrative 

are  welt  drawn.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  Work  on  which 
Mr.  Hichens  deserves  our  heartiest  cotigratulations.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

HEDWIG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “Marcia  in  Germany.”  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

BEYOND  MAN'S  STRENGTH. 

By  M.  HARTLEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

A  SENSE  OF  SCARLET. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net.  [Next  week. 

THE  SCANDALOUS  MR.  WALDO. 

By  RALPH  STRAUS.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

LORD  KENTWELL’S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

By  F.  C.  PRICE.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

Mr.  Ueineniann’s  Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  List 

Post  Free. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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“Books  ore  a  substantial  world* "—Wordsworth. 


Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  published  the  most  deliehtful  book  of 
the  year.  This  is  a  new  volume  of  stories  of  characteristic  and  inimit¬ 
able  humour  by  W.  W.  JACOBS,  entitled  SAILORS  KNOTS.  Clown 
8vo  Ss  6d  Please  order  at  once.  A  Second  Edition  is  ready. 

They  have  also  just  published  a  book  destined  to  have  a  great  success, 
and  it  should  be  ordered  irom  your  library  or  bookseller  at  once.  It 
is  entitled  THE  TYRANT,  Crown  8vo,  6s.,  by  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA 
PASTURE,  author  of  ‘‘The  Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor  Square.  A 

^Tcharaing'bookby  MIES.  SI DG WICK,  entitled  THE  SEVERINS, 
is  now  ready.°  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Kindly  ask  for  it.  A  Third  Edition  is 
in  the  Press. 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 

Sir  GILBERT  PARKER 
Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE 
Mrs.  A.  SIDGWICK 
G.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 


NORTHERN  LIGHTS 
THE  TYRANT 
THE  SEVERINS 
THE  SiARGH  PARTY 
THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS 
SPLENDID  BROTHER 
TOIL  OF  MEN 
THE  COLUMN  OF  DUST 
AVENGING  CHILDREN 


MAARTEN  M A ARTE NS 
W.  PETT  RIDGE 
ISRAEL  QUERIDO 
EVELYN  UNDERHILL 
MARY  E.  MANN 


SYDNEY  S ANDYS 
ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 


THE  BURNT  OFFERING  sar a  jeannette  duncan 

THE  FIRST  ROUND  st.  .tohn  lucas 

IN  AMBUSH  MARIE  VAN  VORST 

JACK  CARSTAIRS  OF  THE  POWER  HOUSE 

THE  SQUIRE  S  DAUGHTER 

HAPPINESS  MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

LOVE  AND  THE  WISE  MEN  PERCY  WHITE 

CIANNELIA  Mrs.  hugh  f»aser 

LORDS  OF  THE  SEA  edward  noble 

THIS  DAY’S  MADNESS  maude  annesley 

THE  BRIDE  GRACE  RHYs 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA  h.  b.  Marriott  watson 
WATCHERS  BY  THE  SHORE  J.  E.  PATTERSON 

A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION  RICHARD  MARSH 

MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Please  write  to  Messrs.  METHUEN  for  their  new  illustrated 
announcement  list.  It  is  full  of  good  reading. 

A  new  and  uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of  OSCAR  WILDE  is  now 
being  issued  by  Messrs.  METHUEN.  It  has  been  reset  fr-  m  new  type, 
is  in  12  volumes,  and  seven  volumes  are  now  ready.  The  books  are 
charmingly  printed  in  Fcap.  8vo,  and  cost  5s.  net  each  volume.  Ask  to 
see  them  at  your  Bookshop  and  send  for  a  Prospectus. 


Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  to-morrow  : 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES  and  INTENTIONS,  being 
Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  New  Edition  of  OSCAR  WILDE’S  Works. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  PERCY  ADD  LESHA  W.  With  12 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MATILDA  OF  TUSCANY.  By  NORA  DUFF.  With  many  Illus¬ 
trations.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  By  CHARLES  EDWARD 
JBRN  INGHAM.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS:  Their  Church  and  Colony.  By 
WIXNIFRED  COCKSHOXT,  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford.  With  12  Illus¬ 
trations.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  ROTHA 
MARY  CLAY.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Antiquary’s  Books. 

FOOD  AND  HEALTH.  By  Lieut.  A.  E.  POWELL.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  published  : 

THE  AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
the  Rt.  Hon.  SIR  HORACE  RUMBOLD,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE.  By  GEORGE 
FRANCIS  HILL.  With  101  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  splendid  book.  Kindly  ask  to  see  it  at 
your  bookseller’s. 

AIR  AND  HEALTH.  By  RONALD  C.  MACFIE.  M.A.,  M.B.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  \_Neiv  Library  of  Medicine. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By 
EDWARD  GIBBON.  Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt-.D.  In  seven 
volumes..  New  Edition,  completely  reset  with  new  Maps  and  many 
Illustrations.  Vol.  I.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  SIDDONS.  By  Mrs.  CLEMENT  PARSONS, 
Author  of  “Garrick  and  His  Circle.”  With  20  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COURT  OF  A  SAINT.  A  Life  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  By 
WINIFRED  F.  KNOX.  With  16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

MY  PETS.  By  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS.  Newly  Translated  by 
A.  R.  ALLINSON,  M.A.  With  16  Illustrations  by  V.  Lecomte.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE  (15s  net) 
SHELLEY  (7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  NINE  DAYS’  QUEEN  (10s. 


HILAIRE  BELLOC 
A.  CLUTTON  BROCK 

6d.  net) 

RICHARD  DAYEY 
E.  V.  LUCAS 
EDWARD  HUTTON 
G.  K.  CHESTERTON 
E.  V.  LUCAS 
E.  Y.  LUCAS 


GOOD  COMPANY  (5s.) 

ROME  (6s.) 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES  (5s.) 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER  (5s.) 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS  (8s.) 

IN  THE  CANARIES  WITH  A  CAMERA  (7s.  6d.  net) 

MARGARET  D’ESTE 

A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY  (15s.  net)  H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS 

THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XIII  (90s,  6d.) 

K.  A.  PATMORE 

HANDEL  (7s.  6d.  net.)  R.  A.  STREATFEILD 

OLD  ETRURIA  &  MODERN  TUSCANY  (6s.  net) 

MARY  L.  CAMERON 

NAPOLEON’S  BROTHERS  (18s.  net) 

A.  fl.  ATTERIDGE 

THE  LAST  KING  OF  POLAND  (10s.  6d.  net) 

R.  NISBET  BAIN 

ST.  TERESA  OF  SPAIN  (7s.  6d.  net) 

HELEN  H.  COLYILL 


METHUEN  CO.,  36,  Essex  Street,  London,  THT.CJ. 


Maurice  Hewlett’s 

New  Novel 

Open  Country  e/ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  “  The  author  has  never  written 
better  than  in  this  volume.  Every  word  adds  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  helps  the  vision.  ...  To  read  such  a  book  as 
this  is  to  wish  90  per  cent,  of  current  fiction  at  the  back 
of  the  fireplace.” 

Daily  Telegraph:  “‘Open  Country’  is  a  beautiful 
bit  of  work,  a  work  that  is  inspired  through  and  through 
with  a  genuine  love  for  what  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Hewlett’s  main  figures  have  not  only  a  wonderful  charm  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  noble,  simple,  and  true-hearted 
creatures.  Sanchia,  the  heroine,  is  a  divine  creation — 
she  is  so  clear-eyed,  so  swift  in  her  intuitions,  so  uncom¬ 
promising  in  the  untarnished  innocence  of  her  nature. 
But  Senhouse,  also,  is  through  and  through  a  fine  man.” 

MACMILLAN  &  CO LTD.,  LONDON. 
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Monthly.  NOVEMBER,  1909.  2s,  6JJ. 

1.  MODERN  POETRY  D.  H.  Lawrence 

John  Lazarus 

2.  JOHN  GALSWORTHY  The  Neighbours 

3.  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON  Letters  from  America 

4.  R  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM  The  Captive 

5.  C.  F.  KEARY  The  Antiquary  (2) 

6.  ELLA  D’ARCY  The  Chronicles  of 

Hildesheim 

7.  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER  A  Call  (4) 

8.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  TO-DAY  Editorial 

9.  J.  A.  HOBSON  The  Extension  of 

*0  Liberalism 

10.  hlNRY  W.  NEVINSON  Women’s  Vote  and  Men 

11.  G.  P.  GOOCH,  M.P.  The  Constitutional 

,  Crisis :  A  Liberal  View 

12.  “VIDVAN"  India  in  England 

13.  SYDNEY  BROOKS  Tammany 

14.  E.  S.  P.  HAYNES  Divorce  Law  Reform 

15.  FOSTER  WATSON  The  English  Educational 

Renascence 

Subscription  :  One  year,  30s,;  three  months,  7s.  6cl. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  11,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


S 


TERILE  MARRIAGE :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment, 

By  a  late  Senior  Physiciau  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 


published.  Post  free,  3b.  9d. 

London  :  bhelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  88,  Grace  church-street. 
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GREETING'S  AUTUMN  FICTION 

BOUGHT  BY  EVERYBODY 
READ  BY  EVERYBODY 
PRAISED  BY  EVERYBODY 


THE  HUMAN  (WOLE 
THE  WANTON 


COLIN  COLLINS 
FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON 


THE  MARQUIS  CATILSNI 
THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

THE  SPITFIRE 
MOON  OF  VALLEYS 
REBIRTH 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN 
SEALED  ORDERS 
THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHEM 
HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS 


ROWLAND  STRONG 
VERE  CAMPBELL 
EDWARD  PEPLE 
DAVID  WHITELAW 
RATHMELL  WILSON 
CYRUS  BRADY 
A.  E.  CAREY 
ENA  FITZGERALD 
GURNER  GILLMAN 


THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  CROSS  STEPHEN  ANDREW 

'~~rVwT~NE  W~~GREEinNG~~NOV E  L  S 

as*® 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT 

By  HOUGHTON  TOWN  LEY, 

Author  of  “  The  Bishop's  Emeralds,'*  <fcc. 

Mr.  Houghton  Townley  is  one  of  the  most  successful  sensationalists  of  the 
day,  and  his  new  story  fully  possesses  all  the  attributes  that  go  to  make 
up  a  thoroughly  stirring  yarn— one  in  fact  that  grips* 

boot !  By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

The  above  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  work  written  by  one  who  will  go  far. 
“Boom  ”  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  modern  methods  of  push¬ 
fulness,  as  it  lets  the  reader  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  gives  away 
the  secrets  of  the  art,  in  the  guise  of  a  very  powerful  and  humorous  story. 


Six  Shillings  each. 


At  all  libraries. 


READY  SSVIMED1A  TEL  Y. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH 

By  STEPHEN  LOVELL  and  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX. 

The  story  of  the  play  by  William  Devereux  now  being  successfully  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  at  the  Lyric  Theatre. 

Price  6s. 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


HURST  &  BLACKETTS 

SUCCESSFUL  6s  m  NOVELS 

4th  EDITION 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADBM 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS 

This  Novel,  which  is  a  counterblast  to  Hall  Caine's  New 
Novel,  “The  White  Prophet,”  is  already  in  a  Fourth  Large 
Edition. 

2nd  EDITION 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 

THE  INTRUDING  ANGEL 

“  In  its  workmanship,  its  knowledge  of  the  essential,  its 
finely  chiselled  style,  and  its  grave,  austere  outlines,  this  is  the 
best  novel  that  Mr.  Marriott  has  written— its  cleverness  is 
al most  uncanny.  The  book  is  a  fine  one,  and  a  rare  delight 
after  the  hazy  and  manufactured  fiction  so  unhappily  abundant 
■just  now.”  Standard. 

JUST  HEADY 

By  j.  huntly  McCarthy  THE  GOD  OF  LOVE 

4th  EDITION 

By  GERTRUDE  PACE  THE  SILENT  RANCHER 
By  MADAME  ALBANESI  ^QUESTION  OF  QUALITY 

“  The  novel  contains  all  the  qualities  that  have  brought 
Madame  Albanesi’s  books  into  favour  with  so  wide  a  circle 
of  readers.” — Scotsman. 

London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd  .,  Paternoster  House1 

if  Sr 


M  Remarkable  Hovel 


/'rffi/Lt/ 


J 


Note  the  date 


Ready  Nov.  2 


□  CASSELL’S  NEW  NOVELS  □ 


THE  SHOULDER-KNOT 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY  6/- 

“  The  book,  ambitiously  planned,  is  clever.  .  .  .  The  setting  i3  charm¬ 
ing  ...  it  is  a  striking  study,  artistically  drawn.”— The,  Globe. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF 
MICHAEL  TREVAIL 

By  JOSEPH  HOCKING  3/6 

“  The  story  is  in  Mr.  Hooking’s  happiest  vein,  and  has  a  charm  and 
interest  that  keeps  the  reader  engrossed  to  the  last  page." — The  Dundee 
Advertiser. 


THE  RED  ROOM 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 


G/- 


“This  is  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  at  his  very  best.  ...  It  is  a  capital 
piece  of  work,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Le  Queux  is  in  excellent  form." — The 
Daily  Telenroph. 


THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF 
DESTINY 

By  EDITH  MARY  MOORE  6/- 

“An  honest,  wise  and  very  touching  novel.  .  .  .  The  ‘clou'  of 

the  story  is  undeniably  true,  and  the  tragedy  tile  more  poignant  for 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  earlier  chapters." — The  Daily  Express. 


THE  SMITHS  OF 

VALLEY  VIEW 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD  6/- 

Mr.  Howard  t'kes  and  holds  our  attention,  and  so  impresses  us  that 
we  feel  that  we  have  added  the  “  Smiths  ”  to  our  circle  of  intimate  friends. 


□ 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’ 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 

□ 

The  Great  Question. 

Free- Trade 


OR 


TARIFF  REFORM? 


BY 


J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P,  and  L.M.S.AMERY, 

ONE  SMIU-iNQ  NET. 

At  all  Bookstalls  and  Booksellers’. 

PUBLISHED  BY  PITMAN  &  SONS,  LTD. 


“ TRUTH ” 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ;  17,  Boi\egall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH, — NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  ail  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  QftJE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  AaT.  L,abouchtve  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODIVSAM’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  1,573,  Holborn. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


V 


ACHEW.— Thetruth about  GRAND  H QTE LHENRION, 

CORNELIUSBAB :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 


EASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Gd.H.  Territet. 

BASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 


B 


ERLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 


_  L.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

X  All  modern  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 

CANNES- HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

J  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

lAMES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

j  Pirst-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position. — Pr..  T.  SCHAER. 


( 


CANNES.- ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

j  the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  sea-view.  Cen.  heating.— Pr.,  II.  ROST. 


c 


iHATEATJ  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 


c 


OLOGlfE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 


TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


f  COPENHAGEN  —  HOTEL  D’ANGLETEKRE.  First- 

Lh  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Iiitz  hotels. 

I'YRESDEN.- GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

[  /  class  Hotel  to  Cell.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 


D 


USSELDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.— H.  Hengst,Dr.,prev.H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


LORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

LORENCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 


t;  lor 

£  class. 


Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.- H.  ROBERTS  &  CO, 

chemists.  Via  Xornabuoni,  17. 


English  and  American 


T7REIBTTRG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

JL  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

T  1  LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  GHAIVIP  FLEURl. 

1JT  Finly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 


H 


AMBURG.-A.  BREfWIERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


I 


_  1URG. — HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

RNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

_  c'ass,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

OCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 


MONTREUX.-HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

1VX  Eng.  fmly.hl.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins.  — Madam  BETT, 


First-class 

BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 


IfONTREUX.- GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN. 

-L'JLBuilt  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  OlosetoK 


r  OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

LUGANO.-GRAND  HOTEL  IVIETROPOLE.  First-class. 
Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chinch— Pr.,  P.  BKOCCA 

I-'  UGANO.— SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

J  class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms. 

MENTONE.— HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 

Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

ENTONE—  ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.  First-class.  Under 

new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 


First-class. 

,  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park. — FALLEGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop. 


M 


ONTREUX— GRAND  HOTELBELMONT.  Themost 

poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 


MONTREUX.-HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

iVl.  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position.— LC 


First-class.  Ideal 

LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 


]\,fUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

iVl  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Rov.Theatre  &Roy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

M  UNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

.  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 


]VTAPLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  Fin 

1)  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props., 


N 


'irst-class.  Situated  in  the 
HAUSER  &  DOEPFNE11. 


APLES— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 


ATICE. -TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

_La  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE, 

TAILOR.— F.  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  NICE. 


o 


STEND.  —  HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 


TDARIS.— HOTEL  LOUVOiS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchauge.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

PARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

ol  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUST'ER,  Manager-Proprietor. 


P 


ARTS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  l'dvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LKRC1IE. 


y  OME.—  PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

X  BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 


>  OME  -HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

V  Via  bazionale.  Up-to-date  iuevery  respect.  —  BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 


TV1  ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first- 
1YX  cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.-,  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

MILAN-— HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Post,  Teleg.,& Illy.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suites-with  baths. 

Monte  carlo— hotel  Windsor.  First-class 

Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath. — Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  PAU. 

Monte  carlo.— hotel  harter  et  wiediter 

RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino. — Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 

M ONTE  CARLO  -HOTEL  DU  HELDER.  Modern  com¬ 

fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino.— A.  BREMOND,  Prop. 


CHEMISTS.-  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 

QT.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable, 

1 T  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

QT.  MORITZ. — THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

rnENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

8  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

TERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rpERRITET, Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL&  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  client&le. 


V 


IENNA- — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 


V 


IENNA.— HOTEL  M ATSGHAKERHOF.  L.Seilergasse 

6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Bestwines. 


w 


IESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurliaus  and  Opera.  Own  miueral  spring. 


WIESBADEN.— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace. 

OF  IESBADEN-- PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

VV  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

WIESBADEN.  -  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

VV  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

ZURICH  — DOLDER.  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

ZURICH.— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  insti¬ 
tution,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  ^ 

ZURICH.— IMMOBBLBEM  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency- 

Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  oi  sell. 
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The  Subscription  List  OPENED  on  Monday,  the  25th  day  of  October,  1909,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before 

Wednesday,  the  27th  day  of  October.  1909. 

BRAZIL  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

( Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maine ,  U.S.A,). 

Share  Capital  authorised,  $40,000,000,  divided  into  100,000  6  per  Cent.  Non-Cumulative  Preferred  Shares  and 
300,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  $100  each.  All  the  Ordinary  Shares  and  50,000  Preferred  Shares  are  issued  and  fully  paid. 

BOND  ISSUES: 

4*  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  60-YEAR  GOLD  BONDS. 

Authorised,  £6,000,000  —  subject  to  increase  as  mentioned  below. 

5  PER  CENT.  50-YEAR  GOLD  DEBENTURES. 

Authorised,  §5,000,000.  Issued,  §2, 101,500. 


ISSUE  OF 

£3,500,000  44  per  Gent.  First  Mortgage  60-Year  Gold  Bonds 

(Part  of  the  authorised  issue  above  mentioned) 


OF  WHICH 

£1,800,000  are  reserved  for  issue  in  London  and  £1,700,000  for  European  Issue. 

THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND 


is  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  Company  for 


£1,800,000  4£%  First  Mortgage  60-Year  Gold  Bonds 

(Part  of  the  above  issue) 


At  32  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows  5 

<£5  Os.  ©n  Application. 

£30  ©s.  „  Allotment. 

£28  1©s.  „  5th  January,  1910, 

£28  10s.  „  15th  February,  1910. 

£92 

or  the  whole  may  be  paid  up  on  allotment  or  on  any  day  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  January,  1910,  under  discount  at  the 

rate  of  44  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on  overdue  instalments. 


The  first  full  half-year’s  Interest  Coupon  in  respect  of  the  Bonds  now  offered  for  subscription  will  be  paid  on  1st  July,  1910, 


The  Issue  of  £6, COO, COO  4i  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  60-Year  Gold 
Bonds  is  created  tinder  the  authority  of  the  Bylaws  of  the  Company  and 
ig  secured,  by  a  Deed  of  Trust  in  favour  of  the  Umpire  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  U.S.A.,  as  Trustee,  dated  1st  June,  1909.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Deed  of  Trust  the  Bonds  are  constituted  a  specific  first  charge  on 
all  immovable  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  on  all  Bonds,  Deben¬ 
tures,  Debenture  Stock  and  other  Securities  and  Shares  of  other  Companies 
which  the  Company  owns  or  may  hereafter  acquire  with  Bonds  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  forming  part  of  the  said  Issue  as  specified  in  the  said 
Deed  of  Trust,  and  also  a  general  floating  charge  upon  all  other  assets 
and  property  of  the  Company  other  than  the  lands  which  the  Company 
owns  or  is  otherwise'  entitled  to  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  undhr  and  by 
virtue  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway. 
The  Bond  Issue  may,  subject  to  and-  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of 
Trust,  be  increased  as  therein  mentioned,  it  being  provided  that  all 
securities  and  assets  acquired  by  such  additional  Bonds  or  the  proceeds 
thereof  shall  form  additional  security  for  the  entire  Bond  Issue. 

The  said  Bonds  will  he  dated  the  1st  July,  1939,  and!  are  redeemable  at 
par  on  the  1st  July,  1969,  by  means  of  annual  payments  by  the  Company 
to  the  Trustee,  commencing  1st  July,  1914,  to  he  applied  in  annual  drawings 
at  par,  or  by  purchase  of  the  Bonds  on  the  market  or  by  tender  if  they 
are  at  or  below  that  price,  or  the  whole  of  any  part  of  the  Bonds  may 
be  redeemed  at  106  per  cent,  at  any  time  on  six  months’  notice,  or  on 
the  Company  going  into  voluntary  liquidation,  or  amalgamating  with  any 
other  Company  or  Companies.  If  part  of  the  Bonds  are  to  be  redeemed, 
the  particular  Bonds  will  be  determined  by  a  drawing. 

The  Bonds  are  to  Bearer,  but  can  be  registered  as  to  principal  at  the 
holder’s  option  in  London  -at  the  Company’s  Office. 

The  Interest  on  the  Bonds  will  he  payable  half-yearly  on  1st  July  and 
1st  January  by  means  of  Coupons  attached  to  the  Bonds  at  the  Offices 
of  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  London,  and  at  such  other  places  as  the  Company 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

Holders  of  the  5  per  Cent.  50  Year  Gold  Debentures  will  be  given  later 
the  option  of  exchanging  their  Bonds  for  4£  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
60-Year  Gold  Bonds  at  the  parity  of  exchange. 


The  following  information  is  supplied  by  the  President  of  the  Brazil  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Mr.  Percival  Farquhar,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors : — 

The  Brazil  Railway  Company  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Company’’) 
was  formed  with  the  object  of  connecting  and  consolidating  the  railways 
in  Southern  Brazil  into  a  comprehensive  system,  joining  at  the  international 
boundaries  with  the  railways  of  Uruguay,  Argentine,  and  Paraguay. 

The  map  enclosed  with  the  prospectus  shows  the  great  advantage  which 
will  result  from  the  creation  of  this  system. 

Hitherto  the  States  of  Southern  Brazil  have  had  no  direct  communication 
with  each  other  except  through  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  When  the 
Sorocabana  Railway,  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway,  and  the  railways  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Compagnie  Auxiliaire  de  Chemin  de  fer  au  Bresil  are  connected  in 
about  15  months’  time,  a  grand  trunk  system  will  be  constituted  in  Southern 
Brazil,  placing  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  in  the  north,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  south,  in  direct  communication, 
and  providing  direct  means  of  transportation  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
ports.  The  States  in  Southern  Brazil  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  Argentine  in  supplying  food  products  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  there  should  also  be  a  large  passenger  traffic  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Southern  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentine,  in  addition  to  the 
export  traffic. 

The  Company  has  leased  and  now  operates  the  undertaking  of  the 
Sorocabana  RaiLway  Company  for  the  period  of  the  lease  granted  by  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  runs  until  June  50,  1967.  In  addition  to  such  lease 
the  Company  owns  the  whole  of  the  issued  share  and  debenture  capital 
of  the  Sorocabana  Railway  Company,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  common 
shares  and  £175,000  Debentures.  The  length  of  the  Sorocabana  Railway 
line,  operated  under  such  lease,  is  810  miles.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has 
contracted  to  construct  and  hand  over  to  the  Company  for  operation  approxi¬ 
mately  a  further  100  miles  of  railway. 

The  Company  has  also  leased  and  now  operates  the  undertaking  of  the  Sao 
Paulo-Bio  Grande  Kailway  Company  for  the  period  of  the  Concession  (viz., 
ninety  years)  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil.  In  addition  to 
such  lease  the  Company  owns  85  per  cent,  of  the  issued  share  capital  of 
the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  Company,  which  has  385  miles  completed 
and  recently  put  into  operation,  523  miles  under  construction  and  survey 
and  777  miles  to  be  subsequently  surveyed. 
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The  Company  also  owns  a  very  large  interest  in  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Auxiliaire  de  Ohemins  do  fer  an  Brdsil  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"  the  Oompagnie  Auxiliaire  ”),  which  operates  under  lease  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  Brazil  an  extensive  and  practically  the  whole  railway  system 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  having  1,063  miles  in  operation,  and  a 
further  335  miles  under  construction. 


The  comparative  gross  and  net  earnings,  before  deduction  of  fixed 
charges  and  rentals,  of  the  Sorocabana  Railway  and  the  Oompagnie  Auxiliaire 
are  as  follows : — 


SOROCABANA 

RAILWAY. 

OOMPAGNIE 

AUXILIAIRE. 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  (Estimated  on  basis 
of  first  nine  months) 

Gross. 
£793,537 
769  997 
856,250 

Net, 

£316,705 

336,866 

450,000 

Gross. 

£423,688 

494,750 

562,500 

Net. 

£157,847 

209,322 

287,500 

*On  the  basis  of  the  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1309  the  present  annual  income  of  the  Company  from  the  lines 
operated  by  it  (after  providing  for  the  annual  payments  reserved 
by  the  lease)  .and  from  its  holding  in  Companies  operating 
connecting  lines  is  . .  .  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  ■  ■ 

The  interest  On  the  present  issue  of  £3,500,000  4j.  per  Cent 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  amounts  to  . 


£252,000* 

157,500 


A  surplus  remains  of  . . 


£94,500 


The  consolidation  and  connection  of  the  various  railways  will  remit 
in  largely  increased  earnings,  through  interchange  of  traffic,  economies 
in  management,  concentration  of  workshops,  and  a  better  utilisation  of 
rolling  stock  according  to  crop  necessities.  When  the  Company  has 
developed  its  timber  lands  and  realised  its  programme  by  the  further 
improvements  and  developments  contemplated  by  means  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  authorised  issue  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  the  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  Company  should  largely  increase ;  after  providing  for  the  interest 
on  and  amortisation  of  the  Bonds,  the  surplus  available  for  dividends  in 
the  near  future  should  not  be  less  than . . 

The  Railways  referred1  to  traverse  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa 
Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  Southern  Brazil,  which  enjoy  a 

temperate’,  healthy  climate,  have  an  area  of  “bout 

with  a  population  which,  .has  grown  from  2,800  000  in  1890  to  about 
5  000  000  in  1908,  and  which,  owing  to  the  favourable  climatic  and  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions,  must  rapidly  increase  year  by  year  as  the  means  of 
communication  are  developed;  the  Federal  Government  are  also  encouraging, 
by  active  measures,  immigration  and  colonisation.  The  four  States  con¬ 
stitute  a  vast  undulating  plateau  of  exceptional  fertility,  where  wheat, 
maize,  rice,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle  is  carried  on  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  .alone  produces  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  W  odd  s  supply  of 
coffee  and  its  rice  production  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply 
practically  the  entire  demand  of  Brazil,  which  imported,  as  late  as  1888, 
over  200,000  tons  of  rice. 


At.  the  present  time  the  S'ao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  has  6,000  men 
employed  on  the  construction  of  its  extension,  which  will  connect  with 
the  extension  under  construction  by  the  Oompagnie  Auxiliare,  on  which 
1  500  men  are  encaged.  The  Sao  Paulo-Bio  Grande  Railway  has  provided 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  its  extension  referred  to  by  the  sale 
of  its  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  guaranteed  by  the.  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  Federal  Government  also 
pays  half  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  extension  now  being  built  by  the 
Oompagnie  Auxiliaire,  the  other  half  being  borne  by  the  Oompagnie 
Auxiliare,  which  has  made  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  funds. 


The  Brazil  Railway  Company  is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  Concessions 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway,  to  large  areas  of  land 
which  are  situated  along  the  line  of  that  Railway,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  pine  and  hardwood  forests.  The  measuring  and 
taking  possession  of  the  lands,  which  should  comprise  about  6,000,000  acres, 
is  now  being  proceeded  with.  These  land  grants  should  become  of  great 
and  increasing  value  to  the  Company.  In  the  Argentine,  land  has  increased 
more  than  ten  times  in  value  since  the  railroads  in  that  country  were  con¬ 
structed.  and  the  great  value  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
other  railway  companies  of  their  land  grants  is  well  known. 

The  Company  has  also  acquired  extensive  tracts  of  pine  lands.  Mr.  Hiram 
C.  Smith  and'  Mr.  John  McComb,  two  of  the  best  timber  experts  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  examined  a  portion  of  these  lands,  and 
have  reported  most  favourably  thereon,  and  copies  of  their  reports  may  be 
seen  on  application  at  the  Company’s  London  Office.  The  markets  for  this 
timber  in  the  River  Plate  countries  (Argentine  contains  no  construction 
timber)  and  in  Brazil  are  practically  without  limit.  Timber  for  building 
purposes  is  decreasing  throughout  the  world,  and  the  forests  mentioned 
constitute  an  asset  of  enormous  value  Which  must  increase  from  year  to  year. 
The  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  development  of  these  timber  lands  justify, 
apart  from  the  other  general  traffic  obtainable,  the  construction  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  system.  After  the  timber  has 
been  cut  the  lands  will  be  very  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
Company  has  under  consideration  an  immigration  programme  for  the 
colonisation  of  such  lands,  the  sale  of  which  must  necessarily  be  a  source 
of  large  profit  as  the  lines  of  communication  are  constructed  and  colonisation 
advances. 


Tbe  Company  owns  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the 
odei ro- Mainor  j  Railway  Company,  which  is  constructing,  for  account 
/  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil,  two  hundred  miles  of  railway  around 
he  series  of  falls  and  cataracts  of  the  Madeira  River,  one  of  the  most 
mportant  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  The  line  will  connect  the  navigation 
the  Amazon  and  Madeira  pivots  below  the  Madeira  Falls  with  the 
,  coo  miles  of  navigation,  ‘in  Bolivia  above  these  falls,  thereby  providing 
r  Quicker  and  cheaper  route,  via  Manaos  and  Para,  for  the  transport  to 
riirooe  of  the  valuable  export  products  of  Bolivia.  This  Railway,  when 
•omnleted  will  be  operated  bv  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Company  under 
i  lease  from  the  Federal  Government  for  sixty  years  on  favourable  terms. 


The  regions  to  be  served,  by  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  are  particularly 
•ieh  eispe-ciallv  in  rubber.  There  is  already  a  considerable  traffic  over 
he  'falls  and  ‘cataracts  of  the  Madeira  River,  m  spite  of  heavy  losses  in 
ran  sit  and  high  cost  of  transportation.  When  the  construction  of  the 
?  nil  wav  is  completed  and  the  line  is  in  operation  tbe.  losses  in.  transit 
hculd  he  entirely  avoided,  and  the  high  cost  of  transportation  reduced, 
’  -n  the  other  hand,  verv  profitable  freight  rates  should  be  secured. 

Pit  Hr  four  miles  of  the  Railway  should  be  completed  during  November,  and 
he  entire,  line  placed  in  operation  in  about  2{  years.  The  accompanying 
nap  shows  the  situation,  of  the  Madeiva-Mamore  Railway  and  its  relation 
o  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 


Tbe  proceeds  of  the  present  issue  of  Bonds  will  be  applied  to  payments 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Company’s  various  properties, 
and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  Form  of  the  Bond  and  the  Trust  Deed,  in  favour  of  the  Empire 
Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  securing  the  Bonds,  can  be  inspected  by 
intending  applicants  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  31,  Bishopsgata 
Street  AVithin,  London,  E.C. ,  during  usual  business  hours  whilst  the  list 
remains  open. 

Allottees  will  be  entitled,  on  payment  of  all  (he  instalments  due  on  the 
Bonds  allotted  to  them,  to  receive  from  the  Bank,  in  exchange  for  their 
Allotment  Letter  and  the  Receipts  for  the  Instalments,  Provisional  Scrip 
Certificates  to  Bearer,  which  will  be  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  Bonds. 

If  an  allotment  is  not  made  to  an  applicant,  the  deposit  will  he  returned 
in  full  through  the  post  by  cheque  at  the  applicant's  risk,  and  if  an  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  of  less  than  the  amount  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  money  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  sum  due  on  allotment,  and 
the  balance,  if  any,  returned  to  the  allottee  in  manner  before  mentioned. 

Failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  when  due  will  render  the  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture  and  the  allotment  to  cancellation. 

An  official  quotation  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  will  be  applied  for 
in  due  course. 

Application  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  Form  and  forwarded 
with  the  necessary  remittance  to  the  Bankers. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  he  obtained  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Branches,  and  at  the  London  Office 
of  the  Company,  31,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C.,  and  of 
Messrs.  Kitcat  and  Aitken,  120,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  the  Brokers 
to  the  Issue. 

October  23,  1909. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BRAZIL  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
PERCEVAL  FARQUHAR,  New  York,  President;  Vice-President  of  the  Soro¬ 
cabana  Railway  Company ;  Vice-President  of  the  Oompagnie  Fran^aise 
du  Port  de  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  President  of  the  Port  of  Para. 
ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE,  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  Director  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio 
Grande  Railway  Company. 

ALFREDO  MAIA,  Sao  Paulo;  former  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railways 
in  Brazil ;  Vice-President  of  the  Sorocabana  Railway  Company. 

CARLOS  SAMPAIO,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Director  of  the.  Sorocabana  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Director  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  Company. 

GASTON  DE  CERJAT,  Sao  Paulo ;  formerly  General  Manager  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  Chemins  de  fer  Br^siliens. 

DR.  F.  S.  PEARSON,  New  York ;  President  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tram¬ 
way,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.  ;  President  of  the  Mexico  Tram¬ 
ways  Company. 

SIR  WILLIAM  C.  VAN  HORNE,  K.C.M.G.,  Montreal :  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  ;  President 
of  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company. 

JORGE  TIBIRICA,  Sao  Paulo;  former  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo; 
Senator  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

H.  MALCOLM  HUBBARD,  London;  Director  of  the  Port  of  Para;  Director 
of  the  Mexico  Tramways  Company. 

B.  H.  BINDER,  London ;  Chartered  Accountant. 

The  number  of  Directors  has  lately  been  increased  to  fifteen,  and 
five  additional  Directors  will  be  elected  shortly. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  44  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  60-YEAR 

GOLD  BONDS, 

EMPIRE  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York. 

AUDITORS. 

McAULIFFE,  DAVIS  &  HOPE,  Chartered  Accountants,  Threadneedle  House, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C.,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

BROKERS. 

KITCAT  AND  AITKEN,  120,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

STOREY,  THORNDIKE,  PALMER,  AND  THAYER,  Boston  and  New  York, 
U.S.A.  H.  MALCOLM  HUBBARD,  London. 

BANKERS. 

BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  19,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


6  No . 

Applications  for  the  Bonds  may  be  made  on  the  Form  printed  below. 

BRAZIL  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  U.S.A.). 

Issue  of  £3,500,090  4i  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  60  Year 

Cold  Bonds 

(Part  of  the  authorised  issue  above  mentioned), 
of  which 

£1,800,000  are  reserved  -Tor  issue  in  London 
and  £1,700,000  for  European  Issue. 


LONDON  ISSUE  at  92  per  cent. 

of 

£1,800.000  44  P.C.  FIRST  MQRTG ACE  60-YEAR  COLD  BONDS 

(Part  of  the  above  Issue). 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  BONDS. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

BRAZIL  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

31,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, — I  hereby  apply  for  and  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me 

£ . _  of  the  above  issue  of  44  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  60-Year 

Goid  Bonds,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  take  and  accept  the  same  or  any  less 
amount  thereof  that  you  in  ay  allot  to  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus 
dated  the  23rd  October,  1909.  ^  . 

I  enclose  a  remittance  for  £ . .  being  the  deposit  which  is 

payable  on  application  at  the  rate  of  £5  for  every  £100  of  the  said  Bonds 
applied  for,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  further  instalments  payable  in  respect 
of  the  Bonds  allotted  to  me  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said 

Prospectus.  „ 

Ordinary  signature  . 

Name  in  full  . - . — 

Address  . . . . 

(State  whether  Mrs.  or  Mise) 


*  NOTE.— If  the  present  interests  of  tbe  Brazil  Railway  Company  in  these 
net  and  holdings  had  been  the  same  in  1907  and  1808  the  Company’s 
nnual  income  therefrom  would  have  been  in  1807  £183,000,  arid  in  1908 
1170,000. 


Occupation  . . - . . • 

Date  . 1909 

(Please  write  distinctly.) 
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The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


«©3  ©  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Nevvman  street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  Nd  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  / 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms \  18,19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.  E, 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 


NATURAL 


SPRUDEL-SALT 


15 THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 

Ingram  &  Royle,  Lt_P,  iondom.  Liverpool  a  bristoi. 

- — — - Of  all  cntM/srs  &  of<ur,  stokfs.  - - 


TO  H.M.  THE  KINS 


You  know,  Before  it  definitely  grips  you, 
that  cold  is  coming. 

If  you  wait  for  it  to  come,  yotFll  have 
your  cold  with  you  its  usual  time. 

But  if  you  prepare  to  meet  it,  you’ll  win. 

A  coming  cold  is  a  cold  turned-hack  if 


met  by  a 

Mustard  Bath 

—a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoon  fuls  or  so 
of  COLMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been  added. 
Try  it  yourself.  And  remember  for  next  time. 


Colmans 

mustard 


;  !  -  •  i  w  .... 


NATURAL 

RfliWERAL  TABLE  WATER. 

at  all  Chemists,  Wirisi  Merchants.  Stores.  Hotels,  Ac. 
Sole  Agents:  IN.GRA1W  & R0TLE,  1EP..  London.  1.IVERPOOE. Bristol 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 

Bermaline 
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THE  PEER l ESS 


BROWW  BREAD. 


From  all  High  Class  Baker 

fowwpwuru  u  w  wu  gjwmmgLro* 


variant***, 


TtWitW  f 


A  HIGH-GRADE  ABILITY  MARKET. 

.  .  Hapvoods  13  a  Market  for  High-Grade  Ability,  Men  who  come 
to  us  with  a  Special  Knowledge  which  fits  them  to  occupy  High- 
Grade  Positions  will  always  find  our  Organization  a  source  of 
desirable  opportunities-  We  have  hundreds  of  positions  open  for 
really  High-Grade  Men— Responsible  Positions,  carrying  salaries 
ranging  from  £150  to  £1,000  a  j  ear.  If  you  are  such  a  man- 
write  us  to-lay. 

HAPronnd  I  u  i67c.  strand.  LONDON,  w.c. 

VE'J  -"-u.*  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 

(ite^iftered  in  Guernsey.) 


TURKISH  REGIE 


Prices  2/9  to 
13/-  per  100. 

West  End  Depot:  REGIE,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


CIGARETTES. 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 


Ofitcss  and  Warehouse  ;  152-158.  Wardour  Street. 


Oct.  27,-1909.] 
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TRUTH”  PUZZLES 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  bo  signed  by  a  nom- de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  bo  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  baud, 
whilst  in  the  caio  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


PRIZE  AWARDS. 

“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,593. 

SEVEN1  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEARE  THAT  BEST  DESERVE  THE 
CROWN  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

T  must  apologise  for  the  delay  there  has  been  in  announcing  the  Prize  Award 
in  this  Competition  ;  but  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  being  somewhat 
difii  lent  of  my  own  judgment  on  so  difficult  a  problem,  I  have  thought  it. 
better  to  hold  consultation  with  several  acquaintances  of  mine  whom  I  know 
to  be  competent  and  judicious  Shakespearean  scholars. 

By  putting  our  heads  together  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  ideal  list  of 
seven  plays,  viz.  : 

Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You 
Like  It,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Henry  IV.  Pt.  1. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  chat  many  Competitors  will  dissent  from  this  list  of 
seven,  but  that  is  inevitable.  Any  other  list  of  seven  that  might  be  evolved 
would  assuredly  be  found  open  to  the  same  objection. 

Enough  to  say,  that  each  of  the  seven  plays  included  in  the  above  list  lias 
been  included  for  what  seemed  10  the  judges  a  good  reason,  viz.,  that  it  was,  in 
their  opinion,  the  best  example,  on  the  whole,  of  the  particular  school  or 
manner  to  which  it  belonged. 

On  comparing  Competitors’  lists  with  this  ideal  list,  I  find  that  no  one  has  all 
seven,  but  four  of  them  have  six  out  of  the  seven,  viz  ,  those  submitted  by 
Clyde,  Maidie,  Helena,  and  Togo. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  therefore,  is  equally  divided  between  these  four 
Competitors. 

I  should  like  to  have  included  Mulligns  (who  gives  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  2  instead 
of  Pt.  1),  but  I  feel  myself  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ideal  list  which  lra3 
been  arrived  at  after  so  much  careful  thought  and  consideration. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,595. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TRIP  IN  A  FLYING  MACHINE  SUPPOSED 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  BY  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  Competition  is  equally  divided  between 
Stumps  and  Mazzebaker,  whose  descriptions  were  printed  in  Truth  of  Sept. 
29  last. 

I  may  add  that  Libra’s  description  would  have  been  included  in  the  Prize 
award,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  exceeded  the  limit  of  200  words. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,602. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  I  made,  in  these  columns,  some  weeks  since, 
I  am  now  setting  another  Competition  of  a  literary  character,  on  similar  lines  to 
those  which  have  found  such  favour  with  my  readers  on  former  occasions.  Some 
of  those  Competitions  have  dealt  ouly  with  English  poetry;  others,  with 
English  poetry  and  prose  combined.  The  present  Competition  is  designed  to 
balance  the  account  by  dealing  exclusively  with  standard  English  prose. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation.  Now  for  the  Competition 
itself. 

The  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  is  offered  this  week  to  that  Competitor  who 
shall  prove  most  successful  in 


Locating 


(i.) 


the  Following  Extracts  from 
Works  of  English  Prose  : — 


Standard 


(ii.) 

(Hi.) 


(v.) 


(vi.) 


There  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances  upon  opening 
the  body,  that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  might  have  attained,  like 
his  father,  to  a  good  old  age.” 

i  he  glory  of  the  departing  sun  was  on  his  face.  The  music  of  the 
birds  was  in  his  ears.” 

1  ‘I  can’t  get  out,’  said  the  starling.  ‘God  help  thee,’  said  I,  ‘hut 
I’ll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it  will.’  ” 

(iv.)  “Thus  is  instinct  in  animals,  taken  the  least  out  of  its  way,  an  un- 
distinguishing,  limited  faculty,  and  bliud  to  every  circumstance 
that  does  not  immediately  respect  self-preservation,  or  lead  at  once 
to  the  propagation  or  support  of  their  species.” 

In  our  Transatlantic  country  we  have  a  season,  the  calmest  and  most 
delightful  of  the  year,  which  we  call  the  Indian  summer  ;  I  often 
say  the  autumn  of  our  life  resembles  that  happy  and  serene  weather, 
and  am  thankful  for  its  rest  and  sweet  sunshine.” 

“How  low  an  opinion  I  had  of  human  wisdom  and  integrity  when  I 
was  truly  informed  of  the  springs  and  motives  of  great  enterprises 
and  revolutions  in  the  world,  and  of  the  contemptible  accidents  to 
which  they  owed  their  success.” 

(vii.)  “  I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.” 

(viii.)  “  He  entereth,  smiling  and  embarrassed.  He  lioldeth  out  his  hand  to 
you  to  shake  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in 
about  dinner  time,  when  the  table  is  full.” 

(ix.)  “I  hold  myself  supremely  blest— blest  beyond  what  language  can 
express,  because  I  am  my  husband's  life  as  fully  as  he  is  mine.” 

(x.)  “  ‘  That’s  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife  mostly  ;  he  wants  to  make  sure 
o’  one  fool  as  ’ll  tell  him  he’s  wise.’” 

Competitors  are  requested  not  to  copy  out  the  extracts  on  their  solutions,  but 
merely  to  identify  each  by  its  Number;  appending,  in  each  case,  the  name  of 
the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  the  extract  is  to  be  found. 

No  alternative  conjectures  can  be  entertained,  and,  if  made,  will  disqualify 
the  competitor  who  makes  them. 

It  merely  remains  to  add  that  all  solutions  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the 
first  post  on  Monday,  November  8. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Marguerite  -Many  thanks  for  your  suggestion.  Ido  not  think  that  those 
Cento  Competitions  are  generally  popular  but  I  will  think  it  over. 

Balmoral. —  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  disqualify  your  verses.  On  their  merits, 
they  would  have  been  well  in  the  running  for  the  Prize,  But,  as  you  can  see,  I 
had  no  other  course. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,599.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS- 

RHYMING  ALPHABETS  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  YEAR  1909, 

PRESENT  DATE. 


A  is  the  Air  ship  we  see  in  the,  ©kies, 

B  for  Bleriot  the  Channel  who  flies  ; 

O  is  for  Cook,  who  declares  lie’s  the  -sole 
D  the  Discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  ; 

B  is  for  Edward,  adorning  the  Throne, 

F  fox  the  Fitness  and  Firmness  he's  shown  ; 

G  is  for  George,  whose  fair  fame  is  al-Lloyd, 

H  are  the  Hopes  which  his  Budget  destroye  i  ; 

I  the  Idea  which,  “good”  in  my  eyes, 

J  that's  Truth’s  Judgment,  will  call  ”  otherwi  e  ; 
K  for  Keir  Ha-rdie,  whom  treason  delights, 

Ii  for  the  Labour  lie  rashly  incites; 

M  are  the  Millions  our  Dreadnoughts  will  cost, 
N  is  the  Notion  the  money  is  lost  ; 

O  the  Opinion  about  Dr.  Ooolc 
P  eary  may  pen  in  his  forthcoming  book ; 

Q  ie  their  Quarrel,  that’s  not  settled  yet, 

R  the  Reward'  each  is  anxious  to  get ; 

S  for  the  Suffragettes,  shrieking  for  voir?, 

T  is  the  Tube  that  has  stuck  in  their  throats  ; 
U  for  the  Unionists,  eager  to  grasp 

V  the  great  Victory,  soon-  in  their  clasp  ; 

W  stands  for  the  Wretch  who  can  dream 

’X  ce-llent  verse  can  bo  made  on  this  theme; 

V  is  the  Yacht,  which  Sir  Thomas  will  plan, 

Z  is  the  Zeal  we  admire  in  the  man. 

Ballantrae. 

A  Aviation,  the  craze  of  the  year; 

B  was  the  Budget,  to  Democrats  dear  ; 

C  was  the  Censor,  who  shot  at  a  Shaw  ; 

D  was  a  Duke,  dreading  Socialist  law  ; 

E  wan  King  Edward,  at  Epsom  sunreme, 

F  Farman's  Flight,  like  a  beautiful  dream; 

G  Bishop  Gore,  who  this  year  put  a  ban  on 
H  Hensley  Henson,  Ihe  culpable  Canon  ; 

I  wa-s  Invasion,  which  still  we.  await ; 

,T  Samuel  Johnson's  centenary  fete  ; 

K  woe  the  Kaiser,  enlarging  his  fleet.; 

L  was  Lloyd-George.  with  the  Lords  at  his  feet ; 
M  was  McKenna,  his  bock  to  the  wall ; 

>T  was  our  Navy,  improperly  small  : 

O-  was  the  Outcry  for  heavier  craft : 

P  Peary’s  generous  Present  to  Taft : 

Q  was  the  Question :  “  Who  found 
Pole?  ” 

■R  the  two  Rivals,  each  first  at  the  goal  ; 

8  was  cur  Shaw,  with  bis  masterpiece  banned  ; 

T  was  the  Tip-less  bote]  in  the  Strand  ; 

U  was  the  Unionist  party's  uproar, 

V  was  their  Vaunt,  “Mr.  Balfour  once  morel” 


'  Who  pound  the  North 


.W  Winston's  fierce  War  on  the  peers ; 

X  the  cX-Shali,  and.  his  eXit  in  tears; 

Y  Yorlc’s  Archbishop  (none  abler  or  wiser) ; 

Z  lucky  Zeppelin,  kissed  by  the  Kaiser. 

Winfrith. 

A  was  an  Aeroplane,  flying  like  mad  ; 

B  was  a  Budget  which  made  us  all  sad  ; 

C  was  a  Channel  that  Bleriot  crossed  ; 

D  was  a  Drink  somewhat  higher  in  cost ; 

E  was  an  Earl  who  protested  -aloud-, 

F  was  a  Furrow  that  lonely  -he  ploughed  ; 

G  was  a  Girl  who  was  born  to  be  queen  ; 

H  was  -a  Hollander  (that’s  what  I  mean)  ; 

J  was  an  Irishman.,  seeking  redress, 

J  was  his  Joy  whoa  the  duties  were  less  ; 

K  was  a  King  who  went  round  making  peace  ; 

T.  was  a  Land  where  the  warships  increase  ; 

M  was  Minoru,  who  won  the  great  race  ; 

N  was  the  “  National,”  France  showed  the  p  ice  ; 
O  was  an  Orgy  (some  called  it  that  name), 

P  was  -a  Pressman  who  went  to  the  same  ; 

Q,  was  the  Quest,  ’mid  the  Antarctic  snow, 

R  the  Return,  and  Nimrod,  on  show  ; 

S  was  a  Sultan  removed  from  his  throne  ; 

'I'  was  the  Tramp  that  Cook  took  on  his  awn  , 

U  were  f.h-e  Unemployed,  largely  increased  : 

Y  were  the  Victims  by  fowl-stealers  fleec.  d  ; 

W  the  “  Wireless,”  eo  useful  at  sea; 

X  the  ’Xalting*  (exalting)  of  R.  S.  B.  P.  ;t 

Y  were  the  Yells  at  Newoastle-on-Tyne, 

Z  were  the  Zealots -in  prison  they  pine. 

*  Poetic  licence  (no  duty  on  it  yet), 
t  Baden-Fowell. 

Sarin'll  lid. 

A  is  the  Air-ship,  now  managed  with  ease; 

B  is  for  Bleriot,  flying  the  seas  ; 

O  is  for  Cook,  with  his  yarn  of  the  Pole,  . 

D  is  the  Danes,  who  swallowed  it  whole  : 

E  is  for  Epsom,  which  saw  the  King  win, 

F  is  the  Frenzy  his  subjects  were  in  ; 

G  is  for  Goodwood,  where  backers  were  done  ; 

H  is  for  Henley,  where  foreigners  won  ; 

I  is  for  Ireland1,  restless  as  ever; 

J  is  the  Jokes  Mr.  Blrrell  thinks  clever ; 

K  is  the  King,  and  long  may  l*e  live, 

L  is  the  Love-  which  Britons  him  give ; 

M  is  the  Money,  for  me  getting  rare  ; 

N  is  the  Navy,  the  Nation’s  first  care ; 

O  is  the  Oversea  journey  to  Dover  ; 

P  is  the  Pole,  discovered  twice  over ; 


-GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 
FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  THE 


Q  is  the  Query:  “But  di  1  th°y  get  there?” 

R  is  the  Records  they've  buried  somewhere; 

S  is  the  .Suffragette,  still  going  strong, 

T  is  the  Tyrant  who  “  moves  her  along  ”  ; 

U  is  the  Union  of  African,  States; 

V  is  the  Vagrants,  a  tax  on  the  rates ; 

W  is  Weather,  a  horrid  variety  ; 

X  is  ’Xtravagance,  dear  to  society; 

Y  is  the  Yawns  at  the  end  -of  the  year ; 

Z  is  the  Zest  for  the  next  one  when  here. 

Sapper. 

A  for  the  Aeroplane’s  flight  to-  our  shore, ; 

B  for  the  Budget — please  ask  me  no  more  ! 

O  for  the  Censor,  whose  work  is  our  play  ; 

D  for  the  Duke,  now  doomed  to  decav  ; 

K  for  (lie  Embers  we  failed  to  regain  ; 

F  for  the  Fishe-r,  forsaking  the  mam  ; 

G  for  the  Granville,  forbidden  to  bite  "  ; 

H  for  (he  Halley,  distant  gem  of  the  night ; 

I  for  the  Income,  tax,  prone  to  expand ; 

J  for  the  Justices,  by  motorists  banned  ; 

Iv  for  Keir  Bardie,  the  Suffragettes’  friend  ; 

L  for  Lloyd-George  and  his  licence  to  mend ; 

M  for  the  Minoru's  popular  win  ; 

N  for  the  Navyu  that  keeps  taxpayers  thin; 
n  Old-Age  Pension© — .State  aid  for  the  weary  ; 

P  for  the  Pole  and  redoubtable  Peary  ; 

Q  for  the  Qu-eeni,  alt  homage  her  due  ; 

R  for  the  Rosebery’s  bolt  from  the  blue ; 

S  for  the  Suffragettes’  ceaseless  obsession  ; 

T  for  our  Trade,  ’neatli  a  wave  of  depression  ; 

U  Unemployment — are  we  ever  to  end  it? 

V  Victor  Grayson,  with  a  sure  scheme  to  mend  it  ; 
W  for  Wylie,  whoee  fate  w*e  deplore; 

X  for  the  unknown— what  the  Lords  have  in  store : 

Y  for  Young  Turkey,  the  newest  regime  ; 

Z  for  the  Zeppelin— air-ships  for  steam. 

Anceps. 

A  for  Australia,  whose  cricketers  won  ; 

B  is  the  Budget  that's  causing  such  fun  1 
O  is  the  Channel  o’er  which  Bleriot  flew; 

D  is  the  rebel  namedl  Dmizulu ; 

B  ’s  the  Election  that’s  shortly  expected  ; 

F  is  the  Fund1  for  Messina  collected  ; 

G  stands  for  Germany’s  shipbuilding  game  : 

H  is  for  Haldane,  of  "Terrier’’  fame; 

I  Indignation  at  comer  in  wheat; 

J  for  the  Journey  -of  Uncle  Sam’s  Fleet ; 

K  ia  the  King,  never  in  better  health  ; 

L  ia  Uoyd-George’s  attack  upon  wealth ; 
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M  stands  for  Moors,  of  whom  Spaniards  are  weary ; 
N  the  North  Sole,  found  by  Cook  or  by  Peary  , 

O  for  Old  people,  by  pensions  made  gay ; 

P  stands  for  President  Taft,  U.S.A.  ; 

Q  is  for  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  first  child  ; 

R  is  for  Roosevelt  in  Africa  wild ; 

S  is  S.  Windell,  past  master  of  theft ; 

T  stands  for  Turkey,  whose  Sultan  has  left ; 

U  stands  for  Union — Africa's  quest ; 

V  Votes  for  women,  the  Suffragette  post ; 

W  for  Wireless,  all  passengers  eared  ; 

X  ’Xpedition  that  Shackleton  braved  ; 

Y  for  the  Young  whom  the  laws  now  protect ; 

Z  for  poor  Zeppelin,  whose  airship  was  wrecked 

Petrol. 

A  is  the  Air  of  which  aeronauts  tell ; 

B  is  for  B'leriot — Blackpool  as  well ; 

C  is  the  Comet  that  soon  will  be  plain  ; 

D  's  Disestablishment,  shelved  once  again  ; 

E  ’s  the  Election  that’s  drawing  quite  near  ; 

F  is  Finance  in  a-  muddle,  I  few ; 

G  are  the  Germans  we  cannot  see  through ; 

H  is  for  Holweg,  their  Chancellor  new  ; 

1  is  for  Ireland,  I  can’t  pass  her  by  ; 

J  is  a  Joke,  hut  I  shan’t  tell  you  why  ; 

K  ent  is  the  champion  county  at  cricket ; 

L  are  the  Lords,  who  stilt  keep  up  their  wicket ; 

M  is  Morocco,  where  discord  is  rife  , 

X  is  the  Neptune,  beginning  her  life  ; 

O  stands  for  Office — an  excellent  thing, 

F  is  the  Pension  it  often  doth  bring  ; 

Q  are  th©  Quarrels  of  Peary  and  Cook, 

R  th©  Result  for  -which  all  of  us  look  ; 

S  are  the  Stones  that  the  Suffragettes  throw  ; 

T  is  the  Torture  that  they  undergo ; 

U ’s  Unearned  increment,  cause  of  much  trouble  ; 

V  are  the  Votes  which  may  prick  the  whole  bubble  ; 
W  ’s  the  Weather  of  nineteen-nought-nine, 

X  the  (e)Xee«s  of  the  wet  o’er  the  fine  ; 

Y  is  Young  Turkey — a  remodelled  State  ; 

Z  is  Count  Zeppelin — aeronaut  great, 

Pennar. 

A  was  the  Aeroplane,  sailing  the  blue  ; 

B  was  the  Budget  that’s  got  to  go  through  ; 

C  Dr.  Cook,  who  has  been— there  and  back  ; 

D  was  the  Dukes  who  are  risking  the  “  sack  .”  ; 

E  was  “  The  Englishman’s  Home  ”  gone  to  "  pot  ”  ; 
F  was  the  Foreigner  grabbing  the  lot ; 

G  was  the  Granite  (Norwegian,  of  course) ; 

H  was  the  House  where  they  flogged  that  dead 
horse  : 

I  was  the  Indian  troubles,  now  o’er; 

J  was  the  Jingo  who  shouted  for  war ; 

K  the  King’s  Derby,  a  popular  win  ; 

L  Lloyd-Gieorge,  who  is  handling  the  tin  ; 

M  was  the  Moons  who  are  troubling  Spain  ; 

N  was  the  Navy  scare,  worked  up  in  vain  ; 

0  was  for  Oxford,  who  rowed  Cambridge  down , 

P  wae  for  Peary,  of  Arctic  renown ; 

Q  Queen  of  Holland,  with  babe  in  her  arms  ; 

R  was  Lord  Rosebery,  full  of  alarms ; 

S  was  for  Shackleton,  brimful  of  pluck  ; 

T  Turkish  Sultan,  who’s  just  had  the  chuck; 

U  S.A.  Union,  no  longer  a  dream ; 

V  “Votes  for  Women!”  which  Suffragettes 
scream  ; 

W  stands  for  the  weather,  oh,  dear ! 

X  was  tli©  mark  on  a  cask  of  taxed  beer  ; 

Y  was  the  Yawns  when  th©  House  sat  all  night ; 

Z  was  the  Zeal  ini  the  long  Budget  fight. 

Sid. 

A  ’s  for  the  Air,  which  is  all  on  the  tapis ; 

B  's  for  the  Budget,  which  makes  us  so  happy  ; 

C  ’s  for  the  Climate  we  can’t  understand ; 

D  ’s  for  the  Language  that’s  heard  in  the  land; 
E  ’s  the  Election  that’s  coming  some  day  ; 

F  ’s  for  the  Foreigner  “yv hat’s  going  to  pay  ’’  ; 

G  ’s  for  the  Grouse  the  M.P.s  never  shot, 

H  is-  the  Holiday  they  never  got ; 

I  is  the  Increment  that  we  don’t  earn, 

J  is  the  Justice  we  cannot  discern; 


It  is  for  Kent,  the  victorious  band ; 

L  ’s  for  Lloyd  George  and  the  Lords  and  the 
Land ; 

M  ’s  for  Morocco,  more  rocky  than  usual ; 

N ’s  for  the  North  Pole,  which  I  think  will  amuse 
you  all ; 

0  ’s  for  Old  England  that’s  not  a  hit  tired ; 

P  ’s  for  Protection,  which  isn’t  required  ; 

Q  ’s  for  the  Quagmire  of  Tariff  absurdities  -, 

R  ’s  the  Result,  which  is  rotten— my  word,  it  is  ! 
S  for  the  Suffragettes,  starving  like  boarders, 

T  ’s  for  the  Trouble  they  give  to  the  warders ; 

U  ’s  the  Umbrellas — my  hat,  what  they  cost ! 

V  ’s  for  the  Vestibules  where  they  are  lost ; 

W  's  the  Weather — but  that  is  not  all; 

X  is  th©  Unknown,  the  rain  still  to  fall ; 

Y  is  a  Young  Man  in  need  of  a  muzzle; 

Z  is  the  Zeal  which  I’ve  shown  for  this  puzzle 

Rum. 

A  is  the  Aeroplane  crossing  the  Straits ; 

B  is  the  Budget  and  many  debates ; 

C  stands  for  Congo  and  Censor  in  turn  ; 

D  for  the  “  Dreadnought,”  from  “  forrard  ”  to 
stern ; 

E  is  the  Earthquake  on  Italy’s  shore, 

F  is  the  Famine  staved  off  from  her  door ; 

G  is  for  Germany’s  fleet  of  full  size  ; 

H  is  for  Halle,  whose  comet  arrives ; 

I  for  the  Irish  Industries  fair ; 

J  for  Juliana,  the  babe  of  the  year; 

K  is  for  Kitchener,  travelling  round  ; 

L  for  Lloyd  George,  and  his  speeches  renowned  ; 
M  for  the  Moors  who  protected  their  graves  ; 

N  is  for  “Neptune,”  launched  out  on  the  waves; 
0,  Opposition,  who  sit  up  so  late ; 

P  is  for  Peary,  renowned  at  this  date ; 

Q  is  the  Question  if  Cook  will  withdraw  ; 

R  is  for  Russia  and  no  martial  law ; 

S  is  for  Spain  and  the  Signer  Ferrer; 

T  is  for  Turks  and  young  officers  there ; 

U  for  the  Unrest  in  Indian  life ; 

V  for  the  Votes  in  the  Suffragette  strife; 

W,  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill ; 

X  for  the  X-Rays  in  ether  to  fill; 

Y  for  the  “Yes”  Mr.  Asquith  won’t  say; 

Z  for  the  Zeppelin  who  carried  the  day. 

Lou-Lee. 

A  for  the  Aeroplanes,  now  flying  well ; 

B  for  the  Budget,  the  dread  of  the  swell; 

C  is  for  Censor,  our  morals  to  guard ; 

D’s  for  the  “  Dreadnoughts  ”  we’ve  strived  for 
so  hard ; 

E  ’s  for  Election,  so  soon  to  take  place, 

F  for  the  Funk  ol  “my  Lord”  and  "Your 
Grace  ” ; 

G  is  for  Germany's  Chancellor  new ; 

II  stands  for  Harriman's  millions,  not  few ; 

I  is  for  India’s  troubles  so  rife, 

J  ’s  for  stern  Justice  to  put  down  the  strife; 

K  is  for  Kitchener,  taking  a  rest ; 

L  ’s  for  our  Liners,  the  fastest  and  best; 

M  for  Morocco  and  Moors  in  the  field, 

N  for  the  Nations  who  wish  they  would  yield  ; 

0  for  the  Orient’s  monarchs  o’erthrown ; 

P  is  for  Peary  and  Pole,  be  it  known  ; 

Q  for  the  Queen  with  whom  Manuel  would  mate ; 
R  is  for  Roosevelt,  and  may  he  shoot  straight ; 

S  for  the  Suffragettes  “  starving  ”  for  votes, 

T  for  the  Tubes  that  are  put  down  their  throats, 
U  for  the  Union  of  African  States, 

V  for  the  Victory  peaceful  it  dates ; 

W  stands  for  the  “  War-a-tah  ”  lost; 

X  for  the  Exit  of  summer — a  frost ; 

Y  for  the  Youths  who  as  Scouts  promise  fair; 

Z  is  for  Zeppelin,  King  Of  the  Air. 

Eldibee. 

A  was  the  Aeroplane  cross-Channel  flight ; 

B  was  the  horrible  Budget  of  spite ; 

C  was  the  Conference — Empire’s  Press — 

(D  was  the  artful  Directoire  Dress}— 


E  was  its  Elephantinian  repasts ; 

F  was  the  “  Forcemeat  ”  for  suff-raging  fasts ; 

G  was  the  Glory  the  Budget  had  stoked, 

H  was  the  Howlings  it  also  provoked  ; 

I  was  the  Interest  Shackleton  raised  ; 

J  was  the  good  Doctor  Johnson  well  praised; 

K  was  the  King,  who  still  kept  safe  and  right ; 

L  was  “  the  Lords,”  who  looked  wise  and  sat 
tight ; 

M  was  the  magian  Meredith,  passed ; 

N  was  the  “  Neptune,”  most  mighty,  launched 
last ; 

0  was  the  Old-agers’  pensions,  good  dole ; 

P  was  the  well  found  and  dis  covered  Pole, 

Q  was  the  Quarrel  red-hot  that  it  grew  ; 

R  was  the  great  naval  River  Review ; 

S  was  the  Swinburne  the  Splendid  who  sang  ; 

T  was  the  loud  Territorial  boom-bang ; 

U  was  the  Unemployed  puzzle — hard  times  ; 

V  was  the  airy  Viators  at  Rheims ; 

W  was  the  “  What  is  it— Whisky?  ”  Report, 

X  was  the  ’Xperts  who  knew  and  kept  court ; 

V  was  the  Year  of  “  no  summer  to  mention,” 

Z  was  the  Zones:  that  then  claimed  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

Rimabel. 

A  for  the  Airships  at  English  Convention ; 

B  for  the  Budget,  a  “  bone  of  contention  ”  ; 

C  stands  for  Cook,  from  the  regions  of  ice  ; 

D  for  the  “  Dreadnoughts,”  in  Pageant  so  nice ; 

E  stands  for  Eddy,  with  strange  Christian  Science; 
F  is  for  Football — defence  and  defiance  ; 

G  stands  for  George,  with  long-winded  address ; 
H  is  for  Holland,  who  boasts  a  Princess ; 

I  stands  for  Ireland,  unsettled  in  places ; 

J  is  the  Jockey  who  won  many  races ; 

K  is  our  King,  and  a  King  of  great  worth ; 

L  is  for  Lauder,  the  king  of  our  mirth  ; 

M  stands  for  Miles,  or  the  meat-eaters’  foe ; 

N  for  the  “  Neptune,”  a  new  ship,  you  know ; 

0  for  Olympia,  loved  by  the  skater; 

P  is  for  Peary,  the  Pole-ish  debater; 

Q  for  the  Quarrels  in  Turkey  and  Spain; 

R  is  for  Rosebery  (bobbed  up  again) ; 

8  for  the  Suffragettes,  Socialists,  too; 

T  for  the  Tales  of  a  Countess,  so  blue ; 

U  's  Unemployed,  Uncared-for,  Unfit ; 

V  is  the  Vote  which  the  women  can't  get ; 

W  the  Weather  we’ve  all  grumbled  at ; 

X  is  for  Xmas  (we’ll  grumble  at  that) ; 

Y,  Mr.  Editor — that  must  be  “You”; 

Z  is  the  Zest  with  which  I  say  “  adieu  !  ” 

Iris. 

A  was  an  Aeroplane,  causing  much  scare ; 

B  was  the  Budget  that  made  the  world  stare ; 

C  was  the  Commons,  a  ship  on  the  rocks ; 

D  was  the  “  Dreadnoughts  ”  and  larger  new 
Docks ; 

E  was  for  Epsom,  the  winner  our  King, 

F  was  the  Furore  he  caused  in  the  Ring ; 

G,  Grouse  and  Game  on  the  grand  hills  of  Gram¬ 
pian  ; 

H  was  Keir  Hardie,  the  Suffragettes’  Champion  ; 

I  was  for  Indian  and  Irish  unrest ; 

J  was  the  Junction  of  wrongs  East  and  West ; 

K  was  our  Kitchener,  safe  through  the  mill ; 

L  was  tor  Landlords,  the  Lords’  and  Land  Bill ; 

M,  Mystic  Message,  Magnetic,  from  Mars ; 

N,  News  transmitted  to  earth  from  the  stars; 

0  was  for  Oxford  in  boat-race  victorious ; 

P,  Press  Colonial,  a  Conference  glorious; 

Q  was  the  Quest  for  that  North  Pole  most  dreary ; 
R,  Which  was  Right?  Cook,  was  it?  or  Peary? 
S  was  the  Suffragette,  stomach-pump  needing, 

T  was  the  Tartar  she  proved  at  her  feeding ; 

U,  Umbrage  taken  at  coming  of  Czar, 

V  was  his  Visit  some  folks  tried  to  mar ; 

W,  Wilhelmina,  with  Holland's  small  girl ; 

X,  'Xit  Germany’s  hopes  in  a  whirl; 

Y,  the  Young  Turk,  with  his  fierce  coup  d’etat ; 

Z,  Zest  for  downfall  of  Sultan  and  Shah. 

Bel  Demonio. 


Foreign  Pensions. 


AACHEN.— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biicbep  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-iurnished  rooms.  Very  conn. 


T>ERLIN— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamer  priv- 

X)  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar.  Mod.  cbgs. 

] 

DERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN  28,  Pots 

[5  darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

] 

DERLIN  — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfursten strasse  87.  First- 
15  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tins.— Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

TpERLIN— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Acbenbacberstrasse 

1  )  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table. — English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

] 

DERLIN— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

[3  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
-FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

] 

] 

DERLIN— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

D  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

DONN— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

D  31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  coolcg. 

] 

D RUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

L)  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cookiug.  Largegrdn.  Trms.  mod. 

( 

COLOGNE. — PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse, 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD. 

Dresden.  —  pewsbon  sohivsalz,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  11  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 


RESDEN— PENSION  BViESWCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse- 

Nrst,  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tins.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE 


V~\RESDEN —  PENSION  FORD,  WerderStrasse9.Comfort- 

_!_/  able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tins.  Lge.  gdn. 


TAUSSELDORF. -PENSION  BSERW5RTH,28A.Kaiserstr. 

jL^Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  lise.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 


TTRANKFURT  A/M— ANGLQ-GERIVSAN  PENSION, 

X)  70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13. — Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

TpRANKFURT  A/M.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

1_  Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hine.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tins.  mod. 


TTAMBURG— PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P 

X/LVery  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  lims.  with  private  baths 


TLX AMBURG.-PENSION  HOOFE,RotherbaumBeneckestr 

XX28i.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms 


T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

JUJ  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms- 

LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

MUNICH— PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos. 


Munich— pension  villa  gruber,  26  Hess-strasse. 

_ First-cl.  family  lis.  All  mod,  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

IENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

fortable  fam.  house,  cen.  pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 
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TRUTH. 


Great  Age  and  Maturity. 


SHERS 

WHISKY 

ANDREW  USHER  &  CO.,  DISTILLERS,  EDINBURGH. 

London  and  Export  Agents : — 

Frank  Bailey  &  Co.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


Incomparable  Flavour. 


TEL.  2542  GERR. 

Esmeralda 

CORSETIERE. 

P 

V_/ORSETS  FOR  ALL  PRESENT  FASHIONS  GIVING 
GRACEFUL  OUTLINE  WITHOUT  COMPRESSION. 

A. 

PE 

s, 


L.LL  CORSETS  MADE  ON  THE  PREMISES  UNDER 
PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 


/ELF- MEASUREMENT  FORMS  FOR  COUNTRY  CUSTOMERS 
ON  APPLICATION.  3aTISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

P^ypRAI  HA  9,  North  Audley  St., 

GROSVENOR  SQ„  W. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  Company. 


Overcoats  for  Winter. 

Newest  Styles.  Fashionable  Materials. 

In  all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  wear. 

Cut  by  their  own  Cutters,  and  made  ia  the 
best  style  at  moderate  prices  for  cash  payments. 

Travelling  anil  ::  :: 
Motoring  Overcoats, 

A  Special  Design  in  Fleecy  Wool  (very 
light  in  weight  but  warm). 

Also  in  Irish  Friezes,  lined  wool  or  with 
detachable  leather  linings,  impervious  to 
wind  and  weather.  v  ^ 

Rain  Proof  Overcoats, 

A  Large  Assortment  Suitable  for  Sporting 
and  General  Use  from  45s.  ^  *  $ 

Fur-lined  Overcoats. 

From  10  guineas. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  Company, 

12,  10,  8,  &  6,  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

^  LONDON,  W. 

Telephone — 988  ilftancv.  Telegrams — “  Webb  Miles,  London.” 
Ie  Halil 


Travel, 


COOK’S  NILE  SERVICES 

ESTABLISHED  39  YEARS. 


Frequent,  sailings  between  CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  ancl  the  SECOND 
CATARACT,  affording  opportunities  of  visiting  with  leisure  and  comfort  the 
principal  TEMPLES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  UPPER 
EGYPT. 

FARES. 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 

DEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DAKABEAHS, 

of  various  sizes,  ON  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COr^IBiWED- BOOKINGS 

by  Egyptian  and  Sudan  Railways  and  Cook’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 
ALL  POINTS  in  UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO. 
FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  and  SOW, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  and  Branch  Offices. 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 

beg  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
following  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING, 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MON  IAN  A  PALACE  ;  VILLARS-SUR- 
OLLON,  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels; 
ST.  BEATENBERG.  two  hotels  ;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN, 
four  hotels;  LENZERHEIDE,  Kurhaus ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
AUBEPINE,  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardens,  London,  N.W. 

wMiT  en  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


R.M.S.P. 


THE  H0YAL  MAIL 
STEM  PACKET  COMPANY, 


LONDON :  18,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur-streeb,  S.W. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.IVB.S.P. 

£9  to  £1123. 


£9  SPAIN 
£10  PORTUGAL 
£13  NORWAY 
£20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO  £88 

£21  MADEIRA  £123 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  IS,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


THE 


IMPERIAL  DIRECT  Mail  Service 
AMAICA  BRISTOL  to  KINGSTON  (Jamaica). 

Port  Antonio . .  Oct.  30 

Port  Kingston . Nov.  13 

The  “PORT  KINGSTON”  calls 
_  \  at  BERMUDA  out  and  home. 

I V  ILKA.  Magnificent  accommodation  for  Saloon 

and  Second  Class  passengers. 
TTa.rfla  IDOdcr^tG 

Apply,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Liverpool ;  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 
West  End  Office  :  14,  Waterloo-plare,  Pall  Mall ;  Baldwin-street,  Bristol. 


NEW  R 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM,  &o.,  drink 

*  VICHY-GELESTINS  IS 

Can  he  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents :  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st.,  E.C. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 


CJTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  and 

n  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils. — Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
London,  W.C. 
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WT-  ■<  T  PULL  LWU&  IfWg^gy 

AM  About 
Investment 


288  pages  of  Solid  Advice 
which  touches  on  every 
question  concerning  investment 

Enables  investors  to  make 
the  most  of  their  capital 
and  to.  reduce  the  risks  of 
loss  to  a  minimum.  Equally 
important  to  the  small  in¬ 
vestor  as  to  the  millionaire. 


of  all 

booKsellera, 


An 

Interesting 

Offer 

So  convinced  are  we  that 
this  hook  is  needed  by  you 
that  we  will  send  you  a 
copy,  post  paid,  FRE6  ON 
APPROVAL,  for  one  week 
on  receipt  of  annexed 
coupon,  which  may  be  posted 
in  open  envelope. 


Coupon  for  Approval  Copy. 
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Splendid!  Thanks 


One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  diiatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina* 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  A  slight  indisposition— 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  ‘‘below  par”— is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 
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noon.  There'  will  be  numerous  guests  at  Sandringham 
from  Saturday  next  until  Monday,  the  15th. 

His  Majesty  will  probably  spend  a  few  days  at 
Brighton  during  the  fourth  week  in  this  month1  (after 
the  King  of  Portugal’s  visit  to  Windsor  Castle),  in  which 
case  he  is  to  he  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Sassoon.  The  King  will  be  absent  from  Sandringham 
from  Monday,  the  15th  (when  his  Majesty  and  the  Queen 
are  going  to  Windsor  Castle),  until  Friday,  the  26th. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  left  Sandringham  yesterday 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh  at  Elveden  Hall, 
and  there  are  to  be  partridge  drives  in  the  principal 
preserves  during  his  stay. 


The  Queen-Dowager  of  Sweden  arrived  in  London 
from  Stockholm  on  Saturday  evening,  travelling 
incognita  as  Countess  von.  Hag  a.  Her  Majesty  has 
taken  High  Grove,  Pinner,  for  a  few  months,  and  she 
will  probably  visit  Bournemouth,  Sidmouth,  Torquay, 
and  Falmouth  during  the  winter.  Queen  Sophia  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  William  of  Nassau, 
and  a  sister  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg. 
Her  Majesty  is  an  aunt  .  of  the.  D.uchess  of  Albany. 
Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden  has  accompanied  his  mother 
to  England. 


The  Editor  of  “  Truth''  is  willing  to  answer  by  'post,  to  the 
bast  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous ,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of_  the  ’paper,  and  (2)  by  a, 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  th ». 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Stich  inquiries,  which  also 

must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“  Vigilant\s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitled 
“  Mammon." 


ENTRE  NODS. 


THE  King  left  Newmarket  after  the  races  on  Friday 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  at  Moulton  Pad- 
docks.  His  Majesty  is  coming  to  town  early  to-morrow 
morning,  and  at  12.30  he  is  to  open  the  new  buildings  of 
the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
The  King  will  leave  Buckingham  Palace  after  luncheon  - 
on  Friday  for  Sandringham,  to  join  the  Queen,  who 
arrived  at  the  Hall  from  London  on  Monday  after-  1 


A  great,  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  published  about 
the  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  Windsor  Castle.  There  will  be  neither  a  ball  nor 
an  evening  party  during  King  Manuel’s  stay,  and  he 
is  not  to  visit  Buckingham  Palace.  There  will  he 
dinner  parties  in  the  state  dining-room  on  three  nights 
during  the  week.  Another  night  there  is  to  he  a  state 
banquet  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  invitations  for  which 
will  be  principally  diplomatic  and  official.  The  remain¬ 
ing  night  will  be  devoted  to  a  banquet  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  which  is  to  follow 
the  Chapter  of  the  “Knights  Companions,”  at  which  the 
King  of  Portugal  will  be  formally  admitted  to  the  Order 
by  his  Majesty.  On  the  nights  of  Wednesday,  the  17th, 
and  Friday,  the  19th,  there  will  be  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  after  dinner,  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  for  which 
a  considerable  number  of  invitations  will  be  issued  by 
the  Master  of  the  Household. 


The  Chapter  of  the  Garter  which  is  to  be  held  at 

Windsor  Castle  during  the  visit  of  the  Ring  of  Portugal 
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will  be  attended  by  all  the  Knights  who  are  in 
England  and  the  clergy  of  the  Order — the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Oxford  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor— 
and  by  Garter  King  of  Arms.  At  a  Chapter  of 
the  Garter  the  Knights  appear  in  the  costume  of 
the  Order,  which  is  quaint  but  very  handsome  and 
becoming.  The  Sovereign  or  Prince  to  be  invested 
appears  in  full  dress  or  uniform,  with  knee  breeches, 
and  he  is  conducted  into  the  hail  by  the  two 
junior  Knights.  The  King  fastens  the  Garter  across 
the  knee  of  the  new  knight,  and  their  places  the  blue 
ribbon  across  his  shoulder.  After  the  ceremonial  the 
Knights  have  to  walk  backwards  out  of  the  hall,  which 
is  a  performance  difficult  to  achieve  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  when  wearing  a  long  flowing  velvet  mantle. 


The  daily  papers  all  announced  last  week  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  children  are  coming  to  England 
at  once,  and  that  they  will  spend  several  weeks  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  The 
report  was  a  fiction.  Princess  Henry  left  Osborne 
Cottage  on  Friday  on  a  visit  to  the  Empress  Eugenie 
at  Farnborough  Hill,  and  she  arrived  at  Kensington 
Palace  on  Monday.  LI.R.H.  will  not  return  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  until  next  summer,  so  there  can  be  no  idea 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  being  a  guest  at  Osborne  Cottage. 
Princess  Henry  leaves  town  on  either  the  13th  or  the 
15th  for  Windsor,  on  a  visit  to  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  at  Cumberland  Lodge. 


The  Comtesse  de  Paris  has  been  passing  the  summer 
and  autumn  at  the  Chateau  de  Randan,  her  place  in  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  and  she  is  about  to  proceed  to  Spain 
for  a  residence  of  six  months  at  Villamanrique,  her 
estate  near  Cadiz,  where  she  will  receive  visits  from  the 
Queen-Mother  of  Portugal,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta,  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
de  Guise,  the  Due  d’Orleans,  and  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Prince  Christian  returned  last  week  to  Cumberland 
Lodge,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months  in 
Germany.  H.R.H.  came  to  London  direct  from  Berlin. 
Prince  Albert  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  been  staying  at 
Datchet,  with  Mr.  de  Paravicini,  since  his  arrival  in 
England.  Princess  Victoria  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Beauchamp  at  Madresfield  Court  since 
she  came  back  from  Scotland. 


The  Empress  Frederick  greatly  admired  Houghton 
Hall,  and  she  never  visited  Sandringham  without 
driving  over  to  the  famous  Walpole  house.  At  one 
time  the  Empress  contemplated  renting  Houghton  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  if  she  had  done  so  the  King  would 
have  taken  over  the  shootings  on  Lord  Cholmondeley’s 
estate.  _ 

Count  Albert  Mensdorff-Pouilly  has  returned  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  after  an  absence  of  over 
two  months.  Count  Mensdorff  went  to  Wiesbaden  for 
a  course  of  the  waters  when  he  left  London,  end  lately 
he  has  been  staying  at  Vienna.  His  Excellency  is  to 
be  included  in  their  Majesties’  party  at  Windsor  Castle 


to  meet  the  King  of  Portugal.  Count  Mensdorff  is 
related  to  King  Manuel  in  the  same  degree  as  our 
own  Royal  family. 


The  King  has  conferred  the  second  class  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  (K.C.B.,  Military  Division)  upon  General 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  V.C.,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse. 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn  received  the  first  class  of  the  Bath 
(G.C.B.)  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation,  but  he  was 
placed  in  the  Civil  Division  cf  the  members  of  the 
Order. 


His  Majesty  has  also  approved  of  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Kilmarnock  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at 
Stockholm.  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  formerly 'employed  at 
Brussels  and  at  Vienna,  but  he  has  been  working  for 
some  time  at  the  Foreign  Office. 


Lord  Aberdeen  returns  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and 
will,  with  Lady  Aberdeen  also,  it  is  probable,  be  in 
residence  there  when  the  squadron  arrives  at  Kings¬ 
town.  Viceregal  hospitality  will  be  extended  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg  and  the  officers  of  the  Fleet. 
November  weather  is  hardly,  as  a  rule,  favourable  to 
naval  festivities,  but  visits  of  the  Fleet  are  always 
popular  at  Kingstown,  which  always  dons  a  festive  garb 
in  honour  of  them. 


Sir  Edmund  Monson  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  diplomatists  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign. 
He  took  high  honours  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls’.  He  was  appointed 
attache  to  the  Paris  Embassy  (under  Lord  Cowley) 
in  1856,  and  he  had  been  for  eight  years  Ambassador 
at  Paris  when  he  retired  from  the  diplomatic  service 
in  1904.  He  was  distinguished  for  fine  tact,  shrewd 
common  sense,  and  judicious  caution  and  discretion, 
and  he  was  a  'persona  grata  at  every  Court  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  Sir  Edmund  had  a  fine  and  well- 
cultivated  taste  in  art,  and  he  was  all  his  life  a  collector 
of  china,  old  furniture  and  armour,  and  oh  jets  d’ art. 
On  his  retirement  the  King  granted  him  a  Crown 
residence  at  Richmond  (Thatched  House  Lodge)  for 
life. 


Mrs.  Benyon,  whose  death  was  announced  last-  week, 
was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Richard  Benyon  of  Englefield, 
who  was  for  a  great  number  of  years  one  of  the  Tory 
members  for  Berkshire,  He  was  said  to  have  refused 
a  peerage  because  he  had  no  son.  Mrs.  Benyon,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck,  of 
Watford  House,  Herts,  was  much  beloved  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Englefield  for  her  kindness  and  generosity, 
and  she  munificently  supported  many  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  When  Mr.  Benyon  died  his 
large  estates  (including  much  valuable  urban  property) 
passed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Herbert  Benyon,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Wantage  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berk¬ 
shire.  Mrs.  Benyon  had  since  resided  at  her  house  in 
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Grosvenor-square,  but  she  always  rented  a  place  in 
the  country  or  in  Scotland  for  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  She  returned  to  London  only  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  after  a  long  stay  at  Stanstead  Hall,  Essex. 


Mr.  James  Inskip,  of  Bristol,  who  died  last  week, 
was  a  well-known  solicitor  who  had  a  very  large  prac¬ 
tice,  and  he  was  extensively  employed  in  commercial 
and  shipping  business.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  with 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  large  affairs.  Eor  nine  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Taff  Vale  Kail  way,  and  he 
held  several  important  directorships  in  Bristol  and 
South  Wales.  He  was  for  some  years  solicitor  to  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  organising  and  carrying  out  the  complicated  arrange¬ 
ments  when  the  great  Wills  business  was  amalgamated 
with  other  concerns  and  converted  into  a  public  com¬ 
pany.  Lately  he  had  been  acting  for  Lord  Bute  in  the 
attempted  legislation  respecting  the  Cardiff  railways 
and  docks.  Mr.  Inskip  was  for  over  thirty  years  a  most 
prominent  member  of  the  Bristol  City  Council.  He  was 
a  zealous  Tory,  and  twice  contested  the  Eastern  division 
of  Bristol  (in  1886  and  in  1892)  without  success.  He 
was  widely  known  as  an  old-fashioned  Low  Churchman 
of  the  most  austere  and  uncompromising  “  Protestant  ” 
school,  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Church  Association. 


Large  parties  will  be  entertained  next  week  for  the 
Liverpool  autumn  races  at  Aintree  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Derby  at  Knowsley  Park,  and  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Sefton  at  Croxteth  Hall.  This  will  be  the  first  party 
at  'Knowsley  since;  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
no  company  having  been  received  there  for  nearly 
eighteen  months,  except  during  the  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  last  July. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland  have  returned  to 
Welbeck  Abbey  from  Scotland.  They  had  been  re¬ 
siding  since  the  beginning  of  August  at  Langwell,  their 
place  on  the  east  coast  of  Caithness.  There  will  be 
several  parties  at  Welbeck  during  the  next  two  months 
%  partridge  driving  and  pheasant  shooting. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  will  divide 
their  time  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  between 
Chatsworth  and  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne.  There 
are  to  be  several  shooting  parties  at  Chatsworth  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  months.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  will  entertain  a  large  party  during  the 
week  after  next  for  Derby  races. 


Albert.  Her  late  Majesty  would  much  have  preferred 
to  buy  Norris  Castle,  but  the  place  was  not  then  in 
the  market.  It  was  sold  early  in  the  eighties  to  the 
ninth  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  left  the  property  to  his 
widow  for  life,  with  reversion  to  his  nephew,  Lord 
Ampthill.  The  Emperor  Frederick  resided  at  Norris 
Castle  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1887, 
the  place  being  lent  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
during  this  month  have  excited  some  surprise,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  leave  the  week  after 
next  free,  as  several  of  the  Ministers,  the  Great  Officers 
of  the  Household,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition  will  all  have  to  be  at  Windsor  Castle,  more 
or  less,  during  the  state  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  the  Court. 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

(Sung  with  overpowering  success  at  all  the  Lansdowne  House 
assemblies.) 

Air  :  “  Bonnie  Dundee.” 

To  the  Lords  of  Contention  ’twas  Lansdowne  who  spoke, 

“  There’s  a  Bill  from  the  Commons  whose  back’s  still 
unbroke, 

Then  let  each  belted  peer,  whosoever  he  be, 

Come  hither  and  listen  a  moment  to  me. 

Chorus. — We’ll  fill  up  the  cup  of  the  Liberal  clan  ; 

We’ve  routed  their  rear,  and  we  ll  cut  up  their  van  ; 
’Twas  a  sight  for  the  gods  !  and  a  thing  you’ll  agree. 
To  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Arthur  and  me. 

“  Some  declare  we  are  ready  to  sound  the  retreat. 

To  pass  the  whole  Budget  and  save  our  elite. 

They  would  like  me  to  tell  my  intentions — he-he! 

But  the  secret  is  safer,  far  safer,  with  me. 

“  There  are  folks,  like  Lloyd  George,  who  just  itch  for 
a  fight, 

And  wish  I  would  throw  out  the  Budget  for  spite ; 

And  my  answer  is  this :  they  shall  see  what  they’ll  see. 
For  they  know  not  my  innermost  feelings,  nor  me. 

“And  you,  oh,  my  faithful !  ye  flower  of  the  Peers, 
Who’ve  done  as  I’ve  told  you  these  Liberal  years. 

If  I  fight,  so  do  you ;  if  I  fly,  then  you  flee, 

So  stand  in  the  final  division  with  me. 

“Now  ye  Peers  from  the  Backwoods,  who  vote  as  ye 
will, 

And  know  what  you  think  you  could  do  with  the  Bill, 
I  want  you  to  vote,  on  my  final  decree, 

In  the  very  same  lobby,  now  mark  you,  with  me. 

“  I  don’t  know  as  yet  what  I’m  going  to  do. 

If  you  were  Lord  Lansdownes,  well,  neither  would  you ; 
But  whatever  I  do,  if  you’re  destined  to  dee, 

Will  you  please  never  say  it  was  owing  to  me? 


Norris  Castle,  near  East  Cowes,  has  been  sold  to  Sir 
Horatio  Davies  by  Lord  Ampthill,  who  had  been 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  place  for  several  years  past. 
This  picturesque  house  was  built  about  a  century  ago 
for  Lord  Henry  Seymour  from  designs  by  Wyatt,  and  in 
1819  the  Prince  Regent  was  a  guest  at  the  Castle  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Princess  Victoria 


“  There’s  a  fortnight  to  go  ere  I  throw  down  the  glove, 
Or  pass  the  whole  Budget  with  ‘Lansdowne’s  best  love,’ 
But  you’re  primed ;  and  your  cue  is  to  let  the  thing  be. 
And  trust  to  the  honour  of  England — and  me.” 

Chorus. — We’ll  fill  up  the  cup  of  the  Liberal  clan  ; 

We’ve  routed  their  rear,  and  we’ll  cut  up  their  van ; 
’Twas  a  sight  for  the  gods  !  and  a  thing  youR  agree, 
To  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Arthur  and  me. 


and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Norris, 
and  in  1844,  when  the  adjoining  estate  of  Osborne  was 
purchased  from  Lady  Isabella  Blackford  by  Prince 


Bollinger’s  Champagne— by  Special  Appointment to 
Majesty  the  King— is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 
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When  Mr.  Balfour  accused  Mr.  Ure  of  uttering  a 
frigid  calculated  lie  he  was  evidently  indulging  in 
torrid  calculated  histrionics.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
read  all  Mr.  Ure’s  speeches,  and  if  I  had  I  should 
probably  he  in  no  better  position  to  criticise  them,  for 
condensed  newspaper  reports  often  given  a  very  mis¬ 
leading  impression  of  what  a  speaker  really  says.  But 
the  Daily  Mail  was  obliging  enough  the  other  day  to 
reprint  all  the  passages  which  Mr.  Ure’s  assailants  rely 
on,  and  after  reading  these  passages  carefully,  I  see 
not  a  word  that  justifies  Mr.  Balfour’s  violent  language. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  that  goes  beyond  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  that  the  people  who  consider  their  old 
age  pensions  threatened  by  the  anti-Budget  propaganda 
of  the  Tariff  Reformers  have  good  cause  for  their 
apprehensions. 

This  may  be  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  case,  but  so 
are  most  platform  representations  of  the  arguments  and 
opinions  of  the  opposite  party.  Mr.  Ure’s  strong  point 
is  that  his  conclusion  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
premisses.  The  Tariff  Reformers  propose,  as  their 
alternative  to  the  Budget,  a  system  of  duties  on  imports. 
Mr.  Ure  has  shown  by  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
arithmetic  that  the  proposed  duties  would  not  raise  the 
money  that  is  required  if  old  age  pensions  are  to  be 
kept  up.  To  observe  upon  this  that  old  age  pensioners 
have  good  reason  to  be  uneasy  about  the  prospects 
before  them  under  Tariff  Reform  is  a  very  mild  sort  of 
platform  gibe  in  these  days.  Had  Mr.  Ure  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  old  age  pensions  if 
Tariff  Reformers  adhere  to  their  own  programme,  the 
point  would  have  been  unanswerable,  though  the  other 
side  would  probably  not  have  liked  it  much  better. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  little  given  to  vituperative  abuse  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  extravagant  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Ure’s  outrageous  conduct  is  therefore  the  more  remark¬ 
able.  Only  a  day  or  two  later  he  astonished  his 
followers  by  declaring  his  approval  of  the  super-tax. 
The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  he  fully  appreciates  how 
useful  he  will  find  this  tax  if  he  comes  into  office  again. 
He  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  imposing  any 
tariff  high  enough  to  raise  all  the  money  now  required. 
I  do  not  suppose  he  would  even  use  a  tariff  to  reduce 
the  income-tax  or  the  death  duties  below  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  figure.  The  only  parts  of  the  Budget  which 
he  would  reverse  are  the  land  taxes  and  the  licence 
duties — and  the  latter  only  from  electioneering  motives. 


Why,  then,  does  he  rail  at  Mr.  Ure?  Simply  because 
he  has  to  play  to  his  own  gallery.  He  rarely  finds  a.  con¬ 
venient  opening  for  this  purpose,  and  consequently,  when 
the  opening  occurs  he  is  under  the  greater  necessity  of 
“going  the  whole  hog.”  Among  the  rank  and  file  of- 
the  party,  particularly  in  the  London  press,  it  has 
evidently  been  decided  of  late  that  if  the  next  general 
election  is  to  be  won  it  will  have  to  be  won  by  strong 
language,  and  they  are  certainly  showing  themselves 
adepts  at  this  game.  It  does  not  do  for  a  party 
leader  to  be  always  behind  his  own  fighting-line. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Balfour  wound  himself  up,  fixed  on 
Mr.  Ure  as  a  convenient  theme,  and  set  himself  to  out- 


Herocl  the  Herods  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  It  is  all  part  of  the  business  of  raising  the 
political  temperature  with  a  view  to  getting  up  a  good 
head  of  steam  for  a  general  election.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  make-believe  about  this  business,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  does  not  cut  a  pretty  figure  as  a  stoker. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  make- 
believe,  too,  about  the  Bermondsey  election.  Bermond¬ 
sey  is  one  of  those  constituencies  in  which  a  Govern¬ 
ment  wdiose  time  is  running  out  should  be  pretty 
certain  to  lose  a  seat.  It  has  always  wobbled  to  and 
fro  with  pretty  fair  regularity.  Whether  Mr.  Hughes 
wrould  have  got  in  had  there  been  no  third  candidate 
in  the  field  nobody  can  say.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  winner  did  not  poll  anything  like  half  the  votes 
cast,  and  that  the  majority  against  him  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Budget  and  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
Yet  this  state  of  things,  in  a  constituency  where  the 
Unionists  had  a  fair  chance  of  winning  in  a  straight 
fight  with  a  Ministerial  candidate,  is  hailed  with  paeans 
of  delight  as  a  “magnificent  Unionist  victory.” 


In  another  column  I  have  described  howr  the  present 
situation  strikes  me  from  the  House  of  Lords  point  of 
view.  One  of  the  things  which  a  prudent  peer  would 
do  well  to  view  with  distrust  just  now  is  the  transparent 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  force  the  hand-  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  to  lure  it  into  rejecting  the  Budget 
and  bringing  on  a  general  election.  The  blatant  non¬ 
sense  talked  about  the  Bermondsey  election  is  a  good 
example  of  this  game.  It  is  designed  for  no  purpose 
but  to  encourage  the  Peers  to  cross  the  Rubicon. 


I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  parties  engaged  in 
this  game  have  much  thought  for  the  eventual  results 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  'They  are  mostly  tariff 
reformers,  careless  of  everything  beyond  the  immediate 
triumph  of  their  pet  nostrum.  Lord  Milner,  a  typical 
“•whole-hogger,”  frankly  declared  the  other  day  that  the 
primary  objection  to  the  Budget  is  that  it  will  “  side¬ 
track”  tariff  reform,  and  that  to  prevent  that  is  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  to  save  the  House  of  Lords. 
Possibly  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  if  not,  I  would  recommend  their  lord- 
ships  to  weigh  the  Bermondsey  .figures  closely,  and 
any  other  similar  signs  of  the  times,  before  attempting 
to  pluck  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Tariff  Reformers. 


Sir  Robert  Finlay  is  to  be  the  Unionist  candidate 
for  the  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Universities,  which 
is  a  safe  seat  for  him.  If  the  Tories  do  come  into  office 
next  year,  surely  Lord  Halsbury  will  not  again  fill  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  1 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  to  speak  at  Bristol  on 
Friday,  the  12th,  when  he  will  attend  the  Colston’s  Day 
banquet  of  the  Anchor  Society. 

Seeger's  Seegerol,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d.— 
Proprietors,  Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C.  i 
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In  business  Greeks  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
intelligence,  and  are  practical.  But  the  Greek  politi¬ 
cian  is  the  most  impractical  being  that  ever  took  to 
politics.  If  by  chance  a  statesman  is  evolved,  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  make  headway  with  the  people.  They 
all  of  them  have  in  their  heads  a  grandiose  idea  of  a 
Gree,ce  embracing  all  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and 
the  greater  part  of  European  Turkey,  including 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  show  how 
unfitted  thay  are  to  build  up  even  a  little  Greece.  The 
King  is  a  well-meaning  man  of  very  average  intelligence. 
His  subjects  neither  like  nor  dislike  him,  but  regard 
him  with  perfect  indifference.  Whenever  he  gets  a 
chance  he  goes  abroad,  and  is  fond  of  passing  his  time 
at  European  watering-places. 


The  present  state  of  things  is  the  result  of  a  military 
revolution,  engineered  by  the  officers  of  subordinate 
rank.  They  formed  a  league  to  reform  everything,  and 
this  league  has  now  become  absolute  master  of  King, 
Ministers,  and  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
obliged  the  King  to  dismiss  his  sons  from  the  army 
and  navy,  and  whenever  it  pleases  it  submits  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Government,  which  the  latter  humbly 
accepts.  In  the  meantime,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  any  law  and  adopts  any  resolution  which  the 
league  orders,  without  even  venturing  to  discuss  the 
proposal.  And  now  the  naval  officers  have  formed  a 
similar  league  to  reform  the  navy. 


The  curious  part  of  all  this  is  that  these  leagues, 
whilst  ignoring  the  Constitution,  and  virtually  owning 
all  power,  do  not  seem  actuated  by  personal  ambition, 
and  generally  their  proposals  are  in  themselves  sound. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  on 
their  side.  Probably  this  is  because  they  are  heartily 
sick  of  the  regime  of  the  politicians  of  Athens,  and 
welcome  anything  which  will  put  an  end  to  it,  without 
looking  too  closely  into  the  way  in  which  the  change  is 
brought  about. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Greece  just  after  King  Oth o  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  his  Crown  and  to  leave  the 
country.  I  travelled  in  most  parts  of  it.  As  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  brigandage,  I  made  a  bargain  with 
a  sort  of  half-courier  and  half-brigand,  that  he  should 
pay  all  the  expenses,  and  that  on  my  return  to  Athens 
he  should  be  repaid  with  a  large  bonus  for  himself. 
We  became  the  best  of  friends.  He  took  good  care 
that  the  brigands — inost  of  whom  were  also  his  friends 
- — neither  robbed  me  nor  held  me  up  for  ransom. 
What  particularly  struck  me  at  that  time  was  that 
very  few  people  seemed  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  revolution  that  had  occurred,  or  what  was  to  happen 
next.  If  they  talked  about  it,  it  was  merely  as 
spectators  of  something  that  did  not  particularly  con¬ 
cern  them.  It  is  probably  much  the  same  now. 


When  I  returned  to  Athens  1  made  the  acquaintance 
in  the  hotel  of  a  Greek  clothed  in  a  fustanella,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  dining  there.  No  one  seemed  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  him,  but  I  presently  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 


ment.  He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that  an  English 
Prince  would  accept  the  Sovereignty  of  the  country,  to 
which  I  replied  that  this  was  highly  improbable.  See¬ 
ing  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  find  a  Sovereign,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  in  the  days  of  Ancient  Greece  it  was 
sometimes  the  habit  to  fill  up  a  vacancy'in  the  throne 
by  taking  the  first  man  encountered  on  some  particular 
morning,  I  added  politely,  but  firmlyj  that  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  take  on  the  job.  A  Danish  Prince 
did,  and  is  still  the  King,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  has 
not  often  regretted  it. 


I  have  no  confidence  in  M.  Isvolsky,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Slav  cause  in  the  Near  East.  He  induced 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  enter  the  ring  with  him  last  year 
against  Count  von  Aehrenthal,  and  then  threw  up  the 
sponge  on  a  threat  from  Berlin.  Though  German  inter¬ 
vention  compelled  us  to  climb  down  from  the  pedestal 
of  unctuous  treaty  rectitude  on  which  M.  Isvolsky  had 
placed  us,  the  action  of  the  German  Emperor  was  a 
good  thing  for  us  and  everybody  else.  He  saved  a 
situation  which  . was  fast  drifting  into  war.  In  future 
England  would  do  well  not  to  take  sides,  and  especially 
avoid  becoming  the  cat’s-paw  of  Slav  wire-pullers, 
whose  present  intrigues  are  the  chief  source  of  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe. 


The  only  cause  of  quarrel  which  M.  Isvolsky  has 
with  Count  von  Aehrenthal  is  that  he  was  worsted  by 
the  latter  in  a  diplomatic  duel.  The  alleged  grievance 
about  the  Turkish  Concession  for  a  railway  through  the 
Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  was  no  grievance  at  all;  for, 
under  Article  XXV.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  Austria- 
Hungary  had  full  authority  to  construct  any  railway 
she  pleased.  These  are  the  words:  — 

L’Autriche-Hongiie  se  reserve  le  droit  de  tenir  garnison  et 
d' avoir  de®  routes  militaires  et  commerciales  sur  toute  l’etendue 
de  cette  partie  de  l’ancien  Vilayet  de  Bosuie.  A  cet  effet  les 
gouvernements  d’Autriche-Hongrie  et  de  Turquie  se  reservent 
de  s’entendre  sur  les  details. 

M..  Isvolsky’s  ridiculous  pretension  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  consulted  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
carried  out  his  treaty  obligations  is  not  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration.  As  to  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  that  was  the  penalty  which  M. 
Isvolsky  had  to  pay  for  supporting  the  Slav  conspiracy 
to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  the  two  occupied  provinces. 


While  loyal  to  the  memory  of  the  Tsar  Liberator,  the 
Bulgarians  will  suffer  no  dictation  from  Russia’s  present 
ruler.  I  hear  that  when  King  Ferdinand  was  pressed 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  go  to  Belgrade  his  Ministers 
refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  only  agreed  to  an 
incognito  hunting-excursion  close  to  the  Bulgarian 
frontier.  Servian  treachery  in  1885,  though  avenged 
at  Slivnitza,  is  still  green  in  the  minds  of  the  Bulgarian 
people,  who  have  rightly  judged,  moreover,  that  the 
blood-stained  palace  at  Belgrade  is  no  fit  resting-place 
for  their  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  receive  King  Peter  at  Vienna,  and 
M.  Milovanovitch  will  have  found  out  during  his  tour  of 
European  capitals  an  equal  determination  on  the  part 
of  other  monarchs  to  give  his  master  the  cold  shoulclei. 
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The  present  international  situation  in  Europe  is  like 
unto  a  game  of  chess  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  their  adversaries  of  the  Entente.  During 
the  past  week  the  movements  of  two  pawns  were  duly 
chronicled — King  Ferdinand  to  Servia,  and  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Francis  Ferdinand  to  Letzlingen  as  the  guest  of 
the  Emperor  William. 

Of  all  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Japan  forty  years 
ago  Ito  was  the  ablest,  the  most  far-seeing,  the  most 
consistently  liberal.  Trusted  alike  by  Sovereign  and 
people,  the  relations  between  him  and  his  Royal  master 
were  those  of  an  elder  and  younger  brother.  The  few 
remaining  men  of  the  famous  1868  bloc- — Yamagata, 
Oyarna,  Okuma — have  not  the  same  hold  on  the 
Mikado’s  affections.  Mutso-hito  never  took  any  step  of 
importance  without  first  consulting  Ito,  whose  judgment 
was  never  at  fault.  Had  he  been  a  Shogun  he  could 
not  have  exercised  greater  power  than  he  did  as  Chief 
of  the  Elder  Statesmen.  Four  times  Prime  Minister, 
he  gave  up  office  on  each  occasion  with  a  definite 
political  purpose  in  view.  So  great  a  hold  had  he  on 
the  various  groups  of  Japanese  politicians  that  he  could 
make  and  unmake  Ministries  at  his  pleasure. 

But  Ito  was  more  than  a  Japanese  statesman.  His 
grasp  of  international  politics  was  quite  extraordinary, 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  superior  either  to 
Cavour  or  Bismarck.  For  England,  and  all  things 
English,  the  Prince  had  a  strong  and  abiding  regard. 
He  never  forgot  the  country  where  he  learnt  his  first 
lessons  in  constitutional  government,  and  Englishmen 
were  always  welcome  guests  at  his  home  in  Tokio.  The 
English  alliance  is  wholly  due  to  his  initiation  when, 
alter  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1903,  he  knew  that 
a  breach  with  Russia  must  come.  When  Resident- 
General  in  Korea  he  liked  to  have  his  work  there  com-* 
pared  with  that  of  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt. 

VOTES  FOR  GHOSTS. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Stead 
Is  asking  the  opinion 
Of  sundry  spirits  on  the  present  crisis ; 

So  strange  an  innovation  I 
Regard  with  growing  dread — 

To  let  the  spooks  alone,  my  strong  advice  is. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  shades  are  bent 
On  spiritual  franchise! 

“No  vote,  no  ghostly  counsel,”  they  declare  may; 
And  forthwith  shadowy  Suffragists 
May  haunt  the  Government, 

And  squeak  and  groan  in  corridor  and  stairway. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
Would  find  it  rather  trying, 

The  strain  on  politicians  would  be  heightened ; 

By  horrid  sobs  of  “Votes  for  Ghosts  1” 

Each  member  might  be  met, 

And  promptly  into  resignation  frightened. 

Mr.  Bernard  Kettle,  who  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  at  the  Guildhall,  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
library  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  salary,  which  was 
formerly  £950  a  year,  has  been  reduced  to  £600,  which 
rises  to  £800.  The  present  Library  at  the  Guildhall 
really  dates  from  the  reign  of  George  IV.  only.  It  is 
the  most  important  free  reference  library  in  England, 
and  is  exceedingly  well  managed. 


When  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Jerningham  first  talked  to 
me  about  publishing  a  selection  from  his  contributions 
to  Truth,  I  felt  a  slight  misgiving,  though  I  did  not 
tell  him  so.  You  never  can  tell  how  newspaper  work, 
even  the  best,  will  bear  reproduction.  But  now  that 
the  “  Maxims  of  Marmaduke”  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  one  volume  all  misgiving  on  that  score  is  at  an 
end.  If  I  wanted  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Editor 
of  Truth  conjointly  with  his  contributor,  I  should  say 
that  Mr.  Jerningham’ s  book  is  distinguished  above  all 
others  that  have  been  begotten  in  the  same  way  in 
bearing  no  mark  of  newspaper  work  about  it.  It 
might  have  been  written  page  by  page  as  it  stands. 
We  are  often  assured  that  literature  and  journalism 
have  nothing  in  common.  Mr.  Jerningham  may  boast 
that  he  has  proved  the  contrary.  And  no  fair-minded 
man  can  refuse  'Truth  a  share  in  the  credit  of  his 
achievement. 


After  readers  of  'Truth  have  been  enjoying  their 
“  Marmaduke  ”  week  by  week  for  any  period  up  to 
twenty  years  there  is  no  need  to  enlighten  them  respect¬ 
ing  the  character  and  quality  of  his  book.  They  must 
get  the  “  Maxims  ”  and  judge  for  themselves  how  they 
read  in  the  bulk.  But  they  should  not  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  the  book  is  all  “  maxims.”  Marmaduke 
is  at  his  wittiest  when  he  measures  himself  against 
Larochefoucauld ;  naturally  also,  in  his  most  cynical 
vein.  But  he  has  incorporated  in  his  volume  a  brilliant 
collection  of  short  essays,  and  several  of  his  most 
humorous  dialogues  and  letters.  It  is  these  perhaps 
that  make  the  best  reading.  Although  nothing  if  not 
a  satirist  of  the  social  foibles  of  the  age,  Mr.  Jerning¬ 
ham  never  fails  to  blend  satire  with  f?ood-humour,  and 
now  and  then  with  broad  fun.  At  bottom  he  is  easy¬ 
going  and  tolerant.  He  never  laughs  but  at  what 
deserves  ridicule,  and  those  who  join  in  his  laugh  will 
be  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  it. 


Following  upon  the  trouble  at  Ruskin  College  a  few 
months  ago,  Oxford  has  become  endowed  with  a  new 
working-men’s  college.  The  new  institution — the 
moving  spirit  in  which  is  Mr.  Dennis  Hird,  whose 
departure  from  Ruskin  College  brought  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  among  the  students  to  a  head — is 
called  the  Central  Labour  College,  and  it  recently 
established  itself  in  two  houses  in  Bradmore-road.  The 
ground  landlords  of  these  premises  are  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  Central  Labour  College  leased  them  from 
two  ladies  who  had  previously  carried  on  a  school 
there  for  twenty  years. 


Now,  strange  to  relate,  St.  John’s  College  has 
suddenly  objected  to  the  use  to  which  the  premises 
are  being  put.  The  two  ladies  aforesaid  are  con¬ 
sequently  under  the  necessity  of  ejecting  the  Labour 
College  or  forfeiting  their  lease.  Even  the  former 
course  necessarily  means  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss. 
What  the  precise  terms  of  the  head  lease  may  be  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  singular  thing 
that  an  educational  institution  like  St.  John’s,  after 
having  allowed  the  demised  premises  to  be  used  so 
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long  for  a  ladies’  school,  should  object  to  its  being 
used  for  a  men’s  college.  Not  less  strange  is  it,  after  all 
the  talk  we  have  heard  from  Oxford  about  the  duty 
of  the  University  to  the  working-man,  that  a  college 
should  use  the  power  of  ground  landlordism  to  turn  a 
working-men’s  college  out  of  house  and  home.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  a  bearing  on  this  state  of  things  that 
one  of  the  committee  of  Ruskin  College,  Mr.  Sidney 
Ball,  is  an  influential  don  of  St.  John’s. 


As  the  result  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  at  Shelford 
upon  which  I  commented  last  week,  the  so-called  sport 
of  hunting  tame  deer  has  been  barred  to  Cambridge 
undergraduates.  Some  deer  have  hitherto  been  kept 
by  the  University  Draghounds,  and  it  was  at  one  of 
their  hunts  that  the  disgraceful  incident  in  question 
occurred.  The  Proctors,  who  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  prompt  action,  have  now  ordered  that  the 
hunting  of  deer  shall  be  entirely  discontinued. 


The  Rev.  J.  K.  Mozley  has  been  elected  Dean  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Lanchester,  who  has  accepted  a  college 
living.  Mr.  Mozley’s  University  career  has  been  highly 
distinguished,  and  he  gained  first  classes  in  both 
classics  and  theology,  and  is  well  known  as  a  brilliant 
speaker  at  the  Union.  Bishop  West  Watson  (the  new 
Suffragan  for  the  diocese  of  Carlisle)  is  to  be  succeeded 
as  Dean  of  Emmanuel  by  the  Rev.  Tancred  Rasen,  of 
Caius,  who  has  gained  high  honours  in  classics  and 
theology. 

The  Trustees  of  Rugby  School  are  considering  the 
testimonials  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  head- 
mastership,  which  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  election  of  Dr.  James  to  the  Presidency 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  choice  of  the  Trustees  will  ultimately  lie 
between  three  headmasters — the  Rev.  A.  A.  David, 
Clifton  College;  the  Rev.  St.  J.  B.  Wynne  Willson, 
Haileybury  College ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Waterfield, 
Cheltenham  College. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Prout,  wdiose  death  was  announced 
last  week,  had  been  a  familiar  figure  at  Oxford  for  over 
sixty  years.  He  was  a  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  had  been  in  constant  residence  within  the  college 
walls  since  his  matriculation  in  1842.  He  was  for 
many  years  Tutor  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church  until 
deafness  disqualified  him  from  the  duties  of  these 
offices.  Mr.  Prout  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  the 
important  reform  which  removed  the  control  of  Christ 
Church  from  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Dean  and  Canons, 
by  the  addition  of  the  students  to  the  governing  body. 
He  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  the  University,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  days  of  Dean 
Gaisford,  “  Brigadier  ”  Barnes,  Dr.  Pusey,  Canon  Jelf, 
and  Dr.  Bull.  Mr.  Prout  was  a  pioneer  of  scientific 
study  in  Oxford,  and  he  was  well  known  as  an  able 
geologist. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  has  gone  to  India  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  during  his  absence  the  diocese 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Bishops  of  Woolwich  and 


Kingston,  the  former  of  whom  is  to  reside  during  the 
next  two  months  at  the  Bishop’s  House,  Kennington. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  have  presented 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hobson,  headmaster  of  the  King’s 
School,  Rochester,  to  the  important  living  of  Leather- 
head,  which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £500  a  year, 
with  house.  This  benefice  was  held  for  over  thirty 
years  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Utterton,  wTho  died  very 
soon  after  his  removal  from  Leatherhead  to  Winchester. 


The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  presented  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ran  dell,  who  has  been  Rector  of  Sunderland  since 
1892,  to  the  living  of  Ryton-on-Tyne,  in  the  place  of 
Canon  Bailey,  who  has  resigned.  The  rectory  of 
Ryton-on-Tyne  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £650  a 
year,  with  house.  The  living  of  Sunderland,  thus 
vacated,  which  is  also  in  the  gift'  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  is  one  of  the  most  important  parochial  charges 
in  the  diocese,  and  worth  about  £550  a  year,  with 
house. 

Tire  Church  Patronage  Trustees  have  presented  the 
Rev.  Percy  Baker,  Vicar  of  Ellacombe,  near  Torquay, 
to  the  living  of  Charles,  Plymouth,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Evangelical  charges  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  vicarage  of  Charles  is  of  the  net  value 
of  £450  a  year,  with  house.  This  benefice  was  held 
for  eleven  years  by  Canon  Head,  the  present  Vicar 
of  Clifton,  who  left  Charles  on  being  presented  to 
the  living  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  when  he 
replaced  the  late  Bishop  (Bickersteth)  of  Exeter. 


In  June  last  I  inquired  of  my  readers  whether  they 
could  tell  me  anything  concerning  an  Irish  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  for  which  a  lady  was  collecting  at 
Wolverhampton.  The  same  person  has  now  turned  up 
at  Basingstoke,  and  the  full  name  of  the  institution  for 
which  she  is  soliciting  funds  is  a  “  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf  Mutes,”  in  connection  with  “  The  Mission 
to  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  Northern 
Division.”  I  have  never  heard  either  of  the  Home  or 
the  Mission.  Perhaps  some  one  will  enlighten  nm 
regarding  them  and  their  claims  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Wolverhampton  and  Basingstoke. 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  appeal 
which  he  is  making  on  behalf  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  There  is  now  a  deficit  of  about  £12,000  a 
year  in  the  working  of  the  hospital,  owing  mainly  to 
the  existence  of  a  capital  debt  of  £170,000,  upon  which 
interest  has  to  be  paid.  To  liquidate  this  debt,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  annual  deficit,  a  special  fund  has 
been  started,  and  contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  or  to  Lord  Sandhurst, 
the  treasurer,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

Sir  William  Treloar  asks  me  to  remind  my  readers 
that  donations  to  the  Little  Cripples’  Christmas  Hamper 
and  Clothing  Fund  may  be  sent  to  him  at  69,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C.  I  hope  that  many  will  be  sent,  for  the  fund 
carries  out  an  admirable  work  of  practical  charity 
among  the  poor  crippled  children  in  London. 
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Colonel  Pinney,  Royal  Fusiliers,  lias  been  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  Egypt,  in  succession  to 
Colonel  Cutkbert,  who  returns  to  England  to  replace 
Colonel  Romilly  in  the  command  of  the  Scots  Guards. 


Colonel  Gaisford  has  been  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  in  charge  of  Administration,  Scottish  Com¬ 
mand,  replacing  Brigadier-General  Kidded,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sir  Douglas  Haig  at  the  War  Office  as  Director 
of  Staff  Duties. 


An  Irish  correspondent  sends  me  the  following.  If 
this  view  of  the  case  has  any  justification,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  we  'had  better  have  two  Commanders  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland — one  for  use  and  one  for  ornament. 
The  latter,  however,  would  have  to  be  paid  from  some 
other  .source  than  the  Army  Votes,  for  whatevei  the 
demand  at  Dublin  for  feasting  and  entertainment  at 
the  expense  of  State  officials,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  met  out  of  the  limited  sum  available  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  British  Army:  — 


The  assumption  that  Sir  Neville  'Lyttelton  is  in  Ireland  simply 
“  to  train  his  troops  for  war  ”  is  not  justifiable.  A  man  of  much 
lower  rank  would  accomplish  that  duty  just  as  efficiently  and  at. 
less  than  half  the  salary.  The  Irish  'Commander-in-Chief,  like 
all  high  officials,  lias  social  duties  attached  to  his  place  which 
long  successions  of  generals  in  that  office  have  always  fulfilled 
and  never  questioned.  Official  entertaining  no  more  begins  and 
ends  with  the  Viceroy  in  Ireland  than  it  does  with  the  King 
in  England  The  practice  of  the  “simple  life  ”  is  not  fowthose 
in  high  place,  where  it  is  called  by  a  different  name.  The  waving 
plumes,1  gold  embroideries,  etc.,  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
uniform  show  that  he  has  an  ornamental  side  to  his  position, 
one  for  social  duties,  ceremonials,  and  festivities,  as  well  as  foi 
more  serious  ones. 


Ever  since  the  increases  of  pay  in  the  Indian  Army 
were  announced  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  conespon 
dent  who  would  suggest  that  officers  of  the  British 
Service  in  India  have  quite  as  good  a  claim  upon  the 
Government.  The  correspondent  has  come  at  last. 
Here  is  a  fragment — only  a  very  small  fragment  of 


what  he  says  on  this  subject: 


Even  before  January  1  the  Indian  Army  officer  received  better 
pay  than  his  British  Army  comrade,  and  if,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  former,  why,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  was  this  boon  withheld  from  the  latter . 

The  expenses  of  the  British  officer  are  invariably  heavier.  Indian 
Army  messes  are  much  cheaper  and  more  economical,  whilst 
British  regiments,  knowing  less  of  the  country,  get  fleeced  right, 
and  left,  particularly  during  the  first  few  years  of  foreign  service. 
Also"  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  British  regiments  are  expected 
to  entertain  more  extensively  and  expensively  than  native  regi¬ 
ments.  Further,  the  Indian  officer  gets  a  pension  about  100 
per  cent.,  better  than  the  British  officer,  not  to  mention  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  combined  leave  to  England,  which  .is  denied  to  the 
British  Service.  As  you  say  in  your  current  number,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indefensible  to  withhold  this  last  privilege  from  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that,  while  the  rnpee  has 
depreciated,  and  the  cost  of  diving  immensely  increased,  our 
expenses  have  increased  too,  owing  to  the  much  gieatei  amount 
of  manoeuvring,  etc.,  that  now  takes  place,  troops  being  under 
canvas  for  three  months  or  more  every  year.  At  home  this  would 
mean  extra  pay,  as  the  field  allowance  fully  covers  all  extra 
expenses.  In  India  we  get  no  field  allowance,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  extra  wear  and  tear  entailed,  we  have  to  pay  for  our  own 
transport  and  extra  wages  to  native  servants.  Transport  alone 
rUns  to  Rs.  1  12  a.  per  diem— a  serious  charge  id  a  subaltern,  who 
is  all  the  time  paying  for  a  bungalow  which  he  is.  not  using,  for, 
as  tou  know,  free' quarters  are  non-existent  in  India. 


There  seems  a  great  deal  of  force  in  all  this.  As 
regards  pension,  there  may  not  be  complete  analogy 
between  the  case  of  the  two  Services,  for  the  Indian 
officer  puts  in  all  his  service  in  India,  while  the  British 
qfficer  is  merely  a  bird  of  passage.  But  as  long  as 


men  are  serving  the  same  Government  under  the  same 
conditions,  I  cannot  see  why  two  scales  of  pay  should 
be  in  force  for  the  same  work ;  and  it  is  quite  incon- 
testible  that  the  various  changes  in  local  circumstances 
which  made  the  increase  of  the  Indian  officer’s'  pay  a 
matter  of  bare  justice  apply  equally  to  the  British 
Service.  The  War  Office  ought  to  have  this  matter  out 
with  the  Indian  Government. 


Here  is  a  little  incident  which  seems  altogether 
wrong.  A  draft  from  England  joins  an  infantry  bat¬ 
talion  at  Gibraltar.  Some  of  the  men  bring  with  them 
testimonials  from  the  colour-sergeants  of  their  late 
companies,  which  are  presented  to  the  colour-sergeant 
of  the  regiment  they  join.  Within  six  weeks  of  coming 
out  one  of  the  men  thus  recommended,  having  only  a 
total  service  of  thirteen  months,  is  appointed  lance-cor¬ 
poral,  at  the  expense  of  men  far  senior  to  him  who 
are  waiting  for  promotion.  The  testimonial  from  the 
colour-sergeant  of  the  previous  regiment  seems  an 
irregular  sort  of  document,  and,  apart  from  that,  it 
cannot  be  right  that  a  man  should  be  promoted  within 
six  weeks  of  joining  a  battalion,  especially  a  man 
who  has  only  just  completed  his  first  year’s  service. 


To  take  Lord  Charles  Beresford  seriously  is  quite 
the  last  thing  I  should  ever  do.  He  always  appears  to 
me  one  of  those  happy  beings  who  remain  to  the  end  of 
their  days  big,  overgrown  schoolboys.  He  has  certainly 
shown  himself  one  in  his  latest  escapade.  His  charges 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  his  witnesses  at  the  inquiry 
which  he  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  the  general 
treatment  of  his  friends  in  the  Navy,  are  really  too 
childish  for  serious  consideration,  and  though  Mr. 
McKenna  had  hardly  any  alternative  but  to  give  them 
a  specific  answer,  it  is  deplorable  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  treat  these  puerile  ebullitions  as  if  they 
were  important  affairs  of  state.  Schoolboys  are  often 
a  nuisance,  hut  a  schoolboy  in  the  shape  of  a  half-pay 
admiral,  who  has  become  a  music-hall  hero,  and  uses 
his  position  to  drag  the  Admiralty  into  a  public  con¬ 
troversy  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  half-a-dozen 
officers  of  high  rank,  is  nothing  short  of  a  public  danger. 


Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Edward  Errington  Brock, 
who  has  just  'been  selected  to  command  the  Portsmouth 
Division  of  the  Home  Fleet,  is  one  of  the  youngest,  flag 
officers,  having  just  passed  his  fifty-fifth  birthday.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  advocates  of  the  abolition 
of  the  ram,  contending  that  the  weight  of  an  appendage 
which  had  been  out-developed  by  speed  and  size  might 
be  very  much  more  usefully  applied. 


Some  very  interesting  trials,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  most  efficient  pitch  for  turbine  pro¬ 
pellers,  are  about  to  be  run  by  our  two  latest  battle¬ 
ships,  Belleroplioii  and  Temeraire,  over  the  Polperro 

Fok  Mosquito  Bites,  Wasp  or  Bee  Stings,  nothing  allays 
the  irritation  so  quickly  as  Scrubb’s  Ammonia.  Price  Is.  per 
bottle.  Beware  of  imitations, 
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sea  course.  It,  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  problem 
of  propeller  pitch  (in  other  words,  the  amount  of  twist 
to  a  screw  blade)  baffles  every  attempt  at  theoretical 
solution,  and  can  only  he  solved  by  practical  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  several  ships  of  the  “  Drake  ” 
and  “  County  ”  class,  which  barely  scraped  through 
their  full-power  acceptance  trials,  a  series  of  tests  with 
various  propellers  resulted  in  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  knot  of  speed  upon  the  same  degree  of  horse-power 
and  fuel  consumption. 


One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  mechanical 
puzzle  was  furnished  quite  involuntarily  by  the  Renown 
ten  years  ago.  Shortly  after  leaving  Bermuda  for  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  vessel  picked  up  a  submerged  derelict.  The 
impact  sent  a  shudder  through  her,  but  apparently  did 
no  damage.  The  Renown  made  a  record  passage,  main¬ 
taining  a  sea  speed  of  more  than  fifteen  knots  all  the 
way.  On  arrival  at  Devonport  she  was  docked,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  derelict  had  knocked  away  two 
propeller  blades  and  corkscrewed  a  third. 


The  naval  Service  is  naturally  gratified  by  the 
attempt  which  is  to  be  made  to  remove  the  stagnation 
in  promotion.  The  decision  to  make  twenty-four  cap¬ 
tains  and  forty-five  commanders  per  annum,  for  the 
next  three  years,  will  greatly  stimulate  the  flow  of 
promotion  in  the  Navy,  and  the  pecuniary  inducements 
to  earlier  retirement  will  doubtless  accelerate 
the  process.  But  what  about  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  lieutenants  on  the  list  from  1,700  to  1,900? 
Will  not  the  increase  of  establishment  automatically 
result  by-and-by  in  bringing  about  again  precisely  the 
same  condition  which  the  other  features  of  the  scheme 
are  intended  to  remedy?  To  increase  the  half-yearly 
batches  of  promotions,  and  to  increase  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  degree  the  number  of  officers  amongst  whom  these 
are  made,  will  surely  be  a  case  of  “  as  you  were. 


In  the  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution, 
Captain  R.  J.  Phillimore  deplores  the  large  proportion 
of  naval  officers  employed  on  shore  duties.  “  The  canker 
of  a  long  peace  ”  is  the  luminous  phrase  by  which  he 
explains  this  state  of  things.  The  words  have  a  some¬ 
what  ugly  ring  to  the  civilian  ear,  and  show  the  spirit 
in  which  Service  men  look  upon  war.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  very  natural  spirit  on  their  part,  war  being  the 
raison  d'etre,  of  their  professional  existence.  According 
to  the  October  Navy  List,  out  of  202  captains  on  full 
pay,  74  have  shore  billets,  and  of  360  commanders, 
108  are  employed  “on  the  beach.”  Captain  Phillimore 
considers  the  figures  “  appalling  ”  and  fears  professional 
“staleness”  will  be  the  result.  Short  of  getting  up  a 
war  to  keep  the  Navy  in  fighting  trim,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  seems  to  be  to  curtail  still  further  the  period  of 
employment  afloat.  This,  again,  is  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  dislocating  that  continuity  of  routine  which  is 
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essential  to  efficiency.  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  tolerate 
the  “  canker  ”  for  the  present. 


Quite  a  little  crop  of  new  warrant  ranks  ha3  been 
thrown  open  bj^  the  Order  in  Council  published  last 
week.  The  naval  writers  receive  the  concession  their 
claims  to  which  have  been  urged  in  Truth,  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  civil  branch  of  Admiralty  writers  wTas 
not  bracketed  with  them.  The  importance  of  the 
culinary  department  is  recognised  by  conferring  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  warrant  officers  upon  head 
stewards  and  instructors-in-cookery.  The  black  sheep 
of  the  defaulters  may  not  appreciate  the  granting  of  the 
warrant  to  the  chief  master-at-arms,  but  the  rest  of  the 
Service  will  merely  cease  from  wondering  why^  he  did 
not  get  it  years  ago.  The  telegraphists  are  placed  upon 
a  footing  which  the  qualifications  demanded  of  them 
fully  justify.  Altogether  the  concessions  made  are  just 
and  reasonable1,  and  decidedly  overdue. 


The  week  before  last  the  Admiralty  gave  orders 
that  “  before  coaling  begins  the  coal  in  the  bunkers 
of  ships  is  to  be  carefully  examined  to  ensure  that  it 
is  in  a  normal  condition.  This  is  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  occurrence  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  coal 
left  in  bunker  became  overheated,  and  gave  off  suffo¬ 
cating  gases  during  coaling.”  The  necessity  for  tlie 
order  was  demonstrated  in  a  striking  fashion  almost 
at  soon  as  it  was  issued.  On  Tuesday  in  last  vTeek 
a  violent  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  in  No.  7 
bunker  of  the  cruiser  Hogue,  whilst  lying  in  the 
Hamoaze  at  Devonport,  seriously  injuring  eight  men. 
The  official  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  mishap  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  the 
very  reason  indicated  in  the  Admiralty  circular  quoted 
above. 


An  interesting  little  incident  enlivened  the  last 
voyage  of  the  P.  and  O.  liner  Macedonia  down  the 

J  C> 

Reel  Sea.  One  evening  a  number  of  male  first-class 
passengers  sat  down  to  dinner  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 
Their  example  wTas  followed,  as  bad  examples  gene¬ 
rally  are,  until  about  twenty  men  in  the  saloon  had 
removed  their  coats.  '  The  captain  sent  a  message  round 
inviting  them  to  put  their  coats  on  again.  The  majority 
took  the  hint,  but  at  one  table  the  men  replied  that  as 
the  ladies  at  their  table  had  no  objection  to  their  sit¬ 
ting  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  they  sawT  no  reason  for  com¬ 
plying  with  the  captain’s  request.  By  way  of  emphasis¬ 
ing  their  views,  they  proceeded  in  the  same  garb  to  the 
music  saloon  after  dinner.  The  captain  then  issued  a 
notice  that  as  such  behaviour  was  not  only  disrespectful 
to  all  others  assembled  in  the  same  apartment,  especially 
ladies,  but  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  club,  military 
mess,  or  hotel,  he  had  given  orders  that  any  one 
appearing  in  the  saloon  in  future  improperly  dressed 
would  be  removed. 


No  doubt  shirt-sleeves  are  more  comfortable  than  coat- 
sleeves  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  if  you  allow  one  garment  to 
be  discarded,  why  not  another?  Where  are  you  to  draw 
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the  line  1  One  man  may  prefer  to  dine  with  no  garment 
over  his  shirt,  another  may  consider  it  more  conducive 
to  his  comfort  to  appear  in  his  pyjamas.  I  think  it  will 
be  generally  agreed  that  the  captain  of  the  Macedonia 
was  right  in  resisting  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  about 
this  incident  is  that  the  ringleaders  in  the  shirt-sleeve 
movement  were  officers  in  H.M.  Service,  though  it  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  that  ladies  should  have  backed 
them  up.  It  only  shows  how  ready  ladies  are  to  kick 
down  the  old  conventions  in  these  days.  One  feels  with 
Mr.  Yellowplush,  “  0  trumpery,  0  Morris  !  ” 


Reference  was  made  in  Truth  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
long  delay  that  has  occurred  in  completing  the  official 
inquiry  that  has  been  going  on  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Northbrook  Society.  I  continue  to  receive  communica¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  from  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  result,  and  surely  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  ought  to  make  its  appearance. 
The  question  of  the  Indian  students  in  London  is  an 
urgent  one,  for  young  men  are  continually  arriving  in 
London  from  India,  and  at  the  present  juncture  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  taking  them  by  the  hand  should  be  done 
promptly.  The  success  of  Lord  Morley  s  excellent 
scheme  may  easily  be  prejudiced  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  present  state  of  things. 


Although  the  appointment  of  Sir  Matthew  Nathan 
as  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  was  announced  last 
August,  it  now  appears  that  he  will  not  take  up  his 
duties  till  January.  The  delay  aggravates  the  scandal 

. _ upon  which  I  commented  at  the  time  of  pitchfoik- 

ing  an  Engineer  officer  and  Colonial  Governor  into  this 
Civil  Service  post.  By  January  the  Second  Secretary, 
Mr.  A.  F.  King,  will  have  been  for  three  or  four  months 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  as  Acting  Secretary. 
He  will  then  have  to  revert  to  second  place  in  order 
to  make  way  for  a  new  chief  and  teach  him  his  work, 
for  Sir  Matthew  has,  of  course,  no  experience  whatever 
of  the  business  which  he  has  been  so  curiously  chosen 
to  direct. 


Fiasco  as  the'  so-called  “  aviation  meeting  at  Don¬ 
caster  was,  I  fancy  that  more  will  be  heard  of  it. 
Quite  apart  from  the  loss  entailed,  and  the  dispute 
now  sub  judice — as  to  who  is  responsible  for  it,  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  local  authorities, 
who  excluded  the  public  from  the  course.  The  Town 
Moor,  on  which  the  racecourse  is  laid  out,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  common  land ;  and  though  the  Race 
Committee  have  power  to  charge  entrance  fees  for  the 
stands,  etc.,  there  has  always  been  a  free  right  to  view 
the  races  from  the  side  of  the  course  opposite  to  the 
grand  stand,  just  as  there  is  at  Epsom  and  elsewhere. 
This  being  so,  the  Doncaster  public,  and  many  visitors, 
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have  complained  loudly  against  the  enclosing  of  the 
whole  course  for  their  flying  meeting  ;  and  certainly  I 
cannot  see  by  what  right  the  committee,  or  Corporation, 
have  acted  in  doing  so. 


Again,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  by  what  right  the  losses 
at  this  egregious  show  are  to  be  charged  upon  the  rates. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  what  is  lost  on  the  swings 
will  be  made  up  on  the  roundabouts ;  no  doubt  the 
better-understood  horse-race  meetings  will  bring  in 
profit.  But  this  cannot  justify  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  Corporation  has  been  behaving.  What  on 
earth  can  have  possessed  the  moving  spirits  of  both 
Blackpool  and  Doncaster  to  hold  aviation  metings  in 
the  roughest  month  of  the  year,  passes  comprehension. 
But  if  local  Bumbles  will  do  such  absurd  things,  they 
ought  to  pay  the  piper. 


How  pauper  patients  are  sometimes  treated  in  Irish 
workhouses  was  revealed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linastrea 
Board  of  Guardians  the  other  day.  The  master  of  the 
workhouse  reported  that  one  patient  consumed  in  one 
day  ten  glasses  of  champagne,  three  glasses  of  win- 
carnis,  two  glasses  of  brandy,  three  pints  of  milk,  and 
two  eggs.  It  is  fortunate  for  Ireland  that  the  sea 
separates  her  from  England  or  there  would  not  be  a 
tramp  left  in  this  less  kindly  land.  Even  the  fact  that 
the  patient  died  would  not  prove  a  deterrent  to 
emigration. 


Bigotry  in  Preston  has  carried  the  day,  and  because 
the  proposed  mayor  declined  as  a  Catholic  to  attend 
the  parish  church  in  state  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
election,  the  corporation  have  elected  a  Wesleyan  as 
chief  magistrate.  Commenting  on  the  imposition  of 
this  custom  on  the  Mayors  of  Preston,  the  Law  Journal 
declares  that  it  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  and,  if  so,  I  should  like  to  know 
to  what  pains  and  penalties  the  strenuous  Protestant 
councillors  of  Preston  have  rendered  themselves  liable. 
Probably,  however,  it'  is  not  the  religious  question 
which  is  responsible  for  the  decision.  Aldermen  and 
councillors,  like  women,  are  always  eager  to  show  off 
their  finery,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  give  up  the  one  occasion  in  the 
year  in  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  strutting 
about  in  the  streets  of  Preston  in  their  robes  of  office. 


A  disgraceful  interchange  of  personalities  marked  the 
proceedings  a:t  the  Portadown  Police  Court  last  week 
during  the  hearing  of  a  case  arising  out  of  the  sectarian 
riots  of  last  August.  Charges  of  partiality  were  freeiy 
bandied  about  between  magistrates  themselves  and 
between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar.  One  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  continuance  of  party  disturbances  when  even  the 
magistrates  on  the  bench  make  no  effort  to  curb  their 
exhibitions  of  party  rancour. 
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A  crying  scandal  'will  be  removed  if  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  just  appointed  can  devise  some  plan  “  for  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  persons  to  be  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  irrespective  of  creed  and  political  opinion.” 
The  present  system  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
question  of  judicial  fitness  for  the  office  is  virtually 
ignored.  Social  and  political  considerations  are  the 
determining  factors.  In  the  counties  J.P.s  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Lord-Lieutenants.  The  majority  of  these 
functionaries  are  Conservatives,  and  most  of  them  pack 
the  Bench  with  men  of  their  own  party.  There  is 
generally,  of  course,  just  a  leavening  of  Liberals,  the 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Ordinarily  the  Liberals 
so  chosen  are  quite  inconspicuous  in  politics,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  office  of  magistrate  is  the  recog¬ 
nised  reward  of  active  party  services.  In  the  boroughs 
the  Lord  Chancellor  makes  the  appointments,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  during  Lord  Halsbury’s  long  reign  the 
most  unblushing  political  jobbery  was  displayed  in  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative. 


Liberals  naturally  kick  against  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  look  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  when  their 
own  party  is  in  power.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor 
has,  however,  disappointed  their  expectations.  He  has 
certainly  removed  some  glaring  anomalies  and  appointed 
here  and  there  men  whose  qualifications  for  the  Bench 
were  so  obvious  that  only  their  Liberalism  could  account 
for  their  previous  exclusion.  But  Lord  Loreburn,  like 
one  or  two  of  his  Liberal  predecessors,  has  steadily  set 
his  face  against  any  real  attempt  to  adjust  the  magis¬ 
terial  balance  between  parties,  or  in  other  words,  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Halsbury  by  acting 
on  tire  recommendations  of  party  wire-pullers.  His 
attitude  in  the  matter  is  perfectly  correct,  and  if  Tory 
lord-lieutenants  and  the  next  Tory  Lord  Chancellor 
could  be  relied  upon  to  follow  his  exalted  example  all 
would  be  well.  What  has  happened  in  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  that,  and  hence 
the  need  for  this  Royal  Commission.  For  my  own  part, 
I  regret  that  the  reference  was  not  widened  to  include 
the  question  of  the  more  general  employment  of 
stipendiaries. 


The  latest  of  the  defaulting  solicitors  is  a  lucky  man. 
The  individual  in  question  is  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was 
tried  at  Carlisle  last  week  for  misappropriating  his 
clients’  money  to  the  tune  of  £3,000.  Although  Lee 
himself  seems  to  have  been  so  uneasy  about  his  own 
doings  that  he  betook  himself  to  Australia,  where  he 
was  arrested  and  brought  home  to  be  tried,  and  although 
Mr.  Justice  Ridley  plainly  directed  the  jury  that  there 
was  no  defence  to  the  charge  preferred  under  the 
Larceny  Act,  the  jury  persisted  in  acquitting  the 
prisoner— apparently  on  the  strength  of  the  plea  put 
forward  on  his  behalf  that  in  making  free  with  clients’ 
money  for  his  own  purposes  he  did  not  intend  to 
steal  it,  having  every  intention  of  repaying  it,  if  he 
could. 


Royal  Society  fob  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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Of  course,  on  this  view  of  the  matter  hardly  a  single 
solicitor  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  prison  out  of  all  the 
hundreds  who  have  gone  thither  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  whole  trouble  with  the  solicitor  criminals, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  again  and  again,  is  that  they  are 
all  honest  men  at  heart.  Very  few  of  them  have  any 
intention  of  robbing  their  clients.  They  merely  find 
themselves  in  difficulties  and  borrow  any  money  with 
which  they  have  been  entrusted,  intending  to  repay  it 
as  soon  as  they  have  put  themselves  straight.  It  is  just 
this  which  makes  the  present  state  of  things  so  desper¬ 
ately  dangerous  for  the  public.  If  solicitors  as  a  class 
were  thieves,  everybody  would  be  on  his  guard  against 
them ;  but  as  they  are  all  honest,  no  client’s  money  is 
safe  when  once  his  solicitor  gets  into  difficulties.  The 
blame  for  this  state  of  things  rests  with  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  who,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case,  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  public  needs  any  protection  against  being 
robbed  by  honest  men. 


An  inquest  was  held  last  week  at  Cardiff  on  a  young 
woman  who  committed  suicide  by  poisoning  herself 
with  gas.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
fortune-tellers,  and  a  lew  days  previous  to  her  death 
she  had  been  to  one  of  these  charlatans,  who,  after 
prophesying  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  invited  her  to 
look  into  a  crystal,  in  which  she  imagined  that  she  saw 
herself  committing  suicide  with  gas.  There  may  be  a 
few  superstitious  idiots  who  might  possibly  see  in  this 
fact  proof  of  the  claim  that  crystal-gazing  will  reveal 
future  events.  There  is,  however,  in  it  nothing  more 
than  proof  of  the  power  which  auto-suggestion  exerts 
upon  a  weak  mind  already  prepared  to  accept  it  by 
promise  of  ill-fortune,  and  as  such  the  case  supplies  a 
strong  reason  for  dealing  sharply  with  those  humbugs 
who  make  it  their  business  to  prey  on  such  unfortu¬ 
nates.  Cardiff  police,  please  note  ! 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Home  Secretary  has 
remitted  half  the  sentence  of  two  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  passed  by  Mr.  Mead  upon  Margaret  Sisley  at 
Marlborough-street  Police-court,  to  which  attention 
was  directed  in  Truth  on  October  20.  The  protection 
of  tradesmen  was  Mr.  Mead’s  excuse  for  passing  so 
harsh  a  sentence  on  this  young  woman,  of  previous 
good  character,  for  altering  a  check  for  food  at  a 
restaurant.  If  by  way  of  protecting  the  public  from 
the  manufacture  of  criminals  through  the  imposition  of 
unreasonably  harsh  sentences  Mr.  Gladstone  had  re¬ 
mitted  the  sentence  altogether,  no  one' — except  perhaps 
Mr.  Mead — would  have  quarrelled  with  his  decision. 


A  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  fines  of  £10 
and  £2  with  costs  inflicted  by  the  Abingdon  County 
magistrates  last  week  upon  a  father  and  son  for  killing 
two  pheasants  on  August  7.  The  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  father  crept  along  his  garden  fence  and 
shot  the  birds,  which  had  come  out  of  an  adjoining 
covert,  and  the  son  picked  up  one  of  the  birds.  My  corre¬ 
spondent  thinks  that  the  fine  was  scandalously  heavy, 

but  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  The  defen- 
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dants  were  not  a  couple  of  poor  labourers  in  want  of 
a  meal,  but  builders  in  a  tolerably  good  position,  and 
the  offence  merited  as  sharp  a  punishment  as  if  they 
had  robbed  a  neighbour's  hen-roost. 


Some  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  remember  Mr. 
Henry  Day,  who  gives  expression  to  his  praiseworthy 
opinions  about  George  Breton  and  his  P oor  Children  s 
Society  by  smashing  the  society’s  collecting-boxes 
whenever  he  comes  across  one  of  them.  He  claims  to 
have  disposed  of  6,000  of  them  in  this  way,  and, 
although  my  respect  for  law  and  order  prevents  my 
holding  up  his  example  for  imitation,  I  cannot  conceal 
my  admiration  of  his  exploits,  having  myself  been 
doing  my  best  to  smash  Breton  and  his  society, 
though  with  different  wTeapons.  Up  to  now  Breton  has 
“  taken  this  sort  of  thing  lying  down,'’'  but  after  having- 
lost  6,000  collecting-boxes  he  seems  to  have  felt  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  so  he  summoned  Mr. 
Day  for  smashing  a  box  in  a  public-house  bar  at 
Chiswick.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  magistrate  took 
a  lenient  view  of  the  offence.  Possibly  he  is  a  reader 
of  Truth. 


One  bit  of  evidence  was  given  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  case  which  fills  me  with  amazement.  A 
police  inspector  stated  that  the  Commissioner  allows 
the  Poor  Children’s  Society  to  make  street  collections. 
If  this  is  really  true,  I  can  only  suppose  that  Sir 
Edward  Henry,  or  the  official  who  looks  after  such 
matters  for  him,  has  mislaid  his  copy  of  the  Truth 
Cautionary  List.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  supply  Scotland  Yard  with  a  fresh  copy,  though  1 
have  not  many  of  them  left,  or  to  forward  copies  of  the 
various  articles  in  Truth  in  which  the  wicked  humbug 
of  this  bogus  charity  has  been  fully  explained.  There  is 
really  no  point  whatever  in  placing  street  collections 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  if 
licences  to  collect  are  to  be  granted  to  such  disreputable 
concerns  as  this. 


What  a  local  newspaper  describes  as  a  “  daring 
thieving  expedition  ”  was  investigated  by  the  Bolton 
Bench  last  week.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  a  band  of  four 
desperadoes,  two  of  them  boys  eight  years  of  age, 
one  nine,  and  another  ten,  raided  the  stalls  in  the 
market  hall.  Two  of  the  youngsters  got  into  the  build-, 
ing  by  squeezing  through  a  small  opening  above  the 
entrance  gate,  and  their  confederates  remained  outside 
to  receive  the  plunder — mostly  toys  and  sweetmeats. 
The  boy  of  nine  was  placed  on  probation  for  twelve 
months ;  the  others  were  committed  to  an  industrial 
school  until  they  are  eighteen.  I  much  regret  that  the 
report  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  Shallows  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  monstrous  sentence0.  It  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  pillory  them. 


One  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  “  Foreign  Relative 
Fraud  ”  met  with  his  deserts  at  Hanley  Quarter 
Sessions  last  week.  His  modus  operand i  had  been  to 
call  on  people,  and,  on  the  representation  that  he  was 


bringing  them  presents  from  relatives  in  Canada,  to 
borrow  money  from  them  in  order  to  release  his  boxes 
from  the  Customs,  where  they  were  detained  until 
certain  duties  had  been  paid.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  form  of  fraud,  and  one  against  which  people 
with  friends  and  relatives  abroad  will  no  doubt  do  well 
to  be  on  tlleir  guard. 


In  the  matter  of  the  Street  Betting  Act,  justice  at 
Burnley  seems  to  be  unusually  uneven-handed.  On 
October  25  a  bookmaker  summoned  for  street  betting 
was  fined  10s.,  including  costs.  On  July  30,  in  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  case,  another  bookmaker  was  fined  £10 
and  costs.  There  were  no  previous  convictions  to 
account  for  the  latter’s  heavier  punishment.  The 
difference  between  the  penalties  simply  represents  the 
divergence  between  the  views  of  the  magistrates  present 
on  these  ocasions.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  even  chance 
whether  he  will  have  to  pay  10s.  or  £10  may  appeal 
to  the  gambling  instincts  of  the  offending  bookmaker, 
but  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  respect  for  the 
administration  of  the  law. 


A  nice  point  as  to  what  constitutes  “  further  con¬ 
sideration  ”  under  the  Gaming  Act  arose  in  a  case*  heard 
at  Hayward’s  Heath  County  Court  last  week.  Walter 
C.  Brownfield,  a  commission  agent,  of  Burgess  Hill, 
was  sued  for  a  bet  payment  of  which  had  been  refused 
owing  to  a  telegraphic  error,  the  client’s  name  being 
given  as  Hansworth  instead  of  Hanscombe.  Brown¬ 
field  had  written  offering  to  settle  if  he  were  supplied 
with  a  certified  copy  of  the  original  wire,  but  he  did 
not  do  so,  and  when  sued  he  pleaded  the  Gaming  Act. 
Judge  Scully  held  that  the  consideration  in  the  case, 
that  the  plaintiff  should  procure  a  copy  of  his  telegram, 
was  sufficient,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs.  Bookmakers  who  attempt  to 
shuffle  out  of  their  obligations  on  the  ground  of  rules 
in  which  they  declare  that  they  will  not  be  responsible 
for  telegraphic  errors  will  be  well  advised  to  take,  note 
of  the  case. 

>  _ _ _ 

There  is  an  individual  calling  himself  Dr.  Muller 
who  deals  in  what  he  calls  the  “  New  Life  Nutrient,” 
at  61,  New  Oxford-street.  He  has  a  very  pioor  opinion 
of  Truth,  which  is  neither  surprising  nor  uncommon 
among  parties  in  his  line  of  business.  A  gentleman  at 
Birmingham  who  had  been  worried  with  advertisements 
of  the  “  New  Life  Nutrient”  and  “follow-up”  letters, 
intimated  to  the  “  Doctor  ”  that  he  should  make 
inquiries  of  the  Editor  of  Truth  about  his  business. 
Muller  replies  :  — 

I  would  request  you  to  note  that  Truth  is  not  the  proprietor 
of  this  business,  and  that  though  Truth  may  be  capable  of 
expressing  opinions  more  or  less  accurate  or  valuable  ujjon  politics 
or  finance,  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  special  knowledge  of  nervous 
diseases,  or  to  any  experience  in  curing  them,  and  its  opinion  is 
not  one  to  which  I  attach  an  atom  of  importance. 


Without  laying  claim  to  any  special  knowledge  of 
nervous  diseases,  I  lay  claim  to  special  knowledge  of 
advertisers  who  promise  to  cure  them,  and  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  diagnosing  Muller’s  case.  It  appears  from 
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one  of  his  leaflets  that  “  New  Life  Nutrient  is  the. 
essence  of  life  in  one  small  tablet  blended.”  Its  virtues 
apparently  depend  upon  the  proposition  that  “  from 
starved  nerve  cells  ail  diseases  originate.”  To  explain 
this  Muller  gives  a  magnified  picture  of  a  starved  nerve 
cell,  showing  by  means  of  dotted  lines  how  from 
different  parts  of  it  radiate  “  neuralgia,  memory-failure, 
fainting  fils,  melancholia,  hallucinations,  giddiness, 
indigestion,  headache,  constipation,  hysteria,  creeping 
paralysis,  insanity.”  A  few  other  items  which  the 
‘‘New  Life  Nutrient”  will  cure  are  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  including  liver  and  kidney  diseases, 
cramps,  and  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body.  You 
can  lay  in  a  four  weeks’  supply  of  Muller’s  Essence  of 
Life  at  10s.  Gd.,  or  eight  weeks’  for  17s.  6d.,  and  you 
may  read  as  many  testimonials  as  you  like  to  its 
remarkable  virtues.  If  only  they  were  authentic,  the 
inference  from  them  wTould  be  that  the  “  New  Life 
Nutrient  ”  will  cure  a  man  of  anything  except  lying. 


“  I  am  a  young  widow,  also  a  trained  nurse,  .with  twro 
little  children  depending  on  me.”  Thus  commences  a 
begging  letter,  written  by  Aileen  Firminger,  of  81, 
Chestnut-avenue,  Forest  Cate,  who  further  states  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  physician  and  practically 
friendless.  Mrs.  Firminger  is  one  of  that  numerous 
class  which  can  hardly  be  described  as  professional 
begging-letter  writers,  since  they  do  not  wholly  live  by 
the  practice  of  the  art,  but  make  a  habit  of  appealing 
to  total  strangers  under  pressure  of  any  special 
necessity.  To  respond  to  their  appeals,  unfortunately, 
is  likely  to  confirm  them  in  the  habit,  and  it  is  a 
mistaken  benevolence  which  would  assist  them  in  their 
downward  career. 


A  correspondent  sends  me  a  bundle  of  rubbish  which 
a  young  lady  has  received  from  a  “  Professor  ”  Roxroy, 
of  177,  Kensington  High-street,  W.,  wTith  v,7hom  she 
had  got  into  communication  by  replying  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  offering  a  free  delineation  of  character  from 
handwriting.  She  had  been  told  that  in  character  she 
resembled  Julius  Ctesar — not  Caesar’s  w7ife— and  with 
it  an  offer  to  supply  an  astrological  chart  of  life  for  a 
guinea,  As  she  did  not  accept  this  offer,  Roxroy 
favoured  her  with  a  follow-up  letter,  in  vThieh  he  quotes 
her  a  “  very  special  ”  price  of  12s.  6d.  for  the  chart, 
“as  there  are  certain  reasons  which  make  it  most 
advisable  to  attend  to  the  matter”  before  the  25th  of 
ihe  month.  The  only  reason  which  I  can  suggest  for 
any  haste  is  that  the  Professor  is  anxious  to  get.  in  as 
much  cash  as  possible  before  the  inevitable  flitting, 
since  the  literature  he  sends  out  clearly  renders  him 
liable  to  prosecution  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond. 


Not  satisfied  with  hawking  the  fellowships  and  de¬ 
grees  of  the  College  of  St.  Columba  (with  headquarters 
at  Durham),  the  Rev.  J.  Sowter,  of  Holme  Vicarage, 
Peterborough,  is  now  .engaged  in  soliciting  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  a  fund  for  “  helping  young  men  of  good 
character  and  excellent  testimonials  to  obtain  Degrees 
in  any  Faculty  with  the  least  possible  expense  at 
almost  any  British  University.”  In  a  letter  written 


with  this  object  Mr.  Sowter  states  that  the  College 
of  St.  Columba  was  incorporated  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  it  has  a  large  number  of  applicants  at  the 
present  time  who  can  only  afford  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  a  university  education,  and  therefore  a  fund 
is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them.  This 
looks  as  if  the.  trade  in  F.Ph.s  and  hoods  of  scarlet 
cloth  lined  with  green  velvet  had  fallen  rather  flat, 
and  that  some  other  means  for  paying  the  five  per  cent, 
interest  upon  the  preference  shares  of  the.  newly  “  in¬ 
corporated”  college  and  the  salary  of  Dr.  Highwood, 
the  managing  director,  has  to  be  resorted  to. 


A  new  swindle  was  practised  the  other  day  at  the 
expense  of  a  man  whose  forthcoming  marriage  had  been 
announced.  He  received  in  the  country  a  telegram 
bearing  the  name  of  his  fiancee,  and  asking  him  to  send 
her  £5  by  telegraph  to  a  post-office  in  London.  He 
was  surprised,  but  he  forwarded  the  money,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  he  discovered  that  the  message  was 
from  an  impostor.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  same 
trick  will  be  tried  upon  other  prospective  bridegrooms, 
so  that  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard. 


Apropos  of  the  scare  about  the  dangers  of  hair¬ 
dressers’  shops,  a  lady  sends  me  a  fragment  of  the  lining 
of  a  blouse  she  recently  purchased,  and  tells  a  most 
alarming  tale  about,  it.  When  she  put  on  the  blouse 
she  at  once  broke  out  in  a  profuse  perspiration  and 
became  deadly  faint.  She  was  only  relieved  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  garment,  and  she  attributes,  the  symptoms  to 
some  dangerous  substance  used  in  “loading”  the 
material  of  the  lining  to  make  it  look  like  silk. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery.  Unfortunately,  I  can’t  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  upon  my  own  vile  body,  as  the  lady’s  size 
in  blouses  does  not  quite  correspond  to  mine.  A 
chemist  whom  I  have  consulted  thinks  that  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  must  lie  in  the  lady,  and  not  in 
the  blouse.  This  sounds  as  if  she  might  be  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion  under  certain  conditions. 
I  can  only  inquire  whether  any  of  my  lady  readers  have 
suddenly  felt  hot  all  over  and  then  deadly  faint  after 
putting  on  a  new  blouse. 


In  another  column  I  publish  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  T. 
Scammell  with  reference,  to  one  of  the  cases  mentioned 
in  my  recent  remarks  on  emigration  to  Western 
Australia.  Mr.  Scammell  was  Emigration  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  the  time,  and  in  view  of  his  explanation  I 
agree  that  neither  the  agency  here  nor  the  authorities 
at  Perth  can  be  blamed  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  man 
in  question.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the 
end  of  his  letter  Mr.  Scammell  admits  that  such 
criticisms  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  those  upon 
which  I  based  my  paragraphs  may  be  useful  “  in 
remedying  departmental  defects.”  Another  case  which 
I  cited,  but  with  which  Mr.  Scammell  was  not  con¬ 
cerned,  pointed  to  the  existence  of  serious  defects  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lands  Department  at  Perth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be  remedied,  and  also 
that  the  State  Government  will  note  Mr.  Scammell  s 
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remarks  regarding  the  need  of  active  and  kindly  super¬ 
vision  of  emigrants  of  the  army  pensioner  class  when 
they  reach  the  colony. 


I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Haig, 
of  12,  Mark-lane,  enclosing  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  to  him  from  Mrs.  Erancis  in  further  reply  to 
my  articles  on  that  lady’s  “  Canadian  Market  for  Ser¬ 
vants.”  Mrs.  Erancis  declares  that  the  advertisement 
criticised  was  an  oversight,  and  she  had  not  noticed 
before  that  it  did  not  call  for  references.  She  also 
declares  that  she  never  sends  girls  to  people  without 
references,  that  the  girls  are  always  given  a  card  to  a 
clergyman,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  the  girls  are  sent  are  also  forwarded  to 
the  clergyman,  this  business  being  attended  to  by  the 
Ministerial  Association,  whose  representative  meets  all 
girls  on  their  arrival  in  Quebec.  To  this  all  that  I 
can  say  is  that  I  am  surprised  that  neither  Mrs.  Mott, 
the  representative  of  the  Women’s  Domestic  Guild  of 
Canada  in  this  country,  nor  Mr.  Haig,  who  acts  as  a 
reference  here,  should  have  been  enabled  to  enlighten 
me  upon  these  important  points  on  the  occasion  of  my 
recent  interview  with  them. 


In  regard  to  another  point,  Mrs.  Erancis  states:  “As 
to  my  not  being  a  Government  agent  as  stated,  I 
enclose  you  my  appointment  as  such.”  The  enclosure 
is  a  communication  dated  from  Ottawa,  December  2, 
1908,  signed  “  L.  M.  Eortis,  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Immigration,”  informing  Mrs.  Erancis  that  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  R.  Macfarlane,  passenger  manager  of  the 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  it  had  been  decided  to 
appoint  her  as  an  agent  of  the  department  for  the 
placing  of  domestic  servants  in  situations  in  Canada, 
and  that  she  would  receive  a  bonus  of  $2  for  each 
servant  placed.  This  is,  I  take  it,  a  merely  formal 
appointment  as  an  immigration  agency,  without  which 
appointment  Mrs.  Francis  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  capitation  grant  paid  by  the  Canadian  Government 
for  emigrants. 


This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  following  letter,  which 
I  have  received  from  the  office  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Canada  :  — 

■Sir, — With  reference  to  the  recent  article  in  Truth,  dealing 
with  the  Women’s  Domestic  Guild  of  Canada,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Canadian  Government  and  this  Guild,  and  we  are  advised 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa  have  simply  placed 
the  Guild,  or  rather  its  principal  officer,  iMrs.  Francis,  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  booking  agents,  allowing  the  $5.00  bonus 
on  domestic  servants  booked  to  Canada  by  [Mrs.  Francis,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  Women’s  Domestic  and  Business  Guild 
of  Canada,  of  which  she  is  promoter. 

In  making  this  arrangement  they  notified  Mrs.  Francis  that 
they  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  persons  on  whom  the 
bonus  is  claimed  are  bonk  fide  domestic  servants,  and  that  they 
have  come  to.  Canada  through  her  instrumentality  or  that  of 
the  Guild,  and  when  claiming  the  bonus  she  is  required  to  furnish 
the  Department  with  full  particulars,  including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  employer  in  Canada  in  each  case. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  Griffith. 


From  this  correspondence  one  fact  emerges  quite 
clearly.  It  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Erancis  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  ordinary  immigration  agent 
carrying  on  a  purely  private  business  for  her  own  per¬ 


sonal  profit.  In  her  letter  she  dU&ims  during  the  past 
four  years  to  have  brought  out  three  thousand  girls 
and  women  to  Canada.,  on  every  one  of  whom  she  has 
received  a  Government  bonus  of  $5  and  a  fee  of  $45 
from  the  person  to  whom  each  girl  has  been  sent.  The 
profits  must  be  enough  to  make  the  mouths  of  the 
ordinary  domestic  servants  agent  water.  Provided 
proper  precautions  are  taken  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  girls,  I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  Mrs.  Francis’ 
business  on  those  grounds.  But  let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  agency  is  a  business  agency  pure  and 
simple’.  To  call  it  a  Guild,  and  to  obtain  girls  by 
means  of  quasi-philanthropic  professions,  is  sheer 
humbug,  and  can  only  bring  discredit  on  the  business. 


The  latest  thing  in  passive  resistance  found  voice  at 
Leicester  last  week,  where  one  objector  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  rate  protested  against  a  grant  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  £25  to  the  Rev.  R.  Veitch,  a  prominent 
passive  resister,  to  enable  his  son  to  continue  his  studies 
at  Cambridge.  I  rather  sympathise  with  the  ratepayer 
who  made  this  protest.  The  passive  resister  who 
objects  to  pay  himself,  but  does  not  object  to  pocket 
the  money  which  other  people  pay,  seems  to  have  a 
docile  sort  of  conscience,  at  all  events. 


ANOTHER  GUY! 

Once  more  we  come,  immortal  Guy, 

To  celebrate  your  sacred  day, 

And  spoil  the  stillness  of  the  sky, 

In  festive  and  time-honoured  way. 

Once  more  we  listen  to  the  din 

Of  crackling  squibs  and  schoolboys’  screeches, 
When  some  of  them  have  burnt  their  skin, 

And  some  their  breeches. 

•  -t, 

Changes  have  marked  our  race  since  you 
Were  wafted  to  your  present  spot; 

Or,  if  you  got  your  rightful  due, 

Were  chained  in  regions  vilely  hot. 

Men,  modes,  and  manners — all  attest 
That  Time  adorns  us  as  he  passes, 

Though  some  men  hate,  it’s  said,  the  West 
End  ruling  classes. 

Peers  point,  for  instance,  to  a  man, 

Possessed  of  more  than  mortal  wits, 

Who  has,  it  seems,  a  likely  plan 
To  blow  the  peerage  into  bits — 

Not  with  a  smouldering  piece  of  fuse 

(Though  some,  no  doubt,  would  never  grudge  it), 
But  with  a  train  of  light  abuse, 

And  with  a  Budget. 

These  hold  Pythagoras  was  right, 

That  souls  (whose  day  is  never  done) 

Still  transmigrate ;  and,  in  their  spite, 

Seem  to  consider  yours  is  one. 

They  almost  think  yourself  inspire 
Lloyd  George’s  brain  (he  is  so  hated), 

And  stand  in  him,  like  Jason’s  sire, 

Rejuvenated. 

’Tis  said  they  spy  around  “  The  Lords,” 

Seeking  this  other  Guy  Fawkes’  face, 

Beneath  the  chamber’s  holy  boards, 

Or  somewhere  else  about  the  place. 

And  rumour,  rioting  at  will, 

Adds  crowds  have  crossed  the  straits  of  Dover, 
And  mean  to  stop  abroad  until 
The  fifth  is  over  1 
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IF  I  WERE  A  PEER, 

rilHE  House  of  Commons  has  now  practically  finished 
with  the  Finance  Bill,  and  speculation  upon  the 
fate  of  that  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  becomes  more 
fascinating  than  ever.  What  its  fate  will  be  I  know 
no  more  than  any  reader  of  Truth,  but,  like  everybody 
else,  I  speculate  upon  the  problem.  In  doing  this,  I 
simply  ask  myself  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  a  Peer. 
Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  denied  me  that  exalted 
status,  and  it  may  be  that  Providence  has  at  the  same 
time  incapacitated  me  from  understanding  the  principles 
upon  which  the  mind  of  a  Peer  works.  But  all  the 
Peers  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  seem  to 
yeason  much  like  ordinary  mortals,  and  I  have  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  about  them  that  they  resemble  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  acting  in  accordance  with  their  own 
interests,  as  they  understand  them.  It  is  morally 
certain  that,  whatever  decision  the  Lords  may  come  to 
on  the  Finance  Bill,  they  will  be  prompted  in  the  first 
place  and  the  last  by  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own 
interest.  So  should  I  be  if  I  were  a  Peer.  I  look  at 
the  problem,  therefore,  simply  from  this  point  of  view. 

Now  if  I  were  a  Peer  considering  which  way  my  own 
interest  lies,  I  should  reflect  that  for  a  generation  past 
all  that  has  stood  between  my  legislative  rights  and 
their  annihilation  is  the  timidity  or  insincerity  of 
Liberal  leaders.  I  should  feel  no  doubt  that  as  long 
as  the  Liberal  leaders  can  shirk  the  question,  the 
ending  or  mending  of  my  legislative  rights  will  never 
he  placed  before  the  country  for  its  decision.  I  should 
certainly  desire  to  preserve  my  legislative  rights  as 
long  as  possible,  recognising  that  they  are  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  protection  of  my  own  interests.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  should  refrain  from  doing  anything  which 
might  force  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  shirking  the  question  any  longer.  The 
rejection  of  a  Budget  would  certainly  have  that  effect. 
Probably  I  should  be  told  by  some  of  my  brother  Peers 
that  if  we  united  to  throw  out  the  Budget  there  is  a 
fair  sporting  chance  of  the  Government  being  beaten 
at  a  general  election.  I  should  reply  that,  apart  from 
my  objection  to  staking  my  legislative  rights  on  any 
sporting  event — even  a  sporting  certainty,  let  alone 
a  sporting  chance — the  next  general  election  could  not 
possibly  dispose  of  the  question  for  all  time  to  come. 
When  it  has  once  been  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the 
party  programme  at  a  general  election,  the  House  of 
Lords  question  can  never  again  be  relegated  to  a  back 
place.  There  is  too  strong  a  feeling  on  the  subject  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party — and  the  allied 
parties.  There  could  be,  therefore,  no  chance  in  future 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  shirking  this  issue  as  they  have 
shirked  it  up  to  the  present  moment.  Further,  I  should 
point  out  to  my  noble  friends,  if  I  were  a  Peer,  that 
the  Liberals  cannot  be  kept  out  of  office  for  an  indefinite 
period.  If  beaten  at  a  general  election  now,  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  they  would  come  back  to  power 
within  the  next  six  years,  and  come  back,  ex  hypot'hesi, 
with  a  “  mandate  ”  from  the  country  for  the  destruction 
of  our  legislative  rights  which  none  of  us  could  affect  to 


deny.  On  the  otner  hand,  I  should  argue,  if  we  swallow 
the  Budget  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Liberals  will  no  longer  furiously  rage  together  against 
the  legislative  rights  of  Peers  ;  that  Ministers,  following 
the  instinct  of  all  Ministers,  will  feel  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  of  the  party  alike  require  them  to 
stay  in  office  till  turned  out  by  force  ma'jeure ;  and 
that  by  that  time  the  question  of  the  legislative  rights 
of  Peers  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  “  dominating  issue,” 
and  Liberal  leaders  will  have  returned  to  their  tradi¬ 
tional  attitude  towards  the  House  of  Lords. 

That  is  how  I  should  argue.  If  I  failed  to  convince 
my  brother  Peers,  it  would  not  be  because  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  my  argument,  but  because  my  noble  brethren 
were  too  short-sighted  to  see  where  their  interest  really 
lies.  Seeing  the  immediate  evil  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
load  of  taxation,  they  may  lose  sight  of  the  far  greater 
evil  that  would  follow  on  their  refusing  to  bear  it. 
This  would  certainly  be  extremely  short-sighted.  A 
Budget  is  after  all  only  a  temporary  arrangement. 
Technically,  it  only  covers  a  single  financial  year. 
One  Ministry  puts  on  taxes,  another  takes  them-  off, 
and  when  the  Unionists  come  back  to  office  they  will 
come  back  pledged  to  a  financial  revolution,  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  which  is  the  prospect  of  great 
reductions  in  all  direct  taxation — the  prospect.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  present  case,  the  land-taxes— the  feature 
of  the  Budget  most  justly  obnoxious  to  Peers — will 
not  begin  to  press  with  their  full  weight  for  several 
years,  by  which  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
Government  will  have  disappeared  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  The  death  duties,  too,  are  for  all  of 
us  a  question  of  the  future  rather  than  the  present.  It 
seems  the  height  of  folly  for  the  House  of  Lords  to 
purchase  relief  from  a  year  or  two  of  quite  insignificant 
taxation  at  the  price  of  raising  an  issue  which,  once 
raised,  can  never  be  dropped,  and  which  can  only  be 
determined  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  House  of  Lords — - 
it  may  be  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  it  can  hardly  be  more 
than  six  years  hence.  Very  possibly  the  House  of 
Lords  will  commit  this  folly.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  collective  intelligence  of  the 
House  when  its  full  voting  strength  is  mustered.  For 
this  reason,  I  know  no  more  than  my  readers  what 
the  Peers  will  do,  though  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I 
should  do  if  I  were  a  Peer. 

THE  AMAZON  RUBBER  ATROCITIES. 

Some  More  Witnesses. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  of  the  good  faith  of 
Mr.  Hardenburg  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Amazon  Company,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  document  which  has  been  forwarded  to  that  gentle¬ 
man  from  Lima  by  the  United  States  Minister  to  Peru. 
It  accompanied  an  official  notification  of  the  agreement 
to  pay  £500  to  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  Mr.  'Perkins  for 
the  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  on  the 
Putumayo,  and  is  an  official  translation  of  the  com- 
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municatiou  sent  to  the  United  States  Legation  by  the 
Peruvian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  signature 
is  attached  to  it :  — 

Foreign  Office,  Lima,  June  25,  1909. 

Mr.  Minister, — I  have  attentively  taken  into  consideration 
your  Excellency’s  note  dated  the  15th  instant,  in  connection  with 
the  arrest  and  losses  sustained  by  the  young  men,  'Messrs.  W.  B. 
Perkins  and  W.  E.  Hardenburg,  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Department  of  Loreto,  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1908. 

My  Government,  Mr.  Minister,  regrets  exceedingly  the  personal 
sufferings  which  gave  rise  to  the  steps  taken  by  your  Excellency 
in  favour  of  the  above-mentioned  travellers,  and,  being  inspired 
by  feeling  of  special  deference  towards  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  that  it  is 
ready  to  pay  to  the  injured  parties  as  an  indeinn isation  for  the 
losses  which  they  have  suffered  the  surn  of  five  hundred  pounds 
(£500),  which,  according  to  the  information  received  by  this 
Bureau,  will  completely  compensate  them,  for  the  losses  which 
Your -Excellency’s  note  refers  to. 

1  beg  your  Excellency  to  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  me 
in  reply  whether  you  will  accept  the  said  amount,  thus  putting 
an  end 'to  all  the  steps  taken  in  regard  to  this  affair,  in  which  case 
my  Government  will  have  the  said  amount  inserted  in  the  general 
Budget  for  the  year  1910. — 'Renewing,  Mr.  Minister,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  M.  E.  Porras. 

In  the  face  of  this  document  it  is  as  foolish  as  it 
is  futile  for  the  apologists  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  official  or  unofficial,  to  bring  charges  of 
blackmailing  against  Mr.  Hardenburg.  Mr.  Harden¬ 
burg  had  definite  claims,  which  he.  put  forward  in  a 
perfectly  correct  manner  through  the  proper  official 
channels.  Those  claims  have  been  considered  and  grace¬ 
fully  met  by  the  Government  of  Peru.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  if  it  had  been  known  at  Iquitos — by  the 
Prefect  of  Loreto,  among  other  people — that  Mr. 
Hardenburg  had  attempted  to  extort  £7,000  from  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company  by  threats,  either  the 
United  States  Minister  would  have  pressed  the  claim 
for  compensation,  or  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
would  have  acceded  to  it.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  trust  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  such  discreditable 
attempts  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  these  foul  deeds 
to  light. 

In  view  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  dis¬ 
credit  Mr.  Hardenburg,  I  have  had  translations  made 
of  some  of  the  statements  collected  by  him.  which 
have  not  yet  been  published.  One  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  them  comes  from  a  Peruvian  gentleman  of  a 
somewhat  higher  position  in  life  than  the  majority  of 
those  whose  statements  have  appeared  in  Truth.  I  do 
not  propose  to  give  his  name  at  the  moment,  but  he  is 
now1  in  business  in  Peru,  he  is  well  connected,  and  his 
relatives  are  living  -in  Iquitos,  one  of  them  being  the 
legal  gentleman  before  whom  he  made  the  following 
declaration  : — - 

On  July  5,  in  the  year  1907,  I  made  my  second  trip  to  the 
Putumayo,  after  a  six  years’  absence  from  that  region. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1907,  iSenor  Miguel  S.  de  Loayza, 
the  superintendent  at  El  Encanto,  sent  me  to  guard  a  quantity 
of  rubber  that  he  had  obtained  from  an  employee  of  Ildefonso 
Gonzalez.  As  he  feared  that  Gonzalez  would  come  to  reclaim 
it,  he  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  section  Esmeraldas,  where  .the  said 
lubber  was  to  be  found,  and  added  a  verbal  order  to  the  effect 
that  if  Gonzalez  appeared  1  was  to  shoot  him,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  take  all  the  responsibility.  This  OTde.r  horrified  me, 
but  I  had  to  remain  silent,  for  if  I  refused  I  knew  they  would  shoot 
me.  As  they  saw,  however,  that  1  was  incapable  of  obeying  this 
chocking  order,  they  relieved  me  by  Mariano  Olaneta,  who  had 
Gonzalez  shot. 

Upon  my  return  to  El  Encanto  I  was  directed  to  join  the’  com¬ 
mission  that  murdered  the  twenty-six  unfortunates  near  La 
Reserva  in  the  first  days  of  February,  1908.  I  refused  to  go  with 
this  commission,  for  which  reason  Dagoberto  Arriaran  expelled 
me  from  the  table. 
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Seeing  that  everybody  was  hostile  towards  me,  I  asked  for 
my  passage  to  Iquitos,  which  they  refused  me,  ordering  me  to 
go  to  La  Chorrera.  Here  1  was  prostrated  by  .a  heavy  attack 
of  fever,  and  was  so  weakened  by  lack  of  food  "that  I  was  unable 
to  walk.  Finally,  I  begged  ISenor  V.  Macedo.  to  let  me  return 
to  this  city  to  cure  my  illness,  but  this  request  was  also  refused. 

A  few  days  after  my  recovery  lie  sent  me  to  the  section  A  ten  as, 
where  Elias  Martinenqui  is  chief.  Here  I  witnessed  deeds  that 
recall  to  my  mind  the  historical  epoch  of  the  Virreinato.  These 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Martinenqui  orders  the  Indians  to  deliver  every  twelve  days 
from  fifty  to  sixty  kilos  of  rubber,  but  as  this  rubber  region  is 
almost  exhausted  on  account  of  the  too  frequent  bleedm°s  of  the 
trees  and  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  soil,  the  unfortunate 
Indians  sometimes  lack  one  or  two  kilos.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reason  to  flagellate  them  most  Pruelly  with  huge  lashes  of  tapir 
skin,  and  if  the  Indians  moan  or  quiver  with  the  agony  the 
employees  kick  them  and  hit  them  about  the  head  with  clubs. 
These  punishments  are  inflicted  without  distinction  upon  men, 
women,  and  children,  from  seven  years  upwards.  If  any  of  them, 
through  fear  of  the  lash,  do  not  bend  down  or  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  .in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  employees  grasp  them  and 
dash  them  against  the  ground  like  balls.  In  this  operation  many 
children  are  killed. 

If  -any  Indians  fail  to  assemble,  the  employees  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  them,  with  the  order  to  bring  back  their  heads,  which 
they  do,  wrapped  up  in  palm  leaves.  When  I  first  saw  them  I 
thought  they  were  fruits,  but,  what  was  my  horror,  to  find  that 
they  were  human  heads.  For  all  these  crimes  the  chiefs  each 
have  a  land  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  “  boys  ”  of  tribes  hostile 
to  the  ones- of  which  they  are  in  charge. 

This  said  Martinenqui  ako  enforces  the  -custom,  not  to  let  any 
Indian  widow  take  another  husband.  The  penalty  of  doing 
so  -is  death  or  hanging  up,  suspended  by  a  cord  attached  to  the 
wrists.  This  rule  is  enforced  in  order  to  make  the  woman  produce 
the  same  amount  of  rubber  that  her  deceased  husband  had  -been 
obliged  to  obtain.  In  addition  to  this,  he  compels  children  ot 
both  sexes  of  seven  years  and  over  to  do  the  same  work,  with 
the  same  rigorous  punishment,  and  on  his  lists  these  children 
are  put  down  as  adults.  Then  he  boasts  that  on  his  lists  the 
Indians  are  not  diminishing. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  deliveries  of  rubber  they  brought 
in  a  cap.itan’s  'brother,  well  tied  up  with  cords.  This  unfortunate 
had  one  ear  cut  off,  as  well  as  the  heel  of  his  right  foot,  while 
his  head  was  cut  in  various  places.  In  .spite  of  this  Martinenqui 
ordered  him  to  be  suspended,  and  they  flogged  him  thoroughly. 
On  the  same  occasion  he  flogged  a  capitan  until.  .  .  .  [The 

rest  of  this  story  is  too  sickening  for  reproduction.  It  is  followed 
by  another  .equally  shocking  in  which  the  victim  was  a  young 
Indian  girl. — Ed.] 

The  foregoing  narrative,  it  will  be  observed,  deals 
with  atrocities  committed  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  next  one  relates  the  experiences  of  another  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  most  hideous  brutality;  perpetrated  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  this  instance,  too,  I  do  not  propose 
to  give  the  name  of  the  informant,  but  I  may  say  that 
he  is  at  tlie  present  time  in  employment  in  a  responsible 
position  in  the  country: — • 

In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  1904,  I  went  as  an 
employee  of  the  J.  C.  Arana  and  Hermanos  Company  to  the  Putu¬ 
mayo,' to  serve  in  the  branch  at  La  'Chorrera.  Here  I  remained 
four  or  five  days,  when:  Victor  Macedo  ordered  me  to  go  to  work 
at  the  section  Santa  Julia,  under  the  orders  of  the  chief  Augusto 
Jimenez. 

Two  days  after  my  arrival  at  this  section  the  chief  ordered  me 
to  set  out  for  Abkinia,  in  company  with  the  chief  of  that  section, 
Miguel  S.  Flores,  and  eight  other  individuals,  and  to  remain 
at  the  orders  of  the  said  chief. 

After  a  march  of  two  days  we  reached  Abisinia,  where  we 
found  an  enormous  cepo  (stocks),  and  in  it  we  saw  eight  unhappy 
Indians,  with  their  legs  well  tied  up  and  with  enormous  chains 
about  their  necks.  These  Indians  were  half  dead,  perhaps  for 
lack  of  food,  as  1  was  informed  by  some  other  employees  whom 
1  met  on  ,my  arrival  there  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden,  by 
rigorous  order  of  the  chleis,  to  give  food  or  water  t-o  trip 
victims  who  were  held  in  these  instruments.  The  bodies  of 
these  unfortunate  people  were  also  seen  t-o  be  half  cut  to 
pieces,  owing  to  the  blows  of  the  machete  which  they  had  already 
received. 

After  a  few  days  Flores  gave  orders  to  take  the  dying  Indians 
out  of  the  cepo  and  put  them  to  work  cultivating  near  the  house. 
This  order  was  then  followed  by  another — viz.,  to  fire  upon  them 
and  kill  them  as  soon  as  they  had  begun  work.  This  operation 
was  effected  by  Flores  himself  and  three  other  employees. 

Several  days  after  this  event  this  same  chief  ordered  one  of 
his  most  confidential  “secretaries  ”  to  set  out  in  company  with 
some  other  employees,  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall,  for  some 
adjacent  Indian  houses,  and  to  proceed  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  inhabitants.  Two  days  later  the  secretary  returned  with  his 
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men,  bringing  a  quvrvjiii  er  mimhrc  basket,  full  of  tbe  heads  of 
tho  Indian  men;  women,  and  children.  These  were  all  examined 
by  Flores,  who,  staining  his  hands  in  the  coagulated  blood  of 
these  poor  -victims,  repeated  their  names  over  and  over  in  a 
burlesque  tone.  After  this  operation  ho  ordered  the  same 
“  secretary  ”  to  throw  tho  heads  to  the  dogs,  the  most  inhuman 
and  repugnant  sight  that  can  be  imagined  thereupon  taking  place. 

I  also  heard  and  witnessed  the  order  that  this  same  chief  gave 
to  burn  two  other  unfortunate  Indians,  who  but  a  few  moments 
before  had  been  shot  to  death.  This  operation,  was  carried  out 
in  the  presence  of  Flores,  and  just  in  front  of  his  house. 

On  another  occasion  several  Indians  presented  themselves  before 
tills  chief,  telling  him  that  they  wished  to  work  in  order  to  see 
if  by  this  way  they  could  do  away  with  some  of  his  bloodthirsty 
ideas,  'but  the  answer  of  this  chief  was  to  begin  upon  one  of  his 
least  aggravating  forms  of  distraction  by  pulling  out  a  razor 
and  cutting  off,  one  by  one,  the  ears  of  his  unhappy  victims. 

t 

For  mere  purposeless,  insensate  cruelty  the  story  as 
unfolded  in  this  last  narrative  would  be  difficult  to 
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equal.  As  a  rule,  the  object  of  the  torturers  is  to 
terrorise  the  natives  into  producing  rubber,  as  is  clearly 
shown  in  another  statement.  The  writer  of  this,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  not  pei'sonally  interviewed  by  Mr. 
ITardenburg,  to  whom  it  was  handed,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Iquitos,  by  a  gentleman  who  vouched 
for  the  good  faith  of  the  writer.  The  events  narrated 
therein  relate  to  the  section  Matanzas,  and  to  the  year 
190? : — 

The  Indians  were  obliged  to  deliver  14  kilos  every  ten  days 
without  the  lack  of  a  single  gramme,  otherwise  they  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  four  stakes  and  punished  so  barbarously  that  the 
poor  victims  are  left  almost  dead.  Then  their  bloodstained  bodies 
are  washed  with  salt  water  and  agi  (capsicum).  This  is  the  only 
treatment  given  them. 

One  poor  wretch  left  for  his  house  after  having  suffered  most 
barbarous  punishments.  He  fled  from  his  companion,  but  was 
taken  by  a  boy,  who  delivered  him  to  the  chief,  and  this  wretch 
ordered  him  to  be  given  one  hundred  lashes,  after  which  he  was 
taken  to  the  forest  and  his  legs  were  cut  off  and  delivered  to 
the  chief,  who  had  given  orders  to  that  effect. 

On  July  20  a  woman,  who  would  not  live  with  this  person 
on  account  of  being  maltreated,  fled,  but  was  retaken  about 
2  p.m.  Immediately  afterwards  her  hands  wore  tied  up  with 
some  cloths  soaked  in  kerosene,  which  was  then  ignited.  This 
operation  over,  she  was  compelled  to  stand  in  front  of  him.  He 
diverted  himself  by  using  her  as  a  target  for  his  pistol  until 
she  expired. 

On  another  occasion  he  ordered  his  employees  to  take  some 
women  and  children  by  the  legs  and  dash  them  against  a  tree, 
smashing  their  heads.  This  was  on  or  about  June  1,6,  1907. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  they  met  with  some  160  Indians, 
sixty  of  whom  they  took  prisoners.  Among  them  was  a  eapitan, 
whom  they  put  in  stocks.  They  then  cut  off  his  arms,  and,  sur¬ 
rounding  him  with  fuel,  the  chief  threw  half  a  tin  of  kerosene 
over  the  poor  victim,  and,  igniting  it,  burnt  him  alive.  The 
wife  of  this  unfortunate,  weeping  bitterly,  was,  along  with  her 
two  children,  thrown  on  the  same  fire,  dying  together  with  the 
husband  and  father. 

On  July  1  the  poor  wretches  held  prisoners,  almost  dying  of 
hunger,  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty,  but  were  seen 
by  an  employee,  who  informed  the  chief.  This  individual  ordered 
them  all  to  be  flogged. 

As  one  Indian  did  not  appear  with  the  rubber  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  allowed  on  account  of  illness,  the  chief  of  the  section 
ordered  a  commission  to  bring  in  the  unhappy  wretch,  tied  up. 
When  they  arrived  he  asked  the  Indian  why  he  had  not  delivered 
the  rubber  as  ordered.  The  latter  replied  that  he  was  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  the  tortures  he  had  suffered.  Then  an 
employee  named  Rosendo,  by  orders  of  the  chief,  immediately 
grasped  his  machete  and  cut  off  the  Indian’s  head,  leaving  tho 
corpse  to  lie  there.  Two  other  unfortunates,  who  had,  however, 
delivered  the  full  amount  of  rubber,  were  seen  next  morning 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  their  heads. 

Tho'  Indians,  tired  of  receiving  as  pay  only  flagellations,  once 
tried  to  revolt,  but  the  chief  sent  a  commission  of  twenty-five 
lacionales  and  thirty  “boys,”  who  attacked  and  burned  the 
houses  of  the  refugees.  After  carrying  out  a  monstrous  massacre 
they  set  fire  to  all  the  huts  in  the  vicinity  and  returned. 

No  word  of  comment  of  mine  can  add  to  the  horror 
of  these  statements,  made  in  each  case  gratuitously  by 
men  who  could  have  no  possible  motive  to  serve  by 
making  them,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  may  quite  well  lay  themselves  open 
to  have  their  motives  misinterpreted  and  their  bona  fides 
questioned  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  burke 
inquiry.  Jn  two  of  the  statements  the  atrocities  are 


stated  to  have  taken  place  so  recently  that  the  truth 
about  them  should  be  easily  elucidated. 

One  of  my  readers  calls  attention  to  a  trifling  error 
in  my  last  article  on  this-  subject  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
translation  of  a  word  in  the  letter  from  Senor  Tizon 
to  a  Lima  paper.  That  word  in  the  original  letter  was 
“  montana.,”  which  was  translated  as  “  mountains  ” 
instead  of  “bush”  or  “jungle”  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  effect  of  the  mistake  was  that  Senor  Tizon  was 
represented  as  suggesting  that  Mr.  Hardenburg’s 
baggage  had  -been  stolen  by  savages  “  in  the  mountains,” 
instead  of  by  the  employees  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  and  I  pointed  out  that  there  were  no 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  instance  I 
did  an  injustice  to  Senor  Tizon,  which  I  hasten  to 
correct. 

THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  ARMY. 

For  some  time  past  a  curious  difficulty  has  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  appointment-  of  Roman  Catholic  chap¬ 
lains  to  the  Army.  To  make  the  position  clear,  it 
should  perhaps  be  explained  that  for  some  thirty 
years  past  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  been  granted 
commissions  as  chaplains  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  arrangement  in  regard  to  Roman 
Catholics  was  originally  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  the 
exertions  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Prior  to  that  time, 
although  a  certain  number  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains 
had  been  appointed,  they  held  no  recognised  official 
position  in  the  Service.  Until  a  quite  recent  date  it 
was  the  general  impression  that  the  arrangement  under 
which  they  were  given  equality  of  rank  with  the  other 
chaplains  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  serving  in  all  ranks  of  the  Army, 
and  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  a  gratifying 
official  recognition  of  the  present  status  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  I  understand  the 
arrangement  to  have  been  that  as  vacancies  occurred 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  nominated  priests  for 
commissions,  and  the  commissions  were  granted  by  the 
War  Office  in  due  course. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has  thought 
good  to  upset  this  arrangement— at  any  rate-,  to  a  great 
extent.  He  has  refused  to  allow  Roman  priests  to 
accept  commissions  as  chaplains  on  any  other  terms 
than  as  temporary  appointments.  He  apparently 
objects  to  their  serving  in  the  Army  for  more  than  a 
term  of  three  or  five  years.  The  War  Office  at  first 
refused  to  grant  commissions  on  these  terms,  and  for 
some  time  the*  military  and  ecclesiastical  powers  have 
been  at  a  deadlock  on  the  question.  A  great  deal  of 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Archbishop 
with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  modify  his  attitude. 
There  is  an  association  of  Army  Catholics,  which 
includes  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  this  association  has  supported 
the  War  Office  in  its  objection  to  the  Archbishop’s  pro¬ 
posals.  Rut  his  Grace  has  steadily  refused  to  budge 
from  the  position  which  he  has  taken  up.  In  the  result 
he  has  triumphed.  The  Army  Council  has  now  decided 
that  it  must  take  its  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  on  the 
only  terms  on  which  they  can  be  obtained  with  the 
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sanction  of  the  Archbishop,  and  henceforth  commis¬ 
sions  will  be  granted  to  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for 
three  or  five  years  only.  The  matter  is  therefore 
officially  settled,  but  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance 
to  both  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  the  Army  and 
the  chaplains  themselves  that  it  seems  undesirable  that 
the  matter  should  be  wholly  decided  behind  the  scenes, 
without  the  state  of  the  case  being  known  to  the  public, 
or  at  any  rate  to  the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  it, 
which  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  matter. 

What  the  motives  may  have  been  which  actuated  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
though  it  is  fairly  easy  to  make  a  guess  at  them.  But 
be  the  motives  what  they  may,  the  wisdom  and  expedi¬ 
ency  of  his  action  are  open  to  grave  doubt.  The  work 
of  an  army  chaplain  is  of  a  very  special  kind,  and  a 
man  who  starts  with  only  the  normal  experience  of  a 
parish  priest  is  extremely  unlikely  to  acquire  a  mastery 
of  it  until  he  has  had  some  years  of  experience  o’f  work 
among  soldiers.  For  this  reason  alone  a  system  under 
which  men  are  moved  to  and  fro  at  short  intervals 
between  civil  and  military  work  would  be  highly 
unlikely  to  produce  good  army  chaplains.  But  beyond 
this,  it  is  pretty  evident  that,  in  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  military  life,  the  influence  of  a  chaplain 
among  soldiers  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  his  profes¬ 
sional  status  in  the  Service.  When  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  Archbishop  stood  out  for  the  grant  of  com¬ 
missions  to  Roman  Catholic  chaplains,  they  were  no 
doubt  influenced  by  this  consideration.  Until  they 
obtained  this  concession  the  position  of  the  Roman 
chaplains  was  conspicuously  inferior  to  that  of  their 
Anglican  or  Presbyterian  brethren.  Since  all  have 
received  their  commissions  on  the  same  terms,  such 
distinctions  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  not  only  ranks  with  the  others,  but 
he  takes  seniority  by  the  same  rule,  so  that  if,  as  has 
sometimes  happened,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  oil 
a  station  is  senior  to  the  Anglican,  he  takes  precedence 
of  him  as  the  senior  chaplain.  Although  under  the 
scheme  which  Archbishop  Bourne  has  forced  upon  the 
W  ar  Office,  the  Roman  chaplain  will  retain  his  army 
rank  as  a  commissioned  officer,  he  must  always  remain 
a  junior.  Holding  their  commissions  for  five  years  at 
the  outside,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  always  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Chaplains’  list.  They  are,  therefore, 
no  longer  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  other 
chaplains.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  in  the  Service  should  object  strongly  to  this.  It 
seems  to  affix  a  sort  of  stigma  of  inferiority  to  their 
denomination,  and  they  may  justly  consider  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  their 
Church,  nor  calculated  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  chaplains  over  the  soldiers.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  any  possible  advantage  to  the  Roman  Church,  or 
to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  Army,  that  will 
counterbalance  these  obvious  objections  to  the  new 
scheme.  The  one  thing  that  can  be  clearly  seen  is  that 
it  will  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Archbishop  over  the 
army  chaplains,  since  they  are  only  in  the  Army 
temporarily,,  and  must  expect  to  return  to  parochial  or 
other  civil  duty  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  or 
months.  .  The  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
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exercises  somewhat  autocratic  powers,  hut  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  in  this  instance  he  has  exercised 
them  wisely. 

“  BOOKMAKING  ON  D.S.G.  PRINCIPLES.” 

With  reference  to  the  article  under  the  above  head¬ 
ing  in  Truth  of  last  week,  I  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  Messrs.  Henry  Hilbery  and  Son,  of  4,  South- 
square,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.,  complaining,  on  behalf  of 
their  client,  Major  Christopher,  the  late  secretary  of 
Tattersali’s,  that  I  have  given  but  a  one-sided  account 
of  the  transaction  therein  related.  Messrs.  Hilbery 
and  Son  inform  me  that  Major  Christopher  only  became 
proprietor  of  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  on  April  4,  1908, 
and,  therefore,  when  his  name  was  given  as  a  reference 
by  that  firm  on  December  31,  1907,  he  was  legitimately 
entitled  to  act  as  a  reference.  Quite  so;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  assured  that  Major  Christopher  was  not 
making  use  of  his  then  position  as  secretary  of  Tatter- 
sail’s  Committee  to  further  his  own  business  ends.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  was  indiscreet,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  secretary  of  Tattersall’s  Committee  should 
have  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  reference  by 
any  starting-price  bookmaker,  and  I  imagine  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  wmild  agree  with  me  in 
strongly  discountenancing  any  such  procedure. 

Messrs.  Hilbery  and  Son  then  proceed  to  supplj^  what 
they  term  “  the  deficiencies  in  my  narrative,”  and  I 
give  this  portion,  of  their  letter  in  full: — - 

“  Mrs.  A.”  is  a  lady  who  has  had  for  some  time  past  betting 
transactions  with  Messrs.  Richard  Brown  and  Co:,  and  has  invari¬ 
ably  been  paid  (with  the  exception  of  the  £24  odd,  not  £17  odd, 
you  refer  to)  all  moneys  which  she  has  won.  Indeed,  she  duly 
received  from  that  .firm  on  April  8,  £53  12ls.  6d. ;  April  19, 
£99  2s.  2d. ;  and  April  26,  £4  11s.  ?d.  ;  but  our  .client,  one  of 
whose  rules  reads  as  follows: — “Clients  must  not  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  by  any  other  person  ” — had  observed  that  the 
lady,  instead  of  telephoning  to  him  direct,  as  she  had  previously- 
done,  had  changed  her  procedure  to  sending  telegrams,  which  bore 
no  indication  of  the  office  of  despatch  except  London,  N.  (the 
lady  lives  in  the  West-End). 

One  day  our  client,  who  had  again  received  a  telegram  after 
a  race  had  been  run,  backing  a  winner  and  hearing  a  similar 
mark,  but  purporting  to  have  been  despatched  before  the  race 
started,  rang  “ Mrs.  A.”  up  on  the  telephone,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  tell  him  which  horses  she  had  backed,  and  this  she  was 
unable  to  do,  and  he  not  unnaturally  assumed  that  the  telegram 
he  had  received  was  in  contravention  of  the  rule  above  referred  to. 
He  declined  to  pay,  and  still  declines,  until  the  matter  has 
been  submitted  to  impartial  arbitration. 

It  is  true  that  on  July  17,  1909,  he  received  from  the  Turf 
Guardian  Society,  Ltd.,  acting  on  behalf  of  “Mrs.  A.,”  a  request 
for  payment  of  £24  17s.  3d.,  and  for  his  reasons  for  disputing 
the  claim,  if  he  did  so,  which  letter  we  ourselves  answered  on 
July  20,  agreeing  to  submit  the  matter  in  the  usual  way  to 
TattersaH’s  'Committee,  and  warning  the  society  against  making 
any  statements  in  their  paper  with  reference  to  the  matter.  It 
is  true  that  Major  Christopher  afterwards  attended  at  the 
society’s  offices,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  full  for  refusing  to  pay. 
Tire  lady  was  not  there,  either  to  make  a  statement  or  to  be 
questioned,  and  as  those  whom  you  apparently  treat  .as  “  arbi¬ 
trators  ”  who  gave  their  “'decision  ”  are  paid  according  to  their 
rules  by  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent,  from  the  amount  they  recover 
for  their  clients,  it  is  obvious  there  was  neither  “submission,” 
“  arbitration,”  nor  “award.” 

If  the  suggestion  is  that  our  client  is  unable  to  pay,  he  is 
willing  to  deposit  the  amount,  with  the  Committee  of  TattersaU’s 
or  any  impartial  person  you  choose  to  name. 

We  trust  you  .see  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and 
that  the  other  observations  in  your  article  are  entirely  undeserved 
by  our  client. 

I  give  Messrs.  Hilbery’s  explanation  for  what  it 
is  worth,  but  in  no  point  does  it  traverse  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  I  gave  them  originally.  There  is  one 
apparent  discrepancy — in  the  amount  at  issue.  The 
£24  odd,  to  which  Major  Christopher  refers,  was  made 
up  of  the  £17  odd  mentioned  in  my  article  and  of  two 
smaller  amounts  which  Mrs.  A.  considered  due  to  her 
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in  regard  to  previous  transactions  with  It.  Brown  and 
Co.  Into  the  merits  of  those  minor  claims  I  did  hot 
enter,  nor  do  I  propose  to  do  so  now.  As  regards  the 
main  point  the  whole  dispute  turned  upon  whether 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  N  upon  the  telegram  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  Mrs.  A.  had  broken  one  of 
R.  Brown  and  Co.’s  rules  by  allowing  some  one  else 
to  make  use  of  her  name.  It  is  true  that  Major 
Christopher  rang  up  Mrs.  A.  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  her  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  horses  she  had 
backed  on  the  day  in  question,  and  to  that  inquiry 
Mrs.  A.  replied  that  she  could  not  discuss  anything  on 
the  telephone.  She  did  not  at  the  time  understand  the 
object  of  the  inquiry,  and  having  previously  closed  her 
account  with  Messrs.  R.  Brown  and  Co.  because  of  two 
previous  unsatisfactory  transactions,  she  said  that  she 
preferred  to  communicate  with  them  by  writing.  When 
later  she  became  aware  through  a  letter  from  Major 
Christopher’s  then  solicitor  that  doubt  had  arisen 
through  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  N  on  her  tele¬ 
gram,  she  at  once  furnished  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  that  point.  I  made  no  suggestion  whatever  that 
Major  Christopher  was  unable  to  pay.  I  merely  stated 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  done  so,  and  the  statement 
of  his  solicitors  that  he  is  prepared  to  deposit  the 
cash  with  the  Committee  of  Tattersall’s  or  anybody  else 
is  beside  the  mark.  A  simple  inquiry  at  the’  post- 
office  vrould  at  any  time  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  Mrs.  A.’s  statement, 
and  as  Major  Christopher  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
even  that  inquiry,  the  only  possible  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  excuse 
which  presented  itself  to  avoid  payment.  If  Messrs. 
Hilbery  and  Son  and  their  client  think  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  conduct  ordinarily  associated  with  the  D.S.O., 
I  can  only  express  my  astonishment. 

THE  TABLOID  LIFE. 

A  new  periodical  publication  undertakes,  in  not 
more  than  forty-two  fortnightly  numbers,  to  give  a 
hurried  world  the  gist  of  twelve  hundred  of  the  finest 
books  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  Taken  from  every 
department  of  literature,  these  works  are  to  be  served 
up  like  a  salad  of  lettuce-hearts,  or  a  dish  of  nightin¬ 
gales’  tongues.  The  obiect  is  frankly  stated  to  be  that 
such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  “  The  Origin  of  Species,” 
shall  be  presented  as  if  Darwin  had  written  it  as  an 
article  for  the  Daily  Mail. 

At  first  sight  this  supply  might  seem  to  arise  from 
the  demand  for  cheap  culture  which  requires  that  an 
intellectual  subje’ct  shall  be  introduced  and  disposed 
of  between  each  two  courses.  It  really  arises  from 
something  much  deeper — the  ever-increasing  desire,  in 
an  age  of  little  faith,  to  lengthen  this  life  because  v,7e 
are  uncertain  of  having  another.  And  since  the  fabric 
will  not  stretch,  we  can  only  pack  small  the  various 
matters  woven  into  it,  to  leave  the  more  room.  We 
already  live  what  our  grandfathers  would  have  !con- 
sidered  a  lifetime  in  a  year  ;  but  we  are  greedy  to  cram 
even  more  into  it.  We  are  high-pressure  machines, 
not  happy  unless  we  are  getting  top  speed  out.  of  our¬ 
selves.  We  cannot  lengthen  life,  .so  we  must  shorten 
everything  else.  People  are  not  rare  who  never  go  to 


bed  till  their  eyelids  are  closing  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  force  them  open  in  the  morning  before  they  are 
ready,  lest  they  should  miss  one  moment  of  sentient 
being.  The  most  normal  people  consistently  hurry  up, 
not  to  get  to  the  end — that  is  the  last  thing  they  want — 
but  to  do  most  before  it  comes. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  people  ruled  their  everyday 
actions  by  the  fear  of  God ;  now  they  take  quick 
lunches  because  of  their  fear  of  death.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  indulge  in  mental  quick  lunches,  such  as 
the  publication  aforesaid.  They  would  rather  have 
indigestion  than  take  the  time  to  digest.  The  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone,  steamships,  racing  liners,  railways, 
motor-cars,  flying-machines,  tabloids,  lifts,  sideboard¬ 
carving,  with  all  other  forms  of  haste  and  compression, 
are  due  to  our  breathless  objection  to  sit  down  between 
the  dances  because  nurse  is  coming  presently  to  take 
us  home-  to  bed. 

We  are  too  intellectual,  and  our  imaginations  are 
too  active.  We  are  more  alert,  as  a  generation,  than 
past  generations.  We  have  practised  a  mental  altruism 
till  we  can  see  the  interest  of  other  lives  than  our  own, 
and  we  want  to  live  them.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
one  existence.  We  want  to  enter  many.  It  almost 
frightens  us  to  hear  of  a  man  sitting  cross-legged  in 
Japan  rubbing  a  two-inch  vase  with  his  thumb  for 
four  months.  It  certainly  makes  us  angry.  Art  is 
shorter  here.  But  is  Life,  then,  longer  there  ?  Religion 
itself  is  too  long  for  us.  If  Church  services  have  not 
been  shortened,  it  is  only  owing  to  the-  determined 
resistance  of  the  qualified  practitioners ;  most  of  the 
quacks  have  seen  the  advisability  of  doing  up  public 
worship  in  tabloids.  Lady  Troubridge  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  in  “  The  Cheat  ”  when  she  says  that  all  shallow 
people  love  the  occult,  because  it  gives  them  the  feeling 
that  they  have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
without  any  trouble. 

Tabloid  knowledge  is  what  w7e  crave  for  above  all 
concentrates.  To  learn  a  language  in  three  months 
without  a  master,  although  we  may  not  want  it  for 
as  many  years,  gives  us  a  sense  of  triumph.  For 
sevenpence  a  fortnight  we  are  enchanted  to  buy  St. 
Augustine  in  triple-concentrated  lozenge-form,  and  the 
history  of  evolution  as  a  scented  pastille,  to  lie  on  the 
tongue  without  interfering  with  us.  An  ox  in  a  teacup 
appeals  to  us  forcibly.  That  is  what  we  like  now;  it 
may  be  what  we  are  like  later  on.  We  are  pampering 
the  brain  on  compressed  knowledge,  and  when  the  ox 
begins  to  kick,  what  will  happen  to  the  teacup?  For 
we  are  wearing  out  the  brain  all  the  time. 

We  have,  given  up  seeking  for  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
have  turned  our  attention  to  constructing  a  miniature 
infinite  within  the  unelastic  bounds  of  human  existence. 
If  we  cannot  live  far  ever,  we  will  make  time  an  eternity. 
We  obey  Omar,-  and  “make  the-  most  of  what  we  yet 
may  spend,  before  we,  too,  into  the  dust  descend.” 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity  with  a  shallow  com¬ 
munity  that  lives  for  pleasure.  “  Society  ”  likes  Omar. 
It  does  not  trouble  much  with  poets  as  a  rule,  but  this 
one  preaches  the  same  gospel  of  hurry.  And,  as  we 
survey  the  Burroughs  and  Wellcome  medicine  chest 
which  holds  all  our  culture,  our  religion,  our  food,  our 
entire  scheme  of  life,  in  little  white  discs  duly  labelled  : 
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“  Art — twice  a  day  after  meals,’”  “Drama — ito  be  taken 
after  dinner,’”  or  "  Travel — to  be  swallowed  quickly  and 
without  stopping,”  we  solace  ourselves  with  the  memory 
that,  although  he  retired  into  thoughtful  solitude  in  a 
rose-garden,  dwelt  by  a  river,  and  wrote  more  wrine  than 
he  drank,  a  long,  long  time  ago  there  was  a  real,  live 
poet,  who  excuses  us  to  ourselves  in  the  cry, 

The  stars  are  setting,  and  the  Caravan 

Starts  for  the  Dawn  of  Nothing.  Oh,  make  haste! 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

- - 

House  of  Commons,  Saturday. 

T  is  not  often  that  you  get  so  prompt  a  reply  to  a 
question  as  one  that  the  Customs  authorities  gave 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Tuesday.  The  Chancellor, 
waxing  justly  indignant  over  the  criticisms  of  his  land 
taxes,  wanted  to  know  on  Monday  why  honourable 
members  opposite  assumed  that  the  population  of  this 
great  country  regarded  the  Government — any  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  mean — as  a  robber  and  oppressor.  “  Are  we 
not  all  citizens  of  one  common  country?”  he  cried, 
indignantly.  And  that  being  so,  the  argument  that 
when  you  take  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  you  may  be 
robbing  the  few  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  I  don’t 
say  that  the  Chancellor’s  conception  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  dealings  with  its  common  citizens  is  not 
quite  justified  by  facts,  especially  as  none  of  the  taxes  he 
has  put  on  affect  me,  except  a  mere  trifle  for  whisky 
to  give  my  friends  and  tobacco  for  killing  the  insects 
on  my  landlord’s  geraniums.  But  all  the  same,  as  a 
question  showed  on  Tuesday,  there  are  some  folk  who 
could  give  very  good  reasons  for  looking  at  the 
Government,  if  not  as  a  robber,  at  least  as  a  very 
sharp  practitioner.  And  they  are  the  people  who 
have  to  pay  the  new  tobacco  taxes.  It  isn’t  a 

political  matter  at  all,  because  it  follows  one  of  the 
great  principles  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  permanent 
officials  under  all  governments  alike.  It  just  happens 
that  the  Customs  have  been  collecting  the  higher 
duty  on  tobacco  ever  since  it  was  proposed,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  aren’t  allowing  the  8d.  a  pound 
drawback  on  stems  and  waste  that  was  proposed  at  the 
same  time,  because  the  Financial  Bill  hasn’t  become 
law  yet.  There  is  something  very  dignified  and  beauti¬ 
ful  about  it  all,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  deputy- 
assistant  under-clerk  who  hit  upon  the  idea  has  already 
been  rewarded  by  well-deserved  promotion.  It  only 
shows  the  truth  of  what  I  told  you  a  week  or  two 
back,  that  those  who  run  the  House  have  precious 
little  to  do  with  running  the  Government,  Chan¬ 
cellors  can  bring  in  what  new  measures  they  like,  but 
the  clerks  in  the  big  buildings  in  Whitehall  will  so 
change  and  adapt  them  by  the  time  they  have  done 
with  them  that  you  will  find  they  all  work  out  as  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  old  legend,  “  Get  money,  my  son ;  by 
legislation  if  you  can,  but  get  money,”  even  when  their 
ostensible  purpose  is  to  give  it  away. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wanted  a  true  and  convincing 
proof  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  one  common  country 
— except  those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  dukes  or  Irish 
or  Customs  house  collectors— he  could  find  it  in  the 


wonderful  unanimity  with  which  we  all  object  to  paying 
any  taxes  at  all  on  anything.  Now  that  wo  have  come 
to  the  end  of  debating  seriatim  our  various  reasons 
for  not  paying  what  the  Budget  says  we  shall  pay, 
we  are  able  to  take  a  clearer  view  of  those  same 
objections.  I  have  been  making  a  little  calculation 
of  their  number  in  all,  and  it  has  rather  curious 
results.  I  mean  that  the  fewer  the  people  are 
that  have  to  pay  the  particular  tax  the  more  objec¬ 
tions  there  seem  to  be  to  it.  Take  the  poor  million¬ 
aires  who  have  to  pay  a  super-tax.  There  are  only  a 
handful  of  them — ten  thousand  or  so,  poor  wretches — 
yet  during  the  campaign,  inside  and  outside  the  House, 
since  the  Budget  was  brought  in,  I  have  seen  and  heard 
no  less  than  827  different  arguments  why  they  should 
not  be  taxed,  all  equally  convincing  to  those  who 
discovered  them.  They  are  divided  into  two  very 
unequal  groups,  too  :  15  being  based  on  the  injustice 
such  a  tax  must  do  to  the  individual,  and  812  on 
the  irreparable  harm  that  such  a  tax  will  inevitably 
do  to  the  country.  Under  this  latter  heading  I 
estimate  that  no  less  than  82,000  factories  will 
be  closed  and  4,927,316  workpeople  thrown  out 
of  work  if  these  super-taxes  are'  allowed  to  become 
law.  When  we  come  to  the  Land  Taxes  we  find  that 
while  there  are  many  more  landowners  than  million¬ 
aires,  the  arguments  against  their  being  taxed  in  any 
way  whatever  are  several  hundred  fewer — 493,  to  be  as 
exact  as  possible  —  though  there  may  be  more, 
because  I  must  confess  that  some  of  the  speeches 
bjr  honourable  members  of  the  Opposition  have 
been  beyond  my  understanding,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  contained  arguments  or  merely  personal 
comment  on  members  of  the  Government.  But  these 
493  arguments  contain  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
personal  injustice,  nearly  100,  the  rest  adumbrating  the 
ruin  of  the  country.  If  these  proposals  become  law, 
I  gather  from  the  Opposition  figures  that  only  11,000 
factories  or  so  will  be  closed,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
close  upon  14,000,000  of  people  will  beUhrown  out  of 
work,  chief! y  gamekeepers  and  coachmen.  Now,  when 
we  come  to  the  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  we  find 
a  very  curious  thing  indeed.  There  are  only  three 
arguments  in  general  favour  against  them,  one  that  your 
beer  and  bacca  will  cost  you  more,  one  that  it  will 
bring  about  the  certain  ruin  of  the  country,  and  one 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  Welshman. 
(This,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  popular  argument 
against  all  the  taxes  whatever,  and  I  can  only  find  one 
speech  on  the  Opposition  side  into  which  it  was  not 
introduced — that  by  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  was  castigat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ure.)  The  beer  and  tobacco  taxes  I  find,  still 
using  the  Opposition  figures,  will  result  in  the  closing 
of  118,000  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tobacco  factories, 
792,000  public-houses  and  tobacconists’  shops,  and  the 
permanent  unemployment  of  27,000,000  workpeople. 
Taking  all  the  new  taxes  and  imposts  included  in  this 
Budget  together,  I  gather  from  its  opponents’  arguments 
that  some  71,000,000  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  work 
- — or  half  as  many  again  as  these  islands  contain — 
and  that  being  so,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  poor 
indeed.  There  is,  however,  one  gleam  of  hope.  If  Mr. 
Humphreys  were  elected  for  Bermondsey— I  judge  from 
speeches  and  writings  before  the  event,  between  forty 
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and  fifty  millions  of  these  unfortunates  might  be 
expected  to  find  remunerative  employment  in  local  tan- 
yards — as  they  have  no  doubt  done  already— while  if 
only  the  Lords  throw  out  the  whole  iniquitous  Budget, 
and  Tariff  Reform  is  subsequently  introduced,  there 
will  be  work  for  somewhere  close  upon  200  millions  con¬ 
stantly  available,  and  wages  will  go  up  to  such  an  extent 
(.hat  the  necessities  of  life  will  be  given  away  for 
nothing. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  have  been  lively  this  week,  but  wTe  had  at 
least  one  joyful  afternoon  when  the  Bearded  Ladies 
had  a  field-day  of  their  own.  I  mean  Tuesday,  at  ques¬ 
tion-time.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heard  so  many 
pretty  foreign  names  hurtling  fiercely  through  the  air 
at  one  time — Ghulam  Banoo,  Ferrer,  Lajput  Rai,  to 
say  nothing  of  Swadeshi — it  was  like  reading  a  list 
of  names  of  prominent  tariff-reformers ;  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  banner  of  the  stomach-pump  was  proudly 
displayed  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  It  was  a  great 
day. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  still  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of 
the  crisis,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  isn’t  that  the  wicked  Lords  are  any  less 
wicked  than  they  were  before,  or  that  we  are  any  less 
anxious  to  lay  them  low  in  the  dust.  But  after  the 
Bermondsey  election  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  have 
a  little  time  to  explain  the  true  inwardness  of  that 
glorious  victory  to  our  enraptured  constituents,  lest 
the  ,£  poor  wretches,”  as  Keir  Hardie  so  aptly  calls  them, 
not  having  a  nice  political  prescience,  should  not  feel 
quite  clear  that  victory  did  actually  rest  on  the  rightful 
banners.  For  it  is  one  of  the  joys  of  Bermondsey  that 
every  one  was  delighted  with  the  result,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  same  time,  that  all  three  candidates 
gained  glorious  victories,  and  that  it  proves  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  everything  that  anybody  could 
possibly  wish  it  to  prove.  So  we  are  going  to  adjourn, 
from  Saturday  next  until  the  23rd,  to  think  about  it. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

- *o« - - 


A  LADY  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 


WE  had  for  some  years  quite  forgotten  that  we  had 
among  us  a  real  Mile.  Juliette  Dodu.  The  name 
had  an  unheroic  assonance,  inasmuch  as  io  mean 
plump.  One  used  to  say  of  Mile.  Delaporte,  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  :  Elle  est  dodue  comine  une  cciille. 

Mile.  Juliette  Dodu,  who  has  been  taken  to  the  tomb 
through  the  purely  military  church  of  Val  de  Grace, 
belied  her  name  in  being  tall  and  of  a  fine  figure,  not 
assuredly  lean,  but  with  nothing  approaching  plump¬ 
ness.  It  had  in  it,  but  with  remarkable  Creole  grace¬ 
fulness,  something  of  the  Penthesilea — not  that  she 
affected  anything  to  remind  one  of  that  Amazon,  for 
nobody  could  have  been  more  unassuming.  In  walking 
on  festive  evenings  through  the  Salons  of  the  Elysee,  in 
President  Grevy’s  time,  she  leant  on  the  arm  of  some 
general  or  colonel  of  the  military  household,  a  circum¬ 


stance  that  called  attention  to  her :  all  the  more  so 
for  her  wearing  on  her  corsage  what  no  woman  ever 
•wore  before  or  since,  the  military  medal  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  One  heard  wdnspers  of  “  Who 
is  she?  ”  and  of  “  C’est  Mile.  Juliette  Dodu.”  She  wTas 
then  the  postmistress  at  Vincennes,  and  about  twenty- 
eight,  handsome,  but  with  strong  features  that  appeared 
their  best  at  a  distance,  and  large,  liquid,  lambent  eyes 
that  looked  at  the  world  with  a  kindly,  half-arnused 
expression.  I  dare  say  there  was  a  far-back  touch  of 
the  tar-brush  in  her  composition,  for  one  could  notice  it 
in  the  curliness  of  her  raven  black  hair  and  a  childish 
cheerfulness  that  brought  at  once  to  mind  Old  Dumas. 
When  one  saw  more  of  her,  one  noticed  how  like  her 
talk  •was  to  his.  A  further  acquaintance  brought  to 
light  an  easy  generosity  of  character,  and  a  brisk, 
crisp,  and  almost  mirthful  talent  for  narrative,  that 
made  the  moral  resemblance  stronger.  This  talent  used 
to  come  out  at  little  parties  that  she  and  her  mother 
gave  at  her  Vincennes  Post-office.  A  favourite  jeu 
innocent  there  was  reading  stories,  short,  and  packed 
with  astounding  incidents,  and  yet  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  truthfulness.  Her  stories  took  the  form  of 
telegrams,  and  were  not  much  more  than  skeletons,  but 
full  of  life. 

To  go  back  to  the  whisperers  in  the  Elysee  salons, 
they  spoke  of  Mile.  Dodu  as  being  able  to  do  there 
what  she  pleased.  Young  journalists  who  wanted  to 
peep  from  behind  portieres  at  New  Year’si  receptions, 
and  at  the  goings  and  comings  of  Royal  visitors,  had 
only  to  go  to  Mile.  Dodu  for  the  facilities  they  wanted. 
General  Grevy,  who  was  quartered  at  Vincennes  and 
commanded  the  artillery,  attended  her  soirees,  at  which 
her  mother,  a  lady-like  and  wnll-connected  person,  gave 
the  shelter  of  her  grey  hair  to  Juliette.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  naval  surgeon  who  had  a  permanent  post 
in  his  native  Isle  of  Bourbon  when  she-  lost  him.  She 
then  brought  her  daughter  to  Europe  and  educated 
her  to  be  a  school-mistress.  An  old  friend  at  the 

Court  of  the  Tuileries  obtained  for  Mine.  Dodu,  when 
Juliette  had  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  a  post-office 
mistress-ship  in  an  outlet  of  Orleans.  Juliette  was 
placed  under  her  as  assistant.  She  soon  incurred  a 
reprimand  for  telegraphing  frolicsome  messages — 
Valentines  out  of  season — to  a  young  man  in  the 

Orleans  Post  Office.  Nothing  daunted,  she  asked  the 
inspector  how  she  had  been  found  out.  He  explained 
that  the  wire  she  used  had  been  accidentally  connected 
by  another  wire  with  the  one  belonging  to  his  office, 
and  showed  her  copies  of  her  effusions  that  it  drew 
from  their  course.  Soon  after,  the  Prussians  came  to 
Orleans.  They  cut  all  the  telegraphic  wires  of  Mine. 
Dodu’s  post-office  save  one.  Its  terminal  point  was  the 
Prefecture  at  Tours.  Juliette  had  hidden  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  it  in  a  garret,  and  she  found  means  to 
connect  it  with  a  wire  used  by  the  enemy.  She  was 
thus  able  to  divert  their  communications  and  send 
them  on  to  Gambetta.  On  being  found  out  the  Prus¬ 
sians  arrested  her,  and  would  have  shot  her  had 
not  her  adventure  aroused  the  curiosity  of  Prince 

Frederick  Charles.  He  went  to  see  her  at  the 

house  where  she  ivas  kept  a  prisoner,  gave  her  a 
respite;  came  again,  ordered  a  further  respite. 
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and  was  subjugated  by  her  youth  and  charm.  She 
rightly  thought  that  after  so  many  respites  he  could  not 
allow  her  to  be  shot.  Directly  there  was  an  armistice 
she  went  to  Bordeaux;.  Gambe'tta  hailed  her  as  a 
heroine  and  gave  her  the  military  medal— the  equi¬ 
valent  in  this  case  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  He,  more¬ 
over,  ordered  the  decree  in  which  he  so  distinguished 
her  to  be  read  by  a  General  of  Brigade  at  a  parade  on 
the  Place  des  Quinconces.  The  Legion  of  Honour 
came  seven  years  later,  when  Jules  Simon  was  Prime 

Minister  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 

• 

Mile.  Dodu  owed  a  fortune  to  an  old  comrade, 
Baron  de  Larrey,  in  walking  the  hospitals.  He 
was  a  typical  man  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  with 
a  Louis  XVIII.  head.  I  used  very  often  to  meet 
him  at  friendly  dinners  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
was  struck  with  his  epicurean  appearance,  sly  wit, 
and  the  air  of  connoisseurship  as  he  sipped  fine  wines. 
He  still  held  the  post  of  Medical  Inspector-General  of 
the  Army.  It  was  one  his  father  held  before  him  in 
the  gruesomely  busy  days,  for  him,  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  Baron  de  Larrey  had  a  large  fortune,  was 
a  bachelor,  had  no  near  relations,  and  was  taken  by 
the  magnetic  charm  of  Mile.  Dodu.  When  his 
health  broke  down  she  proved  his  ministering  angel. 
He  left  her  his  delightful  place  at  Bievre,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  slice  of  his  fortune  to  keep  it  up  and  live  in 
opulence.  Valuing  her  independence,  she  resolved 
never  to  marry,  and  took  the  sort  of  position,  even 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  strict  and  rich  Protestants 
abound,  that  an  actress  might  who  had  always  avoided 
being  a  cause  of  scandal.  Her  hobbies  were  angoras 
and  roses,  and  her  rose  garden,  which  she  managed 
herself,  was  a  show  one.  She  remained  the  natural, 
cheerful,  and  very  obliging  person  she  had  always  been, 
until  about  two  years  ago,  when  her  health  broke  down, 
under,  it  was  said,  the  effect  of  some  chagrin.  She 
tried  change  of  air  in  Switzerland  and  then  the  butter¬ 
milk  cure,  followed  by  the  grape  cure,  through  two 
autumns.  I  have  said  the  obsequies  were  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  chapel  of  Val  de  Grace.  A  general,  a  colonel,  a 
major,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant,  stood 
round  the  catafalque  as  pall-bearers,  and  the  Minister 
of  War  sent  his  official  private  secretary  to  join  them 
there. 


Gourmets  are  aghast  at  the  menu  of  the  dinner  served 
to  the  Tsar  in  the  Imperial  train  between  Modane  and 
Chambery,  and  at  which  H.I.M.  sat  between  M.  Pichon 
and  Isvolskv.  The  fish  soup  was  made  with  tinned 
sturgeon,  and  thick  as  a  hotch-potch  with  vegetables 
and  chopped  pickles.  M.  Pichon  must  have  thought 
this  product  of  the  Russian  cuisine  tres  original.  Fol¬ 
lowing  le  pot-age  came  those  delicate  trout  for  which 
the  streams  of  Savoy  are  renowned.  A  French  palate 
could  not,  however,  value  the  mustard  sauce,  seasoned 
with  Hungarian  red  pepper  and  ketchup,  in  which  they 
were  “smothered.”  Long?  de  veau  is  not  exactly  the 
plain  dish  for  a  Lucullian  banquet;  but  Russians  like 
it.  Caneton  de  Rouen,  roast,  and  seasoned  with  lemon- 
juice  and  red  pepper,  was  removed  with  roast  poglarde 
de  Mans.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  either.  I  hear 
it  said  that  roast  on  roast  is  as  colour  on  colour,  or 


metal  on  metal,  in  heraldry.  In  St.  Petersburg  they 
like  cream  in  a  great  variety  of  dishes.  This  time  it 
appeared  as  mousse  de  framboises,  or  whipped  cream  with 
raspberries.  Recites  d  la  cogue  are  peaches  grown  in 
the  open,  unsheltered  by  walls,  and  having  a  wild 
flavour  that  is  pleasant  to  many  palates.  They  are 
stewed  in  a  little  water  with  some  syrup  and  a  dash 
of  kirsch  and  maraschino.  The  skins  remain  on  and 
the  stones  in  them.  Ten  sat  down  to  table.  The  Tsar's 
cook,  who  understands  Imperial  tastes,  prepared  the 
dinner.  Nicholas  II.  was  quite  chatty,  and  in  a  lively 
and  extremely  affable  mood.  It  appears  that  being 
the  guest  of  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  Helena  of 
Montenegro,  had  given  his  spirits  quite  a  lift  and  made 
him  feel  young  once  more  and  free  from  the  cares  of 
Empire.  The  Tsar  was  to  some  degree  brought  up  with 
the  four  elder  children  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
“  the  one  friend  in  Europe  ”  of  his  father.  They  were 
educated  in  Russia,  the  late  Tsar  bearing  all  the 
expense.  On  Sundays  and  high  holidays  they  shared 
the  repasts  and  the  games  of  Nicholas  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  all  called  each  other  by  their  pet 
names,  and  the  Montenegrins  were  as  members  of  the 
Imperial  family. 

The  Tsar  was  in  such  good  humour  in  the  train  that 
when  M.  Pichon  got  out  at  Chambery  he  rid  himself 
quickly  of  his  uniform,  and,  putting  on  the  national 
red  shirt,  came  to  the  windflaw  of  his  saloon  carriage 
to  wave  adieu  to  the  French  Minister.  In  the  mind 
of  M.  Pichon  the  Russo-French  alliance  was  never  firmer 
on  its  feet.  He  regards  the  visit  to  Racconigi  as  a 
necessary  return  to  the  old-world  policy  of  the  balance 
of  powder  of  Richelieu,  of  William  III.  as  against 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Pitt  as  against  Napoleon. 


Senor  Moret  must  have  read  articles  that  appeared 
here  on  the  recent  Ministerial  crisis  at  Madrid.  They 
ascribed  it  to  the  King  having  vehemently  blamed  Senor 
Maura,  in  an  audience  to  which  he  hastily  summoned 
him,  for  not  having  asked  him  to  commute  the  sentence 
of  Ferrer.  According  to  the  actual  Premier,  the  King 
had  neither  act  nor  part  in  any  degree  in  causing  the 
retirement  of  Senor  Maura.  The  late  crisis,  for  the 
first  time  on  record,  was  brought  entirely  about  by  the 
Cortes. 

Constitutionalism  is  a  joke  in  Spain.  The  Court  can 
always  bring  in  the  Ministry  it  wants  and  get  rid  of  it 
when  it  pleases.  It  neither  fears  people  nor  Cortes,  but 
the  Army  and  the  Church.  The  King  is  amiable, 
aimless,  save  in  regard  to  sports,  in  which  he  is  reck¬ 
lessly  foolhardy,  and  he  depends  for  advice  on  his  mother, 
Aunt  Isabel  (the  Regent  in  his  father’s  minoritv),  v-ho 
has  experience  in  wire-pulling,  and  on  Prince  Charles 
de  Bourbon.  Heads  of  Cabinets  hold  him  up  their 
sleeve  as  a  gamester  might  an  ace.  They  say  that  since 
those  three  babies  came  about  him  he  has  hardened  info 
a  Conservative. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  against  the  abuse  of  tips.  Its 
promoters  would  do  well  to  consult  Mine.  F  alii  ere  s  on 
the  subject.  There  is  no  longer  a  chef  at  the  Elysee, 
Ijugenie,  a  Lot-et-Garqune  cordon  bleu  doing  all  tha 
ordinary  cooking.  When  a  more  than  family  dinner 
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is  given,  a  job  cook  is  brought  in.  He  receives  a  tip 
of  five  francs ;  for  a  still  larger  dinner  without  much 
recherche,  seven  francs ;  and  for  a  yet  more  impor¬ 
tant  one  he  is  given  ten  francs.  When  he  prepares  a 
dinner  for  a  minor  Sovereign  he  is  allowed  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  francs.  I  dare  say  Manuel  of  Portugal  will 
be  thought  worth  an  eighteen-franc  tip.  King  Leopold, 
•who  has  to  follow  a  regimen  from  which  luxurious  food 
is  excluded,  is  only  worth  twenty-five  francs  to  the 
cook,  and  the  King  of  Greece  not  so  much.  King 
Haakon  and  Queen  Maud,  in  whose  honour  there  was  a 
very  fine  spread,  brought  to  a  specially  engaged,  young, 
ambitious,  and  highly  recommended  chef  a  tip  of 
thirty  francs.  The  King  Edward  tip  is  no  less  than 
fift}'  francs.  He  ranks’  as  un  beau  coup  de  f ourchette 
and  a  gourmet  arise. 

I  have  no  idea  what  tips  these  Royal  personages  send 
to  the  inaitre  d’hotel  for  the  cook,  who  is  not,  like  the 
other  menservants,  in  the  service  of  the  State  apart  from 
the  President. 

Mme.  Fallieres  is  very  much  the  South  of  France 
woman,  and  South  of  France  women  are  what  the 
wives  of  Roman  colonists  were  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  They  led  secluded  lives,  saw  to  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  other  religious  rites,  and,  being  mistresses  of 
their  dowries,  added  to  them  in  every  way  they  could. 
The  money  they  amassed  they  invested  through  freed- 
men  in  their  confidence.  An  agent  de  change  or  a 
notary  now  replaces  the  freedman.  What  Cicero  says 
to  Atticus  of  Terentia’s  economy,  acquisitions,  and 
formal  ritualism,  may  be  applicable  to  our  first 
official  lady.  She  would  be  uncommonly  handsome  -were 
her  features  not  so  masculine  in  size.  Less  this  fault, 
the  modelling  of  the  chin,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the 
setting  of  the  eyes  could  not  be  more  perfect.  There 
is  strong  character  in  her,  each  and  all  of  them. 
Fallieres,  the  most  obliging  of  Frenchmen,  is  un  mari 
dehonnaire.  He  has  no  purse  of  his  own. 


A  juge  cV instruction  tells  me  that  Mme.  Steinheil  will 
probably  be  acquitted,  as  the  whole  case  against  her  is 
built  on  presumptions,  and  many  points  on  misinforma¬ 
tion.  When  it  was  being  built  up  the  Government  was 
glad  of  its  sensationalism.  It  served  to  turn  attention 
from  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  and  from  the  Morocco 
adventure,  which  we  now  find  cost  not  thirty  but  eighty 
millions  of  francs.  It  now  appears  that  the  painter 
Steinheil  was  no  austere  moralist,  and  had  compro¬ 
mising  relations  and  friendships  in  the  class  in  which 
he  found  his  models. 

All  the  chic  actresses  and  stylish  ladies  are  in  open 
revolt  because  the  Presiding  Judge  Valles  will  suffer 
no  women  who  do  not  come  as  ■witnesses  to  be  present 
at  the  trial.  I  can  understand  the  actresses  being  vexed 
who  may  have  w'anted  to  take  lessons  of  Mme.  Steinheil 
in  dock  demeanour. 


I  read  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  (Sir  Edmund 
Monson.  I  can  never  forget  his  friendliness,  many 
kind  attentions,  and  high  courtesy  when  he  served  here 

Southampton.— South-Western  Hotel.— The  new  Dining¬ 
room,  elegant  Lounges,  Smoke-room,  with  Restaurant  and  Grill¬ 
room  on  ground  floor  now  open. — For  tariff,  apply  to  Manager. 


as  British  Ambassador.  There  was  something  very 
rousing  in  the  frankness  of  his  manner.  It  called  forth 
sympathy  at  once,  and  this  made  social  relations  with 
him  very  pleasant. 

Last  March  I  received  from  him  a  letter  in  which  I 
noticed  a  change  from  his  usual  strong,  clear,  flowing 
handwriting  that-  boded  no  good.  It  was  in  answer  to 
a  note  I  wrote  on  New  Year’s  Eve  wishing  him  a  good 
recovery  and  every  happiness.  He  said  :  “  I  have  delayed 
until  there  was  a  lull  in  my  illness  to  answer  your 
letter.  It  touched  me  so  deeply  that  I  insisted  on  my 
wife  not  acting  as  my  amanuensis  inasmuch  as  I 
felt  I  must  answer  with  my  own  hand.  As  to  my  state 
it  leaves  no  room  to  hope  for  recovery.  I  am  in  good 
hands  :  those  of  my  devoted  wife,  whose  goodness  you 
long  ago  divined,  those  of  my  nurse  and  those  of  my 
doctors.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  give  me  credit  for 
having  worked  with  a  will  to  bring  about  the  present 
entente  cordiale  wdth  France.” 

Yes.  Sir  Edmund  Monson  and  President  Loubet 
did  work  with  a  will  for  that  object.  They  were 
drawn  together  by  deaths,  which  they  deeply  felt, 
in  their  respective  families.  The  British  Embassy 
is  close  to  the  Elysee,  and  Sir  Edmund,  in  going  to 
voisiner  in  his  sadness  with  the  afflicted  'President, 
learned  how  much  he  washed  that  France  should  turn 
Over  a  quite  new  leaf  in  her  relations  with  the  British 
nation.  Lady  Monson’s  very  sweet  manners,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  kind  heart  and  delicate  tactful  feeling,  were 
a  help  to  her  husband. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 

- - 

GEORGE  I. 

ALT !  ”  The  voice  of  an  officer  rang  out  in  the 
heavy  twilight,  and,  with  a  sudden  scream  of 
brakes  and  jangle  of  harness,  the  cavalcade  came  to  a 
stand. 

“Tell  the  Herr  Von  Gastein  his  Majesty  desires  to 
speak  with  him.” 

The  name  ran  up  the  long  line,  quick  and  sharp,  like 
a  rattle  of  musketry,  and  passed  out  of  hearing  of  him 
who  had  uttered  it. 

“  Tell  the  Herr  Captain  to  come  at  once.” 

The  Herr  Captain  was  already,  on  the  word, 
spurring  back  from  the  head  of  the  cortege,  which  was 
of  royal  extent.  It  stood  upon  a  flat  road  in  a  flat 
country,  covering  more  ground  and  including  almost 
as  many  human  souls  as  a  modern  mail-train.  There 
Was  the  King’s  coach  for  principal  item — a  veritable 
little  room  slung  on  straps  and  drawn  by  eight  horses ; 
and  there  were  carriages — seven  or  eight — and  each 
holding  as  many  people — for  his  retinue,  and  baggage 
waggons,  and  a  troop  of  fifty  sabres  to  escort  the  whole. 
It  took  so  much,  or  more,  to  carry  this  little  corpulent 
apoplectic  on  his  annual  visit  to  Herrenhausen,  whither 
he  had  already  travelled  to  within  a  league  or  so  of 
Osnabriick  and  a  much-needed  night’s  rest. 

The  Captain  Von  Gastein,  having  dismounted  and 
thrown  his  reins  to  a  groom,  stood  ao  stiff  attention  by 
the  coach  door.  Ho  was  a  patient,  somewhat  ex¬ 
hausted-looking  man  of  fifty,  spare-bodied,  and  with 
stone-blue  eyes  which  rather  matched  the  dusty 
Hanoverian  blue  of  his  uniform. 

The  door  of  the  great  travelling-coach  opened,  and 
a  little  bewigged  gentleman,  who  had  been  peering  from 
behind  the  glass,  descended.  His  manner  was  cry, 
self-important,  professional;  he  was  the  Kings  Englis  i 
physician. 
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“  His  Majesty,  my  dear  Captain,”  lie  whispered,  “is 
in  a  strange  mood.  You  are  commanded  to  ascend  and 
converse  with  him — you  may  guess  why.  The  affair 
of  last  year — you  understand?  Old  associations  are 
re- awakened,  old  injuries  re-exposed — you  were  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  their  subject.  Venture  upon 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  reminder.  If  you  find  him 
fanciful,  excited — — ” 

A  querulous  voice,  breaking  from  the  interior  of  the 
carriage,  interrupted  him  : 

“  Der  Herr  Jesus !  What  is  all  this  chatter  ?  Tell 
the  man  to  enter.” 

The  physician,  placing  a  warning  finger  on  his  lips, 
skipped  to  one  of  the  supplementary  coaches;  the 
Captain  Von  Gastein  climbed  into  the  royal  vehicle. 
A  postilion  put  up  the  steps ;  the  door  was  closed,  the 
word  given,  and  the  cavalcade  lurched  on.  “Sit,” 
motioned  the  King;  and  the  Herr  Captain,  with  wliat 
steadiness  he  could  command,  settled  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  broad  seat  backing  upon  the  horses,  and 
awaited  rigid  and  upright. 

He  was  quite  alone  with  the  King,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  them  both.  The  pace  was  leisurely ; 
the  motion  restful.  The  King  of  England  lay  in  his 
padded  corner  opposite,  a  very  weary,  moodisli  little 
old  man,  his  cheeks  bagged,  his  eyes  goggled,  strained 
and  anxious.  The  silk  travelling-cloak  in  which  he  was 
wrapped  only  partly  'concealed  his  immense  corpulence, 
and  his  thick  legs  and  stumpy  feet  dangled  short  of 
the  floor.  His  head  was  unwigged,  and  enveloped  in  a 
close  cap  with  a  fur  border  which  came  down  over 
his  eyes. 

The  Baron,  observant  of  everything,  for  all  the 
respectful  rigidity  of  his  vision,  could  not  but  be  con¬ 
scious  of  a  certain  feeling  of  repulsion  in  this  his  first 
close  contact  with  the  prince,  to  whose  unwelcome 
service,  in  one  most  tragic  direction,  he  had  devoted 
the  best  hsvonty-five  years  of  his  life.  Twenty-five  years 
io  was  since  he  had  been  ordered,  a  young  impecunious 
contain,  to  the  lonely  castle  of  Alilden  on  the  Aller, 
where  lived,  already  s^ven  years  incarcerated,  the 
beautifrl  young  wife  of  the  then  electoral  Prince 
George — Sophia  Dorothea,  accused,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  misconduct  -  with  a  Swedish  adventurer.  She  was 
fair,  unhappy ;  her  husband  had  not  loved  her ;  the 
cold  cruelty  of  his  temperament  had  been  confessed  in 
this  his  consignment  of  her  to  a  living  grave.  Had 
she  not  lain  in  his  arms,  borne  him  children?  Gastein 
had  needed  no  more  to  inflame  his  chivalry.  Thence¬ 
forth  he  had  given  himself  to  the  service  of  this  lady, 
to  ameliorate,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  her  bitter  fate. 
His  partiality,  his  sympathy,  being  no  doubt  reported, 
had  kept  him  poor  and  unpromoted.  For  a  quarter 
of  a.  century  he  had  shared  his  princess’s  exile,  and 
had  only  returned  to  the  world  when  death  had  ended 
that  less  than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  After  thirty-two 
years !  And  this  was  the  unlovely  Rhadamanthus  who 
had  condemned  her,  this  little  wheezy,  pot-bellied  old 
frogof  a  man,  who  had  become  Elector  of  Hanover  and 
King  of  England  in  the  interval ! 

The  Captain  sat  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  The  little 
swollen  tub  of  a  creature,  glowering  in  his  corner, 
mutely  discussed  the  figure  opposite  for  as  long  as  it 
pleased  him,  with  no  more  concern,  probably  less, 
than  he  would  have  shown  in  regarding  a  blackbeetle. 
And,  when  he  spoke  at  last,  it  was  even  with  some 
grudging  in  his  cold  guttural  voice. 

“You  are  of  the  escort,  then,  Mein  Herr?” 

The  Captain,  stiffening  yet  a  trifle,  saluted. 

“  As  your  Majesty  commanded,”  he  said. 

The  other  shrugged  fretfully. 

I  am  glad,”  he  said,  “  to  find  something  surviving 
to  your  sense  of  duty.” 

Von  Gastein  made  no  answer.  He  ought  not;  he 
could  not,  indeed.  That  sense  of  warring  emotions 
hurt  him  like  a  violent  indigestion. 

The  King,  for  some  minutes,  condescended  to  speak 
no  more,  but  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
darkening  flats  and  the  white  ribbon  of  the  road  reel¬ 


ing  under.  What  was  in  his  mind?  He  had  always 
declared,  for  some  reason,  that  he  would  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  his  wife ;  and  she  had  died  a  sixmonth  ago.  Had 
he  somehow  cheated  Fate — or  might  he  have  cheated  it 
had  he  remained  in  England?  This  was  his  first  visit 
to  his  patrimony  since  her  death — her  death— her  re¬ 
leased  spirit.  .  .  .  Turn  the  coach! 

No,  his  beloved  Herrenhausen  1  The  stout  little 
Guelph  was  no  coward  for  all  his  love  of  life  and  ' 
good-living.  A  murrain  on  this  old  wives’  trash  of 
spectres  and  premonitions  I  Fie  glanced  at  the  figure 
opposite — it  sat  up  rigid  and  grey  like  a  signpost — and, 
with  a  scowl,  looked  out  of  the  window  again. 

Thirty-two  years ! — a  woman  of  sixty,  and  she  had  • 
been  a  fresh  blooming  young  wife  of  twenty-eight  when 
he  had  consigned  her  to  her  living  death !  Thirty- 
two  years !  The  Schloss  was  a  dead  dreary  place, 
situated  in  a  dead  dreary  country — a  mere  lonely 
manor-house  in  the  wilds,  good*  enough  for  a  month’s 
stay  ;  but — thirty-two  years  !  Gott  in  Himmel !  And 
she  had  been  vivacious,  worldly,  sparkling  with  the 
glory  of  being  and  doing,  when  he  ha,d  last  seen  her  ! 

With  a  writhe,  as  of  physical  suffering,  the  old  man 
turned  from  his  window. 

“  The  life  was  dull  at  Schloss  Ahlden  ?  ”  he  said. 

“Dull,  sire.” 

The  correct,  impassive  attitude  of  the  Captain  mad-  '  1 

dened  while  it  half  cowed  him.  For  a  minute  he  held 
his  breath — only  to  release  it  in  a  sudden  question, 
unexpected,  astounding : 

“  In  your  eyes,  soldier,  she  was  innocent?  ” 

Von  Gastein  started  under  the  shoc’k — and  recovered 
himself. 

“  During  the  twenty-five  years,  sire,  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  attending  on  her,  the  Princess  of  Ahlden  did 
not  fail  weekly  to  take  the  sacrament,  and  on  each 
occasion  to  avow  her  innocence  before  the  altar.” 

The  King  stared ;  then  mumbled  from  loud  to  low.  ^ 

“  They  will  avow  it - ”  he  began ;  and  broke  off 

quickly.  Some  woris  reported  to  him,  as  having  been 
uttered  by  her  to  one  seeking  to  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  before  his  enthronement,  recurred  to  his 
mind  :  — 

“  If  I  ci-in  guilty,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your  queen.,; 
if  I  am  innocent,  your  King  is  not  worthy  to  be  my 
husband.” 

A  casuistry,  feminine,  non-committing — hedging,  in 
the  true  sporting  sense.  He  hardened. 

“  She  had  liberty,”  he  said,  as  if  appealing  to  his  own 
conscience. 

The  Captain  made  a  frigid  reverence,  acquiescing  in 
the  enormous  lie. 

“I  say,  she  had  liberty,”  repeated  the  King — “  per- 
mision  to  drive  abroad.” 

“  For  six  miles,  sire,  back -and  forth,,”  answered  the 
soldier,  as  if  he  accounted  himself  addressed :  “  for 
six  miles  west,  to  the  old  stone  bridge  on  the  Hayden 
road.  So  much  and  no  more.  At  the  bridge  the 
escort  turned  her.  On  fine  days  she  would  drive  her¬ 
self — fast  and  faster,  till  the  stones  spun  from  the 
wheels.  She  would  seem  to  madden  for  freedom, ,  to 
outstrip  her  misery.  Many  times  she  would  traverse 
the  distance,  the  lady-in-waiting  sitting,  the  troop 
spurring  at  her  side ;  and  at  the  stone  'bridge  it  would 
be  always  the  same:  ‘No  further!’  ‘No  further, 
madame.’  ‘  Ah  !  but  Death  mil  release  me  !  ’  ” 

He  stopped,  conscious  of  his  own  emotion.  He  had 
served  the  lovely  sorrow  so  long  that  its  tragedy  had 
become  part  of  himself. 

“  I  crave  your  Majesty’s  forgiveness,”  he  muttered 
in  a  broken  voice. 

The  King  spoke  up  harshly:  — 

“  She  was  limited  to  that  road  by  necessity.” 

“  During  life,  sire.” 

The  response  came  swift  and  involuntary.  The 
soldier  gasped,  having  made  it. 
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“You  will  stop  the  coach,  and  return  to  your  duty,” 
said  the.  King,  'blue  in  the  face. 

The  former  commotion  was  repeated;  the  physician 
returned  to  his  patient;  the  cavalcade  rolled  on.  His 
Majesty  spoke  not  a  single  word  further,  but  sat  star¬ 
ing  from  the  window.  It  was  deep  dusk  now  without, 
and  the  lightning  flickered  with  a  ghastlier  brilliancy. 
But  still  the  King  would  give  no  order  to  have  the 
lamps  lighted.  Instead,  he  lay  with  his  livid  face  and 
protruding  eyes  addressed  to  the  heavens,  and  the 
horror  of  a  thought  incessant  in  his  mind..  The  road 
■was  open  to  her  at  last,  and  she  was  driving  to  cut  him 
off  from  Osnahriick,  the  city  in  which  he  had  been  born. 
She  knew  that  a  man  could  not  die  in  the  room  where 
he  was  born ;  and  she  was  coming  to  forestall  him  with 
the  dread  summons  to  appear  before  his  Maker,  and 
answer  for  the  thing  he  had  done. 

****** 

Much  agitated,  Von  Gastein  remounted  his  horse  and 
spurred  on  to  his  place  in  the  front.  He  did  more  : 
he  drove  ahead  of  all,  and  took  the  lead  on  the  solitary 
road  making  for  Osnabruck.  The  lights  of  the  city 
were  already  faintly  starring  the  distance,  when  a 
sound  coming  from  in  front  startled  and  then  thrilled 
him.  Swift  wheels,  and  the  hoofs  of  a  tearing  horse! 
There  was  nothing  uncommon  in  that,  and  yet  his 
heart  went  cold  to  hear  it.  “  God  have  mercy  on  me  !  ” 
he  muttered.  “  I  am  a  fool !  ” 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound — it  was  close — 
it- was  upon  him — and  there  rushed  past  the  shadow  of 
a  cabriolet,  with  a  wild  woman  on  the  seat  flogging  a 
wild  black  horse.  The  night  of  her  hair  streamed 
behind  like  a  thin  cloud  dusted  with  diamonds,  and  there 
was  a  frenzy  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  lips  a 
smile.  And  so  she  passed  and  was  gone. 

The  Captain  turned  his  horse’s  head  and  drove  back 
upon  the  van. 

‘‘Stop  her!”  he  yelled.  “In  God’s  name  stop  her 

Highness  before  too  late  !  ” 

They  were  jogging  on  leisurely,  and  thought  him 
drunk  or  demented. 

“  What  Highness,  Captain?”  they  said.  “None  has 
passed  this  way.” 

And  on  the  word  there  came  a  loud  cry  from  the 
rear,  and  for  the  third  time  the  cavalcade  halted.  But 
Von  Gastein  had  sped  by  like  the  wind,  and  reached 
where  the  Royal  carriage  was  stopped  amid  a  little 
cloud  of  equerries ;  and  a  dismayed  small  figure  stood 
upon  the  step  by  the  open  door. 

."  His  Majesty,”  said  the  physician,  gasping  over  his 
words,  “has  had  a  stroke,  and  is  dead!” 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- «*>« - 

IT  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  dear  Lady  Betty,  to 
teach  the  English  to  know  themselves  as  it  is  to 
teach  them  to  know  others. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  ordinary  Englishman  on  the  Continent  exudes 
contempt  at  every  pore. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  not  the  superiority  of  the  English  the  foreigner 
disputes  ;  it  is  the  super-superiority. 

•  •  -  •  -  •  S 

The  English  are  in  a  condition  of  half-experience, 
which  is  even  more  dangerous  than  being  half-educated. 


“Truth”  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  7s.  for  3  months  j  Its.  for  6  months;  or  28s.  for  12 
months.  The  subscription  for  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  ( excepting  Canada)  is,  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months, 
I6s.  3d.  ;  12  months,  £1  12s.  6d.  To  Canada :  7s.  7d.  for  3 
months;  15s.  2d.  for  6  months;  £1  10s' td  for  12  months  All 
subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  cheques  and  P.O.O.s 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  “Truth"  Buildings, 
Carte  ret- street.  S.W.  The  Christmas  Number  is  an  extra 
publication.  Price  Is.,  exclusive  of  postage. 


In  England  we  accentuate  the  inequalities;  it  is 
excusable  for  the  rich  to  he  uncivil,  the  poor  are 
expected  to  be  servile. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  ill-treat  our  women  with  the  utmost  deference. 
****** 

“  This  is  my  revolution !  ”  cries  woman,  and  the 
authorities  endeavour  to  suppress  it  with  a  stomach- 
tube  ! 

•  ••«*! 

Woman  has  a  genius  for  suffering. 

****** 

This  is  the  age  here  of  rule-experts ;  the  condition 
is  fatal  to  originality. 

****** 

John  Bull  is  not  distinguishing  himself  as  a  bird; 
the  dodo  never  did  fly. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Pharisee  in  Piccadilly !  There  is  too  much 
religion  a  la  Ritz ;  too  much  of  the  religion  af  suppli¬ 
cation  ;  too  little  of  the  religion  of  sacrifice. 

According  to  the  Local  Government  Board  return  for 
the  week  ending  on  October  28,  there  were  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  paupers  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  London — a  decrease  of  five  thousand  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  being  relieved  amounts  to  a  nation  in  destitu¬ 
tion  !  Were  those  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in 
India,  Macedonia,  or  savage  South  Africa,  the  condition 
would  excite  the  utmost  sympathy  in  this  country ;  as 
they  are  in  London,  they  are  almost  unnoticed. 

W  •  •  •  • 

Death  from  starvation  is  comparatively  uncommon — - 
it  is  a  merciful  process  compared  with  “  death  from 
exposure,”  which  occurs  continually  in  London.  “  My 
death-bed,  the  Embankment,”  muttered  recently  a  poor 
woman  suffering  from  pneumonia.  She  had  been  for 
weeks  homeless  and  hopeless  in  the  streets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  said  the  Chinaman  will  stake  his  clothing  till 
he  has  none  left ;  “  then,  having  nothing,  he  is  driven 
out  by  his  companions,  who — if  it  is  winter — watch 
him  from  the  window  crouching  first  against  one 
corner  of  a  house  that  he  hopes  will  afford  some 
warmth,  then  against  another,  till  at  last  he  lies  down 
and  dies.”  There  are  hundreds  dying  in  much  the 
same  manner  in  our  midst. 

****** 

“Have  you  a  Government'?”  asked  the  Irishman  on 
landing  at  New  York;  adding  immediately,  “if  you 
have,  I’m  agin  it.”  “  Have  you  intelligence  ?  ”  in 
effect  asks  the  Englishman  of  all ;  “  if  you  have,  I  am 
against  you  ”  ! 

In  “  The  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  Written  by 
Herself” — just  republished  by  E'veleigh  Nash — occurs 
this  passage: — •“  Colonel  Berkeley  Craven  can  talk, 
which  is  not  considered  a  necessary  accomplishment 
in  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  ( 1810-1825 ).  There 
are,  in  fact,  various  kinds  of  gentlemen.  A  man  is  a 
gentleman,  according  to  Berkeley  Craven,  who  has  no 
visible  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  others  are  called, 
gentlemen  because  they  are  Lords ;  and  the  system  at 
White’s  Club,  the  members  of  which  are  all  gentlemen, 
of  course,  is  and  ever  lias  been  never  to  blackball  any* 
man  who  ties  a  good  knot  in  his  handkerchief,  keeps 
his  hands  out  of  his  breeches  pocket,  and  says  nothing.” 
At  that  time  conversation  was  cultivated  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  as  a 'fine  art. 

Conversation  has  improved  greatly  in  England  in 
recent  years,  for  most  people  here  are  now  engaged  in 
business  and  have  travelled  much.  The  brilliant  English 
conversationalists  of  the  past  prepared  their  subjects 
beforehand,  but  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  come  to 
the  drawing-room  and  dinner-table  with  the  mind  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  multitude  of  cares,  and  talk  without  effort. 


Coburg  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square.  Single  Rooms  (with  Lights, 
Attendance,  and  Baths)  8s.  (3  1.  hunch  5s.  “Coburg  Dinner 
7s,  6d.  Best  cooking  in  London. — Osborne  Anderson,  Manager. 
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In  former  times  the  witty  had  their  chroniclers,  who 
not  only  repeated  wThat  had  been  said,  but  recorded  the 
pick  of  conversation  in  books.  The  best  sayings  of 
to-day  seldom  travel  far  out  of  the  room  in  which  they 
have  been  uttered.  Conversation  now'  is  general ;  even 
so  recently  as  thirty  years  ago  the  most  prominent  Eng¬ 
lish  conversationalists  monopolised  attention  wherever 
they  were  present.  ‘They  indulged  in  reminiscences — a 
performance  which  would  not  be  tolerated  now — their 
long  stories  were  often  tedious,  and  their  replies  in 
argument  were  generally  bitter.  All  now  talk  more  or 
less  alike ;  the  laughter  is  continuous,  not  occasional ; 
bitterness  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the 
interchange  of  experience  and  thought  in  these  condi¬ 
tions  often  produces  impromptu  flashes  that  equal  any 
recorded  of  our  ancestors. — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly 
yours,  MABMAUMKE.  ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - 

EMIGRANTS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir, — -In  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst,  you  referred  to 
the  unfortunate  case  of  a  pensioner  who  had  emigrated 
to  Western  Australia.  As  I  was  acting  as  Emigration 
Commissioner  for  that  State  at .  the  time,  this  man 
applied  to  the  Western  Australian  Agency  for  assisted 
passages  for  himself  and  family;  and  as,  subsequently, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  in  Perth,  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two 
in  regard  to  this  case.  First  of  all,  no  “  illusory  state¬ 
ments  ”  were  made  to  him  by  myself  or  any  member  of 
the  agency  staff.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fully  informed 
of  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  might  await  him  in  *  emigrating  to  a  new 
country  like  Western  Australia.  It  is  true  we  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  securing  occasional  emplov- 
ment,  as  he  was  a  man  of  character  and  ability;  but  no 
guarantee  or  promise  of  any  kind  was,  or  could  be, 
given  him.  We  considered,  however,  that  as  he  would 
have  a  capital  of  over  £200,  from  the  commutation  of 
a  portion  of  his  pension,  and  10s.  6d.  per  week,  and  as 
he  intended  to  acquire  a  small  pig  and  poultry  farm, 
the  question  of  employment  was  only  incidental  and 
supplementary,  while  the  prospects  before  him  were 
in  the  main  excellent. 

On  his  arrival  in  Perth  he  was  so  keen  on  taking  a 
holding  at  once  that,  within  four  days,  he  accepted  an 
offer  made  to  him  by  a  local  estate  agent.  I  was  in 
Perth  at  the  time,  and  he  therefore  spoke  to  me  about 
the  offer  he  had  received,  I  advised  him  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  accept  it,  but  to  make  careful  inquiry  as  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  prospects  of  running- 
such  a  business  as  he  had  in  view.  He,  however,  was 
so  satisfied  with  the  “bargain,”  that  he  closed  with  it 
at  once.  It  turns  out  that,  in  so  doing,  'the  poor  fellow 
acted  unwisely,  and  his  venture  failed.  Naturally  one 
regrets  it,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  Western  Australian 
Agency  here  or  the  Government  in  the  State  is  in  any 
way  to  blame  for  the  misfortunes  that  overtook  him. 

I  am  the  more  interested  in  this  man’s  case  because 
it  illustrates  the  need,  so  far  as  military  emigrants  are 
concerned,  of  some  active  and  kindly  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  or  some  leading 
local  authorities,  in  dealing  with  settlers  of  this  class. 
Here  is  a  man  who,  apparently,  had  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  successful  settler,  and  yet,  very  largely 
through  the  want  of  a  strong  guiding  hand,  he  fails. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  as  to  the  openings 
in  Western  Australia  for  settlers,  it  surely  goes  without 
saying  that  a  country  with  a  territory  of  a  million 
square  miles,  with  enormous  undeveloped  resources, 
and  with  only  the  population  of  a  London  suburb, 
must  present  great  opportunities  to  capable  and  indus¬ 
trious  men.  The  Government  offers  free  homesteads 
and' cheap  land  in  the  outlying  agricultural  areas,  while 


Please  write  for  pamphlet  “  Winter  Wisdom,”  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Medical  Men  as  to  the  advantages  of  Gas  Fires,  post  free 
from  the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horseferry-road,  S.W. 


opportunities  of  employment  are  open  to  men  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  farm  service.  Expert  Government 
advisers  are  employed  to  assist  new  settlers,  and  the 
agricultural  bank  is  at  their  call  for  advances  on 
easy  and  generous  terms. 

What  is  needed,  of  course,  is  careful  and  energetic 
administration ;  and  the  criticism,  though — as  in  the 
instances  cited  In  your  recent  article — raised  for  party 
purposes,  should  have  its  uses  in  remedying  depart¬ 
mental  defects. — I  am,  yours-  faithfully, 

E.  T.  Scammell. 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  W.C. 

October  29,  1909. 

[Reference  is  made  to  this  letter  in  “  Entre  Nous.” — - 
Ed.] 


THE  LAW  SOCIETY  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

1  North  Country  Solicitor  ”  insists  upon  what 
I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  deny — namely, 
that  the  committee  members  are  familiar  with  the 
incidence  of  the  present  death  duties  and  taxes  upon 
their  clients’  land — or,  rather,  I  should  put  it,  their 
managing  clerks  are,  for  I  doubt  if  the  average  com¬ 
mittee-man  knows  as  much  of  the  working  of  the 
Finance  Acts  as  the  ornamental  guinea-pig  of  a  mining 
company  does  of  mining.  But  what  I  do  dispute,  Sir, 
is  that  the  Law  Society  are  either  qualified  or  called 
upon  to  lecture  the  present  Ministry  upon  how  the  taxes 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  this  country 
should  be  raised,  or  upon  the  desirability  of  a  separate 
assessment  of  “  site  value,”  or  the  selection  of  capital 
in  place  of  annual  value  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  or  the 
imposition  of  a  special  tax  on  undeveloped  land  or  on 
unrealised,  though  realisable,  “increment,”  or  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  new  taxes  conducing  to  the  increase  of 
unemployment,  etc.,  or  that  they  have  any  right  to 
saddle  their  society’s  funds  with  the  cost  of  issuing- 
reams  of  political  jeremiad- — compiled  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper — in  support 
of  the  cheap  conclusion  that  the  new  land  taxes  are 
“unfair  and  not  to  be  adopted.”  Let  “North  Country 
Solicitor  ”  kindly  read  the  reports  before  correcting 
me  and  hastily  assuming  that  they  rightly  “  discard 
the  political  aspect  ”  of  the-  Bill. 

The  cackle  of  certain  sacred  geese  did  once,  so  Livy 
chronicles,  save  the  situation  for  the  Roman  Republic. 
Possibly  the  Law  Society  fondly  imagine  that  their 
reports  are  rendering  a  similar  service  to  the  State. 
Let  me  assure  them  that  their  cackle  is  neither  sacred, 
nor  Roman,  nor  saving,  but  only  very  ordinary, 
anserine  cackle,  which  they  would  do  well  to  reserve  for 
the  delectation  of  their  own  village  green — somewhere 
off  Chancery-lane.  I  do  not  even  believe  that  disin¬ 
terested  zeal  for  the  community’s  welfare  or  for  that 
of  their  clients  has  prompted  these  outpourings,  but 
simply  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
landowners  and  the  wealthy.,  One  may  well  ask,  What 
is  the  Law  Society!  Discarding  the  ribald  definition — 
due,  I  fancy,  .to  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles — viz.,  “  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  solicitors  for  striking  one  another  off  the  rolls,” 
I  suggest  a  more  comprehensive  one  as  follows  :  The 
Law  Society  is  in  effect  its  council,  who,  by  a  system  of 
co-option,  re-elect  themselves  annually,  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  whole  body  of  solicitors  is  taxed  to  provide 
funds  to  entertain  and  play  with.  I  believe  all  the 
multitudinous  activities  of  the  council-  are  adequately 
embraced  in  these  words. — Your  obedient,  servant, 

F.  0,;  C. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Dixon’s  letter,  appearing  in 
the  current  issue  of  Truth;,  and  I  perceive  that  his 
statement  of  the  case  now  confirms  the  opinion  which* 
he  expressed  last  week— before  obtaining  any  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  question.  I  mention  this  because  I 
am  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Dixon  is  or  is  not  supposed 
to  have  approached  the  case-  with  a  mind  entirely  free 
from  prejudice. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  go  further  into 
the  matter  of  conversations  which  the  deceased  lady 
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may  have  had  with  certain  Christian  Scientists,  the 
one  who  is  dead  not  being  an  available  witness. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bed  sores,  referred  to  in 
my  first  letter,  appeared  for  the  first  time  while  the 
case  was  in  the  hands  of  Christian  Scientists ;  and, 
further,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  appeared 
earlier;  it  will  follow  that  Mr.  Dixon  must  'have  been 
misinformed  upon  this  point.  If  upon  one,  why  not 
upon  all? 

The  enclosed  statement,  which  has  been  handed  to 
me  by  the  deceased’s  husband,  deals  in  detail  with  the 
defence  submitted  by  Mr.  Dixon. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Dixon’s  letters  seem, 
to  convey  the  significant  intimation  that  Christian 
Scientists  may  be  unable  to  cure  cancer.  If  this 
indeed  be  so,  I  trust  that  they  will  never  profess  ability 
to  heal  in  such  cases. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  G.rE. 

[Enclosure.] 

I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Dixon’s  long  letter  in  Truth  of  the 
27th.  I  note  that  he  does  not  now  venture  to  deny  that  the 
Christian  Science  nurse  treated  the  "bed  <soresj  with  ointment  and 
other  medicaments.  The  rest  is  a 'tissue  of  misrepresentations. 
There  is  no  use  in  bandying  'Contradictions,  but  I  will  now  re¬ 
state,  once  and  for  all,  the  principal  facts  of  the  case,  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  make  an  affidavit,  and  bring 
witnesses,  with  names,  dates,  and  all  necessary  particulars. 
Repugnant  to  my  feelings  as  it  would  naturally  be  to  see  dragged 
into  publicity  the  most  painful  period  of  my  life,  I  will  endure 
it,  rather  than  truth  should  suffer. 

I  say,  then,  with  every  sense  of  responsibility,  that — 

1.  The  Christian  iScientiste  undertook  the  case  most  readily  and 
promptly,  without  a  suggestion  of  hesitation  of  any  sort,  much 
less  “  great  reluctance.”  They  began  the  same  day  the  doctors 
left.  There  was  absolutely  no  occasion  for  any  "entreaty.”  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  what-  iMr.  Dixon  means  by  his  innuendo 
about  "  some  circumstance®  surrounding  the  case,  which  made  the 
Christian  Scientists  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  under¬ 
taking  it.”  His  allusions  to  my  wife’s  previous  (long  previous) 
abortive  trials  of  Christian  Science  are  grossly  inaccurate  in  'them¬ 
selves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  case.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  hint,  in  reference  to  them,  was  uttered  while  the  Christian 
Scientists  were  in  the  house,  or  before,  to  my  knowledge.  This 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  their  having  any  sort  of  doubt ;  there 
is,  in  short,  no  evidence  of  it  whatever. 

2.  AH  the  Christian  Scientists  interested  in  the  case  were 
insistent  on  us  to  believe  thpy  could  cure  my  wife ;  this  assurance 
was  their  constant  theme,  at  first  at  any  rate.  I  am  amazed 
that  it  should  now  be  contested. 

3.  The  Christian  Science  fees  were :  Healer,  one  guinea ;  nurse 
(uncertificated),  two  guineas  per  week.  The  latter  was  engaged 
because  she  was  a  Christian  Scientist ;  the  responsible  duties  of 
a  fully  qualified  hospital  nurse,  I  understood,  were  not  required ; 
hut  I  do  not  personally  make  the  pecuniary  terms  a  matter  of 
complaint;  I  was  asked  for  the  facts  and  1  gave  them. 

4.  When  the  Christian  Scientists  took  over  the  .case  there  was 
no  sign  of  bed  sores.  Up  to  that  time  the  patient  had  been  very 
little  in  bed,  but  some  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards  (I  have 
the  exact  date)  their  presence  became  known  to  me  through  the 
revelations  of  the  “  ordinary  hospital  nurse,”  called  in,  be  it 
remarked,  at  the  Christian  Science  healer’s  request,  to  fill  a  gap 
of  a  few  days  when  a  Christian  iScience  nurse  was  not  available. 
“An  old  friend  of  the  family  was  nursing  the  case”  at  first,  as 
Mr.  Dixon  truly  says,  and,  indeed,  until  her  own  health  broke 
down;  but  what  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  is  that  she  was  also  an  ardent  Christian  'Scientist,  and  sent 
for  on  that  account.  It  is  indisputable,  therefore,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dixon’s  insinuations,  that  the  bed  sores  (which  so  largely 
increased  the  patient’s  sufferings  and  weakness)  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  under  Christian  Science  treatment.  This  fact  became  noised 
abroad  in  the  town  (not  by  any  wish  of  mine),  and  the  medical 
faculty  issued  a  warning.  I  do  not  care,  unless  compelled,  to 
he  more  precise,  hut  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  Christian 
Science  nurse  used  antiseptic  ointments  and  appliances,  specially 
purchased  at  the  chemists’  by  the  Christian.  Scientists  themselves, 
merely  “  to  prevent  the  wounds  sticking  to  the  sheet.” 

5.  The  Christian  Scientists  did  unquestionably  attribute  their 
failure  to  the  patient’s  “  want  of  faith.”  They  required  implicit 
faith,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  but  in  all  about  her. 
I  was  myself  soon  removed  from  regular  attendance,  because  my 
mental  attitude  was  not  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  sound,  though 
I  had  spent  very  many  hours  reading  Science  and  Health  to 
her,  and  backed  up  Christian  Science  in  eveiy  way  I  could.  All 
non-'Scientists  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  arms’  length. 
As  failure  became  apparent  the  talk  among  the  Scientists  was 
all  about  the  patient’s  lack  of  faith;  she  was  mentally  "flabby,” 
was  the  language  of  any  one  of  them.  I  can  produce  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  London  Christian  Science 
practitioners,  who  was  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  case,  in 
which  my  wife’s  alleged  want  of  confidence  in  her  healer  was 
given  as  a  cause  of  her  lack  of  progress  towards  recovery. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  a  note  covering  my  last  remittance  to 
the  healer  I  recognised  her  "good  intentions  and  brave  efforts.” 
They  were  evident  enough,  so  also  were  her  (and  her  colleagues’) 
over-weening  pretensions,  their  miserable  impotence,  and  their 
glaring  inconsistency. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

- *o« - - 

For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  32,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  <£1,100. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £133  6s.  5-|d. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week: 


Lady  Grant  . : . 

Major  F.  B.  Pearce.., 

A.  B.  P . 

A.  F  M.  S . ..... 

Simla  . . . 


£ 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 


s.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
5  0 
0  0 
1  0 


£  s.  d. 

J  H.  0 .  0  2  0 

A.  C.  D .  1  0  0 

Woolly, . 110 


Total  to  date...  148  15  5£ 


TRESS  BARRY  EUND. 


For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry’s 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to,  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 

Amount  required :  about  £275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £145  3s.  Od. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  ;week :  — 


£  s.  d. 

Major  Stanley 

Barry  .  20  0  0 

J.  H.  0 .  0  2  0 


£  a.  d. 

A.  C.  D.  . .  10  0 


Total  to  date...  166  5  0 


MAMMON. 

- K>« - 

A  SQUALL  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

SHAREHOLDERS  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Railway  may  be  excused  if  they  went  about 
with  long  faces  after  getting  the  report  of  the 
directors  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30 
last.  It  is  not  pleasant  after  receiving  for  five 

years  without  intermission  a  regular  dividend  of  7  per 
cent,  to  have  your  allowance  summarily  cut  down 
to  5.  But  a  curtailment  had  so  long  been  foreshadowed 
that  it  could  have  been  borne  with  a  certain  amount 
of  resignation  had  evidence  been  forthcoming  to  show 
that  the  reduction  of  2  per  cent,  was  a  merely  tem¬ 
porary  cut.”  Instead  of  that  the  report  upon  a  close 
examination  shows  that  the  company  has  had  to  strain 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  just  as  much  as  a  year  ago  it  had  to 
strain  to  maintain  7  per  cent.  For  the  year  1907-8 
the  board  to  make  up  the  dividend  took  £89,600  from 
the  guarantee  fund  handed  over  b;y  the  Bahia  Blanca 
Company  when  that  railway  was  leased,  besides  which 
it  charged  nothing  to  working  expenses  on  account  of 
“special  renewals,”  against  £127,600  in  1906-7.  On  the 
present  occasion,  in  order  to  pay  only  5  per  cent, 
against  7  per  cent,  on  Pacific  Ordinary,  and  5  per  cent, 
against  6  per  cent,  on  Argentine  Great  Western  Pre¬ 
ferred  and  Ordinary,  it  has  again  been  necessary  to  take 
£89,000  from  reserves  (this  time  it  is  the  General 
Reserve  that  has  been  drawn  upon),  while,  for  the  second 
year  in  succession  nothing  has  been  credited  >  to 
“  special  renewals.” 

The  reason  for  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  is;  to 
he  found  almost  entirely  in  the  prodigality  with  which 
the  company  has  added  to  its  capital  obligations.  In 
the  matter  of  gross  receipts  the  line  did  well  enough. 
The  takings  amounted  to  £4,134,000,  an  increase  of 
£479,000.  The  addition  to  the  train  mileage  was  14  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  increase  in  receipts  was  13  per 
cent.,  there  is  no  real  fault  to  be  found  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  earning  capacity.  The  amount  included  in 
gross  revenue  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  materials  was  again  very  large,  being 
£478,000,  as  compared  with  £506,700,  though  accepting 
the  Chairman’s  •  statement  that  such  goods  are  carried 
at  bare  cost,  these  figures  need  not  give  alarm.  Working 
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expenses  at  £2,576,000  accounted  for  £275,000  more. 
The  ratio  came  out  at  62.30,  or  only  a  trifle  less  than 
a  year  ago,  a  circumstance  which  is  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ing.  It  is,  however,  when  we  get  down  to  fixed  charges 
that  we  discover  where  the  money  has  been  sunk. 
Altogether,  the  increased  amount  required  for  interest 
on  the  Pacific’s  own  debenture  stocks,  and  the  stocks  of 
subsidiary  lines  which  it  guarantees,  was  no  less  than 
£177,600.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  Ordinary  capital 
ranking  for  dividend  showed  a  very  substantial  increase, 
£87,500  more  being  wanted  to  pay  interest  on  the 
£3,000,000  of  Pacific  1911  shares  alone.  Hence,  after 
drawing  upon  reserves  and  reducing  dividend’s  as  men¬ 
tioned,  the  company  after  bringing  in  £26,400  less,  is 
able  to  carry  forward  only  the  meagre  balance  of 
£12,200. 

But  the  dismal  story  is  not  yet  exhausted.  What 
is  the  outlook  for  the  current  year?  The  company  to 
begin  with  will  have  to  face  a  big  increase  in  the  fixed 
charges.  Including  the  extra  amounts  upon  its  own 
debentures  and  those  of  its  tributaries,  and  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  5  per  cent.  1911  shares  will  call 
for  £150,000,  against  £87,500,  the  company,  so  far  as 
I  have  'been  able  to  calculate,  will  need  an  addition 
of  not  less  than  £300,000  in  net  revenue  if  it  is  going 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  for  1909-10  without  again  taking 
money  from  reserve..  I  say  not  less  than  £300,000, 
because  further  capital  is  to  be  issued,  the  report 
announcing  that  powers  are  to  be  taken  to  issue  a 
further  £1,000,000  of  Bahia  Blanca  and  North-Western 
guaranteed  shares.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly  the 
company  earned  last  year  on  the  basis  of  its  existing 
capital  barely  1  per  cent. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  I  lay  undue  emphasis  upon 
this  startling  fact  let  me  add  at  once  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  new  capital  has  not  vet  been  given  a  chance 
to  become  revenue  earning.  The  line  is  still  to  some 
extent  in  the  making,  and  while  the  present  mileage,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  shows  an  addition  of  227, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  the  actual  amount  of  track  that- 
may  still  be.  regarded  a,s  new  is,  of  course,  very  much 
greater.  Still  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  minimise  the 
size  of  the  hill  the  company  must  climb.  To  earn  an 
additional  £300,000  net  revenue  will  require,  I  suppose, 
not  less  than  £600,000  more  in  gross  receipts.  To  date 
since  July  1  the  traffic  returns  at  a  total  of  £1,115,000 
suow  a  decrease  of  £31,000,  and,  while  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  a  substantial  improvement,  this  is  certainly 
not  a  good  start.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  that  a  further  “  cut  ”  in  the  Buenos 
ja}io->  and  Pacific  dividend  will  have  to  be  made  next 
year,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  slump  in  the  stock  is 
not  at  an  end  yet. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  PETROLEUM. 

The  reticence  of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum 
Corporation  and  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company  in 
regard  to  the  statements  which  I  have  recently  pub¬ 
lished  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  was  suggested  the 
other  day  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts 
could  be  given.  If  so,  why  is  it  not  forthcoming  ?  By 
means  of  inquiries  “  in  very  well-informed  quarters,” 
the  Financial  Times  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
exact  position,  but  “  we  have  not,”  it  adds,  “entirely, 
succeeded  in  this  attempt.”  However,  my  contem¬ 
porary  was  told  that  the  rumours  of  pending  litigation 
between  the  companies  are  incorrect,  also  that  the 
Petroleum  Corporation  lias  made  no  complaint  with 
reference  to  its  purchase  from  the  Nigeria  Investment 
Company  for  £125,000  of  what  proved  to  be  a  practi¬ 
cally  worthless  Southern  Nigerian  oil  licence  The 
corporation  is,  of  course,  an  off-shoot  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Higgins  is  chairman  of  both.  I  am 
not  aware  that  anybody  has  said  that  litigation  between 
the  two  concerns  is  actually  pending.  What  has  been 
urged  m  Tkuth  is  that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  the  directors  of  the  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  ought  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking  action 
for  the  rescission  of  the  contract  with  the  Nigeria  Invest¬ 
ment  Company.  It  may  be  that  the  corporation  has 
not  yet  made  any  complaint  in  its  corporate  capacity, 


but  I  should  be  very  much  astonished  to  learn  that 
Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith,  Mr.  C.  H.  IL.  Moseley,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Neville  are  one  and  all  quite  satisfied  with 
the  extraordinary  and  disastrous  deal  in  question.  I  have 
previously  contended  that  the  Nigeria  Investment 
Company  never  legally  held  the  oil  mining  rights  which 
it  sold  for  £125,000.  The  reply  now  made  is  that 
although  it  did  not  hold  the  licence  in  its  own  name,  it 

held  valuable  assets  in  the  names  of  subsidiary  con¬ 
cerns.  But  the  prospectus  of  the  British  Colonial 
Petroleum  Corporation  gave  no  indication  whatever 
thai.  tais  was  the  state  of  the  case,  the  representation 
being  that  the  licence  was  being  purchased  directly 
from  the  Investment  Company. 

Moreover,  from  the  Southern  Nigerian  Mining  (Oil) 
Regulations,  1907,  it  appears  to  be  quite  impossible  for 
any  company  to  hold  any  valid  mining  rights  in  the 
colony  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Government.  Can 
it  be  shown  that  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company  ever 
obtained  this  concurrence?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
the  fact,  that  in  December  last,  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  prospectus  of  the  British  Colonial 
Petroleum  Corporation,  the  Colonial  Office  informed  the 
directors  that  the  Southern  Nigerian  Government  had 
never  recognised  the  Nigeria.  Investment  Company  as 
the  possessors  of  any  legal  mining  rights  in  the  colony? 

I  have  asked  this  question  before,  and  I  imagine  that  a 
denial  would  have  been  given  if  a  denial  were  possible. 
The  Financial  Times  very  forcibly  remarks  that  “the 
case  for  the  companies  ”  which  it  presents  as  the  result 
of  its  inquiries  by  no  means  clears  up  all  the  points 
that  have  been  raised.  Por  instance,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  omission  to  mention  in  the  prospectus 
that  the  licence  for  which  £125,000  was  being  paid  had 
only  seven  months  to  run.  My  contemporary  also  asks, 
‘.What  will  he  the  position  of  the  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  no  fresh  licence  being  grafited  to  it? 
What  are  its  available  assets,  and  what  prospect  in  that 
case. would  there  be  for  its  shareholders?”  These  are 
pertinent  questions,  but  it  is  likewise  worth  while  to  * 
consider  what  will  be  the  position,  even  if  a  licence  for 
a  new  area  is  eventually  obtained.  The  capital  of  the 
Corporation  is  £200,000,  and  out  of  this  £125,000— 
£25,000  in  cash,  and  £100,000  in  shares — went  to 
the  Nigeria  Investment  Company  for  the  purehaseof  a 
licence,  which  expired  last  July,  over  an  area  which  it 
is  now  acknowledged  did  not  contain  oil  in  payable 
quantities.  Mr.  Higgins  lately  stated  that,  including 
uncalled  capital,  the  company  now  has  £27,000  in  cash. 
To  commence  operations  over  again  in  another  part  of  the 
country  with  this  slender  capital,  even  supposing  all  of 
it  is  actually  available,  scarcely  seems  a  promising 
proposition.  The  Financial  Times  suggests  to  the 
directors  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  an  official 
statement  should  be  issued  promptly  to  the  shareholders 
and  the  press.  It  certainly  is. 

THE  SPIEGEL  SYSTEM. 

A  few  weeks,  ago  I  mentioned  that  the  shady  bucket- 
shop  long  carried  on  by  Arthur  Lincoln  Spiegel  under 
the  alias  of  Eastwood  and  Co.,  at  76,  Bishopso-ate- 
street  Within,  had  been  transferred  to  a  company  regis¬ 
tered  as  R.  Eastwood  and  Co.,  Limited.  My  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  the  nominal  change  in  the  proprietorship 
would  not  involve  any  real  change  in  the  character 
of  the  business  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  I  have  since  received.  One  comes  from 
a  customer  who  was  beguiled  into  the  “three  monthly 
account  method  of  operating,”  which  is  a  favourite 
device  of  the  fraternity  to  which  Spiegel  belongs.  A 
sum  of  £120  was  forwarded  by  the  customer  as  three 
per  cent,  cover  on  £4,000  of  Brighton  “A”  stock,  the 
opening  price  being  89|.  No  chance  of  taking  a  profit 
occurred  during  the  period  of  the  account,  and  in  the 
absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary  the  transaction 
should  have  been  closed  automatically  on  the  last  day, 
September  13.  This  is  clearly  implied,  though  not 
specifically  stated,  in  Eastwood  s  “  terms  of  business. ” 
Instead  of  closing,  however,  the  firm  wrote  that  they 
had  renewed  the  account  for  another  three  months,  and 
sent  a  -statement  in  which  the  price  of  the  stock  on 
September  13.  was  given  as  89|,  the  exact  figure  at 
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which  it  had  been  opened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
business  was  done  in  Brighton  “  A’s  ”  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13  at  90^-91,  but,  of  course,  the  bucket-shop 
took  the  lowest  quotation.  The  statement  further 
showed  that  the  customer’s  deposit  of  £120'  had  been 
reduced  to  £84  3s.,  by  the  firm's  charge  of  £35  17s. 
for  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  amount  of  his  purchase.  This  charge,  I  may  say, 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  “  terms  of  business,” 
though  probably  not  one  customer  in  a  hundred  under¬ 
stands  beforehand  how  the  interest  will  mount  up  in 
such  a  transaction.  The  letter  from  Eastwood  and 
Co.  concluded  with  a  request  for  the  remittance  of  the 
£35  17s.  to  restore  the  “  cover  ”  to  the  original  amount 
of  £120.  Instead  of  remitting  more  money  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  holding  that  the  account  should  have  been 
closed  on  September  13,  wired  for  the  £84  3s.  admitted 
to  be  due  to  him  on  that  date.  Eastwood  and  Co. 
replied  that  they  had  carried  over  the  stock  because 
they  “  presumed  ”  he  desired  this.  In  response  to 
another  wire,  however,  they  sent  him  a  fresh  state¬ 
ment  showing  that  his  Brighton  “A’s”  were  closed  on 
‘September  16  at  88f .  The  fall  in  the  price  meant  a.  loss 
of  £45,  and  with  the  addition  of  £1  3s.  7d.  for  three 
days’  interest,  the  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
the  customer  out  of  his  original  £120  was  thereby 
reduced  to  £37  19s.  5d.  “We  shall  be  glad,”  East- 
wood  and  Co.  wrote,  “  to  send  you  the  balance  in  your 
favour  on  hearing  from  you,  though  it  is  not  yet  due.” 
The  customer  thereupon  applied  for  the  £37  19s.  5d. 
thus  offered.  With  characteristic  effrontery  East- 
wood  and  Co.  then  wrote:  “Your  account  is  not  yet 
due,  but-  when  it  is  we  will  forward  whatever  you  are 
entitled  to.”  For  the  sake  of  the  customer  I  hope 
they  will,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  he  gets  that 
£37  19s.  5d.  on  December  12  he  will  be  more  fortunate 
than  other  correspondents  of  mine  who  have  been 
vainly  trying  to  obtain  from  R.  Eas.twood  and.  Co., 
Limited,,  a  settlement  of  accounts  already  long  overdue. 
“Heads  we  win,  tails  you  lose,”  is  evidently  still — as 
it  has  long  been — the  plan  on  which  this  bucket-shop 
conducts  its  gambles  with  the  public. 

A  worthy  brother  of  A.  L  Spiegel,  named  Lawrence 
Gustav  Spiegel,  carries  on  a  similar  business  on  the 
same  lines  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  “A.  Lawrence 
and  Co.,”  at  38,  Great  St.  Llelen’s,  E.C. —  a  new  address 
to  which  he  has  removed  since  my  last  reference  to  him. 
Recently  a  gentleman  who  had  opened  an  account  with 
“  A.  Lawrence  and  Co.”  received  a  statement  showing 
a  balance  against  him  of  £5  2s.,  instead  of  the  balance 
of  £4  18s.  in  his  favour  to  which  he  was  really  entitled. 
He  called  upon  the  firm,  who  expressed  regret  at 
having  made  a  mistake,  and  promised  to  send  on  a 
corrected  statement  with  a  cheque  for  the  £4  18s.  the 
same  evening.  The  corrected  statement  was  duly 
received,  hut  not  the  cheque,  “  A.  Lawrence  and  Co.” 
intimating  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  American 
market  they  would  prefer  to  hold  the  small  credit 
balance!  Whatever  the  state  of  the  market  may  be, 
and  whatever  the  amount  involved,  “A.  Lawrence  and 
Co.”  always  “prefer  to  hold”  money  due  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  not  long  ago  I  gave  particulars  of  a  .case 
in  which  they  exhibited  this  preference  by  welshing  a 
lady  out  of  a  sum  of  £218. 


ROUND  THE  MARIxETS. 

Mild  Rally  in  Prices— But  Speculative  Enthusiasm 
Scotched— Yankee  Market  an  Exception — The  House 
Still  Governed  by  Monetary  Developments. 

Having  got  over  the  first  shock  given  by  a  five  per 
cent.  Bank  Rate  the  Stock  Markets  last  week  showed 
a  tendency  towards  recovery.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
that  permeated  the  Bouse  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  has 
departed,  and  now  that  carry-over  operations  involve 
contangoes  of  from  5^  to  7  per  cent.— and  occasionally 
more — it  will  need  the'  disclosure  of*  very  positive 
“bull”  points  to  bring  about  a  speculative  revival. 
But  after  the  violent  liquidation  that  had  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  it  did  not  require  much  to  cause  some  rebound 
in  prices,  and  the  signal  was  given  at  the  beginning 


of  the  week  when  it  was  found  that  the  expected  riso 
in  the  Berlin  Bank  Rate  had  not  been  made.  From 
now  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
likely  to  be  governed  very  strictly  by  developments  in 
the  Money  Market.  So  far  the  results  attending  the 
increase  in  our  Bank  Bate  to  5  per  cent,  have  not  been 
all  that  was  expected.  Last  week’s  return  of  the  Bank 
of  England  showed  a  small  further  drop  in  the  reserve, 
the  total  declining  below  £22,000,000.  It  is:  true  that 
the  Threadneedle-street  establishment  is  securing  the 
arrivals  of  bar  gold  in  the  open  market,  while  the  drain 
to  Brazil  has  been  diverted  from  London  to  New.  York, 
and  the  outflow  to  Egypt  has  practically  ceased,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cessation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  deferment.  But  the  unsatisfactory  feature  is  that 
five  per  cent.,  while  it  has  turned  the  exchanges  in 
our  favour,  has  not  screwed  them  up  to  a  point  at 
which  gold  has  actually  been  attracted  here,  either 
from  the  Continent  or  from  America.  Saturday’s 
return  of  the  New  York  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
was  a  puzzle.  Instead  of  the  loans  and  discounts 
being  increased  by  the  reshipment  of  stocks  from 
London  to  the  other  side,  there  avhs  actually  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease.  It  suggests  that  the  reduction  of 
American  finance  paper  cared  for  by  London  institu¬ 
tions  has  not  been  anything  like  what  the  market  bad 
been  led  to  expect.  The  reduction  shown  in  loans  at 
New  York  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  serious  effort 
on  the  part  of  Wall  Street  to  lighten  its  own  commit¬ 
ments  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  “  hull  ”  campaign  in 
Yankees  seems  to  have  been  started  afresh.  In  all  the 
circumstances  it  remains  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  a  5  per  cent.  Bank  Rate  will  suffice  to  check 
American  borrowings  here,  and  to  enable  the  bank  to 
sufficiently  replenish  its  reserves.  The  question  cannot 
be  answered  off-hand,  but  developments  will  need  to 
be  closelv  watched.  Meanwhile,  the  central  establish- 
ment  has  adopted  the  course  (necessary  as  a  corollary 
to  its  action  in  advancing  its  discount  rate)  of  absorbing 
all  surplus  stocks'  of  credit  in  Lombard-street.  This  is- 
forcing  open  market  rates  of  discount  up  to  a  level 
more  closely  approximating  to  the  official  minimum 
than  was  the  case  when  the  advance  was  first  made, 
and  so  far  as  can  he  seen  the  prospect  is  for  a  period 
of  comparative  stringency  from  now  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Canadian  Railway  Statements — The  Canadian  Pacific’s 
Remarkable  Progress] 

Holders  of  Canadian  Pacifies  were  pleaded,  as  they 
had  reason  to  be,  with  the  revenue  statement  for  the 
month  of  September.  Gross  earnings  amounted  to 
$8,323,000,  an  advance  of  $1,931,000.  This  was  equal 
to  as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  though  the  growth  in  the 
mileage  was  little  more  than  3  per  cent.  Working 
expenses,  at  $4,891,000,  showed  the  moderate  advance 
of  $614,000,  its  ratio  to  receipts  coming  out  at  only 
58  76  per  cent,,  which  compares  with  between  65  and 
66  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1908  and 
1907.  Net  receipts,  at  $3,432,000,  show  an  advance 
of  $1,317,000.  For  the  three  months  for  which  the 
gross  and  net  figures  are  now  available  the  receipts 
increased  $3,819,000,  contrasting  with  a  falling  off  of 
$1,456,000  in  the  corresponding  period;  while  net  earn¬ 
ings  have  increased  by  $1,908,000,  as  compared  with  a 
decline  of  $260,000  a  year  ago.  Another  very  fine 
statement  is  promised  for  the  past  month,  seeing  that 
gross  receipts  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  October  have 
expanded  by  $5,201,000,  as  compared  with  a  falling  off 
of  $1,095,000  to  the  same  date  last  year.  These  figures 
abundantly  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  North-West  has 
now  obliterated  the  traces  left  by  the  stringency  that 
followed  the  American  panic,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress  it  should  not  be  very  long  before  the  company 
makes  up  the  surplus  margin  protecting  the  7  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  Common  stock  to  what  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago,  despite  the  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  now  ranking. 

The  Grand  Trunk  for  September  shows  up  better 
than  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  months,  though  the 
figures  are  not  in  themselves  particularly  noteworthy, 
Gross  receipts  for  the  month  showed  an  advance  ofi 
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£85,000,  of  which  £60,500  was  absorbed  in  additional 
working  costs,  the  net  gain  being  £24,500.  This  raises 
the  increase  in  net  revenue  for  the  three  months  to 
£35,400.  As  the  advance  in  gross  receipts  was  no  less 
than  £201,400,  my  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  my  prediction  of  a  few  months  ago  about  the 
need  for  putting  back  money  into  the  line  that  was 
taken  out  a  year  ago  has  been  justified.  Trunks  at  the 
end  of  last  week  rallied  a  little  on  “bear”  covering, 
but  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  company’s  finan¬ 
cial  position  still  make  it  advisable  to  leave  the  junior 
issues  alone. 

Some  highly  satisfactory  figures  were  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “  Soo  ”  line,  or,  to  give  the  company  its  full 
title,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Railway.  This  company,  as  many  of  my  readers  are  aware 
from  being  shareholders,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  holds  a  big  interest  in  the 
“  Soo.”  Gross  receipts  in  the  past  financial  year  showed 
an  advance  of  $1,160,000,  while  working  expenses  were 
reduced  $115,600.  After  paying  7  per  cent,  on  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  Common,  and 
setting  aside  $350,000  for  betterments,  the  “  Soo  ” 
carries  forward  the  big  total  of  $7,240,000.  The  “Soo  ” 
has  recently  acquired -control  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railway,  which  deal  secures  to  it,  for  ninety-nine  years 
at  least,  entry  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  while  an 
understanding  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  by  which  through  trains  now  run  from  the 
“Soo”  system  to  North  Pacific  coast  points.  With  the 
fresh  construction  work  which  is  now  approaching  com¬ 
pletion,  the  “  Soo  ”  line  will  shortly  possess  the  most 
direct  route  between  Chicago  and  Duluth. 

Renewed  “Bull”  Activity  in  Americans — The  Steel 
Trust’s  Quarterly  Statement — Dividend  Raised  to  a 
Four  per  Cent.  Basis, 

The  American  market  last  week  appeared  to  be 
getting  over  the  chill  administered  by  recent  rises  in 
-European  money  rates.  The  speculative  energies  of 
Wall  Street  are  about  as  hard  to  keep  down  as  a  Jack- 
in-the-box,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  prices  were 
soaring  just  as  merrily  as  though  the  financial  horizon 
was  cloudless.  Copper  shares  were  twisted  up  on  a 
revival  of  the  old  story  about  a  world-wide  combina,- 
tion  of  copper  producers.  There  is  probably  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  rumour,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it 
has  again  been  trotted  out  only  serves  to  emphasise 
afresh  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions  ruling 
in  the  Copper  market. 

The  feature  of  the  week  was  the  publication  of  the 
longdooked-for  revenue  statement  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  respect  of  the  September  quarter. 
This  gigantic  undertaking  has  admittedly  done  very 
well  in  the  period,  though  the  figures  by  no  means 
came  up  to  the  most  sanguine  predictions  of  the 
market.  The  net  earnings  (by  which  is  meant  the 
balance  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  cost 
of  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  of  plants, 
employees’  bonus  funds,  and  interest  on  bonds  and 
fixed  charges  of  subsidiary  companies)  amounted  to 
$38,247,000.  After  paying  the  corporation’s  own  fixed 
charges,  also  interest  for  the  quarter  at  the  usual  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  (requiring 
$6,305,000)  and  a  quarterly  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  3  per  cent,  last  time, 
upon  the  Ordinary  shares  (which  requires  $5,083,000 
or  $1,270,000  additional),  there  is  a  surplus  left  of 
$12,155,000.  Of  this  $10,000,000  is  appropriated,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  year  1907,  on  account  of  ex¬ 
penditures  made  and  to  be  made  on  authorised  appro¬ 
priations  for  additional  property,  new  plants,  general 
construction  work,  and  the  discharge  of  sundry  capital 


In  a  Smoking  Room  most  men  are  frequently  seen  smoking 
different  brands  of  Cigarettes.  Usually  you  hear  “Try  mine, 
old  man.’’  “Thanks.”  Not  so  with  the  man  who  has  in  his 
case  Locicyer’s  “  Palm  Brand  ”  Virginia  Cigarettes.  He 
knows  he  has  the  best  and  keeps  to  it.  All  high-class  Tobacco¬ 
nists  sell  them  at  10  for  6|d.  20  for  1/1.  100  for  5/4. 


obligations.  The  results  are  conveniently  set  out 
below :  — 


Quarter  Ended 

Net 

Surplug  after 

Unfilled 

Earnings. 

Dividends. 

Orders. 

1909. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Tons. 

September  30 . 

38,247,000 

29  340,000 
22,021,000 

12,155,000 

5,894,000 

3,027,0j0 

4,797  000 
4,058,000 
3,542,000 

.Tune  30  . 

March  31 . . 

1908. 

September  30 . 

27,-106. 000 

r  nrrn 

3,422,000 

The  increase  in  the  unfilled  orders,  while  good  enough, 
is  not  particularly  remarkable ;  at  any  rate  that  is  the 
impression  left  with  the  critic  after  all  that  has  been 
said  about  phenomenal  results.  Why  Steel  Common 
should  have  been  rushed  up  in  the  course  of  the  year 
from  42  to  over  90  remains  a  mystery.  True  the 
dividend  has  been  increased,  but  4  per  cent,  in  itself 
does  not  justify  anything  like  the  existing  price,  having 
regard  to  the  great  ups  and  downs  to  which  the  profits 
of  such  a  business  are  liable.  The  Corporation’s  net 
earnings  for  the  current  year  will  not  in  all  probability 
come  up  to  the  level  of  the  trade  boom  years  of  either 
1906  or  1907.  Here  are  the  net  results  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  each  of  the  last  four  years:  — 

Nine  Months. 

1909  . $90,508,000 

1908  .  65,601,000 

1907  ... .  128,430,000 

1906  .  114,874,000 

Yet  Steel  Common,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  touched 
97§  and  is  still  quoted  at  well  over  90,  never  during 
the  record  years  of  1906  or  1907  got  over  52. 

Paraguay  Central’s  Troubles — Progress  Checked  by 
Hrun  Rate  of  Exchange— The  Slump  in  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  Bonds — An  Ominous  Outlook. 

They  are  not  over-burdened  with  gold  in  the  South 
American  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Last  year  to  June  30 
there  was  a  premium  upon  the  yellow  metal  in  that 
country  of  1,622  per  cent.,  which  was  a  trifle  more  than 
in  1907-8,  when  the  premium  was  1,288  per  cent.  This 
may  suggest  a  condition  of  Arcadian  simplicity  in  the 
habits  of  the  Paraguayans,  but  it  has  an  unpleasant 
meaning  for  the  foreign  capitalist.  The  Paraguay 
Central  Railway,  for  instance,  earned  in  currency  gross 
receipts  of  $6,305,000,  an  increase  of  $737,000,  but  the 
amount  when  converted  into  sterling  was  only  £77*, 400, 
or  some  £8,760  less  than  in  the  preceding  period. 
Economy  was  exercised  in  working  expenditure,  but 
the  net  revenue  of  £32,400  was  still  £3,100  less  than 
the  twelvemonth  previous,  despite  the  big  growth  in 
gross  receipts. 

Interest  on  the  Prior  Lien  Debenture  stock  required 
£19,200,  and,  after  meeting  this  and  the  loss  on 
exchange,  the  available  balance,  not  including  the 
balance  of  £22,200  brought  in,  was  £19,200.  This 
would  have  sufficed  to  pay  about  1^  per  cent,  on  the 
Five  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock,  or  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  hut  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  company’s  finances 
it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  keep  the  money  in  hand. 
Accordingly,  £10,000  is  put  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
reserve  fund,  and  the  balance  is  added  to  the  carry-for¬ 
ward.  The  action  of  the  board  is  easily  understood. 
It  is  carrying  out  an -ambitious  policy  of  extension,  the 
ultimate  object  being  to  link  up  the  Paraguay  Central 
with  the  Argentine  systems,  and  as  the  programme 
includes  the  changing  of  the  gauge,  some  further  big- 
capital  outlays  are  foreshadowed,  the  advantages  of 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  show  immediately.  Allow¬ 
ing  also  for  the  continued  very  high  exchange  and  the 
unsettled  political  conditions  (Paraguay  being  at  the 
present  time  under  martial  law),  the  directors  would 
have  been  rash  had  they  distributed  the  surplus  this 
year.  Evidently  they  foresee  that  it  will  need  all  their 
energies  in  the  current  period  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  the  Prior  Lien  debenture-holders,  the  requirements  of 
whom  will  call  for  about  £15,000  more  than  in  the  year 
1908-9. 

There  has  during  the  week  been  a  very  sharp  drop 
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in  the  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway, 
which  cam©  down  to  45.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in 
Truth  of  September  8,  when  the  price  was  57,  or 
twelve  points  higher  than  it  now  stands,  I  urged  holders 
to  sell,  stating  that  on  information  gained  from  one  who 
had  just  come  back  from  Ecuador  the  line  was  in  a 
lamentable  state,  and  that  under  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  the  outlook  for  the  company  was  extremely 
dubious.  A  few  weeks  after,  a  rumour  was  put  about 
by  interested  parties  that  Ecuador  was  arranging  a 
loan  with  a  Continental  syndicate,  and  that  the  scheme 
involved  the  redemption  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  bonds 
at  110  per  cent,  in  order  that  the  Customs  revenue, 
now  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  railway  bondholders, 
could  be  set  free.  Guayaquils  were  promptly  gingered 
up,  some  misguided  people  paying  as  much  as  64  for 
them.  I  dealt  with  the  loan  canard  in  suitable  terms 
in  an  article  that  appeared  on  September  22.  In  the 
course  of  this  I  laid  stress  upon  the  delay  that  had 
occurred  in  the  notification  by  the  Ecuador  Government 
to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  in  London  of 
the  dispatch  of  the  usual  remittance  for  the  service  of 
the  bonds. 

The  delay  still  continues,  and  the  position  looks 
decidedly  bad.  Let  the  Ecuador  Government  break 
faith  with  the  bond-holders  and  what  becomes  of  the 
latters’  interest?  It  is  not  provided  for  out  of  the 
receipts  of  the  railway,  which,  if  my  information  be 
correct,  is  about  as  farcical  an  undertaking  as  could 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has  been  described 
as  two  streaks  of  rust.  Would-be  travellers  have  been 
known  to  wait  best  part  of  a  week  before  a  train  puts 
in  an  appearance,  and  the  trains  that  do  run  frequently 
leave  the  metals.  The  company  has  scarcely  any  rolling 
stock,  and  the  delays  in  the  transit  of  goods  are  such 
that  many  of  the  merchants  still  prefer  mules  as  a  means 
of  transport.  It  is  a  line  abounding  in  sharp  curves 
and  steep  gradients,  all  of  which,  of  course,  add  to  the 
difficulties  and  expense  of  working;  while,  quite  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  very  high  price  of  coal 
is  an  unavoidable  drawback  of  importance,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  next  coupon  upon  the  bonds  is  not  due  until 
January  1,  but  the  failure  of  the  Ecuador  Government 
to  send  along  the  periodical  remittances  looks  ominous, 
and  I  am  afraid  those  who  have  neglected  to  realise 
their  holdings  will  have  further  cause  yet  to  regret  their 
action — or  inaction. 

Mines  —  A  General  Recovery  —  Rhodesian  Factors  — 

Eldorados  and  Bankets — A  Couple  of  Promising 

West  Africans. 

In  the  Mining  markets,  as  elsewhere,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  in  favour  of  holders  of  shares  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  general  tone  has  been  more  cheerful. 
The  recent  depression,  as  I  observed  in  my  last  notes, 
was  overdone,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  Settle¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  go  through  without  a.ny  serious 
financial  difficulty  “  bears  ”  hastened  to  repurchase, 
and  thereby  started  prices  on  the  up  grade  once  again. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  past  week  there  was  further 
liquidation  here  and  there,  and  the  possibility  of  more 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Settlement  tended 
to  keep  the  fresh  speculative  demand  on  a  rather 
limited  scale,  but  the  end  of  the  week  found  several 
sections  in  good  fettle,  and  market  men  were  talking, 
in  optimistic  fashion  of  the  outlook,  more  particularly 
in  respect  of  Rhodesians. 

The  receipt  of  one  or  two  favourable  cables  coincided 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Settlement  and  gave  Rhode¬ 
sians  another  fillip.  Besides  satisfactory  news  as  to 
developments  on  the  New-Found  Out  claims  belonging 
to  the  Enterprise  Company,  reports  have  been  received 
of  fresh  banket  finds  in  Rhodesia  and  have  revived 
speculative  interest  in  this  market.  The  opinion  is 
fairly  generally  held  that  this  section  offers  better 
chances  for  the  speculator  at  present  than  the  Kaffir 
market,  since  the  labour  position  tends  to  keep  the 
public  out  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
renewed  Rhodesian  enthusiasm  will  not  lead  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  shake-out.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
believed  that  despite  the  liquidation  of  “  bull  ”  accounts 


which  knocked  prices  down  the  week  before  last,  there 
is  still  a  fair  sized  “  bull  ”  position  in  the  Rhodesian 
market,  and  taking  into  consideration  also  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  some  of  the  “  weak  ”  stock  recently  taken 
over  being  marketed  on  a  moderate  rally  in  prices, 
cautious  operators  are  disinclined  to  go  in  to  any  extent. 
The  doubting  Thomases  may  be  proved  wrong,  but  it 
is  usually  some  time  before  a  market  really  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  heavy  liquidation  such  as  was 
experienced  recently,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  intrinsic  values,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
Rhodesian  shares,  there  is,  of  course,  the  more  need 
for  caution. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  comparative 
quietness  of  Eldorados  and  Bankets,  while  other 
Rhodesian  shares  have  been  moving  up  and  down  freely. 
The  Banket  report  created  a  favourable  impression,  in 
view  of  the  strong  financial  position  disclosed,  but  the 
shares  hardly  moved  on  it,  and  despite  the  optimistic 
nature  of  the  chairman’s  statement  at  the  meeting,  both 
as  regards  the  Banket  and  the  Eldorado  companies,  their 
market  values  have  not  appreciated  to  any  extent.  No 
doubt  this  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  accounted  for  by 
the  recent  new  issues  of  capital  by  these  two  concerns, 
and  the  granting  of  options  on  additional  shares.  In 
each  case  the  new  shares  were  offered  for  subscription 
at  a  price  well  below  that  ruling  in  the  market,  and 
it  would  seem  that  realising  in  order  to  secure  the  bonus 
has  just  about  counterbalanced  the  fresh  demand  induced 
by  the  favourable  statements  that  have  been  made 
officially  as  to  prospects. 

Similarly  in  the  West  African  market,  where  Fanti 
Consols  have  been  a  “  sticky  ”  market  for  some  time 
past.  Evidently  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  new  shares  and  options  issued  under  par.  But 
sooner  or  later  Fanti  Consols  will  “get  a  move  on,” 
as  the  possibilities  attaching  to  the  numerous  interests 
of  the  concern  become  more  generally  recognised.  Fanti 
Consols  has  been  termed  “the  Rand  Mines  of  West 
Africa,”  a  description  which  might  equally  well  be 
applied  to  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated.  Fanti  Consols  may 
gain  in  popularity  from  the  fact  of  their  being  quoted 
about  a  sovereign  as  compared  with  Amalgamated  at 
four  pounds,  but  it  must  nob  be  overlooked  that  there 
are  a  good  many  more  Fanti  Consols  than  Amalgamated 
shares  in  issue.  While  both  of  them  appear  hopeful 
speculative  holdings,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  “  Amals.” 
in  view  of  the  company’s  large  interest  in  the  Cinnamon 
Bippo  mine,  and  of  its  large  area-  of  unfloated  ground  on 
the  banket,  fields. 

The  Kaffir  Outlook — '“Inside”  Views — Some  Shares  to 

Hold. 

Kaffirs  have  had  a  rally  during  the  past  week,  thanks 
mainly  to  “  bear  ”  covering  and  shop  support.  The  labour 
position  is  still  restricting  business,  and  it  is  not  very 
cheering  to  learn  from  a  Johannesburg  cable  that 
“  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  improvement  in  the 
labour  position  will  be  experienced  before  the  end  of 
the  year.”  According  to  the  prophets,  the  labour  tide 
was  to  have  turned  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  “  better 
labour  news  ”  has  been  talked  of  for  weeks  past. 
Readers  of  Truth,  however,  were  warned  that  general 
expectations  might  not  be  realised.  I  pointed  out  that 
any  increase  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  big  diamond 
mines  must  result  in  greater  competition  for  native 
labour,  and  thereby  affect  the  Rand  just  as  the  closing 
down  of  the  De  Beers’  mines  last  year  enabled  the 
Rand  gold  mines  to  obtain  a  largely  increased  number 
of  “boys.”  Besides,  there  has  been  the  Chinese  loss  to. 
make  up.  The  Kaffir  market  has  been  prepared  by 
cables  from  Johannesburg  for  a  falling  off  in  October 
profits  of  the  mines  owing  to  the  labour  shortage,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  leading  houses  is  said  to  be  that  ?n 
the  absence  of  public  buying,  “  which  must  not  be 
expected  until  a  definite  improvement  takes  place  in 
the  labour  kiioply,”  prices  are  not  likely  to  advance  to 
any  extent.  But  those  who  wait  until  there  is  definite 
evidence  of  the  tide  having  turned  will  probably  find 
prices  higher.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  pick  up 
good-class  shares  on  any  decline  and  take  them  off  the 
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market.  Such  shares  as  Brakpans,  Rand  Collieries, 
City  Deep,  Roodepoort'  United.  Knight  Centrals, 
and  Van  Ryn  Deep — to  name  only  half-a-dozen— do 
not  seem  likely  to  drop  much  below  current  values, 
while  in  a  good  market  they  should  all  go  better. 

Rhodesian  Banket  Directors’  Fees. 

Last  week,  in  course  of  my  remarks  on  the  proposal 
made  by  the  directors  of  the  Rhodesian  Banket  Co. 
that  their  fees  should  be  increased  by  150  per  cent., 
I  pointed  out  that  it  was  nearly  five  years  from  the 
inception  of  the  company  before  the  first  dividend 
was  paid,  and  that  there  was  a  profit-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  directors  stood  to  get  extra  remunera- 
tion.  At  the  meeting  last  Friday  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  two  shareholders  intimated  that  they 
thought  the  proposition  was  a  little  premature.  The 
chairman  said  the  profit-sharing  clause  had  only 
operated  on  one  single  occasion  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  amount  then  paid  being  £1,625.  As  though 
this  was  the  shareholders’  fault!  XJpon  a  show  of 
hands  being  taken  on  the  resolution  the  requisite  three- 
fourths  majority  was  not  obtained  in  its  favour.  So 
the  chairman  demanded  a  poll,  and,  having  plenty  of 
proxies,  he  won  the  day  for  himself  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  board. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  killing  a  dog,  and 
certainly  the  Rhodesian  Banket  directors  could  have 
arranged  the  fees  question  in  a  more  dignified  way 
than  by  forcing  the  resolution  through  by  means  of 
a  poll  which,  to  use  a  market  man’s  description  of  the 
proceeding,  was,  to  say  the  least,  “  bad  form.”  Although 
the  victory  means  extra  cash  for  the  directors  it  mpst 
also  entail  some  loss  of  respect.  If  the  directors  had 
to  subsist  entirely  on  the  fees  derived  from  this  com¬ 
pany  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  case  might 
perhaps  be  taken.  But  there  is  not  this  excuse;  each 
member  of  the  Banket  Board  is  a  director  of  several 
other  companies. 

Phoenix  Tin  and  the  Public’s  Gold. 

From  the  notices  which  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  papers  during  the  past  week,  it  looks  as  though 
another  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  the  public  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  shares  of  the  Phoenix  Tin 
Mines,  near  Liskeard,  Corn  Avail.  This  is  the  enter¬ 
prise  Avhich  was  floated  last  June  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
and  Hannan’s  Proprietary  companies,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  prospectus  followed  very  soon 
upon  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to 
the  Phoenix  Mines.  The  Royal  visit  Avas  given  Avide 
publicity,  and  enabled  the  concern  to  gain  a  Avide 
advertisement  Avhich  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
obtained,  but  despite  this  fact  the  underwriters,  I 
belieAm,  had  to  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  issue. 
The  £‘  interesting  particulars  ”  of  the  concern  which 
some  papers  have  just  published — not  free,  gratis  and 
for  nothing,  I  should  imagine — suggest  to  my  mind  that 
those  Avho  were  landed  with  the  bulk  of  the  issue  AVould 
like  to  transfer  the  burden  to  other  shoulders.  But  I 
do  not  think  they  will  find  many  readers  of  Truth 
Avilling  to  relieve  them. 

Industrials— The  Prosperity  of  J.  and  P.  Coats— Cotton 
I  bade  Outlook — Nitrate  Trade  Depression — Bank 
Amalgamation. 

In  the  Industrial  market  the  outstanding  incident  of 
the  week  was  the  dividend  announcement  of  J.  and  P. 
Coats,  Limited.  This  great  cotton  thread  manufactur¬ 
ing  combine  has  persistently  refused  to  fulfil  a  famous 
prediction  as  to  businesses  that  were  going  to  the  dogs 
in  consequence  of  free  trade.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
continued  to  prosper  in  the  most  Avonderful  way,  and,  as 
if  to  refute  some  of  the  foolish  theories  that  are  now 
being  put  forward  in  the  political  discussions  of  the 
day,  it  has  been  more  prosperous  than  ever  since  1905. 
For  1904-5  the  net  profits  were  £2,379,429.  For  1905-6 
the  figures  rose  to  £2,974,088,  and  in  the  following 
twelve  months  the  record  amount  of  £3,056,125  was 


reached.  During  1907-8  Coats,  like  practically  e\rery 
other  industrial  undertaking,  suffered  from  the '  univer¬ 
sal  depression  of  trade,  but  the  fall  in  the  net  profits 
was  only  to  £2,701,697,  while  for  the  year  ended  June 
30  last  there  has  been  a  highly  satisfactory  recovery  to 
£2,917,666.  The  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  is 
maintained  at  5  per  cent.,  but  a  bonus  of  one  shilling 
per  share,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  extra  5  per  cent.,  is 
also  being  paid  on  this  occasion.  The  reserve  again 
receives  £500,000,  and  £32,522  is  placed  to  the  pension 
reserve  against  £6,588  a  year  ago,  while  the  balance 
to  ^be  carried  forward  is  reduced  from  £836,234  to 
£774,637.  At  the  present  quotation  the  ordinary  shares 
yield  considerably  less  than  4  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  ordinary  shares  of  this  English  industrial  company 
are  valued  more  highly  than  most  foreign  Government 
stocks  a  fact  Avhich  may  be  usefully  considered  by 
people  whose  fears  are  excited  by  political  vapourings 
on  the  insecurity  of  home  investments.  Cotton  and 
Textile  shares  generally  benefited  from  the  Coats’ 
figures.  In  regard  to  the  outlook  in  this  industry,  hoyv- 
ever,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  shortage  in  the  American 
cotton  crop  is  anticipated,  and  the  Master  Cotton 
Spinners’  Federation  have  just  resolved  that  the  period 
of  short  time  working  in  mills  spinning  American 
cotton  shall  be  extended  from1  18  to  22  weeks  ending  on 
December  6.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this 
curtailment  of  production  will  have  to  be  still  further 
prolonged. 

A  remarkably  good  shoAving  is  made  by  the  Triumph 
Cycle  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1909 
The  profit  on  trading  amounted  to  £41,201  as  com¬ 
pared  Avith  £35,529  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
directors  recommend  an  increase  of  the  ordinary  divi¬ 
dend.  from  7|  to  10  per  cent.  A  sum  of  £10,000  has 
again  been  written  off  goodwill,  reducing  that  item  to 
-o55,000 ,  ihe  allocation  to  the  general  reserve  is  £4,000 
as  against  &2, t>00  a  year  ago ;  and  the  carry-forward 
is  raised  from  £1,611  to  £3,378. 

The  severe  depression  in  the  nitrate  industry  is 
reflected  in  the  report  of  the  Lagunas  Syndicate  for 
the  year  ended  June  30  last.  Gross  profit's  Avere 
£50,100  as  against  £75,800,  and  owing  chiefly  to  a 
heavy  deduction  for  repairs  and  renewals  the  net  profit 
Avorks  out  at  only  £10,100,  as  compared  Avith  £53,400. 
It  Avould  have  been  possible  to  pay  a  small  dividend, 
but  the  directors  have  preferred  a  more  cautious  course, 
and  £10,000  is  placed  to  reserve,  leaving  £19,200— 
practically  the  same  amount  as  was  brought  in — to  be 
carried  forward.  Regarding  the  prospects  of  the 
nitrate  trade,  it  is  now  rumoured  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  combination  for  the  regulation  of 
output  can  be  reneived  until  June  next  year. 

The  shares,  of  Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  advanced  on  the 
news  that  this  poAverful  company,  which  has  already 
absorbed  so  many  country  bank's,  has  iioav  acquired 
the  business  of  Stuckey’s  Banking  Co.  This  is  an  old- 
established  and  prosperous  West  Country  bank,  whose 
last  balance-sheet  showed  total  assets  *  of  nearly  73. 
millions. 

Rubber  Shares — Investment  Buying. 

I  hear  in  Mincing-lane  that  rubber  will  be  higher 
than  eAmr  during  November,  and  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  rubber  supply.  American  manufacturers 
are  at  their  wits’  end  to  fill  their  orders,  and  they  have 
buyers  both  in  Brazil  and  the  Middle  East  trying  to 
secure  shipments  on  the  spot.  The  logic  of  these  facts 
is  that  investors  are  in  for  a  good  time,  and  the  leading 
producers  Avill  pay  larger  dhudends  than  ever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  share  market  has  not  kept  pace 
Avith  the  rise  in  rubber,  for  while  the  latter  lias  risen 
from  5s.  3d.  in  May  to  9s.  3d.  in  October,  share  values 
are  generally  only  about  10  per  cent,  higher,  although 
many  companies  have  sold  forward  six  months  and  even 
twelve  months  ahead  at  handsome  prices. 

Last  Aveek’s  recommendations  in  this  column  have 
been  the  chief  feature  in  the  rising  market;  and  the 
quartette  of  dividend-payers  have  been  greatly  in  de¬ 
mand.  Selangor,  as  I  surmised,  has  raised  its' Novem¬ 
ber  dividend  to  37^  per  cent.,  against  the  August  25  per 
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cent.,  and  the  shares  are  2s.  6d.  higher  in  consequence. 
Kuala  Lumpurs  still  continue  to  attract  Dutch  buyers, 
and  are  5s.  better,  while  Linggis  and  Anglo-Malay  have 
changed  hands  in  thousands  on  provincial  investment 
demand.  The  Jequie  Rubber  Syndicate,  which  was 
advised  at  3s.  6d.,  is  already  standing  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  cheapest  shares  in  this  market. 
With  a  capital  of  only  £40,000  in  2s.  fully-paid  shares, 
this  company  owns  80,000  acres  of  rubber  land  in 
Brazil,  of  which  690  acres  contain  520,000  planted 
rubber  trees.  The  uncleared  forest  is  estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  400,000  tappable  trees ;  and  as  it  is  cleared,  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  will  be  formed  to  develop  and  extend 
the  plantations. 

The  Brieh  Rubber  Estate  held  its  statutory  meeting 
last  Friday,  and  tapping  will  begin  after  Christmas.  The 
Brieh  will  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Alor 
Pongsu,  a  neighbouring  company,  which  will  be  floated 
next  week  on  the  London  market.  These  shares,  with 
Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber,  Prye,  Bandars,  Beaufort 
Borneo,  and  Sekong,  make  a  good  trust  of  low-priced 
shares  which  are  coming  rapidly  into  production,  and 
should  pay  dividends  during  1910  -or  early  in  1911. 

Readers  are  constantly  asking  for  lists  of  the  best 
rubber  shares.  There  are  three  classes — first  I  place 
the  old-established  companies  earning  large  profits  with 
greatly  improving  outputs.  Malacca  Rubber  is  the 
foremost  with  its  immense  area,  three  million  trees, 
moderate  capital  and  large  cash  reserves.  Its  trees 
are  carefully  planted  as  regards  zone,  location, 
economic  management,  and  increasing  production. 
Whatever  may  be  the1  price  of  rubber  in  five  years7 
time  the  Malacca  will  be  a  big  producer,  paying  large 
dividends,  as  readers  of  the  chairman’s  speech  last  week 
can  learn  for  themselves.  With  Malacca  I  include  the 
heavy  brigade  of  dividend-payers  : — Selangor,  Pataling, 
Bukit  Rajah,  Linggi,  Vallombrosa,  and  Anglo-Malay. 
These  can  be  relied  upon  for  exceptional  returns  for 
at  least  two  years  to  come,  and  what  other  industrial 
concerns  can  so  confidently  anticipate  the  near  future? 

Highlands  and  Lowlands,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Langkat 
Sumatra  and  Shelfords  will  speedily  enter  the  same 
category ;  and  at  their  more  reasonable  quotations 
they  are  safe  purchases,  particularly  Kualas.  At  £4 
they  compare  with  Selangor  2s.  shares  at  37s.  6d.,  or, 
say,  £18f,  and  I  think  in  a  year’s  time  Kualas  may 
be  standing  at  £10  if  rubber  continues  high.  In  the 
sjieculative  class  I  incline  towards  low-priced  issues 
with  large  areas  and  good  plantations,  such  as  the- 
Jequie  and  the  companies  mentioned  above.  'Investors 
may  to-day  hesitate  to  pay  high  premiums,  but  with 
the  assurance  of  selling  rubber  at  big  prices  for  at 
least  two  years  from  now,  I  believei  that  next  year, 
when  satisfactory  and  sensational  balance-sheets  are 
•appearing,  my  readers  will,  like  Lord  Clive,  be 
surprised  at  their  own  moderation  in  the  rubber  invest¬ 
ments  they  may  make  now. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Omnium  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  in  £1  shares, 
of  which  500,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription.  It  is 
proposed  to  call  up  only  10s.  per  share  now,  and  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  any  further  calls  will  be  necessary. 
The  company  will  carry  on  insurance  business  of  every 
kind,  and  it  is  stated  that  arrangements  already  made, 
or  now  under  negotiation,  are  expected  to  ensure  an 
immediate  premium  income  of  £100,000  a  year. 

Bipsine,  Limited,  is  a  company  formed  to  acquire  a 
business  carried  on  at  -Edinburgh,  and  leasehold 
properties,  machinery,  and  plant  in  London,  for  the 
development  of  the  said  business,  including  the  British 
patent,  trade  marks,  secret  processes,  and  trading  rights 
in  connection  with  Bipsine  Compound  (which  is 
described  as  a  digestive  medium  for  bread  for  use  by 
bakers),  Bipsine  bread,  and  Bipsine  baking  powder. 
The  capital  is  £200,000,  of  which  £195,000  is  in  Pre¬ 
ferred  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  £5,000  in 
Deferred  shares  of  one  shilling  each.  Subscriptions  are 
invited  for  150,000  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares, 
which  wilt  be  entitled  to  a  non-cumulative  dividend  of 


8  per  cent.,  and  after  payment  of  a  similar  dividend  od 
the  Deferred  shares,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of 
profits  available. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

“The  Science  of  Moneymaking.” 

The  bucket-shop  keeper  Gaze,  who  trades  as  the 
National  Share  Exchange,  showed  characteristic 
effrontery  by  his  application  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  Friday  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  firm  named 
Barclay,  Power,  and  Co.  from  issuing  a  certain  booklet. 
One  of  the  publications  with  which  the  Exchange  gulls 
the  simple-minded  public  is  a  booklet  entitled  “The 
Science  of  Monejnnaking  ”  Gaze  does  not  claim  any 
copyright  in  this  precious  work-in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
virtually  a  common  form  of  bucket-shop  literature — but 
he  asked  for  an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  booklet,  besides  having  the  same  contents, 
was  so  similar  in  get-up  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive 
the  plaintiff’s  customers.”  This  ridiculous  dispute 
between  the  rival  flat-catchers  was  treated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Parker  with  more  seriousness  than  it  deserved. 
Some  judges  would  have  seized  the  opportunity  for 
saying  a  few_  useful  words  about  these  booklets,  which, 
as  any  intelligent  person  can  see  at  a  glance,  are  most 
distinctly  calculated  to  deceive  ”  the  innocents  for 
whom  they  are  written. 

Jacques  as  Shake-pusher. 

E.  M.  Jacques  has  bobbed  up  again — this  time  in  the 
character  of  a  share-pusher.  From  18,  Western-road, 
Wood  Green,  N.,  he  is  sending  out  circulars  offering 
shares  in  a  Californian  gold-mining  company,  whose 
prospects  he  paints  in  the  most  alluring  colours,  “  The 
whole  of  the  directorate  and  the  engineers  are,”  he  says, 
“people  of  the  highest  standing.”  If  so,  they  should 
pray  to  be  saved  from  the  praises  of  E.  M.  Jacques. 
His  iecoj.  d  makes  his  commendation  of  the  shares  a  good 
reason  for  leaving  them  alone. 

Moke  Eaton  Company  Receiverships. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  a  familiar  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  gas  and  water  companies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  notorious  group  formerly  located  at  99„ 
Cannon-street,  and  now  at  Bush-lane  House,  E.C.,  of 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Eaton  is  the  presiding  genius. 
Only  a  week  or  so  back  it  was  announced  that  this  step 
had  at  length  been  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Ticehurst 
and  District  Water  and  Gas  Company,  and  now  I  learn 
that  (although  the  fact  has  hitherto  escaped  attention) 
a  receiver  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  Waterworks, 
Lighting,  and  Powder  Investment  Corporation  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  latter  was  a  sort  of  promoting  concern,  but 
those  of  the  public  who  have  put  their  money  into  it 
have  come  as  badly  off  as  investors  in  its  off-shoots.  No 
interest  has  been  paid  to  the  debenture-holders  since 
J anuary,  inquiries  addressed  to  the  secretary  have  been 
left  unanswered,  and  the  receiver  has  been  similarly 
uncommunicative.  It  is  time  a  thorough  investigation 
was  held  into  the  promotion  and  management  of  the 
various  gas  and  water  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Eaton 
has  played  a  leading  part  with  such  disastrous  results 
to  investors.  Meanwhile,  I  would  repeat  the  warning 
I  have  often  given  with  reference  to  the  shares  and 
debentures  of  obscure  companies  for  the  supply  of  gas 
and  water  in  small  country  towns  and  rural  districts. 
People  on  the  spot  can  exercise  their  own  judgment  as 
to  propositions  of  this  class,  but  people  at  a  distance 
should  avoid  them.  Even  if  the  company  is  not  a  wild¬ 
cat,  such  securities  are  open  to  the  objection  that  there 
is  almost  invariably  nothing  but  a  purely  local  and 
extremely  restricted  market  for  them. 

Bungay  Water  Company. 

The  warning  I  have  given  above  certainly  applies  to 
the  Bungay,  Harleston,  and  Eye  Water  Company, 
whose  prospectus  inviting  subscriptions  for  shares  and 
debentures  is  now  in  circulation.  The  prospectus  i.s 
headed:  “A  Sound  Home  Investment.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  obviously  premature,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
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sidering  that  the  company  has  at  present  simply  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  works— a  con¬ 
tract  of  which,  by  the  way,  no  particulars  whatever  are 
given. 

Bhuce,  Desmond  and  Co. 

The  writer  of  the  mendacious  circulars  distributed  by 
Bruce,  Desmond  and  Co.  from  Finsbury  Circus  Build¬ 
ings  evidently  assumes  that  their  dupes  will  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  “bull  ”  and  a  “  bear.”  Pos¬ 
sibly,  indeed,  he  is  equally  ignorant  himself — at  any 
rate,  the  circulars  have  lately  set  forth  examples  ”  of 
the  firm’s  “  guaranteed  trusts,”  purporting  to  show  how 
profits  have  been  made  by  such  fantastic  transactions  as 
buying  a  “  bear  ”  of  Atchison  Common  at  124  and  selling 
next  day  at  123 !  “  Bruce,  Desmond  and  Co.”  is  a 

•comparatively  new  alias  of  a  gang  of  unprincipled 
tricksters  figuring  in  the  last  Truth  Cautionary  List 
as  “B,eid,  Anderson  and  Co.,”  etc.,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  long  since  been  brought  to  book  is  a 
proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  in  dealing  with  such 
rogues. 

“Vigilant’s ”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

B  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  follo  wing  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Colin. — It  has  had  a  good  record  of  late,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  sell.  Faith. — This  is  a  Colombian  enterprise.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  company  has  never  issued  a  report.  At 
best  its  debentures  are  highly  speculative,  and  my  advice  is  to 
leave  them  .alone.  Nellajh. — 1-3.  I  cannot  pretend  to  see  five 
years  ahead.  But,  so  far  a.s  the  outlook  can  be  judged,  the  stocks 
are  more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise  in  the  next  year  or  so.  My 
reasons  have  been  set  out  in  many  recent  articles.  4.  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  Second  Preferred  might  suit.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  speculative,  but  if  you  want  wide  scope  for  move¬ 
ment  you  must  be  prepared  to  take  risks.  A.  J.  W. — Better 
sell.  See  this  week’s  article. 

Mines. 

Eddy.— The  remaining  life  is  estimated  at  only  three  years,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  exchange  out  of  the  shares  into 
those  of  a  longer-lived  proposition.  Venture. — I  have  not  a  high 
opinion  of  Vaal  River  Goldfields  Co.  Kerry.— Take  no  notice 
of  the  publication  referred  to,  and  leave  the  shares  mentioned 
alone.  Aust.  Deep  Reconstruction. — Subscribing  more  money 
would  be  an  absolute  .speculation.  Punch. — 1.  Gold  Mines 
Investment  appear  promising,  .but  you  should  be  prepared  to  take 
the  shares  off  the  market  .for  a.  time.  2  and  3.  I  should  prefer 
another  selection.  Anxious,  Limerick. — The  additional  Amalga¬ 
mated  shaves  and  the  cash  are  in  respect,  of  the  Agencys  you 
held.  For  20  United  Explorations  and  20  Investments  you  should 
receive  in  all  about  64  new  United  Exploration®  plus  rights  on 
about  eight  more.  The  special  settlement  in  the  new  shares  has 
been  fixed  for  November  4.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  early 
advance  in  the  other  shares  named.  A.  T — They  seem  a  fair 
speculative  holding  for  a  rise  in  a  good  market.  Wangaru. — 
Fanti  Consols  and  Prestea  Block  “A.”  Sutlej— Recent  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  small  on  account  of  work  having  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  caving  of  the  shaft.  The  mine  is  believed  to  be 
a  good  one,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  dividends  will 
be  on  such  a  scale  as  would  justify  the  shares  rising  above  the 
price  you  name.  A  .purchase  now  would  be  speculative.  Purvey. 
— 1  should  'be  inclined  to  hold  in  the  hope  of  some  improve¬ 
ment  when  the  labour  conditions  improve.  Hull. — They  are 
£1  shares,  fully  paid,  and  are  a  fair  speculation  'for  a  -moderate 
profit  in  an  active  market.  Marco. — The  mine  appears  to  be 
a  patchy  one,  and  is  at  present  in  a  poor  zone.  'The  shares  are  a 
speculative  holding,  but  I  think  you  might  retain  them  in  the 
hope  of  some  recovery  sooner  or  later.  Scrip. — Ashanti  Gold¬ 
fields  and  Effuentas  are  the  best  of  your  list.  S.  G- — A  further 
purchase  of  Gold  Mine®  Investments  to  average  should  turn  out 


well  eventually,- but  by  selling  Ivanhoes  you  would,  of  course,  be 
forfeiting  a  good  dividend  income. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Nemo.—  1.  The  company  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  issued 
a  report.  The  stock  has  lately  been  freely  tipped  for  a  rise,  but 
it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  I  should  care  to  buy.  Nos.  2 
and  3  are  the  least  speculative  of  the  mining  shares  named. 
Macaoidh. — 1.  The  original  property  is  nearly  worked  out,  but 
the  company  has  acquired  other  interests,  and  the  share®  might 
be  retained  as  a  speculation..  2.  A  fair  holding.  3.  Very  much 
of  a  speculation.  4.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  early  advance. 
5.  See  article  in  last  week’s  issue.  Bayardo. — 1.  I  do  not  much 
care  for  them,  but,  having  paid  the  calls,  you  might  hold. 
2.  Cannot  say  offhand.  Ask  your  broker.  3.  United  Egyptian 
Lands.  4.  No.  3  strikes  me  as  more  attractive.  Bornach. — 
Practically  no  market  here  for  any  of  them,  No.  3  included,  which 
is  an  internal  issue.  Very  few  particulars  available_  here  about 
the  stocks  either.  I  advise  you  to  leave  the  firm  and  it®  wares 
alone.  Budge. — I  do  not  care  for  No.  1,  hut  the  other  three  are 
sound  enough  and  worth  keeping.  As  regards  No.  5,  I  would 
suggest  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Prior  Lien  bonds.  N'.' S.  S.—' You  have  a  sound  lot,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  sell  any.  The  amalgamation  ought  not  to  pre¬ 
judice,  but  rather  to  improve,  the  position  of  the  company. 
Cambridge. — 1.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  drawings,  but  have 
always  regarded  such  gambles  as  not  worth  entering  on.  You 
would  do  better  to  exchange  into  a  dividend -paying  stock.  All 
the  English  stocks  you  hold  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  you 
need  have  no  fear  about  keeping  them.  The  cause®  of  the  decline 
are  many,  mainly  to  do  with  considerations  quite  apart  from 
party  politics.  An  early  recovery  is  doubtful,  but,  of  course,  the 
interest  will  not  be  affected.  Baron.— Nos.  1  and  2  should  be 
suitable.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  list.  The  oil  com¬ 
pany  is  understood  to  possess  a  valuable  property,  but  it  will 
require  very  heavy  outlays  to  properly  develop  it,  and  therefore 
dividends  are  hardly  a  matter  of  present  politics.  Sierra  Beane. 
— a  and  b.  They  are  both  worth  holding  as  investments,  c.  Mort¬ 
gage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  and  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds. 
d.  I  regard  both  Nos.  1  and  2  as  good  of  their  kind.  Penguin. — 
1.,  Promising  lock-up  purchases,  but,  apart  perhaps  from  Delta 
Lands,  prospects  of  an  early  rise  doubtful.  2.  You  might  keep 
the  Home  Railway  stock  for  the  present.  3.  The  margin  ‘behind 
it  at  present  hardly  warrants  the  term  you  suggest.  Please 
read  Rule  6.  Bomack.- — I  do  not  recommend  No.  8,  but 
the  other®  should  be  all  right.  Thanks  for  your  infor¬ 
mation.  Bessels. — 1  and  2.  The  following  should  suit :  — 
Johannesburg  Municipal  Fours,  City  of  Copenhagen  Fours, 
Japanese  Government  Fours,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Four 
per  Cent.  First  Lien  and  Refunding  Bonds,  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  Mort¬ 
gage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred,  City  of 
London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock, 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Midland  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture 
stock.  3.  An  excellent  holding.  The  bond®  are  redeemable  in 
December,  1933,  the  bank  having  the  option  to  pay  them  off  at 
par  after  December,  1918,  on  giving  three  month®’  notice. 
General. — Make  a  selection  from  the  stocks  recommended  to 
“■Bessels.”  Scotus. — 1.  A  sound  industrial.  2.  I  recommended 
them  on  June  2.  The  price  has  since  risen,  but  as  a  speculation 
they  might  still  be  bought.  Nos.  3  and  4  come  within  the  com- 
pany-mongering  class  of  rubber  concerns ;  sell,  and  re-invest  as 
advised  above.  Ranmore.—  Nos.  1  to  3  make  a  fair  tea-rubber 
selection,  but  are  not  likely  to  become  popular.  Java  Rubber 
and  Produce  is  a  good  property,  but  the  shares  have  fallen.  See 
my  selection  this  week.  4.  A  fair  speculative  lock-up.  Andes. — 
1.  Langkat  Sumatra  is  likely  to  do  well  next  year,  and  its  shares 
lare  in  demand  by  knowing  people;  they  are  not  likely  to  fall 
now.  2.  Hold  for  a  better  market.  3.  Worth  holding  for  a 
trade  recovery.  4.  A  fair  speculative  holding.  Lee. — 1.  No. 
The  -company  is  still  feeling  the  pinch  of  competition.  2.  Hold 
Klerksdorp  Props  for  a  better  market.  Jersey. — 1  and  2.  Fair 
•holdings  for  dividends,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  im¬ 
provement  in  their  market  value.  3.  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  are 
hopeful  speculative  lock-ups.  You  ought  not  to  part  with  such 
sound  investments  as  Nos.  3,  6,  8,  and  12.  No.  5  is  more 
doubtful,  and  I  can  predict  no  early  improvement.  No.  7  is  talked 
higher,  but  it  would  seem  as  well  to  snatch  a  small  profit.  Please 
note  Rule  2. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cric. — Of  their  kind  they  are  all  sound,  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  hold  the  lot.  K. — I  regard  them  favourably.  The  position 
of  the  company  was  fully  set  out  in  an  article  that  appeared  some 
weeks  ago.  Anxious. — 1  and  2.  Sorry,  but  I  cannot  recall  having 
seen  a  prospectus.  3.  River  Plate  Electricity  Ordinary  or  Prefer¬ 
ence  should  suit.  Simla. — 1  to  3.  The  bond  service  in  each  case 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  secure.  4.  Quite  sound,  and  should  be 
held.  They  will  probably  recover  as  general  trade  conditions 
improve.  Thanks  for  the  contribution  to  the  Truth  Toy- 
Fund,  which  is  included  in  the  list  acknowledged  in  another 
column.  Zebra. — 1.  I  do  not  advise  either.  The  Investment 
Registry,  Ltd.,  an  outside  broking  establishment  frequently 
criticised  in  Truth,  has  been  busy  hawking  these  bonds  for  sale. 
There  is  no  market  in  the  Stock  Exchange  for  either  issue,  and 
the, particulars  obtainable  from  independent  sources  are  meagre. 
C.  O.  S. — 1.  I  still  regard  them  favourably,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  speculative,  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will 
secure  the  profit.  2.  Not  for  dealings  in  stocks  and  shares.  Do 
your  business  with  a  member  of.  the  Stock  Exchange.  Ranger .■ — 
Fhey  are  all  very  speculative,  and  scarcely  the  things  I  should 
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recommen-d.  Cfiivo.—  Promising  as  a  lock-up,  and  there  is  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  some  improvement  within  the  period  you  mention. 
Unex. — The  articles  appeared  in  Tkoth  of  March  10  and  17, 
April  14  and  21,  May  26,  June  30,  and  July  28.  No.  6  should 
be  all  right,  . hut  I  advise  you  to  leave  the  others  alone.  Truth , 
Rolborn. — 1.  For  investment,  the  Preference.  Of  the  others  ’n 
your  list,  No.  9  strikes  me  as  tile  pick.  The  others  are  more 
doubtful.  Lex. — They  are  at  best  a  third-rato  investment,  and 
it  might,  be  as  well  to  get  out.  Value. — 1.  See  “Insurance.” 

2.  Yes.  See  this  week’s  remarks.  Sardine. — -1.  My  impression 
is  that  he  cannot  do  so  unless  there  is  a-  provision  to  that  effect 
in  the  will  or  other  document.  2.  They  might  be  held  as  a 
speculation,  but  I  am  unable  to  predict  an  early  recovery. 
Strephon.— -Nos.  1  and  3  are  practically  investment  rubbers. 
Substitute  Jequie  for  No.  2,  for  a-  speculative  purchase.  See 
rubber  notes  this  week.  Criggion. — -Will  be  answered  in  my 
weekly  notes.  Vallombrosas  should  go  better  on  dividend  and 
next  balance-sheet.  Sell  j,  s,  t,  and  v ;  the  others  should  be 
higher  by  midsummer.  Rubio. — 1.  It  would  be  most  unwise  to 
put  money  into  such  a  business.  2.  They  cannot  be  prevented 
from  pestering  you  with  circulars.  Mahady. — My  opinion  as  that 
it  is  folly  to  buy  tickets  in  the  Hungarian  or  other  similar 
lotteries.  Many  of  the  ticket  touts  are  unprincipled  swindlers. 
Meirion. — 1.  No.  2-3.  No  English  newspaper.  You  could  get 
further  information  on  these  points  from  Messrs.  N.  Keizer  and 
Co.,  29,  Threadneedlo-street,  London,  E.C.  Clement. — 1.  No.  I 
do  not  a’ecommend  any  outside  brokers.  2.  It  has  no  sort  of 

,  standing,  and  probably  your  suggestion  is  correct.  Leila. — ■ 

Obviously  they  cannot  force  you  to  pay,  because  the  claim  could 
be  barred  by  the  Gaming  Act.  Your  experiences  should  show 
you  the  folly  of  dealing  with  such  cover -snatchers  as  the  National 
Share  Exchange.  Rbo. — Not  at  .all  satisfactory,  but  you  must 
judge  for  yourself  whether  you  should  repudiate  the  transaction. 
I  have  no  special  information  about  them,  but  I  advise  my  readers 
to  avoid  all  such  outside  firms.  Woolly. — The  venture  in  question 
is  speculative.  I  do  not  think  the  shares  likely  to  rise  much 
above  the  present  high  price.  Thanks  for  the  contribution 
to  the  Truth  Toy  Fund,  which  is  included  in  the 
list  on  another  page.  G.  E.  J. — Answered  under  the 
heading  of  “Insurance”  in  another  column.  A.  B. — 1-2.  bee 
advice  in  rubber  notes  in  another  column.  3.  Avoid  them,  and 
do  your  business  through  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
4.  The  Financial  Times.  5.  You  should  have  claimed  abatement 
on  account  of  the  premiums  when  making  your  return  for  income- 
tax.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  Repayment  Branch,  Inland  Revenue, 
Somerset  House,  London.  Irishman. — .Stick  to  your  own  brokers. 
The  circularising  concern  is  a  recently-registered  company,  with 
a  very  small  paid-up  capital.  T.  R.  S.,  A.  C.  S.,  Terry,  and 
others.— Thanks  for  the  further  samples  of  the  flat-catching 
circulars  issued  by  John  P.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Allison  and  Co., 
the  London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange,  and  other  bucket-shops. 
R.  G.  W. — Sorry,  but  on  the  face  of  the  accounts  I  cannot  see 
any  error  on  which  you  could  recover.  Building. — There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  “  safe  ”  speculation,  but  No.  6  is  the  best  mining 
purchase  in  your  list.  Prye  Rubber  wall  turn  out  well  at  5s. 
premium.  See  notes  in  another  column  for  rubber  shares.  Bam t. 
— {a)  Of  course,  it  may  mean  nothing,  but  it  was  obviously 
an  improper  course,  to  . which  you  should  not  have  submitted.  I 
always  advise  my  readers  against  dealing  with  such  firms.  (6)  A 
fair  speculation,  (c)  See  article  in  another  column.  Parvo. — 1. 
Since,  according  to  your  letter,  the  firm  stated  that  the  shares 
have  been  dealt  in  both  for  S.S.  and  cash,  you  should  demand 
delivery,  seeing  that  you  have  already  paid  cash.  2.  Tax  is 
deducted  by  the  company  before  the  dividend  is  paid.  Your 
course  is  to  claim  the  rebate  through  the  income  tax  authorities. 

3.  Yours  is  one. more  example  of  the  unwisdom  of  dealing  with 
outside  brokers.  Had  you  gone  to  an  “insider  ”  the  trouble 
would  never  have  arisen,  or  had  it  done  so,  you  could  have 
promptly  obtained  redress  through  the  Stock  Exchange  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  makes  rules  primarily  for  the  protection  of  tire 
public.  Retired  and  others. — Next-week. 


INSURANCE. 


An  Industrial  Policy — Expenses  and  Protection — When 
Premiums  Paid  Exceed  the  Sum  Assured — An  In¬ 
structive  Example. 

IT  is  indubitably  true  that  people  cannot  eat  their 
cake  and  have  it  too  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  maxim 
is  very  commonly  forgotten  in  connection  with  insur¬ 
ance  matters.  One  of  my  readers  recently  did  what  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  people  do,  and  consulted  me 
about  a  policy  which  had  been  taken  out  by  one  of  his 
domestic  servants.  Very  often  servants  and  other  poor 
people  are  induced  to  lose  their  money,  or  employ  it 
badly,  by  agents  who  are  frequently  ignorant  and  occa¬ 
sionally  unscrupulous.  In'  such  cases  employers  could 
frequently  do  good  to  their  servants  by  giving  them  a 
little  wholesome  advice.  In  this  particular  instance 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  policy,  but  the 
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contract  is  instructive  in  its  way  and  worth  commenting 
upon:  it  provides  that  a  person  aged  about  twenty- five 
pays  a  premium  of  6d.  a  week ;  in  return  for  this  she 
will  receive  £28  16s.  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  if  she  is 
still  alive,  and  in  the  event  of  death  any  time  after  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  policy  the  sum  of  £14  8s. 
will  he*  paid,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  £28  16s. 
payable  if  the  assured  survives  the  thirty  years.  As  is 
usual  and  appropriate  with  industrial  policies,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  death  benefit  is  paid  in  the  event  of 
death  within  the  first  three  months,  and  one-half  if 
death  occurs  after  three,  but  within  six,  months ;  with 
the  exception  that  if  death  results  from  accident  the  full 
sum  assured  is  paid  at  any  time  after  the  issue  of  the 
policy.  The  maximum  amount  that  can  be  paid  in 
premiums  under  a  policy  of  this  kind  is  £39.  If  the 
assured  survives  for  thirty  years,  after  which  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premium  ceases,  the  benefits  guaranteed  under 
the  policy  are  £43  4s.  The  policy,  therefore,  provides 
two  things  :  part  of  the  premium  is  paid  for  whole  life 
assurance,  and  part  of  it  for  a  pure  endowment,  thei 
receipt  of  the  latter  depending  on  living  for  thirty 
years. 

It  is  the  case  that  the  same  amount  of  money  paid 
to  an  Ordinary,  as  distinct  from  an  Industrial,  life 
office,  would  secure  larger  benefits;  hut  the  trouble 
is  that  Ordinary  companies  will  not  issue  very  smaP 
policies,  and  a  great  many  people  who  will  pay  a  few 
pence  every  week  will  not  save  up  their  money  and 
pay  their  premiums  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  even 
quarterly.  Paying  for  life  assurance  a  few  pence  at 
a  time  is  of  necessity  an  expensive  process,  just  the 
same  as  buying  other  commodities  in  a  small  way 
becomes  expensive.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious 
enough.  Agents  have  to  be  paid  for  collecting  these 
small  weekly  premiums,  and  it  costs  but  little  more 
to  collect  6d.  than  to  collect  £100 ;  but  the  propor¬ 
tionate  cost  is  a  very  different  matter.  Fully  8s.  out 
of  every  £1  paid  in  premiums  has  to  go  for  commission 
and  expenses  in  an  Industrial  life  office,  as  compared 
with  2s.  to  3s.  out  of  each  £1  paid  in  premiums  to 
an  Ordinary  company.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it 
is  not  far  off  the  mark  to  say  that  an  Ordinary  premium 
of  £1  buys  as  much  in  the  way  of  life  assurance  benefits 
as  an  Industrial  premium  of  30s.  When  the  expenses 
of  Industrial  companies  are  borne  in  mind  it  appears 
that  the  maximum  payment  of  £39 — namely*  £1  6s.  a 
year  for  thirty  years,  under  the  policy  referred  to 
above— is  subject  to  a  reduction  of  over  £15  for 
expenses,  leaving,  as  it  wrere,  a  net  payment  of  £24 
in  thirty  years,  or,  say,  16s.  a  year,  wdiich  secures 
the  certain  payment  of  more  than  £14,  and  guarantees 
the  total  payment  of  more  than  £43  in  the  case  of 
living  for  thirty  years  or  longer. 

From  time  to  time  Industrial  policies  appear  in 
court,  which  excite  unfavourable  comment,  because  -of 
the  real  circumstances  not  being  understood.  If  a 
man  at  the  age  of  sixty  pays  6d.  a  week  to  an  Indus¬ 
trial  office  he  secures  the  payment  of  about  £12  to  his 
family  at  his  death  :  if  he  lives  for  ten  years  he  has 
paid  £13  in  premiums,  which  may  slightly  exceed  the 
amount  payable  at  his  death  :  he  may  quite  easily  live 
to  eighty,  in  which  case  the  premiums  paid  may  be 
double  the  death  benefit.  There  are  various  explana¬ 
tions  of  this  state  of  things  which  it  would  be  well  if 
people  understood.  In  the  first  place  quite  10s.  out 
of  the  26s.  which  is  paid  each  year  has  to  go  for 
expenses ;  so  the  comparison  ought  to  be  between  a 
premium  of  16s.  a  year  and  a  death  benefit  of  £12, 
wdiich  means  that  the  policy-holder  must  live  for  about 
fifteen  years  before  the  premiums  paid  amount  to  the 
sum  assured. 
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Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter,  to  ■which 
I  have  often  referred,  and  that  is  the  value  of  insurance 
protection,  the  chance  that  a  man’s  family  may  receive 
£12,  although,  perhaps,  only  £1  has  been  paid  in 
premiums.  This  chance  costs  money,  and  is  worth 
money.  In  one  way  or  another  the  people  who  live 
long  must  help  to  pay  for  the  people  who  die  soon,  just 
as  in  fire  insurance  the  premiums  of  those  people  who 
have  no  fires  pay  for  the  losses  of  those  whose  goods 
are  burnt.  The  mere  fact  that  the  premiums  paid 
amount  to  more  than  the  sum  assured  is  no  proof  that 
a  bad  bargain  has  been  made.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
lot  of  people  all  aged  fifty-two  combine  together  and 
pay  £4  a  year  each  in  order  that  at  the  death  of  each 
of  them  a  sum  of  £100  should  be  paid ;  assume,  further, 
that  no  expenses  of  any  sort  or  kind  are  incurred  in 
working  the  fund,  that  interest  is  earned  upon  the 
moneys  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  and  that  deaths  occur 
among  these  people  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Healthy  Males  Mortality  Table — clearly  when  a  man 
has  lived  for  twenty-five  years,  paying  £4  a  year  all  the 
time,  his  total  contribution  to  the  fund  amounts  to 
£100;  but  in  order  that  his  family  may  receive  the 
£100  at  his  death  he  must  keep  on  paying  premiums 
as  long  as  he  lives.  If  his  particular  contributions  have 
been  accumulating  at  3^  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
then  his  £4  a  year  will  amount  to  more  than  £100  by 
the  end  of  nineteen  years  instead  of  twenty-five  years. 
If  a  man  happened  to  live  to  the  limiting  age  of  the 
table,  which  is  ninety- seven,  he  would  have  paid  pre¬ 
miums  for  forty-five  years,  which  -would  amount  to 
£180,  and  these  payments  accumulated  at  3^  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  would  come  to  £423 ;  yet  at  his 
death  his  family  would  only  receive  £100.  This  may 
seem  a  very  bad  and  unprofitable  investment,  but  still 
the  man  has  really  had  just  as  good  value  for  money 
as  the  policy-holder  who  died  within  the  first  year, 
and  whose  family  received  £100  in  return  for  an"  out¬ 
lay  of  only  £4.  The  two  extreme  cases  shared  on  an 
absolutely  fair  basis.  At  the  start  both  were  supposed 
to  be  healthy  lives,  and  one  was  as  likely  as  the  other 
to  live  for  a  long  while.  No  expenses  were  incurred  in 
the  management  of  this  mutual  fund,  a  uniform  rate 
of  interest  was  earned  throughout  the  whole  period, 
the  capital  experienced  no  increase  or  decrease  in  value 
as  compared  with  the  prices  paid  for  the  securities, 
and  deaths  happened  just  as  the  mortality  tables  said 
they  ought  to  happen.  This  is  life  assurance  in  an 
absolutely  simple  form,  stripped  of  all  complications  of 
expenses,  profit  for  shareholders,  irregular  mortality, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  disturbing  causes  which  are  found 
in  actual  practice  among  insurance  companies.  One 
man  pays  £4  and  another  contributes  £400  to  the  fund, 
yet  both  receive  identical  benefits,  both  have  been 
treated  with  entire  fairness,  and  the  one  thing  that 
makes  the  difference  between  them  is  that  death  comes 
soon  .in  the  one  case  and  comes  late  in  the  other.  This 
is  a  matter  over  which  a  life  assurance  company  has 
no  control,  and  is  a  consideration  of  prime  importance 
which  should  be  remembered,  but  is  continually  for¬ 
gotten. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[ Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  f  rom  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Scotia.  United  Kingdom  Temperance,  Scottish  Amicable,  and 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund.  G.  E.  J. — Take  endowment  assurance 
from  Australian  'Mutual  Provident,  or  deferred  annuity  from 
Norwich  Union  Life  Office.  ^  H.  II.  P. — I  suppose  the  company 
is  safe,  hut  it  is  not  financially  £o  strong  as  some  other  offices. 
W.  M.  S  {Team)  and  Norway.— A.eg al  and  General,  or  Scottish 
Union  and  National,,  or  'Confederation  Life.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  distribute  the  risk.  Malaga. — The  company  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  good,  and  you  can  quite  safely  accept  the  position 
offered  you.  Its  prospects,  especially  in  this  country,  have  been 
distinctly  improved  by  recent  changes.  FluJtna.— You  should 
obtain  quotations  from  the  Economic,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Northern 
Insurance  Company.  Value. — 1.  The  company  is  sound  for  this 
purpose.  2.  See  “Vigilant’s  Letterbox.”  Cecil. — The  company 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  advisable.  Health. — Obtain  particulars  from 
the  Century  Insurance  'Company  and  the  Ocean.  Patrol. — Clergy 
Mutual,  if  you  are  eligible,  and  Scottish  Life.  A.  J.  D.  G. 
^Orange  Elver). — The  society  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  financial  con¬ 
dition,  and  its  prospects  are  better  than  before. 
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COMPANY  REPORTS. 

— - 

Consolidated  Signal  Company,  Limited. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Signal  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  28th  nit.,  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London,  'Mr.  Walter  Holland  (the 
Chairman)  presiding. 

I  he  (secretary  (Mr.  R.  Payne)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting. and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

rhe.  Chairman,,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  falling  off  in.  our  profits,  we  have  considered  it  in 
the  true  interests  of  the  company  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of  the 
past,  and  to  write  our  plant,  machinery,  and  small  tools  down 
on  the  conservative  basis  which  we  adopted  in  previous  years, 
the  reason. for  the  falling  off  in  our  profits  is  that  there  has  been 
a  serious  diminution  in  the  volume  of  work  which  we  have  been 
able  to  secure,  there  has  been,  and  there  is,  considerable  stagna¬ 
tion  in  our  trade  markets,  and  many  of  our  customers  from  whom 
in  the  .past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  substantial 
orders  have  put  no  new  work  out,  and  have  contented  themselves 
with  repairing  their  existing  installations.  It  does  not  mean  that 
our.  trade  has  left  us,  but  simply  that  we  are  going  through  a 
period  of  extreme  depression  in  the  railway  world,  accentuated, 
perhaps,  by  financial  distrust,  and  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  have  yet  seen  the  worst.  Our  Indian  trade  has  also 
been  unsatisfactory.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value 
of  the  orders  which  we  have  received  during  the  year.  This  is 
due  to  the  depression  which  has  affected  the  Indian  railways,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  railways,  being  mostly  State-owned  or 
State-controlled,  the  Government  have  not  seen  fit  to  expend  any 
considerable  sums  in  their  development.  We  have  also  been  at  a 
disadvantage  in  India  in  having  to  compete  against  prices  at 
which  the  Government  workshops  claim  they  are  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  appliances.  All  this  is,  of  course,  discouraging 
to  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  India,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
to  state  that,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  you,  prices  have 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  year’s  trading  in  that  country 
has  resulted  in  a  loss.  After  deducting  from  the  profits  which 
have  been  made  the  loss  incurred  in  India,  we  still  have  a  profit 
of  £37,933.  Out  of  this  profit  this  company  will  receive  the  sum 
of  £29,363  8s.,  and  it  .  will  leave  to  be  carried  forward  in  the 
accounts^of  the  subsidiary  companies  £5,092.  We  propose  to 
place  a  further  £5,000  to  reserve,  which  will  bring  our  reserve 
up  to  £2:2,500.  Wc  propose  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  preference 
dividend,  and  at  once  to  mark  the  reduction  in  the  profits  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  dividend.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  2s.  a  year  which  was  paid  last  year,  we  propose  that 
the  final  dividend  for  this  year  should  be  6d.  a  share,  making  a 
total  of  Is.  6d.  per  share  for  the  year.  The  outlook  of  trade 
generally  in  the  country  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and,  though  we 
have  ample  cash  in  the  business,  yet  we  think  it  wise  in  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  in  times  like  the  present,  to  keep 
the  money  in  the  business  rather  than  to  distribute  it  in  divi¬ 
dends.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Camp  Bird,  Limited. 

Mr  A.  M.  Grenf  ell  presided  at  the  eighth  ordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  ot  the  shareholders,  held  on  the  27th  nit.,  at  Salisbury  House 
E.L.,  and,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  during 
the  year  the  gross  revenue  from  the  mine  was  £465,000  at  tlr> 
rate  of.  over  60  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital.  After  deducting 
all  mining  and  milling  expenses,  the  balance  carried  forward  to 
the  profit  and  Joss  account  was  £320,000,  or  over  40  per  cent  <m 
the  issued  capital.  Of  that  amount  they  had  had  to  pay  out 
to  Mr.  Walsh  his  pro  rata  proportion,  viz.,  £81,000,  reducing 
their  net  profits  to  approximately  £240,000,  or  a  net-  profit  of  30 
per  cent,  on  their  issued  capital.  (Apnlause.)  The  balance  Mils 
year,  amounted  to  £238,000,  against  £196,000  the  year  before— a. 
considerable  and  satisfactory  increase.  Adding  tbe  amount 
bi ought  in  from  last  year,  the  total  was  £369,900.  They  had  paid 
the  usual  dividend,  free  of  income  tax,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
per. annum,  absorbing  £164,000,  and  carried  forward  £190,000,  as 
against  £131,000  last  year — an  increase  to  the  reserve  of 
£58,800.  J  he  profit  in  the  ore  reserves  was  estimated  at  £472,001 
— only  £40,000  less  than  the  profits  for  the  previous  year,  so  that 
they  had  added  £280,000  during  the  year  to  the  estimated  ore 
reserves  given  last  year.  Their  whole  capital  was  £820,000.  and, 
satisfactory  as  the  figures  were,  he  thought  they  might  look  for¬ 
ward  to  even  greater  profits  in  the  near  future.  At  the  end  <  f 
last  year  they .  consulted  Mr.  Cox,  a  well-known  American 
geologist,  regarding  future  developments  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
Gamp  Bird  territory.  As  regarded  the  latest  developments  in  the 
mine,  Mr.  Cox  advised,  in  a  letter  received  yesterday,  that  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  grade  of  ore  being  sloped  in  the 
region  of  Raise  45  and  46  West,  and  that,  judging  from  the  floor 
of  unbroken  ore  over  that  point,  there  would  be  a  further 
improvement  as  the  stope  back  was  advanced.  The  recent  dis¬ 
closures  of  ore  in  those  raises  had  materially  added  to  the  tonnage 
assumed  in  casting  estimates  of  ore  reserves,  and  there  was  a 
further  increase  of  tonnage  at  other  points  in  the  stoping  area 
above  the  Chicago  level,  so  that  while  at  some  points  values  had 
declined  below  the  estimates,  it  might  be  safely  taken  that  the 
increase  in  tonnage  fully  compensated  for  such  decline  in  values. 
In  spite  of  their  having  withdrawn  these  big  profits  during  the  last 
year,  their  ore  reserves  were  only  comparatively  smaller  "this  year 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Since  April  30  their  financial  position 
had  been  further  strengthened  by  tne  remarkable  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  ore  treated.  They  would  have  seen  from  Mr.  Cox’a 
report  that  the  new  discoveries  of  ore  had  disclosed  values  much 
higher  than  the  average  of  t-ho  mine.  The  result  is  that  during 
the  past  five  months— to  the  end  of  September — 31,900  tons  had 
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'been  treated  and  a  profit  of  £225,000  had  been  gained,  which  was 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  production  of  the  mine. 
These  results  were,  of  course,  abnormal,  and  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  indefinitely,  but  it  certainly  looked  as  if  the 
present  year  was  t-o  be  a  record-breaking  one  for  Camp  Bird. 
Tliev  had  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  the  Bank  in  London 
to-day.  Few  mines,  said  the  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  had  such 
a  fine  record  as  the.  Camp  Bird,  and  it  was  one  which  naturally 
led  them  to  look  with  great  confidence  to  the  future. 

The  report,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Fisher,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Rhodesian  Banket  Company,  Limited. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Salis¬ 
bury  House,  London-wall,  Dr.  Hans  Sauer  presiding. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  issued  capital  at  June  50  last, 
£325.000,  presented  no  change  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year’s  figures.  Since  that  date  further  shares  had  been  issued, 
bringing  the  amount  of  the  issued  capital  to  date  up  to  £433,333, 
and  66,667  shares  were  under  call  at  £2  10s.  per  share  for  a 
period  of  two  years  dating  from  August  14  last.  They  had 
placed  £45,000  to  reserve — an  amount  derived  from  premiums  on 
shares  issued  some  years  ago.  In  the  next  accounts  this  reserve 
would  show  considerable  augmentation.  It  was  the  directors’ 
intention  to  regard  the  reserve  as  a  fund  to  which  might  be 
charged  any  depreciation  on  the  company’s  share  assets.  Their 
cash,  loans,  and  share  assets  at  market  value  at  the  mid-October 
account  make-up  amounted  to  £906,190.  The  total  net  profit  for 
the  year  was  £140,681.  An  interim  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  had 
been  paid,  and  the  balance  of  £80,023  it-  was  proposed  to  carry 
forward.  The  directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  defer  for  the 
time  being — but  not,  he  thought,  lie  might  venture  to  predict,  for 
long — the  question  of  paying  a  further  dividend.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  was  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  profitable 
business  offered  to  them,  they  required  to  be  in  an  exceptionally 
strong  financial  position.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution 
adopting  the  report  and  accounts  and  confirming  the  payment  of 
the  interim  dividend  mentioned. 

Mr.  Walter  Forbes  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  stated  that 
they  had  sold  Eldorado  shares  in  the  open  market,  in  blocks  — 
and  they  had  given  calls  on  shares.  He  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Mosely  that  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  calls  had  been 
given  should  be  mentioned. 

The  motion  was  carried,  Mr.  Mosely,  however,  dissenting  as  a 
protest  against  the  names  not  being  mentioned. 
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MY  LADY  OP  THE  ROSETTE. 

HO  HERE  was  an  inevitability  about  the  bouse — a  grim 
JL  unblinking  triumph  in  the  way  it  swallowed  the 
dainty  figure  I  had  surreptitiously  followed  down  two 
streets  and  across  a  square.- 

If  I  hung  about  and  waited  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  face  belonging  to  the  dainty  figure,  the  chances 
were  that  it  would  not  appear  again ;  and  I  had  not 
the  smallest  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  send  me  up  the 
uncompromising  gravel  path  and  to  set  me  pealing  at 
the  bell. 

I  was  turning  away  defeated,  yet  immeasurably 
puzzled,  when  something  lying  on  the  footpath 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  rosette— a  blatant 
tri-coloured  rosette  of  ribbon,  which  said  :  “  Here  I  am, 
notice  me !  ”  The  house  had  devoured  the  dainty  figure, 
hut  it  had  left  somewhat  of  her  belongings ;  whereat 
my  heart  very  exceedingly  rejoiced. 

I  picked  up  the  rosette  carefully  •  I  carried  it  up 
to  the  front  door — I  rang  the  hell  with  an  easy  con¬ 
fidence,  and  was  about  to  say,  “  Might  I  see  the  lady 
who  has  just - when  a  maid,  perturbed  but  will¬ 

ing,  opened  the  door  and  flustered  into  the  aperture. 
“Oh!  won’t  you  please  walk  in,  sir?”  said  the  maid. 
“  Tea  is  in  the  dining-room.” 

When  the  gods  give  generously,  who  are  mortals 
that  they  should  refuse  such  gifts?  I  walked  in 
accordingly. 

I  hadn’t  a  hazy  notion  what  I  was  walking  into,  but  I 
felt  it  would  be  something  unique  and  possibly  exciting. 

It  was.  The  flustered  maid  whisked  me  into  a  room 
which  was  literally  alive  with  women.  I  ought  to  have 
felt  abashed,  hut  I  did  not — I  am  unable  to  say  why. 
Someone— a  tall  female  of  about  forty,  with  “Mission” 
writ  large  in  the  gleam  of  her  rather  prominent  eyes, 
pressed  tea  upon  me.  She  also  offered  me  a  hand,  and 
said  it  was  kind  of  ifie  to  come,  and  she  only  wished 
my  sex  was  better  represented.  I  murmured  the  inanity 
incidental  to  such  remarks,  and  cast  a  cautious  eye 


round  for  my  Lady  of  the  Rosette.  I  beheld  the  hack  of 
her  head  once  more,  showing  through  an  avenue  of 
picture-hats  and  curls.  She  was  assiduously  distri¬ 
buting  bread  and  butter.  I  tried  to  elbow  my  way 
gently  in  her  direction,  but  the  throng  was  too  great — 
1  could  not  even  now  get  a  fair  glimpse  of  her  face. 
I  had  the  sensation  of  having  followed  thick  coils  of 
beaver  hair,  surmounted  by  what  I  should  term  a  blue 
velvet  toque,  through  ^ternity. 

Many  of  the  ladies  were  good  enough  to  chat  with 
me.  They  were  all  a  little— how  shall  I  put  it?— 
pronounced  in  conversation,  and  looked  hungry  about 
the  eyes.  I  gathered  that  this  tea  was  only  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stage  to  a  meeting  of  some  sort.  The  lady 
with  prominent  eyes  being  the  only  hatless  person  in 
the  room  (myself  excepted),  I  concluded  that  the  house 
pertained  to  her,  and  that  my  Lady  of  the  Rosette  was 
like  myself — only  a  guest.  The  discovery  pleased  me. 

We  swept  into  another  apartment  later  on — a  larger 
room,  full  of  chairs,  with  a  small,  raised  platform  at 
one  end. 

I  sank  into  an  unobtrusive  seat  and  awaited  events. 
Slowly  but  surely  it  was  being  borne  in  upon  me  that 
this  notable  gathering  had  a  startling  significance. 
Seven  years  in  the  shining  East  puts  one  out  of  touch 
with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  motherland. 
Still,  I  had  read  papers  and  I  had  heard  reports. 

That  tri-coloured  rosette  which  now  reposed  in  my 

pocket  and  had  formed  the  excuse  for  my  entry, 
was  like  the  tri-coloured  rosette  of  the  Republic  of 
France — -'the-  badge  of  a  new  freedom.  I  was  not,  as 
I  had  first  imagined,  a  Triton  among  minnows,  sub¬ 
served  to  because  of  my  condescension  in  coming ;  I 
was  a  minnow  among  Tritons,  and  I  was  going  to  be 
torn  asunder  and  reconstructed. 

Amid  frantic  cheers  the  prominent-eyed  lady  mounted 
the  platform.  She  wore  a  curious  costume  now  (she 
had  obviously  scrambled  into  it  as  we  finished  tea)  and 
it  was  not  becoming.  A  relation  of  mine  had  once 
been  the  governor  of  Wormwood  Scruhbs.  I  remember 
such  costumes  were  incidental  to  the  regime  there. 
Only  the  wearers  were  not  stuck  up  about  them.  This 
lady  was.  Not  only  was  she  proud  of  her  garb,  but 
the  general  assemblage  shared  her  enthusiasm.  “Won¬ 
derful  woman  i  ”  “  Magnificent  courage  !  ”  “  What  she 

suffered  !  ”  and  kindred  expressions  buzzed  at  me  from 
all  sides.  Then  the  prominent-eyed  lady  called  for 
silence,  and  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech.  It 
really  was  remarkably  neat— so  well  turned  and  free 
from  ragged  edges.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  trumpet- 
call  to  action.  It  was  crammed  with  heroics,  and  I 
gathered  that  though  women  had  not  had  fair  play  in 
the  past  they  were  going  to  have  it  in  the  future,  or 
know  the  reason  why.  The  speaker  was  anxious — 
unreasonably  anxious,  it  struck  me-— to  give  the  last 
drop  of  lier  blood  for  the  Cause.  She  sat  down  with  a 
regretful  reference  to  the  scarceness  of  men  at  that 
particular  meeting,  and  I  felt  virtuous,  and  tried  to 
look  it. 

My  Lady  of  the  Rosette  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Was  she  going  to  issue  forth  similarly  garbed,  and  full 
of  like  fire?  I  offered  a  prayer  that  this  might  he 
spared  me. 

The  prominent-eyed  lady  was  chairwoman  of  the 
meeting ;  to  her  lot  it  fell  to  introduce  the  speakers, 
and  to  sandwich  burning  eloquence  of  her  own  between 
their  remarks.  She  introduced  two  nondescript  souls 
whose  passion  and  energy  were  quite  remarkable.  I 
learnt  from  them  that  women  must  go  forward  at  all 
costs — that  Holloway  was  a  kind  of  Bastille,  only  more 
so,  and  that  the  prominent-eyed  lady  was  a  positive 
Joan  of  Arc. 

After  the  second  speaker  there  was  a  slight  pause,  and 
during  that  pause  intuition  took  3iie  in  its  grip  and 
whispered,  “  The  next  speaker  is  your  Lady  of  the 
Rosette — prepare !  ”  I  did  prepare  as  best  I  could — 
for  intuition  had  spoken  truly.  At  last,  after  an  hour 
of  extreme  anxiety,  I  saw  her  face.  Back  into  my 
corner  I  sank,  and  my  hands  came  together  in  a  clasp. 
To  my  moustache  I  spoke  words  which,  I  trust,  if  they 
were  overheard,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  enthu¬ 
siasm.  for  I  believe  I  said,  “  God  bless  her !  ” 

I  then  composed  myself  to  listen.  My  Lady  of  the 
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Rosette  spoke  well.  I  was  surprised  at  that,  because 
there  had  been  a  time — 'but  there!  eight  years  change 
many  things.  She  reviled  the  Government  quite  ration¬ 
ally,  and  skated  round  the  general  incompetence  of  men, 
and  warmed  and  expanded  and  radiated  (and  looked 
amazingly  pretty)  with  fervour. 

Just  at  the  end  of  her  speech  she  thought  it  fitting  to 
indulge  in  a  little  personal  reminiscence.  It  came  in 
the  nature  of  a  confession,  and  was  a  relief  to  her,  I 
suppose.  It  ran  something  like  this  :  “  Once,  years  ago, 
before  I  realised  the  immense,  the  incalculable  import¬ 
ance  of  this  work  which  we  women  have  undertaken  for 
women,  I  had  nearly  allowed  myself  to  be  married  and 
to  settle  down  in  an  Indian  hill  station.’’  (She  blushed 
here,  because  I  leant  forward  to  see.)  “  I — I  tell  you 
this  because  I  want  any  of  you  who  are  hesitating  to¬ 
day  over  making  your  sacrifice  complete,  to  understand 
that  if  moments  come  when  vain  regrets  and  longings 
will  arise,  that  I  am  satisfied— yes,  I  glory  in  having 
chosen  the  more  excellent  way.  My  time  now'— —my 
full  interest — my  life  itself  is  at  the  service  of  my 
sisters.” 

She  sat  down  amid  a  hurricane. 

The  meeting  broke  up.  My  Lady  of  the  Rosette 
left  hurriedly ;  I  fancy  she  had  another  appointment. 
I  clutched  the  sheaf  of  pamphlets  -which  had  been 
thrust  upon  me  and  followed  her. 

At  the  second  lamp-post  I  caught  her  up. 

“  I  believe  you  dropped  this,”  said  I,  producing  the 
tri-coloured  favour. 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said ;  “  I  hadn’t  missed  it.”  Then 
she  condescended. 

“  You  were  at  our  meeting,  I  think  ?  ” 

“  I  was,”  said  I,  “  and  I  wTas  very  much  impressed.” 

She  turned  a  radiant  face  towards  me.  “  I  am  so 
glad,”  she  said;  “perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who 
have  never  had  the  claims  of  the.  movement  laid  levelly 
and  without  bias  before  you ?  ” 

“  I  think  that’s  very  likely,”  I  assented. 

“  I  was  once  in  the  same  position,”  she  observed, 
condescending  still  more. 

“Indeed!  Before  you  made  up  your  mind  about  that 
hill  station?”  I  asked  ingenuously. 

She  darted  a  look  at  me.  The  look  was  compounded 
of  suspicion  and  something  intangibly  groping,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  capture  an  elusive  memory  and  couldn’t. 
She  passed  my  remark  over,  however,  and  tried'  another 
cast. 

“  Miss  Tewsick-Stormer  was  the  force  which  raised 
me  from  my  apathy  and  showed  me  what  the  women  of 
England  are,  and  might  become,  unless  we  sister  women 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  She  has  the  heart  of — 
of  a  Galahad  and  the  spirit  of  a  Savonarola.” 

“  And  the  pluck  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,”  I  added.  “  What 
an  uncomfortable  mixture  !  ” 

She  swept  me  with  a  glance. 

“  Of  course,  if  you  think  cheap  sneers  worthy  of  your 
manhood — — ?”  said  she. 

“  I  don’t,”  I  hastened  to  say. 

“  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  a  delicately  nourished, 
refined,  highly  bred — er — girl — can-  go  to  prison  un¬ 
flinchingly  for  the  Right  ?  Where  is  the  man— —  ?  ” 

Her  voice  was  becoming  the  high-pitched  flute  of  the 
agitator.  I  interrupted  her. 

“.I’ve  been  to  prison,”  said  I. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  She  tried  to  be  calm,  but 
instinctively  she  moved  a  little  away  from  me. 

“What’s  more,”  said  I  firmly,  for  I  was  roused,  and 
for  once  I  meant  to  assert  myself  and  to  brag  vulgarly, 
“  I’ve  been  in  a  prison  where  there  is  no  first,  second, 
and  third  division,  and  I’ve  been  tortured.  Look  here  !  ” 
I  rolled  my  sleeve  back  from  the  wrist  and  pushed  up 
my  cuff.  Three  unsightly  purple  scars  showed  up 
clearly.  They  were  the  hall-marks  of  as  nasty  a  brush 
with  dacoits  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  regiment  I 
ornament,  and  the  brush  had  ended  in  three  months  of 
unutterable  existence  under  dacoit  espionage. 

“  O—  oh !  ”  she)  said,  and  her  face  was  pitiful. 

“  When  women  want  to  talk  of  their  equal  rights,”  I 
said  very  severely,  “they  should  talk  of  them  to  the 
men— thousands  of  ’em,  mind  you,  who  have  bled  (real 
blood — not  the  mythical  liquid  you  offer  at  this  kind  of 
meeting)  and  got  crippled,  and  invalided,  and  chawed 


up  for  life  to  keep  the  country  where  their  wives  and 
daughters  abide  immune  from  perils  and  in  peace.” 

Then  I  warmed  to  my  subject :  enthusiasm,  is  very 
catching.  “  And  I’m  not  talking  now  of  the  big  tracts 
of  desert  sown  with  graves,”  I  said,  “  nor  of  the  veld 
where  your  Miss  T'ewsick-Stormer  might  spend  a  profit¬ 
able  day  counting  the  little  tin  crosses  which  stand  for 
the  boys  who  served  land  and  their  Queen  (who  was  a 
woman),  and  went  out  like  candles  in  the  fulness  of 
life  for  her  and  their  country.  I’m  not  a  speech- 
maker,”  I  said  (but  in  my  heart  I  thought  I  was 
rather),  “but  don’t  you  think  if  you’d  made  that  lonely 
man  in  his  hill  station  happy,  and  brought  up  his 
children  as  good  citizens  of  Empire,  and  taught  your 
boys  to  respect  women  and  fight  for  them  if  the  time 
ever  came — that  you’d  have  been  doing  bigger  work 
for  your  sex  than  you’ll - ■” 

“  This—' this — is  impertinence !  ”  said  my  Lady  of  the 
Rosette,  but  she  said  it  very  faintly. 

We  had  instinctively  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  were 
standing  facing  each  other. 

“  It  isn’t,”  I  said ;  “  it  isn’t  impertinence — Alice.” 

“How  dare  you?” 

If  I’d  been  the  kind  that  withers  easily,  I  should  have 
dropped  at  her  feet.  As  it  was,  I  took  her  hand. 

“  Alice,”  I  said,  desperately,  “  you  don’t  know  me 
because  I’ve  growm  a  moustache,  and  I  suppose  my  voice 
is  no  longer  the  voice  of  a  boy;  but  I  should  have 
known  you  anywhere.  At  the  meeting  wrhere  you  tender 
your  resignation  to  the  ‘  League,’  or  whatever  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  you  are  going  to-  tell  your  audience 
that  you  have  come  to  believe  that  woman  at  home  is 
more  powerful  for  good  than  woman  at  large,  and  that 
you  have  reconsidered  your  decision  about  that  hill 
station.” 

And,  amazing  to  relate;  in  course'  of  time  this  befell, 
even  as  I  had  prophesied  ! 


BOOKS. 

mHE  reader  of  “  Chateaubriand  and  His  Court  of 
Women  ”  (*)  is  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Gribble’s 
hero,  since  that  consummate  egotist,  poseur,  and,  not  to 
mince  words,  liar,  receives  no  more  mercy  than  he 
deserves  in  this  extremely  interesting  volume.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  whether  as  the  author  of  “  Atala,”  of  “  Le  Genie 
du  Christianisme,”  or  of  “  Memoires  d’Outre-tombe,” 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Gribble  to  be  a  picturesque  and  sen.ti.-i 
mental  poseur  absolutely  incapable  of  telling  the  pro¬ 
saic  truth.  A  cynic  has  said  that  the  continual  assump¬ 
tion  of  some  other  personality  by  an  actor  tends  to 
destroy  in  him  the  very  sense  of  truthfulness,  and  this  is 
certainly  true  of  such  a  poseur  as  Chateaubriand,  who 
must  come — as  he  did — at  last  to 

Make  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
As  to  credit  his  ow7n  fie. 

Indeed,  Chateaubriand  is  >so  inveterate  a  poseur  that 
you  cannot  help  attributing  even  his  heroic  opposition 
to  Napoleon  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  “  he  looked  l:ike_a 
conspirator  who  had  come  down  a  chimney”)  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  supreme  importance.  Perhaps  even  the 
worship  of  the  court  of  women  who  adored  him  was 
due  to  the  feminine  worship  of  dress,  for  Chateaubriand, 
down  to  his  famous  style,  was  all  dress. 

“  Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia  ”  might  have 
been  the  motto  of  Mr.  Dyson’s  excellent  “Life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ”  (* 2 *).  Francois  d’Aubigne  was 
well  ballasted  with  common  sense  to  begin  with,  while  a 


(»)  “  Chateaubriand  and  Hia  Court  of  Women.”'  By  Francis  Gribble  With 
Six  Photogravure  Portraits.  (London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.  15s.net.) 

(2)  “  Madame  de  Maintenon.”  Her  Life  and  Times.  1635-1719.  By  C.  C. 
Dyson.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  and  Sixteen  other  Illustrations. 
(London  :  John  Lane.  12s.  Cd.  net.) 

(а)  “The  Merry  Past.”  By  Ralph  Nevill.  (London:  Duckworth  and  Co. 
12s.  6d.  net.) 

(4 *)  “Charles  Dickens  and  His  Friends.”  By  W.  Teignmouth  Shore.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  •  (London  ;  Cassell  and  Co.  6s.  net.) 

(б)  "The  Sinking  Ship.”  By  Eva  Lathbury.  (London  :  Alston  Rivers.  6s.) 
(“)  “  Diamond  Cut  Paste.”  By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle.  (London:  John 

Murray.  6s.) 
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woman  of  her  chill  temperament  was  little  liable  to  be 
swamped  or  swept  away  by  any  gale  of  passion.  But 
perhaps  the  very  temperament  which  helped  her  to 
climb  so  high  helped  also  to  keep  her  chill  and  cheer¬ 
less  at  that  height.  In  one  of  her  letters  she  writes: 

The  wildest  imagination  could  not  have  dreamed  I  should 
attain  this  height  of  fortune.  I  have  been  loved  by  all;  I  was 
young  and  pretty  and  excited  admiration ;  later  I  enjoyed  in¬ 
tellectual  compan kaishig .  I  protest  that  all  this  leaves  only  a 
terrible  void — only  the  love  and  service  of  God  gives  peace. 

“  If  anything,”  comments  Voltaire,  “could  disillusion 
or  dissuade  the  ambitious,  this  letter  would  do  so.”  But 
what  happiness  could  even  the  ambitious  expect  from 
a  position  which  enslaved  Madame  de  Maintenon  to 
what  St.  Beuve  truly  called  “  the  immense  and  hideous 
selfishness  of  Louis  XIV.”  and  subjected  her  to  what 
she  herself  has  called  “  the  insupportable  austerities  ” 
of  Court  life?  What  Bacon  says  of  great  persons 
generally  is  more  true  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
perhaps,  than  of  the  most  other  protegees  of  princes  : 

Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men’s 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy ;  for,  if  they  judge  by 
their  own  feeling,  they  cannot  find  it.  But  if  they  think  with 
themselves  what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men 
■would  fain  he  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy,  as  it  were,  by 
report;  when  perhaps  they  find  the  contrary  within.. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  better  preface  my  notice 
of  Mr.  Kalph  Neviil’s  “The  Merry  Past”  (5)  than  by 
the  following  quotation  I  find  in  Mr.  Dyson’s  book 
from  “  that  most  charming  and  Lovable  woman,  Madame 
de  Sevigne,”  upon  the  hanging  of  the  Huguenots  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  : 

Wo  are  not  dull  here..  Hanging  is  our  amusement  just  now. 
To-day  they  have  taken  twenty  or -thirty  of  these  Huguenots 
and  are  going  to  throw  them  off. 

These  were  “  the  good  old  times,”  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill  in  his  entertaining  volume  contrasts  with  our 
namby  pamby  age,  in  which  “  the  puling  cant  of  over¬ 
weening  morality  would  prohibit  all  sport  which 
humanitarians  have  the  •  effrontery  to  declare  tends 
towards  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  animal  life.” 
But  what  sports,  that  our  merry  ancestors  enjoyed 
would  Mr.  Nevill  restore?  Would  he  restore  the.  good 
old  days  of  Tyburn,  when,  as  he  himself  relates,  the 
hangman  let  one  of  his  many  victims  escape  for  a 
bribe  of  twenty  guineas  and  strung  up  in  his  stead 
a  poor  tailor  lie  happened  to  see,  and  hurried  to  seize 
amongst  the  crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows?  Or 
would  he  restore  such  sport  as  that  bull-baiting  at 
Bury  'St.  Edmunds  in  1811,  where  the  crowd  resented 
the  cowardice  of  a  bull  by  cutting  off  his  hoofs  and 
torturing  to  death  the  wretched  creature  while  it  stag¬ 
gered  about  on  its  bleeding  stumps?  Mr.  Nevill’s  book 
is  crammed  with  good  stories,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
makes  one  wish  to  live  in  “'The  Merry  Past.” 

In  reading  a  delightful  book,  Mr.  Teignmouth 
Shore’s  “  Charles  Dickens  and  His  Friends  ”  (4),  I  was 
once  again  reminded  that  there  is  a  kind  of  tontine  in 
jokes — the  latest  wit  inheriting  all  the  best'  things  of 
his  predecessors.  It  was,  for  instance,  Sheridan,  not 
as  Mr.  Shore  says,  Sydney  Smith,  who,  when  his  doctor 
advised  him  “to  take  a  walk  on  an  empty  stomach,”' 
asked  “Whose?"  Again,  Sydney  Smith  himself 
admitted  that  he  annexed  the  joke — attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Shore — of  his  answer  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s 
offer  to  paint  him,  “  'Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that-  he  should 
do  this  thing?  ”  As  Charles  Dickens’  friends  were  the 
most  interesting  men  of  his  day,  and  as  Mr.  Teign- 
moufch  Shore  has  collected  the  most  interesting  of  the 
novelist’s  experiences  of  them,  liis  book  from  end  to 
end  is  fascinating  reading. 

Miss  Eva  Lathbury  seems  to  flounder  out  of  her  depth 
in. “The  Sinking  Ship”  (6)  in  trying  to  make  clear  to 
you  what  she  has  not  first  made  clear  to  herself.  But 
her  study  of  the  mind  of  an  actress  who  feels  the  stage, 
and  even  life  itself,  slipping  away  from  under  her,  and 
who  grasps  at  the  love  of  the  brilliant  young  dramatist 
that  might  have  been  her  son,  is  as  natural  as  it  is 
clever.  The  brilliant  dramatist  himself  and  his- stage- 
triumphs  are  not  convincing,  but  the  three  women  of  the 
book,  the  grandmother,  daughter,  and  granddaughter 
are  all  drawn  to  the  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Castle’s 


“Diamond  Cut  Paste”  (6)  is  an  entertaining  comedy 
in  which  a  wife  weans  her  husband  from  her  greedy  and 
wily  rival  in  the  way  confectioners’  apprentices  are 
weaned  from  tarts — by  forcing  a  surfeit  of  the  nauseat¬ 
ing  sweet  upon  him.  The  whole  storv  is  lightly  and 
brightly  told,  but  the  reader  feels  all  through  that 
the  intervention  of  the  wife  was  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  since  the  wily  widow  showed  her  greedy  hand  so 
clearly  that  any  man  must  have  seen  through  her  with 
his  °wn  eyes.  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


“Miss  Jane  Wardle  ”  has  always  shown  great 
originality  in  her  combination  of  realism  and  romance. 
In  The  Pasque  I  lower  ”  (Arnold,  6s.)  she  appears  as 
historian  and  antiquary  as  well.  An  old  manor  house, 
belonging  to  the  last  of  the  Pallavicini,  the  rare  flower 
with  which  their  destinies  are  interwoven,  the  gentle 
old  German  professor  and  the  romantic  Fiora  are  all 
elements  of  a  skilfully  rounded  plot,  which  has  at  least 
two  morals  for  the  reader.  One  may  be  found  in  the 
brilliant  and  amiable  light  thrown  upon  German  life 
of  to-day ;  the  other  lies  in  the  superiority  of  old  mate¬ 
rials,  treated  with  originality,  to  any  of  the  modern 
straining  for  new  effects.  “Miss  Wardhe  ”  prefers  to 
cultivate  her  own  talents  rather  than  to  form  one  of  the 
flock  content  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  various 
bell-wethers  of  present-day  fiction.  “  The  Pasque 
Flower  ”  has  atmosphere;  it  has  human  sympathy, . and 
it  is  as  fresh  as  the  downs  on  which  it  grows. 

Mr.  Shackleton’s  work,  “  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic,” 
which  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  season,  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  to-morrow.  It  is  in  two  handsome  volumes 
(price  35s.  net),  fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  from 
photographs  taken  by  members  of  the  expedition,  and 
provided  with  maps,  plans,  etc.  An  autograph  edition 
de  luxe,  limited  to  300  numbered  copies,  eaeh  signed 
by  the  author  and  members  of  the  party,  is  being 
published  at  ten  guineas  net. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Vincent  completed  just  before  his 
death  a  book  entitled  “  The  Story  of  the  Thames,”  which 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  will  publish  next  week. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Vincent  had  gathered  together  a  full 
sheaf  of  the  innumerable  associations — historical, 
literary,  and  personal — which  attach  themselves  to 
almost  every  reach  of  the  river,  choosing  for  illustration 
the  least  familiar,  unhackneyed  points  of  beauty  and 
interest.  Mrs.  Vincent  has  written  a  preface  to  the 
volume,  which  will  have  a  number  of  half-tone 
illustrations. 

“  The  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,”  which  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash  is  re-issuing,  created  much  sensation 
and  scandal  when  first  printed  in  1825,  and  thirty 
editions  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Harriette’s  house  was  frequented  by  many  men 
of  rank  and  fashion,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Beau  Brummell,  “Poodle” 
Byng,  and  Lord  Yarmouth  (Thackeray’s  Marquis  of 
Steyne)  are  among  those  figuring  in  her  recollections. 

Mr.  Murray  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  “  The 
Correspondence  of  Priscilla,  Countess  of  Westmor¬ 
land,”  edited  by  her  daughter,  Lady  Rose  Weigall. 
Some  years  ago  there  was.  issued  a  diary  of  Lady  West¬ 
morland’s  recounting  her  experiences  during  a  daring 
tour  of  Europe  which  she  made  in  1814..  Later  in  her 
life  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Florence,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  where  he  served  as  British  Ambassador, 
and  among  the  intimate  friends  of  whom  her  letters 
give  illuminating  glimpses  are  Mendelssohn,  Jenny 
Lind,  Talleyrand,  Brougham,  Melbourne,  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Messrs.  Greening,  who  have  an  attractive  list  of 
autumn  fiction,  announce  the  immediate  publication  ®£ 
the  Baroness  Orczy’s  latest  novel,  “  The  Nest  of  the 
Sparrow-hawk.”  A  story  in  the  full  romantic  vein 
with  which  the  author  of  “  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  ” 
has  won  so  much  popularity,  it  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  life  of  a  'Kentish  squire  in  the  days  of  Crom¬ 
well.  Miss  May  Wynne,  whose  “Henry  of  Navarre’ 
was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  spring  season,  is  issuing 
through  the  same  firm  another  romance,  “  For  Charles 
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the  Rover/’  which,  as  will  be  guessed  from  the  title, 
takes  the  reader  back  to  the  stirring  epoch  of  the 
Young  Pretender. 

A  romance  founded  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  new 
drama,  “  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ”  (in  which  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  is  now  appearing)  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Lovell  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  William 
Devereux,  the  author  of  the  play,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  once  by  Messrs.  Greening.  The  book  will 
be  illustrated  by  photographs  of  Mr.  Waller,  Miss 
Winifred  Emery,  and  the  other  principal  performers 
of  the  play.  Other  new  novels  to  come  from  Messrs. 
Greening  include  “  The  Disc,”  by  Harris  Burland ; 
“The  Secret  of  the  Raft,”  by  Houghton  T'ownley; 
“The  House  of  Terror,”  by  Gerald  Biss,  and  “Don 
Q.’s  Love  Story,”  by  K.  and  Hesketh  Prichard.  The 
last-named  is  another  volume  of  the  adventures  of  a 
character  who  will  be  seen  in  the  near  future  on  the 
London  stage.  To  their  well-known  series  of  shilling 
reprints  of  popular  fiction  Messrs.  Greening  are  add¬ 
ing  “The  Case  of  Miss  Elliot,”  by  the  Baroness  Orczy, 
and  “  When  Terror  Ruled,”  by  Miss  May  Wynne. 

Three  volumes  have,  just  been  added  to  Harper’s 
Library  of  Living  Thought,  an  admirable  series  in 
which  various  intellectual  problems  and  movements  of 
the  time  are  dealt  with  by  distinguished  writers.  The 
new  volumes  (price  2s.  6d.  each)  are  on  theological 
subjects.  “  Revelation  and  Inspiration  ”  is  by  Dr. 
Reinhold  Seeberg,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Berlin 
University,  whose  aim  is  to  show  that  while  a  modern 
thinker,  who  follows  the  principles  of  historical 
criticism,  must  definitely  abandon  the  old  theory  of 
inspiration  in  all  its  forms  and  details,  he  need  not 
necessarily  deny  the  Divine  character  of  the  Bible. 
“Paul  and  Jesus”  is  by  Professor  Johannes  Weiss,  of 
Heidelberg  University ;  and  “  Christianity  and 
Idealism  ”  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Professor  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  at  Jena  University. 

In  “Family  Names  and  Their  Story”  (Seeley,  7s.  6d. 
net)  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  presents  in  a  popular  form 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  a  most  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  He  traces  the  origin  of  innumerable  surnames, 
common  and  uncommon,  and  points  out  how  often 
erroneous  ideas  of  their  signification  are  formed  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  changes  they  have  undergone  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation.  “Landseer,”  for  instance, 
“  is  not  a  surveyor,  but  is  l’ansier,  the  handle-maker  to 
mugs  and  pots;  while  the  potter  moulded  the  vessels  on 
the  wheel,  the  ansier  was  engaged  in  shaping  the 
handles  to  be  affixed  to  them.”  In  a  chapter  on  the 
assumption  of  well-known  names  by  impostors  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  writes  as  a  victim  himself.  His  own 
name' — as  readers  of  Truth  will  remember — was  for  a 
long  time  used  by  a  swindling  vendor  of  quack 
medicines. 

In  the  notice  last  week  of  “  The  Fairy  Latchkey  ” 
(Duckworth  and  Co.)  it  was  erroneously  stated  that 
the  price  of  the  book  is  5s.  It  is  published  at  2s. 


MUSIC. 

- - 

THE  Concert-Direction  E.  L.  Robinson  and  Miss 
Eanny  Davies  have  looked  well  ahead  in  arranging 
a  concert  for  June  8,  1910,  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Schumann’s  birth,  but  time  flies  so  fast  nowadays  that 
plans  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  laid  too  soon.  The 
proposed  programme,  it  is  stated,  will  include  the 
piano  concerto,  the  concertstucke  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  the  variations  for  Wo  pianos,  and  a 
symphony,  so  that  good  measure  is  evidently  contem¬ 
plated,  though  it  might  be  suggested  that  quite  so 
many  piano  works  were  hardly  required.  But  then 
it  is  understood  that  Miss  Eanny  Davies  originated 
the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  she  naturally  thinks  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather.  No  doubt,  too,  there 
will  be  other  centenary  concerts  at  which  other  -works 
of  the  master  will  be  heard. 

Music-lovers  who  know  the  splendid  work  which  Mr. 


Charles  Manners  has  done  for  so  many  vears  past  in 
the  cause  of  English  opera  will  learn  with  regret  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  retiring  from  the  field  in 
this  country  before  long  and  betaking  himself  to 
America.  Lie  is,  at  all  events,  in  communication  with 
various  influential  folk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  a  view  to  getting  capital  for  doing 
English  opera  over  there,  though  whether  the  project 
will  come  to  anything  or  not  remains  at  present  to  be 
seen.  Friends  of  English  opera  would  certainly  have 
cause  for  regret  if  Mr.  Manners  left  us,  for  with  him 
would  depart  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  cause,  whose 
wholehearted  services  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 
But  it  has  been  terribly  uphill  work,  and  a  national 
opera  house  is  still  a  dream.  So  now  he  is  thinking 
if  he  cannot  do  better  in  the  New  World — for  the 
cause,  that  is  to  say ;  since,  as  he  freely  admits,  he  has 
done  quite  well  enough  for  himself.  As  he  puts  it:  — 

The  fact  is  that  out  of  grand  opera  I  have  been  able  to  save 
enough  for  my  wife  and  myself  to  be  at  any  rate  independent.  It 
is  not  much,  but  then  we  are  people  who  do  not  require  much,  and 
now  has  come  the  time  in  which  my  wife,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
joins  with  me  in  thinking  that  we  should  like  to  do 
something  in  the  cause  of  opera.  I  would  much  sooner 
die,  having  helped  to  found  national  grand  opera  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  if  I  cannot  do  this  in  my  own,  and  worth 
£5  a  week,  than  to  be  plain  Mr.  Manners,  “who  has  now  for 
some  time  retired  from  grand  opera,  and  leaves  £10,000  a  year, 
as  the  papers  would  say. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  new  departure  which  he  is  con¬ 
templating.  The  scheme  is,  however,  at  present  little 
more  than  an  idea  on  Mr.  Manners’  part,  and  his 
English  admirers  will  probably  be  selfish  enough  to 
hope  that  it  will  never  come  to  anything  more.  But  in 
any  event,  of  course,  his  companies  would  go  on  as 
at  present. 

The  Carl  Rosa  Company  continue  to  do  excellently 
at  Covent  Garden.  Detailed  reference  to  all  of  their 
performances  is  hardly  called  for,  but  the  company  as 
a  whole  may  certainly  be  congratulated  on  the  capital 
work  which  they  are  doing.  On  Friday  a  particularly 
good  performance  of  “  Tristan  ”  was  given,  with 
Mine.  Gleeson-White  as  Isolde.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Mme.  Gleeson-White  had  been  heard  in  this 
exacting  part  in  London,  and  her  performance  did 
her  high  credit.  Another  priina  donna  of  the  company 
who  has  put  in  some  excellent  work  is  Miss  Doris 
Woodall,  a  capital  Carmen  on  one  day  and  an  excellent 
Brangane  on  another,  while  among  the  men  Mr.  Coates, 
Mr.  Hedmont,  Mr.  Walter  Wheatley,  and  Mr.  Winck- 
worth  have  acquitted  themselves  particularly  well. 

Concerts  are  being  given  in  great  numbers  now, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  more  than  a  few. 
At  the  first  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Symphony  Concerts,  on. 
Saturday,  there  was,  of  course,  a  large  audience,  for 
no  orchestral  concerts  are  better  established  in  favour 
than  these,  and,  as  usual,  fine  performances  were  heard. 
A  novelty  in  the  programme  was  a  suite  for  orchestra 
and  organ  by  Max  Bruch,  which  proved  pleasantly 
melodious,  but  otherwise  undistinguished,  and  Busoni 
played  magnificently  as  ever,  though  he  might  easily 
have  chosen  a  work  more  congenial  to  his  style  than  the 
Mozart  concerto  in  which  he  was  heard.  At  the  Bech- 
stein  Hall,  on  the  same  afternoon,  another  pianist  of 
the  first  order  appeared  in  Mr.  Harold  Bauer.  Then' 
earlier  in  the  week  that  inimitable  keyboard  humorist, 
M.  de  Pachmann,  entertained  his  admirers,  while  Ysaye’s 
recital  was  another  which  drew  a  big  audience.  At 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra’s  concert,  on  Thursday, 
two  new  works  were  heard  in  the  shape  of  a  Symphonic 
Idyll  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Clutsam,  and  a  symphony  by  Herr 
Georg  Schumann,  of  which  the  first  was  as  light  as  the 
second  was  heavy. 

There  is  good  news  for  concert-goers  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  made  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  is  now  working  hard  at  his  second 
symphony,  and  that  he  hopes  to  have  it  completed 
by  the  early  .part  of  next  year.  The  prodigious  success 
which  has  attended  his  first  symphony  might  well 


Lausanne.  —  The  truth  concerning  Alexandra  Grand 
Hotel:  Entirely  new,  finest  position,  most  up-to-date.  With 
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have  stimulated  any  composer  to  produce  a  second  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  in  Elgar’s  case  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  he  left  it  so  long  before  producing 
his  first.  Certainly,  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prediction 
that  this  symphony  is  likely  to  outlast  a  good  deal  of 
his  oratorio  music,  the  writing  of  which  delayed  its 
earlier  anpearance.  As  to  the  new  work  on  which  he 
is  now  engaged,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  any¬ 
thing  at  present,  for  Sir  Edward  is  never  very  com¬ 
municative  regarding  the  work  he  has  in  hand.  But 
it  is  well  known  to  his  friends  that  years  ago  he  pre¬ 
pared  sketches  for  a  big  symphony,  none  of  which  were 
used  in  the  symphony  which  we  have  at)  present, 
and  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  work  now  in  hand 
will  embody  some  o»f  this  hitherto  unutilised  material. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  — • 

Will  you  spar©  me  a  corner  to  protest  against  the  charge  of 
sixpence  made  for  the  programme  of  the  Nora  Clench  Quartet  con¬ 
cert  last  week  ?  This  programme  consisted  of  a  single  leaf,  folded  in 
two,  containing,  besides  the  names  of  the  works  played,  merely 
a  few  biographical  particulars  of  the  baldest  description  concern¬ 
ing  the  three  composers  represented.  To  charge  sixpence  for  a 
programme  of  this  kind  ie  really  monstrous,  and  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  induce  an  amiable  and  receptive  frame  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser. 

When  will  concert-givers  learn  wisdom  in  this  matter? 

How  things  are  done.  A  correspondent  sends  me  the 
following  letter  wrhich  he  has  received  from  a  well- 
known  lady  artist :  — 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  would  care  to  join  me  (or  know  of 
any  one  who  would')  in  some  concerts  I  am  arranging  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  provinces  next  winter. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  list  of  cities,  in  which  I  am  giving 
concerts. 

The  conditions  for  joining  would  ibe  the  following: — Eor  any 
city  in  the  English  provinces  you  cared  to  undertake,  I  should 
■want  you  to  pay  five  pounds  towards  expenses  of  concert,  and 
receive  in  return  eight  pounds  worth  of  tickets  for  concert. 

You  would  be  entitled  to  advertisement  and  two  appearances 
of  fifteen  minutes  each  per-eoncert. 

The-'Continental  concerts  would  be  somewhat  on  the  same  basis, 
but  I  would  let  you  know  particulars  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  propositions  which  I 
have  heard  of  for  some  time.  The  artist  joining  the 
tour  is  to  pay  £5  a  concert,  besides  paying  presumably 
his  own  hotel  bills  and  travelling  expenses,  and  is  to 
receive  in  return  £8  worth  of  tickets,  though  why  the 
concert-giver  did  not  make  it  £80  wrorth  while  she  was 
about  it  I  cannot  imagine,  seeing  that  the  artist  would 
have  about  as  much  chance  of  disposing  of  the  one 
quantity  as  the  other.  As  it  is,  even  if  by  some 
miraculous  means  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  £8 
worth  offered,  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  will 
show  that  his  total  gains  w<?uld  be  the  magnificent  sum 
of  £3  a  concert,  out  of  which  would  have  to  come  all 
his  expenses  before  he  got  anything  for  himself. 

A  correspondent  wnrites  :  — - 

Dear  Sir, — As  an  artist  who  has  gladly  given  of  his  bread 
and  butter  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Treloar’s  Cripples’  Fund,  I 
think  one  may  reasonably  resort  to  publicity  in  the  following. 
In  common  with  others,  I  was  induced  last  April  24  to  give  my 
services  at  a  concert  held  at  Finsbury  Town  Hall  by  the#Oentral 
London  Social  Guild.  My. suspicion  was  aroused,  in  common  with 
others,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  effort  on  behalf  of  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  charity.  I  therefore  fonvarded  the  rules,  etc.,  of  the  Guild 
to  Sir  William  P.  Treloar,  Bart.,  J.P.,  who  confessed  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  promotion,  at  the  same  time  promising  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  an  intimation  of  the  result.  In  spite  of  repeated  requests 
I  can  learn  nothing  further,  and  now, venture  to  anticipate  your 
columns  possibly  drawing  .some  information  as  to  the  existence 
or  decease  of  this  Guild,  and  what  steps  Sir  William  Treloar  has 
thought  fit  .to  adopt  in  order  to  unmask  a  concern  that,  to  say  the 
least,  was  using  his  name  without  permission.  All  concerned 
know  my  name,  and  so,  for  publicity,  I  sign  myself, 

Professional. 

My  correspondent’s  complaint  seems  a  reasonable  one/ 
and  his  letter  would  appear  to  require  an  answer. 
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“  The  Servant  in  the  House,”  at  the  Adelphi. 

HI  HERE  are,  I  suppose,  many  merits  in  Mr.  Charles 
JL  Rann  Kennedy’s  symbolical  drama,  “  The  Servant 
in  the  House,”  but  I  fancy  that  there  is  no  via  media 
between  regarding  it  as  a  masterpiece  and  disliking  it 
vehemently.  I  own  to  having  taken  the  latter  course, 
•but  the  whole  of  America,  I  believe,  is  enthusiastic 
over  it.  This  constitutes  only  one  more  point  on  which 
I  and  America  are  content  to  differ.  The  play  is  written 
with  tremendous  sincerity.  I  could  easily  believe  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  feels  that  he  has  a  mission,  but  crude 
preaching  makes  little  impression  on  me,  and,  more¬ 
over,  there  is  so  much  of  this  preaching  that  the  play 
becomes  inordinately  dull.  It  is  the  story  of  three 
brothers  who  hav^  risen  from  humble  beginnings.  One, 
through  his  brilliant  scholarship,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  others,  has  become  a  parson,  and  he  is  now  the 
vicar  of  a  church  to  which  no  one  will  come  because 
it  smells  so  foul.  Instead  of  calling  in  the  sanitary 
inspector,  he  conducts  services  which  no  one  attends. 
This  is  the  Reverend  William  Smythe.  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  his  brother,  has  no  affectations,  and  even  in  the 
spelling  of  his  name  he  is  straightforward.  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  gone  down  in  the  world  as  the 
parson  went  up.  He  has  been  a  drunkard,  his  language 
is  quite  as  foul  as  the  smells  in  his  brother’s  chn-rch, 
he  is  a  navvy,  and  he  specialises  in  drains.  The  third 
brother  has  become  a  renowned  and  saintly  Bishop  of 
Benares.  He  is  expected  on  a  visit  to  the  vicar,  but 
he  elects  to  come  in  the  character  of  a  new  butler. 
He  calls  himself  Manson,  which,  of  course,  lias  an 
inner  meaning,  and  no  one  thinks  it  strange  that  he 
comes  in  Oriental  dress,  though  I  should  have  thought 
that  such  an  apparition  in  a  country  vicarage  would 
have  excited  considerable  wonder.  Another  visitor  who 
is  expected  is  James  Ponsonby  Makeshyfte,  D.D.  (the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lancashire).  The  vicar 
and  his  wife  hope  that  these  two  distinguished  prelates 
may  do  something  for  a  fund  which  is  to  be  raised  to 
purify  the  smelly  church.  I  should  say,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  drain  mender,  has  a  beautiful 
little  daughter,  who  has  been  brought  u.p  by  the  vicar 
because  her  father  is  not  a  fit  custodian  for  her. 

This  is  the  strange  household  into  which  the  Bishop  of 
Benares  enters  as  Manson  the  butler ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  one  of  the  early  scenes  in  the  play  shows  the 
butler,  the  worldly  Bishop  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
navvy  all  sitting  down  to  breakfast  together,  while  the 
vicar  and  his  wife,  who  have  not  been  there  to  meet 
their  guests,  are  away,  you  will  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  small  page  boy  in  the  play,  who  talks 
about  the  “  complicated  mass  of  mysteries  and  im¬ 
probabilities.”  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Benares 
brings  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light, 
much  as  the  Stranger  did  in  Mr.  Jerome’s  “Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back.”  He  softens  that  rugged 
rock,  Mr.  Smith,  drain-mender;  he  dominates  the 
household,  and  in  the  end  he  is  given  carte  blanche  to 
do  just  as  he  likes.  Vicars,  of  course,  do  not  usually 
give  their  butlers  dictatorial  powers  like  this,  and  let 
them  even  order  their  wives  and  guests  about,  but 
Manson  is  a  very  special  butler.  Forthwith,  then,  he 
ejects  that  worldly  humbug,  Bishop  Makeshyfte  (he 
being,  apparently,  a  brand  that  is  not  worth  saving), 
and  he  arouses  in  the  drain-mender  a  striving  after 
nobility  to  such  effect  that  he  explores  under  the  church 
and  finds  that  it  is  apparently  built  over  a  sort  of 
charnel-house  or  plague-pit,  wliich  he  describes  with 
graphic  and  nauseous  detail.  Of  course,  it  was  very 
careless  of  the  builders  of  the  church  to  plant  it  in 
such  a  foolish  spot,  but  you  must  understand  that  this 
is  symbolism,  because  while  he  is  groping  among 
decaying  bodies  and  drains,  he  hears  the  choir  over¬ 
head  singing  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation.”  In  a 
tremendous  speech  (which  Mr.  Miller  declaims  with 
great  fervour),  Mr.  Smith  explains  his  horrid  discovery, 
and  announces  his  intention  of  clearing  out  all  the  muck 
himself;  whereupon  the  vicar  pulls  off  his  coat  and 
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says  he  will  help  him,  and  the  two  brothers  who  have 
been  estranged  for  years  are  reconciled.  Together  they 
will  clean  this  augean  stable,  and  the  church  shall  have 
a  sweet-smelling  foundation. 

I  confess  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
spiritually  and  physically  blind  and  deaf  old  Make- 
shyfte  roused  to  a  sense  of  higher  things  than  money- 
grubbing,  but  apparently  the  butler-bishop  thought 
him  too  far  gone  in  wickedness.  Anyway,  he  only 
asked  permission  to  clear  out  this  “  poison,”  which 
was  not'  a  nice  way  of  referring  to  the  brother  of  his 
brothers  wife.  It  came  particularly  ill,  too,  from  a 
man  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  announced 
that  all  men  were  his  brothers,  and  that  he  loved 
them  all.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  tremendously 
in  earnest  in  wishing  to  expose  sham  and  frauds 
and  open  the  eyes  of  the  Church  to  its  shortcomings, 
but  his  drain  symbolism  did  not  greatly  impress  me, 
and  I  was  never  much  interested  in  the  vicar,  who, 
in  the  intervals  of  officiating  in  an  empty  church,  seemed 
to  me  to  spend  his  time  abusing  his  wife  for  having 
ruined  his  life  by  loving  him  too  much.  She  worshipped 
him,  poor  soul,  so  he  raved  at  her  for  being  an  idolater. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes  revelled  in  the  part  of  Bishop  Make- 
shyfte,  and  played  it  exceedingly  well,  but  the  character 
is  so  grotesquely  caricatured  in  order  to  point  a  moral, 
that  it  becomes  ridiculous.  Mr.  Valentine  plays  the 
butler  with  great  dignity1  and  impressiveness,  and  Mr. 
Miller’s  rugged,  full-mouthed  navvy  is  quite  a  fine  per¬ 
formance,  though  rather  un-English.  I  shall  be  very 
curious  to  see  whether  London  will  endorse  America’s 
verdict  over  this  play,  or  whether  the  crude  morality  of 
it  will  not  offend  some  and  weary  others.  To-day  there 
is  to  be  a  special  matinee  for  the  clergy  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  They,  at  least,  should  find  it  interesting! 


SPORT. 


RACING  NOTES. 

HE  result  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fully  justifies  the 
opinion,  recently  expressed  in  Truth,  that  we  have 
at  present  a  wretchedly  bad  lot  of  handicap  horses  in 
training.  The  class  of  the  fields  for  the  autumn  handi¬ 
caps  has  been  absolutely  contemptible.  Christmas 
Daisy  represented  Succour  (who  is  no  flyer)  at  some¬ 
thing  like  9  st.  7  lb.,  and  yet  this  very  moderate  animal 
won  in  a  common  trot,  having  the  race  well  in  hand 
half  a  mile  from  home.  The  result  of  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  did  not  speak  in  favour  of  the  acumen  of  the 
handicappers,  as  Christmas  Daisy  had  actually  carried 
a  penalty  of  10  lb.,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  another 
stone  would  not  have  stopped  him. 

The  most  hideous  nonsense  is  printed  daily  about 
racing  affairs,  but  I  have  seldom  read  anything  more 
utterly  idiotic  than  the  statement  that  the  field  “  came 
far  above  the  average  in  point  of  class.”  Only  a  pure¬ 
bred  mooncalf  or  gomeril  could  mention  the  word 
“  class  ”  at  all  in  connection  with  the  Cambridgeshire 
field  taken  as  a  whole.  The  American  horses,  Sir 
Martin  and  Ballot,  were  the  only  starters  which  could 
boast  of  anything  like  really  good  form.  Mustapha  was 
heavily  backed,  and  his  friends  were  very  confident,  but 
the  heavy  going  was  against  Lord  Carnarvon’s  horse.  He 
landed  the  place  money  for  which  he  had  been  backed, 
but  Christmas  Daisy  had  won  the  race  at  the  Bushes, 
and  probably  a  number  of  the  runners  were  eased  when 
all  hope  of  winning  had  disappeared.  Sir  Martin  had 
too  much  w7eiglit  to  carry,  in  my  opinion,  and  he  was 
not  fancied  by  some  of  the  best  judges  at  Newmarket, 
who  considered  that  several  of  the  older  horses  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  beat  him.  Sir  Martin,  however,  was  well  backed 
at  the  finish,  and  he  probably  carried  more  “  public  ” 
money  than  any  other  starter,  Wheatear  was  greatly 
fancied  by  a  clever  party,  but  she  began  so  slowly  that 
’she  was  never  fairly  in  the  race,  and  she  was  hope¬ 
lessly  beaten  at  the  T.Y.C.  winning-post.  The  heavy 
going  did  not  suit  Wheatear,  and  I  doubt  whether  she 
can  really  stay  one  inch  beyond  an  easy  mile.  Arran- 


more  was  a  great  Newmarket  tip,  but  he  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  moderate  horse,  and  his  merits  have  been  pre¬ 
posterously  over-rated  of  late.  •  Symon’s  Pride  was 
stopped  by  the  deep  ground,  but  in  any  case  she  could 
not  stay  the  course.  I  wonder  the  Irish  mare  was  not 
knocked  out  in  the  betting,  as  it  was  common  talk  that 
she  had  gone  vej’y  badly  in  her  morning  gallop.  There 
had  been  much  mysterious  cackling  about  Ouadi  Haifa, 
but  nothing  was  seen  of  him  in  the  race,  although  he 
was  “  thrown  in  ”  on  his  best  form.  The  Tower  showed 
good  speed,  but  when  he  wins  a  race  the  distance  will 
bo  six  furlongs,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Senseless. 
It  is  at  least  satisfactory  that  Christmas  Daisy’s  public 
record  is  as  unimpeachable  as  that  of  Submit,  winner 
of  the  Cesarewitch.  The  Netheravon  horse  has  either 
won,  or  run  very  prominently  in,  every  race  for  which 
he  lias  started  this  season.  The  performances  of  both 
the  Newmarket  winners  have  been  thoroughly  fair  and 
square,  and  any  twaddling  tales  of  a  coup  having  been 
landed  over  either  handicap  are  mere  asinine  trash. 
Neither  race  has  excited  much  general  interest,  and  the 
betting  on  both  these  events  has  been  on  a  paltry  scale. 

The  weather  on  Wednesday  was  perfectly  execrable, 
there  being  heavy  rain,,  while  the  ground  was  a  swamp. 
The  Birdcage  was  a  dangerous  wilderness  of  slippery 
mud.  It  was  the  extremity  of  folly  to  back  any  horse 
whatever  when  running  through  a  morass,  for  never 
within  the  memory  of  man  was  the  course  in  worse 
condition.  It  will  not  be  wise  to  pay  much  attention 
to  last  week’s  form,  and  much  of  the  running  will 
probably  turn  out  to  have  been  all  wrong. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Admiral  Hawke  would  be 
reserved  for  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  but  he  was  brought 
out  for  the  Criterion  Stakes,  Maid  of  Corinth  being 
made  favourite.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Sir 
William  Bass’s  filly  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
beat  the  colt,  who  won  cleverly,  having  nothing  of  the 
class  of  Neil  Gow  and  Lemberg  against  him.  Admiral 
Hawke  had  a  still  easier  task  on  Wednesday,  when  he 
really  had  nothing  to  beat  in  the  Moulton  Stakes.  The 
bookmakers  were  wonderfully  generous  in  laying  11  to  8 
against  Major  Loder’s  colt,  for  it  appeared  long  odds 
on  him  in  such  company.  Whenever  a  two-year-old 
wins  a  race  some  crack-brained  enthusiasts  proceed  to 
describe  him  as  “the  best  of  his  age,”  so  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  Admiral  Hawke  thus  eulogised  on 
Thursday.  Neither  Lemberg  nor  Neil  Gow  would  find 
much  difficulty  in  beating  Major  Loder’s  colt  over  any 
six  furlongs  course. 

There  were  eighty-nine  entries  for  the  Dewhurst  Plate, 
and  yet  the  field  dwindled  down  to  a  match !  Of  course, 
nearly  all  interest  in  the  race  evaporated  when  it 
became  known  that  Rochester  was  not  to  run.  Lord 
Durham’s  colt  has  been  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and 
it  was  wisely  decided  not  to  start  him  again  this  season. 
I  had  expected  that  Rochester  would  beat  Lemberg 
at  10  lb.  after  his  excellent  running  at  the  First  October 
Meeting,  when  he  was  backward.  There  was  a  general 
idea,  at  Newmarket  that  Whisk  Broom  would  win  the 
Dewhurst  Plate,  but  it  was  a  most  chimerical  expecta¬ 
tion.  I  pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago  that  Lemberg  had 
really  won  the  Middle  Park  Plate  very  easily  indeed, 
although  he  only  beat  Whisk  Broom  by  a  neck,  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that?  3  lb.  would  enable  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colt  to  reverse  that  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Whisk  Broom  never  had  a  chance,  and  Lemberg  has 
come  on  very  considerably  during  the  autumn.  The 
Two  Thousand  will  presumably  be  Lemberg’s  next 
race,  but  he  is  engaged  in  the  Column  Produce  Stakes 
at  the  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting,  and  in  that  race 
he  might  meet  Rochester,  who  would  have  15  lb.  the 
best  of  the  weights.  Bayardo  had  nothing  to  beat  in 
the  Limekiln  Stakes,  and  as  he  is  being  “  run  through  ” 
for  his  autumn  engagements  I  suppose  he  will  be 
sent  to  Aintree  next  week  to  start  for  the  Liverpool 
St.  Leger  of  £700,  as  his  14  lb.  penalty  certainly  will 
not  stop  him. 

St.  Victrix  has  won  a  great  number  of  races  this 
season,  and  he  cantered  away  with  the  Scarborough 
Stakes  on  Wednesday,  but  he  has  probably  had  enough 
of  work  for  some  time  to  come,  as  next  day,  in  the 
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Free  Handicap,  he  swerved  all  over  the  course.  The 
race  resulted  in  a  fine  finish  between  Minoru  and 
Electra,  the  running  entirely  confirming  the  general 
impression  that  Louviers  was  a  most  unfortunate  colt 
in  not  winning  the  Derby.  Minoru’s  performance  was 
a  very  creditable  one,  as  he  carried  a  heavy  weight,  and 
the  deep  going  was  against  him.  Few  people  expected 
that  Electra  would  make  such  a  good  fight  against  the 
King’s  colt  over  this  course,  and  with  no  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  weights.  Bayardo  would  have  won  the  Free 
Handicap  if  he  had  been  started,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  giving  9  lb.  to  Minoru 
without  any  trouble,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  King’s 
colt  was  “  all  out  ”  to  beat  Electra.  It  is  now  perfectly 
certain  that  Bayardo  ought  to  have  “  walked  in  ”  for 
both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby,  and  probably 
if  the  horses  could  have  been  placed  according  to  pure 
merit  Sir  Martin  would  have  been  second.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  colt  would  very  likely  have  won  the  Free  Handicap 
with  2  lb.  less  weight  than  Minoru. 

One  of  the  sporting  papers  states  that  Bayardo  is 
engaged  in  next  year’s  Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  £10,000. 
This  is  incorrect.  Bayardo  was  struck  out  of  this  race 
early  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  a  blunder  which  his 
owner  must  the  more  regret,  inasmuch  as  the  colt  was 
entitled  to  a  6  lb.  breeding  allowance.  Amadis  cantered 
away  from  Fop  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup,  and  if  the 
winner  does  well  during  the  next  seven  months  he  will 
probably  carry  off  the  Ascot  Cup  for  Lord  Falmouth. 
The  Kingsclere  pair — Amadis  and  Mirador — will  most 
likely  turn  out  to  be  the  best  stayers  next  season  among 
the  four-year-olds. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  mentioned  that  Catrail  had  been  left 
at  the  post  for  the  Suffolk  Nursery  at  Newmarket, 
and  added  :  “  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild’s  colt  is  very  likely 
to  win  a  nursery  before  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
lie  must  be  remembered  when  he  runs  again.”  On 
Wednesday  Catrail  won  the  New  Nursery  cleverly, 
having  started  at  the  pleasant  price  of  10  to  1.  Miss 
Portland  was  a  general  tip  for  this  race,  but  her  per¬ 
formance  was  disappointing,  considering  how  leniently 
she  had  been  treated  by  the  handicapper. 

Tressady  was  writhdrawrn  from  his  earlier  and  more 
important  engagements  in  order  that  he  might  be  kept 
fresh  for  the  Houghton  Stakes.  Tressady  is  a  good 
stayer,  and  he  won  cleverly,  but  he  will  never  be  in 
the  first  class,  and  he  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  for 
the  Dewhurst  Plate,  so  it  was  wise  policy  not  to  start 
him.  The  best  two-year-old  which  started  on  Friday 
was  Sunbright,  who  won  the  Free  Handicap  with 
extreme  ease,  and  it  was  an  excellent  performance,  as 
he  carried  8  st.  13  lb.,  and  he  was  giving  11  lb.  to 
Winkipop,  who  finished  second.  The  Sallie  of  Navarre 
colt  ran  very  badly  in  this  race,  and  he  was  fancied 
in  spite  of  his  weight.  Sunbright  has  no  engagements 
of  any  importance  next  season.  This  was  the  most 
valuable  two-year-old  race  of  the  week,  the  stake  being 
worth  over  £1,000. 

Sir  Martin  won  the  Durham  Stakes  easily  enough, 
but  he  had  nothing  much  to  beat,  but  Cargill  is  no 
flier,  and  the  deep  going  was  much  against  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden’s  horse.  There  is  no  affinity  with 
commonsense  in  the  mighty  fuss  which  has  been  raised 
over  the  performance. 

The  King’s  mare  Nunsuch  has  been  destroyed  at 
Sandringham.  She  was  a  good  performer  on  the  Turf, 
and  a  successful  career  at  the  stud  was  confidently 
predicted  for  her,  but  she  has  proved  an  abject  failure 
as  a  brood  mare. 

The  papers  have  been  gushing  with  hysterical 
enthusiasm  over  “  Mr.  Fairie’s”  alleged  refusal  of 
an  offer  from  the  Austrian  Government  of  £50,000  for 
Bayardo.  No  such  offer  has  been  made.  I  understand 
that  “Mr.  Fairie”  received  an  offer  of  £40,000  from 
South  America  for  the  St.  Leger  winn  r. 

Next  week  there  is  no  clashing,  for  a  wonder,  as 
the  six  days  will  be  divided  between  Lincoln  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  there  are  sure  to  be  huge  fields  at  both 
meetings  for  most  of  the  events.  St.  Michan  or 
Damage  might  win  the  Great  Tom  Stakes.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  Autumn  Cup  can  be  left  alone  until  next  week, 


and  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  any  betting  reported 
over  this  race.  Eaton  Lad  has  been  talked  about  as  the 
probable  winner  of  the  Derby  Cup,  but  he  has  not 
accepted  for  that  handicap. 


YACHTING— POLO— AND  FISCALITIS. 

It  often  happens  that  one  may  be  animated  by  the 
best  intentions,  and  yet  make  a  fearful  mess  of  things. 
I  humbly  confess  my  sins,  and  I  am  duly  penitent. 
When  the  Germania  at  Cowes  gave  the  race  to  the 
Meteor  by  going  the  wrong  side  of  the  mark  at  the 
finish,  and  being  therefore  disqualified  the  Field  stated 
that  there  was  general  surprise.  I  tuned  the  real  anti- 
German  lyre,  pitched  it  as  high  as  possible,  and  tried  to 
show  what  a  blue-water  patriot  I  was  by  saying  that  the 
incident  was  a  disgrace  to  international  racing,  and  that 
a  German  subject  had  conceded  the  race  to  the  German 
Emperor  that  the  navy  of  the  Tsar  might  witness  his 
Imperial  triumph.  It  is  now  officially  explained  iri  the 
Field  that  the  mistake  arose  owing  to  the  sailing  instruc¬ 
tions  being  misunderstood.  They  were  altered  at  the 
last  moment  because  of  the  Tsar’s  visit,  and  so  the  Tsar 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  It  is  also  said  my 
words  have  given  pain.  I  can  only  express  my  regrets 
for  having  cast  reflections  on  a  German  sportsman,  and 
I  will  try  never  to  emulate  the  yellow  press  when 
“  jesting  wi’  difficultee.”  At  the  same  time,  the  Field 
does  an  injustice  to  what  I  said  by  not  fully  quoting 
me.  I  said  certain  Germanophobes  were  already  on 
the  warpath  over  the  defeat  of  the  English  cutters 
in  that  race  and  that  it  was  sure  to  be  said  that 
Germany  was  beating  us  because  of  her  fiscal  system. 
I  pointed  out  the  fact  was  that  all  vessels  reach 
according  to  the  square  root  of  their  canvas  in  a  strong- 
breeze.  That  simple  fact  explained  everything.  As  an 
eminent  Tory  daily  paper  attributed  our  deieat  in  the 
Test  matches  to  our  decadence  under  Free  Trade,  a 
conclusion  evolved  in  the  most  brilliant  Telegraphese, 
I  might  surely  be  pardoned  for  trying  to  allay  the 
fears  and  terrors  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  the 
invincibility  of  the  German  navy  and  the  perfection  of 
her  fiscal  system  is  a  perpetual  nightmare  and  a  dream 
of  delight. 

Then  last  week  I  referred  to  polo,  and  quoted 
the  Sportsman  to  show  we  had  the  men,  we  had 
the  “  gees,”  and  we  had  the  money  too.  But,  I 
said,  the  reason  why  Hurlingham  was  not  going  to 
challenge  the  States  at  polo  was  that  the  aristocracy, 
who  are  keen  on  polo,  could  not  come  forward  when 
they  are  publicly  announcing  that  they  cannot  afford  a 
guinea  for  a  local  slate  or  football  club.  “  It  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  Welsh  attorney.  Tariff  reform  means  polo 
visits  to  the  States.”  The  Sportsman  is  curious  to 
know  who  made  that  announcement.  “The  para- 
gra,phist’s  lively  imagination  evolved  it.”  What  a 
cruel  and  unkind  cut  !  Of  course,  I  made  the 
announcement.  But  no  lively  imagination  is  needed. 
If  you  really  cannot  afford  a  guinea  for  a  football  club, 
and  are  being  ruined  by  the  Budget,  you  cannot  afford 
polo  ponies,  nor  can  you  afford  to  subscribe  to  send  a 
team  to  America.  I  had  the  two  facts — the  advertised 
impecuniosity  of  our  wealthy  sportsmen  and  the  fact 
that  men  and  money  and  ponies  were  ready,  if  organised, 
to  go  to  America.  Dealing  with  this  apparent  set  of 
contradictions,  no  imagination  was  needed  to  reconcile 
them.  They  could  be  reconciled  by  attributing  some 
sense  of  decency  to  one’s  political  opponent.  I  applied 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  And  yet  it  appears 
to  be  wrong.  What  is  the  explanation?  If  there  is  no 
money,  then  it  is  the  Budget.  If  the  Budget  stops  a 
guinea  to  a  football  club,  it  clearly  stops  a  guinea  for 
a  polo  pony.  I  must  be  right,  then,  as  to  what  tariff 
reform  means.  It  is  a  panacea  for  all  ills.  It  means 
victory  in  Test  matches.  It  means  money  for 
all  and  work  for  all.  The  rich  are  to  be  richer 
under  tariff  reform.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  promised 
them  that.  It  is  about  the  only  prophecy  of  his 
(save  its  corollary)  that  will  inevitably  come  true,  and 
it  is  the  only  promise  that  will  be  kept.  Like  most  of 
his  promises,  it  will  cost  him  nothing.  What  follows 
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from  the  rich  being  richer  ?  They  will  be  able  to  spare 
the  time  and  spend  their  money  as  freely  on  polo  as  the 
American  millionaires  do.  Tariff  reform  does  mean 
polo  visits  to  the  States.  That  can  be  proved  con¬ 
clusively.  It  is  about  the  only  thing  that  is  true  about 
tariff  reform.  This  is  no  jest,  but  the  ghastly  truth. 

*****  * 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Association  has  decided  to 
decline  to  recognise  the  Olympic  Games  which  are  to 
be  held  at  Athens  next  year*.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  the  International  Olympiads,  of  which 
London  had  one  last  year,  and  the  Greek  Olympiads, 
held  only  at  Athens.  Thus  Ave  get  Olympiads  every 
two  years.  The  reason  for  the  decision  is  the  hopeless 
mismanagement  at  Athens.  The  Greeks  ruthlessly  dis¬ 
qualify,  any  one  who  hurls  a  discus  further  than  their 
own  men.  They  know  nothing  of  track-racing,  and  the 
Yankees  simply  revel  in  their  native  tricks  and  dodges. 
But  there  is  a  big  doubt  whether  these  games  will  come 
off  at  all.  There  is  something  of  a  political  ferment 
m  Greece.  Why,  I  cannot  make  out.  It  has  a  highly 
protective  system  of  taxation  based  on  the  most 
scientific  German  tariff.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But  there  is 
not.  The  Greeks  should  have  time  and  leisure  to 
devote  to  sport.  But  they  fail  to  do  so.  The-  likeli¬ 
hood  of  these  games  taking  place  depends  solely  on 
the  political  situation  and  its  developments  in  the  next 
six  months. 

****** 

At  Oxford  there  is  every  prospect  of  there  being  a 
first-class  eight  next  year.  The  fours  were  a  great 
success.  The  general  standard  of  rowing  was  well  above 
the  average,  and  in  the  rough  Aveather  some  fine  Avater- 
manship.  Magdalen  had  two  crews  in  the  final,  and 
their  heavy  first  crew  Avon  easily.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  that  creAv  had  learned  to  row  at  the  University 
starting  on  fixed  seats.  Of  the  other  ctcaa/s,  Trinity 
were  too  light  to  be  of  much  good  in  the  rough  Aveather 
and  strong  head  Avind.  They  Avere  admirably  stroked  by 
the  Old  Etonian,  Coleridge,  who  is  a  grandson  of  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  With  a  strong'  six  and  seven 
he  would  make  a  University  stroke,  and  Avould  certainly 
be  a  pretty'  boAv.  The  University  is  simply  bursting 
with  good  material,  and  the  huge  number  of  entries 
for  the  fours  and  the  style  of  the  men  showed  not  only 
that  there  is  a  rowing  revival,  but  that  it  is  being 
conducted  on  the  soundest  lines. 

At  Cambridge  the  standard  is  not  quite  so  high. 
However,  the  Jesus  four  is  quite  good,  and  it  Avould 
only  be  an  amiable  critic  who  wanted  to  make  trouble 
who  Avould  suggest  that  there  is  any  particularity  of 
college  style  about  them.  First  "  Trinity  are  "  the 
heaviest  and  most  powerful  of  the  crews.  They  have 
a  good  beginning.  Some  genius  sent  an  inspired  para¬ 
graph  to  the  Sportsman  saying  they  AA'ere  rowing  in 
the  Belgian  style.  Mr.  J.  It.  Roslin,  the  heavy-weight 
oar  and  captain,  at  once  Avrote  and  denied  it.  They 
had  had  ten  days’  roAving  with  Mr.  Van  der  Wurden  to 
get  an  insight  into  Belgian  rowing.  That  gentleman, 
judging  by  the  crews  he  has  sent  over,  is  a  genius  as 


a  coach.  The  result  of  his  work  is  that  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke  is  well  marked,  and  the  last  has  probably 
been  heard  about  the  sculling  style  AA’hich  was  so 
popular  when  D.  C.  R.  Stuart  was  stroking.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  will  have  none  of  ft.  Nor  Avill  Mr.  Muttlebury, 
But  some  young  men  think  they  know  a  lot  more  than 
their  elders,  who  Avon  ’Varsity  races  before  they  were 
born.  If  Trinity  Hall  could  only  liven  up  a  bit,  they 
should  be  a  good  crew,  and  Third,  but  for  illnesses, 
•would  have  turned  out  very  well,  and  still  may  do  so. 
While  none  of  these  crews  are  as  good  as  the  winners 
at  Oxford,  they  promise  to  be  above  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Oxford  College  crews  in  merit. 

****** 

As  a  season’s  record,  he  it  noted,  the  Rugby  football 
match  between  West  of  Scotland  and  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  Avas  scratched  at  Glasgow,  owing  to  severe 
frost.  Oxford  had  a  very  fine  Avin  over  the  Glasgow 
Academicals.  The  Dark  Blues  should  have  a  three- 
quarter  line  up  to  International  form,  and  I  fancy  Cam¬ 
bridge  w ill  he  strong  forward,  and  quite  useful  outside: 
They  simply  mopped  up  Richmond.  Place  kicking  is  a 
useful  art.  C.  C.  G.  Wright,  owing  to  his  knee  going 
wrong,  was  practically  useless  against  the  Scottish,  and 
yet  the  Blackheath  team  won  easily.  One  of  the  best 
matches  Avas  the  narrow  win  of  the  London  Welsh  over 
the  O.M.T.s  by  a  dropped  goal.  Each  side  scored  a 
try.  The  Old  Boys’  defence  was  superb. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


rjlHE  recent  a\7iation  meetings  at  Blackpool  and  Don- 
1  caster  and  the  demonstrations  at  Brooklands  last 
week  have  all  gone  to  suggest  that  the  late  autumn  is 
hardly  the  ideal  period  of  the  year  for  such  events.  It 
is  true  that  the  weather  this  year  has  been  singularly 
bad,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  ordinary 
way  one  frequently  gets  exceptionally  pleasant  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  in  October.  Still,  the  chances  are 
always  in  the  other  direction,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  recent  meetings  Avould  never  have  been 
arranged  at  this  time  if  it  had  been  realised  what  the 
result  was  likely  to  be. 

Fortunately  Saturday  was  a  better  day,  and  some 
splendid  flights  were  witnessed.  It  must  have  been  the 
first  introduction  to  mechanical  flight  for  most  of  those 
present,  and  they  could  hardly  have  had  a  better  exhibi¬ 
tion,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  more  perfect  the 
flight  the  less  interesting  it  really  is  in  some  respects  to 
watch.  It  is  when  the  aviator  is  in  difficulties  that  the 
excitement  comes  in.  As  it  was,  Paulhan  went  round 
and  round  on  Saturday  so  steadily  arid  regularly  that 
the  thing  became  positively  monotonous  after  a  time. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  if,  as  the  movement  pro¬ 
gresses  and  the>  flyers  become  more  and  more  expert, 
aAdation  Avill  possess  any  particular  attraction  as  a 
spectacle.  After  the  first  sensations  of  novelty  and 
wonder  have  been  experienced  there  is  comparatively 
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little  to  keep  the  spectator  interested,  and  it  becomes 
hardly  more  exciting  to  watch  the  machine  going  round 
and  round  in  the  air  than  it  is  to  observe  a  car  or  a 
bicycle  going  round  the  track. 

In  the  case  of  the  Brooklands  flights  it  is  rather  a 
drawback,  too,  that  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
business,  namely,  the  starting  and  descending,  takes 
place  practically  out  of  sight  of  the  general  public,  and 
the  authorities  would  be  well-advised  if  they  could 
contrive  to  better  their  arrangements  in  this  respect. 
As  it  was,  when  most  of  those  present  had  once  seen 
the  machine  in  the  air  they  had  seen  practically  every¬ 
thing.  The  addition  of  other  machines  of  different 
types  and  the  introduction  of  the  competitive  element 
would,  however,  make  a  difference,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  be  arranged  at  future  meetings.  A  race  between 
two  or  more  well  matched  aeroplanes  should 
undoubtedly  prove  a  thrilling  spectacle.  Probably  what 
struck  most  who  witnessed  Paulhan’s  splendid  perform¬ 
ance'  on  Saturday  was  the  sense  of  absolute  security 
suggested.  His  machine  seemed  to  float  in  the  air  as 
easily  and  safely  as  a  bird.  Also  it  was  surprising  to 
note  how  much  more  elegant  and  graceful  the  Far  man 
biplane  looks  in  actual  flight  than  when  seen  at  close 
quarters  on  the  ground.  As  it  sways  gently  from 
side  to  side,  or  tilts  up  this  way  or  that  wrhen  it  takes 
a  curve,  it  seems  to  be  the  embodiment  of  buoyancy  and 
stability.  The  whole  demonstration  was  certainly  a  fine 
one,  and  afforded  a  memorable  experience  to  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

Hearty  congratulations  are  due  to  M.  J.  T.  C.  Moore- 
Brabazon  in  respect  of  his  winning  of  the  Daily  Mail's 
£1,000  prize  for  the  first  out  and  return  mile  flight  by 
an  aeroplane  built  entirely  in  Britain.  Mr.  Moore- 
Brabazon  is  the  only  English  aviator,  putting  aside  Mr. 
Farman,  who  has  done  anything  serious  at  flying  so  far, 


and  it  was  quite  fitting  therefore  that  he  should  have 
been  encouraged  to  persevere  further  by  the  receipt  of 
the  substantial  prize  named.  Congratulations  are  due 
also  to  Messrs.  Short,  the  makers  of  the  machine  which 
he  used,  and  to  the  makers  of  the  British-built  Green 
engine  with  which  it  was  fitted. 

****** 

The  treatment  extended  to  the  Road  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords  certainly  does  nob  go  to  support  the 
notion  that  this  assembly  has  more  consideration  for 
the  supposed  wealthy  class  of  motor  owners  than  the 
Lower  House.  Very  much  the  contrary.  Whereas  the 
Bill  as  it  left  the  Commons  was  regarded  as  fairly 
acceptable  by  motorists,  as  amended  by  the  Lords  it 
certainly  cannot  be  so  viewed.  The  most  important 
alteration  consisted  in  the  complete  upsetting  of  the 
specific  understanding  entered  into  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  motor-car  owners  to  the  effect  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  new  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  roads  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  and  not 
to  the  mere  relief  of  the  existing  local  rates.  With 
lofty  disregard  alike  of  this  understanding  and  of  the 
obvious  justice  of  the  case,  the  Lords  decided  to  throw 
on  the  Road  Board  the  duty  of  contributing  heavily  to 
the  ordinary  road  maintenance  rates,  so  that  if  this 
particular  amendment  were  permitted  to  stand  motorists 
would  have  very  serious  cause  for  complaint  indeed. 
But  then  the  whole  conduct  of  the  motorist’s  case  in 
the  matter  of  this  extra  taxation  has  been  badly  bungled. 
Stout  resistance  sans  'phrase  was  the  proper  line  to  have 
adopted  from  the  first,  and  the  half-hearted  and  ill- 
advised  attempts  to  make  terms  with  the  Government 
have  resulted,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  utter 
discomfiture. 
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CANADIAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

( Incorporated,  under  Dominion  of  Canada  Letters  Patent .) 

PARR'S  BANK,  Limited,  are  authorised  by  the  Western  Canada  Trust,  Limited, 
to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  purchasers  Applications  for 

$3,150,000  of  the  above  7%  Participating  Cumulative  Preference  Stock  at  £19  10s«  6M. 

per  $100  Share,  being  approximately  95%. 

Payable  as  follows  ; 

£i  per  Share  on  application;  £5  on  December  1st,  1909; 

£5  per  Share  on  allotment;  £8  aos.  6d.  on  January  6th,  1910; 

or  the  whole  may  be  paid  up  on  allotment  or  on  December  1st,  5909,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of 

4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Dividends  will  be  payable  quarterly  in  Montreal  or,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  in  London  at  Farr’s 
Bank,  Bartholomew  Lane,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  $/]  85§  to  £. 

Prospectuse  and  Forms  ol  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  following:— 

PARR’S  BANK,  LIMITED,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

THE  BANK  OF  MONTREAL,  47,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  WESTERN  CANADA  TRUST,  LIMITED,  i,  Church  Court,  Clement’s  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
LAING  AND  CRUICKSHANK,  r  FIELDING,  SON,  AND  MACLEOD, 

3,  Draper’s  Gardens,  London,  E.C.  3>  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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WOMAN. 

- - - - 

THE  SUFFRAGETTE  AND  THE  MARIONETTE. 

ISS  CHRISTABEL  PANKHURST  missed  a  great 
and  glorious  opportunity  last  Sunday  night  when 
addressing  the  Playgoers’  Club  on  “  Suffragettes  and  the 
Stage.”  For  if  you  intend  to  drag  in  Samson  by  the 
hair,  and  to  turn  a  quasi-literary-artistic  debate  into  a 
violent  disquisition  on  woman’s  wrongs,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  sure  that  Samson’s  locks  are  long  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Miss  Pankhurst,  I  am  bouhd  to  say,  also 
owed  it  to  her  quite  uncommon  dialectic  ability  to  wrap 
up  her  powder  with  rather  more  skill,  and  at  least  to 
appear  to  a  presumably  educated  audience  as  possessed 
of  more  than  an  “idee  fixe.”  I  am  inclined  to  believe' 
that  her  original  intention  was  to  stick  to  her  point, 
and  that  she  intended  to  suggest  fine-drawn  comparisons 
between  the  dramatic  methods  of  suffragettes  and  stage. 
As  it  was,  she  only  succeeded  in  suggesting  their  like¬ 
ness  to  marionettes. 

It  is  in  some  way  a  pity  that  Miss  Pankhurst  is  not 
an  Italian,  for  there  is  truer  sympathy  between  the 
Suffragette  movement  and,  say,  the  marionette  theatre 
as  used  in  Sicily  than  with  the  theatre  as  we  know  it  in 
this  country.  To  begin  with,  it  goes  on  all  the  time, 
the  same  puppets,  with  a  change  of  beard — I  mean 
blouse. — or  buskin,  doing  duty  time  and  again,  and 
dependent  on  the  three  or  four  strings  which  jerk  them 
into  a  semblance  of  action.  Your  Sicilian  marionette 
hero  is  always  fighting  somebody,  and  it  is  the  whole 
duty  of  the  wire-pullers  to  see  that  he  is  either  victorious 
or  a  martyr.  Now  every  Suffragette  is  a  martyr,  and 
every  time  she  is  let  out  of  prison  before  time  she  is 
apparently  victorious.  Again,  nobody  ever  thinks  that  a 
marionette  is  real,  though  we  may  grow  curious  and 
even  excited  over  any  new  gesticulation  on  its  part.  In 
the  same  way  a  large  audience  flocked  last  Sunday 
evening  to  see  a  new  performance  by  an  old  hand, 
working  upon  new  strings  with  almost  life-like  facility. 
In  a  marionette  play  there  are  villains  galore,  and  what 
are  our  Cabinet  Ministers  but  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Suffragette  play — villains  to  whom  ordinary  codes  of 
honour  do  not  apply,  who  may  be  stabbed  behind  as  well 
as  before ;  dastards  who  are  pre-ordained  to  dastardli¬ 
ness,  and  can  be  depended  upon  not  to  disappoint  the 
highest  expectations  of  wickedness,  while  as  arch-villain 
Mr.  Asquith  is  an  institution.  So  glibly  does  he  slip 
over  the  Suffragette  tongue  that  I  fear  any  change  in  the 
Premiership  would  disconcert  it  to  the  point  of  stam¬ 
mering.  Who  so  pleasant  to  hiss  as  Mr.  Asquith?  who 
so  agreeable  to  revile?  Added  to  which  he  provides 
willing  Suffragettes  with  a  plaint  that  looks'  very  nearly 
real,  by  refusing  to  receive  their  petition.  They  counted 
on  his  refusing  to  receive  them  in  any  way  but  by  post 
or  C  P.,  and  he  showed  them  he  was  reliable. 

1  am  not  surprised  at  the  vast  amount  of  competition 
for  the  role  of  “  beautiful  heroine.”  At  present  I  should 
say  that  Mrs.  Leigh  holds  the  stage;  at  all  events  Miss 
Pankhurst  declared  her  belief  that  if  it  came  to  fisticuffs 
Mrs.  Leigh  would  have  an  excellent  chance  against  the 
arch-villain.  Personally,  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
vanquish  him,  because  beautiful  heroines  are  notorious 
for  their  certainty  in  vanquishing  arch-villains.  As 
to  stage  properties,  the  Suffragettes  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  best  marionette  theatres.  For  chains 
they  have  the  prison  garb,  for  a  dungeon  an  excellent 
facsimile  of  a  cell  in  Holloway.  There  are  sacred 
stones  which  have  been  hurled  in  sacred  causes,  ink 
which  has  gloriously  inked,  even  a  hose-pipe  has  been 
turned  into  account  and  canonised,  to  say  nothing 
of  forcible  food. 

I  am  sorry  that  Miss  Pankhurst  neglected  these 
remarkable  comparisons  in  favour  of  a  mere  list  of 
Ganelon’s — I  mean  the  arch-villain’s  crimes.  To  most 
of  those  present  it  was  obvious  that  she  was '  wound 
up,  and  marionette  or  not,  it  is,  after  all,  the  duty 
of  art  to  conceal  art.  At  least  I  am  thankful  for  this 
new  proof  that  humanity  is  consistently  human.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  Suffrage  question  had 
produced  a  new  type  of  women.  But  now  Miss  Pank- 
"hurst  has  proved  to  us — that,  at  least,  is  what  she 


seemed  trying  to  prove — that  they  are  merely  grafting 
Sicilian  methods  on  to  British  conventions.  If  that  be 
true,  it  is  only  a  pity  that  they  are  not  yet  so  life-like 
as  those  puppets  who  mark  their  tragic  hour  upon  the 
stage  in  every  Italian  town  or  village  from  autumn  even 
unto  spring. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXII. — Divorce  for  the  Poor. 

“  Do  you  ever  have  to  deal  with  poor  people,  Mr. 
Court?”  The  woman  who  asked  the  question  of  me  was 
dressed  in  brown — dull,  and  almost  ugly,  brown.  Her 
life  was  lived  in  what  many  would  call  a  small  area; 
her  features  were  plain  and,  to  the  casual  observer, 
wholly  unattractive.  But'  in  the  mean  streets  in  which 
she  worked,  women’s  faces  lighted  with  pleasure  at  her 
approach. 

“Yes,”  I  answered.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

“  I  have  been  reading  your  articles  lately,  and  you 
seem  to  look  at  things  so  much  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  well-off.  What  is  the  remedy  of  the  working- 
woman  whose  husband  ill-treats  her?  She  cannot  go 
for  a  divorce— the  cost  is  utterly  prohibitive- — and  yet, 
living  in  the  constricted  space  she  does,  she  is  far  more 
hopelessly  tied  to  her  bully  than,  the  woman  of  means 
and  position,  who  can,  at  any  rate,  vary  her  sorrow 
by  visits  to  the  homes  of  friends,  or  by  seeking  refuge 
in  other  rooms  of  her  own  house.  Has  the  poor  woman 
no  remedy  at  all?  I  am  so  often  met  by  the  practical 
question  as  I  wander  round  my  district.  I  feel  like 
Rosa  Dartle.  I  am  asking  for  information.” 

^If  you  ask  me,  ‘  Can  your  working- woman  get  a 
divorce?’  my  answer  is  ‘  No,’  unless  she  can  get  to  the 
High  Court.  But  if  she  only  needs  separation  and 
maintenance,  then  she  has  a.  cheap  and  ready  means  at 
hand.” 

“That’ll  be  good  news  for  Mrs.  Jones,”  she  answered, 
joyfully.  “Please  go  on  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“What’s  Mrs,  Jones’s  trouble?” 

“  Oh !  her  husband  persistently  knocks  her  about, 
and  won’t  provide  her  enough  for  body  and  soul  for 
herself  and  her  babies,  and  makes  life  a  living  hell  for 
her.” 

“  Her  course  is  quite  straightforward.  She  can  apply 
to  the  magistrate.  Ever  since  1895  a  magistrate  has 
been  put  in  the  position  of  being  able  for  certain 
specified  causes  to  grant  what  amounts  to  a  decree  of 
judicial  separation.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  lots  more  people,  who  are  well-off, 
go  for  judicial  separation  that  way,  instead  of  facing  an 
expensive  suit  in  the  Divorce  Court,  only  to  attain  the 
same  end  ?  ” 

She  was  a  sharp,  clever  little  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
plainness,  and  when  she  was  taking  up  the  cause  of 
“  her  district  ”  she  fought  with  all  the  innate  fierceness 
of  the  motherhood  that  had  never  been  hers. 

“Because,”  I.  said,  “the  utmost  amount  the  Court 
can  order  the  husband  to  pay  is  two  pounds  a.  week, 
and  that  doesn’t  go  far  in  the  needs  of  the  better-class 
household.” 

“  I  see.  Well,  tell  me  now  on  what  grounds  he  can 
make  the  £2  a.-week  order.” 

“  Has  she  ever  had  her  husband  convicted  of  any 
assault  on  her?” 

“  No.  She  has  borne  everything  he  lias  done  patiently, 
but  now  she  is  getting  to  feel  she  can  bear  no  more.” 

“  I  see ;  then  we  can  leave  out  that  ground.  Now 
persistent  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband  enables 
the  magistrate  to  act.  Is  she  still  living  at  his  house?  ” 

“No;  she’s  been  so  terrified  she  has  gone  to  her 
mother’s.” 

“  That’s  right.  A  woman  must  he  living  apart  from 
her  husband  when  she  applies  to  the  magistrate  on  the 
ground  of  persistent  cruelty — at  any  rate,  if  that’s  the 
only  reason.  Roughly  speaking,  she  must  be  able  to 
prove  at  least  three  acts  of  violence  within  the  last  six 
months  before  the  day  when  she  starts  her  proceedings. 
The  proof  ought  not  to  depend  on  her  word  alone.  She 
must  have  some  one  to  corroborate  the  story;” 
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“  Oh !  Plenty  of  women  in  the  court  she  lives  in 
have  seen  him  knocking  her  about.” 

“  Well,  then,  that’s  one  ground.  Desertion  might  be 
another ;  that  means  leaving  her  or  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  compel  her  to  leave  him.  I  don’t  mean 
necessarily  by  acts  of  violence,  but  by  conduct  making 
it  impossible  for  any  decent  woman  to  stay.  Then  you 
say  he  won’t  provide  for  her.  Is  he  in  good  work?” 

“  Yes  ;  £3  a  week.” 

“  That’s  another  reason,  then.  Only  the  failure  to 
provide  must  be  wilful— a  man  who  cannot  get  work 
does  not  come  under  that  head,  but  a  man  who  refuses 
to  do  so  would.” 

“  Is  he  bound  to  maintain  the  children  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  till  they  are  sixteen.” 

“  Good.” 

“  Now,  then.  She  can  apply  on  the  ground  of  per¬ 
sistent  cruelty  and  refusal  to  maintain  herself  and  her 
children.  If  he  were  what  the  law  knows  as  an 
habitual  drunkard,  that  would  be  another  ground ;  but 
I  take  it  he  is  not.” 

“No;  that  can’t  be  said  against  him,” 

“  It  looks  to  me,  then,  that  her  best  plan  is  to  ground 
her  case  on  the  persistent  cruelty  and  failure  to  main¬ 
tain.  As  I  say,  she  must  be  prepared  with  corroborative 
evidence,  and  then  the  magistrate  can  decree  that  she 
is  no  longer  bound  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  He 
can  also  give  her  the  custody  of  the  children  and  order 
that  the  husband  shall  pay  her — or,  if  she  is  afraid  to 
meet  him,  pay  any  officer  of  the  Court  or  some  third 
person — such  weekly  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds  as 
the  magistrate,  having  regard  to  the  means  both  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  considers  reasonable.  He  can  also 
make  the  husband  pay  the  legal  costs  to  which  the 
wife  has  been  put.” 

“What  is  a  reasonable  sum?” 

“  There  is  no  fixed  rule,  but,  roughly,  you  may  take 
it  that  if  there  are  no  children  the  Court  allows  the 
wife  a  third  of  the  joint  income  of  the  husband  and 
wife.  When  there  are  children  it  will  be,  of  course, 
rather  more,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  left  me  to  go  and  comfort 
Mrs.  Jones. 

MODES  PRESENT  AND  TO  COME. 

Madame  La  Mode  has  now  definitely  made  up  her 
mind  what  fashions  are  destined  to  rule  this  season. 

Drapery,  it  is  announced,  is  the  keynote  of  all  the  new 
fashions,  but  of  this  drapery  beware  !  for  it  belongs  +o 
that  kind  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  most  skilful 
and  artistic  of  modistes.  One  touch  and  all  is  right ! 
one  touch  and  all  is  hopelessly  wrong !  Far  better, 
when  in  doubt,  to  confine  oneself  to  the  popular  tunic 
effects,  which  can  be  achieved  in  two  ways,  either  by 
means  of  the  cuirass  that  fits  tightly  to  the  figure  and 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  lovely  embroid¬ 
eries,  or  else  that  semi-fitting  type  of  tunic  made  of 
chiffon-  and  ninon  which  is  worn  over  a  well-fitting 
Princess  foundation  that  forms  a  frock  in  itself. 

The  new  styles  show  a  decided  return  to  the  more 
natural  and  normal  line.  Waists  are  longer,  and  all  the 
new  corsets  are  lower  from  the  waist  line  to  the  top, 
while  from  the  waist  line  to  the  bottom  they  remain 
as  long  as,  if  not  longer  than,  they  were  last  season. 
Shoulders  are  flat  and  have  a  tendency  to  droop.  This 
is  achieved  by  the  clever  manipulation  of  trimming 
rather  than  by  the  aetual  cut  of  the  bodice,  while  every 
line  of  the  new  frocks  tends  to  emphasise  the  effect  of  a 
well-rounded  figure.  Skirts  are  cut  so  as  to  fit  smoothly 
round  the  hips  and  waist,  and  are  far  wider  at  the  hem 
than  of  yore.  Sleeves  are  elaborate  and  difficult  to 
make  ;  in  most  of  the  smart  frocks  they  are  cut  in  one 
with  the  bodice,  while  in  almost  every  instance  they  are 
full  length,  coming  well  down  over  the  hands. 

The  new  colours  for  day  wear  are  nearly  all  subdued 
tones  of  smoke  grey,  dull  bronze,  greens  and  browns, 
and  a  new  kind  of  tan  colour  known  as  suede.  For 
evening  wear  the  most  blazing  colours  hold  sway,  all  of 


which  are  carefully  toned  down  with  cloudy  over¬ 
draperies  of  chiffon,  net,  or  ninon  de  soie,  which  gives 
a  particularly  beautiful  and  novel  effect.  Bright 
blues,  bright  pinks,  vivid  yellows,  and  startling  shades 
of  emerald  green,  are  all  treated  in  this  way ;  while  the 
vogue  for  velvet  toilettes  for  afternoon  wear  has  once 
more  reintroduced  black— black  that  is  beautified  and 
enriched  with  barbaric  gold  and  silver  embroideries, 
and  deep  bands  of  costly  fur.  A  novelty  of  the  season 
is  white  corduroy  cloaks  and  coats  for  carriage  and 
evening  wear,  that  are  trimmed  with  rich  Alaska  fox 
or  sables. 

The  difficult  question  of  what  is  the  best  material  to 
use  for  black  evening  gowns  has  been  solved  at  last  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  silk  voile  or  marquisette 
which  has  a  tiny  jet  bead  woven  through  it.  This  is 
serviceable  as  well  as  effective,  as  the  beads  do  not  drou 
off  like  those  that  trim  net  and  lace  gowns.  This 
material  will  be  extensively  used  for  making  the  new 
tunics.  It  is  to  be  had  in  all  blacks,  in  black  and 
gold,  in  black  and  steel,  in  grey  with  steel,  and  white 
and  crystal. 

A  new  moire  destined  for  evening  gowns  has  a  thread 
of  gold  or  silver  tinsel  woven  through  it ;  while  the 
sensation  of  the  season  in  Paris  is  a  new  supple  broche 
silk  that  everyone  declares  heralds  the  reintroduction 
of  the  old-fashioned  brocades  without  that  objectionable 
stiffness  that  was  formerly  their  great  characteristic. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  winter 
coat  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
type  of  Russian  coat  that  is  promised  a  popular 
vogue.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  new  Russian 
coat  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  blouse  type  of 
coat.  It  is  cut  on  long  slender  lines,  and  buttons  well 
up  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  double  row  of  buttons 
that  almost  follow  the  line  of  the  sleeve.  A  pro¬ 
minent  characteristic  of  this  new  type  of  coat,  is  the 
smart  high  collar,  made  of  a  straight  band  of  fur  or  a 
high  band  of  cloth  edged  with  fur  or  velvet,  according 
to  the  wearer’s  taste.  Such  coats  are  very  smart  and 
very  serviceable,  as  they  reach  well  below  the  knee, 
and  can  be  made  in  corduroy  velvet  or  in  cloth  that  is 
thick  enough  to  take  the  place  of  a  fur  coat. 

THE  PORTMANTEAU  HAT. 

A  leading-  Parisian  milliner  lias,  just  invented  a  hat  which  may 
be  adapted  for  various  occasions  at  will.  It  can  be  taken  to 
pieces.  When  its  removable  brim  is  tucked  away  under  the  brow 
it  becomes  a  close-fitting  toque,  suitable  for  motoring,  railway 
travelling,  or  for  walks  in  rough  weather.  If  its  owner  finds 
herself  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  appear  in  evening  dress  she 
has  simply  to  readjust  her  crown,  and  she  is  ready  for  any  function 
demanding  the  greatest  elegance. — Daihj  Chronicle. 

Dear  Molly,  have  you  seen  the  newest  hat, 

Profusely  trimmed  with  flowers  and  ostrich  feathers? 
Its  brim  will  tuck  away,  just  think  of  that, 

When  as  a  toque  ’twill  brave  the  worst  of  weathers. 

If  called  upon  to  don  an  evening  gown, 

Your  coiffure  you  are  saved  from  re-arranging, 

For,  with  a  deft  adjustment  of  the  crown, 

You’ll  find  the  hat  to  bows  and  aigrettes  changing. 

You  simply  give  the  brim  a  gentle  tap, 

When  staying  by  jthe  blue,  enticing  ocean. 

And  swiftly  it  becomes  a  bathing  cap, 

Reversing  with  the  most  delightful  motion. 

I’m  now  just  off  to  Lady  Blakeney’s  crush, 

I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,  dearest  Molly, 

When  next  I  write  (the  usual  girlish  gush), 

With  love, — Your  ever  most  devoted  Dolly. 

P.S.— 

I’ve  had  an  indescribable  mishap, 

’Twas  such  a  shock,  I  vow  it’s  made  me  thinner! 

I  changed  my  aigrettes  to  a  bathing  cap — 

Oh  Molly,  think,  at  Lady  Blakeney’s  dinner ! 

For,  thoughtless,  in  the  middle  of  the  meal, 

I  pressed  the  spring,  to  my  humiliation ; 

I  can’t  express  a  tithe  of  what  I  feel — 

I’ll  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagination. 
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THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOKMAN. 

In  rueful  wise  Mr.  Sidney  Low  has  been  counting 
up  the  marriages  of  men  of  letters  and  publishing  the 
results  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  They  are  rather 
depressing.  Of  sixty-eight  in  England  alone,  only 
twenty  pass  with  honours  as  “  satisfactory  ” — Mr.  Low 
will  not  be  sufficiently  cheerful  to  call  them  happy, 
although  the  reverse  side  of  the  column  is  frankly 
labelled  “  unhappy.”  It  is  an  alarming  list,  full  of 
quarrels  and  divorces  and  hints  of  domestic  misery.  Mr 
Low  brings  forward  two  theories  to  account  for  it, 
theories  which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  even  if 
later  one  wonders  if  there  is  very  much  to  account 
for. 

The  first  is  the  theory  of  juxtaposition.  Men  of 
letters  usually  work  at  home,  “  with  their  wives  at  the 
study  door,  as  it  were,”'  full  of  domestic  grievances. 
They  do  not  have  the  wholesome  daily  separation  of  the 
business  man — that  separation  from  which  Mr.  Low 
pictures  him  returning  buoyant  and  interested  to  a 
restful  and  pleasant  wife.  He  speaks  not  of  the 
grumpy,  tired  men  who  go  back  in  a  bad  temper,  nor 
of  the  domestic  accumulations  of  conversation  which 
await  them  if  the  wives  are  tactless.  But  unhappy 
marriages  do  not  depend  on  juxtaposition,  unfortu¬ 
nately. 

The  other  theory  is  that  Nature  ordains  conjugal 
infelicity  to  genius  in  order  to  guard  against  a  race  of 
giants,  whose  minds  would  in  a  few  generations  make 
them  almost  gods.  “  A  caste  of  genius,”  as  Mr.  Low 
calls  it,  would  indeed  be  an  evil,  but  the  sons  of  great 
men  are  proverbially  weak-minded,  which  is  a  far 
better  precaution  than  unhappy  married  life.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  unhappiness  in  many  of  the  cases  cited  by 
Mr.  Low  is  the  infidelity  of  the  man  of  letters  to  the 
lady  he  has  married — a  cause  which  does  not  work  out 
well  with  the  theory  that  Nature  is  guarding  against 
the  continuation  of  the  species. 

But  after  all,  there  is  not  so  very  much  to  account 
for.  An  inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  marriage  among 
musicians,  actors,  or  artists  would  yield  far  more 
alarming  results.  Mr.  Low  includes  such  men  as 
Darwin,  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Newton  in  his  list.  These 
were  not  pre-eminently  men  of  letters.  Twenty-five  of 
his  sixty-eight  examples  remained  bachelors ;  that 
leaves  forty-three,  not  subtracting  those  mentioned 
above,  who  were  not  primarily  authors.  Of  these  forty- 
three,  twenty  were  happily  married — conspicuously 
happily  married ;  of  the  remainder,  many  were  passably 
comfortable.  This  proportion  is  not  so  very  depress¬ 
ing  ;  among  the  most  ordinary  folk  it  is  surprising  to 
find  almost  one  of  every  two  couples  really  happy  in 
their  companionship.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Low  seems  to 
have  made  a  better  case  for  the  matrimony  of  authors 
than  he  knows. 

If  we  remember  Carlyle,  we  must  not  forget  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  Also  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  grumble  hastens  to  the  lips  and  a  thanksgiving 
is  apt  to  dwell  in  the  heart.  A  man  who  is  gifted  with 
the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  words  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  unhappily  married  because  he  bursts  out  in  irrita¬ 
tion  occasionally.  To  be  the  wife  of  a  genius,  be  he 
author  or  artist,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  business  man,  is 
a  life-work  for  any  woman.  And  yet  geniuses,  like 
other  men,  usually  choose  their  wives  for  typical — that 
is  to  say,  well-classified — qualities.  Being  typical  or 
classified,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  woman  will 
understand  her  exceptional  husband. 

But  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  to  this:  that 
in  the  same  degree  that  a  man  is  super-normal,  he  is 
unlikely  to  have  a  normal  life.  The  circumstances 
which  make  another  man  happy  will  cause  him  the 
keenest  suffering.  Genius  draws  its  sensations  from 
half-tones  inaudible  to  the  ordinary  ear  in  the  music 
of  life.  It  will  never  be  happy  in  an  average  way  and 
for  average  reasons.  It  must  be  abnormally  wretched 
or  abnormally  happy.  But  this  abnormality  cannot  be 
a  device  of  Nature  to  prevent  its  own  reproduction.  In 
that  ease,  why  should  it  exist  at  all? 


A  humorist  who,  wishes  to  be  serious  does  well  to 
be  very  serious,  lest  he  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Jackson  has  made  people  laugh  with  twTo  books,  and 
now  he  is  setting  out-  to  make  them  think  with  “  Trial 
by  Marriage”  (John  Lane).  A  young  man  is  brought 
up  on  theories  by  his  dreamy  father,  and  when  he  is 
up  against  realities  the  theories  do  not  bear  the  strain. 
He  is  not  false  to  them,  exactly  ;  he  only  runs  away  to 
put  them  in  a  safe  place,  instead  of  fighting  with  them. 
It  is  really  a  story  of  isolation ;  the  isolation  of  a  man 
whose  thoughts  have  no  adventitious  roots  with  which 
to  hold  to  the  hard  wall  they  have  to  climb. 

“  So  I  married  her,  although  she  had  done  a  thing 
that,  if  a  man  did,  I  wouldn't  breathe  the  same  air  as 
him  for  a  moment.”  If  Lady  Trou'bridge  could  not 
write  better  grammar  than  that,  she  would  not  turn 
out  such  readable  books.  Too  many  modern  authors 
•would  rather  write  a  new  book  than  read  the  proofs  of 
one  already  finished.  Therefore  we  have  well-planned 
novels  like  “The  Cheat”  (Mills  and  Boon)  marred  by 
sentences  such  as  the  above,  or  “  Ho  foresaw  that  the 
double  life  had  begun,”  or  “Valeria  was  white, 
and  exhibiting  a  pretty  blushing  confusion,”  together 
with  discrepancies  as  to  dates  and  other  details.  These 
things  are  irritating,  because'  Lady  Troubridge  can  put 
interesting  people  in  interesting  situations  before  us; 
in  fact,  she  can,  as  “The  Cheat”  proves,  turn  out  a  good 
story,  told  with  frequent  flashes  of  insight. 

LETTER  FROM  “MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — The  Grafton  Galleries  are  now  the 
smartest  place  in  London.  We  were  there  on  Wednes¬ 
day  with  Robert,  who,  as  usual,  was  as  much  occupied 
with  the  pretty  women  who  walked  about  as  with  those 
depicted  on  canvas.  He  directed  my  attention  to  a 
tall  lady  with  lovely  hair  and  a  superb  figure,  and  said, 
“Ne  ressemble-t-elle  beaucoup  a  la  Reine?  ”  It  was 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  very  quietly  dressed  in  a  coat 
and  skirt  of  dark  blue  cloth  trimmed  with  black  silk 
mohair  braid.  The  skirt  was  a.  little  trained,  and  the 
coat  was  far  from  being  one  of  the  long  and  hideous 
Noah’s  Ark  things  so  much  affected  just  now  by  the 
world  that  dresses. 

At  the  opera  we  saw  one  or  two  of  the  new  coiffures 
with  the  hair  swathed  closely  round  the  head.  It  is  a 
great  change  from  the  “  locks  wide  dispread,”  and 
makes  the  latter  look  quite  vulgar,  even  when  nob 
■  exaggerated  to  the  degree  followed  by  some  who  should 
have  better  taste.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  needs  some  care  and  skill  in  the  managing,  and 
it  does  not  suit  the  large-nosed.  A  very  pretty  girl 
with  auburn  hair  had  accomplished  it  to  perfection. 
The  shape  of  the  head  was  not  hidden,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  suggestion  of  looseness.  Short  rings 
of  hair  softened  the  white  forehead,  and  behind  them 
was  a  band  of  dull  blue  velvet,  fastened  with  a  small 
flat  knot  of  itself.  None  of  the  horrid  glittering  sequins 
that  vulgarise  so  many  heads. 

Winifred  sent  her  maid  to  take  lessons  in  the  new 
coiffure  before  starting  for  Cimiez,  where  she  intends 
to  winter  again  this  season.  Both  she  and  Jack  love 
sunshine,  and  at  the  Winter  Palace  Hotel  they  get, 
.every  ray  of  it.  It  stands  high  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Cimiez  Hill,  with  views  of  long  stretches  of  seaboard. 
They  stayed  there  last  winter,  and  were  as  much 
pleased  with  the  luxurious  appointments  of  the  hotel 
as  they  were  with  the  moderate  charges  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  being  able  to  run  into  Nice  whenever  they 
liked  in  one  of  the  automobiles  from  the  hotel  garage. 
One  of  the  charms  of  the  establishment  to  Winifred 
who  is,  as  you  know,  tant  soit  peu  gourmet,  is  the 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  all  visitors  are  received 
at  a  fixed  price  and  yet  can  select  their  daily  menu 
a  la  carte. 

Apropos  to  cookery,  have  you  read  about  the  supper 
given  by  eighty  leading  chefs  to  celebrate  the  pro¬ 
fessional  jubilee  of  that  King  of  Gastronomy,  the 
world-famous  Escoffier,  who  has  been  chef  at  the  Carl¬ 
ton  for  the  last  ten  years?  Many  of  the  chefs  travelled 
ever  from  the  Continent  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
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it  was  intended  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  of 
considerable  value,  but — wasn’t  it  nice  of  him'/ — he 
begged  that  the  money  should  be  devoted  to  founding 
an  “Auguste  Escoffier  ”  bed  in  the  Hospice  for  aged 
chefs  at  Dugny,  Seine-et-Oise, 

While  serving  his  time  in  the  French  Army  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Metz.  What  an  experience  for  a 
man  who  can  convert  food  into  sublimity  !  •  First,  the 
hard  fare  of  military  service  and  campaigning;  then 
tho  prison,  with  its  commuiiplace  rations.  Have  you 
his  “Guide  to  Modern  Cookery”?  It.  is  one  of  my 
most  precious  possessions.  It  has  been  translated,  I 
am  told,  into  almost  every  language,  and  has  been 
accepted  as  the  last  word  in  cuisine  all  over  the  world. 
Had  he  done  nothing  more  than  invent  “  Sauce  a  la 
Diable  ”  and  ‘'Sauce  Melba”  he  would,  deserve  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  gourmets.  What  an  agreeable  gastro¬ 
nomic  revolution  has  been  accomplished  among  us  by 
French  chefs  1 

There  is  Jim,  however,  who  always  lauds  to  the  skies 
what  he  calls  a  “  good  old  English  dinner.”  He  had  one 
last  week  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  National  Free  Labour 
Association  to  the  Delegates  at  Slater’s,  in  Cannon- 
street,  Mr.  William  Collison.  in  the  chair,  and  enjoyed 
himself  immensely.  It  was  capitally  cooked,  and 
included  a  black  currant  tart,  which  he  goes  about 
praising  and  begging  all  bis  friends  to  make  one  and 
invite  him  to  eat  some.  He  liked  the  speeches,  too,  and 
found  them  as  digestible  as  the  fare.  After-dinner 
speeches  are  often  highly  indigestible,  he  says.  But 
these  were  all  informed  with  common-sense,  and  lest 
this  should  “  lay  heavy  on  the  chest,”  to  quote  the  now 
forgotten  Mrs.  Brown,  they  were  sandwiched  with  songs. 
Afterwards  Mr.  De  Herter,  who  had  come  from  Paris 
for  this  special  occasion,  played  delightfully  on  bis 
beautiful  violin.  Jim  said  the  music  was  too  celestial 
to  follow  after  so  terrestrial  a  pleasure  as  dinner,  but 
probably  no  such  subtleties  interfered  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  other  guests. 

You  ask  my  advice  for  your  friend  who  has  to  furnish 
a  house  near  you  for  the  young  couple  who  have  just 
been  married  in  India.  I  cannot  do  better  than  send 
you  Oetzmann’s  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  great  sale  they 
have  on  just  now  of  purchases  they  made  during  the 
recent  depression  in  trade,  enabling  them  to  offer  the 
furniture  to  their  customers  at  exceptionally  low  ready- 
money  prices.  Not  only  the  price,  but  the  width  and 


size  of  each  piece  is  given  in  this  catalogue,  so  that 
you  can  measure  the  spaces  and  the  recesses  in  the 
various  rooms  and  order  the  things  accordingly.  Some 
of  them  are  beautiful  in  shape,  handsome  inlaid  draw¬ 
ing-room  cabinets,  ornamental  and  useful  little  writing- 
tables  in  Sheraton  style,  Jacobean  sideboards,  and 
quaintly  shaped  bedroom  furniture,  with  very  pretty 
wooden  bedsteads.  Carpets  and  rugs,  curtains  and  bed¬ 
spreads,  are  also  illustrated,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
household  necessaries,  plate,  cutlery,  china,  glass, 
dinner  and  tea  services,  teapots,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  your 
friend  can  do  her  furnishing  with  the  minimum  of 
fatigue  and  expense. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin: — - 

Dearest  Madge, — The  great  event  in  Dublin  last  week  was 
the  extinction  of  the  Royal  University,  before  completing  its 
thirtieth  year,  a  unique  record  as  regards  the  lives  of  univer¬ 
sities.  Its  short  history  .affords  a  striking  example  of  the  old 
method  of  governing  Ireland,  of  never  giving  us  what  we  wanted, 
but.  something  which  we  did  not  want  instead.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  graceful  method  of  concession,  and  never  in  the  end  proves 
to  he  a  great  success.  The  first  Duke  of  Abercorn  begins  the 
list  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  University ;  it  ends  with  Lord  Castle- 
tov  n,  who  was  not  present  at  the  final  conferring  of  degrees 
last  week.  Amongst  the  distinguished  men,  members  of  the 
departed  Senate,  who  received  honorary  degrees  were  Chief  Baron 
Pallas,  Sir  Francis  Cruise,  Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  Lords 
Y\  estmeath,  Killanin,  and  Castletown.  The  students  were  very 
noisy  and  .aggressive,  just  as  if  they  were  “suffragettes”  instead 
of  boys.  This  week  the  passing  of  the  old  order  gives  place 
to  the  new.  On  .Monday  the  National  University  began  life.  It 
has.  many  difficulties  to  surmount ;  but  difficulty,  like  adversity, 
is  a  splendid  stimulant.  Does  not  the  good  fairy  of  the  books 
show  her  supernatural  wisdom  by  surrounding  her  favourites  with 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted? 

Socially,  we  are  just  now  very  quiet  as  regards  balls,  dinner 
parties,  and  such  like  festivities,  but  we  are  very  far  from  idle. 
In  fact,  vve  are  busy  improving  our  minds  or  otherwise.  We 
are  having— or  are  to  have  next  week— Bernard  Shaw 
plays,  a  lecture  at  the  Alexandra  College  by  Sir  W. 
Richmond,  a  speech  on  women’s  suffrage  bv  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
with  Lady  Arnott  in  the  chair  on  the  occasion,  and 
a  recital  by  Paderewski.  Then,  on  or  about  the  10th,  the 
Channel  Fleet,  under  command  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenber<?, 
visits  Kingstown  for  a  few  days.  'Many  festivities  will  he  given 
in  honour  of  the  visit,  only  one  wonders  what  the  weather"  will 
do.  It  is  terrible  in  the  “Roads,”  where  the  big  ships  stay 


Amusements. 


FANCY  DRESS  BALLS,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


F 


Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  Rendle. 

.NEXT  GRAND  FANCY  DRESS  BALL  will  take  place  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  5,  at  11  p.m. 


/A  A.IETY  THEWS.E. — Manager,  Mil  George  Edwardes. 
vX  EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-oftice  open  daily  10  till  10. 

DALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,~m7 

GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 

QT.  JAMES’S. — Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  will  make  his 

IO  reappearance  on  TUE3DAYT  NEXT,  NOV.  9, 

in  an  original  play,  by  R.  C.  Carton,  entitled 
LORRIMER  •SAB1STON,  DRAMATIST. 

Seats  can  now  be  booked.  Box-office  10  to  5.  St.  James’s. 

EW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat:  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.S0.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor  :  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 


CHAFTESBTJRY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 

&ARRICK,,  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCH1ER 

and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING, 

Every  Evening,  at  S.30,  in  MAKING  A  GENTi.EMAN,  by  Alfred  Sut.ro. 
MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY”  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 


a  LHAMBRA.  LFONORA  as  PSYCHE. 

/Y  ETHEL  l.EVKY,  GOBERT  BELLING,  THE  WOLKOWSKYS. 

ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile.  BRITTA.  .1  URY'S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


b 


NVIPIEE. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

'_j  LYDIA  KYASHT.  FRED  FARREN,  etc. 

TOYE,  a  phenomenal  voice  ;  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 
Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  (IITOHINS. 

ALACR.— MA  GOSSE,  BEN  DAVIES,  JULIETTE’S 

SEALS  ;  -Tile  CONVERSION  of  NAT  STURGE  ”  PESCHKOFF 
TROUPE,  AVIATION  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  <£c.  EVENINGS  at  S. 
mat.  SAT.  at  2. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

ST,„arn(15RVANT  S  MYSTEKIEA  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE;  Mr.  Maskelyne’s  famous  illusion  “OH”;  etc  etc  Seats  l, 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair.  ’  dtS  l9’ 


Concerts. 


T  OUIS  EDGER.  HCOL1AN  HALL. 

JLi  SECOND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3  15 
“WORKS  OF  BEETHOVEN.” 

Tickeis,  7s.  6d. ,  5s.,  and  2s,  6d.  Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. 
QUEEN’S  HALL  (Soio  Lessees,  ChappeiT&  Co.,  Ltd.). 

TADDY  BROWN. 

-ill  FIRST  VIOLIN  RECITAL, 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  10.  at  3.15. 

Vocalist — Miss  DOROTHY  SILK. 

Accompanist— HAMILTON  HARTY. 

Tickets,  Ts.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  Is,,  at  the  Hall,  usual  Agents’  and 
Concert- Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. 


SAYE. 


10s.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

LAST  APPEARANCE  THIS  SEASON 
TO-DAY  (WEDNESDAY),  at  3. 

At  the  Pianoforte — Mr.  CHARLTON  KEITH. 


YSAYE. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


(JUNDA\  AFTERNOON  CONCERTti,  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

IO  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  5a.  Admission  Free. _ ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions. 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 


SHEPHERD  S  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
of  Portraits  and  Landscapes  is  mow  open. 
SHEPHERD’S  GALLERY,  27,  King-street,  St.  James’s, 


S.W 


AUAmT,  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.  —  North  Foie 

_  Expeditions.  Lifelike  Portrait  Models  of  Commander  R.  E.  PEARY, 
Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  Hail  of  Tableaux,  Delightful  Music  all  Day. 
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outside  Kingstown  Harbour,  when  “Norland  winds  pipe  down 
the  sea.” 

Hunting  has  begun  with  the  usual  Irish  vigour.  Meath,  which 
cgn  be  comfortably  hunted  from  Dublin,  had  its  opening  day 
with  Lord  Fin  gall  as  (Master,  apd  Kilkenny  with  Mr.  T.  Bell, 
the  rich  American  who  married  Major  Claude  Kane’s  daughter 
during  the  year.  Whilst  the  attractions  of  America  never  diminish 
for  our  poorer  classes,  our  country  seems  to  grow  in  favour  with 
the  American  rich.  Our  hunting  is  popular  with  an  increasing 
number.  General  Wells,  from  over  the  ocean,  has  taken,  for  a 
term,  Rockingham,  the  fine  residence  of  the  King-Harman  family, 
near  Boyle,  which  Lord  Dudley  rented  during  his  viceroyalty, 
and  Lord  Grenfell  afterwards  occupied  for  some  time  when  Irish 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 

Lord  Maedonnell,  who  has  been  interesting  himself  so  actively 
in  the  latest  thing  in  Irish  Land  Acte,  will  spend  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  he  has  taken  a  house  for 
a  short  term,  when  his  labours  in  the  House  of  Lords  come  to 
an  end.— Yours  ever,  Clare. 

~fl  l  ....  ..  ...  I  •  •; 

Here,  are  a  few  recipes  :  — 

Gehakt  or  Jewish  “  Veal-Calce.” — Pass  2  lb.  of  lean  fillet  of  veal 
through  the  mincing  machine,  mix  it  with  ^  lb.  of  sausage  meat. 


Specially  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


'Wi'yf’d: 


MALTED 


*€oeocu 

A  combination  of  FRY’S  PURE  COCOA  with 
ALLEN  «S  HANBURYS’  EXTRACT  OF  MALT. 


“Excellent.  Its  dietetic  and  digestive  value  is  beyond 
dispute.’  ’ — Lancet. 


ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, 
BURGLARY 


OF  ALL  KINDS, 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
&  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000.  Claims  paid  £5,700,000. 

64.  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretory. 


‘  THE  IDEAL  POLICY  ’1 

Issued  bv 

The  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

{Formerly  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.), 

Provides 

Li-Fe  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

For  full  Particulars  of  this  Unique  Scheme,  send  postcard  to 

W8.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director,  6,  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

AGENTS  wanted— excellent  prospfcts. _ 

“The  stock  exchange. 

NOTICE. 

Members  ol  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  wil! 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtainedon  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

™Tattersaljls* 

Messrs.  Tattersall  beg  to  give  NOTICE  that  they  will  hold  an 
Extra  Sale  of  Hunters,  Hacks,  Harness  Horses,  and  Cobs  on 
Thursday,  November  4.  Sales  every  Monday  as  usual. 


Soak  -j  lb.  of  bread  crumbs  in  milk  and  press  +Lom  dry,  mix  them 
with  the  meat,  adding  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper,  a 
pinch  of  ground  mace,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Form  the 
veal  into  cushion  shape,  place  it  on  a  tin,  pour  hot  salad  oil  over 
it,  and  bake  it  very  carefully  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Serve  it  with  good  tomato  sauce  poured  round,  and 
garnished  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Cauliflowers,  with  Parmesan  Cheese. — Put  the  flower  part  of 
a  cauliflower  into  water  for  an  hour,  then  tlmow  it  into  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt.  When  it  is  quite  tender,  take  up  and 
drain,  brush  the  pieces  over  with  a  little  bechamel,  and  screen 
with  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Here  and  there  pour  a  little 
heated  butter.  Over  this  strew  fine  bread  crumbs  and  more 
cheese.  Hold  over  it  a  red-hot  salamander.  Mix  a  little  grated 
cheese  with  some  veloute  and  a  bit  of  butter,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  then  pour  carefully  around  the  cauliflower.  If  you 
have  no  bechamel  sauce,  make  a  nice  French  melted  butter. 

Tartlets  a  V Hymettus. — 'Cut  a  dozen  rounds,  from  half  a  pound 
of  puff  pastry,  with  a  fancy  cutter,  dipped1  in  boiling  water,  press 
them  into  tartlet  tins,  and  slightly  prick  the  bottoms  with  a 
fork.  Beat  2  oz.  of  butter  with  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  2  oz.  of 
honey  until  creamy,  mix  in  a  beaten  egg,  a  tablespoonful  of  thick 
cream,  3  oz.  of  currants,  2  oz.  of  finely  chopped  candied  peel,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  ground  mixed  spice,  and  the  grated  peel  ;'f 
half  a  lemon.  Divide  this  quantity  between  the  patty  pans,  and 
bake  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a  brisk  oven. 


Ever  your  loving  cousin, 


MADGE. 


“The  Only  Cocoa 

3  can  digest” 

This  is  the  verdict  passed  upon  Savory  and  Moore’s  Cocoa 
and  Milk  by  those  who  are  unable  to  take  cocoa  in  the  ordinary 
form.  Its  ingredients  are  pure  country  milk,  the  supply  of 
which  is  subject  to  regular  inspection  and  analysis,  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  cocoa.  These  are  treated  by  a  special  process 
which  results  in  a  light,  palatable  form  of  cocoa,  highly 
nourishing,  and  of  delicious  flavour,  which  can  be  digested  with 
ease  even  by  the  most  delicate. 

Savory  and  Moore’s  Cocoa  and  Milk  is  especially  suitable 
for  invalids  and  all  who  suffer  from  digestive  weakness,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  take  the  last  thing  at  night,  as  it 
induces  quiet,  refreshing  sleep. 

But  it  is  equally  good  for  those  who  enjoy  good  health. 
In  particular  those  who  use  their  brains  more  than  their  bodies 
find  it  most  sustaining  and  nourishing,  as  it  repairs  waste  of 
tissue,  and  is  an  excellent  mental  stimulant.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  preparation  is  that  it  only  requires  the  addition 
of  hot  water.  It  is  supplied  by-  Chemists  and  Stores  in  tins  at 
2s.  6d.  and  Is.  6d. 

SAMPLE  FOR  3d,  POST  FREE 

A  Trial  Tin  of  Savory  &  Moore’s  Cocoa  and  Milk  will  be 
sent,  by  return,  post  free  for  3d.  Mention  Truth  and  address  : 
Savory  &  Moore,  Ltd.,  Chemists  to  The  King,  143,  New  Bond- 
st.,  London. 

avory&  Moore’s 

Cocoa  &  Milk 


Appeals. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed, 

ESTABLISH.*:])  I  757. 

Royal  IVIaternity  Charity  ©f  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb.  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. _ _ _ 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY.— 120  Labour  Homes,  Ac.,  offer  Work 

to  men  and  women  leaving  gaol  or  destitute.  The  LAST  HOPE  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Farm  Colony.  FRESH  AIR  HOMES  for  ailing  women  and  children 
from  slums.  FUNDS,  old  clothes  and  firewood  orders  (3s.  6d.  per  100  bundles) 
urgently  NEEDED.— Cheques  crossed  Barclays,  payable  Prebendary  Carlile, 
Hon.  Chief  Sec.,  or  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Headquarters, 
Marble  Arch,  W. _ _ _ _ 
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can  be  obtained  at  Calignani,  No.  8,  Avenue  Massena, 

NICE. 


CRITERION. 

NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  SUPPER,  DANCING.  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

From  11.30.  In  Grand  Hall  from  12.30.  With  Valuable  Surprises  for 

INCLUSIVE  TICKETS  £.110  (Wines  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Tables  should  be  booked  now  to  save  disappointment.  '  ‘  >  leleplmte — S47D  Gerrard 
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The  Re-creator  of  Lost  Health. 


Sir  Gilbert 

Parker,  M.P. 

"I  have  used  Sanatogen  with 
extraordinary  benefit.  It  is  to  my 
mind  a  true  food  tonic,  feeding 
the  nerves,  increasing  the  energy, 
and  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the 
over-worked  body  and  mind." 


Sir  John  Hare. 

“  I  have  found  Sanatogen  a  most 
valuable  tonic  and  stimulant  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  I  had  to  work 
very  hard  under  conditions  of  great 
weakness  and  ill-health ;  I  can 
heartily  recommend  it.’1 


“  If  I  could  only  get  well  and  strong  again  !  ” 

How  often  are  those  words  uttered  by  men  and  women 
who,  though  up  and  about,  are  nevertheless  ill,  with  racked 
nerves,  failing  strength,  and  depleted  vitality. 

To  them,  as  to  those  who  are  ill  in  bed,  this  announcement 
is  a  message  of  hope  of  the  certain  conquering  of  their 
physical  and  nervous  disabilities  through  the  medium  of 
Sanatogen,  the  supreme  revitaliser  of  body,  brain,  and 
nerves. 

More  than  ten  thousand  doctors  attest  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  have  written  enthusiastic  letters  relating  the 
marvellous  results  obtained  in  the  cases  in  which  they  have 
prescribed  it. 

Sanatogen’s  reputation  has  its  foundation  firmly  fixed  in 
that  unshakeable  bed-rock — the  justified  experience  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  that  after  the  most  searching  and 
exhaustive  tests. 


Sir  Frederick 

Miiner,  Bart. 

11  Sanatogen  seems  both  to 
nourish  me  and  give  me 
strength.” 

Lord  Edward 

Churchill 

“  I  have  derived  benefit  from 
taking  Sanatogen.” 


Mr.  Arnold 


Bennett 


— the  Novelist:  “The  tonic 
effect  of  Sanatogen  on  me  is 
simply  wonderful.” 


Brain,  Body  ^  Nerves  Revitalised. 


Mr.  Landon 

Ronald 

— the  well-known  Composer  and 
Conductor  :  “  I  have  been  taking 
Sanatogen,  and  think  that  it  has 
decidedly  helped  me  to  get  through 
the  extremely  arduous  work  I  have 
had  to  do  during  the  past  few 
months." 

Mr.  Weedon 

Grossmith 

—The  Actor  and  Dramatist :  “  I 
consider  Sanatogen  splendid  stuff 
for  the  nerves  and  take  good  care 
to  have  it  always  by  me.” 

Mr.  Cosmo 

Hamilton 

— the  well  known  Playwright :  “  I 
have  used  Sanatogen  with  very 
admirable  effect.  I  find  that  it  is 
a  tonic  and  a  restorative  and  a 
very  valuable  remedy  against 
fatigue  and  nerve  exhaustion." 


Among  the  disordered  conditions  in  which  Sanatogen  is 
pre-eminently  beneficial  are  nervous  debility  and  breakdown, 
weakened  and  disordered  nerves,  brain-fag,  insomnia  and 
loss  of  memory,  disordered  digestion  and  dyspepsia,  antenna, 
with  its  inevitable  languor,  palpitation  and  shortness  of 
breath,  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  loss  of  weight  and  strength 
which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  wasting  diseases 
like  Consumption. 

Sanatogen’s  constituents  are  known  to  every  doctor. 
They  are  milk  proteid  and  glycero-phosphate  of  Sodium, 
chemically  combined  to  form  a  new  compound  which  exer¬ 
cises  the  most  potent  and  profound  influence  over  the  Nerves, 
Brain,  and  Body.  For  this  reason  it  acts  like  a  charm  in  the 
above-named  conditions,  its  beneficial  effects  being  in¬ 
variably  felt  in  a  very  short  time. 

As  a  general  tonic  Sanatogen  is  unequalled,  and  it  is  the 
supreme  restorative  in  convalescence  from  all  acute  diseases. 
It  is  easily  digested,  rapidly  assimilated  and  absorbed,  and 
is  the  greatest  known  builder  of  physical  strength  and  re¬ 
creator  of  lost  nervous  energy. 

It  gives  new  hope  to  the  nervous  sufferer.  With  its  use, 
morbid  thoughts  and  feelings  rapidly  give  place  to  healthy 
ideas  and  normal  sensations. 

Sanatogen  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists.  Price  1  /9  to 
9/6.  Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklet  to  The  Sanat¬ 
ogen  Co.,  12,  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.Ce 


Sir  William 

Bull,  M.P. 

“I  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  I  consider  your 
preparation,  Sanatogen,  is  of 
decided  value.  It  performs 
that  which  it  promises  to  do, 
and  I  have  recommended  it  to 
several  friends.” 

The  Rev.  Father 

Vaughan 

"Sanatogen  promises  when 
you  are  run  down  to  pick  you 
up.  It  does  so.” 

Mr.  W.  L. 

Courtney,  M.A., 
LL.D. 

—  the  famous  Critic  and 
Dramatist :  “  I  have  always 

been  assured  that  Sanatogen  is 
an  ideal  food  for  brain-workefs, 
and  I  gladly  add  my  own 
testimony  to  its  value  In  this 
respect,” 
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THE  HEART 

OF  THE 

ANTARCTIC. 

By  E.  H.  SHACKLETON,  C.V.O. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. — In  Two  Volumes,  fully  illustrated  in  colour 
and  from  photographs  by  members  of  the  Expedition.  Crown  4to,  3Gs  net. 

AUTOGRAPH  EDITION  DE  LUXE.— Limited  to  300  numbered 
copies,  each  signed  by  Mr.  Shackleton  and  the  members  of  the  shore 
Party,  with  additional  Illustrations  and  text,  printed  on  Dutch  hand¬ 
made  paper  with  special  water-mark.  Medium  4to,  vellum,  £10  10s.  net. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  TERROR. 

A  Study  of  Paris  in  1793-95. 

By  G.  LENOTRE.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  DINO 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVIII., 

1314-15. 

By  GILBERT  STENGER.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

CHRISTIANS  AT  MECCA. 

By  AUGUSTUS  RALLI.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  COTSWOLD  FAMILY: 

HICKS  AND  HICKS  BEACH. 

By  Mrs.  WILLIAM  HICKS  BEACH.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


MR.  RACKHAM’S  NEW  BOOK 

UNDINE. 

Adapted  from  the  German  by  W.  L.  Courtnf.y. 

Illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  white 
By  ARTHUR  RACKiUM.  Crown  4to,  7s.  Od.  net. 

N.B.— This  is  the  only  entirely  new  and  original  work  by  Mr.  Rackham  to 
be  published  this  year. 

Illustrated  by  the  same  Artist. 

THE  INGOLDS8Y  LEGENDS 

Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 

ITALIAN  HOURS. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

With  60  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  42s.  r  et. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR 

ByALPHONSF.  BERGET. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


HEINEMANN’S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

BELLA  DONNA. 


By  ROBERT  HICHENS. 


2  vols.,  4s.  net. 


“  Mr.  Uichens  has  done  few  things  finer  than  his  study  of 
hit  heroine.  .  .  .  All  the  figures  in  this  stirring  narrative 
are  well  drawn.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  worli  on  ivhich 
Mr.  Uichens  deserves  our  heartiest  congratulationsf’—DaWy 
Telegraph. 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

HEDWEG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “Marcia  in  Germany.”  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

BEYOND  MAN’S  STRENGTH. 

By  M.  HARTLEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

A  SENSE  OF  SCARLET. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENICY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  SCANDALOUS  MR.  WALDO. 

By  RALPH  STRAUS.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

lord  kentwell  s  love  affair. 

By  F.  C.  PRICE.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

m _  TTeinemann’8  Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  List, 

Lost  Free. 

London  .  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


STANLEY  PAUL’S 

New  6b.  Novels 

THE  SUBMARINE  GIRL 

EDGAR  TURNER 

Author  of  “  The  Girl  with  the  Feet  of  Clay,”  &c.  [Ready  to-day 

THE  VORTEX 

FRED  WHISHAW 

GLOBE  :  “  A  dashing  story  of  Russian  revolutionists.1' 

THE  ROSE  OF  DAUPHINY 

PHILIP  L.  STEVENSON 

GLOBE:  “A  \igorou3  and  romantic  story — Henry  of  Navarre 
and  his  doings  in  France  giving  occasion  for  a  series  of  lively 
episodes.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE  :  “A  really  stirring  romance. 

STRANGE  FIRE 

CHRISTOPHER  MAUGHAN 

THE  TIMES:  “  The  characters  are  finely  and  strongly  realised.’’ 
SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  :  “  ‘  Strange  lire  '  comes  as 
a  refreshing  breeze  on  a  torrid  day.  A  book  of  undoubted  merit. 

SUNDAY  TIMES:  “Some  very  remarkable  things  happen  in 
Mr.  Maughan’s  novel  of  clerical  life.” 

THE  GHOST  PIRATES 

W.  HOPE  HODGSON 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE :  “This  last  book  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  advance  on  its  predecessors,  and  places  Mr.  Hodgson 
high  among  those  living  and  dead  who  have  told  tales  ot  horror  so 
well  that  we  believe  them.” 

TROUBLED  WATERS 

HEADON  HILL.  {Second  Edition ) 

LOVE,  THE  THIEF 

HELEN  MATHERS.  {Fifth  Edition ) 

BILLICKS 

A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.  2/6  net 

A  very  Humorous  Book. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  :  “Last  week  I  spoke  of  the  dearth  of 
really  gocd  humorous  hooks  this  season,  hut  since  then  I  have 
read  ‘  billicks,’  in  which  there  is  food  for  laughter  and  thought 
Billicks  is.  a  delightful  companion,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  laugh 
and  grow  wise  in  his  company.”  , 

SCOTSMAN  :  “  With  humorous  books  the  name  of  A.  St.  Jonn 
Adcock  has  long  been  associated,  and  his  latest  will  do  much  to 
keep  his  name  before  the  public  eye.  ’ 

THE  DEATH  GAMBLE 

GEO.  R.  SIMS.  1/-  net 

PELICAN  :  “  Contains  twelve  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
interesting  stories  which  I  have  read  for  a  long  time  past.  Ihe 
stories  are  all  actual  facts,  dealing  with  crimes  generally,  and 
told  in  the  familiar,  clear,  straightforward  style  ‘  Dagonet  has 
made  so  peculiarly  his  own.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH:  “In  this  impressive  book  before  us, 
published  at  a  universally  popular  price,  Mr.  Sims  has  a  theme 
ripe  for  his  talents,  and  exploits  it  with  indefatigable  spirit  and 
effect.”  _ 

POTTED  BRAINS 

OR 

Quick  Culture  for  All 

THE  HUMOROUS  BOOK  OF  THE  AUTUMN 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD 

With  50  Original  Drawings  by  JOHN  HASSALL,  R.I, 

1/-  net. 

STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO., 

Cliffords  Inn,  London, 

Publi  sbrs  of  “The  Lady’s  Realm.” 


TH  B 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

NOVEMBER. 

Unionist  Opportunism  and  Imperial  Democracy.  Bj  Fabian  Mare. 

The  Finance  Bill.  By  the  R:ght  Hon.  Lord  Avebury. 

Phantom  Millions.  By  AY.  H.  MaLLOCK. 

The  Case  of  Francisco  Ferrer  :  A  Confidential  Friend’s  Testimony.  By  Alfred 
Naquet  (Ancien  Senateur  de  France ). 

Recent  Experiments  in  the  “  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism.”  By  the  Hon 
Everard  Feilding  (Hon.  Secretary,  Society  for  Fsych  cal  Research). 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Elder  Brother.  By  H.  B.  Mayor  ( Assistant  Master  at  Clifton 
College). 

A  Tenth-Century  Dramatist  :  Roswitha  the  Nun.  By  Mrs.  W.  Kemp-Welcii. 
The  Question  of  Medical  Pr.esteraft.  By  S.  Squire  Spriuge,  M.D. 

Dante’s  Self-Portraiture.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon. 

The  Virtuosi.  By  Norman  Pearson. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  France.  By  Andr£  Beaunij  r. 

Twenty-one  Years  with  our  Indian  Fellow-Subjects.  By  Lady  Cox. 

The  Defence  Problem  of  Scandinavia.  By  August  Schvan. 

The  “  National  Guard  ”  :  a  Hint  from  the  United  States.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alsager  Pollock. 

London  :  SPOTTI3WOOBE  <£  CO.,  Ltd.,  5,  New-street  Square. 
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We  confidently  claim  that 
our  Library  is  the  most 
efficient,  convenient  and 
economical,  and  ask  but  the 
opportunity  to  prove  it  all  that 
vve  claim.  The  interests  of  sub¬ 
scribers  are  studied  so  that  the 
special  facilities  alone  afforded  by 
our  service  may  be  freely  used. 

Particulars  on  application  to 
1 36  STRAND,  LONDON, w.c 
OVER  900  BRANCHES 


WTTSMITH  &  SON’S 

I  I  15  D  A  D  V 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  CARAVAN  ERS.  lEads  N°v-  L 

By  the  Author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.” 

V*  This  time  it  is  the  turn  of  the  German  in  England  ;  a  baron  and  his 
wife  undertake,  under  exquisitely  humorous  circumstances,  an  excursion 
by  caravan,  with  some  English  connections.  It  leads  to  an  entire  upheaval 
of  their  customary  poin  s  of  view. 

HER  MOTHER’S  DAUGHTER, 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

Times  :  “The  author  carries  us  along  with  her  usual  grace  and  sympathy 
to  happiness  and  lovers’  greetings  at  the  close.” 

ThE  PALADIN: 

^  '  [find,  Impression. 

As  Beheld  by  a  Woman  of  Temperament. 

Daily  Telegraph  :  “  A  remarkably  clever  study  of  diverse  characters  and 
a  deeply  interesting  story.  .  .  One  of  the  best  novels  that  Mr.  Vachell  has 
given  ns  ;  a  book  to  be  read  and  remembered.” 

MR.  JUSTICE  RAFFLES. 

Daily  Mirror :  “  Our  old  cricketing  burgling  friend  has  come  to  us  again. 
.  .  .  the  discovery  that  Raffles  h-s  a  hear  and  a  romance  are  some  of  the 
things  this  latest  volume  of  his  chronicle  tells  us.” 


READY  TO-DAY.  With  o  Portraits.  Small  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON:  A 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL,  P.C., 

Author  of  “  Collections  and  Recollections,”  Ac. 

***  This  book  is  founded  on  a  volume  of  “Reminiscences”  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  wrote  in  the  last  years  of  is  life. 


ECONOMIC  I' ACTS  REVOLUTIONISED. 

READY  TO-DAY.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

BRITAIN  FOR  THE  BRITON. 

Co-operative  W>  rking  of  Agriculture  and  Other  Industries  a  Necessity. 

ByjSir  W.  EARNSHAW  COOPER,  C.I  E. 

Author  of  “Socialism  and  its  Perris,”  “  The  Murder  of  Agriculture,”  &c. 

This  remarkable  book  is  so  full  of  trenchant  facts  that  it  shatters  orthodox 
economics.  Full  of  surprising  revelations  in  respect  to  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  and  disastrous  effects  of  Free  Trade,  it  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  the  urgent  necessity  for  Land  Reform  of  a  drastic  nature. 


On  Nov.  10.  With  16  Half-tone  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Small  demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

By  the  late  J.  E.  VINCENT. 


Ready  Nov.  10.  In  2  vols.  Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  NEW  JAPAN. 

Compiled  by  Count  SHIGENOBU  OKUMA,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  others.  Edited  by 
MARCUS  E.  HUISH. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo-place,  S.E. 


NASH’S 

NEW  BOOKS 


LADY  CARDIGAN’S 
“  RECOLLECTIONS.” 

.  Piice  10/6  net. 

OPINIONS  OF  SOME  GREAT  PAPERS. 

.  'The  GLOBE  :  “Written  by  a  very  lively  old  lady  who  has  more  wit  in  her 
little  finger  than  most  society  women  in  their  whole  heads.  .  .  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  fascinating  biography.  .  .  It  abounds  with  good  stories  about 
real  people,  and  they  are  told  with  such  genuine  humour  and  such  entire 
obliviousness  of  any  possibility  of  offence  that  they  .never  seem  really  unkind. 
.  .  .  Nothing,  we  honestly  believe,  is  set  down  in  malice.” 

THE  TIMES:  “  The  Countess  of  Cardigan  and  Lancastre  may  justly  repre¬ 
sent  her  long  career  as  an  important  link  with  the  past,  .  . .  The  Recollections 
of  a  lady  whose  memories  go  so  far  back  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest.” 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  :  “  The  reader  .  .  .  will  soon  discover  the  reason 
of  the  book’s  tenuity,  and  approve  it  as  excellent.” 

The.  YORKSHIRE  POST:  “  The  air  of  detachment  with  which  the  Countess 
relates  her  reminiscences  is  not  the  least  curious  feature.  .  .  .  She  sets 
naught  down  in  malice.” 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  GEORGES. 

By  W.  B.  BOULTON.  Illustrated.  Price  15/=  net. 

“  Not  one  in  fifty  novels  contains  so  engrossing  a  narrative  as  any  of  the 
dozen  plots  supplied  by  the  simple  facts  of  history  nere  set  out.” — The  Sunday 
Chronicle. 

“  If  all  history  were  as  entertaining  as  are  these  well  studied  and  not 
uninstructive  pages,  the  novelists  would  hardly  be  so  popular.” — The  Scotsman . 


A  SINGULARLY  CHARMING  BOOK. 

JANE  AUSTEN 

And  her  Country-House  Comedy. 

By  W.  H.  HELM.  Illustrated.  Price  7/6  net. 

“Mr.  Helm  is  an  acute  and  broadminded  critic.  .  .  .  His  study  is  very 
well  done  indeed— pleasantly  written,  thoroughly  well-infotmed  and  judiciously 
discriminating  in  its  estimates,” — The  Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

“  It  is  everything  such  a  book  should  be  ;  it  is  thoughtful,  appreciative  with¬ 
out  being  uncritical,  and  just  without  being  unkind;  it  is  charmingly  written 
too.”—  The  TatUr. 


AN  AMAZING  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
HARRIETTE  WILSON. 

Two  Volumes.  Illustrated.  Price  24/-  net. 

This  book  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century.  Harriftte  Wilson  was  famous  in  her  day.  She  was  the  friend 
and  confidante  of  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Byron,  Lord  Worcester,  Lord  Alvanley,  “Poodle”  Byng,  “King” 
Allen,  and  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  what  is  valuable  in  her  Memoirs  is  the 
almost  photographic  fidelity  with  which  she  reproduces  the  conversations 
and  traits  of  her  friends.  She  observed  the  men  of  her  “srlon”  as  only  a 
clever  woman  can,  and  because  of  this  the  Memoirs  form  a  most  interesting 
and  striking  addition  to  the  society  chronicles  cf  the  time. 


NASH’S  NEW  6/-  FICTION. 


THE  FOOD  OF  LOVE. 

By  FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

“The  fine  dry  vintage  of  his  humour  will  be  a  refreshment  to  the  reader 
throughout  the  whole  story.”— The  limes. 

ON  THE  BRANCH. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Widow. 

By  PIERRE  BE  COULEVAIN. 

CHETWYND'S  CAREER. 

By  HORACE  WYNDHAM. 

“Abounds  in  fine  irony  and  clever  characterisation.” — Manchester  Courier. 

THE  PATIENCE  OF  JOHN  MORLAND. 

By  MARY  DILLON. 

“  A  delightful  story.”—  Madame. 

THE  WHEATSTACK. 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  WALTER  WOOD. 


EVELEIGH  NASH  -  -  -  LONDON 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  NOVELS 

NOW  READY. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  TERROR. 

BY 

GERALD  BISS, 

Author  of  “  The  Dupe.” 


FOR  CHARLES 
THE  ROVER. 

BY 

MAY  WYNNE, 

Author  of  “  Henry  of  Navarre.” 


To  prevent  disappointment  order  these  from  your 
library  at  once. 


Other  GREETING  Novels  to  he  noted 

are  s 

BOO  M  !  r  WILLIAM  CAINE 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY 
THE  HUMAN  MOLE  COLIN  COLLINS 

THE  WANTON  FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON 


ROWLAND  STRONG 
VERE  CAMPBELL 
RATHMELL  WILSON 
CYRUS  BRADY 
A.  E.  CAREY 
ENA  FITZGERALD 
GURNER  GILLMAN 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 
Hire  10s.  monthly. 


TAVIAD’<J  T  74,  CHANCERY  LANE,  and  92  QOEEN  ST. 

1  il  I JLUH  J  LI  If.,  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON. 


Charities  Approved  by  the  Editor  of  Truth 

THE  PROVIDENT 

SURGICAL  APPLIANCE 


SO&1ETY, 

For  Supplying  Cripples  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Artificial  Limbs  and  Surgical 
Appliances. 


Established  1872. 


THE  MARQUIS  CATILINI 
THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 
RE-BIRTH 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN 
SEALED  ORDERS 
THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHEM 
HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS 
THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  CROSS  STEPHEN  ANDREW 
At  all  libraries.  Six  Shillings  each. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  STEPHEN  LOVELL  and 
WILLIAM  DEVEREUX. 

The  story  of  the  play  by  William  Devereux  now  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  at  the  Lyric  Theatre. 

Price  6s, 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  MartinVlane,  W.C. 


STERILE  MARRIAGE  ;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment* 
By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  jus0 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

.  London:  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch-street. 

I  TYPEWRITERS 


President — THE  RIGHT  HON,  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

The  Benevolent  Public  are  respectfully  asked  to  support  this  useful 
Provident  Charity  because— 

1. — It  Benefits  over  9,000  Cripples  annually  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

without  regard  to  age.  race,  or  creed. 

2. — It  gives  a  maximum  of  aid  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  those  wno 

"are  unable,  owing  to  their  condition,  to  canvass  for  Letters  ot 
Recommendation. 

3. — It  assists  the  provident  artisans  as  well  as  the  very  poor. 

4.  —It  stands  urgently  in  need  of  greater  help  to  carry  on  its  work. 

5.  — It  is  entirely  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Treasurer  — TH OM AS  WHITEMORE  CHANT,  Esq. 
Hauliers — LLOYDS’  BANK,  Limited,  London. 

Secretary — J.  SLATER  SPENCE,  Esq.,  12,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

The” 


m 


SHIPWRECKED 

FISHERMEN  AND 

MARKERS9 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETY. 


|  Over  600,000  Pers< 
j  Relieved  since  its  | 
|  foundation  in  1839. 


its  Local  Representa- 


“  There  is  Sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

By  this  National  Organisation  and 
tives  everywhere— 

The  Shipwrecked  are  instantly  cared  for  on  the  spot  and  sent  home. 
The  Widow  and  Orphan  are  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured. 
The  Mariner  and  Fisherman  are  encouraged  to  exercise  thrift 
by  becoming  beneficiary  members. 

Uir^ently 

Patron — HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

Chairman— Admiral  W.  F.  S.  Mann.  Secretary— a.  E.  Maude,  Esq 

26,  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S  W 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office  :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

I  Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


15  Branches :  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Reports  and  other  information  from  the  Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Br.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


Established  1886. 

Wire  :  EVANOPLIS,  LONDON. 

W.  EVANS  &  CO. 

“Truth”  says: — ’Our  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  Tailoring  is  EV  ANS,  who 
can  actually  fit." 


LARGE  STOCK 

OF 

MATERIALS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW, 

FOB 

Home,  Colonial,  and 
Foreign  Wear, 

AT 

Economical  Prices 

compatible  with  Best  Work. 


“W1  Drsss  Suit,  from  5  Gns. 
Yachting  Suit,  from  3  Gns. 


Reg.  Copyright. 


Under  the  same  Proprietorship  and  Management 


’Phone  :  327  MAYFAIR. 

287,  Regent  St.  «\LondOR, 

77, St.  PortlandSt.  J  w. 

“  Field  ”  says  :  “  It  is  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  that 
we  can  recommend  the  Breeches 
made  by  W.  EVANS  &  Co.  The 
cut  is  absolutelycorrect.” 

Our  steadily  increasing  trade 
with  readers  of  “Truth”  for 
many  years  past  is,  we  think, 
a  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  our  Fit  and  Workmanship. 
Gentlemen  who  are  unable  to 
call  can  rely  on  having  a  good 
fit  from  our  Easy  Self-Measure¬ 
ment  Form,  or  by  sending  old 
garments  as  a  guide  for  size. 

EVAN0PL1S  RAINPROOF  OVERCOAT. 

“WE  (as  illustration).  Price  55  - 
An  indispensable  Coat  for  Sportsmen.  _ 


Riding  and  Polo 
Breeches,  from  £1  15s. 
Shooting  and  Golfing 
Breeches,  from  21/- 
Shooting  and  Golfing 
Coats,  from  £2  6s.  6d. 
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Or.  BARNAROO’S  HOMES. 


President :  THE  DUKE  OF  SOMES  ET. 


MOW  MAINTAINING  8,595 
BOYS  AMO  GIRLS. 


68,369  already 
rescued. 


£16  supports  a  Boy  or  a 

Girl  for  One  Year. 


_ _ _  _  Help  is  urgently  needed 

JO-vou^u^e^hatuassry|[Q  fQr  FQQD  BjL[_  fUN[)t 


***  Cheques  and  P.O.’s  payable  “Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes."  Honorary 
Director,  H  m.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  IS  to  26,  Stepney  Causeway,  E. 


Hospital  for  consumption 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

BROMFTON. 

Sanatorium  and  Conv.  Home 
nr.  FRIMLEY,  SURREY. 

Greatly  Needs  Help 

436  BEDS  NOW  OGGUPSEB. 

jO  required  annually  from 

-voluntary  sources. 

The  Committee  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  “  view 
with  special  satisfaction  the  work  done  at  the  Sanatorium  at 
Frimley,” 

FREDERICK  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Patron-His  Majesty  THE  KING. 

WILL  YOU  HELP 

THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION 
AND  SHAFTESBURY  SOCIETY 

to  comfort,  counsel,  and  care  for 

the  Poor  and  Crippled  Children? 

CONTRBBUTBONS 

URGENTLY  NEBBED. 

Report  giving  Balance  Sheets  and  full  information 
gladly  sent  on  application, 

SIR  JOHN  KIRK,  Secretary, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Read,  London,  W.C. 


The  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL 


for  CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY 
ROAD,  E. 


Patron  — 

H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


zinc 


•DC 


!□  aczzrznc 


130 


Assistance  very 
urgently  needed. 


□  cz  cz  □  cccz  □  c 


3D  DC 


i - 1  'll — m — inU 


Please  give  a  helping  hand. 

T.  GLENTON-KERR,  Secretary. 


Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President-THE  RT.  KON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C.,  G.C.ALG. 

'JP3HC3E 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  Established  1862,  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg 
Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Surgical  Appliances ,  Elastic 
Stockings,  Trusses,  and  every  description  of  mechanical 
support  to  the  poor  without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 


38,348  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  1908. 
Average  over  700  per  week. 


Water  Beds,  Invalid  Chairs,  and  Couches  are  lent  to  tha 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  De  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lombard-street,  or 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury-square,  London.  E.C. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


7000  CHILDREN  RESCUED  from  INFAMOUS  DENS 

By  Rescue  Officers  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
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Office :  Victoria.  House,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

: Bankers  :  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON, 

95,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary. 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY 
NEEDED.  £40  Annually^y' 
will  support  a  cot, 


£i,ooo 

Names  a  Cot 
FOR 

ever.^^N 


THE 
FIRST  & 
LARGEST 
CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL  in  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

E.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary, 


«— x-firra— «ra 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

WAIFS  &  STRAYS  SOCIETY. 


Patron  of  the  Children’s  Union : 

H.M.  QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA. 


104  HOMES, 
Including’ 

3  FARM 
HOMES 
and  5 
CRIPPLES’ 
HOMES. 


Patron  : 

H.M.  THE  KING. 


Over 
14,700 
Children 
have  been 
rescued ; 

4,000  being” 
eared  for. 


HELP  GREATLY  HEEDED. 

Secretary:  Rev.  K.  de  M.  RUDOLF. 

Offices:  Old  Town  Hall,  Kennington,  London,  S.E. 
Bankers:  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 

A  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. _ 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A 


ACHEN.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 


BASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet  pos.  on  the  llhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  GchH.  Lerntet. 

BASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private,  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

BERLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

BORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  htl.  Hotwtr. 
htng.  Aprts.bedrms.withprvte.  hath,  lavtry.  2  lfts.  Ex. gilds.  Angst  &  Son. 

BORDIGHERA.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

All  modern  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 


B' 


►  ORDIGHERA.  —  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  Old- 

_ I  estab.  family  hotel.  Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  eomtort 

—Prop.,  X.  FUR  HER  (Swiss). _ _ _ _ _ 

BORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDI. 

Pvrte.  English  Htl.  Lge.  gdns.& villas.  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.Wttnsehmann. 

pANNES- HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

V_V  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 


/CANNES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

V  /  First-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position. — Pr.,  T.  SCHAEh. 

pANNES.- ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

VJ  the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  sea- view.  Cen.  heating.— Fr.,  H.  ROST. 

C CANNES.—  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE.  150  rooms  and 

1  baths.  The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 

CHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

/COLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

\_J  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modem  comforts. _ 

TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse). 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


COPENHAGEN.— HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

DRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod,  terms. 

DUSSELDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  hrst-class. 
Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  — H.  Hengst,  Dr;,prev .  H .  Europe,  Hamburg, 

T?LORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

JL  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G .  CANDlllON,  Proprietor. 

FLORENCE.- HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First 

X1  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

<  chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


MONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  WINDSOR.  First-class 

Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath. — Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  PAL 


M 


ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  HARTER  ET  MEDITER 

RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino.— Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 

ONTE  CARLO-HOTEL  DU  H  ELDER.  Modern  com. 

iHL  fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino.  A.  BREMUM),  ■.  io1'- 

MONTREUX.— HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

Etig.  fmly.hl.  llcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.tms. — Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prti  ess. 


l\/(TONTREUX»— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  '  First-class 

iVjLBuilt  1905.  Unrvltl.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Olose  to  ICursafA Patronised 
by  English  A  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park. — FALLEGGER-WxR&CH;  Prop. 


MONTREUX—  GRAND  HOTELBELMONt,  T^lnust 

poplr.  house,  bldg,  best  postn.  in  Montreux. — UNGEK-DONA^LDSON,  1 1  •  ^ 

MONTREUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  KUECK,  Manager. 

MUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISGHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &  Roy. Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

UNICH.— GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 


xxxn^.-GRAND  HOTEL  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

liuest  and  most  select  part  of  .Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNEh. 


TVTAPLES.— 

it  comfortable ; 


PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 


ATICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

J_N  opposite  station.  Brandi  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERN  E. 

TAILOR.— F.  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la.Gare,  NICE. 


OSTEND.  — HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

OARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

JL  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

Y>ARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe. 

M  of  the  leading  hotels. — li.  AMBKUSTElfc,  Manager-Proprietor. 


One 


PARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrus. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCllK. 

PISA  — GRAND  HOTEL  and  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

Tlie  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot- water  heating.—  W.  GARBRECHT,  l'r . 

)OME- PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house, 

O  OME  —HOTEL  QUERINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

R  tv  V!n  Wnnl  ai\«i1q  TTr\  1  n.dwto  in  Pi'Pru  voenecf  — — .  IF  F TX^XTTtlT? — TF  TTT?.T?."E1?  .  Pl'GI' 


T7REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

X1  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 


LION,  above  Monlreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

VJ!  Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  link. 


HAMBURG.— A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor, 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


HAMBDRG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwai  ds ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  c’ass,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LAN DSEE,  Prop. 


LOCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  *  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  W inter  season. 

Locarno.— hotel  du  parc.  The  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

L”tJGANO.-GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE.  First-class. 
Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chui  ch— Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 


LUGANO.— SEEGER’S  HOTEL&  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  Jitown.  Mod.  terms. 

ENTONE,  HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 
Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hdt-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

MENTONE— ALEXANDRA  HOTEL,  First-class.  Under 

new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 


MENTONE.— HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE.  First-class  family 

hotel  with  unrivalled  position.  All  latest  comforts.— K  ASP  Alt  TREPP.Pr. 

Mentone— grand  hotel mont  fleuri.  First 

cl.,  up-to-date.  Own  water  soring.  Private  suites  with  hath.  Cent,  heating. 

■  -L  NaVoNI.  Pr. 

MERAN(S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,comf.;  same  owner  Hi.  WildseePrags,Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

MILAN  —  HOTEL  DE  LA  V1LLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Lost,  Teleg.,&lU.v.  Ofiiceiu  hotel.  Centralheating.  Suites  with  baths. 


CHEMISTS.  — H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


CT.  MORITZ— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable, 

►O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADltUTT’S  EUBKN. 

QT.  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

IO  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  witli  baths. 

mENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

I  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

T'ERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  With  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

r|TERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES. 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele.  > 


VIENNA.— HOTEL  BRISTOL,  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 


T7TENNA. — HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,Seilergasse 

V  C.  Pat,  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd,  cookg.  Best  wines. 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurliausand  Opera.  Ownmiueral  spring. 


TYT IESBADEN.— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

W  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curpktce. 


WIESBADEN  — PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 


WIESBADEN  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 


ZURTCH.— DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

r/URICH— The  Read  Eage!  MESSENGER  INSTI- 

jLi  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part,  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 


|  r/URICH.  —  IMMOBlLIESVi  tXCHAiVGE,  Estate  Agency. 

|  JLi Hornergasse 9 Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Foreign  Pensions. 

\  ACHEN. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

r\  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 


A  LASSIO.— HOTEL  PENSSON  NORFOLK.  First 

n-J L  class,  moderate  pjnsion  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 

T>ERLIN.—  PENSION  HS-r”zBERG.  121b Potsdamer  priv 

JL>  vatstr.  Higli-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst. in  Berlin.  Cen. pstn.  Ex.  gar.  Mod.  digs. 

PERLIN  — PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots 

JL>  damerStr.  Pst.-cl.  bdg.-house.  6  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 


“Troth”  Motel  List. 


OELFAST  —  GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

JT)  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast." 


BIRMINGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

J3  ACORN  HOTEL.— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes' walk  from  both  Bail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Eight  Porter.— Telegrams  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


"BERLIN. —  PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

JB  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


BERLIN. — PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbaclieretrasse 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 

"BERLIN. — PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

J  4  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—  FKAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 


BERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43, 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms 


BONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

BRUSSELS. — PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

I  )  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Ti  ms.  mod. 


pOLOGNE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse. 

close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 


BRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

1  J  -Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 


RESDEN.— PENSION  ME8NCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


DRESDEN— PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 
able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


DUSSELDORF.-PENSION  B!ERWlRTH,23A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 


Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  —  oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  insituation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffe*  and  reading 
rooms  ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 


Dublin— hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  offichilly  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


GLASGOW. —WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION.  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


RAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

X  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


T  ONDON.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

J_j  Facing  the  Abbev  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  .Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


LONDON.— THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

Russell-street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address:  “Thackeray,  London.’ 


Frankfurt  a/m.— anglq-german  pension, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 


T7BANKFURT  A/M.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

X?  Strasse22.  First-cl. fmly. hme.  Cent. pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms. mod. 

] 

rTAMBUEG.-PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23 P. 

LJLVery  select, Fam.Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Kms.with  private  baths. 

] 

FT AMBURG.-PENSION  HOOFE,BotherbaumBeneckestr. 

L_L2Si.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  term/ 

] 

] 

f  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

L J  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms- 

f  UCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  FirstTcj^s 

1  1  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 

j 

1 

vrUNICH- PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

YJL First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vae.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

V/jf  UUICH  -PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse. 

VJL  First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

\T IENNA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 


beg  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
following  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MON  IAN  A  PALACE  ;  VILLARS-SUR- 
OLLON,  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels- 
ST.  BEATENBERG,  two  hotels  ;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN’ 
four  hotels;  LENZERHEIDE,  Kurhaus ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRaND  HOTEL 
AUBEPINE,  <fcc.  For  illustrated  haudbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardeDs,  London,  N.W. 


s^K0HBB:agnHniBnBnBBBBBnKvaniMnHBBN&BaR8raHaHmHBHHBNa&aa3SflanDDBBiii 

Channel  Crossing,  Sea-Siekness. 

Tbe  late  Ducbess  of  Beaufort  tried  “  YANATAS  ”  during  a 
passage  from  Waterford  to  Milford  and  found  it  perfectly 
successful ;  and  hitherto  tbe  Duchess  had  been  invariably' 
ill  at  sea.  “  YANATAS  ”  on  sale  at  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/- 
(post  paid)  from  Starkie,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.— NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  1,573,  Holborn. 


MALVERN— The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 
The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge ,  with  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


Margate.— white  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Er  ery  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  guo  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


rPORQUAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

j  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thougliout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast  Visitors  received  eu  pension  or  a,  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

A  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  on  entirely  modern  lines.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  HARROGATE  under  one  roof.  Installation  of  hydropathic  Baths  and 
Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail.  IONIC  MEDICATION.  Plom- 
biere’s  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs.  Sulphur  Waters.  Trained  Masseur, 
Masseuse  and  Nurse.  Physician,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Terms  from 
£3  3s.  per  week.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL. 

MOST  MO  DARN  AND  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL  IN  THE  WEST. 
UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING  BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
NEAREST  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  <fc  LIFT.  GARAGE. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.iva.s.p. 

*3  to  £123. 


..  £9  SPAIN 

I  £10  PORTUGAL 
\  £13  NORWAY 

|  £20  RIVIERA 

£21  MOROCCO 
J  £21.  MADEIRA 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHIU 
£123  AUSTRALIA 


£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockapur  St.,  S.W. 


WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


R,u  ^  o  THE  ROYAL  MAIL 

lil.a. r .  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LOBDON ;  IS,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 
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TRUTH, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


^70,000,000 


THE  OCEAN!  , 

ACCIDENT  &  CUABAUTEE  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

FOUNDED  1871.  ASSETS  EXCEED  £2,450,000. 
Head  Offices:  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C . 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  &1&,500fGG0m 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  GtG.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


OEATH  DUTIES e — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  I 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing ' 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX -  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's  I 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  I 
Forms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  | 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

EGBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


■  .  ■A...  A„W-V%V>'Y: 


Fidelity  Guarantees 

Policies  are  granted  at  low  rates  of 
premium  by  THE 

LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


For  prospectus  and  full  particidars,  apply  : — 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LAKE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office:  70,  COIiNHILL,  E.C. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  Dowries  for  Daughters 


should  write  for  the  leaflet  entitled  “THE  B0IT0M  DRAWER. 

Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LIFB  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BIRKBECK  BANK  ■  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holbarn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  KAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


The  Subscription  List  opened  on  Tuesday,  November  2,  1809,  and 
will  close  on  or  before  Friday,  November  5,  1909,  for  Town  and  Country. 

OMNIUM  INSURANCE  CORPORATION.  LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £1,000, OOO, 

Divided  into  1.000,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

ISSUE  OF  500,000  OF  THE  ABOVE  SHARES  AT  PAR. 

Payable  as  follows : — 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application. 

5a.  Od.  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  December  15,  1909. 
and  the  balance  as  and  when,  required  by  Calls  not  exceeding  2s.  6d. 
each,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months.  It  is  not,  however,  antici¬ 
pated  that  any  further  Calls  will  be  necessary  on  the  Shares  now  offered. 
The  remaining  500,000  Shares  will  be  reserved  for  issue  as  and  when  required. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full,  on  allotment,  when  interest  will  be  allowed 
on  the  amounts  prepaid  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

DIRECTORS. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CHICHESTER,  Stanmer,  Lewes,  Sussex, 

Chairman. 

SIR  GEORGE  ELLIOT  ARMSTRONG,  Bart.,  24,  Hans-road,  London,  SAv . 
WILLIAM  ALFRED  CHURCHMAN,  Esq.,  Director  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
(of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd.,  Ashman’s  Hall,  Beceles,  Suffolk. 
PETER  HERBERT  COATES,  Esq.,  Corsebar,  Paisley.  ; 

CHARLES  GREENWAY,  Esq.,  Merchant  (R.  G.  Shaw  and  Co.),  Director 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad-street, 
London,  E.C. 

JAMES  JACKSON,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Chairman  Kimberley  Water  Works  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Homemead,  Heacham.  Norfolk. 

MONTAGUE  FRANCIS  MACLEAN,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Morwick  Hall,  Ackhngton, 
Northumberland. 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PART,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Local  Director  Barclay  and  Co., 
Ltd.);  Director  Bestwood  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colne  Valley  Water 
Co.  John  Lancaster  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Hyde,  Luton. 

EDWIN  WILFRED  STANYFORTH,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Director  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  Kirk  Hammer-ton.  Hall,  York. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  FRANCIS  OF  TECK,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O,,  Director  Fine  Art  and 
General  Insurance  Company, Ltd.,  56,  Welbeck-streei ,  London,  W. 
GEORGE  HASWELL  VEITCH,  Esq.,  Insurance  Manager,  43,  Park-lane, 
London,  W.,  Managing  Director. 

CHIEF  MEDICAL  OFFICER W.  J.  Fenton,  M. A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  F  .K.L.r, 
(London),  58a,  Wimpole-street,  London,  W. 

BANKERS  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  67,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C.  ; 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.,  208  and  209,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.  (Head  Office  and  Branches) ;  Bank  of  Scotland,  St.  Vincerit- 
place,  Glasgow  (Head  Office  and  Branches);  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd.,  Head 
Office,  Belfast,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS: — Bircham  and  Co.,  50,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 
BROKERS : — Alex.  Wilson  and  Sons,  11,  Birchin-lane,  London,  E.C. ;  David 
Q.  Henriques  and  Co.,  13,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester ;  Fergusson  and  Meikle- 
jobn,  63,  St,  Vincent-street,  Glasgow;  Hardie,  Turnbull,  and  Co.,  43, 
George-street,  Edinburgh;  Alex.  McOstrich  and  Son,  14,  South  Mall, 
Cork. 

AUDITORS  : — Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths,  and  Co.,  5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 
Finsbury-circus,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY: — Gerald  Inglis  Boon,  F.G.I.S.,  A. I. A, 

REGISTERED  OFFICE : — 18,  New  Bridge-street,  London,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Corporation  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  elsewhere.  Insurance  business  of  every  kind,  including  Life  Assurance 
and  Fire  (Non-Tariff)  Insurance  in  all  their  branches,  and  Life  Annuities, 
Fidelity,  and  General  Guarantee  business,  Burglary,  Theft,  Accidents, 
Servants’  and  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Live  Stock,  Motor  Cars,  Third 
Party,  Profits,  Plate  Glass,  and  any  other  risks.  It  is  intended  that  every 
risk  shall  be  rated  on  its  own  merits,  and  Combined  Policies  will,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  issued. 

The  Head  Office  of  the  Corporation  will  be  in  London,  and  Branches  will 
■be  opened  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  is  also  intended  that  Local  Boards  of  Advisory  Directors, 
selected  from  local  influential  men,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  inaugurated 
at  certain  Branches’.  Arrangements  will  be  made  in  a  number  of  towns 
where  Branch  Offices  will  not  be  opened,  for  the  appointment  of  leading 
firms  of  Solicitors  or  Accountants  to  act  as  District  Managers  of  the 
Corporation,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending  with  several  firms  who  are 
believed  to  have  excellent  opportunities  of  influencing  first-class  insurance 
business. 

The  Corporation  will  appoint  experienced  Life  Inspectors  and  Fire  Sur¬ 
veyors  to  superintend  and  foster  the  business  of  the  Agents,  and  there 
will  also  be  an  Agency  Manager,  who  will  devote  his  time  to  travelling 
from  District  to  District,  super-vising  and  advising  as  to  the  business  at 
each  District,  and  reporting  thereon  to  the  Head  Office. 

Each  Department  of  the  business  of  the  Corporation  will  be  under  the 
management  of  a  thoroughly  competent  Manager,  with  influence  in  trie 
Insurance  World,  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  particular  Branch  of 
the  Insurance  business  of  his  Department. 

Insurance  business  conducted  on  these  lines,  and  without  incurring  un¬ 
necessary  risks,  should  result  in  a  sound  and  profitable  connection  being 
from  the  first  established  in  each  district,  and  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  cost  of  administration  should  be  effected. 

The  Corporation  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  Haswell  Veitch  as 
Managing  Director  and  General  Manager,  and  he  has  in  order  to  take  up 
such  duties,  recently  resigned  the  position  of  General  Manager  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  a  leading  Colonial  Insurance  Company  which  he 
introduced  into  and  organised  in  this  country.  Mr.  Veitch  has  agreed  to  act 
as  Managing  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  Corporation  for  a  penod 
of  ten  years  at  least  from  Ihe  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Directors  confidently  anticipate  that  his  experience  and  ability  in 
Insurance  business,  coupled  with  his  connections  and  influence  hi  the 
Insurance  world,  will  assure  success  to  the  Corporation. 

The  importance  of,  and  the  large  annual  increase  in,  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  by  Insurance  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  profits 
earned  and  dividends  paid  hy  them  tend  to  show  that  there  is  still  a 
large  field  for  a  Corporation  such  as  this  one,  whose  organisation  will 
enable  it  to  obtain  and  carry  on  business  on  the  most  economical  basis. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  an  excellent  open 
ing  at  the  present  time  for  an  important  non-tariff  Company  which 
will  undertake  all  classes  of  Insurance  business. 

Negotiations  are  now  pending  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  with  an 
Insurance  Company  with  a  view  to  entering  into  a  Contract  whereby,  after 
the  Corporation  has  gone  to  allotment,  it  would  purchase  a  controlling 
interest  in  such  Company,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  benefit  of  a 
business  at  present  yielding  a  large  premium'  income,  and  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  organisation  of  agents  throughout  the  country. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Corporation  whereby,  after  it  has 
gone  to  allotment,  it  will  purchase  (1)  the  benefit  of  certain  non-tariff  Re¬ 
assurance  Contracts  or  Treaties  which  now  yield  a  total  annual  premium 
income  of  about  £8,270,  and  (2)  the  benefit  of  casn  reserve  funds  Set 
aside  to  meet  contingencies  which  may  arise  under  such  Contracts  or 

Treaties.  ,  ,  .  , 

The  above  arrangements  and  others  which  are  now  under  negotiation  will, 
it  is  anticipated,  ensure  that  the  Corporation  will  at  the  outset  have  an 
immediate  premium  income  of  at  least  £100,000  a  year. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if 
the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  surplus  paid 
on"  application  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
on  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers, 
Brokers  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Corporation’s  Offices. 

Dated"  the  28th  day  of  October,  1909. 


CAPITAL  -  .  £200,000. 

£195s000  in  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  each,  and  £5,000  in 

Deferred  S  Si  a  res  of  Is.  each. 


Of  the  above  Capital,  150,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  the  whole  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Company  and  to  the  payment  of  the  several  purchase 
prices  and  payment  of  the  preliminary  expenses,  commissions  and  brokerage. 

The  remaining  45,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  held  in  reserve  for  future  working  capital. 

The  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  profits  distributed  from  time  to  time  a  non- 
cumulative  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  paid  up  thereon,  and  in  priority  to  a  like 
dividend  payable  to  the  Deferred  Shareholders.  The  balance  of  such  profits  is  payable  as  to  50  per  cent,  among 
the  holders  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  and  as  to  50  per  cent,  among  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares. 

The  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  will  also  have  priority  as  to  Capital  on  a  winding-up,  the  assets  available 
for  distribution  among  the  members  being  applicable  first  in  paying  off  Capital  paid  up  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
Shares,  secondly  in  paying  off  Capital  paid  up  on  the  Deferred  Shares,  the  balance  being  distributable  as  to  50  per  cent, 
among  the  holders  cf  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares,  and  as  to  50  per  cent,  among  the  holders  of  (he  Deferred  Shares. 


The  Subscription  List  is  NOW  OPEN  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  the  gth  day  of  NOVEMBER,  1909, 

for  Town  or  Country. 


issue  of  150,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of 

£1  each  at  par, 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS:— 

Is.  Od.  per  Share  on  Application. 

4s.  Od.  „  „  Allotment. 

5s.  Od.  „  One  Month  after  Allotment, 

And  the  balance  as  and  when  required  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  One  Month, 

The  Deferred  Shares  will  in  no  circumstances  rank  for  dividend  until  after  8  per  cent,  has  been  paid  to  the  Preferred 

Ordinary  Shareholders. 

As  far  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  Company  an  allotment  will  be  made  to 
ail  persons  applying-,  but  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Bakers 

and  intending  customers. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

THOS.  W.  DRINKWATER,  Esq.,  F.I.C.,  F.R.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Edinburgh  School  of 
Medicine,  Edinburgh. 

ROBERT  FRASER,  Esq.,  Manufacturer,  Cragie  Biscuit  Factory,  Dundee,  Managing  Director,  Messrs.  Kidd,  Limited, 
Biscuit  Manufacturers,  Dundee. 

HECTOR  LAING,  Esq.,  Merchant,  15,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Director  of  Newhaven  Trawlers,  Limited. 

JAMES  B.  NEVILLE,  Esq.,  Grain  and  Flour  Factor  (Member  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Associations), 
19,  Old  Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  London,  E.C.,  and  15,  Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool. 

A.  McINTOSH,  Esq.,  Baker,  38,  Royal  Park  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  Managing  Director. 

Note. — The  Directors  have  consented  to  the  nomination  of  two  additional  Directors  to  represent  the  Shareholders  of  the 
V.V.  (Vis  Vitae)  Bread  Company,  Limited,  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  business  of 
that  Company. 

BANKERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  &  COUNTIES  BANK,  LIMITED,  335,  High  Holborn,  London  ;  Head  Office  and  all  Branches. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  and  all  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

HOLT,  BEEVER  &  CROWDY,  10,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

AUDITORS. 

MACNAIR,  RORIE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 

and  13,  Albert  Square,  Dundee. 

BROKERS. 

London — HAMILTON,  MACKAY  &  THOMPSON,  30,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Edinburgh — JOHN  MACRORIE  &  CO.,  77,  George  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Glasgow — SPE1RS  &  JEFFREY,  34,  West  George  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Dundee — JOHN  M.  WATSON,  10,  Panmure  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SECRETARY.  REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

ARTHUR  L.  ARMSTRONG.  17,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
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It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  what  pen  you  carry  uiitil  you 
find  when  you  want  to  write  that  your  pen  wants  filling, 
or  that  it  has  emptied  itself  in  your  pocket. 

Then  you’ll  wish  you  had  bought  an  Onoto,  and 
nothing  but  an  Onoto. 

It  is  the  British-made  pen  that  is  a  perfect  pen— 
always  ready  to  write  at  all  times  and  places.  And  it 

Fills  Itself  and  Cannot  Leak 

Booklet  about  the  Onoto  Pen  free  on  application  to 
Thos.  De  Li  Rue  &  Co.,  288,  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 

IMPORTANT.— For  those  who  require  a  larger  pen 
with  a  very  flexible  nib,  a  special  model — the  new  G, 
has  been  put  on  the  market.  It  is  exceptional  value 
for  the  money.  Try  this  new  G  at  your  stationer’s. 

Also  ask  him  for  Onoto  Ink— the  best  for  fountain  and  all 
other  pens.  The  Onoto,  guaranteed  by  the  makers,  is  sold 

Price  10/6  and  upwards 

At  all  stationers’,  stores,  jewellers',  etc. 


A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BtJTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  &c..  &c  ,  each  suite  indepenuenc  of  tna  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

Bv  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Genuine 
9  BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

too,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 


11 


WITHOUT 

Bermaline 

THE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD. 


From  all  High-Class  Bakers. 


pons. 


it 
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Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 


TO  H.  M.  THE  KING 


You  know  what  that  means.  No  matter  liow 
stout  your  overcoat,  how  thick  your  boots,  the 
damp  will  find  its  way  through  somehow. 

And  the  damp  tells  you  so,  very  plainly,  by 
the  sense  you  have  of  discomfort,  chilliness 
and  “  shiveryness.” 

Stop  the  coming  cold  at  once  !  Get  into  a 

Mustard  Bath 

. — a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
or  so  of  COLMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been 
added.  Try  it  yourself. 

Colman’s 

mustard 

You  can  avoid  rain-chill  by  sucli  a  bath. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  8  !OSa,  OXFOR0  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath's  and  facing  Newman -street. 

View  our  Model  Fiats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Hoad  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  cau  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  • 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 
£10  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

So :::  S  u  o  £40  ...iso  £100 ...  £2  &  0  £5oo ...  u  6  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  { 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms!  18,19,  20, 21, 22, The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St., London,  N.  E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 


EFFERVESCENCE  PURELY  NATURAL- 

Mineral  table  water 


STAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  and 

boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  '  ’  *  r’  cr 

London,  W.C. 


Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNKLLE,  119.  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 


Nov.  3,  1909.] 
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1 

“TRUTH”  PUZZLES.  * 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,603. 

The  Filth  of  November  is  now  close  upon  us  ;  and  that  day  is  naturally  asso¬ 
ciated  in  everybody  s  mind  with  fireworks  of  all  kinds,  among  others  with  the 
homely  squib.  Now  the  term  “  squib,’  in  its  literal  sense,  obviously  suggests 
the  term  “squib”  in  its  metaphorical  sense— viz.,  a  sparkling  little  verbal 
firework,  usually  let  off  at  the  expense  of  some  well-known  public  character. 

It  is  in  fireworks  of  this  sort  that  I  ask  my  competitors  now  to  indulge,  at  this 
appropriate  season,  and  offer  hereby  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  for 

The  Bkst  Series  of  Four  Two-Line  Rhyming  Squibs  on 
(i)  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George;  (ii)  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour; 
(in)  Lord  Charles  Beresford  J  M  Mr.  S.  F.  Cody. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  competitors  that  these  squibs  should  be  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  good-natured  chaff  rather  than  of  ill-nature  or  malice  ;  and  that 
offensive  personalities  must,  bo  scrupulously  avoided.  In  short,  they  should  be 
like  the  real  squil) — full  of  fizz  and  sparkle,  designod  at  worst  to  make  nervous 
people  jump,  but  incapable  of  inflicting  any  serious  wound. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  except  that 

(i)  No  competitor  may  submit  more  than  oue  series  of  four  "  squibs.” 

(ii)  All  “  squib*”  must  reach  Truth  office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
November  15. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Robin  Adair,  winner  of  one-fifteenth 
of  I  ruth  Prize  No.  1591  (A)  is  Thos.  E.  Gait-Gamble,  Esq.,  Mount  Pleaaaut, 
Eallinasloe,  Ireland. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Aldbarn,  also  winner  of  one-fif- 
teeutli  of  above,  is  A.  Barnes,  Esq.,  1,  Charlemont-street,  Dublin. 

Aldbarn  very  kiudly  asks  me  to  band  over  his  share  of  Prize  to  Truth  Toy 
Fund  ;  for  which  I  beg  to  thauk  him. 

*•*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Frances,  aRo  winner  of  one-fifteenth 
of  above,  is  Mrs.  Donaldson,  Oookstown,  Ireland. 

FRANCES  very  kindly  asks  me  to  hand  over  her  share  of  Prize  to  TRUTH  Toy 
Fund  ;  for  which  I  beg  to  thauk  her. 


***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Dodonat.,  also  winner  of  one-fifteenth 
of  above,  is  W.  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  12,  Lime-grove,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

***  The  real  name,  wiih  the  address,  of  Blot,  also  winner  of  one-fifteenth  of 
above,  is  Mrs.  Middleton,  236,  High-street,  Exeter. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Mid-Ulster,  also  winner  of  one-fif¬ 
teenth  of  above,  is  A.  T.  McClelland,  Esq.,  Mid-Ulster  Mail,  Cookstown,  Co. 
Tyrone. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Belfastonian,  also  winner  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  above,  is  David  Johnston,  Esq.,  21,  Little  Victoria-street,  Belfast. 

*»*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  The  Old  JAP,  winner  of  one-twelfth 
of  Truth  Prize  No.  1591  (B),  is  C.  Cooke,  Esq.,  66,  Drayton-road,  King’s  Heath, 
Birmingham. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Amuinx,  also  winner  of  one-twelfth 
of  above,  is  Arthur  S.  Reid,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perth. 

The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  J.  W.  1'ICKEL,  also  winner  of  one- 
twelfth  of  above,  is  J.  W.  Ticket,  Esq.,  14,  Fentiman-road,  London,  y.W. 

Will  this  competitor  kindly  adopt  a  nom-de-plume  in  future  competitions? 

The  real  name,  with  the  addres*,  of  Six  Knobs,  also  winner  of  one-twelfth 
of  above,  is  F.  J.  Bradley,  Esq.,  Winton  House,  Eldon-square,  Reading. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Harebell,  also  winner  of  one-twelfth 
of  above,  is  Miss  Garraway,  Harvey  Lodge,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  NEMO,  also  winner  of  one-twelfth  of 
of  above,  i3  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Forster,  The  Vicarage,  Wootton,  Bedford. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Makhila,  winner  of  Truth  Prize  No. 
1591,  is  A.  Kensington,  Esq.,  145,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

W  K.  K.  (Charlton).  —  “Simplex”  is  already  annexed.  I  have  marked  your 
solution  of  cunent-Puzzle  Priolo.  Will  you  kindly  adopt  some  other  nom-da- 
plume  ? 


CONDENSED  BULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzie  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  anne’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  n  im-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  liaDd, 
whilst  in  the  cans  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  seut. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,600.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

ODES,  OF  AN  APPROPRIATELY  REFERENTIAL  CHARACTER,  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTENARY  OF  “TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


On  this  your  sixteen  hundredth  Puzzle,  Truth  - 
Record  of  records — proudly  now  we  hail  you  ; 
Fresh  with  the  vigour  of  perennial  youth. 

Age  cannot  wither  you,  nor  custom  stale  yen. 

What  though  the  Budget  pass,  the  House,  of  Lords 
Blue  ruin  whelm,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
come. 

Weekly  you’ll  still  announce  your  just  awards  - 
(Two  guineas  to  "  Thensites  ”  or  ”  Eb-oracum). 

Still  “  J.  McGrigor  Allan”  will  amaze, 

Still  “Simplex's”  eimplicitudcs  disarm  ire, 

*’  Felis  ”  bis  miaowings  blend  with  “Dobbin's” 
brays 

“  Torn  Kissed”  pipe  in  harmony  with  “Star- 
mite.’” 

So,  Truth,  accept  the  greeting  of  your  friends, 
F'or.  though  our  Latin's  rusty,  p'raps,  a  wee  bit, 
In  unison  to-day  our  voice  ascends : 

“  Est  magna  Veritas,  et  praeralebit.” 

Dobbin. 

Hail '  Truth,  to  whose  most  welcome  Puzzle  Page 
For  thirty  years  and  mo-ro  your  many  readers 
owe 

Y'ou  thanks.  Each  week  a  mimic  war  they  wage, 
Their  swords  but  pane  from  which  their  ideas 

flow. 

With  active  brains  and  never-wearying  eyes, 

Have  they  essayed  the  anagram  so  neat, 

And-  weekly  thought  to  grasp  th’  elusive  prize 
By  chancing  fortune  in  a  plebiscite. 

A  pattern  page  is  yours — they  who  contest. 

May  see  their  rivals'  efforts  each  set  plain  : 

The  victor's  palm  is  ever  for  the  beat. 

The  vanquished  only  fail— to  try  again. 

Old  friends  with  new  in  one  true  wish  unite 
For  many  long  and  prosp'rous  years  to  cane 
May  Truth's  bright  page  continue  to  delight 
Its  readers  with  its  clever  puzzledom. 

Ephesea. 

Father  Time,  with  thoughtful  mien, 

Ope's  the  book  of  what-has  been. 

Turns  the  leaves  with  hasty  finger 
(Time  is  ever  loth  to  linger). 

Swiftly  scans,  with  worried  frown, 

Lists  of  names  of  high  renown. 

Truth's  bright  army  here  I  see, 

But  these  figures  puzzle  me— 

Sixteen'  Hundred?  'Can  it  be? 

Like  a  dream  the  years  have  flown, 

How  the  tiny  bantling’s  grown  ! 

Till  through  all  the  land  'tis  known. 

Ali  things  change,  but.  changing  never, 
Truth's  bright  band  goes  on  for  ever. 

Faith!  I  think  they've  found  in  Truth 
The  secret  of  eternal  youth.  Djalfi. 

Now.  twice  eight  hundred  times  hast,  thou,  O 
Truth, 

Brought  solace  to  the  couch  of  weary  ones 
Who  cannot  walk  abroad,  but  must,  in  sooth, 

Rely  on  penmen's  craft,,  on  puzzles,  puns. 

To  lighten  their  grey  skies  and  heavy  lead 
Of  sickness  and  of  pain.  Thy  Puzzle  Page. 

To  them  and  to  the  young,  has  been,  the  goad 
To  spur  them  on  to  meet,  and  to  engage 


In  lively  warfare— as  of  friend  with  friend— 

To.  struggle  to  attain  the  foremost  place, 

And -step  by  step  thus  surely  to  asoend 
Unto  the  dazzling  height,  where,  face  to  face, 
Their  kind  P.E.  they  meet,  and  with  surprise 
And  joy  exclaim  ;  “  Have  I  indeed  a  prize  ?” 

Nurse. 

Two  years  ago,  with  sweated  brow,  an  ede  to 
Truth  I  wrote, 

To  celebrate,  commemorate  the  Puzzle  rage's 
growth. 

Alas  !  my  poet's  soul  was  slung,  for  Fuzzle  Ed.  he 
cast  it 

Into  the  depths,  where  it  remains,  of  his  waste- 
paper  basket ! 

So  now,  instead  of  wasting  verse  upon  the  desert 
air, 

To  wish  the  Page  long  life  and  fame,  and  competi¬ 
tions  rare. 

I  wish  all  this  with  mite  enclosed,  Tress  Barry’s 
Fund  to  aid. 

And  trust  the  Fund  won’t  long  be  owed,  but  cash 
be  promptly  paid.  Ivorah. 

Tell  me,  thou  Soul  of  Puzzledom, 

That  I  have  worshipp'd  since  my  youth, 

Art  tired?  and  to  a  limit  come? 

Or  .art  thou  going  strong  in  truth? 

For  twice  eight  hundred  time®  the  brains 
Of  those  who  scan  these  Puzzle  Pages 
Have  had  to  bear  the  weekly  strain, 

Which,  so  to  speak,  has  lasted  ages. 

A  letter  proverb  started  first—* 

Not  bad  for  infantile  beginners' — 

For  that  I  never  had  a,  thirst, 

And  envied  not  the  patient  winners. 

O,  Puzzle  Goddess!  Time  doth  fly, 

Yet  j°y  within  the  mind  arises 
To  think  that  some  of  us  may  try 
For  sixteen  hundred  future  prizes! 

Malignant. 

*  Malignant  remembers  the  first  Puzzle  in  Truth. 
THE  SIXTEEN-HUNDREDTH  TIME  '.—HORS  CONCOURS. 

Dear  Truth  ! —  ' 

In  very  sooth 

(And  but  for  this  rash  ache-robatic  tooth — 

In  which  immediate  I'm  most — (swearing) — vex'd), 
To  show  my  light  so  shines. 

I'd  like  to  send  you  some  fair  sixteen  lines, 

Well  measured  to  the  text, 

Which  should  convey  my  meet  congratulations 
(And  ditto  acclamations) 

Upon  the  fairly  well  prized  (I  don't  doubt  it)  fact. 
In  helping  fill  the  super-gilded  cup — 

Of  Our  Truth  Fuzzles  being' indeed  exact- 
Ly  Sixteen  Hundred  Up ! 

*  *  *  * 

But.  anyway  (in  the  winning  way),  perhaps  I'm 
not  the  poet 

(And  I  think  I  hear  you  say  yourself,  amusedly. 

“  I  know  it !  ”) ; 

And  the  tantalising  Guineas  Two,  when  won  again 
— they'd  show  it!  Rimabel. 


Sixteen  hundred  Tuzzles,  for  which 
Two  guineas  apiece  have  been  paid — 

A  pleasing  result,  forsooth, 

And  not  to  be  derided  : 

Tho’  the  guineas  may  not  have  made,  any  one  rich, 
Being  widely  divided,  . 

Think  of  the  impetus  given  to  trade 
In  postage  stamps,  to  the  good  of  the  nation, 
By  the  circulation 
Of  Truth. 

Which  exposes  frauds  and  wears  no  muzzle, 

And  has  doubless  profited  by  each  Puzzle. 

So  good  luck  to  the  competition  of  wits/ 

Which  Truth  this  week  is  celebrating, 

And  relief  to  the  strain  on  the  Editor's  brain 
In.  adjudicating! 

Norfolk. 

My  dear  Puzzle  Editor,  on  this  glad  day. 

When  sixteen  full  hundreds  of  Puzzles  you've 
set, 

I  greet  you,  and  hope  that  invent  us  you  may 
Some  thousands  yet. 

Just  think!  Thirty  years!  Soon  'twill  be  thirty- 
one  ; 

And  some  who  were  youths  when  they  first  had 
a  try. 

Are  now  old  and  grey,  and  their  summer  is  done, 
■Winter  is  nigh. 

And  some  who  competed  have  done  for  all  time; 
They  rest  'neath  the  daisies,  their  puzzling  is 
o’er ; 

They've  solved  the  great  mystery ;  nor  prose 
nor  rhyme 
Fuzzles  them  more. 

But  still  to  your  devotees  gaily  you'll  speak- 
To  him  who  would  struggle  and  take  greatest 
pains. 

Your  order  remorseless  will  come  week  by  week, 
"  Cudgel  thy  brains.”  Almayiva. 

Another  milestone  on  the.  road  of  time 
Is  reached.  Now  to  record  the  fact  in  rhyme. 

So  time  rolls  on!  A  score  of  months  hare  fled 
Since  “celebration”  odes  were  freely  shed, 

Like  autumn  leaves,  by  poets  small  and  great  ; 
Mine  own  among  them,  but  too  sad  its  fate. 

A  searcher  after  Truth,  if  so  inclined, 

The  Puzzle  rage  quite^  near  the  end  may  find. 
With  ode  or  couplet  he  may  try  his  skill. 

Or  making  epigrams  his  time  niay  fill. 

To  solve  a  riddle  he  may  be  content. 

Or  exercise,  in  keen  research,  his  bent. 

Than  forming  anagrams  lie  might  do  worse ; 

And  guineas  may  be  added  to  his  purse. 

Then  full  expression  to  this  wish  we'll  give— 

May  Truth's  enigmas  last  while  “Truth”  shall 
live !  Sid. 

Rejoice,  and  rend  the  welkin  with  your  cheers  ! 

Clash  the  loud  cymbals,  thump  the  rolling  drum  ! 
Truth's  sixteen  hundredth  Puzzle  now  appears, 
To  oelebrate  th’  event  with  gladness  come. 

And  hail  the  birthday  of  that  famous  page 
Which  shrines  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  age. 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 

Price  6\ d.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 

,,  i/i  ,,  2  oz.  Tin. 

,,  2/2  t;  4  OZ.  ,, 


A  FAMOUS  WATCH  I 


H.  Samuel’s 

‘ACME’tEvia 

n  E  /  Keyvrindsame 
*3/ 'price.  In  gold 
cases  (■without 
albert)  £3 103  y 


The  “  ACME  ”  Lever  Watch  is  a 

typical  instance  of  the  unusual  value 
for  money  H.  Samuel’s  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  sales  enable  him  to  offer 

_  his  customers. 

3,000  equally  sur- 
,  ,  /  prising  bargains 

will  be  found  in 
the  magnificent 
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TRUTH. 


“  But  who  are  these  in  padded  cells  who  groan, 
And  beat  with  frenzied  hands  their  brains  o’er- 
wrought?  ” 

From  them  avert  your  eyes, 

They  never  won  a  prize, 

As  we  shall— some  day.  Eire  the  year  has  flown 
To  claim  the  rich  reward  may  be  our  lot. 

So  let  ue  welcome  this  auspicious  dajr, 

And  laud1  our  patroness  as  best  we  may. 

All  hail,  thou  virgin,  candid,  frank,  yet  shrewd  ; 
Truth,  garbed  in  modern  style,  no  longer  nude. 

Tony. 

From  out  thy  well  a  steady  shaft  of  light 
Gilds  the  dark  clouds  that  o’er  our  life-work 
loom ; 

Thy  mirror  throws  aslant  the;  upward  rays, 

And  turns  them  earthwards  through  the  dulling 
gloom. 

Vice  and  deceit,  in  palsied  fear  enwrapt, 

Shroud  their  brave  trickings  from  thy  searching 
beam, 

Or,  shuddering,  seek  some  seeming-new  disguise, 
That  we,  perchance,  may  think  them  what  they 
seem. 


Thine  be  the  guerdon  I  Yet  some  debt  we  owe 
For  twice  eight  hundred  quips  of  quaint  conceit 
And  droll  device,  that  bid  us,  bravely,  boast 
What  meagre  wit  our  puzzled  brains  secrete. 

Amuinn. 


ODE  TO  A  SIXTEEN-FOLD  CENTENARIAN. 

Gel  away  with  your  centuries  sixteen ! 

You  are  brimming  with  vigour  and  youth. 

Yet  you’ve  reached  sixteen  hundred?  I  ween 
There  are  times  when  one  doubts  even  Truth. 
To  have  reigned  in  our  hearts_  for  so  long, 

One  conceives  a  “  Sing  ”  crippled  with  age  ! 
But  you,  full  of  fable  and  song — 

Why,  you’re  only  a  light-hearted  "  Page.’ 

King  or  Page,  we  are  slaves  to  your  rule, 

And  your  Wednesday  word  is  our  law. 

We  are  scholars  who  strive  in  a  school, 

Where  the  pen  wags  instead  of  the  jaw. 
Willing  slaves?  Why,  of  course!  Never  ask! 

Happy  scholars?  All  happy — some  bright. 

For  each  task  is  a  holiday  task, 

And  our  labour  is  half  a  delight.  Nibbler. 


[Nov.  3,  1909. 


1  Puzzle  birthday,  dear  Truth?  How  we  wish  it 
all  happy  returns ! 

And  long  life  to  the  laurels  for  which  ev’ry  one 
of  us  yearm.  . 

For  they  grow  in  the  very  same  garden  in  which 
life  and  light 

Join  their  dream  and  fulfilment  together  for 
storied  delight. 

In  the  leaves  of  these  laurels  are  veinings  of 
many  desires. 

What  is  hoped  and  expected  by  those  whom  fond 
fancy  inspires  ; 

What  is  known  and  accepted  by  those  from  whom 
fancy  hath  flown. 

With  a  smile  and  a  sigh  for  the  thought  that 
we  lose  not  alone. 

For  ail  this,  and  much  more,  then,  too,  thanks 
to  the  puzzler  himself. 

Does  he  sometimes  look  glum  when  our  script 
musters  large  on  his  shelf  ?_ 

Let  us  hope  not ;  for  even  as  first,  so  at  end  still 
we  say : 

“  A  long  life  to  our  puzzles,  and  happy  returns 
of  the  day  !  ”  Remainder. 


FRUIT  FARMING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Lands  of  Sunshine,  Fruits,  and  Sport. 

Opportunities  for  settling  are  offered  to  Retired  Military  Officers,  and  younger 
sons,  in  the  Kettle  River  Valley  on  the  best  fruit  lauds,  irrigated  and  cleared, 
and  suitable  for  carrying  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  near  excellent 
markets.  Experienced  horticulturist’s  services  available  for  Settlers  without 
practical  knowledge. 

For  information  apply  to  J.  DOUGLAS  GARDINER  &  MILL,  Solicitors, 
58,  Castle-street,  Edinburgh,  Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Kettle 
Valley  Irrigated  Fruit  Lands  Company,  Limited. _ _ 


THE  BEST  “NIGHTCAP.” 


I  Beautiful  18-ct.  half¬ 
hoop  GEM  RING. 

I  Diamonds  <fc  Rubles 

lor  Sapphires  £4176! 


isHi tin  a 

JEWEL 

ALBUM 

sent  by  return 


on  receipt  of  postcard 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY,  or  call  at 
17S,  Strand,  W.C. 

Ask  to  see  the  “Acme  ”  Silver  Lever  ! 

H.  SAMUEL 

MARKET  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 

Chief  London  Branch:  178,  Strand,  W.C 


DISEASED  BLOOD 

POISONS  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 

Eczema,  Scrofula,  Abscesses,  Bad  Legs,  Ulcers,  Tumours, 
Boils,  Glandular  Swellings,  Sores,  Eruptions,  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  &e.»  are  due  solely  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  and  can  only 
be  permanently  cured  by  thoroughly  driving  out  the  impurities. 

For  cleansing  the  blood  of  all  impure 
matter  from  whatever  cause  arising 
there  is  no  medicine  to  equal  CLARKE  S 
BLOOD  MIXTURE,  that’s  why  in  so 
many  cases  it  has  effected  remarkable 
cures  where  all  other  treatments  have 
failed.  CLARKE’S  BLOOD  MIX¬ 
TURE  has  over  45  years’  reputation, 
and  the  proprietors  solicit  all  sufferers 
to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value.  Of 
all  Chemists.  2/9  &  II/-  per  bottle. 
refuse  all  substitutes. 


CLARKE’S 

BLOOD 

MIXTURE. 


CURES  ALL 

SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES. 


British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Act  as  Trustees,  Executors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary. 


“ TRUTH ” 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street, Dublin;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls, 


Before  going  to  bed  take  a  hot  cup  of  the  delicious,  light, 
and  healthful  nourishment,  known  as  the  “Allenburys” 
DIET.  It  promotes  a  restful  and  refreshing  night's  rest, 
free  from  the  depressing  reaction  in  the  morning  which 
so  often  follows  the  taking  of  spirits.  The  DIET  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  minute  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  only. 
In  tins,  1/6  and  3/-,  of  Chemists. 

A  large  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps. 

Allen  &  fianburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.,  London. 


COMPETENT  MEN 

are  always  in  demand,  and  we  always  have  a  large 
number  of  positions  open  for  men  possessed  of 
Special  Ability— Technical  or  otherwise.  If  you  are 
possessed  of  such  ability,  and  have  a  character 
which  is  proven  or  provable,  write  us  to=day. 

HAPr.OOrm  ltd  167c>  strand,  LONDON,  w.c. 

Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


IPHOSFERIHE 


The  Greatest  of  all  Tonics. 

RADIATES  HEALTH. 

Used  in  Court  and  Cottage.  Supplied  by 

ROYAL  COMMANDS 

To  The  Royal  Family, The  Empress  of  Russia, 
The  King  of  Greece,  The  Queen  of  Roumania, 
The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  The  Crown 
Princess  of  Roumania,  and  the  principal 
royalty  and  aristocracy  throughout  the  world. 

It  5s  the  most  powerful  Nerve  and  Recuper¬ 
ative  Tonic  known.  It  removes  Mental 
Depression, Want  of  Tone  and  Nerve  Power. 

It  has  remarkable  Health-giving,  Strength- 
giving. Energising  &  Rej uvenating  properties 

Proprietors  ASHTON  &  PARSONS.  LIMITED. 
La  Belle  Sauvage,  Loudon,  E  C. 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

‘Caledonian’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSESj  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men's  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream,  White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  11Jd.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


COPLAND  &  LYE 

185,  Sauchiehail  Street,  Glasgow* 
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NOW  you  WANT  an 

Oil  Stove  MOST, 

before  it  is  worth  while  having 
a  coal  fire  all  day. 


GET 

an 

“ARDENT.” 

It  is  the 

BEST. 

“MADGE”  writes:  “Upon 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  you 
should  think  I  exaggerate." 

Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores. 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Heating  A  Lighting  Co. 
Sepulchre, 

WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 


BEST  REMEDY  FOR 


Gout,  Rheumatism. 

LAIRITZ’S 


PINE  WOOL 


The  Note  of  Distinction  is 


given  to  your  correspondence  by  using 


Note  Paper*, 

the  modern  papyrus.  The  surface  being  specially 
prepared,  writing  becomes  a  pleasure.  Ask  your 
Stationer  for  HiERATICA,  and  do  not  be  pulc 
off  with  anything  else.  Sold  at  1  /-  per  box. 

Write  to  HIERATICA  Works, 

Hill  St.,  Finsbury,  London, 

For  Free  Samples  and  Interesting  Booklet. 


The  World’s  Greatest  "Wi  ne  Tonic. 
Nature’s  Finest  Brain  &.  Nerve  FoocL 

Disposition,  thought,  activity,  every  movement  of  the  body,  are 
dependent  on  the  brain,  and  the  power  of  the  brain  is  dependent  on 
the  blood.  Languor,  faintness,  depression,  exhaustion,  nerve  decay, 
and  general  ill-health,  are  signs  of  a  loss  of  vitpl  force,  of  impoverished 
blood,  and  of  wasting  tissues,  which  quickly  affect  the 
brain.  To  be  strong,  forceful,  with  a  clear  healthy  brain,  a  good 
memory,  to  feel  that  work  is  a  pleasure,  take  WINCARNIS. 
It  is  a  natural  nerve  and  brain  food,  because  it  enriches  and  rejuvenates 
the  b'ood,  creating  strength  and  vitality  in  every  organ  of  the  body. 

SIGN  THE  COUPON,  AND  TEST  IT  FREE. 


now  is 

Hie  time 


to  recuperate  health 
and  strength.  If  you 
send  3  penny  stamps 
to  cover  carriage  you 
will  receive  a  trial 
bottle  free — large  enough  to  do  you 
good,  and  enable  you  to  appreciate 
its  wonderful  properties.  Then  you 
can  buy  WINCARNIS  from  your 
wine  merchant,  licensed  grocer,  or 
chemist.  It  is  also  sold  by  the  glass, 
and  in  1/-  flasks  at  hotels,  licensed 
houses,  and  railway  refreshment  bars. 


sip  mis 

510W. 


To 

COLEMAN  &  CO., 

2or  Wincarnis  Works, 

NORWICH. 

Please  send  me  a  free  trial  bottle  of 
Wincarnis.  I  enclose  3d.  for  carriage. 


Name  , 


Address  .... 
“  Truth ” 


Wincarnis  prevents  colds,  chills,  s  influenza. 

PI  .t  EC  are  sold  at  railway  station  refreshment  rooms  and 
leu  licensed  houses  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  get 
one,  send  P.O.  for  1  /-  direct  to 

COLEMAN  6  Co,  Ltd.,  201,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich.  [ 


PRE  PARATIONS. 

Awarded  20  Medals  and  Diplomas. 
Pine  Needle  Oil  ...  from  1/1£ 

Pine  Wadding  ...  „  6d. 

Pine  Lozenges  ...  „  1/1J 

Pine  Bath  Extract  „  1/lJ 
Pine  Toilet  Soap  ...  ,,  9d. 

Pine  Wool  Chest 

Protectors  .  3/3 

To  be  obia>ncd  at  clU  Chemists 
cmd  bruggists'. 


Sole  Wholesale  Distributors: 

ERNEST  CUTMANN  S  SUCCESSORS, 

8,  LONG  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  Company. 


Overcoats  for  Winter. 

Newest  Styles.  Fashionable  Materials. 

In  all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  wear. 

Cut  by  their  own  Cutters,  and  made  in  the 
best  style  at  moderate  prices  for  cash  payments. 

Travelling  and  ::  :: 
Motoring  Overcoats. 

A  Special  Design  in  Fleecy  Wool  (very 

light  in  weight  but  warm). 

Also  in  Irish  Friezes,  lined  wool  or  with 
detachable  leather  linings,  impervious  to 
wind  and  weather.  t  ^  y 

Rain  Proof  Overcoats. 

A  Large  Assortment  Suitable  for  Sporting 
and  General  Use  from  45s.  *  ^  ^ 

FuNined  Overcoats. 

From  jo  guineas. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES  Company, 

12,  10,  8,  &  6,  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


Telephone — 98S  Mayfair.  Telegrams — “  ~W ebb  Miles,  London." 


- - gT»t» 
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SCHWEITZER'S 


The  Perfect  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Stores, 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 
In  1/6  tins  only. 


'*  CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 


In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  nil  Chemists,  <tc. 

SCHWEITZER  6  CO.,  Ltd 
143,  Yorll  Rd.,  London,  N. 
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POPE  &  BRADLEY, 

Sailors  an5  3Sreecbes  /ifcakers. 

We  supply  for  cash  the  identical 
materials  sold  by  other  West  End 
firms  at  double  the  price  for  Credit. 

Vanity  Fair  says  : 

“  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  Messrs  Pope 
and  Bradley,  who  turn  out  a  really  well-cut 
Suit  at  a  remarkably  moderate  price. 

Lounge  Suits  Overcoats 

From  3  Guineas. 


From  3  Guineas, 


Readers  of  Truth  arc  invited  to  send  for  our  b»ok “  Clothes  and  the  Man," 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  extant. 

13,  SOUTHAMPTON  BOW,  W.C. 

Telephone  :  Gerrard  1234.  _ 


OET2^IANN  HAMPSTEAD 
I  eO™'  ROAD, 

GREAT  SALE  L0NP0N. 

OF  PURCHASES  MADE  DURING  THE  RECENT  ■ 

DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 


SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  SALE 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

EVERY  MONDAY  MORNING 

DURING  THE  SALE  A  NEW  DISPLAY  OF 

UNPRECEDENTED  BARGAINS 

In  all  Departments  will  he  made 

SN  THE  WINDOWS. 


A  FINE  OLD  CARVED  OAK  CHEST,  with  upper 
part  to  pull  out  and  fitted  as  Writing  Bureau 
with  Bio  eon  Holes,  small  drawers,  &c.,  4ft.  Cm. 
wide  by  3ft.  Gin.  high.  To  he  cleared  for  the 
extremely  low  price  of  £9  18  6 


CARVED  OLD  OAK 
GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK, 

Sft.  Sin.  high, 
to  be  cleared  for 

£5  IS  6 


Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

“TWO  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“ALPEMWOOD”  Mixture  Sid.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success- 

LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  6  id.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH 


THE  PROBLEM 
OF  PERFECT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beech arTs  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

IS  SOL  WEB 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beecham's  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value — you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  i veil  is  solved 

'  BY  TAKING 

BEECH  AM’S 


PILLS , 


Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 
Sold  everywhere  In  boxes,  price  1/lk  (56  pills )  dt  2\ 9  ( 168  pills). 


Printed  lor  the  Proprietor  by  Love  &  JUI.C0mson,  Limited,  Dane-street,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  Publish ed  by  H.  L ABOUCHE re  at  1 0,  Bol t-ct. ,  J ’ ®*S' ’ 

in  the  C  ity  of  London.  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  madepayable  to  Reginald  B.  Booker,  “Truth  Buildings,  Oarteret-st.,  W  -  J  t  ’  °  ’ 

Entered  as  Serond-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 
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Th s  Editor  of  “Truth’'  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the. 
best  of  Ids  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  Jam  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be,  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 

must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  ansvierea  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed,  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth”  entitled 
“  Mammon 


ENTEE  NOUS. 


I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a  donation 
of  £5  to  the  Truth  Toy  Fund  from  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  May  I  express  a  hope  that  the 
example  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  will  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  my  readers  generally1?  I  am  sorry  to 
note  that  up  to  the  present  date  the  fund  has  not  been, 
growing  as  rapidly  as  usual,  and  at  the  present  moment 
it  ought  to  be  nearly  £100  better  off  than  it  is,  if  the 


required  amount  is  to  be  raised.  T  venture,  therefore, 
to  remind  my  readers  again  that  there  will  he  some¬ 
thing  like  33,000  children  looking  to  Truth  for 
Christmas  presents  this  year,  and  that  more  than  20.000 
of  them  are  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  and  receive  few, 
if  any,  presents  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  any 
source  but  this.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  kindly  thought  for 
the  sad  condition  of  this  vast  number  of  children  which 
has  moved' the  generosity  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
trust  it  will  move  others  equally. 

The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Princess  Victoria  will  proceed  direct  from  Sandringham 
to  Windsor  on  Monday  morning,  arriving  at  the  Castle 
in  time  for  luncheon.  The  Queen  and  Piince^s 
Victoria  are  expected  to  return  to  Sandringham  from 
Windsor  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  according  to  present 
arrangements.  _ _ 

His  Majesty  had  good  sport  on  two  days  during  his 
visit  to  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  at  Moulton  Paddocks.  About 
2,400  head  were  killed  in  the  Chippenham  and  Moulton 
preserves,  the  hag  on  the  first  day  including  nearly 
1,250  pheasants.  On  the  other  days  the  weathei  was 
very  wet,  which  interfered  with  the  intended  battues. 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  H.  Vane  Tempest,  and  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther  were  included  in  the  shooting  party. 


The  King’s  proposed  visit  to  Brighton  has  been  put 
off  until  the  early  ' part  of  next  month,  and  it  may 
possibly  bo  postponed  until  January.  His  Majesty  will 
leave  Windsor  Castle  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  on  a  visit 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Earquhar  at  The  Hall,  Castle  Rising, 
when  he  will  have  three  or  four  days  shooting  over 
the  extensive  preserves  in  West  Norfolk  which  aie 
rented  by  Lord  Earquhar. 

■ _ _ __ _  ;  i  ' 

The  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  is  to  leave 
Portsmouth  on  Saturday  morning  for  Cherbourg,  where 
she  will  embark  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his -suite  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  is  to  leave 
Cherbourg  at  daybreak  on  Monday,  in  order  that  she 
may  arrive  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  about  noon.  The 
Marquis'  de  Soveral  and  Captain  Seymour  Fortescue, 
Equerry-in-Ordinary  to  the  King,  are  to  cross  in  the 
Royal  yacht  on  Saturday- to  Cherbourg,  where  they  will 
receive"  King  Manuel  at  the  port  station  on  his  arrival 

from  Madrid.  _ _ _ 

I  see  it  is  stated  that  <f  elaborate  preparations  ”  are 
being  made  at  Windsor  Castle  for  the  reception  of  the 
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King  of  Portugal,  and  that  a  memorandum  of  “  the 
procedure  ”  to  be  observed  during  his  visit  has  been 
drawn  up  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  “preparations” 
are  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  occasion  of  other 
Royal  visits,  and  the  programme  for  each  day  of  the 
week  of  the  King’s  stay  at  Windsor  has  been  drawn  out 
at  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office.  It  is  expected  that 
King  Manuel  will  join  the  King’s  shooting  party  in 
Windsor  Great  Park  for  only  a.  few  hours  on  each  day 
of  the  chasse,  as  he  is  ordered  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
over-fatigue,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  illness. 


The  Chapter  of  the  Garter  at  which  the  King  is  to 
admit  the  King  of  Portugal  to  the  Order  is  to  be  held 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  cere¬ 
monial  will  be  followed  by  a  state  banquet  in  St. 
George’s  Hall.  King  Manuel  will  previously  deliver 
up  to  his  Majesty  the  Garter  insignia  of  his  father, 
the  late  King  Carlos,  and  also  that  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  late  Duke  of  Braganza.  King  Carlos  received  his 
blue  ribbon  from  Queen  Victoria  in  1895,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Braganza  was  one  of  the  “  Coronation  Garters.” 


The  Prince  of  Wales  was  last  week  the  guest  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Iveagh  at  Elveden  Hall  from  Monday  until 
Saturday,  when  he  returned  to  Sandringham.  There, 
was  shooting  on  four  days,  and  an  immense  head  of 
game  was  killed.  The  Elveden  battues  are  conducted 
on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  the  whole  estate 
was  converted  into  a  game  preserve  by  the  Maharajah 
Duleep  Singh,  who  owned  the  property  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  soil  is  so  bad  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
cultivate  it.  The  Maharajah  caused  the  stony  fields 
to  be  intersected  at  convenient  intervals  by  belts  of 
fir,  and  the  fir  hedges  are  kept  low,  while  thick  broom 
has  been  planted  very  extensively.  Duleep  Singh 
greatly  enlarged  the  estate  by  purchases,  and  when  he 
died  it  comprised  ovbr  17,000  acres.  Lord  Iveagh  has 
added  to  the  property  considerably  since  he  acquired 
it  early  in  the  nineties. 


H  R  H.  is  to  arrive  at  Marlborough  House  from 
Sandringham  on  Sunday  evening,  and  he  will  go 
down  to  Portsmouth  on  Monday  morning  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  the  King  of  Portugal  when 
he  arrives  from  Cherbourg.  King  Manuel  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  lunch  on  board  the  Royal  yacht, 
and  in  the.  afternoon  they  are  to  travel  by  special 
Royal  train  from  Portsmouth  Harbour  station  to  the 
Great  Western  station  at  Windsor.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  spent  last  week  at  Marlborough  House, 
will  proceed  direct  from  Sandringham  to  Windsor  on 
Monday  morning.  The  Prince  and  Princess  are  to 
return  to  York  Cottage  on  Friday,  the  26th,  after 
their  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Powis  at-  Powis  Castle. 


The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of  Fife  and  their 
daughters  are  leaving  Mar  Lodge  this  week,  having 
been  residing  on  Deeside  since  the  end  of  July.  They 
- -  —  ; 

Bollinger’s  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  KiDg — is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 


will  stay  for  some  time  at  their  house  in  Portman- 
square  before  leaving  England  for  the  winter.  The 
Princess  Royal  will  probably  pay  a  visit  to  the  Queen 
at  Sandringham  during  the  week  after  next. 


Princess  Louis  of  Ba-ttenberg  arrived  in  England 
on  Friday  from  Germany.  She  lias  been,  residing  for 
several  months  at  the  Chateau  of  Heiligenberg,  which 
her  husband  inherited  from  his  father,  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Hesse.  The  estate  of  Heiligenberg  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  fifties  by  the  Empress  Marie  of  Russia, 
who  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  property, 
and  she  left  it  to  her  brother,  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hesse. 

The  King  has  “lent”  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  to  Lord  and  Lady  Farquhar,  who  will  enter 
upon  the  occupation  of  this  Crown  residence  next 
spring.  They  will  use  the  White  Lodge  principally 
for  week-end  parties  during  the  London  season. 


A  number  of  the  papers  have  stated  that  the  King 
had  granted  the  White  Lodge  to  Mrs.  Hartmann  “  for 
life.”  I  am  informed  that  this  is  incorrect.  The  White 
Lodge  was  merely  lent  to  Mrs.  Hartmann.  No  warrant 
was  ever  signed  by  the  King  “granting  ”  the  White 
Lodge  to  any  one.  This  Crown  residence  was  only 
“  lent  ”  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck.  The  last  occupier 
of  the  White  Lodge  to  whom  the  place  had  been  granted 
for  life  by  warrant  was  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and 
her  predecessor  there  was  Lord  Sidmouth,  who,  as  Mr. 
Addington,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
afterwards  Prime  Minister,  and  he  held  high  offices  in 
several  Administrations. 


Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  returned  to  Ireland  at  the 
end  of  last  week  and  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Vice¬ 
regal  Lodge.  This  week  a  small  party  of  visitors  stay 
with  them,  including  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and  his 
Flag-Lieutenant,  Lady  MacDonnell  and  Hon.  A.  Mac- 
Donnell.  Small  dinners  will  be  given  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  but  no  dances  or  entertainments  on  a  large 
scale,  on  account  of  the  Viceregal  mourning.  Hospi¬ 
tality  will  be  otherwise  extended  to  Prince  Louis  and 
the  officers  of  his  squadron.  Fine  weather  given, 
naval  visits'  to  Dublin,  of  which  Kingstown  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  port,  are  always  a  great  success. 


Sir  Neville  and  Lady  Lyttelton  are  staying  at  the 
Royal  Hospital,  wdiere  they  usually  take  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  when  the  drill  season  at  the  Curragh  is  over.  The 
Royal  Hospital  is  a  fine  quadrangular  building,  with 
an  extensive  inner  square,  and  stands  high  on  the 
outskirts  of  Dublin  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Liffey. 
The  situation  is  breezy  and  -healthful,  quite  close  to 
the  Phcenix  Park.  Official  residences  are  frequently 
unpopular  in  Ireland  amongst  those  entitled  to  inhabit 
them.  It  may  be  because  in  many  cases  the  situation 
is  “  breezy.” 

Lord  and  Lady  Granard  are  visiting  Ireland.  Last 
week  they  took  up  their  residence  formally  at  Castle 
Forbes,  Lord  Granard’s  fine  place  at  Newton  Forbes, 
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County  Longfoi’d,  which  had  been  redecorated  and 
improved  before  the  home-coming  of  Lady  Granard. 
There  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
Lord  Granard  spent  his  early  life  and  enjoyed  much 
popularity.  The  Forbes  were  a  Protestant  family  of 
Scotch  origin,  but  Lord  Granard  is  a  born  Catholic, 
his  father  having  joined  that  Church  early  in  bis  life. 


The  extraordinary  delay  that  has  taken  place  in 
dealing  with  the  report  of  the  Home  Office  Committee 
on  the  Baronetage,  which  sat  and  reported  more  than 
three  years  ago,  is  occasioning  much  disquietude  among 
those  who  are  concerned  in  this  important  question. 
An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  the 
subject  a  few  weeks  ago  elicited  the  information  that 
the  matter  has  received  careful  consideration,  and  that 
“  g,  decision  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  have  been  overcome.”  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  there  are  difficulties,  but  if  they 
have  not  been  surmounted  after  anxious  consideration 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  it  seems  highly 
doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  be  overcome  at  all. 
As  I  have  remarked  before,  this  matter  is  of  con¬ 
sequence  not  only  to  the  Order  of  Baronets,  but  to  the 
public  at  large,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  bogus 
baronets  now  in  the  field,  too  many  of  v/hom  lead  a 
precarious  existence  by  company-promoting  and  other 
questionable  means  of  maintaining  themselves  at  the 
public  expense. 


The  papers  have  been  reporting  a  luncheon  given  to 
Lord  Rosebery  at  the  “  Cheshire  Cheese  ”  when  he  was 
on  an  expedition  in  search  of  Johnson’s  haunts.  We  are 
told  that  Johnson’s  chair  is  preserved  in  that  tavern, 
and  that  a  brass  plate  marks  his  favourite  seat.  The 
stories  concerning  Johnson’s  association  with  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  are  all  moonshine.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  he  ever  entered  the  door 
of  that  tavern,  and  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  in  Boswell  or  in  any  volume  of 
Johnsoniana.  These  fictions  really  originated  some 
sixty  years  ago  in  a  joke  played  off  by  Albert  Smith 
for  the  benefit  of  some  credulous  Americans  and  country 
visitors  whom  he  found  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  one  day. 
The  then  proprietor  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  the 
Johnson  romance  might  be  profitably  utilised,  and 
certainly  the  most  has  since  been  made  of  it.  Every¬ 
thing  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  is  so  exceedingly  good 
that  this  tavern  can  surely  rely  upon  its  own  substantial 
attractions  without  persisting  in  the  egregious  Johnson 
fabrications. 


Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne  have  been  staying  during 
the  last  ten  days  at  Meikleour  House,  Perthshire.  This 
place  was  let  for  the  shooting  season  to  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  the  spring 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Tay.  Meikleour  is  a  handsome 
modern  house,  which  stands  in  beautiful  grounds 
bordered  by  the  Tay.  Lord  Lansdowne  inherited  his 
Perthshire  estates  from  his  mother,  who  was  Baroness 
Keith  and  Nairne  in  her  own  right.  The  fine  domain 
of  Tullyallan  Castle,  in  Fife,  with  a  large  estate,  came 


to  the  Dowager  Lady  Lansdowne  not  long  before  her 
death,  under  a  special  settlement  made  by  her  grand¬ 
father,  Lord  Keith,  the  famous  admiral,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Nelson.  This  property  was  sold  not  long 
ago  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  Sir  James  Sivewright. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  have  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  Dresden,  from  Berlin.  On 
returning  to  England  they  will  proceed  to  Lilleshall  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  early  in  February  they  are  going 
to  Mentone1. 

The  death  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  breaks  one 
more  of  the  living  links  with  the  Early  Victorian  era. 
Mr.  Frith  was  essentially  Early  Victorian.  He  achieved 
unparalleled  popularity  by  his  appeal  to  Mid-Victorian 
taste ;  he  was  signally  favoured  by  Queen  Victoria 
herself ;  and  with  his  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ”  he  was  constituted  a  sort  of  Court  painter  to 
the  Early  Victorian  era.  He  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  to  consider  himself  a  great  painter ;  he  was 
under  no  delusions  as  to  the  significance  of  his  remark¬ 
able  popularity-  Following  modestly  in  the  steps  of 
Hogarth,  he  gauged  exactly  the  characteristic  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  English  public  in  matters  artistic,  as  well  as 
the  passing  taste  of  his  own  day.  “  The  Derby  Day,” 
with  its  appeal  both  to  the  crowd  and  to  those  appre¬ 
ciative  of  skilfully  arranged  situations,  illustrated  best 
this  knack  of  popularity.  At  the  same  time,  his  influ¬ 
ence  must  not  be  under-rated.  An  excellent  craftsman, 
he  worked,  as  did  the  old  masters,  for  a  living.  In 
pursuance  of  his  “job”  he  not  only  turned  out  the 
best  he  knew,  but  he  avoided  second-hand  inspiration. 
Of  few  men  might  it  be  said  more  truly,  “  Autre-temps, 
autres  moeurs.” 


One  puzzle  to  the  artistic  public  for  some  years  was 
Queen  Victoria’s  omission  to  confer  “  the  honour  of 
knighthood”  upon  Frith  when  he  had  completed  the 
picture  of  the  Royal  marriage.  It  was  generally 
believed  by  those  en  connaissance  de  cause  that  a  spoke 
had  been  put  in  the  painter’s  wheel,  for  Frith  had  his 
enemies,  and  the  work  was  effectually  accomplished, 
for  he  was  never  again  employed  by  Queen  Victoria; 
nor  was  he  afterwards  favoured  with  much  notice  from 
the  Court  until  last  year,  when  the  King  received  him 
at  Buckingham  Palace  and  gave  him  a  decoration.  By 
the  way,  I  see  it  stated  that  “  the  ‘  Marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Whales’  is  to  be  seen  at  Windsor  Castle.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  picture  hangs  in  the  promenade 
gallery  at  Buckingham  Palace. 


Mr.  James  Home,  brother  of  Lord  Home,  who 
died  the  other  day  at  his  residence  in  Berwick¬ 
shire,  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  strong 
literary  tastes.  He  had  a  remarkably  wide  knowledge 
of  the  eighteenth  century  period,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  numerous  biographies,  memoirs, 
and  correspondence  of  that  era.  Mr.  Home  edited 

A  Gas  Fire  in  the  bedroom  duriDg  the  chilly  evenings  of 
Autumn  will  prevent  many  a  nasty  cold.— Full  information  from 
the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horseferry-road,  b.  W. 
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most  admirably  the  privately  printed  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  will  be 
published. 


Colonel  Scott  Plummer,  who  has  been  drowned  while 
salmon  fishing  on  the  Tweed.,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  he  served  in 
South  Africa  during  the  war.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  Border  Counties.  Ho  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Scott 
Plummer,  of  Sunderland  Hall,  Selkirkshire,  and  he 
had  himself  resided  in.  that  county  for  several  years 
past.  Only  a  few'  weeks  ago  he  had  entered  upon  a 
tenancy  of  Huntlyburn  House,  a  place  on  the  Abbots¬ 
ford  estate,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Lock¬ 
hart's  Life  of  Scoft.  Colonel  Scott  Plummer  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  he  hunted  regularly  ■with  the 
Sunderland  Hall  foxhounds  and  with  the  Duke  of 
Buccleueh's  pack.  He  was  very  popular  in  the  district. 
He  was  fishing  at  the  junction  of  the  Ettrick  Avith  the 
Tweed,  the  river  being  high,  and  he  Avas  carried 
suddenly  into  a  deep  pool  Avhile  wading,  and  was  kept 
below  the  surface  by  his  heavy  clothes,  the  Avading 
trousers  having  filled  with  water. 


The  election  of  Lord  Selby  to  the  Speakership  was 
the  outcome  of  ail  inspiration  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s,  and 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  happy 
one.  When  Lord  Peel  retired,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  who  Avas  at  that  time  nervous  about  his 
health,  had  a  fancy  for  the  place,  but  it  Avas  over-ruled 
by  the  opposition  of  Sir  William  Hareouri  and  the 
party  generally — very  fortunately  for  the  party,  as 
events  proved.  There  Avas  no  other  Liberal  with  any 
obvious  qualifications  for  the  Speakership,  and  had  not 
Mr.  Cullv  been  discovered  it  is  very  probable  that  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  Unionist  candidate,  Avho 
was  very  popular  in  the  House,  would  have  been  elected 
unanimously. 


Although  Mr.  Gully  was  Avell  enough  known  at  the 
Bar,  and  had  a  valuable  practice  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  House,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  in 
a  speech  opposing  his  election,  he  had  scarcely  spoken 
in  a  debate,  and  had  never  served  on  a  Committee, 
though  he  had  then  sat  for  Carlisle  nine  years.  He  Avas 
elected  by  a  strict  party  vote,  the  Liberals  and  Irishmen 
just  mustering  a  sufficient  majority  for  the  purpose, 
AA'ith  about  ten  A-otes  to  spare.  But  so  strong  was  the 
Unionist  feeling  against  him,  that  Avben  Lord  B.osebery’s 
Government  fell  three  months  later,  his  election  at 
Carlisle  was  opposed,  and  Mr.  Balfour  endorsed  this 
unusual  step  by  Avriting  a  letter  on  behalf  of  his 
opponent.  However,  in  the  three  months  that  he  had 
then  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Gully  had  already  gone 
far  to  justify  his  election,  and  Avhen  he  came  back  to 
the  new  House  after  the  general  election  he  Avas  chosen 
as  Speaker  again  without  opposition. 

This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Gkand  Hotel,  Cannes, 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens,— A.  Menge,  Proprietor. 
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How  successfully  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  post 
from  that  day  omvards  everybody  kuows.  The  fact 
was  that  any  one  who  knew  him  at  all  intimately  could 

i  '  • 

easily  percoiv©  his  qualifications  for  the  Speakership. 
Ho  had  a  fine1  voice'  and  a  dignified  deportment,  a  con- 
ciliatory  manner,  firmness  of  character,  and  quickness 
of  judgment — everything  that  is  Avanted  in  a  president 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  had  not  become 
Speaker,  he  would  have  made  an  ideal  judge.  His 
only  failing  Avas  that  he  was  a  little  too  apt  at  first 
to  take  a  lawyer’s  view  of  the  points  that  came  up  for 
his  decision,  but  this  soon  wore  off,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  respected  of  Speakers.  In 
private  he  AA'as  a  charming  companion  and.  a  firm 
friend.  x4s  most  people  know,  he  Avas  devotedly 
attached,  to  his  wife,  and  when  he  received  the  usual 
peerage  on.  Iris  retirement  he  adopted  her  maiden 
name  for  his  title.  Her  death  greatly  affected  him, 
and,  I  fear,  hastened  his  own  end. 


In  spite  of  his  frequent  disclaimers,  there  are  still 
people  to  be  found  aaTio  will  assure  you  that  the  claim, 
to  fame  of  Lord  Selby  rested  not  only  on  his  Speaker- 
ship,  hut  also  on  his  being  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
prize-fighter,  John  Gully.  This  celebrity  became 
Member  for  Pontefract  on  the  spoils  of  the  prize¬ 
ring,  and  the  folloAving  doggerel  Avas  written  on  the 
occasion  :  — • 

If  any  should  ask  Avhy  did  Pontefract  sully 
Its  fame  by  electing  the  prize-fighter  Gully, 

The  etymological  cause,  I  suppose,  is, 

He’s  broken  the  bridge?  of  so  many  noses. 

Mr.  Gully,  as  he  then  AA’as,  having  already  two  grand¬ 
fathers,  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  third,  however  illus¬ 
trious.  Having  failed  to  convince  those  Avho  really 
know,  it  was  no  doubt  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
he  changed  his  name  to  Selby. 


THE  M.P.’iS  BREATHING  TIME. 

(To  a,  Unionist  iM.P.  during  the  present  respite.) 

sTwas  but  a  week,  a  crowded  week  ago, 

Upon  the  green-backed  bench  you  growled  and  sat, 
And  listened,  to  the  Tory  tale  of  woe, 

And  other  fellows  talking  through  their  hat 
About  some  ruined  lord  ; 

A  thing  which  seemed  to  make  you  downright  bored. 

But  noAV,  in  blither  mood,  you  scour  the  woods, 

Or  breathe  the  purer  air  of  dales  and  hills, 
Forgetful  of  the  whips  of  time  (and  Hood’s), 

And  merely  mindful  of  domestic  bills, 

Which  you  will  truly  find 
More  taxing  than  the  Ministerial  kind. 

Then  once  again  you  leave  your  various  nooks 
When  this  too  trifling  holiday  is  fled. 

These  to  the  task  of  praising  up  the  Dooks, 

Those  to  the  trick  of  sleeping  out  of  bed — . 

But  Avhat  an  awful  wrench 
To  leave  a  feather  mattress  for  a  bench  ! 

And  yet  should  Lansdowne  fling  the  gauntlet  down 
And  ask  the  People  loudly  for  a  sign. 

Perhaps  these  fellows  won’t  'be  sent  to  town, 

Nor  you  on  yonder  well-worn  bench  recline — - 
The  Budget’s  coming  hack ; 

But  you,  I  fear,  may  simply  get  the  sack ! 
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The  huge  Government  majority  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Finance  Bill  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
ridiculous  tales  about  Liberal  caves  and  splits  with 
which  some  of  the  London  papers  have  been  gulling 
their  foolish  readers.  It  is  almost  unprecedented  for  a 
Bill  containing  so  much  novel  and  contentious  matter 
to  produce  so  few  secessions  from  the  Ministerial  side 
after  six  months  of  heated,  debate.  The  result  is  the 
more  significant  seeing  of  what  heterogeneous  elements 
the  Liberal  majority  in  the  present  House  is  composed. 
Whatever  the  House  of  Lords  does  will  at  any  rate  be 
done  with  full  knowledge  that-  on  the  Budget  the  Liberal 
party  is  absolutely  united. 


The  Lords  have  been  pretty  busy  lately  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  The' Irish  Land  Bill  was  rendered  quite 
unrecognisable )  twenty-four  clauses  were  left  out  alto¬ 
gether,  sixteen  new  ones  inserted,  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  significant  exception  of  the  money  clauses,  so 
changed  as  to  convey  an  exactly  opposite  meaning  to 
that  which  they  formerly  conveyed.  But  there  was 
money  in  the  Bill  for  the  landlords,  and  there  was  the 
wholesome  fear  that  the  Speaker  would  rule  amendments 
to  he  breaches  of  privilege,  so  the  money  clauses  were 
passed  with  no  dissenting  voice.  The  work  of  judging 
each  amendment  on  its  merits  was  so  complicated  that 
Mr.  Birrell  adopted  the  easier  method  of  rejecting  the 
amendments  eiv  bloc.  We  shall  see  how  the  Lords 
accept  this  counter-stroke.  Their  changes  in  the  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  were  less  drastic,  and  some 
few  were  accepted,  but  the  greater  number  disagreed 
with,  and  the  London  Elections  Bill  has  now  been 
rejected  on  the  second  reading.  So,  on  the  whole,  the 
season’s  “bag”  of  Liberal  Bills  would  be  quite  up 
to  the  average,  even  if  the  Finance  Bill  were  passed. 


So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  they  have 
done  their  best  to  insure  defeat  on  this  issue.  From 
the  date  when  the  Lords  first  started  rejecting  their 
hills  they  have  been  engaged  in  turning  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  smitten 
harder  and  harder,  or  that  the  crowd  should  gradually 
come  to  sympathise  with  his  operations.  If  the  Lords 
reject  the  Finance  Bill,  the  people  who  will  have  most 
cause  for  complaint  will  be  the  unfortunate  Minis¬ 
terialists  m  the  Commons  who  have  spent  the  last  six 
weary  months  in  ploughing  the  sands,  and  now  see 
their  work  destroyed  almost  before  they  have  completed 
it.  But  they  have  little  claim  to  sympathy,  for  they 
need  not  have  followed  the  plough  unless  they  chose. 


It  is  now  announced,  with  the  semblance  of  authority, 
that  their  lordships  have  made  up  their  minds,  and 
that  the  rejection  'of  the  Finance  Bill  is  to  he  moved 
officially  by  the  Opposition.  If  this  is  so,  I  can  only 
iav  “Amen.”  I  have  always  credited  the  official 
Opposition  in  the  Upper  House  with  more  sense,  and 
the  Peers  generally  with  a  stronger  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  But  if  they  choose  to  perform  what  some 
press-man  ingenuously  alluded  to  the  other  day  as 
the  “Happy  Despatch,”  I  for  one  shall  welcome  the 


operation.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  general 
election  which  will  follow,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
question  which  will  thus  be  placed  irrevocably  in  the 
forefront  of  politics  is  not  open  to  doAbt. 


Mr.  Ure  has  certainly  not  suffered,  unless  in  his 
personal  feelings,  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  attack  upon  him. 
He  defended  himself  last  Wednesday,  not  only  cogently, 
but  with  much  eloquence  and  dignity  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  result  of  the  hubbub  which  has  been  worked  up 
around  him  will  probably  be  that  his  speeches  will 
in  future  receive  much  wider  attention  than  they  did 
previously.  This  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Minis¬ 
terialists,  for  since  politicians  went  on  the  stump  in 
praise  or  denunciation  of  the  Budget,  no  one  has 
spoken  with  more  force  and  effect  than  Mr.  Ure,  and 
his  energy  has  been  marvellous.  Probably  it  was  a 
consciousness  of  this  which  led  to  the  sudden  and  fero¬ 
cious  onslaught  that  was  made  on  him  in  the  press  and 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Balfour. 


I  could  not  understand  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  vehe¬ 
mently  protested  that  he  never  had  any  personal  feeling 
against  the  Lord  Advocate* — “never,  never,  never. 
When  you  are  moved  to  publicly  denounce  a  man  as 
a  calculating  liar  and  a  disgrace  to  bis  profession  and 
his  country,  you  surely  must  have  some  personal  feeling 
in  regard  to  him.  At  any  rate,  you  ought  to  have. 


When  the  House  of  Commons  reassembles  for  work 
I  hope  that  Dr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Robertson  will  put 
further  questions  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  renewal  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company's  concession. 
Sir  Edward’s  replies  to  questions  put  to  him  last  week 
were  not  reassuring.  Something  like  £1,000,000  comes 
into  the  British  exchequer  every  year  from  the  Suez 
Canal.  Will  the  renewal  of  the  concession  for  forty 
years  after  1968  involve  any  present  sacrifice  of  this 
revenue?  If  so,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have 
a  say  in  the  matter  before  negotiations  are  concluded. 


If  the  Powers  really  wish  to  do  Greece  a  good  turn 
they  will  straightway  settle  the  Cretan  question  by 
incorporating  Crete  in  the  Greek  kingdom,  the  political 
and  religious  rights  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  being 
secured  under  international,  guarantee.  When  the 
Turkish  revolution  took  place  last  year  King  George 
kept  his  people  quiet  on  the  faith  of  the  quasi-official 
assurances  of  the  Great  Powers  that  the  islanders  would 
in  due  course  get  what  they  wanted.  The  failure  of  the 
King  to  nail  the  Powers  to  their  prospective  promises 
is  the  cause  of  his  present  unpopularity,  and  a 
diplomatic  success  would  rehabilitate  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fickle  subjects.  It  is  monstrous  to  force  the 
Cretans  by  means  of  British  and  other  war  vessels  to 
live  under  a  flag  which  they  execrate.  The  age  of  a 
Turk  makes  no  difference  to  the  Cretan,  who  has  good 
cause  to  hate  all  Turks,  whether  they  are  young  of 
old.  _ _ _ _ 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  liberties  which  some 

editors  seem  to  feel  themselves  entitled  to  take  with 
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letters  forwarded  to  them  for  publication.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  2  the  Daily  Express  printed  the  following  letter  : — 1 

iSiK, — I  note  that  Mr.  Charles  T.  King  refers  to  our  “  beardless 
Ministers.”  * 

This  seems  to  hear  out  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  a 
“  barefaced  ”  lot.  R.  0.  Atkinson. 

The  Temple,  E.C. 

The  writer,  Mr.  Atkinson,  tells  me  that  what  he  actually 
wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Express  was*  this  :  — 

ft 

Your  contributor,  Mr.  Charles  T.  King,  misses  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  jeu  d' esprit  when  referring  to  our  beardless  Ministers. 

Why  did  he  not  call  them  a  barefaced  lot? 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  letter  is  not  only  re-written 
throughout,  but  the  editor  has  put  upon  the  writer  a 
reference  to  a  general  opinion  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  represents  his  views.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
is  to  be  done,  it  really  is  not  safe  for  any  man  to  write 
to  a  newspaper,  for  there  is  no  limit  ivhatever  to  the 
use  that  may  he  made  of  his  signature. 


The  impudent  garbling  of  a  correspondent’s  letter  is, 
however,  a  trifle  by  comparison  with  the  gross  perver¬ 
sion  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  by  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  to  which  the  secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  calls  attention.  Answering 
the  contention  that  the  reduced  consumption  of  whisky 
has  been  confined  to  “  the  moderate  drinkers,”  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred  to  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  Glasgow,  which  he  said  “  have  gone 
down  in  numbers  by  something  like  thousands,”  from 
which  he  drew  the  inference  that  the  whisky  tax  has 
not  merely  affected  moderate  drinkers,  but  “  has  been  of 
infinite  value  in  improving  the  habits  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.”  In  reporting  this  speech  the  Morning  Advertiser 
altered  the  words  to  :  “  In  Glasgow  arrests  for  drunken¬ 
ness  had  gone  up  by  thousands ,”  and  gave  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  conclusion  as  being  that  the  whisky  tax  “  had 
had  little  effect  upon  the  habits.  of  the  people.”  The 
report  not  only  garbles  the  words,  but  reverses  the  facts 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  What  is  the 
London  press  coming  to  ? 


In  Lady  St.  Heller’s  “  Memories  of  Eifty  Years  ” — 
which  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  I  have  opened 
for  a  long  time — I  was  amused,  and  rather  taken  aback, 
to  come  across  an  apology  for  Mormon  polygamy. 
Lady  St.  Helier  accompanied  Colonel  Stanley,  her  first 
husband,  on  a  visit  to  Utah.  She  there  noticed  that 
“  the  social  and  domestic  conditions  in  which  the  first 
settlers  found  themselves  ”  furnished  a  practical  reason 
for  plurality  of  wives.  “  The  difficulty  of  finding 
servants  ”  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  keep 
servants  at  all,  except  by  marrying  them,  and  thereby 
“  sealing  them  to  himself  ” — provided,  of  course,  he  was 
able  to  afford  such  luxuries. 


Judging  by  what  one  hears  on  all  sides,  the  social  and 
domestic  conditions  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  are  fast 
reproducing  themselves  in  England.  Was  there  ever 
before  such  a  difficulty  in  getting  servants,  or  keeping 
them— when  they  are  worth  it?  I  would  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  the  British  matron  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  indicated  above. 
It  only  needs  a  trifling  alteration  of  our  laws  to  end 


the  worst  misery  of  housekeeping.  You,  madam,  who 
have  such  an  excellent  cook  and  live  in  daily  terror 
of  her  being  decoyed  away  with  a  promise  of  higher* 
wages  by  your  friend,  Mrs.  A. ;  or  you,  madam,  who 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  that  treasure  of  a 
parlour-maid,  owing  to  her  having  taken  to  walking  out 
with  the  milkman — all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  get 
your  good  man  to  seal  the  maidens  to  himself  (and  you), 
and  you  may  look  forward  to  ending  your  days  in 
domestic  peace.  You,  again- — I  fear  a  large  number — 
who  have  no  cook,  excellent  or  otherwise,  and  whose 
parlour-maids  are  anything  but  treasures,  you  will  just 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  Post,  stating  that  a  capable 
servant  is  required  with  a  view  to  matrimony,  mention¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  your  husband’s  age  and  income, 
and  you  will  have  fifty  eligibles  knocking  at  your  door 
before  lunch-time.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  can 
give  your  spouse  a  satisfactory  character. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Truth  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  that  polygamy  is  the  natural  remedy  for  many 
pressing  social  evils.  The  servant  difficulty  is  only 
one  of  them.  Strictly  between  ourselves — I  should  not 
like  this  to  go  any  further — my  opinion  is  that  within 
titelve  months  of  the  passing  of  the  Plural  Marriages 
Act  the  last  Suffragette  will  have  been  led  to  the  altar 
- — of  course,  by  one  of  the  “  Bearded  Ladies  ” — and  the 
Woman  Question  generally  will  have  become  a  matter 
of  history.  There  is  no  Woman  Question  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Nor  ever  will  be  while  Islam  stands  there. 


The  Headmaster-elect  of  Rugby,  the  Rev.  A.  A< 
David,  was  for  six  years  assistant-master  at  Rugby 
under  both  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Dr.  James,  and 
he  afterwards  spent  three  years  at  Oxford  as  Eellow 
of  Queen’s,  when  he  held  several  important  college 
offices,  and  he  has  served  as  Select  Preacher  before  the 
University.  He  succeeded  Canon  Glazebrooke  as  Head¬ 
master  of  Clifton  College  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and 
his  work  there  has  been  thoroughly  successful  in  every 
department.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys,  and  the  prestige  of  the  school  has  been 
much  raised.  Mr.  David  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
general  affairs,  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Clifton,  and  ha 
is  a  man  of  unbounded  energy,  fine  scholarship,  and 
strong  common  sense.  His  promotion  to  Rugby  is  an 
immense  loss  to  Clifton  College. 


Dr.  Hornby,  the  late  Provost  of  Eton,  was  a  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  Phipps  Hornby,  and  he  was  nearly  related 
to  the  Stanley  family.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
scarcely  less  famous  as  an  athlete  than  as  a  scholar. 
He  played  in  the  Eton  eleven  and  rowed  in  the  Oxford 
eight,  besides  being  a  fine  skater  and  a  renowned  Alpine 
climber.  Shortly  after  his  election  to  a  Fellowship  of 
Brasenose  he  was  appointed  (in  1853)  Principal  of 
Bishop  Cosin’s  Hall  in  Durham  University,  and  he 
remained  there  for  eleven  years.  He  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1864  as  classical  lecturer  at  Brasenose,  and 
he  very  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  most  able  and  interesting  teacher.  In  1867 
Dr.  Ridding  offered  him  the  second  mastership  at 
iWmchester,  and  he  did  good  work  there  for  a  y ear,* 
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until  he  was  appointed  Headmaster  of  Eton  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Balston.  He  was  a  cautious  and  conservative 
headmaster,  and  his  reign  was  uneventful  in  the  annals 
of  the  school,  save  for  the  uproar  which  arose  in  the 
press  over  his  dismissal  of  a  well-known  assistant-master 
in  1875.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Goodford  as  Provost  in 
1884,  and  had  since  led  a  life  of  dignified  and  scholarly- 
indolence.  He  certainly  made  no  mark  as  Provost  in 
any  way,  and  his  old  friends  were  disappointed  that  no 
worthy  literary  work  was  the  result  of  his  leisure  years. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
Zoology  at  Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Adam 
Sedgwick.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  University  Demonstrator 
in  Animal  Morphology,  and  has  been  Proctor  and  also 
Dean  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College.  He  has  visited 
remote  regions  in  the  course  of  several  scientific  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  has  published  interesting  accounts  of  his 
researches.  He  is  a  very  able  man,  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  his  own  special  subjects. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
thought  to  be  dying,  has  made  a  remarkable  rally,  and 
on  Thursday  last  he  was  able  to  conduct  in  person  the 
ceremony  of  instituting  six  clergymen  to  livings.  One 
of  them  was  the  Rev.  T.  Gifford  Nash,  lately  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Belstead  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Fison,  who  is  a 
Nonconformist. 

Bishop  Sheepshanks  has  arranged  to  vacate  the  see 
of  Norwich  on  January  1.  Much  influence  is  being 
privately  exerted  in  order  to  procure  the  appointment 
of  a  decided  Evangelical.  The  name  of  the  Dean  of 
Manchester  (Dr.  Welldon)  is  being  widely  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  vacancy.  The  changes  at 
Norwich  Cathedral  have  been  unprecedentedly 
numerous  during  the  last  few  months,  as  the  Bishop 
has  resigned  and  the  dean  and  two  of  the  residentiary 
canons  have  died.  Canon  Hervey,  late  Rector  of 
Sandringham,  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  Chapter, 
although  he  has  held  his  stall  for  only  twelve  years. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Gibbs,  M.P.,  has  presented  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Mason,  who  has  lately  returned  from  working  in 
India,  to  the  vicarage  of  Otterbourne,  near  Winchester, 
which  has  become  vacant  by  the  preferment  of  the  late 
incumbent.  The  living  is  of  the  net  value  of  about 
£250  a  year,  with  house.  There  is  a  handsome  modern 
church  at  Otterbourne,  and  the  beautiful  churchyard 
has  always  been  kept  in  admirable  order. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Peek  has  presented  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Barton, 
Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Nottingham,  to  the  rectory 
of  Rousdon-with-Combe-Pyne,  near  Lyme  Regis,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent.  The  net  stipend 
is  about  £300  a  year,  with  house,  and  the  parish  is 
a  very  small  one.  The  fine  church  at  Rousdon  was 
built  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Peek. 

The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Canon 
Barrett,  Rector  of  Chipping  Barnet,  to  the  Crown 
living  of  Holdenby,  near  Northampton.  Canon  Barrett 
has  held  the  living  of  Chipping  Barnet  for  twenty- 

two  years,  and  during  his  incumbency  two  separate 


parishes  have  been  formed  and  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out.  The  rectory  of  Holdenby 
is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £420  a  year,  with  house, 
and  the  parish  is  a  very  small  one.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  about  sixty  years  ago  from  a  design  by  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  and  at  a  later  period  the  nave  was 
restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  screen  was  brought 
to  the  church  from  Holdenby  House,  the  historic 
domain  of  Lord  Annaly,  where  Charles  I.  wras  arrested 
by  Cornet  Joyce. 

Sub-Dean  Duckworth  has  replaced  Canon  Beeching 
as  the  canon-in-residence  and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher 
at  Westminster  Abbey. 


Dr.  Henry  Edmund  Ford,  who  died  last  Wednesday, 
held  the  office  of  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  for 
nearly  sixty-eight  years,  and  he  performed  his  duties 
from  February,  1842,  until  December,  1902,  wdien  his 
assistant  and  successor  was  appointed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  Dr.  Ford  was  a  very  good  organist  of  the 
old  school  of  cathedral  music,  and  he  greatly  improved 
the  services,  and  raised  them  to  a  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  Dr.  Ford  served  under  no  fewer  than  seven 
deans,  including  Dr.  Hinds,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Dr.  Tait,  Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  at  Carlisle, 
where  he  will  be  much  missed,  as  he  had  been  for  such 
a  long  period  a  familiar  figure  in  the  city. 


I  am  asked  to  mention  that  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the 
General  Lying-in  Hospital,  York-road,  Lambeth— a 
most  deserving  charity — will  be  held  at  Camelford 
House,  Hereford-gardens,  on  December  2,  3,  and  4. 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  will  open  the  bazaar 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  on 
the  second  day.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mrs.  Dakin,  8, 
Grosvenor-street,  W. 


A  performance  of  “  Diana  of  Dobson’s,”  with  Miss 
Gladys  Maclaehlan  in  the  title  role,  takes  place  at  the 
Court  Theatre  on  Thursday  evening  next,  in  aid  of  some 
poor  parishes  in  the  north-east  of  London.  The  whole 
cast  is  a  thoroughly  effective  one,  and  judging  from 
the  list  of  patrons,  the  front  of  the  house  should  be 
uncommonly  “  well  dressed.”  Tickets  at  ordinary  prices 
are  still  obtainable  from  Lady  St.  Helier,  at  52,  Port- 
land-place,  or  at  the  box-office  of  the  theatre. 


A  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  me  on  particulars  of 
the  “  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  Mutes,”  about 
which  I  requested  information  last  week,  owing  to 
inquiries  which  had  reached  me  from  Wolverhampton 
and  Basingstoke  concerning  a  lady  who  was  collecting 
funds  in  those  towns  on  its  behalf.  I  find  from  the 
report  of  the  Home  that  the  lady  collector  is  fully 
authorised  to  collect  funds  for  the  Home,  and  that  con¬ 
tributions  given  to  her  are  acknowledged  in  a  special 
list.  I  do  not  see,  however,  why  Basingstoke  and 
Wolverhampton  should  be  called  upon  to  support  a 
Home  of  this  soi*t  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  points  in  connection  with  the  charity  upon  which 
I  may  hav©  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Captain  Grant,  Assistant-Director  of  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence,  has  been  promoted  to  flag  rank  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Vice-Admiral  Bromley,  so  he  will  be 
obliged  to  vacate  the  appointment  of  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  King,  which  he  has  held  for  only  fourteen  months. 


Mr.  Haldane’s  reply  last  week  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  Mr.  Thorne’s  question  about  tire  shortage  of 
officers  in  the  Regular  Army  is  calculated  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
military  service.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  great 
a  shortage  as  204  officers  ;  and  it  occurs  at  a  time  when 
the  examination  tests  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Mr.  Haldane  says  he  hopes  to  fill  the  majority  of  the 
existing  vacancies  early  in  1910 ;  but  meanwhile 
wastage  and  shortage  go  on  increasing  pari  j>assv. 
One  thing  is  certain.  If  Mr.  Haldane  is  unable  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  officers,  no  other  War  Minister 
can  do  so,  and  the  only  solution  is  to  make  the  Army 
more  attractive  by  offering  a  living  wTage  to  junior 
officers.  How  this  can  be  done  has  already  been  shown 
in  Truth. 


When  writing  last  week  about  the  trouble  that  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  in  the  Army,  I  was  not  aAvare  that  the  War 
Office  had  already  issued  a  new  code  of  regulations  on 
the  subject.  The  regulations  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  text  of 
them,  but  I  understand  that  they  provide  that  in  future 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  will  place  priests  at  the 
disposal  of  the  War  Office  to  serve  as  chaplains  for 
qne  year  on  probation,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if 
approved,  they  will  be  re-engaged  for  a  further  period 
of  two  years  for  home  service,  or  three  or  five  years  for 
foreign  service,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  station. 
These  limited  engagements  will  be  renewable  from  time 
to  time  for  further  periods  of  three  or  five  years,  but 
the  chaplains  will  receive  no  pension,  except  under  such 
special  circumstances  as  disability  from  wounds  or 
disease  arising  through  their  military  service.  Neither 
will  they  hold  any  military  rank. 


To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  means  the  abolition 
of  the  Chaplains’  Department,  so  far  as  Roman  Catholics 
are  concerned.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  change  has 
created  profound  dissatisfaction  among  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  all  ranks  in  the  Army,  and  it  will  be  surprising 
if  it  does  not  create  equal  dissatisfaction  among  the 
civilian  laity.  Roman  Catholics  will  do  well  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  War  Office  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
what  has  happened.  The  new  regulations  have  been 
forced  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  the  terms  which  he  has  at  last  succeeded 
in  dictating  are  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
previous  Archbishops.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  English  Catholics  have  had  occasion  to  regret 
that  the  English  Government  has  no  representative 
accredited  to  the  Vatican.  I  am  told  that  protests 
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against  the  Archbishop’s  action  have  been  made,  or  will 
be  made,  at  Rome;  but,  as  previous  experience  has 
shown,  protests  have  little  chance  of  a  favourable  hear¬ 
ing  under  existing  conditions. 


Attention  was  lately  called  by  a  Service  journal  to 
the  block  in  promotion  among  the  staff-sergeants  of 
the  Field  Artillery.  The  state  of  the  case  is  well  worth 
notice.  Owing  to  the  recent  disbandment  of  Artillery 
Militia  units  there  are  at  present  something  like  twenty 
supernumerary  quartermasters,  and  as  the  brigade 
sergeant-majors,  of  whom  there  are  forty-seven,  are 
allowed  to  extend  their  service  up  to  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  of  obtaining  com¬ 
missions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  warrant  ranks  are 
blocked  up  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  and  that 
few  of  the  present  staff-sergeants  have  the  remotest 
chance  of  obtaining  warrant  rank,  unless  the  congestion 
is  somehow  relieved.  Surely  this  is  a  case  where  those 
warrant  officers  who  have  qualified  for  full  pensions 
should  be  cleared  out  of  the  way. 


There  is  another  grievance  among  the  staff-sergeants1 
arising  from  the  fact  that  battery  sergeant-majors  and 
quartermaster-sergeants  are  placed  on  one  roll  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  warrant  rank,  according  to  their  seniority 
as  staff-sergeants.  The  present  conditions  give  a  great 
advantage  in  rapidity  of  promotion  to  quartermaster- 
sergeants  as  compared  with  sergeant-majors,  with  the 
result  that,  a  much  larger  number  of  these  obtain 
warrant  rank.  It  is  calculated  that  in  three  years’ 
time  nearly  all  the  warrants  will  be  held  b)r  ex-quarter- 
master-sergeants.  The  qualifications  required  of  a 
battery  sergeant-major  certainly  afford  no  justification 
for  this  state  of  things,  which  ought  to  be  corrected 
by  forming  two  rolls  for  promotion,  one  for  battery 
sergeant-majors  and  one  for  'battery  quartermaster- 
sergeants,  and  promoting  to  warrant  rank  the  top  man 
of  each  list  alternately. 


Following  upon  the  example  of  Aldershot,  Major- 
General  Bowles,  commanding  the  South-Western  Dis¬ 
trict,  has  abolished  pickets  in  the  three  towns.  This 
has  had  the  very  natural  result  that  “  Jack  ’  is  now 
demanding  that  he  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
confidence  as  “  Tommy.”  The  conditions  of  the  two 
Services,  however,  are  very  different.  One'  difference  is 
that  the  bluejacket  has  more  opportunities  of  saving 
money  and  consequently  more  temptation  when  he  gets 
ashore.  The  dockyard  towns  have  not  yet  wholly  out¬ 
grown  the  condition  of  things  in  which  Jack  occasion¬ 
ally  needs  protecting  against  himself,  and  for  this 
reason  naval  authorities  will  be  wise  in  hesitating  to 
abolish  pickets. 

Having  paid  the  other  clay  a  few  compliments  to  a 
new  regimental  journal,  I  have  been  invited  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  another — -the  regimental  magazine  of 
the  Leinster  Regiment,  which  .rejoices  in  the  title  of 
the  China  Dragon.  I  cannot  undertake  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  all  the  regimental  journals  in  the  British 
Army ;  my  stock  of  superlatives  is  not  equal  to  it. 
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But  in  all  of  them  that  I  come  across  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
China.  Dragon,  they  are  entirely  produced — down  •  to 
the  printing  and  binding — in  the  regiment.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  pen  and  the  sword  can  work 
so  well  together  nowadays,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  editors  and  their  staffs  pick  up  a  great  deal  that 
may  be  useful  to  them  on  leaving  the  Army. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  an  announcement  in 
the  Indian  press  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
has  sanctioned  the  provision  in  Indian  transports  of 
closed  berths  for  third-class  families.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  also  to  be  extended  to  vessels  of  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  when  carrying  British  troops  and  their 
families.  Although  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  the  only 
improvement  needed  in  existing  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  soldiers’  wives  and  children  by  sea,  it  is 
the  one  that  was  most  urgently  required,  for  the  worst 
of  all  the  misery  that  the  women  have  to  endure  is  the 
herding  together  of  doxens  of  families  in  an  open  cabin, 
without  the  slightest  provision  for  privacy  or  even 
decency. 

As  I  think  I  am  the  only  person  who.  has  publicly 
protested  against  this  scandal  to  our  military  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  as  I  have  been  hammering  at  it  continually 
for  years,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to'  take  some  credit 
to  myself  for  the  reform  that  has  now  been  effected.  At 
the  same  time  I  congratulate,  the  military  authorities 
and  the  India  Office  upon  having  woke  up,  however 
tardily,  to  the  necessity  for  such  reform.  It  will  inte¬ 
rest  them  to  know  that  the  change  is  keenly  appreciated. 
The  new  arrangements  have  come  into  force  this  troop¬ 
ing  season.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  outward  trans¬ 
port  which  sailed  with  the  closed  berths  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  a  non-commissioned  officer,  expressing  the 
delight  of  the  women  on  board  at  the  new  arrangements, 
and  the  gratitude  of  many  soldiers  to  Truth  for  the 
change  that  has  come  about.  Blessings  innumerable  are 
showered  upon  the  heads  of  all  concerned. 


May  I  ask  all  those  of  my  Service  readers,  whether 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  who  are  connected  with  the 
management  of  messes  and  canteens,  to  kindly  note 
that  collecting  cards  for  the  Truth  Toy  Fund  can  be 
obtained  from  this  Office  on  application  to  the 
Manager  1  A  good  many  such  cards  were  sent  out  last 
year  and  well  filled,  .and  probably  more  would  have 
been  taken  had  it  been  known  that  they  were  available. 
One  reason  why  I  call  attention  to  this  matter  is  that 
I  know  of  more  than  one  charity  of  bad  repute  which 
extracts  a  considerable  toll  every  Christmas  from  the 
generosity  of  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  I  have  .no 
delicacy  about  saying  that  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  the  money  were  sent  to  the  Truth  Toy  Fund 
instead  of  being  wasted  in  that  way. 


It  is  a  standing  grievance  among  naval  men  on  the 
Mediterranean  station — below  the  rank  of  admirals  and 
captains — that  when  a  ship  is  at  Malta  they  are  com¬ 


pelled  to  pay  for  watermen’s  boats  when  going  ashore 
or  returning.  It  is  even  not  an  unknown  thing  for  this 
to  have  to  be  done  when  an  officer  goes  ashore  in  the 
course  of  duty,  ft  was  once  definitely  laid  down  in 
Station  Orders  that  “  ships’  boats  being  intended, 
amongst  other  purposes,  for  the  accommodation  and 
comfort  of  the  officers  and  crew,  commanding  officers 
are  enjoined  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  compelling 
them  to  use  watermen’s  boats.”  This  injunction  seems 
to  have  become  a  dead  letter,  and  it  evidently  inquires 
to  be  re-enacted  with  emphasis.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  same  grievance  exists  at  other  stations, 
but  as  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  words  above 
quoted  is  of  general  application,  it  might  very  well  be 
embodied  in  the  King’s  Regulations. 


There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  any  official 
reason  why  a  port  admiral  should  stint  himself  in  the 
matter  of  leave.  Like  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
“lolanthe,”  he  places  his  own  application  before  him¬ 
self  and  duly  approves  it.  But  too  much  generosity  in 
this  respect  causes  critical  comments  on  the  part  of 
less  favoured  juniors,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
penalty  of  mistaken  good  nature.  Admiral  Sir  Wilmot 
Fawkes  has  been  Commander-in-Ckief  at  Devonport 
since  April  of  last  year.  During  his  eighteen  months 
of  office  he  has  enjoyed  an  amount  of  leave  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  record  even  for  that  indulgent  billet.  Return¬ 
ing  from  a  month’s  absence  early  in  October,  he  carried 
out  a  leisurely  round  of  inspections  in  the  port.  Then 
came  the  launch  of  the  Indefatigable,  and  on  the 
Monday  following  the  Commander-in-Chief  granted 
himself  another  twenty-eight  days’  leave. 


Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  to  reproach  the  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer  for  unduly  absenting  himself 
from  his  command.  The  real  point  is  that  whether  he 
is  at  Mount  Wise  or  not,  the  routine  of  the  port  will 
go  on  with  efficient  continuity,  as  no  doubt-  he  is  well 
aware.  Admiral  Cross,  superintendent  of  Devonport 
Dockyard,  assumes  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Wilmot  Fawkes,  and  as  all. 
the  real  administrative  work  of  the  port  has  to  do  with 
the  dockyard,  the  increased  obligation  makes  very  little 
difference.  It  was  recently  pointed  out  in  Truth  that 
the  sole  reason  why  the  Admiralty  do  not  abolish  the 
obsolete  office  of  port  admiral  is  their  reluctance  to 
further  curtail  the  active  Flag  List.  This,,  however,  is 
a  negative  justification  for  the  retention  of  costly 
sinecures. 


The  statement  that  the  Admiralty  are  favourably  con¬ 
sidering  the  formation  of  a  sick  bay  reserve  is  good. 
The  medical  organisation  of  our  warships  goes  very 
little  beyond  the  average  measure  of  peace  require¬ 
ments.  The  sick  bay  of  a  warship  with  a  complement 
of  800  officers  and  men  will  have  about  twenty-five  cots, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  experience,  after  the  leave 
season,  for  these  to  be  all  occupied.  Of  course,  the 
worst  cases  can  always  be  “  discharged  to  hospital.’ 
But  this  could  not  happen  in  action.  Arrangements 
exist  for  the  rigging  of  temporary  sick  quarters  cm 
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board  in  war  time,  but  not  for  increasing  the  medical 
staff  to  deal  with  the  ghastly  stress  of  a  modern 
Trafalgar. 


A  Mr.  Harold  M.  Shaw,  of  64,  Lausanne-road, 
Hornsey,  London,  N.,  has  lately  been  begging  by 
post  for  the  means  to  study  for  the  church.  He  explains 
that  his  remuneration  as  a  clerk  is  barely  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  keep  himself  respectable,  that  there  will 
be  consolation  for  the  brother  who  helps  his  less 
fortunate  brother  “  in  the  reflection  that  he  is  helping 
forward  God’s  cause  and  mine,”  and  he  signs  himself 
“  Your  aspiring  beneficiary.”  This  ingenuous  youth 
seems  to  aspire  particularly  to  become  the  beneficiary 
of  naval  officers,  but  I  should  have  thought  them  quite 
the  least  likely  persons  to  be  captivated  by  his  unctuous 
cant. 


How  can  an  editor  resist  an  appeal  reaching  him  in 
this  flattering  form? — 

As  you  are  known  to  be  easy  of  access  to  people  in  distress, 
hailing  from  whatever  remote  corner  of  His  Gracious  Majesty’s 
Empire,  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  I  have  the  great 
honour  of  approaching  you  with  due  respects  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
ratepayers  of  Cockler’s-lane  and  of  placing  before  you  their  griev¬ 
ances  in  the  indulgent  hope  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  plead  their  just  cause  in  the  valuable  column  of  your  much- 
respected  paper.  .  .  . 

There  is  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  India 
is  the  remote  corner  of  the  Empire  from  which  this 
touching  appeal  comes.  Cockler’s-lane,  in  fact,  is  in 
Ballygunge,  which  in  its  turn  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  Calcutta ;  and  the  gist  of  the  cause  I  am  to  plead 
is  that  “  since  the  memorable  year  (1889)  of  their  trans¬ 
lation  to  the  higher  and  gilded  regions  of  citizenship  ” 
— this  means,  since  the  district  was  incorporated  in  the 
municipality — the  inhabitants  of  Cockler’s-lane  have 
received  no  proper  return  in  the  way  of  public  lighting 
and  water  supply  for  the  rates  they  pay. 


A  resident  at  Northwood  calls  attention  to  the 
curious  arrangements  of  the  Post  Office  for  the 
despatch  of  mails  to  that  district.  Those  from 
London  are  sent  from  Euston  to  Yvullesden  Junc¬ 
tion  and  thence  by  road,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
although  there  is  a  frequent  service  of  Great  Central 
and  Metropolitan  trains  direct  to  North  wood.  Both 
these  railway  companies  also  have  a  direct  service 
between  Harrow  and  North  wood,  but,  nevertheless, 
mails  from  the  former  place  to  the  latter  go  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  line  to  Watford,  and  are 
then  taken  by  road  to  Northwood.  Nobody  at  North- 
wood  can  understand  why  these  circuitous  routes  are 
preferred,  and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  at  the  G.P.O. 
does. 


Through  an  oversight  a  doctor  in  London  omitted  to 
take  out  his  carriage  licence  for  the  current  year.  The 
collection  of  this  and  various  other  licence  duties  is 
now  undertaken  by  the  County  Council,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20  an  official  of  that  authority  called  upon  the 
doctor  and  reminded  him  of  his  omission.  He  at  once 
paid  the  money.  On  October  9  he  received  a  printed 


form  from  the  Local  Taxation  Licences  Branch  of  the 
L.C.C.  intimating  that  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
keeping  a  carriage  without  a  licence,  hut  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  stayed  on  payment  of  “  a  compromise 
fine  ”  of  ten  shillings.  I  suppose  that  the  Council  have 
the  same  power  as  the  Inland  Bevenue  to  exact  “  com¬ 
promise  fines  ”  in  such  cases,  and  no  doubt  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  defaulting  taxpayer  to  pay  in  this  way  than 
be  summoned  if  he  has  no  valid  defence.  All  the 
same,  the  system  has  an  ugly  look. 


Some  members  of  the  Walmer  District  Council 
are  not  exactly  grateful  to  me  for  pointing  out  to 
them  that  their  proposed  scheme  for  dealing  with 
Walmer  sewage  was  not  calculated  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  the  town.  They  seem  to  think  that  either 
I  have  some  grudge  against  Walmer  and  desire  to  make 
out  that  it  was  a  very  unhealthy  place,  or  that  some 
busybody  has  been  supplying  me  with  misleading 
information.  As  it  happens,  all  my  information  has 
been  obtained  from  official  documents,  which,  if  the 
worthy  Walmer  Councillors  had  liked,  they  could  easily 
have  obtained  for  themselves,  though  it  could  not,  of 
course,  be  certain  that  they  all  have  intelligence  enough 
to  comprehend  them.  However,  the  Council  as  a  whole 
have  now  resolved  to  drop  the  proposed  scheme  and 
to  consider  the  whole  matter  afresh.  This  determina¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  minority  of  the  Council,  who  handed  in  their 
resignations  rather  than  be  parties  to  the  proposed 
scheme.  If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  of  the 
necessity  of  the  publicity  I  have  given  to  the  matter 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  signed  by  seven  medical 
practitioners  of  Deal  and  Walmer,  which  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Deal  Mercury,  condemning  the 
scheme.  Walmer  evidently  needs  protecting  against 
some  of  its  councillors. 


By  six  votes  to  five  the  Watch  Committee  of  the 
Merthyr  Corporation  have  decided  to  inaugurate  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  Sunday  trading  in  the  borough,  having 
been  spurred  to  take  acton  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Eree  Church  Council,  representing  thirty-one  churches. 
There  is'  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  suppression 
of  Sunday  trading  from  the  point  of  view  of  unfair 
competition  and  in  the  interests  of  shop  assistants,  but 
to  seek  to  enforce  the  obsolete  Act  of  Charles  II.  on 
religious  grounds  savours  of  persecution,  besides  supply¬ 
ing  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  the  failure  of  the  churches 
to  produce  practical  results  by  their  teaching. 


It  came  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  the  other  day  that  Captain  J.  A. 
Unett,  D.S.O.,  had  been  appointed  superintendent  and 
chief  clerk  of  the  county  constabulary  and  also  to  act 
as  special  officer  for  the  collection  of  licence  duties. 
Mr.  Barnard,  M.P.,  wanted  to  know  why  a  superin¬ 
tendent  was  brought  in  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
force.  The  reply  of  the  chairman  of  the  council  was 
that  the  Chief  Constable,  Colonel  Daniell,  was  solely 
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responsible  for  police  appointments ;  while  the  Chief 
Constable  himself  explained  that  he  needed  some  one  to 
undertake  the  clerical  work  of  his  office.  No  doubt; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  force  contained 
nobody  quite  as  well  qualified  for  the  post  as  the  army 
officer  who  has  been  thrust  into  it. 


At  the  West  Powder  Sessions,  held  on  October  30  at 
Truro,  an  inspector  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  prosecuted  a  man 
for  cruelty  to  a  donkey.  He  had  found  the  animal 
straying  in  a  field  which  belonged  to  him,  and  had 
thrashed  it  with  a  piece  of  iron,  inflicting  wounds  from 
which  it  had  bled  to  death.  The  only  excuse  the 
defendant  could  put  forward  for  this  piece  of  brutality 
was  that  he  had  lost  his  temper,  yet  the  magistrates 
merely  fined  him  £1  and  costs.  I  trust  that  this  is  not 
a  fair  example  of  the  way  Cornish  magistrates  treat 
animal  torturers,  for  such  a  sentence  shows  a  total 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  They 
did  not  even  exhibit — ns  might  have  been  expected — • 
any  fellow-feeling  for  their  four-legged  relative. 


The  St.  Helens  magistrates  still  cherish  the  idea 
that  a  wife  is  a  mere  chattel.  A  collier  named  Lyon 
was  brought  before  them  last  week  charged  -with  an 
aggravated  assault  on  Mrs.  Lyon.  He  had  beaten  her 
and  kicked  her  on  the  head  with  his  clogs.  Eighteen 
previous  convictions  had  been  registered  against  him, 
and  the  police  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  continually  being  called  to  his  house  to  quell  dis¬ 
turbances.  Yet  the  magistrate  merely  fined  Lyon  20s. 
and  costs.  I  wonder  what  amount  of  brutality  they 
would  consider  necessary  in  order  to  justify  them  in 
sending  a  wife-beater  to  prison. 


Very  much  the  same  sort  of  view  seems  to  have 
animated  the  West  Riding  magistrates  in  dealing  with 
a  case  in  which  a  man  was  charged  with  cruelty  to  his 
children  by  not  providing  them  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  He  was  earning  good  wages,  yet  for  days 
at  a  time  he  would  stay  away  from  his  home,  leaving 
wife  and  family  foodless  and  fireless,  and  on  occasion 
he  had  brought  home  a  substantial  meal  for  himself 
and  devoured  it  in  front  of  them.  The  Bench  fined 
him  40s.— -surely  a  most  insufficient  punishment  for 
such  a  cold-blooded  brute. 


The  jury  who  tried  the  action  of  Richards,  and  Co. 
v.  Pitman  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  last  week  must 
have  been  a  queer  lot.  “  Richards  and  Co.”  is  the 
alias  of  a  moneylending  shark  named  Burgess,  whose 
victims  are  mostly  clerks.  In  this  case  the  defendant, 
who  is  in  the  Civil  Service,  obtained  three  loans, 
amounting  together  to  £28.  He  repaid  that  sum,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  over  20  per  cent.,  but  “  Richards 
and  Co.”  sued  for  another  £24,  which  brought  up  the 

Wellington  House,  Buckingham  Gate.  The  Ideal  Resi¬ 
dential  Hotel.  Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  or  Single  Rooms 
for  long  or  short  periods.  Magnificent  Public  Rooms.  Recherche 
Restaurant.  Afternoon  Teas.  Wedding  Receptions.  Telephone, 
Victoria  7 37.— Tariff  on  application  to  W.  M.  Nefzgee,  Manager. 


interest  to  250  per  cent.  In  summing  up,  the  assistant 
judge  dwelt  upon  the  misery  and  the  mischief  that  ar© 
caused  by  usurers  of  this  class,  but  the  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiffs,  the  foreman  stating  that  they  regarded  the 
claim  as  a  just  one!  I  should  like  to  see  these  jury¬ 
men  writhing  in  the  toils  of  such  a  bloodsucker  as 
Burgess.  Their  inexplicable  sympathy  with  Shylockism 
would  then  speedily  evaporate. 


“  Money !  money !  money !  easily  earned  during  your 
leisure  hours,”  is  the  alluring  legend  on  postcards 
directed  to  “  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  Flushing,  Holland,” 
which  are  now  being  distributed  among  the  crowds 
attending  football  matches.  “  Particulars  ”  will  be  sent 
“  entirely  free  ”  to  anybody  filling  in  a  card  with  his 
name  and  address  and  posting  it  to  Burgess.  This  is 
a  transparent  device  to  get  round  the  law  under  which 
men  employed  by  bookmakers  have1  lately  been  con¬ 
victed  for  distributing  football  betting  lists'.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  it  is  a  device  which  will  prove  quite  futile 
if  Burgess’s  touts  are  prosecuted,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  the  police  that  they  should  not  only  prosecute  the 
touts,  but  also  take  proceedings  against  the  principal. 
Like  many  similar  businesses  this  one  is  aptuallv 
carried  on  in  a  London  office,  under  the  cover  of  an 
accommodation  address  at  Flushing. 


“Carlton  Club,  West  Bromwich,”  is  thei  imposing 
address  at  the  head  of  a  circular  signed  A.  Lonsdale, 
Secretary.”  If  the  club  has  any  existence  it  must 
be  rather  a  curiosity,  for  the  secretary  reveals  himself 
as  nothing  else  than  a  betting  system  monger.  He 
says  the  system  is  his  own  discovery,  “  only  iound 
about  three  months  ago,”  and  “  the  total  oi  winners 
given  approaches  the  miraculous.”  He  offers  it  for  sale 
a,t  £2  2s.  per  copy;  “once  you  have  bought  it,  you 
need  nothing  further,  as  it  lasts  for  years.’  No  doubt 
the  greenhorns  who*  part  with  two  guineas  for  this 
miraculous  system  will  learn  a  lesson  that  will  last  them 
for  years. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  referred  to  a  concern  styled  the 
Melbourne  Press,  7,  Eastbourne  Read,  Aintree,  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  gammons  innocents  into  buying  a  betting 
system.  Some  correspondence  with  which  I  have  now 
been  furnished  shows  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Melbourne  Press  is  merely  a  nom  cle  guerre  of  a 
betting  system-monger  who  also  calls  himself  “  Horace 
White,”  of  Ackland  House,  Lozells  Road,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham.  It  will  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  learn 
next  that  “Horace  White”  in  its  turn  is  yet  another 
alias  of  the  notorious  E.  W.  Beston. 


“  It  would  be  an  awfully  good  thing,”  writes  a 
correspondent,  “  if  you  would  show  up  these  rotters  in 
your  excellent  paper.”  He  answered  an  advertisement 
of  a  racing  tipster  named  Arthur  Ayles,  of  Hern©  Bay. 
Instead  of  the  single  tip  for  which  he  applied,  he  got 
ten  without  a  solitary  winner  among  them.  Not  only 
Ayles,  but  other'  members  of  the  same  fraternity  the 
latest  being  Henry  Gordon,  of  17,  Bellefields-road, 
Brixton — have  since  pestered  him  with  letters  and 
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circulars  offering  further  tips ;  and  all  of  them  mis¬ 
spell  his  name  exactly  as  Ayles  did.  Of  course,  the 
explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  If  you  once  com¬ 
municate  with  a  touting  tipster  or  bookmaker  your 
name  and  address  are  sold  to  others  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  and  for  months  to  come  you  have  to  put 
up  with  the  annoyance  of  which  my  correspondent 
complains. 

One  of  the  tins  ter  fraternity,  named  Oashmore,  who 
carries  on  business  at  Llangwm  House,  Oakfield-road, 
Croydon,  as  Aubrey  Milton,  was  recently  summoned  at 
Croydon  Police-court  for  sending  one  of  his  circulars 
to  a  minor.  The  recipient  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  father,  Mr.  E.  E.  Studd,  who 
prosecuted,  said  that  his  son  had  during  the-  past 
six  months  received  twenty-four  of  these  circulars 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Cashmore,  or 
Milton,  swore  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  circular  had  been  sent  to  a  minor, 
the  name  having  been  taken  from  a  letter,  one  of 
a  hatch  of  5,000  he  had  purchased  from  a  man  named 
Newman,  of  Newmarket.  The  magistrates  fined  him 
£10  and  costs,  and  if  the  other  twenty-three  harpies  who 
have  been  circularising  the  undergraduate  meet  with 
a  similar  fate  it  will  be  less  than  their  deserts.  Mr. 
Studd  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  public-spirited 
action. 

“  Officers  in  his  Majesty’s  Services  ”  whose  betting 
commissions  are  solicited  by  Belmont  and  Son,  3,  White- 
horse-street,  W.,  are  assured  that  they  “may  be  certain 
they  are  on.”  It  would  seem  from  the  following  story 
that  they  may  even  he  treated  as  “  on  ”  when  they  are 
“  off.”  On  the  Tuesday  before  the  Cesarewitch  an 
officer  at  Gibraltar  wired  backing  K.C.B.  for  £3  to 
win  and  the  same  amount  1,  2.  He  had  previously 
had  a  week’s  business  with  the  firm,  losing  a  sum  which 
he  paid.  In  due  course  he  saw  from  the  English 
papers  that  K.C.B.  had  been  scratched  at  12.45  p.m. 
on  the  Tuesday.  As  his  telegram  had  been  dispatched 
at  4.31  p.m.,  the  bet  was  obviously  void.  Nevertheless, 
Belmont  and  Son  sent  in  an  account  for  £6,  and  on  the 
day  after  settling  day  cabled  for  an  immediate  remit¬ 
tance.  He  replied  requesting  an  explanation.  “  The 
explanation,”  they  wired  hack,  “  is  you  owe  us  £6  over 
K.C.B. ;  remit  at  once.” 


The  officer  thereupon  wrote  to  Belmont  and  Son, 
pointing  out  that  under  the  rules  of  betting  the  bet 
was  void.  Their  answer  was  a  telegram  beginning, 
“  apologise  error  re  Cesarewitch,”  but  proceeding 
pleasantly  :  “  Send  your  corns,  for  Cambridgeshire  with 
your  faithful  promise  to  settle  immediately  should  you 
lose.”  Subsequently,  however,  the  officer  received  by 
mail  a  still  more  insolently-worded  note— evidently 
posted  before  the  wire  was  sent  off — demanding  the 
£6  under  a  threat  to  report  the  matter  to  his  C.O. 
Obviously,  there,  was  no  “  error,”  and  the  intention 
was  to  bounce  the  customer  into  paying  money  which 
he  did  not  owe. 

Cannes.—  Gat.ua  Palace.  Built  in  1900.  40  apartments 

with  private  baths.  Gaiagefor30  Motor  cats.  Orchestra. 


A  correspondent  who  has  been  bamboozled  into 
paying  ten  guineas  for  one  of  the  “Ajax”  Dry  Cell 
Electric  Belts  from  the  British  Electric  Institute,  of 
25,  Holborn  viaduct,  and  found  that  it  produced  no 
results,  calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  between 
the  literature  issued  by  the'  Institute  and  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  McLaughlin’s  electric  belt,  and  suggests 
that.  the>  British  Electric  Institute  is  a  reincarnation  of 
McLaughlin.  Whether  there  are  any  of  the  same 
parties  connected  with  the  two  concerns  f  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  think  it  much  matters.  There  is  naturally  a 
great  similarity  between  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
all  the  electric  quacks,  and  no  more  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  them  whether  they  emanate  from  the  British 
Electric  Institute  or  McLaughlin. 

O 


Knowing  that  every  successful  swindle  has  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  I  have  not  been  altogether  surprised 
during  the  past  few  weeks  to  receive  inquiries  about 
a  concern  whose  literature  and  treatment  bear  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  late  Drouet 
Institute.  This  concern  is  called  the  Aural  Remedies 
Company,  of  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 
The  company,  like  the  Drouet  Institute,  issues  a 
diagnosis  form  and  a  newspaper  for  the  deaf — the 
Dialogical  Gazette.  It  offers  free  of  charge  an  opinion 
on  the  case  by  a  “consulting  specialist,”  together  with 
a  prescription  for  the  “Special  Absorbent  Treatment” 
necessary. 

The  consulting  specialist  is  one  H.  H.  Crippen,  M.D. 
(U.S.A.,  1884).  This  man  was  connected  with  the  Drouet 
Institute  as  its  “physician”  when  it  occupied  premises 
at  the  Marble  Arch  shortly  before,  it  closed  its  doors 
in  consequence  .of  the  exposures  in  Truth,  and  he  has 
consequently  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Drouet 
methods  of  imposing  upon  the  deaf.  Those  methods 
vary  so  little  from  those  which" led  Mr.  Justice  Matthew 
to  describe  the  Drouet  Institute  as  “a  disgraceful  insti¬ 
tution  carried  on  for  unworthy  objects  by  discreditable 
means,”  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  warning  the  public 
against  them. 


I  learn,  however,  from  the  Albion  Magazine  for  the 
deaf,  which  also  warns  the  deaf  against  having  anything 
to  do  with  Crippen  company,  that  this  “consulting 
specialist”  no  longer  makes  use  of  the  plasters  to  he 
placed  behind  the  ears,  which  were  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Drouet  Institute.  In  place  of  these  he  supplies 
an  application  on  the  lines  of  “  Ohrsorb  ”  to  be  rubbed 
in.  As  the  Albion  Magazine  observes,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  absorbent  treatment,  and  the  value  of  a 
stock  remedy  which  is  sent  out  to  all  and  sundry  is 
really  the  same,  whether  it  is  an  ointment  or  a  plaster. 


An  interesting  example  of  the  business  methods  of 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  deaf  quacks,  “Professor 
Hoffman,”  otherwise  the  Shandon  Sales  Company, 
Limited,  of  54,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor  square,  has 

Koval  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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reached  me  during  the  past  week.  A  lady,  who  replied 
to  one  of  Hoffman’s  advertisements  in  the  Guardian, 
received  the  usual  offer  of  the  ear-phones  for  a  guinea, 
coupled  with  a  promise  to  return  the  money  if  the 
instruments  proved  ineffective.  Not  responding 
immediately,  she  next  received  the  “  Special  and 
Entirely  New  Offer  ”  to  forward  the  goods  for  10s.  6d., 
the  balance  to  be  paid  in  a  month  if  the  drums  afforded 
anv  relief.  She  thereupon,  forwarded  a  cheque  for 
10s.  6d.,  and  stated  that  the  ear-phones  were  only  to 
be  sent  subject  to  the  provision  that  should  they  be 
returned  the  money  was  also  to  be  returned  in  full. 
The  ear-phones  arrived  in  due  course,  but  proving 
useless  they  were  sent  back.  When,  however,  a  request 
was  made  for  the  return  of  the  10s.  6d.  Hoffman  replied 
that  his  guarantee  to  return  the  cash  if  the  ear  phones 
effected  no  improvement  in  the  hearing  did  not  apply 
to  his  “entirely  new  and  special  offer,”  but  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  would  not  make  any  request  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance.  The  whole  transaction 
thus  stands  revealed  as  a  mere  trick  for  obtaining 
10s.  Gd.  for  a  pair  of  artificial  ear-drums  worth  a  few 
pence. 


Many  simple-minded  people  have  just  been  gulled 
by  an  advertisement  of  parties  trading  as  the  Braunt 
Company,  164,  Howard-street,  Glasgow.  “  Each  morn  ¬ 
ing,”  says  the  advertisement,  “  to  the  first  forty  persons 
sending  for  our  special  sale  list  we  will  present  free 
a  golden  sovereign.  We  mean  20s.  sterling,  20s.  cash.” 
The  condition  is  that  the  “prize-winners”  shall  first 
order  and  pay  for  goods  “not  under  5s.  6d.  in  value” 
- — the  “  value  ”  being,  of  course,  that  placed  upon  them 
in  the  firm’s  list.  Those  who  comply  with  this  condi¬ 
tion  get  back  sixpence,  with  a  circular  explaining  that 
this  is  their  one-fortieth  share  of  the  20s.  sterling — and 
then  they  see  the  trick. 


I  received  a  request  for  information  the  other  day 
in  regard  to  a  publication  called  the  Oriental  Bulletin, 
which  was  to  have  been  edited  by  a  Mr.  Chad  Boscawen. 
The  inquirer  had  paid  Mr.  Boscawen  12s.  6d.  as  a  sub 
scription  for  one  year  to  the  review,  but  has  heard 
nothing  more  either  of  the  paper  nor  of  Mr.  Boscawen. 
Mr,  Boscawen’s  address  was  “  Care  of  Buckingham 
and  Co.,  19,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  Chancery-lane.”  This 
address  was  a  small  room  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Alfred  High,  to  whose  activities  in.  forming  institutes 
and  associations  for  the  benefit,  of  accountants  attention 
was  directed  in  Truth  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
Mr.  High  moved  to  81,  Chancery-lane,  but  has  now  left- 
this  address.  A  number  of  other  journals  were  also 
proposed  to  be  issued  from  Mr.  High’s  address,  amongst 
them  one  called  the  Journalists’  Berord,  and  I  am 
curious  to  know  whether  any  of  them  have  ever  been 
published,  for  the  number  of  addled  eggs  laid  in  the 
High  nest  seems  remarkable. 


The  Millennium  means  “  a  thousand  years  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  Millennium  is  near  at  hand.”  The  prophet 
who  makes  this  announcement,  in  a  neat  pamphlet 


decorated  with  his  own  photograph  in  evening  dress,  is 
Mr.  Rasmus  Jensen,  who  achieved  a  certain  sort  of 
fame  a  few  years  ago  as  the  inventor  of  Nelson’s 
Pension  Tea,  and  earned  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  Truth 
in  that  character.  It  will  be  good  news  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  poor  people  who  fell  victims  to  that 
swindle  that  the  Millennium  is  now  coming  upon  them, 
but  probably  they  would  like,  a  different  sort  of  Moses 
than  Mr.  Rasmus  Jensen  to  lead  them  into  the  Land 
of  Promise. 


This  individual  seems  to  he  a  queer  mixture  of  the 
philanthropic  crank  and  the  company  promoter.  His 
pamphlet  is  a  curiosity  among  literature  of  its  kind 
It  explains  “  how  the  poor  can  get  possession  of  all 
the  ready  money  in  this  country,  and  a  great  deal 
of  land,”  wdiile  “as  for  the  rich,  nothing  but  manual 
labour,  starvation,  or  the,  workhouse  will  stare  them  in 
the  face.”  Jensen  would  seem  to  have  been  studying 
democratic  finance  in  the  Lloyd  George  school,  but  the 
disciple  has  gone  some  way  beyond  his  master.  He  has 
discovered  from  “  Whitaker’s  Almanack  ”  that  there  are 
212  millions  odd*  in  the  various  savings  banks,  and  that 
there  is  only  168  millions  odd  of  current  coin  in  exist¬ 
ence.  From  this  he  concludes  that  the  poor  own  all 
the  ready  money  in  the  country  and  forty-four  millions 
over,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  somehow  the  rich 
have  got  hold  of  all  this  money. 


In  order  to  correct  this  state  of  things,  Jensen  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  system  of  barter  and  a  bank.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  will  be  the.  bank.  It 
will  be  called  “  The  United  Independent  Bank,” 
and  it  will  begin  business  on  January  3,  1910 — • 
the  opening  date  of  the  Millennium.  Everybody  who 
intends  to  come  into  the  scheme,  with  a  view  to 
changing  places  with,  say,  Lord  Rothschild,  will  sub 
scribe  Is.  to  the  bank,  out  of  which  Jensen  kindly 
undertakes  to  pay  all  expenses  of  management,  includ¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  the  head  office  in  London  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  £2,000,000.  He,  or  the  bank,  will  next 
build  a  new  London  for  the  poor  about  fifty  miles 
out  in  the  country.”  A  few  figures  relating  to  the 
finance  of  this  operation  “  prove  that  £50  can  be  turned 
into  £50,000  in  one  year.”  The  shilling  subscriptions 
are  to  be  sent  to  Jensen  by  postal  order.  In  this  way 
the  poor  will  arrive  at  the  Millennium.  I  suppose  that 
Jensen  expects  to  arrive  there  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  he  was  on  the  road  to  quite  a  different 
destination. 


By  the  way,  talking  of  Jensen,  I  see  that  notices  have 
at  last  been  issued  to  Nelson’s  Tea  pensioners  relative 
to  the  distribution  of  the  company’s  assets.  At  the 
date  of  winding  up  there  w-ere  over  13,000  pensioners 
entitled  to  10s.  per  week,  and  over  7,000  to  5s.  a 
week.  £1  12s.  is  now  being  paid  to  each  10s.  pen¬ 
sioner,  and  16s.  to  each  5s.  pensioner,  and  it  is  stated 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  further  payment  being 
made.  Most  of  the  pensioners,  I  have  no  doubt,  paid 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  will  now  receive,  but  I 
suppose  they  ought  to  feel  thankful  at  getting  even  this 
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meagre  return  for  their  payments.  Meanwhile,  I  would 
ask  once  again  whether,  after  the  report  of  the  Official 
Receiver,  nothing  further  is  to  happen  in  connection 
with  the  Pension  Tea  swindle. 


In  common  with  most  of  my  contemporaries,  I 
received  the  other  day  from  the  “  Honorary  Secretary  ” 
of  the  North  British  Academy  particulars  of  a  scheme 
for  aiding  talented  vocalists  and  musicians.  Unlike 
most  of  my  contemporaries,  however,  I  am  not  to  he 
caught  in  that  wTay  into  giving  the  North  British 
Academy  a  free  a dvertise ift ent.  I  have  seen  too  many 
of  these  benevolent  attempts  to  foster  art,  music,  and 
literature,  and  in  my  experience  they  are  usually  a 
preliminary  to  a  new  raid  on  the  subscribing  public. 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  hon.  secretary,  was  anxious  the 
other  day  to  convince  me  that  his  accounts  are  in  due 
order.  I  wonder  if  he  can  show  that  his  society  is  at 
all  in  touch  with  any  of  the  local  representatives  of 
art  tor  letters1. 


The  desirability  of  providing  some  general  and  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  of  physical  education  for  the  young 
is  so  obvious  that  any  proposal  to  this  end  deserves 
serious  attention.  I  would  therefore  commend  to  the 
consideration  of  those  interested  in  this  important 
subject  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Eugen  Sandow 
is  bringing  forward  in  connection  with  the 
Sandow  College  of  Physical  Culture  for  the  Young. 
What  Mr.  Sandow  proposes  to  do  is  to  enlist  the 
services  of  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  in  bringing  before 
parents  the  vital  importance  of  physical  education  and 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  secured.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  though  the  objects 
are  philanthropic  in  the  widest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word,  the  proposal  is  essentially  a  business  one.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wish  to  identify  themselves 
with  Mr.  Sandow  in  his  practical  work  may  do  so  in  a 
strictly  business  capacity,  while  those  who  can  afford  to 
do  so  may,  if  they  so  desire,  allocate  to  local  or  other 
charities  the  emoluments  which  they  would  have  earned 
as  representatives  of  the  Sandow  College. 


The  superintendent  of  the  Ardwick  District  Nurses’ 
Home  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sick  Poor  and 
Private  Nursing  Institution  requests  me  to  ask  any 
readers  of  Truth  who  have  no  other  use  for  the  paper 
when  they  have  done  with  it  to  kindly  send  it  to  her 
for  the  use  of  the  nurses,  and  she  will  gladly  pay  the 
postage  if  necessary.  Will  any  readers  who  are  able 
to  comply  with  this  request  kindly  communicate  with 
the  superintendent,  Ardwick  District  Nurses’  Home, 
128,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester? 

Truth  will  be  seut  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  British 
Islands  for  7s.  for  3  months  j  14s.  for  6  months ;  or  £1  9s.  Id. 
for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number).  The  subscription 
to  Canada  is  :  7s.  7d.  for  3  months,  15s.  2d.  for  6  months  ; 
£1  11s.  6d.  for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number). 
All  other  Colonies:  3  months,  8s.  2d.;  6  months,  16s.  4d. ;  12 
months  (including  Christmas  Number),  £1  13s.  lOd.  To  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Foreign  Countries :  3  months,  8s.  8d.  ; 
6  months,  17s.  4d.  ;  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number), 
£1  15s.  lOd.  All  cheques  and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable 
to  The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to  Truth  Buildings, 
Carteret-street,  London,  S.W. 


THE  SORCERER  UP  TO  DATE. 

The  recent  exposure  of  Bodie, 

The  poor  necromantics  of  Stead, 

Are  plain  indications 
That  civilised  nations 
By  tricksters  are  easily  led. 

In  Bond-street  they  still  extract  daily 
Hard  cash  from  their  credulous  tools, 
Confirming  the  while 
The  w'ords  of  Carlyle — 

That  we  are  a  nation  of  fools. 

I  once  thought  the  world  was  advancing, 
That  reason  would  presently  reign  ; 

But  it  seems  that  the  mind 
Of  the  nation’s  inclined 
To  go  back  to  Dark  Ages  again. 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  CHARING  CROSS  BANK. 

A  S  I  am  constantly  receiving  inquiries  respecting  the 
position  of  the  action  commenced  a  year  or  two  ago 
against  'Truth  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Bank,  I  subjoin  a  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  an  interlocutory  appeal  which  was  heard  last 
week.  From  this  my  readers  may  roughly  gather  how 
matters  stand  at  present.  The  ins  and  outs  of  legal 
procedure  remain,  after  the  experience  of  a  lifetime, 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me.  But,  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  my  legal  advisers  claim  to  be  entitled  to  in¬ 
spect  certain  of  the  plaintiff’s  books  before  we  go  to 
trial,  and  the  plaintiff’s  advisers  object  to  their  doing 
so.  The  last  time  we  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
this  knotty  point  my  side  was  successful.  This  time 
the  plaintiff’s  advisers  have  scored.  I  understand 
that  I  am  precluded  by  the  rules  governing  our  legal 
procedure  from  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  matter 
at  issue  pending  the  trial  and  judgment.  The  only 
observation  that  I  will  make  in  these  circumstances  is 
that  I  hope  that  I,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  also,  may  live 
to  see  the  trial.  The  report  which  appears  below  is 
taken  from  the  Financial  News,  and  is  the  fullest 
that  I  have  seen  :  — • 

CHARING  CROSS  BANK. 

The  Appeal  in  Carpenter  v.  Labouchere. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Saturday,  Lord  Justice  Buckley 
and  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  heard  the  appeal  of  defendant  in  the 
action  Carpenter  v.  Labouchere  from  the  order  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  right  to  inspect  the  books  relating  to  the  plaintiff’s 
business  being  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  iMr.  J.  R.  Randolph  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis)  appeared  for  the  appellant;  Mr. 
Duke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Moresby  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Coote  and 
Ball)  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Eldon  Banke®,  K.C.,  for  the  appellant,  said  the  plaintiff 
in  the  action,  Mr.  Carpenter,  carried  on  business  as  the  Charing 
Cross  Bank.  There  appeared  in  Truth  a  number  of  articles  with 
regard  to  this  business,  suggesting  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  bank, 
and  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  deceiving  people  by  the  form  of  his 
advertisements.  It  was  said  that  Carpenter  appealed  to  people 
to  place  money  with  him  upon  the  representation  that  he  had  an 
ordinary  banking  business.  Mr.  Labouchere  had  called  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  and  had  denounced  the  bank  in  very  strong 
language.  Thereupon  Mr.  Carpenter  brought  an  action  for  libel, 
which  Mr.  Labouchere  justified,  and  gave  particulars  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  The  dispute  was,  in  substance,  whether  or  not  the  business 
being  carried  on  by  the  plaintiff  was  a  genuine  bank  or  not.  Issue 
was  joined  and  discovery  applied  for.  There  was  an  application, 
to  deliver  interrogatories  which  went  into  great  detail  as  to  the 
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"Way  in  which  plaintiff  carried  on  his  business.  A  number  of 
these  interrogatories  were  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  they 
related  to  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  that  when  'Mr.  Labouchere 
obtained  discovery  he  would  get  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Labouchere 
then  filed  an  affidavit  that  there  must  be  in  plaintiff’s  possession 
certain  specified  books  of  account,  and  he  called  upon  plaintiff 
to  state  whether  or  not  he  had  them.  Plaintiff  had  now  sworn 
that  these  books  referred  to  his  case  only,  and  did  not  refer  to 
or  assist  defendant’s  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Moresby  said  that  a  sample  book  of  each  type  was  produced 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  went  through  them,  and  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  relating  to  the  assets 
or  liabilities  of  the  business.  They  were  simply  daily  transaction 
books. 

Lord  Justice  Buckley  said  the  further  hearing  would  be  taken 
cm  Monday,  when  Mr.  Duke,  for  the  respondents,  could  produce 
any  books  to  which  Mr.  Moresby  had  referred. 

The  hearing  was  then  adjourned. 

Lords  Justices  Buckley  and  Kennedy,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
yesterday  heard  further  arguments  in  the  appeal  of  the  defendant 
against  an  order  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  regarding  the  discovery 
of  documents  in  the  action  Carpenter  v.  Labouchere.  The  action 
arose  out  of  certain  allegations  in  Truth  regarding  the  plaintiff’s 
business,  the  Charing  Cross  Bank. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Duke  argued  that  the  defendant  in  the  action 
had  no  right  to  a  general  discovery  in  order  to  get  up  a  defence. 

questions  were  raised  in  the  appeal  :  whether  the  plaintiff’s 
affidavit  of  documents  was  sufficient  in  form  to  allow  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  under  the  rules;  and  what  was  the  discovery  to  which 
the  defendant  was  entitled.  The  second  was  the  important  question, 
and  if  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  see  the  books  to  which  he  laid 
claim,  he  was  equally  entitled  to  a  discovery  of  all  the  documents 
m  plaintiff  s  possession.  If  he  was  entitled  to  discovery  in  one 
case,  he  was  equally  entitled  to  discovery  in  all. 

.  L°rcl  Justice  Buckley :  The  question  raised  in  this  action  is, 
is  this  a  banking  business  ?  Is  it  a  business  which  receive®,  deposits 
on  a  10  per  cent,  basis,  and  makes  loans  out  of  its  capital  and 
which  must,  consequently,  ultimately  fail  ? 

Mi.  Duke:  The  defendant  says  I  am  carrying  on  a  fraudulent 
business. 

Lord  Justice  Buckley :  The  defendant  says  that  such  a  business 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  without  ultimately  becomino’ 

insolvent. 

Mr.  Duke  said  he  had  charged  his  client  with  insolvency  and 
fraud.  There  "was  no  dispute  that  this  was  a  money-lending 
business  as  well  as,  as  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  banking  business. 

Lord  Justice  Buckley  pointed  out  that  the  business  was  described 
as  on  the  verge  of  insolvency. 

Mr.  Duke:  The  allegation  is  that  the  plaintiff  carries  on  a. 
business  which  is  a  fraudulent  one.  The  defendant  appeared 
to  have  made  certain  inquiries,  and  had  got  information,  through 
a  clerk  or  otherwise,  that  certain  books  were  in  existence. 

Lord  Justice  Buckley  said  not  much  inquiry  would  be  necessary 
to  show  that  a  deposit-book  must  be  kejot  in  such  a  business. 

Mr.  Bankes  submitted  that  the  arguments  now  raised  for  the 
plaintiff,  if  valid,  were  too  late.  It  bad  already  been  admitted 
that  there  were  books,  although  they  were  not  described  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  identified. 

Mr.  Duke  said  there  had  been  no  shirking  of  discovery  in  this 
case.  Unless  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  general  inquisition 
into  the  plaintiff’s  books,  he  was  not  entitled  to  these.  What 
the  defendant  was  seeking  was  a  discovery  of  a  very  different 
character.  He  wanted  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff’s 
books,  when  he  might  possibly  find  out  some  details  of  a  money- 
lending  transaction,  on  which  they  would  possibly  roam  the 
country  to  get  evidence.  The  real  conflict  was  as  to  the  allegations 
dealing  with  the  year  1904,  when  it  was  said  there  was  issued  a 
false  balance-sheet.  The  plaintiff  said  there  was  nothing  to  sup¬ 
port  that  allegation,  and  the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  get 
discovery  of  the  books  in  order  to  prove  his  allegations.  Counsel 
said  the  cases  decided  had  ail  required  in  the  particulars  a  state¬ 
ment  of  specific  facts  which  would  justify  the  discovery  of  the 
documents.  The  arguments  in  the  defendant’s  particulars  were 
not  facte,  but  conclusions  come  to  by  the  defendant. 

Their  lordships  held  that  there  was  nothing  sufficiently  specific 
to  entitle  the  appellant  to  an  order  for  discovery.  The  appeal 
would  be  dismissed',  costs  to  be  the  plaintiff’s  in  any  event. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  SECRETARIAT. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  War  Department 
official  hitherto  unnoticed  in  Truth,  but  whose  turn  has 
come  round  for  the  witness-box — I  refer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  War  Office.  In  pre-Esher-Committee  days  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who  has  now  been 
given  a  double-barrelled  title*  was  not  only  a  man  of 
light  and  leading,  but  also  an  official  of  power  and 
responsibility.  As  the  senior  permanent  official  of  the 
biggest  spending  department  of  the  State,  he  came 
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next  in  the  estimation  of  the  Civil  Service  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  as  much  the  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  War  Office  as  are  the  Permanent  Under¬ 
secretaries  of  State  for  Home',  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
Affairs  the  executive  heads  of  their  offices.  All  matters 
connected  with  army  administration,  as  distinct  from 
army  command,  had  to  be  submitted  to  him  by  the 
heads  of  the  military  branches,  and  by  him  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  whose  right-hand  man  he  was,  and  whose 
place  he  took  in  the  Minister’s  temporary  absence  from 
his  duties.  Under  this  system,  and  with  a  strong 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State,  such  as  Sir  Ralph 
Thompson,  and  an  equally  strong  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary,  like  Colonel  H.  G.  Deedes,  a  complete  check 
was  kept  over  all  expenditure,  proposed  and  incurred, 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  military  advisers. 

Wisely  or  unwisely — I  leave  others  to  say— this 
system  was  upset  by  the  Esher  Committee  on  the 
plausible  ground  that  the  Army  should  be  run  by 
soldiers,  not  by  civilians,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
soldiers  should  be  given  financial  as  well  as  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  every  one 
of  those  checks  which  had  been  gradually  established 
since  the  institution  of  a  standing  army  was  swept  away, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  War  Office,  the  military  and 
civil,  each  checking  the  other,  were  joined  together  to 
form  “  one  harmonious  whole.”  The  work  which  was 
formerly  done  in  the  department  of  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  is  now  distributed  among 
Army  Councillors,  each  of  whom  “  runs  his  own  show  ” 
on  independent  lines,  subject  only  to  such  personal 
supervision  as  the  War  Minister  cares  to  bring  to  hear 
on  the  work  of  Councillors.  The  Under-Secretary  of 
State  and  his  assistant  have  now  little  to  do  except  to 
keep  the  records  of  Council  meetings,  which  rarely  take 
place,  and  sign  all  documents  which  members  of  the 
Army  Council  prepare  for  their  signature. 

Having  regard  to  economy,  is  it  necessary  under  the 
altered  circumstances  described  above  to  maintain  such 
highly  paid  officials  as  the  present  Secretary  and  his 
assistant,  the  one  receiving'  £2,000  and  the  other  £1,200 
a  year,  both  holding  sinecure  offices  as  far  as  official 
secretarial  responsibility  goes,  and  being  mere  signing 
machines?  As  regards  the  present  Secretary,  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Edward  Ward’s  con¬ 
spicuous  energies  and  abilities  might  be  better  employed. 
At  present  he  finds  an  outlet  for  them  in  such  extraneous 
occupation  as  looking  after  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Military  Tournament,  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
Union  Jack  Club,  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
“  Spiritual  and  Moral  Welfare  of  the  Army  ”  Committee, 
and  interesting  himself  in  the  technical  education  of 
soldiers;  but  these  duties  are  not  those  for  which  he 
is  paid  as  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  and,  being  of  an 
honorary  rather  than  of  a  remunerative  nature,  could 
be  equally  well  performed  by  aaiy  one  of  that  huge 
army  of  Whitehall  officials  who  happens  to  be  short  of 
a  job.  As  the  case  stands,  it  comes  to  this:  that 
£3,200  is  annually  paid  to  two  gentlemen  whose  only 
real  official  business  is  to  affix  their  formal  signatures 
to  papers  which  require  to  be  sent  out  “  by  command 
of  the  Army  Council. 

The  department  of  the  secretary  is  divided  into  four 
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main  branches  (designated  as  C.l,  C.2,  C.3,  C.4.)  and 
some  lesser  subsidiary  branches,  the  total  cost  of  the 
whole  upkeep  being  £35,280  a  year.  T  suggest  for  Mr. 
Haldane’s  consideration  that  the  various  branches  of 
the  secretariat  might  be  absorbed  into  the  departments 
of  the  civil  and  finance  members  of  the  Army  Council, 
a  considerable  reduction  being  consequently  made  in 
the  superior  clerical  establishment,  which  is  no  longer 
necessary  under  the  new  conditions  of  War  Office 
organisation.  As  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
military  members  of  Council,  that  of  the  civil  member 
is  absurdly  light,  and  the  proposed  absorption  might 
be  carried  out  without  any  dislocation  of  the  public 
service.  When  the  secretariat  is  broken  up  as  sug¬ 
gested,  the  duties  of  War  Office  Secretary  could  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  Resident  Principal  Clerk,  Avho 
could  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  present  organisation  is  not  only  wasteful  of  men 
and  money,  but  is  an  anachronism  inherited  from  “  a 
bygone  era,”  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
end. 

A  LESSON  FROM  ITALY. 

Tt  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  statesmen 
to  conduct  satisfactorily  the  international  relations  of 
their  countries.  This  is  owing  to  many  causes,  and  not 
the  feast  is  the  action  of  the  press.  Every  newspaper, 
when  it  treats  of  international  affairs,  would  have  it 
believed  that  it  sees  more  behind  the  scenes  than  its 
rivals.  This  leads  to  continual  mares’-nesting  in 
regard  to  facts  and  to  the  manipulation  of  facts  in  order 
to  make  them  square  with  the  oracular  pronouncements 
of  newspapers  on  matters  of  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing.  We  have  just  had  an  example  of  this.  The 
King  of  Italy  some  time  ago  paid  an  official  visit  to  his 
“  royal  brother  ”  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  return  visit 
was  postponed,  owing  to  the  dread  entertained  by  the 
Italian  Ministers  that  the  attitude  of  the  Italian 

Anarchists  and  Socialists  towards  the  Russian  ruler 
would  disturb  the  harmony  of  his  visit.  At  last, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  made,  and 
the  route  to  Italy  through  Germany  and  France  was 
adopted.  Various  newspapers  at  once  explained  that 
the  route  through  Austria  was  avoided  because  the 

monarchs  wished  to  accentuate  the  recent  differences 
that  had  arisen  between  Italy  and  Austi’ia  in 

regard  to  the  future  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
because  Italy  wished  to  show  that,  although  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  she  retained  the  right  to  differ 
from  her  allies,  especially  Austria,  in  her  attitude 

towards  the  States  occupying  that  Peninsula.  All  this 
appears  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  to  justify  it.  The  German  newspapers  did  not 
regard  the  choice  of  the  Tsar’s  route  as  a  slur  to 
Austria,  nor  did  the  Austrian  newspapers. 

In  due  course  the  Imperial  visit  took  place.  The 
usual  official  toasts  were  proposed,  and  were  of  the  usual 
non-committal  tenor.  The  usual  Court  decorations 
were  exchanged,  and,  as  usual,  the  Russian  and  Italian 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  conversed  together. 
Since  then,  however,  many  newspapers,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  have  been  inditing  articles, 
in  which  we  have  been  told  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  practically  at  an  end,  and  that  Italy  has  thrown  in 
her  lot  with  England  and  with  France.  My  own  con¬ 


viction  is  that  things  remain  very  much  what  they 
were.  Italy  will  remain  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  because  it  is  her  interest  to  doi  so.  At  the 
same  time,  she  will  continue  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  us.  Were  a  great  war  to  break  out  in  Europe, 
her  aim  would  be  to  remain  neutral,  to  which  her 
allies  would  make  no  objection,  and  if  the  war  resulted 
in  any  territorial  changes  she  would  seek  to  benefit  by 
them.  The  Italians  are  excellent  diplomatists.  They 
have  no  wish  to  go  to  war  in  regard  to  matters  that  do 
not  directly  concern  their  country,  but  are  by  no  means 
averse  from  profiting  if  they  can  by  the  quarrels  of 
others.  This  is  the  principle  which  will  govern  Italian 
foreign  policy  in  the  future. 

Ours  should  be  regulated  on  the  same  principle.  In 
the  main,  probably  it  will  be.  But  the*  majority  of 
English  newspapers  have  apparently  no  such  desire, 
and  they  write  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  motives 
which  underlie  the  international  relations  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers.  Throughout  Europe — I  am  speaking 
of  the  Great  Powers- — the  primary  aim  of  diplomacy' 
to-day  is  the  preservation  of  peace.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust,  and' 
from  this  there  arises  much  manoeuvring  designed  to' 
give  a  preponderance  of  strength  to  one  group  or  the 
other.  But  the  first  motive  underlying  it  all  is  the 
desire  of  each  Power  to  make  itself  secure  against 
attack — in  other  words,  to  ensure  peace.  If  this  were 
better  understood  in  newspaper  offices,  not  only  would 
editors  discover  fewer  mares’-nests,  but  they  would  do 
much  less  of  the  mischief  they  do  at  present  by 
embarrassing  diplomatists  and  stirring  up  enmity  and 
distrust  between  nations. 

When  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  Under-Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  Lord  Rosebery  I  used  to 
think  that  he  would  never  be  much  more  than 
a  good  and  efficient  Under-Secretary,  for  he  seldom 
expressed  an  opinion  of  his  own  in  regard  to  the 
policy  that  he  officially  explained  and  defended  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  since  he  has  been 
himself  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  has  appeared 
in  a  different  light,  and,  indeed,  I  regard  him  as  the, 
best  that  we  have  had  for  many  a  day.  The  fault  of 
most  of  his  predecessors  was  their  anxiety  to  play  a 
great  part  on  the  world’s  stage,  and  they  were  far  too 
much  given  to  involving  us  in  international  issues 
which  did  not  directly  concern  us.  My  idea  is  that 
just  as  the  best  of  wives  was  deemed  by  the  Greeks  to 
be  her  of  whom  little  was  heard,  so  it  is  with 
Foreign  Secretaries.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  oracles 
of  the  daily  press,  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  engineered  a 
sort  of  unwritten  alliance  between  France,  Russia,  and 
ourselves,  which  is  aimed  against  Germany,  our  object 
being  to  secure  allies  in  the’ event  of  our  finding  our¬ 
selves  engaged  in  a  maritime  war  with  Germany. 
Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  justifies  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  policy.  He  has,  it  is  true,  corner  to  a 
working  arrangement  with  Russia  in  regard  to  our 
respective  positions  in  Asia,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
acted  veryr  wisely.  He  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
France  and  Italy.  When  Austria  annexed  Bosnia,  he 
urged  that  there  should  be  a  conference  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  bring  the  annexation  within  the  general 
international  law  of  Europe.  But  when  Turkey  herself 
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accepted  the  situation,  he  no  longer  objected.  In  regard 
to  Germany,  he  has  never  said  one  word  to  encourage  the 
Anti-German  feeling  that  is,  unfortunately,  rife  amongst 
us.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  protested  against  it, 
and  declared  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose’  that 
Germany  nurtures  any  designs  against  us.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  singularly  level-headed  man,  and  made 
it  his  main  aim  during  the  tenure  of  the  position  that  he 
occupies  to  promote  peace,  and  if  other's  insist  on 
falling  out,  to  keep  us  out  of  the  quarrel.  This  I 
believe,  and  always  have  believed,  to  be  our  only  sound 
policy.  , 


THE  AMAZON  RUBBER  ATROCITIES. 
The  Position  of  the  Directors. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connection 
with  the  exposures  of,  the  atrocities  committed  upon  the 
native  rubber-collectors  of  the  Putumayo  has  been  the 
silence  maintained  by  the  directors  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company.  Since  my  first'  reference  to  the 
matter  startled  them  into  a  declaration  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  atrocities  referred  to  had  taken 
place,  and  induced  them  to  address  to  me  a  disclaimer 
of  any  responsibility  for  such  atrocities  if  they  had 
happened,  they  have  made  no  announcement  of  any 
kind  as  to  the  action  they  propose  to  take  to  investi¬ 
gate  on  their  own  account  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  under  their  notice  in  the  columns  of  Truth. 
Then  attitude  in  the  matter  is,  however,  clearly  defined 
in  a  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines’  Protection 
Society  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  Limited.  Immediately  the  articles  in  Truth 
had  been  brought  under  their  notice,  the  committee  of 
the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  recognising  that  the 
lnatud  v  as  one  m  which  the  Society  was  exoressly 
interested,  sought  an  opportunity  for  placing  them- 
m  d.rect  communication  with  the  directors  of 
the  company,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  allegations.  They  received  in  reply 
an  acknowledgment  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  me,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
To  this  letter  the  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines’  Pro-  ' 
tection  Society  made  the  following  rejoinder  ■ _ 


tv.  is;  4  r>  ■  October  13.  1909. 

U  tJie  Secretary,  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Ltd. 

Lear  biR,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  6tli  instant 
enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Truth  m 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com¬ 
pany,  you  point  to  a  distinction  between  the  period  when  the  nro- 
owne<1  absolutely  by  the  .vendors  and  the  period  at 
wtmb  the  shares  were  issued  to  the  English  public  in  December, 

r  alfof  -be  c0?lmittee  of  the  Anti- Slavery  and  Aborigines’ 
Protection  Society,  I  am  to  point  out  that,  as  the  company  was 
incorporated  m  October,  1907,  the  responsibility  of  the  present 

,W°Uli<LoPP?ar  to  have  beSun  at  that  date,  and  not  in' 
December,  1906,  when  the  shares  were  issued  in  this  country  :  and 
lurther  that  as  two  of  the  partners  of  the  vendor  firm  are  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  one  of  them  being  its 
managing  director,  my  committee  is  unable  to  understand  the  dis¬ 
claimer  of  an  knowledge  of  anything  that  occurred  previous  to 
December,  1908,  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter. 

leg  to  lenniid  you  that  the  charges  made  relate  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  1907,  as  well  as  before  that  date,  and  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  thinking  that  the  treatment  of  the  native 
Indians  has  been  m  any  way  altered  or  improved  up  to  the  present 
time.  On  the  contrary  according  to  the  statements  made,  the 
forcible  and  cruel  methods  employed  constitute  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  system  by  which  the  rubber  is  collected. 

I  note  from  your  letter  of  ’September  27  to  the  Editor  of  Truth 
that  your  directors  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  atrocities 
reported  have,  in  fact,  taken  place.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
circumstantial  charges  which  have  been  made  and  published,  and 


°  P‘°  character  and  amount  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 

adduced  as  to  the  methods  used  :n  the  collection  of  rubber  in  the 
territories  of  the  company,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  the  natives, 
including  cruelties  and  outrages  of  a  gross  kind  which  are  alleged 
to  be  habitually  committed  by  employees  of  the  company  my 
committee  regrets  to  he  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  general 
assurance  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter.  The 
committee  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  which  it  owes  to  the  society  which 
it  represents  to  repeat  the  request-made  in  my  letter  of  the  4th 
ulst-  r>1Z'’  a  tmaP  deputation!  may  wait  upon  the  directors 
oi  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  Ltd.,  in  order  to  bring  to  their 
notice  the  nature  of  the  information  which  thev  have  received,  and 
to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  inquiry  by  the 
company  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  have  been  thus  made. 
I  shall  be  obliged  by.  you  giving  early  attention  to  this  matter.— 
1  am,  feir,  yours  truly,  Travers  Buxton,  Secretary. 

This  letter  states  with  admirable  lucidity  the  points 
which  have  already  been  presented  in  Truth  as  to  the 
desirability  of  an  inquiry,  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  directorate  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company 
would  have  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  society  if  there  was  ‘‘ no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
atrocities  referred  to  have,  in  fact,  taken  place,”  or 
even  if  the  board  were  “  under  no  responsibility  for 
them.  ’  But  to  this  renewed  offer  to  send  a  deputation, 
of  the  society  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  hoard 
the  only  reply  was  as  follows  : — • 


Salisbury  Mou.se,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

_  m  October  27,  1909. 

To  Travers  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Dear  Sir,  I  have  laid  yours  of  the  13tli  inst.  before  my  Boaid, 
who  in  reply  instruct  me  to  say  that  the  Board  are  of  opinion 
that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  deputation  which 
you  suggest.  The  Board  are  taking  steps  to  insure  that  the  com¬ 
ply  s  business  shall  he  carried  on,  as  I  said  in  my  letter  of  the 
6th  inst.,  on  the  best  traditions  of  an  English  company. — Yours 
faithfully,  A.  Y.  Smith,  ’Secretary  pro  tern. 


Although  I  am  glad  to  note  from  this  reply  that  the 
board  are  taking  steps  to  insure  that  the  company’s 
business  shall  be  carried  on  according  to  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  an  English  company,  yet  I  cannot  think  that 
this  simple  assurance  is  all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind  or  the  public  conscience.  And  why  this 
should  be  so  is  apparent  when  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  considered.  The  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  was  incorporated  in  October,  1907, 
when,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the  company 
and  Senores  J.  0.  Arana,  Lizardo  Arana,  Pablo  Zumaeta, 
and  Abel  Alarco,  carrying  on  business  as  J.  C.  Arana 
and  Hermanos,  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  became 
possessed  of  the  business.  The  directors  first  appointed 
were :  — 


Abel  Alarco,  Salisbury  House,  E.C.  'Merchant. 

Julio  C.  Arana,,  Manaos,  Brazil. 

I\  Russell  Gubbins,  22,  Carlton-hill,  N.W.  Gentleman. 

Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  26,  Manchester-square,  W. 

Henry  Manuel  Read,  94,  Graceehurch-street,  E.C.  Banker. 

Henri  Bonduel,  10,  Rue  d’Aumale,  Paris. 

The  latter  gentleman  resigned  his  position  some  time 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  articles  in  Truth, 
and  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Francis  Medina,  120, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  It  will  be  seen 
that  two  members  of  the  board,  Senores  Abel 
Alarco  and  Julio  C.  Arana,  were  partners  in  the 
business  which  was  transformed  into  the  limited 
liability  company,  that  they  have  remained  on 
the  directorate,  Senor  Julio  C.  Arana  being  also 
managing  director.  In  view  of  the  continuance  on  the., 
board  of  directors  of  these  two'  gentlemen,  who,  what¬ 
ever  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  directors,  cannot 
disclaim  responsibility  on  their  own  account,  something 
more  than  an  assurance  that  steps  are  being  taken  to 
carry  on  the  business  according  to  the  best  traditions 
of  an  English  company  is  required.  Let  the  directors 
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clearly  understand  that  nothing  less  than  a  full  and 
searching  inquiry  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  an 
inquiry  held  by  independent  parties,  by  whom  the 
responsibility  for  whatever  misconduct  is  proved  shall 
be  laid  upon  the  right  shoulders,  Apparently  the 
directors  have  up  to  the  present  taken  no  steps  to 
inaugurate  such  an  inquiry.  They  have  neither  com¬ 
municated  with  me  nor  with  Mr.  Hardenburg  with  a 
view  to  producing  the  documentary  and  other  evidence 
in  our  possession.  They  have  even  refused  to  discuss 
the  question  with  a  deputation  of  the  Aborigines’  Pro¬ 
tection  Society,  which  was  prepared  to  act  as  inter¬ 
mediary  in  the  matter.  Let  me  assure  them  that  vague 
general  denials  by  those  responsible  for  the  outrages 
will  by  no  means  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Further,  let  me  impress  upon  them — or,  at  least,  upon 
the  English  members  of  the  board — that  they  owe  it  to 
their  country,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  not  only  to 
make  as  full  and  complete  an  inquiry  as  is  in  their 
power,  but  also  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence 
as  to  what  they  are  doing  towards  providing  for  such 
an  inquiry. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  great 
many  communications  from  people  familiar  with  the 
Upper  Amazon.  The  following  letter  from  a  lady  who 
for  two  years  resided  at  Iquitos  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  general  character 
of  the  natives  of  the  district,  who  are,  of  course,  closely 
akin  to  those  of  the  rubber  district  on  the  Putumayo  :  — 

The  population  of  Iquitos,  about  8,000,  is  comprised  of  a  very 
mixed  class  of  people — Europeans,  Brazilians,  Peruvians,  wild 
Indians,  Chinese  merchants,  plenty  of  Jews,  mostly  from  Tangiers, 
and  the  Iquitos  people  themselves.  They  are'  mostly  a  very 
sallow-looking  people,  and  keep  their  hair  hanging  down  their 
hacks,  no  matter  how  old  they  are.  They  are  very  fond  of  it, 
and  can  be  seen  squatting  on  the  ground  outside  their  huts  comb¬ 
ing  it  in  their  spare  time.  They  are  also  very  proud  of  their  teeth, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  isome  gold  on  their  front  teeth,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  stopping,  but  really  worn  because  it  is  the  fashion. 

The  Indians  from  the  Upper  Amazon  are  a  peculiar  type  of 
people,  gentle  to  stupidness.  They  .gaze  quite  timidly  at  white 
people.  They  wear  any  old  rag  round'  them,  their  hair' is  short  to 
their  shoulders,  straight,  coarse,  and  jet  black.  Their  faces  are 
cut  and  scarred  very  much,  according  to  the  rape  they  belong  to. 
Ip  the  town  it  is,  almost  impossible  to  say  -which  is  male  or  female, 
though  in  their  native  woods  they  wear  no  clothing  whatever. 

The  Iquitos  people  nearly  all  go  about  barefoot,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  women  wear  corsets  or  tight-fitting  bodices;  but  they 
are  all  very  clever  with  their  needles,  and  copy  every  English 
fashion  they  see.  Even  since  I’ve  been  here  I’Ve  been  able  to 
note  tan  improvement.  Many  women  who  wore  loose  jackets, 
no  corsets,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings,  with  their  hair  hanging 
loose,  have  copied  the  European  to  perfection.  When  I  first 
came  my  boy  wore  no  shoes,  no  ooat,  only  old  trousers  and  the 
icture  of  a  shirt.  He  turned  up  last  Sunday  in  a  pair  of  fine 
lack  boots  and  socks,  a  nice  spotted  shirt,  'with  collar,  and  a 
white  coat. 

They  are  very  lazy  and  dirty  in  their  homes,  which  are  built, 
of  bamboo.  Some  keep  a  few  “  Cholos,”  wild  Indians  “tamed,” 
who  do  all  the  cooking  and  housework.  All  the  women  think  of 
is  to  make  new  dresses.  Each  one  has  outside  her  house  a  “New 
Home  ”  sewing  machine.  It  is  a  sign  of  respectability. 

There  is  very  little  morality  in  the  Amazon,  but  the  men  and 
women  who  live  together  never  have  any  disagreement.  They 
are  never  heard  to  exchange  cross  words.  It  is  really  wonderful 
how  calmly  they  live,  and  how  very  faithful  they  are  to  one 
another,  although  no  law  binds  them.  The  better  class,  of  ooul’se, 
go  through  the  Roman  Catholic  marriage  service.  There  is  no 
other  religion  allowed . 

The  soil  here  is  perfect,  and  if  the  natives  were  not  so  lazy  they 
could  grow  anything  they  liked,  in  spite  of  the  ants.  Last  week 
I  was  horrified  to  find  my  verandah  covered  with  mother  ants, 
which  are  very  objctionable.  I  had  to  get  in  little  Cholo  girls 
to  gather  them.  They  enjoy  doing  it,  |and  eat  them  as  fast  as 
they  can.  Some  save  them  to  cook. 

In  Iquitos  itself  nothing  was  seen  of  the  inhumanities  alleged 
against  the  rubber  collectors,  but  from  the  outlying  parts  were 
constantly  coming  stories  similar  to  those  published  in  Truth. 
In  fact,  there  was  one  old  man,  of  benign  and  venerable  appear¬ 
ance,  in  prison  for  killing  in  cold  blood  a  dozen  or  more  harmless 
natives. 

What  tho  writer  of  this  letter  says  is  corroborated  hy 


all  who  have  been  among  the  Indians  of  this  region. 
They  are  universally  described  as  a  peaceable,  inoffen¬ 
sive,  but  extremely  lazy  people,  very  shy  and  timid 
in  the  presence  of  Europeans — probably  more  from  the 
result  of  experience  than  by  nature.  The  character  of 
the  aborigines  helps  to  explain  why  they  submit  so 
sheepishly  to  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  while  it 
also  makes  the  brutality  which  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  them  the  more  inhuman  and  the  more  revolting. 

WHO  IS  RICHARD  BROWN  1 

Since  my  first  reference  to  the  association  of  Major 
Christophers,  D.S.O.,  the  late  secretary  of  Tattersall’s 
Committee,  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Richard  Brown 
and  Co.,  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  other  trans¬ 
actions  in  which  that  gentleman’s  association  with  this 
firm  of  starting-price  bookmakers  appears  to  have  had 
as  unfortunate  results  as  in  the  case-  of  Mrs.  A.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  particulars  of  one  of  them,  but  before  doing 
so  there  still  remain  one  or  two  points  to  be  cleared  up 
in  regard  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  A.  In  the  first  place, 
I  find  that  I  have  incorrectly  hitherto  spelt  the  name 
of  Major  Christophers  by  omitting  the  final  s.  There, 
is  a  Major  Christopher  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army, 
but  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  he  has  never  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Tattersall’s  Committee,  nor  with  any  firm 
of  bookmakers.  Then  in  Messrs.  Hilbery  and  Son’s 
letter  in  defence  of  Major  Christophers’  refusal  to  pay 
Mrs.  A.,  there  occurs  the  statement,  ‘'that  as  those- 
whom  you  apparently  treat  as  ‘  arbitrators,’  who  gave 
their  ‘  decision,’  are  paid  according  to  their  rules  by  a 
deduction  of  15  per  cent,  from  the  amount  they  recover 
from  their  clients,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  neither 
‘submission,’  ‘arbitration,’  nor  ‘award.’”  Messrs. 
Hilbery  and  Son  are  misinformed  on  this  point.  The 
committee  before  which  disputes  are  brought  by  the 
Turf  Guardian  Society  has  no  financial  interest  in  its 
decision's.  Though  members  of  the  Society  are  also 
members  of  the  committee,  the  latter  includes  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  leading  sporting  papers,  and 
present  on  the  occasion  in  which  Major  Christophers 
appeared  before  the  committee  were  representatives  of 
the  Sporting  Life  and  the  Sporting  Times.  The  decision 
of  the  committee  so  constituted  was  unanimously  against- 
Major  Christophers,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  he  submitted  to  the 
committee,  I  cannot  understand  what  excuse  he  can 
now  make  for  failing  to  abide  by  its  decision. 

The  other  transaction  is  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  and  in  order  to  explain  it  fully  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  Richard  Brown  and 
Company  occupied  offices  at  12,  Suffolk-street,  Pall 
Mall.  These  offices  were  immediately  under  premises  in 
the  occupation  of  a  Mr.  Clement  Hobson,  a  gentleman 
who  ostensibly  carries  on  business  as  a  land  agent,  but 
who  is  in  reality  one  of  those  gentry  who  introduce 
youths  desirous  of  transforming  their  expectations  into 
cash  to  accommodating  moneylenders.  Acting  as  the 
representatives  of  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  at  this  time 
was  a  Mr.  Gerard  O’Shea.  Mr.  O’Shea  was  at  one 
period  a  member  of  the  Raleigh  Club,  of  which  club 
Major  Christophers  had  been  secretary.  It  was  while  a 
member  of  the  Raleigh  that  Mr.  O’Shea  had  made  the 
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Acquaintance  of  a  well-known  gentleman  whom  I  will 
refer  to  as  Mr.  C.  Mr.  C.  had  had  a  number  of  private 
betting  transactions  with  Mr.  O’Shea  which  had 'been 
of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.  He  is,  however,  I  should 
judge,  of  an  easy-going  nature,  and  he  was  willing  to 
make  allowances  for  one  whom  he  imagined  was  willing, 
if  unable,  to  pay  his  debts.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
O’Shea  approached  him  with  the  story  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  earn  his  living  by  accepting  a  position  as  clerk 
to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Company,  Mr.  C.  was  persuaded 
to  open  an  account  with  that  firm,  being  given  to 
understand  that  Richard  Browit  was  a  real  entity  with 
an  equally  real  balance  at  his  bank. 

Various  transactions  took  place  between  the  parties, 
and  ultimately,  on  August  10,  1907,  Mr.  C.  called  at 
the  office  of  Brown  and  Co.  to  place  a  commission 
on  three  horses  which  were  to  run  that  day  at  Hay  dock 
Park.  Mr.  O’Shea  was  not  at  the  office,  and  Mr.  C. 
handed  to  the  clerk  in  charge  a  paper  containing  his 
instructions'.  The  bet  was  what  is  known  as  an 
“  accumulator,”  in  which  three  horses  were  backed  to 
win  three  races.  All  three  horses  won,  and  as  a  result 
Mr.  C.  won  £370  odd.  Later  in  the  day  he  despatched 
to  Brown  and  Co.  a  number  of  telegrams  making  other 
bets,  which  he  lost,  thereby  reducing  the  -  amount 
by  £97.  When  the  weekly  account  was  submitted 
to  him,  however,  he  found  that  he  had  not  been 
credited  with  the  winning,  but  only  the  losing,  bets. 
He  saw  Mr.  O  Shea,  who  denied  having  received 
the  commission.  Here,  then,  was  a  deadlock,  and  the 
only  way  out  of  it  that  suggested  itself  was  an  arbitra¬ 
tion.  To  this  Mr.  C.  consented,  on  condition  that  the 
arbitration  should  be  on  the  question  whether  the 
bookmaker  was  liable  for  the  default  of  the  clerk,  it 
being  mutually  agreed  that  Mr.  C.  had  handed  in  the 
memorandum,  and  that  Mr.  O’Shea  had  not  received  it. 
Mr.  O’Shea  suggested  that  Major  Christophers  should 
arbitrate  on  the  case,  and  Mr.  C.,  having  at  that  time 
full  confidence  in  the  secretary  to  Tattersall’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  agreed  to  accept  his  decision.  Major  Chris¬ 
tophers  in  due  course  gave  his  award,  but,  ignoring 
entirely  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  did  so  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  C.  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  evidence  that  he  had  handed  in  his  com¬ 
mission.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  leave  Mr.  C. 
indebted  to  Brown  and  Co.  for  the  losing  bets  which 
he  had  made  later  on  the  day  in  question.  Mr.  C.  not 
unnaturally  refused  to  pay,  whereupon  Brown  and 
Co.  brought  the  matter  before  Tattersall’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  which,  basing  its  judgment  upon  the  fact  that 
Mr.  C.  had  accepted  arbitration  and  refused  to  accept 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator,  even  went  the  length 
of  sending  a  notice  to  the  Jockey  Club  posting  Mr.  C. 
as  a  defaulter.  Mr.  C.,  however,  speedily  secured  the 
withdrawal  of  that  notice  by  a  representation  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  case,  and  by  bringing  an  action  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  against  Brown  and  Co.  To  this 
action  Mr.  O'Shea  countered  with  an  action  for  slander 
against  Mr.  C.  Neither  action  has  been  proceeded 
with,  and  there  the  matter  rests. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  position  of  the 
parties  in  this  case,  it  should  he  noted  that  Mr.  O’Shea 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  freely  in  and  out  of  Mr. 
Clement  Hobson’s  offices  ■  that  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 


aware,  has  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richard 
BrOwn  in  the  flesh ;  and  that  Richard  Brown  and  Co., 
of  which  business  Major  Christophers  is  now  admittedly 
proprietor,  have  removed  from  Suffolk-street  to  35, 
Old  Bond-street,  which  shelters  the  moneylender  Leslie, 
alias  Levene,  who  is  one  of  the  principals  to  whom 
Hobson  introduces  his  clients.  Now,  I  do  Major 
Christophers  the  credit  of  being  sufficiently  a.  man  of 
the  world  to  he  able  to  draw  a  just  deduction  as  to 
an  intimacy  existing  between  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr. 
O’Shea.  He  is,  I  believe,  acquainted  with  both  parties, 
and  I  ask  him  bow,  under  the  circumstances,  he  justifies 
the  giving  of  his  name  as  a  reference  for  Richard 
Brown  and  Co.  to  Mrs.  A.  while  secretary  of  Tattersall’s 
Committee  ?  I  said  last  week  that  he  was  entitled  to 
act  as  a  reference  so  long  as  he  was  not  connected  with 
the  firm,  and  I  take  it  that  he  will  claim  that  he  was 
equally  entitled  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  relation  to 
the  firm’s  disputes.  But  in  either  case,  in  his  position 
as  secretary  of  Tattersall’s  Committee  he  was  only 
entitled  to  give  a  reference  or  accept  the  post  of  arbi¬ 
trator  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  bona  fides  of  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  The 
method  in  which  he  made  use  o'f  his  position  as 
arbitrator  in  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  seems  hardly  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  strict  disinterestedness,  and  I  would  there¬ 
fore  suggest  to  Major  Christophers  that  he  should  clear 
up  once  and  for  all  the  mystery  of  his  association  with 
this  firm.  He  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,  for  he  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  the  firm ;  so  I  suggest  to  him  that  he 
should  give  an  answer  to  the  question  :  Who  is  Richard 
Brown  ? 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

■ - - 

House  of  Commons,  Friday. 

T  was  appropriate  enough— though  I  don’t  say  it  was 
intentional — that  as  the  adjournment  was  to  date 
from  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  the  last  week  should  be  more 
or  less  a  hlaze  of  fireworks.  It  was  a  little  unex¬ 
pected,  too,  seeing  that  the  obvious  business  before  the 
House  centred  round  the  dullest  of  all  possible  pro¬ 
ceedings — the  third  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill,  the 
rejecting  of  the  Lords’  amendments  to  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  a  few  little  foregone  conclusions  of  that  kind. 
Now  there  is  nothing  over  and  above  exciting ’in  listen¬ 
ing  to  Front  Bench  members  doing  their  best  to  bottle 
into  an  hour  and  a  half  all  the  arguments  they  have 
used  for  or  against  the  Finance  Bill  during  the  last 
six  months,  knowing  all  the  time  that  nothing  they  say 
now,  any  more  than  anything  they  have  said  before,  is 
going  to  make  so  much  as  one  vote’s  difference  to  the 
majority  for  the  third  reading.  It  is  exactly  as  if  some 
one  brought  out  a  novel  in  twenty-six  quarto  volumes 
at  6s.  apiece,  and  then  was  surprised  that  he  didn’t 
make  his  fortune  out  of  it.  In  this  case  the  last 
volume  was  a  recapitulation  of  every  word  that  had  been 
in  the  preceding  twenty-five,  boiled  down  to  readable 
length.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  rest  during  the  past  week 
contained  all  that  there  was  any  need  for  any  of  them  to 
say  about  the  Budget — unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  young  legislators  much-needed  lessons  in  the  art 
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of  oratory— and  all  the  time  they  have  given  up  to 
talking  about  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year  might  have  been 
put  to  some  very  much  better  use.  When  Parliament 
is  run  on  the  common-sense  lines  that  it  would  be  if  I 
had  any  say  in  the  matter,  the  procedure  in  considering 
Budgets  and  such-like  will  be  simple  enough.  First  of 
all,  they  will  be  brought  in,  the  Chancellor  just  reading 
his  proposals  without  any  comment  on  them.  Then  the 
House  will  adjourn  for  a  week — or  longer,  as  may  be 
agreed — 7to  think  about  it  and  find  out  wliat  the  various 
members’  constituents  think  about  it  too.  When  the 
House  reassembles,  ten  of  the  leading  men  of  each  party 
will  be  invited  to  say  anything  they  have  to  say,  not 
taking  more  than  an  hour  apiece,  except  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  House,  and  after  that  we  shall  get  at  once  to 
voting  upon  it.  All  these  speeches  could  be  got  com¬ 
fortably  inside  of  a  week,  and  it’s  all  Windsor  Castle 
to  a  Waibottle  villa,  that,  given  a  House  of  the  same 
strength  of  parties  as  in  the  present  one,  the  majority 
for  the  Government  would  be  exactly  230,  or  just  what 
it  was  on  Thursday.  I  don’t  say,  look  you,  that  as 
things  are  at  present  you  mightn’t  even  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  do  away  with  the  House  of  Commons  alto¬ 
gether,  seeing  that  the  final  decision  is  in  the  lap  of 
the  Lords,,  but  it  is  humanly  possible  that  we  may  see 
a  change  as  to  that  in  the  next  three  centuries  or  so, 
and  my  suggested  reforms  will  do  for  a  beginning. 

But  it  Avasn’t  either  the  Finance  Bill  or  Irish  Land 
that  dropped  the  fat  out  of  the  frying-pan  and  set  the 
fireworks  blazing  last  week,  but  a  little  matter  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  dispute  between  two  eminent  lights  of  the  House 
regarding  the  Foundations  of  Belief.  Mr.  Balfour,  who, 
as  Ave  all  know,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  lay  authority 
on  this  subject,  had  declared  publicly  that  Mr.  Ure 
dealt  too  largely  in  Belief,  but  without  sufficient 
Foundation  to  go  upon.  Speaking  personally,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  this  sort  of  philo¬ 
sophical  discussions  could  be  reserved  for  post-prandial 
debate  somewhere  outside  the  limits  of  the  House. 
There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  calling  a  rival 
politician  a  liar,  or  protesting  that  he’s  another — on 
the  platform,  or  even  during  a  “friendly  lead,”  because 
it  is  part  of  the  conventions  of  the  occasion.  If  you 
; confined  yourself  to  speaking  the  truth,  or  admitted 
that  your  opponent  spoke  the  truth,  Avhen  addressing 
the  enlightened  and  independent,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  great  trade,  business,  or  calling  of  Party 
Politics  altogether.  Both  sides  might  just  as  well  put 
their  heads  together  and  get  at  the  rights  of  a 
question  over  the  tea-table  and  then  toss  to  see  Avhich 
should  have  the  exposition  of  their  unanimous  views 
in  the  House.  I  say  it  is  not  only  necessary,  but  right, 
in  a  country  that  is  governed  by  popular  vote,  that 
one  side  should  maintain  in  public  that  every  Duke 
is  a  robber  and  would-be  murderer — and  the  other  side 
that  a  Welsh  solicitor  is  necessarily  a  thief.  It  amuses 
the  electorate  for  one  thing,  and  keeps  them  away  from 
the  public-house  and  the  racecourse  for  another.  It 
tends  to  do  aAvay  Avith  class-hatred  for  that  matter,  by 
giving  each  class  the  opportunity  of  testifying  to  all 
the  others  how  noble  and  disinterested  is  its  out¬ 
look  upon  life.  Should  Ave  ever  have  known  how 
rapturously  the  Avorking  classes  welcome  the  extra 
tax  on  spirits  and  tobacco  if  Governmental  speakers 


had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  contrast  their  noble 
altruism  with  the  selfishness  of  the  land-holding  class? 
Should  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ever  discovered 
the  glorious  enthusiasm  of  the  landholders  for  .paying 
Old  Age  Pensions  which  they  are  never  likely  to 
want  themselves  if  some  one  had  not  denied  it  before- 
hand?  No— outside  the  House  our  Avhole  political 
system  is  gloriously  and  beautifully  bound  up  with 
terminological  inexactitude ;  we  lie,  not  because  we 
are  more  addicted  to  it  than  other  men,  but  because 
it  is  expected  of  us,  and  so  that  seats  in  the  Cabinet 
may  not  become  as  permanent  as  judgeships.  But,  for 
the  same  reasons,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  carry  our  devo¬ 
tion  to  political  ideals  to  the  point  of  agreeing,  within 
the  House,  that  we  have  all  alike  hitched  our  wagons 
to  the  one  bright  star  of  unswerving  veracity. 

That  this  Avould  be  an  unselfish  policy,  I  admit. 
Personalities  always  lend  a  feeling  of  interest  even 
to  the  most  jaded  House,  as  you  might  have  seen  for 
yourself  on  Wednesday  evening  wdien  the  Lord  Advocate 
rose  to  vindicate  himself  from  Mr.  Balfour’s  recent 
attack  on  him.  When  it  had  been  merely  a  matter  of  the 
national  finances  members  had  been  for  the  most  part 
conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news 
spread  that  Mr.  Ure  was  on  his  feet,  they  evinced  a 
unanimity  in  returning  to  the  scene  of  their  duties  as 
admirable  as  it  was  expected.  Nor  Avas  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  for  them  lacking  in  its  sensational 
incidents,  though  it  ended  with  the  unsatisfactory 
status  quo  ante,  that  both  sides  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
left  the  question  “What  is  Truth?”  as  undecided  as 
ever.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  general  sense  of  the  House  is  that  the- 
Lord  Advocate,  assisted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  had  the 
better  of  the  encounter,  and  there  were,  I  think,  very- 
few  who  had  listened  to  Mr.  Ure  Avho  did  not  go  away 
convinced  that  he  had  fully  vindicated  his  persona  L 
honour.  But  this  being  granted,  it  yet  by  no  means 
achieves  any  finality  as  regards  the  wide  question  of 
the  Foundations,  of  Political  Belief,  and  accordingly, 
however  necessary  from  the  personal  standpoint,  it  yet 
remains  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  been  raised 
inside  the  House  at  all.  Hitherto,  Ave  have  always  been 
guided  during  our  political  campaigns  by  one  great 
principle,  that,  qua  politician,  nothing  was  forbidden 
to  our  arguments  which  might  prejudice  the  cause  of 
an  opponent.  I  hear  that  in  the  recent  Bermondsey  elec¬ 
tion,  some  earnest  politician — I  do  not  know  which 
party  he  belonged  to — felt  that  he  might  do  the  Liberal 
candidate  harm  by  spreading  abroad  a  rumour  that  he 
was  an  Atheist.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
he  made  any  inquiries  into  Mr.  Hughes’  religion — 
questions  of  abstract  truth  did  not.  interest  him — he 
Avas  fighting  for  his  party,  and  here  Avas  a  Aveapon.  No 
doubt,  had  it  occurred  to  partisans  of  the  opposing 
parties  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Salter  was  a  Kali-worship- 
ping  Thug,  or  Mr.  Dumphrevs  a  votary  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo  and  given  to  devouring  raw  babies,  they  Avould 
have  done  so.  They  failed  to  see  their  opportunity, 
and  in  so  far  they  are  to  blame  rather  than  the  quicker- 
souled  patriot  who  did.  So  long  as  Ave  have  one 
standard  to  go  by,  that  our  attack  shall  be  only  limited 
by  our  imagination — Ave  at  least  know  Avhere  we' are. 
Set  up  arbitrary  distinctions  saying  that  here  you  may 
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say  what,  you  will,  there  only  what  is  true,  and  you 
will  silence  many  of  our  most  deservedly  popular 
speakers,  fill  the  minds  of  others  with  inextricable 
confusion,  and  generally,  bring  all  political  parties  to 
ruin  and  despair.  I,  for  one,  in  the  course  of  some 
speeches  I  have  promised  to  deliver  for  various  hard- 
pressed  friends  between  now  and  the  23rd,  intend  to 
preserve  complete  liberty  of  conscience — and  I  am 
not  alone. 

the  member  for  ballyraught. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


THE  ETERNAL  STEIN  HEIL. 

HE  Steinheil  trial  has  cut-Balzaced  Balzac  ill 
revealing  the  tragedy  that  may  be  wrapped  up  in 
money  interests.  It  has  been  the  one  theme  of 

journalism  and  conversation  throughout  the  week. 
The  breaking  the  record  by  a  long  way  in  distance  and 
speed  by  Farman's  aeroplane  has  only  interested  people 
who  go  in  for  “  sport.”  Nobody  cared  to  hear  chat 
about  the  little,  old,  witchy  Lea  Felix,  who  died  last 
week,  though  she  was  the  last  surviving  sister  of 
Rachel,  and  went  with  her  as  a  member  of  her  com¬ 
pany  to  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  doings  in 
connection  with  the  Ferrer  Monument,  which  is  to  face, 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  the 
Sacre  Coeur  basilica  at  Montmartre,  found  no  echo  in 
the  papers.  In  ordinary  times,  every  one  would  have 
been  curious  to  know  how  Clemenceau  and  Briancl 
mutually  comported  themselves  at  the  President's 
shooting  party.  Their  meeting  in  the  Rambouillet 
preserves  excited  hardly  any  interest.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  presence  at  the  Trocadero  celebration  of  Calvin  s 
fourth  centenary  was  dismissed  in  two  lines.  Yet  it 
was  no  small  event,  seeing  the  part  her  husband  has 
played  in  world  politics,  and  that  he  is  devoted  to  the 
cult  of  his  ancestors  as  is  she. 

Through  the  week,  the  best  cards  at  dinner  parties 
were  advocates  who  attended  the  great  trial  that  is  not 
yet  over.  They  might  have  noticed  that  fair  dames 
suspected  of  light  conduct  were  most  pitiless  in  their 
judgments  on  the  assize  court  heroine  of  the  hour, 
whilst  those  of  staid  manners  and  untarnished  repute 
inclined  to  make  charitable  allowances.  As  to  Stein¬ 
heil,  he  was  a  wretched  being.  His  case  was  one  for 
saying  “  n’en  parlons  plus.” 

Members  of  the  Bar  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
talent  and  instinctive  histrionic  art  with  which  Mme. 
Steinheil  defends  herself.  They  notice  that  her  method 
is  wholly  feminine,  as  she  is  always  beside  the  question. 
The  presiding  judge  loses  patience  in  vain,  as  she  is 
not  to  be  driven  out  of  this  position.  As  there  are  only 
(assumptions  and  presumptions  against  her  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  he  must  move  cautiously.  An  advocate  of  one  of 
the  into  venants  that  await  the  issue  of  the  trial,  tells 
me  that  he  thinks  she  may  be  acquitted,  but  that  an 
incident  d’ audience  may  put  to  flight  all  the  hopes 
of  her  friends.  In  short,  all  depends  on  a  toss-up.  The 
Chief  Justice  is  supposed  to  have  turned  four  out  of  the 
five  workmen  on  the  jury  against  her  by  dwelling 


on  the  high  social  grade  and  brilliant  situations  of 
most  of  the  guests  at  her  dinner  parties  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments.  He  anticipated  attacks  on  different  asser¬ 
tions  in  the  indictment  by  correcting  them.  Thus,  he 
said  that  Mme.  Steinheil  was  not  a  mercenary  woman 
in  her  amours  ( femme  d’argent ),  hut  fond  of  display 
and  luxury  and  “  desirous  of  money.”  Her  makeshifts 
as  a  resourceful  and  managing  housekeeper  were  won¬ 
derful.  Thus,  a  short  time  before  the  crime  she  gave 
a  grand  dinner  with  a  tablecloth  that  had  unmendable 
holes  from  age  and  much  use.  She  masked  these  holes 
with  bouquets.  Mme.  Steinheil  is  a  purist  without 
pedantry.  The  word  "  bouquets  ”  struck  her  as  inappro¬ 
priate,  and  she  gently  suggested  “  garlands.” 

I  asked  a  barrister  who  had  daily  heard  her  whether 
he  thought  her  eloquent?  "Extremely  so — eloquent. in 
face,  figure,  attitudes,  words,  voice,  and  the  use  she 
makes  of  her  hands.  In  her  phraseology  and  her 
repartees,  when  she  cheeks  the  presiding  judge, 
no  matter  what  Academician  might  find  lessons. 
The  chaste  purity  of  her  language,  its  flexibility  and 
elegance,  apparently  owes  nothing  to  art ;  it  seems  to 
flow  from  th.e  fountain-head.”  In  his  aristocratic 
narrowness  of  sentiment  President  de  Valles  thought 
to  confound  her  by  emphasising  the  fact  that  her  father, 
against  the  desires  of  his  family,  married  an  inn¬ 
keeper’s  daughter,  aged  sixteen.  “Yes,  M.  le  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  continued  to  love  her  to  the  day  of  his 
death.”  This  answer  sent,  a  thrill  through  the  court. 

As  to  her  dress,  a  gown  of  soft,  coarse  black  cloth, 
simply  made  with  gathered  corsage1,  and  sleeves 
resembling  in  their  creases  a  forty-button  glove. 
Attention  must  have  been  paid  to  their  setting,  as 
they  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  for  gesticulation  to 
the  arms  when  passionate  cries  of  innocence  were 
uttered.  She  admits  herself,  in  accents  that  befitted 
a  penitent  yet  glorious  Magdalen,  to  be  une  grande 
amoureuse  who,  not  meeting  support  and  love  from 
the  miserable  Steinheil,  sought  them  elsewhere.  She 
might  have  divorced,  no  doubt ;  hut  she  had  to  think  of 
her  daughter,  the  being  who  most  filled  her  affections. 

The  mode  is  now  to  show  the  neck  to  where  it  joins 
the  bust,  and  the  means  a  square-cut  corsage  d  la 
vierge.  This  mode  the  accused  followed,  and  to  her 
advantage.  She  had  the  good  taste  merely  to  indicate 
widowhood  in  her  head-gear.  The  bonnet  rose  like  a 
diadem  above  the  forehead,  allowing  the  blond  hair  to 
appear.  A  long  veil  in  dull  filmy  gauze  scarfed  the  figure 
in  light  folds,  no  heavier  to  the  eye  than  a  film.  The 
whole  arrangement  could  have  been  furnished  by  a  job 
dressmaker  and  a  milliner  for  sixty  or  seventy  francs. 
None  the  less,  it  Was  perfect. 

There  was  something  of  the  Royal  German  type  in 
Mme.  Steinheil  before  her  long  imprisonment  (a  year). 
One  saw  in  her  a  threat  of  falling  cheeks  and  a  double 
chin.  This  has  disappeared,  and  all  is  chastened  and 
refined,  and  as  if  finished  off  with  a  chisel.  When  she 
first  entered  the  court  she  looked  her  age — forty. 
When  she  warmed  up  she  looked  thirty.  When  she 
spoke  at  length  any  one  listening  with  closed  eyes 
might  have  thought  her  under  twenty,  so  silvery,  pure, 
and  melodious  was  her  utterance. 

Opinions  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  begin  to  differ  as 
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to  her  prospects.  A  juge  d’ instruction  who  attended 
one  of  the  teas  that  Mme.  de  Valles  has  been  giving 
daily  to  her  lady  friends  whom  President  Valles  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  trial  believes  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Mme.  de  Valles  assumes  on  her  visiting  icard,  by  the 
way,  the  heraldic  -  distinction  of  vicomtesse.  Her 
husband  is  a  grandson  of  the  last  of  the  Hozier  dynasty 
of  genealogists. 


Every  one  who  gives  smart  dinners  pays  attention 
to  the  wine  list  and  is  careful  to  bring  out  fine 
French  vintages.  All  such  dispensers  of  hospitality 
will  be  glad  of  the  following  hints  on  the  choice  of 
claret,  which  I  have  had  from  the.  owner  of  a  'premier 
(fraud  era  classe  of  the  Medoc  district. 

The  year  is  an  essential  factor  in  estimating  a  grand 
cru.  In  a  very  bad  year  the  produce  of  the  most 
famous  vineyards  shows  up  as  inferior  to  mere  vin 
ordinaire  of  the  same  year,  the  reason  being  that  its 
racy  characteristics  are  absent  and  it  lacks  the  homelier 
qualities  of  common  Medoc.  It  is  a  nonentity.  Con¬ 
noisseurs  will  not  have  at  any  price  a  grand  cm  of  a 
bad  year.  It  is  sold  to  hotels  and  restaurants;  not  to 
first-rate  restaurants,  but  to  seaside  establishments 
where  the  saline  air  makes  people  thirsty  and  the 
palates  undiscerning.  Germany  is  a  good  customer  for 
worthless  years,  taking  the  branded  corks  for  an  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  a  grace  that  is  lacking,  Un¬ 
less,  then,  you  possess  definite  information  about  the 
good  and  bad  vintage  years,  it  is  safer  not  to  order  a 
grand  cru  at  an  hotel,  except  you  know  the  character  of 
the  house  and  can  trust  in  the  head  waiter’s  advice. 
Here  is  a  synopsis  of  recent  years  :  — 

1895,  1896.— Excellent  years. 

1897. — Bad. 

1898. — 'Scanty  produce,  but  first-rate. 

1899.  — A  good  marketable  year. 

1900. — Good. 

1901.  ’02,  ’05, — 'All  equally  poor  in  quality. 

1904.  — Safo  to  lock  up  as  an  investment. 

1905.  — (Middling. 

1906.  — Beware !  This  season’s  grape  held  a  great  deal  of  sugar. 
The  summer  was  hot.  The  chaix  where  wine  wa*s  scientifically 
made  .produced  faultless  vintages.  The  others  (50  per  cent.: 
of  the  whole,  where  the  old  unscientific,  ways  are  followed) 
found  that  their  wines  fermented  imperfectly.  I  need  not 
explain  that  a  chaix  is  a  vault  where  wine  is  made  and  kept. 

1907.  1908.— Middling. 

1909. — So  so. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Chateau  Margaux;  It  is 
one  of  the  small  number  of  grands  crus  classes,  rare 
and  privileged  vintages  which  the  consensus  of  cen¬ 
turies  has  pronounced  to  rank  first  among  the  best 
Bordeaux  wines.  The  only  other  premiers  grands  crus 
classes,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  Chateau  Larose, 
Chateau  Lafitte,  Chateau  Haut-Brion,  and — a  white 
wine — Chateau  Yquem. 

Well,  see  the  influence  of  a  bad  year  on  prices  :  In 

1902.  buyers  who  could  afford  to  take  1,000  cases  of 
Chateau  Margaux  in  one  order  were  able  to  get  it  at 
the  rate  of  threepence  a  bottle — the  price  of  beer. 
“  Parece  mentira— it  seems  a  lie,”  as  the  Spaniards  say  ; 
but  the  figure  was  officially  recorded,  says  my  infor¬ 
mant,  by  the  sworn  brokers  of  the  Bordeaux  Magasins 
Generaux  at  a  public  sale.  For  the  fun  of  the  thing 
he  bought  a  case  at  sixpence  a  bottle.  This  wine  was 
labelled,  branded,  and  everything,  and  out-and-out 
genuine.  In  the  same  manner,  the  son  of  a  duke  may 
bo  a  degenerate,  and  yet  his  noble  lineage  may  be  quite 


legitimate.  In  1903,  Cos  d’Estournel  sold  at  100  fr, 
the  barrel  of  300  bottles.  In  a  good  year  it  is  worth, 
at  first  hand,  200  fr.  or  250  fr.,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  public  through  two  or  three  middlemen  it 
may  be  worth  900  fr.  or  1,000  fr. 

The  wines  of  bad  years  are  called  in  the  Bordeaux 
slang  “  m/zofa.”  Hotels  throughout  Europe  buy  them 
cheap,  for  undiscriminating  customers.  The  price  of. 
these  “  bargains”  varies,  naturally.  It  might  be,  say, 
one  franc  a  bottle,  The  hotel  will  probably  sell  it  at 
anything  between  5  fr.  and  10  fr.  a  bottle,  but  customers 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  label  and  the  branded 
cork.  The  wine  is  genuine  enough,  only  it  is  bad — ia 
fallen  angel. 

Very  many  of  the  big  hotels  have  really  no  cellar  to 
speak  of,  and  it  is  but  seldom  they  really  have  in  stock 
all  the  wines,  on  their  list.  The  telephone  has  freed, 
them  from  this  necessity.  Should  a  customer  order 
some  out-of-the-way  wine  on  the  carte  des  vins,  file  land¬ 
lord  simply  rings  up  the  nearest,  wine  merchant  and 
asks  him  to  send  round  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  sorb 
required.  The  public  have  no  palates.  Not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  mention  the  year 
on  their  grand  cru  labels.  Yet  this  is  a  more  important 
pi,ece  of  information  than  even  the  name  of  the  chateau. 
The  recent  law  on  labels — an  amendment  to  the  Pure 
Food  Act — ought  to  have  made  it  compulsory  to 
mention  the  year  on  bottled  clarets,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  finer  vintages.  As  it  is,  the  public  are 
fooled  without  being  “taken  in.” 

My  friend  told  me  that  the  label  and  branded  cork, 
etampe  au-  chateau,  were  not  always  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  One  day  he  went  to  solicit  an  order  of  a  great 
provision  dealer.  He  was  received  not  by  the  head  of 
the  firm,  but  by  the  manager,  or  possibly  the  deputy 
manager.  This  intelligent  man  of  business  said  to 
him:  “You  can  book  for  us  an  order  for  25,000  labels, 
caps  and  branded  corks,  and  ...  no  wine..  You  may 
charge  us  one  franc  for  every  label.”  The  year  in 
which  this  conversation  took  place  happened  to  be  a 
very  bad  year.  The  grocer  would  have  placed  the 
labels — so  my  friend  conjectures — on  bottles  filled  with 
good  Bordeaux  ordinaire,  and  the  consumers  would 
have  probably  got  something  really  better  than  what 
they  asked  for,  though  at  an  extortionate  price.  This 
sort  of  business  is  not,  however,  in  my  friend’s  line, 
and  lie  declined  the  offer  peremptorily.  I  am  only 
sorry  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  provision  dealer. 

Do  you  believe  there  is.  much  difference  between  a 
grande  and  a  petite  amoureuse — ’between  a  Mary  Stuart 
or  a  Marie  Antoinette  and  a  Mimi  Pinson?  I  do  not, 
save  perhaps  in  the  crowns  these  Queens  wore  and 
the  glamour  in  which  they  invest  them  in  the  eyes  ; 
of  people  in  many  respects  still  semi-barbarous.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  now  goes  about  in  Paris  with 
Baroness  Vaughan.  He  took  her  to  a  private  view  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  but  in  the  early  fore¬ 
noon,  and  after  having  expressed  a  desire  for  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  publicity  and  of  all  official  ceremony.  She  is, 
it  appears,  fond  of  flowers,  and  is  setting  herself  up 
with  greenhouses  at  her  chateau  near  Meru.  An 
exhibitor,  observing  her  air  of  importance  and  the 
obeisance  paid  her  by  the  King’s  attendants,  asked" 
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•who  she  was,  and,  on  learning,  said  “  Elle  doit  avoir 
le  sac  joliment  bien  garni,”  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  present  her  the  sheaf  of  cut  flowers  prepared  for 
Mme,  Fallieres,  there  being  time  to  prepare  another 
before  that  lady  arrived  a  few  hours  later  with  the 
President.  Baroness  Vaughan  received  the  offering  in 
the  most  approved  Royal  fashion,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  smiles,  of  admiration,  of  common-place  ques¬ 
tions,  and  a  blending  of  gracious  satisfaction  with 
dignity.  The  sheaf  was  not  too  large  to  be  carried  for 
a  short  time  as  a  bouquet,  and  was  then  handed  to  a 
person  in  the  following.  It  was  thought  that  she  looked 
masterful,  though  physically  maternal.  The  fruits  of 
all  those  sales  of  the  personal  goods  and  chattels  ' of  the 
late  King  of  the  Belgians  will  go  to  her  and  her  off¬ 
spring.  They  have  been  sold,  for  the  most  part,  to 
American  dealers,  with  Royal  certificates  in  proof  of 
their  authenticity — i.e.,  of  their  having  belonged  to 
collections  of  the  First  Leopold.  As  the  greater  part 
of  them  belong  to  a  dead-and-alive  period  of  French, 
Belgian,  and  British  art,  few  things,  though  they 
fetched  enormous  prices  of  American  and  other 
vendors  of  curios  and  objets  d’ait,  had  much  intrinsic 
worth,  I  am  assured.  But  they  answered  to  the 
vulgar  fetishism  of  those  Americans  who  have  shelved 
Washington  to  hook  on  to  the  decaves  of  European 
aristocracies. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 

— — ©«>#—— » 

CHARLES  IX. 

SCATTER  them,  scatter  them,  ere  the  Death 
eomfcth !  They  are  like  black  crows  seeking 
carrion,  and  where  they  watch  some  soul  is  doomed  to 
hell.  From  afar  they  spy  their  prey,  and  on  the  roof 
they  gather,  waiting  till  it  fall.” 

These  words  of  a  fanatic  priest,  denouncing  the 
Huguenots,  were  for  ever  in  the  King’s  brain  from  the 
moment  of  the  rising  of  the  dark  bird.  They  had  rung 
in  its  haunted  corridors  before,  had  he  known  it ;  but 
it  was  the  rising  of  the  bird  which  had  doomed  it  to 
be  eternally  possessed  by  them.  It  had  happened  in 
this  way  : 

With  the  first  weak  breaking  of  dawn  three  pallid, 
guilty  figures  came  stealing  into  a  little  chamber  of  the 
Louvre  which  overlooked  the  basse-cour  notched  into 
that  angle  of  the  palace  which  faced  towards  St. 
Germain  l’Auxerrois.  They  were  the  King,  his  mother, 
and  his  brother  the  Due  d’Anjou.  An  unnatural  quiet 
brooded  over  the  city.  It  suggested  the  paralysed 
horror  of  a  sleeper  awakened  to  sudden  consciousness 
of  some  ghastly  presence  in  his  room.  They  stood  in 
a  little  quaking  group,  peering  from  the  window  upon 
the  courtyard  and  the  Quay  of  the  Louvre,  both,  in 
seeming,  dark  and  empty,  and,  in  seeming,  uncannily 
close  beneath.  What  if  some  tigerish  bound  were  to 
clear  that  interval,  and  they,  the  gloating  Csesars  of  the 
arena,  be  made  the  sport  of  their  own  blood-lust?  The 
King’s  hand  twitched  on  the  musquetoon  he  carried. 

The  river — a  livid  tongue — lapped  up  the  blackness; 
the  wind  fell  all  in  a  moment  like  a  shot  bird,  and, 
rustling  its  wings  a  little  on  the  pavement,  died  and 
gave  place  to  silence  utter  and  profound. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  a  pistol  rattled  out.  It 
was  followed  by  the  bells.  At  first  it  was  only  the 
tocsin  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  the  shattering  boom 
of  the  great  bronze  dome  shouting  death  from  its  tower. 
But  soon  other  bells  took  up  the  tale,  the  signal  leaping 
on  from  height  to  height  as  warning  beacons  were  fired, 
and  in  the  same  breath  the  streets  were  full  of  arnled 
men.  They  seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground,  like 


the  dragon-men  of  Thebes,  and  to  fall  as  instantly  to 
slaughter  and  destruction.  Every  second  they  gathered, 
and  roaring  and  sweeping  on,  crashed  in  the  last 
defences  of  sleep  and  woke  the  city  to  pandemonium. 

And  then  came  the  King’s  madness. 

He  had  fought  against  it  to  the  end.  Even  in  the 
little  ghostly  chamber  his  soul  had  risen,  in  a  final 
revolt  of  sanity,  against  the  merciless  policy  which  had 
set  itself  deliberately  to  undermine  liis  reason.  But 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  escape.  His  hand,  with  the 
dagger  in  it,  had  been  held  from  first  to  last  by  his 
mother,  Catherine,  as  mothers  of  a  human  mould  direct 
the  little  stumbling  hands  of  their  children  in  forming 
letters  with  a  pen ;  and  not  to  him  was  due  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  characters  which  that  bloody  stylus  had 
written  upon  the  wall.  His  old  nurse,  indeed,  whom 
next  to  Marie  Touchet  and  her  child  he  most  dearly 
loved,  was  a  staunch  Huguenot.  And  he  kept  the  wit 
to  save  her;  but  he  could,  not  save  the  good  Admiral 
Coligny  whom  he  honoured.  His  mother  had  her  way 
with  him  at  last,  and  was  herself  panic-struck  by  the 
fury  of  the  blaae  she  had  fuelled. 

Having  once  tasted  blood,  he  cried  for  it — for  more 
and  more  until  the  gutters  choked.  He  insulted  the 
fallen  who  appealed  to  him  for  mercy;  decoyed  the 
partisans  of  Conde  and  Navarre  into  his  toils  with 
cunning  messages,  and  chuckled  to  see  them  butchered 
in  the  court  below.  The  roar,  the  rushing  tumult  of  the 
quays,  the  yells  of  the  pursuers,  the  screams  of  agony 
of  the  smitten,  the  bells  and  the  guns,  all  danced  in 
his  mad  veins  and  wrought  him  to  frenzy.  He  out- 
screamed  the  victims ;  he  fired  at  the  corpses  floating 
in  the  river ;  lie  laughed  and  stared  alternately. 

Once,  early  in  the  business,  a  boatful  of  Huguenots, 
coming  across  the  water  from  the  opposite  faubourg, 
was  emptied  out  in  a  twinkling,  and  its  human  load 
dragged  for  slaughter  across  the  stones.  They  had 
believed  it  all  an  affair  of  the  Guises,  and  had  come 
to  beg  protection  of  the  King.  A  King  of  shreds  and 
patches!  He  cursed  their  monstrous  credulity;  he 
pointed  his  piece  and  shot  straight  into  the  breast  of 
the  tallest  fool  of  them  all,  who  had  fallen  on  his  back 
on  the  stones  immediately  below.  With  the  sound  of 
his  shot  a  great  black  bird  rose  straight  from  out  the 
dead  man,  and  flapping  upwards  with  solemn  wings, 
disappeared  over  the  roof  of  the  Louvre.  The  King 
threw  down  his  musquetoon,  and  stood  staring. 

They  said  it  was  a  raven,  its  master’s  constant  com¬ 
panion,  his  pet,  his  mascot,  wThich  he  seldom  let  from 
his  bosom  when  he  went  abroad.  The  King  did  not 
contradict  them ;  the  mortal  distress  in  him  even  found 
some  solace  in  the  fable.  But  in  his  deep  heart  he  knew 
that  the  apparition  had  been  none  other  than  the  black 
soul  of  the  Huguenot,  and  that  it  had  flown  to  settle 
on  the  roof,  to  watch  for  the  passing  of  another  soul, 
his  own,  already  doomed  by  it  to  hell.  “  Ere  the  Death 
cometh !”  From  that  moment,  as  he  believed,  he  was 
marked  down  ;  and  the  thought  of  how  he  might  elude 
the  bird  on  the  roof  never  left  him. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  suite,  some  few  days  after  the 
massacre,  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace,  when  a  sudden 
uproar  overhead  startled  them  all.  It  was  evening,  but 
the  tapers  were  not  yet  lit.  The  sound  was  hideous — 
a  sound  as  of  a  multitude  of  lost  spirits  screaming  and 
blaspheming  in  the  upper  air.  It  was  the  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew  all  over  again,  the  pent-up  terrors  of  it 
broken  loose  and  re-enacted.  Even  in  their  graves,  it 
seemed,  the  ghosts  could  not  be  held  down,  but  had 
burst  their  bloody  cerements  and  risen  in  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  agony  of  memory.  Rising,  as  they  looked  at 
one  another  with  grey  faces ;  the  King  and  liis  suite 
one  and  all  sought  the  open  air. 

What  was  it?  A  black  cloud  of  crows,  no  more;  a 
flock  in  constant  motion,  circling,  settling,  and  re¬ 
settling — calling  for  a  second  glut  of  victims.  They 
had  learned  to  imitate  the  voices  of  the  massacre, 
screeching,  sobbing,  praying — a  horrible  thing  !  They 
were  the  souls  of  the  murdered,  ministers  oi  hell,  come 
to  await  their  turn  on  the  roof. 

The  King  said  no  word,  but  that  same  night,  after- 
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lie  had  slept  a  little  from  exhaustion,  he  rose  suddenly 
in  a  horror  too  greH  for  speech,  and  sat  staring  and 
listening.  Ilis  good  old  nurse  hurried  to  him;  he 
whispered  to  her.  Did  she  not  hear  it?  Those  haunted 
'chambers  of  his  brain  were  full  of  wild  trampings,  and 
execrations,  and  the  hubbub  of  a  mad  conflict.  He 
declared  there  was  a  riot  in  the  town ;  that  he  would 
have  his  guard  despatched  to  end  it;  that  he  wanted 
no  more  murder.  They  returned  in  a  little  to  say  that 
the  whole  city  slept  peaceful  in  the  moonlight,  though 
it  was  true  that  the  air  was  curiously  agitated,  as  by 
the  hot  vapour  above  an  oven.  He  dismissed  them, 
and  dropped  his  weary  head  upon  his  nurse’s  bosom. 
He  was  her  child  again,  her  nursling,  her  little 
frightened  dreamer  waking  in  the  dark. 

“  They  shall  not  touch  thee,  Chariot,”  she  whispered. 

*  Thou  didst  not-  mean  it,  thou.” 

For  seven  nights  was  this  repeated,  the  noises,  the 
horror,  the  collapse;  and  then  the  crows  departed. 
Like  a  black  cloud,  they  gathered  in  a  moment,  and 
drifted  away  northwards  to  wait  for  the  coining  of  the 
Armada. 

“Are  they  all  gone?”  asked  the  pallid  King.  He 
would  trust  to  nobody  but  his  nurse.  She  went  out 
and  looked  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  returned. 

“  All  but  one,’  she  said ;  ‘‘and  he  is  hurt  belike,  and 
will  not  last  out  the  night.” 

That  is  the  one,”  he  answered,  “and  he  will  last 
out  the  night  of  my  life.  O,  nurse !  he  waiteth  for  my 
soul,  and  so  he  marketh  its  passage  hence ;  he  will 
seize  it,  and  I  am  damned  for  ever.” 

dhat,  then,  shall  he  never  do,  Chariot,”  she 
exclaimed ;  for  I  will  have  him  shot  here  and  now.” 

The  King  shook  his  head;  and,  indeed,  he  expressed 
what  he  knew.  The  crow  was  never  shot ;  the  bird 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  but  all  of  a  sudden  one 
day  it  was  gone. 

To  say  that  he  breathed  again  would  imply  but  a 
qualified  respite,  inasmuch  as  his  every  breath  was  a 
pain  to  him.  Through  all  that  autumn  and  through 
all  the  ensuing  year  he  was  a  dying  man,  and  in  the 
May  that  followed  he  lay  down  on  his  bed  for  the  last 
time.  At  the  end  he  spoke  little  but  with  the  shapes 
that  haunted  him.  He  lay  on  his  couch,  wrapped  in  a 
robe  that,  for  all  its  lightness,  it  hurt  his  chest  to  lift. 
He  suffered  intolerably,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
His  faithful  little  wife,  whose  love  he  had  neglected, 
came  and  sat  by  his  side,  silent,  with  large  haunted 
eyes,  and  prayed  for  him,  and  wept  secretly,  and  blew 
her  little  red  nose  softly  to  explain  her  need  for  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  And  Marie  Touchet  came  with  their  child 
and  wondered  how,  at  the  last,  the  wreck  of  sweet 
royalty  differed  so  little  from  all  other  human  wrecks. 
He  made  his  peace  with  these,  but  he  could  not  with 
himself.  .  The  vision  of  the  crow  was  eternally  in  his 
mind ,  his  atom  of  trust  in  the  strong  faith  of  his  nurse 
was  his  solitary  grain  of  comfort  in  a  world  of  terrors. 
He  floated  in  crimson  streams  and  rose  choking  from 
them,  foul  and  horrible.  “  Ah,  nurse  !  ”  he  sighed  per¬ 
petually,  “what  blood  and  what  murders!  ” 

She  was  always  ready  with  the  faith,  with  the 
triumphant  word  that  touched  like  a  healing  judgment : 

“  Tet  them  that  called  the  feast  answer  for  the 
reckoning.” 

And  so  the  hours  crept  on  to  the  end. 

One  day,  as  she  watched  alone  beside  him,  he  fell 
asleep.  He  had  made  his  testament  that  morning,  bad 
committed  the  sore  destinies  of  his  kingdom  to  his 
mother,  and  his  brother  of  Navarre,  and,  exhausted 
with  the  effort,  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillow,  breathing 
out  the  last  ivords  he  was  ever  to  utter  on  earth  : _ - 

“  I  thank  my  God  that  I  leave  no  male  child  behind 
m©  to  wear  my  crown !  ” 

It  was  as  still  as  death.  The  sunshine  came  through 
the  open  window  and  threw  a  patch  of  light  on  the 
floor.  As  the  tired  nurse  sat  watching  this,  half  hypno¬ 
tised  by  the  glow,  of  a  sudden  she  saw  it  blotted  by 
a  soft  shadow.  She  raised  her  eyes  quickly,  and  there 


on  the  window-sill,  black  and  motionless,  was  perched 
a  great  crow. 

She  did  not  even  start,  but  she  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  King’s  face.  The  sign  of  the  awful  change 
was  overspreading  it;  the  rfostrils  pulsed,  the  fingers 
below  picked  feebly  at  the  silken  robe.  In  a  few 
moments,  she  saw,  he  would  be  gone.  She  rose  quickly, 
and  moved  across  to  the  window.  The  dark  bird  never 
stirred.  There  seemed  a  deep,  unearthly  movement  in 
the  sleek  glooms  of  his  eyes,  and  that  was  all.  He  was 
absorbed  in  watching,  but  not  her.  She  flung  out  her 
hands,  and  caught  him  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

“Chariot!”  she  cried,  “my  babe!  Die  while  I  hold 
him !  ” 

There  was  a  rustle  behind  her,  a  sudden  cry,  a 
drumming  as  of  feet  running,  speeding  from  the  earth 
and  lire,  and  then  all  fell  silent.  But  not  the  bird.  He 
leapt  and  battled  in  her  hands.  His  beak  was  an  inky 
dagger,  his  talons  rakes  of  steel.  His  screams  seared 
her  heart — they  seemed  uttered  in  it ;  his  pinions  beat 
on  her  brain.  But  she  held  on,  driving  in  her  nails,  her 
teeth  set  and  her  resolution.  She  felt  the  blood  pouring 
down  her  wrists,  and  she  cared  no  whit,  so  long  as  she 
could  keep  the  horror  from  pursuing  her  nursling.  And 
presently  the  struggles  slackened,  and  she  felt  cue  bird 
die  in  her  hands. 

Holding  it  thus  away  from  her,  she  went-  to  the 
window  and  flung  it  forth.  It  dropped  without  a  sound, 
like  a  shadow  that  had  suddenly  been  blown  from  her 
brain.  She  looked  at  her  hands — they  were  unhurt;  at 
the  King — he  lay  with  a  smile  on  his  dead  lips. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN, 

- *o* - 

WHEN  cash  meets  credit,  dear  Lady  Betty,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war;  the  cash  magnates  in 
England  are  the  American,  alien,  manufacturing,  and 
other  “  millionaires,”  and  these,  in  continuously  increas5- 
ing  numbers,  are  spending  money  lavishly  to  attain  posi¬ 
tion  and  power.  The  credit  class  has  to  compete  with 
them  to  retain  position  and  power,  and  the  debts 
incurred  in  consequence  have  generally  to  be  paid  by 
'the  sale  of  estates,  property,  and  .treasures.  It  is  not 
principally  agricultural  depression,  but  millionaire 
“  aggression,”  that  is  causing  the  ruin  of  the  credit  class 
in  this  country. 

****** 

The  higher  education  of  the  legs  is  an  especially 
important  matter  to  the  English;  it  is  probable  that 
sport  will  soon  be  the  chief  source  of  wealth  here.  “To 
kill  or  kick  something  properly,  you  must  go  to 
England,”  recently  said  a  foreign  millionaire.  °It  is 
not  altogether  imaginative  to  suppose  that  fifty  years 
hence  the  British  Isles  will  be  parcelled  out  into' deer 
forests,  grouse  moors,  game  preserves,  golf  links,  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket  grounds,  polo  clubs,  and  racecourses; 
two-thirds  of  the  land  are  already  mostly  devoted  to 
those  purposes,  and,  unconsciously,  many  able-bodied 
Englishmen  are  training  to  be  keepers,  beaters,  caddies; 
jockeys,  stablemen,  prize-fighters,  professional  players, 
or  chauffeurs. 

It  is  especially  wise  of  the  authorities  at  our  “  best  ” 
public  schools  to  attend  particularly  to  the  development 
of  the  legs.  The  brains  of  the  “  upper  class  ”  in  England 
have  not  unfrequently  been  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  a  livelihood  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

•X*  •&.  -K*  "X*  -Jf  # 

“Capital  is  leaving  the  country”;  brains  are  leaving 
the  country.  The  most  educated,  enterprising,  and 
independent  mechanics  and  labourers  are  leaving  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  “enclosed”  system  interferes  with  pro¬ 
gress  and  social  development,  for  the  Colonies  and 
United  States,  in  which  opportunities  are  more  evenly 
distributed.  “  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,”  “  Private,” 
“No  thoroughfare,”  “Members  only,”  are  announce¬ 
ments  that  occur  here,  nob  merely  at  every  step,  but, 
figuratively,  wherever  social  or  other  improvement  is 
attempted. 
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The  processes  through  which  a  millionaire  passes  in 
his  transformation  from  obscurity  to  social  prominence 
are  practically  illustrated  at  the  exhibition  which  is 
being  held  this  week  in  London.  Though  the  exhibition 
is  intended  mainly  for  those  concerned  with  “  society,” 
it  is  not  without  attraction  for  the  general  British 
public. 

The  processes  are  very  numerous  and  delicate,  for 
the  manufacture  of  “  fashionable  ”  men  and  women  of 
the  millionaire  type  is  a  highly  specialised  business,  and 
under  modern  conditions  is  carried  on  mostly  by  dukes, 
duchesses,  and  pauper  peers,  who  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  particular  operations.  The  millionaires  come 
from  many  other  countries  besides  our  own ;  indeed, 
there  are  fashions  in  this  as  there  are  in  ordinary  com¬ 
modities — the  American,  South  African,  and  alien 
millionaires  appear  to  be  more  popular  than  those  of 
all-British  attraction. 

Ordinary  visitors  to  the  Fair  will  find  it  fascinating 
to  watch  the  obscure  millionaire  gradually  taking  social 
shape  as  he  passes  from  one  pauper  peeress  to  another, 
for  it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  that 
the  dukes,  duchesses,  peers,  and  peeresses  are  shown 
at  their  tasks  in  the'  various  departments. 

****** 
National  Union  of  Unmarried  Women. 

The  Council  of  The  National  Union  of  Unmarried 
Women  met  on  Monday.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in 
favour  of  promoting  the  systematic  emigration  of  un¬ 
married  women  over  the  age  of  fifty  from  the  over¬ 
crowded  matrimonial  markets  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
wider  opportunities  of  the  British  Colonies,  .and  to  take 
care  that  such  emigrants  shall  bo  protected  during  the 
journey. 

The  President  declared  that  the  best  way  of  interest¬ 
ing  the  Colonies  in  the  Empire  was  to  induce  the  rich 
and  ruling  men  in  the  Colonies  to  marry  women  from 
the  Mother  Country.  ( Loud  cheers.)  She  wondered 
sometimes  whether  we  ought  to  have  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  Empire  when  so  many  titled  men  married  Ameri¬ 
can  heiresses.  (V ociferous  and  prolonged  cheering.) 
One  would  think  even  a  peer  would  know  that  the 
first  duty  to  his  country  was  to  marry  a  fellow-country¬ 
woman.” 

It  was  stated  that  arrangements  were  being  made 
to  bring  over  a  hundred  rich  American  bachelors  and 
widowers  so  that  they  might  see  something  of  the  un¬ 
married  women  of  England.  The  announcement  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMABUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OXFORD  AND  LABOUR  COLLEGES. 

Sir,— Your  issue  of  the  3rd  comments  adversely 
on  the  policy  of  St.  John’s  College,  in  protecting  quiet 
tenants  in  its  Norham  Manor  from  annojmnce  by  the 
recent  settlement  of  Social  Democrats.  It  further 
insinuates  that  this  action  has  been  prompted  by  the 
Senior  Tutor  of  St.  John’s,  one  of  the  committee  of 
Ruskin  College,  which  lately  dismissed  the  head  of  the 
new  establishment.  Mr.  Ball  may  be  described,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and,  I  trust,  without  offence,  as 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Oxford  Congregation  de  propa¬ 
ganda  fide  Fabiana.  You  cannot,  therefore,  suspect  me 
of  any  undue  sympathy  with  him,  after  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  thorough-going  Tory.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  make  the  confident  assertion,  that  Mr.  Ball  was  not 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  notice  to  quit;  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  he  has  even  concurred. 

If  there  has  been  wanton  vindictiveness  on  either 
side,  Mr.  Hire!  is  much  more  open  to  suspicion  than  Mr. 
Ball.  Why  did  the  former  bring  his  pupils  into  a 
part  of  Oxford  peopled  almost  entirely  by  college  dons, 


or  their  relatives  and  friends?  It  was  at  least  a  bit  of 
bravado.  The  Ruskin  Collego  rebels  have  ostenta¬ 
tiously  disclaimed  all  desire  for  any  association  with  the 
University,  and  would  be  much  more  at  home  in  some 
street  conveniently  near  the  Railway  Station:  not  to 
mention  Cardiff  or  Birmingham.  They  must  have  known 
that  their  advent  would  be  a  cause  of  annoyance  and 
apprehension ;  and  some  have  already  made  themselves 
a  nuisance — chiefly  by  nocturnal  noises.  Their  habita¬ 
tion  is  not  far  from  two  of  the  new  Colleges  for  ladies ; 
and  next  door  is  an  old  private  school,  attended  by 
many  of  the  young  children  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Their  intrusion  seriously  impairs  the  amenity  of  the 
houses  in  Bradmore-road  and  several  adjoining  streets, 
and  consequently  the  letting  value.  St,  John’s  College 
is  only  doing  its  duty  to  its  leaseholders  and  other  resi¬ 
dents  on  the  estate. 

Sympathy  is  wasted  on  Mr.  Hird,  his  pupils,  and  his 
financiers — the  Mining  Unions  of  South  Wales,  and  the 
rich  Yankee  philosopher  who  runs  the  West  London 
Ethical  Society.  Mr.  Hird  was  dismissed  for  syste¬ 
matic  insubordination,  by  a  Committee  of  fellow-Radi- 
cals,  with  the  approval  of  nearly  all  the  affiliated  trade- 
unions.  He  might  have  been  dismissed  without  notice, 
but  he  wTas  favoured  with  a  pension  of  £150  a  year  :  not 
bad  for  a  bachelor  preacher  of  equality  and  the  simple 
life.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  did  nothing  to  discourage 
the  strike  led  by  his  own  most  ardent  supporter.  Yet 
many  of  the  strikers  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Oxford 
Times,  explaining  that  they  had  been  coerced  by  threats 
of  being  “  torn  limb  from  limb.” 

As  for  the  immediate  leaseholders  of  the  two  houses, 
■we  are  absolved  from  feeling  any  pity  for  any  loss  they 
may  sustain,  by  their  want  of  consideration  for  their 
neighbours.  We  are  all  grateful  to  the  College  for  its  in¬ 
tervention,  and  shall  all  be  delighted  when  Mr.  Hird  and 
his  budding  Graysons  go  to  some  proper  place — at  least 
as  far  as  Jericho. — Yours  faithfully, 

Oxford,  November  7.  Norham  Manor. 


/  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  reply  of  your  anonymous  corre¬ 
spondent  to  my  last  letter,  and  as  there  is  no  possible 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  continuing  a  discussion, 
which  could  tend  to  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  personal 
testimony,  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  and  then  to  withdraw. 

Your  correspondent  on  his  own  showing  stands  self- 
condemned.  He  admits  that  he  wrote  the  letters  I 
quoted,  he  could  not  possibly  deny  it,  as  they  are  in 
my  possession.  He  has  not  attempted  to  explain  how 
he  justifies  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  the  person  of 
whom  a  little  time  since  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
deepest  gratitude.  “  I  shall  always  remain  grateful 
for  all  your  untiring  kindness  to  us  in  our  great 
trouble,”  he  wrote,  on  January  21,  1908.  In  October, 
1909,  he  was  inspiring  a  gratuitous  attack  on  this  very 
person  in  your  columns.  The  length  of  his  “  always  ” 
is  twenty-one  months.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  more? 

A  great  deal  of  your  correspondent’s  letter  is  taken 
up  with  statements  which  resolve  themselves  into  ques¬ 
tions  of  personal  accuracy.  I  have  given,  in  your 
columns,  the  account  of  the  Christian  Scientists 
employed  in  the  case.  It  is  a  perfectly  straightforward 
account,  and  there  is  nothing  to  retract.  There  are, 
however,  two  points  to  which  I  may  he  permitted  to 
allude. 

1.  The  question  of  the  bed  sore. 

The  Christian  Science  nurse  employed  was  a  perfectly 
efficient  nurse,  trained  in  two  hospitals.  When  she 
took  the  case  over  the  bed  sore  was  there.  She  used 
the  ointment  she  found  being  used:  and  nothing  else, 
and  the  sore  wras  practically  healed  at  the  time  of  the 
decease. 

2.  After  expressing  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  nurse. 


Scrubg  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many 
injurious  imitations  of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia,  that  are  being 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubb  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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and  the  practitioner  for  their  labours,  accusations  of 
the  meanest  description  are  brought  against  them  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  and  these,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
been  repeated  in  the  latest  version  of  the  attack.  May 
I,  therefore,  repeat  that  the  nurse  was  paid  the  usual 
fees  of  two  guineas  a  week,  and  that  the  practitioner 
was  not  paid  a  guinea  a  week,  but  six  and  a  half 
guineas  for  nine  weeks,  or,  as  I  have  said,  two  shillings 
a  day  for  working  day  and  night,  and  even  sitting  up 
with  the  patient? 

Finally,  may  I  point  out  that  if  I  have  been  forced 
to  give  these  details  it  has  been  in  reply  to  acrimonious 
charges  ?  And  last  of  all,  may  I  add  that  the  Christian 
Science  cause  has  never  anything  to  hide  or  palliate, 
and  that  if,  in  this  discussion,  anonymity  has  been 
preserved  it  has  been  at  the  request  of  those  who 
brought  the  accusations? — Yours  truly, 

Frederick  Dixon. 

23  and  24,  Clun  House,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

November  5,  1909. 


THE  LATE  SENOR.  FERRER. 

Sir, — I  notice  that  in  your  issue  of  October  27  you 
adduce  a  string  of  reasons  deprecatory  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  ‘‘over  the  execution  of  Senor  Ferrer.”  I  hope 
your  sense  of  fair  play  and  your  love  of  truth  (with  a 
small  t)  will  permit  me,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Ferrer’s, 
and  one  fully  acquainted  with  his  ideas  and  his  publica¬ 
tions,  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  and  your  readers 
in  correction  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  you  in  favour 
of  his  execution, 

1.  You  say  he  was  an  anarchist  sans  phrase.  As  I 
have  the  whole  of  the  forty-five  books  issued  by  the 
Escuela  Moderna,  and  the  whole  of  the  reviews 
(monthly  and  weekly)  issued  by  Ferrer  in  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  France,  I  ask  you  to  point  out  a  single 
line  of  his  writings  wherein  he  describes  himself  as 
above.  It  is  useless  to  adduce  the  “  proclamations  ” 
put  in  at  the  recent  court-martial.  Their  authenticity 
is  not  beyond  serious  dispute. 

2.  You  state  that  he  justified  ( a )  not  only  revolution, 
but  (6)  bomb-throwing.  I  ask  for  chapter  and  verse  in 
corroboration  of  this.  I  entirely  dispute  your  implied 
meaning  of  allegation  (a)  and  any  sort  of  foundation 
for  allegation  ( b ). 

3  “He  was  a  man  of  very  little  education.”  Surely 
you  don’t  justify  shooting  a  man  for  this  crime.  If 
you  do,  we  shall  soon  solve  the  population  question. 

4.  Your  suggestion  about  the  “  old  woman  ”  is  rather 
strained.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  fifty  years  of  age. 
and,  in  the  second  place,  you  are  quite  mistaken  in 
supposing  or  hinting  that  any  sexual  or  quasi-marital 
relations  subsisted  between  Ferrer  and  Mile.  Meunier. 

5.  “  He  broke  with  his  wife.”  Here,  again,  you  are 
mistaken.  The  wife  broke  with  him,  attempted  his 
murder,  and  went  off  with  a  Russian  prince.  You,  no 
doubt,  know  that  Spanish  law  does  not  allow  divorce. 

6.  You  state  that  his  schools  were  based  upon  the 
principles  of  anarchy.  All  this  is  so  vague,  and  means 
such  a  variety  of  discordant  things  to  different  people— 
it  means  things,  by  the  way,  which  are  not  necessarily 
“  hangable  ”  offences — that  I  feel  constrained  to  ask 
you  to  descend  to  particulars,  with  appropriate  quota¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  from  his  books  and  from  the 
school  curriculum  (now  before  me,  as  I  write). 

7.  You  state  that  on  his  death  “  he  left  several  hun¬ 

dred  thousand  francs  ”  to  a  lady  whom  you  call  “  his 
affinity.’’  As  I  have  seen  the  will  in  the  original 
Spanish,  and  am  fully  acquainted  with  its  provisions, 
will  you  allow  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  widely  and  wildly  beyond  the  mark? — Your 
obedient  servant,  Wm,  Heaford. 

[While  cheerfully  publishing  the  above  letter,  as 
giving  the  other  side  of  the  case,  I  cannot  undertake 
at  the  present  date  to  enter  into  a,  controversy  over  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  deceased  gentleman. — Ed.] 

Seeger’S  Seegerol,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d. — 
Proprietors,  Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd., Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

- - 

For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  32,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  £1, 100. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £148  15s.  5Jd. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week :  — 


£  s.  d. 

H.R  H  the  Princess 

of  Wales  .  5  0  0 

Friends  at  Cromer  ...  0  5  0 


£  s.  d. 

M.  T . . .  10  0 


Total  to  date...  155  0  5fc 


TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 

Amount  required :  about  £275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £1.66  5s.  Od. 

Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 

£  e.  d. 

M.  T . . .  o  10  0 

Miss  Edith  Schiff .  5  5  0 

Total  to  date . . .  172  0  0 

N.B. — Cards  suitable  for  exhibition  in  clubs,  messes, 
canteens,  and  other  places  where  charity  collections  are 
made  at  Christmas  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  _  ruth  Office,  Carteret-street,  London, 
S.W. 


MAMMON. 


THE  NATIONAL  SHARE  HARPIES. 

HERE  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  I  am  receiving  with 
reference  to  the  bucket-shop  known  as  the 
N ational  Share  Exchange  : - • 

I  wish  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  read  your  article  relative 
to  the  National  Share  Exchange  before  I  sent  them  £6.  I  thought 
that  “Triple  Combination  ”  business  might  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  sent  £6,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  they  simply  wrote 
and  said  it  was  lost.  The  curious  part  was  that  the  day  I  received 
word  that  the  money  was  gone  I  also  received  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  that  he  “regretted”  I  had  not  invested  in  the  stock 
recommended  by  them,  as  I  could  see  by  the  daily  paper  it  had 
turned  out  well ! 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  proper  reply,  and  they  are  still 
sending  me  circulars. 

Perhaps  £6  is  a  cheap  way  of  learning  not  to  speculate,  but 
I  do  feel  sorry  for  other  people  who  perhaps  are  less  able  to 
afford  to  lose  their  money  than  I  am. 

The  Exchange  must  be  'making  a  very  good  thing  out  of  their 
advertisements;  that  notice  in  John  Bull  helped  them. 

Excuse  me  for  troubling  you.  I  know  you  cannot  help  me  in 
any  way. 

We  women  are  very  foolish  in  money  matters  sometimes,  but 
it  does  'seem  rather  a  shame  that  the  National  Share  Exchange 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  deceiving  people. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  victims  of  the  National  Share  Exchange  are 
not  in  a  position  to  bear  their  losses  so  philosophically 
as  this  lady.  The  man  Gaze,  the  proprietor  of  this 
disreputable  business,  is  not  a  Robin  Hood  among 
bucket-shop  banditti.  He  does  not  spare  the  poor. 
The  Exchange  is  ready  to  grab  the  money  of  anybody 
caught  in  its  net,  no  matter  how  humble  their  condition 
in  life,  and  I  have  before  now  given  pathetic  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  swallowed  up  the  slender 
savings  of  men  and  women  of  the  neediest  class. 

The  above  letter  contains  an  allusion  to  the  recent  puff 
of  the  Exchange  in  John  Bull — an  allusion  very  mildly 
worded  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  letters  which 
have  reached  me.  In  its  last  issue  that  paper  puts  to 
me  “  a  simple  query.”  I  am  asked  if  I  can  “  produce 
a  case  of  a  person  who,  having  embarked  upon  a  specu¬ 
lation  through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange,  has  failed 
to  receive  his  profit  if  the  stock  in  which  he  has  specu- 
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lated  has  gone  up?”  The  simple  query  is  a  disin¬ 
genuous  evasion  of  what  are  described  as  my  “  some¬ 
what  violent  attacks  upon  that  institution.”  My  warn¬ 
ings  against  the  Exchange  have  been  based  upon  facts 
precisely  similar  to  those  upon  which  my  contem¬ 
porary  has  itself  denounced  other  bucket-shops  con¬ 
ducted  on  identical  lines.  The  question  is  not  whether 
profits  are  paid  to  customers  whose  claims  cannot  be 
disputed,  but  whether  the  public  are  inveigled  by 
grossly  misleading  pretences  into  losing  their  money. 
The  advertisements,  booklets,  circulars,  etc.,  of  the 
Exchange  are  cunningly  designed  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  its  aim  is  to  make  profits  for  its  customers. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Balfour,  this  is  a  frigid  and 
calculated  lie.  The  interests  of  the  Exchange  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  its  customers.  It  is 
out  of  its  customers’  losses  that  the  Exchange  makes 
its  own  gains,  defrays  its  huge  advertising  and  office 
expenditure,  and  “pays  away”  those  cheques  of  which 
so  much  is  heard.  The  larger  the  sum  thus  “  paid 
away  ”  the  heavier  the  aggregate  losses  of  the  customers 
must  be,  though,  as  a  matteT  of  fact,  many  of  the 
cheques  do  not  represent  “  profits,”  but  merely  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  their  own  money  to  persons 
who  are  lucky  enough  not  to  lose  it  all.  A  great 
deal  of  the  business  is  done  in  1  per  cent,  cover  gambles 
on  the  tape  quotations  of  sharply  fluctuating  securities, 
such  as  American  Railroad  shares.  At  the  best,  such 
a  method  of  gambling  is  a  delusion  and  snare  for  the 
unwary — nobody  with  the  least  experience  of  the  stock 
markets  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it — and  it 
beeomes  doubly  so  when  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  interested  recommendations  of  the  very  parties  who 
stand  ready  to  pocket  the  cover  the  moment  it  runs  off. 

Moreover,  the  Exchange  does  not  appear  to  keep 
even  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  this  one-sided  cover- 
snatching  game.  One  of  the  complaints  I  have  lately 
received  relates  to  a  transaction  in  which  this  bucket- 
shop  coolly  claimed  the  amount  of  the  3  per  cent,  cover 
on  shares  bought  cum  dividend  being  quoted  three 
points  lower  ex-dividend  1  This  was  an  indefensible  piece 
of  sharp  practice,  for  the  customer  ought  to  have  been 
credited  with  the  amount  of  the  dividend  which  was 
automatically  deducted  from  the  quotation.  He  happened 
to  be  aware  of  that  fact,  but,  of  course,  the  majority  ©f 
the  patrons  of  the  Exchange  are  quite  incapable  of 
seeing  whether  the  accounts  rendered  to  them  are  in 
order  or  not.  This  so-called  “  Exchange  ”  is  simply  a 
flat-trap  of  the  most  mischievous  kind,  and  whatever 
approbation  it  may  obtain  in  other  quarters,  the  readers 
of  Truth  will  certainly  be  cautioned  against  it. 

GOLD  FIELDS’  PROSPERITY. 

Although  the  most  optimistic  expectations  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  Gold  Fieldsi’  dividend  for  the 
financial  year  ended  June  last  are  not  fulfilled,  this 
is  not  due  to  insufficient  earnings,  but  to  the  con¬ 
servative  policy  adopted  by  the  directors.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  receipts  for  1908-9  were  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling,  as  compared  with  under  three-quarters 
of  a  million  in  the  preceding  year,  and  there  is  the  satis¬ 
factory  feature  that  management  expenses  were  £10,000 
less.  The  realised  net  profit,  after  deducting  deben¬ 
ture  interest  and  all  outgoings,  shows  a  credit  balance 
of  £1,283,891.  The  Preference  dividend,  taxes,  and 
distribution  of  7s.  per  share  for  the  year  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  and  capital  absorb  some  £780,000,  a 
sum  of  £500,000  is  written  off  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ments  in  crushing  mines,  and  a  balance  of  £71,083  is 
left  to  carry  forward,  as  against  £68,260  twelve  months 
ago.  A  total  return  of  10s.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary 
shares  having  been  looked  for  by  some  people,  the 
directors’  announcement  caused  disappointment 
amongst  the  “bulls”  of  Gold  Fields,  but  the  policy  of 
the  management  is  really  to  be  commended.  There  is 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  to  be  considered,  and 
if  provision  for  a  rainy  day  were  not  made  in  times  of 
exceptional  prosperity,  the  shareholders  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  undertaking  at  heart  would  have  cause 
for  complaint.  The  Gold  Fields  has  had  plenty  of 
experience  of  bad  times  during  the  last  five  years,  large 
sums  having  had  to  be  written  off  for  depreciation  on 


investments,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  directors 
think  it  advisable  to  strengthen  the  company’s  position 
now  that  they  have  a  good  year’s  results  to  deal  with. 
Even  so,  the  dividend  of  7s.  per  share  is  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  declared  on  the  company’s  present 
capital. 

The  present  Gold  Fields’  report  heralds  a  new  depa-r- 
tiue.  It  is  stated,  as  usual,  that  in  addition  to  the 
r  e  all  Seri  profit-,  “the  company’s  share  investments  show, 
on  current  market  prices,  a  further  large  unrealised 
profit,”  but  the  directors  have  nevertheless  decided  to 
make  provision  for  the  gradual  replacement  of  the 
company  s  important  holdings  in  crushing  mines,  which 
come  under  the  category  of  wasting  assets.  (The 
Simmer  and  Jack,  whose  results  and  prospects  are 
reviewed  in  another  column,  is  one  of  these.)  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  policy  they  have  appropriated  £500,000 
out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  past  year.  With  this  addi¬ 
tional  capital  at  their  disposal  they  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  opportunities  of  acquiring  fresh  interests  in 
the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  West  Africa,  and  Siberia,  In 
the  absence  of  a  schedule  of  assets  it  is  not  possible 
1  o  say  exactly  what  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
company  s  investments  shareholders  have  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  this  year  with  the  directors’  assurance  that  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  “  have  not  materially 
affected  the  general  position  or  the  nature  of  the 
investments.” 

As  usual,  fhe  directors’  report  is  accompanied  by 
reports  from  the  company’s  joint  managers  at 
Johannesburg  and  the  superintending  engineer.  From, 
the  market  point  of  view,  chief  importance  as  regards 
these  reports  attaches  to  the  views  therein  expressed 
on  the  labour  question,  particularly  as — to  quote  the 
superintending  engineer — “  the  resources  of  the  industry 
cannot  he  developed  to  their  fullest  extent  unless  a 
greatly  increased  supply  of  cheap  and  efficient  unskilled 
labour  is  available.”  What  are  the  prospects  of  this 
being  obtained  ?  I  am  afraid  the  optimists  will  not  gain 
much  satisfaction  from  the  reports  under  review. 
Although  a  larger  number  of  natives  have  been  recruited 
than  in  the  previous  year,  the  Gold  Fields’  engineer 
states  that  the  mines  of  his  group  have  been  unable  to 
procure  sufficient  natives  to  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  be  goes  on  to  point  out  that  a  mine  suffers  not  only 
during  a  period  of  scarcity,  but  for  many  months 
afterwards.  According  to  this  -authority  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  the  present  unskilled  labour  supply  being 
augmented  by  the-  throwing  open  of  new  districts  for 
lecruiting,  while  the  advent  of  union  between  the 
different  South  African  colonies  may  tend  to  encourage 
a  larger  percentage  of  natives  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  mines.  The  Gold  Fields’  joint  managers,  however, 
remark  that  it  seems  evident  that  with  increasing 
prosperity  in  the  Transvaal  the  demand  for  native 
labour  must  steadily  grow,  “  and  that,  at  all  events  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  supply  will  hardly  expand  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
Chinese  labourers.”  The  labour  shortage  has  already 
affected  the  returns  of  a  good  many  mines,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  directors  of  a 
eoncern  like  the  Gold  Fields,  so  largely  dependent  for 
its  profits  upon  Rand  prosperity,  should  pursue-  a 
conservative  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  depletion  of 
its  cash  resources. 

THE  INDIAN  MIDLAND  ROW. 

A  circular  issued  the  other  day  by  the  directors  of 
the  Indian  Midland  Railway,  setting  forth  the  terms 
of  a  proposed  new  contract  with  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  productive  of  some  powerful  opposition 
on  the  part  of  influential  shareholders,  led  by  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company.  The  existing  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  and  the  railway  expires 
in  1910,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  then  has  the  right 
of  taking  over  the  line  by  paying  out  the  shareholders 
at  par.  As  the  result  -of  negotiations  between  the  two 
parties,  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  contract  for 
another  14^-  years,  the  terms  to  undergo  important 
revision.  The  guaranteed  interest  is  to  be  cut  down, 
from  4  to  3^  per  cent.,  while  a  new  arrangement  is 
made  as  to  the  division  of  the  surplus  profits.  The 
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shareholders  at  present  take  one-fourth  of  the  excess  of 
niet  earnings  over  the  charges,  and  the  proposal  is  to 
allow  them  instead  one-tenth  of  the  excess  of  net  earn¬ 
ings  over  a  fixed  sum  of  £180,000,  and  over  interest 
on  any  capital  expended  after  December  31,  1910. 

Now,  in  order  to  see  how  this  works  out,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  line  for  the  last 
nine  years  give  an  average  of  £294,650,  or  £114,650 
in  excess  of  the  £180,000  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Ordinary  capital  of  the  line  is  £3,000,000, 
of  which  £750,000  held  by  the  Government  will 
not  participate  in  surplus  dividends.  Therefore,  on 
the  average  earnings  mentioned,  the  surplus  dividend 
over  and  above  the  3^  per  cent,  guaranteed  would 
•be  almost  exactly  ^  per  cent.  On  the  existing  basis, 
•the  average  surplus  dividend  for  the  nine  years  has 
been  only  Is.  6d.  Consequently,  while  the  fixed  rate  is 
to  be  cut  down  from  4  to  3^  per  cent.,  the  probable 
increase  in  the  surplus  distribution  should  pretty  well 
make  up  for  the  reductions.  So  far,  then,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  terms  offered,  and  in 
ordinarily  good  times  the  total  return  on  Indian  Mid¬ 
land  stock  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  stock  worth 
par,  if  not  something  more  than  par. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  point  raised 
by  the  objectors  to  the  scheme,  that  is  valid  enough. 
Tinder  the  original  contract  with  the  Government  it 
was  provided  that  the  stock  should  be  paid  off  at  par, 
or  that  the  existing  terms  should  continue.  The 
present  offer  is  not  to  pay  the  stockholders  off  at  par, 
but  to  compel  all  of  them  to  accede  to  the  new  terms 
should  these  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority.  This  seems 
a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  original  agreement, 
and  should  not  therefore  be  allowed  to  pass.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  average  private  trustee  would  find  it 
hard  if  he  were  paid  off  in  cash  to  find  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  is  offered  him  under  the  scheme ;  but  I 
readily  admit  that  this  may  not  be  the  view  of  everyone 
-concerned,  especially  of  large  financial  institutions 
which  are  offered  new  attractive  outlets  for  their  capital 
nearly  every  day,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  opinion  of  individuals  or  of  majorities, 
but  merely  one  of  adherence  to  a  contract.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  amend  the  new  terms 
so  as  to  give  every  stockholder  the  option  to  be  repaid 
in  cash  at  par,  he  will  remove  all  legitimate  ground  for. 
complaint. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  PETROLEUM. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  his  co-directors  of  the  Nigeria 
Investment  Company  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  issue  a 
statement  dealing  -with  the  points  raised  in  the  recent 
articles  in  ‘Truth  regarding  this  concern,  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation. 
When  the  official  statement  which  is  certainly  due  to 
the  shareholders  is  furnished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  contain  an  explanation  of  a  further  question,  in 
reference  to  the  marketing  of  shares  in  the  British 
Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation.  Two  issues  are 
quoted,  the  fully-paid  shares  and  those  on  which  10s. 
per  share  lias  been  called  up.  The  former  are  a  fairly 
free  market  and  are  priced  about  3-16  premium.  The 

partly  paid  are  a  very  limited  market  at  par  to  g 

premium.  That  is  to  say,  the  holders  of  fully-paid 

shares  are  in  a  better  position  than  those  who  have 

partly-paid  shares.  The  question  that  naturally  arises 
is:  Who  were  the  original  holders  of  the  fully-paid 
shares?  My  information  is  that  either  the  Nigeria 
Investment  Company  itself  or  certain  “  insiders  ”  jiut 
in  _  an  application  for  some  20,000  shares  when  the 
British  Colonial  Petroleum  prospectus  was  issued  and, 
receiving  an  allotment,  paid  up  the  amount  in  full! 
A  market  was  made  in  the  fully-paid  shares,  but  I 
believe  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  partly- 
paid  shares,  applied  for  by  members  of  the  public, 
have  been  really  marketable,  and  even  now  a  holder 
of  the  latter  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  price 
compared  with  the  position  of  a  holder  of  the  fully-paid 
scrip.  Apparently  the  thing  for  holders  of  the  partly-paid 
shares  to  do  was  to  pay  up  the  outstanding  calls  so  that 
their  shares  could  rank  with  the  others  as  fully  paid. 
But  those  who  have  fried  to  get  round  the  matter 


ip  this  way  have  not  been  successful,  the  British  Colonial 
Petroleum  Corporation  having,  I  understand,  refused 
to  accept  payment  of  the  calls  tendered  with  the  object 
of  making  the  shares  fully  paid.  That  being  the  case, 
why  did  the  directors  favour  the  Nigeria  Investment 
Company,  or  whoever  was  the  holder  of  the  21,112 
fully-paid  shares  which  have  settled  by  allowing  those 
shares  to  be  paid  up  in  full?  This  block  of  shares 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  fully-paid  British 
Colonial  Petroleum  shares  issued  to  the  Nigeria  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  as  vendor;  the  latter  have  not  yet  been 
granted  a  special  settlement. 


ROUND  THE  MARKETS 

More  Liquidation — The  Troubles  of  the  Rash  Speculator 
— Monetary  Uncertainties — Five  Per  Cent,  a  Dis¬ 
appointing  Gold  Magnet. 

The  past  week  in  the  Stock  Exchange  gave  little  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  “  bull  ”  party,  though  the  “  bears  ”  in  some 
directions  added  to  their  plunder.  From  the  liquida¬ 
tion  which  began  as  soon  as  the  blouse  reassembled  after 
its  first  of  November  holiday,  and  went  on  without 
much  intermission  through  the  week,  it  was  made  plain 
that  speculators  were  still  suffering  from  their  mis¬ 
calculations  over  monetary  prospects.  For  these  mis¬ 
calculations  they  may  be  excused,  seeing  that  not  only 
the  Kaffir  jobber  but  the  usually  well-informed  Consol 
market  and  the  wiseacres  in  Lombard-street  were  taken 
by  surprise.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
have  been  spared  these  recent  failures  had  operators 
not  been  trading  beyond  their  strength.  If  men  will 
go  to  sea  in  crafts  meant  only  for  the  lake,  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if  a  squall  upsets  them.  The 
past  Account  brought  to  light  five  actual  cases  of  default 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  but  the  number  of 
speculators  inside  and  outside  the  House  who  were  badly 
hit  must  have  been  considerably  more.  And  as  wreck¬ 
age  generally  has  to  be  cleared  away  at  a  time  when 
buyers  are  particularly  shy  (the  wreckage,  in  fact, 
largely  helps  to  create  their  shyness),  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  quotations  in  most  markets  last  week 
showed  lack  of  resistance. 

From  being  over-confident  about  monetary  affairs,  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  now  rushed  to  the  other  extreme. 
Up  to  last  Thursday,  a  rumour  was  persistently  circu¬ 
lated  in  Gorgonzola  Hall  that  the  Bank  Rate  would  be 
raised  immediately  to  6  per  cent.  The  fear  proved  pre¬ 
mature,  as  the  best-informed  people  had  all  along 
declared  it  to  be.  But  it  is  as  well  perhaps  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  prepared  for  eventualities.  The 
monetary  position,  as  I  explained  last  week,  is  still  full 
of  uncertainty.  A  5  per  cent.  Bank  Rate,  usually  a 
sufficient  magnet  when  London  wants  gold,  has  up  to 
the  present  lacked  its  usual  potency.  Bar  gold  is  being 
secured  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  other  producing 
countries,  but  the  foreign  exchanges  have  not  yet  been 
screwed  up  to  a  level  that  causes  foreign  coin  to  flow  our 
way.  Not  only  so,  but  5  per  cent,  has  so  far  not 
checked,  but  only  moderated,  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
the  Bank,  both  Brazil  and  Egypt  last  week  accounting 
for  fairly  large  parcels  of  sovereigns.  The  Bank’s 
reserve  has  fallen  a  further  half-million,  the  total  being 
reduced  to  £21,461,000,  which  compares  against 
£25,330,000  a  year  ago.  It  is  therefore  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  directors  of  the  T'hreadneedle 
Street  establishment  will  not  have  to  make  a  further 
advance  to  6  per  cent,  in  their  discount  rate  before 
their  object  of  strengthening  the  bullion  reserves  be 
achieved. 

Further  Rise  in  U.S.  Steels — Amaloamateds  Strong — 
The  Suggested  Restriction  of  Output — B.A.  and 
Pacific  Meeting  —  Further  Capital  Issues  Fore, 
shadowed. 

Yankees  were  again  the  firmest  market,  though  even 
here  business  was  practically  confined  to  one  or  two 
stocks,  the  strength  of  these  being  used  to  stimulate  the 
list  generally.  U.S.  Steels  remained  prime  favourite, 
buying  being  accompanied  by  a  rumour  that  renewed 
efforts  were  being  made  to  get  the  shares  listed  in 
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Paris.  In  view  of  the  powerful  opposition  met  with  by 
the  Morgan  party  when  the  effort  was  made  before,  the 
story  does  not  sound  very  probable,  though  people  in 
clos©  touch  with  the  market  aver  that  French  financiers 
have  been  buying  the  shares.  Amalgamated  Coppers 
were  another  prominent  feature,  their  rise  being  assisted 
by  reiterated  reports  that  a  fresh  combination  was  being 
entered  into  by  the  producers  to  maintain  prices  by 
limiting  outputs.  The  story  may  be  true  or  not,  but  if 
any  further  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  ‘‘regulate” 
the  market  for  copper,  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  a  juggling  with  production,  but 
a  growth  in  consumption  brought  about  by  the  natural 
development  of  trade.  It  is  a  strange  way  of  encourag¬ 
ing  users  of  copper  to  increase  their  orders  for  the 
producers  to  artificially  hoist  the  price.  The  quota¬ 
tion  of  copper  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time,  but  while  it 
will  hinder  consumption  it  will  assuredly  foster  produc¬ 
tion  at  mines  outside  the  “  ring,”  especially  lowT-grade 
propositions,  which  cannot  produce  at  a  profit  when 
copper  is  low,  and  thus  the  ultimate  effect  wall  be  an 
aggravation  of  unhealthy  conditions. 

Lord  St.  Davids  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
meeting  was  quite  up  to  his  usual  form,  the  policy  of 
the  company  being  defended  with  an  eloquence  and  a 
frankness  that  disarmed  his  critics.  I  w'as  glad  to 
hear  that  his  lordship  agrees  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  carriage  of  construction  material  for  the  company’s 
own  purposes  should  not  be  included  in  the  traffic 
returns,  and  that  the  practice  is  to  be  gradually 
abolished.  On  this  point  a  correspondent  addresses 
me  in  regard  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western  Railway, 
whose  financial  position  I  favourably  commented  upon 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He  draws  my  attention  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  chairman  that  nothing  is  now  included 
-n  the  weekly  traffics  of  the  Western  for  carriage  of 
materials  for  new  lines.  The  company  had  been  charg¬ 
ing  (i.e.  crediting  receipts  with)  about  £1,000  per 
week,  but  the  practice  has  been  definitely  discontinued 
since  July  1  last. 

It  is  so  far  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  crops  in  the 
Pacific’s  area,  despite  recent  droughts,  give  indications 
of  a  fair  increase,  the  expected  advance  being  15  per 
cent,  over  last  season,  that  is-  providing  nothing  un¬ 
toward  happens  between  now  and  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  But  the  company  will,  as  I  showed  last  week, 
require  a  very  great  increase  in  its  traffics  if  even  the 
reduced  dividend  is  to  be  maintained  in  respect  of 
1909-10.  Meanwhile  the  company  is  pledged  to  go  on 
adding  liberally  to  its  capital  obligations.  A  sum  of 
£3,350,000  is-  wanted  between  now  and  1911  plus  about 
£750,000  needed  to  provide  for  the  section  of  the 
Andine  Railway  which  the  Pacific  is  practically  forced 
to  acquire  from  the  Argentine  Government. 

The  Railway  Shareholders’  Yoke. 

The  big  burden  imposed  upon  our  railway  companies 
by  the  present  method  of  rating  and  taxation  is  a 
grievance  about  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  of 
late,  especially  since  the  development  of  the  competitive 
electric  tramway.  But  a  letter  recently  appearing  in  a 
railway  journal  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Roxburgh, 
43,  Leinster-gardens,  W.,  contains  some  new  facts  that 
are  well  worth  more  general  notice  than  has  yet  been 
accorded  them.  Mr.  Roxburgh  was  good  enough  to 
send  me  an  advance  proof  of  his  letter  a  month  ago, 
but  space  considerations  have  so  far  prevented  my 
alluding  to  it.  The  subject  of  railway  rates  and  taxes 
is  one  upon  which  Mr.  Roxburgh,  as  a  large  railway 
shareholder,  feels  strongly,  and  he  puts  the  case,  from 
the  shareholders’  point  of  view,  with  forceful  logic.  I 
can  in  this  brief  article  attempt  only  a  summary  of 
the  points  made.  To  begin  with,  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rates  and  taxes  paid  for  1908,  the 
respective  proportions,  worked  out  per  mile  of  line 
open  to  traffic,  were  in  England  £274,  Scotland  £94, 
and  Ireland  £39.  But  if  English  railways  are  unfairly 
rated  as  compared  with  the  railway  systems  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  their  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
assessment  of  their  competitors,  the  tramway  com¬ 
panies,  is  still  greater.  Mr.  Roxburgh  recalls  the  ques¬ 


tion  recently  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
why  one  mile  of  railway  line,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
was  assessed  at  £8,000  and  rated  at  £6,250,  while  in 
the  same  borough  1  mile  chains  of  tramway  line  was 
assessed  at  £1,000  and  rated  at  £500.  Moreover,  the 
abatement  on  the  assessed  value  accorded  to  the  tram¬ 
way  company  appears  to  be  50  per  cent.,  whereas  to 
the  railway  company  only  22  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter,  no  doubt,  is,”  according  to 
Mr.  Roxburgh,  “that  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act, 
1836,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  railways,”  and  in 
support  of  his  contention  he  quotes  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell.  The  letter  proceeds:  — 

A  fantastic  and  artificial  .system,  due  possibly  to  the  astuteness 
of  surveyors  and  obiter  dicta  of  judges,  has  been  built  up.  and1 
assessments  calculated  in  part  upon  the  net  profits  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  occupier  of  the  land  render  the  rates  on  rail¬ 
ways  pro .  tanto  an  income-tax  on  the  shareholders. 

The  principle  of  making  the  net  profits  of  a  trade  conducted/ 
upon  a  plot  of  land  a  factor  in  assessing  the  occupation  rent 
of  that  land,  is,  I  submit,  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
light,  ought  it  not  to  extend  to  every  trading  association  and 
every  individual  trader?  Would  Brunner,  Aloud,  and  Co.,  for 
instance,  whose  dividend  in  some  years  amounts  to  30  per  cent, 
and  in  others  to  35  per  cent.,  offer  objection  to  such  a  mode  of 
assessment  and  rating  their  land  on  which  that  dividend  is  earned? 

Again,  if  what  is  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  be  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  received  by  the  proprietors  as  dividend,  it 
forms  a  very  heavy  income-tax.  Last  year  I  find  the  sum  of  rates 
and  taxes,  including  Railway  Passenger  Duty,  but  exclusive  of 
ordinary  income-tax,  paid  by  the  G.W.R.  Company,  works  out 
at  7s.  3d.  in  respect  of  every  £  earned  and  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  dividend'  amongst  the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  that 
paid  by  the  L.B.  and  S.C.R.  Company  works  out  even  higher 
at  9s.  4d. 

The  advance  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  rates 
and  taxes  on  English  railways  has  been,  according  to 
my  correspondent,  131  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
gross  receipts  of  the  lines  within  the  same  period  was 
only  66  per  cent.,  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  105  per 
cent,  in  working  expenses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  subject  of  railway  rating  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
reconsidered— indeed,  it  woulcl  have  come  legislatively 
to  the  front  long  since  but  for  the  preoccupation  of 
successive  Cabinets  with  other,  and  what  may  be  called1 
more  popular,  measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the- 
apathy,  or,  more  correctly,  the  lack  of  organisation 
amongst  railway  stockholders.  Still,  it  is  only  by 
bringing  up  the  subject  repeatedly  at  railway  meetings 
and  in  the  press  that  a  start  will  be  made  towards 
getting  the  present  anomalous  system  reformed,  and 
Mr.  Roxburgh  accordingly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
railway  shareholders. 

Mines — Unsettled  Conditions  and  Irregular  Price  Move¬ 
ments — Kaffirs  Still  Largely  Dominated  by  the. 
Labour  Question — The  Abercorn  Banket  Field. 

Although  not  violently,  the  pendulum  has  oscillated 
a  good  deal  in  the  Mining  markets  during  the  past 
week.  Those  who  predicted  a  speedy  recovery  in  the 
sections  which  were  most  affected  by  the  recent  forced 
liquidation  evidently  overlooked  the  probability  that 
any  moderate  rally  in  prices  would  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  market  some  of  the  “  wreckage  ”  taken  over  in 
the  slump.  This  probability  was  mentioned  in  my  last 
notes,  and  I  also  reminded  my  readers  that  it  is  usually 
some  time  before  a  market  really  recovers  from  the 
effects  of  heavy  liquidation,  such  as  was  experienced 
recently. 

During  the  past  week  there  was  fresh  liquidation 
in  the  Kaffir,  Rhodesian,  and  West  African  markets, 
besides  some  placing  of  “  wreckage,”  so  that  prices 
were  not  able  to  make  headway,  especially  as  cautious- 
speculators  have  been  disinclined  to  operate  to  any 
extent.  The  feeling  appears  to  have  gained  ground 
that  no  decided  upward  movement  is  likely  to  occur 
while  the  monetary  and  political  unsettlement  con¬ 
tinues,  but  the  “shops”  are  credited  with  absorb¬ 
ing  stock,  and  this  tends  to  discourage  the  “  bears. ” 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  “  shops,”  of  course,  to  buy  in  a 
bad  market  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  sell 
higher  up  when  the  ordinary  speculator  devotes  more 
attention  to  the  market.  Those  members  of  the  publio 
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in  a  position  to  take  stock  -off  the  market  should  pursue 
a  similar  policy  themselves,  instead  of  waiting  for 
market  activity  and  higher  prices. 

Markets  have  not  derived  much  benefit  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Gold  Fields  report,  and  speculators  are  now 
looking  forward  to  Lord  Harris’s  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  next  Tuesday  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  be  in  a  cheerful  mood.  A  rumour  that  the  October 
native  recruiting  returns,  due  to  be  announced  to-day, 
will  show  an  increase  on  those  for  September  has  also 
failed  to  stimulate  Kaffirs.  Given  a  good  labour 
return,  however,  Kaffirs  would  no  doubt  go  ahead — for 
a  day  or  two  at  any  rate.  As  regards  the  Rhodesian 
section  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Gold  Fields’ 
consulting  engineer  in  Rhodesia  writes  in  very  favour¬ 
able  terms  respecting  the  Shamva  claims,  on  the  Aber- 
corn  banket  field.  In  addition  to  the  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields,  the  Gold  Mines  Investment,  Rhodesia 
Exploration,  and  Rhodesian  Banket  companies  are 
interested  in  the  Shamva,  and  when  general  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  more  propitious  the  new  company  to  take 
over  and  work  the  property  will  probably  make  its 
appearance.  Meantime,  a  certain  amount  of  specula¬ 
tive  attention  is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  the  shares  of 
the  companies  concerned,  for  this  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

Simmer’s  Record  Year. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Simmer  and  Jack 
Proprietary  Mines  I  see  that,  in  accordance  with  my 
forecast  of  just  twelve  months  ago,  the  financial  year 
1908-9,  which  ended  June  30  last,  was  a  record  one  in 
the  history  of  the  company  as  regards  the  tonnage 
treated,  net  profit  earned,  and  distributions  to  share¬ 
holders.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  can  best  be 
indicated  by  a  comparison  in  table  form  with  the  results 
of  the  previous  year  :  — 


1908-9. 

1907-8 

Ore  crushed  . (tons) . 

831,040  ... 

785.810 

Yield  per  ton  . . 

29/9 

32/4 

Cost  per  ton  . 

13/0 

16/3 

Profit  per  ton . . 

16/9 

16/1 

£ 

£ 

Gross  receipts  . 

.  1, 256,795  ... 

...  1,293.127 

Expenses,  taxes,  &c . 

602,028  ... 

692,059 

Net  Profit  . . . . . 

654,767  ... 

601,068 

Dividends . . 

676,000  ... 

600,000 

Rate  per  cent . 

221  ... 

20 

To  renewals  reserve . 

32.811  ... 

47,409 

Brought  forward . 

197,048  ... 

243,389 

Carried  forward . . 

143,934  ... 

197,018 

Although  a  substantial  increase  in  net  profit  is  re¬ 
corded,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  distributed 
in  dividends  and  bonus — equal  altogether  to  22^  per 
cent,  on  the  capital — exceeded  the  actual  earnings  of 
the  year  by  about  £20,000. 

Twelve  months  ago  I  felt  justified  in  predicting  that 
the  Simmer  and  Jack  would  in  1908-9  beat  its  existing 
record,  but  I  do  not-  see  my  way  to  make  a  similar 
forecast  in  respect  of  the  current  financial  year.  The 
returns  have  fallen  off  appreciably  since  January,  when 
the  profit  for  the  month  was  £58,500.  The  September 
profit  was  £51,100,  and  unless  there  is  a  material 
improvement  upon  this  during  the  rest  of  the  current 
financial  year  the  earnings  will  not  be  as  large  as  in  the 
period  reviewed  above.  No  doubt  the  labour  shortage 
is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  falling  off  shown 
By  recent  returns  as  compared  with  those  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  On  the  September  basis  the  annual 
earnings  would  amount  to  just  over  £610,000,  and  after 
allowing  for  profits  tax  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
remaining  to  maintain  dividends  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  payment  of 
another  bonus.  However,  the  company  has  accumu¬ 
lated  profits  which  it  could  use  to  equalise  distributions, 
and  possibly  the  directors  will  adopt  this  course  as 
regards  the  current  half-year. 

Rhodesian  Banket  Directors’  Fees. 

lift  the  last  two  issues  of  Truth  I  criticised  the 
director#  of  the  Rhodesian  Banket  Company:  first,  for 
proposing  that  their  fees  should  be  increased  by  no 
less  than  150  per  cent.,  although  they  were  already 
entitled  bo  extra  remuneration  in  a  good  year;  and, 
secondly,  for  forcing  the  resolution  through  at  the 
meeting  qy  means  of  a  poll.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
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announce  now  that  the  secretary  of  the  company  has 
sent  to  the  shareholders  a  circular  containing  the 
following  statement :  “  I  am  instructed  by  the  board 
to  say  that,  although  the  proposal  with  reference  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  directors  had  the  support  of 
shareholders  holding  180,000  shares,  the  directors  do 
not  desire,  in  view  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from 
some  of  the  shareholders  present  at  the  meeting,  to 
carry  it  further.” 

Industrials — Three  Telegraph  Companies’  Results — Good 
Industrial  Investments— Motor  and  Cycle  Profits 
and  Losses. 

The  Industrial  market  has  been  singularly  inactive  for 
the  past  week.  There  have  been  issued,  however,  rather 
an  unusual  number  of  reports  which  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice,  including  those  of  three  of  the  leading 
cable  companies.  With  a  gross  revenue  of  £357,100 
as  against  £353,200  for  the  June  half  of  1908,  the  net 
profit  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Company  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  was  £17,000  lower  at 
£199,400,  this  result  being  due  to  an  increase  in  work¬ 
ing  expenses.  The  dividend  and  bonus  for  the  whole 
financial  year  are  maintained  at  7  per  cent,,  the  rate 
which  has  been  distributed  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  reserve,  to  which  the  present  allocation  is  £90,000 
as  compared  with  £110,000,  now  stands  at  £1,761,854. 
On  the  company’s  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  slock  the 
yield  is  over  3J  per  cent.,  and  on  the  £10  shares  5g  per 
cent.  A  better  showing  is  made  by  the  Eastern  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  Its  gross  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1909  were  £592,686,  as  against  £568,443  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1908;  but  while  general 
and  working  expenses  were  reduced  by  £2,017,  a  larger 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  repairs  and  renewals  of 
cables,  and  the  final  result  is  an  increase  of  £5,663  in 
the  net  income  at  £303,568.  The  allocation  to  the 
reserve  is  £3,000  better  at  £110,000.  and  the  carry¬ 
forward  is  £1,304  higher  at  £55,069.  The  total  reserve 
funds  now  amount  to  £1,975,919,  of  which  £1,791,338 
is  invested  in  high-class  securities.  At  the  present  quo¬ 
tations  the  company’s  ordinary  stock  affords  a  return  of 
as  much  as  5^  per  cent.,  while  the  preference  stock 
yields  4£  per  cent.  The  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Company  also  records  somewhat  higher  gross  receipts 
for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1908;  but  there  was  an 
increase  in  working  expenses,  and  the  net  profit  comes 
out  at  £115,838,  as  against  £120,387.  The  sum  of 
£50,000  has  been  carried  to  the  reserve,  and  it  now 
stands  at  £1,368,381,  of  which  amount  £1,259,785  is 
invested  in  high-class  securities.  The  ordinary  £10 
shares  of  the  company  can  be  bought  at  present  to  yield 
5 1  per  cent.,  and  the  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock  to 
yield  3  15-16  per  cent. 

Diverse  results  are  exhibited  in  some  of  the  motor 
and  cycle  companies’  reports  which  have  just  appeared. 
Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  has  a  net  profit  for  the 
year  ended  July  31  of  £1,700,  as  compared  with 
£16,700  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  divi¬ 
dend  is  maintained  at  10  per  cent.,  this  being  rendered 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  the  previous  year  was  £19,050.  The  carry¬ 
forward  now  is  in  consequence  nearly  £14,000  less  at 
£5,100.  As  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  loss  of  £5,388 
on  the  previous  year’s  trading  the  Rover  Company  re¬ 
ports  a  net  profit  of  £9,222  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
August  31  last.  With  the  sum  of  £14,666  brought 
in  from  last  year  this  gives  an  available  balance-  of 
£23.888,  and  the  whole  amount  is  to  be  carried  forward, 
the  directors  deeming  it  more  prudent  to  strengthen 
the  company’s  resources  rather  than  make  any  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  shareholders.  The  Centaur  Cycle  Com¬ 
pany  has  had  a  loss  for  the  past  year  of  £5,600,  follow¬ 
ing  on  a  deficit  of  £3,000  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  preference  dividend  is  passed.  Good  progress  is 
being  made  by  the  Stepney  Spare  Motor  Wheel, 
Limited,  and  after  again  paying  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  the  company  carries  forward  £14,239  against 
£4,344  last  time. 

There  is  at  least  one  business  in  Bermondsey  whioh 
(Continued  on  paffo  11174 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC. 

“The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.”  Being  the  Story  of  the  British 
Antarctic  Expedition  1907-1909.  By  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc.  An  Account 
of  the  First  Journey  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole,  by  Professor 
T.  W.  Edgworth  David,  F.'R.iS.  2  Vols.  London :  William 
Heinemann.  36s.  net. 

The  arm-chair  philosopher,  “  all  whose  adventures 
are  by  the  fireside,  and  a.ll  whose  migrations  are  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown,”  may  smile  or  sneer  at  the 
heroes  of  polar  adventure,  asking  whether  victory  is 
worth  the  cost  of  the  battle.  Such  a  cynic  may  be 
silenced,  if  not  convinced,  by  th©  reminder  that  in  all 
human  pursuits  it  is  the  game,  not  the  goal,  which 
interests  chiefly  either  players  or  onlookers;  and,  again, 
that  it  is  the  enterprise,  endurance,  courage,  and 
resource  shown  in  such  a  game  as  that  of  polar  explora¬ 
tion  to  which  alone  our  philosopher  can  look  for  his 
arm-chair  security.  It  is  not  to  Dreadnoughts,  nor  to 
the  Budgets  which  provide  them,  that  wTe  must  trust 
ultimately  for  security,  but  to  such  heroic  souls  as 
those  Lieutenant  Shackleton  led  into  “  The  Heart  of 
the  Antarctic.”  Machiavelli,  commenting  upon  that  oft- 
quoted  and  sordid  saying  of  Mucianus — “  Moneys  are 
the  sinews  of  war” — says  “there  are  no  true  sinews  of 
war  but  the  very  sinews  of  the  arms  of  valiant  men  ” ; 
and  so  long  as  England  can  man,  her  army  and  navy 
with  such  men  as  Lieutenant  Shackleton  commanded 
she  is  secure.  You  hardly  know  which  to  admire  more  : 
their  indomitable  spirit  or  their  inexhaustible  energy. 
When  running  a  life-race  with  time,  the  men  worked 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  polar  day  till  they  dropped 
through  exhaustion. 

The  men  Were  certainly  worn  out-.  Davis’  head  had  dropped 
on  the  ward-room  table  and  he  had  gone  sound  asleep  with  his 
spoon  in  his,  mouth  to  which  he  had  just  conveyed  some  break¬ 
fast.  Cotton  had  fallen  to  sleep  on  the  platform  of  the  engine- 
room  steps,  whilst  (Mawson  slept  on  the  floor  with  his  long  legs 
resting  on  the  cross-head  of  the  engine,  his  limbs  moving  np  and 
down  with  every  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Then  the  indomitable  pluck  with  which  they 
struggled  on,  doubly  starved  through  lack  of  food  and 
through  unimaginable  cold — with  70  degrees  of  frost 
and  against  a  wind  blowing  ninety  miles  an  hour,  while 
they  had  hardly  food  enough  to  keep  life,  not  to  say 
warmth,  in  their  frozen  bodies !  Here  Shackleton’s 
diary  would  be  too  painful  reading  but  for  the  comfort 
of  the  reflection  that  he  survived,  not  to  write  it  only, 
but  to  publish  it.  On  the  eve  of  his  last  day  outwards, 
when  he  had  shot  his  holt  and  it  had  fallen  far  short 
of  .its  target,  he  notes  :  — 

The  pony  maize  is  all  finished.  The  most  trying  day  we  have 
yet  spent,  our  fingers  and  faces  being  frost-bitten  continually. 
To-morrow  we  will  push  south  with  the  flag.  We  are  at 
88°  7'  South  to-night.  I  would  fail  to  explain  my  feelings 
if  I  tried  to  write  them  down,  now  that  the  end  has  come.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  lightens  the  disappointment,  and  that  is 
the  feeling  that  we  have  done  all  we  could.  It  is  the  forces  of 
Nature  that  have  prevented  us  going  right  through.  I  cannot 
write  more. 

Perhaps  if  their  last  pony  had  been  spared  (to  be 
shot  and  eaten !)  they  mi  glut  have  struggled  on  in  the 
strength  of  that  meat  to  the  Pole !  It  fell  into  a 
bottomless  crevasse  but  a  month  before,  and  the  acci¬ 
dent  will  suggest  what  a  gauntlet  of  daily  danger  they 
ran  in  their  dreary  march.  After  passing  several 
crevasses  on  their  right  hand,  w'hile  seeing  others  on 
their  left,  they  were  congratulating  themselves  upon 
Such  an  improvement  of  the  light  as  would  enable  them 


to  avoid  these  dread  death  traps,  when  they  heard  a 
shout  lor  “help”  from  Wild,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
pony-drawn  sledge.  They  had  just  dragged  their  own 
sledge  over  a  snow-concealed  crevasse  into  which  Wild’s, 
owing  to  the  addition  of  the  pony’s  weight,  had  fallen. 

Wild  bad  a  miraculous  escape.  He  just  felt  a  sort  of'  rushing 
wind,  the  leading  rope  was  snatched  from  hie  hand,  and  he  put 
out  his  arms  and  just  caught  the  further  edge  of  the  chasm.  We 
lay  down  on  our  stomachs  and  looked  over  into  the  gulf  into 
which  the  pony  had  fallen,  but  no  sign  or  sound  came  up  to  m; 
a.  black,  bottomless  pit  it  seemed  to  be 

Not  th©  least  perilous  and  interesting  adventure  was 
the  climb  to  the  top  of  Mount  Erebus — 13,370  feet 
above  sea-level — in  the  teeth  of  a  terrific  blizzard,  and 
at  the  cost  to-  one  of  the  party  of  a  toe !  Indeed,  Sir 
Philip  Brocklehurst,  who  with  indomitable  pluck 
climbed  the  mountain  for  nine  hours  with  frost-bitten 
feet,  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  the  less  only  of  a 
toe.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  climb  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  volcanic  mountain  in  the  world,  without,  of 
course,  guides,  and  in  the  teeth  of  desperate'  difficulties, 
was  as  heroic  a  feat  as  the  rush  for  the  Pole  itself. 
But,  indeed,  almost  every  chapter  of  these  two  absorb¬ 
ing  volumes  records  heroism  either  active  or  passive, 
either  of  courage  or  of  fortitude. 

MR,  BELLOC’S  STUDY  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

“•Marie  Antoinette.”  By  H.  Belloc.  With  Thirty-one  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Four  Maps.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.  15s.  net. 

Mr.  H.  Belloc  in  his  “Marie  Antoinette”  lias  the 
courage  of  convictions  which  will  give  perhaps  a.  whole¬ 
some,  certainly  a  terrible,  shock  to-  Protestant  prejudice. 
The  Reformation  generally  and.  the  Calvinist  Protestant, 
particularly  are  to  Mr.  Belloc  what  Rome  and  the 
Inquisition  are  to-  Mr.  Kensit. 

“If,”  says  Mr.  Belloc,  “the  vast  disturbance  of  .he 
Reformation  which  threatened  so  grievously  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Europe  and  maimed  for  ever  the  life  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
subside,  had  broken  the  national  tradition  of  Gaul 
as  it  did  that  of  Britain,  it-  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  European  civilisation  would  have  perished.”  On 
the  other  hand,  he  contends  that  if  the  French  bad 
chosen  the  earliest  moment  of  the  Reformation  to  lead 
Europe  against  the  Reformers  in  a  crusade  of  blood, 
then  “the  schism  would  have  been  healed  by  the 
sword”  a  piecei  of  surgery  like  that  of  the  massacre 
of  SC  Bartholomew,  of  which  Mr.  Belloc  seems 
thoroughly  to  approve.  The  later  risings  of  the 
French,  he  says,  against  the  Reformers  f  as  they  were 
the  more  sanguinary  so  were-  also  more  successful.  The 
first  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  the  Catholic 
leaders  were  killed  in  the  south,  wras  not  forgotten  by 
the  north ;  and  after  the  second  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  in  Paris  had  avenged  it,  the  Reformation 
could  never  establish  in  France  that  oligarchic  policy 
which  it  ultimately  imposed  upon  England  and  Hol¬ 
land.”  Our  Protestant  historians  with  Jesuitical  dis¬ 
ingenuousness  have  ignored  the  first  frightful  massacre 
of  Catholics  in  the  south  whic-h  that  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  in  the  north  w'as  meant  merely  to  avenge.  Mr. 
Belloc  is  no  less)  merciless  when,  he  comes  to  deal  v  .on 
a  particular  Protestant  like  Neeker  or  like  his 
daughter,  Madame  de  Stael. 

Neeker  was  a  Calvinist  by  birth  and  trade — in  no  way  by 
individual  conviction,  for  his  energies  had  long  been  directed  to 
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the  accumulation  into  his  own  hands  of  the  wealth  of  others. 
Of  moral  reputation,  as  the  Catholic  French  understand  the 
term,  he  had  none. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  big  rogue  and  hypocrite !  And 
here  is  Mr.  Belloc’s  indecently  flippant  summary  of 
the  character  and  career  of  this  Genevan  Calvinist’s 
daughter,  Madame  de  Stael : 

Necker’s  vivacious  and  ugly  daughter  was  to  be  a  catch  famous 
throughout  Europe.  Years  later  Fersen — of  all  men  ! — was  sug¬ 
gested  to  her.  Pitt  in  ’85  had  a  bite  at  her  ill-gotten  dowry. 
Luckily  for  the  girl  she  escaped  him,  but  she  married  De  Stahl, 
became  famous,  wrote  her  lively  and  didactic  comments  on  the 
Revolution,  grew  uglier  still,  showed  a  small  black  moustache, 
at  last  wore  a  turban,  and  drove  Napoleon  to  despair. 

This  schoolboyish  flippancy  is  too  often  in  evidence 
in  a  work  otherwise  of  some  weight  and  of  much  in¬ 
terest.  What  is  to  be  said,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Belloc’s 
singling  out  Burke’s  florid  allusion  to  Marie  Antoinette 
as  the  only  sincere  passage,  in  his  famous  political 
pamphlet?  Burke,  who  made  greater  sacrifices  to  his 
sincerity  and  consistency  than  any  statesman  of  his 
•day !  Is  it  becoming  either  in  an  historian  of  Mr. 
•Belloc’s  modest  standing  to  charge  Carlyle  with, 
habitual  inaccuracy?  Indeed,  Mr.  Belloc  in  his  scorn 
of  all  other  authorities  than  his  own  reminds  me  of 
the  old  Scotch  lady  who  believed  that  only  she  and 
her  minister  would  be  saved,  adding,  “  Whiles  I  hae 
my  doots  aboot  the  Meenister.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Belloc  tells  over  again  the  story  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  all  the  art  and  skill  of  a  picturesque 
(historical  novelist  who  has  taken  Marie  Antoinette 
for  his  heroine.  The  increase  and  concentration  of 
your  interest  which  result  from  making  the  queen  the 
heroine  of  a  Greek  tragedy  where  Fate,  like  a  Napo¬ 
leon,  marshals  every  European  and  American  incident 
and  action  with  a  sole  eye  to  her  destruction,  are 
gained  at  a  cost  of  all  historical  perspective.  At 
one  or  two  crises  certainly  Marie  Antoinette  held 
the  rudder  of  the  ship  as  it  was  drifting  fast 
upon  the  rocks ;  but  for  the  most  part  she  was 
as  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  doomed  craft, 
interfering  only  occasionally  and  always  foolishly 
and  fatally  with  the  steersman.  In  truth,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  a  heroine  of  tragedy  only  in  right  of 
her  fall  and  fate.  Otherwise  she  was  a  silly,  selfish, 
impatient,  and  /impulsive  woman,  who  through  the 
accident  of  her  birth  and  through  her  purely  political 
marriage  had  been  not  unnaturally  brought  to  believe 
that  her  silliness  and  selfishness,  her  impatience  and 
impulsiveness  were  unimpeachably  divine.  Mr.  Belloc 
himself  admits  her  to  have  been  the  most  ordinary  of 
women,  “  acting  in  everything  as  a  woman  of  her 
temper — red-headed,  intelligent,  and  arduous — will 
always  do.”  Her  red  hair  was  correlated  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  temperament,  and  this  passionate  temperament, 
according  to  Mr.  Belloc,  was  indirectly  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  certainly  of  the  queen  and  probably  of 
the  French  monarchy.  “  The  detail,”  he  says,  “  is 
highly  intimate  and  would  merit  no  place  in  any 
-  biography  but  this ;  but  it  must  he  fixed  because  to 
neglect  it  would  be  to  ignore  the  misfortune  from  which 
flowed  the  destruction  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
monarchy  ;  and  because  history  has  never  yet  given  it 
its  true  place  nor  fully  set  forth  its  nature  and  im¬ 
portance.”  He  attributes,  in  a  word,  Marie  Antoinette’s 
riotous  recklessness  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  years  her  marriage  was  merely 
nominal.  He  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt  by  details  that 
are  intimate  but  interesting,  while  leaving  you  also  in 
'  little  doubt  that  the  queen’s  reckless  plunge  into  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  undignified  excitements  which  scandalised 
~  the  court  and  Paris  and  all  France  and  precipitated 
the  Revolution,  was  in  part  at  least  due  to  this  domestic 
cause.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Belloc’s  study  of  the  queen 
■  and  of  the  time  is  extremely  interesting,  though  it 
•  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Protestant  and 
even  to  temperate  Catholic  readers  if  he-  had  not  in  and 
out  of  season  dragged  in  his  horror  of  the  Huguenots 
and  his  fanatic  loyalty  to  “"The  Faith.”  Fancy  the 
ineffable  Louis  XVth’s  death-bed  being  represented  as 
>  exemplary  because  he  died  a  Catholic.  “ITis  Christian 
faith  was  strong  and  clean !  ” 


THE  BYRON  MYSTERY. 

“Byron:  The  Last  Phase.”  By  Richard  Edgomnbe. 
London  :  John  Murray.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Richard  Edgcumbe,  in  his  “Byron:  The  Last 
Phase,”  tries  with  convincing  success  to  redeem  the 
character  of  the  poet  from  the  frightful  charge  of  incest 
which  his  own  wife  and  grandson,  to  say  nothing  pf  the 
prurient  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  brought  against  him. 
The  main  part  of  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  book,  however,  is 
•devoted  to  Byron’s  own  redemption  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  by  the  latex’ — to  prove  that  from' the  time  of 
his  departure  from  Ravenna  in  1821  his  disposition  and 
conduct  underwent  an  exemplary  transformation. 
Yvhile  admitting  that  Mr.  Edgcumbe  has  made  out  both 
his  cases  as  the  poet  s  counsel,  I  must  also  admit  that 
Byron  and  his  half-sister  had  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  toe  frightful  calumny  the  poet’s  own  wife  and  grand¬ 
son  believed  and  propagated.  Byron’s  half-sister  deliber¬ 
ately,  both  in  conversations  and  in  letters,  led  Lady 
Byron  to  believe  that  Medora,  Mary  Chaworth’s  child  by 
Byron,  was  her  own  incestuous  offspring.  Augusta  had 
three  motives  for  blackening  her  own  and  her  brother’s 
character  in  this  appalling  way — to  shield  Mary 
Chaworth,  to  secure  some  property  to  her  own  children, 
and  to  torture  Lady  Byron — but  all  three  would  seem 
inadequate  if  she  had  not  been  as  Lord  Lovelace  con¬ 
tends  she  was — “  strangely  insensible  to  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  offence  in  question  (incest)  even  as 
an  imputation.”  Indeed  Byron’s  pet  name — “  Goose  ” — - 
for  this  favourite  sister  seems  aptly  to  express  her; 
while  according,  at  least,  to  Lord  Lovelace,  “Byron 
after  his  marriage  generally  spoke  of  Augusta  as  ‘  a 
fool,’  with  equal  contempt  of  her  understanding  and 
principles.”  At  any  rate,  a  woman  who  could  enclose 
to  Lady  Byron  the  poet’s  passionate  love-letter  intended 
for  Mary  Chaworth  as  having  been  written  to  herself, 
had  not  much  sense  of  shame,  whatever  other  sense  she 
may  have  possessed  or  lacked.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  Mary 
Chaworth,  and  no  doubt  either  that  Mr.  Edgcumbe  in 
•this  extraordinarily  interesting  book  has  solved  the 
mystery  which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  Byron’s  advo¬ 
cates,  and  by  solving  it  has  disposed  of  for  ever  the 
monstrous  scandal  which  Lady  Byron,  Lord  Lovelace, 
and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  were  so  anxious  to  believe  that 
they  believed  it.  : 

“  GENTLE  JANE.” 

“.Jane  Austen  and  Her  Country-House  Comedy.”  By  W.  II. 
Helm.  London :  Eveleigh  Nash.  7s.  6d.  net. 

I  have  been  reading  with  deep  interest  Mr.  Helm’s 
“  Jane  Austen  and  her  Country-House  Comedy,”  for 
“Gentle  Jane”  has  always  been  a  first  favourite  with 
me  amongst  novelists.  “Gentle  Jane”?  You  might 
almost  as  aptly  borrow  from  his  “  Battle  of  the  Books  ” 
Swift’s  “  sweetness  and  light.  ”  as  characteristic  of  the 
writings  of  the  sardonic  dean.  No  doubt,  Jane’s 
brother  Henry  says  of  her :  “  Faultless  herself,  as 

nearly  as  human  nature  can  he,  she  always  sought  in 
the  faults  of  other  something  to  excuse,  to  forgive  or 
forget  ”  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  impression  you 
get  from  her  novels,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  her 
private  letters.  There  is  a  spice  almost  of  spite  in 
some  of  these  letters,  and  in  others  something  of  Touch¬ 
stone’s  irrepressible  mockery  breaks  out  at  the  expense 
even  of  her  relatives.  “  By  my  troth,  we  that  have 
good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for :  We  shall  be  flout¬ 
ing ;  wo  cannot  hold.”  “Gentle  Jane”  “cannot  hold” 
•even  when  writing  to  her  sister  of  a  beloved  mother. 
Of  her  she  writes  : — “  She  continues  hearty,  her  appe¬ 
tite  and  nights  good,  but  she  sometimes  complains  of 
an  asthma,  a  dropsy,  water  in  her  chest  and  a  liver 
disorder !  ”  In  her  novels  she-  laughs  at  everyone,  even 
at  her  heroines,  and  at  evexything,  even  at  the  sonow 
of  a  mother  for  her  dead  son,  and  ju-stifies  the  laugh¬ 
ter!  : — “Mrs.  Musgrove  was  of  a  comfortable,  substan¬ 
tial  size,  infinitely  more  fitted  by  nature  to  express 
good  cheer  and  good  humour  than  tenderness  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  Captain  Wentworth  should  be  allowed  some 
credit  for  the  self-command  with  which  he  attended  to 
her  large  fat  sighings  over  the  destiny  of  a  son,  whom 
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alive  nobody  had  cared  for.  Personal  size  and  mental 
sorrow  havo  certainly  no  necessary  proportions.  A 
large  bulky  figure  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  in  deep 
affliction  as  the  most  graceful  set  of  limbs  in  the  world. 
But  fair  or  not  fair,  there  are  unbecoming  conjunctions 
which  reason  will  patronise  in  vain ;  which  taste  cannot 
tolerate;  which  ridicule  will  seize.” 

Again,  Mr.  Benne-t’s  scathing  scorn  of  his  wife  in  the 
presence  of  their  daughters  never  seems  to  grate  on 
the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  of  “Gentle  Jane,”  as  it 
does  on  those  of  her  readers.  The  truth  is  “  Gentle 
Jane’s”  humour  is  nearly  always  tart,  looking  down 
from  an  almost  cynical  height  upon  her  characters. 
When  the  Prince  Regent’s  librarian  suggested  to  her 
(no  doubt  at  the  bidding  of  his  Royal  Highness,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  novels)  that  she 
should  write  an  historical  romance  illustrative  of  the 
glories  of  the  august  House  of  Coburg,  she  replies : 
“  I  could  no  more  write  a  romance  than  an  epic  poem. 
I  could  not  seriously  sit  down  to  write  a  serious 
romance  under  any  other  motive  than  to  save  my  life ; 
and  if  it  were  indispensable  to  keep  it  up  and  never 
relax  into  laughing  at  myself  or  at  any  other  people',  I 
am  sure  I  should  'be  hung  before  I  ha.d  finished  a 
chapter.”  But  she  cannot  help  laughing  even  when  she 
is  writing — not  a  romance  or  an  epic  poem — but  a 
novel  of  domestic  life,  and  laughing,  too,  at  her  very 
heroes  and  heroines!  Nor  is  her  laughter  of  the 
highest,  i.e.,  the  genial  and  sympathetic,  kind.  “True 
wit,”  says  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  “  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
good  nature  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of.”  To 
which  her  ladyship  retorts,  “  They  are  so  near  akin, 
Sir  Peter,  that  they  can  never  be  united”;  “Or 
rather,”  adds  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  “suppose  them 
man  and  wife,  because  one  seldom  sees  them  together.” 
One  sees  them  seldom  together  in  “Gentle  Jane’s” 
novels.  If,  however,  “Gentle  Jane”  is  not  on  the 
highest  plane  as  a  humorist,  as  a  kind  of  Dutch 
painter  of  English  middle-class  domestic  life  she  is 
unapproachable.  When  Madame  de  Stael  called  her 
vulgaire,  she  did  not,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  sup¬ 
posed,  mean  vulgar,  but  trivial  and  commonplace ;  and 
sbe  was  certainly  the  first  to  make  the  commonplace 
interesting,  the  trivial  important,  the  prosaic  romantic. 
It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do  at  any  time,  but  specially 
difficult  at  the  prosaic  time  in  which  she  attempted  it, 
and  succeeded  in  it  with  the  scantiest  and  simplest 
material.  She  would  paint  only  from  what  she  saw, 
and  in  that  sleepy  corner  of  Hampshire  she  saw  but 
few  people,  and  but  commonplace  scenes.  One  might 
say  of  her  favourite  sister,  Cassandra,  what  he  Vicar 
-of  Wakefield  said  of  his  two  daughters,  “  all  their 
adventures  were  by  the  fireside,  all  their  migrations 
from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.”  Yet  it  is  of  a  woman 
who  led  a  life  so  unvaried  and  uneventful  that 
Macaulay  could  say,  and  say  with  truth :  “  Shake¬ 
speare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But  among 
the  writers  who  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner 
of  the  great  master  in  the  number  of  striking  portraits 
he  has  left  us  without  a  single  caricature,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom 
England  is  justly  proud.  She  has  given  us  a  multitude 
of  characters,  all  in  a  certain  sense  commonplace — all 
such  as  we  meet  every  day ;  yet  all  as  perfectly  dis¬ 
criminated  from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most 
eccentric  of  human  beings.”  Yet  how  scanty  and  how 
drab  the  material  out  of  which  Jane  Austen  fashioned 
this  multitude  of  diversified  characters,  and  fashioned 
•them  so  as  to  fascinate  such  men  as  Scott,  Macaulay, 
and  Tennyson !  When  Tennyson  at  Lvme  Regis  was 
shown  the  place  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
supposed  to  have  landed,  he  cried,  “  Don’t  talk  to  me 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth !  Show  me  the  exact  spot 
where  Louisa  Musgrove  fell !  ”  No  doubt,  part,  and 
perhaps  a  great  part,  of  the  secret  of  the  fascination 
which  Jane  Austen  had  for  such  men  lay  in  another 
point  that  struck  Macaulay — the  delicacy  of  the 
touches,  eluding  analysis,  defying  description,  by 
which  her  characters  are  painted  and  discriminated. 
They  seem,  too,  to  grow,  as  a  plant  grows,  gradually, 
insensibly,  under  influences  as  noiseless  and  numberless 
as  the  drops  of  dew  that  fall  and  form  in  the  darkness 


of  the  night.  I  can  strongly  recommend  to  all  lovers 
of  Jane  Austen — devotees  as  fervent  as  they  are  few — 
Mr.  Helm’s  interesting  tribute  to  her  genius. 

FICTION  OF  THE  HOUR, 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  “  Great  Possessions  ”  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  6s.),  and  Mr.  Vincent  Brown’s  “The 
Screen”  (Chapman  and  Hall,  6s.),  have  to  do  wi.Ii 
characters  who,  as  in  the  stories  which  formed  the 
morals  of  our  childhood,  are  repellent  till  repentance 
has  extracted  “  the  honey  from  the  weed.”  The  repent¬ 
ance  of  the  bishop  in  Mr.  Vincent  Brown’s  novel  seems 
to  me  the  weak  part  of  a  story  otherwise  powerful  and 
convincing.  The  discussions  of  the  enraged  clergy 
about  the  Low  Church  prelate  who  is  about  to  be  set 
over  them — like  the  angry  hum  of  a  hive  into  which  a 
strange  bee  lias  intruded — are  natural,  if  a  little  weari¬ 
some  :  but  the  pace  of  the  story  quickens  when  the 
appointment  has  been  made,  and  the  new  bishop  wages 
unconscious  and  unconscionable  war  against  the  memory 
of  the  woman  he  had  once  seduced.  Into  this  war  the 
son  of  the  liaison  enters,  while  his  uncle,  a  truly 
delightful  old  clergyman,  intervenes  successfully  to 
bring  about  a  truly  Christian  peace.  The  situations 
between  father  and  son  are  dramatic  and  powerful,  and 
your  interest  grows  steadily  from  chapter  to  chapter  til! 
the  unexpected  close.  In  “  Great  Possessions,”  also, 
you  rather  doubt  the  repentance  of  the  repellent  young 
woman  who  divides  with  the  charming  Lady  Rose  the 
honours  pf  heroineship ;  hut  the  story  of  the  struggle 
in  her  mind  between  God  and  Mammon  is  told  with  a 
force  and  refinement  which  absorb  you. 

t/ 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  sordid  or  cynical  stories 
of  the  hour  to  Maarten  Maartens’  studies  of  sublime 
altruism,  “The  Price  of  Lis  Doris”  (Methuen,  6s.). 
The  self-immolating  devotion  of  the  heroine  to  the  boy' 
genius,  of  the  boy  genius  to  the  heroine,  and  even  of 
the  monomaniac  and  murderous  Job  to  his  worthless 
master  and  to  the  very  memory  of  that  impostor,  are 
all  made  real  to  the  most  cynical  reader,  and  might 
\yell  purify  even  his  heart-  through  the  Aristotelian  pity 
and  terror.  Perhaps  the  pathetic  close  of  this  beautiful 
story  was  artistically  inevitable,  but  to  me  it  seems  its 
only  defect. 

Mr.  Hichens’  “  Bella  Donna”  (Heinemann,  2  vols.,  4s. 
net)  might  have  had  for  its  motto  : —  . 

For  men  at  most  -differ-  as  Heaven  and  Earth, 

But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven  and  Hell. 

The  woman  Mr.  Hichens  is  at  such  elaborate  pains  to 
paint  with  a  subtlety  and  success  which  holds  you  with 
a  snake-like  fascination  is  irredeemably  diabolical. 
Animal  in  her  lust  and  ferocity,  human  in  her  greed  of 
money  and  position,  she  betrays  and  attempts-  to  poison 
the  man  who  worshipped  and  would  have  redeemed  her, 
and  is  betrayed,  scorned  and  cast  out  into  the  desert  by 
tho  man  whom  she  worshipped  with  a  spaniel-like-  ser- 
vilitjr.  As-  this  clay  idol  of  hers — a  thorough  Eastern  in 
his  savage  scorn  of  women — is  half  an  Egyptian,  tho 
author  of  “  The  Garden  of  Allah  ”  is-  at  home  in  the 
desert  scenes  of  the  story,  which  are  painted  by  a  master. 
Indeed,  the-  painting  whether  of  scenes  or  characters' 
is  masterly  throughout,  though  you  grudge  the  care 
and  skill  which  have  been  bestowed  on  two  such 
monsters  as  “Bella  Donna”  and  Mahmoud  Baroudi. 
Every  novel  reader  must  he  grateful  to  Mr.  Heine¬ 
mann  for  the  lightness,  brightness,  clearness  of  print, 
and  cheapness  of  price  of  the  two  volumes  in  which 
“Bella  Donna”  appears. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  attempted  in  “The  Glimpse” 
(Chapman  and  Hall,  6s.)  to  describe  the  flight  of  the 
discarnate  soul  when,  like  a  captive  balloon,  it  has 
soared  upwards  from  the-  earth  only  to  be  recalled  to 
it  again.  The  hero  seems  to  himself  and  others  to  have 
died  of  angina  'pzetoris,  and,  indeed,  his  soul  is  so  far 
released  from  the  body  as  to  pass  through  the  experi¬ 
ences  theosophists  describe  as  those  of  posthumous 
humanity.  These  experiences  are  interesting,  if  un¬ 
convincing,  but  their  interest  is  not  as  deep  as  those 
of  the  hero  before  his  discarnate  flight.  Here  Mr. 
Bennett  is  at  home  and  at  his  best,  as  being  of  a 
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world  which  few  novelists  know  better  or  can  better 
describe.  I  can  only  hope  in  the  interests  of  his  num¬ 
berless  readers  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  world  of  the  discarnate. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  also  ventures,  but  with  incom¬ 
parably  more  success,  into  a  new  world  in  “  The 
Haven  ”  (Murray,  6s.).  He  has  deserted  his  beloved 
Dartmoor  for  the  sea,  his  farmers  for  fishers.  How¬ 
ever,  you  have  to  do  with  a  hero  who,  though  he  ought 
hereditarily  to  have  been  a  fisherman,  becomes  to  his 
father’s  disgust  a  farmer,  and  to  his.  own  intense  hap¬ 
piness  a  farmer’s  son-in-law.  Nothing  could  be 
sweeter  than  the  love  story  of  these  young  folk  or  more 
tragic — wantonly  tragic  as  it  seems  to  me — than  its 
close.  The  other  love  story  has  hardly  a  more  happy 
ending,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Philpotts’  outlook  on  life 
seems  as  pessimistic  as  Mr.  Hardyrs.  His  fisher-folk, 
however,  are  as  natural,  amusing,  and  interesting  as 
his  Dartmoor  folk,  and  what  more  could  any  reader 
require  ? 

Mrs.  Penny’s  “  The  Unlucky  Mark  ”  (Chatto  and 
Windus,  6s.)  is  an  opportune  novel  suggesting  the 
problems  we  have  to  face  through  Indian  unrest.  The 
author  knows  as  well  as  any  Western  can  know  the 
Indian  native,  Muhammadan  and  Hindoo,  and  is,  of 
course,  at  home  with  her  Anglo-Indians.  Hence  she 
interests  you  deeply  in,  her  heroine’s  three  love  affairs, 
with  the  chivalrous  Muhammadan,  Adam-u-din,  with 
the  British  libertine  and  blackleg,  Deerham,  and  with 
Colonel  Cheverell.  While  the  love  story  is  unusually 
interesting,  the  political  part  of  the  novel,  dealing  with 
the  seething  discontent  of  the  educated  Hindoo,  is  no 
less  instructive. 

Mr.  Gurner  Gillman’s  “  Her  Suburban  Highness  ” 
(Greening,  6s.)  is  a  light,  bright,  entertaining  story  of 
a  foreign  prince  and  princess  who  find  themselves 
incongruously  in  a  vulgar  London  suburb.  She  had 
fled  thither  from  him,  and  he  thither  in  pursuit  of  her, 
and  carries  on  his  successful  wooing  in  a  disguise  which 
is  thrown  off  only  at  the  happy  close  of  a  delightful 
story. 

No  one  can  describe  the  ridiculous^  self-sufficiency  of 
English  county  society,  the  narrowness  and  arrogance 
which 

Take  the  rustic  murmur  of  its  burg 

For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world, 

better  than  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore,  and  in  “  The  Pood 
of  Love  ”  (Nash,  6s.)  he  entertains  us  once  again  with 
its  preposterous  conventions  and  pretensions.  The 
story  of  the  loves  of  the  heroine,  and  her  mother,  and 
of  their  musical  affinities,  the  squire’s  son  and  the 
millionaire,  is  lightly  and  brightly  told,  but  you  are 
interested  chiefly  in  the  delightfully  humorous  pictures 
of  English  provincial  society. 

Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  hedges,  so  to  say,  in 
his  The  God  of  Love”  (Hurst  and  Blackett,  6s.),  for 
he  tempers  his  audacity  in  choosing  the  love  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice  for  his  subject  by  telling  it  through  the 
lips  of  a  ribald,  reckless  monk  who  takes  nothing 
solemnly.  Mr.  McCarthy  makes  the  most  of  .a  time 
of  treachery  and  truculence,  when  the  poison  played 
its  vindictive  part  against  the  chivalrous  heroes  of  his 
stirring  melodrama. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton’s  “  -Plain  Brown  ”  (Chatto  and 
Windus,  6s.)  is  a  most  entertaining-  tale  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  gioom  who  is  taken  by  his  employers,  a  snobbish 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  his  family,  for  a  lord  in 
masquei  ade.  I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton 
makes  the  utmost  of  the  many  humorous  situations 
provided  by  his  plot.  Indeed,  the  slight  story  is  all 
sparkle  from  (he  first  page  to  the  last. 

A  BATCH  OP  COLOUR  BOOKS. 

The  advent  of  the  colour-book  coincides  with  the 
fashion  for  short  stories.  It  is  less  trouble  to  read  a 
short  story  than  to  give  tlm  attention  necessary  for 
the  true  enjoyment  of  the  Victorian  novel ;  similarly,  the 
bustling  public  turns  to  the  picture-book  in  preference 
to  the  more  laborious  pastime,  of  spelling  out  words  of 
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any  number  of  syllables.  Fortunately,  the  public  has 
not  yet  grown  self-conscious  about  its  picture-books, 
and  is  content  to  receive  from  them  much  the  same 
pleasure  as  it  derived  once  upon  the  time  from  lurid 
“  Bed  Riding  Hoods  ”  and  highly  coloured  “  Cinderellas.” 
Thus  “  high  art  ”  has  not  yet  interposed  to  lower  the 
very  high  standard  of  illustration  now*  prevailing. 

I  have  before  me  a  batch  of  picture-books — colour- 
books  we  call  them  when  we  are  grown  up^typical  of 
practically  every  form  of  modern  illustration.  In  some 
illustration  is  subsidiary  to  the  text ;  to  wit,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell’s  illustrations  to  the  very  beautiful  edition  of 
Mr.  Henry  James’  “Italian  Hours”  (Heinemann,  25s. 
net).  In  these  collected  notes  Mr.  Henry  James’ 
subtleties  have  found  their  element ;  in  fact,  you  hardly 
label  them ;  you  merely  enjoy  them,  and  realise  more 
fully  than  usual  that  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
expect  to  see  Italy  in  plain  red,  white,  and  green.  It 
is  after  these  subtleties  that  Mr.  Pennell  follows  faith¬ 
fully,  albeit  with  an  occasional  limp.  Frankly,  he  has 
added  little  to  Mr.  James’  work,  unless  it  he  in  such 
suggestive  drawings,  as  the  “  Ponte  Pennelli,  Venice.” 
If  neither  Whistler,  Turner,  nor  Mr.  Henry  James  had 
lived  and  wrought,  Mr.  Pennell  would  have  presented  us 
with  a  fascinating  and  original  conception  of  Italy. 

With  Mr.  Edward  Hutton’s  “Rome”  (Methuen, 
6s.),  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield  has  a  less  exacting  task. 
Mr.  Hutton  favours  the  grand  manner,  and  his  adjec¬ 
tives  hunt  consistently  in  couples.  Mr.  Armfield,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  possessed  of  all  that  modern  simplicity 
that  came  via  Japan.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  blend.,  he  has  most  happily  made  for  contrast. 
The  “  Ruins  on  the  Palatine  ”  and  the  “  Capitol  from  the 
Forum  ”  are  excellent  examples  of  plain  yet  original 
statement.  Exclusive  of  St.  Augustine,  it  has  taken 
four  people  to  produce  his  “  Confessions  ”  (Chatto  and 
Windus,  7s.  6d.  net)  :  Dr.  Pusey,  who  translated  it  in 
1838 ;  Mr.  Temple  Scott,  who  edited  it ;  Miss  Alice 
Meynell,  who  introduced  it and  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield, 
who  illustrated  it.  The  volume  provides  a  clue  to  Mr. 
Armfield  s  methods.  Primitive  in  colour,  primitive  in  con¬ 
ception,  the  illustrations  harmonise  remarkably  with  the 
austere  sincerity  of  the  “  Confessions.”  Mr.  W.  V/. 
Collins’  text  is  obviously  a  necessary  evil  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Collins’  illustrations  of  the  “Cathedral  Cities  of  Spain” 
(Heinemann,  16s.  net).  These  latter  are  of  the  robust 
order — strong  reds  and  yellows,  full  of  life  and  exuberant 
spirits;  almost  they  might  be  described  as  “jolly.”  I 
prefer  Mr.  Collins’  studies  of  the  “  City  ”  to  those  of 
the  more  ambitious  “  Cathedral,”  though  there  is 
pleasant  feeling  in  them  all.  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake, 
G.O.M.G.,  sees  in  “China”  (Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
20s.  net)  a  Nemesis  for  the  Occident  for  its  “  policy  of 
coaxing,  worrying,  bullying,  and  battering  the  Far- 
Eastern  giant  into  the  path  of  commercial  energy.” 
For  the  only  competition  into  which  China  will  never 
enter  is  a  competition  in  idleness.  It  is  difficult  in 
this  book  to  decide  between  the  rival  attractions  of  the 
lueid  and  discursive  text  and  the  beautiful  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  of  which  “  Chopsticks  ”  is 
ope  of  the  best.  China  also  receives  attention,  both  by 
word  and  brush,  from  Miss  E.  G.  Kemp,  F.R.S.G.S. 
Ip  “The  Face  of  China”  (Chatto  and  Windus,  20s.  net) 
Miss  Kemp  describes  ably  enough,  albeit  with  the  “we  ” 
of  the  school  essay,  her  travels  and  Chinese  institutions, 
religious  and  social.  Her  colour  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  her  drawing,  and  it  says  much  for  her  natural,  if 
untrained,  ability  that  her  landscapes  are  so  suggestive 
where  her  figures  are  so  bad. 

I  often  wonder  what  we  should  do  without  Shake¬ 
speare — I  mean  in  his  capacity  of  “  big  flea  ”  to  his 
many  editors,  illustrators,  and  publishers.  One  of  the 
best  of  this  year’s  Shakespeares,  both  as  to  illustration 
exposition — by  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Oouch — and  cheapness, 
is  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
10s.  6d.  net).  Sir  James  Linton’s  illustrations  have 
some  of  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  old  masters,  espe>- 
cially  those  of  “  Pretty  Jessica,”  and  their  reproduction 
defies  any  one  to  sigh  for  the  “  good  old  times  ”  of 
mechanical  skill.  Similar  in  form,  exposition,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  price,  but  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomp¬ 
son,  is  “  As  You  Like  It.”  Charming,  but  less  individual 
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tl'< an  sometimes,  Mr.  Thompson’s  wbrk  shows  signs  of  a 
compromise  between  his  own  style  and  that  of  the 
Rackham  school.  The  result  is  less  happy  than  some¬ 
times.  Another  and  more  up-to-date  gold  mine  is  the 
“Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.”  Mr.  Gilbert  James’ 
illustrations  to  the  “Rubaiyat”  (Adam  and  Charles 
Black)  are  of  the  Assyrio-Satome  order,  and  by  no 
means  so  imaginative  as  was  demanded  by  the  text. 

Properly  speaking,  Browning  should  be  easy  to  illus¬ 
trate,  being  in  his  use  of  word-colour  more  than  half 
a  painter  himself.  Yet  Miss  Eleanor  Brickdale  has 
now  and  again  taken  him  a  trifle  too  literally  in  some 
of  her  illustrations  to  “  Dramatis  Personas  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics”  (Chatto  and  Windus,  6s.  net). 
Emphatic  innocence  is  apt  to  become,  under  her  brush, 
mere  fatuity,  but  in  the  “  Pied  Piper”  and  “  Mr.  Sludge 
the  Medium  ”  she  shows  real  humour  and  virility  of 
conception.  Without  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  would  be  no  more  complete  than  without 
'Peter  Pan.  All  the  same,  I  am  a  little  disappointed 
with  his  “Undine”  (Heinemann,  7s.  6d.  net),  adapted 
from  the  German  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.  Theoretically 
Mr.  Rackham  should  be  in  his  element  in  this  fairy- 
story  for  grown-ups  •  actually,  he  does  not  always  reveal 
the  haunting  evasive  tragedy  of  the  story.  Nor  lias  his 
humour  the  same  play  as  in  the  splendid  volume  of 
“Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales”  (Constable.,  15s.  net).  Really 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  draughtsmanship  of 
“  Rapunzet,  or  the  Goose-girl,”  you  must  see  the 
originals  at  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Painters  in 
Water  Colours ;  but  it  should  be  a  happy  child  who 
can  call  this  volume  his  own. 

Mr.  Haldane  McFalt’s  pseudo-archaic  style  is  a  little 
tiresome  in  his  none  the  less  interesting  “  Beautiful 
Children”  (T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  21s.  net).  The  real 
attraction  of  the  volume  is  the  fifty  exceptionally  fine 
colour-plates  of  world-famous  portraits  of  children. 
Particularly  beautiful  are  the  Velasquez  “  Margarita  ” 
and  some  portraits  by  Mengs. 

THE  BASUTO  KINGDOM. 

“  The  Basutos.”  By  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.G.M.G.  With 
70  Illustrations  and  Nine  Maps.  2  Vols.  London  :  Hutchinson 
tmd  Co.  24s.  net. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  in  “  The  Basutos  ”  illustrates  at 
once  all  the  successes  and  all  the  failures- — and  their 
causes — of  our  Colonial  policies.  What,  indeed,  strikes 
you  first  and  most  in  the  two  volumes  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  personality  of  the  Basuto-  king,  Moshesh. 
You  feel  inclined  to  echo  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  exclama¬ 
tion  after  an  interview  with  this  founder  of  the  Basuto 
nation,  “  What  a  man !  I  never  met  with  one  having 
such  a  diversity  of  character — an  iron  will  joined  to  a 
surprising  simplicity  1  ”  Though,  to  be  sure,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  was  often  of  “  The  Heathen  Chinee  ”  species. 
What  most  strikes  you  next'  in  the  volumes  is  the  fitful¬ 
ness  of  a  policy  which  changes  with  every  changing 
colonial  governor  and  with  every  changing'  home 
Government.  Colonial  Government  is  little  likely  to 
keep  a  straight  and  stable  course  when*  as  in  De 
Quincy’s  story  of  the  state  coach  sent  by  George  III. 
through  Lord  Macartney  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  the  coachman  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
shoved  aside,  and  his  place  taken,  by  the  Imperial 
authority  who  knows  nothing  about  the  team.,  the  road, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  very  reins.  The  last  but  far 
from  the  least  striking  and  instructive  lesson  in  the 
book  is  the  secret  of  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the 
Basutos — the  exclusion  of  the  prospector  and  promoter. 
They  have  no  debt,  but  a  relatively  immense  surplus 
of  £150,000 ;  they  have  no  pauperism,  while  their  light 
taxes  are  paid  with  a  heart  as  light.  What  would 
immediately  change  this  earthly  paradise  into  an  Inferno 
is  the  inrush  of  the  promoter,  the  prospector,  the 
jobber,  and  the  Jew  with  their  retinue  of  greedy,  bully¬ 
ing,  and  demoralising  Europeans.  So  far  these  pests 
have  been  excluded  from  the  Basuto  kingdom,  and  you 
close  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  book  with 
the  wish,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a  hope,  that  the 
exclusion  may  be  perpetual 


THE  SOUL  OF  A  TURK. 

“  The  Soul  of  a  Turk.'”  By  Victoria  do  BunS'en.  With 
Eight  Full-page  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Photographs. 
London  :  John  Lane.  10s.  net. 

If  any  Western  has  ever  reached  and  read  “The 
Soul  of  a  Turk,”  surely  it  is  Victoria  de  Bunsen,  and  she 
communicates  her  discovery  to  you  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  on  the  East  generally,  and  on  the 
Turkish  East  in  particular;,  that  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  The  most  essential  difference,  perhaps,  that  the 
author  has  noted  between  E-ast  and  West  is  this  :  the 
West  believes  with  all  its  heart  and  soul  and  min'd 
and  strength  in  material  means,  and  only  upon  its 
failure  has  recourse  to  spiritual  forces — prayer  and 
God.  The  East  believes  primarily  and  absolutely  in  a 
spiritual  wbrld ;  and  6nly  on  the  failure  of  the  spiritual 
forces  it  implicitly  relies  on  does  it  turn  half-heartedly 
to  the  material  wisdom  of  the  West.  When  the  skill 
’of  foe  West  failed  Victoria  de  Bunsen’s  friend,  she 
tried  the  Magical  Knot  charm  and  found  it  effective. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  author  says,  the  ideas 
Christian  Science  is  trying  to  express  are  as  old  and 
as  wide  as  the  East.  They  appear  especially  in  the 
doctrines  of  a  sect  little  studied  and  historically  obscure, 
the  Yezeedis,  amongst  whom  the  very  mention  of 
evil  is  forbidden,  since  it  would  at  once  produce  its 
worst  effects';  The  Turk,  as  Victoria,  de  Bunsen  found 
him,  seems  English  in  his  - morgue ,  his  egotism,  and  his 
supreme  self-sufficiency,  and  only  un-English  in  his 
courteous  manners. 

SIR  HENRY  M.  STANLEY’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

“  Autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.”  With  Sixteen  Photo¬ 
gravures  and  a  Map*.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Dorothy  Stanley. 
London  :  ^aihp®6n  Low,  Marston,  and  Go.  2is.  net. 

^  Henry  M.  Stanley’s  impatience  with  Gladstone  as  a 
Little-Englander  and  a  childish  old  man,  expressed  in 
bis  frank  and  fascinating  “  Autobiography,”  is'  based, 
I  fancy,  on  a  misunderstanding  of  that  “  old  parlia¬ 
mentary  hands’  adroit  method  of  dodging  an  inconve¬ 
nient  discussion.  Gladstone,  no  doubt,  started  the  con¬ 
troversy,  which  seemed  to  Stanley  so  foolish  and  foot- 
ling,  about  the  proper  technical  name  for  a  harbour 
and  the  proper  classical  names  for  the  Rnwenzori 
peak, 3,  m  order  to  escape  a  discussion  and  a  decision 
re  the  line  to-  Uganda.  This  autobiography,  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  tlie  .freedom  and  fulness  of  its  self-revela¬ 
tion,  explains  hutch  that  seemed  repellent  in  the 
character  and  career  of  'the  great  explorer.  From  the 
days  of  liis  derelict  and  outcast  childhood,  when  he 
was  brought  up  in  foe  St.  Asaph  Workhouse,  until  the 
day  when  his  name  was  in  all  mouths  as  the 
discoverer  of  Livingstone,,  the  explorer  of  the 
Congo  and  the  founder  of  the  Free  State,  Stanley 
had  undergone  such  hardening  hardships  as  might  well 
have  soured  the  sweetest  nature.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  earlier  experience.,  as  a  workhouse  dere¬ 
lict,  as  a  cabin  boy,  as  a  soldier  now  on  the  Southern 
and  now  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  American  Civil 
War,;  are-  as  adventurous  and  interesting  as  his  African 
'explorations.  Then  there  is  Stanley’s  self-revelation 
to  increase  and  even  intensify  our  interest.  “  No 
doubt,”  he  says,  “there  will  be  mifeh  self-betrayal  in 
these  page's,  and  he  who  can  read  'between  the  lines, 
'as  a  physiognomist  can  read  character,  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  read  me.”  But  this  is  the  purpose  of  an 
“  autobiography  — a  purpose  foe  autohiogra-pher  has 
achieved  so  entirely  as  to'  make  this  book  one  of  the 
most  interesting  human  documents  I  have  read  for  a 
very  long  time. 

THE  NEW  IRELAND. 

A  Home  Life  in  Ireland.”  By  Robert  Lynch  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  London  :  Mills  and  Boon,  Ltd.  8s.  net. 

Mr.  Robert  Lynd’s  “  Home  Life  in  Ireland  ”  is  in¬ 
comparably  foe  most  impartial  and  instructive  book 
that  has  yet  appeared  about  the  new  Ireland  which  is 
fast  emerging  from  the  wrecks  of  the  old.  .  Dp  to  yes¬ 
terday  Ireland  was  the  Helot  of  the  British  Spartan, 
deliberately  degraded  by  slavery  and  then  derided 
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because  of  its  degradation,  “  Ireland,”  says  Macaulay, 
“  was  so  unhappily  circumstanced  that  at  that  time  its 
■misery  was  necessary  to  our  happiness,  its  slavery  to 
our  freedom.”  The  country,  in  fact,  was  offered  up 
as  a  vicarious  human  sacrifice,  which  only  within  our 
own  memory  has  been  released,  maimed  and  bleeding, 
from  the  sacrificial  knife  and  -allowed  at  last  to  go  its 
own  way.  What  that  way  is  Mr.  Lynd  tells  you  with 
a  fairness  and  a  fulness  which  makes  his  book  invalu¬ 
able  to  any  Englishman  who  desires  to  understand  a 
country  hitherto  made  unintelligible  to  him  by  the  con¬ 
fusing  conflict  between  Irish  instincts  and  English  in¬ 
terests.  The  very  cattle-driving  which  shocks  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  will  not  seem  so  Socialistic — to  use  the  war- 
word  of  the  moment— when  he  understands  from  Mr. 
Lynd  that,  “  Ireland  is  a  country  in  which  all  the  land 
not  worth  cultivating  is  cultivated,  and  all  the  land 
worth  cultivating  is  left  out  of  cultivation.  Indeed, 
as  one  interpreter  of  statistics  has  put  it,  ‘  such  a  fact 
as  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  country  should 
be  given  up  to  hay  and  pasture  is  unparalleled  in  the 
world/” 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE. 

There  is  no  .lack  of  them.  In  gorgeous  bindings  of 
red  and  blue  and  purple  and  gold,  they  come  as  in 
yesteryear  at  this  season,  with  promise  of  entertainment 
for  long  evenings  and  dull  days.  And  the  promise  of  the 
covers  is  not  belied  by  the  printed  page.  One  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  sometimes  that  there  is  no  possible 
adventure  which  could  befall  boy  or  man  which  has  not 
been  narrated  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Possibly  a 
concordance  of  the  boys’  books  published  during  that 
period  would  show  that  some  adventures  have  done  duty 
■over  and  over  again,  but,  if  so,  the  writers  of  to-day 
manage  to  serve  them  up  so  freshly  that  there  is  no  hint 
of  any  repetition.  Partly  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  writers  of  boys’  books  draw  upon  their 
own  personal  experience  for  their  local  colour.  Take 
Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  for  instance.  He  was  him¬ 
self  the  boy  adventurous.  He  started  on  his  travels  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  He  celebrated  his  nineteenth  birth¬ 
day  on  the  summit  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass  on  the  way  to 
the  Klondike  at  the  beginning  of  the  rush  to  the  ice¬ 
bound  goldfield.  Since  then  he  has  been  exploring  and 
prospecting  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and 
Malaysia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Eastern  Asia, 
besides  fighting  in  the  Boer  War  with  the  Australian 
contingent.  Evidently  he  is  well  equipped,  and,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  boys  of  to-day,  his  pen  is  both  facile  and 
prolific.  In  “The  White  Trail”  (Blackie,  6s.)  he  draws 
upon  his  Klondike  experiences,  describing  the  deeds  of 
a  band  of  pioneers  who  are  amongst  the  first  to  make 
the  long  journey  down  the  frozen  Yukon.  In  “The 
Hidden  Nugget”  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.)  he  turns  to  the 
Australian  desert,  and  describes  how  two  boys  decipher 
a  cryptogram  which  tells  of  the  existence  of  a  mass  of 
gold,  how  they  adventure  forth  and  recover  it,  and, 
despite  the  machinations  of  bushrangers  and  other  evil¬ 
doers,  bring  it  safely  home. 

There  is  another  Macdonald,  who  is  equally,  if  not 
more,  prolific  of  stories  of  adventure.  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Macdonald  has  three  stories  to  his  credit,  each 
of  which  is  packed  with  exciting  adventure.  “The 
Secret  of  the  Sargasso  ”  (Fisher  Unwin,  5s.)  is 
one  of  them.  But  the  mystery  which  that  ocean 
backwater  holds  is  only  one  of  many  which  are  un¬ 
ravelled  by  Jim  Robertson  and  Harry  Southwood  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  adventure  which  fate  so  kindly 
throws  in  their  way  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  owner  of  the  Nemesis,  surely  the  most  wonderful 
ship,  except  perhaps  the  Lucifer,  which  she  pursues, 
that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  “  Chillagoe  Charlie”  (Fisher 
Unwin,  5s.)  is  another,  a  story  of  quite  a  different  type. 
It  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  young  prospector  in 
Northern  Queensland,  a  rattling  history  of  life  in  the 
wilds.  Then  again,  in  “The  Rival  Treasure'' Hunters  ” 
(Blackie,  6s.),  Mr.  Robert  Macdonald  turns  to  another 
part  of  the  world,  and  transports  his  readers  to  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  British  Guiana.  The  two  boy  heroes  of  the  story 
have  a  truly  enviable  experience  in  their  expedition  with 
the  Doc  and  the  Parson  to  explore  the  mountain  hollow 


in  which  wonderful  blue  diamonds  exist,  and  where 
Big  Tassy,  Bill  the  Sailor,  and  Piccadilly  Peter  are 
held  captive  by  a  strange  Indian  tribe.  It  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  story.  A  Jules  Verne  strangeness  is  the  keynote 
of  “A  Trip  to  Mars,”  by  Fenton  Ash  (Chambers,  3s.  6d.). 
It  is  a  wonderful  Mars  to  which  Mr.  Ash  conveys  his 
youthful  heroes  in  the  strange  airship  which  descends 
like  a  meteorite  into  the  sea  close  to  their  abode,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  not  the  strange  creatures  of  Mr. 
Wells’s  imagining,  for  although  provided  with  many 
marvellous  attributes,  they  are  human  in  shape  and 
form  and  in  their  passions  and  motives,  so  that  the 
children  of  this  earth  find  work  to  do  in  assisting  the 
King  to  quash  a  rebellion  when  they  get  there.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  boys’  book 
without  some  fighting  in  it,  and  the  fact  that  fighting 
is  the  basis  of  Captain  Brereton’s  stories  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  continued  popularity.  “  A  Hero  of 
Sedan”  (Blackie,  6s.)  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of 
these.  “  One  of  the  Fighting  Scouts  ”  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.) 
is  another.  The  hero  of  the  former  is  a  young  English 
medical  student  who,  through  force  of  circumstances, 
becomes  a  combatant  on  the  French  side  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  He  performs  prodigies  of  va-lour,  like 
the  hero  of  the  second  story,  who  becomes  commander 
of  a  band  of  scouts  in  the  South  African  War.  Both 
books  are  admirable  examples  of  the  story  which  appeals 
to  boys.  The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  Mr.  Harry 
Collingwood’s  latest  sea  story,  “The  Cruise  of  the 
Thetis ”  (Blackie,  6s.).  Historically  accurate  in  its 
account  of  the  last  Cuban  insurrection,  it  is  crammed 
with  exciting  incidents,  including  the  rescue  of  a  Cuban 
family  from  a  Spanish  convict  ship,  and  the  disablement 
of  a  Spanish  torpedo  boat  whose  attentions  to  the  Thetis 
were  too  marked  to  be  pleasant. 

But  all  the  books  of  adventure  are  not  fiction,  and 
it  is  a  moot  point  as  to  whether  the  true  story  of  adven¬ 
ture  is  not  even  more  fascinating  than  the  fictional. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  latest  addition  to  the  “Romance 
of  Empire”  series,  “South  Africa,”  by  Ian  D.  Colvin 
(Jack,  6s.  net).  There  is  material  here  for  scores  of 
the  fiction  stories,  .for  Mr.  Colvin  in  his  pleasant,  easy 
fashion  gives  a  history  of  the  land  from  the  days  when 
the  Portuguese  found  their  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  Eastern  Ocean,  right  down  to  the  days 
of  the  second  Boer  war.  Mr.  Colvin  regrets  that  like 
Sindbad,  leaving  the  valley  of  diamonds,  he  has  only 
brought  away  a  pocketful,  since  the  past  of  South 
Africa  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  ungarnered  jewels  of 
romance.  That  may  be,  yet  he  has  given  those  he  has 
gathered  a  wholly  adequate  -setting,  and  lie  may  well 
leave  the  others  for  a  supplementary  volume.  Then, 
again,  what  could  be  more  fascinating  to  the  boy  than 
the  stories  of  brave  deeds  contained  in  “A  Book  of 
Brave  Boys,”  edited  by  Alfred  Miles  (Stanley  Paul,  5s.). 
Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  America  all  furnish  their 
quota  of  thirty- three  adventures  which  are  narrated 
therein.  Mr,  Ascott  R.  Hope  has  also  chosen  in 
“Adventures  in  America”  (A.  and  C.  Black)  to  make 
a  collection  of  personal  narratives  of  adventure,  selected 
not  only  for  their  intrinsic  interest,  but  as  representing 
notable  phases  of  American  life.  Practically  all  the 
principal  characters  who  played  their  part  in  the  great 
work  of  exploring  and  civilising  the  continent  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  their  turn,  and  the  result  is  a  gallery  of  illus¬ 
tration  to  American  history  admirably  arranged.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  red  man  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
stories,  and  the  boy  who  loves  Indians  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  this  volume  luckily  comes  into  his  posses¬ 
sion.  “  Heroes  -of  Modern  India,”  by  the  Rev.  E; 
Gilliat  (Seeley,  5s.),  is  another  full  volume  of  real 
romance.  From  Clive  to  Havelock,  Out-ram,  and 
Nicholson,  Mr.  Gilliat  recalls  the  lives  and  work  of 
England’s  greatest  servants  in  India  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  entertai  nment  of  youthful  readers.  “  The 
Boy’s  Book  of  the  Sea,”  by  N.  H.  Simmonds  (Part¬ 
ridge,  3s.  6d.),  is  yet  another  of  the  real  romance  series. 
What  boy  does  not  love  sea  yarns?  and  here  they  are 
in  plenty:  true  stories  of  Buccaneers  and  Pirates,  of 
adventure  and  peril  in  storm  and  fight,  of  Crusoes  and 
their  islands,  of  bold  adventures  in  search  of  unknown 
lands,  a  veritable  storehouse  of  entertainment. 
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SOME  ST  0  HIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

“The  widening  of  the  sphere  of  woman's  work  and 
enterprise,  and  the  freer  conditions  under  which  she 
lives/’  says  Mr.  Alfred  Miles  in  his  “  Book  of  Brave 
Girls”  (Stanley  Paul,  5s.),  “involve  her  in  larger 
opportunities  of  experience  and  adventure,  and  a  greater 
need  for  self-reliance,  resourcefulness,  and  some  of  those 
more  robust  •  characteristics  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  qualities  of  man.”  These-  more  robust  char¬ 
acteristics  find  admirable  illustration  iil  the  volume  in 
question,  which  is  compiled  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
adventurous  girl  with  its  store-  of  stories  of  heroism 
stories  of  actual  experience  which  would  prove,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  moral  and  physical  -  courage  in  facing 
difficulties  and  danger  are  by  no  means  monopolised 
by  the  stronger  sex.  These  words  of  Mr.  Miles,  indeed, 
would  seem  to  be  the  text  which  most  of  the  writers 
'of  books  for  girls  have  before  them.  Miss  E.  Everett- 
Green’ s  heroine,  for  instance,  Lady  Angela  Goldhawfc, 
in  “  A  Wilful  Maid  ”  (Partridge,  5s.),  is  a  particularly 
self-reliant  personality.  A  charming  one  also,  dowered 
plentifully  with  high  spirits  and  beauty.  She  is  rather 
a  slangy,  modern  young  lady,  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  her  environment,  and  indeed  the  characters  are  by 
no  means  in  the  picture  with  the  curiously  old-fashioned 
melodramatic  plot,  in  which  a  regular  Surrey-side 
villain  and  babies  changed  at  nurse  play  an  important 
part.  This  is  a  book  for  the  elder  girls,  but  in  those 
for  younger  ones  the  same  doctrine  is  pro-claimed.  Xt 
finds  piquant  expression  in  “Barbara  Bellamy,”  by 
May  Baldwin  (Chambers,  3s.  6d.).  Barbara  had  been 
kept  shut  up  in  a  country  house-  with  an  old  grandfather, 
without  any  companion.  She  has  had  an  excellent 
classical  education  and  acquired  strange  ideas  as  to 
dress  and  speech,  which  make  a-  sensation  at  the  school 
to  which  her  grandfather  is  ultimately  induced  to  send 
her.  It  is  a  thoroughly  amusing  story.  Another  of 
Miss  Baldwin’s  tales,  “Muriel  and  her  Aunt  Lu  ’ 
(Chambers,  5s.),  is  also  likely  to  prove  a.  prime  favourite 
with  the  occupants  of  the  schoolroom.  Muriel  is  a  self- 
willed  Tittle  person  who  runs  away  to  her  young  aunt’s 
flat  in  Paris,  and  thus  makes  acquaintance  with  new 
scenes,  sights,  and  people  in  her  new  schoolfellows  and 
the  art  students  who  are  her  aunt’s  friends  and  com¬ 
panions.  Satisfactory  school  stories  may  also  he  looked 
for  from  Miss  Raymond  Jacbern’s  practised  pen,  and 
“Becky  Compton,  Ex-Dux”  (Chambers,  5s.)  is  no 
exception.  In  another  of  Miss  Jacbern’s  stories,  “The 
Attic  Boarders  ”  (Chambers,  3s.  6d.),  a  novel  means 
of  supplementing  a  slender  income  is  devised  by  the 
heroine,  who  starts  a  dogs’  holiday  home,  the  dogs  being 
the  attic  boarders  of  the  title.  Her  experiences  with  a 
pedigree  collie  and  a  bulldog  which  arrive  in  answer 
to  advertisements,  are,  however,  much  more  likely  to 
encourage  those  who  desire  excitement  from  such  an 
enterprise  rather  than  the  making  of  money.  A  more 
commonplace  method  of  mending  broken  fortunes  is  that 
followed  by  the  heroine  of  Miss  Winifred  James’  story, 
“  Saturday’s  Children  ”  (Blackie,  6s.).  One  of  them 
goes  into  a  tea-room,  the  other  takes  up  kindergarten 
teaching,  and  they  face  the  future  gaily.  The  story  is 
bright  and  cheerful,  for  Miss  James  knows  well  how  to 
create  and  sustain  interest  in  the  children  of  her 
creation.  So,  too,  does  Miss  Heddle.  “  Clarinda’s 
Quest”  (Blackie,  5s.)  opens  joyously  in  a  Parisian 
studio,  and  so  entertaining  is  Miss  Heddle’s  description 
of  life  there  that  one  could  have  wished  that  the  author 
had  chosen  to  go  no  further  for  the  scene  of  her 
romance.  But  Clarinda  wants  to  know  London,  she 
wants  to  conquer  it,  and  so  to  London  she  betakes  her¬ 
self,  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  her  heart’s  desire,  though 
not  in  quite  the  same  way  she  had  imagined.  Another 
method  by  which  a  girl  may  make  a  living,  if  not  a 
fortune,  is  revealed  in  “  Three  Girls  in  Mexico,”  by 
Bessie  Mar  chant  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.).  This  is  by  extract¬ 
ing  the  perfume  from  yellow  orchids,  but  to  acquire  the 
secret  of  how  to  prepare  the  perfume  it  is  necessary 
to  save  the  life  of  an  aged  Indian  woman  who  possesses 
it,  and  to  be  dowered  with  plentiful  qualities  of  endur¬ 
ance.  The  story  of  how  it  is  done  makes  interesting 
reading. 


BOOKS  FOR  BABES. 

A  whole  series  of  eharming  little  story-books  for 
children  are  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Co. 
Amongst  them  are  “The  Castle-  of  Four  Towers,”  by 
Netta  Syrett  (2s.  6d.)  ;•  “  The  Forest  Foundling,”  by 
S.  H.  Hamer  (2s.  6cl.) ;  and  “  Prince  Pimpernel,”  by 
Herbert  Rix  (2s.  6d.).  Each  volume  is  illustrated  with 
coloured  pictures,  as  well  as  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  and  will  be  certain  of  a  warm  welcome  when 
added  to  the  nursery  bookshelf.  Another  new  book 
which,  both  for  its  story  and  its  pictures,  is  certain  to 
win  approbation  in  the  same  select  and  critical  circles, 
is  “  T'he  Limbersnigs,”  by  Flora  and  Lancelot  Speed 
(Lawrence  and  Jellieoe,  3s.  6d.).  Mrs.  Speed  knows 
how  to  tell  a  fairy  story  in  just  the  manner  which 
appeals  to  children,  and  the  adventures  of  Prince 
Kebole  and  the  way  in  which  he  defeats  the  black¬ 
hearted  Gogo  will  hold  many  a  little  listener  enthralled. 
Mr.  Speed’s  pictures,  too,  are  those  whi„ch  the  child 
loves.  They  are  rich  in  colour,  they  tell  the  story 
plainly,  and — for  older  eyes — they  have-  the  additional 
merit  of  humour.  The  drawing  goes  without  question. 
There  is  an  older  world  air  about  the  drawings  and 
tales  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  “  The  Rosebud 
and  other  Tales,”  by  Arthur  Kelly,  pictured  by  Walter 
Crane  (Fisher  Unwin,  6s.  net).  One  might  almost 
call  the  book  a  collection  of  simple  moralities  for  chil¬ 
dren.  A  very  pleasing  little  hook  for  the  little  ones, 
too,  is  “  Camping  in  the  Forest,”  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Margaret  Clayton.  (Cnatto,  3s.  6d.  net).  It 
is  just  a  plain,  straight-forward  narrative  of  the-  adven¬ 
tures  of  five  children  who  spend  a  holiday  in  tents. 
Amongst  the  fairy-tale  books,  “  The  Irish  Fairy  Book,” 
by  Alfred  Percival  Graves  (Fisher  Unwin,  6s.),  is  a 
charming  collection.  “  Irish  Fairy  Lore,”  according  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  supplies  “  as  fair  and  bounteous  a 
harvest  of  myth  and  romance  as  ever  flourished  among 
any  race,”  and  Mr.  Graves  has  gathered  in  that  harvest 
with  discrimination,  and  found  in  Mr.  George  Denham 
a  most  adequate  illustrator.  In  this  book,  however, 
as  in  the  majority  of  volumes  for  the  nursery  book¬ 
shelf,  the  pictures  are  not  the  main  thing,  as  they 
are,  for  instance,  in  “  The  Dream  of  Little  Hazy 
Gream  ”  (Bickers  and  Son,  6s.).  The  nursery 
rhymes  of  the  simplest  description  are  by  Lady 
Arthur,  and  the  pictures  (brightly  coloured  and 
equally  simple-  and  direct)  by  Catherine  Frances 
Frere.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  accepted  the 
dedication  of  the  volume,  which  is  unmistakable  in  its 
appeal  to  the  little  ones.  Pictures  are  the  main  feature, 
too,  in  “The  Daisy”  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.).  Dainty  in 
drawing  and  colour,  Miss  Ruth  Hobson  has  succeeded 
in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  original  intention  with 
which  these  cautionary  stories  in  verse  were  produced 
for  the  edification  cf  our  great  grandmothers  in  the 
days  of  their  childhood.  There  are,-  too,  some  very 
charming  picture’s  by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts  in  the 
collection  of  “Familiar  Nursery  Jingles  ”  (Chambers, 
3s.  6d.  net).  As  the  title  indicates,  all  the  old 
familiar  nursery  rhymes  are  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  this  little  volume.  They  compare  strangely 
with  the  modern  idea  of  what  appeals  to  the  child  mind 
as  exemplified  in  such  a  volume  as  Outcault  s  Buster, 
Mary  Jane  and  Tige  ”  (Chambers,  3s.  6d.  net).  Buster 
Brown  and  his  dog  Tige  are  household  words  to-day 
in  America  and  are  almost  as  well  known  over  here, 
and  this  latest  example  of  Mr.  Outcault’s  humour  is  a 
continuation  of  the  adventures  of  that  pair  of  innocents. 
It  is  amazing  that  Mr.  Outcault  should  be  able  to  keep 
the  series  going  without  any  falling  off  in  cleverness, 
but  so  far  there  are  no  signs  that  the  fountain  is 
becoming  dry.  The  old  and  the  new  are  gathered 
together  in  delightful  fashion  in  “  The  Song  of  Sixpence 
Picture  Book,”  by  Walter  Crane  (Lane,  4s.  6d.  net)^ 
Princess  Belle  Etoile  is  the  new  feature  sandwiched 
between  a  “Song  of  Sixpence”  and  an  “Alphabet  of 
Old  Friends.”  As  for  the  pictures,  they  are  by  Crane, 
and  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  recommend  them. 
A  picture  book  that  makes  a  special  appeal  is  one  bear¬ 
ing  the  title  “  A  Boy’s  Book  of  Battleships,  the  text 
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being  by  Gordon  Stables,  and  the  pictures  by  Charles 
Robinson.  Beginning  with  the  galleys  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  herein  are  pictures  of  the  battleships  of  all 
times,  ending  with  the  modern  Dreadnought , 

CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN. 

“Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.”  By  I.  A.  Taylor.  With 
Numerous  Portraits.  London :  Hutchinson  and  Co.  16s.  net, 

Miss  Taylor  has  done  justice  to  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  life  and  character  in  her  “  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden.”  “  E  Donna  ”,  was  the  terse  summing  up 
of  Pope  Innocent  upon  the  character  and  career  of  his 
troublesome,  importunate,  and  tempestuous  convert, 
and,  as  far  as  one  word  could  express  it,  the  verdict 
expressed  all.  Like  our  own  militant  suffragettes, 
Christina  never  showed  herself  more  of  a  woman  than 
when  vindicating  her  claims  to  be  considered  man’s 
intellectual  equal. 

Vehemently  as  she  claimed  exemption  from  the  weaknesses  and 
frailties  natural  to  her  .sex;  eagerly  as-  she  would  have  rejected 
any  indulgence  accorded  to  her  on  the  score  that  she  was  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  (masculine  standard,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
gifts,  virtues,  deficiencies,  faults,  and  failings,  she  was  essentially 
feminine,  and  never  more  so  than  when  she  masqueraded  as  a 
man. 

Christina,  was  all  woman  and  all  inconsistency,  but 
never  so-  womanly  and  so  inconsistent  as  in  her  abject 
subjection  to  her  Cardinal  lover.  You  recall,  as  you 
read  of  it,  Browning’s 

Clod  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides — one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

No  man,  however,  could  show  two  such  different  soul- 
sides  as  that  Christina  faced  the  world  with,  and  that 
with  which  she  faced  Cardinal  Azzolino.  Miss  Taylor 
has  made  the  most  of  one  of  the  most  romantic, 
dramatic,  and  even  melodramatic  careers  in  modern 
history. 


fied.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  dealing  with  the 
unhappy  House  of  Austria  (whose  Emperor,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  assassination  of  his  Empress,  said  with  bitter 
truth,  “  I  am  to  be  spared  no  calamity  in  this  world!”) 
to  avoid  altogether  subjects  of  dramatic  and  even  of 
melodramatic  interest.  But  Sir  Horace  is  diplomatic 
in  his  reserve  even  in  speaking  of  the  Empress’s  assassi¬ 
nation,  while  of  the  supposed  motives  of  the  suicide 
of  the  Grown  Prince  Rudolph  he  says  nothing.  I  do 
not  remember  reading  in  all  the  other  accounts  I  have 
seen  of  this  suicide,  of  the  magnanimous  offer  of  Count 
IToyos  to  shield  the  Prince’s  memory  by  taking  upon 
himself  the  accidental  guilt  of  shooting  him  at  a  battue. 
In  Sir  Horace  s  diplomatic  work  you  are  looking  at  the 
Austrian  Court  at  a  reverential  and  rather  dimming 
distance.  ° 

THE  OLD  FLORENTINES. 

With  the  exception  of  such  writers  as  Macaulay  or 
J.  R.  Green,  the  historian  is  usually  too  much  wrapped 
up  in  the  highly  coloured  personages  of  the  age  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  average  citizen.  It  is  the  more 
pleasant  to  find  such  a  book  as  “  Men  and  Manners 
of  Old  Florence”  (Fisher  Unwin,  15s.  net),  by  Mr. 
Guido  Biagi,  with  its  vivid  presentment,  not  of  Dante 
or  of  Giotto,  but  of  the  ordinary  every-day  Florentine, 
with  his  curious  mixture  of  business  and  artistic 
instincts.  Practical  jokes  were  a  feature  of  fourteenth- 
century  Florence,  together  with  a  great  appearance  of 
Piet.Y  1  you  were  respected  for  your  cunning,  but  you 
must  not  be  found  out.  The  extravagance  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  woman  was  the  cause  of  many  sermons  and  of  sundry 
sumptuary  laws,  but,  says  Mr.  Biagi,  there  is  “proof 
enough  to  show  that  women  had  found  partisans  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  magistracy.”  Mr.  Biagi’s  book  is 
excellent  reading,  and  shows  the  old  Florentines,  in  spite 
of  their  Renaissance  halo,  as  very  human  men  and 
women. 


SIR  SYDNEY  WATERLOW. 

“The  Life  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart.”  By  George 
Smalley.  With  a  Portrait.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  10s.  6-d. 
not. 

Mr.  Smalley  in  his  interesting  “Life  of  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow:  London  Apprentice,  Lord  Mayor,  Captain 
of  Industry  and  Philanthropist,”  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  biography  in  the  following  anecdote  :  In  1890  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (now  King  Edward)  lunched  with  Sir 
Sydney  and  Lady  Waterlow,  at  their  villa  in  Cannes, 
when  Sir  Sydney,  who  though  a  loyalist  was  no  courtier, 
happened  to  say  something  which  to  courtly  ears 
seemed  disrespectful  to  the  Prince.  When  one  of  the 
courtly  company  expressed  his  sense  of  the  disrespect 
shown  by  the  host  to  his  royal  guest,  the  Prince  at 
once  turned  and  said  to  Lady  Waterlow: — “Lady 
Waterlow,  I  know  what  your  husband  has  done  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  English  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  over  which  I  may  one  day 
rule.  Few  men  have  done  more-  for  the  poor  of  London, 
and  none  has  asked  -or  expected  less  in  recognition 
of  his  services.  His  services  have  been  such  that  I 
-do  not  care  what  lie  says  or  omits  to  sav.  You  may 
b-e  sure  I  shall  never  take  offence.”  On  reading  this 
anecdote,  equally  characteristic  of  Sir  Sydney  and  of 
King  Edward,  you  are  inclined  to  quote  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  George  III.  when  he  was  pulled  up  sharply  for 
trespassing  in  a  hunt  on  a  gentleman’s  land.  “Happy 
is  the  prince  who  has  such  stout  subjects,”  and  to  add, 
Happy  the  subjects  who  have  so  -sensible  a  Prince!” 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  Mr.  Smalley’s  biography  that 
none  of  Smiles  lives  of  self-made  men  is  more  romantic 
interesting,  or  instructive. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

'‘.The  Austrian  Dour t  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  By  tin 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Horace  RiimhokL  Bart  GOB  G  nV-P 
With  Eighteen  Illustrations.  London:  Methuen  and  Co  HE 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold’s  “The  Austrian  Court  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  so  “carefully  avoids  every  trace 
of  the  sensational  element  ”  as  to  be  dull  as  it  is  digni- 


LADY  SARAH  WILSON'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

“  South  African  Memories.”  By  Lady  (Sarah  Wilson  With 
Illustrations.  London :  Edward  Arnold.  15s.  net. 

Lady  Sarah  Wilson’s  “  South  African  Memories  ” 
makes  “  Mafeking  ”  intelligible  at  least,  since  the  most 
interesting  part  of  her  reminiscences  are  those  of  the 
hai  dships,  horrors,  and  heroisms  of  the  famous  -siege, 
Here  is  a  specimen  passage  from  her  own  experiences 
of  the  daily  and  deadly  danger  to  which  even  the  women, 
were  exposed  ; 

It  was  not,  however,  till  next  day,  when  we  returned  to  examine 
the  Ecene  ot  the  explosion  of  the  shell,  that  we  realised  how 
narrowly  we  had  escaped  death  or  terrible  injuries.  We  three 
had  been  occupying  an  area  of  not  more  than  five  feet  equare - 
between  us  was  a  tiny  card-table  laid  with  our  supper,  and  on 
this  the  principal  quantity  of  the  masonry  had  fallen- — certainly 
two  tons  of  red  brick  and  mortar — shattering  it  to  -atoms.  If 
our  chairs  had.  been  drawn  up  to  the  table  we  should  probably 
hj&vG  b6Gn  buried  bGnonth  tbis  mass,  But  our  most  sensational 
discovery  was  the  fact  that  two  enormous  pieces  of  shell,  weDh- 
uig  cei tainly  fifteen  pounds  each,  were  found  touching  the  leas 
or  my  chan,  and  the  smallest  tap  from  one  of  these  would  have 
prevented  us  ever  seeing  another  sunrise. 

I  should  have  thought  Lady  Sarah,  with  ail  her  pro¬ 
nounced  political  prejudices,  would  have  been  rather 
pleased  than  enraged  with  Mr.  Msrrim-an’s-  outburst. — - 
“  That  word  c  Imperialist '  and  ‘  Empire  ’  have  been  so 
done  to  death  by  every  wretched  little  Jew  stockbroker 
in  this  country  that  I  am  fairly  sick  of  them !  ”  “  It 

lendeth,”  says  Bacon,  “  additional  ugliness  to  a  monkey 
to  be  so  like  a  man  ”  ;  and  I  should  have  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  one  would  have  felt  more  disgust  than 
Lady  Sarah  herself  with  the  sordid  sham  imperialism  of 


uU  I  AT  \V  !  1 1 
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“  every  wretched  little  Jew  stockbroker.”  Lady  Sarah’s 
political  partialities  and  prejudices  colour  of  course  her 
pictures  of  the  protagonists  on  each  side  in  the  Boer 
W ar ;  but  these  pictures  are  not  the  least  interesting 
pages  in  her  extremely  interesting  volume. 

NOTES. 

The  frequent  complaint  that  the  book  of  essays  has 
gone  out  of  favour  hardly  seems  to  be  well  founded.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  noteworthy  that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s 
volume,  “  Tremendous  Trifles,”  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas’s 

One  Bay  and  Another,”  lately  issued  (price  5s.  each) 
by  Messrs.  Methuen,  both  speedily  passed  into  a  second- 
edition  ;  and  the  same  happy  evidence  of  appreciation 
may  be  predicted  for  Mr.  H.  Belloc’s  “  On  Everything,” 
a  collection  of  essays  as  enjoyable  as  his  previous  book 
“On  Nothing.”  “On  Everything”  (price  5s.  net)  is 
also  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  Another  writer 
whose  essays  are  always  a  delight  is  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm, 
and  in  his  latest  volume,  “  Yet  Again  ”  (Chapman  and 
Hall,  price  5s.  net),  he  is  at  his  best. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  tropical  medical 
movement  which  is  achieving  a  new  conquest  of  the 
tropical  world  is  given  by  Sir  Rupert  W.  Boyce  in  a 
volume  entitled  “  Man  or  Mosquito  ”  (Murray,  10s.  6d. 
net).  The  author,  who  is  Dean  of  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  has  himself  taken  part  in  not  a 
few  of  these  successful  scientific  campaigns.  He  men¬ 
tions  that  the  three  great  insect-oarried  scourges  of  the 
tropics — namely,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  sleeping 
sickness — “  are  now  fully  in  hand  and  giving  way.” 
The  book  has  numerous  illustrations. 

"  Across  Papua’'  (Witherby,  7s.  6d.  net)  is  the  record 
of  a  journey  which  the  author.  Colonel  Kenneth 
Mackay,  made  as  the  President  of  a  Royal  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  methods  of  administration  of 
British  New  Guinea.  In  his  closing  chapters  Colonel 
Mackay  discusses  agricultural  and  mining  possibilities 
in  Papua,  but  the  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  very 
readable  account  of  the  country  and  people  and  of  the 
experiences  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  There 
are  forty  full-page  illustrations. 

Designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  aeronautics,  M.  Alfonse  Berget’s  volume,  “  The  Con¬ 
quest  of  the  Air”  (Heinemann,  12s.  6d.  net),  has  made 
an  opportune  appearance  at  a  time  when  new  feats  by  the 
flying  men  are  week  by  week  attracting  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  science.  The  author  gives  a  very  lucid 
description  of  the  principles  of  the  construction  and 
■control  of  aerial  vessels,  dirigible  balloons,  or  aviation 
apparatus,  and  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
is  brought  down  to  Bleriot’s  flight  across  the  Channel 
and  exploits  at  the  great  meeting  at  Rheims  in  August. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  photographs  and 
explanatory  diagrams. 

Intentions  ”  and  “  The  House  of  Pomegranates  ”  are 
two  _  volumes  (each  5s.  net)  in  Messrs.  Methuen’s 
admirably  produced  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  The  former  contains  four  of  Wilde’s  most  bril¬ 
liant  essays,  including  “  The  Decay  of  Lying”  and  “The 
Critic  as  Artist.”  “  The  House  of  Pomegranates  ”  is  a 
•collection  of  four  stories  intended  primarily  for 
children,  “'The  Young  King,  “The  Birthday  of  the 
Infanta,”  “  The  Star  Child,”  and  “  The  Fisherman  and 
his  Soul.” 

An  Editor’s  Chair  ”  (Everett,  2s.  6d.  net)  is  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Foster,  who  for  many  years  conducted  “Cassell’s 
•Saturday  Journal,”  and  also  a  well-known  boys’  paper, 
“Chums.”  Like  every  editor  of  a  popular  publication' 
Mr.  Foster  had  many  curious  and  diverting  experi 
•ences  with  contributors  and  would-be  contributors, 
with  correspondents  and  self-constituted  counsellors 
and  critics,  and  his  recollections  make  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  book.  In  particular,  the  chapter  on  “Inter¬ 
viewers  and  Interviewing”  contains  many  interesting 
anecdotes  of  wall-known  people. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Larkin’s  “Leisure  Hours  with  Nature” 


(Unwin,  5s.  net)  is  a  volume  of  short  essays  dealing  in 
a  bright  and  interesting  way  with  many  varied  topics 
of  natural  history,  particularly  in  relation  to  bird  life. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Those  who  look  for  the  diagrammatic  bird  in  Mr. 
Charles  Whymper’s  delightful  “Egyptian  Birds  ”  (A. 
and  C.  Black,  20s.  net)  will  meet  with  a  severe  disap¬ 
pointment.  For  Mr.  Whymper,  both  by  word  and  illus¬ 
tration,  shows  the  habits,  the  haunts,  and  the  character 
oi  his  birds,  rather  than  the  exact  number  of  feathers 
possessed  by  each.  Interwoven  with  the  list  are 
delicious  legends,  such  as  how  the  hoopoe  got  his  oresfc ; 
but  perhaps  the  chief  points  of  Mr.  Whymper’s  book 
are  his  suggestions  on  bird-observation.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  betray  the  painter  as  well  as  the  bird-lover. 

The  preference  of  the  public  for  something  with  which 
it  is  familiar  to  some  new  thing  was  never  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  potential  popularity  of  such  books 
as  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  21s. 
net).  Many  of  us  have  been  to  one  or  other  of  the 
universities,  or  at  least  our  friends  have  done  so,  and 
Mr.  Hanslip  Fletcher’s  drawings,  which  accompany 
descriptive  articles  by  such  experts  as  the  Warden  of 
Wadharn,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  are 
likely  to  obtain  the  success  that  attaches  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  familiar  as  well  as  that  of  considerable  though 
conventional  ability.  The  price  of  Mr.  Beresford  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  “  Knightsbridge  and  Belgravia  ”  (Sir  Isaac 
Pitman,  20s.  net)  has  no  doubt  been  fixed  with  a  view 
to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  well- 
favoured  regions.  Certainly,  unless  I  possessed  a. house, 
say,  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  former  turnpike  keeper’s 
house,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  pay  20s.  net  for  this 
somewhat  dry  and  not  too  well  illustrated  record. 


|  Actions  and  Reactions.  Rudyard  Kipling.  I 

Un  form  E  ilion  ;  scarlet  clo'h,  extra  crown  Svo,  6s.  Pocket 
Edition  ;  India  paner,  limp  leather,  frap.  8vo,  5s.  net. 
Edition  de  L»xe  (limbed  to  775  co  its)  ;  Hand-made  paper, 
sateen  cloth,  8v<>,  10s.  6d  net. 

Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones.  By 

C.  B.-J.  Cheaper  Re-issue.  With  2  Photogravure  Plates 
and  oth  r illustrations  2  vo's..  8vn,  10s.  vet. 

T^o  HE-VU  I  If  UL  COLOUR  HOURS.  ’  j 

The  French  Pastellists  of  the  Eighteenth  j 

Century.  By  Haldane  M  cfall.  Edited  hy  T.  Leman  Hare. 
With  40  examples  in  Colour  and  12  in  Black.  Demy  qto, 
42s.  net. 

|  I  he  Water  Babies.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

With  32  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Warwick  Goble,  t  ro*n 
4to,  15s.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe.  Limited  to  250  copies. 
Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Middlesex.  By 

Walter  Jerrold.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and 
a  Map  6s. 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS, 

Open  Country.  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Stradella.  F.  M.  Crawford, 

An  Old  Italian  Love-Tale. 

The  Key  of  the  Unknown.  Rosa  N.  Carey,  I 
Robert  Emmet.  Stephen  Gwynn, 

A  Historical  Romance. 

The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul. 

Algernon  Blackwood,  I 

Author  of  “  Jimbo  :  A  t'hantasy.”  [Nov.  16.  J 

A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Brandenburg.  I 

Charles  Major,  | 

Author  of  “  Dorothy  Vernon,”  &c. 

The  Little  Merman.  A  Story  for  Children. 

By  Ethel  Readfer,  With  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo  3s.  6d.  ' 

An  Ampler  Sky.  A  Rj“"’se  of  By  Lance  Fallaw, 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  net, 

***  Macmillan's  Illustrated  Catalouve  post  free  an  application.  1 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  1/1 D.,  LONDON. 
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The  Book  of  the  Home 


*  Edited  by  . 

MRS.  HUMPHRY 

WITH  CONTRIBUTION  BY  200  AUTHORITIES, 


The  up-to-date  —  reliable  —  plainly 
written — fully  illustrated — cheap — 
encyclopaedia  of  the  home.  It 
teaches  every  home  task — from  the 
whole  art  of  cookery  to  the  removal 
of  stains  from  carpets  and  curtains. 


A  24-page  illustrated  booklet  giving  full 
List  of  Contents,  and  Contributors* 
names,  with  particulars  of  our  unique 
plan  by  which  the  work  can  be  obtained 
by  payment  of  a  few  shillings  for  a  few 
months,  free  to  every  reader  of  Truth. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34=5,  Southampton  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

THE  cream  of  the  literary  output 
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Bill 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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READY  ON  NOV ES¥§ PER  26 


Profusely  Illustrated  by  Stanger  Pritchard  and  Roland  Hill  (“  Rip  ”). 


Four  Double-Page  Coloured  Cartoons,  entitled 
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‘AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  HOME.’’ 
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JOHN  LONG’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Messrs.  JOHN  LONG  have  now  commenced  the 
publication  of  their  Winter  Novels,  with  the 
following  Aui  hors,  and,  as  is  usual  with  John 
Long’s  Novels,  thej' are  sure  to  be  in  popular 
request: — 

By  BERTRAM  M1TFORD,  Author  of  “  The  White 
Hand  and  the  Black” 

A  LEGACY  OF  THE  GRANITE 
HILLS  si- 

By  ALICE  M  DIEHL,  Author  of  “The  Temptation 
of  Anthony  ” 

SWISS  STRAMGEWAYS  6/- 

By  MABEL  WAGNAlLS,  Author  of  “  Miserere.” 

THE  PALACE  OF  DANGER  q/- 

A  vivid  Novel  picturing  life  in  the  Court, of  Louis  XV.,  and  having  for 
its  principal  character  the  famed  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  rule  i 
Louis  XV.,  and  held  the  destinies  of  France  In  the  hollow  of  her  hand 
for  twenty -four  years. 

By  CAPTAIN  HENRY  CUR  TIES,  Author  of  “The 
Idol  cf  the  King  ” 

THE  PHASES  OF  MARCELLA  6/- 

The  Morning  Leader  says:— “A  girl,  Just  married,  is  spirited  awaj. 

I  drugged  by  a  poisoned  ring,  and  wnk-s  a  year  iater  to  find  herself  a  widow, 

S  a  mother,  and  a  wife  again— the  wife  of  another  husband.  Startlingly 
original— a  singular  and  thrilling  work." 

By  HENRY  BY  ATT,  Author  of  “Ihe  Testament 
of  Judas  ” 

THE  REAL  MAN  6/- 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says:— “It  is  the  story  of  two  men  of  identical 
appearance.  It  is  something  In  these  days  to  come  across  a  story  that 
makes  you  sit  up.” 

By  LUCAS  CLEEVE,  Author  of  “What  Woman 
Wills’’ 

THE  Of^e  MOMENT  0/- 

J  The  llirmingnam  Gazette  says  : — “  A  very  good  woman,  whose  husband 
|  neglects  her.  has  a  stolen  time  of  perfect  love  with  another  man.  That  was 
her  one  moment.” 

Ilia  Author  with  the  Largest  Public 

The  Sales  of  Nat  Gould’s  Novels  exceed  6,000,000  (six  million)  copies! 

NAT  GOULDS  LATEST  NOVEL 

A  RECKLESS  OWNER 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED,  Paper  Cover,  is.  net;  Cloth,  2s. 

N.I3.  All  Mr.  Nat  Gould's  New  Novels  are  now  being  published  at  the 
omset  at  Is.  net,  pi  per.  or  in  cloth.  2s, 

SEVENTH  TEAR  OP  PUBLICATION. 

NAT  GOULD'S  ANNUAL,  1909 

THE  PiCK  OF  THE  STABLE 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  READY  EVERYWHERE. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  GREAT  NEWMARKET  MYSTERY 

By  CAMPBELL  RAE-8ROWN,  Author  of  “Kissing 
Cup’s  Race.” 

Taper  cover.  Is.  not;  Cloth,  2s. 

John  Long’s  Successful  Works. 

THE  GILDED  BEAUilES  OF  THE  SECOND 
EMPIRE 

By  FRED  -  RIC  LOLlfiE.  English  Version  by  BRYAN  O'DONNELL, 
M.A.  With  34  Portraits  of  the  Beauties  of  that  period.  Demy  8vo', 
15s.  net. 

THE  REAL  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  :  The  Private 
Life  of  Ihe  Emperor  o;  Austria 

By  IIENRI  DE  WEINDEL.  English  Version  by  PHILIP  W.  SER¬ 
GEANT.  With  Photogravure  and  44  other  Portraits.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net. 

i  HE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
SPAIN,  1802-1906. 

By  RACHEL  CHALI.IOE,  Author  of  “Spanish  Protestants  in  the 
Sixteenth  century”;  and  Collaborator  in  “ The  Historians’  History 
of  the  World.”  With  30  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  15s  net. 

ETON  MEMORIES. 

By  AN  OLD  ETONIAN.  With  13  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  tOs.  6d  net 
“  In  every  way  worthy  of  comparison  with  ‘  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.’  ’’ 

— The  Times 

«OTK.-  Mess  s.  JOHN  LONG-  will  shortly  announce  some  more  important 
works  in  general  Tj  t°raJ.urc.  Kin  11  y  wr  to  for  Prospectuses. 

.ONfiON  :  JOHN  LGNC,  Ltd  ,  12,  13,  14,  H  iris  St.,  HaymaGiet 

- - - - - — - ___j. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  List 

New  8s.  Noiseis. 

THE  PASQUE  FLOWER. 

By  JANE  WAKDLE,  Author  of  “Margery  Pigeon,”  &c. 

A  CRUCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

By  A.  C.  FARQUHARSON,  Author  of  “St.  Nazarius,"  &c. 

THE  BEGGAR  IN  THE  HEART. 

By  EDI 1H  RICKERT.  Author  of  ‘  The  Goldei  Ha  lc,"  &c. 

The  MYSTERY  of  the  YELLOW  ROOM. 

By  GASl’ON  LEROUX. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS 

LADY  ST.  HELSER’S 
^SEi^ORIES  OF  FIFTY  YEARS. 

By  EVS ARY  JEUS^E  (Lady  St  Helier). 

With  Illustrations.  1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  c’oth.  15s  not. 

Tmth  :  “  A  matchless  record  of  the  people  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
past  fifty  years  stand  out  in  English  History  " 


SECOND  IMPRESSION 


LADY  SARAH  WILSON’S 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  MEMORIES. 

With  Illustrations.  1  vol.  Pemy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

Evening  Standard  :  “Tells  us  exactly  what  we  want  to  know.” 


TEN  YEARS  OF  GAME-KEEPING. 

By  OWEN  JONES.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  lvol.  DemyRvo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Observer.— “  A  fascinating  book,  full  of  the  sense  of  the  open  air," 

It  'Jeree.—'1  The  eharm  of  the  book  is  that  even  men  who  do  not  shoot 
will  find  a  great  deal  to  interest  them.” 

AN  IMPORTANT  HI8TORI  Ah  WORK  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 
VOL  I.  READY. 

A  CENTURY  OF  EMPIRE  (18©M9©0>. 

By  the  Right  Hon  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL;  Bart.  P.O.,  Author 
of  “The  Life  of  WMlingt  n,”  &e.  Vol.  I.,  from  1301  fo  1832.  With 
Photogravure  Portraits  About  40 -  pages.  Demy  bvo,  cloth,  14s.  r  et 
1’all  31a  l  Gazette. — “  Eminently  readable  ;  there  is  not  in  fact  a  dull  page 
in  it.” 

SSXHSM  AND  BHUTAN: 

Eaperienees  of  Twenty  Years  on  the  North-Eastern 
Frontier  o--  India.  By  JOHN  CL  AUDE  WHITE,  C  I.E.,  lat  ly 
Political  A  -enc  in  Sikhim.  With  magnificent  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
One  Vol.,  Royal  8vo,  2Ls.  net. 

TURKEY  IN  TRANSITION. 

By  G  F.  ABBOTT,  Author  of  “The  Tale  of  a  Tour  in  Macedonia,"  &c. 
Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s.  ed.  net. 

HIGH  ALBANIA. 

By  M.  EDITH  DURHAM,  Author  of  “The  Burden  of  the  Balkans,” 
&e.  Illustrated,  with  Map.  14s  net. 

A  SCAMPER  THROUGH  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

Includ  ing  a  V’'sit  to  the  Manchurian  Battlefields.  By.  Major  H;  H 
AU-iTIN,  CMG,  D  S  O.,  R.E.,  Author  of  “With  Macdonald  in 
Uganda  “  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  Bvo,  15s.  net 
Pall.  Mail  Gazette.—  '  Major  Austin  lias  crowded  a  wealth  of  interesting 
matter  into  his  pages.” 

HOUSEBOAT  DAYS  IN  CHINA. 

By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND.  Illustrated  by  W.  D.  S !  RAlGHT.  Medium  Svo, 
15s.  net. 

Scoftman.— “Mr.  Bland’s  book  is  excellent.  It  is  a  goodly  and  an 
amusing  company  that  is  on  board  the  ‘Saucy  Jane,’  an  1  one  parts  Irom 
them  with  reluctance." 


LOCHS 


THE  SALMON  RIVERS  AND 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  W.  L.  O ALDElt WOO  1),  Inspector  of  Fisheries  to  the  Fishery 
Board  for  Scotland,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  a  Salmon.",,  W_l.< li 
Illustrations  and  Maps.-  f  Principal  Rivers.  I  vol.  demy  bvo,  21s.  net. 
Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  limite  to  250  copies,  £2  2s.  net. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

FIFTH  SERIFS.  By  the  Rt.  H-n.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart, 
With  Photogravure  Plates.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s,  (id.  (Uniform  with 
SeiesI.II.,  III.,  and  IV.). 

m  A  YORKSHIRE  GARDEN. 

By  REGINALD  PARKER,  Author  of  “My  Rock  Garden,”  <fcc. 
Illustrat  ons,  deray  Svo,  10s.  Cd.  net 


iLT.USTItATVD  IN  COI.OU”  BV  Mu'S.  .A  LUNG  RAM. 

THE  COTTAGE  H.)MES-€F  ENGLAND 

Containihg  64  Coloured  Plates  fiom  'iiawings  by  HELEN  ALBINO* 
HAM.  never  before  Reproduced.  8vo  (9£  in.  by  7  in.),  21s.  net. 
limited  E.li.tion  de  Lu  e,  42s.  net. 

Daily  Tclijraph.’—  “Mrs.  Allin  ham  is  without  a  rival  in  the  winning 
portrayal  of  simple  British  scenery.” 


v  PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUSES. 

London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43,  Maddox  Street,  W. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

'  THE  SILVER  HORDE 

Illustrated,  6s. 

By  REX  BEACH,  Author  of  "The  Barrier,”  “Spoilers  of  the  North.” 
“Told  with  relentless  realism  -  of  high  quality  and  distinction.” — IRISH 
|  Times. 

“  The  heroine,  who  followed  the  miners  of  Alaska  and  saw  roughness  and 
evil,  is  drawn  cleverly,  making  an  excellent  foil  to  the  spoiled  child  of 
fortune.”— The  Globe. 

“Neither  Kipling  nor  Zola  has  created  a  more  human  adventuress.” — 

\  Portland  Orkgonian. 


MARY  E.  WILKINS 

5s.  Tho  Winning  Lady. 

MARGARET  DELAND 

08.  Where  the  Laborers  are 
Few. 

WILL  N.  HARDEN 
6s.  The  Redemption  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Galt. 

MARGARET  CAMERON 

6s.  The  Involuntary  Chaperon 


HAMLIN  GARLAND 

3s.  6d.  The  Mocassin  Ranch. 

BOOTH  TAR  KINGTON 

3s.  6d.  Beasley’s  Christmas 
Party. 

AMEUE  RIVES 

3s.  6d,  Trix  and  Over-the- 
Moon. 

BERTRAM  SMITH 

3s.  8d.  The  Perfect  Genius. 


WARWICK  DEEPING’S  NEW  NOVEL 

The  Return  of  the  Petticoat 

|  By  the  Author  of  "Bertrand  of  Brittany,'*  &c.  Third  Impression.  6s. 

“  It  is  wonderful  I  y  alive  and  shows  a  fine  sense  of  colour  and  atmosphere.  ” 
|  —The  Guardian. 

"A  beautiful  pieee  of  workmanship,  not  a  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end.” 
-Birmingham  Gazette. 


HENRY  HUDSON 

3s.  6d.  net. 

By  T.  A.  JANVIER.  Illustrated. 

“Full  of  interesting  information 
concerning  this  intrepid  explorer.” 
—Morning  Post. 

MADAME  DU  BARRY 

7s.  6d. 

By  H.NOEL  WILLIAMS.  Portrait. 

SEVEN  ENGLISH 

CITIES 

Illustrated.  10s.  6d. 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS,  Author  of 
“London  Films,”  Ac. 

Please  write  for  a  beautifully  illus- 
trat  d  list  of  the  Season’s  new  books. 


HARPER’S  LIBRARY  OF 
LIVING  THOUGHT. 

Per  Vol.,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net; 
Leather,  3s  6d.  net. 

PROF.  RUDOLF 

EUCKEN 

Christianity  and  the  New 
Idealism. 

PROF.  REINHOLD 

SLEBERG 

Revelation  and  Inspiration. 

PROF.  JOHANNES 

WEISS 

Paul  and  Jesus. 

P  ease  write  for  a  special  leaflet 
announcing  works  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  &c. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  LONDON,  W 


From  Everett  &  co/s  List. 


AN  EDITOR'S  CHAIR 

A  Record  of  Literary  Experiences. 

By  ERNEST  FOSTER. 

(For  20  years  Editor  of  “<  Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal.”) 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s  6d  net. 

“  Often  enough  has  the  shrill  wail  of  the  literary  contributor  bpen 
raised  in  the  printed  page,  but  not  so  often  do  we  hear  the  Editor’s 
views  so  clearly.  Mr.  Ernest  Foster  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
charm  of  writing,  the  unfailing  tact,  the  perfect  good  sense  with  which 
he  unveils  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  profession  in  the  book  before  us. 
It  is  from  one  cover  to  the  other  a  very  readable  volume.” — Country  Life. 

“Mr.  Foster  tells  a  number  of  amusing  stories,  and  li'ts  the  curtain 
most  entertainingly  on  a  very  mysterious  and  much  misunderstood 
corner  of  life’s  sta go."— Bystander. 

THE  POND,  and  Other  Stories 

By  CARL  EWALD. 

Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

With  eleven  two-colour  drawings  by  H.  B.  Neilson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

“  Exquisite  little  nature  studies.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  genius  of  the  author  has  opened  for  the  reader,  child  or  grown¬ 
up,  a  whole  world  of  inteiest  and  charm.” — The  World. 

“  The  translator  of  this  latest  bookful  of  inimitable  stories  has  done 
a  service  to  English-speaking  children  and  their  grown-up  relations  as 
well  which  is  far  beyond  thanks.” — Scottish  Field. 

THE  FERN  WORLD 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 

12th  Edition,  with  20  Coloured  Plates  and  50  Illustrations. 

Cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“The  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  for  the  practical  value  of 
this  volume.— Da ily  Telegraph. 
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London  :  EVERKTT  Sc  Co.,  42,  Essex-street,  W.C. 


ORDINARY  PEOPLE 

by 

UNA  L.  S1LBERRAD,  Author  of  ‘  ‘  Desire.” 

_ _ Next  W eek. 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.  :  London. 


STERILE  MARRIAGE;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
bliehed.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London ;  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  88,  Gracechurch-street. 


From  Ghatto  &  Windus's  List. 


MELBA 


An  Authorised  Biography 

by  AGNES  C.  MURPHY, 

with  Ch  pters  by 

MAUAME  MELBA  on 

“THE  ART  OF  SINGING”  and  on 

“THE  SELECTION  OF  MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION.” 
Also  an  Introductory  Note  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 
Photogravure  Frontispieoe  and  37  Portraits,  Views,  &  Facsimiles.  16s.  net. 


THE  FACE  OF  CHINA 

By  E.  G.  KEMP,  F.R.S.G.S. 

Travels  in  East,  North,  Centtal  and  We  tern  China.  With  some  Account 
of  the  New  Schools,  Universities  and  Missions,  and  the  old  Reli  ious 
Sacred  Places  of  <  onfuciauLm,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism,  and  a  Map  of 
China.  With  64  Illustrations  after  Water-Colour  and  Sepia  Drawings  by 
the  Author.  30s.  net.  Large  paper  43s.  D9t. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  “  Excellent  use  was  made  of  her  brush  and  pencil, 
as  well  as  of  her  eyes  and  memory  and  the  pages  of  her  note-book.” 
The  Morning  Post  says  .  "  A  particularly  well-illustrated  book.” 


THE  COLOUR  OF  KOEVIE 

By  OLAVE  M.  POTTER. 

With  60  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  Sepia  by  the  Japanese  Artist, 
Yoshio  Markino,  who  also  contributes  an  Introductory  Ch.-.pter.  Fcap. 

4to,  2©s.  net.  Large  paper  parchment,  42s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Markinq’s  illustra  ions-  we  have  seen  no  e  te  equal  them  .  .  .  each 
is  presented  with  such  force  and  freshness  that  it  is  Lit  by  the  spectator 
as  an  exp  ricnce  of  the  scene  itself.  Th ;  comb  nation  of  su  h  clear, 
unspoilt  eyesight  with  such  a  gift  of  execution  is  rare.” — Nation. 


New  6s.  Novels. 


PLAIN  BROWN, 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON. 

“  Full  of  crisp  and  humorous  vivacity.”— The  Times. 

“  Brightly  written  novel.”— Pall  Mai'  Gazet  e. 

“  You' hful  extravagance  smiles  bioadly  from  its  pages  .  .  .  ■  But  the 
book  is  not  the  outcome  of  high  spirits  merely — there  is  feeling  as  well  aS 
fun  in  it.”—  The  World. 


THE  UNLUCKY  MARK. 

By  F.  E.  PENNY. 

“  Through  all  .  .  .  runs  Mrs.  Penny’s  fine  sense  of  character  and 
drama.”—  The  Times. 

’*  Mrs.  Penny  excels  .  .  .  she  handles  her  characters  with  skill  and  gets 
dramatic  point--  without  straining.”—  L.aily  Chronicle. 


KING  HAL-OF  HERONSEA. 

By  W.  WILLMOTT  DIXON. 

'  A  fine  novel,  well  constructed,  full  of  incident,  and  tense  love  interest. 
.  Hal  Carey,  the  Heronsea  diver,  is  a  strong  creation.”— Sunday  Times. 


INFLUENCES, 

By  PAUL  METtiVKN. 


THE  SON  OF  MARY  BETHEL 

By  ELSA  BARKER. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SWORD. 

By  MICHAEL  BARRINGTON. 


JOHN  THORN  DYKE’S  CASES. 

3s  fid.  net. 

A  Striking  Collection  of  Detective  Stories. 

Related  by  CHRISTOPHER  JAKVIS,  M.D.,  and  edited  by  R.  AUSTIN 

I  REEMAN. 

“  Each  story  is  intensely  interestin'/,  ihe  subjects  are  romantic,  and  the 
plots  are  worked  out  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.”—  Daily  Mail. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


You  know  there  is  only  one  Coast — the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Every 
“Coaster,”  and  everyone  who  has  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  a  husband,  or  a 

friend  on 

“Tie  Seductive  coast,” 

should  ask  for  the  volume  of  poems  which  bears  that  title.  It  is  by 
J.  M.  Stuart-Young,  and  the  author  has  sought  to  capture  something  of 
the  elusive  charm  which  holds  the  “Coaster”  bound  to  West  Africa. 
The  poems  are  not  pretentious.  Each  one,  h  .wever,  is  the  sincere 
expression  of  an  emotion  ;  and  many  aspects  of  tropical  life  have  been 

touched  upon. 

Crown  8vo,  176  pp.,  bound  in  white  buckram,  6a,  net. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  or  the  Railway  Bookstall  for  it— 
and  see  that  you  get  it ! 

JOHN  OUSELEY,  LTD.,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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FRENCH  CATHEDRALS,  MONASTERIES,  and 
ABBEYS,  and  SACRED  SITES  OF  FRANCE. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 

With  183  illustrations  from  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  and 
Plans  and  Diag> ams  Super-royal  8vo  cloth,  20s,  net ;  post  free, 
20s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  ‘  ‘English  Cathedrals.”) 

The  making  of  this  book  is  the  fruit  of  twenty  years’  living  and  study  in  the 
cathedral  cities  of  France— Provence,  the  Romanesque  centres,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
and  the  towns  of  the  great  Gothic  churches— and  follows  a  carefully  prepared 
scheme  based  upon  the  value  of  the  examples  selected  in  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Wi  ite  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  prospectus. 

IN  THREE  LEGATIONS :  TURIN,  FLORENCE, 
THE  HAGUE,  1856-1872. 

By  Madame  CHARLES  DE  BUNSEN  (nee  Waddington). 

With  2  Photogravure  Plates  and  48  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
12s.  6d.  net;  post  free,  12s.  lid. 

The  Evening  Standard  .<•  ays  ;  “Asa  sideligh  t  on  some  critical  years  of  modern 
history,  and  as  a  vivid  reflection  of  life  and  manners,  it  will  surely  have  a 
deserved  popularity.  .  .  .  These  pictures  of  life  in  legations  have  a  real 

fascination.” 


MEN  AND  MANNERS  OF  OLD  FLORENCE. 

By  GUIDO  BIAGI,  Librarian  of  the  Laurentian  and  Riccardi 
Libraries,  Florence. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  48  other  Illustrations,  demy  Svo, 
cloth,  lis.  net ;  post  free,  15s.  5d. 

Dr.  Biagi’s  new  volume  gives  vivi-1  and  realistic  glimpses  of  social  life  in 
Florence  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 

ROMANTIC  CORSICA :  Wanderings  in 
Napeieon’s  Isle. 

By  GEORGE  EENWICK. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Climbing  by  T.  G.  OUSTON,  f.r.g.S.,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  With  62  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  it  s.  6d.net;  post  free,  10s.  1  id. 

Everything  of  interest  in  the  island  is  described,  and  the  charming  quaint 
towns  and  many  villages  with  their  old-world  life  pass  before  the  reader  in 
picture  and  description,  and  interestingly  woven  into  the  wander-narrative  is 
much  of  Cor  icas  stirring  history,  with  many  a  story  from  the  dead  days  of 
fierce  vendetta  and  of  war. 


A  SEWS  A  TIONA  L  AIRSHIP  ROMANCE. 

THE  MAN  WHO  STOLE  THE  EARTH. 

By  W.  HOLT  WHITE.  6s. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

“M.  A.  B.”  (Mainly  About  Books),  an  illustra'ed  magazine  full  of 
interest  to  book  lovers  A  sneeimen  eopy  of  the  October  issue 
eonta’ning  portraits  of  H.  G  Wells  and  Cesare  Lombroso  will  be 
sent  free  to  readers  of  “Truth,”  on  receipt  of  a  penny  stamp  for 
postage. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 

II-M1WI  II  I  II  . .  . .  I  !■■■■»■■  I 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

With  3  Portraits.  Small  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON  5  A  Memoir. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL,  P.C., 

Author  of  “Collections  and  Recollections,”  &c. 

Drily  Chronicle  :  “Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  humour  was  part  of  the  kindly 
and  sunny  nature  of  the  man.  There  are  many  specimens  of  it  in  this 
book  ....  an  excellent  presentation  of  a  noble  life.” 

Evening  News  :  “This  volume  of  memoirs  is  full  of  good  stories.” 


Ready  Nov.  10.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  and  24  pages  of 
Illustrations.  Large  Post :  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  H!U LA!  HAFIB  AT  FEZ, 

By  LAWRENCE  HARRIS,  F.R.G.S. 

***  A  most  interesting  story  of  the  extraordinary  experience  of  an 
English  journalist  at  the  I'ourcof  the  new  Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  book 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  customs  of  this  unknown  country  of 
Morocco,  and  reads  move  li  e  a  novel  than  a  book  of  travel. 


On  Nov.  10.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  COMING  ENGLISHMAN. 

By  Prof.  JAMES  LONG,  Author  of  “  The  Small  Farm  and  its 
Management,”  etc. 


On  Nov.  15.  With  16  Half-tone  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Small  demy  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

By  the  late  J.  E.  VINCENT. 

***  Mr.  Vincent  gathers  a  full  sheaf  of  the  innumerable  associations— 
historical,  literary,  and  personal— which  attach  themselves  to  almost 
every  reach  of  the  most  characteristic  of  English  rivers,  choosin°’  for 
illustration  the  less  familiar,  unhackneyed  points  of  beauty  and  interest 


,  On  Nov.  15.  In  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  NEW  JAPAN, 

Compiled  by  Count  SHIGENOBU  OKUMA,  Late  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  and  Minister  for  Foreien  Affairs,  and  others.  Edited  bv 
MARCUS  B.  IIUI.SII,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Japan  Society. 

***  An  important  work  on  the  growth  of  Japan  since  the  opening-up  of 
the  country,  compiled  by  Count  Okuma,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
with  the  assistance  and  co-opeiation  of  the  highest  aut  orities  on  the 
various  siihj.-ots  The  work  is  dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  His 
Majesty  the  King. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Wafcerloe-place,  S.W. 


LONDON:  DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  COVENT  GARDEN 


JUST  PUBLISHED. — Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  640  pp,,  ©s.  net 

The  Prince  of  Destiny 

A  ROMANCE. 

By  Si  H  t  T  if  KUMAR  GHOSH,  Author  of 

“1,001  Indian  Nights,” 

Being  a  presentment  of  India,  by  an  Indian,  with  its  eternal  patience, 
religions  fervour,  and  passionate  love.  The  book  also  reveals 

BtflTAiftS’S  PCRIL  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  circumstances  depicted,  it  would  need  the  extraordinary  love 
of  an  extraordinary  man  like  the  hero  to  save  Britain's  cause. 

Above  all,  this  romance  reproduces  the  atmosphere  of  India  as  no 
other  work  has  ever  done,  and  is  a  storehouse  of  Indian  informa¬ 
tion  which  could -not  be  obtained  from  any  others  .urea.  Withal,  it  unfolds 
a  sto  y  full  of  dramatic  interest  and  instinct  with  deep  e mo  ions. 

The  Scotsman  says “  It  is  in  many  ways  a  very  remarkable 
achi  -vement.” 

The  World  says  This  remarkable  book . a  noteworthy  piece  of  work.’ 

PUBLISHED  LAST  WEEK —Deray  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PROGRESSIVE  REDEMPTION,  The  Catholic 

Church,  its  '  unctions  and  Offices  in  the  World  reviewed  in  the  L  glib 
of  the  Ancient  Mysteries  and  Modern  Science.  By  Rev.  HOLDEN  fi. 
SAMPSON,  Author  of  “  Progressive  Creation”  (see  below). 

This  book  is  eminently  indispensable  to  the  pract’cal  labourer  in  the  many 
fields  of  effori.  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  for  “  reform  ”  in  human 
conditions,  in  which  every  individual  soul,  Who  is  not  entirely  selfish,  can¬ 
not  help  being  employed.  It  gives  in  clear  and  forcible  logic  an  exposition 
of  the  defects  n  modern  efforts  of  humanity  and  reform,  whether  political, 
social,  or  religious,  which  are  carried  out  witnout  reference  to  the  Divine 
methods  embodied  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

NOW  READY.— 2  demy  Svo  vols.,  over  1,000  pp.,  cloth  21s.  net- 

PROGRESSIVE  CREATION.  A  Rec  nciliation 

of  Religion  with  Science.  By  Rev.  HOLDEN  E.  SAMPSON. 

A  book  that  has  confessedly  btffied  the  reviewers,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Waite  has  said  “  IT  IS  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  RE¬ 
VELATION."  _ _ 

THE  MANIAC.  Or  8vo,6s.  A  Realistic  Study 

of  Madness  from  the  Maniao’s  point  of  View.  To  the  general  Reader 
this  book  will  prove  more  thrilling  than  any  Novel. 

JU’T  ISSUED  —Medium  8ro.  456  pp.,  Illustrated,  cloth,  15s;  net. 

CLINICAL  COMMENTARIES  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  Prof.  ACHILLE  DECIOVANNl,  Director  of  the  General  Medical 
Clinic,  University  of  Pariu  i.  Translated  from  the  2nd  Italian  Edition 
by  JOHN  JOSEPH  EYRE,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  d.p.h.  (Camb.) 


JUST  READY. -Crown  Svo, 

free  is.  Id 

THE  CASE  FOR 

The  Actions  of  Alco-  „  ffl 

By  Dr.  ROBERT  TARK,  8 

Send  for  Descriptive  W* 

other  important  Books. 

London:  REBMAN,  Ltd.,  129, 


paper  covers,  Is.  not ;  post 

ALCOHOL  ;  or, 

hoi  on  Body  and  Soul. 

Circulars  of  these  and 

Shaftesbury  Avenue. 


Life,  Sport,  and  Pleasure 


THE 

MEBRY 

PAST 


BY 


Ralph  Nevill 

12s.  6d.  net. 

At  all  Libraries 
and  Booksellers’ 


“A  multitude  of  anecdotes  which  will 
conjure  up  better  than  the  most  learned 
of  disquisitions  a  picture  of  the  habits 
and  customs,  the  foibles  and  fashions, 
the  prejudices  and  preferences  —  in 
short,  the  local  colour  of  English  life 
from  about  1750  to  1820.  Story  after  story 
comes  tumbling  from  his  fertile  pen,  and 
almost  every  aspect  of  life  is  dealt  with 
in  turn.”— DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

“Copious,  indiscriminate,  and  touched 
with  the  Cardiganesque.”— OBSERVER. 

“It  is  impossible  to  give  any  suggestion 
by  isolated  quotations  of  the  wealth  of 
anecdote  and  character-sketches  with 
which  the  volume  abounds.  Mr.  Nevill 
has  ransacked  the  chronicles  for  his  types 
of  huntsmen,  sportsmen,  dandies,  and 
rakes.”— OUTLOOK. 


“  Outspoken,  vigorous, 
breezy."— COUNTRY  LIFE. 


and 


“  Terse  and  vividly  j picturesque 
English BOOKMAN. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS.  6s.  EACH- 
VILLA  RDBEIN,  and  other  stories  -  John  Galsworthy 
THE  HILLS  AND  THE  YALE  (Essays)  p^ard  Jefferies 
THE  TRADER  <A  Ven0,“,S>k" Wow  Cecil  Ross  Johnson 

BEGGARS  <A  Tramp's  Reminiscences)  \Y.  H.  DOVidS 

MARGARET  HEVER  (»  "°»ci>  -  Elizabeth  Martindale 
THREE  PLAYS  -  -  -  Rrs.  *.  K.  Clifford 
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GREENING’S  LATEST 
_ FICTION. 

vOW  ME  A  O  Y. 

Another  DON  Q.  Story. 

DON  Q.’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  K  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 


By  the  Author  of  THE  FINANCIER. 
THE  DISC. 

By  HARRIS  BURLAND. 


First  Edition  exhausted.  Second  Edition  ready. 
By  the  Author  of  THE  DUPE. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BISS. 


By  the  Author  of  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE. 
FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

By  MAY  WYNNE. 

- — - - - - — — — - — — . — s - : - 

By  the  Author  of  THE  BISHOP  S  EMERALDS. 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 

By  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY. 


The  most  Audacious  and  Humorous  Book 
of  the  Season. 

BGOiVI ! 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 


Other  OoGci  Fiction  in  Demand. 


THE  HUMAftl  SVSOLE 

THE  WANTON  FRANCES 

THE  MARQUIS  CATSLINI 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER 

THE  SPITFIRE 

MOON  OF  VALLEYS 

RE-BIRTH 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN 
SEALED  ORDERS 
THE  WITCH  QUfcEN  OF  KH£M 
HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS 
THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  CROSS 


COLIN  COLLINS 
F0RBES-R08ERTS0N 
ROWLAND  STRONG 
VERE  CAMPBELL 
EDWARD  PEPLE 
DAVID  WHITELAW 
RATHMELL  WILSON 
CYRUS  BRADY 
A.  E.  CAREY 
ENA  FITZGERALD 
GURNER  GILLMAN 
STEPHEN  ANDREW 


i 


Important  Announcement, 

A  Uqw  ftomarace  by  the  Author  of 
THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

Messrs.  Greening  beg  to  announce  that  next 
week  they  will  publish 

THE  NEST  OF  THE 
SPARROWHAWK. 

By  BARONESS  ORCZY. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  order  from  your  bookseller  or 
library  at  once. 


READY  6H* mE&IATELY. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  STEPHEN  LOVELL  and 
WILLIAM  DEVEREUX. 

The  story  of  the  play  by  William  Devereux  now  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  at  the  Lyric  Theatre. 

At  a#/  LrhmrseSm  SSK  SHSlLSNGS  EAGH. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s  lane,  W.C. 


Mr.  HEINEMAIWS  NEW  BOOKS 


~\ 


THE  HEARTS  ANTARCTIC 

By  SIR  ERNEST  SHACKLETGN,  C.V.O. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.— In  Two  Volumes,  fully  illustrated  in  colour 
and  i  tom  photographs  l>y  members  of  the  Expedition.  Crown  4lo,  36s  net. 

AUTOGRAPH  EDITION  DE  LUXE. — Limited  to  3C0  numbered 
copies,  tach  signed  by  Mr,  Shackleton  and  the  members  of  the  (shore 
Patty,  with  additional  Illristrat  ons  and  rext,  printed  on  Dutch  hand¬ 
made  paper  with  special  water-mark.  Medium  4to,  vellum,  £10  tOs.  net. 

ORPHEUS: 

A  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

By  Dr.  SALOMON  REINACH,  Author  of  “Apollo.” 

Demy  8vo,  8s.  Cd.  net. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  P.  A.  KROPOTKIN.  Demv  8vo,  cs.  net. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  TERROR. 

A  Study  of  Paris  in  1793-95. 

By  G.  LENOTRE.  Profusely  Illustrated,  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  DING 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVilL, 

1314-15. 

By  GILBERT  STENGER.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  not. 

A  COTSWOLD  FAMILY: 

HICKS  AND  HICKS  BEACH. 

By  Mrs.  WILLIAM  HICKS  BEACH.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


MR.  RACKHAM’S  NEW  BOOK 

unomE. 

Adapted  from  the  German  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

Illustrate*!  in  colour  and  black  and  white 
By  AR  I'HUR  RACKI1 1 M.  Crown  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

N.B.— This  is  ihe  only  entirely  new  and  original  work  by 
Mr.  Backhand  to  be  published  this  year. 

lllus’rated  bi/  the  same  Artist. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

Crown  l  to,  15s.  net. 

ITALIAN  HOURS. 

By  HENRY  .JAMES. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Joseph  Pennell  Demy  4to,  25s.  net. 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

With  CO  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  Svo,  16.=.  net. 
Also  an  Lditiou  de  Luxe,  42s.  i  et. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  Alai 

By  ALPHONSE  BKRGET. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12.s.  Cd.  net. 

HEINES/IANW’S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

BELLA  DOWMA. 

By  ROBEHT  HICHENS.  2  vols.,  4s.  net 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBB&  1  vol.,  3,.  net. 

HEDWIG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘  Marcia  in  Germany.”  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

BEYOND  MAN’S  STRENGTH. 

By  M.  HARTLEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

A  SENSE  OF  SCARLET. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY.  1  vol.,  Ss.  net. 

THE  SCAHPAL0US  MIS.  W*lB0. 

By  RALPH  STRAUS  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

LORO  SCEHTWELL’S  LOVE  AFFAIO. 

By  F.  C.  PRICE.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

MISS  ROBIWS’8  GREAT  NOVEL 

THE  SVIAGNETIO  WORTH. 

By  ELI  Z  BETH  ROBINS.  Popular  Edition,  (  loth.  2s.  net. 


Mr.  Ileinemann’s  Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  List 

Lost  Free.  ' 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W  C. 
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NJSJr  ART  VOLUMES . 


THE  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR  FOR  1910.  Invented  by 

\  KRNON  IIILL.  A  Series  of  12  Designs  clesciiptiVe  of  the  Months, 
together  with  a  Cover  a  id  Title-page.  Folio,  8}  by  12  inches.  3s.  Cd. 
net. 

A  BOOK  OF  SATYRS.  By  Austin  Osman  Sparc.  Large 

folio,  21s.  net. 

THE  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE  PICTURE  BOOK.  By  Walter 

CRANE.  4s.  6il.  . 

Con  tabling  “.Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  “  Princess  Belle  Etoile” —  An 
ABC  of  Old  Friends,”  Each  separately.  Is.  each,  with  New  Cover  and 
End  Rape i  s.  uniform  with  tho  best  of  Mr,  Walter  Crane’s  Toy  Books. _ 

HISTORICAL,  RIOGRA  Till  CAL,  &c. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC.  By  Anatole  France.  A 

Translation  by  Winifred  Stephens.  With  2  Photogravure  Portraits, 
6  Black-and-white  Illustiations,  and  a  Plan.  5  vols.,  demy  8vo,  20s. 
net.  [Wo  w  ready. 

The  publication  of  this  book  lias  been  delayed  until  now  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  contents  being  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  inco  pdrating  the  very 
latest  corrections  and  adiiic  ons.  The  translation  is  a  rendering  of  the  last 
Ei  each  Edition,  and  has  been  carefully  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Anatole  France  himself. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.  A  Biography.  By 

LEWIS  MELVILLE.  With  2  Photogravures  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  26s.  net. 

“  The  work  will  be  prized  by  every  lover  of  literature  both,  as  an  invalu¬ 
ables  to:  ehouse  of  facts  and  as  a  biography  not  unworthy  of  its  subject.” — 
Scotsman. 

THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE  DURING 

THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  FROM  1771  to  1783.  With  N  >tes  by 
Dr.  D  IRAN.  Elite  I,  with  an  Illustration,  by  A.  Francis  Steuart,  and 
containing  numerous  Poi traits  (2  in  Pho  og.-avure)  reproduced  from 
Contemporary  Pictures,  Engravings,  &c.  2  vols.,  demy  Sv<>,  25s.  net. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  work  reissued  in  so  excellent  a  form  as  t'u's. 

.  .  .  His  writings  are  not  only  valuable  as  historical  contributions;  th;-y 
are  delightful  as  lite  ature.  In  his  witty  way  Walpole  was  a  masterly 
pluasemaker.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO:  a  Biographical  Study.  By  Edward 

HUTTON.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  nee. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH  AND  HER  CIRCLE  IN  THE  DAYS 

OF  BONAPARTE  AND  BOUPvBON.  By  CONSTANCE  HILL. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  and  Reproductions  of 
Contemporary  Portraits,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

“A  new  book  by  Miss  Constance  Hill  is  a  sheer  delight;  no  one  lias  a 
prettier  touch  in  the  recreation  of  a  forgotten  period.”— daily  Telegraph. 

THE  DAYS  OF  THE  D1RECT0IRE.  By  Alfred  Allinson. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations,  including  many  of  the  Costumes  of  tho 
Direr toire  period.  Domy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

“An  eminently  readab  e  study.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  best  things  in  this  bonk  are  the  pictures  ;  they  are  excellent  and 
well  reproduced.— Pall  Mall  Gazette." 

MADAME  DE  MAINTENON  :  Her  Life  and  Times.  1635-1719. 

By  C.  C.  DYSON.  With  1  Photogravure  Plate  and  16  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  Od.  net. 

“Mr.  Dyson  is  a  sound  and  discriminating  biographer,  and  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  heroine’s  career  mile  -  the  book  interesting.”— Observer. 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

POETRY. 

NEW  POEMS.  By  William  Watson.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
Also  a  limited  Edition  of  75  Copies  on  Japanese  Hand-made  Vellum, 
£1  Is.  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  poetiy  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  William  Watson  since  1903 

“His  is  a  large  and  profound  thought,  clear  as^ glass,  strong  and  direct, 
contact  with  it  is  invigorating  and  ennobling.” — Nation. 

‘  A  glorious  harvest  of  majestic  song.” — Mu.  James  Dougtas  in  Star. 

“  It  is  indeed  a  refieshment  in  these  hurried  times  to  find  a  writer  who 
is  so  determined  to  give  us  only  his  best.  .  .  .  Mr.  Watson  is,  like  Gray,  a 
lapidary  of  poetry  who  by  labour  brings  the  jewel  out  of  the  uncut  stone.” 
—■Westminster  Gazette. 

NEW  POEMS.  By  Richard  le  Gallienne.  Crown  8vo, 

5s.  net. 

“  His  hand  has  lost  nothing  of  its  cunning  ."—Daily  Telegraph. 

TRA  VEL. 


Record  of  a  Trip  to  Baghdad.  By 
8  Full-Page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 


THE  SOUL  OF  A  TURK. 

Mrs.  DE  BUNSEN.  With 
10s  6d.  net. 

“Her  book  is  a  del  ghtfully  written  narrative  of  adventurous  travel  .  . 
For  insight  and  sympathy  with  tho  Oriental  mind  we  have  no  tread  any  tiling 
better  than  these  pages  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  We  thoroughly  recommend 
this  book  to  every  one  who  enjoys  following  the  trave’s  of  a  plucky,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  exceptionally  intelligent  woman.”— Spectator. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA.  By  Maude  M.  Holbach. 

With  42  Illustiations  by  otto  Holbach,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
“  An  excellent,  chatty,  and  picturesque  travel  companion.” 

— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 


NEW  FICTION. 


GERMAINE,  By  IT.  C.  Rowland.  6s. 

“From  ils  first  page  this  novel  quickens  the  reader  with  its  intense 
vitality  and  individuality.”- — World. 

THE  HOLY  MOUNTAIN.  By  Stephen  Reynolds.  6s, 

“  A  very  striking  book.”— Standard. 

TRIAL  BY  MARRIAGE.  By  W.  S.  Jackson,  Author  of 

“Ni  e  Points  of  the  Law.”  6s. 

“  Sparkling  and  incisive. .  .  Undeniably  enterlaining.” — Keening  Standard. 

THE  EAGLE’S  NEST.  By  Allan  McAulay.  Gs. 

“  A  brilliant  tour  de.tcrce.’’—Athencenm. 

THE  ODD  MAN.  By  Arnold  ITo  loom  re.  Gs. 

“  One  of  the  most  refreshing  and  amusing  hooks  that,  we  have  road  for 
some  months  ...  A  book  to  put  on  one’s  shelves.”—  Morning  Post. 

THE  DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  MAURIN.  By  Jean 

AIOARD.  Tianslatedby  ALFRED  ALLINSON. 

“An  encvclopiedia  of  the  host  sort  of  foolishness.’’— Morning  Leader. 


JOHN  LANE,  The  Bod’cy  Ileacl. 


‘‘Give  a  man  a  b33k  he  oan  read. ’’—James  Thomson. 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SM8LHWGS  EACM 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS  sir  gilbert  barker 

SAILORS  K&0YS  (3S-  6d.)  -w,  w.  Jacobs 

TYRANT  Mrs.  HENRY  de  la  pasture 

THE  SEVERSN8 
THE  S  ARCH  PARTY 
THE  PRIDE  OF  LIS  00RIS 
SPLENDID  BROTHER 
TOIL  OF  MEN 
THE  COLUMN  OF  DUST 
THE  BURNT  OFFERING 
THE  FIRST  ROUND 
IN  AMBUSH 

JACK  CARSTAIRS  OF  THE 


THE  SQUIRE’S  DAUGHTER 
HAPPINESS 

LOVE  AND  THE  WISE  MEN 
CIANNELIA 

THIS  DAY’S  MADNESS 
THE  BRIDE 


Mrs.  A.  SEDGWICK 
G.  A.  BIRMINGH  AM 
MAARTEN  M A A RTF NS 
W.  PETT  RIDGE 
ISRAEL  QUEP.TDO 
EVELYN  UNDERHILL 
SARA  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN 
ST.  JOHN  LUCAS 
MARIE  VAN  V0R3X 

POWER  HOUSE 

SYDNEY  SANDYS 
ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 
MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 
PERCY  WHITE 
Mrs.  nUGII  FRASER 
MAUDE  ANNKSLEY 
GRACE  RHYS 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Kindly  note  that  Messrs.  METHUEN  are  publishing  To-morrow  one 
of  the  most  important  books  of  tire  year.  It  is  by  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE 
and  is  entitled  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  new  and  uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of  OSCAR  WILDE  is  now 
being  i-sued  by  Messrs.  METHUEN.  It  has  been  reset  fr  m  new  type, 
is  in  12  volumes,  and  nine  volumes  are  now  ready.  The  books  are 
charmingly  printed  in  Fcap.  8vo,  and  cost  5s.  net  each  volume.  Ask  to 
see  them  at  your  Bookshop  and  send  for  a  Prospectus. 

Ask  everywhere  f  r  two  new  books  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  The  first  is  ONE 
DAY  AND  ANOTHER,  a  volume  of  Essays,  and  the  second  is  GOOD 
COMPANY,  a  Ko  k  about  Men.  Each  is  fcap.  Svo,  5s.,  and  both  are 
am  mg  the  most  popular  books  of  the  year, 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  to-morrow  : 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  By  ALFRED  W. 
POLLARD.  With  numerous  Facsimi  es.  Folio,  Q?.e  Guinea  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F. 
WHITE.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

MAN'  AND  NA  URE  ON  TIDAL  WATERS.  By  A.  H.  PATTERSON. 
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NEW  BOOKS  on  HEALTH. 

A  SHORT  REVIEW  OF  SANDOW’S  INVALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  SMALL  GUIDES 

TO  PHYSICAL  WELFARE,  . 

Specially  Offered  to  Readers  of  ‘  TRUTH”  who  are  seeking  the  remedy  for  any  form  of  ill-health. 


Of  the  numerous  publications  which  deal  with  the 
all-important  subject  of  health  and  its  preservation, 
few,  if  any,  will  be  found  more  useful  than  the  series 
detailed  below,  for  they  form  a  veritable  cyclopaedia, 
are  written  iu  plain,  understandable  language,  and 
illustrated  throughout  with  explanatory  photographs 
and  drawings.  They  stand  distinct  from  other  works 
of  the  kind,  because  they  treat  of  the  science  of  curing 
illness  without  medicine  ;  a  science,  it  may  be  remarked, 
which  has  long  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage, 
and  has  its  place  amongst  the  sciences  recognised  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  supported  by  them.  There  are  twenty- 
four  small  volumes  in  all,  each  dealing  with  a  specific 
complaint.  They  have  been  especially  prepared  by 
Mr.  Eugen  Sandow,  the  well-known  authority  on 
physical  culture  as  a  curative  force,  whose  work,  at  the 
Institute  in  St.  James’s-street,  London,  S.W.,  was 
recently  investigated  by  Truth’s  Special  Investigator, 
as  readers  wall  doubtlessly  remember,  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  result  that  it  was  found  that  the  Sandow  Treatment 
was  successful  in  effecting  substantial  relief  in  99  out  of 

Vol-  1-  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. — Dyspepsia  arises  in  almost 
every  case  from  one  of  two  causes — either  too  much  or  too  little  gastric 
fluid  is  produced  by  the  stomach.  The  muscles  which  surround  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal  become  stretched  and  unable  to  grind  out  of  the 
food  which  is  passing  through  them  that  nourishment  which  the  body 
requires,  and  a  state  arises  of  more  or  less  chronic  indigestion.  Mr. 
Sandow  is  acquainted  with  thousands  of  people  who  came  to  him  suffering 
absolute  torture,  who  could  never  eat  a  meal  without  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  who  are  to-day,  thanks  to  scientific  exercise,  healthy  and  hearty 
eaters,  and  only  know  indigestion  as  an  unpleasant  memory. 

Vol.  2 •  Constipation  and  its  Cure.— Mi*.  Sandow's  system  of 
scientific  physical  culture,  which  permanently  cures  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  cases  of  this  complaint,  is  fully  explained. 

Vol.  3.  Liver  Troubles- — This  small  volume  explains  to  the  sufferer 
exactly  the  cause  of  liver  trouble  and  clearly  indicates  the  means  by 
which  a  speedy  and  lasting  cure  may  be  obtained. 

Vol-  4.  Nervous  Disorders  in  Men. — Nervous  disorders  may  be. 
divided  into  two  main,  classes,  viz.,  hereditary  (i.e.,  where  predisposition 
courts  them)  and  acquired  (those  which  have  -arisen  as  &  result  of  worry, 
overwork,  o-r  organic  disease).  And  these  two  classes  may  be  subdivided 
almost  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Sandow  goes  thoroughly  into  the  whole  question, 
putting  fresh  hope  into  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  by  convincing  him  that 
he  can  make  life  again  a  beautiful  and  joyous  thing. 

Vol-  5.  Nervous  Disorders  in  Women. — Mr.  Sandow's  success 
in  combating  this  type  of  illness  has  been  phenomenal,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  pages  will  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  lady  reader  just 
how  these  successes  have  been  obtained  and  how  by  a  perfectly  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  pie  want  process  she  is  enabled  to  banish  any  or  all  of 
the  various  formB  of  nervous  disorders  to  which  women  are  subject. 

Vol.  6.  Obesity  in  Men- — Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  whole 
trouble  may  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated  whilst  the  general 
health  is  at  the  same  time  improved. 

Vol-  7-  Obesity  in  Women.— The  woman  who  suffers  in  this 
manner  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  sympathy.  This  Mr.  Sandow  offers,  in 
the  most  practical  maimer  possible,  by  pointing  out  to  the  sufferer  a  safe, 
speedy,  and  certain  method  by  which' she  can  rid  herself  of  this  dangerous 
and  unsightly  ailment. 

Vol.  8.  Heart  Affections— Weak  hearts  are  eminently  amenable 
to  treatment  by  the  Sandow  system  of  scientific  physical  culture,  and 
records  of  a  number  of  cases  are  included  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Im¬ 
portant  little  volume. 

Vol.  9.  Lung*  and  Cbest  Complaints. — It  is  not  always  easy 
to  understand  how  scientific  physical  exercises  can  cure  or  mitigate  affec- 
tions  of  the  lungs  and  -air  passages,  but  this  important  point  is  one  which 
Mr.  Sandow  dealB  with  in  a,  very  clear  and.  attractive  manner.  Curative 
physical  culture  is  directed  in  chest-  and  lung  complaints,  as  this  volume 
shows  to  several  different  objects.  If  there  is  any  family  history  of  con¬ 
sumption,  do  not  wait  until  you  or  your  child  show  signs  of  developing 
trouble;  obtain  this  hook. 

Vol.  10-  Rheumatism  and  Gout  — Some  people  are  born  with  a 
tendency  to  rheumatism,  others  acquire  it  as  the  result  of  overtaxed  diges¬ 
tions.  This  book  shows  how  the  whole  trouble  mav  be  speedily  and  per¬ 
manently  removed  r  J  * 

Vol.  11.  Anaemia:  Its  Cause  and  Cure  . — The  victims  of  anaemia 
-nCiVe  quite  a  full  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  hut  it  is  blood  lacking  in 
quality.  All  this  is  fully  explained  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  “  Health- 
Library." 


every  100  eases  it  was  applied  to,  while  complete  cures 
were  made  in  94  out  of  every  100  cases.  As  will 
be  seen,  these  little  volumes  deal  with  various 
forms  of  illness,  and-  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  detailed  information)  concerning  each 
volume-  than  is  given  below.  It  must  he  distinctly 
understood  that  the  brochures-  do  not  profess  to  give  the 
reader  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  cure  for  any 
of  the  weaknesses  they  treat  of ;  for  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  give  this  information,  as  the 
course  of  cure  necessary  for  one  person  suffering,  say, 
from  dyspepsia,  would  be  totally  unfitted  for  another 
afflicted  with  the  same  complaint.  The  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  each  sufferer  who  seeks  a  cure  through  Mr. 
Sandow’s  method  receives  the  -closest  attention,  and 
the  exercises  for  his  or  her  case  are  chosen  and  applied 
accordingly.  The  hooks  give  the  individual  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  the  complaint  from  which  he  or  she 
may  be  suffering,  and  point  out  how  they  may,  at  quite 
small  cost,  secure  the-  benefits-  of  the  Sandow  drugless 
cure. 

Vol.  12-  Kidney  Disorders,  Functional  and  Clironic  — 

Many  medical  men  regard  a  course  of  Sandow  physical  culture  as  the 
soundest  and  most  certain  treatment  for  kidney  disorders. 

Vol-  13.  Lack  of  Vigour-— This  volume  is  one  which  should  bo 
carefully  read,  by  every  man.  who  is  conscious  of  any  depletion  of  nervous 
force  or  any  lack  of  natural  vitality. 

Vol.  14.  Physical  Deformities  in  Men.— Mr.  Eugen  Sandow 
brings  a  message  of  hope  and  confidence-  fo  the  physically  deformed,  and 
points  out  that  he  can  help  to  rid-  him  -of  what  can  only  be  described  as  an 
ugly  blot  on  life’s  fair  page. 

Vol-  15.  Physical  Deformities  in  Women.— Mr.  Sandow  has 
been  enabled-  to  achieve  unique  results,  and  in  your  own  particular  case, 
if  afflicted  with  spinal  curvature  or  some  other  defect,  he  will  most  likely 
be  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Vol.  16-  Functional  Defects  in  Speech— Explains  exactly  the 
application  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  -system  of  curative  exercise  to  the  relief  of 
such  disorders. 

Vol-  17-  Circulatory  Disorders- — This  booklet  goes  fully  into 
circulatory  disorders  and  shows  how  by  expert  application  of  Ills  system 
of  curative  exercise  the  desired  results  may  ho  speedily  attained. 

Vol-  18-  Skin  Disorders.— Mr.  Sandow  explains  how  the  proper 
adaptation  of  his  system  of  curative  exercise  exactly  meets  cases  of  skin 
disorder,  ensuring  a  permanent  cure  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Vol.  19.  Physical  Development  for  Men— In  men  muscular 
development  can  be  -obtained  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  as  desired.  This 
matter  is  fully  dealt  with  in  this  number  of  the  "  Sandow  Library." 

Vol-  20-  Everyday  Health. —Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  vast 

number  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  quite  up  to  par  may,  by  means  of 
his  system  of  scientific  curative  exercise,  perfect  their  health. 

Vol.  21-  Boys’  and  Girls’  Health  and  Ailments. — No  doubt 

the  vast  majority  of  parents  will  feel  that  Mr.  Sandow  is  doing  them-  dn 
injustice  by  making  a  sweeping  statement  to  the  effect  that  many  children’s 
ailments,  especially  of  a  structural  nature,  are  overlooked,  with  the 
result  that  in  after-life  they  are  often  weakly  and  decrepit.  Slight  curva¬ 
tures,  misshapen  chests,  slight  contraction  of  the  limbs,  or  some  obscure 
functional  trouble  may  he  mentioned  as  a  few  conditions  which  he  dis¬ 
covers  in  children  when  brought  to  him  for  quite  some  other  reason. 
Mr.  Sandow  earnestly  and  cordially  recommends  all  parents  who  have 
their  children’s  future  welfare  at  heart  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  treatise. 

Vol.  22.  Fig*ure-Culture  for  Women- — To  women  figure-culture 
is  a  social  necessity.  Every  frock,  every  coiffure,  is  set  -off  to  a  greater 
perfection  if  its  wearer’s  figure  is  shapely  and  supple.  If  the  carriage  com¬ 
bines  dignity  and  grace  a  woman's  appearance  is  on  all  occasions  enhanced. 
Every  woman  interested'  in  this  question  o-f  figure  and.  beauty  culture  should 
not  hesitate  to  obtain  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  “  Health  Library.” 

B 

Vol-  23-  Insomnia. — This  book  shows  exactly  how  Mr.  Sandow’s 
system  of  scientific  exercise  deals  with  insomnia  and-  how  regular,  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  may  be  speedily  reinduced. 

Vol.  24.  Neurasthenia  — This  is  essentially  a  modern  disease,  a. 
complication  of  nervous  affections,  brought  about  mainly  by  the  hyper¬ 
strenuousness  of  present-day  life.  The  neurasthenic  suffers  most  acutely 
in  mind  and  body,  but  the  disorder,  terrible  as  it  is,  can  be  permanently 
cured  by  a  simple,  pleasant,  and-  economical  means,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Sandow  explains. 
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is  recovering  from  the  depression  of  which  we  lately- 
heard  such  harrowing  tales.  For  the  year  ended 
September  30  Noakes  and  Co.,  the  brewers,  report  an 
improvement  in  the  net  profit  from  £13,200  to  £15,000. 
However,  the  holders  of  the  ordinary  shares  (which 
were  originally  issued  to  the  vendors)  again  have  to 
go  without  a  dividend,  notwithstanding  the  drastic 
scheme  under  which  their  amount  was  cut  down  from 
£220,000  to  £20,000. 

Henry  Bucknael  and  Sons. 

The  unfortunate  i;esuits  achieved  in  the  past  year 
(that  is,  the  twelve  months  ended  August  31)  by  Henry 
Buoknall  and  Sons,  Limited,  cork  wood  and  cork  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  a  matter  of  regret  not  only  to  the  Ordinary 
shareholders,  but  to  all  those  who  have  a  liking  for  a 
house  with  a  history.  Bucknall’s,  with  the  “  Limited  ” 
attached,  has  been  in  existence  only  since  1890,  but  for 
the  foundation  of  the  business  now  carried  on  upon  joint 
stock  lines  we  must  go  back  well  over  a  century.  It  ’s 
rarely  that  one  comes  across  a  business  that  has  been 
in  the  same  family  for  several  generations,  and  that 
is  still  carried  on  with  the  original  ability.  Five  out 
of  the  six  members  of  the  present  board  bear  the  name 
of  Bucknall,  and,  what  is  more,  earn  their  places  upon 
it  by  virtue  of  a  practically  lifelong  association  with 
the  trade — a  trade,  it  may  be  added,  that  requires  years 
of  close  acquaintance  before  its  many  technicalities  can 
be  mastered.  The  employees  in  some  cases  represent  a 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  those  who  have  served  the 
undertaking.  The  London  offices  of  the  company,  at 
22,  Crutched  Friars,  are  such  as  a  Dickens  might  have 
loved  to  describe,  and  the  board-room,  in  the  plain 
simplicity  of  its  furniture,  speaks  of  a  time  when  men 
came  to  the  City  solely  to  work,  and  did  not  trouble 
about  that  drawing-room-like  apartment  that  by  the 
average  present-day  director  is  regarded  as  essential. 

However,  to  leave  sentiment  and  come  to  prosaic 
facts.  The  company,  as  I  have  said,  has  had  a  very 
unfortunate  year.  Owing  to  a  number  of  reasons,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  distribute  large  dividends  for  some 
time,  but  since  and  including  1903-4  there  has  been 
sufficient,  after  paying  the  due  6  per  cent,  on  the 
£300,000  Preference  shares,  to  give  the  £400,000 
Ordinary  shares  4  per  cent.  In  the  year  ended 
August  31  last,  through  the  inferiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  1908  cork  crop,  and  a  great  reduction  in  sales, 
the  net  profits  were  sufficient  only  to  pay  the  dividend 
on  the  Preference  and  to  carry  forw'ard  a  balance  of 
£4,700.  In  view  of  this  unsatisfactory  result,  it  is 
consoling  to  learn  that  the  outlook  for  the  current 
year  indicates  improvement.  A  matter  of  importance 
for  the  company  is  the  settlement  upon  a  basis  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  tariff.  America 
is  a  very  big  customer  of  the  company,  and  uncertainty 
over  the  tariff  had  much  to  do  with  the  smallness  of  last 
year’s  sales.  Further,  there  was,  of  course,  the  general 
international  depression  in  trade,  which  we  know  is 
passing.  Of  late  years  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  cork 
trade  has  been  the  use,  principally  in  the  aerated  water 
industry,  of  patent  stoppers,  and  it  is  therefore  some¬ 
what  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  only  ones  of  any 
importance  now,  or  ever  likely  to  be,  are  those  which 
use  cork  as  the  actual  stopper. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  position,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  regard  the  passing  of  the  Ordinary  divi¬ 
dend  as  an  exceptional  event,  and,  therefore,  those  of  my 
readers  on  the  look-out  for  an  industrial  standing  at  a 
very  low  figure,  and  possessing  prospects,  might  buy 
this  company’s  £5  Ordinary  .shares,  which  now  stand 
at  about  1 The  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares,  of  the  nominal  value  of  £5,  are  also  worth  atten¬ 
tion  at  their  current  figure  of  about  4^.  A  matter  of 
direct  interest  to  the  Preference  shareholders  is  the 
probability  of  the  repayment  of  a  portion  of  their  capital 
in  the  near  future  arising  in  connection  with  the  board’s 
decision  to  suspend  its  practice  of  leasing  or  renting 
the  forests  for  long  periods.  As  regards  the  company’s 
general  financial  position,  the  directors  say  in  their 
report  that  they  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 


capital  of  the  company  is  intact.  Coming  from  the 
quarter  it  does,  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  this  asser¬ 
tion.  The  goodwill  of  the  company  still  stands  at  the 
rather  substantial  figure  of  £250,000  (against  which  may 
be  set  £50,000  reserve),  and  investments,  figuring  in 
the  balance-sheet  at  £73,200,  are  given  at  a  total  above 
what  they  would  at  the  present  time  realise  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  As  a  set-off  to  these  items,  the  cork  forests 
and  other  assets  of  the  company  are  of  very  great  value, 
and  I  am  informed  that  their  worth  is  well  in  excess  of 
that  at  which  they  are  valued  in  the  accounts. 

The  Robber  Industry — Prospects  for  Next  Year. 

The  rubber  sales  last  week  were  interesting,  not  only 
for  new'  records  established,  but  from  the  discovery  that 
there  are  several  bears  about  who  are  rushing  to* cover 
at  the  highest  prices  of  the  year.  At  the  previous  sale 
137  tons  of  rubber  were  offered,  and  this  auction  dis¬ 
posed  of  139  tons,  -which  compares  with  only  58  tons  at 
the  corresponding  sale  last  year.  Therefore  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  high  prices  were  still  sustained,  and 
that  a  new  record  was  gained  by  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  Company  at  9s.  8-ijd.  per  lb.  Forward  sales 
up  to  next  April  were  made  at  7s.  6£d.  per  lb.,  and 
from  inquiries  I  have  made  in  Mincing-lane  there  is 
a  general  expectation  that  1910  will  be  more  prosperous 
than  1909.  Some  brokers  estimate  that  rubber  will 
vary  between ^ 8s.  and  12s.  per  lb. ;  and  the  most  pessi¬ 
mistic  calculation  was  7s.  6d.  as  a  possible  lowest  during 

1910.  These  figures  should  satisfy  the  most  exigent 
investor  in  rubber  shares,  for  such  prices  would  enable 
all  producing  companies  to  increase  their  profits  most 
substantially,  even  if  their  outputs  remain  stationary. 

The  discovery  that  dealers  had  sold  short  in  so- 
limited  a  ring  of  English  rubber  merchants  disposes  (in 
my  mind)  of  all  the  wild  talk  about  inflated  markets 
and  market  rigging.  The  comparative  figures,  too, 
given  above  show  that  with  more  than  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rubber  offered  this  year  prices  continue  to  rise. 
One  must  not  overlook  the  exceptional  conditions 
which  prevail  in  this  industry.  A  rubber  plantation  in 
full  production  yields  a  greater  harvest  each  succeeding 
year,  and  is  not  a  depreciating  asset.  Competition  can¬ 
not  spring  up  in  a  night  or  in  one  season,  for  the  trees 
do  not  attain  maturity  until  five  or  six  years  after  plant¬ 
ing.  The  new  companies  planting  to-day  cannot  hope 
to  sell  rubber  until  1914  or  1915,  so  that  the  old- 
established  concerns  have  a  safe  innings  before  them. 
Hitherto  capitalisation  has  (been  moderate,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  been  chosen  from  commercial  men  experienced 
in  rubber  or  the  East  and  able  to  finance  the  industry 
in  its  early  stages.  As  profits  are  now  wonderfully 
high  and  capitals  are  reasonably  low,  the  investing 
public  will  soon  learn  from  the  balance-sheets  appear¬ 
ing  early  next  year  that,  even  if  rubber  falls  heavily  in 
value,  economical  working  wall  still  offer  a  considerable 
profit  to  \vell-managed  companies. 

The  flood  of  new  issues  continues  apace.  The  most 
satisfactory  issue  last  week  was  the  Lumut  Rubber,  the 
promoters  of  wThich  were  offered  a  much  larger  price, 
but  too  late  for  their  acceptance.  The  shares  are  already 
5s.  premium,  and  may  go  better  still.  To-day  the  City 
Association,  wdiich  issued  the  Sekong,  Bandjarsarie, 
and  Brieh  companies,  now  quoted  at  substantial  pre¬ 
miums,  is  offering  the  Alor  Pongsu  Rubber  Company,  a 
neighbouring  estate  to  the  Brieh,  possessing  mature 
trees  ready  for  immediate  tapping.  The  concern  should 
benefit  by  the  high  prices  expected  during  1910  and 

1911. 

In  the  share  market  prices  have  kept  remarkably 
firm  amid  the  general  gloom.  The  firmest  share  has 
been  the  Jequie,  which  was  first  noticed  in  these 
columns.  The  investment  shares  which  I  recommended, 
Malacca,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Selangor,  and  Pataling, 
have  also  been  a  feature  of  strength,  with  considerable 
business  passing  in  them  every  day.  The  Malacca  Six 
per  Cent.  Debenture  issue  has  been  well  received  in 
London  and  Paris,  being  quoted  at  a  premium  long 
before  its  appearance.  When  general  business  improves 
on  ’Change  the  rubber  section  should  enjoy  more  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  from  investors. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

London  Scottish  Blind  Pools. 

From  a  new  office  at  23,  Bucklersbury,  as  well  as 
from  the  old  address,  17,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C., 
the  London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange  continues  to  prey 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  by  means  of  the  blind 
pools  which  it  calls  “  stock  unions.”  In  effect,  the 
Exchange  represents  that  it  is  constantly  making 
profits,  usually  ranging  from  400  to  500  per  cent.,  for 
everybody  entrusting  it  with  £10  or  upwards  for 
“  operations  ”  conducted  upon  a  1  per  cent,  margin. 
The  only  thing  the  subscriber  has  to  do  is  to  send  along 
his  cash.  The  Exchange  chooses  the  stock  or  share, 
carries  out  the  operation,  and — as  it  alleges — hands 
over  the  profits,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  10  per 
cent,  commission.  How  in  the  world  any  one  can 
.swallow  the  preposterous  stories  told  by  the  Exchange 
passes  my  comprehension.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
there  are  to  be  found  about  the  country  many  persons 
eager  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  philanthropic  finan¬ 
cial  geniuses  who,  instead  of  amassing  fortunes  for 
themselves — as  on  their  own  showing  they  might  easily 
do — prefer  to  enrich  strangers.  The  other  day  I  heard 
from  a  correspondent  who  parted  with  £20  to  this 
Exchange  on  the  strength  of  one  of  its  familiar 
circulars.  Pie  forwarded  £10  at  first,  and  a  similar 
amount  in  response  to  a  wire  predicting  “  successful 
result,”  and  urging  him  to  send  more  money.  In  due 
course  he  received  two  notifications — first,  that  the 
“  stock  union  ”  was  opened  on  October  18  in  United 
States  Steel  Common  at  95§  (needless  to  say,  this  was 
the  highest  quotation  of  the  day);  and,  secondly,  that 
on  October  19  the  1  per  cent,  margin  “  became 
exhausted,”  and  “  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  close  the 
above-  transaction  at  a  total  loss  of  the  funds  sub¬ 
scribed.”  Of  course,  all  these  transactions,  including 
those  recorded  in  the  circulars,  are  purely  fictitious. 
The  Exchange  simply  pockets  the  money  it  gets  and 
then  professes  that  it  has  been  lost.  The  same  game  is 
played  by  the  same  parties  under  the  alias  of  the 
United  Stock  and  Share  Corporation,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  book,  although  the 
City  Police  are  aware  of  the  character  of  the  business, 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  the  law. 

The  Equitable  Exchange. 

The  Equitable  Exchange  gang  have  revived  an  old 
device  for  befooling  people  who  look  askance  at  the 
more  flagrant  forms  of  bucket-shop  gambling.  “  Those 
clients  desiring  to  secure  a  regular  and  permanent 
income  on  their  investments  ”  are  invited  to  remit 
money  to  the  Exchange  for  what  is  styled  an  Industrial 
Investment  Trust.  The  “Trust”  eonsists  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  industrial  shares  over  -which  the  money  is  to  be 
spread  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent,  margin ;  and  it 
is  represented  that  in  this  way  a  return  of  “  about  24 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  invested  may  be  readily 
assured  without  risk  and  with  undoubted  security.”  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  untrue. 
Instead  of  being  “without  risk,”  the  so-called  invest¬ 
ment  is  an  extremely  hazardous  speculation  in  which 
the  probability  is  that  the  misguided  “  investor  ”  will 
lose  his  money,  and  to  make  that  result  all  the  more 
likely  the  Exchange  puts  a  fancy  price  on  the  shares, 
whereby  a  great  proportion  of  the  10  per  cent,  cover 
disappears  the  moment  the  transaction  is  opened. 

The  Eaton  Group. 

Since  my  reference  last  wreek  to  the  notorious  Eaton 
group  of  gas  and  water  companies,  the  affairs  of  two 
more  of  these  concerns  have  come  before  the  Chancery 
Division.  One  is  the  Robertsbridge,  Salehurst,  and 
Muist  Gieen  Water  and  Gas  Company,  whose  under¬ 
taking  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  some  time 
ago._  The  receivership,  however,  has  brought  no  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  unfortunate  debenture-holders,  and  one 
of  their  number  has  now  obtained  a  judgment  against 
the  company,  which  did  not  put  in  any  defence.  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce  directed  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  assets ;  but 
it  was  ominously  mentioned  that  these  assets  are  “  very 


small.  A  similar  judgment  has  also  been  given  in  a 
debenture-holder’s  action  against  the  East  Sussex  Gas 
Light,  Coke,  and  Water  Company.  Mr.  Edmund 
Eaton  s  prolific  progeny  of  wild  cats  have  involved  the 
public  in  lasses  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
victims  will  take  steps  to  ensure  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  inquiry  into  his  activities  as  a  promoter. 

John  Ironside  and  Son. 

After  being  bombarded  with  circulars  and  letters 
from  John  Ironside  and  Son,  “  stock  and  share  dealers,” 
16-17,  Devonshire-square,  E.C.,  a  correspondent  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  their  importunities  and  forwarded  £8  as  a 
deposit  on  opening  an  account  in  certain  American 
shares.  On  closing  the  account  he  became'  entitled  to 
a  pi  ofit  of  £26.  This  was  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  firm  promised  a  cheque  for  September  10.  No 
cheque  arrived,  however,  and  all  the>  efforts  of  the 
customer  to  obtain  payment  have  been  unavailing,  John 
Ironside  and  Son  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
applications  that  are  addressed  to  them.  I  sent  one 
of  my  representatives  to  Devonshire-square  to  obtain 
some  information  about  these  “  stock  and  share 
dealers.’  He  found  that  the  office  in  which  they  are 
located  bears  the  names  of  “  Jno.  V.  Turner  and  Co.,” 

'  East  London  Scrap  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,”  “  C.  H. 
Webster  and  Co.,”  and  “The  Express  Addressing 
Agency,”  in  addition  to  “  Ironside  and  Son.”  All  five 
firm->  apparently  consist  of  one  individual  who  attends' at 
the  office  with  a  clerk  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning, 
and  then  closes  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
®  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box  I  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry . 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
lialf-a-dozen  stocks )  must  be  forwarded.  ■ 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced , 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Patrick.  1  ou  have  a  very  sound  lot,  and  ought,  in  mv  opinion, 
to  Keep  all  Malta.—  1  The  resignation  has  very  little  to  do  with 
tne  lail.  1  nave  stated  the  reasons  over  and  over  again  for  two 
yeans.  In  a  sentence,  the  company  is  suffering  from  fears  that  the 
new  1  acinc  road,  upon  which  the  parent  company  has  given  big 
guarantees,  will  prove  a  serious  burden  to  the  guarantors  in  the 
early  years  of  its  history.  2.  A  recovery  is  about  due,  though  the 
absence  of  public  support  for  this  market  makes  it  impossible  to 
prophesy  with  confidence.  Canford.— Yes,  I  regard  the  share® 
as  a  sound  investment.  Retired. — They  should  be  all  right  under 
the  guarantee,  but  the  line  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  self- 
supporting.  C.  M. — I  cannot  say.  It  is  a  matter  that  lies  entirely 
m  the  discretion  of  the  board,  which  is  hardly  likely  to  disclose  it® 
plans  in  advance. 

Mines. 


lb.  P..  Preston. — Until  the  labour  position  improves  there  does 
not  seem  much  likelihood  of  a  substantial  recovery,  either  in  the 
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returns  or  the  price  of  the  shares,  hut  I  would  keep  them  rather 
than  sell  at  the  present  price.  Lanwia — 'A  fair  speculative  lock¬ 
up,  but  you  may  be  able  to  get  them  somewhat  cheaper  by  waiting. 
Jlelio. — Nos.  1  and  4  are  promising  lock-up  speculations.  The 
others  are  more  speculative,  and  it  would  seem  as  well  to  secure 
a  small  profit.  Anxious. — They  are  talked  still _ higher,  but  a  pur¬ 
chase  now  would  be  very  much  of  a  speculation.  G. — I  should 
be  inclined  to  hold  in  hope  of  some  recovery.  Tangerine. — 

1.  I  am  not  greatly  attracted  by  them.  2.  Van  Ryn  Deep 
have  lock-up  possibilities.  Kossa  Gol. — The  shares  named  are  one 
of  the  soundest  holdings  of  the  class,  but,  of  course,  all  mining 
shares  are  speculative.  Bon  Accord.— 1.  The  labour  shortage  has 
affected  the  returns.  See  answer  to  “  W.  P.,  Preston”  above. 
2-4.  I  do  not  care  much  for  either  of  these.  Cement. — I  see  no 
reason  at  present  to  expect  much  improvement  in  either  of  the 
shares  named,  and  think  you  could  employ  the  money  to  better 
advantage  elsewhere.  Hull. — 1.  Unless  prepared  to  lock  them 
away  for  some  time  in  the  hope  of  a  substantial  rise,  you  had  better 
secure  the  profit,  now  showing.  2.  The  company  paid  a  2s.  divi¬ 
dend  a  few  months  ago.  The  shares,  however,  seem  a  “sticky  ” 
market,  and  a  purchase  would  be  speculative.  Sandy '. — 1.  I  have 
no  special  information  as  to  the  concern  you  name,  little  interest 
being  taken  in  its  shares  on  the  London  market.  2.  See  my  notes 
last  week  referring  to  the  mining  markets.  Rubberbank. — I  have 
not  seen  a  price  for  the  shares,  named,  and  I  do  not  consider 
them  a  good  holding. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Shalimar. — 1.  It  is.  necessarily  a  very  speculative  holding. 

2.  You  could  get  5  per  cent,  upon  very  good  security  in  the 
5  per  cent,  preferred  shares  of  the  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt. 
This  is  a  new  institution,  formed  under  the  highest  auspices, 
which  will  carry  on  business  of  a  kind  similar  to.  the  Agricultural 
Baulk  of  Egypt.  The  shares  are  of  the  value  of  £10.  To  date 
£7  10s.  has  been  {raid  up,  the  remaining  instalment  of  £2  10s. 
being  due  on  January  1.  3.  The  organ  of  a  bucket-shop.  Egypt. — 
Nos.  1  and  7  are  excellent  investments.  Nos.  2  and  4  suffer  from 
the  important  drawback  of  having  .practically  no  market  here.  They 
are  among  the  list  of  things  freely  hawked  about  by  an  outside 
establishment  called  the  Investment  Registry,  Ltd.,  which  has 
been  frequently  criticised  in  Truth  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  I  do  not  care  for  No.  3.  Had  you  been  a  regular  reader 
you  would  have  ascertained  my  opinion  from  an  article  published 
when  the  prospectus  was  issued.  No.  5  is  a  doubtful  security. 
As  regards  No.  6  the  company  has  been  passing  through  a  lean 
time,  but  the  debentures  might  as  well  be  kept  for  the  present. 
See  answer  to  “  Shalimar.”  I  might  also  suggest  River  Plate 
Electricity  Five  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock  and  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  'Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  Bydand. — 
■(a)  Your  investments  have  been  judiciously  selected.  No.  6  might 
perhaps  be  sold,  as  the  outlook  for  the  company  in  the  next  few 
years  is  doubtful.  All  the  others  in  your  list  are  well  worth  retain¬ 
ing.  ( b )  Regarding  the  balance  you  now  have  I  would  suggest 
National  Railroad  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior 
Lien  bonds  and  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five,  per  Cent.  Pre¬ 
ferred  shares.  See  reply  to  TShalimar.”  Telephone.— 1.  See 
answer  ( b )  to  “  Bydand.”  2.  Your  present  holdings  are  quite  good 
enough  to  keep.  Stourton. — No.  1  is  a  promising  lock-up  purchase. 
No.  2  might  be  left  alone.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  company 
has  never  yet  issued  a  report  and  balance-sheet.  I  do  not  know 
the  quotation  for  No.  3,  but  the  company,  together  with  No.  4, 
has  bright  ultimate  prospects.  No.  5  is  a  solid  investment.  As 
regards  No.  6,  the  company  is  a  strong  one,  but  the  present  i3 
a  high  premium  to  pay  for  its  ordinary  shares.  Tokio. — 1.  I  do 
not  know  the  concern,  tut  most  of  the  Continental  lottery  ticket 
touts  are  swindlers.  2.  As  an  investment  they  are  worth  holding. 

3.  The  immediate  outlook  for  this  company  is  more  doubtful,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  stock  being  purchasable  rather  cheaper 
later  on.  4.  They  are  quoted  at  88-90.  A  very  speculative  pur¬ 
chase.  5.  The  debentures  are  not  officially  quoted.  Nemo.  — You 
might  make  the  suggested  exchange.  Wistaria. — They  bear  the 
direct  guarantee  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  there  is  really 
little  to  choose  between  them  as  regards  security.  If  anything,  the 
1896  and  1898  loans  might  perhaps  be  considered  to-  rank  first,  as 
they  are  pledged  upon  the  Customs.  But  the  distinction  is  senti¬ 
mental  rather  than  .practical,  for  the  security  offered  to  the  rail¬ 
way  bondholders  is  in  each  case  ample.  Cash. — 1.  Prospects  are 
not  bright,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  cut  the  loss.  2.  The  shares 
should  benefit  from  an  improvement  in  the  trade.  3.  Of  the  shares 
named  I  should  prefer  a,  f,  and  g  as  speculative  lock-ups. 
Forester. — 1.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  bonus  is  valued  at  about 
$9^.  2.  Linggis  would  be  a  good  purchase.  Budding. — 
Mozambiques,  “  Terrors,”  and  iSackes  are  very  speculative  selec¬ 
tions.  Fanti  Consols  are  a  hopeful  lock-up".  British  North 
Borneos  should  be  regarded  as  a  lock-up  rather  than  as  a  holding 
for  early  appreciation.  Anglo-Malay  pays  quarterly  dividends, 
and  price  is  expected  to  reach  20s.  next  year  on  a  larger  rubber 
output.  Rosebush. — You  should  not  put  too  much  money  into 
any  one  market,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  sell  some  of  your 
present  holdings  with  a  view  to  exchanging  into  rubber  shares. 
East  Rands  might  as  well  be  retained  for  dividends,  while  Fanti 
Consols,  Bankets,  and  Tanganyikas  have  lock-up  possibilities. 
Chef. — 1.  This  is  a.  reasonably  secure  holding.  2.  They  are  a  spec  il¬ 
lative  holding,  and  the  company’s  profits  have  declined  substan¬ 
tially  of  late,  though  at  the  present  price  I  do  not  know  that  you 
need  hurry  to  sell.  3.  No  mining  share  is  “  quite  safe,”  but- 
New  Ivleinfonteins  appear  a  good  holding  of  the  class  for  divi¬ 
dends.  Jadoo.—l.  I  have  no  information  as  to  this  concern. 

2.  No.  They  have  already  had  a  very  substantial  rise  lately. 

3.  Not  immediately,  but  in  the  next  spell  of  trade  activity  the 
shares  may  reach  your  figure.  Strell.—  1  and  2.  I  should  prefer 
North -Easterns  to  either  of  the  railway  stocks  you  name.  3.  I 
should  prefer  South  Blocks  to  Props,  but  you  might  be  able  to 


get  them  somewhat  cheaper  by  waiting.  Willoughby  Winkle.— 
1-4.  These  shares  are  sound  enough  and  should  be  held.  5  and 
6.  I  am  afraid  prospects  of  any  early  rise  are  not  good.  City 
of  London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Debentures,  Mortgage 
Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred,  and  River  Plate 
Electricity  Debenture  stock  would  be  good  investments  for  the 
money  now  available.  Kinsello. — 1.  The  Jequie  began  tapping 
in  September,  and  has  already  sent  rubber  to  London.  The 
company  was  registered  in  August,  1908.  2.  I  do  not  care  to 
recommend  them. 

Miscellaneous. 

Eboracum. — They  are  a  high-class  investment.  Whether  the 
price  will  return  to  your  figure  may  be  doubted,  but  .present  quota¬ 
tions  for  all  home  bank  shares  are  rather  depressed  because  of 
bad  trade  and  the  poor  rates  for  money  ruling  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  .probability  is  that  some  recovery  will  occur 
in  the  course  of,  say,  a  twelvemonth.  As  regards  the  question 
of  the  exchange,  you  must  be  guided  by  your  judgment  as  to  the 
reliability  of  your  friend’s  knowledge.  Cloanthus, — I  do  not 
regard  either  as  attractive.  No.  3  is  particularly  undesirable. 
The  management  is.  good,  but  the  company  flourished  in  a  boom 
that  is  now  over,  ’while  competition  in  the  past  year  or  so  has  been 
greatly  increased,  involving  substantial  “cuts”  in  prices.  Dahlia. 
— 1.  The  last  detailed  infoi^iation  was  that  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  June.  As  to  which  board  is  the  better,  the  only 
way  to  judge  is  by  results,  and  it  is  therefore  too  early  to  offer 
an  opinion  now.  You  cannot  force  the  company  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  other  than  that  contained  in  the  reports  and  accounts, 
but  companies  as  a  rule  do  not  refuse  to  reply  to 
reasonable  questions  put  by  their  shareholders.  2.  For 
investment  I  should  prefer  Mortgage.  Company  of  Egypt 
Five  per  Cent.  Preferred.  3.  You  may  console  yourself 
by  the  fact  that  your  loss  was  not  more.  Presionpans 
and  Jack  Tar. — I  do  not  advise  dealings  with  the  Investment 
Registry,  which  has  been  frequently  criticised  in  Truth.  You 
may  be  interested  to  refer  to  the  most  recent  references  to  the 
company  contained  in  articles  that  appeared  on  July  28  and 
June  30.  Egifpts. — 1.  They  are  talked  higher.  2.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  company  has  commenced  paying  dividends.  3.  About  2{. 

4.  The  Trust  shares  would  probably  be  the  safer,  but  the  others 
have  the  better  speculative  prospects.  5.  As  you  will  see  on 
reflection,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  useful  reply  to  such  a 
question.  Rex. — 1.  The  undertaking  is  under  good  auspices,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  2.  Keep  them.  I  would  not  buy  No.  3 
just  now,  and  would  sell  both  Nos.  4  and  5.  As  regards  No,  6, 
either  Dorman  Longs  or  Pease  .and  Partners  should  be  worth 
buying  to  hold  for  a  trade  revival.  A.  M.  D.  G-,  Altrincham. — 
The  onus  lies  upon  you  to  have  the  shares  put  into  your  name. 
Where  shares  are  held  in  big  blocks  by  well-known  houses,  it  is 
a  frequent  practice  to  leave  them  in  such  names.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  and  against  such  a  method,  but  in  any  case 
the  firms  are  willing  to  keep  the  shares  in  their  names,  and  to 
periodically  mark  them  for  dividend.  In  such  a  case  as  yours, 
however,  where  the  shares  at  present  apparently  remain  in  the 
name  of  a  private  investor,  it  is  obviously  your  duty  to  save  him 
trouble  by  having  your  shares  registered  in  your  name.  Inquirer. 
— 1.  Your  only  course  is  to  sue  them,  and,  judging  from  what 
I  have  heard,  this  would  be  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 

2.  As  a  lock-pp,  yes.  See  article  that  appeared  in  Truth  of 
October  13.  Humbrc  Rosia. — It  is  a  private  trading  firm,  of  whoso 
affairs  no  information  is  available  to  the  public,  and'  I  consider 
therefore  that  you  would  be  ill-advised  to  place  your  savings  there. 
Your  recollection  as  to  the  case  is  correct,  and  his  appearance  in 
it  hardly  enhanced  the  business  reputation  of  the  individual  in 
question.  Recollect  that  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  you  get 
absolute  safety  for  your  capital,  which  is  really  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  you  than  higher  interest.  H.  A. — 1.  The  firm  named  are 
quite  reliable.  2.  No  doubt  the  interest-bearing  bonds  are 

3.  They  can  be  sold,  but  there  are  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
most  of  them.  4.  No.  5.  I  think  not,  but  the  chance  is  an 
extremely  remote  one.  Wanderer. — 1.  Sell.  2.  Worth  holding 
for  dividends,  and  appear  cheap  at  current  quotation.  3.  I  do  not 
advise  dealings  with  them  or  any  other  outside  firm.  You  would 
be  well  advised  to  deal  only  with  a  member  of  the  'Stock  Exchange. 
Scot. — There  is  probably  reason  for  your  fears,  but  I  know  of  no 
means  by  which  you  can  withdraw  without  litigation,  which,  even 
if  successful,  would  be  costly.  Frequent  warnings  have  been 
given  in  Truth  against  the  real  promoter  of  the  company. 
Lingster. — I  can  only  suggest  that  you  should  get  an  introduction 
through  your  banker,  or  solicitor,  or  some  friend,  or  business 
connection.  Baby  and  Liber. — See  third  section  of  reply  above  to 
“Wanderer.”  Headingley,  Savings,  Powerscroft. ,  IF.  F . ,  and 
others.  It  is  not  a  concern  which  I  can  recommend.  I  have  not 
seen  the  statement  that  it  is  “safer  than  the  P.O.  Savings  Bank,” 
but,  if  made,  it  is  obviously  an  untrue  statement.  Cornwall. — 
See  rule  above  as  to  coupon.  Mint  Sauce. — I  have  no  recent  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  to  the  liquidator.  Mars. — An  Edinburgh  company 
in  good  hands;  limited  market  and  considered  fully  valued  at 
present  premium.  H.  0.  T .  and  others. — Thanks  for  the  latest 
circulars  of  the  London  and  British  Stock  and  Share  Corporation, 
a  bucket-shop  of  the  worst  type,  which  has  repeatedly  been  exposed 
in  Truth.  S.  J ■  and  others.— See  article  in  another  column  on 
the  National  Share  Exchange.  Jeames. — An  exposure  of  the 
Eastwood  and  Co.  bucket-shop  appeared  in  last  week’s  Truth. 
Togo  and  others. — Next  week. 

*  VIGILANT. 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Security  or  Life  Assurance — Investment  Advantages 
— Panic  or  War — Deferred  Liabilities — Impossibility 
of  a  “  Run  ”  on  a  Life  Office. 

I  AM  sometimes  asked  whether,  when  people  are  buy¬ 
ing  life  assurance  policies  or  annuities,  it  would 
.  not  be  well  for  them  to  invest  their  money  in  this  way 
in  two  or  three  companies,  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
better  not  to  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket.  The 
idea  underlying  such  a  question  is  generally  some  slight 
doubt  as  to  the  security  afforded  by  first-class  life 
offices.  I  propose,,  therefore,  to  show  the  reasons  for 
regarding  a  first-class  life  office  as  more  abundantly 
secure  than  any  other  financial  institution. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  buy  an  annuity,  or  a  non-partici¬ 
pating  policy,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  splitting 
the  risk  among  two  or  more  companies ;  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  do  so  on  occasion  in  connection  with 
policies  which  participate  in  profits.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  tell,  in  regard  to  many  first-class  companies, 
not  only  that  they  are  absolutely  secure,  but  that  their 
bonuses  are  likely  to  be  good  in  the  future.  Fore¬ 
casts  of  bonuses^,  however  well  founded,  have  sometimes 
proved  erroneous  in  the  past.  A  company  may  experi¬ 
ence  a  wave  of  ill-fortune  or  bad  management  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  bonuses  from  ex¬ 
cellence  to  mediocrity,  but  which  cannot  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  compauy  unable  to  meet  its  guaranteed 
liabilities  and  pay  the  face-value  of  the  policies.  It 
may  not  be  unwise  to  guard  against  the  possible,  though 
not  probable,  contingency  of  a  decrease  in  bonuses  at 
some  future  date  in  a  company  that  is  now  first-class, 
by  effecting  policies  simultaneously  in  two  or  three 
different  offices.  Personally,  I  should  be  content  to 
trust  my  own  judgment,  and  take  a  policy  for  any 
amount,  however  large,  in  the  office  of  my  choice,  feel¬ 
ing  sure  that  all  my  eggs  were  safe  in  that  particular 
basket.  I  can  quite  understand  other  people  less 
familiar  with  the  subject  thinking  it  prudent  to  spread 
the  risk,  and  I  can  imagine  that  by  doing  so  they  might 
feel  rather  more  comfortable'  in  their  own  minds,  and 
this  is  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
arrange  for.  These  arguments,  however,  only  apply  to 
with-profit  policies,  the  bonuses  upon  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  fluctuate  somewhat.  The  office  which  is  the  best 
to-day  may  possibly  not  be  giving  the  largest  bonuses 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  hence. 

It  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  actual  liabilities  of 
companies  under  their  policies,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  payment  of  £1,000  under  a  non-profit  policy,  the 
payment  of  the  sum  assured  and  bonuses-  already  de¬ 
clared  under  with-profit  policies,  and  the  pft.ym.ent  of 
annuities.  For  contracts  of  this  kind  the  security  is 
absolute,  and  I  will  explain  how.  The  money  received 
by  a  life  office  from  policy-holders  or  annuitants  has  to 
be  invested ;  that  is  to  say,  part  of  it  has  to  be  paid 
away  for  meeting  expenses,  but  the  major  portion  has 
to  be  used  to  buy  securities  of  one  kind  or  another, 
which  may  fluctuate  in  value.  Thus  the  first  point  to 
he  settled  is  how  a  life  office  which  invests  its  money  in 
Government  securities,  or  railway  stock,  or  shares,  or 
moit gages,  all  of  which  are  liable'  to  depreciate'  in 
capital  value,  may  be  quite  certain  that  it.  is  not  going 
to  lose  so  much  in  this  way  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  its 
liabilities.  I  have  in  mind  quite  extreme  cases  cover¬ 
ing  such  things  as  serious  financial  panics,  or  a  pro¬ 
longed  war,  and  I  propose  to  prove  that  even  such  hap¬ 
penings  would  not  lender  a.  good  life  office  insolvent. 

I  have  explained  on  various  occasions  the  advantages 
Which  accrue  to  policy-holders  by  thus  co-operating  with 
others  for  investment  purposes.'  The  income  of  a  life 
office  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  greater  than  its  outgo,  the 
company  always  has  money  to  invest,  and  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  realise  securities  when  prices  are  unfavourable  * 
not  only  this,  but  many  of  the  investments  of  life  offices*, 
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such  as  loans  or  terminable  bonds,  bring  in  substantial 
sums,  which  have  to  be  invested.  The  consequence  is 
that,  when  market  prices  of  securities  rule  low,  life 
assurance  companies  are  buyers,  and  not  sellers  ;  hence 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  to  good  advantage, 
and  can  choose  their  own  time  for  selling',  if-  they  want 
to  sell,  since  they  are  never  under  the  necessity  of 
realising  their  securities  at  any  particular  moment, 
hroin  this  point  of  view  alone  investment  in  a.  life  office 
is  safer  than  any  other  kind  of  investment.  Changes 
may  occur  which  may  ruin  any  particular  industry,  as, 
for  instance,  the.  superseding  of  horse-cabs  by  taxi-cabs, 
oi  the  interference  with  the  local  traffic  of  railways  by 
tubes  or  trams.  Very  often  if  securities  depreciate 
greatly  in  capital  value  they  may  recover  somewhat,  and 
th®  life'  office  can  sell  at  the  most  favourable  moment. 
It  may,  however,  have  some  securities  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  may  suffer  a  permanent  decrease 
m  capital  value,  and  so  the  life  office  will  incur  a  loss. 
This  is  true ;  but  money  must  be  invested  in  something 
or  other.  Such  a  loss  might  occur  in  connection  with 
any  investment,  and  the  loss  from  this  source  is  likely 
to  be  less  in  the  case  of  a  life  office  than  in  that  of  any 
other  institution  or  individual  that  can  be  thought  of. 
I'here  is,  moreover,  the  very  considerable  probability 
that  the  circumstances  which  produce  low  prices  for 
securities  will  afford  a  life  office  a  favourable  opportu- 
mty  for  fresh  investments  which  will  go  far  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  on  securities  previously  held. 

There  are  still  more  cogent  reasons  for  the  security 
of  life  assurance.  The  liabilities  of  a  life  office  are 
deferred,  and  not  immediate,  liabilities:  a  “  run  ”  upon 
a  bank  may  ruin  it;  even  though  it  is  really  solvent,  it 
may  not  be  in  a  position  during  the  existence  of  a 
panic,  /or  £xample,  to  liquidate  its  assets  and  meet  its 
liabilities.  Undei’  life  assurance  policies  the  claims 
arise  in  a  future  more  or  less  distant,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  average  duration  of  human  life.  It  is  true 
that  policies  have  surrender  values,  and  that  in  times 
of  panic  or  of  great  financial  stringency,  the  surrender 
values  might  be  claimed;  these,  however,  are  never  so 
large  as  the  full  reserve  held  by  a  life  office  as  security 
loi  the  policies  surrendered,  and  if  such  demands  were 
made  on  a  large  scale  they  would  relieve  the  company 
of  a  large  amount  _  of  liability  tending  to  make  the 
security  for  the  policy  holders  who  did  not  surrender 
even  greater  than  before.  Even  in  such  wholly  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  a  life  office  would  not  have  to 
realise  its  securities  at  ruinous  prices,  since  it  would 
be  able  to  deposit  securities  to  so  ample  an  extent  as  to 
obtain  a  loan,  out  of  which  all  the  liabilities  could  be 
met.  This  loan  could  be  repaid  either  out  of  the 
surplus  from  current  income  or  by  the  realisation  of 
securities  as  favourable  opportunity  arose.  Thus  a  life 
office  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  business,  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  secure  than  the  safest  and  strongest  bank, 
or  than  any  other  trade  or  business  that  can  be  thought 

So  far  I  have  touched  only  the  lesser  reasons  which 
demonstrate  the  super-abundant  security  afforded  by 
life  offices.  In  another  article  I  will  give  reasons, 
going  more  to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  which  prove 
yet  more  convincingly  that  the  security  afforded  by 
good  life  offices  not  only  is  absolute,  but  eannot  by  any 
possibility  in  any  conceivable  circumstances,  be  other¬ 
wise. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
TRUTH.]  ^ 

Sen-ex. — You  had  better  tell  me  whether  you  want  to  pay  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  whole  of  life,  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
only,  or  want  endowment  assurance  payable  at  the  end  of  a.  fixed 
period,  or  at  death  if  previous,  then  I  can  advise  you.  Holophote 
-1.  The  office  is  absolutely  sound  and  safe,  but  its  bonuses  are 

S°vd  2\  °,cean’  R°yal  Exchange,  or  Essex  and 

Suffolk.  3  Fairly  sound,  but  not  in  the  front  rank.  4  Quite 
reliable  and  one  of  the  best.  Dewi.—i Unfortunately  the  company 
is  quite  right  in-  its  contention,  and  you  are  not  entitled  to  the 
interim,  bonus.  The  practice  adopted  is  not  now  usual,  though  it 
was  iairly  prevalent  at  the  time  the  policv  was  taken  out  Your 
experience  shows  the  importance  of  considering  .policy  conditions 
when  effecting  life  assurance.  lud.—Q Id  Equitable  Society, 
Clerical,  Medical,  and  General,  Scottish  Provident,  Scottish 
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Amicable.  Bespublica. — 1.  I  think  you  might  safely  buy  the  annuity 
from  the  office  you  mention ;  you  are  right  in  saying  it  is  not  first- 
class,  but  I  hope  its.  financial  position  is  improving  slowly.  2.  You 
should  get  Bourne’s  Insurance  Directory,  or  Bourne’s  Insurance 
Manual,  Insurance  Publishing  Company,  85,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Albion. — 1  and  2.  The  course  suggested  is  probably  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  society  and  its  agents,  and  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
passing  of  the  Assurance  Companies  Bill.  3.  I  think  the  price  you 
have  paid  is  rather  high.  4.  You  would  be  wiser  not  to  sell  it. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

— — KX - 

The  Empire  Guarantee  and  Insurance  Corporation, 

Limited. 

The  eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  was  held 
in  the  Registered  Offices,  247,  West  George-street,  Glasgow,  on 
September  24.  A.  L.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Chairman  of 
tire  Corporation,  presided. 

The  ■Chairman  said  -.  Gentlemen, — On  behalf  olf  the  Board,  I 
have  again  the  honour  to  move  approval  of  the  Directors’  Report 
and  adoption  of  the  accounts,  and,  notwithstanding  an  adverse 
balance,  I  do  so  with  some  degree  'Of  confidence  in  that,  while 
you  must  join  with  us  in  deep  regret  that  the  result  of  the 
year’s  working  has  been  a  lose,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  readily 
appreciate  the  cause  of  that  deficit,  and  support  us  in  the  stand 
.we  have  taken  against  continuing  to  transact  the  class  of  business 
to  'Which  our  loss  is  entirely  attributable.  Anxious  as  I  aim  at 
pll  times  to  condense  -my  speech  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  a 
clear  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year  under  review',  and  of  the 
present  'Condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Corporation,  I 
feel  that  explanation  in  some  detail  must  'be  expected  from  me, 
and  is  due  to  you,  of  the  existence  of  an  adverse  balance;  and 
I  have  to  say,  in  tho  first  place,  that  while  a  deficit  of  £13,000 
over  all  is  most  regrettable  to  us,  there  seems  to  me  no 
good  reason  for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders,  especially 
as  the  loss  is  confined  to  one  department  of  the  business,  and, 
what  is  of  signal  importance,  can  be  iso  easily  and  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  and  can  be  surely  avoided  in  the  future.  It  will  be 
iwithin  the  recollection  of  those  who  attended  the  last  Share¬ 
holders’  Meeting  that  I  stated  that  Workmen’s  Compensation 
was  for  us  really  experimental — that  it  was  an  unknown  field 
which  we  had  ventured  to  explore — and  I  indicated  that  our 
policy  therein  would  be  tentative,  and'  would  be  determined  by 
our  experience.  As  a  young  company,  we  were  anxious  not 
to  miss  a  fair  share  otf  new  business,  which  promised  to  be 
enormous,  if  we  found  it  sound  and  profitable.  As  the  year 
advanced,  however,  it  was  borne  in  on  us  with  ever-increasing 
force  that  the  liability  attending  Workmen's  Compensation  was 
being  daily  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  cautious 
forecast  fell  short,  and  the  experience  of  the  oldest  offices  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  estimate  this  increased  liability.  For  not 
only  did  the  Law  Courts  continue  to  interpret-  the  new  Aot 
with  unvarying  and  ever-widening  generosity  towards  claimants, 
but  the  Act  itself  has  been  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
■making  and  propagating  of  claims  on  every  possible  pretext.  If 
proof  of  the  enormous  and  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of 
claimants  from  accidents  isinoe  this  Act  came  into  force  wrere 
necessary  outside  our  own  experience,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  Friendly  Societies  —  Shepherds, 
Gardeners,  and  such  like— where  the  continual  and  exhausting 
drain  has  forced  the  leaders  and  well-wishers  of  these  long- 
established  and  beneficent  Orders  to  consider  drastic  steps  to 
counteract  tlio  evil  which  1ms  come  upon  them  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  And  so,  gentlemen,  looking  at  this  class  of  business 
in  the  daily  increasing  light  of  our  added  experience,  we  had 
to  decide  whether  it  would  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  or  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Corporation  to  continue  to  accept  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  risks  of  the  usual  class.  The  Managing 
Director,  on  whom  of  necessity  the  heaviest  responsibility  fell, 
and  myself,  as  well  as  our  colleagues,  recognised  the  fact  that 
we  had  reached  a  point  in  -our  journey  beyond  which  we  anight 
not  go  on  the  same  lines  and  ever  hope  to  retrace  our  steps. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  could  choose  the  broad  easy  path  of  bound¬ 
ing  increases,  trusting  that,  whatever  claims  came  to  hand  from 
day  to  day,  the  law  of  average  would  prevail,  as  it  lias  been 
found  to  do  in  the  more  settled  departments  of  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  hoping  that  the  evil  days,  would  pass,  and  profit  and  added 
prosperity  emerge  from,  the  vaster  amount  of  business  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  narrow  difficult  path,  the 
course  which  I  may  characterise,  without  suspicion  of  self- 
praise,  as  the  courageous  and  prudent  course  of  looking  squarely 
in  the  Ifaoe  facts  drawn,  not  from  theory,  but  from  our  own 
experience,  and  this  course  we  have  chosen  in  order  to  strengthen 
tho  company.  We  had  not  hesitated  in  the  lean  years  of  the 
past  to  deny  ourselves  'the  pleasure  of  dividing  profits ;  our 
policy  and  practice  have  always  kept  in  view  not  present  in¬ 
crease  but  future  strength;  we  have  tried  always  to  select  only 
what  seemed  good  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience.  The 
issues  were  momentous,  and  the  decision  much  more  difficult 
than  it  may  seem  to-day.  It  is  within  my  own  knowledge  that 
without  much  effort  we  could'  have  obtained  business  the  pre¬ 
miums  on  whioh  would  have  amounted  during  the  year  under 
review  to  many  thousands  of  pounds.  By  accepting  such  new 
business  the  balance  sheet  would  undoubtedly  have  shown  a 
handsome  surplus.  But,  gentlemen,  your  directors  gauged  tho 
value  oif  this  class  of  business  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 


increased  premiums  but  from  that  of  their  accumulated  and 
growing  experience  of  the  practical  'working  and  effects  of  this 
new  Act.  As  the  result  of  their  experience,  the  directors  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  accept-  Workmen’s  Compensation  busi 
ness  would  prove  increasingly  unprofitable  in  spite  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  surplus  and  dividend,  and  they  believed  to  do  so  woirld 
ibe  dangerous  to  the  ultimate  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
company.  We  have  decided  to  decline  all  hazardous  risks  such 
as  iron  and  steel  working,  quarrying,  mining,  building,  and  such 
like.  In  the  meantime,  while  we  have  thus  discarded  and  re¬ 
fused  a  vast  amount  of  new  premiums,  we  have,  of  course,  had 
to  meet  the  exaggerated  claims  and  the  liability  for  which  we 
had  accepted  .previous  payments.  We  have  made  our  choice, 
gentlemen,  and  have  been  able  to  stand  iby  it  and  to  weather 
the  inevitable  result.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  business  which 
we  have  refused  has  been  greedily  snapped  up  by  other  com¬ 
panies  at  the  premiums  which  we  declined  to  accept,  but  I  am 
confident,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  that  our  course  is  the  sound 
and  prudent  one. 

The  adoption  of  the  Director’s  Report  and  Statement  of 
Accounts  was  then  agreed  to. 

[Copies  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  past  year  can  he 
obtained  on  application  to  the  London  Offices  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  ,  66,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.,  or  11,  Regent-street-,  W.] 

Alves  Braga  Rubber  Estates  and  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 

Gentlemen, — This  being  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
company  you  will  -expect  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  balance 
sheet  and  as  to  the  business  and  prospects  of  the  company 
Taking  the  debtor  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  you  will  see  that 
only  £7  shares  (Ordinary)  had  been  allotted  at  the  date  of  taking 
our  balance  sheet.  The  next  item  on  the  debtor  side  is  the  item 
of  £300,000,  being  purchase  price  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  firm 
of  Alves  Braga  and  Co.  for  their  undertaking.  In  the  agreement 
of  purchase  this  was  to  be  paid  by  the  issue  to  them  of  300,000 
fully  paid  shares  of  £1  each,  but  at  that  time  the  firm  had 
advances  by  wav  of  loan  in  thpir  business,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
unless  the  creditors  who  had  made  these  loans — there  were  only 
two  of  them — accepted  shares  in  the  company  in  satisfaction  of 
their  loans,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  to  the  firm  should  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  outstanding.  Since  the  date  of  the 
balance  sheet  one  of  these  creditors  has  accepted  10,000  Pre¬ 
ference  shares  of  £1  each  in  satisfaction  of  £10,000,  part  of  his 
amount,  of  £27,041.  The  total  amount  of  these  two  accounts 
now  outstanding  is  £53,047,  which  will  be  reduced  bv  any  further 
amount  of  shares  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  these  accounts,  or  the 
directors  may  decide  to  issue  the  shares  for  cash.  This  diminishes 
the  purchase  money  payable  to  the  old  firm  and  their  nominees  to 
the  sum  of  £236,953,  the  whole  of  which  has  been,  since  the  date 
of  balance  sheet,  satisfied  by  the  issue  to  the  partners  of  the  firm 
and  their  nominees  of  the  same  number  of  .shares — viz.,  105,976 
Ordinary,  130,977  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference,  making 
a  total  of  £236,953  shares,  no  part-  of  the  purchase  money  ha  ving 
been  paid  in  cash.  The  total  shares  at  present  issued  are  there¬ 
fore  :  — 

To  subscribers  for  cash  .  7 

To  vendors  and  nominees  for  other  considera¬ 
tions  as  already  mentioned . . . .  246,9.53 


Making  the  total  issued  .  .  246,960  Shares 

Leaving  unissued  . .  94,017  Ordinary 

99,023  Preference 


This  makes  up  the  total  authorised  Capital  of  440,000  |  ^ 

r  (  £1  each 

I  pass  to  the  next  item  on  the  debit  side.  (Creditors. 
£13,480  11s.  Id.)  These  are  ordinary  trade  credit-ore. 

Bill  Payable,  £62,048  15s.  3d. — This  amount  is  for  goods  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  against  shipments. 

Loans  and  Accrued  Interest. — These  are  amounts  which  the 
auditors  have  thought  advisable  to  put  to  debit  in  suspense 
account-,  and  which  the  company  may  or  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay. 

Capital  Reserve,  £14,596  15s.  4d.— This  is  the  amount  by  which 
tho  assets  -exceeded  the  amount  guaranteed  by  the  vendors. 

£19,795  0s.  lid. — This  amount  has  been  placed  to  reserve  by 
advice  of  tho  auditors  as  representing  seven  months’  proportion 
of  profits  prior  to  the  registration  of  the  -company.  The  com¬ 
pany  purchased  the  undertaking  as  from  June  30,  1908,  but  was 
only  registered  as  a  company  on  January  30,  1909.  The  first  seven 
months’  profit  Iras  therefore  been  placed  to  reserve. 

Taking  the  creditor  side  of  the  account :  — 

Rubber  Estates  in  Para-,  £61,426  10s.  4d. — This  is  book  cost  of 
the  estates  .actually  owned  by  the  -company,  and  according  to  a 
map  drawn  by  a  surveyor  in  1908  then  consisted  of  215,000  acres. 
These  estates  have  opened  up  2,030  estradas  of  about  100  to  150 
trees  each,  ,say  in  all  about  300,000  trees,  and  new  estradas  are. 
continually  being  opened  up. 

(Mortgages  on  Estates,  £170,919  Is.  lOd. — These  are,  as  the 
heading  signifies,  monies  and  goods  advanced  by  the  company 
on  rubber  estates  on  the  Acre  River  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
mortgage  carries  with  it  the  exclusive  right  to  the  handling  of 
the  rubber  produced.  The  vendors  in  Para  estimate  the  .mort¬ 
gaged  estates  to  be  worth  about  J^20,000,  and  the  acreage  is,  on 
the  same  authority,  given  as  504,125  acres.  The  company  are  also 
“Aviadores  ”  to  estates  extending  over  460,000  acres,  and  from 
this  source,  together  with  their  own  properties  and  mortgages, 
the  company  have  facilities  for  obtaining  rubber  from,  over  one 
million  acres  of  estates. 

Steamers. — The  company  have  a  most  valuable  asset  here,  nob 
only  in  money  value,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  company 
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largely  independent  of  carriers  both  for  bringing  down  rubber  and 
taking  np  goods  and  stores. 

Tho  next  two  items  do  not  call  for  comment. 

Rubber  on  consignment  £20,663  13s.— This  represents  rubber 
shipped  to  Liverpool  prior  to  June  30,  and  has  since  been 
realised. 

Debtors  in  Para  £91,114  6s.  4d.— This  is  a  high  figure  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  taking  our  balance 
sheet,  viz.,  June  30,  we  had  shipped  large  supplies  to  our 
estates  and  customers,  which  it  is  customary  to  liquidate  out 
ot  tiie  proceeds  of  the  new  rubber  crop  commencing  aftei’  that 
date.  It  also  includes  the  sum  of  £8,846  drawn  as  profit  by  the 
paitneis  poor  to  incorporation,  and  which,  of  course  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  distributing  the  dividends  now. 

Rills  receivable  £14,451  11s.  6d. — These  are  acceptances  taken 
in.  (the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

Rubber  Estates  Agents  £43,303  18s.  3d.— This,  as  set  out  in 
the  balance  sheet,  is  for  goods,  cash,  etc.,  sent  to  our  agents  on 
the  bermgaes,  to  be  accounted  for  in  due  course. 

Cash  £3,606  15s.  lOd. — Well,  cash  is  cash. 

Preliminary  Expenses.  Ihis,  as  stated  in  our  report  we 
propose  writing  off  at  once.  ’ 

now  come  to  tho  profit  and  loss  account : 

Expenses  £3,396  9s.  4d. — The  expenses  are  only  for  five 
months,  and  are  therefore  not  reliable  as  an  estimate  for  the 
future.  This  brings  me  to  the  balance  of  £16,121  13s.  4d., 
which  is,  of  course,  only  for  five  months’  trading,  the  total  profit 
for  the  year  being  £39,313  3s.  7d.  I  should  like  here  to  make 
a  personal  statement.  My  firm  lias  had  dealings  with  the  firm 
oi  Alves  Braga  and  Co.  during  fourteen  years,  and  when  I  was 
•i.ppi  cached  with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  position  of  managing 
director  in  Liverpool,  although  I  had  not  previously  been  com 
nected  with  any  limited  company,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  asso¬ 
ciating  myself  with  these  old  friends.  We  had,  besides  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  ^business,  a  four  years’  report  by  Messrs. 
Deloitie,  Plunder,  Griffiths,  and  Co.,  on  the  trading  of  ith-e  firm 
put  before  as,  from  1903  to  1907— and  this  has  been  since 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  same  auditors,  showing  on  the  six 
years  that  the  average  profit  has  been  £32,274— and  these  re¬ 
sults  have  been  produced  with  rubber  not  at  8s.  or  9s.  per  lb., 
but  at  prices  ranging  from,  a  minimum  of  2s.  9d.  to  a  maximum 
of  6s.  9d.  per  lb.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  can 
■congratulate  you  upon  having  a  very  valuable  property  and  a 
very  successful  business,  and  I  believe  that  with  dose  attention 
to  management  we  can  improve  on  our  already  good  results 


Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  4fh  inst.  at 
Winchester  House,  Lord  St.  Davids  presiding.  The  chairman 
expressed  regret  that  the  report  was  (not  so  good  as  those  for 
the  last  lew  years. _  At  the  moment  the  revenue  was  rather  less 
than  could  be  wished.  As  regarded  further  capital  require¬ 
ments  he  said  that,  .if  they  had  assembled  a  month  earlier,  lie 
should  have  told  them  that  the  amounts  which  the  .board  had 
authorised  the  general  manager  to  spend  on,  various  capital 
work's  aggregated  £3,350,000.  .Since  then,  however,  the  position 
bad  altered,  and  it  was  proposed  to  'buy  a  certain  section  of 

en<hA4ridine  RaiIway  from  the  Government  a,t  a  cost  of  about 
£900,000.  The  b<xird  were  Teluctcrnt  t*o  rnnke  the  purchase  in. 
the  circumstances,  but  if  they  did  not  someone  else  would,  and 
then  the  line  would  ;be  continued  at  both  ends  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  their  company.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  ear- 
r lag©  of  construction  materials,  he  said  that  the  present  system 
was  m  existence  when  he  joined  the  (board.  They  would  get 
rid  of  the  -charge  altogether  as  soon  as  they  could.  At  had  been 
said  that  the  company’s  position  was  serious  because  while 
capital  charges  were  growing,  the  traffics  for  the  current  year 
had  decreased  hy^  £36,000.  That  was  a  rather  misleading 
criticism'.  In  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  financial  year 
they  had  carried  £88,000  less  of  their  own  materials,  while  the 
total  decrease  was  only  £36,000.  The  significance  of  this  was 
that  of  traffic  obtained  from  Other  people  and  for  which  they 
were  paid  they  had  conveyed  in  those  four  months,  not  £36  000 
less,  but  £62,000  more.  After  loading  a  cablegram  from  the 
general  manager,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  tho  wheat  crop 
and  linseed  crop  were  exceptionally  good,  and  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  continued,  the  chairman  went  into 
particulars  of  the  capital  expenditure  during  the  last  ten  years 
'  referred  to  the  continuous  growth  of  traffics  asked 

whether  any  stockholder  could  doubt  that  within  a  year  or  two 
given  average  crops,  the  undertaking  would  yield  an  ample  re- 
cum  on  every  shilling  which  had  been  put  into  it. 

He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Norman.  A  lengthy  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  and,  m  the  course  of  his  reply,  the  chairman  said  that 
the  leseives  were  invested  in  the  company’s  general  business. 
Ihe  payment  of  an  interim  dividend  next  spring  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year  depended  entirely  on  the  crops,  the  present  prospects 
Of  which  were  good.  With  regal'd  to  underwriting,  be  remarked 
that  of  -the  last  issue  the  underwriters  had  to  take  up  about 
60  per  cent.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  a  number 
of  their  issues  tad  not  been  underwritten  the  company  would 
have  been  in  a  serious  financial  mess.  In  the  past  year  the 
Argentine  Great  Western  and  the  Bahia  Blanca  Railways  had 
■about  earned  the  amount  paid  away  by  this  company’  under 
their  guarantees.  What  had  not  been  earned  was  interest  on 
Hie  amount  which  those  railways  were  owing  them  at  the 
f moment.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  resolutions  were  after¬ 
wards  passed  consenting  to  the  issue  of  further  Bahia  Blanca 
guaranteed  shares,  and  authorising  the  hoard  to  acquire  any  * 
part  of  the  Andine  Railway  and  to  work  the  same. 
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QUEER  STORY. 


THE  DEVOTION  OF  DAVID. 

i  1  ATTAIN  REGGIE  FAIRFAX  was  about  as  near 
\J  the  end  of  his  financial  tether  as  it  was  possible  to 
go.  In  fact,  considering  the  well-known  dash  and  ex¬ 
travagant  pace  of  the  light  cavalry  regiment  of  which 
he  had  been  a  shining  light  for  a  dozen  years,  it  had 
always  been  a  perfect  marvel  to  his  friends  how  he  had 
weathered  his  troubles  as  long  as  he  had.  Reggie  was 
by  nature  extremely  reticent,  and,  although  his  brother 
officers  more  than  suspected  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
there-  were  none  who  really  knew  the  actual  seriousness 
of  the  pre-sent  crisis. 

But  behind  the  bungalow  there  is  often  more-  known 
than  is  ever  dreamt  of,  and  despite  Captain  Reggie’s 
closed  lips  and  nonchalant  air  of  prosperity,  his  old 
Tamil  bearer,  David,  watched  his  master’s  affairs  with 
grave  concern. 

David,  as  his  name-  implies,  was  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  could  read  and  write  English  with  all  the 
fluency  of  the  missionary  school  which  was  responsible 
for  his  upbringing.  His  conscience,  however,  Christian 
though  it  was,  or — as  some  people  might  hint — on 
account  of  its  so-called  Christian  training,  was  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  elastic  order.  His  elasticity,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  in  David’s  case  a  most  valuable  asset  among 
his  qualifications  for  his  berth,  for,  with  a  persistency 
worthy  of  better  things,  he-  would  swindle- all  and  every-' 
one  wherever  the  interests  of  his  kindly  master  were 
involved.  In  David’s  hands  his  master’s  affairs  were  as 
safe  as  any  human  watch-dog  could  make  them,  and 
never  for  a  moment  did  the  latter  suspect  with  what  a 
deep  love  for  him  his  old  servant  had  become  instilled 
during  the  ten  years  they  had  lived  together. 

The  pile  of  unpaid  bills  in  the  Captain’s  bottom 
drawer  was  growing  larger  every  day.  The  various 
touts  from  the  bazaar,  seeking  information  as  regards 
possibility  of  payment  for  their  employers,  went  daily 
away  as  usual,  filled  with  whatever  opportune  lie  flowed 
uppermost  in  David’s  fertile  brain.  But  the  latter’s 
noonday  siesta  on  the  back  veranda  had  lately  become 
disturbed  by  unpleasant  suspicions.  That  his  master 
should  “go  broke”  was  a  thought  which  the  faithful 
one  could  not  digest  for  a  moment.  Truly  these  matters 
required  watching. 

The  dreamy  stillness  of  the  early  afternoon  lay  over 
the  cantonment,  and  even  the  ponies,  munching  their 
grass,  drooped  their  heads  in  their  stalls  and  sank  into 
oblivion.  David,  with  an  enormous  pair  of  ancient 
horn  spectacles  still  balanced  on  his  nose-,  snored  peace¬ 
fully  in  his  accustomed  corner  of  the  veranda.  A  green 
lizard,  gorged  to  repletion  with  ants,  fell  from  the  Avail 
Avith  a  flop  on  to  the  matting.  Reggie’s  terrier  opened 
one  eye,  growled,  and  sank  again  into  apparent  uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

Suddenly  from  the  direction  of  the  long  dusty  road 
leading  to  the  bazaar  came-  the  sounds  of  creaking  shoes. 
Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  monotonous  squeak,  until 
David,  sitting  up  with  a  start  and  adjusting  his  glasses, 
Avatched  the  OAvner,  followed  by  a  bare-footed  retainer, 
scrunch  into  the  compound. 

“Behold,”  said  David  to  himself,  “none  other  than 
that  fat-bellied  viper  of  a  sowcar !  ” 

He  did  not  attempt  to  move,  but  with  all  the  strength 
of  one  who  owed  nothing,  glared  at  the  intruder 
arrogantly  swaggering  into  the  shade  of  the-  veranda.  ’’ 
“The  Captain  sahib — is  he  within?”  asked  the 
moneylender. 

“  The  sahib  is  sleeping,”  replied  David  drily. 

“But  he  lias  sent  for  me ;  therefore  must  I  see  him 
without  delay.” 

That  a  message  could  have  reached  the  bazaar  with¬ 
out  David’s  knoAvledge  seemed  improbable,  but,  if  true, 
was  only  an  additional  proof  that  something  more  than 
usual  was  afoot.  That  perfidious  mess  butler  must  have 
been  entrusted  with  a  missive.  SloAvly  rising  to  his 
feet,  David  adjusted  his  turban,  and  expectorating  con¬ 
temptuously  in  the  direction  of  the  lynx-eyed  retainer 
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(who  was  invariably  present  on  these  occasions  to 
watch  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  usurer),  he  softly 
disappeared  within. 

Reggie  lay  upon  his  bed,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
asleep.  In  fact,  during  the  last  hour  he  had  pieced 
together  in  a  dozen  different  fashions  the  puzzle  of  his 
affairs  without  a  shadow  of  a  definite  solution.  The 
only  conclusion  which  he  was  certain  of — dodge  it  as  lie 
might — was  that,  unless  immediate  funds  were  forth¬ 
coming,  he  must  resign:  all  that  he  cared  for  and  join 
the  awful  hand  of  those  who  have  fled. 

Sahib,’  whispered  David’s  voice  as  he  noiselessly 
approached  the  purdah. 

'•  Cope  in  !  ”  cried  Reggie,  with  a  groan. 

David  softly  entered.  l"  Without,  sits  that  pig  Achmet 
Mirza./’  said  he. 

“Ah!  Show  him  in,  David'.  It  is  all  right.” 

Ugh !  grunted  David,  departing  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

In  another  moment  the  moneylender  had  deposited 
Ins  fat  carcase  upon  the  matting  of  the  bedroom,  and, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  retainer,  he  also  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  David  to  enter.  The  latter  had  his  reasons, 
for,  no  sooner  were  they  closeted  together,  than  down 
he  sat  close  against  the  door,  where  every  word  from 
within  was  audible. 

You  sent  for  me,  sahib,”  said  the  sowear  tentatively. 
Reggie  indolently  rolled  upon  his  bed  and  studied 
'ohe  ceiling  with  well  assumed  indifference. 

,  Aes,  said  he,  casually  ;  “  I  want  to  know  exactly 
how  we  stand  up  to  date.” 

From  the  folds  of  his  garments  Achmet  Mirza 
produced  a  book. 

Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  rupees  in 
all,”  he  replied  blandly. 

The  cunning  eyes  of  the  follower  shone  with  cupidity, 
and  he  shifted  from  one  leg’  to  the  other  at  the  sound 
■of  such  a  heaven  of  rupees. 

Ah,  I  didn  t  think  it  was  so  much,  said  Reinrie 
•quietly. 

“  I  have  het-e  the  full  documents,  sahib,  the  pro¬ 
missory  notes,  and  the  interest  at  2  per  cent,  per 
month,  exclaimed  the  sowear,  fingering  his  papers. 

“  Oh,  I  dare  say  they’re;  all  right.  Don’t  show  me  the 
beastly  things,  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  cried  Reggie. 

“  Ten  thousand  !  ”  thought  Reggie  to  himself.  “  If 
Moselle  starts  at  two  to  one,  that  would  take  five  thou¬ 
sand.  And  if  I  lose — oh,  well,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
.it  only  means  the  difference  between  the  figures  ten 
and  fifteen  I  haven  t  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  paying 
either  the  one  or  the  other;  whereas  if  the  little  mare 
wins — ah  1  ”  7 

Did  the  sahib  speak  ?  '  asked  the  sowear  with  ears 
.alert. 

“  I  did  not,  O  rich  one,”  cried  Reggie,  gaily;  “  but  I 
am  going  to  now,  and  to  some  point.  I  must  have 
another  five  thousand  !  ” 

The  retainer  shivered  with  excitement,  whilst  his 
master  watched  the  graceful  figure  of  his  debtor  loung¬ 
ing  in  apparent  indifference  to  his  reply. 

“  The  security,  sahib,  must  be  good, ’’“said  the  sowear 
at  last;  “two  names  on  the  bill  are  necessary.” 

“  Look  here,  Mr.  Achmet !  ”  cried  Reggie,  suddenly 
springing  up  to  a  sitting  posture,  “  I  do  not  propose  to 
waste  your  time  in  discussing  my  intimate  affairs,  which 
I  am  sure  would  bore  you  extremely.  I  may  say, 
however,  that,  putting  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  if  you 
give  me  the  five  thousand  you  are  almost  certain  to 
be  repaid  all  I  owe  you  within  a  fortnight.  If  you 
don’t,  I  shall  leave  the  regiment,  and  I  don’t  know  when 
you  will  ever  see  your  ten  thousand.  It’s  a  hard  world. 

O  Achmet!” — he  laughed  gaily— “  but  we  must  all 
■face  it.” 

“  Another  signature,  sahib t  would  be  but  little- 
'trouble,'”  pleaded  the  sowear,  whose  face  had  fallen  with 
;ihe  suddenness  of  acute  alarm. 

‘  No!  no!  ’  cried  Reggie,  "my  affairs  are  my  own. 
Now  then,  you  must  decide  quickly.  I  have  never  lied 
-to  you  yet,  and  what  I  say  now  is  the  truth.  If  you 
don  t  risk  another  five  thousand,  I  leave  the  regiment 
•and  India.” 

_  Aclimet’s  breathing  increased  tenfold.  He  shifted 
ins  position  and  then  actually  groaned  aloud. 


“And  when  must  the  sahib  have  the  money?”  he 
asked  at  last. 

“  In  ten  days’  time,”  replied  Reggie  briefly. 

“ 1  will  then  return  in  ten  days,  sahib,”  said  the 
sowear,  rising  slowly. 

“With  the  money?”  cried  Reggie. 

“  As  the  sahib  wishes.” 

When  the  discomfited  ones  reached  the  veranda, 
David,  apparently  asleep,  occupied  his  accustomed 
corner.  He  grunted  as  the  visitors  passed  him,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  interest. 

Now  the  great  races  of  the  year,  as  every  one  knows, 
take  place  at  Rungalore  in  February,  and,  as  the  first 
of  that  month  had  already  passed,  the  gossip  concern¬ 
ing  the  prospective  events  was  at  its  height.  David, 
whose  duties  carried  him  daily  to  his  post  behind  his 
master  s  chair  at  the  mess,  already  knew  every  horse 
by  name,  and  could  have  told  you  what  odds'  it  was. 
advisable  to  venture— that  is,  as  gathered  from  the 
opinions  of  the  regiment.  But  the  old  man’s  knowledge 
did  not  end  there,  for,  as  day  by  day  he  listened  to 
the  chatter  of  the  syces  and  watched  them  grooming 
their  ponies,  he  had  learned  much  of  the  bazaar  gossip 
as  well,  which  by  no  means  always  coincided  with  the 
learned  views  of  the  first  Hussars  of  the  Line. 

Out  of  all  the  medley  of  opinions,  however,  which 
had  filtered  into  David’s  astute  brain  and  were  care¬ 
fully  winnowed  therein,  there  seemed  no  doubt  that 
the  big  race  of  the  first  day  for  the  Governor’s  Clip 
lay  between  two  horses  only — to  wit,  Moselle,  owned 
by  the  junior  major  of  the  Hussars,  and  the  waler  mare, 
Mazeppa,  the  property  of  a  certain  civilian. 

The  whole  of  the  regiment  from  the  colonel  to  the 
trumpeters  were  willing  to  lay  their  last  rupee  on  their 
own  horse,  and,  as  David  listened  to  his  master’s  re¬ 
marks  and  put  two  and  two  together,  he  became  more 
and  more  uneasy.  A  laughing  remark  of  Reggie’s  at 
tiffin,  to  the  effect  that  he  intended  to  “  put  his  shirt  ” 
on  Moselle,  settled  any  remaining  doubt. 

Mazeppa  was  as  yet  an  apparently  untried  horse— 
at  least  that  was  the  general  idea- — but  David  had 
learned  otherwise.  It  had  happened  that,  but  a  few 
oays  before,  it  had  reached  David’s  ears  through 
Mazeppa’s  syce  that  at  all  her  trials  his  pony  had 
carried  quite  double  the  weight  she  would  be  given 
in  the  actual  race.  From  this  and  other  hints  from 
native  sources  it  soon  began  to  be  more  than  certain 
that  Mazeppa  was  the  horse  to  back 

To  tell  this  to  his  master  would  have  been  simple 
enough,  but  would  his  opinion  be  valued?  The  old 
man’s  gossip  might  cause  the  captain  sahib  to  lessen 
his  bet,  but  that  again  would  not  he  satisfactory.  To 
David’s  mind  it  was  obvious  that  his  master  must  not 
only  not  lose,  but  must  win. 

It  was  but  three  days  before  the  race,  and  David 
was  still  in  thought,  which  grew  more  disturbing  hour 
by  hour.  Mazeppa, ’s,  syce  was  an  old  enemy  of  his, 
and,  such  was  the  feud,  he  dare  not  approach  him. 
The  sowear  had  already  paid  the  money,  and,  what 
was  more,  David  himself  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
letter  for  a  well-known  bookmaker  who  had  arrived  at 
the  hotel.  This  letter,  duly  read  by  David,  confirmed 
his  worst  suspicions,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  bet  had 
thrown  the  old  man  into  a  perfect  fever  of  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  right  quickly. 

That  evening  before  dinner,  when  Reggie  was  still 
at  the  club,  David  sat  beneath  the  large  banyan  tree 
in  the  compound,  and  by  his  side  was  his  master’s 
syce.  They  talked  in  whispers,  grunting  occasionally 
between  whiffs  of  foetid  smoke  from  their  pipes. 

Next  morning  the  syce  came  to  David’s  store-room, 
ostensibly  for  grain,  and  for  a  few  moments  they 
whispered  softly.  Again  that  evening,  after  dark,  did 
these  two  come  together,  hut  this  time  they  made  their 
way  through  the  neighbouring  compounds  until  the 
back  of  the  stable  where  Mazeppa  was  lodged  loomed 
‘up  in  the  darkness.  In  front  of  the  same  a  guard  of 
trusty  retainers  watched  day  and  night,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  do  so  until  the  horse  was  led  to 
the  course. 

Softly,  and  hardly .  breathing,  the  syce  gripped 
David’s  arm,  and,  kneeling  down,  began  to  scrape  with 
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his  hands  the  loose  soil  of  the  parched  ground.  They 
•were  quite  a  dozen  yards  from  the  stable,  and  between 
them  and  it  lay  a  small  stone  wall,  behind  which  they 
knelt  in  safety. 

Presently  the  syce  exposed  the  metal  of  a  water  pipe. 

“  Hah !  ”  grunted  David,  with  a  satisfied  sigh. 

Prom  the  folds  of  his  turban  he  then  produced  a 
large  gimlet.  The  pipe,  of  ordinary  hardened  lead,  was 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  a  few  minutes 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  the  steady  squeak  of  the 
gimlet  droned  on  like  an  excited  grasshopper.  A 
sudden  squirt  of  water  catching'  the  labourer  in  the 
face  rewarded  his  efforts.  In  another  moment  the 
syce  had  plugged  the  hole  with  a  small  peg  of  wood, 
the  earth  was  replaced,  and  silently  the  two  adventurers 
retraced  their  steps. 

The  day  of  the  races  came  at  last.  To  Reggie  Fairfax 
this  day  was  to  be  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and,  as 
he  woke  long  before  even  the  first  rays  of  sun  began 
to  pink  the  eastern  sky,  he  thought  it  all  over  again  for 
the  hundredth  time  in  a  cold  sweat  of  apprehension. 
Moselle  wTas  as  fit  as  careful  training  could  possibly 
make  her.  A  European  guard  watched  her  stable  with 
all  the  keenness  wThich  their  own  possible  profits  kept 
alive.  The  bookmaker,  more  sporting  than  Reggie  had 
given  him  credit  for,  had  given  odds  at  5  to  2. 

The  early  morning  exercise,  which  Reggie  watched  on 
■tenter-hooks,  showed  the  little  mare  in  a  still  more 
favourable  light,  and  the  regiment  were  filled  to  a  man 
with  joyful  expectations.  How  little  they  knew,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  what  their  real  chances  depended !  David, 
carefully  laying  out  his  master’s  clothes,  was  apparently 
the  same  as  usual,  but,  ever  and  anon,  as  he  heard  the 
tread  of  hoofs  he  listened  for  the  return  of  the  syce  with 
the  news  he  bad  sent  him  for. 

Outside  Mazeppa’s  stable  all  was  confusion.  Nobody 
seemed  quite  to  know  the  cause,  but  her  owner’s  temper 
was  nothing  sort  of  fiendish.  The  special  syce  in 
charge  of  the  mare — David’s  old  enemy — already  lay 
howling  in  a  corner  of  an  empty  stall  from  the  effects 
of  many  applications  of  a  cutting  wThip.  Closeted  with 
the  mare  -were  his  master  and  the  “vet.,”  whispering 
and  shaking  their  heads  in  concert. 

“What  do  you  think  now'?”  asked  the  owner 
anxiously.  “  She  was  very  listless  last  evening,  and 
this  morning  she’s  certainly  worse.” 

“  Drugged ,  without  a  doubt,”  said  the  “  vet.”  medita¬ 
tively. 

“And  what’s  to  be  done?  For  heaven’s  sake  don’t 
tell  me  you  can  do  nothing.” 

“  No,  I  think  we  shall  manage  yet,”  cried  the  expert. 
“  I’ll  give  her  a  thundering  strong  stimulant,  you  must 
keep  her  moving,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  think  I  can 
give  a  more  decided  opinion.” 

“  And  in  the  meanwhile,  ‘  mum  ’  is  the  word.  I 
wouldn’t  lose  this  race  for  Rs.20,000.  You  simply  must 
get  the  mare  to  the  post.” 

“Oh,  all  right;  only  I  advise  you  to  watch  her 
yourself  until  your  jockey  is  actually  mounted.” 

“  I’ll  watch  her  all  right,  and  when,  I  find  the  black¬ 
guard  that  got  at  her  I’ll  flay  him  alive.” 

The  draught  did  wonders,  and  on  his  return  visit  the 
“vet.’s”  face  showed  his  satisfaction.  Never  a  rumour 
of  Mazeppa’s  indisposition  had  leaked  out. 

About  noon,  David  himself  took  a  little  excursion 
into  the  bazaar;  and,  having  collected  a  goodly  store  of 
his  savings  sewn  up  in  a  chamois  leather  bag,  visited 
a  native  “  bookie.”  Then,  retracing-  his  steps  to'  the 
cantonments,  he  cautiously  turned  up  an  unfrequented 
lane,  and,  risking  his  master’s  displeasure  at  Kis 
absence,  slipped  in  behind  the  stone  wall  beyond 
Mazeppa’s  stables  aforementioned. 

Extracting  from  his  pocket  a  large  quart  bottle  and 
a  brass  syringe — borrowed  from  his  friend  the  hospital 
babu — he  waited. 

“Now,”  said  the  “  vet-.,”  “we’ll  give  him  his  final  feed 
and  water  ourselves,  and  I  think  you’ll  find  the  game 
little  beast  will  take  your  colours  past  the  post  as  well 

as  ever.” 

Together  they  mixed  the  food,  but  in  their  concen¬ 
tration  of  view  failed  to  bother  themselves  about  such 
an  insignificant  person  as  a  miserable-looking  native* 


who  negligently  sat  by  the  cookhouse,  amiably  con¬ 
versing  with  the  cook.  The  “vet.”  himself  carried  the 
bucket  to  the  only  water-tap  within  a  hundred  yards, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  the  insignificant  one  gently  removed 
his  dirty  headgear. 

David,  well  out  of  sight,  could  just  see  the  signal  of 
his  spy,  and,  with  a  rapid  movement,  dexterously 
rammed  the  syringe  into  the  hole  in  the  water  pipe 
and  pumped  with  feveri:  h  haste  until  three  good  squirt¬ 
fuls  flowed  gaily  into  the  small  stream. 

****** 

That  evening  the  officers’  mess  of  the  Hussars  was 
madly  hilarious,  and  up  in  the  barracks,  where  the 
sergeants  in  their  own  mess  and  the  men  in  the  canteen 
had  gathered  together,  the  health  of  Moselle  was  drunk 
till  all  the  beer  mugs  multiplied  themselves  in  their 
owners’  eyes  by  twos  and  threes. 

On  his  master’s  back  veranda  David  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just  and  wearied  labourer,  but  he  was  none  too 
weary  to  take  his  master’s  chota  hctzari  at  the  appointed 
time  next  morning. 

He  smiled  a  smile  of  gratified  joy  as  he  noted  the 
wave  of  happiness  spreading  over  his  master’s  waking 
features,  and,  standing  silently  respectful,  waited. 

“It  is  good,”  said  he  slowly,  “that  the  little  horse 
ran  the  race  so  well.  Master  winning  much  money,  is 
it  not  so?” 

“  Yes,  David,  you’re  as  right  as  ninepence,”  cried 
Reggie,  “  the  best  win  in  my  life !  By  the  way,  have 
you  heard  what  really  happened  -to  Mazeppa?  Do  the: 
syces  know  who  poisoned  the  poor  brute?” 

“No,  sahib,  not  knowing,”  said  David,  “but  I  think¬ 
ing  that  syce,  sahib,  he  very  bad  man,  he  always  smok¬ 
ing  bang.  Giving  pony  bang ,  I’m  thinking.” 

“  Hah!  Indian  hemp,  do  you  mean?” 

“  Yes,  sahib,  sahiblog  calling  by  that  name.  That 
syce  he  very  bad  man!” 


ART. 

—  -■  <kx - 

THE  BLACK  FRAME  SKETCH  CLUB. 

HIDE  the  assertion  that  genius  is  the  art  of  taking 
pains  has  no  doubt  been  an  endless  source  of 
comfort  and  consolation  to  the  unrecognised  mediocre, 
the  mere  onlooker  will  still  be  inclined  to  ask  how  far, 
if  at  all,  hard  work  can  satisfactorily  take  the  place  of 
inspiration.  At  the  Black  Frame  Sketch  Club  Exhi¬ 
bition,  for  instance,  now  on  view  at  the  Baillie  Gallery, 
he  will  see  work  that  is  honest,  painstaking,  and  alto¬ 
gether  worthy,  and  he  will  leave  the  Gallery  wondering 
why  so  many  good  qualities  leave  him  unmoved.  His; 
attitude,  indeed,  towards  the  exhibition  will  be  that 
of  the  man  who  tries  to  compensate  for  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm  towards  a  friend  by  saying,  “  He’s  such  an 
awfully  good  sort.” 

In  face  of  such  strong  and  individual  work  as  Mr. 
Glyn  Philpot’s  “  Circus  Boy,”  or  “  Study  of  a  Head,” 
in  face,  too,  of  such  delightful  little  studies  as  Mr. 
Carruthers  Gould’s  “Lowestoft  Fishing  Boats,”  or  Mr. 
Paul  Paul’s  “  Turnips,”  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
Black  Frame  Sketch  Club  had  not  made  the  most  of 
its  capacities.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  its  faculty  of  hero-worship — I  should  be  loth  to  call 
it  imitation.  The  prevailing  note  of  the  exhibition  is 
Barbizon,  tempered  by  the  modern  Dutchmen,  and  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Percy  Gibbs,  of  unmitigated  Brangwyn. 
Barbizon  did  away  with  irrelevant  detail  and  put  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  its  stead ;  the  Club  has  conscientiously 
divested  itself  of  superfluities,  but  in  place  of  the 
essentials  mere  emptiness  reigns.  The  suggestion  of 
Barbizon  too  often  becomes  here  a  meaningless  blur, 
and  altogether  it  is  time  that  the  Black  Frame  Sketch 
Club  lent  to  some  one  else  the  ladder  by  which  it 
climbed,  and  set  up  business  on  its  own  account. 
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Hero-worship  of  quite  another  kind  is  that  of  Mr. 
.William  Strang,  whose  most  recent  wQrks  are  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  This  is  a  particularly 
interesting  show  in  that  it  reveals  Mr.  Strang  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  powerful  and  original  draughts¬ 
man,  and  as  a  sort  of  Boswell  to  Titian  and  Rubens.  I 
do  not  care  for  Mr.  Strang’s  nymphs  and  satyrs ;  they 
have  been  better  done  before,  and  though  his  academic 
devotion  is  rather  to  a.  religion  than  to  a  sect,  I  am 
surprised  that  he  does  not  make  more  of  his  very 
great  individual  powers.  “  The  Blind  Musicians,”  the 
"Portrait  of  a  Girl,”  even  “  The  Wrestlers” — this  last 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Rubens  sketch  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries — show  him  as  an  inimitable  draughts¬ 
man,  and  his  portrait  of  Sir  John  Fisher  almost  points 
a  moral  in  the  subordination  of  the  gold  lace  to  the 
man.  That  Mr.  Strang  is  not  without  leanings  towards 
the  moralist  may  be  seen  in  his  dry-point  “  £72,000,”  a 
sketch  of  the  now  famous  “  Duchess  of  Milan,”  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  gaping  crowd  who  fear  to  express  their 
wonder  how  any  one  could  be  foolish  enough  to  set  such 
a  value  on,  her. 

In  curious  contrast  to  Mr.  Strang’s  forceful  work 
are  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  gentle  water-colours  in  the  next 
room.  It,  is  a  continual  marvel  to  me  how  Mr.  Lee 
Han  key  contrives  to  do  such  pretty  work  without 
lapsing  into  mere  Christmas-card  sentiment.  In  the 
illustrations  to  the  “  Deserted  Village  ”  (Constable,  15s. 
net),  his  smocked  rustics  and  eighteenth  century, 
maidens  convey  a  pleasing  sense  of  quiet  romance, 
which  relieves  them  entirely  from  this  reproach.  In 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Lee  Hankey  has  found  a  kindred  soul, 
Und  he  has  echoed  the  quiet  pathos,  not  untinged  with 
childlike  gaiety,  of  “  The  Deserted  Village”  in  his  very 
charming  illustrations.  With  something  of  a  shock  the 
visitor  finds,  side  by  side  with  these  quiet  village 
scenes, _  the  luxuriantly  opulent  illustrations  to  the 
"  Rubaiyat  ”  by  Mr.  Edmund  Dulac.  Here  Mr.  Dulac 
has  found  a  better  medium  for  his  fancies  than  in  the 
Tempest.  On  the  whole,  'his  almond-eyed  houris 
and  trailing  peacocks  are  more  successful  than  his 
landscapes,  which  inevitably  recall  Bocklin.  I  have 
seen  other  illustrations  to  the  “Rubaiyat”  which 
emphasise  the  peculiar  excellence  and  imagination,  of 
Mr.  Dulac’s  work. 


At  the  New  Dudley  Gallery,  Mrs.  Walter  Clutter- 
buck  is  exhibiting  some  pleasant  little  water-colours, 
'“  Spring  and  Autumn  in  Italy.”  While  in  no  way 
ambitious,  the  drawings  convey  a  definite  sense  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  visitor,  which  wind,  rain,  and  fog  serve  to 
enhance  considerably. 

Probably  few  people  know  more  about  the  sea  than 
Mr.  Julius  Olsson;  probably,  too,  few'  painters  have 
less  confidence  in  their  public  to  understand  anything 
where  “  i’s  ”  are  undotted  and  “  t’s  ”  uncrossed.  At  the 
Fine  Art  Society  may  he  seen  excellent  examples  of 
his  night-seas  with  the  moonlight  playing  on  the  dark 
blue  waves,  'There  is,  however,  something  almost  wil- 
fully  perverse  about  moonlight ;  it  alliterates  with 
melancholy  and  meeting  and  marriage,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  inutterable  by  moonlight  too  often  proves 
disastrously  tawdry  by  day.  Hence,  a  suggestion  of 
melodrama  about  Mr.  Olsson’s  really  excellent  work 
the  best  of  which  is  “  A  Choppy  Sea  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight,”  and  “  Breakers,  Land’s  End.”  I  should  prefer 
to  imagine  that  neither  Mr.  Olsson  nor  Mr.  Walter 
Donne  were  in  any  way  responsible  for  their  pictures 
being  hung  in  the  same  room.  The  result  is  disastrous 
te  both,  for  while  Mr.  Donne  proclaims  Mr.  Olsson 
ci utxe,  Mi.  Olsson  retorts  in  kind  as  to  the  dowdiness 
of;  Mr.  Donne.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  restful¬ 
ness  and  suggestion  about  Mr.  Donne’s  work  which  is 
best  emphasised  in  his  “Harvest  Time.”  There  is 
groat  variety  in  his  work,  and  he  displays  true  poetic 
imagination;  in  the  sad  gray  picture,  «  The  Dead  City 
Les  Baux,”  J  ’ 
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CONCERTS  last  week  were  numerous  rather  than 
important.  Such  new  music  as  was  heard  was 
mostly  choral,  including  an  amazingly  commonplace 
w^ork  entitled  “  Sursum  Cor  da,”  produced  by  the  London 
Choral  Society,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Clutsam’s  “  The  Quest 
of  Rapunzel,”"  brought  out  by  the  Queen’s  Choral 
Society,  which  was,  much  more  entertaining.  M.  Ysaye 
played  with  his  customary  brilliance  on  Wednesday,  'as 
Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  did  on  Thursday,  on  which  day, 
also,  a  clever  young  Hungarian  pianist,  Ilonka  von 
Pathy,  was  heard  at  the  Bechstein  Hall.  And  yet 
another  fine  pianist  was  heard  on  Saturday  in  Mr.  Louis 
Edger.  An  interesting  feature  of  Sunday’s  concert  at 
the  Albert  Hall  was  the  appearance  of  a  Welsh  tenor, 
Mr.  Gwilym  Wigley  by  name,  who,  whether  or  not  he 
was  quite  accurately  described  as  “  new,”  seeing  that 
he  is  alleged  to  have  appeared  in  London  several  times 
before,  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  a  useful  addition  to 
the  not  too  extensive  list  of  capable  tenors.  On 
Monday  there  was  an  enormous  audience  to  hear 
Paderewski  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  and  if  most,  perhaps, 
preferred  his  playing  in  the  “  Emperor  ”  concerto  to  his 
own  new  symphony,  this,  perhaps,  was  inevitable, 
though  the  latter  is  quite  a  considerable  work.. 

An  event  of-some  interest  to-morrow  (Thursday)  will 
be  the  production  of  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke’s  opera 
“  Pierrot  and  Pierrette,”  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Afternoon  Theatre  at  His  Majesty’s.  Comment  on  the 
work  must,  of  course,  be  postponed  for  the  moment, 
but  some  of  the  numerous  preliminary  paragraphs  which 
have  appeared  concerning  it  make  rather  puzzling  read¬ 
ing.  Thus  in  one  I  noticed  the  following: — - 

The  general  tenour  of  the  music  is  strictly  modern,  but  it  is 
highly  original,  and  to  those  who  are  not  in  favour  of  the  trend 
of  modern  music  its  undoubted  originality  will  be  a  consolation- 

The  writer’s  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  There  is  no 
incompatibility,  as  he  would  seem  to  suggest,  between 
music  being  at  once  modern  and  original ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  two  things  would  seem  naturally  to  go 
together.  The  remark  seems,  in  fact,  to  mean  just 
nothing  at  all.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  work  itself 
may  prove  more  lucid. 

A  part  for  the  concertina  is,  it  seems,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  score,  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Holbrooke 
has  been  discoursing  enthusiastically  to  an  interviewer. 
It  is,  however,  quite  a  mistake  to  suppo.se  that  the 
concertina  is  such  an  unknown  instrument  as  some 
would  appear  to  suppose.  Many  years  ago  a  foreign 
artist  named  Regondi,  who  appeared  first  as  a  prodigy, 
made  himself  famous  throughout  Europe  by  his  per¬ 
formances  on  this  usually  despised  instrument,  for  which 
the  late  Edward  Silas,  among  others,  wrote  quite  a 
number  of  serious  works;  while  more  recently  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Miss  Christine  Hawkes,  a  clever  English 
player,  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  Of  the 
latter  an  enthusiast  once  wrote  that  she  can  make  her 
instrument  talk  and  laugh  and  cry,  sing  like  a  lark,  or 
storm  like  a  s  ten  tor,  dance  like  a  Genee,  trill  like  a 
Tetrazzini,  or  play  with  your  heart-strings  like  an  Ellen 
Terry ;  and  though  this  was,  perhaps,  pitching  it  rather 
high,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  concertina  is  possessed 
of  qualities  all  its  own,  and  capable  of  very  striking 
effects. 

Talking  of  unusual  orchestral  instruments,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brooke  must  look  to  his  laurels,  for  Mahler,  it  is  stated, 
has  introduced  a  part  for  a  motor-horn  in  his  latest 
symphony.  It  was  bound  to  come.  Indeed,  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  possibilities  of  such  a  useful  addition 
to  the  forces  of  discord  have  not  been  recognised  sooner. 
Sir  Charles  Stanford  certainly  missed  his  opportunity 
when  he  penned  his  recent  burlesque.  The  number  of 
new  instruments— or  should  it  be  weapons  ? — which  have 
been  added,  to  the  resources  of' the  instrumental  colourist 
of.  late  years  has  indeed  been  remarkable — the  latest 
being  M.  Paderewski’s  tonitruone,  fpr  representing  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder,  which  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in,  his  symphony  on  Monday.  Beethoven’s  advice 
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as  to  producing  great  effects  by  simple* means  is  clearly 
out  of  date  to-day. 

When  will  audiences  learn  to  behave  properly  at 
concerts?  A  school  of  manners  for  concert-goers  would 
seem  really  to  be  badly  needed.  Perhaps  the  Academy 
or  the  Royal  College  might  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  matter  with  a  view, to  adding  a  new  “subject''  to 
their  curriculum.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  who 
would  profit  by  a  course  of  instruction.  Among  other 
things,  they  might  be  taught  not  only  to  avoid  the 
more  heinous  crimes  of  talking  during  a  performance, 
joining  in  the  music  themselves,  coughing  incessantly, 
breathing  stertorously,  beating  time  with  their  feet, 
but  also  to  avoid  that  minor  kind  of  fussing  and  fidget¬ 
ting  which  is  sometimes  so  trying  to  the  sensitive. 
There  is  the  type  of  concert-goer,  for  instance,  who, 
entering  during  the  progress  of  a  work,  insists  on 
making  his  way  past  rows  of  people  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  seat  instead  of  waiting  till  the  piece  is  ended. 
Programme-sellers  might  also  be  admonished  now  and 
again  to  order  themselves  more  discreetly.  At  a  recent 
piano  recital  one  of  these  individuals  was  cheerily 
disposing  of  his  goods  throughout  the  whole  of  a  Chopin 
ballade,  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  indignation 
which  he  was  rousing.  At  the  same  concert,  too,  the 
constant  banging  of  doors  was  equally  reprehensible. 
On  such  occasions  one  understands  why  the  late  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  used  to  like  to  listen  to  his  Wagner 
solus. 


SPORT. 

- ■  - 

RACING  NOTES. 

HERE  was  much  talk  at  Newmarket  about  the  marked 
decadence  of  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire, 
both  handicaps  having  lost  nearly  all  the  prestige 
wThich  they  formerly  possessed.  If  these  races  are  to 
regain  their  old  importance,  the  pecuniary  conditions 
must  be  revised.  The  Cesarewitch  was  worth  only 
£790,  while  the  Cambridgeshire  brought  in  £1,370. 
The  Chester  Cup  was  worth  £2,030,  and  the  Ascot 
Stakes  brought  £1,755  to  the  winner,  although  the 
preposterous  sum  of  £700  had  been  deducted  for 
second  and  third  horses.  The  Manchester  Cup  wTas 
worth  £2,570,  and  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap 
brought  in  £2,650.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  much 
laudatory  braying  about  the  alleged  desire  of  the 
Jockey  Club  to  encourage  long-distance  races.  The 
Cesarewitch  was  formerly  the  great  long-distance 
handicap  of  the  year,  and  it  has  gone  to  the  dogs 
principally  owing  to  the  misplaced  parsimony  of  the 
Newmarket  authorities ;  £500  was  nominally  added 

this  year,  but  £300  was  deducted  for  second  and  third 
horses.  The  entrances  amounted  to  £405,  so  the  sum 
really  given  from  the  fund  was  only  £95.  The  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  received  £500  for  the  winner  and  £100 
for  second  horse,  the  real  endowment  being  also  £95, 
as  the  entrances  provided  the  difference ;  £1,000 

should  be  added  to  each  handicap,  with  £100  besides 
for  second  horse.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why 
the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch  should  be  deprived  of 
two-thirds  of  the  added  money,  while  the  winner  of 
the  Cambridgeshire  gets  the  whole  of  it.  At  one  time 
the  fields  for  these  handicaps  included  many  of  the 
best  horses  in  training,  but  now  they  are  principally 
composed  of  mere  platers.  Owners  who  run  for  stakes 
prefer  inevitably  to  keep  their  horses  for  the  more 
valuable  handicaps  at  Manchester,  Kempton  Park,  and 
other  meetings. 

A  ridiculous  fuss  is  always  raised  about  the  official 
Free  Handicap  of  the  two-year-olds  which  is  published 
at  the  end  of  October.  I  saw  it  described  the  other 
day  as  “  a  guide  to  the  classic  races  of  the  next  season.” 
It  is  a  guide  Avhich  would  have  led  its  infatuated 
followers  to  dire  disaster  for  several  years  past.  The 
last  four  winners  of  the  Derby  were  each  placed  very 
low  indeed  in  the  Free  Handicap  of  its  season,  and 
three  successive  St.  Leger  winners  were  by  no  means 
conspicuous.  The  Free  Handicap  is  compiled  strictly 


according  to  the  public  running  of  the  season,  and 
when  that  form  is  repeated  in  the  following  year  of 
course  everything  is  simple  enough,  but  since  Cicero’s 
year  the  early  running  had  proved  altogether 
unreliable.  Spearmint,  Orby,  and  Minoru  were  all 
very  Ioav  indeed  in  this  handicap,  and  I  fancy  Signorin- 
etta  was  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  being  included 
in  it. 

One  of  the  papers  has  been  thrown  into  hysterics 
by  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild’s  “generosity”  and  “fine 
sportsmanship”  in  paying  £10  and  the  jockey’s  fee  in 
order  to  avoid  a  Avalk-over  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup. 
If  the  writer  of  this  foolery  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  conditions  he  would  have  discovered  that 
there  was  £50  for  second  horse.  The  fact  that  Sir 
Martin  was  not  entered  for  either  the  Ascot  Cup  or 
the  Jockey  Club  Cup  was  a  most  plain  tip  that  the 
American  colt  is  deficient  in  stamina;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Bayardo  was  not  engaged  in  the  New¬ 
market  race.  One  would  like  to  have  seen  the  St. 
Leger  winner  running  over  the  Cesarewitch  course 
against  Amadis,  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  really 
good  stayer  of  the  old  sort. 

Writing  a  fortnight  ago  about  the  November  Nursery 
at  NeAAhury,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Aye  Aye  was 
well  in.  The  filly’s  success  was,  therefore,  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  me,  and  especially  as  she  started  at  the 
generous  price  of  10  to  1.  Cardinal  Beaufort  was 
declared  to  be  a  positive  certainty  for  this  nursery, 
and  so  heavy  Avas  the  plunging  from  all  quarters  on 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn’s  colt  that  he  actually  started  at  11  to  8 
in  a  field  of  thirteen.  There  was  a  most  exciting  finish 
between  Aye  Aye  and  Dutch  Courage,  the  filly  Avinning 
byT  a  head,  and  she  ran  very  game.  Dutch  Courage 
showed  good  form  over  this  course  in  the  spring,  when 
he  won  the  Beckhampton  Plate,  beating  a  field  of 
thirty-seven  !  I  was  informed  some  lime  ago  that 
Aye  Aye  would  certainly  win  a  nursery  during  thel 
“  back  end,”  but  she  was  not  backed  for  much  money 
last  week,  as  her  friends  were  scared  by  the  gasconad¬ 
ing  about  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  was  declared  to  have 
10  lb.  in  hand  of  everything  in  the  race,  and  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  confidence  of  his  admirers.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  see  Cardinal  Beaufort  winning  a 
nursery  before  the  season  is  over,  but  the  course  Avill 
not  be  further  than  six  furlongs.  The  colt  is  deficient 
in  stamina,  for  he  utterly  failed  to  stay  seA7en  furlongs 
at  NeAvbury. 

I  had  anticipated  that  either  Cargill  or  Cat-taro 
would  win  the  Autumn  Handicap,  but  Lord  HoAvard 
de  Walden’s  horse  was  scratched,  and  the  three- year- 
old  could  only  run  second  to  Rathlea,  who  won  very 
easily  indeed.  He  Avas  not  backed  for  much  in  thet 
ring,  as  all  the  money  Avas  on  Adversary  and  Gera, 
Mr.  Gretton’s  mare  being  a  general  tip.  It  was  said, 
hoAvever,  that  a  profitable  starting-price  coup  bad  been 
brought  off  by  Ratblea’s  success. 

There  was  a  disastrous  plunge  on  Tarragona  for  the 
Reading  Nursery,  as  Lord  Carnarvon’s  gelding  was 
regarded  as  a  good  thing,  and  he  carried  a  great  deal 
more  stable  money  than  bad  gone  on  Aye  Aye  for  her 
race.  Tarragona  was  “all  out”  at  the  end  of  five 
furlongs,  and  Kinsella  just  won  after  a  most  exciting 
finish  Avith  Saint  Mack  and  Bobby  Dazzler.  The  second 
carried  the  money  of  several  very  clever  backers.  I 
expect,  however,  that  Tarragona  will  win  a  race  shortly,, 
probably  at  Derby. 

There  were  only  forty-three  entries  for  the  Liverpool 
Autumn  Cup  of  £1,500,  although  the  minor  forfeit 
is  only  £3.  The  depression  in  this  class  of  race  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  time  past  will  not  be  removed 
until  a  better  system  of  handicapping  comes  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Another  cause  for  the  failure  of  so  many  handi¬ 
caps  is  that  these  races  usually  close  many  weeks 
(often  months)  in  advance,  and  as  a  rule  the  weights 
are  published  far  too  early,  but  tbis  latter  mistake  was 
not  committed  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool  AutumA 
Cup.  Several  of  Lord  Derby’s  horses  have  been  in 
reserve  for  this  meeting,  and  he  has  three  left  in  for 
the  Cup,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  bis  colours  ar3 
successful  in  Friday’s  race,  I  expect  that  the  Cup  will 
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be  wo:i  by  Symon’s  Pride,  who  will  be  better  suited  by 
the  Amtree  track  than  by  the  very  much  more  severe 
Cambridgeshire  course.  The  Irish  mare  has  been  going 
very  well  in  her  gallops  at  Newmarket.  Stamina  is  by 
no  means  an  essential  quality  at  Aintree,  but  what  is 
required  is  an  animal  clever  at  getting  round  the  turns 
and  with  an  adequate  turn  of  speed  for  the  finish. 
Some  skimble-skamble  betting  on  the  race  has  been 
recorded  by  the  daily  papers,  but  these  early  trans¬ 
actions  are  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Not  a  penny 
should  be  invested  until  the  dav  of  running  arrives. 

Next  week  Leicester  has  two  days,  and  then  comes 
Derby  with  three  days,  while  Saturday  is  given  to 
Gatwick.  The  best  sport  will,  of  course,  be  seen  at 
Derby,  which,  taken  all  round,  is  now'  really  the  most- 
important  of  the  “back-end'’  fixtures.  The  meeting 
suffers  severely  from  the  death  of  Lord  Burton,  who 
always  brought  a  large  party  from  Rangemore,  but 
it  is  understood  that  Chatsworth  will  be  open  again, 
and  that  parties  are  coming  from  Bretbv  Park, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Donington  Park,  Byrkley  Lodge, 
Osmaston  Manor,  and  other  country  places  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

There  are  thirty-One  acceptances  for  the  Chesterfield 
Nursery  of  £1,000,  which  is  the  principal  event  on  the 
first  day  at  Derby.  Blue  Blazes,  Sunder,  and  Dun- 
raven  #  are  well  in. 

Twenty-two  horses  are  left  in  for  the  Derby  Cup, 
which  is  run  on  Friday,  and  this  race  can  be  -better 
dealt  with  next  week,  as  some  of  the  horses  engaged 
•are  likly  to  run  at  Liverpool. 


THE  PROVOST  OF  ETON -POLO  AND 
POLITICS— CAMBRIDGE  ROWING. 

The  death  of  the  Provost  of  Eton  leaves  but  one  or 
two  octogenarian  Blues,  and  marks  as  well  the  passing 
away  of  a  type  of  man  and  mind  that  the  country  can 
ill  afford  to  lose.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  sportsman. 
He  rowed  for  Oxford  in  1849  and  1851.  He  was  in 
Chitty’s  great  crew.  He  was  never  beaten  in  an  eight- 
oar  race,  and  he  won  the  Stewards’  at  Henley.  The 
detailed  record  of  his  racing  would  need  an  Homeric 
catalogue.  He  succeeded  the  earlier  Blues  like  Bishop 
Wordsworth  and  Se-lwyn  and  Lord  Esher,  and  of  those 
Blues  it  was  said  they  either  become  bishops  or  judges. 
And  yet  in  “Frank  Fairleigh  ”  the  rowing  men  are 
described  as  being  the  rowdies  of  the  college. 
The  Provost  never  lost  his  interest  in  rowing. 
Under  his  long  lieadmastership  of  twenty  year's 
the  school  of  modern  Eton  rowing  grew  up.  And 
during  -his  life  he  saw  the  whole  system  of 
public  school  education  change.  Slowly  hut  surely 
•the  march  of  science  advanced  irresistibly.  The  old 
classical  learning  was  being  supplanted.  The  change 
that  has  come  over  life  and  been  reflected  in  public 
school  education  is,  perhaps,  best  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  lived  to  sec  a  wireless  telegraphy  system 
installed  where  the  ceremony  of  Montem  took  place, 
and  that  he  could  reflect  that  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  were  not  unsuited  for  aeroplanes  and  aviation 


meetings.  Amongst-  the  rowing  Blues  of  to-day  future 
judges  may  be  found,  but  how  many  are  likely  to 
become  dignitaries  of  the  Church?  The  Blue  of 
to-day  takes  up  science  or  medicine.  Year  by  year  the 
schools  of  classics  and  pure  mathematics  become 
smaller.  Rapidly  are  we  losing  that  exquisite  type 
of  the  English  gentleman  which  the  Provost  repre-' 
sented — the  highly  refined  mind,  trained  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  school,  loving,  as  a  picture-lover  may  love  his 
pictures,  an  elegant  rendering  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose 
and  verse.  “What  is  the  use-  of  all  that  stuff?”  says 
the  modern  parent  of  every  class.  “  Teach  the  boy  what 
is  practical.”  Perhaps  it  needs  some  inborn  literary- 
instinct  to  appreciate  such  a  mind.  But  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  become  easier  to  the  Philistine  when  he  learns 
that  the  mind  lived  in  a  body  whose  physical  exploits 
he  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  envy.  One  by  one 
they  pass  away,  the  men  who  in  their  youth  were  as 
active  in  their  schools  as  they  were  in  sports,  who  were 
trained  in  the  literature  of  the  classics,  and  were  con¬ 
tent  with  that,  nor  sought  fields  of  original  research 
among  the  dustheaps  of  Rome  or  Athens ;  men  who 
lived  without  doubting  in  the  simple  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  who  brought  as  a  force  into  their  lives,  all 
unknowingly,  the  delicacy  and  the  refinement  of  the 

old  classical  school.  It  may  mean  nothing  to  the 

heathen  who  has  never  felt  this  power  to  say  that  the- 

late  Provost  said  that-  he  had  never  come  across  a; 

rendering  in  Latin  verse  of  Gray’s  lines  concluding 
“A  favourite  has  no  friends,”  that  satisfied  him. 

I  often  think  that  we  of  to-day  little  realise  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  old  rowing  Blues.  They  began,  and  men 
like  Dr.  Hornby  carried  out  as  a  headmaster,  a  regular 
system  of  public  school  games  that  has  become  part  of 
our  educational  methods.  They  are  the  direct  ances¬ 
tors  of  modern  amateur  sport.  To  them  we  really  owe 
the  interest  in  physical  education  which  has  lately  been 
aroused.  School  games  and  school  sports  are  now  the 
integral  part  of  the  system  of  the  State-provided  schools. 
And  in  the  races  that  they  rowed  they,  too,  set  up 
the  high  standard  of  honour  which  prevails  in  the  best 
circles  of  amateur  sport,  and  is,  perhaps,  stronger  in 
rowing  than  in  any  other  .sport.  Compare  for  a  moment 
our  standards  of  amateur  sport  with  those  that  prevail 
in  the  Universities  of  the  United  States.  They  ap¬ 
proach  their  sports  from  the  business  and  commercial 
side.  They  cannot  help  it.  Those  who  led  in  sports  in 
the  early  days  of  sport  at  our  Universities  came  to  use 
their  sports  as  recreation,  and  with  minds  trained  in 
the  old  classical  school.  Their  influence  has  permeated 
circles  to  whom  Homer  and  Virgil  are  the  merest  names 
of  writers  in  useless  and  dead  languages.  But  of  those 
who  -created  that  influence  -at  the  Universities,  and 
brought  it  to  bear,  as  masters  and  headmasters  in  our 
great  public  schools,  of  them  it  may  he  said  “  That  their 
work  continueth  broad  and  deep,  continueth  greater 
than  their  knowing.” 

****** 

The  Sportsman  kindly  admonishes  me  not  to  try  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  polo.  I  have  no  wish  to. 
The  Sportsman  may  have  the  unearned  increment  and 


are  recognised  by  experts  as  the  only  perfect  cigarettes  in 
the  world  and  entirely  distinct  from  any  others  obtainable. 
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the  capital  as  well.  It  says  the  guinea  for  the  football 
club  is  exploded.  Pardon  me.  I  but  crystallise  the 
statement  that  subscription  lists  have  to  be  looked  at. 
If  so,  you  cannot  add  to  them,  or  substitute  polo  ponies 
for  roast  beef  or  polonies  to  the  poor  at  Christmas. 
The  Sportsman  says  the  gibe  as  to  these  subscriptions 
is  vieux  jeu.  I  agree  it  has  been  played  before.  It  was 
over  Harcourt’s  death*  duties,  and  found  no  takers. 
The  Sportsman  says  I  shall  do  better  service  to  the 
game  by  abandoning  politics.  Perhaps.  But  it  will 
find  that  sport  and  cash  and  tariff  reform  are  inextric¬ 
ably  mixed  up.  It  is  my  love  of  sport  that  makes  me 
refer  to  the  question.  Under  tariff  reform  from  stable- 
lad  to  professional  footballer  will  there  be  higher  wages  ? 
There  are  huge  business  interests  involved  in  sport,  and 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Well,  I  accept  the 
assertion  that  the  Hurlingham  Committee  were  not  in 
any  way  political  wire-pullers.  I  regret  that  a  polite 
and  sporting  fantasy  induced  me  to  attribute  to  them 
such  intelligence.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  our  aris¬ 
tocracy  are  not  really  so  badly  ruined  as  I  had  gathered 
they  were  from  my  perusal  of  certain  sections  of  the 
press.  And  now  as  to  Hurlingham  and  the  malcon¬ 
tents.  I  caii  only  say  “  revolt.”  Hurlingham  bungled 
badly.  It  is  no  earthly  good  grousing,  growling,  and 
grumbling.  If  there  are  polo-players  who  have  an  atom 
of  regard  for  the  dignity  of  this  country,  they  will 
organise  themselves,  set  their  households  in  order,  and 
make  some  self-sacrifice  to  show  that  British  polo  and 
Irish  polo  is  not  in  the  stagnant  condition  the  result 
of  those  International  matches  last  year  might  have 
induced  the  impartial  observer  to  believe.  Men  must 
be  played  on  their  play,  and  not  on  their  reputations 
on  other  persons’  ponies  that  they  have  never  tried.  I 
willingly  concede  to  the  Sportsman  the  task  of  arousing 
polo-players  to  the  duty  of  being  up  and  doing  ;  and 
if  by  my  political  references  I  have  pin-pricked  these 
players  into  action,  I  pray  I  may  be  forgiven. 

****** 

The  racing  for  the  University  fours  on  the  Cam 
was  productive  of  some  of  the  best  finishes  that  had 
been  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  First  Trinity  were 
the  ultimate  winners  by  a  bare  second  from  Trinity 
Hall.  In  the  preliminary  rounds  there  was  no  inter¬ 
necine  slaughter.  By  the  luck  of  the  draw  First  had  to 
meet  all  the  crack  boats,  Jesus,  Third  and  Hall.  Of 
these  Hall  was  least  fancied.  They  were  admirably 
stroked  by  Thomson,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of 
Laving  easier  races  before  the  final.  At  the  same  time 
they  made  a  splendid  race,  and  were  not  expected  to 
make  the  hot  finish  that  they  did  with  First.  I  am  told 
that  the  feature  of  the  racing  was  Rosher’s  stroking 
of  First.  He  was  rowing  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
an  eleven-stone  man  and  giving  full  value  for  his  three 
stone  extra  weight.  Arbuthnot  has  not  come  on.  He 
is  decidedly  disappointing,  and  it  would  not  he  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  Thomson  tried  as  stroke.  He  can  stick 
to  his  work  well.  There  seem  to  be  satisfactory  signs 
that  Cambridge  will  get  rid  of  the  false  finish  that 
has  spoiled  their  rowing  in  recent  years.  It  is  due 
simply  and  solely  to  over-reaching.  It  is  no  earthly 
good  trying  to  he  long  by  curving  the  shoulders  and 
hollowing,  as  it  were,  the  chest.  The  body  work  for 
a  fine  smart  beginning  is  thereby  lost. .  At  all  events 
Rosher  has  abandoned  that  absurdity.  Some  genius 
now  says  that  First  are  orthodox,  and  Jesus  rows  like 
the  Belgians. 

****** 

The  Yankee  invaders  did  not  monopolise  the  Fresh¬ 
men  s  sports  at  Oxford.  They  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Whether  this  was  due  to  their  natural 
modesty  or  to  a  collapse  of  the  Rhodes  boom  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  the  president  of  the  club  and  an 
American  Rhodes  scholar  induced  his  compatriots  to 
give  the  poor  Britishers  a  chance,  and  is  reserving  the 
erudite  sons  of  the  Eagle  for  Queen’s  Club.  In 
Shepherd  a  most  promising  weight-putter  and  good 
sprinter  was  unearthed.  At  Cambridge,  Macmillan  ran 
a  very  fair  quarter,  and  he  should  train  en  at  the 
Hundred. 

****** 

Hast  Saturday,  Cambridge  University  should  have 


been  meeting  Coventry,  who  have  been  disbarred. 
Coventry  district  wanted  to  play  instead.  But  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  edict  of  the  Union 
and  declined.  Whereupon  the  Army  was  met  instead, 
and  the  result  was  a  draw.  Oxford  had  the  same 
success  against  the  Harlequins,  and  the  London.  Welsh, 
with  a  lucky  penalty  goal,  drew  with  Blackheath. 
The  Old  Merchant  Taylors,  after  their  narrow  defeats 
against  a  hot  list  of  clubs,  scored  an  easy  win  over 
Lennox.  With  very  little  luck  the  Old  Boys  might 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  best  team  in  London 
this  year. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING-. 


ANOTHER  Olympia  motor  show  opens  on  Friday, 
and  by  all  accounts  a  very  interesting  exhibition 
may  be  anticipated.  Next,  week,  in  conformity  with  my 
usual  practice,  I  shall  publish  a  special  motoring 
supplement-,  dealing  at  length  with  some 'of  the  leading 
features  of  the  show,  along  with  other  matters  of 
interest  to  automobilists.  In  the  meantime,  it  may 
suffice  to  note  that  the  display  promises  to  be  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  usual,  though,  so  far  as  is  known  at  the 
moment,  without  offering  anything  very  epoch-making 
in  the  matter  of  novelty. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  new  Daimler,, 
with  the  Kiiight  sliding-valve  engine,  was  the  centre  of' 
interest  and  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  since  laid 
at  rest  by  the  unquestionable  success  which  has  attended 
the  working  of  the  new  engine  in  actual  practice.  If 
no  departure  of  equal  moment  is  being  presented  this 
time,  this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  plenty  to  interest 
will  not  be  found.  In  the  matter  of  prices  no  very 
striking  changes  are  apparently  to  be  looked  for, 
though  any  number  of  remarkably  cheap  cars  are  to  be 
shown — -notably  the  new  14-16  four-seated  Darracq 
at  £236.  The  large  number  of  other  cars  being  shown 
of  about  the  same  power,  or  rather  less — -namely,  about 
12-14  h.p. — is  also  noticeable.  With  one  consent  all 
the  leading  makers  appear  to  be  agreed  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  car  for  which  the  largest  demand  is  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  the  immediate  future,  and  this  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  not  to  be  overlooked.  On  these  and  other 
matters,  however,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  next  week. 

No  cars  have  made  more  headway  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  than  the  Clement- Talbot,  and  an 
inkling  of  one  factor  at  least  which  has  conduced  to 
this  happy  result  was  afforded  to  those  who  attended 
the  recent  dinner  given  by  the  firm  and  witnessed  the 
excellent  relations  which  subsist  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  its  employees,  Mr.  Frank  Shorland,  the 
general  manager,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Mills,  the  works 
manager,  came  in  naturally  for  special  congratulations, 
and  the  former  had  the  gratification  of  informing  his 
hearers  that  the  orders  already  on  the  hooks  of  the 
company  assured  overtime  for  three  months  ahead, 
while  as  to  the  past  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  all  concerned  on  the  fact  that  the  past  twelve 
months  had  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history 
of  the  company. 

The  Ryknield  Motor  Company,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
which,  despite  its  foreign-looking  name',  is  an  English 
concern,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  in 
the  face  of  keen  competition  an  order  from  the  Com- 
pagnie  General©  des  Autobus  of  Brussels  for  forty 
motor  omnibus  chassis  to-  serve  a,  number  of  routes  in 
the  city  of  Brussels.  And  their  success  is  the  more 
gratifying,  since  it  is  understood  that  the  company 
obtained  the  contract  not  by  having  quoted  the  lowest 
price,  but  on  the  ground  of  quality.  The  chassis  are 
of  the  latest  pattern  and  of  a  much  lighter  type  than 
most  on  the  road  at  present,  and  are  fitted  with  35  h.p. 
engines. 

Another  motor-’bus,  by  the  way,  likely  to  attract 
considerable  attention  is  that  shortly  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Daimler  Motor  Company,  and  in 
this  case  also  the  exceptional  lightness  of  the  vehicle 
will  be  one  of  its  most-  conspicuous  features.  Among 
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other  details  conducing  to  this  end  wire  wheels  are 
employed,  while  the  vehicle  will  be  further  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  the  motive  power  will  be  of  the 
petrol-electric  order.  These  'buses  are  expected  to 
make  their  appearance  in  London  very  shortly  now. 

It  is  always  satisfactory  to  hear  of  the  biter  bit,  and 
a  story  illustrative  of  this  pleasing  occurrence  reached 
me  the  other  day.  The  biter  (or  would-be  biter)  was 
one  of  the  too  numerous  second-hand  car  dealers  of 
the  shady  type,  who,  having  got  a  car  into  his 
possession^  proceeded  to  act  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind.  Among  other  things  he  took  upon  himself  to 
execute  without  consulting  the  owner  some  extensive 
repairs  to  the  car,  and  when  the  latter  next  presented 
himself  he  was  met  with  the  bland  intimation  that 
the  bill  for  these  repairs  would  amount  to  some  £20 
or  £30 — I  will  not  guarantee  the  precise  sum,  but  it 
was  something  very  considerable — pending  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  which,  of  course,  the  dealer  declined  to  give 
up  the  car.  Happily  the  owner  proved  equal  to  the 
situation.  Under  the  pretext  oT  testing  the  car  and 
seeing  that  it  now  worked  all  right  he  managed  to  get 
it  brought  out  into  the  street  and  started  up,  and 
then  while  he  was  talking  to  the  dealer  a  friend 
mounted  the  driving  seat,  slipped  in  the  clutch,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  away  past  recall.  The 
language  of  the  dealer  is  not  suitable  for  reproduction. 

Ford  cars  have  long  been  known  as  wonderfully 
cheap  and  very  good  American  cars,  but  they  are  likely 
to  be  a  good  deal  more  in  evidence  in  England  hence¬ 
forward  now  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  push  their 
sale  more  vigorously  and  systematically  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  European  makers  will  have  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  if  they  hope  to  give  the  public  anything  like 
the  terms  which  this  company  offers.  A  20  h.p.  four- 
cylinder  four-seated  car,  selling  at  £200,  sounds  on 
the  face  of  it  an  almost  impossible  proposition,  as 
prices  have  ranged  hitherto.  One  has  to  pay  more 
than  this  at  present  for  some  8  h.p.  single  cylinder 
cars.  Yet  it  is  declared  that  this  extraordinarily  low 
price  implies  neither  bad  material  nor  poor  workman¬ 
ship,  but  that  it  is  due  simply  to  certain  special 
advantages  which  the  company  enjoys  in  the  matter 
of  its  raw  material  combined  with  up-to-date  stan¬ 
dardisation,  concentration  on  a  single  type,  and  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  the  most  modern 
methods.  And  the  capacity  of  the  company  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is  contemplating  turn¬ 
ing  out  no  fewer  than  25,000  of  these  20  h.p.  cars 
within  the  next  twelve  months.  Further,  these  cars 
are  not  only  marvellously  cheap,  but  also  exceedingly 
well  designed,  embodying,  in  particular,  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  magneto  system  which,  if  it  fulfils  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  is  certainly  likely  to  be  heard  of  further. 


WOMAN. 


THE  FETISH  OF  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

ENGLAND  is  in  the  bond  of  servitude  to  her  social 
system,  and  the  drawing-room  is  the  badge  of 
bondage.  Mr.  Burns  not  long  ago  inveighed  against 
the  “  best  parlour  ”  of  the  working-class  home,  but  this 
fetish  knows  no  class  distinctions.  There  is  a  drawing¬ 
room  in  nearly  every  British  home,  venerated  like 
a  god  and  propitiated  by  daily  sacrifices.  It  has 
the  best  corner,  the  best  view,  the  prettiest  wall¬ 
paper,  and  the  most  expensive  furniture,  But  these 
things  do  not  satisfy  it.  It  is  rapacious  for  servants, 
and  it  demands  a  different  focus  of  life  for  all  who  dwell 
in  the  house  with  it.  The  flat  in  a  Saturday-night 
district  must  have  its  drawing-room;  there  are  miles 
of  houses  round  London  at  moderate  rents  which  are 
pinched  in  all  their  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  drawing¬ 
room — a  room  which  is  then  very  little  better  than  the 
“best  parlour,”  for  it  is  kept  sacred,  and  no  one  goes 
into  it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 

Difficulties  vanish,  of  course,  where  people  have 
enough  money  to  have  a  drawing-room  in  addition 
to  all  their  daily  needs.  The  trouble  is  that  an 
enormous  class  of  English  people  have  not  this  money, 
but  they  insist  on  having  the  drawing-room.  They 
make  a  fetish  of  it.  It  is  a  vice  and  a  craving.  Women 
have  drawing-rooms  as  men  have  tobacco.  These 
shrines  are  kept  carefully  dusted,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
used  except  in  connection  with  the  outside  world. 
Instead  of  being  part  of  the  available  space  in  a  house, 
they  are  fenced  off.  No  one  goes  lightly  into  them,  or 
sits  and  reads  there.  Their  wicked  uselessness  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  drawing-room  without  a  guest  in 
it  seems  quite  unnatural  in  a  small  house.  Either 
entertaining  is  going  on  or  the  room  is  deserted.  For 
an  hour  each  morning  Maud  or  Gwendolen  comes  and 
practises  on  the  stiff  piano,  the  cold  furniture  regarding 
her  with  a  mocking  eye  behind  her  back.  Otherwise, 
the  room  never  wakes  up. till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
not  then  if  no  one  is  expected. 

What  is  the  charm?  Why  are  women  so  devoted  to 
this  tyrant?  On  economic  principles  they  are  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  huge  extravagance.  They  are  paying  rent  for 
the  whole  use  of  a  room  they  only  require  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  week.  They  can  show  their  friends  in  and 
talk  to  them  there,  but  beyond  that,  what  is  the  benefit? 
They  reap,  this  benefit — they  enrol  themselves  in  the 
great  army  of  those  who  are  keeping  up.  appearances. 
The  drawing-room  and  its  attendant  parlourmaid  puts 
them  in  the  same  line  with  those  who  own  state  apart¬ 
ments  and  ladies-in- waiting.  The  scale  is  long,  but 


You  will  find  it  is  quite  easy  to  play  as  a  great 

artiste  plays' when  you  own 

A  PIANOLA  PIANO. 

XUHEN  you  have  had  a  Pianola  Piano  in  your  home  for  a  few  days  you  will 
’  ’  vender  why  everyone  does  not  own  one. 

When  you  find  that  there  is  nothing  you  cannot  play  and  play  well  you  will 
recognize,  as  great  musicians  have  recognized,  the  musical  significance  of  the 
Pianola  idea  in  music.  To  have  put  the  ability  to  play  within  the  reach  of  all  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  achievement  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  music. 

Its  excellence  of  construction  and  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  the  demands  of 
the  performer  would  alone  suffice  to  place  the  Pianola  Piano  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

But  in  addition  it  has  advantages,  such  as  the  Metrostyle  and  Tliemodist, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  instrument  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  a  music-roll. 

Full  particulars  are  given  in  Catalogue  “  T.T.”  Why  not  write  for  it  to-day? 
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there  they  are  at  the  'bottom  of  it.  With  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  drawing-room  they  officially  adopt  the 
etiquette  of  the  wealthy  classes  who  “  know  how  things 
are  done.”  They  definitely  enter  the  lists.  They  say : 
“  Yes,  I  am  going  to*  live  according  to  the  rule  formu¬ 
lated  by  money  for  free  lives.”  In  fact,  they  eschew 
the  joint  for  the  entree.  They  bind  themselves  gladly, 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  system  which  begins  with  the 
Table  of  Precedence  and  ends  with  rabbit  cooked  to 
seem  like  chicken.  They  adopt  a  standard  which  will 
make  them  delinquents  of  the  first  water  if  every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing  is  not  forthcoming  in  their  houses  on 
the  faintest  breath  of  a  wish  from  a  guest.  They  will 
be  covered  with  blushes,  for  instance,  if  it  should 
appear  that  every  known  wine,  of  every  renowned 
vintage,  is  not  available  in  the  cellar  downstairs. 

The  “  living-rooms  ”  of  another  day  are  the  “  recep¬ 
tion  rooms  ”  of  to-day’s  house  agents.  That  term 
“  reception  room,”  applied  to  the  sitting-rooms  in  a 
house  at  forty  or  fifty  pounds  rental,  is  eloquent  One 
does  not  live  or  sit  in  these  rooms,  so  much  as 

leceive.  Even  inside  the  house,  one  lives,  therefore 
in  relation  to  the  outside  world.  In  the  drawing-room 
one  .  must  even  sit  with  circumspection ;  and  as  to 
leaving  a  book  open,  taking  off  one’s  gloves,  or  any 
other  indication  of  feeling  at  home,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  In  a  living-room,  on  the  contrary,  one  lives ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be  his  or  her  self.  Natural 
behaviour  and  ease  are  the  presiding  influences. 

In  country  suburbs  here  or  there  one  finds  houses 
built  with  real  “living-rooms”;  but  on  the  whole  the 
reign  of  the  drawing-room  is  still  steady  and  hard 
The  housekeeping  cares,  the  formalities,  the  extra 
expenses  of  entertainment,  the  extra  amount  of  service 
—all  these  are  added  on  to  the  burden  of  the  owners 
in  their  yearly  budget.  The  question  of  precedence  in 
going  in  to  dinner  is  alone  enough  to  add  an  annual 
grey  hair  to  any  woman. 

Most  people  remember  what  Lamb  thought  of  “a 
party  in  a  parlour.”  ^The  parlours  of  those  days  were 


in  a  way  the  equivalent  of  the  drawing-room  in  these  * 
that  household  god,  smirking  in  the  best  position  with 
a  snug  complacency  as  its  victims  discuss  the  monthly 
accounts— in  the  dining-room. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXIII. — Trespassers  will  be  Prosecuted. 

The  house-party  had  spread  itself  for  exercise.  My 
partner  dabbled  in  Socialism  from  a  distance.  The 
colour  of  her  hair  forbade  the  wearing  of  red  ties.  But 
for  that,  her  Socialism  would  have  been  more  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  but,  of  course,  politics  and  the  destinies  of 
a  nation  must  be  subordinated  to  the  dictates  of  dress. 
I  wonder  whether,  when  Suffragettes  sit  in  Parliament, 
the  she-Premier  of  the  future  will  refuse  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  to  any  woman  whose  colours  would  clash. 

Me  passed  a  board  bearing  the  old  legend  “Tres¬ 
passers  will  be  prosecuted,”  and  Gwendolen  Manners 
stopped  to  adorn  the-  tale. 

“  MTren  land  is  nationalised,  that  will  be  meaning¬ 
less,”  she  panted.  -  •- 

“Why  wait?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  understand.”  Her  Socialist  frame  thrilled 
with  indignation.  “  It  is  outrageous  that  the  land, 
monopoliser  who  owns  this  bit  of  ground  should  be  able 
to  put  me  in  prison  for  merely  walking  over  it.” 

“  He  isn’t,”  I  purred,,  quite  sweetly.  She  looked 
awfully  well  when  she  flushed. 

“Then  that  board  is  meaningless!”  She  spake  with 
a  subtle  sneer  of  expected  triumph. 

“  Meaningless.” 

“What’s  it  there  for,  then?” 

“Bluff.  To  deceive  the  innocent  Socialist,  Don’t 
you  see,  the  dear.  British  public  believes  everything  it 
sees  in  print,  especially  if  it  has  a  smack  of  the  law 
about  it.  Hence  these  boards,  all  over  the  country ; 
but  you  can’t  he  prosecuted  for  walking  over  a  field* 
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Of  course,  if  a  man  meets  you  and  tells  you  that 
by  trespassing  you  will  damage  crops  or  hay  grass, 
you  ought  in  decency  to  refrain,  and  you  might 
get  into  trouble  if  you  did  not  *  but  you  need 
never  worry  over  the  notice-board  piece  of  bluff.  The 
only  right  the  owner  has  against  you  is  to  sue  you  in 
the  County  Court  (that  is  a  civil  court  that  cannot  send 
you  to  prison)  for  damages.  Well,  the  moment  he  starts 
a  suit  of  that  kind,  you  can  go  and  pay  a  shilling  into 
Court  to  cover  any  damage  you  have  done.  If  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  further,  and  fails  to  prove  you  have  done  more 
than  a  shillingsworth  of  harm,  he  will  have  to  pay  all 
your  costs  as  well  as  his  own.  Every  landowner  knows 
this,  and  the  result  is  that  a  civil  action  merely 
for  walking  harmlessly  over  land  is  almost  unknown 
nowadays.  It  may  comfort  you  to  know  that  it  has 
been  suggested  from  a  legal  point  of  view  that  ‘  it  is  no 
offence  to  take  mushrooms,  blackberries,  primroses,  or 
wild  plants  of  any  kind,  or  to  trespass  to  find  them.’” 

The  angry  light  in  my  companion’s  eye  had  gradually 
paled  away,  and  she  looked  at  me  almost  with  gratitude. 
Many  girls  would  have  been  bored  if  they  had  been  told 
to  read  a  pamphlet  on  trespass,  but  when  they  grasp  it 
is  something  to  do  with  picnics  it  becomes  personal  and 
tinged  with  interest  to  them. 

We  walked  on  steadily,  and  ere  long  heard  a  gentle 
tinkle  behind  us.  We  looked  round,  and  there  W'as  an 
apologetic  looking  man  on  a  bicycle  who  had  left  the 
road  for  the  path,  and  well  he  might,  for  the  road  w’as 
thick  with  mud.  We  stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass,  and 
as  he  did  so  he  raised  his  cap  with  a  pleasant  smile  of 
thanks.  My  companion  waited  a  moment  till  he  was 
out  of  earshot,  and  then  turned  to  me  with  a  smile. 

“  1  suppose  that’s  a  kind  of  trespass,”  she  said  reflec- 
ticely.  “  Is  there  any  penalty  for  that?” 

“Anything  up  to  40s.  for  each  offence.  Lots  of 
people  bicycle,  but  they  are  very  ignorant  of  the 
penalties  attaching  to  breaking  the  law.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  road  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  no  foot 


passengers  are  about,  I  don’t  suppose  you  would  get 
fined  more  than  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  the  first  time.” 


“  And  what  happens?  If  a  policeman  appears  on  the 
scene,  does  he  call  on  you  to  stand  and  deliver,  and  do 
you  then  have  to  hop  meekly  off  and  deliver  yourself 
over  ? ” 


“  That’s  about  what  generally  happens ;  but  if  only 
the  luckless  bicyclist  knew  his  privileges  he  could 
almost  always  escape  scot  free  ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
scuttle  off.  This  was  decided  about  twelve  years  ago. 
There  was  a  cyclist  who  tvas  riding  one  night  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  about  10  p.m.,  without  a  light.  The  village 
policeman  saw  him  coming  and  called  on  him  to  stop. 
This  the  cyclist  refused  to  do,  whereupon  the  constable 
caught  hold  of  the  cyclist’s  handle-bar,  and  dowh  wTent 
the  cyclist  on  the  ground.  He  summoned  the  policeman, 
for  assault.  It  was  admitted  that  the  policeman  did  not 
know  the  cyclist’s  name  and  address,  and  had  no  other 
way  of  finding  it  out,  but,  even  so,  the  Court  held  that 
the  policeman  had  no  right  to  act  as  he  did.  The 
moral  of  it  is  that,  any  night  when  you  see  a  policeman 
in  your  path,  your  best  plan,  if  you  have  time,  is  either 
to  go  down  a  side  road  or  back  on  your  own  tracks ;  or 
if  the  easier  course  is  impracticable,  go  full  steam 
ahead.” 


“  I  shan’t  forget,”  she  said  as  we  turned  a  corner  and 
found  the  cyclist  who  had  passed  us  standing  on  the 
path,  with  the  village  guardian  of  the  peace  pointing  to 
the  damnatory  tracks  on  the  pathway. 


THE  FASHION  IN  DINNERS. 

A  change  that  is  all  for  the  better  has  of  late  affected 
dinner  parties.  Where  costly  display'  and  extravagant 
ostentation  once  ruled,  simplicity  (quite  as  costly  in 
its  own  particular  way)  now  holds  sway.  No  longer 
do  we  entertain  our  friends  with  overpowering  magni¬ 
ficence,  serving  Gargantuan  meals  on  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  providing  a  superfluity  of  wines  of  varying 
kinds  and  rare  vintage.  Hostesses  have  changed  all 
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that.  Realising  that  elaborate  entertainments  give 
pleasure  to  no  one,  they  are  replacing  the  huge  banquet 
of  yesterday  by  the  more  congenial  little  dinner  party 
of  to-day,  which,  with  its  carefully  chosen  guests  and 
its  general  standard  of  perfection,  proves  a  far  more 
sociable  form  of  hospitality.  It  may  b©  that  the 
restaurant  influence  has  played  its  part  in  bringing 
about  the  new  order  of  things ;  it  may  be  that  we  have 
grown  more  dainty  and  fastidious  in  our  taste.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause1,  dinners  are  now  far  more  epicurean, 
far  more  rechercMs ,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
they  used  to  be. 

A  short  menu,  carefully  planned,  in  which  there 
always  figure  one  or  two  rare  dishes  (preferably  those 
that  come  under  the  heading  of  “  out  of  season 
delicacies  ”),  a  table  set  with  beautiful  glass  and 
china  and  an  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers,  has  taken 
the  place  of  those  massive  displays  which  formerly 
were  the  pride  of  all  who  aspired  to  entertain 

“  in  style.”  Even  the  barbarities  of  more  recent 

times  in  the  way  of  eccentric  floral  decoration 

are  counted  bad  taste  nowadays.  No  longer  are 
dinner  tables  crowded  with  floral  monstrosities,  re¬ 
presenting  gondolas,  fashioned  of  rare  orchids  float¬ 
ing  upon  looking-glass  lagoons  ;  no  longer  does 

Art  try  to  improve  upon  Nature  by  planting  electric 
lamps  in  the  hearts  of  beautiful  flowers.  A  bunch 
of  perfect  roses,  or  of  beautifully  grown  carna¬ 
tions  and  lilies,  arranged  in  crystal  or  silver  bowls, 
surrounded  by  smaller  vases,  all  of  which  are  kept 
.low  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  view  of  the 
guests  vis-a-vis,  has  superseded  those  floral  arrange¬ 
ments  that  once  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  A  favourite  table  decoration  of  the 
moment  is  masses  of  sweet  smelling  violets,  arranged 
•with  a  profusion  of  maidenhair  fern  in  silver  bark  logs. 
[Bunches  of  purple  violets  set  in  little  mauve  or  gilt 
baskets  are  a  favourite  decoration  in  Paris.  Sweets  to 
match  the  floral  decorations  are  another  fad  of  the 
moment,  crystallised  violets  being  served  with  a  violet 
table,  and. crystallised  rose-leaves  with  rose  decorations 


For  all  smart  dinners,  the  table  is  covered  with  those 
beautiful  new  damask  cloths  that  have,  an  inset  border 
and  a  centre  of  lovely  Irish  lace,  the  latter  doing  away 
with  that  abomination  of  bad  taste,  a  table  centre,  so 
dearly  beloved  by  dwellers  in  Suburbia.  Latterly 
a  new  fashion  has  been  adopted  of  doing  away 
with  a  tablecloth  altogether,  and  leaving  the  polished 
mahogany  displaced,  which  makes  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  silver  and  glass.  With  such  a  scheme 
of  decoration  Venetian  glass  in  the  form  of  vases,  of 
wine  glasses,  ice  plates,  and  finger-bowls,  is  often  used, 
as  Venetian  glass  never  shows  to  such  advantage  as  when 
reflected  in  highly  polished  oak  or  mahogany.  When 
no  tablecloth  is  used,  a  little  lace  d’oyley,  which  hides  a 
felt  underlay,  is  placed  under  every  plate  to  prevent 
scorching  and  scratching,  a  similar  but  smaller  d’oyley 
being  used  for  standing  the  wine-glasses  on. 

Dinner  services  are  less  elaborate  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  Even  the  fashion,  introduced  a  season 
or  so  ago,  of  copying  some  of  the  lovely  old  Spode 
designs  is  giving  place  to  services  of  white  porce¬ 
lain  edged  with  a  narrow  rim  of  gold  engraving, 
while  in  Paris  a  vogue  has  recently  sprung  up  for 
using  Sevres  dinner-plates  of  pure  white  with  a  pierced 
edge. 

Menu  cards  to  match  the  new  white-and-gold  services 
are  largely  used.  These  are  plain,  rather  big  wdiite 
cards  with  a  gold  rim,  such  as  are  used  at  royal  dinner 
parties,  a  gold  crest  or  coronet  taking  the  place  of  the 
royal  crown. 

In  the  cuisine  department  all  manner  of  innovations 
are  constantly  being  made,  so  that  hostesses  need  no 
longer  deplore  the  sameness  of  their  menus.  The  latest 
novelty  is  a  fruit  cocktail  which  takes  the  place  of  +he 
usual  slice  of  melon  or  hors-d’oeuvre1.  These  are  served 
in  champagne  glasses,  or  in  those  long,  tapering  beer 
glasses  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  older 
generations.  A  melon  cocktail  which  is  first  in  favour 
consists  of  little  pieces  of  chopped-up  melon,  served  in 
liqueur  punch,  the  whole  being  powdered  with  sifted 
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sugar  or  ginger ;  while  a  peach  cocktail  is  made  by- 
serving  half  a  peach  soaked  in  rich  liqueur  punch 
flavoured  with  bitter  almonds. 

WOMAN,  THE  INTROSPECTOR. 

The  novel  of  introspection  has  multiplied  in  the  land 
during  the  last  several  years,  until  even  its  external 
format  has  attained  individuality,  and  one  can  almost 
tell  by  the  look  of  the  print  that  action  gives  way  to 
character.  This  is  partly  because  psychology  usually 
runs  to  length,  and  therefore  to  close  print. 

Two  novels  have  just  appeared,  both  written  by 
women,  which,  at  first  sight  utterly  dissimilar,  have 
various  points  of  contact,  and  these  points  are  curiously 
significant  in  the  light  they  throw  on  women.  To 
begin  with,  although  their  theme  is  the  obsession  of  the 
soul,  the  central  character  in  both  is  a  man.  In  both 
plot  is  reduced  to  the  tenuity  of  an  uncertain  thread ; 
in  both  the  expression  of  spiritual  trouble  is  clothed 
in  a  semi-supernatural  machinery ;  finally,  in  both, 
every  page  asks  a  question,  and  the  last  page  shirks  the 
answer. 

Women  are  far  more  interested  in  character  than  in 
action.  They  are  so  introspective  that  they  are  im¬ 
patient  of  external  incident,  unless  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  evolution  of  character.  Consequently, 
when  they  write  psychological  books  they  only  insert 
such  action  as  is  so  immediately  connected  with 
psychology  as  to  be  absolutely  propagandist.  That  is 
why  they  miss  greatness.  They  have  not  the  patience 
to  let  the  incidents  of  a  man’s  life  fall  gradually  into 
their  own  appointed  place  in  his  final  stage ;  he  must 
sin  to-day  and  be  punished  to-morrow,  begin  again 
the  next  day  and  reap  the  fruits  of  the  new  beginning 
before  sundown. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  in  “  The  Shoulder-Knot  ” 
(Cassell),  and  “Rita,”  in  “Calvary”  (Hutchinson),  have 
taken  two  men  of  the  utmost  dissimilarity  for  their 
heroes.  Peter  Bonsey,  the  poet  (what  a  name  for  a 
poet !),  does  magnificent  work,  spoilt  by  its  irresistible 
tendency  to  evil.  This  is  expressed  by  a  physical 
defect  of  eyesight,  which  turns  the  world  into  a  loath¬ 
some  place,  full  of  vile  shapes  and  maddening  colours. 
Also  he  has  a  Thing  which  sits  on  his  shoulder  in  the 
periods  of  his  obsession — a  Thing  which  is  visible  to 
others  as  a  cloud,  or  a  stain,  or  a  shoulder-knot,  a 
thing  of  uncertain  shape  but  definite  presence. 

In  “  Calvary  ”  the  hero  is  a  mysteriously  beautiful 
boy,  thrown  up  by  the  sea  at  a  Cormish  fishing-village 
after  a  wreck.  He  is  the  son  of  a  renegade  priest  and 
a  princess,  who  had  nothing  to  renounce,  but  he  never 
knows  this,  and  he  really  need  not  have  been.  He 
sees  visions,  and  has  a  call  to  be  a  preacher,  which 
he  follows.  As  he  follows  it  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  never  studying  the  other  side  of  the  question,  of 
course  he  falls  a  victim  to  doubt,  which  any  ordinary 
person  would  have  faced  before  beginning  his  career. 


Frankly,  “'Calvary  ”  has  all  the  faults  of  a  second-best 
novel,  redeemed  by  the  tremendous  sincerity  of  the 
author  in  regard  to  her  theme.  The  hero’s  beauty 
is  extraordinarily  wearisome,  everyone  is  didactic,  the 
“  smart  set  ”  chapters  are  painted  in  scarlet  and  purple 
and  Brunswick  black,  and  the  art  of  the  book  is  bad 
throughout,  while  the  long  conversations  on  religion 
are  not  fiction  at  all,  but  distilled  pamphlets.  Yet 
the  sub-title  is  “  A  Tragedy  of  Sects,”  and  it  deserves 
it.  David  is  too  saintly  to  thaw  our  hearts,  but  he 
stands  for  that  eternal  problem,  that  everlasting 
question-mark:  “Is  there  Absolute  Truth?’’  If  Con¬ 
viction  is  our  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  how  is  one  to 
reconcile  with  each  other  the  passionate  convictions 
of  even  the  broad  divisions  of  human  religious  belief? 

Rita  and  Mrs.  Dudeney  both  propound  their  pro¬ 
blem,  and  both  shirk  their  answer.  The  same  applies  to 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  work  done  by  women 
at  their  present  stage  of  development  in  all  the  arts. 
A  man  seldom  uses  fiction  to  ask  a  question  unless  he 
has  an  answer  of  some  kind.  Rita  quietly  kills  David 
with  a  symbolic  remark  about  his  having  found  Cal¬ 
vary,  which,  after  four  hundred  close  pages  about  his 
religious  struggles,  is  no  satisfaction  to  give  us.  We 
are  not  told  how  he  found  it.  Mrs.  Dudeney  gets 
Peter  out  of  his  difficulty  by  striking  him  blind  by 
lightning.  Now  if  his  obsession  was  purely  physical 
her  book  is  simply  about  a  unique  case  of  optical 
delusion,  and  everybody  has  been  suffering  spiritually 
for  a  thing  which  is.  no  sin  at  all ;  and  if  the  Shoulder- 
Knot  is  a  sin,  physical  blindness  will  not  cure  it.  We 
are  just  where  we  were. 

This  unsatisfactoriness  pervades  the  psychological 
work  of  women  to  a  depressing  extent.  The  horse  is 
for  ever  balking- the  jump.  The  story  is  always  being 
sacrificed  to  the  spiritual  meaning,  and  yet  that  is 
wrapped  in  a  cloud.  It  is  a  pity.  If  women  must 
introspect — and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  can  never 
be  settled — they  should  screw  their  courage  to  the 
final  questions  as  well  as  to  the  preliminary  ones. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  aspects  in  the  more 
serious  books  written  by  women  just  now.  They  have 
not  reached  the  serene  foothold  of  great  art,  because 
they  ask  so  many  questions  of  Life  that  they  have  too 
little  time  to  seek  out  the  answers.  Great  art  always 
answers  its  own  questions — even  Monna  Lisa  does  that. 
Da  Vinci  did  not  paint  it  to  puzzle  the  world  with. 
His  question  was  :  “  What  is  that  woman’s  expression?” 
The  answer  is  :  “  This.”  The  meaning  of  it  is  another 
matter  which  did  not  concern  Da  Vinci  as  an  artist. 
We  are  not  left  wondering  how  the  lady  looked.  We 
know. 

But  we  do  not  know  what  Rita  means  by  saying 
David  found  Calvary ;  we  do  not  know  if  Peter  Bonsey 
was  cured,  nor  whether  he  was  really  possessed  of  a 
devil  or  merely  ought  to  have  gone  to  an  oculist — we 
are  left  unsatisfied,  and  therefore  there  is  a  flaw  in 
both  books.  Women  use  too  few  full  stops  and  too 
many  interrogation-marks. 


Do  not  let  your  Dog  Suffer  from  Worms. 

M  olassine  Dog  Cahes 

Eradicate  Worms. 

They  are  Suitable  for  A1S  Kinds  of  Dogs. 

They  keep  them  in  perfect  health  and  their  coats  in  fine  condition. 

The  Cakes  contain  health-giving  properties  possessed  by  no  other  cakes. 

Sold  at  Stores,  and  by  Corn  Merchants,  Grocers,  and  .  .  . 

THEMOLASSINEGOiPAHY.LTD.,  s.e 

In  districts  when  these  Cakes  are  not  stocked  by  Dealers, we  Pay  Carriage  to  Consumers  on  quantities  of  28/fo.  and  upwards.  Send  for  samples • 

“  Wolassine  Weal  makes  Corns  glue  more  Will;.” 
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LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — You  ought  to  have  run  up  to  town  for 
the  Cookery  and  Food  Exhibition,  as  I  wanted  you  to 
do.  It  was  really  great  value.  The  number  of  pretty, 
tempting  dishes  seemed  larger  than  in  previous  years, 
and  the  table  d’honneur  was  particularly  attractive. 
Many  well-known  chefs  had  exhibits.  There  was  a 
wonderful  vitrine  ornament  in  sugar,  and  “  poulard©  a 
^Alexandra”  looked  worthy  of  even  that  distinguished 
name.  A  Rhine  salmon  surrounded  by  fillets  of  sole 
was  much  praised  by  visitors.  Two  swans  modelled  in 
sugar-paste  were  a  conspicuous  object.  I  liked  a 
basket  of  marzipan  roses,  and  also  a  cornucopia,  made 
of  chocolate  edged  with  almond  paste,  and  filled  with 
inarrons  glaces. 

The  tables  laid  for  cold  supper  had  always  a  crowd 
of  admirers  round  them.  Some  of  the  menus  were 
very  full,  and  the  very  names  of  the  dishes  made  one 
hungry.  The  Ladies’  Section  in  this  Artistic  and 
Modern  Cookery  section  did  great  credit  to  the  taste  and 
skill  of  our  sex.  There  was  a  pretty  dish  of  little 
swans  with  luxette,  and  “  faisan  a  l’Edwarcl  VII.”  was 
more  than  fit  to  set  before  a  king.  One  of  the  exhibits 
in  this  class  was  an  aeroplane  constructed  entirely  of 
macaroni  and  gelatine.  Among  the  wedding  cakes  was 
one  in  the  shape  of  a  log  of  wood,  an  attractive  novelty, 
the  dark  brown  of  the  cake  frosted  with  delicious- 
looking  icing.  Smaller  decorated  cakes  tempted  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  so  did  the  chocolate  bonbons  and  sweets. 
I  believe  the  things  were  all  for  sale  on  the  Saturday, 
the  proceeds  going  to  the  charity  favoured  by  the 
Cookery  and  Food  Association. 

There  was  a  crowd  eight  or  ten  deep  round  the  Army 
and  Navy  cooks,  so  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  trying 
to  see  what  they  were  doing  and  betook  ourselves  to 
the  special  currant  cookery  section.  Isn’t  it  lucky 
that  that  delicious  little  fruit  has  outlived  its  evil 
reputation  and  is  now  considered  as  wholesome  as  it 
was  once  regarded  as  dangerous!  Such  nice  things  can 
be  made  of  it.  The  currant  bread  and  cakes  made  a 
fine  show.  I  should  have  liked  the  recipes.  However, 

I  brought  away  with  me  a  booklet  containing  an  article 
by  Sir  James  Cricliton-Browne  on  the  food  value  of  fish 
and  a  book  of  recipes,  which  gives  dozens  of  ways  of 
cooking  it,  with  many  hints  on  its  preparation  for  the 
pot  or  pan.  Sir  James  says  that  for  both  those  who 
work  with  their  heads  and  those  engaged  in  manual 
labour  fish  is  an  economical  source  of  energy.  What 
is  wanted  is,  first,  more  moderate  prices,  and,  second, 
greater  skill  in  cooking.  These  booklets  are  issued  by 
the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association.  The 
recipes  deal  with  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish,  and  if  the 
poor  could  only  be  educated  up  to  the  better  ways  of 
cooking  these,  there  would  be  fewer  “  hungry"  days  ”  in 
humble  homes  than  there  are  at  present.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  all  very  interesting  and  very  crowded.  The 
Association  will  soon  have  to  take  Olympia  or  West¬ 
minster  Hall  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  at 
present. 

We  went  again  to  see  “The  Flag  Lieutenant”  last 


week,  and  when  one  of  the  characters,  an  Irishman,  said 
“  Did  you  ever  know  an  Irishman  that  could  keep  a 
secret?”  there  was  much  dissent  expressed  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  “Another  injustice  to  Ireland!”  whispered  Jim 
in  my  ear.  What  an  interesting  play  it  is  1  And  there 
are  such  pretty  frocks.  Miss  Maude  Millett  looks 
charming  in  white  and  pink  in  the  last  act,  and  Miss 
Eva  Ivilliek’s  tall  and  willowy  figure  is  at  its  best  in  a 
green  gown  that  simply  moulds  it. 

Olympia  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  “tiny  mite”  exhibi¬ 
tion  next  month.  Over  a  hundred  very  small  men  and 
women  are  to  assemble  there,  including  Tom  Thumb’s 
widow,  now  married  to  Count  Magri,  who  is  but  a  couple 
of  inches  taller  than  herself.  The  midgets  are  of  many 
nationalities.  The  very  smallest  is  twenty-twoi  inches 
high,  and  twenty-six  years  old.  All  kinds  of  small 
animals  are  expected — Lilliputian  ponies  from  the 
Shetlands  and  Iceland  have  already  arrived.  Children 
will  enjoy  this  exhibition,  and  will  delight  in  the  tiny 
carriage  in  which  Countess  Magri  goes  about.  It  was 
built  to  Queen  Victoria’s  order  and  was  presented  by 
her  Majesty  to  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb. 

The  Royal  family  have  chosen  their  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  cards. ^  The  King’s  is  a  picture  of  King  Arthur 
anu  his  Knights  at  Camelot  admitting  Sir  Tristram 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Table  Round.  Sir  Lancelot 
stood  sponsor  for  this  gentlest  knight.  He'  is  seen  on 
his  white  horse  in  the  picture.  The  Queen’s  choice 
has  fallen  upon  a  picture  of  Queen  Philippa  pleading 
with  Edward  III.  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Calais. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  characteristically  selected  the  White 
Rose  of  York  and  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster,  the  scene 
being  a  historic  incident  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  The 
German  Emperor’s  card  shows  King  Henry  VIII. 
embarking  on  the  Royal  Harry  for  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  The  Princess  of  Wales’  choice  has 
fallen  upon  "  Alfred  the  Great  reading  to  his  mother, 
Queen  Osburga.”  The  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Queen 
oi  (Spain,  and  the^  Queen  of  Italy  have  all  chosen 
Madonna  and  Child. 

I  am.  sorry  for  your  poor  friend  who  suffers  from 
dyspepsia.  Has  he  tried  B ipsine  bread?  Doctors  are 
pi  at  sing  it  and  say  that  it  is  more  easily  digested  than 
the  oi  dinar y  bread,  and  is  an  ideal  food  for  dyspepsia. 
It  is  a  Scotch  invention,  and  is  given  its  curious  name 
because  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  pepsin.  Your 
friend  should  really  try  it. 

I  seem  to  be  writing  a  very  greedy  kind  of  letter  to 
you  this  week  all  about  food  and  cookery.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  cold  weather  influencing  a  naturally  healthy 
appetite.  I  forget  if  you  breakfast  as  early  as  we  do — - 
eight  o’clock?  But,  if  so,  do  you  ever  feel  very  hungry 
about  11?  We  do,  and  our  mid-morning  luncheon  is  a 
simple  one.  It  consists  of  a  cup  of  Fry’s  delicious 
concentrated  cocoa,  and  this  is  so  nutritious  that  it 
keeps  us  going  comfortably  till  our  1.30  luncheon,  yet 
is  so  digestible  that  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  our  appetite  for  that  meal.  I  see,  by  the  way, 
that  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons  have  secured  the  Grand 
Prix,  the  highest  possible  award,  at  the  Imperial  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  London,  for  their  pure  malted 


FOR  FASHIONABLE  MOURNINGi 


Remember  that 


Courtaulds  Crape 


is  Waterproof, 

and  therefore  is  NOT  DAMAGED  EVEN  BY  THE  HEAVIEST  BAIN. 


Stocked  by  Leading  “Drapers  all  o Ver  the  World. 
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cocoas  and  their  chocolate  specialties,  only  one  more  in 
a  long  list  of  honours.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  find 
one’s  opinion  endorsed  by  the  pronouncement  of  experts, 
isn’t  it ?  ' 

Washable  Fairy-tale  Toys,”  made  by  Miss  Constance 
Smedle.y  (now  Mrs.  Maxwell  Ann  field),  are  to  be  exhi 
b i ted  at  the  Lyceum  Club  on  Saturday  next,  and 
for  some  days  during  the  week  following.  There  is 
something  very  quaint  about  the  idea.  Embroideries, 
too,  all  washable,  are  to  be  shown,  worked  by  the  same 
clever  fingers.  The  toys  are  all  devised  with  “the 
idea  of  teaching  children  to  keep  their  possessions  clean, 
to  mend  and  make,  instead  of  to  destroy.”  Among  the 
dolls  are  princesses  and  pages  from  four  to  twenty 
inches  high  and  dressed  in  embroidered  gowns  and 
jerkins.  The  animals  include  lions,  calves,  horses, 
donkeys,  rabbits,  and  dragons  with  decorated  trappings, 
and  there  will  be  rabbits,  badgers,  moles,  and  toads, 
erect,  with  dressing-gowns  and  other  useful  clothes. 
One  can  imagine  what  a  wealth  of  fancy  has  been 
expended  upon  these  by  the  author  of  “  An  April 
Princess.”  There  is  miniature  furniture,  too,  with 
embroidery,  the  tablecloths  worked  in  fruit  and  beast 
designs  in  gay  colours  on  white.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  that  exhibition. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  cooking  pheasants:  — 

Pheasants  a  V  Espagnole. — Bone  two  or  three  well-hung, 
pheasants,  and  then  fill  the  bodies  with  a  fine  farce,  made  with 
the  fifth  of  a  young  rabbit,  or  quenelles.  Make  a  dome  with 
more  of  the  farce,  and  with  a  spoon  make  room  for  the  birds. 
Then  shape  an  opening  in  the  centre  by  putting-  a  jam  jar  in  the 
opening,  and  cover  the  pheasants  with  slices  of  bacon,  then  set 
the  dish  in  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  birds  are 
done:  Brain  away  all  fat,  remove  the  jar,  fry  three  or  four 
pieces  of  bread,  cut  diamond-shape,  in  butter,  and  arrange 
between  the  birds;  fill  the  centre  with  layers  of  fried  bread 
crumbs  and  tiny  devilled  mushrooms.  Screen  the  birds  with  j. 
reduced  espagnole. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE, 


THE  HARDEN. 


The  Chinese  Peonies. 

TINT  the  last  number  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
1  -Journal  the  Secretary  asks  how  it  is  that,  while  the 
ordinary  Pseonia  officinalis:  is  common  in  gardens,  the 
far  handsomer  Chinese  pseonies  are  so  rare.  “Is  it 
that  people  do  not  know  them — do  not  know  how 


many  varieties  there  are,  and  of  what  lovely  colours 
and  glorious  form  and  pleasant  scent?  For*  most  of 
them  surpass  the  modern  rose  in  fragrance.  Or  it  is 
more  probable  that  people  in  this  twentieth  century  are 
in  such  an  impatient  hurry  that  they  will  not  give  the 
Chinese  pseony  the  time  it  needs  to  -establish  itself 
and  grow  into  the  marvellously  beautiful  plant  it  will 
become  in  four  or  five  years  from  planting?”  That  is 
the  more  probable  reason.  For  at  the  Temple  Show 
and  elsewhere  these  gorgeous  flowers  are  always  an 
attractive  feature;  though  when  massed  together,  as 
they  necessarily  are  there,  they  cannot  look  anything 
like  so  well  as  they  do  on  the  plants.  Yet,'  after- 
all,  four  or  five  years  are  hut  a  short  space  in  the  life 
of  a  garden,  and  there  are  few  of  its  permanent 
occupants  that  will  reach  perfection  in  a  shorter  time. 
Nor  does  it  take-  so  long  for  Chinese  pseonies  to  bear 
some  flowers,  so  it  is  strange  that  they  are  not  more 
often  seen.  Among  the  best  of  them  are  Duchesse  de 
Nemours  (white),  Festiva  maxima  (white,  sometimes 
with  crimson  splashes),  Alba  superba,  Charles  Binder 
(pink),  Philomel©  (pink  with  yellow  centre),  Reine  des 
Fran 5 a, is  (pink  with  white  centre),  and  Marquise  de 
Lome  (silvery  pink  with  yellow  stamens).  The  crowns 
should  be  only  just  covered  with  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  in  very  rich  soil  in  a  sunny  border.  As  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  moisture  while  they  are  growing, 
they  should  be  heavily  watered  in  dry  weather  during 
the  summer. 

Plants  of  Doubtful  Hardiness. 

In  most  gardens  there  are  some  plants  of  doubtful 
hardiness  which  cause  some  uneasiness  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  Are  they  to  be  left  where  they  are,  with 
or  without  protection?  Or,  are  they  to  be  lifted  and 
moved  into  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  even  a  shed? 

a-  fair  chance  of 
the  better,  for  plants  so  treated 
are  more  likely  to  become  acclimatised  in  time.  Strange 
as  it  may  -seem,  many  of  such  plants  are  natives,  not 
of  the  tropics,  but  of  cold  countries,  or  at  least  of 
cold  districts,  such  as  high  mountains  where  the  winter 
is  exceptionally  severe.  But  there  the  atmosphere  is 
always  remarkably  dry.  And  in  England  it  is  not  frost 
that  is  the  danger,  but  damp.  All  doubtful  plants 
should,  therefore,  be  grown  in  dry  soil  and,  if  possible, 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  as  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  rockery,  so  that  any  water  may  quickly 
drain  away.  In  some  casqs,  too,  it  may  he  advisable  to 
keep  off  heavy  rain  by  supporting  over  them  a  hell  jar 


If  the  former  alternative  gives  them 
living  it  is  generally  the  better, 


Amusements. 


G-<  AIETY  THH&TR3. — Manager,  Mu.  GEORGE  EdwARDES. 
IT  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


I 


jALYS  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  Mr. 


GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATIN  EE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.'  Box-office  10  till  10. 


S 


T.  J AMES’S. — Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.30 
in  an  original  play,  by  R,  C.  Carton,  entitled 
LORRIMER  S 4 RISTON,  DRAMATIST. 

FIRST  MATINEE  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  13,  at  2.30. 


1VTEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

1M  Evenings  at  <J  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUG 11 . 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  SR 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Air.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 

SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCJADfANhT 

i  0  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


G 


AKJilCX.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING, 

Every  Evening,  at  S.30,  in  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  bv  Alfred  Sutro. 

M  ATI  NEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 


A  LH A IV/ ERA, 


LEONORA  as  PSYCHE, 


J\_  ETHEL  i.KVKY,  GOBERT  BELLING,  THE  WOLKQWSKYS. 

ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile  BRITTA.  JURY'S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Mocl. 


J 


BMPIRE. 

il 


ROUND  THE  WORLD, 
LYDIA  KYASHT.  FRED  FARREN,  etc. 

TOYE,  a  phenomenal  voice  ;  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 
Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hitchins. 


PALACE.  — MA  GOSSE,  -JULIETTE’S  SEA  LIONS, 
“The  CONVERSION  of  NAT  STURGE,”  PESCHKOFF  TROUPE, 
AVIATION  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  <fcc.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT. 
SAT.  at  2. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -  DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

and  DEV  ANT'S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE  ;  Mr.  Maskelyne's  famous  illusion  “OH  etc.,  etc.  Seats  is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL.—NO VEMBER  18,  at  S.— Mm?. 

Y CLARA  BUTT 

yj  and  Mr.  GRAND  EVENING  CONCERT 

Lr  ENNERLEY  RU M FO RD 

1  V  NOV.  18,  at  8. 

NOV.  18,  at  8. 

p LARA  BUTT, 

YV  -Assisted  by 

Mrs.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Mr.  BEN  DAVIES. 

K  ENNERLEY  RUM FORD. 

Solo  Violin— Mons.  JOHANNES  WOLFF. 
Accompanist— Mr.  A.  E.  Godfrey.  Organ— Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs. 

Full  particulars  will  he  duly  announced. 

Boxes,  £4  4s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £1  Us.  fid.  Tickets,  10s.  6d,,  7s.  fid.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.  fid. 
and  admission  (at  doors  only)  is.,  at  usual  Agents’ ;  Royal  Albert  Hall  ;  and 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-square.  W.  Tel.:  3.129  Mayfair. 


ORCHESTRA. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

/AUEEN'S  HALL  _ 

W  Conductors -HENRY  J.  WOOD  and  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK. 

Solo  Violin— JACQUES  THIBAUD. 

QYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

>  J  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 

HP.  fid-  2a.  fid.  _  ROBERT  NEWMAN.  Manager. 

(aUNI)  AY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 
JA  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  .1.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  5s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions. 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Hoppner.  I  Bere  Forest,  by  Turner. 

Landscape,  by  Gainsborough.  |  Sir  G.  Pocock,  by  Reynolds. 

S HEP H  FRITS  GALLERY,  27.  King-street,  St.  James’s.  8. W. 


Lj  ADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.  —  North  Role 
iVT.  Expeditions.  Lifelike  Portrait  .Models  of  Commander  R,  E.  PE-ARY" 

Dr.  A.  F.  COOK,  Hall  of  Tableaux,  Delightful  Music  all  Day.  n  s  t  •-»  -V  * 
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or  the  top  of  a  hand-light,  the  bottom  being  left  open 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely.  For  many  plants, 
however,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  crowns  with 
ashes  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tea  roses,  to  draw  some  soil 
round  the  stems  with  the  hoe. 

Rose  Cuttings  in  the  Open  Ground. 

November  is  the  best  month  for  striking  rose  cuttings 
in  the  open  ground.  Ripened  shoots  of  this  year’s 
growth  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  off  at  a  joint,  and  if  they 
are  still  carrying  leaves,  those  near  the  base  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  and,  decaying  themselves, 
are  likely  to  cause  the  shoots  to  decay,  should  be 
removed.  A  sheltered  and  partly  shaded  corner  is  the 
most  suitable  position,  and  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  heavy  some  sand  should  be  dropped  into  the  bottom 
of  each  hole.  It  is  most  important  that  the  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  firmly.  The  young  roots  are  so 
brittle  that  the  slightest  movement  is  sufficient  to 
break  them.  In  spring  the  cuttings  which  have  formed 
roots  will  begin  to  grow,  and  all  through  the  summer 
they  must  be  kept  moist.  In  the  following  autumn  they 
may  be  lifted  and  planted  out.  Some  of  the  weak  teas 


are  not  very  satisfactory  when  propagated  in  this  way, 
but  all  varieties  of  vigorous  habit,  such  as  the  hybrid 
perpetuals,  grow  well  on  their  own  roots,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  with  suckers,  a  great  advantage. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  he  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  he  accompaniea 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth,  and  should  he  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret- street,  London,  S.  IT  ■ 

Planting  Roses  (Amateur). — If  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  roses  when  they  arrive  from  the  nursery,  they  should  be 
unpacked  and  laid  separately  in  a  trench,  their  roots  in  it  and 
their  stems  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  part  of  the  stems  as  well 
as  the  roots  are  covered  with  soil,  they  will  not  hurt,  even  if 
they  have  to  he  left  there  until  spring.  But  they  must  not  be 
put  into  the  ground  in  bundles,  as  is  .sometimes  done,  for  in  that 
case  the  outer  roots  are  sure  to  prevent  the  soil  from,  reaching 
those  in  the  middle. 

Bulb  Catalogue  (R.  S.  Banks,  Hazel  House,  Snainton,  Yorks). 
— The  bulbs  offered  by  Mr.  Banks  are  wonderfully  cheap,  and  as 
a  guarantee  of  their  quality  he  is  willing  to'  send  them  on  approval. 
Even  where  a  stock  has  already  been  procured,  it  should  pay  to 
buy  more  at  these  rates,  if  only  for  naturalising.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  plants  which  appear  in  the1  catalogue  is  the  self 
clinging  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii),  which  is  priced  at 
eighteenpence  a  dozen — less  than  the  usual  trade  price  for  small 
specimens. 


A  BLEND  OF  CHOICE  TOBACCOS 

Price  6*d.  per  i  oz.  Packet. 

„  i/i  ,,  2  oz.  Tin. 

2/2  »»  4  oz.  pt 


Garden,  &e.,  Requisites. 


BEST  HEAVY  BULBS- 

GREAT  SALE.  .  „  ,  , 

Havinc  a  large  quantity  of  first-class  Bulbs  I  have  decided  to  offer  for  a  tew 
daVs  at  the  following  extraordinary  low  prices  to  clear.  All  are  honestly 
worth  double  and  more.  Carriage  paid  back  and  cash  returned  at  once  if  not 
more  than  satisfied.  2/6  orders  carnage  paid.  50  grand  Pairot  Tulips  „rat  s 
wilh  51-  orders  and  upwards.  Lots  divided  if  desired.  - ...  T . • 

12  Bxhibit’n Hyacinths  2/S  100  Mixed  Anemones...  |/G  200  Mixed  Spanish Ails  | /- 
-  tit- _ ,1  i/  t ao  dorrUniin.  Timihle  100  Soanish  Iris  ill 


.5  Mixed  Hyacinths .. 
2  Pine  Named  Hya¬ 
cinths  . > 

;0  White  Tulips . 

)0  Yellow  Tulips 
>0  Scarlet  Tulips 


100  Gardenia  Double 
White  Narcissus 
1/3  100  Mixed  Narcissus 
|/-  100  Ranunculus  ... 
j /-  120  Crocus  mixed 
...  [I-  120  Crocus  White 
00  Fine"  Mixed  Tulips  8/3  120  Crocus  Blue 

00  Parrot  Tulips  ...  )/3  120  Crocus  Striped 

,6  Double  Tulips  ...  |/- 100  Crocus  Yellow 

,0  Darwin  Tulips  ...  1/3  100  Large  Snowdrops 

To  show  quality,  5  of  my  Emperor  Narcissus  weigh  over  16  ozs. 
Catalogue  of  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials,  &c.,  free. 

R.  S.  BANKS,  16,  Hazel  House,  Snainton  S.O.,  Yorks. 

200  best  heavy  bulbs  1/S„ 

6  fine  Hyacinths,  12  Parrot  Tul  ps,  12  Early  Tulips,  1?.  Doub  e  White 
Narcissus,  00  Iris,  25  ?  extra'-.5  fc>110Wdl°PS’  ° 

R.  S.  BANKS,  HAZEL  HOUSE,  SNAINTON  S.O.,  YORKS. 


100  Spanish  Iris 
|/G  10  named  sorts 

i  /S  50  Gladioli  Bride 
| f  50  .  Grand  Double 

|/-  Daffodils  ...  . 

j  /-  100  Pheasant  Eye 

(/-  Narcissus . 

|/-  50  Chionodoxas . . 

|/-  100  Emperor  Narcissus  |/R 
|/-  100  Empress  . 1/9 
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Ideal  Election 
of  Bulbs 


Splendid  Assortment  of  30  Hyacinths,  50  Tulips, 

50  Narcissi,  100  Crocuses,  etc. 

300  good  Bulbs  in  all. 

Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  Order. 

J.  N.  LOWLESS  8c  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

79B,  BENGE  WORTH,  EVESHAM. 


The  London  Flower  Co. 


Asks  and  Pains 


are  instantly  relieved  by 
a  good  rubbing  with 

SMEDLEY’S  PASTE 

RHEUMATISM  I  LUMBAGO  j  BRONCHITIS 
SCIATICA  I  GOUT  |  NEURALGIA 

SORE  THROAT  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/1 2,  1/6,  &  2/9  bottles 

Hirst,  Brooke,  &  Hirst,  Ltd.,  Leeds 


(Howard  Howes,  proprietor). 


Auction. 


22a,  North  Audley  street,  London,  W. 


The  “MAGNET”  MISSENDEN  &  WINDSOR  COACH  HORSES 


Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flowers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 


Next  WEDNESDAY,  17th  NOVEMBER,  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  FREEMAN 
will  Sell,  the  Property  of  Messrs.  Greaves  &  Chatman, 


Appeal. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

ESTABLISHED  1757. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb;  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finshury-square,  E.C.  ^ 


20  HORSES 

that  have  been  at  regular  work  in  the  above  Coach,  and  are  a  goodj 
useful  lot  of  fresh  young  horses,  15.2  to  16.1. 

On  view  Monday,  15tli  November.  Catalogues  forwarded. 

“TRUTH” .  j 

can  be  obtained  at  Calignani,  No.  8,  Avenue  Massena,  | 

NICE. 


CRITERION. 

NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  SUPPER.  DANCING.  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

From  11.30.  In  Grand  Hall  from  12.30.  With  Valuable  Surprises  for 

INCLUSIVE  TICKETS  ill  1  0  (Wines  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Tables  should  be  booked  now  to  save  disappointment.  Jelephone-~2Jf7i>  Gerrard. 
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TRU  T  H. 


THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION.’8 

TTr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

Public  attention  is  again  being  directed  to  the  ignominious 
failure  of  the  Sanatoria,  erected  at  such  cost  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  in  any  way  combat  the  increase  of 
tuberculosis.  Recent  statements  in  contemporaries  referring 
in  particular  to  the  establishment  at  Midhurst  prove  that 
this  so-called  “open-air”  treatment  is  attended  by  positive 
danger  to  patients  and  can  only  be  described  as  a  tragical  farce. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone,  the  well-known  chest  specialist  of 
Lynton  House,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  N.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Facts  regarding  the  Open-air 
Treatment  of  Consumption  ”  which  contains  authenticated 
evidence  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  those  consumptives 
who,  being  unaware  of  a  proved  cure,  had  entered  a  Sanatorium 
for  treatment.  This  pamphlet  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated 
at  the  present  time,  as  a  perusal  of  its  columns  may  save  many 
sufferers  from  having  to  record,  as  one  inmate  does  :  “I  firmly 
believe  that  more  hope  than  disease  is  stamped  out  at  these 
places'' 

It  may  be  incomprehensible  that  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  consumption,  which  has  been  proved  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  medical  men  who  have  well  tested  it 
in  private  practice  to  be  pre-eminently  the  only  known 
curative  method  of  treating  this  disease,  has  not  been 
adopted  in  the  Chest  Hospitals*  and  we  regret  that  present 
space  does  not  admit  a  full  explanation ;  we,  however,  call 
attention  to  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Sir, — From  personal  observation  of  more  than  one  case 
which  was  pronounced  4  incurable  ’  by  well-known  con¬ 
sultants,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  very  great  relief  and 
total  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

“It  has  been  solely  owing  to  the  petty  jealousy  of  men  who 
ought  to  be  the  leaders  of  science,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
advertise  their  names,  that  the  public  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  such  an  inestimable  boon  long  since.-— I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  J.  Dawson,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.M.” 

*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh,” 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “ incurable  ”  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians;  46th  Edition,  168th  Thousand,  price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  of  Author 
Edwin  W.  Alabone,  M.D.Phil.,  I). Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  Lynton  House) 
Highbury-quadrant,  London,  N . 


DEUTSCHE  BANK,  BERLIN. 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 

£10,000,000 

(M.  200,000,000). 


DIVIDENDS 

12  per  cent. 

for  past  5  years. 

BRANCHES. 


RESERVES 

£5,164,954 

(M.  103, 639,000). 


HAMBURG,  BREMEN,  FRANKFORT  O/M.,  DRESDEN,  LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH,  NUREMBERG,  WIESBADEN,  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Current  Accounts,  joint  or  individual,  opened  by  the  Head  Office  in  Berlin. 
Stock  Exchange  securities  bought  and  sold  for  clients  and  held  for  safe 
custody. 

Bond  drawings  watched,  dividends  and  coupons  collected. 

Foreign  income  re-invested. 

Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  at  all  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts. 

Funds  remitted  to  and  payments  made  in  any  country  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Correspondence  conducted  in  English  and  other  European  languages. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Office  : 

4,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  UNIONS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,0u0,000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORN HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  term3  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams— “SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telephone— 312  LONDON  WALL. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1856  and  Registered  as  Limited  in  1887. 
CAPITAL  £1,500,000  in  60.000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH. 
(10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES.)- 
£12  10s,  per  Shar8  is  paid,  and  the  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP— £625,000.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

Board  of  Directors.— The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ratlimore,  George  T.  Biddulph, 
Esq.,  The  Hon.  S.  Carr  Olyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B. ,  Sir  Colin 
Scott  Monci'ielf,  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Bankers. — The  Bank  of  England;  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co. ;  Messrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors. — Messrs.  Bircham  &  Co. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary. —A rthur  Nichols,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Augusto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt. 
BRANCHES  at:  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at:  Mansoura,  Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Fayoum,  Beni-Souef,  Minieh,  As¬ 
souan,  Suez,  Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeh,  Chebiii,  Elkom,  Bsneh,  Luxor,  Tahta. 

Tke  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 
and  current  accounts  opened. 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C, 


PARENT  COMPANY. 

Dividends  are  paid  quarterly,  and  the  first  interim 
dividend,  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  has 
been  paid  for  quarter  ending  September  30,  1909. 
Subscribers  to  the  present  issue  will  participate  in 
the  next  quarterly  dividend  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31  next. 

IT  Of  the  rinks  already  acquired,  the  following  have  been 
opened,  and  are  earning  very  substantial  profits,  viz.  : 
f  IT  LUTON,  CHESTERFIELD,  GRANTHAM,  BOSTON, 
LOUTH,  SUTTONA3N-SEA,  &  TROWBRIDGE. 

If  If  The  Shares  of  the  Company  are  being  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Committee  for  a  settlement  in  Shares  already  allotted. 
Application  will  also  be  made  for  a  settlement  for  the 
Shares  of  the  present  issue,  which  should  result  in  an 
active  market  in  the  Shares,  and  the  increasing  profits  and 
dividends  should  make  them  particularly  attractive. 

IT  10,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  present  issue  have 
been  underwritten,  and  14,900  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares 
(including  6,000  to  the  Vendors)  have  already  been  allotted. 

THE  PREMIER  RINKS 


LIMITED 


INCORPORATED  UNDER 


THE  COMPANIES  (CONSOLIDATION 
a  ACT  .ini  i  it 


Capital 


1550,000 


DIVIDED  INTO 

49,500  PREFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £\  EACH. 

&  10,000  DEFERRED  SHARES  OF  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

The  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled  to 
cumulative  Preferential  Dividends  of  20  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  to  ONE-HALF  of  the  remaining 
divisible  profits.  They  are  also  preferential  as 
to  capital. 

THERE  ARE  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION- 
31,600  PREFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH  AT  PAR 

Payable:  Is.  PER  SHARE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Is.  PER  SHARE  ON  ALLOTMENT. 

3s.  per  Share  one  month  after  allotment,  and  the  balance  of  15s.  per  Share  in  calls  as 
and  when  required,  subject  to  one  month’s  notice.  Payment  in  full  on  allotment 
may  be  made  if  desired,  on  which  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 

on  16s.  per  Share. 

DIVIDENDS  ARE  PAID  QUARTERLY. 

Directors. 

CARLTON  ROBERTS,  Chairman,  The  Hall,  Wanstead. 
Alderman  FREDERICK  MOTSON 
THOMPSON,  J.P.,  The  Grove, 

Louth.  Directors  of  F.  M. 

SIDNEY  JAMES  SEAGER,  The  Thomson  6c  Sons,  Ltd, 
Retreat,  Louth.  /  Contractors,  Louth,  Not- 

HERBERT  REETHAM  THOMP=  j  tingham,  & Sutton-on-Sea. 
SON,  Denehurst,  Lenton  Boulevard, 

Nottingham. 

HAROLD  TURNER  THOMPSON  (Managing  Director),  King’s 
House,  King  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers. 

THE  CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK,  Ltd.,  35,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Head  Office  and  Branches. 
STAMFORD,  SPALDING,  &  BOSTON  BANKING  Co.,  Ltd., 

Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Brokers* 

BROW  N  BROj.,  2a,  Copthall Court,  London,  E.C.,  &  Stock  Exchange. 

Solicitors. 

LUCAS  &  WARD,  6,  Eldon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

MELLORS,  BASDEN  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  33,  St. 
Swithin’s  Lsne,  London,  E.C.,  Nottingham  and  Manchester. 
Secretary  and  Registered  Office. 

S.  HARDY,  KING’S  HOUSE,  KING  ST.,  LONDON,  E  C 

• 

THIS  COMP  ANY ,  which  is  already  a  proved  success,  was 
incorporated  on  July  6,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of 

acquiring,  as  completed,  SIX  Roller  Skating  Rinks,  fully 
equipped,  situated  respectively  at  Luton,  Chesterffeld,Boston, 
Grantham,  Sutton=on=Sea,  and  Louth,  and  with  the  other 
objects  set  out  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

The  remarkable  financial  success  that  these  Rinks 
have  achieved,  has  convinced  the  Directors  that  the  profits 
could  be  very  greatly  increased  by  the  acquisition  or 
erection  of  a  number  of  additional  rinks.  Subscribers  to 
the  present  issue  will  therefore  secure  at  once  (without 
payment  of  a  premium)  an  interest  in  a  going  concern, 
already  showing  handsome  profits,  with  every  prospect  of 
largely  augmented  returns  in  the  early  future,  as  the 
additional  rinks  are  opened. 

The  Company  have  also  completed  and  opened  a  rink  at 
Trowbridge,  and  another  at  Loughboro’  will  be  opened  within  a 
few  days. 

Another  Large  London  Rink  is  nearing  completion  at  Lower 
Clapton. 

An  exceptional  site  has  also  been  secured  adjacent  to 
Finsbury  Park  Station,  upon  which  a  Rink  and  Six  Shops  are  to 
be  erected  immediately.  Other  sites  secured  or  under  offer  are 
situated  respectively  at  Darlaston,  Acton,  Skegness,  Aldershot, 
etc. 

A  full  copy  of  the  filed  Prospectus  can  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Company  or  of  the 
Bankers  (and  branches),  Brokers,  Solicitors,  and 
Auditors. 
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TRUTH. 


A  Prospectus  dated  November  9,  1909,  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  which  states,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  November. 
1909,  and' CLOSE  on  or  before  Friday,  the  12th  day  of  November,  1909,  at 

THE  ALOR  PONGSU 
RUBBER  ESTATE, 

LIMITED. 

GAPiTAL  -  £40,000. 

Divided  into  40,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

OFFER  for  SUBSCRIPTION  of  25,000  SHARES  at  par.  Payable  2s.  6d. 
on  Application,  7s.  bd.  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  as  and  when  called. 

DIRECTORS.-  E.  E.  MOREAU,  Fairlie  place.  Witlideane,  Brighton  (Chair¬ 
man,  The  Brieh  Rubber  Estate,  Limited)  (Chairman);  ALEXANDER  H. 
DUNSMURE,  Beach  molin'1,  Shornclilfe-road,  Folkestone  (director.  The  Band 
jarsarie  (Java)  Rubber  Company,  Limited);  JAMES  G.  NICOLSON,  4,  Lang- 
land-mansions,  Hampstead,  N.W.  (Managing’  Director,  The  Brieh  Rubber 
Estate,  Limited). 

BANKERS.— PARR’S  BANK,  LIMITED,  77,  Lombard-street.  London,  E.C.  ; 
THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION,  31,  Lombard 
street,  E.C. 

BROKERS.— Messrs.  ZORN  and  LE1GH-HUNT,  3  and  4,  Great  Winchester- 
street-,'  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS.— Messrs.  HERBERT  SMITH,  GOSS,  KING,  and  GREGORY, 

52,  London-wall,  E.C. 

AUDITORS.  —  Messrs.  MARTIN  FARLOW  and  CO.,  Incorporated 
Accountants,  50.  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

PRODUCE  BROKERS.  —  Messrs.  EDWARD  TILL  and  CO.,  Mincing- 
lane,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES.  —  R.  LAWRENCE  SPICER, 
F.C.I.S.,  3  and  4,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Memoran¬ 
dum  and  Articles-  of  Association,  and  particularly  to  acquire  the  Alor  Pongsu 
Rubber  Estate,  consisting-  of  approximately  983  acres,  of  which  250  acres 
have  been  planted,  situate  at  Bagan  Serai,  in  the  district  of  Krian,  in  the 
State  of  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

.  The  Estate  is  most  conveniently  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Krian  River, 
three  miles  distant  from  Alor  Pongsu  Railway  Station,  on  the  line  of  Rail¬ 
way  between  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Penang,  and  some  eight  miles 
from  the  township  of  Bagan  Serai,  also  on  the  Main  Line,  -at  which'  place 
there  is  a  Posit  and  Telegraph  Office  and  a  Government  Coolie  Hospital. 

The  Estate  is  -held  as  to  660  acres  2  roods  23  poles,  under  a  Government 
Grant  in  perpetuity  at  an  annual  quit  rent  of  $396.50,  and  as  regards  322 
acres  2  roods  under  a  lease  for  an  unexpired  portion  of  999  year®  at  a  yearly 
quit  rent  of  $193.50. 

The  Estate  was  visited  and  inspected  in  July,  1909,  by  Mr.  Reynold  God¬ 
frey  Palmer,  late  Manager  of  the  Brieh  Rubber  Estate,  which  adjoins  this 
property,  and  the  following  is  his  Report : — 

REPORT  on  ALOR  PONGSU  ESTATE,  in  the  District  of  KRIAN,  PERAK, 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

14,  Beaufort  East,  Grosvenor,  Bath, 

10th  October,  1909. 

To  the  Directors,  THE  CITY  ASSOCIATION,  Limited, 

3  and  4,  Great  Winchester-street,  London,  E.O. 

Dear  Sire, — 

ALOR  PONG  SIT  ESTATE, 

In  the  District  of  Krian,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

I  visited  Alor  Pongsu  Rubber  Estate  on  various  dates  during  the  month 
of  July,  1S09,  and  I  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Estate,  with  my  valua¬ 
tion, .and  estimated  Returns  for  the  years  1910  1o  1914,  as  follows  : — 
SITUATION.— This  Estate  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Krian  River, 
in  the  State  of  Perak,  and  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  Alor  Pongsu 
Railway  Station  on  the  Main  Line  connecting  Penang  with  Singapore.  A 
portion  of  the  Estate’s  Eastern  boundary  lies  on  the  metalled  and  well- 
t.ept  road,  running  from  the  Railway  Station  to  Selama,  so  that  the  property 
is  particularly  well  placed  as  regards  both  river  and  land  transport.  It  lies 
about  seven  miles  from  the  township  of  Bagan-  Serai,  where  there  is  a  large 
Government  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of*  coolies.  The  well-known  Brieh 
Rubber  Estate  adjoins  this  Estate. 

A  valuable  advantage  possessed  by  Alor  Pongsu  Estate  is  that  it  lies 
within' the  irrigable  area  served  by  the  Government  Krian  Irrigation  Works, 
which  were  opened  about  two  years  ago,  and  have  proved  such  a  remarkable 
success.  Since  the  value  of  irrigation  lias  been  demonstrated,  there  has 
been  a  great  rush  for  land  within  this  favoured  area  on  the  part  of  rice 
cultivators,  and  values  have  trebled  during  the  last  three-  years.  I  have 
personally  bought  and  sold  land  similar  to  Alor  Pongsu  soil  at  £8.  £10, 
and  £12  per  acre,  but  in  valuing  the  undeveloped  portion  of  the  Estate 
I  have  refrained  from  placing  anything  but-  a-  very  moderate  figure  on  the 
same.  There  is  very  little  unalienated  land  left  within  the  irrigable  area, 
and ''the  Government  policy  of  reserving  this  for  Malay  Rice  cultivators 
precludes  any  of  it  being  available  for  rubber  planting. 

AREA. — The  total  area  of  the  Estate  is  about  983  acres,  and  is  held  in 
perpetuity  under  Government  Grants,  subject  only  to  the  annual  Quit  rent. 

QUIT  RENT.— The  rent  payable  to  Government  amounts  to  only  60  cents 
per  acre  per  annum,  as  compared  with  $4  per  acre  which  all  Estates  holding 
1 4nd -'subsequent  .-to  1905-06  will  shortly  be  paying.  The  saving  in  rent  alone, 
as  compared  with  more  recently  opened  up  properties,  thus  amounts  to 
about  £400  per  annum. 

SOIL.— The  soil  consists  of  a  rich,  firm,  brownish  clay  mixed  with  fine  1 
sand,  and  is  mainly  composed  of  rich  deposits  from  the  Krian  River.  I 
have  not  seen  any  rubber  trees  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  that  show  equal 
growth,  or  which  mature  so  rapidly  as  those  grown  on  the  alluvial  lands 
qf  the  Krian,  or  the  adjacent.  Kuran  rivers,  as  evidenced  by  the  size 
of  trees  on  Brieh,  Tali  Ayer,  Keddah  Rubber  Plantations,  Gedong  Estate, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  the  experimental  trees  in  Parit  Buntar  Station,  which 
at  14  years  age  yielded  last  year  30  lb.  of  dry  rubber  per  tree,  and  will 
yield  nearer  40  lb.  per  tree  this  year.  The  growth  on  Alor  Pongsu  is  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  above-mentioned  neighbouring  Estates. 

UNDEVELOPED  LAND  consists  partly  of  land  in  small  jungle  and  Lalang, 
but  principally  of  good  virgin  jungle  ;  it  is  all  flat  land,  but  high  enough 
to  be  easily  drained. 

.  CULTIVATION.  —  A  very  strict  record  of  planting  does  not,  appear  to 
have  been  kept,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  stages  a 
Tamil  conductor  was  in  charge  of  the  Estate.  According  to  the  figures 
given  me,  178  acres  were  planted  in  1906  and  80  acres  in  1907,  but  having— 
as.  Manager  of  the  adjoining  Brieh  Estate— known  Alor  Pongsu  from  the 
date  when  it  was  being  cleared,  r  feel  certain  that  planting  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1905.  At  any  rate,  as  compared  with  a  good  average  Malayan 
Estate,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  178  acres  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  well-grown  four  year-old  rubber,  arid  1  value  them  necordingl v. 

I  make  an  exception  as  regards  two  blocks,  together  17  acres,  which  at  one 
rime  were  interplanted  with  tapioca,  and  where  the  trees  have  been  retarded 
in  growth. 

The  above  178  acres  are  admirably  cultivated,  and  are  quite  clean.  I 
cannot  say  the  same  as  regards  the  80  acres  of  1907  rubber,  where  for  some 
months  past  Lalang  and  other  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow  at  will, 
with  only'  spasmodic  attempts  at  keeping  these  down. 

Despite  this,  I  must  confess,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  the  trees 
looked,  and  how  little  they  bad  suffered.  1  would,  however,  urge  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  have  this  clearing  cleanly  weeded,  and  if 
this  be  done,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  80  acres  15  months  hence  should 


not  look  as  well  as  the  -older  rubber  does  at  the  present  time.  1  can  give 
no  reason  why  these  80  acres  should  have  been  neglected,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  due  to  shortage  of  labour,  as  1  know1  that  a  large  force  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Estate  only  five  or  six  months  ago. 

LABOUR. — There  were  about  30  ,to  40  Tamil  coolies  working  when  I 
visited  the  Estate,  and  these  were  employed  on  the  older  clearing.  The 
80  acres  lot  appears  to  be  periodically  scythed  on  Contract  by  Malays,  a 
system  I  do  not  approve  of.  Alor  Pongsu  has  a  very  good  name  among 
T  amils,  and  when  wanted  they  will  readily  flock  to  the  Estate. 

DRAINAGE. — ’The  Estate  drainage — the,  outlet  of  which  is  into  the  Krian 
river — has  been  well  laid  out,  and  ia  in  good  condition.  The  undeveloped 
land  is  not  yet  drained,  but  drains  can  be  cut  into  the  main  outlets  a3 
required.  2 

HEALTH.— The  District  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  Malay  States,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  good  drinking-water  on  the  Estate. 

BUILDINGS.  There  are  a  number  of  coolie  huts  on  the  Estate,  but  they 
are  not-  in  very  good  repair,  and  represent  no  monetary  value.  There  is  no 
Manager's  Bungalow,  and,  1  would  recommend!  that  one  be  put  up  at  once. 
The  present  Manager  lives  in  a  rented  house,  which  is  email  and  insanitary. 

GENERAL.  I  consider  Alor  Pongsu  Estate  a  very  valuable  property  ;  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  worked  economically  1  would  urge  that  at  least 
3u0  further  acres  of  land  be  immediately  eleuied  and  planted  up  with  rubber. 

ESTIMATED  RETURNS.-  I  would  suggest  that  tapping  be  started  about 
lft  March  next,  and  my  estimate  for  1910  is  based  on  10  months’  production. 
The  trees  are  -planted  140  to  the  acre,  making  24,920  trees  of  older  and 
11,200  trees  -of  younger  rubber. 

Approxi-  Per-  Yield  Total 

Year.  Area,  mate  No.  centage  per  Total  Yield.  Yield 
of  Trees.  Tappable.  Tree.  per  Year. 


1910  ... 

17S 

•  •• 

24,920  . 

.  50 

14-  lb. 

...  18,690  lb. 

...  18,690 

lb 

(10  .Months) 

1911  ... 

178 

24,920  . 

.  50  ... 

2i  „ 

...  31,150  ,, 

...  — 

— 

.  25  ... 

If  „ 

...  10,902  ,, 

...  42,052 

Jl 

1912  .. 

178 

24,920  ’ 

.  50  ... 

3.4  ,, 

...  43,610  ., 

...  — 

— 

..  ?5  .. 

24  „ 

...  15,575  ,, 

...  — 

_ 

_ 

..  15  .. 

13 

...  6.541  „ 

....  — 

— 

80 

11,200 

.  50  ... 

13 

...  9,800  ,, 

...  75,526 

J> 

1913  ...’ 

178 

24,920  . 

.  DO  ... 

5  „ 

...  62,300  ,, 

... 

—  •  . 

.  25  .. 

3.J  „ 

...  22,805  „ 

...  — 

_ 

, — 

— 

.  15  .. 

24  ,, 

..  9,345  ,, 

...  — 

80 

11,200  ’ 

.  50  ... 

24  ,, 

...  14,000  ,, 

...  — 

..  25  .. 

1  k 

±4  11 

...  4,900  ,, 

...  112,350 

11 

1914  ... 

178 

24,920 

.  75  ... 

5  „ 

...  93,450  ,, 

...  •  — 

—  , 

..  15  .. 

3-j  ,, 

...  13,083  „ 

...  — 

_ . 

80 

11,200  . 

.  50  ... 

34  „ 

...  19,600  „ 

...  — 

_ 

_ 

..  25  .. 

24 

...  7,000  ,, 

...  — 

_ 

..  15  .. 

13 

2,940  „ 

.t  136  073 

>> 

(“Scrap” 

lias 

been  deducted  in 

arriving 

at  the  above 

figures .) 

If  steps  be  taken  to  plant  up  a  further  200  acres  by  June,  1910,  the  pro 
duction  during  1914  should  be  increased  by  approximately  20,0001bs.  of 


1  may  point  out  that  my  calculation®  as  regard®  the  returns  of  rubber 
are  by  no  means  based  on  mere  conjecture,  but  are  founded  on  actual 
results  obtained  from  trees  planted  in  November,  1905,  upon,  an  experimental 
plot  of  five  acres  owned  by  me,  and  immediately  adjoining  Alor  Pongsu 
and  the  Brieh  Estates.  Tapping  was  commenced  upon  this  experimental  plot 
on  June  1st  of  this  year,  since  when,  they  have  been  tapped  daily,  and  from 
my  latest  report-,  dated  17th  September,  1SQ9,  the  trees  have  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  exactly  l|lb.  per  tree  per  annum  ;  but,  as  the  yield  was  steadily 
improving,  I  estimate  that  by  June  next  they  will  have  yielded  2^1b.  of 
dry  sheets,  excluding  scrap. 

VALUATION  OF  ESTATE.— I  value  this  as  follows:— 


178  acres  Rubber  at  £100  per  acre  .  £17,800 

80  acres  of  Rubber  at  £50  per  acre  .  4,000 

£21,800 

Deduct  for  retarded  growth  17  acres  at  £30  . .  510 


£21,290 


725  acres  Undeveloped  land  at  £5  per  acre  .  3,625 

Total  .  £24,915 


R.  G.  PALMER, 

Late  Manager  and  Director  Brieh  Rubber  Estate. 

Director  Isseng  Rubber  Company,  Limited. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  estimate  of  probable  yield, 
lias  entirely  eliminated  scrap  rubber,  the  revenue  from  which  should  pay 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost,  of  tapping;  but,  without  taking  this  into 
consideration,  and  calculating  upon  the  market  price  of  rubber  being  only "4s. 
per  lb.  during  the  years  1910-11,  and  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  the  succeeding  years 
(the  current  market  price  for  plantation  rubber  being  about  9s.  per  lb.), 
and  allowing  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  cost  of  collection  and  marketing,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  revenue  should  be  realised: — 


1910—  Estimated  yield  1S.690  lbs.  (at  2/6  per  lb.  /  £2,336  5s. 

1911—  ,,  ,,  42,052  ,,  )  profit.  (  5,256  10s. 

1912—  ,,  ,,  75,526  „  jat  2/- per  lb.  f  7-552  12s- 


1913  — 
1914— 


112,350 

136,073 


'  at  2/- per  *u.  ,  n 
(  profit.  I  13’C07 


0s. 

Cs. 


Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 


While  should  the  selling  price  of  rubber  fall  to  2s  6d.  per  lb.,  the  moderate 
Capitalisation  of  this  Company  would  still  enable  handsome  returns  to 
be  made. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  Directors  may  proceed  to 
allotment  is  fixed  by  the  Articles  of  Association  at  50  per  cent,  of  the 
shares  offered,  which  is  assured,  as  22,000  of  the  shares  now  offered  have 
been  underwritten. 

Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained 
of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Company's  offices. 

This  advertisement  is  made  ’for  Ihe  purpose  of  information  only,  and 
is  not  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  the  shares  offered  by  the  full  Prospectus 
above  mentioned,  upon  the  basis  of  which  application  must  be  made. 


This  application  is  made  on  the  footing  of  and  in  reference  to  the  full 
Prospectus  referred  to  above. 

THE  ALOR  PONGSU  RUBBER  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  ALOR  PONGSU  RUBBER  ESTATES, 

LIMITED. 

Gentlemen— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ . . 

being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6dv  per  share,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me . 

shares  in  the  above  Company,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or 
any  less  number  which  may  be  allotted  to  me,  subject  to  the  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Company’s  Prospectus,  dated  November  9,  1909,  which  -has  been  filed  with 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  I  authorise  you  to  place  my 
name,  upon  the  Register  of  Members  in  respect  of  the  shares  which  may  be 
allotted  to  me- 

Signature  . . . 

Name  (in  full)  . 

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.) 

Occupation  . . . . . .i... 

Address  (in  full) .  . y . 


Date 


,  li$ 03. 
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The  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of 

Africa,  Limited. 

SH^RE 

Ordinary  . 

Preference  . 

First  Mortgage  Debentures . 


He  sue#  Office  .  s,  Old  Jewry ,  London ,  Em Cm 

Branch  Offices  .  Paris ;  Johannesburg ;  Bulawayo - 


Chairman  :  LORD  HARRIS. 


Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  November  1 6y 
1909,  at  noon. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  states  that  the  realised 
net  profit  on  the  year’s  operations,  which  is  largely  derived  from  dividends  received  on  invest¬ 
ments,  after  deducting  Debenture  Interest  and  all  outgoings,  shows  a  balance  to  credit  of 
£1,283,891  ns.  2d.,  from  which  the  dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares,  an  interim  dividend 
of  2s.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  French  Government  Taxes  have  been  provided, 
leaving  -£1,002,823  3s.  6d.,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  £68,260  15s.  4d.  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  leaves  .£1,071,083  18s.  iod. 

From  this  the  Directors  have  made  provision  to  the  extent  of  £500,000  for  the  further 
writing  down  ot  the  prices  at  which  investments  in  the  shares  of  crushing  mines  stand  in  the 
books  of  the  Company,  leaving  £571,083  18s.  iod.  available  for  dividend. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  realised  profit,  the  Company’s  share  investments  (apart 
from  any  appreciation  in  value  on  properties  and  ventures)  show,  on  current  market  prices,  a 
further  large  unrealised  profit. 

Investments  stand  in  the  books  at  average  cost  or  under,  and  all  shares  are  taken  into 
account  at  prices  below  those  current  at  the  date  when  the  accounts  were  made  up. 

d  he  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Company’s  holdings  during  the  past  year 
have  not  materially  affected  the  general  position  or  the  nature  of  the  investments. 

The  Directors  recommend  that  a  final  cash  dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  of 
10  per  cent.,  both  free  of  Income  Tax,  be  paid  on  the  2,000,000  Ordinary  Shares,  amounting 
to  ,£500,000,  and  making  with  the  interim  dividend  7s.  per  share  for  the  year,  leaving 
£71,083  18s.  rod.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current  year’s  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  will  be  posted  to  registered  Shareholders  on  Saturday 
evening,  November  6,  and  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  16,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C.,  at  noon 


£2,000,000 

£1,250,000 

£275,000 


Copies  of  the  Report,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  Company’s  position, 
Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts,  and  Reports  by  the  Joint  Managers  and  Consulting 
Engineers,  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices  in  London  and 
Paris,  on  and  after  Monday,  November  8,  1909. 


By  Order, 


J.  C.  PRINSEP 
I-I.  L.  SAPTE 


Joint  Secretaries. 


Dated  November  6,  1909. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  & 


Guide. 


4  ACHElf.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENREON,  I  Hl/I  ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first. 

COHNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house.  XVI cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  WildseePrags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 


B 


ASLE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 


B 


ASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UWSVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 


B 


ERLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAGSERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 


B 


ORDIGHERA.- HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  htl.  Hotwtr. 

htng.  Aprts.bedrma.withprvte.  bath,  lavtry.  2  Ifts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  &  Son. 


B 


ORDIGHERA. 

All  modern  comforts. 


-PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 


B  ORDIGHERA.  —  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  Old- 

estab.  family  hotel.  Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  comfort. 
—Prop.,  X.  FURRER  (Swiss).  _ 

ORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDI. 

Evrte.  English  Htl.  Lge.  gdns.& villas.  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.Wunschmanu. 


B 


0 


ARNES— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

English  house.  Modem  Improvements. 


The  recognised 


0 


ANNES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

J  First-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position. — Pr.,  T.  SCHAER_ 


c 


ANNES.— HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GALLES.  Up-to- 

date.  large  park.  Free  from  dust.  Splendid  panorama. 


ANNES.— ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  sea-view.  Cen.  heating. — Pr.,H.  ROST. 


0 


ANNES.—  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE.  150  rooms  and 

baths.  The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 


-  HOTEL  DfcS  PALMIERS  ET  DES 

Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terms  for  families-— E.  GORGES.  Prop. 

The 


pANNES. 

VV  PRINCES. 


CHEMIST.  —  GINN ER  &  CO.,  Court  Chemists. 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’ Antibes.  Tel.  527: 


c 


HATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  wiuter  sports. 


c 


OLOGNE. —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modem  comforts. 


TAILOR. — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse) 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

class.  Leading  hotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carltonaud  Ritz  hotels. 


QOPENHAGEN. 


D 

D 


RESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

USSELDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  — H.  Hengst,Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


F 


LORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. — G.  CAN  DIM  ON,  Proprietor. 


NCE.— HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

class.  Every  modem  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


M 


ILAN. — HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  Near  Cathe¬ 

dral.  Post,  Teleg.,& Illy.  Office  in  hotel.  Centralheating.  Suites  with  baths. 


M 


ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  WINDSOR.  First-class 

Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath. — Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  FAU. 


M 


ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  HARTER  ET  MEDITER- 

RAWEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino. — Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 


M 


/«  ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  DU  H ELDER.  Modern  com¬ 

fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino. — A.  BREMOND,  Prop. 


ONTREUX— HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms. — Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prtress. 

MONTRE UX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

Built  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALL  EGGBR-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

~  O NTREUX. — GR  AND  HOTEL  S ELMONT.  The  most 

poplr.  house,  bldg,  best  postn.  inMontreux. — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 


M 


M 


M 


ONTREUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 


MUNICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISGHER  HOF.  First-class, 

finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &  Roy.Pal.  H.C.  water  running  eachroom. 

'"-GRAND  HOTEL  LE1NFELDER.  First- 


M 


,0  UNICH. 

class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 


v  ARLES.— GRAND  HOTEL.  First-class.  Situated  in  the 

_L  x  finest  and  most  select  part  of  Naples. — Props.,  HAUSER  &  DOEPFNER. 


N 


ARLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 


N 


.TICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 


TAILOR.— F.  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  NICE. 


o 


STEND.— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 


OARIS.— HOTEL  LOUVOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room, 

ARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

of  theleading  hotels.— B.  AMBRUSTEK,  Manager-Proprietor. 


P 


>ARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE, 


R 


>ISA. — GRAND  HOTEL  and  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

The  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot- water  heating. — W.  GARBRECHT,  Pr. 

OME.— PALACE  HOTEL.  Most  up-to-date. 

BEAU-SITE  HOTEL.  First-class  family  house. 

OME — HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect.  —  BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 


CHEMISTS.  —  H.  ROBERTS  <8t  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Oorso  Umberto  417-418. 


FREIBtJRG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 


LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURS. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 


HAMBURG.— A.  BREMER  MAN  N,  First-class  Tailor 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 

AMBURG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards 


TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 


LOCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Bast  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 


Lugano.— grand  hotel svietropole.  First-class. 

Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng,  church — Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

LUGANO. — SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view  .lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms. 


MENTONE.— HOTEL  BELLEVUE.  Golf.  English 

Clientele.— CHURCHMAN,  Prop. _ 

MENTONE. — HOTEL  DE  IV5ALTE.  First-class  English 

house.  Every  modern  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff. _ 

ENTONE.— HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 
Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. _ 

ENTONE. — ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.  First-class.  Under 

new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 

~\  TENTONE. — HOTEL  BEAU  RI VAGE.  First-class  family 

jVJL  hotel  with  unrivalled  position.  All  latest  comforts.— KASPAR  TREPP.Pr. 

MENTONE.— GRAND  HOTEL  MONT  FLEURI.  First 
cl  up-to-date.  Own  water  spring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heating. 
-L.  NAVONI,  P». 


ST.  MORITZ.— PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

Baths  witli  suites  of  rooms. — Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADIfUTT’S  ERBEN. 

QT.  MORITZ— T HE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 


QAN  REMO.— BEN  ECKE  &  HEY  WOOD,  House  and 

Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  application. 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents. 

Tenerife, Orotava.-GRAND  hotel  humboldt 

— The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 


TERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  CON-PORT.  Favourite 

English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rrERRITET,SwitzorlandT-GRAN  DH  QTEL  &  ALPES. 

1  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 


VIENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

IENNA.-H  OTE  L  M  AT  SO  MAKER  H  O  F.  I. ,  Sei  ierga^e 

G.  Pat,  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclt.y.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Bestwines 

WIESBADEN. —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus  and  Opera.  Own  miueral  spring. 

WIESBADEN. — HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

with  magnificent  bathing  Sc  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at,  the  Curplace. 

\X7IESB ADEN- -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.Up- 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water. 

TTTIESBADEN.  —  RESSDENZ-HOTEL  and^BATH. 

y  V  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

r/URICH.—  DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

/ J  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

ZURICH— The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  insti¬ 
tution,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. _ _ _ _ 

ZURICH.— S  MM  OBI  LIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 
Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


6t 


Truth”  Motel 


A  ACHEN.— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel 

-Gt_  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  ' 

•rr Trrri  — 

A  LAS 

-UjL  class 


First- 

Very  comf. 


SIO— HOTEL  PENSION  NORFOLK.  First- 

class,  moderate  p>  nsion  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 


OELFAST.— GRAN D  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

i  >  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  "Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


T>ERLm.-PEN8ION  HERZBERG.  121b  Potsdamer  pri-  I  r-,TT3-n,rx-.x.„-r-r  . 

I  f  vatstr.  High-el.  fmlv.  psti.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Ceil.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs  I  1  J  lxUVl  l  IN  GHAM 
TXT  ncruc.ni.  — —  .  . — — ~ - - —  I  2  t  ACORN  MOTEL. 


OEBLIN.— PENSION  HOEL.TZL-SH&R1DAN.  28,  Pots- 

A>  darner  Str.  Pst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf.-Eng.  prtrss. 

T)  ERRIN’. —  PEMSJON  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

AJ  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf.  Mod.  tme.— FrI.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

OERLIN. — PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbaclierstrasse 

-O  w.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER . 

BERLIN. — PENSION  BERGM.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
— FRAU  CONSUL  RERGH,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN.  PENSION  EBERT, —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 
First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tins. 

BONN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

gl.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

ORTJSSELS.-PEMSaOM  ROEGSERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

A'  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Trms.  mod. 

COLOGNE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse. 

vv  1  Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 


-  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

—  --- - . . . —100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 

way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

TTRIGHTON.  - —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  — Old-established. 

AJ  Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors! 

GEO.  HECXFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin.  — hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A,  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


TARESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

AJ  Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

DRESDEN.— PENSION  METnCKE,  58,  Prager  StraU. 

Nrst.  first-el.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf..  mod.  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE 

DRESDEN.— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 
able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

DUSSELDORF.-PENSSON  BIERWf  RTH,28A,Kaiserstr 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-el.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors! 

Frankfurt  a/m.— anglo-german  pension 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP 
Proprietress. _  ’ 

XMIANKFURT  A/M.- PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

A  Strasse 22.  First-cl; fmly. hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

TTAMBURgUpEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr  03 r" 

XX Very  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility,  newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths'. 

AT AMBURG.-PENSION  H O O F  E ,  Ro therbau nNJeUckes tr 

XX28I.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms! 

T  AUSANNE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  *Near 

R  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

-  HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First  class 

family  house,  fine  pos*  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 


GRAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpoel, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


ONDON.— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


[  ONDON. — KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st-, 

JLi  Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  AVell-appointe 
and  commodious  Public  Iioomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  All  FloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Bookcraft,  London.’’ 

MALVERN.— The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. _ 

The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and’ offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge ,  with  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  anniv  tr> 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL.  y 


ITAEGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL 

i-V-JL  Most  x 


-  - - picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

 Address,  Proprietor. 


TUCEENE 


TORQUAY.— IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

X  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate 

W.  WORSTER,'  Manager. 


JVt  First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suites  with  bath-rm.&toilcf.  Vac.cleauing,  fine  pos  I  PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 


-  First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod,  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies! 

IGE. — PENSION  ANGLAISE  (Marine  Villa),  77, Prome¬ 

nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos .  close  the  sea.  Gard.  Comf. ,  mod.  trm  s 


A  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  on  entirely  modern  lines.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  HARROGATE  under  one  roof.  Installation  of  hydropathic  Baths  and 
Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail.  IONIC  MEDICATION.  Plom- 
biere’s  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs.  Sulphur  Waters.  Trained  Masseur' 
Masseuse  and  Nurse.  Physician,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Terms  from 
£3  3s.  per  week.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


T7JENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortable  fam.  house,  cen. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 


ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 

beg  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
following  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGAlSTNmvp 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING:  MONTANA  PALACE  ;  VILLARS.SU r 
OLLON,  the  seven  principal  hotels ;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS  two  WPi=  • 
ST.  BEATENBERG,  two  hotels  -,  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victorm  •  WElsrr  wv’ 
four  hotels ;  LENZERHEIDE,  Kurhaus  ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTFI 
AUBEPINE,  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary  6  Endslei«h 
gardens,  London,  N.W.  1  ’  D 

CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL 

Between  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  within  a  pleasant 
drive  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 

NOW  OPEN. 

FINEST  SITE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

Lifts  connect  all  floors.  Lighted  throughout  by  electricity 
which  is  available  all  night  during  the  Season. 

Perfect  sanitation  of  Hotel  and '  district. 

Omnibus  meets  trains  at  Mentone. 

Electric  Tramway  to  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo 
Station  close  to  Hotel. 

Moorish  Pavilion  Restaurant  at  the  point  below  the  Hotel  for 
Teas  and  Light  Refreshments. 

Address  :  MANAGER,  CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL,  MENTONE. 


TORQUAY. — GRAND  HOTEL. 

MOST  MODERN  AND  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL  IN  THE  WEST 
UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING  BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  SOUTH  ASPECT 
NEAREST  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAGE 


WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INPIES. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


R.M.S.P. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LONDON :  18,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur-street,  S.  W. 


AMAICA, 


THE 


IMPERIAL  DIRECT  Mail  Service 
BRISTOL  to  KINGSTON  (Jamaica). 

Port  Kingston . Nov.  13 

Port  Henderson  .  Nov.  27 

The  “PORT  KINGSTON”  calls 

at  BERMUDA  out  and  home. 
Magnificent  accommodation  for  Saloon 
and  Second  Class  passengers. 
Fares  moderate. 

Apply,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Liverpool ;  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 
West  End  Office  :  14,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall ;  Bald  win-street,  Bristol. 


N 


EW 
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T  K  U  T  H. 


The  particular  and 
important  feature  of 
Benger’s  Food  is  that  it  can 
be  prepared  to  suit  any  degree 
of  digestive  power.  It  contains  in 
itself  the  natural  digestive  principles 
which  act  during  the  cooling  process 

just  before  it  is  finally  heated  for 
serving.  As  the  weak  stomach 

of  babe  or  invalid  begins  to 

strengthen  by  the  assimilation 

of  the  Food,  a  gradually 

increasing  amount  of 
digestive  work  can  be 
left  to  it,  thus  giving 
the  advantage  of  a 
regulated  exercise 
of  the  digestive 
functions 


“  Retained  when 
all  other  foods  are 


rejected.5’ 


OLYMPIA  .  . 
Nov.  12  to  20, 1909. 


ARGYLLS 


Centre  of  Hall. 


ALEXAN  DRIA-by-GLASGOW. 

London  Show  Rooms  .  .  6,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Glasgow  Depot  . 


92-94,  Mitchell  Street. 


Oil. 


AVOW 


"avon1}  ^ 


ravowl 


AVOWp5  (avow*!  ’  1  AVOW 


Centre  of  Attraction. 

Range  of  Beautiful 

New  Models  for  1910, 

Main  Feature,  SILENCE. 

ARGYLLS  utd., 


AVOW 


AVON 

-T - - 

,1: 


AVON 

m 


j  j.  Stonehenge  has  defied 
the  passing  centuries. 

Mark  Avon  Tyres  defy  the 
difficulties  of  the  road. 
Honesty  of  material 
and  practical  science 
in  construction,  account 
for  the  high  Avon 
reputation  amongst 
road  users  the  world 
over. 

AVON  . . 
TYRES 


AVON 


Price  List  post  free  on  application  to 
Tyre  Dept., 

AVON  INDIA-RUBBER  Go.,  Ltd., 

MELKSHAM,  WILTS,  ; 

AVON  HOUSE,  35,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office. 


AVON 

m 


AVON 


AVON 


AVON 


j  AVON!  AVON?.  TAVON 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West-  End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  S  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newmau-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Hoad  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Mouth 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1  8  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..  £2  5  0  £501  ...  It  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  f  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  (.  IS,  19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.  E. 

Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director 

NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

Bermaline 

THE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD. 

j? cxxxi.  s  Bsciik©i?s, 

THE  POSITIONS  WE  HAVE  OPEN 

are  Positions  that  are  not  met  with  every  day  —  (hey  are  all 
Special  Positions  which  Call  for.  and  Pay  for  Special  Ability. 
Each  Position  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  man  with  Special 
Know-ledge  to  realise  his  true  value.  They  are  all  Higb-grade 
Positions  in  Technical,  Clerical,  Organising,  and  Travelling 
capacities  and  the  salaries  they  offer  range  from  £  1 50  to  S.  1 .0 U U 
a  year-  If  you  think  that  ycu  can  fill  cne  of  them— write  us  to-day. 

LI  A  T  fri  167c,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

HArG ’J U Lf O  L.IU.,  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
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TRUTH. 


£  £ 


TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,604. 

I  was  asked  by  a  lady,  the  other  night  at  dinner,  whom  I  considered  to  be  our 
Greatest  English  man  (or  woman)  of  letters,  living  at  the  present  time  The 
problem  was  so  difficult,  that  I  excused  myself  from  answering  it,  and  took  -m 
early  opportunity  of  switching  the  conversation  off  on  to  another  topic.  But  it 
struck  me,  at  the  time,  that  there  were  the  germs  of  an  intsresting  Competition 
in  the  lady  s  inquiry  ;  and  I  have  since  worked  up  the  ideas  thereby  suggested 
to  me  into  definite  shape,  ami  am  offering,  this  week,  the  usual  Prize  of  Two 
Guineas  to  that  Competitor  who  shall  prove  most  successful  in 

Naming  the  Three  Greatest  English  Men,  or  Women, 
of  Letters  Living  at  the  Present  Day, 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  misapprehension,  let  me  point  out  that 

(i)  Only  one  list  maybe  submitted  by, each  Competitor,  and  no  list  must 

contain  more  than  three  names. 

(ip  Writers  of  either  sex  are  equally  eligible. 

(iii)  By  “  English  men,  or  women,  of  letters  ”  is  meant  writers  whose  works 

are  in  the  English,  or  some  dialect  of,  the  English  language,  and 

who  have  a  legal  domicile  in  the  United  Kingdom.  ’ 

(iv)  Such  writers  may  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  branch  of 

English  literature,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose. 

I  may  add  that  the  Prize  award  will  be  made  on  a.  plebiscite  basis 
♦  Kindly  note  that  all  lists  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on 
Monday,  Is ovember  22.  J  1 

VARIOUS  PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  RE  ANNOUNCED  NEXT  WEEK. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  ef 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle’s  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  I  ruth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London  S  W 
Llio  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-ds-pluim  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand 
whilst  m  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  SAKMUND,  winner  of  one-fifteenth  of 
Bath  H  PriZS  N°‘  1,691  1S  A-  V'  °'vcn’  Esfb>  Shute  Croft,  Monkton  Combe, 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Taffy,  winner  of  one-twelfth  of 
Dorset*  *'l°'  1,691  'S  Ml’S'  J'  B'  Eowler’  West  Port  House,  Wareham, 

T*** reM  name,  with  the  address,  of  Togo,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
1,UUrfme  ^°’  1,6°8’  is  Ml3s  M*nnie  Honychurch,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

*-  1  lie  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Maidie,  also  winner  of  one  fourth  of 
a  *  *e,A3  AIlss  Cole>  Clarendon  House,  London  road,  Portsmouth, 
r.  •*  n.am®>  with  the  address,  of  Stumps,  winner  of  one-half  of  Truth 

Prize  No.  1,59j,  is  Andrew  Bartlett,  Esq.,  72,  St.  Kilda-road,  West  Ealing  W 

oAEMunij.  I  much  regret  the  misprint  in  your  alphabet  and  have  taken  a 
note  oi  same. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,G01.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS — GOOD  AND 


OTHERWISE. 


EPIGRAMS  ON  THE  PRESENT  POLITICAL 


Will  the  Budget  be  law  by  the  year  1910? 

He's  a  rash  man  who  bet®  that  it  won't. 

The  Lords  will  be  damned  if  they’ll  pass  it. ;  but 
then 

They'll  be  rather  worse  damned]  if  they  don't. 

Dobbin. 

The  situation  !  Why,  the  ads. 

Reveal  two  vacancies,  my  brothers  ! 

An  Upper  House-made  for  the  Rads., 

A  Leader-righter  for  the  others. 

Vox. 

Wilt  you,  won’t  you,  will  you,  won't  you 
Swallow  our  finance. 

Never  mincing,  never  wincing? 

Pray  you,  lead  the  dance  1 

Delagoa. 

Much  now  in  politics  men  patter. 

Tariffs,  land  reform,  ducal  slaughter: 

But,  by  my  soul!  these  things  won’t- matter, 

If  we're  not  first  upon  the  water. 

Priolo. 

Tiie  Conservatives  now  may  do  all  they  can  do; 

Of  Protection  the  issue  to  fudge  it; 

They  may  turn  out  the  Government,  that  is  quite 
true. 

But  they’d  hare  to  turn  out  a  new  Budget. 

Alma  viva. 

Long  week®  of  work  are  over,  the  Bill  is  all  but 
through, 

And  the  question  of  .all  questions  is  what  the  Lords 
will  do. 

Will  they,  though  .inly,  raging,  respect  the  Consti¬ 
tution, 

Or  madly  beat  the  war-dtum  that  proclaims  a 
revolution? 

Davus. 

When  we  "  put  up  our  dukes  ”  and  knock  out  ihe 
Budget. 

Will  you  from  your  offices  budge? 

No;  you  know  the  electors  will  tell  you  to  trudge 
it, 

And  so  your  tall  talk  is  all  fudge. 

Taffy. 

NUFF  SF.D. 

What  do  with  Davy's  Budget  should  the  duffers  - 
No  surgeons,  warned  they,  to  dissect  its  hones? 
On  dit  Of  durst)  they’d  like  to  throw  't — “  d  .  .  .  d 
muffers 

To  Davy  .Tones. 

Rimabel. 

Rome  leading  statesmen  have  been  interchang¬ 
ing,  this  autumn,  much  “  Billingsgate  ”  and  a 
little  “soft-sawder.” 

“  Sir,  you're  another!  ”  Laud,  and  lauded  be  !  ” 
Each  brands  or  butters  each  with  pliant  voice. 
Agreed  :  'Twixt  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee, 

In  politics,  there’s  precious  little  choice. 

Eboraciun. 


Ure's  “  terminological  ’’  miss 
Should  scarcely  occasion  surprise  ; 

When  ignorance  constitutes  bliss, 

The  folly  would  be  to  be  wise  1 

Madge. 

Of  all  that’s  evil  money’s  at  the  root; 

A  wond’rous  crop  has  grown  from  this  year’s 
Budget. 

Unless  contention  be  the  wanted  fruit, 

The  only  way  is  let  the  people  judge  it. 

Nymph. 

'Stands  John  Bull,  as  o-nce,  Samson  of  old, 

1  ime  s  study  of  strength  against  odds. 

With  a  Philistine  host  growing  bold, 

Fate's  answers  known  but  to  the  gods. 

Remainder. 

“Ours,”  say  the  'Commons,  “  is  Vox  Populi.” 
“Pooh!”  say  the  Lords;  “well,  here's  your 
chance  to  prove  it.” 

Each  House-  -dubs  t’other  “  Freedom’s  enemy,” 
And1  cries  to  puzzled'  country  :  “  Haste.,  remove 
it  1  ” 

Tom  Kissed. 

The  Whigs,  in  their  march  to  t lie  Socialist  goal, 
Our  henroosts  hare  ruthlessly  rooked, 

So  that  when  they  decide  to  go  to  the  poll. 

Let  us  hope  they’ll,  like  Peary,  be  Cooked  ! 

■Sapper. 

The  Commons  may  dilate  in  peerless  words, 

The  Lords  (short  commons  fearing)  may  revise  • 

.  The  King  may  shrug  !  But  One  this  Budget  tries 

Unbiassed— on  the  Throne!  the  Lord  of  lords! 

Marion  Buchanan. 

“  The  Budget  points  the  road  to  woe. 

"Pis 1  Socialism  I  '  Such  abuse 
Ls  poured’  upon  it.  This  I  know  — 

The  Budget  is  a  grand  excuse  1 

Cercueil. 

State  office  is  enchanting,  with  high  emoluments 
and-  power, 

Honours,  gold  and  glory  descending  in  a  shower  ; 

The  Government,  refusing  before  the  peerage  to 
climb  down. 

Are  justly  vindicating  their  claim  to  profit  and 
Ten-own.  Sophia. 

The  peers  must  bend.  “  We'll  brook  no  scornful 
foe,” 

’Tis  Jove's  command  to  lay  the  tyrants  low  ; 

Yret  the  great  elect  are  faint,  -only  in  language 
strong, 

Masked'  by  the  lion's  skin,  they  endure  the  brutal 
wrong.  Milliner. 

Insult  and  scorn  heaped  o.n  the  nation’s  choice, 

Provoke  no  challenge-,  arouse  no  bold,  resentful 
voice  ; 

The  heralds  of  the  stately  homes  are  defiant  o’er 
the  land, 

And!  the  boasting  elect,  dismayed,  lift  no  aveng¬ 
ing  hand.  Mary. 


SITUATION. 

All  Dukedom  is  shaking,  the  Brewers  are  quaking 
For  fear  of  the  Budget  that  Lloyd  George  is 
making. 

The  peers  aver  tis  “  all  wrong  ” — -the  Commons 
“  all  right.” 

Poor  old  England!  Now  sorry  and  sad  is  her 
plight.  '  o.  T.  Q. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION". 

A  political  tangle  we  judge  it, 

That  one  can’t  unravel  at  will 
But  we  long  for  a.  little  le.-s  Budget, 

And  more  of  a  sensible  Bill. 

Georgina. 

THE  BUDGET. 

Though  waddling  ducks  decline  to-  hatch  it, 

And  gamblers  on  it  bet ; 

Though  squabbling  geese  combine  to  scratch  it— 
It  is  not  addled  yet.  Toggle. 

THE  POE.  SIT. 

The  Chancellor  has  hopes,  and  eke.  has  fears 
His  Finance  Budget,  will  not  pass  the  Peers. 

The  Bermondsey  electors  say  ’t-w-ere  well 
The  Budget  took  the  Primrose  path  to  Hell. 

—  Toller. 

Quoth  Lloyd  hyphen  George,  as  he  walked  homo 
from  Bermondsey, 

That  I  didn’t  tax  leather.  I’m  sorry,  infernally. 
The  Bill,  the  whole  Budget,  though  Tories  may 
mock  at  me, 

Must,  be  passed  by  the  Lords,  or  we’ll  turn  on 
Democracy.  Springwood. 

“  Where  art  thou, 

My  country?  ”  Byron, 

the  nation  planning  to  repel  invasion  from  a 
foreign  foe, 

Heedless  of  real  danger  wrought  by  wily  traitors 
of  our  race. 

With  fulsome  cant  of  liberty  they  scheme  to  lav 

their  country  low; 

Blood-red  flags  of  revolution  flaunt  Britannia  in 
the  face.  j.  McGrigor  Allan. 


What  will  (1st)  the  Government,  (2nd)  the 
sition,  (3rd)  the  King,  (4th)  the  Lords  do? 


Oppo- 


1st  “Rari  Nantes  in  gurgite  vast-o,”  (hey ’ll  swam 
m  the  foam  of  the  Budget, 

2nd  •’  Festina  lente,”  and  thus  Balfour  and  Corn 
pii-ny  trudge  it ; 

3rd  “Le  roi  s’amuse,”  but  promptly,  if  needful 
he  II  act. 

4th  “  Rutlis  indigestaque  Moles.”  Yes,  the  Lord 
will  the  monster  reject.  Roumanian. 


SITUATION — WANTED. 

In  a  large  house  m  town  there  is  wanted  instanter 
A  set  of  menservants,  case-hardened  to  banter ; 
By  suaveness  of  speech  to  avoid  malediction , 

And  to  raise  all  expenses  without  a  subscription. 

Piers  Pen  lies. 


THE  BUDGET. 

Oh,  Chancellor.  Chancellor,  this  is  no  joke! 
Decreased  are  our  spirits  and  vanished  our  smoke. 
There's  taxes  on  Peers,  and  taxes  on  beers. 

And  Dukes  and  barrels  alike  are  in  tears  (tiers). 

Ludo. 

THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

God  save  the  King— from  all  such  dire  mistakes 
As  a  misguided  House  of  Commons  makes— 

From  purblind  chiefs,  from  predatory  hordes 
And  wreckers’  lures — Deliver  us,  good  Lords. 

Ephemeron. 


Where  is  the  boast  so  often  made  :  “  The  peers 
must  yield  or  go  ”? 

That  ancient  power,  the  feudal  race,  shall  bleed 
n-ailedi  to  the  cross. 

Pledged  are  the  Commons  to  sweeping  change,  but 
poor  resentment  show, 

Though  qualified  (these  be-sby  gods)  St,  Stephen's 
holy  shrine  to  boss.  '  Crank. 

The  Government’s  not  as  they  ought. 

The  Opposition  a  thing  of  nought. 

The  advice  of  His  Majesty  will  be  sought 

Before  this  mess  to  an.  issue's  brought. 

Guthlac. 


Free  Trade  (for  foreigners  I),  more  tax  on  land, 
And  capital  exiled  :  flam,  falsehood,  fudge  ; 
Such  are  their  tactics ;  yet,  from  where  they 
stand-, 

The  Budget-makers  have  no  wish  to  budge ! 

Petrel. 

As  “Lords”  and  “Budget”  sum  “The  Present 
Situation,” 

To  out  the  Georg-Aan  knot  now  mystifying  nation, 
Sworddike  some  brand-new  Lloyds— beg  pardon  ! 
lords— let’s  forge. 

So  Legislature's  made  just  urra-lloy’d  -Lloyd- 
G-eorge  1  Ooltishafl, 
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The  air  political  is  fill’d1  with  cries, 

And  helpless  beings  vainly  grope  for  light. 

In  schemes  of  madness  .each  with  other  vies, 
Whilst  wond’ring  at  the  strange  chaotic  plight. 

Malignant. 


1 1  can  ! 


Shrieks  Arthur,  "  You 


Tglls  Taffy, 

can’t !  ” 

Boars  Winny,  “  We  shall !  ”  Shouts  Lanny,  “  You 
shan’t !  ” 

The  rest  of  us  curse  at  all  fidgety  boys, 

Who’ve  no  work  of  their  own,  and  spoil  ours  with 
their  noise.  Tripper. 

If  you.  are  resolved  to  stick  to  your  Budget, 
And1  you  to  your  Tariff  Reform, 

Then  one  of  the  two  must  certainly  trudge  it. 
You  cannot  both  weather  the  storm. 

Remo. 

Are  things  what  they  seem, 

Or  is  visions  about? 

Is  the  Budget  of  Lloyd-George  a  failure, 

Or  is  the  old!  liberal  ola.yedJ  out? 

Norfqlji. 

And  is  the  Budget  now  to  pass? 

Aird  shall  the  Souse  of  lords  survive? 
Amend  they  can’t,  reject  they7  daren’t, 

For  “  needs  must,  if  the  devil  drive!  ” 

Rep. 


Of  duties  the  squelcher, 
Welshman  but  welcber, 
He  made  for  the  land, 
But  Budget  was  banned. 


E.  1.  C. 


A  nursery  puzzle,  years  ago, 

A  similar  state  of  things  did1  show. 

“  These  dogs  are  dead,”  you’ll  surely  say, 
With  four  more  lives  they’ll  run  away. 

Libra. 

Joioey  no  peer, 

Joioey  a  liberal — he. 

Joioey  a  peer, 

The  devil  a  Liberal— he. 

H.  M. 

George  and  the  Dragon  meet  in  conflict  dire ; 

Fiercely  the  Saint  his  enemy  rebukes : 

Parries  and  thrusts,  with  quite  unsadntly  ire, 
Drying — in  Eden’s  tongue — “Put  up  your 

Dukes  1  ”  Ballantrae. 

The  Lib. -Labs,  in  the  Commons  have  all  of  them 
vowed 

That  to  alter  the  Bill  the  Lords  can’t  he  allowed. 
'  Well,  if  to  amendment  you  have  such  objection.” 
Say  the  Peers,  “  then  our  sole  course  is  whole¬ 
sale  rejection.”  Poor  Old  Jeff. 


The  Budget  will  pass, 

But  the  Lords1  will  see 
It's  the  sort  of  Budget 

With  which  all  will  agree. 

E.  P. 


0. 


A  plague  on  both  Houses!  We  have  no  use  for 

asses 

Who  bray  whilst  the  people  are  lacking  employ¬ 
ment. 

We  will  vote  for  the  party  who  gives  to  the  masses 
Good  food,  honest  work,  and  the  means  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Pro  Tanto. 

The  Lords  and  Reformers,  are  all  up  in  arms, 
Suffragette  prisoners  creating  alarms; 

The  Socialist  doctrine  is  making  headway, 

But  the  Government  still  determines  to  stay. 

Itinerant. 

There  is  a  political  .section 
Who  laugh  at  an  autumn  election ; 

Their  smiles,  I’m  afraid,  will  rapidly  fade 
When  they  learn  of  the  Budget’s  rejection. 

Dick. 

Why  can’t  they  ‘‘  dry  up  ”  Budget  flood1 
Of  fudge,  flapdoodle,  fog  and  mud? 

It  damps  life’s  path  as  round  we  trudge  it: 

We  try,  ala®  !  but  cannot— budge  it ! 

Balmoral. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  “Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  &£ fGpS&GfOQQ* 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Ci.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

QEA  YH  DOTIES*— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

INCOME  FAX.-Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  | 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  | 
Forms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  1 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


THE  ©CEAf^J 

ACCIDENT  &  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

A 8SETg  EXCEED  £2,450,080 

London,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1371. 


Head  Offices:  Moorgate  Street, 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  ot  the  Stock  Exchangeare  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  Issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  Voids  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


!B  1 1R ICIB IE  O tC  IBAlNIKo  established  issi. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  I1AVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


TURKISH  REGIE 


Prices  2/9  to 
13/-  per  lOO. 

West  End  Depot:  REGIE,  S3,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


CIGARETTES 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
from  the  imperial  Ottoman  Government.  


Offices  arid  Wa-chouso  ;  152-168,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


TRUTH  - 


PUBLISHED  -WEBKL 

AND  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ON  ORDER  OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS. 


TEEMS 


OF  S  U  B  S O  R  I  P  TIOF. 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


UNITED  KINGDOM— 

Three  Months 
Six  Months 
Twelve  Months 


£0  7 
0  14 

1  8 


0 

0 

0 


CANADA- 


THREE  Months  .  . 

Six  Months  ...  . .  ....  .  . 

Twelve  Months  . 

To  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union  (excepting  Canada):— 

Three  Months  ...  . . .  •••  . 

Six  Months  . . - . 

Twelve  Months  . .  •••  . 

The  Christmas' Number  is  an  extra  publication.  Price  Is,,  exclusive  of  postage. 


£0  7  7 

0  15  2 
1  10  4 


£0  8  2 
0  16  4 
1  12  8 
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SWST-  EFFERVESCE  MCE  PURELY  WATUKA: 


NATURAL 


MINERAL  TABLE  WA= 

at  aU  etiemiste.  Wine  Merchanfe.  Stores.  Hotels 


jrmc  murcnoiiis.  O  to  re  3.  rlotels 
Sole  Agents:  IMGi^AM  Me ROYI.E. LTP.  Ionpom. Liverpool, Bm'ynH. 


Colman’s 

mustard 


NATURAL 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SPRUDEt  SALT 

sHffl 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 
INGRAM  &  Royle,  LlP,  lomdom.  LIVERPOOL  &  bristoi. 

- -  OF  ALL  CHFM/ST.S  &  DPUG  S TOFFS.  - - 


COOKS  NILE  SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED  39  YEARS. 


Frequent  sailings  between  CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  and  the  SECOND 
CATARACT,  affording  opportunities  of  visiting  with  leisure  and  comfort  the 
principal  TEMPLES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  UPPER 


EGYPT. 


FARES. 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 
By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 


NEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DAHABEAHS, 
of  various  sizes,  ON  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COMBINED  BOOKINGS 

by  Egyptian  and  Sudan  Railways  and  Cook’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 
AIL  POINTS  in  UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO 
FOR  FULL  PARLICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  and  SON, 

LUDCATK  CIRCUS.  LONDON,  and  Branch  Offices. 


After  the  theatre,  with  its  pleasant  excite¬ 
ment,  its  warmth  and  glow  :  after  the  theatre— 
the  chill ! 

Sometimes  the  chill  is  hardly  noticed  ;  so 
don’t  leave  the  chill  to  chance,  and  the  checking 
till  too  late. 

Chills  are  checked  at  once  by  taking  a  hot 

Mustard  Bath 

— a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or 
so  of  COLMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been  added. 
Try  it  yourself. 


ROWLAND’S 

KALYDOR 

FOR  THE  SKIN 

Soothes,  Heals,  and  Beautifies  the  Skin.  Removes  Freckles,  Tan,  Redness 
Roughness.  Cures  Irritation,  Soothes  and  Heals  the  irritating  effects  of 
Eczema.  Prevents  Chilblains  and  Chapping  of  the  Skin  during  winter  and 
preserves  it  from  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  and  damp  weather.  Warranted 
Harmless  and  Curative.  Bottles,  2/3  and  4,  6.  Of  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
Rowland’s,  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


TO  H.M.  THE  KING 


."ov*e 


NOW  you  WANT  an 
Oil  Stove  MOST, 

before  it  is  worth  while  having 
a  coal  fire  all  day. 

GET 

a,n 

“ARDENT.” 

It  is  the 

BEST. 

“iVSADGE”  writes:  ‘‘Upon 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  you 
should  think  I  exaggerate.” 

Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores. 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Heating  $  Lighting  Co. 
Sepulchre, 

WESTMINSTER,  LONBON,  S.W. 


TEL.  2542  GERR, 


Es  MERALDA 

CORSETIERE, 

c 

V_yORSErS  FOR  ALL  PRESENT  FASHIONS  GIVING 
GRACEFUL  OUTLINE  WITHOUT  COMPRESSION. 

/\lL  CORSETS  MADE  ON  THE  PREMISES  UNDER 
PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Self-measurement  forms  for  country  customers 

ON  APPLICATION.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

FSMRRAI  HA  9’  NoRth  Audley  5t., 
COlVltAKALUA  Grosvenor  Sq.,  W. 


!  vy  Royal  Wirran£> 

ROBINSON 

©CLEAVERS 


Would  renowned  for 
q iiality  and  price 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

YY/rE  weave  Linen  Cambric  in  our  Ban- 
vv  bridge  factory,  employ  sewers  and 
liemstitchers  in  making  up  Handkerchiefs 
laundresses  to  impart  that  lovely  white’ 
finish,  and  offer  them  to  the  public  direct. 
Can  we  give  a  stronger  reason  why  it 
should  be  worth  your  while  to  examine 
and  compare  our  prices  ? 

Ladies’  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 

full  size,  hemstitched,  219,  4/3,  and 
3/6  doz. 

Ladies’  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 
full  size,  embroidered,  5/11  doz. 
Hand-embroidered,  8/11  doz. 

Ladies’  Linen  Initial  Handkerchiefs, 
full  size,  hemstitched,  5/11  and  7/11 
doz.  (Any  letter.) 

Gsntlemen’s  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 
Hemstitched,  4/lli,  5/lli,  and  8/11 
doz. 

Samples  and  Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

40,  W,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.s.p. 

£9  to  £123. 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£88 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLAT! 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W, 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE . 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES 


and 

Company. 


Overcoats  for  Winter. 

Newest  Styles.  Fashionable  Materials. 

In  all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  wear. 

Cut  by  their  own  Cutters,  and  made  in  the 
best  style  at  moderate  prices  for  cash  payments. 


0  9  0  9 

•  •  0  9 


Travelling  and 
Motoring  Overcoats. 

A  Special  Design  in  Fleecy  Wool  (very 
light  in  weight  but  warm). 

Also  in  Irish  Friezes,  lined  wool  or  with 
detachable  leather  linings,  impervious  to 
wind  and  weather.  ^  ^  ^ 

Rain  Proof  Overcoats. 

A  Large  Assortment  Suitable  for  Sporting 
and  General  Use  from  45s.  v  ^  v 

Fur-lined  Overcoats. 

From  10  guineas. 


and 

Company, 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES 

12,  10,  8,  &  6,  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


Telephone—  988  Mayfair.  Telegrams—  “  Webl)  Miles,  London.'' 


To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 


One  of  these  Blends  w  ill  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

“TWO  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“AL.DEHWODB”  Mixture  5 id.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  Z  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  any  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers- 

THOMSON  <S  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH 


Cure  Indiaestion 


SPEEDILY  CURE  ACIDITY,  FLATULENCE,  HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE  BREATH,  INDIGESTION,  DIARRHCEA  &c. 
Prevent  many  ail  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Memcai 
Trolession.  Hold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Biscuit-,  Is.,  ’2f.,  and  4s.  per  tin , 
Powder, 's.  and  4s.  per  bottle;  Lozenges,  is.  Hd.  tin.  . 
Cliarcoal  ^liocoliites.  Highly  nutritious  and  digestible.  Sold  in  tino, 
1».  each.— J.  L.  BRAGG.  Ltd..  14.  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 


V1CHY-CELESTINS 


have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  Why  should  you  not  try  them?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform¬ 
ed  with  case  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost,  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


jfflay  jrfeatj 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  BeechanTs  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

fresh  <£ease  °f 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  I/I  A  (55  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


I  TYPEWRITERS 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 


m  o  VT  tfMVC  ITh  74,  CHANCERY  LANE,  and  92  QUEEN  ST. 
1  A¥Lv/M  vJ  L/ILI.j  (Cheapsids  end),  LONDON. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.- NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  iive  years. 

SETS  FROiV?  ONE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchtre  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODEVIAW’S  (Ltd.),  2.  LUDGATE  H8LL,  E.C 

Telephone  :  1,573  Hoi  born.  


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM ,  &c.,  drink 
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The  Editor  of  “  Truth”  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
heat  of  hie  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made,  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  ( 1 )  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope- 

Beplies  cannot,  however ,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  ■  within  the 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Buck  inquiries,  which  ~alJo 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed,  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published,  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant's ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  "Truth”  entitled 
"Mammon.” 


ENTRE  nous. 

— - - 

IN  speaking  last  week  of  the  demands  upon  the  Truth* 
Toy  Fund,  I  said  that  more  than  20,000  of  the 
children  for  whom  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  this 
Christmas  are  in  Poor  Law  institutions.  From  parti¬ 
culars  that  have  since  reached  me,  I  estimate  that  the 
number  will  not  he  less  than  23,000.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  children  who  will  be  spending  Christmas  in 
the  hospitals — usually  about  10,000.  I  would  ask  every  * 


reader  of  Truth  to  note  these  figures,  and  to  remember 
that  this  little  army  of  Poor  Law  children,  23,000 
strong,  is  not  only  recruited  from  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  but  is  cut  off  from  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of 
home  life  which  make  Christmas  delightful  to  children. 
The  conclusion  will,  I  think,  be  that  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Truth  Toy  Fund,  shown  in  another 
column,  is  deplorable.  I  trust  that  all  who  agree  with 
this  will  do  their  best  at  once  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things. 

The  King’s  first  shooting  party  at  Sandringham  con¬ 
sisted  of  Count  Albert  Mensdorff-Pouilly,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Georgiana  Lady  Dudley;  Lord  and  Lady  Londes- 
borough  and  Lady  Irene  Denison,  Lord  and  Lady 
Savile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Keppel,  Major  Hugh 
Fraser  of  Lovat,  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  and  Miss 
Jane  Thornewill.  There  was  partridge-driving  on 
Tuesday  over  the  Arimer  and  Shernhome  preserves, 
but  only  moderate  sport  was  obtained,  and  shooting 
was  stopped  shortly  after  luncheon  by  the  sad  death 
of  Mr.  Montague  Guest.  There  was  no  shooting  on 
Wednesday,  but  on  Thursday  there  was  a  battue  in  the 
woods  and  plantations  in  and  round  Sandringham  Park. 
An  excellent  bag  was  obtained.  Friday  was  devoted 
to  another  battue  in  the  home  preserves,  and  a  good 
hag  of  pheasants,  wild  duck,  and  rabbits  was  obtained. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  went  partridge-shooting  at 
Flitcliam  on  Saturday.  There  are  very  few  partridges 
at  Sandringham  this  year.  It  is  about  the  worst  season 
since  the  King  settled  in  Norfolk. 


The  King  and  Queen  drove  on  Saturday  from 
Sandringham  to  Holkham  Hall,  where  they  lunched 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Leicester.  A  variety  of  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  at  Holkham  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  several  modern  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  house.  It  is  probable  that  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  have  a  day’s  phea¬ 
sant  dr  wildfowl  shooting  at  Holkham  with  Lord 
Leicester  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 


The  Queen  is  to  return  to  Sandringham  from  Windsor 
Castle  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  accompanied  by 
Princess  Victoria.  The  King  will  drive  hack  to  Sand¬ 
ringham  on  Friday  afternoon  (the  26th),-  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  visit  t-o  Lord  and  Lady  Farquliar  at 
The  Hall,  Castle  -Rising.  -  Their  Majesties  are  to 
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entertain  week-end  parties  at  Sandringham  Hall  from 
the  27th  until  the  29th,  and  from  December  4  till  the 
6th.  The  King’s  second  shooting  party  is  to  assemble 
on.  Monday,  the  29th,  when  there  will  be  four  days  of 
pheasant  and  wild  foAvl  shooting.  His  Majesty  is  to 
leave  Sandringham  on  Monday,  December  6,  and  he 
will  not  return  to  the  Hall  until  the  22nd  or  23rd.. 
The  Queen  is  coming  to  town  about  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  and  on  the  same  day  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Norway  will  leave  Appleton  House  for  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  they  are  to  spend  a  few  days  before  their 
return  to  Christiania. 


The  ruins  of  Castle  Bising  are  the  finest  example  in 
East  Anglia  of  a  Norman  stronghold,  and  they  are 
altogether  very  picturesque.  The  Hall,  where  the  King 
is  to  stay  next  week,  is  a  handsome  modern  house, 
well  situated  below  the  ruins,  and  near  it  are  some 
splendid  old  sycamores  and  ash  trees.  The  church  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Norfolk.  Castle  Bising  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  very  attractive  village.  Until  1832  it  was 
a  borough  returning  two  members  to  Parliament.  There 
were  never  more  than  four  names  on  the  poll  lists,  the 
rector  being  the  only  strictly  legal  voter.  Lord  Orford 
was  the  patron.  The  drive  from  Castle  Bising  to  Sand¬ 
ringham  is  very  pleasant,  the  road  passing  over  heaths 
and  through  woods.  The  marshes  which  extend  from 
near  the  village  to  the  sea  are  a  great  resort  of  wild 
fowl.  The  manor  was  Crown  property  until  Henry  VIII. 
exchanged  it  with  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  an 
estate  in  Suffolk,  and  it  has  ever  since  belonged  to 
the  Howards. 


The  Prince  and  Princes's  of  Wales  are  to  leave 
Windsor  on  Monday  next  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Powis  at  Powis  Castle,  Montgomeryshire,  where  they 
will  stay  until  Friday,  the  26th,  when  they  are  to 
return  to  Sandringham.  The  Prince  and  Princess  will 
travel  on  Monday  ‘from  Windsor  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
thence  to  Welshpool,  where  they  are  to  be  received  at 
the  station  by  the  Mayor.  The  house  party  at  Powis 
Castle  will  include  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Lord  and  Lady  Camden,  Lord  and 
Lady  Dalhousie,  Lady  Yarborough,  Lady  Louise 
Loder,  Mr.  Sidney  Greville,  and  Colonel  Edward 
Herbert;  besides  Lady  Bradford  and  Captain  Godfrey 
Faussett,  who  will  be  in  waiting.  There  will  be  a 
battue  in  the  home  preserves  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Castle  deer  park  on  Tuesday,  and  at  the  Bhalt  on 
Wednesday.  The  Prince  and  the  other  guns  will  drive 
on  Thursday  morning  to  Montgomery  for  a  battue  in 
the  famous  Lymore  preserves.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
will  make  several  motor  excursions  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  during  the  week. 


It  has  been  arranged  for  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  pay 
a  private  visit  to  Ludlow  next  Wednesday  in  order  to 
view  the  castle  and  church.  H.B.H.  will  after¬ 
wards  go  on  to  Oakley  Park,  Lord  Plymouth’s  beau¬ 
tiful  place  on  the  Teme.  Oakley  is  famous  for  its 
splendid  old  oaks,  and  the  Spanish  chestnuts,  pines, 


and  silver  spruce  firs  are  also  very  fine.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  will  pay  a  visit  on  the  same 
day  to  Walcot  Park,  Lord  Powis’  place  near  Bishop’s 
Castle,  which  is  let  to  Captain  Quintin  Dick. 


It  is  probable  that  on  another  day  of  her  stay  at 
Powis  Castle  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  some  members 
of  the  house  party  will  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Herbert 
Vane- Tempest  at  Plas  Machynlleth,  the  beautiful 
domain  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Londonderry,  who  was  the  only 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  John  Edwards.  The 
Princess  is  also  expected  to  visit  Shrewsbury. 


The  arrangements  for  the  King  of  Portugal’s  move¬ 
ments  after  the  conclusion  of  his  state  visit  to  the 
Court  have  been  altered,  and  it  is  now  understood  that 
his  Majesty  will  not  be  the  guest  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  d’Orleans  at  Wood  Norton.  King  Manuel 
is  to  leave  Windsor  Castle  on  Monday  morning,  and 
after  his  departure  from  the  Great  Western  station 
he  will  maintain  a  strict  incognito  until  he  quits  Eng¬ 
land.  His  Majesty  is  to  arrive  at  Buckingham  Palace 
in  time  for  luncheon,  and  he  will  stay  in  town  privately 
until  Friday,  vThen  he  is  to  proceed  to  Paris,  travelling 
from  Victoria  Station  via  Folkestone  and  Boulogne. 
King  Manuel  will  stay  at  the  Palace  as  the  King’s 
guest,  and  quiet  sight-seeing  is  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  London.  He  will  dine  one  evening  with  the  Marquis 
de  Several  at  the  Portuguese  Legation. 


Several  of  the  papers  announce  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  will  attend  service  in  St.  George’s  Chapel 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  “  when  he  will  occupy  the  stall 
adjacent  to  the  Queen,  while  the  Dean,  who  will  wear 
only  the  usual  vestments,  will  occupy  a  seat  at  the 
east  end  of  the  choir.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  ridiculous  nonsense  about 
the  Dean’s  attire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  and  the  ingenious  fabricators  of 
this  tale  are  presumably  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  is  a  Boman  Catholic. 


A  weekly  journal  states  that  the  lafe  King  Consort 
of  Portugal,  great-grandfather  of  King  Manuel,  Avas 
the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  av a s  ieall\  a  fivst 
cousin  of  the  late  Queen  and  of  Prince  Albert,  The 
King-Consort  Ferdinand  was  the  eldest  son  oi  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  brother  of  the  late 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who 
settled  in  Hungary  in  1815,  when  he  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Prince  of  Kobary. 
On  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal  Prince 
Ferdinand  formally  renounced  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  the  right  of  succession  both  to  the  great 
Kohary  estates  and  to  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
In  1863  there  was  question'  of  electing  him  (he  was 
then  King-Dowager  of  Portugal)  to  the  Greek  Throne, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  the  scheme. 

Sackville  Mechano-Therapeutic  Institute.— Radiant  Heat 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths.  Massage.  Hospital-trained 
Nureest Hours  10 to  7.30.— 28  Sackville-st.,  Piccadilly.  Tel.7402Gd. 
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The  Duchess  of  Aosta  has  arrived  at  Madeira  from 
Lisbon,  where  she  had  been  staying,  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  the  Queen-Mother  of  Portugal.  The  Duchess  of 
Aosta  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Africa  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  and  she  will  probably  stay  for  some  time 
on  the  Congo. 

When  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and  a  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  paid  a  four  days’  visit  to  Kingstown 
last  week,  entertaining  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  was 
curtailed  owing  to  Lady  Aberdeen  being  kept  in  her 
room  by  a  chill.  Prince  Louis  stayed  for  a  few  days 
with  Lord  Aberdeen.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  Lord 
Aberdeen,  with  Prince  Louis,  the  Viceregal  party,  and. 
Sir  Neville  and  Lady  Lyttelton  attended  the 
Paderewski  recital  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  During  the 
week  Lord  Aberdeen  paid  a  visit  to  Cork,  to  open  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  that  town,  going  and  return¬ 
ing  the  same  clay. 


Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  the  new  judicial  baronet,  is  at 
the  age  when  rest  from  life’s  labours  is  well  sought. 
He  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  fifty-six  years  ago, 
and  has  been  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  having  previously  been  in  succession 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General.  His  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Bench  has  been  rumoured  for  some  time. 
Sir  William  Johnson  is  amiable  and  socially  popular 
and.  given  to  hospitality  of  the  more  serious  and  old- 
fashioned  type  in  Dublin. 


Count  Metternich  has  returned  to  the  German 
Embassy  from  Lochbuie  Castle,  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Mull,  which  place  he  rented  for  the  autumn. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  and  the  Ladies 
Manners  have  left  Stanton  Woodhouse  for  Belvoir 
Castle,  where  they  intend  to  reside  during  the  winter. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  and  Lady  Helen 
Gorclon-Lennox  have  left  Gordon  Castle  for  the  season, 
and  they  are  now  staying  in  Fife  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Balfour  at  Balbirnie  House,  near  Mark- 
inch.  There  is  some  of  the  best  low  ground  shooting 
in  Scotland  On  the  Balbirnie  estate.  The  Duke  and 
Lady  Helen  are  to  arrive  in  town  this  week,  and  early 
.next  month  they  will  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Evelyn  Cottrell  at  Garnons,  Herefordshire,  before  going 
to  Goodwood  for  the  winter.  The  heaviest  salmon 
landed  from  the  Gordon  Castle  water  on  the  Spey  during 
the  autumn  was  killed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon.  This  fish  weighed  31  lb. 


Mr.  Montague  Guest  had  been  for  more  than  forty 
years  a  familiar  figure  in  the  West  End  of  London,  at 
Brighton,  and  at  Cowes.  He  was  very  popular  in 
society,  gave  excellent  dinners,  and  was  capital  com- 
f  any,  for  he  talked  well  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  he  was  noted  as  an  admirable  raconteur.  Mr. 
Guest  had  an  excellent  and  carefully  cultivated  taste  in 
art,  and  he  was  all  his  life  a  zealous  but  discriminating 


collector  of  pictures,  engravings,  and  antiques.  He 
was  a  fine  shot  and  an  expert  angler,  hut  yachting 
tvas  his  favourite  sport.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  R.Y.S.,  and  held  the  office  of  librarian 
to  the  club.  He  was  also  a  prominent  Freemason,  and 
did  much  valuable  work  for  charities.  Mr.  Guest  wras 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Josiah  and  Lady  Charlotte  Guest, 
and  younger  brother  of  Lord  W'imborne.  He  sat  in 
Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  for  Youghal  from  1869  until 
1874,  and  for  Wareham  from  1880  until  1885,  but  he 
ne\  ei  entered  keenly  into  political  life.  He  had  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  Albany. 


The  late  Dr.  Dallinger  was  not  only  highly  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  biologist  and  microscopist,  hut  he  was 
a  iso  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Nonconformist  preachers 
of  the  day.  He  successfully  carried  out  a  number  of 
valuable  experiments,  and  he  was  most  zealous  and 
patient  in  research.  He  shattered  some  old  theories, 
and  established  new  and  highly  important  points.  He 
was  a  man  of  wfide  mind  and  strong  common  sense.  In 
early  lif©  he  naffrowly  escaped  a  charge  of  heresy  in 
consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  which  was  then  regarded  as  quite  abominable 
by  most  orthodox  people.  His  scientific  lectures  were 
always  admirable,  and  they  attracted  immense  audi¬ 
ences,  especially  in  the  North  of  England.  He  had 
been  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  and  Gilchrist  Lec¬ 
turer  at  Oxford.  He  was  governor  of  Wesley  College, 
Sheffield,  from  1880  until  1888,  and  his  sermons  in  the 
chapel  drew  densely  crowded  congregations,  many 
Churchmen  regularly  “sitting  under”  him. 


The  death  of  Colonel  Dutton,  of  Twigworth  Lodge, 
is  much  regretted  in  Gloucestershire.  He  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  society  and  public  life  of  the 
county  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  he  was  actively 
concerned  in  many  philanthropic  undertakings.  Colonel 
Dutton,  who  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Sherborne, 
served  in  the  Army  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was 
employed  in  India  for  nearly  twenty  j^ears,  holding 
several  important  staff  appointments,  and  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  during  the  Afghan  War.  On  return- 
mg  to  Europe  he  was  appointed  D.A.A.G.  at  Guernsey. 
The  Duttons  have  been  settled  in  Gloucestershire  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  Thomas  Dutton  pur¬ 
chased  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  which  had  belonged 
to  Winchc.ombe  Abbey.  Mr.  James  Dutton,  M.P.  for 
Gloucestershire,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1784  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 


The  late  Sir  Robert  Dundas  was  regarded  as  the 
model  country  gentleman  of  Scotland.  Fie  owned  the 
large  family  estates  for  seventy-one  years,  and  lie  prac¬ 
tically  passed  his  w'hole  life  at  home.  He  w7as  a  most 
generous  landlord,  and  splendidly  munificent  in  his 
benefactions  of  all  kinds  to  the  district  in  which  he 
lived.  Sir  Robert  was  long  regarded  as  the  Governor 
of  Midlothian,  for  he  really  managed  the  county  busi- 

Benedictine  Liqueur.— After  dinner  this  popular  liqueur  is 
most  digestive.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  liqueur  in 
this  country. 
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ness,  and  he  did  the  work  most  admirably.  He 
rendered  valuable  public  services  in  other  ways  in 
several  departments  of  Scotch  government.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  most  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes 
in  Midlothian,  where  he  had  so  long  been  a  familiar  and 
highly  honoured  figure. 


Sir  Robert  Dun  das  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  olde'st 
and  most  powerful  of  the  great  historic  families  in 
Scotland.  They  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country  for  eight  centuries,  and  the 
family  has  produced  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
statesmen  and  eminent  judges.  Sir  Robert  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  Henry  Dundas,  first  Viscount 
Melville,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
ruled  Scotland  with  an  iron  rod  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Christopher,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  well-known  and  very  influential 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Christopher 
was  a  Dundas  who  changed  his  name  three  times,  and 
on  each  occasion  he  came  into  a  large  estate. 


The  Arniston  estate  in  Midlothian  extends  over  10,000 
acres,  and  it  is  heavily’ wooded,  and  includes  valuable 
mining  property.  It  was  purchased  in  1571  by  the  six¬ 
teenth  laird  of  Dundas.  The  representation  of  Mid¬ 
lothian  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  Dundas  family  for  over 
a  century,  and  they  practically  returned  the  member  for 
Edinburgh  for  about  seventy  years  before  the  Reform 
Bill.  Scott  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Arniston,  and  he 
wrote  in  1827 :  “  I  am  always  happy  in  finding  myself 
in  the  old  oak  room  at  Arniston,  where  I  have  drunk 
many  a  merry  bottle,  and  in  the  field,  where  I  have 
seen  many  a  hare  killed.” 


The  death  of  Professor  Movfill  will  make  a  great 
blank  in  the  social  life  of  Oxford,  for  his  house  in  Park 
Town  was  the  scene  of  much  pleasant  hospitality,  and  a 
considerable  circle  regularly  assembled  there.  In  fact, 
he  established  quite  a  salon,  where  there  was  superla¬ 
tively  good  conversation,  the  Professor’s  own  table- 
talk  being  as  brilliant  as  it  was  varied.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  scholars  of  the  day,  a  most  distinguished  expert 
in  Slavonic  languages,  and  a  thorough  master  of 
Russian  literature.  He  was  remarkable  for  bis  wide 
knowledge  of  every  department  of  literature,  and  his 
really. wonderful  faculty  for  quotation,  lie  had  been  a 
familiar  figure  at  Oxford  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


Captain  Eisher-Rowe,  of  Thorncombe,  near  Guild¬ 
ford,  who  died  last  week,  served  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  lie  went  through  the 
Crimean  War,  and  distinguished  himself  considerably 
during  the  campaign.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Ravensworth,  and  belonged  to  a  very  old  Cum¬ 
berland  family — the  Fishers,  of  Croglin  Grange.  This 
place  was  the  scene  of  Augustus  Hare’s  famous  and 
verv  weird  story  of  the  vampire  which  attacked  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  house,  and  was  afterwards  found  in  a  vault 
under  the  church.  Tennyson  was  greatly  interested 
in  this  story,  and  so  was  Irving.  Hare  always  told  it 
with  immense  effect. 


One  result  of  the  political  melee  which  will  follow  the 
rejection  of  the  Finance  Bill  by  the  Peers  may  possibly 
be  that  the  British  Constitution  will  at  last  he  reduced 
to  writing.  There  are  many  advantages  and  some  dis¬ 
advantages  in  this.  In  the  first  place,  as  Americans 
have  long  ago  discovered,  legislation  and  administration 
are  rendered  less  elastic  when  questions  as  to  constitu¬ 
tionality  can  be  referred  to  a  law  court.  The  business 
of  altering  a  statutory  constitution,  which  the  growth  of 
a  nation  and  the  change  of  political  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  calls  for  periodically,  is  also  so  difficult  as  to 
be  almost  impossible  without  serious  disorder,  if  not 
revolution.  As  against  these  obvious  drawbacks,  the 
nation,  so  to  speak,  knows  where  it  is,  and  such  flagrant 
usurpations  of  power  as  the  House  of  Lords  has  lately 
displayed  will  be  for  ever  rendered  impossible. 


The  inevitable  result  of  the  threatened  action  of  the 
Lords  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  deposition  of  the 
Upper  Chamber  from  its  present  position,  and  a 
sweeping  reform  of  its  constitution.  When  this  has 
been  effected  the  House  erf  Commons  may  well  be  taken 
in  hand.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  wants  altering, 
both  in  the  constitution  and  the  antiquated  procedure  of 
the  Lower  House.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  election 
for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  say  five,  during  which  period 
Ministries  might  rise  and  fall  without  the  necessity  for 
a  dissolution,  would  restore  considerable  independence 
to  individual  members.  As  things  are,  the  private 
member  is  constantly  being  faced  with  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  he  is  justified  in  risking  the 
existence,  not  only  of  a  Government,  but  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  voting  in  the  way  his  personal  opinion  inclines. 


The  fact  is,  the  Cabinet  has  too  much  power,  not 
only  of  initiative,  but  of  the  actual  shaping  of  measures, 
and  it  is  not  the  “wisdom  of  Parliament”  which 
governs  legislation  and  administration,  but  the  wisdom, 
or  the  reverse,  of  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  not  always  recognised  by  their  fellow 
members  as  the  types  and  incarnations  of  supreme 
intelligence.  A  fixed  term  for  the  existence  of  a 
Parliament  would  enable  a  House  to  get  rid  of  a 
particular  Ministry  or  particular  Ministers  without 
endangering  the  continuity  of  a  particular  kind 
of  political  or  social  tendency — until,  of  course,  the 
fixed  period  for  a  fresh  election.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  be  spared  all  the  present  uncertainty  about 
the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  a  general  election, 
which  is  bad  for  the  nerves  of  a  nation,  and  also 
unspeakably  bad  for  trade. 


In  his  speech  at  Bristol  Mr.  Churchill  declared  that 
if  there  was  one  thing  that  the  Government  would  not 
do  it  was  to  cling  to  office.  At  Rio  same  time,  he  inti¬ 
mated  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  kind  enough 
to  pass  the  Budget  they  .would  only  have  to  wait  about 
two  years  before  they  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  * 

“Intelligent  Anticipation  prevents  subsequent  regrets.” 
Prepare  for  the  Winter  by  giving  your  orders  for  Gas  Fires  von\ 
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country  on  it.  So  it  appears  that  the  Government  pro¬ 
gramme  is  to  stay  in  office  six  years  if  the  Lords  do 
not  reject  the  Budget,  and  this,  though  Ministers  repre¬ 
sent  a  party  deeply  pledged  to  quinquennial  parliaments, 
while  many  members  have  expressed  a  preference  for 
triennial  elections.  If  this  is  not  clinging  to  office  one 
would  like  to  know  what  is. 


Like  everybody  else,  I  sympathise  with  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  in  having  his  face  cut  by  a  frenzied  female’s 
dog-whip.  But  he  will  be  able  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  reflection,  sanguis  Martyr orum  semen  Ecclesice.  The 
more  shameless  and  licentious  these  outrages  become, 
the  better  for  those  who  are  against  “Votes  for 
Women.” 


It  is  maintained  that  it  is  unfair  to  saddle  the  whole 
suffragist  party'  with  the  excesses  of  a  handful  of 
fanatics.  But  we  must  remember  that  they  are  merely 
the  manifestations  of  a  policy  adopted  and  supported  by 
a  very  large  organisation  for  a  purpose  deliberately 
calculated.  To  my  mind,  they  are  simply  advertise¬ 
ments,  in  bold  type  which  all  can  read,  of  the  essential 
unfitness  of  women  for  participation  in  public  affairs. 
The  woman  who  has  the  audacity  to  attack  a  Cabinet 
Minister  in  public  with  a  whip  may  be  in  some  respects 
a  freak;  but  she  is  an  example  of  the  liability  to  uncon¬ 
trollable  emotion  and  the  inability  to  understand  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  which  characterise  a  very 
large-  proportion  of  her  sex. 


silence,  and  eventually  the  London  firm  discovered  that 
no  action  at  all  had  ever  been  commenced,  and  found 
good  reason  to  believe  that  their  lawyer  had  also  been 
retained  by  the  other  side.  “Corruption”  seems  rather 
a  mild  term  for  this  sort  of  thing. 


The  description  of  Iquitos.  and  its  inhabitants  from 
the  pen  oi  a  lad}  who  had  resided  there  for  some  years, 
gh  en  in  J  ruth  last  week,  has  brought  me  a  letter  from 
another  lady  who  is  also-  well  acquainted  with  the 
I  eruvian  port  on  the  Amazon,  having  three  times 
visited  the  place  and  stayed  there  for  lengthy  periods, 
the  last  visit  being  in  1908.  This  lady  thinks  that  the 
description  may  lead  my  readers-  to  form  an  erroneous 
impression  of  the  place,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  only 
gave  of  my  first  correspondent’s  letter  those  portions 
descriptive  of  the  Indian  population.  Judging  from 
my  present  correspondent’s  account  of  the  place,  Iquitos 
is  rapidly  robing  itself  in  the  habiliments  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Its  population  is  now  bordering  upon  15,000. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  o-ut,  paved,  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  stores  and  many  of  the  solidly-built 
private  houses  are  also  lighted  in  the  same  manner. 
Schools  have  sprung  up,  and  education  is  free.  The 
usual  social  amenities  are  observed,  and  the  latest 
Paris  fashions  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops.  The  better 
class  is  refined  and  usually  travelled,  and  foreign 
visitors  are  received  with  all  courtesy  and  hospitality. 


I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  I  did  a  grievous  injustice 
to  the  Morning  Advertiser  last  week  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  garbling  of  a  speech  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  report  in  which  the  Chancellor’s  words 
and  meaning  were  so  completely  turned  upside  down 
was  furnished  by  a  leading  news  agency.  The  Morning 
Advertiser  was  therefore  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
mistake.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  news  agency  to  add 
that  the  mistake  seems  to  have  been  a  pure  accident, 
the.  reporter  explaining  that  lie  had  great  difficulty  in 
hearing  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  observations. 


Apropos  of  the  political  conditions  of  Greece,  the 
head  of  a  London  firm  writes  that  the-  source  of  all 
evils  in  the  Greek  army  and  navy  is  rank  corruption, 
and  that  it  extends  to  the  civil  service,  the-  law,  and 
all  public  business.  This  gentleman’s  firm,  having 
business  relations  with  Greece,  employed  an  eminent 
Greek  counsel  to  bring  an  action  for  them  against  a 
local  firm.  They  paid  the  fees  and  costs  in  advance. 
No  result  followed  for  eighteen  months,  when  they  wero 
informed  by  the  lawyer  that  two  actions  had  been  com¬ 
menced  on  their  behalf.  Then  there  was  another 
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I  cheerfully  give  these  particulars  in  justice  to 
Iquitos  and  its  inhabitants,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
also,  that  in  recent  years  my  correspondent  has  observed 
great  improvements  in  the  residential  quarters  of  the 
native  inhabitants.  To-day  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  adult  Cholos,  she  tells  me,  have  learned  to-  read 
and  write,  and  the  women  of  the  better  class  -closely 
follow  European  fashion  in  dress.  She  has  found 
ihem  bright  and  intelligent,  and  'by  no  means  the  down¬ 
trodden  class  which  .might  have  been  expected.  All  of 
this  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  progressive  community, 
and  as  such  I  trust  of  happy  augury  for  the  future  of 
the  unfortunate  native  inhabitants  of  the-  province  of 
which  Iquitos  is  the  capital. 


Jn  regard  to  what  was  said  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago 
about  the  attitude  of  St'.  John’s  Collego,  Oxford,  to  the 
Central  Labour  Collego  in  B  rad  more -road ,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Redpath,  Marshall,  and 
Koldsworth,  of  Bush-lane,  E.C.,  disclaiming,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Ball,  of  St.  John’s,  that  ho  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  ejection  of  the  Labour  College  from  its 
local,  habitation.  I  can  hardly  -admit  that  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  was  conveyed  by  the-  paragraph;  but  as  Mr. 
Bali  considers  my  remarks  unfair  to  him,  I  hasten  to 
withdraw  them  and  to  give  publicity  to  this  disclaimer. 
In  point  of  fact,  in  the  letter  from  Oxford  which  I 
published  last  week  it  was  expressly  asserted  that  Mr, 
Ball  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ejection  of 

Nile,  Cimiez.— Winter  Palace,-— Most  up-to-date.  Beau¬ 
tiful  gardens.  High-class  chamber  music.  Tennis  courts  free 
Motor-car  service  to  town,— Jos.  Agid, 
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the  Labour  College  from  the  St.  John’s  College  property. 
1  publish  some  further  correspondence  on  this  subject 
in  another  column. 


The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford,  have  presented1  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Salisbury  Theological  College,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Barford  St.  Martin,  Wilts,  which  is  of  the 
net  value  of  about  £450  a  year,  with  house.  Theie 
is  an  interesting  old  church  at  Barford  St.  Martin,  and 
Hurdcott,  a  picturesque  Jacobean  house  with  a  fine 
terrace,  is  in  the  parish. 


Mr.  Balfour  is  to  deliver  the  Romanes  Lectuie  at 
Oxford  next  Wednesday  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre. 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
will  preside.  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  arrive  in  town  to¬ 
morrow  from  Lyme  Park,  Lord  Newton  s  seat  in 
Cheshire,  whither  he  proceeded  yesterday  from  Whit- 
tingehame  House,  and  in  the  evening  he  goes  to 
Windsor  Castle  for  the  King’s  .second  State  Banquet  m 
St.  George’s  Hall. 


A  residentiary  stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Percival  at  the  end 
of  next  month  by  the  resignation  of  Canon  Palmer,  who 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  Chapter.  The  stipend  is 
£500  a  year,  with  an  excellent  house.  Canon  Palniei 
has  held  the  rectory  of  Eardisley  since  1866,  and  he 
was  collated  to  his  stall  by  Bishop  Atlay  in  1892.  He 
holds  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Gathedial. 


The  Rev.  Compton  Reade,  who  died  last  week,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  old  Oxfordshire  family  of  Reade  of 
Ipsden,  and  he  was  a  nephew  of  Charles  Reade,  oi 
whom  he  became  the  biographer,  but  his  memoir  is  a 
very  poor  production.  He  was  a  most  prolific  wiitei, 
and  published  numerous  volumes  of  novels,  poems,  and 
family  records.  Mr.  Reade  held  the  office  of  chaplain 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  for  six  years  he  was  the  chaplain  of  Christ  Church. 
He  was  rector  of  Elton,  Durham,  from  1883  until  1885, 
when  he  became  Vicar  of  Timsbury,  Hants,  and  in 
1887  Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Kenchester,  Herefordshire,  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 


in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  for  this  turn,  the  net  stipend 
being  about  £300  a  year,  with  house.  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  presented  to  this  benefice  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 


A  remarkable  appeal  which  had  been  addressed 
to  a  lady  came  under  my  notice  the  other  day,  asking 
for  workers,  supporters,  and  helpers  “  in  the  warfare 
against  the  evil  and  the  traffic,”  emanating  from  the 
“  Sacred  Order  of  the  White  Lily,”  of  60,  Murillo-road, 
London,  S.E.  The  appeal  was  signed  “  C.  Denys,  ’ 
and  stated  that  funds  are  urgently  needed  for  organisa¬ 
tion  expenses,  active  workers’  expenses  and  for  helping 
the  rescued.  The  “  Sacred  Order  of  the  White  Lily  ” 
was  unknown  to  me,  but  601,  Murillo-road  was  not.  I 
knew  of  it  as  the  address  from  which  a  Rev.  William 
Rowley  a  few  months  ago  issued  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  Nurse  Murray,  a  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  nurse, 
who  had  injured  herself  for  life  in  the  exercise  of  hei 
duties.  From  inquiries  I  made  at  the  time  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  case  of  Nurse  Murray  was  a 
deserving  one,  and  as  Mr.  Rowley  was  then  a  chaplain 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  to  take  any  exception  of  it. 


Since  that  date,  however,  Mr.  Rowley  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  appointment  under  the  M.A.B.  He 
has  also,  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  curacy  at  Stock  which  he  had  entered 
upon,  and  otherwise  his  career  is  not  one  which  is  likely 
to  inspire  confidence.  There  is  no  C.  Denys  living 
at.  60,  Murillo-road,,  which  is  Mr.  Rowley’s  private 
residence,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  should 
strongly  recommend  the  million  English  women  to 
whom  the  general  secretary  of  the  Sacred  Order  of  the 
White  Lily  is  appealing  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
movement. 


I  am  asked  to  mention  that  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  will  give  an  “  At  Home  ”  at  Sutherland 
House  on  the  25th  inst.  for  the-  benefit  of  the  Church 
of  England  Waifs  and  Strays  Society.  Mr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  the  Countes's  of  Jersey,  and  Sir  George  Taub- 
man-Goldie  will  speak;  Lady  Maud  Warrender  and 
Mr.  John  Coats  will  sing;  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
wall  recite. 


The  York  City  Ball,  in  aid  of  the  sick  poor  of  that 
city,  will  be  held  on  December  15th. 


The  King  lias  approved  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  W.  Mowbray,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Bristol, 
to  the  Crown  living  of  Owston  with  East  Ferry,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £420  a 
year,  with  house.  Mr.  Mowbray  has  held  his  present 
benefice  for  seven  years,  and  he  was  previously  Rector  oi 
Little  Hinton  for  four  years,  and  Curate  of  St.  John’s, 
Clifton,  for  eight  years.  He  is  an  excellent  parish 
clergyman,  and  is  well  known  as  an  active  Christian 
Socialist.  The  living  of  St.  Matthias,  thus  vacated,  is 


Moutlocks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner,  Dessert, 
breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  and  hrench  Patterns 
!nd  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carnage  paid. 
)XFORD-ST.  AND  ORCHARD-ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


In  a  modest  way  the  Westminster  Needlework  Society 
has  for  many  years  past  carried  on  a  practical  work  of 
charity  which  would  be  better  supported  if  it  were 
better  known  among  my  neighbours  in  Westminster. 
The  charity  takes  the  useful  form  of  gifts  of  clothing 
to  the  destitute  poor  of  the  city,  and  the  society 
needs  more  annual  subscribers  and  also  more  working 
members  at  the  weekly  sewing  meetings  at  the  West¬ 
minster  City  School.  I  hope  that  a  number  of  my 
readers  in  the  district  wall  help  with  money  or  work 
or  both.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Miss  Northcote,  52, 
Lower  Sloane-street,  S.W* 
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3Iaior  Haig,  of  the  Indian  Political  Department,  is 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  Political  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  until  May  next,  when 
lie  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Colonel  Dunlop  Smith,  private 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  who  will  then  return  to 
Lngiand  in  order  to  take  up  this  appointment. 


A  Garrison  Artillery  officer  has  favoured  me  with 
his  views  about  coast  defences,  which  he  thinks 
should  be  retained  in  military  hands,  because  if 
they  were  given  over  to  the  Navy  the  Admiralty 
ornd  never  consent  to  keep  good  men  on  shore 
hen  all  are  wanted  afloat.  But  surely  good  soldiers 
are  as  much  wanted  in  the  field  as  good  marines 
on  the  sea.  The  objection  to  the  present  coast-defence 
system  is  that  in  time  of  war  it  would  demobilise 
some  10,000  or  more  officers  and  men  of  one  of  the 
finest  corps  of  the  British  Army- — the  Garrison 
Artillery,  When  one  thinks  what  a  splendid  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  artillery  strength  these  10,000  ‘‘  typical  garrison 
gunners  ”  would  bring  to  the  mobile  army  in  the  field 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  a  system  which  dooms  them 
to  an  inglorious  non-combatant  existence. 


Another  argument  used  by  the  same  officer  is  that  the 
Admiralty  would  grudge  spending  money  on  shore 
defences  when  every  available  penny  is  required  for 
floating  defences.  1  have  no  doubt  my  correspondent 
is  right  in  his  surmise,  and  the  taxpayer’s  pocket  would 
in  consequence  be  saved  from  much  useless  expense 
caused  by  the  present  overlapping  of  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  defensive  measures.  When  some  few  years  ago  the 
Royal  Engineers  gave  up  playing  at  “  aquatics,’’  and 
handed  their  elaborate  submarine  mining  equipment 
o\  er  to  the  Navy,  the  sailors  treated  it  as  they  valued 
it  by  leaving  it  to  rust  and  decay  in  the  store-sheds 
where  they  found  it. 


As  to  raids,  which  my  correspondent  thinks  might 
give  a  chance  to  the  garrison  gunner,  any  such  attempts 
would  be  made,  not  under  the  guns  of  fortifications, 
hut  at  out-of-the-way  places  where  the  raiding  com¬ 
mander  might  hope  to  accomplish  a  surprise  landing 
without  risk  of  opposition.  Attacks  of  this  sort  can  best 
be  repelled,  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon’s  threatened 
invasion,  by  patrol  vessels,  torpedo  craft,  destroyers, 
and  the  like,  with  the  aid  of  mobile  territorial  troops 
capable  of  detachment  here  and  there  to  any  point 
threatened  by  a  raiding  force.  Raids  might,  perhaps, 
afford  fighting  scope  for  the  territorial  troops,  hut  none 
for  the  garrison  gunner,  who  would  have  to  look  on  at 
the  fun  without  being  allowed  to  share  it. 


With  regard  to  this  question,  Mr.  Haldane  struck  the 
right  keynote  when  he  pointed  out  last  week  at  the 
Mansion  House  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  country  is 
a  clearer  conception  than  at  present  exists  of  the  “  great 
strategical  principles”  of  Imperial  Defence.  Let  it  he 
understood  that  the  primary  role  of  the  Navy  is  defence, 
and  the  primary  role  of  the  Army  attack,  and  let  there 
he  mutual  co-operation  hetwen  Navy  and  Army  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  roles  respectively  defined  for  each  Service. 
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If  forts  are  necessary  as  adjuncts  to  naval  defence,  it  is 
for  the  Admiralty  to  say  so,  and  maintain  them  under 
undivided  naval  control  without  military  interference. 
Treed  from  an  incubus  which  cripples  its  mobile  use, 
the  Army  will  then  he  available  for  oversea  fighting 
should  the  political  objects  of  the  war  require  the 
despatch  of  an  expeditionary  force  abroad. 


An  officer,  writing  from  Tidworth,  complains  of  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  agents  of  certain  insurance 
companies,  who  at  their  own  sweet  wills  walk  into 
officers’  quarters  in  search  of  business  without  any  other 
ceiemony  than  knocking  at  the  door.  Apparently  they 
manage  this  by  walking  into  barracks  by  a  side  entrance. 
My  correspondent  suggests  that  if  insurance  companies 
understood  their  own  interest  better  they  would  not 
resort  to  this  sort  of  practice.  But  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  companies  who  tout  for  business  in 
such  a  fashion  are  not  of  the  higher  class.  I  should 
think  that  ir  officers  understood  this  and  treated  the 
intruders  accordingly,  the  annoyance  would  very  soon 
cease.  Men  do  not  waste  their  time  in  running  round 
in  search  of  business  when  once  they  understand  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  it. 


Here  is  an  example  of  the  curious  anomalies  that, 
arise  under  the  present  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  wearing  of  plain  clothes  by  N.C.O.s  and  men.  In 
the  2nd  Munster  Fusiliers  six  sergeants  are  specified  in 
a  recent  battalion  order  as  being  allowed  this  privilege. 
They  are  not  the  seniors,  and  there  is  no  visible  reason 
why  they  are  selected.  Doubtless  the  C.O.  has  his 
reasons,  but  why  should  the  regulations  on  this  subject 
be  used  as  a  means  of  introducing  a  novel  and  quite 
indefensible  classification  among  men  of  equal  army 
rank?  I  imagine  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  such 
a  proceeding  as  this  was  never  contemplated  when  the 
regulation  was  drawn  up. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Navy  League  a  venerable 
aclmual  announced  that  a  Golonel  ”  had  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  warned  by  an  officer  at  head¬ 
quarters  that  “  the  Germans  will  be  here  in  six  years  ” ! 
this  is  a  good  sample  of  the  crackbrained  fooleries  with 
which  the  public  are  gulled  by  hysterical  alarmists. 
There  is  always  some  country  which  is  alleged  to  be 
threatening  us  by  a  herd  of  infatuated  howlers.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  France,  then  Russia,  then 
France  again,  then  (for  a  short  time)  the  United  States, 
then  Russia  again,  and  now  Germany  1 


Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Fisher  has  been  obliged 
to.  vacate  the  appointment  of  Admiral-Superintendent 
of  Malta  Dockyard  in  consequence  of  his  promotion. 
He  is  to  be  replaced  by  Rear-Admiral  Simons. 


I  find  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  Admiral  Sir  Wilmot 
Fawkes.  It  was  stated  in  Truth  last  week  that  after 
the  launch  of  the  Indefatigable  “  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  granted  himself  another  twenty-eight  days’  leave.” 
I  understand  the  truth  to  be  that  since  the  launch  of 
the  Indefatigable  Sir  Wilmot  has  been  in  a  nursing 
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home  in  London,  where  he  has  been  undergoing  an 
operation.  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  previous  informant 
did  not  know  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  without 
having  a  journalistic  operation  performed  upon  you 
at  the  same  time. 

The  “Acorn”  class,  by  which  designation  the  group 
of  destroyers  to  be  laid  down  under  the  current  Esti- 
mates  will  be  known,  marks  yet  another  jump  in  the 
development  of  the  torpedo  units.  In  1900  we  were 
building  destroyers  of  the  “Sprightly”  type,  of  about 
375  tons  and  30  knots.  Then  followed  the  “  River ' 
class,  of  550  tons  and  25£  knots,  which  were  generally 
voted  too  big  and  too  slow  for  their  work.  The  next 
stage  of  progress  was  the  “  Tribal  ”  class  of  1906-7, 
vessels  ranging  between  795  and  880  tons,  with  an 
average  speed  of  34  knots.  In  1908-9  came  forth  the 
improved  “  Tribal  ”  batch,  of  which  the  Viking  is  a  good 
example,  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  and  33  knots.  The 
new  “Acorns”  are  to  have  a  displacement  of  1,200 
tons,  a  speed  of  29  knots,  and  to  be  armed  with  4-in. 
guns.  They  will  therefore  be  distinctly  more  powerful 
and  formidable  than  the  old  torpedo  gunboat  class. 


When  will  the  Admiralty  admit  a  failure-  which  is 
patent  to  all  observers-  in  the  Service?  Nearly  six  years 
ago  the  entry  of  men  for' “short  or  special  service  ”  was 
established.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  head-shaking  at 
the  time,  and  it  has  been  quite  justified  by  the  results 
of  the  experiment.  These  men  are  like  the  episodical 
characters  in  the  cast  of  a  play.  They  feel  that  they 
are  only  there  temporarily  to  complete  the  picture. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are 
content  to  jog  along  in  a  “  come  day,  go  day  ”  frame  of 
mind,  and  to  concede  just  sufficient  to  efficiency  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  defaulters’  list.  The  non-continuous 
service  element  in  the  Navy  is  .an  admitted  source  of 
weakness.  The  modern  blue-jacket’s  training  is  never 
finished,  and  to;  .leaven  the  qualified  members  of  a  war¬ 
ship’s  complement  with  a  large  proportion  of  temporary 
hands  is  to  neutralise  to  a  great  extent  the  value  of 
the  former. 


I  have  received  an  advance  copy  (for  1910)  of  that 
annual  “Loyal  Appeal  from  the  Lower  Deck,”  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Naval  Magna  Charta.’ 
It  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  of  lower-deck  service  which  the  Admiralty  are 
asked  to  amend.  The  document  has  shrunk  to  about 
half  the  size  it  was  when  first  issued  a  few  years  ago, 
which  certainly  suggests  that  the  Admiralty  have  not 
been  obdurate  to  these  pleais  for  concession.  One  of 
the  principal  items  of  request  Was  granted  whilst  the 
circular  was  in  the  press,  namely,  the  extension  of 
opportunities  to  attain  warrant  rank.  One  matter  is 
touched  upon  which  certainly  claims  prompt  redress, 
and  this  is  the  arbitrary  disrating  of  petty  officers.  1 
referred  to  this  same  subject  recently  apropos  of  some 
trouble  in  the  Sutlej  at  Devonport,  when  a  batch  of 
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P.O.s  were  summarily  “broken.”  The  “  Magna  Oharta 
asks  that  disrating  should  only  follow  upon  conviction 
by  court-martial — an  eminently  reasonable  request. 


A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  Which  a 
stoker,  on  discharge  from  hospital,  found  himself 
mulcted  in  the  equivalent  of  twelve  days’  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  an  invalid.  His  complaint  was  of  a 
character  that  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  working 
in  the  stokehold,  and  had  he  been  in  civil  employ  he 
would  possibly  have  succeeded  in  an  action  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
the  service  of  the  Government.  The  Admiralty  regula¬ 
tions  allow  a  man  to  be  sick  in  hospital  on  full  pay  for 
thirty  clays,  but  his  money  is  docked  proportionately  to 
his  rating  if  he  is  not  fit  to  pass  the  doctor  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  Hospital  stoppages  should  not 
be  inflicted  upon  men  suffering  from  ailments  which 
may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  effects  of  military 
or  naval  employment. 


Ernest  Bowness,  a  first-class  stoker  of  H.M.S. 
Leviathan,  was  court-martial  led  at  Devonport  a  few  days 
■ago,  charged  with  using  threatening  and  insulting 
language  towards  Charles  Edwin  Woods,  stoker  petty 
officer  of  the  same  ship,  and  also  with  attempting  to 
strike  him  with  a  weapon  whilst  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty.  The  ■evidence  clearly  established  great  provoca¬ 
tion  in  this  stokehold  squabble.  Prisoner  was  perfectly 
sober  at  the  time,  and  bore  marks  upon  his  face  alleged 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  Woods  in  a  preliminary  con¬ 
flict.  The  “weapon”  referred  to  in  the  charge  was  a 
piece  of  iron  which  Bowness  threw,  without  striking  the 
prosecutor.  Prisoner  joined  the  Navy  in  July,  1905, 
and  his  character  until  Juue  last  year  had  been  very 
good,  since  when  he  had  been  punished  for  certain 
minor  offences.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  two  years’ 
hard  labour,  and  to  be  dismissed  the  Service. 


Severe  punishment  may  occasionally  he  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  discipline,  but  a  sentence  like  the  above 
is  sheer  savagery,  and  I  shall  ho  very  much  surprised 
if  the  Comma nder-in-Ohlef  a.t  Devonport  does  not  remit 
a  large  proportion  of  it.  The  prisoner’s  friend  pretty 
plainly  hinted  that  the  prosecuting  P.O.  had  a.  “  down  ’’ 
upon  Lhe  accused.  The  stokehold  of  a  warship  offers 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  giving  a.  man  a.  nasty  time. 
“Shovel-tossing”  in  a  grilling  temperature  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  amiability.  In  civil  law,  if,  indeed,  the  case 
had  ever  got  as  far  as  *a  police-court,  a  fine  or  a  fort¬ 
night’s  imprisonment  would  probably  have  been  the 
result.  But  730  days  of  hard  labour,  and  then  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Service!  Evidently  the  recent  revisions 
of  court-martial  procedure  have  not  achieved  the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  making  the  punishment,  fit  the  crime. 


The  Government  of  Bengal  have  recently  given  an 
appointment  as  assistant-superintendent  of  police  to  a 
gentleman,  formerly  a  planter,  who  some  seven  v  ears 
ago  was  admitted  to  the  provincial,  executive  service 
as  a  deputy  magistrate.  In  'the  latter  capacity  he  was 
employed  on  special  duty  as  a  settlement  officer,  with 
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an  extra  allowance,  but  it  is  asserted  that  he  never 
succeeded  in  passing  the  departmental  examinations, 
and.  Ids  transfer  to  a  better  post  in  t lie  police  is  natur¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  favouritism.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
account  in  any  other  way  for  an  appointment  which  is  in. 
auy  event  a  rank  injustice  to  police  officers  awaiting 
promotion,  to  say  nothing  of  fully  qualified  deputy- 
magistrates. 

Is  it  true  that  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
India  have  a  system  of  confidential  reports  similar 
to  that  in  the  Army,  except  in  the  important  particular 
(hat  in  the  case  of  the  civilian  an  adverse  report  by 
his  superior  is  not  communicated  to  him?  The  some¬ 
what  startling  statement  that  this  is  so  is  made  by  an 
A.ngIo-lndian  correspondent.  He  mentions  the  case  of 
a  civil  officer,  an  able  man,  who  at  one  period  of  his 
service  was  addicted  to  drinking.  For  many  years 
past  he  has  been  a  teetotaller,  but  the  fact  that  he 
once  drank,  recorded  in  a  confidential  report,  has  been 
a  permanent  bar  to  his  advancement.  In  that  instance 
only  the  truth  was  recorded.  Obviously,  however,  the 
s)scem  lends  itself  to  displays  of  personal  prejudice, 
and  even  spitefulness,  which  may  easily  wreck  a  man’s 
career.  This  nas  happened  in  the  Army  even  with  the 
safeguard  which  requires  that  an  officer  shall  hear  what 
is  being  said  against  him,  and  it  is,  of  course,  far 
more  likely  to  happen  if  the  report  can  be  made  without 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man  concerned. 


As  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  service,  a  tele¬ 
phone  subscriber-  sends  me  his  office  record,  showing 
that  in  91  days  he  received  just  fifty  “false  calls.”  ! 
cannot  say  that  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  this.  To' 
begin  with,  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  exchange  every 
time  you  are  erroneously  rung  up.  Careless  users  of 
the  telephone  cause  some  of  the  annoyance  by  asking 
for  wrong  numbers.  Of  course,  mistakes  are  also  made 
at  the  exchange,  and  there  are  occasions  when  most  of 
us  get  exasperated  witli  the  young  lady  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.  But,  after  all,  the  operators  are  not 
machines,  and,  considering  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  infinite  possibilities  of  error  in  dealing  with  an 
incessant  succession  of  exchange  names  and  numbers, 
the  telephone  subscriber  who  expects  a  flawless  service 
is  asking  too  muck  of  human  nature. 


Princess  Christian  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association  have  addressed  a 
strongly-worded  letter  to  Mr.  John  Burns  on  the  recent 
case  in  which  a  nurse  in  the  Kernel  Hempstead  Work- 
Louse  Infirmary  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of 
a  male  inmate  by  ordering  him  a  hath  which  accelerated 
his  death.  The  evidence  disclosed  a  state  of  things  in 
this  infirmary  which  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
showed  that  the  blame  for  this  rests  upon  the  Guardians 
rather  than  upon  the  nursing  staff.  In  connection  with 
the  prosecution  the  committee  draw  attention  to  the  part 
that  was  played  in  the  case  by  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
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Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  The  letter  suggests  that  there 
Mas  a  desire  to  make  the  nurse  a  scapegoat  “for  those 
in  authority  and  for  the  wholly  indefensible  system 
permitted  at  this  institution.” 


It  seems  that  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  is  also  the 
coionei,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he  held  the  inquest 
at  which  the  nurse  was  committed  for  trial  for  man¬ 
slaughter.  Besides  being  Coroner,  the  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians  is  likewise  Clerk  to  the  Justices,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  inquest  the  nurse  was  charged  before 
the  Justices  and  again  committed  for  trial.  At  the 
assizes,  however,  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill.  la 
other  words  they  found  that  there  was  not  even  a 
p/  Lin ci  facie  case  against  the  accused,  and  she  was,  of 
course,  discharged.  The  appearance  of  the  Clerk  to 
the-  Guardians-  as  Coroner  and  Clerk  to.  the  Justices  in 
a  ease  involving  questions  in  regard  to-  workhouse 
administration  was  manifestly  anomalous  and  un¬ 
desirable. 


A  curious  commentary  upon  police  methods  in  Cape 
Colony  methods  which,  judging  from  recent  examples 
furnished  me,  are  not  customary  in  really  enlightened 
communities — was  afforded  in  a  recent  case  heard  before 
an  Acting  B-.M.  at  Woodstock.  A  man  charged  with 
loiteiing  with  felonious  intent,  and  who  admitted  seven 
previous  convictions,  called  in  his  defence  an  officer 
ol  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  who 
informed  the  court  that  the  ex-convict  had  been 
employed  by  the  police  on  several  occasions.  Set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief  is  a  doctrine  which  has  proverbial 
authority,  hut  the  objections  to  practising  it  are 
obvious. 


An  interesting  decision,  which  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  question,  several  times  discussed  '  in 
'Truth,  of  the  reproduction  of  pictures  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  was  given  by  Deputy-Judge  Lush  at  the 
Westminster  County  Court  last  week.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  sued  Messrs.  Clifford,  of  the  Haymarkefc,  for 
an  account  in  connection  with  the  sal©  of  proof  prints 
of  “My  Lady’s  Garden,”  a  picture  purchased  by  the 
Chantre-y  Bequest.  The  defence  was  that  under  the 
Copyright  Act  the  author  or  vendor  of  a  picture  could 
not  have  the  copyright  unless  expressly  reserved  to 
him  at  the  time  of  sale  by  signed  agreement.  Tn  the 
case  -of  pictures  purchased  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
there  is  no  such  form  of  agreement,  and  his  Honour 
accordingly  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants.  The 
same  clause  provides  also  that  neither  the  vendee  nor 
assignee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  copyright,  “  unless 
expressly  so  agreed  iu  signed  writing.”  It  would  appear, 
tneiefoi e,  that  no  claims  on  the  part  of  art  publishers 
to  possess  tlio  rights  of  reproduction  of  pictures  in 
the  Tate  Gallery  could  be  enforced  at  law.  if  this 
is  really  the  case,  the  grievance  of  British  publishers 
at  being  debarred  from  reproducing  national  pictures 
by  German  holders  of  the  rights  of  reproduction  is 
disposed  of. 

An  echo  of  the  Mirehouse  case  in  the  Jersey  Courts 
was  heard  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  States,  when  the 
Committee  of  Public  Assistance  asked  the  States  to 
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vote  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
action  against  Mr.  Mirehouse.  The  Committee,  on 
their  own  initiative,  commenced  an  expensive  law-suit 
against  a  gentleman  who  had  called  in  question  their 
administration  of  the  Jersey  Hospital.  They  practi¬ 
cally  lost  their  action,  though  under  the  ridiculous 
administration  of  justice  in  vogue  in  Jersey  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  mulcted  in  heavy  charges.  How  they  come 
and  ask  the  public  to  foot  the  hill  for  an  action  which 
should  never  have  been  brought.  If  common  sense 
is  not  dead  in  the  Jersey  States  the  grant  will  he 
refused,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Assistance  left  to  pay  for  the  exposure  of  their  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  hospital. 


That  notorious  scoundrel,  the  “Ex-Monk”  Vviddows, 
has  been  making  himself  prominent  lately  at  Mother- 
well,  his  latest  exploit  leading  to  his  appearance  before 
Sheriff  Thomson,  at  the  Hamilton  Sheriff  Court,  on  a 
charge  of  assault.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  in 
the  charge,  and  Widdows  was,  after  the  case  had  been 
dismissed,  escorted  back  to  Motherwell  by  a  cheering 
crowd.  How  any  decent  person  can  associate  with 
such  a  person  is  really  beyond  comprehension.  His 
whole  career  is  one  of  continuous  imposture,  with  the 
exception  of  periods  passed  in  gaol  for  loathsome 
offences.  Yet  religious  bigotry  will  so  blind  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  touch  him  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  that  they  will  admit  him  to  their  homes  and 
their  pulpits  and  cheer  him  as  if  he  were  a  hero. 


The  game  preservers  of  North  Pembrokeshire  had  a 
field  day  recently,  a  full  bench  assembling  at  Dewsland 
Petty  Sessions  to  hear  a  charge  of  night  poaching 
against  three  navvies.  They  had  been  caught  with 
nets,  a  line,  and  two  rabbits  in  their  possession.  Only 
one  man  put  in  an  appearance,  the.  others  having 
absconded.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  on  his  behalf  a 
strong  appeal  was  made  to  impose  a  fine  as  he  had 
a  -wife  and  six  children  to  support,  Avas  in  regular  work, 
and  had  not  been  previously  convicted.  The  Bench 
sentenced  all  three  to  terms  of  two  months’  hard  labour 
and  ordered  them  to  find  sureties  to  be  of  good 
behaviour,  or  a  further  term  of  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  default.  One  is  familiar  with  the  excuse  in 
magisterial  mouths  that  imprisonment  of  a  wife-beater 
penalises  the  wife,  but  somehow  one  never  hears  it  Avhen 
a  poacher  is  sentenced. 


A  special  sitting  of  the  Littlehampton  magistrates 
was  held  last  week  to  hear  a  charge  against  an  inmate 
of  the  workhouse,  aged  67,  for  refusing  to  perform  his 
allotted  task.  It  was  a  trumpery  offence,  the  man 
having  discontinued  his  Avorlt  at  wood-chopping  at  four 
o’clock  instead  of  five.  In  addition  to  the  two  adjudi¬ 
cating  magistrates,  a  third,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench,  and  from 
that  position  cross-examined  the  prisoner  upon  his  de¬ 
fence.  As  he  was  neither  prosecutor,  Avitness,  nor 
adjudicating  magistrate  his  intervention  should  have 
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secured  his  immediate  ejection  from  the  court.  As  it 
AA-as,  his  colleagues  sentenced  the  old  pauper  to  six 
A'.eeks’  imprisonment.  Possibly  the  sentence  is  not  as 
severe  as  it  appears  to  be,  for  the  man’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion  Avas  such  that  the  prison  infirmary  will  be  his 
probable  destination,  and  the  six  weeks  Avill  be  a  wel¬ 
come  change  from  the  kindly  attentions  of  the  Little¬ 
hampton  Bumbles. 


To  judge  by  a  case  heard  at  Petersfield  Police-court 
last  Aveek  the  management  of  Petersfield  Workhouse 
leaves  something  to  he  desired.  A  tramp  was  charged 
with  refusing  to  perform  his  allotted  task  and  with 
damaging  a  door  in  the  casual  ward.  He  entered  the 
Workhouse  on  Sunday  wet  through  and  asked  to  see 
the  doctor.  On  Monday  morning  when  given  a  task  he 
repeated  the  request.  Instead,  his  clothes  were  taken 
aAvay  and  he  Avas  kept  in  his  cell  all  day.  Not  until 
Tuesday  did  the  doctor  see  the  man,  Avho  by  then  had 
broken  the  panel  of  the  door  and  was  running  about 
the  passage  Av.it  h  a  blanket  thrown  round  him.  The 
sapient  magistrates  sentenced  him  to  tAventy-one  days’ 
hard  labour  for  damaging  the  door.  I  wonder  what-  a 
coroner’s  jury  would  have  said  if  he  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  cell. 


The  worthy  Sheriff  of  Hamilton  fell,  last  AATeek,  into 
one  of  those  pitfalls  which  yawn  for  administrators  of 
justice  who  do  not  make  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  neAV  legislation.  He  fined  a  youth  on  some  trivial 
charge  a  penny,  and  ordered  him  also  to  pay  the  costs, 
Avhich  amounted  to  £1  10s.  6d.  Thereupon  the  agent 
for  the  defendant  tendered  the-  Fiscal  twopence,  blandly 
explaining  that  the  Children  Act  provides  that  a  fine 
paid  out  of  a  young  person’s  own  pocket  must  not  "be 
exceeded  by  the  costs.  Justice  is  cheap  to-day — -at  least, 
in  Scotland. 


In  dealing  with  cruelty  cases  the  Southport  magis¬ 
trates  never  seem  to  be  able  to  brace  themselves  up 
to  the  point  of  imposing  imprisonment.  In  two 
instances  last  week  they  had  offenders  before  them  who 
richly  deserved  it.  In  one  a.  poultry  dealer,  competed 
of  plucking  a  chicken  while  alive,  was  fined  £4  and 
costs  ;  in  another  a  char-a-banc  proprietor,  found  guilty 
of  starving  three  horses,  one  of  which  died,  was  fined 
£5  and  costs.  The  penalties  are  not  by  any  means 
nominal  ones,  hut-  at  the  same  time  sentences  of 
imprisonment  were  amply  earned  in  each  case,  and 
AA'ould  have  a  much  more  deterrent  effect  than  the  mere 
imposition  of  fines. 

A  fine  of  £2  and  costs  seems  hardly  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  nurse  in  an  asylum  Avho  twists  and  breaks 
the  arm  of  a  patient  under  her  charge.  Yet  this  is  the 
penalty  which  the  West  Biding  justices  thought  fit  to 
impose  upon  Annie  Woodrow,  who  adopted  this  method 
of  dealing  with  a  tiresome  patient.  Possibly  the  magis¬ 
trates  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  nurse 
would  lose  her  situation,  but  even  then  the  penalty  Avas 
inadequate.  The  uufoz’iunate  inhabitants  of  asylums 
are  so  helpless,  and  cases  of  ill-treatment  so  difficult 
to  prove,  that  when  a  glaring  instance  is  brought  to 
light  the  offender  ought  to  be  made  an  example  of. 
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An  inquest  was  held  at  Wrexham  last  week  on  a  ten- 
month-old  child.  The  mother  had  been  sent  to  prison 
for  neglecting  the  baby,  and  had  taken  it  with  her  by 
order  of  the  justices.  The  governor  of  the  prison  sent 
the  child  to  the  workhouse.  The  Guardians  ordered 
the  father  to  remove  the  child  from  the  workhouse. 
The  father,  being  at  work,  had  to  leave  it  in  charge 
of  the  landlady  of  his  lodgings.  The  child  died.  It 
was  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
to  the  unfortunate  morsel  of  humanity  thus  tossed  about 
from  one  hand  to  another.  Nobody  wanted  it — least  of 
all  Bumble. 


On  June  30  last  I  ventured  to  give  some  advice  to  a 
young  man  named  Robert  Hope  Huntley,  who  was  col¬ 
lecting  funds  for  the  Fairview  Orphanage,  at  Heybridge, 
Maldon,  Essex,  which  was  to  be  formally  opened  in 
September.  He  had  been  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a 
home  for  boys  at  Whitechapel,  and  was  proposing  to 
set  up  in  the  philanthropic  business  on  his  own  account. 
Huntley  did  not  think  fit  to  take  my  advice,  and  the 
result  was  seen  at  Maldon  Petty  Sessions  last  wreek, 
when  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  N.S.P.C.C.  for  neglect¬ 
ing  and  ill-treating  children  under  his  charge.  He 
pleaded  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  had  been  handi¬ 
capped  for  want  of  funds.  The  excuse  did  not  avail  him 
much,  for  the  magistrates  sentenced  him  to  two  months’ 
hard  labour.  The  lesson  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  Huntley,  but  to  all  those  charity-mongers  who  look 
upon  orphans  as  so  much  live  stock  with  which  to 
appeal  to  the  charitable  public. 


Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Lotteries  Act  gave  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  First  Dutch  Insurance  Company, 
otherwise  styled  “  Lotisico,”  of  46,  Cannon-street,  E.C. '] 
When  this  concern  first  made  its  appearance  here  a  year 
or  so  ago  I  pointed  out  that  its  scheme  of  so-called 
insurance  is  really  a  lottery— in  fact,  it  is  a  lottery 
upon  a  lottery.  Ostensibly  the  object  is  “to  insure  in¬ 
vestors  against  loss  of  money  in  lotteries.”  Instead 
of  buying  tickets  in  a  lottery  the  “  investor  ”  pays  the 
company  £10  for  a  policy  of  insurance.  The  policy 
bears  a  number  corresponding  with  the  number  of  a 
ticket  in  the  Netherlands  State  Lottery,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  that  if  this  same  number  draws  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  the  policy-holder  gets  from  the  company  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  prize.  The 
policy  remains  in  force  until  £1,000  has  thus  been  paid 
upon  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  ingenious  scheme  is  based  on 
actuarial  calculations,  and  financially  sound.  This  may 
be  so,  but  the  fact  that  the  company’s  own  profits  and 
the  amounts  payable  under  the  policies  have  to  come 
out  of  the  interest  earned  on  the  accumulated  premiums 
shows  that  for  all  but  a  very  few  policy-holders  it  must 
be  a  painfully  long-drawn-out  gamble.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  calculation  of  the  average  number 
of  years  a  policy-holder  will  have  to  wait  before  he 
receives  back  even  the  amount  of  his  premium. 
Unattractive  though  the  gamble  may  be,  however, 

“  Lotisico  ”  is  essentially  a  lottery,  and  I  should  think 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  law  on  the  subject  is 


being  broken  by  the  issue  of  these  policies.  It  is 
therefore  surprising  that  the  police  or  th'e  Public 
Prosecutor  have  not  yet  taken  proceedings  against  the 
First  Dutch  Insurance  Company. 


Professing  to  “know  absolutely  every  job  that 
emenates  (sic)  from  four  particular  stables,”  Charles 
Brightside  offers  “  a  week’s  information  ”  to  anybody 
sending  five  shillings  to  151,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 
“This  information,”  he  adds,  “is  the  same  as  that 
issued  from  my  London  office,  and  which  is  charged 
10s.  6d.  per  single  wire.”  Probably  the  London  office 
is  as  much  a  figment  of  his  imagination  as  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  stable  jobs,  but  if  true  the  statement  that  he 
sells  the  same  tips  at  two  enormously  different  prices 
would  show  the  sort  of  trickster  he  is.  However,  the 
dupes  of  the  touting  tipster  are  so  gullible  that  I  dare 
say  many  will  forthwith  forward  the  five  shillings  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  being  specially  favoured. 


Another  of  these  gentry  is  an  individual  calling  him¬ 
self  Tristan,”  of  21,  Bride-lane,  E.C.,  whose  advertise¬ 
ments  adorn  the  Sportsman.  He  was  lately  paid  5s.  for 
a  tip  which  he  represented  as  a  certainty,  though  he 
hedged  by  adding  that  if  it  did  not  come  off  he  would 
send  his  occasional  special  wire  free  of  charge  “until 
you  are  quite  satisfied.”  The  certainty  was  beaten,  and 
three  further  wires  failed  tq  produce  a  solitary  winner. 
No  more  predictions  were  received,  “Tristan”  evi¬ 
dently  considering  that  his  patron  ought  to  be  “  quite 
satisfied  ”  with  four  losers  for  five  shillings.  From 
what  I  have  seen  I  suppose  that  this  is  about  the 
average  value  given  for  money  in  this  line-  of  business. 


Ralph  Smith,  Turf  accountant,  37,  Glendare-road, 
Bradford,  recently  wrote  to  a  backer  of  horses  saying 
he  had  been  informed  he  was  “  a  good  sportsman,”  and 
inviting  him  to  do  a  little  starting-price  business.  The 
backer  replied,  and  he  was  then  notified  that  his  name 
had  been  added  to  Smith’s  “list  of  clients”  with  a 
weekly  credit  of  £5.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the 
client  had  won  £5  7s.  4d.  Smith  did  not  pay  up,  and 
on  being  asked  for  the  money  he  wrote  :  — 

Yours  to  hand.  I  have  heard  all  about  vou,  and  may  tell  yon 
I  have  no  money  to  burn  ;  do  just  as  you  like.  How  should  I  have 
gone  on  had  I  wanted  a  fiver  from  you  ?  Take  a  good  tip  from  me 
Be  careful. 

This  bookmaker  had  better  take  a  tip  from  me.  If 
he  asks  for  a  man’s  business  and  then,  when  he  wins, 
refuses  to  pay  on  such  a  pretext  as  this,  he  places 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  welsher. 


A  clergyman  has  passed  on  to  me  a  football  betting 
circular,  which  was  addressed  to  a  boy  of  fifteen 
by  some  bookmakers  calling  themselves  “  Page  and 
Freeman,”  of  Flushing.  The  boy’s  name  was-  evidentlv 
obtained  from  a  newspaper  announcement  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  football  team  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  touting  bookmakers  are,  of  course,  always  on  the 
look  out  for  the  names  of  possible  dupes  and  do  not 
care  how  young  they  are.  This  is  a  fact  which  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  the  headmasters  of  those 
public  schools  which  are  being  “  written  up  ”  so  nicely 
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in  various  illustrated  papers.  Ours  is  au  advertising 
age.  In  articles  describing  public  schools,  however,  it 
seems  a  little  absurd  to  drag  in  the  names  of  so  many 
of  the  boys,  and  the  practice  is  mischievous  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  them  targets  for  all  sorts  of  undesirable 
circulars.  _ 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  new  trick  to  induce 
people  to  buy  dress  lengths  of  shoddy  cloth  from  one 
of  those  peripatetic  dealers  who  represent  themselves 
to  he  railway-clearance  salesmen.  It  was  at  Harrow. 
The  tout  drove  up  to  the  bouse  -in  a  well-appointed 
brougham.  He  produced  the  usual  samples  of  linen 
woods  for  which  he  booked  a  substantial  order.  Then 

O 

he  produced  the  real  article  he  had  for  sale,  the  dress 
length  of  cloth,  and  announced  that,  by  arrangement, 
a  West  End  firm  of  tailors  would  make  up  the  costume 
for  a  nominal  sum.  The  cloth  was  bought  and  paid 
for,  but  the  linen  goods  have  not  been  delivered,  and 
the  address  of  the  tailor  turns  out  to  be  a  bogus  one. 
The  name  used  by  the  operator  is  H.  Pascall  and  Co., 
“from  London,  Leeds,  and  Manchester.”  Holloway 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  desirable  address  for  him. 


I  am  curious  to  know  if  medical  men  in  England 
have  lately  received,  unsolicited,  a  copy  of  a  quasi¬ 
medical  work  published  by  the  F.  A.  Davis  Company, 
of  Cherry-street,  Philadelphia.  Copies  of  this  hook 
appear  to  have  been  received  in  this  country  lately, 
and  to  have  been  followed  after  a  suitable  interval  by 
an  invoice  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  trick,  aud  if  it  has  been  tried  on  any  consider¬ 
able  scale  I  trust  it  has  not  been  successful.  In  one 
case  the  book  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  who  was  styled 
“  Dr.  ”  but  had  no  right  to  that  designation,  hut  whether 
this  is,  or  is  not,  a  part  of  the  trick,  I  cannot  say. 


Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  of  a  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, 
who  writes  to  an  eminent  firm  of  solicitors  asking  for 
assistance  in  a  very  critical  time  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  well  known  to  a  late  member  of  the  firm?  He 
dates  his  appeal  from  St.  John’s-road,  Wroxhall,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  describes  himself  as  an  old  inhabitant 
of  Dover.  His  great  need  is  his  excuse— a  quite 
insufficient  one,  by  the  way,  for  begging  from  complete 
strangers. 

A  Liverpool  lad  of  nineteen  received  the  other  day 
a  letter  from  a  matrimonial  agent  named  Charles  New- 
hand,  of  98,  Third-avenue,  Manor  Park,  London,  E., 
and  60,  Haymarket,  W.,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  him  and  asking  him  to  forward  the  sum  of 
£5  5s.  to  protect  their  client’s  interests  from  uninten¬ 
tional  correspondence,  and  “as  a  binding  of  good  faith.’’ 
With  the  letters  were  enclosed  particulars  of  a  matri¬ 
monial  prize  of  a  particularly  engaging  description,  and 
a  nice  income  from  freehold  property.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  further  letter,  informing  him  that  should 
he  he  of  the  ’Roman  Catholic  faith  “matters  could  not 
be  furthered  with  the  lady  referred  to.”  As  the  lad 
had  never  applied  to  any  matrimonial  agency  through 
advertisement  or  otherwise,  he  wisely  handed  the 
correspondence  to  his  father,  who  forwarded  it  to  me. 


[Nov.  17,  1909. 

Some  one  may  have  been  playing  a  practical  joke 
on  the  young  man  by  answering  an  inquiry  in  his  name, 
but  a  much  more  likely  explanation  of  the  offer  of  a 
bride  for  £5  5s.  cash  down,  is  that  Newland  has  obtained 
the  name  from  one  of  the  lists  of  names  of  persons  who 
have  answered  advertisements  which  are  hawked  about 
in  connection  with  the  mail  order  business.  How  long 
he  has  been  in  the  matrimonial  line  of  business  I  do  nut 
know,  but  from  what  T.  have  learned  of  Newland  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  imagine  that  any  one  who  entrusted 
£5  5s.  to  him  would  be  likely  to  get  any  substantial 
return  for  bis  money.  Previous  to  taking  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  his  present  address  he  was  writing  begging 
letters  in  the  name  of  Charles  James,  from  3,  Eighth- 
avenue,  Manor  Park.  In  1906  he  was  conducting  a 
“  Mission  to  Navvies  ”  at  Torquay.  In  1905,  as  Charles 
,1.  Newland  he  was  appealing  for  funds  for  “  The  Port 
of  London  Mission  to  Sailors  and  Dock  Labourers  '’  from 
an  address  in  West  Ham  and  giving  Lord  Kinnaird  s 
name  as  president,  though  Lord  Kinnaird  had  refused 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  Previously  he  had  been  an 
insurance  canvasser,  a  career  which  was  ended  under 
circumstances  not  to  his  credit.  Such  a  caieer  is  not 
exactly  one  to  inspire  confidence. 


One  of  the  London  General  Supply  Association’s 
puzzle  advertisements  offering,  in  the  customary  for¬ 
mula,  “  a  real  simulation  gold  watch  free  ’  to  solvers 
of  the  puzzle,  has  recently  been  appearing  in  the  Girls’ 
Friend.  The  puzzle  is  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
sight  by  a  girl  of  six,  and  one  such  child  who  answered 
the  advertisement  received  the  usual  circular  awarding 
the  watch  on  condition  that  she  forwarded  7s.  6d.  for 
a  chain  to  wear  with  it.  The  supply  of  dupes  must 
be  running  short  when  the  trick  advertiser  finds  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  children  of  such  tender  years, 
and  I  wonder  what  the  proprietors  of  the  Girls'  Friend 
can  he  thinking  about  to  allow  such  an  advertisement 
to  appear  in  its  columns.  Little  girls  may  pray  to  be 
saved  from  a  friend  who  lays  such  traps  for  them. 


Apropos  of  my  recent  remarks  on  the  gullibikty 
of  the  business  man  in  regard  to  the  placing  of 
advertisements  with  obscure  journals,  can  any  one 
tell  me  anything  concerning  “  The  Britannia  and  Inter¬ 
national  Language  Company,”  of  Premier  Chambers, 
Fleetwood?  This  concern  has  agents  soliciting  advertise¬ 
ments  in  London,  one  of  the  inducements  offeied  being 
that  the  advertisement  will  have  a  world-wide  circula¬ 
tion.  Credit  is  offered  for  payment,  but  when  the  order 
is  placed  pressure  is  brought  to  secure  payment  before 
the  period  agreed  upon  has  expired.  Fleetwood  seems 
an  unlikely  place  for  the  headquarters  of  an  agency 
with  a  world-wide  connection,  and  the  connection 
between  advertising  and  the  imposing  title  of  this 
concern  is  not  obvious. 


An  inquiry  reached  me  the  other  day  respecting  a  new 
coupon  insurance  scheme  which  has  been  launched  by 
the  National  Co-operative  Trading  Co.,  Limited,  188, 
Strand.  The  company  sells  coupons  to  tradesmen  in 
books  of  500  at  the  price  of  7s.  6d.  per  book,  a  second 
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book  being,  however,  thrown  in  as  a  gift  with  the  first 
I  hat  is  bought.  The  tradesman  presents  the  coupons  to 
tus  customers  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  purchase  to  the 
value  of  fourpence,  and  when  a  customer  has  accumu- 
lated  oOO  coupons.,  “lie  or  she  will  be  entitled  to  a  free 
policy  of  assurance  guaranteeing  him  or  her  a  benefit, 
ci  i Os.  per  week  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  weeks.”  This  scheme,  it  is  claimed, 
w  ill  be  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  the  working  classes, 
bin  also  to  the  small  shopkeepers,  whose  customers  will 
be  able  to  continue  purchasing  goods  for  cash  when  laid 
aside  by  sickness  or  accident. 


A  search  at  Somerset  House  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
National  Co-operative  Trading  Company  was  registered 
as  a  private  company  on  September  30  last.  The 
directors  are  Messrs.  Arthur  Edgelow,  physician  and 
4  surgeon>  the  Homestead,  Malcolm-road,  Wimbledon; 

Nichardson,  accountant,  10,  Latimer-road, 
Wimbledon;  and  Daniel  Morgan,  company  manager, 
188,  Strand.  I  suppose  this  is  not,  by  chance,  the  D. 
Morgan  who  figures  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List  in 
connection  with  concerns  styled  the  Maritime  Legal 
Aid  Association  and  the  Workers’  Accident  Compensa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  new 
company  is  £10,000,  but  how  much  is  paid  up  is  not 
disclosed,  and  I  shall  be  interested  to  learn  from  the 
directors  in  what  way  they  can  “guarantee”  the  benefit 

piomised  to  holders  of  the  free  policies. 

1': 


Nothing  like  the  full  amount  of  the  tradesman’s  pay 
meat  for  the  coupons  under  the  above  scheme  ca 
he  set  aside  as  an  insurance  premium.  Out  of  tli 
7s.  6d.  paid  for  the  first  1,000  coupons,  represents, 
two  policies,  one-third  goes  to  the  company’s,  canvass? 
as  commission,  and  the  canvasser  is  also  to  take  10  pe, 
cent,  on  repeat  orders  and  to  draw  a  salary  of  10s.  pe: 
week  if  he  secures  new  business  to  the  amount  of  £2  5s 
per  week.  In  addition  to  this  the  company  undertake: 
to  supply  the  tradesman  with  handbills,  posters,  etc. 
and  to  circularise  the  neighbourhood  on  his  behalf; 
and  it  has  also,  of  course,  to  pay  its  own  office  printing 
and  advertising  expenditure;  to  say  nothing  of  directors' 
fees.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  after  all  these 
deductions  proper  provision  can  be  made  for  the  insur¬ 
ance .  risks  under  the  policies— unless,  indeed,  the 
policies  are  so  framed  as  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
t0  tlle  holders  and  I  therefore  think  tradesmen  will 
he  well  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  scheme. 


Reference  was  made  in  Truth  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
experience  of  various  ladies  who  have  lately  lost  their 
money  by  remitting  fees  to  a  so-called  Norwegian 
Domestic  Servants’  Agency  at  East  Grinstead.  It  may 
interest  ladies  in  this  position  to  know  that  Mr  It 
Vaughan  Gower,  of  1,  Calverley  Mount,  Tonbridge 
Veils,  has  been  instructed  by  Mme.  Heyerdahl,  the 
principal  in  the  agency,  to  win'd  it  up,  and  that  he 
hopes  shortly  to  he  able  to  make  a  remittance  to  the 
creditors.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  claims  for  fees 
paid  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  this  gentleman  at  once. 


I  he  story  of  this  Norwegian,  agency  strikes  me  as 
particularly  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
nictiiy  people  are  at  present  engaged  in  exporting 
domestic  servants  from  England  to  the  Colonies.  I 
have  lately  been  saying  a  good  deal  about  a  Canadian 
agency  which  purports  to  have  relieved  us  in  this  way 
ol  several  hundreds  of  domestics  during  the  last  few 
yea!,,,  and  this  is  only  one  out  of  manv  agencies-- — 
some  commercial,  some  philanthropic— which  are  busily 
inducing  girls  of  the  working  class  to  emigrate.  Js  it 
not  a  ludicrous  state  of  things  that  side  by  side  with 
this  movement  we  have  other  agencies  at  work  import¬ 
ing  domestic  servants  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  British  housekeeper?  Of  course, 
where'  the  bounties  offered  by  Colonial  Governments 
mate  the  exportation  of  girls  a  lucrative  business,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  exporters. 
But,  it  is  altogether  different  when  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  profess  purely  philanthropic'  aims. 


Public  ignorance  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  time-expired  return  tickets  is,  probably,  -a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  railway  companies.  A  pas¬ 
senger  on  one  of  the  Irish  lines  tells  me  that  he  recently 
made  a  journey  with  the  return  half  of  a  ticket  taken 
six  weeks  previously.  The  collector  pointed  out  that 
it  was  only  available  for  one  month  and  called  upon 
him  to  pay  the  fare.  Acting  upon  some  advice  he  had 
seen  in  Truth  he  declined  to  do  this  and  gave  his  name 
and  address.  The  result  was  a  correspondence,  in 
which  the  company  admitted  that  he  was  not  legally 
liable  to  pay  the  return  fare  over  again,  but  only  the 
trifling  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  return  ticket 
for  the  month  and  the  amount  of  the  two  single  fares.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  great 
many  fares  are  paid  a  second  time  under  the  innocent 
impiession  that  an  out-of-date  return  ticket  is  valueless. 


A  legal  correspondent  is  kind  enough  to  write  to  me 
appreciatively  of  my  comments  on  the  possible  “  Plural 
Marriages  Act  ”  of  the  future.  He  points  out,  quite  cor- 
iemly;  I  believe,  that  the  Church  is  the  chief  opponent 
or  polygamy  in  Christian  countries,  hut  wants  the 
Church’s  authority  against  it,  I  cannot  give  it  him. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Church  has  no  justification  for 
its  attitude  in  this  matter.  When  St.  Paul  directs  that 
a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  he  clearly 
implies  that  others  may  have  more  than  one — except,  of 
cause,  deacons,  who  are  also  enjoined  to  monogamv. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  exclude  deacons  from  the 
operation  of  the  Plural  Marriages  Act.  Curates  have 
enough  temptation  already  to  matrimonial  indiscretion. 

Of  course  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  wives 
whom  he  cannot  keep.  That  will  be  hard  to  compass, 
no  doubt;  but  the  fact  is  that  now  many  men  marry 
one  wife  whom  they  are  unable  to  keep,  so  that  the 
difficulty  will  not  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  he  lessened;  for  when  husbands  (I  mean  wives, 
hut  it  comes  to  the  same  thing)  are  more  plentiful, 
women  will  be  the  better  able  to  pick  and  choose. 


“Monogamy  puts  a  premium  on  immorality,”  ,savs 
another  correspondent.  “Immorality  ruins  womau 
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The  few  women — mostly  married — who  would  object 
to  the  Plural  Marriages  Bill  are  happily  mar¬ 
ried.  They,  however,  would  not  he  hurt,  for 
their  husbands  would  cleavei  to  them,  else  they  would 
not  be  happily  married !  ”  There  seems  to  be  reason 
in  this. 


THE  PERFECT  GROCER. 

(“The  perfect  grocer— if  there  is  isuch.  a  thing— muet  be  an 
extremely  accomplished  man." — Sir  William  Anson,  Al.L.) 

If  to  be  a  perfect  grocer  you  aspire 
You  will  find  the1  task  less  easy  than  you  think; 
You  will  have  so  much  to  learn 
That  you’ll  know  not  how  to  turn, 

And  scarcely  have  the  time  to  eat  and  drink. 

You  must  read  the*  plays  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
How  else  can  you  weigh  sugar  in  the  pan  ! 

For  I  would  have  you  know,  sir, 

That  to  be  a  perfect  grocer 
You  must  be  a  very  much  accomplished  man. 

The  grocer  who  would  call  himself  ‘  compleaL 
Must  study  counterpoint  and  harmonee, 

And  he  really  ought  to  know 
How  to  draw  and  paint  also — 

How  else  could  one  expect  him  to  weigh  tea? 

He  should  also  dabble  in  astronomee, 

And  with  a  knowing  eye  the  heavens  scan 
All  of  which  doth  plainly  show,  sir, 

That  to  be  a  perfect  grocer 
One  must  be  a  thoroughly  accomplished  man. 

Even  then  his  education  is  not  done, 

There  are  softer  graces  which  he  must  acquire— 
He  must  learn  to  sing  and  dance, 

And  to  speak  the  tongue  of  France 
With  an  accent  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

He  must  also  show  much  taste  in  his  attire, 

Or  lady  customers  his  shop  may  ban 
Now  I  think  before  you  go,  sir, 

You’ll  admit  a  'perfect  grocer 
Is  a  marvel  of  a  much  accomplished  man. 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  BLESSED  WORD  “  SOCIALISM.” 

I)  Y  some  strange  chance  a  perfectly  sane  article  on  the 
>  use  and  abuse  of  the  word  “  Socialism  ”  found  its 
way  into  the  leading  columns  of  the  Times  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  point  of  it  was  that  “  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  word  ‘Socialism’  is  making  political  discussion 
ridiculous.”  Much  the  same  thing  was  said  m  Truth 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  Mr.  Balfour  s  Bingle} 
Hall  speech;  and  a  correspondent  subsequently  added 
the  very  wise  observation,  that  one  effect  of  the  waj 
this  word  has  lately  been  used,  or  abused,  must  be  to 
habituate  the  public  to  the  idea  of  Socialism  as  some¬ 
thing  quite  simple  and  practicable,  and  to  deprive  the 
bogey  of  all  its  terrors.  This  is  probably  the  last  thing 
which  would  be  desired  by  the  politicians  and  plutocrats 
who  hurl  the  epithet  so  light-heartedly  at  any  political 

proposal  they  disapprove  of. 

After  a  luminous  disquisition  on  the  various  shades 

of  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Socialism,  the  Times 
concluded  that  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  is  the 
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transference  of  property  from  private  to  public  owner¬ 
ship,  and  that  this  is  the  test  by  which  we  must  judge 
whether  “the  Budget  or  any  other  political  measure 
is  or  is  not  socialistic,  “  if  any  rational  conclusion  is  to 
be  reached.”  But  if  this  is  to  be  the  test,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  every  Budget  is  socialistic.  All  taxes  aim  at 
the  transference  of  property  from  private  to  public 
ownership.  The  tax  collector  comes  along  and  tells  us 
he  wants  so  much  of  our  property ;  and  we  have  to  give 
it  to  him.  The  average  law-abiding  citizen  never  ques¬ 
tions  the  right  of  the  State  to  annex  any  portion  of 
his  wealth  that  the  Government  of  the  day  requires  for 
public  purposes.  If  he  grumbles  about  the  way  he  is 
taxed  it  is  only  at  the  amount  or  at  the  purpose-  to 
which  the  money  is  applied.  The  Times  in  the  same 
article  points  out  that  even  the  professors  of  Socialism 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  degree  to  which  private 
property  should  be  absorbed  by  the  State.  Is  not  this 
the  sole  difference  between  the  Socialist  and  the  Anti- 
Socialist?  Not  only  does  the  existing  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  community  to 
annex  so  much  of  the  private  citizen  s  wealth  as  the 
interests  of  the  community  require;  but  our  laws  gene¬ 
rally  imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  attach 
any  incidents  it  thinks  necessary  to  the  possession  of 
property,  to  regulate  the  way  in  which  it  is  used,  tians 
ferred,  or  disposed  of  at  death.  Such  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  State  follow  necessarily  from  the  fact  that 
all  property  has  its  origin  in  law,  which  is  merely  the 
expression  of  the  collective  will  of  the  community.  The 
only  theorist  who  questions  these  rights  is  the  Anarchist, 
who  denies  the  right  of  the  community,  or  the  State, 
to  make  laws,  to  levy  taxes,  or  in  any  other  way  to 
interfere  with  individual  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Times  article,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  sweet  reasonableness,  does  not  help 
us  very  much  towards  a  “  reasonable  conclusion,”  un¬ 
less  by  suggesting  that  we  are  all  Socialists — more  or 
less.  What  I  regard  as  the  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  the  precise  degree  to  which  the  State  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  property  is  purely  a  question  of 
expediency,  and  that  there  is  no  abstract  principle  at 
issue  in  the  matter  iat  all.  If  we  concede  the  right 
of  the  State  to  tax  incomes  above  £160  a  year,  while 
letting  off  those  below,  and  to  increase  fhe  scale  of  taxa¬ 
tion  above  £160  up  to  a  certain  percentage,  we  cannot 
logically  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  up  to  100  per 
cent,  any  point,  if  it  so  pleases.  The  only  question  worth 
considering  is  whether  it  is  expedient  to  levy  taxation 
in  this  way  or  on  this  scale— whether  the  com¬ 
munity  will  in  the  end  be  injured  by  it,  and 
whether  you  could  levy  the  necessary  taxation  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  which  would  do  less  injury.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  death  duties,  taxation  of  land 
values,  and  all  other  taxes.  It  applies  to  all  State  in¬ 
terferences  with  private  rights,  not  only  in  relation  to 
property,  but  in  relation  to  personal  liberty.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  by  considerations  of  expediency  alone 
that  all  such  questions  are  eventually  determined. 
Philosophers  may  preach  to  us  that  our  interest  lies  in 
this  direction  or  that,  theorists  may  set  up  befoie  u> 
one  visionary  ideal  or  another  towards  which  we  should 
work.  They  may  possibly  create  a  “  tendency,”  as  the 
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Socialists  seem  to  be  doing  at  present,  but  the  practical 
outcome  will  never  be  more  than  tentative  measures  of 
a  partial  nature — experiments,  the  result  of  which  will 
determine  whether  the  next  step  is  in  the  same  direction 
01  backwards.  Even  on  those  very  rare  occasions  when 
1  xti  emists  and  visionaries  accidentally  get  the  upper 
-land  and  effect  a  revolution,  reaction  always  follows. 
L  ndei  normal  conditions,  the  daily  work  of  the  world, 
whether  in  public  or  private  affairs,  is  not  shaped  with 
i  eference  to  abstract  theories  or  philosophical  ideals. 
1.  hanges  proceed  entirely  by  the  empirical  method.  A 
new  idea  is  tried.  If  it  is  found  not  to  “pay”  it  is  dis¬ 
carded,  if  otherwise,  it  is  improved  upon. 

lor  this  reason  it  is  not  only  silly,  but  in  the  long 
lun  futile,  to  expect  to  dispose  of  any  practical  measure 
i bat  is  recommended  for  adoption  by  labelling  it  with 
some  vague  question-begging  epithet  like  “  Socialistic  ” 
01  Individualistic.  ’  To  take  a.  concrete  example,  you 
il,a'  tell  people  that  municipal  tramways  or  gasworks 
aie  Socialism,  but  that  will  not  stop  municipal  tram¬ 
ways  or  gasworks  so  long  as  they  give  results  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  municipal  experiment,  of  this  kind— e.g.,  Thames 
steamboats — does  not  work  satisfactorily,  it  will  be 
stopped,  not  because  it  is  socialistic  but  because  il  is 
a  failure.  I  myself  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the 
nationalisation  of  our  railways  would  be  to  the  public 
advantage.  If  some  doctrinaire  informs  me  that  this 
would  be  Socialism,  the  information  wall  in  no  way 
affect  my  judgment.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  nationalisation  of  all  the-  land  in 
ibis  country  would  be  a  disastrous  mistake,  under 
existing  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  said  for  it-  in 
theoi\  ,  but  if  I  thought  otherwise  I  should  not  resist 
this  measure  because  it  is  advocated  by  people  who 
call  themselves  Socialists.  This  seems  to  me  the  only 
rational  way  of  looking  at  all  questions  involving  the 
interference  of  the  State  with  private  property  or 
]ji  t\  ate  liberty,  and  I  would  recommend  it  for  general 
adoption. 

THE  EUPHRATES  VALLEY  RAILWAY. 

In  ]iis  report  just  delivered  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  Sir  William  Willcocks  revives  the  long  deferred 
proposal  for  a  railway  down  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  proposal  is  as  old  as  1835,  when  General  Chesney 
v.is  despatched  to  Asia  IVlmor  to  survey  the  projected 
route  of  the  line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  His  expedition  lasted  nearly  three  years, 
and  cost  upwards  of  £20,000,  a  complete  report  with 
survey  plans  for  the  proposed  railway  being  submitted 
to  Government  and  subsequently  published.  Truth 
readers  who  can  carry  their  minds  back  to  1872  will 
remember  that  in  that  year  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  in  favour  of  constructing 
tiie  Euphrates  Valley  railway  as  an  alternative  route  to 
Tndia.  The  Ottoman  Government  of  that  time  favoured 
the  undertaking,  and  Musurus  Pasha,  who  was  then 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  agreed  on  behalf  of  the 
Porte  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  line  was  to  be 
made  and  administered  by  a  mixed  board  of  English 
and  Turkish  Directors.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  rail¬ 
way,  estimated  at  £10,000,000,  was  to  be  defrayed  by  an 


Ottoman  loan  jointly  guaranteed  by  the  English  and 
Turkish  Governments  at,  the  rate,  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  1  per  cent,  for  a  -sinking  fund.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  joint  guarantee,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  conveying  troops  by 
the  railway  at  agreed  rates,  and  the  English  mails  were 
to  be  transported  free  of  charge.  The  grant  of  the 
necessary  land  for  the  railway  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  Custom  duties  at  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Persian  Gulf  termini  being  assigned  to 
the  payment  of  dividends.  The  scheme  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  principle  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1872, 
but  subsequently  fell  through,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
strained  relations  which  ensued  between  England  and 
Turkey  on  account  of  Turkish  misrule  in  Europe. 

Acting  solely  with  an  eye  to  Turkish  interests  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  proposes  to  restore,  to  its  former 
condition  of  prosperity,  and  as  an  inceptive  measure,  to 
advance  his  irrigation  schemes,  Sir  William  Willcocks 
wishes  to  construct  forthwith  a  railway  from  Bagdad 
to  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Leaving  Bagdad 
the  line  will  erdss  the  Euphrates  at  Feludia,  where 
a  biidge  will  be  built,  and  follow  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Khabour 
tributary,  where  it  will  strike  westwards  along  the 
old  trade  route  through  Palmyra  either  to  Homs 
oi  Damascus.  There  the  new  line  will  link  up 
with  the  French  railway  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus 
and  reach  the  sea  coast  either  at  Beirut  or  by  means 
of  an  extension  to  Tripoli.  The  distance  from  Homs  or 
Damascus  to  Bagdad  is  about  800  kilometres  or  some 
530  miles.  Sir  William  Willco'cks  estimates  the  time 
i  equired  for  constructing  the  line  at  two  years. 

Tui key  s  necessity  is  England’s  opportunity.  If  we 
forthwith  join  hands  with  the  Turkish  Government,  the 
proposed  new  line  wall  be  the  first  to  reach  Bagdad. 
The  railhead  of  the  German  line,  is  now  at  Bulgui-lu. 
The  section  through  the  Taurus  Mountains  has  not  yet 
been  begun,  and  the  line  with  its  wide  detour  to  the 
Tigris  river  cannot  get  to  Bagdad  for  at  least  six  years. 

If  we  double  Sir  William  Willcocks’  time  estimate,  and 
allow  four  years  for  constructing  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Railway,  it  will  arrive  at  Bagdad  at  least  two  years 
ahead  of  the  German  line.  The  new  railway  will  open 
up  the  nearest  route  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea ;  but  it  will  do  more  than  this :  it  will  open 
up  the  shortest  cut  to  India.  Once  get  a  trunk  line 
through  from  a  Mediterranean  port  to  Bagdad,  and  a 
branch  line  350  miles  long  to  Koheit  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  branch 
junction  would  be  at  Feludia  before  crossing  the 
Euphrates.  Supposing  the  Mediterranean  terminus  to 
be  either  at  Beirut  or  Tripoli— the  latter  for  choice— we 
should  then  have  a  practically  English  controlled  rail¬ 
way  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  keeping  during  the  whole  of  its  900-mile 
course  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  river.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  enormous  economic  and 
strategic  value  of  such  a  railway  both  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  Turkey. 

In  1872  it  was  proposed  to  make  Salonika  instead 
of  Brindisi  the  embarking  point  in  Europe  for  the  new 
Indian  mail  route,  Alexandretta  or  Tripoli  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  terminus  of  the'  Euphrates  railway,  and  Koheit 
its  Persian  Gulf  terminus.  If  iny  readers'  will  take 
their  atlas  and  draw  a  line  from  London  to  Karachi  or 
Bombay  through  Salonika,  Tripoli  and  Kokeit  they  will 
find  that  the  line  is  as  nearly  straight  as  such  a  line 
can  be  drawn.  So  far  for  direction ;  what  about  time  ( 
Allowing  for  a  through  railway  speed  (including 
necessary  stoppages)  of  40  miles  an  hour  in  Europe1, 
and  30  miles  in  Asia  Minor,  and  assuming  that  20-knot 
steamers  will  in  future  he  available  for  the  .  mail  set 
vice,  no  matter  where  placed  on  the  high  seas,  the 
following  comparative'  time  table  may  be  given  as 
approximately  correct:  — 

Euphrates  Railway  Route. 

(An gin- Turkish  line.) 

Hours. 

London  to  Salonika  .  48 

Salonika  to  Tripoli  .  08 

Tripoli  to  Koheit .  oO 

Koheit  to  Karachi  . 64 

170=  7  clave,  2  hours. 

Tigris  Route. 

(German  Bagdad  Railway.) 

Hours. 

London  to  Constantinople  . '<2 

(Orient  Express  line) 

Constantinople  to  Haidar  Pasha...  o 

Haidar  Pasha  to  Koheit  .  60 

Koheit  to  Karachi  .  Jnr 

194=  8  days'  2 hours. 

Suez  Canal  Route. 

Hours. 

London  to  Brindisi  _ .  48 

Brindisi  to  Port  Said  .  48 

Port,  Said  to  Suez  .  -4 

Suez  to  Bombay  . 

274  =  11  days,  10  hours. 

Tire  above  time  table  shows  a  net'  gain  to  the 
Euphrates  route  of  one  day  over  the.  Tigris  route,  and 
of  more  than  four  days  over  the  Suez  Canal  passage 
when  the  speed  has  been  accelerated  on  that  line  by 
faster  going  steamers.  Karachi  is  the  nearest  landing- 
point  in  India  for  the  Punjab  and  North-West  frontier 
stations,  while  it  is  only  a  few  hours  further  from 
Calcutta  than  Bombay. 

As  regards  cost,  the  Euphrates  line  can  be  made  for 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  Tigris  line  now  in  course 
of  construction.  Experts  agree  that  £10,000,000  would 
he  an  outside  estimate  for  the  whole  railway,  including 
the  branch  to  Koheit.  How  this  money  can  best  be 
raised,  and  by  whom  the  railway  should  be  constructed, 
whether  by  the  British  and  Turkish  Governments  acting 
in  concert  as  proposed  in  1872,  or  by  a  semi-official 
syndicate  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Otto¬ 
man  Bagdad  Railway  Company,  is  a  subject  for  further 
consideration  by  the  Governments  concerned.  For  the 
moment  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  possibilities 
which  now  exist  for  carrying  out  a  great  constructive 
enterprise,  in  the  speedy  completion  of  which  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Turkey  are  equally  interested. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  new  railway  will 
act  pacifically  in  removing  any  future  risk  of  a  clash 
between  British  and  German,  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  '  When  the  German  railway  eventually  reaches 
Bagdad,  arrangements  can  he  made  for  German  trains 
coming  down  the  Tigris  line  to  run  over  the  British  con¬ 
trolled  ;  branch  railway  to  Koheit,  whence  fast-going 
German  steamers  can  carry  German  mails  and  passen¬ 
gers  to  the  East.  When  both  Bagdad  railways  are  at 


work,  instead  of  one  nation  having  the  monopoly 
of  the  traffic  through  Asia  Minor,  English  and 
Germans  alike  can  compete  in  friendly  commercial 
rivalry  for  that  portion  of  the  European  carrying  trade 
which  will  certainly  be  diverted  from  the  Suez  Canal 
into  the  new  trade  routes  through  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  which  will  fall  to  the  share  of  those 
who  can  best  cater  for  the  trader’s  demands. 

A  STORM  IN  A  DUSTBIN. 

Speaking  as  a  journalist,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
feel  much  sympathetic  interest  in  the  hubbub  which  led 
up  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Censorship,  its  one 
obvious  use  being  to  provide  an  excellent  free  advertise-  _ 
ment  for  a  number  of  dramatists  and  managers  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  for  it  at  the  usual 
rates.  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that,  except  in  a  few 
possible  cases,  it  was  intentionally  engineered  by  them 
towards  that  end,  for,  like  every  one  else,  having  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  your  dramatist — even  when  he  is  most 
firmly  insistent  on  using  the  public  ear  as  his  intel¬ 
lectual  dustbin — is  far  too  much  convinced  of  his  own 
importance  to  be  anything  hut  sincere  in  his  own  con¬ 
ceit.  Yet  your  dramatist  is,  so  far  as  his  actual  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  public  is  concerned,  a  man  of  no  importance, 
even  less,  indeed,  than  is  the  journalist,  if  only  that  a 
play  could  be  produced  without  the  one,  while  a  paper 
would  be  impossible  without  the  other.  The  manager, 
the  actor,  the  box-office  keeper,  the  limelight  man,  even 
the  bill-poster,  each  and  all  of  those  are,  in  actual  fact, 
more  essential  to  the  drama  than  is  the  playwright. 
The  Sicilian  marionette  theatre,  wherein  the  pseudo¬ 
actor  improvises  the  play  as  he  goes  along,  is  the  logical 
conclusion  of  the  stage,  eliminating  the  dramatist  alto- 
crether  with  excellent  results.  In  a  word,  the  drama- 
tist’s  whole  claim  to  be  considerable  is  based  upon  the 
ridiculous  assumption  that  he  directs  public  taste. 

Although  I  cannot  see  why  his  opinion  should  have 
been  asked,  I  can  easily  appreciate  why  the  dramatist 
of  the  dustbin  should  have  objected  to  the  Censor¬ 
ship  being  entrusted  to  a  plain,  sensible  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  should  prefer  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  own  prophets.  And  this  being  so,  I  cannot  hut 
feel  a  lively  sympathy  for  him  in  the  painful  extremity 
to  which  the  Joint  Committee’s  conclusions  condemn 
him.  Under  Mr.  Redford’s  autocracy  he  had  many 
compensations  ;  he  could  always  gain  such  advertise¬ 
ment  as  a  complaisant  press  could  lend  to  a  rejection; 
he  need  never  l'ear  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  That  safeguard  is  now  reft  from  him ;  he  can 
gain  no  kudos  from  a  rejection,  seeing  that  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  produce  his;  play  without  a  licence;  no 
respectable  manager  will  produce  it  without  safeguard¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  capital  behind  the  Censor  and  his 
Consultative  Committee’s  declared  approval;  his  one 
chance  will  be  to  find  a  manager  confident  in  bis  powers 
to  keep  within  the  lines  dividing  what  the  Censor 
does  think  indecent  from  what  the  police  may  think 
indecent.  No  doubt  dirty  little  theatres  will  rise — and 
here  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  Report — which 
will  base  their  appeal  to  the  public  on  producing  such 
border-line  plays — that  the  police  may  swallow,  though 
the  Censor  would  reject.  But,  with  such  exceptions, 
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your  dustbin  dramatist  will  find  every  door  closed 
against  him — his  last  state  infinitely  worse  than  the 
first.  ' 

The  matter  having  so  little  actuality  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  slrongly,  one  way  or  the  other,  concerning  the 
Report.  If  you  did  away  with  the  Censorship,  even  if  you 
did  away  with  police  supervision,  I  doubt  if  anybody’s 
morals  would  be  one  penny  the  worse.  For  the  truth 
is  that  the  public,  as  a  whole,  does  not,  never  did,  and 
never'  will  like  the  taste  of  dirt,  on  the  stage  or  off  it. 
No  doubt  there  are  enough  neurotic  women  and  nasty 
old  gentlemen  to  provide  an  audience — composed 
entirely  of  stall-holders — for  one  Unspeakable  Theatre. 
But  the  general  public  would  never  enter  it — or,  if 
they  did,  it  would  not  exist  for  more  than  one  evening. 
\v  e  have  heard  it  said,  very  many  times,  that  a  salacious 
play  can  do  and  does  more  harm  than  a  salacious  book. 
As  a  fact  the  very  opposite  is  the  truth.  The  instinct 
c-f  the  crowd  being  towards  cleanliness,  the  young  man 
or  young  woman  who  sees  an  offensive  play  is  filled  with 
shame  and  disgust,  is  infected  with  the'  public  indigna¬ 
tion.  But  given  an  indecent  book  he  or  she  will  read 
it  privately,  shamefacedly  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less 
attentively,  and  its  lessons,  such  as  they  are,  will  sink 
the  more  deeply.  There  is  not  one  of  twenty  novels  that 
I  could  name,  published  within  the  last  two  years,  but 
has  done  more  harm  than  could  have  all  the  “  realistic  ” 
plays  written  in  the  same  period,  even  had  they  passed1 
the  Censor. 

While  the  absolutely  “free”  stage  would  have 
done  little  real  harm,  I  could  see  equally  little 
objection  to  the  Censorship  vieux  jea,  which  merely 
served  to  make  certainty  more  certain.  And  just 
as  to  have  left  the  Censorship  unchanged  or  to  have 
done  away  with  it  altogether  would  have  left  me  un¬ 
moved,  so  I  can  see  few-  objections  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  Joint  Committee  save  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  dustbin  dramatist.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to 
stand  up  to  do  shot  at  by  incensed  geniuses,  in  the  place 
of  his  Examiner.  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  sleep  any 
less  soundly  o’  nights.  The  practical  common  sense 
policeman  will  supplement  that  part  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  common-sense  Censor  which  is 
theoretically  done  away  with.  The  theatre  and  the 
music-hall  will  lie  dowm  side  by  side,  instead  of  snarling 
at  each  other  from  opposite  camps;  and  personally  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  ended  up  by  the  theatre 
lying  inside  the  music-hall.  One  point  upon  which  I 
have  grave  doubt  is  that  the  Censor  is  to  be  assisted 
by  a  committee  so  composed  as  to  command  the 
respectful  plaudits  of  literature  and  the  drama  alike. 

I  must  confess  I  pity  that  committee1 — and  I  suspect 
I;.-.  What  has  literature  to  do  with  public  decency7? 
But  here  again  the  practical  result  will  probably  be 
insignificant.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  literary 
eminence  that  appeals  to  Governments ;  and  plain, 
solid,  average,  official  literary  men  should  be  at  least 
as  capable  of  defending  the  morals  of  the  suburban 
“  Backfisch  ”  as  so  many  policemen. 

There  are  many  minor  proposals  in  this  carefully 
cogitated  Report,  none  of  which— as,  for  instance,  the 
transference  of  the  licensing  of  the  forty  London 
theatres  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  County 
Council — can  do  any  harm  or  very  much  good.  What 


is  more,  I  can  personally  only  discover  one  serious 
omission  :  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  distressful  fate  of 
the  dustbin  dramatist.  To  close  the  last  avenue  of 
livelihood  against  a  whole  class,  however  undeserving, 
without  suggesting  any  method  by  which  they  can 
earn  an  honest  living  in  the  future,  is  a  deep  blot  upon 
what  is  otherwise  one  of  the  most  harmless  proposals 
towards  constructive  legislation  I  can  imagine. 

IN  EE  RICHARD  BROWN. 

On  Thursday  last  I  received  a  letter  from  Major 
Christophers’  solicitors  informing  me  that  their  client 
considered  that  what  had  been  said  about  him  in  the 
previous  week’s  Truth  under  the  heading  “  Bookmaking 
on  D.S.O.  Principles,”  rather  aggravated  the  matter 
they  had  previously  complained  of,  and  that  Major 
Christophers  felt  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
(.lie  opinion  of  a  jury  upon  my  allegations  respecting 
him.  Since  then  a  writ  in  an  action  for  libel  has  been 
issued  and  served,  so  we  must  wait  for  the  opinion  of 
a  jury  before  I  can  say  anything  further  in  regard  to  the 
transactions  between  “Mrs.  A.”  and  Richard  Brown 
and  Co.  But  Che  issue  of  this  writ  does  not  supply 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  I  asked  in  Truth 
of  November  10,  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
mysterious  Mr.  Brown,  and  as  I  have  received 
communications  on  behalf  of  the  two  other  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  my  last  article,  I  think  it-  only  fair  to 
them  that  they  should  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
making  clear  their  position  in  regard  to  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  firm  of  Richard  Brown  and  Co. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Ferris,  68,  Coleman- 
street,  E.C.,  acting  for  Mr.  Clement  Hobson,  of  12, 
Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  the  address  at  which  Richard 
Brown  and  Co.  first  started  business.  Mr.  Bennett 
assures  me  that  the  only  connection  that  has  ever  existed 
between  Mr.  Hobson  and  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  is 
that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Hobson  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gerard  O'Shea,  who 
wished  to  rent  from  him  certain,  offices  beneath 
his  own  at  12,  Suffolk-street,  in  which  to  carry  on  a 
starting  price  bookmaker’s  business.  Mr.  Hobson  was 
informed  that  the  capital  for  the  business  was  to  be 
supplied  by  a  sleeping  partner,  and  a  reference  was 
given  to  Barclay’s  Bank.  The  reference  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  Hobson  stipulated  that-  the  rent  was  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  This  was  done,  and  Richard  Brown 
and  Co.  entered  into  occupation  of  the  offices  in  due 
course.  Ultimately,  however,  Mr.  Hobson  came  to  tire 
conclusion  that  it  was  undesirable  for’  his  own  business 
as  an  estate  agent  and  mortgage  broker  that  Richard 
Brown  and  Co.  should  be  near  neighbours,  and  he 
requested  the  firm  to  find  fresh  offices.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  do  so,  and  the  fact  that 
the  firm  moved  to  premises  where  Leslie,  alias  Levene, 
was  domiciled  was  one  over  which  he  had  no  sort  of 
control,  and  was  in  no  w*ay  suggested  by  him.  Mr. 
Bennett  further  assures  me  that  Mr.  Clement  Hobson’s 
business  as  mortgage  broker  has  necessarily  brought 
him  on  various  occasions  in  touch  with  moneylenders, 
but  in  regard  to  Levene  his  only  association  has  been 
not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  client,  but  to 
extricate  a  client  from  Levene’s  clutches.  Consequently 
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his  relationship  with  Levene  is  not  one  which  could  by 
any  means  be  termed  of  a  friendly  character.  I  may 
say  that  Mr.  Bennett  gives  me  these  assurances  not 
merely  as  from  a  solicitor  acting  for  a  client,  but  per¬ 
sonally  from  his  own  knowledge  of  Mr.  Clement  Hobson 
and  his  business,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  such  assur¬ 
ances  are  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
accepted  without  demur.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  clear 
that  whoever  Mr.  Richard  Brown  is  or  was,  Mr.  Clement 
Hobson  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  anjr  part  or  lot  in  him. 

I  have  also  been  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
Wontner  and  Sons  with  reference  to  Mr.  Gerard 
O’Shea’s  connection  with  Richard  Brown  and  Co., 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  transaction  with 
Mr.  C.  to  which  I  referred  last  week.  Messrs.  Wontner 
and  Co.  give  me  to  understand  that  Mr.  O’Shea  is  ready 
to  supply  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  in  regard  to  which  he  contends  that 
he  was  absolutely  justified  in  the  course  he  had  taken. 
Unfortunately,  Messrs.  Wontner  and  Co.  did  not  com¬ 
municate  with  me  until  too  late  to  deal  with  the  matter 
in  this  week’s  ’Truth,  but  I  have  made  arrangements  to 
go  into  the  whole  question  with  them  and  with  their 
client,  and  under  these  circumstances  I  would  ask  my 
readers  to  suspend  judgment  on  this  transaction  until 
they  have  heard  Mr.  O’Shea’s  version  of  the  affair. 

PIANODEMONItJM. 

This  is  not  a  case  in' which  gentle  measures  will  be  of 
any  avail.  Even  putting  a  licence  on  pianos  would  be 
of  no  use,  unless  the  licence  were  so  expensive  that  only 
millionaires  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  would 
cut  out  all  who  are  really  competent  and  qualified 
to  have  one.  A  tax  on  pianos,  to  be  effectual,  would 
have  to  be  so  high  that  it  would  weed  out  half  the 
musicians.  No,  (something  more  stirring  would  have 
to  be  done.  A  way  there  is,  but  it  is  so  splendid  that 
it  is  quite  impossible. 

To  out-Herod  Herod.;  to  organise  a  Slaughter  of  the 
Instruments ;  here  is  a  task  for  some'  great  man.  The 
eye  of  imagination  dilates  ;  it  glows,  it  gloats,  it 
turns  black  with  fervour;  it  sees  armed  emissaries  of 
the  State  entering  every  house,  wresting  the  youngest 
daughter  by  her  pig-tail  from  the  piano-stool,  and 
applying  to  it  the  fire  and  sword  of  a  Reform  as  drastic 
as  Luther’s ;  it  sees  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  and  sparkles 
at  the  ghostly  crackling  of  wood;  at  the  breaking  of 
the  strings  it  fills  with  tears  of  joy.  The  massacre  should 
not  be  indiscriminate.  But  what  more  easy  than  to  draw 
the  line?  Every  piano,  with  photograph  frames  or 
embroideries  on  it  should  go.  This  rule  might  include 
a  few  careless  or  accidental  cases,  but  it  would  free  the 
musicians.  Those  whose  pianos  were  guiltless  of  ex¬ 
traneous  ornaments  should  be  listed  for  future 
examination. 

It  is  fairly  distressing  to  hear  every  tradesman’s 
daughter  hammering  out  “The  Maiden’s  Prayer”  on 
what  sounds  like  a  graded  series  of  hollow  tins,  or 
banging  the  Vision  of  Salome  in  a  manner  suggesting 
that  the  lady  danced  with  leaden  weights  upon  her  feet; 
but  the  greatest  abuse  of  the  piano  occurs  in  a  class 
superior  to  this,  where  young  women  with  too  much 
hair  and  not  enough  forehead  attempt  Chopin’s 
“Polonaise  in  A”  or  attack  the  “Moonlight  Sonata ” 


as  if  it  were  a  fort  in  the  Khyber  Pass.  It  was  a  real 
poet  who  brought  his  soul  from  the  stars  to  utter  the 
most  illuminating  description  of  a  party  where  a  lady 
in  blue  satin  had  just  risen  from  the  piano,  after  pluck¬ 
ing  out  her  soul  by  the  roots  and  hurling  the  shreds 
out  of  the  window.  “  Some  of  these  people,”  said  he, 
with  dreamy  gentleness,  “  have  had  an  awful  lot  of 
music  lessons.”  An  hour’s  lecture  with  lantern  slides 
could  have  come  no  nearer  the  photographic  truth  of 
this  statement. 

A  great  proportion  of  professional  players  are  merely 
technicians,  with  very  slight  relation  to  the  soul  of 
music.  At  the  other  end  of  the  ladder  we  get  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  “  learn  music  ”  at  school  (two  guineas  a 
term  extra),  and  have  the  tragic  conscientiousness  to 
keep  it  up  till  their  marriage.  There  are  some  who  do 
not  drop  it  even  then.  No  other  instrument  has  been 
so  vulgarised  as  the  piano.  It  is  the  devoted  prey  of 
Suburbia.  The  violin  has  escaped  this  fate.  The  piano 
has  been  deprived  by  this  vulgarisation  even  of  its 
hopes  of  eternity.  Angels  are  imaginable  playing  harps 
and  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  drums  and  organs  and 
viols,  to  say  nothing  of  tabrets  and  dulcimers,  but  an 
angel  at  the  piano,  with  soft  pedal  and  loud  pedal  and 
overstrung  upright  grand  action  complete,  is  an 
unthinkable  thing.  A  violin  out  of  tune  is  not 
played  upon ;  any  instrument  but  a  piano  must  be 
put  in  order  before  it  is  used ;  but  the  piano 
is  allowed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  for  many  months 
before  the  tuner  is  sent  for.  If  there  is  truth  in  the 
theory  that  every  noise  made  on  earth  is  perpetuated 
eternally  in  some  corner  of  space,  then  the  piano 
department  of  that  corner  could  give  hints  to  Dante 
in  search  of  material.  Consider  at  this  moment  how 
many  tinkle-thumps  are  going  on  over  the  broad  face 
of  the  globe;  that  the  desert  is  not  safe  from  pianos 
made  for  tropical  climates,  nor  the  sea  from  pianos 
clamped  to  cabin-floors ;  that  pianos,  pianos,  pianos, 
pianos  are  jingle-jangling  to  the  Southern  Cross  and  the 
Polar  Star ;  that  innumerable  basses  are  going  tumple- 
tink,  tumple-tink,  and  innumerable  trebles  squealing 
-  tingle-tank,  tingle-tank;  consider  this,  and  then  rise 
up  with  the  name  of  St.  Cecilia  for  a  war-cry,  and  go 
forth  to  burn  and  slay ! 

Beethoven  lost  a  groschen  one  day ;  he  searched  for  it 
for  some  time,  getting  angrier  every  moment.  Finally 
he  went  to  the  piano  and  made  the  most  perfect  tran¬ 
scription  of  a  bad  temper,  with  its  rises  from  irritation 
to  rage,  from  mutterings  to  thunders,  from  remarks  to 
curses,  which  has  ever  been  conveyed  in  any  art  what¬ 
ever,  not  excluding  words.  He  deserved  to  own  a  piano. 
He  used  it.  Most  people  abuse  it.  In  another  sense, 
this  article  may  appear  to  abuse  it.  It  does  not.  It 
defends  it.  It  wishes  to  defend  the  piano  from  its 
players.  Inferior  pianos  are  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  ;  superior  ones  are  martyrs.  The  money  spent  in 
buying  pianos,  in  teaching  people  to  play  who  never 
could  play  if  Paderewski  devoted  his  life  to  show  them 
how,  in  purchasing  evil  pieces  of  music  which  work  like 
madness  in  the  brain  by  the  perfection  of  their  ugly 
meaninglessness — statisticians  could  probably  show  that 
this  money  would  suffice  to  found  a  hundred  Homes  for 
the  Happy  Deaf. 

My  neighbour  may  have  what  taste  in  pictures  he 
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please ;  his  amusements  and  occupations  are  his  own 
look-out;  he  may  read  what  he  likes,  and  live  as  he 
chooses ;  these  matters  are  his  own  concern.  But  if  he 
tells  me  that  to  object  to  his  taste  in  music  is  to  interfere 
with  his  private  business,  I  reply  that  it  is  to  look  after 
my  own.  His  music  is  my  business.  As  much  of  his 
tree  as  comes  over  my  wall  I  am  entitled  to  lop  off 
or  train  as  I  choose.  What  about  the  sounds  that  come 
through  to  my  living-room  and  torture  rue?  Is  not  this 
the  case  in  tens  and  thousands  of  cases?  If  I  come 
home  from  Tristan  and  find  him  diligently  proclaiming 
to  all  his  neighbours  that  he’s  afraid  to  go  home  in 
the  dark,  is  it  not  permissible  to  say  that  he  is  int-rud- 
ing  as  much  as  if  his  bodily  presence  were  in  my  house? 

To  the  bonfire  with  half  the  pianos  in  the  world ! 
Iney  are  weapons  of  offence.  If  ninth-rate  playing  on 
twentieth-rate  pianos  gives  pleasure,  that  pleasure 
ought  to  be  purged  out  of  the  world.  Let  the  silent 
arts  be  murdered,  but  music  has  a  voice  with  which  to 
cry  its  wrongs  in  the  ears  of  the  unoffending.  I  speak 
with  the  anguish  of  one  who  loves  music ;  what  of  the 
thousands  besides  who  quietly  and  steadily  dislike  it? 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

- K* - 

London,  Saturday. 

EW  thoughts  are  more-  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  pathetic,  than  that  while  the  Commons 
were  spread  across  the  length  and.  breadth  of  the 
country  doing  their  best  to  arouse  hatred,  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness  in  their  fellow-men,  the  Lords 
should  have  remained  steadily  at  their  self-appointed 
post  during  last  week,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  three 
hours  a  day,  doing  their  best  in  reshaping  the  broken 
destinies  of  our  common  country.  I  say  pathetic,  hut 
I  never  realised  the  full  pathos  of  it  until  yesterday, 
when  passing  through  London  I  went  down  to  the 
House  to  fetch  some  papers  I  had  forgotten.  At  the 
entrance  gate  I  came  across  a  young  man  arguing  with 
a,  policeman.  He  was  a  very  young  man  and  he  had 
quite  a  nice  girlish  face,  with  a  large  Roman  nose  and 
an  extreme  facial  angle.  He  was  very  much  excited, 
almost  crying  indeed,  and  he  was  protesting  that  he 
must  enter,  as  he  had  to  vote  in  an  important  debate. 
The  constable  kept  repeating  that  the  House  wasn’t 
sitting,  that  neither  of  the  Houses  was  sitting,  and  that 
he’d  better  move  along  there  before  worse  befell.  As 
I  came  up  the  policeman  recognised  me  and  turned  to 
me  as  if  for  counsel.  “  Says  he’s  a  Peer,”  he  commented 
aside,  “  but  looks  to  me  like  one  of  them  Suffragettes 
in  disguise.  I  don’t  like  to  speak  to  her  too  rough, 
for  fear  she  might  faint.”  And  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
he  left  me  to:  convince  the  young  person  of  his,  or  her, 
mistake.  It  took  a  lot  of  doing,  and  when  at  last  I 
succeeded  the  poor  thing  burst  into  unconcealed  tears. 

“  I  don’t  know  whatever  I  shall  do,”  he  moaned,  “  I 
shall  never  he  able  to  face  Jessie  again.  Sbe  wrote  out 
my  speech  for  me.  I  must  have  mistaken  the  day  some¬ 
how.”  And  he  pulled  a  roll  of  MS.  out  of  his  pocket, 
neatly  tied  up  with  blue  ribbons,  with  a  sprig  of  white 
heather  stuck  in  the  bow,  and  explained  that  it  was 
to  be  used  on  the  day  the  Budget  was  rejected.  “I 
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am  quite  sure  it  would  have  made  everyone  see  how 
light  we  are,”  he  sobbed,  “and  Jessie — she’s  my  wife, 
and  she  Wrote  it— she  thinks  so,  too.”  However,  when 
I  explained  to  him  that  the  Budget  was  safe  for  another 
ten  days,  he  cheered  up  wonderfully  and  accepted  my 
offer  of  a  cup  of  tea  to  soothe  his  nerves — he  was  not 
taking  anything  stronger,  he  explained,  until  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  it  was  while  we  were  having  it  that  he 
made  me  realise  the  true  pathos  of  the  Lords’  position. 

It  seemed  that  he  belonged  to  a  party  of  earnest  young 
peers  who  call  themselves  the  “  Bushmen,”  because  they 
have  all  of  them  married  music-hall  singers  or  American 
heiresses,  and  are  shunned  by  their  relations,  and  they 
have  taken  a  dreadful  oath  to  reject  the  Budget  in  spite 
of  everything.  And  the  pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  quite 
a  lot  of  them — my  informant,  for  instance — are  per¬ 
sonally  in  favour  of  it.  They  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  rich,  vulgar  parvenu  should  be  made  to  pay  his  fair 
share  in  governing  the  country,  more  especially — though 
this  he  assured  me  was  only  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion — as  they  themselves  are  scarcely  hit  at  all  by  the 
new  taxes.  Only  one  >or  two  of  them — whose  wives  are 
still  on  the  stage — are  touched  by  the  super-tax  or  the 
land  taxes — and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  made  by 
their  wives  to  give  up  alcohol  ever  since  they  were  mar¬ 
ked — and  so  on.  But  they  are  all  determined  to  kill 
the  Budget,  even  though  it  means  killing  themselves  as 
a  class,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  as  a  monument  of 
the  great  truth  that  they  and  not  the  Lower  House  are 
the  true  representatives  of  the-  English  people.  They 
argue  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  blue  blood 
and  feudal  prejudices ;  if  anything  of  that  sort  exists 
nowadays  you  must  look  for  it  among  the  Whig  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Commons,  a  lot  of  whom  can  trace1  their 
descent  back  to  Abraham,  if  not  longer,  while  there  is 
scarcely  a  peer  who  knows  who  more  than  one  of  his 
great-grandfathers  was,  but  for  a  few  with  Royal  blood 
in  their  veins.  Even  those  who  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror  can  show  a  fairly  Socialistic  family  history — 
from  the  moment,  they  first  set  foot  on  English  shores 
they  held  by  the  principle  of  taking  everybody’s  pro¬ 
perty  and  dividing  it  up  among  themselves.  “Even  an 
Irish  member  like  yourself,”  he  went  on — though  how 
he  guessed  I  was  Irish  I  cannot  imagine,  seeing  that  he 
had  scarcely  given  me  a  chance  of  opening  my  mouth, 
except  that  when  paying  I  had  run  short  of  change,  and 
borrowed  half-a-crown  from  him  to  give  the  waitress — 

“  even  you  Irish  are  as  conservative  a  lot  of  indi¬ 
vidualists  as  any  one — seeing  that  you  have  been 
clamouring  for  a  monopoly  of  your  own  island  ever  since 
you  crossed  over  from  Scotland  and  turned  out  the 
original  proprietors.”  That  was  one  reason,  lie  went  on, 
that  made  the  present  Government  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  Lords — because  it  knows  they  are  Socialist  at 
heart,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  it  is  more  afraid  of  than 
another,  it  is  being  supposed  to  have  any  dealings  with 
Socialism. 

But  it  isn’t  on  any  political  point  that  the  Bushmen 
claim  to  represent  the  English  people.  They  have  two 
basic  principles  to  go  upon — first,  that  they  represent- 
them  by  blood ;  and,  secondly,  by  brain.  “  Take  my 
son  Veritas’  case,”  he  argued,  “when  he  succeeds 
me.  His  dear  mother  was  on  the  halls,  his  mother’s 
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father  was  a  private  soldier.  He  became  a  drum-major, 
it  is  true,  and  we  always  speak  of  him  as  the  major 
now,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  And  my  mother’s 
mother  rvas  the  daughter  of  a  ship  chandler,  and  my 
own  paternal  great-grandfather  uras  ennobled  for — but 
I  needn’t  go  into  all  that.  Anyway,  where  are  you 
going  to  find  a  more  representative  English  family  than 
mine  is?  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  Bush¬ 
men,  except  one,  and  he  is  undergoing  a  rest-cure  just 
now,  and  the  doctor  doesn’t  think  he  will  be  out  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  debate.  And  it  is  just  the  same 
when  it  comes  to  brains.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
all  made  up  of  clever  men.  They  have  to  be  clever,  or 
they  would  never  get  into  it,  except  those  on  the 
Opposition  side,  who  have  money  instead,  and  don’t 
count  any  way,  except  to  vote.  But  you  take  men  like 
Asquith,  or  Balfour,  or  Lloyd  George — do  you  call 
them  representative  Englishmen,  even  supposing  they 
happened  to  be  English?  Of  course  you  don’t;  they 
are  all  a  great  deal  too  clever.  Do  you  suppose  the 
average  Englishman  could  write  books  like  Balfour 
does,  or  make  speeches  like  Lloyd  George?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  They  just  represent  a  few  of  the  cleverest  people 
in  the  country;  and  if  they  do  represent  the  rest  at  all, 
only  as  much  as  a  racehorse  can  be  held  to  represent 
the  London ’bus-horses.  But  it  is  different  with  us.  We 
aren’t  refined,  or  cultured,  or  clever ;  we  don’t  write 
books  on  philosophy,  or  make  speeches  over  the  heads 
of  our  audiences.  We  are  just  the  average  sort  of 
young  Englishman  that  likes  betting,  and  gambling, 
and  having  a  good  time  generally.  If  you  took  the  whole 
of  us  Bushmen  together  you  wouldn’t  find  one  of 
us  could  understand  a  word  about  the  Budget,  or 
Tariff  Reform,  or  any  of  that  sort  of  tommy  rot,  more 
than  the  average  Englishman  does.  But  if  you  asked 
us  what  was  going  to  win  next  year’s  Derby,  or  who 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  second  row  of  the  Gaiety 
chorus,  or  anything  really  interesting  to  the  public  like 
that,  there  isn’t  one  of  us  couldn’t  tell  you  a  lot  more 
about  it  than  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  taken  together. 
And  that  is  why  we  claim  to  be  the  truly  representa¬ 
tive  House,  and  have  determined  to  prove  it  before  the 
world.  You  call  us  fools;  and  so  we  are,  and  proud 
of  it.  And  so  is  the  public  generally.  That  is  going 
to  be  our  battle-cry  in  the  coming  fight.  “  England  for 
the  English.  Keep  the  Superior  Person  out;  and  a 
tax  on  Imported  Brains  !  ” 

He  was  so  carried  away  with  his  argument  that  he 
turned  quite  blue  in  the  face,  and  I  had  to  empty 
the  milk  jug  down  his  throat  before  he  was  himself 
again.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  assured  him  that  I  was  more  than  half  convinced 
of  at  least  part  of  his  argument.  I  really  meant 
it,  too ;  and  my  heart  went  out  to  these  self-destined 
victims  upon  the  altar  of  an  idea.  But  he  modestly 
rejected  any  share  of  the  merit  for  himself.  It 
was  dear  Jessie,’’  he  assured  me;  “  she  wrote  it 
all  out  for  me,  and  helped  me  to  learn  it  all  off, 
word  by  word.  You  don’t  suppose  I  could  have  done  it 
by  myself,  do  you?  But  Je’ssie — she — she — I  do  assure 
you  there  isn’t  another  woman  like  her  in  the  world.” 
And  he  left  me  meditating. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

rr  HE  King  of  Portugal  has 'no  head  for  mathematics  or 
even  for  common  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  could  not  do  a  sum  in  division.  But  he  is  fond 
of  music,  though  he  played  by  ear  chiefly  until  quite 
lately.  He  sighs  at  the  obligation  he  is  under  to 
master  budgetary  and  other  statistics,  and  insists  on 
having  at  least  an  hour  a  day  to  spend  at  his  piano.  A 
Portuguese  who  has  every  means  to  be  well  informed 
has  just  been  telling  me  that,  although  amiable,  he 
inherits  the  touchy  pride  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
will  be  found  to  stand  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  liis 
rights  and  dignity  with  Ministers.  His  father  kept,  him 
down  as  the  younger  son  from  a  fear  of  ulterior  rivalry 
with  the  heir  to  the  crown.  His  tutors  were  told  to 
withhold  in  the  schoolroom  his  title  of  Due  de  Beja, 
and  he  often  resented  being  styled  by  the  French  pro¬ 
fessor  “l’eleve  Manuel.”  In  a  French  lycee  he  would 
have  been  called  nothing  else.  The  Due  d’Orleans,  at 
the  Eu  lycee,  was  “  l’eleve  Philippe  ”  merely.  One  day 
the  French  teacher  said  :  “  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the 
pupil  Manuel  is  a  dunce,  but  I  hope  of  better  things 
from  the  Due  de  Beja-.”  This  had  on  him  a  magical 
effect,  and  he  did  his  very  best  to  master  his  French 
grammar.  Fie  is  emotional  and  of  a  tender  heart, 
would  like  to  marry  for  love,  and  set  his  life  to  music. 
He  is  the  only  monarch  in  Europe,  who  has  a  fully- 
equipped  falconry.  The  post  of  Grand  Falconer  is  no 
sinecure.  A  handsome  salary  is  attached  to  this 
function.  When  the  Queen-Mother  was  Duchess  of 
Braganga,  Count  Sabugosa,  who  now  heads  the  King’s 
suite,  used  to  be  all  in  all  to  her  in  the  getting  up  and 
managing  her  charity  bazaars. 

M.  Loubet,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Lisbon, 
presented  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
the  then  Due  de  Beja.”  He  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him, 
“  Quel  charmant  enfant /”  and  asked  for  his  photo.  He 
looked  a  beautiful  Zanetto  (see  Coppee’s  play  of  “  Le 
Passant”),  and  with  his  flowing  curly  hair,  velvet 
jacket  and  knickers,  cream  silk  shirt,  and  the  happy 
ingenuousness  of  his  age  and  innocence,  he  was  his 
mother’s  darling,  and  basked  in  her  smiles.  A  recent 
visit  to  the  Mediterranean  countries  in  a  family  yacht¬ 
ing  party  had  somewhat  lifted  him  out  of  a  prolonged 
childhood,  for  he  was  then  fourteen. 

I  have  received  the  following  particulars  from  one  of 
the  privileged  few  who  witnessed  the  official  reception 
of  King  Manuel  on  French  soil:  — 

“  This  youngest  of  European  Kings  will  reach 
Windsor  on  his  twentieth  birthday.  He  is  phenomen¬ 
ally  tall;  slender,  as  a  Brazilian  lady  has  just  said,  to 
me,  as  a  full-grown  sugar  cane;  and  the  extremities 
are  of  proportionate  length  and  slenderness.  A  glove 
that  fell  from  his  wrap  on  the  platform,  and  which  a 
railway  servant  picked  up  when  the  Royal  train  had 
steamed  away,  was  quite  a  curiosity  as  showing  digital 
length.  I  forget  how  many  notes  Thalberg  could 
compass  in  playing  the  piano.  King  Manuel’s  exten¬ 
sion  on  the  keyboard  of  that  instrument  must  be  greater. 

Cannes.—  Gai.lia  Palace.  Built  in  1900.  40  apartments 
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The  face  still  retains  the  chubby  roundness  of  child¬ 
hood.  When  he  is  not  en  representation,  the  eyes  have  a 
peculiar  mobility,  and  keep  glancing  at  the  corners, 
though  the  head  does  not  move.  When  he  is  en  repre¬ 
sentation  they  take  remarkable  fixity.  The  smile  is 
amiable,  though  self-complacent,  and  the  accent  in 
speaking  French  good,  but  with  something  that  recalls 
his  semi-Orleans  birth  in  the  nasal  ons  and  ens.  His 
voice  is  melodious,  but  perhaps  not  yet  quite  formed. 
He  wore  a  grey  suit,  a  melon  hat,  and  the  rosette  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Comte  Sabugosa  heads  the  suite. 
He  continues  to  fill  the  place  he  held  in  the  late  King’s 
•household,  and  is  as  much  a  persona  grata  to  Royalty 
as  ever.  I  used  to  see  him  at  Cintra,  when  the  Queen 
tvaa  Duchess  of  Bragan?a,  acting  as  her  cavalier  in  her 
long  rides.” 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  avoided  press  notice  during  her 
stay  in  Paris.  After  living  four  years  in  the  White 
House  in  a  full  blaze  of  publicity,  she'  now  values 
privacy  and  the  living  out  her  own  life  in  her 
family  circle.  When  those  reports  were  flying  about 
the  world  of  the  “serious  illness”  and  then  of  “the 
death  of  the  ex-President  ”  she  had  the  inner  assurance 
that  all  was  right.  It  sprung  from  the  belief  that  he 
has  still  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
safe  keeping  to  do  it.  Already  she  knew  that  the  one 
drawback  in  his  mind  to  his  shooting  expedition  in 
Afiica  was  in  his  having,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Sir  Alfred  Pease  and  British  settlers  in  Ubangi, 
too  easy  a  time  there.  In  regard  to  difficulties 

and  dangers  no  very  severe  tests  had  been  applied  to 
him,  and  Kermit.  But  excitement  and  novel  and 
health-giving  sensations  had  not  been  wanting.  After 
tne  politics  and  politicians  of  Washington  and  the 
worries  connected  with  the  adjustment  of  the  financial 
Cusis  of  two  years  back,  the  life  in  the  open  air  with  a 
sti  angel y  fascinating  climate  was  full  of  refreshment. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  easy,  unassuming,  and  pleasing 
dignity  of  manner.  She  dresses  well  inasmuch  as  her 
taste  is  good,  and  one  sees  purpose  under  the  guidance 
of  sense  in  her  attire.  She  is  not  the  lady  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  view  of  her  neighbours  at  a  theatre,  or  at  a 
lunch  to  intrude  on  those  sitting  beside  her  by  wear¬ 
ing  a  hat  of  vast  circumference  surmounted  with  hieh 
nodding  plumes.  Her  hat  at  the  Trocadero  celebration 
Ox  Cali  in  s  four-hundredth  birthday  was  of  moderate 
size  and  in  no  respect  challenged  attention.  When  it 
caught  the  eye1,  one  thought :  How  becoming  !  It  suits 
a  lady  who'  has  four  grown-up  children,  and  yet  adds 
nothing  to  her  age,  but  the  contrary.  As  to  the  air  of 
purpose  in  the  general  make  up,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
the  liie,  the  soul,  and  the  taking  feature  in  every 
toilette.  It  is  that  which  gives  soi  much  zest  to  the 
holiday  clothes  of  peasant  women  in  France,  and 
especially  in  Brittany,  Poitou;  and  Provence.  The 
purposeless  woman  is  never  well  dressed,  and  no  femme 
de  chambre  can  make  anything  worth  looking  at  of  a 
mistress  of  limp  volition.  We  like,  no  doubt,  what  is 
decorative  in  a  bit  of  lace  or  of  embroidery.  But 
w7hat  iv e  like  most  in  it  is  the  purpose  it  expresses. 
Purpose  gives,  in  the  artistic  sense,  value  to  the  merest 
sumptuary  trifles. 

The  ex-President’s  wife  was  in  her  proper  sphere 


among  those  French  Protestants — all  more  or  less 
Calvinists — and  American  Presbyterians  at  the  Troca¬ 
dero.  Baron  Schickler,  who  clid  so  much  to  promote 
historical  researches  in  regard  to  French  Protestantism, 
was  to  have  attended  the  celebration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  sixteenth  century— an 
unamiable  character,  no  doubt,  for  his  constructive 
work  involved  the  most  dangerous  and  bitter  con¬ 
troversies,  as  well  as  the  building  up  of  a  New  Rome 
at  Geneva,  having  for  its  chief  instruments  preaching 
and  teaching,  the  newly  discovered  printing-press,  and 
the  parish  school  and  the  high  school.  Baron  de 
Neauflize,  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  Master 
of  the  Chantilly  Hunt,  took  the  place  that  Baron 
Schickler  was  to  have  filled,  and  Pasteur  Doumergue, 
the  biographer  of  Calvin,  and  that  eminent  critic,  M. 
Gaston  Doumergue  Deschamps,  came  to  speak  of 
Calvin’s  colossal  work  in  the  world,  and  of  his  influence 
on  modern  French,  to  the  making  of  which  he  and  his 
co-religionist,  Clement  Marot,  so  greatly  contributed. 
Calvin  created  the  French  “  vulgate.”  This  his  wander¬ 
ings  on  foot  and  on  muleback  all  over  France,  his 
sojourns  in  cottages,  in  the  back  rooms  of  shops,  in 
castles,  in  palaces— for  he  was  the  welcome  guest  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  and  the  Bourbon  Vendomes  and 
Condes — enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  not  a  king-maker, 
but  a  maker  of  great  peoples  and  republics,  of  men  of 
the  firmest  and  loftiest  character — men  that  could 
neither  be  bent  nor  broken,  and  invincible  except  to  the. 
assassin.  His  disciples,  whether  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Scotland,  New  England,  Switzerland,  or  South 
Africa,  were,  in  asserting  their  right  to  freedom  of 
mind  and  action,  men  of  law  and  order.  Calvin  was 
the  precursor  of  those  Frenchmen  who  framed  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

A  very  good  and  original  speaker  was  General 
d’Amboix  de  Larbont.  His  French  was  as  racy  of  the  old 
Gallic  soil  as  Calvin  could  have  wished,  and  distinctly 
“  vulgate  ”  without  any  dross  of  vulgarity.  He  spoke  like 
a  soldier,  in  brief  sentences  full  of  meaning.  His  object 
was  to  assert  the  patriotism  of  his  co-religionists  in 
and  out  of  the  army.  When  forced  into  exile  by  a 
tyrannical  Prince,  they  everywhere  upheld  a  standard 
of  high  morality,  of  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty, 
and  threw  ferments  of  salutary  reform  into  the  laws  of 
every  country  that  received  them.  Those  who  have 
now  the  honour  to  serve  in  the  French  army  stand  by 
the  ideals  of  their  fathers.  General  Denfert-Rochereau 
is  not  very  long  dead.  His  splendid  defence  of  Belfort 
in  1870-71  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  darkness  of  that 
terrible  year.  He  served  his  country  as  a  patriot  and 
his  God  according  to  his  Protestant  conscience. 

“When  I  tell  father,”  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  her 
young  people  (two  girls  and  a  youth),  “  about  this 
commemoration,  won’t  he  be  sorry  he  could  not  attend 
it  too  1  ”  Presentations  were  made  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in 
the  hall  as  she  came  out.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
she  said  to  each  something  apposite  to  the  occasion. 
There  is  a  grain  of  temperate  mirth  in  her  manner 
and  a  pleasant  twinkle  in  her  eye  that  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  smile.  The  young  ladies  with  her  are 
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slim  and  tall  and  fair.  One  of  them  wears  glasses. 
The  one  who  stood  beside  her  is  tall,  slim,  fair,  of 
quiet,  composed  manners.  She  presented  a  nice  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  dark  blue  chatelaine  corsage  and  skirt, 
with  a  loose-fitting  open  coat,  light  blue  chemisette,  and 
hat  the  colour  of  the  dress,  trimmed  with  soft  blue  silk. 

Had  not  the  life  of  Prince  Ito  been  prematurely  taken 
away,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  telegraphed  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  Trocadero  celebration.  He  received  his  early 
education  under  Scotch  auspices  in  a  Japanese  treaty 
port.  The  “  Shorter  Catechism,"  which  he  knew  from 
the  first  “  question  ”  to  the  last  “answer,"  entered  into 
his  Christian  training.  He  believed  in  it  at  the  outset, 
as  catechumens  do.  In  after-life  he  weighed  and  tested 
it  according  to  his  Japanese  atavism  and  experience  of 
life,  and  found  it  had  for  its  basis  the  nature  of  things, 
so  far  as  his  mind  could  embrace  it.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  should  give,  did  not  space  limits  forbid,  a.  con¬ 
versation  with  him  at  the  Continental.  He  had  come 
to  Europe  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  three  great 
Powers.  I  called  on  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
and  timidly  asked  if  he  could  enable  me  to  pick  out 
•some  grains  of  truth  from  the  reports  given  in  the 
French  papers.  He  declined  to  say  a  single  word 
about  his  mission,  but,  the  day  being  Sunday,  pro¬ 
posed  “as  in  England”  some  conversation  suitable  to 
that  day.  He  had  been  to  a  French  Protestant  Service 
at  the  Rue  Roquepine  and  felt  in  union  with  the 
“rationally  religious”  congregation,  which  had  struck 
him  as  divested  of  French  levity.”  The  conversation 
proved  interesting.  In  stature  Ito  was  almost  a  mite, 
but  with  a  rudely  modelled  head  and  face  that  gave  the 
impression  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  almost  of 
physical  bigness.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  retained 
much  that  he  acquired  in  working  his  passage  as  a 
sailor  from  Shanghai  to  London.  He  wore  a  yacht¬ 
ing  suit.  The  papers  have  not  yet  given  an  account 
of  the  ritual  followed  at  his  funeral.  I  shall  feel  dis¬ 
appointed  if  I  read  that  they  did  not  embrace  a  Presby¬ 
terian  service.  I  .never  saw  bis  wife,  but  heard  that 
she  was  a  geisha,  or  professional  dancer  and  musician. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  girls  of  her  calling  in  Japan 
to  make  brilliant  matches. 


Are  fours  de  force  for  the  sake  of  “breaking  the 
record”  worth  accomplishing?  Is  any  effort,  however 
strenuous,  heroic  when  the  object  is  not  great  and 
generous?  I  ask  myself  these  questions  in  reference 
to  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman’s  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  La  Societe  Geographique.  They  are  on  her  climbs 
and  ascents  of  the  mountains  that  ring  round  the 
Yale  of  Kashmir.  Had  she  led  some  rescue  expedition, 
or  gone  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  patriots  to  defend 
passes,  the  effect  of  the  lectures  would  have  been 
different.  Moral  force  of  a  high  order  would  have  then 
come  m  and  sustained  attention.  Though  Mrs.  Bullock 
Workman  strikes  one  as  very  genuine,  speaks  well,  and 
knows  how  to  make  points,  one  grows  weary  of  those 
gaunt  upper  alps  of  the  Himalayas,  of  the*  boundless 
glaciers,  of  the  awesome  Watershed  Peak,  3,844  ft 
higher  than  the  topmost  summit  of  Mont  Blanc'.  It  is 
all  prodigious,  astounding,  tpMant.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  once  the  novelty  is  over,  uninteresting.  High  or 


heroic  motive  would  be  as  the  afflatus  of  a  poem,  and 
prevent  wonder,  and  even  admiration,  from  soon 
exhausting  themselves.  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman,  for 
want  of  this,  must  fall  back  too  often  on  pictorial 
effects.  One  of  her  photographs  belittles  her  into  a 
sort  of  Esquimo  hardly  bigger  in  the  perspective  than 
an  earwig.  She  precedes  her  husband  up  a  snow-  and 
ice-clad  slope  of  70  deg.  on  the  Biafi  Hispar  mountain. 
This  lady  lecturer  has  a  weather-beaten  face,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  unpleasing.  She  is  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  her  own  heroine  through  the  lecture — no  trifling 
drawback. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 

NAPOLEON. 

T  was  the  fourth  of  July,  1809,  and  a  thunderous,  close 
evening.  In  Lobau,  the  largest  of  the  five  islands 
on  the  Danube,  where  were  the  imperial  headquarters, 
the  huge  machinery  of  war,  human  and  insentient,  was 
getting  up  steam,  so  to  speak,  for  the  morrow’s  milling, 
and  eliciting,  as  its  fly-wheel  slowly  revolved,  an  auto- 
m'atic  response  in  all  its  myriad  parts  from  Pressburg 
to  Vienna.  The  occasion,  it  might  be  said,  was  an 
emergency  occasion.  If  the  Emperor,  himself  com¬ 
manding,  had  not  been  thrashed  by  the  Austrians, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  a  couple  of  months  earlier 
at  Aspern,  his  retreat  upon  the  islands  had  looked  so 
much  like  a  defeat  that  for  the  moment  his  supremacy, 
moral  and  material,  hung  in  the  balance.  For  the  first 
time  the  Grand  Army  had  suffered  a  shock  to  its 
amour-propre  and  its  hitherto  invincible  faith  in  its 
leader.  A  little  might  turn  the  scale,  and  send  all  its 
disintegrated  legions  scuttling  back  to  Sirasburg. 

That  the  impenetrable  “  Anti-Christ  ”  himself  was 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  hazard  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  or  that  he  was  concentrating  all  the 
deepest  faculties  of  his  genius  on  the  delivery  of  a  blow 
which  should  be  immense  and  final.  He  was  much 
alone  in  his  tent,  and  his  orders  were  laconic  and 
momentous.  The  ordinary  mind  cannot  picture  such  a 
situation,  and  dismiss  its  surrounding  distractions— one 
might  say  its  hauntings.  There  were  the  arsenals,  the 
forges,  the  rope-walks,  the  sheds  for  boat-mending,  the 
canteens  and  parks  of  artillery,  all  over  the  five  islands; 
there  were  the  boats  themselves  in  the  river,  scores  of 
them,  and  the  massive  chains  which  bound  them  into 
bridges ;  there  were  the  ammunition  waggons  and  their 
loaded  boxes,  the  forests  of  piled  arms,  the  tossed 
oceans  of  tents,  the  miles  of  tethered  horses,  the  ring- 
fences  of  palisades  ;  and  there  were  the  troops  for  last, 
enough  to  people  a  great  city,  and  each  man  of  them 
as  cheerily  busy  as  if  he  were  one  of  an  exodus  of 
Israelites  picketing  on  his  way  to  the  Promised  Land. 

Seven  weeks  before,  this  same  island  of  Lobau  had 
been  littered  with  the  leg's  and  arms  of  those  wounded  at 
Aspern — limbs  hastily  severed  and  flung  helter-skelter 
among  the  grass  of  its  meadows.  Its  soil  was  soaked 
with  blood;  thousands  of  mangled  men  and  horses  had 
sunk  screaming  in  the  waters  which  thundered  by  its 
shores ;  a  hai^  of  iron  had  smashed  into  it  and  its 
even  more  luckless  neighbours ;  fire  from  burning  mills 
had  roared  down  upon  its  bridges,  melting  men  and 
metal  into  one  horrible  annealing ;  it  had  heaved  and 
vomited  with  the  filth  of  war.  And  had  all  that  hideous 
picture  a  place  in  the  background  of  the  master-mind; 
or  had  its  present  aspect,  of  busy  preparation  for 
another  scene  as  sickening,  or  woxse? 

One  sorrow  may  have  haunted  him.  one  bloody  afloat 
out  of  all  the  multitudes— the  figure  of  his  old  comrade" 
Marshal  Lannes,  as  he  had  seen  him  borne  hither  on  a 
litter  of  branches  and  muskets  on  the  fatal  day— one 
shattered  horror  more  to  feed  the  carnage.  He  had  been 
moved  a  moment,  had  wept,  and  kissed  the  dying  man 
An  unconscious  thought  of  him  may  have  lingered  still 
like  a  melancholy  shadow  in  his  soul  But,  for  the 
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rest,  one  may  Tbe  sure  that  he  looked  over  and  beyond 
all  these  things,  as  a  great  architect  sees  through  the 
maze  of  scaffolding  the  glory  of  the  fabric  his  soul 
has  raised. 

As  the  dark  gathered,  lit  only  by  the  flickering  light¬ 
nings,  an  immense  hush  fell  over  the  islands.  Every 
lamp  and  fire  was  extinguished ;  the  multitudinous 
tramp  of  moving  hosts  mingled  with  the  boom  of  the 
river,  and  became  part  with  it;  the  song  of  the  bugles, 
soft  and  short,  mounted  on  the  wind,  and  fled  with 
its  thrilling  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Suddenly  a  little  cry,  sharp  and  sudden,  rang  out 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Emperor’s  tent — it  might 
have  been  a  trodden  bird’s;  it  passed,  and  was  not 
repeated.  A  young  officer,  De  Sainte  Croix,  of  the 
personal  staff,  hurried  towards  the  spot.  It  was  he, 
vigorous  and  enthusiastic,  who  had  often  gained  the 
Emperor’s  approval  by  climbing  tall  trees  on  the  island 
to  watch  the  Austrian  preparations  on  the  distant  plain. 
He  found  a  sentry  standing  by  a  clump  of  bushes,  and 
another,  one  of  the  Old  Guard,  lying  prone  at  his  feet. 

“  Malediction !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Who  had  the 
daring  1  ” 

The  man  saluted. 

"  It  is  Corporal  Lebrun,  monsieur.  He  gave  one  cry 
— thus;  and  I  saw  him  fall.  He  was  hit  over  the 
heart  at  Essling,  and  only  his  cartouchier  saved  him  ; 
but  he  has  complained  since  of  an  oppression.  I  think 
the  closeness,  the  thunder - 

The  officer  interrupted  him  :  — 

11  That  will  do.  You  had  no  right  to  leave  your  post. 
Return  to  it.” 

The  soldier  saluted  again,  wheeled,  and  retreated. 
De  Sainte  Croix  bent  over  the  fallen  man. 

“  How  it  is,  Lebrun  ?  ” 

The  corporal  lay  with  a  ghastly  face,  his  breath 
labouring,  his  chest  lifting  in  spasms.  He  was  not 
a  young  man,  yet  prematurely  old,  toughened,  grizzled, 
tanned  like  leather  in  the  service  of  his  god.  There 
was  a  wild,  lost  look  in  his-  eyes  which  betokened  the 
coming  end.  He  struggled  to  speak. 

“Lift  me  up,  monsieur,  in  God’s  name!  ” 

De  Sainte  Croix  took  the  livid  head  on  his  knee.  The 
posture  somewhat  eased  the  fighting  heart. 

“  Courage,  comrade !  This  fit  will  pass  with  the 
oppression.  Why,  I  myself  feel  it — I.  When  the 
storm  breaks  - 

The  blue  lips  caught  at  the  word. 

“When  the  storm  breaks!  What  will  he  have 
answered  ?  ” 

“  He?  Who?”  said  the  young  officer. 

The  dying  corporal,  twisting  in  his  arms,  made  an 
awful  gesture  towards  the  Emperor’s  tent. 

'“  As  always,”  said  De  Sainte  Croix — “  with  the  cry 
to  victory.” 

The  other  clutched  his  hand  with  a  grip  like  madness. 

“  I  believe  it,  monsieur.  He  will  have  renewed  the 
compact.” 

“What  compact,  my  poor  friend?” 

“With  the  red  man.”  De  Sainte  Croix  could  hardly 
catch  the  answer. 

He  laughed — men  must  laugh,  though  they  died  for 
it — and  spoke  a  soothing  word.  He  believed  the  poor 
fellow  delirious. 

“  I  have  laughed  too,  I  have  scorned,  I  have  feigned 
to  disbelieve,”  said  Lebrun,  thickly  and  passionately. 
“I  laugh  no  longer.  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  Jena, 
Austerlitz — what  mortal  brain  unassisted  could  have  so 
gdded  victory  to  victory  ;  could  so,  and  for  so  long  a 
time,  have  .held  the  World’s  destinies  in  the  hollow  of 
one  hand?  I  am  a  soldier,  monsieur,  a  simple  unedu¬ 
cated  man;  and  yet  I  know  things,  and  I  have  seen 
things  that  would  make  the  wise  falter  in  their 
wisdom.” 

“  This  red  man,  amongst  others,”  said  the  young 
officer  conciliatingly. 


A  quiver  of  lightning  at  the  moment  glazed  the  dying 
face.  Great  drops  stood  on  it ;  the  fallen  cheeks  were 
filling  with  shadow;  the  eyeballs  shone  like  porcelain. 
In  spite  of  himself,  a  shiver  ran  down  De  Sainte 
Croix  s  spine.  There  was  certainly  something  uncanny 
in  the  night,  even  to  war-toughened  nerves.  Lebrun’s 
voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper  as  he  answered: — - 

Didst  thou  never  hear  of  the  General’s*  proclama¬ 
tion  in  Egypt  to  the  Ulemas  and  Shereefs?  He  stood 
then  on  shifting  sand— the  English  sea-captain  had  just 
beaten  us.  A  false  step,  and  he  were  engulfed  for  ever. 
And;  to  gain  the  people,  he  told  them  that  their  God 
had  sent  him  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  Islam  and  to 
trample  on  the  Cross.” 

Policy,  Lebrun,”  said  De  Sainte  Croix,  lifting  his 
hand  to  wipe  his  own  wTet  forehead.  “  He  never  meant 
it.” 

Then  why,  monsieur,  did  this  blasphemy  follow 
immediately  on  the  visit  of  the  red  man?  There  had 
been  no  hint  of  it  before — and  afterwards  he  swore  to 
them  that  their  false  bible  was  the  true  word.” 

De  Sainte  Croix  snapped  somewhat  fretfully : 

“This  red  man?  Who  the  devil  is  he?” 

A  shudder  quite  convulsed  the  corporal. 

“  Thou  hast  spoken  it,  monsieur.” 

A  figment  of  your  excited  fancy,  soldier.” 

“  With  these  eyes  I  saw  him,  monsieur.  It  was  ten 
years  ago.  I  was  on  guard  in  a  corridor  of  the  palace 
at  Cairo,  and  there  came  out  of  the  GeneraVs  cabinet  one 
who  had  never  gone  in.  Little  he  wasr  like  a  child  of 
a  hundred  years ;  and  he  had  on  a  blood-red  burnous ; 
and  his  face  was  black  as  a  Nubian’s.  Only  at  the  lips 
it  pulsed  with  fire,  and  fire,  dim  and  wavering,  travelled 
under  his  cheeks.  One  moment  thus  he  stood — I  could 
have  touched  him — and,  behold !  he  was  a  little  draped 
black  figure  of  bronze  that  stood  on  a  pedestal  by  a 
red  curtain.  It  had  always  been  there — I  rubbed  my 
eyes.” 

“  Voila  la  chose!” 

Monsieur,  I  dared,  I  listened  at  the  General’s  door; 
and  I  heard  him  laugh  softly  to  himself — he  who  never 
laughs — and  he  said,  ‘  Greet  thee,  Zamiel !  Ten 
years  I  have  given  thee  to  make  me  a  god,  or  our 
compact  is  ended.’  Monsieur,  the  ten  years  is  passed, 
and  to-night  he  stands  again,  as  he  stood  then,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.” 

A  flash,  more  brilliant  than  any  that  had  yet  shown, 
weltered  and  was  gone.  The  dying  soldier  lifted  his 
head  quickly,  with  a  fearful  cry : 

“  Ne  savoir  a  quel  saint  se  vouer !  I  saw  him  again 
— but  now,  before  I  fell.  I  saw  the  red  man  again,  and 
he  passed  into  the  Emperor’s  tent !  ” 

The  thunder  followed  on  his  word,  with  a  rolling 
slam  that  shook  the  island. 

“  Lebrun  1”  cried  the  young  officer — “  Lebrun  !  ” 

The  head  was  like  a  stone  in  his  hands;  he  peered 
down  sickly ;  the  soul  of  the  corporal  had  been  shaken 
out  of  him  with  the  crash. 

And,  even  as  he  rose,  the  storm  broke,  and  under 
cover  of  it,  and  of  the  tearing  wind  and  rain,  began 
the  first  of  those  silent  movements  which  were  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  gathered  hosts  of  the  Erench  upon  the 
opposite  shore — and  victory. 

A  moment  later  De  Sainte  Croix  was  baek  at  his  post, 
amid  a  shadowy  flurry  of  equerries  and  staff-officers. 
All  seemed  confusion,  but  it  was  the  kaleidoscopic 
agitation  which  falls  into  place  and  order.  As  he  stood, 
the  enemy’s  guns,  startled  into  action,  flashed  deep  and 
melancholy  from  the  distant  blackness,  their  roar 
mingling  wdth  the  thunder’s. 

It  was  in  an  instant  of  quivering  light  that,  looking 
down,  he  was  aware  of  something  strange  and  red  stand¬ 
ing  by  his  side.  It  might  have  been  a  child,  a  dwarf,  a 
cuirassier’s  scarlet  cloak,  grotesquely  alive.  In  the 
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momentary  blinding  darkness  which,  followed,  it  was 
lost  to  him.  He  heard,  as  his  eyes  recovered  their 
focus,  a  measured  voice  speaking  close  by. 

“  I  think  we  have  them,  M.  He  Sainte  Croix,  since 
I  have  resolved  to  renew  my  compact  with  Destiny.” 

He  started  violently;  saluted  instinctively.  It  was 
the  Emperor  himself. 

“  By  God’s  favour,  Sire,”  he  said. 

“  Precisely,”  said  the  Emperor  drily,  and  walked 
away. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

— - — *o* - 

OUR  enemies,  dear  Lady  Betty,  make  the  -worst  of 
what  w'e  do  ill ;  our  friends,  of  what  we  d.q  well. 

*  -x-  *  -x-  *  * 

“Studies  in  Society”  would  be  an  admirable  title; 
the  volume  should  include  this  sketch :  — 

The  Memorial  Service. 

Brown  :  “Poor  Jones!  .  .  .  We  shall  never 

replace  him.  .  . 

Robinson  (interrupting):  “’Jones?  Who  is  Jones? 
This  service  was  in  memory  of  Smith.” 

Brown  :  “  You  do  not  say  so  !  .  .  .  .  The  one  I 

•was  at  before  must  have  been  for  Jones,  then!  This 
is  the  third  I  have  attended  already  this  morning. 

However,  poor  Smith !  How  we  shall  miss 
his  big  round  figure,  loud  laugh,  and  magnificent 
hospitality.  ...” 

Robinson  :  “ ‘  Big  round  figure  ’ !  ‘  Loud  laugh  ’ ! 

Who  are  you  talking  of  ?  Smith  was  almost  a 
dwarf,  thin  as  a  lath,  and  chirped  like  a  dickey-bird. 

.  .  .  Did  you  ever  cast  eyes  on  either?” 

Brown:  “Never.  .  .  .  They  were  both  popular 

in  society,  however  .  .  .  and  therefore  I  shall  miss 

them.  .  .  .  Besides,  the  names  of  those  present 

at  the  ceremony  may  be  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .” 

Robinson  ( continuing ):  “And  you  would  miss  not 
being  mentioned  amongst  them.  .  .  .  (Sneeringlg)  : 

Great  people  have  little  friends — after  death!” 

*  *  ■  *  *  *  * 

Home  has  this  advantage  for  the  modern  English 
husband — it  is  the  only  refuge  he  has  from  his  wife. 
****** 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  public?  The  House  of 
Commons  was  an  estimable  institution  so  long  as  the 
more  important  members  were  elder  sons  wmiting  to 
replace  their  fathers  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  has  obviously 
ruined  the  Lower  House.  Education  had  its  merits 
until  opportunities  were  accorded  to  the  public  to  be 
taught.  The  nation  vras  a  prominent  factor  in  foreign 
politics  until  the  public  was  allowed  to  meddle  in  such 
transactions.  Almost  every  race  meeting  in  England 
has  been  spoilt  by  the  presence  of  the  public  in  force. 
Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park  even  have  been  made  disa¬ 
greeable  by  the  intrusion  of  the  public  in  excessive 
numbers.  The  public  is  a  pretentious,  prying,  and 
predatory  monster ;  it  has  its  suburbs  and  slums,  it  can 
be  a  shopkeeper,  sailor,  soldier,  or  servant — it  should 
be  satisfied. 

“  The  Anti-Public  League. 

“  Last  night  a  meeting  was  held  in  Mayfair  by  the 
Anti-Public  League,  to  give  expression  to  the  indigna¬ 
tion  felt  by  all  lovers  of  the  upper  class  at  the  enormities 
committed  by  the  pernicious  public.  The  League,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  confining  its  efforts  to  a  mere  protest.  It 
is  preparing  to  start  a  campaign  all  over  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting  facts  to  the  electors, 
and  inducing  the  latter  to  confide  their  interests  to  the 
Anti-Public  Party.  Experience  shows  that  the  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  advance  of  the  public  devised  by 
our  ancestors  are  ineffective.  The  League,  therefore, 
intends  to  aim  at  the  complete  suppression  of  the 


general  public.  Strong  support  has  already  been 
obtained  for  the  movement.  Even  though  the  Peers  are 
deeply  engrossed  in  their  approaching  departure  for 
the  South  of  France,  they  are  always  ready  to  respond 
to  an  appeal  to  prevent  any  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  It  is  revolting  to  think  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordinary  English  men  and 
women  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  What  is  most  astonishing  is  that 
such  a  purpose  should  be  capable  of  achievement. 
There  is  in  force  a  stringent  system  which  was 
developed  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  to  prevent 
the  English  people  from  advancing.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  the  blame  for  the  collapse  does  not  lie 
with  the  Peers  or  the  members  of  the  upper  class, 
who  seem  to  have  made  excellent  provision  for  the 
permanent  suppression  of  the  public.  The  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  the  enormously  increased  wrealth  of 
the  country  has  enabled  the  public  to  exercise  the  vote 
in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  upper- 
class  control  little  else  than  impossible.  It  is  proposed 
to  render  the  evil  impossible  of  completion  by  the 
effective  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  we  trust  that  prompt  success  in  this 
direction  will  attend  the  reversion  to  protection  which 
the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Public  League  aim  at  attaining.” 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  fictitious  quota¬ 
tion  is  a  frequently-altered  reproduction  of  a  leading 
article  in  the  Times  on  the  exportation  of  decrepit 
horses. 

****** 

The  life  of  many  is  composed  of  prospects  and  retro¬ 
spects — prologue  and  epilogue.  They  omit,  however, 
the  piece — -enjoyment. — Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly 
yours,  MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - 

THE  SECRETARYSHIP  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

Dear  Sir,- — All  civil  servants  are  indebted  to  you 
for  your  reference  to  the  extraordinarily  shabby  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  A.  F.  King,  who,  despite  his  long  service 
and  apparent  fitness  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  Post 
Office,  is  cynically  required  to  do  work  for  nearly  six 
months  without  receiving  the  secretary’s  salary,  while 
Sir  H.  Babington  Smith,  the  out-going  secretary,  goes 
off  to  draw  higher  pay  in  Turkey,  and  Sir  M.  Nathan, 
his  successor,  remains  to  draw  higher  pay  in  Natal — 
where  he  is  probably  cramming  up  from  Post-Office 
blue-books  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  some  show'. 

When  the  Home  Civil  Service  was  assimilated  to  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  by  being  recruited  by  open  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  the  Civil  Service  a  career,  and 
therefore  of  not  importing  into  the  headship  of  Govern¬ 
ment  departments — as  avas  the  rule  in  pre-competition 
days — outsiders  who  had  never  faced  the  competition 
and  had  no  special  qualifications  for  the  appointment. 

Now,  the  Post  Office  comprises  nearly  tvro-thirds  of 
the  Civil  Service.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment,  but  wras  one  of  the  first  to.  adopt  the  system  of 
open  competition.  Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  earliest 
entrants  under  that  system,  and,  by  all  accounts,  de¬ 
serves  and  is  well-fitted  for  the  secretaryship.  But  he 
is  required  to  do  the  avork,  forgo  the  pay,  and  six 
months  after  to  be  superseded  with  great  publicity  by 
a  man  who,  whatever  his  merits,  can  have  no  special 
fitness  for  the  rather  technical  duties  of  secretary  to 
the  Post  Office.  This  appointment  will  be  a  deliberate 
betrayal  of  the  engagement  whereby  able  men  are  in¬ 
duced  to  .enter  the  Civil  Service  and  look  to  it  for  a 
career. 

The  interests  at  stake  are  not  one  man’s  only,  but 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  and  of  the  public. — Yours 
truly.  ,  X. 

THE  PRESENT  REGIME  IN  EGYPT. 

Sir,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  your 
columns  over  the  signature  “  Madge  IIool  ”  in  criticism 
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of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  policy  in  Egypt,  which  strangely 
coincides  with  my  own  view s  on  the  subjects  with  which 
it  deals.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  criticism  of  any  one  person,  whether  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  or  another. 

Our  policy  in  Egypt  in  all  matters  of  internal  admin¬ 
istration  requiring  policy  properly  so-called  has  been 
rotten  from  start  to  finish.  Where  our  officials  have 
had  technical  or  straightforward  work  to  do,  whether 
in  the  Army,  the  Finance  Ministry,  or  the  Irrigation 
Service,  they  have  done  it  in  a  manner  deserving  the 
highest  praise.  But  our  work  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
has  been  worse  than  faulty  because  questions  of  policy 
were  inextricably  involved  in  questions  of  law  and 
justice.  Our  work  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
been  so  also,  for  a  similar  reason.  Our  lamentable 
failure  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  been  mainly 
due  to  our  declaration  that  we  were  not  going  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
followed  by  a  more  active  interference  than  in  any 
other  branch — that  is  to  say,  a  more  active  and  con¬ 
stant  interference  of  external  authority  acting  with  a 
totally  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  the 
work  of  officers  who  Were  not  supported,  wdiose  position 
was  only  covertly  or  partially  recognised,  and  who  were 
not  among  themselves  subjected  to  an  efficient  or  well- 
organised  control. 

We  harre  shown  from  first  to  last  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  natives  of  the  country.  We  have 
failed  t-o  recognise  the  justice  of  the  native  contention 
that,  while  they  are  willing  to  accept  guidance  and 
instruction  from  men  qualified  to  give  it,  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  make  Egypt  a  school  for  ignorant  young 
Englishmen.  The  creation  of  the  Egyptian  Civil 
Service  of  young  men  who  learn  their  work  from  the 
very  men  they  should  direct  and  control,  and  while  so 
learning  interfere  often  unduly  with  men  who  were 
governing  men,  possibly  by  rough-and-ready  methods, 
when  the  others  were  in  the  cradle,  is  enough  by  itself 
to  condemn  our  work  in  the  Interior.  I  have  never 
known  Egyptians  unwilling  to  receive  instruction  or 
guidance  from  men  qualified  to  give  it.  We  have 
surrounded  ourselves  by  men  who  are  nearly  as  much 
aliens  as  ourselves,  and  we  have  leant  upon  them, 
because  we  could  not  sympathise  with  or  understand 
the  real  natives  of  the  countri". 

We  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  our  own  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  by  loud  assertion  of  the 
total  unfitness  of  the  native  Egyptian  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  ludicrous  over-iestimation  of  the 
attainments  of  our  officials  generally  in  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  which  attain¬ 
ments  are  generally  beneath  contempt. 

We  speak  of  “the  fellah,’’  and  we  force  upon  English 
visitors  to  Egypt  who  draw  their  ideas  from  our  officials 
the  idea  that  “  the  fellah  ”  is  a  being  of  whom  some 
eight  and  a  half  millions  exist  in  Egypt,  all  at  a  uniform 
and  very  low  level  of  intelligence — a  mass  of  humanity, 
formless,  inchoate,  unresponsive ;  a  mass  to  he  led  or 
driven  blindly  by  superior  intelligence.  If  such  be, 
indeed,  an  accurate  description  of  “  the  fellah  ”  to-day, 
the  deeper  is  the  disgrace  to  our  twenty-seven  years  of 
misguidance ;  but  a  more  ridiculously  inaccurate 
description  were  hard  to  conceive.  The  men  who 
learnt  a  little  of  “  the  fellah  ”  in  the  early  days  have 
for  the  most  part  gone.  They  were  old  enough  to 
understand  that  they  had  something  to  learn,  and 
they  have  not  been  replaced,  but  “  the  fellah  ”  is 
still  there  waiting  to  be  understood — “  the  fellah  ’’  as 
a  notable  and  great  landowner,  “the  fellah  ”  as  a  well- 
to-do  proprietor,  “  the  fellah  ”  as  a  farmer  (large  and 
small),  and  “  the  fellah  ”  as  a  labourer.  Among  these 
we  shall  find  the  backbone  and  the  brain  of  Egypt,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  strengthened  and  encouraged. — Faithfully 

Nor  “  Maargf.” 


OXFORD  AND  LABOUR  COLLEGES. 

Bear  Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  “  Norham  Manor,”  has  made  a  number  of  charges 
and  insinuations  with  regard  to  the  Central  Labour 
College  for  which  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  your 


columns  to  reply.  Such  a  collection  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  would  require  a  pamphlet  to  adequately  deal  with, 
so  that  it  may  help  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole  question  if  I  first  briefly  state  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  premises. 

The  usual  ground  lease,  on  this  portion  of  St.  John’s 
College  Estate,  prohibits  the  use  of  premises  for  any 
other  purpose  but  that  of  a  private  dwelling-house. 
But  in  a  clause  prohibiting  their  use  for  purpose  of 
school,  college,  hotel,  church,  etc.,  each  of  these  words 
is  struck  out  in  red  ink.  In  negotiations  for  the  original 
lease  it  was  quite  understood  that  the  premises  would 
be  used  for  educational  purposes  (a  boys’  school).  The 
premise's  have  been  used  for  schools  for  26  years,  and 
have  twice  changed  tenants  in  that  period  without  the 
permission  of  the  St.  John’s  College  Estate  Bursar  being 
sought  or  insisted  upon.  The  owners,  therefore,  defi¬ 
nitely  let  them  to  us  for  a  college,  thinking  that  power 
to  do  this  was  included  in  the  original  lease  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  premises  since. 
The  injunction  against  present  tenants  is  to  prevent  the 
college  being  used  “  as  a  working  men’s  college,”  not 
against  their  being  used  for  any  other  educational 
purpose.  The  title  of  St.  John’s  College  to  prevent 
their  being  so  used  is  open  to  question,  but  on  account 
of  the  legal  expenses  likely  to  be  incurred  it  is  possible 
the  case  may  not  be  defended. 

The  “policy”  of  SL  John’s  College  from  this  appears 
to  be  exactly  .  that  which  your  issue  of  the  3rd 
“  insinuates.”  The  power  of  ground  landlordism  is  to 
be  invoked  to  carry  out  an  unjustifiable  persecution. 

“Norham  Manor”  describes  us  as  a  “settlement  of 
Social  Democrats,”  and  says  that  “  some  have  already 
rnade  themselves  a  nuisance,  chiefly  by  nocturnal 
noises.’’  There  is  no  truth  in  these  statements.  As  to 
his  statements  regarding  Mr.  IlircT,  how  little  truth 
there  is  in  them  is  seen  by  the  following  comments:- — 
Mr.  Hird  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking  of  premises, 
the  arrangements  were  made  days  before  be  even  saw 
them  ;  he  knew-  nothing  of  the  plans  of  the  strikers, 
and  his  approval  or  disapproval  would,  I  am  afraid, 
have  mattered  little  to  those  wicked  people;  he  was 
not  dismissed  for  systematic  insubordination — “  failure 
to  maintain  discipline”  was  the  excuse  given:  the  reason 
is  it  not  written  in  the  students’  pamphlet  “The- 
Burning  Question  of  Education”;  his  dismissal  by 
Buskin  College  Executive  has  not  had  the  support  of 
“  nearly  all  ”  the  affiliated  trade  unions :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  only  two  have  endorsed  it;  he  has  not  been 
favoured  with  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum  :  he  was 
promised  it,  but  has  had  to  enter  an  action  at  law 
against  Buskin  College  Council  to  compel  them  to 
adhere  to  their  agreement ;  be  is  not  a  bachelor,  etc. 

Again  “the  rich  Yankee  philosopher”  has  contri¬ 
buted  £5  to  the  funds  of  Central  Labour  College,  and  is 
described  as  one  of  our  financiers ! 

Such  a  tissue  of  misstatements  is  calculated  to  do 
this  institution  a  great  injury,  otherwise  to  those  that 
really  know  the  facts  they  cause  a  deal  of  amusement. 
On  behalf  of  the  students  here  I  enter  an  emphatic  pro¬ 
test  against  the  latent  suggestiveness  of  “Norham 
Manor’s  ”  letter.  Of  all  the  charges  which  have  been 
levelled  at,  or  suggested  about,  the  students  who  went 
on  strike,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  come  across  any 
attack  on  our  moral  character — sexual  morality.  We 
have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  espionage  during  our 
residence  in  Bradmore-road,  we  have  no  objection  to 
that,  without  any  ground  for  complaint  being  found. 
So  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  disgusting  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  your  correspondent.  We  are  just  ordinary  work¬ 
ing-men  who  have  not  yet  cultivated  the  taste  for  dis¬ 
honouring  women  and  demoralising  children,  we  are  in 
Oxford  for  study,  wTe  behave  ourselves  according  to 
the  best  traditions  of  the  English  working-class,  and 
we  leave  the  other  forms  of  “amusement”  to  cur 
“betters,”  the — gentlemen. — Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Sims. 

Central  Labour  College,  Oxford. 

[I  have  received  several  other  letters  on  this  subject, 
but  they  merely  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  above. 
Ed.] 
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“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  32,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  <£1,100. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £155  Os.  5 Id. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

A  Roman  Mother  . 

..  5 

17 

6 

w.  w . 

2 

a 

0 

Albarn  . 

2 

9 

w.  s . 

5 

5 

0 

Robin  Adair . 

.  0 

2 

9 

S.  L.  Lazarus  . . 

2 

2 

0 

Frances  . 

.  0 

0 

9 

Yannon . 

5 

0 

0 

F.  M.  T . 

1 

0 

H.  W.  P.  and  Mrs. 

S.  W.  M . 

I 

0 

1 

A 

n 

O.  S.  H . 

11 

6 

My  Baby  ..  . 

2 

2 

0 

Louis  Kaufman  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

J.  R,  Anderson  ... 

.  1 

1 

0 

J.  E,  Show  . . 

.  0 

5 

0  i 

Total  to  date... 

184  17 

QO 

TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 


Amount  required :  about  £2 75. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £172  Os.  Od. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 

F.M.F . . . .  oiO 

O;  YH .  0  10 

.  1  1 


w.  w. 


d. 

0 

6 

0 


Total  to  date.. . . . . .  174  1  q 


N.B.  Card's  suitable  for’  exhibition  in  clubs,  messes, 
canteens,  and  other  places  where  charity  collections  are 
made  at  Christmas  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  Truth  Office,  Oarteret-street,  London, 
S.W. 


M  AMMO  N. 

- *>♦ - 

COLOMBIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAY  DEFAULT. 

HOLDERS  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  deben¬ 
tures  of  the  Colombian  National  Railway,  who  had 
been  wondering  since  July  1  last  how  they  were  to  fare 
in  the  matter  of  interest,  have  within  the  last  few  days 
'been  asked  to  consider  a  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Colombian  Government  whereby  their  interest  shall  be 
guaranteed  and  the  arrears  paid,  in  return  for  their 
acceptance  of  new  debentures,  representing  80  per  cent, 
of  the  face  value  of  those  now  held.  The  offer  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  circular  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Court  and 
Sparrow,  solicitors  for  Colonel  Eyre-Williams,  the 
surviving  trustee  for  the  debenture-holders.  For  those 
holding  a  first  charge  upon  the  railway  it  is  hardly 
pleasant  to  be  asked  to  submit  to  a  writing  down  of 
their  principal  by  20  per  cent,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
company’s  working  career,  but  the  only  practical  point 
to  be  considered  is  whether  the  debentureffiolders,  by 
standing  out,  can  obtain  better  terms.  In  fairness  to 
the  Colombian  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  say  at 
once  that  it  has  hitherto  given  no  guarantee  upon  either 
the  first  or  second  debentures  of  the  railway,  though 
since  the  expiry  of  the  contractor’s  guarantee  the 
Government  met  one  or  two  coupons  on  both  issues.  Of 
course,  the  relations  between  the  State  authorities  and 
the  company  have  always  been  very  intimate — indeed, 
at  the  present  time  the  company’s  third  and  fourth 
series  of  debentures  bear  the  direct  guarantee  of  the 
Government,  and  are  specially  secured  upon  the 
National  Customs  revenue.  The  latter  fact  naturally 
strengthens  the  case  of  the  first  and  second  debenture- 
holders,  who  have  the  prior  claim  on  the  earnings  of  the 
line. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  Colombian  National  Railway 


has  been  very  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  new 
railway  enterprises  in  remote  and  mountainous  regions. 
The  company  was  formed  in  1899  to  construct  a  railway 
to  connect  Bogota  (the  capital  of  Colombia)  with  the 
port  of  Giradot,  on  the  Magdalena  River.  The  line  of 
only  eighty-six  miles  in  length  was  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  five  years  ago,  but  the  engineering  difficulties 
connected  with  the  enterprise  have  badly  falsified  the 
original  estimates.  Landslides  frequently  undid  work 
already  done,  greatly  retarding  construction,  and  piling 
up  costs.  Hence  the  issue  of  third  and  fourth  deben¬ 
tures,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Instead  of 
being  completed  five  years  ago,  the  full  mileage  has 
only  been  open  for  traffic  during  the  past  two  months. 
Moreover,  owing  to  steep  gradients  and  other  causes, 
the  Working  expenses  are  proving  abnormally  heavy, 
and  landslides  are  expected  to  continue  until  the  line  is 
consolidated.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  officially 
stated  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  earnings  of  the 
railway  being  sufficient  to  provide  for  working  expenses 
and  interest  upon  the  first  debentures  for  some  little 
time  to  come. 

The  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  will 
largely  determine  whether  or  not  the  first  debenture- 
holders  will  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  hope,  incidentally,  that  these  facts  will  be 
carefully  -studied  by  those  of  my  readers — and  they 
are  many — who  in  the  last  year  or  two  have  asked 
whether  I  do  not  consider  Colombian  National  Rail¬ 
way  First  -and  Second  debentures  “  a  safe  investment.” 
In  submitting  the  Government’s-  proposal  the  trustee 
suggests  that  so  large  a  reduction  as-  20  per  cent,  in 
the  face  value  is  unreasonable,  and  makes  the  alterna¬ 
tive  proposition  that  holders  of  ilie  first  debentures 
should  consent  to  an  arranger  it  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent,  reduction,  “  as  they 
would  then  obtain  immediate  payment  of  the  interest 
now  overdue  and  a  substantial  guarantee  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  future  interest.”  It  seems 
to  me,  in  view  of  the  poor  results  achieved  and  likely  to 
be  achieved  yet  awhile  by  the  line,  that  a  10  per  cent, 
reduction  in  the  face  value  would  not  be  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  State-  guarantee.  So  far  as  the 
second  debenture-holders  are  concerned,  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken  towards  defining  their  position  with  the 
Government  or  -of  meeting  the  overdue  coupon.  But, 
doubtless,  a  settlement  with  the  Firsts  will  be  followed 
by  some  proposal  to  treat  with  holders  of  the  junior  issue. 
As  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the-  Seconds  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  or  interfere  with  the  total 
amount  (£200,000)  of  the  first  debentures ;  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  the  Government  should  receive  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  in  debentures  in  consideration  of  its 
guarantee.  The  proceeds  of  these  debentures  will,  if 
the  scheme  goes  through,  be  appropriated  in  payment 
of  certain  pressing  debts  due  by  the  company. 

THE  RAND  LABOUR  SHORTAGE  AND 
DIVIDEND  PROSPECTS. 

Small  though  it  is,  the  improvement  exhibited  by 
the  Rand  native  labour  return  for  October  is  very 
welcome.  This  is  the  first  time  since  April  that  the 
monthly  statistics  have  shown  an  increase  in  the 
supply,  and  the  net  gain  of  894  “boys”  last  month  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  decreases  pre¬ 
viously  reported,  but  the  change  is  being  talked  of  as 
evidence  of  “  the  turn  of  the  tide.”  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  this  assumption  will  be  proved  by 
subsequent  results  toi  have  been  warranted,  for  the 
shortage  already  experienced  has  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  Transvaal  gold  mining  industry,  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  supply  of  unskilled  labourers  is 
needed  if  the  best  possible  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
The  gold  output  statistics  for  last  month  are  a  forcible 
reminder  that  an  insufficiency  of  labour  affects  the  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity,  and  that  the  longer  there  is  a  shortage 
the  worse  the  position  is  likely  to  become.  Not  only 
is  'the  October  output  the  lowest  of  the  current  year, 
but  it  is  even  lower  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1908,  and  it  is  evident  that  unless  there  is  a  smart 
recovery  during  the  current  month  and  December  the 
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total  production  for  1909  will  not  be  very  materially 
above  that  for  last  year. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last  few 
months  mention  has  been  made  in  my  notes  that  the 
shortage  of  labour  was  affecting  a  number  of  the 
mines.  Now  there  is-  some  improvement  in  the  labour 
figures,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  worst  has-  been 
experienced  in  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
individual  mines  have  fared  during  the  last  six  months. 
In  order  that  my  readers  may  gain  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  position  than  they  could  possibly  do  from  the 
aggregate  statistics,  I  have-  compiled  a  table  contrast¬ 
ing  the  profits  and  also  the  working  expenses  for  April 
and  October  of  some  fifty  mines: — - 


Mine. 

'Pro-IP. 

Costs. 

April. 

October. 

April. 

October. 

£ 

& 

?.  a. 

s. 

d. 

Cinderella  Deep . 

5  537 

6,103 

21 1 

21 

10 

City  and  Suburban . 

!  1,590 

7,029 

18  8 

19 

7 

Consolidated  Lauglaagte . 

13,213 

9,880 

17  2 

18 

8 

Consolidated  Main  Reef  . 

1  3,026 

5,500 

20  4 

19 

8 

Crown  Mines . 

M09  050* 

100,550 

15  8* 

16 

9 

Durban  Roodepoort  Deep .  . 

8-500 

3,900 

21  11 

25 

9 

Durban  Roodepoort  Gold  ....; . 

6  800 

— 

16  7 

East  Hand  Proprietary . 

101,288 

106  343 

16  3 

16 

7 

Ferreira  Deep  . 

49,500 

50,000 

16  4 

15 

9 

Ferreira  Gold  . 

33,334 

30,055 

15  10 

15 

0 

GeUlenhuiS  Deep  . 

5,575 

7,047 

21  11 

19  10 

Geldenhuis  Estate  . . 

7,346 

8,948 

12  8 

11 

8 

Ginsberg  . 

4,973 

5,371 

19  0 

19 

0 

Glencairn  . . 

6,089 

2,956 

13  10 

14 

1 

Glen  Deep . 

9,000 

9,600 

21  7 

17 

e 

Jubilee . 

2, OSS 

614 

17  6 

16 

4 

Jumpers  Deep . 

4,750 

5,600 

22  10 

24  11 

Jumpers  Gold  . 

5,674 

5,501 

31  4 

25 

7 

Jupiter  . 

4  493 

11,075 

17  1 

14 

1 

Kuight  Central  . . 

5,04-7 

7’023 

19  2 

18 

1 

Knight's  D8ep  . 

22,105 

26,020 

13  9 

12 

1 

Lancaster  West  . 

3,837 

2,372 

20  3 

19 

3 

Langlaagte  Estate  . 

25  000 

27,000 

16  1 

15 

8 

Luipaard's  Vlei  . 

4  885 

1,014 

17  9 

18 

4 

Main  Reef  West  . 

8’ 168 

ll', 014 

17  11 

17 

9 

May  Consolidated . 

10  219 

11,744 

14  10 

14 

2 

Meyer  and  Charlton  . 

6'731 

7U21 

16  10 

17 

3 

NevrGoch . . 

li’009 

10,932 

16  1 

16 

7 

New  Heriot  . 

9,202 

9,634 

19  10 

20 

0 

New  Kleinfoutein  . 

25  019 

25.009 

15  8 

15 

7 

New  Modderfontein . 

17,34S 

20.684 

19  2 

16 

5 

New  Primrose  . 

11,823 

16,629 

18  6 

16 

7 

New  Rietfontein . . 

6  728 

6,244 

23  4 

26 

e 

New  Unified  . 

5,389 

3.086 

20  5 

20 

9 

Nourse  Mines . 

20,017 

17,482 

20  6 

19 

9 

Princess  Estate  . . . 

4,437 

6,1S1 

24  2 

23 

4 

Randfontein  South  . 

44  000* 

44,000 

19  3* 

18 

7 

Robinson  Deep  . 

37*784 

22  031 

16  10 

17 

10 

Robinson  Gold . . 

78,001 

78,021 

12 10 

12 

0 

Roodepoort  Central  Deep  . 

3  392 

1  653 

24  10 

23 

2 

Roodepoort  United . ? . 

9i  575 

8^015 

21  2. 

18 

n 

Rose  Deep  . 

20  000 

20,000 

15  10 

15 

2 

Salisbury . 

2'525 

’  650 

16  2 

15 

3 

Simmer  and  Jack  East  . 

7,001 

4,559 

16  9 

19 

9 

Simmer  and  Jack  Proprietary  . 

57,992  " 

50,304 

18  6 

11 

9 

Simmer  Deep . 

91935 

11,946 

14  11 

11  10 

Treasury  . 

2,598 

2,004 

19  9 

20 

0 

Van  Ryn  . 

25,431 

24,041 

14  2 

14 

2 

Village  Deep . 

13,000 

10,001 

18  4 

20 

0 

Village  Main  Reef .  . 

30,333 

35,107 

15  6 

15 

5 

West  Rand  Consolidated . 

7,189 

5,155 

17  9 

19  10 

Witwatersrand  Deep  .- . 

30,020 

25,060 

15  4 

16 

6 

Witwatersrand  Gold . . 

16,012 

17,754 

14  3 

12 

9 

Wolhuter  . 

9,207 

9,356 

16  6 

17 

5 

*  July. 


Taking  the  matter  of  costs  first,  the  above  table  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact,  which  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes, 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  reduction  has  been  effected, 
but  when  we  consider  the  earnings  of  the  mines  the 
result  of  the  analysis  is  not  so  favourable.  In  this 
respect  increases  and  decreases  almost  balance  so  far 
as  number  goes.  In  one  or  two  special  cases  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  April  and  October  earnings  is  mainly 
attributable  to  a  factor  quite  apart  from  that  of  labour, 
as,  for  instance,  the  City  and  Suburban  and  the  Robin¬ 
son  Deep,  the  change  in  position  being  due  respectively 
to  an  improvement  and  a  falling  off  in  milling  grade. 
Very  possibly  the  reason  why  the  costs  analysis  shows 
up  better  than  that  of  the  earnings  is  that  less  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  done  owing  to  the  labour  shortage,  and 
consequently  expenses  in  that  respect  have  been  smaller. 
Borne  colour  is  lent  to  this  suggestion  by  a  recent  cable 
from  Johannesburg,  which  stated  that  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  show  a  depletion  of 
340,000  tons  in  their  reserves  “  owing  to  scarcity  of 
native  labour  available  for  development  purposes.” 

At  first  sight  the  fact  that  the  balance  is  nearly  even 
as  regards  increase  and  decrease  in  the  matter  of 
earnings  appears  satisfactory,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  labour  loss — Chinese  as  well  as  native 
- — since  April.  When  one  goes  more  deeply  into  the 
question  it  becomes  clear  why  the  showing  is  not  worse. 


A  number  of  the  mines,  it  may  be  remembered,  have  a 
gold  reserve,  and  publish  a  monthly  statement  as  to  the 
amount  they  have  put  by.  On  comparing  the  gold 
reserve  statistics  for  last  month  with  those  for  April, 
I  find  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference,  and  in 
only  three  cases  out  of  eighteen  is  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  latest  period.  In  other  words,  the  gold 
reserves  have  been  drawn  upon  to  assist  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  declared  monthly  profits. 

Altogether  a  sum-  of  about  £80,000  is  represented 
by  the  withdrawals  from  reserve  by  the  fifteen  mines 
referred  to  above.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  aggregate 
profits  of  the  Transvaal  gold  producers  amounted  to 
some  £980,000’  last  month,  as  compared  with  £990,000 
in  August,  the  previous  thirty-one  day  month,  and  with 
well  over  £1,000,000  earlier  in  the  year.  It  con¬ 
sequently  seems  inevitable  that  the  current  half-year’s 
dividend  total  must  be  less  than  had  been  generally 
-anticipated,  as  -even  if  the  labour  tide  has  really 
turned  it  will  be  some-  time  before  the  industry  regains 
the  position  it  enjoyed  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  improving  upon  that  record.-  The 
fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of  native  labour  adversely 
affects  the  economical  working  of  the  mines  in  a 
greater  degree-  than  is  sometimes-  apparent.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Leslie  -Simson,  the  Gold  Fields’  Super¬ 
intending  engineer,  has  something  to  say  in  his 
recently  issued  annual  report,  which  Kaffir  investors 
would  do  well  tt>-  bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Simson  points  out 
that  when  labour  is  scarce  “  disorganisation  of  the 
underground  policy  must  occur,  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  more  or  less  steady  output  machine  drills  are/ 
used,  sto-ping  widths  and  costs  thereby  increased,  and 
the  richer  portions  of  the-  mine  often  unduly  depleted. 
Thus-  the  mine  suffers,  not  only  during  the  period  of 
scarcity,  but  for  many  months  afterwards.” 


ROUND  THE  MARKETS. 

Improved  Monetary  Situation — Substantial  Gold  Imports 
— Fears  of  Six  per  Cent.  Subsiding. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  last  notes  the  monetary 
situation  has  undergone  a  distinct  change  for  the-  better. 
A  week  ago  I  had  to  report  that  the  gold  drawing 
power  of  a  5  per  cent.  Bank  Rate  had  thus  far  proved 
disappointing,  and  that  the  City  continued  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  it  would  be  under  the  harrow  of  a 
6  per  cent,  rate  before  the  year  was  out.  The  altera¬ 
tion  that  has  since  occurred  seems  sufficient  to  pretty 
well  guarantee  us  against  any  further  advance  in  the 
official  value  of  money.  The  Bank  of  France  has  at 
last  consented  to  part  with  some  of  its  huge  stock  of 
gold.  It  has  repeated-  the  operation  effected  at  the 
time  of  the  American  panic  of  1907  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
while  the  Paris  institution  will  not  finance  New  York 
direct,  it  is-  giving  assistance  to  London  (which  is 
shouldering  a  big  burden  for  America)  by  opening  a 
foreign  bill  portfolio,  and  discounting  some  of  our  paper. 
By  this  means  a  substantial  amount  of  foreign  coin  has 
already  been  sent  us  from  the  Continent,  which,  added 
to  our  purchases  of  South  African,  Indian  and  Austra¬ 
lian  bar  gold,  has  already  put  the  Bank  of  England  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  position.  The  Reserve  last 
week  increased  to  nearly  twenty-three  millions,  and  will 
show  a  big  further  addition  to-morrow. 

So  far  so  good,  but  it  will  not  do  for  Lombard 
Street  to  immediately  assume  that  all  is  now  plain  sailing. 
Further  arrivals  of  gold  are  needed  before  the  Bank  can 
he  assured  of  meeting  in  comfort-  the  demands  upon 
it  for  home-  and  foreign  account  usual  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  year,  and  if  gold  is  to  continue  to  flow 
hither  it  is  imperative-  that  the  discount  market 
refrain  from  slackness  at  the  present  juncture.  The 
monetary  situation  in  New  York  is  still  strained,  and 
any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  London  would  probably 
involve  an  increase  of  borrowings  on  the  part  of  Wall 
Street  here,  thereby  undoing  much  of  the  good  that  has 
lately  been  accomplished.  Furthermore;  the  City  must 
needs  closely  watch  developments  connected  with  the 
Finance  Bill  whose  fate  is  about  to  be  determined  by 
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the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  categorical  statements 
current  that  the  Upper  Chamber  means  to  reject  the 
Budget  be  true,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  will  temporarily  have  to  be  met  by  means 
of  a  short-dated  loan.  An  operation  of  the  kind,  in 
the  present  tense  state  of  the  money  market,  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  disturbing  effect, 

w 

More  Liquidation  of  Stocks — Markets  and  Home  Politics 
— Better  Home  Bail  way  Earnings— Wall  Street  a 
Passive  Resister. 

The  dissipation  of  fears  of  Six  per  Cent,  here  and  the 
absence  of  a  further  rise  in  the  German  Bank  did  some¬ 
thing  to  cheer  the  Stock  markets  last  week.  But  the 
recovery  in  prices  nowhere  made  much  headway,  and 
in  some  departments,  more  particularly  those  devoted 
to  Mines,  it  was  evident  that  liquidation  of  a  violent 
character  was  still  in  progress.  Domestic  securities 
showed  up  better  than  has  been  the  case  of  late,  though 
the  unsettlerrient  surrounding  the  Budget  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  country  is  within  the  New  Year 
to  pass  through  the  throes  of  a  General  Election — 
which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  will  involve  issues 
greater  than  any  since  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— 
have  been  sufficient  to  repress  activity.  But  for  the 
state  of  politics  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Home 
Railway  market — that  Cinderella  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
— would  now  begin  to  show  more  elasticity.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  steadily  improving, 
and  now  that  current  receipts  no  longer  go  against  the 
period  in  1908  when  passenger  takings  were  swollen 
by  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  the  prospects  are  in 
favour  of  an  expansion  in  gross  earnings  that  will  do 
something  in  the  next  six  weeks  to  redress  the  poor 
results  achieved  hitherto  in  the  present  half-year,  A 
good  commencement  was  made  last  week,  When  with 
one  exception  the  whole  of  the  leading  lines  published 
moderate  gains  in  their  receipts.  Taking  relative  size 
into  account,  and  making  due  allowance  for  under 
publication,  none  o'f  the  companies,  apart  from  the 
Great  Eastern  and  Great  Northern,  have  really  big 
decreases  to  date.  That  is  to  say,  that  should  receipts 
in  the  next  six  weeks  come  up  to  reasonable  anticipa¬ 
tion,  dividends  in  most  cases  ought  to  be  maintained. 
The  North  Eastern  is  in  the  exceptional  position  of 
having  a  gross  increase  to  date  of  £72,100,  and  I  still 
look  to  see  this  reach  six  figures  'before  the  half-year 
is  out-.  So  far  the  anticipations  I  formed  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bright  outlook  have  been  faithfully  borne  out. 
The  price  has  shown  no  advance  in  the  last  few  months, 
but  it  has  not  gone  back,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  great  majority  of  kindred  stocks.  The 
North  Eastern  possesses  good  scope  for  savings  in  work¬ 
ing  expenses,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  high  level  of 
costs  a  year  ago.  It  has  a  deserved  reputation  for  con¬ 
servative  management,  and  as  an  investment  the  stock 
strikes  me  as  the  pick  of  the  basket. 

High  money  rates  in  New  York  and  the  strained  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  money  market  there  have  given  a  check  to 
speculative  business  in  Americans.  The  word  seems  to 
have  been  passed  round  in  high  financial  circles  to 
abstain  from  forcing  the  pace  until  the  monetary  posi¬ 
tion  cam  be  read  more  clearly.  Accordingly/  Wall 
Street  has  been  content  to  just  hold  the  market,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  the  policy  of  .  passive  resistance  has 
been  fairly  successful.  It  was  noticeable  throughout 
the  week  that  the  list  was  raised  above  parity  here  each 
morning,  only  to  slip  back  in  the  later  dealings,  the 
net  changes  doing  no  serious  harm  either  to  the  “  bulls  ” 
or  bears.  In  New  York  financial  circles  a  matter 
that  is  creating  some  uneasiness  is  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Taft  towards  the  trusts.  It  is  reported  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  introduce  into  Congress  a  Bill  for  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  Corporation  issues;  indeed,  a  draft 
of  the  inaugural  Message  to  Congress  has  already  got 
into  circulation  amongst  a  select  few,  and  is  being 
unfavourably  discussed.  The  unwillingness  of  those  in 
control  of  the  American  market  to  let  prices  fall  is 
understood,  because  they  are  still  carrying  a  big  load 
of  stocks  which  it  is  intended  to  shift  on  to  the  shoulders 


of  the  public  when  opportunity  offers.  The  opportunity, 
however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  sight.  The  pre¬ 
sent  high  range  of  security  levels  offers  no  temptation 
to  the  investor,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  a  general 
speculative  revival  may  be  engineered  next  year  should 
trade  and  industry  expand  in  the  manner  predicted  by 
the  sanguine. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Rails— Further  Slump  in  Guaya¬ 
quil  and  Quito  Bonds — United  of  Hayana  Prospects 
— Salvador  Railway  Results, 

The  rights  on  Canadian  Pacifies  (valued  at  9^)  were 
deducted  from  the  shares  last  week,  and  the  deduction 
tended  to  bring  in  buyers  of  the  shares  on  the  theory 
that  at  180  they  looked  cheap.  The  outlook  for  the 
company  continues  excellent,  recent  traffic  returns 
having  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  fine  harvest 
reaped  this  year  in  the  North-West,  Grand  Trunks 
and  Mexican  Rails  have  enjoyed  fitful  rallies,  which 
were  quickly  followed  by  relapses.  For  reasons  with 
which  my  regular  readers  are  acquainted  I  cannot  advise* 
purchases  of  these  stocks  just  now.  The  junior  issues 
of  both  companies  may  easily  go  lower.  There  has  been 
a  good  investment  demand  for  Buenos  Ayres  Western 
Ordinary,  the  merits  of  which  naturally  appeal  to  the 
investor  in  search  of  a  high  yield,  and  the  “rights”  to 
the  new  shares  have  been  bid  for  up  to  about  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacifies  have  been  a  dwindling  market.  It 
was  evident  from  the  carry-over  charge  of  6  to  6^  per¬ 
cent.  that  a  large  portion  of  the  “  bear  ”  account  had 
been  covered,  and,  lacking  the  supporting  influence  of 
a  “  short  ”  position,  the  price  of  the  stock  crumbled 
away  on  a  steady  stream  of  sales.  I  do  not  see  what  is 
to  prevent  this  stock  going  lower.  Other  declines  in 
Foreign  Railway  stocks  include  a  sensational  collapse 
in  the  issues  of  the  Colombian  National  Railway — a 
matter  with  which  I  deal  in  a  separate  article — and  a 
further  slump  in  the  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
Railway.  The  drop  in  Guayaquil  ought  not  to  trouble 
regular  perusers  of  my  weekly  notes,  for  I  warned  them 
to  get  out  two  months  ago,  when  the  bonds  stood  four¬ 
teen  points  above  their  present  level.  United  of 
Havanas  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  buying 
is  based  upon  the  continued  recovery  shown  in  earnings. 
Last  season’s  favourable  sugar  crop  gave  a  needed 
stimulus  to  the  import  trade  of  Cuba,  which  is  being 
reflected  in  the  railway’s  weekly  receipts  during  the 
present  “lean”  part  of  the  year,  and,  what  is  of  chief 
importance,  the  new  crop  that  will  come  forward  within 
about  a  couple  of  months  promises  well.  Thus  to  the 
speculator  there  is  something  to  be  said 'for  a  purchase 
of  Havanas,  though,  of  course,  a  big  yield  is  needed 
upon  tlie  Ordinary  stock  of  a  West  Indian  sugar  line, 
where  the  vagaries  of  weather  (note  what  has  just 
happened  in  Jamaica)  mean  steep  ups  and  downs. 

The  Salvador  Railway  is  a  Central  American  under¬ 
taking  that  has  to  labour  against  the  handicap  of  an 
unfavourable  exchange.  The  premium  upon  gold  is 
not  quite  so  prohibitive  as  in  the  case  of  Paraguay,  but 
last  year  the  average,  according  to  the  company’s 
report  for  the  year  to  June  30,  issued  the  other  day, 
amounted  to  160  per  cent.,  against  140;  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year.  The  company’s  net  receipts  were  £5,000 
lower  than  in  1907-8,  at  a  total  of  £63,400.  The  avail¬ 
able  balance,  after  meeting  debenture  interest,  was 
£6,000,  and  the  board  is  paying  2  per  cent,  against 
6  per  cent,  upon  the  preference  shares.  It  ha,s  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  net  earnings  of  £63,400  include 
the  Government  subsidy  of  £24,000,  which  expires  in 
December,  1916.  Actual  profits,  apart  from  this,  were 
insufficient  to  cover  debenture  interest  by  £18,000. 
Having  regard  to  this  fact,  and  the  proposal  to  increase 
borrowing  powers  by  £250,000  in  order  to  develop  a 
steamship  service,  the  policy  of  paying  a  dividend  at 
all  upon  the  preference  is  surely  rather  venturesome. 


Wellington  House,  Buckingham  Gate.  The  Ideal  Resi¬ 
dential  Hotel.  Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  or  Single  Rooms 
for  long  or  short  periods.  Magnificent  Public  Rooms,  Recherche 
Restaurant.  Afternoon  Teas.  Wedding  Receptions.  Telephone, 
Victoria  7 37.— Tariff  on  application  to  W.  M.  Nefzcer,  Manager. 
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Mines — Another  Week  of  Depression — Kaffir  Options — 
Recovery  in  Jungles  Checeed  by  a  Sensational 
Development. 

South  African  mining  shares  have  been  depressed  by 
further  liquidation  during  the  past  week,  not  only  on 
London  and  Provincial  account,  but  also  from  Johannes¬ 
burg,  where  two  or  three  failures  are  reported  to  have 
occurred.  “  Shop  ”  support  and  “bear”  covering  has 
been  apparent,  but  there  has  been  little  fresh  speculation 
for  the  rise  to  assist  prices  to  resist  the  selling  pressure. 
The  last  day  of  the  week  witnessed  a  little  recovery,  as 
the  liquidation  then  seemed  to  have  ceased,  but  Monday 
saw  the  chief  counters  down  again,  and  market  men 
at  the  time  of  writing  do  not  seem  very  hopeful  of 
a  sustained  recovery  in  the  near  future.  It  is  thought 
there  is  still  ,f  wreckage  ”  to  be  realised  on  any  modera  te 
rally,  while  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  political  outlook  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  adverse  factor  as  tending  to 
restrict  the  opening  of  fresh  commitments.  In  the  case 
of  Kaffirs  in  particular  the  large  end-of-year  option 
position  is  an  element  which  increases  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  course  of  prices  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
another  column  the  Transvaal  gold  and  labour  returns 
are  dealt  with,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  effect  of  the  labour  shortage  on  individual 
mines.  From  this  article  it  will  be  gathered  that  the 
dividend  record  for  the  current  half-year  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  good  a  one  as  was  anticipated  a  short  time  ago. 
The  market  view,  however,  is  that  the  less  favourable 
prospect  has  been  discounted  by  the  recent  drop  in 
prices,  and  that  if,  as  is  thought,  the  labour  tide  has 
really  turned,  investors  are  not  likely  to  have  a  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  of  securing  the  best  class 
shares . 

West  Africans  were  beginning  to  shape  nicely  last 
week,  following  the  recent  shake-out  of  weak  “  bulls,” 
when  there  was  a  sensational  incident  which  practically 
brought  business  to  a  standstill.  West  African  Develop¬ 
ments,  the  shares  of  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
“Jungle”  market,  suddenly  slumped  from  £9  to  £5, 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  failure  of  a  member 
of  the  House  was  announced.  A  heavy  loss  falls  upon 
some  unlucky  people  who  have  bad  dealings  in  the 
shares — mostly  jobbers  in  the  market,  I  understand, 
the  public  having  taken  little  or  no  part  in  this  gamble 
- — and  the  position  being  a  very  complicated  one  there 
has  not  unnaturally  been  a  disinclination  to  increase 
commitments  in  other  West  African  shares  pending  the 
clearing  up  of  the  affair.  When  this  is  out  of  the  way 
“  Jungles  ”  should  revive.  Satisfactory  reports  have 
come  to  hand  quite  recently  from,  some  of  the  mines 
which  indicate  that  the  ore  reserves  position  is  being 
steadily  improved,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of  more 
vigorous  development  now  that  the  wet  season  is  near¬ 
ing  its  close,  if  it  is  not  already  at  an  end. 

The  Copper  Group — Rumours  of  a  Huge  Metal  Combine — • 
Mount  Lyell  Results. 

During  the  recent  depression  the  Copper  group  has 
been  one  of  the  firmest  markets  in  the  House,  despite 
discouraging  metal  statistics.  The  visible  supplies  of 
copper  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  gone  on 
increasing,  but  the  price,  of  the  metal  has  improved. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  rumoured 
negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  huge  copper  com¬ 
bine.  “Hope  springs  eternal,”  and  the  “bulls”  of 
copper  are  now  hoping  that  artificial  means  will  achieve 
what  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been 
expected  to  do  for  many  months  past.  That  much  can 
be  done  by  American  organisers  has  been  proved  in  the 
past,  but,  as  a  leading  firm  of  metal  brokers  remark  in 
their  latest  circular,  “no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
establishing  even  a  temporary  control  over  the  copper 
situation  without  paying  dearly  for  the  venture,  and  the 
task  to-day  appears  more  Herculean  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.” 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  long-foreshadowed 
copper  boom  has  yet  to  materialise,  the  shareholders  of 
the  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Company  will 


probably  not  complain  of  the  results  just  announced  by 
the  board  in  respect  of  the  six  months  ended  September 
last.  A  smaller  quantity  of  ore  was  treated  than  in  the 
preceding  six  months,  but  the  net  profit  was  £13,000 
more,  which  would  appear  to  be  due  to  increased  earn¬ 
ings  from  the  superphosphate  department.  The  divi¬ 
dend  and  bonus  declared  amount  together  to  Is.  9d. 
per  share,  and  absorb  a  sum  of  £105,000.  On  this  basis 
the  shares  at  the  current  price  of  about  37s.  6d.  yield 
9^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Such  return  is  none  too  high 
on  a  copper  share,  but  if  Mount  Lyell  can  maintain 
half-yearly  distributions  of  Is.  9d.  per  "share  with  copper 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £60  per  ton,  the  company  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  position,  and  when  the 
rise  in  metal  does  com©  the  shares  will  no  doubt  go 
better  in  sympathy.  In  the  matter  of  ore  reserves  the 
showing  made  by  the  latest  report  is  very  satisfactory, 
the  North  Lyell  tonnage — on  which  the  company 
depends  for  its  copper  values — being  given  as  777,594, 
as  against  710.333  tons  a  year  ago. 

Industrials — Hudson’s  Bays  Advance — Coats’  Report — 
“Slubeers”  Improvement— The  Outlook  for  Nitrate 
Companies. 

In  the  Industrial  market  Hudson’s  Bays  have  been 
in  demand  again,  and  the  quotation  has  advanced  to  97, 
at  which  price  these  shares  can  advantageously  be  left 
alone  by  prudent  investors.  Pekin  Syndicates  and 
Shansis  are  rather  lower,  but  the  gamble  in  them  is 
now  mainly  carried  on  by  Paris  operators,  who  may 
very  well  be  allowed  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands. 
Telegraph  securities  generally  have  been  firm,  and  there 
has  been  some  revival  of  speculative  activity  in  Anglo 
“  A’s.”  In  the  Cotton  and  Textile  group  J.  and  P. 
Coats’  ordinary  shares  have  had  a  further  rise  on  the 
publication  of  the  report,  which,  however,  adds  little 
material  information  to  that  already  given  in  the  very 
full  preliminary  statement.  The  reserve  now  stands  at 
£4.500,000,  and  the  present  high  price  of  the  ordinary 
shares— a  price  at  which  the  return  to  the  investor  is 
only  about  3f  per  cent.— is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  an 
idea  that  the  directors  intend  to  propose  a  distribution 
either  in  cash  or  shares  from  this  enormous  fund. 
Whether  they  really  contemplate  anything  of  the  kind  is, 
however,  a  secret  known  only  to  the  board.  The  British 
Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers’  Association,  Limited,  is  a 
“  combine  ”  whose  history  presents  a  melancholy  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  great  Paisley 
company.  Formed  in  1900,  the  British  Cotton  and 
Wool  Dyers’  Association  has  only  twice  paid  a  dividend 
on  its  ordinary  capital  of  £1,272,680 — namely,  2^  per 
cent,  for  1905-6,  and  2  per  cent,  for  1907-8.  However, 
the  interim  statement  just  issued  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  so  far  during  the 
current  financial  year.  The  trading  profit  for  the  six 
months  ended  September  30  was  £61,504,  as  compared 
with  £13.503  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
whilst  against  a  deficiency  then  of  £21,117  there  is  now 
a  surplus  of  £27,077.  With  the  sum  brought  into  the 
accounts  in  March  this  gives  a  total  of  £40,750  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  second  half  of  the  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £12,797  twelve  months  ago,  so  that  the  next 
annual  report  should  be  much  better  than  the  last. 

Nitrate  companies  have  been  issuing  a  succession  of 
bad  reports.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  the  net  profit 
of  the  Liverpool  Nitrate  Company  fell  from  £49,017  to 
£2,555,  and  that  of  the  Colorado  Nitrate  Company  from 
£45,767  to  £9,013.  In  the  former  case  £10,000  is 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve  to  pay  a  dividend  of  15s. 
per  share,  which  compares  with  40s.  per  share  for  the 
preceding  year;  while  the  Colorado  dividend  is  reduced 
from  20s.  to  5s.  per  share.  The  London  Nitrate  Company 
has  had  a  drop  in  net  profit  from  £34,700  to  £13,300, 
and  the  dividend  is  10  as  against  20  per  cent.  At  the 
meeting  last  week  of  the  Lagunas  Syndicate,  the  chair¬ 
man  said  that  now  the  industry  was  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  disastrous  results  of  free  production,  he  hoped 
that  a  renewal  of  the  combination  would  soon  be  agreed 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  meeting  .of  the  Pan 
de  Azucar  Nitrate  Company  the  chairman  said  he  feared 
that  it  would  he  a  considerable  time  before  producers 
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would  come  to  any  agreement.  Ho  added  that  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  any  scheme  of  combination  .must  be 
a  material  increase  in  consumption,  arid  this  would  be 
stimulated  by  a  period  of  free  production  and  low 
prices.  This  is  probably  the  sounder  view,  and  Nitrate 
shareholders  will  do.  well  therefore  not  to  count  upon 
any  very  speedy  recovery. 

The  South  African  Export  Co.,  Limited,  whose  divi¬ 
dend  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  a  year  ago  owing 
to  the  depression  which  followed  the  American  crisis, 
has  made  a  most  satisfactory  recovery.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  15  per  cent,  is  being  paid,  and  the  share¬ 
holders  will  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  return  to  the 
20  per  cent,  dividend  which  they  received  a  couple 
of  years  ago. 

A  Domestic  Land  Share. 

Inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  recent  activity  in  the 
shares  of  colonial  and  foreign  land  companies,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests  that  I  might  draw  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  a  domestic  enterprise  charged  with  land 
development.  The  company  in  question  is  the  Wembley 
Park  Estate  Company,  Limited,  Successor  to  the  ill- 
fated  Tower  Company,  Limited,  that  was  formed  in 
1889  to  construct  a  tower  “  for  recreation,  amusement, 
and  scientific  and  other  purposes,  at  Wembley  Park.” 
The  tower,  which  presumably  embodied  the  scientific 
part  of  the  business,  is  now  no  more,  and  since  1906  the 
company’s  ambitions  have  been  crystallised  into  the 
merely  commercial  object  of  developing  its  land  as  a 
building  estate.  Since  its  inception  the  company  has 
never  paid  a  dividend,  and  a  glance  at  the  balance- 
sheet  shows  that  it  will  take  time  before  the  share¬ 
holders  can  hope  to  reap  any  tangible  reward.  The 
shares,  in  fact,  are  not  exactly  the  things  for  one’s 
grandmother,  but  the  speculator  willing  to  lock  money 
away  for  a  time  might  appreciate  a  few  facts  about- 
the  company’s  position. 

The  issued  share  capital  consists  of  £70,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1 — the  present  price  of  which  is  about  13s. 
— and,  say,  £50,000  Deferred  shares  of  £1.  The  former 
class  are  entitled  to  receive  back  their  capital  in  full 
plus  5  per  cent,  accrued  interest  (the  arrears  to  date 
represent  about  10s.)  before  the  Deferred  get  anything. 
There  are  now  no  debentures,  the  only  charge  in  front 
of  the  Ordinary  being  a  loan  on  mortgage  for  £35,000. 
There  is  also  a  liability  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
of  £5,200,  while  the  accumulated  debit  to  profit  and 
loss  amounts  to  £15,300.  The  company’s  property  con¬ 
sists  of  about  200  acres  of  freehold  land.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  was  recently  sold  at  £700  an  acre,  and  on  this 
basis  the  estate  would  be  worth  £140,000,  sufficient  to 
wipe  off  the  three  items  just  named,  and  more  than 
cover  the  issued  Ordinary  capital.  To  realise  the  whole 
estate  will  doubtless  take  some  time,  but  the  land  is 
well  adapted  for  suburban  building.  It  is  adjacent  to 
the  railway  on  each  side,  the  Great  Central  on  the  west 
gnd  the  Metropolitan  on  the  east,  while  there  is  a  tram¬ 
way  within  half  a  mile  that  leads  direct  to  London. 
Other  property  in  the  vicinity  has  been  fetching  £1,000 
an  acre,  which  suggests  that  there  is  good  scope  for  an 
advance  upon  the  prices  so  far  realised  by  the  company 
for  its  land. 

Sines  Petroleum  Results. 

In  Truth  of  September  22  I  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  position  of  the  Spies  Petroleum  Company^  a 
concern  formed  in  1900  to  acquire  eighty-one  acres’ of 
oil  lands  at  Grosny,  Russia.  The  price  of  the  Ten 
Shilling  Ordinary  shares  which  I  recommended  as  a 
promising  speculative  purchase  then  stood  at  15s.  The 
quotation  has  since  risen  to  18s.  9d.,  and  justification 
ior  the  rise  is  to  be  found  in  the  company’s  interim 
leport  issued  a  iew  days  ago.  For  1908  the  output  of 
the  company  went  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a 
total  of  11,491,000  poods.  It-  is  still  growing;  in  the 
past  half  year  the  production  averaged  36,149  poods 
pei  day,  as  against  35,054  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1908,  while  for  the  ten  months  ended  October  31, 
production  totalled  11,457,000  poods,  .an  increase  of 
1,585,300  poods,  or  16  per  cent,  over  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  previous  year.  Moreover  the  growth  in 


output  is  the  outcome  of  steady  development  work 
rather  than  of  exceptional  spoutings.  Three  new  wells 
have  recently  commenced  to  bear,  and  further  develop¬ 
ment  work  is  referred  to  by  the  management.  The  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  output  has  done  much  more  than  counteract 
the  decline  in  the  average  selling  price,  the  net  profits  of 
£66,200  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  represent¬ 
ing  an  improvement  of  £14,000.  After  paying  income 
tax  and  directors’  remuneration,  and  writing  off  £18,000 
for  depreciation,  the  balance  available,  including  £8,500 
brought  in,  is  £47,600.  The  Board  is  paying  an  interim 
dividend  iat  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.,  which  absorbs 
about  £35,000.  For  the  first  half  of  1908  no  interim 
payment  was  made,  but  a  distribution  of  12^  per  cent, 
was  made  for  the  full  year.  On  the  basis  of  15  per 
cent,  dividends,  the  shares  give  a  yield  of  8  per  cent. 
This  is,  of  course,  none  too  large  for  a  company  of 
the  kind,  but  the  rapidly  progressive  character  of  the 
concern  in  the  past  three  years  invests  the  shares  still 
with  speculative  prospects.  The  price  of  crude  oil  has 
lately  fallen  to  19  ^  -copecks,  but  the  directors,  "while 
omitting  to  .  predict  an  immediate  recovery,  state  that 
they  do  not  look  for  any  further  decline. 

Rubber  Shares — American  Anxiety. 

The  appearance  of  several  agents  of  American  rubber 
firms  on  this  side  of  the  pond  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  due  to  the  unprecedented  condition  of  the  market, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  which  merchants  in  the  States 
have  experienced  in  filling  their  orders.  Agents  went 
to  Ceylon  and  Malaya  early  in  the  summer  to  secure 
consignments  of  rubber  direct ;  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  Amazon  output  has  been  purchased  by  Americans  on 
the  spot.  The  certainty  that  their  consumption  of 
rubber  next  year  will  show  a  great  expansion  for  motor 
and  taxi-cab  tyres  has  led  three  of  the  largest  houses 
to  form  a  working  agreement  to  secure  their  supplies  iu 
advance.  They  hope  to  corner  the  bulk  of  the  Congo 
output,  and  this  will  compel  English  merchants  to  rely 
more  than  ever  on  the  Middle  East,  with  a  further 
enhancement  of  values. 

Rubber  is  far  too  high  for  healthy  trade  expansion, 
and  the  use  of  substitutes,  mixtures,  and  inferior  grades 
is  increasing.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  of  rubber  for 
the  requirements  of  civilisation  is  advancing,  and  the 
world’s  demands  are  rising  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
supply.  So  while  merchants  are  in  despair,  rubber 
shareholders  are  in  clover,  and  this  time  next  year  I 
am  told  that  the  problem  will  be  even  more  exciting 
and  more  favourable  to  rubber  investors. 

The  share  market  continues  to  be  the  brightest  spot- 
on  ’Change.  Though  dealings  have  been  quieter,  prices 
are  decidedly  firm.  The  manner  in  which  the  half  a 
million  debenture  issue  of  the  Malacca  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  was  taken  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
popularity  of  rubber  for  investment.  The  list  closed  at 
three  o’clock  on  Friday,  when  over  four  millions  of 
applications  had  been  received  since  the  morning ;  and 
the  stock  stands  at  10-12  premium.  The  debentures 
and  shares  of  this  company  are  now  to  be  listed  oil  the 
Paris  Bourse,  which  will  make  for  stability  of  prices. 

A  forthcoming  venture,  the  Malayala-n  Rubber  and 
Produce  Company,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Rubber 
Plantation  Tea,  will  have  a  capital  of  £500,000  to 
absorb  some  of  the  best  tea-cum-rubber  estates  in 
Travancore,  India.  The  Attapadi  Tea  and  Rubber 
Company,  in  the  same  district,  is  also  contemplating 
amalgamations,  and  the  results  of  this  year’s  working 
will  direct  further  attention  to  Southern  India  as  a 
rubber-producing  centre. 

The  Kuala  Lumpur  report  shows  a  net  profit  of 
£43,033  from  193,0001b.  of  rubber  averaging  6s.  3^d. 
per  lb.  For  the  new  year  136,100  lb.  have  been  secured 
in  four  months,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  calculate 
400,0001b.  for  the  year,  which,  even  at  last  y.ear’6 
average,  may  produce  a  profit  of  £100,000.  As  the 
total  capital  of  the  company  is  only  £180,000,  the 
prospects  for  1910  are  satisfactory,  and  justify  a 
degree  of  optimism  which  no  other  industrial  invest¬ 
ments  at  present  can  attempt  to  outvie.  Jequie  Rubber 
( Continued  on  page  1177.) 
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TIIE  SHOW  AT  OLIMPIA. 
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FEATURES  AND  TENDENCIES. 

IN  the  following  notes  I  do-  not  propose  to  attempt 
anything  like  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the 
various  exhibits  at  Olympia,  but  a  few  points  may  be 
noted  here  and  there  as  •  illustrating  prevailing  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  and  for  a  beginning  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  all-important  matter  of  prices. 

Speaking  generally,  these  seem  to  he  not  very 
different  from  those  of  last  year.  In  some  cases  they 
will  be  found  to-  be  even  higher.  On  the  other  hand, 
closer  inquiry  will  usually  reveal  the  fact  that  if  the 
price  of  a  given  car  remains  much  the  same,  more  is 
being  given  under  this  head  and  that,  so  the  result  is 
a  gain.  Also,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  very  striking 
reductions  in  price  have  been  effected. 

Some  Cheap  Cars. 

Such  a  car  as  the  new  14-16  Darracq,  for  instance, 
selling  at  £236,  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  which,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  has  only  been  rendered  possible  (1)  by 
wonderfully  skilful  designing,  whereby  the  task  of  con¬ 
struction  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost ;  (2)  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  amplest  productive  resources;  and  (3)  by 
the  assurance  of  an  enormous  sale.  Even  as  it  is,  many 
makers  refuse  to  believe  that  Messrs.  Darracq  can 
possibly  sell  these  particular  cars  at  a  profit,  though 
it  has  never  been  imputed  to-  this  famous  firm  before 
that  they  have  any  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  philan¬ 
thropists.  As  a.  means  of  judging  just  how  cheap'  this 
particular  car  is,  the  prices  of  a  few  other  leading  cars 
of  about  the  same  power  may  be  noted.  Thus,  a. 
14-18-h.p.  Clement  costs  £380;  a  15-h.p.  Rover,  £385; 
a  12-16-h.p.  Hotchkiss,  £400;  a  15-h.p.  Napier,  £430; 
a  15-h.p.  Mors,  £440;  and  a  15-h.p.  Daimler,  £425. 
Such  contrasts  in.  price  are  certainly  striking.  Another 
car  which  is  marked  at  an  extraordinarily  low  price  is 
the  15-18-h.p.  Bedford,  the  chassis  of  which  sells, 
without  tyres,  at  £175 ;  while  a  still  cheaper  one  is 
the  20-h.p.  four-cylinder  Ford,  the  well-known  American 
car,  selling  complete  at  £200.  A  better-known  car, 
which  is  also  offered  at  a  low  price,  is  the  10-h.p.  two- 
cylinder  Napier,  at  £225;  while  in  the  way  of  still 
smaller  cars,  the  7-h.p.  single-cylinder  Swift,  at  £147, 
ought  to  find  plenty  of  purchasers,  for  it  is  to  he  noted 
that  this  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  car  in  all  respects, 
including  pressed  steel  frame,  gate  change,  dual 
ignition,  thermo-syphon  circulation,  mechanical  lubrica¬ 
tion,  and  so  on- — in  fact,  all  the  sort  of  things  that  were 
,  only  to  be  found  a  year  or  so  ago  on  the  largest  and 
N  most  expensive  cars. 

3  The  Car  of  1910. 

| 

In  regard  to  size  and  power,  makers  seem  to  he-  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  cars  which  are  moderate 
and  reasonable  in  these  respects.  Time  was,  as  all 
will  remember,  when  most  of  the  leading  makers 
thought  it  almost  beneath  their  dignity  to  supply  any- 
'  thing  less  than  a  30-h.p.  or  a  40-h.p.,  and  it  was  left 
i  for  the  few  to  deal  in  the  smaller  fry.  To-day,  this  condi- 
’  tion  Gf  affairs  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  best  known 
firms  are  now  tumbling  over  one  another  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  humbler  folk.  Quite  a  feature  of  this  year’s 
show,  for  instance,  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  cars 
displayed  of  about  12-14  h.p.  Thus,  you  have  the 
12-h.p.  Adler,  the  12-h.p.  Vulcan,  the  12-h.p.  Charron, 
the  12-h.p.  Standard,  the  12-14-h.p.  Crossley,  the 
12  14-h.p.  Armstrong  Whitworth,  the  12-14-h.p.  N.A.G-., 
the  12-15-li.p.  Panhard,  the  12-16-h.p._  Wolseley,  the 
12-16-h.p.  Sunbeam,  the  12-16-h.p.  Hotchkiss,  the 
15-h.p.  Daimler,  the  15-20-li.p.  Mercedes,  the  15.9-h.p. 

|  Arrol- Johnston,  the  15-h.p.  Straker-Squire,  and  many 
more  that  might  be  named.  With  singular  unanimity, 

I  -  manufacturers  appear  to  have  agreed  that  this  is  the 
type  likely  to  be  in  greatest  demand  during  the  coming 
year,  and  those  who  believe  in.  what 'may  be ‘  called 

moderate  motoring  will  note  it  as  a  good  sign. 
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One  Firm,  One  Car. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
increase  of  comparatively  low-powered  six-cylinder 
cars.  When  first  introduced  the  six-cylinder  engine 
was  always  attached  to  a  mammoth  car  of  the  “  For 
Millionaires  Only”  order.  To-day,  quite  different 
views  obtain,  and  you  have,  along  with  the  monsters, 
six-cylinder  cars  of  much  more  moderate  dimensions, 
such  as  the.  20-h.p.  Standard  (a  pioneer  car  in  this 
matter),  the  20-h.p.  Talbot  and  20-h.p.  Mors,  the  27-h.p. 
Vauxhal],  and  several  others. 

Another  growing  tendency  to  he  noted  is  that  of 
makers  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  one  single  type 
of  car.  The  Rolls-Royce  Company  led  the  way  in  this 
matter,  and  for  some  two  or  three  years  past  now  have 
produced  nothing  but  their  lordly  40-50  h.p.  six-cylinder 
model,  whose  merits  are  known  to  all  the  world.  (It  is, 
by  the  way,  the  rather  quaint  boast'  of  this  firm  that 
theirs  is  the  only  commercial  establishment  in  existence 
where  nothing  is  sold  under  £1,000.)  This  year  many 
other  firms  are  adopting  the  same  policy,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  case  of  such  cars  as  the  15.9-h.p.  Arrol- 
Johnston,  the  15-18-h.p.  Bedford,  the  20-h.p.  Ford,  and 
the  15-h  p.  Straker-Squire. 

New  Cars  and  New  Models. 

Of  course,  a  large  number  of  new  cars  and  new 
models  are  being  shown  as  usual,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  named,  such  as  the  15-h.p.  Daimler  (an  in¬ 
teresting  departure  this  for  the  great  Coventry  firm, 
whose  smallest  car  hitherto,  within  recent  years  at 
any.  rate,  has  been  its  22  h.p.),  the  20'-h.p.  Talbot,  the 
20-h.p.  Mors,  and  the  27-h.p.  Vauxhall,  while  others 
are  the  10-h.p.  two-cylinder  Lorraine-Dietrich,  a 
12-15-h.p.  Panhard  (of  which  great  things  are  pre¬ 
dicted),  and  a  30-h.p.  six-cylinder  car  of  the  same 
famous  marque,  the  White  Co.’s  new  petrol  car  (a  re¬ 
markable  development  on  the  part  of  the  famous  steam 
champions),  and  others  again  hearing  unfamiliar  names 
entirely,  including  several,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  of 
native  origin.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Cooper,  the 
Marlborough,  and  the  T'orbinia  (the  last-named  being 
fitted  with  a  hydraulic  transmission  gear),  while  a  new 
Swiss  car,  the  Turicum,  employs  a  friction  drive. 

As  regards  the  established  makes;  while  some  have 
been  little  altered  in  other  cases  extensive  changes 
have  been  effected.  The  Crossley,  for  instance,  has 
been,  practically  re-designed,  excellent  as  it  was  before, 
and  is  now  well  worth  studying  by  reason  of  the 
alterations  effected.  In  the  case  of  the  Deasy,  again, 
a  new  type  altogether,  to  be  known  as  the  “  J.  D„  S.,” 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Siddeley — this  type  having 
the  radiator  behind  the  engine',  rear  suspension  of  the 
Ranch  ester  type  (employed  in  this  case  by  arrange¬ 
ment),  and  worm  drive.  Another  new  model  is  the 
15.9-h.p.  Arrol- Johnston,  elsewhere  referred  to,  which, 
like  the  Crossley,  has  adopted  front-wheel  braking 
among  other  features.  Yet  another  new  model  of  a 
very  well-known  and  popular  car  is  the'  12-h.p.  Humber, 
for  which  an  extensive  demand  may  be  safely  predicted. 


Some  Typical  Improvements. 

Of  equal  interest  to  many  will  be  the  changes  which 
have  been  introduced  in  this  year’s  Talbot  cars.  This 
is  a  car  which  has  done  so  brilliantly  and  enjoyed  such 
popularity  in  its  previous  form  that  it  might  be 
reckoned  almost  hazardous  to  attempt  to  improve  on 
it.  Still  further  improvements  '  have,  however,  been 
effected  in  the  1910'  models — none  of  a  radical 
character,  of  course;  but  all  making  for  increased 
efficiency  in  one  way  or  another.  Thus,  in"  the  gear 
box  two  shafts  are  now1  side  by  side  instead  of  the  lay 
shaft  being  above  the  other  as  before.  The  latter  plan 
makes  for  compactness,  but  efficient  lubrication  is  more 
easily  provided  for  by  the  other  arrangement.  Then 
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external  calliper  brakes  Lave  been  substituted  for 
those  of  the  more  usual  internal  expanding  order  on  the 
transmission,  the  former  having  the  advantage  of  being 
practically  self-compensating,  and  needing,  therefore, 
little  or  no  adjustment.  And,  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
back  brakes,  the  actuating  rods  have  been  taken  inside 
the  chassis,  making  it  easier  for  the  coach-builder,  while 
the  convenience  of  the  same  individual  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  the-  way  in  which  the  frame  is  kept  quite 
clean  from  back  to  front,  so  that  the  body  can  now  be 
put  right  on  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  Details  of 
this  sort  may  not  seem  of  much  importance  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  they  all  count  in  the  long  run,  and  are 
the  sort  of  things  which,  fundamentals  apart,  distin¬ 
guish  a  well-designed  car  from  a  poor  one. 

Another  popular  car  which  has  undergone  consider¬ 
able  modification  is  the  Humber,  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  supplied  ready  fitted  with  detachable  wheels 
— a  detail  which  will  commend  itself  to  many.  The 
12-h.p.  car  of  this  make  has  been  largely  re-designed, 
being  larger  and  stronger  throughout  in  its  new  shape, 
while  the  car  has  now  four  forward  speeds  instead  of 
three,  and  is  altogether  a  very  attractive  vehicle  at  the 
price  of  £250  with  an  ordinary  body,  or  rather  more 
with  one  of  the  torpedo  type  with  three-quarter  elliptic 
springs.  A  similar  type  of  body  looks  well  on  the 
16-h.p.  model,  which,  in  its  turn,  may  be  reckoned 
splendid  value  for  the  money  at  the  price  of  £375. 

Tendencies  in  Design. 

In  regard  to  tendencies  in  design,  most  of  the 
changes  to  be  noted  relate  mainly  to  matters  of  detail. 
As  to  frames,  those  of  the  pressed-steel  type  are  steadily 
gaining  ground,  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
under  this  head  being  that  afforded  by  the  new 
14-16-h.p.  Darracq.  From  the  first  Messrs.  Darracq 
have  led  the  way  in  this  respect,  and  the  frame  in 
question  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work — frame  and  under¬ 
screen  having  been  stamped  cold  from  a  single  sheet 
of  steel  in  a  manner  ensuring  at  once  great  rigidity. 


lightness,  and  cheapness  of  construction,  the  whole 
framework  being  practically  rivetless.  A  tendency  in 
some  cases  to  reduction  in  height  is  also  to  be  noted 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Rolls-Royce’s 
1910  model,  the  advantages  gained  being  more  accessi¬ 
bility,  increased  stability,  and  greater  facility  for 
mounting  and  dismounting. 

The  double  back  axle  adopted  on  the  Chenard-Walcker 
cars — one  to  take  the  weight  and  the  other  to  transmit 
the  drive — is  worth  noting,  as  is  also  the  completely 
encased  propeller  shaft  on  the  Mors.  The  getting  rid  of 
all  torque  and  radius  rods  and  complete  protection 
from  dust  and  dirt  are  the  advantages  claimed  in  the 
latter  case. 

Engines  and  Valves. 

.With  regard  to  engines,  the  monobloc  principle, 
otherwise  the  practice  of  casting  the  cylinders  all  in 
one,  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  the  Wolseley  firm 
having  adopted  it  this  year  among  others.  Valve  de¬ 
tails  are  more  and  more  covered  in,  increased  pro¬ 
tection,  quietness,  and  neat  appearance  being  furthered 
thereby.  Tappet  valves  are  still  holding  their  own, 
despite  the  success  of  “Silent  Knight”  engine;  in  fact, 
the  best  of  these  are  so’  absolutely  satisfactory  that  it 
seems  a  case  of  sheer  supererogation  to  make  any 
alteration,  and  designers  may  well  be  forgiven  for  pre¬ 
ferring  to  leave  well  alone.  At  the  same  time  the 
success  of  the  “  Knight  ”  sliding  valve  engine  lias  un¬ 
questionably  made  the  experts  with  their  prophecies 
of  vroe  look  foolish  once  again.  Certainly  the  Daimler 
Co.  would  ajopear  to  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  having 
adopted  it,  and  now  it  seems  that  such  a  famous  and, 
be  it  added,  conservative  French  firm  as  Messrs. 
Panhard  have  resolved  to  follow  their  example.  For 
the  “  Silent  Knight,”  therefore — which,  by  the  way, 
despite  its  name,  has  contrived  to  make  a  considerable 
noise  in  the  world — the  past  twelve  months  have  been 
crowned  with  triumph. 

The  piston- worked  valves  fitted  to  the  18-li.p.  Bentall 
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The  Safest  Car 

The  Lanchester  is  the  safest  of  all  cars — its 
efficient  control,  wide  wheel  track  and  low 
hung  body  combine  to  establish  this  fact. 

It  is  also  the  most  luxurious  motor  made, 
beautifully  fitted  and  upholstered,  totally  free 
from  vibration,  speedy  and  silent. 

It  is  a  car  for  both  town  and  country.  The 
low  step,  wide  door,  and  roomy  tonneau  are 
distinctive  features  specialty  appreciated  by 
ladies.  The  Lanchester  Foot  Warmer,  too, 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  those  who  use  their 
cars  through  the  winter ;  look  for  it  on  the 
Lanchester  Limousine  at  Olympia. 

Make  a  point  of  seeing  the  6-cylinder,  the 
4-cylinder  wheel  steered,  and  other  types  on 
Stand  72  at  the  Show. 

Lanchester 

Stand  72  Olympia 

Wri-.e  for  Booklets  and  Catalogues  to 

LANCHESTER  MOTOR  CO.,  LTD 
Armourer  Mills,  Montgomery  St.,  Birmingham’ 
London  :  95  New  Bond  St.  Manchester:  38  King  St. W. 
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HUMBER 

The  Best  British  Cars” 
can  be  seen  this  week  at 

Stand  48  Olympia 


The  finest  finished  Car  in  the 
Show,  and  the  Best  Value, 
is  our  12  h.p.  FIVE  SEATER 
STANDARD. 


Price 


The  Embodiment  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy.  Easy  to  Drive. 
Cheap  to  Keep. 


you  cannot  com?,  write  for  details 
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car  are  worth  notice,  the  advantages  claimed  being 
silence,  certainty,  and  accessibility.  Three  two-stroke 
motors  are  shown,  namely,  those  of  the  Valveless,  the 
Dolphin,  and  the  Cooper  cars,  all  attaining  the  same 
end  by  quite  different  means,  and  all  well  worth  inspec¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  their  interest  and  ingenuity ;  while 
another  engine  on  novel  lines  is  the  well-known  Gobron- 
Brillie,  with  two  pistons  in  each  cylinder,  the  explosion 
taking  place  between  the  two  and  driving  one  up  and 
the  other  down. 

Transmission  Problems. 

In  the  matter  of  transmission,  the  increasing  adoption 
of  the  worm  drive  is  worthy  of  note.  The  Wolseley  firm 
is  one  famous  company  which  has  been  converted,  and 
is  employing  it  in  the  case  of  two  of  its  new  models 
rated  at  12-16  li.p.  and  16-20  h.p,  respectively.  It  is 
contended  that  it  results  not  only  in  a  smoother  drive, 
but  also  in  greater  quietness  even  in  the  gear-box,  by 
reducing  the  effect  of  the  road  shocks  communicated 
back  through  the  rear  wheels  and  the  live  axle.  Messrs. 
Daimler  are  another  great  firm  who  are  adopting  the 
same  practice  in  the  case  of  some  of  their  models — in 
which  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  Mr.  F.  W. 
Danchester,  who  has  always  been  very  partial  to  the 
worm  principle,  and  who  employed  it  from  the  first  on 
the  Lanchester  cars,  in  the  case  of  Which  it  has  been 
adhered  to  ever  since,  is  now  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Daimler  Co. 

Many  Devices. 

Messrs.  Peugeot  lay  stress  on  a  'feature  peculiar  to 
their  transmission  system  in  the  shape  of  a  spring-drive 
located  in  the  rear  hubs,  whereby  the  effect  of  the  vibra¬ 
tion  set  up  on  rough  roads  is  reduced,  this  result- 
being  furthered  still  more  by  the  employment  of 
Truffault  shock  absorbers  on  all  four  wheels. 

Epicyclic  gearing  still  appeals  only  to  the  few,  but 
the  Vulcan  firm  are  utilising  it  in  a  form  which  they 
maintain  overcomes  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  hitherto 


associated  with  it,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  getting  more 
than  two  speeds  without  great  complication.  The 
system  they  have  adopted  gives  three  speeds  without 
difficulty,  and  is  decidedly  worth  the  -attention  of  those 
interested  in  this  type  of  gear. 

Details  ot  gear  changing  come  also  under  the  head 
of  transmission,  and  in  this  matter  it  may  be  noted 
that  an  ingenious  system  is  employed  iu  the  case  of 
the  Riley  cars,  whereby  dog  clutches  are  used  to  bring 
the.  required  gear  into  action,  and  in  the  case  of  which 
it  is  claimed  that  gear  changing  becomes  absolutely 
simple  and  automatic. 

Two  Friction  Drives. 

Two  very  interesting  examples  of  friction  diqve  are 
shown,  one  being  sponsored  by  no  less  important  a 
firm  than  the  Thames  Engineering  Company,  whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  sound  practice  and  efficiency. 
At  present  they  are  still  experimenting  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  arrangement  which  they  have  provision¬ 
ally  adopted  is  to  be  seen  fitted  to  an  8-h.p.  single¬ 
cylinder  car,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  well-designed  system.  The  drive  is  taken 
off  a  disc  on  the  fly-wheel  by  two  parallel  discs  at 
right  angles  thereto,  which  in  their  turn  drive  a  fourth 
disc,  parallel  with  the  fly-wheel  disc,  and  attached  direct 
to  the  propeller  shaft.  It  is  claimed  that  in  virtue  of 
this  four-square  arrangement  absolute  balance  of  the 
pressures  is  'Secured,  while  the  company  congratulate 
themselves  further  on  having  discovered,  after  many 
experiments,  the  proper  material  for  the  friction  sur¬ 
faces — a  matter  which  has  always  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  connection  with 
this  form  of  transmission. 

let  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  second 
friction-drive  system  above  referred  to,  namely,  that 
of  the  Turicum  car,  shown  by  Turicum  Motors,  plain 
leather  is  used  for  the  driven  disc,  while  the  driving 
one  is  of  steel.  This  system  is  quite-  different  from  that 
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of  the  Thames  car,  only  two  discs  being  employed 
instead  of  four,  while  the  drive  is  transmitted  by  a 
single  chain,  right  at  the  side  of  the  car,  to  a  live  axle. 
The  arrangement  looks  rather  one-sided,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  by  an  ingenious  provision  the  pressure 
between  the  friction  wheels  is  always  exactly  adjusted 
to  the  requirement  of  the  load,  increasing  as  this 
increases.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that  slipping  of  the 
friction-wheel  is  impossible,  while,  as  to  wear,  the 
friction-wheel  is  guaranteed  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  efficiency  of  the  system  has,  it  is  said,  been  proved 
in  practice  for  some  two  or  three  years  past.  These 
cars,  which  vary  from  8  h.p.  to  14  h.p.,  are  of  Swiss 
make. 

Aids  to  Access. 

An  important  matter  to  all  motorists,  especially  those 
who  look  after  their  own  cars,  is  that  of  accessibility, 
though  it  is  one  to  which  many  designers  even  still  are 
strangely  indifferent.  Yet  enormous  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  respect  in  general  during  recent 
years,  and  the  present  exhibition  provides  many  in¬ 
stances  of  still  further  efforts  in  the  right  direction. 
Provision  for  inspecting  internal  parts  without  taking 
a  car  to  pieces  is,  for  instance,  provided  to  an  increasing 
extent  all  round.  Thus,  in  the  22-h.p.  Cottin-Des- 
gouttes  inspection  doors  are  provided  in  the  base  of  the 
crank  case  by  means  of  which  the  pistons  can  be  not 
only  examined  but  withdrawn  if  necessary.  Similar 
thoughtfulness  has  been  shown  in  the  designing  of  the 
clutch  of  the  12-15-h.p.  Panhard,  which  is  so  fitted  that 
it  may  be  taken  down  without  involving  the  disturbance 
of  any  of  the  adjacent  parts.  Another  good  instance 
of  clever  designing  in  the  matter  of  accessibility  is 
afforded  by  the  14-16-h.p.  Darracq,  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  which  is  (if  the  Hibernicism  may  pass)  the 
almost  total  absence  of  those  obstructive  rods  and 
connections  which  in  earlier  days  used  to  be  so  abun¬ 
dant,  while  in  the  case  of  the  same  chassis,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  gear-box  can  be  entirely  removed  if 
necessary  by  the  loosening  of  four  bolts. 


Sweet  Simplicity  in  the  Carburettor. 

Whatever  other  changes  the  years  may  have  brought 
the  carburettor  remains  still  an  all  important  feature 
of  the  petrol  car,  and  here  again  progress  seems  to  be 
tending  in  the  direction  of  increased  simplicity  and 
accessibility.  An  extremely  simple  carburettor  is,  for 
instance,  a  leading  feature  of  the  new  Darracq  model 
already  referred  to,  the  jet  being  removable  and  replace¬ 
able  in  literally  a  few  seconds.  A  new  and  very  cleverly 
devised  carburettor  has  been  adopted  also  on  all  the 
new  Wolseley  cars.  This  is  claimed  to  be  at  once  very- 
economical — an  important  consideration  in  these  days  of 
petrol  taxes — and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  efficient. 
The  principle  of  this  particular  carburettor  consists  in 
the  employment  of  two  jets  of  different  sizes,  the  smaller 
one  being  uncovered  for  starting  purposes-,  while  both 
are  utilised  for  ordinary  running. 

The  Disestablishment  of  the  Driver. 

A  similar  tendency  to  increased  simplicity  is  observ¬ 
able  in  the  matter  of  control.  Whereas  formerly  a 
driver  was  kept  busy  all  the  time  w7ith  both  hands  and 
feet,  regulating  this  and  that  lever  and  pedal,  the  idea 
of  the  modern  designer  is  to  give  him  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  a  sound  principle  is  not  being  pushed  nowadays 
almost  too  far,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  make  driving 
almost  monotonous  in  its  sweet  simplicity.  “  Nothing 
to  watch  but  the  road  ”  may  be  an  excellent  “  talking 
point,”  but  many  will  agree  that  driving  was  really  a 
more  interesting  business  in  the  earlier  days,  when  one 
was  kept  pleasantly  occupied  all  the  time  varying  the 
ignition,  adjusting  the  mixture,  attending  to  lubrication, 
and  so  on,  than  it  is  at  present,  when,  by  means  of  fixed 
firing  points,  magneto  ignition,  self-acting  carburettors-, 
and  the  rest,  the  whole  business  is  effected  automatic¬ 
ally.  Still,  the  opposite  tendency  is,  of  course,  inevit¬ 
able  so  long  as  manufacturers  persist  in  bringing  their 
wares  nearer  and  nearer  to  mechanical  perfection ;  and 
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Also  the  following  extract  from  an  unsolicited  Testimonial. 

“  Streatham  Hill,  S. W. 

“The  actual  distance  run  is  10,125  miles.  I  have  another 
tyre  which  I  bought  from  you  which  has  run  over  4,000  miles. 
I  hope  this  will  assist  you  in  refuting  the  statement  that  your 
tyres  are  inferior. 

“Yours  truly,  E.  A.  G.  TH WAITES.” 


From  the  “  Automobile  Owner”  for  November. 

“Thus  the  Michelin  tyres,  for  example,  which  are  sold  by 
MESSRS.  GAMAGE  at  ten  percent,  under  list  prices,  are  every 
bit  as  good  as  those  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Michelin  direct, 
and  possibly  considerably  better  than  those  obtainable  from 
the  small  agents  supplied  or  stocked  by  the  agents  of  the 
manufacturers." 
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while  some  may  sigh  for  the  joys  of  a  vanished  past 
when  more  was  demanded  of  the  individual  driver,  one 
can  but  admire  the  boundless  ingenuity  displayed  in 
producing  the  almost  entirely  self-regulating  car  of  the 
present  day. 

Cooling  and  Oiling. 

Cooling  is  nowadays  so  efficient  that  it  is  usually 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  there  are  many  other¬ 
wise  fine  cars  still  on  the  road  which  are  by  no  means 
so  perfect  as  they  should  be  in  this  regard — as  is  soon 
discovered  when  they  are  asked  to  do  any  prolonged 
climbing  on  their  lowest  speeds.  Not  many  important 
developments  under  this  head  have  apparently  been  in¬ 
troduced  this  year.  The  more  general  adoption  of  the 
thermo-syphon  system  is,  however,  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  Messrs,  De  Dion,  among  others,  having  gone 
in  for  this  method  on  certain  of  their  new  models, 
while  Messrs.  Arrol  Johnston  have  adopted  further  the 
Renault  position  of  the  radiator  at  the  back  of  the 
engine.  It  is  rather  surprising,  perhaps,  that  more 
makers  have  not  done  the  same  before  now,  since  this 
arrangement  certainly  conduces  to  neat  design,  and 
also  to  the  Letter  protection  of  a  very  delicate  portion  of 
the  organisation  of  every  car.  A  water-cooled  exhaust 
pipe  is  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  cooling  arrange¬ 
ments  adopted  on  the  Delahaye  car. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  cooling— indeed,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  it- — is  that  of  lubrication,  in  the  case  of  which 
also  increasing  care  and  refinement  are  to  be  noted  on 
all  hands.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  new  12-15  h.p.  Pan- 
hard  a  system  has  been  adopted,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  drip  and  forced  feed 
systems,  involving  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which 
the  supply  of  oil  to  the  engine  is  exactly  proportionate 
at  all  times,  not  only  to  the  speed  at  which  the  engine 
is  being  run,  but  also  to  the  power  being  developed — a 
refinement  illustrating  how  far  we  have  progressed 
since  the  days  ■when*  simple  splash  lubrication  was  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient. 

Ignition  and  Braking. 

With  regard  to  ignition,  magneto  is  almost  the 
only  wear  nowadays,  and  as  to  the  type  of  magneto 
employed,  the  high  tension  variety  is  favoured  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  makers  now  rely,  on  this 
entirely,  and  dispense  with  the  dual  system,  wdiich 
formerly  was  considered  essential,  and  which  is  still, 
of  course,  retained  by  not  a  few.  That  the  possession 
of  an  alternative  system  confers  a  pleasant  sense  of 
security  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  superfluous  luxury, 
to  be  provided,  if  at  all,  at  the  owner’s  own  cost. 

Brakes  are  an  all-important  detail  of  a  car’s  equip¬ 
ment,  but  nothing  very  startling  in  the  Way  of  novelty 
is  to  be  noted  under  this  bead.  A  characteristic  little 
refinement  has,  however,  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  Rolls-Royce  car,  in  the  shape  of  the  introduction 
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of  a  small  differential  mechanism  for  equalising  the 
action  of  the  two  brakes  on  the  rear  wheels  ;  while  it 
may  be  noted,  also,  that  front-wheel  braking  has  been 
introduced  on  both  the  12-14-h.p.  Crossley  and  the 
15.9-h.p.  Arrol-Johnston — an  innovation  this  of  parti¬ 
cular  interest  to  those  who  hold  that  in  the  adoption 
of  the  front-wheel  brake  lies  the  solution  of  the  skidding 
problem. 

Fashions  in  Bodies. 

In  the  matter  of  bodies,  some  magnificent  examples 
of  coach  work  are,  of  course,  to  be  seen  as  usual,  while 
with  respect  to  design  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
so-called  ‘‘torpedo”  type,  with  straight  sides  and  high 
doors  front  and  back,  will  not  escape  notice.  It  is  not 
a  particularly  elegant  type  of  body  this,  and  the  con¬ 
tention  that  it  conduces  in  any  special  degree  to  dust- 
lessness  is  a  proposition  open  to  considerable  doubt 
This  particular  shape  is,  however,  a  fad  of  the  moment, 
though  another  twelve  months  will  probably  witness  its 
departure.  Another  craze  Which  has  even  less  reason 
on  its  side  is  that  prevailing  at  the  present  time  for 
low-hung,  racy-looking  two-seaters,  whose  sporting 
appearance  is,  in  the  opinion  of  sensible  people,  no 
adequate  compensation  at  all  for  their  absurdly  limited, 
accommodation,  which  is  such  that  even  the  traditional 
tooth-brush  could  hardly  be  carried  on  some  of  them. 
Time  was  when  only  the  smallest  and  poorest  cars  were 
content  with  two  seats,  and  it  was  the  very  natural 
ambition  of  every  owner  of  such  to  obtain  a  roomier 
vehicle  as  speedily  as  possible.  Nowadays,  however, 
owners  of  a  certain  class  seem  to  consider  it  almost 
infra  dig.  to  possess  a  car  in  which  they  can  take  two 
or  three  friends  as  well  as  themselves,  and  the  two- 
seater  is  seen  on  all  hands. 

As  to  miscellaneous  improvements,  all  sorts  of 
ingenious  “  notions  ”  and  devices  are  to  be  observed  as 
usual,  though  I  have  no  space  to  mention  more  than  one 
or  two.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  footwarmer  heated  by 
means  of  the  gases  from  the  exhaust,  which  is  provided 
on  the  20-h.p.  Lanchester,  a  simple  idea  which  ought  to 
he  more  generally  adopted  in  the  case  of  cars  intended 
for  all  the  year  round  service ;  while  on  the  15-18-h.p. 
Bedford  I  notice  that  a  self-starter  is  fitted  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  car.  Otherwise,  however,  provision  for 
mechanical  starting  would  seem  to  be  as  far  from 
general  adoption  as  ever — a  matter  rather  surprising 
in  the  case  of  the  more  expensive,  cars,  at  any  rate. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  existing  method  of  starting  the  engine  will  be 
regarded  as  a  ludicrously  crude  and  primitive  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Tyres  and  Sundries. 

In  the  galleries  there  is,  of  course,  a  splendid  display 
of  tyres  and  accessories.  Conspicuous  under  the  former 
head,  as  usual,  is  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Dunlop,  com¬ 
prising  tubes  and  covers  of  all  their  various  types,  as 
well  as  the  latest  thing  in  detachable  rims,  of  which  it  has 
been  remarked  that  it  was  a  case  of  gilding  refined  gold 
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to  improve  on  their  original  pattern,  generally  admitted 
to  he  a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  simplicity  and  adaptation  to 
its  purpose.  Another  good  English  tyre  comprehen¬ 
sively  represented  is  the  Avon,  the  excellence  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  boasts  the  War  Office  among 
its  patrons.  Among  the  leading  foreign  firms  the 
Michel  in  Tyre  Company  make  a  good  display,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  latter  firm  it  may  be  noted  that  a  set 
of  their  twin  tyres  is  to  be  seen  downstairs  fitted  to  one 
of  the  Berliet  cars.  Messrs.  Budge  Whitworth  are  also 
in  evidence  in  this  section  of  the  Show  with  their  detach¬ 
able  wheels,  which  have  now  been  standardized,  and  can 
be  supplied  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  type  of  pleasure 
car,  with  either  wooden,  double  wire,  or  triple  wire 
spokes.  Here  are  to  be  seen,  also,  various  examples 
of  those  specially  designed  wheels  aiming  at  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  pneumatic  without  its  drawbacks,  none  of 
which,  however,  has  yet  succeeded  in  securing  anything 
like  general  favour.  Among  these  the  Lynton  has  a,t  pre¬ 
sent  as  good  a  name  as  any  perhaps,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  ingeniously  designed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
inventions  of  its  class,  its  price  unfortunately  is  very 
high. 

THE  S.  M.  M.  T.  AND  MESSRS.  GAMAG-E. 

The  action  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers 
and  Traders  in  expelling  Messrs.  Gamage  from  their 
ranks,  and  thereby  preventing  them  from  exhibiting  at 
this  year’s  show,  raises  a  question  of  considerable 
general  interest  and  importance.  The  cause  assigned  is 
the  practice  of  Messrs.  Gamage  in  selling  Michelin  tyres 
with  the  numbers  erased.  There  are  those  who  say, 
however,  that  Messrs.  Gamage’s  real  cause  of  offence 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  habitually  undersell  their 
rivals,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  latter,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  got  the  Society  to  take  the  action  in  question 
cn  the  technical  ground  named. 

Why  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  heinous  crime  to  sell 
a  tyre  without  its  number  is  not  quite  evident.  There 
is,  I  believe,  canonical  authority  for  the  condemnation 
of  one  who  removes  his  neighbour’s  landmarks,  but  the 
erasure  of  a  trade  number  on  a  motor-car  tyre  would 
hardly  seem  to  fall  within  the  same  category.  It  is  not 
suggested,  of  course,  that  the  public  is  injured  in  any 
way  by  the  practice.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  buy 
Michelin  tyres  of  Messrs.  Gamage  (at  prices  appreciably 
less  than  those  charged  by  the  makers  themselves)  do  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  numbers  on  them  have 
been  removed,  and  it  is  not  pretended  for  a  moment 
that  the  action  of  the  S.  M.  M.  T.  has  been  prompted  by 
any  representations  from  the  public  at  large. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  matter?  It  is 
really  very  simple.  Messrs.  Gamage  sell  these  par¬ 
ticular  tyres  with  the  numbers  erased  because  otherwise 
Messrs.  Michelin  would  be  enabled  to  trace  the  inter¬ 
mediaries  through  whom  they  obtained  them,  and  this 
they  do  not  desire.  For  it  must  be  explained  that 
Messrs.  Michelin  are  one  of  many  firms  to-day  who 
prescribe  a  minimum  retail  price  for  their  goods,  and 
require  all  their  agents  to  give  an  undertaking  not  to 
go  below  the  stipulated  terms.  Messrs.  Gamage  have 
always  opposed  this  practice  as  vicious  in  principle  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  result.  They  take  the  view  that 
the  manufacturer  of  an  article  has  no  right  to  dictate 
to  the  retailer  the  price  at  which  he  shall  sell  it.  They 
are  ready  to  pay  the  maker  whatever  he  asks,  and,  once 
having  ^purchased  his  goods,  they  claim  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  at  what  price  they  shall  be  re¬ 
sold  to  the  public.  Consequently  they  decline  to  give 
Messrs.  Michelin  the  undertaking  they  require,  and, 
failing  this,  Messrs.  Michelin  refuse  to  supply  their 
tyres. 

Messrs.  Gamage’s  customers,  however,  want  Michelin 
tyres,  among  others,  and  to  meet  their  needs,  therefore, 
Messrs.  Gamage  obtain  such  supplies  as  they  require 
indirectly.  Apparently  they  experience  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  they  want  in  this  way ;  but  certain  precau¬ 
tions  have  to  be  adopted.  Since  every  tyre  is  numbered, 
the  intermediary  wbo  supplied  Messrs.  Gamage  would 


soon  be  traced  if  these  numbers  were  allowed  to  remain 
on,  and  would  have  his  supplies  cut  off  by  Messrs. 
Michelin,  and  so  to  prevent  this  taking  place  the  num¬ 
bers  are  removed,  and  the  tyres  are  sold  to  the  public 
minus  these  decorations.  Messrs.  Gamage,  I  believe, 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  do  not  themselves  re¬ 
move  the  numbers,  this  being  done,  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection,  by  the  intermediaries  from  whom  they  obtain 
them ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  point  of  very 
great  importance.  In  any  case  the  tyres  are  sold  with¬ 
out  the  numbers,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  fact -the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  have  taken 
their  action,  though  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  larger 
question  of  prices  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble. 

Messrs.  Gamage’s  attitude  on  this  matter  I  have  in¬ 
dicated  already.  They  claim  absolute  freedom  to  fix 
their  own  prices,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  public 
at  any  rate  have  been  the  gainers  thereby.  Also  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  policy  has  proved  a  profitable 
one  to  themselves,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  the  amazing 
expansion  of  the  business,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years,  has  developed  from  a  single  small 
shop  into  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  Messrs.  Gamage  assert  that  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  are  such  as  could  be  adopted  by  any 
of  their  competitors,  and  if  it  is  urged  that,  doing 
things  on  such  a  big  scale,  they  can  naturally  buy 
cheaper  than  smaller  folk,  they  have  the  answer 
ready  to  hand  that  they  began  in  a  small  way  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  it  is  open  to  any  one  else  to  follow 
their  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that 
price  maintenance  in  commerce  is  the  equivalent  of 
trade  unionism  in  the  labour  world,  and  that  firms  such 
as  Messrs.  Gamage  are  the  non-unionists  of  the  trading 
community.  Also  it  may  be  urged  that  it  may  pay  a  big 
firm  dealing  in  a  multiplicity  of  goods  to  sell  certain 
articles  at  next  to  no  profit  at  all,  or  even  below  cost 
price,  for  advertising  purposes,  to  attract  customers,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  to  the  ruination  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  only  in  the  particular  class  of  goods  in  question. 
Further,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  manufacturers  in  their: 
turn  are  interested  in  the  matter.  For  if  the  retail 
price  is  driven  down  by  one  big  firm,  obviously  they  may 
be  compelled  to  reduce  their  wholesale  terms  in  order 
to  give  the  ordinary  retailer  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
sell  their  goods.  And  various  other  arguments,  pro 
and  con.,  might  be  cited.  In  fact,  the  question  is 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view. 

There  is  the  consideration,  for  instance,  that  while 
price-cutting  is  generally  denounced  in  theory,  it  is 
almost  universally  practised  surreptitiously,  even  by 
those  who  are  most  eloquent  in  condemning  the  practice 
in  public.  As  Messrs.  Gamage  point  out,  there  is 
hardly  a  firm  in  the  trade,  big  or  small,  which  is  not 
ready  on  occasion  to  allow  discounts  to  secure  orders 
which  would  otherwise  go  elsewhere.  Whether  the 
article  in  question  is  a  thousand-guinea  car  or  a  £10 
tyre,  one  and  all  forget  their  principles  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  of  doing  business  or  losing  it,  and  are  ready 
with  graceful  concessions  which  are  none  the  less  price- 
cutting  because  the  thing  is  done  sub  rosd  instead  of 
frankly  and  in  the  open.  Not  only  this,  but  dealers  such 
as  Messrs.  Gamage,  who  adopt  the  open  policy,  find 
themselves  actually  undersold  when  they  themselves 
adhere  to  the  prescribed  minimum  prices  by  the  very 
folk  who  in  public  denounce  them  as  blacklegs  and 
price-cutters.  Thus,  in  Messrs.  Gamage’s  own  case,  they 
accept  the  manufacturers’  terms  in  the  case  of  some 
goods,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience — Dunlop  tyres 
for  instance — sign  the  necessary  bond,  and  stick  to  the 
prices  stipulated.  What  is  the  result?  Simply  that 
they  find  themselves  undersold  on  all  hands  by  other 
dealers  who  have  similarly  accepted  Messrs.  Dunlop’s 
terms,  but  in  practice  do  not  keep  them.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is  not  to  be 
overlooked. 
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advanced  on  news  of  the  early  flotation  of  its  first 
subsidiary ;  and  Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber  announce 
■.hat  tapping  will  commence  early  next  year,  two  years 
in  advance  of  prospectus  promises.  The  Pataling 
year  ends  next  month,  and  its  report  should  be  another 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  astonishing  progress  of 
this  industry.  Besides  the  regular  monthly  returns 
which  the  leading  companies  now  publish,  it  would 
strengthen  the  market  if  we  could  obtain  half-yearly 
reports.  The  public  is  evidently  discriminating  in  its 
support  of  new  issues,  for  while  the  Malacca  and  the 
Aior  Pongsu  were  over-applied  for  on  the  day  of  issue, 
I  know  of  three  cases  where  the  underwriters  have  been 
landed  with  60  per  cent.,  75  per  cent.,  and  93  per  cent, 
of  the  capital.  One  cannot  warn  the  investing  public 
too  earnestly  to  beware  of  company-mongering  in  this 
industry,  for  its  phenomenal  success  is  now  inciting  the 
professional  element  to  float  dubious  estates  at  fancy 
prices.  Keep  to  producing  companies,  or  estates  which 
are  so  far  developed  that  tapping  can  begin  at  once. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Deerlodge  Consolidated  Mines. 

In  July,  1907,  the  Peerlodge  Consolidated  Mines, 
Limited,  was  promoted  with  a  capital  of  £250,000 
to  acquire  a  gold  and  silver  mine  in  Montana 
from  the  Consolidated  Investment  Company  and  the 
Central  Mines  Development  Company,  on  terms 
which  gave  huge  profits  to  the  vendors.  The  prospec¬ 
tus  was  of  the  rosiest  character,  but  the  public  with 
unusual  perspicacity  remained  practically  aloof,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  were  involved  in  the  flotation  as 
underwriters,  in  which  capacity  they  had  to  take  up 
99  per  cent,  of  their  subscriptions.  Now,  after  an  in¬ 
glorious  career  of  just  over  two  years,  the  company  is 
coming  to  its  inevitable  end,  an  utter  and  complete 
failure.  Voluntary  liquidation  was  resolved  upon  at  a 
meeting  last  week,  at  which  only  two  shareholders  were 
present  Jin  addition  to  two  solicitors,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
H.  Read  Smith,  and  Messrs.  A.  McNab  and  G.  B. 
Elkington,  directors.  No>  reporters  were  admitted  to 
the  meeting,  which  is  a  pity,  for  I  understand  that  one 
of  the  shareholders  asked  some  rather  troublesome 
questions  and  expressed  his  opinions  with  considerable 
freedom.  It  is  a  case  which  should  not  be  permitted 
the  quiet  interment  of  a  voluntary  winding-up,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  application  wall  at  any  rate  be  made 
to  the  court  for  a  supervision  order. 

Scottish  and  Southern  Investment  Co. 

A  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  circularising  line  has 
lately  been  displayed  by  a  concern  which,  under  the 
title  of  the  Scottish  and  Southern  Investment  Co., 
Limited,  was  registered  in  Edinburgh  last  June  to 
acquire  an  outside  broker’s  business  carried  on  by 
William  Norman  Paterson,  at  79,  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  It  is  from  the  latter  address  that  the  circulars 
are  dated,  but  the  registered  office  of  the  company  is  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  is  a  branch  in  Dublin.  Besides 
inviting  strangers  to  enter  into  speculative  transactions, 
the  company  two  or  three  weeks  ago  addressed  a  special 
circular  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Qroville  Dredging 
Co.,  Limited,  who  wrere  urged  to  realise  their  holdings 
on  the  strength  of  what  was  described  as  exclusive 
information.  The  Oroville  secretary  wrote  to  the 
Financial  News,  pointing  out  that  this  exclusive  infor¬ 
mation  consisted  of  inaccurate  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  position  of  the  company.  Last  week  the 
Scottish  and  Southern  Investment  Co.  was  distributing 
broadcast  a  strong  recommendation  of  Henriquez 
rubber  shares,  which  it  generously  offered  to  sell  at  the 
top  quotation.  These  are  not  shares  which  I  should 
recommend  myself,  and  the  method  in  which  they  are 
being  pushed  in  various  quarters  suggests  that  they 
may  be  better  avoided.  It  is  indeed  obviously  impru- 


This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes, 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens.— A.  Menge,  Proprietor. 


dent  to  buy  or  sell  rubber  or  any  other  shares  on 
the  unsolicited  advice  of  such  touting  firms  as  this 
Scottish  and  Southern  Investment  Co. 

Eatonesque. 

It  is  tiresome  to  have  to  refer  every  week  to  the 
gioup  of  gas  and  water  under-takings  promoted  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Eaton,  but  so  many  small  investors  have  been 
lured  into  these  notorious  companies  that  every  step 
in  their  history  is  a  matter  of  interest.  For  instance, 
holders  of  the  preference  shares  of  the  Laindon  and 
District  Gas  Light,  Coke  and  Water  Co.  may  well  be 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  one  of  their  members, 
a  lady,  who  last  week  obtained  an  order  for  tbe  re¬ 
moval  of  her  name  from  the  register  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  induced  to  apply  for  shares  by  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  material  facte.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady  pointed  out  that  deception  had  been  practised 
upon  her,  particularly  in.  respect  of  the  so-called 
guarantee  of  a  dividend,  and  no  doubt  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  applies  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  preference  share¬ 
holders.  In  the  case  of  the  Rawcliffe  (Yorks)  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gas  and  Coke  Co.,  the  shareholders  last  week  re¬ 
jected  the  report,  and  the  directors  were  informed  that 
unless  they  resigned  in  a  body  steps  would  be  taken 
to  put  the  concern  into  compulsory  liquidation.  The 
fatter  is  the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  with 
most  of  these  Eatonesque  concerns. 

The  National  Share  Betting  House. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  to  see  a  flaming  advertisement 
of  the  National  Share  Exchange  in  the  demure  pages 
of  the  Daily  News.  Lest  its  innocent  readers  should  be 
tempted  to  bet,  that  paper  excludes  reports  of  race 
meetings  from  its  virtuous  columns.  Yet  it  is  now 
making  itself  the  medium  of  direct  incitements  to  a 
much  more  pernicious  form  of  gambling— more  per¬ 
nicious  for  one  reason  because  it  is  so  masked  as  to 
delude  many  simple-minded  people  to  wliom  the  more 
open  methods  of  the  Turf  bookmaker  appeal  in  vain.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  not  a  few  of 
the  dupes  of  the  Exchange  are  gulled  into  supposing 
that  they  are  investing  their  money  in  stocks  and  shares 
— in  the  literature  of  this  bucket-shop  the  words 
“  investor  ”  and  “  investment  ”  are  constantly  used  with 
the  object  of  creating  that  impression — when  the  truth 
is  that  they  are  merely  engaging  in  extremely  silly  bets 
on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tape  quotations.  The  one  per 
cent,  cover  deals  of  the  Exchange  have  no  affinity 
whatever  with  legitimate  'speculation.  It  is  a 
system  of  betting  pure  and  simple  with  enor¬ 
mously  long  odds  in  favour  of  the  bucket-shop  which 
stands  in  the  position  of  bookmaker.  Not  only  is  the 
Exchange  the  bookmaker,  but  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
its  “  clients  ”  are  concerned,  it  is  also  the  tipster.  The 
greenest  of  greenhorns  would  not  dream  of  backing  a 
horse  to  win  on  the  advice  of  the  bookmaker  who  would 
gain  if  the  animal  were  beaten.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
the  position  of  the  misguided  people  who  “operate”  in 
stocks  and  shares  under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Share  Exchange.  That  concern,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  necessarily  makes  its  own  profits  out  of  its 
customers’  losses,  and  the  pretence  that  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  for  its  customers’  ’benefit  is  absolutely 
false.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  tbe  Daily  News  is  ignorant 
of  all  this.  If  so,  I  shall  foe  happy  to  supply  him  with 
further  enlightenment  and  to  give  him  particulars  of 
cases  showing  how  cruelly  inexperienced  people-— often 
comparatively  poor  people — are  deceived  and  deprived 
of  their  money  hy  such  misleading  advertisements  as 
those  of  the  National  Share  harpies. 

New  and  Old  Bucket-shops. 

The  mere  fact  that  R.  May  and  Co.,  who  have  just 
started  a  bucket-shop  at  Premier  House,  Dover-street, 
W.,  invite  remittances  for  1  per  cent,  cover  gambles 
(kindly  offering  to  choose  the  stock  themselves  if  the 
customer  is  too  simple  to  do  even  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness)  will  foe  sufficient  to  warn  off  intelligent  people. 
R.  May  has,  moreover,  gratuitously  given  himself  away 
by  mentioning  that  for  some  lime  he  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  Investment  Corporation.  He 
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evidently  believes  that  the  proverb  “  Once  bit,  twice 
shy/’  does  not  apply  to  dupes  of  the  bucket-shops,  or 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  recall  his  connection 
with  that  notorious  cover-snatching  concern.  The  so- 
called  corporation  boomed  itself  by  means  of  limerick 
competitions,  which  were  promoted  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  might 
afterwards  be  lured — as  many  were — into  throwing  away 
their  money  more  lavishly  in  hopelessly  idiotic 
speculations. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  a  company  styled  the  Issuing 
House  of  London,  Limited,  took  over  the  disreputable 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Investment  Corporation, 
including  a  liability  for  the  payment  of  £2  a  week  for 
life  to  the  winner  of  the  chief  limerick  prize.  The 
winner  is  still  alive,  but  the  payment  ceased  some  time 
ago,  and,  as  w’as  stated  in  Truth  of  September  8,  one 
of  the  creditors  of  the  Issuing  House  who  had  obtained 
a.  judgment  for  £2  found  that  an  execution  could  not  be 
levied  because  the  goods  and  chattels  at  the  company’s 
office  were  in  the  possession  of  a  receiver  for  the  holder 
of  debentures  of  the  nominal  value  of  £67.  The  com¬ 
pany  wras  really  a  dummy  one,  and  the  debentures 
obviously  a  device  for  defeating  the  claims  of  ordinary 
creditors.  The  office  of  the  Issuing  House  has  since 
been  removed  from  9,  Goring-street,  to  15,  Queen-street, 
E.C.,  and,  notwithstanding  its  insolvent  position,  the 
company  has  continued  to  solicit  business — in  other 
words,  it  has  been  ready  to  continue  its  gambles,  know¬ 
ing  all  the  time  that  it  could  only  do  so  on  the  principle 
of  “  heads  we  win,  tails  you  lose.” 

*  -3E-  *  *  *  * 

Campbell,  Robertson,  and  Co.,  Copthall  House,  E.C., 
describe  themselves  as  “  general  brokers  and  stock  and 
share  dealers,”  and,  as  if  this  were  not  imposing  enough, 
they  add  that  they  are  “agents  for  New  York,  U.S.A.” 
An  agency  for  “New  York”  ought  to  be  a  pretty  big 
concern,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  the  firm  until  one 
of  their  circulars  was  passed  on  to  me  last  week.  No 
doubt  I  shall  soon  learn  more  about  them  as  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  usual  1  per  cent,  cover  dodge  for  parting 
fools  from  their  money. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

So  far  as  I  remember  I  have  not  previously  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  an  outside  firm  named  G.  H.  Gray  and 
Co.,  Broad-street  House,  E.C.  In  consequence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  one  or  two  complaints  that  have  lately  reached 
me,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  if  I  suggest  that  dealings 
with  them  are  better  avoided. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  United  States  Lumber  and  Cotton  Company 
(incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
U.S.A.)  offers  for  subscription  $1,500,000  Eive  per 
Cent.  Twenty-Year  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold 
bonds,  being  the  balance  of  a  total  issue  of  $2,000,000, 
of  which  $500,000  has  been  taken  firm  in  the  United 
States.  The  bonds  are  offered  here  at  the  price  of  91-^ 
per  cent.,  equal  to  £94  London  delivery  for  each  bond 
of  $500,  equal  to  £102  15s.  6d.  sterling.  The  bonds 
will  be  redeemable  by  a  cumulative  sinking  fund  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  commencing  with  the  year  1915, 
and  any  bonds  outstanding  on  January  1,  1929,  will 
be  redeemed  on  that  date.  Included  in  the  jDrospectus 
is  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  company  giving 
full  information  as  to  its  position  and  prospects. 

An  issue  is  announced  of  £600,000  Six  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  debentures  of  the  Araraquara  (San  Paulo) 
Railway  Company,  at  the  price  of  98  per  cent.  The 
company’s  system  serves  the  central  and  north-western 
portion  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo.  The  State  of 
San  Paulo  has  guaranteed  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  for  thirty  years  on  the  capital  expended  in  build¬ 
ing  150  kilometres  of  the  line,  the  amount  of  this 
guarantee  being  estimated  at  over  £16,000  per  annum. 
Of  the  remaining  120  kilometres  of  the  line,  82  kilo¬ 
metres  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and 
have  during  the  past  three  years  produced  an  annual 
average  net  reveue  of  £21,400.  The  list  will  close  on 
fir  before  Friday. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  MY  READERS. 

May  I  remind  readers  of  “  Mammon  ”  that  the 
Truth  Toy  Fund  needs  their  support?  I  think  many 
will  recognise  that  this  charity  has  a  special  claim  upon 
their  generosity.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  infallible 
guide  in  financial  matters,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  handsome 
profits  are  often  made  and  serious  losses  averted  by 
following  the  advice  given  in  these  columns.  In 
■“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter-Box  I  answer  every  week  a  great 
number  of  inquiries,  not  a  few  of  them  inquiries 
which  involve  considerable  trouble.  Occasionally 
correspondents  propose  the  payment  of  a  fee,  but,  of 
course,  no  such  payment  is  required  or  accepted.  It 
i-s,  however,  open  to  those  who  have  been  well  served 
by  “  Vigilant  ”  to  let  their  gratitude  take  a  welcome 
form  by  sending  a  contribution  to  the  Toy  Fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  in  the  workhouses  and 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  and  I  trust  that  they  will 
do  so.  If  only  the  people  whom  I  have  saved  from 
bucket-shop  sharps  and  swindlers  would  each  send 
along  a  little  thank-offering,  the  required  amount  would 
be  raised  then  and  there.  Contributions  can  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  or  to  “  Vigilant,”  Truth  Office, 
Carteret-street,  London,  S.W.,  and  acknowledgments 
will  appear  in  the  list  immediately  preceding  this 
“  Mammon  ”  article. 


“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Fox."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication ;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plnme  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replica  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Gian  Itheidol. — I  do  not  attach,  much  importance  to  the  puff. 
It  would  he  more  to  the  point  if  the  company  issued  a  report  and 
balance-sheet.  Hants. — I  have  consistently  recommended  a.  sale 
of  this  stock  for  some  time,  and  can  only  repeat  my  former  advice. 
Tom. — 'Yes,  as  a  lock-up.  Alsaticus. — 1.  They  are  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  concerns.  The  Great  Northern  Central  Railway  of 
Colombia  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds  are  quoted  here  at 
about  67,  and  Colombia  Northern  Railway  Five  per  Cent.  Deben¬ 
tures  at  87.  The  former  is  dependent  upon  a  Government  guaran¬ 
tee.  The  latter  has  no  guarantee,  but  is  meeting  its  fixed  charges 
and  paying  small  dividends  on  its  share  capital.  2-4.  Colombian 
Northerns  would  be  the  best,  though  the  Debentures  are,  of 
course,  speculative.  See  this  week’s  article  upon  the  Colombian 
National.  Reform ■ — I  recommended  a  sale  when  the  report  was 
issued.  The  price  has  already  fallen,  and  it  will  probably  go 
lower  yet.  Y ork. — 1.  Keep  them.  The  previous  fall  was  con¬ 
nected  not  with  the  new  issue,  but  with  the  American  panic.  2. 
That  is  more  than  I  should  care  to  predict.  Fal. — No.  Read 
this  Week’s  remarks  regarding  both.  Tahuna. — Yes.  The  burden 
of  the  recent  heavy  capital  increase  is  telling  severely  upon  the 
Ordinary  stockholders,  but  the  Debentures  are  well  protected. 
Mclvor. — 1.  I  am  afraid  you  have  missed  your  opportunity  of 
getting  out.  No  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  case  of  holders  of 
the  Second  Mortgage  bonds  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  but  it  will 
probably  follow  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  First  Dc-ben- 
tm-e-holders.  In  the  circumstances,  better  await  the  course  of 
events.  2-8.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  No.  7 ;  the  company 
is  too  much  dependent  upon  an  alluvial  mining  camp,  while 
developments  of  a  more  lasting  character  will  be  checked  by  the 
rigorous  climate,  which  limits  work  to  about  four  months  of  the 
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year.  Your  other  holdings  are  excellent.  9.  Not  dealt  in  on  this 
side.  Riches. — I  would  refer  you  to  my  comments  made  upon 
the  issue  of  the  report.  It  is  impossible  to  see  what  there  is 
to  justify  the  present  price. 

Mines. 

Givis. — 1.  The  shares  are  a  fair  speculation  for  a  moderate 
profit  in  an  active  market.  They  are  considerably  higher  now 
than  when  I  first  recommended  them.  2.  The  shares  liaye  lock¬ 
up  jxwsibilities.  3.  Jumbos  are  still  being  talked  higher,  but  a 
purchase  wouldybe  speculative.  4.  I  am  afraid  the  prospect  of  a 
return  to  the  price  you  paid  is  a  rather  remote  one,  hut  you  should 
get  a  somewhat  better  price  than  the  present  by  waiting. 
Maddox.- — Klerksdorp  Props  and  Oroya  Brownhills  have  lock-np 
possibilities,  and  I  should  prefer  them  to  the  others  named. 
Ilaliano.- — 1-3.  Purchases  now  would  he  very  much  of  a  specula¬ 
tion.  Of  the  three  I  prefer  Eldoradoe.  4.  Hold  for  dividends. 
5.  Probably  your  friend  said  “  Bankets,”  as  the  shares  of  the 
Rhodesian  Banket  Company  are  called  in  the  market.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  the  parent  of  the  Eldorado,  and  the  shares  should  have 
lock-up  chances.  6.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  advance  in 
these.  Nomad. — Nos.  1  and  2  are  fair  speculative  lock-ups, 
though  they  may  not  have  much  early  improvement.  No.  1 
declared  a  dividend  of  6d.  per  share  last  December.  No.  3  paid 
13.  6d.  in  June  and  a  similar  amount  last  December.  Wexfordian. 
— They  are  a  very  speculative  selection,  and  if  you  see  a  small 
profit  it  would  be  as  well  to  secure  it.  Donegal. — They  are  fair 
speculative  holdings  for  dividends.  Ren'ops. — 1.  No.  2.  I  am 
afraid  prospects  are  not  very  hopeful.  Polish. — Your  list  is  not 
a  very  promising  one,  but  they  may  be  realisable  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  when  general  market  conditions  improve.  Parle. — A 
further  purchase  should  turn  out  satisfactorily  in  time,  but  there 
is  a  chance  that  they  may  go  still  lower  meanwhile.  Glasgow. — 
You  cannot  escape  liability  for  the  call  except  by  getting  some 
one  to  take  the  shares  from  you.  Iron. — Apparently  the  com¬ 
pany  is  still  in  existence,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  its 
operations  (if  any),  and  have  not  seen  a  price  quoted  for  the 
shares.  Adborough. — The  company  is  an  American  controlled 
one,  and  I  have  no  details  as  to  its  working. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Zebra. — Nos.  2  and  3  are  suitable,  but  I  would  not  buy  No.  1 
now.  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred 
would  be  a  better  selection.  Finlora. — 1  and  2.  Bonds  in  what 
company?  3.  These  are  quite  good  enough  to  keep.  4.  You 
might  exchange  into  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent. 
Preferred  shares.  Chickweed.— 'Argentine  Five  per  Cent,  bonds, 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred,  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds, 
and  Japanese  Four  per  Cent,  bonds.  Fogged. — Better  sell  1  ancl 
2.  The  others  might  he  held.  F .  W. — You  might  select  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank  of  Japan  shares,  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five 
per  Cent.  Preferred  shares,  National  Railroad,  of  Mexico  Four  and 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  River  Plate  Electricity  Pre¬ 
ference,  and  Henry  Buck  nail  and  Sons  Preference.  Bookworm. — 
1-3.  Too  speculative.  4.  The  prospectus  read  fairly  well.  An 
otficial  quotation  will  probably  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 
Cavello. — 1.  Sound  enough  of  its  class.  But,  like  the  market 
generally,  it  i3  for  the  time  being  out  of  public  favour.  In  time 
the  price  ought  to  go  better.  2.  The  company  has  had  a  good 
record,  but  the  dividend  last  year  came  down  from  9  to  6  per 
cent.  The  shares  should  be  worth  holding.  Novelist. — 1  and 
2.  Whether  the  full  prospectus  contained1  the  details  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  abridged  copy  published  in  the  papers  failed  to  give  the 
information  as  to  the  cost  to  the  vendor  of  the  various  properties 
to  be  acquired.  I  should  not  care  to  recommend  a  purchase  of 
the  shares.  As  regards  prices,  better  inquire  of  your  broker.  3. 
Attempts  may  be  made  to  raise  the  price  next  spring,  but  for  the 
present  the  outlook  is  very  doubtful.  4.  It  should  improve  as 
money  gets  cheaper.  5.  The  issue  price  was  too  high.  I  do  not  advise 
them.  6.  They  are  a  risky  holding.  The  line  has  been  described 
as  two  streaks  of  rust.  Pharmaceutical.- — Ncs.  1  and  3  are  good 
investments.  The  latter  should  be  quoted  here  in  due  course.  As 
regards  2,  you  apparently  mean  the  internal  issue,  of  which  a  line 
was  offered  here  by  the  Investment  Registry.  If  you  can  get 
what  you  gave  for  the  bonds,  better  sell  and  re-invest  in  some¬ 
thing  possessing  a  proper  market  in  this  country.  Kaffir. — 1. 
The  Second  Debentures  are  convertible  into  shares, _  but  not  the 
Firsts.  Under  the  guarantee  they  should  be  all  right,  but  the 
line  is  still  a  long  way  from  earning  its  fixed  charges.  Koko. — 
1.  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold  in  the  hope  of  some  recovery.  2. 
As  a  lock-up  they  are  all  right,  but  I  do  not  look  for  much  early 
rise.  Keep  4,  which  is  safe.  No.  3  is  at  best  rather  speculative. 
Inexperienced. — 1.  A  purchase  would  be  very  much  of  a  specu¬ 
lation.  2.  B.A.  and  Pacific  Debentures,  appear  to  be  amply 
secured.  Yam.— No.  1  is  well  secured,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  sell  now.  WTith  regard  to  No.  2,  you  will  probably 
never  see  your  price  again,  but  the  outlook  for  the  market  as  a 
whole  is  now  rather  brighter,  and  as  the  stock  is  a  sound  one 
of  the  kind  I  should  be  inclined  to  delay  selling.  Your  remarks 
about  No.  3  are  to  the  point.  Should  revenue  in  the  next  year 
or  so  not  increase  as  expected  there  is  room  for  a  fall  in  the  stock, 
and  by  selling  now  you  might  avoid  a  further  loss.  4.  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  Kuala  Lumpurs,  and  Selangors.  5.  Expected 
to  rise  steadily,  and  may  see  9s.  or  10s.  next  year  on  regular 
shipments  now  commencing.  Sekong,  Langkat  Sumatra,  and 
Brieh  are  cheap  speculative  ventures  to  improve  during  1910. 
Belmore. — 1.  Dividend  and  appreciation  prospects  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  price  obtainable  for  the  metal.  I  cannot 
say  when  dividends  will  be  commenced,  but  the  shares  appear  a 
hopeful  speculative  lock-up.  2.  Well-managed  concerns  with 
fair  prospects,  but  may  become  unsaleable  as  their  market  is 


very  restricted.  Pat. — 1.  Output  next  year  may  justify  divi¬ 
dend  of  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  quotation  should  advance  still 
further.  _  Wait  at  least  for  £5  ex  div.  2.  A  further  purchase  of 
the  mining  shares  should  turn  out  well  eventually,  but  I  do  nob 
look  for  much  early  rise.  Victoria.— 1.  A  fair  holding.  3.  I 
stated  it  fully  several  weeks  ago.  As  a  lock-up  the  shares  aro 
promising ;  chances  of  early  rise  doubtful.  Nemo.— 1.  The  last 
accounts,  presented  on  September,  1908,  showed  a  debit  balance 
of  £676.  I  have  not  seen  a  recent  price  for  the  shares.  2.  I  do 
not  recommend  these  shares.  Fragen.—l.  It  would  be  invidious 
on  my  part  to  make  such  a  recommendation.  2.  I  do  not  care 
ionceCOmmen^  them.  3.  Sell,  if  you  can.  4.  Reconstructed  in 
1895.  5.  This  concern  has  also  been  reconstructed.  6.  I  do  not 
know  the  concern.  Raven.- — 1.  Very  speculative.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  turn  them  out.  2  and  3.  Hold  for  a  better  market. 
4  and  5.  In  the  absence  of  any  report  and  balance-sheet  or  the 
publication  of  traffic  returns,  there  is  no  means  of  formino-  a 
proper  opinion. 

Miscellaneous. 

Nimrod. — I  am  afraid  you  must  regard  the  money  as  lost, 
rou  certainly  ought  not  to  put  up  more.  Yeovil. — The  company 
has  hardly  had  a  chance  yet  of  showing  what  it  can  do.  The 
price  suggests  that  the  market  regards  the  debentures  as  specula¬ 
tive,  but  I  know  of  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  be  sold. 
Gas,  Cheltenham. — It  is  a  very  sound  concern,  and  the  stock  is 
an  investment  worth  retaining.  Togo. — The  bonds  m'ay  be 
regarded  as  a  high-class  investment.  Amy. — The  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  company  is  very  weak.  I  am  afraid  its  prospects  of 
pulling  round  are  poor.  S.  G. — The  shares  are  well  spoken  of  in 
market  circles.  It  was  reported  the  other  day  that  the  company 
had  refused  to  sell  more  land  at  the  prices  recently  fetched 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  coal  upon  its  property.  Cyclops. — I  do 
not  recollect  having  come  across  the  agency  before.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  small  one  whose  shares  are  not  officially  quoted.  But, 
in  the  circumstances,  you  ought  to  try  and  check  the  price  with 
your  own  Stock  Exchange  broker  before  accepting  the  offer. 

1  Vaterton. — You  cannot  expect  to  get  over  5  per  cent,  with 
absolute  safety.  But  the  bonds  in  question  appear  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  well  secured,  and  if  the  estimates  of  what  the  profits  will  be 
when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation  he  approximately  correct 
the  margin  behind  the  bonds  would  be  a  generous  one/  Ebor.— 
Chilian  Five  per  Cent,  bonds  of  1909  or  Argentine  Government 
Five  per  Cent.  (Northern  Central  Railway)  Railway  bonds  would 
be  suitable.  Grass  Widower. — I  know  of  no  reason  why  you 
should  withdraw  the  deposit.  Sheerness. — Both  good  of  their 
kind.  Punjabi. — An  excellent  holding.  Safety. — 1.  See  answer 
to  “'Chickweed.”  2.  They  are  a  poor  holding.  The  recent  poor 
earnings  explain  the  fall.  Syston. — 1.  I  have  not  got  the  name3 
by  me.  2.  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  FLopeful. — Is  not  yet  a  dividend  payer, 
and  finances  not  satisfactory.  Still,  it  should  do  well  by  1911. 
Prefer  Kualas.  Confidential. — 1.  A  purchase  should  turn  out 
well,  as  the  management  is  excellent.  There  is  a  prejudice  against 
Brazil,  which  is  slowly  breaking  down.  2.  Kepong  has  a  very 
small  capital  and  market  is  very  limited.  As  a  lock-up  invest¬ 
ment  it,  may  turn  out  well  if  rubber  maintains  high  prices. 
Shalimar. — This  company  is  run  by  a  set  of  share  pushers,  and 
you  had  better  make  another  selection,  such  as  Anglo-Malay, 
Selangor,  or  Linggi.  Galloway  Scot. — 1.  I  do  not  advise  dealings 
with  them  or  any  outside  firm.  2.  Hold.  Simplex. — You  will  see 
the  position  from  the  copy  of  Truth  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
you.  Kappa. — 1.  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Investment  Registry.  2. 1  recommend  you  to  avoid 
any  such  circularising  outside  concerns.  Query. — 1.  To  (Messrs.  N. 
Keizer  and  Co.,  29,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.  2.  The  National 
Share  Exchange  is  merely  a  common  cover-snatching  bucket-shop. 
Your  bank  might  give  you  an  introduction  to  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  W.  S.,  Bootle,  and  others. — Thanks  for  accounts 
of  your  unfortunate  experiences  with  the  National  Share 
Exchange.  Argyll. — 1.  Ask  them  to  introduce  you  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  do  your  business  directly  with 
him.  2.  No.  Eastwood  and  Co.  are  not  at  all  “safe  to  pay  up.” 

I  have  frequently  exposed  them  as  -welshers.  Unwary. — Have 
already  replied.  Ireland. — You  have  evidently  missed  my  con- 
stand  warnings  against  the  National  Share  Exchange.  G.  H.  N . 
— 1.  Surely  you  do  not  suppose  that  I  can  undertake  the  collection 
of  your  account — an  account,  moreover,  against  a  defaulting 
bucket-shop  !  You  might  sue  them,  but  probably  they  would 
plead  the  Gaming  Act.  2.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
experience  you  have  just  had  ought  to  show  you  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  all  such  bucket-shops.  II.  A.  L.,  Assam. — Write  to  the 
firm  named  in  answer  above  to  “  Query.”  No.  12. — I  should 
certainly  say  so.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
for  many  years.  Blackheath.— Thanks  for  your  letter.  Syntax 
and  others. — Next  week.  See  Rule  7.  J.  J.  G. — 1.  See  my  notes 
this  week.  Likely  to  go  better  in  new  extensions  and  tea. 

2.  Keep  the  debentures  for  a  recovery,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
case  for  averaging.  Harrier. — 1.  See  answer  to  “Chickweed.” 

2.  “  Rubber  Producing  Companies  ”  (5s.),  Financial  Times  Office, 
Coleman-street,  E.C.  3.  See  reply  to  “Yam.”  4.  Selangor 
probably  gives  the  highest  yield,  and  at  present  prices  Bukifc 
Rajah,  Linggi,  and  Kuala  Lumpur  may  give  over  10  per  cent, 
yields  on  next  year’s  dividends. 

J  VIGILANT. 


Thomas  Goode  &  Go.— Cliina,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “ Bi-Metal " 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free. — South  Audley-street,  London. 
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INSURANCE. 

Security  of  Life  Assurance — Margins  for  Safety  and 

Bonuses— Recuperative  Power  of  Inferior  Companies. 

IN  explaining  the  wholly  exceptional  security  afforded 
JL  by  good  life  offices,  I  described  last  week  the  advan¬ 
tages  for  investment  purposes  which  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  enjoy.  Their  liability  being  deferred,  and  their 
income  being  almost  invariably  in  excess  of  their  outgo, 
they  can  always  select  the  most  favourable  moment  for 
selling  such  securities  as  they  may  deem  it  advisable  to 
part  with,  and  have  favourable  opportunities  for  making 
profitable  investments  when  market  prices  are  low. 
They  are  not  subject  to  sudden  demands  upon  them  in  a 
way  that  a  bank  is,  and  consequently  a  sudden  panic,  or 
even  long  depression  caused,  say,  by  a  disastrous  war, 
would  leave  a  life  office  comparatively  scatliless,  though 
other  financial  institutions  might  be  seriously  hit  or 
even  ruined. 

As  the  reasons  for  the  security  of  life  offices  are 
further  developed,  even  more  forcible  arguments  will 
appear,  which  will  show  that  superlative  safety  is  an 
inherent  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  business. 
The  liabilities  which  a  life  office  has  to  meet  depend 
very  ,  largely  indeed  upon  the  rate  of  mortality  expe¬ 
rienced  among  the  assured.  This  is  known  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  serves  as 
a  trustworthy,  guide  for  the  future;  even  a  disastrous 
war  or  an  extremely  bad  'epidemic  would  not  do 
more  than  cause  a  temporary  interference  with  the  rate 
of  mortality,  which  would  have  but  little  effect  upon 
life  offices  whose  policies  run  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  worst  conceivable  conditions  in  regard  to  mortality 
would  cause  but  temporary  fluctuations,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  would  have  but  an  infinitesimal 
effect  upon  the  average  rate  of  mortality  experienced. 
Consequently  a  sudden  and  heavy  increase  in  the  death 
rate  would  have  but  little  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
solvency  of  life  offices. 

The  liabilities  of  life  assurance  companies  are  the 
face  value  of  the  policies  and  the  actual  amounts  of 
annuities.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  life 
assurance  business  of  the  country  is  conducted  on  the 
plan  which  gives  policy-holders  participation  in  the 
profits,  and  for  this  participation  an  extra  premium  is 
charged.  The  difference  between  the  premiums  for 
participating  and  non-participating  policies  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  different  offices,  for  various  ages  at  entry 
and  for  different  kinds  of  policies.  It  may  safely  be 
reckoned  that  if  an  average  non-profit  premium  is  £100, 
the  average  with-profit  premium  is  £120.  The  non¬ 
profit  premium  of  £100  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk, 
pay  all  expenses,  and  yield  a  small  profit  to  the  life 
office ;  the  additional  margin  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
non-profit  premium,  which  is  charged  for  with-profit 
assurance,  is  therefore  available  as  a  source  of  security, 
and  the  whole  of  this  must  disappear  before  a  com¬ 
pany  is  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities  to  its  policy-holders 
and  annuitants.  Any  such  inability,  in  an  office  that  is 
anything  like  first-class,  is  almost  unthinkable. 

More  reasons  for  security  remain.  When  a  life  office 
makes  a  valuation,  it  sets  aside  a  sum  of  money  which, 
if  accumulated  at  3  per  cent.,  or  2^  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  will  enable  it  to  meet  all  its  liabilities  as  they 
become  due.  The  office  actually  earns  3§  "per  cent.,  or 
more.  If  it  could  safely  reckon  upon  earning  3§  per 
cent,  throughout  a  long  distant  future,  it  would  he  suffi¬ 
cient,  for  purposes  of  security,  to  retain  in  hand  a  much 
smaller  sum,  since  money  accumulates  more  rapidly  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  than  at  a  low  rate.  Therefore, 
if  a  company  has  such  big  funds  in  hand  as  would  suffice 
to  meet  all  its  claims,  if  interest  were  earned  at  the  rate 
of  only  2^  per  cent.,  it  actually  possesses  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  is  necessary  for  fulfilling  its  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and,  as  the  condition  of  earning  interest  at 
2^  per  cent,  is .  continually  being  bettered  by  earning 
per  cent.,  a  surplus  is  being  piled  up  each  year: 
the  larger  the  difference  between  the  low  rate  of  in- 
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terest  assumed  in  the  valuation .  and  the  high  rate  actu¬ 
ally  earned  upon  the  funds,  the  greater  is  the  margin 
for  security,  and  the  larger  is  the  surplus  for  periodical 
distribution  among  the  participating  policy-holders  in 
the  form  of  bonuses. 

If  we  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  British  life  offices  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
we  find  that  out  of  every  £100'  of  income  only  £73  has 
to  be  paid  away  for  claims,  expenses,  and  other  outgo  : 
this  indicates  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  claims  made  upon  the  life  offices  before 
it  was  necessary  in  any  year  for  the  funds  of  the  com¬ 
panies  as  a  whole  to  be  trenched  upon  for  the  pui’pose 
of  meeting  current  liabilities.  The  importance  of  this 
from  an  investment  point  of  view  has  been  referred  to 
already,  and  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  now 
is  that,  even  assuming  a  greatly  increased  drain  upon 
the  companies  in  the  shape  of  exceptionally  heavy  mor¬ 
tality,  or  an  unprecedented  depreciation  in  capital 
value,  the  companies  could  still  stand  such  exceptional 
strain  upon  their  resources  without  any  real  difficulty} 
and  could  look  with  confidence  to  the  subsequent  return 
to  normal  conditions,  during  which  investment  losses 
could  be  recouped,  and  a  return  to  average  mortality 
conditions  experienced.  The  recuperative  power  of 
even  inferior  life  offices  is  most  remarkable  :  there  have 
been  many  cases  of  offices  which  have  made  bad  invest¬ 
ments,  have  been  managed  with  incompetence  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  have  found  themselves  unable  to  declare  a 
bonus  on  participating  policies,  and  been  technically 
insolvent,  which  have  under  competent  guidance  pulled 
through  and  become  solvent  and  even  profitable  for  the 
policy-holders.  The  regularity  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  however  serious  temporary 
disturbances  may  be  ;  the  large  margins  for  security 
and  profit  due  to  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  partici¬ 
pating  assurance,  and  due  to  companies  bolding  larger 
reserves  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  meeting 
liabilities ;  and  the  fact  that  claims  only  arise  in  future 
times,  the  amount  of  them  each  year  being  known  with 
considerable  accuracy,  all  constitute  extremely  strong 
reasons  for  regarding  life  assurance  as  by  far  the  safest 
financial  transaction  in  existence. 

In  these  days  of  depreciation  in  capital  value,  this 
fact  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly.  A  policy  is  an 
investment  which  cannot  decrease  in  capital  value, 
cannot  yield  less  than  the  amount  which  it  guarantees 
to  pay,  unless  it  is  taken  from  an  office  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  in  a  bad  way  at  the  time  the  assurance  is  effected. 
Even  inferior  life  offices,  which  may  Seem  threatened 
with  ultimate  failure,  can,  and  do,  nearly  always  make 
arrangements  for  having  their  liabilities  taken  over  by 
stronger  companies,  in  which  case  the  policy-holders 
receive  full  payment  of  their  claims. 

Of  course,  I  am  wholly  understating  the  case  for  the 
security  of  life  assurance.  I  am  assuming  disastrous 
wars,  prolonged  financial  panics,  long-continued 
epidemics,  and  every  other  untoward  circumstance  that 
can  be  thought  of.  Conditions  even  remotely  approxi¬ 
mating  to  these  would  destroy  most  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  deprive  private  investors  of  their  dividends 
and  their  capital ;  but  life  assurance  would  remain  in¬ 
tact,  disturbed  doubtless,  and  with  the  bonuses  on  poli¬ 
cies  smaller  for  a  time,  but  solvent  all  the  while,  and 
infallibly  able  to  meet  to  the  full,  and  with  entire  punc¬ 
tuality,  every  just  claim  that  was  made  upon  them.  It 
is  not  mere  casual  language,  but  a  literal  statement  of 
fact  based  upon  the  nature  and  character  of  life  assur¬ 
ance  business,  when  we  quote  the  well-known  phrase  of 
Professor  de  Morgan,  that  “  There  is  nothing  in  the 
commercial  world  which  approaches  even  remotely  the 
security  of  a  well-established  life  office.” 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[. Inquiries,  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  ansivered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Norway.— Perhaps  the  company  you  mention  gives  the  same 
terms  for  age  sixty-nine  as  for  age  sixty-five,  in  which  case  you 
would  do  well  to  choose  whichever  of  the  other  two  offices  gives 
you  the  better  terms.  Rio. — Apply  for  conditions  to  the 
Economic,  the  Northern,  the  Australian  Mutual  provident,  and 
the  Confederation  Life.  Oriental. — You  have  been  treated  also- 
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lutely  fairly,  and  have  received  good  value  for  the  money  you 
have  paid.  Since  you  have  lived  so  long,  it  would  have  paid  you 
better  to  take  a  with -profit  policy,  but  you  have  no  more  cause  to 
complain  of  the  result  than  if  you  had  paid  fire  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  for  many  years  and  never  had  a  fixe.  You  should  most 
certainly  continue  the  payment  of  premiums.  I  dealt  with  this 
very  point  in  my  “  Insurance  Notes  ”  on  November  3.  Q.  E.  D. 
—If  you  are  referring  to  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Mutual,  it  is  a 
respectable  society,  but  it  all  depends  upon  circumstances  as  to 
whether  you  had  better  insure  in  it  or  work  for  it.  You  give  no 
indication  of  what  you  want  to  know.  W.  L.  F.,  Roclc  Ferry. — • 
For  your  particular  purpose  the  Legal  and  General  seems  to  be 
tbo  best,  and  is  sound;  although  the  two  other  companies  you 
mention  are  in  some  respects  superior.  Savings. — Tell  your 
maidservant  to  go  to  the  Prudential ;  the  society  you  mention  is 
better  left  alone.  Yorks. — The  society  you  ask  about  is  respect¬ 
able,  but  by  no  means  in  the  front  rank  of  life  offices.  The  Eagle 
is  m  an  altogether  different  position,  and  you  should  make  your 
arrangements  with  this  office  if  you  can.  Senex. — -In  your  cir- 
cumst.ances  I  should  recommend  Scottish  Provident,  Clerical, 
Medical,  and  General,  and  Australian  Mutual  Provident.  Rabbit. 

On  the  whole,  you  had  better  keep  your  policy  in  force ;  the 
other  company  you  mention  is  greatly  superior,  but  you  would 
lose  by  changing  now.  Pau. — I  know  little  about  the  company 
you  mention, _  but  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Insurance 
Department  it  appears  to  be  a-  newly  established  insignificant 
concern  which  had  better  be  left  alone.  Its  head  office  is  in 
ioronto.  Y.  Z.  Your  boy  should  take  endowment  assurance  in 
the  temperance  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  Institution.  Deedee. 

1.  The  Economic  is  absolutely  and  entirely  safe,  and  you  can 
carry  out  the  transaction  you  mention  with  complete  confidence. 
2.  I  imagine  no  duties  would  be  payable.  3.  Probably  the 
society  would  have  to  deduct  the  tax,  but  perhaps  you  could  claim 
rebate.  R.  N .—I  think  your  friend  would  do  far  better  to  keep 
on  his  present  policy,  and  not.  make  any  change ;  if  lie  does  want 
to  change,  I  think  at  his  age  the  Scottish  Amicable  would  be 
better  than  the  other  society.  Canary.— -The  company  is  one  of 
the  very  best  in  existence,  and  the  policy  you  ask  about  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  IT.  C Bm'risoleigh. — 1.  The  company  is  in  a  bad 
way;  1  should  not  pay  any  more  to  it.  2.  I  do  not  know. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 
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Anglo-Russian  Gazette,  Ltd. 

The  statutory  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Gazette,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall  on 
Monday,  November  8. 

Mi.  Dmitri  1  chemine,  the  Managing  Director,  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
and  the  auditors  report,  and  the  usual  formal  business  having 
been  transacted, 

The  Chairman  said  :  In  the  first  place  I  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  informing  you  that  your  Gazette  has  been  extensively  and  cor- 
dialiy  welcomed,  both,  throughout  the  Russian  Empire  and  Qr-eat 
Britain,  and  finals  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  advance  the  exist¬ 
ing  good  relations  and  to  stimulate  trade  between  those  two 
countries.  During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
this  country  as  the  guest  of  King  Edward,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  present  each  of  their  Majesties  with  special  souvenir 
copies  of  your  Gazette,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  were 
well  received  and  much  appreciated. 

Subscriptions  are  coming  in  increasingly  every  day,  both  from 
Russia  and  England,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Gazette  is  rapidly 
growing.  We  hope  in  course  of  time  to  reach  in  a  large  degree 
the  millions  of  subjects  in  the  vast  Empire  of  Russia,  and  to 
bring  to  their  immediate  notice  the  methods  of  English  trade  and 
commerce  and  the  Constitution  and  freedom  of  this  country ;  and 
we  are  sure,  as  the  two  peoples  understand  each  other  more, 
a  great  deal  of  the  present  tseeming  difficulties  with  regard  to 
trading  will  disappear,  and  in  the  realisation  of  this  it  is  my 
belief  the  Gazette  will  play  a  great  part. 

We  have  travellers  and  representatives  in  all  the  important 
cities  throughout  Russia  and  England,  and  every  step  possible  is 
being  taken  by  your  directors  to  bring  before  manufacturers  and 
traders  the  facilities  and  advantages  which  the  Gazette  as  an 
advertising  medium  affords  for  extending  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Russia  has  needs;  British  manufacturers  require  new 
markets  and  new  customers.  The  Gazette,  we  believe,  will  bring 
the  one  in  touch  with  the  other.  Reports  which  ’we  receive 
every  day  from  travellers  returning  from  Russia  all  tend  to 
show  that  the  paper  has  been  well  received  and  appreciated 
throughout  that  Empire,  and  that  the  information  which  it  gives 
is  being  used,  and  the  advice  it  tenders  as  to  the  superiority  of 
British  goods  acted  upon.  The  necessary  steps  are  being  taken 
to  obtain  for  your  company  a  legal  recognition  and  status  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  carrying-on  of  its  business  as  a  going 
concern  in  that  country.  We  also  hope  to  complete  very  soon 
our  organisation  and  representation  in  Russia,  and  we  shall  then 
be  in  a  still  better  position  than  at  present  to  obtain  information 
first  hand  on  all  matters  of  business  importance. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  your  Gazette  is,  I  think, 
that  it  is  run  on  absolutely  independent  and  impartial  lines.  Free 


fiom  partisanship,  it  is  yet  out  to  attack  no  individual  or  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  fearless  without  being  aggressive,  and  it  will  never 
stoop  to  the  level  of  attack  to  serve  any  but  public  ends.  You 
will  readily  appreciate  that  a  paper  established  and  conducted 
on  6 u ch  principles  as  it  becomes  more  widely  known,  must 
assuredly  receive  the  support  of  every  manufacturer  and  trader 
desirous  of  opening  up  or  extending  his  business  relations  in 
England  or  Russia,  and  also  of  the  many  important  English 
companies  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  mining  or  other  industries 
m  Russia. 

I  need  not  say  much  as  to  the  Gazette' s  policy  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  as  it  already  mainly  confines  itself,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  confine  itself,  to  matters  and  events,  of  national  interest 
and  importance  affecting  the  two  countries,  but  as  a  literary  publi¬ 
cation  1  am  sure  any  one  who  has  read'  the  numbers  already  pub¬ 
lished  will  appreciate  its  value. 

Its  distinctive  success  in  this  direction  is  due  to  the  careful  and 
cultured  services  of  our  Editor,  Mr.  W.  Walter  Crotch,  who  has 
not  spared  himself  time  or  labour  to  make  the  paper — apart  from 
any  other  consideration — as  a  literary  production  pure  and  simple 
one  to  be  extremely  proud  of.  From  the  other  members  of  the 
staff  we  have  'also  received  loyal  co-operation,  which  I  have  the 
more  pleasure  in.  recording,  as  you  will  readily  understand  that 
the  establishment  and  organisation  of  such  a  journal  as  the  Gazette 
has  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  and  the  success 
attained  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  invaluable  assistance 
1  have  received. 

At  a. time  when  trade  between  Russia  and  England  is  rapidly 
increasing,  I  think  you,  as  shareholders,  should  be  especially 
proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  the  owners  of  the  only  established 
publication  which  has  for  its  main  desire  and  object  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  stimulation  of  the  excellent  relations  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  interests  between  those  two  countries  I 
would  like  to  refer  you  to  the  Times,  which,  in  its  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  printed  an  extremely  interesting  article  dealing  with  Rus¬ 
sian  trade  and  financial  prospects,  and  which  states  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Anglo-Russian  trade  journal — thereby  indicating 
your  Gazette  'should  be  much  welcomed.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  the  Anglo-Russian  Gazette  you  have  not  only  a 
very  valuable  property,  but  one  whose  potentialities  are  enormous. 

f  r>n  v  •  Tere  tan  little  doubt  that  'as  the  mutual  interests 
oi  Russia  and  England  develop,  your  paper  will  establish  itself 
as  the  recognised  organ  for  -all  events  of  interest  and  importance 
to  poisons  and  companies  having  trading  or  financial  interests  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 


South  African  Export  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  fifth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was 
held  on  the  10th  mst.  at  the  offices,  Dunster  House,  12,  Mark- 

lane,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  J.  Stein  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director) 
presiding.  °  ' 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  :  Gentlemen, — You  will  doubtless  remember  that 
tne  figures  placed  before  you  last  year  only  permitted  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  this  being  chiefly  due 
to  the  American  crisis,  and  the  consequent  depression,  throughout 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  thereby  causing  a  great  decline 
m  prices  for  the  produce  in  which  this  company  .chiefly  deals 
binco  then  a  steady  upward  movement  has  taken  place,  and  the 
company  has  done  a  profitable  business,  enabling  us  to  pay  an 
interim  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  last  June,  and  now  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  a  further  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  making 
15  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  satisfactory  result,  which,  however,  would  have 
been  largely  increased  but  for  the  unfortunate  occurrence  alluded 
to  in  our  report — namely,  the  loss  sustained  by  this  company  in 
consequence  of  the  flood  in  Port  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  in 
November  last.  This  loss,  amounting  to  £4,424,  has  been  entirely- 
written  off,  as  stated,  in  the  accounts,  and  although  your 
directors  thought  it  prudent  to  do  so,  they  have  every  expectation 
of  recovering  the  same  under  their  policy  with  the  Mannheim 
Insurance  Company,  and  have  commenced  legal  proceedings 
against  them  owing  to  their  repudiation  of  liability.  Now. 
in  regard  to  tlie  change  of  management  in  South  Africa,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the  shareholders  that  our  new  general 
manager,  Mr.  Pfenninger,  has  in  every  way  fulfilled  the  high 
expectations  placed  in  him  by  your  directors,  and  our  business 
has  made  steady  and  satisfactory  progress ;  indeed,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  company  is  to-day  better  organised 
and  managed  than  it  ever  was  before.  I  am  also  pleased  to  inform 
the  shareholders  that  we  have  been  doing  very  well  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  account,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  good 
profits  will  continue  to  be  made  in  'the  future,  as  South  African 
agriculture  is  making  steady  progress  in  every  direction,  and 
this  is  bound  to  benefit  our  company  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Sidney  H.  Cotton :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion,  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  express  my  candid 
opinion,  from  personal  knowledge,  of  the  great  interest  which 
Mr.  Stein,  as  manager,  takes  in  the  company.  I  should  like 
also  to  say  that  it  is  largely,  or  almost  entirely,  owing  to  his 
personal  attention  to  the  business  that  we  are  in  our  present 
favourable  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  dividend  as 
recommended  was  declared. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Cotton, 
the  retiring  director,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mug- 
geridge,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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QUEER  STORY. 


THE  SOUL-STEALER. 

11  HIS  is  a  gruesome  tale — frankly  gruesome — so  that 
people  who  prefer  to  go  upstairs  at  night  without 
envying  Janus  (who,  you’ll  remember,  could  see  behind 
him  as  readily  as  he  could  before)  had  better  not  read 
it.  It  concerns  a  professor  and  two  women.  The 
Professor  was  rather,  I  am  afraid,  the  typical  professor 
of  fiction — hypnotic  eyes,  mysterious  practices,  and 
steel  nerves  all  complete.  But  he  was  capable  of  one 
really  great  human  passion,  and  this  sets  him  in  a  class 
of  his  own,  because  the  professor  of  fiction  is  usually  a 
machine. 

He  professed  psychologj7,  and  his  theories  about  souls 
and  a  special  kind  of  transmigratory  fusion  which  he 
had  invented  or  discovered  or  perfected— I  am  not 
sure  which ;  anyhow,  it  had  cost  him  more  sleepless 
nights  than  a  man  who  values  his  sanity  cares  to  think 
about- — were  startling  in  the  extreme. 

Of  the  two  women  I  have  mentioned,  he  worshipped 
the  first,  and  married  her  in  Norway.  She  was  the 
English  governess  there  to  a  Norwegian  family,  and 
she  died  exactly  three  wbeks  after  the  wedding-day. 

Now,  in  case  of  subsequent  misapprehension,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  she  really  did  die.  The  Professor 
used  every  artifice,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  to  keep 
her  alive,  and  the  fibs  he  told  on  either  side  of  the  North 
Sea  had  no  concern  with  the  nature  of  her  death,  but 
merely  with  lesser  matters  incidental  to  it.  Her  Norwe^ 
gian  friends  believed  her  to  have  been  taken  to  England 
for  burial.  Her  English  relations  were  told  that  she 
had  been  quietly  interred  in  a  country  churchyard  not 
far  from  Molde,  which  is  beyond  Bergen,  so  that  the 
Professor  began  his  plan  in  a  quite  unhampered 
condition. 

He  returned  to  England,  warehoused  the  packing- 
cases  which  contained  the  dead  woman’s  wedding 
presents,  and  threw  Himself  into  his  uncanny  researches 
with  a  zest  which  was  obviously  intended  to  kill  his 
grief.  The  world  believed,  when  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  rather  abruptly  married  a  cousin  of  his  wife’s, 
that  he  had  succeeded.  His  new  wife  hoped  the  same. 
But  she  was  a  sharp  woman,  and  she  could  never  quite 
delude  herself  into  the  idea  that  the  Professor  Ayas 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  She  had  even  a  haunting 
suspicion  that  but  for  her  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  his  first  love  she  would  never  have  attracted  him 
at  all.  But  she  was  content  to  wait.  All  women 
believe  that  they  will  win  the  men  they  love,  in  time. 

This  one  comforted  herself  with  the  reflection  that  she 
had  as  much  of  hex'  husband’s  heart  as  any  genius  coixld 
be  expected  to  spare,  and  she  was  absolutely  and  wholly 
devoted  to  him.  The  Professor  was  the  kind  of  man 
who.  because  of  his  unsearchableness,  is  irresistible  to 
a  certain  type  of  woman. 

They  settled  in  a  smallish,  dull  suburban  house,  and 
the  Professor  was  very  busy  with  test  tubes  and  acids, 
and  curious  Avriggly  things  of  wire,  and  ponderous 
books,  •which  no  one  but  himself  understood.  It  was 
wondrous  dull  for  Mrs.  Professoi1  the  Second,  but  she 
did  not  complain.  The  few  hours  he  could  spare  her 
the  rare  kisses  he  gave  her — tv  ere  the  oases  which  made 
her  desert  more  than  worth  while. 

One  unimportant  matter,  however,  troubled  her,  as 
unimportant  matters  will,  and  when  pondered  over  in 
solitude,  it  became  a  big  matter,  filling  her  horizon. 
She  knew7,  because  the  Professor  had  told  her,  of  the 
stored  boxes  of  wedding  presents  in  the  Londoix  ware¬ 
house  ;  and  woman-like  she  longed  to  unpack  them,  and 
display  the  gewgaws  about  the  house. 

She  felt  that  to  achieve  them  would  be  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  her  husband.  It  would  signify  the  final 
dethx-onement  of  Mrs.  Professor  the  First,  and  the  true 
beginning  of  her  own  reign.  Several  times  she  had 
almost  made  up  her  mind  to  broach  the  subject  to  him, 
but  always,  just  at  the  last  her  courage  failed  her. 

It  was' difficult  to  approach  him  on  any  subject,  for 
lie  worked  later  and  he  was  more  unsearchable  than 
ever ;  and  so  Mrs.  Professor  the  Second  gnashed  with 
her  teeth  and  consumed  away  lo  think  of  the  jewels, 


and  silver,  and  fascinating  valuables  tarnishing  for 
want  of  use.  But  more  than  all  did  she  mourn  ihe 
sentimental  memories  which  made  a  London  warehouse 
her  husband’s  Holy  of  Holies.  Then  curiosity,  which 
as  a  germ  of  a  sturdy  growth  abides  in  every  woman, 
assailed  the  Second  Mrs.  Professor,  so  that  the 
Professor’s  unexpected  absence  from  home  for  a  week 
came  in  the  light  of  a  big  temptation. 

She  took  counsel  with  herself — shook — yearned,  and 
finally  she  sent  iix  her  husband’s  name  to  the  ware¬ 
house  for  the  largest  of  the  packing  cases,  and  gave 
orders  that  when  it  came  it  should  be  conveyed  to 
his  laboratory,  for  the  laboratory  was  the-  most  private 
room  in  the  house.  She  intended  to  peep  at  its  con¬ 
tents  and  despatch  it-  again.  It  came  by  Carter  Paterson 
- — a  neat,  long,  deal  case — and  she  discovered  that,  with 
little  noise  and  no  difficulty  to  speak  of,  she  could  open 
it  herself. 

She  waited  till  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed  that 
aright,  and  then  she  raided  the  laboratory.  Her 
hands  were  trembling  a  little  at  her  own  reckless 
audacity;  but  sh6  smiled,  because  to  gratify  even  a 
foolish  impulse  brings  satisfaction — and  she  had  few 
excitements.  Her  soul  was  intent  on  cruets,  fish  slices, 
handsome  broidered  work  and  Norwegian  silver,  with 
perhaps  a  bit  of  old  china,  or  good  jewellery,  which  to 
some  women  is  extreme  happiness.  She  only  meant  to 
lift  a  few  of  the  packages  out — feast  her  eyes  and 
replace  them  carefully.  It  was  childish,  of  course — 
childish  in  the  extreme,  but  then,  remember,  she  led  a 
dull  life-. 

That  an  aromatic  smell  should  inse  as  she  wrenched 
off  the  planks  did  not  strike  her  as  odd.  That  the 
presents  should  be  swathed  in  brownish  linen  cloths 
was  probably  a  Norwegian  fashion,  she  thought.  But 
- — there  were  so  many  of  these  cloths — she  removed 
them  cautiously  one  by  one.  Then  she  caught  her 
breath  and  pressed  her  hand  down,  feeling  for  outlines. 
There  should  have  been  lots  of  lumpy  outlines,  little 
and  big,  but  there  weren’t.  There  was  one-  outline — 
one,  xxot  many ;  and  for  the  first  time  a  funny  tight 
feeling,  as  if  her  heart  had  turned  half  over  and  gone 
back  again,  made  Mrs.  Professor  the  Second  say  to 
herself  out  loud  and  very  firmly,  “  Why,  it’s  a  marble 
statue!  Of  course  it  is — a — a  marble  statue!  Yes, 
there’s  the  face — I  can  feel  the  features — oh,  I  must 
just  look — I  must  just  look - .” 

She  drew7  off  with  a  snatch  the  last  remaining  cloth, 
and  her  hand  swept  into  brown  hair — very  brown  and 
thick,  and  like  her  owm  .  .  .  she  clutched  it  in 

her  horror.  It  felt  dry  and  harsh. 

There  is  ixo  need  for  further  description  here,  for  the 
smart  reader,  versed  in  the  thin  artifices  of  the  story- 
writer,  wfill  know  exactly  what  manner  of  Thing  the 
Second  Mrs.  Professor  found  in  the  packing-case  that 
came  from  the  warehouse.  He  will  even,  with  a  little 
shiver  (unless  he  is  steeped  in  morbid  literature,  and 
has  forgotten  how  to  shiver)  draw  for  himself  the  horrid 
picture — rough  deal  boards  and  straw — cloths  'here, 
cloths  there — the  living  face  looking  fearfully  down  on 
the  dead— the-  electric  light  impartially  illuminating 
both.  What  he  will  not  feel  quite  certain  of,  is  the 
denouement. 

If  he  surmises  that  the  Second  Mrs.  Professor  will  be 
found  a  babbling  idiot  by  the  artfully  preserved  corpse 
of  her  predecessor  he  will  surmise  wrong.  Never  had 
her  brain  felt  so  absurdly  acute  as  then.  The  whole 
hideous  matter  had  some  meaning  beyond  her  ken,  and 
that  meaning  must  be — should  be — fathomed.  This  pur¬ 
pose  possessed  her,  stifling  all  horror,  making  her  even 
preternaturally  calm. 

She  rose  from  knees  that  didn’t  shake,  and  considered. 
Having  considered,  she  set  to  work  to  fathom  the 
mystery.  She  who  had  hitherto  regarded  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  studies  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  which  she  might 
never  scale,  determined  to  make  herself  au  con  rant 
then  and  there,  that  very  night,  with  the  special  branch 
of  them  which  embraced  the  preservation  of  a  corpse 
that  should  have  been  buried  years  ago. 

Systematically  she  went  through  piles  of  notes.  .  .  . 
(The  Professor  understood  how  to  pick  the  heart  from 
abstruse  books,  aixcl  nxoxxld  the  abstruseness  into  clear¬ 
ness.)  Through  the  night  she  searched,  feeling  even 
in  the  wooden  chamber  of  the  dead,  whilst  the  wax  face, 
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with  its  supercilious  lips  drawn  back  from  the  yellow¬ 
ing  teeth,  stared  at  her  through  half-closed  eyelids. 
She  searched,  and  was  in  no  wise  afraid.  Such  is  the 
strength  of  some  purposes,  that  she  would  not  fear  till 
she  understood  why  and  wherefore.  To  tell  all  she 
found  and  how  she  found  it  would  take  too  long.  Let 
me  merely  give  you  her  conclusion.  Briefly  summed, 
it  was  something  like  this. 

The  Professor  had  passionately  adored  his  first  wife. 
At  her  death  the  idea  came  to  him,  out  of  his  wild 
grief,  that  the  soul-fusion  with  which  he  had  made 
many  peculiar  experiments  might  give  him  back  at  least 
a  portion  of  what  he  had  lost.  He  had  clearly  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  seek  for  a  woman  as  like  to 
his  lost  love  as  possible,  and  animate  the  cold  casket 
that  had  once  been  her  with  the  soul  of  the  woman 
whose  prototype  she  had  been.  Such  unspeakable 
things  appeared  to  have  been  done  in  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemies — and  to  the  Ptolemies  the  Professor  had 
gone  for  their  experience. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Professor  waded  through  ancient 
Egyptian  lore,  steeped  herself  in  subliminal  selves  and 
dual  personalities ;  in  problems  of  transmigration  and 
weird  experiments,  that  at  another  time  would  have 
frozen  the  blood  in  her  veins ;  but  this  is  where  it  all 
drove  her.  The  Professor  had  married  her — married 
her  calmly  and  deliberately,  because  of  her  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  cousin  he  had  married  first.  He 
had  married  her  because  he  wanted  her  soul  for  the 
rigid,  colourless,  inanimate  Thing  which  lay  in  the 
packing-case  and  stared  amid  its  tousled  hair. 

His  awful  juggling  over — to  the  manner  of  that 
juggling  she  could  find  no  clue — he  would  consign  the 
body  he  had  robbed  to  the  warehouse  whence  he  had 
taken  the  body  for  which  he  was  robbing,  or  perhaps 
destroy  it  for  safety’s  sake,  and  the  world  would  never 
realise  (happily  for  the  world)  that  the  hand  it  took  in 
social  intercourse  had  once  been - 

When  the  Second  Mrs.  Professor  grasped  this,  she 
laughed  aloud,  and  as  she  laughed  her  face  looked 
more  terrible  than  the  face  of  the  dead  woman. 

An  awful  loathing,  a.  terrible  passion  of  jealousy 
against  the  corpse,  engulfed  her.  She  struck  the  waxen 
brow  sharply  with  her  hand,  and  the  waxen  lips  smiled, 
and  the  eyes  leered  through  half-closed  lids.  Then, 
very  deliberately  and  with  steady  movements,  she  re¬ 
adjusted  the  cloths,  put  the  lid  on  the  packing-case — • 
made  all,  in  fact,  exactly  as  she  had  found  it.  Then 

she  bent  down  and  began  to  gather  up  the  straw. 
****** 

I  should  like  to  pause  here,  and  speculate  as  to 
whether,  supposing  the  Professor  to  have  carried  his 
ugly  scheme  to  a  successful  end,  the  Creature  reincar¬ 
nated  would  have  been  the  First  Mrs.  Professor  or  the 
Second. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  soul 
loathing  its  tenement  and  trying  to  struggle  free. 
Maybe,  though,  the  only  memory  granted  to  the  Com¬ 
bination  would  have  been  the  last  memory  of  the 
material  brain ;  in  that  case — -but  there  we  become  com¬ 
plex,  and  doubtless  the  Professor  had  carefully  safe¬ 
guarded  himself.  Of  him  there  is  little  more  to  say. 

He  saw,  when  in  the  train  next  day,  a  morning  edition 
of  a  Manchester  paper  containing  the  account  of  a 
shocking  fire  in  which  a  small  suburban  house  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground.  (He  just  missed  the  telegram 
sent  to  his  hotel.)  The  mistress  of  the  house  had 
perished,  but  the  servants  escaped — they  appeared  to 
have  been  warned  in  time.  The  mistress,  it  added,  “  is 
the  second  wife  of  an  eminent  Professor.  Much  sym¬ 
pathy  is  felt  with  him  in  his  terrible  bereavement.” 

At  this  point  the  Professor,  who  had  been  merely 
skimming,  began  to  read  in  dead  earnest. 

“  The  only  mystery,”  said  a  paragraph  at  the  end, 
“is  that  among  the  charred  remains  of  the  place  were 
found  more  human  bones  than  the  presence  of  one 
woman  could  account  for.” 

It  was  many  months  before  the  Professor  solved  this 
problem,  and  it  was  just  about  the  time  of  his  solving 
it  that  psychology  lost  a  valuable  and  painstaking 
exponent,  and  a  small  private  institution  managed  by 
a  very  modern  doctor  on  very  modern  lines  gained 
a  permanent  inmate. 


BOOKS. 

MR.  LEWIS  MELVILLE’S  admirable  compilatior , 
“'The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray”  ( 1 ), 
has  brought  home  to  me  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  of 
an  evasion  of  publicity  by  any  man  of  Thackeray’s 
eminence  :  — 


When  days  that  deal  in. and  swarm 
With  literary  leeches. 

Thackeray’s  express  prohibition  of  any  biography  of 
him  whatever  was,  pleads  Mr.  Melville,  binding  only  on 
his  relatives ;  but  the  nearest  of  his  relatives,  Lady 
Ritchie,  has  written  an  intimate  and  minute  biography 
of  her  father  in  her  introductions  to  the  biographical 
editions  of  his  works.  It  differs  only  from  a  formal  bio¬ 
graphy  in  being  piecemeal,  and  so  reminds  me  of 
Sterne’s  delightful  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  Abbess 
of  Andoiiillets  and  Margarita,  her  novice,  evaded  the 
pronunciation  of  the  foul  word  which  alone  would  make 
the  mules — deserted  by  their  muleteer — move,'  but 
which  it  was  mortal  sin  to  utter:  — 

Let  us  divide  it  into  its  two  syllables/,’  suggested  the  Abbess 
to  the  novice.  “  The  first  syllable  means  nothing  and  can  be 
uttered  innocently,  and  the  second  syllable,  being  equally  mean- 
inglees,  can  be  pronounced  with  equal  sinleesnecs.  Now  if  I 
shriek  the  first  syllable  at  the  top  of  my  voice  and  you  at  the 
top  of  your  voice  the  second,  perhaps  the  mules  will  move.” 

Similarly,  Lady  Ritchie,  by  her  piecemeal  introductory 
notices  of  her  father,  has  evaded  his  prohibition,  but 
also,  I  must  admit,  the  curse  Tennyson  pronounced  on 
those  who 

Break  lock  and  seal :  betray  the  trust : 

Keep  nothing  sacred:  ’Tis  but  just 

The  many-headed  beast  should  know. 

And  not  his  daughter  only,  but  his  son-in-law.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  novelist,  while 
such  blood  relatives  or  connections  by  marriage  as  the 
Rev.  St.  John  Thackeray,  Mr.  Richard  Bedingfield 
and  Canon  Irvine  have  recorded  their  memories  of  him, 
land  such  friends  as  the  Brookfields  and  the  Baxters 
have  published  his  correspondence  with  them.  Mr. 
Melville  himself  published  a  biography  of  Thackeray 
ten  years  since,  of  which,  however,  the  present 
elaborate  life  in  two  volumes  is  neither  a  mere  reprint 
nor  a  mere  expansion.  After  all,  no  novelist  bad  less 
to  lose  or  more  to  gain  by  a  biography  than  Thackeray, 
since  the  more  intimate  your  knowledge  of  him  the 
more  unwarrantable  will  seem  to  you  the  reputation  of  a 
cynic  his  novels  had  won  for  him.  In  his  novels,  no 
doubt,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the 
painting  of  cynical  scenes  and  the  portraiture  of  cynical 
characters,  while  most-  of  his  moralisings— and  was 
there  ever  such  a  moraliser  as  Thackeray? — were  tinged 
also  with  cynicism.  This  apparent  cynicism,  however, 
was  inspired  by  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  cynical — by  the 
horror  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  true-hearted  jof 
men  of  the  hardness  and  hollowness  of  the  world. 
“  Thackeray,”  said  John  Blackwood,  one  of  the  novelist’s 
oldest  and  fastest  friends,  “seemed  to  me  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mixture  of  bitterness  and  warm  feeling  ” ;  but 
the  bitterness  was  the  bitterness  of  a  man  of  warm  feel¬ 
ing — of  a  kindly  man  revolted  by  the  world’s  heartless - 
ness.  “  Guardati  d’  aceto  di  vin  do-lce,”  says  the  Italian 
proverb,  and  the  cynicism  of  Thackeray’s  novels  was  the 
souring  of  sweet  wine — the  bitterness  of  a  generous  man 
in  an  ungenerous  world.  When  you  come  down  to  the 
ordinary  idea  of  generosity,  you  find  Thackeray  inex¬ 
haustible  in  his  benevolences.  When  a  friend  asked 
Douglas  Jerrold  for  a  subscription  for  a  chronic  spend¬ 
thrift,  the  wit  asked:  — 

“Well,  how  much  does  lie  want  this  time?”  “I  think  four 
and  two  noughts  will  about  put  him  straight.”  “Then,’’  rejoined 
Jerrold,  “put  me  down  for  one  cf  the  noughts.” 

Mr.  Melville  gives  one  or  two  of  the  numberless 
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instances  of  Thackeray’s  almost  reckless  responses  to 
similar  appeals.  When  Trollope  told  him  of  a  common 
friend  who  needed  £2,000  to  save  him  from  absolute 
ruin,  Thackeray  exclaimed,  with  an  oath, 

“Do  you  mean  to  eay  that  1  am  to  find  £2,000?  ”  “No,  no,” 
replied  Trollope,  “  I  merely  thought  we  might  talk  the  matter 
over.”  “Then,”  Trollope,  who  told  the  story  originally,  added, 
“  there  came  over  Thackeray’s  face  a  peculiar  emile  and  a  wink 
in  his  eye,  and  he  whispered  the  suggestion,  as  though  half- 
ashamed  of  his  meanness,  ‘  I'll  go  half,’  he  said,  ‘  if  anybody 
will  do  the  rest.’  ” 

Here  is  a  similar  story  of  the  relief  of  a  similar 
literary  derelict,  told  by  Miss  Perry.  After  administer¬ 
ing  to  the  spendthrift  some  little  rebuke  for  hi's  failure 
to  save  when  he  was  making,  an  ample  income, 
Thackeray  slipped  a  hundred-pound  note  into  his 
hloiting-book  and  hurried  away. 

“I  never  saw  him  do  it,”  said  poor  old  P — — .  “I  was  very 
angry  because  he  said  I  wa£  a  reckless  old  goose— and  then  a 
hundred  pounds  falls  out  of  my  writing-book.  God  bless,  him  !  ” 

Thackeray’s  memories  of  his  old  school,  the  Charter- 
house,  were  bitter,  for  the  masters  were  brutes  and  the 
boys  bullies.  It  was  here  he  had  his  nose  accidentally 
broken  by  one  boy,  and,  when  it  was  well-set  and  hali- 
healed,  deliberately  smashed  in  by  another  that  it 
might  be— as  it  was — a  life-long  disfigurement.  Hence 
he  calls  the  school  in  his  novels  sometimes  “  Slaughter¬ 
house  ”  and  sometimes  “  Smithfield.”  But  when  he 
revisited  it  in  his  manhood  all  the  memories  of  his 
bullied  and  embittered  boyhood  served  only  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  do  what  he  could  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
current  generation  of  boys.  He  emptied  his  purse  and 
pocket  amongst  them,  and,  when  he  had  not  a  penny 
left,  he  borrowed  all  the  money  of  the  other  Old  Car¬ 
thusian  who  was  with  him,  to  distribute  similarly  that 
also.  In  truth,  the  humanity  his  sentimental  contem¬ 
porary  novelists  let  off  through  the  whistle  Thackeray, 
so  to  say,  turned  on  to  the  wheels,  and  was  pfaeifedlly 
the  kindliest  of  men. 

Mrs.  William  Hicks-Beaeli’s  well-written  history  of 
the  families  Hicks  and  Hicks-Beach,  “  A  Coiswold 
Family”  (2),  will  interest  those  outside  that  sacred  clan 
chiefly  through  letters  from  Bacon  and  from  Sydney 
Smith  to  its  members.  Bacon,  who  was  a  chronic 
sufferer  from  what  Falstaff  calls  “  consumption  of  the 
purse ;  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but 
the  disease  is  incurable  ” — was  more  than  once  indebted 
for  temporary  alleviation  of  the  malady  to  the  Michael 
Hicks  of  that  day,  and  his  letters  in  acknowledgment 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  characteristic.  By  the 
way,  I  did  not  know  before  that  Bacon’s  bitter  essay  on 
“  Deformity  ”  was  as  personally  inspired  as  that  on 
“  Marriage  and  Single  Life  ” — the  one  being  suggested 
by  the  character  of  his  hunchback  cousin,  Robert 
Cecil,  as  the  other  was  by  the  Chancellor’s  unhappy 
marriage.  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
tutor  to  the  Beach  family  and  curate  of  one  of  their 
dependencies,  is  represented  in.  the  volume  by  letters 
about  a  second-best  bedroom  allotted  when  on  their 
travels  with  their  patrons  to  his  newly  wedded  wife  by 
the  high  and  mighty  Mrs.  Hicks-Beack  then  reigning. 
Reading  between  the  lines  you  can  see  that  it  was  a 
petty  woman’s  squabble  into  which  the  newly  wedded 
curate  was  dragged  by  his  supersensitive  bride. 

In  reading  Mr.  George  Russell’s  “Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  (?)  you  are  most  of  all  struck,  perhaps,  by  the 
kind  of  vicious  circle  of  politics  in  which  we  seem  con¬ 
demned  to  move  continually.  The  crisis  of  the  moment, 
r.g.,  which  seems  to  us  unprecedented,  is  really 
recurrent,  and  I  cannot  help  quoting  for  its  oppor¬ 
tuneness  the  following  passage  from  this  most  interest 
ing  memoir :  — 

During  this  session  the  Lords  threw  out  the  Church  Rates 
Abolition  Bill.  I  was  much  pleased  by  these  lordly  performances, 
for  I  thought  that  they  would  certainly  produce  a  demonstration, 
among  the  people  to  stop  the  Lords  from  thus  interfering  with 
the  Commons.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  little  knew  then  how 
willingly  and  cheerfully  the  English  people  submit  to  be  kicked 
by  the  Lords.  They  continually  remind  me  of  the  man  who  had 
a  black  eye,  of  which  he  boasted  greatly,  “  because  it  had  been 
given  him  by  a  lord.”  We  are  a  wonderful  people.  We  talk  about 
liberty,  self-government,  and  even  equality.  We  take  a  fearful 
amount  of  trouble  to  elect  the  men  who  are  to  govern  us ;  and, 
when  we  get  our  Parliament  elected,  we  allow  a  few  hundred 
men  who  have  not  been  either  elected  or  selected,  but  have  merely 
taken  the  trouble  to  be  born,  to  overthrow  anything  Parliament 


has  done  if  they  are  so  minded.  I  say  “anything,”  but  that  is 
wrong,  for  the  House  of  Commons  has  had  the  pluck  to  maintain 
the  raising  of  the  taxes  in  its  own.  hands,  and  the  attempt  thus 
made  bv  the  House  of  Lords  to  get  that  also  into  its  power  was 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  truly  called  “  a  gigantic  innovation.” 

But  Gladstone  himself,  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s 
amazement,  took  the  Lords’  rejection  of  his  second 
Home  Rule  Bill  lying  down.  “  What  a  country,”  ex¬ 
claims  Sir  Wilfrid,  “to  endure  such  thing's!”  Lord 
Rosebery  once  likened  the  Hereditary  Chamber  to  “  a 
mediaeval  barque  stranded  in  the  tideway  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,”  and  there  the  old  hulk  lies  still  block¬ 
ing  up  the  channel.  No  less  astonishing  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
was  the  recurrence  of  the  Free  Trade  v.  Protection  con¬ 
troversy.  “  If  any  one  had  asked  me  whether  I  ever 
expected  to  have  seriously  to  defend  Free  Trade  I  should 
have  looked  on  my  questioner  as  frivolous  of  the  frivo¬ 
lous.”  What  Disraeli  called  the  “gay  wisdom”  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  this  delightful  memoir 
— founded  on  a  volume  of  reminiscences  written  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  last  years  of  his  life — .that  to  read  it  is  at  once 
a  liberal  education  and  an  exhilarating  entertainment. 

A  great  journalist  said  to  me  once  that  there  was  such 
a  riling  as  a.  newspaper  man — some  mere  nonentity  whom 
the  newspapers  blow  up  like  a  balloon  or  like  a  mon¬ 
strous  iridescent  soap-bubble— and  this  is  the  theme  of 
Mr.  William  Caine’s  “  Boom”  (4).  Dana  Blair,  who  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  Yellow  Press,  can,  for  a  consider¬ 
ation,  throw  a  gigantic  magic-lantern  shadow  of  any 
one  on  the  screen  and  focus  upon  it  for  the  moment 
the  rapt  attention  of  the  public.  The  book,  in  fact,  is 
an  excellent  satire  upon  modern  newspaper  methods  ;  but 
it  is.  besides,  a  most  natural  and  entertaining  story  of 
the  chequered  course  of  a  chorus-girl’s  love.  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last  the  novel  at  once  amuses,  instructs, 
and  engrosses  you. 

I  cannot  say  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Frank  Bullen’s  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  “  Cut  Off  from  the  World”  (5),  so  repellent  in 
her  animalism  is  the  heroine,  who  dies  erotically  mad. 
Only  the  early  chapters,  where  Mr.  Bullen  is  in  his  own 
special  sea  element,  are  interesting.  Nor  is  Mr.  Allan 
Upward  at  his  best-  in  “Lord  Alistair’s  Rebellion”  (6) 
against  smug  middle-class  conventions  and  proprieties. 
Lord  Alistair’s  claim  to  be  a  Christ  through  being  a 
wastrel  who  “  has  carried  off  like  a  drainpipe  the  evil 
hereditary  strain  his  brother,  the  Duke,  would  other¬ 
wise  have  inherited,”  rather  shocks  than  edifies  you, 
while  the  story  of  his  fall  and  resurrection  fails  to 
interest  you.  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 

Sir  W.  Earnshaw  Cooper,  who  has  already  written  a 
book  with  the  lurid  title  o’f  “  The  Murder  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  returns  to  the  same  subject  in  “Britain  for  the 
Briton”  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  10s.  6d.  net).  His 
anticipation  that  his  work  will  not  commend  itself  k> 
scientific  economists  is  likely  to  be  realised.  They  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a  writer 
who  artlessly  quotes  articles,  reports,  anonymous  letters, 
even  headlines  from  the  Daily  Express  and  the  Daily 
Mail  as  evidence  of  the  appalling  economic  condition  of 
the  country.  Sir  W.  Earnshaw  Cooper  vies  with  his 
favourite  journals  in  the  rigour  of  his  denunciations  of 
free  trade,  but  he  does  not  agree  with  them  that  tariff 
reform  alone  will  put  everything  right.  To  secure  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  he  holds  that  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  land  is  also  necessary.  “  Every  acre  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  in  Great  Britain  should  be  acquired  and 
held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.”  It 
should  be  taken  “  at  a  fair  valuation,”  hut  compulsorily, 
and  sporting  estates  should  he  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Not  a  few  of  his  readers  will  he  rather  startled 
to  find  this  policy  advocated  by  the  author  of  a  book 
on  “  Socialism  and  Its  Perils.”  Some  will  probably 
say  that  Sir  W.  Earnshaw  Cooper  is  a  Socialist  himself 
without  knowing  it. 

In  “  Life  in  an  English  Village”  (Unwin,  10s.  6d.  net). 
Miss  Maud  F.  Davies  gives  a  most  interesting  study  of 
the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  parish  of  Corsley, 
in  Wiltshire.  The  author  traces  the  development  of  the 
village  from  feudal  times,  its  rise  with  the  introduction 
of  cloth  weaving,  and  its  decay  since  the  disappearance 
of  that  industry.  It  is  now  again  a  wholly  agricultural 
parish,  with  a  population  which  in  the  past  three- 
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quarters  of  a  century  has  dwindled  from  over  1,600  to 
about  half  that  number.  Miss  Davies  deal's  in  detail 
with  the  occupations,  earnings,  habits,  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  her  researches,  which  were  under¬ 
taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb, 
have  produced  a  mass  of  information  which  will  be 
valuable  to  students  of  social  problems. 

In  the  well-known  “  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,'*  Mr. 
Murray  publishes  this  week  a  new  volume,  entitled 
“The  Path  of  Light/’  which  has  been  translated  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett. 
Sante-Deva,  the  eighth  century  author  of  the  book,  has 
been  aptly  called  the  Thomas  a  Kempis  of  Buddhism. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  work  -on  his  last  journey  through 
Tibet  will  be  published  Jby  Messrs.  Macmillan  early  next- 
month  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  “  Trans-Himalaya : 
Discoveries  and  Adventures  in  Tibet.”  The  narrative 
covers  the  best  part  of  three  years,  and  is  full  of  interrest- 
ing  information  about  the  mysterious  country  upon 
which  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  is  the-  highest  European  autho¬ 
rity.  There  will  be  over  four  hundred  illustrations, 
including  eight  plates  in  colour.  This  week  Messrs 
Macmillan  have  ready  a  new  book,  “'In  the  Grip  of  the 
Nyika,”  by  Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson.  It  give®  an 
account  of  two  expeditions  made  by  the  author  through 
practically  unknown  regions  of  British  East  Africa,  and 
is  as  full  of  stirring  adventure  as  his  previous  work, 
“  The  Man-eaters  of  Tsa-vo.” 

With  the  publication  to-day  of  ■'  The  Last  Hope,” 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  have  completed  their 
new  thin-paper  edition  in  fourteen  volumes  of  the  novels 
of  the  late  Henry  Be  ton  Merriman.  Of  a  handy  size, 
clearly  printed  and  nicely  hound  (2s.  net  in  cloth,  or 
3s.  in  leather),  the  set  of  volumes  should  prove  popular 
as  a  charming  Christmas  gift  for  lovers  of  good  fiction. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  added  “  Her  Infinite 
Variety  :  A  Feminine  Portrait  Gallery,”  to  his  series 
of  anthologies,  and  so  this  time  he  has  given  the 
other  sex  a  turn,  and  produced  “  Good  Company :  A 
Bally’  of  Men”  (Methuen,  5s.  net).  In  the  making  of 
such  volumes  Mr.  Lucas  has  a  rare  skill,  and  "  Good 
Company”  is  a  delightful  collection  of  character 
sketches  from  many  authors,  old  and  new. 

Dr.  Rainsford’s  book  on  his  hunting  trip  to  the  Nzoia 
Plateau  in  British  East  Africa  is  due  from  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  this  week.  Although  called  “  The  Land  of  the 
Lion,”  it  must  not  be  taken  to  be  a  description  only 
of  lion-hunting,  for  the  author,  of  course,  encountered 
many  other  kinds  of  game  during  the  expedition  which 
he  here  describes. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Buddy’s 
life  of  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  Mr.  John  Long.  Mrs. 
Huddy’s  valuable  and  fascinating  book  was  the  first 
biography  in  English  of  the  brave  Countess,  the  greatest 
woman  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


ART. 


MASTERS  MINOR  AND  MODERN. 

T)ROBABLY  no  one  would  be  more  righteously 
JL  indignant  than  the  present-day  painter  at-  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  place  of  the  art  patron  in  the  universe 
was  in  any  way  comparable  with  his  own.  For  your 
art  patron  is  notoriously  merely  a  person  in  whose 
hands  it  has  pleased  an  inscrutable  Providence  to  place 
the  pelf  which  would  serve  a  much  loftier  purpose  in 
yoilr  own.  At  the  same  time  the  art  patron  does  repre¬ 
sent  the  demand,  where  the  artist  only  plays  the  role 
of  supply,  and  demand,  as  we  know,  is  apt  to  be  creator 
of  supply.  In  these  democratic  days  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  Renaissance  prince  to  patronise  art.  Rather 
does  the  responsibility  of  influencing  public  taste  for 
weal  or  woe  lie  with  galleries  such  as  those,  of  Messrs. 
Shepherd  or  Messrs.  Goupil.  Thus-  an  exacting  stan¬ 
dard  combined  with  catholic  toleration  have,  made  of 
the  Goupil  Gallery  Salon  one  of  the  justifications  in 
Hus  country  of  modern  art;  while  Messrs.  Shepherd’s 


consistent  advocacy  of  early  British  masters  and  their 
foreign  kin  has  done  much  to  foster  claims,  just  and 
worthy,  which  changing  fashion  might  easily  have  ovv  - 
shadowed. 

In  some  respects  Messrs.  Shepherdls  winter  exhibi¬ 
tion  does  not  contain  quite  as  many  'stars  as.  usual/- 
a,  feature  which,  to  my  mind,  detracts  nothing  from  its 
Value;  since  it  is.  possible  to  be  so  pleasantly  intimate 
with  such  little  masters  as  Patrick  Nasmyth,  James 
Stark,  William  Linton.  Here  you  see  few  works  of 
the  overwhelming  genius '  which  ‘  in  every  age  must  be 
treated  rather  as  a  phenomenon ;  rather  are-  you  able 
to  gauge  the  prevailing  ideals  of  the  age,  and'  to  ‘trace 
the  stamp  that  every  great  genius  imprints  upon  it. 
From  am  early  Gainsborough  the  visitor  can  turn  to 
the  effect  of  his  later  style  upon  his  nephew,  Gains¬ 
borough  Dupont.  “  Lucy  Ashton,”  by  the  painter 
Liver, seege,  betrays  naively  enough  the  influence  of 
the  grand  manner  upon  a  lively  youthful  imagination, 
while  Tilly  Kettle’s  “Portrait  of  a  Gentleman”  -shows 
a  proud  and  pleased  familiarity  with  Nabobism 
generally.  The  charm  of  all  these  smaller  masters  is 
that  they  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  “  worth¬ 
while  of  their  work.  The  “  clou  ”  of  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition  is  an  unfinished  “  Mrs.  Siddons  ”  by 
Hoppner.  A  thick  coat  of  varnish,  which  obscured  it 
from  past  generations,  has  preserved  it  for  us  to-day 
in  a  wonderful  state  of  freshness.  Its  spontaneity 
and  vivacity  almost  make  one  ask  why  painters  ever 
finish  their  work.  Of  historic  interest  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  by  P.  Morelsee,  -showing  in  the 
richness  of  her  dress  the  .extravagance  which  led  to 
many  family  jars.  Crome,  Wilson  Turner,  Reynolds,  and 
Raeburii  are  represented  in  an  exhibition  which  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Early  British 
Art. 

The  pessimist  who  pays  a  visit  to  the  Goupil  Gallery 
Salon  will  he  forced  to  confess  that  here  at  least  is  little 
cause  for  despairing  of  modern  art.  Rather,  indeed, 
will  lie  be  overwhelmed  by  the  remarkable  brilliance  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  work.  One-sided  as  it 
may  be  in  its  devotion  to  light,  and  more  light,  even  to 
the  extent  of  seeking  it  in  Egypt  and  the  desert,  in 
Algiers  or  Morocco,  modern  art  has  certainly  found 
complete  expression  of  its  ideal,  than  which  more  coaid 
hardly  be  demanded.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  picture  by 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron  of  “The  Citadel,  Cairo,”  which  in 
its  dazzling  luminousness  is  most  typical  of  his  school. 
A  delicate  opalescent  picture  by  Mr.  Walter  Bayes, 
“  The  Bathing  Hour,”  adds  to  this  luminousness  "the 
fine  sense  of  design  for  which  this  painter  is  so  justly 
admired.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  is 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Or  pen’s  work — three  portrait-studies, 
to  my  mind  some  of  the  finest  work  he  has  done.  To 
two  of  them  “  The  Young  Man  from,  the  West/’  exhi¬ 
bited  some  time  ago  at  the  New  Gallery,  is  the  key. 
Here  Mr.  Orpen  repeats  the  strength  and  movement 
that  characterised  that  very  fine  portrait.  Interiors 
seem  increasingly  popular,  and  M.  Jacque  Blanche  is 
never  more  personal  than  in  his  furniture  and  wall- 
paper.  Another  charming  but  less  “lived-in”  interior 
is  by  Mr.  Patrick  Adams. 

It  would  be  as  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
“light”  school  a  hundred  years  hence  as  to  hear  the 
shocked  exclamations  it  would  provoke  from  the 
stalwarts  of  the  pea-soup  days. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Warwick  Goble  models  himself 
on  such  a  markedly  individual  style  as  that  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Rackham — particularly  as  at  his  best  he  is  bat 
a  very  inferior  Rackliam.  In  his  illustrations  of  “The 
Water  Babies,”  also  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  he  show, 
how  much  better  it  would  He  if  He  confined  hims’elr 
to  the  effective  little  North  Devon  landscapes  exhibit/  1 
side  by  side  with  them.  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino’s  “  Colour 
of  London,”  though  by  no  means  London,  was  a  good 
deal  more  effective  than  is  his  “  Colour  of  Rome  ” 
(Ohatto  and  Windus,  20s.  net),  the  originals  of  which 
are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery.  At  least,  it 
showed  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  whereas  “  Rome,” 
though  coldly  dignified,  reveals  neither  the  city  df 
Romulus  nor  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino.  As  Mr.  Markina 
candidly  confesses,  Rome  has  little  historical  mean- 
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ing  for  him.  He  studied  Roman  history,  “but- only  to 
pass  an  examination.”  In  the  same  way  he  seems  to 
have  painted  Rome — only  to  illustrate  a  book.  This 
is  the  greater  pity,  in  that  an  Oriental  artist  might 
have  been  expected  to  take  a  markedly  different  point 
of  view  from  that  of  the  myriad  Occidentals  who  have 
laboured  in  the  same  cause.  The  accompanying  text 
by  Miss  Olave  Potter  also  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  in  its  painful  directness.  Miss  Potter  might 
consider  with  advantage  whether  the  obviousness  of 
such  statements  as  :  “  The  Sixtine  chapel  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  world,”  could  not  be  relieved  by  a  more 
indirect  method  of  introducing  the  fact. 


MUSIC. 


- - 

m  HE  Carl  Rosa  performances  came  to  an  end  on 
JL  Saturday,  and  it  remains  only  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  company  have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  their 
visit.  They  did  not  do  some  of  the  less  familiar  works 
in  which  one  had  hoped  to  hear  them,  hut  in  this 
matter  a  management  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  the  latter 
can  only  be  persuaded  with  difficulty  to  attend  even  the 
most  popular  works  presented,  there  is  not  much  induce^ 
ment  to  mount  those  appealing  to  a  still  smaller  number. 
As  it  was,  the  company  gave  an  excellent  representation 
of  “  Tristan,”  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar  works  in 
their  repertory,  and  generally  their  performances  were 
worthy  of  high  praise. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  opened  their  ninety-eighth 
season  on  Thursday  last  with  a  concert  devoted  mainly 
to  Elgar,  who  conducted,  and  did  better  in  this  capacity 
in  the  interpretation  of  his  own  works  than  in  the 
direction  of  Tehaikowsky's  piano  concerto,  in  which 
he  very  nearly  came  to  grief  at  one  point ;  Sapellnikoff, 
the  soloist  (magnificent  as  usual),  kept  his  head,  how¬ 
ever.  and  the  situation  was  saved.  At  the  AEolian  Hall, 
on  the  same  evening,  the  Bohemian  Quartet  played 
delightfully  as  ever.  Another  fine  chamber-music  com¬ 
bination  was  heard  on  Saturday  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Quartet,  whose  tone  is  particularly  rich  and  full.  At 
the  Queen's  Hall  Saturday  concert  Mr.  Granville  Ban- 
lock’s  Old  English  Suite  was  a  novelty  of  some  interest, 
and  M.  Jacques  Thibaud  was  the  soloist;  while  at  the. 
AEolian  Hall  Air.  Louis  Edger,  the  young  American 
pianist,  played  again  very  cleverly. 

This  week  many  more  concerts  are  taking  place, 
including  a  recital  by  Paderewski,  announced  for  yester¬ 
day,  the  re-appearance  of  Mischa  Elman  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  to-morrow  (Thursday),  Mme.  Clara  Butt’s  concert 
in  the  evening,  and  a  recital  by  Frln.  Elena  Gerhardt 
on*  Saturday. 


The  London  and  Provincial  Ballad  Concert  Com¬ 
pany,  which  it  may  he  recalled  used  to  give  its 
concerts  at  the  Steinway  Hall,  where,  however,  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  hold  them,  is  continuing  none 
the  less  its  operations,  and  every  now  and  again 
complaints  reach  me  as  to  its  proceedings  from  those 
who  have  had  relations  with  the  concern.  One  such 
hes  before  me  at  the  moment,  and  from  the  particu¬ 
lars  given  it  is  evident  that  the  modus  operand! 
adopted  is  still  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  exposed  in  Truth.  That  is  to  say,  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  informed  that  it  is  essential  to  his  success  that 
he  should  appear  at  a  West  End  London  concert  and 
obtain  London  press  notices,  and  to  this  end  he  is 
invited  to  pay  a  handsome  sum — ten  guineas  in  this 
particular  case — for  the  privilege  of  being  “  brought 
cut  ”  at  one  of  the  company’s  entertainments,  as  the 
result  of  which,  he  is  given  to  understand,  engagements 
will  flow  in  and  his  fortune  will  be  made.  To  quote 
from  the  letter  sent  in  this  instance  : 


You  will  then  he  placed  upon  our  list  of  artistes,  and  will  be 
eligible  for  London  and  provincial  engagements.  The  entire  cost 
of  bringing  you  out  and  advertising  you  will  fie  about  £20,  but 
we  ore  willing  to  give  you  the  same  advantages  for  £10  10?., 
the  balance  to  be  paid  out  of  future  engagements. 

My  correspondent  had  evidently  not  heard  of  the  com¬ 


pany  before,  for  he  states  that  he  was  just  about  to 
write  and  accept  their  offer,  when  a  second  letter  came 
to  hand  from  them  offering  the  same  facilities  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  payment  of  £5  5s.,  and  this  luckily  aroused  his 
suspicions  and  saved  him  from  parting  with  his  money. 
Mr.  C.  Wellington  Cooke,  the  genius  who  directs  the 
operations  of  the  undertaking,  will,  I  am  sure,  learn 
this  with  regret,  and  also,  no  doubt,  will  take  note  cf 
the  fact  for  future  guidance.  It  is  unwise  to  he  too 
precipitate  with  your  “follow-up”  appeal.  Here  was 
£10  10s.  clean  throwm  away  by  wTa,nt  of  judgment  in  this 
matter. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  this  “follow-up” 
letter  was  calculated,  also  to  arouse  suspicion,  namely, 
the  offer  not  only  to  arrange  future  engagements  on  10 
per  cent,  commission,  but  also  to  pay  the  artist’s  rail¬ 
way  fares.  On  this  my  correspondent  comments:  — 

They  will  receive  10s.  for  one  £5  engagement.,  out  of  which 
they  have  to  pav  railway  faree,  and  as  I  am  resident  a  good  way 
from  London  my  railway  fares  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum, 
which  makes  it  seem  impossible  for  them  to  pay. 

This  reasoning  would  be  unassailable  if  the  company 
ever  obtained  such  engagements  as  the  writer  suggests. 
In  point  of  actual  fact,  however,  the  offer  was  probably 
quite  a  safe  one,  which  could  he  thrown  in  without 
danger  therefore  as  a  tempting  addition  to  the  bait. 

A  correspondent  in  India,  wilting  in  reference  to  the 
musical  examinations  conducted  out  there  by  Trinity 
College,  takes  exception  to  certain  features  of  the  system 
adopted.  I  have  no  space  to  give  the  whole  of  his 
letter,  but  among  other  things  he  suggests  that  such 
examinations  should  not  be  held,  as  it  seems  they  usually 
are,  in  private  schools,  convents,  and  the  like,  but  in 
public  buildings,  where  they  could  he  conducted  with 
less  likelihood  of  any  personal  influences  operating.  To 
the  same  end  he  suggests  that  the  examinations  should 
be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  local  committees 
appointed  on  behalf  of  all  the  various  interests  con¬ 
cerned.  Another  grievance  relates  to  the  instruments 
used.  When  the  examinations  take  place  at  the  local 
schools  the  pupils  of  those  establishments,  my  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests,  possess  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
other  candidates  in  being  allowed  to  perform  on  the 
instrument  which  they  are  used  to.  “  That  matter,”  he 
writes,  “  may  seem  a  trifle  to  grown-ups,  but  it  means 
a  good  deal  to  juvenile  performers.”  The  authorities 
cf  Trinity  College  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  give  due 
attention  to  my  correspondent’s  suggestions. 

In  connection  with  the  new  academy  of  operatic 
art  which  he  is  opening  in  New  York  M.  Maurel  has 
been  contrasting  the  old  bel  canto  school  of  singing 
with  the  newer  methods  required  by  modern  opera. 

The  vital  error  of  the  old  method  was  to  fix  the  mind 
of  the  young  singer  on  the  ideca  that  tone  was  all.  It 
is  this  fixed  idea  of  the  mechanical  production  of  the 
voice  that  is  going  to.  paralyse  the*  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  for  later  when  the  student  or  so-called  artist 
attempts  to  interpret  dramatically  the  music  drama 
he  will  find  the  difficulty  insurmountable.  If  he  tries- 
to  surmount  it  the  experiment  will  rapidly  impair  his 
voice.”  So  M.  Maurel  proposes  to  teach  his  pupils 
precisely  how  it  should  he  done.  Concerning  the  old" 
works  he  observes — “  The  operas  of  the  bel  canto 
school  were  primarily  written  to  afford  great  singers 
of  the  past  an  opportunity  to  display  their  vocal  agility 
and  virtuosity.  To-day,  with  few  exceptions,  singers 
of  this  school  no  longer  exist.  The*  few  that  remain 
to  us  have  the  power  to  revive  the  old  operas  and  to 
awaken  the  public  curiosity — awaken  it  for  some  fifteen 
minutes  or  so — for  usually  the  public  yawns  if  it  is  not 
wholly  asleep  during  the  remainder  of  the  per-, 
formance.” 

A  writer  in  the  Orchestral  Gazette  for  November 
recalls  some  characteristic  sayings  uttered  by  Richter 
during  the  recent  Birmingham  Festival  rehearsals,  as, 
for  instance,  when  some  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
were,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  “expressing  their  feelings 
with  their  shoe-leather  in  the  usual  way.”  Said  the 
Doctor  :  “  But  this  is  a  had  language.”  On  which  the 
writer  recalls  that  this  time-honoured  method  adopted 
by  instrumentalists  to  convey  their  sentiments  was 
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once  referred  to  by  Mr,  Ganz  as. “  the  music  of  the  feet.” 
Another  remark  ascribed  to  Richter  was  the  admoni¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  violins  :  “  Play  on  one  string  at 
a  time,”  which  might  pair  off  with  his  famous  advice 
to  the  same  section  of  the  orchestra,  “  Play  with  ze 
meat  of  ze  finger.” 

Some  interesting  figures  have  recently  been  published 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  attendance  of  the  different 
nations  at  Bayreuth.  From  these  it  seems  that  neither 
the  English  nor  the  Americans  make  so  big  a  show  as 
has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Taking  the  attendance 
at  six  performances,  we  are  told  that  the  total  number 
of  admissions  at  each  performance  amounted  to  1,818, 
consisting  of  1,528  Germans  and  Austrians,  eighty- 
eight  English,  fifty-four  French,  thirty-four  Russians, 
thirty-one  Americans,  and  eighty-three  of  other  nations. 
There  were  six  performances,  and  so  the  total  attend¬ 
ance  at  each  cycle  must  have  been  considerably  more 
than  10,000,  which  at  £1  a  head  implies  a  pretty  hand¬ 
some  return,  amounting  to  some  £20,000  altogether  on 
the  two  cycles,  plus  the  various  single  performances. 
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‘‘’The  Great  Mrs.  Alloway,”  at  the  Globs. 

The  worst  of  having  been  an  adventuress  so  eminent 
as  to  have  earned  the  title  of  “The  Great  ”  is  that, 
although  you  may  have  flamed  through  India  like  a 
pestilence,  strewing  your  path  with  suicides  and  ruined 
gentlemen  turned  ’bus  drivers,  you  can  never  make  the 
audience  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  believe  it  by 
merely  saying  so.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Alloway,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Mrs.  Hartland,  was  no  common  adven¬ 
turess,  but  one  with  a  Mission.  Having  been  badly 
treated  by  one  man,  that  is  to  say,  she  feels  it  her  duty 
to  ruin  as  many  other  men  as  possible,  and  incidentally 
to  amass  as  many  lakhs  of  rupees  as  will  subsequently 
enable  her  to  keep  up  the  position  of  Lady  Bountiful 
of  Canon  Elms.  That  much  admitted,  the  rest,  on  the 
stage  at  any  rate,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Lady 
Bountiful  must  be  received  with  open  arms  by  local 
respectability,  her  son  must  become  engaged  to  the  local 
vicar’s  daughter;  the  vicar’s  Indian  General  brother 
must  return  and  discover  her  secret.  This  the  more  as 
she  very  unwisely  wears  upon  her  finger  the  Devil 
Stone  of  Oudepore,  presented  to  her  by  a  disreputable 
Rajah.  I  should  have  added  that  to  ensure  her  son’s 
happiness  the  repentant  adventuress  must  kill  herself 
with  the  Devil  Stone,  which  is  conveniently  poisoned 
for  that  purpose,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Douglas  Murray, 
her  creator,  with  marked  originality  spares  her  life  and 
leaves  her  with  her  past  peccadilloes  blotted  out  by  tho 
sympathetic  tears  of  tho  vicar’s  daughter.  With  tho 
conventionality  of  her  unconventionality  thus  patent, 
not  Miss  Lena  Ash  well  herself  could  make  a  real 
live  woman  out  of  Mrs.  Alioway-FIartland,  though, 
be  it  said,  there  were  moments  when  she  almost 
succeeded.  The  General  found  an  appropriately  urbane 
and  polished  exponent  in  Mr.  Fred  Kerr,  and  local 
colour  was  provided  in  abundance  by  Miss  Adeline 
Bourne,  as  Neska,  an  ayah,  quite  the  most  mysteriouslv 
gliding  native  of  the  inscrutable  Orient  it  has  yet 
been  my  fate  to  look  upon — even  across  the  foot¬ 
lights.  Miss  Nina  Sevening  was  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  vicar’s  daughter  is  theatrically  wont  to  be,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cast  struggled  gallantly  with  superfluous 
characters.  Some  of  Mr.  Murray’s  dialogue  is  apt 
almost  to  the  point  of  brilliancy,  and  if  he  will  but 
force  himself  to  weave  it  round  human  beings,  instead 
of  stage  conventions,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  some  day  produce  a  very  much  greater  Mrs. 
Alloway. 

Lorrimer  Sabiston,  Dramatist,”  at  the  St.  James’s. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once,  and  notably 
before  the  recent  Censorship  Commission,  that 
dramatists,  like  other  handlers  of  the  pen,  are  apt  to 
take  themselves  too  seriously  and  to  believe  the  outer 


world  as  interested  in  their  private  affairs  as  are  they 
themselves.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Carton  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  acquitted  of  some  similar  tendency  in  producing 
1  Lorrimer  Sabiston.”  A  dramatist’s  feelings  and  sur¬ 
roundings  may  be  interesting  enough  to  a  first-night 
audience,  consisting  mostly  of  people  who  are  profes¬ 
sionally  or  by  predilection  interested  in  such  things, 
but  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  they  are  likely  to 
appeal  at  all  to  the  general  public,  who  regard  the 
dramatist  as  rather  less  vital  to  a  play  than  the  lime¬ 
light  man — and  properly  so,  as  plays  go.  It  is  true, 
that  many  people  may  regard  the  play  as  a  heart-cry 
from  Mr.  George  Alexander  himself  rather  than  as 
concerning  any  dramatist  at  all.  “  You  insist  on  my 
playing  the  politely  romantic  lover  in  brilliant 
uniforms  and  the  court  of  Rumania”;  he  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  saying,  “  But  oh,  if  you  only  knewr  what  I 
could  do  if  I  tried !  ”  Whether  allegorical  or  not,  at 
least  we  are  shown  Mr.  Alexander,  in  an  original 
beard,  as  a  popular  playwright  who'  has  achieved  fame 
and  wealth  through  his  happy  endings,  tragic  “  curtains  ” 
to  the  fourth  act  being  the  one  luxury  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  denied  himself.  But  although  thus  enthroned 
in  the  public  heart,  he  hankers,  naturally  enough,  after 
the  recognition  of  those  sfraight-waisted  young  women 
and  long-haired  youths  who  form  the  body-guard  of 
“Realism."  He  falls,  and  writes  “One  Law  for  the 
Woman,”  a  drama  of  the  unspeakable,  just  to  show 
what  he  could  do  if  he  tried,  and  having  some 
remnant  of  comlnon  sense,  he  induces  Noel  Darcus,  a 
dramatist  without  a  past,  to  produce  it  as  his  own. 
It  has  a  terrific  success,  not  only  scandalous,  but  also 
financial  (perhaps  the  least  credible  incident,  this,  of 
the  evening).  Justice,  poetic  and  divine,  overtakes 
•the  cowardly  Sabiston;  Iiis  daughter,  the  woman  he  has 
decided  to  make  his  mistress,  all  the  world  casts  itself 
rejoicing  at  the  feet  of  the  graceless  Noel.  Lady  Cheyn- 
ley,  the  mistress-to-be,  actually  .elopes  with  him,  leaving 
Sabiston  to  draw  whatever  moral  he  chooses. 

I  have  said  that  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  baring  the 
dramatist’s  shop  thus  openly.  But  the  shop  is  of  the 
most  brilliant,  and  the  whole  conception  and  workman¬ 
ship  so  rare  as  to  make  the  vaunted  masterpieces  of 
the  Unspeakable  School  seem  very  small  potatoes 
indeed.  Mr.  Alexander  should  certainly  take  courage 
from  the  obvious  moral — that  a  King  of  Ruritania,  or 
even  a  dramatist,  is  quite  as  apt  a  peg  to  hang  a  play 
from  as  the  most  salacious  hero  or  heroine  that  Realism 
can  conceive  or  give  birth  to.  And  this  moral,  be  it 
added,  is  rendered  all  the  more  forcible  by  the  excellent 
presentment  of  its  argument — the  most  convincing, 
where  all  carry  conviction,  being,  to  my  mind,  beside 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Lowne,  as  Kilham,  the  brother 
dramatist  who  prefers  Ramsgate  to  the  Riviera  and 
pipes  to  Partagas,  Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle,  as  the  impostor- 
realist  majgre  tut,  and  Miss  Rosalie  Toller  as  Lorrimer’s 
daughter. 

•J 

“East  Lynne,”  at  the  Lyceum. 

To  my  shame  be  it  said  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  earlier  versions  of  “  East  Lynne.”  I  have  always 
understood,  though,  that  it  found  at  least  as  much  of 
its  appeal  in  the  humours  of  a  comic  policeman  as  in 
the  tribulations  of  the  luckless  Lady  Isabel.  Mr.  Eric 
Mayne — in  bis  new  version  produced  on  Saturday — 
deprives  us  of  the  comic  policeman,  but  he  gives  us  a 
comic  postman  instead,  who,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Willis,  was  an  entirely  satisfactory  substitute. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mayne  has  every  cause  for  congratulation 
at  the  way  his  new  wine  adapts  itself  to  the  old  bottle. 
It  is  true  that  as  the  villainous  Baronet  Leveson  he 
carries  much  of  the  weight  of  success  upon  his  own 
shoulders ;  his  teeth,  his  moustache,  his  smile,  his  voice, 
and  perhaps  most  of  all  his  exceptionally  malevolent 
walk,  proving  an  ensemble  of  exceptionally  endearing 
villainy.  So  also  Miss  Frances  Dillon  was  Beauty ' 
in  distress  to  the  very  life  ;  she  had,  when  in 
the  thick  of  her  troubles,  [but  to  clasp  her  hands 
to  her  bosom,  to  stagger  three  paces,  or  to  cast  her 
eyes  piteously  skyward,  and  1  would  defy  the  veriest 
baronet  in  the  audience  to  refrain  from  instant  tears. 
Littlo  Willie,  also,  and  especially  liis  long  curls,  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  parent,  even  though  ho 
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did  take  an  unconscionable  time  in  dying.  Throughout, 
we  in  the  audience  learnt  many  wrinkles  concerning  the 
great  ones  of  the  land,  as  that  a  county  J.P.  is  familiarly 
addressed  by  bis  friends  as  “Justice”;  that  members 
of  the  Upper  House  always  wear  frock  coats  under  all 
conceivable  circumstances;  baronets  preferring  riding- 
breeches,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Altogether  it  was  a 
robustious  evening,  and  the  enthusiastic  hisses  that 
greeted  the  villainous  author  at  the  close  attested  the 
entire  success  of  what  I  take  to  be  a  somewhat  bold 
experiment. 

“  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  ”  and  “  The  Tinker's  Wed¬ 
ding,”  at  the  Afternoon  Theatre. 

There  are  those  who  nowadays  prefer  that  a  play 
should  have  nothing  dramatic  about  it.  Only  thus 
can  he  explained  the  staging  of  ‘‘The  Tinker’s 
Wedding,”  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge,  which  has 
the  added  merit  of  having  nothing  interesting  about  it 
either,  its  sole  purpose,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  being 
to  draw  the  most  repulsive  picture  possible  of  the 
Irish  priesthood  and  the  Irish  peasantry.  The 
actors,  Mr.  Jules  Shaw,  Miss  Clare  Greet,  Miss 
Mona  Limerick,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  ladled 
to  suggest  any  life'  in  these  dry  hones,  upon  which  they 
are  heartily  to  be  congratulated.  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke’s 
“  Lyrical  Musical  Drama,  Pierrot  and  Pierrette,”  whidh 
formed  the  second  part  of  the  programme,  had  its  charm, 
though  it  was  not  altogether  convincing,  chiefly  because 
its ’interpreters  sang  better  than  they  acted,  with  the 
result  that  they  did  not  make  up  in  phantasy  what  they 
lost  in  realism.  Of  the  music  I  am  not  qualified  to 
’  peak,  beyond  that  it  had  the  appropriate  suggestion. 
of  romantic  daintiness.  The  libretto,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Grogan,  was  appropriately  fanciful — expressing  how 
Pierrot  made  love  to  Pierrette'  in  a  garden  until  a 
Designing  Stranger  lured  him  away  to  the  world  in 
order  himself  to-  solace  Pierrette’s  loneliness,  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  plot  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  failed  signally. 

“  Might  is  Eight,”  at  the  Haymarket. 

I  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  Miss  Netta  Syrettes 
one-act  farce,  “  Might  is  Eight,”  or  if  it  has  any.  The 
most  obvious  theory  is  that  it  is  meant  to  show  the 
idiocy  of  some  men  and  the  lack  of  imagination  of  some 
women.  It  deals  wfith  the  kidnapping  of  a  farcical 
Prime  Minister  by  some  more  farcical  Suffragettes,  one 
of  whom  he  subsequently  marries.  Its  chief  humour  is 
reached  when  the  Prime  Minister  enters  in  a  lady’s 
dressing- gown,  which,  although  belonging  to  a  short 
woman,  while  the  Prime  Minister,  as  played  by  Mr. 
Trevor  Lowe,  is  unusually  tall,  fits  him  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  glove.  At  least  this  rather  pointless  play, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  brilliancy  of  dialogue,  is 
excellently  acted,  Mr.  Trevor  Lowe  making  the 
incredible  Prime  Minister  almost  credible,  Miss  Amy 
Brandon  Thomas  making  the  President  of  the  Secret 
Suffrage  Society  quite  incredibly  charming,  and  Miss 
Sydney  Fairbrother  showing  us  a  variety  actress  as 
unlike  the  real  thing  as  the  most  exacting  playgoer 
could  desire. 

****** 

Poplar  is  scarcely  the  place  where  one  would  look 
for  the  highest  form  of  dramatic  art,  “  legitimate  ”  or 
otherwise,  yet  I  found  much  to  admire  in  “  Before  the 
Dawn,”  a  sketch  produced  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre, 
Poplar,  by  Mr.  George  Sheldon.  Dealing  with  a 
military  incident  in.  a  great  British  Oriental  depen¬ 
dency  uncommonly  like  India,  it  is  dramatic  in 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  but  its  thrills  are  all 
perfectly  legitimate,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Mr. 
F.  Eawson  Buckley,  in  the  part  of  a  British  officer,  con¬ 
demned  to  choose  between  death  and  torture  at  the 
hands  of  an  unamiable  potentate,  gives  a  really  con¬ 
vincing  performance,  ably  seconded  by  Master  Eeggie 
Conner,  one  of  the  most  natural  child-actors  I  have  seen, 
for  some  time  past.  Let  me  add  incidentally  that 
“  Before  the  Dawn”  was  but  one  of  many  unexpectedly 
good  variety  turns- — unexpectedly,  I  mean,  to  those  of 
us  to  whom  London  means  only  the  West  End. 
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FACING  NOTES'. 

fllHE  sporting  papers  have  been  publishing  obituary 
I.  notices  of  Minting.  He  was  a  smart  horse,  but 
by  no  means  the  great  wonder  which  his  admirers  in  the 
press  have  made  him  out  to  be.  He  never  had  a  chance 
against  Ormonde.  One  writer  informs  his  readers  that 
“  if  Ormonde  had  been  out  of  the  way,”  then  Minting 
would  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  horses  ever 
kaown.  If  the  flier  of  any  season  had  been  “  out  of  the 
way,”  then,  of  course,  the  horse  which  finished  second 
to  him  for  the  classic  races  would  have  been  considered 
a  wonder.  Such  apple-blossom  twaddle  reminds  one  of 
the  character  in  “  Harry  Lorrequer,”  who  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  title  of  Kinsale  “  but  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  that  his  grandmother,  ‘  rest  her  sow!,’  was 
not  a  man.” 

Even  if  Ormonde  had  been  “  out  of  the  way  ”  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  Minting  would  have  won  the 
Derby,  as  he  could  not  get  downhill,  so  he  would  not 
have  shown  to  advantage  over  the  Epsom  course.  It  is 
asserted  that  Matthew  Dawson  “  is  said  to  have  regarded 
Minting  as  the  best  horse  he  had  ever  had  in  his  stable.” 
This  is  obviously  the  most  utter  balderdash.  Matthew 
Dawson  had  trained  St.  Simon,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  can  ever  have  described  a  horse  which  was  con¬ 
siderably  behind  the  highest  form  of  a  year  as  the  best 
he  had  ever  trained.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  harum- 
scarum  rubbish  which  is'spawned  upon  the  papers  about 
racing  affairs.  Minting’s  most  creditable  achievement 
was  his  victory  in  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap, 
with  10  st.  on  his  back,  but  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
the  best  handicap  performances  and  the  highest  weight- 
for-age  form. 

There  was  a  good  field  for  the  Great  Tom  Plate, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  past  the  most  important 
event  at  the  Lincoln  Autumn  Meeting.  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  Damage  would  win  this  race,  hut  she  was 
left  at  the  post  along  with  two'  other  starters,  and  they 
might  just  as  well  have  remained  in  their  stables  for 
sill  the  chance  they  had.  Forerunner  II.  {who  was 
one  of  the  victims)  and  Miesko  were  the  favourites, 
but  Ednam  won  easily  at  the  finish.  This  is  his  first 
sue ce$p,  since  he  carried  off  the  Prendergast  Stakes  at 
Newmarket  in  October,  1907.  This  good-looking 
hors©  was  expected  to  prove  up  to  Derby  form  in  the 
early  part,  of  last  year,  but  he  turned  out  a  dreadful 
failure,  and  Sir  E.  Wal die- Griffith  sold  him  last  July 
to  Mr.  J.  Nolan  for  1,150  guineas.  The  Tower  was 
heavily  backed  for  this  race,  and  he  got  off  well  in 
front,  but  the  distance  Was  too  far  for  him,  and  he 
collapsed  after  going  a  little  over  five  furlongs.  Miesko 
was  chopped  at  the  start  by  The  Tower,  and  he  was 
never  dangerous. 

The  Blankney  Nursery  afforded  another  instance 
of  indifferent  handicapping,  as  the  winner,  Lord 
Londonderry’s  Protestant  Boy,  carried  a  penalty  of 
12  lb.  Laertius  was  regarded  as  such  a  good  thing 
that  he  carried  6  lb.  extra  in  order  that  F.  Wootton 
might  ride.  The  overweight  probably  lost  him-  the  race. 

That  Damage  would  probably  have  won  the  Great 
Tom  Plate  if  she  had  got  off  was  conclusively  proved 
at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s 
filly  won  the  Lancashire  Handicap  cleverly  from  Duke 
of  Sparta,  Hayden,  who  was  a  great  favourite,  was 
unplaced,  and  many  persons  who  saw  him  before  the 
race  declared  that  he  appeared  to  he  lame. 

There  was  some  heavy  gambling  between  Pieman  and 
Windflower  over  the  Wavertree  Selling  Plate,  the  race 
being  regarded  as  a  good  thing  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  so  10  to  1  was  offered,  bar  two,  in  a  field  of  seven, 
hut  Honolulu  managed  to  win  after  a  slashing  finish 
with  the  favourites.  This  upset  was  a  most  disastrous 
crash  for  plungers,  hut  reckless  gambling  over  selling 
plates  is  never  a  good  game,  and  during  the  “back 
end”  it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  amusement. 

Writing  last  week  about  the  Liverpool  Cup,  I  gave 
a  plumper  for  Symon’s  Pride,  who  was  beaten  by 
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Santeve  by  a  short  head;  but  the  Irish  mare  ought  to 
have  won  easily.  She  was  apparently  shut  in  at  a 
critical  part,  but  she  would  still  have  won  when  this 
difficulty  had  been  overcome  if  her  jockey  had  brought 
her  along,  instead  of  deferring  his  final  effort  until  it 
was  too  late.  The  mare  was  heavily  backed  at  the 
finish,  but  Santeve  went  badly  in  the  market.  Mr. 
Edwardes’s  mare  won  this  same  race  last  year  with 
7st.  121b.,  and  now  she  carried  7st.  41b.  Her  recent 
form  had  been  very  bad  indeed,  and  she  made  no  show 
only  the  other  day  in  the  Newbury  Handicap.  Bridge 
of  Earn  turned  out  to  be  the  fancied  one  of  Lord 
Derby’s  three,  but  at  Newmarket  it  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  that  Boulter’s  Lock  would  prove  the  best  from 
this  lot.  White  Eagle  ran  fast  for  a  mile,  and  then 
collapsed,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  pre¬ 
vious  performances.  This  is^not  a  good  course  for  Mr. 
Hall  Walker’s  horse.  Procope  carried  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  Mr.  Joel’s  horse  was  hopelessly  shut  in 
The  American  horse  Ballot  showed  fine  speed  for  nearly 
a  mile,  but  the  Cesarewitch  winner,  Submit,  was  quickly 
settled  by  the  fast  pace.  Succour  really  carried  off  the 
honours  of  the  race,  for  he  finished  a  good  fourth  with 
9st.  21b.  on  his  back.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the 
defeat  of  Bridge  of  Earn,  who  looked  very  well  indeed, 
and  lie  held  a  good  place  throughout,  but  I  fancy 
Lord  Derby’s  colt  is  deficient  in  speed.  The  winner  is 
an  ideal  animal  for  the  Aintree  course,  as  she  is  won¬ 
derfully  clever  in  getting  round  the  turns,  and  she  has 
good  speed  for  the  run  in. 

Childwick,  who  died  last  week  in  France,  was  a  son 
of  St.  Simon  and  the  famous  Piaisanterie.  He  was 
bred  at  Sled-mere  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  jn  1890,  and  was 
sold  at  Doncaster  as  a  yearling  to  the  late  Sir  Blundell 
Maple  for  the  then  record  price  of  6,000  gs.  Child¬ 
wick  was  a  failure  as  a  racer,  his  principal  success 
being  the  Cesarewitch  of  1894,  after  which  he  went  to 
the  stud.  A  few  years  afterwards  Childwick  was  sold 
for  9,000  gs.  to  go  to  France,  and  his  best  winners 
ran  in  that  country,  notably  La  Camargo,  Negofol,  and 
Clyde,  all  of  whom  carried  off  classic  three-year-old 
stakes.  La  Camargo  won  the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal 
twice. 

There  are  twenty-one  acceptances  for  the  Derby  Cup 
on  Friday,  which  is  the  great  race  of  this  week.  Bridge 
of  Earn  has  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  he  is  nicely  handicapped,  as  the  animals 
engaged  are  a  moderate  lot.  I  expect,  however,  that 
the  Derby  Cup  will  be  won  by  either  Bushranger  or 
Batlilea,  and  the  winner  of  the  Newbury  Handicap  has 
only  7  st.  5  lb.  to  carry,  including  his  penalty.  Bush¬ 
ranger  has  undergone  a  special  preparation  for  this 
race,  and  he  has  been  going  remarkably  well  in  his 
gallops  at  Newmarket,  and  is  much  fancied. 

Next  week  the  season  will  be  concluded  with  a  three 
days’  meeting  at  Manchester,  the  earlier  days  being 
occupied  with  Warwick.  The  November  Handicap  can 
•be  left  until  next  week,  as  it  is  not  run  for  until  Satur¬ 
day.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  betting  over  this  race, 
which  is  usually  a  disastrous  one  for  backers.  It  is 
possible  that  Rathlea  may  be  kept  for  Manchester,  but 
he  might  just  as  well  “go  for”  both  races,  as  a  win  at 
Derby  would  not  involve  any  additional  penalty  for 
the  later  race. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  that  there  wiil  be  no 
racing  next  Wednesday,  which  is  a  blank  day.  How 
this  strange  phenomenon  can  be  explained  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  considering  the  frantic  competition 
between  meetings  which  now  prevails.  At  this  period 
of  the  season,  moreover,  large  fields  can  be  confidently 
counted  upon  even  for  stakes  of  miserably  paltry  value; 
so  that  a  day  in  November  with  no  fixture  is  a  startling 
discovery.  Warwick  has  a  programme  of  steeplechases 
and  hurdle  races  on  Wednesday,  but  surely  a  third  day 
of  events  under  Newmarket  rules  might  have  been 
managed.  In  the  palmy  days  of  this  meeting  the  Novem¬ 
ber  fixture  extended  over  four  days,  and  a  fifth  day  waa 
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often  added  on  at  the  finish.  The  managers  of  the 
various  suburban  fixtures  must  have  been  asleep,  as 
meeting  at  any  place  next  week  would  have  been  a  great 
success. 


ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL— GOLF  CRANKS. 

Last  year  Mr.  A.  F.  C.  Clarke  was  captain  of  the 
Oxford  University  Association  Football  Club.  This 
year  he  holds  a  commission  in  his  Majesty’s  Army, 
and  plays  the  game  for  his  regiment.  F.A.,  Ltd., 
selected  him  to  play  for  the  English  against  the  Irish 
Amateurs.  He  declined,  and  he  has  published  his 
reasons.  He  was  quite  right  to  do  so,  because  he  makes 
a  very  proper  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  F.A. 
His  reasons,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  the 
secretary,  were  that  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with 
the  A. I. A.,  and  that  he  only  played  for  his  regimental 
club  (which  is  'affiliated  to  the  F.A.)  because  he  felt  that 
it  had  tne  first-  claim  on  his  services.  He  considered  it 
an  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  F.A.  that  he  could 
not  play  with  the  Corinthians  and  Old  Wykehamists 
because  he  was  playing  for  his  regiment.  F.A.  scribes 
in  the  press  now  know  how  the  officers  in  the  Army 
regard  the  position.  They  are  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
amateurism.  They  are  loyal  to  their  regiments.  But 
they  will  have  no  unnecessary  truck  with  F.A.,  Ltd. 
The  next  move  is  with  F.A.,  Ltd.,  and  one  waits  to  see 
whether  Lord  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Clegg  will  take  this 
dressing  down  in  a  humble  spirit.  By  Rule  49  a  player 
refusing  to  play  in  a  representative  game  for  insufficient 
reason  is  guilty  of  misconduct.  He  can  be  censured  or 
suspended.  Will  F.A.  keep  silent?  If  so,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  self-condemned ;  the  reasons  are  sufficient.  If 
they  censure  Mr.  Clarke  they  will  get-  another  rap  over 
the  knuckles  and  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  If  they  suspend  him  there  will  be  'an 
army  revolt.  Other  officers  will  have  to  stand  by  Mr. 
Clarke  or  forfeit  any  claim  to  be  considered  sportsmen 
or  gentlemen.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Clarke  on  not  hesi¬ 
tating  to  make  a  stand  for  sport  against  the  tyrannical 
and  outrageous  conduct-  of  F.A.,  Ltd.  His  case 
furnishes  in  a-  nutshell  the  best  argument  against  the 
sporting  instincts  of  the  gang  at  the  head  of  F.A.,  Ltd., 
who  speak  sport  in  their  speeches  and  bungle  as  bullies 
in  their  conduct. 

And  so  professional  football  players  are — until 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  plentitude  of  its  wisdom 
and  powers,  decides  otherwise — workmen  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Where¬ 
fore  it  follows  that  they  cannot-  contract  themselves 
out  of  their  rights  to  go  to  the  Courts  unless  theit* 
employers  have  a  scheme  of  insurance  sanctioned 
by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies;  and  it  also 
follows  that  if  their  wages  are  above  a  certain  amount 
—that  is,  £250  per  annum — they  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  these  legal  considerations  on  the 
attitude  of  F.A.,  Ltd.,  to  the  wage  limitation  rule.  It 
may  be  the  players  wiil  prefer  to  be  workmen  and  take 
less  to  get  their  compensation.  But  their  employers  are 
limited  companies  which  may  be  wound  up,  and  the 
money  may  not  be  forthcoming.  Probably  the  players 
will  prefer  the  highest  market  for  their  wages,  and  will 
be  content  to  effect  their  own  insurances.  These,  after 
all,  are  business  considerations.  But  one  cannot  help 
seeing  that  this  decision,  if  not  reversed  by  the  Lords, 
may  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  future  economic 
relations  of  football  player  and  employer. 

When  the  amateurs  in  the  metropolis  had  in  the 
London  Football  Association  no  professionals  their 
Charity  Cup  ties  may  not  have  produced  very  big 
gate's  on  all  occasions ;  but  they  would  scarcely  have 
taken  less  than  £3  Is.  9d.,  the  not  result  of  Fulham 
and  Queen's  Park.  Chelsea  has  declined  to  play  this 
year  for  two  reasons,  because  in  the  pairing  one 
First  League  division  team  ought  not  to  meet  any  other 
team.  The  system  seems  to  be  that  ten  professionals 
play  one  match  for  charity.  Each  of  the  winning  team 
gets  a  medal;  total  gates,  £407;  and  the  medals  cost 
£140  (fifty-five  medals).  The  L.F.A.,  it  is  unctuously 
observed,  does  not  wish  to  give  a  trumpery  token.  Well, 
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Chelsea  says  too  much  is  paid  in  medals.  So  it  is. 
The  whole  system  shows  the  rottenness  of  professional 
matches,  and  makes  one  yearn  for  the  old  L.F.A. 
genuine  amateur  cup-ties.  But  Lord  Kinnaird  managed 
somehow  to  get  L.F.A.  over  to  professionalism.  He 
must  he  proud  of  the  results  of  his  work.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  impudent  imposition  to  invite 
the  public  to  pay  entrance  money  for  a  charity  match 
and  devote  over  a  quarter  of  the  total  to  a  medal  fund. 
It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  give  the  winners  a  sovereign 
apiece.  The  sensitive  L.F.A.  had  much  better  give 
cash  than  'articles  that  cost  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
and  probably  pawn  for  much  less.  The  medal  system 
is  a  scandal  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
Chelsea  did  not  stick  to  that  objection.  The  medals  are 
an  egregious  waste  of  public  money  collected  in  the 
sacred  name  of  charity. 

****** 

The  question  of  the  standardisation  of  the  implements 
wherewith  golf  is  played  continues  to  arouse  some  dis¬ 
cussion.  After  all,  crank  clubs  are  for  cranks  and 
not  for  players  of  any  repute.  The  latter  are  not  such 
idiots  as  to  waste  their  time  on  these  tools.  At  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  of  St.  Andrews  there  is  a  collection 
of  clubs  of  all  ages.  The  present  mallet  has  its  ances¬ 
tor.  I  have  said  that  a  mallet  is  not  a  club,  and  that 
seems  to  end  the  matter.  Neither  is  a  billiard  cue. 
As  to  the  advantage  the  player  gets  by  using  these  tools 
the  answer  is  any  other  ass  can  use  them.  That  is 
one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  golf,  one  can  always  find 
a  bigger  fool  at  the  game  than  oneself.  And  the  crank 
after  new  tools  can  always  find  some  one  crankier.  It 
is  said  that,  there  is  a  new  driver  with  a  bulger  face 
with  which  one  can  never  pull  nor  slice.  From  the  de¬ 
scription  one  seems  to  recollect  the  popularity  of  such 
a  club'  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  writer  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  being  able  to  slice-,  top  and  pull  with 
that  or  any  other  club.  Then  there'  is  the  dreadnought 
craze.  The  old  whippy  shaft  and  the  big  head  are 
old  as  the  hills,  but  the  golf  recruit  knows  nothing  of 
the  game’s  history  in  clubs.  He  has  a  childlike  faith 
that  there  is  some  miraculous  contrivance  which  will 
help  him.  Inspired  by  this  belief  he  does  play 

better  for  a.  while  and  then  goes  all  to  pieces 
again.  He  then  seeks  some  other  fad.  It  is  all 
good  for  trade.  It  creates  employment.  Why  stan¬ 
dardise  and  spoil  the  market  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
game  ?  A  lot  of  the  pleasure  of  golf  consists  in  seeing 
fools  part  with  their  money  for  something  that  will 
do  them  no  good.  Crank  clubs  are  the  patent 
medicines  of  golf.  And  a  certain  class  of  players 
are  always  ready  to  take  as  much  as  ever  they  can 
get.  Of  course,  to  really  boom  a  patent  club  it  must 
be  used  by  a  champion,  amateur  or  professional.  The 
Travis  putter  is  a  club  in  point.  And  yet  I  humbly 
think  that  the  old  smooth-faced  putter  is  quite  as  deadly. 
But  then,  the  crank  won’t  practise  with  the  common 
tool  as  he  does  with  the  patent  article.  His  mental 
attitude  seems  to  be  on  this  wise  :  Here  is  a  tool  of 
miraculous  design  for  which  I  have  given  a  lot  of 
money.  If  I  fail  with  it,  I  must  he  a  simple  idiot.  I 
am  not  an  idiot,  therefore  I  must  by  careful  research 
learn  to  use  its  supernatural  powers  to  proper  advan¬ 
tage.  So  he  toils  with  it  as  he  never  toiled  before ;  and 
why  stop  all  this?  To  the  simple-minded  player  who 
cannot  hope  to  be  a  scratch  or  plus  player  there  is 
no  joy  in  life  more  sweet  than  beating  the  crank  and 
his  pet  crank  club  with  an  ordinary  tool.  The  crank’s 
faith  gets  weakened  and  his  game  goes  off.  The  simple- 
clubman  wins,  not  because  he  is  really  a  better  player, 
but  simply  because  by  ordinary  golfing  methods  he  has 
shaken  his  adversary’s  belief  in  his  supernaturally  mar¬ 
vellous  clubs,  which,  like  all  other  clubs,  do  what  they 
ought  not  to  do  and  leave  undone  what  they  ought 
to  do,  because  of  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  club. 
That  is  the  solitary  entity  that  is  of  any  importance  in 
the  game. 

****** 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  First  Trinity  crew 
that  won  the  University  Fours  on  the  Cam  rowed 
with  swivel  rowlocks.  In  the  opinion  of  men  best 
entitled  to  speak,  these  rowlocks  gave  a  crew  that  had 


had  quite  enough  racing  before  the  final  life  and  length. 
At  all  events,  the  notion  that  a  crew  when  stale  cannot 
use  swivels  was  exploded.  One  wished  that  the  Hall 
had  them.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Thompson 
stroked  a  swivel-rigged  four  in  the  Olympic  regatta,  and 
put  up  quite  a  good  race  with  the  crack  Magdalen  crew. 
A  little  bad  steering  and  a  want  of  life  cost  Hall  the 
race.  I  hear  on  excellent  authority  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Ward,  M.P.,  coaching  the 
Cambridge  crew.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  he  able  to 
do  so.  In  Mr.  Harcourt  Gold  Oxford  has  a  splendid 
coach,  without  fads  or  fancies,  and  next  year^should 
see,  with  any  luck,  a  clinking  race  between  two  really 
first-class  crews. 

****** 

The  Cambridge  Rugby  fifteen  does  not  promise  to  b© 
so  good  as  at  one  time  appeared  likely.  They  failed 
against  Newport  and  Blackheath  with  a  consistency  that 
indicates  an  undesirable  inferiority.  Boyd’s  methods  at 
half  as  to  putting  the  hall  in  the  scrum  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory  from  the  standard  of  University  play.  The 
forwards  neither  pack  nor  heel  quickly.  They  do  break 
up  smartly  to  help  their  backs,  who  are  weak  in 
defence  without  any  particularly  redeeming  features  in 
attack.  Against  Oxford  the  Richmond  forwards  played 
up  well  in  the  first  half,  but  afterwards  Oxford  were 
able  to  set  the  ball  going  for  their  three-quarters,  hut 
their  play  was  not  so  decisive  or  convincing  in  char¬ 
acter,  says  a  friend,  as  one  could  have  wished  to  see. 
It  seems  singular  that  they  can  do  without  Poulton, 
who  was  in  great  form  for  the  Harlequins.  They  simply 
smashed  Northampton,  although  they  had  to  play  a  man 
short,  as  Field  was  injured  early  in  the  game. 


WOMAN. 

THE  STEINHEIL  CASE. 

N  eminent  law-lord  once  told  me  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  giving  votes  to  women  on  the  sole  ground 
that  as  they  were  held  responsible  for  keeping  the  law, 
so  they  should  have  powers  of  making  the  law.  Theo¬ 
retically  this  is  a  very  good  working  formula,  but  the 
acquittal  of  Mme.  Steinheil  raises  the  question,  are 
women  really  held  as  responsible  to  the  law  as  men,  and, 
further,  would  Mme.  Steinheil  have  been  acquitted 
had  she  been  tried  by  her  peers — -that  is,  by  a  jury  of 
women?  To  the  first  question  the  answer  is  certainly 
“  No”;  to  the  -second,  it  is  not  certainly  “Yes.” 

Throughout  history  there  has  ever  been  more  violent 
and  more  personal  feeling  for  or  against  women  on 
their  trial  than  has  existed  in  the  case  of  men.  The 
witch  has  suffered  far  more  rabid  persecution  than  the 
wizard ;  a  Louis  Seize  evokes  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
ventional  sympathy,  while  a  Marie  Antoinette,  narrow, 
irresponsible,  frivolous,  becomes  a  heroine  of  romance; 
a  Mme.  Steinheil  moves  a  sentimental  jury  to  tears, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  exasperates  an  “  envenomed  ” 
judge  to  a  degree  achieved  by  no  man  prisoner. 

To  emphasise  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  women 
from  that  of  male  prisoners,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
translate  her  in  terms  of  man.  The  “  tragic  widower  ” 
with  the  most  “  silvery  voice  ”  in  the  world  would  thrill 
neither  judge  nor  jury;  nor  would  one’s  sympathies  go 
out  whole-heartedly  to  him  if  he  made  a  habit  of  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears  at  the  jury  at  critical  moments;  red-eyes 
and  a  tear-stained  face  might,  indeed,  easily  evoke  con¬ 
tempt  rather  than  pity.  Beautiful  melting  eyes  uplifted 
to  his  persecutors  would  avail  him  naught;  the  turn  of 
his  wrist,  however  delicate,  would  hardly  count  as  a 
specialty,  nor  would  it  materially  affect  his  cause 
whether  he  wore  a  rough  black  serge  with  no  collar  or 
a  redingote  with  both  collar  and  tie.  The  precis©  depth 
of  the  tragic  widower’s  hat-hand  would  have  no  signifi¬ 
cance  at  all,  since  this  emblem  of  grief  would  naturally 
be  doffed  in  respect  to  the  “envenomed”  judge.  Only 
if  be  were  very  old  and  possessed  of  a  judicious  sprink¬ 
ling  of  grey  hairs  would  be  have  any  claim  at  all  to 
such  headlines  as  “Pathetic  Scenes  in  Court;  Tragic 
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Widower*  Breaks  down  Completely.”  If,  in  short,  there 
were  as  strong  presumptions  of  his  guilt  or  complicity 
as  was  the  case  with  Mme.  fHteinheil,  his  lies  and  con¬ 
tradictions,  his  false  accusations  and  his  evasions,  far 
from  increasing  any  existing  sympathy  for  him,  would 
have  prejudiced  him  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
believing  him  guilty,  were  yet  anxious  that  he  should 
get  off. 

Ave  men  then  really  competent  to  try  the  possessors 
of  "speaking  eyes,  mobile  expression,  seductive  voice, 
and  a  lurid  past”?  For  man  is  never  quite  sure  of  his 
ground  with  woman.  As  soon  as  he  makes  a  formula  for 
her,  she  escapes  it,  with  the  result  that  he  either  handles 
her  with  almost  superstitious  gingerliness,  or  grips  her 
with  the  unnecessary  force  that  betokens  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence.  On  the  other  hand,  is  lie  justified  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  woman  would  he  impossibly  cruel  towards 
woman  1  It  is  quite  true  that  pearl  powder  and  a  dress 
“a.  la  vierge”  would  repel  rather  than  fascinate  a 
woman  jury;  it  is  true,  too,  that  the  appeal  from  the 
weak  to  the  strong  would  here  have  no  “  raison  d’etre.” 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  a 
woman  as  clever  as  Mme.  Steinheil  would  make  the 
mistake  of  using  these — to  say  the  least  of  it — illegiti¬ 
mate  means  of  appeal.  There  is  little  real  reason  to 
assume  cruelty  of  woman  to  woman.  It  is  only  in 
melodramas  of  the  “East  Lynne”  order  that  jealousy 
becomes  the  motive  power  of  a  woman’s  existence.  It 
is  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  customary  privacy  of 
her  life  which  throws  into  undue  relief  the  fiendish 
cruelty  of  the  “tricoteuses,”  or  the  part  played  by 
women  in  the  Cairo  lynching  affair.  How  many  lynch¬ 
ing  affairs  have  there  been  in  which  women  have  played 
no  part  at  all!  Probably  neither  cruelty  nor  jealousy 
would  affect  the  woman-juror  to  the  extent  that  Stein¬ 
heil  artifices  affect  men.  And  presuming  that  it  is  not 
a  woman’s  prerogative  to  murder  her  husband  or  mother 
with  impunity,  still  less  to  engage  some  one  else  to  do 
it,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  woman-juror. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXIY. — A  Delayed  Telegram. 

“  It’s  not  often  you  see  that.” 

“  That”  was  a  rapidly  maturing  telegraph  boy,  who 
stood  beside  a  propped-up  bicycle  making  love  to  his 
rustic  Phyllis.  I  had  walked  down  the  drive  with 
Nina  Venning  to  see  if  an  expected  telegram  were  on 
its  way.  We  were  waiting  to  know  if  we  could  go  over 
and  meet  another  pair  for  golf  at  some  distant  links  ; 
the  motor  was  ready,  and  only  a  telegram  wanted  to 
start  us  on  onr  way:  and  here  wa:s  Corydon  delaying 
our  golf  because  Phyllis  wanted  her  hand  held.  I 
strode  across  to  the  hoy  and  called  on  him  to  deliver. 
He  sheepishly  opened  his  wallet  and  produced  the 
longed-for  missive. 

I  took  it.  “We  shall  meet  again  before  the  magis¬ 
trate,”  I  said,  as  I  turned  my  hack  and  left  him  white 
and  trembling. 

“  Why  1  ”  Nina  queried,  when  we  were  out  of  earshot, 

“Of  course,  I  shan’t;  but  I  could.  I  said  it  to 
terrify  him  into  decent  speed  another  time.” 

“  What?  ”  Nina  is  trying  to  learn  the  abrupt  cross- 
examiner's  methods. 

“Prosecute.  It’s  a  criminal  offence  wilfully  or 
negligently  to  omit  or  delay  to  deliver  a  telegram;  and 
to  stop  outside  the  house  of  your  destination  to  fondle 
Phyllis  is  certainly  negligent  delay.” 

“Would  it  mean  prison?”  Nina  has  a  healthy 
hatred  of  gaol,  and  so  far  has  always  been  capable  of 
feeding  herself. 

“No;  only  a  fine.  But  there  are  offences  connected 
with  telegrams  that  may  mean  the  lock-up.” 

“  What’s  the  penalty  for  disclosing  the  contents  of  a 
telegram?  1  know  our  postmistress  is  not  discreet.  It’s 
very  difficult  to  trace  rumours  to  her — but  I’m  jolly  sure 
she  talks.” 

“  I  fancy  there  are  a  g-ood  many  villages  where  the 
same  thing  could  he  said.  I  remember  one  man  who 


was  awfully  keen  on  a  girl  who  always  used  to  sign  his 
telegrams  to  her  ‘Mabel,’  simply  because,  if  he’d  put 
‘Jack,’  it  would  have  been  all  over  the  place  that  the 
girl  had  a  romance  on  hand,” 

“  I  know  it’s  beastly,  but  what  cau  one  do?” 

“  Oh,  if  you  can  prove  they  have  split,  you  can  prose¬ 
cute,  and  you  may  get  them  anything  up  to  a  year, 
with  hard  labour.  But  unless  you  actually  hear  or  see 
the  ‘  divulging  of  -the  purport  of  the  telegram  ’ — to  use 
the  legal  phrase — it’s  almost  impossible  to  prove  any¬ 
thing.  Of  course,  all  the  post  office  people  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  the  risk  they  run,  and  1  expect  they  do  more 
by  innuendo  and  shrugged  shoulders  than  by  actual 
words.  Naturally,  it’s  only  in  country  places  the 
trouble  arises.  I  don’t  thank  the  London  ‘  young  lady’ 
takes  in  her  telegrams  at  all.  She  is  too  busy,” 

“  I  think,”  said  Nina  slowly,  and  with  just  a  tinge  of 
colour  that  made  me  think  she  must  be  receiving  tele¬ 
grams  from  some  “  Mabel  ”  of  her  o\Vn — “  I  think  1 
shall  set  a  trap  for  our  old  woman.  I  shan’t  prosecute, 
but  I  shall  give  her  a  fright.  I  hate  being  discussed  by 
the  village.” 

We  strolled  up  the  drive,  seized  the  car,  and  started 
for  our  ten-mile  ride. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  she  cried  presently,  “  that  there’s 
jolly  little  of  one’s  life  that  the  law  does  not  poke  its 
nose  into.” 

“I  agree.  It  .goes  so  far  as  to  regulate  the  time  of 
the  shaking  of  your  doormat.” 

I  think,  if  she  had  not  come  out,  Nina  would  have 
remarked,  “  Get  out  ”  ;  but  she  only  stared. 

“You  see,  it’s  an  offence  to  beat  or  shake  any  carpet, 
rug,  or  mat  in  any  street  so  as  to  obstruct,  annoy,  or 
endanger  the  residents  or  passers-by,  but  there  is  a 
special  exception  made  for  doormats  provided  you  shake 
them  before  eight  a.m.  There  are  dozens  of  odds  and 
ends  of  things  you  are  prohibited  from  doing  in  the 
streets,  and  lots  of  people  know  nothing  about  them ; 
but  there  is  this  saving  grace  about  it,  that  to  get  you 
into  trouble  it  must  be,  like  the  mat-shaking,  so  as  to 
‘obstruct,  annoy,  or  endanger.’” 

“  Give  me  an  instance  or  two.” 

“You  mustn’t  trot  a  horse  up  and  down  for  sale; 
you  mustn’t  if  you  are  in  charge  of  a  waggon,  cart,  or 
carriage— -I’v.e  seen  you  haymaking,  remember— ride  on 
the  shafts,  or  ride  inside  with  the  reins  on  the  horse’s 
back  and  not  in  your  hands ;  you  mustn’t  get  in  another 
carriage’s  way  so  as  to  prevent  its  passing  you ;  you 
mustn’t  roll  a  hoop,  fly  a  kite,  make  a  slide,  place 
a  flower  pot  or  box  in  an  upper  window  without  taking 
care  that  it  shan’t  be  blown  down ;  you  mayn’t  throw 
things  out  of  the  window,  or  order  or  permit  your 
servant  to  stand  on  the  window-sill  to  clean  the  out¬ 
side  of  tire  window.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  them.” 

“Is  that  what  is  meant  by  grandmotherly  legisla¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“Sounds  rather  like  it.  Doesn’t  it?  Do  you  know 
the  penalty  for  a  chimney  on  fire  ?  ” 

“You  haven’t  told  me  the  penalty  for  flying  a  kite 
yet.” 

“  Oh !  not  exceeding  40s.  for  each  offence,  or  up  to 
fourteen  days  in  prison.  If  you  wilfully  set  your 
chimney  on  fire — which  is  unlikely — you’ll  be  fined  up 
to  £5  and  probably  prosecuted  for  arson  as  well,  but 
if  it  catches  fire  you  can  be  fined  up  to  10s.,  but  you 
will  be  let  off  even  that  if  you  can  prove  that  it  took 
place  in  no  way  owing  to  any  omission,  neglect,  or  care¬ 
lessness  of  yourself  or  your  servant.” 
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THE  POLITICAL  WOMAN  OF  HISTORY. 

John  Knox  was  prompted  in  his  time  to  write  his 
diatribe  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women, 
and  the  chief  interest  of  ■“The  Nine  Days’  Queen” 
(Methuen)  lies,  not  in  the  tragic  history  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey- — about  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Richard  Davey  is 
strangely  reticent — but  in  the  light  shed  upon  the  politi¬ 
cal  activities  of  political  women  in  England,  at  the  time 
when  Fate  most  forced  them  into  prominence. 

Wagner,  in  a  letter  to  Liszt,  sketched  out  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Ortrud,  and  dwelt  upon  the  loathsome  figure 
usually  cut  by  political  women.  “  Ortrud  is  a  woman 
who  does  not  know  love.  .  .  .  Politics  are  her  essence. 
A  political  man  is  repulsive,  but  a  political  woman  is 
horrible.  .  .  ,  In  history  there  are  no  more  cruel 
phenomena  than  political  women.”  He  forgot  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pathetic  females,  the  victims  either  of  their  own 
weakness  or  of  the  faulty  intrigue  behind  them.  Politi¬ 
cal  women  have  all  sinned  or  been  sinned  against  in  a 
lavish  manner,  but  few  have  contrived,  like  Queen  Anne, 
whose  death  is  a  source  of  perennial  delight,  to  remain 
simply  dull.  Still  less  is  the  number  of  whose  who,  like 
Elizabeth,  achieved  brilliance  and  fame  without  the  loss 
of  their  necks  or  their  happiness. 

From  the  days  of  Cleopatra,  onwards  there  are  count¬ 
less  tragic  women  in  the  world’s  history,  the  Medici, 
Catherine  the  Great,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Bluff  King 
Hal’s  venturesome  band  of  wives,  the  French  Louis’ 
long  line  of  political  mistresses,  Queen  Caroline,  who 
contrived,  although  unhappy,  to  remain  dull,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Bloody  Mary,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Some 
were  murdered,  the  rest  were  murderesses,  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  their  evil  influence. 

From  Mr.  Davey’s  somewhat  indigestible  mass  of 
material,  one  gathers  that  the  right  wife  for  a  clever  man 
was  a  fool,  but  that  he  was  a  fool  to  marry  in  any  case. 
Yet  they  did.  Henry  VIII.  made  a  habit  of  matrimony. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Latimer, 
Wriothesley  wrote  that  hxs  Majesty  had  “  never  had 
such  a  wife  more  agreeable  to  his  harte  than  she  is,” 
and  another  chronicler  referred  to  the  burning  of  some 
heretics  with  the  remark  that  the  King  “  was  always 
wont  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  by  some  wickedness  of 
this  kind.”  Men  put  their  wives  off  and  on  with  much 
ease,  and  every  time  they  did  it  they  took  another  step 
towards  the  block.  Whenever  Katherine  Parr  went  to 
Court  after  the  death  of  old  Hal,  if  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  was  present  she  jostled  the  Queen  and  refused 
to  bear  her  train.  “  So  that,”  as  a  contemporary  put 
it,  “  what  between  the  train  of  the  Queen  and  the  long 
gown  of  the  Duchess  there  was  raised  so  much  dust  at 
Court  as  at  last  put  out  the  eyes  of  both  their  husbands 
and  caused  their  execution.” 

Henry  VIII.  was  so  industrious  a  widower  that 
hardly  a  lady  in  the  land  might  not  hope,  if  His 
Majesty  lived  long  enough  and  worked  hard  enough  in 
his  profession  as  a  marrying  man,  that  the  time  might- 
come  when  she,  too,  could  plight  her  troth  to  the  King 
as  Lady  Latimer  did,  “  to  be  bonayr  and  buxome  in  bed 
and  at  board.”  And  if  the  King  was  a  frequent  hus¬ 
band,  he  was  an  equally  prodigal  brother-in-law  and 
son-in-law,  and  in  all  his  relationships  he  opened  up  a 
vista  to  the  throne  or  the  block.  His  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  of  his  nobles,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  road  to  the  Tower,  where-  the  sovereign 
resided  after  his  accession,  was  crowded  with  a  jostling 
crowd  of  gentlemen,  pushing  their  womenfolk,  or  being 
pushed  by  them,  only  to  find  an  entrance  by  Traitor’s 
G  ate . 

Of  the  business-like  manner  in  which  the  nohles  of 
England  endeavoured  to  use  their  dead  wives  as  stepping- 
stones  to  higher  things,  a  good  example  is  the  case  of 
Thomas  Seymour.  He  intrigued  in  a  frigid,  calculated 
manner,  to  get  the  wardship  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  order 
to  use  her  as  a  political  pawn.  Hardly  had  Henry  VIII. 
obtained  the  supreme  divorce  of  death,  than  Seymour 
approached  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  apparently 
had  too  much  of  married  happiness  with  the  splendid 
widower  to  desire  a  further  alliance.  Then  he  turned 
in  succession  to  Princess  Mary,  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 


Katherine  Parr.  He  married  the  last,  then  tried  to 
inflame  the  heart  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  so  that  if  she 
became  important  he  might  have  a  friend.  He  released 
Jane  Grey  under  pressure,  but  bought  her  back  from 
Dorset  for  £800.  After  Katherine’s  death,  he  tried  to 
marry  Elizabeth,  who,  however,  once  compromised,  was 
twice  shy.  Then  he  planned  to  marry  Jane  Grey,  and 
then  Mary.  The  wonderful  thing  is  that  with  his  matri¬ 
monial  zeal  lie  escaped  the  block  so  long. 

That  is  one  little  group  of  political  women ;  a  single 
glance  into  the  shadows  behind  them  reveals  the  show¬ 
man  pulling  the  strings.  Ortrud  and  Lady  Macbeth 
are,  after  all,  rare' ;  the  average  political  woman  is  so 
because  of  her  birth-right  of  power,  not  because  of  her 
temperament.  There  are  few  in  the  Monstrous  Regi¬ 
ment  who  achieved  the  crowning  banality  of  a  happv 
ending.  But,  whatever  the  end,  pathetic  failure  or 
tragic  success,  women  have  left  a  trail  of  blood  and 
desolation  behind  them  when  they  have  stepped  or  been 
lifted  down  into  the  arena  of  politics. 

“  Plus  $-a  change,  plus  c’est  1a.  meme  chose.”  In  Lady 
Jane  Grey’s  period  women  were'  marched  with  much 
state  between  gruff  lines  of  halberdiers  to  Tower  Hill  or 
Smithfield ;  now  they  are  removed  struggling  by  genial 
policemen  to  Bow  -Street  and  Holloway.  Said  Byron, 

“  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame.”  And  in  answer 
t-o  Goldsmith’s  famous  question :  “  What  art  can  soothe 
her  melancholy?’  etc.,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  found  the  axe  an  excellent  cure  for  melan¬ 
choly  and  blood  a  splendid  purifier. 

THE  FRENZY  OF  FINERY. 

The  Queen  of  Italy,  it  is  said,  is  scoring  no  small 
triumph  by  her  crusade  against  the  prevailing  fashion 
for  monstrous  millinery.  Those  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  declare  that 
even  if  her  Majesty  does  not  actually  succeed  in  her 
desire  to  introduce  the  mantilla  into  general  use 
amongst  the  feminine  portion  of  her  husband’s  subjects, 
she  at  all  events  may  claim  to  have  done  a  very  great 
deal  towards  modifying — so  far  as  Italy  is  concerned — - 
the  extravagant  headgear  at  present  worn  by  the  leaders 
of  fashion  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  It  is  a 
pity  that  no  such  pioneer  seems  willing  to  arise  and 
fight  a  like  battle  to  deliver  English  women  from  the 
craze  for  overdressing — an  evil  which  is  doing  a  very 
great  deal  more  harm  than  the  majority  of  folk  are 
aware  of.  For  it  is  not  only  “  the  poor  but  honest  ” 
aristocracy  and  the  “smart  plutocracy”  who  are  the 
victims  of  this  frenzy  of  finery.  Practically  all  classes 
are  being  seriously  affected  by  the  wave  of  extravagance 
which  during  the  past  few  years  has  swept  over  Western 
Europe. 

To  such  a  pitch  have  matters  come  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  dress  to-day  costs  double-  and 
treble  what  it  did  yesterday.  Where  our  grandmothers 
thought  gowns  dear  at  ten  or  twelve  guineas,  the  present 
generation  thinks  nothing  of  paying  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  while  as  for  handing  clothes  down  to  future 
generations,  such  an  idea  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
expensive,  frocks  of  to-day  will  not  wear  six  months, 
and  if  they  did  they  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the 
fashion  ere  that  time  had  elapsed.  The  dainty  fresh¬ 
ness  upon  which  their  chief  beauty  depends  is  marred 
and  faded,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  as  many 
shillings  as  they  originally  cost  pounds.  And  it  is  not- 
only  frocks.  Only  the  other  day  the  great  man-milliner 
of  the  moment  announced  his  intention  of  raising  the 
price  of  hats  until  they  reach  exactly  the  same  figure 
as  the  frocks  with  which  they  are  destined  to  be  worn. 
During  last  season  one  Paris  house  was  making  a 
specialty  of  thousand-franc  hats — mainly,  bien  entendu 
for  the  benefit  of  its  American  clientele.  The  effect  of 
this  movement  has  been  felt  all  round  the  market. 
Eight,  ten,  and  twelve  guineas  has  become  quite  a 
modest  price  lately  for  a  smart  hat — a  hat,  be  it 
remembered,  often  destined  to  be  worn,  perhaps,  at 
one  smart  race  meeting,  one  big  garden  party,  and  on 
one  other  occasion,  before  it  is  tossed  aside  'in  favour 
of  something  more  extravagant,  more  luxurious,  and 
as  often  as  not,  more  unbecoming. 
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For  our  craze  for  extravagance  in  dress  lias  by  no 
means  improved  our  taste.  Far  from  it.  Price  and 
quantity  rather  than  beauty  and  quality  are  what  one 
and  all  demand.  “Anything,  so  long  as  it  is  new; 
anything,  6o  long  as  it  is  startling  enough  to  command 
attention,”  is  the  cry  of  the  smart  woman  of  to-day. 
Fitness  has  long  since  gone  to  the  wall  in  matters 
of  dress;  modesty  bids  fair  to  follow.  No  matter 
how  unsuitable,  no  matter  how  unbecoming  may 

be  the  modes  of  the  moment,  they  are  eagerly  seized 

upon  and  worn  by  the  young,  the  old,  the  slim,  the 
stout,  the  elegant,  and  the  dowdy  alike. 

Nothing  is  too  extravagant  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  woman  of  the  period  where  dress  is  concerned. 
She  must  have  a  special  outfit  for  every  occupation, 
for  each  section  of  the  day’fe  programme  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Everything  must  be  of  the  very  best  and 

the  very  latest,  or  she  will  have  none  of  it.  The 

mania  spreads  to  every  class  of  society,  and  thus 
becomes  always  more  mischievous.  Mrs.  J  ones  and 
Mrs.  Robinson,  dining  expensively  once  in  a  twelve- 
month  at  some  smart  restaurant,  at  some  one  else’s 
expense,  rub  shoulders  with  the  great  of  the  land,  and 
set  themselves  to  vie  not  only  with  their  neighbours, 
but  with  those'  far  above  them  in  wealth  and  station 
women  whose  dress  allowance'  is  possibly  about  double 
their  entire  family  income.  Small  wonder  that  debts 
pile  up,  small  wonder  that  comforts  have  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  when  the  dress-mania  reaches  such  a  pitch  that 
every  middle-class  woman  regards  a  whole  wardrobe  of 
costly  raiment  as  a  necessity  of  existence ! 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy,— There  was  a  very  smart  Private 
View  at  the  New  Gallery  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  look  at  the  portraits,  and  rve  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  some  of  them  with  the  originals, 
always  an  interesting  experience.  We  stood  some 
time  before  Percy  Bigland’s  portrait  of  Olivia  Coun¬ 
tess  Cairns.  How  pretty  she  is!  We  wondered  if 
any  Suffragettes  would  come  and  stick  hatpin's  in  the 
Premier’s  portrait.  The  company  present  wore  the 
now  correct  winter  garb,  very  sombre  of  tint,  in  fact 
chiefly  black,  and  showing  the  curveless  figure  now  the 
fashion.  Many  wore  furs  far  too  voluminous,  hiding 
any  indication  of  figure  that  the  long,  straight*  coat 
might  have  allowed  to*  appear.  It  at  least  allows  the 
shoulder  line  to  be  visible,  but  very  thick,  wide  furs 
put  the  whole  shape  out  of  drawing.  One  tall  woman 
with  a  long  stole  of  silvered  fox  hanging  down  at  the 
back  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  holding  a  portentously 
immense  muff  to  match  in  her  left  hand,  had  exactly 
the  appearance  of  having  been  attacked  by  a  bear 
which  was  hanging  on  to  her  shoulder. 

A  few  coloured  gowns  were  quite  a  relief  from  the 
mournful  blacks  and  dark  blues  and  greens.  A  rose- 
coloured  costume,  with  black  fox  as  trimming,  lighted 
up  the  scene  wherever  it  went,  and  we  felt  thankful 
for  it.  Grateful  we  were,  too,  for  a  hat  covered  with 
feathers  in  a  lovely  tone  of  blue. 

Equally  sombre  were  the  toilettes  in  the  Palm  Court 
of  the  Carlton,  where  we  went  to  tea  next  day,  but  what 
a  difference  the  green  leaves  and  the  brilliant  yet  soft 
lighting  made  in  the  effect !  And  then  the  cheery,  chat¬ 
tering  crowd  round  the  tea-tables.  It  is  certainly  the 
gayest  place  in  London  on  these  bleak,  grey  afternoons. 
There  was  not  a  vacant  table,  and  the  dining-room  was 
half-filled.  One  sees  such  pretty  faces  there.  A  girl 
in  a  Napoleon  hat  was  much  admired  by  our  little 
party.  The  two  corners  of  the  hat  came  down  below 
her  ears  and  made  a  kind  of  frame  for  her  face.  Another 
o-irl,  with  a  very  pretty  throat,  had  it  quite  uncovered, 
and’ even  well  below  it.  When  leaving,  she  wrapped  an 
ei’mine  stole  twice  round  her  neck ;  a  very  necessary 
protection. 

We  always  enjoy  watching  the  people  pass  up  and 
down  the  steps  leading  to  the  corridor  and  restaurant. 
Each  person  has  a  different  way  of  doing  it,  according 
to  character.  Some  seem  to  feel  all  eyes  upon  them, 
and  are  either  self-conscious  or  haughtily  indifferent. 
Then  there  are  the  perfectly  natural,  graceful  ones,  men 


and  women ;  but  these  are  rare.  We  noticed  that  most 
of  the  tall  men  stooped  rather  sadly.  It  is  such  a  pity. 
Our  public  schools  do  not  turn  out  fine,  erect  figures. 
Boys  are  allowed  to  slouch  anyhow  through  their  school 
and  college  days.  More  care  is  taken  with  girls,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  only  an  open-air  life  of  constant  activity 
and  athletics  that  imparts  a  good  carriage.  Human 
nature  lived  indoors  seems  a  drooping,  stooping  kind 
of  thing. 

Jim  took  us  to  tea  at  Prince’s  Skating  Club  on 
Saturday.  It  was  very  full,  and  there  was  some 
wonderful  skating  and  very  graceful  waltzing.  A  few 
of  the  fair  patineuses  still  cling  to*  the  black  skirt  and 
white  blouse  tradition,  finding  it  very  convenient,  but 
the  successful  garment  is  the  well-cut  princess  fitting 
the  waist,  but  free  from  any  very  pronounced  curves. 
That  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  dress  at  the  moment. 
Black  was  almost  monotonously  in  favour,  and  two 
•skaters  in  dark  green  looked  all  the  more  distinguished 
for  having  deserted  the  favourite  black.  A  long  coat, 
also  dark  green  and  edged  with  fur,  looked  well,  and 
another  performer  had  three  rows  of  skunk  round  her 
black  velvet  gown  and  wore  a  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
hat  with  a  long  white  feather.  The  prettiest  girl  there 
had  a  princess  gown  with  a  guimpe  (top  and  sleeves) 
in  cashmere  colours.  The  very  large  hats  were  few. 
They  are  all  turned  up  now  into  bicornes  or  tricornes. 

The  Charity  Sale  season  has  set  in  with  some 
severity.  Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford  has  settled  the 
24th  and  25th  of  this  month  for  her  annual  sale*  on 
behalf  of  the  Belgravia  and  Pimlico  Association  for 
the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls.  It  is  to  be  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel,  and  a  number  of  great  ladies  will  sell  on 
both  days  inexpensive  things  of  every  kind  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents. 

Under  very  distinguished  patronage,  a  “  beau  marche  ” 
will  be  held  at  19,  Grosvenor-square  (by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Cazalet),  in  aid  of  the  Ada  Leigh  Homes  in 
Paris,  on  November  24  and  25.  Princess  Alexander 
of  Teck  will  declare  it  open  on  the  first  day,  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  on  the  second.  There  are  to  be  five 
stalls,  Mrs.  Travers  Leigh  presiding  at  the  Entente 
Cordiale,  Lady  Llangattock  and  the  Duquesa  of  Seville 
at  L’Esperance.  The  articles  to  be  sold  include  Irish 
crochet  of  every  kind,  coloured  leather  and  repousse 
work,  old  Dutch  brass  jars,  old  brass  log  holders,  an 
old  brass  water  jar  found  at  Pompeii,  old  Salopian 
plate,  old  Toby  Worcester  ware,  china  from  many  lands, 
ancient  and  modern,  Benares  candlesticks,  teaspoons 
from  Morocco,  Algiers,  Constantinople,  Toledo ;  rare 
old  Spanish  Apostle  teaspoons,  scarabs,  gold  filigree 
necklace,  etc.  Princess  Alexander  has  contributed  a 
quantity  of  things  to  be  sold,  including  dolls  dressed 
to  represent  different  nationalities,  a  number  of  books 
in  different  languages,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  buying  Christmas  presents.  Any  orders 
from  the  country  will  be  attended  to  if  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Travers  Lewis,  241,  Kniglitsbridge. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  people  in  “  Love,  the 
Thief”  (S.  Paul  and  Co.)  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
crime  and  its  gradual  elucidation,  the  book  is  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting.  It  is  the  last  novel  that  we  are  to 
have  from  the  pen  of  Helen  Mathers,  to  whom  we  owe 
“  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye,”  and  that  human  document, 
“  Bam  Wildfire,”  and  the  novel  is  such  a  good  one  that 
it  is  so  much  the  more  regrettable.  I  believe  she  has 
done  this  on  purpose,  just  as  the  sun  makes  a  glorious 
ending  to  make  us  regret  the  finish  of  a  splendid  day. 
Helen  Mathers  has  never  done  anything  better  than  the 
character  of  the  Squire,  doomed  by  a  terrible  hunting 
accident  to  lie  helpless  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  From 
his  always  open  door  he  heard  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  house,  and  directed  even  the  smallest  detail  of  the 
estate,  realising  that  he  must  have  occupation  or  go 
mad.  Next  in  vivid  interest  comes  Kit,  the  heroine,  an 
extraordinary  study,  compact  of  opposite  qualities, 
puzzling,  delightful.  In  contrast  with  her  is  Baibaia, 
dainty  and  beautiful  in  her  Paris  clothes,  boied  with 
social  triumphs,  a  victim  of  drugs.  For  their  doings  I 
refer  you  to  the  book.  There  was  never  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  story,  variegated  by  a  number,  pf  original,  yet  Ufa* 
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Jibe  characters,  'such  as  Nurse  Henny,  Eeuben  Traill, 
the  detective,  and  Le  Hay. 

A  wonderful  show  of  Eastern  antique  rugs  and 
carpets,  the  choicest  that  have  ever  been  brought 
together,  is  to  be  on  view  at  Liberty’s,  142,  Regent- 
street,  from  Monday  next  for  two  weeks.  I  hear  that 
the  colours  and  textures  are  almost  sensationally  beauti 
Jul,  but  X  will  tell  you  more  about  them  next  week; 
also  about  the  unique  collection  of  over  two  thousand 
examples  of  antique  European  arms,  which  is  to  be  on 
show  at  the  same  time. 

Now  that  tree-  and  bush-pruning  time  has  come  round 
again,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  topiary  art  is 
being  revived.  Birds  and  other  forms  are  shaped 
out  in  yew  or  box.  Some  gardeners  have  developed 
gieat  ambitions  in  this  direction.  One  of  these  began 
a  bird  on  a  certain  box  hedge  two  years  ago.  He  called 
it  a  Cochin  China.  Since  then  lie  has  changed  his 
mind  or  developed  his  idea,  and  he  now  calls  the  bird 
a  peacock,  the  idea  being  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
leathers  that  once  stood  upright  in  tiie  cock’s  tail  have 
disappeared  mysteriously,  and  the  peacock’s  tail  is  more 
lowly  and  lies  along  the  top  of  the  hedge,  a  position 
more  favourable  to  a  topiarist’s  ambition.  The  little 
de  icate  crests  that  are  to  adorn  tire  head  are  to  grow 
next  year.  The  bird  has  to  grow  material  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  a  rather  faulty  part  of  his  head  on  one 
side.  Iso  doubt  he  will  manage  this,  witli  Nature’s 
kind  aid.  The  true  topiarist  must  have  imagination, 
patience,  perseverance,  a  steady  hand  for  clipping,  and 
a  watchful  eye  against  mistaken  ideas  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  under-gardeners. 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Marge,— We  were  agreeably  surprised  last  week 
when  the  weather  behaved  with  such  amiability  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  our  visitors  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Although  our  smaller 
island  is  more  sea-girt  than  youre,  we  are  not  as  nautical  a 
people  as  .you  ;  the  national  taste  is  far  more  for  soldiering  than 
tailoring.  Battleships,  however,  are  '  always  an  attrac¬ 
tion.  Kingstown  showed  many  signs  of  festivity  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenherg.  Hospitality  was  at 
once  extended  to  the  Prince  and  his  officers  in  the  form  of  a 
Ball  given  at  the  Kingstown  Town  Hall,  on  the  night  after  their 
arrival.  Prince  Louis  and  hie  Flag-Lieutenant  went  with  a 
small  party  from  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  where  they  were  staying. 

Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  accompany  his  visitors,  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  is  still  in  mourning  for  her  brother,  and  not  going 
into  society.  Though  the  social  side  of  Dublin  Castle  has  not 
been  brilliant  during  the  present  Viceroyalty,.  Lord  Aberdeen 
takes  a  more  active  interest  in  dancing  than  did  most  of  his 
predecessors,  his  proclivity  for  the  “two-step  ”  is  as  well  known 
over  here  as  his  amiability  and  kindness  of  heart.  Don’t  you 
think  that  it  may  he  said  of  kindliness  and  good  nature,  as 
Victor  Hugo  said  of  real  love,  that  “  like  a  divine  salt  they 
preserve  the  heart  ”  and  keep  it  young? 

Sir  Neville  and  Lady  Lyttelton  were  at  the  Royal  Hospital 
last  week.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenherg  paid  them  a  dine  and 
sleep  visit.  A  small  party  of  guests  were  invited  to  meet  him 


ACCS  DENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  INABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BT  THE 

RA8LWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  GO. 


Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1.000,000 
64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Claims  paid  £5,700,000. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  London  Flower  Co. 

(Howard  Howes,  proprietor). 

22a,  North  Aud ley -street,  London,  W. 

Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flowers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 


at  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening.  Lord  Mac-Donnell  visited 
Dublin  last  week,  where  he  has  taken  a  suburban  house  for  a 
few  months,  and  with  his, family  will  stay  over  Christmas.  Lady 
-Pembroke  has  been  staying  with  her  daughter,  Lady  Beatrix 
V\  llkinson,  at  Mount  Merrion.  .She  is  much  interested  in  many 
important  philanthropic  institutions  in  Dublin,  which  are  much 
indebted  to  the  Pembroke  family. 

I  he  dinner  given  to  Lord  and  Lady  Granard  in  Dublin  by 
ihe  Companions  of  St.  Patrick — a  non-political  or  sectarian 
society  -how  most  of  us  would  rejoice  if  only  such  societies 
increased  in  number  and  influence  amongst  us! — of  which  Lori 
Granard  is  X  ice-Presldent,  was  an  interesting  event  of  the  week. 

<  >ne  always  expects  and  is  never  disappointed — beautiful  drese- 
ing,  including  fine  jewels,  from  the  American  heiresses  who 
become  British  peeresses.  Lady  Granard  more  than  fulfilled 
sia  li  expectations.  By  the  way,  how  curious  the  position  of  the 
women,  as  different  from  that  of  the  men,  is,  in  the  American 
democracy.  No  American  man  can  become  a  peer,  hut  any 
American  woman  can  become  a  peeress — to  put  it  in  a  general 
wav.  Amongst  the  number  of  light  and  leading  in  various 
ways,  who  were  at  the  dinner,  were  Ladies  Mayo,  Fingall,  Albreda 
Bourke,  Margaret  and  E.  Forbes,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  Justice  Ross,  Col.  Crichton,  Sir  William  Butler,  and  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin.  The  Dowager  Lady  Granard  and  her 
daughters  are  not  yet  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
where  they  are  still  looking  for  a  house. 

•Sir  John,  and  Lady  Arnott  have  again  taken  Doneraile  Court 
from  Lord  Castletown  for  the  hunting  season,  and  will  not  return 
to  their  fine  residence  in  Merrion-square  until  February.  Lord 
and  Lady  Castletown,  as  usual,  go  to  Granston  Manor  for  the 
winter.  Hunting  in  Meath  has  lost  none  of  its  vogue,  and  is 
favoured  this  season  by  many  visitors  from  across  various  waters. 
Lady  Mowbray  and  Stourton  has  let  her  fine  place  in  the  country, 
Corbalton  Hall,  for  the  season,  and  is  wintering  abroad.  She 
is  a  Meath  lady,  a  connection  of  the  Fingall  family,  and  inherited 
Corbalton  from  her  father. 

Many  shooting  parties  are  being  given  throughout  the  country. 
Lord  Castlemaine’s  party  at  Moydrum  last  week  included  Lords 
Band  on  and  de  Freyne  and  Mr.  Percy  La  Touche.  Lords  Charles 
Beresford  and  Rossmore  were  of  the  Leslie  party  at  Glasslough. 
The  mother  of  Lord  Charles  was  a  Miss  Leslie  of  that  ilk.  The 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  who,  with  the  Duchess,  has  been  spending 
the  autumn  at  Baron’s  Court,  Tyrone,  is  recovering  from  a  severe 
chill.  Lord  and  Lady  Hamilton  have  now  joined  the  family 
party.  -Yours,  Clare. 

Here  is  another  pheasant  recipe  for  you  : _ 

Filleted  Legs  of  Pheasants. —Remove:  the  legs  from  as  mar.v 
cooked  pheasants  as  you  may  require,  cut,  each  into  two,  put 
them  into  a,  stewing  pan,  and  set  it  aside.  Make  this  gravy  Put 
mto  a  frying  pan  four  minced  shallots,  a  little  ham,  a  bay  leaf 

d«loV+’  and  a  blad©  Of  mace.  Fry  all  in  enough  butter.  ‘Mix  a 
dessertspoonful  (level)  with  a  tablespoonful  of  Holbrook’s  sauc  • 
or  mushroom  catsup,  pour  it  over  the  vegetables,  and  let  all  simmer 

>?£■’  paeS! Jt  thrcouSh  a  .^eve  over  the  fillets  of  pheasants 
Add  to  this  a  glass  of  any  wine  and  a  gill  of  good  veal  gravy 
season  it  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  When  all  come 
to  a  boil,  remove  the  whole  at  once  into  a  bain-marie  until 
required.  Dish  neatly,  send  to  table  with  a  boat  of  good  thick 
gravy.  ° 


Ever  your  loving  cousin, 


MADGE. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


Channel  Grossing,  Sea«Siekness. 


Mr.  Labouchere,  in  Truth,  writes  : — “  The  only  remedy  is 
iny  trusty  ‘YANATAS.’  It  absolutely  prevents  sea-sick- 
ness.  Un  sale  at  all  Chemists’,  2/9  ;  by  post  (3d.  extra) 
from  STARKIE,  Chemist,  Trafalgar-sqnare,  VV.O. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


CT  XX  X  Y  E  XX  ION. 

"*w  YEA~  “E  SWPER'  JKSSK& 

Table,  should  bo  looked  now  to  3are  dtoppotefe^  TICKETS  **  1  0  (Wine,  iaoluded).  iadie,  and  Gentlomon. 

leleplione — S479  Gerrard. 
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Banking,  &c.,  Aimooncements. 


THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office :  40,  Threadneedle  St.,  LONDON,  E  C.  LTD 

Capital  Authorised,  £1,500,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £662,500  j  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000 

Bankers :  Bank  of  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited). 
Blanches  &' Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon,  Stra.its  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  Banking  and  Agency 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  : 
One, two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent.;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  allowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200 ;  other  rates  on 
application. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1S37.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-lip  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  .  .  £1,270,000 

Preserve  Liability  of  Proprietor*  .  £3,0u0,000 

HEAP  OFFICE — 71,  CORNUILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  Stat  es  aid  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  term3  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C, 

Act  as  Trustees,  Executors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary. 


Appeals. 


This  Society  .Established  1862,  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg 
Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Surgical  Appliances,  Elastic 
Stockings,  'Trusses,  and  event  description  of  mechanical 
support  to  the  poor  without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 


38,348  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  1908. 
Average  over  700  per  week. 


Water  Beds,  Invalid  Chairs,  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  ol  Subscribers, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  De  thank- 
fully  received  hy  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd. ,  Lombard-street,  or 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury-square,  London,  E.C. 

RICKARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secrotary. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

E STA  HL  IS  HEJJ  l  757. 

Royal  Maternity  Chanty  of  London. 

Patron — II. M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives.  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  D6b.  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,b00  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. _ _ 


Amusements. 


L'ANCY  DRESS  BALLS,  COYENT  GARDEN. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  Rendle. 

NEXT  GRAND  FANCY  DRESS  BALL  will  take  place  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  19,  at  11  p.m. 

G-\  AIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwaiibc5’ 
r  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OITR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  dally  10  till  10. 


TAALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

1  /  GEORGE  EDWaRDF.S’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  tilt  10. 

OT. 


JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 


L 


1  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.30 
An  original  play  by  It.  C.  CARTON,  entitled 

ORRIMER  SABISTON,  DRAMATIST. 

MATINEE  TO-DAY  (WEDNESDAY)  and  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 
Box  Office  10  to  10.  Seats  at  all  libraries. 


New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case 

Evenings  at  9 ;  Mat.  'Veds.  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  V IOLE  l'  1  ANBRUG  tl 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor :  Sir 
Charles  Wvndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT’  SLEATH. 


S 


G 


HAFTESEURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERYr  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneioqe. 

ARRICK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCH1ER 

and  Miss  ETHEL  TltVING, 

Every  Evening,  at  8.30,  in  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  bv  Alfred  Sutro. 
MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 

A  LHAMBRA.  LEONORA  as  PSYCHE. 

ETHEL  LEVEY,  GOBERT  BELLING,  THE  WOLKOWSKYS. 

ON  THE  HEATH,  Mile  BRTTTA.  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director.  ALFRED  Mori,. 

1TMPIRE.  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Id  LYDIA*  K.YASHT.  M.  PESHKOFF.  FRED  FAR  REN,  etc. 

TOYE,  a  phenomenal  voice  ;  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 
Evenings  at  8.  •  Manager,  Mr.  J.  IIitciitns. 

PALACE.— MA  GOSSE,  HARRY  GRATTAN  arid  FRED 
EMNEY  in  “The  Plumbers.”  JUGGLING  McBANS,  KINF.MACOLOB, 
PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 

Managing  Director  :  Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 

OT  GEOHGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

'  and  DEVANT'S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE  ;  Mr.  Maskelyne’s  famous  illusion  “OH  etc.,  etc.  Seats  Is. 
to 5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair.  _______ 


Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President-THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G, 

THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY.  U 

R 


Concerts. 


ONDON 


ICHTER. 


queen’s  hall. 

(Sole  Lessees— Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

SYMPHONY 
MOND.VY  NEXT,  at  3. 
Conductor — Dr.  HANS 


ORCHESTRA. 


RICHTER. 


Soloist— ERNEST  SCHELLING. 

Tickets  7s  fid.,  6s.,  and  2s.  Gd.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents’,  and 
T,.  G  SHARPE.  61.  Kecrenf -Street,  W.  I’L'el  .  65C4  Oerrard.) 


G 


"  B  ECUS  Ill  IN  H  ALL.  -  ELEN  A. 

1  ERHARDT.  VOCAL  RECITAL, 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3 
ONLY  RECITAL  THIS  AUTUMN. 

At  the  Piano — Mr.  LANDON  RON  ALD. 

Tickets,  103.  fid.,  5s.  (all  unreserved  sold),  at  Hall,  u.3ual  Agents’. 

Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. _ 

BKCHSrklN  HALL.— The 

ilLONZ  ALEY  QUARTET. 

1  Mr.  ADOLFO  BET II  |  Mr.  UGO  ARA 

Mr  ALFRED  POCIION  |  Mr.  IWAN  D’AROHAMBEAU 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3.15. 

Tickets,  10s.  fid.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents'. 

Conceit- Direction  DANIEL  .MAYER. 


s 


d  UN  DAY  AFTERN O O N  CON C E RTS,  Q U E E N ’S  HA L U 

EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is,  to  Gs.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions. 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY. 

THE  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  WORK 

will  beheld  at  the  I'UHRTMIAN  ROOMS,  BAKER  STREET,  4V.,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  next,  22nd  and  23rd  November. 

To  be  opened  on  Monday  by 

H.R.H.  PRINCESS  HENRY  OF  BATTENBERG. 

And  on  Tuesday  by 

B.H.  PRINCESS  MARIE  LOUISE  OF  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Admission— Monday,  2.30  to  4  (including opening  ceremony),  2s.  fid. ;  4  to  8.30,  Is. 

Tuesday,  2.30  to  G  (including  opening  ceremony),  Is.;  G  to  9,  6d. 
Plain  and  fancy  needlework,  iron  work,  china  and  glass,  baskets,  books,  toys, 
groceries',  country  produce,  pictures,  and  other  things  in  endless  variety.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  buying  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  Annual  Sale  of  Work  supplies  material  help  to  the 
Church  Army’s  Winter  Campaign 
against  Hunger,  Cold  and  Misery, 

A  good  attendance  is  earnestly  requested,  the  Distress  being  already  terrible. 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Mis  Siddon’,  bv  Hoppner.  I  Bare  Forest,  by  Turner. 

Landscape,  by  Gainsborough.  |  -Sir  G.  Pocoek,  by  Reynolds. 

SHEPHERD’S  GALLERY,  27,  King-street,  St,  James’s,  S.\V. 

IV /I  ADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.-— Lifelike  Portrait 
1VI  Models  of  II. M.  MANUEL  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  Sir  ERNEST 
SHACKLETON,  Commander  It-  E.  PEARY,  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  &o. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £193. 


£9  SPAIN 
£10  PORTUGAL 
£13  NORWAY 
£20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
£21  MADEIRA 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 


£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 


ST  BEATENBF.RO,  fwo  hotels;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN, 
four  hotels-  LENZERHEIUE.  Kurhaus ;  BAI.LAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
AUBEP1NE.  Ac.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigli- 

gardens,  London,  N.W. 
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Greening’s  Autumn  Fiction 

THE  BEST  AMD  THE  BEST  ONLY. 


RE^DY  OR  THE  19th  INSTANT . 


BARONESS  ORCZY’S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

By  the  Author  of  11 THS  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL' 

NOTE. — As  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  demand  for  “  THE  NEST  OF 
THE  SPARROWHAWK  ”  will  necessitate  a  reprint  before 
publication,  readers  are  urgently  requested  to  order  at  once  to 
avoid  disappointment. 


THE  STORY  OF  MR  LEWIS  WALLER'S  LATEST  SUCCESS. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  WILLIAM  CEVEREUX  and  STEPHEN  LOVELL 

Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  principal  characters  and  scenes  in 
tne  play. 


TLE  LATEST  ANO  BEST  “  DON  Q  ”  ROMANCE. 

DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 
DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 
DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  K,  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

Admirers  of  the  fascinating  “  Don  Q  ”  will  be  pleased  to  renew  liis 
acquaintance  in  a  long  complete  story  shewing  The  Don  in  love.  Illustrated 
by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE." 

FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 
FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 
FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

By  MAY  WYNNE. 

Miss  Wynne  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  Irish  life  in  the  Jacobite 
period — a  tale,  in  fact,  of  fair  women  and  bravo  men. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  DUPE.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR, 
THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BBSS. 

The  idea  of  this  sensational  novel  is  founded  upon  a  careftilly  concealed 
mystery  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  an  old  family, 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  FINANCIER .” 

THE  DISC, 

THE  DISC. 

THE  DISC. 

By  HARRIS  BURLAND. 

Mr.  Harris  Burland's  new  story  is  of  the  “  flesh-creeping  ”  order  and  will 
be  a  revelation  to  the  jaded  fiction  reader. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  BISHOP’S  EMERALDS .’ 


THE 

THE 

THE 


OF  THE  RAFT. 
OF  THE  RAFT. 
OF  THE  RAFT. 


By  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY. 

A  clever  tale  of  a  crime  and  its  consequences,  and  the  long-reaching  arm 
of  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  woman. 


The  most  Audacious  and  Humorous  Book  of  the  Season 

BOOM  l 
BOOM  ! 

BOOM  ! 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

“Boom”  is  a  mad,  merry  jest,  an  amusing  ijarn  that  gives  away  the 
methods  of  the  successful  master  of  the  booming  art,  which  will  be  a 
revelation  to  the  inquiring  reader. 

At  all  Libraries.  SIX  SHU  LINGS  EACH, 


ALL  MOTORISTS  ARE  VISITING  THE  MOTOR  SHOW,  and  all 
should  secure  a.  copy  of  MOTOR  DICTA,  a  bright,  chatty 
book  by  Gerald  Biss,  dealing  with  motor  matters  in  a 
breezy  and  racy  style. 

ONE  SHILLING  NET. 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


HORST  &  BLACKETT’S 

IMPORTANT  6s.  NOVELS 


‘A  remarkable  novel.  The  story  grips  the  attention  from  start  to  finish, 
and  grows  m  interest  to  the  very  moment  of  its  startling  denouement.” 

—Ob  rver. 


Cynthia Stoeklev  is  a  writer  of  unusual  ability.  It  would  be  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  fair,  to  indicate  in  a  short  review  the  many  branchings  of  a 
complicated  story  that  grips  the  attention  from  start  to  finish,  and  grows 
in  interest  to  the  very  moment  of  its  startling  denouement.  Poppv  Destin 
herself,  with  her  vivid  personality,  her  loves  and  hates,  her  strong  courage, 
is  findy  conceived  and  finely  drawn.  Cynthia  Stockley  has  written  a 
remarkable  novel.”— Observer. 

"  Cynthia  Stockley’s  stories  will  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  best 
work  of  Mr.  Kipling.”— Newcastle  Leader. 

3rd  LARGE  EDITION  AT  PRESS 


JUST  READY 

WHOSO  BREAKETH  AH  HEDGE 

By  IOTA 

The  Author  of  “  A  Yellow  Aster’’  has  for  her  heroine  & 
clever  woman,  full  of  life,  charming  and  audacious.  The  story 
will  be  found  quite  up  to  the  level  of  her  best  work 


2nd  EDITION 

THE  INTRUDING  ANGEL 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 

“  The  book  is  one  of  rare  insight  and  knowledge.  Mr.  Marriott  has  done 
notmng  better  than  this  really  fine  work  in  which  comp’Kaiou  ‘The 
Intruding  Angel,’  plays  so  potent  a  part  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  life 
of  an  impossible  woman.’’— Globe. 


“  A  true  work  of  romance.”— The  World. 

J.  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY'S  Fine  Romance 


'jhd  i>f.  I  JHr£ 


Mr.  McCarthy,  with  wonderful  power,  lakes  us  back  to  the  Florence  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  ma  es  the  familiar  characters  live  again,  and 
ttmiis  us  with  his  realistic  descriptions  of  the  period.”— Liverpool  Lost. 


5th  EDITION 

THE  TRAGEDY  of  the  PYRAMIDS 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN 

This  novel,  which  is  a  counterblast  to  Hall  Caine’s  New 
Novel,  “  The  White  Prophet,"  is  already  in  a  FIFTH  LARGE 
EDITION. 


By  MADAME  ALBANESI 

A  QUESTION  OF  QUALITY 

“  Madame  Albanesi  displays  her  old  skill  in  depicting  faithfully  striking 
and  contrasted  types  of  human  nature.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  en 
thralling  interest.”— Pall  M  all  Gazette. 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  House,  E.C. 


Price  Fsvepence,  Post  Free. 

That  Inferior  __ 

The  “  HUMAN  MALE 

And  How  to  Exterminate  Him 

By  L.  T.  MACKEM. 

J.  PALMER,  10,  Alexandra  Street,  Cambridge. 


Nov.  17,  1909.] 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  MEDICS. 

Bv  Colonel  G.  F.  YOUNG,  C.B.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

2  vols.,  36s.  net. 

This  is  (.he  most,  elaborate  and  complete  account  of  the  Medici  family  which 
has  yet  been  written,  and  treats  of  them  from  their  rise  in  1400  to  their  end 
in  1745. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  PRISCILLA, 
COUNTESS  OF  WESTMORLAND. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter,  Lady  BOSE  WEIGALL. 
With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 


THE  RISE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

By  F.  A.  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHIEF 
CAMPAIGNS  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  1792. 

By  General  A.  YON  HORSETZKY,  G.O.C.,  the  1st  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  Corps,  Translated  by  Lieutenant  K.  B. 
FERGUSON.  Numerous  Maps.  18s.  net. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

By  Dr.  W.  E.  GEIL.  With  Illustrations,  21s.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 


DIAMOND  CUT  PASTE 
WITH  THE  MEHHY  AUSTRIANS 
THE  SCORE  (Two  Stories) 

VALLEY  OF  THE  KINGS 
THE  FLORENTINE  FRAME 
THE  HAVEN 

TENANTS  OF  PIXY  FARM 
US  FOUR 

JOHN  GOODGHILD  R. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  NURSERY 
NAMELESS 

SHUTTLES  OF  THE  LOOM 


A.  £k  E.  Castle 
Amy  McLaren 
Lucas  Malat 
Marmaduke  Pickthall 
Elizabeth  Rabins 
Eden  PhHIpotts 
Maude  Coloring 
S.  Macnaughtan 
W.  Wright^Hendlerson 
Mrs,  L.  Allen  Harker 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Forbes 
K.  M.  Edge 
William  J.  Locke 


SEPTIMUS  _ 

FIONA  i-ady  Napier  of  Magcfala 

IN  THE  SHADE  Valentina  Hawtrey 

FRANK  BURNET  Dorothy  V.  Horace  Smith 

MISS  ESPERANCE  AND  MU,  WYCHERLY 

Mrs.  Li  Allen  Harker 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


“TRUTH  ”  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN  .  . 

IRELAND 

from 

EASON  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Distributing  Agents , 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ; 
17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast  ; 
and  at  the  Railway  ‘Bookstalls, 

STERILE  MARRIAGE  :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 

Ey  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Graceehurch  street. 


Messrs.  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 


the  life 


OF  RICHARD 
SHERIDAN. 


BRINSLEY 


By  WALTER  SICHEL,  Author  of  “Emma,  Lady  Hamilton.”  In  two 
volumes.  Lully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  31s.  6d.  net. 


HOGARTH’S 


LONDON. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo, 


By  H.  B.  WHEATLEY,  F.S.A 

21s,  neb, 

THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  : 

A  Narrative  in  Contemporary  Letters. 

By  SF,  A.  MUM  BY.  With  an  Introduction  by  K.  S.  BAIT,  M.A, 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  LIFE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

By  ARTHUR  COMPTON  -  RICKETT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Cantab). 
Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d,  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CUPID;  being  an  Anthology 
from  the  English  Poets. 

With  an  Introduction  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT,and  25  Illustrations  by 
The  Lady  HYLTON,  Crown  8vo,  4s,  6d.  net. 

GERES’  RUNAWAY  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  ALICE  &3EYNELL.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net, 

BRITAIN  AT  BAY. 

By  SPENSER  WILKINSON.  6s.  net. 

77s  e  two  most  beautiful  Boohs  of  the  Season. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  With  40  full-page  plates  in  colour  and 
numerous  drawings  in  the  text,  by  W.  LEE  HAN  KEY.  4to,  cloth, 
15s.  net.  Edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  250  copies,  42s.  net. 

“The  best  of  Mr.  Raekham’s  work,” — Westminster  Gazette, 

THE  FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE 
BROTHERS  GRIMM. 

With  40  full-page  plates  in  colour  and  70  drawings  in  the  text  by 
ARTHUR  RACKHAM,  4to,  cloth,  I5s.  net,  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited 
to  750  copies,  42s.  net. 


Miss  SILBERRAD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ORDINARY  PEOPLE. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD.  6s, 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.  10,  Orange  Street,  London,  W.C. 


By  Royal  Hyf?  Wa rt*ari£ 

ROBINSON 
1  ^CLEAVER’S 


World  rcnoumed  tor 
quality  and  price 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

WE  weave  Linen  Cambric  in  our  Ban- 
bridge  factory,  employ  sewers  and 
hemstitchers  in  making  up  Handkerchiefs, 
laundresses  to  impart  that  lovely  white 
finish,  and  offer  them  to  the  public  direct. 
Can  we  give  a  stronger  reason  why  it 
should  be  worth  your  while  to  examine 
and  compare  our  prices  ? 

Ladies’  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

full  size,  hemstitched,  219.  413,  and 
5/6  doz. 

Ladies’  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 

full  size,  embroidered,  5/1 1  doz. 
Hand-embroidered,  8/11  doz. 

Ladies’  Linen  Initial  Handkerchiefs, 
full  size,  hemstitched,  5/11  and  7/11 
doz.  (Any  letter.) 

Gentlemen’s  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 
Hemstitched,  4/11 L  5/1 H,  and  8/11 
doz. 

Samples  and  Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

40,  W,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  London  and  Liverpool. 


Km 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. — NOTICE. 

Teeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 
of  charge  for  five  years. 

SETS  FROM  O^JE  GUINEA. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODMAN'S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

Telephone :  1,673,  Holborn. 
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Troth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A 


ACHEN.— Thetruthabont GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNEI.IUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

IJASLE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

'  <fc  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L  A.  BOSSI.iateGd.il.  Temt.et. 

"DASLE.-GRAND  MOTEL  L’  U  NlVERS.Xead  i  n  g  hotel. 

_S3  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 


B 


BERLIN.— HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards;  with  batii  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 


ORDIGHERA. — HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  htl.  Hotwtr. 

litng.  Aprts.bedrnis.withprvte.  bath,  iavtry.  2Ifts.  Kx.gnds.  Angst  &  Son. 

-PARK  HOTEL.  Rirst-cla’ss  hotel. 

Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Hod.  charges. 

D’ANGLETERRC.  Old 

All  modern  comfort. 


B 


ORDIGHERA. 

All  modern  comforts 


OORDIGHEBA.  - 

1 1  estab.  family  hotel. 


—  HOTEL 

Central  heating  and  lift 

-Prop.,  X.  FURKER  (Swiss). 


OORDIGHERA. 

JO  Fvrte.  English  Htl.  I, 


-HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDI. 

[,ge.  gdns.&  villas.  Mine. is  English.  Pr.G.Wunschmann. 


pANWES.-  HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

Vi  English  house.'  Modern  Improvements. 


The  recognised 


MERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw  .eoinf.:  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pnstertaler  Dolomiten. 

IVflLAN. —  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE.  First-class.  MearOathe- 
I*Jf  dral.  Post,  Teleg.,&  lily.  Office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suites  with  baths* 

o NTE  CARLO.— hotel"  WINDSOR.  First-class 

Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extit.  suites  with  bath. — Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  PAU. 

Monte  carlo. —hotel  marter  et  mediter 

RAMEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino.— Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 

ONTE  CARLO.—HOTELDUH  ELDER.  Modeniwmi- 

fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino. — A.  BREMOND,  Prop. 


JJ 


M 


iy/r  ONTREUX 

ltX  Eng.  fmly.hl.  I! 


HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.tms. — .waflam  BBTTSCHEN,  Prtress. 


1\/S  OUTRE  OX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

It  A  Built  190.3.  Unrvld.pos.  overlookinglake&Alps.  Close  loKursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park. — FALLEGGER-WYRSCH.  Prop. 

- -GRAND  HOTEL  BELMONT.  The  most 

ItJL  poplr.  house,  hldg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux.  — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 


]\/r  OITEEUX.- 

ItJL  poplr.  house,  hldg.  ' 

MONTBEUX.- HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

Ira.  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  RUEC 


JECK,  Manager. 


CJ 


CANNES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 


HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GAlLES. 

Large  park.  Free  from  dust.  Splendid  panorama. 


pANNES 

VV  date.  Lar 

I  CANNES.  —  ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Uhrvld  sea-view.  Cen.  heating.  — Pr.,  H.  ROST. 

pANNES. 

Vi  baths.  Th 


SCHAER. 
Up- to- 

M 

One  of 

N 

pANNES. 

PRINCES. 


HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE. 

The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 

HOTEL 


150  rooms  and 


DES  PALM8ERS  ET  DES 

Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terms  for  families  —  E.  GORGES,  Prop. 

CHEMIST. 


GiNNER  &.  CO.,  Court  Chemists. 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’ Antibes.  Tel.  527. 


The 


C 


HATE  ATT  D’OEX,  Switzerland. —  HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 


/COLOGNE 

VJ  close  to  and  c 


HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modem  comforts. 


TAILOR. — B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22e  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse) 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 

/  COPENHAGEN.—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

VI  class.  Leading  hotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

RESDEN.-GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 


D 


D 


USSELDQRF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  — H.  llengst.  Dr.  ,prev.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


F 


LORENCE.- HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G .  CANDBION,  Proprietor. 


FLORENCE.- HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First 

JL  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 


very 

CHEMISTS. 


Lately  imprc 

-H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


EPREIBTJRG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  E 

X  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  am 

g" 


Estate 

■ranged. 


LION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEUR!. 

Fmly.  hi.  Chmg.  sit.  with  lvly.  view-.  AH  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG.— A.  BREMER  MAN  N,  Eirst-class  Tailor. 
Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. 


H 


AMBORG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 


I 


NNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath. — C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 


OCARNO.— Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  season. 

The  most  modern 


L 


OCARNO.— HOTEL  DU  PARC. 

family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 


UGANO.-GRANDHOTELMETROPOLE.  Fii  •st-class. 

Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  ltst.  iinpmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.  chinch — Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

UGANO  -SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  Eirst- 
class,  large  shady  grdn. .charming  view.lake,  mountains*  town.  Mod.  terms. 


L 


M 


ENTONE.- HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Clientele. — CHURCHMAN,  Prep. _ 

ENTONE.- 


Golf.  English 


"]\/1  ENTONE. — HOTEL  DE  MALTE.  Eirst-class  English 
_LVJL  house.  Every  modem  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff. 

MENTONE. — HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 

Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

“  ENTONE.— ALEX  AN  DR  AHOTEL.  Eirst-class.  Under 

new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorate*!  throughout. 


M 


l\  f  ENTONE.—  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE.  Eirst-class  family 
lvX  hotel  with  unrivalled  position.  All  latest  comforts.—  KASPAR  TREPP,Pr. 

Mentone— grand  hotel  mont fleuri.  First- 

cl.,  up-to-date.  Own  water  spring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heating. 
-L.  N  AVON  I,  Pr. 


YTUNICH.-  HOTEL  ENOLISCHER  HOF.  Fi 

iV!  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Thea>tre  &  Koy.Pal.  H.C.  waterrunning 


First-class, 

each  room. 


UNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  hath. 


APLES. — PARKER’S  HOTEL. 

comfortable ;  splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 


The  English  and  most 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 


atice 

-i.  1  ODPO; 


TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BEENE. 

ICE,  Uimioz.-WINT £R  PALACE.  The”  most  up-to- 

date  high-class  family  hotel.  Beautiful  garden.  Tennis.— J.  AGIO,  Ppr. 


TAILOR.— F.  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  NICE. 


o 


s>TEND. — HOTEL  DU  LsTTQRAl.  Eirst-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 


OARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

X  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 


tARlS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe. 

of  the  leading  hotels. — E.  AMBRUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 


One 


TJARIS  — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tuilerics.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns, — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCIIE. 

P“"^SA^GRAN^HoTilL"a^d‘H^TEL“D¥^LONDRES , 

The  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  lmt-water  heating.— W.  GARBRECHT.  Pr. 

APALLO. —  HOTEL  VERDI.  Favourite  English  house. 

Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light.  Lift.  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  &  renewed. 


R 


R 


OME  —HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  Eirst-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

Via  JSaziouale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.  —  BUCHER-DUltRER,  Prop. 


ROME. — WINDSOR  HOTEL.  Full  south,  ViaVeneto.  Suites 

of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent.  heat.. mod. comf.— CASTETTI  &  LA  NTH  NAY. 

>  n»  ■««■— w— ■««— — n— — 1  i  iiwi  Aiwa  wfcuiaat-ieu«njiaMiuMTarojQ— n«mr  i n 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  Sc  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


s 

s 


T.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor.  CASPAR  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

T-  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 


SAN  REMO— BEN  ECKE  &  HEY  WOOD,  House  and 

Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  application 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents.  _ 

TENERIFE, Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

—The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 


T 


'ERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BOW-PORT.  Favourite 

English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 


rlTERRITET, Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL&  ALPES. 

.L  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele 

V 


IENNA- — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Kilrntnerring  next  to  the 

Opera.  The  must  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting 


YTTENNA.— HOTEL  MATSGHAKERHO F.  I.,Seilergasse 

T  6.  Pal .  by  the  Austro-llun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines 

w 
w 


IESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhausand  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 

TeSBADEN.— HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home 

with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  atthe  Cnrplace! 

WIESBADEN. -PALACE  HOTEL  anciBATHS.lT^ 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel,  and  running  h  &e  water' 

w 


z 


IESBADEN  —  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

Cent.&quiet.  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

URIOH—  BOLDER.  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

October  15.  The  WALDIIAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view 

The  Read  £agel  MESSENGER  IN  ST  I- 

Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 


ZURICH. 

TUTION,  llornergasse  9  Part. 
visitors  and  travellers — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

rj URICH.-SMMOS5LSEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Z^HorncrgasseaPai’t.  Far.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let°or  sell. 


Nov.  17,  1909.] 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A 

A 


ACHEN.— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-fnrnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

LASSIO. — HOTEL  PENSION  NORFOLK.  First- 

class,  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 

T>ERLIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  12lBPotsdamer  pri- 

_X5  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar.  Mod.  chgs. 

'QERD1N.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,Pots- 

Jl)  darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 
cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf.  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

T>ERLIN. — PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

1 )  \y,  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 

Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORONER. 

"RERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

JT)  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—FRAU  CONSUL  BEEGH,  Proprietress. 


B 

B 

B 


ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolm an  Strasse  42-43. 

Firat-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms 

ONN— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  line  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

RUSSELS.— PENSION  ROEGIERS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Trms.  mod. 

Blumenstrasse. 

MissM.  OLDFIELD, 


nOLOGNE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3, 

V_y ,  Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  5 

DRESDEN.  —  PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

,RESDEN— PENSION  MEiNGKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse- 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf..  mod.  tms. —Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 

RESDEN— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse  9.  Comfort¬ 
able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


D 

D 


D 


USSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWfRTH  ,28A.Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

THRANREURT  A/M.— ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

|4  70  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 

fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress.  _ 

RANKFURT  A/M--  PENSION  JUNG.  Nene  Mainzer 

Strasse 22.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 


F 

H 


AMBURG—  PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  r. 

Very  select, Fam.Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  ltms.  with  private  baths. 


HAMBURG. -PENSION  HOOFE.BotherbaumBeneckestr, 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod .  terms. 

PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST.  Near 

overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


T  AUSANNE. 

I  J  railway  station, 


LUCERNE.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 

M 


UNICH  —PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.& toilet.  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos. 


AfUNICH.- PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strass 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academi 

N 


ICE.— PENSION  ANGLAISE  (l\rarine  Villa),  77, Prome¬ 

nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos.  close  the  sea.  Gard.  Comf. ,  mod.  trms. 


V 


TENNA.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

fortablefam.  house,  cen.po3., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management, 


XMAS 

IN 

ROME 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT. 


A  SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTY 

will  leave  London  on  December  18, 
via  Dover  and  Calais,  visiting 
PARIS,  GENOA,  ROME,  NAPLES,  VESUVIUS, 
POMPEII,  LA  CAVA,  CAPRI,  AMALFI, 
SORRENTO,  FLORENCE,  VENICE,  MILAN,  NICE, 
MONTE  CARLO,  &c.,  occupying  31  days. 
First-class  travel,  superior  hotel  accommodation, 
drives,  fees,  &c.,  and  berth  in  sleeping  car  provided. 
Illustrated  Programme  Free. 

THOS.  COOK  Sc  SON, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branches. 
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Truth”  Mote!  List. 


-GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

JCS  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


Birmingham.  —  imperial  hotel,  formerly 

ACORN  HOTEL.— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  — oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  In  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms ;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager^ 


Dublin. —  hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Liohti.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


fA  RAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

VJT  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


ONDON  — THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

j  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

“Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


T  ONDON.— THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 
1  J  Russell -street  ^Opposite  tne  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  (3d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  ^and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Thackeray,  London. 


T\  TALVERN.— The  Premier 
J.VX  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces 


Garden  City  of  England. — 

due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors,  lor  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


ARGATE. — WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

Most,  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

°  Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


M 


HPORQUAY.— IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

1  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  lei  ms  modeiate. 

W.  WOllSTER,  Manager. 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

A  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  on  entirely  modern  lines.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  HARROGATE  under  one  roof.  Installation  of  hydropathic  Baths  and 
Electric  Apparatus  complete  in  every  detail.  IONIC  MEDICATION.  Plom- 
1  here's  Douche  and  Fango  Mud  Packs.  Sulphur  Waters.  Trained  Masseur, 
Masseuse  and  Nurse.  Physician,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D  F  R  C  S  Terms  from 
£3  3s.  per  week.  4..  THIEM,  Director. 

TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL. 

MOST  MODERN,  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING 
BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
NEAREST  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  A  LIFT.  GARAGE. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


R.M.S.P. 


THE  H0YAL  MAIL 

STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 


LONDON :  18,  Moorgate -Street,  E.C. ,  and  32,  Cockspur-street,  S.  W 
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The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  CLOSES  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  the  19th  November,  1909. 

STATE  OK  SAftf  PAUL  O, 

ARARAQUARA  (SAN  PAULO)  RAILWAY  CO. 

(COMPAMHIA  ESTRADA  DE  FERRO  DE  ARARAQUARA.)  Incorporated  wider  the  Lams  of  Brazil. 

Issue  of  £800,080  (Sterling)  6%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES 

IN  DEBENTURES  TO  BEARER  OF  £100,  £50,  and  £20. 

The  State  of  San  PauBo  has  guaranteed  interest  at  the  rate  of  ®  per  oent, 

per  annum  for  a  period  of  30  years  on  the  capital  expenditure  to  be  incurred  in  building  150  kilometres  of  the  Company’s  lino  of 
Railway,  up  to  an  expenditure  of  £1,875  per  kilometre.  The  amount  of  the  guarantee  is  estimated  at  over  £16,000  per  annum.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  line— a  total  of  120  kilometres— 82  kilometres  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and  have  durum  the  past 
three  years  produced  an  average  annual  net  revenue  of  over  £21,400.  ° 

PRICE  0F  ISSUE :  SB  PER  &EMT. 

Messrs.  FREDK  J  BENSON  &  CO.  offer  the  above  £600,000  Debentures  for  sale  on  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated 
November  loth,  1909,  payable  as  follows;—  i 

£5  per  cent,  on  Application. 

.£10  per  cent,  on  Allotment. 

£25  per  cent,  on  January  14th,  1910. 

£35  per  cent,  on  February  1st,  1910. 

£23  per  cent,  on  March  1st,  1910. 

£08  per  cent. 

This  Loan  will  be  simultaneously  offered  in  Antwerp  by  the. 

BANQUE  DE  REPORTS,  DE  PONDS  PUBLICS  ET  DE  DEPOTS. 

trustees  and  advisory  board. 

WALTER  J.  EAMMOID,  Esq.  (Birector,  San  Faulo  Railway,  and  late  Manager  Faulista  and  Rio  Claro  Sao 
.Paulo  Railways). 

?? •  Esq,  (Director,  London  and  Hanseatic  Bank,  Limited), 

W,  LOUDON  STRAIN,  Esq.,  Iff.B,  (late  of  San  Paulo), 

Applications  will  be  received  by  the  following  Bankers  :  — 

London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited,  7,  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Martin’s  Bank,  Limited,  68,  Lombard  Street,  London.  E  C 
Fredk.  J,  Benson  &  Co.,  11-12,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Banque  de  Reports,  de  Ponds  Publics  et  de  Depots,  48,  Place  de  Meir,  Antwerp. 

Ellis  &  Co.,  1,  Cornhill,  London, "e'.c!  ^  AppHcation  Forms  may  al«°  be  Gained  torn  the  loliov/iog  Broker, 

Sheppards,  Felly,  Price  &  Pott,  57,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Joseph  Sebag  &  Co„  13,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.C, 

Or  on  the  receipt  of  a  TELEGRAM  addressed  to  “  FREBENCATR,  LONDON.” 


No.  13. 


I  desire  to  apply  for . .  Debentures.  Please  forward  me  Prospectus  and  Application  Form. 

_  Name .  Address . 


The  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  the  18th  day  of  November,  1S09. 

UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  &  COTTON  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  by  which  the  liability  of  a  Shareholder  is  limited  to 

the  nominal  amount  of  his  Shares. 


Share  Capitals  Authorised,  $5,000,000;  issued,  $3,528,100, 

Authorised  Bond  Issue-  $2,000000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  20-YEAR  FIRST  MORTGAGE  SINNING  FOND  GOLD  BONDS 

In  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000  each. 

$500,000  of  the  above  Bonds  have  been  taken  firm  in  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  of  $1,500,000  of  the  Issue  is  now  being  offerer!  fnr  Suhsnrintinn  at 
the  price  of  91)  per  cent.,  equal  to  £94  London  delivery  for  each  Bond  of  $500,  equal  to  £102  15s.  6d.  sterling,  payable  as  folios:  8  d  f  Subsection  at 


On  Application 
,,  Allotment 
,,  1st  December  ... 

,,  15th  January,  1910 
,,  15th  February,  1910 


Per  $100  JSom! 

.£1 
5 
5 
5 

2  16s, 


Per  $500  Bonrt 
£5 


25 

14 


Per $1,000  Bond 
£10 
50 
50 
50 
28 

£188 


t,  .  •  .  ,,  ,  ,  £1S  16s-  £94 

Payment  m  full  may  be  made  on  or  after  allotment  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  F  our  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  taken  in  all  cases  at 
Applications  for  the  Bonds  should  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  with  the  Prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Company’s  Bankers-  at  H  66j’ 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CTJRRIE  AND  CO.,  67,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK,  Edinburgh,  London,  Glasgow  and  Branches 
SWISS  BANKVEREIN,  Basle,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Geneva,  London. 


behalf 
the 


on 

of 


Company,  the  Freehold  Lands  amount  to  130,131  acres,  and  are  stated  by  the  experts  to 
a- valuable  timbers  n.nrl  that,  tn<»  s - saw  mjj]S)  pianing  mills,  dry  kilns, 


a  - year  1915,  and  any  bonds  outstanding 

eeDt,vv,ot??er^ise  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  drawn  at  103  percent. "  in  an^even^the'bonds^will'alTl^redeeined^at  103  pm-^n^by  is^Janirfry^O-'’^ 
York%andLondon. t0  5  and  interest  be  ™rable  half->ea^  on  the  1st  January  and  lst“the  firJt fuU coupling  New 


A.  S.  TERRILL,  President. 
THOS.  II.  KELLEY. 


DIRECTORS. 

COLBY  DAVIES.  JOHN  BRYAR.  E.  C.  Van  NORSTRAND. 

WM.  J.  BRYAR,  Jr.  W.  V  TERRILL.  G.  G.  WOLFE. 

„T_  r ENGLISH  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 
s^nprL^nTTSbBJILE^,(Direct^r  ^!anch?ster  shiP  Cana]),  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Tilvwrw  n  Clough,  Pike  and  Company,  Bradford),- Steeton  Hall,  Steeton,  Yorkshire. 

JOHN  MILL  4R  Esq  Fjp  &  paSle‘  Borax  Consolidated,  Limited),  Broad  Street  House,  London,  E.C. 

SIR  WILL1  AM  H.  VaYjDR E Y  (Director  Manchester  Ship  Canal),  30,  St.  Ann  Street,  Manchester. 

CURRIE  AND  CO.,  67,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
i  HE  BRIdsH  LINEN  BANK,  Edinburgh,  London,  Glasgow  and  Branches. 

RANKERS  I  OR  THE  CONTINENT. — SWISS  BANKVEREIN,  Basle,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Geneva,  London. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  BONDHOLDERS. 

„,TTI,  CHICAGO  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  Chicago  USA 

„  „  THE  CITY  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  AGENCY  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  15,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C 

M0RKIS>  CRISP  AND  CO.,  17,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C- 
COUNSEL  IN  UNITED  STATES.- STEELE,  DE  FRIESE  AND  STEELE,  Mutual  Life  Building,  New  York  City 

.  VAUGHAN  AND  CO.,  1,  Drapers’  Gardens,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

®ILCE11^  CAMPBELL  AND i  GRENFELL,  3,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

r r  London  office.- 286,  winchester  house. 

Bated  S'  CHIt-iG0'  “*•  OEOBGl  B.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Offices  of  the  Company  and  from  the  Bankers  and  Brokers. 
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ALL  INTERESTED  IN 

LICENSED  PREMISES 

should  insist  upon  a 

Licence  insurance 

with  THE 

LAW  GUARANTEE. 

TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 


Write  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LANE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office:  70,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  oi  the  Stock  Exchangearenot  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  cha 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F.  RAVEN  SC  ROFT,  Secretary. 


HIGH-GRADE  POSITIONS. 

.  .  We  have  always  a  large  number  of  High-Grade  Positions 
open  in  Clerical,  Technical,  Organising,  and  Travelling  capacities 
— positions  carrying  salaries  of  from  £  1 50-£  1 ,000 — and  we 
want  to  hear  from  really  High-Grade  Men  who  are  capable  of 
filling  them.  If  you  are  a  man  possessed  of  Special  Ability, 
write  us  to-day 

HAPf.nnn^  ItA  163=167,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
(1  /A A  v_i '-J i-J ,  JLAC1.,  Barton  Arcade,  53,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
v  Registered  in  Guernsey.) 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C* 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C* 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  M i&9SOO,OOOm 

Chairman : 

Rt.  Mon.  LORD  ROIMSGMSLD,  GsC.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

g)EA  TH  DUTIES*— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment,  of  j 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX .  — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  j 
*an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  j 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-  j 
sixth  of  the  'Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  ad  van-  j 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  | 

Foi  m3  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  | 

Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


I  TYPEWRITERS 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 


'TAVfAlVQ  I  74,  CHANCERY  LAKE,  and  92  QUEEN  ST. 

lMhUKO  L  a  (Cheapside  end),' LONDON. 


!/’ 


A  WONDERFUL  CATALOGUE 

Is  H.  SAMUEL’S  profusely  Illustrated  170  page 

FREE  LIST  OF  3,000  WATCH 
AND  JEWEL  BARGAINS 

sent  to  you  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  request 
Write  for  it  TO-DAY! 

here 


J  WSNCi£5/rER 


/ft 


.tch 


Tb®  pa’ 


.tents 


s 


r  (Asjgt 


r\eS» 


A 


The  Watch  and  Ring 
illustrated  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  extraordinary 
value  for  money 

H. Samuel’s  enormous 
sales  and  unique 

buying  facilities 
secure  for  his 
customers. 

Call  to-day  at 
178,  Strand,  W.C. 
Compare  the 
prices  with 
those  else¬ 
where. 


&SL 


am 


.  £.85'’ 


A®*®  • 


' //\  / J\  '\N 

£3  3  0 

Beautiful  half¬ 
hoop  Ring,  18ct. 
set  with  rubies 
and  diamonds. 


!&.&**■ 
(YVk  .  A 


& 


Address  your 
postcard  to— 


Who’ 

£3 


0 


If  not  convenient  to  call, 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR 
LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Market  Street,  |  Chief  London  Branch . 


-  _  rnffTTmT  lYiarKcL  Jircu,  vnici  iaiquuu  urautu 

SAMUEL,  MANCHESTER.  I  178,  STRAND.  W.C. 


!  Guarantees 
i«f  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
|  for  Accidents  | 
J  to  the  Public 

I (mi 


Horse  Driving 


[Motor-Car  &  General, 


A 


Employers" 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
I  &  Insurance 


ASSETS  EXCEED  i.  2.000.0  00., 

”  CLAIMS  PA!  D  OVER  17,500,000; 

Head  Office,  MO ORG ATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament*  FOUNDED  l o  71. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  Dowries  for  Daughters 


should  write  for  the  leaflet  entitled  ‘'THE  BOTTOM  DRAWER.  ’ 

Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LIFE1  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C. 


THE  IDEAL  POLICY 

Issued  by 

The  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd, 

( Formerly  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.), 

Provides  ,  . 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

For  full  Particulars  of  this  Unique  Scheme,  send  postcard  to 
M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director,  6,  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
AGENTS  WANTED— EXCELLENT  PROSPECTS. 
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HAS  CONQUERED  THE  CITY 

In  the  city  —  where  the  fate  of 
businesses  and  empires  often  hangs 
upon  a  signature,  you  will  find  the 

Onoto  Pen  making  history.  The  Onoto  is  the 
favourite  pen  of  all  men  to  whom  minutes  are 
money.  It  never  scratches  or  splutters,  and  is 
always  ready  to  write.  It 

Fills  Itself  and  Cannot  Leak 

Own  an  Onoto.  It  is  British  made 
and  guaranteed  by  the  makers. 

Price  at  all  stationers’,  jewellers’,  stores,  etc. 
10/6  and  upwards.  Booklet  about  it  free  on 
application  to  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  288, 
Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Onoto 

Self -Filling  -  -  Wife _ 

Safety  Fountain 

IMPORTANT.— For  those  who  require  a  larger  pen  with 
a  very  flexible  nib,  a  special  model— the  new  “  G  ” — has 
been  put  on  the  market.  It  is  exceptional  value  for 
the  money.  Try  this  new  “G”  at  your  stationers’. 

Also  ash  him  for  ONOTO  INK,  the 
best  for  fountain  and  all  other  pens. 


means  cycling  through  rain  sometimes — 
wet  shoulders,  wet  knees,  rain  soaking 
into  the  shoes — wet  through  to  the  skin. 


And  then — a  severe  cold,  or,  worse 
still,  rheumatism. 

Next  time  you  get  wet,  don’t  wait 
about.  Take  a 

Mustard  Bath, 

a  hot  bath,  to  which  have  been  added 
a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or  so  of 

Caiman’s 

mustard 


A  simple  thing  to  do — but  well  worth  while. 


WINTER  In  SUNSHINE 

Trains  de  Luxe 

To  the  RIVIERA: 

Calais  =  Mediterranean  Express ,  Train  de  Luxe. 

51eeping  and  Restaurant  Cars  only. 

Rapide  Sleeping  Cars-Paris,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo  and  San  Remo. 

»>  »»  >»  Paris=VintimiIle. 

To  ITALY  : 

Paris  =  Rome  =  Palermo  Express,  Train  de  Luxe. 
Simplon  Express ,  Train  de  Luxe.  Calais  =  Milan. 

Rapide  Sleeping  Cars-Paris-Milan. 

,,  Paris-Rome. 

,,  Paris-Turin. 


9  t 
ft 


t  9 
9  9 


To  SWITZERLAND: 

Bngadine  Express,  Train  de  Luxe.  Calais  -  Coire 

Rapide  Sleeping  Cars— BouIogne^Bale.  Rapide  Sleeping  Cars-ParIs=Geneva 

”  ”  ”  PaoiS'.^a,c,  .  ■  „  ”  Parls~ Lausanne. 

Rapide  Sleeping  Gars— Ostend-Bale. 

The  accommodation  by  these  Services  being  strictly  limited ,  all  Tickets  must  be  taken  in  advance  at  the _ 


SLEEPING  CAR  COMPANY, 


20,  COCKSPUR  ST., 
LONDON,  S.W., 


Who  will  furnish  full  details  and  rates  post  free.  Official  Guide,  “  The  Traveller  de  Luxe,’'  sent  post  free. 
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"TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current,  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morniug  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  unne's-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-pluiM  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  uor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,596. 

FIVE  GREATEST  TRIUMPHS  OF  ENGINEERING  SKILL  EXISTING  IN 
THE  WORLD  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Let  me  preface  my  announcement  of  the  aw&rd  in  this  competition  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  never  again  will  I  set  a  puzzle  which  involves  so  much  difficulty  as  has 
been  occasioned  by  this  one.  The  several  engineers  whom  I  have  consulted 
have  all  assured  me  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  single  out  any  five  engineer¬ 
ing  feats  as  indisputably  occupying  pride  of  place  among  so  many  brilliant 
achievements  ;  and  oue  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  any  one  list  of  five 
that  might  be  picked  out,  he  would  be  prepared  10  evolve  at  least  four  other 
lists  of  five,  each  of  which  would  have  equal  claims  to  pre-eminence. 

However,  at  length  I  succeeded  in  inducing  my  engineering  friends  to  evolve 
a  list  of  five  which  (in  their  opinion)  was  as  good  and  representative  a  list  as  any 
other.  And  by  this  list  I  have  held  myself  bound. 

It  was  as  follows  ; 

The  Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Assouan  Dam,  the  Forth  Bridge, 
Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

Only  one  competitor,  viz  ,  Almativa,  ha3  succeeded  in  giving  all  five  of  these. 

But  At.maviva  is  penalized,  under  rule  6.  from  taking  the  whole  Prize,  having 
already  won  14s.  in  connection  with  Truth  Puzzle  No.  1586. 

Almaviva,  therefore,  will  receive  the  sum  of  £1  8s.,  and  as  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  divide  the  balance  of  14s.  among  the  numerous  claimants  for 
second  place,  that  sum  will  be  carried  forward  and  added  to  the  Prize  Money  of 
a  future  competition,  of  which  particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,597. 

BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION:  WHY  DO  WOMEN’S  CLOTHES 
BUTTON  BACKWARDS  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  of  the  answers  sent  in  in  reply  to  this 
bewildering  question  entirely  convincing.  But  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
submitted  by  Saljiund,  who  will  therefore  receive  the  Prize  of  £2  2s. 
Salmund’S  answer  is  a9  follows  : 

“  Women’s  garments  were  originally  fastened  by  pins,  brooches,  or  clasps. 
These  are  most  easily  fastened  from  right  to  left.  Woman’s  conservatism  has 
preveuted  any  change.  ’ 


TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,598. 

THE  FOUR  MOST  HACKNEYED  AND  HARD-WORKED  QUOTATIONS  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  now  collated  all  the  lists  of  “four  most  hackneyed  quotations'’  sent 
in  for  this  extremely  interesting  competition. 

The  result  lias  been  to  produce  the  following  ideal  list : 

(i)  “Where  iguorauce  is  bliss,”  etc. 

Gray  :  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton. 

(ii)  “  To  be  or  not  to  be,”  etc. 

Shakespeare  :  Hamlet. 

(iii)  “  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.” 

Keats  :  Endymion. 

(iv)  “What’s  in  a  name  ?  " 

Shakespeare:  Romeo  aud  Juliet. 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism. 

The  pair  of  quotations  bracketed  have  obtained  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
aud  thus  tie  for  4th  place. 

I  find  that  no  competitor  has  succeeded  in  giving  four  of  the  above  five 
quotations  ;  but  eight  competitors  have  given  three  of  them  ;  and  the  Prize  of 
Two  Guineas  must  be  divided  between  these  eight  accordingly. 

The  winners  noms-de-plunie  are.  ErHESEA,  Allegro,  Riparian,  Consilium, 
Aunt  Jane,  Sarnia,  Piers  Penilks  and  tautomer. 


TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,599. 

RHVMING  ALPHABETS  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  CURRENT  YEAR 

TO  DATE. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  competition  is  equally  divided  between 
Winifrith  and  Sapper,  whose  Alphabets  were  printed  in  Truth  of  October  27. 


TRUTH  PRIZE  No.  1,600. 

ODE  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  OF  “TRUTH” 

PUZZLES. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  competition  is  equally  divided  between 
Dobbin,  Nurse  and  Malignant,  whose  Odes  were  printed  in  Truth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3. 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No.  1,605. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot,  this  week,  set  my  readers  a  more  interesting 
Puzzle  than  to  invite  them  to  solve,  prophetically,  the  great  question  that  is 
now  occupying  all  minds— the  question  of  the  fate  that  awaits  the  Budget  at 
the  bauds  of  the  Peers. 

I  therefore  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  that  Competitor  who 
shall  prove  most  successful  in 

Forecasting  the  Result  of  the  forthcoming  Division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Finance 
Bill. 


I  should  like  to  point  out  that  what  I  ask' for  is  a  concise  forecast  of  the 
figures  od  either  side,  without  extraneous  matter  or  comment  of  any  kind.  In 
fact,  forecasts  should  run  in  the  following  form  : 

Contents  ...  ...  ...  So  many  votes. 

Non-coutents .  ...  ...  So  many  votes. 


f  For.  T 

Majority-  or'  Bill  ...  So  many. 

(Against  J 

There  is  another  important  point  to  which  I  must  call  Competitors'  attention. 
As  the  debate  on  the  Second  Heading  begins  on  November  22nd,  forecasts  must 
reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  that  day.  Thus,  for  this  special  occasion, 
Competitors,  instead  of  the  usual  twelve  days,  will  only  have  jive  days  allowed 
them  for  the  despatch  of  their  solutions. 

But,  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  my  numerous  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Continental  readers,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  any  forecasts  from  them  posted  up 
to  midnight  of  Sunday,  November  21st. 

1  have  uothiDg  further  to  add  beyond,  once  again,  impressing  on  competitors 
that  they  have  only  five  days  in  which  to  dispatch  their  solutions  of  this  week's 
puzzle. 


Answers  to  Correspondents.  - 

*#*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Norah,  winner  of  one-fifteenth  of 
TeuTH  Prize  No.  1,591  (A),  is  Miss  Norah  Hamahan,  Silverhill,  Enniskillen, 
Ireland. 

*»*  The  real  uame,  with  the  address,  of  Renwick,  winner  of  one-twelfth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,591  (B),  is  G.  T.  Nixon,  Esq.,  9,  Rye  Hill  Park,  Peckham 
Rye,  S.  tfi. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Helena,  winner  of  one-fourth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,593,  is  Miss  Helena  Le  Marchant,  Little  Rissington  Rectory 
Bonrton-on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire.  “  ’ 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Mazzebaker,  winner  of  one-half  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1595,  is  H.  Dessaner,  Esq.,  Duke  William  Mouut,  The  Park, 
Nottingham. 

CYRANO.-  I  am  inquiring  into  the  nutter  about  which  you  write,  aud  will 
•communicate  with  you  in  due  course. 

Robin  Adair.— i  beg  to  thank  you  for  kindly  asking  me  to  hand  over  your 
one- fifteenth  share  of  Prize  1,591  (A)  to  Truth  Toy  Fund,  aud  much  regret  that 
I  omitted,  by  an  oversight,  to  do  so  last  week. 

Aunt  Jane.— Thank  you  tor  sending  me  a  duplicate  of  your  alphabet.  It  was 
only  found  possible  to  print  a  small  fraction  of  those  which  were  sent  in. 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No.  1,602.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

LOCATING  TEN  GIVEN  EXTRACTS  FROM  STANDARD  WORKS  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 


1.  Life  of  Nelson.  Southey. 

2.  Martin  Ohuzzlewit.  Dickens. 

5.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

4.  Natural  History  of  .Selborne.  G.  White. 

5.  H.  Esmond.  Thackeray. 

6.  Gulliver's  Travels  (Voyage  to  Laputa).  Swift. 

7.  Author  unknown,  according  to  “  Bembam’s 
Book  of  Quotations”  (Cassel  and  Go.).  Ascribed 
to  various  Authors.  Quoted  in  “  Greatest  Thing 
on  Earth.”  Drummond. 

8.  Poor  Relations ;  Essays  of  Elia.  C.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  O.  Bronte. 

ID.  Adam  Bede.  G.  Eliot. 

Yobsdaum. 

2.  Martin  Ohuzzlewit  (cb.  47).  Dickens. 

3.  A  Sentimental  Journey.  Steme. 

4.  Natural  History  of  'Selborne  (p.  195,  Temple 
Classics  Edition).  White. 

5.  Esmond  (Bk.  III.,  ch.  13).  Thackeray. 

b.  Gulliver’s  Travels  (Voyage  to  Laputa,  etc.). 
Swift. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia  (Essay  on  Poor  Relations  in 
Last  Essays).  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Evre  (ch.  38).  Charlotte  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede  (ch.  53).  George  Eliot. 

Incarvillea. 

1.  Life  of  Nelson.  Southey. 

2.  Marlin  Ohuzzlewit.  Dickens. 

3.  'Sentimental  Journey  (The  Passport).  Sterne. 

4.  Ruskin. 

5.  Esmond.  Thackeray. 

6.  Gulliver's  Travels.  Swift. 

7.  Lavengro.  Borrow. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia :  Poor  Relations.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  O.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  G.  Eliot. 

C’uthbert. 


1.  Life,  of  Nelson.  Southey. 

2.  Tees  of  the  D’ urberviUes.  Thos.  Hardy. 

4.  Origin  ef  Species.  Darwin. 

5.  Blank-Bock  of  County  Schoolmaster.  Long¬ 
fellow. 

6.  Gulliver’s  Travels  (A  Voyage  to  Laputa).  Swift. 

7.  Never  been  identified.  Ascribed  (inter  alia) 
to  Emerson. 

8.  Elia:  Poor  Relations.  Chas.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  George  Eliot. 

Marjorie. 

3.  The  Sentimental  Journey.  Laurence  Sterne. 

4.  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Gilbert 
White. 

5.  Henry  Esmond.  Thackeray 

6.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe. 

7.  Listener's*  Cure.  E.  V.  Lucas.  (Said  to  ba¬ 
the  I  ext  ire  an  illuminated  page  of  a.  15th  century 
hook.  Also  on  a  colander  with  the  name  Stephen 
Grellett  to  it.) 

8.  Pobr  Relations ;  from  Essays  of  Elia.  C. 
La  mb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  George  Eliot. 

Nin-Nin. 

1.  (Alludes  to  Charles  I.) 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

4.  Darwin  (?). 

5.  Esmond.  Thackeray. 

7.  Quoted  by  Henry  Drummond  in.  “  The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.”  Attributed  to 
several  authors. 

8.  Essays  :  On  Poor  Relations.  C.  Lamb.  ; 

9.  .Jane  Eyre.  Charlott-e  Bronte. 

10.  George  Eliot. 


1.  Life  of  Nelson.  Robert  Southey. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Laurence  Sterne. 

4.  Origin  of  Species.  Charles  Darwin.  (Unable 
to  verify  this.) 

5.  History  of  Henry  Esmond.  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

6.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Daniel  Defoe.  (Unable  to 
verify.) 

8.  Poor  Relations :  Essai-s  of  Elia.  Charles 
Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  George  Eliot. 

Ciletta. 

1.  Lire  of  Nelson.  'Southey. 

2.  Martin  Ohuzzlewit.  Dickens. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

5.  Esmond.  Thackeray. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia :  Poor  Relations.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  C.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  George'  Eliot. 

Eoa. 

3.  Tristram  Shandy.  Sterne. 

5.  Esmond.  Thackeray. 

7.  Quoted  in  “Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.” 
Drummond.  Author  unknown,  according  to 
"  Bonham's  Book  of  Quotations”  (Cassell  and  Do.), 
Attributed  to  various  authors. 

8.  Poor  Relations.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Evre.  C.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  Eliot. 

Sapper. 

1.  Life  of  Nelson.  'Southey. 

2.  Martin  Ohuzzlewit.  Dickens. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

4.  Descent  of  Man:  Darwin. 

5.  Washington  Irving  (?). 

6.  Swift  (?). 

7.  Christmas  Sermon.  B.  L,  Stevenson  (?). 


Penny. 
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8.  Poor  Relations.  C.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Byre.  0.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  G.  Eliot. 

T.  de  P. 

2.  Martin  Chnzzlewit.  Dickens. 

3.  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Goldsmith. 

4.  Origin  of  'Species.  Darwin. 

5.  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

6.  Jtasselas.  S.  Johnson. 

7.  Authorship  never  satisfactorily  proved. 
Generally  attributed  to  Stephen  Grellett. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia.  C.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  O.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  G.  Eliot. 

Enoon. 

t.  History  of  England.  Macaulay. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne1. 

4.  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  White. 

5.  Hyperian.  Longfellow. 

6.  Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift. 

7.  Stephen  Grellet. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia :  Poor  Relations.  0.  Lamb. 

9.  Letters.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

If).  Adam  Bede.  George  Eliot. 

Malope. 

1.  Life  of  Nelson.  'Southey. 

2.  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Dickens. 


3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

6.  Voyage  to  Laputa.  Swift. 

8.  Essays :  Poor  Relations.  Lamb. 

10.  Adam  Bede  (Mrs.  Peyser  at  Harvest  Supper). 
George  Eliot. 

Ludo. 

2.  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (ch.  47).  Dickens. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey  (ch.  The  Passport). 
Laurence  Sterne. 

4.  Natural  History  of  Selbome  (Letter  18).  Gil¬ 
bert  White 

5.  Esmond  (last  chapter).  Thackeray. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia  :  Poor  Relations.  O.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre  (oh.  38).  Charlotte  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  George  Eliot. 

Rill. 


1.  Life  of  Nelson.  Southey. 

2.  Lavengro.  G.  Borrow. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

4.  Darwinism.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

5.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

6.  Citizen  of  the  World.  O.  Goldsmith. 

7.  Holy  Living.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia :  Poor  Relations.  O.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Ej're.  O.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  George  Eliot  (Mary  Ann  Evans). 

Anno  Domini. 


1.  Life  of  Nelson.  Southey. 

2.  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Dickens. 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

5.  Esmond.  Thackeray. 

8.  Poor  Relations.  C.  Lamb, 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  0.  Bronte. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  G.  Eliot. 

Arundo. 

3.  A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France  and! 
It.a’y.  Sterne. 

6.  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver.  Swift. 

8.  Essays  of  Elia.  Lamb. 

9.  Jane  Eyre.  Currer  Bell. 

10.  Adam  Bede.  Eliot. 

Arch.  G. 

1.  Swift. 

2.  Kingsleyq 

3.  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne. 

4.  The  Compieat  Angler.  I.  Walton. 

5.  Hawthorne. 

6.  Preface  to  Dictionary.  Johnson. 

7.  Spectator.  Addison. 

8.  Poor  Relations :  Essays  of  Elia.  C.  Lamb. 

9.  History  of  England1.  Macaulay. 

10.  Standard  (?)  G.  Meredith. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,600 — FURTHER  SELECTIONS. 

ODES,  OF  AN  APPROPRIATELY  REFERENTIAL  CHARACTER,  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTENARY  OF  “TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


To  whom?  this  ode  of  celebration,  pray! 

To-  him,  the  unknown  Editor,  who  sets 
These  1600  whips,  which  drive  away 
Our  nightly  sleep  and  recklessly  forgets 
Of  human  life,  lie's  shortening-  the  span, 

And  disappointing  hopes? — ah  !  callous  man  I 

Or  that  Majestic  Lady,  holding  high 
The  Lamp  .of  Truth,  on  well-known  outer  sheet, 
Whose  mirror  clear  reflects  to  human  eye 
The  frailties  of  the  world,  beneath  her  feet— 
Shall  She  the  efforts  of  our  pens  annex, 

In  view  of  problematic  weekly  cheques? 

“  Magna  est  Veritas,”  as  all  must  know, 

The  dictum  of  the  often-quoted  sage ; 

May  coming  years  Truth’s  progress  ever  show 
In  competitions  each  succeeding  stage ! 

Ballantrae. 

O’er  all  those  years  to  us  recalled,  a  pleasing 
memory  dwells. 

And  for  thy  relations  all  this  time  a  grateful 
friendship  swells. 

Thy  students,  eager  for  their  task,  and  who  have 
sought  to  climb 

The  steep  ascents  of  Parnassus’  Hill,  with  many 
rugged  rhyme ; 

Or  on  lower  scale  ordered  to  mount  the  roaky 
heights  of  prose, 


Have  found  at  last  the  training  school  where 
ardent  genius  grows. 

Yet  not  alone  to  tnese  was  thy  generous'  encourage¬ 
ment  confined, 

To  provoke  the  varied  gifts,  dormant  in  the  fruit¬ 
ful  mind ; 

But  tempting  problems  came  along  unrestricted 
in  their  range, 

And  thus  by  thee  was  wisdom  shown,  relieving 
by  the  change. 

Truth,  firm  and  brave  in  all  things,  a  universal 
light  has  shed, 

Thy  soul,  reflected  in  the  glow,  illuminating  heart 
and  head. 

We  offer  thee  in  fervent  thanks  our  humble  meed 
of  praise, 

A  tribute  to  thy  patience,  a  prayer  for  long  and 
happy  days. 

May  the  blissful  hope  be  realised,  that  the  future, 
like  the  past, 

Across  thy  bright  and  genial  face  no  fateful 
■shadows  cast.  Mary. 


Thy  friendship  claimed  is  now  recalled  o’er  many 
a  busy  year, 

And  in  this  connection  can  he  traced  nope, 
gratitude,  and  fear. 


Great  be  thy  praise,  for  much  we  know,  by  the 
efforts  we  have  made, 

Thy  skill  and  patience  promptly  used,  a  waning 
interest  have  forbade 

The  guiding  spirit  it  was  thine,  the  hand  that 
fixed  with  care, 

Each  rhyme  resolved,  each  problem  given,  un¬ 
yielding  to  despair. 

Prose  and  verse  in  attractive  guise  were  pur¬ 
posely  designed. 

To  test,  in  measure  accurate,  the  strength  and 
merit  of  the  mind. 

Many  a  flower  of  genius  born,  in  obscurity  con¬ 
cealed. 

Has  found  the  warm,  genial  light  by  thy  gener¬ 
ous  aid  revealed. 

Thus  unknown  talents,  nursed  by  no  mean  and 
sordid  hand, 

Sought,  invited,  and  matured,  by  thy  competi¬ 
tions  fanned, 

Shine  from  thy  widespread  page,  in  Truth's 
immortal  name. 

Perhaps  to  he  admired,  to.  win  from  posterity  a 
claim. 

There  is  a  charm  in  enterprise,  in  such  endeavours 
by  thee  shown. 

And  so  we  share  thy  sentiments  in  the  pleasing 
hours  flown.  Crank. 


‘Beautifully  Cool  and  Sweet  Smoking. 


Sold  only  in  the  original  Packets  and  T ins,  and  may  he 
obtained  from  all  Stores  and  Tobacco  sellers  of  repute 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


BROWN  BREAD 


0ETZMANN 


GREAT 
SALE 

OF  PURCHASES  MADE  DURING 
THE  RECENT  SEVERE 
DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

Sale. 


HAMPSTEAD 

ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


*S 


Heavily  Silver-plated  Full- 
size  Entree  Dish,  fitted  with 

handsome  Gadroon  mounts  and 
handle  to  unlock,  25/- 
Usual  price,  42/- 


&  catalogue. 
Post  Free. 


THE  STOCK  OF 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
and 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

offered  in  this  sale  are  well 
worth  a  visit  of  inspection 
which  is  cordially  invited. 


THE  OLD  OAK  AND  MAHOGANY 
FURNITURE 

Lately  exhibited  in  the  Scottish  Village 
at  the 

WHITE  CITY, 

Purchased  at  exactly  half  original  prices, 

NOW  ON  VIEW 
at  Reduced  Prices. 


Antique  Carved  Wal¬ 
nut  Jacobean  Arm¬ 
chair,  upholstered  in  dark 
crimson  velvet,  finished  with 
large  studs. 

Original  price  ...  £12  10  0 
Offered  for .  7  18  6 


A  Very  Fine  Louis  XV  Old  French 

China  Cabinet,  with  shaped  glass 
panels  ;  beautifully  mounted  witli  Chased 
ormolu,  and  with  fine  marble  top;  4ft. 
1  in.  long,  1ft.  9in.  deep,  3ft.  9in.  high. 

Original  price .  39  Guineas. 

To  be  cleared  for  .  19  Guineas. 
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A  MASTER  KEY 

of  this  size. 

BRAMAH  LOCKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  can  be  made  to  a  Master  Key  in  suites, 
with  subordinate  keys  for  BUTLER,  MAID  or  VALET, 

GARDENER,  Ac..  &e  ,  each  suite  independent  o!  the  other, 
but  all  opening  to  the  MASTER  KEY. 

A  choice  selection  of  Despatch  and  Jewel  Boxes,  Travel¬ 
ling  Requisites,  strong  and  light,  with  real  Bramah  Locks, 
Steel  Jewel  Safes,  &c„  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

BRAMAH  &  CO., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King.  Sole  Makers  of  the  Genuine 
BRAMAH  LOCKS. 

100,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath's  and  facing  Newraau-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  he  the 
most  Artistic  combined  Y/ith  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  ( 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  \  18, 10,  20,21,22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director, 


M8NEIMITABL1  WATER* , 

at  oil  Chemists,  Wine  Merehcnfs.  Stores.  Hotels.  Sec.  i 
Sole  Agents:  S MGRAM  8c  BtOYI.E.  BLR,  io » pon.  Liverpool, B ristoL I 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 


‘Caledonian’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream.White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  11}d.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FLEE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow* 


STAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  and 

O  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils. — Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
London,  W.C. 


ON  MAKING  A 

Brinsmead 

Ninety  years’  study  of  the  piano,  and  the 
accumulated  experience  and  workmanship 
of  the  same  ninety  years  are  embodied  in 
every  Brinsmead.  Whether  it  be  a  Concert 
Grand  or  a  Boudoir  Upright,  it  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  same  flawless  materials  in 
perfect  condition,  the  same  care  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  same  high  skill  exercised 
by  the  same  trained  craftsmen. 

Patent  after  patent  has  been  granted  to 
the  firm  for  inventions  which  have  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  system  of  piano-building,  and 
as  the  Brinsmead  has  lead  the  way,  so  the 
Brinsmead  maintains  its  premier  position 
to=day.  The  Brinsmead  Triplex  Sounding 
Bars  give  resonance  and  purity  of  tone. 
The  Brinsmead  “  Five  Ply  Wrest  Plank” 
gives  durability  and  perfect  tune.  The 
Brinsmead  Perfect  Check  Repeater  Action 
gives  delicacy  and  lightness  of  touch.  These 
Brinsmead  features,  together  with  unfailing 
care  and  scrupulous  skill  in  every  detail  of 
manufacture,  make  “  Brinsmead  ’  synony¬ 
mous  with  all  that  is  best  in  pianos. 

WRITE  FOR  1909  ART  CATALOGUE. 

SENT  POST  FREE  ANYWHERE. 

BRINSMEAD 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

1 8,  20  &  22,  Wrgmore  Street,  W. 
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POPE  &  BRADLEY, 

Sailors  anO  iBrcccbes  /ifcafeers. 

We  supply  for  cash  the  identical 
materials  sold  by  other  West  End 
firms  at  double  the  price  for  Credit. 

Vanity  Fair  says  : 

“  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  Messrs.  Tope 
and  Bradley,  who  turn  out  a  really  well-cut 
Suit  at  a  remarkably  moderate  price.” 


Lounge  Suits 

From  3  Guineas. 


Overcoats 

From  3  Guineas. 


Readers  of  Truth  are  invited  to  sen  t  for  our  book  “  Clothes  and  the  Man," 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  extant. 

13,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.C. 

Telephone  :  Gerrard  1234. 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT! 

Nearly  all  the  troubles  of  Coffee -drinkers  —  nervousness, 
headaches,  attacks  of  giddiness,  weakness  of  the  heart, 
neurasthenia,  and  kidney  complaints — are  due  to  the  poisonous 
element  “Caffeine”  present  in  ordinary  kinds  of  Coffee 

LIFEBELT  PURE  COFFEE 

is  Coffee  freed  from  Caffeine, 

also  from  Chicory  and  other  adulterants.  Therefore,  insist  upon 

“  Lifebelt  ”  Brand. 

Endorses!  by  over  2tOOO  Doctors . 

Sold  by  Grocers  at  1/6,  1/9,  2/-,  and  2/6  per  lb.  in  the 
whole  berry  or  ground  and  in  all  growths.  If  you  cannot 
procure,  write  direct.  Booklet  free.  The  Lifebelt  Coffee  Co., 
Ltd.  (Dept.  20),  71,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 


Price  1  /-  Now  Ready.  By  Post  1/3 

The  Fifteenth  Series  of 

QUEER  STORIES 


from  “TRUTH. 


PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

This  volume  has  moss  green  wrapper  printed  in  red,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  fourteen  previous  issues. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 


Series,  GREEN 
Series  (Out  of  Print). 

Series,  YELLOW  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  BLUE  (Out  of  Print). 

Series,  SCARLET  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  VIOLET  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  ORANGE  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  WHITE. 

Series,  ROYAL  PURPLE. 
Series  APPLE  GREEN. 
Series  TERRA-COTTA. 
Series,  RAINBOW. 

Series,  BLUE  Cover, 
red. 

Series,  LAVENDER 
in  red. 


printed  in 
Cover,  printed 


Series,  MOSS  GREEN  Cover,  printed 
in  red. 


TO  EE  OBTAINED  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND 
BOOKSTALLS. 


TRUTH  ”  OFFICE,  10,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 
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SCHWEITZERS 
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it 


The  Perfect  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Stores, 

SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 

In  1/6  tins  only. 

SCHWEITZER’S 


vsdnpidMEBwRs 

CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

D  I  A  B  E  T  E  S . 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  all  Chemists,  &c. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  &  CO,  Ltd., 
143,  YorK  Rd.,  London,  N. 
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Splendid!  Thanks ! ! 

One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina¬ 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  A  slightindisposition  — 
a  feeling  of  being  a.  bit  “below  par”— is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 

Beecham’s 


Pills 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution -check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion.  Bilious¬ 
ness.  Constipation,  or  an  Aneemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills. 

All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

Deserve  All  Praise, 
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1  he  Editor  of  “ Truth  ”  is  willing  to  answer  ly  post,  to  the. 
lest  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very,  numerous,  he 
M  comPdhd  <0  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom- 
Vamed  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
(he  third  paye  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a, 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Beyhes  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  the 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Buck  inquiries.  ,F7T"X, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  ^  such  inquiries  which  arc  published  under  the.  heading 

1  igilant  s  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  ”  entitled 
“  Mammon .” 


entre  nous. 


UVULL  readers  of  Truth  kindly  cast  their  eyes  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  the  Truth 
Christmas  Number,  which  appears  on  the  opposite 
page?  The  Truth  poets  and  artists,  not  to  mention 
the  Editor,  have  laboured  assiduously  to  make  this 


volume  a  masterpiece  of  seasonable  humour,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  they  have  succeeded  to  admiration.  I 
do  not  desire  this  opinion  to  be  taken  on  trust.  It 
ivoulcl  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  if  every 
one  avo u  1  cl  procure  a  copy  of  the  Christmas  Number  as 
soon  as  it  is  on  the  market,  and  judge  for  himself. 


May  I  be  allowed  to  remind  all  readers  of  Truth 
that  the  Truth  Toy  Show  will  he  opened  at  the  Albert 
Mall  exactly  three  Aveeks  from  to-day,  namely,  on 
December  15?  I  mention  this  fact  not  only  in  order 
that  all  interested  may  book  the  date,  but  also  as  a 
1  e min dei  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  completing  the 
purchase  of  toys  for  distribution,  and  that  the  funds  at 
present  in  hand  are  Avholly  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
Unless  a.  good  deal  of  money  is  forthcoming  during 
the  next  few  days,  it  av ill  be  necessary  to  curtail  con¬ 
siderably  ^le  purchases  of  toys,  which  means  a  corre¬ 
sponding  curtailment  of  the  Christmas  pleasure  of  many 
thousands  of  children  whose  pleasures  are  very  limited. 
The  Truth  Toy  Fund  has  paid  its  way  for  so  many 
years  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate 
result,  but  I  repeat  that  it  Avould  lie  a  very  great  con¬ 
venience,  and  would  materially  affect  the  Avork  that 
is  ultimately  clone,  if  those  of  my  readers  avIio  'intend 
to  subscribe  Avould  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  that  Truth  has  to  perform  at  Christmas  I 
Avould  also  mention  again  that  toys  are  required  this 
Christmas  for  no  less  than  23,000  children  in  the  work¬ 
houses  and  other  .Poor  Daw  institutions,  besides  some¬ 
thing  like  1 0,000  more  in  the  London  hospitals. 


I  received  the  following  letter  with  one  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  acknowledged  in  another  column: _ 

Dear  “  Truth.’’— I  quite  agree  Avith  you  that  your  Toy  Fund 
iu3  a  special  claim  on  your  readers,  and  accordingly  send  vou 
herewith  a  moiety  of  what  your  paper  has  saved  me.— Sincerely 
yours,  _ _ v 

This  is  a  point  of  view  Avhich  I  hope  many  readers  of 
Truth  will  bear  in  mind.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
a  01  y  considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  aggregate 
are  saved  to  readers  by  the  advice  and  information 
given  in  one  part  or  another  of  this,  journal.  This  is 
essentially  “  advice  gratis,”  and  1  do  not  wish  to  put 
it  on  any  other  footing.  At  the  same  time,  if  all  those 
Avho  either  make  money  or  saA'e  money  through  what 
they  read  in  Truth  in  the  course  of  a  year  Avould, 
like  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  contribute  a  moiety 
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to  the  Toy  Fund,  I  should  quickly  be  relieved  of  all 
further  necessity  of  appealing  for  cash. 


in  Eaton  Park  on  Friday,  December  17,  but  if  the 
weather  is  wet  the  colours  will  be  presented  m  the 
quadrangle  of  Eaton  Hall. 


The  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company,  of  110 
and  112,  Regent-street,  have  asked  me  to  accept  the 
gift  of  a  gold  watch  as  one  of  the  prizes  for  doll  dress¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  Toy  Show.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  this  present — all  the  more  so  as  the  Gold¬ 
smiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have  now  annually 
presented  a  gold  watch  in  this  way  for  a  great  number 

of  years.  _ 


I  have  also  received  from  the^  Caxton  I  ublishing 
Company  a.  handsome  parcel  of  books  suitable  for 
children,  which  will  make  a  particularly  welcome 
addition  to  the  Truth  toys. 


Another  highly  acceptable  gift  to  the  Truth  Toy 
Show  is  promised  by  Messrs.  Blade  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Leeds,  who  write  that  they  are  sending  5,000  tins  of 
their  home-made  toffee  and  butterscotch  for  distnbu- 


The  King  will  hold  a*  large  Investiture  of  the  Bath 
and  other  orders  about  the  middle  of  next  month  in 
(die  Throne  Boom  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  ceremonial  will  be  made  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Garter  King  of  Arms.  The  King  has 
kindly  consented  to  receive  the  Companions  of  the 
various  orders,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  two 
higher  classes— i.e.,  the  Knights  Grand  Crosses  and  the 
Knights  Commanders.  The  new  Knights  will  all  be 
summoned  to  attend  this  ceremonial.  The  Investiture 
is  to  be  held  at  noon,  and  Levee  dress  will  be  worn. 
Queen  Victoria  never  held  Investitures  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  but  either  at  Windsor  Castle,  with  a 
semi-state  ceremonial,  or  at  Osborne,  when  the  affair 
was  very  much  cut  down,  and  only  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain  and  his  Comptroller  were  in  attendance.  The  horn 
during  the  last  reign  was  three  o  cloc  k. 


lion  with  the  toys'  and  dolls.  As  1  do  not  feel  certain 
about  the  attitude  of  the  hospital  authorities  towards 
a  distribution  of  toffee  and  butterscotch  among  their 
patients,  I  propose  to  devote  this  gift  to  the  Pool  Law 
children,  and  I  think  it  will  only  be  fair  to  add  the 
proviso  that  it  shall  be  distributed  among  those  children 
who  do  not  receive  sixpences  at  Christmas  from  the 
Tress  Barry  Fund.  1  feel  sure  that  this  arrangement 
will  have  the  approval  of  Messrs.  Blade  and  Co. 


Among  the  donations  to  the  Tress  Barry  Fund  which 
|  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  this  week  there 
is  a  very  handsome  one  from  the  Evian-Cachat  Water 
Agency,  of  165,  Piccadilly.  The  manager  sends  with 
it  a  letter  which  rather  interests  me,  intimating  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  cases  of  Evian-Cachat 
Water  to  any  of  the  children’s  institutions  which  Parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  Toy  Fund  where  there  are  children  who 
“  manifest  gouty  symptoms.”  He  explains  that  such 
symptoms  are  by  no  means  rare  among  children.  It 
is  very  sad  to  hear  this,  but  I  learn  from  other  quarters 
that  it  is  perfectly  true,  and,  strange  to  relate,  such 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  among  the  children 
0f  .the  poor  as  well  as  among  those  of  the  rich 
If,  therefore,  the  authorities  at  any  of  the  London 
infirmaries  or  hospitals  would  like  a  little  Evian-Cachat 
Water  for  their  patients,  they  have  only  to  let  me  know, 
and  I  will  see  that  it  is  duly  delivered. 


The  King  is  to  pay  a  visit  next  month  to  Loid 
Burnham  at  Hall  Barn  Park.  His  Majesty  will 
probably  go  to  Hall  Barn  during  the  early  part  of 
Christmas  week.  Hall  Barn  is  now  one  of  the  best 
sporting  estates  in  Bucks. 


During  their  Majesties’  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster  at  Eaton  Hall  the  King  will  present 
colours  to  the  three  Territorial  battalions  of  the  Cheshire 
Regiment.  The  ceremony  is  to  take  place  on  a  lawn 


Certain  papers,  in  describing  last  weeks  Chapter' 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  state  that  during  the 
last  reign  the  King  attended  this  ceremonial  only  once, 
which  was  in  1855,  “  when  Napoleon  III.  and  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  were  admitted  to  the  order.  ’  There 
were  two  Chapters  during  1855,  the  one  m  April  for 
the  French  Emperor,  and  the  other  in  December  for 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  King  was  also  present  at 
the  last  Chapter  held  by  Queen  Victoria,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1858,  for  the  admission  of  Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  (the  Emperor  Frederick), 
a  few  days  before  his  marriage  to  the  Princess 

Royal. 


One  of  the  morning  papers,  referring  to  last  weeks 
Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  states  that  the 
star  of  the  order  “  is  worth  between  £2,000  and  £3,000. 
This  is  a  ridiculously  low  estimate.  The  star  -worn  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  was  broken  up  after  his  death, 
was  valued  at  over  £12,000.  It  had  been  worn  by  four 
Marquises  of  Hertford,  and  it  was  presented  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  after  his  return 
from  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878. 


The  King  is  to  pay  a  visit  during  the  winter  to  Sir 
Everard  Hambro  at  Milton  Abbey,  Dorset,  where  his 
Majesty  will  have  two  or  three  days’, shooting.  Milton 
Abbey,  which  lies  between  Blandford  and  Dorchester, 
in  a  very  picturesque  country,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  hollow  at  the  meeting  of  three  valleys,  surrounded 
by  downs  and  woods.  The  park  is  large  and  very 
attractive.  The  quadrangular  house  was  built  for 
Joseph  Darner,  Earl  of  Dorchester;  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  in  a  bastard  Gothic  style.  The  monks’  hall 


Bollinger’s  Champagne-by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King-is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  W  me  Mer 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 
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or  refectory  is  a  magnificent  room.  The  Abbey  Church, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  in 
England,  was  restored  for  Baron  Hambro  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  It  is  expected  that  the  King’s  visit  to  Milton 
Abbey  will  be  from  Tuesday,  December  7,  until 
Saturday,  the  11th. 


The  news  ”  was  published  on  Saturday  that  the 
Queen  intends  to  reside  at  Sandringham  until  Christmas 
week,  when  she  will  come  up  to  town  for  two  or  three 
days’  shopping.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Queen  is 
coming  up  to  Buckingham  Palace  from  Sandringham 
about  Friday,  December  10,  arid  on  the  following 
Monday  (the  13th)  her  Majesty,  and  the  King,  and 
Princess  Victoria  are  going  to  Eaton  Hall  on  a  four 
days’  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster. 
The  Queen  is  to  return  to  Sandringham  about  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  22,  and  her  Majesty  will  then  stay  in 
Norfolk  for  nearly  four  weeks,  according  to  present 
arrangements. 


The  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry  at  Wynyard  Park 
has  been  postponed  until  the  late  autumn  of  next  year. 
Lord  Londonderry's  annual  “big  shoot”  at  Wynyard  has 
just  taken  place,  and  an  immense  bag  was  obtained 
during  the  four  days,  including  over  6,000  pheasants. 
Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry  are  going  from  Wynyard 
to  Ireland  directly  after  Christmas,  for  a  stay  of  several 
weeks  at  Mount  Stewart,  the  family  place  near  Belfast. 


The  Prince  and  Princess  of  AVales  will  return  to 
Sandringham  on  Friday  evening,  after  their  visit  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Powis  at  Powis  Castle.  They  are- 
coming  up  to  Marlborough  House  the  week  after  next, 
when  they  will,  be  absent  from  Sandringham  for  about 
a  fortnight,  during  which  period  they  are  to  pay  a  three 
days’  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Mount  Stephen  at  Brocket 
Hall. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess 
Patricia,  who  are  now  at  Bagshot  Park,  will  be  the 
guests  of  their  Majesties  at  Sandringham  for  a  week 
shortly  after  Christmas.  They  are  to  leave  London  for 
Cairo  about  January  24,  and  do  not  intend  to  return 
to  England  until  the  end  of  May. 


King  Manuel,  I  am  told  by  those  who  know  him, 
is  an  amiable  lad,  neither  exceptionally  clever  nor 
the  reverse.  I  should,  however,  be  extremely  sorry 
were  I  condemned  to  wear  his  crown.  Portugal  is 
ruled  by  professional  politicians  “  on  the  make,”  and  by 
the  bureaucracy.  In  the  time  of  the  late  King  two 
rival  gangs  of  politicians  alternately  held  office.  When 
one  had  had  an  innings,  then  it  was  agreed  that  the 
other  should  have  its  turn.  The  King  had  very  little 
.money  and  he  spent  a  good  deal.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  reign  he  supported  one  particular  gang,  and  was 
allowed  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  for  more  than  he  was 
legally  entitled  to.  Naturally,  the  other  gang  objected, 


with  the  result  that  the  King  was  killed  and  his 
favourite  had  to  fly  the  country. 


If  the  traditional  game  between  the  ins  and  outs  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  it  may  be-  that  King  Manuel  will 
be  left  in  possession  of  the  crown.  But  if  it  is  stopped 
the  outs  will  promote  a  revolution.  Should  it  seem 
likely  to  succeed,  all  the  bureaucrats  will  side  with  the 
revolutionists  for  fear  of  losing  their  places.  The 
population  of  Portugal  is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 
The  peasantry  are  very  little  interested  in  politics,  arid 
look  on  unmoved  whatever  change  in  the  Government 
occurs. 


There  is  no  truth  in  the  announcement  of  a  weekly 
journal  that  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  England  next  month  on  a  visit  to  their 
Majesties.  The-  Empress  Marie  is  to  spend  the  next 
three  months  at  the  Castle  of  Gatchina,  and  there  is 
no  idea  of  her  coming  to  England  until  the  beginning 
of  March. 


Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover,  who  has  been  taking 
the  waters  at  Wiesbaden  during  the  last  month,  will 
spend  the  winter  and  spring  at  Biarritz. 


Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Colonel 
of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  is  to  be  the  Gold  Stick-in¬ 
waiting  on  the  King  during  December,  replacing 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards. 


The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mason  to  he  Chairman  of  the  General  Board 
of  Lunacy  for  Scotland  in  the  place  of  the-  Master  of 
Polwarth,  who  has  accepted  another  office.  Sir 
Thomas  Mason,  Who  is  the  head  of  a  well-known  con¬ 
tracting  firm,  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  public  life  of  Glasgow,  and  he  has  been  for 
nearly  two  years  Chairman  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trustees.  He  has  been  much  engaged  in.  valuable 
philanthropic  work.  Sir  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  lie  is  President  of  the  Glasgow  Liberal 
Club.  No  salary  is  annexed  to  this  office.  The  appoint- 
ment  has  been  made  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Pent  land. 


The  Chief  Secretary,  with  Mrs.  Birrell  and  his 
family,  is  expected  to  visit  Ireland,  should  his  official 
duties  admit  of  it,  and  spend  Christmas  at  the  Lodge 
in  the  Phcenix  Park,  his-  official  residence. 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  is  still  in  America  visiting 
his  considerable  ranch  property  there,  will  not  return  to 
Ireland  before  Christmas,  unless  the  course  of  political 
events  should  make  a  change  in  his  plans. 

Coburg  Hoteb,  G-rosvenor  Square.  Single  Rooms  (with  Lights, 
Attendance,  and  Baths)  8s.  6d.  Lunch  5s.  "Coburg”  Dinner 
7s,  6d.  Best  cooking  in  London. — Osborne  Anderson,  Manager. 
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Sir  William  Thomson,  who  died  last  -week  in  Dublin, 
Teas  a  skilled  and  well-known  doctor.  with  many  friends 
in  society.  During  the  Boer  War  lie  went  to  South 
Africa  as  the  chief  medical  officer  in  the  Iveagh  hospital, 
and  gained  much  distinction  in  the  position.  He  wa* 
educated  at  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  Lord  Mac- 
Donnell  being  a  fello w-e oil e gi an  and  life-long  lrie-nd. 


Consuelo  Duchess  of  Manchester  had  been  m  bad 
health  for  several  years  past,  but  she  struggled  again;  - 
illness  with  indomitable  c  urage.  and  maintained  he. 
spirits  wonderfully.  She  took  a  prominent  place  among 
the  cl  Hr.  of  society  m  her  marriage  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Manchester  (then  Lord  Mandeviilet  in  1876.  and  she 
soon  became  a  great  favourite  at  Marlborough  Holl¬ 
and  at  Sandringham.  Her  striking  beauty  and 
fascinating  manners  were  aided  by  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  her  talk  was  wonderfully  clever  and  crisp. 
She-  was  a  most  welcome  guest  at  country  houses,  and 
herself  a  charming  hostess.  Her  early  aea.h  will  mak- 
a  void  in  society  that  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  filled 
up.  and  the  King  and  Queen  will  greatly  lament  her 
loss,  for  she  was  one  of  their  most  intimate  friends. 


Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland  sat  in  Parliament  for 
twenty-nine  vears,  hut  he  was  never  prominent  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  very  seldom  speke.  He 
did  a  great  deal  of  wire-pulling  work  for  the  Tory 
partv.  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Primrose 
League,  in  which  he  look  a  keen  interest  to  the- 
last.  He  was  actively  connected  with  the-  county 
affairs  of  Middlesex  for  many  years.  Sir  Frederick 
received  a  baronetcy  from  Lord  Salisbury  when  the 
Tories  went  out  of  office  in  1892.  He  was  a  partner  in 
two  well-known  country  banks,  both  of  which  have 
been  amalgamated  with  joint  stuck  companies  vitmn 
the  last  few  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
genealogy,  which  was  his  great  hobby. 


It  has  been  freely  stated  in  the  press  lately  that 
Mrs.  Charles  Van  Kaalte  has  let  Brownsea  Island,  her 
place  near  Poole,  to  Prince  and  Princess  Alfonso  of 
Orleans-Bourbon.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this 
statement,  which  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Van  Baal  to 
at  Brownsea  Island  for  a  week  during  their  recent  visit 
to  England.  Prince  and  Princess  Alfonso  are  to  spend 
must  of  the  winter  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of 
SaxeCoburgGotha  at  the  Chateau  de  Fabron. 


Lord  Anglesey  and  Lady  Alexander  Paget  will  enter¬ 
tain  a  house-party  at  Beau  desert,  for  the  Staffordshire 
County  Ball,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  County 
Council  Buildings,  Stafford,  on  Friday,  December  3. 
This  ball  is  riven  for  the  benefit  of  the  Staffordshire 
Countv  Infirmary,  and  Lady  Alexander  Paget  has 
undertaken  to  act  as  pa.,  mess. 


The  Waterloo  Marquis  of  Anglesey  lived  as  a 
grand  seigneur  at  Bcaudescri  until  his  death  in 


1854,  and  the  place  was  the  scene  of  mum  or: . - 
liant  hospitality  when  it  was  ocupied  by  tne  laic 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  A  r-ercom.  rut  sue?  tbe:r 
lenanev  terminated  in  the  sixties  it  has  usual 
been  closed  until  within  the  last  year.  Mum  ducag: 
v.  as  done  bv  ibe  recent  fire,  and  it  will  take  over  a 
■•  ear  to  complete  the  renovations  and  alterations  ‘hie n 
Lord  Anglesey  has  decided  t  arry  vit  Tne  house, 
which  was  originally  a  palace  the  Bishops  of  Chester, 
vras  rebuilt  durine  the  reigr.  Elinabeth.  The  woods 
and  hills  of  the  park  are  very  picturesque,  ana  there 
are  fine  vie~*~s  from  the  higher  grounds. 


L.-rd  and  Lady  W-olseley  na.e  lett  Hampton  <_  :urt 

Palace  to  spend  the  winter  at  Mentone. 


L.-rd  and  Lady  Lonsdale  will  make  Baxley  Thorpe 
Hall,  their  place  near  Oakham,  their  headquarters 
until  the  middle  of  December,  wnen  they  are  going 
back  for  Christmas  to  Lowlier  Castle,  maere  they  will 
have  a  party  for  pheasant  shooting  during  'he  holiday:-. 


A  PARALTEDwG  PBC'SPECT. 

■  ir  a  m  w  speech  delivered  aj.  rj  c:r  .jw 

tkipwith.) 

Oh  '  Quivers  mv  Fp  with 
The  tale  I  unfold : 

From  my  skin  I  half  slip  with 
A  fear  uncon  trolled  . 

For.  list!  Sir  Grey  Skipwith 
His  purp  :  se  hath  told. 

If  by  lies  and  suborning 
The  Tories  are  ~treck-d  : 

If  you  Britons.  scorning. 

Those  Rads,  re-elect ; 

Then  I  give  you  fair  warning 
Of  what  to  expect. 

~  When  spies  have  betrayed  us. 

When  war  clouds,  they  lower. 

When  the  Teuton  hosts  raid  us 
i  You  T1  soon  see  that  hour: 

For  they  're  sure  to  invade  us 
If  Asquith's  in  power  ;, 

**’  D've  thins  I’ll  draw  boot  co, 

Or  saddle  ascend 
With  this  Yeomanry  suit  on. 

Mv  land  to  defend  - 
No  !  Ill  welcome  that  T  a  ton 
With  joy,  as  a  friend.' 

So  when  come  tne  f.-cmen 
Bv  sea  or  by  air. 

And"  our  high  and  our  low  men 
To  meet  them  repair. 

One  Lieutenant  of  Yeomen 
Won't  (horrors  '  )  be  there. 

That ’*  why  trembles  my  lip  with 
A  terror  so  blue  ; 

L?  the  Germans  will  whir.  ^  ::h 
Consummate  ease,  too. 

In  the  absence  of  Skipwith 
They  're  bound  so  to  do. 
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The  Congo  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  last  week 
was  .  .i.i'.ised  by  an  edifying  manifestation  of  crack- 
brained  fanaticism  in  the  shape  of  an  anonymous  leaflet 
e  i titled  ‘  A  Practical  Suggestion,”  which  was  distri¬ 
buted  among  those  present.  The  author  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  document  finds  reason  to  believe  “that  a  stream 
of  adverse  influence  may  be  directed  by  minds  of  strong 
purpose  definitely  willing  the  injury  of  distant  objects 
of  their  detestation.”  A  comfortable  theory  for  all  who 
get  themselves  disliked,  and  incidentally  showing  how 
slight  a  gap  intervenes  at  some  points  between  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  and  the  Age  of  Witchcraft  1  The  following 
ijvtnote  is  appended  to  the  text:  — 

A;  instance  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  thousandfold  torturer, 
Abdul  Hamid,  of  Turkey,  whose  crimes  drew  upon  him  “  wish¬ 
ing®”  from  various  quarters,  and  who,  if  the  rumour  be  correct, 

developed  cancer  of  the  kidney. 

The  leaflet  concludes  with  a  prayer,  of  incredible 
blasphemv,  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  by  their 
*•  wishings  ”  to  direct  adverse  influences  against  the 
rulers  of  the  Congo.  So  possibly  King  Leopold  may 
be  the  next  victim  of  cancer  of  the  kidney.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  presided,  received  a  copy  of  this 
document. 


I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  horror  of  the  Congo  abomina¬ 
tions,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  of  those 
v. ho  arc  most  excited  n  this  subject  might  show  a  little 
interest  in  the  very  similar  state  of  things  that  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  Truth  in  the  “  British-owned 
Congo  ”  in  South  America.  I  may  say  that  since  I 
last  referred  to  this  subject  I  have  received  evidence 
from  a  new  witness — though  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  it— which  removes  ail  possible  ground  for 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  that  I  have 
eiveu  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  Putumayo 
rubber  district.  I  think  I  am  also  right  in  saying  that 
the  Foreign  Office  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  aware  that 
there  was  no  exaggeration  and  no  serious  inaccuracy  in 
the  Truth  articles.  This  business  concerns  English¬ 
men  even  more  closely  than  the  Congo  atrocities,  since 
the  scene  is  the  property  of  an  English  company  regis¬ 
tered  in  London,  and  it  behoves  us  to  show  at  least  as 
much  solicitude  about  the  one  case  as  the  other. 


At  a  well-known  church  in  the  South-West  of  London 
the  curate  denounced  in  a  sermon  the  iniquities  of  the 
misrule  of  King  Leopold  in  the  Congo.  To  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  congregation,  the  vicar  suddenly  jumped 
up  and  stopped  the  sermon  by  giving  out  a  hymn. 
The  Congo  scandal  is  certainly  a  very  proper  subject 
for  pulpit  censure.  It  is  understood  that  the  matter 
bis  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Bishop,  of 
Lon  .Ion,  and  some  members  of  the  congregation*  are  of 
the  opinion  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  against 
the  incumbent  for  "  brawling." 


A  contemporary  refers  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
iu  Truth  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  subject  of  Ur.  Johnson 
;»nd  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  and  observes  that  the 
evidence  against  his  having  frequented  that  tavern  is 
•-  mere!-,  negative."  The  Cheshire  Cheese  legends  about 


Johnson  were  thoroughly  investigated  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  American  writer,  Laurence  HuLton, 
who  found  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  whole 
story  was  a  pjure  invention.  It  was  well  known  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  that  the  alleged  connection  between 
Johnson  and  the  Cheshire  Cheese  really  originated  in 
a  hoax  played  off  by  Albert  Smith  for  the  benefit  of 
some  Americans  and  country  visitors  whom  he  found 
there  one  dav. 


A  correspondent  writes  :  — 

A  London  paper  asserted  last-  week,  on  the  authority  of  a 
correspondent,  that  Mr.  Montague  Guest  was  “  the  true  original  ” 
of  St.  Aldegonde  in  “  Lot-hair."  and  this  nonsense  is  dished  up 
with  a  story  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  having  drawn  him  “exactly 
as  he  had  seen  him,  together  with  his  brother,  Lord  Wim borne,  at 
the  Marquis  of  Bute’s  coming-of-age  festivities.”  It  might  as 
reasonably  he  asserted  that  St.  Aldegonde  was  drawn  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  not  present  at  the  late  Lord  Bute’s  coming-of-age  festivities, 
and  at  that  time  he  probably  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
Mr.  Montague  Guest,  who  was  a  young  man  of  fashion,  but  quite 
out  or  the  beat  of  the  Tory  Minister.  It  has  always  been  stated 
that  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  the  original  of  St.  Alde¬ 
gonde.  but  some  traits  in  that  character  were  really  drawn  from 
Lord  Orfcrd,  who  was  a  life-long  friend  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  time.  If  Lord  Orford  would 
only  have  exerted  himself  in  earnest  he  would  have  earned  a 
great  name  in  public  life,  and  his  literary  ability  was  very  con¬ 
siderable. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  an 
important  Irish  newspaper,  strikes  me  as  au  ingenious 
effort  ou  the  part  of  one  of  the  American  degTee  fac¬ 
tories  to  obtain  a  free  advertisement.  It  appeared  to 
my  contemporary  in  the  same  light,  but  as  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  refers  might 
possibly  be  an  innocent  victim,  he  forbore  to  give  it 
publicity.  Perhaps  some  of  my  American  correspon¬ 
dents  will  kindly  give  me  some  information  about  the 
Temple  University,  its  Professors,  its  Trustees,  and  its 
Registrar,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Wallace. 

The  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
November  1,  1909. 

The  Editor, - * 

Dear  Sir, — The  Rev.  — — ,  Country  Antrim,  Ireland,  lies 
successfully  completed  a  course  of  Post  Graduate  study  in  con¬ 
nection  with  rhe  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  This  course 
of  study  covered  a  period  of  three  years.  In  all  departments  of 

the  required  work  Mr.  -  attained  high  grades,  doing  as  he 

did  thorough  and  painstaking  work.  The  final  examination  was 
taken  during  the  past  summer  in  the  Assembly's  Buildings, 
Belfast,  in  the  presence  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Exegesis.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  - 

final  recitation  on"  the  theme  “  The  New  Testament  Conception 
of  the  Birth  of  Christ.” 

Mi\  - will  be  recommended  to  the  Honourable  the  Board  of 

Trustees  of  Temple  Lffiiversity  for  the  degree  or  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  the  degree  will  be  conferred  on  Founder's  Day, 
February  12,  1910. 

Mr.  -  is  one  of  those  men  who  believe  that  an  earned 

degree,  representing  a  good  course  of  study,  is  iu  these  days 
when  so  many  honorary  degrees  are  indiscriminately  given,  a 
token  ot  genuine  scholarship. 

The  Temple  University  grants  very  few  honorary  degrees,  but 
confers  the  "degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  upon  men  who 
have  done  successful  Under  Graduate  study  in  properly  accredited 
and  recognised  institutions  of  learning,  and  who  pursue  the 
regular  course  ot'  three  years  of  Post  Graduate  work  in  Temple.— 
Sincerely  vours,  '  Robert  B.  Wallace,  Registrar. 


Lord  Derby  has  presented  the  Rev.  Canon  Robinson, 
Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  York,  to  the  living  of  Bads- 
worth.  near  Pontefract,  which  is  of  the  net  value  of 
about  £450  a  year,  w  ith  house,  and  vacant  by  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  the  late  incumbent. 


The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  presented  the  Rev.  Peter 
Hughes,  Vicar  of  Tudh^c,  to  the  rectory  of  Winston, 
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near  Darlington,  which  is  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Sadgrove,  and  of  the  net  value  of  about 
£320  a  year,  with  house. 


of  the  Wiseites  and  pleaded  for  toleration  towards 
Roman  Catholics.  Toleration  of  anything  but  their 
own  brand  of  bigotry  is  evidently  unthinkable  to  the 
members  of  Wise’s  per  ambulatory  bible-class. 


Chancellor  Newbolt  is  to  be  the  Canon-in-residence 
and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
during  December,  replacing  Canon  Alexander.  Dean 
Gregory,  who  is  also  in  residence  officially*  has  just 
completed  his  forty-first  year  of  service  at  St.  Paul  s. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  appointed  him  to  a  canonry  in 
November,  1868,  and  in  December,  1890,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  deanery  on  the  death  of 
Dean  Church. _ _ 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement  of  a 
weekly  journal  that  the  Ring  “  has  stipulated  that  the 
new  Bishop  of  Norwich  shall  be  some  one  personally 
known  to  his  Majesty.  This  story  is  a  pure  invention, 
as  the  King  has  expressed  no  wishes  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  the  see  will  be  offered  to  the 
new  Dean  of  Norwich,  whose  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  would  be  a  most  popular  step.  Ihe  see  will 
not  be  vacated  by  Bishop  Sheepshanks  until  January  31. 

The  rectory  of  Pewsey,  Wilts,  has  fallen  to  the  gift 
of  Lord  Radnor  by  the  resignation  of  his  uncle,  Canon 
Bouverie,  who  has  held  this  living  for  thirty  veais. 
The  net  stipend  is  about  £850  a  year,  with  an  excellent 
house  and  garden.  Pewsey  is  very  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Avon  between  Marlborough  and  Devizes.  Canon 
Bouverie  is  resigning  through  ill-health,  which  obliges 
him  to  live  abroad  for  at  least  half  the  year.  His 
departure  from  Pewsey  will  be  much  regretted  in  the 
parish  and  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Hughes,  who  died  on  Friday  in 
his  ninety-third  year,  had  held  the  living  of  fet  avert  on , 
near  Totnes,  for  thirty-six  years,  and  from  1847  until 
1873  he  was  headmaster  of  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
The  whole  management  of  this  celebrated  school  was 
thoroughly  reformed  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Hughes’s 
headmastership,  and  it  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity.  As  a  parish  clergyman  he  was  equally 
successful.  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a 
learned  antiquary.  He  was  an  advocate  for  careful 
church  restoration,  and  he  carried  out  a  very  successful 
renovation  of  the  famous  oak  screen  in  S  l  aver  ton 
Church,  which  is  said  to.  be  the  finest  in  England.  He 
was  also  distinguished  as  a  shot  and  an  angler. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Mason,  vicar-designate  of  Otter- 
bourne,  writes  to  sajr  that  the  value  of  this  living  is 
onlv  £180  net,  not  £250,  as  stated  in  a  recent  para¬ 
graph.  1  am  sorry  for  the  vicar’s  sake  that  I  was 
misinformed. 

The  sort  of  spirit  which  animates  the  Wise  brigade 
was  shown  again  last  week  at  Liverpool,  where  a  dis¬ 
order!  v  rabble  invaded  a  Baptist  chapel,  prevented  the 
holding  of  a  service,  and  practically  kept  the  pastor 
a  prisoner  for  a  couple  of  hours  while  they  hurled  at 
him  all  sorts  of  abusive  epithets.  The  pastor  is  a  man 
of  liberal  theories  and  a  believer  in  individual  and 
relipious  liberty,  and  as  such  had  condemned  the  tactics 


The  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Staines,  is  not  one  of  those 
Ministers  of  the:  Gospel  who  suffer  from  fastidious 
scruples  about  prostituting  religion  to  the  service  of 
party  politics.  This  is  how  he  delivers  his  soul  the 
soul  of  the  Primrose  Leaguer  and  Tariff  Reform 
spouter- — in  his  parish  magazine  :  — 

Have  we  not,  as  a  people,,  forsaken  God  and  His  worship?  Are 
not  our  Government,  whom  in  a  fit  of  madness,  and  in  the 
believing  of  a  lie,  our  people  have  placed  in  power,  are  they  not 
attempting  to  subvert  every  principle  of  righteousness,  and  are 
they  not  doing  all  they  can  to  hinder  the  work  of  God?  And 
if  this  continues  shall  we  not  he  made  to  hear  the  challenge--— 
"  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this.' We 
are  now  undergoing  the  judgments  of  God. 

It  must  he  comforting  to  all  those  who  hold  this  sort 
of  doctrine  to  know  that  the  judgments  of  God  can. 
always  be  reversed  at  the  next  general  election,  though 
I  doubt  if  the  teaching  tends  towards  spiritual  edifica¬ 
tion.  But.  it  is,  of  course,  safe  for  a  parish  priest  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  in  this  novel  sense  with  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  for  Vicar’s  Warden. 


Bournemouth  is  discussing  proposals  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  next  year  of  its  centenary,  and  at  a  meeting  the 
other  day  the  Rev.  Father  Hayden  ventured  to  suggest 
that,  as  the  programme  would  extend  over  two  Sundays, 
it  might  he  well  to  remember  that  the  majority  of  the 
expected  visitors  would  not  appreciate  the  Sabbatarian¬ 
ism  of  the  town.  This  suggestion  met  with  the  approval 
of  most  of  the  people  at  the  meeting,  hut  nobody  who 
knows  Bournemouth  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Father  Hayden  is  being  severely  rated  by  the  Sabba¬ 
tarians,  who  accuse  him  of  a  desire  to  “'flout  religion” 
and  other  dreadful  things.  For  years  these  gloomy 
bigots  have  had  their  own  way,  and  made  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Sunday  an  object  of  derision.  Now  that  a 
clergyman  has  given  the  lead,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
local  public  will  once  and  for  all  insist  upon  releasing 
the  town  from  this  tyranny. 


“A  remarkable  personality  of  London  life,”  said  the 
Daily  Mail  on  Monday  last,  “Pastor  Reuben  May, 
famed  for  his  work  among  the  destitute,  died  yesterday 
afternoon,”  and  the  eulogium  goes  on  to  relate  how 
“  every  device  of  benevolence  ”  was  included  in  Mr. 
May’s  daily  task.  It  was  not  exactly  for  his  work 
amongst  the  destitute  that  Pastor  May  was  famous,  but 
for  his  raids  on  the  pockets  of  the  benevolent.  He  was 
the  doyen  of  the  professional  philanthropists.  I  almost 
feel  that  in  his  departure  I  have  lost  an  old  friend. 
Since  the  first  year  of  Truth’s  existence  I  have  warned 
the  charitable  against  subscribing  to  his  so-called 
mission.  He  always  turned  the  other  cheek  to  the 
sniiter.  He  knew  that  cant  was  better  than  a  balance- 
sheet,  that  a  well-framed  appeal  was  of  more  effect  than 
a  committee,  and'  was  never  forgetful  of  the  charity- 
monger’s  cardinal  maxim  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
He  will  be  missed  from  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
Truth  Cautionary  List.  R.I.P. 
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Major-General  Sir  Leopold  Swa-ine,  Avho  has  just 
been  promoted  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  is  one  of 
the  fast  dwindling  survivors  of  the  Wolseley  “  ring.” 
Had  he  kept  his  nerve,  General  Swaine  would  have 
risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Army;  hut  Lord 
Wolseley  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  spared  neither 
himself  nor  his  staff.  Those  of  his  followers  who  still 
survive  are  now,  like  their  quondam  chief,  exhausted 
by  the  high  pressure  at  which  they  were  driven,  and 
only  leave  their  retirement  to  appear  at  an  occasional 
Court  function. 


Another  survivor  of  the  “  ring  ”  is  General  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury,  the  ablest  of  Lord  Wolseley’ s  lieutenants, 
between  whom  and  his  chief  an  intimate  friendship  has 
existed  ever  since  the  Ashanti  campaign.  General 
Brackenbury  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  scien¬ 
tific  professional  knowledge,  and  Lord  Wolsel'ey  owed 
much  to  him.  Henry  Brackenbury,  like  his  brother 
Charles,  was  more  of  an  indoor  than  an  outdoor  soldier. 
As  a  lecturer  on  Napoleon’s  campaigns  he  has  never 
had  an  equal,  and  he  could  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience  where  Hamley,  Maurice,  or  Hale  would  have 
been  voted  bores. 


One  great  difference  between  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Lord  Roberts  was  that  while  the  former  invariably  put 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  Lord  Roberts  nearly 
always  got  the  square  man  into  the  round  hole.  The 
former  had  great  knowledge  of  men,  the  latter  very 
little.  Fortunately  for  the  success  of  his  campaigns, 
Roberts  was  less  dependent  on  help  than  Wolseley, 
During  the  Boer  War  he  took  the  direction  of  opera¬ 
tions  into  his  own  hands  without  ever  consulting  his 
staff,  who  never  knew  what  was  going  on. 


Maj  or-General  Kekewich,  who  has  been  selected  for 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Buffs,  retired  from  the  Army  in 
1904,  after  over  thirty  years’  service,  during  which  he 
had  several  times  been  actively  engaged — in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  in  the  Soudan,  in  Suakin,  and  in  Burma; 
and  his  name  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  defence  of  Kimberley  during  the  Boer  War. 
He  belongs  to  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  his  grand¬ 
father  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  in  several 
Parliaments. 


Apropos  of  the  shortage  of  officers,  a  correspondent 
asks  why  the  War  Office  should  not  allow  any  officer 
under  the  rank  of  major  who  has  retired  within 
a  certain  period  to  return  to  the  active  list,  if  he  so 
desires.  My  correspondent  asserts-,  apparently  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men 
who  have  retired  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  and 
would  be  glad'  of  a  chance  of  getting  hack.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  are  a  good  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
allowing  men  to  come  back  after  they  have  once  retired, 
and  that  tnese  difficulties  could  only  be  got  over  by 
arrangements  which  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  men 


themselves.  At  the  same  time,  if  my  correspondent  is 
right  in  his  view,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
War  Office  to  formulate  conditions  on  which  men  mav 
return.  If  it  turned  out  that  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  men  who  have  repented  of  leaving  the  Army, 
their  return  might  have  a  useful  effect  in  deterring 
other  men  from  throwing  up  their  commissions 
impulsively. 


In  -another  column  I  publish  samples  of  numerous 
letters  received  lately  with  reference  to  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  for  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Army  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  has  forced  upon  the  War 
Office.  One  of  my  correspondents  suggests  that  the 
language  that  has  been  used  in  'Truth  on  this  subject  is 
inadequate  to  the  occasion.  But  I  hardly  think  this 
is  a  case  where  any  good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by 
violent  language,  and  even  if  it  were,  I  must  ask  my 
Catholic  friend  to  remember  that,  not  being  person¬ 
ally  concerned  in  the  matter,  my  feelings  -are  not  stirred, 
as  deeply  as  those  of  people  more  directly  interested. 
When  stated  dispassionately,  the  grievance  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  and  their  flocks  is  quite  strong  enough  to  prevail, 
and  I  still  hope  it  will  do  so.  I  understand  that  very 
strong  representations  on  the  subject  are  likely  to  he 
made  at  Rome.  Archbishop  Bourne  has  no  doubt  acted 
for  the  best,  -as  he  understands  the  matter.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  has  taken  a  very  limited  and  one-sided  view 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  recognise  his 
mistake. 


Periodically  I  find  it  necessary  to  request  those  who 
write  to  me  on  the  administration  of  the  British  Army 
to  endeavour — for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  mine — 
to  compress  their  observations  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  time  for  repeating  this  request  seems  to  have  come 
round  once  more.  Before  me  at  the  present  moment 
are  four  communications — on  matters  not  exactly  of 
supreme  national  importance — which  fill  between  them 
27  folios  of  foolscap  paper.  No  mortal  editor  can  do 
justice  to  correspondence  on  this  scale.  True,  I  have  the 
assistance  of  a  large,  talented,  and  assiduous  staff. 
But  they  are  only  human,  and  I  notice  that  when  a 
MS.  of  very  bloated  proportions  is  handed  to  them  for 
examination  and  report,  it  has  a  tendency  to  disappear 
mysteriously.  If  any  of  my  Service  friends  have  lately 
sent  communications  which  have  not  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserved,  perhaps  they  will  now  understand 
why, 


The  Aldershot  School  of  Cookery  has  done  in  its 
time  useful  work  for  the  British  soldier,  but  some  state¬ 
ments  lately  made  to  me  by  men  who  have  been  through 
it  strongly  suggest  that  it  has  by  no  means  reached 
perfection  as-  an  educational  establishment.  From  a 
time-table  of  an  ordinary  day’s  routine  it  appears  that 
the  N.C.O.s  in  training  are  at  work  from  5,30  a.m.  to 
5  or  6  p.m.,  which,  though  a  pretty  long  day,  might  ho 
excusable  when  the  total  time  available  for  the  course 
is  limited,  if  it  were  not  that  several  hours  are  spent  in 
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38  hours’  work  by  the  time  it  is  finished.  In  theory 


cleaning  flues  and  apparatus,  holystoning  floors,  carry¬ 
ing  coal,  and  such  like  fatigue  work.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  send  N.C.O.s  to  Aldershot  to'  learn  this. 


Another  matter  of  criticism  is  that  the  apparatus,  with 
the  exception  of  one  new  stove,  is  quite  out  of  date,  and 
consequently  of  little  use  for  instructional  purposes. 
Three  of  the  four  kitchens  are  described  as  very  small 
and  cramped,  and  the  fourth,  where  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art  seem  to  he  studied,  is  said  to  be  the  only  one 
where  the  majority  of  the  men  learn  anything  worth  the 
time  spent  in  practical  work.  There  is  a  grievance  of 
•a  different  nature  in  regard  to  the  limited  supply  of 
clean  clothing.  Each  man  s  regiment  pays  £1  a  week 
(10s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  a  Territorial)  for  the  washing  of 
his  jacket,  aprons,  and  caps,  but  the  men  say  they  can 
only  get  a  change  of  things  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
which  is  obviously  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanliness,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  payment.  All 
these  little  points  seem  to  call  for  attention. 


T  received  recently  from  a  soldier’s  wife  a  very  strong 
protest  against  the  condition  of  the  married  quarters 
at  llilsea  Barracks,  Portsmouth.  From  subsequent 
inquiries  that  I  have  made  I  believe  the  woman  is 
quite  justified  in  what  she  says.  Several  of  the  quarters 
consist  of  two  miserable  little  rooms,  without  a  scullery, 
or  any  proper  place  for  keeping  food,  and  only  supplied 
with  water  from  a  tap  in  the  yard.  The  sanitary 
accommodation  is  grossly  insufficient,  and  would  be  con¬ 
demned  by  any  municipal  inspector  if  it  were  within 
his  jurisdiction ;  and  the  Avail  round  the  place  is  not 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  passengers  on  tramcars  m 
the  street  seeing  over  it.  “  A  workman  on  £1  a  week,” 
says  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Atkins,  “pan  supply  his  Avife 
Avith  better  provisions  for  comfort  and  decency  than 
a  staff-sergeant  in  the  Army  in  such  barracks  as  these.” 
The  same  thing  may  be  truly  said  of  many  other 
barracks,  and  that  it  should  be  true  is  a  disgiacc  to 
the  administration  of  the  most  costly  army  in  the  world. 


I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  regula¬ 
tion  which  forbids  Army  musicians  to  play  “  out  ”  at 
less  than  the  local  rate  of  pay  for  civilian  musicians. 
At  Cork  just  recently  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  observed  in  the>  spirit,  even  if  it  lias  in  the  letter. 
The  local  rate  of  pay  for  musicians  is  15s.  per  perform¬ 
ance  and  7s.  6d.  for  rehearsal,  but  bandsmen  of  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  playing  in  a  local  orchestra  are 
required  to  attend  two  rehearsals  a  AAreek  for  six  or 
eight  Aveoks  before  a  concert,  and  arc  to  receive  10s. 
fur  the  whole  job,  which  is  calculated  to  represent  about 

Tkuth  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  British 
Islands  for  7s.  for  3  months ;  14s.  for  6  months  ;  or  £1  9s.  Id. 
for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number).  The  subscription 
to  Canada  is:  7s.  7d.  for  3  months;  15s.  2d.  for  6  months; 
£]  11s.  6d.  for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number). 
All  other  Colonies  :  3  months,  8s.  2d.  ;  6  months,  16s.  Id.  ;  12 
months  (including  Christmas  Number),  £1  13s.  lOd.  To  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Foreign  Countries :  3  months,  8s  8d. ; 
6 months  17s.  Id.;  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number), 
£1  l-5s  l()d.  All  cheques  and  P.O.O. s  should  be  made  payable 
to  The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to  Truth  Buildings, 
Carteret-street,  London,  SAY. 


the  attendance  at  all  these  rehearsals  is  voluntary,  but 
the  experience  of  men  who  endeavour  to  get  out  of 
them  does  not  quite  square  Avith  this  theory ;  at  any 
rate,  they  have  the  opinion  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
please  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  men  in  this  frame 
of  mind  are  in  no  real  sense  volunteers. 


The  employer  of  a  man  in  a  Territorial  infantry 
battalion  sends  mo  the  following  postcard  which  the 
man  has  received,  and  inquires  whether  it  is  legal. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  attendance  at  church 
parade  is  not  compulsory  in  the  Territorial  Army;  it 
certainly  ought  not  to  he1.  If  so,  this  communication 
seems  to  be  an  indirect  attempt  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  Avliere  compulsion  would  be  illegal,  and  as  such 
it  requires  notice.  I  should  add  that  the  postcard  is 
printed,  Avhich  proves  it  to  be  in  frequent  use:  — 

5th  ■ — - .' 

H e  ath  j  u  a  r  t  e  r  s  ’  Companies. 

The  Officer  Commanding  requires  the  reason  for  your  absence 
from  (lie  Church  Parade  on  the  14th  inst. 

Reply,  stating  reason,  on  card  attached,  before  Thursday, 
18th  met.  — — — 5  Capt. ,  _  ^ 

Commanding  C  Coy. 


The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Com¬ 
modore  Moore,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  May,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet, 
to  be  a  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty  in  the 
place  of  Rear-Admiral  Grant,  Avho  Avas  obliged  to 
vacate  that  post  in  consequence  of  his  promotion  ta 
flag  rank. 

°  - - - - —  -  » 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  regulation  in  force  in  the 
Navy  that  petty  officers  and  men  are  not  to  act  as 
agents  for  tradesmen  who  desire  to  sell  goods  to  the 
loAver-deck.  An  Admiralty  circular  lias  just  been  issued 
directing  that  henceforth  this  order  is  to  be  strictly 
complied  with,  and  that  any  attempt  to  induce  men  to 
break  it  is  to  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  commanding 
officer.  The  need  of  some  such  action  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out  in  Truth.  A  certain  class  of  firms 
are  perpetually  tempting  petty  officers  to  abuse  their 
positions  by  extracting  orders  for  goods  out  of  their 
subordinates,  and  very  often  the  men  are  induced  in 
this  way  to  get  into  debt.  Tins  is  not  the  end  of  the 
evil,  for  instances  have  occurred  of  late  in  which  petty 
officers  have  failed  to  account  for  money  collected  by 
them  as  agents  of  tradesmen.  Similar  abuses  are  not 
unknown  in  the  Army,  and  breaches  of  the  Service 
regulations  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  whenever  detected. 


I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  other  day  that  the  Aeting- 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Dcvonport  promptly  quashed  a 
punishment  of  thirty  days’  stoppage  of  leave,  inflicted 
by  the  captain  of  the  Theseus  upon  a  hatch  of  men 
belonging  to  that  ship.  A  number  of  liberty  men  Avere  j 
ashore  in  the  evening.  On  their  presenting  themselves  j 

Seeger's  Seegerou,  the  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d,— « 
Proprietors,  fllNDES  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C, 
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at  Mutton  Cove  for  conveyance  on  board,  the  coxswain 
of  the  picket  boat  showed  them  a  letter  from  the  cap¬ 
tain  granting  an  extension  of  leave  until  the  following 
forenoon  to  those  who  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
which,  of  course,  many  gladly  did.  It  afterwards  came 
to  light  that  the  letter  was  a  foolish  practical  joke,  of 
which  all  the  men  who  acted  upon  it  were  entirely 
innocent.  Although  this  was  clearly  established  at 
the  inquiry,  Captain  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg  punished 
the  men  as  above  described.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  a  case  may  occasionally  occur  in  which  common 
sense  over-rides  the  senseless  excesses  perpetrated  in 
the  Navy  in  the  name  of  discipline. 


A  naval  correspondent  writes:  — 

The  announcement  that  the  cruiser  Fox  has  captured  a  dhow 
“running”  1,200  rifles  and  120,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  last  glimmer  of 
romance  has  not  yet  flickered  out  of  the  life  of  the  Navy.  I  am 
told  by  those  who  should  know  that  slavery  on  the  Zanzibar  coast 
and  piracy  in  the  China  .Seas  have  increased  greatly  since  the 
reduction  of  our  squadrons  in  those  regions.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  suggests  the  necessity  for  a  consideration  of 
the  present  “policing”  dispositions.  We  do  not  want  "Dread¬ 
noughts  ”  to  deal  with  Arabs  or  Dyaks,  but  half-a-dozen  of  the 
earlier  cruisers  which  are  now  eating  their  steel  hearts  out  around 
the  “.Sailors’  Park  ”  at  Portsmouth,  or  in  “  Rotten  Row  ”  at, 
Devonpor't,  might  be  usefully  employed  for  this  worthy  purpose, 
with  which  the  British  Navy  has  so  long  been  honourably  asso¬ 
ciated. 


A  growl  has  reached  me  from  Northern  Nigeria  con 
cerning  the  sort  of  Irishman’s  rise,  which  is  being  given 
to  Government  officers  in  that  unattractive  and  un¬ 
healthy  region.  Seven  years  ago  they  were  granted  a 
local  allowance  of  5s.  a  day,  the  Colonial  Office 
memorandum  stating  that  this  was  in  consideration  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
“at  first ”  have  to.  live  in  temporary  wooden  houses, 
no  permanent  dwellings  having-  been  built  at  that  time. 
Since  then  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  and  as  to 
quarters,  whatever  accommodation  there  may  he  for 
officers  at  Zungeru  or  Lokoja,  those  in  the  bush  have 
to  live  in  mud  houses  without  doors  or  windows,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  the  fever  carrying 
mosquitoes.  Nevertheless,  the  local  allowance  was  cut 
down  to.  4.s.  iu  1906,  it  has  since  been  further  reduced, 
and  in  March  next  it  is  to  vanish  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Governor’s  salary  is  £1,000  a  year 
higher  than  it  used  to  be. 


However,  if  they  get  less  money  these  officers  are 
expected  to  do  more  work,  and  they  have  now  been  told 
that  they  are  expected  to  spend  half  their  leave. — the 
leave  granted  to  recruit  or  preserve  their  health — - 
in  attending  courses  of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
tropical  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  tropical  economic 
products.  An  official  memorandum  issued  some  time 
ago  in  the  Government  Gazette  stated  that  “it  is  being 
made  possible  for  men  to  make  their  career  in  West 
Africa,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so.”  Judging  from  what' I  have  heard 


Mortlgcks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner.  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  and  french  Patterns 
and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Approval.  Carriage  paid. — 
Oxford  st.  and  Orchard-st.,  Loxnov,  \V. 


from  time  to  time,  the  sort  of  career  open  to  most  of 
the.  officers  employed  in  Northern  Nigeria  is  one  which 
they-  are  generally  glad  to  abandon. 


The  following  letter  received  .not  long  ago  by  a  well- 
known  London  firm  is  rather  a  curiosity  :  — 

Dk-ak  Sirs,-  We  are  in  a  position  to  introduceyour  — - — to  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain  on  reciprocal  lines  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  for  you  the  Royal  Warrant  for  appointment  to 
their  'Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 

We  are  making  a  speciality  of  posters  and  showcards,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  produce  the  tinest  in.  the  kingdom. 

If  the  above  proposal  interests  you,  one  of  our  directors  will 
call  and  see  you  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  you,  if  you 
wilt  kindly  make  an  appointment,  etc. 

The  traffic  that  goes  on  in.  Loyal  Warrants— not  of  the 
Court  of  Spain  alone1 — is  a  good  illustration  of  “  the 
gullibility  of  business  men,”  which  was  discussed  in 
a  recent  article  in  Truth.  X  should  think  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  an  appointment  by  Royal  Warrant 
to  some  Continental  court  is  of  no  commercial  value 
whatever  to  a  tradesman  in  this  country,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  any  man  of  business  would  be  able 
to  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  a  titular  distinction 
of  this  kind  when  it  is  hawked  about  by  another  busi¬ 
ness  firm  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  That  this  is 
not  so,  however,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  mere  fact 
of  such  a  letter  being  written.  Evidently  there  are 
people  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pav  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  services  of  an  intermediary  who  can 
procure  one  of  these  pieces  of  paper. 


TO  A  .SOCIETY  HOSTESS. 

(After  Austin  Dobson’s  “  Une  Marquise.”) 

As  you  sit  there  ill  at  ease, 

O  Marquise, 

While  a  tremor  seems  to  seize. 

Both  your  knees, 

Yon  could  shame  an  Aphrodite, 

Though,  of  course,  you’re  far  from  flighty, 
Such  as  these. 

Who  dispatch  their  tender  glances 
To  some  “Lion”  of  the  day, 

Greeting  all  his  pet  romances 
With  astonished  “Oh,  l  say!” 

You  could  beat  the  fabled  Graces — • 

Rout-  them  clean — 

And  your  manner  bears  the  traces 
Of  a  queen ; 

And  your  power  of  conversation 
Gains  our  manly  admiration. 

Belle  Marquise  ! 

You  could  be  a  perfect  Tartar, 

Did  you  please  ; 

But  you’re  just  a  social  martyr, 

O  Marquise ! 

You  were  chosen  for  your  honey 
(Though  some  buzz  about  your  money 
Just  like  bees). 

You  would  like  some  relaxation 
From  the  social  whirl  and  rush ; 

You  would  fly  the  fine  collation 
And  the  frequent  ballroom  crush ; 

But  your  matutinal  tearing 

Down  the  “  Bow  ” 

Is  just  all  the  present  airing 
That  you  know. 

But -your  life  is  all  before  you, 

Though  the  winter’s  pleasures  bore  you, 
And  we  all  (your  guests)  adore  you, 

Belle  Marquise! 
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3d.  the  Isle  of  Mao  recently  a  youth  of  sixteen,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  post-office  of  which  his  aunt  is  post¬ 
mistress,  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude' 
for  thefts  from  letters.  Ho  had  already  undergone 
four  months’  imprisonment  while  awaiting  the  general 
gaol  delivery,  at  which  he  was  tried.  This  was  his 
first  offence1,  and  in  explanation  of  the  length  of  the 
sentence  the  judge  said  it  was  desired  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  Borstal  system  of  treatment  for  youthful 
criminals.  The  Borstal  system  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  not  so  excellent  as  to  justify  this  monstrously 
'severe  sentence  on  a  first  offender  of  sixteen,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
will  order  the  youth’s  liberation.  The  punishment  he 
underwent  before  his  tidal  was  in  itself  an  ample 
punishment  under  the  circumstances. 


A  collier  named  John  Morgan  was  brought  before 
a  couple  of  aldermen  and  another  magistrate  at 
Leigh  Police-court  recently  on  a  charge  of  night  poach¬ 
ing.  He  was  caught  with  a  gun  and  cartridge  in  his 
possession,  and  next  day  a  dead  pheasant  was  found 
lying  near  the  place  where  he  was  captured.  He  made 
a  strong  appeal  to  be  let  off  with  a  fine,  as  lie  had  five 
motherless  children  dependent  upon  him.  The  bench 
sentenced  him  to  three>  months  hard  labour,  and  a 
further  term  in  default  of  finding  sureties.  One  expects 
the  game  preservers  on  county  benches  to  deal  with 
poachers  in  this  spirit,  but  it  is  a  novelty  in  shopkeepers 
on  a.  borough  bench.  It  looks  as  if  magistrates  were 
toadying  to  their  game-preserving  patrons. 


My  recent  remarks  on  the  ludicrous  leniency  which 
Cornish  magistrates  exhibit  in  dealing  with  animal 
torturers  received  further  illustration  last  week  at 
Penry.n  Pdlice-eourt.  Here  a  drover  was  charged 
with  cruelty  to  a  calf  and  a  farmer  with  causing  the 
animal  to  be  ill-treated.  It  had  been  driven  twenty 
miles,  and  when  it  reached  its  destination  blood  was 
flowing  from  its  hind  legs,  the  hoofs  having  been  worn 
off.  The  drover  was  fined  Is.,  the  costs  being  remitted, 
and  the  farmer  2s.  6d.  and  costs.  If  only  the  Penryn 
magistrates  could  He  driven  twenty  miles  on  the  high 
road  by  the  drover  in  question  without  their  boots 
they  might  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  torture 
inflicted  on  this  wretched  calf. 


A  taxi-cab  driver  was  summoned  at  Bow-street  a 
few  days  ago  for  being  drunk  while  in  charge  of  a  taxi¬ 
cab.  A  policeman,  two  inspectors,  and  the  divisional 
surgeon  all  swore'  that  in  their  opinion  the  man  was 
drunk;  though  the  surgeon  admitted  that  a  few  hours 
later  he  showed  no  effects  of  drink.  The  accused 
swore  that  he  had  never  tasted  an  intoxicant  in  his 
life,  and  several  other  witnesses  said  they  knew  him 
as  a  staunch  teetotaller.  He  was  discharged  “  with- 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked.  “Private” 
absolutely  confidential.-— Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  Londou. 


out  a  stain  upon  his  character.”  But  surely  some 
explanation  is  required,  in  the  public  interest,  of  the 
extraordinary  mistake  of  all  these  police  witnesses  in 
diagnosing  the  case,  as  well  as  some  safeguard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  mistakes. 


Considering  that  a  solicitor  manages  the  money- 
lending  business  of  the  Staffordshire  Financial  Co., 
the  carelessness  of  this  concern  in  regard  to  the  Act  ot 
1900  is  rather  surprising.  Two  years  ago  a  trans¬ 
action  in  which  the  company  had  advanced  Several 
hundred  pounds  at  usurious  interest  was  held  to  be 
void  on  the  ground  that  it  wTas  carried  out  at  an 
address,  110,  Jermyn-street,  S.W.,  which  was  not 
registered  by  the  lenders  themselves,  though  it  was  b\ 
their  tout,  “Herbert  Lester,”  alias  Sanguinetti.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  after  this  costly 
lesson  the  company  would  be  extremely  cautious,  but 
last  week  they  only  escaped  a  similar  loss  by  the  skin 
of  their  teeth.  In  this  case  the  moneylending  trans¬ 
action  was  completed  (Sanguinetti  having  again  been 
the  intermediary)  at  Morle’s  Hotel,  102,  Jermyn-street, 
and  the  defendant  contended  that,  as  this  was  not  the 
company’s  registered  address,  they  could  not  recovei 
the  £300  for  which  they  sued  him. 


It  was  admitted  that  on  the  date  of  the  transaction 
the  hotel  was  not  actually  registered  as  one  of  the 
plaintiff’s  addresses,  hut  it  was  shown  that  four  days 
previously  they  had  (without  the  consent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  establishment)  sent  an  application  for 
such  registration  to  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House. 
Mr.  Justice  Darling  had  to  consider  whether,  in  view 
of  certain  regulations  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  working  of  the  Act,  the  making  of  the 
application  for  registration  in  the  case  of  an  additional 
address  was  sufficient  to  legalise  the  transaction,  and, 
after  much  argument,  his  lordship  decided  this  knotty 
point  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs.  Probably  there  will 
be  an  appeal— indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Darling  observed 
that  the  question  will  doubtless  be  taken  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  disquieting  to  hotel 
proprietors  to>  learn  that  it  is  seemingly  permissible 
for  a  moneylender  to  register  as  his  place  of  business 
any  hotel  at  which  he  may  arrange  meetings  with 
borrowers. 


Sanguinetti,  who  was  a  witness  in  the  case,  informed 
the  court  that  moneylending  was  only  a  small  part  of 
his  business.  This  was  literally  true.  He  is  not  a 
moneylender,  but  a  moneylender’s  tout,  a  disreputable 
vocation  which  he  has  followed  for  considerably  over 
thirty  years.  He  added  that  his  principal  business 
was  in  the  City,  “  where  he  dealt  in  foreign  and  muni¬ 
cipal  loans,”  and  in  cross-examination  he  affirmed  that 
the  statement  in  his  recent  circulars  as  to  his  having 
raised  £600,000  at  six  per  cent,  related  to  a  foreign 
loan.  Some  time  ago  I  cast  a  doubt  upon  that  state¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  absence  of  fuller  and  better  particu¬ 
lars  Sanguinetti’ s  vague  allusion  to  a  foreign  loan  is 
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anything  but  convincing.  The  notion  that  this  usurer’s 
jackal  “deals  in  foreign  and  municipal  loans”  is 
indeed  distinctly  funny. 


Ignoring  the  elder  Mr.  Weller’s  advice,  a  money¬ 
lender  named  A.  Bass,  styling  himself  “the  private 
banker,’’  oi  7,  Belbie-street,  Nottingham,  makes  a 
direct  appeal  for  the  patronage  of  widows  by  promis¬ 
ing  them  “  special  easy  notes  and  repayments.”  The 
widows  should  beware  of  Bass.  He  advertises  “money 
for  Christmas  at  five  per  cent.”  At  first  sight  this  seems 
alluring,  but,  of  course,  when  “private  bankers”  of 
this  class  talk  about  five  per  cent,  they  mean  five  per 
cent,  per  week,  or  per  month,  which  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  per  annum. 


His  Honour  Judge  Mulligan  in  the  Norwich  County 
Court  last  vTeek  made  the  following  apt  remarks, 
apropos  of  a  transaction  between  Frederick  George 
Potter,  trading  as  the  Dereham  Road  Cycle  Co.,  and 
a  labourer  who  bad  purchased  a  bicycle  from  Potter. 
I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  may 
feel  tempted  by  this  firm’s  advertisements:  — 

These  hire  purchase  agreements  are  in  truth  usurious  contracts, 
u  he  owner  lends  his  goods  upon  usurious  terms.  The  mode  of 
operation  is  as  follows  : —  Take  a  £3  cycle  as  an  ordinary  instance. 

I  he  owner  first  adds  on  £2  to  the  price  for  interest ;  ' then  he 
spreads  the  payments  of  the  £5  over  twelve  months.  That  is  66  per 
cent  .  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  when  £3  or  a  little  more  has  been 
paid,  lie  craftily  ceases  to  call  to  collect  the  instalments  until 
the  whole  balance  of  £2  is  in  arrears.  Then  he  pounces  down 
on  the  labourer  and  says.  “  If  you  do  not  pay  within  twenty-four 
hours  I  will  take  the  cycle  and  sue  for  the  arrears.’’  The  result 
is  that  the  lender  gets  back  his  cycle  and  more  than  60  per  cent, 
interest  in  addition.  These  are  harsh  and  unconscionable  bar¬ 
gains.  They  are  really  in  the  nature  of  money-lending  trans¬ 
actions,  and  the  relief  given  to  borrowers  under  the  .Money¬ 
lenders  Act  should  be  extended  to  labourers  hiring’  goods,  and 
that,  too,  whether  they  are  hired  from  an  individual  or  from  a 
limited  company. 


Little  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  Thomas  Bowden 
Green  and  the  Thrift  Society  since  the  transfer  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  society  to  the  Betterment  of  London 
Association,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  still  in 
existence.  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  is  anxious  to 
be  reassured  in  this  respect.  In  the  Times  of  April  13, 
1908,  appeared  an  announcement  that  the  National 
Thrift  Society,  at  its  thirtieth  anniversary  meeting, 
held  on  April  11,  had  decided  to  offer  £30,  in  sums  of 
£15,  £10,  and  £5,  to  the  three  men  or  women  who 
produced  the  three  best  records  of  industrial  thrift  (in 
respect  to  saving)  covering  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  years.  A  competitor  for  one  of  these  awards, 
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an  old  gentleman  whose  career  would  well  entitle'  him 
to  one.  of  the  prizes,  has  been  carefully  watching  for 
the  result  of  the  competition  ever  since.  He  has  not 
seen  it  announced,  nor  has  he  received  any  reply  to 
three  letters  he  has  addressed  to  the  secretary  asking 
to  be  informed  as  'to  the  result. 


Though  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  old  gen lle- 
rnan  has  not  received  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cash 
reward  from  Bowden  Green,  1  am  rather  astonished 
that  lie  has  not  had  any  communication  from  him. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  thrifty  one  is  rather  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  fact  than  otherwise,  for  Bowden 
Green  has  in  the  past  been  apt  to  recommend  the 
Thrift  Society  itself  as  a  secure  place  for  the  savings 
of  the  thrifty,  my  disagreement  with  this  view  being 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  name  of  Bowden  Green 
appears  in  Truth:  Cautionary  List. 


Mention  of  Truth  Cautionary  List  reminds  me  that 
during  the  week  I  have  had  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
right  use  ivas  made  by  the  head  of  a  firm  at  Aldershot. 
A  well-dressed  lady  called  upon  him,  giving  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Stuart,  of  9,  Exeier-road,  Bootle,  soliciting  a  sub¬ 
scription  on  behalf  of  an  orphanage  at  Liverpool  run  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Black.  Immediate  reference  to  the 
Cautionary  List  showed  that  the  name  of  Black’s 
Orphanage  was  contained  therein,  and  the  collector  was 
at  once  sent  'about  her  business,  while  the  head  of  the 
firm  communicated  with  the  police,  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
venting  any  one  else  in  the  locality  subscribing  to  the 
“  charity.” 


In  the  other  instance  a  well-dressed  young  lady  called 
upon  a  gentleman  in  Finsbury-square.  Her  collecting 
hook  was  marked  “  London  and  Suburban  Pliilan- 
thropical  Association,”  and  the-,  intense  respectability 
of  her  appearance  so  impressed  the  gentleman  that  he 
gave  her  a  subscription,  and  not  until  she  had  departed 
did  he  think  of  consulting  the  Cautionary  List.  The 
moral  is,  of  course,  that  the  place  for  Truth 
Cautionary  List  is  on  the  desk  where  it  may  be 
instantly  consulted,  and  not  tucked  away  in  a  drawer 
or  relegated  to  a  library  shelf. 


To  judge  from  the  number  of  circulars  from  trick 
advertisers  which  reach  me  by  every  post,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  police  made  another  raid  on  some  of 
these  gentry,  for  the  fate  of  Lawrence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  them. 
One  of  the  busiest  is  J.  Dixon,  otherwise  the  Imperial 
Supply  Company,  of  42,  Junction  Road,  London,  N. 
A  soldier  at  Chatham  sent  him  7s.  6d.  the  other  day  in 
the  belief  that  lie  would  receive  a  watch  and  chain. 
All  that  he  got  in  return  was  a  shoddy  chain  worth 
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a  few  pence,  and  some  other  articles  worth  about  6d. 
each,  which  he  was  to  sell  at  3s.  6d.  and  remit  the 
cash  to  Dixon  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  prize  oi  a 
gold  watch  to  wear  with  the  chain.  As  a  rule  these 
tricksters  give  some  sort  of  a  watch  to  go  with  the 
chain,  hut  apparently  they  fail  to  do  even  this  when 
they  anticipate  that  their  victims  are  not  in  a  position, 
to  take  action  against  them. 


The  St.  Bride’s  Watch  Company  play  very  much 
the  same  game  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  Thus  some 
little  while  ago  a  lad  in  India  sent  them  5s.  lOd.  for  a 
watch.  He  received  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  money,  and  was  asked  to  remit  a  further  2s,  10(3.  for 
a  chain  to  wear  with  the  undelivered  watch.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  require  a  chain,  and  asked  lor  the  watch 
to  be  forwarded  or  the  money  returned.  To  this  request 
no  reply  has  been  received.  He  has  since,  however, 
been  favoured  with  the  circulars  of  the  H,oyal  Phono¬ 
graph  Company,  of  Stonecutter-street,  London,  E.C., 
which  is  another  department  of  the  same  business,  and 
I  would  therefore  advise  my  readers  in  India  to  take. 
Warning  by  this  illustration  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  these  concerns  in  dealing  with  their  overseas 
customers. 

Another  dodge  for  getting  rid  of  mock  jewellery  is 
being  practised  by  the  West  End  Jewellery  Company, 
of  59-61,  Hew  Oxford-.streiet,  London,  W.C.  Announc¬ 
ing  that  they  have  just  made  an  enormous  purchase 
of  a  Birmingham  manufacturer’s  stock,  they  send 
on  approbation  a  bracelet,  asking  that  Is.  lid.  should 
he  forwarded,  or  the  bracelet  returned  within  seven 
days.  A  circular  making  this  offer  was  sent  to  a 
clergyman’s  daughter  living  in  the  country.  It  boie 
the  date  November  11,  but  the  post  date  on  the 
envelope  was  November  .16.  Jt  reached  her  on 
November  17,  so  that  had  she  not  sent  the  rubbish  hack 
by  return  of  |)ost  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  have  trumped  up  a  claim  against  her  for  not 
having  returned  the  bracelet  within  the  specified  period. 


Glancing  through  one  of  the  London  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  I  was  struck  by  the  number  of  fortune-telling 
humbugs  whose  advertisements  were  to  he  found 
therein,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  residents  of 
provincial  towns  are  far  better  protected  against  charla¬ 
tans  of  this  type  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Only  last  week  in  Liverpool,  for  instance,  a 
woman  who  held  herself  out  to  be  a  “  psychrometrist  ” 
and  clairvoyant  was  fined  £5  for  professing  to  tell 
fortunes,  yet  in  London  there  are  dozens  of  the  same 
class  practising  without  let  or  hindrance. 


While"  congratulating  the  Liverpool  police  on  their 
energy  in  stamping  out  this,  sort  of  humbug,  I  do 
not  impute  any  lack  of  energy  or  initiative  to  the 


London  police.  If  London  suffers  from  these  parasites, 
it  is  only  part  of  the  price  she  pays  for  not  having 
control  of  a  police  force  of  her  own.  A  police  prose¬ 
cution  in  the  provinces  is  easy  to  initiate.  In  London 
it  is  far  otherwise.  Where  a  provincial  chief  constable 
would  obtain  permission  to  prosecute  from  his  Watch 
Committee,  in  London,  unless  a  private  individual  can 
he  found  to  initiate  a  prosecution,  the  cumbrous  busi- 
uoss  of  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Treasury  has 
to  be  gone  through,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
petty  swindlers  ply  their  game  with  practical  immunity. 
I  fancy  that  this  state  of  things  is  deprecated  by  no 
one  more  than  the  police  themselves. 


A  Weekly  contemporary  has  been  investigating  a 
quack  business,  carried  on  at  Broughton,  Manchester, 
under  the  pretentious  title  of  The  National  College  of 
Health,  and  in  its  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
especially  those  who  are  afflicted  with  had  legs,  the 
paper  devotes  a  page  of  valuable  space  to  describing 
•its  discoveries.  On  turning  up  the  Trttth  Cautionary 
List  I  find  the  following  note: — • 

National  College  of  Health,  Great 'Clowes  .street.  Higher  Brough- 
Ion  [Manchester.- — -Proprietors  of  a  cure  for  bad  legs  called 
“  Tremol.”  The  first  price  for  a  course  of  treatment  is  two 
•mineas,  which  is  reduced  to  one  guinea  if  the  bait  is  not  swal¬ 
lowed.  Also  endeavours  to  obtain  advertisements  on  the  payment- 
by-results  system,  offering  5s.  for  every  patient  caught  through, 
an  advertisement. 


“  We  are  looking  for  you  ”  declares  a  circular  Sfl'nE 
by  the  ‘‘  Wrinkle's  ”  Publishing  Co.,  of  7a,  Queen  s-. 
arcade,  in  reply  to  responses  to  its  advertisements. 
The  -company  is  looking  for  subscriptions  or  four 
shillings  for  Wrinkles,  a  new  mail-order  journal,  and 
a  a  a  Beit,  for  subscribers  offers  particulars  of  a  choice 


variety  of  Yankee  flat-traps.  The  get-rich-quick 
young  man  for  his  four  shillings  will,  besides  being 
instructed  in  the  art  of  getting  rich,  be  told  how  to 
get  thin  and  how  to-  get  fat,  how  to  cure  cancer,  and 
how  to  fatten  hogs  on  hay,  how  to  grow  a  moustache, 
and  how  to  brew  lager  beer.  He  will  he  instructed  in 
five  great  money-making  schemes,  one  of  which  is  “  a 
new  plan  that  netted  six  different  parties  over  £200 
each  in  six  months/'’  and  he  will  be  supplied  with 
particulars  of  fifty-three  methods  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Wrinkles  may  be  looking  for  that  young  man  now, 
if  Wrinkles  finds  him  I  should  judge  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  police  will  sooner  or  later  be  look¬ 
ing  for  him  also. 


Was  it  ironically  that  the  bookmaker  trading  as 
Dowling  and  Co.,  10,  Glasshouse-street,  W.,  chose 
“Dibs,  London,”  as  his  telegraphic  address'?  That 
idea  is  suggested  by  a  complaint  from  a  hacker  regard¬ 
ing  his  failure  to-  receive  the  “  dibs  ”  owing  to  him  over 
a  bet  on  the  Cambridgeshire.  He  says  that  his  many 
letters  to  the  firm  have  been  unanswered,  and  that 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  Hie  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal  ” 
(copper  lined  witli  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free.— South  Audley-street,  London. 
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when  lie  called  personally  at  the  office  he  was  told  that 
Mr.  Dowling  was  out,  but  that  no  doubt  the  omission 
to  settle  was  an  oversight.  Perhaps,  now  that  the  rush 
of  the  racing  season  is  past,  Dowling  will  give  the 
matter  his  attention. 


Mr.  Hopkins  last  week  inflicted  a  fine  of  £100  and 
costs  upon  one  Harris,  who  recently  started  a  football 
betting  business  in  Kennington.  His  circulars  and 
betting  slips  were  mostly  sent  to  seamen  in  the  Navy, 
and  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  police 
in  consequence  of  complaints  on  the  subject  from  a 
number  of  officers.  I  do  not  think  that  Harris  was 
punished  too  heavily,  for  this  system  of  gambling  is  a 
gigantic  evil,  and  in  the  public  interest  it.  ought  to  be 
rigorously  suppressed.  It  is,  however,  curious  to 
reflect  that  if  the  defendant,  a  beginner  at  the  game, 
had  known  how  to  go  to-  work  he  could  not  only  have 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  police,  but  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  Government  Department  in  carrying- 
on  his  illegal  business.  Instead  of  openly  operating 
from  Kennington  he  should  have  used  the  cover  of  an 
address— a  mere  accommodation  address  would  do — 
on  the  Continent  for  the  receipt  of  money.  The  Post- 
office  would  have  been  at  his  service  for  the  purpose, 
and  no  prosecution  would  have  occurred. 


Every  day  I  get  letters  calling  attention  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  is  being  done  by  the  liarpies  whose  foot¬ 
ball  betting  businesses  are  ostensibly  worked  from 
Flushing  and  other  Continental  addresses.  Alfred 
Wiseman  and  Bert  Fry,  both  of  whom  date  from.  Flusli- 
ing,  are  two  newcomers  among  these  gentry,  who  have 
just  been  strongly  commended  to  my  notice.  Really, 
however,  it  is  absurd  to  blame  them.  The  person  to 
blame  is  the  Postmaster-General.  To  prevent  the  use 
of  the  post  for  the  distribution  of  betting  circulars  is, 
ot  course,  a  difficult  matter,  particularly  when  they 
are  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  posted  in  com¬ 
paratively  -small  batches  at  different  offices.  But  if 
the  Postmaster-General  would  obtain  the  necessary 
powers,  which  Parliament  would  certainly  not  refuse, 
it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  in  the  form  of  remittances  of  stamps,  postal- 
orders  and  cheques,  by  stopping  the  transmission  of 
letters  addressed  to  bookmakers  engaged  in  illegal 
ready  money  betting  at  Flushing  or  elsewhere ;  and 
by  the  same  means-  an  end  could  be  put  to  the  traffic 
in  Continental  lottery  tickets. 


Powers  of  this  kind  are  exercised  by  the  postal 
authorities,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  some 
of  the  British  Colonies— indeed,  I  recently  heard  from 
a  New  Zealand  correspondent  that  certain  Paris  dealers 
in  premium  or  lottery  bonds  bad  been  placed  on  a 
postal  black-list,  with  the  result  that  people  who  were 


hCRUBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the.  public  against  the  many 
injurious  imitations  of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia  that  are  bein'" 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scrubb  k  C o.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


paying  these,  firms  on  the  instalment  system  could  not 
got  their  remittances  forwarded.  So  far  as  I  can  per¬ 
ceive,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
plan  here  is  the  ingrained  conservatism  of  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand. 


A  most  amusing  begging-letter  from  a  Miss  Marie 
Shedden-King,  of  50,  Archer-street,  Bayswater,  W.,  has 
been,  sent  to  me  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  It  covers  ten  pages  with  feminine  “gusli.” 
Miss  Marie  is  sure  that  the  gentleman  she  addresses 
is  “everything  that  is  nobly  true,  good,  courteous, 
and  much  more  than  kindheartedness  itself.”  Mbe 
informs  him  that  she  is  thirty-eight,  living  with 
“a  dear  old  mother”  in  an  apartment  over  a  pro¬ 
vision  merchant’s,  where  it  is  “  a  delicate  matter 
to  receive  visitors,”  and  so,  I  presume,  she  thinks  it 
necessary  to  provide  a  pen  portrait  of  herself.  Miss 
Marie  is  “  slim,  genteel,  height  5ft.  4in.,  bright,  kind, 
gentle,  and  attentive  in  illness,  teetotaler,  dark  hair, 
and  hazel  eyes.”  She.  has  lost  “'the  dearest  and  kindest 
of  fathers,”  and  “the  best  of  men,  to  whom  she  was 
engaged.”  She  has  bad  a,  heavy  financial  loss,  and  also 
broken  an  arm  which  prevents  her  following  her  profes¬ 
sion  as  an  “electrical  nurse.”  Therefore  she  asks  to 
be  allowed  “to  have  the  great  honour  to  receive”  a  gift 
from  “the  ever  kind  heart  and  hand”  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  appeals.  Miss  Marie  is  yet  another 
example,  of  heredity.  Begging-letter  writing  is  a  family 
failing.  In  1898  I  warned  the  public  against  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  appeals  of  her  “dear  old  mother.” 


There  was  a  reference  in  Truth  recently  to  a  farrago 
of  nonsense  sent  by  a  “Professor”  Roxroy  to  clients 
who  applied  to-  him  for  an  astrological  life  chart. 
Roxroy  appears  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
other  humbugs  in  the  same  line  of  business,  for  bis 
customers  are-  now  receiving  circulars  printed  in  imita¬ 
tion  type-writing  from  “Professor”  Elmer  E.  Knowles, 
of  400,  St.  Nicholas- avenue,  New  York,  informing  them 
that  “Professor”  Roxroy  has  proposed  their  names 
for  membership  of  “The  Psycho  Success  Club.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  document,  Roxroy  is  a  “Charter  Member” 
of  the  club,  and  Knowles  expresses  his  readiness  to 
admit  the  “  Charter  Member’s  ”  patrons  at  half-price, 
and  for  £1  furnish  them  with  the  mystic  formulas, 
harmony  key,  and  certificate  of  membership  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  this  “  wonderful  mental  organisation.” 
I  wonder  how  much  per  head  Knowles  gives  Roxroy 
for  the  names  of  his  patrons. 


Mr.  Gerome,  the  leading  spirit  of  Acte  and  Co., 
of  85,  Fleet-street,  is  evidently  making  use  of  the 
roll  of  400,000  names,  the  compilation  of  which  was 
referred  to  in  Truth  of  June  2.  The  circular  he  is  now 


Nice,  Cimiez.— Winter  Palace.— Most  up-to-date.  Beau¬ 
tiful  gardens.  High-class  chamber  music.  Tennis  courts  free. 
Mntor-cu  se  vice  to  town.— Jos.  Agio. 


issuing  bristles  with  offers  of  free  gifts,  from  boy-scout- 
outfits  and  roller  skates  to  cinematographs  and  a 
real  horse  and  trap.  All  off  them  are  free— to  those 
who  send  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  for  packets  of  Christmas 
greeting  cards.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  400.000 
will  really  imagine  that  they  can  get  a  horse  and  tiap 
for  eighteenpence ! 


became  very  apologetic.  The  picture  was  not  at  Cole¬ 
herne-court.  It  had  been  sent  to  a  restorer.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  should  take  a  taxi-cab  and  examine 
the  picture  at  the  restorer’s  was  negatived  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Law  had  an  important  appointment. 


This  method  of  disposing  of  Christmas  cards  by 
offering  all  sorts  of  other  articles  seems  at  the  moment 
to  be  the  favourite  dodge  of  the  trick  advertiser. 
Another  firm,  Philip  Leslie  and  Co.,  who  describe 
themselves  as  Pine  Art  Publishers  and  Printeis,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey,  ask  5s.  9d.  for  sixty-six  cards, 
declare  that  the  presents  given  to  purchasers  are  worth 
more  than  the  money  paid  for  the  cards.  A  soldier  at 
Aldershot,  Avho  was  tempted  to  apply  for  the  cards, 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  result  that  he  put  the  cards 
sent  him  on  the  fire,  which  is  no  doubt  the  best-  place 
for  them,  but  an  expensive  method  of  purchasing  a 
“  Real  Diamond  Set  Ring,”  or  any  other  of  Leslie  and 
Co.’s  free  gifts. 


Miss  Kitty  Smith,  of  31,  Arthur  Street,  Peckham, 
S.E.,  whom  I  identified  some  little  while  ago  as  Mr. 
Ernest  Day,  is  still  busily  engaged  in  offering  genea¬ 
logical  records,  composed  of  cuttings  from  second-hand 
family  histories,  to  members  of  distinguished  families 
who  she  anticipates  will  be  interested  in  them.  Miss 
Kitty  Smith  has  improved  upon  Ernest  Day’s 
methods  in  disposing  of  her  newr  wares,  for  she  no 
longer  finds  it  needful  to  account  for  her  possession 
of  the  records,  as  she  did  of  the  prints,  by  a  fairy  tale 
about  them  having  been  left  to  her  by  a  deceased 
parent.  Really  the  only  objection  to  be  taken  to 
her  business  now’  is  that  the  records  have  no  intrinsic 
value ;  but  that  is  a  matter,  I  presume,  which  she  cal¬ 
culates  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  into  account  by  a 
clientele  to  whom  a  guinea  or  two  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment. 


A  few  days  later,  however,  the  gentleman  received  a 
communication  at  his  club  informing  him  that  the 
picture  was  now  to  be  seen  at  Coleherne-court.  He 
accordingly  called  again.  The  painting,  he  informs 
me,  was  certainly  a  charming  picture,  and  it  had  an 
inscription  on  the  back  in  pencil  which  made  it  out 
to  be  the  portrait  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  He  has, 
however,  in  his  possession  family  portraits,  and  Lhe 
ancestor  of  the  picture  bears  no  resemblance,  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  pencil  inscription  appeared  to  have  been 
inscribed  on  a  spot  whence  a  previous  inscription  ban 
been  erased.  As  further  evidence  of  identity,  Mr.  Law 
produced  a  little  name-plate,  which  he  said  had  been 
attached  to  the  frame.  The  frame  was  an  old  one,  and 
careful  examination  disclosed  no  signs  of  anj  sue 
name-plate  having  ever  been  affixed.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  my  informant  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  inquire  the  price  of  his  reputed  ancestor’s  portrait, 
and  negotiations  ended  abruptly.  I  am  now  wondering 
how  many  county  families  Mr.  Law  has  managed  to 
provide  with  portraits  of  ancestors. 


One  of  Tanquerey’s  imitators,  M.  G.  Brisson,  other¬ 
wise  the  Anglo-French  Portrait  Society,  of  33,  Rue- 
Saint  Didier,  Paris,  is  now  devoting  special  attention 
to  South  Africa.  Mv  South  African  readers  will  he 
wise  not  to  be  tempted  by  this  offer  of  a  life-size  crayon 
portrait  entirely  free  of  charge  into  forwarding  their 
photographs  to  Brisson.  They  are  not  likely  either  to 
get  them  returned  or  to  obtain  the  "free”  enlarge¬ 
ment  unless  they  pay  what  Brisson  wants.  Photo¬ 
graphers  can  no  more  afford  to  work  for  nothing  than 

journalists. 


It  is  curious  how  many  people  there  are  engaged,  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  supplying  the  raw  material  for 
ancestor-worship.  Recently  a  gentleman  received  at 
his  country  seat  in  Northumberland  a  letter  from  a  M  t . 
Trevor  Ogilvie  Law,  of  93,  Coleherne-court,  London, 
SAY.,  who  said  that  he  had  among  his  collection  of 
pictures  one  painted  about  1740-1780  which  an  insciip 
tion  on  the  hack  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  an  ancestor 
of  the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Law  addressed.  Mr.  Law 
offered  to  send  the  picture  to  Northumberland  for 
Inspection,  but  the  gentleman  in  question,  happening 
to  he  in  town,  thought  he  would  call  at  Coleherne- 
court  and  inspect  the  portrait  of  his  ancestor.  He  did 
so  vdtli out  previously  announcing  his  arival.  He  saw 
Mr  Law,  and  on  explaining  his  business  Mr.  Law 


The  truth  about  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nice  (Cimiez)  :  The  Her¬ 
mitage  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The  most  comfortable  home 
the  Riviera  — Langham  Hotel,  Nice,  same  management. 


on 


Have  any  of  my  readers  had  any  dealings  with  an 
artist  in  the  photo-enlargement  line  of  business  named 
Williamson,  who  sometimes  gives  liis  address  as  272, 
King’s-road,  Hammersmith,  and  at  others  as  “  Frank¬ 
fort,”  82,  Shepherd’s  Bush-road?  In  July,  1908’  a 
correspondent  of  mine  gave  him.  a  commission  for  a 
picture,  paying  him  £5  in  advance,  but  the  portrait 
has  not  been  delivered,  and  all  applications  for  a  refund 
of  the  money  have  been  ignored. 


A  few  months  ago  Allan  North,  of  Ridge  House, 
Stockland,  Honiton,  Was  engaged  in  compiling  a 
hook  about  Devonshire  people.  From  a  circular 
which  reached  me  during  the  past  Week  I  find  that 
he  is  now  beating  up  subscriptions  for  “  Cheshire : 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Pictorial.”  From  the 
number  of  years  Manning  Press  and  North  have  been 
at  the  game  one  would  have  imagined  that  there  was 
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hardly  a  nonentity  in  the  Kingdom  who  lias  not  ibeen 
biographed  and  photographed  for  one  of  these  county 
works.  But  no  sooner  is  one  volume  sent  out  to 
the  subscribers  whose  uneventful  lives  are  chronicled 
therein  than  another  is  announced.  The  fascination 
of  seeing  his  career  recorded  in  a  “  county  ”  history 
is  too  much  for  county  squire  and  retired  tradesman 
alike. 


I  still  must  be  my  stomach’s  slave, 
My  large  intestine's  prey, 

Because  1  know  no  surgeon  brave 
Who’ll  cut  them  out  to-day. 

I  care  not  for  the  aeroplane 
Or  gyroscopic  car; 

For  me  the  Poles  are  sought  in  vain— 
What  matter  where  they  are  ? — - 
The  only  science  that  appears 
Of  value  in  my  eyes 
Is  that  which  promises  more  years 
To  man  before  he  dies. 


My. latest  information  regarding  “Guy  Boslyn,”  alias 
George  or  Joshua.  Hatton,  reveals  him  as  the  sturdy 
beggar  who,  when  alms  are  refused  him,  turns  and 
abuses  his  previous  benefactor.  In  September  last  he 
obtained  £2  10s.  from  a  gentleman  in  London  as  paj^ 
ment  in  advance  for  200  copies  of  “The  Biographer, 
in  which  the  purchaser’s  biography  was  to  appear.  No 
sooner  had  he  obtained  the  advance  than  he  asked  for  a 
further  sum  of  £3  to  help  him  out  of  difficulties  caused 


0  men  of  science,  cease,  I  pray, 

To  wrestle  with  the  air, 

Put  charts  of  Polar  seas  away — • 
For  warmer  work  prepare  ; 
Prepare  the  anesthetic,  grip 
The  keen  and  glittering  knife, 
And  through  our  innards  let  it  rip, 
To  give  us  longer  life  ! 


by  the  death  of  three  children  from  pneumonia.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  having  found  out  that  the 
children  had  died  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  that 
Hatton  had  cared  so  little  about  them  that  he  did  not 
even  attend  their  funeral,  refused  to  part  with  the  £3, 
and  also  pressed  for  a  return  of  the  £2  10s.  already 
paid. 


Thereupon  Hatton  wrote  from  60,  East-street,  Prittle- 
well,  Essex :  — 

I  have  received  your  impudent  letter  that  you  thought  you 
might  safely  a-ddre&s  to  me  in  my  distress.  .  .  .  You  are  a. 

liar  and  one  of  a  very  pronounced  type.  You  should  be  ashamed, 
it  you  can  feel  shame,  to  send  me  letters  expressing  your  deepest, 
sympathy  .  .  .  and  when  assured  of  my  extreme  poverty 

charging  me  with  a  criminal  offence;  you  inhuman  piano  seller! 
1  am  prepared  to  send  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  to  anc 
paper  or  papers  you  like  to  name;  rather  than  .suffer  any  more  of 
youiy  swaggering  impertinence.  •  .  .  .  It  is  all  the  more 

humiliating  to  he  threatened  by  you  as  I  do  not  know  who  you 
are  andjiad  never  heard  of  you,  or  the  person  who  suggested 
you,  and  all  your  brilliant  achievements  in  the  world  were  quite 
■unknown  to  mo  until  you  "wrote  me  an  account  of  them  and  paid 
me  £2  10s.  to  publish  the  same  and  .send  you  copies. 

Gentlemen  who  have  paid  ITatton  for  copies  of  the 
Biographer  in  which  their  biographies  appear  will  he 
particularly  interested  in  the  latter  portion  of  this 
epistle  as  showing  Hatton’s  real  attitude  towards  them. 


PUT  ME  AMONG  THE  IMMORTALS! 

(Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  recently  stated  that  in  future  the  greatest 
scientific  discoveries  will  be  in  the  direction  of  prolonging  human 
life  by  means  of  surgical  operations.) 

Alas !  that  I  was  horn  too  soon, 

Before  the  surgeon’s  knife 
Has  learned  the  way  to  give  the  boon 
Of  long-extended  life  ! 


Truth  will  be  sent  weekly  to  anv  address  in  the  British 
Islands  for  7s.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  6  months;  or  £1  9s.  Id. 
tor  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number).  The  subscription 
to  Canada  is :  7s.  7d.  for  3  months;  15s.  2d.  for  6  months; 
£1  11s.  6d.  for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number). 
All  other  Colonies:  3  months,  8s.  2d. ;  6  months,  16.s.  4d . ;  12 
months  (including  Christmas  Number),  £1  13s.  lOd.  To  other- 
parts  of  Europe  and  Foreign  Countries:  3  months,  8s.  8d.  ; 
(>  months,  17s.  4d.  :  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number), 
£1  15s.  lOd.  All  cheques  and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable 
to  The  Manager  op  Truth  and  addressed  to  Truth  Buildings, 
Carteret-street,  London,  S.W. 


SCRUTATOR. 

ENDING  v.  MENDING. 

THE  Paliamentary  reforms  of  the  last  century  did 
much  to  modernise  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  not  all  that  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
times  required.  They  made  it  the  representative 
council  of  the  nation  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  remains  what  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  great  feudal  noblemen  occupied 
positions  in  the  State  entirely  different  from  that 
of  any  peer  of  the  present  day,  and  when  the  idea 
of  the  government  of  the  nation  by  the  nation  was 
in  its  infancy.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  principle  of  an 
hereditary  right  to  legislate  have  been  occasionally 
moved  in  the  blouse  of  Commons  by  private  members. 
Such  a  resolution  has  even  been  carried  against 
the  will  of  a  Liberal  Government,  but  Liberal 
Ministers  have  always  found  some  pretext  for  shelving 
the  issue  thus  raised.  We  are  consequently  now  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature  is  composed  of  members — in  this  case 
hereditary  legislators  and  bishops — who  derive  no 
title  to  their  position  from  the  votes  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  the  first 
Premier  who  ever  moved  and  carried  a  resolution 
to  limit  the  power  of  these  anomalous  legislators. 
But  even  he  did  not  deem  himself  strong  enough 
once  and  for  all  to  put  an  end  to  the  House  of  Lords 
as  at  present  composed.  From  the  fact  that  as  soon 
as  he  disappeared  from  the  scene  his  proposal  to 
limit  the  veto  was  dropped,  and  the  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  by  which  he  proposed  to  carry  it  into  effect 
was  abandoned,  we  may,  I  think,  infer  that  a  good 
many  of  his  colleagues  and  his  supporters  did  not 
regard  his  proposal  with  much  favour,  and  that 
he  would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  a  more  drastic 
one,  which  would  have  struck  at  that  ark  of  the 
covenant — the  House  of  Lords. 


Cannes. — Gallia  Palace.  Built  in  1900.  40  apartments 

with  private  baths.  Garage  for  30  Motor-cars.  Orchestra. 
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I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  two  Chambers.  1 
have  absolute  confidence  in  no  man,  nor  in.  any  body 
of  men,  in  the  enjoyment  of  delegated  powers,  when 
it  is  a  question  of  taking  some  step  which  may  decide 
inexorably  the  future  of  the  country.  I  care  not 
whether  it  be  a  Sovereign,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  an 
assembly  of  elected  delegates.  All  men  are  liable  to 
err,  and  most  men  are  apt  to  take  too  much  authority 
on  themselves,  and  to  enlarge  their  powers  when  they 
get  the  opportunity.  Where  there  is  self-government, 
and  the  nation  is  its  only  master,  it  should  protect 
itself  against  abuses  of  their  powers  by  those  whom  it 
selects  to  give  effect  to  its  behests.  Hut  between  bold- 
ing  this  view  and  accepting  the  claims  put  forward  by 
the  present  House  of  Lords  there-  is  a  vast  difference. 

In  the  present  controversy  'between  the  Lord-s  and 
Commons  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  Loi  ds 
have  a  right  to  amend  or  throw  out  all  Bills  except 
those  dealing  with  Finance.  Further,  it  is  not  seriously 
denied  by  the  Commons  that  the  Lords  have  a  legal 
right,  though  not  a  constitutional  right,  to  throw  out 
Finance  Bills.  The  Lords  contend  that  they  ought  to 
use  their  dormant  legal  right,  if  a  Finance  Bill  be  of 
such  a  revolutionary  character  that  it  should  not 
become  law  until  it  has  been  specifically  approved 
of  by  the  electorate.  This,  they  say,  the  Budget  of 
this  year  is,  and  that  its  character  is  admitted  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  am  not  going  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question  which  of  these  views  is 
constitutionally  sound  and  which  is  not,  nor  into 
the  question  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  tacking. 

I  would  brush  aside  all  such  technicalities.  My 
view  is  that  an  Hereditary  Chamber  ought  not  to 
possess  legislative  functions,  whether  in  regard  to 
finance  or  to  anything  else.  As  1  have  said,  I  am 
for  two  Chambers,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  one  of  these  Chambers.  It  has  only  sur¬ 
vived  so  long  because  we  have  been  slaves  to  a  fetish, 
and  it  will  be  a  serious  reflection  on  our  national 
common  sense  if  we  do  not  put  an  end  to  this 
anachronism  in  our  constitution  now  that  the  Lords 
have  forced  the  question  on  our  consideration  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  precedent  founded  upon,  the  widest  possible 
construction  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Go’\  em¬ 
inent,  assuming  that  it  means  business,  should  not  vasie 
time  in  discussing  the  rights  of  the  Lords.  It  should 
produce  a  plan,  not  to  clip  their  wings,  hut  to  re¬ 
place  them  by  a  democratic  Second  Chamber,  and  iu 
should  submit  its1  proposal  to  the  electorate  without 
delay. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  chamber  might 
foe  constructed,  without  making  it  either  too  strong  or 
too  weak.  The  great  essential  is  that  its  members 
should  be  elected,  for  so  long  as  they  are  not-,  the 
chamber  would  have  no  strength  behind  it.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  no  country  where  an  upper  chamber 
exists  does  it  enjoy  such  powers,  and  use  them  so  freely, 
as  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a  democracy.  And  yet 
I  have  never  heard  an  American  express  any  desire 
either  to  abolish  the  Senate  or  to  reduce  its  powers. 
We  therefore  shall  do  well  to  take  the  American  Senate 
—  mutatis  mutandis — :as  our  model  ior  our  upper 
chamber.  The  United  Kingdom  should  be  divided  into 
senatorial  districts.  The  county  and  municipal  councils 


in  each  district  should  he-  its  electorate.  Its  members 
should  not  be  more  than  150.  It  should  never  foe 
dissolved,  but  one-third  of  its  members  should  be 
elected  every  year,  or,  if  preferred,  every  two  years. 
If  any  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  two 
Houses,  they  should  sit  and  vote  together,  without 
further  discussion,  as  there  would  have  been  enough  of 
that  already,  and  the  question  at  issue  should  foe 
thus  settled.  Each  senator  should  during  his  three 
years’  term  receive1  a  small  salary  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  in  order  that  rich  and  poor  might  have  -  a 
free  hand  in  electing  any  one  they  desired  to  elect. 
Personally,  I  would  go  further  than  this.  I  would 
not  allow  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  to  hold 
office  in  a  Ministry  nor  any  post  of  profit  during  their 
senatorship.  I  am  convinced  that  were  some  such  plan 
as  this  to  foe  submitted  to  the  country,  it-  would 
find  favour  with  the  majority.  A  Radical,  though 
he  might  prefer  some  other  plan  of  his  own,  could 
hardly  vote  against  it.  A  Conservative  would  hardly 
have  any  serious  objection  to  it.  That  great  number 
of  persons  who  do  not  take  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
hut  who  are  easily  frightened  by  the  Socialist  bogey, 
would  regard  such  a  Senate  as  more  fitted  to  ballast 
the  ship  of  State  than  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present 
constituted  can  ever  be. 

Taking  the  English  Peerage  on  the  whole,  I  think 
that  its  members  compare  advantageously  with  the  titled 


aristocracies  of  other  countries,  and  in  this  country 
generally  there  is  no  strong  feeling  against  the  nobility. 
But  this  is  widely  different  from  a  belief  in  their  right 
to  legislate  for  us  or  to  negative  the.  proposals,  legisla¬ 
tive  or  executive;  of  our  elected  representatives.  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  repugnant  to  the  self-respect  ot  a 
large  number  of  electors.  They  object  to  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Parliament  having  no  more  voice  in  its 
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<■  -ihoce  hf.rpdita.vv  gentlemen.  To 


their  plain  common  sense,  it  is  a  pernicious  absurdity 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  talk 
of  mending  the  House  of  Lords  is  much  like  advising 
a  manufacturer  to  mend  machinery  which  is  utteily 
out  of  date.  The  machinery  must  be  scrapped,  and 
modern  machinery  put  in  its  place,  if  the  factory  is  to 
turn  out  good  work.  The  time  has  come  for  scrapping 
the  House  of  Lords  if  our  legislative  machine  is  to  do 
the  work  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  require 
of  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  he  the  opinion  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  whenever  the 
question  is  fairly  and  squarely  placed  before  them. 


THE  NEAR  EAST. 

The  Sultan’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  was  in  Hilmi  Pasha’s 
best  style— voluble,  plausible,  vague,  and  evasive.  The 
intentions  of  the-  Grand  Yizier,  if  he  has  any,  were 
carefully  cloaked  in  a  mantle  of  colourless  platitudes. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  Macedonian,  Cretan,  or 
Armenian  questions;  no  legislation  and  no  reforms 
were  promised;  and  no  information  was  given  as  to 
how  the  recent  loan  is  to  be  utilised.  The  only  fact 
elicited  was  that  in  spite  of  borrowed  money  and 
economies  effected,  there  was  a  deficit  of  more  than 
£4,000,000  ou  the  Budget  Estimates,  and  financial 
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equilibrium  is  no  nearer  adjustment  than  was  the  ease 
last  year.  ' 

Macedonia  and  Crete  are  the  two  sharpest  thorns  in 
Turkey’s  side.  Are  the  Turks  going  the  right  Avay  to 
remove  them?  Take,  first,  the  case  of  Macedonia. 
The  so-called  Macedonians  are  a  mixed  lot  of  Bul¬ 
garians,  Servians,  and  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Bulgarians 
form  the  majority.  Though  here  and  there  some  over¬ 
lapping  of  population  occurs,  the  three  racial  zones  of 
Macedonia  are  as  distinctly  demarcated  as  are  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  partition  of  Macedonia  on 
racial  lines  would  he  perfectly  easy,  and  was,  in  fact, 
actually  arranged  hy  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  which 
was  so  unfortunately  upset  by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
officious  interference  in  a  matter  which  was  no  concern 
of  the  British  nation.  The  only  Turks  living  in  Mace¬ 
donia  ai'e  imported  officials  and  land-grabbers,  whose 
sole  title  to  residence  is  the  right  of  conquest.  The 
inhabitants  proper  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
villagers,  dreadfully  impoverished  and  correspondingly 
demoralised  by  Turkish  oppression,  but  animated  by  a 
strong  racial  spirit  which  is  the  cause  of  constant  strife, 
not  only  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  but  also 
between  rival  bands  of  Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Greek 
villagers. 

When  ITilmi  Pasha  was  Viceroy  of  Macedonia 
during  the  latter  years  of  Abdul  Hamid’s  regime, 
instead  of  suppressing,  he  encouraged  the  internecine 
strife  between  the  rival  Christian  races,  in  order  to 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  Powers  the  retention  of 
Turkey’s  central  rule.  Abdul  Hamid  has  gone;  but 
Turkish  policy  remains  the  same.  In  place  of  dividing 
Macedonian  territory  into  three  autonomous  provinces 
with  delegated  powers  of  self-government,  the  policy  of 
the  Ottoman  rulers  is  to  “  Turcise  ’  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  and  administer  it  as  a  Crown  Colony. 
England  might  as  well  try  to  Anglicise  the  Boers,  or 
Austria  to  Germanise  the  Magyars.  By  adopting  this 
mistaken  policy,  Hilmi  Pasha,  is  causing  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  Bulgarian  agitation  which  is  being  secretly 
directed  from  Sofia,  and  is  again  becoming  a  disturb¬ 
ing  factor  of  the  situation  in  the  near  East.  The  Bul¬ 
garian  Committees  in  Macedonia  are  as  well  organised 
as  is  the  Turkish  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
and  at  the  recent  congress  at  Salonika  a  resolution  was 
passed  condemning  the  “  collective  oppression  of  the 
Parliamentary  Government  ”  as  strongly  as  the  personal 
despotism  of  the  late  Sultan.  Had  Hilmi  Pasha,  when  he 
became  Grand  Vizier,  decided  to  reform  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Macedonia  on  the  racial  lines  suggested,  he  would 
have  Taken  the  wind  out  of  . the  sails  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  who,  cat-like,  are  watching  their  chance  to 
re-establish  the  “big  Bulgaria”  of  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty. 

As  to  Crete,  the  Turks  had  better  get  rid  of  it — the 
sooner  the  better.  The  island  is  a  hot-bed  of  simmer¬ 
ing  insurrection,  and  is  a  continuous  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  recent  abortive  note 
which  the  Porte  addressed  to  the  Protecting  Powers 
was  not  practical  politics,  and  only  served  to  stiffen 
the  determination  of  the  Greeks  to  put  their  house  in 
order.  The  Turks  want  money ;  the  Greeks  want 
Crete.  Let  the  Turks  name  their  price,  and  the  Greeks 
pay  it.  A  bargain  arranged  on  these  lines  would  not 


only  satisfy  the  Cretans,  but  remove  a  dead  weight 
from  Turkey’s  shoulders. 

For  Turkey  the  outlook  is  not  reassuring,  since  the 
Young  Turks  are  giving  little  indication  of  strength. 
They  have  asked  for  and  obtained  a  fair  chance ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  throwing  it  away.  Bulgaria  is  mean¬ 
while  daily  growing  stronger.  Half  Slav,  half  Tartar, 
the  Bulgar  has  both  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  and  grit 
for  work.  Military  witnesses  all  testify  to  the  belli¬ 
gerent  qualities  of  the  Bulgarian  soldiers,  who  are 
among  the  best  in  Europe.  The  strategical' position  of 
Bulgaria  in  the  centre  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is 
secure  and  dominant.  King  Ferdinand  is  a  successful 
ruler  and  a  clever  diplomatist.  He  knows  how  to 
wait,  and  when  to  act.  He  is  on  good  terms  with  both 
Count  von  Aehrenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky.  and  in  case 
of  necessity  has  the  Servian  trump  card  up  his  sleeve. 
Unless  the  Young  Turks  show  greater  statecraft  than 
they  are  at  present  doing,  the.  lead  in  the  Near  East- 
will  pass  out  of  their  hands  into  those  of  their  former 
vassals,  and  then  what  will  become  of  the  status  quo ? 

IN  BE  RICHARD  BROWN. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  referred  to  m 
Truth  last  week,  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Mr.  Geraxd  O’Shea’s  explanation  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  and  his  account  of 
the  transaction  with  “  Mr.  C.,”  which  I  described  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Mr.  O’Shea  informs  me  that  Richard  Brown 
and  Co.  is  and  was  a  mere  trade  name,  of  the  selection 
of  which  he  gave  me  an  amusing  story,  chosen  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  original  capitalist  who  sup¬ 
plied  funds  for  the  business.  As  this  gentleman  took 
no  active  part  in  the  business,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
mention  his  name.  Mr.  O’Shea  was  the  active  and 
responsible  manager,  and  he  remained  connected  with 
the  firm  in  April,  1908,  when  Major  Christophers 
became  proprietor. 

As  to  the  dispute  with  Mr.  C.,  Mr.  O’Shea  joins  issue 
with  that  gentleman  on  the  salient  point.  Mr.  O. 
stated  that  Mr.  O’Shea  agreed  to  submit  to  Major 
Christophers’  arbitration,  on  the  basis  of  a.  mutual 
agreement-  that  it  was  admitted  that  a  slip  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  of  certain  bets  had  been  handed  to  a  clerk, 
but  that  the  slip  had  not  reached  Mr.  O’Shea,  as  respon¬ 
sible  manager  of  the  firm.  Mr.  O’Shea  declares  that, 
the  arbitration  was  to  cover  the  whole  facts  of  the 
transaction,  and  that  the  arbitrator’s  award  was  given 
upon  the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  All  other  differences- 
are  comparatively  of  minor  importance,  and  arise  out 
of  this  initial  disagreement.  Mr.  O’Shea  differs  with 
■  Mr.  C.  as  to  the  amount  involved,  and  he  points  out 
that  after  TattersalTs  Committee  had  given  judgment 
in  favour  of  R.  Brown  and  Co.  Mr.  C.  paid  £30  on 
‘account  of  the  debt.  He  further  asserts  that  the 
action  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  C.  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  staying  the  proceedings  of  TattersalTs 
Committee  against  Mr.  C.  as  a  defaulter  for  not  obey¬ 
ing  the  order  made  against  him,  and  that  this  action 
was  not  a,  specific  action  against  Brown  and  Co.  for  the 
return  of  the  £30,  but  an  action  against  himself  person- 
'  ally  for  an  account.  Into  these  minor  questions  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter.  They  are  immaterial  to  the 
point  at  issue,  and  on  this  point  there  is  a  direct  con- 
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fiict  of  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  two  gentlemen 
concerned.  Both  are  equally  emphatic  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  version  of  the  sfory,  and  the  public  must 
judge  between  them. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  TESTIMONIAL. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  value  which  attaches 
to  the  testimonial  so  frequently  advertised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  that,  or  the  other  patent  remedy  by 
some  information  which  came  into  my  possession  the 
other  day.  In  September  last  the  proprietors  of  a  well- 
known  ointment  received  a  letter  from  a  motor-cyclist 
enclosing  a  testimonial  and  offering,  if  it  was  of  anv  use, 
to  sell  the  copyright  of  one  of  the  writer’s  photographs 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  its  publication.  The 
testimonial  related  how  the  writer,  while  making  an 
attack  on  the  World’s  Six  Hour  Record,  had  been 
thrown  from  his  machine  while  travelling  at  fifty-five 
miles  an  hour,  how  his  injuries,  though  medically 
treated,  grew"  worse  until,  luckily,  lie  was  persuaded  to 
give  the  remedy  in  question  a  trial,  when  his  wounds 
healed  up,  since  which  he  always  carried  with  him  a 
supply  of  the  preparation.  The  firm  in  question  makes 
a  rule  of  never  paying  anything  for  a  testimonial,  and 
they  declined  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

A  few  wTeeks  later  advertisements  began  to  appear 
containing  a  testimonial  from  the  same  cyclist ;  but 
this  time,  while  telling  the  same  story,  he  attributed 
his  marvellous  recovery  to  quite  another  remedy.  To 
be  cured  simultaneously  by  two  totally  distinct  pre¬ 
parations  seemed  to  me  a  far  more  extraordinary  feat 
than  breaking  a  motor-cycle  record,  and  with  a  viewr  of 
finding  out  how-  it  was  done  I  communicated  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  second  remedy.  I  found  that  they 
had  precisely  the  same  rule  against  payment  for  testi¬ 
monials  as  the  firm  to  wdiich  the  testimonial  had  origin¬ 
ally  been  offered.  They  had  interviewed  the  motor¬ 
cyclist,  who  had  produced  to  them  a  number  of  empty 
bottles  which  had  contained  their  remedy,  and  professed 
himself  to  be  animated  with  a  pure  desire  to  benefit 
fellow-sufferers.  He  did,  it  is  true,  offer  to  sell  the  copy¬ 
right  of  a  photograph,  but  this  the  firm  obtained  from  a 
professional  source,  paying  the  professional  charge  and 
giving  the  motor-cyclist  nothing.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  neither  the  portrait  nor  the  testimonial  will  appear 
again,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  already  been 
withdrawn  before  I  had  communicated  with  the  firm 
using  it. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  what  was  the  motive 
animating  the  record-breaker  in  his  imposture.  One 
knows  very  well  that  there  are  always  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  make  a  dishonest  guinea  by  giving  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  a  pill,  or  a  food,  or  a  soap.  In  fact,  the  firm 
who  were  in  this  instance  imposed  upon  keep  a  black¬ 
list  of  such  testimonialist-s  for  ready  reference.  But 
in  this  case  the  few  shillings  profit  which  the  testi- 
monialist  might  have  made  out  of  the  sale  of  his 
photograph  could  hardly  he  considered  sufficient 
inducement  to  tempt  a  record-breaker  to  give  a 
bogus  testimonial.  Gain  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
and  I  can  only  put  it  down  to  an  inordinate 
desire  to  keep  himself  before  the  eye  of  the  public. 


If  he  could  not  be  breaking  records  on  the  track, 
he  would,  at  least,  he  a  living  example  of  the 
merits  of  somebody’s  wonderful  specific.  His  motive 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  animates  Lady 
Blank  when  she  announces  her  evening  reception  in  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Post  at  so  much  per  line.  The 
passion  for  publicity  is  a  disease  which,  in  these  demo¬ 
cratic  days,  is  not  likely  to  remain  the  affliction  of  any 
one  class. 

THE  SOUL  OF  THE  ACTRESS. 

Very  young  men  who  love  Miss  Zena  Dare  from  the 
bottoms  of  their  honest  infantile  hearts  are  not 
examples  of  a  fascination  exerted  only  on  their  kind. 
They  are  rather  the  twopence-coloured  edition  of  a  work 
which,  penny  plain,  is  found  in  every  household.  The 
fascination  of  the  actress  is  so  irresistible  that  the  only 
defence  against  it  is  the  cowardice  of  Calvinism,  the 
adoption  of  ignorance  as  a  shield.  Never  to  enter  a 
theatre,  nor  to  permit  the  name  of  a  player  to  be 
mentioned  under  his  roof,  is  the  refuge  of  the  Puritan. 
But  he  is  not  flying  from  a  pernicious  art  at  all ;  it 
is  not  the  nature  of  the  profession  which  disgusts  him; 
rather,  ho  is  trying  to  erect  bulwarks  against  Eve 
herself. 

There  is  no  other  profession  in  which  a  woman  has 
to  be  so  feminine  as  on  the  stage.  Her  daily  bread 
depends  on  the  skill  with  which  she  can  express  the 
varying  types  of  womanhood.  She  lives  by  encouraging 
the  emotions  which  other  women  are  taught  to  smother, 
by  expressing  what  other  women  are  brought  up  to  hide. 
All  the  lights  and  shades  of  femininity,  the  caprices, 
the  absurd  unreasonablenesses,  the  coquetry,  the  shallow 
emotionalism  and  the  deep  feeling,  the  inconsistent 
heroisms  and  cowardices,  and  the  unexpected  depths 
and  shoals,  which  go  to  make  up  the  average  woman, 
are  the  material  with  which  an  actress  moulds  her  art. 
Hence  the  perennial  fascination  she  exerts.  Nell 
Gwvnn's  name  has  come  down  to  us,  a  synonym  for 
merriment  and  charm.  Peg  Woffington  inspired  Reade 
with  a  novel;  Jordan,  Abington,  and  a  dozen  others 
are  living  personalities  to-day.  Yet  their  art  is  one 
which  leaves  no  record ;  we  can  be  told  that  they  said 
such-and-such  lines  marvellously,  but  we  can  never 
receive  the  impression  of  eye-witnesses.  No;  their  hold 
is  the  hold  of  the  eternal  feminine.  Their  frailty,  like 
their  charm,  their  firmness,  their  inconstancy,  were 
simply  Woman  carried  out  to  a  conclusion  on  a  larger 
scale.  As  scene-painting  is  to  picture  painting,  so  is 
the  Woman  of  the  actress  to  the  woman  of  everyday 
domesticity. 

Nothing  could  prove  this  more  clearly  than  a-  life  of 
a  great  actress — “The  Incomparable  Siddons,”  by  Mrs.. 
Clement  Parsons  (Methuen).  Mrs.  Siddons  had  none 
of  this  charm  in  her  personal  character.  She  shed  her 
temperament,  though  not  her  mannerisms,  when  she 
left  the  stage.  But  when  acting  there  was  not  a  shade 
nor  an  inflection  in  which  she  was  not  supremely  right. 
Her  womanhood  on  the  stage  was  of  an  infinitely 
appealing  order.  She  could  (he  terrible  as  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,  but.  she  could  be  extraordinarily  winning  as 
Ophelia.  Off  the  stage  she  was  dull  when  not  terrible. 
She  might  have  sat  for  Mrs.  Wilfer  in  “  Our  Mutual 
Friend.”  “Never  was  such  a  woman  for  chops,”  how> 
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over,  as  her  butcher  commented — a  rather  unromantic 
trait  in  one  who  was  also  in  everyday  life  an  admirable 
Tragic  Muse.  One  is  reminded  of  Miss  Costigan — “  the 
Eotkeringay  ’—making  the  "  poy.  ’ 

Mrs.  Parsons  reveals  her  natural  bias  in  favour  of 
the  traditional  temperamental  actress  by  her  slight  but 
recurrent  irritation  against  the  impeccable  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Her  use  of  the  word  “  matron  ”  alone  would 
betray  her,  even  if  she  did  not  openly  rejoice  at  the 
Galindo  episode,  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  showed  signs 
of  a  faint  human  silliness.  Almost  in  despair,  Mrs. 
Parsons  describes  her  as  “  a  woman  with  whom  a  man 
could  no  more  fall  guiltily  in  love  than  with  the 
Decalogue.”  Her  brothers  were  terrified  of  her,  and 
her  habit  of  talking  in  blank  verse  lengths  on  the  most 
trivial  subjects  caused  a  very  comprehensible  awe 
among  her  acquaintances.  In  fact,  she  was  a  very 
estimable  matron,  of  whom  Rome  might  have  been 
proud. 

Perhaps  her  most  famous  moment — one  which  ranks 
among  the  historic  moments  of  the  stage — was  her 

Lord  Cardinal, 

To  YOU  I  <speak, 

in  “  Henry  VIII.”  Professor  Bell’s  description  of  her 
gesture  at  this  moment  is  the  description  of  a  soft  and 
gentle  woman  roused  to  thunder  by  injustice.  Her  “  O  ” 
was  famous  for  its  inflections  of  pathos ;  her  Beatrice 
was  “  enchanting,”  her  Desdemona  most  touching ;  yet 
the  characteristics  of  these  roles  were  almost  entirely 
absent  from  her  everyday  character.  That  is  why  one 
reads  this  book  with  disappointment — a  disappointment 
in  which  its  author  most  obviously  shares.  Mrs. 
Siddons  will  not  come  into  line  with  the  genus  Actress. 
Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Parsons  tries  to  claim  humour  for 
the  immortal  Sarah,  but  the  claim  collapses  when  its 
subject  writes,  in  describing  her  intense  sufferings  on  a 
sea  passage  ;  “  I  never  felt  the  majesty  of  the  Divine 
Creator  so  fully  before.  I  was  dreadfully  sick.”  Her 
qualities  were  magnificent,  but  they  were  not  charming. 
She  is  the  least  attractive  actress  who  has  ever  achieved 
distinction. 

Nevertheless,  reading  about  Sarah  Siddons,  one  under¬ 
stands,  by  the  lack  of  it  in  her,  what  the  fascination  of 
the  actress  is.  Dealing  with  an  art  as  perishable  as  the 
art  of  building  sand-castles,  the  charming  actress  lives 
through  the  centuries.  She  is  more  potent  than  the 
actor,  as  the  fascinating  woman  is  more  potent  than  the 
man.  She  is  forgiven  much  for  the  sake  of  her  irides¬ 
cence.  She  brings  a  breath  of  illicit  fresh  air  to  many  a 
throne-room,  because  she  is  plus  femme  que  les  femmes. 
She  is  trained  to  be  ultra-natural,  whereas  most  women 
are  trained  to  be  artificial.  She  is  Eve  herself,  always 
offering  the  apple — or  a  drink  of  cider  at  the  very  least. 
She  is  ‘'  sweet  Nell  ”• — not  “the  Incomparable  Siddons.” 
It  is  not  the  greatness  of  her  art  which  brings  her 
immortality.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  great  in  her  art,  and 
immortal,  it  is  true;  but  her  art  never  became  nature 
in  her  character;  she  charms  no  one,  although  she  may 
enchain  many.  By  her  tragic  largeness  she  throws  into 
relief  the  qualities  by  which  most  actresses  attain  their 
lasting  fame ;  the  accentuation  of  those  traits  by  which 
the  average  woman  obtains  her  own  more  limited 
supremacy.  The  effects  are  broader,  but  they  are  the 
same. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

■ - *>« - 

London,  Monday. 

EW  things  could  cause  me  more  acute  sorrow  and 
uneasiness  than  the  knowledge  that  after  the 
general  election  is  over  I  shall  probably  have  become 
a  Conservative.  I  don't  mean  so  much  that  it-  will  affect 
my  private  feelings,  because  in  my  privileged  position 
of  detachment  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  ha’porth 
of  difference  bet  wen  the  two  sides  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned— since  Gladstone  died,  at  any  rate — the  one 
promises  and  never  performs,  and  the  other  does 
neither.  But  it  is  a  serious  look-out-  for  one  who  has 
been  a  member  long  enough  to  systematise  his  public 
convictions  to  think  that  in  another  three  months  or  so 
he  will  have  to  adopt  all  the  epithets  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hurl  at  his  open  enemies  so  as  to  make  them 
fit  the  heads  of  his  concealed  friends.  I  dare  say  (to 
adapt  the  names  to  fit  the  epithets)  it  seems  easy  enough 
to  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  But  unfortunately,  by  the  time  you  have 
made  your  fiftieth  speech  or  so,  they  come  to  fit  auto¬ 
matically,  so  that  when  you  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
always  calling  Mj\  Balfour,  for  instance,  a  frigid  and 
calculated  liar,  it  will  be  the  most  difficult  thing  possible 
to  apply  the  same  compliment  to  Mr.  Ure,  say,  without 
making  a  slip.  Yet,  by  all  accounts,  the  only  chance 
I  have  of  escaping  the  difficulty  lies  within  the  two  esti¬ 
mates  of  prophecy  concerning  the  result  of  the  election, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  prophet.  If,  as  the 
earnest  Radical  tells  you,  the  Government  romps  home 
tsvith  a  couple  of  hundred  seats  to  the  good,  I  shall 
remain  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or 
Avhoever  may  be  the  real  leader  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being.  If  a  miracle  happens,  which  is  not 
incredible,  and  the  old  English  love  for  a  lord 
puts  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Bushmen  back 
into  power,  then  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  toss-up 
which  side  would  gain  my  vote  and  interest.  But  if, 
as  is  most  probable,  neither  happens,  and  the  present 
Government  scrape  back  into  office  again,  with  a 
majority  of  forty  or  fifty  behind  them,  then. 
I  am  told,  the  odds  are  anything  up  to  a.  hundred 
to  one  that  I  shall  be  seen  cheering  madly  among  the 
Conservatives  until  Mr.  Balfour,  rising  in  his  seat, 
sternly  denounces  the  apathy  of  the  wicked  Radicals 
for  so  long  delaying  their  promised  gift  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  and  declares  that  he  has  at  length  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  only  two  sister-avenues  along 
which  the  British  Empire  may  march  to  freedom — 
Home  Rule  and  Tariff  Reform.  There  is  at  least  one 
glimpse  of  light  in  this  possibility :  if  it  comes  to 
advocating  tariff  reform — as  I  suppose  it  must — the 
same  set  of  free  trade  figures  that  I  have  learnt  with 
so  much  difficulty  will  be  equally  suited  for  boosting 
up  the  opposite  policy  without  any  one  being  the  wiser. 

You  mustn’t  understand  me  to  say  for  a  fact  that 
any  such  arrangements  have  been  made,  because  natur¬ 
ally  a  private  member,  whatever  party  he  happens  to 
belong  to,  is  never  allowed  the  least  inkling  of  his 
leader’s  secrets  until  the  reporters  of  the  evening  papers 
have  had  the  chance  of  discussing  them.  But  haven’t 
we  been  told  that  a  pig  is  the  only  animal  that  can 
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see  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and  isn’t  the  pig  a  born 
Irishman  at  heart?  And  quite  apart  from  anything  that 
pigs  may  whisper  or  little  birds  sing,  there  are  the  hard 
promptings  of  necessity  to  be  listened  to,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Church  and  the  Sinn  Feinists.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  Ireland  is  getting  a  little  tired — and  America  a 
little  tireder— of  supporting  a  party  in  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  that  never  does  anything  but  talk  about  the 
big  things  it  is  going  to  do.  And  if  you  take  the 
position  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  up  to  the  present 
it  has  never  done  anything  because  it  has  never  had 
half  a  chance  of  doing  it.  It  isn’t  that  it  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  deceived  by  the  wicked  Liberals — because 
you  can’t  expect  a  man  who  is  just  starting  out  to 
fight  another  man  almost  as  big  as  himself  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  ha’porth  of  sweets  he  has  promised  to  his  little 
brother  three  weeks  before,  however  nicely  the  little 
brother  may  ask  for  them.  Little  brother’s  best  chance 
of  getting  his  sweets  is  to  wait  until  the  two  men  are 
pummelling  each  other  on  the  floor,  and  then  offer  to 
fetch  a  policeman  to  help  whichever  of  them  will  give 
him  sixpence.  Of  course,  he  will  be  wise  to  make  certain 
of  getting  the  sixpence  before  he  fetches  the  policeman, 
and  that,  if  my  humble  private  position  will  allow  me 
to  hazard  a  guess,  is  the  problem  which  is  at  present- 
worrying  the  careworn  heads  of  the  pai’ty  leaders.  It 
is  true  that  every  one  expects  the  two  chief  combatants 
to  be  so  equally  matched  that  it  will  be  easy  to  take 
the  reward  out  of  their  pockets— whichever  happens  to 
come  uppermost — without  their  being  able  to  prevent 
it.  But  that  is  no  more  certain  than  anything  else  in 
the  uncertain  world  of  politics,  and  it  is  the  alternative 
that  has  to  be  thought  about.  You  cannot,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  put  the  party  up  for  .sale  by  public  auction  and 
extract  from  the  purchaser  a  pledge  so  definite  and 
so  public  that  there  could  be  no  slipping  out  of  it 
afterwards,  and  failing  that,  it  is  difficult  to  see  precisely 
how  you  are  to  hold  the  top-dog,  when  his  fists  are  free. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  of  coming  to  a  give- 
and-take  arrangement  with  the  Labour  Party,  and 
putting  the  combined  vote  up  for  sale,  though  it  is 
true  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  especially  as  the 
Liberal  wing  is  already  notoriously  in  consultation  with 
the  extremists  as  to  the  best  way  of  uniting  to  dish  the 
Tories.  Personally,  I  see  very  little  chance  of  that 
combination  coming  off,  so  far  as  the  proposal  not  to 
contest  each  other’s  seats  is  concerned.  It  is  like  a 
proposal  for  an  arrangement  not  to  poach  upon  one 
another’s  preserves  between  a  man  with  a  good  dinner 
before  him  and  a  man  with  nothing  but  a  slice  of  bread. 
And  then  again,  there  is  always  the  chance,  failing  every¬ 
thing  else,  of  giving  up  peaceable  methods  altogether 
and  going  in  for  out-bidding  Sinn  Fein  at  its  own  game; 
in  which  case  I  suppose  I  should  have  to  say  good-bye 
to  Westminster  altogether.  But,  as  it  happens,  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues  find  themselves  very  comfortable 
where  they  are,  until  College  Green  is  got  ready  for 
them  again,  so  I  don’t  expect  there  is  much  danger 
of  that.  The  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  possible 
roads  there  are  for  the  party  to  take  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  losing  its  way  among  them  all,  in  which 
case  it  has  Sinn  Fein  waiting  to  eat  it  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Church  to  bury  it  on  the  other.  But,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  it  seems  to  me  that  after  the  general 


election  you  will  see  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Conservative 
Home-Rule  party  in  power  with  a  majority  of  somewhere 
about  twenty  votes,  and  every  one  of  them  will  wear  a 
green  tie  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  when  it  comes. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

■ - K>« - 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  “  CHANTECLER.” 

I T  is  expected  that  “  Chantecler  ”  will  be  played  in 
J-  Christmas  week.  Why  not  call  it  a  pretentious  extrava¬ 
ganza  from  which  every  mirthful  element  is  excluded? 
As  a  symptom  of  decadence,  it  surpasses  the-  “  animals’ 
ball”  given  by  the  late  Princesse  de  Sagan..  Infinite 
trouble  and  expense,  attended  with  loss  of  temper, 
heart-burnings,  and  wrangles,  have  been  expended  to 
give  M.  Jean  Coquelin  the  semblance  of  a  dog,  and 
without  brilliant  success,  and  Guitry  that  of  the  famous 
cock,  but  with  such  notable  failure  that  the  costumier 
had  to  let  him  have  pretty  nearly  his  own  way,  against 
the  author’s  wishes.  That  talented  actor  saw  how 
ridiculous  it  would  be  to  utterly  ignore  his  anatomical 
structure.  He  scouted  the  attempt  to  bring  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  of  a  barndoor  fowl  by  means  of  a 
great  big  bustle  with  a  prodigious  tuft  of  feathers  at 
the  end.  There  were  as  great  difficulties  about  the 
legs.  Those  of  Guitry  are  no  spindle  shanks  like  those 
of  a  gallinaceous  bird,  but  have  a  fine  muscular  develop¬ 
ment.  If  his  tights  were  stuffed  between  the  calves  and 
ankles  they  Would  be  too  massive — Doric  pillars,  in 
fact.  Different  artifices  were  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  satisfactory  make-up  for  the  nether  limbs. 
Falling  wings,  as  if  prepared  to  give  battle  to  some  other 
cock,  and  gigantic  spurs  were  finally  adopted,  and 
stockings  made  to  resemble  a  scaly  skin.  The  form  of 
the  Spanish  cock,  which  stands  nearly  upright,  has  been 
thought  the  most  suitable,  seeing  that  Guitry  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  a  laughing-stock.  He  and  Mine, 
Simone  dialogue  in  amatory  verses,  she  as  a  wounded 
pheasant  hen,  and  both  seeing  their  inability  to  kiss, 
rub  their  noses,  which  have  been  touched  up  and 
remodelled  with  wax  to  resemble  beaks.  The  brooding 
hen  (Mme.  Bouchetal)  accomplishes  the  task  of  incuba¬ 
tion  in  a  big  basket  resembling  the  baskets  of  many 
colours  which  the  Arabs  of  the  Nile  sell  to  tourists, 
but  with  a  lid,  which  she  lifts  when  moved  by  jealousy, 
as  the  lord  of  the  poultry  yard  and  the  pheasant  hen 
bill  and  coo  in  alexandrines.  She  calls  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  a  new-laid  egg :  “  quand  l’oeuf  est 

pondu  frais  on  le  dirait  d-e  marbre,”  but  forgets 
that  the  cuckoo  is  about.  Gallipaux  as  the  black¬ 
bird  deals  in  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
feathered  creatures,  but  refuses  to  walk  much. 
Lammonier  as  the  pigeon  peaches  behind  the  roof-tree 
of  a  house.  Thus  hiding  half  his  body,  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  give  him  a  birdlike  plumage  farther  down 
than  the  waist.  All  the  young  ladies  told  off  to  act  as 
pullets  adopted,  without  grumbling,  bustle  arrange¬ 
ments,  finished  off  with  tufts  of  feathers.  The  pheasant 
hen  and  the  cock  elope  to  a  forest,  where  the  owl  and 
other  night  birds  conspire  against  him.  The  nocturnal 
scenery  is  what  most  chimes  in  with  the  fabliaux  of  the 
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Good  Old  Times.  A  reception  of  showy  birds  at  the 
pheasant  hen’s  is  a  curious  piece  of  unreal  realism. 
Poor  Jean  Coquelin,  in  his  canine  disguise,  is  the 
image  of  the  dog  that,  basket  in  mouth,  used  to  beg 
on  the  Pont  Neuf.  He  resolutely  refused  to  go  on  all 
lours.  Mots  and  lapidary  sentences,  serving  as  points, 
are  scattered  through  the  verses.  A  cock-fight  is 
spoken  of.  The  author  has  a  fancy  for  one.  Guitry 
does  not  see  how  it  can  be  managed,  unless  the  addi¬ 
tional  cock  be  a  craven  and  run  away  before  he  tastes 
the  spurs  of  Chantecler. 

A  world  of  trouble  and  expense  would  have  been 
avoided  had  all  this  puerile  realism  been  discarded, 
and  the  actors  and  actresses  been  given  mediaeval 
costumes,  each  costume  presenting  a  heraldic  painting 
of  the  bird  or  beast  he  or  she  was  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent.  The  Greeks  did  this  with  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 
They  imported  her  with  an  owl’s  head  from  Asia, 
removed  that  head  to  her  shield,  and  presented  her  to 
the  public  as  a  beautifully  serious  and  serene  maid, 
eternally  young,  and  the  unfailing  protectress  of  her 
votaries. 

Mme.  Simone  comes  to  the  Porte  Saint  Martin 
Theatre  in  a  20,000  fr.  alito  and  a  sealskin  mantle  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground.  In  her  dressing-room  she  ceases  to 
be  Mme.  Casimir  Perier. 

Captain  JuKen  Viaud,  the  “  Pierre  Loti”  of  the 
Academy,  will  no  longer  sail  about  in  warships  in 
search  of  impressions  for  novels.  Not  that  in  the 
course  of  his  voyages  he  ever  spent  much  time  on  land 
or  studied  the  exotic  and  very  captivating  beings  he 
wrote  about.  A  glance  at  them  was  enough,  or  more 
than  enough,  for  h©  was  never  farther  north  than  the 
Channel  when  he  gave  us  a  work  filled  with  pictures  of 
Icelandic  seas.  He  is  morbidly  visionary,  subtly  pene¬ 
trating,  and  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  genius  is  in 
some  degree  the  product  of  unhealthiness.  His  genius  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  softly  effulgent  pearl.  That  gem  is 
such  a  feast  to  the  eye  that  one  cannot  but  feel  glad  of 
the  malady  that  produced  it.  Pierre  Loti,  with  his 
proclivities,  tastes,  sensitive  epidermis,  and  sense  of 
colour,  must  in  youth  have  been  out  of  touch  with  the 
Protestant  community  he  belonged  to  in  a  West  of 
France  seaport.  He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  fancies, 
and  yet  he  was  attached  to  his  people,  delighted  in  their 
far-back  history,  and  found  in  it  the  subject  for  a 
dramatic  work  that  has  thrilling  chapters  and  noble 
features.  As  a  naval  officer  he  was  almost  a  failure. 
He  first  revealed  his  talent  as  an  author  in  “Le 
Spain.”  The  Japanese  have  never  forgiven  him  for  writ- 
ing  “  Madame*  Chrysantheme,”  wdiich  they  say  show's1 
utter  ignorance  of  their  customs  and  their  women,  and, 
in  short,  was  done  de  chic  after  a  flying  visit  to  one  of 
their  ports.  But  as  he  wrote  for  a  public  that  really 
knew  nothing  of  Japan  except  what  the  Goncourts  (who 
were  never  there)  and  Regamy  told  them,  the  shortness 
of  Pierre  Loti’s  visit  did  not  matter.  It  was  wdiat  was 
in  his  brain  that  interested.  Surely  it  was  as  well 
worth  knowdng  as  any  Far  Eastern  reality. 

I  was  never  in  Pierre  Loti’s  house  in  his  native  town, 

1  .  :  ;  •  t  •  .  . 

but  know  the  one  he  bought  at  Hendaye  when  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  gun-boat  there.  It  lies  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  hill,  just  above  the  tide-mark  of  the  Bida^soa 


estuary,  and  faces  Fontarabia.  At  high  water  the  near 
view  is  well  enough.  At  low;  water  one  only  sees  mud 
through  which  wdnds  the  sluggish  channel  that  boatmen 
follow  in  ferrying  over  passengers  from  France  to  Spain 
and  the  other  way.  Beyond  the  estuary  the  prospect 
is  interesting.  Fontarabia  is  seen  at  its  best.  Distance 
hides  the  squalor  and  the  ruinous  state  of  the  town 
outside  of  the  High-street  and  the  Plaza.  The  Jazqui- 
bel  mountain,  so  often  cloud-capped  and  frowning  (for 
its  northern  face  is  turned  to  Hendaye),  bounds  the 
prospect.  Close  by  the  Loti  mansion  is  a  Brummagem 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  belonging  to  a  Prince  de 
Polignac,  who  must  have  been  bent  on  doing  things 
cheap  when  directing  his  architect.  The  house  of  the 
novelist  and  academician  is  quite  plain :  white  with 
green  Venetian  blinds ;  has  a  hall  door  to  each  front  with 
a  fan-light,  and  also  painted  green.  There  is  no  garden. 
At  high  water  one  can  descend  from  the  southern  hall 
door  to  a  barge  that  lay  close  to  when  I  was  there.  The 
interior  is  whimsically  furnished  in  what  Loti  conceives 
to  be  the  Oriental  feeling.  There  are  very  many  couches, 
cushions,  narghiles,  brass  trays,  Turkish  tables,  and 
endless  Oriental  and  Hispano-Mauresque  curios,  but 
arranged  in  a  rather  confused  manner.  His  gun¬ 
boat  lay  far  out  in  the  winding  channel  on  its  French 
side,  and  had  for  its  vis-a-vis  a  Spanish  one.  He  had 
the  shyness  of  the  provincial  Protestant;  avoided 
entering  into  conversation  with  the  people  about ;  often 
went  to  the  cemetery  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  lad  who, 
I  believe,  served  on  the  gun-boat,  and  who  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  literary  sketches — and  this  in  spite  of  an 
insurmountable  horror  of  the  tomb.  Mme.  Pierre 
Loti  earned  the  good  wishes  and  veneration  of  her 
poor  neighbours  by  her  practical  and  very  active  kind¬ 
ness.  Too  much  of  her  life  was  taken  itp,  they  said,  in 
attending  to  the  curios  on  which  he  set  such  store. 


One  of  the  banes  of  feminine  life  is-  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  details  crowded  on  every  woman’s  time 
and  attention.  Many  -of  them  must  be  attended1 
to,  but  the  greater  number  can  be  thrust  aside. 
To  deal  wdth  them  incapacitates  for  sociability.  They 
multiply  cares  and  worries  and  are  a  bar  to  every 
kind  of  excellence.  Minds  are  dwarfed,  sympathies 
narrowed  by  a  care  for  futile  details  and  trifles, 
and  the  countenance  vulgarised.  The  temper  also 
suffers.  To  speak  of  a  lady  as  i ires  minitieuse  is*  in 
elegantly  charitable  French  tantamount  to  saying  she 
is  uninteresting  because  what  mind  she  has  is  buried, 
in  details  more  trumpery  than  serious.  Is  there  any 
need  for  enslavement  to  tucks  and  tuckers,  to  the 
thousand  and  one  trifles  of  the  toilette  as  devised  by 
the  artful  dressmaking  artificers  of  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  of  the  drawing-room  that  is  more  the  bazaar  than 
the  salon? 

I  have  been  thinking  out,  as  a  partial  answer  to  this 
question,  how  wdth  a  single  suit,  well  made,  plain, 
and  not  necessarily  costly,  one  may  present  a  smartly 
distinguished  appearance  on  three  different  occa¬ 
sions  on  the  same  day.  The  first  is  the  morning,  or 
the  forenoon  walk;  the  second,  a  rather  chic  though 
not  ceremonious  lunch;  and  the  third,  an  afternoon 
tea,  albeit  a  fashionable  one.  If  the  suit  be  not  plain 
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-and  unobtrusive,  any  little  adornments  intended  to  give 
it  spice  will  have  no  “  value/’  The  Cypris  tailUur  is 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view.  It  may 
be  prune,  puce,  dark  blue,  dark  green,  light  brown,  or 
copper  beech,  a  charming  shade.  The  skirt  is  skimp, 
devoid  of  all  ornament,  and  short  enough  not  to  catch 
mud  in  the  course  of  the  walk.  With  the  skirt  is  a 
coat  that  descends  below  the  knee.  A  Breitsehicanz 
stole  is  the  fur  most  suitable  for  a  Cypris  costume,  but 
as  it  is  very  expensive  ordinary  Astraean  will  meet  the 
occasion.  If  a  shooting  gallery  is  to  be  visited,  or  a 
Salon  to  be  inspected  where  fur  would  be  too  warm,  the 
shirt  under  the  coat  may  be  of  some  warm  Alsatian 
cotton  with  a  man’s  collar  and  a  neat  melon  hat  or  a 
tidy  hat  of  dark  straw  trimmed  with  checkered  foulard 
silk  in  the  tone  of  the  skirt.  Check  patterns  for 
hat  trimming  and  shirt  are  preferable  to  floral,  and 
they  look  well  in  light  flannel — a  material  at  this 
season  suitable  to  the  garment  just  named. 

The  Cypris  has  a  long  collar  gradually  narrowing 
to  the  waist,  near  which  it  crosses,  to  be  fastened  lower 
down  with  three  large  buttons.  This  coat  must  be  a 
loose  fit.  Woollen  or  thread  or  thick  cotton  gloves 
go  with  it  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  then 
to  carry  a  muff,  which  is  an  article  best  suited  for 
a  drive.  When  one  runs  about  on  foot,  the  use  of  a 
muff  spoils  the  carriage,  and  also  the  gait,  inasmuch 
as  it  deprives  hands  and  arms  of  liberty  and  their  power 
to  balance  the  body,  to  which  the  arms  from  the 
shoulders  downwards  are  as  if  pasted.  Whatever  robs 
any  member  of  free  motion  is  disfiguring.  Just  look  at 
the  penguin,  or  Chinese  lady,  gait  which  wearers  of  the 
swathing-up  Mcrveilleuse  skirt  have  acquired.  They 
hobble  rather  than  walk,  and  have  in  their  bearing 
nothing  at  all  of  the  classical  divinities  whom  they 
fancy  they  resemble ;  for  these  goddesses,  nude  or 
clothed,  were  free  as  air.  No  muff,  then,  is  wanted ; 
and  all  the  less  since  a  brisk  walk  warms  the  extremities 
and  suffuses  the  cheeks  with  a  rosy  bloom. 

At  eleven  the  cotton  or  flannel  shirt-  may  be  replaced 
by  one  in  silk  or  soft  satin,  and  frilled  at  the  neck 
as  fancy  may  devise-.  A  deep  frill  of  soft  yellowish 
lace,  ending  in  a  fall  or  jabot,  gives  graceful  lightness 
to  the  severe  suit.  The  hatter  best  supplies  the  morn¬ 
ing  hat,  and  the  milliner  the  luncheon  and  afternoon 
ones.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  let  her 
crowd  on  trimmings.  To  make  them  very  ornate  would 
be  to  spoil  the  general  effect.  Nor  should  one  let  her 
palm  off  for  a  lunch  a  hat  with  an  intrusively  wide 
brim  that  must  inconvenience  the  fellow-guests  to  right 
and  left,  and  hide  the  wearer’s  face.  We  usually  feel 
sociable  at  table,  and  we  like  to  see  Avell  the  faces 
that  surround  us.  When  they  speak,  their  meaning  is 
more  quickly  caught,  and  the  eye  fills  in  what  the  ear 
cannot  always  convey.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that 
Swedish  gloves  replace  with  advantage  those  worn  in 
the  morning. 

The  afternoon  tea,  if  not  quite  informal,  demands  a 
more  dressy  hat  or  bonnet  than  the  lunch,  but  no 
excess  in  this  respect,  the  plain  suit  being  the  keynote 
or  dominant.  White  kid  gloves  give  a  fine  finish  to  the 
toilette  and  brighten  it  in  an  easy,  unassuming  wav. 
Lace  frills  to  “  recall  ’’  the  one  at  the  neck  may  be 
added  at  the  wrists  if  the  cuffs  are  turned  back  with 


silk  or  velvet,  matching  the  collar  of  the  coat.  A  posy 
of  some  bright  flowers  may  be  fastened  on  or  in  where 
the  collar  crosses  near  the  waist.  It  will  catch  the  eye 
agreeably,  and,  because  of  the  plainness  of  the  suit,  be 
almost  a  feature.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hat- 
trimmings,  whether  they  be  in  winter  flowers,  silk, 
satin,  velvet,  or  feathers.  A  single  plume,  wide,  tall, 
and  curved  at  the  top,  suffices  for  a  Charles  I.  (Yes ! ) 
hat.  But  it  ought  to  be  grey,  or  fawn,  or  pale  brown 
to  be  in  character.  Black  feathers  may  be  more  pro¬ 
fusely  used  than  any  others. 

What  is  very  important,  the  mind  of  the  elegante  who 
takes  good  sense  as  her  guide  in  following  fashion  is 
free  from  complexion-spoiling  care  about  dressmakers' 
bills.  She  has  a  light  heart,  and  an  elasticity  that 
enables  her  to  contribute  to  the  sociability  of  the  tea. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 

- *o« - 

THE  QUEEN’S  NURSE. 

INC  HARRY  sat  all  alone  in  the  great  oriel  window 
of  the  great  hall  at  Hampton  Court.  It  rvas  a 
Avild  October  evening.  Without,  it  blew  and  rained 
boisterously,  and  the  wet  red  leaves  were  dashed  against 
the  glass,  where  they  ran  down  like  gouts  of  blood. 
Their  hue  was  reflected  in  the  royal  eyes,  which  stared 
out  upon  the  desolate  prospect  between  Avrath  and 
anxiety.  Henry’s  conscience  was  gnawing  at  his  heart, 
and,  despot-like,  he  resented  the  pain. 

The  tapers  burned  under  that  ATaulted  gloom  like 
glow-worms  in  a  dark  aATenue  the  residue  of  a  discarded 
feast  lay  tumbled  about  the  tables.  Apart  from  the 
golden  dishes,  the  piles  of  fruit,  the  crusted  goblets, 
and  great  flagons  of  wine,  the  King  sat  in  his  tremendous 
isolation  and  fought  the  fight  between  desire  and 
humanity.  It  wras  neA7er,  alas !  more  than  a  brief 
struggle  with  him.  He  rose  in  a  moment,  a  heavy 
butcher-like  figure  of  a  man,  a  huge  common  hulk, 
made  formidable  by  padded  doublet  and  “  blistered  ” 
sleeAres,  all  roped  and  starred  with  gems,  and,  his  lips 
puffing,  the  scant  ginger  hair  bristling  on  his  swollen 
neck  and  jowls,  thundered  an  order  into  space.  Instant 
to  it,  an  obsequious  page  leaped  into  the  presence. 

“  Sir  Anthony  Denny— summon  him.” 

The  page  vanished.  The  King  strode  up  and  down. 
At  the  fourth  turn  he  paused  to  see  a  figure  bow7 
before  him.  This  figure,  for  contrast,  was  robed  all 
in  black,  with  a  tight  coif  on  its  head,  and  hanging 
-from  its-  shoulders  a  long  sleeveless  gown  edged  v/ith 
brown  fur.  It  was  the  figure,  livid  and  dr  awn -faced, 
of  the  chief  barber-surgeon  attending  on  her  Majesty 
the  Queen’s  confinement. 

“  Sir  Anthony,”  said  the  King,  “  make  note  of  our 
decision.  M-eseemeth  in  this  realm  of  ours  that  wivfes 
be  plenty,  but  heirs  most  sorely  lack.  Poor  Jane 
must  suffer  for  the  succession.  If  one  must  perish  — — ” 
he  paused. 

“  It-  is  even  so,  your  Majesty,”  murmured  the 
physician. 

The  King  stamped  his  foot,  and  turned  away. 

“I  must  have  mv  heir,”  he  said.  “  God’s  blood  l  I 
must,  and  will !  ” 

*  •& .  .  *  *  *• 

Frivolous  the  Queen  may  have  been,  shallow  and 
light-hearted  as  a  brook,  but  not  heartless.  Her  nurse- — 
-she  who,  in  modern  parlance,  had  “  taken  her  from  the 
month,”  and  had  fed  and  bred  her  in  the  house  of  her 
father,  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wiltshire,  Knight — would 
always  defend  her  tooth  and  nail  from  that  charge. 
And  when  at  last,  having  followed  her  nursling’s 
dancing  career  through  the  Courts  of  the  old  gloomy 
Louvre  and  the  more  splendid  Whitehall,  she  cams 
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to  see  her  supplant  in  the  royal  caprice  the  unhappy 
queen  whose  maid  of  honour  she  had  been,  she  would 
allow  in  her  presence  no  breath  of  detraction  to  slur 
the  good  fame  of  her  darling,  but  would  constantly 
aver  that  she  had  fought  against  the  inevitable  with 
all  the  desperation  of  which  her  buoyant  nature  was 
capable.  Jane  could  never  say  nay  to  the  least 
plausible  beggar  in  the  world,  the  old  woman  would 
declare ;  and  what  was  her  chance  when  that  suppliant 
was  King  Harry  himself?  She  loved  life,  to  be  sure, 
the  sweet  butterfly — who  would  not  with  such  a  disposi¬ 
tion?  And  when  the  alternative  Avas  to  be  broken  on 
a  wheel !  How  many,  though  deeper  ones,  would  have 
chosen  that-  in  her  place?  And  here  was  she  about  to 
justify  her  monarch’s  choice  by  presenting  him  with  a 
male  heir — the  heir  for  whom  he  had  been  growling 
and  raging  these  twenty  years  past.  The  nurse  had  no 
doubt  it  Avould  be  a  male,  since  her  bird  always  gave 
every  one  what  he  asked.  And  she  had  come  to  nurse 
her  nursling  through  her  first  troublous  days  in  this 
the  newT  great  palace  of  Hampton  that  the  Red  Cardinal 
had  built. 

A  little  later  in  that  same  night  on  which  he  had 
given  Denny  his  orders,  as  Henry  was  crossing  a 
corridor  to  his  cabinet,  an  old  woman  broke  upon  him 
with  tears  and  lamentations. 

“  They  are  killing  my  bird  !  ” 

.  “Peace,  fool,”  said  the  King,  harsh  and  lowering. 
“  I  must  have  mine  heir,  though  all  birds  fell  dumb 
from  this  moment.” 

She  clung  to  him,  but  he  shook  her  off  roughly,  and 
went  on  his  way.  She  followed,  importunate  and  be- 
vond  fear  :  — 

“Spare  my  nursling!  She  is  one  and  only;  thou 
eanst  not  renew  her  :  but  many  shall  be  her  gifts  of 
love  to  thee.” 

He  turned  like  a  goaded  bull ;  and  the  woman  was 
dragged  away. 

That  night  the  little  Prince  was  born ;  and  thereafter 
the  wreck  from  which  he  had  been  delivered  settled 
down,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  it  sank  into  the  fathom¬ 
less  deeps. 

The  King  was  sorry  for  a  while  ;  but  he  had  his  heir 
to  reward  him  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  Mary 
Tudor,  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  already  as  sour  as  crabs, 
Avas  the  little  dead  queen’s  chief  mourner.  The 
trumpets  brayed  her  obsequies,  the  laureate  sang  them 
in  execrable  Averse,  the  baby — a  pinched  atom — 
screamed  them.  Only  the  old  nurse  sat  dumb  and  dry¬ 
eyed,  taking  no  notice  of  anything. 

She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prince ; 
cra\’ed  or  claimed  no  part  in  his  rearing.  But  pre¬ 
sently  she  took  her  spinning-wheel  to  the  little  dark 
room  by  the  Chapel  which  had  been  allotted  her ;  and 
there  she  would  sit  all  day  draAA'ing  flax  from  the 
distaff. 

One  noon,  the  door  being  open,  the  King  in  passing 
saw  her  thus  occupied,  and  went  in.  She  neither 
moved  nor  acknowledged  his  presence,  but  Avent  on  with 
her  spinning.  His  eyes  began  to  redden  in  the  way 
all  kneAV. 

“  What  spinnest  thou  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“Flax,”  she  answered,  grim  and  quiet,  AAnthout  stop¬ 
ping  in  her  work. 

“For  Avhat?”  he  roared. 

“  Thy  shroud,”  she  said,  “  and  that  of  all  thy  House.” 

Those  with  him  thought  the  roof  Avould  have  fallen. 
He  raised  his  oavu  blazing  eyes  to  it,  as  if  in  momentary 
doubt  of  his  omnipotence.  But,  when  he  spoke  at  last, 
it  Avas  noted  with  amazement  that  his  words  Avere 
temperate. 

“That  shall  Ave  see,  old  dotard,”  he  said.  “Dispart 
her  AA'heel  and  her.” 

She  stood  up,  with  a  smile  on  her  thin  lips,  as  they 
Snatched  her  wheel  awTay. 

“Dispose  them,”  said  the  King,  “where  neither  may 
avail  the  other.  And,  for  her,  take  her  incontinent  in 


her  sorcery,  and  put  her  where  she  may  weaAre  a  shroud 
of  darkness  for  ever  more.” 

He  spoke,  and  passed  out ;  and,  as  he  had  ordered, 
so  Avas  it  done.  The  spinning-wheel  was  cast  into:  a 
cupboard  under  the  great  staircase,  and  the:  nurse  dis¬ 
appeared  from  human  ken.  Nothing  more  wa s  heard 
of  her  for  ten  long  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  King’s  majesty  lay  ill. 
His  huge  bombard  of  a  body  Avas  swollen  Avith  gout  and 
dropsy ;  a  mere  rust  of  hair  remained  to  his  gross  head  ; 
his  hearing  Avas  capricious,  and  his  eyes  rheumy  with 
half-blindness.  He  had  groAvn  slovenly  in  his  dress ; 
his  every  breath  bullied  the  sweet  air  for  ease  and 
comfort ;  and,  to,  cap  all,  his  temper  had  groAvn  with 
his  deformities  till  hardly  a  man  durst  meet  his  eye. 

Lying  at  W  hitehall,  he  had  a  dream  one  night  whieh 
troubled  him.  He  sent  for  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  always 
noAv  in  close  attendance,  and,  heaving  himself  on  his 
elboAV,  glared  at  the  physician  through  a  mist  of 
anguish. 

Give  me,”  he  said,  “  to  mend  this  whirring  in  my 
brain.” 

Sir  Anthony,  quaking  in  his  list  slippers,  prescribed 
and  administered  a  febrifuge.  It  availed  little.  Day 
and  night  the  buzzing  noise  went  on  until  it  greAv  to 
madness.  One  morning  the  King  groaned  in  torture  : 
“  It  droneth,  droneth  for  ever  like  a  wheel !  ”  and  of 
a  sudden  :sat  up  as  if  stricken. 

"The  old  beldame’s!”  he  whispered.  “What  of  it?” 

It  Avas  some  time  before  the  alarmed  leech  could 
gather  the  import  of  his  question,  and  then  he  hurried 
to  have  inquiries  made.  A  special  courier  was 
despatched,  boot  and  spur,  to  Hampton  Court.  But  in 
these  full  years  the  very  memory  "of  the  incident  had 
vanished,  and  none  knew  Avhere  the  Avheel  had  been 
deposited.  Only,  it  seemed,  that  others  there  had  been 
haunted  of  late  by  a  mysterious  sound,  so  that  none 
dared  venture  by  the  great  staircase  whence  it  appeared 
to  proceed.  And  that  Avas  the  message  returned,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  to  the  tyrant. 

He  raged  :  “  I  Avill  have  no  mysteries  in  my  house. 
Pluck  the  stairway  down.” 

A  despot’s  will  is  law.  In  preparing  to:  obey  it,  the 
masons  came  upon  the  AAheel.  The  King,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  discovery,  roared  like  a  wounded  tiger. 

“  Burn  the  thing  to  ashes !  ”  he  thundered,  and,  on 
jhe  very  word,  turned  white  and  mumbled.  “  Nay,”  he 
said,  in  a  fallen  voice,  “  put  it  Avhere  the  arts  of  Satan 
may  not  prevail  with  it;  hide  it  aAvay  in  my  royal 
chapel,  and  the  fiend  shall  be  baffled.  And  look  you 
that  none  comes  near  me  in  the  night  again  to  choke 
me  in  my  shroud.” 

His  mind  was  impaired ;  it  Avas  evident  that  he  ayes 
approaching  his  end ;  yet,  through  all  his  desperation 
and  mental  anguish,  the  inflexible  Will,  Avhich  had  sur¬ 
mounted  all  other  Avills  of  half  the  world,  remained 
true,  as  history  knows,  to  its  dogged  traditions.  Almost 
his  last  breath  was  given  to  confirm  the  death  sentence 
passed  on  a  great  subject.  If  one  bitterer  pang  than 
another  rent  his  released  spirit,  it  must  have  been  that 
which  shoAVed  him  his  final  vengeance  unaccomplished. 

And,  in  the  meairwhile,  none  dared  approach  him 
Avith  the  truth  of  his  nearing  dissolution.  He  had 
killed  men  in  the  past  for  prophesying  his  mortality. 
He  had  held  death  so  cheaply,  had  carried  it  so  lightly 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  that  he  could  not  believe  it 
capable  of  striking  at  his  omnipotence. 

But  there  came  a  time  Avhen  the  truth  could  be  no 
longer  withheld  from  him,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny  was 
the  one  deputed  to  break  it.  He  approached  his  task 
Avith  a  very  natural  apprehension,  the  more  so  as  his 
^Majesty  had  that  morning  shown  some  increased  signs 
of  confidence  in  his  own  recovery.  He  greeted  the 
physician’s  return  with  a  distorted  smile. 

“  I  shall  live  to  plague  mine  enemies  yet,”  he  said, 
“so  I  can  pluck  this  cursed  hornet  from  my  brain. 

This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes, 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens.— A.  Menge,  Proprietor. 
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Look  you,  man,  I  see  a  cause.  It  is  my  mind  accus¬ 
ing  me  of  an  over-harshness  in  the  past.  Poor  Jane, 
her  nurse,  that  old  demented  fool!  Well,  she  loved 
her ;  the  debt  is  paid,  let  her  go  free,  I  say !  ” 

The  physician  stood  aghast.  He  had  'been  half 
expecting  this  thunderbolt  ever  since  the  King’s  sick 
fancy  had  raised  the  dust  of  a  long-forgotten  tragedy. 

“Your  Majesty,”  he  whispered,  “your  Majesty! 
The  beldame  died  in  prison  this  very  day  se’nnight.” 

“  This  day !  ”  The  King  struggled  into  a  sitting 
posture.  His  face  was  like  nothing  human.  “  This  day 
se’nnight !  ”  He  battled  for  breath.  “  It  was  when  the 
sound  began.  God’s  mercy  !  the  wheel !  ” 

“Alas,  your  Majesty!”  half  whimpered  the  leech; 
“there  be  those  who  say  they  cannot  hear  themselves 
prav  for  its  whirring.  The  chapel  is  deserted." 

The  King  fell  back,  and  raised  his  hands  feebly,  as  if 
drawing  something  over  his  face.  For  an  instant  it 
appeared  to  the  agitated  physician  as  if  a  shroud  of 
white  had  actually  hidden  it ;  but,  on  nearer  approach, 
lie  saw  that  it  was  the  frost  of  death  that  had  fallen. 

Long  years  after,  a  tradition  which  had  for  ages  asso¬ 
ciated  a  muffled  incomprehensible  droning  with  the 
occurrence  of  any  death  in  the  palace  received,  “iu 
the  white  winter  of  its  age,”  a  curious  justification. 
Some  workmen,  in  breaking  through  a  wall  of  the  old 
chapel,  came  upon  an  ancient  spinning-wheel  hidden 
away  behind  the  panelling. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

- - 

THE  English,  dear  Lady  Betty,  make  allowances  for 
Original  Sin,  but  they  cannot  excuse  the  sin  of 
originality. 


Originality  imperils  the  vested  interests  of  mediocrity, 

<  •  •  •  • 

In  England  we  have  reached  the  level  of  super- 
mediocrity. 

The  English  are  an  estimable  people  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  contempt;  the  contempt  they  entertain 
for  the  foreigner  is  only  surpassed  by  that  they  entertain 
for  each  other. 

•  •  •  •  "i 

It  is  supposed  by  our  neighbours  that  the  ordinary 
Englishman  has  a  plum-pudding  in  the  brain,  a  brandy 
and  soda  in  his  interior,  and  a  football  at  the  feet — 
stupidity,  insobriety,  and  “  sport  ”  1 


The  Americans  regard  John  Bull  as  a  splendid  ruin  ; 
they  visit  him  with  a  guide-book— the  Peerage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  a  “  rummage  sale  ”  for  the  rich ;  each  picks  out 
*  pauper  peer  according  to  her  fancy. 


Theory  is  often  capable  of  absolute  proof,  but  it  is 
seldom  proof  against  practice. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  . 

Consideration-hunger  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
time  in  this  country.  The  system  of  graduated  con¬ 
sideration  which  prevails  in  England  may  roughly  be 
described  as  follows :  The  magnate  is  courteous  to 
those  a  trifle  below  him  in  the  social  scale,  condescend¬ 
ing  to  those  immediately  beyond  them,  commanding 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  more  humble,  and  con¬ 
temptuous  towards  the  rest.  These  differences  of 
conduct  are  copied  by  most  throughout  the  social  scale 
in  their  relations  with  others  more  insignificant  than 
themselves— none,  therefore,  but  the  very  highly 
placed  can  escape  being  treated  with  condescension  or 
contempt  by  somebody.  The  possession  of  wealth  is  now 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  consideration  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  extent  of  prosperity  apparently 
enjoyed;  therefore,  every  nerve  is  strained,  to  create 


the  impression  that  flourishing  circumstances  exist. 
To  effect  this  two-thirds  of  those  who  compose  the 
“upper”  or  “middle”  classes  are  living  beyond  their 
means  ! 

****** 

Woman  has  a  substantial  grievance.  Whenever  the 
conduct  of  woman  is  in  any  way  objectionable  to  man 
he  now  pronounces  it  to  be  an  hysterical  outburst,  a 
description  which  conveys  the  impression  that  a  con¬ 
dition  almost  equivalent  to  insanity  exists.  When  the 
English  adopt  a  particularly  elastic  word  of  this  kind 
they  work  wonders  with  it.  “  Cynicism  ”  is  made'  to 
cover  an  enormous  stretch  of  ground  at  the  moment.' 
“  Society  ”  apparently  embraces  all,  from  the  Sovereign 
to  the  suburban  in  his  Sunday  best.  “  Socialism  "k 
includes  the  Nonconformist  and  the  cut-throat,  and  a 
“journalist”  seems  to  be  almost  any  one  who  is  not  a 
“  gentleman  ” ! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  be  effected 
easily  and  reasonably.  Every  peer  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offence,  whose  misconduct  were  proved  as  a 
respondent  or  co-respondent,  or  whose  bankruptcy  was 
declared  to  have  been  caused  otherwise  than  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  should  forfeit  the  title.  In  a  few  years  fully 
one-third  of  the  existing  peerages  would  become  extinct 
through  forfeiture,  whilst,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  many  more  would  die  out  through  a  break  in 
the  authorised  line  of  succession.  Meanwhile,  no  new; 
permanent  peerages  should  be  created,  but  life  peers 
should  be  elected  by  some  process  which  ensured  that 
the  best  men  for  the  purpose  obtained  the  distinction 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  is  convicted 
of  a  non-political  criminal  offence  would  have  to  be 
re-elected  before  resuming  his  duties  as  a  legislator, 
and  immoral  conduct  would  alienate  the  support  of 
many  electors.  Why  should  the  Lords  enjoy  privileges 
in  the  direction  of  ill-behaviour? 

****** 

There  are  the  ante-Christmas  smile,  and  the  after- 
Christmas  scowl!  At  the  moment  most  women  are 
beginning  to  assume  the  attractive  ante-Christmas  smile 
which  is  to  influence  the  present-giving  amongst  their 
acquaintances.  The  day  after  Christmas  that  mil  be 
altered  in  many  into  the  distressing  after-Christmas 
scowl,  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  or  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  dates  of  the  appearance  of  the  smile  and 
the  scowl  respectively  can  now  be  foretold  as  accurately 
as  are  the  reappearances  of  recurrent  comets.  Woman 
is  being  reduced  to  an  exact  science. — Believe  me  to  be, 
very  truly  yours,  MARMABUKE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

■ - *o« - 

ANGLO-INDIANS  AND  INDIANS, 

Sir, — After  more  than  thirty  years’  connection  with 
India,  I  have  observed  with  regret  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  continue,  especially  among  the  educated;, 
natives.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  very  old 
native  friend  who  has  retired  from  the  military  service 
on  his  pension.  I  had  written  to  ask  him  to  call  on. 
European  acquaintances  of  mine  who  live  in  his  station 
in  North  India.  He  replies  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
do  so,  and  gives  his  reasons  as  follows  The  reason 
for  my  not  going  to  them  is  mainly  through  the  fact 
that  the  officers  of  the  present  day  out  here  are  mostly 
haughty  and  overbearing  in  their  demeanour,  and  any 
chilliness  of  my  reception  on  their  part  merely  upsets 
and  ruffles  my  temper,  and  therefore  I  have  given  up 
all  connection  with  them . ” 

It  seems  a  very  great  pity  that  many  of  our  military 
and  civil  officers  in  India  do  not  realise  that  common 
politeness  costs  absolutely  nothing,  and  that  the 
want  of  it  may  cause  irrevocable  harm.  Loyal 
natives,  whether  serving  or  retired  from  the  public 
services,  should  be  treated  with  the  consideration  and 
respect  they  deserve.  I  have  myself  seen  a  supposed 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  field  officer,  slash  a  poor  native 
with  her  driving-whip  because  he  did  not  get  out  of 
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her  way  quickly  enough  to  suit  her.  I  could  quote 
innumerable  other  eases  of  gross  misconduct  of  the 
ruling  race  representatives  in  their  manner  of  treating 
our  fellow  subjects  in  our  Indian  Empire. 

Anglo-Indian. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARMY  CHAPLAINS. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — ’Your  two  references  to  the 
‘case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  do  not  hit  the 
Archbishop  hard  enough.  It  is  monstrous  the  way 
these  worthy  men  are  treated.  With  scores  of  my 
brother  officers,  I  have  witnessed  their  good  work  in 
hospitals  and  in  war  time,  and  all  agree  no  chaplains 
have  a  finer  record.  Brind-le,  Collins,  Bellord  are  well- 
remembered  names  in  the  Army,  and  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  write  on  behalf  of  the  many  R.C.  medical  officers 
here,  and  of  every  Protestant  medical  officer  I  discuss 
the  case  with,  and  we  hope  you  will  use  very  strong 
language  in  defending  these  gentlemen  from  gross 
injustice,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  from  grave 
injury.  For  Service  reasons  I  must  keep  back  my  name, 
and  will  only  sign  myself, 

The  Chaplains’  Well-wisher. 

Aldershot,  November  18. 


Sir,— In  a  conflict  between  the  Catholic  chaplains 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Archbishop  on  the  other,  the 
latter,  all  powerful  in  official  circles  in  Rome  and 
with  a  secure  footing  at  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty, 
must  of  necessity  get  the  upper  hand. 

But  the  question  arises — how  will  the  new  scheme 
be  received  by  the  Catholic  officers  and  soldiers!  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  consulted — so  may  I,  as  an 
officer  of  many  years’  service  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  voice  the  feelings  of  my  brother  officers  when 
I  say  that  the  suggested  scheme  of  temporary  chaplains 
will  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension  and  disfavour. 
The  present  Archbishop  is,  no  doubt,  too  young  to 
remember  the  efforts  made  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
Bishop  Grant  to  secure  permanent  chaplains,  and  the 
later  efforts  of  Cardinal  Manning  to  secure  Catholic 
chaplains  in  the  troopships.  The  watchword  of  those 
eminent  ecclesiastics  was  equality  of  treatment,  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  for  all  who  gave  their  services 
to  the  State,  and  the  Catholic  soldiers  will  hardly  feel 
grateful  to  His  Grace  for  surrendering  their  rights, 
putting  the  priest  in  the  Army  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  Protestant,  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  ministers, 
and  reducing  his  locus  standi  in  the  Army  List  to  the 
level  of  a  Scripture  Reader  at  the-  best. 

Experience  has  taught  me-  that  wherever  temporary 
chaplains  have  replaced  permanent  ones  the  Catholic 
soldier  has  suffered.  A  few  years  ago  a  confidential 
report  made  from,  the  various  headquarters  urged  a 
return  to  the  former  regime  of  temporary  chaplains. 
I  can  well  remember  the  officer-in-charge  of  a  large 
hospital  in  a  garrison  town  from  which  the  regular 
chaplain  had  been  withdrawn  complaining  that  the 
•Catholic  men  never  saw  the  same  priest  twice  running. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  acting  chaplain,  whose 
name  figured  in  the  -official  directory,  did  not  even 
live  in  the  town,  and  probably  never  set  his  foot  in 
the  barrack  square,  except  on  pay  day.  Ex' uno  disce 
omnes,  and  if  this  is  a  sample  of  the  future  administra¬ 
tion,  well  may  the  Catholic  soldiers  exclaim:  “Ah,  save 
me  from  my  friends.” — I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 


OXFORD  AND  LABOUR  COLLEGES. 

Sir, — I  made  no  suggestions  of  the  coarse  kind  put 
forward  by  your  correspondent  at  the  Central  Labour 
College  in  your  issue  of  the  17th.  They  are  phantoms 
of  his  own  heated  imagination.  1  mentioned  certain 
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classes  of  my  neighbours,  who  deserve  particular  con¬ 
sideration,  in  order  to  give  emphasis-  to  the  fact  that 
what  we  want  and  prize-  above  all  things  are  privacy 
and  quietude.  The  Welsh  miners  are  well  known  as 
among  the  roughest  of  the  rough  inhabitants  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  there  was-  similar  reason  to  fear 
unpleasantness  from  the  disturbers  of  Ruskin  College. 
Moreover,  their  establishment  here  would  be  likely  to 
cause  (at  least  occasionally)  an  influx  of  other  noisy 
people,  who  would  be  much  out  of  place  in  such  a. 
locality.  .  .  .  The  crucial  question  remains  un¬ 

answered  :  Why  is  the  college  in  Oxford  at  all  ;  and 
especially,  why  was  it  planted  in  the-  Parks  District  (of 
all  places)?  Oxford  has  no  advantage  over  other  towns; 
for  those  who  refuse  any  association  with  the  University, 
and  profess  dislike  to  its  atmosphere  and  environment, 
London  and  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Birmingham,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  offer  equal  or 
greater  facilities-  for  the-  sort  of  instruction  required, 
and  probably  at  a  smaller  expense  in  rent. — Yours 
faithfully,  Norham  Manor. 

Nov.  19. 


ARE  MUNICIPAL  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN  A  FAILURE? 

Sir,- — My  attention  has  only  just  been  directed  to 
Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison’s  letter  in  Truth,  headed  “  The 
Failure  of  Municipal  Votes  for  Women.”  Will  you  allow 
me  space  to  challenge  some  of  the  remarkable  statements 
made  in  that  letter,  and  in  that  of  Mrs.  Hobkirk,  in  the 
following  week?  There  is  no  legal  penalty  for  state¬ 
ments  which  merely  libel  a  whole  class  or  sex  or  nation, 
therefore  Mrs.  Harrison  is  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
women  disdain  and  neglect  the  votes  they  already  pos¬ 
sess,  and  in  other  amazing  assertions,  and  Mrs.  Hobkirk 
is  equally  safe  in  remarking  that  “  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  example  of  New  Zealand,  Colorado,  and  other  places 
where  Women’s  Franchise  exists,  and  from  the  nearer 
instance  of  our  own  municipal  politics,”  the  chances  are 
that  women  would  not-  use  Parliamentary  votes  if  they 
had  them.  The  sole  pieces  of  evidence  which  Mrs. 
Harrison  brings  forward  in  support  of  her  indictment  of 
the  municipal  voters  of  Great  Britain  are  the  cases  of 
three-  individuals,  of  whom  one  declined  to  be  put  on  the 
register,  another  refused  to  go  to  the  polling  booth,  and 
a  third  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  never  any 
one  of  importance  on  Parish  Councils. 

May  I  cite  the  facts  as  regards  the  ward  which  I 
represent  in  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  which  happens 
to  possess  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  women 
voters  ?  I  came  in  at  a  bye-election  held  on  October  7th 
last.  In  that  contest  74  per  cent,  of  the  women  voters 
on  the  roll  used  their  votes,  and  only  43  per  cent-, 
of  the  men.  It  was  well  known  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  women  who  voted  cast  their  votes  for  the  woman 
candidate,  thus  disposing  of  -the  assertion  which  had 
been  freely  made  throughout  this  particular  election,  as 
elsewhere,  that  women  do  not  care  about  women  repre¬ 
sentatives.  But  what  is  even  more  significant  is  that  in 
the  election  of  November  1st,  in  the  same  ward,  when 
both  candidates  were  men,  the  proportion  of  women  on 
the  roll  who  used  their  votes  was  56  per  cent.,  of  men 
41  per  cent.  Thus,  in  both  contests  the  proportion  of 
women  who  carried  out  “  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  nation”  was  very  much  larger  than  that  of  men. 

Will  Mrs.  Harrison  kindly  give  her  authority  for  the 
statement  that  “  these  newer  generations  of  Suffragists 
set  aside  municipal  educational  work  ”  (whatever  that 
means)  “  as  parochial  and  unimportant”?  I  have  been 
for  many  years  member  of  a  small  committee,  part  of 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  find  candidates  for  election 
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to  local  bodies.  I  think  every  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  strong  Suffragist  and  member  of  a  Suffrage 
Society.  In  selecting  suitable  candidates,  the  difficulty 
we  sometimes  meet  with  is  not  in  finding  numerous 
women  who  would  make  admirable  representatives,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  women  are  not 
technically  qualified  to  stand.  Either  they  are 
married,  which  is  a  disqualification  for  the  City 
Councils,  or  they  are  living  at  home  with  their  parents 
and  are  not  on  the  rate-book.  The  older  single  women 
who  are  technically  qualified  are  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases  professionally  occupied,  and  have  not  time  to 
sit  on  local  bodies.  Of  the  remainder  many  are  deeply 
immersed  in  philanthropic  work.  It  follows  that  the 
number  of  really  suitable  candidates  who  possess  not 
only  the  technical  qualification  but  the  private  means 
and  leisure  necessary  is  rather  small.  This  difficulty 
is  much  less  in  the  case  of  Poor-law  bodies,  for  which 
residence  within  the  Union  is  sufficient  qualification. 
Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  woman  candidate  is 
that  in  most  towns  she  has  very  little  chance  of  success, 
unless  she  stands  as  the  nominee  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties.  But  the  party  wire-pullers  in  most 
cases  prefer  men  candidates,  partly  from  prejudice, 
partly  from  a  fear  that  women  will  not  have  an  equally 
good  chance  of  winning  a  victory  for  the  party.  They 
are  quite  willing  that  women  should  fight  their  forlorn 
hopes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  the  more  promising  vacancies 
are  kept  for  men.  In  spite  of  this,  as  another  cor¬ 
respondent  has  already  pointed  out,  no  less  than  sixty- 
one  women  stood  for  election  to  the  London  borough 
councils,  though  only  eight  were  returned. . 

Lastly,  will  Mrs.  Ho'bkirk  give  her  authority  for  the 
statement  which  she  makes  by  implication  that  the 
women  of  the  Colonies  do  not  use  their  Parliamentary 
votes'?  A  letter  to  the  Times  of  last  Friday,  signed 
Anna  P.  Stout,  gives  a  conclusive  answer  to  this 
charge.  The  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book  for 
1902  gives  the  proportion  of  adults  registered  in  that 
year  as,  males  98.39,  females  94.97.  The  proportion 
of  electors  wli'o  voted  was:  Males,  78.44;  females, 
74.52.  Mrs.  Stout  shows  that  since  that  period  the 
proportion  of  women  voting  has  increased,  since  “the 
o,verage  .vote  of  women  to  men  in  1908  was  79  to  80." 
I  think  that  Mrs.  Harrison’s  and  Mrs.  Hobkirk’s 
letters  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  kind  of  mis¬ 
representation  and  unsupported  assertion  that  women 
Suffragists  have  to  meet. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Eleanor  F.  Rathbone, 

Member  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  and  Hoa. 

Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Society  for 
Women’s  Suffrage. 

Greenbank,  Liverpool,  E. 

November  20, 
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For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
fhe  Children  in  the  London  W  orkhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated,  at  over  32,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  =£1,100, 

Previously  acknowledged:  £184  17s.  S^d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 


£  s.  d. 


H .  0  5  0 

Scotsman  . .  5  0  0 

Mrs.  Herbert  Samuel  10  0 

G.  A.  T.. .  5  0  0 

Noras .  10  0 

Inwary . .  0  5  0 

A.  S . . .  110 

Central  .  0  5  0 

Ernest  F.  Hadow  ...  1  1  0 

A.  E .  10  0 

v.  L.  . . .  1  1  0 

N.  F.  . . .  0  10  0 

Stourton. . .  10  0 

W.  A . . .  110 


£ 

a. 

d. 

W.  S.  E  . . 

0 

10 

0 

F.  E.  . . 

5 

0 

0 

Brad . 

0 

2 

6 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Murray 

I 

0 

0 

F.  G.  w . :. 

0 

5 

0 

Anthony  H.  Hawkins 

3 

3 

0 

M.  J.  C.  . 

1 

1 

0 

0.  F . 

0 

5 

0 

Edward  V.  R.  Powys 

15 

0 

0 

d.  s . 

2 

2 

0 

Sir  Charles  Gust...... 

10 

0 

0 

Total  to  data,™  242  15  2$ 


TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tirss  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 


Amount  required:  about  £275. 


Previously  acknowledged  :  £174  Is.  6d. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 


£  s.  d. 

Collected  by  Searnew  0  11  6 

H.  M.  S .  0  2  6 

Manager  of  Evian- 
Cachat  Water 
Agency  .  5  0  0 


£  s.  d. 

Collected  by  Mrs.  L. 

Towner  Jones  .  5  10  0 

Edward  Y.  R.  Powys  10  0  0 


Total  to  date  ...  195  5  6 


The-  following  are  the  donations  collected  by  Mrs. 
L.  Towner  Jones: — - 

Owen  Towner  Jones,  2s. ;  L.  M.  T.  J.,  2s.  ;  Walter,  Owen 
Denys,  Ted,  Gladys,  3s. ;  Walter  Layton,  6d.  ;  Denys  Duke,  Is.  ; 
Ted,  Gladys  Claridge,  Is. ;  B.  and  H.,  2s.  ;  Helene  Wardle,  6d.  ; 

H.  C.  W.,  Is.  ;  J.  E.  W.,  Is.  ;  D.  C.  W.,  Is.  ;  F.  and  F.,  Is. ; 

B.  C.,  Is.  ;  M.  V.  S.,  Is.  ;  W.  S.  S.,  Is. ;  K.  E.  &,  6d. ;  A.  E.  T., 
Is.  ;  A.  C.,  Is.  ;  W.  A.  N.,  2s. ;  W.  J.  D  ,  Is. ;  W.  W.  D.,  6d.  ; 
A.  O.  A.  A.  S.,  2s.  ;  W.  F.  F.,  Is.  ;  M.  G.,  2s.  6d. ;  B.  E.  D.  N.  G., 
2s. ;  W.  G.,  Is.  ;  L.  W.,  2s.  6d.  ;  S.  H.  K.,  6d.  ;  S.  G.  G.  D.  F.  G., 
Is.  6d.  ;  G.  J.,  2s.  8d.  ;  J.  T.,  2s.  ;  E.  H.,  Is.  ;  The  Kiddies.  2s.  { 
Alf.  S.,  Is  4d. ;  W.  G.  Trencher,  2s.  8d. ;  C.  B.  W.,  6d. ;  A.  A.  F., 
6d. ;  O.  V.  B.,  2s. ;  M.  A.  B.,  Is.  4d. ;  S.  E.  Barton,  2s  ;  Douglas, 
Is.  ;  A.  Maisch,  Is.  4d. ;  George  Brewin,  Is.  4d. ;  H.  Robinson, 
2s.  8d. ;  C.  H.  C.,  Is.  4d.,  E.  C.  E.,  2s. ;  Grace  M.,  Is.  4d. ; 

G.  A.  C.,  Is.  ;  F.  F.  C.,  Is.;  Nellie  C.,  Is.;  Bessie  C.,  Is.; 

Audn,  2s. ;  Olive,  Is.  ;  Sam,  Is.  ;  St.  J.,  5s.  ;  Towner  &  Co., 
£1  10s.  ’ 

hi  B. — Cards  suitable  for  exhibition  in  clubs,  messes, 
canteens,  and  other  place's  where  charity  collections  are 
made  at  Christmas  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  Truth  Office,  Carteret-street,  London, 
S.W. 


MAMMON. 

- *<>•— - 

THE  NATIONAL  SHARE  EXCHANGE  AGAIN. 

ONE  of  the  numerous  victims  of  the  National  Share 
Exchange  from  whom  I  have  lately  heard  raises  an 
interesting  point  in  reference  to  the  device  for  fleecing 
innocents  which  that  disreputable  bucket-shop  styles 
a  “  triple  combination.”  “  This  thoroughly  scientific 
method  of  dealing  in  stocks  and  shares,”  says  the 
Exchange,  “  briefly  means  three  separate  purchases 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks  of  the  three  stocks  we 
recommend  each  week.”  My  correspondent  con¬ 
tends  that  the  description  of  this  method  in  the 
Exchange’s  booklet,  “  Triple  Combination,”  implies  that 
each  of  the  three  transactions  remains  open  for  a 
week,  and  is  then  closed  on  the  basis  of  the  quotations 
prevailing  at  the  end  of  that  period,  regardless  of  any 
fluctuations  that  have  occurred  in  the  interval.  That 
is  undoubtedly  the  impression  which  the  booklet  is 
designed  to  create ;  but,  needless  to  say,  it  is  not  the 
game  which  the  Exchange  plays.  The  real  procedure 
is  entirely  different ;  and  as  so  many  people  are  unable 
to  perceive  the  true  character  of  this  thoroughly  sciem 
tific  method  of  fooling  them,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  in  some  detail  the  facts  of  a  concrete  case. 

On  October  6  the  Exchange  wrote  to  a  customer, 
whom  I  will  call  Mr.  X.,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  £6  for  a  “  triple  combination  ”  to  be  opened  that 
day,  and  forwarding  a  contract  note.  The  note  advised 
him  that  the  Exchange  had  “  sold  ”  him  ten  Louis- 
villes  at  157,  ten  Missouris  at  41^,  and  ten  Pennsyl- 
vanias  at  76^,  on  which  his  remittance  of  £6 
constituted  a  cover  of  one  per  cent.  In  this  connection 
“sold”  and  “bought”  do  not,  of  course,  represent  any 
actual  sales  or  purchases  of  shares,  but  are,  in  fact, 
merely  words  denoting  entries  in  the  bucket-shop’s 
books.  On  October  13  Mr.  X.  received  a  letter  from 
frhe  Exchange,  dated  the  previous  day,  informing  him 
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that  his  “  free  balance  ”  had  that  day  been  re-invested, 
and  forwarding  “  contracts  for  business  done.”  One 
contract  advised  him  that  the  ten  Louisvilles  were 
“  closed,”  as  his  margin  “  became  exhausted  ”  on 
October  6 — the  day  they  were  opened !  A  second  con¬ 
tract,  dated  October  12,  represented  that  the  ten 
Missouris  had  been  “bought”  from  him  at  42],  (being 
a  profit  of  £2)  and  the  ten  Pennsylvania, s  at  75£.  The 
net  result  was  that  Mr.  X.  had  left  (on  paper)  a  “  free 
balance  ”  of  £4,  and  the  third  contract,  which  was  also 
dated  October  12,  advised  him  that  the  Exchange  had 
that  day  “  sold”  him  ten  Atchisons  at  124  and  ten  Balti- 
mores  at  119§,  the  cover  being  again  one  per  cent. 
On  October  20  Mr.  X.  received  a  further  advice  note, 
from  which  he  learned  that  on  October  12  the  Atchi¬ 
sons  were  closed  at  123,  and  the  Baltimores  at  118§, 
the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  £6  being  thereby  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  Exchange  wrote 
to  Mr.  X.  on  October  6  they  knew  that  the  £2  “in¬ 
vested  ”  in  Louisvilles  had  been  lost  the  same  day, 
and  again,  when  they  advised  him  of  the  opening  of 
the  deals  in  Atchisons  and  Baltimores  on  October  12 
they  were  aware  that  the  £4  had  already  vanished.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  trickery  of  these  gentry  that  in 
each  instance  the  customer  was  not  informed  of  his 
loss  till  a  week  later,  probably  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
meantime  he  might  be  gulled  xnto:  parting  with  more 
money. 

In  common  with  practically  all  bucket-shop  gambles, 
those  “  triple  combinations  ”  are  governed  by  the 
“  tape  prices  ”  sent  out  by  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company,  and  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up 
those  affecting  Mr.  X.’s  transactions  with  the  National 
Share  sharps.  The  results  are  highly  instructive.  On 
October  6,  when  his  “  triple  combination  ”  was  opened, 
the  “  tape  prices  ”  of  Louisvilles,  Missouris,  and 
Pennsylvanias  were  as  follows:  — 

Louisville- (157  8)— 10.55-156  7  11.10-155*  6*  1.45-156  7 

4.2-156  7. 

Missouri,  K.  T.-(41*  f) — 10.35-41  *  11.5-41  *  11.25-401  1* 

11.42-411*  11.54-411  1-  1.45-411  1  2.52-41!  |  3.19-41|  | 
3.46-41|  |  4.2-41!  f. 

Pennsylvania-^*  %)— 10.35-75*  6*  11.5-75*  6  12.21-75*  | 

12.36- 75*  6  1.6-75*  6  1.45-75*  6  2.52-75*  6  3.26-75*  6 

3.50-75*  6  4.2-75*  6. 

On  October  12,  when  the  deals  in  Atchisons  and 
Baltimores  were,  both  opened  and  closed,  the  “  tape 
prices  ”  were  :  — 

Atchison-(124*  *)— 10.35-125*  4  11.42-123*  *  12.30-123!  | 

12.36- 123!  §  1.42-123*  !  1.48-123  *  2.53-123  *  3.25-123  * 

3.45-123*  !  4.5-123*  *. 

Baltimore-(120  *)— 10.35-119*  *  11.3-119  *  12.36-119  *  1.48- 

119*  !  2.53-118*  19*  4.5-119  *. 

In  one  of  its  publications  the  National  Share  Exchange 
remarks  that  tape  prices  before  11  a  m.  are  unofficial. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  quotations  are  not  at  any 
time  officially  recognised  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
though  they  are  supplied  by  members,  and  afford  a 
most  useful  guide  to  the  course  of  the  markets  from 
hour  to  hour.  Unfortunately,  as  I  will  show,  they 
also  facilitate  the  cover-snatching  operations  of  outside 
firms.  Look  at  the  case  of,  Mr.  X.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  their  owm  statement  as 
to  tape  prices  before  11  a.m.  being  unofficial,  the 
National  Share  Exchange  opened  all  the  shares  at  the 
10.35  quotation.  That  quotation — as  is  explained  in 
the  financial  papers  which  publish  the  tape  prices — is 
simply  the  New  York  parity  price  for  American 
securities,  not  the  actual  opening  quotation  on  this 
side ;  but,  of  course,  such  a  consideration  is  immaterial 
to  the  National  Share  Exchange  if  it-  suits  its  books 
to  use  the  parity  quotation  rather  than  the  actual  open¬ 
ing  quotation.  The  October  6  prices  for  Louisvilles  are 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  parity  price  was 
156-7,  and  the  shares  only  moved  half  a  point  during 
the  day.  Even,  however,  if  there  bad  been  no  move¬ 
ment  at  all  the  one  per  cent-,  margin  would  have  been 
“  exhausted  ”  just  the  same,  the  bucket-shop  opening 
the  deal  at  the  top  price-  of  157  and  closing  at  the 
bottom  price  of  156,  which  was  simultaneously 
recorded.  This  quotation  happened  to  be  rather  wider 


than  usual,  but  it  is  at  any  time  a  delusion  to  talk  about 
a  one  per  cent,  cover  in  connection  with  tape  prices  for 
American  railroad  shares,  because  at  least  half  of  it 
generally  runs  off  the  moment  the  deal  is  opened.  For 
instance,  if  a  stock  is  quoted  2^-3,  the  bucket-shop 
opens  at  3,  and  on  a  set-back  to  2-2^-  it  closes  aft  2,  the 
half-point  fall  thus  wiping  out  the  full  one  per  cent, 
cover. 

Under  this  “triple  combination  ”  system  the  National 
Share  harpies,  whose  sole  object  is  to  win  your  money, 
have  incalculably  long  odds  in  their  favour.  The  very 
moment  the  shares  recede  half  a  point  or  so — andi 
American  Rails  are  constantly  fluctuating  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  that — -your  money  is  lost.  But 
while  the  first  little  relapse,  however  momentary,  at  any 
time  during  the  week  automatically  closes  your  account, 
temporary  rises  may  occur  day  after  day  without  giving 
you  even  a  paper  profit.  It  is  only  when  the  shares 
show  an  advance  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  only 
at  the  particular  moment  chosen  by  the  Exchange,  that 
you  become  entitled  to  a  profit — on  paper.  The  Ex¬ 
change  does  not  send  you  the  cash.  The  “triple  com¬ 
bination  ”  conditions  provide  that  if  there  is  a  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  that  profit  and  the  original 
cover  shall  be  employed  by  the  Exchange  in  another 
similar  operation,  and  so  on  again,  till  the  expiration, 
of  the  third  week.  In  other  words,  the  Exchange  has 
three  weeks  in  whieh  to  conduct  these  transactions  in 
shares  selected  by  itself  with  the  object  of  transferring 
your  money  to  its -own  pocket. 

Ignorant  and  inexperienced  people  are  caught  in  this 
flat-trap  by  means  of  the  most  mendaciously  mislead¬ 
ing  statements.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are  quite 
incapable  of  knowing  whether  the  accounts  rendered 
by  the  Exchange  are  correct  even  according  to  its 
own  rules,  and  that  the  gang  carrying  on  this 
concern  are  equal  to  any  sort  of  unprincipled  sharp 
practice  has  been  shown  by  some  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice.  John  Bull  lately  lauded  the 
National  Share  Exchange  as  “not  only  a  legitimate, 
but  a  desirable  institution  ” !  I  should  myself  as  soon 
think  of  giving  a  testimonial  to  a  thimble-rigger. 

A  SURPRISING  SUGGESTION  FROM  THE 

RANH. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  Rand  mining 
policy  is  the  large  amount  of  data  published  by  the 
companies.  Shareholders  are  kept  informed  as  to  the 
position  of  the  mines  in  which  they  are  interested  by 
the  publication  of  occasional  cables  as  to  development?, 
monthly  statistics  relating  to  gold  production  and  earn¬ 
ings,  and  quarterly  reports  covering  the  general  work¬ 
ing  of  the  enterprises.  Now  it  is  suggested  by  a  Rand 
authority  that  monthly  reports  of  output,  labour  supply,, 
working  costs,  etc.,  should  be  discontinued.  The  gentle¬ 
man  responsible  for  this  recommendation  is  Mr.  Reyers- 
baeh,  who,  after  occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the 
Rand  for  several  years  past,  is  leaving  the  colony  to  take 
up  a  partnership  in  London  in  the  firm  of  Wernher  Beit 
and  Co.  Mr.  Reyersibach  is  reported  to  have  suggested, 
that  “yearly  reports  would  be  sufficient,  and,  indeed, 
the  more  advantageous.”  No  doubt  the  withholding  of 
information  from  shareholders  until  the  completion  of 
the  financial  year  would  be  more  advantageous  con¬ 
sidered  from  one  point  of  view,  namely,  that  of  the 
insiders,  who  would  have  access  to  the  details  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  use  their  knowledge 
for  market  purposes.  But  any  attempt  to  keep  share¬ 
holders  in  the  dark  would  be  sure  to  reflect  unfavour¬ 
ably  upon  the  share  market,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
destroy  public  confidence.  Indeed,  the  opinion  is  held 
by  well-informed  people  that  already  Mr.  Reyersbach’s 
remarks  have  exercised  an  adverse  influence  on  share 
values,  by  disturbing  the  minds  of  holders  of  Kaffirs 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  big  Rand  houses  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  controllers  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  they  are,  of  course,  a  power  in  the  Kaffir 
market  also,  but  they  cannot  do  without  the  speculating 
public.  Some  people  are  apt  to  forget  at  times  that 
the  shareholders,  and  not  the  directors,  are  the  real 
proprietors  of  an  enterprise,  and  if  the  proprietors  are 
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not  given  information  as  to  its  working,  what  right  has 
any  one  else  to  it? 

Considering  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ordinary  shareholder,  I  cannot  conceive  any  good 
reason  for  stopping  the  publication  of  monthly  and 
quarterly  reports,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  cabled 
report  of  Mr.  Reyersbach’s  observations  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  set  forth  his  reasons  for  suggesting  that 
yearly  reports  should  be  sufficient.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Rand  gold  mines  would  not  be  setting 
a  precedent  if  they  decided  to  act  on  Mr.  Reyers'bach’s 
suggestion,  as  De  Beers  shareholders  have  to  wait 
twelve  months  for  particulars  of  production  and  profits, 
while  the  Premier  Diamond  Company,  which  used  to 
issue  monthly  returns,  now  vouchsafes  information  as 
to  output  half-yearly.  Diamond  companies,  dealing  as 
they  are  with  a  luxury,  are  not  on  a  par  with  gold 
mines,  whose  product  has  a  regular  value  and  a  free 
market;  but  apart  altogether  from  this  point,  surely  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  because  De  Beers  issue 
statements  only  once  a  year,  other  companies  should  do 
likewise.  At  best  mines  are  speculative  propositions, 
and  I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  risk  should  be  limited  as  much 
as  possible.  The  frequent  publication  of  official  data 
is  a  means  towards  that  end.  Mr.  Reyersbach’s  views 
usually  carry  weight,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
Rand  houses  agree  to  adopt  his  latest  suggestion. 

RIVER  PLATE  ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS. 

In  'Truth  of  October  28  I  briefly  alluded  to  the 
'attractions  of  the  shares  of  the  River  Plate  Electricity 
Company.  Investors  will,  doubtless,  welcome  a  few 
details  about  the  position.  Formed  seven  years  ago, 
the  company  took  over  the  properties  of  the  River 
Plato  Electric  Light  and  Traction  Company,  these 
including  electric  undertakings  at  Buenos  Ayres,  La 
Plata  and  Tucuman.  The  installation  at  Buenos 
Ayres  has  since  been  sold  to  a  German  company,  the 
bulk  of  the  purchase  price  being  taken  in  5  per  cent, 
debentures,  and  the  plants  at  La  Plata  and  Tucuman 
have  been  completed  and  largely  remodelled.  The 
•progress  of  the  concern  under  the  present  management 
has  been  swift  and  uninterrupted.  The  net  amount 
available  after  deduction  of  debenture  interest  and  all 
depreciations,  which  for  the  year  1903  was  £8,800,  had 
risen  last  year  to  £21,800.  Dividends  on  the  Ordinary 
shares  began  with  the  year  1906,  in  respect  of  which 
2^  per  cent,  was  paid.  For  1907  the  rate  was  6  per 
cent.,  and  for  1908  8  per  cent.  Due  regard  has  mean- 
'while  been  paid  to  reserves ;  to  the  end  of  1908  the 
company  had  accumulated  a  reserve  of  £17,600  for  the 
depreciation  of  plant  and  a  General  Reserve  (invested 
outside  the  business)  of  £20,000.  Considering  the 
moderate  size  of  the  company  and  its  comparative 
youth  this  is  a  good  performance. 

The  company’s  capital  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  it  will  perhaps  serve  the  most  practicable  purpose 
if  I  consider  each  class  separately  in  relation  to  the 
margin  behind  it.  There  is  an  authorised  issue  of 
£250,000  Five  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock,  of  which 
£200,000  has  been  issued.  The  annual  interest  ser¬ 
vice  requires  £10,000.  The  available  profits  for  the 
debenture-holders  last  year  amounted  to  £31,700,  so 
that  the  interest  was  covered  three  times.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  the  income  (£7,500)  received  by  the  com¬ 
pany  upon  its  holding  of  bonds  in  the  German  Trans¬ 
oceanic  Electric  Company  of  Berlin  and  the  interest 
upon  the  River  Plate  Company’s  general  investments 
were  sufficient  alone  to  cover  the  full  debenture  charge. 
The  present  price  of  the  debenture  stock  is  103-6,  so 
that  the  yield  is  per  cent.,  an  attractive  return  for 
such  a  sound  investment.  Redemption  can  only  be 
effected  at  110  per  cent.,  subject  to  six  months’  notice, 
unless  the  company  chooses  to  buy  the  stock  in  the 
market.  The  interest  dates  are  January  1  and  July  1. 

To  the  end  of  1908  the  company  had  an  authorised 
and  issued  preference  capital  of  £100,000  in  six  per 
cent,  non-cumulative  shares  of  £1.  There  has  since 
been  authorised  £50,000  additional  shares,  part  of, 
which  has  been  issued.  The  preference  dividend  last 


year  took  £6,000,  and  it  was  covered  four  and  a  halt 
times,  the  payment  being  made  in  May.  The  price  of 
•the  shares  is  1  to  1^,  so  that  the  yield  is  about  5^-  per 
cent.  Coming  to  the  Ordinary  shares,  the  issued 
amount  is  120,000  and  the  authorised  total  150,000. 
in  denominations  of  £1.  Last  year’s  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  called  for  £9,600;  it  was  paid  after  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  had  been  made  for  depreciations,  while  a  balance 
of  £6,000!  was  put  to  reserve,  and  the  carry-forward  of 
£5,600  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  sum  brought 
in.  In  respect  of  the  current  financial  year,  which 
ends  on  December  31,  and  the  accounts  for  which  will 
be  due  in  April,  it  is  expected  in  market  circles  that 
the  company  will  show  a  substantial  improvement  upon 
the  1908  results.  The  expectation  is  that  the  dividend 
will  be  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  while  appropriations  will 
be  at  least  as  generous  as  those  of  the  corresponding 
period.  At  the  present  price  of  about  32s.  the  yield 
on  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  basis  would  be  6^  per  cent. 
For  a  company  with  the  progressive  record  of  the 
River  Plate  Electricity,  that  prospect  is  sufficient  to 
Quake  the  shares  worth  buying. 

ROUND  THE  MARKETS. 

Monetary  Fears  Superseded  by  Political  Uncertainties 
— A  Week  of  “Bull”  Liquidation. 

In  the  past  week  a  further  pronounced  improvement 
took  place  in  the  monetary  situation  sufficient,  unless 
the  unforeseen  happen,  not  only  to  banish  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  higher  Bank  rate,  but  to  suggest  that  the 
present  5  per  cent,  minimum  will  not  be  in  operation 
many  weeks  longer.  Had  this  change  in  monetary 
affairs  come  a  few  weeks  earlier  it  would  probably  have 
proved  the  turning  point  for  the  stock  markets,  because, 
as  I  mentioned  at  the  time,  money  rates  were  the  domi¬ 
nating  influence  in  Oapel  Court.  The  delay,  however, 
has  allowed  time  for  new  disturbing  elements  to  come 
into  play,  so  that  the  waning  of  the  dear  money  influ¬ 
ence  has  synchronised  with  the  rising  of  the  political 
influence,  consequent  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
House  of  Lords’  intention  to  reject  the  Budget.  The 
near  approach  of  a  General  Election — one,  too,  that  is 
going  to  stir  the.  country  to  its  very  depths — is  not  the 
time  to  look  for  a  broadening  of  speculative  activity. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  conclusion  on  which  the  Stock 
Exchange  quickly  came  to  agreement,  whatever  the 
views  of  individual  members  regarding  the  prospects 
for  the  parties  and  the  probable  after-effects  upon 
securities.  City  speculators  promptly  commenced  to 
take  in  sail,  and  the  provinces  hastened  to  follow  their 
example— indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  speculative 
ship  appeared  to  be  stripped  to  the  bare  poles.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  at  this  week’s  Settlement  what  will 
result  from  this  hurried  action  of  the  “  bull  ’’  party. 
Some  heavy  losses  have  to  be  faced,  especially  on  the 
part  of  operators  in  Kaffirs,  and  the  fact  that  the  fall 
followed  upon  substantial  declines  in  the  previous  two 
Accounts  intensifies  the  strain. 

r 

Proposed  Amalgamation  of  the  Speyer  Tubes — A  Con¬ 
solidation  Embracing  nearly  £17,000,000  Capital — 
Home  Rails  Still  in  the  Dumps, 

The  most  interesting  development  in  the  Home  Rail¬ 
way  market  last  week  was  the  announcement  that  a 
Bill  will  be  introduced  into  the  next  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  Speyer 
Tubes — the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Bromp- 
ton,  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead, 
and  the  Baker-sti^et  and  Waterloo.  The  title  of  the 
combined  undertaking  will  be  the  London  Electric 
Railways  Company,  and  it  will  have  a  capital  of 
£16,800,000,  divided  into  £4,200,000  Debenture  stock, 
£3,150,000  Preferred,  and  £9,450,000  Ordinary.  The 
public  at  present'  has  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  Debenture  issues  of  the  various  “  Tubes,”  but 
only  in  the  case  of  tine-  “  Bakerloo  ”  were  any  Ordi¬ 
nary  shares  issued  to  the  public,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  share  capital  being  in  the  custody  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  Electric  Railways  of  London  Company.  The 
uniting  of  the  capitals  .will  make  for  freer  dealings  in 
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Ike  stocks  of  the  undertakings,  while  as  far  as  manage¬ 
ment  is  concerned  it  is  obvious  that  the  merger  should 
enable  useful  economies  to  be  introduced.  The  amal¬ 
gamated  concern  will  control  twenty-two  miles  of  elec¬ 
tric  railway,  and  the  scheme  provides  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  loop  starting  at  the  Charing  Cross 
terminus  of  the  Hampstead  Tube,  and  connecting  with 
the  “  Bakerloo  ”  at  Trafalgar-square,  and  with  the 
“  District  ”  at  the  Embankment. 

The  Home  Railway  market  as  a  whole  has  been  in  a 
dismal  state  throughout  the  week.  Just  as  the  traffic 
returns  have  begun  to  fulfil  the  better  expectations 
formed  regarding  them,  come  other  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  shape  of  politics  and  talk  of  dearer  coal 
contracts.  The  Railway  market  has  been  so  long  an 
invalid  that  its  nerves  are  very  easily  upset.  Still, 
prices  have  now  got  down  to  such  a  level  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  fall  does  not  appear  likely,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  slight  change  in  general  market  sentiment  might  easily 
bring  about  a  fair  revival. 

The  Indian  Midland  Row— Government’s  Terms  Rejected 
by  the  Stockholders — The  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Winnipeg-Lake  Superior  Junction  Mystery. 

The  opposition  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  renewing  the  lease  of  the  Indian  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  reject  the 
scheme.  The  leading  shareholders,  having  considered 
terms  which  they  did  not  regard  as  adequate,  were  of 
course  only  acting  as  men  of  business  in  declining  to 
accept,  though  some  of  the  criticism  heard  regarding 
the  Indian  Government  in  connection  with  the  matter 
struck  me  as  strangely  out  of  place.  In  a  word  while 
the  shareholders  for  their  part  are  naturally  anxious  to 
get  the  most  favourable  arrangement  possible,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  only  doing  his  duty  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  renew  the’  lease  as  cheaply  as  possible.  In  order 
to  prevent  another  breakdown  it  will  'be  as  well  if  the 
directors,  when  asked  to  consider  any  further  scheme, 
take  the  principal  proprietors  into  their  confidence  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  What  the  Government  will 
do  in  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  may  decide  to  repay  the  stockholders 
at  par  in  1910,  or  bring  forward  another  scheme  more 
likely  to  meet  with  their  approval — or  it  may  decide  to 
allow  the  lease  to  continue  as  at  present  for  another 
ten  years. 

A  matter  of  great  interest  to  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
stockholders  is  that  concerning  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  on  the  new  Government  section  of  the  Trunk 
Pacific  line  running  from  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Superior 
Junction.  It  may  be  remembered  that  much  dis¬ 
appointment  was  felt  over  the  non-completion  of  this 
portion  of  the  road,  because  without  it  the  branch 
•from  Lake  Superior  Junction  to  Fort  William  is  ren¬ 
dered  useless  for  grain  traffic  from  the  west,  the  grain 
hauled  on  the  Pacific  road  having  to  leave  that  system 
at  Winnipeg  and  be  transferred  to  a  rival  line.  Follow¬ 
ing  Sir  Rivers’  statement  that  the  Government’s  link 
was  still  uncompleted  appeared  statements  in  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  trains  had  actually 
been  running  over  the  extension,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  wound  up  with  an  assertion  made  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament  that  “the  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Lake 
Superior  Junction  was  completed  and  open  for  traffic, 
so  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  could  now  carry  grain 
to  Fort  William.”  These  conflicting  statements 
naturally  puzzled  the  market.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  one  trainload  of  grain  has  traversed  the  line  to 
Fort  William,  but  the  line  is  not  open  for  traffic,  and 
will  not  be  until  next  year  owing  to  the  ballasting  not 
being  complete.  It  is  as  well  to  have  the  position 
cleared  up,  for  the  Grand  Trunk  has  enough  to  bear 
just  now  without  the  charge  that  its  receipts  ought 
to  be  benefited  by  traffic  alleged  to  be  carried  over  a 
line  that  turns  out  to  be  still  not  in  a  condition  to  take 
traffic. 


Please  write  for  pamphlet  "  Winter  Wisdom,”  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Medical  Men  as  to  the  advantages  of  Gas  Fires,  post  free 
from  the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  Horseferry-road,  S.W, 


Fall  in  Argentine  Rails— -The  Market’s  Want  of  Dis¬ 
crimination — San  Paulos  and  the  Threatened  Com¬ 
petition— Guayaquil  and  Quito  Bonds. 

Argentine  Bails  last  week  showed  all-round  weakness. 
The  stocks  in  this  group  generally  move  to  some  extent 
in  company,  though  the  logical  reason  for  the  unity  of 
the  latest  movement  is  not  exactly  easy  to  understand. 
Crop  advices  from  the  River  Plate,  while  they  do  not 
point  to  bumper  yields,  are  of  a  much  brighter  character 
than  was  the  case  some  weeks  back.  So  far  as  the 
B.A.  and  Pacific  is  concerned,  nothing  short  of  bumper 
traffics  will,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  stop  a  further  decrease 
in  the  dividend  next  year,  and  hence  I  am  afraid  the 
fall  in  the  ordinary  has  not  run  its  course.  The  B.A. 
Great  Southern,  too,  has  a  fairly  steep  hill  to  climb  if 
it  is  to  maintain  its  dividend,  for  it  has  come  next  to 
the  Pacific  in  the  generosity  of  new  capital  outlays. 
The  B.A.  Western  should  have  little  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  the  sweet  simplicity  of  7  per  cent.,  and  the 
Central  Argentine  is  also  in  a  relatively  good  position, 
so  that  the  declines  in  the  two  last-named  stocks  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  sentiment  rather  than  the  outcome 
of  mature  consideration. 

Another  Foreign  Kailway  stock  that  slumped  with¬ 
out  proper  justification  last  week  was  San  Paulo 
(Brazil)  Ordinary.  It  was  suggested  that  the  deben¬ 
ture  issue,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Araraquara  Railway 
(a  native  undertaking),  might  have  frightened  holders 
of  San  Paulos  into  selling  on  the  idea  that  the  Arara¬ 
quara  was  a  competitive  line.  I  can  hardly  believe 
San  Paulo  stockholders  would  be  so  badly  at  fault,  for 
it  was  made  clear  by  the-  map  published  as  part  of  the 
Araraquara’s  advertisement  wThen  appealing  for  capital, 
that  the  native  company  is  a  feeder  to  instead  of  a 
rival  of  the  San  Paulo.  It  joins  on  to  the  Rio  Claro 
Sao  Paulo  line,  which  in  turn  is  linked  up  to  the  San 
Paulo,  thereby  obtaining  an  outlet  to  the  Port  of 
Santos.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
a  rival  line  to  the  San  Paulo  being  built  by  those 
controlling  the  Sorocabana  Railway.  That  has  been 
a  threat  beard  from  time  to  time  for  many  years.  But 
whether  the  threat  is  any  nearer  of  accomplishment 
now  than  when  it  was  originally  raised  is  open  to 
question.  There  are  one  or  two  awkward  little  ob¬ 
stacles.  First,  the  cost  would  be  enormous,  for  the 
engineering  difficulties  are  very  great;  second,  the 
Canadian  interests  behind  the  Sorocabana  would  appear 
to  have  their  hands  pretty  full  already  without  going 
in  for  fresh  deals  working  heavy  expenditure;  and 
third,  any  group  anxious  to  fight  the  San  Paulo  will 
probably  think  more  than  twice,  seeing  that  it  must  try 
conclusions  with  what,  relative  to  its  size,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  placed  railway  companies  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  some  lively  movements  in  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  bonds  in  the  last  few  days.  The  former 
story  about  the  Ecuador  Government  arranging  a  loan 
on  the  Continent,  in  connection  with  which  the  railway 
bondholders  would  be  paid  off,  has  proved  baseless, 
and  the  latest  rumour  is  that  the  amount  of  interest 
accrued  upon  the  bonds  to  date  has  been  lodged  with 
the  bank  in  Ecuador  authorised  to  receive  it.  The 
report  is  unofficial,  but  it  comes  from  a  fairly  well- 
informed  source.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  enough 
will  be  sent  here  to  meet  the  January  coupon,  but  if 
such  be  the  case  the  fear  is  that  the  remittance  will* 
only  have  been  made  through  the  raising  of  a  loan 
locally  upon  onerous  terms,  and  holders  of  the  bonds 
would  therefore  do  well  if  they  get  an  interest  payment 
to  make  the  money  last  a  long  while.  The  security  for 
their  bonds,  for  the  one  part,  is  a  railway  which,  as- 
regards  physical  condition  and  management,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  not  to  do  it ;  for  the  other: 
part,  it  is  a  government  which  makes  promises  to 
break  them.  The  remittances  which  it  agreed  to  make 
fortnightly  stopped  in  July,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  the  Government  lias  been  using  the  Customs, 
receipts  hypothecated  to  the  bondholders  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  army  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  . 
in  Ecuador,  which  turned  out  an  utter  failure. 
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Mines — Still  More  Liquidation — The  Gold  Fields’  Meet¬ 
ing  Fails  to  Stimulate  Kaffirs  and  Rhodesians — 

Lord  Harris  and  the  “Jungle” — Wolhuters  and 

OlTTS. 

Another  week  of  depression  has  been  experienced  by 
the  South  and  West  African  sections  of  the  Mining 
markets.  It  was  hoped,  that  the  Gold  Fields’  meeting 
would  provide  some  fresh  stimulus,  and  that  the 
"  hears  ”  would  be  induced  to  repurchase,  but  Lord 
Harris’s,  speech  had  quite  the  opposite  effect.  He  made 
a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  “  bears  ”  of  Kaffirs,  referring 
to  them  as  those  who  would  not  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes  if  prices  went  down,  and  he  told  shareholders 
that  the  Gold  Fields  had  never  issued  a  better  report 
than  that  for  1908-9.  Had  he  gone  on  to  predict  that 
last  year’s  results  would  soon  be  eclipsed,  and  that 
the  labour  shortage  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  market  might  have  had  a  moderate  recovery.  But 
Lord  Harris  was  not  optimistic.  He  had  to  admit  a  set¬ 
back  in  the  results  of  the  big  crushing  mines  in  which 
the  Gold  Fields  is  so  largely  interested,  and  as  regards 
Gold  Fields’  prospects  he  did  not  go  beyond  suggesting 
that  “the  average  normal  receipts- — i.s.,  receipts  from 
dividends,  interest,  and  underwriting — during  the  next 
five  years  ought  certainly  not  to  drop  below,  and  are 
more  likely  to  exceed  that  of  this  year.”  From  this  it 
may  apparently  be  assumed  that  the  average  dividend 
on  Gold  Fields  during  the  next  five  years  is  not  likely 
bo  be  much  above  or  below  that  for  the  last  financial 
year,  it  being  the  stated  policy  of  directors  to  utilise 
what  are  termed  the  abnormal  profits- — .those  from  the 
sales  of  shares— in  extending  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  set-off  against  the  mines  which  are  gradually 
being  worked  out. 

Not  unnaturally,  speculators  did  not  appreciate  this 
forecast,  as  it  did  not  give  them  anything  new  to  “  go 
for  ”  in  the  near  future,  and  to  Lord  Harris’s  remarks 
on  labour  they  were  equally  unresponsive.  He  suggested 
that  the  prospects  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  for 
the  Rand  are  better  than  they  were  for  the  reason  that 
the  whole  of  South  Africa  is  now  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Witwaters  r  and ,  but  he  hardly 
improved  matters  from  the  market  point  of  view  by 
reminding  his  audience  that  “it  is  not  only  the  Rand, 
and  not  only  the  mining  industry,  which  is  suffering." 
Some  market  men  professed  to  regard  the  speech  as 
satisfactory,  hut  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  followed 
fey  a  further  decline  in  prices. 

Rhodesians  .and  West  Africans  as  well  as  Kaffirs,  have 
been  affected  by  liquidation  during  the  past  week. 
“  Bulls  ”  of  Rhodesians  were  also  disappointed  by  the 
Gold  Fields’  meeting  inasmuch  as  Lord  Harris  was 
reticent  regarding  the  Abercorn  field.  He  remarked 
that  there  had  been  so  many  disappointments'  from 
Rhodesia  that  one  had  to  proceed  with  special  caution, 
“  We  hope  it  (the  Abercorn  field,  m  which  Gold  Fields 
has  a  large  interest)  will  prove  a  very  valuable  one, 
but  we  are  not  justified  at  this  stage  in  confirming 
all  the  glowing  accounts  that  you  may  have  seen  in  the 
press  about  it.”  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Harris  spoke 
in  a  cheerful  strain  concerning  “Jungle”  prospects. 
“  You  know  that  I  am  very  cautious  in  my  predictions 
(he  said),  but  I  will  go  so  far  as  this  about  West 
Africans ;  there  are  geological  indications  there  which 
induce  the  question  whether  some  day — -it  will  be  a 
long  time  hence — the  West  African  field  may  not  be 
the  biggest  gold  producer  in  the  world.”  West  Africans 
have  dwindled  during  the  past,  week  owing  to  sales  by 
.people  who  have  differences  to  meet  on  other  commit¬ 
ments,  while  owing  to  the  complications  arising  out  of 
the  “Devels”  affair,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last 
notes,  there  has  been  little  inclination  to  accord  fresh 
support. 

There  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly  large  “  bear  ”  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  South  African  market,  and  eventually  this 
i®  expected  to  prove  a  source  of  strength,  but  it  is 
doubted  whether  there  will  be  a  sustained  recovery  in 
either  Kaffirs  or  Rhodesians  until  the  political  horizon 
pis  clearer,  and  it  is  feared  that  this  means  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  markets  until  the  General  Election  is  out 
of  the  way.  West  Africans,  too,  are  to  a  certain  extent 


affected  by  the  political  uncertainty  inasmuch  as  the 
general  tendency  is  to  restrict  speculative  operations, 
and  whether  the  hope  entertained  in  some  quarters  will 
be  realised — namely,  that  the  “Jungle”  will  strike  out 
a  line  of  its  own — remains  to  be  seen.  It  is,  however, 
felt  that  Lord  Harris’s  remarks  regarding  West  African 
mining  can  hardly  fail  to  benefit  the  market  sooner 
or  later  by  increasing  the  number  of  its  supporters. 

As  has  already  been  foreshadowed  in  Truth,  the  Wol- 
huter  should  rejoin  the  dividend  list  very  shortly,  and 
now  that  the  shares  are  back  under  their  par  value  (£4) 
a  purchase  should  not  be  a  very  risky  proceeding.  In 
well-informed  quarters  it  is  expected  that  the  dividend 
will  be  7^  per  cent.,  and  that,  providing  the  labour 
situation  does  not  interfere  with  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions,  subsequent  distributions  will  be  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.  Another  company  which  should  rejoin  the 
dividend  list  in  the  near  future  is  the  City  and  Subur¬ 
ban,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  passed  its  dividend 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year.  I  do  not  look  for 
a  large  distribution  on  Citys,  but  if  the  recovery  in 
grade  can  be  maintained  the  shares  should  go  somewhat 
better  eventually.  The  current  price  of  about  35s.  per 
share  represents  a  discount  of  over  50  per  cent.,  their 
nominal  value  'being  £4. 

The  Decline  in  Rand  Gold  Reserve. 

In  the  article  in  last  week’s  issue  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  the  labour  shortage  on  the  returns  of  the 
Rand  gold  mines,  reference  was  made  to  a  falling  off 
in  the  gold  reserves  of  a  number  of  the  companies  since 
the  supply  of  native  labour  began  to  dwindle  some  six 
months  ago.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  table 
comparing  the  position  as  regards  gold  reserves,  on  the 
lines  of  the  table  published  last  week  which  showed 
profits  and  working  costs,  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  my  readers.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
complete  statistics  in  this  respect,  as  several  of  the 
mines  which  maintain  a  gold  reserve  do  not  publish  a 
monthly  statement  as  to  its  extent.  On  looking  through 
the  October  statistics  I  find  less  than  a  score  out  of 
the  fifty-odd  Rand  gold  producers  have  included  gold 
reserve  figures  in  their  returns.  The  concerns  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  listed  below  :  — 


Company. 

Gold  Reserve. 

Increase 

End 

April. 

• 

End 

Oct 

or 

Decrease. 

Consolidated  Main  Reef . . . 

Ozs. 

1,917 

OZ3. 

726 

Ozs. 

-  1,191 

Crown  Alines . . . 

5,532* 

9,943 

-  6,58!) 

Durban  Roodepoort  Deep . . . 

817 

203 

-  609 

Ferreira  Deep  . 

1,973 

2,250 

+  272 

Ferreira  Gold . 

5,000 

930 

-  4, <  20 

Geldenhuis  Deep . 

632f 

1,534 

+  952 

Glen  Deep  . 

3,356 

2il56 

5,133 

-  1,200 

Jumpers  Deep . . 

4,817 

+  316 

New  Kleinfontein  . 

4,013 

1,308 

-  2  705 

New  Modderfontein . . . 

5,181 

2.918 

-  2,2*8 

Nourse  Alines  . . . 

2,136 

7,002 

1,126 

6.904 

-  1,010 

S': 

Robinson  Gold  . . . 

Rose  Deep  . . 

3,336 

1.440* 

6,399 

1,109 

-f-  3f63 
—  SSL 

Treasury  . . . 

Village  Deep  . . 

2,251 

973 

-  1,278 

Village  Alain  Reef  . 

5,225 

4,419 

-  soe 

Witwatersrand  Deep  . 

1,722 

1,190 

-  03! 

Wolhuter . 

4,190 

3,296 

-  894 

*  July.  t  August. 

In  the  few  cases  where  companies  included  in  table 
had  no  gold  reserve  at  the  end  of  April,  I  have  taken 
the  declared  figures  nearest  to  that  period.  The  with 
drawa-ls  represent  a  total  of  22,526  oz.,  of  a  value  of 
about  £94,600;  the  additions  total  4,063  oz.,  worth 
some  £17,000. 

Industrials — Anglo  “  A’s  ”  Gamble — Iron  and  Steel 
Results — The  Furness  Group— Motor  Cab  Disap¬ 
pointment. 

In  the  Industrial  market  Hudson’s  Bays,  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Deferred,  and  Pekin  Syndicates, 
and  Sliansis  have  again  been  the  most  active  features. 
Bays  finished  the  week  with  a  gain  of  a  point  at-  98,  while 
Anglo  “  A’s  ”  are  rather  lower  at  22£,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  between  nine  and  ten  points  ahoye  the  lowest  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  present  year,  and  four  points  above  the 
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highest  reached  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  Anglo 
“  A’s  ”  are,  of  course,  a  sheer  gamble,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  dividends  declared 
for  the  past  ten  yeaVs : — 1899,  27s.  ;  1900,  5s.  ; 

1901,  2s.;  1902,  Is.;  1903,  2s.;  1904,  nil;  1905,  10s.; 
1906,  35s. ;  1907,  20s. ;  1908,  8s.  In  the  same  period 
the  highest  price  of  the  stock  was  28f,  and  the  lowest 
6^.  For  the  present  year  a  better  dividend  than  the 
last  is  anticipated,  but  even  so  only  the  most  intrepid 
speculator  would  venture  into  Anglo  “A’s”  at  the 
existing  quotation.  Pekin  Syndicates  and  Shansis 
recovered  sharply  on  a  renewal  of  buying  in  Paris 
account,  but,  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  character 
of  the  report  from  the  consulting  engineers  as  to  deve¬ 
lopments  at  the  Ja-mei-sen  property,  I  think  prudent 
people  will  continue  to  leave  these  shares  alone. 

Several  interesting  reports  of  companies  in  the  iron, 
steel,  coal,  and  engineering  group  have  just  appeared. 
For  the  year  ended  September  30  last  the  profits  of  the 
Middlesbrough  firm  of  Dorman,  Long,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
were  £103,173,  as  against  £171,841  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  Competition,  it  is  stated,  has  been 
severe,  and  to  keep  the  works  in  full  operation  it  has 
been  necessary  to  accept  low  prices ;  but  the  outlook  is 
now  somewhat  brighter.  The  dividend,  which  was  65 
per  cent,  for  1907-8,  is  now  reduced  to  4  per  cent., 
and,  while  the  usual  allowance  of  £30,000  has  been 
made  for  depreciation,  the  balance  forward  is  about 
£10,000  less  at  £54,699.  Somewhat  more  satisfactory 
results  than  those  shown  a  year  ago  are  reported  by 
three  out  of  four  companies  belonging  to  the  Furness 
group.  The  gross  income  of  the  Weardale  Steel,  Coal, 
and  Coke  Company  for  the  year  ended  September  30 
was  £107,400,  as  compared  with  £118,100,  and  the  net 
profit  £47,300,  as  against  £51,800.  The  dividend  on 
the  deferred  ordinary  shares  is  maintained  at  6  per 
cent.,  and  though  the  allocation  for  depreciation  is 
reduced  from  £50,000  to  £40,000,  the  balance  forward 
is  raised  from  £23,063  to  £26,816.  The  South  Durham 
Steel  and  Iron  Company  has  actually  done  much  better 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  net  profit  after  payment 
of  debenture  interest  coming  out  at  £74,631,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £64,849.  The  sum  of  £30,000  is  written 
off  against  depreciation,  and  the  dividend  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  shares  is  5  per  cent.,  which  was  the  rate  paid 
twelve  months  ago,  when,  however,  £25,000  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  reserve.  The  carry  forward  is 
£14,827,  as  against  £15,696.  The  Cargo  Fleet  Com¬ 
pany,  which  a  year  ago  had  a  loss  of  £73,800, 
now  announces  a  net  profit  for  the  past  twelve 
months  of  £13,660,  the  debit  balance  being  con¬ 
sequently  reduced  to  £32,200.  Against  a  loss  of 
£14,816  for  1907-8,  Richardsons,  Westgarth,  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  earned  a  trading  profit  of  £1,430  for  the  year 
ended  August  25  last,  and  the  debit  balance  carried  to 
the  current  year’s  accounts  is  £26,705.  The  dividend 
on  the  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  is  now 
a  year  and  a  half  in  arrear. 

The  report  and  accounts  of  the  General  Motor  Cab 
Co.  for  the  year  ended  July  31  last  are  not  yet  ready, 
but  the  directors  have  issued  a  preliminary  statement 
which  has  caused  much  disappointment.  After  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  preferential  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  shares,  the  balance  available  is  £92,100,  and 
the  directors  recommend  that  the  whole  of  this  amount 
shall  be  carried  forward  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
company’s  position.  No  doubt  this  is  a  prudent  course 
■ — much  more  prudent  than  the  distribution  of  13  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  and  10s.  7d.  per  share  on 
the  Is.  deferred  shares  for  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the 
company’s  working. 

The  Sweetmeat  Automatic  Delivery  Co.,  Ltd.  (which 
is  in  future  to  be  known  as  the  British  Automatic 
Delivery  Co.)  has  a  net  profit  of  £24,000  for  the  past 
year,  as  against  £20,325,  and  the  Directors  again  recom¬ 
mend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tain  competitive  businesses  have  been  acquired  by  the 
company,  and  working  expenses  were  inevitably  higher 
during  the  period  of  transition  covered  by  the  accounts. 

The  Carlton  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Grill  Room,  Pall 
Mall.  Gerrard  7826.  “  Perfect  from  the  point  of  view  of  Comfort, 

Situation,  and  Decoration.”— The  Times.  Unrivalled  cuisine. 


A  Strong  Egyptian  Bane, 

A  reminder  of  the  very  fine  position  built  up  by  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  Bank  is  given  by  the  report  of  the 
company  for  the  twelve  months  to  August  31.  Since 
its  reconstruction  in  1887  (the  original  concern  dates 
back  to  1864),  the  hank’s  record  has  been  one  of  almost 
unbroken  progress.  Of  a  subscribed  capital  of 
£1,500,000,  in  shares  of  £15,  the  amount  paid  up  is 
£500,000,  or  £5  per  share.  Going  back  through  a 
period  of  ten  years  I  find  that  for  each  of  the  four  years 
to  1902-3  the  shareholders  received  10  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  two  ensuing  years  12^  per  cent.,  while  for  the 
past  four  years  the  distribution  has  been  maintained 
at  15  per  cent.  The  management  of  the  bank  has  always 
been  characterised  by  the  greatest  prudence,  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  to  find  that  the  general  reserve  fund 
now  stands  at  £620,000,  as  compared  with  the  paid-up 
capital  of  £500,000.  The  net  profit  in  the  past  year 
'(£105,161)  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelvemonth,  hut  in  view  of  the  economic 
recuperation  that  is  going  on  in  the  Land  of  the 
Pharaohs  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  larger  earnings  in 
the  current  year.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  deposits,  cur¬ 
rent  and  other  accounts,  appear  in  the  balance  shee 
at  £2,985,182,  as  against  £2,762,258  in  1908,  and 
advances  figure  at  £2,292,417,  against  £1,839,398,  is 
tangible  evidence  already  of  brisker  trade.  The  £5 
shares  of  the  Anglo-Elgyptian  Bank  are  quoted  at  14£, 
cum  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  (actual).  They  there¬ 
fore  give  a  yield  of  about  £5  7s.,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  attractive  investment. 

Rubber  Dividend  Estimates, 

The  decided  weakness  of  all  markets  has  not  escaped 
the  rubber  section,  and  partly  in  sympathy,  but  chiefly 
on  compulsory  sales,  quotations  have  given  way 
throughout  the  list.  The  Kaffir  debdcle  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  danger,  and  unless  a  recovery  sets  in  even  rubber 
shares  may  go  lower.  As  one  broker  ruefully  admitted 
to  me,  he  has  had  to  sell  his  rubbers  to  pay  his  Kaffir 
differences,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  possessing  stocks 
that  show  good  profits.  This  development  has  produced 
two  effects.  First,  shares  in  the  planting  non-dividend 
stage  have  become  practically  unsaleable,  and,  secondly, 
the  best  shares  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  genuine 
investors.  Foreign  bankers  are  paying  great  attention 
to  this  market,  and  there  is  also  a  group  of  investors 
who  have  discovered  the  possibilities  of  rubber  shares 
and  are  now  anxious  to  acquire  an  interest  before  prices 
go  better.  As  fast  as  the  leading  shares  come  on 
offer  they  are  readily  taken,  and  Mincing-lane,  which 
knows  nothing  of  mining  shares  and  Kaffir  depression, 
has  been  a  great  source  of  strength  in  this  direction. 

The  raw  rubber  market,  too,  has  become  easier,  and: 
merchants  have  hopes  now  of  filling  their  orders  below 
9s.  per  lb.  Last  week’s  sales  amounted  to  190  tons 
of  rubber,  against  90  tons  last  year.  But  the  year’s 
supplies  will  not  equal  the  demand,  and  the  shortage 
will  be  accentuated  next  year,  as  the  Congo  and  Amazon 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  less  than  in  1909.  The 
visible  stocks  at  the  end  of  August  amounted  to  4,358 
tons,  against  5,684  tons  in  1908,  and  5,427  tons  in 
1907.  The  total  production  this  year  is  expected  to 
give  70,587  tons,  against  66,379  tons  last  year;  and 
the  total  consumption  is  estimated  at  71,989  tons,  that 
Is  a  shortage  of  1,402  tons.  The  total  consumption 
last  year  was  62,376  tons.  At  the  Pneumatic  Tyre 
Majority  banquet  it  was  stated  that  there  are  about 
3,000,000  bicycles  now  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  present  annual  output  is  800,000  machines 
with  pneumatic  tyres.  Of  motor  vehicles  there  are 
100,000  in  use,  and  the  annual  output  is  20,000,  all 
using  rubber  tyres.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
rubber  industry  is  in  a  strong  position,  and  that  the 
declining  output  from  Brazil  and  West  Africa,  will  call 
in  the  Middle  East  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

We  are  nearly  at  the.  end  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  estimates  01  the  profits 
of  the  leading  companies.  The  Linggi  has  produced 
421,500  lbs.  during  the  ten  months  to  end  October^ 
and  the  Anglo-Malay  runs  it  close  with  a  total  Oi 
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417,178  lbs.  Both  companies  expect  to  exceed  half  a 
million  pounds  for  the  whole  year.  Kuala  Lumpur 
should  total  400,000,  and  Selangor,  Bukit  Rajah, 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  Vallambrosa  should  pro¬ 
duce  totals  ranging  between  250,000  and  300.000  lbs. 
The  average  selling  price  for  1909  will  be  a,  record, 
and  the  resulting  dividends  should  be  correspondingly 
satisfactory.  Taking  an  average  price  of  6s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  and  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  the  Anglo-Ma-lay 
should  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  80  per  cent. ; 
Linggi  125  per  cent  .  ;  Cicely  130  per  cent. )  Selangor 
240  per  cent. ;  Vallambrosa  150  per  cent. ;  Kuala 
Lumpur  55  per  cent.  ;  Bukit  Rajah  100  per  cent.,  and 
Pataling  135  per  cent.  In  many  instances  the  selling 
price  will  be  greater,  and  there  are  other  items  of 
profit  to  be  included,  such  as  tin,  and  dividends  from 
subsidiaries,  the  Linggi  having  sold  part  of  its  estate 
to  Kamuning  Rubber  and  the  Bukit  formed  North 
Hummock,  which  has  come  into  favour  lately.  These 
figures  are  wonderful,  and  when  we  study  the  history 
of  the  industry  and  of  these  companies  the  importance 
of  rubber  as  a  commercial  investment  is  more  than  justi¬ 
fied.  True,  the  shares  of  these  concerns  stand  at  high 
premiums,  but  not  extravagantly  so,  as  a  yield  of 
ten  per  cent,  and  over  seems  assured  in  most  cases. 
For  investors  who.  are  prepared  to  wait  a  year  or  two 
there  are  many  excellent  estates  standing  at  a  small 
premium  which  will  produce  very  large  harvests  when 
all  the  trees  reach  maturity.  After  the  General 
Election  and  when  money  is  cheaper  the  rubber  market 
should  again  experience  a  period  of  activity  based  on 
the  realisation  of  the  results  indicated  above. 

NEW  ISSUES. ' 

The  Gamage  Motor-Cab  Company,  Limited,  which 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  London 
with  a  service  of  the  most  up-to-date  motor-cabs,  has  a 
capital  of  £175,000,  divided  into  £173,000  in  Preferred 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  and  £2,000  in  Deferred 
shares  of  one  shilling  each.  The  Preferred  shares,  the 
whole  of  which  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  are 
entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  net  profits  each  year  a 
n  on-accumulative  preferential  dividend  of  7  per  cent., 
and  in  addition  one-half  of  the  surplus  net  profits,  the 
balance  being  payable  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred 
shares.  The  chairman  of  the  company  is  Mr.  A.  W. 
Gamage,  the  well-known  managing  director  of  A.  W. 
Gamage,  Limited.  An  offer  has  been  secured  of 
centrally-situated  premises  for  a.  garage  in  High  Hoi- 
born,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factory  for  the  supply  of 
250  cabs.  The  shares  may  he  considered  a  fair  specula¬ 
tive  investment. 

With  a  capital  of  £100,000  in  £1  shai'es,  of  which 
75,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  the  Nigerian 
Tin.  Corporation  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  develop 
alluvial  tin  areas  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  to  co-operate 
with  existing  or  future  organisations  in  the  same  field. 
The  prospectus  states  that  the  directors  have  thought 
it  better  not  to  commit  the  company  to  any  obligations 
in  connection  with  options  or  properties,  but  it  is 
believed  that  business  of  an  extremely  profitable  nature 
can  be  entered  upon  at  any  time.  It  is  obvious  from 
this  commendably  frank  statement  that  the  shares 
should  be  regarded  as  speculative. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation, 

The  result  of  the  case  of  Macdonald  v.  Higgins  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Mr. 
Henry  Higgins,  the  chairman  and  managing  director  of 
the  Nigeria  Investment  Company  and  the  British 
Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation.  Colonel  O.  E.  W. 
Macdonald  sued  Mr.  Higgins  and  his  wife  for  the 
recovery  of  £3,000  which  lie  paid  them  for  a  half-share 
in' a  manganese  mining  property  in  Spain.  His  case  was 
that  he  was  induced  to  make  this  payment  by  misrepre¬ 
sentations  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Higgins  to  the  effect  that, 
he  had  purchased  .the  property, .when,  in  fact,  he  ha.d 
not  done  so  ;.ahd  on  the  jury’s  finding  that  Mr.  Higgins 


knowingly  and  intentionally  deceived  him  judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff. 

It  has  since  been  announced  that  Mr.  Higgins  has 
resigned  his  position  as  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  Nigeria  Investment  Co.  and  the  British  Colonial 
Petroleum  Corporation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Financial 
Times,  he  says  that  as  he  lost  the  above-mentioned  case, 
and  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  an  appeal  can  be 
heard,  he  considered  it  his  duty,  and  in  the  best  interests 
•of  both  companies,  that  he  should  resign.  He  adds  that 
a  circular  to  the  shareholders  of  both  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  “and  so  far  as  the  British  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration,  Limited,  is  concerned,  this  will  show  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.”  It  is  noticeable  that 
Mr.  Higgins  does  not  venture  upon  any  such  prediction 
with  regard  to  the  Nigeria  Investment  Company,  whose 
shares  were  a  few  weeks  ago  recommended  to  the  public 
through  certain  newspapers  at  £2  17s.  6d.  At  present 
they  are  a  flat  market  at  £1  10s.  With  l'egard  to  the 
subsidiary  concern,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  were  set 
forth  in  my  recent  articles,  I  shall  await  with  much 
curiosity  the  circular  which  is  to  show  an  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  position.  Nothing  could  be  regarded  as  really 
satisfactory  short  of  a  return  of  the  purchase  considera¬ 
tion  of  £25,000  in  cash,  and  £100,000  in  shares,  which 
the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation  paid  the 
Nigeria  Investment  Company  for  a  mining  oil  licence 
which  the  latter  did  not  legally  possess,  which  had  only 
seven  months  to  run,  and  which  proved  worthless.  I 
hardly  suppose  that  that  is  the  position  which  will. be  dis¬ 
closed,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  that  Sir  Charles  Euan 
Smith,  Mr.  C.  H.  IL.  Moseley,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Neville, 
the  directors  of  the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion,  will  give  a  full  explanation  of  their  own  part  in 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  most  remarkable  transaction. 

Palace  Restaurant  Scandal. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Official  Receiver  on 
the  liquidation  of  the  Palace  Restaurants,  Limited, 
amply  justifies  the  severe  criticisms  which  I  passed 
on  that  concern,  and  is,  indeed,  a  striking  revelation 
of  the  easy-going  way  in  which  the  mone^r  of  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  can  be  dealt  with.  The  company  was  formed 
practically  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  British  Tea  Table 
Co.,  and  when  that  scheme  fell  through  it  was 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  return  the  .  sub¬ 
scriptions  obtained  from  the  public.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  they  persisted  in  an  attempt  to  employ 
the  capital  for  other  purposes  until  they  were  stopped 
by  a  compulsory  winding-up  order.  One  transaction 
was  the  purchase  of  a  dairy  business  at  Worthing  for 
£4,571,  and  as  remuneration  for  his  services  in  that 
matter  a  director,  Mr.  Harold  John  Graham,  was  paid 
£100.  The  business  thus  acquired  has  had  to  be  re-sold 
to  the  vendors  for  £2,000.  But  the  most  instructive 
part  of  the  report  is  that  relating  to  the  flotation  of  the 
company.  The  whole  of  the.  capital  of  £150,000  was 
under-written,  at  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.,  by  a 
concern  called  Economic  Investments,  Limited,  to 
which,  in  pursuance  of  this  contract,  Avas  paid  £7,500. 
It  now  turns  out  that  Economic  Investments,  Limited. 

■-«  -  -  -T  *\  ''  •'  ■  .  "  r 

which  thus  accepted  an  underwriting  liability  of 
£150,000,  is  a  private  company  Avith  an  issued  capital 
of  £88  15s.,  only  £1  5s.  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  cash  ! 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  one-half  of  the  £7,500 
went  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Hogg,  who  made  disbm*sements 
totalling  £2,150,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Brazilian 
Railways  Trust,  Limited,  who  refuse  to  state  in  what 
manner  the  money  has  been  disposed  of.  Various  other 
individuals  and  syndicates  also  appear  to  haAre  had  their 
fingers  in  the  Palace  Restaurants’  pie  ;  and,  as  usual 
in  these  cases,  nothing  has  been  left  for  the  share¬ 
holders. 

McKinley,  Alexander  and  Sons, 

Bold  indeed  is  the  demand  which  is  made  upon  the 
gullibility  of  the  public  by  McKinley,  Alexander  and 
Sons,  of  Albion  House,  New  Oxford-street,  W.  They 
invite  subscriptions  of  £5  and  upwards  for  a  Three 
Months’  Trust  in  Union  Pacifies,  Southern  Pacifies, 
and  United  States  Steel  Common.  They  state  that  this 
is  not  a  speculation  "  ou  the  old-fashioned  and  obnoxious 
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cover  system,  but  on  a  basis  entirely  new  and  absolutely 
safe.”  If  the  shares  have  the  predicted  rise  you  are  to 
get  back  your  own  money,  plus  the  profit,  less  10  per 
cent,  for  working  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
shares  fall,  you  are  to  be  repaid  the  amount  of  your  sub¬ 
scription  without  any  deduction  whatever,  McKinley, 
Alexander  and  Co.  “  guaranteeing  you  against  loss  ”  1 
If  anybody  is  simpleton  enough  to  swallow  this,  by  all 
means  let  him  send  along  his  money.  He  really  needs 
the  little  lesson  which  he  will  receive. 

A  Quotation  from  “Truth.” 

A  circular  now  being  distributed  'by  R.  A.  Smith  and 
Co.,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C.,  is  adorned  with  a 
quotation  from  last  week’s  Truth  in  reference  to  the 
rumoured  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  copper 
combine.  The  quotation  omits  my  comments  upon  the 
story  in  question,  and  so  conveys  a  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  of  what  I  said.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  my 
own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  Rio  Tintos, 
I  strongly  recommend  my  readers  to  have  no  dealings 
whatever  with  R.  A.  Smith  and  Co.  in  these  or  any 
other  shares.  They  are  ‘bucket-shop  keepers,  whose 
shady  practices  I  have  frequently  exposed. 

Recent  Publications. 

I  have  received  from  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  a 
volume,  entitled  “  Stock  Exchange  Investments  in 
Theory  and  Practice,”  which  contains  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  before  members  of  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Burn.  The  constitution  and  operations  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  national  and  local  debts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  dealt  with  in  the 
lectures,  which,  as  able  and  lucid  expositions  of  difficult 
subjects,  will  be  useful  to  many  students  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended.  The  book  is  published  for  the  Institute  by 
Messrs.  C.  and  E.  Layton,  56,  Farringdon-street,  E.C., 
and  the  price  is  10s.  6d. 

I  have  also  received  the  fourth  annual  issue  of  the 
“  Business  Prospects  Year-book  ”  published  (price  5s.) 
by  the  Business  Statistics  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
12,  James-street,  Cardiff.  It  gives  a  series  of  forecasts 
of  the  principal  commercial  and  financial  movements 
of  the  ensuing  year,  based  upon  careful  analyses  of 
statistics  and  other  facts  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
course  of  trade  in  the  immediate  future. 

“  Vigilant’s  ”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  '■'■Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  T  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise,  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry. 
A  coupon  trill  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

6.  A  nom-dc-plnme  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably )  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7-  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  m 
the  following  issue. 

&.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Killadreinan. — The  prospectus  of  this  concern  was  interest¬ 
ing  mainly  for  what  it  •did  not  tell.  You  might  at  least  wait  to 
see  the  results  of  a  year  or  two’s  working  before  parting  with 
your  money.  Kuala.. — The  concern,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
never  issued  a  report  or  accounts.  The  debentures  are  not  the 
things  I  should  care  to  be  holding.  A  Novice—  Mv  dear  lady, 
don’t  go  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  expect  them  to  give  you 
shillings  for  sixpences.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  gained' by 
an  exchange.  The  “rights”  quoted 'at,  say,  $9  represent  the 
right  to  one-fifth  of  one  new  share,  therefore  £9  represents 
the  right-  to  one,  not  five,  new  shares.  Totnesian  Dart.— 
There  is  a  fairly  substantial  margin  behind  No.  1.  The  others 
ought  to  turn  out  all  right,  but  I  do  not  regard  either  as  parti¬ 


cularly  cheap.  Bargaon. — -A  division  of  the  money  between 
Nos.  2  and  4  strikes  me  as  desirable.  Derby. — The  fall  has  been 
largely  of  a  sympathetic  nature.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a. 
mistake  to  part  with  it  at  the  present  price,  for  the  line  is  excel¬ 
lently  managed  and  possesses  ample  scope  for  a  continued  increase 
in  its  prosperity.  Bado. — They  are  both  tip-top  investments,  the 
guarantee  of  the  Pennsylvania  being  ample  security.  You 
ought  therefore  to  keep  them.  Malpas. — You  may  have  read 
the  report  of  the  meeting  carefully,  hut  you  have  evidently  not 
read  my  comments  upon  the  report  of  the  meeting.  If  you  had 
you  w-oiild  not  ask  the  questions  which  I  anticipated  rn  my  article 
of  November  3.  All  I  can  say  now  is,  that  I  formed  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  outlook,  that  I  described  the  stock  (then  standing 
at  93)  as  over-priced,  and  that-  I  regard  it  as  still  over-valued. 

Mines. 

York. — 1.  A  purchase  should  turn  out  well  eventually,  hut  you 
may  have  to  hold  for  some  time.  2.  The  returns  have  fallen 
off,  owing  to  the  labour  shortage.  3.  I  would  hold  rather  than 
sell  at  the  present  price.  Malaya.—  They  are  all  hopeful  lock-up 
speculations.  Central. — 1.  Yes,  if  yon  are  prepared  to  face  the 
possibility  of  a  temporary  further  decline.  2-5.  Of  these  I  prefer 
Nos.  2  and  3  as  speculative  lock-ups.  6.  Eventually  they  should 
go  to  a  better  price.  Scot.— A  pure  speculation. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Hematite. — 1  and  2.  They  are  both  highly  speculative,  and  not 
what  I  should  recommend  for  investment.  3-6.  New  Kleinfontein 
and  Roodepoort  United  are  the  best-  of  the  mining  shares  named. 
Kraft,  Aberdeen. — Not  at  present.  F.  F .,  Shropshire. — 1.  Yes. 
2.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  on  the  score  of  their  business 
capacity.  3.  These  shares  appear  to  be  sufficiently  protected  under 
the  guarantee,  and  I  would  keep  them.  Milton. — 1.  Not  a  con¬ 
cern  I  care  for.  2.  A  prosperous  undertaking.  The  shares  are 
liable  to  big  ups-and -downs,  but  as  an  investment  they  ought 
to  he  worth  keeping.  3.  'This  company  has  made  an  excellent 
start,  and  the  debentures  appear  a  sound  holding.  Frank.-  — 

1.  I  know  nothing  of  the  company,  and  there  is  no  market  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  its  bonds.  The  only  time  I  have  heard  its 
name  was  in  connection  with  the  attempts  of  the  Investment 
Registry,  Ltd.,  an  outside  broking  establishment  which  has  been 
frequently  criticised  in  Truth,  to  peddle  out  a  line  of  bonds. 
In  the  circumstances  you  ought  to  leave  the  bonds  alone.  2.  Sell 
them.  The  company  is  not  a  railway  at  all,  but  a  tramway. 
Kirkee  {St.  Albans). — An  excellent  list.  I  should  place  them 
as  follows: — B,  A,  0,  F,  D,  E.  If  you  ask  as  a  prospective 
buyer  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  choose  both  D  and  E. 
M.  A. — So  far  as  I  am  aivare,  there  is  no  market  for  the  shares- 

2.  About  f>4.  Italia. — 1.  Yes.  2.  The  prospectus  showed  earnings 
sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  full  authorised  amount 
about  2^  times.  But  the  knowledge  that  the  concern  is  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  that  the  control  is  entirely  in  foreign 
hands  makes  me  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  bonds  as  safe.  3.  It 
is  a  struggling  concern.  You  might  exchange  into  something 
better.  4.  A  very  fair  investment.  5.  Both  excellent.  Bldg 
mount. — They  are  all  more  or  less  speculative.  I  would  not  adyige 
a  purchase  of  No.  1.  With  regard  to  No.  2,  the  railway  is  still 
some  way  from  meeting  its  fixed  charges,  though  under  the 
guarantee  the  debentures  should  be  all  right.  Neither  Nos.  3 
or  4  are  financially  very  strong,  hut  you  ought  not  to  .  come  to 
much  harm  in  the  first  mortgage  debentures.  Nos.  5  and  6  are 
fair  risks  of  their  respective  classes.  Lu. — -Divide  between 
National  Railroad  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  'Cent.  Prior 
Lien  bonds  and  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  Five  per  Cent,  bonds. 
Bcd. — 1.  It  has  not  so  far  been  a  prosperous  concern,  but  the 
uncalled  capital  should  provide  sufficient  security  for  the  deben¬ 
ture  holders.  2.  The  San  Paulo  Treasury  bonds  strike  me  as  the 
pick.  3.  A  good  investment.  Widoiv. — 1-3.  Keep  the  hank 
shares,  which  are  a  high-class  investment.  4.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  concern  for  some  time.  Better  sell  the  shares — 
if  you  can.  5.  I  have  been  advising  a  sale  of  this  stock  for  the 
last  two  years,  and,  despite  the  fall  that  has  occurred,  I  still 
think  poorly  of  its  prospects.  Kirkee,  Cahir.— Mortgage  Com  - 

Sof  Egypt  Five  per  Cent..  Preferred  shares.  Nimbo. — No..  1 
t  be  bought  on  thg  fall  tlia-t  has  taken  pl*ce  lately.  Nos.  2 
and  3  are  fair  speculative  purchases.  All  three  are  now  ex- 
dividend,  so  that  as  a  buyer  you  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
dividends.  ’The  tea  shares  are  good  of  their  kind.  Holophote. — 
1.  I  cannot  at  present  foresee  any  material  rise.  2.  You  might 
increase  your  yield  without  greatly  increasing  the  risk.  3.  Japanese 
Four  per  Cent,  bonds,  Chinese  Railway  (Shanghai  Ningpo) 
Five  per  Cent,  bonds,  Argentine  Three  arid  a  Half  per  Cent, 
bonds,  City  of  Bombay  Four  per  Cent.  Improvement  Trust, 
Johannesburg  Four  per  Cent.,  and  Copenhagen  Fours.  4.  It 
should  turn  out  all  right.  Veritas. — 1-5.  You  might  get  rid  of 
No.  3,  and  keep  the  others  for  an  ultimate  recovery.  6.  Capital  is 
very  large ;  the  fungus  difficulty  is  increasing,  and  shares  may  fall 
further.  I  should  sell.  Cymro. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Rubber  shipments 
have  begun,  and  a  subsidiary  to  help  in  developing  the  large  area 
is  about  to.  be  floated  with  £60,000  capital.  3.  Good  for  12s.  to 
15s.  4.  See  reply  to  “  J.  B.”  5.  Spies  Petroleum  ordinary.  6 
Jequie  offices  are  30,  Mincing-lane,  E.O.  Bandown. — 1.  Hold 

these  until  the  balance-sheet '  appears,  2  and  3.  A  purchase 
of  either  would  be  very  much  of  a  speculation  just  now,' 
the  outlook  being  very  uncertain.  J.  B. — (a)  Present  de¬ 
pression  on  ’Change  should  be  favourable  to  investors,  and 
rubber  shares  should  improve  early  in  the  year,  (b)  Selangor, 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  Linggi,  and  Kualas  are  the  best 
for  investment;  and  Jequie,  Brie-h,  and  Langkat  Sumatra 
are  cheap  -shares  with  good  prospects  within  your  period,  -fr) 
British  N.  Borneo  shares  are  considered  promising,  and  the 
market  says  they  are  now  ripe  for  a  quick  recovery.  Netee. — Nos.  .1 
and  4  may  experience  labour  and  estate  troubles.  No.  3  is  being 
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pushed  by  outside  brokers,  and  is  over-capitalised.  Sell  these 
three  for  re-investment  in  shares  advised  to  “  J.  B.”  Nos.  2,  5, 
and  6  are  the  best  of  your  list,  and  may  be  held  for  an 

improvement  in  1910.  Irish. — 1  and  2.  Keep  both.  3.  A  fair- 

holding  for  dividends,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  much  im¬ 
provement  in  the  price  of  the  shares.  4.  The  Sekong  was  floated 
before  rubber  shares  came  into  favour  and  is  now  selling  rubber 
at  high  prices.  The  capital  is  small,  and  the  shares  should 

prove  a  good  investment.  5.  A  company  that  has  had  a  con¬ 

sistently  progressive  record.  At  the  price  you  name  the  shares 
ought  to  he  worth  picking  up.  Starkey. — 1  and  2.  I  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  both.  3  and  4.  I  cannot  trace  either  of  these. 
Swamp. — 1.  The  present  price  is  about  11s.  6d.,  and  they  have 
recently  been  up  to  17s.  They  are  suffering  always  with  other 
speculative  things  just  now,  but  should  be  worth  holding  for 
a  rise  in  the  New  Year.  2.  A  fair  holding  for  dividends.  3.  I 
do  not  expect  much  early  rise.  4.  It  is  a  line  with  good  pro¬ 
spects,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  part  with  the  stock 
now.  Sorry-,  but  I  cannot  depart  from  my  rule  about  not  reply¬ 
ing  by  post.  Hawk. — 1.  I  do  not  look  for  a  material  further 
decline.  2.  It  is  to  be  a  Japanese  Exhibition.  This  ought  to 
benefit  the  railway  company.  3.  They  are  circularisers  who 
appear  in  Truth  Cautionary  List.  4.  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  against  this  firm.  5.  Knight  Centrals,  City  Deep,  Gold 
Coast  Amalgamated,  and  Prestea  Block  A  will  probably  go  better 
eventually,  but  you  must  he  prepared  to  face  the  possibility  of  a 
temporary  further  decline.  M.  J .  6'. — 1-2.  See  reply  to  “  j.  B.” 
3.  No.  Droit. — 1.  May  pay  15  per  cent,  next  year,  hut  the 
estate  is  giving  considerable  trouble.  Exchange  into  Highlands 
or  Langkat  Sumatra.  2.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  expect  an 
improvement. 

Miscellaneous. 

Syntax. — I  think  you  might  easily  find  a  more  attractive  invest¬ 
ment.  A.  B.,  Shoehuryness. — No.  Banking  business  is  best 
undertaken  by  a  bank.  You  might  select  a  good  building  society, 
say  the  National  Freehold  Land  and  Building  Society,  25,  Moor- 
gate-street.  Sloane. — I  have  ascertained  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  was  not  taken  up  by  the  public,  but  as 
the  whole  amount  was  underwritten  there  is  no  question  of  the 
concern  suffering  from  want  of  working  capital.  Novus. — 1.  It 
would  be  announced  in  the  newspapers.  2.  A  weak  "bull” 
account  has  been  in  course  of  liquidation,  speculators  here  having 
been  upset  by  the  sudden  rise  in  money  rates.  The  situation  as 
regards  Egypt  has  not  changed,  and  Cairo  has  not  been  a  seller. 
I  look  for  a  recovery,  though  it  may  he  delayed  on  account  of 
the  political  turmoil  at  home.  J.  G.,  Presfonpans. — There  is  a 
very  fair  margin  of  security  behind  each  of  the  three.  Tir  an  Og. 
— You  could  get  3j-  per  cent,  with  safety  in  the  National  Freehold 
Land  and  Building  Society,  25,  Moor  gate -street.  This  strikes 
me  as  an  investment  suited  to  your  needs.  Inquirer ,  Wit  ham. — 
1 .  A  prosperous  concern,  and  you  ought  to  keep  the  shares.  The 
municipality  may  buy  out  the  company  in  1911,  hut  as  the  terms 
would  he  very  onerous  to  itself  it  is  probable  that  the  company 
will  continue  for  the  full  period  of  the  concession — namely,  until 
1931.  The  terms  of  expropriation,  should  such  be  decided  upon 
in  1911,  are  the  payment  of  profits  of  the  years  remaining  to  run, 
calculated  on  the  average  profits  of  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  such  redemption.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
company  has  taken  out  policies  securing  the  return  of  both  the 
debenture  and  share  capital  by  the  end  of  the  concession.  2.  They 
rank  after  the  four  per  cents  on  the  same  properties.  I  should 
prefer  the  first  mortgage  debentures.  Australia.- — The  company 
is  apparently  a  small  concern,  for  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  reference 
works,  and  there  is  no  regular  market  for  the  shares.  In  the 
circumstances  you  must  decide  for  yourself  whether  the  record 
of  the  company  justifies  you  in  bplding  on.  Obviously  the  person 
offering  you  £2  10s.  for  your  holding  is  doing  so  because  he  looks 
for  a  higher  price,  and  if  he  is  in  the  trade  he  may  be  possessed 
of  information  which  at  present  is  denied  to  you.  Eloper.— It 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  examine  its 
position.  The  National  Ereehold  Land  and  Building  Society,  25, 
Moorgate-street,  E.O.,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind.  J.  M., 
Nagpur. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  either  of  them,  but  remember 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  circularisers  are  swindlers,  and 
if  you  are  swindled  you  have  no  means  of  redress.  W.  T .  IF . — 
Thanks ;  I  will  notice  them.  Hygeia.— 1-2.  Not  a  concern  which 
I  can  recommend.  Missouri  and  Anxious.— Yes,  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  my  readers  against  Gerson,  Hamson,  and  Co.  You  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  bucket-shop.  Yegho. — The 
shares  and  the  liability  attached  to  them  cannot  be  transferred  to 
you  without  your  consent.  You  are  no  more  compelled  to  accept 
them  than  any  other  legacy  or  gift.  M.  A.  G. — -Thanks. 
IF.  A.  N.  N. — Your  view  is  correct.  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  or  any  so-called  hank  offering  such  high  rates  of  interest. 
S.  V.  L.,  Eastbourne. — The  Stock  Exchange  and  Banking  Co., 
Limited,  is  a  bucket-shop  concern  which  should  be  shunned.  II.  P. , 
Hull. — The  John  P.  Sinclair  and  Co.  flat-trap  has  already  been 
exposed  in  these  columns.  A.  L.  H.  and  others. — I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  latest  circulars  of  the  United  Stock  and  Share  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  really  ought  not  to  deceive  anybody  fit  to  be  at 
laTge.  J.  G. — New  to  me;  I  will  make  inquiries.  Ram  Ram. — 
1.  About  11 — 7-16.  2.  At  present  they  have  no  official  quotation, 
but  your  broker  might  be  able  to  get  you  a  price.  X.  and 
others. — See  article  in  another  column  regarding  the  National 
Share  Exchange. 

VIGILANT. 


R.M.S.  "DUNOTTAR  CASTLE. ” — £12  12s.  :  Oporto,  Gibraltar, 
Tangier,  Algiers,  Palermo,  February  15th.  £26  5s.  Palestine, 

Egypt,  Constantinople,  Greece,  March  3rd.  Secretary,  5, 
Endsleigh -gardens,  London,  N.W* 


INSURANCE. 

- *<>•  ■  - 

I  AM  obliged  to  hold  over  this  week  my  usual  auricle 
under  this  heading,  but  I  give  ’below"  replies  to  some 
of  the  inquiries  which.  have  reached  me.  Letters  con¬ 
taining  such  inquiries  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
coupon  cut  from  the  third  pag§  of  the  coloured  cover 
of  Truth:  — 

Norway. — All  the  companies  are  perfectly  safe;  choose  the  first, 
which  gives  the  best  terms.  Shamrock. — I  should  advise  you  to 
pay  no  more.  The  company  is  in  no  way  likely  to  be  a  success, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  have  no  remedy.  Jadoo. — The  explanation 
given  you  seems  somewhat  curious.  1.  The  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Corporation  is  best  for  your  purpose.  2.  The  com¬ 
pany  you  mention  is  not  in  the  front  rank  of  life  offices'. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- *-C-« - 

Salvador  Railway  Company,  Limited. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  insfc.  at 
Winchester  House,  Mr.  Mark  J.  Kelly  (chairman  and  managing 
director)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  C.  Tilbrook)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  auditors’  report. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  pre¬ 
ference  shares,  said  that  an  explanation  was  given  in  the  report 
which  threw  light  oil  the  decrease  in  the  gross  earnings,  and 
perhaps  he  might  usefully  expand  that  explanation.  On  the  face 
of  it,  and  no  general  reduction  in  their  tariffs  having  occurred, 
a  shorter  mileage  run  must  involve  a  decrease  of  receipts,  and 
in  their  case,  had  there  been  no  expansion  in  the  local  or  bj- 
way  traffic — that  was  to  say  carriage  over  lee-s  than  the  whole 
length  of  the  railway,  as  was  the  case  with  imports  and  exports, 
they  should  have  been  in  a  still  poorer  case  to-day.  That  great 
expansion  had  taken  place  in  the  local  traffic,  which,  indeed, 
in  the  year  under  consideration  had  been  an  amount  equal  in 
tonnage  to  that  of  the  imports  and  exports  put  together,  afforded 
a  consoling  and  reassuring  outlook  for  the  future.  This  growth 
of  what  in  technical  language  was  called  the  local  traffic 
afforded  pretty  certain  proof  that  their  properly  was  largely 
developing  the  country.  Your  directors  are  endeavouring  to 
sow  that  you  may  reap,  atnd  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  whatever  may  be  possible  to  encourage  and  foster 
increased  production  in  o-ur  special  region,  which  must  inevit¬ 
ably  mean  increases  in  our  future  earnings  from  local  traffic. 

UNSATISFACTORY  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  trade  conditions  during  the  year  in  the  country  had  been 
unsatisfactory,  nor  could  they  be  otherwise  having  regard  to  the 
inflated  rates  of  exchange  which  had  prevailed.  They  had  had 
manifest  progression  in  that  department  of  the  business  which 
most  railways  endeavoured  to  foster,  that  was  to  say  in  the 
local  traffic;  but  even  the  considerable  increment  obtained  in 
this  direction  had  been  insufficient  to  redress  the  balance  on 
the  year’s  working  as  a  whole.  Bad  trade  had  been  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  trouble,  and  the  bad  trade  bad  been  caused, 
primarily  if  not  solely,  by  the  inflated  exchanges,  which  in 
their  particular  case  had  caused  the  damage  in  a  two-fold  way 
— directly,  by  reason  of  the  loss  on  remittances  to  the  head 
office,  and  indirectly,  because  of  the  prejudicial  influence  upon 
trade.  In  the  circumstances,  and  to  counterbalance,  as  far  as 
might  he,  their  losses  on  the  gold  exchange,  it  would  gratify 
them  to  learn  that  the  hoard  had  now  increased  the  rates  on 
the  railway  and  were  doing  their  best  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  a  gold  tariff,  or,  at  all  events,  a  tariff  bearing  some 
reasonable  relation  to  the  lower  premium  on  gold  that  prevailed 
in  1894,  when  the  concession  was  obtained.  They  had  had  to 
abide  by  their  silver  tariff  all  these  years  because  the  foreign 
exchanges  had  not  got  so  thoroughly  out  of  hand  as  in  the  past 
eighteen  months,  and  also  because  no  other  railway  concession 
had  been,  granted  after  theirs  until  last  year,  when  one  to  build 
a.  line  from  La  Union,  in  Salvador,  to  Guatemala  was  granted. 
This  concession  contained  a  gold  tariff,  and  thereupon  they 
applied  to  the  Government,  holding  that  their  system  should 
not  be  handicapped  by  what  would  amount  in  practice  to  a 
discrimination  against  their  railway.  The  hoard  heard  that  the 
Government  had  received  this  application  sympathetically,  and 
they  hoped  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement-  with  them  in 
the  matter. 

A  POLICY  OF  EXPANSION. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Guatemala  shippers  (other  than  those 
advantageously  placed  by  reason  of  proximity)  to  send  their 
coffee  across  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  to  Puerto  Barrios  was 
more  palpably  the  case  where  Salvador  i®  concerned.  To 
accentuate  the  fact,  to  make  it  easier  as  well  a®  cheaper  for 
the  Salvador  shippers  to  make  use  of  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
to  dispel  the  idea  of  the  long  railway  haul  to  Puerto  Barrios, 
and,  incidentally,  to  develop  a  direct  interchange  of  commo¬ 
dities  between  Salvador  and  Mexico,  your  directors  decided  that 
we  should  establish  a  weekly  steamship  service  between  the  port 
of  Aoajutla  and  fialina  Cruz.  This  steamship  service  would 
undoubtedly  do  much  for  them,  but  even  when  they  had  two 
vessels  this  undertaking  must  mark  no  final  limit  to  their  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  earning  -more  money.  Speaking  of  the 
board’s  policy  of  expansion,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
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shareholders  would  be  content  with  his  assurance  that  they 
would  neither  attempt  to  build  nor  to  acquire  any  railway  which 
should  not  be  good  in  the  board’s  opinion  for  substantial 
additions  to  the  company’s  earnings.  The  shareholders  would, 
he  felt  sure,  appreciate  the  importance  of  reasonable  extensions 
and  acquisitions  before  the  present  subsidy  came  to  an  end  in 
1916.  They  had  seven  full  years  before  them  in  rvhich  to  carry 
out  a  policy  tin  this  direction,  and  the  directors  were.  asking 
them  that  day  to  sanction  this  policy  in  the  form  of  an  increase 
of  the  borrowing  power’s  of  the  board,  to  be  made  use  of 
.is  and  when  occasion  should  arise,  in  the  several  directions 
indicated.  If,  as  I  hope,  this  meeting  shares  the  views  of  the 
directors,  I  propose  to  go  out  to  Salvador  almost  immediately 
to  enlist  every  possible  support  for  your  steamship  business, 
'both  with  shippers  and  with  reference  to  subsidies,  and  to  put 
forward  my  best  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  new  works 
which  we  believe  are  necessary  to  a  policy  of  active  develop¬ 
ment  of  youir  business. 

Mr.  Maurice  Ulcoq  seconded  the  resolution,  which,  after  some 
discussion,  was  agreed  to 

A  resolution  increasing  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  board 
by  £250.000  was  also  passed  to  place  the-  directors  in  a  position 
to  raise  further  money  for  the  development-  of  the  undertaking 
if  opportunities  for  doing  so  should  arise. 
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QUEER  STORY. 

- - • 

A  STREET  PREACHER’S  STRANGE 
EXPERIENCE. 

THE  Rev.  Ashby  Holmsworth,  the  young  vicar  of  a 
church  in  the  West  End,  had  always,  since  his 
Cambridge  days,  had  leanings  towards  Socialism,  as 
well  as  somewhat  independent  views  on  the  subject  of 
Church  government.  His  experiences  as  a  West  End 
vicar,  bringing  as  they  did  perpetually  before  him  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  the  rich,  which  he  could  not  help 
contrasting  with  the  want-  and  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
tended,  in  no  little  degree,  to  stimulate  his  social¬ 
istic  sympathies.  Furthermore,  the  insight  which  he 
obtained,  or  thought  he  obtained,  into  the  hollow 
ecclesiastical  conventionalism  prevalent  alike  among 
the  benefited  clergy  and  the  well-to-do  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  increased  the  scruples,  which  he 
had  felt  from  the  firsf,  about  working  under  the  segis  of 
the  Establishment. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  business  either  to  attack  or  to 
defend  the  reverend  gentleman’s  views.  The  material 
fact  is  that  he  held  them,  and  that  they  led  him,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  to  resign  his  benefice,  and  to  take  up 
work,  as  an  independent  Christian,  among  the  poor  of 
South  London.  He  was  not  the  man  to  do  things  by 
halves.  He  determined  not  merely  to  minister  to  the 
poor,  but  to  live  with  them  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
at  once  set  himself  to  find  lodgings  in  the  slums  of 
Bermondsey — this  being  the  particular  neighbourhood 
which  he  had  selected  as  the  sphere  of  his  operations. 

In  due  course,  he  found  what  he  required — a  bed 
sitting-room  at  six  shillings  a  week- — in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  old  man,  named  Padfield,  who  lived  with 
his  only  daughter  in  a  dingy  little  street  near  Spa  Road 
Station.  Old  Padfield  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
watch-maker,  or  so,  at  least,  he  described  himself  on  a 
board  exhibited  over  his  front  window.  But  the  de¬ 
scription  appears  somewhat  too  imposing.  His  trade— 
so  far  as  he  had  any — really  consisted  in  repairing  cheap 
watches  and  clocks  for  the  poor  residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  in  putting  pins  in  brooches,  mending 
damaged  spectacles,  and  in  doing  other  little  odd  jobs  of 
the  kind.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughter,  Dora. 

Dora  was  a  young  woman  of  about  five  and  twenty. 
In  appearance  she  was  superior  to  her  walk  in  life  and 
her  surroundings.  Her  features  were  regular  and  re¬ 
fined ;  her  complexion,  though  pale,  was  exceedingly 
clear’ ;  and  her  eyes  gentle  and  modest.  Her  whole 
faoe,  without  being  exactly  pretty,  was  intelligent  and 
pleasing ;  and  her  quiet  black  dress  was  neatness  itself. 
Ashby  Holmsworth  took  a  fancy  to  her  at  once. 

Before  long,  our  enthusiast  discovered  that  about  her 
which  pleased  him  even  more.  The  girl  possessed 
strong  religious  instincts.  Sometimes,  from  his  room 
above,  Holmsworth  would  hear’  her  singing,-  over  her 
work,  some  of  the  best-known  hymns  of  the  Revivalists 
—the  fine  melodies'  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  stirring, 
if  not  highly  classical,  tunes  of  Ira  Sankey;  and  the 


sound  pleased  him.  Dora  had  a  natural,  clear  soprano 
voice,  not  only  in  good  tune,  but  full  of  expression  and 
feeling.  It  was  what  the  critics  call  a  sympathetic 
voice.  It  possessed  that  elusive  quality  which,  for  lack 
of  a  better  word,  is  often  described  as  “soul.” 

Holmsworth  spoke  to  her  one  day  about  her  singing. 
Her  face  lighted  up. 

“  Oh !  I  do  love  them  grand  old  hymns,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  impulsively.  “  I  learnt  ’em  when  I  was  at 
Sunday  School,  and  I’ve  never  forgot  ’em.  Do  you 
have  hymn-singing  at  your  street  meetings,  Mr.  Holms¬ 
worth  1  ” 

“I  have  not  tried  it  yet,”  he  answered.  “But  if  I 
could  get  any  one  to  lead,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
move.” 

Dora’s  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  shone. 

“  Wonder  if  I’d  do  to  lead?  ”  she  inquired,  with  eager 
diffidence.  “  If  I  would,  I’d  jest  love  to  come  and  help 
yer  in  that  way.” 

"I  am  sure  you  would  do  very  well  indeed,”  he 
replied,  with  an  encouraging  smile ;  “  and  I  should  be 
most  grateful  for  your  assistance.  But  what  would 
your  father  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  Dad  wouldn't  mike  no  bones  about  sparin’ 
me  of  an  evening,”  she  replied.  “  Shouldn’t  wonder 
but  wliat  he  might  like  to  come  along  and  listen  to 
us  himself.  He  ain’t  much  of  a  church-goer.  He’s 
agin  forms  and  ceremonies  and  such  things.  But 
he’s  got  religion  at  heart,  too ;  and  where  he’s  sure  of 
the  gospel,  he  don’t  mind  how  far  he  goes  to  hear  it. 
I’ll  speak  to  him  about  it  and  see  what  he  says.” 

The  upshot  of  the  conversation  was  that  on  the 
following  night,*  which  was  Saturday,  Dora  and  old 
Padfield  both  turned  out  to  accompany  Ashby  Holms¬ 
worth  on  the  round  of  street  meetings  which  he  always 
held,  on  that  night  of  the  week,  outside  the  principal 
gin-palaces  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  singing  had  been  attempted.  Holms¬ 
worth  gave  out  one  of  Sankey’s  most  popular  hvmns 
before  he  commenced  his  first  address  ;  and  Dora,  who 
was  standing  beside  him,  led  off  in  her  fresh,  clear, 
soulful  voice.  The  effect  was  magical.  Hardly  one  of 
the  crowds  of  passers-by  but  stopped  to  listen,  and, 
having  stopped,  remained,  arrested  by  the  charm 
of  the  girlish  singer.  Holmsworth  '  had  such  a 
congregation  of  listeners  as  he  had  never  had  before. 
He  was  a  man  who  only  wanted  a  hearing  to  command 
attention.  His  energy,  his  zeal,  his  heart-whole  fervour, 
his  appealing  eloquence  were  such  as  made  men  listen. 

And  what  men  many  of  them  were,  too!  And  what 
women !  Costers,  dock  labourers,  beery-looking  loafers, 
ragged  and  whining  beggars,  fish-wives  from  Billings¬ 
gate,  tipsy  viragos  from  the  purlieus  of  the  Old  Kent- 
road,  factory  girls  out  for  a  jaunt  with  their  week’s 
earnings,  painted  damsels  with  the  wages  of  shame  in 
their  purses  !  All,  indeed,  were  not  of  the  lowest  class. 
There  mingled  with  them  a  good  sprinkling  of  honest 
and  reputable  toilers  of  both  sexes,  men,  with  their 
wives  or  their  sweethearts,  busy  on  Saturday  night 
shopping,  or  bound  for  some  place  of  entertainment. 
In  short,  the  crowd  to  whom  Holmsworth  spoke  that 
evening  comprised  nearly  every  grade  of  Saturday-night 
human  nature,  such  as  you  will  find  it  in  the  thorough¬ 
fares  of  humble  Bermondsey. 

The  preacher  was  more  eloquent  than  usual.  There 
was  the  natural  effect  of  his  larger  and  more  attentive 
audience.  He  drew  from  them,  as  all  horn  speakers 
do,  the  inspiration  that  lent  force  to  his  utterance.  You 
could  not  look  round  on  the  listeners’  faces  without  see¬ 
ing  that  there  were  many,  and  these  often  the  most 
apparently  degraded,  to  whom  his  words  went  home.  .  .  . 
And  then,  when  his  address  was  finished,  Dora  set  up 
another  hymn,  in  the  refrain  of  which  scores  of  voices 
were  soon  joining.  .  .  .  That  night  was  a  triumph  for 
Ashby  Holmsworth.  But  he  was  not  proud  nor  elated 
thereat.  He  was  a  humble-minded  man,  and  the  reverse 
of  egotistical.  Besides,  he  knew,  and  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  lie  owed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Dora. 

From  that  time  forward  the  girl,  usually  accompanied 
by  her  father,  became  Holms  worth’s  companion  at  all 
his  Saturday-night  meetings.  These  were  not  confined 
to  any  one  locality ;  they  extended  to  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  One  Saturday  night  would  be  spent  holding 
meetings  in  the  Borough,  another  in  some  part  of 
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Bermondsey  itself,  another  in  Deptford,  another  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Cross,  and  so  on,  but  always  in 
some  thoroughfare,  or  at  some  street  corner,  where  the 
Saturday-nighters  were  sure  to  congregate.  The  fame 
of  Dora’s  singing  and  Holmswortli’s  street-preaching 
quickly  spread.  They  were  always  sure  of  an  abundant 
crowd  of  listeners.  Sometimes  the  police  found  it 
necessary  to  move  them  on ;  but  more  often  those  dis¬ 
creet  and  tactful  officials  left  these  gatherings  alone. 
They  liked  the  preacher  personally,  and  respected  his 
earnest  sincerity.  Besides,  the  fact  that  his  sermons 
served  to  keep  the  people  out  of  the  public-houses  was 
of  considerable  assistance  to  Robert  in  the  exercise  of 
his  Saturday-night  duties. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  been  associated  in  gospel- 
work  for  some  months  that  Ashby  Holmsworth  sud¬ 
denly  awoke  to  the  realisation  that  his  feelings  towards 
Dora  had  developed  into  something  more  than  a  mere 
sense  of  Christian  fellowship.  His  awakening  came 
about  in  the  following  way.  On  returning  home  alone 
with  her  late  one  Saturday'  night — her  father,  who  had 
been  at  some  of  the  earlier  meetings,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  disappeared — he  was  astonished  and  dis¬ 
tressed  above  measure  to  find  the  old  watch-maker 
sitting  huddled  together  on  his  doorstep  in  a  state  of 
half-helpless  intoxication. 

Dora  flew  to  her  father’s  side  in  great  agitation. 

“  Dad !  Dad !  What  ’ve  yer  been  up  to  ?  What’s 
the  matter  with  yer?”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Nothing — mattersch— my  dear — only  couldn’  fin’ 
keyhole!”  murmured  her  parent,  with  a  bland,  though 
singularly  inept  grin. 

“  Let  me  help  you  get  your  father  indoors ;  I  am 
afraid  he  is  ill,”  said  Holmsworth,  pretending,  out  of 
kindly  delicacy,  not  to  see  what  w’as  really  amiss. 

As  he  spoke,  he  stooped  to  lend  a  hand  in  raising 
the  old  gentleman ;  but  the  latter,  rather  irritably,  re¬ 
jected  the  proffered  assistance,  and,  pulling  himself 
together,  struggled  unaided  to  his  feet.  From  the  state 
of  his  Inverness  cape  it  was  clear  that  he  had  been 
down  in  the  mud.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  he  had  hurt 
•himself  in  his  fall,  for  his  right  arm  hung  limp  and 
helpless  at  his  side. 

Holmsworth  called  Dora’s  attention  to  it,  as  they 
followed  the  old  man  into  the  house. 

“  He  has  evidently  damaged  his  arm,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  “  1  do  hope  it  is  not  broken.” 

Dora  shook  her  head. 

“  Don’t  think  it’s  that,”  she  replied.  “  I  guess  he’s 
had  another  of  them  seizures.  He’s  had  ’em  more  nor 
once  before' — and  each  time  it’s  been  when  he  has 
tiken  too  much  drink.  It’s  a  sort  of  ’plectic  fit,  yer 
know.  The  doctor  warned  ’im  that  a  drinking  bout 
would  be  likely  to  bring  it  on.  And  dad  ain’t  touched 
nothing  now  for  more  nor  a  year  in  consikence.  But 
to-night  he  must  ’ve  run  up  agin  some  of  his  bad  com¬ 
panions,  and — and  this  is  what’s  come  of  it.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  pathetic  eyes.  Their  mingled 
expression  of  shame,  of  distress,  of  anxiety  for  her 
father’s  condition,  of  mute  appeal  to  himself  to  refrain 
from  judging  the  old  man  too  harshly,  touched  him  to 
the  heart. 

“What  can  I  do?”  he  exclaimed.  “Shall  I  go  for 
the  doctor  ?  ” 

Old  Padfield,  who  had  now  staggered  into  the  parlour 
and  deposited  himself  in  a  chair,  caught  the  last  word. 

“  Doctersh  be  d — — d!”  he  cried,  irritably,  in  his 

thick  voice.  “  I  won’t  have  no  -  doctors  fooling 

around  here.  Dora,  get  me  my  pipe ;  and  then  yer  can 
go  to  bed — and  yer,  too,  Mr.  Sky-Pilot,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  on  Holmsworth  with  tipsy  rudeness. 

Holmsworth  looked  inquiringly  at  Dora. 

“  Yer’d  better  go.  Yes,  please  go,”  she  whispered, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  and  pulling  him  gently 
to  the  door. 

“  But  I  don’t  like  to  leave' — - — ” 

“  Oh  !  Please,  please  go,”  she  interposed.  “  I  know 
what  dad  is  when  he’s  got  the  drink.  Yer’ll  only  make 
’im  mad  if  yer  crosses  ’im.  If  he’s  left  to  hisself,  he’ll 

i'es't  drop  asleep;  and  that’s  the  best  thing  as  can 
lappen.” 

“  Well,  I  shall  not  go  to  bed,”  he  answered.  “  I  shall 


remain  up,  in  readiness  to  come  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Promise  to  call  me  if  I’m  wanted — -will  you  ?  ” 

“  Yuss ;  I’ll  promise,”  she  said,  raising  her  pale, 
earnest  face  to  his.  “Now,  good-night  1  ” 

“Good-night!”  he  answered. 

And  then,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her  upturned  mouth. 

Next  morning  old  Padfield  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  intoxication  to  be  very  much  ashamed  of  him- 
self;  and  the  effects  of  the  seizure  had  so  far  passed 
off  that  he  was  able  to  use  his  right  arm,  though  he 
still  complained  of  numbness  and^tingling  in  the  fingers. 

“  It’ll  be  a  lesson  to  me,”  he  assured  Holmsworth. 
“  Them  ’poplectic  fits  is  not  to  be  played  with. 
Luckily  last  night  was  a  very  slight  ’un ;  but 
it’s  jest  a  toss-up  (as  the  doctor  has  orfen  told  me) 
which  of  them  blood  vessels  happens  to  give  way.  A 
small  ’un,  and  yer  recovers  in  a  few  hours.  A  big  ’un, 
and  pop ! — out  you  go !  This  is  the  third  time  as  I’ve 
had  a  merciful  escape.  S’elp  me  Heaven,  I  won’t  never 
again  tempt  Providence  by  indulgence  in  the  drink.” 

“  Shall  we  join  in  prayer  together  that  you  may  have 
strength  to  keep  your  good  resolution?”  suggested 
Ashby  Holmsworth,  gravely. 

“Yes!  Yes!  Surely.  Why  not?”  answered  the  old 
man. 

For  the  next  week  or  so  nothing  in  particular  hap¬ 
pened.  Then  new  troubles  arose.  They  began  with 
the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  old  Pad- 
field,  who,  going  out  one  evening  by  himself,  did  not 
return.  Next  morning  came;  and  still  he  had  not  put 
in  an  appearance.  Dora  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind. 

“  Something  serious  must  ’ve  happened  to  dad,”  she 
exclaimed.  “  He  would  never  have  stopped  out  all 
night  like  this  on  his  own.  I’m  afraid  he’ve  met  with 
an  accident — been  run  over,  perhaps,  or  had  another  of 
them  fits.  Oh!  What  shall  I  do?” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Holmswox’th,  trying  to  re¬ 
assure  her,  “  probably  it  is,  nothing  at  all  so  serious  as 
you  fear.  But,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  think 
we  ought  to  inform  the  police  that  your  father  is  miss¬ 
ing.  Shall  I  run  round  to  the  station  now?” 

“Will  yer?  Yer  are  good,”  she  answered,  gratefully, 
through  her  tears.  “  But  please  don’t  be  long ;  I  feel 
that  nervous  and  frightened — * — ” 

“  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour  at  the  outside,”  he, 
replied.  Then  he  set  off  on  his  errand. 

When  he  came  back  he  found  the  house  empty. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Dora.  It  struck  him  as  strange 
that  she  should  have  gone  out,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  yet  more  strange,  when  upwards  of  an  hour  had 
passed,  that  still  she  had  not  returned.  At  length  he 
bethought  him  to  inquire  of  a  woman  who  lived  next 
door,  and  who  sometimes  took  in  parcels  or  letters  for 
the  Padfields,  when  they  were  out,  whether  Dora  had 
left  any  message  for  him. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  woman.  “But  I  see  her  go 
out  soon  after  nine  o’clock.  She  was  carrying  a  large 
bag  in  her  hand,  and  seemed  in  a  great  hurry.” 

More  bewildered  than  ever  by  this  intelligence, 
Holmsworth  went  back  to  the  house. 

He  had  not  returned  many  minutes,  before  there 
came  a  loud  rap  at  the  street  door.  On  opening  it,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  two  police  officers — a 
sergeant  and  a  constable — who  stepped  inside  without 
going  through  the  formality  of  asking  admission. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  Holmsworth.  “  Do  you  want 
to  see  me  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  sir,”  replied  the  sergeant,  with  rather  a 
grim  smile ;  “  it’s  not  so  much  you  we  want  to  see,  as  a 
young  woman,  living  here,  of  the  name  of  Dora  Pad- 
field.” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  her  ?  Have  you  brought 
news  of  her  missing  father?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  suppose  we  may  say  we  have,”  answered  the 
sergeant,  still  with  the  same  grim  smile.  “  Is  the  young 
woman  at  home,  sir?” 

Holmsworth  replied  in  the  negative,  explaining  that 
Dora  had  gone  out  by  herself  more  than  an  hour  ago, 
but  that  he  was  expecting  her  back  every  minute. 

The  sergeant’s  smile  expanded  into  a  grin. 

“LTmph!  ”  he  remarked.  “  Got  suspicious,  I  suppose. 
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Guessed  what  had  happened.  Took  fright  and 
skedaddled.  ...  I  don’t  fancy  you’ll  see  the  lady  back 
here  just  at  present,  sir.” 

“What — what  do  you  mean?”  cried  Holmsworth,  in 
some  bewilderment. 

“Well,  it’s  this  way,  sir,”  replied  the  genial  sergeant. 
“  The  old  ’un  was  arrested  in  the  West  End  last  night 
and  remanded  at  Marlborough-street  this  morning.  We 
have  had  our  eye  on  him  for  some  time.  You  see,  there 
’ve  been  a  lot  of  complaints  from  this  neighbourhood, 
sir;  and  it  was  noticed,  on  investigation,  that  the  com¬ 
plainants  were  nearly  always  people  who’d  been  victim¬ 
ised  while  listening  to  your  preaching,  or  to-  the  young 
woman’s  singing.  This  led  to  further  inquiries — — ” 

“Victimised?  How?  I  don’t  understand,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Holmsworth,  more  and  more  bewildered. 

>  £‘  How  ?  Why,  by  pick-pockets,  of  course — or  by  one 
pick-pocket,  at  any  rate,”  rejoined  the  sergeant.  “You 
see,  while  you  and  Miss  Dora  were  holding  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  them  Saturday-nighters  (most  of  whom  had  their 
week's  money  on  ’em,  for  shopping,  drinking,  or  other 
purposes),  Miss  Dora’s  papa  was  reaping  a  very  pretty 
little  harvest  among  ’em.  There’s  no  doubt  about  ic, 
sir.  You’ve  been  gammoned  by  as  artful  a  pair  of 
rogues  as  any  in  London.” 

Impossible!  Dora  a  thief?  Her  father  a  pick¬ 
pocket?  I  cannot  believe  it.  There  must  be  some 
mistake !  ” 

“  No  mistake,  sir,”  smiled  the  sergeant,  shaking  his 
head.  “  The  old  ’un  was  caught  red-handed  last  night. 
And  when  I  tell  you  that  the  pockets  of  his  Inverness 
cape  were  filled  with  loot,  and  that  he  was  wearing  a 
cork  arm - ” 

A  cork  arm?  Oh!  Heavens!  ”  Holmsworth’s  head 
sank  forward.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Now 
it  was  all  clear  to  him ;  the  trumped-up  story  of  the 
apoplectic  seizure ;  Dora’s  desperate  eagerness  to  get 
him  out  of  the  room  that  night — it  all  flashed  back  on 
him  with  damning  conclusiveness.  He  listened  to  the 
rest  of  the  sergeant’s  story  in  crestfallen  silence. 


BOOKS. 


IN  reading  Miss  Jane  Gray  Perkins’  “Life  of  Mrs. 

Norton  (x),  I  could  not  help  the  reflection  that 
every  age  modifies  or  reverses  all  the  literary  judg¬ 
ments  of  its  predecessor — burns  what  it  adored,  and 
perhaps  even  adores  what  it  burned — and  there  is  no 
final  and  irreversible  appeal.  Even  in  science  there  is 
no  certainty.  Chemical  and  astronomical  theories  -which 
the  last  generation  accepted  as  certain  as  gravitation- 
assuming,  for  the  moment,  gravitation  to  be  certain — 
have  been  shaken  or  shattered.  How  much  more 
precarious  are  literary  judgments,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  matters  of  mere  taste.  Already  Early  Victorian 
literature  lias  become  a  byword  of  scorn  to  the  present 
generation,  whose  own  idols  will  in  turn  be  cast  down 
by  the  generation  to  come.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  idols 
of  one  age  which  are  usually  overthrown  by  the  next, 
since  opportuneness  is  the  secret  of  popularity,  and 
opportuneness  is  the  accident  of  an  age.  When  Sir  E. 
Russell  congratulated  Rudyard  Kipling  upon  the 
success  of  his  “  Recessional,”  the  poet  answered  with  a 
shrug,  “  It  was  opportune,  that’s  all ;  it  is  not  what  you 
write,  but  when.1’  Take,  e.g.,  the  judgments  of  the  two 
supreme  courts  of  literary  appeal  of  the  Early  Victorian 
era  upon  Mrs.  Norton’s  poetry.  In  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  the  year  1840  Hartley  Coleridge  ranks  Mrs. 
Norton  the  first  of  all  the  British  poetesses,  above  Miss 
Barrett  (or  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  as  we  know 
her  to-day),  styling  her  “  The  Byron  of  Modern 
Poetesses”!  In  the  Edinburgh  of  the  year  1845 

(l)  “  The  Life  of  Mrg.  Nortou."  By  Miss  Jane  Gray  Perkins.  With  Portraits. 
(London  :  John  Murray.  12s.  net.) 

(* *)  “New  Poems.”  By  William  Watson.  (London  :  John  Lane.  6s.net.) 

(5)  “San  Celestino.”  By  John  Ayscough.  (London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
6s.  net.) 

(*)  “The  Florentine  Frame”  By  Elizabeth  Robins.  (London:  John 
Murray.  6s.) 

(‘)  “  Marchester  Royal.”  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  (London  :  Everett  &  Co.  63.) 

(•)  *•  X°n  °f  Men."  By  I,  Querido.  Translated  by  F.  S.  Arnold.  (London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  6s.) 


Abraham  Hayward,  most  caustic  of  the  critics  of  that 
most  caustic  review,  .calls  Mrs.  Norton’s  “  The  Child  of 
the  Islands  ”  “  great  poetry,  true  poetry.”  But  what  to¬ 
day  survives  or  deserves  to  survive  of  her  poetry?  It  is 
difficult,  even  with  all  our  scorn,  for  the  Early  Victorian 
taste  to  conceive  that  such  a  poem  as  this  should  have 
been  read  rather  with  tears  than  with  laughter  in  that 
day :  — 

My  heart  is  like  a  withered  nut, 

Rattling  within  its  hollow  shell ; 

You  cannot  ope  my  breast  and  put 
Anything  fresh  with  it  to  dwell. 

My  heart  is  like  a  withered  nut — • 

It  once  was  comely  to  the  view  ; 

But  since  misfortune’s  blast  hath  cut, 

It  hath  a  dark  and  mournful  hue. 

You  are  rather  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  her 
heart’s  chief  likeness,  to  a  nut — that  it  was  made  to  be 
bioken.  Indeed,  it  is  her  broken  heart  which  chiefly 
interests  readers  of  to-day— the  dastardly  brutality  of 
her  husband  and  his  attempt,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
Tory  irienas,  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  ruin  of 
her  reputation.  He  frankly  confessed  to  her,  after  the 
famous— or,  rather,  infamous — Melbourne  trial  had 
ended  in  the  complete  vindication  of  her  character  and 
that  of  the  late  Premier,  that  he  never  himself  believed 
the  charge,  but  was  driven  into  making  it  by  political 
friends  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Whig  Prime  Minister  1 
Indeed,  George  Norton’s  chief  legal  adviser  declared, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  “  Mr.  Norton  admitted  to  me 
his  firm  belief  of  his  wife’s  innocence  of  the  charge  be 
had  brought  against  her  and  Lord  Melbourne.”  Never¬ 
theless,  when  Lord  Melbourne  was  playing  writh  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  first  years  of  her  reign  the  same  part 
of  philandering  .father  he  had  played  with  Mrs  Norton, 
he  absolutely  advised  the  Queen  against  receiving  her 
at  Court  because  of  the  very  trial  which  vindicated  her 
character  in  vindicating  his  own !  No  wonder  the 
bewildered  woman  exclaimed,  “  Why  am  I  hunted  and 
haunted  through  life  with  a  scandal  involving  two 
persons,  but  seemingly  admitting  of  but  one  acquittal?  ” 
She  was,  indeed,  haunted  and  hunted  to  the  last  by  her 
mean  miscreant  of  a  husband,  who  twenty  years  later 
reaffirmed  in  a  court  of  justice  and  in  the  Times  the 
charge  he  had  admitted  to  his  own  legal  adviser,  as;  well 
as  to  his  wife  herself,  to  have  been  absolutely  baseless. 
The  other  calumny  revived  by  George  Meredith’s 
“  Diana  of  the  Crossways,”  that  she  had  betrayed  to 
the  Times  the  secret  solemnly  confided  to  her  of  the 
intention  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws, 
is  here  set  at  rest  for  ever.  It  was  Lord  Aberdeen  who 
gave  the  information  to  Delane.  As  no  one  in  her  da)r 
did  more  than  Mrs.  Norton  to  raise  the  legal  status  of 
women,  I  cannot  resist  concluding  my  notice  of  this 
most  interesting  memoir  -with  her  expert  and  emphatic 
opinion  upon  the  screaming  contention  of  the  Suffra¬ 
gettes  :  — 

The  wild  and,  stupid  theories  advanced  by  a  few  W'onieri  of 
“equal  rights  ”  and  “equal  intelligence’’  are  not  the  opinions 
of  their  sex.  _  I,  for  one  (I,  wdth  millions  more),  believe  in  the 
natural  superiority  of  man  as  I  do  in  the  existence  of  a  Ctod.  The 
natural  position  of  woman  is  inferiority  to  man.  Amen  !  That 
is  a  thing  of  'God’s  appointing,  not  of  man’s  devising.  I  ibelieve  it 
sincerely  as  a  part  of  my  religion.  I  never  pretended  to  the  wild 
and  ridiculous  doctrine  of  equality. 

I  think  I  might  define  not  inadequately  Mr.  William 
Watson’s  poetry  by  a  modification  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
definition  of  religion — “  morality  touched  with  emo¬ 
tion  ” — acclaiming  “  his  Muse  as  Intellect  touched  with 
Emotion.”  His  poetry  is  often  statuesque,  at  least  after 
the  manner  of  the  sculpture  of  Phidias,  where  the 
marble  or  ivory  is  enriched  with  gold  and  colour.  The 
two  poems  in  his  new  volume  (2)  which  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  me  are  his  spirited  onslaught  on  the  petty 
depredators  of  Tennyson,  and  his  address  to  his  Irish 
bride,  in  which  he  promises  for  her  sake  to  wed  also 
her  country :  — 

My  Bride  from  Erin — though  in  whom  I  wed, 

Not  only  thee  but  surely  her  as  well— 

Her  of  the  ancient  tears,  the  glories  dead,  .  . 

The  undying  charm  and  spell. 

Maureen,  my  Love !  we  wore  her  triple  leaf, 

At  the  altar  steps  her  triple  leaf  we  v  ote ; 

We  must  not  in  our  joy  forget  her  grief, 

Maureen  Asthore. 

Mr.  Watson’s  lines  on  the  Church  of.  to-day — splendid, 
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but  chill  and  dead  as  the  moon — reminding  me  of 
O’Connell’s  description  of  a  stately  old  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  “  who  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
poker,  except  its  occasional  warmth” — naturally  pre¬ 
ludes  his  hope  :  — 

When  all  the  -choric  peal  eliall  end, 

That  through  the  fanes  hath  rung; 

When  the  long  lauds  no  more  ascend 
From  man’s  adoring  tongue ; 

When  whelmed  are  altar,  priest,  and  creed; 

When  all  the  faiths  have  passed ; 

Perhaps  from  darkening  incense  freed, 

God  may  emerge  at  last. 

The  least  you  can  say  of  these  fine  poems  is  that  they 
maintain  Mr.  Watson’s  high  reputation  as  the  most 
artistic,  intellectual,  and,  may  I  add  gratefully,  intelli¬ 
gible  of  contemporary  poets. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Dante  and  of  his  day  to  place 
in  hell  a  pope  because  of  his  heavenly-mindedness. 
That  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Ayscough’s  interesting  and 
edifying  “  San  Celestino  ”  (3),  the  story  of  the  poor 
hermit  of  Solmona.  who  was  chosen  Pope,  not  for  the 
preposterous  reason  that  he  was  a  saint,  hut  as  a.  kind 
of  stop-gap  to  give  the  warring,  worldly  factions  time 
to  draw  breath  before'  the  conflict  was  renewed  between 
the  adherents  of  a  French  and  those  of  an  imperial 
nominee  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter’s.  Even  Dante’s 
fierce  spirit  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  hell  in 
which  this  holy  and  humble  man  of  heart  found  himself 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  without  condemning  him — - 
because  of  his  very  spirituality — to  another  hell  here¬ 
after.  Mr.  Ayseough  has  described  with  sympathetic 
subtlety  and  power  the  contrast  between  the  life  of  the 
pure  and  pious  hermit  before  and  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papacy,  and  the  contrast  also  between  him  and  his 
masterful  successor.  It  is  a  beautiful  psychological 
study  of  a  man  who  chose  the  better  part — Dante’s  gran 
rifiuto  notwithstanding.  In  “  The  Florentine  Frame  ”  (4) 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  handles  with  skill,  subtlety, 
humour,  and  pathos  the  theme  Thackeray  dealt-  with  in 
“  Esmond,”  the  rivalry  between  a  mother  and  a 
daughter.  In  Miss  Robins’  story,  however,  it  is  the 
mother  the  hero  loves  first,  and  only  upon  her  self- 
effacement  does  he  turn  his  eyes  on  her  daughter  and 
because  she  was  her  daughter.  How  the  daughter 
discovers  this  during  the  honeymoon  and  the  effect  upon 
her  of  the  discovery  is  told  with  a  skill  and  pathos  and 
a  penetrating  knowledge  of  a  woman’s  heart  which  quite 
carries  you  away.  “Who  killed  cock  robin?”  is  the 
kind  of  problem  you  are  set  to  solve  in  “  Manchester 
Royal  ”  (5),  and  the  candidates  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
Marche-ster  are  so  many  and  probable  that  your  interest 
in  the  mystery  is  sustained  at  a  high  pitch  till  the  close. 
Zola  himself  never  wrote  anything  more  sordid,  squalid, 
and  nauseating  in  its  sordid  squalor  than  I.  Querido’s 
“Toil  of  Men”  (6),  which  has  been  translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnold.  It  is  probably  as  true  as 
it  is  bestial  and  as  it  is  overpoweringly  depressing. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Lord  Morley’s  volume  of  “  Indian  Speeches,  1907- 
1909,”  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  publishing  this 
week,  includes,  among  others,  his  speeches  on  the 
Indian  Councils  Bill,  on  Indian  Reforms,  and  on  the 
Indian  Budget.  In  an  appendix  are  printed  Queen 
Victoria’s  Proclamation  of  1858  to  the  people  of  India 
and  other  documents  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
Indian  reforms  recently  introduced. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  also  announce  for  issue  at  an 
early  date  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  new  book,  “  Time’s 
Laughing-Stocks  and  other  Verses.”  The  title  forms 
the  descriptive  heading  to  the-  first  of  four  groups  of 
poems,  .the  others  being  a  series  of  love  lyrics,  “  a  set 
of  country  songs,”  and  “  pieces  occasional  and  various.” 

With  the  publication  of  “Salome,”  “Essays  and 
Lectures,”  and  “  De  Profundis  ”  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
completed  their  charming  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Oscar  Wilde  in  thirteen  volumes,  price  5s.  each. 
Printed  in  the  same,  hook  with  the  original  text  of 
“Salome”  is  “A  Florentine  Tragedy”  which  Wilde 
left  in  a  fragmentary  state.  For  the  purpose  of  its 
production  on  the  stage  an  opening  scene  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  and  this  is  now  published 


for  the  first  time.  “  De  Profundis  ”  contains  the 
passages  which  were  withheld  from  the  first  eleven 
editions,  and  this  volume  also  includes  the  letters 
Written  by  Wilde  from  Reading  Prison  to  his  literary 
executor,  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  and  the  letters  on  prison 
life,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Daily  Chronicle 
after  his  release.  Each  volume  has  an  interesting 
preface  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  edition  has  been  most 
attractively  produced. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Horton’s  new  book  “Great  Issues” 
(Unwin,  7s.  6d.  net)  sets  forth  his  views  on  various 
questions  of  religion,  politics,  ait,  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  remarks  that  for  thirty  years  he  lias  been 
trying  to  help  men  by  the  presentation  of  truth  in 
preaching  and  writing ;  arid  as  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  there  are  things  which  he  desires 
to  say — things  which  may  bei  useful  to  others,  and  yet, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  their 
utterance,  and  on  the  other  they  may  have  a  value  for 
many  who  never  listen  to  sermons.  Such  is  the  genesis 
of  this  collection  of  essays  and  addresses,  which  is  likely 
to  appeal  to  a  wider  public  than  the  ordinary  theological 
volume. 

In  Messrs.  Methuen’s  New  Library  of  Medicine  a 
volume  by  Dr.  Ronald  C.  Macfie,  entitled  “Air  and 
Health,”  has  just  been  published,  price  7s.  6d.  net.  It 
deals  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  air 
with  reference  to  health  and  disease,  the  physiology  of 
respiration  is  considered  in  its  practical  hearings, 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  climate  and  to 
relevant  questions  of  dust,  fog,  germs,  air-borne 
epidemics,  etc.,  and  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  fully 
discussed. 

Mr.  R.  C.  F.  Maugham,  the  British  Consul  for  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa,  has  written  a  book  on  Zamhezia, 
which  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  Mr.  Murray. 
The  author  is  a  keen  student  of  men  and  politics,  a  good 
sportsman,  and  blessed  with  eyes  for  the  picturesque ; 
and  his  “Zamhezia”  will  probably  he  recognised  as  the 
most  vivid  and  authoritative  account  of  a  country  little 
known  to  Europeans.  Another  of  Mr.  Murray’s  forth¬ 
coming  publications  is  a  new  work  by  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  entitled  “  Orders  and  Unity.” 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform 
Association,  has  done  more  than  anybody  to  arouse 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  atrocities  perpe¬ 
trated  in  the  Congo.  His  last  book,  “  Great  Britain 
and  the  Congo,”  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  a  powerful  plea  for  more 
effectual  British  intervention.  Now  the  same  publishers 
announce  that  they  will  have  ready  this  week  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Morel,  entitled  “  The  Congo  Reform  Bill,”  which 
analyses  and  criticises  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  Belgian  Government. 

The  Belgian  side  of  the  same  question  is  presented  in 
a  pamphlet  on  “  The  Congo  Reforms  ”  issued  by  Messrs. 
Alston  Rivers.  It  contains  a  translation  of  the  report 
submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  by  M. 
Renkin,  the  Colonial  Minister,  after  his  extended  tour 
in  the  colony. 


ART. 


SOCIETY  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

rjTHOSE  responsible  for  the  present  portrait  exhibition 
X  at  the  New  Gallery  have  this  year  made  a  definite 
hid  for  public  favour  by  devoting  a  whole  room  to 
the  portraits  of  members  of  the  musical  and  dramatic 
professions.  It  is  always  easy  to  crowd  to  overflowing 
the  private  view  of  a  portrait  exhibition,  since  it  is 
only  human  nature  for  the  originals  to  flook  with 
fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins  to  see  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  print.  A  word-on-a-page  portrait,  such 
as  Mr.  Nicholson’s  “Lady  Denman,”  for  instance,  could 
not  fail  to>  command  a  full  house,  since  it  would  in¬ 
clude,  among  its  visitors,  those  who.  strangling  rebel¬ 
lious  convictions,  would  feel  certain  that, its  melancholy 
mustard  effect  was  the  acme  of  high  art;  or  those 
again  who,  seeing  no  likeness,  would  he  equally  positive 
that  art,  in  this  country  at  least,  was  going  to,  the  dogs. 
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A  third  section,  by  comparing  Mr.  Nicholson’s  picture 
with  the  six  other  effusions  on  the  same  wall,  might 
genuinely  concede  to  this  rather  overdone  Japanese 
effect,  a  certain  distinction  beyond  mere  cleverness. 
Altogether  they  would  make  a  goodly  throng  amid 
other  goodly  throngs,  and  incidentally  as  warm  and 
as  uncomfortable  a  crush  as  could  be  desired  by  the 
veriest  stickler  for  “  crush  ”  effects. 

But  with  the  general  public,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  shillings,  it  is  quite  another 
story.  Political  experts  may  find  an  interest  in  a  duke 
or  marquess  who  has  been  more  than  usually  active  in 
throwing  out  the  Budget ;  they  may  also  have  a  genuine 
admiration  for  Mr.  Orpen’s  fine  portrait  of  the  Prime 
Minister;  votaries  of  the  really-and-truly  may  achieve 
satisfaction  by  means  of  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “  Professor 
Liversidge,  LL.D.,”  whose  profession  is  made  clear 
to  the  most  limited  understanding  by  means  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  test  tubes,  quartz  specimens,  pointers  and 
a  blackboard  with  wonderfully  real-looking  formulae  in 
chalk  upon  it;  or,  again,  by  the  East-Lynne-Squire 
effect  of  *  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,”  by  the  same  painter. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  public  attitude  towards 
satin-clad  decollete  ladies  and  their  fluffy  pink  offspring 
resembles  that  of  the  first  player  to  Hecuba — one  of 
supreme  indifference.  Hence  the  general  satisfaction, 
and  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  being  “in  things,”  evoked 
by  a  roomful  of  portraits  of  old  stage  friends. 

Revi  ewing  the  stage  section  as  a  whole,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  modern  painter  loves  the  stage-sitter  every 
whit  as  much  as  did  the  painters  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
her  kind.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  stage-sitter  does 
half  the  work,  it  being  her  whole  duty  to  reveal  charac¬ 
ter.  Nor  is  the  painter  entirely  successful  if  lie  neg¬ 
lect  this  aspect  of  his  theatrical  subject.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  two  portraits  of  Miss  Marie  Tempest  by 
Mr.  William  Nicholson  and  M.  Jacques  Blanche  respec¬ 
tively.  M.  Jacques  Blanche  has  succeeded  in  giving 
an  entirely  characteristic  portrait  of  Miss  Tempest  as 
we  know  her  best  on  the  stage— a  brilliant  piece  of 
impressionism,  in  fact.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  endeavoured 
laboriously  to  show  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  real 
woman  ;  the  result  is  eminently  unreal.  “  Glissez, 
moftel,  n’appuyez  pas;”  is  advice  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
might  well  take  to  heart.  The  well-known  Watts  por¬ 
traits  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry — the  latter  exhibited,  if  I  remember  aright, 
in  the  last  exhibition  of  Fair  Women — may  be 
seen  here,  as  also  portraits  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
by  such  widely  opposed  painters  as  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon  and  Mr.  Solomon.  Here  again  is  an  inte¬ 
resting  contrast  of  conception,  Mr.  Shannon  endow¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Campbell  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Lady  of 
Shalott.  Mr.  Solomon  lending  her  the  sombre  and 
somewhat  over-opulent  magnificence  of  the  tragic 
actress.  Mr.  John  Laverv  is  responsible  for  the  some¬ 
what  superficial  portrait  of  Miss  Lily  Elsie  as  the 
Merry  Widow,  -as  also  for  that  of  Miss  Edna  May  in 
the  “  Belle  of  New  York.”  Other  popular  favourites 
will  certainly  be  Sir  H.  Herkomer’s  Portrait  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  in  “The  Beloved  Vagabond,”  Mr.  Robert 
Brough’s  George  Alexander  in  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,” 
and  Mr.  Shannon’s  Martin  Harvey  in  “  The  Only  Way  ” 
- — all  three  of  them  richly  endowed  with  the  fancy-dress 
heroism  so  dear  to  romantic  British  hearts. 

Head  and  shoulders  above  the  whole  exhibition — an 
exhibition  in  himself,  in  fact — stands  Mr.  William 
Orpen,  who  this  year  has  turned  out  an  amazing  amount 
of  the  very  best  work.  In  his  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Glyn  and  Family,”  with  its  character-in-a-nutsliell 
suggestion,  and  its  soft  bright  diffusion  of  light,  I  am 
only  unable  to  understand  why  Mrs.  Glyn  takes  so 
little  notice  of  three  imperative,  tense  little  boys  who 
are  eagerly  looking  towards  the  window.  The  Hutch 
suggestion  of  this  picture  is  carried  out  still 
more  literally  in  the  portrait-interior  “  Mr.  Lewis 
Tomalin,”  with  its  Pieter  de  Hooch  tiles  and  its 
suggestion  of  a  second  interior  in  the  round  convex 
mirror.  In  both  these  pictures  intimacy  is  carried 
to  the  highest  possible  point,  and  the  unlovely 
toasculine  modern  clothes  are  as  subordinate  to  their 
wearers  as  are  those  of  Franz  Hals’  jolly  burghers. 


Nowhere  is  the  difference  between  portraiture  and  con¬ 
ventional  representation  so  marked  as  between  Mi-. 
Orpen’s  “Principal  of  Brazenose  ”  and  Mr.  Percy  Big- 
land’s  “  Rev.  Roland  Corbet.”  In  the  one  t"he  academic 
suggestion,  carried  out  from  the  slight  bend  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders  to  the  knuckles  strained  by  the  act  of 
marking  the  book,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  man ;  in 
the  other,  an  overdone  pastoral  effect  sets  the  visitor 
thinking  of  the  typical  stage  curate. 

One  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  exhibition  is  “Mrs. 
Harrison,”  by  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  models 
himself  very  closely  on  Whistler,  the  treatment  of  the 
grey  hair  instantly  recalling  the  Whistler  Oarlyle.  But 
he  is  justified  by  his  success  in  lending  simple  dignified 
poignancy  to  his  subject.  Other  portraits  of  special 
interest  are  retrospective,  such  as  D.  G.  Rossetti’s 
portrait  of  his  sister,  and  Ford  Madox  Brown’s  portrait 
of  Mr.  William  Rossetti.  Among  the  drawings  I 
noticed  particularly  Mr.  Francis  Dodd’s  portraits  of 
Mr.  George  Clausen  and  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  and 
Mr.  Sargent’s  sketch  of  Miss  Viola  Tree. 


MUSIC. 

- *0* - 

A  CASE  OF  PERSONATION. 

m.HE  assumption  of  bogus  or  worthless  titles  by 
JL  musical  impostors  is  no  new  thing,  but  a  case 
of  downright  impersonation  coupled  with  the  barefaced 
appropriation  of  the  legitimate  titles  of  some  one  still 
living,  such  as  has  been  recently  exposed  by  Musical 
News,  is  a  good  deal  less  common.  The  offender  in 
this  case  is  a  certain  H.  Whitfield  Hudgin  (if  even 
that  is  his  real  name)  who  for  purposes  of  his  own 
has  recently  elected  to  adopt  instead  the  name  and 
titles  of  Dr.  H.  H.  L-.  Middleton,  of  Finchley.  Though 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  has,  it  seems,  of  late  years 
been  living  in  America,  and  the  audacity  of  the  rascal 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  actually  made 
application  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin/for  duplicate  diplomas,  giving  as  an 
excuse  that  the .  originals  had  been  lost  or  destroyed; 
and  what  is  more,  he  'actually  got  such  a  duplicate  in 
one  case.  Doubtless,  he  imagined  that  in  America  the 
fraud  would  never  be  discovered.  A  clergyman  in 
Vicksburg,  however,  bad  his  suspicions  aroused,  and 
so  the  facts  came  out.  At  the  present  time  Hudgin 
is  understood  to  be  in  Mexico,  while  according  to 
another  report  his  latest  ambition  is  to  take  Holy 
Orders !  Altogether  he  seems  to  he  a  pretty  choice 
specimen. 

What  adds  interest  to  his  case,  moreover,  is  his 
connection  with  those  distinguished  undertakings  the 
Victoria  College  of  Music  and  the  Guild  of  Church 
Musicians,  both  of  which  have  so  often  received  notice 
in  these  columns.  It  seems  that  under  his  false  name 
of  Middleton  he  was  actually  appointed  Registrar  of 
the  former  institution  some  time  ago,  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  point  for  consideration  is  precisely  how  far  the 
authorities  of  the  “  College  ”  were  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  man  when  they  appointed  him.  Ante¬ 
cedently  it  might  be  thought  that  such  an  old  hand  as 
Dr.  J.  H.  Lewis  (the  ruling  spirit  of  both  College  and 
Guild)  would  hardly  have  had  the  audacity  to  advertise 
as  his  Registrar  an  impostor  of  this  kind  knowing  him 
to  have  actually  assumed  the  name  and  degrees  of  a 
gentleman  still  living.  Yet  it  appears  that  Hudgin’s 
connection  with  the  Victoria  College  is  of  no  recent 
date  and  that  some  years  ago  he  was  advertising  him¬ 
self  in  Canada,  under  his  own  name  of  Hudgin  then, 
as  being  one  of  the  Examiners  of  the  College  and 
likewise  a  member  of  the  Guild.  It  would  seem  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe,  therefore,  that  his  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings,  including  his  change  of  name  and  deliberate 
assumption  of  another  man’s  titles,  could  have  been 
totally  unknown  to  his  former  associates  when  they 
made  him  Registrar  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  since  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
musical  papers  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 
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he  blandly  remarks  that  “  there  appear  to  be  two 
gentlemen  of  this  name  [Middleton]  who  claim 
Mus.Doc.  degrees  of  Dublin  University,”  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  “  as  we  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any 
dispute  between  these  two  gentlemen  we  have  deleted 
the  name  from  our  advertisements.”  “  Dispute  between 
these  two  gentlemen  ”  is  rather  rich,  but  Mr.  Lewis’s 
diplomatic  letter  will  hardly  he  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  the  intelligent  reader.  Certainly  it  throws  no  light 
on  the  interesting  question  how1  an  individual  residing 
in  America,  formerly  connected  with  the  Victoria  Col¬ 
lege  under  one  name,  and  now  masquerading  under 
another  with  misappropriated  degrees  attached,  came 
to  be  appointed  Registrar  of  a  concern  carried  on  in 
London.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Victoria  College  has 
a  vast  amount  of  credit  to  lose,  but  such  as  it  has  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  an  episode  of 
this  kind. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Many  well-known  artists  have  been  giving  concerts 
during  the  last  few  days,  beginning  with  Mme.  Clara 
Butt,  who  had  a  huge  audience,  as  usual,  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  (with  Mr.  Rumford)  delighted  her  admirers 
in  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann’s  setting  of  Mr.  Belloc’s 
u  Cautionary  Tales.”  Mrs.  Siddons  on  Beer  was  not 
more  thrilling  than  Mme.  Butt  on  Ham.  On  the  same 
day  that  youthful  genius  Mischa  Elman  reappeared, 
and  carried  all  before  him  once  again.  On  Saturday 
Erin.  Elena  Gerhardt  sang  to  a  very  large  audience  at 
the  Bechstein  Hall  in  a  wonderfully  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  acknowledged 
masterpieces,  and,  as  she  proved  in'  splendid  form,  a 
delightful  afternoon’s  music  resulted.  Herr  Nikiseh 
not  being  available  to  accompany  as  usual,  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald  was  prevailed  upon  to  oblige  instead,  and 
proved  himself  an  admirable  substitute.  On  Monday,  a 
Suite  Fantastique  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Ernest 
Schelling  (who  took  the  solo  part  himself)  proved  a 
very  bright  and  attractive  feature  of  the  London  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra’s  concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  of  another  kind,  'which  had  the 
further  merit  of  being  organised  oh  behalf  of  a  most 
excellent  cause,  to  wit,  the  Playgoers’  Club’s  Pantomime 
Fund  for  Poor  Children,  was  given  on  Sunday  evening 
at  His  Majesty’s,  with  the  aid  of  many  popular  and 
charitably  disposed  artists.  On  the  principle  favoured 
by  Artemius  Ward,  who,  though  he  would  not  admit 
people  without  paying  to  his  “  onparallelled  show,  ’  had 
no  objection  to  their  paying  without  coming  in,  I 
may  add  that  though  the  concert  is  over  subscriptions 
may  still  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Club,  6; 
Clement’s  Inn,  W.C. 

No  academic  shibboleth  is  more  tiresome  than  that 
which  condemns  all  transcriptions  as  barbarous  and 
unjustifiable.  I  have  often  referred  before  now  to  the 
nonsense  which  is  talked  on  this  point  by  pedants  and 
prigs,  and  I  was  all  the  more  pleased,-  therefore,  to  read 
•an  excellent  article  in  the  Times  the  other  day  on  the 
eame  side.  It  was,  however,  too  much  to  expect  that 
such  sensible  views  as  those  expressed  would  not  arouse 
opposition,  and,  accordingly,  some  one  has  been 
penning  an  indignant  reply  in  one  of  the  musical 
papers.  Among  other  things  he  tells  us  that  in  hearing 
a  transcription — - 

You  listen  to  a  totally  different  utterance;  the  whole  quality, 
the  actual  identity  of  the  thing  is  altered.  It.  is  not  what  Bach 
said  if  played  on  a  piano ;  on  a  clavichord  it  is.  The  man  who 
fails  to  see  this  has  no-  business  having  opinions  on  the  matter. 
He  is  deficient  in  something,  and  that  deficiency  puts  him  out 
of  court  in  the  discussion. 

The  most  conclusive  answer  to  this  is  supplied  by  the 
practice  of  the  great  masters  themselves.  Bach  him¬ 
self  transferred  his  own  works  with  the  greatest 
freedom  from  one  instrument  to  another,  as  well  as  the 
works  of  other  composers-;  as,  for  example,  that  con¬ 
certo  of  Vivaldi  for  four  violins  which  he  arranged  for 
four  pianos ;  Mozart  (as  the  Times  writer  recalled) 
arranged  five  of  the  fugues  from  the  “  Forty-eight  ” 
for  string  quartet;  Brahms  arranged  Bach’s  chaconne 
for  the  piano,  and  once  actually  played  at  a  concert  on 
the  same  instrument  a  movement  from  a  Beethoven 
string  quartet ;  and  such  examples  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  The  individual,  therefore,  who  holds  up 
hands  of  horror  and  professes  his  inability  to  enjoy 


transcriptions  either  proves  his  taste  and  sensibility  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
all  the  other  great  musicians  of  the  past,  or  proclaims 
himself  an  unmitigated  humbug;  and  of  the  two  I 
confess  I  incline  to  the  latter  alternative. 

If  Leoncavallo  wrote  all  the  operas  upon  which  he 
is  announced  from  time  -to  time  to  be  engaged  his  output 
would  be  extensive  indeed.  According  to  the  most 
recent  report  on  the  subject,  he  has  in  hand  at  present 
one  of  a  light  and  humorous  character  entitled  “  Marl¬ 
borough,”  based  on  a  text  from.  Boccaccio-,  which,  we 
are  told,  he  has  taken  up  on  the  assumption  that  the 
public  is  tired  of  the  morbid  and  sensational.  Before 
this,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  was  understood  to  be 
engaged  on  a  libretto  by  Sardou,  entitled  “Figaro’s 
Youth”;  before  this,  again,  on  a  book  by  Sienkiewicz, 
while  another  projected  work  of  which  much  was  heard 
some  time  ago  was  one  entitled  “  Camicia  Rossa”  (“The 
Red  Shirt”),  of  which  a  humorist  asked  not  long  ago 
if  it  had  got  lost  in  the  wash.  The  only  new  thing  from 
Leoncavallo’s  pen  which  has  been  heard  in  London  since 
“  Pagliacci  ”  is  his  “  Zaza,”  which  was  done  at  the 
Coronet  in  the  spring. 


SPORT. 


RACING  NOTES. 

A  MORNING  paper  has  been  discoursing  on  the  injury 
to  the  Turf  which  it  is  alleged  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  Budget.  This  journal  tells  us  that  racing  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  sport  “may  yield  a  highly  remunerative 
profit,”  and  the  old  story  is  hashed  up  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  winning  £73,000  in  one  year.  The  writer 
overlooks  the  fact  that  in  ten  or  twelve  seasons  the 
Duke’s  winnings  have  been  so  small  that  he  certainly 
could  not  have  paid  half  his  •  training  bill  and  stake 
account  out  of  the  “profits.”  The  notion  of  “a  highly 
remunerative  profit  ”  season  after  season  is  all  moon¬ 
shine,  and  a  more  chimerical  idea  never  entered  into 
the  brain  of  a  Laputan  professor.  By  the  time  that  all 
expenses  have  been  paid,  and  deductions  have  been 
made  for  interest  on  the  sum  sunk  in  the  stud,  and 
for  wear  and  tear,  the  winnings  have  all  disappeared, 
and  there  is  usually  a  huge  deficit,  except  when  a  man 
has  won  a  large  sum  w7ith  only  two  or  three  horses  in 
training,  which  rarely  happens.  Not  one  owner  in 
twenty  “  pays  his  way  ”  on  the  Turf  by  his  winnings  in 
stakes,  and  as  to  the  idea  of  regularly  making  both  ends 
meet-,  it  is  the  wildest  fairy  tale.  We  are  told  that  if 
racing  is  conducted  as  a  trade  (which  is  at  present  the 
case  with  nine  owners  out  of  ten)  “  it  is  very  liable  to 
fail  as  other  businesses  do” ;  but  the  risks  of  failure 
are  not  greater  than  in  the  case  of  owners  who  race  only 
for  sport.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  perplexities 
of  owners  will  be  lessened  by  all  this  vapourish  balder¬ 
dash,  for  the  writer  does  not  give  one  word  of  advice 
of  any  practical  value.  The  fact  is  that  “systems,” 
whether  of  breeding  horses,  racing  them,  or  backing 
them,  are  all  the  purest  balderdash,  and  invariably  end 
in  disappointment  and  disaster.  Such  melancholy 
buffooneries  are  recommended  only  by  flighty  harle¬ 
quins,  and  they  always  remind  me  of  Canning’s  lines  : — - 

Reason,  philosophy,  fid-dledum  diddledum, 

Peace  and  fraternity,  higgledy-piggledy. 

The  Sportsman ,  referring  to  Lord  Zetland,  states  that 
his  “  son  and  heir,  Lord  Dundas,  has  been  receiving 
some  hints  and  tuition  on  the  art  of  training  at  New¬ 
market.”  Lord  Zetland’s  heir  is  his  elder  son,  Lord 
Ronaldshay,  who  is  a  well-known  Eastern  traveller  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  referred  last  week  to  the  obviously  absurd  assertion 
that  the  late  Matthew  Dawson  had  described  Minting 
as  “  the  best  horse  he  ever  trained.”  I  have  since  been 
informed  that  Dawson  considered  that  Minting  was 
“  fully  ”  101b;  behind  St.  Simon.  As  to  the  running 
of  Minting  with  Ormonde,  he  had  no  chance  in  the 
Two  Thousand,  and  when  he  ran  a  close  race  with  the 
winner  of  that  stake  at  Ascot  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
horse  had  turned  roarer.,  -  * 
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The  Chesterfield  Nursery  is  about  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  of  that  class  in  the  “Calendar.”  It  is  a 
race  which  always  excites  much  interest,  and  a  large 
field  can  be  confidently  counted  on.  The  betting  over 
last  week’s  race  was  very  heavy  indeed,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  money  must  have  been  lost  by  backers. 
There  were  twenty-two  runners,  and  Sunder  was  so 
generally  supported  that  he  actually  started  at  2  to  1, 
10  to  1  being  offered  bar  one,  but  only  the  favourite 
was  backed  in  real  earnest.  Sunder  had  been  a  strong 
tip  for  this  race  at  Newmarket  ever  since  the  weights 
appeared,  but  the  price  taken  about  him  was  perfectly 
ridiculous  with  so  large  a  field.  Mr.  S.  Joel’s  colt  is 
fairly  smart  and  he  had  been  well  galloped,  but  he 
certainly  has  no  pretensions  to  the  best  form,  as  he 
really  represented  Charles  O’Malley  at  something  like 
10  st.  Backers  were  perfectly  infatuated  about 
Sunder,  but  they  realised  their  huge  error  long  before 
the  race  was  over.  Sunspot  just  won  after  an  exciting 
finish  with  Mignonne  and  Louvigny,  and  it  was  thought 
by  some  good  judges  from  Newmarket  that  if  anything 
■beat  the  favourite  it  would  be  Lord  Harewood’s  filly. 
Sunspot’s  price  is  returned  at  100  to  6,  but  20  to  1 
could  have  been  obtained  without  much  trouble.  The 
winner’s  form  has  been  highly  respectable,  but  it  was 
maintained  that  Sunder  held  everything  safe  at  the 
weights. 

Symons’  Pride  was  not  sent  to  Derby,  so  Mustapha 
was  made  a  great  favourite  for  the  Markeaton  Handi¬ 
cap,  and  he  won  very  easily  indeed,  thereby  increasing 
the  merit  of  Christmas  Daisy’s  victory  in  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Diamond  Stud  was  a  great  tip  for  this  race, 
but  he  stood  no  chance  against  Lord  Carnarvon's  horse, 
who  was  giving  him  6  lb.  ' 

Backers  move  in  mysterious  ways,  and  the  general 
fancy  for  Cardinal  Beaufort  for  the  Osmaston  Nursery 
was  really  very  remarkable.  The  colt  failed  to  stay 
seven  furlongs  at  Newbury,  and  yet  he  was  again  made 
favourite  for  a  race  over  that  distance  last  Thursday. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  does  not  appear  to  put  much  heart 
into  his  work,  and  at  Derby  he  had  plenty  of  weight, 
considering  the  course.  The  great  dashes  of  the  day 
were  on  Boulter’s  Lock  for  the  Aliestree  Plate,  and 
Sister  Anne  for  the  Elvaston  Castle  Selling  Plate,  but 
both  were  disastrous.  Lord  Derby’s  horse  had  been 
tipped  from  Newmarket  as  certain  to  win  at  either 
Liverpool  or  Derby,  but  he  has  been  beaten  at  both 
meetings.  Sister  Anne  was  actually  backed  freely  at 
2  to  1  in  a  field  of  fifteen,  and  Jacobin  carried  a  lot  of 
money,  but  both  were  beaten  by  Drury  Lane,  who  was 
an  extreme  outsider.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  the 
plunging  over  this  race  was  demonstrated  -when  the 
winner  was  afterwards  sold  for  only  270  gs.,  and  nobody 
cared  to  claim  the  favourite,  although  she  could  have 
been  had  for  150  gs. 

The  Derby  Cup  has  not  excited  so  much  interest 
as  usual  this  year,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the 
race  would  benefit  if  there  were  a  return  to  the  old 
course.  There  were  fifteen  starters,  and  Buckwheat 
was  favourite,  but  the  craze  for  this  horse  was  abso¬ 
lute  lunacy,  as  it  seemed  inconceivable  that  he  could 


give  the  weight  to  several  of  the  other  starters,  and 
notably  Highness  and  Rathlea.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  betting  at  the  finish  was  the  rush  on 
Burscough,  who  was  weeded  out  of  Lord  Derby’s  stable 
some  time  ago,  and  this  horse  carried  a  lot  of  money, 
I  had  expected  that  Rathlea  would  win  this  race,  but 
he  was  cleverly  beaten  by  Highness.  I  dare  say  Bridge 
of  Earn  could  have  been  placed  third  if  he  had  been 
ridden  out.  Highness  is  no  flier,  but  she  stays  well, 
and  her  success  on  Friday  has  placed  Cyllene  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  winning  sires.  Highness  was  much 
fancied  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  and  she 
ran  creditably  enough  in  that  race,  which  was  won  by 
Electra,  who  had  much  the  worst  of  the  weights. 
During  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting  High¬ 
ness  won  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  but  she  had  only  a  very 
bad  lot  of  fillies  to  beat.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any 
one  with  one  grain  of  common  sense  could  suppose  that 
Buckwheat  would  be  able  to  give  33  lb.  to  Highness 
and  19  lb.  and  a  year  to  Rathlea.  The  idea  of  Mr. 
Donnelly’s  colt  vanning  at  these  weights  was  pre¬ 
posterous,  He  has  been  extravagantly  over-rated  since 
he  won  the  Duke  of  York  Handicap  at  Kempton  Park 
The  backers  of  Rathlea  abused  the  jockey  for  having 
made  too  much  use  of  his  mount,  and  this  horse  had 
won  the  race  at  every  point  until  at  the  finish  he  was 
collared  by  Highness.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
Rathlea  requires  a  strong  run  race,  and  he  showed  at 
Newbury  that  he  can  stay  well.  Considering  his  light 
weight,  it  was  obviously  the  right  course  for  him  to 
make  strong  running.  The  betting  on  this  handicap 
was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in  most  past  years. 

I  predicted  that  Symons’  Pride  would  win  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Autumn  Cup,  and  she  was  dreadfully  unfortunate 
in  being  beaten  for  that  race.  The  mare  is  a  great 
Newmarket  tip  for  the  Manchester  November  Handicap, 
and  nothing  else  trained  there  appears  to  be  really 
fancied  for  Saturday’s  race.  Rathlea  seems  to  hold  a 
number  of  the  probable  starters  quite  safe  on  recent 
running,  and  if  the  weights  had  been  held  over  a  little 
longer  (instead  of  being  ridiculously  brought  out  on 
November  4)  he  would  not  have  been  thrown  in  with 
such  contempt  that,  even  with  his  10  lb.  penalty,  he  has 
only  6  st.  11  lb.  to  carry.  These  two  animals  will  pre¬ 
sumably  be  the  favourites,  and  whichever  represents 
Lord  Derby  (who  lias  three  left  in)  is  sure  to  be  backed. 
Buckwheat  is  held  perfectly  safe  by  Rathlea  on  the 
Derby  running,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Symons’  Pride 
has  also  too  much  weight  to  give  away  to  others  iu 
the  list.  I  shall  predict  the  success  of  Eaton  Lad,  who 
is  very  favourably  handicapped,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Derby  Cup  in  order  that  he 
might  be  kept  fresh  for  this  race. 

pi  •  *  .  »  j  .  '  L  .  i  - 

CRICKET— STYLE  AND  STATISTICS— ROWING 
AND  FOOTBALL. 

I  do  not  suppose  many  people  have  ever  heard  of 
the  Cross  Arrows  Cricket  Cub.  It  is  composed  of 
men  engaged  at  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground.  And  hither 
came  to  their  dinner  the  scribe  of  the  M.C.C.,  a  man 
weighty  with  cricket  lore,  having  smitten  with  the 
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ilb at  when  young,  to  wit  F.  E.  Lacey,  and  he  of  his 
wisdom  spake  winged  words.  He  doubted  if  we 
should  see  giants  of  old  days  like  Grace  and  Alan 
Steel,  and  even  those  of  older  age  like  Alfred  Mynn 
must  he  moved  in  their  graves,  for  nowadays  the  bats¬ 
man  hugged  the  bat  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
walked  in  front  of  his  wicket.  They  played  with  their 
legs  and  oftentimes  a  crooked  bat.  Let  men  get  back 
to  the  fundamental  principles  and  not.  imagine  that  the 
eccentricities  of  genius  are  the  fashion  plates  of  play 
for  all  men  and  ail  time.  In  any  sport  the  general 
public  attributes  the  success  of  the  leading  exponents 
to  their  peculiarities  in  style.  It  is  the  peculiarity  that 
is  copied,  and  the  consequences  are  past  praying  for. 
"When  a  rotten  style  is  evolved,  it  takes  a  long  time 
before  players  get  back  to  the  bed  rock  principles  of 
the  sport.  Perhaps  in  rowing  more  than  in  any  other 
sport  is  singularity  infectious.  The  perfect  oar 
does  not  attract  attention.  His  form  is  so  simple, 
anybody  can  do  it  until  that  anybody  tries.  Then 
comes  along  an  oarsman  with  comparatively  little 
swing,  but  with  a  tremendous  beginning  and  powerful 
legwork.  All  the  lesser  stars  say  we  need  not  swing, 
but  as  they  give  up  the  one  essential  thing  they  are 
eoon  hopeless.  Matters  do  indeed  corne  to  a  pretty 
bad  pass  when  the  Secretary  of  the  M.C.O.  has  to 
point  out  that  even  in  first-class  cricket  a  “  rot,”  to 
put  the  matter  plainly,  has  set  in.  It  will  only  need 
a  season  or  two  of  successful  orthodoxy  to  put  matters 
right.  And  yet  in  these  clays  of  picture  postcards  and 
illustrated  papers  it  is  the  egregious  that  is  portrayed 
and  faithfully  copied  by  the  readers. 

Lord  Hawrke  has  been  unburdening  hi?  soul  on  the 
ways  of  cricket  reporters  and  averages.  He  may  not 
like  the  charge  that  Yorkshiremen  l<  play  for  keeps.” 
But  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  it  is  so.  Of . course,  a 
place  in  the  Yorkshire  team  is  a  fine  thing.  But  so 
long  as  the  player  feels  that  averages  weekly  and 
cftener  are  the  test  that  his  committee  and  the  public 
apply,  what  on  earth  is  he  to  do  ?  Well,  he  must 
follow"  the  example  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Bal¬ 
four.  He  must  never  read  the  papers.  But,  after 
all,  the  player  tnust  not  be  so  namby-pamby  as 
to  mind  these  things.  It  is  all  very  well  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  length  of  the  cricket  season.  No  club  need 
play  more  matches  than  it  likes.  But  it  likes  to,  and 
so  that  is  its  affair.  The  captain  is  surely  ill-advised 
to  criticise  too  hardly  the  press  and  it's  evil  ways,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  bad  and  past  redemption.  But 
thank  goodness  We  have  never  yet  seen  an  agitation, 
venomed  and  false,  manufactured  in  a  newspaper  office, 
with  the  sole  object  of  wrecking  the  prospects  of  a 
team  winning  the  championship.  We  may  come  to  it 
in  future  years.  But  at  present  averages  of  howler 
and  batsman  help  to  bring  the  huge  army  of  cricketers 
together  in  a  regular  and  comprehensible  form.  The 
statistics  interest  the  public  -who  go  to  see  cricket 
matches.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  press  that  the 
“gates”  of  first-class  cricket  matches  are  maintained. 
The  press  is  the  best  friencl  of  county  cricket.  What 
Lord  Hawke  and  Selection  Committee  forget  is  that 
when  he  is,  in  fact,  on  the  ground,  the  spectator  wishes 
to  see  cricket.  He  does" "hot  want  to  see  a  man  playing 
for  keeps ;  he  does  not  admire  the  man  who  tucks  his 
ba;  under  his  stomach  and  walks  in  front  of  the 
wicket;  he  hates  watching  a  bowler  developing  big 
breaks  to  effect  a  draw.  He  wants  to  see  the  game 
played  as  it  should  be  played,  and  all  the  averages  in 
the  world  don’t  affect  him.  If  the  county  cricketer 
will  play  cricket  he  will  get  his  reward.  *  Men  will 
sooner  see  Kent,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset  playing  win 
or  lose  than  a  match  between  northern  and  southern 
counties  that  shall  be  nameless  playing  for  keeps  and 
averages.  And  yet  with  some  selection  committees  I 
do  not  blame  the  men  for  playing  for  their  averages. 
A  man  must  live.  But,  than,  the  fault  is  not  that  of 
the  press. 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

Not  only  were  the  entries  for  the  Colquhoun  sculls  at 
Cambridge  large,  but  the  standard  of  sculling  good, 
and  the  finishes  Just' about  as' exciting  as  onehipuld  wish 
to  see.  Fifteen  men  entered,  and  victories  by  one  and 

iWc  seconds  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  best 


time  in  the  competition  was  7  mins.  56  secs.,  in  which 
Thomson  (of  the  Hall)  beat  Lloyd  (Pembroke)  by  thirty 
yards.  Then  Mansell  Moulin  (King’s)  beat  C.  M.  Stuart 
(Hall)  by  a  couple  of  feet,  only  to  fall  to  Thomson  by 
less  than  a  length  in  the  next  round.  Pinks  (of  Clare) 
beat  De  Bunsen  (King’s)  on  the  post  by  a  couple  of 
seconds,  the  latter  tumbling  out  of  his  boat  sculled  out. 
Swanston  and  Shields  were  each  beaten  by  less  than 
two  lengths  in  the  semi-final,  and  then  there  was  a 
superb  race,  in  which  Pinks  was  successful  by  less  than 
a  second  over  Thomson,  and  won  the  Colquhouns  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Clare  College.  I  think 
folk  are  wrong  in  saying  he  is  the  first  man  to  win  who 
has  not  rowed  for  the  University.  Speaking  from 
memory,  I  think  Fison  (Corpus)  did  and  C.  B.  P.  Bell. 

The  Oxford  trial  eights  are  to  be  rowed  next  Satur¬ 
day.  The  crews  have  been  rowing  in  new7  boats  56  ft. 
long,  built  on  Dr.  Warre’s  design.  They  are  broader 
in  the  beam  than  ordinary  eights,  and  both  steadier  and 
lighter  than  the  old  clinker  boats.  The  crews  look  like 
being  fairly  level.  But  both  suffer  from  not  having  a 
really  good  stroke  content  to  give  the  heavy  men  plenty 
of  time.  At  Cambridge  the  crews  lack  life,  and  there  is 
still  that  unrighteous  tendency  to  over-reach,  and  the 
rowing  generally  is  not  up  to  form.  At  least,  it  was  not 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  With  a  few  of  the  Colquhoun 
men  to  be  tried  things  may  liven  up  a  hit.  At  present 
two  of  the  men  who  are  worth  looking  after  are  Davy 
(Hall)  and  A.  S.  Lloyd  (First).  It  is  to  be  hoped  Cam¬ 
bridge  will  be  lucky  enough  to  get  Dudley  Ward  to 
coach  them.  They  are  striving  blindly  in  the  dark. 

****** 

The  Cambridge  Rugby  team  seems  to  be  a  long  time 
in  finding  that  form  which  its  supporters  tell  the  world 
it  possesses.  Dublin  University,  with  a  fine  and  speedy 
team,  gave  them  a  bad  beating.  The  play  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  forwards  in  the  loose  was  excellent.  The  Irish¬ 
men  were  a  typical  rushing  Irish  pack.  Out  of  touch 
the  Light  Blues  were  very  poor;  but  they  showed  up 
better  against  the  Scottish,  and  seemed  to  have  learned 
their  lesson.  Pyman,  at  three-quarter,  looks  like  being 
very  useful  again ;  but  the  whole  back  division  lack 
pace.  Poulton  could  do  well  for  them.  They  have  no 
three-quarter  line  to  he  spoiled  by  an  individualist,  as 
have  the  Oxford  men.  Oxford  has  too  many  three- 
quarters,  and  Poulton  in  the  centre  is  useful ;  his  only 
place  is  on  the  wing,  and  then  he  is  not  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  team.  The  Oxford  men  had  last  year’s  three- 
quarters  out,  but  Martin  needed  practice.  Gilray  and 
Nicholas,  who  had  a  sprained  ankle,  should  be  on  one 
side,  with  Tarn  and  Vassall  to  make  up  the  line.  Oxford 
ought  simply  to  romp  home  on  present  form.  But  then 
queer  things  do  happen  at  Queen’s.  A  YassalFs  team, 
or  something  better,  is  always  going  to  play  there,  but 
never  does.  The  Richmond  forwards  simply  marched 
over  Blaekheath,  and,  giving  their  outsides  a  reasonable 
chance,  they  won  an  easy  victory  over  the  home  team 
at  Blaekheath.  Dublin  University  met  with  their  first 
defeat.  The  United  Services  beat  them  at  Portsmouth. 
I  should  never  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  strength  of 
a  Dublin  team  after  it  had  been  to  Cambridge.  There 
used  to  be  gorgeous  times  at  Cambridge  when  these 
visits  were  exchanged,  and  Fuller,  the  old  Inter¬ 
national,  used  to  be  invaluable  as  the  tactful  proctor. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  that  one  does  not  care  to 
refer  to,  hut  one  must.  The  Welsh  footballer  has  an 
objection  to  referees  of  the  A.  O.  Jones  type.  He  is  not 
approved  in  Welsh  club  football,  and  there  are  others. 
I  believe  the  grievance  is  that  he  and  one  or  two  others 
do  not  know  enough  about  football— that  is,  Welsh  foot¬ 
ball — to  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  finesse  of  their 
system  of  club  football.  Of  course,  it  must  be  galling 
to  the  Celtic  temperament,  highly  strung,  artistic  to  a 
degree,  to  bear  a  raucous  whistle  sounded  by  a  beefy 
Saxon.  They  are  upset,  naturally,  for  the  brutal  Philis¬ 
tine,  albeit  he  has  a  Celtic  patronymic,  condemns  as 
dodges  and  infringements  of  the  rules  and  spirit  of  the 
game  what  the  man  of  fiery  imagination  regards  as  the 
exposition  of  Rugby  football  in  its  highest  and  most 
scientific  form.  • 

I- see  the  British  Olympic  has  adjourned  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  A-F.A.’s  claim  to  recognition.  There  are  nc 
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doubt  difficulties.  But  E.A.,  Ltd.,  has  only  to  be  dealt 
with  firmly  and  amateurism  will  win. 

****** 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  split  between 
the  National  cross-country  authorities  and  the  Southern 
Association  is  in  process  of  being  healed.  Exactly  why 
and  wherefore  they  fell  out  I  could  never  make  out. 
The  casus  belli  did  not  seem  serious  enough.  Be  that 
fis  it  may,  the  Southerners  have  applied  to  rejoin,  and 
the  National  says  to  them  Come,  and  all  be  well.  Your 
requests  will  have  every  consideration,  and  on  the 
policy  of  give  and  take  we  shall  all  be  able  to  live 
happily.  Having  regard  to  the  development  of  Inter¬ 
national  long-distance  running,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  split  in  the  camp.  Cross-country  (if 
the  Metropolitan  and  other  suburbs  can  be  so  designated) 
running  is  the  cheapest  form  of  exercise  and  a  perfect 
boon  to  many  youngsters  who  cannot  get  away  until  too 
late  for  football  on  the  short  winter  Saturday  afternoons. 
Then  the  streets  are  quite  good  places  for  exercises  of  a 
night-time.  The  Embankment  is  wide  enough,  even 
with  the  trams.  In  some  respects  a  humble  form  of 
sport,  it  provides  excellent  exercise  for  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  loafing  round  and  doing  nothing,  and  the 
veteran  can  still  go  out  with  the  slow  pack  when  he 
would  find  himself  too  old  for  either  football  or  hockey, 
if  he  could  have  at  any  time  afforded  to  play  either  of 
these  games. 

****** 

A  correspondent  writes  from  the  American  Club, 
Oxford :  — 

In  reply  t-o  article  in  Truth,  November  18,  p.  1128,  it  behoves 
me,  on  a  point-  of  general  information,  to  remind  the  uncompli¬ 
mentary  author  that  there  are  no  so-called  “Yankee  Invaders” 
among  the  Oxford  Freshmen  this-  year.  In  compliance  with  the 
Rhodes  will,  these  creatures  invade  the  island  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  three  years — a  very  unfortunate  provision.  However, 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  am  certain  that  the  “erudite  sons  of 
the  Eagle  ”  would  have  made  the  recent  Fresher  sports  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  presence,  as  formerly,  allowing  neither  their 
“  natural  modesty  ”  nor  any  other  ailment  to  prevent  them  mono¬ 
polising  the  honours. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

■ - «o« - - 

SOME  HUMOURS  OF  THE  SHOW. 

HE  show  is  over,  but  its  humours  linger  in  the 
memory.  They  assail  you  at  the  very  outset,  if  you 
happen  to  be  possessed  of  a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  in 
the  first  spectacle  of  the  huge  building  filled  from  end 
to  end  with  rival  traders,  all  fighting  with  one  another 
in  their  frantic  efforts  to  catch  the  visitor’s  attention, 
and  to  impress  upon  him  the  transcendent  merits  of 
their  wares .  And  what  various  methods  are  adopted 

to  this  end ! 


ward  assertion  of  his  status,  but  whose  every  word  and 
movement  proclaim  his  superiority  to  the  vulgar  herd 
Adjoining  this  stand  is  that  of  a  rival  firm,  where  quite 
different  views  prevail.  Here  frank  ostentation  and 
push  are  the  predominant  “notes.’"’  In  this  case  the 
whole  offices  of  the  firm  have  been  transferred  for  the 
time  being  to  the  centre  of  Olympia.  Here  clerks  are  at 
work,  the  telephone  has  been  laid  on,  alert  and  well- 
groomed  salesmen  interview  potential  buyers,  while  the 
head  of  the  firm  himself  may  be  explaining  the  details  of 
a  re-designed  clutch  or  a  new  shock  absorber  to  some 
distinguished  visitor.  This  is  the  kind  of  stand  which 
particularly  impresses  the  multitude,  and  day  after  day 
the  glittering  cars  and  chassis,  resplendent  in  their 
gleaming  varnish  and  show-finished  metal  work,  will  be 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  open-mouthed  admirers. 

Some  stands,  again,  have  more  of  the  pathetic  than 
of  the  humorous  about  them.  That  far  away  one,  for 
instance,  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,  which 
displays  the  unregarded  merits  of  some  new  foreign 
car,  making  its  debut  -ait  Olympia,  and  experiencing, 
after  the  manner  of  some  other  debutantes,  all  the  pangs 
of  unappreciation  and  neglect.  The  car,  perhaps,  has 
no  particular  reputation,  and  its  representative  is  more 
or  less  unknown,  and  so  day  after  day  the  tide  of  visitors 
flows  by,  and  only  the  most  conscientious  trouble  to  turn 
aside  to  give  attention  here.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
car  that  once  had  a  big  name,  but  has  been  surpassed 
in  the  race  by  more  modern  rivals,  and  is  now  spoken  of 
by  the  cognoscenti,  if  at  all,  only  with  a  scoff  or  a  jeer. 

In  the  same  pathetic  category,  too,  should  be  classed 
the  stands  of  those  obscurer  cars,  great  and  small, 
which  seem  only  to  be  heard  of  at  exhibition  times,  and 
the  manner  of  whose  existence  constitutes  a  standing 
conundrum  to  the  thoughtful.  Here  is  a  marvellous 
small  car,  for  instance,  sold  at  a  wonderfully  low  price, 
which  seems  the  very  thing  for  the  motoring  million, 
and  for  which  the  optimistic  scribe  predicts  a  huge  de¬ 
mand.  Alas  !  After  the  exhibition  has  closed  its  doors, 
it  is  never  heard  of  further.  How  if  comes  into  being, 
why  it  fails,  these  are  mysteries  which  are  never’  un¬ 
folded  to  the  public.  But  never  a  show  comes  or  goes 
but  cars  of  this  type  are  to  be  seen,  recalling  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  the  touching  epitaph  :  — 

I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for, 

If  only  to  be  so  soon  done  for. 

Then  there  are  the  stands  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  show,  discovered  by  the-  most  adventurous,  where 
the  wild  inventor  lurks  with  strange  and  fearsome 
contrivances  destined  to  revolutionise  the  industry, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  microscopic  proportion  sur¬ 
vive  the  ordeal  of  practical  use,  while  the  rest  pass  in 
due  course  into  the  limbo  of  the  ineffective.  But  it 
does  not  do  to  hint  at  anything  of  this  kind  to  their 
proud  progenitors,  Whose  faith  in  their  own  offspring 
is  equalled  only  by  the  fierce  contempt  in  which  they 
hold  all  rival  means  for  effecting  the  same  end. 

Nor  must  the  salesmen  and  attendants  be  overlooked 


Here  is  one  firm,  for  instance,  whose  leading  char¬ 
acteristic  might  be  defined  as  “  good  form.”  Nothing  is 
here  of  the  flashy  ostentatious  order,  but  everything  is  ,r'  - — for  they  are  as  various  as  their  surroundings.  This 
quiet  and  good.  The  restraint  and  reticence  suggested;  j  one  is,  perhaps,  of  the  “bald-headed  nobleman”  order, 
are  those  of  a  well-bred  man,  too  dignified  to  make  ou't-i  1  fwhom  only  the  most  daring  venture  to  accost.  He 
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carries  immense  weight,  hut  whether  he  always  stimu¬ 
lates  business  is  more  doubtful.  Another  is  loquacious 
and  confidential.  II  s’entend  parler,  as  the  French  say, 
with  the  result  that  the  most  casual  inquiry  produces  a 
flood  of  entirely  unwanted  information.  Other  types 
could  be  defined  as  the  Surly,  the  Urbane,  the  Patron¬ 
ising,  the  Cringing,  and  so  on.  But  one  quality  is 
common  to  nearly  all.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find  one 
who  professes  the  smallest  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
any  other  exhibit  in  the  whole-  show  save  that  with  which 
he  himself  is  identified — though  it  must  be  said  that 
nearly  all  will  be  found  to  possess  the  keenest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  rivals’  weak  points. 

Indeed,  if  you  really  want  to  learn  all  about  a  car,  go 
to  the  makers  in  the  first  place,  and  then  diplomatically 
sound  their  rivals  also.  You  need  not  believe  all  that 
you  are  told.  But  you  will  certainly  learn  the  worst 
that  can  be  said ;  and  this  is  really  much  more  useful  to 
the  prospective  purchaser  than  hearing  all  the  pretty 
things  that  the  car’s  own  makers  will  tell  you.  It  is 
entertaining  also  to  notice  the  varying  methods  adopted. 
This  one  will  affect  the  blunt  and  candid.  “  I  don’t  want 
to  say  anything  about  another  car,  but  if  you  ask  me 
for  my  candid  opinion,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  would  not 
have  one  at  a  gift.”  Another  is  more  oblique.  “Yes, 
I  believe  the  Dasher  is  quite  a  good  car  if  you  don't 
mind  being  shaken  to  pieces.”  Or,  “  If  you  really  want 
a  Smasher  we  can  let  you  have  several  very  cheap,  for 
we  have  had  to  take  any  number  in  exchange  from 
recent  customers.” 

Yes ;  there  is  a  lot  of  humour  about  a  motor  show. 


A  highly  interesting  novelty  shown  at  Olympia,  which 
I  omitted  to  refer  to  last  week,  was  the  transmission 
of  the  new  Torbinia  car,  in  which  the  hydraulic  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  adopted.  Many  will  remember  the  sensa¬ 
tion  created  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  announcement 
of  another  system,,  associated  with  the  name  of  Yon 
Pittler,  of  the  same  order,  in  which  nil  Was  employed 
instead  of  water.  It  is  to-  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Torbinia  may  prove  a  more  practical  proposition  than  its 
predecessor.  Without  diagrams  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
describe  very  intelligibly  the  system ,  adopted  in  this 
case,  but  briefly  it  may  be  explained  that  the  central 
feature  of  the  system  is  a  box  or  drum  carried  on  the 
engine-shaft,  carrying  revolving  blades  or  impellers 
which  impinge  upon  the  liquid  with  which  the  drum 
is  full,  and  thereby  revolve  the  propeller  shaft  attached 
to  the  latter.  The  drum  is  provided  with  radial  ribs 
the  shape  of  which  has  been  determined  after  many 
experiments,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  result 
the  transmission  thus  obtained  is  at  once  smooth,  silent, 
powerful,  and  elastic,  easy  of  manipulation  and  abso¬ 
lutely  foolproof.  Certainly,  if  the  system  justifies  ail 
its  promoter’s  hopes,  a  good  deal  more  should  he  bear'd 
of  it.  It  must  he  noted,  however,  that  the  system  is 
not  quite  self-sufficing,  in  its  present  form  at  all  events, 
since  a  Crypto  gear  is  fitted  for  reversing  purposes,  and 
also  as  an  emergency  forward  speed. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  influential  French 
motorists  to  abolish  the  existing  rule  of  the  road  in 
France,  whereby  vehicles  keep  to  the  right,  and  to 
substitute  our  English  system  of  driving  on  the  left 
instead.  It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  open-mindedness 
of  those  supporting  the  movement,  who  include  among 
■others  the  Marquis  De  Dion,  that  they  should  propose 
the  change,  for  this  is  one  of  those  matters  regarding 
which  use  and  wont  count  for  much,  and  theoretical 
considerations  go  for  little.  As  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
however,  there  are  solid  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
English  rule.  Thus,  by  keeping  to  the  left,,  a  driver 
(sitting  on  the  right)  is  naturally  much  better  placed 
for  judging  his  distance  in  relation  to  other  vehicles 
which  he  meets ;  and,  in  the  case  of  motor-cars,  at  all 
events,  he  must  sit  on  the  right,  because  all  cars  are 
made  in  this  way  for  a  reason,  irrespective  of  the  rule 
of  the  road,  namely,  because  most  men  are  right- 
handed,  and  it  is  the  most  natural  arrangement  to 

Thk  Duke  of  Bedford  bought  his  first  Noiseless  Napier  in  1903 ; 
he  has  used  Napier  cars  ever  since.  He  quite  recently  bought  a 
C5  h.p.  six-cylinder  Napier.  Napier  cars  are  the  best  and  British- 
built  throughout. 


have  the  gear  and  brake  levers  on  the  right.  It  is, 
indeed,  stated  that  some  of  the  French  makers  favour 
the  placing  of  the  driver  on.  the  left  as  a  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  case,  but  this  only  serves  to  illustrate  the 
undoubted  objections  to  the  existing  French  rule. 

WOMAN. 

THE  LADY  CANVASSER-. 

IT  was  just  after  the  last  general  election  that  the 
subject  of  debate  at  the  ladies’  night  of  the  Hardwicke 
Society  was  “Whether  Canvassing  should  be  Abolished 
by  Law.”  A  motion  was  carried  in  favour  of  canvass¬ 
ing,  chiefly,  if  my  memory  serve,  oh  the  ground  that 
it  offered  woman  her  one  political  'outlet'.  A  parti¬ 
cularly  large  number  of  women  had  taken  part  in  the 
election,  and  the  subject  was  very  apt.  Now,  on  the 
eve  of  another  general  election,  when  all  the  women’s 
societies  are  gravely  considering  their  position  and  the 
nature  of  their  propaganda,  the  question  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  canvassing  arises  with  even  greater  force. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  canvassing  tends  more 
and  more  to  be  relegated  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“  woman’s  province.”  As  a  rule,  woman  has  more  day¬ 
time  at  her  disposal,  and  perhaps,  faute  dc  mieux,  she 
finds  a  certain  satisfaction  in  a  job  that  no  one  could 
consider  either  easy  or  agreeable.  Within  the  last  few 
years  more  and  more  women  have  been  pressed  into  the- 
service.  The  woman  canvasser  of  fottr  years  ago  no' 
longer  consists  of  the  van  of  woman  politicians  ;  she 
has  been  joined  by  the  woman  with  a  sense  of  duty, 
the  woman  with  a  motor-car,  the  woman  with  little 
feeling  at  all  for  politics  beyond  a  very  real  love  of 
mafficking  or  any  sort  of  excitement.  Even  timid 
elderly  ladies,  who  four  years  ago  would  merely  have 
uttered  pious  wishes  over  their  newspapers  at  breakfast- 
time,  are  now  moved  to  address  envelopes  or  to  sit- 
in  waggonettes  in  their  best  clothes.  Where  at  the 
last  general  election  we  had  three  house-to-house 
visitors,,  it  seems  probable  that  this  time  there  will  bt: 
dozens — some  with  an  axe  to  grind,  many  who  will 
implore  us  to  vote  for  Mr.  X.  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  happen  to  be  supporting  him. 

It  is  a  continual  surprise  to  me  that  the  objectionable 
features  of  canvassing  should  not  appeal  more  strongly 
to  women  even  than  to  men,  since  they  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  the  first  to  resent  the  gross 
impertinence  it  involves.  At  the  modern  election  dead 
cats  and  rotten  eggs  have  given  way  to  an  even  more 
detestable  and  universal  form  of  persecution — the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  last  refuge  of  privacy.  The  only  way, 
indeed,  to  ensure  yourself  from  the  terrors  of  the  house- 
to-house  visitation  is  to  sally  forth  on  your  own  account 
and  invade  somebody  else.  Nor  is  the  least  objection¬ 
able  feature  of  the  system,  to  my  mind,  the  fact  that 
those  who  suffer  most  from  the  ubiquitous  canvasser 
are  the  people  who  have  to  open  their  own  front  doors 
and  thus  have  no  opportunity  of  escape  but  by  the-, 
somewhat  drastic  measure  of  shutting  the  door  in  the 
canvasser’s  face.  The  possessor  of  unearned  increment 
or  the  faithful  subscriber  to  Gladstonian  dinners  is  so 
little  likely  to  change  his  views  at  a  moment’s  notice 
that  he  is  insured  a  certain  immunity.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  to  wipe  the  suds 
from  her  arms  to  let  in  the  solicitors  of  her  husband’s 
vote,  or  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  unable  to  eat  his  dinner 
hot  since  Miss  X.  has  come  at  dinner-time  to  make  sure 
of  finding  him  in. 

The  impertinence  of  canvassing  might  be  rather  more- 
tolerable  if  it  served  any  useful  purpose.  But  its  futility 
can  he  judged  as  well  by  its  results  as  by  the  methods, 
employed.  A  process  that  endeavours  in  a  few  days  to 
excite  its  subjects  to  a  decision  they  have  spent  their 
lives  in  not  coming  to,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  educa¬ 
tive.  The  wobbler,  indeed,  could  well  he  left  in  peace 
and  obscurity  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  generally, 
since  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  not  likely  to  he 
ensured  by  an  opinion  that  depends  upon  whether  it  is 
carried  to  the  polls  in  a  motor  or  is.  merely  left  to  walk. 
As  to  methods,  it  is  notorious  that  every  means  hut  those 
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of  argument  are  employed.  Children,  come  and  implore 
you  to  “  Vote  for  Daddy.”  A  young  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  'thought  to  delight  an  adoring  village  by 
galloping  from  house  to  house,  party -ribbons  at  her 
horse’s  head,  knocking  at  each  door  with  her  riding- 
whip,  and  cajoling  the  dazzled  populace  to  give  her 
candidate  their  vote.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  methods 
of  a  very  small  boy  at  the  Peckham  election,  who  drew 
through  the  streets  his  little  manure  cart,  made  of  a 
cube  sugar  box,  mounted  on  perambulator  wheels,  to 
which  he  had  fastened  “  Vote  for  Gautrev.” 

Dignity  were  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
general  election ;  but  its  offensiveness  might  be  reduced, 
and  particularly  by  women.  If  Coriolanus  wishes  to  show 
his  wounds,  let  him  do  it  from  the  market-place,  and 
not  in  other  people’s  “best  parlours.”  And,  instead  of 
allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into  this  domestic  maffick¬ 
ing,  woman  would  advance  her  own  cause  far  better  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  either  to  see  or  to  be 
the  canvasser. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXV. — A  Woman  without  a  Will. 

She  was  an  ardent  Suffragette,  and  as  such  I  wanted 
to  laugh  at  her;  but,  after  all,  she  had  ridden  well 
that  day,  and  for  the  moment  I  forgave  her.  A  hot 
bath  after  a  fast  forty  minutes  in  the  Shires  induces  a 
spirit  of  charity,  and  she  had  a  quality  rare  among  her 
kind— the  gift  of  proportion.  Tire  vote  that  was  in  her 
eye  did  not  blind  her  to  the  existence  of  a  good  horse 
when  she  saw  it. 

“  I  thought  your  mare  was  bolting  once  by  the 
ridges.”  I  broke  the  perfect  silence,  gracefully  redolent 

of  muffins. 

“  So  did  I  for  a  moment.” 

“  There  was  wire.” 

“  I  knew  it,  and  thought  of  what  might  happen  ” 

“For  yourself,  or  those  that  were  left?” 

“  Oh !  both  ;  and  I  remembered  I  had  never  made  a 
will.”  •  - 

“  That  seems  as  unalterable  a  law  amongst  unmarried 
girls  as  fashion,” 

Stella  Mainwaring  was  reputed  well-off — at  any  rate, 
her  parents  were. 

“I  think  you’re  right.  It  feels  so  awfully  solemn 
making  a  will.  I  did  it  once  when  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  his  having  my 
books  and  pictures.  Then  I  broke  off  the  engagement, 
tore  up  the  will,  and  I  have  never  made  another. 
Tell  me — what  happens  if  one  dies  without  making  a 
will  at  all?  ” 

“It  depends  on  hundreds  of  things.  No,  that’s  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  it  does  alter  according  to  your  circle 
of  relations. .” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  like  dozens  of  girls.  I  have  a 
father  and  a  mother,  a  brother  and  a  sister.  Now,  then, 
what  offers?  ” 

Wo  seemed  in  for  a  good  talk.  No  one  else  had 
remained  in  the  hall  after  tea,  and  our  cigarettes  sent 
dreamy  circles  of  smoke  into  the  infinite — spelt  with  a 
small  i. 

“  Forgive  impertinent  questions,  please,  but  do  you 
own  any  land  ?  ” 

“  Heavens  l  no.  Only  a  few  odds  and  ends  in  the  way 
of  jewels — a  legacy  from  an  old  aunt  of  £4,000 — - 
decently  invested — some  pictures  and  some  books.” 

“  Then  if  you  die  without  making  a  will  your  father 
takes  the  lot.” 

“Oh  l”  Her  expression  was  not  that  of  pleasure. 
“  Father  has  got  plenty  of  his  own.” 

“  If  your  father  were  dead  it  would  be  divided  equally 
between  your  mother,  your  brother  and  your  sister 
Whereas,  if  you  had  only  a  mother  living  and  no  brother 
and  sister,  your  mother  would  get  it  all.” 

At  that  ipoment  Molly  Carew  strolled  in  and  sank  iutq. 
an  adjacent  chair,  .  , 

“  Tete^aAete?  ”  she  inquired  relentlessly. 

To  such  a  question  there  is  but  one  answer. 


She  lit  a  cigarette  and  prepared  for  comfort.  I 
hastened  to  tell  her  of  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 

“  I’m  a  lonely  bird  in  this  land  of  tears,”  she  said ; 
“I  have  a  brother  and  a  sister  alive — that’s  all.” 

“  Any  dead?  ”  I  asked  it  quite  sympathetically. 

“  One  of  each,”  she  answered  laconically. 

“Leaving  any  children?” 

“  Yes.  Bill  left  three  boys  and  Maude  four  girls. 
What  would  happen  to  my  little  bit  if  I  died  without 
making  a  will  ?  ” 

L‘  It  would  be  divided  up  into  four  portions.  Your 
living  brother  and  sister  would  each  get  a  quarter. 
Bill's  boys  (if  I  may  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  your 
relatives)  would  get  a  quarter  between  them,  and  so 
would  Maude’s  girls.” 

“  Be  kind,  Mr.  Court,  and  put  it  in  figures.  Say  I 
have  got  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  all.” 

“  It’s  quite  simple.  Your  living  sister  gets  £3,000, 
your  living  brother  £3,000,  Each  of  Bill's  hoys  would 
get  £1,000  each  and  each  of  Maude’s  girls  £750  apiece.” 

“I  suppose,”  she  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  “that’s 
what  you  call  mental  arithmetic.  I  should  want  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  to  count  on  my  fingers,  Alt 
the  same,  I  think  I  shall  make  a  will.  One  or  two  of 
Bill’s  boys  are  awful  wasters.  I  don’t  want  to  give 
them  an  extra  shove  down  the  road  to  perdition.” 

“  What  happens  if  you’re  married?”  said  Stella,  after 
a  pause. 

“First  of  ail,  it  revokes  any  will  you  made  before 
your  wedding,  so  don’t  forget,  that  if  you  marry  you 
must  make  a  fresh  will.  Let’s  take  it  from  the  widow's 
point  of  view  first;” 

“Cheerful  companion  Mr.  Court,  isn’t  he?”  said 
Stella. 

“  Don’t  interrupt,”  answered  Molly;  “  I  think  widow’s 
weeds  are  so  becoming.” 

“  If  a  husband  dies  leaving  a  wife  and  no  children, 
the  wife  gets  the  lot  up  to  the  value  of  £500 — after  that 
she  only  gets  half  of  what  is  left,  and  the  other  half 
goes  back  to  his  father  or  mother,  or  brothers  or  sisters, 
as  the  case  may  be.” 

“  What  a  shame !  ”  cried  both  girls  at  onc6. 

“Yes — isn’t  it?  Every  man  ought  to  make  a  will 
before  he  starts  on  his  honeymoon!  It  would  be  jollyr 
rough  on  a  wife  to  find  herself  a  widow  and  compelled 
to  hand  over  half  her  husband’s  property  to  a  rapacious 
father  or  brother,” 

“  Thanks,  Mr.  Court,  I’ll  remember  that,  if  I  ever 
marry.  I  don’t  start  from  the  house  till  I  know  the  will 
is  signed.” 

“  Of  course,  if  there  are  children,  it  is  different 
Then  the  wife  gets  a  third  ;  if  there  is  only  one  child, 
he  or  she  takes  the  rest;  if  more  than  one  child,  the 
rest  is  divided  equally  between  them.” 

“Make  it  in  figures,”  groaned  Stella. 

“  Certainly.  Mr.  Smith  dies,  leaving  Mrs.  Smith  and 
a  boy.  The  amount  he  leaves  is  £12,000.  Mrs.  Smith 
gets  £4,000,  and  £8,000  comes  to  the  boy  when  he  is  of 
age  Or,  if  Mr.  Smith  leaves  a  boy  and  a  girl,  then  the 
£8,000  is  divided  equally  between  those  two,  and  they 
get  it  when  they  grow  up.” 

“The  obvious  inference,”  said  Molly,  rising  to  go  and 
dress  for  a  well-earned  dinner,  “  is  that  woman  must 
have  her  way  to  see  that  man  has  his  will.” 

READING  WITHOUT  TEARS. 

“  Pleasant  reading  ”  is  praise  more  polite  than 
strenuous.  Nevertheless,  the  class  of  book  to  which  it 
applies  is  as  useful  as  small  talk.  Small  talk  passes 
the  time  during  which  it  is  polite  to  stay  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  an  outside  acquaintance,  pleasant  reading 
passes  the  time  when  one  is  tired  or  too  much  pre¬ 
occupied  to  have  the  mind  at  leisure. 

But  to  a  very  large  class  of  English  people  “  pleasant 
reading  ”  is  their  intellectual  life.  It  is  the  only  point 
of  contact  with  the  world  outside  their  homes.  The 
woman  who  orders  her  household  in  the  mornings, 
pays  calls  in  the  afternoons,  and  sews  to  her  husband 
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in  the  evenings  has  an  hour  after  luncheon  when 
pleasant  reading  is  her  only  resource.  She  is  gently 
sleepy,  just  in  the  mood  to  read  of  action  in  others. 
At  this  time  and  this  hour,  through  the  circulating 
library  of  her  district,  filter  through  to  her  as  many 
ideas  and  broad  views  as  her  favourite  authors  have 
managed  to  wrap  in  the  sugar  of  an  attractive  story. 

Such  women  are  hounded  on  the  North  by  Marie 
Corelli  (who  represents  Culture)  and  on  the  South  by 
William  Le  Queux;  on  the  East  and  the  West  they  ex¬ 
tend  in  a  broad  hand  of  mediocrity  which,  forming  a 
perfect  equator,  has  no  beginning  and  no  end,  no  first 
and  no  last.  If  our  authors  ceased  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  providing  for  these  readers,  they  would 
starve  mentally.  One  may.  regard  them  as  intellec¬ 
tual  invalids,  hut  they  are  for  that  very  reason  all 
the  less  able  to  do  without  mild  nourishment  frequently 
administered. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  being  fed  with  properly 
made  beef -tea.  It  is  not  a  joint,  of  course — that  they 
could  not  digest;  but,  still,  it  is  made  from  the  right 
meat.  Baroness  von  Hutten  makes  beef-tea  so  well  that 
it  is  quite  palatable  to  the  strong  and  admirable  for 
the  weak.  She  has  a  grip  of  character,  and  knows  how 
i-o  convey  charm.  Her  “  Lordship  of  Love  ”  (Hutchinson) 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  very  unconventional  half- 
Italian  girl,  whose  only  fault  as  a  heroine  (fortunately 
she  has  many  as  a  human  being — -that  is  her  charm)  is 
that  her  Italian  name  is  Anglicised  as  Beechy.  Only 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Italian  character  does  Baroness  von 
Hutten  allow  herself  to  spell  it  Bice.  One  feels  how 
tihe  must  have  enjoyed  doing  that.  Beechy  (we  must  he 
good  and  do  as  we  are  told)  is  always  delightful — 
dressed  a.s  a  boy  and  singing  in  the  Roman  streets,  or 
ruling  the  world  as  a  great  singer,  loving  or  angry,  in 
her  friendships  and  her  quarrels. 

Mrs.  Henry  de  La  Pasture  comes  like  balsam  after 
it  with  ‘‘The  Tyrant”  (Methuen  and  Co.).  Her  book 
is  peaceful  and  pleasant  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 
She  writes  about  gentle  people,  and  if  the  domestic 
tyrant  is  rather  unconvincing  one  feels  that  it  is  because 
so  gentle  a  pen  cannot  write  with  red  ink.  The  story 
is  not  strong;  the  revolt  of  the  wife  against  her  tyrant 
is  no  revolt;  she  merely  takes  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and  any  strength  that  the  situation  might  have  yielded 
is  quite  sacrificed  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  return,  before  he  has  learned  that  his 
wife  has  been  giving  his  children  clothes  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  he  ought  never  to  have  grudged.  The 
final  scene,  when  husband  and  wife  are  sleeping  or 
talking  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer  garden,  rises 
into  actual  beauty. 

We  are  tired  of  guide-books,  and  consequently  there 
has  arisen  the  guide-book  which  is  a  novel.  It  is 
usually  very  dull.  A  brilliant  exception  is  “  The  Motor 
Maid,”  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton).  The  heroine  forced  to  masquerade  as  a 
lady’s  maid,  the  hero  who  is  not  really  a  chauffeur,  the 
parvenu  employers — all  these  are  as  old  as  Pleasant 
Reading  itself.  All  the  more  credit  to  these  authors 
that  they  have  managed  to  make  their  book  thoroughly 
good  entertainment,  full  of  fun  and  amusement,  con¬ 
veying  as  much  information  about  the  South  of  France 
as  the  P.L.M.  Railway  Company  itself  could  desire,  and 
that  all  attractive,  so  that  even  the  inevitable  love- 
story,  proceeding  on  perfectly  stereotyped  lines,  is 
interesting.  But  then  the  heroine  and  narrator  has  one 
of  the  freshest  senses  of  humour  we  have  met  in  any 
book  for  some  time.  It  bubbles  on  every  page  like 
an  elixir.  It  will  keep  any  one  awake  even  after 
luncheon.  The  invalid  will  enjoy  this  light  sparkling 
wine  too  much  to  sleep. 

Without  any  pretence  to  he  serious  literature,  these 
three  books  are  capital  reading.  And  as  capital  reading 
they  are  not  only  welcome  hut  necessary.  So  much 
“  pleasant  reading  ”  is  sensational  or  emotional,  that 
three  wholesome  books  all  in  a  bunch  are  quite  an 
event.  There  is  absolutely  no  use  railing  at  the  huge 
public  which  subsists  mentally  on  Reading  Without 
Tears.  For  one  thing,  they  do  not  read  the  diatribes. 
For  another,  they  are  no  more  fit  for  Marcus  Aurelius, 
or  Meredith,  or  even  Galsworthy,  Chan  a  child  is  fit  for 


wine.  One  can  only  rejoice  when  one  sees  them  being 
given  the  right  stuff,  however  much  diluted  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  their  taste.  Because,  Culture  may  come  and 
Culture  go,  hut  this  public  goes  on  for  ever. 

“  BLACK  AND  GOLD.” 

“  Black  and  gold  are  the  coping  stones  of  dress  to¬ 
day,”  mused  an  observer  travelling  through  the  West 
in  a  motor-car  with  me. 

“  The  coping  stones,”  I  replied,  “  they  are  the  whole 
monument  of  Fashion!” 

And  indeed  this  is  true,  for  there  is  scarcely  an 
article  of  attire  which  does  not  display  the  influence  of 
this  combination.  Most  of  the  walking  costumes  for 
ordinary  every-day  use  are  made  of  black  cloth,  and 
when  contrived  in  the  Princess  style,  will  show  on 
bodice  and  sleeves  some  decoration  of  fine  gold 
embroidery  on  black  net,  or  gold  lace  veiled  with  black 
chiffon.  When  the  blouse  and  skirt  style  of  dress  is 
chosen  to  wear  beneath  a  long  coat,  then  it  will  be 
found  that  the  blouse  is  of  black  net,  lace,  chiffon,  or 
ninon,  and  that  its  collar-hand  and  sleeves,  if  not  also 
its  vest  and  shoulder  straps,  boast  some  gold 
embroidery. 

For  day  dresses  of  greater  elegance  black  velvet  is 
invariably  chosen,  and  on  the  bodice  of  this  again  the 
gold  trimming  or  hand  embroidery  plays  an  important 
pari.  The  velvet  coat  and  skirt,  or  Princess  frook 
itself,  will  he  seen  to  he  trimmed  with  lines  or  bindings 
of  black  braid,  these  having  usurped  the  favour  shown 
last  year  to  the  intricate  devices  worked  with  soutache. 

Five  out  of  every  six  hats  have  a  foundation  of  black 
moufflon  or  heaver,  and  a  trimming  of  galon  ancien 
(how  I  hate  foreign  nomenclature,  hut  yet  to  tread 
straightway  in  the  paths  of  fashion  and  ignore  its  uses 
is  almost  an  impossibility,  since,  alas!  Paris  remains 
the  place  where  the  good  modes— there  I  go  again — 
come  from).  These  moufflon  hats  turn  up  at  most  un¬ 
expected  places,  but  wherever  they  may  turn  up  there 
is  placed  a  gold  cockade  attached  to  a  hand  of  gold, 
which  extends  itself  round  the  crown. 

One  alternative  to  the  moufflon  hat  is  the  hat  of 
black  velvet,  and  this  again  may  he  found  trimmed 
with  gold,  although  gold  is  not  essential  to  its  succes®, 
the  velvet  being  gathered  and  corded,  and  elaborately 
treated  with  gaugings,  or  further  adorned  with  a 
jewelled  brooch,  and  thus  elegantly  escaping  the  gold 
bondage.  Then  there  is  the  hat  of  fur,  gold  handed 
again,  sable  or  skunk  for  choice,  squirrel  and  mus¬ 
quash  for  expediency  or  economy.  Not  that  economy 
is  very  much  considered  in  this  present  tale  of 
Fashion,  yet  the  squirrel  hat  is  obviously  cheaper  than 
the  hat  of  sable,  and  the  hat  of  musquash  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  complement  to  the  exceedingly  popular  musquash 
coat. 

Musquash  has  really  ousted  sealskin  from  its  position 
as  prime  favourite  in  fur  coats,  a  very  rare  incident 
this  when  imitation  is  so  sincere  a  flattery  that  it  is 
preferred  to  the  original  article.  The  musquash  coat 
is  ubiquitous  amongst  the  wealthy,  and  all  the  mus¬ 
quash  coats  seem  exactly  alike,  differing  only  in  their 
lining,  which  it  is  decreed  shall  he  no  longer  of  white 
brocade,  hut  of  satin,  dull,  dark,  soft,  more  or  less 
artistic,  and  of  some  durability. 

Black  and  gold  figures  decoratively,  too,  on  dresses 
and  coats  which  are  designed  for  evening  wear.  A 
most  admirable  theatre  coat  of  soft  -black  silken  cash- 
mere — X  declare  I  will  not  write  cashmere  de  sole— is 
cut  in  long  straight  lines  from  shoulder  to  hem,  the 
hack  in  panel  shape,  with  a  yoke  and  deep  hem  lightly 
braided,  the  front  showing  buttons  and  decorations,  at 
either  side  of  a  dull  gold.  The  lining  is  of  dull  gold 
satin,  the  long  narrow  collar  of  skunk  tied  with  gold 
and  black  cords  with  tasselled  ends,  and  the  sleeves 
fitting  tightly  to  the  wrists,  bordered  with  skunk, 
above  which  appear  golden  ornaments  to  match  those 
on  the  fronts. 

Amongst  the  latest  evening  dresses  is  one  of  a  black 
and  gold  brocaded  velvet,  the  velvet  being  of  the  softest 
miroxr,  raised  above  a  foundation  of  finely-woven  gold 
silk.  It  is  a  beautiful  fabric  this,  and  quite  new,  and 
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cut  iu  the  Princess  style  with  the  square  bodice  outlined 
with  gold  galon  traced  with  jet,  sleeves  and  chemisette 
being  of  white  tulle,  with  dangling  jet  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  whole  effect  is  as  simple  as  picturesque. 

These  black  and  gold  brocades  make  beautiful  theatre 
cloaks,  too,  but  at  the  moment  we  are  only  seriously 
considering  the  evening  coat  of  fur  if  we  can  obtain  it, 
and  seriously,  even  despondently,  considering  those  of 
other  people  if  such  privilege  be  not  ours. 

Amongst  discarded  idols  must  be  written  the  white 
blouse,  which  for  the  last  ten  years  in  lawn,  silk,  satin, 
or  lace  has  been  patronised.  Now  we  are  all  for  the 
black  or  coloured  blouse,  and  the-  blouse  is  an  adorable 
garment  upon  which  we  shall  never  entirely  turn  our 
backs,  in  spite  of  the  announcements  of  its  approaching 
death  which  appear  regularly  in  the  columns  of  the 
press. 

Black  net  worked  in  wreaths  with  gold  thread, 
treated  transparently  for  yoke  and  sleeves,  makes  a 
capital  home  evening  bodice  with  draped  braces  of 
black  crepe  de  chine  and  a  plain  skirt  of  crepe  de  chine , 
this  latter  being  high-waisted  and  fastened  with  a  folded 
sash  tied  at  one  side  in  front,  with  long  gold-tasselled 
ends.  Underneath  a  high  transparency  of  black 
chiffon,  a  chemisette  of  gold  tissue  may  twinkle 
alluringly. 

But  let  me  take  my  last  steps  in  the  realms  of  black 
and  gold  in  shoes  which  also  show  the  popular  craze. 
Amongst  the  late«t  designs  is  a  shoe  with  stripes  of 
fine  black  leather  and  gold  kid  arranged  to  form 
Vandykes  down  the  centre  of  the  front.  Other  shoes 
whose  attractions  are  unmistakable,  if  evanescent,  are 
entirely  made  of  gold  'kid,  and  others,  again,  more 
attractive  still,  are  of  gold  tissue.  But  none  of  these 
can  be  relied  upon  to  do  duty  for  long ;  they  tarnish 
so  quickly,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  gold  wears 
much  better  than  silver.  Indeed,  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  shall  discover  some  method  of  producing 
untarnishable  silver,  even  as  the  Japanese  can,  there  is 
a  rich  reward  in  store,  and  his  or  her  fame  shall  come 
to  be  written — in  gold. 

THE  HOCKEY  GIRL. 

Oh,  come,  list  to  a  lilt  of  the  leather, 

And  a  song  of  a  glorious  game, . 

And  a  lay  of  a  lass  who  is  fond  of  the  grass. 

And  is  formed  with  the  sturdiest  frame. 

She  will  play  in  the  rainiest  weather, 

She  can  blush  like  a  rose  in  the  bud  ; 

But  she  dashes  and  rushes  so  hard  that  her  blushes 
Get  covered  with  mud. 

She  can  shoot  with  a  shot  that  will  hurt  you 
If  you  stop  it  at  all  with  your  shin, 

And  she  curves  all  her  back  in  a  ceaseless  attack 
For  she ’s  always  determined  to  win. 


And  her  passes  possess  quite  a  virtue 
(They  are  always  so  clean  and  so  true) ; 

She  s  an  adept  at  diddling  the  halves,  and  her  middling 
Is  well  worth  the  view. 

She  can  sprint  with  the  speed  of  a  pointer. 

And  she  pants  like  a  pup  in  the  chase, 

But  she  seems  so  divine  as  she  sprints  down  the  lina 
Like  a  live  Atalanta  for  pace. 

If  her  limbs  get  at  all  out  of  joint,  or 

Should  she  get  a  bad  bruise  from  the  foe, 

She  is  oh !  so  heroic,  but  scarcely  a  stoic 
Because  she  cries  “  Oh  !  ” 

Some  have  said  that,  to  judge  as  a  pastime 
(While  their  scornful  lip  twitches  and  curls), 

*Tis  a  very  rough  sport,  and  that  hockey,  in  short, 

Isn’t  right  recreation  for  girls. 

Let  her  be ;  let  her  play  it  this  last  time ; 

Let  her  bound  in  this  animal  strife ; 

Let  her  romp  the  field  over  till  some  one  ’s  in  clover 
And  she  is  his  wife ! 

LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — This  is  a  wonderful  week  in  town, 
owing  to  the  Opposition  Whip  for  the  debate  on  iha 
Budget  in  the  House  of  Lords.  London  will  be  as 
crowded  as  in  the  season.  There  is  a  perfect  boom  at 
the  theatres.  It  is  difficult  to  get  seats  at  any  of  them, 
and  particularly  at  those  commanded  by  the  King  to 
perform  at  Windsor  during  the  visit  of  the  young  King 
of  Portugal.  Jim  saw  him.  the  day  his  Majesty  went  to 
the  Guildhall  banquet,  and  thought  him  looking  far 
from  well;  very  pale,  and  with  a  rather  anxious  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  bice,  open,  good-looking  face.  But  he 
may  have  been  simply  cold,  November  in  England  ta 
apt  to  be  chilly  for  visitors  from  the  South. 

Poor  Lina  has  to  go  abroad  for  a  rest  cure  afser 
six  weeks  of  entertaining  successive  house-parties  iu 
her  beautiful  old  country  house.  In  the  old  days,  she 
says,  there  was  no  trouble  about  entertaining.  One 
invited  congenial  people,  and  they  simply  entertained 
each  other.  But  now  that  fads  and  fancies  of  every 
kind  are  the  order  of  the  day,  things  are  very  different. 
Housekeeper  and  cook  grew  quite  discontented,  and 
when  these  functionaries  are  ill  at  ease  the  chatelaine’s 
bed  is  not  of  roses.  She  was  rather  amusing  about  it 
the  day  she  lunched  with  us  on  her  way  through  to 
the  Continent.  “One  woman,”  she  said,  “ate  nothing 
but  nuts  and  grapes.  She  was  easy  enough  to  cater 
for.  But  another  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  vegetarian, 
who  objected  to  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  This  was  a 
dreadful  business,  and  meant  that  she  had  nine  meals 
a  day,  in  order  to  keep  her  going.  Such  odd  meals! 
And  she  had  a  displeasing  way  of  smelling  at  every 
dish  for  fear  gravy  from  meat  should  have  been  used 
in  preparing  it.  Then  there  was  a  Professor  who  drank 


TTtieie  m  no  reason,  financial  or  otlierNsrise,  wTiy  tRe 

PIANOLA  PIANO 

Should  not  be  in  your  home. 

VOU  would,  of  course,  like  to  be  able  to  play  your  favourite  music.  There  is  no 
J-  possible  reason  why  you  should  not  do  so.  You  have  only  to  sit  down  at  the 
Pianola  Piano  for  a  few  minutes  to  realise  that  this  is  the  instrument  you  have 
been  wanting  all  your  life.  And  you  can  buy  it  so  easily,  for  you  can  pay  for  it  at 
what  is  practically  your  own  convenience.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  see  at  once  about  a  Pianola  Piano  for  your  home?  There  is 
limitless  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  from  personally  producing  music  of  your  own 
selection,  and  there  is  nothing  like  music  for  whiling  away  your  leisure  hours. 

^  There  are  several  advantages,  such  as  the  Metrostyle  and  Themodist,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  in  the  Pianola  Piano,  the  instrument  that  stands  out  by  itself  for 
both  constructional  excellence  and  musical  efficiency. 

«-  Mre  should  be  glad  to  show  you  the  Pianola  Piano  at  Aeolian  Hall,  or  to  send  you 
1  full  particulars  if  you  write  for  Catalogue  “ T.T.” 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  COM  RAINY, 

/EOLIAN  HALL, 

'35-6=7.  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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boiling  -water  at  every  meal.  It  had  to  be  kept  boiling 
on  the  table  by  his  plate.  He  kept  a  special  scowl  for 
.  the  sportsmen  of  the  party.”  Said  Lina :  "  He  called 
himself  a  humanitarian,  but  it  was  an  inhuman  scowl !  ” 

Two  sisters,  who  will  never  be  invited  again,  insisted 
on  sleeping  on  the  balcony  during  the  three  nights  of 
their  stay,  though  it  was  showery  weather.  Think  of 
poor  Lina’s  blankets  and  dainty  quilts !  There  was  a 
Christian  Scientist,  too,  who  was  always  saying  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  illness.  Unfortunately  for 
herself,  she  had  a  bilious  attack  during  her  visit,  a 
complete  refutation  of  her  theory.  Small  wonder  that 
Lina  is  worn  out.  I  hope  she  is  going  to  have  a  very 
good  time.  - 

We  all  went  by  special  invitation  to  see  George  off 
to  Constantinople,  though  it  interfered  seriously  with 
our  dinner  hour.  He  was  going  straight  through  by 
Hover  and  the  Pera  express,  three  days  in  the  wagon-lit. 
He  was  surrounded  by  comforts  of  every  kind,  warm 
garments,  books,  cigars,  and  an  extraordinary  hanging 
cushion  for  his  head  which  he  declared  lie  had  made 
himself.  Among  other  things  he  had  a  pair  of  fur 
“  socks  ”  which  come  up  almost  to  the  waist.  Ho  does 
not  like  the  hot  water  heat  on  the  Continental  railways, 
so  turns  it  off  at  night  and  wears  this  remarkable 
garment.  As  we  all  sat  in  the  carriage  with  him  for  some 
minutes  before  the  train  was  due  to  start,  I  noticed 
three  wicker  baskets  labelled  respectively  1,  2,  3.  One, 
he  explained,  was  a  cafetiere  with  which  he  brews 
himself  delicious  coffee  over  a  spirit  lamp.  No.  2 
contained  his  dinner,  which  he  would  discuss  during 
the  run  to  Dover;  and  No.  3  was*  his  breakfast,  ready 
for  the  train  next  morning.  He  handled  it  affection¬ 
ately.  “  There  are  larks  wrapped  in  bacon  all  ready 
to  warm  up  over  the  spirit  lamp,”  he  told  us,  "  and 
there  is  a  new  little  grid  for  making  toast.”  Fancy  his 
taking  all  that  trouble  about  his  food.  Small  wonder 
that  women  never  understand  men. 

Some  one  said:  “Won't  it  be  a  bore  if  some  one 
else  gets  into  this  carriage?” 

“  How  can  they,”  he  asked,  “  while  you  are  all  sitting 
there?  That’s  why  I  asked  von  all  to  come-  to  see  me 
off.” 

And  we  had  sacrificed  our  dinner  for  that!  You  can 
imagine  our  feelings  and  the  things  we  said  to  him. 

We  took  Lina  to  see  Arthur  Backhands  delightful 
pictures  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  She  has  just  the 
tone  of  imagination  needed  for  the  enjoyment  of  bis 
exquisite  fancies.  And  what  a  subject  be  has  this  year 
in  Mr.  Heinemann’s  edition  of  “Undine.”  There  was 
such  a  smart  crowd  there,  too,  and  Lina’s  mind  is  “  a 
very  opal  ”  in  being  able  to  enjoy  that  as  -well  as  the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  the  lovely  drawings. 

We  bad  spent  the  morning  at  Liberty’s  Central 
Carpet  Hall  at  143,  Regent-street,  where  there  is  the 
wonderful  collection  of  carpets  I  wrote  you  about  last 
week.  The  opportunity  for  securing  these  Eastern 
treasures  arose  out  of  the  dispersal  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Eastern  Palaces  following  the  recent  revolutions 


in  Persia  and  Turkey,  among  others  from  the  forbidden 
Palace  of  the  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid — Yildiz  Kiosk. 
These  are  about  the  last  available  from  Persia  and  the 
Levant,  as  the  supply  still  left  becomes  smaller  year 
by  year.  The  weaving  together  of  such  lovely  tints 
seems  to  he  a  forgotten  art.  And  then  the  silky  soft 
sheen  of  these  rugs  and  carpets.  What  Western  looms 
can  compete  in  these?  Some  examples  from  Bokhara 
are  most  fascinating.  There  are  several  fine  Koulat 
rugs  in  different  colourings,  including  a  very  rare 
specimen  of  seventeenth-century  work  in  darkest  blue, 
with  a  border  of  blue  and  tan.  A  Ghiordes  prayer  rug 
of  the  same  date  has  no  less  than  120  stitches  to  the 
square  inch.  In  the  inner  sanctum  are  two  examples 
unique  in  the  history  of  carpet-making.  Of  very  large 
size,  they  are  in  splendid  contrast  with  each  other — one 
in  strong,  decided  tones  and  much  of  the  pattern  in 
high  relief.  The  price  is  £300.  The  other  is  a  dream, 
all  pale  blue  with  silvery  high  lights  and  soft  colours 
woven  in  like  flowers  here  and  there.  It  would  look 
glorious  in  a  very  large  room  with  French  walls  and 
furniture.  The  price  is  £250.  But  one  passes  on  to¬ 
others  from  Eastern  Kurdistan,  and  again  to  piles  from 
Saraband  and  Feraghan,  and  feels  all  the  witchery  of 
Eastern  art  with  its  curious  suggestiveness  of  romance 
and  poetry.  There  is  also  a  unique  collection  of  antique 
European  arms,  containing  over  two  thousand  examples. 
The  arms  exhibited  are  the  collection  of  a  French  noble¬ 
man,  and  consist  of  quaint  and  artistic  old-world  weapons 
and  armour,  and  form  a  unique  illustration  of  “  art 
in  warfare.”  There  are  the  smallest  cannon  with  tiny 
bore,  each  with  its  carriage,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
halberds  ranging  over  two  centuries.  The  guns  and 
pistols  are  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  gradual 
displacement  of  the  old  wheel  lock  by  the  flint  and  the 
continued  development  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  exhibition  must  delight  students 
and  collectors,  but  cannot  remain  open  beyond  the  close 
of  next  week,  unfortunately. 

Glare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:  — 

Dearest  Madge, —  Our  times  are  so  progressive  that  the  long 
-shadows  cast  before  great  festivals  and  events  are  always  growing, 
longer.  Each  year  Christmas  grows  more  and  more  previous  in 
its  luss  and  hurry,  and  now  we  have  a  general  election  added 
“  to  pile  up  the  agony.”  Even  we  women  who  do  not  worry 
about  or  meddle  with  polities,  and  who  are  what  may  be  called 
the  men’s  kind  of  women,  in  the  matter  of  living  up  to  the  non¬ 
political  ideal  of  woman,  take  an  interest  in  general  elections. 
»Some  of  us  over  here  have  quite  a  weakness  for  them.  Frivolous, 
perhaps,  but  feminine!  We  like  a  change;  that  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it.  Here  Government  changes  make  a  greater 
difference  than  they  do  with  you ;  they  strike  more  home_.  especi¬ 
ally  socially.  We  change  our  King  and  Court,  as  well  as  some 
of  out  high  officials.  We  are  the  fickle  sex  of  a  fickle  people,  and 
we  tire  of  seeing  the  same  actors  in  the  same  parts  too  long. 

Lord  and  Lad}'  Aberdeen  had  a  socially  quiet  week  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge,  as  usual  at  this  season.  Until  late  years  the 
winter  months  before  Christmas  were  specially  devoted  to  enter¬ 
taining  at  the  Chief  Secretary  is  Lodge.  Official  hospitality  was 
an  accepted  tradition  by  those  who  held  high  place,  November 


Have  you 


THEY  ARE  SUITABLE  FOR 

ALt  KINDS  OP  DOGS  AND  PUPPIES, 

No  Fancy  Preparations  being  necessary. 


These  foods  are  composed  of  the  purest  ingredients 
^  only.  Their  unique  effects  are  due  to  t lie  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  foods  of  which  the  cakes  are 
compounded. 
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They  aid  digestion,  keep  dogs’  skins  and  coats  in  fine 
condition,  eradicate  internal  worms  and  parasites, 
and  prevent  the  dogs  smelling. 

Absolutely  different  from  all  other 

cakes. 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Corn  Merchants,  and 

The  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd., 

Dog  and  Puppy  Cake  Works, 

Tunnel  Avenue,  GREENWICH, 


5.E. 


In  districts  where  these  Cahes  are  not  stoched 
by  Dealers ,  me  pay  carriage  to  consumers  on 
quantities  of  2S  lbs.  and  upwards .  Send  for 
samples. 
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and  December  were  given 


np  to  a  kind  of  Chief  Secretarial 
“  season.”  In  the  time  of  'Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  and  his 
brilliant  wife,  Lady  Waldegrave,  a  ball-room  was  added  to  the 
Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  where  the  entertaining  vied  with  that 
of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  even  in  the  glories  of  Lord  Spencer’s 
first  viceregal  “  reign  ”  in  Ireland.  Phat  business  was  done*  in 
those  days,  too,  is  shown  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland.  Now  the  “superior  person”  from  your  side 
of  the  water  frequently  disdains  such  ideas  on  our  part  as  official 
entertaining  “seasons  ”  and  “society.”  But  you  in  London  know 
the  value  of  a  “  season  ”  in  your  capital  and  of  Court  shows. 

Lord  and  Lady  Granard  are  going  to  spend  Christmas  at  Castle 
Forbes,  in  Longford,  where  life  moves  in  a  slow  old-fashioned 
Way.  which  cannot  but  seem  very  unique  to  an  American  mind. 
Ancient  leisure  still  bolds  its  own  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  not¬ 
withstanding  occasional  outbursts  of  vivacity  in,  the  matter  of 
cattle  driving  and  such  like  things/  and  even  these  read  more 
lurid  and  exciting  than  they  are.  Amongst  the  shooting  parties 
gathered  throughout  the  country  are  those  at  Lord  Freyne’s,  in 
Roscommon,  at  Lord  Castlemaine’s,  and  various  other  places. 
Lord  and  Lady  Ennismore  have  arrived  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  at 
Lis  tow  el,  and  will  make  a  stay  of  many  weeks.  Lord  Ormonde 
is  staying  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  where  his  brother,  Lord  Arthur 
Butler,  who  is  his  heir,  has  been  visiting  him.  The  castle,  "with 
its  valuable  historic  record®,  State  papers,  and  tine  picture 
gallery,  is  worth  being  heir  to. — Yours  ever,  Clark. 

Here  are  the  recipes  you  asked  me  for:  — 

Poulet  a  la  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Cut  a  couple  of  young  chickens  into 
neat  portions,  pack  them  closely  in  a  stew-pan  on  a  bed  of 
shred  vegetable,  pour  in-  white  stock,  cover  all  with  buttered 
paper,  replace  the  lid  of  the  etew.pan,  and  simmer  the  contents 
in  the  oven  for  an  hour.  Allow  the  chicken  to  cool  in  the 
braise,  after  which  strain  it,  remove  the  fat,  and  reduce  the 
stock  by  boiling.  Make  the  broth  into  good  white  sauce,  adding, 
after  it  has  boiled,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  gill  of  cream,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Squeeze  the  sauce 
through  the  tammy,  work  in  half  a-  gill  of  strong  aspic,  and  con¬ 
tinue  working  the  sauce  on  the  ice  until  it  is  on  the  ooint 
of  setting.  Coat  the  pieces  of  chicken  (from  which  the  skin  must 
have  been  removed),  and  decorate  them  alternately  with  leaves 
of  tarragon  and  strips  of  truffle.  Arrange  the  chicken  cn 
■ pyramid e  on  .a  little  sauce  to  keep  it  firm,  and  garnish  it  with 
chopped  aspic. 

Thrifty  Trifle. — Have  ready  a  pint  of  liquid  jelly,  then  place 
in  a  deep  glass  dish  one  row  of  sponge  cake  fingers, _  and  then 
another  laid  crosswise,  scatter  here  and  there  ratafia  biscuits  and 
candied  bits  of  angelica.  Screen  the  whole  with  the  liquid  jelly 
that  is  nearly  set — it  must  set  quickly  or  be  placed  upon  ice. 
When  all  is  set  have  readv  the  whipped  cream  and  spread  it  an 
inch  thick  upon  the  top  of  the  jelly  ;  again  place  little  heaps  of 
jam  here  and  there— strawberry  jam  would  be  best.  Lastly,  sticic 
blanched  almonds  in  straight  rows,  laying  strips  of  angelica  in 
crosses. 

Fillets  of  Pheasants  Sautes  au  Supreme  (French  Dish).— 
Remove  the  fillets  of  three  pheasants  and  cot  each  into  two 
pieces,  put  them  into  stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter.  Cover 
with  a  round  of  buttered  paper  to  prevent  them  from  drying. 
Raute  them  over  a  clear  tire,  drain  the  butter,  with  some  of  the 
grav y  from  them,  then  put  into  the  saute  pan  four  tablespoon- 
fals  of  bechamel  and  two  of  thick  cream.  Let  all  warm  gently 
(only  to  simmer,  not.  to  boil),  then  add  a  spoonful  of  consomme. 
To  make  perfect  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a-  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  “  Lemco  ”  and  one  of  mushroom  sauce.  Do  not  highly 
season  this  dish.  Place  between  the  fillets  fried  crumbs  of  bread. 
Send  to  table,  upon  buttered  toast,  and  a  dish  of  half-moons. 
Garnish  with  tufts  of  watercress. 


Ever  your  loving  cousin, 


MADGE. 
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Michaelmas  Daisies. 

ITICHAELMAS  daisies  used ’to  be  the  chief  feature 
..VI  in  the  border  in  autumn,  and  though  they  have 
been  displaced  to  some  extent  by  the  comparatively 
new  race  of  early  chrysanthemums,  they  still  remain 
indispensable.  Some  of  them  are  a  little  dull  in 
colouring,  and  the  magenta  or  purple  tones,  though 
not  as  common  as  they  formerly  were,  are  too'  often 
seen,  but  among  the  newer  varieties  there  are  many 
which  are  much  brighter — St.  Egwin,  for  example— 
and  when  the  opportunity  occurs  these  should  be  given 
the  preference.  The  ordinary  method  of  growing 
Michaelmas  daisies  is  to  plant  them  in  the  border  and 
leave  them  there  indefinitely,  perhaps  chopping  off  a 
piece  here  and  there  when  they  get  too  large.  That  this1 
method  is  not  satisfactory  may  be'  seen  by  comparing 
the  flowers  of  plants  thus  grown  with  those  of  others 
freshly  propagated.  The  clumps  increase  in  size  by 
additions  to  the_  outside,  and  this  growth  is  more 
vigorous  than  the  centre,  not  only  because  it  is  younger, 
but  also  because  it  is  on  fresher  soil  and  receives  more 
light  and  air.  Obviously,  to  chop  off  the  strongest 
parts  is  a  mistake.  These-  are  the  parts  which  should  bo 
reserved  for  replanting,  preferably  in  a  fresh  place,  but 
if  in  the  same  place  after  the  ground  has  been  deeply 
dug  and  well  manured,  and  the  worn-out  centres  should 
be  thrown  away.  If  this  were  done  every  three  or 
four  years  Michaelmas  daisies  would  not  deteriorate 
as  they  so  often  do.  It  is  a  good  plan  to-  examine 
each  clump  while  it  is  still  in  flower  and  to  attach  to 
it  a-  label  giving  the-  -colour  and  any  other  particulars 
which  may  be-  of  use  later,  but  the  actual  division 
should  be-  deferred  until  the  flowers  are  over. 

Fibrous  rooted  Begonias  in  Winter. 

Fibrous-rooted  begonias  are  largely  used  for  two  pur¬ 
poses— summer  bedding  and  winter  flowering.  If  the 
plants  which  have  been  in  the  beds  during  the-  summer 
are  carefully  lifted  and  potted  they  may  continue  to 
flower  for  some-  time  longer  in  the-  greenhouse,  but  they 
will  soon  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  In  any  case  it  is 
not-  worth  keeping  them  all.  Young  plants  flower  far 
better  than  old,  and  only  enough  of  the  latter  should 
be  kept  to  provide-  the  requisite  number  of  cuttings  in 
spring.  Though  these  -old  plants  must  not  be-  dried  off 
like  tuberous  begonias,  they  need  very  little  water  in 
winter,  only  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  When 
the  temperature  rises  in  spring  the  supply  should  be 
increased,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  which  start 
from  the  base  are-  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  they 
should  be  taken  off  and  used  as  cuttings.  Of  course, 
fibrous-rooted  begonias  grown  for  winter  flowering 
should  be  treated  differently;  they  must  have  warmth, 
and  consequently  moisture.  At-  the  same  time,  as  the 
soft  shoots  are  liable  to  decay  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere, 
fresh  air  should  be-  admitted  as  often  as  the  weather 
permits. 


Fine  Pearl  Brooch 

£4  U  0 


Fine  Pearl  and 
Green  Tourmaline 
Pendant 
£3  10  0 


Fine  Pearl  and 
Diamond  Pendant, 
platinum  set 

£8  0  0 


Fine  Pearl,  Diamond 
and  Enamel 
Pendant  £700 


Fine  Pearl  and  Diamond 
Pendant, 

Platinum  Set  £6  0  0 
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Vallotas  or  Scarborough  Lilies.. 

There  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  for 
they  generally  contradict  one  another  flatly,  and  one  or 
other  must  be  right.  A  week  or  two  ago  one  of  the 
leading  gardening  papers  said,  “  Unlike  most  bulbous 
plants,  vallotas  should  never  be  kejot  dry  for  a  resting 
season/'  while  the  catalogue  of  a,  well-known  firm  con¬ 
tains  the  statement  that  “  the  great  point  in  the  cool 
treatment  of  these'  plants  is  to  see  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry  in  a  dormant  state/’  How  are  these  conflict¬ 
ing  statements  to  be  reconciled?  The  vallotas,  or 
Scarborough  lilies,  are  charming  plants  for  the 
conservatory,  but  nowhere  else  are  they  so  well  grown 
or  so.  floriferous  as  in  cottage  windows,  and  here  they 
certainly  are  given  some  water  in  winter,  though,  of 
course,  not  nearly  as  much  as  in  summer.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  air  of  a  cottage  is  much 
drier  than  that  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and 
that  the  average  temperature  in  winter  is  higher.  That 
makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 


a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  vallotas  should  or  should  not 
be  given  water  during  the  colder  months  of  the'  year. 
The  question  must  be  decided  by  the  conditions.  And 
the-  same  thing  applies  to  many  other  plants. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  cony  on  from  Truth  fund  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Oarleret-street,  London,  S.  If/ 

1  rttning  Evergreens  (Amateur). — The  objection  to  pruning 
evergreens  now  is  that  it  may  cause  buds  which,  would  have 
remained  dormant  to  start  into  growth  so  early  in  sprino-  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  damaged  by  frost. 

Geraniums  in  Winter  (R.  L.). — Geraniums,  if  kept  perfectly 
dry,  may  sometimes  be  wintered  safely  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
especially  it.  they  are  covered  with  newspapers  at  night. 

Digging  in  Frost  (T.  A.). — -The  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  is  higher  in  winter  than  it  is  at 
the  surface,  and  to  lower  it  suddenly  and  greatly  bv  turning 
in  a.  mass  of  frozen  soil  imust  obviously  be  injurious  for  any 
plants  which  have  their  roots  there.  (Moreover ,  as  soil  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  anay  not  return  to  its 
proper  level  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 


Mss  and  Fains 

are  instantly  relieved  by 

a  good  rubbing  with 

r’S 

I  LUMBAGO  i  BRONCHITIS 

GOUT  I  neuralgia 

SORE  THROAT  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/14,  1/6,  &  2/9  bottles 

Hirst,  Brooke,  &  Hirst,  Ltd.,  Leeds 


COOK’S  NILE  SERVICES 

ESTABLISHED  39  YEARS. 


n a™  ^ W between  CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  and  the  SECOND 
LAIAKACI.  a&ording  opportunities  of  visiting  with  leisure  and  comfort  the 
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FARES. 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 

NEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DAHABEAHS, 
of  various  sizes,  ON  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COMBINED  BOOKINGS 

by  Egyptum  and  Sudan  Railwajs  and  Cooh’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 

AFn/rrrnSptrTTnmRA  EG//T, and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO. 
EOR  FULL  PARIICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  arid  SON, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  and  Branch  Offices. 

IMPERIAL  DIRECT  Mail  Service 
AMAICA  I  BRISTOL  to  KINGSTON  (Jamaica) 

Port  Royal  . .  Nov.  27 

Port  Henderson . Dec.  11 

The  “PORT  KINGSTON ”  calls 

at  BERMUDA  out  and  home. 
Magnificent  accommodation  for  Saloon 
and  Second  Class  passengers. 

I  Fares  moderate. 

Apply,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Liverpool ;  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 

V  est  End  Office  :  14,  Waterloo-plaee,  Pall  Mall ;  Bald  win-street,  Bristol. 


J 


THE 


NEW  R 


1  VIERA. 


TOURS 

by  the 

RM.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£88 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


BEST  HEAVY  BULBS. 

GREAT  SALE. 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  first-class  Bulbs  I  have  decided  to  offer  for  a  few 
days  at  the  following  extraordinary  low  prices  to  clear.  All  are  honestly 
worth  double  and  more.  Carriage  paid  back  and  cash  returned  at  once  if  not 
more  than  satisfied.  2/6  orders  carriage  paid.  50  grand  Parrot  Tulips  Gratis 
wilh  5/- orders  and  upwards.  Lots  divided  if  desired.  “ 

1 2  Ex  hi  hit’n  Hyacinths  2/6  100  Mixed  Anemones...  |/6  200  Mixed  Spanish  Iris  I 
15  Mixed  Hyacinths ...  |/- 100  Gardenia  Double  —  ~  -  -  - 

12  Fine  Named  Hya-  White  Narcissus  . 

c'ntlis . .  „  |/3  100  Mixed  Narcissus. 

50  White  Tulips .  |  -  100  Ranunculus . 

60  Yellow  Tulips  ...  j/-  120  Crocus  mixed 

50  Scarlet  Tulips  ...  j/-  120  Crocus  White  .. 

100  Fine  Mixed  Tulips  1/3  120  Crocus  Blue 
100  Parrot  Tulips  ...  |/3  120  Crocus  Striped  .. 

50  Double  Tulips  ...  |/- 100  Crocus  Yellow 
50  Darwin  Tulips  ...  |/3  100  Large  Snowdrops  UulplC5S 

To  show  quality,  5  of  my  Emperor  Narcissus  weigh  over  16  ozs. 

Catalogue  of  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials,  &c.,  free. 

R.  S.  BANKS,  16,  Hazel  House,  Snainton  S.O.,  Yorks. 


100  Spanish  Iris  in 
1/6  10  named  sorts 

1/6  50  Gladioli  Bride 
1/-  50  Grand  Double 

j/-  Daffodils . 

j/-  100  Pheasant  Eye 
I/-  Narcissus  .. 

I/-  50  Ohionodoxas . ,, 

I/-  100  EmperorNarcissus  1 1) 
j/-  100  Empress  ,,  ...  |/0 


Ji¬ 

ll- 

1/3 

1/3 

I/- 


200  BEST  M  EAYY  BULBS  1/6. 

6  fine  Hyacinths,  12  Parrot  Tulips,  12  Early  Tulips,  12  Doub'e  White 
Narcissus,  50  Iris,  25  Anemones,  14  Gladioli,  20  Ixias,  25  Snowdrops  25  Crocus 

POST  FREE  6d.  EXTRA.  ’ 

R.  S.  BANKS,  HAZEL  HOUSE,  SNAINTON  S.O.,  YORKS. 

The  London  Flower  Co. 

(Howard  Howes,  proprietor). 

22a,  f^orth  Aud  Bey-street,  London,  W. 

Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flo  vers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 


SOUTH  EASTERN  AMD  CHATHAM  RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

/AHEAP  RETURN  FARES  from  LONDON,  via  DOYER  and  CALAIS  tn 
^  CANNES,  NICE,  MONTE  CARLO,  MENTONE,  and  other  FRENCH 
RIVIERA  STATIONS.  First  Class,  £9  12s.  0d„  Second  Chiss  £6  l"s  od 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT  STATION  dep.  11.0  a.m.  December  23rd,  arriving  at 
the  Riviera  on  December  24th  The  Through  Train  fr  >m  CALAIS  will  be 
composed  of  First  and  Second  Class  Lavatory  Corridor  Carriages  Passengers 
can  return  on  any  day  up  to  January  30th  For  further  particulars  aDnlv  to 

VINCENT  W.  HILL,  General’  Manager. 

London  Bridge  Station,  S.E. 

WINTER  IN  TC£  WEsTlNDiis. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


R.M.S.P. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LONDON :  3.8,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur-street,  S.W 


£  £ 


TRUTH  ” 


can  be  obtained  at  CaJigrnanl,  No.  0,  Auanue  Massena, 

MICE. 


CRITERION 

K™  SUPPER.  ..DANCING,  CHRISTMAS.  TREE 

0  (Wine3  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

lelephone — 2Jf7\)  Gerrard, 


INCLUSIVE  TICKETS  £.1 

Tables  should  he  hooked  now  to  save  disappointment. 


Nov.  24,  1909.] 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION.* 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

The  fact  that  members  of  the  medical  profession  generally 
have  said  so  much  about  the  incurability  of  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  chest,  created  a  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  notable  endeavour  of  Dr.  Alabone  in  his 
efforts  to  stamp  out  this  apparently  invulnerable  complaint. 
We  are  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  record  upon  the 
evidence  of  unimpeachable  authorities  that  Dr.  Alabone  of 
Highbury  Quadrant  has  successfully  grappled  with  this 
insidious  disease,  and  we  have  therefore  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  following  letters,  which  are  taken  at  random  from  many 
hundreds  published  by  grateful  patients  in  some  of  our  most 
highly  esteemed  journals. 

Sir, — AAlth  reference  to  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment  of 
consumption,  perhaps  the  following  testimony  to  his  success 
may  be  of  value. 

About  three  winters  ago,  our  housemaid,  whom  we  highly 
esteemed,  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  chest,  and  was 
troubled  with  a  racking  cough,  accompanied  by  haemorrhage. 
As  we  found  she  had  lost  several  near  relatives,  including  a 
brother,  from  consumption,  we  arranged  for  her  to  place 
herself  under  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment. 

Dr.  Alabone  reported  her  lungs  were  undoubtedly 
affected,  but  that  as  we  had  sent  her  to  him  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease,  he  had  little 
hesitation  in  predicting  a  cure. 

The  result  of  his  treatment  was  most  remarkable,  and  in 
a  short  time  all  the  distressing  symptoms  were  removed. 
She  rapidly  gained  strength,  and  is  to-day  a  strong  woman, 
and  quite  able  to  pursue  her  avocation. — Yours  faithfully, 

S.  Goss,  A.R  I.B.A. 

AA”e  would  urge  those  desiring  to  return  to  health  and 
strength  to  place  themselves  under  Dr.  Alabone’s  care  and 
treatment. 


*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chrome  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh," illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable  ”  by  the  most  eminent  physi¬ 
cians  ;  46tli  edition,  168th  thousand,  price  2S.  6d.,  post  free  of  Author,  Edwin  W. 
Alabone,  M.D.Phil.,  D.Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  LyntonHou.se,  Highbury-quadrant, 
London,  N.  By  the  same  Author:  “Testimonies  of  Patients,  with  Comments 
on  the  Open-Air  Treatment,”  price  Is. ;  “  Infamous  Conduct,”  price  6d.  ; 
and  “How  the  Cure  of  Consumption  is  Suppressed,”  price  Is. 


Banking  Announcements. 


BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams— “SPHINX.  LONDON.”  Telephone— 312  LONDON  WALL. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1856  and  Registered  as  Limited  in  1887. 
CAPITAL  £1,500,000  in  60.000  SHARES  of  £25  EACH. 

(10,000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARES.) 

£12  10s,  per  Share  is  paid,  and  the  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP— £625,000.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

Board  of  Directors.— The  Ut.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulph, 
Esq.,  The  Hon.  S.  Carr  Glyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,Sir  Colin 
Scott  Monerieff.  K.C.S.I.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Bankers.— The  Bank  of  England;  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  ;  Messrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors.— Messrs.  Bircham  &  Co. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secret  ary.— Arthur  Nichols,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Augusto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  Genera?  Manager  in  Egypt. 
BRANCHES  at :  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at:  Mansoura,  Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Fayoura,  Beni-Souef,  Minieh,  As¬ 
souan,  Suez,  Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeli,  Chebin,  Elkom,  Esneh,  Luxor, Tahta. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 
and  current  accounts  opened. 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

U  !■'■■■ . I  Tim  III  I.  U.  taMBBSaH'  l  II  II 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital . .  ...  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,0o0,uu0 

•  HEAD  OFFICE — 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


“TRUTH” 


CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street, Dublin;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  BooHstalls, 


Amusements. 


r  \  AIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  Mr.  GEORGE  EdwarDES. 
VX  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 


DALYS  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 

J-T.  JAMES  S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.30,  an  original  play  by  R.  C.  CARTON,  entitled 
T  ORRIMER  SABISTON,  DRAMATIST. 

I  j  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.30, 

Box-office  10  to  10.  Seats  at  all  libraries. 

YEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

1M  Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  S.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndhain.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 

SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


/A  ARRICK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

VJT  and  Miss  ETHEL  IRVING,  . 

Every  Evening,  at  S.30,  in  MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  by  Alired  butro. 

MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30. _ 

a  LHAMBRA,  LEONORA  &  BRITTA  in  PSYCHE. 

A  GOBERT  BELLING,  THE  WOLKOWSKYS. 

ON  THE  HEATH.  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director.  Alfred  Mouu. 


MFIRE. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

LYDIA  KYASHT.  M.  PESHKOFF.  FRED  FARREN,  etc. 

TO  YE,  a  phenomenal  voice  ;  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 
Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  HIT0HTN3. 


E 


1)ALACE.-MA  GOSSE,  FRED  EMNE\  and  HARR^ 

I  GRATTAN,  JUGGLING  McBANNS,  PESCHKOFF  TROUPE  KIN  EM  A - 
COLOR  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 

Managing  Director  :  Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

O  and  DEVANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE:  Mr.  Maskelyne's  famous  illusion  ‘ '  OH  ;  etc.,  etc.  Seats  Is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair. 


QUEEN’S  HALL  (Sola  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

FRIDAY,  December  3,  at  3.  , 

iALYfi. 

J  ONLY  APPEARANCE  PRIOR  to  her  DEPARTURE  for  AUSTRALIA; 

(Direction  J.  and  N.  Tait.) 

Assisted  bv  Mr  PLUNKET  GREENE,  Miss  EDITH  YON  YOIGTLAENDER 
(Solo  Violin),  M.  JACQUES  PINTEL  (Solo  Pianoforte),  M.  LOUIS 

ELEURY  (Solo  Flute).  ... 

Tickets,  21s. ,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  Gd.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents  and 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-square,  W.  Tel. :  3.129  Mayfair. 

BECHSTEIN  HALL.— The 

XTILONZALEY  QUARTET 

JJ  (Founded  in  1903,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  de  Coppet.) 

Mr.  ADOLFO  BETTI  I  Mr.  UGO  ARA 

Mr  ALFRED  POCHON  |  Mr.  IWAN  D'ARCHAMBEAU 

‘SECOND  CONCERT  FRIDAY  NEXT  at  3.15. 

Tickets,  103.  6d. ,  5s.,  2S.  6d.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents’. 

Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. _ 


R 


OBERT 


W 


TAGNER 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

NEWMAN’S  ANNUAL  CONCERT. 

TO-NIGIIT  (Wednesday),  at  S. 

Vocalist — Mme.  KIRKBY  LLTNN, 

PROGRAMME  WAGNER. 

The  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  Wood 
Tickets,  IQs.  6d.  to__2s._  6d.,  at  usual  Agents'. _ 


Q 

C 


UEEN'S  HALL 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. — Mme. 

LARA  BUTT 

will  SING. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  Nov.  27,  at  3. 
Tickets  103.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.,  usual  Agents’  or  the  Hall. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager.  320,  Regent-street. 


ORCHESTRA. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Ernest  schelling. 

FIRST  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
TO-MORROW  (Thursday),  at  3.15. 

Tickets,  10s.  Cd.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  at  Chappell’s  Box-office,  Queen’s 
Hall,  usual  Agents’. Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER, _ 

CdUND\Y  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

^  THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is  to  5s. _ Admission  Free. _ ROBERT^IEWMANj^Ianager^ 

Exhibitions. 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Mrs  Siddons,  by  Hoppner.  |  Bere  Forest,  by  Turner.  _ 

Landscape,  by  Gainsborough.  I  Sir  G.  Pocock,  by  Reynolds. 

SHEPHERD’S  GALLERY,  27,  King-street,  St.  James  s,  S.W. 


»  ABAIM  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITIpN  — Lifelike  Portrait 
71  Models  of  H.M.  MANUEL  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  Sir  ERNEST 
IIACKLETON,  Commander  R,  E.  PEARY,  Dr.  >.  A.  COOK,  &e. 
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Greening’s  Autumn 
List  of  Fiction. 

First  Edition 

Over-subscribed. 

BARONESS  ORCZY’S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

Eythe  Author  of ‘  THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL” 


THE  STORY  OF  MR.  LEW/S  WALLER’S  LATEST  SUCCESS. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX  and  STEPHEN  LOVELL 

Illustrated' with  photographs  of  the  principal  characters  and  scenes  in 
the  play. 


TLE  LATEST  ANO  BEST  “DOR  Q”  ROMANCE. 

DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 
DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 
DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  X,  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

-Admirers  of  the  fascinating  “Don  Q”  will  be  pleased  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  in  a  long  complete  story  shewing  The  Don  in  love.  Illustrated 
by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  BISHOP’S  EMERALDS.” 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 

By  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY. 

A  clever  tale  of  a  crime  and  its  consequences,  and  the  long-reaching  arm 
of  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  woman. 


The  most  Audacious  and  Humorous  Book  of  the  Season. 

BOOM  2 

BOOM  ! 

BOOM  l 

By  WSLLiAIVI  CAINE. 

“Boom”  is  a  mad,  merry  jest,  an  amusing  yarn  that  gives  away  the 
methods  of  (he  successful  master  of  the  booming  art,  which  will  "be  a 
revelation  to  the  inquiring  reader. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE. 

FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

Ey  MAY  WYNNE. 

Miss  Wynne  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  Irish  life  in  the  Jacobite 
period— a  tale,  in  fact,  of  fair  women  and  bravo  men. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  DUPE.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BBSS. 

The  idea  of  this  sensational  novel  is  founded  upon  a  carefully  concealed 
mvstery  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  an  old  family 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  ’ 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  FINANCIER .*» 

THE  DISC. 

THE  DiSC. 

THE  DiSC. 

By  HARRIS  EUR  LAW  D. 

Mr.  Harris  Bin-land's  new  story  is  of  the  “flesh-creeping  ”  order  and  will 
be  a  revelation  to  the  jaded  fiction  reader. 


ALL  THE  ABOVE 
AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 
SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH ■ 


GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane.  W.C. 


ir.  HeinemaniTs  New  Books. 

Mr.  DE  MORGAN’S  NEW  NOVEL . 

IT  NEVER  BAN  HAPPEN  AGAIN. 

By  WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN. 

In  two  volumes,  uniform  with  the.  Author’s  “Joseph  Vance,”  “Alice-for- 
Short,”  and  “Somehow  Good.”  Crown  8vo,  10s. 

“  It  is  indeed  a  worthy  companion  to  ‘  Joseph  Vance  ’  and  its  two 
successors.  ...  In  Mr.  De  Morgan  s  new  booh  we  should  estimate 
that  there  are  about  300.000  words,  and  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
to  his  charm  Is  that  we  do  not  find  it  In  any  way  too  much.” 

— Daily  Telegraph. 

HEINE  M  ANN’S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

BELLA  DONNA. 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS,  l  vo!.,  3s.  net. 

HEDWIG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Die  Author  of  “Marcia  in  Germany.”  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

BEYOND  MANS  STRENGTH. 

By  M.  HARTLEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

A  SENSE  OF  SCARLET. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  SCANDALOUS  MR.  WALDO. 

By  RALPH  STRAUS.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

LORD  KENTWELL’S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

By  E.  0.  PRICE.  1  vol.,  3a.  net. 

THE' WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

MISS  ROBINS’S  GREAT  NOVEL. 

THE  MAGNETIC  NORTH. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS.  Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  2s.  net. 

THrHMRTl  ANTARCTIC 

By  SIR  ERftJEST  SHACKLETON,  C.V.O. 

Two  Volumes,  fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  from  photographs. 
Crown  4to,  30s.  net. 

AUTOGRAPH  EDITION  DE  LUXE. — Limited  to  300  numbered 

copies,  each  signed  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  tne  members  of  the  Shore 
Party,  with  additional  Illustrations  and  text,  printed  on  Dutch  hand¬ 
made  paper  with  special  water-mark.  Medium  4to,  vellum,  £10  10s.  net. 

ITALIAN  HOURS. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Demy  Ito,  20s.  net. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  LION. 

By  Dr.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  Svo,  l?s.  6d  net 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  P.  A.  KROPOTKIN.  Demy8vo.6s.net. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  TERROR. 

A  Study  of"  Paris  in  1793-95. 

By  G.  LENOTRE.  Profusely  Illustrated,  DemySvo.10s.net. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  DINO. 

Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

LEAVES.  Essays  and  Sketches. 

By  VIOLET  CLARKE.  Crown  8vo,  Gs. 


MR.  RACKHAM’S  NEW  BOOK 

UNDINE. 

Adapted  from  the  German  by  W.  L.  Coubtnf.y. 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  Crown  4to,  7s.  Cd.  net. 

N.B.— This  is  the  only  entirely  new  and  original  work  by 
Mr.  Rackham  to  be  published  this  year. 

Illustrated  by  the  same  Artist. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

With  60  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demv  Svo  net 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  42s.  net.  ’ 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

By  ALPHONSE  BERGET. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Ilei nemann’s  Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  list 
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Enormous  Success  of 

WTO  I  BALZAC 


Owing  to  the  enormous  anti  unprecedented  demand  for  the  Caxton  Balzac  — 
the  only  complete  and  unexpurgated  edition  of  this  author  ever  issued  in  English 
—the  Carton  Publishing  Company  beg  to  inform  subscribers  that  they  are  unable 
to  promise  delivery  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  order. 

While  apologising  to  those  whom  it  concerns  for  this  delay,  the  Publishers  beg 
to  assure  all  who  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  this  unique  edition  that,  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  approaching  Christmas  rush,  all  orders  will  be  dealt  with  strictly 
in  order  of  priority,  and  the  slightest  delay  in  sending  in  the  order  may  result 
in  further  waiting  for  delivery. 


NO  fact  in  the  literary  history  of  the  time  is  more 
encouraging  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  sound  literary  taste  than  the 
steady  progress  of  the  fame  of  Balzac  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  the  celebration  of  the  Balzac  Centenary  there 
began  one  of  those  strange  literary  awakenings  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account.  English  readers  became  anxious 
to  read  Balzac.  But  the  demand  was  for  the  complete 
text,  for  a  just  translation  that  should  give  the  works  of 
the  author  as  they  were  written,  in  all  their  integrity  and 
without  gloss,  change  or  expurgation. 

Balzac  saw  all  Life,  all  Character,  and  all  happenings 
simply  as  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  stories. 
He  studied  humanity  and  the  machinery  of  society  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  was  himself  at  once  a  realist  and  a 
visionary. 

Balzac  never  idealised,  he  drew  men  and  women  as  Lhev 
are.  And  so  his  novels  are  meat  for  the  strong,  and  I  hey 
make  their  special  and  distinct  appeal  to  the  sincere  soul. 

An  Unexpurgated  Edition. 

The  issue  in  English  of  the  only  complete  and  unex- 
purgated  edition  of  the  works  of  Balzac  by  the  Caxton 
Publishing  Company  H,  therefore,  an  event  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  book-buyer  who 
has  knowledge  of  book  values. 

Type,  binding,  and  paper  have  all  been  specially  chosen 
in  a  style  befitting  the  definitive  edition  of  a  standard  author. 

But  it  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  complete  and  un¬ 
expurgated  edition  issued  in  English  that  the  publishers 
naturally  desire  to  emphasize. 

These  beautiful  volumes  include  the  eighty-five  novels 
Honore  de  Balzac  wrote  in  his  twenty  active  working  yea™ 

The  Comedy  of  Eife. 

The  marvellous  “  Comedie  Humaine,”  into  which  Balzac 
incorporated  so  many  of  his  stories  when  he  had  been 
writing  already  ten  years,  is  a  series  the  plan  of  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  History  of  Fiction. 

Its  sub-divisions  were  continually  altered,  rearranged, 
and  added  to  by  Balzac  himself  up  to  the  time  of  Ins  death. 
The  ‘‘Human  Comedy  »-or  “The  Comedy  of  Life 
consists  of  stories  of 


Political  Life, 
Military  Life, 
Country  Life, 


The  “Droll  Stories”  of  Balzac  stand  alone.  They  are 
a  remarkable  series  in  which  he  reproduces  with  masterly 
design  and  Rabelaisian  humour  the  b  ranee  c> t  the  sixteenth 
century.  All  are  included  here. 

One  of  the  most  learned  of  his  admirers  to  day  says  that 
Balzac  knows  the  whole  range  of  human  emotions,  and  that 
he  dares  to  penetrate  into  the  arena  of  passions  almost  too 
terrible  for  literature  to  touch.  But. one  might  go  on  de¬ 
fending  and  praising  and  even  criticising  Balzac  lor  a  life¬ 
time  and  be  little  further  advanced  than  when  he  began. 
For  to  criticise  Balzac,  is  it  not  to  criticise  Life  itself  1 

The  Magnificent  Illustrations. 

.  This  edition  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  great  French 
artists,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
ability  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  the  author.  The  fact 
that  the  originals  of  these  fine  pictures  were  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  is  in  itself  proof  of  their  excellence. 

The  illustrations  include  in  all  265  full-page  plates,  of 
which  52  are  etchings  printed  from  the  copper  plates. 

TWO  APPRECIATIONS, 

MP-.  ANDKEW  LANG  writes; 

“It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  ot  Balzac’s 
novels.  In  them  he  scales  every  height,  and  sounds  every  depth 
of  human  character.  The  qualities  of  Balzac  are  his  extraordl- 
naiy  range  of  knowledge,  sympathy,  liis  steadfast  determine 
tion  to  draw  every  line  and  shadow  of  his  subject,  and  his  keen 
analysis  of  character  and  conduct." 

“THE  ATHEN.ETJM”: 

«  Baizac-  whose  work  has  had  more  influence  on  modern 
iiclion  than  that  of  any  other  writer." 


Private  Life, 

Provincial  Life, 

Parisian  Life,  — . ^  - , 

all  connected  by  the  fine  web  of  a  narrative  that  has  the 

Paris  of  the  Restoration  for  its  centre. 

These  were  ultimately  classified  by  M.  Michel  Levy,  the 
Publisher  of  the  Paris  “Edition  Definitive/’ according  to 
the  author’s  final  intentions. 

In  this  wonderful  series  of  profound  studies,  each  one  ot 
over  three  hundred  characters  stands  out  with  life-like 
fidelity,  AH  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
fops  noblemen,  scholars,  philosophers,  duchesses,  thieves, 
be  o' mars,  rakes,  courtesans,  shopkeepers,  artists,  priests 
apoear  and  reappear,  each  acting  as  such  a  character  would 
act  through  the  shifting  stages  of  “  that  perennial  battle 
which  we  call  life.” 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

We  have  prepared  a  charming  detailed  prospectus 
containing  interesting  information  about  Balzac,  his 
life,  and  his  work,  which  will  he  sent  post  free  to  those 
who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  a  fall  list  of  everything 
Balzac  wrote  and  its  arrangement  in  these  volumes. 
It  will  also  tell  you  all  about  this  Caxton  edition— the 
only  complete  and  unexpurgated  edition  ever  issued  in 
English— and  of  the  very  easy  terms  on  which  it  is 
supplied. 

To  the  Caxton  Publishing  Co., 

Surrey-street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  and  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part  : 

Detailed  prospectus  of  “THE  CAXTON  EDITION 
OF  BALZAC,”  with  terms  of  easy  payments. 


NAME 


(Send  this  form  or  a  postcard  mentioning  Truth.) 

address . 
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JOHN  LONG’S  NEW  HOVELS 

BERTRAM  MITFORD’S  Great  African  Romance 

A  LEGACY  OF  THE 

GRANITE  HILLS  e/~ 

As  has  been  truly  said,  Mr.  Bertram  Mitford  is  to  South  Africa  what  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  to  India.  “The  Legacy  of  the  Granite  Rills”  is  the  story 
of  a  rising  of  blacks  against  whites  and  how  it  was  overcome  by  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  settlers.  But  the  book  is  not  all  fighting.  Intermingled  with  the  crash 
of  arms  are  underplots  describing  a  hunt  for  hidden  treasure  and  a  love  story 
of  potent  interest. 

THE  TIMES  says  “It  is  finite  a  booh  which  the  novel  reader 
will  enjoy  ” 

Miss  STRANGEWAYS 

By  ALICE  M.  DIEHL  Q/„ 

This  is  the  tale  of  a  brilliant,  beautiful  woman  entangled  in  a  net  of  deceit 
by  an  unscrupulous  man,  It  is  by  far  the  most  stirring  and  exciting  story  of 
the  various  passions  of  man  and  woman  kind  which  the  author  of  the 
successful  novel,  “  The  Temptation  of  Anthony/'  has  yet  given. 

Other  JOHN  LONG  NOVELS 
in  Great  Request : 

By  MABEL  WAGNALLS,  Author  of  “Miserere” 

THE  PALACE  OF  DANGER  ©  . 

The  Review  of  Reviews  says:  “It  is  the  romance  of  a  charming  convent 
maiden  and  a  noble  of  the  French  Court  in  the  days  of  Versailles  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  The  story  is  delightfully  told.” 

By  CAPTAIN  HENRY  CURTIES,  Author  of  “The 
Idol  of  the  Kim?  ” 

THE  PHASES  OF  MARCELLA  6  - 

(I l‘le  Morning  Leader  says:— “A  girl,  just  married,  is  spirited  away 
o rugged  by  a  poisoned  ring,  and  wakes  a  year  later  to  find  herself  a  widow 
„  mother,  and  a  wife  again— the  wife  of  another  husband.  Startling]  v 
original— a  singular  and  thrilling  work.” 

BY  ATT,  Author  of  “The  Testament 


By  HENRY 

of  Judas  ” 


THE  REAL  MAN 


6/ 


The  Daily  Chronicle  says:—1 “It  is  the  story  of  two  men  of  identical 
appearance.  It  is  something  in  these  days  to  come  across  a  story  that 
makes  you.  sit  up.” 

By  LUCAS  CLEEVE,  Author  of  “  What  Woman 
Wilis” 

the  one  moment  6  - 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says:— “A  very  good  woman,  whose  husband 
neglects  her,  lias  a  stolen  time  of  perfect  love*  with  another  man.  That  was 
her  one  moment.” 


Tfie  Author  with  the  Largest  Public 

The  Sales  of  Nat  Gould's  Novels  exceed  6,000,000  (six  million)  copies ! 

NAT  GOULDS  LATEST  NOVEL 

A  RECKLESS  OWNER 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED.  Paper  Cover,  Is.  net;  Cloth,  2s 

N.B.— All  Mr.  Nat  Gould’s  NEW  Novels  are  now  being  published  at  the 
outset  at  is.  net,  paper,  or  in  cloth,  2s.  They  will  be  of  the  same  length  as 
heretofore. 


SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

NAT  GOULD’S  ANNUAL,  1909 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  STABLE 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  READY  EVERYWHERE. 


NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  GREAT  NEWMARKET  MYSTERY 

By  CAMPBELL  RAE-BROWN,  Author  of  “Kissing 
Cup’s  Race.” 

Paper  cover,  is.  net;  Cloth,  2s. 

The  author  of  whose  sportmg  works  Urn  late  FredArcher,  the  famous  jockey, 

LOHOON  :  JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  14,  Norris  St,  Haymarket 


“Secret  Remedies  ’ 

What  they  Cost  & 

When  they  Contain. 

ONE  SHILLING  NET. 

Of  all  Booksellers. 


QTERILE  MARRIAGE;  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment 

KblishU. lap0ft  Uee,PSsy9dC.ia“  t0  “  H°9Pital  **  Women-  A  XeW  Editi™  J «t 
London:  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited, 3S,  Gracechurch-street. 


- m  SPLENDID 

BOOKS  for  PRESENTS 


CASSELLS  ATLAS. 


By  -T.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
...  LL.D.  Containing  a  complete 

Senes  of  Maps  of  the  World,  and  a  full  Index  of  Geographi¬ 
cal  Names.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  Cd.  net. 

TREES  AND  THFIR  LIFE  HISTORIES. 

By  PERCY  GROOM,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  With  109  Full- 
page  Plates  and  nearly  400  other  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Irving.  Cloth  gilt,  25s.  net. 

THE  NATURE  BOOK  A  popular  description  by  Pen 

and  Camera  of  the  delights 
of  the  Open  Air.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  reproductions 
from  Photographs  and  an  exquisite  series  of  Coloured  Plates 
by  leading  artists.  Text  by  well-known  Naturalists.  In 
three  Volumes.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  net  each. 

THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  PICTURES.  SSS- 

pieees  of  Europe,  with  Biographical  and  Descriptive  Text. 
With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  over  400  Photographic  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  TOWN  >  Past  and  Present. 

By  W.  W.  HUTCHINGS.  Recounts  all  the  imp  rtant 
events  from  Roman  times  to  the  present  day.  Lavishly 
Illustrated  from  Old  Prints,  Drawings,  and  Photographs. 
Two  Volumes.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  net  each. 

THE  STOW  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

F.R.S  With  24  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d, 

POPULAR  FALLACIES.  SKJtSS 

The  result' of  the  labour  of  many  years.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  With  8  Full-page  Plates,  Cloth  gilt,  6s. 


FIRST  AT  THE  POLE. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  BOYS. 

A  Romance  of  Arctic 
Adventure  by  Captain 
FRANK  H.  SHAW.  A  thrilling  account  of  a  da-h  to  the 
Pole.  The  perils  and  dangers  of  the  expedition  are  told 
with  the  author’s  renowned  vigour  and  power.  With  4 
Beautiful  Full-page  Plates,  attractively  bound  in  cloth 
gilt,  5s- 


Please  write  for  Illustrated  List,  Post  Free. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  La  Belie  Sauvage,  London,  E.C, 


For  more  than  half  a  century 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son’s  Library 
has  been  steadily  accumu¬ 
lating  a  collection  of  the  best 
works  of  the  best  writers  published 
in  that  period  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  general  literature,  including 
Foreign  Books  in  the  principal 
European  languages,  and  the  more 
important  Magazines  and  Reviews. 

Particulars  on  application  to 
1 86  STRAND,  LONDON,  w.c 
OVER  900  BRANCHES 
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FROM  THE 

.rawra. 

A  Series  of  Dashes, 


Br  the  Authors  of 

WISDOiH  WHILE yOVl  WAIT 

and  GEORGE  MORROW 


^  SIR  ISAAC  Pl'TM AH'i'SioSp  NSliMmo 


Price  1  /-  Mow  Beady.  By  Post  1/3 

The  Fifteenth  Seiies  of 

QUEER  STORIES 

from  “TRUTH.” 

PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

This  volume  has  moss  green  wrapper  printed  in  red,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  fourteen  previous  issues. 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT  ALB  BOOKSELLERS’  AND 
BOOKSTALLS. 


“TRUTH”  OFFICE,  10,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Appeals. 


LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 


WATFORD. 


Institute  cl  1813. 


Incorporated  1845. 


THE  Managers  earnestly  appeal  for  Funds.  500 
Orphan  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Necessitous 
Middle  Glass  now  in  the  School  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Nearly  7,000  such  children  have  been  benefited 
and  where  necessary  provided  with  situations  on 
leaving. 

£14,000  are  required  from  voluntary  sources 
each  year.  This  year  there  is  a  considerable  debt 
to  the  Bankers.  Help  is  therefore  much  needed 
and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

E.  H.  BOUSFIELD,  Treasurer. 

ARTHUR  P.  BLATHWAYT,  Chairman. 
HENRY  C.  ARMIGER,  Secretary. 

Office:  3,  CROSBY  SQUARE,  BiSHOPSGATE,  E.C. 


Foreign  Pensions. 


A  ACHEN.— PENSION KAATZER,  36,  Bikshel.  First- 

_Ol  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf 

ia.M „U,7”hOTEL.  PENSIOnT  NORFOLK.  First- 

class.  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 


^LASSIO 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  the  Unemployed, 

ESTABLISHED  I  757. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

PATRON — H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives.  .Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb.  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finsbury-squnre,  E.C. _ _ 


.  -PENSION  HERZBERG.  121b  Potsdamer  pri- 
Tatstr/High-el.  fmly.  psu.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod,  digs. 


TJJERLIN. — PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAN.  28,  Pots - 
„i)  flamer  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier.  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng,  prtrss. 

I>ERIiIN.— PENSION  VOSS.  Kurf urstenstrasse  87 .  First- 

)  el.  fmly.  pen.  CL  Zoo,  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod,  tms.— Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

|>ERLIN.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 

1>  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischet  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNEK. _ _ _ ^ 

j>ERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

1  >  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
— FRAU  CONSUL  BEIiCiH,  Proprietress.  _ _ _ 

ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisire.  Mod,  tms. 


it 


TRUTH 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RiVOLI,  PARIS. 


B 


B 


OJNiN.  PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 


IKDS&ELS. —  PENSION  ROEGIEhS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

)  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All  comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.mod. 

OLOGNE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse. 

Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD, 

PENSION  SCHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

uui.vooc.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMAI.Z, 
proprietors  also  Pension  4  4  Stranclidy  11 , ”  Lanbengast. _ _ _ _ 

RESDE3ST.— PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod,  tms.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


I 

c 

1  DRESDEN. 

LJ  Strasse.  Self 


D  _ 

TARESDEH.— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse  9.  Comfort  - 

I  )  abie  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod,  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 

TAUSSELDORF.-PENSION  B I E R W I R T HI , 28  A.Kaiserstr . 

|  /Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod,  tons.  Pat,  by  Eng,  visitors. 

PEANKFURT  A/M.—  ANGLO-GERMAN "  PENSION, 

Id  70  Wolfsvanvstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Motoate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13-Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress.  _ _ 

ITRAIirKPURT  A/M.-  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

D  Strasse 23.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent,  pstn.  Excel,  cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

H"“  AMBURG.-PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstookstr.  23  r. 

Very  select,  Pam.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility,  newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

H 


AMB  UR  G. -PENSION  HOO  FE,Rotherbaum  Beneckestr . 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod. terms. 


T  AUSAN1NB.  -  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

1  j  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

TJCERNE- — HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms 


L 


M 

M 


TTTJICH —PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex-cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.A  toilet.  Vac.cleauing,  fine  pos, 

TTNICH  —PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse. 

First-cl.  family  lis.  All  mod,  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  <fc  Academies. 


*A RUES  -PENSION  BAKER,  10,  Via  Caracciolo.  The 

leach;.  English  pension,  fine  sit.,  facg.  hay,  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius. 

-tv-t Tow— PENSION  ANGLAJSE  (Marine  Villa),  77,Prome- 

lN  nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos.  close  the  sea.  Gard.  Comf.,  mod,  trms. 

tETTNA  —PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

1  fjrtablefam!  house,  cen.  pos., near  all  sights, good  casino,  Swiss  management. 


N 


\ 


alpine  sports  limited 

beg  to  announce  that  they  have 

nriPl'mC  SKIING and  SLEIGHING  :  MONTANA  PALACE ;  VILLARS-SUR- 
seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels; 
w  priTTNMG  two  hotels  ;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN, 
ST.  BEATENBEBG.  two  Kul.hauS  ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 

AUBEPINE,  te  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigli- 
gardens,  London,  N.W. 

RITZ  GRAND  HOTEL. 


CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL 

Between  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  within  a  pleasant 
drive  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 

NO  IF  OPEN. 

FINEST  SITE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

Lifts  connect  all  floors.  Lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
which  is  available  all  night  during  the  Season. 

Perfect  sanitation  of  Hotel  and  district. 

Omnibus  meets  trains  at  Mentone. 

Electric  Tramway  to  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo 
Station  close  to  Hotel. 

Moorish  Pavilion  Restaurant  at  the  point  below  the  Hotel  for 
Teas  and  Light  Refreshments. 

Address  :  MANAGER,  CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL,  MENTONE 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel 


&  Business  Guide. 


A  ACHEN.— Thetrnth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

COUNELIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

TJASLiE. — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

.1.)  A  quiet,  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

DASLE.-GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS, 

JL>  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central 

I 

P, 


Leading  hotel. 

:  Railway  Station. 


E 


ERBIN.— HOTEL  D£R  KAiSfcRHUF.  Rooms  from 

5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

ORDIGHERA.— HOTEL ANGST~  Ldng.  htl.  Hot  wtr. 

htng.  Aprts.bedrms.with  prvte.  bath,  iavtry.  2  ifts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  &  Son. 

ORDIGHERA.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

All  modem  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 

H  OT  E  L  D’ANGLETERRE .  Uld- 

Ail  modern  comfort. 


O  ORDIGHERA 

JL3  estab.  family  hotel.  Central  heating  and  lift. 


,  hotel. 
— Prop.,  X.  PUR  HER  (Swiss). 


T> ORDIGHERA. —HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDI. 

AJ  Pvrte,  English  Htl.  Lge,  gdns.ifc  villas.  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.  Wunschmann 

c 


ANNES.— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 


The  recognised 


ES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

First-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most,  charming  position.—  Pr.,  T.  SCHAER. 


pANNES- HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GALLES.  Up-to- 

date.  Large  park.  Eree  from  dust.  Splendid 

( 


Splendid  panorama. 


CANNES.-  ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL/  One  of 

J  the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  sea-view.  Cen.  heating.  —  Pr. ,  H.  ROST. 

150  rooms  and 


/  'ARMS. —  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE/ 

baths.  The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 

pAFNES/^ 

Kj  princes. 


-HOTEL  DES  PALMIERS  ET  DES 

-  —  Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terim  for  families  —11.  GORGES.  Prop. 

Q  INNER' 


CHEMIST. -GINNER  Sc  CO.,  Court  Chemists. 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’Antibes.  Tel.  527. 


The 


l^iHATEAU  D  OEX,  Switzerland/— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHQD  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

{  COLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  "weS^TMInSTErT  First-class 

close  to  and  overlooking  tiie  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

TAILOR.  B.  DSEnZ,  Fassage  2tJis  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse) 

First-class  gentlemen's  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


< 


jOPENB AGE, N.—  HOTEL  D’A«GL ET ERReI  First- 

ciass.  Leadinghotel.  Lp-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  liitz  hotels. 

HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

rdn.  on  front  <ft  back,  mod.  terms. 


pkRESDEN.- GRAND  UNION 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  locat  ion,  G 


DUSSWLDORF.— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  lust-class 

Aprta,  W single rnis.  with  baths,— H.  Hengst, Ur., prey.  H.  Europe. Hamburg 

1  FLORENCE. —  HO  e  EL  EVSINEKVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

Patronised  by  English  ami  Americans.—  G.  GANDEiON,  Proprietor. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornaburmi,  ] 7. 

LTREIBXTRG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCH8Ck7  Estate 

a  Agent,  KaiserstrasseS9.  Houses  A.  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

pLION,  above  Montreux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURI. 

VJ  Fmly,  Id.  Clung,  sit,  with  lvl  v.  view.  All  winter  sprts.  Own  skating  rink. 

HAMBURG.— A.  BRE IMERM  ANNi '  ~j/h7t/e  l^/s"  Tai  i  or 
Dammtor  Str.  20.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes.  ‘ 

Hamburg.— h ore l  at l anti c,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  wit  h  Batli  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 


INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

.L  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.  -  C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

T  OCARNO.— Lalce  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 


Open  the  whole  year.  Bast,  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  seas 


L 


OCARNO.—  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The,  most  modern 

family  hotel.  The  lavourite  residence  for  English  families.' 


L 


UGANO— GRAND  HOTELMETROPOLE.  First-class. 

Unrvlld.  ptn.,with  list,  innnnts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.clmvell — Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

UGANO  —  SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shadygrdn., charming  view.lake.mounfaihsAtown.  Mod.  terms. 


M 


ENTONE.— HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Clientele.— CHURCHMAN,  Prop: 


Golf.  English 


M 


ENTONE.— HOTEL  DE  MALTE.  First-class  English 

house.  Every  modern  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff. 

Mentone.-hote  lde  Turn  n/~c/7i  t //i7f/ iiTo/ui/ . 

Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

MENTONE.-ALEXAN  DR  A  HOTEL/  First-class.  Under 

new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 

TIT ENTONE.-HOTELBEAU  RIVAGE.  First-class  family 

_LtjL  hotel  with  unrivalled  position.  All  latest  comforts.— KASPAlt  TREPP.Pr 

Mentone— grand  hotel mont fleuri.  First- 

cl..  up-to-date.  Own  water  soring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heating 
-L.  NAVONI.  Pr.  _ ^ 

“JV/i  ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,first- 

J.T  I  cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.:  same  owner  Hi.  Wildsee  Prngs.Pnstertalpr  Uotomiten. 


M 

M 


ONTE  CARLO. — HOTEL  WINDSOR  First-class 

Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath.— Prs.,  A.  G  AILT.A RI)  &  PA U. 

ON TE  CAR L O  —HOT E L  H ARTER  ET  IVB E DITER 

RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino.— Prop.,  C1I.  HARTER. 


A  I  ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  DU  H ELDER.  Modern  com- 

iTX  fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino.— A.  BREMOND,  Pro]i. 

IVr ONTREUX. — HOTEL  D£  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

ILL  Bug,  fmly.  hi.  Rently.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins.  —  Madam  BETTSCHEN,  Prt.ress. 

]U  ONTRE  U X  GRAN D  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

-t’J-Built  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  ove:iookinglake& Alps.  <  Hose  to  Knrsaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.—  FALLKGGER-WYRSCH.  Prop. 

ONTEEUX— GRAN  6  HOTEL  BELMONT.  T  lie  most 

poplr.  house,  lildg.  best  postn.  in  Montrenx.  — UNGER-DONALDSON,  Pr. 

ONTBEUX  — HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

Englisli  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivalled  position. — LOUIS  I1UECK,  Manager. 

]  UNICH  —  HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

1  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &  Roy.Pal.  H.C.  waterrunning  each  room. 

A  {UNICH.— GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

.1*  a.  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

^’APLEd. 


M 


EXCELSIOR  HOTEL, 

Hotel  de  Luxe. 


dVTAPLES.— HOTEL  CONTINENTAL. 

-La  for  its  cuisine, 

N 


position,  and  comfort. 


Recommended 


APLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay  ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO,  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 


N 


JTCE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses:  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 


NICE,  Oimiez.-WINTER  PALACE.  The  most  up-to- 

date  high-class  family  hotel.  Beautiful  garden.  Tennis.— J.  AGID,  Ppr- 


TAILOR. — F.  Mac  GO  WAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de.  la  Gare,  NICE. 

OSTEND-— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

DAEIS.— HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

-I.  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

~ HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One' 

of  the  leading  hotels. — E.  AMBltUSTKR,  Manager-Proprietor. 


13ARIS  —HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

JL  Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Ainrus. — l’r.-Mgr.,  A.  LlillCHE. 

PISA  — GRAND  HOTEL/and^lOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

The  first  liotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot-water  heating.— W.  GARBRECHT,  Pr. 

KAPALLO.— HOTEL  VERDI.  Favourite  English  house. 

i  Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light.  Lift,  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  &  renewed. 

>  OME  —  E  XCE  LS  r6' R 

Hotel  de  Luxe. 

ROME  —  HOTEITbRISTOL.  High-class 

:  Quiet  pos.  on  the  Barberini’s  Gdns.  Pat,  by  Royalties.— M.  CANELLI,  Mgr. 

{>  OME —HOTEL  QU1RINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

J.  L  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect,  —  HUGH ER-UURRER,  Prop. 

I>  OME  — SAVOY  HOTEL.  First-class  family  hotel  near  the 

Y  gardens. — Proprietor  and  Manager,  J.  LENGYEL. 

yOME.— WIN  DSO'RHOTEL.  Full  south,  Via  Yeneto.  Suites 

of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent.  heat. .mod. comf. — CASTETTI  &  LANTENAY. 

1)0  ME. — F I  SC  H  E  « ’SPARiCHOT  E  L.  Unrivalled  quiet  & 

I  4j  sunny  position  (Lndovisi  quarter),  every  mod,  comft.  .lifts.  8tol2francs. 

“CHEMISTS. -  H.  ROBERTS  &  COT  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


Q^T.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable. 

O  Baths  with  anitea  of  rooms.—  Proprietor^ CASPAR  BADRUTT’S  EltBEN 

Qt/  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Famil7 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

TJaiT" REMO  - B E iM EC K E  8l  HEYWOOO,  House  and 

O  Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  application. 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents. 


1  TENERIFE, Orotava.— GRAND  HOTfeL  HUMBOLDT 

.  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

nrERRITET.-GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

.1  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

rFERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL  Sc  ALPES. 

IL  Well-known  rendezvous  ot  English  and  American  clientele. 

7IENNA. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnening  next  to  the 

1  Opera.  Tiie  most  leading  liotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting 

7  IE N NA  —HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  l  , Seifenrasse 

C.  Pat.  by  the  Anstro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spelty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best,  wines 


\ 

X 


w 

w 


IESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurbans  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 

7  IESBADEN. —  HOTEL  NASSAU.  UiTl^nglish  home 

‘  with  magnificent,  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  attlie  Curplace! 


\\7IESBADEN. -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up. 

V  >  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  e.  water. 

IESBAD h; N  RESI DEN Z-H OT E L  and  BAT h! 

Cent.&quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 


w 


r/URIOH-  DOLDER.  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

/J  Oct, oiier  15.  The  WALPHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

yURICH.— The  Read  Ea^el  MESSENGER  INSTI- 

/J  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part..  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers. — L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 


yURICH.-IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

/  u  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &nnfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  letor  sell,* 
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These  Particulars  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Subscriptions  for 
Shares,  but  for  general  information  only. 

MOUNT  DZYSHRA  (CAUCASUS) 
EXPLORATION  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908.) 

CAPITAL . ~£200,0Q0, 

in  Shares  of  £1  each, 


DIRECTORS. 

SIR  BRODRICK  C.  D.  A.  HARTWELL,  Baronet  (Chairman), 
Craig-y-parcau,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire. 

VICOMTE  MICHEL  PICOT  DE  PLEDRAN,  38,  Rue  de 
Bourgogne,  Paris. 

HENRY  J.  THOMAS,  The  Oaks,  Peuarth,  Glamorganshire. 
REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PARTICULARS  REGARDING  THE 
PROPERTY. 

The  mountain  of  pzyshra  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  from  _  Gouda  out, 
a  port  on  the  Blacik  iSea.,  in  the  (Government  District  of  Kutais,  in  the 
Caucasus.  .... 

Tho  property  covers  in  extent  a  total  area,  of  about  sixteen  square  miles. 
It  was  originally  valued  on  account  of  its  lead  deposits,  but  for  many 
rears  past  it  has  been  known  that  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Dzyshra 
and  the  district  of  Temruick  generally  is  saturated  with  naphtha,  and 
manr  companies  and  prospectors  have  taken  up  claims  thereon.  At  Maikop, 
on  the  property  of  the  Baku-Black  Sea  Company,  a  sensational  discovery 
of  oil  was  recently  made,  and  before  the  flow-  was  stopped  it  was  estimated 
that  some  32,000  tons  of  oil  had  run  to  waste;  the  spring  is  now  delivering 
about,  650  tons  daily. 

Mount  Dzyshra  is  on  the  'Same  belt  ns,  and  about. Torty  .miles  f  uoro, 
Maikop,  but  much  nearer  to  the  coast.  Many  petroliferous  outcrops  have, 
been  discovered  on  the  property,  and  the  reports  received  from  the  Com¬ 
pany's  Engineer — Mr.  Jens  Lund — state,  that,  as  the  various  indications 
aVwavs  attending  the  presence  of,  petroleum  are'  so  prominent  on  this 
property,  it  will  assuredly  be  found  at  a  shallow  depth.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  other  oil  .experts.  . 

Regarding”  the  lead  deposits,  rich  .leaders  of'  galena  ore  assaying  from 
75  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  lead  exist  all  over  the  property.  The  engineer 
lias  located  four  important  new  lodes,  the  chief  of  which  gives  a  width 
of  30ft.  between  well-defined  walls,  and  lias  been  -traced  for  over  two 
mi  |lCS. 

There  are  also  on  the  property  large,  deposits  of  zinc,  coal,  and  timber 
in.  abundance',  and  all  materials  necessary  for  the  establishment  on  a  large 
scale  of  mining  and  smelting  operations. 

RUSSIAN  ESTATES  AND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

wfiio  are  the  Vendors,  have  for  some  time-  past,  and  particularly  since  the 
recent  sensational  discovery  of  oil  at  Maikop,  been  approached  with  the 
obiert  of  inducing  them  to  dispose  of  their  petroleum  rights  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  They  have,  however,  decided  to  transfer  both  the  petroleum  and 
the  mineral  rights  to  the  present  Company,  who  will  probably  continue  the 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  subsidiary  company  to  deal 
with  the  petroleum  alone.  In  this  event,  the  Mount  Dzyshra  (Caucasus) 
Exploration.  Company,  Limited,  while  retaining  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  subsidiary,  will  be  free  to  devote  its  entire  attention  to  the  'exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  lead  deposits. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Otiice  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C, 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £ VS,5QQ9Q0Q* 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORO  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.V.O. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

]}E/\  YH  DUTIES m — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  : 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  ] 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX*— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  | 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured  s  t 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  j 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  | 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 
Komis  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 

Company's  Oflmes  or  Agents.  „ 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


BIRKBEGK  BANK.  established issi. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  ™kAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


L3e. 


rtf 


Wcmmitr 

0U6I26DC46 


Guarantees 
of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
for  Accidents 
to  the  Public 

]/■  Horse  Driving  llj 
If Motor  Car  &  Genera fy  tj 


eair' 


man 


SirTbomasH, 


Richard  J. Pauli. Gcn.Manager&Sec! 


Employers" 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
I  &  Insurance 


ASSETS  EXCEED  L  3.000,0  00., 
CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500.000. 

Head  Office -MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  FOUNDED  1671. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE.  .  . ' 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  _  f  , 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  wav  under  tile  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract.  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  tom  as  wi. 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London, 
immediately  follow  the  signature.  Rri.u., 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stodc  and  Share  Broket  s 
maybe  seen  at  the  Bartholoinew-lane  Puitiancs  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EI)\V  MID  sAlILItlH  VAIL  o 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  ot  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. _ _ 

MARKETING  ABILITY. 

,  Generally  speaking  the  delicate  work  of  Marketing  Ability  can 
be  best  left  to  Hapgoois.  One  side  of  our  large  Orgamsa  ion  is 
revoted  to  this  work- the  other  being  devoted  to  tho  finding  ot 
Men  of  Special  Ability  for  Employers-  We  deal  on  y  with  High- 
Grade  Men  capable  of  filling  po  itions  carrying  salaries  ot  A  1  5U 
to  £1.000  per  apnum.  If  you  are  such  a  man,  write  us  to-day. 

n  a  DP  riOBQ  I  td  163-167,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

O/Ar  VJtC/UFJL/D,  uarton  Arcade,  55, Deansgate.Mamchester, 

(Remis'ered  in  Guernsey.) 


“™\ 

ITYPEWRiTERSI 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  lOs.  monthly. 

TAYLOR’S,  LT 


SELECTED  GOALS 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
by  truck  loads,  for  many  years. 

House  Coal,  Steam  Coal,  G  is  Coal,  Hotel,  Farm,  and  Estate 
Coal,  Welsh  Smokeless,  Smithy,  Anthracite,  <  las  Coke,  Special 
Horticultural  Coke,  Bunkering  Coal  for  ^  achts,  Ac. 

Enquiries  Invited.  Write  for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 

25,  Coal  Exchange,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Since  1849.) 


[Nov.  24,  1909. 
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TRUTH. 


ms  Prospectus  has  been  fleet  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


Tlie  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  will  CLOSE  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th  day  of  November,  1909,  for  both  Town  and  Country. 


THE 


NIGERIAN  TIN  CORPORATION 


LIMITED, 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908.) 


SHARE  CAPITAL 


£100,000 


Divided  into  100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each, 

ISSUE  OF  75,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

Of  which  25,000  have  been  underwritten. 

PAYABLE,  Is.  per  Share  on  Application. 

3s.  ,,  ,,  „  Allotment. 

And  the  talance  in  calls  not  exceeding  4s.  per  share  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 

The  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  above  issue  (after  payment  of  preliminary  expenses)  will  be  available  for  Working  Capital. 


DIRECTORS. 

OLIVETS  WETHERED,  28-29,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C.,  Vice-Chairman  Dol- 
coat-h  Mines,  Limited. 

HUGH  0.  GODFRAY,  42,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C.,  Director  Doicoath  Mines, 
Limited. 

RICHARD  .T.  HOFFMANN,  139,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  Director  Phoenix  Mines 
(Cornwall),  Limited. 

HERBERT  «T.  MOIR,  139,  Cannon  Street,  E.C*.,  Director  Phcenix  Mines  (Corn¬ 
wall),  Limited. 

CHARLES  VIVIAN  THOMAS,  Camborne,  Cornwall,  Chairman  Trono-h  Mines, 
Limited. 

BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  SOUTH  WESTERN  BANK,  LIMITED,  170,  Fenchurch 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED,  62,  Lombard  Street, 
London*,  E.O. ;  Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches  in  Scotland. 


TflILondon  *W  qIGESIA>  limITED,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 

SOLICITORS. 

HAYS,  SCHMETTAU  AND  DUNN,  11-12,  Clement’s  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

_T  AUDITORS: 

"  •  PEAT  and  CO’.,  11,  Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

BROKER'S. 

London— WILLIAM  F.  JACKSON,  1  and  2,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London 
E.C .,  and  Stock  Exchange.  ’ 

Glasgow:  MACNAIR,  ALLAN,  YOUNG,  and  ROWAN,  41,  St.  Vincent  Place 
Glasgow,  and  Stock  Exchange.  1 

SECRETARY  and  REGISTERED  OFFICES'. 

GEORGE  KERR,  A.C.I.S.,  28  and  29,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.O, 


Jf5.E6  01II2GE2S  PROSPECTUS, 


This  Corporation  lias  been  formed  to  acquire  and  develop  alluvial  tin  areas 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  and,  as  suitable  opportunities  may  offer,  to  co-operate 
with  existing  or  future  organisations  in  the  same  field. 

The  Directors  have  thought  it  better  not  to  commit  the  Corporation  to 
any  obligations  in  connection  with  options  or  properties,  but  it  is  believed 
that  business  of  an  extremely  profitable  nature  can  be  entered  into  at  any 
time.  An  engineer  of  wide  experience  in  the  working  of  alluvial  tin  is  now 
on  his  way  to  Nigeria,  and  his  services  will  be  available  for  this  Corporation. 

_  Hitherto  the  difficulty  of  transport  has  hindered  the  development  of  the 
tin  industry  in  Nigeria  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  it  is  officially  stated 
under  date  of  October  16tlr,  1909,  that : — 

“  According  to  a  telegram  received  from  the  Officer  Administering  the 
Government  of  Northern  Nigeria  within  the  last  few  days,  the  railway 
track  has  already  been  laid  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  100  miles  from 
Haro,  and  trains  are  already  running  on  this  section  ;  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  rail-head  will  reach  the  Kaduna  River,  at  a 
point  about  216  miles  from  Bare,  in  June  next. 

“  Preliminary  surveys  for  a  cart  road  to  connect  the  railway  with 
the  tin  field  in  Bauehi  Province  are  well  in  hand,  but  the  exact  route 
and  point  of  junction  with  the  railway  have  stjll  to  be  settled.” 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  rapid  and  economical  transportation 
are  great,  and  when  these  are  realised  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
large  influx  of  prospectors  in  the  country. 

As  indicating  the  growth  of  the  industry,  which  must  receive  a  great 
impetus  owing  to  the  improvement  in  transport  faeilties,  the  following 
information  is  given. 

Shipments  of  “  reed  ”  and  other  tin  have  been  made  by  traders  and 
others  for  many  years,  the  mining  and  smelting  operations  ' in  connection 
therewith  having  been  carried  on  by  the  natives. 

Since  1902  the  Niger  Company  has  carried  out  extensive  development  work 
on  the  alluvia-l  deposits  in  the  Naraguta  district,  in  the  Bauehi  Province, 
and  although  only  calabashes  and  sluice  boxes  were  employed,  upwards  of 
600  tons  of  black  tin,  (tin  oxide)  were  shipped  from  their  properties  during 
1908.  This  tin  is  of  rich  quality,  and  commands  a  considerably  higher- 
price  than  ordinary  English  tin. 

It  is  reported1  that  lode  tin  has  been  found  -on  one  of  the  Niger  Com¬ 
pany’s  properties-,  .and  that  one  lode  is  “  some  twenty  odd  feet  wide  and 
rich  in  both  tin  and  copper,”  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  exploratory  work  so  far  carried  out  leads  the  Board  to  believe  that 
the  alluvial  tin  areas  in  Northern  Nigeria  are  highly  payable,  and  can  be 
treated  with  great  advantage. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  native  labour  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  production  by  means  of  calabashes  and  sluice-  boxes.  Experience-  has 
shown-  that  smelting  operations  ©an  be  best  carried  on  in  Europe. 

A  new  district,  reported  to  have  values  running  from  31b.  in  the  upper 
wash  with  2ft.  of  from  10  to  601b.  per  yard  of  bottom  wash  is  now  being- 
developed.  Other  rich  areas  are  known  to  exist,  and  engineers  have  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  possibilities  of  Northern  Nigeria  as  a  tin 
producer-. 

Tire  tin  lields  now  being  worked  are  situated  at  an  altitude  of  some 
3,500ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  suitable-  for  Europeans. 

The  foil  Owing  particulars  are  given  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act 

The  preliminary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
Corporation  (apart  from  underwriting  commission)  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  £2,000,  and  are  payable  by  the  Corporation. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the.  Directors  will  proceed  to 
allotment  is  fixed  at  25,000  shares,  which  have  -been  underwritten. 


The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  as  to  the  qualification 
and  remuneration  of  Directors:—  1 

(84)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Directors  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Company  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  services  in  each  and  every 
year  tlie  sum  of  £100  per  annum  each,  with  an  additional  sum  of  £50 
per  annum  to  the  Chairman,  and  also  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  Company  which  shall  remain  in  any  year  after  3  noil-cumulative 

*  «en7t°f  10  pei)  oent-  per  anhum  shall  have  been  paid  on  the  Capital 
of  tine  Company  for  the  time  being  paid  up  or  credited  as  paid  up, 
'Such.  s_um  lo  be  divided  among  the  Directors  in  such  proportions  as  thev 
may  determine,  and  in  default  of  determination,  equally.  A  Director 
who  resides  at  more  than  50  miles-  from  the  place  where  any  meeting 
of  Directors  is  held,  and  which  such  Director  has  attended  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  his  travelling  expense®  incurred 
tor  the  purpose  of  attending  such  meeting,  and  such  payment  shall  be 
m  addition,  to  any  remuneration  paid  or  payable  under' these  Articles. 
A  Direct/Or  who  is  nominated  by  the  Company  to  serve  as  the  Company's 
representative  on  the  Board  of  another  company  shall  not  be  liable 
to  account  to  the  Company  in  respect  of  remuneration,  received  from 
such  other  company. 

(85)  The  qualification  of  a  Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  200  Ordinary 
fe  ha  res  of  £1  each  of  the  Company.  A  Director  may  -act  before  acquirin'®- 
his  qualification,  but  shall  acquire-  the  same  within  one  month  from  his 
appointment,  and  unless  he  do  so  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  agreed 
to  take  the-  .said  Shares  from  the  Company,  and  the  same  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  allotted  to  him. 

The  following  Contract  lias  been  entered  into :  — 

A  Contract  dated  the  15tli  day  of  November,  1909,  between  The 
Algerian  Tin  Corporation,  Limited,  of  the- one  part,  and  William  Frederick 
of  the  other  part,  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  underwrite 
^o,UUJ  Shales  of  £1  -each  at  a  commission-  of  Z£  per  cent,  in  cash  and 
in  addition,  the  right,  to  subscribe  for  25,000  further  Shares  -of  £1  -each 
at  a  price  of  25s.  each  at  any  time  up  to  the  31st  December,  1910. 
his  unde: rwriting  has  been  sub-underwritten  by  various  parties,  including 
the  Direct°rg  of  th©  Corporation,  who  are  interested  in  the  above  under” 
writing:  to  the  extent  of  1,000  Shares  each. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  on  t-lie  form  accompanying  the  Prosnectos 
and  he  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Corporation  or  any  of  their  branches’ 
together  with  the  amount  payable  on  application.  Payment  in  full  mav  he 
made  at  any  time.  * 

In  any  case  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in- 
full,  and  when  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number 
applied  for,  the  surplus  Will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  amount  par  . bio 
on  allotment.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  will  render  all  previous ‘nav 
monts  liable  to  forfeiture.  1  JUUS  pdy- 

The  Corporation  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  6d.  per  Share  on  Shares  applied 
foi  and  -allotted  on-  lorms  other  than  underwriting  forms  bearin"  the  -damn 
of  a  broker  or  authorised  agent.  g  me  stamp 

mfInt\r11hedShatr0eSaPPly  t0  the  St0ck  Eschange  hl  due  course  for  a  settle 

•  AMC°P/,?f  [he  Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  Corporation  is  printed 
nr  the  fold-  of  and  forms  port  of  the  Prospectus.  1  printed 

?.p  a  pop-f  th«reof  an<1  Prints  of  the  Memorandum  and 
Arfcl^b  Association  of  tlie  Corporation  may  be  n inspected  at  the  Office 
Messrs.  Havs,  Scfimettau  and  Dunn,  Solicitors  to  the  Corporation 

wS  £rs\“r.bE-c-'  -  » »•»•'  iPiX: 

«£*$*£*,?*  F°.rm»  of  APPIicati°n  can  he  obtained  at  the  Registered 
Auditors.  thS  ‘Corporatlon>  and  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Brokers,  and 

Dated-  this  19th  day  of  November,  1909. 


TRUTH 
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Nov.  24,  1909.] 


No  part  of  this  Issue  has  i'een  or  will  be  Underwritten. 

A  Copy  of  the  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  CLOSE  on  op  before  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1909. 

THE  GAMAGE  MOTOR  GAB  GO.,  LTD. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 


CAPITAL 

Divided  into  £S73,0O0  in  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £!  each,  and  £2,000  in  Deferred  Shares  of  Ss.  each 

The  whole  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  (173,000)  are  now  offered  for  subscription.  , 

The  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  net  profits  in  each  year  a  (non-cumulative)  Preferjntial  Dividend 
of  7  per  cent  ,  and  in  addition  thereto  one-half  of  the  surplus  net  profits  of  the  Company  remaining  for  distribution,  and  the  balance  of 
such  surplus  net  profits  is  payable  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares.  _ 

The  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  will  also  have  priority  as  to  Capital. 

ISSUE  OF 

173,000  PREFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES  AT  PAR. 

Payable  :  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application  ;  5s.  per  Share  Allotrnentf^"6  ^  M°nth  *****  Ali0tment  ;  ?S“  6d  P6P  SharG  Thr6e 


DIRECTORS. 

ALBERT  WALTER  GAMAGE,  128,  Holborn,  E.C.,  Chairman  and  Managing 
Director  of  A.  W.  Gamage,  Limited.  ,  , 

GEORGE  MURDOCH,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  Director  of  John  G.  Murdoch 
and  Company,  Limited.  . 

ERIC  MUIR  GAMAGE,  107,  Cbeapside,  E.O.,  Director  and  Manager  of 
Benetfink  and  Company,  Limited. 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  VINCENT,  128,  Holborn,  E.C.,  Director  and  Manager 
of  tlhe  Motor  Department  of  A.  W.  Gamage,  Limited. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED1,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  Head  Office,  71, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  and  all  Brandies. 

SOLICITORS'. 

WARD,  PERKS,  and  McKAY,  85,  Graoechuroh  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

FREDK.  B.  SMART,  JEFFREYS,  and  CO.,  22,  Queen  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

H.  NORMAN  PAINE,  NOAKES,  and  CO1.,  2  and  3,  Old  Broad)  Street,  E.C., 
and  Stock  Exchange. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES. 

R.  WILKINSON,  GAMAGE  BUILDING,  HOLBORN,  E.C. 

ABRIDGE!)  PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  London  with 
a  sex-vice  of  the  most  up-to-date  Motor  Cabs,  far  excelling  those  which  are 
at  present  plying  for  hire.  They  will  be  fitted  with  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  upholstered  hr  morocco,  the  carriage  work  will  be  of  the  best 
possible  finish,  will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  with  ample  room  inside  to 
seat  four  persons  in  luxurious  comfort.  Space  will  be  provided  for  carry¬ 
ing  luggage,  etc.  Being  of  the  landaulet  type,  they  can  either  be  opened 
or  closed  to  suit  the  wish  of  the  hirer.  Taximeters  of  the  latest  improved 
type  will  be  fitted  to  each  cab,  which  will  show  at  a  glance  the  amount  of 
fare  to  he  paid.  Taximeters  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  cab-hiring 
public,  and,  are  greatly  appreciated  by  ladies,  because  all  questions  as  to 
fares,  and  disagreements  are  impossible.  The  drivers  will  be  men  selected 
for  their  skill  in:  driving  and  .steady  habits,  will  be  dressed  in  a  smart, 
distinctive  uniform,  and  the  Company  will,  in  fact,  commence'  business  at  a 
standard  of  efficiency  not  vet  reached  by  any  other  company.  This  Company 
will  indeed  without  cost  ‘profit  by  the  costly  experience  of  similar  under¬ 
takings  and  avoid  the  mistakes  and  consequent  loss  inseparable  froln  pioneer 

undertakings.  „  ,  ...  ,, 

Arrangements  have  been  made  With  the'  well-known  Birmirigham  Small 
*rms  Company  (B.S.A.)  for  the  supply  of  250  or  more  10-12  li.p.  chassis  to 
be  fitted  with  a  London-made  body  complete  for  running  at  a  total  cost 
of  £300  each.  This  firm  lias  the  highest  reputation  for  turning  out  the 
fiesfc  materials  and  workmanship,  and  are  making  a  chassis  specially  to  the 
Directors’  specification!,  this  being’  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Managing 
Director.  . 

The  Directors  confidently  anticipate  this  chassis  will  prove  the  most 
efficient,  economical,  and!  reliable  Cab  that  has  yet  been  constructed. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  Directors  to  be  able  to  secure  the  chassis 
they  require  from  a  British  firm,  and  it  will  always  be  the  policy  of  the 
Board  to  purchase  and  use  at  all  times  (when  possible)  only  goods  of  British 
manufacture,  and  the  Directors  call  special  attention  to  the  important  fact 
that  they  are  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  Motor  Car  Company, 
and  are  free  to  buy  all  the  Company’s  requirements  in  the  best  markets 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

The  services  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage,  the  well-known  Managing  Dxrector 
of  A.  W.  Gamage,  Limited,  as  Chairman  of  the  Company,  have  been,  secured 
for  a,  period  of  not  less  than  seven  years. 

The  Company  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  offer  of  centrally-situated 
premises  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  Cab  Garage  on  leases  of 
about  75  years,  at  a  rental  of  £2,000  (from  which  must  be  deducted  the 
rents  receivable  from  the  shops,  about  £900),  and  comprising  Nos.  73,  74, 
75  77,  and  78,  High  Holborn,  and  the  extensive  area  known  as  the  Blue 

Boar  Yard,  and  72,  Red  Lion  Street,  W.C.,  with  drive-in  entrances  to  High 
Holborn,  (facing  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel)  and  Red  Lion  Street,  W.C.,  together 
with  the  large  ground  floor  area  at  rear,  having  in  all  air  approximate 
superficial  area  of  10,000  square  feet,  and  capable  of  holding  about  300  cabs. 

The  Shops  on  the  Site  in  High  Holborn  are  now  let  on  lease  to  sub¬ 
stantial  tenants  at  low  rentals;  these  lease®  will  expire  in  about  three 
rears’  time,  when  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  fine  block  of  modern  shops  and, 
offices,  and  it  is  estimated  the  rentals  will  more  than  repay  the  total  rent 
of  the  Garage,  leaving  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

The  valuable  service  of  a  gentleman  of  great,  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  organisation  of  the  Motor  Cab  industry  will  be  available  as 
Managing  Director,  and  he  will  take  up  his  duties  forthwith  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  being  confirmed  bv  the  Board.  Of  every  250  Cabs  to  be  supplied  lie 
estimates  an  average  of"  at  least  235  to  bo  in  constant  running  order  and 
working  during  the  whole  of  365  days  in  the  year,  and  earn  nig  33s.  per  Cab  per 
day.  The  following  calculations  are  based  on  data  supplied  by  him  : — 

per  day  equals  per  annum  per  annu m 
Average  daily  takings  for  235  -Cabs,  at 

33s.  per  Cab  per  day  . 

Less : 

The  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  Motor  Cabs  in  London 
are,  after  careful  investigation, 
estimated  as  follows : — 

1.  Management,  General  Expenses. 

Insurance,  Garage,  and  Rent  of 

Taximeter,  sav,  per  Oab  per  day..  2  0,,  £9,125  0  0 

2.  Washing  and  Cleaning,  per  Cab 

per  day  .  1  0  „  4,288  15  0 

Drivex-s  (paying  for  their  petrol)  25 
per  cent,  of  the  takings  of  235  Cabs 

running  365  days  . 8  3  ,,  35,382  3  9 


per  day  equals  per  annum  per  annum 
Brought  forward  £u  11  3  £48,795  18  9  £141,528  15  0 


The  following  expenses  are  calculated 
on  a  cab  covering  sufficient  mileage 
to  earn  33s.  .per  Cab  per  day,  gross: 

3.  Tyres  . •> .  4  Lx  » 

4.  Maintenance  of  Chassis  .  2  72  „ 

5.  Maintenance  of  Bodies,  Horns, 

Lamps,  etc.,  per  Cab  per  day  -  0  10  „ 

6.  Oils  and  Greases  . .  0  4A  „ 


19,835  9 
11,976  11 


3,, 802 
1,608 


Depreciation,  a  sufficient  amount 
has  been  allowed  to  admit  of 
writing  off  the  whole  cost  of  the 
250  Cabs  in  six  yeai-s,  viz; 
£50  per  Cab,  per  year  . . 


19  8j  „  86,018  6  9 


2  9 


12,546  17  6 


98,565  4  3 


£42,963  10  9 
ed 


£141,528  15  0 


Leaving  a  net  balance  available  for 
Dividends,  Reserve  Fund,  Direc¬ 
tors’  Remuneration  .  ,  .  ,  ,r,  _  _ , 

(The  Directors  consider  the  above  expenses  arc  high,  they  are  ban 
upon  actual  working,  but  the  Directors  are  confident  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  -and  advantages  possessed  by  the  Company  as  to  eite  and 
otherwise  considerable  savings  can  be  effected.) 

Tt>  pav  the  7  per  cent.  Dividend  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  now 
offered  for  subscription  will  require  £12,110  per  annum,  so  that  even  on 
the  auove  estimate  such  dividend  would  be  secured  more,  than  three  times 

The  Directors  have  every  confidence  that  these  results  will  be  materially 
improved  upon  by  this  Company.  .  . 

The  Company  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  3d.  per  Share  in  respect  of  all 
Shares  allotted  in  response  to  applications  bearing  Brokers’  stamps. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  aLot- 
ment  is  £50,000. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into . 

1909.  29  October.— Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bart.,  of  Hatley  Bark,  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge,  and  Albert  Walter  Gamage : — Provisional  Contract, 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  High  Holborn  premises,  at  rentals  amounl  - 
in°‘  in,  the  •aggregate'  to  £2,300,  which  will  be  reduced  to  £1,400,  as  before 
mentioned.  By  the  Agreement  the  Company  undertakes  to  spend  £19,500 
on  the  property.  The  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  superior 

Landlords.  . _  „ 

1909.  12  November.— Sydney  Jeffreys  and1  Albert  Walter  Gamage  .-ton- 

tract  by  the  said  Albert  Waiter  Gamage  to  provide  the  amount  required 
for  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Company  down  to  the  first  allotment 

of  Shares.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

1309.  17  November.— Contract  by  all  the  Directors  to  take  and  pay  for 

their  Qualification'  Shares. 

Mr.  Albert  Walter  Gamage,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  is 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  Company  to  the  following  extent:— By 
the  Contract  of  the  12th  day  of  November,  1909,  Mr.  Gamage  undertakes 
to  provide  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  here¬ 
inafter  referred  to.  He  has  also  negotiated  the  Contract  of  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1909,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  High  Holborn  site,  and  agreed 
to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Company  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  For  these 
considerations  and  the:  services  rendered  as  aforesaid,  the  Company  will 
pay  to  him  the  total  sum  of  £4,000,  and  as  stipulated  for  by  the  said  Albert 
Walter  Gamage  he  has  also  the  right  to  apply  for  the  £2,000  Deferred 
Shares  at  par,  and  on  application  the  Company  will  allot  The-  same  to  him 

Mr.  Eric  Muir  Gamage  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Vincent,  other  Directors  of  the 
Company,  are  entitled  under  an  agreement  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage,  to 
have  allotted  or  transferred  to  them  100  Deferred  Shares  and'  50  Deferred 
Shares  respectively,  at  par,  and  to  rateable  proportion  of  the,  balance  (if 
any)  of  the  sum  -of  £4,000,  aftei-  payment  thereout  of  the  undermentioned 
preliminary  expenses.  .  .  .  .. 

The  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Association  as  to  the  qualification  and 
remuneration  of  Directors,  and  as  to  the  right  of  voting  conferred  by  the 
several  classes  of  Shares,  are  .  as  follows:— 

The  qualification  of  a  Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  200  Preferred 
Ordinary  Shares  in  the  Company,  and  it  shall  be  bis  duty  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  providing  that 
if  not  already  qualified  he  shall  obtain  his  qualification  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  .  .  ~  , 

The  Board  (other  than  the  Chairman  ami  Managing  Director)  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  by  way  of  remuneration'  in  each  year  £150  for  each 
Di’-ector.  The  remuneration  of  the  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  shall 
be"  fixed  at  the  statutory  Meeting  of  the  Company. 

lights  of  Voting.— Subject  to  any  special  terms  as  to  voting  upon  which 
any  Shares  may  be  issued,  every  Member  shall  have  one  vote  in  respect 
of  every  Share  held1  bv  him. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  preliminarv  expenses  to  allotment,  including 
stamps,  registration,  and  legal  charges,  Brokers,  Auditors,  fees,  the  print 
ing,  posting,  addressing,  and  circulation  of  prospectuses,  and  the  news- 
paper  advertising  and  brokerage,  is  £4,000. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company 
!  anfj:  the  above  Contracts  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors 
t-6  the  Company,  while  the  subscription  list  remains  open. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  due 
course  for  a  settlement  in  the  Shares  of  the  Company,  and  a  quotation  in 
I  the  official  list. 

This  advertisement  is  not  issued  as  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  Share®. 
Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtaiiledl 
from  the  Bankers.  Brokers,  Auditors,  and  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  and  at 
!  the  registered  Office  of  the  Company. 

I  Dated  the  19th  clay  of  November,  1309. 
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Beautifully  Cool  and  Sweet  Smoking. ' 


’S 

Navy  Ottt 
TOBACCO 

and  Cigarettes 

Sold  only  in  the  original  Packets  and  Tins,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  all  Stores  and  Tobacco  sellers  of  repute 
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The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newruau-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Uoad  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  cau  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1  8  0  £200  ...  £i  11  0 

£2U  ...  £0  11  0  £10  ...  15  0  £100  ..,  £2  5  0  £501  ...  11  6  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  J  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  ( IS,  10,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N,  E, 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 


(jorf  „$$ 

>> 


vnor«tA 


To  h, m.  the  king 


Not  tired  of  .golf,  of  course  ;  but 
just  pleasantly  wearied  with  the  round 
ot  the  links  ;  just  a  little  stiff,  perhaps, 
and  a  little  bit  afraid  ol  to-morrow. 

Get  into  a  hot  bath,  a 

Mustard  Bath 

— one  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  or  so  of  CODMAN’S  MUSTARD 
have  been  added.  Note  the  immediate 
bracing  invigoration  ;  note  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  your  evening,  and  the  easy, 
lithe  stride  of  the  next  day’s  round. 


Colman’s 

mustard 

Then  remember-  Coiman’s  Mustard  with  gratitude. 


Now 

Elkingtons 

Now 

Heady 

Xmas 

List 

Ready 

LOWEST 

CASH 

PRICES 

illustrating  novelties,  Jbeautitui  m  design 
and  of  “  ElKington  ”  quality. 

Jewellery,  Siluer,  Antique  Silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate ,  El  king  ton  Plate,  etc. 

22,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W. 

73,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

And  at  Birmingham ,  Liuerpool.  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  etc. 

. 

LOWEST 

CASH 

PRICES. 

Great  Age  and  Maturity. 


SHERS 

WHISKY 

ANDREW  USHER  &  CO:,  DISTILLERS,  EDINBURGH. 

London  and  Export  Agents: — 

FRANK  BAILEY  &  Co..  59,  Mark  Lane.  E.C. 


Incomparable  Flavour, 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 


IS 


Bermaline 

THE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD. 

iPmosTi  all  Hi^h  Class  Bakers, 

MflESSnSSBESMBEEHlS 


OTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  and 

^  '  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLL,  il'J,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 


London,  W.C. 


Not.  24,  1909.] 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  PUZZLE 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Aiine’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
Tbo  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-ds-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,601. 

EPIGRAMS  ON  THE  PRESENT  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  in  this  competition  is  awarded  to  Lubo,  for  the 
following : 

Oh  !  Chancellor,  Chancellor,  this  is  no  joke  ! 

Decreased  are  our  spirits  and  vanished  our  smoke  ! 

There  are  taxes  on  Peers  and  taxes  on  beers  ; 

And  Dukes  and  barrels  alike  are  in  tears  (tiers). 

I  may  add  that  Sapper's  epigram  has  been  adjudged  to  run  Ludo'S  very 
close ;  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  make  honourable  mention  of  that 
Competitor. 


“TRUTH”  PRIZE  No.  1,602. 

LOCATING  TEN  GIVEN  EXTRACTS  FROM  STANDARD  WORKS 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

The  correct  solution  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  “  Life  of  Nelson.”  Southey. 

(2)  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  Dickens. 

(3)  11  Sentimental  Journey.”  Sterne. 

(4)  “  Natural  History  of  Selborne.”  Gilbert  White; 

(5)  “  History  of  Henry  Esmond.”  Thackeray. 

(6)  “  Gulliver’s  Travels.”  Swift. 

(7)  Authorship  unknown.  Ascribed  to  various  writers. 

(S)  “  Poor  Relations.”  C.  Lamb. 

(9)  “  Jane  Eyre.”  Charlotte  Bronte. 

(10)  “  Adam  Bede.”  George  Eliot. 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing,  only  one  question  arises,  in  relation  to 
extract  No.  7. 

At  the  time  of  setting  the  Puzzle,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  knew 
where  this  passage  occurred;  but,  on  going  into  the  matter  carefully,  I  find 
that,  while  it  has  frequently  been  quoted,  the  original  authorship  must  be 
regarded  as  uncertain. 


Had  tliis  circumstance  involved  any  hardship  or  injustice  to  Competitors,  I 
should  have  set  those  who  took  part  in  this  Competition  a  special  extra 
Puzzle  to  themselves. 

But  as  all  were  in  the  same  boat  and  consequently  no  unfairness  arises,  I 
shall  award  the  Prize  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  winning  Competitor  is  Yobsbaum,  whose  answers  were  correct  in  all  ten 
cases.  The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  therefore,  goes  to  that  Competitor. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,606. 

Some  while  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  to  me  suggesting  that  a  Poetical  Cento 
competition  might  prove  interesting  to  my  readers.  And,  having  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  suggestion,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  rather  a  good 
one. 

I  have,  therefore,  decided,  this  week,  to  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas 
for  the 

Best  Twelve-Line  Rhymed  Cento  to  be  Constructed  from 
tiie  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  all  my  readers  understand  exactly  what  a  Cento 
is  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  feel  quite  clear  on  the  point,  I  will 
explain  that  it  consists  of  a  specified  number  of  lines  picked  out  haphazard 
from  one  or  more  poems,  and  placed  together  so  as  to  form  a  connected  and 
self-contained  little  poem,  that  scans  correctly  and  reads  intelligibly. 

In  the  present  case,  the  lines  must  rhyme  as  well  as  scan. 

Further,  no  two  lines  that  come  within  ten  lines  of  each  other  in  the  original 
poem  may  be  placed  consecutively  in  the  Cento. 

The  reference  of  each  line  in  the  Cento  should  be  distinctly  given, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  to  add,  except  that 
(i.)  No  competitor  may  subm  it  more  than  one  Cento, 
fii. )  Each  Cento  must  consist  exactly  of  twelve  lines. 

(iii.)  All  Centos  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
December  6th. 

N.B.— May  I  impress  upon  competitors  the  desirability  of  their  reading  the 
foregoing  conditions  earefuily  before  composing  their  Centos.  So  many  times, 
of  late,  I  have  had  to  disqualify  competitors  for  failing  to  comply  with 
published  conditions ;  a  process  at  once  disagreeable  to  myself  and  disappointing 
to  them. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Ribblee. — I  note  that,  in  future,  you  desire  to  adopt  the  foregoing  nom-de - 
plume,  and  I  have  registered  you  accordingly.  I  also  note  the  further  contents 
i  t  your  letter,  for  which  I  beg  to  thank  you.  I  always  welcome  honest  criticism 
and,  when  I  can,  do  my  best  to  profit  by  it. 


3. 

2. 


4. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


1. 

2. 


4. 

1. 

2. 


O- 

4. 


1. 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No. 


1,603.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND 


OTHERWISE. 


TWO-LINE  RHYMING  SOUIBS  ON :  1.  MR.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE ; 

3.  LORD  CHARLES  BERESF0RD ;  4.  MR.  S.  F. 


2.  MB.  A.  J.  BALFOUR; 
CODY. 


Lloyd-George  is  a  jester  of  humorous  whim, 

But  the  land1  he  would  value  does  not  value 
him. 

The  fame  of  Prince  Arthur  will  ever  endure, 

Bo  polished  his  manners,  his  style  so  dem-Ure. 

I/ord  Charlie's  the  Navy’s  staunch  friend  and 
well-wisher ; 

For  unity  pleading,  he  -deprecates  fissure. 

Col.  Cody  and  Wales’  Royal  Prince  are  a  pair  : 

One/s  heir  of  the  King,  t'other  Ring  of  tho 
Air.  Dobbin. 

“  A1  at  Lloyd's,"  his  Chief  and  followers  fondly 
class  it. 

How  will  if,  rank  (or  rankle)  if  the  Lords  don't 
pass  it'? 

He  said!  to  lire:  ‘‘You're - ,  well,  you’re  not 

my  brother." 

‘‘Just  so,”  responded  Lire;  ‘‘and  you’re  an¬ 
other.” 

Wia  “little  Condor”  helped  to  bring  him  fame, 

Rut  will  a  little  candour  do  the  tame? 

Ho  flew,  but  could  not  fly  the  strong  tempta¬ 
tion. 

As  Corcoran*  did,  to  join  another  nation. 

*  “  II.M.S.  Pinafore .” 

Amuinn. 

He  gave  us  a  Budget  of  rents,  rates,  and 
taxes, 

Which  called  forth:  abuse  (such  as  Leo  J. 
Maxse’s). 

A  master  of  logic,  a  leader  of  men, 

A  future  Prime  Minister.  (Echo  asks : 
“ When? ”) 

His  views  arc  a  varied  assortment  of  snarls ; 

Imagine  a  Navy  without  the  “  j./ord  Charles”! 

A  man  who’s  looked  up  to  by  star-gazing  eyes ; 

A  man  who  has  risen,-- a  man,  who  will  rise! 

Oercueil. 

To  make  taxation  equable— that  is  the  task  he's 
tackling  ; 

But  he  talked  of  robbing  henroosts,  and  set  all 
the  hens  a -cackling. 

With  subtlety  prodigious  he  toils  for  two  great 
ends : 

To  irritate  his  enemies  and  circumvent  his 
friends. 

Once  a  sailor,  now  a  politician,  he 

In  this  new  role  still  finds  himself  at  sea. 

To  put  our  troops  to  flight  this  hero  means, 

And  sure  to  break  the  records  as  now  he 
breaks  machines.  Pavus. 

Taffy,  with  escutcheon  bright,  be  must  never 
smudge  it ; 

Holds  his  brief,  and  means  to  fight  for  the 
Poor  Man's  Budget. 

Foundations  of  belief  he  well  'secures  ; 

But  his  beliefs  are  neither  mine  nor  Ure's. 


3.  As  Admiral,  most  popular;  as  js'avy  Lord,  much 

parley  ; 

As  critic  mighty  pungent,  too.  Must  pose  as 
M.P.,  Charlie! 

4.  Are,  aviator !  How  we  love  to  see  you  fly  ! 
Your  plane  seems  all  plain-sailing,  yet  its-  laws 

you  Cody-fy  !  Kelly. 

1.  O  !  D.  L.-G.,  woukl'st  England's  fetters  forge? 
The  Lords,  a®  echo,  answer  D—  Lloyd-George  ! 

2.  Play  up,  sir!  tho’  your  party’s  in  the  dumps; 
The  Anti-Budget  hand  can  go  “  no  trumps.” 

3.  O  Charlie  B.,  O  Charlie  B-,  you  give  it  pretty 

hot  1 

Thank  God,  you  are  an  Irishman!  Thank  God, 
you're  not,  a  Scot  1 

4.  Though  sounding  wrong,  it  seemetb,  yet,  all 

right 

That  England,  Cody  up,  should  take  to  flight. 

Malignant. 

1.  “  Tlie  foreigner  tax,”  so  the  Tariffite  brays. 
Well,  it's  Taffy  who  taxes  ;  John  Bull  who  pays. 

2.  Your  demeanour  and  speeches  both  are  obscure, 
You. seem  at  once  truculent,  yet  “dem”-Ure! 

3.  Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  tho  west. 
But  not  the  dear  Fisher  whom  Charlie  loves 

best ! 

4.  To  Manchester  fly,  we  shall  not  be  surprised, 
’Twill  be  easier  now  you’re  gnat-uraliscd  1 

Crosby. 

1.  “The  mutton-heads,”  quoth  George,  “they 

seem  to  grudge  it. 

The  Upper  House  may  kick;  if  so,  I'll  budge 
it.” 

2.  “  My  speeches  sting  !  Dem-Ui'o?  you  ask,  with 

pleasure  : 

A  golfer's  tip— to  lie  securely— measure  1” 

3.  He  knows  the  ropes  too  well,  docs  good  old 

Charlie  1 

No  lawyer’s  clerks  can  teach  him  how  to 
parley  ! 

4.  “  I  guess  I'll  fix  it,  boys,  right  here— say, 

■stranger, 

Sky  trips  are  cheap  today;  sec  here— no 
’danger!”  Alios. 

1.  Lloyd-George,  jour  one  wish  is  to  better  the 

masses ; 

But  is  your,  aim  furthered  by  damning  the 
classes? 

2.  Saj%  Balfour,  now  Tariff  Reform's  on  the  tapis, 
AY  ill  paying  more  taxes  make  people  more 

happy? 

3.  Lord  Charles,  thinking  matters  were  wrong 

with  the  Fleet, 

Wrote  the  .Times  a  tirade  which  was  most  in¬ 
discreet. 

4.  Cody,  I  hope,  will  have  the  delight 

Of  winning  the  London-to-Manchcster  flight. 

Sapper. 


1.  I  fear  the  House  of  Lords?  All  fudge.  It 
Won’t  dare  to  make  a  guy  of  George's  Budget. 

2.  Ixion-like,  you  to  a  wheel  are  bound; 

Tariff  Reform,  alas!  will  ne'er  go  round. 

3.  O  gallant  Admiral  from,  the  banks  of  Shannon, 
Your  charges  are  too  heavy  for  your  cannon. 

4.  An  (aviator  always  in  a  fix — • 

Now  up  like  rockets,  and  now  down  like  sticks. 

Ludo. 

1.  Mark  how  benevolent  the  Chancellor's  inten¬ 

tions— 

He  wants  all  dukes  to  qualify  for  Old  Age 
Tensions. 

2.  “  Arthur  will  prove  a  second  Pitt,”  said 

Dizzy,  long  ago. 

A  pit  is  deep,  and  gives  out  gas,  and  oft  ex¬ 
plodes,  we  know. 

3.  A  gallant  tar  was  Charlie,  none  was  smarter. 
And  Mr.  Asquith,  finds  him  now  a  tar  tar. 

4.  In  vain  does  Cody  try  to  soar  by  aeronautic! 

art, 

For  Kale,  it  seems,  has  cast  him  for  a  low  come' 
dian's  part.  Tofiy. 

1.  Behold  fiery  Lloyd-George  pitching  into  his 

foes. 

And  behind  him  a  Ministry  led  by  the  nose! 

2.  Though  Joey  scarce  “  in,  posse  ”  he,  or  Jesse, 
Thank  Heaven!  our  valiant  Arthur's  still  "in 

esse.” 

3.  Lord  Charles,  a  gallant  Admiral,  to  the  right¬ 

about  was  sent, 

But  means  to  air  his  grievance  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

4.  Cody  was  a  ’Merriean,  catcli-(him)  who-catch 

can, 

For,  yielding  to  temptation,  he’s  become  an 
Englishman  !  Madge, 

1.  Said  Lloyd  plus  George,  “  Of  Tories  I  am  fear¬ 

less. 

But  .  yet.  I  wish  that  this  dull  world  were  peer¬ 
less.” 

2.  As  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  he’s  very 
Much  to  our  mind,  but  for  a  leader— query. 

3.  “  A  Nila  honor  est,”  we  used  to  say, 

But  now,  “  The  Navy  Bulldog  stands  at  boy.” 

4.  Hey  diddle  Bi-plane !  this  afternoon 

The  sometime  cow-boy  will  jump  the  moon. 

Piers  Pcniles. 

1.  Lloyd  George  is  bold  and  active— never  lax; 
One  fears  he  even  likes  his  strength  to  tax. 

2.  We  admire  Arthur’s  “putting,”  and  all  that, 
But  never  know  just  what  he's  “  driving  ”  at. 

3.  Lord  Charlie  says  at  times  more  than  he 

ougter, 

And  leaves  the'  sea  to  get  in  deeper  water. 

4.  To  his  new  land  may  Cody  prove  no  traitor, 
Despite  his  boast  of  being  an  aviator ! 

(a  navy’ater.) 

Nibbler. 
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1.  Some  say  George  will  loud  cry — when  the 

Bud.’s  b(l)oomed  through  Peers — 

“  Three  Lloyd  cheers  now,  my  dears,  for  the 
Free  Budgeteers !  ” 

2.  There'll  be  whigs  on  the  green  yet,  “  round  ” 

stories  by  Balfour, 

While  the  Unionists'  “  fore  ’’-man’s  the  Com¬ 
mons’  tame  golfer  1 

3.  A  burly  (hurly-)  naval  lad  was  Beresford,  Lord 

“  Charlie  ” — 

To  turn  the  Jfayy  inside  out  and  hurl’t  at 
Head  of  Parli ! 

4.  With  the  fliers  at  last  there  goes  up  Col. 

Cody — 

“  Borin’  ’oles  in  the  airth  ”  now  we're  sure’s 
quite  demode  !  Bibler  (late  Eimabel). 

1.  “  A  trick  would  be  worth  while,”  say  men  of 

rank, 

“  If  Lloyd  George  could  change  to  Lloyds 
Bank.” 

2.  Just  jiow  he's  looking  forward  to  a  “  Golden- 

r^in  ”  (reign) ; 

Like  “  Jack-in-the-box,”  he's  “in  ”  then 
“  out  ”  again. 

3.  He's  “  deck  ”-ed  in  “  print,”  is  this  ambitious 

Lord, 

Which  proves  “  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.” 

4.  To  out-do  one  another  each  one  tries, 

But  Cody  is  the  man  to  take  a  “rise.” 

Iris. 

1.  “  Goot  worts  ”  we  hear  this  little  Welshman 

speak  ; 

For  these  we  fpar  he'll  have  to  eat  the  leek. 

2.  “  Amioo  amicus  Arturus, 

Belliger  Belligero  B-alfourus.’’* 

3.  "A  plain,  blunt  man  who  loves  his  friend, 
And  will  support  him  to  the  hitter  end  "  ! 

4.  -V  Yaukee  once  was  lie,  but  now  lie's  British  ; 
Guess  he'll  win  yet,  although  his  mount  is 

skittish.  ’  Romanian. 

*  As  friend  to  a  friend  is  Arthur; 

An  enemy  to  an  enemy  is  Balfour. 

1.  Though  your  Budget  is  truly  a  Geovg-ian  knot, 
"Old  Age  Pensions”  ills  cure  others'  tab- 

Lloyds  cannot ! 

2.  When  your  ‘'tongue  ”  gets  too  strong  for  good 

taste  to  endure, 

Use  hot  water  in  jug — shun  a-basin'  and  lire  ! 

3.  Officialism  and)  “  Cold  Scotch  ”  to  you  are 

nauseous  senna : 

To  relish  your  tap — (”  Oirish — hot  ”) — ye  ken 
McKenna  oanna ! 

4.  Could’e  only  travel  far!  C'ould'e  travel  fast 

and  high  ! 

“  British  subject  ”  with  one  object — no 

“  growler  ” — ”  handsome  fly.” 

Balmoral. 

1.  Lloyd  George,  being  rather  to  the  bad  through 

liquor, 

Will  soon  be  talking  of  his  ex-exchequer. 

2.  Erin,  so  many  a  reputation’s  grave, 

Made  his;  but  England  took  what  Ireland  gave. 

3.  No  squibs  required  for  Charley  B., 

Whose  fireworks  all  the  world  may  see. 

4.  Soar  upwards  like  a  rocket,  sure  and  quick  ; 
But  do  aiot  fall  or  let  us  see  a  -stick. 

Lugh. 


1.  D.  Lloyd  George  has  been  doing  long  tots, 

Did  be  make  any  big  blunders?— Lots  ! 

2.  Of  the  passing  of  Arthur  his  foes  made  fun, 

He  thinks  he  can  pass  more  ways  than  one. 

3.  You  “  would  like  the  head  of  the  First  Sea 

Lord!” 

Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it,  Beresford  ! 

4.  “  What  a  mon  a  bea,”  we  shall  say  “  sewer-ly  1” 
When  Cody  matches  the  butterfly. 

Ephemeron. 

1.  0  George !  put  the  drag  on,  or  this  land,  faith, 

you’H  rock  it : 

Your  efforts  to  Budge-it  will  soon  dear  our 
pocket ! 

2.  O  Arthur !  in  thy  pose  of  ease,  uncertain,  coy, 

and  hard  to  tease  : 

When  threats  of  terror  fright  the  poor;  thy 
scathing  wrath  dubs  Ure,  a  “you’re!” 

3.  His  question — aye,  ready  ! — ashore  or  afloat, 

“  My  lords,  ‘  will  ye  tread  on  the  tail  of  me 
coat?  ’  ” 

4.  Our  aviators  -seem  to  have  given  our  friends  in 

Mars  a  scare ; 

Marconi !  you  must  wave  to  them  ;  “  ’Tis  Cody 
in  the  air  1  ”  Nin-Nim 

1.  Should  he,  Lloyd  George,  tax  the  ungotten  ore, 
He  would,  by  gad  !  both  land  and  owners  bore. 

2.  “Strong”  is  Balfour,  when  he  states,  with  lan¬ 

guage  undiluted  ; 

Source  of  little  pitcher's  contents  sometimes  is 
polluted. 

3.  As  seaman,  Lord  Beresford  has  proved  himself 

“  first-rate,” 

Sure  !  he’ll,  make  as  good  an  A.B.  in  the  ship 
of  State. 

4.  To  ir-ke  a  record  flight,  his  ideal  plane 

materialise. 

Requires  time;  so  ,S.  F.  Cody’s  thought  it  best 
to  naturalise.  Priolo. 

1.  Oh.  David  Lloyd  George  has  come  out  of  the 

West : 

For  the  poor  working  man  he  would  rob  some 
fowl’s  nest. 

2.  Our  Arthur’s  plain  speech  is  as  trenchant  as 

pure. 

In.  the  fair  cause  of  truth  he  still  strives  to 
end- Ure-. 

3.  Of  the  Navy  bold  Beresford’ s  sure  a  well-wisher. 
Though  he's  keen  on  all  sport  he  is1 2 3 4  down  on  a 

Fisher. 

4.  S.  F.  Cody's  a  Briton — 1iq  title  is  higher; 

But  the  Doncaster  people  don't  think  him  a 
flyer.  Ludlovian. 

1.  The  Chancellor,  with  smiling  face,  lays  thickly 

on  the  boiling  tar. 

And  the  martyrs  in  their  agonies  shriek  out 
from  near  and  far. 

2.  Bold  be  your  speech,  our  valiant  knight,  his 

followers  exclaim, 

Just  think  about  the  precious  smiles  on  the 
face  of  many  .  a  Primrose  dame. 

3.  Pity  indeed  that  Beresford  should  spend  Ins 

time  in  wrangling, 

When  all  his  thoughts  should  be  condensed  oil 
some  future  foemen  mangling. 

4.  Many  a  kite  has  Oody  flown,  and  many  a  flight 

has  taken, 

But  the  Yankee  boy  pile  day  may  find  too 
much  he's  undertaken.  Crank. 


1.  To  give  to  those  who  have,  and  take  from 

those  who  lack, 

Is  a  party  shibboleth  that  Lloyd  George  will 
never  back. 

2.  A  Tory  chieftain  (Balfour),  spoiling  for  a  fight. 
Has  caught  a  Tartar  in  (Ure)  Scottish  “  wight.” 

3.  Of  “  Charlie  B.”  it  may  be  said,  he’ll  neither 

“  strike  ”  nor  run, 

Yet  some  there  are  who  say  his  pen  is 
mightier  than  his  gun. 

4.  Mr.  Cody  likes  to  venture  where  others  fear 

to  g-o ; 

His  motive  is  to  fly  on  high,  his  motor's  to 
keep  low.  Max. 

1.  Lloyd  George  is  grand  with  smiles  and  frowns, 

which  artistically  he  shows  in  turn, 

Proud  to  know  the  hostile  ranks  with  hate  and 
vengeance  burn. 

2.  Doubling  still,  and  doubting  more,  poor 

Arthur’s  luck  is  in  a  maze; 

With  fears  and  hopes,  perhaps  in  tears,  he's 
touched  by  a  martyr’s  craze. 

3.  Quixotic  and  chivalrous,  the  gallant  Admiral 

magnifies 

Each  object  on  his  vision,  and  then  for  heroic 
conquest  sighs. 

4.  To  fly  through  the  heavens  at  dazzling  heights, 

is  Cody’s  loveliest  dream. 

But  treacherous  foes  concealed  above  defiance 
bid  to  skill  and  steam.  Milliner. 

1.  Lloyd  George  is  a  Welshman,  and  his  native 

hills  are  wild  and  bleak ; 

As  a  fierce  avenger  he  has  come  to  choke  the 
Peers  with  leek. 

2.  Balfour  stands  up,  there's  huge  applause  and 

genius  in  his  er  e ; 

Jove's  thunder-bolts  his  clansmen  brave  are 
always  ready  to  supply. 

3.  A  generous  soul  is  Beresford,  hut  he  has  gone 

astray ; 

In  prodding  at  grim  phantoms,  he  has  lost 
his  proper  way. 

4.  Cody  is  brave,  aspires  to  fame,  to  lick  the 

whole  creation  ; 

Yankee  like,  his  job  is  big,  but  repentance 
cools  infatuation.  Sophia. 

1.  Reminds  us  somewhat,  in  his  Fiscal  line, 

Of  the  other  Taffy  of  a  childish  rhyme. 

2.  A  broth  of  a  boj',  and  seems  to  rue 
Time  misspent  when  he's  not  in  a  stew. 

3.  Was  of  his  party  formerly  the  tail. 

The  tail  now  wags  the  dog  without  avail. 

4.  ’Twould  seem  to  prove  the  ascent  of  man  absurd. 
That  he  should  strive  to  imitate  a  bird. 

Maccam. 

1.  The  “  poor  ”  man  sends  Lloyd  George  to 

Jericho — or  Cracow — 

For  taxing  that  dear  joy  he  draws  from  life- 
tobacco  ! 

2.  Prince  Arthur,  hot  from  fierce  debate  and  brawl, 
Sweet  comfort  finds-  in  “  wee  bit  gutty-ball.” 

3.  Sing  hey !  for  Lord  Charlie,  that  salt  of  the 

earth. 

Who  fights  for  his  captains  for  all  he  is  worth  1 

4.  These  airy  plans,  and  aeroplanes,  of  Cody  and 

his  crew. 

To  war  on  land  and  sea  now  bring  an  air  attack 
in  view.  Bel  Demonio. 


“Tratli”  Motel  List 


TVELF  AST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams.  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast,” 


Birmingham.  —  im ferial  hotel,  '  fm  •merly 

ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
‘‘Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  —  oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  in  situation ;  oppositeWest  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms  ;  sea-water  service;  unequalled  cuisine;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 


Dublin.  —  hotel  svsetropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


GA  LASGOW. — WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 
VT  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


GRAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPQLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Loudon,  E.C. 


T  ONDON.— THE  WESTIV5SNSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

J_J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

SO  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  lor  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams;  “Hostelry,  London.” 


LONDON. — KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

Bloomsbury-square,  Loudon  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  Ali  FloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  fid.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full. Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “  Bookcraft,  London.” 


MAIDENHEAD.  —  ST.  5 VES  HYDRO  -  HOTEL,  — 

FvJL  Special  Christmas  festivities.  Programmes  re^dy.  Daily  application 
should  be  made.  Inclusive  terms  from  6s.  per  day.  Generally  out  100 
visitors. — Tel.  188,  Families  special. 


MALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

The  (IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge ,  with  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


\  |  ARGATE.- WHtTF.  HART  HOTEL. 


Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


rrORQUAY. — IIVSFERSAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

X  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  HOLIDAYS. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

The  most  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  of  the  kind  iu  Great  Britain, 
SPECIAL  XMAS  and  NEW  YEAR  ATTRACTIONS,  Kay  Orchestral  Band,  &c. 
Pine  air,  lovely  situation,  Excellent  Cuisine,  Electric  Light.  l«-hole  Golf 
Course,  Motor  Garage.  All  the  latest  BATHS  and  ELECTRIC  TREATMENT 
for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Obesity,  &c.  The  advantages  of  Harrogate 
under  one  roof.  PhysiciaD,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Send  for  full  Xmas 
Programme.  A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 


TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL. 

MOST  MODERN,  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING 
BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
NEAREST  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAGE. 
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WITH  TORPEDO  BODY, 

PRICE  =  £450. 


Trial  runs  gladly  given  and 
arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  prospective  purchasers. 


Quotations  made  for  any  other 
type  of  body. 


815  x  105  TYRES. 


H.  M.  HOBSON,  LTD., 
29,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd„ 
LONDON,  S  W, 

Telephone  :  670  &  671,  Westminster. 
Telegrams  :  “  Assemblage,  London,” 


NATURAL 


SPRUDEuSALT 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 

"beware  OF  IMITATIONS  &  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 
Ingram  &  ROYI_E,  LtP,  londom.  LIVERPOOL  *  BRISTOL. 

— -  OF  ALL  CHFM/Sr-5  DRUG  S  TOFFS.  . 


A  REAL  SSOOS^  tor 
the  winter  months  is  a 

GOOD  OIL  STOVE. 


For  Prink  ana  Drug  Habits 


GET 

an 

“ARDENT.” 

It  is  the 

BEST. 

“ MADGE”  writes:  “Upon 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  you 
should  think  I  exaggerate.” 

Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores. 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 


WESTMINSTER,  LONDON.  S.W. 


.  v-vf'ESS  \4.U€«1MANIA,  and  Resultant  Nervous 

Disel^ s  cu^eTat^paUnls  own  home  without  inconvenience  The  Treat- 
mentcanhesent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Established  over  14  years. 

HSTdSSffiS™ 

W.  Consultations  free,  11  to  4.  Resident  Cases  takei .  „ 

Telephone :  5494  Gerrard.  Telegrams  :  “  lurvert,  London. 


IfriFle:  FFE  RVESCE  MCE  PUREtr 

_ _  WURAL 

_  ..JNERAL  TABLE  WATER. 


Keeping  in  Health 

is  a  much  easier  matter  if  you  have  your  bed¬ 
room  floors  covered  with  LI-NQLA.  You 
spend  many  hours  in  the  bedroom,  and  whilst 
sleeping  it  should  he  your  extra  aim  to  breathe 
air  as  pure  as  possible.  With  dust  -  filled 
carpets  in  the  bedroom  dust  germs  and  dust 
are  inhaled.  The  lungs4tdo  not  get  the  pure 
reviving  air  they  should,  and  the  result  is 
injury  to  your  health,  limpness  when  you 
awake,  and  a  “  throaty  ”  feeling.  LI-NOLA 
gathers  no  dust,  and  does  not  pollute  the 
bedroom  atmosphere.  Free  patterns  show 
you  how  the  luxurious  colour  of  a.  costly 
carpet  is  equalled  at  a  little  cosh  Kindly 
apply  for  post-free  samples,  set  “  12. 

CATESBY  &  SONS,  64-67,  Tottenham  Ct.  Rd.,  London,  Wt 
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AU  "'S’ 

$1  ABOUT 

INVESTMENT 

V  v.  v.i'y.ViV. . 

i, 1 

V ,  ,;V,l  i  • 


B’ggggESBSBa 


Of  ali  Bock :c! Isis. 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  volume  of  sound 
common-sense  calibre, 
clear,  spirited,  ami 
plain  spoken.  We 
recommend  is  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  investing 
public.” 

Times. 

“Mr.  Lowenfeld  has 

made  this  subject  his 
own.” 

Morning  Post. 

»  “  Endeavours  to  furnish 
I  he  principles  by  which 
investors  should  be 
guided.” 


Why  do 
Investors 
so  often 
lose  both 
Capital 
§t  Income  ? 

A  clear  and  logical 
answer  to  this  and 
scores  of  other  vital 
questions  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Henry  Lowen- 
feld’s  new  book,  “All 
About  Investment,”  5s. 
net. 

Every  business  man  should 
read  it,  for  it  explains  in 
simple  and  forceful  language 
the  science  of  both  safe¬ 
guarding  capital  and  in¬ 
creasing  income.  There  is 
not  a  dull  moment  nor  an 
abstruse  point  in  all  its 
288  pages. 


yscssa 


COUPON  FOR  APPROVAL.  COPY. 

To  Financial  review  of  Reviews, 

2,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “All  About  Investment  ” 
and  after  reading  I  will  send  5/-  or  return  in  a  week.  ’ 

Kama . . . 


Address. 


.  Tn.X. 


THE  PROBLEM 
OF  PERFECT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face,  and 
the  question  of  horn  to  keep  well  forces  itself ,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beecham's  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles ,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

iS  SOL WED 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beecham's  Pitts,  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value — you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  ivill  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 

BY  TARING 

;  BEECHAM’S 
PILLS , 

Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 
Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  ///J  {56  pills)  &  2\9  ( 168  pills). 


COPLAND  &  LYE'S 

1  Caledon  Iasi  ’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  foe  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream,  White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  HJd.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

185,  Sauchiehall  Street,  GSas&owc 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. — NO  riCE. 

leeth  on  all  Plates  Made  by  Goodman’s  (Ltd.)  are  repaired  free 

_r  .....  r  •'  .g^ 

GUINEA. 


of  charge  for  live  years. 


SETS  FRCM  ONE 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Ldbouchere  in  Truth. 

Pamphlet  free.  Hours,  nine  to  eight. 

GOODEVIAN’S  (Ltd.),  2,  LUOGATE  MiLL,  E.C, 

Telephone:  1,573  Holborn. 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM ,  do.,  drink 

ViCHY-CELESTINS  X, 

Can  he  used  with  iiglit  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk 
zoic  Agents :  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames  st.,  E.C. 
Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  <fcc. 


- - - —  p  MIBVirrA *  V  imrunittinw 

TURKISH  REGIE 


CIGARETTES.  7SPW 

West  End  Depot:  REGIE,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 


Offices  and  Warehouse:  152-1S8,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Love  &  Malcomson,  Limited,  Dane-street  Hieh  Hoihom  w  r  Tjr  r  - - ~  — — 

in  the  City  of  LoDdon.  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  madepayabie  to E  H- LAB01jfHKflE  at  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-st. ,  E.C. , 

Entered  as  Second-cC ffi at th. NeTyortfil  Y?(“oit  OfficS,  £$£  8*‘  ^^^..Quesu  Auue’s-eat.,S.W: 
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The  Editor  of  "Truth’’  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  may  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be- accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  I he  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a. 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Replies  cannot,  however,  be  given  hi;  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance ,  or  other  matters  coming  within  trie 
department  of  the  City  Editor,  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“ Vigilant's ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  "Truth  ’  entitled 
“  Mammon ■” 


ENTEE  NOUS. 


[MUST  apologise  for  again  obtruding  the  Truth  Toy 
Fund  on  the  attention  of  my  readers,  but  experience 
shows  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  only  by 
persistent  begging  that  the  desired  result  can  be  arrived 
at.  From  the  account  which  appears  on  page  1294  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  spile  of  many  generous  contribu¬ 


tions,  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful,  nothing  like  half 
the  money  required  is  yet  in  hand;  and  we  arc  now 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  -within  a  fortnight 
of  the  Toy  Show.  ^  I  have  therefore  no. alternative  hut  to 
appeal  most  earnestly  to  every  reader  of  Truth  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Fund  without  delay. 


The  other  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Selfridge’s  toy 
department  to  select  some  of  the  big  toys  vThich  are' 
distributed  each  Christmas,  not  to  individual  children, 
but  as  the  common  property  of  the  little  inmates  of 
the  various  institutions  which  the  Truth  Toy  Fund 
serves.  When  I  looked  round  this  Santa  Claus’s  palace, 
with  its  huge  potentiality  of  happiness  for  children,  its 
whole  Zoological  Gardens  of  animals  and  birds — many 
of  them  life-size  from  the  seven-year-old  point  of  view — - 
its  palatial  dolls’  houses  and  Noali’s  Arks,  its  suites  of 
doll’s  furniture,  its  captivating  array  of  dolls  and  pup¬ 
pets  and  gollywogs  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  its  rail¬ 
way  plant  and  rolling-stock,  its  tradesmen’s  shops  and 
carts,  its  rocking  horses  and  nursery  chariots,  its  end¬ 
less  stores  of  games,  each  more  entrancing  than  the 
Iast — when  I  saw  all  this  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  tell  Mr.  Selfridge  to  pack  up 
.the  whole  shopful  and  deliver  it  to  the  order  of  the 
Editor  of  Truth. 

What  I  actually  had  to  do,  however,  on  second 
thoughts  was  something  very  different.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  pick  and  choose  .with  a  sparing  hand  ;  to  say  a 
dozen  “ .noes  ”  for  one  “yes”;  to  compile  a  modest  list, 
and  then  decimate  it  ruthlessly ;  to  substitute  a  dozen 
articles  at  5s.  for  as  many  at  20s. ;  and  finally  to  keep 
back  a  long  list  for  further  consideration  in  a  fortnight’s 
time,  after  trying  the  effect  of  a  few  more  appeals  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public.  If  anyone  doubts  that  this  is 
an  unpleasant  job,  I  would  say,  Just  go  and  look  round 
Selfridge’s  toy  department  for  yourself.  Think  of  the 
pleasure  there  prepared  for  one  class  of  London  s 
children,  and  then  think  of  that  other  class,  the  23,00$ 
children  in  London  workhouse  wards,  or  schools  Ur 
infirmaries — I  say  nothing  of  10,000  more  in  the 
hospitals — whose  one  chance  of  any  taste  of  the  sanne 
pleasure  depends  upon  the  Truth  Toy  Fund. 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Toy  Show  a  series  of  entertainments, 
will  be  given  in  the  Albert  Hall  Theatre,  extending  over 
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the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day  (Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  December  15  and  16).  Full  details  of  the 
performances  will  bo  published  next  week,  when  I 
hope  to  have  the  programme  complete,  but  in  the 
meantime  1  ask  all  my  readers  to  keep  their  engage¬ 
ment  list  open  for  one  or  other  of  those  dates.  The 
afternoon  entertainment  will  take  the  form  of  a-  variety 
show  in  three  sections,  each  lasting  about  an  hour,  for 
which  numerous  well-known  professional  people  have 
generously  promised  their  services ;  and  in  the  evening 
there  will  be  an  amateur  dramatic  performance,  which 
f  can  promise  will  be  first-class.  As  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  Albert  Hall  Theatre  is  very  limited,  music 
will  be  provided  in  the  Hall  itself  each  afternoon  for 
those  unable  to  find  seats  in  the  theatre.  In  short,  this 
year  s  Toy  Show  will  present  unprecedented  attractions, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  patronised  accordingly. 

- - - • 

Will  all  those  ladies  who  are  dressing  dolls  for  the 
Toy  Show  kindly  return  them  to  Truth  Office  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  not  later  than  Wednesday  next, 
December  8? 


The  Council  for  the  King’s  'formal  approval  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  prorogation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  to  be  held  to-morrow  at  Sandringham  by  his 
Maj  esty. 


The  King  will  leave  Sandringham  early  on  Monday 
morning  for  London,  and  in  the  afternoon  his  Majesty 
is  to  visit  the  Smithfield  Show.  The  Queen  and 
Princess  Victoria  are  coming  up  to  Buckingham  Palace 
later  in  the  week,  probably  on  Friday,  the  10th.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  Norway  will  leave  Appleton  House 
on  the  same  day,  as  they  are  to  accompany  the  Queen 
to  town,  and  they  will  probably  leave  London  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  14th,  for  Copenhagen,  on  their 
way  back  to  Christiania. 


His  Majesty  had  a  day’s  shooting  on  Saturday  with 
Mr.  S.  Neumann,  who  has  leased  Rainham  Hall,  Lord 
Townshend’s  family  place  near  Fakenham.  The  great 
house  at  Rainham  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  it 
stands  in  a  well-wooded  park  of  twelve  hundred  acres, 
which  was  laid  out  by  Kent,  There  is  a  lake  nearly 
two  miles  long.  The  house  formerly  contained  an 
immense  and  very  interesting  collection  of  portraits, 
but  the  pictures  have  been  sold.  Mr.  Neumann  has 
been  doing  everything  possible  to  improve  the  shooting. 
The  Rainham  preserves  were  formerly  among  the  best 
in.  Norfolk,  and  rivalled  those  at  Houghton  and 
Hoikham. 


The  King  and  Queen  are  to  leave  Fusion  about  noon 
on  Monday,  the  13th,  for  Chester,  where  they  will 
be  received  at  the  station  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  are  to  present  an  address  on  the  platform.' 
Their  Majesties  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Duke  and 

Sackville  Mechano-Therapeutic  Institute.— Radiant  Heat 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths,  Massage.  Hospital-trained 
E  urses.  Hours  10  to  7.30. — 28  Sackville-st.,  Piccadilly.  Tel.7402Gd. 


Duchess  of  Westminster  at  Eaton  Hall  until  Friday, 
the  17th,  when  they  will  return  to  town.  There  is  to 
be  pheasant  and  snipe  shooting  during  the  week  in 
1  he  Eaton  Park  and  Eccleston  preserves.  On  one  day 
of  their  Majesties’  visit  there  is  to  be  a  lawn  meet  of 
the  Cheshire  Foxhounds  at  Eaton.  The  Queen  will 
make  several  motor  excursions,  during  the  week,  and 
on  one<  day  the  King  will  probably  accompany  her 
Majesty,  instead  of  shooting.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Queen  will  visit  Chester  Cathedral,  Cholmondeley 
Castle,  St.  Asaph,  Saighton  Grange,  Combermere 
Abbey,  Ruthin  Castle,  Brogyntyn,  and  Hawarden 
Castle. 


Lord  and  Lady  Farquhar's  house  party  at  The  Hall, 
Castle  Rising,  to  meet  the  King,  included  Lord  and 
Lady  Leicester,  Lord  and  Lady  Dalmeny,  Lord  Herbert 
Vane-Tempest,  Mrs.  George  Keppel,  Mr.  Henry  Stonor, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Davidson,  who  was  in  waiting.  There 
was  shooting  in  the  home  preserves  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  Fowler’s  Wood  for  a  short  time  during 
the  afternoon,  and  Sir  William  Ffoulkes  joined  the 
party.  About  1,500  pheasants  and  a  large  number  of 
hares  were  killed.  On  Wednesday  the  shooting  was 
over  the  Wootton  Carr  beats,  and  a  heavy  bag  of 
pheasants  was  obtained.  During  one  drive  the  King 
shot  from  a  stand  erected  by  the  side  of  the  high  road 
from  Lynn,  and  a  number  of  people  from  the  village 
watched  the  sport. 


On  Thursday  morning  his  Majesty  joined  in  a 
battue  in  Raffles  Wood,  which  is  on©  of  the  best 
pheasant  preserves  in  West  Norfolk.  The  King  did 
not  shoot  after  luncheon,  and  he  returned  to  The 
Hall  at  three  o’clock,  having  much  correspondence 
to  deal  with.  On  Friday  morning  the  King  held  a 
small  Investiture  in  the  drawing-room  of  The  Hall, 
after  which  he  drove  to  Appleton  House,  where  his 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess 
Victoria  lunched  with  the  Queen  of  Norway.  The  King 
returned  to  Castle  Rising  in  time  for  tea,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  visit  at  The  Hall  on  Saturday  morning. 


On  their  visit  last  week  to  Lord  and  Lady  Powis,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  occupied  the  magnificent 
state  apartments  at  Powis  Castle.  The  state  bedroom 
contains  the  furniture  which  was  placed  in  it  when 
Charles  I.  visited  the  Castle,  and  it  had  not  been 
occupied  since  1832,  when  the  late  Queen  (then  Princess 
Victoria)  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  were  guests  of  the 
then  Earl  and  Countess  of  Powis.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  travelled  from  Windsor  to  Welshpool  by  the 
Great  Western  line,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  joined  the  train  at  Birmingham,  coniine 
from  Chatswmrth.  Lord  Powis  had  been  very  unwell 
through  a  severe  chill,  so.  the  Royal  guests  were  received 
at-  Welshpool  station  by  Colonel  Herbert.  At  two 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  Lady  Powis  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  two  medical  men  were  at  once  sum- 
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monecl  from  Welshpool,  who  found  her  to  bo  suffering 
from  pleurisy.  She  has  since  been  confined  to  bed, 
and  her  sister  (Lady  Yarborough)  acted  as  hostess  for 
her. 


On  Tuesday  morning  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  six 
other  guns  went  out  shooting,  and  there  was  a  most 
successful  battue  in  the  park  preserves.  The  great 
drive  of  the  day  resulted  in  a  bag  of  over  800  pheasants 
and  three  woodcock.  The  Princess  and  most  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house-party  drove  to  Shrewsbury  (where 
they  inspected  St.  Mary’s  Church),  and  thence  to  Much 
Wenlock.  where  they  lunched  at  the  Priory  House  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Catherine  Milner  Gaskell,  and  after¬ 
wards  some  time  was  spent  in  viewing  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  abbey.  The  Princess  returned  to  Powis  Castle 
by  way  of  Buildwas,  where  the  party  halted  for  half-an- 
hour,  in  order  to  inspect  the  interesting  ruins  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey.  There  'was  a  dinner  party  at  the 
Castle,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Joicey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  Wynn  of  Meifod,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Mytton 
of  Garth  were  among  the  guests. 


The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  at  Wenlock  are  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  and  very  extensive.  The  Chapter  House 
is  a  fine  example  of  Norman  architecture.  The  restored 
Priory  House  was  the  residence  of  the  Prior,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  building.  This  property  belonged 
successively  to  the  Pawleys-  and  to  the  Gages  until 
1632,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Wynnstay, 
and  it  passed  by  an  exchange  from  the  late-  Sir  W-atkin 
Williams  Wynn  to  the  late  Mr.  Milner  Gaskell. 


On  Wednesday  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  shooting 
party  had  a  battue  at  Derwenbeg  in  the  morning, 
and  500  pheasants  were  killed  in  two  drives.  In  the 
afternoon  the  shooting  was  at  the  E-halt,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  Powisland  district.  The-  guns 
were  posted  on  the  zig-zag  pathway  by  the  wooded 
cliffs,  and  a  very  heavy  bag  was  obtained.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  and  the  ladies  of  the  party  drove  to  Ludlow,  where 
an  hour  was  spent  in  going  over  the  ruins  of  the  Castle, 
and  the  church  was  afterwards  inspected.  H.E.H. 
drove  on  to  Oakley  Park,  where  the  Powis  Castle  party 
lunched  with  Lord  Ptymouth  and  the  Misses  Windsor 
Clive.  The  Princess  greatly  admired  the  view  over 
the  Teme  at  Oakley,  which  place  was  visited  in  1836 
by  the  late  Queen  (then  Princess  Victoria),  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  On  the  homeward  drive  there  was 
a  halt  at  Stoke  say  Castle. 


On  Thursday  morning  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
other  guns  drove  to  Lymore,  near  Montgomery,  when 
shooting  commenced  at  the  Eockley  beat.  Nearly  1,200 
head  were  killed,  principally  pheasants.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  ladies  joined  the  sportsmen  at 
luncheon,  which  was  served  at  Lymore  Hall.  This 
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picturesque  manor  house  was  built  many  centuries  ago 
when  the  Herberts  were  Constables  of  Montgomery. 
In  the  -afternoon  the  Princess  took  a  walk  in  the  park 
of  Powis  Castle,  and  inspected  the  beautiful  terraced 
gardens.  There  was  a  dinner  party  at  night,  the  guests 
including  Lady  Magdalene  Herbert,  General  Lloyd,  and 
Major  Cory.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left 
Powis  Castle  for  Sandringham  on  Priday  morning. 


The  King  of  Portugal  was  unable  to  find  time  to 
pay  his  intended  visit  to  Wood  Norton,  so  the  Due 
d’Orleans  came  to  town  on  Wednesday,  and  had  a 
meeting  with  his  nephew.  Prince  and  Princess  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Guise,  and  other 
members  of  the  Orleans  family  are  expected  shortly  at 
Wood  Norton,  when  there  will  be  battues  on  the  exten¬ 
sive  preserves  on  the  estate. 


N-ow  that  the  King  of  Portugal  has  left  England,  it 
may  be  stated  that  very  great  annoyance  has  been 
caused  at  Court  by  the  circumstantial  and  persistent 
reports  that  the  real  object  of  his  visit  was  his  betrothal 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Princess  Eoyal  and  the 
Duke  of  Fife-.  An  emphatic  contradiction  of  this  fiction 
appeared  in  Truth  several  months  ago,  but  the  tale 
has .  been  constantly  revived  with  all  kinds  of  imagina¬ 
tive  garnishings.  A  weekly  contemporary  audaciously 
announces  that  the  projected  match  was  broken  off 
because  the  Princess  Eoyal  refused  to  allow  the  intended 
Queen  of  Portugal  to  be  “  converted  ”  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  Of  course,  this  story  is  utterly  false, 
and  the  continued  circulation  of  such  nonsensical 
fabrications  would  be  as  contemptible  as  it  is  discredit¬ 
able  if  it  were  not  for  the  vexation  which  it  causes  to 
the  individuals  with  whose  names  such  offensive  liberties 
are  taken. 


There  never  has  been  the  very  shadow  of  an  idea  in 
any  responsible  quarter,  either  in  England  or  in 
Portugal,  of  King  Manuel  seeking  a  bride-  in  this 
country.  He  is  to  visit  Vienna  next-  year,  and  then  he 
•will  probably  be  betrothed  to-  an  Austrian  Archduchess, 
who  will  bring  him  a  very  large  fortune.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  the  future  Queen  of  Portugal  should  be 
a  born  Eoman  Catholic  and  richly  dowered;  and  the 
Archduchess  who  is  mentioned  at  Court  and  in 
diplomatic  circles  as  likely  to  marry  King  Manuel 
fulfils  both  of  these-  conditions. 


The  late  Lord  Moray  took  no  part  in  public  life, 
but  he  Avas  known  in  Scotland  as  an  excellent  landlord, 
and  he  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare-  of  the 
estate  workmen  and  farm  labourers,  his  principal  object 
being  that  -they  should  be  comfortably  boused.  Lord 
Moray  lived  almost  -entirely  in  the  country,  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  shooting  -and  fishing.  He  served  in  the 
Army  for  twenty-one  years,  ten  of  which  were  spent 
in  India.  Lord  Moray  (then  Colonel  Stuart)  suc- 
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reeded,  under  an  old  entail,  to  large  estates  in  Perth¬ 
shire  (including  the  fine  domain  of  Kinfauns  Castle) 
in  1895,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  fourth  Earl. 
Six  years  later  ho  succeeded  his  elder  brother  in  the 
earldom,  and  the  .Perthshire  estate  passed  to  his 
younger  brother,  who  now  becomes  17th  Earl  of  Moray. 


The  Earldom  of  Moray  estates  are  both  extensive  and 
Valuable,  and  are  situated  in  six  Scotch  counties. 
Barhaway  Castle,  the  family  seat  in  Morayshire,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  domains  in  Scotland,  but  very 
little  known  to  tourists.  The  ancient  castle  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  modern  Italian  house,  the  great  feature 
being  Earl  Randolph's  Hall,  a  magnificent  room, 
100  feet  long,  with  an  oak  roof  and  much  fine  carving. 
The  gardens  and  grounds,  which  are  very  attractive, 
are  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest  of  oak  and  pine, 
which  is  bordered  by  the  Eindhorn.  The  first  Earl  of 
Moray  W'as  a  natural  son  of  James  V.,  known  in  history 
as  the  Regent  Moray,  who*  was  the  inveterate  opponent 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  assassinated  at  Lin¬ 
lithgow  in  1570. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  EitzGibbon,  Recorder  of 
Belfast,  which  has  taken  place  so  soon  after  that  of  his 
distinguished  cousin,  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon,  leaves 
an  important  legal  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  EitzGibbon  lived  in  Belfast,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Malcolm,  of  Helensburgh,  who  died  last 
week,  wras  a  well-known  solicitor  at  Glasgow,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  prominent  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  as  a  most  active  Liberal.  Mr.  Malcolm 
bad  been  the  Liberal  Agent  for  Dumbarton  for 
about  twenty-seven  years,  and  he  had  acted  as  chief 
manager  for  the  party  at  every  county  election  during 
that  period.  He  was  a  very  able  organiser. 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Westmorland  of  Penrith 
was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  pioneers 
of  rock-climbing  in  the  Lake  District.  His  first 
achievement  was  the  ascent  of  the  “awful”  Swarthfell 
Crags,  near  U1  Is  water,  some  forty  years  ago,  and  he 
several  times  ascended  the  famous  Pillar  Rock. 
Several  members  of  the  Westmorland  family  have  been 
enthusiastic  rock-climbers,  and  their  name  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  Westmorland  Cairn,  which  was 
erected  in  1876  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Gable  plateau. 
Mr.  Thomas  Westmorland  was  all  his  life  conspicuous 
in  the  Penrith  district  as  a  zealous  Liberal,  and  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  several  county  elections. 


Sir  Frederick  Flood,  who  died  ,on  Thursday  at  his 
residence  in  Brecknockshire,  had  a  very  distinguished 
career  in  India.  Early  in  the  fifties  he  was  engaged 
for  two  years  in  operations  against  the  hill  tribes,  and 
ho  served  throughout  the  Mutiny,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  He  was  promoted 


for  special  service  during  the  Oudh  and  Biswarra 
campaigns.  Sir  Frederick  was  constantly  employed 
until  his  retirement  from  the  Army  in  1891,  and  for 
some  years  he  commanded  the  Poona  district. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  are  to  enter- 
lain  several  shooting  parties  at  Chatsworth  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  There  will  also  be  several  days’  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Hardwick  Hall,  the  Duke’s  place  near  Chester- 
field.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  intend 
to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  early  spring  months 
at  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne,  where  they  will  probably 
receive  a  week-end  visit  from  the  Iving  next  summer. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  have 
returned  to  Alnwick  Castle,  and  will  make  that  place 
their  headquarters  for  several  months  to  come. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  are  to  reside 
during  the  next  three  weeks  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  after 
which  they  will  remove  to  Dalkeith  Palace  for  the 
winter.  Drumlanrig  is  the  magnificent  old  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Queensberry,  which  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Kith,  near  Thornhill. 


MY  LATEST  GRIEVANCE. 

(By  a  Tory  Taxpayer.) 

The  evils  wrought  in  every  sphere 
Bv  that  financial  wrecker, 

Whom  Kick  has  sent  (I’m  sure  that's  clear) 
To  govern  our  Exchequer ; 

These  mostly  voiced  in  print  have  been, 

But  one  is  still  to  mention. 

Whereto  (so  far  as  I  have  seen) 

Ko  scribe  has  drawn  attention. 

I  mean  the  dearth  of  eggs— oh !  shame— 

For  breakfast  with  our  bacon; 

The  weather,  p’rhaps,  you  think  to  blame? 
Ko,  sir.  You're  quite  mistaken. 

The  hens  won’t  lay,  because,  in  fact, 

’They  know  not,  at  this  vexed  time, 

What  interest  soon  may  be  attacked; 

It  may  he  eggs  the  next  time! 

For  please  to  note  not  wholly  dense 
The  common  barn-door  fowl  is ; 

She  won’t  launch  out  (she’s  too  much  sense) 
While  George  still  on  the  prowl  is. 

Kick  out  the  Chancellor  abhorred, 

With  all  his  cranks  and  crazes; 

And,  confidence  thereby  restored, 

Our  hens  will  lay  like  blazes  ! 
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M.  Isvolsky  is  the  stormy  petrel  -of  European  poli¬ 
tics.  Having  been  worsted  in  a  duel  with  Count  von 
Aehrenthal,  he  seeks  revenge  in  a  war  of  words.  The 
controversy  between  the  two  statesmen  is  of  academi¬ 
cal  rather  than  topical  interest,  seeing  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  a  fait  accompli.  Whether 
M.  Isvolsky  was  or  was  not  privy  to  the  annexation 
is  of  no  practical  consequence,  and  can  only  he  decided 
by  the  publication  of  the  famous  Aide-Memoire  and 
other  documents  which  preceded  the  Austrian  coup 
d'etat.  But  if  M.  Isvolsky  is  wise  he  will  now  leave 
matters  alone.  Quicta  non  mover  e.  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  are  Austrian,  not  Russian  provinces.  It  was  not 
Russia  but  Austria  who  reclaimed  the  two  provinces 
from  Turkish  tyranny,  and  successfully  governed  them 
for  thirty  year’s.  Annexation  did  not  change  the  status 
quo,  but  put  the  seal  of  continuity  on  the  Austrian 

occupation. 


The  usual  nonsense  is  being  written  about  the  so- 
called  “  Slav  strategical  railway”  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  proposed  railway  is  neither  Slav  in 
inception  nor  strategical  in  purpose,  but  the  projeco 
of  a  syndicate  of  Austrian,  French,  and  Italian  capi¬ 
talists  who  are  negotiating  with  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  usual  kilometric  guarantee  without  which 
the  railway  will  not  bo  constructed.  After  leaving  the 
Danube  near  Widin  the  line  will  traverse  Servian 
territory  and  pass  through  the  heart  of  Albania  on  the 
wav  to  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic 
coast  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier. 
The  railway  when  made  will  open  up  Albania  to  the 
Turks,  but  it  will  have  no  international  strategic  value 

whatever. 


Apropos  of  kilometric  guarantees,  I  hope  it  is  not 
true  that  our  Government  has  agreed  to  an  increase  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  Turkish  import  duties  on  condition 
that  no  part  of  the  increase  goes  to  satisfy  kilometric 
guarantees  involved  in  any  previous  concession.  The 
effect  of  this  condition  would  be  to  give  a  back-handed 
blow  to  the  Bagdad  railway,  and  create  bad  feeling 
with  the  Germans.  As  I  have  before  said,  the  Germans 
deserve  all  the  support  we  can  give  to  their  Tigris 
Valley  railway  to  Bagdad,  and  if  we  show  equal  enter¬ 
prise  in  helping  the  Turks  to  make  a  line  down  the 
Euphrates  river,  England,  Germany,  and  Turkey  will 
march  arm-in-arm  together  through  Asia  Minor  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


The  only  consolation  about  what  Lord  Rosebery 
calls  the  “  insane  competition  of  armaments  is  that 
the  cost  of  war  is  now  so  ruinous  as  actually  to  make 
for  peace.  In  a  recent  number  of  Danger's  Anncc- 
Zcitunrj ,  published  in  Vienna,  an  Austrian  writer 
estimates  the  daily  expense  of  keeping  an  army  of 
2,000,000  men  in  the  field  at  £1,041,660,  and  he  cal¬ 
culates  that  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  a  sum  of  £77,083,337  will  he  required  for 
mobilisation  purposes.  The.  present  gold  reserve  m 
the  Austro-Hungarian  State  Bank  is  barely  sufficient 


to  allow  of  a  note  issue  being  made  to  meet  this  initial 
expenditure,  and  if  M.  do  Justh  and  his  friends  succeed 
in  getting  a  separate  Hungarian  hank  there  will  be  a 
large  diminution  of  the  available  reserve,  and  the  Dual 
Monarchy  will  start  its  war  as  a  bankrupt  State. 


A  Constantinople  correspondent  informs  mo  that 
besides  the  £2,225,000  which  Austria  Hungary  has  just 
paid  the  Turks  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
ITerzegovina,  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,500,000  in  cash  and 
bonds  was  found  in  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  appropriated 
as  State  property.  A  further  sum  of  £832, 500  has 
accrued  from  the  sale  of  property  belonging  to  Abdul 
Hamid’s  Civil  List.  Out  of  these  unexpected  wind¬ 
falls  the  War  Department  has  been  allotted  nearly 
£3,000,000  to  replenish  the  empty  arsenals,  while  the 
ISTavy  has  received  a  grant  of  some  £60,000  for  the 
purchase  of  ammunition. 


King  Ferdinand’s  sudden  visit  to  the  King  of  Servia 
is  a  new  move  on  the  European  chessboard.  It,  of 
course,  means  the  healing  of  old  sores,  and  an  unex¬ 
pected  rapprochement  between  the  two  Balkan  States, 
who  have  been  estranged  from  one  another  since  the 
events  of  1885.  King  Ferdinand  is  the  first  Sovereign 
to  visit  King  Peter  since  the  latter  was  called  to  the 
Servian  Throne. 


ICHABOD. 

/Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  been  recently  Lamenting  the  scant  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  poetry  nowadays ;  which  she  regards  as  a  grave  sign 
of  national  decadence.  Thepoct  now  produces  conclusive  evidence 
in  support  of  her  view.) 

A  female  Solomon,  I  vow ! 

A  Daniel  ’mong  the  ladies ! 

She  says  the  English  people  now 
Are  going  fast  to  Hades ; 

As  is  by  this  clear  sign  betrayed: 

Alike  with  high  and  low,  it’s 
Too  patent  slight  attention’s  paid 
To  Heaven’s  own  sons,  the  poets. 

Last  year  no  end  of  time  I  spent, 

And  paper — quite  a  quire— -on 
An  ode,  in  which  the  fires  were  blent 
Of  Milton,  Keats,  and  Byron; 

And  Burns’s  magic  touch  it  bore, 

With  Shelley’s  music  rippling, 

And  here  and  there  the  homelier  ore 
(Without  the  dross)  of  Kipling. 

I  printed  it  on  paper  fine, 

Of  best  and  choicest  milling, 

And  for  my  lilting  song  divine 
I  only  asked  one  shilling  ; 

And  that  for  poetry’s  purest  gold ! 

Yet  though  so  low  the  cost  was, 

I  don’t  think  twenty  copies  sold; 

In  brief,  my  ode  a  frost  was. 

’Tis  not  to  grumble  I  desire, 

Or  utter  lamentation. 

Who’s  conscious  of  the  Heaven-born  fire 
Can.  laugh  at  circulation. 

I  merely  quote  my  case  to  prove 
How  right  is  Miss  Corelli, 

When  Milton  Kvats  men’s  souls  can’t,  move, 
Plus  Byron,  Burns,  and  Shelley. 
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Dr.  Warre  succeeds  Dr.  Hornby  as  Provost  of  Eton 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  this  post  is  invariably  the 
comfortable  shelf  of  either  the  headmaster  or  of  one 
who  has  held  that  office.  Dr.  Warre  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  at  Oxford,  and  shortly  after  he  had  been 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  All  Souls’  he  was  appointed 
by  Dr.  Goodford,  in  1860,  to  be  an  assistant-master  at 
Eton.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Hornby  as  Headmaster  in 
1884,  and  resigned  that  office  in  1905.  He  was  most 
popular  at  Eton,  and  resembles  his  predecessor  in  that 
he  is  a  very  able  scholar  and  has  been  also  a  renowned 
athlete.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation. 


the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  always  a  generous  friend. 
Mr.  Seymour  was  munificent  in  his  charities  and  in  his 
gifts  for  Church  purposes,  and  he  was  much  beloved. 
He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Jacob, 
and  an  uncle  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 


Lady  Smyth,  of  Ashton  Court,  has  presented  the 
Bev.  Russell  Hill,  curate  of  St.  James’s,  Clapham  Park, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Long  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  which  is 
of  the  net  value  of  about  £350  a  year,  with  house.  The 
living  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Lucius  Dering,  who  held  it  for  fifteen  years,  having 
been  presented  to  it  by  the  late  Sir  Greville  Smyth. 


The  health  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  been 
unsatisfactory  for  some  time  past,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  to  curtail  his  activities  considerably.  He  has 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  University.  He  will  probably  be 
succeeded  by  the  Warden  of  Merton  (Mr.  T.  Bowman), 
whose  appointment  would  meet  with  general  approval. 
Dr.  Strong  was  appointed  to  the  deanery,  of  Christ 
Church  in  1901  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Paget  to  the  see  of  Oxford. 


Bishop1  Percival  has  nominated  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rash- 
dall.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  ISTew  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral  which  will  be  vacated  at 
the  end  of  this  month  by  Canon  Palmer.  The  stipend 
is  £500  a  year,  with  an  excellent  residence.  Dr. 
Rashdall  had  a  brilliant  career  at  Oxford,  and  he  had 
•worked  at  University  College,  Durham,  at  Hertford 
College,  and  at  Balliol  betw'een  1884  and  1895,  when 
he  received  his  present  appointment  at  New  College. 
He  has  been  Select  Preacher  both  at  Oxford  and  ft 
Cambridge,  and  he  was  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  from 
1898  until  1903.  The  appointment  will  not  be  popular 
in  the  diocese,  as  it  is  reasonably  thought  that  such 
preferment  should  bo  reserved  for  a  hard  working 
parish  clergyman,  who  has  earned  the  rest  which  a 
residentiary  stall  affords. 


Canon  Barnett  has  replaced  Sub-dean  Duckworth  as 
the  Canon-in-residence  and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher 
at  Westminster  Abbey. 


The  Rev.  G.  A.  Seymour,  whose  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  A\as  announced  last  week,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Winchester.  He  was  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  in  that  city  from  1854  until  1894,  and  Master 
of  the  Magdalen  Hospital  from  1869  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Seymour  commenced  his  career  as  an  Evangelical 
of  the  old  uncompromising  school,  but  he  afterwards 
developed  into  a  decided  High  Churchman.  He  did 
much  excellent  work  of  a  practical  kind  at  Winchester, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  better  housing  of 

Jeffrey  &  Co.’s  New  Artistic  Wall  Papers  are  on  view,  at 
their  Show  Rooms,  The  Wallpaper  Gallery,  31,  Mortimer-st.,  W. 
To  be  had  of  all  Decorators.  Factory  ;  64.  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  N. 


The  incumbency  of  Christ  Church,  Harrow-road 
(formerly  well  known  as  the  “Lock  Chapel”),  has 
become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Downer  to  the  chaplaincy  at  Biarritz.  He  is  a 
well-known  Evangelical,  and  distinguished  as  a 
preacher'.  The  stipend  depends  upon  pew  rents,  so  it 
is  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  incumbent  should 
be  an  attractive  preacher.  This  incumbency  has  been 
hekl  by  many  pulpit  orators  of  renown,  notably  Deans 
J  orrest  and  Gamier  and  Dr.  Capel  Molyneux.  This 
church  has  always  been  an  Evangelical  stronghold. 


The  Rev.  E.  W.  Poynton,  Rector  of  Kelston,  near 
Bath,  deserved  more  than  he  got  when  he  was  fined  £1 
and  costs  for  going  into  his  village^  school  and  unmerci¬ 
fully  flogging  a  boy  w h o  had  sworn  at  his  cook  and 
denied  to  the  Rector  that  1  m  had  done  so.  According 
to  the  police  evidence  the  punishment  which  Mr.  Poyn¬ 
ton  inflicted  was  “excessive”  and  even  “brutal”  in  its 
■severity.  In  any  case  the  Rector  acted  ultra  vires  in 
flogging  the  boy  at  all.  Under  the  Board  of  Education 
rules,  “  moderate  and  reasonable  ”  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  may  he  inflicted  by  the  headmaster  of  a  a 
elementary  school,  hut  by  no  one  eke.  Had  the  Rector 
thought  the  boy  deserved  to  be  punished,  instead  of 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  he  should  have 
asked  the  headmaster  to  give  the  lad  a  caning  under 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Education  authorities. 


The  \ icar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Staines,  writes  as  follows  in 
reference  to  the  remarks  in  last  week's  Truth  upon  a 
passage  in  his  parish  magazine:—- 

[’lie  sermon  was  not  preached  by  me.  but  by  a  clergyman  who 
is  t  empor  arily  doing  duty  here.  I  be  passage  which  you  quote, 
which  refers  to  the  present  Government,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  when  the  sermon  was  delivered ;  and  as  the  preacher 
naturally  corrected  the  proofs  of  Iris  own  sermon  when  printed, 
1  was  not  cognisant  of  the  passage  when  the  magazine  was 
printed. 

On  November  22  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  hi  a.  letter  to  the  Daih / 
Tews,  expressed-  his  entire  disapproval  of  the  passage;  and  iii 
the  December  number  of  our  magazine  the  following  note  will 
appear:  “The  Vicar  writes  to  express  his  great  regret  that  the 
passage  in  the  sermon,  which  was  published  in  November  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  present  Government,  appeared  in  the  parish’ maga¬ 
zine.” 


Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  with¬ 
draw  my  remarks  from  the  Vicar  and  transfer  them  to 
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the  reverend  author  of  the  sermon.  The  only  blame 
that  can  be  attached  to  the  Vicar  is  for  not  looking  at 
his  proofs  when  his  contributors  return  them.  If  he 
had  had  as  much  experience  as  some  of  us  he  would 
know  how  necessary  it  is  to  do  this,  but  the  editor  of  a 
parish  magazine,  dealing  with  the  contribution  of  a 
brother  cleric,  may  well  be  excused  for  not  knowing  it. 
I  feel  that  I  also  owe  an  apology  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
for  the  suggestion  that  he  might  not  view  the  passage 
with  an  unfavourable  eye.  Of  course,  I  had  not  seen 
his  letter  to  the  Daily  News  when  the  paragraph  was 
written.  But  as  one  accustomed  to  give  and  receive 

/  ,  r  J  .  ,  > 

hard  knocks,  he  will  not,  I  trust,  have  taken  this  little 
pleasantry  too  seriously. 


LAWN  AND  LINEN. 

(The  Bishop  of  Truro  says  that  his  life  and  comfort  as  a 
bishop  depended  very  much  on  the  way  his  collar  is  prepared, 
whether  it  is  wrinkled  or  not  .^-Outfitter  l) 

If  visions  episcopal  haunt  you, 

If  dreams  of  lawn  sleeves  should  allure, 

If,  firm  in  that  nothing  shall  daunt  you, 

You  yearn  for  a  see  in  your  cure, 

Remember  that  bishops  not  all  are 
Completely  content  with  their  lot— 

Their  peace  rests  on  whether  their  collar 
Is  wrinkled  or  not. 

O  curates  and  vicars  ambitious, 

Who  covet  the  pastoral  crook, 

Remember,  a  laundress  malicious 
Is  worse  than  a  contrary  cook; 

One  you  may  appease  with  a  dollar, 

Or  give  her  the  sack  on  the  spot — 

But  the  oilier  sees  whether  your  collar 
Is  wrinkled  or  not! 

Abandon  your  dangerous  striving 
To  reach  the  diocesan  chair ! 

YouTl  curse  all  the  push  and  contriving 
That  finally  landed  you  there  ; 

Much  happier  those  in  a  stall  are, 

One  worry  the  less  have  they  got— 

They  don’t  care  a  crust  if  their  collar 
Is  wrinkled  or  not ! 


There  is  a  danger  that  the  Queen’s  Hospital  for 
Children,  Bethnal  Green,  may  be  compelled  to  close 
half  of  its  beds  at  the  end  of  the  year  owing  to  want 
of  funds.  This  would  be  a  dire  disaster  for  the  crowded 
districts  of  East  and  North-East  London,  which  the 
hospital  serves,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be 
averted  by  the  prompt  and  generous  response  of  the 
public  to  the  appeal  of  the  emergency  committee  which 
1ms  been  formed-  The  sum  of  £4,000  is  required,  and 
contributions  can  be  sent  ito  the  secretary  at  the 
Queen’s  Hospital,  Hackney-road,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 


Miss  Rye,  of  the  Ardwick  District  Nurses’  Home, 
Manchester,  asks  me  to  thank  the  readers  of  Truth) 
who  have  kindly  sent  the  paper  for  the  use  of  the 
nurses  in  response  to  her  request  recently  published. 


This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes, 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens.— A.  Menge,  Proprietor. 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edmund  Leach  will  next  week 
vacate  the  appointment  of  General  Commanding-in- 
Chief  in  Scotland,  which  he  has  held  for  four  years. 
He  is  to  be  replaced  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Bruco 
Hamilton. 

Major-General  Henniker-Major  is  to  be  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade  at  Aldershot 
by  Colonel  Davies,  late  Grenadier  Guards,  who  has  been 
for  two  years  General  Staff  Officer  of  the  1st  Division 
at  Aldershot. 

The  Army  Council’s  announcement  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  usual  winter  competitive  examination 
for  admission  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  is  typical 
of  the  Jesuitical  methods  of  that  august  body.  There 
is  no  examination  because  there  are  no  competitors, 
there  not  being  enough  candidates  to'  fill  existing 
vacancies  in  the  two  cadet  colleges,  let  alone  competing 
for  places.  So  great  a  shortage  is  unprecedented. 
Subject  toi  medical  inspection  all  who  have  obtained 
“leaving  certificates’5  at  their  schools  or  “qualifying 
certificates”  from  the  Army  Council  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  colleges  without  examination.  If  the  shortage 
continues  the  standard  of  education  will  necessarily  go 
downhill.  A  candidate  for  Woolwich  will  not  take  up 
“  Mathematics  II.”  if  he  can  get  a  cadetship  by  only 
taking  up  “  Mathematics  I.”  The  same  remark  applies 
to  other  optional  subjects  laid  down  for  the  competitive 
examination. 

The  shortage  is  due  to  several  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Army  upon  the  small  wages  which 
junior  officers  receive.  Since  the  Boer  War  the  young 
officer’s  work  has  increased  threefold;  but  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  pay.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
lure.  No  skilled,  mechanic  would  accept  a  wage  of 
5s.  3d.  a  day,  especially  if  he  were  compelled  to  live 
in  a  style  which  swallows  up  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  remuneration  he  receives.  A  readjustment  of  the 
present  scale  of  pay  and  allowances  is  necessary  if  the 
commissioned  ranks  are  to  be  kept  up  to  the  authorised 
establishment.  In  no  other  Army  in  the  world  is  there 
so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  pay  of  senior  and 
junior  officers.  The  matter  is  one  which  can  best  be 
dealt  with  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


But  more  than  this  is  wanted  to  bring  back  popularity 
to  the  Army,  the  organisation  of  which  in  some  respects 
is  as  much  out  of  date  as  is  that  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  equalisation  of  staff  and  regimental  pay,  the 
replacement  of  regimental  messes  during  peace  by  garri 
son  clubs,  the  abolition  of  the  regimental  system  of  pro¬ 
motion,  the  curtailment  of  “entertaining”  by  senior 
officers,  the  grant  of  more  commissions  from  the  ranks, 
the  special  training  of  picked  non-commissioned  officer:; 
for  this  purpose — these  are  only  some  of  the  reforms 
required  to  make  the  Army  an  efficient  machine. 


There  is  a  brutal  realism  about  Japanese  methods  of 
making  war.  During  the  Russian.  War  the  Mikado 
instituted  a  new  Order — that  of  the  Falcon — which  is 
only  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  some  desperate  forlorn 
hope  undertaking.  Five  awards  only  were  made  after 
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Contrary  to  all  expectations,  based  upon  the  experi¬ 


the  campaign :  Three  for  “  carrying  out  an  order  in 
rear  of  the  enemy”;  a  fourth  for  “saving  the  life  of 
a  superior  officer  at  the  saver's  risk  of  his  own  life,” 
and  a  fifth  for  “  the  assassination  of  the  enemy’s  .com¬ 
mander  !  ” 


Since  I  commented  a  few  weeks"  ago  upon  the  re¬ 
engagement  of  a  civilian  who  had  been  convicted  of 
purloining  stores  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  Wool¬ 
wich  Arsenal,  I  have  received  further  correspondence 
showing  how  bitterly  ex-soldiers  resent  the  preference 
which  is  given  to  civilians  in  this  department.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  feel  aggrieved.  Here  is  a  military 
department  in  which  they  might  naturally  expect  to 
find  employment  when  they  leave  the  Army,  yet  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  better  paid  berths,  such 
as  those  of  storeholders  and  foremen,  are  given  to 
civilians,  and  discharged  soldiers,  including  senior 
N.C.O.s,  have  to  take  jobs  as  sweepers  and  messengers. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  altered  if  Mr. 
Haldane  will  make  a  few  inquiries  on  the  subject. 


Is  it  true  that  a  great  many  housekeepers’  situations 
in  City  offices  and  other  business  premises  are  filled  by 
policemen  and  their  wives?  A  statement  that  this  is 
the  case  reaches  me  from  an  ex-soldier  who,  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  secure  such  a  job  for  himself, 
thinks  sympathetically  of  his  less  fortunate  comrades. 
If  his  information  is  correct,  the  matter  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  City  authorities.  There  would  be  no 
injustice  in  prohibiting  policemen  from  occupying 
quarters  and  drawing  wages  in  private  employment — - 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  improper  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  do  this — and  suitable  openings  might 
thereby  be  provided  for  a  number  of  men  leaving  the 
Army. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  naval  appoint¬ 
ments  is  that  of  Bear-Admiral  Frederick  Charles 
Doveton  Sturdee  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral  Briggs  in 
the  Home  Fleet.  Admiral  Sturdee  is  only  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  gets  his  first  flag  command  while  still  in  liis 
prime.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  officer 
declared  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  have  been 
systematically  passed  over  on  account  of  having  been 
Lord  Charles’s  chicf-of-staff  in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
good  many  other  men  in  the  Navy  would  like  to  be 
systematically  passed  over  so  effectually  as  to  find  them¬ 
selves  where  Rear-Admiral  Sturdee  is  to-clay. 


Rear-Admiral  Bacon  will  retire  from  the  Service  in 
the  .course  of  tins  month,  as  lie  has  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  managing  director  of  the  Coventry  Ordnance 
Works.  This  concern  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Fair- 
field  Company,  John  Brown  and  Co.,  and  Cammell, 
Laird,  and  Co.  It  was  established  about  four  years  ago 
at  Coventry  and  Scptstown,  and  is  already  a  highly 
flourishing  business.  Rear-Admiral  Bacon  has  been 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  since  August,  1907  He 
is  a.  great  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with 
gunnery  and  torpedoes. 


ence  of  several  years  past,  the  Admiralty  have  issued 
directions  for  the  ships  of  the  Homo  and  Atlantic 
Fleets,  and  affiliated  cruiser  squadrons,  to  proceed  to 
their  ports  of  commission  to  give  Christmas  leave.  This 
welcome  and  long-demanded  concession  has  caused 
much  gratification.  The  reason  assigned  for  sending 
the  Fleet  to  such  a  dreary  place  as  Portland  to  give 
leave  was  that  if  the  ships  returned  to  their  dockyard 
ports  they  invariably  presented  a  defect  list  which 
otherwise  they  could  manage  to  deal  with  from  their 
own  resources  until  the  period  for  annual  refit  came 
around.  No  doubt  there  is  truth  in  this  contention, 
•but  it  is  a  very  unconvincing  explanation  to  give  to 
the  men  who  have  suffered  by  the  traditional  arrange¬ 
ment. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Devonport :  — 

Last  week  a  rumour  gained  currency  .at  Devonport  to  the  effect 
that  the  cruiser  Kent  had  been  lost  in  the  China  tseae,  and  that 
six  hundred  hands  had  perished.  The  Kent  is  a  West- country 
ship,  due  for  relief.  Naturally  the  most  profound  consternation 
was  caused  by  this  report.  The  local  newspaper  offices  were 
besieged  with  inquiries,  and  the  office  of  the  naval  commander - 
ln-chief  was  unapproachable  owing  to  the  mob  of  panic-stricken 
relatives.  The  newspaper  people  had  heard  the  rumour,  hut 
could  neither  confirm  nor  contradict.  The  naval  people  had 
heard  nothing.  For  many  hours  the  state  of  suspense  continued, 
and  finally,  late  in  the  evening,  a  news  agenev  obtained  a  denial 
ifqm  Whitehall,  and  telegraphed  it  to  the  Plymouth  press.  In 
this  denial  the  Admiralty  made  it  clear  that  they  had  known 
throughout  that  the  Kent  was  at  Singapore.  I  suggest  that  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort,  when  a  whole  port  is  thrown  into  the 
deepest  anxiety,  more  effort  might  be  made  to  promptly  alleviate 
the  distressing  uncertainty.  There  is  no  reason  to  infer  official 
callousness,  but  it  seems  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  a  contra- 
dichon,  which  the  Devonport  naval  authorities  could  surely  have 
obtained  direct  and  posted  forthwith,  should  be  issued  via  a  press 
agency  and  newspaper  office  windows. 


The  incident  of  the  Kent  is  not  an  isolated  one.  Six 
weeks  ago  Devonport  was  agitated  by  a  report  that  a 
boiler  explosion  had  occurred  on  board  H.M.S.  Warrior, 
and  that  many  men  were  killed  and  injured.  The  local 
newspaper  offices  displayed  the  startling  intelligence  in 
theii  windows,  and  the  Press  Association  sent  out  a 
definite  message  that  six  men  had  been  killed.  The 
editor  of  one  of  the  Plymouth  papers  telegraphed  to  the 
Admiralty  during  the  afternoon,  asking  whether  the 
report  was  correct,  and  the  Admiralty  did  not  answer. 
Furthermore,  they  did  not  issue  any  statement  at  all  on 
the  matter,  and  it  Tvas  not  until  three  days  later  that, 
anxiety  was  set  at  rest  by  a  report  from  the  Warrior 
herself,  sent  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  that  a  boiler  tube 
bad  burst,  but  that  no  casualties  had  occurred.  The 
Admiralty  could  have  got  into  wireless  touch  with  this 
ship,  and  issued  a  reassuring  statement  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  hours. 


The  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  has  been  taken 
into  one  of  the  basins  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  for  a 
thorough  overhaul  and  refit.  The  Alexandra  is  to 
undergo  a  similar  refit,  and  she  will  be  laid  up  this 
week.  Orders  have  been  received  from  the  Admiralty 
that  both  yachts  are  to  be  ready  for  sea  by  Thursday, 
February  16. 

In  July  last  a  lieutenant  serving  on  one  of  the  ships 
the  Home  Ileei.  put  in  an  application  to  be  placed 
0,1  half-pay  list  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  go  to  a  foreign  spa  for  medical  treat- 
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meat.  The  application  was  supported  by  medical  cer¬ 
tificates,  but  from  what  lias  followed  it  appears  that 
under  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  the  officer  was 
granted  sick  leave  on  full  pay  for  something  like  three 
months.  It  is  understood  that  the  officer  in  question 
is  blessed  with  considerable  private  means,  and  there 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  no  shadow  of  reason  for 
giving  him  full  pay  when  he  himself  had  asked  to  be 
placed  on  half-pay.  Mr.  McKenna  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  ascertain  how  this  act.  of  gratuitous  generosity 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer  came  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

A  correspondent  at  Dartmouth  sent  me  the  other 
day  an  edifying  account  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
been  taking  place  there  for  some  days,  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  an  anchor  and  a  length  of  chain  by  a  torpedo- 
beat.  Two  or  three  days  seem  to  have  been  spent 
in  grappling  for  the  anchor  and  in  making  runs  to 
Plymouth  and  elsewhere  for  help  and  instructions. 
Divers  were  then  requisitioned,  and  at  the  time  when 
my  correspondent  wrote  they  had  been  at  work  several 
days  without  finding  the  anchor,  and,  according  to  my 
correspondent,  without  much  prospect  of  finding  it,  as 
lie  had  never  seen  them  working  within  200  yards 
of  the  spot  where  the  anchor  disappeared.  Whether 
the  anchor  has  yet  been  recovered  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  tot  know  what  the  bill  for  coal 
and  labour  will  amount  to  when  made  up,  and  how  it 
compares  with  the  value  of  an  anchor. 


MISAPPLIED  SCIENCE. 

(Dr.  Marage,  a  French  savant,  can  make  a  dead  dog  bark  by 
irtans  of  an  electric  current. — Daily  Paper.) 

Alas,  alas !  how  sad  to  see 
Science  so  prostituted! 

Dor  news  to-day  has  come  to  me 
From  sources  well-reputed, 

That  one,  a  Dr.  Marage — though 
I  know  not  if  he’s,  wed — 

Has  found  the  means  to  make  a  bow- 
Wow  bark  when  it  is  dead! 

Oh,  how  I  wish  the  learned  man 
This  thing  had  not  invented, 

Or,  having  done  so,  placed  a  ban 
Upon  it,  and  repented; 

J  or  what  the.  world  is  waiting  for — • 

Oh,  may  it  quickly  come  ! — - 
Is,  how  to  make  the  dog  next  door, 

Though  living,  ever  dumb  ! 


A  discussion  by  the  Sligo  Rural  District  Council  the 
other  day  shows  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Board  should  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the 
expenditure  of  such  bodies  for  the  building  of  labourers’ 
cottages.  The  Council  is  engaged  upon  a  scheme  of 
this  kind,  and  in  consequence  of  complaints  the  county 
surveyor  was  asked  to  examine  the  cottages  in  course 
of  construction.  He  reported  that  the  foundations 
were  so  shallow  that  the  walls  would  soon  be  badly 
Jr  a  eked,  that  three-fourths  of  the  bricks  were  defective, 
md  that  the  payments  already  made  to  the  contractor 
vere  largely  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  work  he  had 
executed.  Although  the  report  was  eventually  adopted, 
;everal  members  evidently  considered  that  it  was  an 
mtrageous  thing  to  interfere  with  the  contractor  in 
his  way,  their  idtja  being  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 


Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  discover 
any  defects—  if  lie  could  then  do  so — when  the.  buildings 
were  finished.  That,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  ordinary 
procedure,  an^  it  was  more  or*  less  by  chance  that  the 
surveyor  was  consulted  on  this  occasion. 


There  has  been  a  wonderful  awakening  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  since  Mr.  John  Burns  took  com¬ 
mand  of  that  once  somnolent  department.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  one  sub-department  still  pursues  the 
even  tenon r  of  its  old  sleepy  ways.  The  village  of 
Mordiford,  in  Herefordshire,  is  in  urgent  need  of  anew 
burial  ground,  the  churchyard  being  so  full  that  when¬ 
ever  a  Ire, sh  grave  is  made  the  remains  of  some  rude 
forefather  are  disturbed.  In  March  or  April  last  the 
Parish  Council  opened  negotiations  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  provision  of  a  new  ground, 
and  on  calling  in  Whitehall  two  or  three  weeks  ago  the 
chairman  was  informed  that  all  formalities  had  been 
complied  with — except  one.  This,  it.  was  explained, 
would  be  an  inquiry  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Board,  and 
it  might  be  held  in  two  or  three  months’  time.  That 
delay,  following  on  a  very  leisurely  conduct  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  correspondence,  has  exasperated  the  Mordiford 
people,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Burns  will  agree  that  their 
exasperation  is  natural. 


The  Home  Secretary  has  just  negatived  an  applica¬ 
tion  on  beliali  of  two  men  who  at  Hampstead  Police- 
court  on  October  28  were  convicted  of  street  betting. 
At  the  close  of  the  police  evidence  the  defendants’ 
solicitor,  Mr.  A.  de  Dleury,  submitted  that  there  was 
no  case  for  him  to  answer.  Instead  of  deciding  this 
point,  the  magistrates,  Messrs.  II.  Clarke  and  E.  W. 
Cox,  forthwith  fined  the  accused  £10  each  and  costs, 
their  worships  apparently  considering  it  unnecessary 
to  let  the  solicitor  address  them  for  the  defence  or  call 
witnesses,  as  he  w.as  prepared  to  do.  No  doubt  these 
worthy  magistrates  honestly  believed  that  they  were 
doing  nothing  but  justice.  But  to  ensure  the  doinsr 
of  justice  it  is  the  usual  and  the  better  practice  to 
bear  the  defence  as  well  as  the  prosecution,  and  the 
departure  from  this  procedure  in  the  present  case  is 
simply  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  comes  of 
our  absurd  system  of  entrusting  judicial  duties  to 
persons  with  neither  training  nor  aptitude  for  such 
work. 


The  result  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Master  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Drag  Hunt,  in  connection  with 
the  recent  cruelty  to  a  deer  at  Great  Shelford,  must  be 
a  shock  to  all  animal-lovers,  including  those  who  are 
also  lovers  of  legitimate  sport.  The  incident  was 
described  in  Truth  some  weeks  ago.  Three  times  in 
succession  the  deer — a  hind  which  appeared  to  he  per¬ 
fectly  tame — took  refuge  in  a  yard  adjoining  a  cottage, 
and  on  each  occasion  she  was  beaten  and  prodded  with 
hunting  crops,  brooms,  and  clothes  props  till  she  came 
out.  On  the  last  occasion  she  had  to  be  literally 
dragged  into  the  roadway,  where  the  poor  creature 
dropped  dead,  apparently  more  from  fright  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  To  an  officer  of  the  R.S.P.O.A.  the  defen¬ 
dant  stated  that  he  gave  orders  for  the  hind  to  he  got 
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out  of  the  yard,  with  a  view  to  hunting  her'  again, 

“  because1  she  was  not  blown,  but  was  only  sulky.” 


the  defence  Was  that  under  a  saving  clause  in  the  Act 
the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted,  inasmuch  as  what 
took  place  in  the  yard  was  all  in  "  the  course  of  hunt¬ 
ing.’’  The  magistrates  held  that  this  was  so,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  case.  The  decision  may  be  a  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law,  but  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  the  majority  of  hunting  men,  for  it  must  be 
distinctly  unpleasant  to  real  sportsmen  to  have  it  laid 
down  that  such  an  exhibition  of  revolting  cruelty  can 
occur  in  the  course  of  hunting.  However,  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  there  can  be  no  repetition  of  the 
incident  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  University 
Drag  Hunt,  for  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  now  put  a  stop 
to  stag-hunting. 

At  Sheffield  Police-court  last  week,  the  father  and 
step-mother  of  three. children  were  charged  with  cruelty 
to  them.  The  youngsters  were  clothed  in  rags  and  half 
starved,  having  been  seen  raking  in  the  gutter  for  bread- 
crusts,  while  the  woman’s  own  children  were  comfort¬ 
ably  clothed,  housed,  and  fed.  The  case  had  been 
under  observation  by  the  N.S.P.C.C.  for  over  two  years, 
and  the  defendants  had  been  repeatedly  warned  as  to 
their  neglect.  The  Bench  characterised  the  case  as  a 
serious  and  sad  one,  yet  adjourned  it  for  a  month  to 
give  the  defendant®  another  chance.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  while  the 
N.S.P.C.C.  had  been  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  step¬ 
mother  and  father  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  period  of  grace,  and  that  they  had 
exhausted  any  claim  to  further  consideration. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Barnsley  magistrates  last- 
week  took  a  strong  line  in,  a  case  where  the  woman 
victim  of  a  man’s  brutality  strove  to  shield  her 
attacker.  She  had  been  knocked  down  and  kicked, 
yet  she  had  sought  to  withdraw  the  charge  and  eventu¬ 
ally  disappeared,  and  the  man  had  to  be  liberated. 
Eventually  the  parties  reappeared  in  Barnsley  and  the 
charge  was  proceeded  with,  and  though  the  woman 
refused  to  prosecute  the  police  proceeded  with  the  case, 
and  the  Bench  sentenced  the  man  to  a  month’s  hard 
labour.  I  have  so  often  fett  compelled  to  chide  the 
Barnsley  justices  for  their  undue  leniency  in  dealing 
with  wife-heaters  that  it  is  the  more  pleasant  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  on  setting  this  -example  of  the  right  way 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 


A  protest  was  made  last  week  at  the  Aberystwyth 
Petty  Sessions  by  a  magistrate  against  two  children 
being  allowed  to  beg  systematically  on  the  parade. 
This  breach  of  the  law,  lie  declared,  had  been  going  on 
for  some  years,  and  not  only  brought  discredit  on  the 
authorities,  but  made  the  magistrates  appear  ridiculous. 
If  the  Aberystwyth  police  do  not  act  on  the  hint, 
perhaps  the  local  representative  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
children  beg  on  their  own  account,  and  in  their  own 
interests  they  ought  to  be  saved  from  the  consequences 
of  spc-li  a  training  in  vagabondage. 


TH. 

A  man  named  Abraham  Sarkiss  was  sentenced  by 
the  Brighton  magistrates  last  week  to  two  months’ 
hard  labour  for  leaving  his  wife  and  three  children 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  Twelve  months  ago  he  had 
been  fined  £15  for  practising  palmistry  in  Brighton, 
and  had  afterwards  disappeared  from  the  town  whde 
his  family  went  into  the  workhouse.  A  month  ago  he 
was  discovered  in  New  Bond-street,  London,  carrying 
on  business  as  clairvoyant  and  occultist.  He  was  pay¬ 
ing  £100  per  annum  for  his  offices  and  £65  for  rooms 
in  which  he  lived.  He  employed  two  assistants 
regularly,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten. 
at  a  time.  This  is  the  sort  of  humbug  fo  whom  silly 
people  of  both  sexes  pay  a  guinea  for  advice  as  to  the 
future.  Bond-street  is  full  of  them. 


Mr.  Justice  Darling  knocked  about  700  per  cent,  off 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  Woolfe  Jackson,  the 
Manchester  moneylender,  in  a  case  heard  on  Saturday. 
Even  after  this  drastic  reduction,  however,  50  per  cem. 
was  still  left  for  Jackson!  The  nominal  amount  of  the 
loan  was  £60,  but  the  borrowers  actually  received  only 
£57,  and  it  was  for  the  latter  amount  with  50  per  cent, 
interest  that  judgment  was  given.  In  regard  to  the 
deduction  of  £3,  Jacks-on  first  of  all  offered  the  court 
an  explanation,  which  the  Judge  said  was  “  obviously 
untrue,”  and  then  he  declared  that  “the  £3  represented 
a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,,  which  he  made  on  all  loans.” 
This  man  is  an  unconscionable  usurer  of  the  very  worst 
type,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  bloodsucking  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  people  in  comparatively  humble  circum¬ 
stances. 


The  mouths  of  the  West  End  usurers  must  water  when 
they  read  -of  the  terrific  rates  of  interest  that  are  success¬ 
fully  exacted  from  humble  borrowers  in  the  East  End. 
In  a  case  at-  Old-street  Police-court  last  week  it  appeared 
that  a  female  Shylock  named  Helen  Fryer  has  been 
doing  a  roaring  trade  with  the  wives  of  working  men  in 
Bethnal  Green.  Her  usual  charge  for  small  loans  was 
a  penny  in  the  shilling  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  with 
an  extra  penny  if  repayment  was  delayed  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  another  at  the  end  of  that  week,  and  so 
on.  As  most  of  the  women  borrowed  without  their 
husbands’  knowledge,  it-  was  easy  to  put  the  screw  on 
them,  and  the  police  stated  that  through  one  of  her 
intermediaries  Fryer  had  drawn  as  much  as  £6  for 
interest  in  a  week.  She  was  prosecuted  under  the 
Moneylenders  Act  for  non-registration,  and  considering 
what  misery  and  suffering  such  a  harpy  causes,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  she  was  allowed  to  escape  with  a 
fine  of  £5. 


The  awful  crime  of  making  a  false  statement  when 
applying  for  an  order  for  admission  to  the  workhouse 
resulted  in  James  Welsh  being  sent  to  hard  labour 
for  seven  days  by  one  of  the  Neath  Shallows  last  week. 
He  stated  that  he  had  no  money,  but  eightpence  was 
discovered  upon  him  when  he  was  searched.  If  every 
one  were  punished  for  his  lies  on  the  same  scale  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  would  be  at  liberty.  There 
might  even  be  an  occasional  vacancy  on  the  Neath 
bench. 
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A  good  deal  is  heard  nowadays  about  the  luxurious 
hotels  provided  for  paupers  out  of  the  rates,  but  in 
spite  of  it  all  I  imagine  the  spirit  of  Bumble  is  not 
quite  dead.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  East  Preston 
guardians  an  old  man  over  eighty  years  of  age  was 
brought  before  the  board  for  refusing  to  work  as 
ordered  by  the  master.  He  complained  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  work  for  an  extra  hour  in  the  gardens 
after  four  o'clock,  when  the  temperature  was  below 
freezing  point.  Luckily  he  found  two  guardians  to 
champion  his  case,  and  the  result  was  notice  of  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  master  who  thought  that  garden 
work  in  the  dusk  is  a  suitable  employment  for  aged 
paupers  of  eighty. 

My  reference  to  Bowden-Green  last  week  was  speedily 
productive  of  evidence  to  the  fact  that  this  gentleman 
is  very  much  alive.  As  secretary  of  the  Street  Noises' 
Abatement  Association  he  appeared  at  Highgate  to  sup¬ 
port  a  summons  against  a  boy  for  shouting  “  Milk-oh !  ” 
in  Tivoli-road,  Crouch  End — the  road  and  suburb  which 
Green  honours  with  his  residence.  Last  week  also  I 
hear  that  one  of  his  collectors  was,  on  behalf  of  the  same 
society,  engaged  in  soliciting  subscriptions  at  a  Govern¬ 
ment  office.  It  was  neither  the  Treasury  nor  Scotland 
Yard,  though  from  what  I  know  of  Green’s  hardihood 
as  a  subscription-hunter  1  should  not  be'  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  bagged  his  game  in  either  of  these 
fastnesses. 

Tne  old  gang  practising  the  gold  brick  swindle  in  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  the  com¬ 
petition  which  faces  every  successful  enterprise.  Thev 
have  a  competitor  in  the  field.  His  name  is  James 
Thomas  Staniland,  and  he:  directs  cablegrams  to  be  sent 
to  him  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  IT.S.A.  William  is  his  friend, 
not  Thomas.  William  is  dead,  not  detained  at  the 
mine  by  an  accident,  and  has  left  a  will  by  which  his 
generous  English  benefactor  becomes  possessed  of  all, 
his  property.  Staniland,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
an  amateur  in  the  gold-brick  business.  Eor  one  thing, 
his  list  of  names  is  out  of  date.  A  letter  of  his  dated 
October  26  last  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  who  died 
Len  years  ago.  In  another  case,  two  of  his  typewritten 
communications  were  addressed  to  two  gentlemen  whose 
estates  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
espcutor,  and  he  naturally  could  not  see  how  William 
could  have  left  his  share  in  the  mine  to  two  persons 
who  were  in  no  way  related. 

T'anquerey  is  now  devoting  special  attention  to  India, 
and  the  last  mail  brought  me  a  large  batch  of  his 
•irenlars  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  may  interest 
my  correspondents  to  know  that  if  they  send  their 
dictographs  to  23,  Rue  de  Hambourg,  Paris,  for 
nlargement,  they  will,  unless  they  pay  30s.  to  58s.  for 
i  frame,  not  get  either  photograph  or  enlargement 
vithout  disbursing  10s.  for  packing  and  carriage.  May 
-  suggest  to  my  Indian  contemporaries  who  quote  so 
reely  from  my  columns  that  they  should  repeat  the 
yarning  I  have  so  frequently  given  in  Truth  against 
his  unprincipled  rascal? 

Koval  Society  for  Prevention  op  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private” 
bsolutelyconfidential.— Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London 


A  correspondent  sends  me  a  circular  of  the  Van 
Vleck  Co.,  of  66,  Shoe-lane,  London,  E.C.,  headed 
Truth,”  and  asks  me  if  this  means  that  I  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  Van  Vleck  Co.’s  cure.  He  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  the  assumption  because  the  circular  is 
adorned  With  the  picture  of  a  damsel  provided  with  a 
lamp  and  mirror.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Van 
Vleck  Co.  to  give  anyone  the  impression  that  I  in  any 
way  recommend  their  remedy  for  hemorrhoids,  let  me  at 
once  state  that  the  investigation  I  have  made  into  the 
Van  Vleck  Cods  methods  has  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name  being  placed  in  Truth  Cautionary  List. 
As  for  the  picture  of  the  damsel  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  all  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  might  do  for  a 
picture  of  the  lady  on  the  cover  of  Truth  after  trying 
the  Van  Vleck  remedies. 


One  customer  of  the  Braunt  Company,  of  Glasgow, 
whose  trick  advertisement  I  lately  noticed,  has  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  disgorge.  They  state  that  they  will 
present  a  prize  of  £1  in  cash  “to  the  first  forty  readers  ” 
replying  each  morning  to  the  advertisement  and  pur¬ 
chasing  goods  not  under  5s.  6d.  in  value.  This 

customer,  having  been*  informed  that  he  was  “  entitled 
to  the  cash  prize,”  ordered  a  pair  of  boots,  for  which 
he  paid  10s.  With  the  boots  he  received  sixpence, 
which,  it  was  explained,  was  his  one-fortieth  share  of 
the  prize.  He  threatened  to  sue  for  the  balance  of  the 
£1,  but  offered  to  waive  his  claim  if  the'  company  would 
take  back  the  boots  and  refund  his  10s.,  together  with 
an  extra  shilling  for  postage,  etc.,  and  after  much 
correspondence'  they  did  so.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  more  people  refused  to  submit  tamely  to  the  tricks 
that  are  practised  upon  them  by  such  firms.  It  would 
be  still  better,  however,  if  the  public  displayed  the 
modicum  of  gumption  required  for  the  avoidance  of 
such  flat-traps. 


Another  applicant  for  the  Braunt  Co.’s  golden  sove¬ 
reign  wTas  an  inmate  of  the  Birkenhead  Workhouse. 
He  saw  visions  of  release.  He  tried  his  luck,  and  two 
days  after  he  received  a  circular  informing  him  that  his 
application  was  amongst  the  first  forty  replies,  and  he 
was  therefore  entitled  to  the  cash  prize.  He  had  not 
quite  understood  the  condition  that  lie  had  to  order 
and  pay  for  goods  to  the  value  of  5s.  6d.  from  the  list 
before  the  Braunt  Co.  would  send  him  his  sovereign. 
He  wrote  and  asked  them  to  deduct  the  5s.  6d.  and 
send  him  thei  balance  of  his  prize,  and  in  reply  he 
received  a  notification  that  a  purchase  must  be  made 
before  the  cash  prize  was  despatched.  So  he  is  still 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  still  unconscious  that 
his  poveity  has  saved  him  from  being  tricked  into 
buying  5s.  worth  of  goods  to  get  back  sixpence. 


In  Truth  of  November  3,  under  the  head  of  “Music,” 
a  letter  Avas  published,  signed  “  Professional,”  having 
reference  to  a  concert  given  in  Finsbury  Town  Hall 
on  April  24  last  by  the  Central  London  Social  Guild. 
The  concert  was  advertised  as  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  half  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
given  to  Sir  William  Treloar’s  Crippled  Children’s 
Fund.  “Professional,”  who  gave  his  services  at  the 
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concert,  stated  that,  having  suspicions  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  undertaking,  he  communicated  with 
Sir  William  Treloar,  who  appeared  to  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  promised  to  make,  inquiries.  The 
writer  never,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  any 
information  from  him  as  to  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
and  his  suspicions  consequently  became  aggravated. 

After  publishing  his  letter  T.  received  another  from 
Mr.  George  Weedon,  of  53,  Miranda  Road,  N.,  protest¬ 
ing  strongly  against  the  previous  writer’s  remarks,  and 
suggesting  that  without  troubling  Sir  William  Treloar 
he  could  have  got  alL  the  information  that  lie  required 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the  Guild.  In 
a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Weedon  writes  that  half  of  the 
profits  were  duly  forwarded  to  Sir  William  Treloar  with 
a  statement  of  accounts,  and  that  a  receipt  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Guild.  He 
adds  that  Sir  William  Treloar  was  duly  acquainted  in 
advance  with  tire  object  and  date  of  the  concert.  He 
does  not  say  definitely  that  Sir  William  ever  assented 
to  his  name  being  advertised  as  a  patron,  but  this  is  a 
minor  point,  so  long  as  the  money  was  duly  handed  over 
to  the  specified  object  in  accordance  with  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  explanation  will 
allay  the  suspicions  of  my  original  correspondent,  and 
prevent  their  extending  themselves  to  anybody  else. 

What  can  the  Royal  Humane  Society  he  thinking 
about  to  allow  its  name  to  be  linked  with  that  of  such 
a  notorious  humbug  as  Todd-Potts,  of  Gorleston,  who 
last  week  presented'  one  of  its  certificates  for  life-saving 
to  a  Gorleston  man  for  rescuing  a  child  from  drowning? 
The  presentation  was  made  at  a  smoking  concert,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion  to.  present  Todd- 
Potts  himself  with  a  clock  and  inkstand  as  a  token  of 
admiration  and  respect  by  a  number  of  subscribers.  If 
the  testimonial  had  been  presented  to-  him  as  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  impudence  it  would  have  been  well  deserved, 
for  in  returning  thanks  for  the  gift  he  boasted  that  he 
had  lifted  himself  from  a  prison  cell  to  a  pedestal  where 
he  was  honoured  by  royal  recognition,  and  he  com¬ 
mented  on  the  kindness  H.M.  the  Ring  had  exhibited 
towards  his  poor  little  literary  efforts.  Since  the  days 
when  George  Brooks  won  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  I  have  heard  of  no  such  touching  testimony  to 
the  art  of  the  begging-letter  writer,  hut  even  George 
Brooks’  fellow  townsmen  never  presented  him  with  a 
testimonial  of  their  respect. 

Taverner,  of  Congleton,  held  one  of  his  meetings  for 
expounding  the  working  of  his  National  Old-Age  Pen¬ 
sion  Trust  at  Weymouth  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
audience  being  largely  feminine.  I  am  glad  to  hear, 
however,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  his  unve- 
racious  assertions  in  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  subscribing  to  the  Trust  unchallenged.  When 
asked  why  the  Trust  did  not  take  action  in  respect  to 
the  statements  made  about  it  in  Truth  and  the  Morning 
Leader ,  Taverner  said  that  they  were  husbanding  their 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  pensions,  and  appealed  to 
his  audience  not  to  think  that  because  they  had  been 
silent  they  would  always  remain  so,  for  they  believed 
the  more  the  proof  they  could  gather  the  higher  would 


be  the  damages.  This  flap-doodle  was  not  swallowed 
by  the  Weymouth  people,  and  the-  Trust. is,  not  likely  to 
benefit  by  his  visit.  It  is  a  pity  that  similar  attempts 
Lo  save  the  public  from  being  duped  are  not  made 
wherever  Taverner  appears  on  the  public  platform. 


A  serio-comic  exhibition  of  British  justice  as  it  is 
administered  in  the.  Federated  Malay  States  is  reported 
in  recent  issues  of  the  Straits  Echo'  of  Penang.  The 
case  occurred  at  a  place  called  Fp'oh,  in  the  State  of 
Perak,  and  arose  out  of  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese 
goods.  The  Government  issued  a  proclamation  that 
persons  countenancing  the  boycott  would  be  severely 
dealt  with,  and  a  copy  of  this  document  was  delivered 
at  the  I p oil  branch  of  the  Chop  Wall  Aik,  a  big  Chinese 
trading  firm.  A  Malay  in  the  service  of  the  Protector 
of  Chinese,  Mr.  Ridges,  handed  the  copy  to  An  Chok 
Phang,  an  assistant  in  the  shop,  who  was  serving  Jj 
customers  at  the  time.  He  crumpled  up  the  paper  and 
threw  it  on  one  side.  Thereupon.  Mr.  Ridges,'  who  was 
standing  outside  the  shop,  summoned  the  police,  and 
three  of  the  shopmen,  including  Au  Chok  Phang,  were 
arrested. 

On  the  strength  of  liis  handling  of  the  copy  of  the 
proclamation  Au  Chok  Phang  was  charged  under  the 
Penal  Code  “  with  having  by  signs  and  visible  repre¬ 
sentations  excited  feel  ins's  of  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 

y-J 

ment.”  He  made  a  most  abject  apology,  and  the 
magistrate  bound  him  over  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  to 
come  up  for  judgment  if  .  called  upon.  The  other 
defendants,  (1)  Chang  Chin  Lira,  and  (2)  Leung  Wan 
Hu,  were  proceeded  against  under  the  Banishment 
Enactment,  which,  according  to  the  magistrate,  applies 
to  dangerous  persons  such  as  “  any  member  of  a 
secret  society,  injector  of  morphia.,  or  habitual 
criminal.”  Mr.  Ridges  alleged  that  he  was  insulted 
at  the  shop,  but  admitted,  that  accused  No.  1  did  not 
actually  speak  rudely  to  him,  the  complaint  in  his 
case  being  that,  although  a  manager,  “he  did  nothing 
to  made  amends  for  the  behaviour  of  the  others.”  No.  1 
was  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $2,000.  As  to^  No.  2, 
it  was  stated  that  when  told  to  write  his  name  he  had. 
the  effrontery  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Ridges  would  be 
able  to  read  it  (the  name  being,  of  course,  written  in 
Chinese  characters)  !  This  was  the  head  and  fron£ 
of  his  offending.  The  magistrate  declared  that  it  was 
a  deliberate  insult  to  both  the  Protector  and  the 
Government,  and  Leung  Wan  Hu  was  sentenced  to 
banishment  from  the  State  for  five  years. 


Evidently  the  Protector  of  Chinese  in  Perak  would 
be  more  appropriately  named  the  Prosecutor  of  Chinese. 
Why  should  it  be  deemed  a  deliberate  insult  for  a  China¬ 
man  to  ask  an  English  official  whether  he  could  read 
Chinese?  Even  if  the  question  were  a  piece  of  effrontery 
it  is  preposterous  that  the  man  .should  be  convicted’  as 
a  dangerous  person  and  banished  from  the  State.  In 
one  sense  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  over  the  trivial 
incident  of  the  crumpling  up  of  the  proclamation  were 
amusing;  but,  as  the  Straits  Echo  points  out  in  a 
strongly-worded  criticism  of  the  authorities,  the  matter 
has  a  serious  side.  It  brings  British  officialdom  and 
British  justice  into  ridicule  and  disrepute. 
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TO  THE  MISSING  T.TNK. 

(Un  the  fiftieth,  anniversary  of  the  puhlicatioh  of  the  “Origin 
of  Species.”) 

Fifty  years  have  swelled  the  ages, 

Creature  of  the  .horrid  front, 

Since  our  grave  eccentric  sages 
Sought  you  in  a  ceaseless  hunt. 

Still  we  ponder  here  in  this  age 
On  your  person,  near*  and  far, 

Conjure  up  your  fearsome  visage, 

Wonder  who  on  earth  you  are. 


Yet,  if  now  you  chanced  to  rear  a 
Form  so  strange  as  yours,  0  Link, 
(Quite  a  humanised  Chimera 
One  might  naturally  think) — 

If  we  saw  your  profile  plainly 

(Thanking  Heaven  we.  d  changed  a  lot), 
We  should  thereupon,  though  vainly, 
Curse  poor  Darwin  on  the  spot. 

One  could  gaze  upon  a  Gorgon 
With  a  stolid,  stony  stare, 

Smile  above  a  Grinder’s  organ 
At  the  monkey  seated  there ; 

One  could  eye  an  ugly  woman 
With  a  slightly  altered  mien — 

These  are  “brutes,”  and  she  is  human: 
You  are  simply  in  between. 

That  you  are  a  myth  ’s  apparent 
To  the  reckless  schoolboy,  too, 
Otherwise  one  feels  it  weren’t 
Wise  to  take  him  to  the  Zoo. 

But  suppose  (Imagination 
Is  a  truly  awful  minx!) 

Man  is  not  the  best  creation, 

And  that  we  are  only  “Links”! 


SCRUTATOR. 

- - 

OUR  ONE-CHAMBER  CONSTITUTION. 

ONE  of  the  best  points  in  the  House  of  Lords  debate 
on  the  Finance  Bill  was  that  made  by  Lord  Lucas — 
that  we  are  reduced  at  present  to  a  peculiarly  insidious 
form  of  one-chamber  government.  Lord  Lucas 
reminded  his  brother  peers  that  in  the  four  years  that 
the  present  Government  has  been  in  office  they  have 
killed  seven  Government  Bills — three  of  them  embody¬ 
ing  the  hulk  of  the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  session — and  that  there  is  no  recent  instance 
of  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  any  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Conservative  Government.  He  might  have 
added  that  over  and  above  the  Bills  of  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ments  that  have  been  killed  outright  by  the  House  of 
Lords  there  is  a  still  longer  list  of  such  measures 
mangled  and  modified  by  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  little  chance  of  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed,  while  within  living 
memory  no  Conservative  Government  Bill  has  ever  been 
amended  by  the  Upper  House,  unless  in  a  sense  agree¬ 
able  to  its  authors.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  infer  from 
these  facts  that  under  a  Conservative  Government  there 
is  now  no  second  chamber  behind  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  that  under  a  Liberal  Government  the  House 
of  Commons  possesses  no  power  except  what  the  House 
of  Lords  chooses  to  allow  it.  Each  House  is  by  turns 
supreme  and  uncontrolled.  Hitherto  this  state  of  things 
has  been  limited  to  the  business  of  legislation.  By 
taking  the  unprecedented  step  of  vetoing  a  Budget,  the 
House  of  Lords  will  extend  it  to  the  region  of  finance, 


assuming  control  over  the  executive  functions  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  over  the  legislative  functions 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Lords  and  their 
adherents  wax  eloquent  upon  the  perils  of  one-chamber 
i  ule1,  and  pose  dramatically  as  the  defenders  of  the 
nation  against  the  possible  autocracy  of  the  House  of 
C  ommons.  In  point  of  fact,  owing  to  the  partizan. 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  living  to  day 
under  a  single-chamber  system. 

Tnis  is  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  present  political 
situation.  Naturally  no  allusion  to  it  ever  passes  the 
lips  of  a  Unionist  peer,  and  in  consequence  all  the 
speeches  made  in  defence  of  the  fateful  step  which  the 
House  of  Lords  is  about  to  take  are  unreal  and  uncon¬ 
vincing,  except  to  those  who  are  convinced  already.  It 
would  rather  seem  that  the  Lords  are  bent  upon  demon¬ 
strating  and  accentuating  the  evils  of  the  constitutional 
position  which'  they  have  created.  The  majority  of  them 
dilate  upon  the  injustice  and  mischief  of  the  proposed 
land-taxes.  They  may  have  cause  to  feel  strongly  on 
the  subject,  but  an  assembly  largely  composed  of  great 
landowners  is  obviously  incapacitated  from  forming  a 
dispassionate  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  absurdity  that  a  small  group  of  citizens  on  whom 
cei  tain  taxes  will  maiflly  fall  should  have  the  joower  of 
deciding  whether  those  taxes  shall  be  imposed  or  not. 
Other  peers  make  no  secret  that  their  opinions  are 
inspired  by  nothing  but  the  desire  to  obtain  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  their  side  in  the  game  of  the  “  ins  ”  and  the 
“  °uts.”  Lord  Milner  is  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this.  He  explained  to  the  House  that  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  raise  all  the  money  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wants  by  means  of  import  duties,  and 
pi oceeded  to  declare  that  before  the  country  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  wrong  financial  road  it  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  the  right  one.  In  other  words. 
Lord  Milner  would  have  the  Lords  reject  the  Budget  in 
order  to  give  the  Tariff  Reformers  a  chance.  One 
obvious  answer  to  him  is  that  the  country  made  its 
choice  between,  the  two  roads  very  decisively  at  the  last 
general  election,  and  will  Rave  the  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  its  choice  at  the  next,  whenever  it  occurs. 
The  only  reason  behind  Lord  Milner’s  words  for  strain¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  in  order  to  bring  about  an  election 
at  once  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  suit  the  Tariff 
Reform  hook  to  have  the  present  Budget  before  the 
country  at  the  next  general  election.  He  has  previously 
told  us  that  the  Budget,  if  passed,  will  “  side-track  ” 

.1  nr  iff  Reform.  The  House  of  Lords,  then,  is  to  take  an 
unprecedented  step  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League.  So  violent  is  Lord  Milner  in  this  view  that  he 
goes  from  Westminster  to  Glasgow,  and  proclaims  upon 
the  platform  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  do  its  duty 
(to  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  of  course),  and  “damn 
the  consequences” — a  sentiment  which,  if  delivered  in 
Limehouse,  would  have  made  the  very  Daily  Telegraph 
blush.  Here  we  have  an.  example  of  a  peer  of  some 
personal  distinction  who  lias  apparently  no  conception 
of  the  functions  of  a  second  chamber,  except  that  of  a 
rabid  political  partizan — so  rabid  that  lie  is  ready  to 
“damn  the  consequences,”  which  can  only  mean  damn¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  hope  of  securing  an 
electioneering  advantage  to  his  party. 
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There  is  hardly  a  speech  that  has  been  delivered  on 
the  Opposition  side  in  the  Lords’  debate  which  does  not 
reveal  in  one  way  or  another  the  incapacity  of  our 
hereditary  legislators  for  approaching  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  in  that  judicial  spirit  without 
which  a  second  chamber  is  worse  than  useless.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  has  once  more  disappointed  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  fervent  admirers,  came  nearest  to  the  point, 
when  he  gravely  suggested  that  the  Lords  should  dele¬ 
gate  their  decision  upon  the  Bill  to  150  of  their  number 
whose  names  would  carry  weight  in  the  country.  There 
would  seem  to  be  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
adopting  this  procedure — a  similar  difficulty  to  that 
which  occurred  in  selecting  the  righteous  men  who 
could  have  saved  the  City  of  Sodom  from  its  fate.  But, 
at  any  rate-,  in  this  suggestion  Lord  Rosebery  has  told 
his  fellow-legislators  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  their 
number  are,  in  the  general  judgment  of  their  country¬ 
men,  unfit  to  exercise  the  functions  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  now  vests  in  them.  Here  we  get  to  the  root  of 
the  question  in- any  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
under  existing  conditions.  Like  most  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  I  am  altogether  distrustful  of  single-cham¬ 
ber  government.  I  would  have  a  second  chamber  con¬ 
stituted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  permanently  in 
touch  with  the  general  body  of  public  opinion,  but  I 
would  not  place  the  destinies  of  the  country  at  the 
uncontrolled  disposal  of  a  few  hundred  citizens  selected 
by  the  rough-and-ready  process  of  a  general  parlia¬ 
mentary  election.  For  the  purpose  of  the  requisite 
control,  however,  the  present  House  of  Lords  is  simply 
a  grotesque  absurdity.  The  nature  of  its  archaic  con¬ 
stitution  deprives  it  of  all  authority  with  the  mass  of 
the  electors ;  and  this  inherent  defect  is  aggravated  by 
its  having  gradually  acquired  the  character  of  an 
assembly  of  extreme  party  politicians,  all  of  one  party. 
Alternately,  as  its  own  side  or  the  other  is  in  office,  it 
abnegates  its  functions,  and  abuses  them — not  intention¬ 
ally,  of  course,  but  simply  from  constitutional  inability 
to  use  them  properlv.  Encouraged  by  the  patient 
attitude  of  the  present  Government,  it  has  now  advanced 
from  mutilating  and  massacring  the  legislative  proposals 
of  Ministers  to  obstructing  their  executive  work  and 
forbidding  the  Commons  to  grant  supplies  to  the 
Crown.  Whether  it  has  a  legal  or  constitutional  right 
to  do  this  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  and,  I 
imagine,  to  most  electors.  If  Lord  Ha-lsbury  is  right 
on  this  point  rather  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  House  of  Lords.  This  legal  or  con¬ 
stitutional  right  must  be  abrogated  in  order  that  the 
people  may  be  free  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own 
way,  through  their  representatives,  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  a  few  hundred  noblemen — mostly 
nonentities. 

It  rests  with  the  Government  to  place  the  issue 
between  the  two  Houses  properly  'before  the  country  at 
the  coming  elections.  It  is  said  that  they  propose  to 
pass  resolutions  affirming  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  unrestricted  control  of  the  national 
finances,  and  then  dissolve.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
this  tactical  scheme  would  be  defective.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  country  against  single- 
chamber  government.  Any  course  which  has  the  air 
of  leading  to  that  result  will  give  a  great  handle  to  the 


Opposition.  In  order  to  avoid  that,  I  would  advise  ihe 
Government,  whatever  proposition  they  may  lay  down 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
particular  issue  of  the  moment,  to  declare  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  that  they  are  opposed  to  single- 
chamber  government,  and  that  what  they  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  is  the  single-chamber  system 
into  which  we  have  now  drifted.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  declared  last  week,  and  Lord  Pentland 
supported  him,  that  henceforth  no  Liberal  can  take 
office  as  Prime  Minister  without  an  understanding  that 
he  is  to  have  power  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  a  pity,  to  my  thinking,  that  it  was  not  found  practic¬ 
able  to  make  this  momentous  declaration  four  years  ago. 
But  now  that  it  has  been  made,  the  Liberal  leaders  are 
at  last  committed  beyond  retractation  to  dealing  with 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  before  all  other 
measures.  They  can,  therefore,  have  no  valid  objec¬ 
tion  to  stating  how  they  propose  to  set  about  it.  They 
need  not  condescend  toi  details,  which  are  only  the 
proper  subject  for  a  Bill,  and  to  go  into  them  at  all  at 
the  present  moment  would  he  another  tactical  error. 
But  the  procedure  by  resolution,  which  is  talked  about, 
offers  a  convenient  means  of  laying  down  principles  and 
policy  in  regard  to  both  the  constitution  and  the  powers 
of  a  second  chamber.  In  one  way  or  another  this  ought 
to  be  done,  if  a  clearly  defined  issue  is  to.  be  presented 
to  the  electors. 

“TRUTH”  AND  THE  DEBT-COLLECTOR. 

The  action  of  King  v.  Labouchere,  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  on  Friday  last,  turned  on  matters 
which  are  of  interest  to  a  considerable  section  of  the 
community.  In  November,  1907,  a  Mr.  Philcox,  who 
had  placed  a  number  of  debts  for  collection  in  the  hands 
of  a.  concern  called  the  “  General  Traders’  Protection 
Agency,”  called  my  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  agency  had  dealt  with  him.  The  substance,  of  his 
case  was  that  the  agency  had  collected  from  a  few  of  the 
debtors  £4  10s.,  and  rendered  to  their  client  an  account 
showing  commission  and  charges  to  the  amount  of 
£4  16s.  6d.  In  other  words,  the  tradesman  got  less  than 
nothing  front  the  collection  of  his  debts,  having  to  pay 
the  agency  6s.  6d.  in  addition  to  the  amount  that  they 
had  recovered.  The  agency  arrived  at  this  result  by 
charging  commission  on  a  number  of  debts  which  Mr. 
Philcox  had  taken  out  of  their  hands  after  they  had 
been  doing  their  best  for  about  six  months  without  any 
visible  result,  and  he  objected  that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  his  original  agreement  with  the  agency. 
These  were  contained  in  a  prospectus  he  had  received, 
stating  that  the  commission  charged  would  be  so  much 
per  cent,  on  the  amounts  actually  collected.  On  his 
objecting  to  the  account  rendered  to  him,  the  agency 
forwarded  a  second  prospectus  containing  a  clauso 
which  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  commission  on 
debts  withdrawn  from  the  collectors’  bands. 

This  method  of  doing  business  is  not  unknown  among 
a  certain  class  of  debt-collecting  firms,  and  accordingly 
I  published  a  paragraph  stating  the  above  facts  for  the 
information  of  people  who  put  their  debts  into  the  hands 
of  agencies  for  collection.  The  paragraph  appeared  on 
December  11,  1907,  and  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List 
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for  1908  the  name  of  the  General  Traders’  Protection 
Agency  was  included  under  the  head  of  debt-collecting 
agencies  which  the  public  would  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard,  against.  Mr.  Joseph  Edmund  King  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  agency,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  37, 
Thurlow  Park-road,  Dulwich.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
original  paragraph  in  Truth,  when  it  was  published,  but 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Cautionary  List  in 
the  following  year  he  objected  to  the  reference  made  to 
him,  though  he  did  not  proceed  to  extremities  until 
dune,  1908,  when  he  issued  a  writ  claiming  damages  for 
libel.  This  hardly  suggests  that  he  felt  very  deeply 
aggrieved.  The  law’s  delays,  which  seem  at  the  present 
time  to  be  aggravated  beyond  all  precedent,  protracted 
the  trial  of  the  issue  thus  raised  until  last  week.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  recapitulate-  what  transpired  at  the 
trial.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  jury  were  satisfied 
that  what  I  had  said  about  Mr.  King’s  methods  of 
debt-collecting  was  substantially  true,  and  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  upon  them  and  the  inclusion  of  his  name 
in  the  Cautionary  List  were  justified.  They  conse¬ 
quently  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  judgment 
followed  with  costs. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  hard  upon  this  unsuccess¬ 
ful  plaintiff — all  the  less  as  I  am  now  in  the  position 
of  having  to  collect  a  substantial  debt  from  him. 
Evidently  he  believed  in  his  own  mind  that  he  acted 
quite  fairly  and  straightly  by  his  client,  or  he  would 
not  have  submitted  himself  to  the-  verdict  of  a  jury. 
He  seems  to  have-  been  badly  advised  in  bringing  his 
action,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  fault.  But  the-  fact,  that  he  felt  so  conscious  of 
his  own  integrity  as  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  big  lawsuit,  coupled  with  the  other  fact  that  when 
a  jury  of  twelve  business  men  had  heard  the  whole 
story  they  found  my  remarks  to  be  justified,  shows  very 
plainly'  indeed  that  there  is  a  strong  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  *views  of  business  men  and  those 
of  debt-collectors  as  to  the  proper  way  of  conducting 
a  debt-collecting  agency.  It  is  obvious  that  a,  debt- 
collector  cannot  work  for  nothing.  It  follows  that  if  a 
number  of  debts  are  placed  in  his  hands  for  collection 
and  capriciously  withdrawn  before  he  has  had  time  to 
complete  his  contract,  he  has  a.  just  claim  for  remunera¬ 
tion  for  any  labour  and  expense  which  he  has  incurred  in 
the  attempt  to  recover  these  debts.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally'  evident  that  the  situation  readily  lends 
itself  to  downright  swindling  at  the  expense-  of  the 
creditor.  A  man  may  call  himself  a  debt-collector, 
send  out  circulars  to  tradesmen  offering  to  collect  debts 
on  perfectly  reasonable  terms,  and  having  got  the  debts 
into  his  hands  may  sit  down  and  do  nothing  beyond 
perhaps  writing  a  few  letters  to  the  debtors,  and  con¬ 
tinue  this  for  an  indefinite  period,  secure  of  ultimately 
obtaining  a  commission  when  the  creditor’s  patience  is 
exhausted,  and  the-  business  is  withdrawn  from  his 
hands.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  a  rascal,  named 
Hardy7,  who  has  made  a  livelihood  out  of  this  class  -of 
business  for  many  years  past,  and  has  over  and  over 
again  been  pilloried  in  the  columns  of  Truth.  It  was 
one  of  Mr.  King’s  grievances  in  his  action  against 
Truth  that  both  in  the  original  paragraph  and  in  the 
Cautionary'  List  his  agency'  had  been  associated  with 
that  of  this  man  Hardy.  Assuming  in  his  favour,  as 


I  am  quite  content  to  do,  that  his  intentions  were  per¬ 
fectly  honept,  and  that  he-  had  done  his  best  to  collect 
all  the  debts  that  were  placed  in  his  hands,  his  mis¬ 
fortune  was''  that  he  had  done  his  business  in  a  way 
that  fairly  exposed  him  to  the  unfavourable  inferences 
which  were  drawn  in  Truth.  Mr.  Philcox  certainly 
did  not  understand  when  he  liande-d  his  debts  to  the 
agency  that  he  would  have  to  pay7  commissions  whether 
the  debts  were  collected  or  not,  and  the-  jury  evidently 
thought  that  he  was  justified  in  taking  his  business  out 
of  Mr.  King’s  hands  when  h-e-  did. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  debt-collectors  should 
state  their  terms  clearly  and  unmistakably,  and  that 
they-  -should  make  definite  -stipulations  as  to  the  time 
that  is  to  be  allowed  for  collection  in  cas-es  where  the 
recovery  of  the  debt  appears  to  be  doubtful.  On  the 
other  hand,  tradespeople  should  also  ascertain  what 
they  are  to  be  charged  wrhen  they  employ7  an  agent, 
and  they  should  “exercise-  caution”  when  they7  employ 
small  firms  which  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
this  raf-her  difficult  business  promptly  and  efficiently. 
In  the  present  day  credit  is  given  more  widely  and 
indiscriminately  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  and  the 
business  of  collecting  debts-  increases  in  volume  propor¬ 
tionately7.  There  ar-ef  -a  certain  number  of  big  firms 
which  have  the  machinery  and  experience  necessary 
for  doing  the  business  in  a-  manner  satisfactory  to  their 
clients,  but  it  is  not  a,  business  that  anybody  can 
conduct  with  success,  although  almost  anybody  in  the 
present  day  seems  ready  to  undertake  it. 

Mr.  King’s  action  is  of  special  interest  to  Truth 
and  its  readers  because  it  is  the-  first  action  for  libel 
that  has  turned  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  Truth 
Cautionary  List.  As  that  invaluable  publication  lias 
now  been  issued  for  several  years,  growing  all  (he  lime 
in  size,  I  think  I  may7  take  credit  for  the  fact  that 
it  has  only  during  that  time  given  rise  to  one  very 
small  libel  action,  and  that  an  unsuccessful  one-.  In 
addressing  the-  jury  for  the  defence  last  week,  Mr. 
Bankes,  K.C.,  observed  that-  “  the  statements  in  regard 
to  the-  bulk  of  the  names  in  the  Truth  Cautionary7  List 
wrere-  true,  otherwise  there  would  have-  been  a  flood  of 
actions.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  point, 
seeing  that  this  year’s  Cautionary  List-  contains  close 
upon  one  thousand  names.  The-  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
naturally  did  their  best  to  hold  up  the-  Cautionary7  List 
to  the  jury  as  a  volume  in  which  the  blackest  possible 
imputations  are  made  upon  the  people  whose  names 
appeared  in  it.  It  was  -even  inferred  in  the  statement 
of  claim  that  inclusion  in  the  Cautionary7  List  implies 
that  a  man  is  “one  of  a  class  of  thieves,  blackmailers, 
swindlers,  rogues,  vagabonds,  impostors,  and  (or)  other 
dishonest  persons.”  This  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration 
—an  example  of  that,  artistic  -embroidery7  with  which 
humble  journalists  find  their  words  and  meaning 
adorned  when  they'  fall  into’  the  hands  of  the  Junior 
Bar.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  rather  spoiled  this  decora¬ 
tive  w7ork  by7  reading  to  the  jury  a  passage  from  the 
preface  to  the  Cautionary  List,  wherein  it  is  explained 
that  the  book  is  merely  a  compilation  from  the  columns 
of  Truth,  and  implies  nothing  in  regard  to  those  whose 
names  are  included  in  it  except  that  caution  is  desirable 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  in  dealings  with  them. 
That  such  a  publication  is  of  great  service  to  the  public 


is  shown  by  the  favour  with  which  successive  editions 
of  it  have  been  received,  and  that  it  has  been  compiled 
with  all  the  care  which  the-  circumstances  require  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the:  first  individual  who,  after 
all  these  years,  has  complained  of  being  included  in  it 
unjustly  has  failed  to  satisfy  a  jury  that  such  was  the 
case. 

MR.  CLEMENT  HOBSON. 

New  and  surprising  developments,  to  borrow  a  con¬ 
venient  phrase  from  the  daily  press,  are  still  occurring 
in  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  in  Truth  to  the 
relations  of  the  firm  of  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  with 
its  clients.  The  latest  of  them  is  contained  in  a  com¬ 
munication  that  I  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  Leslie,  of 
Old  Bond-street,  who  is  also  known  to  a  large  circle 
under  the  name  of  Levene.  In  order  that  the  purport 
of  this  communication  may  be  clear  to  the  reader,  it  is 
desirable  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
it  arises.  In  an  article  entitled  “  Who  is  Richard 
Brown  1”  which  appeared  on  November  10,  I  related 
certain  betting  transactions  which  took  place  in  1907 
'between  the  firm  of  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  and  one  of 
its  clients,  of  which  transactions  Mr.  Gerard  O'Shea, 
■who  was  at  that  time  managing  the  business  of  Richard 
Brown  and  Co.,  has  since  given  a  materially  different 
version.  It  was  then  mentioned  that  the  offices  occupied 
at  the  time  by  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  at  12,  Suffolk- 
street,  Pall  Mall,  were  immediately  under  those  of  Mr. 
Clement  Hobson,  “who  ostensibly  carries  on  business 
as  a  land  agent,  but  is  in  reality  one  of  those  gentry 
who  introduce  youths  desirous  of  transforming  their 
expectations  into  cash  to  accommodating  moneylenders.” 
Later  on  in  the  article  it  was  mentioned  that  when 
Richard  Brown  and  Co.  remowed  to  35,  Old  Bond- 
street,  they  became  domiciled  under  the  same  roof  as 
“  the  moneylender  Leslie,  alias  Levene,  who  is  one  of 
the  principals  to  whom  Hobson  introduces  bis  clients.” 
On  the  appearance  of  this  article,  I  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  C.  II.  Bennett,  of  the  firm  of  Bennett  and 
Ferris,  68,  Coleman-street,  E.C.  Mr.  Bennett  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  Mr.  Clement  Hobson’s  solicitor,  and 
informed  me  that  the  association  of  his  client’s  name 
with  Richard  Brown  and  Co.  and  Levene  was  entirely 
contrary  to  fact,  and  was  calculated  to  do  him  great 
injury  in  his  business.  He  explained  that  Mr.  Hobson’s 
relations  with  Mr.  O’Shea  were  merely  those  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  false  that 
Hobson  had  ever  introduced  clients  to  moneylenders, 
least  of  all  to  Levene.  These  statements  were  re-affirmed 
and  amplified  at  a  subsequent  interview  which  one  of 
my  staff  had  with  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Hobson  at  the 
office  of  the  former  in  Co  lean  an -street,  and  they  were 
all  published  on  Mr.  Bennett’s  authority  in  the  next 
issue  of  Truth  (November  17). 

The  reader  will  now  understand  what  has  brought 
Mr.  Leslie,  or  Levene,  on  to  the  scene.  The  following 
letter  explains  what  he  has  to-  say  : — . 

35,  Old  Bond  street,  London,  W. 

November  25,  1909. 

Sir,-  My  attention  lias  been  called  to  two-  articles  appearing 
in  your  issues  of  the  10th  and.  17th  first,  respectively. 

I  know  -that  your  columns  are  always  open  to  correct  anything 
appearing  in  your  issues  calculated  to  mislead  your  .readers,  "conse¬ 
quently  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  paragraph 
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appearing  in  the  article  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  first.,  under  the 
heading,  “Who  is  Richard  Brown?  ” 

“And  that  Richard  Brown  and  Co.,  of  which  -business 
Major  Christophers  is  now  admittedly  proprietor,  have 
removed  from  Buffc-lk-street  to  35,  Old  Bond-street,  which 
shelters  the  moneylender,  Leslie,  alias  Levene,  who  is  one 
of  tire  principals  to  whom.  Robson  introduces  his  clients.” 

Lite  paragraph  appears  to  me  to  have  been  intended  to  convey 
to  tire  public  that.  I  was  connected  with  Major  Christophers, 
the  proprietor  of  the  firm  of  “  Richard  Brown  and  Co.”  If.  such 
was  your  intention,  I  at  once  say  that  I  do  not  even  know  Major 
Christophers — I  do  not  know  what  -business  he  carries  on,  I  have 
never  been  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  him  or  his 
firm,  and  it  is  the  merest  coincidence  their  recently  taking  offices 
in  this  building,  where  I  have  been  established  for  some  consider¬ 
able  time. 

As  to  the  second  article  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.,  the  part 
I  refer  to  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  Mr.  Bennett  further  assures  me  that  Mr.  Clement 
Hobson’s  business  as  mortgage  broker  has  necessarily  brought 
him  on  various  occasions  in  touch  with  moneylenders,  but  in 
regard  to  Levene,  Iris  only  association  has  been,  not.  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  -client,  but  to  extricate  a  client  from 
Levene’s  clutches.” 

From  this  article  it  is  evident  that  Clement  Hobson  denies  your 
soft  impeachment  that  in  effect  he  is  a.  moneylender’s  tout,  and 
procured  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Bennett,  to  interview  you  and  give 
his  assurance,  to  quote  from  the  article,  “not  merely  as  from 
a  solicitor  acting  for  a  client,  but  personally  and  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Clement  Hobson  and  his  business,  that  Mr. 
Clement  Hobson  was  a  mortgage  broker  and  not  a  money-lender’s 
tout,” 

If  Mr.  Bennett  had  stopped  there  and  contented  himself  with 
the  whitewashing  of  his  own  client,  whether  you  were  or  were 
not  misled  would  not  be  my  concern,  but  Mr.  Bennett  thought 
fit  to  add,  to  quote  again  from  your  article,  “  not  merely  as  from 
a  solicitor  a-cting  for  a  client,  but  personally  from  bis  own  know¬ 
ledge,”  etc. 

“But  in  regard  to  Levene  bis  (Hobson’s)  only,  association 
has  been  not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  cliont,  but  to 
extricate  a  client  from.  Levene’s  clutches.” 

In  view  of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  in  a  moment,  it  gives 
one  furiously  to  think  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  insincere,  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  dust  has  been  thrown  in  your  eyes.  Hobson  was, 
T  believe,  origin-ally  an  insurance  clerk,  who  some  years  ago 
blossomed  out  into  nothing  less  or  nothing  more  than  a  money¬ 
lender’s  tout,  whi-ch  vocation  he  has  pursued  for  years,  and,  in 
addition,  he  has  recently  (so  I  am  told)  become  a  full-blown  money¬ 
lender,  and  is  -believed  to  be  carrying  on  that  business  under  the 
guise  of  “  Duncan,  MacDonald  and  Co.,  Ltd.,”  for  which  firm  the 
same  Mr.  Bennett  has  acted  as  solicitor. 

To  substantiate  my  -assertions,  I  offer  to  prove,  by  documentary 
evidence,  that-  Hobson  has  introduced  clients  to  me,  and  that 
I  have  paid  him  commission  for  such  introduction. 

You  can  also  have  it  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the  evidence 
of  prominent  London  moneylenders,  that  Hobson  lias  introduced 
business  to  them  and  been  paid  a  commission  for  so  doing, 
and,  as  a  fact,  he  has  taken  legal  proceedings  against  money¬ 
lenders  to  recover  such  -commissions. 

A  portion  of  the  article  in  question  reads  as  follows: — “His 
relationship  with  Levene  is  not  one  which  could  by  any  means 
be  termed  of  a  friendly  character.”  How  does  Hobson  reconcile 
this  statement  with  his  letters  to  me  commencing  “  Dear  Leslie,” 
which  letters  I  am.  prepared  to  show  you. — -Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Leslie. 

Before  writing  this  letter  Mr.  Leslie  called  at  Truth 
Office  to  inquire  whether  I  would  publish  his  -account 
of  the  matter,  which  I  told  him  I  would  do  with 
pleasure  if  lie-  would  put  me  in  the  way  of  verifying 
what  he  had  to  say  in  contradiction  of  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Hobson.  He  produced  to  me  there  and  then  letters 
from  Hobson  to  himself  which  clearly  implied  that 
they  had  been  jointly  concerned  in  moneylending  trans¬ 
actions.  One  of  my  staff,  who  subsequently  called  at 
his  office,  saw  other  documentary  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  Mr.  Leslie  also  referred  me  to  another  money¬ 
lender,  whose  name  is  very  well  known  to  me  and  to 
all  who  are  privileged  to  receive  the  seductive-  cir¬ 
culars  of  gentlemen  in  this  line  of  business.  On  being 
interviewed,  this  moneylender  in  his  turn  stated  that 
Clement  Hobson  had  brought  clients  to  him,  on  com¬ 
mission.  I  am  therefore  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Leslie 
is  in  a  position  to  prove  what  he  says  in  regard  to 
Hobson’s  relations  with  the  moneylending  fraternity. 

As  regards  what  lie  says  about  Duncan  MacDonald 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  this  is  a  private  company  registered  in 
May,  1908,  with  a  capital  of  £13  10s.,  in  two  hundred. 
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and  seventy  shilling  shares.  Its  working  capital  has 
apparently  been  obtained  entirely  by  the  issue  of  deben¬ 
tures  to  the  amount  of  £23,000.  Mr.  Clement  Hobson 
was  an  original  holder  of  one  share.  The  company  is 
also  registered  under  the  Moneylenders  Act.  In  an 
action  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  which  was  tried 
on  October  27,  the  company  sued  a  debtor  for  money 
lent  upon  a  promissory  note,  and  a  defence  was 
raised  under  the  Moneylenders  Act  that  the  money 
had  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Clement  Hobson  at  his 
office  in  Suffolk-street.  The  defendants  succeeded  on 
this  issue.  Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett  acted  as  solicitor  for 
the  plaintiffs  in  this  action ;  ahd  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  could  have  been  unaware  that 
Mr.  Clement  Hobson  has  been  mixed  up  with  money- 
lending  business  when  he  came  to  this  office  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  trial  of  the  above-mentioned 
action. 

I  now  invite  Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett,  of  Coleman- 
street,  to  explain,  if  he  can,  how  he  came  to  make  the 
statements  respecting  Hobson  which  were  given  on 
his  authority  in  Truth;  of  November  17.  As  I  have 
been  very  careful  to  indicate,  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  take  upon  himself  the  fullest  responsibility  for  these 
statements.  He  took  me  somewhat  aback  when  he 
assured  me  that  I  was  entirely  wrong  in  what  I  first 
said  regarding  Hobson’s  relations  with  moneylenders, 
and  particularly  Leslie,  for  I  am  not  given  to  making 
such  statements  about  people  without  good  ground 
for  them ;  and  I  asked  him.  point  blank  whether  he 
was  speaking  merely  on  instructions  from  his  client, 
or  whether  I  was  to  take  it  that  he  vouched  personally 
for  the  facts.  Ho  at  once  accepted  the  distinction,  and 
said  categorically  that  he  was  personally  cognisant  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  said.  He  went  so  far  as  to  refer 
me  to  Sir  George  Lewis  as  one  who  would  testify  that 
he  was  not  a  man  who  would  come  to  a  newspaper 
office  and  make  statements  for  publication  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  known  Mr.  Clement  Hobson  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  worthy 
young  man.  He  worked  upon  my  feelings  by  relating 
how  Hobson  had  already  received  unpleasant  com¬ 
munications  from  clients  in  consequence  of  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  Truth  as  a  moneylenders’  tout,  and  pointing 
out  how  injurious  this  was  likely  to  be  to  a  young 
man  not  long  started  in  life  in  the  reputable  business 
of  a  land  agent  and  mortgage  broker.  He  invited  me 
to  see  Hobson  myself,  and  he  arranged  the  interview 
which  subsequently  took  place  at  his  office  when  my 
representative  met  Hobson,  as  already  mentioned.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  all  this  that  his  disclaimers 
on  behalf  of  Hobson  were  given  in  the  next  issue  of 
Truth  as  not  merely  those  of  a  solicitor  speaking  for 
his  client,  but  as  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Bennett  person¬ 
ally.  As  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession,  this 
gentleman  will  now  see  that  he  has  placed  himself  in 
a  somewhat  equivocal  position.  It  almost  looks  as  if 
he  had  done  what  he  called  Sir  George  Lewis  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing.  How  this  has 
come  about  I  cannot  imagine.  It  may  be  due  to 
excess  of  zeal  for  his  client’s  interest  on  the  part  of  a 
professional  man.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Bennett,  who 


has  certainly  been  deceived  in  Mr.  Clement  Hobson, 
has  also  been  deceived  by  him.  But  it  is  Mr.  Bennett’s 
business,  not  mine,  to  furnish  the  explanation,  and  I 
hope  he  will  do  it  at  once. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  GOOD  MANNERS. 

The  age  is  labouring  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
adjustment.  Among  other  things,  the  time  of  good 
manners  has  passed  away,  but  their  tradition  remains. 
And  the  yoke  of  tradition  is  the  heaviest  in  history,  to 
those  who  bear  it  among  an  enlightened  and  free  people 
that  have  cast  it  off.  The  young  of  the  English  nation 
are  brought  up  to  a  code  which  is  scarcely  heard  of 
outside  the  nursery.  This  is  because  the  servant  class 
is  so  conservative;  it  still  inculcates  the  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  penny  novelette.  “  If 
you  please,  ma’am,”  said  a  certain  disapproving 
nurse,  “Miss  Helen  asked  at  tea  yesterday  if  she  could 
pour  her  tea  into  her  saucer  to  cool  it.  I  don’t  know 
what  she  sees  in  the  dining-room,  but  she  never  sees 
that  in  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery !  ”  It  is  to  such 
things  that  the  rising  generation  is  brought  up,  and 
when  it  goes  out  into  the  world',  it  finds  itself  for  ever 
condemned  to  drink  scalding  tea  out  of  a  cup,  even 
v/hile  a  lax  generation  is  lapping  from  saucers  all 
around  it. 

In  the  race  for  freedom  from  the  restrictions  of  polite¬ 
ness,  Trans- Atlanta  has  come  in  a  magnificent  first. 
She  has  not  stooped  for  any  golden  apples  of  courtesy 
by  the  way,  but  has  made  for  her  goal  and  reached  it 
without  obstacles.  A  young  American,  male  or  female, 
with  plenty  of  money  and  enough  good  looks,  is  the 
most  gloriously  insolent  creature  in  the  world.  For 
such  a  being  the  world  is  paved  with  people’s  feelings, 
on  which  they  tread,  as  it  were,  in  a  wine-press.  The 
notions  which  hamper  the  Old  World  leave  the  New 
untrammelled.  A  good  half  of  the  Chesterfieldian  type 
of  good  manners  is  based  on  the  gentle  art  of  pleasing. 
To-day’s  politeness  is  founded  on  an  imperious  necessity 
to  be  pleased.  To  suit  the  convenience  of  others  is  an 
exploded  item  of  the  code.  A  really  modern  guest  leaver 
the  table  w7ith  haste  before  the  coffee  is  well  swallowed. 

J  f 

An  up-to-date  hostess  would  be  scandalised  if  anyone 
called  on  her  simply  because  she  had  dined  with  her. 
What  a  waste  of  time  ! 

According  to  the  stern  code  of  other  days,  two-thirds 
of  everyone’s  opinions  are  unspeakable  on  two-thirds 
of  social  occasions.  Not  so  nowadays.  “  How  ill  you 
look !  ”  is  a  friendly  greeting  to-day.  To  ask  questions 
is  the  accepted  method  of  forming  an  acquaintance  in 
America.  It  is,  of  course,  the  best.  It  is  direct  and 
straightforward,  and  leaves  no  loophole  for  misunder¬ 
standing.  One  remembers  the  method  at  school,  when 
the  new  scholar  was  expected  to  render  up,  under  cross- 
examination,  fullest  details  as  to  family,  income,  feelings, 
tastes,  circumstances,  wardrobe,  and  various  other 
private  matters.  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  a  largo 
class  of  persons  who  are  still  brought  up  with  the  old 
ideas.  Their  lot  is  no  happier  than  the  policeman’s. 
They  are  continually  outraged  by  the  behaviour  of 
other  people,  and  constantly  sacrificed  to.  their  own 
notions  of  good  manners.  Good  manners  are  really 
only  possible  where  they  are  natural.  Things  exist 
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only  as  they  are  perceived.  Good  manners  are  seldom 
perceived.  It  is  in  direct  defiance  of  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  that  they  survive  at  all. 

Punctual  people  waste  more  time  than  any  other  class 
in  the  modern  world.  People  who  try  to  save  other 
people’s  feelings  suffer  unnecessary  agonies,  and  waste 
themselves  on  worry.  Politeness  bids  one  accept  invi¬ 
tations  one  would  rather  refuse,  stay  longer  than  one 
wishes,  talk  about  things  that  bore  one,  and  undei*- 
take  any  number  of  difficult  commissions  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  refuse — if  one  were  less  -artificially 
scrupulous.  The  really  polite  person  must  of  necessity 
be  either  a  martyr  or  a  liar1.  The  facility  in  lying — still 
worse,  the  appalling  dexterity  in  keeping  within  the  letter 
of  the  truth  while  outraging  its  spirit,  which  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  trying  to  he  really  courteous  if  one  is 
not  made  of  the  stuff  of  self-sacrifice— is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  modern  system  of  saying  and 
doing  exactly  as  seems  pleasant  in  one’s  own  eyes.  An 
earnest  and  unremitting  consultation  with  self  and  its 
wishes  will  release  the  best  brought  up  among  us  from 
the  trammels  of  traditional  good  breeding.  It  is,  of 
course,  as  difficult  not  to  be  a  gentleman  if  you  are 
one  as  it  is  he  one  if  you  are  not ;  but  still,  it  is  worth 
some  trouble  to  get  free  of  such  a  burden  as  old- 
fashioned  parents  and  nurses  impose  on  us,  in  an  age 
when  good  manners  are  only  tolerated  with  any  patience 
by  the  more  broad-minded  of  the  new  school.  One 
must  never  forget  that,  besides  bearing  a  burden  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  apt  seriously  to  annoy  others  by  idea3 
they  do  not  understand.  For,  as  an  old  English  pro¬ 
verb  puts  it :  “  Courtesy  is  cumbersome  to  them  that 
ken  it  not.” 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

- *>• - 

House  of  Commons,  Monday. 

F  there  is  one  profession  that  has  really  come  into  its 
own  through  the  improvements  of  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  prophet.  In  the  old  days 
if  you  told  a — -I  mean  if  you  prophesied,  it  never  brought 
you  anything  but  thanks,  and  not  always  that ;  and 
what  was  more,  you  were  always  running  up  against  it 
throughout  the  rest  of  your  natural  life.  But  nowadays 
the  very  least  it  can  bring  you  is  £400  a  year,  and  you 
get  the  chance  of  revising  your  opinions  every  day  until 
the  paper  goes  to  press,  and  of  contradicting  them  the 
next  without  anybody  being  one  penny  the  wiser. 
What  is  more,  you  get  the  chance  of  moving  in  the  best 
society,  and  sometimes  even  of  being  mistaken  for  it, 
especially  now  that  it  has  got  so  mixed.  I  was  in  one 
of  the  big  political  clubs  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  a 
prophet  suddenly  came  in.  He  was  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  with  his  hair  all  standing  on  end,  and  he 
was  quite  I’eady  to  talk  to  anybody,  even  though  they 
didn’t  want  to  talk  to  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  only 
an  outsider,  and  not  interested  in  politics ;  but  that  only 
made  him  the  more  eager  to  tell  me  about  it,  so  the 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  sit  down  and  stand  him 
One  of  the  temperance  drinks  that  have  become  popular 
in  the  club  since  the  Budget  put  another  penny  on  to  the 
price  of  whisky ;  and  then  it  came  out  that  he  had  just 


been  dowa  to  the  House  of  Lords  looking  up  material  for 
one  of  his  syndicated  prophecies,  and  a  wonderful  thing 
had  happened,  to  .  him.  'Several  of  the  Lords,  noii 
being  in  the  habit  of  going  there  much  themselves,  had 
mistaken  him  for  one  of  their  colleagues  and  been  quite 
nice  to  him.  Naturally,  it  had  upset  him,  and  really 
the  state  of  excitement  it  had  put  him  into  was  pitiful 
to  witness.  c' Me !  ’  he  kept  on  crying  out,  so  loudly 
that  the  rest  of  the  room  would  have  been  disturbed  if 
it  hadn  t  been  too  much  taken  up  in  toasting  the 
downf  all  of  the  other  side.  £'  Me !  They  actually  took 
me  for  one  of  themselves.  It  only  shows  you,  doesn’t 
u  '■  I  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  adduced 
any  stronger  argument  to  prove  the  decadence  of  the 
Lords,  and  that  encouraged  him  to  give  me,  in  strict 
confidence,  the  exact  details  of  what  Mr.  Asquith  is 
going  to  do  when  the  Lords  throw  out  the  Budget.  He 
assured  me  he  had  it  from  the  very  highest  authority, 
£‘  straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth,”  he  put  it,  in  the 
curious  language  popular  with  all  prophets;  aud  he 
had  already  wired  it  to  sixty-four  provincial  newspapers 
at  15s.  a  time,  so  xhai  I  could  be  quite  sure  it  was 
correct.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  quite  decided 
to  head  a  great  national  demonstration,  organised  by 
the  chief  political  clubs,  which  is  to  march  in  procession 
three  times  round  the  House  of  Lords  to-morrow 
evening,  as  close  as  the  police  will  permit;  and  at  a 
given  moment  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal1 
Club,  the  procession  is  to  cry  out,  “  The  People  against 
the  Peers,”  if  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  in 
the  procession,  and  if  not,  “Down  with  the  House  of 
Lords,’  assisted  by  127  phonographs  of  the  largest 
possible  size.  After  that,  it  is  confidently  expected  by 
the  members  of  the  Government  that  the  peers  will 
unanimously  tremble  before  the  people’s  might,  and 
rescind  Lord  Lansdowne’s  motion  nem.  con. 

Since  then  I  have  been  collecting  various  prophecies, 
most  of  them  syndicated  by  M.P.s  and  others — not 
one  of  whom,  I  arn  able  to  say  with  every  confidence, 
is  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  less  than  £600  a  year— 
and  every  one  whispered  privately  into-  the  ear  of  the 
prophet  by  the  one  absolutely  highest  authority  it  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine.  I  am  not  going  to  detail 
them  all  here,  because  I  propose  to  use  them  myself  in 
certain  Stock  Exchange  speculations  I  have  in  view; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  thirty-eight 
opinions,  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  quite  different 
from  all  the  thirty-seven.  It  is  true  that  some  of  then* 
have  points  in  common ;  eleven  prophecies  that  I  have 
gleaned  from  prominent  Liberal  members  all  include 
proposals  to  create  500  Liberal  peers  from  among  the 
most  prominent  Liberal  members ;  while  two  others, 
from  equally  prominent  Liberals,  both  of  whom  are 
certain  of  peerages  in  the  Birthday  Honours  List,  what¬ 
ever  happens,  are  inclined  to  think  that  any  such  whole¬ 
sale  prostitution— I  use  their  own  words,  which,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  are  identical — of  the  Upper  House, 
would  defeat  its  own  object,  -and  strike  a  blow  at  the 
root  of  the  Constitution  even  more  deadly  than  thal 
already  meditated  by  some  of  the  less  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Chamber  which  is  not,  after  all,  without  its 
merits,  thanks  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  gallant  150. 
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Among  the  prophets  who,  while  being  members  of  the 
Commons  House,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  retailing  their 
prophecies  to  the  daily  and  weekly  Press  at  rates  which’, 
considering  ihe  value  of  the  letters  “  M.P.”  after  a  man’s 
name,  can  only  he  described  as  extremely  moderate — 
and  among  these  I  am  proud  to  include  myself  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  moderate  of  them  all — I  find  that  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  Government  will  not  bring 
cii  a  General  Election  before  the  expiration  of  their 
natural  term  of  office,  whatever  happens.  One  of  them— 
whose  majority,  I  find,  was  close  upon  80  at  the  last 
deletion — has  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  the 
Cabinet  will  hold  to  the  policy  of  filling  the  cup,  what¬ 
ever  happen® — even  if  it  means  going  without  their 
salaries  for  a  couple  of  years — a  course  of  action  -  in 
which  he  considers  they  are  entirely  justified.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  prophet  mentioned  that,  should  he  by  any 
chance  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  House,  the  vulgar- 
minded  editors  for  whom  he  writes  won  1  d  inevitably 
reduce  the  rates  for  their  Parliamentary  correspondence 
by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  very  likelv  the  cat  will  he 
out  of  the  hag,  and  every  one  of  my  prophets  he  able 
to  boast  that  his  prognostication  was  surprisingly 
correct,  even  to  the  minor  details.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  if  I  may  indulge  in  a  Tittle  prophesying  on 
sqy  own  account,  I  can  announce,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  that  the  Cause  of  Democracy  and 
the  People  will  have  gained  a  decisive  battle  what¬ 
ever  happens )  for  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  our 
system  of  government- — especially  for  those  of  us  wr.o 
happen  to  he  prophets — that  Lords  and  Commons, 
Tories  and  Radicals,  every  single  personage  and  party 
in  politics,  excepting  only  the  Nationalists,  and  they 
only  because  they  are  deplorably  lacking  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  are  united  in  working  for  the  same  great  cause 
, — the  Good  of  the  English  People.  Whoever  loses, 
they  are  bound  to  win,  and  that  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  which,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
■is  a  very  consoling  reflection  indeed. 

THE  MEMBER.  FOP.  BALLY E ALT GHT. 


I  - 

NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


k  S  an  international  occult  agent  between  Marianne 
TX  and  the  Emperor  William  Mine.  Jeanne  Granier 
■jc  preferable ■  to  that  i  inou-'he  tic  ccc/<e,  one  Pi  nice  of 
GamblingO  polls.  Mine.  Granier,  if  she  slides  into 
such  a  role,  will  find  therein  amusing  chit-chat  for 
future  suppers — Hague  Fa+t-ntnne,  in  short.  At  any 
-ate,  Prince  von  Henckel-Donnersmarck,  who  nan  her 
down  with  her  company  last  week  to  Nordeck  to 
amuse  the  German  Emperor,  evidently  thinks  it 
might  be  an  advantage  to  gain  her  good  offices  in 
Paris,'  and  even  in  London  too.  The  Prince  belongs 
to  those  members  of  tbe  Prussian  nobility  who  stand 
highest  in  the  Emperor's  good  graces,  and  he  has 
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been  often  engaged  here  in  his  personal  diplomacy. 
He  was  prominently  so  during  the  great  Moroeeo 
crisis  which  led  to  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse,  anti  he 
had  on  many  occasions  similarly  served  Bismarck. 
During  the  Second  Empire,  when  he  was  only  a  Count, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  Paris  as  a  foreign  recruit  of 
the  gilded  youth  of  the  boulevards,  and,  as  it  now 
appears,  served  his  country  when  seemingly  a  mere 
spendthrift,  or,  as  the  slang  expression  is,  un  fitard. 
When  he  had  rid  himself  of  a  large  fortune  he  recouped 
by'  marrying  Mine,  de  Paiva,  nee  Lachmann,  a  person 
good  to  figure  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Cardigan,  and  a 
great  friend  of  Comte  de  Laneastre.  With  this  renewal 
of  wealth  he,  while  still  a  Count,  built  for  bis  wife  at 
Nor  deck  a  copy  of  the  central  part  of  the  Tuileries 
planned  by  Philibert  de  Lorme.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in 
place  in  a  northern  climate,  for  Nordeck  lies  in  the 
highlands  that  wedge  themselves  in  between  Galicia 
and  Russia.  The  palace  that  Mme.  de  Paiva  had  built 
herself  in  the  heyday  of  her  charms  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  remained  locked  up  unril  after  her  death,  when 
it  was  let  to  the  Russian  restaurateur,  Cubat. 

Not  very  long  after  he  had  shone  among  the  gilded 
youth,  of  the  Second  Empire,  Yon  HenckelhDonners- 
m&rck  was  given  the  post  of  Statthalter  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  and  lie  gove’rned  these  provinces  during  the  war 
and  until  Manieuffel  took  them  over.  This  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Gambetta,  to  whom  he  made  up  directly  the  latter 
commanded  the  ear  of  France,  giving  him  free  access 
to  the  offices  of  La  Jtepuhlique  Franraise.  The  Count, 
as  Prince  and  husband  of  a.  Russian  lady,  tbe  widow 
of  a  Count  Mouraviefl.  turned  up  in  Paris  during 
the  Morocco  crisis.  With  the  help  of  the  Prince  of 
Gamblingopoiis  he  frightened  Rouvier  into  sending 
Revoil  to  Algebras. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Granier  is  fond  of  crowned  heads. 
She  has  amused  and  charmed  them  on  the  stage  and 
in  private  from  the  time  when,  to  her  own  great 
astonishment  and  joy,  she  became  the  great  attraction 
of  the  newly-founded  Eden  Theatre  in  “  La  Fille  de 
Madame'  Angot.”  They  are,  she  says,  so  habitually 
bored  with  empty  formalism,  that  when  they  meet  with 
the  licensed  jesters  of  the  stage  they  are  like  children 
just  let  loose  from  school.  The  Tsar’s  two  uncles,  who 
died  not  long  ago,  were  like*  this,  hut  Alexis  with 
sailorly  frankness,  simplicity,  and  good  nature.  The 
King  of  Sweden,  Oscar  II.,  amused  himself  in  Mme. 
Granier’s  company  as  might  an  Academician,  at  once 
distingue  and  of  flexible  manners.  The  late  Iving  of 
Portugal  wanted,  at  places  where  he  met  her,  both  to 
show  off  his  accomplishments  and  to  be  amused.  He 
was  highly  accomplished,  but  as  an  amate-ur  who  had 
never  felt  that  there  must  be  no  middle  course  between 
black  poverty  and  absolute  perfection  in  some  one  of 
the  arts  he  practised.  Oscar  had  feline  and  feminine 
grace,  with  a  more  than  chivalrous  varnish  that 
rendered  it  needless  for  him  to  fish  for  admiration. 
By  all  accounts,  Mme.  Granier  heaps  praises  on  the 
German  Emperor,  and  with  so  much  witty  originality 
that  excess  of  laudation  does  not  cloy.  One  fancies  that 
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she  uttered  “Ahem!”  iu  repeating  what  H.I.M.  said  so 
seriously  of  the  necessary  discipline  to  which  dramatic 
art  is  subjected  in  Berlin.  Of  course,  she  brought  out 
Sn  her  rapid  sketches  furnished  to  the  papers  what 
struck  her  as  his  peculiar  characteristics. 

Prince  von  Henckel-Donnersmarck  had  spoken  to  the 
Emperor  of  Mme.  Granier’s  talent  as  a  monologuist, 
and  in  his  name  asked  her  to  monologue  at  Hordeck. 
She  chose  “love”  for  her  subject,  and  declares  she 
improvised  all  that  she  gave.  It  was  ingeniously 
turned,  sparkling,  and  afforded  no  angle  of  vantage 
for  the  Empress  to  find  fault.  She  was  not  of  the 
party.  The  Emperor  never  takes  her  to  shooting-parties 
at  the  castle  seats  of  his  friends.  Perhaps  she  would 
eiot  care  to  go.  She  heads  the  religious  world  at  Berlin. 
Mme.  Granier  can  add  to  her  endless  souvenirs  of 
illustrious  admirers  a  bracelet  in  Prussian-blue  enamel 
with  an  Imperial  eagle  in  rose  diamonds  and  some 
brilliants.  The  eyes  are  rubies,  if  it  be  a  repetition  of 
■the  one  the  Empress  Augusta,  sent  to  Mrs.  Evans,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Evans,  the  dentist.  Bracelets  of  this  kind 
are  kept  in  stock  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  for  presentation. 

As  Mme.  Granier  has  often  gone  professionally  to 
ILondon,  her  appearance  must  be  well  known  there  to 
the  public  that  patronises  French  theatricals.  Persons 
who  can  only  speak  Ollendorff  French  can  enjoy  her 
vis  comica.  I  heard  her,  by  the  way,  in  a  Salon 
dialogue  in  which  she  was  engaged  with  a  supposed 
tourist  whose  French  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Ollen¬ 
dorff  vocabularies.  Cour feline  was  the  author.  It  was 
so  droll  that  Lord  Lyons  went  into  a  kink  of  laughter, 
threatening  apoplexy — he  who  generally  laughed  in 
iris  sleeve,  a  little  furtively.  This  charming  actress 
made  the  fortune  of  De  Croisset  at  the  Theatre 
des  Capucines,  a  bijou  theatre  that  excludes  all  but  a 
public  rolling  in  riches.  I  saw  there  the  same  evening 
Kings  Edward,  Leopold,  and  Carlos,  Prince  von 
Henckel-Donnersmarck,  who  often  turns  up  in  his-  old 
liaunts,  and  M.  Clemenceau. 


I  dare  say  the  Iving  of  Portugal’s  message  to  the 
British  public  may  seem  to  them  effusive.  It  is  in  the 
Portuguese  diapason.  The  Portuguese  character,  when 
the  temper  is  not  up,  is  suave  and  accommodating. 
When  a  servant  is  leaving  her  place  she  does  not  go 
away  until  she  has  asked  pardon  for  all  her  wilful  or 
inadvertent  offences.  The  mistress  also  begs  her  pardon 
in  similar  terms,  and  both  embrace  kindly  in  token  of 
mutual  forgiveness.  Mine.  Leroux  prefers  working  at 
the  lowest  possible  terms  for  Portuguese  ladies  to 
furnishing  dresses  at  high  profits  to  the  wives  of  certain 
millionaire  stock-jobbers.  I  am  curious  to  see  how  the 
war  of  tariffs  between  France  and  Portugal  is  going 
to  end.  The  cheapest  way  now  to  send  French  goods 
from  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  or  no  matter 
what  other  port,  to  Lisbon,  is  via  Antwerp.  It  would 
be  ruinous  to  send  them  through  Spain,  the  Spanish 
railways  being  so  badly  organised  and  so  unreliable,  and 
their  time-tables  so  misleading.  The  French  trade  with 
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Portugal  is  now  entirely  in  novels  and  Socialistic  works, 
the  former  in  yellow  wrappers  and  the  latter  in  red. 

The  new  leading  plays  are  all  spectacular,  more  or 
less,  though  one  of  them,  “  Sire,”  by  Lavedan,  is  in,  for 
the  most  part,  his  light,  vein  of  comedy.  The  others  are 
“Jarnac,”  in  five  acts,  by  Hennique  and  Gravier;  “La 
Proces  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  by  Emile  Moreau,  at  the 
Theatre  de  Sarah  Bernhardt.  These  spectacular  parts 
are  for  foreigners  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
French,  for  exportation,  and  for  the  cinematograph.  The 
cinematograph  is  the  source  of  an  additional  fortune  to 
the  authors  of  plays  with  grand  spectacles  drawn  from 
history.  In  “Jarnac”  there  are  fine  cinematographic 
subjects  in  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  spiced  up  so  as  not  to 
shock  Royalists,  and  in  the  Jarnac  and  La  Chataigneraie 
duel,  followed  by  the  inrush  of  the  spectators  from 
Paris  to  feast  in  the  pavilion  the  latter  had  prepared 
for  a  sumptuous  repast  on  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain. 

“  Sire  ”  gives  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob  in 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  carrying  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  a  defender  of  the  palace,  not-  on  a 
stretcher,  hut  on  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  “  Quo 
Vadis?”  at  the  Gaite,  presents  the  burning  of  Rome,  the 
festivities  of  Hero,  and  other  scenes  sure  to  fetch  sight¬ 
seers  in  crowds  in  every  town  and  village  where  they 
may  be  shown.  “  Joan  of  Arc  ”  as  actuality,  a  canonised 
saint  and  the  object  all  over  France  of  hot  disputes,  will 
certainly  take  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  It  is 
replete  with  spectacles  good  for  the  cinematograph,  and 
may  be  expected  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe.  We 
have  no  idea  what  appearance  Joan  of  Arc  presented 
beyond  that  she  bad  black  hair,  cut  round,  a  robust  and 
well-set-up  figure,  a  beautifully  rounded  bust,  and  eyes 
that  were  not  only  full  of  life,  but  had  the  power  to 
rouse  to  energetic  life  those  who  met  their  gaze. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  she  did  not  look  a  bit 
like  S&rali  Bernhardt.  That  actress  is,  in  play¬ 
ing  the  part,  very  much  herself,  and  poetises  over 
much  the  most  practical  of  heroines.  Her  idea 
of  Joan,  for  which  much  may  be  said,  is  that  she 
must  be  regarded  as  a  soul-woman  or  figure-amt, 
a  divinely  appointed  symbol  of  the  Motherland. 

Sardou  was  to  have  written  jointly  with  M.  Moreau 
a  play  called  “  Jeanne  d'Arc  gehennee — gehenne  mean¬ 
ing  “  given  a  foretaste  of  hell-fire  in  this  life.” 
His  idea  was  to  lash  the  Church,  which  (as  he  thought) 
had  had  the  effrontery  to  canonise  her.  M,  Moreau 
does  not  go  so  far  as  Sardou  would  have  wished.  The 
Catholic  countries  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Worlds,  as  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Mme.  Sans-Gene,  have  been  filling  his  coffers 
and  arousing  his  gratitude.  He  also  wishes  to  give  a 
novel  and  unexpected  aspect  to  the  trial  of  poor  heroic 
Joan.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  shown  in  his  play  to 
suffer  from  neurasthenia.  The  son  of  the  epileptic 
Henry  IV.  may  well  have  done  .so.  According  to  M. 
Moreau,  Bedford  was  better  than  the  time  he  lived  in, 
was  of  a  tender  soul,  of  kindly  piety,  and  wanted  to 
spare  his  prisoner.  But  Warwick  and  Cardinal  Beau¬ 
fort  stood  out  'against  him.  In  representing  Beaufort 
as  inexorable  M.  Moreau  errs.  To  give  him  his  due, 
he  was  desirous  to  save  Joan  so  that  she  should  lead 
the  24,000  soldiers  equipped  by  him  and  taken  to 
France  against  the  Hussites,  It  is  possible  that  the 
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Duchess  of  Bedford  had  been  brought  round  towards 
Joan  by  her  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  in  whom  the 
Maid  had  a  good  friend. 

The  fact,  as  Sardou  desired,  is  well  brought  out  that 
Joan’s  very  worst  enemy  was  not  the  terrible-  Warwick, 
but  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  accord  with  the 
doctors  of  divinity  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Deputy  Grand  Inquisitor,  named  expressly  to 
look  into  the  charges  against  Joan.  There  never  was  a 
more  faultlessly  legal  trial,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  15th  century.  Nearly  every 
bishop,  abbot,  prior  and  dean  north  of  the  Loire  con¬ 
curred  with  Cauchon  and  the  Deputy  Grand  Inquisitor. 

The  trial  affords  a  fine  spectacle  for  the  cinemato¬ 
graph,  but  the  colour  cannot  be  reproduced.  Church¬ 
men  before  thfe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  clothed 
themselves  not  only  in  gorgeous  stuffs,  but  vestures  of 
many  colours.  There  were  social  arrangements  for  these 
colours;  scarlet,  purple,  violet,  brown,  red,  and  even 
yellow  enlivened  their  week-day  vestures.  The  preachers 
who  came  to  harangue  the  mitred  and  other  judges  were 
in  while,  they  being  Dominicans,  having  for  their  task 
to  uphold  pure  doctrine  and  purge  the  laity  of  heresy, 
sorcery,  and  witchcraft.  They  were  in  good  faith  in 
calling  for  the  verdict  of  ecclesiastical  law"  against  J oan. 
Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.  and  mother 
of  the  infant  King,  who  in  the  play  is  made  to  sign 
the  order  for  Joan’s  execution,  is  full  of  compassion. 
She  wreeps  and  wrings  her  hands.  But  what  can  she 
do  against  so  great  an  array  of  illustrious  churchmen  ? 
The  child  Henry  has  pious  misgiving.  He  trembles 
with  terror  at  the  ferocious  sentiment  that  pervades  the 
Hall  of  Justice  and  at  the  use  that  wall  be  made  of  his 
sign  manual. 

An  impressive  scene  is  the  one  in  which  the  silvery 
tones  of  a  bell  ringing  out  the  “  Angelus  ”  are  heard. 
Angry  passions  -are  for  the  moment  laid.  Vindictive 
spirits  are  pacified,  and  there  is  a  general  hush,  broken 
at  last  by  the  evening  prayer,  in  which  Joan  fervently 
joins.  She  seems  to  revert  to  a  state  of  celestial 
beatitude  and  to  see  a  vision  as  under  the  fairies’  oak  at 
Domremy. 

The  trial  is  taken  from  Michelet,  who  gave  in  French 
the  Latin  report  read  at  Joan’s  formal  rehabilitation 
in  Notre  Dame.  It  is  very  fine.  The  examination 
abounds  in  cunningly  devised  pitfalls,  whilst  she  is 
straight,  simple,  and  too  honest  to  be  entangled  in  the 
net  laid  for  her. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  refined  tastes  and  loved 
decorative  art-.  He  built  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  The 
coloured  glass  windows  which  he  took  from  the  Chateau 
de  Courcy,  and  sent  to  England,  are  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  room  in  his  palace  at  Rouen  from  which 
the  Viceregal  Court  look  on  at  the  execution  is  sump¬ 
tuously  furnished  in  a  grand  style.  Officers  of  the 
buffet  wait  the  convenience  of  the  noble  and  most 
religious  company  to  announce  the  midday  meal.  It  is 
historically  true  that  Warwick’s  men  grumbled  at  some 
delay  in  the  proceedings  which  delayed  that  meal. 
There  is  no  hero ;  Bedford  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
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-ones,  and  he  scarcely  interests.  The  child,  Henry  VI., 
plays  a  pathetic  part,  and  well.  A  boy  personates 
him  admirably.  His  name  is  De-bray,  and  Queen 
Catherine’s  sad  and  touching  part  is  well  sustained  by 
Mile.  Louise  Derval.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is-  nearly  every¬ 
thing. 

The  great  riot  about  the  favouritism  of  the  examining 
jury  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  too  recent  to  be 
forgotten.  This  is  unfortunate  for  Mile.  Romrne. 
However  deserving  she  may  be  of  the  first  place  in 
the  examinations  for  house  studentships  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  her  success  in  obtaining  it  has  been  attributed 
to  favour.  The  protests  when  her  name  came  out  first 
in  the  list  of  successful  candidates,  if  not  unanimous, 
■were  nearly  so.  There  is  very  little  hostility  among 
the  Paris  students  towards  girls  working  for  professional 
degrees.  Mile.  Romm©  is  brainy,  a  hard  worker,  and 
is  said  to  be  magnetic.  She  has  nice  eyes,  with  an 
attentive  expression,  and  this  pleases  her  professors. 
I  hear  that  she  is  a  descendant  of  Romme,  the  tutor 
of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  It  must  he  painful  to  find 
herself  in  an  enemy’s  country;  hut  what  is  she-  to  do, 
except  face  the  frowns  and  outlive  them?  Fortunately, 
in  France  hatred  is  short-lived. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 


LOUIS  XIV. 

OOKING  over  the  inner  Cour  de  Marbre  at  Versailles 
Palace  were  two  little  rooms,  in  the  main  pile  of 
the  building,  which  constituted  the  very  core  of  privacy 
in  the  Petits  Appartements  du  Roi.  One  was  his 
Majesty’s  “  den,”  the  other  his  wig-room,  and  both  were 
elegantly  simple,  almost  severe-,  in  their  appointments. 
In  the  Galeri©  des  Glares  adjoining,  marble,  paint, 
crystal  and  silver,  in  lavish  profusion,  represented  to 
the  public  eye  the  habitual  equipage  of  a  Grand 
Monarch ;  these  more  restful  surroundings  represented 
to  the  monarch  himself  his  secret  possession  of  some 
emotions  felt  in  common  with  the  vulgar  herd,  to  wit, 
the  joys  of  a  retreat  where  he  could  do  just  as  he 
liked,  without  the  necessity  of  posing  to  himself  or 
others.  A  few  chairs,  a  table,  a  secretaire — all  pro¬ 
fusely  painted  and  beormolu’d,  it  is  true,  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that  beauty  unadorned  was  unprocurable- 
in  the  Paris  of  the  period — sober  hangings,  a  quiet 
picture  or  so — such  was  the  furniture  of  the  little 
apartment  appropriated  by  Louis  XIV.  to  bis  inmost 
meditations. 

We  find  him  in  this  distinguished  snuggery  on  a 
certain  afternoon  of  the  year  1704 — the  twenty-first  of 
August,  to  be  exact.  It  is  within  three  days  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  a.  feast  which  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty- 
makes  a  particular  point  of  solemnising.  He  is,  in 
fact,  pondering  a  minor  detail  of  its  observances  at  this 
very  moment. 

As  he  sits,  his  eyes  fixed  on  nethingness  in  crinkled 
abstraction,  we  will  seize  the  fearful  opportunity  to 
scrutinise  him.  He  is  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  in 
suggestion,  we  think,  more  like  a  queen  dowager  than 
a  monarch.  His  miniate  stature,  his  old-matronly  face, 
worldly,  shrewd,  not  unkindly;  his  immense-  falling 
wig,  resembling  a  cap  with  hanging  wattles ;  his 
feminine  particularities  and  prejudices,  all  combine  to 
convey  that  false  impression  of  his  sex.  Fie  has  a. 
woman’s  tastes  for  dainty  clothes  and  china  and  gossip; 
I  am  convinced  that,  were  it  possible  to  conceive  him 
stooping  to  the  condescension,  he  would  play  the  part 
of  Madame  more  realistically  than  the  Chevalier 
d’Eon  himself  came  to  play  it. 
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He  is  attired  (for  monarehs  do  not  dress)  in  a  full- 
skirted  coat  of  apricot  velvet,  with  silver  frogs.  The 
coat  is  left  unbuttoned  from  neck  to  waist,  revealing 
an  ample  breast  of  cambric  and  a  rich  lace  cravat. 
His  white  silk  stockings  are  rolled  back  over  their 
garters,  which  are  fastened  above  the  knee  and  embrace 
breeches  of  the  same  velvet  material ;  and  stiff 
diamond-buckled  shoes*  with  square  toes,  long  tongues, 
and  very  high  silver  heels,  complete  the  exquisite 
picture. 

So  he  poses,  and  posed,  as  punctilious  in  his 
homage  to  himself  as  any  courtier.  If  he  did  not 
appear,  in  bulk,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  was 
a3  brilliant  a  centre  as  his  own  dazzled  system  need 
desire . 

An  odd  train  of  thought  was  in.  his  mind,  as 
he  sat  thus  gazing  into  vacancy.  The  nearness  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  its  central  subject,  since 
it  entailed  the  repetition  of  a  custom  long  practised  by 
him  to  significant  effect.  Or  had  there  been  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  custom  and  the  effect?  That  was 
just  the  question  in.  his  mind.  He  wa3  inclining,  for 
some  extraordinary  reason,  to  doubt  for  the  first  time 
their  relationship.  It  had  come  upon  him  all  in  an 
instant,  at  what,  adopting  the  fashion,  we  must  call  a 
psychologic  moment  in  his  career. 

He  was  not,  according  to  some  people,  a  really  wise 
man  ;  but  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was  a  supremely 
self-sufficient.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him,  in  all 
his  life,  that  his  judgment  could  possibly  be  surpassed 
by  another.  That  was  the  queer  thing.  He  had 
tacitly,  almost  unconsciously,  it  seemed,  permitted,  in 
one  curious  instance,  his  mental  supremacy  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  itself  to  a  superstition.  He  appeared  to 
recognise  the  fact  all  at  once,  and  with  an  amaze¬ 
ment  that  was  like  one  of  those  sudden  developments 
of  reason  which  a  child  will  exhibit  between  a  single 
night’s  sleeping  and  waking.  Something  had  happened 
to  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  a  moment — not  a  fool; 
that  were  impossible — but,  in  a  certain  solitary  direc¬ 
tion,  a  dupe  to  liis  own  modesty.  Quality,  kingship,  all 
his  greatness  as  it  stood,  he  had  let  be  accounted,  by 
default,  less  to  the  essence  of  divinity  in  himself  than 
to  a  paltry  charm,  in  the  accidental  possession  of  which 
any  quacksalver  might  boast  himself  omniscient.  Ho 
felt  strangely  small  all  of  a  sudden. 

Presently  he  stirred,  and  threw  out  his  chest. 
Small !  He,  Louis  ?  Had  he  not  made  France  what 
she  was?  Had  he  not  in  the  blood  of  two  great  wrars, 
prolonged,  triumphant,  deadly,  cemented  the  fabric  of 
state  of  which  he  stood,  golden,  sacrosanct,  the  supreme 
expression?  Wa3  he  not  at  this  date  the  most  power¬ 
ful  monarch,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  dreaded  that 
a  dazzled  world  had  ever  worshipped?  And  since  some 
there  remained  who  questioned  his  pre-eminence,  were 
not  his  armies  at  this  moment  opening  a  third 
victorious  campaign  in  order  to  re-convinee  the  recalci¬ 
trants?  And  to  what  was  all  this  success  to  be*  attributed 
— to  his  own  mastering  genius,  inspired,  stupendous, 
or  to  his  possession  of  a  trumpery  talisman,  whoso 
favour,  even,  was  conditional? 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  with  a  slight  hissing  sound, 
as  if  he  had  -been  stung.  Superstition?  an  aberration 
to  which  the  mightiest  were  subject.  He  thanked  his 
majestic  stars  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  private  to 
himself. 

He  half  rose,  and  sank  into  his  chair  again,  with  a 
frown.  It  was  his  custom,  he  told  himself  haughtily, 
to  command  Destiny,  not  truckle  to  it.  How  had  he 
come  to-  concede  even  this  single  exception  to  his 
custom?  There  was  a  blind  spot,  it  was  said,  in  every 
eye;  perhaps  there  was  some  like  defect  in  every  Kingly 

Constitution.  The  heel  of  Achillas !  Or  mavbe _ what 

else  ? 

Age ! 

The  word  seemed  to  smice  him  out  of  the  depths. 
He  almost  jumped  where  he  sat.  This  business,  so 
childish  in  its  credulity  1  Merciful  heaven!  was  it 
possible  he  could  be  verging  on  his  second  childhood — 
he,  Louis,  who  had  almost  come  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  destined  to  the  fiery  chariot?  Of  late  the 


sun  discs,  the  emblems,  of  the  “Hoi  Soleil,”  had  in¬ 
creased  in  number  on  his  walls  and  ceilings.  Perhaps 
they,  too,  were  a  sign  of  his  dotage. 

He  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  rising  hastily,  sought  the 
secretaire  against  the  wall,  and,  feeling  in  a  very 
remote  and  secret  little  recess  of  it,  brought  out  a 
tiny  packet,  somewhat  like  a  Hebrew  phylactery  in 
suggestion.  It  was  no  more  than  a  couple  of  inches 
or  so  square,  of  vellum,  flatfish  in  form,  and  closely 
sealed  with  an  odd  incomprehensible  device.  A 
number  of  pin-pricks  perforated  it. 

As  he  stood,  holding  the  thing  in  his  hand,  the  time 
and  occasion  on  which  he  had  consented  to  its  accept¬ 
ance  rose  vividly  before  him.  It  had  been  a  black 
night  in  a  certain  October  long  past,  when  a  dark 
Italian  monk,  a  famed  astrologer,  had  waited  on  him 
by  appointment  in  his  Sevres  villa.  He  recalled  how, 
consequent  on  his  casting  of  the  royal  horoscope, 
this  sardonic  G-enethliac  had  offered  him  (for  a  weighty 
consideration),  as  a  defence  against  certain  threatened 
complications  in  his  royal  ecliptic,  the  very  talisman 
he  now  regarded,  which,  saddled  with  a  condition, 
was  to  procure  him  consistent  happiness-  and  prosperity 
throughout  his  reign.  And  he  recalled,  how  he  had 
accepted  the  terms,  covenanting,  on  pain  of  disaster, 
to  preserve  the  charm  intact,  and  moreover  to  plunge, 
on  the  occasion  of  every  notable  Church  festival,  a  pin 
through  its  sides. 

A  naive  undertaking,  perhaps,  yet  seeming  justified 
in  its  results.  Half  credulous,  half  contemptuous,  and 
entirely  good-humoured,  he  had,  been  faithful  to  the 
conditions,  and  had  certainly  prospered.  Hhe  thing 
had  become  a  habit  with  him,  and  his-  conscience  had 
never  felt  a  scruple  in  its  performance.  Why  should 
it?  Was  not  the  bestower  of  the  gift  a  consecrated 
priest?  He  could  find  a  hundred  reasons  for  tolerat¬ 
ing  his  superstition,  and  not  one  for  condemning  it. 
Probably,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  packet  con¬ 
tained  what  might  be  called  a  black,  or  contrary-relic 
— a  lock  of  Judas’s  hair,  a  shaving  of  Ananias’s  toe-nail, 
a  scale  of  Saladiii’s  liver,  or  one  shed  by  the  Devil 
himself  when  he  struggled  in  St.  Dunstan’s  tongs.  Or 
more  likely  it  contained  nothing  at  all,  and  had  served 
for  a  mere  trick  to  extort  money. 

He  held  it  out  at  arm’s  length  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  The  absurdity  of  his  compliance  had  struck  him 
all  at  once  acutely.  That  his  destiny,  through  all 
these  long  years,  could  have  hung  at  the  mercy  of  so 
ridiculous  a  trifle  !  He  was  great  because- he  was  great, 
a  conqueror  by  force  of  inherent  genius.  Away,  for 
once  and  for  ever,  with  the  imposture  ! 

One  moment  he  held  the  packet  up  to  the  light,  and 
saw  a  hundred  tiny  stars  shine  through  the  punctures 
he  had  made  in  it  on  successive  feasts ;  the  next-  he 
broke  the  seals,  unfolded  the  vellum,  stared,  dropped 
the  whole  to  the  floor,  and  staggered  back  as  if  stricken 
to  the  heart. 

There,  at  his  feet,  it  lay  revealed  before  him — the 
thing  that  he  had  done.  He  knew,  that  he,  the  Most 
Christian  King,  he  who  had  revoked  -the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  he  who  had  rooted  up  the  tares  and  made  all 
France  one  crop  of  Catholicity,  he  who-  stood  for 
Heaven’s  vicegerent,  its  High-priest,  its  Super-Pope, 
had  been  for  years  stabbing  the  Blessed  Host,  the 
consecrated  wafer! 

As  he  thus  dwelt,  motionless,  aghast,  a  knock  came 
at  his  door.  He  collected  himself  by  a  wrenching 
effort,  and  bade  the  intruder  into  his  presence. 

It  was  a  courier  from  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy,  intro¬ 
duced  by  a-  favoured  courtier.  Both  men  were  agitated 
and  death-pale.  They  came  to  inform  his  majesty  that 
his  entire  army,  under  Marshal  Tallard,  had*  been 
destroyed,  or  had  capitulated  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  at  Blenheim,  in  Bavaria. 

The  King  at  first  answered  nothing:;  but  his  eyes 
were  observed  to  wander  towards  a  scrap  of  vellum, 
apparently  insignificant,  which  lay  upon  the  floor. 
And  then  he  recovered  himself,  with  a  courageous 
smile. 

‘  But  that  is  very  bad  news,  my  friend,”  he  said. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


T  OH  1ST  BULL,  dear  Lady  Betty,  bellows  “  frog ” 
tf  across  the  Channel,  "  Yankee-doodle  ”  across  the 
Atlantic,  “sausage”  across  the  German  'Ocean,  and 
“  pig ”  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Insularity  is  the  mother 
of  intolerance  1 

It  is  an  enormous  tribute  to  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  British  that  Foreigners  so  generally  acknowledge 
the  good  there  is  in  us,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
cf  Foreigners  that  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the  latter  is 
not  outweighed  by  resentment. 

•  •  •  •  « 

“Knowledge  is  power” — that  is  half  the  truth; 
ignorance  is  power — -that  is  the  other  half.  Our 
iormer  isolation  and  the  ignorance  which  accompanied 
i t  enabled  us  to  accomplish  much  which  in  our  better- 
informed  condition  to-day  we  would  hesitate  to  attempt. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  England  there  are  the-  carrion  classes;  those  who 
prey  on  them  are  the  capitalists. 

■a-  *  a  *  *  4' 

Advertisements  are  the  artillery  of  trade. 

»•••*> 

The  wars  of  the  immediate  future  are  travellers* 
wars;  it  is  less  Territorials  that  will  be  needed  than 
efficient  travellers.  Samples  are  to  replace  shells! 

#  a  a  a  a  1  a 

It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  time  in  this  country 
that  evil-doers  have  much  more  the  courage  of  their 
iniquities  than  had  those  who  preceded  them.  Many 
of  the  women  of  ill-repute  and  discredited  men  in 
“society”  so  entirely  ignore  the  disapproval  of  others 
that  the  check  of  disapprobation  has  almost  ceased  to 
he  employed.  In  the  City  the  possession  of  wealth  is 
widely  regarded  as  sufficient  excuse  for  the  misconduct 
which  enabled  it  to  be  obtained.  The  ordinary 
criminal  even  is  inclined  to  attach  less  importance  to 
the  consequences  of  “disgrace”  than  did  most  male¬ 
factors  formerly. 

* 

The  customary  phrases  are  the  “  rights  of  the  Peers  ” 
and  the  “  privileges  of  the  Commons'"!  It  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  power  attained  by  the  multitude  is  altogether  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Peers !  Which  is 
the  “  country  ” — the  Peers,  the  capitalists,  the  pegple, 
or  the  land  itself,  or  the  four  together,  of  which  the 
multitude  is  the  more  important  element  ? 

1  ■$£  4£  •K* 

Dr.  Bode  and  his  bust  will  soon  part.  The  German 
public  has  very  sensibly  refused  to  regard  the  exposure 
of  Dr.  Bode’s  error  as  a  British  attack  on  itself,  and 
when  the  Emperor  is  in  possession  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances— which  will  be  almost  immediately — he  is 
certain  to  withdraw  the  support  he  has  accorded  to 
the  Doctor  in  the  controversy. 

Every  generation  has  its  own  handwriting,  expression, 
and  style.  The  wax  bust  which  Dr.  Bode  attributes  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  an 
artist  influenced  by  the  early-Victorian  classical  type. 
Add  to  this  peculiarity  the  many  particulars  which 
together  conclusively  prove  the  bust  was  modelled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lucas,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  artist  who  produced  it. 

There  is  one  material  circumstance  that  has  not  yet 
been  dealt  with.  In  the  multitude  of  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  controversy  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  bust  is  of  surpassing  merit.  It  has 
merit,  but  few  would  admit  it  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

•  X  »  » . 

“  The  Vicissitudes  of  a  Bust  ”  would  provide  an 
admirable  subject  for  a  satire.  Two  already  much 
irritated  great  nations,  egged  on  almost  to  war  by 
crotchety  art  experts  over  a  dilapidated,  rag-stuffed, 
rAndle-e-nd-made  bust  1  Little  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  Budget  to  have  been  altogether  obscured 
by  the  bust! 

The  Art-autopsy  incident  has  enormous  possibilities 


for  the  satirist — scraps  of  early-Victorian  bed-spreads 
examined  by  super-serious  specialists;  crumpled  sheets 
of  newspaper  covered  with  advertisements  of  pills, 
powders  and  soaps  delicately  extracted  from  the  inner¬ 
most  parts ;  and  scrapings  of  the  candle-end  material 
analysed  and  discussed  with  the  utmost  solemnity !  It 
Should  be  supposed  that  the  bust  now  made  an  equally 
searching  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  profound 
experts’  brains. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  extensive  and  correct  knowledge  of  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  which  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  has  shown 
he  possesses  in  several  hooks  already  published  has 
obtained  for  him  a  large  reading  public.  “  Light  Come, 
Light  Go,”  his  latest  work,  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  on  Tuesday  next,  the  7th  of  December.  In 
this  he  deals  with  gambling  in  the  past  and  present, 
a  subject  which  enables  him  to  provide  many  amusing 
and  interesting  anecdotes.  The  volume  contains  eight 
coloured  plates  and  several  other  illustrations. — • 
Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OXFORD  AND  LABOUR  COLLEGES. 

Dear  Sir,- — Your  correspondent,  “Norham  Manor,” 
denies  that  he  intended  to  convey  the  impression  in 
his  former  letter  that  I  (in  common  with  most  “  ordi¬ 
nary  -  people)  drew  from  it.  I  can  only  say  that  his 
reference  to  the  young  ladies  at  new  colleges  and  the 
children’s  school  next  door  were'  otherwise  quite 
inexplicable. 

As  for  his  reference  to  the  Welsh  miners,  it  is  really 
too  absurd  to  require  a  reply. 

He  further  says  that  he  and  the  neighbours  only 
require  “privacy  and  quietude.”  Well!  we  have  not  in. 
any  way  interfered  with  their  desires.  Should  we  do 
so,  it  wrould  be  an  east'  matter  to  have  us  removed  on 
the  production  of  evidence  to  prove  the  same.  AYhat  we 
are  “likely  to  cause”  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
We  have  been  here  four  months,  and  have  during  that, 
time  studied  our  neighbours’  comfort  in  every  way,  and 
their  desires  for  “privacy  and  quietude.” 

The  “  crucial  question  ”  is  now,  according  to  your 
correspondent,  “Why  is  the  college  in  Oxford  at  all?” 
Fancy  such  a  question  ’being  asked  in  the  twentieth 
century!  I  always  understood  that  in  England  people 
could  live  where  they  liked,  as  long  as  they  observed 
the  laws  and  paid  their  way.  If  your  correspondent 
represents  in  this  the  University  interpretation  of 
“  English  freedom,”  it  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  our  attitude  in  objecting  to  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  a  feudal  institution. — Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Sims. 

Central  Labour  College,  Oxford. 

November  26,  1909. 


Sir —I  am  sure  that  if  “  Nor  ham  Manor”  would 
take  the  trouble  to  call  on  the  Warden  of  the  Central 
Labour  College  and  be  introduced  to  the  Welsh  miner 
students  (and  the  others  also),  he  would  entirely  reverse 
his  opinion.  Superficial  knowledge  leads  to  wrong 
judgment.  When  the  men  went  there  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  be  no  trouble  to  their  neighbours,  and 
their  subsequent  conduct  has  justified  their  resolve. 
The  men  have  often  been  invited  to  tea  at  private  houses 
in  Oxford,  mine  among  them,  and  their  behaviour  has 
left  nothing  to  he  desired.  They  are  workmen  earnestly 
desirous  of  improving  themselves,  and  I  cannot^  but 
think  that  the  presence  of  the  Labour  College  in  North 
Oxford  would  be  of  mutual  good — to  the^  students  in 
refinement  of  surrounding ;  to  North  Oxford  in  broaden¬ 
ing  of  outlook.  Why  cannot  North  Oxford  give  them 
a  trial  ? — Yours  truly, 

A  North  Oxford  Resident. 

p  g _ I  know  for  a  fact  that  at  least  one  adjoining 

lessee  declined  to  sign  the  petition  against  them. 
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“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 


For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 


Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  over  32,000. 


Amount  required  :  about  <£1,100. 


Previously  acknowledged  :  £242  15s.  2|d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 


M.  D.  H. 

H.  Cuthbert  Scott  ... 

J.  Ci  Bridge  . 

Miss  Edith  Schiff . 

C.  E.  M . 

J.  D . 

Sherin  . 

M.  Bury  Kniglit  . 

E  R.  W . 

Oxonian . . 

Nuise . 

Malignant...... . . 

Anonymous  . 

J.  G.  'R . . . 

A.  G.  Ward  . . 

L.  W.  T . 

E.  &  IC.  Allen  . . 

H.  O .  . 

Col.  Frank  Howard... 
Robert  Kaye  Gray  ... 
#ohn  Eldon  Ban'kes, 

k.c . 

J,  P.  Mackintosh 

X.  0 .  .... 

St.  E.  . . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

0 

5 

0 

J.  E.  C.  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Mrs,  F.  Green  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Noel  Evelyn  and 

2 

2 

0 

Bobbie  . . 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Major  E.  II.  W . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

9 

Miss  Agnes  B.  War- 

5 

0 

0 

burg . . . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Miss  May  Stretfeild... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5- 

0 

Mary  Arthur  and 

0 

2 

9 

Gerald  . . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Alfred 

0 

14 

0 

Turner,  K.C.B. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lady  Turner . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Y.  A.  M . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

G 

A.  C.  Mary  Leaver  ... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

K.  L.  T.... . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

J.  J.  C . 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

P.  H  T . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Mrs.  C.  W . 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

Scratton . 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Herbert  H  Swift . 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

£-m 

7 

84 

5 

0 

0 

TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 


Amount  required:  about  £275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £195  5s.  6d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 

£  s.  d. 

K.  L.  T .  0  10  0 

Herbert  H.  Swift .  10  0 

Total  to  date  ...  212  1 1 
Cards  suitable  for  exhibition  in  clubs,  messes, 
canteens,  and  other  places  where  charity  collections  are 
made  at  Christmas  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  Truth  Office,  Carteret-street  London, 
S.W. 


*0  .  U  • 

Sherin .  5  0  0 

J.  G.  M.  Rennie  .  10  0  0 

A.  G.  Ward  .  0  10  6 

Major  E  H.  W .  0  5  0 


MAMMON. 

- - - 

CRYING-DOWN  BRITISH  CREDIT. 

FOR  some  years  past  British  credit  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  cried  down  by  a  political  party  which 
prides  itself  above  all  things  on  its  patriotism.  It  has 
striven  unceasingly  to  show  that  this  is  a  poor  old,  effete, 
played-out  country,  which  is  going  rapidly  to  the  dogs! 
For  a  tradesman  to  cry  stinking  fish  is  proverbially  the 
act  of  a  fool,  and  for  a  nation  to  do  so  hardly  seems  to 
be  any  wiser.  Both  abroad  and  at  home  these  strange 
manifestations  of  Little  Englandism  have  done  incal¬ 
culable  harm.  I  was  therefore  glad  to  see  the  striking 
article  on  “  Politics  and  Prices  ”  which  was  published 
in  the  “Financial  Supplement”  to  the  Times  of  Friday 
last.  If  the  article  had  been  printed  in  a  Liberal 
journal  many  readers  would  have  dismissed  it  as  mere 
partisan  criticism.  Appearing  in  the  City  pages  of  the 
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Times,  it  willv  I  hope,  do  something  to  allay  the  fears 
which  political  scaremongers  have  recklessly  excited 
in  the  minds  of  British  investors.  Accepting  as  undeni¬ 
able  the  unpopularity  of  home  investments,  the  writer 
of  the  article  inquires  “  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  how  far  to  the  picturesque  utterances 
of  the  politicians'?  ”  He  points  out  that  very  few  people 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  facts  that  lie  behind 
all  the  froth  and  fury.  The  vast  majority  believe  what 
they  are  told  by  party  leaders,  and  “when  the  subject- 
matter  of  political  discussion  happens  to  be  finance  the 
result  is  sometimes  a  little  unfortunate  ”  :  — 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  determined  to  alter  the  fiscal  system 
of  these  islands,  be  thereby  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  that 
British  industries  were  dying.  The  tune  that  he  performed  so 
ably  has  been  repeated  with  variations  by  the  whole  host  of  his 
lieutenants  and  followers,  and  a  chorus  of  Cassandras  has  sung 
our  approaching  doom  in  crashing  and  crushing  harmony.  The 
investing  classes,  being  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  party  which 
has  . adopted  tariff  reform,  takes  all  that  it  hears  about  the 
inevitable  doom  of  the  country  as  literally  correct,  naturally 
begins  to  prefer  to  put  some  of  its  money  abroad,  and  so  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  home  investments, 
arises  from  the  necessity  with  which  one  of  the  great  parties  is 
faced,  of  proving,  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  irretrievable  ruin. 

Nobody  who  dispassionately  considers  the  matter  will 
deny  the  statement  of  the  Times  financial  expert.  The 
funeral  orations  which  were  first  read  over  the  corpse  of 
British  trade  in  1903  proved  to  be  ridiculously  pre¬ 
mature.  In  the  succeeding  years  British  trade  grew  to 
unprecedented  proportions,  and  though,  in  common  with 
practically  every  other  country,  we  have  since  experi¬ 
enced  a  set-back,  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  American 
crisis  of  1907 ,  the  volume  of  our  trade  is  still  enormously 
larger  than  it  was  seven  years  ago,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
again  on  the  up  grade.  But  the  hard  facts  in  trade 
returns  are  ignored  and  the  dismal  tales  of  political 
advocates  accepted  as  gospel.  And,  as  the  writer  in  the 
Times  observes,  since  the  present  Government  came  into 
office  the  Cassandra  chorus  has  redoubled  its  efforts, 

convicting  the  Administration  of  all  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar  and  making  our  flesh  creep  with  all  the 
horrors  that  must  follow  if  it  is  allowed  to  work  its 
wicked  will.” 

The  Cassandras  have  been  in  exceptionally  fine 
form  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Budget.  Alarming  stories  were  told  of  the  flight  of 
capital  abroad,  of  the  selling  of  English  securities, 
and  the  re-investment  of  the  money  in  foreign  stocks 
and  shares.  I  dare  say  this  sounds  very  dreadful  in  the 
ears#  of  people  who  do  not  pause  to  reflect  that  the 
sale  of  these  English  securities  implies  the  existence  of 
purchasers,  and  whether  they  are  held  by  A  or  B  is, 
after  all,  not  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  was  particularly  lugubrious.  “  I  believe,”  he  said, 
“  all  the  ships  that  go  westward  across  the  Atlantic  are 
at  this  moment  carrying  bonds  and  stocks  in  ballast.” 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  was  a  jest;  hut,  if  so, 
what  is  the  point  of  it?  I  should  have  thought  myself 
that  the  sending  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  America  would 
mean  the  return  to  this  country  of  the  capital  invested 
or  the  loans  advanced  upon  them ;  but  Lord  Rosebery’s 
remark  seems  to  suggest  that  the  bonds  and  stocks  are 
being  given  away.  Lord  Revelstoke  was  responsible 
for  another  remarkable  attempt  to  make  our  flesh  creep. 
“  British  stocks,”  he  said,  “  have  been  thrown  over¬ 
board  in  wholesale  fashion  for  foreign  securities  and 
new  foreign  loans.”  This  from  the  head  of  the  eminent 
house  of  Baring — the  City  house  which  has  been  mainly 
engaged  in  attracting  British  capital  into  foreign 
securities,  the  City  house,  too,  which  brought  about  our 
last  great  financial  crisis  !  Lord  Revelstoke  was  con¬ 
strained  to  admit  that  the  investment  of  English  money 
in  foreign  securities  ite  ordinarily  desirable  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  it  only  becomes  an 
evil  when  it  can  be  ascribed  for  party  purposes  to  lack 
of  confidence  in  a  Liberal  Government.  To  show  this 
lack  of  confidence  Lord  Revelstoke  mentioned  that  four 
years  ago  Consols  stood  at  89|,  whereas  last  week  they 
were  quoted  at  82||.  Well,  in  1899  Consols  stood  at 
111^,  whereas  in  1904  they  declined  to  85.  Would 
Lord  Revelstoke  say  that  the  Government  then  in  power 
was  to  blame  for  that?  Of  course  not.  He  would  give 
all  sorts  of  other  reasons  for  the  fall,  Now  a  different 
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party  is  in  office,  and  so  any  fall  that  occurs  is  at  once 
attributed  to  their  wickedness.  By  the  way,  German 
Threes,  which  were  89  in  1906,  are  at  present  83^,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  noble  lord  to 
make  this  another  count  in  the  indictment  of  the  English 
Government. 

That  all  these  jeremiads  about  the  decay  of  industries 
and  the  insecurity  of  capital  in  this  country  are 
unsettling  the  minds  of  the  investing  public  is  certainly 
true.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  correspondents  to 
ask  me  for  a  list  of  investments  from  which  they  desire 
that  everything  British  shall  be  excluded.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  oblige  them,  but  it  does  strike  me  as  strange 
that  people  should  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  into 
supposing  that  their  money  will  be  safer  in  foreign 
countries  of  whose  political  and  social  conditions  they 
know  nothing  than  in  home  investments.  The  situation 
becomes  really  humorous  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
persons  who  are  alarmed  by  the  talk  of  “  Socialistic  ” 
legislation  ask  my  opinion  upon  proposed  investments 
in  British  colonies  or  foreign  countries  where  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  to  which  they  object  here  is  already 
in  operation.  A  great  proportion  of  these  investments 
abroad,  however,  are  not  due  to  foolish  fears  as  to 
the  safety  of  home  securities,  but  to  the  widespread 
desire  to  obtain  higher  interest.  The  chorus  of 
Cassandras  notwithstanding,  home  investments  are 
still  the  dearest.  The  price  at  which  a  security  stands 
is,  broadly  speaking,  the  truest  test  of  its  safety ;  and 
judged  in  this  way  British  investments  remain  the 
safest  in  the  world.  This  is  not  merely  the  case  with 
British  Government  stocks.  There  are  actually  a 
number  of  British  railway  and  industrial  companies’ 
securities  which  are  so  highly  valued  by  investors 
that  a  purchaser  can  only  get  them  at  a  price  which 
yields  him  a  smaller  return  than  that  offered  by  many 
foreign  government  stocks — even  those  of  the  German 
Government,  which  not  long  since  had  to  issue  a  4  per 
cent,  loan  at  par.  A  consideration  of  such  facts  as  these 
should  be  reassuring  to  the  timid  folk  who,  as  the 
Times  writer  puts  it,  are  frightened  out  of  home  invest¬ 
ments,  “  not  by  what  is  really  happening,  but  by  what 
the  politicians  say  is  happening.”  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  take  the  curious  view  that  what  is  called  the 
export  of  British  capital  is  in  any  sense  a  thing  to  be 
deplored ;  on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  it  is  well  and 
safely  employed  it  is  a  positive  benefit  to  us.  The 
process  could  only  be  regrettable  if  British  industries 
were  languishing  for  want  of  capital,  and  of  this  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence. 

GOLD  REEFS  EXPLORATION  SCANDAL. 

For  a  mining  share  to  suddenly  lose  more  than  half 
its  market  price  because  of  a  Government  official’s 
report  on  the  company’s  property  is  not  a  common 
experience.  Consequently  the  slump  last  week  in  the 
shares  of  the  Gold  Reefs  Exploration  Company,  a 
Queensland  venture,  caused  a  mild  sensation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  shares  of  this  concern  (which  was 
originally  formed  in  1905  with  a  capital  of  £50,000) 
were  introduced  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  par  (5s.)  last 
May,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  they  had  risen  to 
14s.  6d.  After  the  special  settlement  held  on  August  11 
the  price  gradually  sagged,  and  on  Wednesday  last  it 
was  back  to  10s.  The  following  day  the  shares  dropped 
to  § — 5  nominal,  and  subsequently  to  Is.  Now  tjjey 
are  about  2s.  6d. 

The  shares  were  worked  up  to  the  substantial  pre¬ 
mium.  mentioned  by  means  of  a  puffing  crusade  in 
which  a  circularising  firm  named  Stanley  Glover  and 
Co.,  of  Gracechurch  Buildings.  E.C.,  and  a  publication 
styled  the  Coal  and  Metal  Review  took  a  prominent 
part.  Various  newspapers  were  also  induced  to  lend 
.a  hand.  Following  up  these  puffs,  a  special  meeting 
of  shareholders  was  convened  by  the  London  directors 
,of  the  company,  and  at  this  gathering  on  October  12 
the  London  chairman  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  But  the 
attention  of  the  Queensland  Government  was  called  to 
.  the  matter,  and  on  Thursday  last  it  was  announced  in 
the  Mining  News  and  the  Financial  Times  that  an 
adverse  report  had  been  received.  The  following  day 


the  full  text  of  a  cable  received  by  the  Agent-General 
in  London  from  the  Government’s  chief  secretary  at 
Brisbane  was  published  in  the  Financial  Times.  It 
appears  that  a  Queensland  Government  geologist 
examined  .the  company’s  property  on  September  30. 
Below  will  be  found  excerpts  from  the  chairman’s  speech 
and  the  Government  cable  : — - 

From  Chairman’ s  Speech.  From  Government  IS- port. 

Foul'  reefs  have  been  cut,  No  plant  in  course  of  er.ee- 
developing  altogether  a  volume  lion  at  mine.  ...  No  stone 
of  or*  sufficient  to  keep  us  for  of  consequence  has  been 
a  long  time  in  advance  of  the  crushed  since.  1900;  no  ore 

50  tons  per  day,  which  is  the  reserves  developed ; '  no  work- 

capacity  of  the  existing  plant,  ing  in  mines  since  1902,  nntil 
together  with  the  plant  now  in  August  this  year,  when  only 
course  of  erection.  .  .  .  About  five  men  employed  up  to  date 
600  tons  have  been  crushed;  of  Geologist’s  visit ;  no  stone  of 
average  .  result  has  been  well  any  value  met  with  since  work 
over  1  oz.  to  the  ton.  started  by  present  company.  ' 

Before  long  we  hope  to  he  Chairman’s  estimate  of  profits 
crushing  50  tons  per  diem,  and  absolutely  not  warranted.  Min© 
to  bo  getting  something  like  is  not  equipped  for  economical 
£50,000  per  annum  net  profit,  working;  no  winding  engine; 
That  might  be  called  the  irre-  old  adit  and  underlie  fallen  in, 
ducible  minimum  with  battery  out  of  repair. 

On  the  publication  of  the  Government’s  condemnatory 
report,  the  London  secretary  of  the  Gold  Reefs  Explora¬ 
tion  Company  issued  the  text  of  a  cable  received  from 
the  company’s  Brisbane  office,  stating  that  “  report  is 
utterly  false,”  and  that  the  local  chairman  was  leaving 
for  the  mines  with  a  mining  engineer  to  report  upon 
them.  The  London  directors  also  announce  that  they 
are  arranging  for  an  independent  report  to  be  made 
and  cabled  over,  “  when  the  whole  facts,  without  any 
varnish,  will  be  .put-  before  the  English  shareholders.” 
This  strikes  me  as  practically  nothing  more  than  a 
device  for  gaining  time.  Surely  the  report  of  the 
Government  geologist  is  unvarnished  enough  for  any¬ 
body,  and  may  he  regarded  as  quite  as  disinterested  as 
would  be  one  from  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  ?  At  all  events,  the  Queensland 
Government’s  report  is  sufficiently  “independent”  for 
me,  and  I  have  to  commend  the  Government  for  having 
the  matter  investigated.  The  Gold  Reefs  affair  is  not 
one  of  great  general  importance,  but  it  should  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  of  the 
necessity  of  making  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  bona 
fides  of  an  undertaking  before  granting  its  shares  a 
special  settlement  and  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  the 
official  making-up  lists.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
Mining  Neivs  that  Mr.  Roland  Morgan  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Gold  Reefs  Exploration  Company.  It 
would  he  interesting  to  know  whether  this  is  the  Mr. 
Roland  Morgan  who  promoted  the  Sherbro  Trading 
Syndicate,  Limited,  a  concern  which  was  dealt  with  in 
Truth  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

THE  MEXICAN  MERGER. 

The  formal  approval  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  the  proposed  leasing  of  the  Mexican  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  by  the  Interoceanic  of  Mexico  has  now  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  next  Monday  stockholders  of  the  former 
concern  will  he  asked  to  give  their  consent  to  the  deal. 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  consent  will  be 
readily  given,  for  so1  far  as  can  be  seen  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Interoceanic  are  decidedly  liberal;  in¬ 
deed  the  proposal  lias  already  had  the  effect  of  driving 
Mexican  Southern  Ordinary  up  from  48|  to  over  93. 
The  annual  rent  which  the  Interoceanic  agrees  to  pay 
will  cover  (1)  the  whole  of  the  Southern’s  fixed 
charges ;  (2)  an  annual  sum  of  £4,000  commencing 
with  the  year  1918  which,  if  accumulated  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  existing  £1,000,000  Ordinary  stock  of  the  Mexican 
Southern  Company  at  par  in  1990;  (3)  a  sum  of 
£3,150  for  administration  expenses,  and  (4)  a  sum 
sufficient  to  provide  dividends  at  the  following  rates 
upon  Mexican  Southern  Ordinary  stock ;  1910,  3^  per 
cent. ;  1911,  4  per  cent.  ;  1912,  4^  per  cent. ;  1913-1915, 
5  per  cent.;  1916-1917,  5-6  per  cent.,  and  thereafter, 

51  per  cent. 

Doubtless  there  are  strategic  reasons  why  the  Inter¬ 
oceanic  is  so  desirous  of  getting  hold  of  the  Mexican 
Southern,  though  it  looks  as  if  the  deal  will  leave 
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the  guarantors  out  of  pocket  for  a  few  years  to  come. 
The  Southern  has  been  in  operation  since  1392,  and 
during  that  period  has  never  paid  more  than  3  per 
cent.  Its  dividends  for  the  past  five  years  (down  to 
the  end  of  1908)  have  averaged  a  shade  over  2^  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  results  for  1909  cannot  be  stated  yet, 
but  judging  from  the  traffics  to  date  the  dividend 
should  be  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  average  in 
the  last  quinquennium.  Thus,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  lease  (1910)  the  Interoceanic  will  make  itself 
responsible  for  1  per  cent,  more  upon  Mexican  Southern 
Ordinary  than  the  average  I  have  referred  to.  The 
difference  thereby  involved  is  £10,000,  while  by  1918, 
when  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  plus  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  £4,000  as  sinking  fund  for  the  eventual  return 
of  the  capital,  the  difference  will  have  grown  to 
£34,000.  Whether  the  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Southern 
will  have  grown  in  the  meanwhile  sufficiently  to  provide 
this  increased  sum  nobody  can  say,  but  to  have  their 
dividend  straightway  increased  to  3),  per  cent,  (which 
is  a  bigger  sum  than  they  have  ever  received),  to  see  it 
grow  steadily  to  5^  per  cent.,  and  to  be  assured  of  the 
maintenance  of  this  substantial  rate  for  more  than  three 
score  years  and  ten  (the .  par  value  of  the  stock  after¬ 
wards  to  be  returned),  are  surely  terms  which  Mexican 
Southern  stockholders  will  not  need  to  consider  long 
before  accepting. 

In  view  of  the  pending  deal,  the  results  achieved  for 
the  year  ended  June  30  by  the  Interoceanic  of  Mexico 
"will  be  read  with  wider  interest  than  usual.  The  com¬ 
pany's  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $6,718,728.  This 
represented  a  decrease  of  $982,377  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  business  in  Mexico  having,  it  will  be 
remembered,  suffered  badly  from  the  effects  of  the 
American  panic.  The  company,  however,  retrenched 
severely  in  working  costs,  so  that  the  net  receipts  in 
sterling  -were  only  a  few  hundreds  lower  at  a  total  of 
£234,719.  The  total  net  income  was  £238,503,  of 
which  fixed  charges  absorbed  £154,919,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £83,584  available  for  dividends.  This  was 
sufficient  to  pay  the  full  5  per  cent,  upon  the  First 
Preference  stock  and  1  per  cent,  upon  the  Seconds. 
From  the  figures  just  received  there  is  no  need  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  Interoceanic  to  pay  the  rent  provi¬ 
sionally  agreed  upon  to  the  Mexican  Southern. 
Whether  the  arrangement  will  not  prejudice  dividends 
upon  Interoceanic  Preferences  is  another  matter. 


ROUND  THE  MARKETS. 

A  Troublesome  Account  Satisfactorily  Settled— Fayour- 
ap.le  Monetary  Situation — Rally  in  Markets — Spurt 
in  Foreign  Bonds. 

The  Stock  Exchange  last  week  weathered  another 
troublous  Settlement.  It  was  the  third  Account  in 
-succession  at  which  the  “  bulls  ” — more  especially  of 
mines — had  to  pay  dearly,  and  in  view'  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  differences  that  had  to  be  met  iir  many  quarters 
the  fact  that  only  two  cases  of  default — and  those  very 
small  ones. — came  to  light  was  a  circumstance  as  wel- 
come  as  it  was  surprising.  It  caused  a  radical  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
though  the  rise  in  prices  was  due  more  to  the  “  bears  ” 
than  the  “bulls” — speculation  for  the  rise  being  still 
repressed  owing  to  the  political  uncertainty.  The  satis¬ 
factory  developments  in  the  monetary  situation  also  had 
a  hardening  effect  upon  stocks.  Last  Thursday’s  Bank 
Return  v'as  not  only  a  strong  one  in  itself,  but  it  made 
a  striking  comparison  with  the  figures  ruling  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1908.  The  Reserve  rose  to 
26£  millions  and  the  ratio  to  nearly  56  per  cent., 
whereas  a  year  ago,  when  the  Bank  Rate  was  2^  per 
cent. — just  half  the  present  rate — the  Reserve  was  only 
25^  millions  and  its  ratio  to  liabilities  less  than  49  per 
cent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Bank  directors 
would  have  lowered  their  rate  last  Thursday  but  for  the 
confusion  wrought  by  the  constitutional  crisis  at 
home.  However,  unless  the  Lords  v.  Commons 
struggle  is  going  to  land  us  in  financial  chaos — a  con¬ 
dition  which  the  City  does  not  regard  as  in  the  least 


likely — a  lower  Bank  Rate  should  be  installed  before 
we  are  much  older. 

The  week  has  witnessed  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the 
investment  demand  for  Foreign  bonds.  The  public's 
keenness  for  securities  of  the  4^-5  per  cent  yielding 
variety  has  caused  a  big  run  upon  Russian,  Japanese, 
Argentine,  Chilian,  and  Brazilian  bonds,  and  prices  are 
quick  to  respond  beeause  of  the  comparative  smallness 
of  floating  supplies.  Chilians  benefited  from  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  dispute  with  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  a  claim  brought  against  the  Santiago  authorities 
by  an  American  concern  domiciled  in  Chili  of  the 
name  of  Alsop — nothing  to  do  with  beer,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  The  view  taken  by  dispassionate  observers 
of  the  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  two  countries 
was  that  Chili  acted  with  an  uncomuionlygood  blend  of 
conciliation  and  firmness.  To  the  refusal  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  claim,  and  its  peremp¬ 
tory  demand  for  an  immediate  payment  of  £200,000, 
the  Chilian  Government  responded  with  the  intimation 
that  its  agents  in  London  had  been  given  instructions 
to  hand  over  the  full  sum  at  once  to  the  Flague 
Tribunal.  The  matter,  I  learn,  is  now  to  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  King  Edward. 

Peruvian  Corporation  Dividend — The  Demand  for  Little 
Ohathams — Yankees  and  the  Standard  Gil  Decision 
—New  York  Central  Issue, 

There  has  been  active  dealing  in  Peruvian  Corpora¬ 
tion  issues  on  the  announcement  of  the  dividend  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  As  expected  by  the  market, 
the  Corporation  has  been  unable  to  maintain  the 
dividend  of  ljj  per  cent,  paid  for  1907-8,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  being  reduced  to  1  per  cent.  The  reduction  involves 
a  sum  of  £37,200,  and  this  about  represents  the  drop 
in  the  profit,  the  total  net  earnings  being  £230,939, 
against  £263,203.  Last  year  £50,000  was  put  to  reserve 
fund;  this  time  a  similar  total  is  set  aside,  though  it  is 
differently  distributed,  the  reserved  amounts  including 
a  first  instalment  o“f  £27,000  towards  the  amortisation 
of  the  debentures.  The  balance-sheet  has  been  improved 
by  the  wiping  off  of  an  item  of  £119,836,  representing 
the  discount  and  expenses  of  issue  for  the  recent  emis¬ 
sion  of  £1,700,000  debentures,  the  board  having  drawn 
to  the  extent  necessary  upon  the  balance  brought  into 
the  accounts.  The  year’s  results  hardly  make  Peru 
Preference  look  cheap ;  the  yield  is  only  3  per  cent,  at 
present  price,  wliile  the  Corporation’s  traffic  receipts 
show  a  decrease  on  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
financial  year  of  155,000  soles.  Still,  the  outlook  for 
the  whole  year,  according  to  the  report,  is-  brighter. 
Fresh  economies  are  to  be  brought  into  play,  and  the 
trade  position  is  on  the  mend.  In  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  the  desire  of  the  “  bears-  ”  to  secure  profits 
may  be  understood,  for  the  speculative  possibilities 
attaching  to  Perns  often  make  the  market  put  present 
yield  considerations  in  the  background. 

Home  Rails  have  again  been  the  most  neglected 
market  in  the  House,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
dwindle  in  prices  has  continued.  Chatham  Ordinary 
exceptionally  met  with  support,  said  to  come  from 
people  who  retained  faith  in  the  commercial  prospects 
for  Kent  coal.  The  best  way  to  take-  an  interest  in 
Kent  coal,  it  was  urged,  was  to  buy  “Little  Chats”;  if 
favourable  developments  really  took  place  at  the  Dover 
pits,  the  stock  would  go  up  with  the  colliery  shares, 
whereas  if  the  optimistic  talk  lately  indulged  in  by 
some  people  again  proved  fallacious,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  Chathams,  whereas  the  realisation  of  the 
coal  shares  might  he  next  to  impossible.  American 
Rails  have  had  alternative  fits  of  strength  and  weakness. 
The  market  was  disturbed  by  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  District  of  Missouri  declaring  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  be  an  illegal  corporation.  This  finding 
will,  of  course,  be  appealed  against,  and  it  may  be 
years  before  anything  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  from 
the  Supreme  Court — the  final  arbiter.  But  the  decision 
put  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  financiers  engaged 
in  attempting  to  arrange  the-  big  copper  merger.  Reports 
were  circulated  that  the  scheme  had  been  abandoned, 
and  though  denials  were  promptly  made,  Amalgamateds 
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jumped  about  in  a  manner  that  checked  any  sustained 
rise  in  the  general  market.  A  piece  of  information  of 
interest  to  "shareholders  in  the  New  York  Central  is 
the  proposal  to  issue  new  Ordinary  shares  at  par  to 
the  proprietors,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  four.  This 
means  an  emission  of  no  less  than  $44,658,000.  The 
announcement  was  followed  by  a  drop  in  New  York 
Centrals,  though,  as  they  still  stand  in  the  market  at 
131,  the  issue  at  par  will  mean  a  useful  bonus. 

Spurt  in  Sooth  American  Rails— “Bear  ”  Stampede  in 
B.A.  and  Pacifies — Cordoba  Central  and  the  Financing 
Off  tee  Buenos  Ayres  Extension — Argentine  North- 
Eastern  Results. 

South  American  Rails  enjoyed  a  sharp  recovery  last 
week;  it  was  one  of  those  movements-  of  too  general  a 
character  to-  be'  discriminating.  Some  stocks,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Central  Argentine  Ordinary,  which  hacl 
been  allowed  to  fall  under  par,  were  ripe  for  a  recovery. 
In  several  instances  the  rally  was  due  either  to  senti¬ 
ment  or  the  “  bears.  ’  Operators  for  the  fall  appear  to 
have  been  jostling  one  another  lately  in  the  market  for 
B.  A.  and  Pacifies,  seeing  that  the  rate  at  last  Wednes¬ 
day’s  carry  over  went  to  ^  “  back.  ’  This  caused  a 
mild  “hear”  stampede,  and  sent  Pacifies  up  several 
points.  I  can  scarcely  believe  the  improvement  will 
last,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a  previous  article ;  and, 
were  I  a  holder,  should  have  welcomed  the  recovery  as 
an  opportunity  to  sell. 

The  explanation  of  the  recent  severe  decline  in 
Cordoba  Central  First  Preference  stock  has  been 
furnished  by  the  issue  of  a  circular  foreshadowing’  an 
increase  in  the  company’s  borrowing  powers  to  the  tune 
of  £1,000,000,  of  which  £300,000  is  to  be  issued  as 
Five  per  Cent.  Second  Debenture  stock  in  January.  In 
the  main  the  money  is  required  for  temporary  purposes, 
so  that  the  company  will  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to 
redeem  after  1915.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  as  the 
amounts  applied  for  temporary  purposes  are  refunded 
to  the  company  they  will  be  devoted  to  the  redemption 
of  the  stock,  “  which  would  then  be  available  for  re-issue 
as  from  time  to  time  required  for  the  construction  of 
branch  lines,  or  for  additional  rolling-stock  or  other 
expenditure  on  capital  account  rendered  necessary  by 
increasing  traffic.  ’  So  that  the  charge  placed  ahead  of 
the  First  Preference  stockholders,  is  going  to  be  perma¬ 
nent;  after  all  The  immediate  use  for  which  the  new 
money  is  wanted  is  in,  the  main  the  financing  of  the 
Cordoba  Central  Buenos  Ayres  Extension  line. 

As  far  back  as  May  last  this  line  was  opened  for 
through  goods  traffic,  but  it  is  still  without  proper  ter¬ 
minal  "facilities  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Indeed,  owing  to  the 
enormous  building  development  that  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  Argentine  capital,  the  entrance  of 
a  railway  company  into  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  now¬ 
adays  a  very  tedious  and  expensive  affair.  It  is  costing 
the  Extension  Company  much  more  than  was  bargained 
for,  and  in  official  circles  the  completion  of  the  work  is 
not  anticipated  for  another  twelvemonth.  Estimates 
lately  made  of  the  cost  of  the  remaining  works  and  of  the 
probable  earnings  of  the  Extension  Railway  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Cordoba  Central’s  lease — that  is,  up 
to  October  15,  1912 — indicate  that  on  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  a  deficit  of  £185,000  may  he  expected.  This, 
however,  does  not  take*  into  account  the  £525,000  of 
share  capital  in  the  Extension  Company  received  as 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  of  the  conces¬ 
sion.  It  is  reassuring  to  have  it  officially  estimated  that 
these  shares  will  have  a  cash  value  at  the'  end  of  the 
lease  which  will  more  than  suffice  to  protect  the  above 
deficit,  and  without  interfering  with  the  Original  Line 
reserve  fund,  will  obviate  any  necessity  to  apply 
revenue  available  for  dividends  to  xhe  liquidation  of  the 
amount. 

Some  months  ago  I  dealt  with  the  progressive  outlook 
for  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  Railway,  and  the 
annual  report  just  to  hand  affords  ample  evidence  of 
the  change  for  the  better  that  is  coming  over  this 
hitherto  very  backward  company’s  affairs.  Gross  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  increased 


£35,344  to  a  total  of  £210,026,  whilst  working  expenses 
at  £120,075  showed  a  rise  of  only  £8,921.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  profit  of  £89,950  was  £26,423  larger,  and 
this  allows  the  board,  after  applying  £9,482  to  the 
renewal  fund,  to  declare  a  distribution  of  £3  15s.  per 
cent,  on  the  “  B”  debentures  and  “  B  ”  debenture  stock, 
as  compared  with  only  £2  10s.  a  year  ago.  Now  that  it  is 
becoming  part  of  a  big  through  system,  the  future  of 
the  Argentine  North-Eastern  seems  destined  to  be  a 
prosperous  one.  In  the  south,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Entre  Rios  Railway,  it  is  doing  a  considerable 
through  traffic  with  Buenos  Ayres,  whilst  in  the  north 
it  is  building  a  line  to  Posados  on  the  Upper  Parana, 
from  which  point  connection  will  be  made  by  ferry  with 
the  Paraguay  Central  system.  The  general  manager  s 
report  says  a  good  deal  about  locust  visitations,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  pests  are  likely  to  damage  the 
new  crops  is  the  principal  point  in  doubt  as  regards 
the  immediate  future.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
chairman  should  make  clear  at  to-morrow's  meeting. 

Mines  —  General  Recovery  on  “Inside”  Buying  and 
“Bear”  Covering  —  The  Kaffir  Outlook — West 
Africans  Receiving  More  Attention. 

By  way  of  a  change,  the  main  trend  of  prices  in  the 
mining  markets  has  Been  in  the  upward  direction  during 
the  past  week.  The  initiation  of  the  recovery  synchro¬ 
nised  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  account, 
and  although  fresh  speculation  for  the  rise  has  not  been 
on  a  large  scale,  prices  in  the  South  and  West  African 
sections  have  had  a  not  inconsiderable  rally  from  the 
recent  lowest.  The  improvement  is  attributable  to 
support  from  the  leading  houses,  which,  in  turn, 
induced  •  “  bears  ”  to  repurchase.  But  for  a  feeling  of 
nervousness  lest  the  settlement  should  disclose  financial 
troubles,  and  the  recovery  he  nipped  in  the  hud  by  a 
flood  of  liquidation,  market  speculators  would  doubtless 
have  done  more  on  the  “bull  ”  tack.  Maybe  it  was  just 
as  well  that  caution  was  exercised,  as  there  has  been 
quite  enough  experience  of  weak  positions  lately  to  last 
for  a  long  time.  As  it  was,  some  members  were  inclined 
to  think  that  prices  were  being  run  up  too  rapidly. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  immediate  outlook  is  any¬ 
thing  but  assured.  The  general  impression  is  that  the 
worst  has  now  been  experienced,  but  few  would  be 
surprised  to  see  another  set-back,  as  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Settlement  was  concluded  without  weak  stock 
having  to  be  taken  over.  The  “  hear  ”  position,  which 
was  a  useful  aid  to  the  “  shops  V  in  starting  the  recovery 
in  South  Africans,  must  have  been  largely  reduced,  and 
although  the  monetary  situation  is  no  longer  a  source 
of  anxiety,  the  political  uncertainty  remains  a  restrict¬ 
ing  influence  on  outside  business.  There  has  been  some 
public  inquiry  for  shares  of  the  dividend  class  during 
the  past  week,  prices  having  shrunk  to  a  level  which 
made  such  scrip  look  attractive,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
business  in  Kaffirs  has  been  of  a  professional  character. 
Favourable  reports  have  been  in  circulation  as  to  the 
labour  outlook,  but  the  fact  that  previous ,  predictions 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months  proved  unreliable 
makes  one  disinclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  the 
present  optimistic  statements  in  this  connection,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
labour  shortage  on  the  earnings  of  a  number  of  the 
mines  has  been  fully  recognised.  Moreover,  the  market 
outlook  is  also  complicated  by  the  big  end-December 
option  position.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters  that  some  of  the  big  option  dealers  have 
sold  their  covering  stock,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
recovery  in  prices  that  has  recently  occurred  they  will 
probably  have  to  repurchase.  The  wish  is  no  doubt 
father  Fo  the  thought,  and  I  am  sceptical  of  there  being 
any  better  basis  for  the  opinion.  In  view  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  my  readers  to 
increase  their  Kaffir  commitments  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  near  future.  They  should,  however,  be  on  the 
watch  for  possible  bargains  among  the  sounder  shares, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  general  relapse,  some  of  the  more 
speculative  descriptions  might  also  be  picked  up  on  the 
chance  of  a  quick  recovery.  Such  shares  as  Van  Ryns, 
Knight  Centrals,  Village  Deep,  Modeler  B,  Brakpans, 
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and  Roodepoorb  United  usually  find  good  support  on 
any  relapse,  and  if  the  “  shops  ”  are  willing  to  take 
them  it  should  be  good  enough  for  members  of  the 
public  to  do  likewise,  providing  they  are  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  take  the  stock  off  the  market  for  a  time. 

Rhodesians  have  participated  in  the  better  general 
tendency,  but  have  not  been  receiving  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  some  people  expected.  The  fact  is  that  Lord 
Harris’s  remarks  respecting  Rhodesian  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  his  reticence  concerning  the  Abercorn  field 
have  damped  the  speculative  enthusiasm  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  public  alike.  In  the  absence  of  fresh 
developments  of  importance  the  market  is  hardly  likely 
to  regain  its  old  liveliness.  On  the  other  hand,  West 
Africans  have  come  in  for  increased  attend  on  during 
the  past  week,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  significance 
of  Lord  Harris’s  observations  respecting  the  “  Jungle  ” 
mining  industry  becoming  more  generally  recognised. 
Moreover,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Reyersbach  (the 
chairman  of  Rand  Mines  and  numerous  other  Trans¬ 
vaal  companies)  to  represent  Messrs.  Wernher  Reit  on 
the  board  of  the  Prestea  Block  A  has  served  as  a  public 
reminder  of  the  importance  attached  to  West  Africa 
by  leading  Rand  houses.  Several  prominent  Rand 
authorities  are  now  associated  with  the  “Jungle,”  and 
the  impression  has  gained  ground  quite  recently  that 
this  section  of  the  Mining  markets  is  not  likely  to 
be  near  the  rear  when  general  business  conditions  im¬ 
prove.  I  am  informed  that  there  has  bedl  particularly 
good  buying  of  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  during  the 
past  week.  Among  the  small  shares  United  Explora¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  a  good  bargain.  At  the  time  of 
writing  they  are  obtainable  at  5s.,  whereas  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cash  and  share  assets  represent  6s.  6d.  a  share, 
and  as  the  shareholdings  improve  in  price  so  should 
Uniteds  themselves. 

Rand  Mining  Data — Less  or  More? 

The  surprising  suggestion  from  the  Rand,  which  was 
criticised  in  Truth  last  week,  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  mining  and  market  circles,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Mr.  Reyersbach’s  proposal  that  the 
monthly  reports  of  output,  labour  supply,  etc.,  should 
be  discontinued  has  not  found  any  new  supporters  on 
this  side.  It  appears  from  a  further  cable  from 
Johannesburg  issued  to  the  press  by  Messrs.  Wernher 
Beit  and  Co.  that  the  suggestion  was  thrown  out  in 
order  that  opinion  on  the  subject  should  be  ventilated 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  preparing  shareholders 
for  a  change  of  policy  that  the  authorities  had  already 
decided  upon.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
market  at  the  time  and  to  the  fact  that  the  minds  of 
investors  in  Kaffirs  _were  already  disturbed,  the  pro¬ 
posal  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  well  timed,  but 
it  has  certainly  been  freely  and  widely  discussed. 
Messrs.  Eckstein  and  Co.,  the  Johannesburg  house 
with  which  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  are  connected,  are 
in  favour  of  the  suggestion  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
mean  a  saving  of  expense,  but  influential  market  men 
have  protested  against  its  adoption,  and  individual  in¬ 
vestors  have  written  to  the  press  in  a  similar  strain. 

As  the  other  Rand  groups  have  all  declared  them¬ 
selves  against  the  proposal,  and  the  probability  is  that, 
in  view  of  the  storm  of  protest,  the  present  system  of 
issuing  monthly  statements  will  remain  in  general  force, 
there  is  no  need  to  further  discuss  Mr.  Reyersbach’s 
suggestion.  But  as  the  question  of  Rand  publicity  has 
been  raised,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  even  now  some  of  the  groups  do  not 
publish  as  much  information  as  could  be  desired.  The 
Financial  Times  has  analysed  the  reports  issued  by  the 
various  groups,  and  considers  there  is  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  lack  of  uniformity  or  absence  of  important 
details  :  — 

In  regard  to  the  monthly  crashing  returns,  for  instance,  each 
group  has  its  own  particular  formula,  which  is  usually  incomplete. 
Apart  from  the  Eckstein  group — which  gives  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation — the  month’s  expenditure  can  only  be  arrived  at-  by  a 
deduction  of  the  profit  from  the  revenue.  Unfortunately  this 
method  gives  in  some  cases  a  by  no  means  accurate  result  owing 
to  the  inclusion  in  the  profit  of  an  unstated  amount  of  sundry 
revenue,  such  as  rente,  sales  of  water,  etc.  The  Albu  group 
sets  out  the  cost  per  ton  for  each  of  its  individual  mines,  hut  not 


the  total.  Again,  many  undertakings  omit  information  as  to  the 
gold  reserve.  The  Eckstein,  Rand  Mines,  and  Neumann  groups 
give  these  figures,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  in  how 
far  the  revenue  reported  for  any  month  actually  relates  to  the 
earnings  of  that  period.  But,  apart  from  the  Kleinfontein,  none 
of  the  mines  controlled  by  other  groups  supply  this  information. 

My  contemporary  then  deals  with  the  quarterly  re¬ 
ports,  and  points  out  that  there  is  by  no  means 
uniformity  as  regards  the  important  matter  of  develop¬ 
ment  results,  information  as  to  which,  as  it  rightly 
remarks,  “  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enablo 
a  shareholder  to  keep1  in  close  touch  with  the  under¬ 
ground  position  of  a  mine.”  It  will  be  a  curious 
sequel  to  Mr.  Reyersbach’s  ballon  d'essai  if,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  more  instead  of  less  information  is  published 
by  the  Rand  mining  companies  in  future. 

Industrials — Daimler  andDakraoq  Results — The  P,  and  O.’s 
Fine  Record — Wall  Paper  Manufacturers, 

The  Industrial  market  has  maintained  a  fairly  cheer¬ 
ful  tone,  though  there  have  been  few  noteworthy  move¬ 
ments  in  prices.  Anglo  “  A’s  ”  and  Hudson  Bays  are 
unchanged,  while  Pekin  Syndicates  exhibit  a  fractional 
gain.  Cotton  and  Textile  and  Iron  and  Steel  issues 
have  been  practically  featureless.  A  satisfactory 
showing  is  mad©  by  Eraser  and  Chalmers,  Limited,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  mining  and  other 
machinery.  The  directors  state  that  competition  for 
all  classes  of  the  company’s  business  is  severe,  'especi¬ 
ally  in  South  Africa,  and  prices  are  consequently  low ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  trading  profits  for  the  past  year 
were  £63,562,  as  against  £57,894,  and  the  net  profits 
£36,086,  as  against  £35,879,  The  ordinary  dividend 
is  again  8  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  carried  forward  is 
£90,145;  as  compared  with  £89,339.  In  the  Motor 
group  Daimlers  weakened  temporarily  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  report,  but  have  since  recovered.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  results  for  the  year  ended  September  30  show  an 
improvement,  though  it  is  less  substantial  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Compared  with  the  loss  of  £49,287  for 
1907-8  there  is  now  a  profit  of  £23,429.  In  1906-7 
the  profit  was  £124,213  and  a  dividend  of  22-g-  per  cent, 
was  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  the  full  six  per  cent,  dividend  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
cumulative  preference  shares,  but  “  having  regard  to 
the  volume  of  business  in  which  the  company  is  en¬ 
gaged,”  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  distribute  any¬ 
thing  on  the  ordinary  shares.  The  credit  balance  of 
£18,889  which  is  carried  forward  is  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  capital. 
A.  Darracq  and  Co.  announce  a  dividend  of  7^  per¬ 
cent.  for  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent, 
for  1907-8,  and  the  carry  forward  is  reduced  from 
£35,400  to  £24,900.  Evidently  there  ha.S‘  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  set-back  in  the  prosperity  of  this  concern, 
whose  manufacturing  business  is,  by  the  way,  carried 
on  in  France.  Among  Catering  companies,  Slater’s, 
Limited,  make  another  disappointing  dividend  announce¬ 
ment,  the  distribution  in  the  ordinary  shares  for 
the  past  twelve  months  being  8  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  10  per  cent,  for  1907-8  and  12^-  per  cent,  for  the 
two  preceding  years. 

For  the  eighth  successive  year  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  paying  a  divi¬ 
dend  and  bonus  on  the  deferred  stock,  which  make  a 
total  distribution  at  the  rate  of  13'  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  is  a  remarkably  good  record,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  shipping  trade  generally  has  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  severe  depression.  In  the 
case  of  the  P.  and  O'.,  the  freight  revenue  actually 
shows  a  difference  of  only  £1,263,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  the  figures  being  £1,518,818 
for  the  year  ended  September  30  last,  as  against 
£1,520,081.  The  profit  for  the  year  wq<s  equal  to  9 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  paid-up  capital  of 
£2,320,000. 

The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited,  report  a 
profit  on  trading  of  £191,027  for  the  year  ended 
August  31,  as  compared  with  £190,060  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  The  balance  brought  in  was  £100,016, 
as  against  £108,395,  and  the  total  credit  is  about  £7,500 
less,  at  £291,180;  but  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary 


shares  is  nevertheless  raised  from  4  to  5  per  cent  the 

transfer  to  reserve  being  reduced  from  £60  000  to 

£50,000,  and  the  carry  forward  to  £92,710.  iliis  lnig 
Jish  amalgamation  of  wall  paper  manufacturers i  holds  an 
interest  in  a  similar  German  combine;  and  in  Germany, 
according  to  our  Tariff  Reformers,  every  industry 
nourishes.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  the  chair¬ 
man’s  statement  that  the  dividend  which  the  German 
combine  declared  twelve  months  ago  on  its  preference 
shares  only  had  to  be  used  towards  paying  the.  forma¬ 
tion  expenses,  while  the  accounts  just  received  show 
that  the  result  of  its  trading  for  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  a  disastrous  loss. 

Robber  Shares  for  Investment. 

The  recovery  in  the  Rubber  market  has  been  quite 
as  considerable  as  in  mines,  and  is  the  outcome  of 
steady  investment  buying  from  Scotland  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  I  have  always  maintained  that  investors  would 
follow  results,  and  the.  hatch  of  recent  good  dividends 
culminating  in  the  Vallambrosa’s  66§  per  cent,  has 
not  been  without  effect.  The  market  is  going  ahead 
on  its  merits  in  spite  of  dear  money  and  political 
complications.  Even  the  fall  in  raw  rubber  has 
no  retarding  influence,  for  to-day’s  price,  8s.  3d. 
per  lb.,  is  twice  as  high  as  the  average  selling 
price  for  1908.  On  Friday  dividends  were  deducted 
from  the  quotations  of  Anglo-Malay,  Pataling,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  Vallambrosa ;  and  to-day  in  every  case 
the  price  is  higher  than  Wednesday’s  making-up  list. 
Selangor,  too,  has  risen  2s.  above  the  making-up  price, 
and  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares  is  2s.  fully  paid. 
Another  assuring  factor  has  been  the  announcement 
that  the  Mabira  Rubber  Company  has  contracted  to 
sell  the  hulk  of  its  1910  output  at  8s.  per  lb. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to  me 
this  week,  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  column  with  some 
of  the  questions  which  are  of  general  interest. 
‘'Felix”  asks  -advice  about  Malaccas.  This  company 
has  just  allotted  £500,000  Six  per  Cent,  Debentures 
now  quoted  at  106£.  This  stock  carries  an  option  for 
five  years  to  exchange  into  Ordinary  shares  at  £10. 
The  shares  are  now  only  &g,  and  have  not  yet  received 
dividends,  but  the  market  expects  quarterly  payments 
from  April  next.  The  rubber  output  of  the  Malacca  for 
1910  is  conservatively  estimated  at  750,000  lb.,  which 
will  constitute  a  record  for  a  plantation  company.  The 
Debentures  are  therefore  an  attractive  rubber  invest¬ 
ment,  not  only  giving  an  assured  return  of  6  per  cent  , 
but  with  their  option  'they  also  possess  considerable 
speculative  merit,  and  I  consider  them  the  Consols 
of  the  rubber  market.  After  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  new  estates,  the  company  is  left  with  £240,000  woik- 
ing  capital,  which  places  the  Malacca  in  an  impreg 
nable  position  as  regards  the  future.  I  do  not  advise 
“Felix”  to  convert  his  Debentures  into  shares  until 
the  latter  are,  say,  over  £12  and  paying  interim  divi¬ 
dends.  Until  the  Ordinary  pay  50  per  cent.,  they  do 
not  give  a  yield  on  their  present  price  equal  to  the 

Debentures. 

With  reference  to  the  best  rubber  shares  for  invest¬ 
ment,  one  must  be  careful  of  new  issues.  In  the 
category  of  investment  shares  quotations  are  already 
somewhat  formidable,  the  Selangor,  for  instance, 
standing  at  1,700  per  cent,  premium,  as  its  2s.  fully- 
paid  shares  are  not  obtainable  under  36s.  6d.  On 
results  already  achieved,  and  with  due  regard  for 
increased  production,  the  soundest  investments  are 
Selangor,  Linggi,  Bukit  Rajah,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Pata- 
]ing,  and  Malacca  Preference  shares.  They  are  paying 
(or  will  pay  next  year)  very  large  dividends,  and  the 
chances  of  capital  improvement  are  still  considerable. 
If  rubber  maintains  a  fair  level,  SelangoTs  may  rise 
above  40s.,  Linggis  to  28s.,  Kuala  Lumpur  to  £7,*and 
the  others  in  proportion  to  their  dividend  distributions, 
still  giving  very  high  yields  as  Industrial  investments. 

In  the  second  division  of  young  and  promising  con¬ 
cerns,  I  have  been  influenced  in  my  selection  by 
considerations  of  zone,  location,  management,  and.  suffi- 
.  cient  capital  for  development.  The  following  list  is  not 
final,  hut  it  includes  companies  which  are  already 


tapping,  or  about  to  tap  during  1910,  and  their  shares 
are  reasonably  valued  in  the  market,  and  possess  pro¬ 
mise  of  popularity  and  increase  in  value  in  the  very 
near  future.  In  future  articles  I  shall  give  further 
details  with  reference  to  capital  and  prospects. 


Alor  Pongsu 
Brieh  Rubber 

Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber  ... 
JequiA 

Langkat  Sumatra  ... 

Mabira  Forest 
Sekoug 


Issued  Capital. 
A 

...  35,000 
...  40,000 
20,000 
40,000 
62,500 
93,988 
07,500 


.  Shares. 
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A 

8. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

(1. 
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0 

10 

0 
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0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 
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2 
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4 

6 

...  1 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

34 

0 

1 

0 

12 

6 

16 

Many  of  the  new  flotations  made  this  year  may  never 
reach  the  producing  stage.  The  plantation  industry  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  mistakes  of  all  kinds  have  been,  and 
are  being,  made — growing  the  wrong  trees  or  planting 
them  in  the  wrong  localities.  There  are  numerous 
dangers,  not  the  least  being  unskilled  and  insufficient 
labour.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  pay  big  premiums  for 
shares  in  successful  concerns  than  to  incur  grave’  risks 
in  untried  ventures,  many  of  which  are  only  floated  for 
the  benefit  of  company-promoters. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

“  Bis  dat  qui  cno  dat.” 

In  response  to  my  recent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Truth  Toy  Fund,  several  readers  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me  contributions,  which  have  been  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged  from  week  to  week  in  the  list  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  this  “  Mammon  ”  article.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  letters  that  I  have  received  :  • — 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  i»o  yen  : 
you  have  answered  queries  for  me  on  more  than  one  occasion 
recently,  and  I  always  read  the  “Mammon”  article  with  great 
interest.  One  of  your  recent  recommendations  (Argentine  Tran- 
sandine  Preferred)  has  just  given  me  a  useful  little  piofit,  and 
this  little  subscription  is  really  a  kind  of  tithe,  except  that  I  fear 
I  am  sending  you  less  than  a  tenth. 

I  am  not  greedy.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  tithe,  hut  there 
must  he  many  of  my  readers  who  can  spare  a  trifle  for 
the  Toy  Fund — and  any  subscriptions,  however  small, 
are  thankfully  received — out  of  the  profits  they  have* 
made  by  following  the  advice  given  in  these  columns. 
There  must,  too,  be  many  more  whom  I  have  saved 
from  ill-advised  speculations  or  downright  swindles. 
No  doubt  some  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  Fund  pro¬ 
gresses  before  they  decide’  what  they  shall  contribute. 

I  wish  they  would  remember  that  he  gives  twice  who 
gives  promptly. 

For  and  Kettle. 

While  the  case  is  sub  judice  it  would  be  improper  for 
me  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  purely  personal 
questions  involved  in  the  prosecution  for  criminal  libel 
which  Edgar  Gordon  and  Walter  Cousins,  proprietors 
of  the  Equitable  Exchange,  have  instituted  against 
Godfrey  Dean,  one  of  the  employees  of  the  National 
Share  Exchange.  I  observe,  however,  that  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Muir,  who 
appeared  for  the  prosecutors,  said  that  they  had  been 
carrying  on  a  respectable  and  successful  business.  Of 
course,  the  learned  counsel  spoke  fiom  his  biief,  but 
as  everybody  may  not  understand  this,  it  will  be  useful 
if  I  point  out  that  this  remark  should  not  be  taken 
seriously.  Whatever  its  success,  the  business  is  the 
reverse  “of  respectable.  The  Equitable  Exchange  is  a 
cover-snatching  concern  of  precisely  the  same  shady 
type  as  the  National  Share  Exchange.  Both  extract 
money  from  the  pockets  of  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
people  by  means  of  the  most  misleading  advertisements 
and  circulars.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  related  how 
the  Equitable  Exchange  had  victimised  a  poor  lady  to 
the  tune  of  £10  by  the  use  of  the  usual  one  per  cent, 
cover  dodges  ;  and,  judging  from  the  circulars,  addressed 
“Dear  Madam,”  which  are  passed  on  to  me,  this  con¬ 
cern,  like  its  rival,  preys  specially  upon  feminine 
innocence  In  the  current  circulars,  both  to  men  and 
to  women,  the  Equitable  Exchange  assures  prospective 
clients  that  its  interests  are  identical  with  theirs,  which, 
is  a  downright  falsehood. 

By  the  way,  in  connection  with  the  pot  and  kettle 
dispute  between  these  bucket-shops,  it  has  come  out 
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that  the  man  Gaze  has  disposed  of  the  business  of  the 
National  Share  Exchange;  but  Henry  Allen  Ashton  is 
apparently  still  associated  with  it. 

Bucket-Shops  and  th*e  Betting  Act. 

I  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  bucket-shops 
are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  what  is  simply  a 
system  of  betting  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  Stock  Exchange 
quotations— a  system  in  which  the  bucket-shop  keeper 
plays  the  part  of  bookmaker  with  exceptionally  heavy 
odds  in  his  favour.  Apropos  of  this  an  interesting  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Leigh-Clare  in  the 
Lancashire  Chancery  Court  last  week.  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Elliott  and  A.  Graham,  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
business  of  Freeborn,  Eranklin  and  Co.,  of  Bank  Street, 
Manchester,  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Live&ey  and  Co.  from  carrying  on  a 
similar  business  in  Corporation  Street.,  Manchester. 
The  application  was  based  upon  an  agreement  into 
which  Hunter  and  Livesey  entered  when  employed  by 
Freeborn,  Franklin  and  Co.,  and  the  defence  was  that 
the  agreement  was  null  and  void  inasmuch  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  referred  to  was  an  illegal  one,  being  contrary  to 
both  the  Gaming  Act  and  the  Betting  Act,  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  refused  the  injunction  on  a  different  ground, 
but  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  view  put  forward  by 
counsel  for  the  defence  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  His  Honour  described  the  ordinary  bucket-shop 
cover  gamble  as  nothing  else  than  ready-money  betting, 
and  when  informed  that  proceedings  had  never  yet  been 
taken  in  respect  of  such  a  business  under  the  Betting- 
Act,  he  added: — • 

Then  I  hope  some  one  will  try  it  and  be  successful.  The  amount 
of  mischief  done  to  clerks  by  this  style  of  business. is  incalculable. 

I  trust  that  the  police  in  Manchester  and  the  City  of 
London,  too,  will  act  upon  this  hint,  and  see  whether 
bucket-shops  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  betting  houses.  If 
it  is  a  ready-monev  betting  business  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  conducted  by  correspondence  does  not,  of  course, 
absolve  the  proprietors  from  the  penalties  prescribed 
for  keeping  a  betting  house. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  case  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  Freeborn,  Franklin  and  Co.  had  been 
pilloried  in  Truth,  and  in  cross-examination  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  said  that  at  the  time  the  late  Mr.  Franklin 
invited  Mr.  Labouchere  to  come  down  and  make  an 
investigation,  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Investigation  of  such  a  cover-snatcliing  busi¬ 
ness  was  quite  unnecessary.  It  was  clearly  a  trap  for 
the  unwary. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Vice-Chancellor  Leigh-Clare’s  remark  as  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  is  done  by  bucket-shops  received  a  striking 
illustration  in  the  High  Court  at  Glasgow  last  week, 
when  a  young  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Scotland  pleaded  .guilty  to  the  embezzlement  of 
£5,993.  During  a  period  of  about  two  years  he  had 
been  gambling  with  firms  of  outside  brokers,  and  every 
penny  of  the  money  of  which  lie  robbed  his  employers 
went  into  the  pockets  of  these  harpies.  The  heavy  'sen¬ 
tence  of  seven  years’  penal  servitude  was  passed' upon 
the  prisoner.  To  my  mind  it  would  have  been  .a  more 
satisfactory  dispensation  of  justice  if  he  had  been  let 
off  with  a  lighter  punishment  and  the  seven  years  had 
been  given  to  the  rogues  who  brought  about  his  ruin. 
Their  names  are  unfortunately  omitted  from  the  news¬ 
paper  report  before  me,  or  else  I  should  have  had  much 
pleasure  m  pillorying  them. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

The  Dennistown  (Krian  F.M.S.)  Rubber  Estates, 
Limited,  lias  been  formed  to  acquire  four  rubber  estates 
iu  North  Perak,  F.M.S. ,  comprising  about  2,553  acres, 
of  winch  1,868  are  cultivated  partly  with  para  rubber 
and  partly  with  coconuts.  There  are  at  present  122.739 
rubber  trees  on  the  estates,  of  which  the  majority  are 
from  2^  to  5  years  old.  The  capital  is  £150,000  in  £1 
shares,  of  which  110,000  are  now  offered  for  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  purchase  consideration  to  be  paid  by  the 


company  is  £75,-000,  as  to  £66,000  in  cash  and  the 
'balance  in  shares,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of 
£32,000  will  be  available  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
issue  as  working  capital. 

“Vigilant’s"  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
vo  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry „ 
A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  di  fferent  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  {one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries ,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced , 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  nam,e  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

$ .  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Cairo.  Tiiey  are  quoted  on  the  Official  List  at  97400.  The 
bonds  are  a  sound  investment  and  worth  keeping.  You  may  have 
them  registered  if  you  wish.  linker . — -You  might  exchange  from 
(jrieat  iSoutlierns  into  B.A.  Westerns.  As  regards  Argentine 
bieat  Westerns,  there  should  be  no  great  hardship  in  keeping 
the  stock ;  it  ranks  up  to  5  per  cent,  pari  passu  with  B.A.  and 
Pacific  'Second  .  preference.  In  vestor.  P.  Green. — -B.  A.  and 
Pacifies  have  risen  on  ‘'bear'1  covering.  This  should  ibe  your 
opportunity  for  selling.  The  prospects  of  the  reduced  dividend 
being  maintained  for  the  current  year  are  slender.  Ignoramus.— 
1.  The’manket  is  still  under  a  cloud,  and  how  long,  it  will  be 
before  a  recovery  sets  in  I  cannot  say.  No.  2  is  good  enough  as 
an  investment,  though  there  is  very  little  scope  for  arise.  North- 
Easterns  would  be  a  better  .purchase  in  an  improving  market. 
hosa  penneti  I  do  not  regard  the  bonds  as  a  first-class  invest¬ 
ment.  If  you  would  be  content  with  3 1  per  cent,  you  might  well 
ouy  Canadian  Pacific  Four  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Debenture 
stock.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  investment  than  this. 

Mines. 

>Sr»i.  Of  your  list  I  prefer  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  axe  likely  to 
go  better  sooner  or  later.  Little  Dolly. — A  further  purchase  on 
any  decline  would  be  a  fair  speculation.  Tacitus. — 1.  A  pur¬ 
chase  would  probably  turn  out  well  in  time.  2.  Fanti  Mines 
and  United  Explorations.  Beta. — 1.  They  are  a  distinctly  specu¬ 
lative  holding,  but  I  know  of  no  special  reason  for  advising  an 
immediate  sale.  2.  I  do  not  think  a  call  is  likely  to  be  made, 
in  the  near  future,  at  any  rate,  Interested. — 1-3  A  purchase 
of  either  would  be  a  pure  speculation.  4.  A  hopeful  lock-up,  but 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  obtainable  cheaper 
Before  the  New  Year.  Cement. — A  purchase  at  the  price  you 
name  would  seem  a  fair  speculation  for  a  small  profit.  Ciren¬ 
cester. — In  a  buoyant  market  the  shares  named  might  have  some 
improvement,  but  dividend  prospects  appear  rather  remote 

:  Leo  Gibbs,  N.Z.—  There  would  appear  to  Be  a  fair  chance  of 
recovery.  The  life  of  the  mine  is  estimated  at  between  thirty 
and  forty  years.  Wharfage. — See  my  article  in  another  column 
on  Gold  Reefs  Explorations. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Xit.  A.  If  you  mean  the  C-anada  Government  Four  per  Cent. 
Guaranteed  it  is  too  short-dated  to  Be  advisable.  Better  select 
the  three  per  Cents.  I  have  a.  good  opinion  of  B 
and  C,  and  D  seems  sound  enough.  E  is  rather  risky, 
the  company  being  subject  to  very  severe  competition.  Sorry', 
but  F  is  unfamiliar  to  me,  ‘  Ignorant—  See  latter  part 
of  previous  answer.  Rainbow : — 1.  Your  requirements  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to.  fill.  The  scope  for  improvement  given  by  “safe”  invest¬ 
ments  is  necessarily  restricted,  for  a  thing  that  is  safe  is  seldom 
allowed  to  fall  far  without  finding  purchasers.  It.  is  the  specu 
Iative  stocks  that  allow  width  of  movement — in  the  upward  and 
the  downward  direction.  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per¬ 
cent.  preferred  shares  might  suit  your  purpose.  "They  should, 
improve  when  the  company  has  had  time  to  show  what  it  caa 
do,  and  meanwhile  the  interest  is  a  fixed  quantity.  2.  Better- 
keep  them.  3.  State  your  requirements  to  Mathieson  and  Sons. 
Copthall-avenue,  E.C.  Aleeste. — 1.  These  have  come  down 

on  account  of  the  default  upon  the  first,  debentures.  But  the 
matter  is  op-  of  sentiment  only  to  the  Customs,  debenture  holders, 
so  long  -as  Die  Government-  fulfils  its  obligations.  2-4  Neither 
issue  is  quoted  in  London,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  securi 
ties  are  good  enough  to  keep  at  present  prices.  No  5  has  had 

II  veiy  hne  record,  and  the  shares  seem  under -valued-  Nemo.— 
1.  Better  cut  the  loss.  2.  These  are  a  doubtful  holding,  though 
at  the  present  price  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  selling.  E.  §.. 
Dinard.— 1.  .See  first  answer  to  “Investor,  P.  Green”  2.  The 
position  is  fairly  stated  bv  the  Receiver,  whose  report,  made  after 

exhaustive  _ investigation,  you  have  doubtless  ahead y  seen 
‘ Albardtde .  1.  The  Argentine*  are  the  better  investment.  2  Mora 
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than  one  issue  of  Fours.  If  you  mean  the  1889  loan  interest 
is  paid  in  April  and  October.  Peel.— You  might  retain  your 
present  holdings,  hut  could  make  a  less  speculative  selection  lor 
ihe  employment  of  the  additional  money  than  the  shares  sug¬ 
gested  Fogged. — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  life  oi  the 
mine,  but  I  see  no  reason  at  present  to  advise  a  sale  of  the  shares. 

2  Hold  them,  though!  I  do  not  look  for  much  early  rise.  3.  they 
should  be  kept  as  investments.  As  trade  improves  these  chares 
will  probably  recover.  Fogged—  1.  With  regard  to  your  second 
*  Iter,  I  do  not  Tegard  any  of  the  stocks  as  suitable  lor  a  lady, 
ail  bcinu  i ot€  or  1-cbs  speculative.  2.  It  woul<i  bo  better  to 
<hoose  some  safe  stock— for  instance,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Debenture  stock. 
This  gives  a-  yield  oi  b|  per  cent.,  and  is  adequately  secured. 
Pathmines. — 1-5.  They  are  of  rather  a  speculative  character, 
bat  of  their  kind  sound  enough,  and  I  know  oi  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  continue  to  hold.  As  regards 
No.  6,  you  had  better  be  content  to  secure  a  moderate  profit. 

A  dividend  of  2e.  per  share  was  declared  last  July.  I  cannot  say 
when  another  distribution  will  be  made.  White  Hussar.— T.  In 
my  opinion  you  could  make  a  better  selection  among  South 
Africans.  The  mine  named  is  not  on  the  Rand,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  life.  I  do  not  fancy  either  Nos.  2  or  3.  As 
a  lock-up,  you  might  try  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  and 
Pacific  £10  “  A  ”  preferred,  standing  at  about  £6.  ^  Orel  sail.  ^ 

1 .  It  has  been  reconstructed ,  under  the  title  of  the  'Woolcomhers 
Association.  Ltd.  The  preference  shares  (£1)  are  quoted  at 
1  to  1£.  2.  This  concern  went  into  liquidation  in  1907.  A  Re¬ 

constructed  as  New  Bayley’s  Mines.  4.  It  has  offices,  at  The 
Tower  ,  Bagel  -street .  Birmingham.  The  company  does  not  issue 
report* .  and  -  mere  s  no  market  icr  the  shares.  5.  No  infor¬ 
mation. 

M 1 SCELLANEOU  S. 

Smithson. — Evidently  you  have  been  victimised  by  bucket-shop 
sharps  calling  themselves  stockbrokers.  Any  firm  in  a  position 
to  make  money  in  that  way  would  do  so  for  their  own  benefit, 
net  for  the-  benefit  of  strangers.  It  would  be  useless  to  sue,  but 
it  would  be  useful  if  you  sent  me  the  correspondence,  etc., 
so  that  they  may  be  exposed  in  Truth.  E.  W.,  Eastbourne.— 
Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.  You  could  ask  on  what  terms  you 
could  have  the  money  at  once.  H.  E.  D— The  swindlers,  trading 
as  the  Anglo-American  Finance  Corporation,  disappeared  months 
ago.  'Communicate  with  Messrs.  N.  Keizer  and  Co.,  29,  Thread- 
needle-street,  London,  E.C.,  as  to  the  bonds  you  hold.  Dubious, 
Very.— You  did.  not  give  the  firm’s  name,  but  what  you  say  leaves 
little  doubt  that  they  are  bucket-shop  harpies.  “  Genuine  firms 
do  not  send  out  such  circulars.  Hygeia.— 1.  The  best  investment 
lor  very  small  sums  is  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  It  affords  you 
a  bsolute  safety,  which  is  really  ef  more  importance  than  the  rate 
of  interest.  2.  I  do  not  recommend  it;  if  it  is  a  question  of  house 
purchase  or  insurance,  and  you  •will  explain  what  you  require  we 
might  advise  you  further  in  our  “Insurance”  column.  TJ nepi- 
ployed. — 'See  rule  as  to  coupon.  Paul. — Have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  If  the  amount  is  small,  see  reply  above  to  “Hygeia.” 
Como. — The  view  you  take  of  the  matter  strikes  me  as  the  sound 
one.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  benefieiare  can  expect  to 
receive  interest  twice  over.  Theoretically,  at  any  rate,  a  pur- 
,  base  of  the  stock  made  three  months  earlier  would  have  been 
possible  £13  cheaper,  and  the  interest  should  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  capital.  Powis. — The  company  lias 
good  prospects,  but  the  Ordinary  shares  of  a  concern  of  the  kind 
are  necessarily  speculative.  Football. — Stocks  of  the  kind  are 

unpopular  just  now,  but  there  can  he  little  doubt  as  to  their 
safety.  You  might  have  to  pay  84  for  the  stock,  that  being  the 
present  quoted  buying  price,  tut  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
purchasing  through  the  channel  named.  Bargaon.—As  a  specu¬ 
lation  the  shares  are  thought  well  of,  and  will  probably  be 
•among  the  first  to  move  when  the  Cairo  market  becomes  more 
active  They  are  quoted  in  the  Financial  Times.  Cropper  — 

1  You  might  keep  these  for  a  recovery.  2.  Sorry,  but  I  do  not 
remember  having  come  across  this  concern  before.  3.  They  are 
a  good  investment,  hut  the  price  is  admittedly  high,  and  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  buy  too  many.  StocMon. — Port  of  London  Four 
per  Cent.  “  B  ”  should  suit  excellently.  Sudani. — If  you  are 
bound  by  the  Trustee  Act  you  could  not  get  more  than  about 
?>4.  .per  cent.  India  Three  per  Cent,  and  Canada  Three  per  Cent. 
Inscribed  would  be  suitable.  Chevron  Or. — 1  and  2.  Both  too 
speculative  to  be  attractive.  3.  In  such  an  event  obviously  all 
British  stocks  would  suffer  a  tremendous  slump.  So,  too,  for  that 
matter,  would  those  of  the  other  country,  and,  indeed,  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  countries.  Evidently  you  have  not  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  it  would  mean  to  international  commerce.  4.  No,  it 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  international  practice  in  the 
past  though  a  new  departure  would,  I  hope,  be  made  to  dish 
the  patriots  who  counted  upon  such  a  result.  5.  I  do  not  regard 
them  as  particularly  cheap]  The  country’s  expenditure  _on  arma¬ 
ments  is  proving  a*  soto  burden  to  it.  A  nation  that  is  getting 
a  large  portion  of  its  navy  “on  tick  ”  is  weakening  itself  in. its 
most  vital  part.  6.  A  well  secured  investment.  Tommy  Apthins. 
— 1.  You  have  made  a  good  selection  in  the  four  mentioned. 
Juequie  shares  are  2s..  fully  paid.  I  hear  that  a  hid  of  £27,000 
1  as  been  made  for  5,000  acres  of  their  property.  2.  See  “  Rubber 
Notes  ”  in  a  preceding  column.  Turc  and  Felix. — Your  inquiries 
are  answered  in  my  notes  this  week  on  rubber  shares.  Batter.— 
1 .  See  preceding  reply.  2.  Cannot  advise  an  investment  on 
I  resent  prospects.  Traveller. — I  should  sell.  M.  J.  C. — 1.  See 
my  notes  in  another  column.  2.  I  look  rather  for  an  improvement 
early  in  the  New  Year.  3.  No.  A.  J.  B. — I  have  no  information 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  firm  has  been  engaged  in  raising  capital 
for  various  public  undertakings.  Shrapnel  Shell,  Pharma- 
etAiHcal  Max  and  ’others.— \ Replies  to  your  inquiries  are 
unavoidably  held  over. 

VIGILANT. 
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Ex-Soldiers  and  Emigration  —  Terms  for  Commuting 
Pensions — Tbe  Madras  Equitable. 

AN  influential  committee  is  being  formed  for  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting,  in  thoroughly  practical  ways  on 
sound  lines,  the  emigration  of  ex-soldiers  and  sailors 
and  reservists  to  the  British  colonies.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  while  actuated  by  philanthropic  motives, 
proposes  to  accomplish  its  work  on  self-supporting 
lines,  but  c.an  in  no  circumstances  make  any  profit 
for  itself  out  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  men  who 
may  become  emigrants  have  pensions  and  some 
have  not,  and  certain  questions  in  regard  to  these 
pensions  fairly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  Insurance 
Notes  and  deserve  attention.  I  was  discussing  recently 
the  terms  upon  which  such  pensions  could  be  com¬ 
muted,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  men  with  a  capital 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  emigration.  Obviously  in  such 
circumstances  a  little  money  would  he  of  great  value. 

It  was  said  to  me  in  all  seriousness  that  Government 
Departments,  such  as  the  War  Office  or  the  Treasury, 
would  object  to  men  selling  their  pensions  to  life  assur¬ 
ance  companies  on  the  ground  that  these  might  not  be 
so  safe  as  the  Government.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  this  attitude,  if  it  exists.  There  are  two  fallacies 
in  this  imaginary  official  attitude.  In  the  first  place, 
a  good  life  office  affords  a  vast  deal  better  security  than 
the  British  Government ;  it  is  true  the  Government  is 
sure  to  pay  the  dividends  on  Consols,  but  the  man  vrho 
bought  Consols  years  ago  must  be  very  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  his  capital  has  depreciated  greatly  in 
value,  and  that  if  he  had  devoted  all  his  dividends  to 
maintaining  his  capital  intact,  they  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  the  purpose.  How7  different  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  first-class  life  assurance  I  have  explained  in 
recent  articles. 

The  second  point  about  this  supposed  official  attitude 
is  that  when  a  life  office  pays  a  man  a  lump  sum  for  the 
right  to  receive  his  pension  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
or  at  his  death,  if  previous,  it  does  not  matter  one  iota 
to  the  pensioner,  or  the  War  Office,  or  the  Treasury,  if 
the  company  smashes  up  utterly  the  following  day ; 
the  life  office  in  this  case  is  buying  an  annuity,  not 
selling  it ;  the  pensioner  receives  his  capital,  and  the 
company  receives  the  pension.  The  scale  for  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  Government  pensions  is  altogether  inferior 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  pensions  which  insurance 
companies  will  give,  and  it  is  a  hardship  to  Government 
pensioners  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  commute 
their  pensions  on  the  best  terms.  The  Treasury  may, 
or  may  not,  make  some  profit  out  of  the  beggarly  terms 
which  they  give  for  the  commutation  of  pensions,  hut 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Treasury  ought  not  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  such  a  transaction,  and  should  allow  all 
Government  pensioners  who  wish  to  commute  their  pen¬ 
sions  to  sell  them  to  life  offices  on  the  better  terms 
obtainable. 

The  terms  obtainable  from  Government  and  from 
assurance  companies  may  be  compared.  Warrant 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  can  com¬ 
mute  their  pensions  on  certain  specified  terms,  which 
are  less  favourable  than  the  conditions  which  apply  to 
officers,  and  in  both  cases  the  Government  terms  are 
inferior  to  those  obtainable  from  insurance  companies. 
A  life  office  will  buy  a  man's  pension  either  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  or  up  to  some  definite  age,  such  as  sixty-five, 
after  which  the  pensioner,  if  he  lives,  regains  his  pen¬ 
sion  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  terms  upon  which  a 
pension  of  Is.  a  day  can  he  commuted  at  the  respective 
ages  of  thirty-six,  forty,  forty-five,  and  fifty  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  :  — 
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as  he  lives  to  the  Government  for  £226  if  he  is  an 
N.C.O.,  or  for  £254  if  he  is  an  officer;  if  he  were 
allowed  to  sell  his  pension  to  a  life  office  he  could 
obtain  £262  instead  of  £226;  while  if  he  assigns  his 
pension  to  a  life  office  only  until  age  sixty-five  he  could 
still  get  £10  more  from  a  life  office  than  he  could  from 
the  Government,  but  then  he  would  come  into  his 
pension  again  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Full 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  matter  can  be  obtained 
from  the  British  Empire  Agency,  of  20,  Cockspur-street. 

I  have  not  available  at  the  moment  the  terms  upon 
which  Ciyil  Service  and  other  pensions  can  be  com¬ 
muted  ;  but  it-  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  in  all 
such  cases  life  assurance  companies  would  give  better 
terms  than  the  Government  gives,  and  though  it  may 
be  perfectly  reasonable  for  the  Treasury  to  decide 
whether  or  not  people  may  commute  their  pensions,  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  do  so,  it  seems 
rather  hard  luck  upon  pensioners  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  sell  the  life  interests  to  which  they  are 
entitled— namely,  their  pensions — on  the  best  terms 
obtainable. 

A  meeting  of  policy-holders  of  the  Madras  Equitable 
Society  was  held  in  London  recently,  and  .1  am  glad  to 
see  that  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  amal¬ 
gamation  is  the  best  course  now  open,  and  urging  that, 
failing  other  means  of  arriving  at  unanimity,  legislature 
be  moved  to  give  the  required  authority.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  in  previous  articles  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  amalgamation  was  the  only  sensible 
course  to  adopt,  and  that  winding  up,  which  some 
members  advocate,  is  certainly  unfair,  and  probably 
impossible.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  transfer  of  the 
business  to  some  good  assurance  office,  which  is  quite 
certainly  the  best  course,  will  be  adopted  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  longer  things  drift,  with  nothing 
definite  being  done,  to  the  accompaniment  of  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  policy-holders,  the  worse  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  for  everybody  concerned. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  arc  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  he  accompanied 
by  a  coupon ,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

Quinlan. — You  would  do  well  to  change  to  some  other  office. 
There  are  many  unfavourable  features  in  both  the  prospectus  and 
the  report  which  you  have  sent  me.  G.  M.  E. — The  Mutual  Life 
and  Citizens  is  a  thoroughly  sound  office,  under  very  capable 
management..  It  is  likely  to  do  very  well  in  the  future,  and  you 
should,  certainly  continue  paying  premiums.  A.  J.  L.—l  was 
under  the  impression  that  all  the  industrial  policies  of  this  ccm- 
pamy  had  been  transferred  to  some  other  office ;  in  any  case  you 
will  be  safe  to  continue  paying  premiums.  I  have  returned  your 
policy  by  post.  V ad. — As  things  are  going  at  the  present  time 
I  am  not  quite  sure  you  could  have  made  a  better  choice  origin¬ 
ally.  At  any  rate,  you  would  only  lose  by  making  any  change 
now.  The  company  is  absolutely  sound,  and  its  prospects 
for  the  future  are  distinctly  good.  Careful. — The  company  is 
entirely  safe,  and  for  this  particular  policy  is  very  good.  The 
funds  accumulated  for  policies  of  this  kind  cannot  be  touched  for 
fire  claims.  _  P.  M. — The  society  of  which  you  send  me  the  note- 
paper  heading  is  one  which  it  is  better  to  leave  alone.  1  should 
not  advise  you  either  to  work  for  it  or  to  insure  in  it.  Inquirer, 
Sheffield. — 1.  No  information  is  available  to  show  whether  the 
company  was,  or  was  not,  solvent  at  the  time  it  was  taken  over. 
Various  scandals  connected  with  it  caused  wholesale  secessions, 
which  probably  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  liabilities, 
and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  may  have  been 
solvent  at  ^  that  time.  2.  The  extract  from  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies’  Act  does  not,  I  imagine,  apply  to  this  company. 

- Commercial . — Probably  the  policy  that  would  suit  you  best  is 
with-profit  assurance,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  premium,  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Provident  Institution.  Have  the  sum  assured  payable  at 
death,  and  choose  for  yourself  whether  you  pay  premiums  for 
the  whole  of  life  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  For  your 
second  purpose  probably  the  Star  or  the'  Scottish  Temperance 
would  be  best.  E.  J.  IF.,  Ilranxholm. — 1.  Norwich  Union  or 
Confederation  Life.  2.  The  refusal  to  pay  an  annuity  if  the 
annuitant  dies  before  the  first  payment  becomes  due  is  perfectly 
regular.  If  it  had  been  purchased  with  the  right  to  a  proportion¬ 
ate  payment  up  to  the  time  of  death,  the  annuity  for  five  months 
out  of  the  six  could  have  been  claimed,  but  evidently  this  condi¬ 
tion  was  not  contained  in  the  contract.  il/edico.— The  circular 
you  Lave  received  is  from  a  firm  of  insurance  brokers  of  good 
-standing,  and  the  policy  is  probably  all  right;  but  as  it  does 
■not  mention  the  name  of  the  insurance  company  which  guarantees 
it  I  cannot  express  a  definite  opinion. 
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Pilot  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Pilot 
Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.  at  Win 
cheater  House,  E.C.,  Mr.  Alexander  Glegg,  J.P.,  presiding.  The 
general  manag-or  and  sec  rotary  (Mr.  Ernest  Jukes}  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  also  the  report  of  the 
auditor’s, 

1  he  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  “  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  ‘Pilot’  has  made  very  substantial 
progress  during  the  last  twelve  months.  In  comparing  this  year’s 
balance  sheet  with  last  year’s,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you 
are  contrasting  twelve  months  working  with  16J)  months.  Our 
first  report  showed  a  gross  premium  income  of  £51,201,  but  this 
was  for  16!j  months’  working ;  the  present  report  shows  that  in 

#  t  -y?  mon^ks  we  have  secured  £45,571,  which  shows  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent,  lhe  business  done  during  the  last  twelve  months 
not  only  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  in  quantity  but  also  in 
quality.  lhe  workimen’e  qompemsatjon  business  in  our  first 
balance  sheet  amounted  to  80.5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  in  the 
balance  sheet  before  you  it  only  amounts  to  64.7  per  cent.,  the 
balance  35.3  per  cent,  consisting  of  fire,  personal  accident  and 
general  insurance,  which  is  much  more  profitable  and  which  we  are 
taking  steps  to  develop  and  extend.  The  sum  paid  away  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  is  £17,490  15s.,  and  I  may  say  that  the  ratio  seems 
to  compare  favourably  with  that  shown  by  other  companies  which 
have  recently  issued  balance  sheets.  Workmen’s  compensation 
business  is  responsible  for  by  far  the  greatest  amount.  We  cannot 
regard  the  scale  of  rates  as  yet  settled.  Factors  which  did  not 
operate  under  the  Act  of  1897  have  now  to  be  taken  into  account 
so  that  only  the  experience  of  actual  working  under  the  new  Act 
can  determine  what  are  adequate  rates.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  directors  have,  as  a  rule,  followed:  the  policy  of  making  settle¬ 
ments  prompt  and  final,  rather  than  that  of  carrying  forward  an 
ever  increasing  burden  of  weekly  payments.  This  reduces  our 
cash  balance  to-day,  but  it  assures  a  better  future.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  wo  have  not  a  single  claim  unsettled  which  was 
notified  before  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  we  are  now 
reporting  on.  When  we  presented  our  last  balance  sheet,  we  were 
able  to  inform  the  shareholders  that  branches  had  been  opened 
(some  of  them  quite  recently)  in  twelve  towns.  During  the  past 
year  we.  have  had  to  expend  large  sums  in  organising,  staffing 
and  equipping  these  branch  offices,  and  of  the  amounts  so  ex 
pended,  we  only  charge  £2,500  to  our  capital  account,  debiting 
all  the  rest  against  current  revenue.  These  branch  offices  have 
been  well  planted  in  commanding  positions  and  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  making  the  ‘  Pilot  ’  known  at  the  various  centres 
It  is  obvious  that  remunerative  returns  cannot  be  expected  from 
them  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but  some  of  them  have  already 
become  profitable,  and  all  of  them  show  satisfactory  promises  of 
becoming  so.  The  directors,  who-  themselves  hold  the  largest 
portion  of  the  shares,  have  not  been  idle,  and  are  quite  content”  as 
they  think  the  shareholders  will  be,  to  wait  for  a  dividend  until 
they  have  at  least  the  nucleus,  of  a  healthy  reserve  fund.  They 
propose  again  to  accept  for  themselves  only  half  the  fees  they 
have  earned,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Association.  The  direc¬ 
tors  take  this  opportunity  of  recognising  the  ability,  energy  and 
devotion  with  which  all  their  staff,  from  the  manager  downwards, 
have  worked  for  the  interests  of  the  ‘  Pilot  ’  during  the  past  year. 
The  chairman,  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Robert  Laidlaw,  M.P.,  and  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to. 

Lena  Goldfields,  Limited. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Lena  Goldfields  (Ltd.), 
was  held;  on  the  26th  ult.  at  Salisbury  House,  London-wall,  E.C., 
his  Excellency  Valentine  de  Goloubew  presiding. 

The  chairman  said  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  be  in  a  position 
to  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the  extremely  satisfactory 
situation  of  the  company  based  on  the  brilliant  results  attained 
by  the  working  of  the  Lenskoie  mines.  They  would  notice  from 
the  balance  sheet  that  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  ending 
June  30,  of  the  1,405,000  shares  of  £1  each  989,958  shares  had 
been  issued.  Of  these,  746,830  shares,  credited  as  fully  paid,  were 
issued  under,  or  arising  out  of,  contracts  of  purchase,  and  243,128 
shares  were  subscribed  for  and  alloted  as  working  capital. 

Initially  70  per  cent,  of  the  Lenskoie  capital  was  acquired,  but 
since  that  time  further  purchases  had  been  effected,  bringing  the 
amount  of  capital  controlled  by  the  Lena  in  the  Lenskoie  to 
approximately  74  per  cent.  The  Bodaibo  railway  had  recently 
been  taken  over  from  this  company  by  the  Lenskoie.  Since  the 
company  began  operations,  in  addition  to  the  236  500  shares  origin¬ 
ally  offered  for  subscription  at  par,  further  81,873  shares  had 
been  also  subscribed.  Premiums  had  been  received  for  some  of 
these  shares  which  greatly  exceeded  the  total  revenue  expenditure 
of  this  company  to  date. 

In  respect  of  the  remaining  reserve  shares,  a  further  50,000 
shares,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  directors’  report,  were  under 
option  to  the  end  of  the  yeaT  at  a  premium,  had  since  been  taken 
up  and  paid  for.  The  output  of  the  Lenskoie  company  for  the 
financial  year  ended  Oct.  13  was  674  poods  261b.  17zol.  38dolis, 
which  was  not  only  the  Largest  output  of  any  individual  gold 
mining  company  in’  Russia,  but  showed  a  result  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  alluvial  gold  mining.  The  estimates  were  computed 
on  a  very  conservative  basis;  thus,  the  amount  of  gold  estimated 
to  be  yielded  for  the  year  1S08-9  was  placed  at  432  poods,  but  in 
reality  the  yield  amounted  to  more  than  200  poods  in  excess  of  that. 

The  estimates  for  1909-10  had  been  drawn  for  an  amount  of 
631  poods  301b.,  but  although  he  did  not  like  to  prophesy,  he 
hoped  that  the  actual  results  might  also  exceed  the  estimate.  In 
the  prospectus  the  profit  of  the  Lenskoie  accruing  from  operations 
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during  the  tinancial  year  1907-8  ending  Oct.  13,  1308,  was  ©sh 

mated  at  £250,000,  but,  according  to  the  accounts  submitted  a  , 

the  annual  general  meeting  of  that company,  held  on  J >  20  jjjt 
(Russian  style)  amounted  to  £325,677.  An  oW  fm- 

nished  by  the  managing  director  (Jarpn  , Hfre£ 
showed  a  large  increase  over  the  profit  ol  the  piecedmg  }eai,  the 

profit  estimated  being  over  £400,000.  navinff 

'  This  large  profit  would  give  the  possibility  not  ^ly  of  paying 
a,  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  but  to  increase  ^j^t 
working  capital,  so  necessary  tor  the  extension  o  _  i  ' 

Lord  Harris  said  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  any ^  -  P  ^ 
formed  for  the  purpose  ot  getting  profits  from  a  mifie  whrdr  gd 
been  so  promptly  successful  as  had  this.  The.  repoit  >and  acpoiin 
were  adopted  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  auth 
•ismg  an  interim  dividend  of  2s.  per  share  on  account  ot  tne 
financial  year  ending  June,  1910. 

Barranca  Mines  (  Mexico  ) . 

The  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was 
held  on  the  24th  nit.  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  , 

Mr.  Joseph  Brailsford  presided,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  o 
the  report,  stated  that  they  had  cash  amply  euftcient  to  coyer 
any  possible  requirements  prior  to  the  mine  s  being  pu  up 
paying  basis.  Many  of  the  assays,  obtained  had  shown  extreme  y 
high  results,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  value  ot  t 
ore  disclosed,  the  average  had  been  taken  at.  the  very  conseivatiy 
figure  of  £6  per  ton.  They  thought  that  that  was  a  fairly  lehabm 
fmure,  and  if  it  proved  to  be  so,  he  did  not  think  that  any  Jiaie- 
holder  would  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  return  on  y 
investment.  The  mine  manager  estimated  tlm  value  of  the 
reserves  opened  up  to  date  at  approximately  £.08,000,  meepecti  .. 
of  £40,000,  the  estimated  value  of  the  ore 
They  had  received  a  cablegram,  dated  the  9th  inst.,  fl“" 
as  follows  Prospecting,  recently  discovered  vein  m M  C  P  t 
ground.  Surface  shows  ore  assaying  trom  £8  to  £! 20  pel  ton,  t .  _ 
o,-e  body  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  feet.  Barranquita, 
if  developed  from  fifth  or  sixth  level,  should  materially  increase 
our  reserves  of  ore-  .  .  ■  Additional  approximate 

6.000  tons,  estimated  value  £20,700.  By  sinking  furthei  l|5fL 
and  driving  300ft.  per  month  for  six  months  should  develop  23,70 
-  They  had  now  arrived  at  the  cnishmg  stage. 


and  thev  were  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  result, 

Don  E.  L  a  m  a  c  h  o  -  G  uisa  sol  a  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  after  some  congratulatory  remarks,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  and  director. 


All  Bights  reserved.] 

QUEER  STORY. 

A  DRAMATIC  CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

‘Til  HE  cross-examiner  is  born,  not  made  by  teacheis. 

Gerard  was  the  only  barrister  among  us,  an^ 
therefore  spoke  with  authority.  We  were  sitting  rounu 
the  hall  five  at  the  Grange.,  and  the  satisfaction  of  but¬ 
tered  muffins  had  not  yet  yielded  to  thoughts  ol  dipne  . 

“  You  devil  for  Tempest,  Gerard,  don't  you. 

a''ktyes  and  he  is  the  born  cross-examiner,  if  any  map 
ever  was  He  is  full  of  such  extraordinary  odds  and 
ends  of  knowledge;  he  is  always  absorbing  information 
like  a  sponge:  you  never  know  when  some  drop  o 
water  won’t  splash  out  and  make  the  colours  of  a  lying 
witness  run.  You  remember  the  Carruthers  case,  ot 
course?”  He  looked  round  on  a  group  oi  laces,  polite 
with  no  gleam  of  answering  intelligence. 

“  You  forget  that  we  are  all  far  from  your  legal 

circles,”  I  said,  to  fill  the  gap. 

‘■Tell  us”  purred  Elsie  Macpherson ;  and  every  one 
drew  a~  little  closer.  Gerard  was  quite  first-class,  if 

only  we  could  get  him  started.  , 

d  Oh  !  the  facts  of  the  case  were  not  very  complicated  : 

X  think  I  can  make  them  plain.  The  startling  thing 
was  the  way  Tempest  worked  it.  It  was  like  this. 
Grandfather'  Carruthers  had  two  sons,  Eric  and 
Charles,  and  the  property  worth  twenty  thousand  a 
rear  and  a  ripping  fine  place  was  strictly  tied  up  to 
Eric  and  his  sons,  if  he  had  any  ;  and,  failing  that,  to 
Charles  and  his  sons.  Erie  earned  the  undying  hatr  ed 
of  his  father — the  one  I  call  Grandfather  Carruthers, 
because  we  have  to  deal  with  three  generations-. by 
beincr  discovered  with  more  than  the  normal  number  ot 
aces  in  a  pack  of  cards.  He  left  the  country  disgraced 
and  unmarried,  and  every  one  hoped  that  he  had  gone 
for  good  The  other  son,  Charles,  died  soon  after, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Frank.  This  boy  was  brought  to 
live  at  Carruthers  Towers  with  his  grandfather,  and 


was  always  looked  on  as  the  heir.  Years  passed  by — • 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  disreputable  ace-mongei, 
and  the  old  man  felt  that  he  would  die  happy,  and 
hand  over  to  his  grandson  the  vrealth  and  estates  he 
had  so  proudly  owned. 

“Frank  came  of  age  in  1903.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  the  old  man  received  a.  letter  from  his  discredited 
son,  written  on  his  death-bed — the  first  for  twenty 
years— stating  that  he  had  been  married  for  several 
years,  and  that  his  only  child  was  a  hoy  of  eighteen.” 

“  That  would  knock  out  Frank,”  cried  Elsie.  “  What 
a  shame  f  ” 

“Shut  up,  and  don’t  interrupt,”  ejaculated  her  small 
brother,  aflame  with  interest. 

Gerald  smiled  at  his  success,  and  went  on. 

“  Frank  told  me  that  until  that  moment  he 
had  never  heard  this  uncle  was  alive.;  he.  had  always 
believed  him  dead.  The  possibilities  it  opened  out 
gave  him  no  end  of  a  shock.  The.  letter  came  from 
Ban  Francisco,  and  said  that  the  hoy  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  a  mining  camp,  and  was 
turning  out  an  admirable  grocer’s  assistant,  and  finally 
it  wound  up  by  asking  the  old  man  if  he  wished  the 
heir  to  Carruthers  Towers  to  remain  a  grocer  or  to 
come  home1  and  be  fitted  for  his  position. 

“But  did  he  send  any  proofs.?  ”  I  interrupted. 

“  None  whatever.  And  old  Carruthers  strove  hard 
to  look  on  it  as  nothing  but  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
get  money.  Yet  the  burden  of  it  was  never  far  from 
him.  He  refused  to  answer  the  letter.  But  the  card  - 
sharper  had  prepared  a  subtle  revenge.  If  he  had 
m  anted  to  be  diabolically  cruel  he.  had  known  the  way . 
Every  three  months  the  dead  man’s  lawyer  sent  letters 
home  to  old  Carruthers,  describing  how  the  hoy— his 
name  was  Arthur— was  getting  on  as  a  grocer— always 
rubbing  that  in — -aiill  sending  photographs  from  time 
to  time  to  show  what  he  was  like.  Of  course,  inquiries 
were  made*  and  the  best  detectives  put  on  the  tracn. 
They  found  that  Eric  had  been  duly  married,  under 
an  assumed  name ;  they  found  he  had  had  a  son  called 
Arthur ;  and  on  more  than  one.  occasion  they  saw  the 
hoy,  brought  down  to  ’Frisco  from  the  mining  camp, 
so  the  chain  of  evidence  seemed  complete. 

“And  then  suddenly  the.  cloud  lifted.  One  of  the  detec¬ 
tives  who  knew  him  saw  the  hoy  go  on  board  a,  coasts 
mg  vessel,  the  boy’s  name  was  registered  as  a  passenger, 
and  the  ship  was  lost  with  all  hands.  Old  Carruthers 
looked  a  young  man  again,  and  Frank,  confident  in 
the  future,  askeci  Lady  Millicent  Car  stairs  to  many 
him,  and  she  accepted  him.” 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  in  Gerard's  story  to 
interest  the  feminine,  portion  of  his  audience,  the  need 
was  instantly  supplied,  where  the  breath  of  romance, 
proposals,  and  wedding  hells  stole  in  amid  the  musty 
purlieus  of  the  law. 

“A  month  later  old  Carruthers  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  Frank  Carruthers  reigned  in  his  stead. 
But  the  day  after  the  funeral  Frank  was  served  with 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  one  Arthur  Carruthers,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  son  of  the  dead  cardsharper. 

“But  I  thought  he  was  drowned,”  cried  Elsie,  cham¬ 
pion  of  romance. 

“  So  did  Frank,  but  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  never 
sailed  in  that  ship  after  all.  He  had  intended  to  go 
bis  name  had  been  on  the  list  of  passengers,  he  had 
actually  gone  on  hoard,  but  had  gone  on  shove  again, 
under  a  strange  premonition  of  disaster  to  the  vessel, 
and  here  he  was,  if  you  please,  safe  and  sound, 
coming  to  claim  his  own.  "Well,  now  that  s  the  stoiy 
as  it  was  put  before  Tempest  when  the  case  first  cam", 
along.  The  question,  of  course,  would  be  whether  the 
claimant  was  the  real  Arthur,  or  whether  Arthur  was 
drowned  and  this  man  only  a  fraud.  There  was 
no  doubt  he  was  extraordinarily  like  the  photos  sent 
over,  and,  more  than  that,  the  three  detectives  who 
had  seen  the  real  Arthur  before  the  date  of  the  ship¬ 
wreck  one  and  all  said  they  could  not  swear  whether 
the  claimant  was  or  was  not  the  person  they  had  seen. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  first  consultation  we  had  ij1 
Tempest’s  chambers.  Frank  Carruthers  was  there,  with 
Heathcote,  his  solicitor— Tempest,  of  course,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  interview,  I  as  his  devil,  ready  if  called  on, 
otherwise  speechless  and  sightless,  like  dummy  at  bru.ge. 
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*  The  whole  situation  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
up  and  down  for  about,  an  hour.  Tempest  had  not  said 
much,  he  had  only  asked  a  few  questions.  And  then  at 
the  end  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  clasping  his  right 
knee  with  both  hands,  apparently  oblivious  of  every¬ 
one.  But  Heathcote,  the  solicitor,  knew  his  man  and 
waited. 

“  ‘  Are  you  a  married  man,  Mr.  Heathcote  V  Tempest 
asked  quickly,  as  if  it  were  obviously  the  next  question 
to  ask.  1  saw  Carruthers  start  with  surprise.  He 
evidently  felt  he  had  not  come  to  discuss  Heathcote’s 
domestic  arrangements.  Personally,  I  chortled  to 
myself.  The  piquancy — wholly  unconscious — of  Tem¬ 
pest’s  mind  is  a  perfect  joy  to  me. 

“‘Yes,’  said  Heathcote. 

“‘I’m  only  a  bachelor,’  Tempest  replied.  ‘  Would 
you  ask  Mrs.  Heathcote  to  try  to  find  out  a  smart  but 
discreeT  grocer’s  assistant,  and  then  would  you  bring 
him  here?  ’ 

“  And  then  Tempest  bowed  them  out.  Carruthers  was 
one  of  the  most  startled-looking  men  in  the  Temple 
that  night.  But  when  the  trial  came  he  appreciated 
the  genius  of  the  man  who  was  championing  his  cause. 

“  Of  course  the  trial  raised  the  most  terrific  interest. 
All  the  men  talked  about  the  Tichborne  case.  All  the 
ladies  seemed  to  have  been  born  at  a  subsequent  date. 
I  have  never  seen  Tempest  more  superb.  Outwardly 
he  was  frightfully  calm.  3  knew  that  meant  he  was 
feeling  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  pretty  badly. 
And,  mind  you,  it  did  look  pretty  hopeless.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  opened  out  a  strong  case  and 
said  he  should  call  three  men  wrho  had  known  the 
plaintiff  in  the  mining  camp  when  he  was  living  there 
with  his  father,  and  one  of  them  would  prove  that  he 
knew  that  Arthur's  father  was  really  called  Carruthers, 
though  passing  under  another  name.  Two  witnesses 
would  be  called  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  Arthur  in 
San  Francisco  the  night  after  the  steamer  that  had 
been  lost  had  sailed.  As  you  know,  counsel  in  his 
opening  to  a  jury,  must  only  state  what  he  is  instructed 
his  witnesses  are  going  to  say.  And  if  his  evidence  was 
going  to  bear  out  his  opening,  and  Tempest  was  unable 
to  break  it  up  in  cross-examination,  well,  it  meant  good¬ 
bye  to  Carruthers  Towers  for  Frank,  and  probably 
good-bye  to  Lady  Millicent  as  well.” 

“  Not  if  she  really  cared,”  came  from  at  least  three 
feminine  voices.  We  had  only  the  fire-light  to  see  by, 
so  it  did  not  much  matter. 

“  The  plaintiff  was  called,”  continued  Gerard,  and 
everyone  leaned  forward  to  get  a  good  view  of  him. 
He  gave  his  evidence  perfectly ;  not  a  flaw  anywhere. 
Tall  and  well  groomed,  and  with  a  pleasant  voice, 
singularly  free  from  American  accent,  he  would  have 
won  the  sympathy  of  any  crowd,  only  in  this  case  it 
had  already  been  given  to  Carruthers  and  his  fiancee. 
There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  suspense  when 
Tempest  rose  to  cross-examine.  It  was  11  o’clock. 
From  that  moment  till  the  court  rose  at  1.30  for  lunch 
' — only  we  always  call  it  “the  adjournment” — the 
deadly  duel  went  on ;  and  so  far  Tempest  had  made  no 
impression,  and  the  betting  was  100  to  1  on  the 
claimant.  At  2  o’clock  it  began  again,  and  to  every 
question  Tempest  put  came  a  ready  answer.  Then 
at  3.30  came  the  denouement.  I  can  remember  the 
thing  step  by  step.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  ran 
like  this  : 

“Gerard  unconsciously  stood  up  in  front  of  the  tall 
fender  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  addressed 
an  imaginary  witness,  from  time  to  time  pointing  at 
him  with  his  forefinger.  It  was  not  acting.  He  was 
living  the  scene  again  and  expressing  it  in  the  only  way 
he  could. 

“  ‘  What  did  you  do  in  the  mining  camp  to  earn  a 
living?’  was  Tempest’s  question,  gentle  and  persuasive. 

“  ‘  I  was  in  a  dry  goods  store.’ 

“  ‘  Yes.  How  long  were  you  doing  that?  ’ 

“  ‘  From  the  time  I  was  twelve  till  I  left  the  camp.’ 

“  ‘  That  would  be  till  a  few  months  ago.’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  And  what  were  you  doing  in  the  dry  goods  store?  ’ 

“  f  Oh  !  the  usual  assistants’  work.’ 

“  Tempest  then  took  up  the  letters  written  by  Arthur’s 
solicitors  to  old  Mr.  Carruthers  and  referred  to  one  of 


them.  He  was  doing  everything  to  lead  the  witness’ 
attention  off  the  real  point. 

“  ‘  Try  to  explain  to  me,’  he  continued,  very  quietly. 

‘  You  would  write  out  labels  for  different  things.’ 

“  The  witness  looked  anxious.  You  see,  Tempest  had 
referred  to  one  of  the  bunch  of  letters  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  Arthur  was  not  sure  what  was  in  the  others. 
He  could  not  make  out  what  Tempest  was  after. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  answered,  though  his  brow  contracted. 

“  ‘  So  that  for  ten  years  on  and  off  you  were  writing 
labels ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  '  And  you  would  know  well  the  prices  of,  say,  coffee 
and  sugar  during  that  period?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  roughly  only;  of  course  it  varied.’ 

“  ‘  I  agree.  And  you  would  be  twisting  up  those  cone- 
shaped  paper  bags  for  holding  the  coffee,  sugar,  and 
tea?  ’ 

“  Tempest  put  the  question  almost  apologetically,  as 
if  it  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes,  constantly.’ 

“‘Every  day?’ 

“  ‘  I  should  think  so.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  going  to  test  your  knowledge  about  the  spell 
ing  of  some  of  those  things  you  made  labels  for,’  said 
Tempest.  ‘  Take  this  piece  of  paper.’ 

“  Tempest  sent  up  to  him  a  piece  of  paper  about  the 
size  that  makes  up  one  of  those  cone-shaped  bags 
they  put  sugar  into.  The  witness  took  a  pencil  from 
his  pocket  and  smiled — for  the  last  time. 

“  Tempest  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  minute  or  two. 

‘  Put  down  that  pencil,  please.  Make  one  of  those  cone- 
shaped  things  out  of  that  piece  of  paper.’ 

“  The  quiet  voice  was  raised ;  the  command  rang  out 
clear  and  distinct.  There  was  a  second’s  breathless 
suspense  in  court.  The  witness  tried  and  blundered  ; 
tried  again  and  blundered  again.  He  went  scarlet,  and 
then  stood  looking  at  Tempest,  huddled,  crestfallen, 
and  broken.  For  a  full  minute  Tempest  watched  him 
as  if  waiting  for  him  to  comply,  then  he  looked  at  the 
jury  and  then  he  sat  down.” 

Gerard  paused. 

“  I  call  that  living,”  muttered  a  genial  Guardsman 
■who  could  not  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  emotional 
moments. 

“  But  how  did  he  think  of  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  knew  what  was  coming  all  the  time.  .  He  and  I 
interviewed  the  smart  grocer  s  assistant  Mrs.  Heath¬ 
cote  sent.  The  first  question  Tempest  asked  him  was 
this:  “What’s  the  first  thing  they  set  you  to  do  when 
you  start  learning  the  trade?”  “Making  cones,’  was 
the  reply  ;  “  it’s  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.” 

And  the  whole  house  party  rushed  for  bits  of  paper 
to  try. 


BOOKS. 

TT  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  book  about  “The 
1.  Medici”  (1)  as  moderate  as  it  is  interesting,  since 
usually  the  writers  upon  this  fascinating  subject  seem 
infected  with  the  ferocious  partisanship  of  Medicean 
days.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Medici,  by  their 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  had  purchased 
the  equivalent  for  this  world  and  time  of  that  immortal 
glory  which  Papal  “indulgences”  secured  for  the  next 
world  and  eternity;  but  the  very  extra\ agance  of  the 
eulogies  of  their  literary  and  artistic  proteges  has  pro¬ 
voked  a  natural  reaction  of  detraction  and  calumny. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  detractors  of  this  famous  family  who 
seem  to  have  a  majority  verdict  against  them  before 
the  popular  tribunal,  as  the  guide  books  on  the  art  and 
history  of  Florence  testify.  Colonel  Young  himself 

(>)  “The  Medici.”  By  Colonel  CL  F.  Young,  C.B.  With  Portraits  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  Two  Vols.  (London:  John  Murray,  oOs.  net.) 

(;)  “  Turkey  in  Transition.”  By  G.  F.  Abbott.  With  Illustrations.  (London: 
Edward  Arnold.  12s.  Gd.  net.) 

<5)  “  High  Albania.'’  By  M.  Edith  Durham.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
and  a  Map.  (Loudon  :  Edward  Arnold.  14s.net) 

(•*)  “It  Never  C*n  Happen  Again.”  By  William  De  Morgan.  Two  Vols. 
(Loudon  :  William  Heinemann.  10s.) 

(q  “Granite.”  By  John  Treveua.  (London  :  Alston  Rivets,  Ltd.  69.) 

(«)  “The  Intruding  Angel.”  By  Charles  Marriott.  (London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  6s.) 
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accepted  their  verdict  until  lie  began  to  look  into  the 
facts  of  the  case  for  himself  and  to  discover  that  they 
told  the  other  way;  and  it  is  these  facts  lie  leaves  to  a 
large  extent  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  two  sump¬ 
tuous  volumes,  profusely  and  superbly  illustrated,  which 
l  have  been  reading  with  the  deepest  interest.  But 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  will  not  suffice  for 
an  impartial  verdict  on  the  Medici.  What  is  needed 
most  of  all  is  a  realisation  of  their  times,  of  such  times 
as  could  produce,  e.y.,  that  amazing  human  document, 
the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  where  you  are 
held  breathless  and  even  stupefied  alternately  by  the 
naive  superstition  and  by  the  frank  effrontery  and 
scoundrelism  of  the  self-satisfied  artist.  It  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  realisation  of  such  times  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  real  difficulty  of  a  competent  and  impartial 
verdict  on  the  Medici.  Take,  for  example,  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Giuliano  and  the  attempted  assassination 
of  his  brother,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  incontest¬ 
ably  two  of  the  noblest  of  the  family,  and  note  their 
assassins  and  the  time  and  place  and  function  chosen  for 
the  crime.  The  principal  conspirator  was  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  “  the  chief  political  feature  of  whose  pontificate 
was  a  constant  struggle  to  rob  all,  right  and  left,  of 
their  possessions  to  enrich  his  rapacious  nephews,  and 
whose  atrocious  murder  of  the  head  of  the  Colonna 
family,  the  Pronotary  Lorenzo,  in  order  to  wring  from 
them  the  surrender  of  their  estates,  has  made  his  name 
for  ever  odious.’’  In  order  to  secure  Florence  for  his 
nephew,  Girolamo  Biario  Sixtus  planned  the  murder 
of  the  two  famous  Meclici  and  employed  in  the  plot  for 
their  assassination  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  two 
priests.  The  day  appointed  for  the  murder  was  Sunday, 
the  place  the  cathedral,  the  function  High  Mass,  and  the 
moment  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  when,  as  every 
head  would  then  be  bowed  in  adoration,  the  fatal  blows 
might  be  struck  from  behind  with  full  effect.  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  himself  owed  his  escape  to  the  scruples  of 
Montesecco,  a  mercenary  soldier  in  the  Pope’s  employ, 
who  declined,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  to  add  sacrilege  to 
murder  ”  ;  and  the  two  priests  who  undertook  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  place,  as  they  lacked  his  scruples,  lacked 
also  his  skill  or  courage,  for  they  Succeeded  only  in 
wounding  their  victim  in  the  neck.  Giuliano,  however, 
the  most  attractive,  chivalrous,  and  accomplished  of 
all  the  Medici,  was  struck  down  dead  from  behind  by 
a  more  expert  assassin  as  he  bowed  reverentially  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  The  Pope  was  so  infuriated  by 
the  failure  of  his  plot  to  assassinate  the  Medici  brothers 
and  thus  secure  Florence  for  his  nephew,  that  he 
excommunicated  the  entire  Tuscan  state,  and,  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  the  whole  of  the  Tuscan  bishops — supported  to  a 
man  by  their  clergy — excommunicated  the  Pope  !  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  a  time  when  a  pope  for 
purely  personal  reasons  employed  a  cardinal,  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  two  priests  to  murder  the  noblest  of  the 
Medici  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  cathedral,  during  High  Mass, 
and  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  in 
revenge  for  the  failure  of  his  plot  excommunicated  all 
Tuscany;  while  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  spiritual  fulminations  of  such  a.  representative  of 
Christ,  launched  to  buttress  up  such  wrong,  robbery, 
and  murder,  should  shake  the  earth.  But  these  are 
the  times  and  the  men  and  the  manners  we  must 
realise  if  we  are  to  judge  the  House  of  Medici  justly. 
It  is  the  failure  to  realise  his  environment  which 
chiefly  accounts  for  the  detraction  that  has  dogged  the 
fame  of  the  greatest  of  the  Medici  and  one  of  the 
greatest  rulers  of  his  day,  or  of  any  day,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Colonel  Young  has  written  not  only  an 
extremely  interesting  hook  about  the  Medici— almost 
any  book  about  that  famous  house  must  be  interesting — 
but  he  has  given  us  in  these  volumes  a  wonderfully 
vivid  picture  of  Fvenaissant  Italy. 

The  moral  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott’s  excellent  book, 
“Turkey  in  Transition”  (2),  is  “an  Amu  rath  an 
Amurath  succeeds,”  and  that  essentially  Turkey  is 
Turkey  still.  No  doubt  the  superficial  metamorphosis 
is  amazing;  “but  how  deep  does  it  go,  and  how  long 
will  it  last?”  A.  common  hatred,  as  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
is  an  ephemeral  bond,  and  it  was  only  a  common  hatred 
of  a  despotism  which  leant  with  equal  and  crushing 
weight  on  every  class  and  race  in  Turkey  that  has 


wrought  the  revolution.  The  Young  Turks,  no  doubt, 
are  a  leaven  ;  but  the  amount  of  leaven  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  inert  lump  it  has  to  lighten.  The 
Young  Turk,  not  always  himself  a  disinterested  patriot, 
belongs  to  an  extremely  limited  class,  while  the 
peasantry  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  freedom 
means.  “Inert,  illiterate,  unimaginative,  they  know  as 
yet  only  Iioav  to  obey,  and  they  will  obey  the  first  man 
who  speaks  to  them  in  a  tone  of  authority,  whether  his 
orders  are  to  fight  for  the  Constitution  or  for  its  sup¬ 
pression.”  Then  there  are  Mohammedans'  who  are 
intensely  anti-Turk  within  the  Empire — the  Arabs,  the 
Kurds  in  Asia,  and  the  Albanians — to  say  nothing  of 
the  subject  Christian  races  always  at  internecine  war 
at  heart  with  each  other  and  with  the  Turk.  The 
various,  incongruous,  and  even  mutually  incompatible 
elements  that  make  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  happily 
compared  by  Mr.  Abbott  to  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
ingredients  thrown  into  one  test  tube  at  haphazard  by 
some  scientific  humorist.  “  To  turn  this  mechanical 
mixture  into  a  chemical  compound  is  the  momentous 
experiment  the  Young  Turks  undertook  in  July,  1908. 
The  task  is  so  colossal  that  sceptics  might  be  pardoned 
for  having  entertained  from  the  first  serious  doubts  of 
its  success.”  Mr.  Abbott,  I  need  not  say,  is  an  expert, 
and  his  evidence,  besides  being  instructive,  is  made 
extremely  interesting  through  bis  graphic  presentation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Abbott's  pessimism  will  be  confirmed  to  the  mind 
of  every  reader  of  Miss  Durham’s  “High  Albania”  (3), 
an  extraordinarily  sprightly  record  of  a.  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinarily  plucky  adventure.  “  It  was.  not  until  I  came 
to  London  in  December,  1908,  that  I  met  people  who 
really  believed  in  the  ‘  Constitution’  ”  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
mode  in  which  the  voting  was  conducted  in  the  electoral 
district  of  Scutari  warranted  scepticism  of  the  new 
regime.  As  there  are  in  these  districts  two  Christians 
to  one  Moslem,  the  balance  bad  to  be  more  than  re¬ 
dressed  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Christians! 
Protests  were  of  no  avail,  and  when,  upon  their  failure, 
Miss  Durham  asked  the  Christians  what  they  would  do 
next,  they  answered,  “  Nothing  :  this  is  the  first  election, 
and  will  be  the  last.  Why  trouble?”  What  risks  Miss 
Durham  ran  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  these  wild 
regions !  They  are  at  least  delightful  to  read  about 
whatever  they  may  have  been  to  experience.  What  the 
Padre  of  Toplana  called  “  a  true  Albanian  day  ”  sug¬ 
gests  best  the  character  of  this  semi-savage  race : 
“  Duhan,  rakia,  pushke,  dashtnia,”  i.e.,  tobacco,  brandy, 
guns  and  love. 

Mr.  De  Morgan  might,  no  doubt,  have  condensed 
into  one  volume  his  two-volumed  story,  “It  Never  Can 
Happen  Again  ”  (4) ;  hut  it  would  have  been  at  the 
cost  of  much  that  is  most  characteristic  and  delightful 
in  his  style  and  manner.  We  no  more  quarrel  with 
Mr.  De  Morgan’s  garrulous  humour  and  shrewdness 
than  we  quarrel  with  Corporal  Trim’s  way  of  telling 
his  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Castles. 
Then,  only  Mr.  De  Morgan  could  have  painted  with 
such  pathos  and  humour  Lizarann,  and  with  such 
caustic  skill  and  realism  wooden  Mrs.  Challis  and 
mischief-making  Mrs.  Eldridge.  In  a  word,  “It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again”  is  one  of  those  few  novels  you 
can  take  up  at  any  time,  open  at  any  page,  and  read 
and  re-read  with  an  unfailing  gusto.  Mr.  Trevena’s 
“  Granite”  (5)  is  as  chill,  grim,  and  strong  as  a  rock, 
from  which  it  takes  its  title — an  extraordinarily  power¬ 
ful,  penetrating  and  pessimistic  novel.  There  is  humour 
in  the  book  and  an  occasional  flash  of  brightness,  but 
they  are  as  the  light  on  graves,  hovering  over  death 
and  corruption.  Mr.  Trevena’s  powers  of  observation 
and  of  description  are  alike  astonishing,  but  he  seems 
to  have  an  eye  and  a  pen  only  for  the  darkest  side  of 
human  nature  and  the  gloomiest  aspect  of  life. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott’s  subtle  psychological  studies 
in  “  The  Intruding  Angel  ”  (6)  are  as  chill  as  they  are 
convincing.  He  is  dissecting  human  hearts  with  the 
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consummate  skill  of  a  great  surgeon,  but  our  interest  in 
the  operation  is  rather  scientific  than  sympathetic. 

Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 

-You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 

The  new  edition  of  “The  Pickwick  Papers"  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  m  two  handsome 
volumes" (price  21s,  net)  is  certainly  unique.  It  contains 
all  the  original  illustrations,  and  facsimiles  of  the 
original  announcement  of  the  work,  the  original  title- 
page,  etc.  These  we  have  had  before,  but  the  present 
edition  has  a  novel  and  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
form  of  no  fewer  than  223  additional  illustrations  of 
the  originals,  or  supposed  originals,  of  characters, 
places*  and  incidents  mentioned  in  the  book.  Not 
■without  reason  is  it  called  the  topical  edition..  Mi.  C. 
Van  Noorden,  by  whom  it  has  been  compiled  and 
annotated,  lias  diligently  and  ingeniously  illustrated 
almost  every  one  of  the  topical  allusions  in  whicsi 
“  Pickwick  abounds.  To  give  an  instance  or  two  of  his 
method,  a  reference  is  made  in  the  book  to  a  two¬ 
penny  postman.’  whereupon  we  are  supplied  with  a 
picture  of  the  “  twopenny  postman  ”  of  the  period,  while 
when  Sam  Weller  speaks  of  the  “living  skellinton,”  a 
portrait  of  “Claude  Seurat,  the  Diving  Skeleton,  Exln 
bited  1825,”  is  forthwith  introduced.  No  lover  of 
Dickens  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with  these  two  volumes. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  who  is  publishing  an  admirable 
English  edition  of  the  novels  of  M.  Anatole  France,  has 
just, brought  out  a  translation  of  the  same  brilliant 
'writer’s  “Life  of  Joan  of  Arc.”  Since  its  original 
appearance  a  year  or  so  ago  this  work  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  fierce  criticism,  and  in  a  special  preface 
to  this  English  version  M.  France  makes  a  graceful 
allusion  to  one  of  his  severest  critics,  Mi.  Andiew  Fang, 
whose  “  praiseworthy  scruples  ’  have  caused  him  to 
verify  and  revise  certain  references.  The  work,  which 
has  been  excellently  translated  by  Miss  Winifred 
Stephens,  is  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  price 
25s.  net. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  present  anthologies  in  handy 
little  volumes  containing  a  great  number  of  quite  short 
quotations.  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome  has  made  a  notable 
departure  from  this  practice  in  “  The  Book  of  Friend¬ 
ship  ”  (Jack,  6s.  net).  In  the  ampler  space  of  this  hand¬ 
somely  produced  volume  Mr.  Ransome  has  been  able 
to  include  complete  essays  and  complete  poems  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  as  well  as  brief  extracts  on  the  subject 
of  friendship.  He  had  made  an  excellent  selection  from 
manv  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  and  “  The  Book 
of  Friendship  ”  should  have  a  wide  popularity  as  a  gift- 
hook. 

An  abbreviated  and  simplified  version  of  a  famous 
narrative  is  published  by  Mr.  Alston  Rivers  under 
the  title  of  “Bradford’s  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Settlement”  (price  5s.  net).  The  original  record  kept 
by  Governor  Bradford  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  the  Mayflower  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Colony  of  New  England  was  highly  prized  and  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  America  till  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  when  it  disappeared.  In  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  it  was  rediscovered  in  the  library  of 
Fulham  Palace,  and  in  1897  it  was  finally  restored  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  preface  to  “Women  as  Letter  Writers” 
(Hutchinson,  ■  5s.  net)  Mrs.  Ingpen  confesses  that 
women,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  have  not  taken 
a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  great  letter-writers. 
This  is  true,  but  by  making  her  choice  from  many 
sources,  old  and  modern,  Mrs.'  Ingpen  has  produced 
a  most  interesting  and  representative  collection  of 
correspondence.  It  ranges  from  some  of  the  quaint 
fifteenth  century  letters  of  Margaret.  Paston  to  thosfe 
of  George  Eliot  and  Christina  Rossetti,  and  among  the 
many  women  of  distinction  whose  correspondence  has 
been  drawn  upon  are  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Hannah  Moore, 
Fanny  Burney,  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  and  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Mrs.  Ingpefi  furnishes  brief  biographical 
notes  on  t-he  writers  of  the  letters,  and  the  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  portraits. 


Mr.  Eric  Parker’s  “  Book  of  the  Zoo  ”  (Methuen,  6s. 
net)  is  not  a  scientific  manual,  hut  a  pleasantly  written 
and  entertaining  series  of  studies  of  the  animals  “  as 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  a  visitor  calling  at 
usual  and  unusual  hours.”  The  author  was  favoured 
with  permission  to  visit  the  Gardens  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  behaviour  of  the  animals  by  night  and 
at  dawn.  Chapters  are  included  on  such  subjects  as 
Children  at  the  Zoo  and  the  Bank  Holiday  crowds, 
and  the  volume  is  well  illustrated  from  photographs. 

To  a  host  of  the  admirers  of  Richard  Jeffries  a 
new  volume  of  his  essays,  “  The  Hills  and  the  Vale  ” 
(Duckworth,  6s.  net),  will  be  an  unexpected  delight.  It 
consists  of  fifteen  papers  from  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  which  have  uot  previously  appeared  in  book 
form  and  three  which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  examples  of  nfearly  every  kind  and  period  of 
Jeffries’  work,  including  some  of  his  best,  and  the 
volume  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  his  development  as  a  naturalist  and  writer.  Mi. 
Edward  Thomas  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
essays. 

The  audience  at  the  New  Theatre  on  the  occasion  of 
the  200th  performance  of  “The  Woman  in  the  Case” 
next  Friday  are  to  be  presented  with  a  souvenir  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  story  of  the  play  written  as  a  full  length 
novel  by  Mr.  Ranger  Gull.  Messrs.  Greening,  in  whose 
Shilling  Series  the  volume  will  be  published  immediately 
afterwards,  state  that  the  story  will  have  been  written, 
printed,  and  offered  to  the  public  well  within  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  which  is  something  of  a  record. 

A  work  by  Dora  Duty  Jones  on  The  Technique 
of  Speech  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Diction  according 
to  the  Principles  of  Resonance,’  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Harper.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  coloured  plates,  and  contains  vowel  tables  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Italian,  and  German. 


ART. 


THE  “SOCIETY”  CRAZE. 

THE  problem  of  finding  a  market  for  their  wares  is 
one  which  few  artists  can  afford  to  disregard,  and 
hitherto  it  has  been  hut  inadequately  solved.  Either 
pictures  were  sent  to  the  big  shows,  where  they  lau  a 
heavy  risk  of  being  overlooked  among  the  better-known 
names,  or  the  artist  bore  all  the  burden  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  himself  and  staked  his  slender  resources 
on  a  o He-man  show.  In  the  one  case  he  probably 
remained  in  obscurity,  in  the  other  he  courted  chc 
most  concentrated  form  of  publicity,  which  often  proved 
too  strong  for  him.  It  'is  probably  some  Such  reason 
as  this,  rather  than  any  pronounced  instinct  for  gre¬ 
gariousness,  which  accounts  for  the  present  rise  and 
growth  of  the  small  society.  At  the  Baillie  Gallery  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Tempera  lias  succeeded  the 
Black  Frame  Sketch  Club,  and  is  showing  what  can 
he  done  with  a  medium  which  admits  neither  of  com¬ 
promise  nor  correction.  It  is,  perhaps,  characteristic 
that  a  society  bent  on  the  revival  of  a  little  used 
medium,  should  devote  it  so  largely  to  archaic  sub¬ 
jects.  Alone  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield  has  emancipated 
himself  sufficiently  from  tradition  to  turn  it  to  present- 
dav  subjects.  So  successful,  indeed,  is  his  “Blue 
Valley,”  with  its  bright  white  cloud  and  luminous  dis¬ 
tance^  ’  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  quite  the  same 
translucent,  effect  in  oils.  Mr.  Southall  has  succeeded 
in  so  far  as  lie  has  made  a  convention  entirely  his 
own,  and  such  pictures  as  his  “Sailing  Boats’  Return” 
are  admirable,  both  in  tone  and  composition.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Reginald  Tramptpn  and  Mr.  Arming  Bell, 
their  choice  of  subject  is  not  due  to  the  medium,  but 
the  various  Virgins  are  evidently  inspired  by  it.  Miss 


Seeger’s  Seegerol,  tlie  new  hair  tint,  colours  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d.— 
Proprietors,  Hindes  (WAyeks)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
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Jessie  Bayes’;  “  Madonna  of  the  Flocks  ”  is  nevertheless 
far  more  dignified  and  more  devoid  of  sentimentality 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  women  painted  by  women. 
On  the  whole,  the  painting  in  tempera  tends  both 
to  simplicity  and  fine  workmanship,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  a  considerable  future  for  it. 

At  the  Fine  Art  Society,  the  Society  of  Country 
Painters — they  are  twelve  in  number  and,  presumably, 
live,  move,  or  having  their  being,  in  the  country — have 
mustered  a  really  enjoyable  exhibition.  Mr.  Arnesby 
Brown’s  pastorals,  Mr.  Francis  James'’  flowers,  and  Mr. 
J.  Paterson’s  concise,  French  sketches  alone  make  it 
well  worth  a  visit.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  F.  James 
has  a  secret  preference  for  his  white  flowers  ;  though 
in  this  case,  the  gaily  coloured  “  Zinnias  ”  and  the 
“  Blue  Hydrangeas  ”  show  him  at  his  best.  Mr.  Tuke 
with  more  bathing  boys,  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner  with  much 
imagination,  but  sometimes  cotton-woolly  cloud  effects, 
and  Mr.  Kelsey,  magic,  mystical,  are  among  the 
exhibitors. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  notice  the  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery.  Here,  the  visitor  may  be  surprised  to  know, 
is  a  magnificent  collection  of  Holbeins — containing, 
among  others,  the  fine  “Henry  VIII.  presenting  their 
Charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeons.’’  The  authorities  have 
this  time  combined  history  with  art,  and  with  both 
costume  and  picture  have  endeavoured  to  give  White¬ 
chapel  as  realistic  a  glimpse  of  past  ages  as  is  possible. 
The  various  pageants  have  lent  their  aid,  and  visitors 
of  the  Church  Pageant  will  here  recognise  many  of  the 
costumes  then  used.  Upstairs,  those  who  still  cling 
to  the  traditions  of  the  eighties  will  find  themselves  at 
home  among  many  well-known  pictures.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion,  designed  primarily  for  Whitechapel,  would  create 
a  sensation  were  it  in  a  more  fashionable  district,  and 
I  can  only  advise  the  potential  visitor  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  before  it  closes  on  December  5. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Reginald  Hall  ward’s  pathetic- 
plaint  that  his  critics  contradict  each  other,  I  visited 
the  Dowdeswell  Galleries  the  other  day,  wherein  his 
work  is  enshrined.  Candidly,  Mr.  Hallward  is  pro¬ 
vocative.  He  first  informs  his  visitors  that  “  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,”  and  then,  with 
dire  significance,  hangs  bunches  of  “  honesty  ’’  over 
their  heads.  Personally,  I  am  assured  of  Mr.  Hall- 
ward’s  sincerity ;  it  is  only  his  work  that  leaves  me 
doubting.  To  begin  with,  lie  is  too  deeply  indebted 
both  to  Watts  and  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites — the-  “Kiss 
of  Peace  ”  is  practically  a  diluted  version  of  “  Dante’s 
Dream.”  To  go  on  with,  pictures  which  require  hang¬ 
ings  and  bobbins  and  beads  and  tassels  to  introduce 
them  to  the  world  cast  a  certain  doubt  on  their  own 
merits.  I  do  not  think  the  “  people  will  perish  ”  from 
non-appreciation  of  Mr.  Hallward’s  work. 

In  view  of  the  general  neglect  of  sculpture  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Harvard  Thomas’  exhibition  at  the  Carfax 
Gallery  is  unusually  welcome,  for  sculpture  cannot  give 
way  entirely  to  painting  without  serious  danger  to  the 
latter.  Some  of  the  greatest  painters  were  sculptors  as 
well,  and  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Harvard  Thomas’  draw¬ 
ings,  side  by  side  with  their  corresponding  ba-s-reliefs, 
shows  exactly  how  much  strength  and  fixity  of  purpose 
is  gained  by  drawing  that  is  concentrated  on  sculpture. 
Mr.  Harvard  Thomas  has  a  fine  sense  of  his  medium, 
and  his  “Music  and  Dancing,”  and  “Labouring  Ox” 
combine  Southern  verve  and  imagination,  together  with 
unusual  restraint.  In  his  portraiture,  and  also  in  the 
“  Lycidas  ”  statue-,  refused,  I  believe,  by  the  Academy 
and  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery,  he  is  inclined  towards 
the  over-realism  that  marks  some  of  the  Russian  writers. 
The  curious  shortness  of  body,  the  spatulate  fingers  of 
the  Lycidas,  and  the  thickness  of  neck  of  the  portraits 
seem  somewhat  gratuitous.  Rut  Mr.  Harvard  Thomas 
has  the  faults  of  his  virtues,  and  Carfax  is  again  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  pioneer  work  among  originality 
and  even  genius. 


The  Luxury  of  a  Bath  is  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia,  which  refreshes  and  invigorates.  Sold 
everywhere,  price  one  shilling  per  bottle. 


MUSIC. 

CONCERTS  continue  to  be  given  in  great  numbers. 

At  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday  Mme.  Clara 
Butt’s  appearance  was  responsible  for  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  audience — though  one  critic,  I  noticed, 
rather  naively  ascribed  this  result  to  the  presence 
in  the  programme  of  a  symphony  by  Dukas !  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony  in  question,  though 
clever  -enough  in  its  way,  proved  a  rather  tiresome 
affair,  -even  if  more  acceptable  than  some  French 
music  which  has  come  to  us  of  late.  Mr.  Newman, 
at  his  annual  concert  on  Wednesday,  had  the 
benefit  of  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn’s  services  as  vocalist, 
while  on  the  same  evening  a  fine  performance  of  Cesar 
Franck’s  beautiful  pianoforte  quintet  was  a  notable 
feature  of  the  Yfesseley  Quartet’s  concert.  Mr.  Ernest 
Schelling,  whose  Fantastic  Suite  was  such  a  success  the 
other  day,  has  high  claims  also  as  a  solo  pianist,  as  lie 
proved  at  a  subsequent  recital.  Another  pleasant 
recital  was  that  given  by  Mr.  H.  Ketelbev,  a  sound 
violinist,  who  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Amy  Durant. 
On  the  some  evening  Mr.  Ernest  Austin  gave  a  concert 
of  his  own  works,  most  of  which  proved  better  in  inten¬ 
tion  than  result-.  Miss  Ida  Reman,  a  new  singer  heard 
during  the  week,  had  a  pronounced  success. 

The-  production  of  “  Beethoven  ’’  at  His  Majesty’s 
has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  display  of 
erudition  on  the  part  of  the  critics.  One  has  pointed 
out-  t-ha-t  it  was  in  1817,  not  1812,  that  Messrs. 
Broadwood.  sent  ’the  master  a  piano ;  another  that  the 
ninth  ( sic! )  Rasoumoffsky  quartet  was  composed  before 
1807,  and  not  five  years  later;  while  a  third  takes 
exception  to  the  lightning  speed  at  which  Beethoven 
is  represented  recording  his  inspirations — though  yet 
another  has  very  fairly  pointed  out  that  this  may 
account  for  the  illegible  character  of  the  sketch-books 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  I  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  all  this  learning.  But  surely  the  con¬ 
tention  of  one  critic  is  not  correct  that  Beethoven  did 
not  think  of  the  ninth  symphony  before  1817.  So  far 
from  this  being  so  sketches  are  extant,  showing  that 
he  had  the  subject  in  mind  nearly  all  his  life,  and 
-actually  put  down  ideas  for  it  on  paper  at  least  as 
early  as  1815.  But  really  such  details  are  of  small 
importance  so  far  as  the  playwright  is  concerned.  1 
am  more  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  suggestion 
implied  throughout  the  play  that  the  ninth  symphony 
is  beyond  all  question  the  crowning  achievement  of 
Beethoven’s  life-work.  It  is  certainly  the  longest  of 
his  symphonies,  but  whether  it  is  actually  the  greatest 
is  by  no  means  so  sure. 

Curiously  little  note  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  is  playing  this  season 
under  a  new  leader.  Yet  the  leadership  of  our  oldest 
and  most  famous  band  is  a  very  important  and  highly 
coveted  position.  Mr.  A.  E.  Sammons,  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Frye  Parker  in  this  capacity,  is  all  the 
more  to  be  congratulated  seeing  that  he  is  a  young  man 
only  twenty-three  years  old — an  extraordinarily  early 
age  at  which  to  fill  such  a  responsible  post.  Those 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Sammons,  who  is  also  leader  of  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra,  have  no  doubt,  however,  as 
to  his  acquitting  himself  with  credit.  Llis  technique  is 
said  to  be  admirable,  while  in  addition  he  has  all  the 
temperament  of  a  fine  soloist.  The  leader  of  an 
orchestra  nowadays  can  hardly  be  too  well  equipped. 
The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  it  was  sufficient 
if  he  could  read  well  and  follow  the  heat.  When 
Wagner  came  to  London  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  1855,  Sainton,  the  leader,  had  actually  to 
finger  certain  passages  for  some  of  the  players-  behind 
him.  To-day  such  things  are  reckoned  child’s  play  by 
the  most  ordinary  players,  while  in  works  such  as 
Strauss’s  “  Heldenlebcn,”  the  principal  is  called  on  to 
play  passages  which  tax  even  brilliant  soloists.  In 
other  words,  a  good  leader  nowadays  must  himself  be 
a  player  of  solo  rank. 

Another  Philharmonic  change  this  season  is  in  the 
authorship  of  the  analytical  notes,  which  are  now  done 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
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Webb.  The  duties  of  a  programme  analyst  are  like¬ 
wise  responsible,  for  when  a  performance  is  dull  the 
programme  is  all  one  has  to  fall  back  upon.  Mr. 
Evans  writes  with  knowledge  and  insight,  but  perhaps 
he  is  rather  too  disposed  to  dwell  on  purely  formal 
considerations,  which  after  all  are  of  little  concern  to 
the  average  concert-goer,  who  wants  rather  a  continuous 
account  of  the  music,  illustrated  by  extracts  to  let  him 
know  where  he  is. 

There  .being  no  departure  from  the  familiar  form  in  this 
scherzo,  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  its  principal  subject  and  its  trio. 

Fancy  Grove  dismissing  the  scherzo  and  trio  of  the 
“Eroiea”  in  this  summary  fashion!  I  think,  too,  that 
Grove  would  have  taken  exception  to  an  analysis  of  the 
finale  of  the  same  symphony  which  failed  to  point  out 
that  the  opening  theme  is  really  the  bass  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  ma-in  theme.  Generally,  Mr.  Evans  writes  so 
interestingly  that  one  would  gladly  have  him  less 
concise. 

Mr.  Balfour  made  several  interesting  references  to 
music  in  his  recent  Romanes  lecture — as,  for  instance, 
when  he  touched  on  the  small  effect  produced  on 
modern  hearers  by  music  of  the  past,  which  none  the 
less  moved  its  contemporaries  to  raptures:  — 

Are  we  to  say  that  the  Greeks,  in  admiring  their  music,  showed 
bad  taete  or  that  our  sensibility  for  musical  excellence  has  been 
m  dulled  by  experience  or  by  our  natural  ineptitude  that  we 
have  got  to  appeal  to  means  of  producing  that  emotion  incompar¬ 
ably  more  elaborate,  and  that  what  we  call  the  progress  of  music 
is  really  a  decrease  in  our  musical  sensibility  ? 

Modern  musicians  will  certainly  not  generally  assent 
to  the  latter  suggestion.  Nor  is  it  really  a  logical  one. 
As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the  savage  stirred  by 
his  tom-tom  is  possessed  of  greater  sensibility  than  his 
successor  listening  to  the  “  Meistersinger  ”  overture. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  further  conclusion  is,  however,  unassail¬ 
able  enough,  namely,  that  no  standard  of  excellence 
in  art  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  mere  authority. 

There  really  was  no  uniformity  of  standard  to  be  got  at  by 
consulting  the  men  of  trained  sensibility,  especially  if  those  men 
happened  to  belong  to  different  generations  and  to  different  ages. 

This  is  certainly  true  in  a  quite  peculiar  degree  of 
music,  in  the  case  of  which  the  masterpiece  of  one 
generation  may  be  the  insufferable  commonplace  of  the 
next,  or  if  still  recognised  as  a  masterpiece  of  its  period, 
may  yet  fail  utterly  to  appeal  to  modern  ears.  The 
works  of  the  greatest  composers  supply  instances.  What 
the  explanation  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the 
fact  is  undeniable  enough. 

Many  earnest  concert-goers  who  have  long  suffered 
without  complaint,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  horrible 
noises  made  by  the  so-called  “long”  trumpets  of  Bach 
will  rejoice  to  learn  on  such  notable  authority  as  that 
of  Richard  Strauss  that  there  is  reason  for  doubting 
whether  the  instruments  as  we  know  them  and  use  them 
bear  any  relation  at  all  to  those  actually  employed  in 
Bach's  time.  Arguing  from  the  use  of  the  word 
“  clavini”  in  Bach’s  scores,  Strauss  infers,  it  seems,  that 
the  instrument  in  question  was  rather  like  a  clarinet 
of  brass,  and  so  he  has  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the 
trumpet  parts  played  on  a  piccolo  hecklephone  instead 
of  on  the  usual  instruments,  with  results  which  should 
make  for  improvement,  for  the  reason  that  any  change 
must  almost  necessarily  be  for  the  better  in  this  case. 
Whether  Strauss’s  theory  is  right  or  wrong  is  of  course 
another  matter.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  some 
unknown  instrument  was  used  which  has  now  completely 
disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence. 

“  Tetrazzini  to  keep  house.  Soprano  arrives  and 
says  she  can  cook  now  if  she  wants  to.”  Such  was  the 
cryptic  heading  which  recently  appeared  in  a  New  York 
journal.  It  appears  that  the  prima  donna  has  got 
tired  of  hotels  and  has  decided  during  her  present  stay 
in  America  to  live  in  apartments,  “  where  ’’  she  is 
reported  as  saying,' “  I  can  cook  my  own  eggs  and  bake 
my  own  pies  if  I  want  to.”  It  may  be  interesting  to 
add,  for  the  benefit  of  lady  readers,  that  on  her  arrival 
in  New  York  Mine.  Tetrazzini  wore  “  a  chinchilla  coat 
with  a  turban  of  the  same  fur  crowned  with  ostrich 
plumes,  shading  from  pale  violet  to  still  paler  pink. 


Her  gown  was  grey,  and  she  wore  grey  shoes  which 
were  topped  with  chinchilla.” 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  appearing  at  the  Manhattan  in  at 
least  two  new  operas,  namely,  “Lakme”  and  “La  Fille 
du  Regiment.”  Other  well-known  artists  singing  under 
Mr.  Hammerstein’s  banner  are  Miss  Mary'  Garden  and 
Mile.  Cavelieri,  while  De  la  Fuente,  the  new  con¬ 
ductor,  who  was  formerly  at  the  Antwerp  Roy al  Opera 
House,  is  spoken  of  very  favourably.  At  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  on  the  other  hand,  Caruso  is  the  leading 
member  of  an  equally  brilliant  company,  and  fine 
performances  are  being  given,  though  doubts  are 
already  being  expressed  as  to  the  likelihood  of  either 
enterprise  making  a  profit. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- - 

“  Beethoven,”  at  His  Majesty’s. 

F  you  are  to  be  disappointed  at  all,  it  is  always  better 
to  be  so  pleasantly,  and  as  I  must  begin  by  saying 
that  I  was  disappointed  by  “  Beethoven,”  let  me  hasten  to 
acid  that  that  disappointment  partook  in  no  small  degree 
of  the  nature  of  pleased  surprise.  For  such  au  experi¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  arouse  a.  spirit  of  anticipatory  antago¬ 
nism — the  expectation  of  seeing  a  demi-god  dragged 
down  from  Olympus  to  pout  and  pirouette  before  am 
audience  admitted  at  prices  from  Is.  upwards  can  never 
be  entirely  pleasant.  It  is  true  that,  regarded  from  the 
purely  abstract  point  of  view,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  experiment  in  an  age 
when  compulsory  education  has  given  us  all  ft  dis¬ 
taste  for  learning  unless  it  be  applied  in  the  pleasantest 
form.  Any  one,  for  instance,  who  knows  no  more  of 
Beethoven  than  that  he  was  a  man  who  wrote  mm  .e 
now  occasionally  played  at  Sunday  League  concerts, 
might  gain  considerable  knowledge  from  an  evening 
spent  at  a  play  founded  upon  his  professional  adven¬ 
tures,  though  it  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  H:s 
Majesty’s,  that  knowledge  would  not  he  very  exact  as 
to  details.  And  for  those  who  regard  Beethoven  with 
something  approaching  religious  veneration — and  such 
people  certainly  exist— there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
stopping  away,  if  they  feel  so  inclined. 

Regarded  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  that  “  Beethoven  ”  is  very  much  more  a 
pageant  than  a  play.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
one  moment  in  the  second  act,  there  is  really  nothing 
sufficiently  dramatic  to  arouse  the  student  from  his 
studies.  There  is  very  little  feminine  interest,  again,  to 
encourage  the  young  mind  towards  im  providently 
romantic  marriages,  and  the  number  of  moral  lessons 
inculcated  is  considerable,  all  of  which  should  induce 
the  London  County  Council  seriously  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  including  the  play  in  the  curriculum  of 
their  schools  during  the  next  three  weeks.  As  a 
study  in  the  art  of  make-up — though  this  might  not 
appeal  to  the  Council — 1  suppose  nothing  more  remark¬ 
able  has  ever  been  seen  in  London  than  Sir  H.  B. 
Tree’s  assumption,  not  only  of  the  character,  but  even 
more  of  the  physical  attributes  of  his  subject.  How  he 
has  managed  to  knock  six  inches  off  his  stature  I  cannot 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  has  done  so,  to  say  nothing 
of  such  details  as  altering  the  shape  of  his  head  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  his  limbs. 

Regarded  purely  from  the  point  of  vioav  of  pageantry, 
I  do  not  know  where  one  need  look  for  a  mope 
convincing  picture  of  the  great  musician  than  M. 
Rene  Fau  chois,  freely  adapted  by  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker,  has  given  us.  There  is  scarcely  an  inci¬ 
dent  recorded  in  the  biographies  which  is  not  cun¬ 
ningly  interwoven  with  the  plot— if  that  he  the  right 
name  for  it — scarcely  a  character  who  does  not  at  least 
walk  across  the  stage  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Had 
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there  been  any  attempt  at  a  real  “  play,”  as  tlie  word  is 
generally  understood,  even  at  a  connected  episode  in 
Beethoven’s  life,  this  wealth  of  detail  must  inevitably 
have  been  lost.  So,  also,  we  should  certainly  have  been 
denied  the  very  attractive  presence  of  the  nine  young- 
lady  symphonies,  who  solace  their  creator’s  last 
moments  by  the  declaration  that  they  will  be  daughters 
to  him.  We  might,  it  is  true,  have  still  been  granted 
the  incident  of  Beethoven’s  deafness  and  his  recognition 
thereof — which,  although  defying  chronological  exacti¬ 
tude,  is  the  clou  of  the  evening, 

I  have  said  that  I  was,  on  the  whole,  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed.  Great  part  of  this  is  certainly  due  to  Sir 
Herbert  himself,  who,  despite  momentary  lapses  into 
Sir  H.  B.  Tree,  gives  us  on  the  whole  a  living  Beethoven 
scarcely  less  striking  in  spiritual  suggestion  than  in 
physical  make-up.  As  it  fortunately  happens,  Beet¬ 
hoven  is  a  figure  so  compelling  that,  granted  he  be 
adequately  suggested — and  he  is  more  than  that — -any 
deficiencies  of  method  or  matter  in  his  environment 
become  of  the  smallest  importance.  The  cast  support- 
tag  him  is  a  long  one — over  thirty  characters — and 
reaches  as  a  whole  a  level  of  very  high  excellence;  yet 
I  cannot  honestly  say  that  -any  one  of  them  has  left 
on  me  an  impression  for  a  moment  comparable  to 
that  left  by  the  central  figure.  How  far  this  is  due  to 
the  character  and  how  far  to  its  impersonation,  is  not 
for  me  to  decide  ;  it  at  least  points  the  way  to  the  chief 
danger  attending  this  form  of  personal-play-pageant. 
Were  the  central  figure  less  happily  chosen  or  less  ably 
suggested,  the  result  would  he  poor  indeed— “  Hamlet  ” 
with  Hamlet  left  out  carried  to  its  illogical  extreme. 
And  that,  even  were  the  setting,  the  dressing,  and  the 
music  as  admirable  as  is  the  case  at  His  Majesty’s. 

Ho  doubt  some  sort  of  principle  was  exercised  in 
the  choice  of  the  one-act  play  necessary  to  fill  out  the 
evening,  but  seeing1  that  it  resulted  in  “  A  Russian 
Tragedy,”  I  am  totally  unable  to  discover  what  it  was. 
Certainly  it  provides  an  effective  part  for  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  as  the  widow  of  an  executed  Nihilist,  seeking 
to  revenge  him  upon  a  tyrannical  Russian  governor, 
and  another  for  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  as  an  altogether 
superfluous  prisoner  who  speaks  so  unkindly  to  the  same 
governor  that  his  subsequent  fate  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  But  for  the  rest  it  is  the  crudest  kind  of  “  scare  ” 
melodrama  which,  if  condensed,  would  have  made  an 
excellent  music-hall  sketch,  but  loses  even  that  value 
by  being  spun  out  to.  an  unnecessary  length. 

“  The  Merry  Peasant,”  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 

Second  thoughts  are  sometimes  best,  and  certainly 
“The  Merry  Peasant”  has  become  a  good  deal  merrier 
in  the  new  suit  of  clothes  provided  for  him  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Hamilton.  I  cannot  say  that  even  thus  trans¬ 
formed  he  leaves  me  with  the  impression  of  any  very 
spontaneous  gaiety.  At  least,  there  was  nothing  forced 
in  the  merriment  with  which  the  audience  -welcomed 
him  on  his  reappearance,  or  in  the  encores  with  which 
the  evening  was  liberally  besprinkled.  The  incidents  of 
the  evening  which  caused  me*— and  apparently  the 
whole  audience  as  well — most  pleasure  were  the  singing 
and  dancing  of  that  very  remarkable  child-actress,  Miss 
Mary  Glynne,  as  Little  Rosalie — and  the  Tyrolese 
peasant  dances  at  the  village  fair.  These  should  alone 
have  ensured  the  success  of  the  venture,  and  they  are 
not  alone. 

****** 

Mile.  Beau-ice  von  Holthoir,  whose  appearance  at 
the  Ritz  Hotel  in  March  last  will  be  remembered  bv 
those  interested  in  the  French  stage,  is  again  appearing 
there  at  a  matinee  on  the  7th  inst.— this  time  with  M 
Oapellani,  an  actor  of  acknowledged  eminence,  who, 
inter  alia,  recently  scored  a  pronounced  success  under 
M.  Antoine  at  the  Odeon.  The  programme  will  include 
Alfred  de  Musset’s  “Nuit  de  Mai,”  and  “A  la  Porte,” 
a  one-act  play  by  Eugene  Verconsia. 
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RACING  NOTES. 

IT  may  be  hoped  that  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
will  direct  their  attention  to  an  amazing  episode  at 
G  pit  wick  races,  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  striking 
exhibition  of  truly  scandalous  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  the  stewards  of  that  meeting.  Mr.  J.  Bay! is’ 
Dandaloo  started  favourite  for  the  Warnliam  Selling 
Handicap,  which  race  he  won  by  a  neck  from  Mr  R. 
Wright’s  Silver  Bay,  after  a  bumping  finish,  in  which 
the  second  horse  w'as  nearly  knocked  down.  Dandaloo 
swerved  badly  against  Silver  Bay,  and  the  interference 
with  the  second  horse  had  been  so  gross  and  so  palpable 
that  every  spectator  anticipated  the  objection  which  was 
forthwith  lodged  by  the  owner  and  rider  of  the  second. 
Of  course,  the  winner  ought  to  have  been  disqualified, 
but  the  stewards  actually  allowed  the  •objection  to  be 
withdrawn,  nor  did  they  trouble  themselves  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  case  on  their  own  account,  thereby  showing 
themselves  to  be  a  set  of  most  incapable  doodles.  It 
was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  stewards  to  deal  with 
the  case  under  Rule  139.  Even  if  no  objection  had 
been  lodged,  it  would  have  been  plainly  their  business 
to  make  an  inquiry,  thus  following  the-  laudable  example 
of  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  on  the  first  day 
of  the  last  Epsom  Meeting.  Romney  won  the  Epsont 
Plate,  but  as  lie  appeared  to  have  interfered  with 
Chieveley  the  Stewards  instituted  an  inquiry,  although 
no  objection  had  been  lodged  by  the  rider  of.  the  second, 
with  the  result  that  the  first  horse  was  disqualified,  and 
the  second  got  the  race.  The  procedure  of  the  Gatwick 
stewards  was  ultra  vires,  and  it  opens  the  door  to  a 
variety  of  equivocal  practices.  An  objection  of  this 
kind,  obviously  well  founded,  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
withdrawn  by  permission  of  the  stewards,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  these  officials  at  Gatwick  was  a  glaring 
violation  of  the  Rules  of  Racing,  and  most  unfair  to 
the  backers  of  Silver  Ray  and  to  the  layers  against 
Dandaloo.  Several  of  the  sporting  writers  have 

indulged  in  severe  criticism  of  the  extraordinary- 
course  adopted  by  the  stewards,  and  the  Spottsnmn 
describes  the  general  sentiment  at  their  decision  as 
“surprise  and  consternation.”  I  hope,  however,  that 
Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Derby  will  take  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  flagrant  irregularity. 
The  stewards  at  Gatwick  presumably  acted  in  a  hurry, 
and  did  not  realise  that  they  were  altogether  wrong  ia 
the  course  which  they  adopted. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  yearlings  have  -been 
entered  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  for  1911.  There 
were  512  entiles  for  this  year’s  race,  and  there  are  559 
for  1910.  The  Grand  Prix  has  an  endowment  of 
£12,000,  the  sweepstakes  also  going  to  the  winner,  and 
a  subscriber  can  get  out  for  £4  ‘by  declaring  forfeit 
about  two  months  ‘before  the  race  is  run.  The  French 
owners  engage  their  yearlings  very  extensively  in  this 
race,  M.  E.  Blanc  having  nineteen  entries,  and  Baron 
Edouard  de  Rothschild  and  M.  E.  Veil  Picard  have 
each  fifteen.  The  largest  subscriber,  however,  is  Mr. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  whose  entry  includes  five  sons  of 
Maintenon.  M.  E.  Blanc’s  lot  includes  an  own  brother 
to  Jardy,'  and  relatives  to  some  of  his  other  cracks, 
and  several  of  these  animals  have  been  also  engaged  in 
some  of  the  great  English  stakes. 

A  great  many  of  the  leading  owners  in  England  will 
not  enter  horses  for  a  race  which  is  run  on  Sunday,  so 
many  important  names  are  missing  from  the  list.  Mr. 
IV.  Bass  has  a  filly  by  Isinglass  out  of  Sceptre,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Neumann’s  lot  of  five  is  Cellini,  colt  by 
Cyllene  out  of  Sirenia  (dam  of  Electra  and  Siberia). 
Major  Loder  also  has  five  entries,  one  being  a  half- 
sister,  by  Desmond,  to  Pretty  Polly  and  Admiral 
Hawke,  and  others  are  fillies  by  Desmond  out  of  Alula 
and  by  Gallinule  out  of  Sibola.  Mr.  Fame  has  four 
entries,  but  his  lot  does  not  include  any  relative  to 
Lemberg  and  Bayardo.  One  of  Mr  Broker’s  is 
Cloabern,  half-brother  to  Or  by  and  Rhodora,  -by 
Cion m ell.  Mr.  J.  K.  Keene  has  entered  ten  animals 
bred  in  the  United  States. 
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Since  the  death  of  St.  Blaise  was  announced  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  and  rubbish  has  been  printed 
respecting  the  Derby  of  1883.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  few  horses  have  been  so  highly  tried  as  St.  Blaise, 
inasmuch  as  he  beat  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and 
Oaks  of  the  previous  year  with  considerably  the  worst 
of' the  weights.  This  trial  has  a  fine  sound,  but  n-  was 
really  of  very  little  significance  indeed.  Shot-over  was 
an  exceedingly  moderate  mare  when  at  her  best.  Her 
Derby  win  was  a  flagrant  fluke,  as  it  was  obvious  that 
Bruce  would  have  carried  off  that  race  if  he  had  been 
judiciously  ridden.  Shotover  was  so  inferior  to 
Geheimniss  at  home  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  start  the  Derby  winner 
for  the  Oaks,  So  far  as  I  remember,  Shotover  won  a 
race  at  Ascot  (the  Ascot  Derby),  and  I  think  that  was 
her  last  success.  The  mare  was  a  great  public  fancy  for 
the  next  year’s  City  and  Suburban,  but  she  ran  very 
badly,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  had  lost  her  form. 
The  value  of  a  trial  with  Shotover  was  simply  0  0  0. 
Geheimniss  beat  a  very  bad  field  for  the  Oaks,  but  she 
was  a  non-stayer,  and  a  plater  of  respectable  form 
would  have  defeated  her  easily  over  the  Derby  distance 
if  there  had  been  a  fast  pace  from  the-  start.  If  St. 
Blaise  had  won  a  trial  which  discovered  him  to  be  a 
really  good  horse  he  would  have  won  the  Derby  hy 
several  lengths,  instead  of  finishing  head  and  head  with 
Highland  Chief,  who  was  very  far  indeed  from  being 
a  flier.  Then  it  has  been  stated  that  Lord  Falmouth 
was  so  much  disgusted  at  the  defeat  of  G alii  aid  that 
he  then  and  there  resolved  to  retire  from  the  Turf,  and 
this  romance  is  dished  up  with  various  scandalous 
gamishings.  It  was  about  six  months  later  that  Lord 
Falmouth  decided  to  sell  his  racing  stud  at  Newmarket 
and  his  breeding  stud  at  Mereworth  Castle,  the  reason 
being  that  his  health  was  beginning  to  fail.  He  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  racing 
on  a  large  scale,  as  he  personally  supervised  -every  detail 
concerning  both  studs,  and  he  was  present  at  -all 
important  trials.  Lord  Falmouth  lived  for  six  years 
longer,  but  he  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid.  His 
sale  took  place  just  at-  the  right  time,  for.  I  cannot 
remember  more  than  two  or  three  lots  (besides  Busy¬ 
body),  which  proved  profitable  bargains  to  their  pur¬ 
chasers. 

I  see  it  is  announced  that  Bayardo  is  the  best  racer 
that  has  been  running  in  England  since  Spearmint. 
This  seems  decidedly  a  bathos.  Spearmint  has  been 
persistently  and  audaciously  puffed  by  certain  jobbing 
writers  until  many  simpletons  have  come  to  regard  him 
as  a  flier  of  the  highest  class.  He  has  thus  been  exalted 
to  a  prominent  place  among  Derby  winners  upon  the 
credit  of  possessing  racing  abilities  which  he  never 
exhibited.  Spearmint  did  nothing  as  a  two-year-old, 
and  he  defeated  a-  moderate  field  at  Epsom.  When  this 
horse  won  the  Grand  Prix  he  had  Maintenon  behind 
him,  but  it  was  well  known  that  on  that  day  Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s  horse  was  very  far  from  being  up  to  the 
mark.  If  Maintenon  had  been  in  his  best  form  he 
would  have  won  the  race-  easily. 

The  two  days  at  Manchester  must  have  proved  a  veri¬ 
table  Moscow  campaign  to  backers,  for  there  was  a 
ruthless  slaughter  of  the  numerous  “  good  things,”  as 
is  usual  at  the  close  of  the  racing  season.  On  Friday 
the  backers  were  more  than  usually  demented,  for  they 
took  6  to  4  about  Normanie  in  a  field  of  twelve,  and 
2  to  1  about-  Specifical,  with  fourteen  starters.  The  only 
.  notable  feature  in  the  day’s  sport  was  the  success  of 
Strickland  in  the  Rothschild  Plate,  and  it  was  full  time 
that  this  horse  won  a  race,  considering  that  he  had  been 
beaten  thirteen  times  since  his  last  win,  which  was  at 
the  Newmarket  Second  July  Meeting  in  1908. 

There  were  sixteen  starters  for  the  November  Handi¬ 
cap,  but  only  Rathlea  and  Symons’  Pride  were  backed 
in  earnest.  The  Irish  mare  was  a  very  strong  tip  from 
Newmarket,  but  she  ran  badly,  the  deep  going  being 
much  against  her.  Rathlea  would  have  won  easily 
enough  if  Admiral  Togo  III.  had  been  out  of  the  way, 
but  he  had  no  chance  at  the  finish  against  the  Manton 
horse.  Rockbourne  and  Eaton  Lad  both  carried  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  winner  has  shown  some 
tolerable  form,  but  he’ is  a  very  moderate-  horse.  It 


does  not  speak  well  for  the  handicap  class  that  the  first 
was  a  five-year-old,  with  7st.  21b. ;  the  second  a  four- 
year-old,  with  6st.  121b.,  including  101b.  extra;  and 
the  third  a  five-year-old,  with  7st.  71b. 


AUSTRALIAN  CRICKETERS  IN  CEYLON. 

A  correspondent  sends  me  a  cutting  from  the  Ceylon 
Times,  dated  November  1,  1909,  in  reference  to  a  match 
played  on  the  previous  Saturday  by  certain  -of  the 
Australian  cricketers  against  a  native-  Sinhalese  team, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Sinhalese  Sports  Club.  As  a  dis¬ 
creditable  piece  of  money-grubbing  business  this-  match 
would  be  hard  to-  beat.  Messrs.  Noble,  Armstrong, 
Hopkins,  Carter,  and  Laver  demanded  and  received 
£10  a-piece  for  playing.  The  Sinhalese  Sports  Club  sold 
the  gate  rights  to  contractors  who,  according  to  the 
Ceylon  Times,  must  have-  made  a  profit  of  from  four  to 
five  hundred  per  cent.,  which,  as  this  paper  observes,  will 
encourage  the  arrangement  of  more  games  of  this  kind, 
although  not  in  the  interest  of  cricket.  The  Ceylon 
Times  sadly  observes  that  the  old  tradition  at  Colombo 
of  a  match  for  the  love-  of  the  game  is  at  an  end.  Then 
was  hospitality  extended  right  royally  to  such  giants 
of  the  game  as  Murdoch,  Bonner,  Giffen,  and  Lyons.  I 
can  recall,  too,  the  story  of  a  ship’s  surgeon  who  came 
borne  with  an  Australian  team  and  the  jolly  match  for 
the  love-  of  the  game  the  team  played  at  Colombo.  The- 
ship’s  Scotch  chief  engineer  was  like  unto  Blackham,  and 
he  was  cheered  as  Blackham  when  he  batted,  and  created 
disaster  "with  his  lobs  when  he  bowled.  The  Ceylon 
Times  asks  how  the  Australians,  who  play  as  amateurs 
in  England,  justify  their  action  in  taking  money  for 
this  match.  “  Where,”  asks  my  correspondent,  “  does 
amateurism  end  and  professionalism  begin  i”  I  can 
assure  my  friends  in  Ceylon  that  these  Australians  are 
no  more  amateurs  than  English  professional  cricketers. 
They  do  not  play  as  amateurs  in  England.  They  aro 
out  to  make-  as  much  money  as-  they  can  per  head  after 
paying  expenses.  This  year  there  was  some  board  of 
control  in  Australia  which  took  a  certain  amount  of  the 
money.  The  match  at  Colombo  was  in  the  nature  of 
pickings.  I  see  that  it  was  anticipated  that  five  other 
Australians  who  were  to  arrive  the  following  Monday 
would  play  another  match  on  the  same  terms.  But  I 
rather  think  that  Messrs.  Noble  and  Co.  must  have 
crabbed  the  deal.  My  correspondent  says  the  match  was 
a  farce.  The  Australians-  were  out  for  68.  They  -fielded 
leisurely  and  strolled  up  the  pitch  for  one  run  where 
two  runs  could  have  been  made  easily.  The  public 
considered  they  were  wasting  an  afternoon  and  their 
money.  They  were  bled  through  the  nose  for  this 
farce.  Seats' in  the  pavilion  were  10  rupees  (13s.  4d.) 
each,  and  -second  seats  at  the  sides  half  price.  The 
whole  story  is  despicable  and  degrading.  The  match 
was  against  a  native  team  and  only  tended  to  degrade 
the  white  man  in  the  natives’  eyes.  My  correspondent 
tells  a  very  different  story  a-s  to  the  last  English  te-am 
on  its  return  from  Australia.  Thev  were  invited  to 
play  not  a  native  team,  but  an  All  Ceylon  team.  He 
says,  and  I  write  subject  to  correction,  that  the  English 
professionals  asked  £10  apiece-.  This  was  refused  as 
exorbitant.  But  the  amateurs,  or  as  I  prefer  to  put 
it,  the  gentlemen  of  the  English  team,  combined  with 
the-  officers  of  the  garrison  and  played  All  Ceylon,  and 
a  delightful  exhibition  of  cricket  was  the  result.  So 
far  as  the  English  professionals  are  concerned  cricket 
is  their  business  and  their  charges  are  their  -affair. 
There  was  very  little  patriotism  or  Imperialism  in  their 
conduct.  But  as  to  these  Australians  it  was  simply 
contemptible-  for  men  who  pose  -as  gentlemen  to  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  farcical  side-show  and  then  to  play 
as  they  did.  Unfortunately  the  press-  cutting  does  unt¬ 
enable  me  to  say  how  the  rest  of  the  team  that  played 
with  the  Australians  was  made  up.  In  conclusion,  I 
can  assure  both  my  correspondent  -and  the  Ceylon  Times 
that  the  spectators  may  think  themselves  lucky  that 
these  Australian  gentlemen  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
have  an  interval  for  tea  between  each  ba-ll  that  was 
bowled.  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  we  had  to  put 
up  with  during  their  tour.  I  have  just  -seen  it  stated 
that  Mr.  Noble  is  about  to  retire  from  cricket.  He  was 
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certainly  a  fine  cricketer  and  a  great  captain.  I  can 
also  say  that  under  his  leadership  there  was  no  doubt 
that  everything  was  done  to  show  that  the  team  was 
here  for  gate-money.  The  hours  for  cricket  and  the 
intervals  for  luncheon,  tea,  and  light  refreshments  were 
all  planned  for  three-day  matches.  That  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  policy  of  the  Australians  in  this  country, 
and  they  struck  the  same  note  at  £10  a-piece  in  Ceylon. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  M.C.C.  and  the  gentlemen 
cricketers  of  England.  The  Ceylon  Times  asks  for 
a  team  of  English  amateurs  with  a  couple  of  profes¬ 
sionals  to  visit  India  and  Ceylon.  'The  expenses  of 
the  visitors  and  of  the  professionals,  including  their 
wages,  would  be  paid.  It  is  suggested  that  they  should 
spend  three  weeks  in  Ceylon.  This  may  be  too  long. 
But  I  do  hope  the  M.C.C.  will  try  to  send  a  team  out, 
and  include  Ceylon  in  the  visit.  The  visitors  will  have 
the  welcome  of  a  lifetime,  and  for  the  credit  of  cricket 
and  the  Empire  let  something  be  done  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  the  visit  of  these  gold-grabbing  gentlemen 
of  Australia. 

*  -x-  *  *•  *  * 


An  awful  and  a  horrible  fate  has  befallen  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  were  both 
beaten  in  their  Rugby  football  matches  last  Saturday. 
Oxford  went  under  to  Biackheath,  and  Cambridge  fell 
to  the  Old  Merchant  Taylors  ;  the  latter  won  by  a  goal 
to  nothing.  Now  what  always  amuses  me  when  the 
Universities  are  licked  is  that  the  local  correspondent 
announces  that  the  University  was  not  at  full  strength. 
A  Blue  more  or  less  prominent  may  have  been  smashed 
in  a  trial  game.  Week  after  week  these  august  names 
are  trotted  out.  If  the  University  wins,  so  much  the 
more  glorious  the  victory,  because  the  mighty  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  team  was  not  playing.  If  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  beaten,  what  can  any  man  expect  when  this 
superb  combination  of  the  subtlety  of  David  and  the 
strength  of  Goliath  was  not  in  the  team.  And  the 
humour  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  University 
teams  and  the  undergrads  take  this  sort  of  thing  quite 


seriously.  Now,  in  cricket  I  admit  a  fine  bat,  bowler, 
or  wicket-keeper  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat.  But  the  magnificent  individual 
is  nowadays  not  so  great  at  Rugby  football.  In  truth 
lie  never  was.  A  really  good,  hard-tackling  lot  of 
men,  fairly  fast,  can  smash  up  a  lot  of  brilliant  indir 
vidualism,  and  a  fair  amount  of  combination.  Of 
course,  they  have  to  know  the  game.  But  that  does  nob 
require  superhuman  intelligence.  If  metropolitan 
teams  were  always  to  trot  out  who  was  absent,  and  write 
up  victory  and  write  down  defeat  in  consequence,  no 
one  would  think  anything  of  them.  Neither  Biackheath 
nor  the  O.M.T.s  were  at  full  strength.  But  in  London 
the  players  and  their  followers  know  that  the  game  is 
one  where  a  player  may  be  smashed,  and  oftentimes  he 
may  not  play  because  of  business  calls.  The  Old  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors  have  a  very  small  reserve  to  draw  on  com¬ 
pared  with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  though 
Biackheath  may  have  a  larger  reserve,  it  is  as  the 
reserve  of  a  small  provincial  bank  compared  with  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England  when  one  comes  to  estimate 
the  position  of  Biackheath  and  Oxford.  I  am  highly 
amused  to  read  that  the  O.M.T.s’  defence  was  severely 
tested.  Cambridge  ought  to  have  won.  But  it  did  not. 
And  I  rather  gather  that  the  Old  Boys,  having  scored 
a  winning  point,  laid  themselves  out  for  a  strenuous 
defence.  Cambridge  has  to  consider  whether  it  will  be 
able  to  do  something  more  than  test  the  Oxford  defence. 
At  the  same  time,  they  may  reflect  that  a  team  that  has 
been  beaten  by  Edinburgh  University  and  Biackheath 
in  one  week  is  not  exactly  a  Vassalls  team,  nor  quite 
invincible.  If  Oambridge  can  tackle  they  will  put  up 
a  good  game  at  Queen’s!  If  they  cannot,  they  will  not 
have  a  chance  of  testing  Oxford’s  defence.  The  odds 
are  in  favour  of  Oxford. 


As  a  trial  game  for  International  caps  the  match 
between  the  Universities  past  and  present  and  the  Army 
was  interesting.  It  demonstrated  to  the  hilt  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  team  of  gentlemen  to  play  for  England. 
Now  it  no  doubt  sounds  snobbish,  but  the  fact  is  that 
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Rugby  is  a  game  for  gentlemen.  The  working-class 
player,  or  the  man  who  is  not  of  social  position,  can 
seldom  play  the  game  as  it  should  be  played.  Wales 
has  not  these  men,  and  from  Wales  are  spread  the  tricks 
and  dodges  that  spoil  the  game.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  kepi  to  the  class  players.  England  has  tried  to 
combine  the  two,  and  has  fallen  between  two  stools.  It 
is  an  egregious  error. 

By  the  way,  a  correspondent  complains  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  station  accommodation  at  Twickenham. 
The  two  thousand  spectators  who  saw  the  match  referred 
to  showed  the  insufficiency  of  the  station.  Well,  I 
wonder  if  my  correspondent  remembers  Blackheath  on 
the  occasion  of  an  International.  Furthermore,  in  say¬ 
ing  the  L.  S.  and  W.  K.  should  build,  has  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  station  will  at  once 
go  up  ■  This  is  a  serious  item  for  any  company.  Under 
our  rotten  system  of  poor  law7  rating,  any  addition  to 
a  building  is  taxed  to  the  hilt.  The  railways  are  shot  at 
by  the  rating  authorities  and  blackmailed  by  the  land- 
owners.  They  are  our  arteries  of  industry.  I  have 
repeatedly  said  that  sport  and  trade  are  inextricably 
mixed  up.  This  is  another  illustration. 

****** 

The  Oxford  trial  eights  was  rowed  last  Saturday,  and 
the  result  was  a  dead-beat.  The  strokes  were  not  bril¬ 
liant,  but  they  were  plucky.  The  Cambridge  crews  row7 
next  week  at  Ely,  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured  by  my 
rowing  correspondent  with  materials  which  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  those  who  love  to  peer  into  the  mysteries  of 
university  rowing,  although  in  their  university  career 
they  have  only  got  very  sore  as  freshmen  in  tubs  in  the 
October  L^ut  term.  Their  friends  regard  them  as 
experts. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

- K* - 

WITH  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  year  motor- 
owmers  are  being  advised  once  more  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  authorities  by  taking  out  their 
ear  licences  in  the  new  year  only  in  those  counties 
which  are  classified  as  “  clean”  from  the  police  trapping 
point  of  view7.  Thus,  persecuted  Surrey  owners  are 
advised  to  pay  their  fees  in  good  and  kindly  Middlesex 
instead — I  believe  Middlesex  is  reckoned  “  clean,”  but 
am  not  quite  sure — and  thus  bring  home  to  the  powers 
that  be  in  Surrey  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  while 
encouraging  at  the  same  time  more  tolerant  counties 
not  to  weary  in  well  doing.  It  is  an  ingenious  plan, 
and  if  adopted  universally  the  effect  might  be 
very  considerable.  There  is,  however,  one  rather 
serious  objection  to  it  which  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  motorists  going  out¬ 
side  their  own  counties  in  this  why  simply  add  to  their 
own  rates,  for  obviously  the  rates  have  to  he  raised 
somehow7,  and  if  any  given  source  of  income  is  with¬ 
drawn  the  charges  under  the  remaining  heads  must  he 
increased.  Surrey  motorists,  therefore,  paying  their 


licence  fees  into  the  Middlesex  exchequer  can  do  this 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  own  pockets. 

Many  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Charles 
Jarrott,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  recently  parted 
company  wTith  Messrs.  Jarrott  and  Letts  and  set  up  on 
his  own  account-  as  expert  and  consultant,  is  finding 
his  services  in  great  demand.  In  particular,  it  appears, 
he  is  already  doing  a  big  business  in  the  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  second-hand  cars.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised, 
for  here,  if  anywhere,  the  services  of  an  ‘‘honest 
broker  ”  are  invaluable. 

Every  one  knows  what  happens  in  the  ordinary  way. 
You  want  to  get  rid  of  your  old  car,  perhaps,  and  to 
that  end  proceed  to  advertise  it  in  the  papers.  This 
may  or  may  not  bring  answers,  hut  if  it  does  you 
have  to  interview  the  various  applicants,  show  them  the 
car,  give  them  trial  runs,  and  so  on — at  the  end  of 
which  perhaps  you  may  or  may  not  have  succeeded 
in  finding  a  purchaser.  If  you  have  not,  then  you  must 
go  through  the  whole  process  again  da  capo.  Or  you 
may  send  your  car  to  a  second-hand  emporium  to  be 
subjected  to  all  the  ills  and  chances  which  appertain  to 
these  institutions  what  time  you  are  yourself  deprived 
of  its  use.  In  the  end  you  probably  let  the  car  go  foi 
nothing  like  its  proper  value  simply  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  terminate  the  wearisome  business.  ,  v  .  ixO 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  buyer  your  task  is 
equally  difficult.  You  know  what  you  want,  but  the 
problem  is  to  find  it.  You  see  wonderful  bargains 
advertised,  and  you  make  tiresome  journeys  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  pursuit  of  them,  only  to  learn,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  time  comes  that  there  is  all  the  difference 
betwreen  the  vendor’s  description  of  an  article  and  the 
thing  itself.  Or  in  the  alternative  event  you  fine  that 
your  destined  prize  has  been  snapped  up  by  some  more 
enterprising  rival.  I  well  remember  taking  a.  long 
railway  journey  some  years  ago  on  such  an  errand,  and 
arriving  just  in  time  to  see  the  object  of  my  quest  driven 
off  in  triumph  by  a  hated  rival.  Or  you  may  buy  a  car 
which  really  seems  to  be  a  genuine  bargain,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  due  course  that  things  are  not  always  what, 
they  seem.  Yet,  again — hut  why  pursue  a  painful 
theme?  Enough  that  the  gins  anil  snares  bestrewing 
the  path  of  both  buyer  and  seller  are  extensive  and 
peculiar.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  an 
opening  for  a  trustworthy  middleman. 

A  correspondent  asks  my  opinion  of  the  ingenious 
Cowey  suspension  system  by  means  of  compressed  air, 
which  has  been  attracting  so  much  attention  of  late. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  question  involved  is 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  permit  of  the  substitution 
of  solid  tyres  in  place  of  pneumatics.  If  it  will  not, 
I  imagine  that  most  people  will  he  content  to  go 
on  with  the  cheaper  and  infinitely  simpler  system  of 
springing  m  use  at  present.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  a  Cowey  suspended  car  can  he  run  without  harm 
on  solid  tyres,  and  if  this  is  really  the  case  the  gain 
is  obviously  great.  Any  device  making  the  substitution 
of  solid  tyres  for  pneumatics  really  practicable  would 
he  a  boon'  indeed,  and  worth  a  little  extra  expense  and 
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cornph ' ation.  But  does  the  Oowey  system  really  do 
this?  The  fundamental  objection,  to  the  use  of  solid 
tyres  hitherto  has  been  the  injurious  vibration  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  unsprung  parts  of  the  chassis,  namely, 
the  axles  and  differential ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Cowev  system  makes  any  provision  for  meeting 
tuis  all-important  point.  It  may  provide  perfectly  for 
the  springing  of  the  car  itself,  and  the  comfort  of  its 
occupants  ;  but  more  than  this  is  required  if  solid  tyres 
are  to  be  safely  substituted  for  pneumatics. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Cody  has  been  recently  flying  at 
Aintree  "with  his  hands  off  the  steering-wheel"  is 
characteristic,  for  Mr.  Cody’s  breezy  methods  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  those  of  some  of  his  more  precise  and 
cautious  fellow  aviators.  Not  for  him  are  those 
meticulous  measurements  ana  exaet  calculations 
favoured  by  some.  Does  he  require  to  make 
a  ay  adjustments  or  alterations,  the  thing  is  accom¬ 
plished.  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Cody  himself,  the  sufficiency  of  his  practice  is 
n roved  by  the  results  which  he  has  attained,  though  it 
is  hardly  to  he  denied  that  he  has  done  little  at  present 
as  compared  with  the  achievements  of  some  of  his  more 
“  scientific  ’  rivals.  According  to  his  apologists,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  his  motive  power — not  his 
aeroplane  itself — that  he  has  always  had  trouble 
hitherto,  and  there  are  those  who  declare  that  he  will 
vanquish  all  his  rivals  yet  when  he  has  once  procured 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  engine.  So  far,  however, 
experience  has  certainly  suggested  that  aerial  victories 
are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  that  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  is  not  the  least  essential 
qualification  of  the  aviator  who  would  be  consistently 
successful.  Mr.  Cody’s  may  be  a  more  excellent  way, 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

It>  is  always  interesting  and  sometimes  chastening  to 
look  back  from  the  standpoint  of  the  accomplished  fact 
to  one’s  words  of  wisdom  penned  before  the  event,  and 
I  was  rather  amused  and  gratified,  therefore,  to  come 
across  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  these  columns 
.about  a  twelvemonth  ago  on  the  subject-  of  the  then 
much  controverted  subject  of  the  Knight  sliding-valve 
..-stem — gratified  because  my  prophetic  instinct  seems 
to  have  prompted  a  verdict  that  has  withstood  the  test 
of  time  :  — 

The  general  public  will  be  well  advised  to  preserve  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
*  he  theoretical  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  new 
rigine.  Every  novel  departure  has  to  withstand  criticisms  of 
this  -kind,  and  criticisms  which  on  paper  often  sound  conclu¬ 
sive  enough,  in  actual  practice  may  amount  to  nothing  at  all. 
itte  internal  .ombustion  engine  itself  was  pronounced  a  mechanical 
impossibility  by  the  experts  in  the  early  days,  while  every  one 
knows  how  conclusively  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  sliding  gear 
w  item  never  could  by  any  possibility  give  satisfactory  results. 

it  mav  be  with  the  new  Daimler  engine.  One  may  bear 
in  mind  in  this  connection  the  familiar  story  of  the  stuffed  owl. 
Alt  the  experts  said  it  was  a  miserable  piece  of  work — one  con¬ 
temning  this  paTt.  another  that,  but  all  agreed  that  the  thing  was 
a  veritable  botch.  Then,,  when  the-  last  had  spoken,  the  owl 
suddenly  woke  up. 

8 Lime  these  words  were  written  the  owl  here  in  question 
has  certainly  given  proof  of  its  vitality. 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
France,  which  has  done  so  much  for  automobilism, 
should  be  the  first  of  the  greater  States  to  establish  a 
Government  department  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
encouragement  of  travel  and  touring.  The  same  kind  of 
work  has,  of  course,  been  undertaken  officially  in  smaller 
countries  anxious  to  draw  the  stranger  within  their 
gates,  and  also  by  the  State  railways  in  various 
countries,  but  a  special  department-  such  as  is  appa¬ 
rently  contemplated  bv  the  French  Government  is  a  new 
and  striking  development.  The  travel  industry  can 
be  enormously  stimulated,  like  any  other,  by  judicious 
advertising.  The  railway  companies  were  the  first  to 
find  this  out.  Nowadays,  half  the  passenger  business 
of  the  railways  is  due  to  the  adroit  stimulation  of  the 
travelling  instinct  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  stayed  at  home. 


Loro  Portsmouth  purchased  his  first  Napier  car  in  1902.  He 
has  just  bought  a  new  six-cylinder  Noiseless  Napier.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Napier  cars  3re  the  best  and  British-built  throughout. 


WOMAN. 


“TRUTH”  DOLL  AND  TOY  SH  OW. 

ALL  lady  readers  of  Truth  should  ba  by  this  time 
aware  that  the  Toy  Show  will  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Ha-ll  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  15 
and  16 ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remind  those  who  are 
so  kindly  dressing  dolls  for  this  occasion  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  this  office  by  the  8th  inst.  at  latest, 
and  that  every  day  in  advance  will  do  something  towards 
lessening  the  work  inevitably  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  staff  engaged  in  checking,  listing,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  them.  I  may  also  mention  that  the  Show  wiU.  this 
year  be  upon  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  and  will 
include  a  number  of  “'side-shows"  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  entertainments  and  concerts,  “  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  hitherto  unprecedented,’  as  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Vauxliall  Gardens  used  to  put  it.  This  entails 
not  only  increased  activity,  but  with  it  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  initial  outlay ;  though  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  justified  by  results,  and  I  need 
only  draw  my  readers’  attention  to  the  old  tag — -none 
the  less  true  because  it  is  lmckneyed— that  he  gives 
twice  who  gives  promptly. 

Finally  let  me  add  that  the  prizes  for  doll-dressing, 
supplied  this  year  as  usual  by  the  Goldsmiths’  and 
Silversmiths’  Company,  of  110-12,  Regent-street, 
London,  W.,  are,  as  I  judge  for  myself  and  am  told 
by  those  who  should  know  better  than  I,  not  only 
more  in  number,  in  common  with  the  number  of 
dolls  dressed,  but-,  if  possible,  more  attractive  than 
those  given  in  any  previous  year.  From  all  of  which 
I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who  have 
rendered  such  valuable  help  in  making  the  Show  possible 
will  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it  when  they  come 
to  see  it ! 

WOMEN  AND  FICTION. 

In  welcoming  the  woman  novelist  last  week  as  “our 
equal  in  matter  and  our  superior  in  number,”  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  showed  an  after-dinner  expansive¬ 
ness  which  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
women  journalists  whose  guest  he  was.  For  the  woman- 
novelist  comes  in  as  a  rule  for  more  kicks-  than  half¬ 
pence — with  the  notable  exception,  perhaps,  of  Miss 
Corelli,  who  complains  of  kicks,  but  receives  ample 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  half-pence.  On  the  j$tags 
the  woman  novelist  is  invariably  represented  as  living 
in  South  Kensington — in  -a  flat  of  course — of  being  over 
thirty  and  a  spinster,  of  having  received  scoundrelly 
treatment  at  the  hand  of  a  man  whatsoever,  and  lastly 
of  telling  the  world  all  about  it  with  a  lack  of 
reticence  that  is  frankly  amazing.  This  lack  of  reticence 
has  had  incidentally  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
placing  her  in  the  position  of  special  purveyor  of  porno¬ 
graphy — a  position  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
is  a  false  one. 

Probably  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones’s  eulogy  and  the  South  Kensington  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  woman  novelist.  To  my  mind,  the  difference 
between  her  and  her  male  competitor  lies  mostly  in  the 
fact  that  he  draws  her  a  great  deal  better  than  she 
draws  him.  The  Thackeray  woman  and  the  Dickens 
woman,  belong,  as  Mr.  Jones  pointed  out,  to  a  dying 
age  ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  more  convinc¬ 
ing  than  is  Rochester,  Charlotte  Bronte’s  best  beloved 
child.  In  Rochester  we  have  the  woman’s  hero  epito¬ 
mised — brutal,  massive-headed.  Compare  here  Mis 
Humphry  Ward’s  Mainstay — capricious,  and  not  even 
honest.  Jane  Eyre — in  other  words,  Charlotte  Bronte 
—prostrated  herself  before  the  shrine  of  brute  force, 
and  raised  a  temple  in  which  most  women  have  wor¬ 
shipped  ever  since.  Ouida’s  guardsmen  are  but  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  feminine  instinct  to  seize  upon  the  most 
superficial  male-  characteristic,  and  exalt  it  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  others.  It  is  a  positive  pain  to  the 
woman  novelist  to  make  her  hero  anything  but  tall, 


The  truth  about  Hotel  HermitACE,  Nice  (Cimiez)  :  The  Her¬ 
mitage  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The  most  comfortable  Uotue 
on  the  Riviera. — Langham  Hotel,  Nice,  same  management. 
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slender,  with  muscles  of  iron,  and  able  on  the  last  page 
to  allow  the  smaller-sized  heroine  to  bury  her  face  com¬ 
fortably  on  his  shoulder.  He  may  be  capricious,  and 
the  heroine  may  be  well  aware  that  he  is  capricious ; 
but  the  capriciousness  which  is  emphasised  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  novel  is  invariably  slurred  over  and 
rounded  off  at  the  end,  to  allow  of  his  being  perfectly 
right  after  all.  In  no  case  is  this  more  emphasised 
than  in  the  heroes  of  perhaps  the  most-considered  woman 
novelist  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Of  recent  years  Mrs. 
Ward's  heroes  are  all  of  the  “  jeune  premier  ”  type. 
She  loves  to  endow  them  with  all  the  prestige  that 
attaches  to  the  “young  heir."  Most-  of  them  bask  per¬ 
petually  in  the  atmosphere  of  “  coming  of  age  in  the 
olden  time,”  although  they  wear  ultra-conventional  gar¬ 
ments  instead  of  Elizabethan  trunk-hose.  Most  of  them, 
too,  have  the  “  qualites  de  leurs  defauts."  The  hero  of 
“Diana  Mallory"  would  be  a  scoundrel  in  real  life; 
in  the  novel  the  reader  is  led  to  feel  that  his  faults 
are  hardly  his  own,  but  that  he  stoops  generously  in 
order  to  give  Diana  a  chance  of  exhibiting  a  good 
quality  or  two,  which  otherwise  might  have  remained 
unnoticed.  In  the  same  way,  women  exalt  the  brute 
in  their  men  heroes,  and  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  hear¬ 
ing  his  hoots  squelch  as  he  tramples  on  the  heroine. 

Even  the  more  realistic  woman-novelist  has  not 
attained  a  happy  medium  in  depicting  her  men.  It  is 
characteristic  that  she  often  turns  her  attention  to  an 
over-emphasised  type  and  somewhat  feminine',  such  as 
the  clergyman.  Miss  Oholmondeley’s  clergymen  are  so 
real  that  they  resemble  a  snap-shot  photograph.  Never¬ 
theless,  few  of  us  would  admit  that  the  snap-shot  is 
entirely  representative  of  our  personal  appearance. 
Mrs.  Mann’s  portraiture  is  also  of  the  snap-shot  order, 
and  if  the  reader  can  for  a  moment  divest  himself 
of  the  malicious  pleasure  stimulated  thereby,  he  will 
realise  that  both  these  writers  are  indulging  in  half- 
truths  that  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  bear-baiting. 
The  male  portrait  of  the  feminine  counterpart  of  these 
clergymen  is,  of  course,  Anthony  Trollope’s  “Mrs. 
Proudie."  Mrs.  Proudie — she  is  also  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Mann’s — has  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  clerical  pom¬ 
posity ;  nevertheless,  she  is  a  great  woman.  We  may 
feel  annoyed  with  Mrs.  Proudie',  but  we  can  never 
despise  her,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  South  Kensington  conception  of  the  woman 
novelist  is  certainly  exaggerated,  and,  moreover, 
such  truth  as  was  in  it  is  growing  less  with  the  wider 
outlook  of  woman.  In  the  revolt  against  Early 
Victorian  artificialities,  the  woman  novelist  swung  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction ;  she  knew  that  people  were 
opening  their  mouths  to  be  shocked,  and  she  gave  them 
what  they  asked  for.  There  are  a  few  women  to-day 
who  deliberately  cater  for  the  more  offensive  type  of 
reader.  But,  then,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  well-known 
contemporary,  there  are  more  than  a  few'  men  of  similar 
tendency. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXVI.— Our  Bovs. 

It  was  only  last  week-end  that  I  was  staying  at 
Hilton  Towers.  Lady  Tintern  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine.  Her  husband  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  leav¬ 
ing  a  rather  encumbered  estate  and  a  budding  baronet 
then  at-  Eton.  School  has  now  been  changed  for  a 
university,  and  I  had  heard  rumours  before  I  went 
down  that  young  Frank’s  ideal  of  life  was  breadth 
rather  than  length.  I  thought  Lady  Tintern  was  look¬ 
ing  a  trifle  worried  when  she  greeted  me,  and  I  was  not 
wholly  surprised  when  she  seized  a  moment  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  all  her  guests  seemed  happily  occupied 
to  lead  me  to  her  boudoir  for  a  private  and  confidential 
chat.  “  Frank  has  been  playing  the  fool :  the  estate, 
as  you  know,  was  encumbered  enough  when  my  husband 
died.  I’ve  been  slaving  to  get  things  right,  and  now 
Frank  has  gone  and  dished  the  whole  show.”  Lady 
Tintern’s  language  was  often  more  powerful  than 
polished.  She  had  lived  among  horses,  but  she  was  a 
good  soul  at  heart. 

“What’s  the  trouble— Jews,  or  Amaryllis?” 

“Both — let’s  take  the  Jews  first.  You  know  I  allow 


him  five  hundred  a  year.  Well,  he  wrote  to  me  yester¬ 
day  in  real  sorrow  and  grief  to  say  he  had  overspent 
his  allowance  and  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  that 
they  are  threatening  to  sue  him  in  the  Courts  unless 
he  pays  up  at  once.’’ 

I  looked  at  her  face  of  pathetic  anguish — for  once 
she  forgot  to  be  smart  and  was  merely  the  tigress  fight- 
ling  for  her  cub;  but  the  return  to  nature  was  an 
improvement  had  she  only  known  it. 

“  Well,  if  that’s  all,  you  need  not  worry  much,"  I 
answered. 

“What  do  you  mean?"  She  was  breathless  with 
excitement. 

“  Tell  him  to  refer  them,  if  they  write  again,  to  your 
solicitors,  and  you’ll  hear  no  more  about  it.” 

“  Why  1  ” 

“  It’s  simple  enough.  If  a  boy  has  an  adequate 
allowance,  or  is  supplied  by  his  parents  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  according  to  his  station — and  five 
hundred  a  year  is  a  jolly  lot  more  than  any  boy  wants 
to  keep  him  in  necessaries  at  the  University — any  con¬ 
tract  made  by  him  to  repay  a  loan  of  money  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  It  is  as  if  it  had 
never  been  lent." 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  know  that’s  so  long  as  he  is  an 
infant,  and  I  thought  that  the  present  proceedings 
were  probably  bluff,  but  you  see  he  has  promised  to 
pay  when  he  comes  of  age.  That  means  that  this 
horrid  debt  will  be  hanging  over  him  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then,  just  when  I  hoped  he  would  come 
into  his  own  free  and  joyful,  he  will  have  to  go  on 
economising  to  repay." 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it;  it  does  not  matter  a  scrap  whether 
he  has  promised  to  pay  now  or  later.  Even  if  he 
promised  when  he  came  of  age  to  repay  a  sum  of  money 
borrowed  while  he  was  an  infant  the  result  is  just  the 
same.  The  law  regards  infants  as  more  or  less  imbe¬ 
ciles ;  it  regards  moneylenders  as  a  wholly  unnecessary 
luxury  for  the  young ;  and  it  says  very  definitely — save 
only  as  to  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  in  certain  ciio 
cumstanees — ‘  if  any  one  chooses  to  lend  money  to  an 
infant  he  may,  but  the  law  will  never  lift  a  finger — if  I 
may  use  a  real  Irish  bull — to  do  anything  but  laugh  at 
the  lender.’  ’’ 

“  Thank  God !  "  The  remark  was  breathed  rather 
than  spoken,  and  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  said  in 
church. 

“  Nay,  more  than  that;  you  may  have  noticed  in  the 
many  circulars  you  get — as  we  all  do — from  the  money- 
lending  confraternity  that  there  is  usually  a  clause  at 
the  oncl  that  says  that  they  won’t  lend  money  to  minors. 
That  is  to  try  and  protect  themselves,  because  a  law 
was  made  in  1892  that  made  the  sending  of  a  circular 
to  a  person  known  to  be  an  infant  an  illegal  act,  and  the 
person  sending  it  liable  to  three  months’  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  or  a  fine  of  £100,  and  a  new  Act 
passed  in  1900  said  that  if  a  moneylender  sent  a  circular 
to  an  infant  the  law  would  assume  that  the  sender  knew 
the  recipient  to  be  an  infant,  unless  the  sender  can 
prove  that  he  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  the 
person  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent  was  of  full  age. 
Wherefore  you  may  comfort  yourself  about  this  bit  of 
trouble.  Write  to  Frank  and  implore  him  not  to  be 
such  a  fool  again,  and  tell  him,  as  I  said,  to  ignore  the 
harpies  till  lie  gets  another  letter,  and  then  if  he  does 
get  another  threat,  let  him  pass  it  on  to  your  solicitors, 
and  they  will  do  the  rest.” 

Her  drawn  face,  which  had  been  looking  quite  old 
and  white,  began  to  resume  its  normal  and  youthful 
look. 

“  And  what  of  the  other  troubles?”  I  said. 

“  He’s  promised  to  marry  a  shop  girl;  lie  did  it  six 
months  ago,  and  only  told  me  last  night  in  his  letter  ; 
lie’s  sick  to  death  of  her.  He’s  tried  to  break  it  off,  and 
the  father  threatens  breach  of  promise  proceedings." 

“  Safe,  again !  The  law  presumes  a  man  does  not 
know  his  mind  on  such  a  difficult  subject  till  he  is 
twenty-one.  Heaven  knows  if  he  does  afterwards ;  but 
if  an  engagement  takes  place  between  two  poeple,  one 
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of  whom  is  of  age  and  the  other  one  under  age,  it  is  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  grown-up,  and  can  be  broken  with  impunity 
by  the  minor.  So  here,  again,  if  the  prospective  father- 
in-law  becomes  troublesome,  refer  him  to  your  solicitors, 
and  in  the  meantime  tell  Frank  to  avoid  -writing  to  or 
meeting  Amaryllis  under  any  circumstances  whatever.” 

She  heaved  a  sigh  of  immense  relief,  and  I  felt  quite 
glad  of  the  comfort  I  had  been  able  to  give  her. 

“  By  the  way,”  I  said,  “  this  does  not  apply  to  Frank, 
but  it  is  interesting  generally.  In  calculating  whether 
an  infant  has  come  of  age  or  not,  fractions  of  days  are 
disregarded.  A  person  who  is  born  on  September  3 
finishes  his  minority  on  September  2  twenty-one  years 
after,  and  anything  he  does  on  September  3  is  binding 
on  him  as  a  grown-up.” 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  SHAWL. 

When  our  rash  progenitors  walked  upon  the  Pantiles 
in  their  decollete  frocks  and  their  beribboned  caps  and 
bonnets,  they  were  wisely  alive  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  shawl.  They  held  and  withheld  it 
in  the  hollow  of  their  elbows,  slipping  from  their 
shoulders,  or  tucked  into  their  waists.  They  supple¬ 
mented  it  with  the  fur  tippet  when  the  weather 
demanded  it,  and  altogether  they  added  to  the  cares 
of  their  state  as  women  by  the  burden  of  the  proper 
conduct  of  this  scarf  or  shawl  and  the  graceful  bearing 
of  the  reticule. 

Now,  with  a  difference,  as  Shakespeare  might  have 
it,  we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  ancestresses 
of  ours.  We  are  devoting  ourselves  to  reticules  and  to 
the  shawl,  and,  ignoring  this  latter  under  its  square 
condition,  we  hail  it  and  acclaim  it  as  a  scarf — long, 
broad,  and  straight.  There  is  no  sort  of  costume  to-day 
to  which  the  scarf  is  not  a  welcome,  even  an  indis¬ 
pensable,  adjunct.  The  woman  who  golfs  wears  the 
scarf  of  knitted  or  crochet  silk,  and  the  scarf  may 
indeed  be  a  great  feature  of  the  golfing  costume ;  it 
may  put  the  becoming  note  of  colour  to  the  dress  of 
nondescript  tweed,  and  it  affords  an  excuse  for  a  hat 
•of  some  bright  tone.  An  uninteresting  green  tweed  coat 
and  skirt  may  be  rendered  at  once  smart  and  attractive 
by  the  wearing  of  a  peacock  blue  knitted  silken  scarf, 
crowned  by  a  hat  of  beaver  of  this  same  peacock  blue 
colour  with  a  great  metal  rosette  or  green  wing  at  one 
side. 

The  fur  boa  has  developed  the  properties  of  the  scarf : 
it  is  flat  and  straight,  and  twisted  -with  careless  ease 
round  the  neck,  or  permitted  to  drape  over  the 
shoulders.  There  are  scarves  for  day  wear  made  of  a 
broad  width  of  watered  silk  hemmed  with  ermine  and 
bordered  with  deep  chenille  fringes.  Such  scarves  as 
these  are  accompanied  with  a  muff  made  to  match,  the 
muff  being  of  huge  dimensions  and  bearing  strips  of  fur 
and  chenille  fringed.  Muff  and  scarf  of  these  decorative 
details  are  for  the  most  part  delegated  to  do  duty  on 
festive  occasions,  such  as  the  afternoon  party,  or  the 
private  view,  or  the  wedding. 
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For  evening  wear  the  possible  answers  to  the  scarf 
question  are  innumerable,  and  the  scarf  is  at  once  a 
preventive  of  cold,  a  striking  individual  note  upon  the 
most  commonplace  of  gowns,  and  an  opportunity  for 
spending  more  money,  this  last  being  unanswerable  as 
an  argument  in  its  favour.  No  wise  woman  to-day 
attends  a  dinner  party  in  a  low  gown  without  a  scarf 
as  a  shield  against  the  inevitable  draught  which  assails 
the  sitter  by  the  door,  or  the  too  ardent  heat  which 
attacks  the  sitter  by  the  fire-place.  The  home-made 
scarf  of  some  economy  I  have  seen  fashioned  from  a 
length  of  black  chiffon  lined  with  white  chiffon  bordered 
with  ermine,  the  ermine,  by  the  wajr,  somewhat  stulti¬ 
fying  the  thrift  of  the  home-making. 

Oriental  scarves  of  thick  net  interwoven  with  silver 
or  gold  metal  have  been  loved  so  dearly  that  their 
popularity  is  waning,  and  these  have  hitherto  only  been 
procurable  in  black  and  white.  However,  an  enter¬ 
prising  artist  has  discovered  they  may  be  dyed  -without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  brightness  of  the  metal, 
and  on  the  stage  of  The  Queen’s  Theatre  an  Oriental 
scarf  of  apricot  interwoven  with  silver  bears  testimony 
to  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

A  favourite  scarf  is  made  of  Limerick  lace  bordered 
with  a  deep  silken  fringe,  and  there  is  a  large  assortment 
of  chiffon  scarves  interwoven  with  silken  stripes  to  be 
found  at  every  West  End  establishment,  while  there  are 
scarves  of  fine  plain  silk  gauze  alternating  with  stripes 
printed  in  colours,  and  very  worthy  are  scarves  of 
plain  lisse  dotted  all  over  with  tiny  gilt  or  silver  beads, 
paillettes,  or  glistening  bugles. 

Chenille  fringes,  silk  fringes,  and  bead  fringes  all 
play  their  parts  on  the  different  scarves,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  your  Christmas  generosity  it  may  be  well 
to  recollect  the  scarf  as  a  special  pleader  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  The  gift  of  a  fashionable  article  of  attire  is 
always  received  with  joy  by  the  young  girl,  or  the  old 
one  for  that  matter,  to  whom  the  latest  luxuries  of 
Fashion’s  feast  are  denied  by  a  limited  income. 

Ingenious  dressmakers  have  contrived  evening  cloaks 
from  shawls,  and  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  in  that  bril¬ 
liant  play,  “  Lorimer  Sabiston,”  which,  alas  !  died  young 
of  neglect,  Miss  Faber  wore  a  cloak  made  of  a  scarf  of 
Brobdingnagian  proportions  of  gold  net  glistening  with 
gold  beads,  and  this  was  fashioned  in  Burnous  shape, 
banded  at  the  top  and  tasselled  in  the  centre  of  the 
back.  Scarves  and  shawls  need  wearing.  They  cannot 
be  put  on  anyhow ;  you  dare  not  disregard  their  claim  to 
your  attention ;  they  want  rigorous  discipline  all  the 
time,  and  unless  carefully  guarded  they  will  make  for 
the  inelegant  and  the  awkward.  Therefore,  you  must 
beware  of  taking  their  burdens  upon  your  shoulders 
unless  you  are  fully  prepared  to  pay  them  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  surreptitious  for  choice,  since  to  be  frankly  con¬ 
scious  of  any  of  your  clothes  is  bad  manners  as  well 
as  bad  politics. 

The  reticule  seems  somehow  linked  through  the  ages 
with  the  shawl  and  the  scarf,  to-day  being  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Under  its  most  practical  aspect  the  reti- 
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are  here  in  their  thousands,  suggesting  to  the 
uncertain  giver  just  what  will  be  most  accept¬ 
able  to  that  esteemed  friend  with  whom  the 
bond  of  friendship  it  is  sought  to  strengthen 
and  renew. 
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cule  has  now  developed  into  a  large,  flat,  straight, 
leather  bag,  measuring  some  eight  to  ten  inches,  with 
an  infinitesimal  monogram  in  its  left  corner,  and  a  band 
of  metal  at  its  top.  Paris  makes  these  "portmanteaux5’ 
in  black  shiny  leather,  with  the  metal  of  gold.  They 
have  only  just  arrived  in  London,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
greatest  favour  will  be  shown  to  them  in  the  early 
spring,  the  huge  muff  of  our  present  fancy  precluding 
any  pleasure  from  a  further  responsibility  in  hand 
luggage. 

The  gold  chain  bag  purse,  pleated  liberally,  remains 
the  ideal  of  the  rich  woman  in  the  day  time,  but  for 
evening  wear  the  reticule,  made  of  a  piece  of  old 
embroidery  or  some  of  the  material  of  her  frock,  banded 
with  silver  or  gold  galon,  is  desirable,  and  these  should 
be  made  sufficiently  large  to  hold  theatre  glasses.  Pretty 
bags  are  made  of  opal  and  coloured  beads,  old  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  work  being  eagerly  sought,  frequently  dis¬ 
covered,  too  frequently  for  one  to  really  believe  in  their 
antiquity!  The  old  round  bag  with  red  roses  scattered 
cn  a  background  of  opalescent  beads  with  a  pendant 
fringe  at  the  base  and  a  steel  clasp,  would  lure  most  of 
us  to  immediate  purchase.  The  most  successful  modern 
rival  in  bags  is  formed  of  stripes  of  fine  gold  beads  and 
fine  steel  beads.  This,  made  in  wallet  shape,  with 
little  fringes  of  gold  and  silver,  is  light  to  carry,  and 
sufficiently  decorative  to  do  day  or  evening  duty. 
Strictly  utilitarian  bags  are  made  of  suede  or  antelope 
skin,  or  morocco,  and  manufacturers  can  now  invest 
leather  with  every  surface  and  every  colour,  so  that 
leather  is  no  longer  like  itself.  In  the  intervals  of 
doing  jig-saw  puzzles,  the  idler,  by  the  way  of  Christmas 
pastimes,  may  work  out  the  problem  of  what  is  to 
become  of  the  dogma  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather, 
if  leather  is.  no  longer  like  itself? 

“  OH !  BREATHE  NOT  ITS  NAME.” 

(With  apologies  to  T.  Moore  and  Bis  Honour  Judge  Bacon.) 

Oh !  Breathe  not  its  name  !  Let  it  rest  in  the  ehade 
Which  prudent  Judge  Bacon  declines  to  invade, 

’Tisn’t  fit  for  a  man,  even  though  he  he  wed, 

To  carry  the  names  of  such  things  in  his  head. 

Oh!  Breathe  not  its  name!  Though  your  eye  it  may 
greet 

Through  a  gap  ’twixt  the  hooks,  where  the  bodice  won’t 
meet. 

Disclaim,  with  a  blush,  that  its  title  you  know. 
Information  so  private  is  not  com  me  it  fa  lit. 

Oh!  Breathe  not  the  name  of  that  garment  of  white* 
"When  at  times  it  obtrudes,  by  mistake,  on  your  sight. 
For  shameless  is  he  who  acquaintance  betrays 
With  what  our  fair  sisters  wear  over  their  st-ys. 

Oh !  Breathe  not  its  name,  as  forth  coyly  it  peeps ; 
Decorum  that  secret  inviolate  keeps. 

But  he  like  the  Judge,  who  his  shy  tongue  controls 
From  specific  allusion  to  girls’  c-m-s-l-s. 


LETTER  FROM  “MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy,- — There  are  abundant  opportunities 
just  now  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  Christinas-  gifts. 
Princess  Christian  holds  her  three- days’  sale  at  the 
School  of  Art  Needlework  this  week.  There  is  to  he 
a  great  Charity  Sale  at  Sunderland  House.  The 
Duchess  cf  Sutherland  will  be  At  Home  on  Monday, 
December  6,  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  at  13,  New  Bond-street, 
where  articles  in  silver,  copper,  and  silvered  metal  will 
be  sold,  the  work  of  the  members  of  her  Grace’s 
Cripples’  Guild  of  Handicrafts. 

The  winter  sale  of  the  Working  Ladies’  Guild  will 
be  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  (next  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day),  at  2,  Lowther-gardens,  Prince’s  Gate,  S.W.,  by 
permission  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg  is  to  open  the  sale  at  three  o’clock  on  the 
first  of  these  days,  and  will  sell  at  one  of  the  stalls. 
The  admission  on  that  day  will  be  half  a  crown,  but 
only  a  shilling  cn  the  Wednesday.  This  beneficent 
guild  helps  ladies  of  gentle  birth  who  have  not  enough 
money  to  live  on.  They  do  all  kinds  of  decorative 
or  plain  needlework,  including  elaborate  church 
embroidery.  The  Guild  gives  training  in  these,  and 
the  sales  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the 
wTork.  Orders  are  thankfully  received  at  251,  Brompton- 
road,  either  for  embroidery  or  trousseaux,  layettes,  etc. 

The  Ladies’  Work  Society,  of  31,  Sloane-street,  holds 
its  winter-  sale  this  week,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  at 
54,  Mount-street,  by  permission  of  the  Countess  of 
Plymouth,  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise 
Duchess  of  Argyll  being  present  on  both  days.  The 
lovely  work  done  by  this  Guild  includes  the  restoring, 
of  old  tapestry  and  ancient  needlework  of  every  kind, 
including  lace.  The  sale  will  be  continued  up  to 
Christmas  at  the  Society’s  rooms  in  Sloane-street. 

The  Princess  will  also  open,  on  Wednesday,  the  day 
you  will  be  reading  this,  the  show  of  Colonial  fruits  and 
bottled  British  fruits  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vine e nbs qu a-r e ,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  accompanying  her. 
There  are  to  be  cinematograph  displays  of  Colonial 
ife  and  work,  and  some  interesting  lectures  bearing 
on  fruit  culture. 

You  must  really  come  up  to  town  for  the  Truth  Toy 
Show  on  the  15th  and  16th.  You  remember  how  you 
enjoyed  it  last  year,  and  this  time  it  is  to  be  extremely 
attractive,  owing  to  the  entertainments  to  be  given  on 
each  afternoon  in  the  Albert  Hall  Theatre,  in  aid  of 
the  Fund.  You  said  last  time  that  the  sight  of 
the  children's  faces  at  this  show  did  your  heart  good, 
because  they  suggested  what  the  poor  children  in  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  would  feel,  multiplied  by  at  least 
one  hundred,  when  the  toys  are  given  to  them.  It  was 
a  lovely  idea.,  and  just  like  you. 

I  turned  into  the  Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Com¬ 
pany  at  112,  Regent-Street*  and  found  it  full  of  people 
buying  Christmas  presents  at  every  kind  of  price,  from 
diamond  tiaras  and  necklaces  in  the  lovely  jewel  room, 
recently  opened,  down  to  trinkets  at  something  under  a 
sovereign.  We  had  a  good  look  round,  and  were  once 
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more  struck  by- the  moderation.  of  tbe  prices.  This,  it 
seems,  is  a  consequence  of  the  company  having  elimi¬ 
nated  the  intermediate  profits  between  supplier  and 
purchaser.  We  noticed  some  novelties  in  rings — for 
instance,  a  diamond-shape  in  alternate  pearls  and 
olivines  and  an  oblong  turquoise  set  in  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Ear-rings  are  particularly  pretty  this  season, 
being  nearly  all  of  the  drop  shape,  a  couple  of  turquoises 
hung  by  chains  of  pearls  from  a  large  pearl,  the  chains 
of  slightly  uneven  length,  Another  ear-ring  consists 
of  a  small  bow  of  enamel  and  pearls  with  drops  of 
graduated  pearls  from  each.  A  very  lovely  ear-ring  is 
in  fine  diamonds  and  a  blue  aquamarine.  The  flexible 
chains  of  these  make  them  very  becoming.  We  saw 
any  number  of  gold  neck-chains,  plain  or  set  with 
pearls  ;  also  of  scarf-pins  there  is  an  immense  variety. 
One  of  the  latter  is  a  little  fish  in  fine  quality 
diamonds  with  enamel  fins.  Another  is  a  tiny 
ship,  also  diamonds,  and  there  are  the  usual  sport¬ 
ing  devices,  of  which  the  world  never  seems  to  tire. 
Buttons  and  links  in  all  prices  lead  on  to  lockets 
and  chains  and  bracelets,  which  are  still  worn  flexible, 
though  there  is  always  some  demand  for  stiff  ones.  A 
charming  five-guinea  bracelet  is  in  fine  blue  tourma¬ 
lines,  pearls,  and  gold. 

Peridots  are  in  favour.  Their  colour  is  such  a  lovely 
green  that  they  will  always  be  liked.  For  prices  of  all 
these  and  of  scores  of  other  presents  send  for  the  little 
illustrated  price-list,  “Presents  and  Novelties,”  to  112, 
Regent-street.  It  will  be  posted  to  yrou  free.  When 
you  get  it,  look  at  the  lovely  gem  brooches  on  p.  22 
and  after  in  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  the  pendants  on 
the  following  pages.  I  noticed  a  very  graceful  peridot 
necklace,  the  pretty  green  stones  oval,  and  hung  from 
little  golden  bows.  Neckslides,  so  much  -worn  on 
velvet,  are  always  fascinating.  One  of  those  illustrated 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  trellis  basket  filled  with  fruit  and 
suspended  from  a  diamond  knot.  The  fruit  is  pearls, 
and  the  base  of  the  basket  is  a  large  pearl. 

I  find  in  this  list  the  very  prettiest  safety-pin  brooch 
I  have  ever  seen.  From  the  centre  hangs  a  tassel  of 
pearls  hung  on  platinum  chains.  I  noticed  that  the 
handsomest  of  the  gold  or  platinum  chain  purses  were 
not  set  plain  into  the  clasp,  but  rather  fulled  in.  Many 


of  these  were  set  with  large  jewels.  Implements  for 
smoking  are  numerous,  also  knives,  inkstands,  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  other  serious  things  suitable  for  men  \  also 
clocks,  aneroids,  photograph  frames,  and  everything  to 
do  with  motors.  This  small  booklet  will  be  invaluable 
to  you  in  choosing  your  presents. 

A  very  interesting  sale  of  British-made  presents  was 
held  on  five  days  of  last  week  at  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Mount-street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Jack 
Industrial  League,  their  first  industrial  exhibition. 
Many  of  the  things  came  from  the  overseas  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Win.  Parker,  M.P.,  opened  it 
the  first  day,  Julia  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  on  the 
second,  Lady  Forbes  on  the  third,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Seimpill  on  the  fourth,  and  the  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia  on  the  Friday.  The  offices  of  the 
League  are  at  79,  Park-istreet,  Grosvenor-square,  and 
its  object  is  to  try  to  displace  foreign-made  goods  by 
British,  and  in  this  way  supply  employment  for  English¬ 
men  and  our  own  Colonials.  It  seems  a  good  idea  tq 
try  to  keep  the  money  at  home,  don’t  you  think? 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin  :  — 

Dearest  Madge,— We  in  Ireland  used  often  to  envy  you  La 
Great  Britain,  because  you  were  not,  like  us,  on  the  “make.” 
Now  it  looks  as  if  you  had  got  tired  of  the  stability  which  has 
so  long  excited  our  envy,  and  were  yourselves  going — if  not 
on  the  “make” — on  the  “  re-make.”  We  women,  in  our  essen¬ 
tially  feminine  clothes  department,  are  very  conversant  with 
re-making,  many  of  U3  looking  on  it  as  perhaps  even  a  more 
difficult  and  delicate  work  than  making.  Optimists,  who  reso¬ 
lutely  look  for  the  good  in  every  situation,  hope  that  we  may  hi 
brought  into  sympathy  with  each  other  in  going  respectively 
through  the  processes  of  “making”  and  “remaking.”  How 
delightful  it  would  be  at  long  last  “to  kiss  and  make  friends 
as  the  children  do.  One  wonders  wiry  our  sex,  whose  energies 
require  a  public  field,  do  not  take  up  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
goodwill  throughout  the  kingdom  a3  a  more  useful  work  than 
that  of  disturbing  peace. 

Dublin  has  had  no  winter  s:  season  ”  as  yet,  and  is  not  likely 
to  have  one  this  side  of  Christmas,  and  we  do  not  feel  very 
certain  of  what  may  or  may  not  happen  even  as  regards  the 
other  side.  However,  the  young  people  and  the  tradespeople 
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OYENT  GARDEN.  FANCY  DRESS  BALLS. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  Bendle. 

NEXT  FANCY  DRESS  BALL,  FRIDAY,  Dec,  3,  at  11  p.m. 

Following  Balls— Friday,  Dec.  17  ;  Friday,  Dec,  31  (New  Year’s  Eve). 
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GAIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mu.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 

DALY  s”  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 

T.  JAMES’S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  9. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST, 

A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  Oscar  Wilde, 

Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 
and  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  in  their  original  parts. 

At  8.15,  THE  NURSERY  GOVERNESS. 

MATINEE  SATURDAY  NEXT  and  every  Wed.  and  Sat.  following  at  2.30. 
Box-office  10  to  10.  Seats  at  all  libraries. 

ATEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff. ’’  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH. 

GHAPTESBURY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS- 

A  EVERY  EVENING  at  3.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
Box-office  10  to  10.  Tels. — Garrard  6666  ;  6867. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


ST.  GEORGE  S  HALL,  Wr.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

and  DEV  ANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magniffcent  programme,  including  TH 
NORTH  POLE;  Mr.  Maslcelyue’s  famous  illusion  “OH”;  etc.,  etc.  Seats  la 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


QUEEN’S  HALL  (Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

RNEST  SCHELLING. 

SECOND  AND  LAST  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL, 
TO-MORROW,  THURSDAY  EVENING,  at  8.15. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  Cd.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents’. 
Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MATTER. 


E 


L 

R 


ONDON 


QUEEN’S  HALL  (Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

- ~ic; 


ORCHESTRA. 


SYMPHONY 

MONDAY'  NEXT,  at  8. 

Conductor— Dr.  HANS 

ICHTER.  RICHTER. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  2s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  usual  Agents',  and 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent-street,  W.  (Tel.,  6564  Gerrard.) 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL, 

EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HALF  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  5s.  Admission  Free. ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions. 


G 


AURIC K,  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOBRCHIER. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.30,  in 
MAKING  A  GENTLEMAN,  by  Allred  Sutro. 

Lust)  ©ck 

MATINEE  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  %30. 


LHAMBBA,  LEONORA  &  BRITTA  in  PSYCHE. 

GOBERT  BELLING,  THE  WOLKOWSKYS. 

ON  THE  HEATH.  ,T  DRY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  ALFRED  MOUL. 


ji 


fiMPXRE. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

LYDIA  KYASHT,  M.  PESHKOFF.  FRED  FARREN,  etc. 

XGY'E,  a  phenomenal  voice  ;  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  HlTOHINS. 

1}  AX.  ACE.— MA  GOSSE,  “  THE  PLUMBERS,”  LES  TROM. 

X  BETTA,  PESCHKOFF  TROUPE,  TOPICAL  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE, 

~  IT.  at  2. 

Managing  Director ;  Mr,  ALFRED  Ban, 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Hoppner.  I  Bere  Forest,  by  Turner. 

Landscape,  by  Gainsborough.  |  Sir  G.  Pocock,  by  Reynolds. 

SHEPHERD'S  GALLERY,  27,  King-atreet,  St.  James's,  S.W, _ 

ADAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— Lifelike  Portrait 
Models  of  H.M.  MANUEL  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  Sir  ERNEST 
SHACKLETON,  Commander  R.  E.  PEARY',  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  &c. 

DO  NOT  MISS  THE 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 
APPLE  EXHIBIT, 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition  of  Colonial  Crown  Fruit 
At  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  on  December  1  to  4. 

See  the  Free  Display  of  Animated  Pictures  of  Industries  and  Scenery  in 
British  Columbia.  Information  given  by  Government  Representative,  or  can 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia, 
Salisbury  House,  jFiusHniry  Circus,  Lpnclpa,  E.0. 
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are  trying  hard,  to  hope  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  world 
that  amuses  itself  has  good  hunting  for  the  classes  and  roller 
skating  for  the  masses.  How  wide  the  world  that  amuses  itself 
is;  no  one  seems  left  out;  there  are  amusements  now  to  suit 
every  purse,  and  even — through  philanthropy  and  benevolence 
to  suit  no  purse  at  all.  Just  as  there  is  feminine  finery  all  down 
the  line,  and  toys  are  within  the  reach  of  the  pennies  as  of  the 
pounds. 

Lord  and  Lady  Fingall  are  at  their  family  residence  in  Meath 
this  season,  Lord  Fingall,  as  M.F.H.,  doing  the  honours  of 
Royal  Meath,  now  the  most  popular  hunting  county  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  have  taken  Killeen  Glebe  for  the 
season,  and  many  others  from  over  the  waters  are  hunting  in 
Meath  this  year.  The  political  situation  of  these  weeks  has 
interfered  much  with  shooting  parties  and  depleted  the  “  hunting 
grounds.”  The  peers  of  Ireland,  both  British  and  L’ish,  have  had 
a  troubled  time  of  many  journey  in  gs  by  land  and  sea,  which 
may  possibly  have  prompted  yearnings  for  the  comfoits  of  an 
Upper  House  at  home. 

Lord  and  Lady  Drogheda  have  not  settled  at  Moore  Abbey 
yet ;  the  Dowager  Lady  Drogheda  has  been  staying  there  with 
her  daughter,  Lady  Beatrice  Kerr-Clarke,  and  her  husband. 
Moore  Abbey  has  a  remarkable  hall,  lined  with  carved  oak,  and 
was  once  an  old  abbey.  The  last  Marquis  of  Drogheda— the 
marquisate  died  with  him— had  a  very  leading  part  in  starting 
the  Puncheetown  races,  which  now  have  the  fixed  dignity  of  a 
national  annual  event. 

Lady  Betty  Balfour  is  lecturing  us  this  week  on  “Woman’s 
Suffrage.”  She  is  a  Suffragist— not  -gette,  whilst  her  sister,  Lady 


Constance  Lytton,  is,  as  you  know,  a  very  leading  member  t>f  the 
Suffragette  party. — Yours  ever,  Glare. 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  for  you  to  try  :  — ■ 

Roast  Rabbit. — -These  they  stuff  with  a  chestnut  forcemeat, 
minced  chicken,  and  cream.  Another  manner  is  to  fill  the  rabbit 
with  forcemeat  made  of  fresh  truffles,  stewed  and  minced  bacon, 
and  a  few  fine  bread  crumbs.  This  is  done  the  previous  day  to  • 
allow  the  rabbit  to  absorb  the  flavour  of  the  truffles,  then  stewed  . 
in  a  rich  wine  sauce. 

Salade  a  la  Beatrice. — Make  a  gill  and  a  half  of  thick  mayon¬ 
naise  sauce  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  cold,  cooked  haricot 
beans  and  half  the  quantity  of  cube-shaped  pieces  of  cold  boiled! 
beetroot.  Dress  them  in  the  centre  of  the  salad  bowl,  pass  the 
hard  boiled  yolk  of  an  egg  through  a  wire  sieve  over  the  surface, 
make  a  border  of  slices  of  beetroot,  on  each  of  which  put  a  strip 
of  hard-boiled  white  of  egg,  crown  the  summit  with  a  bouquet 
of  watercress,  in  the  centre  of  which  put  a  slice  of  beetroot,  cut. 
with  fancy  cutter,  and  standing  edge  upwards. 

Pheasant  a  la  Neva. — After  plucking  and  cleansing  a  plump 
young  pheasant,  remove  the  breastbone,  fill  the  body  of  the  bird 
with  game  farce  into  which  introduce  some  slices  of  foie-gras. 
Secure  the  opening,  truss  the  bird  into  shape,  and  lard  the  breast 
with  strips  of  fat  bacon.  Place  the  pheasant  in  a  stewpan  on  a. 
bed  of  sliced  vegetable,  which  is  covered  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Put  a  greased  paper  on  the  top,  pour  in  stock  to  reach  the  wings,, 
cover  all  closely,  bring  to  the  boil  on  the  stove,  then  place  it  in. 
the  oven  to  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  remove  the  paper  to 
dry  the  larding.  Pour  off  the  stock,  and,  after  removin'-  the 
grease,  convert  it  into  sauce,  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  tmek 
puree  of  celery  and  half  a  gill  of  cream.  Glaze  the  breast  of  the 
bird  and  dish  it  garnished  with  groups  of  tiny  braised  button, 
onions  and  braised  celeriac. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE'. 


GAY  &  HANCOCK’S  GIFT  BOOKS 


The  only  complete  and  authorised  Edition  of  POEMS  by 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

POEMS  OF  PASSION  POEMS  OF  CHEER 
POEMS  OF  PLEASURE  KINGDOM  OF  LOVE 
POEMS  OF  POWER  MAURINE 

POEMS  OF  SENTIMENT  THREE  WOMEN 
POEMS  OF  PROGRESS 

Limp  white  cloth,  Is.  net  each.  Lambskin,  2s.  6d.net  each.. 

Copies  of  Poems  of 

■fc  5,000  Autumn  were  sold  on  day  SjOOO 

of  Publication. _ 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN 
FRENCH  PAINTING, 

By  D.  CADY  EATON,  M  A. 

Size,  8  in.  by  H  in-  Pp-  400>  with  250  full-page  Illustrations. 

H ere  in ^  mnp  ac  t  *101  d^con ve  iff'ent6 form  are  20S  brief  biographies  of  all  French 
artists  of  any  note  whatever  from  the  time  of_VVat,te;ni  to  the  present  dry. 


SUN  AND  SHADOW  IN  SPAIN. 

By  MAUD  HOWE. 

Size  8|  in.  by  5|  in.  Pp.  426,  cloth  gilt  extra,  12s.  6d.  net. 
With  4  plates  in  colour,  and  41  Illustrations  from  photographs. 

Mr  Courtney  writes  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  —‘‘Miss  Maud  Howe’s  new 
volume is. one  of  the  pleasantest  of  travel  books  we  have  read  for  some  time. 
She  is  sifted  with  the  power  of  seeing  salient  1  hings  and  writing  about  them 
,n  a  bright,  entertaining,  and  interesting  fashion.'1 


RUBAIYAT  OF 
OMAR  KHAYYAM,  JUNIOR. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Bernese  into  English  Verse 
bv  WALLACE  IRWIN,  mth  Illustrations  by  GELETT 
BURGESS.  Size  6  by4Jin.,  Cloth,  1/-  net;  velvet  Persian , 
2/-  net ;  velvet  calf,  3/6  net. 

The  above  is  a  humorous  skit  on  FitzGerald’s  classic,  in 
praise  of  smoking. 

THE  CYNIC’S  AUTOGRAPH  BOOK,  By 

“CELT,”  With  6  humorous  Illustrations,  and  printed  on  a 
good  writing  paper  with  space  for  autographs.  Cloth,  1/-  net  ; 
leather.  2 /  net. _ _ _ 

~  London:  PAY  <fe  HANCOCK,  Ltd.,  Uenrietta-street,  Strand. 


Cocoa- 

wit  h  a  difference 

With  most  people  tlie  daily  drinking  of  tea  or  coffee 
has  long  been  a  habit.  The  claims  of  cocoa,  which  has 
a  far  higher  nutritive  value,  have  been  ignored,  possibly 
because  in  the  ordinary  form  it  is  not  easily  digested. 

Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore’s  preparation  of  Cocoa  and 
Milk,  being  made  with  extreme  care  by  a  special  process, 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  perfectly  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  even  by  invalids  and  those  who  never  venture  to  take 
cocoa  in  the  ordinary  foim.  Its  delicious  flavour  is 
appreciated  even  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  it  is  excep¬ 
tionally  nourishing  and  strengthening. 

Those  who  enjoy  good  health  find  it  a  most  agreeable 
and  welcome  change  from  the  morning  coffee  or  the 
afternoon  tea,  and  to  those  who  have  to  diet  themselves 
with  care  it  is  invaluable.  A  cup  of  this  nourishing  cocoa 
is  an  excellent  restorative  when  the  body  is  tired  and  the 
nerves  are  overwrought.  A  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
it  requires  neither  milk  nor  sugar  — merely  hot  water. 
Tins,  2s.  Gd.  and  Is.  Gd. 

SAMPLE  FOR  3d.,  POST  FREE 

A  Trial  Tin  of  Savory  &  Moore’s  Cocoa  and  Milk  will  be 
sent,  by  return,  post  free  for  3d.  Mention  Truth  and  address  : 
Savory  &  Moore,  Ltd.,  Chemists  to  The  King,  143,  New  Bond- 
gt.,  London. 

avery  &  Moore's 

-  peptonised  «  a 

ocoa&Milk 


ACCIDENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000.  Claims  paid  £5,700,00  0. 

64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretory. 

NOVELTIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  London  Flower  Co. 

(Howard  Howes,  Proprietor), 

22a,  North  Audley  street,  London,  W„ 

Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flowers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 


RITERION 

NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  SUPPER.  DANCING.  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

From  11.30.  In  Grand  Hall  from  12.30.  With  Valuable  Surprises  for 

INCLUSIVE  TICKETS  £1  1  O  (Wines  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Tables  should  he  hooked  now  to  avoid  disappointment.  Telephone— $479  O'errarA 
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“  My  nerves  are  in  an  awful  stale  ! 

That  is  the  daily  despondent  cry  of  millions  of  people 
whose  life  is  made  a  misery  by  nervous  conditions  which, 
if  unchecked,  may  lead  to  the  gravest  consequences. 

To  such  sufferers  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  “new 
life  ”  with  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  feeling  of  physical 
strength  and  mental  exhilaration  which  made  life  worth 
living. 

This  “  new  life  ”  is  offered  by  Sanatogen,  whose  merits 
more  than  twelve  thousand  physicians  have  proclaimed  in 
enthusiastic  letters,  describing  the  marvellous  results  they 
have  obtained  by  what  is,  admittedly,  the  world’s  supreme 
'revitaliser  of  nerves,  brain  and  body. 

Sanatogen  is,  therefore,  pre-eminently  beneficial  in 
nervous  debility  and  breakdown,  weakened  and  disordered 
nerves,  brain-fag,  insomnia,  loss  of  memory,  disordered 
digestion  and  dyspepsia,  anaemia,  loss  of  vitality,  and  the 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  wasting  diseases  like  Consumption. 


Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Cower  : 

“  Sanatogen  has  done  me  far  more  good  than  all  the 
waters  of  Bath  or  Harrogate." 

Sir  Frederick  Milner,  Bart. : 

“  I  have  been  taking  Sanatogen  for  some  time  and  it 
seems  both  to  nourish  me  and  give  me  strength. ’’ 

Sir  Wiiliam  Bull,  M.P,  : 

“  I  consider  your  preparation,  Sanatogen,  is  of 
decided  value.  It  performs  that  which  it  promises  to  do, 
and  I  have  recommended  it  to  several  friends." 


Sanatogen’s  action  is  due  to  its  constituents — milk 
proteid  and  glycero-phosphate  of  sodium,  chemically  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  new  compound  which  is  at  once  a  food 
and  a  tonic,  profoundly  powerful  in  its  result,  yet  so 
bland  and  mild  in  itself  that  doctors  constantly  prescribe 
it  for  young  children. 

Sanatogen  is  admittedly  the  supreme  restorative  in 
convalescence  from  all  acute  diseases,  for  it  is  easily 
digested,  rapidly  assimilated  and  perfectly  absorbed. 

Thousands  of  people,  among  whom  are  many 
well-known  men  and  women,  have  yoluntarily  testi¬ 
fied  that  Sanatogen  has  restored  them  to  perfect 
health.  A  selection  from  their  letters  appears  on  this 
page. 

Sanatogen  may  be  obtained  ot  all  chemists.  Price  1/9 
to  9/6.  Descriptive  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  The  Sanatogen  Co.,  12,  Chenies  Street,  London, 
W.C. 

.Send  a  postcard  to-day  mentioning  “  Truth.” 


Lord  Edward  Churchill : 

“  I  have  derived  benefit  from  taking  Sanatogen.*' 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  : 

“Undoubtedly  Sanatogen  restores  sleep,  invigorates 
the  nerves,  and  braces  the  patient  to  health." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  MLP.  : 

“I  have  used  Sanatogen  with  extraordinary  benefit. 
It  is  a  true  food  tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  increasing  the 
energy,  and  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the  over-worked  body 
and  mind." 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

AUTUMN  6/-  NOVELS. 

By  the  Author  ol 11  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.” 

THE  CARAVAN  ERS* 

Daily  Chronicle  :  “  It  is  very  amusing—  could  our  author  write  anything 
that  was  really  dull?  One  laughs  and  laughs  again  at  the  colossal  conceit 
of  the  Baron.” 

HER  MOTHER’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

Seeond  Impression. 

TWC  PALAniiVJ  ■  as  Beheld  by  a  Woman  of 
l  nc  rAbm/in  ■  Temperament. 

By  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 

With  3  Portraits.  Small  Demy  £vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON  :  * 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL,  P.C.. 

Author  of  “Collections  and  Recollections,”  &c. 

Manchester  Guardian.— “  Readers  of  this  book  will  expect  much  lightness 
and  wit,  and  they  are  never  disappointed  for  many  pages.” 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  and  24  pages  of  Illustrations. 

Large  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  MULAI  HAFID  AT  FEZ. 

By  LAWRENCE  HARRIS,  F.K.G.S. 

Daily 'Graphic. — “  The  full  story  of  Mr.  Harris’s  adventures  reads  more 
like  a  romance  than  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  travel  tales  of  the  year.” 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  COMING  ENGLISHMAN, 

By  Prof.  JAMES  LONG,  Author  of  "  British  Dairy  Farming,” 

"  The  Small  Farm  and  its  Management,”  &c. 

Dive  Stock  Journal.—"  The  book  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  community,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  various  new 
movements  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  to  a  large  class  that 
belongs  to  neither.” 

With  16  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Small  demy  8vo, 

7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

By  the  late  J.  E.  VINCENT. 

Country  Life. — “  An  excellent  piece  of  work.  ...  It  teems  with  know¬ 
ledge,  and  Is  very  agreeably  written.  The  book  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended  alike  to  lovers  of  the  Thames  and  to  the  general  reader.” 

In  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  NEW  JAPAN. 

Compiled  by  Count  SHIGENOBU  OKUMA,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  others.  Edited  by 

MARCUS  B.  HUISH. 

Daily  News.—"  This  monumental  account  of  national  change  and 
development  is  likely  to  have  a  permanent  interest  for  the  serious  reader. 

It  will  he  a  necessary  work  on  the  shelves  of  every  library— probably,  it 
will  he  the  standard  work  on  modern  Japan— for  many  a  long  day.” 

Demy  Svo,  14s.net. 

GEORGE  1.  AND  THE 

NORTHERN  WAR. 

A  Study  of  British!  Hanoverian  Policy  in  the  North  of 
Europe  in  the  years  1709  to  1721. 

By  JAMES  FREDERICK  CHANCE,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S., 

Author  of  “The  Lighthouse  Work  of  Sir  James  Chance,  Bart.” 

With  a  Portrait,  small  demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

PASCAL. 

By  VISCOUNT  ST.  CYRES 

Author  of  “  Francois  de  Fe.nelon,”  Ac. 

***  A  masterly  and  original  study  of  Pascal  and  of  the  philosophic 
life  and  thought  of  his  generation. 

Large  post  8Vo'.  6s.  net. 

SAN  CELESTSNO  : 

An  Essay  in  Reconstruction. 

By  JOHN  AYSCOUGH, 

Author  of  “  Marotz,”  “Admonition,”  “Drosnina,”  &c. 

Scotsman.—"  What  must  appeal  to  most  readers  is  the  dignity  and 
dramatic  power  with  which  Mr.  Ayscough  carries  out  Iris  work  of  “  recon¬ 
struction,”  the  rich  vein  of  human  interest  that  runs  through  the  narrative, 
the  vividness  with  which  be  peoples  his  pages  with  men  and  women  of  the 
thirteenth  century.” 

Large  post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN  and  FRANCES  MAITLAND. 

*»*  An  attractive  gift-book  for  all  who  love  flowers  and  flower-lore.  The 
flower  names— old  and  new— are  grouped  under  the  four  seasons 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo- place,  S.W.  j 

“  My  library  was  dukedom  enough.” — Shakespeare. 

Methuen’s  Popular  Novels 

SIX  SKILLINGS  EACH 

SAILORS’  KNOTS  (3s.  6d.)  w.  w.  Jacobs 

THE  TYRANT  Mrs.  henry  he  la  pasture 

THE  SEVERINS 
THE  S5ARCH  PARTY 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS 
THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS 
THE  BURNT  OFFERING 
THE  FIRST  ROUND 
IN  AMBUSH 

THE  SQUIRE  S  DAUGHTER 


Mrs.  A.  SIDGWICK 
G.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 
Sir  GILBERT  PARKER 
MAARTEN  M A ARTE NS 
SARA  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN 
ST.  JOHN  LUCAS 
MARIE  VAN  VORST 
ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Please  write  to  Messrs.  METHUEN  lor  their  new  illustrated  an¬ 
nouncement  list.  It  is  full  of  good  reading. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN 

By  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

‘*  It  sums  up  the  existing  evidence  of  man’s  survival  after  death.” — 
Daily  Mail. 

11  Strange  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  here  set  down.”— Daily 
News. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  K.C. 


By  T.  E. 

With  two  Portraits. 


CRISPE,  K.C. 

Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  His  racy  pages  are  crowded  with  anecdotes  .  .  .  chapters  of  sound 
counsel.  .  .  Mr.  Crispe  must  have  a  wonderful  memory  and  uses  it  to 
Capital  purpose  in  his  genial  book.” — Times. 

“He  writes  in  a  chatty,  easy  way  of  the  life  of  fifty  years  ago  .... 
anecdotes  bubble  from  Mr.  Crispe  effortless  and  gay  ,  .  .  full  of  the 
humors  of  legal  life  ...  on  every  second  or  third  page  one  fin  :s  wit 
and  wisdom  .  .  .  everyone  who  gets  this  book  will  keep  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  stories  in  it  ."—Vanity  Fair. 

Ask  everywhere  for  two  new  books  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  The  first  is  ONE 
DAY  AND  ANOTHER,  a  volume  of  Essays,  and  the  second  is  GOOD 
COMPANY,  a  Book  about  Men.  Each  is  fcap.  Svo,  5s.,  and  both  are 
among  the  most  popular  books  of  the  year.  Ask  also  for  TREMENDOUS 
TRIFLES,  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  and  ON  EVERYTHING-  by 
HILAIRE  BELLOC.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  each. 

HOW  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  BEGAN  TO  BE 

(2s.  6d.  net)  r.  HERBERT  stead 
THE  YOUNG  CARPENTER  (5s.)  cyril  hall 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  FOLIOS  &  QUARTOS 

(21s.  net)  a.  w.  pollard 
BROWNINGS  PARACELSUS  (3s.  6d.  net) 

MARGARET  L.  LEE 

THE  CLERK  OF  OXFORD  IN  FICTION  (10s.  6d.  net) 

S.  F.  HULTON 

VENICE  AND  HER  TREASURES  (5s.  net) 
GIBBON’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  —  Illustrated 

Edition.  V. !.  III.  (10s.  6d.  net)  J.  B,  BURY 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WEST  (5s  net) 

GEN.  SIR  WILLIAM  BUTLER 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  EGYPT  (16s.  net) 

NORMA  LORIMBR 

DE  FROFUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS  (5s.  net) 

OSCAR  WILDE 

ESSAYS  (5s.  net)  OSCAR  WILDE 

SALOME  (5s.  net)  o'scar  wilde 

A  CENTURY  OF  SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL  (12s.  6d,  net) 

G.  F.  WHITE 

SELECTED  POEMS  (5s.  net)  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

MAN  &  NATURE  ON  TIDAL  WATERS  (6s.) 

A  H.  PATTERSON 

FUNGI  AND  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM  (6s.  net) 

E.  W.  SWANTON 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  ZOO  (6s.)  ERIC  PARKER 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  (15s  net)  HILAIRE  BELLOC 
SHELLEY  (7s.  6d.  net)  a.  clutton  brock 

A  WANDERER  SH  PARIS  (6s.)  e.  v.  u  .  as 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  (IQs  6d.  net)  peroy  addleshaw 
MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE  (5s )  C.  E.  JERMINGHAM 
THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  (7s.  6d.  net) 

WINNIFRED  COCKSBOTT 

THE  AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  (18s.  net)  SIR  HORACE  11UMBOLD 

100  MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE  (IQs,  6d  net) 

G.  F.  HILL 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  SSDDONS  (12s  6d.  net) 

MRS.  C.  PARSONS 

THE  COURT  OF  A  SAINT  (10s  6d  net) 

WINIFRED  KNOX 

THE  NINE  DAYS*  QUEEN  (10s.  6d.  net)  R,  davey 

METHUEN  <fc  CO.,  36,  ESSEX  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  CHRISTMAS 


Dicliens 

The  Stories  of  Charles  Dickens  form 

THE  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS, 

The  B-set  and  Most  Suitable  Editions  are 
those  issued  by  his  OHiCSlNAL  PUBLISHERS 
Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 

They  contain — I.— The  Original  Illustrations.  II,— The  Novelist's 

Corrections  and  Emendations,  which  are  copyright.  III.— In  certain 

Editions  Biographical  and  Critical  Introductions.  IV.—' The  Complete 
Works  and  Copyright  Volumes. 

ASK  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  TO  SHOW  YOU  CHAPMAN  &  HALLS 
EDITIONS,  WHICH  RANGE  FROM  ONE  SHILLING  TO  103  6d. 

A  VOLUME  NET. 


The  most  beautifully  and  copiously  illustrated  edition  of 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS 

is 

The  Topical  Edition. 

It  contains  the  43  Original  Illustrations  and  236  extra  Pictures,  topical  and 
topographical,  and  interesting  and  valuable  Introductions. 

2  Vols.,  21s.  net. 

”1  venture  to  recommend  every  member  of  Parliament,  and  every 
candidate  for  Parliament,  and  every  duke,  marquis,  carl,  viscount,  and 
baron,  not  to  mention  public  orators,  agents,  canvassers,  ieafletters,  and  so 
forth  to  buy,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  ‘Topical 
Pickwick,’  and  study  it  closely.”— Mr.  James  Douglas. 

MEMORIALS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

By  WILLIAM  MACDONALD  SINCLAIR,  D  D.,  Archdeacon  of  London, 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  King,  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  LOUIS  WEIRTER,  R.B.  A.,  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  other 
Pictures.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 

“The  book  was  really  wanted  ...  a  record  of  which  the  City  of 
London  may  well  be  proud,  and  for  which  the  author  is  descrying  of 
gratetul  recognition,” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  HIS  COURT  OF 

WOMEN. 

By  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE.  Author  of  “Madame  de  Staef  and  her 
Lovers,”  “  George  Sand  and  Her  Lovers,”  “Rousseau  and  the  Women  he 
Loved,”  etc.,  etc.  With  6  Photogravure  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

“Mr.  Gribble  cannot  give  us  too  many  biographies,  for  he  has  a  sane  and 
unflinching  insight  into  the  hearts  of  great  men,  and  can  tear  their  fiction 
in  pieces  without  belittling  their  achievements  or  their  personalities.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

FRENCH  VIGNETTES :  DRAMATIC 
EPISODES,  1787-1871. 

By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS.  With  12  Portraits  reproduced  by  special 
permission.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  iOs,  6«S.  net. 

‘  The  authoress  is  exceptionally  qualified  for  her  task.  She  is  deeply 
ami  lovingly  versed  in  French  life  and  letters,  and  she  writes  with  lucidity 
and  unfailing  verve. Daily  News. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  FROM  THE  GREAT 
TREK  TO  THE  UNION. 

Bv  FRANK  R.  CANA.  With  Maps.  DemySvo,  10s.  Sol,  net. 

“An  admirable  book  .  .  .  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student 
of  the  subject,  besides  being  of  deep  interest  to  the  general  reader.”— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

YET  AGAIN  :  A  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS. 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM,  Author  of  “  Move,”  ■'  ‘  The  Happy  Hypocrite,”  &a 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net-. 

“There  is  no  question  of  ‘reserved  places’  on  Parnassus,  but  it  is  ray 
individual  conviction  that  where  La  BruySre  and  Addison  and  Stevenson 
are,  there  Max  will  be.”— Edmund  Gosse  in  The  World. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  POSITION  IN 
MUSICAL  ART:  A  BOOK  FOR  MUSI¬ 
CIANS  AND  AMATEURS. 

By  H.  II RATH COTE  STATHAM,  Author  of  “My  Thoughts  on  Music 
and  Musicians,  ’  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s,  6d.  net. 

“  His  book  will  be  read  with  real  interest  by  all  organists,  and  no  doubt 
that  interest  will  bo  greatly  stimulated  by  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  music  of  the  classics.  "—Daily  Telegraph. 

A  UNIQUE  DICKENS  PICTURE  BOOK. 

SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  FROM  THE 
WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


THOMSON, 

SIR  LUKE  FILDES,  R.A.,  and  others.  Imperial  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  book  is  as  contenting  and  pleasing  a  book  as  1  have  ever  had  the 
pi  ivilege  of  praising.  It  embodies  a  most  happy  thought  most  happily  ex¬ 
pressed,  No  Dickensian  is  worthy  of  the  honourable  title  who  omits  to 
secure  It  and  place  it  among  his  best  treasures/,  Mr,  Edwin  Pugh  in  the 
New  Age, 


London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 


THE  CAXTON  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  BALZAC 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AMD  UNEXPUSGAfED  EDITION 
EVE'S  ISSUED  DM  ENGLISH 

A  GREAT  PUBLISHING  ENTERPRISE. 

The  issue  in  English  of  the  only  complete  amd  unex-. 
purgated  edition  of  the.  works  of  Balzac  by  the  Caxton 
Publishing  Company  is  an  event  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  book-buyer  who 
has  knowledge  of  book  values. 

Balzac  saw  all  Life,  all  Character,  and  all  happenings 
simply  as  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  stories. 
He  studied  humanity  and  the  machinery  of  society  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  was  at  once  a  visionary  and  a 
realist. 

These  beautiful  volumes  of  the  Caxton  Edition  include 
the  eighty-five  novels  Honor#  de  Balzac  wrote  in  his 
twenty  active  working  years. 

The  marvellous  "  Comedie  Humaine  ”  is  a  series  the 
plan  of  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  History  of  Fiction. 
In  this  series;  of  profound  studies,  some  three  hundred 
characters  stand  out,  each  with  life-like  fidelity.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women — fops,  noble¬ 
men,  scholars,  philosophers,  duchesses,  thieves,  beggars, 
rakes,  courtesans]  shopkeepers,  artists,  priests— appear 
and  reappear,  each  acting  exactly  as  such  a  character 
would  act  through  the  shifting  phases  and  varying 
stages  of  “  that  perennial  battle  which  we  call  Life.” 

The  Sub-divisions  of  this  wonderful  “  Comedy  of 
Life”  were  continually  altered,  rearranged,  and  added 
to  by  Balzac  himself  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  These 
were  ultimately  classified  by  M.  Michel  Levy,  the 
Publisher  of  the  Paris  ‘‘  Edition  Definitive,”  according 
to  the  author’s  final  intentions. 

The  “  Droll  Stories  ”  of  Balzac  stand  alone.  They 
are  a  fine  series  in  which  he  reproduces  with  masterty 
design  and  Rabelaisian  humour  the  France  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  All  are  included  here. 

The  illustrations  include  in  all  265  full-page  plates, 
of  which  52  are  etchings  printed  from  the  copper  plate. 

THREE  OPSMiOMS. 

Herbert  Carey,  ESQ.,  Secretary,  Cheshire  County 
Unionist  Club,  Altrincham,  writes:— 

“I  am  delighted  with  the  Caxton  Edition  of  Balzac's 
Works.  I  think  it  is  most  excellent  value.  It  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  any  way,  I  consider  the  Caxton 
Edition  of  Balzac  the  greatest  feature  of  the  publishing 
world  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.” 

Hugh  Thomson,  Esq  ,  Town  Clerk,  St.  Andrews, 

N.B. 

“I  am  delighted  with  it.  The  paper  and  printing 
are  excellent,  and  the  binding  is  very  tasteful.  Besides 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  such  a  book  I  consider  I  have 
made  a  good  investment.” 

T.  B,  Burnham,  Esq.,  Flaw  Hatch,  EastGrinstead  :— 

“lam  very  pleased  with  the  Caxton  Edition  of  Balzac'-s 
Works.  The  translations  are  the  best  I  have  so  far  seen, 

The  binding  is  satisfactory,  letterpress  excellent,  and 
the  illustrations  are  far  above  the  average.” 

A  FREE  BOOKLET, 

We  have  prepared  a  charming  detailed  prospectus 
containing  interesting  information  about  Balzac,  liis 
life,  and  his  work,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  to  those 
who  apply  for  it.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  this  Caxton 
edition — the  only  complete  and  unexpurgated  edition 
ever  issued  in  English— and  of  the  very  easy  terms  on 
which  it  is  supplied. 

The  Caxton  Publishing  Company,  Surrey  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  and  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part,  detailed  prospectus  of  “The  Caxton  Edition  of  Balzac,” 
with  particulars  of  your  terms  of  easy  payments. 


Name 


(Send  this  Form  or  a  Post-card,  mentioning  Truth.) 


Address 


«  - 
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FROM 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTQN  &  CO’S  LIST. 

An  Original  Book  on  a  new  plan.  The  illustrations  are  a 
mounted  on  Art  Brown. 

11  by  8f,  fancy  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  5s.  net. 

The  Animal  Why  Book. 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT,  F.Z.S.,  A.L.S.  Illustrated  in 
Colours  by  Edwin  Noble,  R.B.A. 

A  book  of  Natural  History  on  novel  and  interesting  lines.  32 
Pictures  painted  in  a  bold  and  original  style,  beautifully  produced  in 
chromo-lithography,  besides  others  in  black-and-white. 

The  New  Volume  in  the  Series  of  FINE  ART  GIFT  BOOKS . 

8^  by  5f,  printed  on  Superfine  Paper,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  Wonder-Book  of  Beasts. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  HARVEY  DARTON.  Full  of 
Humorous  Illustrations  by  Margaret  Clayton. 

A  volume  of  Romance  and  Adventure,  where  all  the  leading 
characters  are  animals.  The  Illustrations  are  full  of  humour,  and 
the  volume  will  delight  “  grown-ups  ”  as  well  as  children. 

8  by  5J,  cloth,  5s. 


Seeing  the  World, 


The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Mountaineer. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour 
from  Drawings  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.l. 

An  excellent  tale  for  hoys  hy  a  most  popular  and  experienced  writer. 

7 1  by  5,  cloth,  3s. 


Two  Tapleby  Boys. 


By  Mrs.  NEVILLE  CUBITT.  Illustrated  in  Colours 
from  Drawings  by  PAUL  HARDY.  Cloth,  3s- 
A  Capital  Tale  of  Public  School  life  and  of  the  influence  boys  have 
over  each  other. 

For  Home,  Parish,  or  Schooiroem  Acting. 

4f  by  7i,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  Perfect  Cure,  and  other  Plays. 

By  MILLICENT  COOPER,  Author  of  "  Our  Girls’ 
Book  of  Plays.” 

Companion  volume  to  the  popular  *•  Dialogues  and  Duologues,”  hy 
M.  H.  Debenham. 

A  List  of  Volumes  of  Plays  and  Recitations  will  be  forwarded  on 

application , 

7 1  by  5L  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Afloat  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE,  Author  of  “  Britons 
at  Bay,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  W.  Prater. 

The  adventures  of  two  English  hoys  and  a  Chinese  lad,  first  on  a 
trawler  in  the  North  Sea,  and  afterwards  in  China  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  Rising.  _ _ ______ _ 

The  BVgost  Popular  Annuals. 

CHATTERBOX 

416  NEARLY  12 

LARGE  300  COLOURED 

PAGES.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PLATES. 

Cloth  boards,  5s.  ;  Paper  boards,  3s. 


Either  of  these  volumes  is  a  CHILD’S  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF,  and  contains  more  reading  matter 
than  three  5s.  or  3s.  ScL  boys’  or  girls’  Looks. 


SUNDAY 


READING  FOR 
THE  YOUNG. 

250  6 

ORIGINAL  COLOURED 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  PLATES. 

Paper  boards,  3s. ;  Cloth  boards,  5s. 

FOR  Xljisr  DDIT^  FOR 

boys  I  r rriliLC.  girls 


416 

LARGE 

PAGES. 


Is.  2d.,  Is.  6d.j  2s. and  2s*  6d. 

The  Baby’s 
Annual. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d, 


LEADING  STRINGS 


KRONER,  DARTON  &  00. 


IN  FOUR  VOLS.  PRICE  42s.  PER  VOL. 


The  Recognised  Standard  A  uthority. 


A  History 
of  English 
Furniture. 


BY 


PERCY  MACQUOID. 

With  Plates  in  Colour  after  Shirley 
Slocombe,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


The  Most  Complete  and  Ex¬ 
haustive  Work  on  English 
Furniture  ever  published. 


In  every  case  the  Illustrations  have  been 
made  from  the  objects  themselves,  and  are 
faithful  in  detail  and  colour,  carving  and 
natural  grain  being  vividly  set  forth. 

This  magnificent  work  places  England  once 
and  for  all  as  pre-eminent  in  the  art  of 
Cabinet-making,  and  it  is  now  possible,  for 
the  first  time,  to  realise  the  wealth  cf 
treasure  England  possesses  in  her  own 
furniture. 


The  Work  is  divided  into  Four  Periods  : 

Veil  comprises  The  Age  of  Oak 

„  2  „  The  Age  ©f  Walnut 

„  5  „  The  Age  of  Mahogany 

„  4  „  The  Age  of  Satin  Wood 

Illustrated  Prospectus  can  be 
obtained  from  the  leading 
Booksellers ,  or  of  the  Publishers. 


Lawrence  and  Bullen,  Ltd,, 

34,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Brava 
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THE  GREENING  BOOKS 
on  Sale  Everywhere .  __ 

Second  Edition  Nearly  Exhausted. 

Third  Edition  Ready  This  JFeeJc. 

THE  &3ESY  m  THE  SPARROWtSAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

By  BARONESS  0RCZY,  Author  of  “  THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.” 
THE  STORY  CF  MR.  LEWIS  WALLER’S  LATEST  SUCCESS. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX  and  STEPHEN  LOVELL 

Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  principal  characters  and  scenes  in 
the  play. 

DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY^ 

By  X,  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

Illustrated  by  CYRUS  CUNEO. 


Macmillan  &  Co.’s  New  Books. 


FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

By  MAY  IVYMNE,  Author  of  “  HiNP.Y  OF  NAVARRE.” 


THE  HO^SE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BISS,  Author  of  “THE  DUPE.” 


THE  DISC. 

By  KARRIS  BORLAND,  Author  of  “ THE  FINANCIER” 

"the  secret  of  the  raft. 

By  HOUGHTON  Y0Wf4LEY,Authorof  “TKEESSHOP’S  EMERALDS.’ 
The  most  Audacious  anti  Humorous  Book  ofthc  Season, 

BOOM  l 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 


At  all  Libraries.  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


INDIAN  SPEECHES,  190M 909, 

By  VISCOUNT  MORLEY. 

Demy  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


DR.  SVEN  HEDIN'S  NEW  BOOK 

TRANS-HIMALAYA: 

Discoveries  and  Adventures  in  Tibet. 

With  38S  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  W ater-colonr 
Sketches  and  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  10  Maps. 
2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net.  [Friday. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 


Nsw  Book  by  the  Author  of 
“The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo.” 

THE  GRIP  OF  TIE  HYIKfl. 

Further  Adventures  in  British  East  Africa. 

By  Lieiit.-Go!.  J.  H.  PATTERSON,  D.S.O. 

With  Illustrations.  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

D\TLY  NEWS.— “If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  wildest  dangers  by  proxy, 
here  is  the  book  for  you.  .  .  .  -As  a  book  of  sport  and  adventure  this,,  we 
feel,  is  tlie  book  of  tho  season.” _ _ _ . 

THOMAS  HARDY. 

TIME’S  LAUGHSNGSTOCKS 
AND  OTHER  VERSES. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  EOUCATIOIJ  OF  SINGLE  PAUL 

ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD.  Author  of  “  Jimbo,”  etc. 
ROBERT  EMMET,  A  Historical  Romance.  STEPHEN  GWYNN 

A  CEMTIE  KNIGHT  OF  OLD  BRANDENBURG 

CHARLES  MAJOR,  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Vernon,”  etc. 
Macmillan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin’s-street,  London,  W.C. 


Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

TISSOTS 

OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

With  over  750  Illustrations  beautifully  reproduced. 

Four  Volumes.  Imperial  4tc.  Published  at  £12  12s.,  and  now  offered  at  £4  4s.  Gd.  complete. 

A  SUPERB  GIFT-BOOK. 

Nothing  approaching  this  worK.  has  ever  been  attempted  before. 

In  a  scries  of  splendid  pictures,  all  the  great  and  impressive  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  Bible  Story  are  depicted,  true  in  colour,  costume,  landscape, 

and  in  all  details  to  the  life,  the  country,  and  the  time. 


THE  HOLY  GOSPELS. 


With  over 
Notes  on 


-r  350  Illustrations  from  Paintings  by  the  Italian,  Flemish,  German,  and  French  Masters  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  10th  Centuries, 
the  Pictures  by  EUGENE  MUNTZ,  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  a  Chronological  and  Biographical  List  of  the  Painters. 

Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top,  28/-. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PEOPLES  OF  THE  CLASSIC  EAST. 

By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayoe.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  Each  volume  contains  Maps, 
coloured  Plates,  aud  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  bevelled  boards : — 

Vol.  I.  THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILISATION :  EGYPT  AND  CHALDEA-  Fourth  Edition,  24s. ;  half -morocco,  48s. 
Vol.  It.  THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  NATIONS :  EGYPT,  SYRIA,  AND  ASSYRIA.  25s. ;  half-morocCo,  EOs. 

Vol.  III.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  EMPIRES,  850  B.C.-330  B.C.  25s.  ;  half-morocco,  50s. 

EGYPT  AND  WESTERN  ASIA  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  L.  W.  King,  M.A.,  F.S.A..  and  H.  R.  Hall,  M.A,,  of  the  British  Museum.  Containing  100  Plates  and  Illustrations. 
Small  4 to,  cloth  boards,  10s. 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS  in  their  Natural  Colours  and  Form. 

Text  by  Rev.  Prof.  HENSLOW,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  over  200  Coloured  Illustrations.  The  Artist,  Grace  Layton,  obtained 
the  Silver  Floral  Medal  from  the  Horticultural  Society  for  these  Drawings.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  8s. 

BRITISH  PLACE-NAMES  IN  THEIR  HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

By  the  Rev.  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

Deals  with  British  Place-Names  in  the  forms  presented  in  the  earliest  historical  documents. 


London :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. ;  43,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  Brighton  :  129,  North  Street. 
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The  Best  New  Books. 

THE  MERRY  PAST.  12s.6d.net.  Ralph  NevilL. 
ENGLAND  and  the  ENGLISH.  Price  Collier 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HILLS  and  the  VALE.  6s. 

Richard  Jefferies 
BEGGARS.  6s.  W.  H.  Davies 

The  Eest  Fine  Art  Books. 

LONDON  :  20  Photogravures. 

25s.  net.  '  A.  L.  Coburn  &  H.  Belloc 

HISTORY  OF  AQUATINT  ENGRAVING. 

15s.  itet.  S.  T.  Prideaux 

LIVES  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

7s.  6d.  net.  E.  B.  Chancellor 

THE  SCHOOL  of  MADRID. 

7s.  6d.  net.  Beruete  Y  Moret 

The  Best  Flays. 

THREE  PLAYS.  6s.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford 

PLAYS.  6s,  John  Galsworthy 

Tiie  Best  Novels. 

VILLA  RUBEIN.  6s.  John  Galsworthy 

THE  TRADER.  6s.  Cecil  Ross  Johnson 

MARGARET  HEVER.  6s,  Elizabeth  Martindale 
ELIZABETH  VISITS  AMERICA. 

6s.  Elinor  Glyn 

The  Best  Children’s  Books. 

Ask  to  see  Duckworth’s  New  Books  for  Children 
at  any  good  Bookseller’s.  They  are  the  best  books  of 
the  season.  Illustrated  in  colour.  Write  for  Prospectus. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


2nd  EDITION 

CHARLES  MARRIOTT’S  New  Novel 

THE  INTRUDING  ANGEL  e* 

“In  its  workmanship,  its  knowledge  of  the  essentia!,  its  finely  chiselled 
style,  and  its  grave,  austere  outlines,  this  is  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Marriott 
has  written.  Its  cleverness  is  almost  uncanny.  The  book  is  a  fine  one,  and 
a  rare  delight  after  the  hazy  and  manufactured  fiction  so  unhappily  abun 
dant  just  now.”  standard. 

3rd  LARGE  EDITION  AT  ONCE  CALLED  FOR 


The  Story  of  a  South  African  Girl 
SOME  EITE  \ORDINABY  REVIEWS 

“Cynthia  Stockley  is  a  writer  of  unusual  ability.  She  has  written  a  re¬ 
markable  novel.”  Observer. 

“  A  very  remarkable  performance.  There  are  moments  in  tending  this 
book  when  we  have  the  odd  feeling  that  Miss  Braddon  must  be  collaborating 
with  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  to  produce  the  result.  1  Poppy  ’  is  a  book  to 
read.”  Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Curiously  reminiscent  of  Olive  Schreiner’s  ‘  Story  of  an  African  Farm.’ 
A  rather  remarkable  and  unmistakably  well-written  book.”  Daily 
Chronicle. 

“  A  clever,  entertaining,  and  vivid  story,  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book,  and  though  it  is  long  we  are  in  no  wise  tempted  to  skip  a  line  of  it.’ 
Daily  Telegraph. 

“  There  is  no  denying  the  cleverness,  the  book  is  clever.  Its  author  is  an 
artist  ;  she  has  sought  to  set  before  us  a  strong  personality,  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  for  good  and  i  ad  by  its  environment,  and  she  has  stopped  at  nothing 
to  make  her  picture  live."  The  World. 


J.  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY’S  Fine  Romance 


zv/  L&tn 


6s- 

‘ 1  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  genuine  writer  of  romance.  The  book  has  real  charm, 
adventures  lie  waiting  in  almost  every  street,  and  Florence  itself  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  glamour  of  its  eternal  romance.”  The  World. 


London 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  House,  E.C. 


Harrods 

Wonderful  Display. 

Xmas 
OoolCs 

#  a  & 

J-JARRODS  invite  you  to  write 
for  their  Catalogue  of  Gift 
Books,  suitable  for  every  taste  and 
age.  They  are  presently  showing 
a  magnificent  collection  of  Books, 
and  suggest  that  where  a  visit  is 
not  possible  this  Catalogue  will 
prove  a  great  help  in  selecting 
suitable  volumes  for  friends  and 
relatives.  Sent  post  free  on  request. 

&  $  $ 


BR0MPT0N  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


RICHARD  BURBIDGE, 
Managing  Director. 


THE 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


AND  AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Crisis  of  1900.  By  Sir  Francis  A.  Channing,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lord  Beaeonsfield  as  a  Tariff  Reformer.  By  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E. 
Irish  Policy  and  the  Conservatives.  By  Colonel  Henry  Pilkirgtox,  C.B. 
(“  Patrick  Perterras  ”). 

Can  Russia  escape  the  Fate  of  Poland?  By  Adam  Nowicki. 

Tli.  Censorship  of  Stage  Plays.  By  Dram  Stoker. 

Of  Things  Theatrical  in  Germany  and  England  :  a  Comparison.  F,4  Gertrude 
Kingston. 

The  Truth  about  the  Manning  of  the  Fleet.  By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

The  Out-Castes  of  India.  By  the  Right  Kev.  t  he  Bishop  op  Madras. 

Saul  among  the  Prophets  :  a  Philosopher’s  Plea  for  Religions  Education.  By 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  as  Sculptor.  By  Edward  McCurdy. 

Then  and  Now.  By  Mrs,  Frederic  Harrison. 

A  Transatlantic  Invasion  of  1S16.  By  Mrs.  Stirling. 

Psycho-Piiysical  Forces.  By  F.  Carrel. 

The  Depreciation  of  Consols,  and  a  Remedy.  By  Mackworth  Praed. 

Unionist  or  Socialist  Land  Reform  ?  By  J.'  Ellis  Barker. 

London  ;  SPOTTISWOODT5  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  5,  New-street  Square, 


You  know  there  is  only  one  Coast — the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Every 
“Coaster,”  aud  everyone  who  has  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  a  husband,  or  a 

friend  on 

“Tfie  seductive  coast,’’ 

should  ask  for  the  volume  of  poems  which  bears  that  title.  It  is  by 
J.  M.  Stuart-Young,  and  the  author  has  sought  to  capture  something  of 
the  elusive  charm  which  holds  the  “Coaster”  bound  to  West  Africa. 
The  poems  are  not  pretentious.  Each  one,  however,  is  the  sincere 
expression  of  an  emotion  ;  and  many  aspects  of  tropical  life  have  been 

touched  upon. 


i  JOHN  i 

frirniiiM  ii  in 


Crown  8vo,  175  pp.,  bound  in  white  buckram,  5a.  net. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  or  the  Railway  Bookstall  for  it— 
and  see  that  you  get  it ! 


JOHN  OUSELEY,  LTD.,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


O  TERILE  MARRIAGE :  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment. 
KA  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d.  J 

London ;  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch-street. 
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Stanley  Paul’s  New  6  -  Novels 


Edgar  Turner 


THE  SUBMARINE  GIRL 

The  Dundee  Courier :  “A  stirring  romance.” 

The  Times:  “A  tale  of  fantastic  adventure  about  an  American  with  a 
submarine  who,  after  wild  work  in  London,  sets  off  to  Japan  with  a 
kidnapned  Russian  and  a  girl  as  lively  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  meets 

a  phantom  ship.”  „ 

The  Scotsman :  “Mr.  Turner  has  excelled  himself  in  Ins  latest  romance. 

THE  ROSE  OF  DAUPHSNY  Philip  L.  Stevenson 

The  Times-  “Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  winning  an  honourable  place 
among  the  School  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  knows  how  to  vary  the  theme, 
and  in  1  The  Rose  of  Daupbiny  ’  be  gives  us  a  spirited  story  in  which  the 

interest  never  flags.  ”  .  .  , 

The  Westminster  Gazette:  “  Diane  is  a  delightful  heroine  and  Roquelaure 
a  vigorous  heio.”  _  _  . 

GOLDEN  APHRODITE  Winifred  Crispe 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of 
this  new  novel.  .... 

TROPICAL  TALES  Dolf  Wyliarde 

The  difficult  art  of  telling  a  short  sjtory  wcdl  has  no  better  exponent 
than  Dolf  Wyliarde  at  her  best,  and  “  Tropical  Tales”  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  her  art. 

LOVE  BESIEGED  Charles  E.  Pearce 

A  romance  of  the  Residency  in  Lucknow. 


OTHER  NEW  6/  NOVELS  IN  DEMAND. 

THE  VORTEX  Fred  Whishaw 

STRANGE  FIRE  Christopher  Vaughan 

THE  GHOST  PIRATES  W.  Hope  Hodgson 
TROUBLED  WATERS  Headon  Hill 


WILLS  AM  L£  ©UEUX’S  Latest  Book 
FATAL  THIRTEEN 

Published  in  the  first  instance  at  1/-  net.  (Library  edition  in  cloth, .2/-  net) 


“  BSLLiCKS  t- 

A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK’S  New  Hemorsus  Book.  2/6  net. 


SVlf?,  ALFRED  H.  IV3EL*S 

NEW.  SERIES.  SSI  pages,  beautifully  bound,  fully  gilt,  51-  each. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRAVE  BOYS 

The  Schoolmaster  says  :  11  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  handsome 
volume.  Here  are  thirty-tliree  stories  of  couiage  and  heroism  in  history 
and  modern  life,  told  by  well-known  writers.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
book  more  interesting  to  the  thoughtful  boy,  or  one  more  conducive  to  the 
fostering  in  him  of  a  manly  spirit.  It  is  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt 
edges,  while  the  printing,  paper,  and  illustrations  are  beyond  question. 
We  should  like  to  see  ‘A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  ’  brought  within  reach  of 
every  young  reader  in  the  country.” 

A  BOOK  OF  BRAVE  GIRLS 

First  Review':  “This volume  in  its  handsome  binding  should  prove 
of  the  utmost-  service  to  teacdiers  desirous  of  selecting  an  attractive, 
thoroughly  sotind  and  useful  reward  book.  A  collection  of  some  three 
dozen  true  stories  of  courage  and  heroism  by  such  well-known  authors  as 
Everett  Gr  een,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Alice  Jackson,  and  others.  Every  story 
is  a  good  one— many  of  them  of  thrilling  interest,  and  all  abounding  in 
stirring  episode.  The  book  is  freely  illustrated  also,  thus  adding  another 
point  in  its  favour,  so  fhat  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as  a 
real  good  book  for  girls.” — Schoolmaster. 


LONDON:  STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  CLIFFORD’S  INN. 


Appeals. 


HAM  YAM  SOUP  KITCHEN  AND  HOSPICE, 1846. 

President:  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  ADOLPHUS  FITZGEOKGE,  K.C.V.O. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  Funds  for  Soup,  Bread,  and  Coal  Relief, 
and  a  Christmas  Dinner  to  1,000  poor  families.  Last  year  258,538  Meals, 
213  Tons  of  Coal,  5.464  Free  Nights  Lodgings  were  given,  open  all  the  year. 

W.  H.  ASH,  J.P.,  and  Lieut.- Colonel  G.  E.  PERRYN,  Treasurers. 
The  Hon.  JOHN  HARRIS,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Ham  Yard,  Great  Windmill-street,  W. 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY. — 120  Labour  Homes,  &C. ,  offer  work 

to  men  and  women  leaving  gaol  or  destitute.  The  LAST  HOPE  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Farm  Colony.  FRESH  AIR  HOMES  for  ailing  women  and  children 
from  slums.  FUNDS,  old  clothes  and  firewood  orders  (.is.  6d.  per  100  bundles) 
urgently  NEEDED.— Cheques  crossed  Barclays,  payable  Prebendary  Carlile, 
Hon.  Chief  Sec.,  or  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Headquarters, 
Marble  Arch,  W, 


To  Help  trie  Wives  of  the  Unemployed. 

JE  ST  A  B  /.  IS  H  SO  i  75  7. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb,  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,000  helped  annually.' 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finsbury-square,  E.C.  _ _ 


ESTATE  OR  DEATH  DUTIES. 

HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THEM. 

Do  you  know  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  what¬ 
ever  property  you  may  leave  will  have  to  he  paid  away 
in  the  shape  of  Death  Duties'? 

These  Duties  form  a  first  charge  upon  your  property, 
and  are  payable  before  your  Executors  can  make  up 
their  title  or  deal  with  the  Estate.  They  cannot  make 
payment,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  Estate  itsell. 
They  will  -have  either  to  find  the  money  themselves,  or 
raise  it  by  a  temporary  loan  or  perhaps  a  forced  sale. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  is  chargeable  upon 
all  unpaid  Duty  from  the  date  of  death.  These  Death 
Duties  range  up  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  Estate,  and  must 
be  paid  no  matter  how  the  Estate;  has  to  suffer. 

How  to  Lighten  a  Heavy  Burden. 

The  best,  and  cheapest  way  to  provide  for  these 
Duties  is  by  a  Policy  of  Life  Assurance— a  Policy,  that 
is  to  say,  in  which  a  special  clause!  is  inserted  that  the 
Company,  without  waiting  for  the  Grant  of  Probate,  or 
Letters  of  Administration,  will  pay  the  Policy  money, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  on  proof  of  Death  only,  direct  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities,  in  discharge  of  the 
Estate  Duty. 

This  will  also  avoid  the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent, 
interest,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  saving  in  the  full 
rebatement  of  Income'  Tax  on  the  Premiums  paid, 
providing  they  do  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  Assured’s 
income. 

Such  a  Life  ‘Assurance  Policy,  for  a  substantial 
amount,  in  a  first-class,  strong  office,  solves  the  problem 
of  the  payment  of  Death  Duties.  Though  you  may  live 
only  to  make  the  first  payment,  a  cash  Asset  will  be 
ready  to  pay  the  Duty  immediately  on  proof  of  death. 

Thus,  a  man  can  provide  for  these  Duties,  at  a  very 
small  annual  cost,  and,  by  so  doing,  leave  his  property 
intact,  whether  he  be  a  merchant,  landed  proprietor, 
or  a  humble  worker  striving  to  make  a  provision  for 
those  dependent  upon  him. 

Special  low  rates,  will  be  given,  on  application,  up  to 
70  years  of  age. 

In  soliciting  vour  inquiry,  I  offer  you  the  knowledge, 
advice,  and  experience  of  -over  twenty  years.  Clear 
contracts  are  obtained  at  the  lowest  market  rates  and 
In  the  strongest  and  best  companies. 

Kindly  give  date  of  birth  and  the  probable  amount 
you  desire  to  provide  for,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you,  under  cover,  full  particulars  as  to  the  cost  and  the 
best  method  of  making  provision  for  these  Duties. 

Loans  are  also  obtained  in  connection  with  Life 
Assurance — on  Mortgages,  Reversions,  Life  Interests,  or 
Person  al  Sit  reties. 

Rates  and  Illustrations  furnished  for  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Assurance  and  Annuities  on  application. 

C.  E.  Bunbury, 

Insurance  and  Mortgage  Broker. 

93,  Queen  Victoria  Street;  London,  E.C . .  _ 


R1TERS 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 

„e,  TAYLOR’S,  LTD 

74,  CHAWCERY  LAN  E, 

and  92,  QUEEN  STREET  (Cheapside  end),  LONDON. 


charity  organisation  society, 

^  ML — — \  '•  DENISON  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.vV. 


The  Main  Object  of  the  Chanty  Organisation  Society  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

~  -r.  _ AX />V>  O  TM  1.0  LI  P  Work-  Q  H  fl  PI 

Thi3  It  endeavours  to  attain 

,  By  bringing  about  co  operation  between  the  Charities  and  the  Poor  Law, 
and  between  charitable  persons  and  agencies  of  ali  religious  denominations 
amongst  themselves. 


2.  By  spreading  sound  views  on  charitable  work,  and  creating  a  class  of 

almoners  to  carry  tiienl  out.  .  „ 

3.  By  securing  due  investigation  and  fitting  action  in  all.  case*. 

4.  By  repressing  mendicity.  ©•  "•  *-0 C  H.  Secretary, 
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Hospital  for  Consumption 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

BROMPTON. 

Sanatorium  and  Conv.  Home 
nr.  FRIJVILEY,  SURREY. 

Greatly  Needs  Help 

43G  BEGS  MOW  OGGUpJed7~ 
required  annually  from 

OwuJ'SJjV vU  voluntary  sources. 

The  Committee  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund  “view 
j  with  special  satisfaction  the  work  done  at  the  Sanatorium  at 
|  Frimley.” 

FREDERICK  WOOD,  Secretary. 


7700  GMILDREN  RESCUED  from  INFAMOUS  DENS 

By  Rescue  Officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 


v  ««aU3M 


Patron— Hos  Majesty  THE  KING. 

WILL  YOU  HELP 

THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION 
AND  SHAFTESBURY  SOCIETY 

to  comfort,  counsel,  and  care  for 

the  Poor  and  Crippled  Children? 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Report  giving  Balance  Sheets  and  full  information 
gladly  sent  on  application, 

SIR  JOHN  KIRK,  Secretary, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Rend,  London,  W.C. 


The  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL 


for  CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY 
ROAD,  E. 


Patron  — 

H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


me 


3DC 


HD  DC 


150 


Assistance  very 
urgently  needed. 


Linen  iznoc 


jdc 


3D  DC 


=3Dt 


Please  give  o  helping  hand 

T.  GLENTON-KERR,  Secretary. 


sLitf 


Please  don’t  forget  the 

8*595 

OR  PH  A 14  &  DESTITUTE 
Hill,  \  CHILDREN 

|I|I«C  \ 

u""'111'  1  IN 

DR.  BERNARDO’S 

HOMES 

III  TO-YOti-ALL-YE?'HAr-PASS,BY?ll I  fl)lS  CI)rS$fi<ll3$  =  li(j£ 

Contributions  earnestly  solicited  to  pay  the  Food  Bill, 

Mark  Gifts  “Fop  Food  Aione.” 

***  Cheques  and  Money  Orders  payable  “Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes" 
Honorary  Director,  William.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

18  to  28,  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E. 
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Office  :  Victoria  House,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
"Bankers  :  Barclay*  Co.,  Ltd.,  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON 

95,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Aecretarp. 


issara 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY 
NEEDED.  £40  Annually^^^^^* 
will  support  a  cot,  ^ 

£i,ooo  C**, 

Names  a  Cot  _ 

THE 


for 

EVE  R/y'V 

;  * 


C>( 


jjp* 


&V 


FIRST  & 
LARGEST 
CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL  in  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

E.  3.  Johnson,  Secretary. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

WMiFS  <&  STRAYS  &OG/ETY. 


Patron  of  the  Children’s  Union : 
H.M.  QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA. 


104  HOMES 
Including' 

3  FARM 
HOMES 
and  5 
CRIPPLES’ 
HOMES. 


Patron 

H.M.  THE  KING. 


Over 
14,700 
Children 
have  been 
rescued ; 

4,000  being 
eared  for. 


HELP  GREATLY  NEEDED. 

Secretary:  Rev.  E.  de  M.  RUDOLF. 

Old  Town  Hall,  Kennington,  London,  S.E, 
Bankers:  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 

A  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 


Offices : 


Patron-HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

President— THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  P.C.,  G.C.M  G. 

T  V -SC  7E1 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  Established  1862,  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg 
instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Surgical  Appliances,  Elastic 
Stockings,  Trusses,  and  every  description  of  mechanical 
support  to  the  poor  without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 


39,204  Appliances  given  year 
ending  September,  8909. 
Average  over  750  per  week. 


Water  Beds,  Invalid  Chairs,  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  ol  Subscribers, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  De  thank, 
fully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lombard-street,  or 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury-square,  London.  E.C, 

RICHARD  C,  TRESIDDER,  Secrotary, 
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THE  PRQViDEWT 

SURGICAL  APPLIANCE 

SOCIETY, 

For  Supplying;  Cripples  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Artificial  Limbs  and  Surgical 
Appliances.  established  isrt». 

“TvSaf— THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

The  Benevolent  Public  ana  respectfully  asked  to  support  this  Useful 

Provident  Charity  because—  ,  .  ... 

It.  Benefits  over  9,000  Cripples  annually  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
without  regard  to  age.  race,  or  creed. 

?  It  gives  a  maximum  of  aid  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  those  who 
'are  unable,  owing  to  their  condition,  to  canvass  for  Letters  of 
Recommendation, 

3.  —It  assists  the  provident  artisans  as  well  as  the  very  poor. 

4. — It  stands. urgently  in  need  of  greater  help  to  carry  on  its  work. 

6  -  It  is  entirely  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Treasurer — THOMAS  WHITEMORE  CHANT,  Esq. 
Bankers— LLOYDS’  BANK,  Limited,  London. 
Secretary— 3.  SLATER  SPENCE,  Esq.,  12,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


THE 

SHIPWRECKED 

FISHERMEN  AND 

MARINERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETY. 


[Over  eOO.COO  Persons  g 
Relieved  since  its  H 
■foundation  in  1S39.  H 

“  Them  is  Sorrow  on  the  Sen.'* 

Ey  this  National  Organisation  and  its  Local  Representa¬ 
tives  everywhere— 

The  Shipwrecked  are  instantly  cared  for  on  the  spot  and  sent  home. 
The  Widow  and  Orphan  are  immediately  eorght  out  and  snceomed. 
The  Mariner  and  Fisherman  are  encouraged  to  exercise  thrift 
by  becoming-  beneficiary  members. 

Funds  are  Urgently  Needed. 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING- 
Chairman — Admiral  tv.  F.  S.  Mann.  Secretary— G.  e.  Maude,  Esq 

23,  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL.  MALL  EAST,  LOMDOM,  S.W. 


*  Sir  W.  Treloar’s  | 
Crippled  Children's 
Christmas  Hampers 
and  ^Clothing  F und . . 

His  Majesty  the  King 

has  aeain  headed  the  subscription  list  by  a  donation  of  Ten  Guineas, 
this  making  the  sixteenth  year  of  His  Majesty’s  suppoit  to  this  fund. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  FUND 

is  to  semi  a  Christmas  Hamper  to  poor  Crippled 
Children  in  the  Metropolis,  and  provide  Clothing  and 
Boots  for  Crippled  Children  in  the  Alton  Homes. 
Subscriptions,  which  will  be  cordially  acknowledged,  and 
donations  of  any  amount  will  be  welcomed  and  should  be 
forwarded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  “Little  Cripples’ Christmas 
Hamper  &  Clothing  Fund.-’  e/o  Sir  William  Treloar,  Bart., 

69,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


THE  “LIBERATOR 
RELIEF  FUND. 

Patron:  H.R.fi.  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN. 

£5,000  per  year  still  urgently  needed  to  give  relief  to  Hundreds 
or  A  (fed,  Destitute,  and  afflicted  Victims  lof  the  great 
■■  Liberator  ”  Crash,  who  were  taught  and  trained  in  habits  of  temperance 
and  thrift  by  their  trusted  leaders  only  to  find  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  life-swings  and  diiven  to  face  the  dreaded  workhouse,  in 
spite  of  all  their  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  make  some  provision  for  tiieir 
old  age. 

More  than  3,000  Persons  have  received  assistance,  and 

THE  BITTER  CRY  FOR  HELP 

is  still  coming  to  the  Committee, from  sufferers  who  have  bravely  borne 
with  their  difficulties  till  sickness  or  great  destitution  has  compelled  them 
to  apply,  the  majority  of  whom  are  widows  and  spinsters  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

Cheques  ancl  P.O.s  should  he  made  pay  aide  to  the  “  Liberator  ” 
Relief  Fund,  crossed  “  Toe  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,”  and 
sent  to  the  Secretary — 


Rev.  J.  HARRISON,  10,  Farringdou-street,  London,  E.C. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office  :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

^Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


13  Branches :  Louden,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUmS  URGENTLY  MEED  ED. 


Reports  and  other  information  from  the  “Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


REEDHAi  ORPHANAGE 

PURLEY,  (incorporated)  SURREY. 

The  Boar  si  of  MaBaagem&nt  earnestly  ask 
Tot*  aid  in  their3  works 

The  Charity  has.no  endowment  but  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
public  benevolence. 

300  fatherless  children  are  now  being  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  Orphanage. 

Help  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Board  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £2,500  from  their 
hankers,  and  have  no  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 

H.  COSMO  O.  BONSOR,  Treasurer. 

J.  ROWLAND  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 


Office.  99,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 

Bankers :  The  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 


LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 


WATFORD. 


Instituted  ISIS, 


incorporated  1845. 


THE  Managers  earnestly  appeal  for  Funds.  500 
Orphan  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Necessitous 
Middle  Class  now  in  the  School  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Nearly  7,000  such  children  have  been  benefited 
and  where  necessary  provided  with  situations  on 
leaving. 

£14,000  are  required  from  voluntary  sources 
each  year.  This  year  there  is  a  considerable  debt 
to  the  Bankers.  Help  is  therefore  much  needed 
and  will  be  gratefully  received. 

E.  H.  BOUSFIELD,  Treasurer. 

ARTHUR  P.  BLATHWAYT,  Chairman. 
HENRY  C.  ARMIGER,  Secretary. 

Office:  3,  CROSBY  SQUARE,  BISHQP8GATE,  E.C.  j 


“ARETHUSA”  JACKAPPEAls 


FOR 


XMAS  &NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 


“ ARETHUSA *'  and 
THAWING 


“  CHICHESTER” 
SHIPS. 


DONATIONS  ARE 

EARNESTLY  SOLICITED. 
President:— Tlim  PARC  OF  JERSEY,  OCR- 

Chairman  and  Treasurer: 

W.  E.  nor, BARD  Esq., 

4.  ST.  HELEN'S  PLACE,  E  C- 


INCORPORATED  1001. 

80  Boys  each  year  enter  Royal  Navy. 
6,000  have  entered  Merchant  Service. 

The  National  Refuqes  for  Homeless  ancl  Destitute  Children. 
LONDON  OFFICE:— 164,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

/  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 
Joint  Secretaries  |  hf.XUY  G.  COPELAND. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel 

List  &  Business  Guide. 

A  ACHEHT.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HEN  RIG  N, 

_OL  CQRNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  bouse.  r-' 

1\/|  ONTE  CARLO— HOTEL  DU  H  ELDER.  Modern  corn' 

X?i-  fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino.— A.  BREMOND,  Prop. 

TTASLE.— ' THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet 

M ONTBEUX.-HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE,  First-class 

LvX  Eng.  fmly.  hi.  Rcntly.  enlgil.  Mod.  tins.  — Madam  BETISCHEN,  Prtress. 

DASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

]\|  OUTRE  OX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

,  -i**®’’-  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake*  Alps,  f  Hose  fo  Kursaal.  Patronised 

by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLKGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop. 

jl/l  OFTTREUX— GRAND  HOTELBELMOlvT.  The  most 

-LfJL  poplr.  house,  lildg.  best  postn.  in  Montreux.—  UNGER-DONALDSON.  Pr. 

L>Jti Rilin'.  HOTEL  Dfe R  KAlSfcRHQF.  Rooms  from 

J-/  5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

OORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  htl.  Hotwtr. 

*  htng.  Aprts.hedrms. with prvte.  hath,  lavtry.  2  Ifts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  &  Son. 

XIOXTBEETX. — HOTEL  NATIONAL,  First-class.  Ideal 

1TJL  English  Winter  Hotel.  Unrivall  ,1  position.— LOUIS  RUECK,  Manager. 

I —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

1  y  All  modern  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &e.  Mod.  charges. 

1 1  UJTICH.— HOTEL  ENGLiSCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

ivfl  finest  pos,  Opp.  P.0..1loy.Theatre  &  Roy.Pal.  H.O.  water  running  each  room. 

OORDIGHERA.  —  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  Old* 

-V  eSiabGT™,ii^  h"tel-  Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  comfort, 
rrop.,  A.  r  UKKiiiR  (Swiss). 

\  f  U1TICH.- GRAND  HOTEL  LESNFELDER.  First- 

-1 class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

OORDIGHERA.-HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDS. 

■“  *  ,lvrte-  English  Htl.  Lge.  gdns.&  villas.  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.Wiinsclimann 

~jV”APLE3.— EXCELSIOR  HOTEL. 

Hotel  de  Luxe. 

(  ]AnnES.- HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

V_y  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

CANNES  .-GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

v  i  irst-ciass  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position  Pr  T  SHHAPP 

I\j  bijib.  l  te, &.  GOrJ  6  Ira&N  F A L«  Ilecom m en cl ed 

1  for  its  cuisine,  position,  and  comfort. 

|V  APLES. — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  aud  most 

_LK  comfortable  ;  spleridid  view  of  bay  •  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  8s,  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

nAMES.-HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GALLES.  Up-to- 

v-'  date.  Large  park.  Free  from  dust.  Splendid  panorama 

ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

cue  nnesfc  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  sea-view.  Ceil,  heating. — lJr  H  POST 

IV;  ICE.—  TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  lirst-class  hotel 

i_A  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE.  150  rooms  and 

oatns.  the  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms 

1VTICE,  Oimiez. — WiNT£fS  PALAOE.  The  most  up-to- 

i-'i  date  high-class  family  hotel,  Beautiful  garden.  Tennis— J.  AGID,  Ppr. 

— .HOTEL  DES  PALMiERS  ET  DES 

vy  PRINCES.  Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terms  for  families— E.  GORGES,  Prop.  special  pension 

TAILOR. — F.  WlacGO  WAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  NICE. 

CHEMIST. -GINNER  &  CO.,~C^T~ChemiSts. - The 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’Antibes.  Tel.  527. 

/ \t>TENTD.  —  MOTcl  DU  LITTORAi..  First-class  family 

V_/  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

1  th a  u  h  Ofll,  Switzerland. —  HOTEL  GRAND 

V  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports 

I3ARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

-fi.  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

|  iOLOGHE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  '  First-class 

V  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts  ‘  ’ 

pA±tla.-  HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

A  of  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTliR,  Manager-Proprietor. 

,‘  •*>  massage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse) 
First-class  gentlemen  s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit,  guaranteed 

I3ARIS. — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Tuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCUE. 

(  jOPElSlldAGIiiN.—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

Vy'  class.  Leadmghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels 

TYISA.— GRAND  HOTEL  a^d  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

JL  The  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  imt-water  heating. — W.  GARBRECHT.  Pi. 

TARESDEN.- GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first 

I J  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Sin.,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back  mod  terms' 

|  )APALLO. — HOTEL  VERDI.  Favourite  English  house. 
Hi  Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light.  Lift,  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  &  renewed. 

DY®SI!L L ORE. — H OT £ L  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  n'rst-class. 

.  Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths. -H.  Hengst,  Dr.,prev.  H.  Europe.  Hamburg. 

POME.— EXCELSIOR  HOTEL.  . 

1 1  Hotel  de  Luxe. 

l^LORENCE -HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

J-  1  atromsed  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDKION  Proprietor 

T>  OME.  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  High-class  in  every  respect. 
JLL  Quiet  pos.  ontheBarberini’s  Gdns.  Pat.  by  Royalties.—  M.  CANELLI,  Mgr. 

FLcg?E?CE‘“uHOTI!L  REGIWA  ET  VICTORlA.^First- 

JL  class.  Ei  ery  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

1)  OME  —HOTEL  QU1R1NAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

1L  Via  Maziouale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect,— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS&CO.  E^i^dWi^n 

chemists.  Yia  I’ornabuoni,  17. 

¥>  OME  —SAVOY  HOTEL.  First-class  family  hotel  near  the 

I  V)  gardens. — Proprietor  and  Manager,  J.  LENGYEL. 

L  REIBIIRG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

i  Agent.  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses*  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortv:lo-es  arranged 

1)  OME. —WINDSOR  HOTEL.  Full  south,  ViaVeneto.  Suites 

XL  of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent,  heat., mod. comf.— CASTETTI  <fe  LANTENA’r 

a'>ove  Mon^eux.  —  HOTEL  CHAMP  FLEURi. 

T>  O ME. — FISCH ER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  Unrivalled  quiet  & 

XL  sunny  position  (Ludovisi  quarter),  every  mod.  comft.,  lifts.  Sto  12  francs 

TTAMBURG.— A.  BREMERMANN,  First-class  Tailor 
-O.  Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P.O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes  * 

CHEMISTS. — H,  ROBER  iS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418.  ' 

IT^?lBfCR?-~^OT£L  ATLANTIC,  Ke,taurant  Pfordte 

_LJL  Looms  from  4  marks  npwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards' 

OT.  MORITZ. — PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable 

O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.—  Propriet or.  CASPAR  BADRUTT’K  uuMipy' 

INNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL  ww 

A  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  eomfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.-C.  LANDSEE  Pron 

UT.  MORITZ. — THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Fafnllv 

ky  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths 

Ti°i?A^N?TLake  MagSiore-  THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

Open  the  whole  year.  Best  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Winter  seas.m 

QAN  REMO.— BENECKE  &  H£YWOOO,  House  and 

O  Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  annlication 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents.  l  L 

Ssj-*1  mode“ 

npEXERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

I  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava 

'F'ERRITET.— GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PORT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

PERRITET,  Switzerland.— GRAND  HOTEL  &  ALPES 

X  Well-known  rendezvous  of  English  and  American  clientele. 

MEcS?ie^Em;RcSMf^  P,,mELL  EVU E-  Golf*  EnStish 

\7’IEWH'A.— HOTEL  BRISTOL.  ICarntnerring  next  totlm 

T  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishiiieand  shnoHn„ 

1V1  ■Eng,i311 

VIENNA. — HOTEL  MATSCH  AKER  HOF. 

T  6.  Pat.  by  the  AuStro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  win ** 

]\/T ENTONE. — HOTEL  DE  1  URIN  Puntr-il  f„n 
-1VL  Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift  Baths  Smnkln/.  ! 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  h'frs  '  t  o  m  d  bllhard 

4  Y'lESBADEX.  -  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

V  V  BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurbans  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 

Under 

1^7  IESBADEN.-HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home 

'  '  w14-1!  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  atthp  Onepla,^’ 

CA7IESB ADEN. -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  U„ 

to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h  *  e  watc 

A  |  EWTuJME.— GRAND  MOTEL  IVSONT  FLEURI  First 

1  I  NAVOPm°trte'  °WnWaterSDring'  Plivate  suites  with  bath.  Cent’,  heating 

WIESBADEN.  -  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

'*  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hot  el  Pension  term. 

]V!  ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).  HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New  first 

A\1  cl.,  finst.  vw„  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolnmiten 

7URIOH.-DOLDER,  THE  GO,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

fj  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position  finestvW 

il/lOJNTE  CARLO. — HOTEL  WINDSOR.  First-class  i 

JXL  Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath.—  Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  FA U  v 

Re^  ta^eS  messenger  insti- 

A,  “UTiOiSI,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
lsitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.  sen  ices  t  o 

M  CARLO  -  HOTEL  HARTER  ET  MED1TER  r 

X-ta,  RANEE,  lirst-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino.— Prop.,  CH.  HARTER.  i 

7U.RICH.— IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE  Estoto  a„ .Pnr  ' 
fj  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Homes  and\  ilfas  hfo,  sell* 

Dec.  1,  1909.] 
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Foreign  Pensions, 


ACHE N.— PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biicliel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

_  HOTEL  PENSBCN  NORFOLK.  First- 

class,  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 


4B| 

^LASSIO. 


T>  ERLIN.— PENSION  HERZBERG.  121b  Potsdamer  pri- 

Ij>  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstti.  Ex.  gar  Mod,  digs. 

ERLIN.— PENSION  HOELTZL-SHERIDAW.  28,  Pots- 

lamerStr.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf.-Eng.  prtrss. 

ERLIN.— PENSION  ¥©SS.  Kurfursten  strasse 87.  First- 

cl.  frilly,  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf*  Mod.  tins. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


B 

B 


>  ERLIN.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstra>se 

W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischet  Garten.  Careful  attention. 

Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  COHDNER.  _ 

to 


T> ERLIN. — PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  5i 

_1F  class.  Patronised  hv  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  cor 
FRAU  CONSUL  BEPGTT,  Proprietress. 


First 

conversat'on. 


> ERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT. —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

3  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod,  t ms. 


B 


O NN.—  PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  eookg_ 


B 


RUSSELS,— PENSION  ROEGIEBS,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  All comfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trims,  mod 


c 


OLOGNE. — PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse. 

Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  Miss  M.  OLDFIELD, 


Dresden.  —  pension  schsvsalz,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidy  11,”  Laubengast.  _ __ 


D 


RESDEN.— PENSION  MEINOKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. —  Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


I) 

D 

P 


RESUEN-— PENSION  FORD,  Werder  Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


USSELDORF. -PENSION  blERWtRTH  ,23A,Kaiserstr. 

Am  Holgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly;  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trnis.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

RANKFURT  A/M.— ANGLO- GERM  AN  PENSION, 

70  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.’  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.—  Miss  SHARP, 
proprietress.  _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ 


_ > _  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 

Strasse'22.  First-fcl.  fmiy.Ktne.  Cent. pstn.  Excel,  cuisine,  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 


^  HANK  FORT  A/M 


H 


AM  BURG. — PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

Very  select, Fam.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 


II 


4MBURG.-PENSION  HOOFE,R  otherbaum  Beneckestr, 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod,  terms. 


I  AUSA.NNE.  —  PENSION  LEIDEN  FROST,  Near 

1  j  ra 

L 
M 


railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

UCERNE—  HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 


UNICH  —  PENSION  SULZER,  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suiteswdth  bath-rm.&toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 


M 


UNICH— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER, 26 Hess-strasse. 

First-cl.  family  bs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr. Galleries  &  Academies. 


STAPLES— PENSION  BAKER,  10,  Via  Caraecio  o.  Tlie 

\  leaflg.  English  pension,  fine  sit.,  facg.  bay,  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius. 

N _ 

,  ’I  OME.— PENSION  CARGILL,  Via  Col  lino  23.— Select, 

\\ comf .  fain.  pens. ,  quiet  sit.  ;  lofty,  sunny  rooms.— Eng,  Prs.,  Miss  CARGILL. 


ICE.— PENSION  A^QLAISE  (Marine  Villa),  77,Prome* 

IN  nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos.  close  the  sea.  Gat'd,  Comf. ,  mod,  trms. 


TEN35T a.— PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com¬ 

fortable  fami  house,  ecu. pos., near  all  sights, good  casino  Swiss  manage  ment, 


XWiA  S 
IN 

ROME. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT. 

A  SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTY 

will  leave  London  on  December  18, 
via  Dover  and  Calais,  visiting 


j , — ,  occupying  31  days. 
First-class  travel,  superior  hotel  accommodation, 
drives,  fees,  Ac.,  and  beith  in  sleeping  car  provided. 
Ti.i.usTRaTkd  programme  Free. 

THOS.  COOK  &.  SON, 

Lucigato  Circus,  London,  and  Branches. 


WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— NOVEMBER  to  APRIL. 


RiMvSrP  • 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LONDON :  18,  Moorgate-street.E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 
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Troth”  Motel  List. 


O  ELF  AST. —GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL. — The  Finest 

1  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 


lines  t 

ifts 

to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 


piRMTWGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

±J  ACORN  HOTEL.— 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  botli  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 


DRIGHTON. 

83  Unequalled  in  sit 


BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms  ;  sea-water  service;  unequalled  cuisine;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light,  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 


Dublin. —  hotel  wsetropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


GLASGOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 


RAND  OAITARY.- The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

v  I  IWETROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER.  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


I 


ONDON.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

J  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel, 

telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


LONDON.  --THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

Russell-street  ("Opposite  trie  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious  Public  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  .1  ariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  THACKERAY,  London. 

Maidenhead.  —  st.  ives  hydro  -  hotel.  — 

Special  Christmas  festivities.  Programmes  ready.  Early  application 
should  be  made.  Inclusive  terms  from  (is.  per  day.  Generally  over  1 01) 
visitors.— Tel.  188.  Families  special. _ _ _ 

ITALVEEN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England.— 

jyj  The  SJytPLRlAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  lOith  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOBRSCHELL. 


Margate.— white  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquavters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


rFOHQUAY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL.— Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thougliout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  k  la  carte. 


Terms  moderate. 

W.  WOKSTER,  Manager. 


XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  HOLIDAYS. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  BY0R0PATHIG, 


The  most  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain 


under  one  roof.  Physician,  T.  D.  Luke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Send  for  full  Xmas 
Programme.  A*  ^ ^ *  THIEM,  Director. 


TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL. 

MOST  MODERN,  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING 
BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
NEAREsT  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAG  E. 

PLEASURE  CRUISES 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including  the 

HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT, 
TURKEY,  GREECE.  DAL¬ 
MATIA,  ITALY,  SICILY, 
ALGERIA,  SPAIN,  and 
PORTUGAL. 


LONDON 


Leaving  as  follows: — 

MARSEILLES  Feb.  17th. 

,,  Mar.  12th. 

„  ,,  19th. 

,,  April  96b. 

„  21st. 

Feb.  25th. 

Illustrated  Programmes  post  free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Office?. 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 

heir  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
following  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNINL, 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MONTANA  PALACE  •yiLLARS-S  U  R- 
_  Lnfcnio  .  \rnR.ttTNS-T/TCS-BATNS.  two  WaIq  • 


four  hotels ;  “wjdu 

AUBEPINE,  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  becretary,  6,  Endaleigh- 

gardens,  London,  N.W. 
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D amly  Xmas  Gifts 

HANDKERCHIEFS 


Ihis  illustration  represents  a  few  from  the  large 
variety  we  stock.  Our  list  and  samples — post  free 
—will  help  your  selection.  May  we  send  them  ? 


Orders  of  20s.  upwards 
carriage  paid. 


GENTLEMEN’S  IKiTBAL 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Hand  embroidered,  Pure  »«9  f  jt>» 
Linen,  per  doz.  ®  /  O 

Wo.  60. 


1 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER 

Ltd. , 

40,  W.  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 


No.  1.0. 
Ladies’  Initial 
Sheer  Linen 
Handkerchiefs 


Per  doz. 


!  No.  1.101. 

Ladies’  Pure  Linen 
Hand-embroidered 
Handkerchiefs 


Per  doz. 


No.  1,100. 

Ladies'  Pure  Linen 
Hand-eni  croidered 
Handkei’cnifcfa 


Per  i for 


COPLAND  &  LYE'S 

‘  Caledonian  ’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  iVlen’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  bo  had 
■  n  Cream, White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Mght  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  lljd.  to  2/4  per  yardi  . 

PULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FLEE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  SauchseSnaS!  Street,  QSasg-©wc 

MAGNIFICENT  XMAS 

v/ih«v  _  .yr  irmtv 


Greater 
value 
at 
less 
cost! 


The 


:8 


: :  c .  • 

SIR 


|  Gentlemen's 
IHtE&S 
WATCH 
Handsome 
Flat  Watch, 
fully  jewel¬ 
led  lever 
luoveme  n  t, 
very  accur¬ 
ate,  Solid 
Gold  case. 

TO/- 

0xydised,17  G. 


% 


lb 


TO 


WHITE 
DAY  ! 


AND  NEW  YEAR 

GIFTS 

at  remarkably  low  prices 
Lest  selection  of 

WATCHES,  JEWELLERY, 
PLATE,  CUTLERY,  &0., 

I?  r.  Uondon  is  to  be  seen  at 

H.Samuei’sBrnnch  Establishment 

178,  Strand.  Call  to  day.  You 
will  not  bo  importuned  to  buj-.  if 
not  convenient  to  call,  write  for 

the  LARGE  FREE  ALBUM  0FXMAS 
AND  NEW  YEAS  PRESENTS  sent 
post  Lee.  Address,  Head  Office 

MARKET  ST., 

MANCHESTER. 


ROWLAND’S 

KALYDOR 

FOR  THE  SKIN 

8°  thes;  Heals  and  Beautifies  the  8kin.  Removes  Freckles,  T  in  Redness 
oughueis.  Cures  Irritation,  Soothes  and  Heals  the  irritating  effects  of 
Eczema.  Prevents  Chilblains  and  Chapping:  of  the  Skin  during  winter  and 
preserves  it  from  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  and  damp  weather”  Warranted 
Harmless  and  Curative.  Bottles,  2/3  and  4  6.  Of  Stores,  Chemists  and 
Howland’s,  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London.  ’ 


18ct.half-hoop 
GEM  RING. 
Fine  stones, 

£4  17  6 


l  / 


J~/y  iT 


H.  SAMUEL, 


Chief 


SEE  THE  WINDOWS.  Compare 
prices  with  those  elsewhere. 

Lmdon  Branch,  178,  STRAND,  W.C. 


PERMANENTLY  CUIlhD.  Adults  and 

,  '  t5°y?  ,tallen  m  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— P.ooklet  of  particulars  and 

iondonntvSCfr0m  Mr‘  A’  C‘  ^CHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  CoCt  Manaions^ 


ESTAHlIS  HO)  1886. 

Wire:  EVANOPLIS,  LONDON. 


A  REAL  BOON  io 

the  iv inter  months  is  ; 

GOOD  OIL  STOVE 


GET 


am 

“ARDENT.’ 

It  is  the 

BEST. 

“MADGE”  writes:  "TJpoi 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  an 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  yoi 
should  think  I  exaggerate.” 

|  Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 
Sepnlchre, 

WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W 


W.  EYANS  A  CO. 

Truth  ”  says  • ;  Our  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  Tailoring  is  EVANS,  who 
can  actually  lit.” 


LARGE  STOCK 

OF 

materials 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW, 

FOR 

Home,  Colonial,  and 
Foreign  Wear, 

AT 

Economical  Prices 

compatible  with  Best  W'ork. 


“*0  Dross  Suit,  from  S  Gns. 
Vachting  Suit,  from  3  Gns. 
Undep  tile  same  Proprietorship 


’Phone  :  327  MAYFAIR. 


287,  Regent  St •  AjLondOD, 
77, Gt.  Portland  St.  j  w. 

“Field”  says:  “It  is  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  that 
we  can  recommend  the  Breeches 
made  by  W.  EVANS  &  Co.  The 
cut  is  absolutely  correct.” 

Our  steadily  increasing  trade 
with  readers  of  “  Truth  ”  for 
many  years  past  is,  we  think, 
a  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  our  Fib  and  Workmanship. 
Gentlemen  ,vho  ar**  unable  t.r> 
call  „an  rely  on  having  a  good 
Jit  from  onr  Easy  Self-Measure¬ 
ment  Form,  or  by  sending  old 
garments  as  a  guide  for  size. 


ReO-  Copyright . 
and  Management 


Riding’  and  Polo 
Breeches,  from  £1  15s. 
Shooting  and  Golfing 
Breeches,  from  21/. 
Shooting  and  Golfing 
Coats,  from  £2  6s.  6d 
since  the  Firm  was  Founded.. 


EVANOPLIS  RAINPROOF  OVERCOAT; 

(cts  illustration).  Price  55/. 
An  indispensable  Coat  for  Sportsmen, 
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Banking  Announcements. 

THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office :  40,  Threacineedle  St.,  LONDON,  E  C.  ltd. 

Capital  Authorised,  £1,509,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £502,500  ;  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000. 

Bankers:  Bank  of  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited). 
Blanches  &  Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  Banking  and  Agency 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  he  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  : 
One,  two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent.;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  allowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200 ;  other  rates  on 
application. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Keserve  Fund  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,0j0,000 

HEAP  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.O. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  ou  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  he  ascertained  on  application. 


FARROW’S  BANK,  Ltd. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BANK , 

OFFERS  EXCEPTIONAL  BANKING  FACILITIES. 

Send  for  40-page  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which 
describes  the  History,  Work  and  Success  of 

FARROW’S  BAIMK,  LTD, 


Head  Office:  1,  CHEAPSEDE,  LONDON,  e.q. 

Branches)  Sub-Branches,  and  Agemotes  In  every 
County  of  the  Kingdom* 


EVERY  WOP/iAN 


who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  Dowries  for  Daughters 


Bliould  write  for  the  leaflet  entitled  “'THE  BOTTOM  DRAWER.' 


Sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  Assurance. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 


British  Tryst  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 
Act  as  Trustees,  Executors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

All  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to—  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Mombers  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  not- in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  last  of  Members  of  t lie  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
maybe  seen  ad  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTH  WAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

Crowns,  Bridge-work,  lulays,  and  all  Latest  Methods  at  lowest  Fees. 

FIVE  YEARS’  WARRANTY. 


Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth  writes  “  One  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  world. 
Can  do  everything  science  and  experience  suggest  to  satisfy  every  customer.” 
Write  for  Pamphlet. 

GOODMAN’S,  Ltd.,  2,  LUDGATE  HILL  (Facing  St.  Paul's). 
BRIGHTON  :  10,  Castle  Square. 

— b—^— a— — am— 

(Ehannel  Grossing,  Secc-Siekness. 

H.I.M.  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duchess 
Serge  of  Ru3«ia,  and  II.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Prussia 
have  found  “  YANATAS  ”  a  perfect  remedy  for  sea-sickness. 

“  YANATAS’’  on  sale  at  chemists’,  2/9  ;  or  3/-  (post-paid) 
from  Starkie,  Chemist,  Trafalgar  square,  W.C. 

The  only  Proved  Remedy.  Established  15  years. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORM  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


[^VESTED  FUNDS  -  -  ^£70,000,000 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  &%69500j000m 


Chairman  ■■ 


Rt.  flora.  LORD  ROTMS€l1ILD,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


OEA  TH  DUYEESm — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  ! 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  i 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

IHGQME.  TAX  a — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income ! 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s  | 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan- j 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 
foims  ami  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  bo  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company's  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager, 


Personal  Accident,  Pfiate 
Giass,  BwrgBary  and  Fire 
insurances. 


THE 


LAW  GUARANTEE, 

TRUST  &  ACCIDENT  SOCIETY,  LIMITED. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  and  full  Particulars. 

Head  Office :  49,  CHANCERY  LINE,  London,  W.C. 

City  Office;  70,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


BiHRKBECK  BANK.  .stabusheo 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACS',  with  fulliparticulans,  POST  FitEE, 

C.  F.  RAVBNSCBOFT,  Secrstary. 


The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  ■will  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1909. 

The  f  ull  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

DENNISTOWN  (KRIAN  F.M.S,)  RUBBER  ESTATES, 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  £150,000,  Divided  into  150.000  Shares  of  £1  each, 

ISSUE  OF  119,000  SHARES  AT  PAR,  of  which  110.000  SHARES  are  now  being  OFFERED  fop  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Leaving  81,0U0  Shares  of  £1  each  in  reserve  for  future  issue,  subject  to  the  option  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  Shares  may  be  paid  up  in  full  at  any  time  prior  to  the  due  date  of  the  instalments  under  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 


LTD, 


DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES  PETER  ALLEN,  M.P.,  Farmtaill  Park,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
JOHN  ALSTON!,  Winchester  'House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.O.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merlimau  Rubber  Estates,  Limited. 

KEITH  FRASER  A R BUTT! NOT,  92,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor  square,  W., 
Director  Linggi  Plantations,  Limited,  Chairman  Sumatra  Para  Rubber 
Plantations,  Limited. 

PATRICK.  GOW,  13,  Rood-lane,  London,  E.C.,  Managing  Director  of  Gow, 
Wilson,  and  Stanton,  Limited. 

METHOLD  SIDNEY  PARRY,  161,  St.  James’-court,  Buckingham-gate,  London, 
S.W.,  Directpr  Kuala  Lumpur  Rubber  Company,  Limited. 

BANKERS. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED,  62,  Lombard-street, 
London,  E.O.  ;  Head  Office :  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  branches. 
THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LIMITED,  HO,  Threadneeclle- 
street,  London,  E.O. 

SOLICITORS.— MAYO,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  10,  Drapers’ -gardens,  London,  E.C. 
PRODUCE  BROKERS.— GOW,  WILSON,  AND  STANTON,  LIMITED. 

13,  Rood-lane,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. — London:  LINTON,  CLARKE  AND  CO.,  7,  Drapers’-gardens,  E.C. 
Edinburgh  :  MACGREGOR,  BANKS  AND  CO.,  2,  St.  Andrew-square.  ■ 
AUDITOR— P.  R.  RUTHERFORD,  Chartered  Accountant, 

20,  Eastcheap,  London,  E-C. 

COMMERCLAL  AGENTS  IN  THE  EAST.— BARLOW  AND  CO.,  Singapore. 
AGENTS,  SECRETARIES,  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES.— R.  G.  SHAW 
AND  CO.,  WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 
ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  has  been,  formed  to  acquire  four  Rubber  Estates  in  the 
District  of  Krian,  North  Perak,  F.M.S.,  known  as  Dennistown,  Mong  Seng, 
Wong  Ah  Wong,  and  Seang  Aik,  comprising  about  2, 153  acres,  of  which 
J.868  are  cultivated  partly  with  Para  Rubber  and  partly  with  Coco-nuts. 
The  first  three  named  Estates  adjoin  the  Town  of  Parit  Buntar,  and  form 
one  compact  block,  a  }iortion  of  Wong  Ah  Wong  being  within  the  municipal 
limits.  Parit  Buntar  lies  about  twenty-seven  miles  south-east  of  Penang, 
in  a  well-settled  district,  where  labour  is  available  and,  cheap.  The  Seang 
Aik  Estate,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  suitable  for  separate  manage¬ 
ment,  is  some  six  mites  to  the  south  oil  the  north  bank  of  the  Krian 
River,-  The,  Estates  are  -  practically  freehold,  being  held  on  the  low  quit 
rent  <cf  £144  9s.  4d.  per  annum  for  the  total  acreage,  as  against  the  terms 
of  $1  per  acre  (equal  to  £297),  rising  to  $4  per  acre  (equal,  to  £1,191)  per 
annum,  now  payable  under  new  grants  Of  land  in  the  F.M.S. 

REPORT  AND  VALUATION. 

The  Estates  were  visited  on  23rd  and  24th  September,  1909,  by  the  well- 
known  planter,  Mr.  William  Tough,  Manager  of  the  Jin  Seng  Estate,  whose 
Report  on  the  Estates  accompanies  the  Prospectus.  In  that  Report,  Mr. 
’I’ough  values  the  four  Estates  at  the  sum  of  £80,612,  and  says 
I  may  state  that  I  consider  these  properties  as  a  combined  concern  will, 
in  time,  become  on©  of  the  most  valuable  properties  in  the  Federated  Malay 
.States.  If  worked  as  one  concern,  a  considerable  saving  will  he  effected  in 
the  general  expenses.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  a  sum  of  about  £1,045 
will  be  saved  annually  in  quit  rent  (See  Note*).  Owing  to  the  excellent 
transport  facilities  a  considerable  amount  will  also  be  saved  in  this  respect,  ' 
and1  as  the  output  increases  this  will  be  further  appreciated. 

Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  its  proximity  to  water,  the  yields 
will  greatly  exceed  that  on  most  estates  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  he  interesting  to  mention  that  in  the  hospital 


grounds  at  Parit  Buntar,  which  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  Wong  Ah 
Wong  Estate  (as  also  did  the  land  on  which  the  Railway  Station  is  built, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  Government  Offices),  there  are  seven  sixteen -year- 
old  Para  Rubber  trees  which  are  being  tapped  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
under  my  supervision.  These  treps  gave  an  average  of  nearly  301b.  dry 
rubber  .each  last  year,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  gave  an 
average  of  191b.  6oz.  dry  rubber  each.  These  figures,  which  can  be  authen¬ 
ticated,  go  to  show  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  large  yields  that  may  in 
time  be  expected  from  trees  grown  under  similar  conditions. 

*  Note. — Mr.  Tough  evidently  means  to  convey  by  this  that  the  rent  is 
£1,045  less  per  annum  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  lan-  been  held  upon 
the  new  terms  now  imposed  in  the  F.M.S. 

Mi’.  Tough  states  that  he  has  valued  the  land  on  the  Wong  Ah  Wong 
Estate  for  agricultural  purposes  only. 

The  approximate  ages  of  the  Rubber  Trees  on  the  Estates  at  the  date 
of  Mr.  Tough’s  Report  are  given  as  follows 

41  to  5  years.  3|  to  4  years.  2J  to  34  years.  20  months' io  2  yems.  9  mouth.) 

5,4U0  10,800  54,047  51,903  ISO 

the  average  age  of  the  43,527  Coconut  Trees  being  about  4£  years. 

The  gross  yield  of  dry  Rubber  from  the  four  Estates  for  the  next  five  ye;:r3 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Tough  as  follows — 

1910  1911  1912  1913  1914 

12,700  1b.  36, SCO  lb.  67,300  lb.  121.500  1b.  232.600  1b. 

On  the  basis  of  Rubber  at  4s.  pgr  lb.,  and  Coconuts  at  £3  per  1,000,  Mr. 
Tough  estimates  the  revenue, from  the  Estates  for  the  next  five  years  thus;— 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Dennistown 

£6 

£1,022 

£3,308 

£8,150 

£12,690 

Mong 

Seng  . 

....  2,515 

4,860 

7,180 

9,650 

15,750 

Wong 

All  Wong  .. 

180 

600 

1,250 

2,250 

3,200 

Seang 

Aik  . 

450 

1,950 

3,600 

7,400 

19,800 

£3,161 

£8,432 

£15,338 

£27,450 

£51,440 

Making  a  total  of  £105,821,  against  which  Mr.  Tough  estimates  the-  cost  of 
picking  Nuts,  tapping  and  maim  acture  of  Rubber,  at  £29,724  for  five  years. 

WORKING  CAPITAL. 

After  payment  of  the  purchase  consideration  and  the  preliminary  expends 
and  underwriting  and  overriding  commission  hereinafter  mentioned  the  sum 
of  £32,000  should  be  available  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  as  Working 
Capital.  All  sums  which  may  be  received  by  the  Company  when  Share i 
are  called  under  the  option  hereinafter  mentioned  will  be  available  as 
additional  Working  Capital.  The  Directors,  therefore,  consider  that  the 
Company  will  have  ample  funds  at  its  disposal. 

PURCHASE  GONSIDERAJ'  1  ON. 

’The  purchase  consideration,  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  is  (a)  £75,000,  as 
to  £66,000  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  shares,  and  interest  on  such  sum  of 
£66,000  at  6  per  .cent,  per  annum  from  November  12,  1909,  the  Vendors 
having  already  provided  and  paid  the  greater  portion  of  the  cash  purchase 
consideration  payable  for  the  properties,  and  (b)  the  right  to  the  Vend' 
Company  to  call"  for  an  allotment  to  itself  or  its  nominees  at  par  of  31,000 
Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  Capital  of  the  Company,  or  any  less  number,  a. 8, 
any  time  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Tough’s  valuation  is  £5,612  in  excess  of  the  '.nbove-mentioned  £75,000, 
this  being  also  the  price  payable  by  the  Vendors  for  the  properties,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  price  the  Vendors  have  already  paid. 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  he  obtained 
from  the  Company’s  Bankers  and  lookers,  and  ai  >  he  Omni  aiiy’s  offices. 


SELECTED  COALS 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
by  truck  loads,  for  many  years. 

House  Coal,  Steam  Coal,  G is  Coal,  Hotel,  Farm,  and  Estate 
Coal,  Welsh  Smokeless,  Smithy,  Anthracite,  Gas  Coke,  Special 
Horticultural  Coke,  Bunkering  Coal  for  Yachts,  &c. 

Enquiries  Invited.  Write  for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 

25,  Coal  Exchange,  L.QNDQN,  E.C. 
(Since  1849.) 


MEN  OF  SPECIAL  ABILITY 

are  the  Kind  of  men  we  want — men  whose  Special 
Knowledge  or  Special  Aptitude  fits  them  to  occupy  Res= 
ponsible  Positions  in  Technical,  Clerical.  Organising,  or 
Travelling  capacities.  We  have  upon  our  lists  hundreds 
.  of  positions  carrying  salaries  of  from  £150  to  £1,000  a 
year— but  positions  which  can  only  be  filled  by  really 
High-Grade  Men.  Ifyouare  sucha  man— wrifeus  to-day 

HAPGOODS,  Ltd.,  '63-167'  sJR^?v  London,  w.c. 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.)  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate, Manchester. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


B.P. — “You  are  right  .  . 
when  you  say  that 


HIERATIC  A 


YOU  KNOW 
YOU  CAN  GET 

FREE 

SAMPLES 

AND  AN 
INTERESTING 
BOOKLET  FROM 


has  fulfilled  all  your  ideals  of  a 
Note  Paper.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  and  advise  you  to  steadily 


continue  using  it.” 


Of  all  Stationer: 
at  1/-  a  Box. 


HSERMiCA  Works,  HiiS  Street,  Finsbury,  Loudon, 
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CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND 

from  EASON  6  SON,  Ltd,, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin; 

17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast; 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls, 


TEITTH 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GAL1GMANS  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RSVOU,  PARIS. 
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BAZAAR 

NoW  in  Fall  Swing. 

To  ensure  greater  comfort  we  have  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  our  premises  this  year  and 
incorporated  many  new  ieatures. 

ALL  PREVIOUS  ATTEMPTS  BEATEN. 

BOYER  CASTLE  and 
other  Working  Pieces. 

Real  Lake,  Electric,  Clock¬ 
work,  &  Steam  Railways. 
ENTERTAINMENTS  ALL  DAY. 

Unique  and  Unequalled  Display  of 

TOYS  &  PRESENTS. 

Great 

Oriental  Bazaar. 

Instructive  &  Amusing  Demonstrations. 

THE  ‘  HOLLAND’SECTION 
|  FROM  THE  WHITE  CITY. 

PETS  in  Great  Variety  in  our 
Zoological  Department. 

Restaurant .  Tea  Rooms. 
American  Soda  Fountain. 


COMB  EARLY. 

Big  Bazaar  Book 

Gratis  and  Post  Free.  Presents  for  all 
at  popular  prices. 


A.W  GAMAGE  LTb 


Londoo,E.C. 


ON  BUYING 


Brinsmead 


The  true  lover  of  music  will  always 
demand  in  his  piano  quality  of  tone,  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  touch,  and  excellence  of 
material  and  workmanship.  These  latter 
qualities  are  an  important  point  because 
they  secure  durability,  and  the  genuine 
pianist  is  as  deeply  attached  to  his 
instrument  as  a  violinist  is  to  his  violin. 
Beautiful  lustre  of  case,  artistic  decora¬ 
tion,  gilding,  and  carving,  certainly 
enhance  the  appearance  of  a  Brinsmead 
Grand,  but  they  are  matters  of  secondary 
importance. 

The  worth  of  a  piano  lies  in  the 
music  which  can  be  extracted  from  it, 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Brinsmead 
that  has  first  claim  upon  our  labours. 
Hence  the  lowest-priced  Brinsmead 
Model  has  the  true,  distinctive  Brins¬ 
mead  tone.  The  moment  a  chord  is 
struck  you  can  tell  from  its  full,  rich 
quality,  by  the  long  true  “  singing  note,” 
that  it  is  an  instrument  of  no  common 
grade.  Its  touch  is  no  less  delightful, 
while,  like  the  good  violin,  its  tones 
become  mellower  with  age. 

WRITE  FOR  1909  ART  CATALOGUE, 

SENT  POST  FREE  ANYWHERE. 

INSTALMENTS  ARRANGED. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Ltd., 
18,  20,  &  22,  Wigmore  St.,  London,  W. 
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Give  an 
ONOTO 
This  Xmas 


pki 


When  you  buy  Xmas  Presents— remember  an  Onoto 
Self-Filling  Safety  Fountain  Pen  is  a  gift  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  you  know  will  appreciate  and  use! 
It  is  the  fountain  pen  that  fills  itself  and  cannot  leak 
—a  perfect  writing  implement.  British  made  and 
guaranteed  by  its  makers. 

Price  at  all  stationers’,  jewellers’,  etc.,  from  10/8 
to  £,&  packed  ready  for  post. 

Booklet  about  it  free  on  application  to 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd..  288,  Bunhill  Row 
London,  E.C. 

Onoto  Self-Filling  Safety  Fountain  Pen. 

IMPORTANT. — For  those  who  require  alargerpen  with  a  very 
flexible  mb,  a  special  model— the  new  “  G  ’’—lias  been  put  on 
themailcet.  It  is  exceptional  value  for  the  money'  Try 
this  new  “  G”  at  your  stationer’s. 

Also  :.sk  for  Onoto  Ink  -the  best  for  Fountain  and  ali  other  Pena 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


Ltd. 


103  S  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Mouth 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £1  8  0  £200  ...  £4  1)  0 

£2u  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ...  £2  5  0  £50)  ...  It  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  1 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  \  18, 19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N.E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

•  A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director 
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“WHITE  LABEL”  NAVY  CUT  is 

afi 


Per 


1  d. 

r2 


or. 


N.B. —  PLAYER’S  “WHITE  LABEL”  NAVY  CUT  is  manu¬ 
factured  only  from  ripe  Virginia  Tobacco,  and  in  the  same 
manner  which  has  earned  for  the  original  PLAYER’S  NAVY 
CUT  a  world-wide  reputation. 

PLAYER’S  NAVY  CUT 

CIGARETTES 

3d-  per  packet  of  10 

These  cigarettes  have  an  immense  sale,  due  entirely  to  their 
high  quality  and  excellence  of  manufacture.  “  Beautifully  Cool 
and  Sweet  Smoking.” 
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You  know  the  keen  delight  of  tlie  dive,  out  of 
the  dazzling  sun,  into  some  shady  stream  where 
the  lazj^  waters  run. 

You  know  the  bracing  snap  of  the  water 
against  the  skin,  and  the  sense  of  complete  and 
utter  restful  invigoration. 

You  can  get  that  very  same  sense  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  with  none  of  the  after-lassitude,  from  a 
hot  bath,  a 


Mustard  Bath 

—a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or 
so  of  COLMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been  added. 
Try  it  yourself 


CHRISTMAS  &  MEH  YEAR  GIFTS 

BRASV1AH  &  Co.  1  lave  on  view  a  Choice 
and  Unique  Selection,  including 

DESPATCH  BOXES  ATTACHE  CASES 

DOCUMENT  CASES  WRITING 

JEWEL  CASES  (newest  designs) 

BAGS  (fitted  and  unlitted) 

MOTOR  CASES 
CIGAR  &  CIGARETTE  BOXES 
LIQUEUR  CASES,  &e.,  &e.,  g 

All  fitted  with  GENUINE  BRAMAH  m 
LOCKS.  " 

00LQ  MASTER  KEYS  in  Rings,  Locked,  &c.£ 

Sp  cial  Designs  in  Bracelets  for  carrying  same.  .I 


WHte  for  Illustrated  List. 


BRAMAH  &  Co. 


Closed. 


100,  NEW  BO^D  STREET,  J.OMOOS,  W 
Bjr  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King- 


EFFERVESCENCE  PUKE  SLY  NATURAL 


\  E FFE RVESC E  N 

MMTW 


NATURAL 

'MINERAL TABLE  WATER. 

at  all  Cfceraista,  Wme  Merchaute.  Stores.  Hotels.  A'e. 
_Sole  Agents;  JMGRAM  8c ROYLE.  8A3.  t,oru>awJ-iv£RPeot.B»!STa!.. 
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“TRUTH"  PUZZLES. 


RULES. 

1  The  sum  of  £2  2s.  will  be  given  every  week  for  the  best  Epigram,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Bouts-Eimes,  or  whatever  the 

announced  subieeb  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be.  _  ,  ...  , 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 

the  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable.  _  .  .  .  .  r 

3.  The  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editor  must  be  considered  imal  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal  trom 

bis  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained,  *  .  , 

4.  In  every  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  in  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  Oi  the  winner  s  leal 

name  and  address  in  this  journal.  '  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

5.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  but  all  such  communications  must,  at 
the  latest,  be  received  at  the  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 
subject  for  competition. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  he  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

7.  All  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  with  their  First  Answers  their  Real  Names  and  Addresses 
for  Registration  ;  such  names  and  addresses  will  not  be  published  except  iu  the  ease  of  Prize-winners. 

8.  The  nom-de-plwne  chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letters. 

9.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  noms-de-plume  they  have  once  assumed. 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  noni-de-plume,  the  successful  competitor  must  write  and  make  formal  application  for 
the  Prize,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.  Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 
Prize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 

11.  No  communications  can  be  received  on  post-cards,  by  telegraph,  or  by  hand,  lliey  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 
All  post  letters  addressed — 

PUZZLE  EDITOR  OF  “TRUTH,”  Carteret-street,  Queen  Annes-gate,  S.W. 


further  prize  awards  will  be  announced  next  week. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,607. 

It  has  baen  my  practice  in  former  years  to  set  a  Puzzle,  about  this  time,  in 
connection  with  TiUJTH  1'oy  Show  (which,  as  most  of  my  competitors  are  doubt¬ 
less  aware,  opens  at  the  Albert  Hail  on  December  15  next)  ;  and  I  propose  agaiu 
this  year  to  follow  the  usual  custom. 

These  Puzzles  have  generally  taken  the  form  of  Anagrams.  But  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I  think  it  better  to  set  a  competition  of  a  different 
kind,  and  to  offer  a  Prize  for 

The  Best  Letter,  of  Not  More  than  100  Words,  Pur¬ 
porting  to  Have  Been  Written  by  a  Little  Boy  or 
Girl  op  Ten  Years  Old  in  a  London  Workhouse- 
School,  and  Describing  the  Pleasure  Which  he  or 
she  Derived  Last  Christmas  from  the  Distribution 
op  “Truth”  Dolls  and  Toys. 


The  letter  should  be  apparently  addressed  to  Truth,  and  childish  language 
and  spelling,  as  well  as  the  childish  point  of  view,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
adopted  by  the  writer.  ...... 

Tho  limit  of  100  words  may  be  taken  to  exclude  the  heading  and  date  of  the 
letter  (if  any),  and  also  the  supposed  writer’s  signature,  together  with  any 
formula  (such  as  “your  sincere  little  friend’  )  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that 
may  be  affixed  thereto.  .  ,,  . 

Iu  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Prize,  I  may  point  out  that  I  have  14s.  lOd.  in 
hand  from  previous  Prizes,  which  I  propose  to  make  up  to  £1  Is.,  and  to  add  to 

the  Prize  money  in  this  competition.  . 

The  Prize,  therefore,  for  this  special  occasion,  will  oc  1  hree  Guineas,  instead  of 
the  usual  Two  Gianeas. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  that : 

(i.)  No  competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  letter. 

(ii.)  All  letters  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
December  13tli. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*  *  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Clyde,  winner  of  one-fifteenth  of 
Truth  Prize,  1,591  (A),  and  one-fourth  of  TRUTH  Prize  No.  1,593,  is  Miss  Alice 
E.  Gregor,  61,  Regent-street,  Greenock. 

I  must  apologise  to  Clyde  for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  her  name 
and  address.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  an  assistant,  her  previous  application 

was  mislaid.  ,  „  _  ,  ,  .  .  , 

*  *  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Saehund  (erroneously  printed 
Salmund),  winner  of  Truth  Prize  No.  1,597,  is  A.  V.  Owen,  Esq.,  Shute  Croft, 
Monkton  Combe,  Bath. 

As  Sakmund  had  previously  won  one-fifteenth  of  Truth  Prize  1,591  (A),  ho  is 
only  qualified  to  take  fourteen-fifteenths  of  this  Prize,  viz  ,  £1  19s  2d. 


The  balance  (2s.  10d.)  will  be  carried  foiward  and  added  to  the  Prize  money 
in  a  future  competition. 

*„*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  TAUTOMER,  winner  of  one-eighth  of 
Truth  oize  No.  1,593,  is  Miss  D.  A.  Counsell,  37,  Broad-street,  Oxford. 

.  *„*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  CONSILIUM,  -also  winner  of  one-eighth 
of  above,  i3  C.  H.  Counsell,  Esq.,  37,  Broad-street,  Oxford. 

*,*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Piers  Peniles,  also  winner  of  one- 
eighth  of  above,  is  Wilberforce  Jenkinson,  Esq.,  City  Carlton  Club,  E.C. 

***  Thereat  name,  wir.h  the  address,  of  3APPER,  winner  of  one-half  of  Truth 
Prize  No.  1,599,  is  P.  S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Blac&hall,  Kilcullen,  Co.  Kildare. 

V  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Winifrith,  also  winner  of  one-half 
of  above,  is  Mias  Winifred  Parnell,  11,  St.  Loo  Mansions,  Chelsea,  S.tV. 

***  The  veal  name,  with  the  address,  of  NURSE,  winner  of  one-third  of  Truth 
Prize  No.  1,600,  is  Mrs.  Charles  Wright,  Fainnead,  Worcester  Road,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Nurse  very  kindly  asks  me  to  hand  over  her  share  of  Prize  to  Truth  Toy 
Fund,  for  which  I  tender  her  sincere  thanks. 

%*  The  real  name,  with  the* 1 * * * V  address,  of  Malignant,  also  winner  of  one-third 
of  above,  is  VV.  Haling  Wynch,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  Lyme  Regis. 

Malignant  very  kindly  asks  me  to  hand  over  his  share  of  Prize  to  Truth 
Toy  Fund,  for  which  I  thank  him  sincerely. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Dobbin,  also  winner  of  one-third  of 
above,  is  J.  Arthur  Watson,  Esq.,  6,  Roseburn  Cliff,  Edinburgh. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Phcebe,  winner  of  one-fifteenth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1,591  (A)  and  of  one-twelfth  of  Truth  Prize  No.  1,691  (B),  is 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Robinson,  Blackhall,  Kilcullen,  Co.  Kildare. 

I  cannot  trace  any  previous  application  by  Phcebe.  Is  she  sure  it  was 
despatched? 

Turtle.— I  am  inquiring  into  the  matter  about  which  you  write,  and  will 
communicate  with  you  in  due  course. 

Arch  G.— The  selections,  to  which  you  refer,  were  merely  published  as 
samples  of  replies  received.  The  fact  of  a  competitor’s  solution  being  printed 
does  nor,  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  qualified  for  the  prize.  That  is  a  point 
which  is  determined  upon  adjudication. 

Eldibke.—  I  do  not  usually  discuss  Prize  Awards  with  my  competitors.  But, 
in  the  present  instance,  there  is  no  objection  to  my  pointing  out  to  you  that 
your  metrical  criticisms  are  somewhat  hypercritical.  The  redundant  syllable  ah 
the  end  of  a  line  has  always  been  a  recognised  licence  in  the  lighter  class  of 
verse,  and  has  even,  at  whiles,  beeu  indulged  in  by  the  serious  poets. 

As  a  case  particularly  in  point,  I  may  quote  an  example  from  a  very  cele¬ 
brated  alphabet,  modelled  on  the  good  old  nursery  original,  viz.,  C.  S.  Calverley’s, 
which  contains  the  following  excellent  couplet  ; — 

U  was  the  Uncle  who  thought  we’d  be  goin’ ; 

V  was  the  Voice,  which  his  niece  replied  “  No  ”  in. 

Yorick. — Many  thanks  for  your  suggestion,  which  I  will  think  over. 

Gladiator,  Lonsdale,  Juno,  and  Avoca. — I  note  the  change  of  address  to 
which  these  competitors  called  my  attention. 

A lm aviva. — Aly  practice  in  these  cases  is  to  strike  a,  mean  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  dates.  Thus  your  period  of  disqualification  dates 
as  from  Puzzle  No.  1,591,  and  you  become  qualified  agaiu  with  Puzzle  No. 
1,605.  I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear  to  you. 

Whig. — Many  thanks  for  your  suggestion,  which  I  think  will  make  an 
interesting  Puzzle. 

Alpha  Beta.— Quite  a  good  suggestion.  I  hope,  before  long,  to  avail  myself 
of  it. 

E.  M.  GIllies.— Very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  our  competitions. 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE 


No.  1,605.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS — GOOD  AND 


OTHERWISE. 


FORECASTS  OF  THE 


RESULT  OF  THE  DIVISION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ON  THE 
SECOND  READING  OF  THE  FINANCE  BILL- 


Contents,  112;  non-contenis,  330,  Majority  , 

against  Bill,  218. — Ephesea.  ] 

Contents,  95;  non-contents,  405.  Majority  | 
against  Bill,  310.— The  Busy  Bee. 

Contents  (for  resolution),  431 ;  non-contents, 

51.  Majority  against  Budget,  380.  Ludo. 

Contents,  88;  non-contents,  277.  Majority 

against  Bill,  189.— Kboracum. 

'Contents,  105;  non-contents,  377.  Majority 

against,  272. — Olio. 

Contents,  97 ;  non  contents,  332.  Majority 

against  Bill,  285.  Zoa. 


Contents,  38 ;  -non-contents,  287. 
against  Bill,  249. -  Mailbag. 

Contents,  96 ;  nou-contcnts,  372. 
against,  276.— Antilords. 

Non-contents,  325;  contents,  87. 
against,  238. — Philip. 

Contents,  103;  non-contents,  376. 
against.  Bill,  273.  -  Clyde. 

Contents,  98 :  non-contents,  374. 
against  Bill,  276.— Regent. 

Non-contents.  553;  contents,  272. 
against  the  Bill,  281.  Never  Despair. 


Majority 
Majority  j 

I 

Majority  j 
Majority  j 
Majority 
Majority  ! 


Content5*,  85;  non  contents,  361.  Majority 

against  Bill,  276.— Phoebe. 

Contents,  63 ;  non-contents,  312.  Majority 

against  the  Bill,  249. — Scotus  Viator. 

Contents,  97 ;  non-contents,  566.  Majority 

against  Bill,  269.— Torbay. 

For  the  Bill,  390;,  against,  101.  Majority 

a  gainst.,  289.--  Alien  j  us. 

Content  with  the  Bill.  129;  lion-content,  271. 
Majority  against,  142.— Consilium. 

Contents,  95;  non-contents,  362.  Majority 

against  Bill,  267.- — Sixty-Nine. 
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Contents,  97 ;  non-contents,  586. 
against  Bill,  289.— -Beroke. 

Contents,  59 :  non-contents,  538. 
against,  479. — Kingston. 

Contents,  99;  non-contents,  37  V. 
against  the  Budget.  278. — Blencathra . 


348. 


Contents,  112;  non-contents, 
against,  236. — Bam. 

Non-content®',  342 ;  contents, 
for  rejection,  234. — Oelurca. 

Contents,  50 :  non-contents', 
against  Bill,  300.— Bed-wing. 

Contents,  390 ;  non -contents, 
against  the  Bill,  280. — Taffy. 

Contents,  93;  non-contente, 
against,  the  Bill,  292. — Teltale. 

Contents,  69 ;  non-contents, 
against  Budget,  303. — Gassio. 

Contents,  396 ;  non-contents.  111.  Majority  for 
amendment,  285. — Yens. 


108, 

350. 

110. 

385. 

372. 


Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 


For,  320  ; 

-against,  110.  Majority 

for,  210.— 

Wyandotte. 

Contents. 

79; 

non-contents, 

389. 

Majority 

against  Bill, 

310. 

— Jackpot. 

Contents, 

93; 

non-contents, 

347. 

Majority 

against,  254. 

—Called  Back. 

Contents, 

73; 

non-contents, 

291. 

Majority 

330. 


380. 


310. 


Majority 

Majority 


Majority  against 


against,  218. — John,  M.P. 

Content.  350  :  non-content,  91. 

Budget,  259. — Guisborough. 

Content,  319;  non-content,  87.  Majority  against 
Budget,  232. — Nettie. 

For  Lord  Lansdowne’s  motion,  326;  against,  112. 
Majority,  214. — Stoke. 

For  the  rejection  of  the  Budget,  417  ;  against, 
71.  Majority  against,  346. — Uranium. 

Contents,  345;  non-contents,  61.  Majority 
against  Bill,  284.— Mormond. 

"Content,  101;  non-content,  379.  Majority  against 
the  Budget,  278. — Verbum  Sat. 

Contents.  95 ;  non-contents,  373.  Against  Bill, 
278.— W.  J.  S. 

Non-contents,  374 ;  contents,  98.  Non-content 
majority,  276.— Clement. 

Contents,  92 ;  non-oofitents', 
against  Bill,  220. — Saemund. 

Non-contents,  293 ;  contents, 
against  the  second  reading,  180.- 

Contents,  106 ;  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  266. — A.  E.  L. 

Contents,  103;  non-contents, 
against,  286. — Naval. 

Contents,  56  ;  non-contents,  385. 
ing  refused  by  329.— Ignotus. 

Contents,  ICO ;  non-contents,  385. 
against  Bill,  285. — Oaldeigh. 

Contents,  95 ;  non-contents,  371. 
against,  276. — Nautic. 

For  Lord  Lansdovme’s  motion,  365  ; 

103.  Majority  for,  262.— Job. 

Contents,  ,  97 ;  non-contents,  403. 
against  Budget.  306. — Apis  Diligens. 


312.  Majority 

113.  Majority 
-Southron. 

372.  Majority 

389.  Majority 

Second  read- 

Maj  ority 

Majority 

against, 


Contents,  106 ;  non-contents,  393. 
against  Bill,  287. — Henwife. 

Contents,  97 ;  non-contents,  385. 

agaipsf,  288. — B-lipkbonny. 

Contents,  94 ;  non-contents,  325. 

against  Bill,  231. — Merionen. 

For.  81;  against,  360.  Majority  against  Budget, 
279.— Harts. 

Contents,  93;  non-contents,  379.  Majority 

against,  286.— Chatriaude. 


Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 


Contents,  85 ;  non-contente, 
against,  245. — Bean  Stalk, 

Contents,  100 ;  non-contents, 
against  the  Bill,  280. — Ben  Ezra, 

Contents,  315;  non-contents,  67.  Majority  against. 
Bill,  248.— Clack. 

Contents,  54  ;  noii-contenta,  461.  Majority  against 
the  Budget,  407.— Piers.  Peniles. 

Contents,  67  j  non-contents, 
against,  243. — Oxonian.* 

Contents,  100 ;  non-contents,  380. 
against  Bill,  230. — Penijar. 

Contents,  119;  non-contents,  293.  Majority  against 
Bill,  174. — Mary. 

Contents,  103;  non-contents,  339.  Majority  against 
Bill,  227.— Crank. 

Contents,  138 ;  non-contents, 
agaihst  Bill,  256. — Milliner. 

Contents,  96 ;  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  283. — Olapu. 

Contents,  111 ;  nun-contents, 
against  Bill,  296.— Vici, 

Contents,  98 ;  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  227. — Veni. 

Contents,  89 ;  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  320. — Mrs.  B. 

Contents,  99 ;  non-contents, 
against  the  Bill.  288. — Broom.. 

Contents,  149 ;  non-contents, 
against  the  Budget,  145. — Oriental. 

For,  45;  against,  352.  Majority  against  Bill, 
307. — Outsider. 

Contents',  88 ;  non-contents, 
against,  276. — - Whitton, 

Contents.  106 ;  non-contents,  370. 
against  Bill,  264. — Colin. 

Contents.  380 ;  non-contents,  ICO. 
against  the  Budget,  280. — Aquila. 

on-contents,  203;  contents, 
against  Bill,  164. — Madge. 

Contents,  102 ;  non-contents,  377. 
against  Bill,,  275, — Holbein. 

Contents,  99;  non-contents, 
against  the  Budget,  300. — G.  J.  W. 

Contents,  95 ;  non-contents,  325. 
against  Budget,  230.— Simplex. 

Contents,  123 ;  non-contents,  316. 
against  the  Bill,  193.— Aza. 

For  the  Budget,  78 ;  against,  203.— Tautomer. 


against,  513. 


Majority  against, 
Majority 


478. 


394. 

379. 

407. 

325. 

* 

418. 

387. 

294. 


364. 


59. 


399. 


Majority 

Majority 


Majority 
Majority 
Majority 
Majority 
Majority 
Maj  ority 
Majority 


Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 


425. 


97. 

416. 

52. 


Contents,  63 ;  non-contents, 
against  the  Bill,  362. — Rasp  boy. 

For  the  Bill,  104 ;  against,  395. 
against,  291. — Blot. 

Non-coutepts,  387 ;  contents], 
against  Budget,  230. — Magister. 

Contents,  105 ;  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  311.— Grasmere. 

Contents,  328;  non-con  tents, 
against,  276. — Stump®. 

Non-content,  386 ;  content, 
majority,  278. — Notwa-t. 

Contents,  143 ;  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  315.—  Bexier. 

Contents,  93;  non-contents, 
against  the  Bill,  286.— Renwick. 

Contents,  101 ;  non-c 
against  Bill,  278. — Dust. 

Han-oontents,  317 ;  c 
against,  264. — Fireworks. 

Contents,  50:  non-contents, 
against  Bill,  300. — Gladiator. 

For  the  Bill,  63  ;  against,  37 
307. — Juno. 


Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 


Majority 
Majority 
Majority 
Majority  for. 


For  Bill,  49 ; 

464. — Lonsdale. 

Contents,  37 ;  non- contents, 

against  the  Bill,  441. — Avoca,. 

Against  Budget,  355;  for  Budget,  125.  Majority, 
230. — Eruge. 

Content,  95 ;  non-content,  377. 

against  the  Budget,  282. — Margate  Hoyr. 

Contents,  92 ;  non-contents,  308. 

against’  the  Bill,  216. — Sophia. 

Contents,  218 ;  non-contents,  229. 

against,  11.— Noo -Art. 

Contents,  255  ;  non-contents,  225. 

30. — Sclanidge. 

Contents,  226;  non-contents,  241.  Majority 

against,  16. — Duss. 

Contents,  240;  non-contents,  236.  Majority  for 
the  Bill,  4. — Muz-Muz.' 

306  against  ;  92  for.  Majority  against,  214.  - 
Dodonal. 

Content.  53;  non-content,  262.  Majority  again-. t 
Budget,  209. — Number  Nine. 

For  Bill,  39;  against,  307.  Majority  against, 
268. — Amu  inn. 

Contents,  104 ;  iion-oontents,  325. 
against  Bill,  221. — Ballantrae. 

Contents,  53;  non-contents,  296. 
against  Bill,  2-43. — Percy  Morris. 

Contents,  357 ;  non-content?.  85. 
aginst  the  Budget,  262. — Potemkin. 

Contents  98;  non-contents,  o70. 
against  Bill,  272.— The  Old  Jap. 

Contents,  93;  non-contents,  348. 
against  Bilk  255. — Miss,  See  See. 

For  Finance  Bill,  43;  against,  315; 
against,  266. — Morvan. 

Content®,  87 ;  non  contents,  342'. 
against,  281. — Hyde. 

Contents,  88;  non-contents,  387. 
against.  Bill,  289.— Medium  Seoundu0. 

Non-contents.  398;  contents,  93, 
against  Bill,  235. — Turtle. 

83 ;  non-contente-, 

310. — Maidie. 

75 ;  non-c  ojitents, 


Contents 
against  Bill, 
Content®, 
290. — Attie. 

Contents, 
against  Bill, 
Contents 


409. 

365. 


95 ;  non-contents,  410. 
315.— Scout. 

365 ;  non-contents,  38. 
against  the  Bill,  227. — Nurse. 

Content®*,  89 ;  non-contents,  292. 
for  non-contents,  203.-r-Whig. 

Contents,  377 ;  non  contents,  88. 
for  contents,  .279, — Jethart. 

Contents,  108 ;  non-contents,  480. 
against  Bill,  372. — Stonehaven.. 

Contents,  65:  non-contents,  367. 
against  Bill,  302. — Six  Knobs. 


Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority- 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority, 

Majority 

Majority- 

Majority 

Majority 

Majority- 

Majority 


Contents,'  69; 

non-contents. 

3S0. 

Majority 

lUoi  JN  on  -con  tent 

against  Bill,  311.— 

-Leaf  Rule. 

458. 

Majority 

Contents.  239 : 

non-contents, 

377. 

Majority 

against  Bill,  138.- 

-  Noodle. 

373. 

Majority 

Pro,  100;  Con.., 

300.  Maj  ority 

against,  200J— 

Alpha  Beta. 

379. 

Majority 

Non-contents,  361 ;  contents, 
against,  314. — Cashier. 

47. 

Majority 

,  53. 

Majority 

For  Budget,  100 

:  .against  Budget 

,  239. 

Majority 

350. 

Maj  ority 

against  Budget,  138. — Marguerite. 

Contents,  107 ; 

non-contenta, 

327. 

Majority 

Majority  against, 

against  Bill,  220. 

— Railway. 

Majority  on  Budget,  273. — Chapnall. 

TOURS 

by  the 

R.SVB.S.P* 

-fco  £123. 


SPAIN 
PORTUGAL 
£13  NORWAY 
£20 


£9 

£10 


£31 
£50 
£62 

RIVIERA  £69 

£21  MOROCCO  £88 

£21  MADEIRA  £123 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHIU 

AUSTRALIA 


u 


TRUTH ” 


can  be  obtained  at  Galigrcani,  No.  8,  Avenue  Massena, 

NICE. 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 

"Bermaline” 

THE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD. 


From  all  Hig  Ht-  Clats  s  Bakers. 


TRUTH  BY  POST 


TEREV53  OF  SUBSGRGFTiCN. 


Payable  in  advance. 


3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

(including  Christmas  N 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

To  the  British  Islands 

0 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1  9  1 

To  Canada 

0 

7 

7 

0 

15 

2 

1116 

To  the  Colonies 

1  o  other  parts  of  Europe  & 

0 

8 

2 

0 

16 

4 

1  13  10 

Foreign  Countries 

0 

8 

8 

0 

17 

4 

1  15  10 

All  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to 

Truth  Buildings,  Carteret  Street,  London,  S.W. 


n  miramii  m  i  m 
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Wincarnis 

The  "World's  Greatest  '"Wine  T^nic. 
Nature's  Finest  Brain  &.  Nerve  Food. 

Disposition,  thought,  activity,  every  movement  of  the  body,  are 
dependent  on  the  brain,  and  the  power  of  the  brain  is  dependent  on 
the  blood.  Languor,  faintness,  depression,  exhaustion,  nerve  decay, 
and  general  ill-health,  are  signs  of  a  loss  of  vital  force,  of  impoverished 
biood,  and  of  wasting  tissues,  which  quickly  affect  the 
brain.  To  be  strong,  forceful,  with  a  clear  hea  thy  brain,  a  good 
memory,  to  feel  that  work  is  a  pleasure,  take  WINCARNIS. 
It  is  a  natural  nerve  and  brain  food,  because  it  enriches  and  rejuvenates 
the  b  ood,  creating  strength  and  vitality  in  every  organ  of  the  body. 

SIGN  THE  ^COUPON,  AND  TEST  IT  FREE. 


Wilili/  je  to  recuperate  health 
I*"™  and  strength.  If  you 

flip  fipi©  send  3  penny  stamps 
tsatk.  BSBtK*.  to  COVer  carriage  you 

will  receive  a  trial 
bottle  free — large  enough  to  do  you 
good,  and  enable  you  to  appreciate 
its  wonderful  properties.  Then  you 
can  buy  WINCARNIS  from  your 
wine  merchant,  licensed  grpcer,  or 
chemist.  It  is  also  sold  by  the  glass, 
and  in  1/-  flasks  at  hotels,  licensed 
houses,  and  railway  refreshment  bars. 


Sip  flits 

ROW. 


To 

COLEMAN  &  CO., 
2oi  Wincarnis  Works, 
NORWICH. 

Please  send  me  a  free  trial  bottle  of 
Wincarnis.  I  enclose  3d.  for  carriage. 


Name 


Address  .... 
“  Truth ” 


wmcflrnis  prevents  colds,  culls,  &  influenza. 

El  gr  A  jgd'  are  sold  at  railway  station  refreshment  rooms  and 
I©.  r  JLj  il  It  O  licensed  houses  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  get 

one,  send  P.O.  for  1  -  direct  to 

C° LEMAN  <S  Co.,  Ltd.,  2ol,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 


OETZMANM 

£6(9^ 

GREAT  SALE 

OF  PURCHASES  MADE  DURING 
THE  RECENT  SEVERE 
DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

Illustrated  Sale  InIaid  Mahogany 

Gatalouue,  Sheraton  Tea 

r,„  _  1  ip  ^  Tray,  oval  or  Icid- 

i-'OSt  riee.  ney  shape,  5s.  3d. 


HAMPSTEAD 
ROA'O , 

LONDON,  W. 


bargains  in 

SILVER-PLATE 

Suitable  for  Presents. 

BOOKLET  FREE. 


*  .  ,-^V*-  V 


Well-made  Solid 
Mahogany  Inlaid 
with  Satinwood 
Envelope  Cares 
Table,  lined  with 
green  cloth,  size, 
when  closed,  21in. 
hy  2iin.,  £2  5  O 


Very  handsome 
Inlaid  Sheraton 
Corner  Cabi¬ 
net,  with  panelled 
door,  interior  lined 
pale  green  or  blue 
silk,  ,  2ft.  wide  by 
5ft.  h  gh. 

Si  17  6 


Louis  XVI.ChinaCabinet, 

with  haudsomely  decorated 
Verni  Martin  panels,  ormolu 
mounted,  fitted  with  3  shelves, 
2ft.  lOin.  wide,  5ft.  high, 

£6  IO  O 

Original  price,  £10  10  0 


Sheraton  Style 
Mahogany  In¬ 
laid  with  Satin- 
wood  Circu¬ 
lar  Revolv¬ 
ing  Book- 
wagon,  2ft. 
9in.  high,  1ft. 
loin,  diameter, 
SI  19  6 


Sheraton  Inlaid 
Mahogany  Book¬ 
case,  fitted  with  adjust¬ 
able  shelves,  3ft.  9in. 
high,  2ft.  Din.  wide, 

Si  11  S 


r//>&5£  !'NA3' 


Monte  Carlo® 

The  Most  Beautiful  and  Luxurious  Hotel  in  the  World. 

Riviera  “Palace Hotel 

Healthiest  Situation  in  Monte  Carlo. 

;  :  :  Every  Room  faces  South.  :  :  :  : 

Electric  Railway  from  Casino  Gardens. 


Nice  (Cimiez), 


...U 


Bathed  in  Sunshine. 


Bracing  Mountain  Air. 


Riviera  Palace  Hotel 

Of  the  Highest  Class.  Charming  Park  and  Gardens. 

NEWLY  DECORATED  AND  REFURNISHED.  000 


To  TCSCTV6  Accommodation,  and  foT  all  TTavcl  Tacilities  and  Tickets,  apply  to 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  CO., 

20,  CocKspur  Street,  Charing  Cross. 

Official  Guide,  “THE  TRAVELLER  DE  LUXE,”  sent  post  free. 
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SCHWEITZERS 


The  Perfect  Parc  Cocoa 


Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Stores. 

SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 

In  1/6  tins  only. 

SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

D  I  A  B  E  T  E  S. 

In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  all  Chemists,  &c. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  <S  CO...  Ltd., 
143,  York  Rd.>  London,  N. 


have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use.  Why  should  you  not  try  them?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform¬ 
ed  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  or  it 


jyfety  JWeaq 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham’s  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
In  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

freslj  Xease  of  Xife. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  i/lj  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


The  Wide  Riband  Frieze,  1/9  per  yard. 

Chas.  KNOWLES  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

164,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

And  at  495,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


o  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 


One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO*  HOURS  ”  Mixture  5d.  per  ©z. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

ALDERWOOD”  Mixture  5|d.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success- 

LUMTIN  ”  Mixture .  -  6Ad.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  Z  ©zs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  anv  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers  — 

THOMSON  &  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH. 


RADIATES  HEALTH. 

Used  in  Court  and  Cottage.  Supplied  by 

ROYAL  COMMANDS 

To  The  Royal  Family, The  Empress  of  Russia, 
The  King  of  Greece,  The  Queen  of  Roumania, 
The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  The  Crown 
Princess  of  Roumania,  and  the  principal 
royalty  and  aristocracy  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  most  powerful  Nerve  and  Recuper¬ 
ative  Tonic  known.  It  removes  Mental 
Depression, Want  of  Tone  and  Nerve  Power. 

It  has  remarkable  Health-giving,  Strength- 
glvlng.Energising&  Rejuvenating  properties 

Proprietors; — ASHTON  &  PARSONS,  LIMITED. 
La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E  C. 


// 


DISEASED  BLOOD 

POISONS  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM, 

Eczema,  Scrofula,  Abscesses,  Bad  Legs,  Ulcers,  Tumours, 
Bolls,  Glandular  Swellings,  Sores,  Eruptions,  Rheumatism 
Gout,  &e.,  are  due  solely  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  and  can  only 
be  permanently  cured  by  thoroughly  driving  out  the  impurities. 

For  cleansing  the  blood  of  all  impure 
matter  from  whatever  cause  arising 
there  is  r.o  medicine  to  equal  CLARKE'S 
BLOOD  MIXTURE,  that’s  why  in  so 
many  cases  it  has  effected  remarkable 
cures  where  all  other  treatments  have 
failed  CLARKE’S  BLOOI)  MIX¬ 
TURE  has  over  45  years’  reputation, 
and  the  proprietors  solicit  all  sufferers 
to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value.  Of 
all  Chemists.  2/9  &  1 1/-  per  ‘ 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 


CLARKE’S 

BLOOD 

MIXTURE. 


CURES  ALL 

SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Love  &  MALCOMSON,  Limited,  Dane-st.,  HighHolborn,  W.C.,  and  Published  Weekly  byH.  LABOUCHERE  at  10,  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-st.  ,E,C. 
in  the  City  of.  Lon  dom  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  madepaynble  to  Reginald  E.  Booker,  “Truth”  Buildings,  Carteret-st..  Queen  Anne’e-eate.S.w! 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1803. 
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The  Editor  of  “Truth"  is  willing  to  answer  by  post ,  to  the. 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  wa.y  are  very  numerous,  ha 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  ha  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Frolics  cannot,  however,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 

to  Finance ,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  coming  within  ike 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Buch  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
“  Vigilant  s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  Truth  entitled 
“  Mammon.” 


E  N  T  R  E  N  O  U  S . 

- -  *A-* — - - 

i  HAVE  the  honour  to  announce  that.  Her  Id  ova  1 
Highness-  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  consented  to 
•l  e  a.  patroness,  of  the’Jentertainments  to  be  given  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
next  week  in  aid  of  the  Truth  Toy  Fund. 


On  pages  1351-2  will  be  found  a  full  list  of  the  ladies 
who  are  honouring  the  exhibition  and  entertainments 


with  their  patronage,  together  with  a  complete  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  -arrangements,  to  which  I  beg  the . 
kind  attention  of  every  reader.  It  will  be  seen  that 
wc-  are  going  to  have  this  year  quite  the  finest  Toy 
Show  ever  seen.  The  number  of  the  dolls  that 
have  been  dressed  by  my  lady  readers  is  over  500 
above  any  previous  record.  The  miscellaneous  toys  . 
provided  out  of  the  Fund  are  supplemented  by  an, 
unusual  number  of  gifts  “in  kind.”  Last-,  and  most 
important,  the  Toy  Show  itself  will  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  be  adoibied  with  an  unrivalled  series  of. 
“side  shows”  and  entertainments,  which  will  fill  up 
practically  the  whole  of  -each  clay  and  each  evening. 


The  detailed  programme  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  explicit  in  every  detail. 
But  I  may  explain  here  the  general  scheme.  In  the1 
first  instance-,  there  will  be  on  each  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  and  on  the  -second  evening,  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  -and  concerts  in  the  Albert  Hall  itself,  the  only 
payment  for  which  will  be  the  shilling  charged  for 
admission  (children  half-price).  When  it  is  seen  that' 
among  the  other  attractions  Mr.  Ben  Davies  and’ 
Madame  Ada  Crossley  have  kindly  promised  to  sing  in 
the  course  of  the  -afternoon,  this  in  itself  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bring  my  readers  to  the  Albert  Hall  by  thou¬ 
sands.  Next,  during  each  afternoon  there  will  he 
given  in  the  Albert  Hall  Theatre  a  series  of  variety 
entertainments  by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
-and  popular  -artists  of  the  day,  including  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  new  one-act  plays.  Finally,  on  each 
evening  there  will  he  in  the  Theatre  an  amateur 
dramatic  performance  (with  some  professional  assist¬ 
ance)  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  whose  talents  in 
this  direction  are  well  known.  • 


An  immense  amount  of  labour  'is  being  -expended 
upon  these  entertainments  by  all  concerned,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  amateurs,  including  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  organisation.. .  It  remains  for  the  general  public 
to  co-operate  by. their  patronage,  as  I  mel  suiC'  they 
will.  °  For  the  .benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know 
the  Albert  Hall  _  Theatre,  it  should  be-  explained  that 
the  accommodation  in  it-'  is  very  limited.  In  part  wo 
shall  get  over  this  difficulty  by  giving  the  afternoon 
variety,  entertainment  yin  f  three  separate  sections  of 
about  one  hour  each.  Those '.who  do  not  book  seats  for 
the  whole  afternoon  will  be  admitted  to  each  separate 
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section  at  pro  rata  prices,  so  far  as  seats  are  avail¬ 
able.  But  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment  it  will 
be  highly  desirable  to  book  seats  in  advance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  given  elsewhere.  The  prices 
paid  in  this  way  include  admission  to  the  Hall,  Toy 
Show,  and  concerts.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  my 
readers  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  unrivalled  attractions 
of  this  great  show  in  comfort  will  send  their  esteemed 
orders  to  this  Office  at  once. 


On  page  1362  will  also  be  found  the  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Toy  Fund  to  the  present  date.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this 
document.  Many  kind  friends,  with  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster  at  their  head,  have  responded  liberally  to  the 
appeals  that  have  been  pressed  on  their  notice  during 
the  last  week  or  two.  But  the  majority,  I  regret  to 
say,  remain  unmoved,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
amount  now  available  is  less  than  half  what  is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund.  I  must  again  beg  every 
reader  to  do  something  to  improve  this  alarming  state 
of  things,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  rather 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  Toy  Show  to  know  that  half  the 
things  exhibited  are  not  likely  to  be  paid  for  till  some 
unknown  date  in  an  uncertain  future. 


Although  the  general  public  are  backward  with 
their  subscriptions,  I  am  receiving  many  generous 
promises  of  help  in  other  shapes.  Mr.  Tom  Smith,  who 
has  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  make  Christmas  merry 
in  the  wards  of  hospitals  and  among  “  the  children  of 
the  State,”  writes  that  he  is  again  reserving  20,000  of  his 
Christmas  crackers  to  be  added  to  the  Truth  distribu¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Fry,  Limited,  have  also  again 
forwarded  two  cases  of  their  goods  for  the  same  purpose, 
so  the  children  will  not  want  for  chocolate  this 
Christmas. 

The  King  and  Queen  will  return  to  town  at  the  end 
of  next  week  after  their  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster  at  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester.  His 
Majesty  will  then  be  at  Buckingham  Palace  until 
Friday,  the  24th,  when  he  is  to  return  to  Sandringham, 
to  rejoin  the  Queen,  who  is  expected  back  at  the  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  the  21st.  The  King  is  to  be  the  guest 
of  Lord  Burnham  at  Hall  Barn  Park,  near  Bc-acons- 
field,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd,  for  a  day’s  pheasant 
shooting. 

It  was  announced  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago  that  the 
King  would  this  week  be  the  guest  of  Sir  Everard 
Hambro  at  Milton  Abbey,  Dorset.  His  Majesty  will 
return  to  town  on  Saturday,  and  he  is  to  hold  the 
Investiture  for  the  Birthday  Honours  in  the  Throne 
Room  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Monday  morning.  The 
ceremonial  will  take  place  at  half-past  eleven  in  order 
that  it  may  be  over  early  enough  for  the  King  and 
Queen  to  leave  Euston  for  Chester  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  departure  of  the  Royal  train,  on  which  they 
will  take  luncheon. 


The  King  held  a  private  Investiture  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order  in  the  drawing-room  at  Sandringham 
last  Wednesday,  when  Piince  Francis  of  Teck  and  Lord 


Ripon  received  the  first  class  (G.C.V.O.)  of  that 
decoration  from  his  Majesty.  The  Royal  family  and 
several  members  of  the  house  party  were  present  at 
the  ceremonial,  as  well  as  the  Household-in-waiting. 

Their  Majesties’  second  shooting  party  at  Sandring¬ 
ham  consisted  of  Prince  Francis  of  Teck,  the  Marquis 
de  Soveral,  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury,  Lord  and  Lady 
Ripon,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  and  Lady  Mar  and  Kellie, 
Lord  Howe,  Lord  and  Lady  Wolverton,  Mr.  Sydney 
Holland,  Mr.  Amherst  WTbber,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Sassoon.  There  was  a  battue  in  Wolferton 
Wood  on  Tuesday,  and  a  very  heavy  bag  of  pheasants 
was  obtained.  A  large  number  of  hares  were  killed,  and 
a  few  woodcock. 

On  Wednesday  the  weather  was  wet,  and  the  King 
did  not  go  out  in  the  morning.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  several  of  the  guests  had  a  partridge  drive  in 
the  Anmer  preserves,  but  only  moderate  sport  was 
obtained.  The  Queen  and  a  large  party  from  the  Hall 
came  out  for  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  a  marquee 
erected  in  a  field  near  the  Admiral’s  Drive.  There  was 
shooting  for  only  a  short  time  after  luncheon  owing 
to  the  heavy  rain. 

The  King  again  remained  at  home  on  Thursday, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  most  of  the  guests  at 
the  Hall  had  a  battue  over  the  Frankfort  Wood  beat, 
between  Babingley  and  West  Newton.  Lunch  was 
served  in  a  marquee  pitched  at  West  Newton  Warren. 
A  good  bag  of  pheasants,  wild-duck,  and  rabbits  was 
obtained  during  the  day.  The  King  did  not  go  out 
on  Friday,  when  there  was  a  party  for  wild-duck 
shooting  in  Wolferton  Marshes.  The  bag  was  not  so 
heavy  as  usual,  as  the  weather  was  very  stormy. 

The  impertinent  inventions  respecting  the  King  of 
Portugal’s  matrimonial  prospects  are  still  being  circu¬ 
lated  by  some  silly  journals.  We  are  actually  told  that 
King  Manuel  is  so  keen  on  winning  a  bride  of  English 
birth  that,  having  failed  in  one  suit,  he  intends  to 
propose  to  Princess  Louise  of  Battenberg.  I  may 
repeat  that  there  has  never  been  the  shadow  of  an 
idea  of  the  King  of  Portugal  paying  his  addresses  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  reference 
to  the  failure  of  his  suit  is  nonsense  of  the  most  idiotic 
kind.  The  dragging  of  the  name  of  Princess  Louise 
of  Battenberg  into  this  crazy  romance  is  most 
unwarrantable,  and  simply  a  piece  of  offensive 
impudence. 

The  King  of  Portugal’s  keenness  for  “  a  bride  of 
English  birth  ”  is  purely  imaginative,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Princess  Louise  of  Battenberg  is  of  German 
birth,  and  her  only  connection  with  English  lies  in  the 
fact  that  her  grandmother  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
family.  She  might  just  as  reasonably  be  described  as 
a  Pole.  The  intended  Queen  of  Portugal  is  an  Austrian 
Archduchess,  as  was  stated  in  Truth  last  week,  and 
such  a  marriage  will  give  King  Manuel  a  powerful 
family  connection  and  a  very  large  fortune. 

Bollinger’s  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King— is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 
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Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  is  to  leave  England  to 
spend  about  three  months  in  Algiers  as  soon  as  Prince 
Leopold  is  strong  enough  for  the  journey.  Princess 
Henry  will  visit  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  late  in 
the  spring,  and  it  is  expected  that  she  will  be  absent 
from  England  until  the  end  of  May. 


There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  coming  to  England 
before  the  Queen  left  London  on  her  return  to  Madrid. 
King  Alfonso  could  not  possibly  leave  Spain  at  the 
present  time,  and  he  is  now  settled  at  Madrid  until  the 
removal  of  the  Court  to  Seville  about  the-  middle  of 
January. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke  at  Wilton  House,  and  this 
week  he  is  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Londesborough 
at  Blankney  Hall.  Prince  Arthur  is  to  pay  a  visit  to 
their  Majesties  at  Sandringham  during  the  week  after 
Christmas. 

Lord  and  Lady  Londesborough  will  spend  the  winter 
at  Blankney  Hall.  The  partridge  shooting  at  Blankney 
is  a  failure  this  year,  and  during  the  recent  drives 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty  birds  were  killed  on  the 
best  day.  The  year  has  been  a  bad  one  for  partridges  in 
Lincolnshire  generally.  Londesborough  Park,  Lord 
Londesborough’s  place  in  the  East  Riding,  has  been  let, 
with  the  shooting,  to  Baron  de  Forest.  Londesborough 
was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Boyles,  from  whom  the  place  passed  by  descent  to 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire.  The  estate  was  purchased 
from  the  sixth  Duke  in  the  forties  by  the  first  Lord 
Londesborough  (then  Lord  Albert  Conyngham)  for 
£470,000.  He  had  inherited  the  immense  fortune  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  Denison,  of  Denbies, 
near  Dorking.  It  was  lately  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  likely  to  become 
the  tenant  of  Blankney  Hall  and  shootings,  but  the 
story  was  pure  invention. 


The  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Michailovitch  and  his 
wife,  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenie  (elder  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas),  have  left  Paris,  after  a  stay  of 
several  weeks,  for  St.  Petersburg.  They  have  been 
desired  by  the  Emperor  to  pass  the  winter  in  Russia ; 
but  they  obeyed  this  command  with  much  reluctance. 
However,  they  are'  sustained  by  the  hope  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  the  spring  in  the  South  of  Europe. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sparta,  who  are  staying  at 
Frankfort,  will  probably  come  to  England  the  week 
after  next  on  a  private  visit  to  their  Majesties,  in  which 
case  they  will  spend  Christmas  and  New  Year  at 
Sandringham.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sparta  have 
been  visiting  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse  at  Wolfsgarten,  near  Darmstadt,  and  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse  at  the  Chateau  of  Philippsruhe,  near 
Hanau. 

Duke  Karl  Theodor  “  in  ”  Bavaria,  who  died  last 
week,  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Empress  of  Austria. 
He  served  in  the  Army  for  several  years,  and  after¬ 


wards  studied  medicine.  He  took  up  diseases  of  the 
eye  as  a  special  subject,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
first  oculists  in  Europe.  He  was  a  very  fine  operator 
for  cataract.  The  Archduke  took  fees  from  rich 
patients  only.  He  gave  free  treatment  during  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  to  over  50,000  poor  people,  for  whose 
benefit  he  converted  a  chateau  at  Tegernsee  into  an 
eye  hospital.  He  was  not  only  a  skilful  specialist,  but 
a  zealous  philanthropist  also,  and  he  was  greatly 
and  justly  beloved  in  Bavaria. 


Count  Benckendorff  is  to  return  to  the  Russian 
Embassy  this  week  after  a  stay  of  about  two  months 
at  his  country  seat  near  Moscow.  His  Excellency  is  to 
be  the  guest  of  their  Majesties  at  Sandringham  for  a 
few  days  during  the  last  week  of  this  month.  Prince 
Swiatopolk-Mirski,  the  Second  Secretary  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  is  leaving  London  this  month,  as  he  has  been 
appointed  First  .Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Sofia. 


Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne  will  entertain  numerous 
guests  during  the  next  month  at  Bowood  Park, 
Wiltshire,  whither  they  proceeded  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  visit  to  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  near  Plymouth.  There  will  be  a  party 
at  Bowood  for  the  county  ball  at  Chippenham  next 
month. 


The  Prime  Minister  will  spend  the  next  few  weeks  at 
Archerfield  House,  Haddingtonshire,  which  place  he  has 
rented  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  of  Biel.  Archerfield 
is  described  by  the  daily  papers  as  being  “  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  whereas  this  place  is  about  three  miles  inland 
from  North  Berwick,  near  the  village  of  Dirleton,  The 
beautiful  grounds  contain  the  picturesque  and  imposing 
ruins  of  Dirleton  Castle. 


The  late  Lord  Greville  served  for  some  years  in  the 
1st  Life  Guards,  and  in  1865  he'  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  been  returned  as  Liberal  member  for 
Westmeath,  and  he  held  the  seat  until  1874.  Lord 
Greville  became  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  in  the  Parliament  of  1868  he  acted  as  assistant 
Liberal  Whip,  his  chief  being  Mr.  George  Glyn,  after¬ 
wards  second  Lord  Wolverton.  He  was  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  private  secretaries  for  a  few  months  in 
1872.  He  was  a  Groom-in-Waiting  to  Queen  Victoria 
from  1868  until  1873,  when  he  became  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Montrose  and  of  the  Duchess  Caroline.  This  family 
is  a  branch  of  the  Warwick  Castle  Grevilles,  and  the 
late  Lord  Greville’ s  mother  was  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  first  and  last  Marquis  of  Westmeath. 


The  late  Dr.  Cree,  of  Glasgow,  gained  world-wide 
fame  as  a  writer  on  economic  science,  and  several 
of  his  papers  were  translated  and  circulated  on 
the  Continent  by  tens  of  thousands.  He  first  came 
prominently  before  the  public  in  1866,  when  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Mill,  whom  he  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  worsted.  He  was  a  most  luminous  and 
forcible  writer,  and  his  views  on  every  question  which 
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lie  took  up  had  been  thoroughly  well  thought  out.  He 
was  full  of  strong  common  sense,  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  Utopian  visionaries.  He  did  good  service  for 
many  years  as  an  active  member  of  the  Glasgow  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  He  was  very  popular  in  society,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  talk. 

Mrs.  Mogg,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
was  announced  last  wreek,  was  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Mogg,  whose  family  have  lived  at  Farrington  Gurney, 
Somersetshire,  since  '  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
uninterrupted  succession.  The  Manor  House  estate 
belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  it  had  been  held 
under  leases  on  lives  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Mogg 
in  1884,  when  Mrs.  Mogg  took  on  the  property  under 
a  new  arrangement.  She  was  the  oldest  tenant  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  last  June  the  Prince  of  Wales 
paid  her  a  visit  when  lie  was  staying  at  Longleat  Hall 
with  Lord  Bath. 

Mr.  Robertson  Denham,  who  died  very  suddenly  at 
Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  was  one  of  the  best-known 
accountants  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  Parliament  House,  'and  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  manv  well-known  financial  cases,  and  was  factor  on 
a  great  number  of  estates.  He  held  many  important 
public  appointments,  and  lie  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a  noted  golfer.  He 
succeeded,  in  1899,  to  his  grandfather’s  estates  in 
Linlithgowshire,  and  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Denham.  He  kept  a  large  home  farm,  which  was 
worked  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

Sir  Thomas  Firth  of  He'ckmondwikc,  who  received 
his  baronetcy  last  June,  died  a  few  days  ago.  For  over 
half  a  century  he  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the 
public  and  commercial  life  of  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  and  he  was  all  his  life  a  strong  Liberal,  and  took 
a  prominent  share  in  many  exciting  elections.  Lady 
Firth  is  an  aunt  of  the  Prime  Minister. 


“  THE  HOUSE  OPPOSITE. ’i 

Beside  the  silver  Thames’s  flow, 

Amid  the  mart  of  busy  men, 

There  stand  two  Houses,  you  may  know, 

This  one  a  But,  and  that  a  Ben.* 

Within  the  Ben  the  Commons  sat; 

And, 'when  the  times  were  not  so  stirring, 
The  Ben  folk,  like  a  peaceful  cat, 

fitpent  mostly  all  their  time  in  purring. 

Bui  when  new  tenants  took  the>  Ben 
It  roused  the  fellows  in  the  But, 

Who  turned  it  from  a  sleeping  den 
Into  a  sort  of  slaughter-hut. 

They  stoned  their  neighbours’  first-born  Bill, 
And  gloried  in  his  ruby  blood-jet, 

And  many  more  they  stood  to  kill, 

And  even  massacred  a  Budget! 

Judge  of  the  Ben-men’s  righteous  rage. 

They  swore  a  long,  unceasing  feud; 

They  raged  like  lions  in  a  cage 

(’Twas  generally  thought  they  would). 

And  now  the  fight  is  just  begun; 

And  when  the  State’s  poor  chain  is  mended 
I’ll  tell  you  how  the  thing  was  done — ■ 

Unless,  of  course,  tho  “Butts”  are  ended! 


*  Note  for  the  information  of  readers  South  of  the  Tweed  :  Tho 
“But”  in  a  Scotch  house  is  the  apartment  where  the  inhabitant-! 
sleep,  the  “Ben”  that  where  they  talk. 


Tho  Scotch  members  have  joined  in  presenting  Mr. 
Caldwell  with  a  silver  rose  bowl  as  a  mark  of  their 
esteem  on  his  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  presentation  took  place  in  one  of  the  committee-’ 
rooms  of  the  House  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Was  on,  Mr.  Cochrane, 
and  Mr.  Wilkie. 

There  was  a-  time,  and  that  not  very  long  ago, 
when  the  Italians  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
politics  of  all  foreign  nations.  At  present  they  prob¬ 
ably  know  more  of  English  politics  than  we  English 
know  of  theirs.  I  was  reading  an  article  in  the 
Corncrc  della  Sera,  a  Milanese  newspaper  that  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Italy,  and  which  keeps 
its  readers  very  well  informed  on  political  issues 
throughout  Europe.  After  giving  a  very  clear  account 
of  the  position  of  English  Unionists  and  Liberals,  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  victory  will  not  be  decided  by  the  orators  of  the  numerous 
committees  that  are  shouting  their  opinions  throughout  the 
country.  J  be  last  word  will  remain  to  the  large  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  moderate  views,  who  never  take  part  at  public 
meetings,  or  belong  to  any  of  the  rival  committees,  who  seldom 
<  arc  to  talk  politics,  but  who-  -perhaps  without  knowing  it— are 
the  arbiters  of  the  struggle.  The  Unionists  believe  that  most 
ot  these  arbiters  are  with  them,  and  that  they  may  count  on  their 
votes.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  see  whether  they  will  be 
influenced  by  that  conservatism  which  is  instinctive  in  the  English 
character,  and  which  would  naturally  be  intensified  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  innovations  that  the  Budget  introduces  into  the 
financial  life  of  the  country. 


Whether  this  will  be  so,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
Bui  I  have  had  a  pretty  long  experience  in  electioneer¬ 
ing;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the-  influence  of  posters, 
leaflets,  and  the  speeches  of  the  swarm  of  orators  that 
the  rival  parties  are  letting  loose  upon  the  country, 
is  grossly  exaggerated.  It  may  be  that  in  some  sleepy 
village  they  gain  adherents,  but  in  towns  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  of  the  slightest  real  value  in 
securing  votes.  A  speaker  of  light  and  leading,  whose 
name  is  well  known,  will  attract  to  a  meeting  a  good 
many  who  may  be  curious  to  hear  him.  He  is 
applauded  by  the  partisans  who  flock  to  it,  and  who 
need  no  salvation,  or  it  may  be  that  he  is  groaned  ~at 
and  interrupted  by  the  partisans  of  the  other  side.  But 
the  silent  voter  sits  unmoved  and  unresponsive,  for  he 
has  already  made  up-  his  mind,  and  the  eloquence  of  an 
archangel  would  not  induce  him  to  alter  it.  As  for 
posters,  they  are  read  if  they  are  brief  and  to  the 
point,  whilst  caricatures  are  looked  at  if  they  are  good, 
but  their  influence  is  even  less  than  speeches.  In 
regard  to  leaflets,  they  are  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 


I  fought  many  elections  at  Northampton,  and  always 
won.  The  costs  of  my  election  were  always  lower  than 
those  in  any  other  constituency.  The  majority  of  my 
supporters  were'  shoemakers,  and  they  had  the  sense 
to  regard  with  contempt  all  this  sensational  tomfoolery. 
I  had,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  meetings,  as  the  electoral 
borough  was  a  large  one,  ending  up  with  a  big  meeting 
at  the  town  hall.  At  these  meetings  some  of  the  local 
lights  made  speeches,  but  they  were  usually  short  and 
to  the  point.  I  stated  my  views  and  invited  those 
who  agreed  with  me  to  give,  me  their  votes,  and  those 
who  did  not  to  vole  against  me.  We  issued  no  leaflets, 
but  there  were  a  few  at  the  Central  Committee  Booms, 
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and  any  one  who  might  wish  to  peruse  this  "sort  of 
literature  was  invited  to  com©  and  get  them.  Bub  few 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer*.  On  the  walls  weie  no 
caricatures,  and  I  think  that  only  once  we  had  a  few 
telling  posters.  _ _ _ _ 

As  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  knew  how  to  con¬ 
duct  an  election,  we  entirely  declined  any  outside  in¬ 
terference.  I  remember  once  a  man  was  sent  down  from 
London  to  shepherd  us.  This  met  with  such  indignant 
protests  that  1  telegraphed  up  to  London  to  say  that 
if  he  was  found  in  the  borough  the  next  day  he  would 
be  chucked  into  the  river,  and  all  that  I  could  do  would 
be  to  use  my  best  influence  to  see  that  lie  was  chucked 
in  at  a  comparatively  shallow  place. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Ministerial  changes  in  the 
event  of  the  Liberal  party  being  again  returned  to 
power  will  include  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton’s  transfer  from 
the  Post  Office  to  another  Department.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  a  new  Postmaster-General,  whatever  the 
result  of  the  general  election  may  be,  and  the  situation 
thus  created  will  aggravate  the  scandal  in  connection 
with  the  secretaryship  upon  which  I  lately  commented. 
Over  three  months  ago  this  appointment  was  bestowed 
upon  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  an  B  E.  officer  now  serving 
as  Governor  of  Natal,  who  knows  nothing  of  post-office 
work.  In  the  ordinary  course  it  falls  to  the  Secretary 
to  show  a  new  Postmaster-General  his  duties.  But 
Sir  Matthew  is  not  coming  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grancl 
till  January,  and  he  will  still  be  a  neophyte  in  his  own 
office  when  Mr.  Buxton’s  successor  is  appointed. 
Consequently  Mr.  King,  the  present  acting  secretary, 
whose  claims  to  promotion  were  passed  over  in  order 
that  a  complete  outsider  might  be  pitchforked  into  the 
office,  will  have  to  teach  their  business  both  to  the  new 
secretary  and  the  new  Postmaster-General. 


Commenting  on  the  article  which  appeared  in 
Truth  of  November  17,  upon,  the  Euphrates  Valley 
railway,  the  London  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Tobacco  Begie  takes  exception  to  my  allow¬ 
ance  of  eight  hours  for  the  journey  across  the 
Bosphorus,  which  only  lasts  half  an  hour  at  most. 
The  allowance  of  eight  hours  includes  the  time 
taken,  in  transferring  passengers,  mails,  and 
baggage  of  a  heavy  train  (carrying  the  Indian  and 
China  mails)  from  the  railway  station  at  Stamboul 
to  the  embarking  stage  at  the  Galata  bridge  (400 
yards),  and  for  the  second  transfer  from  ship  to  rail¬ 
way  at  Haidar  Pasha,.  'Travellers  by  the  Orient 
Express  who  have  experienced  the  dilatory  methods  of 
the  Turkish  Custom  House  and  Harbour  authorities 
would  accept  my  figure,  which  is  based  on  the  personal 
report  of  one  of  the  port  officials  at  Constantinople; 
but  I  quite  admit  that  with  improved  arrangements 
at  Stamboul,  and  if  the  train  can  be  taken  up  to  the 
embarking  stage,  the. time  of  transit  might  be  reduced 
by  one  half.  _ 

At  Dover  on  Indian  mail  nights  the  average  time 
taken  between  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  London  and 
departure  of  the  steamer  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
but  there  the  train  runs  close  up  to  the  steamer,  and 
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not  a  moment  is  lost  by  the  porlefs  in  detraining  the 
mail-bags  and  then  embarking  them.  At  Stamboul, 
under  existing  arrangements,  the  bags  would  have  to^ 
be  carried  from  the  station  to  the  Galata  bridge,  through 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  which  is  more  like  a,  ploughed 
field  than  a  street.  The  Turkish  porter,  moreover,  is 
not  like  the  silent,  plodding  Englishman,  but  shouts, 
cries,  gesticulates,  and  smokes  all  the  time  lie  is  at 
work,  and  when  carrying  a  load  stops  from  time  to  time 
to  refresh  himself  with  a  cup  of  coffee  from  a  street 
coster. 

Another  correspondent,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Haidar  Pasha,  further  suggests  that  at  present  railway 
speed  it  would  take  fifty-six  instead  of  forty-eight 
hours  to  reach  Salonika,  from  London,  and  conse¬ 
quently  ninety-four  instead  of  “eighty-six  to  reach 
Tripoli,  while  the  train  from  Haidar  Pasha  would  be 
ready  to  start  on  its  way  to  Bagdad  some  seventy-six 
hours  after  passengers  had  left  London.  Accepting 
the  correction  for  the  sake  of  argument,  how  do  the 
times  by  the  two  routes  now  work  out?  Haidar  Pasha 
to  Bagdad  by  the  Tigris  is  2,370  kilometres;  Tripoli  to 
Bagdad  by  the  Euphrates  is  800  kilometres.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  through  speed  of  45  kilometres  an  hour,  the 
time  taken  from  Haidar  Pasha  to  Bagdad  would  be 
about  fifty-three  hours,  and  the  time  from  Tripoli  about 
eighteen  hours.  But  the  Haidar  Pasha  train  would 
have  an  eighteen-hours’  start  of  the  Tripoli  train, 
which  would  consequently  only  reach  Bagdad  (53-18-18) 
seventeen  hours  in  advance  of  its  rival. 


A  through  mail  train  from  Tripoli  to  Koheit  would 
not,  however,  cross  the  Euphrates  to  Bagdad,  but 
go  direct  to  Koheit  from  Feludia,  thereby  saving  some 
three  and  a  half  hours,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
time  taken  by  the  Haidar  Pasha  train  to  reach  the  Gulf 
terminus.  This  calculation  gives  a  net  gain  of  twenty- 
four  hours  for  the  Euphrates  over  the  Tigris  route. 


A  very  interesting  communication  from  the  Consul- 
General  of  Colombia,  with  reference  to  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company,  appeared  in  the  Financial  Times 
on  Saturday.  It  appears  that,  when  in  December, 
1908,  130,000  of  the  preference  shares  of  the  company 
were  offered  for  subscription  in  London,  the  Consul- 
General  executed  a  formal  protestation,  notifying  to 
all  concerned  “that  the  Bepublic  of  Colombia  reserves 
its  rights  over  the  region  of  the  Putumayo  which 
belongs  to  it,  and  that  in  consequence  those  lands  can¬ 
not  be  exploited  while  the  formalities  prescribed  in 
such  cases  by  the  Colombian  Law  lac  unfulfilled.  a. bis 
seems  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  title  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  to  some  of  the  territory  it  is 
exploiting.  _ _ _ 

In  the  first  Truth  article  on  the  rubber  atrocities 
in  this  region,  the  territory  was  described  as  “  a  sort  of 
no-man’s  land,”  my  information  being  that  there  was  a 
boundary  dispute  pending  between  the  Peruvian  and 
Colombian  Governments.  The  Peruvian  Legation  took 
exception  to  the  phrase,  asserting  that  the  territoiy 
was  under  the  effective  occupation  and  administration 
of  the  Peruvian  Government.  It  is  now  evident,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  Coloifibian  Government,  so>  far  from 
accepting1  this  view,  holds  that  the  territory  is  to  some 
extent  its  own,  and  has  put  its  claims  on  record.  The 
reader  may  easily  draw  his  own  inference  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  suggestion  that  there  is  very  little 
law  and  very  little  effective  government  in  the  remote 
corner  of  the  world  where  the  representatives  of  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company  have  been  lording  it 
so  brutally  over  the  wretched  natives. 


The  official  report  >of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum 
on  the  famous  Lucas-Leonardo  bust  contains,  among 
other  things,  some  evidence  collected  at  Southampton 
by  Dr.  Posse,  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
oust  v  as  at  one  time  the  property  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
T  happen  to  have  heard  something  about,  this  evidence, 
and  I  should  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  money — and 
apparently  a  good  deal — was  paid  for  it.  Evidence 
obtained  in  this  way  is  not  worth  much.  In  Southamp¬ 
ton  an  impression  exists  that  if  more  money  were  forth¬ 
coming  for  evidence  on  the  other  side,  the  demand 
■would  produce  the  supply.  Assuming  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  statements  current  that  foreign  visitors  in 
search  of  evidence  have  been  disbursing  money  freely 
at  Southampton,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
know  precisely  where  this  money  came  from. 


Those  who  know  Herr  Bode  are  not  much  surprised 
at  the  revelations  about  the  Lucas  bust.  He  is  gener¬ 
ally  credited,  in  Germany  as  well  as  England,  with  two 
foibles — one  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  other  a  craze  for  bringing  to  light  unknown 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  highest  authorities,  the  Lucas  bust  is  not  the 
only  spurious  Leonardo  which  the  galleries  of  Europe 
owe  to  his  keen  scent  for  that  master.  When  the  whole 
story  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bust  was 
acquired  comes  to  light,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
somebody — not  anybody  whose  name  has  yet  transpired 
in  connection  with  the  transaction,  but  somebody  who 
knew  Herr  Bode  well — helped  to  bring  him  and  the  bust 
together,  counting  upon  his  greediness  for  new  works 
of  Leonardo,  and  confident  that  he  would  never  admit 
his  mistake  when  he  had  once  formed  his  opinion. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
in  Southampton  in  obtaining  evidence  to  rebut  that 
which  Mr.  Cooksey  has  collected  has  not  come  from 
Berlin.  The  official  report  of  the  Berlin  Museum 
mentions  that  Dr.  Posse  was  one  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lucas  in  ai  motor-car,  as  subse¬ 
quently  related  by  Mr.  Lucas  himself  in  the  Times. 
Who  was  the  other  ? 


I  wonder  that  nobody  has  yet  noticed  the  curious 
historical  parallel  between  the  story  of  Dr.  Bocle’s  bust 
and  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  famous  arch?eological  dis¬ 
covery  in  connection  with  “  Bil  Stumps  His  Mark.”  A 
reference  to  Chapter  XI.  of  the  “  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club  ”  will  show  that  the  resemblance  be- 

Please  send  a  share  of  your  Christmas  Gifts  to  the  Great 
Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway-road,  N.  In  urgent 
need  of  immediate  help.— L.  H.  Glenton-Kerr,  Sec; 


tween  the  two  episodes  is  very  close  indeed,  particularly 
in  the  concluding  passages,  which  relate  how  Mr.Blotton 
(who  filled  in  the  earlier  comedy  the  part  played  by  Mr. 
Cooksey  in  the  later)  produced  the  result  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  researches,  ancl  was  overwhelmed  with  the  derision 
and  wrath  of  all  true1  Pickwickians. 

The  Pickwick  Club,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
enlightened  an  institution,  received  this  statement  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  it  deserved,  expelled  the  presumptuous  and  ill-conditioned 
Blotton  from  the  society,  and  voted  Mr.  Pickwick  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  in  token  of  their  confidence  and  approbation ;  in  return 
for  which  Mr.  Pickwick  caused  a  portrait  of  himself  to  be  painted 
and  hung  up  in  the  club-room. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Kaiser  to  present  Dr.  Bode  with' 
a  pair  of  new  spectacles,  and  for  the  professor  to  have  his 
portrait  painted  (if  possible  by  Leonardo)  and  hung 
beside  the  bust  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 


The  centenary  of  Mark  Lemon,  the  first  editor  of 
Punch,  took  place  last  week,  and  more  than  one  of 
the  papers,  in  reference  to  the  fact,  described  him  as 
one  of  the  lifelong  friends  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Lemon  was  a  prominent  figure  in  what 
Jerrold  called  “the  Dickens  tail”  until  1858.  But 
Dickens  then  quarrelled  with  Lemon  because  he  refused 
to  insert  in  Punch  a  statement  explaining  the  reasons 
for  the  separation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens,  and  the 
difference  between  them  was  never  made  up.  Lemon 
had  very  little  culture  or  literary  taste,  but  he  was 
wonderfully  clever  and  tactful,  and  very  fertile  in 
valuable  suggestions.  Some  of  his  plays  were  highly 
successful,  but  he  failed  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  versifier. 


Lemon  was  very  obsequious  to  Dickens  during  the 
period  of  their  intimacy.  One  day,  when  they  were 
on  one  of  the  “  splendid  strolling  ”  tours,  the  party 
were  out  for  a  walk.  Lemon  was  in  company  yvith 
Jerrold  and  another  of  the  party.  Suddenly  he  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  trees.  “  Where  has  Lemon  gone?” 
was  the  question.  “I  suppose  Dickens  whistled,”  was 
the  reply  of  Jerrold.  Lemon  was  an  Israelite,  and 
for  some  years  before  Punch  was  started  he  kept  a 
public-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Strand.  He  was  the 
most  jovial  of  men,  and  his  air  of  overflowing  bonhomie 
was  of  immense  value  to  him  during  his  career. 


The  late  Lord  Sheffield’s  pictures  from  Sheffield  Park 
are  to  be  sold  at  Christie’s  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
126  lots  in  the  catalogue.  The  famous  portrait  of 
Gibbon,  by  Reynolds,  was  privately  sold  some  years 
ago,  and  is  now  owned  by  Lord  Rosebery.  There  are 
two  fine  portraits  by  Reynolds,  two  by  Romney,  and 
works  by  Kneller,  Lely,  Hoppner,  and  F.  Cotes.  The 
collection  consists  principally  of  portraits,  many  of 
which  are  of  family  interest  only.  Sheffield  Park, 
which  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Soames,  of  King’s  Lynn, 
is  an  uninteresting  house,  but  the  place  can  boast  of 
some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Sussex,  the  oaks  being 
especially  notable.  Gibbon  is  buried  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  church  of  Fletching,  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Holroyd  family.  There  is  a  characteristic  inscription 
on  his  tomb  written  by  Dr.  Parr. 

.Cannes.  Gallia  Palace.  Built  in  1900.  40  apartments 

with  private  baths.  Garage  for  30  Motor-cars.  Orchestra. 
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A  member  of  “  The  North  British  Academy  ”  has  sent 
me  on  a  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Membership  and  asks 
my  opinion  of  the  design.  My  opinion  is  not  worth 
much  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  let  it 
remain  unexpressed,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  forborne 
to  show  the  production  to  my  art  critic  for  fear  of 
what  the  result  might  be  upon  a  really  sensitive  eye. 
My  correspondent,  who  shares  my  unexpressed  views 
regarding  the  artistic  production,  conveyed  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Morgan,  the  “curator”  of  the  “Academy,”  an 
expression  of  regret  at  the  design.  Mr.  Morgan’s  reply 
was  that  it  looked  much  better  framed  and  glazed  in 
the  special  “  cut  oak  frame  ”  in  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  it  on  receipt  of  half-a-guinea.  R-eally 
this  looks  as  if  the  curator  of  the  N.B.A.  had  been 
taking  art  lessons  in  M.  Tanquerey’s  studio  in  Paris. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  presented  the  Rev. 
L.  S.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  Bingley-with-Harden,  York¬ 
shire,  to  the  important  living  of  Keighley,  which  is 
of  the  net  value  of  about  £550  a  year,  with  house,  and 
vacant  by  the  preferment  of  the  late  rector. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  presented  the  Rev.  P.  O. 
Ashby,  Chaplain  of  Revesby  and  Rector  of  Wilksby, 
to  the  living  of  Market  Deeping,  Lincolnshire,  which  is 
of  the  net  value  of  about  £400  a  year,  with  house,  and 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Dean  of  Stamford  (Rev. 
W.  W.  Howard).  There  is  a  large  and  handsome  church 
at  Market  Deeping,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Crow- 
land  Abbey.  The  rectory  is  a  picturesque  and  very 
interesting  old  house. 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan  is  announcing  that 
the  next  exhibition  of  the  N.B.A.  is  to  take  place  at  the 
Corporation  Art  Galleries-  at  York,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  York  Corporation.  I 
presume  that  before  the  exhibition  opens  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  will  be  available,  since 
Mr.  Morgan  has  announced  that  the  services  of  a  New¬ 
castle  firm  of  chartered  accountants  have  been  retained 
for  the  purpose.  Judging  by  the  energetic  touting  for 
members  which  has  been  going  on,  a  good  many  guineas 
must  have  rolled  into  the  coffers  of  the  N.B.A.  An 
academy  which  numbers  amongst  its  honorary  vice- 
presidents  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord  Milner, 
and  Lord  Roberts,  and  a  dozen  other  men  of  light  and 
leading  is  clearly  in  a  position  to  command  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  will  hardly  be  damaged  by  the  attack  which  the 
Senior  Proctor  at  Cambridge  has  made  upon  it  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  recent  prosecution  of  the  Master  of  the 
University  Drag  Hounds.  The  proctor  evidently 
thinks  that  when  deer-liunting  was  barred  for  the 
future,  the  horrible  occurrence  at  Shelford  should 
have  been  forgotten,  and  he  is  quite  indignant  be¬ 
cause  the  Society  declined  to  drop  the  case  when  he 
asked  them  to  do  so.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural 
that  one  in  his  position  should  take  this  view  of 
police  court  proceedings  against  an  Undergraduate. 
But  in  matters  of  this  kind  members  of  the  University, 
like  other  people,  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and,  having  regard  to  the  facts,  the  R-.S.P.C.A. 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  it  had 
failed  to  bring  the  case  before  the  magistrates. 


The  election  of  Dr.  Darwell  Stone  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  Pusey  House  (vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  V.  S.  Coles)  was  fully  expected  at  Oxford. 
He  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  House-  for 
several  years,  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  maintain  the 
Pusey  traditions  in  all  respects.  He  is  a  learned 
theologian,  and  in  this  science  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
The  appointment  will  meet  with  general  approval 
among  High  Churchmen, 


The  Rev.  Charles  John  Steward,  who  died  last 
week,  was  Rector  of  Somerleyton,  Suffolk,  from  1865 
until  1897,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ipswich, 
He  was  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  popular  education. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  East 
Suffolk  County  Education  Committee,  and  occupied 
himself  assiduously  with  the  work  of  that  office.  He 
took  an  active-  part  in  other  branches  of  local  affairs-, 
and  was  an  alderman  of  the  County  Council. 


A  special  Christmas  appeal  is  being  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Liberator  Relief  Fund,  which  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  in  alleviating  the  distress  of 
aged  and  poor  victims  of  the-  Jabez  Balfour  building 
society  frauds.  Every  year  death  removes  a  number 
of  the-  pensioners,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh  applica¬ 
tions  come  in  from  sufferers,  who,  owing  to  advancing 
years,  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves.  To 
help  these  poor-  people,  who  were  so  cruelly  deprived 
of  the  provision  they  made-  themselves  for  their  old  age, 
is  a  real  work  of  charity. 


From  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Reuben  May, 
which  has  been  sent  round  to  subscribers  to  the  “  Great 
Arthur  Street  Mission,”  I  see  that  Miss  Emma  C.  May 
is  proposing  to  continue  her  late  father’s  work.  May  I 
express  the  hope  that  Miss  May  will  not  prove  so  regard¬ 
less  of  public  opinion  as  her  father,  but  will,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  placing  the  Mission  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  seek  the  aid  of  a  responsible  working  committee 
and  arrange  for  the  issue  of  a  proper  report  and  balance- 
sheet  duly  audited  and  vouched?  Reuben  May  himself 
could  never  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  any  of 
these  essential  adjunct's  to  the  administration  of  every 
public  charity,  and  unfortunately  a  number  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries  were  always  ready  to  countenance  his  ap¬ 
peals  without  having  the  slightest  evidence  of  their 
bona  fides.  In  fact,  Reuben  May  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  his-  “work”  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill-judged 
support  given  to  him  by  certain  newspapers  which  ought 
to  have  known  better. 


ScRTJBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many 
liurious  imitations  of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia  that  are  being 
ffered  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
f  SCRUBB  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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Major-General  Codrington,  late  Coldstream  Guards, 
is  to  replace  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Frederick  Stopford 
in  the  command  of  the  London  District.  During  the 
last  eight  months  Major  General  Codrington  has  com¬ 
manded  the  1st  London  'Territorial  Division. 

When  lecturing  last  Wednesday  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  on  the  “Army  as  a  Profession”  Major 
A.  B.  N.  Churchill  dismissed  my  proposal  to  increase 
the  pay  of  junior  officers  out  of  savings  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  seniors  by  quoting  the  recently  published 
statement  of  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  who  said  he  was 
never  able  to  accept  a  maj or- general’s  command  (with 
a  salary  of  £1.500  a  year)  because  he  possessed  no 
private  means,  and  could  not  afford  to  “furnish  a 
large  house,  buy  horses  and  carriages,  and  set  up  an 
expensive  establishment.  ’  The  necessity  for  such 
luxuries  is  what  1  dispute.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
major-general  should  live  in  a  mansion,  drive  in  a 
carriage  and  pair,  and  keep  a  larger  staff  of  servants 
than  other  people  who  have  the  same  income.  A 
French  General  cle  Division  lives  on  little  more  than 
half  the  pay  of  his  English  confrere,  and  does  himself 
very  well,  too.  Often  when  I  was  in  Paris  have  I  met 
a  distinguished  general  driving  down  to  Longchamp1 
racecourse  in  a  four-wheeled  dogcart,  horsed  by  one  of 
his  chargers,  with  his  soldier  groom  behind  him.  The 
general’s  income  was  less  than  £800  a  year. 

I  always  think  civilians  should  leave  military  history 
to  soldiers.  The  civilian  looks  at  war  not  professionally 
as  a  soldier  does,  but  Eesthetically,  religiously,  politi¬ 
cally,  scientifically,  or  from  any  point  of  view  except 
the  business  one.  Mr.  Amery’s  history  of  the  Boer 
War  is  an  instance  of  what  •  I  mean.  Instead  of 
narrating  facts,  and  deducing  conclusions,  he  used  the 
war  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  his  personal  and 
ex  parte  views  on  Imperial  and  local  politics.  Then 
again,  take  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson’s  recent  lecture  at 
Oxford.  He  placed  the  subject  of  war  before  his 
audience  as  one  to  be  studied  and  practised  just  as 
the  undergraduate  is  taught  to  study  and  practise 
chemistry,  physics,  theology,  or  law.  Because  wars 
are  the  melancholy  accompaniments  of  history  it  does 
not  follow  that  warfare  should  he  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  or  applauded  as  a  noble  pastime  for  youths 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

With  reference  to  a  recent  remark  in  Truth  regard- 
ing  Lord  Roberts’s  conduct  of  the  South  African 
campaign,  a  correspondent  suggests  that  it  was  Lord 
Kitchener  who,  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  initiated  and 
directed  the  operations  for  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  got  the  credit.  According  to  the  best  expert 
advice  I  can  get,  my  correspondent  is  wrong.  It  is 
pretty  clear,  on  the  evidence  available,  that  Lord. 
Kitchener  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  name  only.  Lord 
Roberts  was  his  own  Moltke.  Lord  Kitchener  did 
admirable  work  in  organising  the  transport,  and  in 
the  various  independent  jobs  on  which  he  was  detached ; 
but  hg  worked  apart  from  Lord  Roberts,  and  not  at 
his  elbow.  From  Mockler  River  to  Bloemfontein,  and 
from  there  to  Pretoria,  Lord  Roberts  personally 
directed  the  movements  .of  the  various  columns,  send¬ 
ing  his  orders,  more  often  than  not,  direct  to  sub¬ 


ordinate  commanders  without  either  consulting  or 
informing  the  heads  of  the  General  Staff  departments. 

Those  who  suppose — if  anybody  does — that  our  mili- 
(ary  administration  has  been  entirely  transformed  of 
late  years  by  Lord  Esher  and  other  innovators  may 
learn  something  from  the  following  paragraph,  pub¬ 
lished  the  other  day  in  Divisional  Orders  at  the 
Curragh  :  — ■ 

A  Board  of  Officers,  composed  as  under,  will  assemble  at  Gough 
BarraCivS,  at  10  a.m.,  on  26th  first.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
i  he  circumstances  under  which  an  arm-chair  became  damaged,  and 
Ic*  leport  upon  whom,  in  their  opinion,  the  cost  ol'  repairing  the 
same  should  fall  : — - 

President. 

Major  H.  R.  Lee,  20  Hrs. 

Members. 

A  Captain,  14th  Infantry  Brigade. 

A  Subaltern,  14th  Infantry  Brigade. 

Proceedings  to  be  forwarded  to  the  C.O.O.,  Curragh. 

Commander  Moore  has  been  selected  to  succeed 
Rear-Admiral  Bacon  as  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance 
and  Torpedoes.  The  salary  is  £1,500  a  year.  Com¬ 
mander  Moore  is  well  known  as  a  very  able  gunnery 
officer.  He  has  for  some  time  held  an  important  post 
on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Sir  William  May,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet. 

Captain  Boothby,  of  the  cruiser  Minotaur,  has  been 
appointed  Naval  Assistant  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Francis 
Bridgeman,  Second  Sea  Lord  at  Whitehall. 

Commodore  Archibald  Gordon  Henry  Wilson  Moore, 
who  is  at  the  top  of  the  post  list,  and  therefore  Captain 
of  the  Fleet,  will  succeed  Rear-Admiral  Bacon  as 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Torpedoes.  Captain 
Moore,  who  lately  was  in  command  of  the  Euryalus, 
acting  as  flagship  to  the  Fourth  Cruiser  Squadron,  is  a 
keen  gunnery  man.  He  still  hears  the  marks  of  a  nasty 
wound  he  received  from  a  mishap  to  a  machine  gun, 
which  occurred  on  board  the  Camper  down  in  1892, 
when,  as  gunnery  lieutenant  of  that  ship,  lie  was  super¬ 
vising  firing  practice.  He  belongs  to  that  great  silent 
school  of  naval  men,  whose  unseen  work  builds  up  and 
maintains  that  efficiency  for  which  the  loquacious  few 
get  most  of  the  credit. 

Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Henderson,  in  turning  over 
the  command  of  the  Naval  Reserves  to  Rear-Admiral 
Inglefield,  completes  the  record  of  a  most  useful  period 
oi  service.  The  trio  popularly  known  in  the  Navy  as 
the  Busy  Brothers  ”  are  all  sound  administrators,  and 
in  particular  have  left  their  mark  upon  dockyard  re¬ 
organisation.  Probably  it  was  an  experience  without 
precedent  that,  at  the  'beginning  of  the  present  century, 
three  brothers  should  be  simultaneously  in  command 
of  the  three  principal  home  dockyards  :  Sir  Reginald, 
at  Portsmouth;  Admiral  W.  FI.  Henderson,  at  Devon- 
port;  and  Admiral  F.  H.  Henderson,  at  Chatham. 

(  following  upon  the  appointment  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sturdee  to  the  Portsmouth  Division  of  the  Home  Fleet, 
mentioned  in  last  week’s  Truth,  comes  the  intelligence  ’ 
that  Rear-Admiral  Galloway  is  to  take  up  command  of 
the  Devonport  nucloids.  Thus  the  three  “penalised” 
officers  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Naval  Inquiry 
Committee  are  now  comfortably  billeted. 

I  heard  the  other  day  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
simple  and  credible  explanation  of  another  of  Lord 
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Charles  Beresford’s  grievances.  He  made  a  great  deal 
recently  nf  the  fact  that  five  captains  had  declined  his 
offer  to  serve  as  chief-of-staff  with  him.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  true.  But  Lord  Charles  said  this  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  officers 
declined  from  fear  of  prejudicing  their  future  profes¬ 
sional  prospects  by  their  association  with  him.  The 
true  explanation  arises  from  the  fact  that  time  spent 
by  a  captain  as  chief-of-staff  does  not  count  as  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  flag  command,  and  therefore  ambitious 
officers  generally  eschew  the  appointment.  At  tlie  time 
when  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  seeking  a  new  chief- 
of-staff,  flag  promotions  were  thick  in  consequence  of 
the  shortening  of  the  term  of  command.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  question  of  fear  of  stigma  which  caused  these 
five  refusals,  but  merely  the  preference  for  the  herring 
as  against  the  sprat. 

It  is  a  wise  principle,  from  which  the  Admiralty 
has  not  departed  for  years,  that  no  man  shall  be 
entrusted  with  a  fleet  command  who  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  commanded  a  battleship  or  armoured  cruiser. 
He  must  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  unit  before  attempting  to  manoeuvre  the 
group.  No  officer  understands  this  better  than  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  since  he  himself  suffered  from 
insistence  upon  this  doctrine.  The  Admiralty  refused 
to  count  the  time  he  spent  in  the  Nile  expedition 
as  sea-time  qualifying  for  fleet  command.  Remember¬ 
ing  which,  why  does  Lord  Charles  make  a  grievance 
of  the  fact  that  five  captains  declined  to  be  stranded  on 
the  same  shore? 

The  civil  employees  in  the  Royal  Dockyards  express 
great  satisfaction  at  the  new  Superannuation  Act,  which 
'  extends  to  their  numerous  class.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  measure  are  distinctly  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  old  regime.  A  man’s  pensionable  time  is  computed 
at  one-eightieth  of  his  full  final  rate  of  pay  for  every 
year  of  service.  Thus,  an  officer  in  the  expense  account:; 
department,  let  us  say,  with  forty  years’  service  and  a 
salary  of  £300  per  annum,  would  go  out  on  a  pension  of 
£150.  But,  furthermore,  a  scale  of  “  additional  allow¬ 
ances  ”  has  been  established,  which,  in  the  case  alluded 
to,  would  yield  a  cash  gratuity  of  £460  :  a  very  nice 
little  thing  to  begin  retirement  upon. 

In  answer  to  a  query  in  last  week’s  Truth,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  the  City 

Police-— not  only  constables,  but  sergeants  and  others _ 

are  allowed  to  hold  private  situations  as  housekeepers 
or  caretakers  in  business  establishments.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  For  one  thing  the  police¬ 
man’s  undivided  attention  should  be  given  to  his  police 
work.  For  another  every  constable  so  engaged  is  taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  month  of  some  unemployed  ex- 
soldier  or  civilian.  I  do  not  know  what  policemen  and 
their  wives  are  usually  paid  in  these  berths,  but  1  shall 
be  surprised  If  it  does  not  turn  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  preference  given  to  them  by  City  firms 
is  their  cheapness.  A  man  already  in  receipt  of  one 
wage  can  afford  to  accept  a  situation  of  this  kind,  in¬ 
cluding  free  quarters,  for  smaller  pay  than  a  man  who 
would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  it.  I  hope,  however, 
that  this  consideration  will  not  prevent  the  City  authori¬ 
ties  from  putting  an  end  to  so’ objectionable  a  system. 


I  have  been  favoured  with  an  address  to  Lord  Morley 
which  I  understand  is  in  process  of  being  signed  among 
the  British  Indian  community  in  Great  Britain.  It  has 
reference  to  Lord  Morley’s  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
Indian  students  in  this  country,  and  it  expressly 
endorses  all  that  has  been  said  in  Truth  in  regard  to 
the  Northbrook  Society,  a  copy  of  the'  first  Truth 
article  being  appended  to  it.  There  is  probably  nothing 
in  the  letter  with  which  Lord  Morley  is  not  already 
quite  familiar,  but  this  expression  of  opinion  shows 
with  how  much  interest  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Northbrook  Society  is 
awaited  ley  those  concerned,  and  how  much  depends 
upon  it.  If  I  understand  the  present  situation  correctly, 
the  next  word  on  this  subject  rests  with  the  committee 
of  the  Northbrook  Society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  has  not  already  decided  to  do  what  is 
expected  of  it  in  this  matter. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

1  here’s  hardly  anything  so  good  for  a  man’s  standing  in  a  com¬ 
munity  as  to  get  a  lot  of  some  other  man’s  money  away  from  him. 
— New  York  Press. 

If  you  wish  to  stand  well 
In  the  town  where  you  dwell, 

And  crave  the  esteem  of  your  neighbours, 
Neither  genius  nor  breed 
Will  help  you  succeed, 

Nor  the  most  disint’rested  of  labours: 

There’s  only  one  way 
Acknowledged  to-day — - 
I  think  you’ll  admit  that  it’s  funny— 

To  obtain  great  respect 
You  must  quickly  collect 
A  lot  of  another  man’s  money. 

No  depths  are'  too  low 
To  which  you  may  go ; 

The  means  you  adopt  scarcely  matter. 

Where  you  know  there  is  “  tin  ” — - 
Well,  you  simply  break  in, 

And  leave  when  your  pockets  are  fatter; 

Or  if  you  are  slick, 

Then  the  confidence  trick 
May  catch  you  a  fish  worth  the  landing. 

But  whichever  you  do, 

You  may  take  it  as  true 
Thai's  the  way  to  secure  a  good  standing. 


The  value  of  the.  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  as  a 
check  upon  excesses  of  judicial  severity  was  strikingly 
illustrated  last  week.  At  Somersetshire  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  a  man  named  Virgin  was  condemned  to  three 
years’  penal  servitude  for  stealing  10s.  This  heavy- 
punishment  was  inflicted  not  so  much  on  account  of  tho 
actual  offence,  as  on  account  of  the  prisoner’s  record 
of  seven  previous  convictions.  In  fixing  a  sentence 
the  prisoner’s  record  should,  of  course,  be  considered, 
but  it  ought  to  be  so  considered  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  Judges 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance  the 
Somersetshire  J.P.s .  attached  too  much  weight  to  the 
mere  number  of  the  previous  convictions.  The  sentence 
was  accordingly  reduced  to  nine  months’  imprisonment. 

A  still  worse  failure  to  fit  the  penalty  to  the  crime, 
was  revealed  by  the  appeal  of  two  men  named  Ray  and 


Royal  Society  fcr  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private” 
absolutely  confidential, — Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-sfc.,  London. 
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Carter  against  sentences  of  eighteen  months’  hard 
labour  which  had  been  passed  upon  them  at  the  City 
of  London  Sessions.  The  crime,  of  which  they  were 
jointly  convicted,  was  the  theft  of  twopenny  worth  of 
milk!  In  this  case  the  report  does  not  say  what  sort 
of  characters  the  prisoners  bore,  but,  anyhow,  these 
ferocious  sentences  were,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
remarked,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence,  and  they 
have  now  been  cut  down  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 

As  Christinas  comes  nearer  the  flood  of  circulars  from 
advertising  tricksters  is  reaching  quite  appalling  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  the  competition  to  give  away  Brummagem 
jewellery  keener  than  ever.  The  Dowmger  Lady  Mon- 
son  made  an  application  at  Richmond  Police-court  with 
regard  to  one  of  these  concerns  last  week  in  order  to 
save  other  people  being  victimised,  and  the  Mayor 
offered  to  grant  her  a  summons.  It  is  a  pity  her  lady¬ 
ship  did  not  accept  his  worship’s  offer,  though  she  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  her  courage  in  coming  forward 
and  admitting  that  she  had  been  duped  in  order  to  save 
others  from  a  like  fate. 

In  the  Aberdeen  Sheriff  Court  last  week  a  carter, 
named  Kelman,  was  charged  with  cruelty  to  a  horse, 
not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time,  ^inc-e  there  were  sis 
previous  convictions  recorded  against  him  for  like 
offences.  In  this  instance,  assisted  by  another  man, 
he  dragged  into  the  open  air  a  mare  which  had  fallen 
down  in  a  shed  from  exhaustion,  and  after  beating 
it  with  a  whip  and  on  the  head  with  an  iron  chain, 
he  left  it  lying  on  the  bare  ground  exposed  to  a  sharp 
frost.  Sheriff  Laing  imposed  upon  Kelman  a  fine  of 
£5,  instead  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  so  amply 
deserved.  In  their  exaggerated  idea  of  the  deterrent 
effects  of  a  pecuniary  penalty,  the  Scottish  sheriffs  seem 
to  rely  too  much  on  the  national  idiosyncrasy. 

English  magistrates  on  occasion  are  just  as  muddle- 

headed  in  cruelty  cases  as  their  Scottish  brethren.  At 

Norwich  last  week  a  woman  was  charged  with  cruelty 

to  a  cat.  In  order  to  annoy  the  resident  of  a  house  she 

strung  up  the  animal  with  her  garter  to  a  door  knob  in 

the  hope  that  its  shrieks  would  alarm  the  occupant. 

The  Norwich  Shallows  imposed  a  fine  of  5s.  and  4s.  6d. 

* 

costs,  a  penalty  which  would  almost  lead  one  to  think 
that  the  magistrates  looked  upon  this  wanton  piece  of 
barbarity  in  the  light  of  a  joke. 

A  juryman  who  served  on  an  inquest  held  recently 
at  Brasted,  Kent,  asks  me  how  it  is  that  he  received 
no  fee  for  his  services,  and  where  he  should  apply  for 
the  same.  I  presume  that  his  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Kent  County  Council,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  he  has  not  much  chance  of  obtaining  anything  if 
he  makes  it.  Brasted  is  in  one  of  those  districts  where 
Coroner  s  juries  receive  nothing  for  their  services. 
Why  jury  fees  should  be  paid  in  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  not  in  another  is  one  of  those  things  for  which 
no  rational  explanation  can  be  given.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  that  men  should  be  compelled  to  give  their 
services  without  any  remuneration,  and  the  unfairness 
becomes  far  more  glaring  when  fees  are  paid  in  some 
places  and  not  in  others. 


The  vicar  of  a  parish  ought  not  to  pe  beholden  to  a 
mere  lay  journalist  for  the  protection  of  his  parishioners 
against  the  advertisers  in  his  parish  magazine,  yet  that 
is  the  anomalous  position  that  the  Vicar  of  Heavitree 
occupies  towards  me.  In  the  magazine  is  one  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  British  Electric  Institute  for  its 
"  Ajax  Dry  Cell  Battery  ’’  and  its  preposterous  claims 
to  cure  nearly  every  disease  flesh  is  heir  to.  This  is 
not  the  Vicar’s  fault,  however,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
advertisements  form  part  of  the  printed  matter  sup¬ 
plied  to  parishes  all  over  the  country.  Luckily,  I  have 
been  in  time  to  correct  the'  impression  made  by  the 
appearance  of  the  advertisement  in  one  parish  maga¬ 
zine  on  this  occasion,  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  readers 
of  such  religious  literature  are  not  readers  of  Truth, 
and  I  may  not  always  be  consulted  in  time  to  prevent 
them  wasting  their  money. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  suppression  of  quackery 
will  wrelcome  the  series  of  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Medical  Press  and  Circular  by  Dr.  Walsh,  the  editor, 
under  the  title,  “  Quacks,  False  Remedies,  and  the 
Public.”  The  main  value  of  the  little  book  is  in  its 
examination  of  the  existing  legal  machinery  whereby 
quackery  can  be  controlled,  and  in  its  proposals  for 
remedying  defects  in  existing  Acts.  But  undoubtedly 
the  recommendation  which  has  most  in  its  favour  is 
that  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  for 
which  the  General  Medical  Council  not  loner 

O 

ago  petitioned  the  Privy  Council.  Altogether 
apart  from  any  legislative  results  of  such  a  Commission, 
the  educative  results,  by  its  disclosures  of  the  wiles  of 
quacks,  would  necessarily  have  considerable  effect. 

Anglo-Indians  have  told  me  that  the  native,  although 
lacking  a  sense  of  humour,  has  a  keen  nose  for 
sarcasm,  and  bitterly  resents  it  if  applied  to  himself.. 
Perhaps,  then,  I  was  wrong  in  describing  as  an 
Oriental  the  Calcutta  racing  prophet  who  calls  himself 
“  Graphiel,”  and  who  professes  that  his  tips  are  based 
upon  a  mysterious  system  of  “  occult  mathematics.” 
Whether  he  belongs  to  the  East  or  the  West,  however, 
his  scent  for  sarcasm  is  abnormally  defective,  for  he  is 
now  innocently  advertising  as  a  testimonial  the  para¬ 
graph  concerning  his  particular  brand  of  flapdoodle 
which  appeared  in  Truth  a  couple  of  months  ago! 

During  the  past  wreek  I.  have  received  a  number  of 
begging  letters  from  professors  of  the  art  who 
figure  in  Truth  Cautionary  List.  Amongst  them  is  one 
from  Aubrey  A.  Eauvel,  of  48,  Honeywell-road,  New 
Wandsworth,  a  retired  paymaster  R.N.,  who  since 
his  retirement  has  quartered  himself  upon  the  service. 
He  makes  in  his  epistle  many  references  to  the  kind 
heart  of  the  officer  whom  lie  addresses,  and  to  encourage 
him  to  come  down  handsomely  mentions  various  sums 
which  he  has  received  from  his  brother  officers 
recently.  Eauvel  is  methodical  in  his  begging,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  his  cashbook  a  page 
devoted  to  each  ship  in  the  navy. 

Another  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Rackham,  of 
Chapel  House,  Wortw4ll,  Harleston,  himself  a  minister 
of  no  known  denomination,  but  who  appeals  to  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Church  of  England  for  alms.  Rackham 
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tells  a  moving  story  of  distress.  He  declares  that  he 
had  thought  last  year  the  blackest  he  had  known,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  “precious  mother”  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  expense  which  he  had  to  bear.  But  this  year, 

he  asserts,  has  been  quite  as  dark,  for  one  of  his  best 

\ 

and  dearest  friends,  who  was  “  more  than  a  brother  ” 
to  him,  has  died.  His.  daughter  has  been  ill,  his  wife 
sickly,  and  he  himself  is  still  quite  unable  to  lie  down. 
From  his  letters  it  would  appear  that  it  is  now  between 
four  and  five  years  since  he  has  assumed  a  recumbent 
posture,  but  evidently  this  loss  of  repose  makes  no 
difference  to  his  vigour,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  explain 
why  he  is  enabled  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  writing 
of  begging  appeals. 

In  June,  1908,  attention  was  drawn  in  Truth  to  a 
curious  appeal  issued  by  Margaret  Whitelaw  from 
Button  Rectory,  Oundle,  for  subscriptions  to  enable 
“  a  young  and  promising  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  ” 
to  complete  his  education.  The  candidate  in  question 
■was  the  nephew  of  the  Rector  of  Button  and  of  the 
lady  who  signed  the  appeal.  A  typewritten  appeal  is 
now  in  circulation  for  precisely  the  same  object,  and 
dated  from  Button  Rectory,  signed  by  J.  Stapylton- 
Bree.  As  Stapylton-Bree  is  the  young  man’s  name,  I 
presume  that  he  has  now  started  begging  on  his  own 
account.  The  appeal  states  that  he  has  “  an  earnest 
desire  for  a  clergyman’s  life  and  work,  and  marked 
qualifications  for  it.”  If  begging  from  complete 
strangers  be  a  qualification,  he  undoubtedly  has,  but 
personally  I  should  not  think  so. 

The  whole  history  of  this  case  .supplies,  indeed,  an 
example  of  the  baneful  effect  of  responding  to  begging 
appeals.  The  young  man’s  mother  and  aunt  reside 
with  their  brother,  the  Rector  of  Button.  He  has  been 
to  Cambridge,  money  for  the  purpose  being  provided 
by  a  fund  raised  by  a  certain  bishop,  leaving  only  his 
pocket-money  and  personal  expenditure  to  be  provided 
by  his  own,  family.  Yet  during  the  time  he  was  at 
Cambridge  appeals  were  circulated  for  his  support. 
At  Cambridge  lie  failed  to  take  his  degree,  and  the 
bishop  withdrew  his  subsidy.  Then,  in  June,  1908, 
his  aunt  appealed  on  his  behalf  to>  enable  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  church  training  college.  Now,  in  November, 
1909,  he  is  asking  for  £40  towards  the  £90  required 
for  a  year’s  residence  in  a  theological  college  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  training,  and  he  encloses  a  sub¬ 
scription  list,  headed  by  Bady  Anc aster  (£5),  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Richards  (£10),  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
(£2  2s.).  In  1908  Bady  Ancaster’s  name  wras  also 
being  used  in  the  same  way,  and  the  name  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  was  also  made  use  of  to  attract 
alms.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  there  seems  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  education  of  this  young  and 
promising  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  will  be  completed 
just  yet.  _ 

The  N.S.P.C.C.  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
put  an  end,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  operations  of 
the  pair  of  bogus  philanthropists  who  were  convicted 
at  the  Bondon  Sessions  last  week  before  Mr.  Boveland- 
Boveland.  The  principal  was  a  woman  named  Bertha 
Sullifant.  and  she  was  assisted  by  another  woman  named 
Frances  Ruth  Studd.  The  charge  against  them  was  of 


neglecting  and  abandoning  two  girls,  aged  fifteen  and 
eleven,  whom  they  left  in  a  flat  at  Bareombe-avenue, 
Streatham,  where  they  carried  on  what  they  described 
as  a  “  Home  for  Orphan  and  Friendless  Girls.”  The 
two  children  were  left  behind  in  the  “  Home  ”  while 
the  women  travelled  about  the  country  collecting  sub¬ 
scriptions,  out  of  which  collection  only  12s.  6d.  was 
sent  in  five  wTeeks  to  the  girls  to  provide  themselves 
with  food.  A  medical  man  who  visited  the.  “Home” 
found  the  inmates  ill-nourished,  dirty,  verminous,  and 
poorly  clad,  and  in  the  course  of  the  case  letters  from 
the  women  to  the  elder  girl  were  read,  which  showed 
that  from  every  point  of  view  the  former  were  most 
undesirable  persons  to  have  charge  of  children. 

Mr.  Boveland-Boveland  sentenced  Sullifant  to  six. 
months’  and  Studd  to  three  months’  imprisonment, 
sentences  which  they  richly  earned.  Sullifant,  under 
the  name,  of  Sillifant,  is  an  old  acquaintance-  of  Truth 
readers.  She  was  for  many  years  the  right  hand  of 
an  old  charity-monger  named  Street,  w7ho  carried  on  a 
variety  of  bogus  homes  in  the  South  of  Bondon,  and 
against  whom,  while  he  lived,  I  was  constantly  warning 
the  public.  After  Street’s  death,  Sillifant  evidently 
thought  that  she  would  go  into  business  on  her  own 
account,  with  the  result  that  she  ultimately  found 
herself  in  the  dock.  The  fate  of  this  precious  pair 
ought  not  only  to  be  a  warning  to  those  who  get  two 
or  three  children  to  serve  as  livestock  of  an  orphanage, 
but  also  to  the  public  generally  as  to  the  character  of 
the  oily-mouthed  impostors  who  collect  from  house  to 
house  for  so-called  “homes.” 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  the  moneylenders  are 
already  bringing  out  their  special  snares  for  the  festive 
season.  “  Christmas  Boans  on  Christmas  Terms  ”■  is  the 
alluring  announcement  of  Stuart  Curzon,  11,  Adam- 
street,  W.C. ;  “  peace  and  goodwill  to  everybody  and 
£20  upwards  to  all  classes.”  The  real  name  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  these  Christian  sentiments  is  Samuel  Cohen, 
and  besides  being  “  Stuart  Curzon  ”  in  Bondon  lie-  is  “  the 
British  Finance  Co.”  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
other  towms.  Not  a  little-  of  his  business  takes  the 
form  of  fee-snatching  from  would-be  borrowers  whose 
applications  are  declined ;  and  w7hen  he-  does  make  an 
advance  he  is  a  most  rapacious  extortioner. 

S.  J.  Smith,  10,  Prince’s-street,  W.,  thinks  that  “now 
is  the-  time  of  the  year  when  we  can  do  with  a  little  extra 
money.”  Being  a  kind-hearted  man,  he  incurs  the  ex¬ 
pense.  of  advertising  this  thought  of  his  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  so  that  the  readers  of  that  journal  shall  not 
go  without  what  can  be  had  “only  for  the  asking.”  All 
that  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask  Smith.  “  True,”  he 
casually  mentions,  “you  have-  to  pay  a  little  for  the 
accommodation,  but  what  is  that  when  you  can  so  easily 
get  the  assistance  required  and  feel  independent?  ”  The 
tongue  in  his  cheek  is  a  little-  too  evident.  The  in¬ 
dependence  you  will  feel  when  you  have  fallen  into 
Smith’s  hands  is  the  sort  of  independence  the  fly  feels 
when  he  has  walked  into  the  spider’s  parlour.  “  S.  J. 
Smith”  is,  of  course,  an  alias.  It  covers  the  identity 
of  S'.  J.  Shimberg,  of  55,  Compayne-gardens,  West 
Hampstead,  who  registered  himself  under  the  Money¬ 
lenders  Act  so  recently  as  October  6. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PLEA. 

When  listening  to  some  artless  child, 

To  whom  the  World’s  yet  new, 

How  often  have  I  been  beguiled 
By  pictures  fanciful  and  wild 
As  Carroll  ever  drew ! 

Kow  oft  amusively  I’ve  smiled 
At  the  childish  point  of  view! 

How  often,  too,  some  word  has  caught 
My  half-attentive  ears, 

With  simple  inspiration  fraught, 

By  Heaven  itself  bestowed  unsought — - 
So  God-like  it  appears — 

That  has  woke  in  me  a  train  of  thought 
Not  far  removed  from  tears.. 

My  latest-born — we’ll  call  him  Ned— 

Still  a  small  boy  at  home, 

The  other  night,  ’twixt  tea  and  bed, 

Had  bent  his  curly  golden  head 
O’er  an  old  musty  tome, 

Wherein,  engrossed,  young  hopeful  read 
The  tales  of  Ancient  Borne1. 

At  length  he  lifts  his  puzzled  eyes. 

“  What’s  B.C.,  Dad!  ”  says  he. 

I  told  him.  Then  in  mournful  wise, 

He  shakes  his  head  and  sadly  sighs; 

Which  made  it  plain  to  see 
That  on  his  baby  bosom  lies 
Some  grave  perplexity. 

“Now  tell  me  what’s  amiss,  dear  lad,” 

I  questioned,  half  in  play. 

“Oh,  I  was  just  a-finking,  Dad, 

A-  thought  what  made  me  awful  sad. 

Christ  wasn’t  born,  you  say; 

So  then,  of  course,  they  can’t  have  had,” 
Sighed  he,  “no  Christmas  Day.” 

There  glistened  in  his  eye  a  tear; 

The  childish  lips  did  pout 
With  sorrow  that  was  quite  sincere: 

“We  only  get  it  once  a  year; 

That’s  bad  enough,  I  doubt : 

But  they  got  none!  Oh,  Daddy,  dear, 

How  did  they  do  without? 

“  Oh,  mustn’t  they  have  been  forlorn  1 
I  scarce  can  fink  it’s  true. 

No  Santa  Claus  on  Christmas  morn, 

To  fill  the  stockings  they  had  worn ! 

Oh!  dad!  What  c/hAlhey  do 
“I'm  ylad  that  Jesus  Christ  was  horn 
Before  I  teas — aren't  yo.u?,” 
****** 

When  I  had  hade  good-night  to  Ned, 

I  lay  hack  in  my  chair, 

And  still  the  childish  words  he’d  said 
Keep  ringing  clear ry  in  my  head, 

As  at  the  fire  I  stare. 

While  thought  to  thought  persistent  led, 

And  these  my  musings  “were;-^ 


Poor  old-world  mites!  Ne’er  seen  had  they 
A,  smiling  Christmas  morn, 

With  gifts  of  love  and  greetings  gay, 

Or  Christmas  evening’s  fireside  play 
Which  e’en  grown-ups  don’t  scorn. 

And  all  because,  in  that  sad  day. 

The  Child  had  not  been  born. 

Yos!  Ned  was  right.  His  sacred  birth, 

Whom  Saviour  Christians  call, 

Had  smiled  new  hopes,  new  joys,  new  mirth 
Oo  a  world  of  weary  waste  and  dearth 
From  Bethlehem’s  mangered  stall ; 

The  Child  had  changed,  henceforth,  the  Earth, 
And  for  children  most  of  all. 
****** 

But  stay!  Are  children  none  to-day, 

Like  those  of  long  ago, 

To  whom,  enwrapt  in  shadows  gray, 

No  message  Christmas  doth  convey, 

And  brings  no  happy  glow, 

But  it  matters  to  them,  neither  way, 

If  Christ  were  born  or  no? 

No  little  outcast  girls  and  boys, 

Flotsam  on  life’s  rough  sea, 

Who  never  knew  a  home’s  pure  joys, 

Nor  parents  kind  to  buy  them  toys 
And  fill  their  hearts  with  glee? 

And  has  their  mute,  yet  pleading,  voice 
No  word  for  you  and  me? 

Shall  we  with  folded  hands  just  sit — • 

Their  sorrows  idly  mouim  ? 

Shall  we  their  plea  pathetic  quit 
With  nothing  but  a  pensive  fit? 

Can  thought,  of  action  shorn, 

Brighten  for  them  the  day,  one  whit, 

On  which  The  Child  was  born? 

Nay !  Let  us  strive  with  main  and  might, 
Let’s  do  what  may  be  done 
To  make  the  coming  Christmas  bright, 

To  bring  its  raptures  of  delight, 

Its  joys,  its  cheer,  its  fun, 

Within  the  wild  ecstatic  sight 
Of  every  little  one. 

Nor  need  you  roam  to  find  a  way. 

One  way  at  hand  you  see 
In  Truth,  who  parents’  part  doth  play 
For  each  small  Workhouse  waif  and.  Stray, 

And  brings  you  now  her  plea 
To  help  her  make  their  Christmas  Day 
What  Christmas  Day  should  be. 

And  so,  perchance,  come  Christmas  morn — 

If  each  his  part  will  do — 

You’ll  know  there’s  scarce  a  waif  forlorn 
But  thinks,  while  smiles  its  face  adorn 
(Oh,  make  that  thought  come  true!), 

I'm  glad,  that  Jesus  Christ  teas  horn 
Before  I  was — aren't  you?" 


Nice,  Cimiez.— Winter  Palace.— Most  up-to-date.  Beau¬ 
tiful  gardens.  High-class  chamber  music.  Tennis  courts  free. 
Motor-car  service  to  town. — Jos,  Agid. 
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TRUTH”  TOY  SHOW,  1909 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 


WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  15  &  16 


Programme  of  Entertainments : 


Under  the  Patronage  of: 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


The  Duciiess  of  Westminster 

Lady  St,  Helier 

Lady  Shaw  of  Dunfermline 

Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 

Lady  Arthur  Hill 

Lady  Barry 

Lady  Lewis 

Lady  Burdett 

Lady  Turner 


Lady  Beachcroft 
Lady  Chichele -Plowden 
Mrs,  Winston  Churchill 
Mrs.  Lewis  ITarcourt 
Mrs.  Reginald  McKenna 
Mrs.  Herbert  Samuel 
Mrs.  Augustine  Birrell 
Mrs.  Eldon  Bankes 
Mrs.  Montague  Shearman 
Mrs.  R.  Ward  Poole 


"■  if- ii! 

L — In  the  Arena  : 

EXHIBITION  OF  DOLLS,  TOYS,  &c. 

Provided  out  of  the  I  RUTH  Toy  Fund,  together  with  various  gifts  from  other  sources. 

The  collection  will  comprise  nearly  100  LARGE  AND  4,  OOO  SMALL  DOLLS, 
dressed  by  readers  of  Truth,  and  over  30,000  toys  and  other  articles, 

ELEVEN  THOUSAND  NEW  SIXPENCES, 

Provided  out  of  the  “  Iress  Barry  Fund,”  will  also  be  on  view,  together  with  the  Prizes  awarded 
for  Doll-Dressing. 

//.—//i  the  West  Crust ;  Rooms ,  1st  Floor: 

A  MODEL  HOSPITAL  WARD. 

Contributed  by  the  following  Children’s  Hospitals  :  The  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Children; 
1  he  Queens  Hospital  for  Children,  Bethnal  Green;  The  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children  with  Hip 
Disease,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury;  and  The  Hospital  for  Infants,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


til. — In  the  Theatre: 

At  2*30,  3*45,  ansi  5.0  each  Cite  moon  (an  three  cmr&fttei®  Programmes) 

GREAT  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT 

By  eminent  professional  artists,  who  have  kindly  given  their  services  with  the  consent  of  their  various 
managers,  including  the  following -Miss  Margaret  Cooper,  Miss  Nancy  Price,  Miss  Dora 
Ff.li.owes,  Miss  Nellie  Gantiiony,  Miss  Olive  Hogan,  Mdlle.  B.  Von  Holthotr,  Mr.  Hubert 
Carter,  Mr.  Harold  Montague,  Mr.  Lewis'  Croke,  Mr.  Sidney  Gandy,  Mr.  Robert  Manning, 
Mr.  Will  Owen,  Mr.  Chari. f.s  Pond,  Signor  Persichini,  Mr/ Scott  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Walkes,  and  Mr.  Louis  Weirter,  R.B.A.  Under  the  direction  Sf  Mr.  Duncan  Tovey. 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  Chris  Wilson. 

[p.T.O. 
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TWO  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

will  also  be  included  in  the  afternoon  entertainment (i)  “LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM,”  by  O.  M. 
HUEFFER  (Author  of  “The  Lord  of  Latimer  Street,”)  in  which  will  appear  MESSRS.  EDMUND  GWENN, 
A.  S.  Homewood,  Talbot  Homewood,  John  Wardle,  Master  Walter  Hole,  Misses  Minnie 
Terry,  Violet  Graham,  Phyllis  Manners,  and  others.  (2)  “NO  LUCK,”  by  Frederick  Fenn 
(Author  of  “  The  Convict  on  the  Hearth,”  &c.),  in  which  will  appear  Messrs.  Dennis  Bryan,  Leslie 
Hamer,  Frank  Moore,  Trevor  Lowe,  and  Misses  Nellie  Carter,  Muriel  Dole,  and  Ivy 
Fenton.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Talbot  Homewood.  Dance  in  “  Love,  the  Pilgrim,”  produced  by 
Madame  Rosa. 

{For  Prices  of  Admission  to  the  Theatre  see  below.) 


IV . — In  the  Hall: 


Each  morning,  11,0  to  1.0, 


ORGAN  RECITAL  BY  MR.  H.  C.  TONKING. 


Each  afternoon,  2.30  to  5.30, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERTS, 

Kindly  contributed  by  various  distinguished  artists,  including  Mr.  Ben  DAVIES,  Mme.  Ada  CROSSLEY, 
Miss  Bertha  Bird,  Miss  Gertrude  Bloomfield,  Miss  Ruth  Clarkson,  Mme.  Amy  Dewhurst, 
Miss  Amy  Durant,  Miss  Ruby  Heyl,  Miss  Marion  Jay,  Miss  Alice  Prowse,  Miss  Irene  Sciiarrer, 
Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  Mr.  Jamieson  Dodds,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Doutiiitt,  Mr.  Roland  Jackson, 
Mr,  Harold  Kettleby,  Mr.  Hugh  Peyton,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Platt,  and  Mr.  Chris  Wilson’s  Orchestra. 


On  Thursday  Evening,  at  7.30,  Concert  by 

MR.  JENKINS’S  MANDOLINE  BAND, 


V. — In  the  Theatre  : 

At  8.30  each  evening 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  COYSGARNE  Sim), 

“SWEETHEARTS,” 

By  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert, 

In  which  will  appear  Mr.  Richard  Fielding,  Captain  Arthur  Barclay,  Miss  Eileen  Allen, 

and  Miss  Hope  Irvine.  . 

Followed  by  a  MusieZLl  Sketch  entitled— “  PIERROT  AND  PIERRETTE’S  REHEARSAL,” 
with  new  music  by  H.  GARSTIN,  in  which  the  following  Company  will  appear 
Mrs.  Coysgarne  Sim,  Miss  Violet  Freer,  Miss  Coysgarne  Sim,  Miss  Vera  Carteret 
Carey,  Miss  Hope  Irvine,  Miss  Ethel  Higgins,  Miss  Austin  Low,  Miss  Wilson,  Miss 
Britton  Holmes,  Miss  Noreen  Sim,  Mr.  Kerr,  Major  Oram,  Mr.  Leslie  Mundey,  Mr. 
Martin  Sciiiff,  Mr.  Drury  Fuller,  Mr.  Dunstan,  Mr.  Millbank,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  B.  Sim. 


TEA  AND  REFRESHMENTS  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  EACH  AFTERNOON 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 


PRICES  OF  ADMISSION; 

To  the  Hall,  Toy  Show,  Hospital  Ward,  and  Concerts  in  the  Hall,  10.30  a.m.  to  6.0  p.m.,  each  day,  Is, 
(children  under  12  half-price).  From  6.0  to  9.30  p.m.  each  day,  admission  FREE  on  presentation  of 
visiting-card. 

I  i  '  ,  .  (  :  J ;  .  f 

To  the  Theatre  : — For  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  entertainments:  Reserved  seats  :©1  Is*,  10s.,  and  5s« 
(including  admission  to  Hall,  Toy  Show,  etc.).  To  each  separate  Programme,  exclusive  of  admission  to 
Hall:  3s.,  2s.,  and  Is.  Tickets  for  the  separate  programmes  will  be  on  sale  each  day  at  the  Box 
Office,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  but  seats  cannot  be  guaranteed  unless  reserved  in  advance  at  the  higher  prices. 

To  the  Theatre  each  evening: — £1  Is,,  10s.,  and  5s«  Tickets  for  all  the  performances  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ridgway,  Truth  Office,  Carteret  Street,  S.W.,  and,  for  the  evening  performance  in  the 
Theatre,  of  Mrs.  Coysgarne  Sim,  54,  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 
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MAKING  HISTORY. 

rp  HIS  is  the  time  for  thinking  in  headlines.  According 
to  one  of  my  daily  papers,  a  Revolution  broke  out- 
in  this  country  at  midnight  on  Tuesday  last.  According 
to  another  the  country  went  at  that  moment  into 
raptures  of  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  its 
noble  and  courageous  conduct.  Yet  another  announces 
the  news  of  a  great  “  Liberal  panic.”  Those  of  us  who 
are  incapable  of  thinking  in  headlines  seem  to  be 
rather  out  of  it  for  the  moment.  Probably  we  are  all 
engaged  in  “  making  history U  or  shall  be  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that 
though  the  process  of  manufacture  is  a  noisy  one,  all 
the  noise  seems  to  be  made  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  engaged.  Probably  they  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  the  real  history-makers.  A  good  deal  of  heat 
is  also  engendered  in  the  process,  but  this  again  seems 
to  be  confined  to  quite  a  small  minority.  So  far  as 
my  observations  go,  the  red-hot  people  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  society.  The 
noisy  people  are  all  on  the  platforms  or  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices.  No  doubt  a  great  many  of  the  noisy 
people  are  also  very  hot,  but  a  good  many  of  them  are 
merely  pretending. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  appear 
to  be  perfectly  composed.  Their  temperature  is  normal. 
They  go  about  their  daily  business  as  usual,  just  as  if 
no  Revolution  were  upon  us.  These  are  the  people  who 
will  decide  the  issue  and  really  “  make  history  ”  one  way 
or*  the  other.  It  is  rather  tantalising  that  we  should 
have  to.  wait  a  month  or  two  to  know  what  they  all 
think,  and  not  only  tantalising,  but  quite  unnecessary. 
It  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  send  them 
all  an  official  reply-paid  post-card  and  get  all  their 
answers  in  a  week.  The  present  method  of  eliciting 
their  opinions  was  invented  many  centuries  ago,  and  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  an  age  fertile  in  mechanical 
invention.  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  process  to  most 
of  those  concerned,  and  causes  an  incalculable  amount 
of  worry  and  waste  of  time  and  money  to  the  whole 
community.  The.  only  people  who  like  it  are  those  who 
get  money  out  of  it,  and  the  democrats  who  attend 
public  meetings  as  a  form  of  free  amusement  provided 
for  their  special  pleasure.  However,  there  it  is,  and 
for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks  we  can  only  guess  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  bold  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

My  own  conviction  has  always  been  that  whenever 
the  question  is  put  to  it  clearly  and  definitely  the 
country  will  pronounce  decisively  in  favour  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  senate  such  as  has  been 
adopted  by  every  country  where  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  prevail.  This  I  should  expect,  not  because  the 
country  regards  its  titled  nobility  with  any  rabid 
hostility,  but  because  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House  is  utterly — one  might  say  in  the  present  day 
grotesquely — at  variance  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  representative  government.  But  to  hold  this  opinion 
is  not  necessarily  to  expect  that  the  country  will  give  a 
decisive  vote  on  the  side  of  the  Government  at  the 


forthcoming  elections,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
question  of  replacing  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  repre-. 
sentative  senate  is  not  before  the  electors  clearly  and 
definitely.  The  immediate  question  between  the  two 
Houses  necessarily  comes  into  the  case  against  the 
House  of  Lords  as  now  presented,  and  the  ultimate- 
bearing  of  the  issue  between  them  is  liable  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  claim¬ 
ing  for  itself  absolute  supremacy  in  one  most  important- 
department  of  the  business  of  government.  The  Prime 
Minister  made  a  very  cogent  and  eloquent  defence  of 
this  claim  last  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  reply,  after 
he  had  been  confronted  with  his  own  previous  declara¬ 
tions  on  this  very  question,  was  manifestly  halting  and 
evasive.  But  not  a  hint  was  breathed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  any  scheme  of  constitutional  reform.  It 
is  consequently  open  to  his  opponents  to.  contend,  as- 
no  doubt  they  will  on  hundreds  of  platforms,  that  some 
check  upon  the  House  of  Commons  is  neces-sary,  that 
the  check  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  better  than  none,  and 
that  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  been  applied 
wisely.  Thus  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  not 
a  question  that  can  be  voted  on  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
numbers  of  voters,  who  would  be  of  my  way  of  thinking 
if  it  were,  are  likely  to  vote  -against  the  Government  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  are  distrustful  of  one-chamber 
government. 

That  something  of  this  kind  would  happen  I  have 
foreseen  ever  -since  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Parliament.  It  was  quite  clear  when  the  last  preceding 
Liberal  Government  fell,  entirely  through  the  action  of 
the  Upper  House,  that  the  House  of  Lords  question 
had  become  “the  dominating  issue”  for  Liberal  politi¬ 
cians.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  -service  to  his  party  was 
to  impress  this  on  his  successors.  They  disregarded  his 
-advice.  In  their  first  session  in  office  the  House  of 
Lords-  did  its  best  to.  show  them  how  right  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  then  for 
grappling  with  the  question,  but  his  colleagues  were  not 
wholly  with  him.  Half-measures  were  adopted,  only  to 
be  entirely  dropped  upon  his-  dea-th.  The  natural  result 
was  to  encourage  the  Lords  to-  bolder  action.  After 
the  rejection  of  the  Licensing  Bill  a  year  ago,  Ministers 
were  urged  by  their  followers  to  tackle  the  Lords 
question  boldly,  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
making  speeches  and  doing  nothing,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  in  a  difficulty.  Th-e  Lords,  who  are  led  and  wire- 
pulled  by  astute  politicians,  had  taken  what  one  of 
the-ir  side  has  called  “  favourable  ground.”  Trade  was 
bad ;  the  Licensing  Bill  was  popular  onlv  with  a  section 
of  the  public.  So  a  fresh  move  was-  made  with  “  demo¬ 
cratic  finance  ” — obviously  in  the  calculation  that  if  the 
Lords  stood  to  their  guns  this  time,  Ministers  would 
have  a  good  popular  cry  against  them.  Undoubtedly 
they  have.  But  the  defect  of  their  strategy  is-  that  the 
Budget  is  before  the  electors  quite  as  much  as  the 
action  of  the  Lords,  and  there  must  always  be  this 
confusion  of  issues  when  the  appeal  to  the  country  is 
made  upon  the  rejection  of  a  specific  measure  by  the 

Thomas.  Goode  &  Co.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  ihe  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “  Bi-Metal” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free. — South  Audley -street,  London. 
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Lords  instead  of  upon  a  straightforward  proposal  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

It  follows  that  no  one  can  predict  the  result  of  the 
coming  election.  In  1906  a  Liberal  victory  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Unionists 
were  played  out,  the  country  had  been  expressing  its 
opinions  unequivocally  at  by-elections  during  the  three 
previous  years.  This  time  we  know  nothing  as  to  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  regarding  the  Budget.  The 
campaign  of  the  last  six  months  has  shown  that  it  is 
popular  with  the  classes  who  attend  Liberal  public  meet¬ 
ings,  but  they  are  only  a  minority  of  the  electors.  That  it 
is  hated  by  the  landed  classes,  and  viewed  with  distrust 
by  the  majority  of  the  well-to-do  middle-class  is  beyond 
question.  But  there  is  a  great  “  in-between  ”  class  of 
whose  sentiments  we  know  nothing  for  certain  at 
present.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  to  convince  me  that 
new  taxation  will  ever  be  popular  with  the  majority  of 
people,  and  that  consideration  has  no  doubt  weighed 
with  the  Lords  in  throwing  out  the  Finance  Bill.  For 
that  reason,  X  infer  that  the  only  chance  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lies  in  their  finding  a  strong  feeling  among  tlie 
middle-classes  that,  apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Budget,  the  Lords  have  committed  a  violation  of 
popular  liberties,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  limit 
their  powers.  Being  myself  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
radical  reform  in  this  direction,  I  shall  be  gratified  if 
the  Government  come  out  on  top.  But  it  seems  to 
me  a  good  deal  to  hope  for  under  the  circumstances. 

WHY  WE  CANNOT  GET  OFFICERS. 

The  din  of  party  politics  has  distracted  attention 
from  the  serious  difficulty  now  experienced  by  the 
Army  Council  in  finding  suitable  young  men  to  recruit 
the  corps  of  officers.  Thei  class  which  formerly  supplied 
cadets  has  gradually  ceased  to  do  so,  and  it  is  now 
found  impossible  to  obtain  youths  of  the  very  modest 
intellectual  standard  required  to  fill  the  annual 
vacancies.  As  for  competition  to  serve  as  an.  officer 
it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  grave  national  event,  and  it  will  be  a  blessing  in. 
disguise  if  it  compels  Parliament  to  redress  some  of  the 
most  glaring  evils  and  hardships  under  which  the  mass 
of  officers  at  present  labour.  When  any  military 
reform  lias  been  proposed,  such  as  the  abolition  of  pur¬ 
chase,  for  example,  it  has  commonly  been  said  that 
the  officers  themselves  were  hostile,  or  at  best,  neutral. 
This  may  be  true,  for  officers  have  a  narrow  horizon 
in  such  matters,  and  are  with  good  reason  very  sceptical; 
as  to  the  good  which  may  he  expected  from  any  given 
“reform.”  Moreover,  the.  majority,  and  especially  the 
poorer  and  less  influential  ranks,  are  never  heard.  The 
piore  reason  why  the  country  should  look  into  this 
question  for  itselt. 

Insufficient  pay,  and,  in  proportion  to  resources; 
an  unreasonably  extravagant  scale  of  living,  ane  the 
greatest  deterrents  to  young  men  of  character  with 
prudent  parents  or  guardians  joining  the  Army. 
Closely  al filed  with  this  grievance  is  insecurity  iof 
tenure,  the  result  of  capricious  promotion,  and  of 

The  truth  about  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nice  (Cirniez)  ;  The  Her¬ 
mitage  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The  most  comfortable  borne 
on  the  Riviera. — Langham  Hotel,  Nice,  same  management. 


secret  reporting,  not  only  on  officers’  professional 
hut  also  on  their  social  merits,  whereby  a  wide 
field  is  opened  for  jealousy  and  favouritism,  as  well 
as  chance,  to  interfere  with  an  officer’s  career.  Pro¬ 
motion  being  nominally  by  regimental  tests,  there  is 
the  widest  variation  in  the  chances  of  promotion.  It 
has  been  not  unknown  for  two  regiments  to  be  alongside 
of  one  another,  of  which  the  junior  major  in  the  one  has 
less  service  than  the  senior  subaltern  of  the  other.  The 
full  absurdity  of  this  will  be  realised  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  removals  and  other  events  in  a  had  regi¬ 
ment  where  the  officers  are  not  at  all  zealous,  ensure 
a  far  more  rapid  rate  of  promotion  than  in  a  good  one, 
for  in  the  latter  officers  will  naturally  remain  at  their 
work,  and  thus  no  vacancies  occur.  When  the  Army 
Council  is  short  of  young  officers  it  is  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  as  to  whom  it  posts  to  regiments,  which  are  thus 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  weeding  out  the  unfit. 
This  state  of  things  is  not  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  officers  to  join.  Again,  the  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  for  promotion  now  in  force  is  regarded  with  dislike 
and  even  derision  by  the  Service.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  passing  these  examinations  often  consists  in 
coming  down  to  the  very  meagre  military  knowledge 
of  the  examiner. 

Further,  the  system  of  selecting  and  appointing  staff- 
officers,  and  the  advantages  which  the  Staff,  especially 
the  War  Office  Staff,  enjoys  over  regimental  officers 
is  regarded  with  growing  disgust.  Successive  War 
Ministers  have  proclaimed  that  thev  have  regenerated 
the  Staff,  and  the  last  two  have  each  claimed  the  honour 
of  creating  a  “  General  ”  Staff,  which  title  seems  to  con¬ 
vey  a  world  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  certain 
minds.  The  Staff  College  graduate,  however,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  Boer  War,  when  fighting  was  serious,  in 
many  instances  failed  to  justify  his  position,  while  the 
regimental  officer,  by  his  valour  and  his  influence  with 
his  men,  minimised  the  disasters  incurred  by  the  failure 
of  the  Generals  and  their  principal  assistants,  and 
finally  made  it  possible  for  the  Army  to  emerge  victori¬ 
ously  from  the  long  struggle.  Nevertheless  all  the 
well-paid  posts  and  the  best  prospects  of  promo¬ 
tion  continue  to  go  to  the  Staff  College  graduates, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  officer  corps.  The  majority  remain  out  in 
the  cold,  under  paid  and  over  charged  with  needless 
expenses. 

The  present  Scheme  of  governing  the  Army  is  not 
understood  or  approved  of  by  officers.  There  is  no 
recognised  supreme  authority.  There  is  no  chief  to 
whom  an  officer  can  appeal  with  any  prospect  of  even 
getting  a  hearing,  let  alone  redi'ess,  in  case  of 
grievance,  unless  he  has  powerful  private  interest. 
Frequent  cases  of  high-handed  treatment  of  officers, 
some  of  which  have  become  public  scandals,  and  many 
more  of  which  have  been  widely  discussed  in  the  circles 
which  hitherto  produced  cadets  for  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich,  have  had  the  effect,  which  might  have  been 
foreseen,  of  driving-  suitable  candidates  from  the  King's 
service.  The  many  lucrative  openings  in  the  vast  trade 
of  the  country,  settlement  in  the  Colonies,  not  to 
mention  the  Indian  Army,  the  Indian  Police  and  the 
Navy,  now  compete  with  the  Army  Council  for  the  type 
of  youth  required. 
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As  regards  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  which  is 
already  very  grave  and  looks  like  becoming  worse,  we 
may  advantageously  compare  our  curious  anomalies 
with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  officers’  corps  of  the 
great  Continental  States.  In  the  most  important  par¬ 
ticular  a  startling  contrast  will  he  easily  found.  To 
single  out  Germany  as  a  suitable  army  for  comparison, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  many  important  respects  the 
German  practice  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  ours.  For 
example,  officers  are  not  appointed  until  they  have 
served  as  cadets  with  their  regiments  and  have  lieen 
found  suitable  for.  the  career.  The  majority  of  young 
men  of  a  certain  social  grade,  of  good  health  and  good 
character,  who  have  been  well  brought  up  and 
moderately  well  educated,  are  accepted  as  fitted  for  the 
service.  Once  an  officer,  a  young  man  holds  an 
honoured  and  secure  position  so  long  as  he  does  his 
duty  and  conducts  himself  properly.  Tyranny  and 
intrigue  against  junior  officers  are  practically  unknown 
in  the  German  Service.  Ample  powers  and  recognised 
responsibility  are  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  of  an 
officer’s  career.  By  process  of  teaching  the  man  himself 
learns,  and  the  cases  of  officers  failing  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  their  service  are  very 
rare.  From  that  point  onwards,  the  demands  of  the 
Service  become  more  exacting,  and  promotion  to  com¬ 
mand  of  regiments  and  upwards  is  practically  selection 
of  the  fittest,  arrived  at,  not  by  academic  examinations, 
hut  by  the  inspection  of  an  officer  s  command  by  more 
than  one  independent  authority,  and  in  the  higher 
grades  by  his  performances  at  manoeuvres.  Whatever 
an  officer’s  pension  may  be,  he  is  perfectly  sure  of  it. 
Constant  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  earning  it,  each 
of  which  affects  the  officer  unfavourably,  such  as  the 
constant  changes  in  the  rules  for  retirement  of  British 
officers,  are  unknown  to  the  Germans.  Although  his  pay 
is  even  smaller  than  that  of  his  British  comrade,  the 
German  officer’s  financial  position  is  infinitely  better, 
for  his  expenses  are  far  less.  Every  precaution  which  a 
vigilant  and  economical  Government  can  take  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  cost  of  serving  is  rigorously  enforced. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  young  officer  of  to-day 
resents  the  increase  in  his  work  with  no  corresponding 
remuneration.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  increase  of  work  that  pinches  as  the  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that,  work  as  hard  as  he  may,  no  officer 
can  be  sure  of  a  reward  for  his  labours.  He  has  no 
security  whatever  that  he  will  reach  a  certain  rank  in  a 
given  length  of  service.  He  has  no  protection  against 
a  capricious,  corrupt,  or  incompetent  commanding 
•  officer ;  and,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  such 
exist,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  from  what  has  become 
public  knowledge  that  the  standard  required  from 
officers  varies  enormously.  An  officer  reported  to  he 
excellent  by  one  superior,  and  highly  recommended  for 
all  the  plums  of  the  Service,  when  transferred  to 
another  may  find  a  very  different  view  taken  of  his 
capabilities. 

The  daily  life  of  the  Army  can  he  rendered  far  less 
expensive,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  required  may 
he  readily  discovered  by  studying  the  regulations  of 
Continental  armies  and  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Until  the 
officers  of  the  Army  are  as  well  remunerated  as  the 
officers  of  the  Navy,  and  until  promotion,  selection  for 


staff  employment,  and  recognition  of  honest  work,  apart 
from  meretricious  accomplishments,  are  also  regulated 
as  honestly  in  the  Army  as  the  Navy,  so  long  will  the 
discontented,  listless  spirit  which  is  now  sapping  the 
vitality  of  our  regimental  officers  and  excluding  desir¬ 
able  candidates  from  the  Service  continue  to  he  a  grave 
national  danger. 

PROTESTANTS  AND  EX-PRIESTS. 

Just  at  the  present  moment  there  seems  to  be  sweep' 
ing  across,  the.  country  one  of  those  recurrent  waves  of 
acute  Protestantism  which  blind,  though  they  do  not 
render  dumb,  those  overwhelmed  by  them.  The  North, 
of  Ireland,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  South  Wales,  have  all 
supplied  recent  indications  of  such  a  revival.  Against 
any  such  movement,  if  conducted  with  due  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  every  one  to  choose  his  faith  for  himself, 
there  is  nothing  to  he  said.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
fanatic,  he  he  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  far  too  prone  to 
lose  sight  of  his  object  in  his  zeal  to  demolish  his  imme¬ 
diate  adversary.  Any'  stick  is  good  enough  to  heat  the 
enemy  with,  and  the  result  is  that  the  zealot’s  very 
violence  defeats  its  own  object.  Particularly  does  this 
seem  to  he  the  case  with  the  fanatical  Protestant,  and 
in  no  respect  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the  ready 
credence  which  is  given  by  him  to  any  dissolute  rascal 
who  has  been,  or  pretends  to  have  been,  associated'  at 
some  previous  time  with  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  convert  to  dub  himself  ex-priest,  or 
ex-monk,  to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  otherwise 
sane  and  sober  citizens  who,  in  their  business  affairs, 
would  no  more  think  of  giving  credence  to  the  word  of 
a  total  stranger  than  they  wToultl  of  handing  him  a 
blank  cheque. 

I  gave  an  example  of  this  blind  faith  when  referring 
in  a  recent  issue  to  the  reception  given  to  that 
notorious  scoundrel,  “  ex-monk  ”  Widdows,  by  certain 
perfervid  Protestants  at  Motherwell.  But  Widdows  is 
not  the  only  Protestant  who  has  been  fanning  the  flame 
of  religious  bigotry  in  Scotland  recently.  The  Lanark¬ 
shire  Protestant  Crusade  and  Evangelical  Mission  of 
Scotland  has  been  conducting  a  strenuous  campaign  at 
Motherwell,  and  amongst  its  lecturers  I  find  the  name 
of  Ex-Priest  Roche,  of  Edinburgh.  Now  Roche,  though 
unlike  Widdows  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  style 
himself  ex-priest,  has  also  had  a  career  which  renders 
his  appearance  on  a  Protestant  platform  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  insult  to  his  audience,  and  for  that 
reason  it  becomes  a  public  duty  to  make  his  true 
character  more  widely  known  than  it  is  at  present.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  no  need  at  the  present  moment  to 
go  further  hack  than  the  year  1902,  when  Roche  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Selkirk.  During  the  three  or  four  years  that  he 
remained  there  he  was  involved  in  continual  scandals. 
Many  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  in  detail,  hut 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  a  man  of  intemperate  habits, 
and  that  he  resided  at  Selkirk  with  a  lady  who  passed  as 
his  sister,  but  to  whom  he  had  been  married  many  years 
previously.  Of  one  of  his  disreputable  performances  I 
have  conclusive,  evidence  before  me  in  the  shape  of  a. 
tradesmen’s  hill  which  he  exhibited  on  his  church  door 
with  a  stamped  receipt  as  proof  that  it  had  been  paid, 
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the  tradesman’s  signature  being  repudiated  by  him  as 
a  forgery,  and  the  handwriting  being  clearly  that  of 
Roche  himself.  TEe  Catholic  Church  is  sometimes,  I 
think,  too  loth  to  adopt  punitive  measures  towards 
its  members,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
1906  that  Roche  was  removed  from  his  priestly  office. 
He  then  left  Selkirk  for  Edinburgh,  taking  with  him 
the  money  which  was  in  his  charge  for  the  Catholic 
schools,  and  lea-ving  many  debts  behind  him,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  his  liquor  bills.  In  Edinburgh  indul¬ 
gence  in  his  bibulous  propensities  end«d  in  his  admis¬ 
sion  on  June  10,  1906,  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  suffering  from  acute  alcoholism,  and  he  was 
detained  there  until  June  20. 

After  this  incident  in  his  career,  Roche  turned 
to  begging  letter-writing  to  supplement  his  means  of 
subsistence,  his  victims  being  found  chiefly  amongst 
the  lady-superiors  of  convents  in  Ireland  and  England. 
In  these  letters  he  described  himself  as  in  great 
distress  through  continued  ill-health,  his  constitu¬ 
tion  having  been  completely  undermined  through  thirty 
years’  missionary  labours.  In  return  for  assistance 
rendered  him,  he  offered  to  say  masses,  an  office  which 
he  was  no  longer  capable  of  performing.  But  the  fact 
which  more  than  any  other  stamps  him  as  an  utterly 
unprincipled  scoundrel  is  that,  while  thus  appealing  to 
the  superior  of  a  Catholic  convent,  he  was  actually 
receiving  payment  as  a  Protestant  lecturer  from 
an  Edinburgh  Anti-Catholic  organisation  known  a,s 
the  Hope  Trust,  and  appearing  frequently  in  public 
to  denounce  the  faith  which  he  had  professed,  and  upon 
which  his  actions  have  brought  such  discredit. 

From  the  Romish  point  of  view  there  can  be  little 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  enlistment  of  blackguards 
who  have  been  expelled  from  the  Roman  communion  as 
standard-bearers  in  the  Protestant  field  forces ;  but  it 
passes  my  comprehension  why  Protestants  should  con¬ 
sider  that  their  cause  can  be  advanced  by  the  advocacy 
of  gaol-birds  and  notorious  evil-livers.  However,  there 
the  facts  are.  At  one  small  town  in  Scotland  -within 
a  month  there  appears  on  the  scene  an  unspeakable 
scoundrel  like  Widdows  and  a  dissolute  hypocrite  like 
Roche,  each  posing  as  a  champion  of  Protestantism. 

If  these  are  the  sort  of  champions  on  whom  Pro¬ 
testantism  depends,  the  cause  is  truly  m  a  parlous  state. 


OUT  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

Liberty  Hall,  Monday. 

I"  HAVE  a  dull  sort  of  remembrance1  that  somewhere, 
T  a  long  way  away,  there  is  a  place  called  'West¬ 
minster  where  a  curious  set  of  people  called  politicians 
amuse  themselves  by  quarrelling  over  the  best  way  to 
manage  other  people’s  business.  Also,  I  vaguely 
remember  that  England  is  in  the  grip  of  two  revolu¬ 
tions,  one  run  by  a  man  called  Lansdowne,  and  the 
other  by  someone  called  Lloyd-George.  And  the  last  I 
remember  about  it  is  that  they  are  going  to  the  country 
to  settle  which  of  them  is  in  the  right  of  it,  and  that 
the  last  betting  I  have  heard  on  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Government  will  come  in  again  with  a 
bigger  majority  than  we  of  the  Irish  hope  for— say 


somewhere  about  ninety.  Then  I  heard,  too,  before  I 
came  away  that  Balfour’s  last  speech — but,  thank  the 
powers,  there  is  no  more  need  for  me  to  worry  my  head 
about  any  of  them  till  Christmas  is  past  and  done  with. 
Out  of  my  windows  I  can  see  the  beautiful,  dean  white 
rain,  that  is  as  different  from  London  rain  as  Drogheda 
is  from  Dean’s  Yard,  coming  down,  ever  so  softly,  and 
the  blue  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  with  the 
dark  woodlands  all  around  them,  are  as  beautiful  as  an 
Irish  girl’s  eye®,  “  put  in  with  dirty  fingers.”  It  is 
close,  too,  upon  dinner-time,  and  I  can  spend  the  whole 
evening  over-feeding  myself  like  a  Christian,  if  I  feel 
so  inclined  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  worries  my  head  is 
to  wonder  what  in  all  the  world — barring  the  trifling 
income  that  hangs  to  it — ever  made  me  fool  enough  to 
go  to  Westminster  in  the  past,  or  will  make  me  bigger 
lool  enough  to1  go  back  there  again  in  the  future. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLYRAUGHT. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 
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KINGS  MANUEL  AND  PATAUD. 


T  AST  week  we  had  two  rival  kings  facing  each  other, 
like  the  two  proverbial  dogs  in  faience,  but  never 
coming  in  contact — Kings  Manuel  and  Pataud. 
Pataud’s  realm  is  the  Federated  Trade  Unions.  He 

t 

rules  most  completely  the  electrical  mechanics.  The 
Pataudian  word  of  battle,  when  he  wants  to  obtain 
higher  wages  for  his  lieges,*  comes  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue  in  the  midst  of  festal  preparations.  It  is:  “Let 
there  be  no  light.”  There  was  only  darkness  on  an 
almost  recent  occasion  at  the1  Continental  as  the  guests 
for  a  grand  banquet  began  to  arrive.  The  screw  thus 
put  on  is  still  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit.  But  a  provi¬ 
sional  surrender  to  Pataud  and  his  mechanics  settled 
everything  in  five  minutes,  and  there  was  light  for  the 
feast. 

Manuel  at  the  Auteui!  races  seemed  to  have  absolute 
sway  over  the  West  End  public  in  the  stands 
and  the  enclosure.  His  realm  even  extended  to  the 
working  girls  employed  in  working  for  the  dressmakers 
and  milliners  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  adjoining 
streets.  In  one  of  his  walks  some  hundreds  of  them, 
as  they  were  returning  from  their  noontide  meal  recoe- 
msrng  him,  pelted  him  with  the  small  nosegays  stuck 
in  their  corsages.  He  was  not  a  midshipman  for 
nothing,  and  has  sailors  gallantry.  This  homage  of 
theirs  drew  from  him  his  most  gracious  bows  and 
approving  laughter  as  he  retreated  to  the  auto  which 
had  been  following  him.  The  midinettes,  as  they  are 
called,  thought  him  divinement  sympathique,  and  he 
heard  some  of  their  remarks  with  unconcealed  pleasure. 
Their  homage  had  not  been  disrespectful,  but  the  con- 
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trary.  He  said  to  the  gentleman1  who  took  him  round, 
“What  a  delightful  thing!  How  delightful  to  be  in  a 
great  city  where,  to  be  treated  as  a.  king,  one  need  not 
show  in  one’s  manners  that  one  wears  a  crown.” 

The  rival  King,  Pataud,  is  a  wag,  and  has  nothing 
in  him  to  impress  the  imagination  of  a  midinette.  He 
is  a  taking  speaker  in  a  droll  and  familiar  way,  of 
extraordinary  originality,  and  would  do  for  an  Athenian 
comedy  of  ancient  days.  On  the  evening— a  Monday 
evening,  too — on  which  the  King  of  Portugal  was 
expected  at  the  Opera  House,  ten  minutes  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  arrival,  Pataud  swooped  down  on 
the  manager  with  a  no-light  ultimatum.  He  came 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  writing  on  the  wall,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  cracking  jokes.  The  manager  did  not  lose 
his  head,  but  as  he  found  ail  the  electricians  with 
folded  arms  and  the  carpenters  and  stage  shifters  “  in 
solidarity  with  them,”  he  signed  the  paper  Pataud  had 
presented.  The  crisis  had  scarcely  ended  when  the 
young  King  arrived.  The  manager  and  sub-manager, 
each  with  a  gilt  candelabra  in  hand,  and  walking  side¬ 
ways  before  Manuel  II.,  escorted  him  to  the  President’s 
box.  This  ceremonial  is  observed  every  time  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  goes  to  the  Opera.  His  box  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  and  above  the  orchestra. 
It  was  planned  for  the  use  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  is 
spacious  enough  almost  to  serve  for  a  Levee,  furnished 
luxuriously,  and  opens  behind  on  a  private  saloon.  It 
also  opens  on  the  side  on  a  box  for  aides  and  other 
members  of  a  suite.  The  President  allows  the  manager 
to  let  it  for  the  good  of  the  house,  save  on  the  nights 
that  his  own  box  might  be  lent  to  some  Sovereign 
visiting  Paris.  A  Monday  night,  it  being  the  most 
fashionable,  is  the  one  generally  chosen  for  this  hos¬ 
pitable  loan.  What  with  the  exotic  potentate  and  the 
general  company,  the  spectacle  is  then  nob  so  much 
on  the  stage  as  in  the  boxes  and  the  foyer.  None  but 
subscribers  can  hope  to  obtain  a  place  on  any  Monday 
night  in  a  good  part  of  the  house.  The  King’s  suite, 
though  looking  as  if  made  of  gingerbread,  presented, 
with  its  varied  and  brilliant  decorations,  a  fine  front. 
The  judicious  Portuguese  Minister  brought  his  whole 
staff,  and  they  filled  the  side  box.  There  was  a  general 
kow-tow  between  the  acts,  when  presentations  were  made 
and  respects  paid.  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  seemed 
to  feel  in  a  world  of  delicious  enchantment.  A  second 
or  a  third-rate  Crown  is  worth  the  risk  that  -wearing 
it  involves. 

His  manner  in  receiving  is  not  inherited  from  father 
or  mother,  but  from  a  great-uncle,  Dom  Amedeo  (when 
King  of  Spain),  Duke  of  Aosta.  He  was  dreadfully 
plain — ugly,  in  fact — but  had  a  suavity  and  a  grace  in 
his  smile  and  words  that  commanded  immediate 
sympathy.  The  genius  of  graciousness  and  good  breed¬ 
ing  seemed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  his  excep¬ 
tionally  high  and  bulging  forehead.  He  had  a  divin¬ 
ing  subtlety,  which  the  King  of  Portugal  may  want, 
that  enabled  him  at  once  to  feel  the  turn  he  ought  to 
give  to  a  conversation  and  set  the  person  he  was  talking 
to  at  ease.  His  private  life  was  one  of  ascetic  self-denial 
and  religious  practices.  Manuel  in  his  Catholic  piety 
also  resembles  him,  but  takes  his  stature  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  face  from  Queen  Amelie.  He  has  the 
gracilite  for  which  she  and  her  sisters  were  in  girlhood 


so  remarkable,  and  which  one  could  not  help  noticing  in 
the  late  Prince  Henri  de  Chartres,  who  looked  an  over¬ 
grown  girl  in  man’s  clothes. 

I  use  the  word  gracilite  because  it  is  untranslatable. 
“  Slim  ”  or  “  slight  ”  or  “  slender  ”  will  not  hit  it  off. 
“  Gracile  ”  gives  at  once  the  idea  of  slenderness  and 
of  a  physical  grace  that  touches  the  sympathies.  One 
finds  it  often  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  in  the  birch, 
the  bamboo,  certain  grasses,  and  the  harebell.  Creole 
young  ladies  are  generally  gracile.  Europeans  are 
only  so  exceptionally,  and  one  hardly  ever  finds  gracile 
lassies  in  a  class  that  has  to  carry  loads.  The  neck 
and  shoulders  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  but  not  the  rest 
of  her  figure,  were  of  singular  gracility — if  I  may 
Anglicise  the  word.  The'  most  gracile  form  I  ever  saw, 
head  profile,  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and  all, 
was  that  of  Mile.  Dosne,  sister  of  Mme.  Thiers.  She 
kept  it  to  extreme  old  age,  and  as  long  as  I  remember 
seemed  the  Muse  of  elegaic  poetry.  I  can  think  of  no 
example  of  “  gracility  ”  in  Ancient  Greek  poetry,  though 
Venus  and  her  attendant  trio  were  so  rich  in  graces. 
But  we  find  it  in  all  the  beauties  of  Gandara.  One 
often  sees  it  behind  counters  in  glove,  perfumery,  and 
trimming  shops.  A  shop  girl  with  a  gracile  figure 
looks  elegantly  distingue b  in  a  black  stuff  dress,  and 
owes  nothing  to  her*  corset.  The  gracile  figure  of 
Baroness  de  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  in  giving  her 
distinction,  makes  her  seem  queen  of  her  company  in 
the  Auteuil  or  Chantilly  Standhouse.  It  was  the  same 
with  Lady  Monson  when  Ambassadress  here.  She  had 
also  the  gracefulness  and  graciousness  that  command 
sympathy  at  first  sight. 


The  De  Ligne  menage  has  been  broken  up  after  a 
duration  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Prince 
de  Ligne  is  descended  from  the  author  of  the 
“Memoirs”  that  so  agreeably  enlighten  us  about 
French  society  and  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  St. 
Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  grandfather  represented  Belgian  interests  at  the 
Conference  in  London  that  gave  a  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  now  ex-Princess  is  nee 
De  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  is  eldest  daughter  of  that 
Prince  des  Ganaches,  as  he  used  to  be  called,  the  late 
Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  once  upon  a  time  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  ex-Princesss  has  nerve¬ 
exciting  Polish  blood  in  her  veins,  and  was  thought 
skittish  at  Brussels,  where  society,  King  Leopold  not¬ 
withstanding,  is  heavily  staid.  The  Due  d  Orleans 
was  often  their  guest,  and  liked  being  so  in  his  bachelor 
days.  The  divorce  tribunal  in  Paris  before  which 
they  came  had  to  deal  with  cross  suits.  The  suitors 
may  be  said  to  have  stopped  at  nothing  in  making 
charges  against  each  other.  It  was  the  “  you  re 
another”  tactics.  The  tribunal  decided  that  husband 
and  wife  were  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the 
other.  But  as  it  was  impossible  for  two  such 
jarring  tempers'  and  such  a  mutually  hating  paii 
to  get  on  together,  they  obtained  the  divorce  they 
wanted.  This  judgment  places  them  strictly  on  their 
marriage  contract.  As  the  late  Due  de  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld  left  seven  children  and  a  fortune  valued  at 
37,000,000  fr.,  the  ex-Princesse  will  be  very  well  off  on 
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the  seventh  part  into  which  she  comes,  and  her  full 
dowry.  The  La  Rochefoucauld  motto  is  “  Mon  plaisir.” 
She,  under  all  circumstances,  made  it  her  rule  of 
conduct. 


Fashion  and  the  express-train  pace  in  motor-driving 
will  have  the  effect  of  soon  clearing  off  fur-producing 
animals.  If  international  steps  are  not  taken  to 
preserve  these  creatures  like  game,  they  must  in  ten 
years  or  so  be  extinct.  The  fur  wraps  of  the  ladies,  on 
“  Ring  Manuel’s  Sunday  ”  at  Auteuil,  were  prodigally 
ample  and  costly.  Fur  mantles  reached  the  ground  and 
fell  in  deep  folds.  Stoles  almost  took  the  size  of 
mantles,  and  a  whole  litter  of  pups  or  a  kennel  of  toy 
lap-dogs  could  be  held  in  a  muff,  with  room  to  spare. 
These  dogs  are  often  quartered  in  muffs,  there  being 
now  a  notion  that  they  impart  vitality  to  persons  who 
have  lost  it  in  the  hurry  of  present-day  life.  In  any 
case,  they  keep  the  hands  warm  in  a  motor-drive.  The 
muff  accords  with  the  mantle  in  falling  low,  and  is  often 
finished  off  with  three  well-furred  tails.  Inferior  furs 
line  the  coats  of  gentlemen  who  shrink  from  spending 
heavily  on  their  clothes.  But  there  are  others  who 
spare  no  expense  ;  thouqdi  I  dare  <say  the  skin  of  a  South 
Australian  sheep  would  do  as  well,  if  dyed  a  dark  colour, 
as  that  of  the  silver  fox.  Do  you  knov/  the  South 
Australian  sheep  or  lamb  1  The  former  furnishes  the 
silkiest  and  finest  fleece  in  the  market,  and  the  latter  a 
fur  that  I  think  superior  to  the  much-vaunted  astrakhan. 
So  far  it  has  remained  cheap.  Why  the  Australian 
climate  should  improve  the  fur  of  sheep  and  lambs  and 
deteriorate  that  of  rabbits  I  have  no  idea,  but  motorists 
begin  to  scout  the  latter  as  not  deep  or  thick  enough, 
while  the  skins  of  Siberian  rabbits  artificially  reared 
are  prized.  The  mole  has  been  nearly  extirpated  in 
many  parts  of  France,  its  skin  being  valuable  for  purses 
and  for  short  sleeveless  bolero  jackets  for  ladies.  A 
moleskin  purse  is  deemed  valuable  enough  to  justify  a 
gold  mounting.  The  Duehesse  de  Chartres  last  winter 
had  a  bolero  of  this  fur,  like  the  very  finest  and 
closest  velvet,  that  cost  3,000  fr.  As  wireworms  prevail 
wherever  moles  have  been  exterminated,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  is  to  protect  moles  in  all  the  clear 
ground  and  to  explain  to  peasants  the  good  they  do  as 
devourers  of  the  wireworm  and  other  farm  pests. 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  ladie3  in  very  lotm 
and  wide  sealskin  mantles  over  velvet  dresses,  and  bor¬ 
dered  or  not  with  other  furs :  Baronrve  de  Precourt-, 
Duehesse  de  Noailles  (graud-daughter  of  Anselme  de 
Rothschild,  of  Frankfort),  Mine.  Goldschmid-Moreno, 
Comtesse  du  Tillet,  Mrs.  Gardener  (of  Maryland),  Mme. 
Porges,  Vicomtesse  de  Vigier,  a  foremost  equestrian 
at  the  Chantilly  stag-hunts,  and  Vicomtesse  dea 
Touches,  whose  name  is  connected  with  painted  gias3 
windows  done  by  Steinheil  for  a  private  chapel  near 
Blois.  As  headgear  with  these  garments  were  toques 
to  match,  turban  hats,  turbans  in  silks  criss-crossed 
with  velvet  stripes,  ermine  toques,  grenadier  caps  in 
fur,  but  never  in  bearskin;  velvet  hats  bordered  with 
swansdown  or  with  Chili  fur,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
cross-heron  feathers  and  aigrettes. 

The  crowning  luxury  was  the  wide  and  all  but- 
trailing  mantle  of  Breitschwanz,  a  fur  supple  as 


Imperial  ermine  and  with  curly  hair  of  infantine  silki¬ 
ness,  and  crisp  withal.  It  drapes  like  a  Liberty  satin, 
and  is  furnished  by  lambs  of  the  Astrakhan  race,  that 
never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

A  member  of  the  Revillon  firm  priced  some  of  these 
mantles  at  from  20,000  fr.  to  100,000  fr.,  and  they 
were  less  sumptuous  than  those  worn  by  many  of  ces 
demoiselles  des  th-edtres  a  la  mode,  but  gave  a  greater 
place  to  -chinchilla  grey  because  of  its  picturesqueness-. 
To  his  eye  they  required  stage  perspective  and  the 
footlights.  This  furrier  thought  he  recognised  in  the 
King  of  Portugal’s  motor  overcoat  an  altered  mantle 
of  Queen  Amelie.  Poiduguese  finances  could  not  have 
afforded  a  wrap  so  costly.  Much  alteration  would  not 
have  been  needed,  as  the  King  is  not  much  taller  than 
his  mother  was  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  has 
something  of  her  figure.  She  could  not  have  often 
worn  it  in  the  warm  and  relaxing  climate-  of  Lisbon, 
and,  being  of  careful,  painstaking  habits,  had  it  care¬ 
fully  preserved  from  moths.  If  his  conjecture  was 
right,  it  has  been  given  by  the  Duehesse  de  Galliera 
as  a  wedding  present  to  the  Princesse  Amelie  when  the 
fiancee  of  Carlos,  Duke  of  Braganza.  The  deep  collar 
and  front  were  in  Russian  sable — Tsar’s  table,  and  only 
to  be  had  by  bribing  wardrobe  officials  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  or  those  who  deal  with  the  fur  traffic  and  make 
a  choice  for  the  Emperor  and  his  family  in  Siberia. 
The  sealskin  was  in  its  way  of  equally  fine  quality. 
It  followed  the  outlines  of  the  wearer’s  figure,  and 
would  wrap  him  up  as  closely  as  he  pleased,  with,  say, 
the  docility  of  Indian  muslin.  This  garment  would  be 
invaluable  in  the  motor  on  the  high  tablelands  and 
mountains  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  for  high  and  long 
flights  in  an  aeroplane.  The  Duehesse  de  Galliera 
would  have  thought-  nothing  of  paying  150,000  fr.  for  a 
trifle,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  her,  of  this  sort. 


The  rule  now  in  the  theatre®  is  no  hats  in  pit  or 
batoom .  It  is  obeyed.  But  hats  -of  wide  circumfer¬ 
ence  are  worn  as  much  as  ever  in  boxes.  There  is 
always  some  infirmity  needing  concealment  behind  a 
fashion.  The  enormous  brims  of  hats  are,  it  is 
believed,  due  to  half-a-dozen — not  more — ladies  of  light 
and  leading  having  facial  disfigurements.  One  13 
marked  by  a  freshly-healed  attack  of  zona  or  “  shingles  ” 
They  resemble  the  marks  left  by  small-pox.  Another 
who  has  had  a  bitter  disappointment  finds  her  face 
wrinkled,  and  goes  to  a  beauty  doctor  to  smooth  it. 
Between  washes  and  enamel  she  is  hardly  presentable, 
though  she  sometimes-  spends  half  an  hour  in  painting 
over  a  single  wrinkle,  and  may  be  said  to  pass  most  of 
her  time,  paint-brush  in  hand,  before  a  glass.  The 
wide-brimmed  hat  gives  her  the  comfortable  conscious¬ 
ness  that  her  mended-up  visage  is  in  deep  shadow. 
The  dreadfully  tong  skirts  are-  due  to  feet  spoiled  with 
tight  shoes  when  short  skirts  were  worn.  The  bandeaux 
now  coming  in,  as  in  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria, 
conceal  remedies  for  otitis  and  other  ear  affections. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  a  renowned  danseuse,  they 
simply  hide  large  ears.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
ladies  who  have  neither  zona  marks,  wrinkles,  bad  ears, 
nor  deformed  feet  will  follow  the  lead  in  dressing 
themselves  of  those  who  have. 
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JANE  SHORE. 

IT  was  a  bitier  Sunday  in  January,  1484.  A  little 
dry  snow  fell  from  time  to  time,  and,  so  surely  as 
its  chill  dust  whitened  the  stones  about  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  a  wind,  like  an  officious  tipstaff,  would  come 
and  drive  it  away  right  and  left,  sweeping  the  pay¬ 
ment  bare  for  bare  footsteps  that  were  to  follow. 

It  was  all  sad  and  grey  and  wintry.  The  over-gabled 
bouses  seemed  to  totter  with  cold  ;  the  sign-boai  ds 
cried  with  it;  only  the  church  itself,  half-shrouded  in 
mist,  loomed  like  some  mighty  mountain  crag,  soaring 
into  one  solitary  pinnacle,  spectral,  stupendous,  m  its 
midst-.  The  Sabbath  folk  in  the  streets  below,  released 
from  Mass,  wrung  their  frosty  fingers  as  they  lingered 
in  dull  excitement,  waiting  for  the  show  that  was  to 
follow.  They  gathered  in  a  swarm  about  the  great 
west  door  ;  but  mostly  they  flocked  towards  tne  north 
side,  where  in  an  open  place  stood  the  Cross  of  St. 
Paul's,  surmounting  the  leaden  roof  of  a  little  timber 
pavilion.  This  bothy,  or  pulpit,  was  like  a  dove-cot  in 
shape,  hexagonal,  and  with  a  window  in  each  of  its  six 
sides.  That  facing  west  was  furnished  with  a  lectern 
for  the  preacher;  and  the  whole  building  was  reared 
on  a  triple  platform  of  stone,  hexagonal  like  tne  other, 
and  forming  stops  to  it. 

Under  the  influence  it  may  have  been  of  the  weather, 
or  the  day,  or  the  occasion,  the  crowd  was  curiously 
quiet.  The  weight  of  the  new  Kings  authority,  no 
doubt,  rested  upon  it  heavily.  Events  of  late-  had 
come,  matured,  aud  yielded  to  others  rapidly. 
Edward's  death  -in  April;  the  disappearance  of  the 
young  princes,  his  sons,  in  June;  the  new  coronation 
in  July;  Buckingham's  short  abortive  conspiracy  and 
execution  in  October;  finally,  in  this  very  first  month 
of  the  new  year,  the  passing  of  the  Titulus  Begins,  or 
Act  which  bastardised  the  late  Kings  issue  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  Crown  to  his  usurper — such  was  the 
astonishing  tale.  Nothing  was  evident  for  the  moment 
but  that  this  crooked  fellow  could  see  clearly  and  strike 
quickly ;  that  he  was  hold,  unscrupulous,  and  strong. 
He  was  not  unpopular  for  that,  or  for  certain  manly 
attributes  which  the  crowd  admire.  The  difficulty 
was,  as  in  all  sudden  coups  d’etat,  to  adapt  oneself 
politicly  to  the  fresh  conditions,  while  remembering 
the  possibility  of  reaction.  The  twisted  King  was  not 
so  firm  in  bis  seat  as  a  Pope  of  Rome.  There  was  a 
certain  risk  in  subscribing  even  to  bis  pleasantries, 
among  which  the  present  show  might-  be  counted. 

No  one  bad  properly  believed  in  the  blacker  guilt 
of  poor  Mistress  Shore,  the  late  Prince  s  naughty, 
good-hearted  mistress.  The  indictment  which  charged 
her  with  complicity  in  the  asserted  attempt  of  Lord 
Hastings,  her  second  protector,  to  destroy  the  present 
King's  life  by  witchcraft  had  succeeded  in  proving 
nothing  hut  her  lovable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart; 
whereby  the  Court  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  her 
frailtv,  which  was  notorious  and  undeniable.  It  made 
no  point,  indeed,  of  the  real  tragedy  of  her  sinning, 
which  lay  in  her  desertion  of  a  young  husband — a 
good,  honest,  uncorrupt  fellow,  a  prosperous  gold¬ 
smith  of  Lombard- street — whose  happiness  she  had 
done  her  best  to  wreck,  and  whose  name  she  had  not 
had  the  grace  to  exchange  for  another.  It  was  really 
-only  concerned,  at  bottom,  with  proving  what  an 
obnoxious  libertine  bad  been  the  fourth  Edward,  and 
how  sweetly  the  crooked  one  shone  by  contrast.  And 
so,  to  make  all  this  clear,  it  washed,  Pilate-like,  its 
hands  of  the  beautiful  frailty,  and  handed  her  over  to 
the  Churchmen  for  chastisement.  They  were  prompt 
to  deliver  it,  and  not  altogether  inhumanly.  The  con¬ 
cubine  was  sentenced  to  make  public-  confession  of  her 
fault,  in  the  prescriptive  deshabille  of  sheet  and  candle, 
and  thereafter  depart  in  peace  and  mend  her  ways. 
The  penalty,  in  fact-,  was  in  process  at  this  moment. 

There  was  not  much  gossip.  The  crowd,  penned 
within  the  multitude  of  low  buildings  which  surrounded 


the  old  Cathedral,  showed  more  curiosity,  even  sym¬ 
pathy,  than  hostility  towards  the  delinquent.  Its 
constituents  were  much  the  same  as  when  it  had 
listened  six  months  before  to  Dr.  Shaw’s  famous  sermon 
at  the  Cross,  and  that  truckling  divine  had  first 
broached  the  question  of  the  last  two  Edwards’  ille¬ 
gitimacy.  It  had  acquiesced,  then,  in  the  insensibility 
following  exhaustion ;  it  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
that  condition.  This  present  matter,  or  the  sin  which 
had  procured  it,  was  not  of  a  nature  wont  to  excite 
much  comment  or  reproof ;  but  the  undoubted  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  usurper  was  confusing  all  issues-  The 
crowd  supposed  he  bad  a  reason  for  humiliating  pretty 
Mistress  Shore,  who  had  been  as  notable  for  her  kind¬ 
ness  as  her  beauty,  and  so  it  accepted  bis  ruling  as  part 
of  the  perplexity  of  things,  which  some  day  must  be 
going  to  lighten. 

She  came  out  in  a  minute,  a  half-dozen  of  acolytes 
preceding,  a  group  of  priests  following  her.  As  she 
appeared  on  the  steps,  a  waft  of  wind  took  the  hem 
of  the  white  sheet,  which  was  her  sole  drapery,  and 
blewr  it  aside  from  her  knees.  Her  face,  which  had 
been  deadly  pale,  flushed  to  an  Instant  pink,  which 
never  thereafter  deserted  it.  She  clappeu  down  ner 
hand  in  a  haste  which  extinguished  the  taper  she  held ; 
whereat  a  cold  voice  halted  the  procession,  and  she 
must  stand  in  her  shame  while  the  light  v,  as  being 
rekindled.  And  as  they  came  on  again,  she  bung  her 
head,  and  her  lip  trembled. 

“  Her  stature,”  says  an  eyewitness,  “  was  meane  ” 
(signifving  short)  :  “  her  Jiaire  of  a  dark  yellow ;  her  face 
round ‘and  full;'  her  eye  gray,  delicate  harmony  being 
between  each  part's  proportion,  and  each  proportion  s 
colour ;  her  body  white  and  smooth  ....  she 
went  in  countenance  and  pase  demure,  so  womanlie, 
that  albeit  she-  were  out  of  all  araie  save  her  kirtle 
Gillie,  vet  went  she  so  faire  and  lovelie.  namelie,  while 
the  woondering  of  the  people  cast  a  eomelier  rud  in 
her  cheeks  (of  which  she  before  had  most  misse),  that 
hir  great  shame  was  hir  much  praise  among  those 
that-  were  more  amorous  of  hir  bodie  tnan  curious^  o i 
hir  soule.  And  manie  good  folks  that  hatecl  hii  lit  -hg 
(and  srlad  were  to  see  sin  corrected),  yet  pitied  they 
more  hir  penance  than  rejoised  therm,  when  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  King  procured  it  more  of  a  corrupt 
intent,  than  anie  virtuous  affection.” 

“  Proper  she  was  and  fair  :  nothing  in  her  body  that 
vou  would  have  changed,  but  if  you  would,  have 
wished  her  somewhat  higher  ” — no  romancer  can  better 
that  description,  and  so  it  shall  stand. 

She  came  down  the  steps,  so  shamed,  that  she  seemed 
insensible  to  the  weather.  It  was  snowing  again,  and 
the  flakes  kissed  her  pink  feet  as  if  in  pity,  and  kissed 
her  neck,  and  cried  into  her  cold  bosom.  She  tried 
to  shake  her  long  loose  hair  before  her  face. 

Round  by  the  norch  side  they  turned ;  and  so  to 
the  pulpit  where  she  knelt ;  and  all  the  way  the  people 
were  silent.  The  Bishop  mounted  into  the  tribune, 
and,  sheltered  in  his  snuggery,  delivered  a  long 
harangue  on  the  iniquity  of  loose  living.  And  at  the 
end  he  demanded  of  her  if  she  confessed  and  repented  ; 
whereat  she  answered,  in  a  voice  ail  little  and 
shrunken :  *’  I  do  own  my  fault,  and.  ask  pat  cion  for 
it.”  At-  which  he  raised  his  tone,  and  bade  her  depart 
where  she  would,  and  mend  her  ways  and  live  cleanly ; 
only  first  he  pronounced  the  King  s  mandate,  that  no 
man  should  relieve  or  succour  her  on  pain  of  death, 
which  set  many  marvelling  over  the  reason  which  could 
deliver  with  one  hand  and  deprive  with  the  other. 

Now  Jane  Shore  rose  like  one  dazed  :  and  the  lighted 
taper  fell  from  her  hand;  and  she  looked  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  seeking  where  she  could  escape  in  her 
misery  and  confusion.  All  of  a  sudden  the  cold 
seemed  to  smite  her,  and  she  gathered  the  sheet-  about 
her  tender  limbs,  and  gave  a  single  cry  like  a  lamb. 
And,  in  its  very  utterance,  she  had  a  desperate  inspira¬ 
tion.’  which  was  to  follow  a  tell  man  who  all  this  time 
had  stood  close  by  among  the  crowd.  Something,  the 
shadow  of  a  gesture,  the  look  in  his  eyes— close  under 
which  his  hand  had  gathered  his  cloak — had  seemed  to 
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invite  her,  and  when  he  moved,  without  appearing  to 
pursue  him  she  followed — on  the  road  to  clean  living. 
But  was  she  the  first  or  the  only  woman  helplessly 
abandoned  to  the  paradoxes  of  life? 

The  crowd  made  way  for  her,  and  no  man  durst 
follow.  Soon  she  was  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  ; 
soon  quit  of  it  altogether.  Some  whispered  ribaldries, 
some  rude  touches  she  had  to  endure,  and  that  was  all. 
She  believed  that  the  lure  would  not  have  let  her  lose 
sight  of  him ;  and  sure  enough  there  he  was  going  on 
in  front,  a  noble  by  token  of  his  jewelled  bonnet,  with 
the  long  pendant  gathered  from  it  about  his  neck,  and 
the  rich  scarlet  hose  which  showed  under  his  cloak. 
She  thought  well,  desperate  as  she  was,  not  to  com¬ 
promise  him,  and  she  followed  at  a  distance.  He  went 
round  by  the  deserted  east  end  of  the  church,  through 
the  place  that  was  called  Old  Change,  and  so,  turning 
sharp  down  towards  the  river,  made  a  sudden  twist 
among  the  confusion  of  buildings  there,  and  wheeled 
into  a  narrow  way  known  as  Sermon  Lane,  where  he 
loitered  just  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  see  him  dis¬ 
appear  into  a  certain  house.  Clutching  her  sheet 
about  her,  and  watchful  of  suspicious  eyes,  she  stole 
on,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hurried  in  his  footsteps. 
She  may  have  been  observed  or  not;  in  any  case,  she 
was.  a  contagion  whom  all  avoided.  The  door  closed 
behind  her  as  she  entered  and  sank  against  the  wall. 

Rise,  madam,”  he  whisjiered.  He  was  close  beside 
her.  His  voice  was  quick  and  strange. 

She  burst,  into  tears  at  once,  passionate,  heart-rend¬ 
ing,  exhausting.  He  let  her  weep  herself  out,  while  she 
crouched  against  the  wall.  Presently,  the  storm  sub¬ 
siding,  she  looked  half  up. 

“Will  you  not  give  me  your  cloak?”  she  said.  “  I  am 
cold.” 

“  For  no  other  reason?  ”  he  asked. 

She  slunk  down  again. 

“Ho,”  she  said.  “That  were  a  poor  pretence,  and 
meet  for  your  mockery.  I  must  barter  a  private  place 
with  you  against  raiment.” 

He  stooped  and  took  her  unresisting  in  his  arms, 
though  she  held  her  face  averted.  He  carried  her  im¬ 
passive  up  the  stairs  of  that  dark,  unknown  house,  and 
all  the  way  there  was  passion  in  his  hold  and  grief  in 
his  labouring  sighs.  She  knew  that  they  had  entered 
a  warm  room ;  that  he  had  shut  the  door ;  had  placed 
her  gently  on  a  couch  by  the  fire. 

“  Jane  !  ”  he  said. 

She  uttered  a  quick,  wild  cry,  and  started  erect,  so 
that  the  sheet  fell  from  her  shoulders. 

“  Cover  them,  in  mercy  to  me,”  he  said. 

She  stared  at  him  a  moment,  then  went  into  a  sudden 
hysteric  laugh.  It  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  to  hear  her, 
for  her  voice  had  ever  been  merry  and  sweet. 

Oh !  she  cried,  that  a  woman  should  be  so  used 
by  her  own  husband  !  ” 

Nay,  said  he,  “  but  that  X  might  know  you  still 
not  dead  to  shame.” 

The  ripple  of  her  laugh  stopped  as  it  had  begun. 

“  Why  are  you  so  richly  dight,  Harry?  ”  she  said. 

“A  lure,”  he  answered,  “to  lead  thee  hither.  Who 
would  win  a  king’s  mistress  must  borrow  peacock’s 
plumes.” 

She  shivered  a  little,  looking  down,  then  whispered 
aoarse  : 

Well  I  am  well  answered.  Yet,  vou  look  a  noble. 

O  Harry,  speak  like  one  !  ” 

God  f oi  bid  it,  Jane  !  I  will  speak  like  Harry  Shore.” 

“  He  loved  me  once.” 

“  Aye ;  he  is  risking  death  to  prove  it.” 

She  looked  up  quickly,  but  before  she  could  speak  the 
door  opened,  and  a  little  boy  peeped  into  the  room.  He 
was  caught  away  in  a  moment  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
the  door  closed;  but  in  that  instant  the  woman  had 
snatched  her  drapery  about  her  nakedness,  shamed  as 
she  had  never  been  yet. 


“  A  wretch !  ”  she  said,  her  face  on  fire. 

“  Saw’st  thou  his  blue  eyes  and  pretty  curls  ?  ”  said  the 
goldsmith.  “  He  is  son  to  my  master-setter,  whose  house 
this  is.  I  had  dreamed  once  of  such  a  babe,  mine  own 
and  thine.” 

She  rose  and  crept  to  him,  looking  in  his  face.  It 
was  a  bronzed  and  honest  one,  though  drawn  with  pain. 

Harry,  she  whispered,  “find  me  clothes  and  bid  me 
begone— in  memory  of  our  once  kisses,  Harry.” 

rhey  are  here,  he  said.  “  Everything  is  prepared 
for  thee  the  means  to  lead  a  blameless  life  henceforth. 
Summon  the  woman  when  I’m  gone.  I  would  not  have 
them  say  I  left  my  wife  to  starve.” 

He  put  out  his  arms,  passion  in  his  eyes,  but  with¬ 
drew  them  resolutely. 

Nay,”  he  said;  “in  Heaven — not  yet.” 

He  fell  back  a  little, .and  cried  out  suddenly. 

Your  foot,  Jane!  Poor  foot,  it  bleeds!” 

He  motioned  her  to  the  couch,  knelt,  lifted  the 
wounded  limb,  and,  with  his  napkin,  staunched  the 
trickling  blood.  He  held  it  to  his  breast,  and  at  last, 
with  a  long  yearning  sigh,  put  his  lips  to  it. 

This  hath  atoned,  he  said,  “so  far  I  shame  myself,” 
and  he  rose.  “Little  sinful  wife/’  he  whispered,  “he 
loved  thee  once;  he  loves  thee  ever,  else  could  he  leave 
fiee  thus?  Now,  let  me  never  hear  thy  name  again — for 
love’s  sake  do  I  ask  it.” 

She  had  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions.  And  there 
she  lay,  long  after  he  had  gone,  weeping  out  her  soul. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


TN  England,  dear  Lady  Betty,  there  is  one  Constitution 
±  lor  the  rich ;  another  for  the  poor.  Were  the 
Commons  to  act  unconstitutionally,  the  Peers  can  check 
their  course;  if  the  Peers  act  unconstitutionally,  the 
Commons  can  only  appeal  to  the  electors— and '  after 
the  country  has  decided,  the  Peers  can  refuse  to  submit. 

,,  Th®  opposite  camps  in  England  at  the  moment  are 
tne  Public-house  and  the  Elementary  School. 

****** 

The.  natural  enemy  of  the  man  who  has  done  some¬ 
thing  is  the  man  who  has  done  nothing. 

*  • 

We  may  surprise  our  enemies,  but  we  can  seldom 
satis! v  our  friends. 


•  « 

The  unintelligible  is  admirable  to  the  unintelligent 
*  *  *  *  *  *  &  ‘ 

We  take  our  fathers  sadly.  To  the  children  the 
mother  is  almost  always  perfect,  but  how  seldom  is  the 
father  permitted  to,  appear  equally  worthy  of  admira- 

tL°n  Vfry  earIy  age  &irls  hear  man  described 

as  selfish,  difficult  to  please,  unreasonable,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  so  woman  from  almost  the  first  does  not  expect 
him  to  have  too  many  of  the  virtues. 

Man,  however,  has  a  totally  different  picture  of 
woman  presented  to  him  in  his  youth.  Artists,  poets 
and  writers  generally  conspire  to  represent  her  as 
being  beautiful,  gentle,  self-sacrificing,  and  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  love.  With  this  extravagant  ideal  of  woman 
iormed  for  them  in  their  youth  is  it  surprising  that 
many  men  are  doomed  to  disappointment? 

****** 

“  A  Biography  in  Brief.  - 

Sir,  I  am  the  son  of  ‘  obscure’  parents.  My 
father,  and  the  men  of  the  family  who  came  before  him, 
had  been  immovably  fixed  to  the  soil  from  very  distant 
times.  Opportunity  makes  the  man ;  it  is  given  to  few 
men  to  make  the  opportunity. 

“  At  the  village  school  I  received  a  good  education  at 
the  public  expense,  which  fitted  me  for  more  profitable 
employment  than  is  provided  on  the  farm. 

The  squire  deplored  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
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system  of  education. — it  causes  the  humble  to  wish  to 
raise  themselves  above  the  condition  allotted  to  them 
in  life;  all  cannot  be  'gentlemen’;  the  villager  is  led 
to  despise  agricultural  labour ;  there  will  soon  be  none 
left  to  till  the  soil;  and  without  servants  and  farm¬ 
hands  it  would  be  impossible  for  men  of  position  to 
live  in  England.  The  smaller  'gentry’  and  the  doctor 
were  fully  in  agreement  with  the  squire  in  the  matter. 

“  As  the  higher-paid  forms  of  employment  are  to  be 
found  in  the  towns,  I  left  the  village — and  my  depar¬ 
ture  as  little  displeased  the  '  gentry  ’  as  would  have 
the  loss  of  a  poacher. 

“  I  soon  obtained  employment,  for  I  had  many 
advantages  which  most  men  in  humble  circumstances 
have  not.  My  career  is,  therefore,  not  altogether  a 
pattern  for  theirs.  It  was  commonly  maintained  by 
my  companions  in  the  town  that  the  social  system  in 
England  has  little  elasticity  compared  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  prevail  in  the  colonies  and  the  United 
States.  Obscure  origin  is  a  weight  that  keeps  the 
humble  down  in  this  country,  and  hangs  to  them  even 
if  they  have  risen,  whilst  social  position  is  a  balloon 
that  sustains  the  ‘  gentlegman  ’  even  if  he  has  fallen 
considerably  from  the  height  he  originally  occupied. 
I,  therefore,  emigrated  to  Canada. 

"  In  that  colony  I  prospered  almost  from  the  first. 
My  card,  which  accompanies  this  letter,  will  tell  you 
who  I  am,  but  you  are  not  to  disclose  the  information. 
The  name  is  known  to  most  British  politicians,  for  I 
have  been  a  prominent  statesman  in  the  colony.  I  am 
extremely  rich. 

“It  is  at  a  moment  of  triumph  I  write.  I  am  at  The 
Hall,  where  the  squir©  reigned  in  my  youth ;  it  is  mine. 

“  The  squire  resisted  change  in  every  direction  except 
where  his  personal  convenience  was  concerned.  The 
village  is  almost  as  I  left  it.  The  same  cottages  built 
for  semi-serfs  centuries  ago  are  there,  little  improved! 
The  labourers— -my  school-fellows — in  greasy  clothes 
trudge  drowsily  to  work  and  back,  as  their  forefathers 
trudged  in  many  previous  generations.  There  is  little 
more  hope  in  the  dismal  hamlet  than  there  was  when 
Queen  Anne  reigned !  It  is  an  island  within  an  island, 
and  there  is  all  the  ignorance  of  twofold  isolation,  and 
‘  Impossible  ’  stares  all  in  the  face  who  dream  of 
improvement. 

“  The  squire,  however,  is  gone.  His  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  wave  of  change  that  has  its  rise  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Colonies  has  caused  his  ruin — 
circumstances  have  no  respect  for  squires.  Peers, 
squires,  and  '  gentry,’  they  are  all  ghosts  that  terrified 
the  villager  through  the  Ages,  but  which  modern 
civilisation  will  lay.” 

Believe  me  to  be,  very,  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

- *o« - 

THE  HOUSE  OE  LORDS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  a  regular  reader,  who  is  a 
staunch  Liberal  but  stauncher  Unionist,  to  offer  a  word 
of  unstinted  praise  for  “  Scrutator’s  ”  suggestions  under 
the  title  of  “  Ending  v.  Mending  ’  in  your  issue  of 
November  241  They  are  entirely  admirable,  both  in 
their  common  sense  and  in  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the 
plan  submitted  for  a  Second  Chamber  that  would  in  its 
very  nature  command  the  confidence  of  all. 

Though  I  am  prepared  to  use  my  whole  influence  in 
favour  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  present  crisis,  not 
only  in  my  conviction  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  that 
the  Budget  proposals  would  have  upon  the  country, 
but  also  in  my  abhorrence  of  the  methods  and  policy  of  the 
so-called  Liberal  party  of  the  present  day  (save  the  name 
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for  those  of  us  who  respect  it  in  its  true  meaning)  I 
would  unhesitatingly  cast  my  vote  for  either  party  who 
came  forward  at  the  polls  with  a  valid  assurance  that 
such  a  scheme  as  “  Scrutator  ”  propounds  should  be 
made  the  primary  “  plank  ”  in  its  programme.  I  am 
but  an  ordinary  hard-working  professional  man  who 
does  not  own  an  inch  of  land,  am  a  non-smoker  and 
nearly  a  teetotaler,  whose  income  is  under  £2,000  a 
year,  so  that  I  am  practically  untouched  by  any  of  the 
additional  taxation  proposed  by  the  Budget.  But,  like 
many  another  no  doubt  in  similar  case,  I  am  sin¬ 
gularly  free  to  form  a  dispassionate  view  of  contro¬ 
versies  such  as  are  now  before  us ;  and  above  all  things 
in  these  days  of  vote-catching  legislation  teeming  with 
improvidence  stands  predominant  the  need  for  a  sound 
Second  Chamber  with  sufficient  authority,  based  on  un¬ 
questioned  public  confidence,  to  he  entirely  uninfluenced 
in  its  decisions  by  anything  hut  desire  for  national,  as 
distinct,  from,  and  generally  opposed  to,  party  advantage. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  would  sign  myself, — Your 
obedient  servant, 

A  Simple  Lover  of  His  Country. 


Sir,— While  I  am  wholly  with  you  in  what  you  say 
about  the  need  of  a  representative  Second  Chamber,  I 
Dote  that  you  say  nothing  definite  about  the  powers 
that  it  is  to  exercise.  From  several  of  your  observa¬ 
tions,  I  conclude  that  you  would  give  it  some  power 
to  reject  or  revise  finance  Bills;  otherwise,  it  would 
clearly  fail  to  give  that  safeguard  against  an  abuse  of 
its  powers  by  the  Lower  House,  which  you  hold  to  be 
necessary. 

But  on  that  view  of  the  matter  how  can  you,  or 
any  one  else  of  the  same  opinion,  blame  the  House  of 
Lords  for  its  action  in  the  present  instance?  Surely, 
if  the  Second  Chamber  is  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
first  in  financial  matters,  the  House  of  Lords  must 
exercise  this  function  as  long  as  it  exists.  To  say  that 
the  House  of  Lords  i-s  by  its  constitution  unfit  to  dis¬ 
charge  such  functions  may  be  reasonable;  but  to  say 
that,  for  this  reason,  it  ought  not  to  exercise  them  is 
unreasonable  altogether. 

It  seems  to  me  that  according  as  men  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  Budget  so  they  disapprove  or  approve 
of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Consequently  the 
Budget  must  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  popular 
judgment  at  the  polls,  and  the  question  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  he  logically  dragged 
into  the  case  at  all. — Yours  faithfully, 

Mancunian. 


SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Dear  Truth,- — May  a  comparative  outsider  put  the 
other  side  of  the  case  as  to  Dr.  Rashdall’s  appointment 
to  the  Hereford  canonry  on  wTiieh  you  comment? 

It  is  no  disparagement  either  to  the  merits  or  the 
services  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  think  that  learning 
has  its  uses  for  and  its  claims  upon  the  Church.  In 
the  time  of  the  Greek  play  bishops,  it  is  possible  that 
scholars  were  favoured  at  the  expense  of  pastors.  But 
of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  probable  that  to-day  few  of  the  English 
bishops  could  construe,  let  alone  edit,  a  Greek  play. 
And  recent  appointments  made  by  Liberal  Ministers 
have  been  such  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  view 
taken  in  high  quarters  is  either  that  the  Church  has 
no  need  of  scholars — as  the  Republic  had  no  need  of 
chemists — or  that-  Liberal  Churchmen  are  extinct  and 
Liberal  Churchmanship  is  despaired  of.  “Ephraim  is 
joined  unto  idols  :  let  him  alone.” 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  one  of  the  very  few 
scholars  on  the  bench.  It  is  natural  that  he  should 
be  sensible  of  the  Church’s  need  of  scholarship,  and 
welcome  scholars  to  his  diocese.  Whatever  may  he 
thought  of  Dr.  Rashdall’s  appointment  by  the  diocesan 
clergy — and  I  am  slow  to  think  that  they  will  grudge 
their  academic  brethren  the  too  scanty  crumbs  of 
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.preferment  which  fall  to  them — it  will  be  judged  favour¬ 
ably,  I  am  confident,  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  Church  at  large.  I  enclose  my  card 


F. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 


For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  about  33,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  ,£1,100. 


Previously  acknowledged  :  £321  7s.  81,d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:- _ 


£  s.  d. 

The  Duke  of  West¬ 


minster  . :...  10  0  0 

Lord  Durham  .  5  0  0 

Gem  . . .  1  0  0 

L.  M.  N .  1  1  0 

Malmesbury .  2  2  0 

Mrs.  Alexandra 

Rodocanachi .  2  2  0 

J.  Carter  Bell  .  1  1  0 

H.  Macfarlane .  0  2  6 

High  Grove,  Birken¬ 
head  .  110 

A.  B.  M .  0  2  0 

M .  10  0 

R.  &  E.  II.  B.  . .  2  2  0 

J.  Hewetson .  2  2  0 

Alfred  Gollin  .  5  5  0 

G.  F.  (Nice) .  2  2  0 

Mrs.  Edalji.. . .  0  2  6 

F.  H .  0  10  6 

Surgeon,  R.N .  I  1  0 

A.  S .  I  1  0 

Frank  Sellars  .  I  l  0 

Meratis  .  l  0  0 

L.  J.  T . . .  2  2  0 

J.  H.  .  2  2  0 

Qiiisante  . . .  1  1  0 

William  Asch  .........  550 

Rattlesnake . .  110 

Hysie .  0  12  0 

E.  P.  S .  2  0  0 

Berryman,  E.  . .  0  1  0 

F.  K.  Peile  .  110 

G.  Sidney  Snelgrove  2  2  0 

G.  W .  0  10  0 

Mrs.  Brind .  0  10  0 


£  s.  d, 

A.  Leaver .  10  10  0 

Amulet  .  0  3  6 

Badger  . .  0  10  0 

R-  D.  P . . .  10  0 

H.  D.  G .  0  10  6 

Lieutenant,  R.N.. .  0  10  0 

J-  G . .  .  0  5  0 

P.  w . .  1  0  0 

Members  of  Bombay 

Pilot  Service .  3  16  0 

S.  L.  Cocks  . .  5  5  0 

C.  H.  Ellis .  0  2  6 

Douglas .  0  5  0 

George  S.  Snelgrove  5  0  0 

Claude,  Eileen,  and 
Joyce  Nicholson  ...  1  10  0 

G.  C.  M,  G . .  l  o  0 

W.  H.  L .  o  10  0 

S.S . .  10  0  0 

M.  ^ . . .  5  0  0 

I.  Kaufman  . .  o  10  6 

Ascott  Avenue... .  110 

M.  Waldo-Sibthorp...  2  2  0 

Agamemnon  . .  I  0  0 

S.  S . 0  5  0 

Rev.  E.  L.  Browne  ...  10  0 

Meinshen  and  Birdie  0  10 

J-  P*  W. .  1  1  0 

The  offertories  in  the 
R.N.  Chapel,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Dec.  5,  per 
Rev.  H.  Dixon 

Wright,  R.N .  G  0  0 

F.  L.  Latham  .  l  0  0 


Total  to  date  £411  11  24 


I  have  also  received  :  4  rag  dolls,  Miss  C.  Dunston ;  1  dressed 
doll,  Miss  Potter,  Pan,  France;  parcel  of  books,  Caxton 
Publishing  Co. ;  4  scrap-books,  Marjorie ;  24  dressed  dolls, 

.Mrs.  Palmes;  3  dressed  dolls,  B.  A.  Brewin ;  1  scrap-book, 
Miss  M.  Mackenzie  ;  parcel  of  scrap-books,  &c.,  Miss  M.  I.  Thomas; 
1  case  of  Burmese  dolls,  toys,  See.,  Capt.  A.  B.  Roberts  ;  2  cases  of 
chocolate,  &c.,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons. 


TRESS  BARRY  FUND, 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barn/s 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  Few  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 


Amount  required :  about  £275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £.212  11s.  0d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week: _ 


»  o •  vt  * 

Alfred  Gollin  .  2  2  0 

G.  F.  (Nice) .  0  10  6 

F.  H .  0  10  6 

Frank  Sellars  . .  110 

P.  W .  0  5  0 


G.  Sidney  Snelgrove  0  8  0! 


£  s.  d. 

M . . .  0  0  6 

Rev.  E.  L.  Browne  ...  I  0  0 

j.  w.  P . . .  0  10  0 


Total  to  date  £218  18  6 


R-B.  Caras  suitable  for  exhibition  in  clubs  messes 
canteens,  and  other  places  where  charity  collections  are 
made  at  Christmas  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  Truth  Office,  Carteret-streel,  London, 

aw. 


M  A  M  M  O  N. 

- *0* - 

LOWENFELD’S  BONDED  BENEDICTINE. 

JF  there  is  one  trait  more  marked  than  another  'about 
the  average  outside  broker  it  is  the  whole-hearted 
manner  in  which  he  places  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Church.  I  doubt  if  the  annual  output  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  greatly  exceeds  the  output  of 
ciroulars  offering  either  short  cuts  to  fortune  or  bed 
rock  bargains,  sent  by  outside  brokers  to  the  clergy  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  balance  would  be  fully  met  if  w^ 
included  the  invitations  sent  to  ladies  as  well.  Clergy¬ 
men  and  ladies  are  both  commonly  supposed  to  be 
rather  badly  versed  in  the  ways  of*  the  City,  so  that 
just  show's  what  a  land,  discriminating  sort  of  gent 
the  outside  broker  is.  Mr.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited,  2, 
Waterloo-place,  S.W.,  lately  showed  such  a  tender 
solicitude  for  the  Cloth  that  he  actually  formed  an 
ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  Investment  Registry 
specially  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  clergy — of 
all  sects  and  denominations.  Now  it  seems  there  are 
not  merely  to  be  loans  for  the-  religious,  but  religious 
loans  for  the  religious. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  reached  me 
from  a  number  of  correspondents— amongst  them 
several  well-known  members  of  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munity — a  prospectus  which  was  addressed  to  them 
ivom  2,  Waterloo-place,  S.W.,  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Five  per  Cent.  Benedictine  Order  Gold  Loan  of  1909. 
The  document  was  headed  “  Private  and  Confidential,” 
and  accompanying  it  was  a  circular  marked  “Private 
and  Personal,”  puffing  the  bonds  as  “likely  to  be  more 
stable  in  realisable  value  than  many  Government  and 
other  first-class  securities.”  The  circular  went  on  to 
state  that,  having  bought  the  bonds  direct  from  the 
vendors,  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited,  were  ablo 
to  offer  them  at  a  discount  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  issue 
price  of  93  per  cent.,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
The  total  loan  is  £300,000,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  secured 
upon  freehold  property  in  Rio  belonging  to  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Oidei  in  Brazil.  Although  the  loan  is  being 
offered  in  this  country,  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  have  a  valuation  made  by  a  British  valuer, 
but  six  native  gentlemen  declare  in  the  prospectus  that 
the  property  is  worth  more  than  £600,000."  There  is 
also  a  statement  from  his  Excellency  D.  Gerardo  de 
Caloen,  O.S.B.,  Arch-Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in 
Brazil,  Bishop  of  Phocea,  Abbot  Nullius  of  Sam  Bento, 
Rio  de  J aneiio,  and  Preiate  of  Rio  Branco,  who 
gives  the  net  revenue  from  rents  derived  from  the 
property  as  £35,350,  which  sum  will  be  available  for 
interest  and  sinking  funds  upon  the  bonds,  and  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Order.  Part  of  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  new  loan  is  the  redemption  of  £187,500 
of  existing  bonds,  “  which  are  at  present  quoted  on  the 
Rio  Stock  Exchange  at  a  very  considerable  premium.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  rate  of  interest 
which  these  bonds  bear. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  description  of  the  loan 
written  by  the  investment  critic  of  the  Investment 
Registry  (hardly  the  first  person  one  would  apply  to 
for  an  impartial  view)  it  is  stated  :  — 

Freehold  values  in  the  commercial  quarters  of  all  the  capital 
cities  of  the  world  are  almost  equally  stable,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  po-int  of  safety  between  a  freehold  mortgage 
up  to  half  the  value  upon  a  well-situated  commercial  building  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  similar  mortgage  upon  property  of  the  same 
kind  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Montreal,  New  York,  Melbourne 
Cape  Town,  or  Buenos  Ayres. 

This  is  certainly  a  bold  assertion  to  make,  but  in 
order  to  test  whether  Mr.  Lowenfeld  really  believes  it 
or  not,  will  he  first  tell  us  what  rate  of  interest  this 
religious  Order  in  Rio  is  at  present  paying  upon  mort¬ 
gage,  and,  second,  what  rate  it  is  paying  to  Mr.  Lowen¬ 
feld/  The  public  is  asked  by  the  Investment  Registry 
to  relieve  it  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  at  93  or  92,.  but 
what  were  the  terms  the  Investment  Registry  thought 
R  necessary  to  make  with  the  worthy  Arch- Abbot  at 
Rio  before  consenting  to  advance  upon  this  Brazilian 
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property  i  The  answer  does  not  transpire,  for,  as 
usual  with  this  outside  broking  establishment,  it  is 
not  acting  as  agent  for  the  loan,  offering  it  for  sale  m 
return  for  a  publicly  mentioned  underwriting  fee,  but 
bought  the  bonds  at  a  figure  unstated,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  selling  them  at  its  own  figure.  Under  such 
circumstances  all  this  talk  about  a  mortgage  in  Rio 
being  as  safe  as  a  mortgage  in  London  is  about  as 
disinterested  as  the  boast  of  the  provision  merchant 
that  his  butter  is  the  best.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Investment  Registry  carefully  conceals  the  profit  it  is 
making  out  of  this  bond  issue,  it  will  give  the  public 
a  slight  idea  of  what  Mr.  Lowenfeld  regards  as  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  if  I  once  more  remind  them  that  on  a  recent 
sale  of  New  Egyptian  Company  bonds  by  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Registry  at  96,  it  subsequently  transpired  that 
the  price  paid  by  the  Registry  was  80 — in  other  words, 
the  profit  that  went  to  Waterloo  Place  was  20  per 
cent.  There  may  still  be  some  people  who  do  not  mind 
the  Investment  Registry  taking  a  handsome  profit  out 
of  them,  so  long  as  the  bonds  they  are  invited  to  buy 
be  good. 

Well,  whether  these  Benedictine  bonds  turn  out  good 
or  bad,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  one  drawback, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  makes  them  one.  of  the  last 
things  it  is  desirable  to  buy.  X  refer1  to  their  probable 
Pack  of  marketability.  I  have  in  the  last  few  years  seen 
many  lists  of  securities  acquired  by  the  public  through 
the  investment  Registry,  the  majority  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sell  at  all  through  the  Stock  Exchange. 
There  may  be  a  sort  of  a  market  at  present  for  tnese 
securities  through  the  Investment  Registry,  Ltd.,  but 
the  man  who  is  content  to  trust  for  his  power  of  turn¬ 
ing  his  scrip  into  cash  solely  to  the  existence  or  the 
willingness  of  one  outside  broking  establishment  to 
negotiate  is  surely  too  confiding  a  person  for  this  world. 
Ho  had  better  become  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  And,  finally,  why  should  anybody  rush  to  relieve 
Mr.  Lowenfeld  of  a  line  of  o  per  cent.  Brazilian  bonds  at 
92  or  93,  likely  to  have  no  proper  market,  and  possess¬ 
ing  no  Federal,  State,  or  Municipal  guarantee,  when  he 
can  obtain  a  yield  of  just  over  5  per  cent,  upon  bonds 
directly  guaranteed  by  the  Brazilian  Government  itself, 
and  negotiable  at  all  times  in  all  the  leaning  stock  ex¬ 
changes  of  Europe!  If  comparison  be  made  with 
Brazilian  internal  loans  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  a 
Five  per  Gent.  City  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  Internal  Loan 
(1896)  can  be  bought  at  92^  per  cent.,  being  secured  as 
a  first  charge  on  the  House  Tax,  and  a  Six  per  Cent. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^1906)  Internal  Loan  at  89^, 
being  secured  'by  a  lien  on  the  residue  of  the  House 
Tax,  after  providing  for  the  service  of  the  older  loans. 
I  do  not  recommend  these  internal  loans,  also  on  the 
score  of  their  relative  u nmarketabi  1  i ty ,  hut  if  it  were 
a  choice  between  these  bonds1,  possessing  the  direct 
guarantee  of  the  Municipality  and  enjoying  a  special 
hypothecation,  and  those  of  a  private  borrower  about 
whose  credit  nothing  is  known  on  this  side  beyond  the 
few  details  given  in  a  prospectus  issued  by  the  vendors 
of  the  bonds,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing 
the  former. 


POLITICS  AT  COMPANY  MEETINGS. 

It  is  increasingly  the  practice  for  chairmen  of  joint 
stock  companies  to  utilise  meetings  of  shareholders  for 
the  purpose  of  political  propaganda.  Such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  is  an  abuse  of  the  chairman's  position,  for  whether 
he  is  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative,  a  Free  Trader  or  a 
Tain  IT  Reformer,  his  views  are  practically  certain  to 
be  repugnant  to  a  number  of  the  shareholders ;  and, 
though  the  fact  is  often  ignored,  it  is  the  shareholders 

_ not  the  directors  or  other  salaried  officers^— who  are 

the  proprietors  of  the  company.  No  doubt  politics  are 
at  times  a  convenient  red-herring  at  company  meetings. 
During  the  past  two  years,  for  instance,  the  chairmen 
of  not  a  few  brewery  companies  must  have  been  secretly 
grateful  to  the  present  Government  for  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  violent  denunciations  of 
the  Licensing  Bill  and  the  Budget,  and  thereby  divert 
the  attention  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  from  the 
monstrous  over-capitalisation  and  the  wild  speculation 


in  public-house  properties  which  have  been  the  main 
trouble  of  so  many  of  these  undertakings.  In  the  same 
way,  tho  chairmen  of  other  unsuccessful  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  frequently  find  it  easier  to  attack  Free  Trade 
than  to  explain"  why  rival  companies,  carried  on  under 
the  same  conditions,  are  doing  well  enough.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  politics  in  these  cases  is  not  unnatural, 
though  quite  unjustifiable.  But  there  are  also  cases  in 
which  chairmen  lacking  any  excuse  of  that  sort,  never¬ 
theless  take  advantage  of  their  annual  meeting's  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  change  of  fiscal  policy  which  a  large  proportion 
of  their  shareholders  regard  as  inimical  to  the  interests 
both  of  the  company  affected  and  of  the  country  at 
large.  This  happened  at  the  meeting  last  week  of  J. 
and  P.  Coats,  Limited — a  company  which,  in  spite  of 
the  depression  of  trade,  made  a  nice  little  profit  of 
£2,917.666  during  the  past  twelve  months,  which  is  now 
paying  a  dividend  and  bonus  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  which 
has  a  reserve  fund  just  increased  by  an  addition  of 
£500,000  to  no  less  than  £4,500,000.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  positively  ludicrous  in  the  spectacle  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  great  undertaking,  which  has  enjoyed 
really  wonderful  prosperity  under  the  system  of  Free 
Trade,  putting  forward  a  plea  for  Protection. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  speech  made  by  Sir 
Julius  Wernher  last  wTeek  at  the  meeting  of  Fraser 
and  Chalmers,  Limited,  a  company  engaged  mainly  in 
the  manufacture  of  mining  machinery,  but  also  doing 
an  agency  business  in  connection  with  the  supply .  of 
such  machinery  by  other  manufacturers.  Sir  Julius 
mentioned  that  he  was  “  a  Free  Trader  at  heart,"  but 
this,  he  seems  to  think,  is  compatible  with  the  advocacy 
of  Protection  “  in  the  mild  sense  of  Tariff  Reform. 
Quite  casually  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
shareholders  of  Fraser  and  Chalmers  he  let  fall.  a 
remark  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  question 
he  was  discussing.  “  We  are  still  waiting,"  he  said, 
“for  a  dividend  from  America."  To  make  clear  tne 
significance  of  this  statement  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  history  of  Fraser  and  Chalmers.  The 
company  was  formed  in  1890  to  acquire  an  American 
manufacturing  business  and  to  extend  it  by  the  erection 
of  works  in  England.  In  1901  the  American  portion 
of  the  business  was  disposed  of  to  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  in  which  Fraser  and  Chalmers  are  still 
holders  of  $650,000  in  Seven  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares.  A  very  large  part  of  the  business 
of  the  English  company,  Fraser  and  Chalmers,  consists 
of  exports  of  mining  machinery  abroad,  particularly  to 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  The  war  brought  the 
South  African  business  almost-  to  a  standstill  for  a  year 
or  two,  hut  nevertheless  the  company  has  never  since 
1899  paid  a  smaller  dividend  than  7  per  cent.  For 
1905-6  and  1906-7  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  8  per  cent.  The 
report  adopted  last  week  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
general  slackness  of  trade  throughout  the  world,  the 
company's  profits  for  the  year  ended  June  30  were 
£67,199,  as  against  £63,450.  So  much  for  the  results 
achieved  by  this  English  company  under  our  wretched 
Free  Trade  conditions.  Now  let  us  look  at  those .  of 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  which  enjoys  the.  inestim¬ 
able  blessing  of  a  high  tariff.  Instead  oi  an  increase, 
its  profits  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  showed  a 
reduction  from  $2,573,961  to  $1,809,009.  According 
to  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  one  of  the  benefits  of  protec¬ 
tion  is  that  it  enables  manufacturers  to  keep  a  large 
labour  force  in  permanent  employment.  Well,  the 
American  Allis-Chalmers  Company  only  operated  its 
works  during  the  past  year  at  about  50  per  cent,  of 
their  normal  capacity.  Fraser  and  Chalmers,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  are  paying  8  per  cent,  on  their  Ordinary 
capital.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  is  not  at  present 
paying  even  the  dividend  on  its  Preference  shares.  The 
£3  Ordinary  shares  of  the  English  company  are  quoted 
at  £5  7s.  6d. ;  the  $100  Preference  shares  of  the 
American  company  at  $54.  I  think  these  facts,  to 
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which.  Sii  Juiius  IVevn  her  made-  no  reference  whatever, 
are  a  sufficiently  effective'  commentary  upon  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform.  There  was,  however, 
one  further  incidental  observation  in  his  speech  which 
is  worth  quoting  :  — 


L  ,the  industries  of  the  country  (England)  offer  such  small  prizes 
the  danger  is  that  capital  will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  that,  we 
Sjiall  drift  slowly  and  finally  into  the  'position  of  France  where 
,  rir  people  care  to  invest  in  home  industries,  and  find  it  more  con- 
Yemeni  to  lend  their  money  to  foreign  countries. 


In  a  Protectionist’s  speech  this  is  indeed  comical. 
Unless  we  take  the  nostrum  he  prescribes  we  shall  drift 
slowly  and  finally  into  the  apparently  deplorable  posi¬ 
tion  of— one  of  the  very  countries  where  Protection  is 

m  force! 


140  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  the  present  price  of 
the  shares  would  be  easily  justified.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  must  at  the  best  be  a  good  time  yet  before 
such  results,  can  be  obtained — ■“  from  the  latter  half  of 
next  year  ”  is  the  consulting  engineer’s  estimate  of  the 
time  the  increase  is  likely  to  commence — there  is,  on 
tie  other  hand,  the  fact  to  be  allowed  for  that  the 
Corporation  has  a  large  portion  of  territorv  still  un¬ 
prospected.  Who  shall  say  what  this  may*  be  found 
to  contain  ?  The  chances  are  that  something  fresh  will 
be  discovered  sooner  or  later;  at  any  rate  the  possi¬ 
bility  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  the  value  of 
the  shares. 


ROUND  THE  MARKETS. 


ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS’  RENAISSANCE. 

.Although  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
mines  of  the  Taquah  and  .Pres tea  ranges  and  the 
properties  of  the  Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation,  the 
favourable  report  issued  during  the  past  'week  by  the 
directors  of  this  well-known  concern  cannot  fail  to  prove 
o-  ^eneht  to  the  West  African  market.  It  tells  of  good 
progress,,  and  affords  fresh  evidence  of  the  improved 
position  in  the  “  Jungle.”  One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  out  one  good  mining  development  often 
reflects  upon  the  shares  of  a  number  of  other  concerns 
anv,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  public  is  evincing  more 
interest  m  West  Africa,  it  will  be  surprising  if  the 
Ashanti  Goldfields  report  does  not  have  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  market  as  a  whole.  In  more  than 
one  respect  the  report  shows  up  better  than  its  prede¬ 
cessors  by  no  means  the  least  satisfactory  feature 
emg  further  improvement  in  the  ore  reserves  posi¬ 
tion.  The  consulting  engineer  estimates  that  the 
reserves  show  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  gold 
that  last  year  s  estimate  did,  and  he  calculates  the 
profit-in-sight  at  over  a  million  sterling.  This  repre¬ 
sents  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  present  market  capitalisa- 

u  lao  C?rP°ration,  whose  4s.  shares  are  quoted 
about  42s.  each.  At  one  time  this  year  they  were  11s 
apiece.  ‘  J 

During  the  year  ended  June  30  last  70,345  tons  of 
ore  were  treated  for  a  yield  of  £174,368,  and  the  net 
piofit  was  £44,792,  after  providing  for  working 
expenses,  royalty,  debenture  interest,  and  creating  a 
reserve  for  development  redemption.  It  will  be  remern- 
beied  that  the  enlargement  of  the  reduction  plant  was 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  reducing  working  costs, 
so  that  lower-grade  ore  might  be  profitably  treated, 
i  ie  position  has  so  much  improved  owing  to  recent 
developments,  however,  that,  instead  of  being  lowered 
the  grade  of  ore  treated  is  to  be  raised,  and,  with  an 
increase  m  quantity  as  well,  the  rate  of  profit-earning 
will  apparently  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  director! 
summarise  the  prospects  for  the  early  future  thus  :  — 

The  output,  commencing  with  November,  will  be  maintained  at 
£2o,000  per  month  until  the  new  four-unit  roasting  plant  is  in 

5,q  (wfratl°n'  .i11  Wj,  ,,then  be  further  increased  to  at  least 
£39.000  per  month,  and  there  is,  according  to  the  consulting  engi 
near  s  report,  sufficient  ore  in  sight  to  maintain  this  output  for 
nearly  tour  years.  1 


It  will  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  last  year’s  rate 
ot  production  is  to  be  nearly  trebled.  Probably  the 
rate  of  profit-earning  will  be  quite  trebled,  as  an 
increased  tonnage  should  mean  a  lower  ratio  of  work- 
mg  costs,  while  there  will  also  be  the  extra  revenue 
from  ohe  raising  of  the  grade  of  the  ore.  Three  times 
last  year  s  net  profit  would  be  about  £135,000,  or,  say 
os,  per  share.  This  is  a  rough  and  ready  method  of 
calculating,  I  admit,  but  it  gives  a  rather  better  idea 
of  the  prospects  than  the  gross  output  figures  mentioned 
by  the  directors.  If  the  latter  are  realised  I  think 
my  rough  calculation  of  profits  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  found  conservative.  Indeed,  the  '  consulting 
engineer’s  estimate  of  the  profits  that  should  be  earned 
allowing  for  the  suggested  increase  in  plant  and  the 
letieatment  of  old  residues,  makes  my  calculation 
appear  remarkably  modest.  He  figures  upon  a  monthly 
profit  of  from  £23,000  to  £25,000  “clear  of  all  charges 
but  construction  and  prospecting  accounts.”  On  this 
basis  the  annual  earnings  would  be  equivalent  to  about 


Sharp  Rise  in  Consols— Active  “  Bear  ”  Covering, 

In  xhe  Stock  Exchange  last  week  the  outstanding 
event  was  a  sharp  rise  in  Consols.  Coming 
immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  by  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
political  partisans  not  to  use  as  an  alleged  instance 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Peers’  action.  The  rise  was 
helped  by  option  purchases  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  silly  talk  indulged  in 
by  a  section  of  the  Stock  Exchange  it  [was  asserted 
that  the  foreigners  foresaw  that  the  throw-out  of  the 
Budget  meant  the  death-blow  of  Ffiee  Trade  and  the 
inauguration  in  this  country  of  Tariff  Reform,  and 
that  knowing  the  benefits  of  protection  in  their  own 
countries  they  were  anxious  to  be  early  buyers  of 
British  Consols.  Another  report  was  that  investors  at 
home  had  been  so  reassured  by  the  death  of  the  Budget 
that  they  were  returning  p  ell  m  ell  to  repurchase  Consols. 
Political  bias  is  a  prolific  breeder  of  ill-considered 
ideas.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  the  views  of  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Stock  Exchange  within  the 
last  few  days,  and  while  their  party  politics  are 
differently  coloured  I  have  failed  to  find  any  echo  of 
the  jubilation  expressed  or  alleged  to  be  expressed  by 
the  foreign  protectionists  or  any  endorsement  of  the 
statements  about  the  home  investors’  sudden  passionate 
desire  for  Consols.  Their  attitude  was  that  these  were 
early  days  to  prophesy  about  anything  political.  It  is 
true  that  the  Budget  has  gone,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  but  the  real  fight  upon  it  in  the  arena  of  the  con- 
etituencies  has  not  begun.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  that  will 
awaken  constitutional  issues  which  have  slumbered  for 
three  hundred  years  is  wise  beyond  his  generation. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  it,  the  main 
cause  of  the  quick  rally  in  Consols  was  repurchases  bv 
the  “bears.”  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  those 
most  eager  for  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  were  in¬ 
wardly  afraid  of  the  financial  consequences  that  might 
be  involved,  and  accordingly  sold  “bears”  of  Consols 
as  a  hedge  against  commitments  open  in  other 
directions.  Now  that  the  Government  has  decided  to 
make  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  against  the 
unconstitutional  resolution  of  the  Lords — with  the 
promise  that  should  it  be  returned  its  first  duty  would 
be  to  bring  in  a  Bill  legalising  the  collection  of  taxes 
on  the  present  basis — there  has  been  some  closing  of 
“  hear  ”  accounts  on  the  Funds,  and  with  the  dealers 
running  “  short  ”  books,  as  they  have  done  for  a  long 
time  past,  the  movement  in  the  price  was  pronounced. 


Russian  Conversion  Rumours — The  Fall  in  Colombian 
Bonds— Rally  in  Home  Rails — Yankees  Subdued. 

General  business-  in  the  House  has  not  been  active, 
and  what  there  was  of  it  still  went  chiefly  to  the  high- 
yielding  foreign  Government  and  railway  stocks. 
Japanese  and  Russian  kept  to  the  front.  Despite  denials, 
belief  is  maintained  in  market  circles  that  the  Russian 
Government  contemplates  a  conversion  of  the  1906 
Fives  and  the  1909  Four  and  a  Halfs  into  Four  per 
Cent,  bonds.  It  is  understood  that  St.  Petersburg 
has  reached  the  stage  of  agreement  with  the  Paris 
bankers,  who  will  take  steps  to  so  raise  'the  prices 
of  Russian  Threes  and  Fours  as  to  make  such  a  con¬ 
version  scheme  possible.  The  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents,  are  not  convertible  tfll  1917,  so  that 
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it  would  be  necessary  in  their  case  to  offer  some 
temptation  to  the  bondholder  to'  obtain  their  sanction 
to  premature  conversion.  There  has  been  a  -sharp 
fall  in  Colombian  Government  and  National  Rail¬ 
way  bonds  in  connection  with  rumours  of  coming 
default,  the  talk  being  given  rise  to  by  the  present 
political  -chaos  in  the  Republic.  Matters  politic¬ 
ally  are-,  in  fact,  likely  to  remain  unsatisfactory 
until  the  Presidential  Election  in  August ;  at  present 
the  ruling  President  is  said  to  be  a  nonentity,  and  he 
is  unlikely  to  be  displaced  yet,  seeing  that  any  candi¬ 
date  elected  now  would  have  to  retire  next  August,  and 
could  not  offer  himself  for  re-election.  As,  however, 
the  present  trouble  seems  to  be  lack  of  administrative 
facilities,  rather  than  the  insufficiency  of  funds  to  pay 
the  January  coupon  on  the-  Government  Threes,  the 
situation  may  turn  out  to  be  less  serious  than  it  looks. 

The  Plome  Railway  market,  after  moving  in  tradi¬ 
tional  manner  for  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  that 
is  up  -§  one  day  and  down  ^  the  next,  enjoyed  a  burst 
of  strength  at  the  end.  Doubtless  the  spurt  in  Consols 
had  an  important  sentimental  effect,  and  had  more  to- 
do  with  the  rally  than  the  publication  of  another  sfet 
of  encouraging  traffic  returns.  The  Home  Railway 
market  has  so  repeatedly  disappointed  its  supporters  in 
the  last  few  years  that  one  hardly  dares  prophesy 
anything  good  about  it.  Yet  there-  is  the  solid  fact 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  steadily  improving,  and 
as  throughout  next  year  the  receipts  will  run  against 
comparatively  poor  totals  for  the  corresponding 
periods,  the  market  will  possess  a  stiffening  influence 
which  has  been  lacking  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
1909.  The  yields  upon  Home  Rails,  it  is  true,  are  still 
nothing  very  great  considering  the  liability  of  dividends 
to  fluctuate,  but  they  are  greater  than  for  a  very  long 
time  past ;  in  fact,  taking  stock  prices  alone  as  the 
criterion,  they  are-  in  many  cases  the  lowTest  for  a 
generation. 

Activity  in  Americans  has  in  the  last  few  days  been 
narrowed  dovTn  to  three  or  four  specialties.  Less  has 
been  heard  about  the  Copper  merger,  the  market  having 
grown  weary  of  speculating  upon  a  deal  about  which 
the  current  reports  are  so  conflicting  and  vague.  The 
principal  factors  limiting  business  have  been  the  fear 
of  anti-Trust  recommendations  by  Mr.  Taft  in  his 
Message  to  Congress ;  the  strike  of  railway  switchmen 
in  the  North-West;  the  continued  gold  demand  from 
Canada  and  South  America ;  and  the  diplomatic  rup¬ 
ture  with  Nicaragua.  Prices  as  a  whole  have  been  w7ell 
maintained,  a  good  effect  being  created  by  the*  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  Government  estimate  of  the  total 
value  of  farm  produce  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year.  This  amounts  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
$8,760,000,000  a;s  against  the  1908  total  of 
$7,891,000,000.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  harvest,  disap¬ 
pointing  as  regards  volume,  has  yielded  considerably 
more  in  value-  than  the  good  harvest  of  1908,  owing  to 
the  general  rise  in  prices. 

Active  Demand  for  Foreign  Rails — Argentine  Price 

Anomalies. 

A  decided  recovery  occurred  in  Foreign  Rails  last- 
week.  United  of  Havanas  were  bought  on  the  bright 
prospects  for  the  sugar  crop,  and  the  latest  idea,  is  that 
the  harvest  will  be-  so  large  as  to  render  the  company’s 
accommodation  at  its  Regia  warehouses  insufficient. 
Argentine  Rails  came  into  request,  and  prices  improved 
all  round.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Ordinary  con¬ 
tinued  firm,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 'existence 
of  a  large  “hear”  account,  and,  as  usual  when  there  is 
a  chance  of  getting  the  “bears  ”  on  the  run,  the  market 
was  nothing  loth  to  make  the  pace  warm  for  them. 
Apart  from  the  technical  position  of  the  Account,  I 
can  see  nothing  likely  to  keep  up  the  price  of  Pacifies, 
for  it  will  need  so  enormous  an  increase  in  net  receipts 
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this  year  if  the  reduced  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  is  to 
be  maintained  that  the  prospect  of  a  further  “  cut  ”  is 
only  too  likely.  I  have  made  this  statement  more  than 
once  since  my  article  of  November  3,  which  went  into 
the  position  in  detail,  hut  in  view  of  the  number  of 
letters  that  still  reach  me  from  holders,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  it. 

From  a  Liverpool  correspondent  I  have  received  a 
letter  pointing  out  the  relative  cheapness  of  Buenos 
Ayres  Western  Railway  new  (1912)  shares,  as  compared, 
with  the  Ordinary  stock.  The  matter  is  one  of  interest 
to  many  of  my  readers,  and  I  therefore  give  the  argu¬ 


ment  in  detail:  — 

£  s.  d. 

The  £10  shares,  £2  10s.  paid,  cost  . .  3  10  O' 

Galls  payable  . . .  7  10  0 


£11  0  0 

The  £100- nominal  thus  cost  . . .  110  0  0 

The  present  -stock  at  7  per  cent-.,  at 


price  of  £125,  yields  .  £5  12  0  p.e. 

For  three  years  the  new  shares  get 

4  per  cent,  only,  on  cost  of  £110...  3  12  8  p.c. 


Difference  . . . .  £1  19  4 


=  for  three  years  . 4 . .  5  18  0 

Making  total  cost  of  £100  new  stock  in  1912 . £115  18  0 

Difference  £9  2  0. 


At  £115  18s.  the  new  yields  over  6  per  cent,  free  of  income-tax — 
if  7  per  cent,  dividend  maintained,  as  for  last  seven  years.  As 
pointed  out  in  your  issue  of  October  20,  the  company  could  have 
paid  81,  per  cent,  last  year. 

Since  the  above  letter  was  written  prices  of  both  the 
shares  and  the  stock  have-'gone  up  slightly,  but  there  is 
still  a  turn  in  favour  of  the  shares  sufficient  to  render 
an  exchange  worth  making. 

Anomalies  in  Stock  Exchange  quotations  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring.  In  the  case  above  mentioned  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  investors  go  for 
the  fully  paid  stock,  where  there  is  no  bother  of  paying 
up  calls,  and  hence  the  new  partly  paid  shares  suffer 
from  comparative  neglect.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  big 
business  was  put  through  on  the  part  of  Stock  Exchange 
firms  in  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  issues,  it  being 
found  profitable  to  -exchange  from  the  old  Ordinary 
stock  into  the  company’s  1912  Extension  shares.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between  the-  two  is  still 
sufficiently  wide  to  be  worth  pointing  out  again  to 
holders  of  the  old  stock.  The  price  of  “Bags” 
Ordinary  stock  is  123.  The  new  1912  shares  (£7  10s. 
paid)  would  cost  8^ ;  the  remaining  call  of  £2  10s.  is 
due  on  the  31st  inst.,  making  the  price  of  the  fully  paid 
shares  10|,  or  £107  10s.  per  cent.  Dividends  on  the 
two  classes  between  now  and  1912  (after  which  the 
shares  become  convertible  into  stock)  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows,  that  is,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
the  company  maintains  its  former  rate  :  — 

Stock.  Shares  (per  cent.). 

1910...  7  .  1910  £2  15  0 

1911  .  7  . . .  1911  .  4  0  0 

1912  .  7  . .  .....  1912  .  4  0  0 


21  10  15  0 

Less  tax...  0  12  6 


£10  2  6 

The  shares  will  thus  lose  X0|  in  dividend  as  compared 
with  the  stock  during  the  period  to  1912,  but  after 
allowing  for  this  there  is  still  a  difference  of  4§  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  new  shares — or,  say,  6  per  cent., 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  a  holder  exchanging 
from  the  stock  to  the  shares  obtains  at  once,  and  can 
therefore  reinvest,  the  difference  of  10|  in  dividends 
already  referred  to. 

Canadian  Railway  Revenues. 

The  net  revenue  statements  of  both  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railways  for  the  month 
of  October  were  up  to  market  expectations.  The  figures 
of  the  former  concern  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
affording  welcome  evidence  that  the  large  new  capital 
issues  made  by  the  hoard  in  the  last  few  years  were 
made  for  works  of  a  reproductive  character.  The  com- 
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pany’s  gross  receipts  for  the  month  amounted  to 
$9,745,000.  an  increase  of  $2,363,000.  Working 
expenses,  at  a  total  of  $5,359,000,  required  only 
$632,000  more,  the  net  receipts  amounting  to 
$5,359,000,  or  $1,731,000  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period.  The  company  worked  during  October  at  an 
expense  ratio  of  55  per  cent.,  which  is  the  lowest 
recorded  for  a  long  time.  In  October,  1908,  the  figure 
was  64  per  cent.  Taking  the  four  months  from  July  1 
to  October  31,  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $32,635,000, 
an  increase  of  $6,183,000,  and  net  receipts  to 
$13,262,000,  an  advance  of  $3,639,000.  Results  such 
as  these  cannot  fail  to  maintain  for  Canadas  the  great 
popularity  they  have  attained  amongst  investors  in  this 
country. 

Whilst  touching  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  I  would  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
wanting  an  absolutely  safe  investment  the  cheapness 
of  this  company’s  Four  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Deben¬ 
ture  stock.  Interest  is  payable  January  1  and  July  1, 
and  at  the  price  of  108  (with  a  half-year’s  interest 
accrued)  the  yield  is  3|  per  cent.  The  stock,  while 
it  does  not  come  within  the  charmed  circle  of  securities 
prescribed  by  the  Trustee  Act,  is  about  as  highly  gilt- 
edged  as  anything  I  could  name.  The  law  defining 
what  are  Trustee  and  what  are  not  Trustee  stocks  is  of 
necessity  arbitrary  in  character,  and  at  present  does  not 
(recognise  the  eligibility  of  many  colonial  and  foreign 
securities  whose  intrinsic  merits  are  equal,  and  in  some 
cases  superior,  to  many  of  the  “eligibles.”  Were  any 
further  widening  to  take  place  in  the  scope  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  Pacific 
debentures  would  be  one  of  the  first  claiming  the  right 
to  consideration. 

Put  beside  the  Canadian  Pacific  figures,  those  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  October  read  unfavourably. 
Yet  the  company  is  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  last  year’s  ill-fortune,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  possibility  of  the  Pacific  road  proving  an  incubus 
to  the  parent  within  the  next  few  years,  the  recovery 
in.  earnings  now  taking  place  would  justify  more  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  Trunks  by  the  speculator.  The  gross 
receipts  upon  the  whole  Trunk  system  during  October 
showed  an  increase  of  £52,600,  of  which  £36,000  went 
in  additional  expenditure,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  £16,600. 
For  this  improvement  the  Canada  Atlantic  branch  is 
almost  entirely  responsible,  its  gross  receipts  being  up 
£10,100  and  expenditure  down  £4,500.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  since  the  Trunk  acquired  control  of  this 
former  lumber  road  the  track  has  been  entirely  relaid, 
involving  very  heavy  outlay,  it  seems  time  that  the 
Canada  Atlantic  began  to  be  a  help  to,  instead  of  a 
drag  upon,  the  parent. 

Mines— Business  Broadening— Kaffir  Factors— The  Public 
and  West  Africans. 

The  Mining  markets  did  not  manage  to  get  through 
jhe  past  week  without  a  fit  of  depression,  but  it  was 
shoi  t  lived.  Both  Kaffirs  and  Rhodesians  came  back 
rather  sharply,  owing  to  some  liquidation  from  the 
Continent.  At  the  lower  level  of  values  buying  by 
'House  speculators  was  resumed,  and  the  tone  became 
firm  again  by  the  end  of  the  week.  West  Africans  were 
.  depressed  in  sympathy  with  South  Africans,  but  subse¬ 
quently  assumed  a  more  cheerful  appearance.  Copper 
shares  have  remained  principally  under  the  influence  of 
Yankee  talk  and  speculative  operations.  Broken  Hills 
have  continued  a  quiet  market  owing  to  the  Australian 
coal  stiike  and  its  possible  effects  upon  the  working 
■Of  the  Broken  Hill  mines.  Given  indications  of  a 
probable  termination  of  the  strike,  the  group  of  shares 
mamed  would  no  doubt  be  smartly  run  up  in  price. 

Signs  have  not  been  wanting  of  a  broadening  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  impending  declaration  of 
the  Rand  dividends  for  the  current  half-year  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  Kaffir  situation  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  labour  question  being  the 
other.  Providing  definite  evidence  is  forthcoming°that 
the  labour  position  is  likely  to  improve  rather  than 
become  worse  in  the  early  future,  it  is  thought  that 
public  business  in  Kaffirs  will  improve.  In  this  con¬ 


nection  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  at  the  meeting 
last  week  of  Fraser  and  Chalmers,  the  big  mining 
machinery  manufacturers,  Sir  Julius  Wernher  fore¬ 
shadowed  that  the  November  figures  would  show  a 
gain  of  2,000  11  boys,”  and  he  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Rand  had  not  yet  reached  the  limit  in  the 
matter  of  low  working  costs.  The  Rand  labour  return 
for  November  is  due  to  be  announced  next  Friday. 
Against  the  possibility  of  an  early  expansion  of  specu¬ 
lative  activity  there  are,  however,  one  or  two  points 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  position  as  regards  the  big  end-December 
option  account,  while  another  is  the  fact  that  the 
Account  just  entered  upon  is  one  of  nineteen  days’ 
duration,  and  is  broken  by  the  Christmas  holiday 
period. 

The  latter  point,  of  course,  also  applies  in  the  case 
of  Rhodesians  and  West  Africans.  The  impression  has 
gained  ground  recently,  however,  that  “-Jungle”  shares 
are  going  to  be  given  a  run,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  public  is  watching  this  market  with  more 
interest  than  for  some  time  ' past.  Evidence  has  been 
accumulating  of  late  that  people  who  are  well  informed 
expect  great  things  to  be  achieved  in  West  Africa,  and, 
providing  intelligent  discrimination  is  exercised  by 
intending  purchasers,  not  much  risk  should  be  run  by 
acquiring  interests  in  this  market.  It  should  be  recog¬ 
nised,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  month  or 
two.  Share  values  may  improve  within  that  time,  but 
those  who  are  going  for  substantial  appreciation  justified 
by  actual  results  may  have  to  wait  many  months. 
Although  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
most  of  the  mines  of  the  Taquah  and  Prestea  fields,  the 
bulk  of  them  are  a  good  way  from  the  production  stage 
But  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  anticipate 
results,  and  those  who  wait  for  actual  production  before 
buying  will  probably  have  to  pay  more  than  present 
market  prices. 

‘■’CfiTr”  Rejoins  the  DiyiDEND  List, 

Since  my  brief  mention  a  fortnight  ago  that  there  was 
a  prospect  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  rejoining  the  dividend  list  in  the  near  future,  the 
price  of  the  shares  has  had  a  moderate  advance — viz., 
from  35s.  to  40  s. — and  the  directors  have  now 
announced  a  distribution  of  4s.  per  share.  This  is 
much  as  I  bad  been  inclined  to  expect,  judging  by  the 
returns  announced  during  the  current  year,  which  are 
set  out  below  .  — - 


Month. 

Tons. 

Roveuue. 

• 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

£ 

Per  ton. 

£ 

Per  ton. 

£ 

Per  ton 

J anuary  . 

.February 

March., . . 

April,.,, . 

May  . . 

June  . . . 

July  . . 

August 

September 

October  . . 

November  . 

22,600 

21,600 

24,600 

33,622 

22.870 

22,490 

23,110 

23,080 

23,744 

23  884 
21,860 

25,169 

22,104 

21,341 

23,653 

27,620 

27  213 

28  251 
29,722 
30,745 
30.398 
29,528 

22/4 

20/6 

17/4 

20/- 

24/2 

24/2 

24/6 

25/9 

25/11 

25/6 

27/- 

20,501 
19.473 
20,459 
22,063 
22,763 
22,179 
22,7  7 
23.698 

24  227 

23  369 
13,024 

18/2 

18/- 

16/7 

18/8 

19/11 

19/9 

19/8 

20/6 

20/5 

19/7 

21/1 

4,663 

2,681 

882 

1,590 

4.857 

5.034 

6  614 
6,024 
6,618 
7,029 
6,51)4 

4/2  ' 
2/6 
-ft 

Hi 

4/3 

4/5 

4/9 

5/3 

6/6 

5/11 

6/11 

Costs  have  risen,  as  on  a  number  of  other  Rand  mines, 
but  tliis  factor  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  at 
the  City  and  Suburban  by  an  increase  in  the  grade  of  ore 
treated.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  the 
manager,  in  his  last  annual  report,  mentioned  that  a 
secondary  sorting  plant  was  being  installed,  and  that 
it  was  expected  when  this  came  into  use  the  grade  of 
the  ore  would  be  raised.  He  remarked  that  it  would  add 
somewhat  to  the  expenditure,  “but  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  ore  will  amply  justify  it.”  At  the  last 
meeting,  in  February,  it  was  announced  that  the 
manager  assumed  the  remaining  ore  contents  of 
the  mine  which  would  be  available  for  milling  to 
amount  to  2,180,000  tons,  disregarding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the  main  reef  being  found  payable 
This  estimate  would  give  the  mine  about  seven  years’ 
life.  In  some  of  the  adjoining  mines  good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Main  Reef,  but  up  to  the 
date  of  the  lust  meeting  the  City  and  Suburban  had  not 
been  able  to  find  any  really  payable  material  in  that 
reef. 
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Industmais-London  Gbiusral  Omnibus  Besuhs-Brewery 

Retorts. 

In  the  Industrial  market  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
week  was  an  advance  of  two  or  three  points  tn  the 

London  General  Omnibus  Company  s  ordinary  stock  on 
the  publication  of  the  report^-a  movement  which  forms 
a  touching  example  of  thankfulness  for  small  mercies. 

No  doubt  the  report  might  havo  been  worse,  but 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  London  General  is, 
of  course,  now  amalgamated  with  the  Road  Car  and  the 
Vanguard  undertakings,  though  it  would  ‘^at  the 

settlement  of  matters  in  connection  with  the  Vanguard 
has  not  even  yet  been  formally  completed.  During  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1908,  the  three  companies  working 
separately  and  in  competition  incurred  losses  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £250,000.  The  accounts  of  the  amalga¬ 
mated  concern  now  presented  for  the  ^een  mon  ^s 
ended  September  30  last  show  a  loss  of  £33,400.  I  he 
directors  say  they  are  confident  that,  hut  for  the  deplor¬ 
able  weather,  there  would  have  been  a  substantial  profit 
and  that  the  improvement  which  has  been  effected  amp  y 
•justifies  the  policy  of  amalgamation.  It  is  to  De 
observed,  however,  that  the  period  of  fifteen  months 
which  shows  the  comparative  improvement  of  a  loss  oi 
only  £33,400  includes  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  1908,  when  the  Jus  traffic  to  the  franco 
British  Exhibition  at  Shepherds  Bush  was  m  full 
swing.  The  auditors  state  that  no  depreciatio 
has  been  written  off  motor  and  other  omnibuses,  and 
this  is  a  vital  point  upon  which  the  shareholders  should 
demand  an  explanation  at  the  meeting  to-day. 
gether  the  outlook  for  the  company  is  still  the  J^eise 
of  cheerful,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later 
Ihere  will  have  to  he  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  hug 
capital  of  the  amalgamated  concern.  The  truth  is  that 
travelling  facilities  in  London  have  been  multiplied  „oan 
extent  considerably  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
between  tube  railways  and  tramways  the  bus  companies 
—further  handicapped  by  heavy  losses  w 
vehicles  were  in  the  expensive  experimental  stage 
have  come  to  the  ground.  What  a  fail  it  has  been  hi  - 
case  of  the  London  General  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
ordinary  stock,  which  ten  years,  ago  stood  at  21b, 

under  20.  . 

Varying  results  are  shown  by  the  provincial  brewery 
companies  whose  reports  have  just  appeared.  The  net 
profit  of  Bentley’s  Yorkshire  Breweries,  after  payment 
of  debenture  interest,  is  £22,668,  as  compared  with 
-P95  842  •  the  Ordinary  dividend  is  maintained  at,  4 
perfenk  WolverLmpton  and  Dudley  Brewery 

did  better  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  net  profit 
being  about  £1,000  higher  at  £16,41! 2  and  a  dr vidend 
of  10  per  cent,  is  again  being  paid  Stretton  s  Dei  by 
Brewery  has  a  falling-off  in  net  profit  from  £33>284  *o 
£28,128,  but  The  dividend  is  kept  Ce^10’489 

rarrv-forward  being  reduced  from  £18,961  to  £iU,doy. 
In  the  case  of  Offiler’s  Brewery  (Derby)  the  decrease 
was  from  £8,089  to  £7,450;  the  dividend  is  again  5 
uer  cent  The  Birkenhead  Brewery  increased  its  net 
nrofit  from  £25,290  to  £27,090,  and  the  dividend  is 
13  per  cent  Carter’s  Knottingley  Brewery  also  had 
an  increase  from  £9,939  to  £11,281,  and  is  again  paying 
a  9  per  cent,  dividend. 

Robber  Shares — Investment  Demand. 

TRp  fall  in  the  price  cf  raw  rubber  has  come  at  last, 
and  merits  aid  brokers  are  delighted  that  they  can 
secure  cheaper  stocks  before  the  spnng  ,tr,fe.  “fu¬ 
sion  begins.  The  position  to-day  is  decidedly  healthy, 
and  tyre  manufacturers  are  especially  benefited  by  .he 
substantial  drop  in  values,  due  to  the  arrival  of  big 
stocks  from  the  Amazon.  The  share  market  has  been 
patchy  in  sympathy  with  this  fall,  and  also  ,10111 
forced  sales  'by  speculators.  Mincing-lane  does  not 
encourage  contango  business,  and  the  Exchange  1^ 
refused  facilities  in  many  directions.  On  the  ot 
hand,  the  unexpected  Linggi  dividend  of  25  per  cent, 
stimulated  buying  of  the  investment  shares  which  are 
again  higher  on  the  week.  Malaccas  are  exceptionally 
weak  on  sales  by  debenture  stockholders  who  have,  to 


pay  in  full  early  in  January;  there  should  he  a  corre¬ 
sponding  recovery  after  the  debenture  special  settlement 
is  over.  °  December  to  the  end  of  February  is  usually  a 
dull  time  for  rubber  shares,  but  the  growing  popularity 
of  these  stocks  as  investments  may  create  new  records 
this  year.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  deal  m 
shares  of  planting  companies,  and  as  there  are  many 
new  companies  in  preparation  this  difficulty  will  become 
more  formidable.  The  high  Bank  Late  is  st  an 
obstacle  to  active  markets,  hut  with  the  turn  of  the 
year  and  the  conclusion  of  the  General  Ejection  cas/ 
money  may  he  expected,  and  the  rubber  market  will 

benefit  accordingly. 

In  continuation  of  last  week’s  notes,  I  now^  give 
fuller  details  of  the  seven  younger  companies  aavised 
for  investment.  The  companies  mentioned  are  spread 
over  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Uganda,  Brazil  and 
Borneo,  and  they  may  be  considered  a  representative 
selection  of  well-managed  improving  estates  ready  for 
tapping,  and  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices.  1  fie 
Langkat  Sumatra  I  take  first,  as  several  readers  have 
made  inquiries  about  it.  This  company  was  formed  in 
January,  1908,  at  the  most  depressed  period _  oi  the 
rubber  industry,  and  its  2,050  acres  were  acquired  for 
the  low  price  of  £48,500.  A  dividend  Ox  5  per  cent, 
was  paid  last  April  out  of  coffee,  and  its  rubber  is  now 
cominf  on  rapidly  with  estimates  of  200,000  lb.  output 
for  1912  The  coffee  crop,  too,  is  an  increasing  one, 
and  the  balance-sheet  due  next  April  is  expected  to  be 
saiisfactory  with  a  dividend  of  8  or  10  per  cent.  T  ie 
£1  shares,  18s.  paid,  are  obtainable  at  36s.,  but  tfiey 
are  so  well  held  that  any  large  demand  will  not  be 
satisfied  at  this  figure.  The  Alor  Pongsu  has  a  small 
capital  of  £35,000  and  a  property  of  _  98o  acres  m 
Perak.  Federated  Malay  States.  Tapping  begins  m 
March  and  increase®  rapidly  during  the  next  three 
years,  with  prospects  of  large  dividends  even^  wi  l 
rubber  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  The  price  of  the  £1  shares, 
10s.  paid,  is  12s.  6d.  for  special  settlement.  The  Erich 
Rubber  Estate  is  in  the  same  province,  and  is  a  c.ose 
neighbour  of  the  Alor  Pongsu,  and  enjoys  the  same 
management.  The  property  consists  of  a  weL-planted 
estate  of  1,190  acres,  and  the  issued  capital  is  only 
£40  000.  Tapping  begins  next  March,  and  a  parcel  of 
immature  rubber  of  only  four  years  old  from  five 
acres  adjoining  the  Erich,  was  valued  m  London  at 
9s.  per  lb.  Brieb  shares  10s.  paid  are  quoted  at  ids. 
and  should  pay  dividends  from  next  year.  To 
Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber  is  one  of  the  best-situated 
Ceylon  companies,  being  at  the  foot  of  _  a  range  of 
mountains  with  an  average  rainfall  of  80  inches.  The 
capital  is  small,  £20,000,  and  the  estate,  1,439  acre®, 
in  interplanted  with  cocoa,  from  which  dividends 
should  he  paid'  next  year.  Rubber  tapping  begins  next 
year,  and  the  £1  fully-paid  shares  appear  under- valued 
at  1  15-16  A  comparison  may  he  made  with  bagg’a, 
whose  shares  are  4|,  and  is  relatively  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Ceylon  Cocoa  a®  regards  capital  area, 
and  age  of  trees.  Not  the  least  important  factor  m 
the  selection  of  these  companies  is  the  question  of 
management,  for  this  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many 
concerns  will  founder,  and  already  one  find®  that 
estates  are  in  trouble  from  bad  management,  wrong 
planting,  and  unskilled  labour. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

British  Colonial  Petroleum. 

The  recent  retirement  of  Mr.  Henry  Higgins  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Nigeria  Investment  Co  and 
the  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation  has  now 
been  followed  by  an  announcement  that  the  lattei  co  - 
pany  has  obtained  a  new  licence  to  prospect  and  explor 
for  oil  in  an  area  of  100  square  miles  in  Southern 
Nigeria  The  British  Colonial  Petroleum  Corporation 

must  consist  of  a  singularly  easy-g°ing  hody  of  shar^ 

holders  if  this  news  induces  them  to  waive  the  H 

for  an  explanation  on  the  serious  points  raised  m  T 

This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  ectS^overlookkfg 

that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  mono  £ 

the  gardens. — A.  Menge,  Proprietor. 
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a  few  weeks  age.  The  grant  of  the  new  licence  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  out  of  this  company’s  capital  of 
£200,000  no  less  than  £125,000  was  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Nigeria  Investment  Co.  of  an  old  licence 
over  a  different  area  which  that  company  is  alleged  not 
to  have  been  Legally  in  a  position  to  sell,  which  had 
only  seven  months  to  run,  and  which  proved  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  that  extraordinary  transaction— including 
the  concealment  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  nearly-expired 
licence— ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
shareholders  should  also  insist  upon  a  full  and  pre¬ 
cise  disclosure  of  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Iliggins  stated  in  October  that  they 
then  had  £27,000  in  cash — “  including  uncalled  capital.” 
-W as  any  of  it  earmarked  ?  And  how  much  is  there  now 
■available  in  actual  cash?  At  the  best  the  company 
•can  be  but  very  poorly  equipped  financially  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  new  area,  in  which  oil  may  or  may 
not  be  discovered  in  payable  quantities. 

Edgar  Horace  Haze. 

In  an  advertisement  published  last  week,  Edgar 
Horace  Gaze  announces  that  he  has  sold  the  business 
of  the  National  Share  Exchange,  and  that  he  will  not 
be  responsible  for  any  debts  or  liabilities  in  respect 
thereof  as  from  November  19.  This  implies  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  Gaze  was  responsible  for  debts  o-r  liabilities 
prior  to  that  date.  I  have  before  me  documents  and 
correspondence  relating  to  a  transaction  last  September 
in  which  the  National  Share  Exchange  appropriated  a 
customer  s  deposit  when  the  quotation  of  shares  which 
he  had  bought  “  cum  dividend  ”  was  automatically 
reduced  “  ex-dividend.’'  The  cover-snatching  ordinarily 
practised  by  the  Exchange  is  bad  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science.  This  proceeding,  however,  deserves  an  uglier 
name  than  cover-snatching.  Not  to  mince  words,  it 
was  a  piece  of  rascality,  though  a  penny  weekly  con¬ 
temporary  had  the  effrontery  to  advise  the  victim  that 
*  the  account  was  quite  in  order.”  The  public  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  Gaze’s  retirement  from  this  busi¬ 
ness.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  that  event 
in  any  way  modifies  my  opinion  of  the  National  Share 
Exchange.  Gaze’s  successors  are  equally  to  be 
Eh  unned. 

In  the  Courts. 

On  the  principle  of  better  late  than  never  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that  an  order  has  just  been  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  for  the  compulsory  winding 
up  of  the  Mint  Co-operative  Club,  Limited.  But,  of 
course,  this  step  ought  to  have  been  taken  long  ago,  and 
similar  orders  ought,  moreover,  to  be  made  in  the  cases 
of  the  various  allied  concerns,  including  the  Mint 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Mint  Guarantee  Cor¬ 
poration,  Limited,  which  have  been  allowed  to  seek  a 
quiet  end  in  voluntary  liquidation,  Chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  a  rag  styled  the  Mint  a  large  number  of 
investors,  mostly  people  in  comparatively  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  most  shamefully  victimised  by  the 
gang  lunning  these  concerns,  and  the  whole  of  their 
businesses — not  merely  that  of  one  company — should  he 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  investigation. 

In  v iew  of  the  articles  which  I  published  some  time 
ago  respecting  a  wild-cat  company  known  as  the  Glanam- 
mau  Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  a  debenture-holder’s  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  was  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady  last  week,  and  was  adjourned  for  the  formal 
amendment  of  the  writ.  The  case  is  one,  however,  in 
which  the  debenture-holders  as  a  body  will  be  extreme! v 
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foolish  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  with  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver.  Their  money  is  lost  beyond 
the  recovery  of  any  receiver,  and  what  they  ought  to  do 
is  to  apply  for  a  compulsory  winding-up  order,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  proper  investigation  into  this  scandalous 
example  oi  company  promotion.  The  Gian amm an  is 
but  one  of  several  concerns  which  have  similarly  hum- 
bugged  inexperienced  investors,  and  an  investigation 
would  produce  some  interesting  disclosures  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  promoters  and  the  identity  of  the 
individual  who  pens  the  prospectuses. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

The  prospectus  is  issued  of  Premier  Electric 
Theatres, .  Limited,  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  carrying  on  a  number  of  “  electric 
theatres  in  London  and  the  provinces  for  cinemato¬ 
graph  entertainments.  The  capital  of  £50,000  is 
divided  into  49,000  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each  and  20,000  Deferred  shares  of  one  shilling  each. 
The  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  will  be  entitled  to 
cumulative  preferential  dividends  of  20  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  to  one-half  of  the  remaining  divisible  profits. 
The  shares,  of  which  45,243  are  now  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription,  should  he  regarded  as  distinctly  speculative. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 

e  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reyily  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry . 

A  coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
eoioured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stochs  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  (one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stochs)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble, 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  plainly  7vritten 
and  numbered . 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

‘i.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

•  I  h©  stock  has  had.  a  substantial  rise  already  and  I 

snould  not  care  to  advise  a  speculative  purchase  of  it  now 
Investor.  It  is  impossible  to  see  years  ahead.  Broadly  speaking’, 
the  ultimate  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  stock,  but  the  dividend 
outlook  for  the  current  year  is  so  had  that  I  cannot  recommend 
you  to  hold.  There  may  easily  be  opportunities  to  repurchase 
laier  on,  should  you  wish  to  do  so.  Weslhury. — I  regard  Nos  1 
and  6  as  very  fair  investments.  No.  3  also  should  be  all  right, 
though  the  margin  behind  the  stock  may  be  temporarily  reduced 
through  the  company  s  financing  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Extension. 
JNos.  2,  4,  and  5  are  more  doubtful  holdings,  and  might  be  held 
with  a  view  to  realisation  should  prices  improve.  Bag. — Very 
little  information  is  obtainable  about  the  company.  1  should  not 
care  to  buy  its  bonds.  Nemo. — Hold  them.  See  this  week’s 
comments. 

Mines. 

Paula.  1.  You  could  make  a  better  selection.  2.  The  life  is 
only  about  five  years.  3.  They  should  have  some  recovery  sooner 
or  later,  but  are  a  distinctly  speculative  holding.  4.  Rhodesian 
Bankets  and  Gold  Mines  Investment  should  suit  you.  Africanus. 
—I  do  not  care  for  No.  12,  but  the  others  should  be  realisable  to 
better  advantage  when  business  conditions  improve.  In  the  event 
of  a  moderate  rally  I  should  be  inclined  to  realise  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  9,  with  a  view  to  exchanging  into  something  h  ss  speculative.’ 

A  Iyer  stoke.— <1  do  not  care  much  for  Nos.  1  and  3.  As  to  No.  5,  see 
article  in  another  column.  Hold  Nos.  2  and  4  for  a  better  market. 
Ubique. — I  have  not  much  information  as  to  the  concern,  and 
see  no  reason  to  expect  much  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares. 
Avant.  A  very  fair  list.  The  Jupiter  and  Simmer  Deep  plant 
is  to  be  extended.  Ninian. — Of  your  list  I  prefer  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Tempus  —  Holding  must  be  considered  very  much  of  a  specula¬ 
tion  m  each  case.  Ireland. — If  you  have  documentary  evidence 
m  support  of  your  statement  that  it  was  promised  the  claims  of 
non -dissentients  ■would  be  settled,  you  should  bring  the  matter 
before  the  notice  of  the  liquidator  or  the  directors.  Staff  oi'd.— 

1.  I  would  hold  in  hope  of  some  recovery.  2.  A  further  purchase 
would  seem  a  fair  speculation.  3.  No.  A  Novice.— A  further 
purchase  of  Eifuentas  would  be  likely  to  turn  out  well  sooner  o? 

(Continued  on  page  1369.) 
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MADAME  DE  BUNSEN’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

“  In  Three  Legations.”  By  Mme.  Charles  de  Bunsen.  With 
49  illustrations.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mme.  Charles  de  Bunsen’s  “  In  Three  Legations  ”  has 
the  twofold  interest  suggested  by  her  preface  : 

Curiously  enough,  in  each  of  our  Three  Legations  we  hved 
through  the  experience  of  a  war,  and  were  present  i it  ^ 
marriao'e— in  Turin,  the  war  between  the  combined  force 

and  Italy  against  Austria  in  1859,  and  the  mamage  of 
the  tocess  M-aie  Pia  of  Savoy  with  King  Loum  of  ^  1 

in  Florence,  the  war  of  1866  ending  with  the  oi 

Venice  from  Austrian  rule,  and  the  marriage  of  t 
Piedmont,  afterwards  King  Umberto  of  Italy, ,  to «  Jweflt 
Princess  Margherita  of  Savoy,  finally,  at  The  Hag  , , 
through  the  terrible  emotions  of  the  French  and  tufSce  of 
in  1870,  and  were  spectators  of  the  nuptials  of  t 
Wied  with  Princess  Marie  of  the  Netherlands. 

Thus  you  have  side  by  side  in  the  volume  pictures  of 
the  ghastly  realities  of  war  and  the  no  less  ghast  y 
(in  its  .slang  sense)  artificialities  of  Court  life.  To  ju  ge 
by  Mme.  Charles  de  Bunsen’s  records  of  her  Court  ex¬ 
periences  Royalty  is— to  reverse  Falstaff  s  boast  not 
only  stupid  itself,  but  the  cause  that  stupidity  is  m  other 
men.  But  of  all  Courts  the  German  is  the  staff  est  and 
stupidest,  cased  in  buckram  and  entrenched  m  mtrica  e 
and  impregnable  etiquette.  Is  it  worth  while  to  stand 
for  hours  and  hours  till,  as  Mme.  de  Bunsen  says,  she 
felt  quite  giddy  and  so  faint  that  she  feared  she  could 
not  make  her  curtsey  without  falling,  in  order  to  have 
a  queen  say  to  you,  “  I  remember  seeing  you  at  Baden 
where  she  never  had  or  could  have  seen  her.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  when,  instead  of  these  inanities  w  ic 
alone  are  allowed  to  be  interchanged  between 
and  subject  on  State  occasions,  you  come  upon  this  pas 
sage-at-arms  at  a  masked  ball  between  the  King,  a  ^  - 
wards  the  Emperor  William,  and  a  subject :  How  goes 
it  old  man?”  asks  a  mask,  patting  the  masked.  Kn  ^ 
the  stomach.  Upon  which  the  King  drew ^hmiself  up 
with  a  freezing  stiffness  and  replied.  y  ’  J  S 
but  do  not  touch.”  By  the  way,  it  is  difficult 
nise  the  present  Kaiser  at  this  masked  bah  ^ssed  like 
the  portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  child,  yn < 
little1  pigtail  and  powdered  hair,  looking  such  a  litt 
duck’”  The  most  interesting,  if  nor  the-  mos. 
momentous  of  Mme.  Charles  de  Bunsen’s  w  experu 
ences  are  those  connected  with  the  deliverance  of  Ita  ^ 
Korn  the  rule,  of  Austria.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  power  of  discipline  to  find  that,  as  witn 
the  army  Napoleon  led  to,  Moscow,  so  with  the  Austrian 
army  in  1859,  whole  battalions  of  men  had  to  nghfc 
under  the  flag  of  their  arch  enemy.  Rochegude 
said  that  when  passing  through  Alessandria  beAiea* •  * 

great  noise,  and,  on  inquiring  what  it  was,  was  tola 
‘que  c’etait  lee  prisonniers  autrichiens  qui  crimen 
“  Vive  l’ltalie  l  ”  It  sounds  absurd,  but  there  are  s 
many  Italian  regiments  in  the  Austrian  army  that  it  is 
not  really  unnatural.”  The  most  striking  of  the  scenes 
recalled  by  Mme.  de  Bunsen  m  connection  with  this  war 
was  sublime  in  its  simplicity—' the  first  meeting  o 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi :  As.  lie  approac  e 

the  King  Garibaldi  saluted  and  said  simply,  -vmg  o 
Italy’’  The  King  held  out  his  hand  and  answered, 
‘Thanks  to  you!’  Thus  was  the  crown  oi  the  Two 
Sicilies  laid  at  Vittorio’s  feet  ”  In  truth,  wliat  interest 
yon  most  in  Mme.  de  Bunsen’s  charming  letters  aie 
rather  the  echoes  from  camps  than  the  direct  news  of 
Courts  You  have  recalled  to  you  in  ner  pages  as  m  a 
Wraph  a  succession  of  living  pictures  of  the  scenes 
and  sensations  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  1869  and  1866 
for  the  redemption  of  Italy  and  out  of  the  Franco-  Ger¬ 
man  war  of  1870. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


“The  Great  French  Revolution.”  By  P.  A.  Kropotkin. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  N.  F.  Dryhurst.  W.  Heinemann. 

6s.  net. 

“The  Tribunal  of  the  Terror.”  Translated  from  the  French 
of  G.  Lenotre  by  Frederic  Lees.  With  many  illustrations.  W. 
Heinemann.  10s.  net. 

Prince  Kropotkin’s  “The  Great  French  Revolution" 
brings  with  it  its  own  evidencei  since  it  adequately  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  phenomena.  It  was  not  the  abstract  ideas 
of  Rousseau,  nor  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  Freuch  Revolution,  as  the  practical 
hope  of  the  middle  class  to  exploit  the  people  in  its  own 
interest,  as  the  nobles  had  exploited  the  peasantry  in 
theirs,  and  again  and  still  more,  the  practical  hope  of 
the  peasantry  to  till  as  their  own  and  for  themselves  tne 
lands  which  the  nobles  and  the  Church  had  left  waste  or 
had  watered  with  the  tears,  and  sweat  and  even  the  bl  ood 
of  their  hopeless  serfs.  Hence  when  the  middle  class 
would  have  settled  down  comfortably  in  the  seat  vacated 
by  the  nobles,  the  peasantry,  and  the  populaee  of  the 
cities,  who  were  taken  into  temporary  alliance  oy  this 
class  for  its  own  ends,  pressed  it  from  behind,  in  their 
own  interests,  deeper  and  deeper  into  blood.  Again,  this 
peasant  revolution  explains  what  nas  again  and  again 
puzzled  me,  how  it  was  that  France,  bankrupt,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution,  could  have  supplied  the 
sinews  of  war  to  fight  all  Europe  under  the  Directory 
and  under  Napoleon.  It  was  peasant  proprietorship 
which  wrought  the  miracle.  Michelet  says  that  there 
never  was  such  energetic  ploughing  as  m  1 7 92  when  the 
peasant  was  cultivating  for  himself  the  lands  he  had 
taken  hack  from  the  lords,  the'  convents,  and  the 
churches.  Of  all  the  library  of  books  on  the  French 
Revolution  I  have  read  Prince  Kropotkin’s  is  the  most- 
illuminating. 

M.  Lenotre’s  “The  Tribunal  of  the  Terror.”  sup¬ 
ports  Prince  Kropotkin's  contention  that  the  middle 
class  in  the  French  Revolution  was,  like  the  horse 
in  the  fable,  subjected  by  its  temporary  ally,  the 
populace,  to  wreak  the  vengeance  and  to  work  tne 
redemption  of  the  sa ns-culottes.  For  the  purpose-  .of 
M.  Lenotre’s  volume  is — not  to  retell  in  detail  tne 
terrible  history  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal— but  to 
outline  the  small  group  of  social  outcasts  who.  at  that 
time  assumed  the  infamous  task  of  applying  the  fero¬ 
cious  laws  extorted  by  the.  Terror  from  the  National 
Convention.  The  National  Convention  hau  to  make 
choice  between  being  the  instrument  or  the  victim  ox 
the-  Terror,  which  helps  to  account  for  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  1  < j w  type-  of  men  intellectually,  as  well  as  m-oia  ly 
and  socially,  who,  as  judges  and  juries,  were  chosen  to 
give  an  air  of  legality  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  accused.  The  minute  details  of  these  judicial 
murders  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month  infect  the 
reader  with  a  thirst  for  blood— for  the  blood  of  the 
judges,  and,  above  all,  for  that  of  the  unspeakable 
Fouquier-Tinville  himself.  This  miscreants  farewell 
letters  to  his  wife  are  curiosities  of  the  L^ature  ox 
-crime.  Written  for  her  eye  alone,  they  breathe  the 
fondest  affection  and  the  consciousness  of  a  conscience 
without  a  stain!  “I  shall  die,”  he  protests  to  her 
“with  hands  and  heart  spotless,”  and  he >  winds  up  w 
the  most  passionate  protestations  of  affection  xoi  m 
IxP  aunt,  his  children,  and  even  his  servant,  and 
adjuAicm  to  the  mother  of  these  cl 
see  that  they  be  brought  up  good.  I  ough i  to 
one  specialty  of  this  extremely  interesting  _  y 

minute  topographical  details  whxchhepyou  to  o 
Etitute  the  Revolutionary  Palais  de  Justice,  - 


You  come  across  occasionally  in  the  translation  such 
odd  English  as  “was  as  equally,”  “for  fear  he  were 
poisoned,”  “the  Grand  Chambre  which  had  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  by  law,” 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  THACKERAY, 

“Reminiscences  of  a  K.C.”  By  Thomas  Edward  Crisps. 
With  two  portraits.  Methuen  and  Co.  10s.  6d.  net, 

Mr.  Crispe’s  “  Reminiscences  of  a  K.C.”  are  also 
reminiscences  of  actors,  of  actresses,  and  even  of 
authors.  I  am  sorry  to  see  Thackeray  figuro  so  un¬ 
worthily  in  Mr.  Crispe’s  volume  as  avaricious,  snob¬ 
bish,  and  childish.  “  We  found  the  great  satirist  of 
other  people’s  follies  a  hard  bargainer ;  one  side  of  his 
character  was  not  over-estimable — he  wa,s  mean  and 
narrow  at  times.”  Though  Thackeray  made  a  special 
request  to  the  lecturing  committee  not  to  be  “esquired” 
ih  the  bills,  he  sulkily  resented  their  advertising  him 
as  “W.  M,  Thackeray  ”  simply,  until  a  tactful  Quaker 
Conciliated  him  'by  the  explanation,  “We  should  not 
think  of  saying  £  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.’  ”  All 
the  other  stories  I  have  read  or  heard  of  Thackeray 
represent  him  as  the  reverse  of  “mean  and  narrow”; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  it  was  the  Marleybonne 
lecturing  committee  that  was  mean  and  narrow.  “  The 
■selfish  man,”  says  Swift,  “complains  most  of  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  others;  just  as  the  fat  man  in  a  crowd 
complains  most  of  the  crush  to  which  he  contributes 
most,”  Mr.  Crispe  complains  of  the  extremely  onerous 
terms  on  which  alone  Thackeray  consented  to  lecture 
for  them,  yet  adds  that  his  lectures  enriched  the  funds' 
of  the  institution  by  about  £100.  Mr.  Crispe’s  remini¬ 
scences  of  the  Bar  are  at  least  as  amusing  as  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  ;  but  they  only  confirm  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  the  inspissated  gloom  of  a  law  court 
which  makes  the  mere  striking  of  a  match,  so  to  say, 
seem  in  it  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

STORIES  OF  SPORT. 

“  K  the  Grip  of  the  Nyika,”  by  Lieut. -Gol.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
'D.S.O.  With  illustrations.  Macmillan  and  Co.  7s.  6d,  net. 
“Lake  Victoria  to  Khartoum  with  Rifle  and  Camera.”  By 
Captain  F.  A.  Dickinson.  With  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  Illustrations.  John  Lane.  12s.  6d,  net. 

“  Sporting  Stories.”  Bv  “  Thormanbv.”  Milk  and  Boon. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  most  thrilling  lion  stories  I  ever  read,  which, 
indeed,  haunted  me  for  some  months  after  I  had  read 
them,  were  Colonel  Patterson’s  “  The  Man-Eaters  of 
Tsavo,”  and  here  is  another  volume,  “  In  the  Grip  of  the 
Nyika,”  in  which  the  Colonel  describes  with  a  matter- 
of-fact  modesty  no  less  moving  accidents,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  hair-raising  encounters  with  lions, 
leopards,  rogue  elephants,  crocodiles  and  rhinos.  He 
would  be  an  exacting  sportsman  who  could  desire  a 
livelier  time  than  the  Colonel  had  'with  a  rogue  elephant 
exasperated  by  a  mammoth  toothache — one  tusk  de¬ 
cayed  into  a  putrid  mass  for  over  eighteen  inches  inside 
the  skull.  The  most  nervous  school-girl  could  hardly 
imagine  anything  more  horrifying  than  the  discovery  of 
a  leopard  under  her  bed;  while  no  school-boy  could 
ask  for  anything  more  blood-curdling  than  the 
encounter  of  the  South  African  Game  Warden  with  two 
lions,  one  of  which  carried  him  off,  while  the  other 
■afterwards  besieged  him  in  a  tree.  Then  there  are 
the  horrifying  stories  of  a  coolie  carried  off  at  night 
from  a  railway  waggon  by  a  lion,  and  of  the  victims 
of  a  railway  accident,  while1  pinned  under  the  wreck¬ 
age,  being  stalked  by  these  creatures.  Perhaps  the 
most  horrifying  scene  in  the  volume— at  least  in  its 
suggestiveness  of  the  cruelty  of  Nature — is  that  of  the 
hyama  tearing  out  great  pieces  of  smoking  flesh  from 
the-  flank  of  a  living  gazelle,  and  continuing  voraciously 
its  horrible  feast  even  after  a  shot  bad  paralysed  its 
own  hind  quarters.  In  a  word,  “  In  the  Grip  of  the 
Nyika”  is  as  fascinating  a  story  of  “Snort,”  whether 
from  the  point,  of  view  of  the  lion  or  of  the  man,  as 
“The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo,”  and  one  could  not  ask  for 
more. 

Captain  F.  A.  Dickinson,  the  author  of  “  Big  Game 
Shooting  on  the  Equator,”  relates  more  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  as  a  sportsman  in  his  new 
volume,  “Lake  Victoria  to  Khartoum  with  Paflo  and 


Camera.”  He  made  the  journey  between  Lake  Victoria 
and  Khartoum  three  times  within  a  year,  following  a 
different  route  on  each  occasion,  and  his  notes  on  the 
habits  and  habitat  of  the  animals  to  be  met  with  on 
trek  in  Uganda  and  the  White  Nile  district  will  be  of 
much  practical  value  to  those  who  go  to  those  regions 
an  quest  of  big  game.  The  book  has,  however,  a  much 
wider  interest  than  this.  It  will  appeal  to  every  one 
who  enjoys  a  lively  narrative  of  travel  and  sport. 
Captain  Dickinson  made  the  first  of  these  three  journeys 
as  officer-in-charge  of  the  escort  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  (at  that  time  Under -Secretary  for  the 
Colonies),  who,  in  an  introduction  to  the  book,  writes 
of  the  author  as  an  ideal  companion  and  guide,  always 
cheerful,  full  of  resource  for  every  difficulty  and 
emergency,  and  “  a  genuine  sportsman  who  knows  how 
to  find  the  game,  now  to  kill,  and — much  rarer  quality 
*  how  to  spare,”  Captain  Dickinson  mentions  that  at 
the  outset  Mr.  Churchill  was  a  little  inclined  to  hold 
the  big-game  shooter  up  to  ridicule,  but  in  a  little  time 
he  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  the  sport,  and  Lt 
is  added  that  che  would  make  a  £top  hole  ’  shot  if  he 
had  the  time  to  spare.”  The  volume  gives  the  game 
regulations  for  Uganda  and  the  Sudan,  and  is  excel¬ 
lently  illustrated  from  photographs, 

It  is  to  a  vastly  different  world  of  sport  that  the 
reader  is  introduced  by  “Thormanby.”  In  his  volume 
of  “  Sporting  Stories  ’’  the  Turf  occupies  the  principal 
place,  though  there  are  stories  also  of  the  prize  ring, 
the  hunting  field,  coursing,  shooting,  fishing,  cricket, 
polo,  football,  golf,  and  other  games  as  well.  “Thor¬ 
manby  ”  calls  it  an  anecdotal  medley,  and  an  anecdotal 
medley  it  is  of  the  most  entertaining  character 
Stories  have  been  diligently  gathered  from  innumer¬ 
able  sources  and  deftly  woven  into  a  book  which  has  not 
a  single  dull  page.  The  pretence  that  the  sole  object 
of  horse-racing  is  the  encouragement  of  the  breed  of 
horses  is  rightly  ridiculed  by  “Thormamby,”  who  re¬ 
marks  that  the  sport  would  have  died  a  natural  death 
■ages  ago  if  it  had  not  appealed  to  the  gambling  in¬ 
stincts  of  mankind.  It  is  accordingly  with  the  Turf 
in  its  gambling  phase  that  many  of  his  stories  are 
connected — stories  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  racing 
men — princes  and  peers,  trainers  and  jockeys,  plungers 
and  blacklegs,  bookmakers,  touts,  and  welshers.  There 
are  a  number  of  coloured  and  other  illustrations  from 
old  engravings. 

THE  LATEST  FICTION. 

Canon  Sheehan’s  “  The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray  ”  (Long¬ 
mans,  6s.)  is  a  fine  study  of  the  growth  of  a  character 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Law  into  the  light  of  the 
Gospel.  Through  all  lands  of  chastening  or  softening 
influences  Dr.  Gray  is  brought  at  last  to  see  that  “  all 
his  life  lie  had  blundered  by  mistaking  the  lower  laws 
which  serve  to  bind  society  together  for  the  higher 
law  that  sweetens  and  strengthens  all  human  life — 

‘  a  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.’  ”  Incidentally 
the  Canon  gives  you  realistic  glimpses  of  Irish  peasant 
life,  and  helps  you  to  an  understanding  of  the  rever¬ 
ence,  as  to  an  incarnate  divinity,  given  to  a  priest  in 
Ireland. 

Tne  mediaeval  religion  of  Ireland  is  at  all  events 
more  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  than  the  primeval 
religion  of  the  East,  and  it  is  a  triumph  of  imagination 
and  sympathy  which  helps  us  in  Sarat-h  Kumar  Ghosh's 
“  The  Prince  of  Destiny”  (Rebman,  6s.)  to  realise  the 
native  Indian  point  of  view.  It  is  a  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  romance  which  has  for  its  anoral  that  England  can 
hold  India  rather  by  moral  than  by  physical  force,  bv 
sympathy  rather  than  by  tyranny.  Incidentally, 
Sarath  Kumar  Ghosb  warns  us  against  sncli  unsym¬ 
pathetic  shocks  to  the  faith  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  as  the  removal  of  Buddha’s  ashes  :  — ■ 

“  Now,  pause  and  think.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Ascension 
were  not  an  integral  part  of  Christianity,  and  if  the  .Sacred  Ashes 
were  discovered  on  Calvary  to-day,  I  ask  what  would  bo  the 
feelings  of  Christendom  if  these  Sacred  Ashes  were  removed  and 
sent  to  Constantinople  for  the  Sultan’s  inspection  ?  ” 

Macaulay  quotes  somewhere  a  Hindu  proverb,  “  He 
that  gives  blows  is  a  master ;  he  that  gives  none  is  a 
dog”;  but  this  is  not  Buddhist  teaching  which  aa 
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expressed  by  one  of  the  author’s  mouthpieces  preaches. 
“Do  gentle,  my  children,  be  gentle.  Conquer  all 
things — even  England — by  love”;  a  hard  saying  to 
those  who  know,  as  the  natives  have  had  reason  to 
know,  the  masterful  English  spirit. 

Apropos  'Western  sympathy  with  the  East,  Mr, 
Marmaduke  Pickthall  seems,  of  all  our  novelists,  to 
have  got  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  inscrutable 
Oriental.  In  “The  Valley  of  Kings”  (Murray,  6s.)  he 
even  gives  the  West  away  in  his  eagerness  to  be  just 
to  the  East,  for  surely  his  Englishman  is  too  boorish 
or  rather  brutal  even  for  a  Frank!  No  doubt,  as 
Rochefoucauld  says,  one  is  more  bored  by  being  loved 
over-much  than  by  being  hated  over-much,  if  only 
because  you  cannot  escape  the  clinging  love;  but  the 
Englishman’s  resentment  of  the  dog-like  devotion  of 
poor  Iskender  is  too  savage  for  belief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eastern  point  of  view  of  Iskender  is  wonder¬ 
fully  realised,  and  though  you  cannot  sympathise  with 
it,  your  sympathy  with  him  from  first  to  last  is  pro¬ 
found  and  absorbing.  Perhaps  Mr.  Marmaduke  Pick- 
t.hall  gives  the  West  away  also  too  liberally  in  his 
scathing  pictures  of  the  missionaries  and  their  con¬ 
verts. 

Mr.  Henry  Baerlein  has  chosen  a  fascinating  topic 
for  his  latest  novel,  though  novel  is  hardly  the  word 
to  describe  “On  the  Forgotten  Road5-  (Murray,  6s.). 
Romantic  narrative,  perhaps,  would  more  fitly  suit  this 
chronicle  of  the  crusade  of  children  in  the  year  of  1212 
as  told  by  the  father  of  Stephen,  the  young  Crusader 
who  led  that  most  wonderful  of  all  the  attempts  to 
wrest  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Moslem.  One  hears  but 
little  of  Stephen  in  the  narrative ;  even  to  his  father 
he  was  something  apart,  as  one  consecrated,  but  the 
easy-going  peasant  father,  the  equally  easy-going  Abbe 
Celestine,  and  the  wonderful  pastrycook  who  joined  the 
crusade  for  the  love  of  Denise,  Mr.  Baerlein  brings 
back  to  life  for  us.  Indeed,  he  is  singularly  successful 
in  producing  the  illusion  of  reality,  particularly  in 
describing  the  journey  through  France.  If  the  adven¬ 
tures  after  embarkation  on  the  ship  at  Marseilles  are 
not  quite  so  convincing,  that  perhaps  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Baerlein  hastens  his  story  at  the  finish, 
and  his  style  is  not  one  which  lends  itself  to  swift 
description.  But  to  object  thus  is  hypercritical,  for 
Mr.  Baerlein  has  written  a  charming  book. 

There  is  no  greater  test  of  a  novelist’s  ability  than 
to  be  able  to  turn  from  the  days  of  romance  to  the 
prosaic  present.  It  is  a  test  which  Miss  Valentina 
ILawtrey  has  passed  with  indubitable  success  in  her 
latest  novel,  “In  the  Shade”  (Murray,  6s.).  Judged 
by  plot  alone,  the  story  may  be  conceded  to  be  a 
remarkable  one.  Henrietta  Harris,  acquitted  of  mur¬ 
dering  her  husband,  though  guilty,  falls  honestly  in 
love  with  Frank  Smith,  ne>  Goulburn,  who  has  the 
prison  stain  on  his  past.  Given,  then,  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  relations  of  the  couple  insist  on  full 
disclosures  of  their  pasts,  and  the  tragi-comedy  of  the 
situation  has  undoubted  piquancy.  Miss  Hawtrey 
solves  it  naturally  thanks  to  the  skill  of  her  charac¬ 
terisation.  She  makes  clear,  too,  how  the  impulsive 
criminal  may  in  a  happy  environment  become  the  most 
decorous  of  citizens,  for  the  situation  outlined  above 
is  but  the  commencement  of  the  story  of  their  lives. 
It  is  a  clever  novel,  and  very  human. 

I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  two  out  of  the  three 
collections  of  short  stories  I  have  just  read,  Miss  Mary 
Wilkins  Freeman’s  “The  Winning  Lady”  (Harper, 
6s.)  and  Mr.  Fletcher’s  “The  Whoatstack  ”  (Nash,  6s.). 
Every  lover  of  Miss  Wilkins  Freeman’s  earlier  stories 
will  rejoice  exceedingly  that  she  has  returned  to  her 
old  love  and  ours.  It  is  Baudelaire,  I  think,  who 
says  that  genius  is  the  conscious  recovery  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  childhood,  and  here  Miss 
Wilkins  is  a  consummate  genius.  Only  read  “  Little 
Girl  Afraid  of  a  Dog,”  “  Her  Christmas,”  and 
“Old  Woman  Magoun,”  and  your  “child’s  heart  within 
the  man’s  will  begin  to  move  and  tremble.” 
But  indeed  all  the  stories  are  sweet,  simple,  and 
touching.  Perhaps  the  best  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  short 
stories  is  “  The  Wheatstack,”  in  which  two  devoted 


Irish  brothers  quarrel  about  the  girl  each  loves  tilh 
one  slays  the  other  and  hides  the  body  in  a  wheatstack. 
His  remorse  is  poignant,  and  poignantly  described;  but. 
I  must  leave  my  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves  how 
it  wa.6  exorcised. 

My  interest  in  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’  “  The* 
Oath  of  Allegiance”  and  other  stories  (Constable,  6s.)-- 
was  occasionally  marred  for  me  by  such  far-fetched 
and  affected  descriptions  as  “her  brown  September 
hands  ”  and  “  an  eye  as  direct  as  an  N  ray.”  The  best, 
of  this  collection  is  certainly  the  anti-vivisection  tale- 
*"  Tammyshanty,”  and  hardly  less  pathetic  and  effective: 
is  “  Unemployed.” 

MORE  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

A  good  school  story  is  always  a  desideratum  at  thist 
season  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Kent  Carr,  in  “Not  Out”' 
(Partridge,  5s.),  has  produced  an  excellent  example. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Carr  has  treated  his  school  as  a. 
whole.  The  interest  is  not  confined  to  one  little  coterie 
of  boys.  From  the  new  headmaster  of  Heronhurst — a 
most  sympathetic  study,  by  the  way— down  to  the-  latest- 
juvenile  importation,  every  character  is  carefully 
observed  and  individualised,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
which,  while  appealing  from  these  points  of  view  to* 
the  older  reader,  yet  is  so  full  of  important  school-life 
incident  that  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  boys  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  John  Finnemore  also  writes  excellently  of 
school-life.  “His  First  Term”  (Chambers,  5s.)  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  little  Japanese  boy  upon  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  public  school  life  at  Slapton,  to  which  Mr. 
Finnemore  has  already  introduced  his  readers  in  a 
previous  work.  There  are  plenty  of  adventures  in  the 
story,  and  some  exciting  descriptions  of  the  contests  for 
the  House  Rugger  Cup. 

The  sea.  story  is  at  least  as  eagerly  sought  after  as 
the  school  story,  and  here  again  capable  writers  have^ 
been  pressed  into  the  service.  “  The  Middy  of  the 
Blunderbore,”  by  Lieut.  Charles  Gleig,  R.N.  (Chambers, 
3s.  6d.)J  tells  of  boy  life  afloat  under  modern  conditions. 
The  daily  routine  of  the  middies,  their  scrapes  and 
adventures,  are  presented  with  attractive  vigour,  and 
there  is  an  episode  with  Chinese  pirates  which  is  fully 
as  exciting  as  anything  which  happened  in  the  old  days 
before  steam  took  the  place  of  sails.  Chinese  pirates 
play  a  great  part  in  another  story  of  modern  naval 
life,  Staff-Surgeon  Jean’s  “  Ford,  of  H.M.S.  Vigilant ,p 
(Blackie,  5s.).  Ford  is  only  a  midshipman,  but  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  armed  junk  he  engages  four  other  junks, 
and  how  he  is  wounded  and  captured,  and  escapes  with 
an  American  girl  and  her  father,  makes  a  story  con¬ 
ceived  quite  in  the  spite  of  Marryat.  There  should  he 
no  question,  either,  of  the  popularity  awaiting  “  The 
Voyage  of  the  Sesame  ”  by  A.  0.  Curtis  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  5s.),  since  it  describes  adventures'  amongst 
snow  and  ic©  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  a  treasure  of  gold 
to  be  won  from  the  inhospitable  shore,  and  a  rival  band 
of  adventurers  to  be  outwitted,  in  addition  to  the  fight 
against  the  elements.  Yet  another  story  smacking  of 
the  sea  is  “  Palm  Treo  Island,”,  by  Herbert  Strang 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  6s.).  This  is  a  Crusoe  tale, 
the  narrative  of  one  Harry  Brent,  telling  how  he,  in 
company  with  "William  Bobbin,  of  Limehonse,  after 
sailing  in  search  of  a  new  continent  in  the  Southern 
seas  on  the  Lovey  Susan ,  was  left  on  an  island  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  It  is  a  story  modelled  on  Defoe. 
There  are  mutinies  and  shipwrecks  and  fights  with 
savages,  and  boys  will  delight  in  it.  Mr.  Strang  has 
written  another  story  which  promises  to  he  equally 
acceptable  to  hoy  readers.  “  Settlers  and  Scouts  ” 
(Hoddor  and  Stoughton,  3s.  6d.)  completes  a  series  of 
three  hooks  in  which  the  author  has  pictured  life  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  The  scene  of  the  first  was  laid  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  second  was  concerned  with  the- 
Congo  district,  and  this  tale  is  about  the  highlands  of 
the  east,  and  shows  the  conditions  under  which  the 
pioneers  of  emigration  have  to  work.  Needless  to  say, 
however,  Mr.  Strang  is  not  too  matter-of-fact  in  his 
purpose,  for  adventure  brightens  every  page  of*  his 
narrative. 
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ABOUT  LONDON. 

The  fascination  of  London  is  a  text  upon  which  many 
prose  men  have  preached  and  many  poets  have  prosed 
without  bringing  their  readers  one  whit  nearer  under¬ 
standing  wherein  its  magic  lies.  Mr.  Arthur  Gompton- 
Rickett,  in  his  introduction  to  “  London  Life  of  Yester¬ 
day”  (Constable,  7s.  6d.  net),  quite  truly  argues  that 
it  depends  largely  upon  its  mystery,  its  appeal  to  the 
springs  of  pity  and  terror  within  us,  aptly  urging 
that  a  city  which  embodied  the  spirit  of  Mark  Tapley 
would  not  claim  our  allegiance  for  long.  It  may  be 
so.  One  cannot  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  since  the 
magic  which  enchains  one  is  the  flimsiest  superstition 
to  another  who  is  just  as  completely  held  in  thrall  by 
a  different  formula.  Yet  in  his  book  Mr.  Bickett  does 
manage  to  make  clear  one  of  the  sources  of  London’s 
fascination.  'He  makes  the  reader  see  London  as  a 
vital  organism.  He  traces  her  growth  from  her  incep¬ 
tion  in  Palaeolithic  or  Neolithic  times,  through  her  early 
vicissitudes  in  the  hands  of  Romans  and  Saxons  and 
Normans,  to  her  civic  birth;  thence  through  Planta- 
genet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Georgian  ages  to  the 
Victorian  era.  He  has  written  a  biography  of  London, 
garnering  from  the  literature  of  the  past  pictures  of 
her  ways  and  customs,  her  aspirations  and  ideals.  He 
shows  clearly  the  Relationship — more,  the  identity — of 
Chaucer’s  London  and  the  London  of  to-day,  and  in 
doing  so  has  disclosed  at  least  one  of  the  sources  of 
London’s  fascination.  Unlike  many  biographies,  this 
one  is  readable  from  cover  to  cover. 

Mr.  Charles  Morley  deals  with  London  life  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view  in  “London  at  Prayer” 
(Smith,  Elder,  7s.  6d.  net).  The  book  is  a  series  of 
impressionist  sketches  of  various  places  of  worship  in 
the  great  city,  East  and  West,  high  and  low.  Catholics, 
Salvationists,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Moravians, 
Quakers,  and  many  others  are  pictured  with  astonish¬ 
ing  realism  and  vivid  sympathy.  Clearly  Mr.  Morley 
has  not  only  realised  what  Mr.  Rickett  terms  “  the 
friendless  immensity,  the  chili  impassivity  of  the 
metropolis,”  but  also  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  Londoners  who  find  a  refuge  from 
the  impassive  desert  of  London  in  the  tabernacles 
of  their  faith.  In  a  third  volume  there  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  further  fascination  which  London  has 
ever  exercised  upon  some  minds,  “  Inns  and  Taverns 
of  Old  London,”  by  Henry  C,  Shelley  (Pitman),  is  much 
more,  however,  than  a  chronicle  of  the  drinking-places 
of  dead-and-gone  Londoners ;  its  pages  are  full  of 
anecdote  of  the'  habitues  of  the  fashionable  resorts  of 
the  past.  One  can  imagine  that  they  at  least  could  find 
a  refuge  against  London's  chill  immensity,  and  another 
explanation  for  its  fascination.  The  interest  of  the 
book  is  much  enhanced  by  the  reproductions  of  old 
prints  with  which  it  is  illustrated. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 

When  one  considers'  the  position  which  Mrs.  Bland 
now  occupies  as  chief  story-teller  to  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  of  children,  one  wonders  what  children  did 
before  the  days  when  she  turned  romancist  for  their 
benefit.  Mrs.  Bland  blends  fact  and  fancy  so  skilfully, 
the  children  that  go  through  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
adventures  are  so  real,  that  she  can  cozen  even  older 
readers  into  interest  in  them.  Her  new  book,  “  Hard¬ 
ings  Luck,  by  E.  Nesbit  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton, 
6s.),  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  of  its  forerunners, 
and  in  saying  this  much  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  improve  upon 
them.  Such  a  book  stands  in  a  class  'by  itself,  yet* 
there  are  no  lack  of  new  volumes  which  may  he  guaran¬ 
teed.  to  give  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Chris tmastide.  Amongst  the  annuals,  the  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  “  Chums  ”  (Cassell,  8s.),  and  “  The  Girl’s 
Realm  (Cassell,  8s.),  packed  full  of  stories  and  informa¬ 
tion  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  There  is  no  falling  off  in  either  the  quantity 
or  the  quality  of  the  entertainment  they  furnish. 
“Herbert  Strang’s  Annual”  (Hodder  and  Stoughton^ 
5s.  net)  is  another  illustrated  compendium  of  stories 
for  boys  which  has  won  for  itself  deserved  popularity, 
while  to  the  younger  ones  “Chatterbox”  (Wells' 


Gardner  and  Co.,  5s.)  and  “Partridge’s  Children’s 
Annual  (Partridge,  3s.  6d.)  make  a  special  appeal. 

Old  friends  in  new  guise  are  also  to  be  welcomed. 
Miss  Gertrude  Leese,  for  instance,  lias  brought  her 
undoubted  talent  to  the  work  of  illustrating 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  (Bell,  5s.  net),  and  her  pictures 
will  he  an  additional  delight  to  the  youngster  who 
first  makes  .  acquaintance  with  the  story"  in  this 
volume.  Miss  Millicent  Sowerby,  too,  has  made 
some  charming  pictures  for  the  selection  of  “Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales”  (Grant  Richards,  6s.  net),  which  Miss 
Glut  a  Sowerby  has  selected  and  retold  so  well.  Then 
Miss  Helen  Stratton  has  been  at  work  with  pen  and 
brush  to  illustrate  an  edition  of  “  The  Arabian  Nights  ” 
(Blackie,  5s.),  in  which  the  stories  have  been  carefully 
chosen  by  Miss  Gladys  Davidson.  Both  author  and  artist 
have  been  undeniably  successful  in  their  achievement. 
Miss  Margaret  Clayton  has  more  original  material  to 
work  upon  in  illustrating  “  A  Wonder  Book  of  Beasts  ” 
(Wells,  Gardner  and  Co.,  6s.),  which  Mr.  Harvey 
Barton  has  edited.  The  twenty-seven  stories  are  ail 
about  animals,  but  they  are  animals  of  “  un-natural 
history,”  in  which  the  beasts  and  the  birds  act  as 
if  they  were  men,  or  as  if  men  were  beasts  and  birds. 
It  is  an  admirable  compilation,  and  the  editor  is  happy 
in  the  artist.  One  gets  nearer  to  natural  history  in 
“Kings  in  Exile,”  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  (Ward, 
Lock,  6s.).  As  an  interpreter  of  animal  life  there  is 
only  one  other  writer  who  can  claim  equality  with 
Mr.  Robert®.  None  knows  better  than  he  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  creatures  of  the  wild,  and  he  pictures- 
them  with  a  sympathetic  insight  which  never  fails 

to  attract.  More  prosaic  in  its  appeal  to  children  is 
“  Beasts  of  Business,”  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (A.  and  C. 
Black).  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  arouse  the  child’s 
interest  and  sympathy  for  the  animals  that  work  in 
the  service  of  man,  and  so  here  are  gathered  stories  of 

horse  <and  ass  and  mule,  the  ox,  the  elephant,  the 

camel,  the  yak,  and  the  dog.  Mr.  Hope  has  too  prac¬ 
tised  a  pen,  however  prosaic  his  subject,  to  allow  him¬ 
self  to  become  dull.  Another  natural  history  book  of 
which  the  subject  might  on  the  face  of  it  appear 

prosaic  is  “The  Children’s  Story  of  the  Bee,”  by  S.  L. 
Bensusan  (Mills  and  Boon,  5s.  net).  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  further  from  the  fact,  for  the  story  of 
the  bee  as  Mr.  Bensusan  tells  it  is  as  entrancing  as  any 
fairy  tale  ever  written.  As  having  to  do  with  natural 
history  topic®',  mention  of  “The  Pond  and  other 
Stories,  by  Carl  Ewald  (Everett  and  Co.,  6s.  net),  must 
by  no  means  be  forgotten.  'These  charming  stories  have 
been  admirably  translated  from  the  Danish  by  Mr. 
Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  they  will  be  revelation  to  many 
a  youthful  naturalist.  For  younger  readers,  and  those 
to  whom  pictures  chiefly  appeal,  “  The  Animal  Why 
Book,  written  by  W.  P.  Pycroft,  with  pictures  hy 
Edwin  Noble  (Weils,  Gardner,  5s.  net),  may  be  strongly 
recommended.  The  pictures  are  admirably  done,  and 
fchs  idea  of  answering  the  invariable  “  why  ”  of  the 
child  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
animals  pictured  is  a  happy  thought  very  happily 
executed. 

A  soberer  note  is  struck  in  a  volume  which  may  he 
conceded  has  a  serious  intent.  The  object  of  “  The 
Child’s  English  Literature,”  by  H.  E.  Marshall  (Jack, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  to  produce  a  history  of  English  literature 
which  a  child  will  read,  not  as  a  task  but  as  a  pleasure; 
or,  to  quote  John  Colet,  “to  speke  the  thinges  often 
before  spoken  in  suche  maner  as  gladli  yonge  begynners 
and  tender  wyttes  might  take  and  conceyve.”  Mr. 
Marshall  has  done  bis  work  well.  It  would  be  too  great 
a  task  to  eriticise  in  detail  his  narrative,  which  begins 
with  the  earliest  recorded  Irish  legends  and  finishes 
up  with  Tennyson.  Naturally,  there  are  some  things 
which  Mr.  Marshall  has  omitted  which  others  would 
have  included,  and  vice  versa ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
an  adequate  introduction  to  literature  for  children,  and 
the  interest  of  the  volume  in  their  eyes  cannot  but  be 
enhanced  by  the  twenty  colour  drawings  with  which  Mr. 
Skelton  has  enriched  it.  A  somewhat  similar  motive 
has  evidently  animated  the  authors  of  “  The  Children’s 
Book  of  Art,”  by  Agnes  Ethel  Conway  and  Sir  Martin 
Conway  (A.  and  C.  Black,  6s.).  It  is  a  very  charming 
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volume,  from  the  introductory  chapter,  in  which  Sir 
Martin  Conway  chats  so  pleasantly  of  the  mission  of 
art,  down  to  the  last,  in  which  the  pictures  and  painters 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  described.  The  pictures, 
too,  have  been  most  happily  selected  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  the  fifteen  reproductions  of  masterpieces  in 
their  original  colours  form  excellent  examples  of  the 
printer’s  art.  Yet  another  volume  of  this  genre ,  the 
volumes  intended  to  form  solid  part  of  the  children’s 
library,  is  Mr.  Troutbeck’s  “  Children’s  Story  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  ”  (Mills  and  Boon,  5s.  net).  Mr. 
Troutbeck’s  object  has  been  to  point  out  to  British 
children  how  they  may  follow  the  outlines  of  their 
country’s  history  in  the  Abbey  from  the  days  of  the 
legendary  King  Lucius  down  to-  those  of  King  Edward 
VII.  To  the  child  who  reads  this  book  a  visit  to 
Westminster  will  have  an  added  fascination.  Suffi¬ 
ciently  descriptive  of  its  contents  is  the  volume 
entiled  “  Suffer  Little  Children,”  by  Catherine  Shaw 
(John  F.  Shaw,  3s.  6d.  net),  who  tells  the  New 

Testament  story  with  simple  reverence.  The  book  is 
packed  with  illustrations,  both  in  colour  and  black  and 
■white,  and  of  exceptional  vigour,  by  Ambrose  Dudley. 

Yet  another  beautifully  illustrated  book  for  children 
is  “  Legends  and  Stories  of  Italy,”  by  Amy  Steedman, 
pictured  by  Katherine  Cameron.  (Jack,  7s.  6d.  net.) 
One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  admire;,  the  choice  of 
the  stories,  the  way  they  are  told,  cr  the  illustrations. 
The  illustrations  do  not  play  so  important  a  part  in 
"The  Faery  Queen  and  Her  Knights”  (Seeley,  5s.), 
the  title  under  which  the  Rev.  Alfred  Church  has 
retold  the  Stories  of  Spenser,  for  the  youngsters,  in 
the  manner  which  has  made  him  so  popular.  A  new 
book  of  fairy  tales  which  by  manner  and  matter  de¬ 
serves  attention  is  “  The  Little  Merman,”  by  Ethel 
Header.  (Macmillan,  3s.  6d.)  The  volume  contains 
two  pretty  little  stories,  of  which  the  first  grves  to  it 
its  title.  “  Seeing  the  World,”  by  Ascot  H.  Hope  (Wells, 
Gardner  and  Co.,  5s.),  is  another  of  the  many  volumes 
ipf  that  versatile  author,  who  never  seems  at  a  loss  for 
a  new  subject  with  which  to  interest  bis  youthful 


audience.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  youthful  goatherd 
from  Tyrol,  who,  after  all  sorts  of  experiences  in  his 
native  mountains  'with  eagles  and  bears,  comes  to 
London  and  gets  lost  on  his  way  to  the  Tyrolean 
Village  at  Earl’s  Court.  He  is  a  splendid  little  chap, 
and  should  become  a  great  friend  of  those  who  make 
his  acquaintance.  For  still  younger  readers  “  The 
vH  ouse  in  the  World,”  depicted  by  L.  Leslie  Brook 
(Warne,  3s.  fed.  net),  may  be  strongly  commended,  and 
so,  too,  may  the  picture-book  for  little  folk,  “Little 
French  People,”  by  Kate  J.  Frichero  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.), 
a  volume  which  may  rightly  be  declared  to  contain 
some  of  the  most  humorous  drawings  that  the  season, 
has  produced. 

NOTES. 

The  Jubilee  of  th e'Cornhill  Magazine  is  an  event  upon 
which  its  publishers  deserve  the  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions.  Most  of  its  former  contemporaries  have  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  stress  of  competition  by  newer 
periodicals  of  a  less  worthy  type,  hut  the  Cornhill  has 
happily  continued  to  flourish,  and  has  done  so,  more¬ 
over,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  high  literary  quality 
which  has  always  been  its  distinctive  note.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  prodigious  output  of  monthly  magazines 
of  a  more  or  less  rubbishy  description,  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  there  is  still,  after  all,  a  big  public  which 
shows  its  appreciation  of  the  Com  hill.  The  Jubilee 
number,  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  will  have 
ready  next  week,  will  be  enlarged  for  the  occasion,  and 
among  the  special  features  will  be  an  article  on  “  The 
First  Editor  and  the  Founder,”  by  Lady  Ritchie,  with 
the  portraits  of  her  father  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  and 
facsimiles  of  two  letters  from  Thackeray  to  Smith.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  contributes  a  poem,  and  there  will  be 
articles  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  containing  a  great  store  of  memories 
and  “  ana”  connected  with  Thackeray  and  his  successors 
in  the  editorial  chair. 

“The  Master  of  Game”  (Chatto  and  Windus,  7s.  6d. 


Smith,  Elder  &  Co.’s  Announcement. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  '  RE  ISSUE  OF 

The  Dictionary^ Ha  1  i  oiu  t 1  Bioj \  i  jp  hy 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIDNEY  LEE. 


Truth “  To  praise  ‘The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography’ 
now  seema  superfluous.  Its  production  was  an  enterprise  of 
national  importance,  and  its  publishers  are  rendering  what  is 
really  a  public  service  by  making  it  accessible  in  a  cheaper 
and  handier  form.” 


Spectator : — “  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  due  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  service  which  has  been  done  by  this  re-issue.  The 
whole  cost  is  ,£16  10s.,  and  the  space  occupied,  a  consideration, 
not  less  serious  than  the  cost,  is  not  more  than  even  a  small 
library  should  be  able  to  supply.” 


At  ONE-THIRD  the  priee  and  ONE-THIRD  the  size  Of  the  Original  Work. 


The  Dictionary  furnishes  the  most  exhaustive  and  most 
varied  picture  accessible  of  national  life  during  more  than  ten 
centuries.  It  contains  30,378  separate  articles,  30,600  pages, 
all,  whether  short  or  long,  prepared  by  Specialists  of  literary 
experience  in  very  varied  branches  of  knowledge.  Many  of 
the  memoirs  of  kings  and  queens,  of  great  statesmen,  generals 
and  admirals,  embody  information  derived  from  State  Papers 
and  other  authorities  which  have  only  become  accessible  in 
very  recent  years.  A  list  of  the  sources  whence  information  is 
derived  is  appended  to  every  memoir. 


The  province  of  the  work  embraces  all  lives  likely  to  interest 
students  of  history,  naval  and  military  affairs,  the  progress  of 
the  Colonies,  the  administration  of  India,  philosophy,  all 
branches  of  science,  medicine,  surgery,  theology,  literature, 
political  economy,  law,  music,  art,  and  the  drama.  And  au 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice  to  the  pioneers  of 
American,  African,  and  Australian  exploration,  and  to  the 
large  band  of  inventors  whose  half-forgotten  efforts  have  slowly 
led  to  the  modern  applications  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  to 
recent  improvements  in  industrial  processes. 

Every  Word  Reprinted., 


Sri  22  Volumes  instead  of  66. 

Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  15  •  net  each ;  or  in  HalLMorocco,  Marbled  Luges,  21/=  net  eaoi. 

Volume  XXII.  (Supplement — ABBOTT — WOODWARD)  completing  the  Edition,  will  be  issued 


on  December  so. 


PROSPECTUS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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aiet)  is  a  modernised  version  of  the  oldest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  work  on  hunting  in  the  English  language. 
Written  by  Edward,  second  Duke  of  York,  in  the  early 
jrears  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  mainly  a  transla- 
iion  from  Count  Gaston  de  Foix’s  “  Livre  de  Chasse”; 
but  some  chapters  dealing  with  English  hunting  were 
original,  and  the  latter  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
student  of  venery.  Messrs.  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie-Groh- 
man,  the  editors  of  the  present  volume,  first  published 
“The  Master  of  Game”  in  a  more  expensive  form  some 
Tears  ago,  giving  the  ancient  text,  from  the  MSS,  in 
■the  British  Museum,  side  by  side  with  the  modernised 
Tersion  now  reproduced.  The  latter,  however,  is  un¬ 
abridged,  and  the  volume  also  contains  the  “  foreword  ” 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  contributed  to  the  original  edition, 
together  with  an  appendix  and  glossary.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  reproductions  of  contemporary  illumina¬ 
tions. 

A  W'ide  range  of  subjects  is  being  covered  in  the 
notable  series  of  monographs  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  under  the  general  title  of  the  Library  of  Living 
Thought.  One  of  the  three  latest  volumes  is  by  Sir 
William  Crookes,  who  writes  on  “  Diamonds,”  and  gives 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  laboratory,  in  the 
South  African  diamond  fields,  and  among  the  meteorites 
,<of  Arizona.  Another,  “Crete,  the  Forerunner  of 
Ttreece,”  is  by  Charles  H.  Hawes  and  Harriet  Boyd 
Hawes,  and  shows  the  significance  of  the  new  discoveries 
at  Kuossos  and  elsewhere,  in  which  excavations  the 
-.authors  have  themselves  been  working.  A  third  volume 
on  “  Roman  Law  in  Mediaeval  Europe”  is  from  the  pen 
■of  Professor  Paul  Vinogradoff,  of  Oxford  University. 

Books  without  number  on  Japan  have  poured  from  the 


press  during  the  past  few  years,  but  Professor  Okakura’a 
little  work,  “  The  Japanese  Spirit,”  remains  one  of  the 
most  illuminating..  George  Meredith  said,  indeed,  that 
“  The  Japanese  Sjiirit”  enabled  us  to  “  get  nearer  to  the 
secret  of  this  singular  race  than  we  have  had  the  chance 
of  doing  before.”  The  hook,  which  first  appeared  in 
1905,  has  just  been  re-issued  by  Messrs.  Constable  in  a 
shilling  edition,  in  which  Meredith’s  introduction  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

“The  Book  of  Flowers”  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  6s. 
net),  by  Katherine  'Tynan  and  Franca-s  Maitland,  will 
charm  flower  lovers.  All  the  English  flowers  are 
grouped  under  the  four  seasons,  and  of  each  flower  the 
authors  give  a.  description,  including  the  folk-names  by 
which  it  has  been  known,  the  legends  connected  with  it, 
the  virtues  attributed  to  it,  and  quotations  of  poetry 
or  prose  about  it.  A  great  many  of  the  old  “  simples  ” 
are  given.  “Simpling,”  it  is  remarked,  is  by  no  manner 
of  means  out  of  date  in  the  English  villages,  where  they 
still  brew  their  herb  teas  against  many  complaints. 

To  the  Masterpieces  in  Colour,  an  amazingly  cheap 
series  of  art  books,  Messrs.  Jack  have  just  added  C£  Rae¬ 
burn, ”  by  James  L.  Caw,  and  “  Sargent,”  by  T.  Martin 
Wood.  In  each  instance  there  are  eight  excellent  re¬ 
productions  in  colour  of  representative  examples  of  the 
painter’s  work.  The  price  of  the  books  is  eighteenpence 
each. 

The  latest  of  the  charming  pocket  volumes  issued  in 
Messrs.  Blackie’s  Red  Letter  Library  is  “  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast  Table  ”  (2s.  6d.  net),  which  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  in  his  introduction  rightly  places  among  the 
real  classics  of  literature. 

The  title  of  the’  Rev.  E,  J.  Hardy’s  volume  “  How 
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From 

The  February 
Boys.  3/6 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 


T!he  February  Boys.  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  MOLES  WORTH 

ihis  charmingly  told  story  is  told  as  only  Mrs.  Moiesworth  can  tell  a  simple  and  fa  t  iliar  etory  If 
materfamiUas  wants  a  book  to  read  aloud  she  cannot  do  better.  .  .  We  can  assure  her  that  the  judgment'  of 
the  audience  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Mrs.  Molesworth's  skill.''— Spectator, 

Aylwyn’s  Friends.  By  L  T  MEADE 

deIlgH£lU  ltory  of  Sirf-Kfe,  refreshing  in  its  naturalness,  and.  with  an  atmosphere  as -perfect! v 
wholesome  as  it  is  charming." — Glasgow  News.  1  ,  r 

iVIursel  a  nd  her  Aunt  Lu,  A  Story  of  School  and  Art  Life  in  Paris.  By  MAY  BALDWIN 

and  attractive^-QMccn°^ti0DS’  a“d’ though  combfnIn&  instruction  with  entertainment,  always  fascinating  ' 

Vivian.  A  Story  of  Haddo  Court  School.  By  L.  T.  MEADE 

-1  he  characters  of  the  girls  who  constitute  the  ‘Speciality’ Club  are  drawn  with  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  girlish  likes  and  dislikes.  Fanny  Crawford,  the  ‘  villain,’  is  the  best  study  in  the  book  She  i3 
naturally  conscientious,  but  an  Incident  in  her  cousin  Betty's  girlhood  prejudices  hen”— s  iectator 

Carson  in  the  Rockies.  By  EVERETT  McNEIL. 

-Everett  McNeil  is  an  author  who  needs  little  introduction.  In  his  latest  volume  ho  furnishes  a 
splendid  story  of  trapper  life  in  the  Great  West  of  America  ."-Irish  Independent  lurmsnes  a 

EVHddy  of  the  “  Blunderbore.”  By  CHAS.  GLEIG,  late  Lieut.  R.N 

.  ,  ,  Y  rattling  tale  of  the  Navy.  Something  strikingly  new. .  .  \\re  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  developed 
into  a  modern  Marryat. — Manchester  Guardian.  ueveiupeu 

First  Term.  A  Story  of  Slapton  School.  By  J.  FINNEMORE 

schomb^yVi,?-&foSnGmeuf1a«?k  b°yS  J’  ^  ‘S  “0t  “  dUil  pag0  ia  iC'  and  the  boys  iCt  aad  speak  like 

Attic  Boarders.  *  RAYMOND  TACBERNS 

numbers^?  S!™1  ‘  T,h?  AUic  B.?arde.r3’ ,on0  of  Raymond  Jacberns's  best,  that  will  be  taken  by  large 
,bcis  of  leaders  as  a  high  compliment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ‘real1  books  wc  have  seen,”— Daily  New i 

Bravo,  Bob!  A  School  Story.  By  ANDREW  HOME 

stylc.'^laddenln,Sif ' ke  in  trkl  aDd  tliUmph-  •  ’  WrUten  throughout  in  Mr.  Home  s  mauly,  crisp  * 

Son  Riley  Rabbit  and  Little  Girl.  By  GRACE  MacGOWAN  COOKE. 

circle  tf  lA9ApPfil.Td,i!£  recenfc  yearB-  and  bid8  f»‘r  to  become  one  of  that  select 

Advertiser^'*1  A°C  1  V'  onderlaud  and  The  Water  Babies'  may  be  regarded  as  the  principals.”— Dundee 
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^Barbara  Bellamy :  A  Public  School  Girl. 

By  MAY  BALDWIN.  3  6 

‘■The  story  is  admirable  :  it  is  full  of  high  thinking  as  well  as  high 
spirits.  Mr,  Baumer's  illustrations  are  worthy  of  it.  This  is  the  best 
girl's  book  we  have  read  this  year  ."—London  Morning  Leader. 

fBecky  Compton,  Ex  Dux.  By  RAYMOND  JACBERNS.  5/ 

•‘A  comic  element  is  supplied  by  the  German  pupil,  Elise  Schiffner 
who  explains  her  position,  her  wants,  and  her  opinions  about  Englsh 
music  with  admirable  frankness.”— Spectator. 

The  Princess  of  the  Revels.  By  L.  T.  MEADE.  3/6 

•‘Presents some  delightful  pictures  of  life  under  adversity,  and  the 
character  delineation,  the  charming  style,  and  a  moving' narrative 
mako  an  interesting  story  for  girls.”— Freeman’s  Journal 

Jack  in  the  Rockies.  By  G.  BIRD  GRINNELL.  2/6 

‘•Boys  will  bo  fascinated  by  the  description  of  the  wild  life  In  the 
Yellowstone  region.  .  .  Every  boy  who  wants  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  camp-life  and  the  hunting-trail  cannot  do  better  than  read 
‘  Jack  in  the  Rockies.’ " — Spectator, 

The  Little  Torment.  By  MARGARET  KILROY.  2/6 

“  After  becoming  initiated  Into  all  her  little  ways,  we  can  only 
hope  that  another  year  the  fair  author  will  let  us  gee  a  little  more 
fully  Into  her  life -story,”—  Western  Mail, 


The  Red  Caps  of  Lyons.  By  HERBERT  HAYENS.  3/fl 

“  An  entrancing  tale  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  hero  who  * 
performs  wonders  and  has  our  sympathies  throughout.”— Manchester 
Courier  4 

A  TriP  to  Mars  By  FENTON  ASH.  3/6 

■All  boy  and  girl  readers  will  receive  from  this  book  ideas  which 
must  widen  the  world  of  their  experience.” — IKor/d. 

The  April  Fool  Twins.  By  E.  WESTYN  TIMLOW  2/6 

“Those  who  understand  young  folk  will  follow  this  amusing  story 
with  up  flagging,  interest.  .  .  It  is  with  real  regret  that  one  parts 
from  tin  April  Twins Spectator, 

The  .  n?^,e  Tin  So  dier*  %  GRAHAM  MAR.  2/6 

al  age,s,ffiU  read  this  pretty  tale  w  th  avidity,  and 
m  o  ,y,nt  Uley  ,an,1  Ja3l’er  Duggan  quite  as  well  as  did  the  -'Little 
i  in  Soldier.  '—Schoo  master. 

Ou  tea  u  It’s  Buster,  Mary  Jane,  and  Tig©.  3/6  net 

K?wprm-‘i>?“SS,erValli  18  tba  0NLY  VOLUME  CONTAINING 
“ Bus ter^Brown^’5  ^  Mr' Outcault,  the  originator  of  the  inimitable 

Oo^'oarodC:>mad0':d0s^riptlve^9L3ist  ^b^^bB^U^^As~^ooks  write  for  their 

High  Street,  Edinburgh!  List  1  38,  So110  Squar0<  London ;  or  399, 
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to  be  Happy  though  Civil  ”  (Unwin,  5;s.  net)  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  plagiarism  of  “  How  to  -be  Happy  though  Mar¬ 
ried  ” ;  but  then  he  was  himself  the  author  of  that 
remarkably  popular  book,  and  so,  of  course,  he  has 
every  right  to  adapt  the  old  title  to  a  new  work.  Hie 
latter  is  described  as  “A  Book  of  Manners,”  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  guide  to  etiquette 
of  the  familiar  kind.  Mr.  Hardy  discusses  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  politeness  and  civility  in  a  broader  sense  and 
enforces  his  counsel  with  an  abundance  of  amusing 
anecdotes — indeed,  whether  the  reader  needs  to  mend 
his  manners  or  not  he  will  find  the  book  thoroughly 
entertaining. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Huddy’s  Life  of  Matilda,  Countess 
of  Tuscany,  has  appeared  in  a  new  and  revised  edition 
illustrated  with  four  fine  photogravure  plates  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  George  M.  Sullivan  (John  Long,  price  7s.  6d. 
net).  It  is  a  fascinating  studv  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  woman  of  the  Middle  Ages — a  woman  whose 
career,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  said,  “  might  seem  to 
belong  rather  to  the  province  of  romance  than 
history  and  in  the  cheaper,  yet  handsome,  form 
in  which  it  is  now  produced  the  book  should  have  a 
widely-extended  popularity. 

Two  of  the  political  articles  in  the  Nineteenth 


AS  a  Xmas  present  nothing  more 
acceptable  could  be  conceived  than  a 
Library  Subscription  for  the  best  possible 
service  available  in  London  and  through¬ 
out  the  country  without  extra  cost  for 
carriage.  From  £i/i/o  per' annum.  Order 
Forms  and  full  particulars  on  application. 

186  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

OVER  9  DO  BRANCHES 


Ppypewriters 


MSS.  Copied. 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 

Hire  10s.  monthly. 


TAYLOR'S.  L 


74,  CHANCERY  LANE, 

and  02,  QUEEN  STREET  (Chiatside  end),  LONDON. 


Century  for  this  month  are  concerned  with  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  views  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  have  taken  of  current  questions.  Sir 
Francis  A.  Channing  seeks  to  show  that  Mr,  Gladstone 
would  have  been  passionately  opposed  to  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons  by  the  House  of 
Lords — a  point  upon  which  there  can  hardly  be  any 
difference  of  opinion.  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  always  n 
Tariff  Reformer,  but  the  awkward  fact  remains  that 
he  never  moved  a  finger  to  interfere  with  Free  Trade. 
On  other  than  political  subjects  the  Nineteenth  Century 
has  a  number  of  interesting  articles,  including  “  the 
Censorship  of  Stage  Plays,”  by  Mr,  Bram  Stoker ; 
and  “  Of  Things  Theatrical  in  Germany  and  England  : 
A  Comparison/-  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston, 

“Pears’  Christmas  Annual”  is  always  a  popular  pub¬ 
lication,  and  this  season’s  issue  is  likely  to  eclipse  the 
success  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  six- 
pennyworth.  The  presentation  plates  are,  as  usual,  the 
chief  attraction— four  reproductions  in  colour  of  pic¬ 
tures  by  Briton  Riviere,  William  Hunt,  and  C.  E.  G. 
Handel  Lucas.  The  literary  contents  are  four  of 
Dickens’  Christmas  stories,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter,  and  illustrations  by  Frank  Dadd, 
Hugh  Thomson,  J.  C.  Dollman,  and  Will  Owen. 
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“Secret  Remedies’ 

What  they  Cost  & 

What  they  Contain . 

ON  5  SHILLING  NET . 

Of  all  Booksellers. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  BOOKS 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. — Wi-ite  for  Messrs.  Bell’s 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Gift  Books. 


Or^wn  4to.  15s.  net. 

SAVOY  OPERAS. 

By  w.  s.  gilbert. 

With  a  New  Introduction  by  the  Author.  32  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
W.  RUSSELL  FLINT,  and  Title -pace  and  Binding  designed  by  t!», 

game  Aitist. 

“  This  handsome  volume  will  be  a  source  of  .sheer  delight  to  the  many  - 
who  rejoice  in  Savoy  Opera.  .  .  .  -  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  Illustratio'  s  are 

throughout  in  striking  harmony  with  the  text . We  think  that  few 

persons  have  hitherto  applied  t  em-elves  to  the  study  of  (he  Giibertian. 
libretti,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  delightful  book  will  add  greatly  to 
their  numho-.”  Athenbe''tn. 

Wit n  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  lt)s.  <Jrt.  net. 

A  LADY  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME, 

By  ERNEST  F.  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph  D. 

*  *  An  account  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Daughter-of  the  Elector  Charles 
Louis  and  Granddaughter  of  the  Winter  King.  She  married  the  Duke  of., 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 

“  ‘  Madame  ’  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  human  figures  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  those  glittering  times.'’—  Observer. _ 

MR.  FRANK  HIRDS  N K.  V  NOVEL.  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  DEEPER  STAIN. 

By  FRANK  HIRD,  Author  of  “King  Fritzs  A.D.C.”  « 

“Mr.  Hirds  new  novel  will  maintain  and  increase  his  reputation, 
because  its  characterisation  is  strong  and  faithful,  and  its  de script  on  yivid^ 
aiul  true.  Beatrice  Stratton,  the  very  tvpe  of  noble  womanhood,  and  her 
husband,  John  Hanghton,  the  representative  of  so  much  that  is  admirable ' 
in  British  manhood,  will  remain  among  the  great  figures^  of  fiction. 

— Manchester  Con,  te 


Thiitieth  Thousand.  Crown  4to.  5s.  net. 

THE  PETER  PAN  PICTURE  BOOK. 

The  Story  of  Peter  Pan  retold  by  DANIEL  O’CONNOR  from  the  play 
by  J.  M.  Barrie,  with  28  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  bv  Alico  B 
Woodward,  and  specially  designed  Binding,  Title-page  and  EnAPapers, . 
“  It  would  be  difficult  to  imiglne  anything  more  dainty.  The  picture^ 
aro  exquisitely  beautilul,  and  to  follow  the  story  in  Mr.  Daniel  OOonnoi  s 
version  is  a  most  as  fascinating  as  it  was  to  see  Mr.  Barrie  s  quaint  creation 
on  the  stage.”— Glasgow  He  aid.  _ _ , 


<  rown  4to. 


THE  PINAFORE 


„  5*.  net. 

PICTURE 


BOOK. 


ThoStoiv  of  “  H.M.S.  Piuaf  re,"  told  by  W^S.  GILBERT,  witli  15 
Colour  Plates,  and  numerous  Black  and  White  Illustrations  bj  Alice  B 
Woodward,  and  specially  designed  Binding,  ltle-pageand  End  I  apeis 


Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE*  By  Daniel  Defoe 

With  many  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White,  and  Title- 
page,  Binding  and  End  Papers  by  GERTRUDE  LEESE. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 
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BLACKIE'S 

Xmas  Gift  BooRs. 

Two  Stirring  New  BooKs  by 

Capt.  F.  S.  BRERETON. 


Ho  seems  to  take  one 
a  series  of  startling 


“  Captain  Brereton  is  an  impetuous  story  teller, 
by  the  hand,  and  ush  one  headlong  through 
adventures.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Captain  Brereton  has  long  since  won  his  spurs  as  a  skilful  writer  of  boys’ 
stories.  Westminster  Gazette. 

A  HERO  OF  SEDAN: 

A  Tale  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Illustrated  by  STANLEY  L. 
WOOD.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

JOHN  BARQREAVES  GOLD  : 

A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  Caribbean.  Illustrated  by  CHARLES 
M.  SHELDON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

Reviewing  “  A  Hero  of  Sedan,”  the  Spectator  says  ; 

“  The  Franco  Prussian  War  does  not  belong  to  past  history  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Crimean  Wav  so  belongs.  It  began  an  era  of  which  we  have 
not  by  any  means  seen  the  end.  This  is  a  statement  which  it  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us  now  to  prove.  We  make  it  because  it  accounts  for  the  special 
interest  which  a  really  good  story  of  the  campaign  is  hound  to  raise  ;  such 
a  story  we  have  here.  Captain  Brereton  knows  his  subject.  We  follow  the 
adventures  of  his  hero,  who  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  stock  figures 
which  serve  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
campaign.  .  .  .  Altogether,  it  is  an  excellent  story  without  a  word  about 
love  in  it — a  feature  very  much  to  be  commended.” 

By  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD 


Through  the  Heart  of  Tibet: 

a  Tale  of  a  Secret  Mission  to  Lhasa. 
Illustrated  by  W.  RAINEY,  R.I, 
6s. 


The  Hidden  Nugget :  a  Story 

of  tha  Australian  Goldfields. 
Illustrated  by  W.  RAINEY,  R.I. 
3s.  6d. 


By  HARRY  GOIUMGWOOSI. 
The  Cruise  cf  the  Thetis  :  a 

Tale  of  the  Cuban  Insurrection. 

Illustrated  by  CYRUS  CUNEO. 


5s. 


Harry  Esccmbe : 

Adventure  in  Peru, 
by  VICTOR  TROUT. 


a  Tale  of 

Illustrated 
3s.  6d. 


By  ROBERT  M. 
MACDONALD. 

The  Rival  Treasure  Hunters : 

a  Tale  of  the  Debatable  Frontier 
of  British  Guiana.  Illustrated 
by  CYRUS  CUNEO.  6s. 


By  Staff-Surgeon 

T.  T,  JEANS,  RJ, 

Ford  of  “  H.ivl.S.  Vigilant”: 

a  Tale  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago. 
Illustrated  by  WM.  RAINEY, 
R.I.  5s. 


The  Best  New  Books  for  Girls 


By  WINIFRED  JAMES. 

Saturday’s  Children  :  a  Story 

of  To-day.  Illustrated  by 
FRANCES  EWAN.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

By  ETHEL  B.  MEDDLE. 

Ciarinda’s  Quest:  a  Story 

of  Loudon.  Illustrated  by 
FRANCES  EWAN.  Large  crown 
8yo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

By  BESSIE  MA  It  CM  A  N  T. 

Three  Girls  in  Mexico :  a 

Story  of  Life  in  the  Interior. 
Illustrated  by  WM.  RAINEY, 
R.I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  3s.  6d. 


By  Mrs.  ALBERT 
G.  L AT  MAM. 

hristabeS  in  France  ;  or, 

The  Further  Adventures  of  Three 
Little  Folk.  Illustrated  by  PAUL 
HARDY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 

By  THEODORA 
WILSON  WILSON. 

The  Islanders :  The  Story 

of  a  Family.  Illustrated  by 
GORDON  BROWNE,  R.I. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

By  ANGELA  BRAZIL. 

The  Nicest  Girl  In  the  School : 

a  Story  of  School  Life.  Illustrated 
hy  A.  A.  DIXON.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


Beautiful  New  Books  ^Children 


The  Arabian  Nights  :  Selected 

§i  and  Retold  for  Children,  hy 
GLADYS  DAVIDSON.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  HELEN  STRATTON. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

Stories  from  Grimm.  Fully 

Illustrated  by  HELEN  STRAT¬ 
TON.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  ;  picture  boards, 
2s.  6d. 

;  Little  French  People.  Written 

and  Illustrated  with  24  full-page 
Pictures  in  Colour,  by  KATE  J. 
FRICERO.  Picture  boards,  cloth 
back,  3s.  6d; 


Matthew  and  the  Miller  :  A 

Tale  for  Children.  By  VIOLET 
BRADBY.  With  Coloured  and 
Black-and- White  Illustrations  hy 
H.  R.  MILLAR.  Square  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Great  Grandmother’s  Book : 

“  The  Daisy.”  An  Old-fashioned 
Picture  Book  for  Children.  With 
16  Full-pages  in  Colour,  and  num¬ 
erous  Black-and- White  Drawings, 
by  RUTH  A.  HOBSON.  3s.  6d. 

How  They  Went  to  the  Sea  side 

By  S.  R.  PR  A  EGER.  With  24 
Full-page  Pictures  in  Colour. 
Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  picture  boards, 
2s.  6d. 


BLACKIE’S  CHILDREN’S  ANNUAL. 

SIXTH  TEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

A  handsome  volume  of  1S2  pages,  with  over  150  Illustrations,  includ¬ 
ing  Forty  Full-page  Pictures  in  full  colour  by  the  best  artists.  Picture 
boards,  cloth  hack,  3s.  6d,  j  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

A  Coloured  booklet,  post  free. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  and  SON  have  prepared  a  Booklet  containing  particu¬ 
lars  of  Gift  Books  for  Grown-ups,  Boys  aud  Girls,  and  Picture  Books  for 
Young  Children.  This  List,  beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colours,  on  Art  paper, 
will  he  posted  free  to  any  address. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  LfO.,  50,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

***An  Illustrated  Miniature  Catalogue  will  be  seat  on  application. 


A  MILITARY  CONSUL  IN  TURKEY. 

By  Captain  A.  F.  TO  WNSHKND,  lately  British  Military  Consul  at 
Adrianople.  With  29  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo,  16s.  net- 
"  Every  word  of  Capt.  Townshend’s  book  is  worth  reading.” — Globe. 

FAMILY  NAMES  AMD  THEIR  STORY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
“This  most  entertaining  of  volumes.”— Evening  Standard. 

BOTANY  OF  TO-DAY.  By  g. f. scott  elliot, 

M.A.,  BS.c.,  &c.  With  27  Illustrations.  6s.  net. 

“  No  one  who  reads  it  will  ever  think  Botany  a  dull  science  again.” 

— Globe. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  TO-DAY. 

CHARLES  C.  TURNER.  With  70  Illustrations.  5s.net. 
'the  most  popular  account  of  the  evolution  of  aeronautics  that  has 
been  issued.’  —World. 

‘‘THINGS  SEEN”  SERIES.  NEW  VOLUMES. 

With  50  Illustrations,  2s.  net.  ;  leather,  3s.  and  5s.  net. 

THINGS  SEEN  IN  EGYPT. ByE. l. butcher. 

THINGS  SEEN  IN  HOLLAND.  Bya® 

xlUvrl  Ei. 

A  charming  addition  to  the  series.  Thoroughly  well  done.”—  Globe 
NEW  GIFT  BOOKS.  Extra  crown  Svo.  With  many  Illustrations. 

THE  FAERY  QUEEN  AND  HER 

KNSGHTia.  Retold  from  Edmund  Spenser.  By  A.  J.  CHURCH. 
AY ith  8  Illustrations  in  Colour.  8vo,  5s. 

“Will  prove  an  enthralling  treat  to  the  young  reader.”  —Daily 
Telegraph. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN 

CHEMISTRY.  By  J.  C.  PHILIP,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  5s. 

‘‘Well  written,  accurate,  and  interesting.  .  .  It  deserves  nothing 
hut  praise.”— Standard. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN 

MANUFACTURE.  By  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON,  5s. 

“We  have  seen  no  better  gift  book  for  an  intelligent  boy  this 
autumn.  ”— Manchester  Guardian. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

REGIONS.  By  H.  W.  G.  HYRST,  5s. 

‘‘Particularly  timely  .  .  .  stirring  and  thrilling.”— Scotsman. 

HEROES  OF  MODERN  INDIA. 

By  E.  GILLIAT,  M.A.  5s. 

“  Every  Englishman  will  be  the  hetter  for  a  perusal  of  this  virile  and 
well- written  hook.” — Guardian. 


LONDON  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  LTD.,  38,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  640  pp  ,  6s  net 

THE  FRINGE  OF  DESTINY. 

A  ROMANCE. 

By  S  A  HATH  KUMAR  GHOSH,  Author  of 

“1,001  Indian  Nights.” 

Being  a  presentment  of  India  Soy  an  Endian,  with  its  eternal  patience 
religious  fervour,  and  passionate  lovo. 

BRITASN’S  PERIL  IN  INDIA  IS  ALSO  REVEALED. 

In  the  circumstances  depicted,  it  would  need  the  extraordinary  love 
of  an  extraordinary  man  like  the  hero  to  save  Britain  s  cause. 

Some  Press  Opinions. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—  '  Enthralling  .  .  .  character  splendidly  conceived 
and  drawn.  .  .  .  A  treat  provided  only  by  the  most  skilful  of  novelists.” 

Outlook. — ‘‘An  epic  of  dreams.  .  .  .  Stirs  the  imagination  and  quickens 
the  pulse.” 

The  Bookman. — “  We  have  read  no  book  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
India  is  so  wonderfully  reproduced.” 

The  New  Age. — “  A  fascinating  statement  .  .  .  a  remarkable  hook.” 

The  Scotsman,—"  It  is  in  many  ways  a  very  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  World. — “This  remarkable  hook  .  .  ,  a  noteworthy  piece  of  work.” 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12s  6d.  net 
PROGRESSIVE  REDEMPTION.  The  Catholic  Church,  its  Functions 
and  unices  in  Uie  World  reviewed  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries 
and  Modern  Science.  By  Rev.  HOLDEN  E,  SAMPSON  Author  of 
“Progressive  Creation”  (see  below). 

This  book  is  eminently  indispensable  to  the  practical  labourer  in  the  many 
fields  of  effort  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  for  “  reform  ”  in  human 
conditions,  in  which  every  individual  soul,  who  is  not  entirely  selfish  can¬ 
not  help  being  employed.  It  gives  in  clear  and  forcible  logic  an  exposition 
of  the  defects  in  modern  efforts  of  humanity  and  reform,  whether  political 
social,  or  religious,  which  are  carried  out  without  reference  to  the  Divine 
methods  embodied  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  New  Age. — “An  amazing  performance.” 

ALSO  NOW  READY'. — 2  demy  Svo  vols.,  over  1,000  pp.,  cloth,  2ls.  net. 
PROGRESSIVE  CREATION.  A  Reconciliation  of  Religion  with 
Science.  By  Rev.  HOLDEJN  E.  SAMPSON. 

A  book  that  has  confessedly  baffled  the  reviewers,  and  of  which  Mr 
ArthurE.  Waite  has  said  “IT  IS  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  REVELATION.’’ 
THE  MANIAC.  Cr.  Svo,  6s.  A  Realistic  Study  of  Madness  from  the 
Maniac’s  point  of  view,  but  to  the  general  Reader  will  prove  more 
thrilling  than  any  Novel. 

JUST  ISSUED. — Medium  Svo,  456  pp. ,  Illustrated,  cloth,  15s.  net 
CLINICAL  COMMENTARIES  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 
MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY;  By  prof  ACHILLE 
DE-GIOVANAI,  Director  of  tile  General  Metical  Clinic,  University  of 
Padua.  Translated  from  the  2nd  Italian  Edition  by  JOHN  JOSEPH 
EYRE,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  D.P.H.  (Camb.) 

JUST  READY.— Crown  8vo,  paper  covers.  Is.  net ;  post  free  Is.  ItS. 
THE  CASE  FOR  ALCOHOL;  or,  The  Actions  of  Alcohol  on 

Body  and  Soul.  By  Dr.  ROBERT  PARK. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  of  these  and  other  important  Books. 


London : 

REBMAN  Ltd., 
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Any  VOLUME  of 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY 

WILL  MAKE  A 

Good  Christmas  Present. 

Motors  and 
Motor-Driving. 

By  LORD  N0BTKGLIFFE, 

WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  BT 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, 

LORD  MONTAGU  OP  BEAULIEU, 

SIR  DAVID  SALOMONS,  Bart.,  HENRY  STURMEY, 

W.  WORBY  BEAUMONT,  and  Others. 

With.  23  Plates  and  147  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  M.  Brock, 
H.  Tringham,  and  from  Photographs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s.  net;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  each  Y  olurae ;  or  half -hound,  g'ilt  top,  93. 

net  each  Volume. 

ARCHERY.  By.  C.  J.  Longman,  Col.  H.  Waieond,  &c.  195 

Hlnstrations  and  2  Maps. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montague  Shearman,  &c.  51  Illustrations. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  C.  Phillipps-Wolley,  &c. 

Yol.  I.  AFRICA  and  AMERICA.  77  Illustrations. 

Yol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  and  the  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 
73  Illustrations. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadeoot,  R.E.,  &e.  29  Illustra¬ 

tions  and  numerous  Diagrams. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By  Harding  Cox,  Charles 
Richardson,  and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  76  Hlns- 
trations. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  the  Hon.  H.  R,  Lyttelton,  W.  G. 
Grace,  &c.  64  Hlustratious. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  op  Albemarle  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier. 
59  Illustrations. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove,  F.R.G.S.,  Ac.  131  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  &c. 
65  Hlustrations. 

FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H. 

Pollock,  F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  &c.  42  Illustrations. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell,  H.  A.  Francis,  Ac. 
Yol  I.  SALMON,  PIKE,  and  GRAYLING.  158  Illustrations. 
Yol  II.  TROUT  and  other  COARSE  FISH.  132  Illustrations. 

FOOTBALL.  By  Montague  Shearman,  W.  J.  Oakley,  G.  O. 
Smith,  F.  Mitchell,  Ac.  54  Illustrations. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  Hutchinson,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J .  Balfour, 
M.P.,  Ac.  90  Illustrations. 

HUNTING,  By  the  (Eighth)  Duke  oe  Beaufort,  K.G.,  Mow¬ 
bray  Morris,  Ac.  53  Illustrations. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bryce, 
Sir  W.  M,  Conway,  D.  W.  Fbesheield,  Ac.  104  Illustrations. 

POETRY  (THE)  OF  SPORT.  Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  106 
Illustrations. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLECHASING.  By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  Arthur  Coventry,  Ac.  58  Illustrations. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown, 
T.  F.  Dale,  Ac.  63  Illustrations. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe,C.  M.  Pitman,  P.  W.  Squire,  Ac. 
75  Illustrations. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke,  W.  Senior,  Sir  H.  W. 
Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  and  Sir  A.  C.  Harmsworth,  Bart.,  with 
197  Illustrations. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph  Patne-Gallwsy, 
Bart.,  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley,  Ac. 

Yol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  106  Illustrations. 

Yol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  65  Illustrations. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGANING.  &e.  By  J.  M. 

Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Ac. 
281  Illustrations 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair  and  William  Henry. 
124  Hlustrations. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS,  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M. 

and  C.  G.  Heathcote,  Ac.  79  Illustrations. 

YACHTING.  By  Lord  Brassey,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  Ac. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION,  RACING  RULES,  Ac. 
114  Hlustrations. 

Vol.  II.  YACHTING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE  COLONIES, 
RACING,  Ac.  195  Illustrations. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &Co.,39, Paternoster-row, LONDON, E.C, 


TP  o  C  P  T  API/  LONDON  and 
.  OC  -C.  j  EDINBURGH. 

The  National  Gallery. 


One  Hundred  Plates  in  Colour. 


General  Editor 
Joint  Authors 


{ 


T.  LEMAN  HARE. 

PAUL  G.  KONODY. 

F.  W.  LIPPMANN. 

MAURICE  W.  BROCKWELL. 

Just  completed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  cloth  gilt, 
21s.  neb  the  set. 

“  It  is  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  a  series  of  colour-plates  can  bo  com¬ 
bined  with  a  critical  text,  and  the  colour-reproductions  are  like  those  to 
which  the  firm  has  accustomed  us,  a  model  of  tasteful  and  careful 
modern  printing.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  other  popular  guide  to  the  history  of 
painting  Which  gives  such  an  admirably  condensed  account  of  a  subject 
which  has  given  birth  to  a  whole  library.”— Athenaeum. 


Beautiful  Children. 


Immortalised  by  the  Masterst 

By  C.  HALDANE  MACFALL. 

Illustrated  by  a  Selection  of  Fifty  Masterpieces  of 
Child-Painting  Reproduced  in  Colour. 

“A  volume  that  presents  a  half -hundred  of  the 
daintiest,  most  lovable  little  creatures  that  have  sat 
to  the  greatest  masters  of  four  centuries,  and  presents 
them  in  form  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  latest  improvements  of 
modern  colour-printing,  is  sure  of  enjoying  the  widest  popularity." — Observer. 

This  charming  gift-book  is  handsomely  bound,  the  plates  being  on  grey 
mounts.  The  price  is  21s.  net.  Size,  8  by  10 j. 


A  Series  of  Volumes  o«  the  Artistic  Handicrafts, 
beginning  with 


Old  China, 


The  Author  is  Mr.  EGAN  MEW,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  the  fine  and  applied  arts.  The  volumes  are 
written  in  a  popular  vein,  and  contain  lucid  and 
accurate  accounts  of  the  main  divisions  of  Old  China. 
Each  volume  contains  16  plates  (eight  in  colour)  taken 
direct  from  more  or  less  historic  examples.  The 
‘•marks’’  ate  also  fully  illustrated  in  tha  text.  The 
series  is  planned  to  meet  the  need  of  all  who  care  for,  or  desire  to  inform 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  the  past.  The  volumes  are  issued  for 
the  many— therefore  at  a  low  price,  viz.,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Size,  6  by  8. 
The.  bindings  have  been  designed  in  handsome  and  artistic  manner,  so  that 
the  volumes  may  be  used  as  gift-books  also.  The  first  six  volumes  now 
ready  are : — 

1.  Chinese.  3,  Japanese.  5.  Royal  Sevres. 

2.  Dresden.  4.  Old  Bow.  6.  Chelsea  and  Chelsea-Derby. 

“The  price  is  2s.  6d.  each,  and  without  clonbt  they  are  of  equal  merit 

and  as  useful  and  important  as  most  of  the  volumes  published  at  21s." 

— London  Opinion. 

“  The  coloured  plates  must  be  pronounced  as  magnificent.”—  Western  Mail 


Beautiful  Flowers 

Anti  How  to  Grow  Them. 

By  HORACE  J.  WRIGHT  &  WALTER  P.  WRIGHT, 
The  Famous  Horticulturists. 

Illustrated  with  100  Plates  in  Full  Colours  from 
Paintings  by  BEATRICE  PARSONS,  ELEANOR 
FORTESCUE  BRICKDALE,  ANNA  LEE-MERKITT, 
HUGH  L,  NORRISS,  LILIAN  STANNARD,  MAR¬ 
GARET  WATERFIELP,  A.  F.  MUCKLEY,  and  F.  E.  JAMES,  and 
many  Cuts  in  the  Text, 

Just  completed  in  two  volumes,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  21s.  net  the  set. 

‘‘The  plates  are  among  the  finest  colour  pictures  yet  placed  before  the 
public.  This  may  seem  extravagant  praise,  but  it  is  just,  nevertheless,  aud 
based  on  an  experience  which  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

best  colour- work  produced  here  and  in  other  countries . Were  it 

only  for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations,  we  should  heartily  commend  this 
volume  to  lovers  of  garden-colour.  But  it  is  more  than  a  picture-book  of 
beautiful  flowers,  for  it  tells  how  to  grow  them,  thereby  appealing  to  a 
larger  public  than  the  purely  artistic.  Its  form  and  price  make  it  an  ideal 
gift-book.’' — Daily  Ch'onicle. 

“  The  authors  of  the  popular  but  practical  letterpress  are  well  recognised 
authorities.” — The  Times. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  1009. 

The  Book  of  Friendship. 

Essays,  Poems,  KaKims,  &  Prose  Passages, 

Arranged  by  ARTHUR  RAN SOME. 
Decorations  by  byam  Shaw. 

Size  St  by  01-.  A  handsome  volume  set  in  a  bold, 
artistic  type. 

The  book  is  such  a  present  as  one  friend  will  gladly  give  to  another,  the’ 
seal  of  the  world's  wisdom  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfying 
of*  the  consolations  and  pleasures  of  humanity.  Most  anthologies  consi-t 
entirely  of  loose  paragraphs  torn  from  their  context?.  The  feature  of  The 
Book  of  Friendship  is  that  it  contains  complete  essays,  complete  poems, 
wherever  such  are  truly  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Among  the  authors 

iepres.-n.-C- .  ’"---e— — -  Hartley  Coleridge  The  Indian  Philosophers 

Oowper  Dr.  Johnson 

Milton  Emerson 

Cowley  Prior  LeiehHunt 

Muhammad  William  Penn 

The  Bible 

Decorated  cloth  gilt, 


Cicero  Montaigne 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  Bacon 
Shelley  Goldsmith 

Hazlitt  Burton 

Robert  Browning  Keata 
Addison 
Issued  in 


Ben  Jonson  Confucius 

3  handsome  bindings; 


gilt 


6/-  net ;  in  parchment, 


top,  6 /-  net;  buckram  gilt,  gilt  tap, 
gi it,  gilt  top,  10/6  net. _ 

London  :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  JACK,  16,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.,  and  Edinburgh, 


wits 


T  R  U  T II — Special  Literary  Suppi  ement. 


MH.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


5.  MACNAUGHTAN’S  NEW  WORK. 


US  FOUR.  6s. 


Tlie  many  readers  who  delighted  in  "A  Lame  Dog’s  Diary  ”  will  cordially 
welcome  Miss  Macnaughian’s  autobiography,  describing  her  childhood  in  tho 
Western  Highlands. 

The  hook,  written  with  the  brightness  and  humour  which  characterise  this 
author's  work,  will  strongly  appeal  to  all  who  cherish  the  memories  of  their 
early  youth. 


A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  AND  OTHER  TALES, 

STORIES  TOLD  BY  THE  MILLER. 

By  VIOLET  JACOB.  Illustrated.  6s. 


SOME  OLD-AGE  OBSERVATIONS. 

IN  THE  EVENING., 

By  CHARLES  STEWART.  6s.  net. 

A  volume  of  observations  and  reflections  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of 
varied  experience  on  miscellaneous  topics,  ranging  from  sport,  political 
economy,  and  other  practical  matters  to  those  deeper  subjects  which  exercise 
the  mind  as  active  life  draws  to  a  close. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  PRisCILLA 

COUNTESS  OF  WESTMORLAND. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter,  Lady  ROSE  WEIGALL. 
Portraits.  14s.  net. 

“This  is  no  volume  of  persona]  or  malevolent  tittle  tattle,  but  something 
much  bette  —a  volume  of  verdicts  pissed  by  a  very  able  and  ch&nn  ng  woman 
and  her  distinguished  friends-chiefly  upon  affairs  of  State,  of  which  they  knew 
far  more  than  the  general  public.”— livening  Standard. 

THE  SKENE  PAPERS. 

MEMORIES  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  JAMES  SKENE.  Edited  by  Basil  Thomson.  Portrait, 
demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

James  Skene,  Laird  of  Rubislaw,  was  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  closest  friends 
for  nearly  40  years.  His  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  furnished  Scott  with  the 
materials  for  “Quentin  Durward’’  and  "Anne  of  Geierstein.”  and  he  was 
Scott  s  confidant  in  his  financial  troubles. 

Among  the  letters  is  one  of  tho  last  which  Scott  wrote,  and  the  reminiscences 
live  a  very  intimate  and  amiable  picture  of  the  poet’s  character. 


LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  ROXTNDELL.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

lady  He.ter  Stanhope,  the  niece  of  William  Pitt,  was  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  and  extraordinary  women  of  her  own  or  of  any  time.  In  hex- 
thirties  she  went  to  the  East  and  began  a  life  of  pilgrimage  and  wardering 
Mrs.  Roundel!,  in  writing  the  story  of  her  romantic  career,  has  had  access  to 
material  not  hitherto  available  to  the  public. 


THE  RISE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

By  F.  A.  SIMPSON,  M.A.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s  net. 

flT  EVOLUTION  OF  MALIAN 
SCULPTURE. 

By  LORD  BALCARRES.  Illustrated,  royal  8vo,  21s.  net. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


A  SPECIAL  ARTICLE 

BY  ADMIRAL  THE  HON. 

SIR  EDMUND  FREMANTLE 

G.O.B-.y  G.8VS.G., 

ON  OUR  “ OVER-BIS”  NAVY  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

INVESTORS, 

Appears  in  the  DECEMBER  ISSUE  of  the 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  WET. 


Publisher:  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


STERILE  MARRIAGE;  Its  «’auses  and  Curative  Treatment. 

By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  w* 

published.  Post  free,  3b.  9d.  J 

London:  Shelley  &  Co..  Limited, 88,  Gracecburch-street. 


[Dec.  8,  1909. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S 
COLOUR  BOOKS 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


By  Mob  timer 


MLNPES,  R.E.,  F.R.G.S.  Text  by  Jambs  Greig,  R.B.A.  Containing  l,r>  full- 
page  examples  of  the  master’s  work  in  colour  facs’mile.  Limited  Edition. 

 Price  3  guineas  net. 


the  rivers  and  streams  of 

ENGLAND.  Painted  bySUTTON  PALMER.  Dos  ribed  by  A.  G.  Bradley. 
containing  75  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  a  sketch  map.  Price  2Gs.  net. 


KASHMIR.  Described  by  Sir  Francis 

YOUNG  HUSBAND,  K.C.I.E.  Painted  by  Major  E.  MOLYNEfx,  D.S.O, 
containing  70  fuil-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  a  sketch  map.  Price  20s.  net. 


HUNGARY.  Painted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

ADMAN  STOKES.  Described  by  Adrian  Stokes.  Containing  75  fnb-page 
illustrations  m  col  -nr  and  a  ske'fli  map.  Pri<  c  20s  net. 

EGYPTIAN!  BiBaJS.  By  Charles  VVuymper. 

Containing  51  full-page  illustrations  In  colour  and  13  line  drawings. 

Price  20  s.  net. 


FROM  SKETCH-BOOK  &  DIARY. 

By  ELIZABETH  BUTLER.  Containing  28  full-page  illustrate  ms  in  colour 
and  21  line  drawings  in  tho  text  by  the  author.  Price  7s.  6d,  net. 


FLOWERS  AND  GARDENS  OF 

MADEIRA.  Painted  by  ELLA  DU  CANE.  D  scribed  by  Fi  orenu  e  DO 
CANE.  Containing  24  full-page  illustrations  in  co  our.  Price  7s  8d.  net, 

ETO^.  Painted  by  E.  D.  Biunton.  Described 

by  Christopher  Stone.  Containing  20  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and 
a  Plan-  _  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

ISLE  OF  IV1AN.  Painted  by  A.  Heaton 

COOPER.  Text  by  W.  Ralph  Hall  CAine.  Containing  20  full  pare  Illus¬ 
trations  in  colour  and  2  maps,.  Price  7s.  Gd.  net. 


RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Translated  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited,  with  notrs,  by  Reynol 
Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.A.  Containing  16  full-page  illustrations  in  colour 
by  Gilbert  James.  .  Price  7s.  6a.  net 


CHINA,  (M  enpes  Crown  Series.)  Painted 

by  MORTIMER  MENPES.  Text  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Hfnry  Arthur  Blvke 
G.C.M.G.  Containing  1C  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  many  line 
drawings  in  the  text.  Price  -  s.  net 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

5  GOOD  NOVELS 


THE 

KING’S  MIGNON 

By  J.  BLOUNDELLE  BURTON 

THE  BLOT 

By  STEPHEN  TORRE 
A  powerful  and  logical  exposure 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  routing 
to  Divorce.  Too  author  has  vigorously 
and  fearlessly,  but  always  with  good 
taste,  portrayed  the  degradation  of 
many  married  lives  under  present  social 
conditions. 

JOSEPH  KEATING’S 
POLITICAL  NOVEL 

XH  F 

GREAT  APPEAL 

“Graceful  writing,  dramatic  f  ree, 
and  imaginative  realism  of  a  very  high 
standard.”  Freeman’s  Journal 

THE  MAH  WITH 

THIRTY  LIVES 

By  HERBERT  PYM 
"  A  sensational  n  ,vel  on  reireshingly 
fantastic  lines." — Times. 

QUIXOTE 
OF  MAGDALEN 

By  MRS.  COULSON  KERNAUAN 
London : 

EVERETT  &  CO.,  42,  Essex  St.,  W.C. 


m 


“TRUTH” . 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin ;  17,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast! 

and  at  ihe  Railway  BooKstal!st 


TEUTH. — Special  Literary  Supplement. 


11 


Deo.  8,  1909.] 


FROM 


Illustrated  in 


WELIS  GARONFP,  D4RT0N  Jc  GO’S  LIST. 

An  Original  Book  on  a  new  plan.  The  Illustrations  are  ail 
mounted  obi  Art  Brown. 

11  by  8f»  fancy  passes*  boards,  cloth  back,  5s.  suet. 

The  Animal  Why  Book. 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT,  F.Z.S.,  A.L.S. 

Colours  by  Edwin  Noble,  R.B.A. 

A  book  of  Natural  History  on  novel  and  interesting  line3.  32 
Pictures  painted  in  a  l  o  d  and  or  ginal  style,  beautifully  produced  in. 
chromo-  itliograpby,  besides  otliers  in  black-and-white. ' 

“  A  cupital  bot  k.’’ — Field. 

The  Nezv  Volume  in  the  Scrie,  of  FINE  ART  GIFT  BOORS. 

8^  by  5 -lt  printed  on  Superfine  Paper,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  Wonder-Book  of  Beasts. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  HARVEY  DARTON.  Full  of 
Humorous  Illustrations  by  Margaret  Clayton. 

A  volume  of  Romance  and  Adventure,  where  all  the  leading 
characters  are  animals. 

“  A  thorough  book  for  children,  well  planned  in  every  way  and  turned 
out  without  a  fault/’—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

8  by  5|,  printed  on  Superfine  Paper,  cloth,  6s. 

Be  Ierophon. 

“  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave.” 

By  EDWARD  FRASER. 

Mr,  Fraser  has  writt  n  a  stirring  and  romantic  battle  story  of  the 
hardest  fighter  of  the  Fleet  of  Nelson’s  time. 

“  Better  than  half  the  ‘  stones  of  adventure.’  ” —  Yorkshire  Post. 

8  by  5|,  cloth,  58, 


Seeing  the  World, 


The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Mountaineer. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour 
from  Drawings  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.l. 

•  ■  Breezy  and  captivating.  .  .  an  excellent  book,’ well  bound,  well  printed 
and  illustrated. Schoolmaster. 

7g  by  5,  cloth,  3s, 

Two  Tapleby  Boys, 

By  Mrs.  NEVILLE  CUBITT.  Illustrated  in  Colours 
from  Drawings  by  PAUL  HARDY,  Cloth,  5s- 
A  Capital  Tale  of  Public  School  life  and  of  the  influence  boys  have 
over  each  other. 

Write  to  Wells  Car  ner,  Carton  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  3,  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  for  their  Latest  List  of  New  Books, 
bea  utifully  printed  in  colours. 


The  Most  Popular  Annuals. 


CHATTERBOX 

41 S  NEARLY  12 

LARGE  300  COLOURED 

PAGES.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PLATES. 

Cloth  boards,  5s.  ;  Paper  boards,  3s. 


Either  of  these  volumes  is  a  CHILD’S  LIBRARY 
I  v  ITSELF,  arid  contains  more  reading  matter 
than  three  Ss.  or  3s.  6c8.  boys’  or  girls’  books. 


SUNDAY 


416 

LARGE 

PAGES 


READING  FOR 
THE  YOUNG. 

250  © 

ORIGINAL  COLOURED 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  PLATES. 

Paper  boards,  3s. ;  Cloth  boards,  5s. 


FOR 

BOYS 


THE  PRIZE 


FOR 

GIRLS 


LEADING  STRINGS 


Is.  2d.,  Is.  Sd.j  2s.j  and  2s«  6cf* 

The  Baby’s 
Annual. 

Is*  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 


WELIS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

3,  PATERNOSTER  BUIUDiNGS,  LONDON,  E,C»  ’ 


Mr.  Heinemamfs  New  Books. 

THE  HEART  "s  ANTARCTIC 

By  SIR  ERNEST  SH ACKLETOPJ,  G.V.O. 

Two  Volumes,  fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  from  photographs, 

crown  4to,  36s  net. 

AUTOGRAPH  EDITION  DE  LUXE.— Limited  to  300  numbered 
copies,  each  signed  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  the  members  of  the  Shore 
Party,  with  additional  Illustrations  and  text,  printed  on  Dutch  hand¬ 
made  paper  with  special  water-mark.  Medium  4to,  vellum,  £10  10s.  net. 

ITALIAN  HOURS. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Demy  Ito,  26s.  net. 

THE  LAS HD  OF  THE’  LION. 

By  Dr.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s,  Gd.  net. 

CHRISTIANS  AT  MECCA. 

By  AUGUSTUS  RALLI.  Illustrated,  crown  svo,  5s.  net. 


WiR.  RAOKHAM’S  IMEW  BOOK 


UNDINE. 


Adapted  from  the  German  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  Crown  4to,  7s.  Gd,  net. 

11. B. — This  is  the  only  entirely  new  and  original  work  by 
Mr.  RaGkham  to  be  published  this  year. 

Illustrated  by  the  same  Artist. 

THE  1NGQLDSBY  LEGENDS, 

Crown  4  to,  IBs.  net. 

CATHEDRAL OITSES  OF  SPAIN* 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.L 

With  GO  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  8ro,  10s.  net. 
Also  an  Edition  do  Luxe,  42s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  DUCHESSH  DE  DING. 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  P.  A.  KROPOTKIN.  Demy  6vo,  Cs.  net. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  TERROR. 

A  Study  Paris  in  1793-95. 

Kv  G,  LENOTRE.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVII 1., 

1814-15, 

By  GILBERT  STENGER.  II  ustrated,  demy  8 ro,  10s.  net. 

Mr.  DE  MORGAN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

IT  NEVER  CAN  HAPPEN  AGAIN. 

By  WILLIAM  DE  MOEGAS. 

In  two  volumes,  uniform  with  the  Author’s  “Joseph  Vance,”  “Alice  fur 
Short,”  and  “  Somehow  Good.”  Crown  8vo,  10s. 

“It  is  indeed  a  worthy  companion  to  ‘  Joseph  Vance  ’  and  its  two 
successors.  ...  In  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  new  book  we  should  estimate 
that  there  are  about  301000  words,  and  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
to  his  charm  is  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  way  too  much. 
Whether  depicting  tragedy  in  slumdom,  drama  in  a  suburban 
midd  e-class  home,  or  comedy  in  a  country  mansion,  the  author 
shows  himself  master  of  his  materials.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

BELLA  DOMNA. 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS. 

2  vols,  fcap.  8vo,  4s.  net,  or  1  voL  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“One  of  the  bes  novels  we  have  ever  read,  and  quite  the  best 
that  Mr.  Hichens  has  written.”— Saturday  Review. 

LEAVES. 

By  VIOLET  CLARKE.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

HEiNEMANN’3  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION, 

THE  HUNGRY  HEART. 

By  D.  G.  PHILLIPS.  1  yol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS.  1  vol.,  3s.  net 

HEDWBG  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “Marcia  in  Germany.”  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

BEYOND  MANS  STRENGTH. 

By  M".  HARTLEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

A  SENSE  OF  SCARLET. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

THE  MAGNETIC  NORTH. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS.  Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  2s.  net. 


Sir,  lleinemann’s  Illustrated  Hist  post  free. 
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T  R  U  T  H— Special 


MACMILLANS  BOOKS 
for  Presents. 


Dr.  Sv@n  Hedm’s 

New  Book 

TRAM  S-H I  MALAYA: 

Discoveries  and  Adventures  in  Tibet 

With  388  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Water-Colour 
Sketches  and  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  10  Maps. 

2  vola.,  8vo,  30a.  net. 

THE  STANDARD. —  “Of  the  traveller’s  indomitable  energy,  and  of  the 
courage  and  patience  with  which  he  overcame  obstacles  that  would  have 
baffled  ninety-nine  explorers  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  .  .  ,  The  story  of  the  grandest  feat  of  Asiatic  travel  accomplished 
since  the  days  of  Prejavalsky.” 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE.— “  The  whole  story  of  the  twenty-six  months’ 
journey  is  a  record  of  tenacity  and  personality  triumphing  over  almost  un¬ 
exampled  difficulties.  His  book  is  of  the  first  value  for  its  fresh  information, 
very  readable,  and  well  illustrated.” 

THE  DAILY  MAIL.— “A  tale  of  adventure,  thrilling  and  delightful. 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin  went  through  the  most  desperate  and  varied  experiences. 
He  relates  them  with  such  skill  as  to  make  us  feel  we  have  been  through 
them  ourselves.  And  he  is  himself  a  hero  fit  to  place  beside  any  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  world’s  epics.” 


IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  NYIKA. 

Further  Adventures  in  British  East  Africa, 

By  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H,  PATTERSON,  D.S.Q., 

Author  of  “The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo.” 

With  Illustrations,  8vo,  7  S.  6d„  net. 


Light  Come3  Light  Go.  Gambling-Ganaesters- 

Wagers— The  Turf.  BY  RALPH  NEYILL.  With  9 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  15s.  net. 


The  Works  of  Tennyson. 

MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  Editions  of  Tennyson’s  Works  are  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Editions  and  contain  all  the  poems  still  in  copyright 
and  the  latest  texts  of  the  earlier  poems  which  are  now  out  of 

copyright 

THE  CENTENARY  EDITION,  in  9  vols. 

Annotated  by  the  Author,  and  Edited  by  HALLAM, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Globe  8vo,  4s.  net-  per  vol. 

[Ever sley  Series, 

©ompiete  Works  in  One  voi.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Pocket  Edition.  5  Yols.  F’cap,  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  3s,  net  each. 

Poetical  Works.  Pocket  Edition.  Morocco,  gilt  edges. 
Pott  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  The  People’s  Edition.  12  vols.  16mo, 
Is.  net  each ;  or  in  cloth  box,  14s.  net.  Globe  Edition. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  extra  Gilt,  4s.  6d.  ;  limp  leather,  5s.  net. 

in  fVieiYloriam.  2s.  6d.  net;  limp  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

\_Golden  Treasury  Series . 

The  Princess.  2s. 6d.  net;  limp  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

jj Golden  Treasury  Series. 
Lyrical  Poems.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Golden  Treasury  Scries. 

idylls  of  the  King1.  2s.6d.net;  limp  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[ Golden  Treasury  Series. 

in  Wiemorsam.  With  Notes  by  the  Author.  Edited  by 
HALL  AM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  F’cap  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Cheap  Edition. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson :  a  Memoir.  By  his  Son, 
HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With  Portrait  and 
Facsimiles.  Extra  Crown  8 vo,  6s . 

Time's  Laughingstocks  and  other 

Verses,  By  THOMAS  HARDY.  Crown  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  6s  NOVELS. 

The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul.  By 

ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  >Jixnbo:a 
Phantasy,”  &c. 

Robert  Emmet.  A  Historical  Romance.  By 

STEPHEN  GWYNN. 


*  *  M ■■  cmillan’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  joost-free  on  application. 
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The  Greening  Books 
Still  on  Top. 

BARONESS  ORCZY’S 

Latest  and  Greatest  Romance. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARRGWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARRGWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

By  th®  Author  Of  “THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.” 

Third  Large  Edition  Now  Heady. 

1  THE  STORY  OF  MR.  LEWIS  WALLER’S  LATEST  SUCCESS. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

1  By  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX  and  STEPHEN  LOVELL 

I  Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  principal  characters  and  scenes  in 
|  the  play. 

Tin©  very  best  of  the  ‘‘Dons  Q”  stories. 

DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  &.  HE8KETH  PRICHARD. 

Illustrated  by  CYRUS  CUNEO. 

BOOIVS  S 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

1  “  I  read  1  Boom  ’  at  a  sitting,  which  means  that  I  found  it  interesting, 

!  but  it  is  more  than  that— it  is  a  first-rate  satire  and  an  irresistible  piece 
|  of  humour.”— Black  &  White. 

S  THE  DISC. 

By  HARRIS  BORLAND,  Author  Of  “THE  FINANCIER.” 

I  “  Mr.  Borland  has  not  lost  any  of  his  great  power  of  being  interesting.”— 

1  Morning  Leader. 

1  FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

By  MAY  WYNNE,  Author  Of  “  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE.” 

|  “  ‘  Henry  of  Navarre '  put  the  seal  on  May  Wynne  asa  writer  of  historical  1 

i  romance,  but  in  ‘For  Charles  the  Rover’  she  has  gone  one  better.”— 

|  Sheffield  Telegraph. 

1  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 

1  By  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY,  Author  of  “THE  BISHOP’S  EMERALDS.” 

I  “If  you  want  thrills  you  will  find  them  here.” — Daily  Mirror. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BISS,  Author  of  “THE  DUPE.” 

“  For  a  distinctly  hair-raising  series  of  situations ‘The  House  of  Terror’ 
may  be  strongly  recommended.” — Evening  Standard. 

THE  WITCH  QUEEN  OF  KHEM. 

By  ENA  FITZGERALD,  Author  of  “PATCOLA.” 

“  Is  a  result  of  careful  study  aided  by  an  imaginative  gilt.”— Globe. 

1  ANOTHER  “WHEN  IT  WAS  DARK”? 
THE  SERPENT  AND  THE 
CROSS. 

By  STEPHEN  ANDREW. 

“  Should  be  read  by  every  thinker.  It  is  an  intellectual  treat  as  well  a3 
an  interesting  story.”— Reynolds’s. 

Other  Fiction  t©  be  Noted. 

THE  HUMAN  IVIOLE  COLIN  COLLINS 

WANTON  FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON 

THE  MARQUIS  CATSLINI  ROWLAND  STRONG 

THE  MASTER  SCHEMER  VERE  CAMPBELL 

THE  SPITFIRE  EDWARD  PEPLE 

RE-BIRTH  RATHMELL  WILSON 

ADVENTURES  OF  SUSAN  CYRUS  BRADY 

SEALED  ORDERS  A*  E*  CAREY 

HER  SUBURBAN  HIGHNESS  GURNER  GILLMAN 

FATAL  FASCINATION  A  MEDICAL  L.T 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES.  \ 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 
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later.  Lavinio. — I  would  nob  subscribe  any  more  money  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  concerns  named. 

•  Mixed  Securities. 

Pharmaceutical. — 1.  The  line  promises  well,  but  it  is  a  native 
company,  and  has  yet  to  prove  its  ability  to  earn  the  interest  on 
the  new  capital.  No.  4  is  the  pick  of  the  other  bonds  you  name. 

I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Alagoas  bonds,  as  stated  when  the 
prospectus  was  issued.  There  is  a  fair  market  in  Nos.  1  and  4. 
Anglo-Malay  is  partly  affected,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent  as 
yet.  The  Lanadron  is  the  chief  sufferer.  Shrapnel  Shell. — Better 
keep  Nos.  1  and  2.  Hold  Careys  and  Highlands  for  higher  prices  ; 
the  latter  should  be  worth  retaining  for  the  April  balance-sheet. 
4.  See  my  recommendations  last  week.  Senoj. — It  is  a  good  list, 
though  if  you  choose,  say,  No.  3,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  buying 
Nos.  1  and  5  as  well.  I  would  suggest  instead  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds  and 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per  Cent,  preferred  shares. 
Harkid. — 1.  The  invention  was  an  ingenious  one,  ‘but  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  financial  results  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the 
report.  2.  This  is  a  concern  of  high  standing,  and  its  shares  are 
a  good  investment  of  the  kind.  No.  3  passed  through  a  lean 
period  a  few  years  ago,  but  since  the  reorganisation  of  1904  lias 
been  doing  well.  With  regard  to  No.  4,  the  prospects  of  the 
reduced  dividend  just  paid  being  maintained  in  respect  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  financial  year  is  poor,  and  I  think  the  stock  ought  to  be  sold, 
Kilmore. — You  might  divide  the  money  between  London  County 
Council  Threes,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Four  per  Cent.  Per¬ 
petual  debenture  stock,  New  South  Wales  Threes,  Great  Western 
Railway  Five  per  Cent.  Rent  charge  stock,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
Western  Four  per  Cent,  debenture  stock.  All  these  stocks  are 
eligible  as  “safe  and  permanent”  investments.  A.  C . ,  East¬ 
bourne. — 1.  Bryant  and  May  would  be  a  fair  commercial  holding. 
2.  Lyons  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  and  Merchants’  Trust 
Preference  are  two  good  securities,  giving  4  per  cent,  to  a  little 
over.  4.  I  do  not  recommend  the  tramway  shares.  5.  Japanese 
Fours  and  Chinese  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  of  1898.  Ellen. — 
Hold  No.  3.  As  regards  No.  4,  the  company  appears  to  be  doing 
fairly  well,  and  you  might  keep  the  shares  for  the  present.  Sell 
the  others.  Pompadour. — 1.  Dividends  were  paid  in  March 
and  July  last.  2.  January  and  July.  3.  I  am  afraid  prospects 
continue  poor.  Lynton. — 1..,  The  shares  are  a  fair  lock-up  specula-, 
tion.  2.  The  line  has  a  promising  future,  and  as  a  speculative 
lock-up  the  Ordinary  stock  is  worth  buying.  Mahomet. — 1-4.  The 
board’s  scheme  received  the  necessary  assent  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  preference  shareholders.  This  should  help  to  place 
the  company’s  finances  on  a  sounder  footing,  and  you  had  better 
keep  your  stock.  5  and  6.  The  rise  was  connected  with  the  more 
hopeful  advices  concerning  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  A  further 
recovery  should  take  place  later  on,  though  for  the  present  the 
stock  looks  high  enough.  Jee. — A  purchase  of  the  mining  shares 
would  be  a  pure  speculation  just  now.  No.  1  is  a  sound  industrial. 
I  do  not  recommend  either  of  the  railway  stocks.  Tasrna. — 

1  and  2.  Japanese  Fours,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  and  Cunard  Shipping  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent;  debentures.  3.  At  95.  4  and  5.  Fair  lock-up 
purchases  at  the  prices  stated.  6.  I  do  not  see  much  attraction 
in  these.  Weldon. — 1.  A  very  fair  selection  among  shares  of  the 
class.  The  yield  is  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  market  price.  Of 
the  others,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  are  fair  purchases  of  their  kind, 
though  all  involve  a  certain  degree  of  speculative  risk.  The  others 
I  do  not  advise.  Tim. — 'Of  your  list  I  regard  Nos.  2  and  3  as 
the  pick,  and  if  the  sum  is  limited  to  a  few  hundreds  you  might 
as  well  confine  yourself  to  these  two.  No.  6  is  all  right  of  its 
kind,  but  the  two  stocks  just  referred  to  are  more  desirable  for 
the  investor,  with  whom  safety  is  the  primary  consideration. 
Erina. — 1.  Yours  is  a  poor  list,  and  I  would  recommend  you  to 
realise  all  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  more  stable  securities, 
for  instance,  Canadian  Pacific  Four  per  Cent,  debenture  stock  or 
Port  of  London  “  B  ”  Four  per  Cent,  stock.  Porteur.—I  hestitate 
to  advise  you  to  sell  any  of  the  stocks,  particularly  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices  ruling.  If  you  really  must  have  a  bigger 
yield,  you  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  take  some  risk. 
Bexar.  — Argentine  Government  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds, 
National  Railway  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior 
Lien  bonds,  City  of  London  Brewery  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mort¬ 
gage  debenture  stock,  Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  Five  per 
Cent,  preferred,  and  Japanese  Government  Four  per  'Cent,  bonds. 
Alcestc. — 1.  They  are,  of  course,  a  risky  holding,  and  in  the  case 
of  default  upon  the  Government  bonds  there  would  inevitably  be 
default  upon  the  railway  issues,  too.  But,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
remarks  in  another  column,  the  trouble  seems  to  be  the  political 
rather  than  financial.  Better  hold  and  await  events.  2.  The 
company  owns  and  operates  the  undertakings  of  the  Middles¬ 
brough,  Stockton,  and  Thornaby  Electric  Tramways,  besides 
owning  44,446  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  (of  £10  each)  of 
the  London  United  Tramways  (1901),  Ltd.,  and  the  share  capital 
of  the  Corris  Railway.  For  1908  the  'Ordinary  shares  gained  8  per 
cent.,  but  this  year  no  interim  dividend  has  been  paid  on  either 
Preference  or  Ordinary.  3.  Market  expected  to  be  quiet  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  should  present  favourable  investment  opportunities. 
Buy  Selangor,  Kuala  Lumpurs,  Langkat  Sumatra,  and  Jequie. 
B.G . — -You  might  spread  risks  better  by  exchanging,  say,  from 
Great  Southerns  into  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  shares  and 
Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  and  Pacific  Railway  “  A  ”  Pre¬ 
ferred  shares.  2.  May  be  held  for  9s.  or  10s.  Tapping  has 
begun  and  good  results  are  expected.  Ringwood. — 1.  They  have 
had  a  very  substantial  rise,  and  now  seem  high  enough.  2.  EitheT 
“A”  or  “B  ”  (or  both)  should  suit.  3.  Anglo-Malay  pay's  quar¬ 
terly  dividends,  and  the  shares  have  fair  speculative  merit.  Yam. 
— 1.  Fair  speculative  holdings.  2.  All  three  are  good  purchases, 
but  prefer  Langkat  Sumatra  and  Brieh  for  investment.  With 


regard  to  your  second  letter,  I  think  your  money  could  be  employed 
to  better  advantage  than  in  increasing  your  holding  in  the  com¬ 
pany  named.  Rattlesnake. — 1.  Malacca  production  for  1911  is 
estimated  at  1,500,0001b.,  and  2, 500,0001b.  for  1912.  2.  Present 
cost  averages  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  which  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  below  Is.  in  the  near  future.  S.  S.  B.  and  Unicorn.— 
Kimanis  are  saleable  at  6d.  discount  with  a  limited  market.  The 
shares  carry  the  British  North  Borneo  guarantee  of  5  per  cent, 
for  six  years,  and  you  might  wait  for  market  activity  in  the  spring. 
Chargola. — No.  1  is  not  developing  well,  and  I  prefer  Langkats 
or  the  shares  advised  last  week.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  quite  high 
enough,  and  the  properties  are  not  in  the  first  rank  of  plantation 
companies,  and  have  never  enjoyed  active  markets.  Max. — Jequie 
and  Brieh  may  pay  dividends  on  their  1910  crops,  and  you  have 
secured  your  holdings  at  fair  prices.  Langkat  Sumatra  18s.  paid 
are  obtainable  at  36s.  Ceylon  Cocoa  is  developing  well,  and 
should  pay  dividends  out  of  cocoa  next  year.  Highlands  yield 
5  per  cent,  on  last  year’s  dividend,  but  by  1913  their  output  is 
expected  to  be  1, 300,0001b.  There  are  fully-paid  and  17s.  6d.  paid 
shares.  Dividends  were  paid  in  April  and  September.  Jinkee. 
— The  labour  question  is  not  likely  to  become  acute  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  may  not  affect  the  Malay  iStates  so  much  as  Java 
and  Borneo.  Pataling  yields  10  per  cent,  at  current  quotations, 
and  expects  to  double  the  present  output  in  1911.  Ormidale. — 

1.  .Went  into  voluntary  liquidation  in  November,  1907,  and  has 
paid  nothing  yet  to  its  shareholders.  2.  Damansara  is  a  fair 
purchase,  and  its  crops  for  the  next  three  years  are  estimated 
at  180,000,  240,000,  350,0001b.  3.  I  dc  not  like  the  position  or 
development  of  the  plantations,  and  the  shares  are  quite  high 
enough.  4.  An  exchange  into  Ceylon  Tea  is  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  both  as  to  capital  and  dividends.  The  Junior  issues  are  the 
Second  and  Third  Preferences  and  the  Ordinary  stock.  5. 
Your  scheme  of  exchange  is  likely  to  give  you  better  results  from 
market  appreciation.  Merah. — i.  I  do  not  see  much  attraction 
in  the  suggested  purchase.  2,  I  am  afraid  buying  more  would 
be  a  case  of  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  3.  Holding  must 
be  considered  a  pure  speculation.. 

*  Miscellaneous. 

Seneca. — -Providing  the  security  were  carefully  chosen,  the 
investment  would  be  safe  enough.  The  estate  agents  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  more  suitable  firm  with  which  to  entrust  the  business. 
Pyramid. — 1.  Sidi  Salem©  would  be  as  good  as  any.  2.  At  the 
present  price  the  shares  would  be  distinctly  speculative.  G .  A.— 
I  am  afraid  joining  the  reconstruction  would  be  a  case  of  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  River  Ext. — I  wrote  favourably  of  the 
shares  some  months  ago,  and  have  not  changed  my  opinion.  It 
is  the  leading  bank  of  Egypt,  and  does  most  of  the  Government 
business.  Royal  Berks. — No.  3  has  yet  to  prove  its  dividend¬ 
paying  capacity.  The  other  investments  are  well  secured.  Y cm. 
— I  certainly  think  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
price  to  secure  your  profit.  Badger. — In  the  circumstances  you 
mention  the  bonds  should  suit  very  well.  The  security  for 
them  is  ample ;  indeed,  they  should  be  safe  so  long  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  wilfully  default.  Jadoo. — Yes;  the  words  mean 
that  there  is  no  further  liability.  I  am  sorry  if  a  mistake  occurred 
as  to  the  coupon.  Nebuer. — {a)  It  is  a  usury-shop  which  should 
be  shunned.  (6)  Of  your  list  I  prefer  Nos.  4, ’5,  6,  and  8,  but  am 
not  prepared  to  predict  such  a  rise  as  you  suggest  in  the  early 
future.  A.  R .,  Plymouth,  and  Sailor. — I  regard  it  as  anything 
but  a  safe  investment.  No  concern  of  the  slightest  standing  as  a 
bank  offers  such  terms.  Lanka. — 1.  I  know  nothing  about  these 
directors,  but  I  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  -with  the  skating 
rink  shares.  2.  Very  unpromising.  A  Welsh  Reader. — See  rule 
above  as  to  coupon.  W.  S .,  Addlestone. — Yea ;  probably  a  new 
dodge.  Captain. — The  Issuing  House  of  London  is  a.  welshing 
bucket-shop  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  recover  money. 
Readers  of  Truth  were  warned  against  it  from  the  first.  Ireland. 
— I  know  nothing  about  this  individual.  In  any  case  I  do  not  advise 
dealings  with  outside  brokers.  Past  Mug. — I  cannot  say  with  any 
confidence  what  will  happen  in  that  time,  but  probably  you  will  l>e 
all  right.  You  might,  however,  do  as  you  suggest.  Mar  van. — ■ 
It  is  not  an  institution  which  I  have  ever  felt  justified  in  recom¬ 
mending.  Dubious  Very. — I  have  already  often  warned  the 
public  against  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.  Kadli. — No  doubt  they 
will  be  repaid  when  drawn,  but  in  the  cases  of  several  that  may 
not  be  in  your  lifetime.  The  drawings  of  the  Brussels  bond,  for 
instance,  go  on  till  1992.  Ausencia. — 1.  I  do  not  recommend 
them  or  any  outside  firm  for  dealings  in  stocks  and  shares ;  'but 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  the  introduction  to 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  2.  The  company  is  running 
several  skating  rinks,  but  the  shares  of  such  concerns  are  best  left 
alone.  Pensioner. — Their  advice  is  necessarily  interested ;  they 
are  not  philanthropists.  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  advised 
you  to  sell  and  what  to  buy.  James. — They  are  not  members  of 
the  London  (Stock  Exchange- — if  they  were  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  advertise — and  I  do  not  recommend  them.  Do  your 
business  through  a  broker  who  is  a  member.  Tiro. — 1.  Mr. 
Duguid’s  “The  Stock  Market  ”  (Methuen  and  Co.,  price  2s.  6d . ) . 

2.  Yes.  3.  I  believe  it  is.  Matron. — I  would  suggest  the  National 
Freehold  Land  and  Building  Society,  25,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
V.  P.  P.,  W.  A.,  and  others.— See  article  in  another  column 
regarding  the  Investment  Registry’s  latest  offer.  Kingsclcre.— 
Avoid  them  and  all  such  firms.  They  are  in  business  to  make 
money  for  themselves,  and  what  they  make  necessarily  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  their  customers.  It  is  with  that  object  that 
bucket-shop  gambles  are  devised  and  carried  on.  Stag  and 
others. — Next  week.  May. — The  estate  is  too  thickly  olanted. 
and  drastic  cutting  out  has  been  in  progress,  hence  the  abnormal 
yield  this  year.  Your  suggested  exchange  is  an  excellent  one, 
plus  a  few  shares  of  the  younger  concerns  described  above. 
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Phoenix  Absorbs  Law  Life — Tjie  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Society — Poor  Outlook  for  New  Insurance  Offices — 
Control  of  the  American  Equitable  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan. 

,11  /|  ANY  insurance  companies  have  been  active  of  late 
ill  in  one  way  and  another.  By  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  occurrence  is  the  absorption  of  the  Law7  Life  Office 
by  the  Phoenix.  The  Law  Life  was  founded  in  1823, 
and  has  always  been  a  thoroughly  sound  and  respectable 
office,  which  people  liked  and  spoke  well  of ;  at  the 
same  time,  its  continuance  as  a  separate  institution  has 
long  been  regarded  as  impossible,  since  it  had  a  paid-up 
share  capital  of  £1,000,000,  upon  which  dividends  have 
to  be  earned.  Capital  of  this  kind  is  quite  superfluous 
in  a  life  office,  and  in  order  to  pay  dividends  Avhieh 
were  appreciably  in  excess  of  the  interest  earned  on 
the  capital  owned  by  the  shareholders  an  unduly  large 
proportion  of  the  surplus  had  to  be  taken  aw7ay  from 
the  participating  policy-holders.  This  feature,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  society  lost  a  lot  of  money  over 
Irish  mortgages  and  in  other  ways,  made  its  policies 
compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  mutual  and  other 
life  offices,  and  the  absorption  of  the  office  by  some 
stronger  company  has  been  a  foregone  conclusion  for 
some  years.  It  must  not  he  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Law  Life  disappears  without  a  perfectly  proper 
sentimental  regret.  Its  business  has  always  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  high-class  lines,  its  connections  are  valuable, 
and  Mr.  Holt,  the  manager,  is  universally  and 
deservedly  liked  and  esteemed. 

The  Phoenix,  which  takes  over  the  Law  Life,  on  terms 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  shareholders  and  policy- 
holders  of  the  latter,  is  a  very  old  company  which  until 
recently  transacted  fire  insurance  business  only.  Quite 
lately  the  Phcenix  absorbed  the  Pelican  Life  Office, 
which  had  previously  amalgamated  with  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  doing  so  acquired  an  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able  asset  by  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Ryan 
as.  manager  of  the  company.  Without  the  Law  Life 
the  Phcenix  thus  became  a  very  important  company, 
and  with  the  latest  accession  of  wealth  and  connections 
brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  the  Law  Life  the 
Phcenix  becomes  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
insurance  companies  in  existence.  The  arrangement  is 
wholly  good  from  every  point  of  view,  and  everybody 
concerned  is  to  he  congratulated  upon  the  negotiations 
entered  into,  which  will  doubtless  be  duly  completed, 
It  is  certain  that  under  the  present  able  management 
the  future  of  the  Phoenix  will  he  conspicuously  pros¬ 
perous  and  successful. 

The  gravitation  of  the  failures  to  the  successes  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  agreement  between  the 
Guardian  Assurance  Company  and  the  Law  Guarantee 
and  Trust  Society,  by  which  the  former  takes  over  the 
fidelity  guarantee,  personal  accident,  burglary,  and 
direct  fire-insurance  business  of  the  Law  Guarantee. 
Precisely  how  much  business  the  Guardian  is  getting  or 
what  it  is  paying  for  it  I  do  not  know,  hut  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Guardian  is  obtaining  busi¬ 
ness  that-  is  well  worth  having,  that  the  Law  Guarantee 
is  obtaining  a  sum  in  cash  which  in  its  present  circum¬ 
stances  will  he  very  welcome,  and  that  the  policy- 
holders  in  the  Law  Guarantee  have  good  reason  for 
welcoming  the  transfer  of  their  insurance.  The  Law 
Guarantee  was  the  pioneer  in  regard  to  certain  classes 
of  insurance,  some  at  least  of  which  have  turned  out 
very  badly.  Heavy  calls  have  had  to  he  made  upon 
the  shareholders,  and  the  petition  for  winding-up  the 
society  is  to  be  heard  on  the  14th  inst. 

An  extremely  serious  statement  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
William  Harris,  who  was  invited  to  become  chairman 
of  ihe  society  with  a  view  to  getting  it  out  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  this  were  possible.  The  story  which  he  has 
to  tell  of  the  result  of  insuring  mortgages  and  dehen- 
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tures  is  startling  in  the  extreme.  It  has,  of  course, 
long  been  apparent  that  the  society  was  losing  heavily 
on  this  class  of  business,  hut  I  doubt  if  anyone  was 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  properties  under 
the  management  of  the  society  which  were  ‘originally 
valued  at  £4,912,516,  are  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
only  £1,705,173,  or  hut  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  original  valuation.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
policyholders  have  much  to  be  afraid  of,  but  the  loss 
to  the  shareholders  will  he  exceedingly  heavy.  A 
circular  has  been  issued  by  Lord  Alverstone  and  other 
shareholders  whose  names  carry  great  weight,  and  the 
general  body  of  the  proprietors  would  do  well  to  co¬ 
operate  with  this  committee. 

Accompanying  the  disappearance  of  large  offices, 
such  as  the  Law  Life  and  the  Rock,  we  have  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  new  companies,  called  the  Omnium,  the 
British  Union  and  General,  and  the  Drapers’;  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  a  trade  society  it  may  perhaps  succeed., 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  attractive  about  either 
of  the  other  two,  or  to  make  out  why  they  were  started, 
or  how  they  can  expect  to  get  their  share  capital  sub¬ 
scribed  or  their  policies  taken.  It  is  exceedingly  rare 
for  a  new  insurance  company  to  start  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  success.  A  new  office  cannot  in  any  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  offer  such  attraction®  to  policy- 
holders  as  well-established  companies,  and  I,  for  one, 
should  never  dream  of  advising  anybody  to  take  a 
policy  of  any  kind — let  alone  a  life  policy — in 
a  new  office.  W e  find  that  strong  offices  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  a  long  time,  and  which  are 
able  to  command  the  services  of  managers  of  recog¬ 
nised  ability,  find  it  difficult  to  make  progress,  and  even 
have  to  go  under  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  what 
possible  chance,  therefore,  can#there  he  for  new  com¬ 
panies  under  the  control  of  unknown  men  who  have 
hitherto  given  no  evidence  of  ability  ?  The  manager  of 
the  Omnium  is  a  Mr.  Veitch,  who,  I  believe,  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  Equitable  of  the  United  States, 
and  later  with  the  Confederation  Life.  Mr.  Urch  is 
the  manager  of  the  British  Union  and  National,  and 
although  both  these  gentlemen  may  be  very  Napoleons 
of  finance,  they  have  not  impressed  ihe  insurance  world 
with  any  sense  of  importance  or  conspicuous  ability ; 
their  task  is  one  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  that 
of  men  of  acknowledged  genius  who  control  our  well- 
established  insurance  companies ;  and  taken  all  in  all 
the  outlook  for  these  new  ventures  seems  pretty  hope¬ 
less,  and,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  the  prospects  of  success  are  distinctly  poor. 

Another  old  and  first-class  company  is  rearranging  its 
share  capital.  This  is  the  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Globe,  which  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  unlimited 
liability  of  its  shareholders  by  substituting  £10  shares 
with  £1  paid,  and  to  give  debenture  stock  in  place  of 
certain  curious  perpetual  annuities.  The  whole  scheme 
is  sound  and  good,  improving  the  investments  of  both 
shareholders  and  annuitants,  and  making  not  one  iota 
of  difference  to  any  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  are  superabundantly  secure  independent  of 
the  share  capital. 

The  National  Provident  Institution,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  mutual  life  offices,  is  seeking  powers 
to  do  certain  things,  wffiich  will  tend  to  make  it  even 
better  than  before,  and  which  doubtless  will  be  obtained 
in  due  course.  The  Standard  Life  Office,  which  recently 
disappointed  its  policy-holders  by  declaring  no  bonus, 
is  applying  for  power  to  make  certain  alterations  in  its 
constitution,  but  exactly  what  these  are  I  do  not  yet 
know.  One  point  concerns  the  division  of  profits,  and 
if  this  has  any  effect  upon  the  policy-holders  it  ought 
to  he  carefully  watched.  The  general  muddle  of  things, 
especially  extravagant  expenditure,  recently  resulted  in 
the  policy-holders  getting  no  bonus,  but  the  share¬ 
holders  continued  to  get  dividends ;  the  proceedings 
suggested  considerable  preference  for  the  proprietors  at 
the  expense  of  the  assured,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
this  tendency  is  not  to  be  extended  by  legislation. 

Among  other  matters  of  comparatively  little  import¬ 
ance  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  is  taking  over  the  London 
and  County  Plate  Glass ;  the  United  Provident  Assur- 
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ance  Company  wants  to  transfer  its  business  to  the 
British  Legal ;  and  the  Pearl  contemplates  taking  up 
fire,  burglary,  accident,  and  other  classes  of  business. 
The  Pearl  also  proposes  that  the  directors  may  increase 
the  share  capital  of  the  company  without  the  sanction 
of  a  general  meeting.  If  I  were  a  shareholder  I  should 
oppose  this  latter  resolution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  directors  issued  shares  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  were — to  say  the  least  of  it — open  to 
question,  and  which  led  to  very  considerable  ructions. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  has  acquired 
the  majority  of  the  shares  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  of  the  United  States ;  it  seems  probable 
that  this  will  give  him  considerable  influence  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  handling  of  funds  approximating  to 
£100,000,000.  Conceivably  the  influence  of  this  finan¬ 
cial  magnate  may  be  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental 
to  the  policy-holders  in  the  company.  One  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  partners  or  associates  is  already  the  dominant 
personage  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  highly  undesirable  that 
the  investments  of  two  of  the  biggest  life  offices  in  the 
world  should  thus,  in  great  measure,  pass  under  the 
control  of  one  man.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  can 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  Britishers,  at  any  rate,  to  select 
other  offices  for  life-assurance  purposes. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on-  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third-  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth,] 

L.  T . — This  is  a  good  little  Society  and  you  will  do  well  to 
effect  the  insurance  you  mention.  Francisca. — The  company  is 
sound,  though  not  in  some  ways  first-class.  I  think  your  friend 
should  continue  the  policy  and  obtain  a  loan  for  house-purchase 
purposes  if  he  can  get  it. — Other  answers  are  held  over  till  next 
week. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- - 

Daimler  Motor  Company  (1904),  Limited. 

The  Company's  Prospects. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  oi  the  Daimler 
Motor  Company  (1904),  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  company’s  offices, 
Coventry,  last  week,.  Mr,  Edward  Manville,  M.I.E.E.,  presiding. 
The  report  showed  a  profit  for  the  year  of  £23,429,  which,  after 
deducting  the  preference  share  dividend,  left  £18,889,  which  the 
directors  recommended  should  be  carried  forward. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  applause  in  rising  to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  said  :  I  am 
glad  that  your  board  can  meet  you  to-day  with  a  much  better 
account  of  the  past  year’s  work  than  that  which  it  was  possible 
to  put  before  you  at  the  last  annual  general  meeting.  Dealing 
in  the  first  instance,  briefly,  with  the  balance-sheet,  the  ordinary 
preference  capital  again  remains  exactly  as  at  the  time  of  the 
last  meeting,  whilst  the  debenture  stock  has  been  reduced  during 
the  year  from  £49,800  to  £47,500  by  the  operation  of  the 
annual  sinking  fund  ;  therefore  the  total  capital  paid  up,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  debenture  stock,  cumulative  preference  shares,  and 
ordinary  shares,  amounts  to  £323,800,  against  the  total  of 
£-326,100  of  last  year.  The  mortgage  of  £3,500  relates  to  certain 
premises  owned  by  the  company  in  Brighton,  which  are  let  at 
a  profit.  Our  creditors  this  year  amount  to  £165,201,  which  is 
very  materially  larger  than  last  year,  when  they  amounted  to 
only  £87,027,  the  difference  indicating  a  very  much  larger 
volume  of  work  passing  through  the  factory  owing  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  trade  we  are  dealing  with.  The  reserves  stand 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  figure  as  last  year,  though  the 
general  reserve  account  has  been  reduced  from  £180,000  to 
£172,739  on  account-  of  the  balance  of  loss  of  last  year,  which 
was  accounted  for  by  being  deducted  from  this  reserve  account. 
The  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  expenditure  on  Coven¬ 
try  leaseholds  has  increased  from  £3,288  to  £4,118,  and  this 
amount  is  represented  by  investments  in  reansable  securities 
outside  the  business.  This  side  of  the  balance-sheet  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  profit  made  during  the  past  twelve  months  of 
£23.429  9s.  9d,  On  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  good¬ 
will  and  patent  rights  remain  at  the  same  figure  as  heretofore. 
Freehold  and  leasehold  land  and  buildings  have  increased 
slightly  from  £137,744  to  £140,471,  whilst  the  following  items— 
machinery  and  plant,  furniture  and  fittings — remain  at  almost 
the  same  figure  as  in  last  year’s  balance-sheet,  notwithstanding 
that  substantial  additions  have  been  made  to  these.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  two  items,  jigs,  dies,  etc.,  and  loose  tools,  show  increases 
over  the  previous  year,  the  former  due  to  the  preparations 
necessary  for  the  turning  out  of  the  new  engine ,  the  latter  due 
to  the  much  larger  number  of  workmen.  Both  these  items  have 
only  been  brought  into  the  sheet  on  a  strictly  conservative 
valuation.  The  stock-in-trade  amounts  to  £326,173,  against 


£269,657  last  year ;  this  is  a  very  considerable  increase,  and 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
which  was  going  through  at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  in  hand  at  the  same  time  last 
year;  the  increase,  in  fact,  indicates  a  most  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  being  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  forward  condition 
of  the  new  season’s  work.  The  debtors  this  year,  including 
bills  receivable,  amount  to  £89,780,  as  compared  with  £68,702 
last  year.  The  increase  in  this  amount  is  due  to  the  larger 
amount  of  trading  which  has  been  experienced,  and,  although 
a  substantially  larger  item  than  in  last  year’s  balancfe-sheet,  it 
is  yet  of  moderate  -dimensions,  taking  into  account  the  volume 
of  the  business.  These  debtors  have  been  discounted  by  the 
usual  provision  for  “bad  and  doubtful”  debts.  The  invest¬ 
ments  have  increased  by  a  small  sum,  the  increase  being,  in 
fact,  under  £1,000,  and  include,  as  previously,  the  same  amount 
of  realisable  railway  stock,  A  new  item  appears  on  this  side 
of  the  balance-sheet,  namely,  the  preliminary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  establishment  of  the  So-ciete  Francaise  de  la  Daimler 
Motor  'Company,  amounting  to  £1,926  6s.  3d.  ;  this  amount  will 
be  written  off  from  the  profits  made  by  this  company,  established 
by  us  in  Paris  during  the  last  year,  which  lias  already  turned 
out  t-o  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  This  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet-  is  balanced  by  the  cash  at  the  bank'  and  in  hand  at  the 
time  of  the  making  up  of  the  balance-sheet,  namelv  £14,393. 

Official  Test  of  the  New  Engine. 

During  the  year  which  has  expired  the  company  has  been 
passing  through  a  period  when  it  lias  had  to  face  the  opposition 
of  almost  the  entire  trade  in  regard  to  the  new  engine,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  most  damaging  statements  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  circulated  amongst  the  public,  no  efforts 
being  spared  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  competitors  to  blacken 
its  reputation  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
therefore,  an  official  -test  was  made  of  the  engine  before  judges 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  which  test,  at  our 
request,  was  mado  of  so  severe  a  character  that  it  may  fairly 
be  said  no  similar  engine  has  yet  been  put  through  such  a  test. 
This  test  having  been  passed  through  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner  from  beginning  to  end,  a  monetary  challenge  was  issued 
to  the  whole  world  to’ produce  before  the  judges  of  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  an  engine  which  would  obtain  so  good  a  certifi¬ 
cate  as  the  one  issued  to  this  company.  It  did  not  surprise  us 
that  this  challenge  failed  to  find  a  single  acceptor,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  conceded  that  no  single  maker  of  the  old  type  of 
engine  was  able  to  produce  one  which,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  give  so  good  a  result  as  our  new  engine,  and 
included  in  this  category  are,  necessarily,  all  those  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  who  were  so  severely  critical  of  the  possibilities  of  out- 
new  engine.  This  test  in  itself  served  to  counteract  the  adverse 
statements  made  by  our  adversaries  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  the  demand  for  our  new  cars  continually  increased  during 
the  year,  and,  as  we  hoped  might  be  the  case,  the  result  of  t-ha 
use  of  largo  numbers  of  these  cars  by  the  public  has  induced 
the  possessors  of  them  to  speak  in  such  high  terms  to  their 
friends  that  the  company  is  now  feeling  the  results  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  possible.  (Applause.)  Having  regard  to 
our  experience  in  the  previous  year,  we  were  afraid  to  put  down 
too  large  a  number  of  cars  in  case  there  might  bo  any  difficulty 
in  selling  them,  when  we  might  have  been  left  with  a  consider 
able  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  was  a  policy  of  cau¬ 
tion,  but  it  resulted  in  our  finding,  long  before  the  season  was 
ended,  that  we  had  no  longer  any  cars  to  sell.  Had  we  been 
a  little  more  courageous  in  this  direction  we  could  have  sold 
a  great-  many  more  cars  and  have  thus  materially  increased  the 
profit  shown  on  our  balance-sheet.  I  trust,  however,  you  will 
not  condemn  us  for  this  policy  of  caution ;  it  was,  obviously,  so 
much  the  sounder,  until  we  had  evidence  of  what  the  market 
was  likely  to  be,  to  find  ourselves  without  sufficient-  cars  to 
satisfy  the  demand  rather  than  to  have  accumulated  a  stock  of 
unsold  cars.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  the  time  we  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  cars  prepared  for  last  season’s  sale  no  possible  doubt 
was  left  in  our  minds  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  which 
awaited  us  in  the  future,  and  we  therefore  were  able  to  put  in 
hand,  as  long  ago  as  last  August,  all  the  materials  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  number  of  cars  for  the  ensuing  season. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  even  now  wa  are  delivering 
cars  in  fulfilment  of  our  1910  orders,  whereas  last  year  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  do  this,  at  all  events  to  any  extent,  until 
last  April.  What  this  means  to  you,  you  will  appreciate,  I  hope, 
when  the  next  balance-sheet  is  published. 

Large  Increase  of  Orders. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  you  that,  whilst  the  position  of 
delivering  cars  at  so  early  a  date  is  a  highly  satisfactory  one,  the 
results  to  be  thereby  achieved  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  demand  which  will  enable  the  output  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  market.  Wrell,  I  have  no  idea  as  to  tho  extent- 
to  which  that  demand  may  develop  during  the  forthcoming 
season,  but,  as  an  indication  to  you  of  what  is  likely  in  this 
respect,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that — an-d  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know — our  definite  and  individually  specified  orders  to 
the  end  of  this  month  already  exceed  the  total  sales  of  the  new 
type  cars  last  year.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  position  wo 
have  never  before  found  ourselves  in,  even  in  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  day3  of  the  company.  (Applause.) 

I  should  here  like  to  interpose  a  note  of  warning  in  asking 
you  not  to  estimate  from  this  statement  -that  our  profits  during 
this  year  are  going  to  be  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  for 
you  must  recollect  t-hat  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  tho 
prices  of  motor-cars  have  descended  considerably,  so  that  the 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  each  sale  is  much  smaller  than  it  used 
to  be.  and  consequently  a  much  larger  output  would  be  required 
to  approach  the  profits  of  our  past  years.  You  will  recollect  t-hat  at 
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cur  last  annual  general  meeting  I  put  before  you  clearly  the 
position  your  Board  felt  themselves  in  during  the  year  1906, 
when  sales  had  fallen  off  considerably,  and  when  we  were  face 
to  face  either  with  the  need  of  largely  disbanding  our  staff  if 
we  were  to  end  up  with  a  profit  for  the  year,  or,  alternatively, 
to  keep  our  organisation  in  full  swing  to  enable  us  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  large  increase  in  output  that  the  future  might  bring 
to  us,  and  that  we  had,  as  you  know,  decided  that  it  was  more 
in  the  interests  of  the  company  to  incur  a  loss  for  one  year  by 
keeping  the  staff  at  its  full  strength.  That  that  policy  was  justi¬ 
fied  is  now  being  evidenced  to  us,  for,  notwithstanding  the  large 
demand  at  this  moment  existing  for  our  cars,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  cope  with  it,  I  trust,  fully,  and  thus  reap  the  benefits  offered. 

Remarkable  Development  Abroad. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  occurrences  of  the  past 
year  lias  been  the  remarkable  development  of  our  foreign  trade. 
By  foreign  trade  I  do  not  mean  trade  with  our  colonies  and 
with  extra-European  countries  such  as  South  America,  where 
we  have  always  had  a  desirable  connection,  but  trade  with 
European  countries ;  and  we  are  at  the  present  moment  in 
receipt  of  orders  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe  where 
automobiles  are  used,  this  being,  I  think,  the  first  time  that  any 
really  considerable  business  lias  been  done  by  an  English  con¬ 
cern  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  (Applause.)  The  development 
in  France  last  year  ’was  so  considerable  and  gave  promise  of 
being  so  much  more  considerable  in  future  years  that  we  found 
it  expedient  to  form  a  separate  French  company  (the  shares  of 
which  are  held  by  this  company)  to  deal  with  the  business  there, 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  in  Paris,  which  may  be  truly 
described  as  the  very  seat  of  the  automobile  industry,  our  cars 
should  have  proved  so  attractive,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  are  handicapped  by  heavy  duties,  as  well  as  freight, 
whilst,  on  the  other  band,  French  and  other  foreign  cars  are 
imported  in  large  numbers  into  this  country  duty  free.  This 
explains  the  reason  why  the  comparatively  small  item  for  the 
formation  of  the  French  company  appears  on.  the  face  of  the 
balance-sheet,  instead  of  being  included  under  other  items,  in 
order  that  your  attention  might  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  a  complete  working  organisation  in  France  to  deal 
with  our  interests  there.  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  to  any  greater 
extent  on  the  expansion  that  is  taking  place  in  this  section  of 
eur  work,  and  which  is.  so  eminently  satisfactory  to  us  all.  Last 
year  I  drew  attention  to  the  development  we  were  making  with 
omnibuses,  Rcnard  trains,  and  agricultural  tractors.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  all  these  directions  during  the  last  year,  and 
we  expect  these  to  very  soon  produce  profits  for  us.  A  further 
direction  in  which  we  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  spending 
money  in  development  is  the  production  of  self-propelled  railway 
coaches.  The  last  examples  of  these  made  by  us  have  proved 
eminently  satisfactory,  so  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  demand  which  we  believe  will  exist  for  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  mentioned  these  developments  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  and  you  will  appreciate,  from  the  time  that  has  elapsed, 
how  long  it  takes  to  turn  out  satisfactory  articles  in  new  direc¬ 
tions  before  they  are  fit  to  be  put  upon  the  market,  and  before 
we  are  vvilling  to  risk  taking  large  contracts  which,  if  we  were 
not  perfectly  certain  of  what  we  were  doing,  might  lead  to 
considerable  losses  by  the  company  and  damage  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion;  whereas,  by  developing  such  things  slowly,  and  gradually 
eliminating  all  the  faults,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  as  they 
progress,  we  reach  a  position  where  we  can  safely  commit  the 
company  to  deal  with  them  commercially  on  a  large  scale. 

You  may  like.  to  hear  something  of  the  progress  of  our  hire 
department,  which  you  were  informed  at  the  last  meeting  had 
then  been  recently  put  into  operation.  It  has  been  extended 
to  a.  small  extent  during  the  past  year,  and  has  given  most 
satisfactory  results,  both  in  the  direction  of  bringing  us  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  sale  of  our  cars  and  of  yielding  itself  a  very 
decided  profit.  My  colleagues  and  myself  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  see  our  way  to  recommend  a  dividend  being  paid  on  +  he 
ordinary  shares  out  of  the  profit  made  during  the  year,  but  we 
think  all  the  shareholders  who  have  the  interests  of  the  business 
at  heart  will  agree  with  us  that,  having  regard  to  the  largo 
amount  of  work  we  have  on  hand,  it  is  the  soundest  policy  that 
we  should  conserve  our  resources  for  another  year,  after  which 
we  hope-,  and  believe,  we  may  be  in  a  position,  to  declare  a  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  ordinary  shares.  (Applause.)  I  now  beg  to  pro- 
PDe,  ;he  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  September 
hO.  1909,  he  received,  approved,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  H.  E.  Wood  (director)  seconded  the  motion 

Replying  to  questions  asked  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  the  Chairman 
said  that  that  gentleman  addressed  them  at  considerable  length 
Jast  year,  and  he  was  sorry  the  answer  he  then  gave  did  not  appear 
to_  satisfy  him— at  all  events,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  points  he 
raised  this  year.  As.  to  the  meetings  in  Coventry,  at  the  last 
meeting  they  took  the  sense  of  the  shareholders  as  to  whether 
they  should  meet  m  Coventry  or  in  London,  and  in  considering 
Hie  matter  they  decided  that  the  meeting  ought  to  be  held  in 
Coventry  again.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  meeting  should 
not  be  held  m  London;  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  places  of 
residence  of  the  various  shareholders,  and  he 'was  not  sure  that 
the  place  ought  not  to  be  Manchester,  if  the  question  of  the 
convenience  of  the  greatest  number  of  shareholders  was  considered 
He  did  object  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Morgan’s 
remarks  as  to  the  reason  why  the  meetings  were  held  “  so  late  ” 
as  he  called  it,  when  he  said  that  this  pointed  to  a  want  of  organ¬ 
isation  on  the  part  of  the  company.  He  entirely  repudiated  that. 
The  meeting  was  held  one  week  later  than  the  accounts  were 
completed,  but  they  were  not  able  to  hold  the  meeting  then,  as 
one  week  later  would  bring  them  into  the  Olympia  Show  week, 
when  every  official  was  engaged  in  trying  to  make  money  for  the 
company,  which  was  its  object.  Then,  owing  to  the  voluminous 
accounts  of  the  company,  the  auditors,  when  they  held  the  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  end  of  October,  found  that  they  had  not  sufficient 


time  to  go  through  the  accounts  with  ease ;  it  was  rather  a  rush, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  at  all  why  the  directors  should 
not  give  them  all  the  time  they  wanted,  without  rushing  them 
unduly.  It  was  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  last  year  was  a  satis¬ 
factory  one.  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  think  it  was,  but  having  regard 
to  the  unfortunate  position  they  found  themselves  in  last  year,  ho 
thought  a  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  capital  was  not  to  be 
sneezed  at.  The  extreme  amount  of  business  that  they  had  on 
hand  demanded  a  conservation  of  all  their  resources,  in  order 
that  they  might  pay  a  higher  dividend  in  future.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  wished  to  repeat  that  the  present  condition  of  the  company 
was  one  of  extreme  prosperity.  He  had  tried  to  strike  that  note 
in  his  speech  as  far  as  he.  was  able,  but  when  it  was  followed  by 
such  remarks  a,s  those  of  Mr.  Morgan,  it  was  possible  that  the 
meeting  might  forget  what  was  said  previously.  He  wanted  to 
impress  the  fact  upon  the  shareholders  again  that  the  company 
were  never  so  full  of  work  as  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the 
Board  considered  that  the  policy  of  the  last  two  years  was  amply 
and  completely  justified  by  the  result  achieved  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  moved,  Mr.  A.  II.  E.  Wood  seconded,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  interim  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Cumulative  Preference  shares  and  the  final  dividend  on  the 
shares  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Percy  Martin  (director)  proposed,  Mr.  A.  H.  E.  Wood 
seconded,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously  that  Mr.  E.  Manville 
and  Captain  C.  C.  Longridge,  the  retiring  directors,  he  re-elected. 

The  auditors — Messrs.  E.  Carter  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Monk- 
house,  Stoneham,  and  Co. — were  re-appointed,  and  special  reso¬ 
lutions  were  afterwards  passed  approving  certain  alterations  in 
the  Articles  of  Association,  of  which  notice  had  been  given. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  £100,000  of  the  Cumulative  Pre¬ 
ference  shares  were  authorised  to  be  issued,  and  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  £76,300  had  been  issued.  As  promised  to  the  share¬ 
holders  before  any  further  issue  were  made,  the  directors  now 
informed  the  shareholders  they  were  making  a  further  issue 
towards  that  £100,000.  They  considered  that  the  cash  resources 
of  the  company  should  he  strengthened  somewhat  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  meet  any  large  increase  of  business  they  were 
likely  to  obtain. 

-dr.  Birtwistle  proposed  that  a-  special  remuneration  of  £1,000 
he  paid  to  the  directors,  as  they  had  had  a  lot  of  trouble  during 
the  past  year  and  had  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  at  the 
works. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  very  good  of  Mr.  Birtwistle  to  pro¬ 
pose  such  a  resolution,  which  the  directors  would  take  as  evidence 
of  the  confidence  the  shareholders  had  in  them,  but  the  substance 
of  the  resolution  had  perhaps  better  wait  until  next  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair  was  heartily  passed  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Goff,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Morgan. 

General  Motor  Cab  Company,  Ltd. 

The  third  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  at  Salisbury' House  E.C. 

Mr.  Davison  Dalziel  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presided,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  that  the  year’s  business  had  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  large  profit  of  £225,553  had  been 
earned  with  only  a  portion  of  the  company’s  rolling  stock  at  work. 
The  average  number  of  cabs  actually  in  earning  use  during  the 
period  under  review  amounted  to  about  1,200,  with  which  number 
they  had  been  able  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  preference  shares 
and  show  such  a  substantial  amount  over  to  carry  forward. 
This  had  been  done  with  only  one-third  of  the  company’s  cabs 
at  work,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  they 
had  the  other  two-thirds  or  thereabouts  running  the  results  should 
also  increase  in  about  the  same  proportion.  They  had  already 
materially  increased  the  number  of  cabs  working,  so  that  at 
present  they  had  an  average  of  about  1,850  running,  and  the 
receipts  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  financial  year 
showed  a  substantial  increase  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  in  the  near  future  there  might  be  some 
important  developments  in  the  motor-cab  industry,  not  the  least 
of  which  would  be  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  solid  instead 
of  pneumatic  tyres.  They  were  making  experiments  with  the 
Amans-pneumo  Suspension,  which  promised  well  in  this  direction. 
The  expenditure  in  pneumatic  tyres  last  year  amounted  to 
£100,982,  and  for  the  current  year,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  cabs,  would  probably  reach  nearly  £200,000. 
If  they  were  able  to  introduce  the  solid  tyres  in  place  of  pneu¬ 
matics  they  should  save  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  this  expenditure. 
He  could  only  at  present  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  trials  they 
had  given  to  this  invention  had  so  far  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  that  they  were  now  about  to  give  it  a  thorough,  practical 
test  upon  a  fairly  extensive  scale.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman 
said  :  Let  me  say  that  my  ambition — and  it  is  shared  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  board — is  to  place  this  company  upon  a 
financial  basis  which  will  earn  the  commendation  of  the  most 
exacting  advocates  of  careful  administration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prove  worthy  of  an  enterprise  of  such  great  importance. 
You  have  a  business  in  the  future  of  which  you  may,  in  my 
opinion,  have  full  confidence.  The  motor  cab  has  come  to  stay. 

It  is  a  necessity,  and  must,  as  time  goes  on,  become  more  and 
more  a  part  of  the  life  of  a  great  metropolis  such  as  London. 
Your.  company  occupies  an  absolutely  pre-eminent  position  in 
this  industry.  You  possess  a  great  number  of  the  best  motor 
cabs  in  existence;  your  garages  are  in  excellent  positions,  and' 
fully  equipped  with,  modern  and  necessary  appliances,  and  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  predicting  that,  with  careful  and  economical 
management  and  a  conservative  financial  policy,  the  General 
Motor  Cab  Company  has  before  it  a  great  career  of  utility  and, 
prosperity. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted’. 


Dec,  8,  1909.] 
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QUEER  STORY. 

- KX - 

THE  FORTUNE  OF  A  FOOL. 

HERE  are  some  men  who  are  never  satisfied.  Men 
who,  having  all  they  want,  yet  desire  more,  and 
are  not  content  to  let  Fate  have  the  ordering  of  their 
lives ;  but  are  always  trying  to  climb  into  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods  and  take  the  reins,  quite  oblivious,  or  per¬ 
haps  ignorant,  of  the  fact  that  the  driving  of  the 
Chariot  of  the  Gods  is  a  thing  that  no  mortal  hands  can 
ever  accomplish  in  safety. 

Raymond  Mostyn  had  everything  that  the  heart  of 
man  could  desire :  health>  wealth,  good  looks,  social 
position,  popularity,  friends'  innumerable,  and  many 
other  things.  In  addition,  he  had  won  the  promise  of 
the  most  admired  and  attractive  girl  in  London  society 

to  be  his  wife,  and  yet' — and  yet - Well,  the  fact 

remains  that  he  was  not  content. 

He  wanted  to  climb  into  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  and 
drive.  If  only  things  had  been  different,  he  told  him¬ 
self,  then  he  would  have  known  the  true  worth  of  every¬ 
thing.  If  he  had  been  poor,  he  would  have  known  if 
the  friendship  and  popularity  that  surrounded  him  were 
due  to  what  he  was,  or  to  what  he  had.  More  than  all, 
he  would  have  known  whether  the  girl  who  was  to  be 
his  wife  had  given  him  her  promise  simply  because  he 
was  himself,  and  she  loved  him,  or  whether  she  had 
been  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the  society  world 
to  which  she  belonged.  He  knew  well  enough  the 
teaching  of  that  world  :  “  Marry  for  money,  marry  for 
convenience,  marry  for  position  ” ;  and  how  it  is  drilled 
into  the  girls  who  are  born  to  it  from  their  earliest- 
days ;  and  he  had  always  had  a  sort  of  idea  that  ho 
would  liked  to  be  loved  and  married  for  himself  alone. 

In  the  intervals  of  race  meetings,  dances,  dinners, 
bridge  parties,  theatres,  Raymond  Mostyn  thought 
over  things  until  he  succeeded  in  making  mountains  of 
mole-hills.  Then  he  made  a  sudden  resolve. 

“  I’ll  chuck  everything  for  the  time  being,”  he  told 
himself.  “  I’ll  go  into  the  country  somewhere,  and  lead 
the  simple  life.  I’ll  vegetate  at  a  farmhouse  at  the 
other  end  of  nowhere,  and  see  how  things  go  with  me 
then.” 

He  expounded  his  views  with  great  gravity  to  Lady 
Vivien  Goring,  the  girl  who  was  to  be  his  wife,  and 
she  listened  with  equal  gravity. 

“  Of  course,”  she  said,  “  you  must  do  as  you  like,  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  I  hope  you  wTill  be  happy  in  the  simple  life. 
But  I  wish  you  weren’t  so  out  of  love  with  the  life 
that  you  belong  to.  Society  life  has  its  drawbacks ; 
it  may  be  frivolous,  frothy,  deceptive,  and  selfish, 
and  all  the  things  you  accuse  it  of  being.  But  it  has 
its  redeeming  points,  and  faith  and  truth  and  honour 
are  still  to  be  found  in  it — if  you  look  for  them  in  the 
right  way.” 

“  I  have  looked,”  Mostyn  returned,  gloomily.  “  That’s 
just  it.  I  have  looked.” 

Her  eyes  met  his.  Beautiful  eyes,  dark,  and  deep, 
and  dreamy,  under  a  black  shadow  of  curling  lashes. 

“And,”  she  asked,  “haven’t  you  found  them — any¬ 
where  ?  ” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  lie  said  at  last,  more  gloomily  still. 

“  I  can’t  tell,  Vivien.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could.” 

Her  face  grew'  suddenly  cold  and  proud,  and  she 
turned  away. 

Mostyn  stared  after  her  for  a  moment,  and  bit  his 
lip.  He  wished  he  could  take  her  on  trust,  and  believe 
in  her  as  a  man  ought  to  believe  in  the  woman  he  is 
going  to  marry,  because  there  was  no  one  like  her  in 
his  world.  Really  there  was  no  one  like  her. 

She  was  the  outcome  of  modern  civilisation,  modern 
training,  modern  refinement  and  luxury,  at  their  best, 
with  her  brilliant  beauty,  her  trained  ease  of  manner, 
her  cultivated  accomplishments,  her  general  attractive¬ 
ness  ;  and  any  man  who  had  won  her  might  have 
thought  himself  thrice  blessed  in  the  winning.  Mostjm 
thought  himself  thrice  blessed,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  could  not  help  torturing  himself  with  all  sorts  of 
doubts  and  fears,  and  above  all  with  the  idea  that  she 


was  artificial.  There  was  nothing  natural  about  her, 
he  told  himself.  She  was  trained  and  cultivated, 
therefore  artificial,  to  her  finger-tips.  Nature  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  simple  life  were  set  far  from  her. 

It  created  quite  a  small  sensation  when  Raymond 
Mostyn  left  town  in  the  height  of  the  season  and  set  out 
to  lead  the  simple  life,  and  all  sorts  of  rumours  were 
rife  to  begin  with ;  but  people  soon  got  tired  of  talking. 
Raymond  Mostyn  himself,  in  a  lonely  farmhouse  that 
he  had  heard  of,  passing  under  the  name  of  Robert 
Manvers,  was  prepared  to  enjoy  his  new  surroundings 
to  the  utmost.  At  first  the  uneventful,  sleepy  life  of 
the  farmhouse  satisfied  him,  but  after  a  time  he  felt 
that  he  wanted,  not  society,  but  companionship.  Then 
it  was  that  he  discovered  that  in  the  nearest  village 
there  lived  an  artist  who  had  fled  from  the  world  and 
buried  himself  in  this  remote  spot  that  he  might,  undis¬ 
turbed,  paint  pictures  that  the  world  would  not  buy. 
He  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  but  a  charming  and  cul¬ 
tured  companion,  and  he  had  a  daughter  who  seemed  to 
Mostyn  the  very  incarnation  of  all  the  beautiful  ideals  of 
the  simple  life— a  little  country  girl,  with  a  slim, 
childish  figure,  a  rose  and  ivory  baby  face  framed  in  a 
fluffy  tangle  of  yellow  curls ;  and  the  bigge'st,  bluest, 
most  innocent  eyes  he  had  ever  seen. 

Looking  at  her  with  critical  intentness,  he  told  him¬ 
self  that  at  last  he  had  found  a  girl  who  was  neither 
trained  nor  artificial,  and  who  was  not  the  outcome  of 
modern  society,  but  of  the  simple  life.  A  girl  who, 
when  she  loved,  would  love  a  man  for  himself,  not  for 
what  he  had.  The  considerations  of  wealth  and  position 
and  worldly  advantage  were  considerations  far  removed, 
indeed,  from  an  existence  such  as  hers. 

Idle  summer  days  and  propinquity  have  more  to 
answer  for  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world  in  the  way 
of  bringing  about  love  stories;  and  before  long  the 
golden  hours  idled  away  in  a  solitude  a  deux,  in  the 
fields  or  on  the  river,  worked  their  spell  over  the  two 
whom  Mostyn’s  impulsive  action  had  brought  together 
so  strangely.  Mostyn’s  heart  acquired  a  habit  of  beat¬ 
ing  with  fascinating  but  inconvenient  irregularity  when¬ 
ever  he  caught  sight  of  the  childish  figure  in  a  home¬ 
made  cotton  frock  and  home-trimmed  shady  hat;  and 
Daisy — well,  Daisy,  his  Field  Daisy  as  he  had  named 
her,  had  grown  to  love  him.  He  could  tell  that.  He 
read  it  in  the  shy  droop  of  the  big  blue  eyes,  the  shy 
flush  of  the  soft  cheeks,  the  shy  smile  of  the  red  lips ; 
and,  reading  it,  was  well  content. 

Here  was  a  girl,  he  said  to  himself,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  frivolities  and  artifices,  the  luxuries  and  extra¬ 
vagances  of  the  society  world ;  a  girl  who  had  lived 
the  simple  life  all  her  days ;  a  girl  who  loved  him 
for  himself  alone.  She  did  not  know  that  he  was  a 
rich  man,  did  not  even  know  that  the  name  she  knew 
him  by  was  not  his  own ;  she  had  taken  him  on  trust, 
and  she  loved  him.  Where  was  there  a  girl  in  the 
society  world  who  would  have  done  the  same? 

“  You  would  never  love  a  man  for  what  he  had, 
would  you?”  he  said  to  her  one  day,  when  they  were 
sauntering  through  the  daisy-starred  meadows,  where 
the  lazy  cattle  stood  knee-deep  in  the  lush  green  grass 
and  golden  buttercups,  and  the  pink  and  white  wild 
roses  in  the  tall  hedges  scented  all  'the  air  with  sweet 
lingering  perfume.  “  That  isn’t  your  way,  is  it,  little 
Field  Daisy?” 

She  blushed  a  little  at  the  sound  of  the  pretty  fanci¬ 
ful  name  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  shook  her 
fluffy  head. 

“  No,”  she  answered,  her  blue  eyes  wide  and  wonder¬ 
ing.  “  Oh !  no,  I  never  think  of  what  people  have, 
only  of  what  they  are.  Dad  has  always  told  me  that 
that  is  the  best  way.” 

“  It  isn’t  the  way  of  the  world  anyhow,”  Mostyn 
returned  bitterly. 

Raymond  Mostyn  felt  a  certain  amount  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  mingled  largely  with  shame  and  remorse,  when 
he  sat  down  to  write  to  Lady  Vivien  Goring  the  letter 
that  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  engagement  was  a  mistake,  and  asked  her  to  give 
him  his  freedom.  He  tried  to  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  “  better  to  spoil  one’life  than  three,” 
and  other  trite  platitudes ;  but  somehow  he  did 
not  derive  much  consolation  from  them.  An  under- 
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lying  vein  of  chivalry  in  his  nature  told  him  that  he 
had  done  a  caddish  thing,  perhaps  a  brutal  thing  as 
well;  any  way  a  thing  that  was  not  “cricket”;  and 
conscience  pricked  him  with  uncomfortable  sharpness. 

But  when  Lady  Vivien's  answer  came  conscience 
ceased  to  prick  him,  and  he  ceased  k>  feel  a  mixture 
of  cad  and  brute  and  cheat.  For  her  letter  betrayed 
no  faintest  sign  of  sorrow  or  regret  at  the  severing 
of  the  tie  that  had  bound  them  together,  only  relief ; 
and  he,  after  a  brief  period  of  amazement  and  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  astonishing  fact  that  any  woman  could  be 
relieved  to  get  rid  of  him,  put  the  old  love  story  at  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  settled  down  to  the  fascinating 
task  of  enjoying  the  new  love  story  to  the  full. 

A  wroman,  knowing  the  ways  of  women,  might  have 
read  between  the  lines  of  Lady  Vivien’s  letter ;  but  he 
was  a  man,  and  so  he  read  nothing.  Life  was  so 
enchanting  too  in  those  days.  He  had  climbed  into 
the  Chariot  of  the  Gods,  his  hand  was  on  the  reins; 
and  there  seemed  little  more  to  ask  of  Fate.  What 
long  idle  dreaming  hours  he  and  his  Field  Daisy  spent 
among  the  fragrant  wild  flowers !  What  a  glamour  of 
fairyland  lay  over  it  all !  Life  was  just  a  dream  then. 

But,  like  all  dreams,  it  had  its  awakening.  To  think 
yourself  a  rich  man  with  enough  and  to  spare  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  then  one  day  to  rise  up  and  find 
yourself  little  better  than  a  pauper,  is  by  no  means  the 
most  pleasant  situation  in  life,  and  so  Raymond  Mostyn 
found.  For  that  is  what  happened  to  him.  It  was  an 
old  story.  His  man  of  business — the  man  who  had  been 
a  trusted  adviser  to  him  all  his  life  and  to  his  father 
before  him,  and  to  whose  care  all  the  Mostyn  affairs  and 
the  management  of  the  Mostyn  moneys  and  estates  and 
investments  had  been  confided  for  many  years — had 
turned  out  to  be  simply  a  clever  cheat  w7ho  had  carried 
on  a  systematic  series  of  frauds  for  half  a  lifetime.  Vow 
he  had  fled  the  country,  leaving  the  man  who  had 
trusted  him  face  to  face  with  black  ruin. 

The  news  came  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  for  a  moment 
Mostyn  was  crushed  and  overwhelmed.  Then,  with 
characteristic  pluck,  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
faced  the  situation.  He  had  a  hundred  a  year  that  had 
come  to  him  from  his  godmother,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  left  to  him ;  and  what  is  a  hundred  a  year  to  a  man 
who  has  had  more  thousands  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
with  ? 

He  saw  that  he  would  have  to  work  now — he  who  had 
never  learnt  how  to  earn  money,  only  how*  to  spend  it. 
And  what  could  he  do  ?  What  possible  opening  could 
there  he  in  the  world  of  work  for  a  man  who  had  lived 
the  ordinary  life  of  a  rich  man  about  town,  and  had 
never  turned  his  hand  to  any  useful  thing  since  the  day 
he  was  born  ?  It  seemed  a  hard  problem  indeed.  A 
problem  almost  past  the  solving. 

Then  he  fell  to  thinking  of  the  two  women  who  had 
ruled  his  life.  He  knew  well  enough  how  Lady  Vivien 
would  have  taken  such  news  as  this,  for  she  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  modern  woman.  She  would  have  broken  with 
him  at  once  and  then  awaited  the  advent  of  another 
m_h  man,  for  that  was  the  way  she  was  trained  and 
taught — the  way  that  all  society  girls  are  trained  and 
taught.  But  Daisy,  his  Field  Daisy,  was  not  like  that. 
She  was  made  of  different  stuff,  and  her  training  and 
teaching  had  been  different. 

He  spent  a  delicious  hour  with  her  in  her  quaint 
garden,  and  life  began  to  take  on  rosy  tints  again.  After 
aJl,^  he  reflected,  Fate  could  hurt  him  but  very  little 
while  this  sweet  wild  flower  was  his.  So  he  dreamed, 
and  was  happy  in  his  dreams'  once  more.  Then,  a  day 
or  two  later,  a  second  awakening1  came. 

He  never  forgot  that  second  awakening.  Through  all 
his  life  the  scent  of  meadow-sweet  and  new-mown  hay 
never  failed  to  bring  it  all  back  to  him.  The  big 
fragrant  hay-strewn  field  where  he  and  Daisy  stood 
together,  the  golden  sunshine,  the  cruel  pitiless  blow 
that  a  hand  he  had  trusted  dealt  him.  Such  a  little  soft 
hand  too !  He  looked  at  it  wonderingly.  Such  a  little 
soft  hand  to  strike  so  mercilessly. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  wondering  if  he 
had  suddenly  gone  mad. 

“  I  don’t  understand, ”  he  said ;  “  I’m  awfully  stupid, 
Daisy,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  just  what  you 
mean  again?” 


The  girl  shook  her  fluffy  yellow  curls  impatiently. 

"Yes,”  she  said,  “you  are  stupid,  or  you  wouldn’t 
have  left  it  all  for  me  to  say.  You  would  have  said 
some  of  it  yourself.  More  than  stupid,  too,  I  think ; 
mean  not  to  tell  me  the  truth,  cowardly  to  let  me  go 
on  thinking  you  a  rich  man  when  yon  have — nothing.” 

Her  big  blue  eyes  flashed  ominously,  and  he  drew 
a  long  deep  breath.  Something  seemed  to  have  gone 
suddenly  wrong  with  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

"But — but,”  he  stammered,  “I  didn’t  know  you 
knew  I  was  a  rich  man,  dear.  I  didn’t  know  you 
knew  anything  about  me.  I  thought  you  took  me  on 
trust,  and  had  no  thought  for  what  I  had.” 

She  stamped  her  little  foot,  and  laughed  scornfully. 

“  Oh,  you  are  stupid,  stupid!”  she  scoffed.  “Are  all 
men  as  stupid  as  you,  I  wonder?  Can  you  imagine 
that  a  girl  has  no  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  man  who 
proposes  to  her?  Of  course,  I  knew  who  you  were  all 
the  time.  I  have  a  cousin  in  London — you  would  know 
her  name  if  I  mentioned  it — and  she  told  me  all  about 
you  and  Lady  Vivien  Goring.  When  you  suddenly 
appeared  at  Rose  Farm  something  struck  me,  and  I 
wondered  if  you  could  by  chance  be  Raymond  Mostyn 
masquerading  under  another  name.  I  wrote  to  my 
cousin,  and  she  sent  me  your  photograph,  and  then  I 
knew.  That’s  why  I  let  you  make  love  to  me.  I 
am  only  a  little  country  girl  now,  hut  I  don’t  mean 
to  go  on  being  anything  so  hateful ;  and  I  have  always 
vowed  that  I  would  marry  a  rich  man  who  could  give 
me  the  things  I  want.” 

She  paused,  looking  at  him  resentfully,  and  he  went 
a  step  nearer  to  her. 

“  Then,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  ”  you  have  never  loved 

me  ?  ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  petulantly. 

“  I  liked  you,”  she  answered;  “of  course  I  liked  you, 
aud  we  should  have  been  happy,  but  now — • — ■” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  blank  silence — 
looked  at  the  slim  childish  figure,  the  rose  and  ivory 
baby  face,  the  fluffy  yellow  curls,  the  big  blue  innocent 
eyes,  the  home-made  cotton  frock,  the  home-trimmed 
shady  hat,  and  as  he  looked  he  realised  for  the  first 
time  what  an  absolute  fool  a  man  can  be. 

****** 

The  fortune  of  fools  is  proverbial,  and  the  luck  of 
Raymond  Mostyn  provided  no  exception,  as  may  he 
gathered  from  the  following  announcement  which 
appeared  two  years  later  in  the  Calgary  Herald — - 

MOSTYN — GORING. — At  St.  Saviour’s,  Calgary,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Jebb,  Raymond  Mostyn,  only  son 
of  the  late  Raymond  Mostyn,  of  Mostyn  Place,  Somerset,  to 
Vivien,  daughter  of  James  Allen,  fifth  Earl  Goring,  of  the  Grey 
Towers,  Buckinghamshire,  England. 


MUSIC 

■ - *o* - 

PROFITS  IN  THE  CHEAP  PIANO  TRADE. 

PROVINCIAL  correspondent  in  a  position  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about — since  he  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  himself — sends  me  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  inflated  prices  frequently  charged  in  the 
piano  trade  for  the  cheaper  classes  of  instruments.  It 
is  quite  common,  he  says,  for  as  much  as  100  per  cent, 
profit  to  be  made— a  profit  which  he  suggests  can  only 
he  characterised  as  dishonest.  Thus  a  piano  bought 
wholesale  at,  perhaps,  £15  will  be  sold  for  anything 
from  £30  to  £35,  and  every  one  must  agree  that  such  a 
margin  is  a  very  large  one.  My  correspondent  writes  : 

I  am  a  dealer  in  a  small  way  compared  to  the  huge  companies, 
but  I  sell  a  piano  quite  the  equal,  and  I  think  the  superior,  of 
a  leading  company’s  £33  piano  for  £23,  and  yeit  these  large 
establishments,  by  reason  of  their  extensive  advertising,  etc., 
get  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  the  public  cannot  see  how  they 
are  gulled.  Were  I  to  offer  my  £23  piano  for  £33  I  could  sell  it 
just  as  well  to  certain  people,  but  should  consider  it  dishonest. 
It  is  one  of  the  crosses  that  I  expect  to  bear  to  see  dishonesty 
wax  fat  and  flourish.  But  worse  is  the  case  of  the  working  man 
who  is  so  easily  victimised  into  parting  with  his  “  hard-earned.” 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  more  than  once  been 
touched  on  in  Truth  before,  and  in  some  respects  the 
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condition  of  things  obtaining  is  rather  curious,  seeming 
to  invert  those  which  usually  prevail.  Thus  it  is 
usually  the  complaint  of  small  traders  that  they  are 
under-sold  'by  the  larger  firms,  who  buy  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  and  beat  down  the  retail  price.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  big  firms  are  accused  of  keeping 
prices  too  high.  In  such  circumstances  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
“would  provide  the  remedy  and  keep  prices  at  a  pretty 
uniform  level.  Apparently  it  #  is  not  so,  and  one 
reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  a  piano  is  a  kind  of  article 
which  has  to  be  taken  to  a  large  extent  on  trust 
by  the  average  purchaser,  who  is,  therefore,  compara¬ 
tively  easily  bluffed  by  bold  advertisement  and  con¬ 
fident  assertion.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  quite  how  competition  does  not  operate  to  pull 
down  inflated  prices.  Surely  a  working-man  does  not 
prefer  to  pay  £33  for  a  piano  if  he  can  get  just  as  good 
an  instrument  elsewhere  for  £23? 

How,  then,  do  the  bigger  firms  manage  to  get  these 
prices?  The  secret  is  all  summed  up,  I  believe,  in  the 
one  word  Advertisement,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  where  a 
good  deal  of  the  109  per  cent,  profit  goes.  Their 
announcements  are  in  every  paper  and  on  every  hoard¬ 
ing,  they  employ  hordes  of  canvassers,  their  terms  are 
adjusted  to  all  requirements,  and  so  in  the  result  they 
get  the  bulk  of  the  trade  even  at  prices  higher  than 
those  charged  by  their  smaller  rivals.  Only  the  other 
day  I  was  hearing  from  another  authoritative  source 
complaint  to  like  effect.  The  pianos  in  this  case  are 
of  excellent  quality,  though  of  the  cheaper  kind.  They 
are  offered  on  exceptionally  advantageous  terms.  Yet 
they  do  not  go  half  so  well  on  their  merits  as  instru¬ 
ments  vastly  inferior  forced  on  the  public  by  more 
pushful  firms  at  actually  higher  prices.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  prices  are 
not  always  so  extravagant  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  enormous  advertising  charges  have  to  be  paid 
for  one  thing.  Then,  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
instruments  sold  by  instalments,  very  long  credit 
has  to  be  given,  and  the  risk  is  high,  for  the  piano  is 
usually  the  first  object  seized  in  the  case  of  distraint. 

My  correspondent  suggests  that  it  would  be  a.  good 
plan'  if  all  pianos  bore  the  name  and  address  of  their 
actual  makers,  since  in  this  case,  if  one  dealer  sold  at 
an  excessively  high  price,  his  rivals  would  soon  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  make  of  instrument 
could  be  bought  elsewhere  at  a  lower  figure.  As  it  is, 
he  says — • 

The  practice  of  the  larger  dealers  is  to  have  their  own  names 
on  the  bulk  of  the  pianos'  which  they  sell.,  and  this  practice  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  firms  with 
many  branches  they  are  often  taken  to  be  manufacturers  by  most 
of  their  customers. 

The  suggested  remedy  is,  I  imagine,  hardly  practi¬ 
cable.  Pianos  of  the  type  in  question  are  turned  out 
in  large  numbers,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  ask  for  the 
precise  origin  of  such  instruments  to  he  specified.  Ths 
only  remedy  would  seem  to  be  for  the  public  to  exercise 
more  care  and  make  sure  before  purchasing  they  are 
not  paying  too  much. 


Concerts  will  be  falling  off  after  this  week,  but  just 
lately  they  have  been  numerous  as  ever.  Choral  music, 
in  particular,  was  much  in  evidence  last  week — the 
Royal,  the  London,  and  the  Queen’s  Hall  Choral 
Societies  all  inviting  attention.  When  that  oft- 
suggested  “  clearing  house”  for  concert  givers  gets  into 
working  order,  this  sort  of  thing  will  presumably  be 
avoided.  As  it  was,  the  Royal  Choral  Society  gave  a 
very  good  account  of  itself  in  “  Hiawatha,”  Mr.  Arthur 
Fagge’s  choir  were  heard  in  an  excellent  performance 
of  the  !t  Messiah,”  including  several  numbers  usually 
omitted;  while  the  Queen’s  Hall  Choral  Society  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  a  repetition  of  works  in  which  it  has 
been  heard  before.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  concert  was  the  singing  of  Miss 
Viola  Tree,  who  made  a  very  successful  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  concert-room.  Another  young  artist  who 
was  heard  with  pleasure  on  the  same  day  was  Mrs. 


Onslow  Ford,  better  known  to  most,  perhaps,  as  Miss 
Helen  Henschel.  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  played  bril 
liantly  again  at  his  second  piano  recital,  while  another 
enjoyable  concert  of  the  same  order  was  that  given 
by  Mr.  Percy  Grainger,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
thoughtful  of  our  younger  pianists.  At  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  concert  on  Monday  Brahms’s 
third  symphony  was  the  most  important  number  in  an 
exceptionally  attractive  programme. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Landon.  Ronald,  who  has 
been  invited  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  St.  Cecilia,  Rome,  to  conduct  a  symphony 
concert  there  on  January  6  next.  The  programme  will 
consist  mostly  of  British  compositions,  including  Elgar’s 
symphony,  which  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  is  the  first  English  con¬ 
ductor  who  has  had  the  honour''  of  being  invited  to 
conduct  by  the  Academy. 

Several  other  eminent  foreign  conductors  are  to 
be  heard  in  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
in  connection  with  an  interesting  scheme  which  has 
been  promoted  to  widen  Italy’s  musical  outlook.  Under 
this  scheme  some  forty  symphony  concerts  of  the 
highest  class  have  been  arranged,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  musicians  of  the  day,  includ¬ 
ing  Mahler,  Mengelberg,  Safonoff,  and  Vincent  d’lndy 
have  been  engaged.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to 
Italy  that  music  of  the  highest  order  receives  such  little 
attention  in  the  traditional  Land  of  Song,  even  though 
of  late  years  there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  it  will  he  interesting  to  note  what 
amount  of  success  attehds  this'  spirited  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

By  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Saxton  Noble,  an 
interesting  Debussy  concert  is  announced  by  Miss  Mary 
Cracroft  to  take  place  at  Kent  House,  Knightsbridge, 
to-morrow  (Thursday)  afternoon  at  five  o’clock.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  Concert  Direction  E.  L.  Robin¬ 
son,  7,  Wigmore-street,  W. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- »<>♦ - 

The  House  Opposite,”  at  the  Queen’s. 

THE  villain  owes  but  one  pledge  to  Fortune — That 
he  should  be  consistently  villainous.  Further,  it 
is  desirable — though  this  is  more  important  in  real 
life  than  on  the  stage — that  he  should  show  occasional 
glimmerings  of  common  sense.  Richard  Cardyne,  dis¬ 
guised  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  respects  neither  convention 
The  hardened  home-breaker,  the  Juggernaut  of  female 
hearts,  should  not,  one  thinks,  feel  any  grave  com¬ 
punction  over  the  wrongful  hanging  of  a  casual  house¬ 
keeper,  especially  if  she  be  elderly.  Richard  Cardyne, 
finding  it  within  his  power  to  prevent  the  hanging, 
not  only  strives  to  do  so,  hut  that  with  a  lacit  of  circum¬ 
spection  that  is  almost  amazing.  .  Being,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  lady’s  chamber  at  two  in  the  morning,  he 
therefrom  sees  a  knife- armed  man  enter  an  old  mans 
bedroom  in  a  house  opposite.  Later,  the  miser  being 
found  murdered,  his  housekeeper  is  accused  of  the 
crime.  The  ruse,  cunning,  clever  Mr.  Cardyne  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  save  her  life  than  by  frankly 
avowing  all  the  circumstances,  and  thus  imperilling 
the  lady’s  reputation.  Why  he  could  not  adapt  his 
facts  sufficiently  to  say  that,  for  instance,  he  had  been 
passing  along  the  street  at  some  time  shortly  after  the 
murder,  had  seen  the  street-door  open,  and  from  it 
emerge  a  man,  overtly  a  villain,  and  bearing  a  blood¬ 
stained  knife,  giving  the  description  of  the  man  he  had 
seen  through  the  window,  and  thus  put  justice  on  the 
right  track,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  being  a  miracle 
of  dramatic  cunning,  the  roue  can  think  of  nothing  so 
simple,  and  it  is  not  accordingly  until  the  fourth  act 
that  the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  the  housekeeper  par¬ 
doned,  the  lady  whitewashed,  and — which  is  perhaps 
most  important  of  all — the  play  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 
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It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  stage  that  most  of 
the  best  stage  themes  do  not  admit  of  a  happy  ending, 
while  the  best  stage-managers  will  not  admit  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  Conceived  as  a  grim  tragedy,  “  The  House 
Opposite  ”  might — personally,  I  think  it  woul d — have 
made  a  great  play.  Bound  by  conventional  necessity, 
Mr.  Perceval  Landon  has  been  forced  to  call  in  the 
happy  ending  to  redress  the  excellence  of  what  has 
gone  before- — to  deprive  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  of 
any  real  significance.  To  which  it  must-be  added  that 
the  play  is  too  well  acted.  Roues  in  real  life  do 
not,  I  suppose,  rant ;  erring  wives,  one  may  take  it, 
are,  as  a  rule,  eminently  commonplace;  the  best 
trench  maids  no  doubt  speak  English  with  an  English 
accent;  deceived  husbands  discovering  their  wives’ 
peccadilloes  do  not  break  the  furniture,  but  go  on 
reading  the  Westminster  Gazette.  But  people  on  the 
stage  are  not  the  same  as  off  it,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
H.  B.  Irving,  Miss  Eva  Moore,  Miss  Dora  Barton,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring  are  all  a  great  deal  too  real- 
life-like  to  be  convincing.  Nevertheless,  “  The  House 
Opposite'5  comes  very  close  to  being  a  real  play,  and  if 
Mr.  Landon  is  fortunate  enough  some  day  to  hit  upon 
a  theme  that  will  allow  of  a  happy  ending  that  is  not 
at  the  same  time  an  outrage  on  the  possibilities,  he 
should  write  one  of  the  very  first  water. 

‘‘  Little  Mrs.  Cummin,”  at  the  Playhouse. 

The  English  mother-in-law  has  long  been  the  fruit¬ 
ful  butt  of  comic-paper  humour — but,  hitherto,  1  have 
never  met  with  anyone  so  bold  as  to  attempt  the 
vindication  of  the  “mother-in-law”  joke.  Yet  Mr. 
Richard  Price,  in  his  adaptation  of  a  story  by  Mary 
E.  Mann,  strives  to  prove  to  us  that  the  mother-in-law 
really  is  objectionable — humorously  speaking — and 
that  largely  owing  to  her  possession  of  most  amiable 
characteristics.  Meaning  well,  she  does  ill;  in  her 
desire  i>o  smoothen  her  childrens  path  she  only 
^succeeds  in  turning  it  into  a  morass.  Such,  at  least, 

I  take  to  he  the-  moral  of  'Little  Mrs.  Cummin”;  it 
is  true  that  iu  the-  author  s  choice  of  a  comedian  so 
able  as  is  Miss  Lottie  Venue,  he  would  seem  to  insist 
upon  the  comic  rather  than  the  pathetic  aspect  of  his 
theme,  hoping,  perhaps,  thereby  to  gain  the  suffrage 
ef  thinking  and  unthinking  alike.  Then  the  audience 
are  left  to  choose  farce  or  tragedy  as  they  will,  and 
with  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  played  so  charmingly 
by  Miss  Marie  Lohr  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Donglas,  the 
best  drawing-room  comedy  as  well,  which  is  ali  for 
the  best.  It  is  perhaps  merely  a  coincidence  that  in 
“  The  Yisit,”  which  precedes  it,  tragedy  also  treads 
bard  upon  the  heels  of  comedy— casual  visitor  being 
confronted  by  the  image  of  grief  in  the  person  of  a 
father  who  has  just  heard  of  his  son’s  death  at  sea.. 
The  little  play,  which  proves  less  tragic  than  it  sounds, 
afforas  ample  scope  for  Miss  Henrietta  .Watson’s 
delicate  art. 

*  k  *  *  at 

It  would  have  been  strange  could  not  Mr.  Walter 
Passmore,  supported  by  a  company  including  seven  of 
the  original  Savoyards— not  to  speak  of  Miss  Josephine 
Wray,  a  very  charming  Bessie  Throckmorton — have 
achieved  success  in  “  Merrie  England.”  Certainly  the 
re  vital  at  the  Coronet  went  with  a  swing  and  verve 
which  delighted  the  audience  and  said  much  for  the 
inherent  vitality  of  the  play. 

*  *  48-  *•  #  * 

“  The  Woman  in  the  Case  ”  celebrated  its  200th  per¬ 
formance  last  week  by  presenting  every  member  of  the 
audience  with  a  souvenir  edition  of  the  novel  written 
round  the  play  by  Mr.  Ranger  Gull,  a  process 
which,  judging  from  the  result,  seems  to  he  as  difficult 
as  writing  a  play  round  a  novel.  “  The  Woman  in  the 
Case  ”  has  progressed  enormously  since  its  first  pre¬ 
sentment,  and,  in  spite  of  a  certain  melodramatic  lurid¬ 
ness  both  of  manners  and  morals,  it-  is  somethin »  of  an 
object-lesson  in  showing  how  the  stage  is  meant  for 
action  rather  than  for  social  or  academic  conversation. 


SPORT. 


RACING  NOTES. 

THE  apoplectic  plethora  in  the  list  of  winter  fixtures 
T  must  inevitably  result  in  a  paralytic  tenuity  in 
the  fields  at  these  meetings,  most  of  which  will  be 
complete  failures,  and  a  good  thing  too.  There  is 
something  quite  grotesque  in  the  idiotic  folly  of  the 
National  Hunt  Committee  in  granting  licences  for  so 
large  a  number  of  cross-country  fixtures  that  during 
the  next  four  months'  there  is  actually  an  average  of 
eight  days’  racing  per  week.  The  number  of  meetings 
is  preposterously  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
steeplechasers  and  hurdle-racers  in  training,  and  the 
same  wretched  crocks  will  spend  the  winter  in  travel¬ 
ling  from  one  course  to  another,  and  opposing  each 
other  week  after  week.  There  is  not  room  for  half  the 
number  of  meetings  which  have  been  sanctioned.  The 
fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  supporters  of  these  miserable 
meetings  care  no  more  for  “sport”  than  “a  cow  for  a 
clean  shirt.”  Most  of  the  horses  which  run  are  simply 
machines  for  gambling,  on  which  the  changes  are 
audaciously  rung  from  week  to  week.  There  is  scarcely 
a  meeting  during  the  winter  which  is  not  disgraced  by 
audacious  “  roping,”  or  some  scandal  or  -other,  for  in 
most  cases  a  successful  betting  coup  is  the  aim,  end, 
and  final  object  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  wire¬ 
pullers  are  n-ot  too  scrupulous  in  their  methods,  “stand¬ 
ing  on  no  repairs,”  as  a  notorious  “tactician”  once 
expressed  it.  They  are  not  often  animated  by  any 
dread  of  the  stewards,  most  of  whom  are  frequently 
absent,  while  those  who  do  attend  are-  either  incom¬ 
petent  or  indifferent,  and  suspicious  riding  is  too  often 
regarded  with  stupid  unconcern. 

There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  any  alteration 
in  the  conditions  of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  One 
Thousand  so  long  as  owners  are  content  to  support  these 
•stakes  so  generously.  It  is  astonishing  that  120  year¬ 
lings  should  have  been  entered  for  the  Two  Thousand 
of  1911  and  ninety-eight  fillies  for  the  One  Thousand, 
considering  that  each  race  is  simply  a  sweepstakes  of 
£100  each,  half  forfeit,  so  that  the  owners  have  to 
run  for  their  own  money  only.  I  fancy  that  these  are 
nearly  the  largest  entries  ever  made  for  the  Newmarket 
three-year- old  stakes.  The  King  is  a  munificent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  principal  weight-for-age  events  at  New¬ 
market,  and  his  Majesty  has  engaged  five  Sandring¬ 
ham  yearlings,  the  Duke  of  Portland  having  the  same 
number  of  entries.  Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney  stands  next 
v  ith  f oui ,  and  then  conie  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  Major  Loder,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  Mr.  J. 
Rothschild,  Mr.  L.  Neumann,  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel,  and 
Captain  Michael  Hughes  with  three  each.  These 
events  have  not  been  patronised  by  either  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  or  Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  only  one  entry  'in  each  race.  His 
Majesty,  Lord  Falmouth,  Major  Loder,  and  Mr. 
Whitney  are  the  largest  subscribers-  to.  the  One  Thou¬ 
sand,  each  having  three  entries. 

During  the  last  two  years  several  of  the  sporting 
papers  have  constantly  announced  that  the  Stewards  of 
the  Jockey  Club  bad  decided  to  discontinue  the  Princess 
of  Wales’  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  This  statement  has 
several  times  been  contradicted  in  Truth,  and  it  was 
as  pure  a  fiction  as  the  tale  that  -the  Jockey  Club  Stakes 
was  also  to  be  given  up.  The  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes 
lor  1912  has  just  closed,  and  has  obtained  190  entries. 
Among  the  foals  engaged  is  a  half-brother,  by  Spear¬ 
mint,  to  Pretty  Polly  and  Admiral  Hawke ;  ^  a  half- 
sister  by  William  the  Third,  to  Neil  Gow ;  a  colt  by 
Thrush  out  of  Laodamia;  a  filly  by  Carbine  out  of 
Sceptre;  a  colt  by  Lord  Bobs  out  of  Throstle;  and  <a 
halt-sister,  by  Spearmint,  to  Siberia  and  Electra.  Mr. 
H.  Cholmondeley  has  entered  fourteen  of  the  Sledmere 
foals,  including  colts  by  Gallinule  out  of  Aida  by 
Desmond  out  of  Altesse,  by  John  o’  Gaunt  out  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  M  ,  and  by  Elorizel  II.  out  of  Game  Chick,  and 
one  of  the  fillies  is  a  daughter  of  William  the  Third  and 
Hackler  s  Pride. 
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The  past  season  has  been  a  bad  one  for  Newmarket, 
although  Minoru  did  manage  to  win  the  Two  Thousand 
and  Derby.  The  home  stables  have  been  exceedingly 
unfortunate  in  the  principal  handicaps,  as  most  of  their 
supposed  good  things  failed  to  come  off.  The  horses  in 
training  at  Newmarket  are  mostly  an  exceedingly 
moderate  lot,  and  thev  are  harshly  treated,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  handicappers.  There  is  always  a  disposition  to 
over-rate  Newmarket  horses,  which  has  no  justification 
whatever,  for  the  stables  there  are  full  of  animals  which 
can  scarcely  win  a  small  handicap. 

It  has  been  announced  that  an  offer  of  £56,000  has 
been  made  for  Bayardo,  which  has  been  refused  by  that 
horse’s  owner.  'The  offer  is  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  M.  E.  Blanc,  who  has  found  Flying  Fox  a  good 
investment  at  37,500  gs.  The  late  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster’s  horse  had  won  all  the  “  classic  ”  races  of  his 
year,  and  he  was  very  much  more  fashionably  bred  than 
Bayardo.  All  geese  are  swans  of  the  purest  black  on 
the  Turf  in  these  days,  for  there  has  really  been  nothing 
in  Bayardo’s  running  to  throw  sensible  people  into 
hysterics  of  enthusiasm  about  his  superlative  merits 
as  a  racer.  He  defeated  an  exceedingly  moderate  field 
in  the  St.  Leger,  and  in  his  other  races  he  has  never 
met  anything  within  measurable  distance  of  the  first 
class.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  indulge  in 
rhapsodies  about  Bayardo  when  he  has  got  through  his 
four-year-old  season  in  a  creditable  manner.  If 
Bayardo  wins  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  afterwards'  carries  off 
either  the  Goodwood  or  the  Doncaster  Cup  with  the 
penalty,  then  he  will  have  done  more  to'  justify  the 
laudatory  cackling  of  his  admirers  than  he  has  yet 
achieved. 

I  observed  a  statement  last  week  that  Greenback  fully 
retrieved  his  reputation  by  winning  the  Clearwell 
Stakes,  and  that  he  will  be  a  dangerous  candidate  for 
next  year’s  classic  races,  inasmuch  as  he  has  shown  that 
he  can  stay.  It  so  happens  that  both  at  York  and  at 
Doncaster  Greenback  plainly  demonstrated  that  he  is 
lacking  in  stamina.  Lord  Villiers’  colt  would  probably 
have  won  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  at  five  furlongs,  in  spite 


of  his  having  very  much  the  worst  of  the  weights,  but 
the  extra  furlong  settled  him.  It  was  the  same  thing  at 
Doncaster.  The  course  over  which  Greenback  won  at 
Newmarket  was  the  T.Y.C.,  which  is  an  easy  track  of 
under  six  furlongs,  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  nis 
opponents  were  either  backward  or  exceedingly  mode¬ 
rate.  Greenback’s  first  engagement  next  season  is  the 
Payne  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  in  the  Derby,  but  he  was  withdrawn  frofn 
the  Chester  Vase  when  the  minor  forfeit  was  declared. 

“  Mr.  E.  Carlton,’’  who  died  suddenly  at  Newmarket 
last  week,  had  raced  for  many  years  under  this  assumed 
name.  He  gave  his  horses  classical  names,  but  he  never 
owned  anything  of  really  high  class.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  Edward  Cardw'ell,  who  succeeded  Archbishop 
Whately  as  Principal  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
he  held  that  office  for  thirty  years.  e:  Mr.  E.  Carlton  ” 
was  a  club  man  of  the  old  school  of  which  Major 
Pendennis  was  a  type.  He  belonged  to  the  Athenaeum, 
the  Union,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
Garrick,  and  he  was  for  many  years  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  first  and  third  named 
of  these  establishments.  He  was  very  popular,  being 
most  genial  and  hospitable  and  a  fine  scholar.  He  went 
abroad  frequently,  and  often  visited  Paris,  and  he  had 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  Italy. 


POLO  SCANDALS— CRICKETERS’  MONEY- 

ATHLETICS'. 

The  Hurlingham  Club  cannot  stand  by  and  ailovt 
the  criticisms  of  Captain  Percy  Creed,  which  appear 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Fortnightly,  to  pass  un¬ 
challenged.  He  is  furiously  indignant  with  the  Hur¬ 
lingham  Polo  Committee  for  not  challenging  America 
for  the  polo  trophy.  He  says  it  is  no  time  for  anaemic 
amenities.  He  certainly  does  not  indulge  in  them 
when  he  speaks  of  the  authorities  as  being  shop¬ 
keepers  masquerading  as  gentlemen,  or  words  to  that 
effect ;  he  is  merely  using  the  sort  of  vulgar  abuse 
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that  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  or  a  duke  uses  about  a  Welsh 
attorney.  But  he  makes  a  deliberate  charge  which 
cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  says .' 
"  Polo  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  the  horse- 
coping  element — which  may  be  looked  upon  as  pro¬ 
fessional — is  not  compelled  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
destinies  of  English  polo,  the  game  as  a  sport  for 
gentlemen  is  doomed.  This  issue,  and  nothing  else, 
hangs  in  the  balance.”  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  any 
of  the  parties  in  this  dispute.  But  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
extraordinary  that  this  serious  charge  should  be  made 
by  the  muter  in  a  postscript  to  the  article,  and  in  a 
postscript ’purporting  to  deal  with  the  refusal  of  the 
committee  to  act,  and  nothing  else.  How  comes  it  that 
not  a  single  fact  is  adduced  in  the  article  in  support  of 
this  charge?  The  obvious  inference  that  the  average 
reader  would  draw  is  that  the  committee  who  refused 
to  challenge  are  either  copers  or  under  the  influence  of 
copers.  It  is  simply  scandalous  that  such  charges  should 
be  made  and  be  published,  as  they  will  be  in  America, 
without  a  shred  of  evidence  in  support  of  them.  I 
had  to  endure  a  most  paternal  lecture  from  the  Sports¬ 
man  because  I  tried  to  suggest  the  real  reason  Why 
the  Hurlingham  authorities  did  not  challenge.  But 
this  charge  of  Captain  Creed’s  is  quoted  and  not  com¬ 
mented  on.  It  is  either  mud-slinging  or  it  is  true. 
By  all  means  let  us  know  the  worst.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  horse-copers  would  have  had  a  really 
good  time  if  they  had  lured  the  polo-players  to  get  up  a 
team  for  America.  The  bedrock  basis  of  such  action 
would  have  been  the  getting  together  of  a  good  team  of 
polo  ponies.  Surely  that  would  have  been  a  gorgeous 
chance  for  the  copers.  Such  a  proposition  would  surely 
have  been  to  the  copers’  liking.  Perhaps  what  Captain 
Creed  really  meant  to  say  was  that  the  Polo  Committee 
dared  not  challenge  for  fear  of  giving  the  horse-copers 
a  chance  that  they  were  hungering  for.  Perhaps  he 
has  merely  in  his  bluff  military  way,  and  with  his 
desire  io  avoid  anaemic  amenities,  expressed  himself  in 
a  sort  of  through-the-looking-glass-unside-down  fashion. 
This  may  be  the  explanation,  and  I  hope  the 
Sportsman  will  not  he  very  angry  with  me. 

In  truth,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
that,  while'  the  Sportsman  genially  corrected 
me,  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  finds  his 
(Statements  of  facts  accepted  without  comment  and 
without  demur.  It  is  a  most  serious  charge  that 
is  brought  against  Hurlingham  and  its  Polo  Committee. 
At  the  present  moment  people  are  asking,  “  Who  are 
the  copers,  pray,  and  who  the  coped?”  It  is  singular 
to  observe  that  in  the  very  next  paragraph  to  that 
which  contains  the  coping  allegation  the  writer  says  it 
is  only  fair  to  Hurlingham  to  state  that  the  Polo  Com¬ 
mittee  is  only  a  S’t*b- committee  of  the  club,  and  he 
adds  that  the  club  should  at  once  annul  the  decision 
of  its  committee,  for  the  present  position  is  intolerable 


to  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship, 

undimmed  'by  sordid  commercialism,  still  lives.  The 
writer  is  pretty  open  in  his  denunciations,  but  there 
must  be  no  beating  about  the  bush.  Let  him  answer 
straightly  the  question  that  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one :  Are  any  of  the  committee,  and,  if  so,  which  of 
them,  engaged  in  horse- dealing,  or  under  the  thumb 
of  the  horse-dealing  fraternity?  Hurlingham  certainly 
bungled  monstrously  badly  over  the  International 
matches.  At  the  same  time,  from  information 

received  from  a  very  well-known  polo  player,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  say  that  in  his  view  America 

has  gone  ahead  of  us  in  the  game.  His  explana¬ 

tion  is  that  in  the  States  there  is  no  offside  rule, 
and  from  its  absence  they  were  enabled  to  practise 
and  develop  the  style  of  game  that  was  so  effective 
against  our  players.  When  originally  discussing  the 
matter,  I  hinted  that  it  might  well  he  a  two-years’  job 
to  get  the  team  together.  He  says  it  will  be  a  two- 
years’  job.  I  hope  I  shall  not  make  the  Sports¬ 
man  very  cross  if  I  suggest  that  the  peers  should  take 
up  polo  instead  of  politics.  And  yet,  lest  I  seem  too 
flippant,  I  again  repeat  that  Hurlingham  must,  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  the  reputation  of  British  polo,  take 
immediate  action.  Captain  Creed  says  the  stables  are 
Augean.  Who  shall  be  the  Hercules — Creed  or 
Hurlingham  ? 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

Having  regard  to  what  I  said  last  week  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Australian  cricketers  in  demanding  and 
receiving  £10  each  for  playing  at  Ceylon — and  I  am 
glad  to  learn,  by  the  way,  that  the  substance  of  my 
article  has  been  cabled  to  Melbourne — it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note'  that  Trump er  is  reported  to  be  very 
-dissatisfied  with  his  share  in  the  tour.  It  Will  only 
amount  to  a  little  over  £200.  He  further  says  that 
several  players,  including  Noble,  are  sick  of  the  game. 
Well,  let  us  discuss  the  matter  soberly  and  in  a  business 
sense.  To  do  so  one  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  these 
cricketers  are  here  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
money.  Altogether  they  are  absent  from  Australia  for 
quite  six  months.  Nov/  £200  is  not  much  of  a  nest  egg. 
English  professional  footballers  do  much  better.  And' 
then  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Australia  is  now 
a  strictly  Protectionist  or  Tariff  Reform  country.  Since 
the  federation  New  South  Wales,  previously  Free 
Trade,  has  had  to  join  the  rest.  The  expense  of  living 
has  gone  up  enormously,  and  £200  is  perhaps  worth  as 
much  in  spending  power  as  in  the  Cape  or  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  That  is  to  say,  compared  with  this  country,  it  is 
worth  only  one-half  of  the  nominal  amount.  Now,  can 
any  one  blame-  a  player  who  goes  out  to  make  money  if 
he  finds  he  has  in  Australia  only  what  is  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  £100  in  England?  That  is  all  h©  gets. 
The  English  professionals  are  better  paid.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  can,  as  a  business  proposition,  quite  under- 
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stand  that  the  visit  is  not  worth  his  while.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  under  Tariff  Reform  in  Australia  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  breed  of  cricketers  wealthy  enough  to 
come  over  here  simply  for  expenses.  I  am  surprised 
that  they  are  so  poor  that  they  have  to  ask  for  £10 
apiece  at  Colombo.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  I  ought  not 
to  introduce  political  economy  into  a  sporting  article, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  properly  the  financial 
position  of  the  Australian  cricketers  without  doing  so. 

I  really  feel  that  they  have  some  excuse  for  what  they 
did  at  Colombo,  where  the  'blessings  of  the  fiscal  system 
under  which  they  live  are  unknown. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  London  Athletic  Club  dinner  was  singularly 
interesting,  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  was  in  the 
ohair,  was  full  of  reminiscences  of  old-time  athletes,  and 
athletic  grounds.  Mr.  E.  H.  Polling  was  complaining  of 
over-legislation  in  athletic  matters.  He  even  hinted  that, 
as  the  result  of  the  legislative  activities  of  the  A. A. A., 
matches  between  the  Universities  and  the  L.A.C. 
might  become  impossible  owing  to  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  about  first-claim  members.  Of  course,  it  seems 
ridiculous  that  such  a  thing  should  be  deemed 
possible,  but  I  can  recall  reading  about  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  A.A.A.  some  twenty-one 
years  ago  when  it  was  to  be  ordained  that  in  open 
handicaps  only  licensed  official  handxcappers  should  be 
employed.  As  at  Cambridge  the  handicapping  was  done 
by  a  committee  and  the  O.U.A.C.  was  not  wishful  to  have 
licensed  gentlemen  handicapping  at  so  much  a  head, 
objection  was  taken,  and  the  Universities  and  public 
schools  were  exempted.  But  the  University  representa¬ 
tive  had  to  state  gently  but  firmly  that  Cambridge  would 
not  accede  to  the  ruie  if  it  were  passed,  and  that  the 
University  sports  would  still  be  held.  It  seems  that 
some  firm  line  should  be  taken,  and  yet  some  members 
even  of  the  L.A.C.  have  very  quaint  notions.  For  it 
is  known  that  when  the  selection  of  a  team  against  one 
of  the  Universities  was  under  discussion  a  prominent- 
person  suggested  that  the  L.A.C.  had  first  claim  on  men 
who  were  up  at  the  University  and  had,  before  going  up, 
joined  the  L.A.C.  By  the  way,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
said  he  considered  all  Old  Blues  should  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  join  the  L.A.C. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  L.A.C.  had  met  Cambridge  in 
wretched  weather  on  Fenner’s  Ground.  Owing  to  the 
vile  state  of  the  ground  the  high  jump  was  abandoned, 
and  the  University  just  won  by  five  events  to  four. 
Baker  scored  in  the  half  in  splendid  time  from  the 
quarter-mile  champion,  Patterson,  and  Armstrong’s 
quarter  win  over  Ryle  was  quite  good.  Perhaps,  the 
best  running  was  shown  by  Ragg  in  the  sprint. 
Abrahams’  long  jump,  just  short  of  22  ft.,  was  very 
good.  This  was  the  best  performance  for  the  L.A.C. 

The  University  cross-country  race  was  held  over  the 
Thames  Hare  and  Hounds  course  at  Putney  Heath. 
Oxford  scored  a  ridiculously  easy  win  in  the  heavy 

going,  having  the  first  four  men  home. 

®  *  *-  *  *  * 

In  wind,  rain,  and  snow  the  Cambridge  University 
trials  were  rowed  at  Ely.  As  at  Oxford,  there  was  a 


Splendid  race.  The  crews  were  never  clear,  and  Stuart’s 
crew  got  home  by  just  a  quarter  of  a  length.  Neither 
University  seems  to  have  any  very  promising  oarsmen. 
But  there  should  be  one  or  two  who  are  quite  worth 
looking  after.  The  form  at  Cambridge  was  rather 
better  than  at  Oxford.  There  was,  I  think,  a  little 
record  at  Cambridge.  A  “  Cat.’-s  ”  man  was  rowing  in 
the  trials.  The  colleges  in  Cambridge  have  been  having 
an  upward  move  so  far  as  what  were  considered  to  be 
minor  colleges  twenty  years  ago  are  concerned. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING, 


THOSE  who  accepted  the  Daimler  Company’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  Coventry  last  week  to  inspect  the  works  of 
the  company  had  a  very  enjoyable  and  instructive  out¬ 
ing,  and  few  can  have  come  away  without  having  been 
impressed  by  the  vast  size  of  the  works  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  operations  of  which  they  are  the  scene. 
The  simple  statement  of  Mr.  Manville,  in  the  course 
of  his  interesting  speech,  to  the-  effect-  that,  whereas  five 
years  ago  the  company  turned  out  less  than,  four  cars  a 
week,  as  against  the  forty-five  cars  (soon  to  be  fifty) 
representing  their  output  to-day,  was  -eloquent  evidence, 
under  the  latter  head,  while  as  to  quality  the  evidence 
afforded  was  not  less  convincing.  To  the  uninstructed, 
perhaps,  a  car  in  the-  making  is  not  nearly  so  impressive 
as  the  finished  article,  resplendent  in  its  paint  and 
polish  in  the  showroom.  The  competent  observer,  on 
the  other  hand,  values  far  more  highly  the  opportunity 
•of  seeing  things  for  himself  in  the  rough,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Daimler  Company  invited  last  week  n-ot  only 
members  of  the  press  and  others,  but  also  all  their 
principal  trade  rivals,  to  come  and  inspect  their 
methods  was  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
those  methods  which  were  disclosed  so  fearlessly. 

And  the  Daimler  Company,  with  its  three  or  four 
thousand  hands,  is  only  one  of  many  vast  concerns 
giving  employment  to  similar  numbers.  Truly  the 
motor  industry  is  one  that  counts ;  and,  as  Mr,  Man¬ 
ville  observed,  it  is  likely  to  attain  infinitely  larger 
proportions  in  due  course  when  the  commercial  side  of 
it  has  been  fully  developed — a  branch  of  the  industry 
to  which,  he  added,  the  company  looks  for  the  largest 
amount  of  its  trade  in  the  future. 

Many  interesting  cars  on  unconventional  lines  were 
shown  recently  at  Olympia,  including  no  fewer  than 
four  with  two-stroke  engines  (all  different  in  design, 
of  course),  two  with  friction  drive,  one  with  hydraulic 
transmission,  and  one  or  two  others  embodying  more 
cr  less  radical  departures  from  the  accepted  type.  To 
what  extent  will  these  cars  be  taken  up  by  the  public? 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe,  but  those  experienced 
in  such  matters  will,  I  fancy,  confirm  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  hardest  possible  thing  to  get  novelties  and 
departures  adopted  by  the  average  man.  Even  the 
motorist  who  has  plenty  of  money  and  changes  his  cans- 
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constantly  is,  as  a  rule,  induced  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 


culty  to  try  something  new.  Yet  given  the  means  one 
might  have  supposed  that  such  would  find  it  interesting 
to  play  the  pioneer. 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  in  this  con¬ 
nection  worth  noting,  and  that  is  the  stiff  prices 
usually  charged  for  novelties  whose  merits  have  still 
to  he  demonstrated.  One  would  think  that  it  would 
pay  at  the  outset  to-  tempt  buyers  by  offering  novelties 
at  prices  comparing  favourably  with  orthodox  cars  of 
corresponding  power.  But  this  is  not  what  happens. 
On  the  contrary,  more  often  than  not  quite  as  much 
is  charged  for  these  “freaks”  (using  the  term  in  no 
disrespectful  sense)  as  for  well  tried  and  tested  cars 
of  established  repute  which  can  be  relied  on  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
very  surprising  after  all  that  pioneer  buyers  are  not 
quite  so  numerous  as  the  pioneer  makers  might  desire. 

The  recent  bad  smash  on  the  Winchester  road  has 
called  attention  once  more  to  the  familiar  cross-roads 
peril.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  old  story  of  one  car 
proceeding  along  a  main  road  and  another  emerging 
suddenly  from  a  side  turning,  with  disastrous  results 
to  both.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  case  the  driver  of  the  side-road  car  could  not 
be  held  responsible,  seeing  that  it  was  his  hind  wheel 
which  was  struck  by  the  main-road  vehicle*— the  conten¬ 
tion  being,  apparently,  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  responsibility  rested  with  the  latter.  I  hardly 
follow  this  reasoning,  however.  All  it  amounts  to 
seems  to  be  that  the  by-road  car  nearly  succeeded  in 
getting  across  the  main  road  without  being  run  into. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  driver  of  the 
main-road  car  was  therefore  at  fault.  No  doubt  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  be  authoritatively  investi¬ 
gated  in  due  course,  and  at  the  moment  I  am  merely 
going  on  the  facts  as  reported.  It  is,  however,  vitally 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
observance  of  the  rule  that  mam-road  traffic  has  superior 
claims  to  that  on  by-roads. 

Almost  every  day  a  new  substitute  for  the  pneumatic 
tyre,  or  a  new  resilient  wheel,  is  announced,  and  every 
time  it  is  confidently  hoped,  by  the  fond  inventor  at 
all  events,  that  the  solution  of  the  most  vexing  problem 
confronting  the  motorist  at  the  present  day  has  at 
length  been  discovered.  One  of  the  most  recent  sugges¬ 
tions  put  forward  proposes  the  use  of  a  solid  rubber 
tyre  in  conjunction  with  pneumatics — the  actual 
running  to  be  on  the  former,  while  the  latter  supply 
the  resiliency.  Somewhat  the  same  idea  was  embodied, 
it  may  be  remembered,  a  few  years  ago  in  a  wheel  with 
a  pneumatic  hub,  which,  however,  like  most  other 
inventions  of  the  kind,  came  to  nothing.  Whether  this 
latest  invention  will  prove  any  more  satisfactory  in 
practice  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  liability 
to  puncture,  though  the  greatest,  is  not  the  only  draw¬ 
back  to  pneumatics.  Their  tendency  to  leak,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  keeping  them  constantly 
pumped  up-,  is  equally  trying — in  fact,  almost  more 
so.  Punctures,  after  all,  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  nowadays ;  but  how  many  motorists  have 
their  tyres  so  well  ordered  as  not  to  require  more  or 
less  pumping  every  time  they  go  out?  And  this  diffi- 
culty,  apparently,  would  not  be  overcome  by  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  suggested. 

Talking  of  pumping  up  tyres,  by  the  way,  I  notice 
that  a,  new  kind  of  pump  has  been  brought"  out  which 
is  designed  to  be  fitted  permanently  to  one  of  the  foot¬ 
boards  and  to  be  worked  from  above  by  a  suitable  lever 

the  pressure  being  conveyed  by  copper  tubes  per¬ 
manently  fixed  to  the  pump  and  chassis,  and  connected 
to  the  wheels  by  short  lengths  of  rubber  tubing.  The 
advantages  claimed  seem  to  be  that  the  pump,  which 
consists  of  two  horizontal  opposed  cylinders,  is  ’at  once 
more  powerful  and  more  easily  worked  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  and,  being  fixed  permanently  to  the  car, 
is  also  more  convenient.  Another  means  of  attaining 


Mr.  Balfour  as  early  as  1902  acquired  his  first  Napier  car.  He 
has  been  using  the  same  make  ever  since,  because  Napier  cars  are 
the  best  and  British-built  throughout. 


the  same  end  which  a  friend  of  mine  has  adopted  con¬ 
sists  in  working  an  ordinary  foot  pump,  likewise  fixed 
horizontally  to  the  running-board,  through  the  agency 
of  a  short  crank  attached  to  one  of  the  driving-wheels. 
It  is  only  necessary  then  to  jack  up  the  wheel  in  ques¬ 
tion,  start  the  engine,  and  pump  up  with  the  aid  of 
a  suitable  length  of  rubber  tubing.  The  arrangement 
is  a  simple  one,  works  quite  satisfactorily,  and  might 
well  be  generally  adopted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  however,  that  a  suitably  strong  and  firm  jack 
must  be  used.  In  fact,  a  permanent  support  attached 
to  the  back  axle  which  could  be  let  down  when  required 
would  probably  be  the  better  plan.  Otherwise  disaster 
might  easily  result  from  a  car  “  jumping  ”  the  jack. 

What  is  truly  described  as  am  “  heroic  remedy  ”  for 
police  persecution  has  been  propo-sed,  namely,  that 
motorists  convicted  of  over-speeding  should  go  to  prison 
instead  of  payin g  their  fines.  “The  British  taxpayer,” 
it  is  argued,  ‘‘would  soon  get  tired  of  paying  for  the 
keep  of  a  large  number  of  motorists,  and  he  would  then 
begin  to  think,  which  would  he  our  salvation.”  To 
carry  out  the  scheme,  it  is  suggested,  a  society  should- 
be  formed,  all  the  members  of  which,  paid  drivers  and 
owners  alike,  would  pledge  themselves  to  do  time  rather 
than  pay  fines,  and  thus  bring  home  to  the  public  at 
large  the  nature  of  their  grievance.  Whether  they 
should  also  resort  to  hunger  strikes,  after  the  manner, 
of  the  Suffragettes,  from  whom  the  p-olicy  is  clearly 
borrowed,  is  not  stated  •  but  I  am  afraid,  in  any  case, 
the  scheme  would  hardly  work.  It  may  be  sweet  and 
seemly  to  die  for  one’s  country,  but  not  to  spend 
C  istmas  in  prison  for  so  uninspiring  a  “  cause.” 


WOMAI, 


THE  BEAL  CENSOR, 

OMEN  are  nearly  concerned  in  the  circular  issued 
by  the  principal  circulating  libraries  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  requesting  that  every  book  may  be  sent  to  them 
a  week  before  publication  in  order  that  they  may  judge 
of  its  moral  presentability.  The  circular  says  that  the 
libraries  do  not  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as  censors, 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  what  their  action  amounts  to. 
One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  to-day  is  the 
manner  in  which  groups  of  men  occasionally  band 
themselves  together  into  little  watch  committees  to 
protect  the  community  from  a  play  or  a  book  or  the 
white  peril  of  a  dancer’s  feet.  The  committees  form, 
inquire,  pronounce,  and  dissolve,  and  the  community, 
with  the  exception  of  paragraphists  in  the  press,  takes 
precisely  no  notice. 

In  most  cases  this  community  is  chiefly  composed  of 
women.  It  is  women  who  frequent  theatres,  and  women 
almost  entirely  who  support  circulating  libraries.  An 
attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  to  prove  that  all 
improper  literature  emanated  from  women  and  was  read 
exclusively  by  women.  The  argument  was  based  on 
‘‘Jane  Eyre  ’  and  the  works  of  Miss  Victoria  Cross 
(the  juxtaposition  is  not  mine),  and  ignored  the  author 
of  “  The  Song  of  Solomon.”  After  a  certain  amount  of 
discussion  it-  was  adjourned,  as  it  were,  till  any  two 
members  of  the  committee  could  decide  what  immoral 
literature  was,  or,  as  au  alternative,  agree  on  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  either  literature  or  morality. 

This  being  the  usual  end  of  watch-committee  actions, 
and  ail  the  numbers  on  the  agenda  being  postponed 
until  a  definition  of  .each  word  in  the  first  resolution  can 
be  adopted,  it  is,  I  repeat,  a  curious  thing  that  the 
committees  go  on  forming,  and,  since  they  “  get  no 
forwarder, ”  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  com¬ 
munity  goes  its  own  way  and  refuses  to  wait.  In  fact, 
it  rather  resents  the  committees,  for  women  are,  after 
all,  firmly  fixed  in  their  own  code  of  morality  and  feel 
quite  able  to  look  after  themselves.  If  a  woman  cannot 
read  The  Yoke  ”  without  evil  effects  she  is  the  woman 
who  will  reah  it  in  spite  or  because  of  all  the  suppres¬ 
sions  in  the  power  of  the  Law  or  the  Church.  If  she  can 
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read  it  with  an  unsullied  mind,  such  suppression  is  the 
shortest  way  to  suggest  evil  to  her.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  such  flagrant  unpleasantness  as  that  of  “  The 
Yoke  ”  is  to  go  unchecked ;  it  is  merely  an  example,  so 
highly  coloured  as  to  be  useful  as  a  fingey-post,  of  the 
futility  ol  most  censorships.  A  committee  of  censors 
is  not  more  likely  to  suppress  vice  than  the  committee 
tacitly  formed  by  author,  publisher,  and  the  significant 
bulk  of  their  particular  public. 

Women  have  the  reputation  for  reading  improper 
literature  more  freely  than  they  should,  considering 
their  proverbial  spotlessness.  It  is  in  innate  purity 
that  the  safeguard  lies.  A  clean  moral  taste  cannot 
be  practically  inculcated.  A  baby  cannot  be  brought 
up  from  its  earliest  moment  to  consider  that  if  it 
ever  reads  the  Decameron  it  ought  to  die  like  the 
ermine.  The  thing  must  come  to  development  through 
experience,  and  that  experience  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  power  of  contemporaneous  instruction  and  chastise¬ 
ment  is  at  an  end,  and  nothing  but  taste  can  dictate. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  any  action  of  such  a 
committee  nearly  always  proves  abortive.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Censorship  of  Plays,  women,  with  the 
exception  of  an  actress-manager  or  two,  were  scarcely 
mentioned ;  no  one  suggested  that  they  should  form 
part  of  the  Censor  Committee,  if  it  were  formed.  The 
circulating  libraries  also  act  “  off  their  own  bat,”  and 
the  Manchester  Watch  Committee  failed  to  prevent 
Miss  Maud  Allan’s  feet  from  twinkling  unclothed  on 
the  stage.  It  really  is  rather  an  audacity  not  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  affected 
by  the  corrigible  matters.  In  the  absence  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  women  quietly  make  their  own  verdict,  and  go  on 
their  way  quite  unaffected  by  the  measures  taken  on 
their  behalf. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXVII. — Debts  and  Moneylenders. 

Cl  Tell  me,  Mr.  Court,  what  can  my  dressmaker  do  to 

me  if  I  don’t  pay  for  my  frocks  1  ” 

“Execution,”  I  replied. 

“  The  guillotine  has  not  yet  been  established  in 
Trafalgar-square.”  Lady  Eowey’s  husband  owns  much 
land,  so  perhaps  her  bitterness  might  be  forgiven.  She 
was  also  first  cousin  to  an  impoverished  duke. 

“  I  was  not  referring  to  the  romance  of  tl^e  tumbril 
but  to  the  sordid  realities  of  the  bailiff’s  man,  who,  if 
you  do  not  pay  your  debts,  may  come  into  possession 
with  the  result  that  eventually  your  frocks  be  sold  to 
pay  your  bills.  The  process  is  simple.  If  you  buy  a 
frock  and  do  not  pay  for  it,  your  dressmaker  will  issue 
a  summons  against  you,  in  the  County  Court  probably. 
I  am  assuming  your  bill  for  frocks  at  the  moment  is 
under  £100.” 

She  looked  doubtful. 

“  If  not,  then  the  dressmaker  will  issue  a  writ  against 
you  in  the  High  Court.  The  ultimate  result  will  be  the 
same.  Unless  you  have  some  reason  for  not  paying, 
which  the  Court  will  accept,  judgment  mil  be  given 
against  you,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  the  bill  and  the 
legal  costs  incurred  in  obtaining  the  judgment.  If  you 
don’t  pay  up  the  bailiffs  will  come  and  take  possession 
of  your  frocks,  and  eventually,  as  I  said  just  now,  they 
will  be  sold.” 

She  was  wholly  good-natured,  utterly  unbusinesslike, 
and  quite  incapable  of  living  within  the  lavish  allowance 
given  her  by  a  generous  husband. 

“  I  -should  hate  that,”  she  said.  “  I  love  all  my  per¬ 
sonal  things  frightfully.  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
one  of  them.” 

“  Lucky  for  you  you  did  not  live  in  the  olden  times 
with  a  disagreeable  husband  then.” 

“Why?  I  don’t  see  what  a  husband  has  got  to  do 
with  the  things  once  I’ve  bought  them.” 

“  And  paid  for  them  ?  ”  I  queried. 


“  Don’t  be  uncharitable,”  she  murmured ;  “  but  ex¬ 
plain  what  you  meant  about  a  husband.” 

“  Why,  only  the  other  day  a  case  came  on  in  the 
Courts  in  which  the  question  was  discussed  as  to  what 
Were  the  rights  of  a  husband  as  regards  his  wife's  posses¬ 
sions  before  certain  Acts  were  passed  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  which  enfranchised  women-- 
Acts,  I  might  point  out  to  you,  passed  by  a  parliament 
of  mere  men,  elected  by  mere  men.” 

We  had  agreed  to  differ  on  that  point,  so  she  merely 
turned  aside  for  a  cigarette. 

“  Gee  up  !  ”  was  all  she  said. 

“Well,  in  the  case  I’m  talking  about  the  judges 
referred  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  olden  days.  I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  suit  some  of  your  friends  now. 
Listen  to  what  was  said:  ‘All  the  wife’s  personal  chat¬ 
tels  were  the  property  of  the  husband,  the  marriage 
made  them  one  flesh,  so  that  the  very  being  and  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the  married  life 
or  entirely  merged  and  incorporated  in  that  of  the  hus¬ 
band.’  She  simply  hadn’t  any  rights  even  to  her  owa 
shoes  and  stockings.” 

“Is  that  really  true?’  Her  eyes  were  wide  with 
wonder,  and  a  little  frown  wrinkled  her  not  very  intel¬ 
ligent  brow. 

“Yea!  verily,”  I  replied,  “a  girl  might  have  many 
chattels  when  she  married,  but  the  moment  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over,  they  became  the  husband’s  -absolutely, 
so  that-  he  had  the  power,  if  unkindly  inclined  to  exert 
it,  as  the  old  law  books  say,  to  give-  away  or  sell  -her 
jewels  and  her  clothes.  So  you  see  a  man-made  govern¬ 
ment  has  altered  things  for  the  better,  hasn’t  it  ?  ” 

She  was  too  frivolous  a  soul,  kindly  though  she  was, 
to  think  deeply  on  any  -abstract  point-.  The  flash-light 
of  her  brain  could  only  revolve  over  the  circle  that 
bounded  her  personal  interests,  but  the  idea  that  Jock, 
if  so  “  unkindly  inclined,”  might  in  olden  days  have 
given  away  her  pet  petticoat,  evidently  gave  her  food 
for  thought. 

“But  it’s  altered  now,  isn't  it?’ 

“  Oh !  yes,  the  great  Act  that  gave  woman  a  separate 
soul  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  was  passed  in  1882.  Since 
that  she  has  been  able  to  act  as  to  her  separate  pro¬ 
perty  just  as  if  she  were  a  man.  But  the  law  still 
provides  nice  little  chains  for  her  menfolk  to  put 
round  her  in  the  shape  of  settlements.  They  can  tie 
up  any  money  settled  >on  her  when  she  is  married  so 
that  she  can  only  touch  the  income — and  what’s  more, 
she  can’t,  as  a  rule,  borrow  money  on  the  security 
that  is  settled  on  her.  She  cannot  go  to  a  moneylender 
and  -say,  “  Look  here,  I  get  three-  hundred  a  year  from 
my  settled  funds.  Lend  me  six  hundred  and  I’ll  pay 
you  back  so  much  a  year  out  of  income.”  The  law 
say-s-,  “  No,  your  men  folk  meant  you  to  have  that 
income  ©very  year  and  you  shan’t  play  with  it  in. 
advance.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Lady  Fowev,  “  that  is  awkward.” 

I  looked  at  her  interrogatively. 

“You  see,  I  have  got  no  settlements;  but  my  sister 
Madge  has.  Her  husband  i-s  rather  a  brute,  and  she 
dare  not  go  to  him  again  to  pay  her  debts,  so  she 
meant  to  go  and  raise  money  on  her  settlements  from 
the  Jews.” 

“No  go,”  I  answered,  “and  there  is  another' point 
that  should  not  be  overlooked — but  it  often  is  by 
women.  You  can’t  raise  money  on  any  settled  funds 
without  giving  notic-e  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement. 
One  of  the  trustees  is  always  the  kind  of  person  who 
tells  the  husband.  It’s  not  as  easy  or  as  secret  as  it 
looks.” 

“Then  women  do  labour  under  disadvantages.” 

“  Perhaps  it’s  as  well  they  do — or  there  would  be 
more  penury  than  there  is.” 


Milan. — The  truth  concerning  Hotel  de  la  Yille.  First- 
class.  Up-to-date.  Near  Cathedral.  Post,  telegraph  and 
railway  office  in  hotel.  Central  heating.  Suite  with  baths 
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HEADS  AND  HATS. 

When  Pinero  promulgated  that  immortal  dogma 
that  “  if  you  have  a  good  heart  you  should  wear  a  good 
hat,”  he  forgot  to  supplement  it  with  “  if  you  have  a 
-good  hat,  you  should  have  a  good  head  of  hair.” 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  this?  But  perish  the  thought ! 
I  believe  Pinero  knows  everything. 

The  good  head  of  hair  is  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  the  good  hat,  and  it  is  so  easily  procurable  that  no 
young  woman  with  a  well-conducted  income  need  find 
herself  destitute  of  this  essential.  Hair  decorations  are 
another  story,  and  a  long  one  with  many  heroines,  whose 
expressions  I  will  faithfully  chronicle  in  the  near  future. 

The  latest  methods  of  doing  the  hair  conscientiously 
assist  the  newest  millinery.  Flatly  to  the  head  are 
bound  long  scarves  of  hair  plaited  or  twisted,  and  held 
in  place  by  tortoiseshell  pins.  Over  the  crown  of  the 
head,  waved  or  smooth,  is  a  little  padded  chignon. 
The  secret  of  success  is  the  placing  of  the  long  strand 
of  hair  in  the  becoming  position.  Borne  faces  need  it 
further  back  than  others,  many  brows  look  better  with 
a  parted  front,  some  few  with  a  Pompadour ;  in  all 
cases  the  chignon  or  turban  style  of  hairdressing  may 
achieve  success  if  sufficient  attention  be  bestowed  upon 
the  special  face  it  is  destined  to  adorn.  Here  endeth 
the  first  lesson.  And  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned.  For, 
no  matter  howT  new-fashioned  may  be  your  gown  and 
your  coat,  the  crowning  point  of  dress  is  the  head,  and 
an  out-of-date  coiffure,  or  an  unworthy  toque,  will  set 
the  whole  structure  of  your  elegance  awry,  and  turn  it 
definitely  into  the  path  of  yesterday. 

“  Where  are  the  styles  of  yesteryear  ”  might  have 
sung  the  poet,  only  he  did  not;  and  Echo  might  answer, 
“  In  Beckenham.”  And  how  much  rather  would  I 
meet  them  than  the  styles  of  the  day-after-to-morrow 
as  they  flaunt  their  preposterous  way  down  the  Grove 
of  Westbournia  and  the  Pligh-road  of  Kensington. 
But  that  is  another  question  which  I  dare  not  dwell 
upon  at  Christmas,  so  persistently  and  universally 
described  as  the  season  of  goodwill  towards  all  men 
and  women,  even  towards  those  who  will  exaggerate 
fashion  over  the  borderland  of  the  adorable  into  the 
wild,  wild  world  of  the  absurd. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  my  text.  Having  arranged 
your  hair  according  to  the  latest  style,  and  under  the 
most  becoming  laws,  you  may  seek,  and  you  will  find 
many  excellent  hats  to  do  honour  to  it.  Besides  black 
velvet  and  moufflon  hats  there  are  some  admirable 
examples  of  black  felt  and  heaver  trimmed  with  an 
animal,  a  sable  around  the  crown  with  head  and  tail 
at  one  side,  or  an  ermine  no  more  depleted.  Some¬ 
times  the  ermine  robbed  of  its  head  and  tail  will  be 
tied  into  a  flat  bow  at  one  side,  the  ends  fringed  more 
liberally  than  nature  allows. 

Many  of  the  new  hats  have  large  full  velvet  crowns 
and  broad  brims  of  fur  held  at  one  side  with  a  boss 
cf  metal,  encrusted  with  jewels,  obviously  insincere, 
or  set  with  enamels  almost  as  unconvincing.  Yet 
these  large  jewels  are  extremely  attractive,  giving  a 
barbaric  touch  to  the.  hats’,  further  emphasised  when 
allied  to  fur  and  the  rough  texture  of  heaver. 

A  quaint  conceit  is  the  darjc  velvet  turban  trimmed 
with  band,  quill,  or  wings  worked  in  white  Berlin  wool. 
A  hat  of  larger  dimensions  has  a  flat  crown  with  an 
erect  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers  nodding  over  it  from 
hack  to  front.  In  spite  of  the  screeds  which  have  been 
written  under  Royal  Warrant  of  sympathy  against 
the  practice  of  wearing  osprey,  magnificent  specimens 
of  this  plumage  rear  themselves  as  proudly  as  ever 
over  the  silk,  beaver,  felt,  and  velvet  hats  of  fashion¬ 
able  favour. 

With,  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year  invariably  comes 
the  revival  of  floral  decorations  for  hats.  Eminently 
successful  is  a  hat  of  brown  beaver,  the  crown  entirely 
covered  with  mauve  violets,  a  crimson  rose  being  set 
at  one  side.  Years  age,  how;  we  should  have  exclaimed 
against  the  combination  of  violet  and  red,  but  Paris 
has  taught  us  to  appreciate  it,  having  selected  the 


tones  of  just  the  right  colours,  so  that  the  alliance 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  even  the  Philistine 
beholder. 

The  lining  of  a  contrasting  colour  strikes  an  effective 
note  in  millinery,  and  the  linings  for  the  best  effect 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  velvet,  but  velvet  and  plain 
and  moire  silk  seem  to  share  attention.  In  “Little 
Mrs.  Cummin,”  at  the  Playhouse  Theatre,  much 
genuine  fun  revolves  round  a  drab  hat  with  a  large  tuft 
of  cock’s  feathers  and  a  lining  of  pale  blue.  Mamma 
is  convinced  that  she  looks  as  well  in  the  hat  as-  her 
daughter.  This  is  a  serious  question  off  the  .stags 
to-day,  for  mamma  will  persist  in  wearing  the  hats 
which  are  better  suited  to  her  daughter,  and  no  mere 
consideration  of  congruity  tempts  her  from  this  disas¬ 
trous  course. 

It  is  a  course,  however,  which  may  be  smoothed  by 
the  careful  adjustment  of  the  newest  veils,  for  these 
are  so  discreet  that  they  blot  the  features  from  view*. 
The  newest  veils — not  that  they  are  so  very  new,  for 
they  have  indeed  been  doing  active  service  for  a  month, 
and  were  first  brought  out  in  the  spring — have  a  thick 
irregular  net  foundation,  upon  which  sprawl  leaves  or 
flowers  of  ungainly  proportions.  These,  when  gathered 
into  sufficient  folds,  may  successfully  disguise  any  face, 
and  under  their  cegis  mamma  may  wear  a  pale  blue, 
or  even  a  white,  bat  with  success. 

■  “  Why  does  mamma  want  to  wear  a  white  hat?  ”  This 
sounds  as  if  it  were  a  crib  from  a  conundrum  about 
a  miller.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  white  hats  have  a 
vogue — at  least,  the  white  crown  with  a  brim  of  black 
fur  is  amongst  the  popular  fancies.  A  white  beaver, 
with  a  brim  of  sable  fastened  with  a  monster  jewel  and 
a  huge  white  osprey,  was  amongst  the  triumphs 
achieved  at  a  much  discussed  wedding  the  other  day. 

I  return  to  my  veils  and  remember  that  affection  is 
once  more  being  bestowed  upon  the  veil  pendant  over 
the  back  of  the  head  to  form  a  frame  to  the  face. 
Again  the  revival  of  the  lace  veil  deserves  to  be 
chronicled,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  now  embellished 
with  tracings  of  chenille  or  soutache.  The  ordinary 
chenille-spotted  veil  is  quite  outside  the  pale  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  there  are  many  intricacies  effected  with 
the  spider-web  patterns  of  net  set  closely  together  or 
far  apart. 

The  main  object  of  the  veil  seems  at  the  present 
moment  a  legitimate  one.  It  draws  a  covering  over 
those  features  the  winter  winds  pinch  to  an  unbecoming 
blueness  or  redness.  It  also  conceals  the  too  liberal 
use  of  pink  powder  and  whitewash  which  induces  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  day  a  purple  tinge  by  no 
means  desirable  or  even  desired. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  SEASON 

There’s  a  stir  in  the  street 
And  the  scurry  of  feet 
(Like  the  metrical  kind  of  this  ditty) 

And  a  tramp  in  the  Strand, 

And  the  wonderful  land 
Where  the  presents  are  charming  and  pretty. 

For  the  ladies  are  come 
With  a  cordial  hum, 

(Which,  it  seems,  could  go  on  without  stopping) 
And  a  mind  to  he  rash 
With  a  spare  bit  of  cash 
They  have  craved  for  their  Christmassy  shopping. 

And  they  smile  at  the  toys 
Meant  for  good  girls  and  boys, 

But  their  faces  are  far  from  seraphic 
As  they  pass  by  the  wheels 
Of  a  bus ;  and  one  feels 
It’s  a  marvel  they  dodge  all  the  traffic. 

And  the  shopmen  are  there 
With  that  blandness  of  air 
Which  one  notes  in  a  typical  June  day; 

While  the  windows  are  bright 
With  electrical  light 

That  would  shame  a  real  summer  at  noon  day.  ' 
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But  the  salesmen  must  wait 
Till  we’re  nearer  the  date 
.When  the  world  is  all  bound  to  be  pleasant, 
For  the  ladies  are  out 
On  a  hunt  round  about, 

And  they’re  shopping  the  windows  at  present. 

Still  it’s  nice  to  go  down 
Through  the  streets  of  the  town 
’Mid  the  sound  of  this  feminine  humming, 

And  so  find  that  it’s  true 
That  a  holiday’s  due, 

And  that  Christmas  is  certainly  “coining”! 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

What  would  society  do  without  its  crazes'?  They 
have  become  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  life  to-day 
that  they  are  every  whit  as  necessary  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  grown-ups  as  toys  are  to  children 
in  the  nursery.  Each  year  they  grow  more  and  more 
absorbing;  each  year,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
life’s  trivialities  give  the  surest  indication  whither 
we  are  tending  becomes  more  evident.  Even  the 
mystery  of  modern  womankind  cannot  escape  this  infal¬ 
lible  test.  And  one  of  the  most  serious  considerations  is 
that  women  are  so  greatly  influenced  by  all  these  pass¬ 
ing  whims  and  fancies.  No  matter  how  trivial,  no 
matter  how  foolish  the  prevailing  craze  may  he;  no 
matter  how  injurious  to  health,  the  feminine  portion  of 
the  community  adopts  it  with  a  whole  hear tedness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Since  modern  women  have  ceased  to  he  interested 
in  domesticity  they  have  lost  their  occupation  in  life, 
and  it  behoves  them  toi  find  something  wherewith  to 
fill  in  their  otherwise  dreary  hours.  Hence  the 
alacrity  with  which  they  bail  the  several  crazes  of  the 
boui\  One  day  bridge  or  fads  about  food  absorb  their 
whole  interest,  another  it  is  a  craze  for  cures  ;  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  the  craze  for  being  thin.  Since, 
fashion  has  decreed  that,  to  be  counted  beautiful,  every 
woman  must  of  a  necessity  acquire  the  proportions  of 
a  hop-pole,  the  skeleton  craze  has  gained  intensity, 
until  it  occupies  no  small  portion  of  woman’s  time 
and  energy.  It  would  he  difficult  to  find  any  woman 
with  sartorial  aspirations  who  has  not  been  influenced 
by  it ;  and  who  consequently  does  not  behave  as  if  she 
were  bound  under  some  unalterable  law  to  do  her 
very  utmost  to  acquire  these  exaggerated  proportions 
of  slenderness  that  every  recognised  law  of  hygiene 
and  health  cries  out  against  as  injurious  and  abnormal. 

Eut  health  and  hygiene  matter  little  where  the 
skeleton  craze  holds  sway.  Old  and  young  alike,  fall 
victims  to  the  all-powerful  influence  of  this  insidious 
desire  for  being  thin.  Women  of  all  classes, '  of  all 
ages,  are  to  be  seen  striving  toward  the  same  end — will¬ 
ing  to  undergo  a  daily  martyrdom  in  order  to  achieve 
the  desired  result.  Meals  are  curtailed  to  vanishing 
point;  diet  experts  are  consulted;  a  table  of  weight  is 


as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  my  lady’s  dressing-room  to¬ 
day  as  were  powder  and  patches  to  her  ancestors.  A 
diet  of  hot  water  and  dry  biscuits  is  counted  no  more 
penance  by  the  smart  woman  who  adopts  the  craze  than 
the  hours  she  sits  baking  in  a  Turkish  bath  ;  while  the 
rest  of  her  life  is  filled  up  having  massage  and  elec¬ 
tric  treatment.  Small  wonder  that  little  or  no  time 
is  left  for  exercise  that  might  obviate  the  necessity 
for  so  much  toil  and  trouble.  Instead  of  that  rational 
treatment  the  patient  runs  serious  risks  by  doctoring 
herself  Avith  all  those  numberless  patent  medicines  and 
nostrums  that  are  advertised  far  and  wide  as  sure  and 
certain  remedies  to  induce  the  little  flesh  left  upon  one’s 
bones  to  melt  mysteriously. 

As  the  result  of  all  this,  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  to  come  across  women  who  are  nerve-racked 
and  worried,  and  subject  to  continual  fits  of  depression, 
and  altogether  at  such  a  pitch  of  exhaustion  that  they 
have  neither  ill©  inclination  nor  the  energy  to  tackle 
their  duties  and  their  more  or  less  imaginary  diffi¬ 
culties.  For  the  same  reason  an  insidious  vein  of 
persistent  pessimism  pervades  society.  What  else  can 
be  expected  when  women  of  all  classes  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  spend  their  youth  experimenting 
with  cures  for  corpulence  and  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  undergoing  legitimate  cures  in  order  to  try  and 
counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  tlieir  former  habits'! 
When  one  remembers  how  essential  to  success  are  good 
tempers  and  good  manners,  what  does  it  benefit  any  one 
to  win  elegance  at  the  expense  of  amiability  and 
serenity1?  Far  better  to  adopt  the  policy  of  those  who 
prefer  to  laugh  and  grow  fat  (in  moderation),  rather 
than  to  practise  the  present  all  too  popular  martyrdom 
of  semi-starvation,  and  so  tt)  turn  even  angels  into 
shrews. 

LETTER  FROM  “MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy,- — You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
a  party  of  the  little  people  who  have  come  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  children  at  Christmas  were  taken  from 
'Olympia  to  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  and 
entertained  at  dinner  there.  They  created  a  pleasant 
sensation  as  they  filed  through  the  long  foyer  and 

All  were,  in  evening  dress,  ten 
number  of  ladies.  The  widow 
now  Countess  Magri,  with  her 
his  brother,  Baron  Magri, 
Many  cushions  had  to,  be 


entered  the  restaurant, 
gentlemen  and  an  equal 
of  General  Tom  Thumb, 
husband,  the  Count,  and 
headed  the  tiny  procession. 


placed  on  the  chairs  to  raise  the  small  diners  sufficiently 
high  to  wield  their  knives  and  forks  with  comfort  and 
convenience.  They  appeared  to  do  everyyjustice  to  the 
fare,  going  steadily  through  the,  menu,  from  native 
oysters  to  dessert.  There  were  few,  if  any,  total 
abstainers  in  the  party,  and  several  of  the  ladies  smoked 
cigarettes.  The  little'  General  Tom  Thumb,  a  native 
of  Turkey,  fell  fast  asleep  after  his  dinner,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  wakened  up  the  whole  party  was 
conveyed  to  the  Empire  Theatre,  this  being  included  in 
the  “  treat  ”  provided  by  the  management.  As  some  one 
present  remarked,  they  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 


DOCTORS  APPROVE  GAS  FIRES 


Extracts  from  Letters  received  from  well-known  Medical  Men. 
(The  originals  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  our  consumers.) 

“  I  have  gas  fires  in  my  house,  and  have  during  the  winter  found 
them  most  useful  and  comforting — in  short  a  great  boon.” 

M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Sec. 

“  Gas  as  a  heating  agent  I  have  found  a  great  satisfaction,  and 

not  in  any  way  injurious  to  health 

M.D.,  M.B  ,  C.M.,  L.R.C.S. 

“  My  gas  stoves  act  splendidly,  and  are  a  great  comfort.” 

M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Sec. 


“  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  four  gas  fires  which  you  installed 
for  me  here  last  winter  have  been  a  great  success,  and  that  the 
longer  we  use  them  the  more  eve  like  them. 

“  After  four  or  five  winters  abroad  in  Swiss  and  German  hotels 
with  central  heating  we  did  not  at  all  like  returning  to  the  old- 
fashioned  coal  fires,  but  now,  with  efficient  gas  fires,  we  are  most 
comfortable.  I  have  recommended  them  to  many  patients  and 
friends.”  B.A.,  L.RjC.lh,  &e. 


- —  -7  , 

Further  testimony  from  Eminent  Medical  and  Scientijia  Authorities  as  to  the  advantages  of  Gas  Fires  tv  ill  be  gladly  furnished  by 
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Western  District  a  degree  less  tiny  than  when  they  had 

■left  them. 

Countess  Magri  is  a  little  lady  who  has  thought  much 
on  many  subjects.  She  holds  decided  opinions  on 
women  questions,  has  read  much,  and  resents  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  crowd  towards  the  beings  of  small  stature, 
whom  they  seem  to  regard  as  dolls  who  can  neither  see 
not  hear  the  remarks  that  are  made.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  wounding  to  a  woman  of  refinement  all 
these  silly  jokes  must  be.  Education  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  much  to  improve  the  outlook  of  the  masses 
in  such  cases  as  these.  Many  of  these  little  people  are 
perfectly  formed,  and  as  worthy  of  consideration  and 
respect  as  any  full-grown  person.  Why  should  wound¬ 
ing  remarks  be  uttered  in  their  hearing?  It  is  probably 
due  to  want  of  thought,  not  real  heartlessness. 

Have  you  noticed  that  “  Alice  in  Wonderland,”  the 
delightful  play  by  Savile  Clarke  arranged  from  the 
immortal  book,  is  to  be  revived  at  the  Court  Theatre 
this  Christmas?  You  will  remember  the  Dormouse  and 
the  way  in  which  she  laid  her  pretty  little  head  on  the 
tea  table  and  fell  asleep — that  little  girl  is  to  be  Alice 
this  year.  She  is  said  to  be  very  clever,  to  dance  and 
sing  well,  and  to  be  so  well  up  in  the  play  that  she 
can  prompt  all  the  other  children  in  their  parts.  A  son 
of  the  late  Dan  Leno  is  to  be  the  Bed  King. 

The  Meggori  party  is  off  to  the  Hotel  Hermitage, 
Nice,  for  a  month  or  more.  They  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  houses  they  have  ever  stayed  in, 
and  few  have  had  a  larger  experience  of  hotels  than 
they.  They  like  the  food,  they  say,  finding  it  such  an 
excellent  compromise  between  the  English  and  the 
Continental  cuisine.  At  some  hotels  one-  gets  very 
tired  of  over-elaborate  ‘dishes  and  highly-seasoned 
sauces,  inimical  to  -the  digestion. 

William  is  so  delighted  with  his  new  and  up-to-date 
Conklin  pen  that  he  is  giving  others  to  several  of  his 
friends  for  Christmas-boxes.  He  sends  them  the  Christ¬ 
mas  list  with  illustrations  and  prices,  names  his  limit 
of  price,  and  lets  each  choose  for  himself.  Practical, 
isn’t  it?  This  pen  is  a  treasure  indeed,  especially  in 
its  latest  development,  fitting  perfectly  flat  and 
“comfy”  into  the  waistcoat  -pocket,  and  incapable  in 
any  position  whatever  of  the  rudeness  of  leaking,  owing 
to  an  arrangement  in  which  the  cap  screws  into  the 
barrel.  William  can  clean  and  fill  his  with  one  hand 
in  five  seconds,  such  is  the  -simplicity  of  the  construc¬ 
tion.  In  these  hustling  times,  seconds  are  precious. 
He  -often  sees  men  shaking  and  otherwise  trying  to 
energise  fountain  pens  that  have  apparently  run  dry, 
but  he  glories  all  the  more  in  his  Conklin,  with  its 
gold  nib  -always  moist  and  ready  and  willin  g  for 
work. 

I 

We  looked  in  at  Gamage’s  Bazaar  one  afternoon 
last  week  and  found  ourselves  in  a  surging  crowd  of 
happy  children  enjoying  themselves  in  a  universe  of 
toys.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  that  thousands  of  the  latter 
were  made  in  Britain,  good,  solid  toys,  very  different 


from  the  fragile  German  things  that  used  to  flood  the 
English  market.  The-  great  set  piece  this  year  is 
Dover  Castle  and  Cliffs  with  little  automatic  trains 
gliding  -about,  fussing  in  and  out  of  tunnels.  A  view  of 
Shakespeare’s  Cliff  and  the  coast  line  is  included, 
with  tiny  human  figures-  represented  to  give  life-  to  the 
scene.  This,  lighted  by  electricity,  surpasses  even 
former  efforts  at  this  huge  Christmas-  Bazaar.  The 
mechanical  toys  are  fascinating,  -and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  intent  expression  of  some  of  the-  faces  of 
boys  when  studying  these.  One  wonders-  if  future 
greatness  lies  before  -some  of  them,  the  first  seed 
being  sown  by  a  judicious  present.  There  is  a  very 
clever  submarine  boat  which  -alternately  dives  and 
rises  to  the  surface  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  realistic 
manner.  Some  of  them  are  quite  inexpensive,  but 
there  is  a  really  splendid  one  which  can  be  worked 
and  steered  from  a  distance  by  -electricity.  It  costs 
45s.,  and  would  .be  the  joy  of  any  boy’s  heart.  We 
noticed  harmless  rifles  in  a  great  variety  with  targets. 
One  of  the  latter  is.  a  mill,  and  when  the  bull  is  hit 
by  the.  arrow  the-  miller  appears  at  the-  door  and  the 
windmill  begins  to  go-  round.  Then  there  are  the 
aeroplanes,  one  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the 
famous  W right  aeroplane-,  made  -entirely  of  Meccano 
parts,  and  sufficiently  fascinating  to  interest  fathers 
and  mothers  a-s  well  as  boys.  It  is  accompanied  by 
an  illustrated  book  of  instructions  -which  contains 
forty-four  models,  all  of  which  can  -be  made  with  the 
\  arious  parts.  The  Qu-adro-plane  is  a  new  kite-  which 
won  first  prize  at  the  Kite-flying  Association  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  this  year.  It  possesses  remarkable-  stability  in 
heavy  winds.  But  I  must  leave  these-  fascinating  toys 
to  tel]  you  of  something  at  least  equally  attractive. 

It  is  Elkington’s  artistic  list  of  Christmas  presents,  in 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  every  possible  jewel.  Such 
lovely  things  !  The  brooches  are  of  an  exquisite  delicacy. 

I  notice  a  lovely  one  with  a  design  of  shamrocks  carried 
out  in  aquamarines.  The  liquid  green  of  these-  stones 
just  suits  the  “  chosen  leaf.”  A  really  elaborate  necklet, 
with  pendant,  is  in  fine  gold,  with  pearls,  peridots,  and 
tourmalines  worked  into  a  singularly  graceful  design, 
festooned  from  the  handsome  central  drop.  If  vou  wish 
to  give  anything  of  the  kind  for  Christmas  boxes,  be 
sure-  to  send  for  this  illustrated  price-list.  Neckslides 
aie  attractive-  things,  much  worn  just  now,  some  round, 
some  oval,  others  scalloped.  For  presents  for  men  there 
are  scarf-pins,  with  fox,  snipe,  partridge,  pheasant, 
game  cock,,  or  terrier  in  diamonds,  and  buttons  of  every 
sort.  Chain  purses  in  a  new  green-gold  are  likely  to 
delight  recipients  of  so  lucky  ,a  present.  I  notice  a 
pretty  round  silver  photograph  frame,  silver  or  tortoise¬ 
shell  paper-knives,  a  shaving  mirror  also  round  and  also 
silver,  a  very  handy  notebook  containing  only  the  most 
useful  information,  extremely  compact  and  with  pockets 
for  cards,  stamps,  and  a  silver  pencil  attachment.  The 
pages  devoted  to  plate  show  fascinating  contrivances  for 
coffee  and  tea,  to  be  made  on  the  table,  and  a  lamp  for 
making  toast  at  breakfast.  There  are  handsome  lamps, 
silver  finger-bowls,  a  new  patent  orange-peeler,  and  fine 


SELFRIDGE  S] 


OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
A  14/9 


As  the  festive  Season  approaches, 
the  Christmas  Present  question 
weighs  more  and  more  heavily 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  wish 
to  give  gifts  at  once  suitable 
from  the  Buyer’s  standpoint  and 
acceptable  to  the  recipient. 


L 


I/ady’s  Jewel  Box,  Morocco  leather, 
<n  variety  of  colours,  lift-out  tray,  lined 
amber  velvet  and  Moir^  silk.  Size  9 
by  3i  by  2  inches  deep,  price  14/9. 


We  illustrate  only  two 
examples  of  the  vast 
seiection  which  we  offer 
as  helps  and  suggestions 
at  “  London’s  Lowest 
Prices— Always.” 


Jardiniere  in  Bronze  Gilt,  hand¬ 
somely  designed,  coloured  glass 
bowl,  size  Ilf  by  8^  by  4  inches, 
50/-.  SELFRIDGE  S,  Ltd, 
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old  Sheffield  candelabra — in  fact,  every  variety  of 
useful  and  attractive  presents. 

I  have  had  this  interesting  letter  from  Enid,  who 
writes  from  Bordighera: — 

Royalty  is  favouring  Bordighera.  For  a  whole  week  the 
Russian  'Court  was  in  communication  with  the  Hotel  Angst  here. 
The  Tsarina  proposed  to  spend  some  time  in  this  picturesque  health 
resort.  The  first  inquiries  had  been  directed  to  San  Remo,  but 
for  a  nervous  invalid  San  Remo  was  pronounced  too  noisy.  (They 
have  had  a  casino  there,  and  gambling  for  some  winters  past, 
and  a  great  change  always  comes  over  a  place  which  has  these 
“attractions.”)  Later,  the  Russian  telegrams  rained  upon  our 
staider  town,  but  after  all  it  is  now  said  that  the  Tsarina  is 
unlikely  to  leave  Russia  at  present.  Last  Monday,  how- 
ever,  the  Queen  Mother  of  Italy  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
Cap  Ampgglio.  Since  the  Saturday  before — which  was 
the  58th  birthday  of  iMarg'herita  of  Savoy — Bordighera 
has  been  gay  with  the  flags  of  many  nations.  The 
Queen  is  immensely  popular  in  her  own  country.  The  title  she 
chose  at  her  widowhood  gives  a  clue  to  her  character.  The  Queen 
rejected  all  suggested  appellations  in  favour  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
Her  great-heartedness  is  acknowledged  all  over  Italy,  and  it  is 
proverbial  that  “love  begets  love.”  Her  Majesty  is  very  sweet 
and  winning.  For  instance,  the  sole  housemaid  of  a  mountain 
hostelry,  where  the  Queen  stopped  twice,  declared  :  “  The  lady- 
in-waiting  is  prouder  than  Queen  Margherita,  who  -patted  me  on 
the  cheek;  she  did,  indeed!  But  the  Marcliesa  was  for  keeping 
me  at  a  distance !  ”  The  guides  at  Courmayeur  years  ago  adored 
their  Queen.  For  many  a  season  after  she  transferred  her  summer 
quarters  to  Gressoney,  the  sturdy  guides  used  to  boast  of  the 
hard  climbs  her  Majesty  had  taken,  and  tell  how,  at  their  halts, 
the  Queen  would  inquire,  motherly  fashion,  if  they  were  tired,  or 
wet,  or  if  they  had  had  food  enough,  or  a  good  rest.  An  Alpine 
clubman,  an  Italian,  climbing  arduously,  said  to  his  guides  :  “  But 
you  say  the  Queen  came  here  with  you!  How  was  it  possible?  ” 
“She  came  every  foot  of  the  way,  M.  le  Comte,”  they  averred. 
“  When  the  steps  were  very  high,  we  said  :  ‘  Pardon,  Madame  la 
reine,’  and  we  went  so;  ” — and  he  put  his  wrists  together  as  for 
a  catch  at  football. 

Courmayeur  is  in  French-speaking  Italy,  and  Gressoney  is  in 
German-speaking  Italy.  The  Queen  has  changed  somewhat  since 
her  mountaineering  days.  Her  hair  in  front  is  white,  while  still 
light  brown,  at  the  back.  Pier  former  short,  rapid  step  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  less  springy  gait.  She  comes  here  for  health, 
having  been  tortured  by  neuralgia  all  last'  winter,  .and  fervent 
are  the  wishes  here  that  she  may  be  happy,  and  lose  her  pains 
at  Bordighera. 

The  Cap  Hotel,  wheTe  the  Queen  stays,  is  also  a  sanatorium 
for  most  of  the  season,  under  the  management  of  a  German 
physician.  The  beauty  of  the  view  from  it  was  probably  the 
reason  for  her  Majesty’s  choice. 

Here  among  other  recipes  are  two  foreign  ways  of 
cooking  rabbits  :  — 

Boiled  Rabbit's  (French  Mode). — Mix  into  a  paste  two  boiled 
onions,  6  oz.  of  bacon,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  tablespoon- 
fnls  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Mash  the  onions  and  finely 
mince  the  bacon,  add  the  bread  crunifos,  bruise  or  powder  the 
herbs.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Fill  the  body  with  the 
mixture,  put  it  to  boil  in  a  saucepan  for  about  forty  minutes,  into 


which  has  been,  placed  a  stick  or  root  of  celery.  Dish  the  rabbit 
very  hot.  Send  to  table  screened  with  a  well-made  egg  sauce. 

The  Spanish  Way. — First  lard  the  rabbit  in  rows  down  the 
back,  and  then  stuff  it  with  forcemeat,  then  stew  it  in,  a  good 
white  stock,  white  wine,  a  fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  blade  oi 
garlic,  and  pepper"  and  salt  to  taste.  When  par-cooked,  it  _  is 
taken  out  and;  roasted  before  the  fire,  and  basted  well  with  olive 
oil.  The  liquor  it  has  been  cooked  in  is  then  made  into  a  sauce, 
by  adding  hard-boiled  eggs  and  picked  champignons.  The  rabbit 
is  then  dished  very  hot,  with  the  sauce  around  it. 

Roast  Pheasants. — To  have  their  full  flavour  they  should 
be  hung  for  a  short  time.  Pluck,  draw,  and,  many  people  would 
say,  truss,  but  it  will  be  found  much  easier  for  carving,  and  nicer 
for  eating,  if  the  birds  are  left  un trussed.  Roast  the  birds  before 
a  good  fire.  Most  epicures  prefer  game  cooked  so,  no  matter 
what  else  is  cooked  in  the  oven.  Well  baste  the  birds  with 
butter ;  any  other  fat  will  spoil  the  flavour.  Five  minutes  before 
taking  them  from  the  fire,  flour  them  lightly  and  baste  them.  The 
birds  must  be  turned  so  that  the  gravy  is  kept  inside.  Pour  a 
liqueur- glass  of  port  into  each  one,  then  carefully  lay  them  upon 
buttered  toast  or  a  bed  of  fried  and  drained  bread  crumbs. 
Squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  season  them  with 
cayenne.  No  gravy  is  required  with  game  if  properly  cooked, 
but  bread  sauce  should  accompany  the  birds  to  table. 

Banana  Jelly. — Take  about  six  bananas'  and  skin'  them,  cut 
each  into  two  (lengthwise)  strips,  simmer  them  in  some  syrup, 
line  a  basin  with  a  coat  of  jelly,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  drain 
the  slices  of  bananas  and  lay  them  upon  the  jelly,  so  as  to  come 
to  a  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  (wheel  shape).  Set  these 
in  place  with  another  coat  of  jelly,  stick  blanched  almonds  every¬ 
where,  and  put  on  ice  to  set. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADClE. 


THE  HARDEN. 

- *-•<>»— — 

Moss  on  Dawn  and  Paths. 

ONE  result  of  the  damp  season  is  the  quantity  of 
moss  on  lawns  and  paths.  In  certain  places — 
in  shrubberies  and  woods,  and  in  the  wilder  paths  of 
the  grounds — a  mossy  path  has  a  charm  of  its  own, 
and  any  attempt  to  uncover  the'  gravel  underneath, 
would  he  a  mistake.  But  in  the  more  formal  and  more 
highly  cultivated  garden  near  the  house,  it  is  different. 
There,  moss  is  merely  a  weed,  and  is  just  as  much  out 
of  place  as  any  other  weed.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of 
neglect,  but  also'  of  defective  drainage.  There  are  three 
methods  of  dealing  wi  th  it,  but  only  one  is  permanently 
effective' — -the  worst  is  to  turn  the'  gravel.  When  this 
is  done  at  the  end  of  autumn,  a  favourite  time  with 
gardeners,  because  there  is  then  less  pressure  of  other 
work,  the  paths  remain  soft  all  winter,  and  even  when 
it  is  deferred  until  spring  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
the  surface  as  hard  and  as  level  as  before.  Another 
method  is  to  apply  a  weed-killer,  such  as  crude  carbolic 
acid  diluted  with  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  times  its 
bulk  of  water.  This  is  cheap,  easy,  and,  for  a  time, 
effective.  But  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture,  the  moss  wrill  reappear,  while  a  strip  of  four  or 
five  inches  along  box,  grass  or  other  live  edging  must 
be  cleared  by  hand,  for  the  weed-killer  must  not  be 
poured  on  it.  'The  only  way  to  keep  paths  permanently 
free  from  moss  is  to  dry  them  thoroughly.  If  they 
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are  properly  drained  it  must  die.  Of  .course,  this 
applies  equally  to  lawns,  where  moss  is  often  very 
troublesome'.  Sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  sulphate)  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  half  a  hundredweight  to  the  acre, 
may  cause  some  improvement,  but  this  rate  should  not 
he  exceeded,  otherwise  the  grass  may  he  blackened 
lor  a  time.  To  ensure  evenness  of  distribution,  it 
might  be  safer  to  dissolve  the  salt  and  use  it  in  liquid 
form.  But  its  effect  will  not  be  lasting  if  the  drainage 
is  defective. 

The  Management'  of  Christmas  Boses. 

It  is  ^  common  practice  to  lift  Christmas  roses  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  and  to  transfer  them  to  pots. 
If  they  are  wanted  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory  or  the  house  this  is  right  enough,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  weakens  the  plants ;  but  if  the  idea  is  to  protect 
them  from  frost  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  roses,  being  natives  of  Siberia,  can  endure  without 
injury  a  far  greater  degree  of  cold  than  they  are  ever 
likely  to  experience  in  this  country.  'The  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  soon  spoilt  by  heavy  rain,  and  when  they 
open  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  hand-livht  over  them. 
The  top  of  a  hand-light  supported  at  the  corners  b  ” 
sticks  is  still  better,  for  the  air  can  then  enter  freely 
underneath  and  carry  away  any  excess  of  moisture. 
When  plants  are  .growing  in  the  open  ground  they 
should  be  shaded  from  sunshine  on  the  morning  after 
a  night  of  severe  frost,  for  if  they  thaw  very  rapidly 
the  flowers  may  be  damaged.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  but  they  differ  only  slightly.  One  of  them, 
Helleborus  niger  gigantium,  lias  larger  flowers  than 
the  common  form. 

An  Excellent  Shrub  for  Forcing. 

The  confusion  of  botanical  nomenclature  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  the  shrub  popularly  called  the 


lilac  is  really  the  syringa,  and  that  the  shrub  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  syringa  is  really  the  philadelphus.  So 
when  ordering  any  of  these  plants,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  it  quite  clear  which  of  them  is  meant.  The 
lilac,  to  use  the  popular  name,  is  largely  used  for 
forcing.  The  white  varieties  are  generally  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  but  if  no  plants  of  the  kind  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  coloured  varieties  may  he  blanched  by  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  the  dark.  They  should  be  well  covered 
with  flower-buds,  which  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  wood-buds  by  their  rounder  shape.  Plants  speci¬ 
ally  grown  for  forcing  may  be  obtained  cheaply  from 
any  good  nurseryman.  They  are  also  sent  over  in  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  from  Holland  every  year.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  55  degrees  is  sufficient  at  first,  though 
it  may  be  raised  slightly  afterwards.  If  it  is  too  high 
the  wood-buds  may  start  into  growth  in  advance  of  the 
flower-buds,  and  when  that  happens  the1  latter  gener¬ 
ally  remain  dormant,  and  ultimately  drop  off.  Among 
the  best  varieties  are  Charles  X.  (white when  forced), 
Madame  Eemoine  (double  white),  Marie  Legrave  (large 
white),  and  Michel  Buchner  (double  lilac). 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connect  ton  with  the  Garden  will  be  answei'cd  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Even/  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  co  coupon  from  Truth. 'and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret -street.,  London ,  S.  W. 

Greenhouse  Temperature  in  Winter  (Doubtful).— For 
ordinary  purposes  45  degrees  is  quite  high  enough.  If  there  is 
a  drop  to  40  degrees  at  night  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Pruning  Vines  (R.  L.). — Prune  now  if  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
If  you  wait  until  spring  the  wounds  will  not  have  time  to  heal 
before  growth  begins,  and  the  rods  may  “bleed  ’’—that  is  lose 
eap 

Window  Plants  and  Frost  (S,  M.).— It  may  be  a  sufficient 
protection  to  draw  the  blinds,  but  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  plants 
at  night.  1 
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are  instantly  relieved  by 

good  rubbing  with 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  London  Flower  Co. 

(Howard  Howes,  Proprietor), 

22a,  North  Aud ley-street,  London,  W. 

Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flowers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 
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MOTORISTS  FIND  IT  BN^ALUAeLS. 

Price :  1/3,  2/6  and  if-  per  Pot.  1/3  per  Tube 

US©  ©Iso  POUDKK  SIMON 

REFINED,  DELICHTFUL,  absolutely  pure. 

“3r*  or  59.  Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  PARIS. 

.  -W,....  ' ,emi  ,s’  Haled re^s  rs.  Perfumers  and  Stores. 

AVEi-jAC’X  SICS,  64,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C., LONDON. 
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Starving  and  Shivering 

on  Christmas  Day. 

Pray  help  The  Church  Army  to  provide 

CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

| is* 

“d  “  °“r  L‘b“r 

Gifts  of  groceries,  materials  for  dinners,  coals,  blankets  toys  clothing 

f'caMPRF T  T°  uy  thS  n,0st  ^atefulW  , Wived  by  Sr.  COLIN 

I.  CAMPBELL,  Hon.  Soc  al  Secretary,  Church  Army  Headauarters  6R 
Bryanston-street,  Marble  Arch.  W.  Telephone -Padm^oL^  3m  ’ 

Cheques  crossed  “Barclays’,  a/c  Church  Army  ” 
payable  to  Prebendary  Garble,  Hon.  Chief 
Sac.,  or  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Hon.  Treas. 
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NEW  YEAI^En»E  SUPPER-  .  DANCING.  CHRISTMAS  TRFI 

'  ‘  llUn1I1£n  •  -111  Grand  Hall  from  12.30.  With  Valuable  Surprises  for 

ELUSIVE  TICKETS  1  0  (Wines  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlerrn 

Tables  should  be  booked  now  to  avoid  disappointment 

telephone— $479  Gtrrard. 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION.* 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

Reference  lias  been  made  in  this  and  other  publications  to 
the  cure  of  consumption  promulgated  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone, 
of  Lynton  House,  Highbury-quadrant,  London,  N.  Farther 
proof  that  this  treatment  has  stood  the  most  severe  tests  is 
still  being  furnished  by  the  letters  sent  to  the  public  press  by 
grateful  patients,  two  of  which  we  publish  below.  These 
results  of  actual  experience  must  go  further  than  any  theory, 
from,  whatever  source  it  maybe  advocated,  and  it  is  therefore 
pleasing  to  note  the  large  number  of  medical  men  who  are 
now  availing  themselves  of  this  unimpeachable  curative 
treatment. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  the  benefit  I 
have  derived  from  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment  for  Consumption. 

It  is  now  over  sixteen  years  since  I  first  placed  myself 
under  his  care.  At  that  time  I  had  been  given  up  by  two 
doctors  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in  Devonshire  as  incurable,  but 
after  being  under  his  treatment  for  about  ten  months,  I  was 
restored  to,  health,  and  have  continued  to  keep  free  of  the 
disease  ever  since. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  recommend  his  treatment, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  I  enclose  my  card  and  remain, 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  E.  T - 

London,  S.W. 

Dear  Sir,— After  having  been  given  upas  a  hopeless  victim 
to  consumption  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  at  the 
Urompton  and  Royal  Chest  Hospitals,  I  am  now,  after  nearly 
twenty  years,  enjoying  good  health,  lor  which  I  have  to 
thank  Dr.  Alabone,  whom  I  consulted  after  having  been  told 
by  these  eminent  physicians  to  leave  England  at  once,  and 
that  I  carried  my  life  in  my  hands. 

Yours  truly,  J.  Hunt. 


*  “27ig  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Cctfa  rrh,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable  ”  by  the  most  eminent  physi¬ 
cians-  46tli  edition,  168th  thousand,  price  2s.  Gd.,  post  free  of  Author,  Edwin  W. 
Alabone  M.D.Phil.,  D.Sc.,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  Lynton  House,  Highbury-quadrant, 
london  ’n  By  the  same  Author:  “Testimonies  of  Patients,  with  Comments 
on  the’ Open-Air  Treatment,”  price  Is.;  “Infamous  Conduct,”  price  6d.  ; 
and  “How  the  Cure  of  Consumption  is  Suppressed,”  price  Is. 

Banktiig  Announcements. 


BANK  OF  EGYPT,  LIMITED. 

Tele-' rams -“SPHINX,  LONDON.”  Telephone— 312  LONDON  WALL. 

Incorvomteci  by  Hemal  Charter  in  1856  and  Ruiis'ered  as  TAmi'ed  ■ in  1S87. 
CAPITAL  £1.500,000  in  60  000  SHARES  oF  .£25  EACH. 

(10  000  BEING  UNISSUED  SHARFS  ) 

£10  leg  p°r  Shave  is  paid,  and  the  balance  can  only  be  called  up  in  the  event,  of 
the  Company  being  wound  up. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP— £625,0C0.  RESERVE  £660,000. 

p.anrd  of  Directors.- Tire  Ht.  Hon.  Lord  Rathmore,  George  T.  Biddulpn, 
Esn.  The  Hon.  S.  Carr  Glyn,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,Sir  Colin 
‘■’cott  Wonerieff,  K-C.S.T.,  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq. 

’ranters  — The  Bank  of  England;  Messrs.  Glyn.  Mills,  Crime  &  Co. ;  Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Solicitors. -Messrs.  Bireham  &  Co. 

Auditors _ Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Secretary.— Arthur  Nichols,  Esq. 

'  H.  E.  Augusto  Luzzatto,  Pacha,  Alexandria,  General  Manager  in  Egypt. 
BRANCHES  at  •  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Khartoum. 

AGENCIES  at;  Mansoura ,  Tanta,  Zag-Azig,  Eayoum,  Beni-Sonef,  Minith,  As¬ 
souan  Suez  Suakin,  Damanhour,  Girgeli,  Chebin,  Elkom,  lCsneh,  Luxor, Tahta. 

The’ Bank  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  negotiates  and  collects  bills 
on  E°-ypt  and  the  Soudan.  Buys  and  Sells  Egyptian  and  other  Securities,  and 
transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  Remittances  made  by  cable, 

and  current  accounts  opened. 

Egypt  House,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C, 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 

Pald-np  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  . .  ...  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,OjO,UOU 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  aid  Dominion  of  New  Zeal,' rad.  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terni3  which  may  be  ascertained  hi  application. 


Ltd. 


Amusements, 


GAIETY  THEATRE.— Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  dally  10  till  10. 

DALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  Mr. 

GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATIN  EE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-oflice  10  till  10. 


s 


:T.  JAMES’S. 


Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

EVERY  EVENING  at  9. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST, 

A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  Oscar  Wilde. 

Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 
and  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  in  their  original  parts. 

Preceeded  at  8.30  bv  THE  NURSERY  GOVERNESS. 

MATINEE  (both  plays)  EVERY  WED  and  SAT,  at  2,30, _ 

TEW  THEATRE.  .  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

ixl  Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  VIOLE I  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  .lEEFREYS.  At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  Proprietor:  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATIf. 

HAFTSSBUKY  THEATRE 7  TH E  A 1  tCAD  i  A ¥S. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
SPECIAL  MATINEE  BOXING  DAY  at  .2. 

Box-office  10  to  10.  'Pels.— Gerrard  6660  ;  6867. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


s 


1  ARRACK, 


Gr 

w 


Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCK1ER. 

lessee  and  Manager. 

SATURDAY7  EVENING  NEXT  will  be  produced 
A  Children’s  Play  by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoare. 

Alusic  bv  Edward  Jones. 

HERE  CHILDREN  RULE. 

FIRST  MATINEE  Wed.,  Dec.  15. 

Box-office  now  open.  Tel.— Ger.  9513. 


A  LHAIVIBRA,  LEONORA  &  BRITTA  in  PSYCHE. 

GOBERT  BELLING,  THE  WOLKOWSKYS. 

ON  THE  HEATH.  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Everv  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Mom,. 


J 


ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

aiAo.n,  M.  PESHKOFF.  FRED  FARREN,  etc. 

TO  YE,  a  phenomenal  voice  ;  and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 
Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hitohins. 


AMPIRE. 

li  LYDIA  KYASHT. 


DALACE- SPECIAL  CATTLE  SHOW  AllKACLIONS 
X  AD V HEINE  BOYER  in  “A  BRINCESS  of  ISRAEL,”  MA  GOSSE  (Last 
Weeks)  MARGARET  COOPER,  LES  TROMBETTAS,  TOPICAL  PICTURES 
on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2.  _ 


QT.  GEOKGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

iO  and  DEV  ANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE  ;  Mr.  Maskeiyne  s  famous  illusion  “OH”;  etc.,  etc.  Seats  is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair.  . 


Concerts. 


I 


E  MAR. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15.—  Mme. 


VOCAL  RECITAL.  Tickets,  10s.  Cd.,  5s.,  2s.  Cd, 
Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. 


BECnsTEIN  IIALL.  — SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3— Miss 

1AVELYN  SUART.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

jp J  Assisted  by  JOAN  DE  MANEN  (The  Spanish  Violinist). 

Tickets,  7s.  fid.,  5s.,  and  2s.  OH  Concert-Direction  DANIEL  MAYER. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

UEEN’S  HALL 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Conductor -Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Solo  Pianist— MORIZ  ROSENTHAL. 

103.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager,  320,  Regent-street,  W. 


ORCHESTRA, 


Cl  UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL 

U!  ‘  __  EVERY  SUNDAY  at _ _ 

Is,  to  5s. 


THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


Exhibitions. 
EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 


SHEPHERD’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Mrs.  Siddorir.  by  Hoppner.  I  Bere  Forest,  by  Turner. 

I andseane  bv  Gainsborough.  I  Sir  G,  Poeoek,  by  Reynolds. 

SHEPHERD’S  GALLERY,  27.  King-street, 


GALLERY, 


St.  James’s,  S.W. 


rr 

i 


A 


-IK  NEW 


ENGLISH  ART  CLUB, 

4 -ml  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PICTURES 
At  the  GALLERIES  of  the  R.B.A.,  Suffolk  street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
OPEN  DAILY  from  10  a  m.  tri  6  p'.m. _ Admission  Is. 

irfH  l  R  R  A  CK 1 1 A  M’S  N  E  W  K  X  HI  B  il  l O  N 

and  Exhibition  of  Cfi  Colour  drawings  of 
“HUNTING  and  SPORT.”  by  G.  D.  ARMOUR;  also 
Exhibition  of  Water-colours  by 

birket  foster,  „ 

MRS.  ALT.INGHAM,  R.W.S.,and 

A.  S.  HJRTRICK. 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES,  Leicester-square. 


\riCTORlA  GALLERY, 

V  123,  VICTORIA-STREET 

(a  few  doors  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Store.-). 

A  CHRISTMAS  SHOW  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  A.  R.  Quinton, 
Frank  Boggs,  David  Bates,  T.  N.  Tyndale,  Ben  Graham,  Guido  Bach,  and  other 
well-known  artists- _ _ _ 

A  J  ADAME  TUSSATJD’S  EXHIBITION-. —  Lifelike 

VI  Portrait  Models  of  H.M.  MANUEL  IT,  King  of  Portugal.  Sir 
ERNEST  SHACKLETON,  Commander  R,  E.  PEAR'S  ,  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  Jfce 
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TRUTH 
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Truth  Foreign  Motel  List  &  Easiness  Guide. 


A  ACHEN.-Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HEN  IRION, 

-LJL  CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

BASLE  — THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L  A.  BO, SSI,  iate  Territet. 

EASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNsVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

DEBLIN.-HOTEL  DfeR  KAIS&RHGF.  Rooms  from 

_U  5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

EORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  ANgSt.  Ldng.  litl.  Hot\“r. 

litng.  Aprts.bedrms.with  prvte.  hath,  lavtry.  2  Ifts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  &  Son. 


Bordighera.  - 

All  modern  comforts. 


"DORDIGHERA.  — 

1 )  estab.  family  hotel. 
—Prop.,  X.  FURRER  (Swiss). 


-PARK  HOIEt.  First-class  hotel. 

Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 

-  HOTEL  D’ANQ LET E RRE. .  Old- 

Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  comfort. 


TTORDIGHERA. — HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDI, 

'  Fvrte.  English  Htl.  Lge.  gdns.&  villas.  Mine. is  English.  Pr.G.  Wnnscbmahn. 

pANNES.- HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

V J  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL  Central' 

_ hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position. — Pr.,  T.  SCHAER. 

pANNES.— HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GALLES.  Up-to- 

V_/  date,  large  park.  Free  from  dust.  Splendid  panorama. 


pANNES.  — 

\  1  First-class  hoti 


OAINES.-  ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

J  the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld sea-view.  Ceil,  heating.— Pr.,H.  ROST. 

150  rooms  and 


pANNES.—  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE. 

\_J  baths.  The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 

-HOTEL  DES  PALMIERS  ET  DES 

— Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terms  for  families— E.  GORGES,  Prop. 


pANNES. 

PRINCES. 


CHEMIST.  —  GINNER  8c  GO.,  Court  Chemists. 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’Antibes.  Tel.  527. 


The 


HOTEL  GRAND 

Summer  and  winter  sports. 


pHATEATJ  D’OEX,  Switzerland 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Sumrr 

pOLOGNE. —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

V-7  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 

TAILOR.— B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwig  Strasse) 

.First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


pOPEN HAGEN.—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

V^class.  Leadinghotek  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

TVRESDEN.— GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearesf  first- 

XZ  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location.  Grdn.  on  front  < 

D 


_ _ _ b  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

tl  SS  FLDORF . — HOT &L  ROYAL,  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths.  — H.  Hengst,  Dr,, prey.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


pLOREN CE. — HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

X  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

XTLORENCE.  HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA,  First- 

X  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 

~  CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  GO.  English  and  AmwiLn 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 

T7REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  '  Estate 

X  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  <fc  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

AMBUEG.-A.  fc*R EM ER M Ate N,  First-class  Tailor 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G-.P  O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes. ? 


H 


HAMBDEG.-HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

Rooms  from  4  marks  upwards;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marksupwards. 

TNNSBRUCK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

X  class,  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  comfts.,  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE,  Prop. 

LU GANO.-GR  AN D  HOTEL IVB ETROPOLE.  First-class. 

Unrvlid.  ptn.,with  itst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng.chuich— Pr.,  P.  BROCCA. 

T  UGANO — SEEGER’S  HOTEL&  Boarding  House.  First- 

JL J  class,  large  shadygrdn., charming  view.lake, mountains  &  town.  Mod.  terms 

Mentone.— hotel  bellevusl  Golf. 

Clientele.— CHURCHMAN,  Prop. 


English 


MENTONE.— HOTEL  DE  WAITE,  First-class  English 

_ house.  Every  modem  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff. 

MENTONE. — HOTEL  DEIURIN.  Central,  full  south. 

Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heating  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

MENTONE.- ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.  First-class.  Under 

TtX  new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  th 


l  throughout. 


TV T ENTONE.-HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE.  First-class  family 

TTX  hotel  with  unrivalled  position.  All  latest  comforts.— ICASPAR  TREPP.Pr, 

Menton  e.-gran  d  hotel  m  o  ntf  leu  rl  ‘  ‘  TUTt- 

cl„  up-to-date.  Own  water  soring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heating 
— L.  NAVONI,  Pr.  * 

M 

M 


ERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first: 

cl.,  finst.  vw comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee Prags,Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  WINDSOR.  First-class 

Eng,  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath.— Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  FAU 


Monte  carlo.— hotel  harter  et  mediter- 

RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino. — Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 

ONTE  CARLO. — HOTEL  DU  HELDER.  Modern  com¬ 
fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino.— A.  BREMOND,  Prop. 


M 

l\y|  ONTREUX(Territet),Sw 

AtJL  Well-known  rendezvous  of  Eng.  and 


,Swltz  — GD  HOTfcL&ALPES. 

'  Amer.  clientele. — A.  AHLBURG.Dr. 


M  ONTREUX -HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

LtX  Eng,  fmly.  hi.  Rently.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms.  —  j.mtani  BETTSCLIEN,  Prtress. 


I \  ONTREUX.— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN.  First-class. 

IT  1  Built  190o.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake*  Alps.  <  dose  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLRGGER-WYRSCII.  Prop. 

lVf  ONTREUX,  (Territet).— HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Family 

-i-TX  hotel  patsd.  by  English.  Recently  enlged.  Owngdns. — G.  JEANNOD,  Pr. 

]\T ONT REUX. — HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

if  A.  English  Winter  Hotel.  Newly  renovated.  R.  TURNER,  new  Manager. 

l\  j  UNICH — HOTEL  ENGL8SCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

iv  .j  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.  Roy. Theatre  &  Roy.  Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

j\,f  UNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First* 

lfX.  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

ATAPLEtf.— EXCELSIOR  HOTEL. 

O-  ’  Hotel  de  Luxe. 

TVTAPLES. —  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL,  Recommended 

’  for  its  cuisine,  position,  and  comfort. 

JVfAPLES. — PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

X  i  comfortable  ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  8c  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittcria.  21-22. 

]VT  ICE.— TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

If  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

TVflCE,  Oitniez . — W INTER  PALACE.  The  most  up-to- 
h  '  date  high-class  family  hotel.  Beautiful  garden.  Tennis.— J.  AGIO,  Ppr. 

TAILOR. — F.  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue-de  la  Gare,  NICE. 

AsTEJJD. — HOTci.  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

V/  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

OARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVQIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

-JL  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

OARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

JL  of  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTEE,  Manager-Proprietor. 

OARIS.— HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

1-  TuHeries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERCHE 

piSA. -GRAND  HOTEL  and  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

X  The  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot-water  heating.— W.  GARBREC11T.  Pr. 

OAPALLO. —  HOTEL  VERDI.  Favourite  English  house. 

It,  Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light..  Lift.  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  &  renewed" 

P  OME. — EXCELSIOR  HOTEL, 

Hotel  de  Luxe. 

DOME. — HOTEL  BRISTOL,  High-class  in  every  respect. 

XL  Quiet  pos.  on  the  Barberini’s  Gdns.  Pat.  by  Royalties.— M.  CANELLI,  Mgr. 

P  OME —HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

1 V  Via  iNazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect.  — BUCHBR-DUKRER,  Prop. 

O  OME —SAVOY  HOTEL.  First-class  family  hotel  near  the 

JLV  gardens. — Proprietor  and  Manager,  -J.  LENGYEL. 

p  OME.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.  Foil  south,  Via  Vene  to.  Suites 

li  of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent,  heat., mod. comf.— CASTETTI  &  LA N TB NAY 

DOME.- FISGKEK’S  PARK  HOTEL.  Unrivalled  quiet  & 

I.  so  sunny  position  (Ludovisi  quarter),  everymod,  comft., lifts.  8  to  12  francs. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  8c  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-448.  ' 

OT.  MORITZ.  PALACE  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable, 

kJ  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms. —Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADItUTT’R  TCTjmtN 

QT.  MORITZ. — THE  BElVED.RE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths.  J 

Q-A.K  REMO.  Be  HEYWOOi),  House  and 

kj  Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  application 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents.  l 

pENERIPE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

i.  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

pERRITET. — GRAND  HOTEL  BON-PQRT.  Favourite 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

TylENNA.— HOTEL  BRISTOL,  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

VIENNA  .-HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHOF.  I.,SeiIergasse 

T  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

WIESBADEN. —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

T  T  BATHS. — Finest  pstn.,  opp..  Kurhausand  Opera.  Own  mineral  spriu" 

WJ IESBADEN. — HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home 

T  t  with  magnificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  tlie  Cur  place! 

WIESBADEN. -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water 

'WIESBADEN.  —  RES1DENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

T  T  Cent. &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

yURICH  — BOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

ZJ  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view. 

yURICH— The  Read  Emcee 2  MESSENGER  INSTI- 

ZJ  TUTICN,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

ZURICH.— IMMQBSLIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 

Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  letor  sell. 
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Foreign  Pensions. 

“Truth9’  Hotel  List. 

A  ACHE  1ST—  PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Blichel.  First- 

il  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

A  LASSIO.— HOTEL  PENSION  NORFOLK  Flrst- 

-i  V  class,  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  hy  English  and  Americans. 

pELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

J3  Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.  ’ 

A — PENSSON  HfcRZSERQ.  121b  Potsdamer  pri- 
XJ  vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

piRMTFTGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

T3EFIHN.— PfcNaSON  HOiLTZL-SH&rilDAN.  28,  Pots- 

_I3  darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

"OERLIIX. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

J  )  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf-  Mod.  tms.—Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  —  Old-established. 

13  Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine;  great  variety  of  exeefent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

~|>EftLIN. — PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherscrasse 

J )  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologische:  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORONER. 

13ERLIN. — PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Stras«e  52.  First 

-ft  *  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 

— FRAU  CONSUL  BRRGH,  Proprietress. 

!  yiTBLIN.  —  HOTEL  8VSETROPOLE,  SACKVILLE 

xJ  STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 

Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

|>ERl  IT^. — PENSION  EBERT. —  Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

>  First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

pi  LAS  GO  W. — WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

Y"T  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

DOWN.  PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

i  f  31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg. 

DEUSSELS. —  PENSION  ROEG1ERS,  94,  Kue  du  Prince 

K  J  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Trms.  mod 

pOLOGNE. — PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Bluinenstvasse. 

\J  Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD, 

/A  RAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

v3T  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpoel, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

I  ^RESUEIV. —  PENSION  SCHWIALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

XJ  Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubenga'st. 

T  ONDON.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 

TARESDEW.— PENSION  IVIEINGKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

1/  Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.—Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 

TARESDETT-— PENS’ON  FORD,  WerderStrasse 9. Comfort 

f  ONTDOJN.— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st. 

1  J  Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  Public  Roomsto  suit  modern  requirements.  A11  FloorsFireproof . 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  T  riff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Bookcraft,  London.’. 

'T^ATJSSET.DORF. -PENSION  B 1 E R W 1 R T H , 23 A.Kaiserstr . 
XJ  Km.  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

TTIRATJK’F'CTRT  A/M.-ANGLO-GERMAN  PENSION, 

1  70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 

fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

MALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — • 
1-7  JL  The  iR/iPERiAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 

Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

DHANKPUBT  A/M. -  PENSION  .JUNG.  Nene  Mainzer 

JL  Strasse22.  First-cl.  fmly.  lime.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

TT'AMBCRG.— PEN.  SCHNEIDE??,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

AlVery  select, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 

MARGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

JyjL  Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 

TT  AMBURO.-PENSION  HOOFEjBotkerbaumBeneckestr. 

JLA28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

T  AITS  AN  WE.  —  PENSION  LEI  DEN  FROST,  Near 

1  j  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

'TORQUAY. — RVSPERSAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

1  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  en  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTElt,  Manager. 

T  UCERFre.— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

i  J  family  house,  fine  pos-  Every'  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms 

"jl/jf  UIYICH  -  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresienstrasse. 

JlVJI  First-class.  Ex.cooldng.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.<fe  toilet.  Vac.cleaning,  fine  pos. 

XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  HOLIDAYS. 

PEEBLES  MOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

The  most  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain, 
Kay  Orchestral  Band,  &e.  Pure  air,  lovely  situation,  Excellent  Cuisine,  Electiie 
Light.  18-hole  Gulf  Course,  Motor  Garage.  All  the  latest  BATHS  and  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  TREATMENT.  The  advantages  of  Harrogate  under  one  roof.  Physician, 
DR.  Luke.  Send  for  full  Programme  of  Xmas  and  New  Year  attractions. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Director 

AfUNICH.- PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse. 

iVl  First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 
’\TAPLES. — PENSION  BAKER,  10,  Via  Caracciolo.  The 

JJM  leadg.  English  pension,  fine  sit.,  facg.  bay,  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius. 

7VTICE.— PENSION  AIMGLAISE  (Marine  Villa),  77,Prome' 

]Y|  nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos.  close  the  sea.  Gard.  Comf.,  mod.  trms. 

P  OME—  PENSION  O  RGILL,  Via  Collino  23.— Select 

1 V  comf.  fam.  pens.,  quiet  sit. ;  lofty,  sunny  rooms.— Eng.  Prs.,  Miss  CARGILL. 

TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL 

MOST  MODERN,  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING 

BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
NEAREaT  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAGE. 

TTIENWA.-PENSSON  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen. pos. .near  all  sights, good  casino  Swiss  management. 

BIARRITZ.  — GRAND  HOTEL. 

First-class.  BIARRITZ,  The  best  in  every  respect. 

Renowned  Cooking.  Moderate  Terms. 

ALPINE  SPORTS  LIMITED 

bei*  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
foilowin0'  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING, 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MON  I'ANAPALACE ;  VILLAR'-SUR- 
OLLON  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels; 
ST  BEATENBERG,  two  hotels  ;  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria ;  WENGEN, 
four  hotels;  LENZERHEIDE,  Kurhaus ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
AUBEPINE,  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardens,  London,  N.W. 

CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL 

Between  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  within  a  pleasant 
drive  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 

NOW  OPEN. 

FINEST  SITE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

Lifts  connect  all  floors.  Lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 

which  is  available  all  night  during  the  Season. 

Perfect  sanitation  of  Hotel  and  district. 

Omnibus  meets  trains  at  Mentone. 

Electric  Tramway  to  KWOentone  and  Monte  Carlo 
Station  close  to  Hotel. 

Moorish  Pavilion  Restaurant  at  the  point  below  the  Hotel  for 
Teas  and  Light  Refreshments. 

Address  :  MANAGER,  CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL,  MENTONE. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WIST  INDIES. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— DECEMBER-MARCH. 

B  P  g  i  THE  ROYAL  MAIL 

HLfYi.^I.r.  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LONDON :  18,  Moorgate-street,E.C.,  and  32,  Cockapur-street.S.  W. 
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CHRISTMAS  APPEALS, 


“ARETHUSA”  JACK 
XMAS  &NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 


APPEALS 

FOR 


n 


“  CHICHESTER” 
SHIPS. 


“ARETHUSA* 1’  and 
TRASHING 

DONATIONS  ARE 

EARNESTLY 

President  :— THE  PAUL,  OF  ./EJtSET,  G.C.li- 

Chairman  and  Treasurer: 

W.  E.  SUP.  BARD  Esq. , 

4.  ST.  HELEN’S  PLACE,  E  C. 


SOLICITED. 


INCORPORATED  1904. 

80  Boys  each  year  enter  Roya!  Nawy. 
6,000  !iave  entered  Merchant  Service. 

The  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 

LONDON  OFFICE 164,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

Joint  Secretaries  /H-  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 
joint  secretaries  ^  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


REEDHAM  ORPHANAGE 


PURLEYj 


(incorporated) 


SURREY. 


The  IBoapdl  Maedapysm&gyt  cas^^sstiy  ask 
for  aid!  m  tfseie*  w&s'k. 

TJie  Charity  lias  no  endowment  hut  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
public  benevolence. 

300  fatherless  children  are  now  being  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  Orphanage. 

Help  5s  urgently  needed. 

The  Board  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £2,500  from  their 
bankers,  and  have  no  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 

H.  COSMO  O.  BONSOR,  Treasurer. 

J.  ROWLAND  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office :  99,  CANSMGM  STREET,  E.C. 

HanTters:  The  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 


Irish  Distressed  Ladies’  Fund 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 
Executive  Committee  : 

President— H.R. II.  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  oe  Argyll. 
Vice-President— The  Marchioness  of  Waterford. 
Chairman— The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Erne,  K.P 
Deputy-Chairman— Colonel  Sir  It  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald,  Bt 
Hon.  Treasurer— H.  H.  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Esq. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  l,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Manageress— Work  Depot— Miss  Wiltshire,  7a,  Lower  Grosvenor- 

place,  S.W. 

Secretary — General  W.  M.  Lees,  7a,  Lower  Grosvenor-place,  S.W. 

THE  COMMifftE  VERY  EARNESTLY  APPEAL 
FOR  FUNDS 

for  the  maintenance  of  those  ladies  who  were  left  provided 
for  by  charges  on  Irish  landed  property,  who  are  incapa¬ 
citated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  earning  a  living,  and  who 
owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  their  incomes,  are  in  absolute 

poverty. 

Office  and  Work  Depot— 

7A,  LOWER  GROSVENOR-PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


pADDINGTON  -  GREEN  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 

i  ® 1  ® -s " R K N ’  London,  W.  (with  CONVALESCENT  Timuii’’ 

for  20  CHILDREN,  at  FAIR  VIEW,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS)  H0MJi 

Free  to  the  sfPcIiaiKn^oftifetoo  Jritho’ut  Letter’of'Reconimendatiorj 

*-*«•  ***  — »  «< 

eceoinmodation,  the  eoinmittee'appeatfor  reetritnUeii^’to^enableti^elji  to  mekf 

about  half  what  i  required.  Fundsare  also  need" sm  ^l2,508,  or  onlT  Jllst 

DOUGLAS  OWEN,  C ChSrman q  wiSS?.0™?116  exRepes. 
r1  Tm  v?  p  it  axtptp  v  m  'V llnrahain  place,  £>.  YV 

GEORGE  HANBLRY,  Jhsq.,  Treasurer,  28,  Princeigate,  S.  W. 


Special  Cl^rbtmas  Bppeal. 

PLEASE  SEND  A  DONATION 


Patron  : 

His  Majesty  the  King. 

Treasurer : 
LORD  ALDENHAM. 

-C*  -C^  -C. 

V  V  V 

J  '  s> 


340 

Children  Fed 
Clothed, 
and  Educated. 

Bootmaking  Carpentry,  Printing, 

Tailoring,  Dressmaking,  Housewifery,  and  ^  * 

Laundrywork  Taught. 

apprentice  fees  grantedWleaving. 

Office:  03,  CANDOR  STREET .  LORD  OR,  E.C. 

FREDERIC  If.  MADDEN,  Secretary. 

CHRISTMAS  APPEAL. 

the 

POOR  CLERGY  RELIEF 
CORPORATION, 

PATRONS-THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
„  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK 

President  the  bishop  of  London 

Stands 8yo“raEOFeiiFP® aiVK9  immediate 
DAUGHTERS  IN  ALL PAET3  OF*  TflE^BMPlSf WS  AND  0RPHAN 

ar^clU^iib^^n(besVdes^valii^)?e  g^ft^T^loufiiiffl^'ami111^1)6^8 °*i?0U,?<-S 

requirecl  to  meet  the  wer-inereasing  appeals  forhelp  ’  *  arg®  J?Und  ls 

ihe  late  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  if  fh.  a  r, 

Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Corporation,  said:’  ‘  ‘Iherets,  moiher  Society 

ZZS&KtSr-  «*■*  "“>*  »  ami  “A3 

DONA  1IONS  AND  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  GIFTS  of  CLOTHING 
of  every  description  will  be  most  gratefully  received  bv  CLOTHING 

tm  „  MAN  IjEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS  Seeretarv 

The  Society  has  aided,  to  May,  1909,  over  2S.000  cas-s  of  Clerical  Distress. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office:  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


13  Branches :  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Reports  and  other  information  from  the  Principal  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


To  Help  tine  Wives  of  the  Unemployed, 

ESTABLISHED  757, 

Koyal  Maternity  Charity  of  London 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN! 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  i heir  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb  to  the'  Bank  /a  Son 
Upwards  of  3,i>00  helped  annually.  *  ^2,500. 

.  Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  E.  KILLICK 

Offices— 31,  Finsburv-squnre,  E.C. 


HAM  YA«D  SOUP  KITCH£N  AND  HOSPIGt, 1846. 

President:  REAR-ADMiRAL  SIR  ADOLPHUS  FlT7fmnonE  v  o  „  « 


—  - J  I - -  *  JVtl/I. 

" ’  H-  ASH*  J-P.,and  Lieut.- Colonel  G.  E.  PERRYN,  Treasurers. 
The  Hon.  JOHN  HARRIS,  lion.  Secretary. 


»  p  ^  — 1Iam  Yard,  Great  Windmilhstreet,  W. 

QHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY 

The  72  Object  o/«»  OhZu,  Orcmtccthlsll^  „H?USE’  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD, 

vours  to  attain  y  igamsat/on  Society  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


S.W. 


This  it  endeavours  to  attain 

I.  By  bringing  about  co  operation  between  the  Charities  and  th.p,,,  T 

and  between  charitable  persons  and  agencies  of  all  lel  vious  den^m 

amongst  themselves.  leugious  denominations 


.lmc.nmrto,SS1£Sr».  °°  Ch”lt,ble  ™*.  0, 

i  %  “J  “,lnE  “US,"  „ 

C.  o.  LOCH,  Secretary, 
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JEWELS 

of 

Rare  Beauty  Cf  Charm 

made  by 

J.  W.  BENSON,  Ltd., 

Show  great  originality  of  design  combined  with  taste;  they 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  securing  the  most  exclusive  and 
beautifid  work  at  strictly  moderate  prices  for  Cash,  or  on  11  The 
Times’’1  System  of  Monthly  Payments. 

Diamonds,  cither  alone  or  set  zvith  Pearls,  Emeralds ,  Sapphires , 
or  Rubies,  of  rare  quality,  in  Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Pendants, 
Necklaces,  Tiaras,  Rings,  &c.,  and  strings  and  ropes  of  Pearls  of 
fine  lustre  form  a  collection  of  such  remarkable  excellence  as  can  rarely 
be  seen  at  one  time ,  and  are  all  priced  with  strict  regard  to  value. 

Fully  illustrated  and  Priced  Books,  Post  Free.  No.  x,  of  Fine 
Jewels,  Rings,  Watches,  Chains,  &c.  No.  2,  of  Clocks,  “  Empire  ’’ 
Plate,  Sterling  Silver  for  Household  Use,  and  Pretty  yet  Inexpen¬ 
sive  Presents,  Travelling  Cases,  &c.,  or  a  Selection  will  be  sent  to 
intending  buyers  at  our  risk  and  expense. 


J.  W.  BENSON,  Ltd. 

25,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W., 


62  &  64,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

and  28,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT. 


XMAS 

m 

ROME 


A  SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTY 

will  leave  London  on  December  18, 
via  Dover  and  Calais,  visiting 
PARTS,  GENOA,  RO VIE,  NAPLES,  VESUVIUS, 
POMPEII,  LA  CAVA,  CAPRI,  AMALFI, 
SORRENTO,  FLORENCE,  VENICE,  MILAN,  NICE, 
MONTE  CAR  0,&c.,  occupying  31  days. 
First-class  travel,  superior  hotel  accommodation, 
drives,  fees,  &c.,  and  be:  til  in  sleeping  car  provided. 
iLLUSTRATi  D  PE.0GRAMM15  FREE. 


SELECTED  GOALS 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
by  truck  loads,  for  many  years. 

House  Coal,  Steam  CoahGis  Coal,  Hotel,  Farm,  and  Estate 
Coal,  Welsh  Smokeless,  Smithy,  Anthracite  Gas  Coke,  Special 
Horticultural  Coke,  Bunkering  Coal  for  Yachts,  &c. 

Enquiries  Invited.  Write  for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 

25,  Coal  Exchange,  LONDON,'  E.C. 

(Since  1849.) 


H£ 
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ROWLANDS _ 

MACASSAR  OIL 

Every  toilet  table  should  possess  this — the  oil  winch 
is  nearest  to  that  which  NATURE  provides  for  the 
PRESERVATION  of  the  HAIR;  without  it 
the  Hair  becomes  dry,  thin,  and  withers  away. 


So’d  in  3/6,  7/-,  and  10/6  sizes.  Also  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair 
hair.  Of  Stores,  Chemists,  and  Rowland’s,  67,  Hatton  Garden, 

London. 


TEL.  2542  GERR, 

Esmeralda 

CORSETlRRE. 

P 

V_y  ONSETS  FOR  ALL  PRESENT  FASHIONS  GIVING 
GRACEFUL  OUTLINE  WITHOUT  COMPRESSION. 

All  corsets  made  on  the  premises  under 

PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Q 

O  ELF-MEASUREMENT  forms  for  country  customers 
ON  APPLICATION.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALiGWAIMl  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  D£  RIVGLI,  PARIS. 


FSMFRAf  HA  9’  NoR™  audley  st„ 

J  J O iVi  Lj  rv /  V L. /A  GROSVENOR  Sq.,  w. 
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For  Prink  and  Drug  Habits 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS,  NAKCQMANI A,  and  Resultant  Nervous 
Diseases  cured  at  patient’s  own  home  without  inconvenience.  The  Treat¬ 
ment  can  he  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Established  over  14  years. 

TRUTH  says :  “  Has  had  really  good  results.” 

“A  remarkable  success.”—  Vide  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Treatise  (mentioning  Truth),  or  call,  Med.  Supt. 
Turvey  Treatment  Asson.,49,  Maddox-street,  New  Bond-street,  London 
W.  Consultations  free,  11  to  4.  Resident  Cases  taken. 

Telephone:  5494  Gerrard.  Telegrams:  “  Turvert,  London.” 


HEARTBURN 


SPEEDILY  CURE  ACIDITY,  FLATULENCE, 

IMPURE  BREATH,  INDIGESTION,  DIARRHOEA,  &c. 
Prevent  many  an  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical 
Profession.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Bi-.cuifca,  Is.,  '2s.,  and  4s.  per  tin; 

Powder,  s.  and  4s.  per  bottle ;  Lozenges,  is.  lfd.  tin. 

Charcoal  Chocolates.  Highly  nutritious  and  digestible.  Sold  in  tins 
Is.  each.— J.  L.  BRAGG.  Ltd..  14,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 


COPLAND  LYE’S 

‘Caledonian’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRESSES,  Children’s  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Mem’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  Cream,  White,  and  EeifCciours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  lUd.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Gsass’owc 


ARTIFICIAL 

Crowns,  Bridge-work,  Inlays,  and  all  Latest  Methods  at  lowest  Fees. 

FIVE  YEAR5’  WARRANTY. 

Mrt  LabotjcJhere  in  Truth  writes  : — “One  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  world. 
Can  do  everything  science  and  experience  suggest  to  satisfy  every  customer.” 
Write  for  Pamphlet. 

GOODIWAW’S,  Ltd.,  2,  LUDGATE  HILL  (Facing  Sfc.  Paul’s). 
BRIGHTON  ;  io,  Castle  Square. 


VIC*'. 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM,  &c.,  drink 

(Stale 
spring) 


VIGHY-CELESTINS 

Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents:  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames-st., 
Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 


E.C. 


STAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  and 

*  ’  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils. — Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 
London,  W.C. 


CROWDY 


Ltd. 

S Pffff 


WEIGEL  MOTORS  (1907)  Ltd, 


DURING  THE  COMING  5EA50N  THE 
MODELS  WILL  BE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

12-24  H  P.  CROWDY  Car-de-Luxe 

Wheelbase  9  3" 

10  6 

20=30  H.P.  WEIGEL 

Wheelbase  9r  6" 

10  6" 

30=50  H.P.  WEIGEL 

Wheelbase  9'  11" 


THE  HALL  MARK, 


10'  6" 

For  particulars,  prices,  and  trials,  apply— 

OLAF  STREET, 
Latimer  Road, 


NOTTING  HILL.  V, 


T 

V  . 


OF  QUALITY. 


f 


To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

TWO  IIOU11S”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

ALDER  WOOD  ”  Mixture  5|d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success- 

LUMTIN  ”  Mixture  -  6  id.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  2  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  aav  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers  — 

I  THOMSQN  6  PORTEOU8,  EDINBURGH^ 


Special  Positions  for  Special  Men. 

•  .  Hapgoods  have  hundreds  of  Special  Positions  open — High 
Grade  Technical,  Clerical,  Organ:sing,  and  Travelling  Positions 
carrying  salaries  ranging  from  £150 — £1,000  a  year,  but  they 
are  positions  which  can  only  be  filled  by  men  of  Special  Ability. 
If  you  are  a  man  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  ability, 
and  wi  h  a  desire  to  realise  ycur  true  worth— write  us  to-day. 

HAPGOODS,  Ltd.  163-167,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W  C. 

(Registered  in  Guernsey.)  3 arton  Arcade>  5 5- Deansgate. Manchester 


TURKISH  REGIE 


CIGARETTES. 


Prices  2/9  to 
13/-  per  100. 
West  End  Depot:  REG3E,  83,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession 
from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 


Offices  and  Warehouse  :  152-168,  Wardour  Street,  W 
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PARENT  COMPANY. 

An  investment  which  should  pay  large  Dividends,  and  which  will 
be  secured  upon  Valuable  Land  and  Buildings. 

The  fact  is  unquestionable  that  remarkable  Profits  are  being  earned 
from  well-equipped  Electric  Theatres  in  populous  centres. 

15,00  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  have  been  underwritten. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
settlement  in  the  Shares  as  soon  as  possible  after  Allotment. 


The  London  Evening  News ,  in  speaking  of  Picture  Theatres,  says  :  “  You  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  all  the  theatres  are  coining  money.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  abo  in  speaking  of  the  Picture  Theatres,  says  :  “  In  the 
world  of  entertainment  th  ■  Cinematograph  has  already  conquered  for  itself  a 
prominent  po-ition.  There  can  be  no  question  that  an  industry  is  fast  growing 
up  amongst  us  which  is  destined  to  appeal  markedly  to  pleasure  seekers.  And 
it  is  largely  to  their  histrionic  sense  that  that  appeal  will  be  made.  Miniature 
Theatres  are  being  constructed  where  plays  are  to  be  given  in  action,  while,  wii  h 
the  view  of  rendering  these  as  realistically  effective  as  possible,  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  leading  actors  and  actresses  in  Europe  has  been  secured.  In  this 
country,  at  any  rate,  the  enterprise  is  still  ia  its  infancy,  but  its  boundaries  are 
daily  extended  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  hall  thus  set  rolling  will 
quickly  assume  larger  and  still  larger  proportions.’’ 


Premier  Electric  Theatres 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908, 
whereby  the  liability  of  each  member  is  limited  to  the  nominal 

amount  of  lt!s  shares. 


Capital  «  ■  «  £50*000 

DIVIDED  INTO 

49,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  .ill 
eash,  ana  20,000  Deferred  Shares  of  One 
Shilling  each. 

The  Preferred  O  dinary  Shares  are  entitled  to  Cumulative 
Preferential  Dividends  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  and  to  ONE- 
HALF  <f  the  remaining  divisible  profits.  They  are  also 
Preferential  as  to  Capital. 

THERE  ARE  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION- 

45, 243  PREFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH  AT  PAR 

Payable  :  Is.  per  Share  on  application,  Is.  per  Share  on  allotment,  3s.  per  Share 
one  month  after  allotment,  and  the  balance  of  15s.  per  Share  in  calls  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5s.  per  Share  as  and  when  required,  subject  to  14  days’  notice. 

IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  PAY  DIVIDENDS  QUARTERLY. 


DIRECTORS 

ALDERMAN  FREDERICK  MOTSON  THOMPSON,  J.P.,  The  Grove,  Louth, 
Director  of  Premier  Rinks,  Ltd. 

LEONARD  FAWKNER,  Attenborough,  Nottingham,  Mechanical  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineer. 

CHARLES  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  1,  Park  Road,  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 
Engineer. 

HAROLD  TURNER  THOMPSON.  King’s  House,  King  Street,  London,  E.C  , 
Managing  Director  of  Premier  Rinks,  Ltd. 

HENRY  FREDERICK  IEWIS,  M.I  E.E.,  10,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

HUGE  WILLIAM  TATUM,  Cranbrook,  Devonshire  Road,  Merton,  Accountant. 

BANKERS 

THE  CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK,  LTD.,  S5,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Head  Offices  and  Branches. 

BROKERS 

BROWN  BROTHERS,  2a,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS 

MILNER  &  BICKFORD,  10,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS 

CLARK,  BATTAMS,  LANHAM,  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  7,  St.  Mildred 
Court,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tem.)  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES 
THOS.  HOOKE,  King’s  House,  King  Street,  London,  E  C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  equipping  and 
operating  a  number  of  Electric  Theatres  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

It  is  founded  under  the  same  auspices  as  those  of  Premier  Rinks,  Ltd.,  u'hich 
well-known  Company  is  proving  such  a  great  financial  success, 

Tlie  remarkable  growth  of  this  class  of  Entertainment  for  some  years  past  in 
the  UDited  States  and  on  the  Continent,  where  in  has  now  assumed  gigantic 
proportions,  bids  fair  to  be  repeated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  although  a 
number  of  Electric  Theatres  havebeen  opened,  the  business  is  yet  comparatively 
in  its  infancy ;  the  present  time  is  therefore  a  highly  favourable  opportunity  for 
securing  large  and  continuous  profits. 

It  may  as  a  general  rule  be  conceded  that  a  well-equipped  Electric  Theatre 
if  opened  in  a  carefully  selected  position  cannot  fail  to  earn  substantial  profits. 

The  Directors  propose  to  start  operations  with  Twelve  Theatres  and  have 
secured  offers  of  the  following  sites  which  they  have  under  their  consideration. 
It  is  intended  steadily  to  extend  the  numb  r  by  opening  others  as  speedily  as 
possibe  in  various  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a?  the  larger  the  number  of 
Theatres  operated  the  greater  the  economies  effected  in  the  cost  of  management. 

HacTetley,  Lavender  Hill.  Paddington,  Leytonstone,  Tulse  Hill 
and  West  Norwood,  Hampstead,  Clapton,  Wertthamstoiv 
Harr  ingay,  Ilford,  East  Finchley,  Streatham. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Directors  have  the  offer  of  a  number  of  Freehold 
and  Leasehold  Properties  in  London  and  the  Provinces  from  which  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  will  be  made. 

Apart  from  the  large  profits  anticipated  Subscribers  to  this  issue  will  secure 
an  investment  of  an  unique  character,  inasmuch  as  the  Capital  will  be  largely 
invested  in  valuable  Land  and  Buildings  in  central  positions  which  the  Directors 
believe  will  be  almost  certain  to  increase  in  value. 

A  full  Copy  of  the  filed  Prospectus  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  or  of  the  Bankers  (and  Branches),  Brokers.  Solicitors,  and  Auditors. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

K0LBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


e3 


.^ShTbomasH^ 


■HKc! 


Guarantees 
of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
1  for  Accidents  | 
to  the  Public 

f  Horse  Driving 

Motor  Cjr  £  Gentry  m  Richard  J.PauIl.Gea.nenager&Set  I 


Employers’ 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection. 
&  Insurance 


2.000,000. 

L  7,  500,00 Ch 


ASSETS  EXCEED  t, 

*  CLAIMS  PAID  OVER 

Head  Office,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.  FOUNDED  I87t. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  ‘Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £tG9S009000» 

Chairman : 

Rt.  H on.  LORD  ROTMSGMILP,  G,C.V.O. 


1 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

&EA  TH  BUTiESm— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  ■ 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  I 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  j 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

IINGOME  TAX  a — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  j 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s  I 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  j 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  \ 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan- 1 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  I 
Hoims  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  bo  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  [ 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchangearenot  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract.  Notesare  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTHWAIl'E, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

C.  F  FAVEXSCROFT  Secretary. 

STAMMERERS  and  all  interested  in  the  subject  should 
read  a  book  by  one  who  cured  himself  after  suffering  forty  years. 
“Stammering,  its  Treatment  ;  and  Reminiscences  of  a  Stammerer." 

Post  Free. 

B.  BEASLEY,  Dept.  H.,  Tarrangower,  Willesden-lane,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 
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The  time  to  buy 


Season  bright 


3DODC 


Agents  for  United  Kingdom,  East  Indies,  and  Ceylon  : 
FINSBURY  DISTILLERY  CO., 

Moreland  Street,  London,  E.C. 

For  Australasia:  M.  Moss  &  Co.,  Sydney.  For 
South  Africa:  Rolfes,  Nebel  &  Co.,  Fort  Elizabeth, 
and  E.  K.  Green  &  Co.,  Cape  Town.  For  India  : 
C.  F.  Kellner  &  Co.,  Calcutta;  Oakes  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Madras.  For  Mexico  :  M.  Zapata,  M.  Merida,  Yucatan. 
For  CUEA :  Miohaelsen  &  Prasse,  Obrabia  IS,  Havana. 
For  Argentine :  J.  F.  Macadam  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 
For  Canada  :  X.  Collcott  &  Co.,  Homer  St.,  Vancouver. 
Udolpbo  Wolfe  Co.,  New  York. 
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“TRUTH  ”  PUZZLES. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  ba  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-3treet,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London,  8.1V, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nirn-de -plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  ou  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  band, 
wliflst  in  the  case  of  now  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


TRUTH  PRIZE,  Ho.  1,603. 

TWO-LINE  RHYMING  SQUIBS  ON:  1,  MR.  W.  LLOYD- GEORGE  ;  2, 
MR.  A.  .T.  BALFOUR;  3,  LORD  CHARLES  P.ERESFORD ;  1,  ME. 
S.  F.  CODY. 

Ihcbest  set  of  Squibs  sent  in  for  this  Competition  is  that  of  Dobbin.  But  as 
this  Competitor  is  debarred,  under  Rule  6,  from  taking  the  full  Prize  lie  will 
receive  the  sum  of  £L  Is.  The  balance  of  the  Prize-money  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  runners-up,  viz.,  C'eruukil  and  Amuinn,  who  will  each 
receive  half  a-guiuea. 


TRUTH  PRIZE,  No.  1,605. 

FORECASTS  OF  THE  DIVISION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ON  THE 
SECOND  READING  OF  THE  FINANCE  BILL. 

No  Competitor  has  succeeded  in  forecasting  the  exact  number  of  votes  given 
for  and  against,  tlie  Bill.  Eut  Holbein  has  succeeded  in  forecasting  the  exact 
majority  (275).  The  Prize  of  Two  Guineas,  therefore,  goes  to  that  Competitor. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,608. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  subject  of  this  Week’s  Puzzle  to  a  valued  correspondent. 
He  calls  my  attention  to  a  recent,  statement  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  to  the 
effect  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be.  regarded  as  the  typical  Englishman  of  the  ISth 
Century;  and  he  suggests  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  iuvitc  Truth’s  com¬ 


petitors  to  name  well-known  typical  representatives  of  National  character 
living  at  the  present  clay. 

In  this  opinion  I  quite  concur.  I  am  sure  it  will  make  a  very  interesting 
competition.  So  I  offer  this  week  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  that  com¬ 
petitor  who  shall  prove  most  successful  in 

Naming  Pour  Living  Public  Characters  who  may  be 
Regarded  as  the  Typical  Englishman,  the  Typical 
Scotsman,  the  Typical  Irishman,  and  the  Typical 
Welshman,  respectively,  of  the  Present  Day. 

I  think  the  character  of  the  Puzzle  is  sufficiently  clear  to  render  any  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  on  my  part  uniHcessary. 

It  merely  remains,  therefore,  to  add  that— 

(i.)  No  competitor  miy  submit  more  than  one  list  of  typical  national 
characters. 

(ii.)  No  list  may  contain  more  than  four  names. 

(iii.)  All  lists  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
December  20th. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

V*  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Aust  Jane,  winner  of  one-eighth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1593,  is  Miss  M.  Jenkinson,  Roslin,  122,  Palace-road,  Xul3e 
DPI.  S.W. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Kthe'sea,  also  winner  of  one-eichtli  of 
above,  is  Frank  E.  Chenuell,  Esq.,  Giange-road,  Wjllesden  Green,  N  W. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address  of  Ludo,  winner  of  Truth  Prize  No.  1601, 
is  C  F.  Line.  Esq.,  266,  Dearwo'od-road,  Snmhwiek,  near  Birmingham. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address  of  Eboeacuh,  winner  of  one-twelfth  of 
Truth  Prize  No.  1591  (B),  is  the  Rev.  W.  H.  de  C.  Baldwin,  Holtby  Rectory, 
York. 

EborAcum  very  kindly  asks  me  to  baud  over  his  share  of  Prize  to  Truth  Toy 
Fund,  for  which  I  beg  to  thank  him. 

Nimpo:  No;  you  will  not  be  disqualified  by  the  inadvertency  to  which  you 
refer, 

Kbiracum:  Many  thanks  for  your  leUer.  J  had  nrssed  your  familiar  hand¬ 
writing  for  some  time,  and  feared  something  must  be  the  matter.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  so  ill.  You  will  sec  1  have  dealt  with 
•your  share  of  Prize  in  the  way  you  kindly  suggest. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,604.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS- 


NAMXNG  TEE  THREE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  HEN  OR  WOMEN 


1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  G.  B.  Shaw;  3.  G.  K. 
Chesterton. — Penny. 

1.  Barrie;  2.  Hardy;  5.  Kipling.— Cy ratio, 

1.  T,  Hardy;  2.  Hall  Caine;  3.  Marie  Oorelli. 
— Stoke. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy- ;  2.  Rudyardi  Kipling ;  3. 

Andrew  Lang. — Unett. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  Bud- 
yard  '  Kipling.— Wyandotte. 

1.  Hall  Caine ;  2.  Itudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Marie 
Corelji. — Sileue. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Hall  Caine;  3.  Rudyard 
Kipling. — John  M.P. 

1.  Hall  Caine;  2.  E.  F.  Benson  ;  3.  Thomas  Hardy. 

-  Uranium. 

1.  Marie  Corelli ;  2.  EudyarcL  Kipling ;  3.  Hall 
Caine. — Notwat. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Conan  Doyle;  3.  Stan¬ 
ley,  Weyman. — Saemund. 

1.  Alfred  Austin;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  Rudyard 
Kipling.— Clement, 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Barrie. 

-  M.  E. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Wil¬ 
liam  Watson.— Junket. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3. 

Algernon  Swinburne.— Torah. 

1.  A'Dfrcd1 * 3  Austin ;  2.  Hall  Caine ;  3.  Marie 

Corelli  —  Southron. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  G. 
Bernard  Shaw. — Nymph. 

1.  Robert  Blatehford ;  2.  A.  Neil  Lyons ;  3. 
Thomas  Hardy. — Election . 

1.  Viscount  Morley;  2.  Sidney  Lee;  3.  Marie 
Corelli.— Margate  Hoy. 

1.  Mr.  Hall  Caine;  2.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  3. 
Ia  Signorina  Marie  Oorelli.— J.  McGrigor  Allan. 

1.  Lord  Morley  (John  Morley);  2.  Marie  Corelli; 
3-  Rudyard  Kipling.  — Sperabo. 

1.  ViscouW.  Morley ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3. 
Thomas  Haruv. — -Stoopid. 

1.  M.  E.  Braddon;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  J.  M. 
Barrie. — A.  E.  L. 

1.  Bernard  Shaw ;  2.  Thomas  Hardy ;  3.  Mrs. 
H  umpliry  Ward. — A nita. 

1.  Lord  Morley;  2.  Andrew  Lang;  3.  Rudyard 
Kipling. — Henwife. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Andrew  Lang;  3.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle.-  Tantomer. 

1.  G.  K.  Chesterton';  2.  Hillaire  Belloc;  3.  Marie 
Corelli.-- Raspbov. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  3.  Marie 
Corelli.— Blot. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  ;  3. 
Lord  Morley.  — Bibliotli ekar. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Ches¬ 
terton.— Veni. 

1.  Marie  Oorelli;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  ,3.  Austin. 

-  Mrs.  B. 

1.  G.  K.  Chesterton  ;  2.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  ; 

3.  Thomas  Hardy.- -Amoroso. 

1.  G.  B  Shaw;  2.  G.  K.  Chesterton ;.  3.  H.  G. 
Wells.— Er  in. 

1.  Lord  Avebury;  2.  Viscount  Morley;  3. 

Andrew  Long.  —Stumps. 


present  day. 

1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Augustine  Birrcll ;  3.  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw. — Gem. 

1.  Sir  Conan  Doyle  ;  2.  Miss  Marie  Oorelli ;  3. 
Rev.  Silas  Hocking.— Grasmere. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling:  2.  Andrew  Lang;  3.  G. 
B c rn and  Slraw.  — Consilium. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Stan¬ 
ley  J.  Weyman. --Game  B. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  George  Bernard  Shaw;  3. 
■II  udyarcl  Ki  pi  in  g. — Hod  on  a  1 . 

1.  Marie  Corelli;  2.  Hall  Caine;  3.  J.  M.  Barrio. 
— Reuwiclr. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  J.  M.  Barrie;  3.  Rudyard 
Kipling. — Pounteys. 

1.  Hall  Caine;  2.  Jerome  K.  Jerome;  3.  S.  R. 
Crockett. — Dues. 

1.  George  It.  Sims ;  2.  Marie  Oorelli ;  3.  Hall 
Caine. — Noo  Alt. 

1.  Marie  Corelli ;  2.  Rider  Haggard ;  3.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome. — Muz-Muz. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  Hall 
Caine.  — <5 cl  an  i  d  go . 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Andrew  Lang;  3.  Itudyard 
Kipling. — Arundo. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  2.  Itudyard  Kipling  ;  3,  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw. — Dobbin. 

1.  Lord  Morley  (John);  2.  J.  M.  Barrie;  3.  Marie 
Oorelli. — Jayjay. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling  2.  Bernard  Shaw ;  3.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge. — Marguerite. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle;  3. 
Marie  Corelli. — Bona. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.. Andrew  Lang;  3.  Cohan 
Doyle. — -Paquerette. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Mrs. 
Humph ry  Ward. — Is  s  or . 

1.  Lord  Morley;  2.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. — Scissors. 

1.  Kipling;  2.  A,.  C.  Benson;  3.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. — Chronic. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Bernard  Shaw;  3. 
Thomas  Hardy. — Pennar. 

1.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (first  because  distin¬ 
guished  creator  of  distinguished  creation) ;  2.  Lord 
Morley  ;  3.  Lord  Rosebery. — Remainder. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  2.  Hilaire  Belloc ;  3.  Lord' 
Morley. — Ballantrae. 

T.  Rudyard,  Kipling ;  Lord  Morley;  3.  Andrew 
Lang. — Oolin. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  H.  E.  W.  Mason  ;  3.  Bart 
Kennedy. — E.  Dawson. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Gil¬ 
bert  K.  Chesterton.— Alpha  Beta. 

1.  Marie  Corelli ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Thomas 
Hardy.— In  Tune. 

1 .  Thomas  Hardy  ;  2.  J.  M.  '  Barrie  :  3.  Hall 
Caine. — Miss  See  See. 

1.  Kipling;  2,  Hardy;  3,  Chesterton. -  Cherub. 

X.  Thomas  Hardy;  2;  R.  Kipling;  3.  J.  >X 
Barrie. — The  Old  Jap. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  T.  Hall  Caine;  3.  Kudvard 
Kipling. — Cashier. 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3 
Thomas  Hardy. — Morvan. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  William  Watson ;  3.  An¬ 
drew  Lang.— Yab. 


GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE, 

OF  LETTERS  LIVING  AT  THE 


1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Mrs.  , 
II  umpliry  Ward!. — Lodore. 

1.  Alfred  Austin;  2.  Viscount  Morley;  3.  Andrew 
Lang.— Hyde. 

1.  T.  Hardy:  2.  Mr.  Dc  Morgan;  3,  H.  Eliza- S’ 
beth  York  Miller.— Middlesex. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudycrd  Kipling ;  3, 

.T.  M.  Barrie. — Bellastohiau. 

I.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3. 
Lo  rd  Morley .  — B el f ast  i ens is. 

1.  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw;  2.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  d3.  • 
Miss  Marie  Corelli. — Seasides. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Rudyard  Ki.pling;  3. 
Andrew  Lang. — -Trot-. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  George  Bernard  Shaw; 

3.  Thomas  Hardy.  -  Cranmere. 

1.  Sir  Conan  Doyle  ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Rud¬ 
yard  Kipling. — Dorset. 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw;  2.  Thomas  Hardy; 

3.  Rudyard  Kipling,— Yes  Tor. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;-.  2.  llud’yardi  Kipling;  3. 
Andrew  Lang. — Rani. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Thomas  Hardy;  3. 
Conan  Doyle. — Spartan. 

1.  Yiscount  Morley  ;  2.  Thomas  Hardy ;  3.  Mark 
Twain, — Korah. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2. .Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Sir 
Conan  Doyle. — Gogsec. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Hall  Caine ;  3.  G.  B. 
Sliaw. — Aldbarn. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy.  2.  Rucfrard  Kipling ;  3. 

Hall  Caine. — Brownie. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  2.  Rudyard  .  Kipling  ;  3. 

Andrew  Lang. — Sliamus. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Andrew  Lang ;  3.  Rud¬ 
yard  Kipling. — Anastasia. 

1.  H.  G.  Wells;  2.  Thomas  Hardy;  3.  Rud- 
3  a  i  d  K  i.pl  i  ng. — Rbody . 

l.'H.  G.  Wells;  2.  Thomas  Hardy;  3.  Rudytlrd 
Kipling. — Myra. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Henry  James;  3.  Mrs. 
Hum.nhrey  Ward. — Cyane. 

1.  Viscount  Morley.  2.  G.  B.  Shaw;  3.  William 
Watson .  — Glad  i  a  tor. 

1.  G.  B.  Shaw;  2.  Viscount  Morley;  3.  John 
Oxenlram. — Juno. 

1.  Robert  Hichens ;  2.  Stopford  Brooke ;  3. 

Viscount  Morley. — Lonsdale. 

1.  G.  B.  Shaw ;  2.  William  Watson ;  3.  Viscount 
Morley. — Avoca. 

1.  Baring  Gould;.  ?.  W.  S.  Gilbert;  3.  Madge 
(Truth).— Ruth. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;-  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3. 

Andrew  Lang.- — Caber. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn-—' The  Girl. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3. 

H.  G.  Wells.— Cadzow. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  Hall 
Caine.— Northlander. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3. 

Andrew  Lang. — Merlin. 

1.  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  ;  2.  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward ;  3.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.B.S. — Black- 
rock. 
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1.  Lord  Morley;  2.  Augustin©  Birred;  3. 
Thomas  Hardy. — Nurse. 

1.  Marie  Corelli ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  A. 

Ooniam  Doyle. — Lurtu. 

1.  Bernard  Shaw ;  2,  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3, 

Marie  Corelli. — Valetta. 

1.  Marie  Corelli;  2.  Hall  Caine;  3.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard. — At  tie. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Thomas  Hardy ;  3. 
Hall  Caine. — Jorracks.. 

1.  Lord  Morley ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Pro- 
lessor  Murray. — Leaf  Rule. 

1,  Thomas'  Hardy ;  2.  Hall  Caine ;  3.  Rudyard 
Kipling. — Torick. 

1.  Lord  Morley ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Sir 
G.  0.  Trevelyan.— Makhila. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward. — Dora. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Thomas  Hardy ;  3. 

Alfred  Austin. — Will. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Hall 

Caine.— Stansmore. 

1.  Lucas  Malet;  2.  H.  A.  Vaehell;  3.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason. — The  Busy  Bee. 

1.  Alfrew  Austin;  2.  Thomas  Hardy;  3.  Lord 
Morley.— Ludo. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Conan  Doyle ;  3.  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw.—  Eboracum. 

1.  Marie  Corelli ;  2.  J.  M.  Barrie;  3.  Hail  Caine. 
—Clio. 

1.  Hall  Caine ;  2.  ’Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle ;  3.  Marie 
Corelli.— Zoa. 

1.  John  Morley ;  2.  Frederic  Harrison ;  3.  Conan 
Doyle. — Queensliolme. 


1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3. 
H.  G.  Welle. — Miatope. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Mr.  Balfour ;  3.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. — Neptune. 

1.  Thomas  Henry  Hall  Caine;  2.  Marie  Corelli; 
3.  Charles  Garviee. — Clyde. 

1.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle;  2.  James  M.  Barrie; 
3.  Hall  Caine. — Regent. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Marie  Corelli ;  3.  Hall 
Caine. — Phoebe. 

1.  Thos.  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. — Scotus  Viator. 

1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3. 
Thomas  Hardy. — AiicujuS. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy;  2.  Viscount  Morley;  o.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling. — Swan. 

1.  T.  Hardy ;  2.  J.  M.  Barrie ;  3.  A.  Hope.— 
Beroke. 

1.  T.  Hardy ;  2.  J.  M.  Barrie ;  3.  K.  Haggard. — 
Sixty-nine. 

1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Frederic  Harrison ;  3. 
Zangwill. — Blencathra. 

1.  Thomas  Hiardy;  2.  Viscount  Morley;  3.  H.  G. 
Wells. — Dem. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  2.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  3.  Marie 
Corelli. — Kingston. 

1.  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn;  2.  G.  Bernard 
Shaw:  3.  Rudyard  Kipling. — Oeluroa. 

1.  Kipling;  2.  Bernard  Shaw;  3.  Thomas  Hardv. 
—Petite. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Alfred  Austin  ;  3.  Kipliug. 
— Freshtord. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Alfred  Austin ;  3.  Mil*. 
Humphry  Ward. — Ciletta. 


1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  An¬ 
drew  Lang. — Ghooghee. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  An¬ 
drew  Lang. — Mannie. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  3.  Maris 
Corelli. — Job. 

1.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle ;  2.  Sir  Gilbert 

Parker ;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling-.. — Ludiovian. 

1.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipliug ;  2.  Lord  Morley ;  3. 
Lord  Rosebery. — Mellis. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Justin  McCarthy;  3. 
Marie  Corelli. — Bel  Demonio. 

1.  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn ;  2.  Andrew  Lang ; 
3.  Rudyard  Kipling. — Ephesea. 

1.  Lord  Morley,  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Dr. 
Murray. — Oliver'M. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Marie  Corelli;  3.  Mrs. 
H umnhry  Ward. — Nin-Nin. 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling;  2.  Conan  Doyle;  3.  A. 
E.  W.  Mason. — Piers  Peniles. 

1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Frederic  Harrison ;  3. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. — Mendip. 

1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Frederic  Harrison :  3. 
Marie  Corelli.— Beatrice.  ■ 

1.  Viscount  Morley ;  2.  Frederic  Harrison ;  3. 
Sidney  Lee. — Verbum  ’Sat. 

1.  William  Watson  ;  2.  Thomas  Hardy  ;  3.  Rud¬ 
yard  Kipliug. — -Mona. 

1.  Lord  Morley;  2.  Rudyard  Kipling;  3.  Frederic 
Harrison. — Crank. 

1.  Marie  Corelli ;  William  Watson ;  Rider  Hag- 
ga  rd. — Milliner. 

1.  Lord  Morley;  2.  Conan  Doyle;  3.  Rudyard 
K  ip  I  in  g .  — Mary. 


TOURS 

by  the 

RbM.S.P. 

£9  -to  £123. 


,  £3 

l  £ 


£9  SPAIN 
£10  PORTUGAL 
£13  NORWAY 
£20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
£21  MADEIRA 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c.’ 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


£31  EGYPT 
£50  BRAZIL 
£62  RTVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 


J 


AMAICA, 


THE 


IMPERIAL  DIRECT  Mail  Service 
BRISTOL  to  KINGSTON  (Jamaica.) 

Port  Royal  . Dec.  11 

Port  Kingston  . Dec.  25 

The  “PORT  KINGSTON”  calls 

at  BERMUDA  out  and  home. 
Magnificent  acc<  mmodation  for  Saloon 
and  Second  Class  passengers. 
Fares  moderate. 

Apply,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO. ,  Liverpool ;  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 
West  End  Office  :  14,  Waterloo-place,  Pali  Mall;  Baldwin-st-reet,  Bristol. 


j^j"EW  |}1  VIERA. 


r 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 

“Bermaline” 

THE  PEERLESS 

'  BROWPJ  BREAD. 


From  all  High-Class 


GOOSC’S  WILE  SEf?¥ICES 


ESTABLISHED 


YEARS. 


Frequent  sailings  between  CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  and  the  SECOND 
CATARACT,  affording  opportunities  of  visiting  with  leisure  and  comfort  the 
principal  TEMPLES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  UPPER 
EGYPT. 

FARES, 

TO  ASSUAN  AND  BACK. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER  from  £35. 

SECOND  CATARACT  SERVICE. 

By  TOURIST  STEAMER,  £20. 


NATURAL 


SPRUDELSALT 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD  ________ 

BEYVARE  OF  IMITATIONS'  St  FALSIFICATIONS. 

See  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 
INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Lup,  london,  LIVERPOOL  St  Bristol 

OF  ALL  CHFM/STS  A  OFUO  S  TOFFS 


NEW  and  luxuriously  furnished  STEAMERS  and  STEEL  DANASSAHS, 
of  various  sizes,  OM  HIRE  for  private  parties. 

COMBINE^BGOKiRIGS 

by  Egyptian  and  Sudan  Railways  and  Cook’s  steamers  at  Special  Rates  to 
ALL  POINTS  in  UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO. 
FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  SAILINGS  see  Nile  Programme,  free  on 

application. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SOM, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  and  Branches. 


PLEASURE  CRUISES 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including  the 

HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT, 
TURKEY,  GREECE.  DAL- 
5VI  AT  IA,  ITALY,  SICILY, 
ALGERIA,  SPA2PU,  and 
PORTUGAL. 


I 


Leaving  as  follows:— 

MARSEILLES  Feb.  17th. 

»  Mar.  12th. 

j,  ,,  19tli. 

,,  April  9  th. 

,,  21st, 

Feb.  25th. 


LONDON 

Illustrated  Programmes  post  free. 

THOS.  COOK  St  SG?d,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 


|  »®-EFFERVESC£WCE  PURELY  NATURAL 

i  jjg/KrTgss 

.  "MINERAL  TABU^vSiSnER' 

at  all  Chemists,  Wine  Mcrchoiits.  Stores  Hotels  fc- 
v.cle  Agents-.  IMitolStAiVii  Sc  ROYLE,  EAR,  i.OttPOtt.LiveftPOOt.BwsTOL; 


TRUTH  BY  PC3ST. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable  in  advance. 

3  MONTHS. 


6  MONTHS. 


!2  MONTHS. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

7 

7 

0 

15 

2 

1 

11 

6 

0 

8 

2 

0 

16 

4 

1 

13 

10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

17 

4 

1 

15 

10 

To  the  British  Islands 
To  Canada 
To  the  Colonies 
To  other  parts  of  Europe  & 

Foreign  Countries 

All  Cheques  and  Post  OffUe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to 

Truth  Buildings,  Carteret  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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'FOOD 

is  primarily 
a  nutritive  food 
for  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  digestive 
debility,  or  during 
severe  illness,  and  con¬ 
valescence.  But  a 
course  of  Benger’s  Food 
is  also  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  Benger’s 
Food  is  different  from  any 
other  food  obtainable — it  can  be 
served  prepared  to  suit  the  exact 
physical  condition  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 


^•OT*e^ 


■\TO  H.M.  THE  KIN9 


After  the  theatre,  with  its  pleasant  excite¬ 
ment,  its  warmth  and  glow :  after  the  theatre— 
the  chill ! 

Sometimes  the  chill  is  hardly  noticed  ;  so 
don’t  leave  the  chill  to  chance,  and  the  checking 
till  too  late. 

Chills  are  checked  at  once  by  taking  a  hot 

Mustard  Bath 

—a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or 
so  of  COUMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been  added. 
Try  it  yourself. 


ganger's  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  &c., 
everywhere. 


nans 

mustard 


Now 

ELKINGTON’S 

Now 

Beady 

Xmas  List 

Beady 

LOWEST 

Illustrating  novelties,  beautiful  in  design 
and  of  5‘  ElKington  ”  quality. 

LOWEST 

CASH 

Jewellery,  Silver ,  Antique  Silver ,  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Plhington  Plate,  etc, 

22,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W. 

CASH 

PRICES, 

73,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PRICES. 

And  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool ,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  etc. 

The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Mext  door  to  Henry  Heath's  and  facing  Newman-stieet. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  £2  5  0  £500  ...  11  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  / 1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms  (.18,19,  20, 21,22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St„  London,  N.  E. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 
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ON  PLAYING 
A  PIANO. 


A  musician,  however  consummate  his 
genius,  can  only  come  to  his  own,  and 
find  scope  for  his  sublime  powers  when 
the  instrument  upon  which  lie  plays 
is  capable  of  interpreting  and  of 
immediately  responding  to  every  tran¬ 
sient  mood,  every  enraptured  fancy,  and 
every  beautiful  thought  of  the  Master. 

That  is  why  TOUCH  and  TONE 
are  the  only  criteria  of  the  true  worth 
of  a  piano. 

TOUCH — rapid,  refined,  and  re¬ 
sponsive,  can  only  be  secured  by  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  mechanism  answering  to 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

TONE — That  which  gives  quality, 
richness,  and  colour  to  the  music,  is 
found  only  in  combination  with  supreme 
craftsmanship,  when  each  minutest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument  is  wrought  into 
each  other  portion  in  harmonious  union . 

Because  of  their  perfection  of  Touch 
and  Tone,  such  virtuosi  as  Charles 
Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  de  Pachmann, 
Ganz,  Strelezki,  de  Kontski,  and  many 
others  have  spoken  and  written  in 
highest  praise  of  the  pianos  of 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 
18,  20  &  22,  Wigmore  St.,  London,  W. 

WRITE  FOR  1909  ART  CATALOGUE, 

SENT  POST  FREE  ANYWHERE. 


rib 


Splendid!  Thanks!! 

One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  of  glad 
feeling  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  its  absence  is 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina¬ 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  A  slight  indisposition— 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  “below  par”— is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
Its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 

Beech  m’s 


Pills 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution— check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  Indigestion,  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills. 

All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  ere  long  you 
will  Join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

Deserve  All  Praise, 


Sold  in  boxes,  price  1/1L  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


$5 
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The  Editor  of  "Truth''  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the. 
best  of  Ais  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  Bui 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (1)  by  the  coupon  which  is  qirin/ecl  for  this  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Peplies  cannot,  however,  he  given  by  post,  to  inquiries  rela li n 7 

f_d _ Finance,  Insurance,  or  other  matters  penning  within  the 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
"Vigilant's"  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “Truth"  entitled 
“  Mammon.” 


shows  ”  will  be  open  from  10.30  s.m.  fill  late  in  the 
evening,  and  in  these  days  of  taxis,  mo'tor-’buses, 
and  tubes  anybody  can  run  up  to  the  Albert  Hall  for 
an  hour  or  two  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  two  days. 

I'  all  particulars  of  the  arrangements  are  given  on 
pp.  1415  and  1416.  There  is  something  in  the  programme 
to  please  everybody.  The  exhibition  of  dolls  and  toys 
is  by  far  the  largest  ever  produced,  and  is  worth  seeing 
for  its  own  sake.  For  inspecting  the  exhibits  at  leisure 
the  best  time  will  probably  be  the  morning,  -when  Mr. 
1  onking  will  give  his  organ  recital.  In  the  afternoon, 
between  3  and  5,  there  will  be  a  concert,  in  which  some 
of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  day  will  give  their  services, 
and  we  shall,  have  to  ask  the  visitors  in  the  arena 
to  refrain  from  moving  about  during  the  solos;  but 
there  will  be  three  orchestral  interludes,  and  the  stalls 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  throughout  the 
afternoon.  Throughout  the  afternoon,  too,  almost  from 
lunch  to  dinner-time,  entertainments  of  all  kinds  will  be 
provided  in  the  theatre  by  .a  great  array  of  professional 
talent,  which  has  been  most  generously  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  the  times  and  the  prices  have  been  fixed 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  all  classes.  The  evening 
entertainment  in  the  theatre  will  he  given  by  a  first- 
rate  amateur  company,  and  this  will  give  those  who  are 
unable  to  attend  earlier  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the 
exhibition  and  assisting  the 'Toy  Fund. 

While,  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  offering 
the  public  exceptionally  good  value  for  money  on  these 
two  days,  I  think  I  ought  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  real  end  in  view  is  a  charitable  one.  What  the 
exhibitors  and  performers  are  working  for  is  to  make 
a  Merry  Christmas  in  the  lives  of  some  23,000  “  Children 
of  the  State  ”  in  cheerless  workhouse  wards  and  schools, 
and  to  carry  some  echo  of  Christmas  mirth  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  suffering  children  in  London  hospitals.  It 
is  to  assist  in  this  work  that  the  public  are  invited  to 
the  Albert  Hall  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Tlio  proceeds 


ENTRE  NOUS. 

— — • — *•<>« — - 

If  ^  first  business  this  week  is  to  invite  every  reader 
T  —  -who  is  within  reach  of  London  to  pay  at  least  one 
visit,  and  as  many  more  as  possible,  to  the  Albert  Hall 
either  to-day  (Wednesday)  or  to-morrow  (Thursday). 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  declining  this 
invitation,  seeing  that  the  Toy  Show  and  the  “side 


of  the  exhibition  and  entertainments  will  go.  to  the 
Truth  Toy  Fund,  which  needs  a  good  many  hundred 
pounds  before  all  the  treasures  that  are  to  be  distributed 
this  Christmas  will  be  paid  for.  For  this  reason,  I 
again  beg  all  readers  who  are  not  able  to  come  to  the 
Toy  Show  to  ’send  some  contribution  to  the  Fund  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  may  possibly  interest  some  readers  of  Truth  to 
know  that  a  party  of  children  from  the  larger  Poor 
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Law  schools  have  been  invited  to  the  Albert  Hall  to-day 
to  see  the  whole  stupendous  collection  of  toys  for 
themselves.  They  are  going  to  have  dinner  in  one  of 
the  crush-rooms  at  the  Albert  Hall  at  one  o’clock.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not  a  very  convenient  time  for  the  rest 
of  the  community,  but  if  any  visitors  would  like  to 
look  in  and  see  this  little  entertainment  they  will  be 
welcome. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  Show  will  be  the 
reproduction  of  a  ward  in  a  children’s  hospital — so  far 
as  the  conditions  at  the  Albert  Hall  make  it  possible. 
The  exhibits  are  contributed  by  the  Great  Ormond- 
street  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Queen’s  Hospital  for 
Children,  the  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children  with 
Hip  Disease,  and  the  Vincent-square  Hospital  for 
Infants.  I  arn  glad  to  find  the  opportunity  of  enabling 
these  excellent  hospitals  to  make  their  work  and  needs 
better  known  by  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a  “  living  picture  ”  of  the  scene  of  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Tkuth,  Toy  Fund.  I  hope  that 
all  visitors  to  the  Albert  Hall  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
“hospital  ward”  before  they  leave.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  crush-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  near  the  tea¬ 
rooms,  and  full  directions  for  reaching  it  will  be  given 
in  the  Hall  and  on  the  programme. 


Among  the  numerous  kind  offers  of  assistance  at  the 
Toy  Show  which  I  have  received  from  all  directions 
I  must  specially  acknowledge  that  of  Messrs.  Bliithner 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Wigmore-street,  who  have  undertaken 
to  supply  the  grand  pianos  to  be  used  at  the  concert 
in  the  Albert  Hall  and  in  the  theatre. 


There  is  no  truth  in  the  announcement  that  the  King 
and  Queen  will  entertain  “  a  large  party  of  intimate 
friends  at  Sandringham  for  Christmas.”  Their  Majesties 
never  have  a  party  for  Christmas,  the  company  at  the 
Hall  being  limited  to  members  of  the  family  and  the 
Household-in-waiting.  A.  weekly  journal  informs  its 
readers  that  at  Sandringham  on  Christmas  Day  “  guests 
are  expected  to  go  to  church,  and  there  is  no  shooting  ” ! 
We  shall  be  told  next  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at 
Sandringham,  as  in  other  places. 


The  King  had  very  good  sport  indeed  during  his 
visit  to  Sir  Everard  Hambro  at  Milton  Abbey.  There 
were  battues  on  three  days,  and  an  immense  bag  of 
pheasants  was  obtained,  nearly  2,800  having  been  killed. 
They  were  all  “short”  days.  Sir  Everard  Hambro  has 
the  shooting  over  about  12,000  acres,  including  exten¬ 
sive  woods  and  plantations,  which  were  swarming  with 
birds  at  the  beginning  of  last  week. 


On  Friday  the  King  drove  to  Bryanston  Park,  near 
Blandford,  where  he  lunched  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Bortman.  The  old  house  at  Bryanstou,  which  was  built 
in  1780  by  Wyatt,  had  a  remarkable  octagonal  staircase. 
The  present  handsome  house  was  built  about  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  Elizabethan,  and  of  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  There  are  fine  and  extensive  gardens. 
The  park  is  very  attractive,  and  the  Stour  passes 
through  it  immediately  below  a  crescent  of  hanging 


woods.  The  estate  of  Brian’s  Town  was  purchased  from 
the  Rogers  family  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by 
Sir  W  illiam  Portman,  of  Orchard  Portman,  who  was 
an  active  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  captured  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 


The  King  is  to  return  to  Buckingham  Palace  on 
Friday  from  visiting  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster  at  Eaton  Hall.  His  Majesty  will  be  in  town 
until  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  24th,  when  he  is 
to  return  to  Sandringham  to  rejoin  the  Queen,  who 
will  previously  have  arrived  at  the  Hall  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  King  is  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Windsor,  and  on  Thursday,  the  23rd,  he  will  shoot 
at  Hall  Barn  Park  with  Lord  Burnham.  There  had 
been  some  idea  of  the  King  spending  two  or  three 
days  at  Brighton,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  Majesty’s 
visit  will  be  postponed  until  about  the  middle  of 
January. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  guest  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Derby  last  week  from  Monday  until  Saturday  at 
Knowsley  Hall,  and  there  were  battues  on  the  four 
days  of  the  Royal  visit.  This  was  the  first  large  shoot¬ 
ing  party  which  has  been  entertained  at  Knowsley  for 
nearly  two  years.  The  house  party  consisted  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Sefton,  Lord  and  Lady  Desborough,  Lord 
and  Lady  Farquhar,  Lord  Herbert  Vane-Tempest, 
and  Mr.  Derek  Keppel,  who  was  in  waiting.  On 
Tuesday  the  shooting  was  in  the  home  preserves  in 
Knowsley  Park  and  over  the  Meadows  beat.  About 
150  beaters  were  employed.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
birds  were  killed,  the  bag  consisting  principally  of 
pheasants,  with  a  few  woodcock  and  wild  duck.  The 
Prince  had  excellent  sport  on  the  three  remaining  days 
of  his  visit,  and  all  the  principal  beats  on  the  Knowsley 
estate  were  shot  over. 


Knowsley  Hall  is  an  enormous  house  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  which  was  built  at  various  times  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  George  IV.  There  are  some 
handsome  rooms,  of  which  the  dining-room  is  the  best. 
The  library  contains  the  chair  in  which  the  7th  Earl 
of  Derby  was  seated  when  he  was  beheaded  at  Bolton 
in  1651.  The  gardens  and  grounds  all  round  the  house 
are  well  laid  out,  but  the  great  feature  at  Knowsley  is 
the  park,  which  comprises  over  2,500  acres,  and  it  is 
walled  round  and  entered  by  twelve  lodges.  The  park 
is  very  finely  wooded,  and  one  part  of  it  is  stocked 
with  red  and  fallow  deer.  There  are  several  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  extends  over  ninety  acres.  The  phea¬ 
sant  and  wild  fowl  shooting  at  Knowsley  has  been 
celebrated  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Derby 
(the  Minister),  whose  successor  also  preserved  strictly, 
although  he  cared  nothing  himself  for  shooting. 


It  is  very  likely  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  go 
to  Copenhagen  in  order  that  he  may  represent  the 
Court .  at  the  state  funeral  of  Princess  Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  which  is  to  take  place  in  Roskilde  Cathedral. 
This  ceremony  has  been  postponed  until  the  return  from 

the  East  of  Prince  Waldemar  and  his  sons,  who  received 
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the  news  of  the  Princess’s  death  when  staying  in  Ceylon, 
on  their  way  to  Siam.  It  is  expected  that  the  funeral 
will  take  place  the  week  after  next,  but  the  day  cannot 
yet  be  definitely  fixed.  Princess  Waldemar  is  to  be 
buried  in  the  chapel  which  contains  the  coffins  of  King 
Christian  and  Queen  Louise.  The  Royal  family  of 
Denmark  have  been  buried  at  Roskilde  for  over  six 
hundred  years. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  spent  last  week  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House.  H.R.H.  and  the  Prince  are  now  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Mount  Stephen  at  Brocket  Hall, 
and  they  will  return  to  Sandringham  at  the  end  of 
this  week. 


The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of  Fife  left 
Tilbury,  with  their  daughter,  on  Friday,  on  the 
P.  and  O.  steamer  India  for  Port  Said.  They  are 
going  up  the  Nile  in  a  dahabieh,  and  intend  to  spend 
about  two  months  in  Upper  Egypt,  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  end  of  April.  There  is  no  truth  what¬ 
ever  in  the  statement,  which  has  appeared  in  the  press, 
that  the  Princess  Royal  may  accompany  the  Queen  on 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  next  spring  in  one  of 
the  Royal  yachts.  The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke 
of  Fife  are  to  return  direct  to  England  when  they 
leave  Egypt. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  has  been  staying  in  Hungary 
on  a  private  visit  to  the  Archduke  Joseph  at  the 
Chateau  of  Betler,  near  Iglo.  There  was  a  chasse  in 
the  Archduke’s  forests,  and  a  number  of  bears  and 
wild  boars  were  killed,  besides  a  lot  of  other  game, 
the  bag  including  several  foxes. 


Every  few  months  certain  papers  publish  alarming 
reports  of  the  most  sensational  description  respecting 
the  health  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Last  week  it  was 
announced  that  the  Empress  is  suffering  from  a  most 
serious  nervous  breakdown,  and  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stantial  details  were  added.  The  whole  story  is  a  pure 
fiction,  as  the  Empress  is  in  her  usual  health. 


The  King  has  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  Mr.  Daniel  Tupper,  who  is  about  to  vacate  his 
post  as  Assistant  Comptroller  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
Department.  Mr.  Tupper  has  been  employed  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  for  over  forty  years,  and  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  in  1894,  when  the  late  Mr. 
G.  P.  Hertslet  was  promoted  to  be  Paymaster  of  the 
Household.  The  office  of  Assistant  Comptroller  was 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  and  is 
practically  that  of  Chief  Clerk.  Mr.  Tupper  has  been 
well  known  as  a  most  efficient  and  courteous  official, 
and  he  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  department,  the  work 
of  -which  has  enormously  increased  during  the  last  eight 
years. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland  had  a  large 
shooting  party  last  week  at  Welbeck  Abbey  to  meet 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Prin- 

Sackville  Mechano-Therapeutic  Institute.— Radiant  Heat 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths.  Massage.  Hospital-trained 
N urses.  Hours  10  to  7. 30.— 28  Sackville-st. ,  Piccadilly.  Tel,  7402Gd 
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cess  Patricia.  "There  -were  twenty-eight  guests  staying 
in  the  house.  On  Tuesday  there  was  a  battue  in  the 
Glead thorp e  preserves,  and  excellent  sport  was  enjoyed. 
On  Wednesday  a  very  heavy  bag  was  obtained  in  the 
well-known  Clipstone  Park  preserves,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught  and  the  other  ladies  staying  at  Welbeck 
joined  the  sportsmen  at  luncheon.  There  was  another 
good  day  on  Thursday,  when  the  Clown  Hill  preserves 
were  the  scene  of  operations.  The  Duchess  of  Con¬ 
naught  drove  to  Nottingham  with  the  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  they  attended  a  charity  matinee  at  the 
theatre.  On  Friday  the  Royal  guests  went  through  the 
late  Duke  s  immense  suites  of  underground  apartments, 
and  they  afterwards  inspected  the  riding  school,  the 
stables,  and  the  stud  of  thoroughbreds. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ruccleuch  will  make 
Dalkeith  Palace-  their  headquarters  until  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  they  are  to  remove  to  Bowhill 
House,  Selkirkshire,  for  the  spring  months. 


Loid  Leconfield  is  to  entertain  a  large  family  party 
during  the  holidays  at  Petworth  House,  Sussex,  where 
there  is  to  be  a  county  ball  on  Friday,  the  31st. 


The  death  of  Lady  Florentia  Hughes  is  deeply  and 
widely  lamented  in  North  Wales,  where  her  name  was 
a  household  word  for  genial  kindness  and  large 
hospitality.  She  was  a  generous  and  sympathising 
friend  to  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  at  her  funeral  on 
1  riday  there  was  a  remarkably  numerous  attendance  of 
the  working  classes.  Lady  Florentia  was  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  and  she  married,  in  1853, 
Mi .  H.  R.  Hughes,  of  Kinmel,  who  inherited  the  large 
estates  of  Lord  Dinorben.  Kinmel  is  a  very  beautiful 
domain  near  the  coast,  and  one  of  the  finest  country 
seats  in  the  Principality. 


General  Sir  Edward  Holdich,  who  died  last  week, 
served  for  many  years  in  the  East  and  in  South  Africa, 
and  he  took  part  in  many  campaigns,  and  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  notably  in 
Bunnah  during  the  war  in  1853.  Sir  Edward  Holdich 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  for  his  valuable 
services  on  the  Nepal  frontier  during  the  Mutiny,  and 
in  1858  Lord  Clyde  appointed  him  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  in  India.  After  his  return  home  he  held  two 
Irish  commands  in  the  seventies,  and  in  1881  he  retired 
from  the  Army. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  who  died  last  week,  was  the 
owner  (in  right  of  his  wife)  of  very  large  and  valuable 
estates  in  East  Lothian,  and  of  a  considerable  property 
in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1863,  but  never  practised.  Fie  was  married  in  1888 
to  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  and  Lady 
Mary  Dundas-Christopher-Nisbet-Hamilton.  Her  father 
belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Dundas  of  Aruieston, 
and  he  changed  his  name  three  times  on  succeeding  to 
estates.  He  was  for  many  years  (as  Mr.  Christopher)  a 
well-known  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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■exercised  considerable  influence  among  the  Tory  party. 
He  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster  in  Lord  Derby's  first  Government. 


Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  has  three  fine  country  places  in 
East  Lothian:  Archerfield,  now  let  to  Mr.  Asquith; 
Winton  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Winton ; 
and  Biel,  where  she  resides.  Biel  is  a  handsome  house, 
with  beautiful  grounds  and  extensive  woods.  There  is 
a  splendid  collection  of  pictures  in  the  house,  including 
some  fine  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  and  Raeburn.  In 
the  library  is  the  famous  Biel  Prayer-book,  which  has 
been  used  at  a  score  of  Royal  weddings,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  bring  good  luck. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Cobbold,  the  late  member  for  Ipswich, 
belonged  to  a  family  which  has  for  centuries  been 
very  popular  in  that  town,  where  they  have  flourished 
as  bankers  and  brewers.  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cobbold,  was  Tory  member  for  Ipswich  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  two  of  his  brothers  afterwards  represented 
the  borough  in  the  same  interest.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cobbold 
abandoned  the  family  politics,  and  in  1885  he  was 
returned  for  North-West  Suffolk  as  a  Liberal.  His 
death  is  a  seriousi  loss  to  the  Liberals  of  that  borough, 
as  he  was  a  general  favourite,  and  exercised  a  very 
powerful  local  influence.  Mi*.  Cobbold  was  an  able 
man,  with  a  highly  cultivated  taste  in  literature  and 
art.  He  never  put  himself  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  exercised  considerable  influence  in  a 
quiet  way,  arid  he  rendered  great  services  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  East  Anglia. 


SANDY  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

(Scotland  has  a  long  lee-way  to  make,  up  in  the  Unionist  cause. 

—Daily  Telegraph.) 

Ye  ken  they  folks  wha’  tell  the  Scot 
Tae  tak’  a  change,  and  lean  tae  what 
They  Tariff  people  get  sae  hot 
About  in  touns, 

They’re  naethin’  but  a  sorry  lot 
O’  feckless  loons. 

When  aince  A’ve  got  it  in  raa  heid 
Tae  hold  a  certain  kind  o’  creed, 

Or  stick  tae  onytliing,  ye  need 
Ha’o  little  (fear 

All  keep  it  till  A’m  dounricht  deid, 

Or  verra  near. 

A’ve  never  thocht  a  tax  was  grand ; 

A  like  a  usefu’  tax  on  land 

(A’ve  nain  mysel’,  ye’ll  understand), 

To  feed  the  State  on ; 

But  taxes  put  on  every  hand 
Are  warks  o’  Satan. 

A  dinna  drink,  A  dinna  smoke, 

Exceptin’,  now,  when  itker  folk 
Han’  roun’  the  glass  or  pass  a  poke 
O’  plug  as  well ; 

Yon  Budget  taxes  are  a  joke 
Tae  me  mysel’. 

There’s  naethin’  else  tae  worrit  me; 

The  taxes  leave  me  unco  free, 

An’  wherefore  should  A  go  an’  he 
A  lairdie’s  hr  it  her '! 

All  stick  tae  Asquith  till  A  dee, 

An’  kae  nae  itker. 


Macedonia  is  relapsing  into  anarchy  owing  to  the 
folly  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  trying'  to  colonise 
the  Bulgarian  districts  with  undesirable  Moslem  aliens. 
The  Bulgarian  Committees  are  threatening  reprisals, 
and  murders  and  counter-murders  have  already  taken 
place.  Not  to;  be  outdone  by  their  Slav  rivals,  a  large 
band  of  Greek  brigands  crossed  the  boundary  last  week 
and  slaughtered  some  Turkish  frontier  guards.  Why 
do  the  Turks  waste  their  strength  in  trying  to  rule  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  semi-civilised  Christians  who 
inhabit  Macedonia?  and  when  will  they  understand  that 
Macedonia,  like  Crete,  is  only  a  source  of  weakness, 
instead  of  strength,  to  the  Ottoman  Empire?  Eorce  is 
no  remedy.  The  Turks  can  fight,  but  what  the  Mace¬ 
donians  want  is  government,  and  this  the  Turks 
cannot  give  them. 


Turkey  could  make  better  terms  with  her  neighbours 
now  than  she  could  do  after  another  unsuccessful  war. 
Why  not  revert  to  the  Stefanq  Treaty?  Give  back  to 
Bulgaria  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  Tory  friends 
look  from  her,  viz.,  the  whole  of  Macedonian  territory 
between  the  rivers  Drill  and  Mesta,  including  the 
Bulgarian  townships  of  Uskub,  Monastir,  Oehrida,  and 
bias  tori  a.  Divide  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  between 
Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  by  this  means  stop  the 
further  advance  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Extend  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece  to  the 
new  Bulgarian  frontier,  and  make  Salonika  a  free  port 
under  international  guarantee.  Let  Albania  take  care 
of  itself,  as  it  can  do.  Turkey  in  Europe  would  then 
be  confined  to  Roumelia,  which  contains  the  bulk  of 
the  European  Moslem  population.  For  all  these  sur¬ 
renders  the  Turks  could  exact  a  big  price,  wThich  the 
liberated  Christians  would  gladly  pay. 


A  further  letter  from  the  Consul-General  for  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  published  in  the  Financial  Times 
last  week,  gives  the  following  notification:  — 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  wants  it  to 
be  mado  public  that  a-  certain  concession,  known  as  the  Cano- 
Cuello  Concession,  at  one  time  granted  by  the  Colombian  Govern¬ 
ment.  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Putumayo  region,  which  was 
ceded  to  Messrs  J.  C.  Arana  Hermanos,  has  lapsed  and  become 
null  and  void. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  informed  respecting  the  title  of 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  to  the  territory  it  has 
been  exploiting,  nor  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  that 
territory.  But  I  understand  that  the  concession 
referred  to  by  the  Colombian  Consul-General  relates  to 
a  large  section,  at  least,  of  tbo  company’s  territory,  and 
the  description  of  it,  as  “  the  Putumayo  region  ”  shows, 
identifies  it  with  a  certain  jjortion  of  the  scene  of  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  described  in  Truth.  The 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  as  already  explained,  are 
the  successors  m  title  of  Messrs.  <T.  G.  Arana  Hermanos. 
Considering  that  a  largo  batch  of  the  company's  shares 
have  been  put  on  the  market  in  London,  some  statement 
as  to  the  company’s  view  of  this  notification  by  the 
Colombian  Consul-General  seems  due  from  the  directors. 
And  as  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  London  has  stated 
in  Truth  that  the  whole  of  the  company’s  territory 
is  occupied  and  administered  by  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  subject  to  Peruvian  law,  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  the  Peruvian  authorities  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  Colombian  declaration. 
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The  opinion  expressed  in  last  week's  Truth  that  the 
evidence  about  the  history  of  the  Lucas-Leonardo  bust, 
collected  at  Southampton  by  Dr.  Posse,  was  “not  worth 
•much”  was  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cooksey  in  Thurs¬ 
day's  Times.  The  backbone  of  this  evidence,  as  set 
out  in  the  report  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  was 
the  statement  of  a  Mr.  Tolfree  that  he  was  engaged  as 
an  assistant  of  the  auctioneer  at  a  sale  in  1884  at  Mr. 
Lucas’s  house;  that  lie  set  aside  this  particular  bust 
on  the  instructions  of  the  auctioneer,  because  it  was 
not  the  property  of  Lucas,  “  but  probably  of  his  patron, 
Lord  Palmerston  ” ;  and  that  it  remained  unsold  until 
1888,  when  Mr.  Simpson  bought  the  house  and  its  con¬ 
tents.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Cooksey  now  produces  a 
letter  from  the  Southampton  firm  who  succeeded  the 
auctioneer  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tolfree,  to  the  effect-  that 
no  sale  was  held  at  the  house  in  1884.  They  also  think 
that  Mr.  Tolfree  was  never  employed  by  their  prede¬ 
cessor.  Further,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lucas  that  the  sale  in  1884  was  merely  a  private  one, 
and  that  he  removed  his  father's  effects,  including  the 
I  lora  bust,  to  his  house  at  Chilworth-grove,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  sold  that  house,  not  the  house  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Tolfree,  to  Mr.  Simpson,  selling  the  “Flora”  bust 
at  the  same  time. 


From  all  this  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Tolfree’s 
evidence  vas  north  nothing-  whatever,  and  the  account 
which  Mr.  Cooksey  has  previously  given  of  the  history 
of  the  bust  stands  unshaken.  The  whole  history  of 
this  o)jet  < laif ,  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Lucas,  senior, 
produced  it,  until  it  was  removed  from  Southampton 
to  London,  is  accounted  for  step  by  step.  As  I  said 
last  week,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  money  was  spent 
freely  in  Southampton  in  discovering  the  last  mare’s- 
nest  supplied  to  the  Berlin  authorities.  I  should  think 
that  ihe  best  thing  that  Dr.  Bode  and  his  colleagues 
can  now  do  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  bust  was  ultimately  developed  into  a  work 
of  Leonardo  da  "Vinci,  instead  of  wasting  their  time, 
if  not  their  money,  in  endeavouring  to  establish  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  Lucas. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  King  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  Clifton  College  has  been  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise,  but  meets  with  general  approval.  Mr.  King  is 
the  first  layman  to  hold  this  post,  and  it  was  rather 
expected  that  the  governing  body  would  prefer  a  clergy¬ 
man.  Mr.  King  was  educated  at  Clifton  when  Dr. 
Perceval  was  Headmaster,  and  he  afterwards  had  a 
distinguished  career  at  Oxford.  He  was  successively 
scholar  and  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  then 
assistant -master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  tutor  at  Lincoln 
College,  and  high  master  of  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  and  in.  1903 
he  was  appointed  Headmaster  of  Bedford  Grammar 
School.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  all  respects, 
both  at  Manchester  and  at  Bedford,  being  both  an 
able  teacher  and  an  excellent  organiser. 

Niue,  Cimiez.— Winter  Palace.-Mos1;  up-to-date.  Beau¬ 
tiful  gaidens.  High-class  chamber  music.  Tennis  courts  free. 
Motor-car  service  to  town.— Jos.  Agid. 


Professor  Tylor  has  intimated  his  intention  of  resign¬ 
ing  the  Chair  of  Anthropology  at  Oxford,  which  he  has 
held  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  was  previously  Reader 
in  that  science  for  eleven  years.  Dr.  Tylor  is  a  man  of 
high  eminence  and  distinguished  scientific  attainments, 
and  his  personal  characteristics  have  made  him  a  great 
favourite  at  Oxford.  He  published  his  first  hook  just 
half  a  century  ago,  and  he  was  at  once  recognised  as 
a  very  able  original  observer  and  a  sound  thinker. 
Fie  went  to  Oxford  in  1883,  when  he  succeeded  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  'Smith  as  Keeper  of  the  University 
Museum. 


The  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Blackburn  has  decided  to 
resign  his  office  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester.  Dr. 
Thornton  was  for  eleven  years  rector  of  St.  George’s, 
Bii mingham,  and  then  Bishop  of  Ballarat  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  returned  to  England  from  Australia  in 
1900,  and  a  few  months  later  Bishop  Moorhouse 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  suffragans.  The  living 
of  Blackburn,  which  is  annexed  to  this  office,  is  of 
the  net  value  of  about  £1,400  a  year,  with  house,  and 
the  rector  is  patron  of  nineteen  benefices  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Bishop  Thornton  has  been  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  many  directions  in  Lancashire,  and  be  has 
worked  zealously  for  social  improvement,  and  has  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  men  of  all  classes  and 
parties.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  views,  and  a  drastic 
Church  reformer. 


Bishop  chi fuiier,  who  died  at  Winchester  on  Satur¬ 
day,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  last  of  the  Prince- 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  favourite  ecclesiastics 
of  George  IV.,  who  appointed  him  to  the  see  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  If  there  had  been  a  strong  Prime 
Minister,  no  such  appointment  would  have  been  made, 
but  the  vacancy  occurred  during  the  “transient  and 
embarrassed”  Government  of  Lord  Goderich.  Bishop 
Sumner  passed  all  his  life  in  Hampshire.  He  held  the 
rectory  of  Old  Alresford  for  thirty-five  years,  and  then 
he  was  Archdeacon  and  Canon  residentiary  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  Suffragan  for  the  diocese  under  three 
bishops,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  an  immense  favourite  among  all 
classes,  and  the  removal  of  so  familiar  and  so  honoured 
a  figure  will  be  widely  lamented.  Bishop  Sumner 
was  regarded  in  his  day  as  a  model  parish  clergyman, 
and  he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  work  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  for  many  years  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  and  showed  much  tact  and  common 
sense  when  holding  that  office.  He  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  and  was  a  most  able  organiser. 


Sir  George  Cooper  has  presented  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
I  uglie  to  the  vicarage  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester, 
which  is  of  the  net  value  of  about  £400  a  year,  with 
house,  and  ^cant  by  the  preferment  of  the  late  incum¬ 
bent.  Mr.  Pughe  has  been  working  in  Queensland  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  he  held  the  office  of  Mission 

This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes, 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens.— A.  Menge,  Proprietor 
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Chaplain  for  the  diocese  of  Brisbane.  Hursley  is  an 
historic  benefice,  as  it  was  held  for  nearly  forty  years 
by  John  Keble,  who  rebuilt  the  church  in  1843,  out  of 
the  profits  from  the  “  Christian  Year,”  and  some  of  the 
readers  of  that  book  gave  the  stained  glass  windows. 
The  vicarage  is  a  picturesque  gabled  house. 


Hursley  Park  became  the  property  of  Richard  Crom¬ 
well  (son  of  Oliver)  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Major.  Cromwell’s  daughter 
sold  the  estate  to  Sir  William  Heathcote,  who  pulled 
down  the  old  manor  house.  Hursley  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Heathcotes  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  estate  is  now  owned  by  Sir  George  Cooper. 


Archdeacon  Chapman  has  announced  his  intention  of 
resigning  at  the  end  of  this  month  the  residentiary  stall 
in  Ely  Cathedral  to  which  he  was  collated  by  Bishop 
Woodford  in  1879.  He  was  Vicar  of  St.  James’s,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  from  1865  until  1875,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Sudbury  from  1869  until  1901,  having  been  appointed 
to  that  office  by  Bishop  Harold  Browne.  Archdeacon 
Chapman,  who  is  an  admirable  preacher,  is  very  popular 
in  the  diocese,  and  his  retirement  from  the  Cathedral 
will  be  much  regretted.  The  canonry  is  worth  £620  a 
year  (reduced  from  £800  by  agricultural  depression), 
with  an  excellent  house  and  garden,  and  is  in  the  gift  of 
Bishop  Chase1,  and  this  is  the  first  stall  which  has  been 
vacated  since  his  appointment  to  the  sSe  of  Ely.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Chapman  commenced  his  clerical  career  as 
curate  to  Dr.  Hook  at  Leeds,  and  he  was  afterwards 
curate  at  Kensington  under  xArchdeacon  Sinclair,  where 
the  Dean  of  Bristol  was  one  of  his  colleagues. 


THE  BREAKFAST  BELL. 

(After  E.  A.  Poe's  “  The  Bells”  :  suggested  by  the  celebration 
of  the  poet’s  centenary.)  • 

Hear  the  moaning  of  the  bell, 

Breakfast  bell. 

What  a  host  of  horrid  feelings  seem  to  dwell 
In  the  slowly  wakening  brain 
Of  the  comfortable  swain 
As  he  dotes  upon  the  raptures  of  his  bed ! 

And  its  peremptory  tones 
Seem  to  penetrate  his  bones 
While  they  send  the  curses  coursing  to  his  head. 
And  the  people— ah !  the  people 
They  who  rouse  him  from  his  sleep’ll 
Come  and  tread 

Round  about  his  bedroom  door-mat — they  would  surely 
wake  the  dead. 

And  they  daily  come  and  storm  at  him  until  his  sleep 
is  fled 

(And  he  feels  it's  quite  inhuman 
On  the  part  of  any  woman, 

So  to  speak).. 

And  their  voices  seem  to  swell 

To  a  wild  unearthly  yell 

And  he  stands  it  for  a  spell  •  • 

Till  he  feels  it’s  very  plain  he  will  miss  his  morning 
train 

And  his  morning  feed  as  well 
So  he  answers  to  the  bell, 

Rises  groaning  at  the  bell 
!  At  the  moaning  of  the  bell 

Of  the  horrible  unutterable  bell- 


The  truth  about  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nice  (Ciiniez)  ;  The  Her¬ 
mitage  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The  most  comfortable  home 
on  the  Riviera.— Langham  Hotel,  Nice,  same  management. 


Rumours  are  current  at  Aldershot  of  disagreement 
among  senior  generals,  two  of  whom  have  asked  the 
Army  Council  to  transfer  them  to  India,  the  Colonies,: 
or  anywhere,  as  long  as  they  get  to  some  station  where 
they  will  be  “  on  their  own.”  It  is  easy  to  understand 
a  general  wishing  to  run  his  own  show  in  his  own  way, 
whether  or  not  his  way  is  that  of  his  chief ;  but  pre¬ 
sumably  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  is  at 
Aldershot  to  command  his  subordinate  generals,  and 
not  to  be  commanded  by  them. 


When  there  was  a  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  head 
of  the  military  side  of  the  War  Office  delicate  matters 
of  dispute  between  senior  officers  of  general’s  rank  used 
to  be  referred  to  him,  and  his  decisions,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  were  accepted  without  demur  as  a  matter 
of  professional  course.  Now  that  there  is  no  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  when  such  matters  come  up  to 
Whitehall  the  Adjutant-General  takes  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  judgment,  tact,  and  impar¬ 
tiality  may  be,  as  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  case,  beyond 
question,  but  whose  decisions  have  not  the  same 
soothing  disciplinary  effect  as  those  of  a  soldier  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  as  First  Military  Member  of  the  Army  Council, 
might  perforin  the  duties  of  a  military  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  but  neither  the  Letters  Patent  appointing  the 
members  of  the  Army  Council,  nor  the  Order  in 
Council  defining  their  duties,  give  any  authority  to 
this  suggestion.  All  four  military  members  have  a 
co-equal  position  as  Army  Councillors,  and  one  could 
not  be  placed  over  the  others  without  dislocating  the 
existing  system  of  Army  administration. 


But  what  about  the  Crown?  The  Sovereign  being 
head  of  the  Army,  why  should  not  the  King  decide  such 
disputes  as  I  have  mentioned?  The  answer  is  that  the 
King  is  no  more  head  of  the  Army  than  of  the  Post 
Office,  or  Treasury,  or  any  other  public  department, 
and  his  Majesty  can  only  deal  with  military  matters  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
advice  he  is  constitutionally  required  to  adopt  unless 
he  prefers  to  accept  his  Minister's  resignation. 
Formerly  the  Commander-in-Chief  took  the  Sovereign’s 
orders  direct  regarding  matters  of  military  command ; 
but  now  Mr.  Haldane;  takes  them,  being  both  military 
and  political  head  of  the  Army. 


In  last  week  s  article  on  the  'Shortage  of  officers 
reference  wras  made  to  the  distrust  of  the  present  system 
of  confidential  reports  which  prevails  throughout  the 
regimental  ranks  of  the  Army.  It  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  official  defenders  of  the  system  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  objections  to  it  are  by  no  means  met  by  the 
regulation  which  requires  an  adverse  report  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  officer  concerned.  Negative  reports 
may  he  quite  as  damaging  as  positive  indictments,  and 
an  officer's  reputation  can  be  undone  more  often  by 
what  is  left  unsaid  than  by  what  is  recorded.  An  easy¬ 
going  commanding  officer  who  is  too  weak  to  have  it 
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out  with  an  offender  may  ruin  an  officers  prospects  by 
“  damning  with  faint  praise  ”  when  he  ought  to  point 
out  his  faults  for  purposes  of  correction. 


A  suggestion  I  would  offer  is  that,  while  commanding 
officers  should  report  annually  as  they  now  do  on  each 
of  their  officers,  using  the  present  form  for  the  purpose, 
they  should  be  required,  in  the  presence  of  their 
general,  to  read  every  word  they  write  to  each  officer 
in  turn,  furnishing  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  copy 
of  his  annual  “  conduct  sheet.”  Reports  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  confidential  to  all  except  the  officers  who 
are  reported  'on,  but  these  ought  to  know  how  they 
stand,  whether  ill  or  well,  With  their  superiors.  At 
present  there  is  no  check  on  a  commanding  officer,  who 
can,  and  often  does,  year  after  year,  give  an  officer 
away  behind  his  back  without  affording  him  any  chance 
of  redress.  The  system  is  indefensible,  and  no  'one-  can 
be  surprised  at  the  resentment  which  it  occasions. 


It  is  rather  alarming  to  find,  that  Truth  is  expected 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Boy  Scouts,  as /well  as  those 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  Auxiliary  Services.  That 
such  is  the  expectation  is  clearly  shown  by  a  communi¬ 
cation  I  have  received  from  Malta  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  the  staff  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Malta 
command.  I  can  only  suggest  to  Major-General  Sir  R. 
Baden-PowTell  that  he  should  cast  his  eye  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Malta  command.  It  would  seem  that 
there  has  been  some  trouble  arising  out  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  late  scoutmaster-in-command,  and  that 
the  doings  of  a  committee  which  has  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  investigate  and  rearrange  matters  are  by  no 
means,  approved  of.  One  grievance  is  that  a  new  com¬ 
mandant  has  been  appointed  who-  is  not  in  possession 
of  a  scoutmaster’s  certificate,  Whereas  the  previous 
second-in-command  possesses  that  qualification.  But  I 
can  only  commend  the  whole  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 


■lust  before  Parliament  was  prorogued  Sir  John 
Kennaway  asked  a  question  regarding  the  gradual 
reduction  and  approaching  complete  abolition  of  the 
local  allowance  of  five  shillings  a  day  to  Government 
officers  in  Northern  Nigeria.  In  reply,  Colonel  Seely 
repeated  the  explanation  which  was  given  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  1906,  namely,  that 
the  allowance  was  originally  granted  in  view  of  the 
inconvenience  to  wffiich.  the  officers  were  exposed  by 
the  lack  of  permanent  houses  and  of  the  comparatively 
high  cost  of  living,  but  that  this  arrangement  was  always 
intended  to  be  subject  to  revision  when  the  conditions 
in  those  respects  improved.  As  will  have  been  gathered 
from  my  recent  paragraphs,  however,  the  complaint 
is  that  no  improvement  has  occurred  to  justify  the 
withdrawal.  It  is  true  that  better  residential  accommo¬ 
dation  has  been  provided  for  the  staff  at  Lokoja  and 
Zungera,  but  officers  serving  in  the  bush  have  to  put 
up  with  wretched  mud  dwellings,  without  doors  or 
windows,  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  describe  as  proper 
or  convenient  permanent  quarters.  As  to  the  cost  of 


living,  the  official  apology  preserves  a  significant 
silence-,  the  trouble  being  that  it  is  now  actually  higher 
than  it  was  when  the-  allowance-  was  first  made-. 


Judging  from  a  correspondence  forwarded  to  me  the 
other  day,  the-  military  authorities  in  India  are  not 
much  more  encouraging  in  their  attitude  towards  in¬ 
ventions  promising  advantages  to  the  Service  than  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  this  corre¬ 
spondence  a  civilian  writes  to  headquarters  stating 
that  he  is  prepared  to  submit  a  composition  for  use  on 
helmets  which  would  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
head  by  about  twenty  degrees.  He-  gets  an  answer  from 
the  Adjutant-GeneraTs  department  requesting  him  to 
furnish  details.  He  then  asks  whether,  if  his  invention 
proves  successful,  the  Government  will  be  prepared  to 
remunerate  him.  The  '  Adjutant-General  replies'  that 
he  is  unable  to  give  any  assurance  to  that  effect.  The 
inventor  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  invention,  but  if  the  Government  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  inventions  submitted  to  it  without  the 
slightest  prospect  that  any  remuneration  will  be  given 
m  the  -event  of  their  proving  useful,  it  will  probably 
have  to  wait  for  them  a  considerable  time. 


Apropos  of  some  remarks  in  Truth  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  the  anomalous  position  now  occupied  by  officers  of 
the  British  Service  in  India  in  comparison  with  their 
comrades  of  the  Indian  Army,  one  of  the  former  sends 
me  the  following:  — 

granted  tcPofficeral.f Indian Trmt  ti,  iJSSSnet?7  ?“ 
JSZ&TS  em  a  vear  m0r6  than  iL  “S? 

lieutenant— this  wiS cSn^n^u*  » 

m  a  native  regiment?  Nevertheless  SSKC ’ 
ror  a  paid  billet,  preference  will  always  be  given  to  an  officer 
oi  the  Indian  Army,  on  account  of  his  supposed  poverty. 

“  H°u  obs6,i;ve  \hat  th&  British,  officer  is  regarded  as  a 

bud  of  passage,  arid  is  treated  accordingly,  though  he  mav 
serve  his  whole  time  m  India.  The  bird  of  passage  i  fin  a  most 
unf oi lunate  position  Preference  is  given  to  officers  of  the  Indian- 
Army  on  account  of  their  presumed  superior  knowledge  ofttl 
country;  the  War  Office  takes  no  interest  in  t^BrS  officm 
because  he  is  under  the  Indian  Government,  If  he  seeks  to  better 
himself  by  applying  to  serve  m  Africa  under  the  Colonial  Offic" 
he  will  be  liable  for  the  passage  money  of  his  successor  to  India’ 

If  inn  the,  Government  has  granted  an  extra 

.  100  to  the  Indian  officer,  from  which  the  officer  of  a  British 
regiment  is  excluded— presumably  on  account  of  his  -wealth  and 
•Other  advantages !  '  1 


A  Service  correspondent  calls  attention,  not  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  huge  establishment  of  transport 
warrant  officers  in  the  Army  Service  Corps.  There  are 
at  piesent  no  less  than  125  among  60'  companies 
—more  than  two  warrant  officers  per  company,  and 
the  companies  only  consist  of  28  or  59  N.C.O.s 
and  men,  according  to  the  establishment  they 
on.  There  cannot  possibly  be  work  for  all  these 
wax l  ant  officeis  to  do,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  for  what  reason  such  an  establishment  is  main¬ 
tained.  One  theory  is  that-  the  men  would  be  wanted 
in  time  of  war,  when  they  would  take  the  place  of 
subalterns.  Even,  however,  if  this  is  the  idea,  Mr. 
Haldane’s  inventive  mind  could  probably  find  some 
means  of  providing  against  the  exigencies  of  active 
service  less  expensive  than  maintaining  a  large  body  of 
warrant  officers  in  absolute  idleness  in  time  of  peace. 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  Truth  some  account  was  given 
of  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  married  quarters  at 
Hilsea  Barracks,  Portsmouth.  Several  soldiers’  wives 
have  since  written  to  call  attention  to  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  other  places.  The  worst  of  all  would  seem 
to  be  at  Woolwich,  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
King’s  Royal  Rifles.  I  am  told  by  an  unfortunate 
woman  stationed  there  that  in  most  cases  the  married 
people  have  only  one  small  room,  though  several  of 
them  have  one  or  two  children.  The  basement  quarters 
are  underneath  the  men’s  rooms,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  them  appear  to  be  shocking.  A  soldier’s  wife, 
who  would  seem  to  have  been  stationed  in  almost  everv 

J 

part  of  the  British  Empire,  states  that  she  has  never 
seen  such  accommodation  anywhere  else.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  en¬ 
suring  that  soldiers’  wives  and  children  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  housed  would  be  to  put  barracks  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  health  authorities.  If  that 
were  done,  we  should  probably  have  very  shortly  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  barracks  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  in  a  company  of 
Garrison  Artillery  at  Woolwich  (No.  38)  no  credits 
have  been  entered  in  the  mess  book  in  respect  of  dis¬ 
counts,  rebates,  proceeds  of  sale  of  refuse,  etc.,  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for 
this  statement  the  matter  would  seem  to  call  for  some 
investigation.  There  are  about  100  men  in  the  mess. 
The  canteen  gives  a  discount  of  6^  per  cent,  on  all 
goods  purchased,  and  there  is  a  quarterly  rebate  over 
and  above  this.  Consequently  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  the  amounts  due  to  the  men  under  these  heads 
would  reach  a  considerable  sum. 


A  correspondent  at  Dorchester  reports  that  some  men 
of  the  local  Territorial  Infantry  and  Yeomanry  who  had 
been  attending  a  tactical  lecture  at  Dorchester  were 
subsequently  told  by  a  barmaid  to  leave  the  front 
bar  at  a  local  hotel  where  they  had  gone  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  directed  to  some  inferior  part  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  looks  from  this  as  if  our  worthy  and 
patriotic  friend  Mr.  Bung  proposes  to  apply  to  Terri¬ 
torials  the  same  insulting  rules  which  he  is  fond  of 
enforcing  against  all  other  wearers  of  the  King’s 
uniform.  This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped 
promptly.  There  are  enough  drawbacks  already 
attached  to  service  in  the  Territorial  Army  without 
exposing  men  to  the  risk  of  being  stigmatised  as  unfit 
to  rub  shoulders  with  people  of  their  own  class  of  life 
on  licensed  premises.  Officers  who  hear  of  incidents 
of  this  kind  should  bring  them  before  the  justices  at 
the  next  licensing  sessions. 


I  heard  of  a  rather  hard  case  the  other  day  that  has 
occurred  in  an  infantry  battalion  at  Hong  Kong.  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  Proficiency  Pay  Order  came 
into  opeiation  four  men,  who  wrere  then  on  service  pa-y 
and  extending  their  service,  started  to  obtain  third-class 
certificates  of  education,  etc.,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
extra  pay  under  the  new  system.  Somehow  or  other  they 
were  then  led  to  suppose  that  the  third-class  certificates 


were  not  necessary,  and  they  got  their  proficiency  pay 
without  these  qualifications.  This  happened  in  South 
Africa.  In  October,  1908,  the  battalion  moved  to 
Hong  Kong,  where  a  more  active  ancl  intelligent  pay¬ 
master  discovered  that  the  men  were  not  entitled  to 
their  proficiency  pay,  and  they  were  forthwith  put 
under  stoppages  until  they  had  refunded  the  amounts 
irregularly  drawn. 


It  is  obviously  very  hard  on  soldiers  that  they  should 
be  required  to  refund  a  year  or  so’s  extra  pay  under 
these  circumstances,  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  they  have  spent  the  money,  and  in  this  case 
the  hardship  ivas  so  much  appreciated  £>y  the  rest  of 
their  company  that  in  some  cases  a  subscription  was 
got  up  to  relieve  the  men.  I  should  have  thought 
that  if  pay  is  issued  to  soldiers  under  a  mistake  of 
this  kind,  if  the  money  is  to  be  refunded  at  all,  it 
should  be  refunded  by  the  paymaster  who  makes  the 
mistake. 


Captain  Tothill  has  been  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  Minotaur,  which  goes  to  China  to  replace  the 
King  Alfred  as  the  flagship  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Hed- 
wortli  Lamb  ton.  Captain  Clinton  Baker  will  be 
transferred  from  th©  King  Alfred  to  the  Minotaur,  and 
the  old  flagship  will,  be  brought  home  by  Captain 
Tothill. 


Captain  Eraser  has  been  promoted  to  flag  rank  by 
the  retirement  of  Rear-Admiral  Tudor.  Captain  Eraser 
has  been  stationed  at  Queenstown  for  more  than  two 
years  as  Commander  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Coastguard 
District,  an  appointment  which  he  will  now  have  to 
vacate. 


Two  good-service  pensions  of  £150  per  annum  apiece, 
rendered  vacant  by  promotions,  have  been  awarded 
respectively  to  Captain  John  Michael  De  Robeck,  and 
to  Engineer-Captain  Isaac  H.  Hurst.  Very  possibly 
these  two  officers  deserve  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them,  but  I  find  myself  a  little  at  a  loss  to  answer  a 
Service  correspondent  wdio  asks  what  there  is  in  the 
record  of  either  to  justify  their  selection  from  amongst 
the  host  of  eligible  candidates.  To  merely  eulogise 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty  would  be  to  speak  in 
a  generality  which  applies  more  or  less  to  all  naval 
officers.  What  is  the  outstanding  character  of  their 
“  good  service  ’  in  comparison  with  many  other  officers 
of  their  rank  whose  achievements  would  take  thrice  the 
space  to  record  1  I  gather  there  is  usually  considerable 
heart-burning  when  a  gooebservice  pension  is  awarded, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  interesting  to  learn  by  what 
standard  of  merit  these  awards  are  judged. 


Suggestions  have  been  made  that  political  considera¬ 
tions  have  influenced  the  Admiralty  in  giving  a  contract 
for  new  warship  construction  to  a  yard  upon  the 
Thames.  It  is  assumed  that  the  distance  of  the 
Thames  from  the  mineral  districts  and  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  centres,  coupled  with  the  unstable 
conditions  of  shipbuilding  labour,  preclude  the  Thames 
from  competing  successfully  with  the  Clyde  or  Tyne. 


I  acts  by  no  means  bear  out  this  line  of  argument.  The 
last  Lig  warship  built  at  Blackwall  was  the  cruiser 
Black  Prince.  She  cost  £1,193,414.  The  Natal,  of  the 
same  group,  built  at  Barrow,  cost  £1,218,244,  and  the 
Cochrane ,  built  at  Govan,  in  the  very  heart  of  minerals 
and  manufactures,  worked  out  at  only  £303  cheaper 
than  the  Black  Prince.  The  last  battleship  built  on  the 
Thames  was  the  Albion,  price  £858,745.  The  Ocean 
cost  £883,778,  the  Goliath  £866,006,  and  the  Canopus 
£866,516*  The  Glory  and  the  Vengeance,  completing 
the  class,  cost  less  than  the  Albion,  but  the  whole  com¬ 
parison  serves  to  show  that  the  Thames  can  still  hold 
its  own  in  the  matter  of  price. 


Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  has  been  making  a  brief 
tour  of  the  big  naval  arsenals  since  he  definitely  de¬ 
cided  to  take  office  after  Lord  Fisher  retires  at  the  end 
of  .January  next.  I  understand  that  the  two  points  in 
which  he  has  shown  the  greatest  interest  have  been  the 
maximum  building  capacity  of  the  royal  dockyards  and 
the  resources  of  these  establishments  for  repairing  and 
restoring  the  fleet  during  war.  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  has 
always  been  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  building  as 
many  warships  as  possible  in  the  royal  dockyards,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall  see  an  acceleration  of 
the  steady  volume  of  constructive  work  which  has 
marked  the  regime  of  the  past  five  years  in  these  yards. 


In  point  of  fact  the  productive  capacity  of  the  dock¬ 
yards  in  the  way  of  warships  is  infinitely  greater  than 
appears  to  be  known  by  those  who  seek  to  create  conster¬ 
nation  by  comparing  our  ship-building  resources  with 
those  of  Germany.  Pembroke  has  one  slip  upon  which 
a  Dreadnought  can  be  reared;  Chatham  and  Portsmouth 
have  two  apiece.  Without  undue  haste,  one  of  the  latest 
type  of  all-big-gun  ships  can  be  built  up  to  the  launching 
stage  within  five  months.  The  slipway  can  be  prepared 
to  receive  a  fresh  keel  in  less  than  a  month,  as  was 
actually  done  at  Devonport  in  the  laying-down  of  the 
Lion  a  few  weeks  since.  Consequently,  every  one  of 
the  five  slips  I  have  mentioned  could  put  afloat  two 
Dreadnoughts  in  a  year.  The  private  contract  yards  of 
the  country  are  credited  with  a  normal  capacity  of 
twelve  Dreadnoughts  per  annum,  so  that  if  the  Imperial 
Maritime  League  commands  the  situation  after  the 
General  Election  Germany  had  better  give  up  the 
competition. 


difficulty  in  finding  charities  quite  worthy  of  the 
Chiistmas  collections  made  on  board  ship.  If  there 
were  I  should  mention  the  Truth  Toy  Fund. 


As  usually  happens  about  this  time  of  year,  I  learn 
from  various  naval  correspondents  that  appe'als  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  George  Breton’s  Poor  Children’s  Society 
are  now  being  circulated  in  the  Fleet  with  a  view  to 
getting  subscriptions  raised  for  this  concern  at 
Christmas-time.  I  take  it  that  the  Navy  is  specially 
selected  for  this  purpose  because  sailors  are  an  unsus¬ 
picious,  as  well  as  open-hearted,  race,  and  live  to  a 
great  extent  out  of  the  reach  of  information  about 
parties  of  the  Breton  type.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore 
thau  officers,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  will  do 
their  best  to  prevent  money  being  raised  on  their  ships 
for  the  benefit  of  Breton  and  his  associates  and  staff, 
who  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  from  the  income  of 
this  so-called  “Poor  Children’s  Society.”  There  is  no 


Great  indignation  is  being  expressed  in  North  Devon, 
m  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  Thistlemor  off 
Clo\elly,  at  the  facts  elicited  at  the  inquests  on  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  From  the  evidence 
it  is  clear  that  from  midnight  until  daybreak  rockets 
were  fired  from  and  blue  flares  burned  on  the  Thistlemor 
without  eliciting  any  response  from  the  shore,  though 
ihese  signals  of  distress  should  have,  been  observed  by 
the  coastguard  on  duty  at  three  stations.  As  it  was, 
information  that  there  was  a  vessel  in  distress  only 
reached  the  lifeboatmen  at  Clovelly  from,  a  fisherman 
who  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  to  look  after  his 
fteai.  The  lifeboat  put  off  immediately  the  alarm  was 
given,  but,  unfortunately,  arrived  on  the  spot  just  after 
the  Thistlemor  foundered.  Had  the  lifeboatmen  been 
summoned  earlier,  there  seems  every  probability  that 
the  lives  of  the  victims  would  have  been  saved. 


Scathing  remarks  were  made  both  by  the  coroner 
and  juries  as  to.  the  nature  of  the  look-out  kept  by  the 
coastguard,  and  the  former*  stated  that  a  movement  was 
on  foot  to  ask  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate, 
the  question  of  watching  on  the  coast.  This  is  an°old 
grievance  on  the  North  Devon  coast,  for  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  watch  kept  was  the  subject  of  a  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry  held  last  year  after  a  wreck.  The 
inquiry  evidently  produced  no  results,  since  at  the 
first  winter  gale  this  year  the  old  story  is  repeated  of 
a  sinking  vessel  making  efforts  to  communicate  with 
help  which  is  within  reach  without  avail.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Devon  people  seems  amply  justified,  and  now 
that  the  facts  are  known  it  will  be  shared  by  people 
all  over  the  country. 


The  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  has  at  last  reached 
the  si  age  0f  definite  proposals,  the  suggested  arrange¬ 
ment  being  the  formation  of  a  new  society  which 
shall  take  over  the  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park,  the 
governing  body  to  be  nominated  by  the  two  societies 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  existing  Fellows, 
and  the  Fellows  of  both  societies  to  receive  in  the  new 
society  the  same  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  The 
proposal  is  one  which  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  will 
be  well  advised  to  accept.  Although  by  putting  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  the  Fellows  have  staved  off 
immediate  dissolution,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  is 
really  in  no  stronger  financial  position  than  before.  It 
would  be  mere  folly  to  expect  to  keep  a  bankrupt  society 
going  by  continual  calls  for  extra  subscriptions  from 
its  Fellows,  and  that  is  the  only  alternative  to 
amalgamation. 


The  crying  necessity  for  the  new  Housing  Act  which 
Mr.  John  Burns  has  piloted  through  Parliament  this 
session  was  strikingly  illustrated  during  a  discussion 
which  took  place  at  Blofiehl  Rural  District  Council 
last  week.  The  sanitary  inspector  called  attention  to 
two  cottages  which  had  been  reported  by  the  medical 
officer  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  a  year  ago.  The 
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council  could  do  nothing,  for  there  was  nowhere  hut 
the  workhouse  to  which  the  tenants  could  move.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  which  could  be  matched  in  hundreds 
of  villages  all  over  the  country,  and  which,  if  district 
councils  do  their  duty,  will  be  remedied  within  the  nest 
fewT  years. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  paragraph  that  the  vil¬ 
lagers  of  Mordiford,  Herefordshire,  are  angry  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  account  of  the  delay  that 
has  occurred  in  the  provision  of  a  new  burial  ground. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  their  anger  should  really 
be  directed  against  their  own  parochial  authorities.  The 
parish  meeting  held  in  March  could  not  adopt  the  Burial 
Acts  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  proposal  from  the 
notice  convening  it.  The  next  meeting  was  not  held  till 
May  23,  and  it  v7a.s  not  until  August  25  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  learned  that  the  parish  council  re¬ 
quired  a  loan.  On  September  8  forms  for  particulars 
wrere  sent  to  the  solicitors  to  the'  Parish  Council,  hut  it 
was  not  until  November  3  that  the  necessary  information 
reached  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  local  inquiry 
by  an  inspector  is  being  held  this  wreek-  The  Board 
has  therefore  acted  with  much  more  promptitude  than 
the  council. 

The  Edmonton  Guardians  have  demanded  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  one  of  their  nurses.  She  had  written  to’  the 
Nursing  Times,  commenting  on  the  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  nursing  staff  on  account  of  the  matron 
being  superseded,  and  in  the  course  of  her  remarks  she 
wrote.:  — 

She  lias  modernised  the  present  infirmary  and  brought  it  out 
of  its  “  Gampy  ”  days.  The  only  ground  on  which  an  excuse  can 
be  made  is  ignorance.  They  do  not  know,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  them  understand,  the  importance  of  trained  nursing  of  any 
kind.  Do  they  really  have  the  interest  of  the  siek  at  heart ?  1 

am  afraid  that  their' true  reasons  are  personal  prejudices.  Why 
do  not  the  public  realise  the  importance  of  choosing  men  and 
women  of  culture  and  education  ?  May  the  time  soon  come  when 
notoriety  hunters  and  those  who  are  occupied  with  their  own 
petty  quarrels  may  be  banished  from  all  public  hoards. 

The  guardians  w7ere  so  astounded  at  any  one  making 

such  remarks  about  them  that  they  insisted  upon  the 

nurse  being  brought  before  them,  and  they  must  have 

been  still  more  astounded  at  being  quietly  told  that  she 

adhered  to  all  she  had  written.  The  nurse  will,  I 

presume,  lose  her  berth,  but  it  must  be  w7orth  it  to 

have  had  the  opportunity  of  telling  Bumble  a  few7 

home  truths. 

In  an  application  made  to  the  Bootle  magistrates 
last  week  some  serious  reflections  were'  made  upon  the 
workhouse  authorities  w7hich  it  behoves  the  West 
Derby  Guardians  to  take  into  serious  consideration. 
In  October  last  a  man  named  Cain  wras  sent  to  prison 
for  cruelty  to  his  three  children,  wdio  were  taken  to 
the  workhouse.  On  November  19  he  wras  released,  and 
according  to  the  statement  made  to  the  Bootle  magis¬ 
trates  he  was  met  at  the  railway  station,  Liverpool,  by 
the  workhouse  officials,  who  handed  over  to  him  the 
three  children,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  dying  condition, 
and  left  him,  without  money,  without  home,  and  without 
friends,  to  look  after  them.  This  seems  such  a  sense¬ 
less  piece  of  stupidity  that  one  is  loth  even  to  credit 
Bumble  with  it,  and  I  shall  await  with  interest  the 
official  explanation  which  has  been  promised. 


A  solicitor  sent  mei  the  other  day  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  a  client  of  his  had  received  from  an  individual 
who  threatened  to  show  up  his  proceedings  in  Truth, 
and  gave  the  terms  ot  the  paragraph  which  he  said 
he  was  inserting  in  the  next  issue'  of  this  paper.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  piece  of  audacious  bluff,  and  afcei 
communicating  with  me  the  solicitor  extracted  an 
apology  from  the  writer  of  the  letter  a  person  of 
w7hom  I  had  never  heard.  I  mention  this  little  inci¬ 
dent  because  it  illustrates  what  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  not 
Uncommon  mis-use  of  the  name'  of  Truth.  Only  a 
few  weeks  since  another  solicitor  wrote  to  me  in  his 
own  behalf.  Hei  wished  me  to  refer  to  him  before 
publishing  certain  information  regarding  his  own  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct,  which  lie  understood  that  I  had 
purchased  for  a  substantial  sum  from  his  late  clerk ! 
I  was  able  to  relieve'  this  gentleman’s  uneasy  mind  by 
explaining  that  not  only  had  no  statement  in  reference 
to  his  affairs  ever  been  submitted  to  me,  but  that  in 
any  event  I  never  buv  information  in  that  waj ,  nor 
are  matters  affecting  people’s  characters  dealt  with  in 
Truth  on  ex  parte  statements. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Stanger,  K.C.,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Chandos 
Leigh  as  Recorder  of  Nottingham,  has  represented 
North  Kensington  in  Parliament  since  1906,  and  the 
chief  distinction  he  has  earned  during  that  time  was 
in  the  production  of  the  Women’s  Franchise  Bill  known 
under  his  name.  Hei  has  always  been  a  Liberal 
stalwart.  Ha  comes  of  a  well-knowTn  Nottingham 
family,  his  father  having  been  a  medical  practitioner 
in  that  city. 

7  .'.  ;  -  -  ;>  Yo  esofff 

The  General  Practitioner  prints  a  full  report  of  the 

recent  libel  action  of  Mr.  J.  E.  King  against  Truth, 
with  an  editorial  note  explaining  that,  though  not 
strictly  a  medical  case,  it  “  will  he  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  since  medical  men  suffer  much  at  the  hands 
of  debt-collectors.”  I  have  often  heard  before  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  that  I 
received  the  other  day  apropos  of  Mr.  King’s,  action. 
The  writer  mentions  that  on  one  occasion  he  gave  a 
collector  debts  to  the  amount  of  £30  to  collect,  and 
found  eventually  that  he  wTas  credited  by  the  collector 
with  Is.  on  every  2,s.  6d.  collected.  When  he  remon¬ 
strated  at  these  terms  the  debt-collector  told  him  to  go 
to  Jericho  and  threw  up  the  business.  He  paid  a  three- 
guinea  annual  subscription  to  another  firm  of  collectors, 
and  placed  debts  to  the  amount  of  £40  in  their  hands, 
out  of  which  he  got  in  the  course  of  the  vear  £1  14s. — 
less  than  half  his  annual  subscription.  I  imagine  that 
these  are  not  at  all  unprecedented  experiences,  and 
they  serve  to  enforce  the  moral  which  I  drew  from  tho 
King  case. 

Another  example  of  the  sufferings  of  the  medical 
profession  at.  the  hands  of  debt-collectors  was  given 
in  Barry  County  Court  .last  week.  An  action  was 
brought  by  a  ploctor  against  a  firm  at  Cardiff,  trading 
as  the  Medical  and  General  Practitioners'  Assoeia- 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “  Private  ’ 
absolutely  confidential"— Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 
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lion,  for  debts  collected  on  his  behalf.  The 
Association  offered  tcj  collect  debts  for  12£  per 
cent,  commission.  The  doctor  sent  them  debts  to 
collect,  but  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  account. 
Ultimately  he'  received  a  statement  showing  that  £44 
had  been  collected,  but  offset  against  this  was  a  charge 
oi  £U6,  which  wTas  made  up  by  a  charge  for  com¬ 
mission  on  uncollected  accounts.  Judgment  was  given 
tor  the  doctor  for  the  £44,  less  12jj  per  cent,  com- 
mission,  against  a  Mr.  Wm.  JBroadhurst,  who  appears 
to  be  the  Association,  and  medical  men  should  make 
a  note  of  his  name. 


ence  to  the  moment  when  an  infant  becomes  of  age.  I 
understand  from  my  legal  advisers  that  if  a,  child  is 
born  on  September  3,  not  only  are  the-  acts  of  that 
child  legally  binding  on  it  on  September  3  twenty-one 
years  after,  but  also  the  acts  done  by  it  on  September  2. 
The  law  refuses  to  consider  a  question  of  hours  or  parts 
of  a  day,  and  says  the  course  of  infancy  enters  upon  its 
last  lap— counting  each  day  as  a,  lap-some,  time  on 
September  2.  The  law  cannot  bother  a,s.  to  the  exact 
minute,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  September  2  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  coming  into  the  new  zone  of  legal 
responsibility. 


Here,  is  a  case  showing  the  need  for  a  radical  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act, 
1881.  A  man  named  Ernest  Lamperd,  who  carried 
on  business  at  Croydon  as  a  house  agent,  etc.,  under 
tne  stile  of  “  Braybrooke  and  Co.,”  induced  a  Miss 
Moon,  an  elderly  woman  in  domestic  service,  to  pay 

untin to  over  £200  towards  the 
purchase  of  a-  house,  which  was  never  bought  at  all. 
When  the  facts  became  known,  information  was  given 
to  the  police  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Lamperd’s 
arrest,  but  be  bad  already  left  the  country  with  his 
wife  and  family  for  Canada.  The  police  traced  him  to 
Meaford,  Ontario,  and  the  facts  of  Miss  Moon’s  case 
as  well  as  of  two  others  were  placed  before  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions  with  a  view  to  having  the 
accused  brought  back  to  England  for  trial. 


The  Public  Prosecutor  considered  that  Lamperd 
could  be  convicted  without  difficulty,  both  in  Miss 
Moon  s  case  and  in  one  of  the  others,  though  the  third 
was  less  easy  of  proof.  On  the  ground,  however,  that 
the  matter  was  not  of  sufficient  public  importance  to 
justify  the  expense,  the  Public  Prosecutor  refused  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  man’s  return  to 
this  country.  The  poor  woman  who  has  been  defrauded 
of  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  her  provision  for  her  old 
ag&,  was  told  that  justice  might  still  be  done  if  she 
would  herself  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  Lamperd  from 
Canada,  bui  she  is  unable  to  do  this,  and  so  the  culprit 
is  allowed  to  escape. 


The  decision  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  public  scandal,  and  if  it  be  indirectly  due— as 
1  presume  it  is— to  the  parsimony  of  the  Treasury  in 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  his  office,  the  question  is 
one  that  demands  the  attention  of  Parliament.  It  is 
smely  a  matter  of  public  importance  that  frauds  of 
this  description  should  he  prevented,  and  the  most 
effective  method  of  prevention  is  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  The  Public  Prosecutor’s  decision  is  indeed 
virtually  a  hint  that  in  spite  of  the  Fugitive  Offenders 
Act  any  rogue  who  gets  away  with  his  ill-gotten  gains 
can  snap  his  fingers  at  justice  if  he  has  been  careful 
to  choose  victims  too  poor  to  incur  the  expense  of 
pursuing  him. 


A  correspondent  points  out  a  possible  misconception 
that  might,  arise  from  what  was  said  about  “  Our  Boys” 

in  the  Law  and  the  Lady  ’  on  December  1,  with  refer- 


The  result  of  the  appeal  in  the  Witney  blankets  case 
at  the  Guildhall  last  week  was  very  much  what  I  anti¬ 
cipated  when  the  question  was  discussed  in  Truth 
early  m  the  present  year.  Messrs.  Charles  Early  and 
Co.  and  other  Witney  firms  interested  in  the  case  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  judgment,  which  establishes 
their  contention  on  all  points,  and  although  application 
was  made  for  the  statement  of  a  case  for  appeal,  I 
take  it  that  this  will  only  be  on  points  of  law. 


Ilia  case  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  public, 
like  every  case  where  the  exclusive  right  to  a  certain 
trade  name  is  at  issue.  Ho  doubt,  as  between  Messrs 
Bylands  and  Sons  and  the  Witney  manufacturers,  the 
issue  was  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  trade.  It  is  not 
to  he  supposed  that  leading  manufacturers  or  dealers, 
m  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere,  would  put  upon  the  market 
inferior  goods  under  the  .name  “Witney”  blankets. 
But,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  Truth  when  this  matter 
came  under  discussion  a  few  months  ago,  the  term 
‘■Witney”  has  been  freely  applied  lately  to  the 

rankest  shoddy  goods  that  Yorkshire,  not  to  say 

Germany,  can  turn  out,  and  in  this  way  the  term 
has  been  used  for  the  simple  purpose  of  swindling 
the  public,  who  were  offered,  in  at  least  one 
specific  case,  utterly  worthless  rubbish  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  who  professed  to  be-  disposing  of  Witney  blankets 
at  a  cheap  sale.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  the 

Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  designed  to  prevent,  and  to 
thxs  extent  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing  that  the  Witney 
manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  making  good  their 
claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  local  designation. 


One  of  those  pests  who  prey  on  silly  girls  who  wish 
to  go  on  the.  Stage  got  off  lightly  at  West  Bromwich 
Police-court  the  other  day.  This  was  a  woman  named 
Mary  Ann  Sutcliffe.  She  had  advertised  in  the  Stage 
for  chorus  ladies  for  pantomime,  charging  5s.  as  ‘  a 
hooking  fee,  on  receipt  of  which  she  forwarded  a  bogus 
contract,  of  engagement.  She  advertised  in  the  name 
of  Nevill,  from  51,  Marcellows-road,  Holloway, 
London,  N.,  and  in  this  way  had  obtained  fifty-one 
fees  from  girls  for  engagements  at  various  theatres  in 
the  country.  The  loss  of  the  5s.  would  have  been  the 
least  injury  inflicted  on  those  swindled,  for  the  girls 
would  arrive  at  provincial  towns  and  there  have  found 
themselves  hopelessly  stranded.  The  magistrates  let 
Sutcliffe  off  with  a  fine  of  21s.,  and  she  ought  to 
think  herself  lucky. 
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The  conviction  of  Thomas  Henry  Dey,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  bookmaker,  for  keeping  a  betting  house  in  Old 
Bond-street,  W.,  bears  out  a  view  of  the  law  which 
was  first  put  forward  in  these  columns.  For  some 
years  past  certain  bookmakers  have  carried  on  a  credit- 
betting  business  in  London  in  close  connection  with 
a  ready  money  betting  establishment  on  the  Continent; 
and  I  have  always  contended  that  this  attempt  to 
evade  the  law  would  prove  unsuccessful  if  proceedings 
were  taken.  It  now  appears  that  I  was  right.  Dey 
opened  credit  accounts  at  Old  Bond-street,  while 
customers  with  whom  he  dealt  on  a  cash  basis  were 
required  to  send  their  remittances  and  instructions  to 
Mid  del  burg ;  and  so  far  as  this  prosecution  was  con¬ 
cerned  the  principal  proof  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  offices  was  the  advertising  of  the  Middelburg 
business  by  means  of  circulars  distributed  from  Old 
Bond-street.  Mr.  Mead,  xbe  magistrate,  lield  that  ibis 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  defendant  amenable  to  the 
law  against  ready  money  betting,  and  he  was  fined  £50 
and  costs. 


It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  our  police 
administration— laxity  due  not  to  the  fault  of  the 
police  themselves  hut  to  the  niggardliness  of  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  their  expenditure  that  it 
should  have  been  left  to  an  informer  to  institute, 
the  first  prosecution  of  this  kind.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  offence  has  been 
■far  more  clear  and  flagrant.  Dey  sought  to  safe¬ 
guard  himself  to  some  extent  by  keeping  separate 
books,  banking  accounts,  etc  ,  for  the  two  offices. 
Some  other  bookmakers,  to  whose  illegal  businesses  I 
have  called  attention,  have  not  done  even  this.  They 
have  used  Continental  addresses  virtually  nothing 
more  than  accommodation  addresses— for  the  receipt 
of  money,  but  have  openly  accepted  instructions  for 
the  bets  and  kept  the  accounts  here-,  and  if  the  police 
had  been  in  a  position  to  do  their  duty  they  would  have 
been  summoned. 


The  secretary  of  the  Aberdaron  Co-operative  Housing 
Society,  Limited,  is  sending  out  a  prospectus  of  that 
concern  with  a  circular  commending  it  “  to  all  who  care 
for  social  reconstruction  and  housing  reform."  This 
-appeal  is  decidedly  audacious  in  view  of  the  revelations 
which  were  made  at  the  trial,  some  months  ago,  of  the 
action  for  libel  which  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan  Jones,  the 
chief  promoter  of  this  and  some  allied  societies,  brought 
against  the  Financial  Times.  The  jury  decided  that 
Jones  had  not  been  in  any  way  unjustly  libelled  by  the 
severe  criticisms  which  my  contemporary  passed  upon 
his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  promotion  and 
management  of  these  societies,  and  investments  in  them 
cannot  be  recommended  either  on  philanthropic  or 
business  grounds. 


With  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  Truth  of  December  1 
upon  a  street  betting  case  at  Hampstead  Police  Court, 
Mr  E.  W.  Cox,  one  of  the  magistrates,  writes  that  the 
defendants’  solicitor  bad  every  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  Bench  and  producing  evidence.  The  exact  opposite 
was  stated  in  the  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  upon 


which  I  commented,  but  if  Mr.  Cox’s  version  of  the 
matter  is  correct, .  obviously  the  conduct  of  the  Bench 
was  not  open  to  criticism. 


Mr.  Alfred  High,  to  whose  fertility  in  producing 
societies  reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  ‘Truth, 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  Bow  Street  on  Saturday 
last  for  omitting  to  send  to  the  Registrar  -of  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  notice  of  change  of  address  of 
the  Book-keepers’  Record  Publishing  Society  and  the 
annual  returns  of  the  Society’s  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  1908  and  1909.  Mr.  Alfred  High,  whose  address 
was  given  as  Kenilworth  Avenue,  Wimbledon,  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence 
Mr.  Curtis  Bennett,  who  said  the  case  resolved  itself 
into  -something  like  a  fraud,  imposed  a  penalty  of  £15 
with  20  guineas  costs,  with  an  alternative  of  ten  weeks 
imprisonment. 

The  Book  lee  pens  Record  was  the  official  organ  of 
High’s  “  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Book-keepers,'’ 
which  was  wound  up  by  the  action  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  and  the  “Publishing  Society” 
was  formed  to  take  over  the  copyright  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  Numbers  of  persons  had  subscribed  to  it,  includ¬ 
ing  a  firm  of  printers,  who  paid  £50  in  considei  ation  of 
receiving  a  contract  for  printing  the  paper.  the 
printers  not  only  lost  their  £50,  but  did  not  get  paid 
their  printing  bill  either ;  and,  in  fact,  no  one  but 
High  liimself  received  a  penny  -out  of  the  society.  Mi . 
Curtis  Bennett  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark  when  ha 
stigmatised  High’s  little  game  as  something  very  like  a 

fraud. 


More  than  fifteen  years  have  blapsed  since  reference 
was  made  to  a  Dr.  Hamilton  Seymour  in  the  columns 
of  Truth,  and  five  since  ha  occupied  a  nicne  in  Truth 
Cautionary  List.  Though  I  have  since  lost  sight  of 
him,  it  appears  that  lie  is  still  carrying  on  the  same 
little  game  which  induced  me  to  warn  my  readers 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  him.  Hamilton 
Seymour,  M.A.,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  New  York,  to 
give  him  his  full  title,  is  proprietor  of  The  Age,  or 
Seymour  s  Journal ,  one  of  those  magazines  whose  circu¬ 
lation  is  amongst  those  who  give  an  order  for  copies 
in  return  for  a  trade  puff  inserted  therein.  In 
September  last  Seymour  booked  an  order  for  fifty 
copies  of  The  Age  from  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant 
in  the  North  of  London  on  the  understanding  that  the 
magazine  was  to  appear  in  October.  He  was  paid 
£1  Is.  in  advance,  but  up  to  now  The  Age  has  failed 
to  materialise.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  howe\ei,  that  on 
the  receipt  he  gave  for  the  money  the  agreement  is  to 
supply  copies  of  the  “  special  number  of  tbe  jouinal, 
no  date  of  issue  being  specified. 


Tbe  wine  and  spirit  merchant  lias,  however,  received 
something  for  his  money.  He  ha©  had  a  testimonial  to 
the  whisky  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  article 
in  Seymour's  Journal.  This  is  given  in  the  form  of  an 
elaborate  document  headed  “  The  Hygeian  Institute, 
Selden  House,  Anerley-roacl,  London,  S.E.  The  Insti- 
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tute,  it  appears,  is  for  electro-medical  treatment,  the 
analysis  and  testing  of  food  and  food  products,  and  for 
teaching  medical  electricity,  dietary,  hygiene,  and  sani¬ 
tation.  In  the  capacity  of  principal  of  this  establish¬ 
ment,  Hamilton  Seymour  testifies  that  he  has  submitted, 
his  customer’s  whisky  to  his  “  usual  analysis  ”  and  finds 
it  free  from  fusil  (sic)  oil  ”  and  possessing  “an  excellent 
boquet  (sic),  ’  in  addition  to  many  other  virtues.  The 
certificate  is  adorned  with  a  picture  of  “  a  reception 
room  at  the  Institute  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
it  to  be  located  in  very  spacious  premises.  This 
picture  is,  however,  merely  that  of  the  reception-room 
at  the  boarding  establishment  at  which  Dr.  Hamilton 
Seymour  resides.  As  for  the  doctor’s  “  usual  analvsis,” 
one  can  easily  understand  what  that  was,  and  also  the 
wine  and  spirit  merchant’s  impression  that  any  of  his 
customers  would  have  made'  a  similar  analysis  at  much 
less  cost  than  a  guinea. 


A  correspondent  has  given  me  some  particulars  of 
the  career  of  H.  H.  Crippen,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Aural  Remedies  Company  which  lias  taken  over  the 
whole  bag  of  tricks  of  the  defunct  Drouet  Institute. 
Crippen  s  name  appeal's  in  Polk’s  Medical  Directory 
foi  188o  as  a  graduate  (1884)  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  address  at 
that  time  was  8,  Madison-avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  In 
1890  he  was  in  San  Diego,  California,  in  1893  he  was 
at  78,  Maiden-lane,  Hew  York.  In  1896  he  had 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  editions  of  the  directory 
after  1900  his  name  no  longer  appears.  This  looks 
as  if,  after  exhausting  the  United  States,  he  had  come 
across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  a  new  field  for  his 
energies.  My  correspondent  remarks  that  it  is  a 
common  occurrence,  for  renegade  British  medicos  to 
go  to  the  States  and  engage  in  questionable  pursuits, 
and  he  .supposes  that  American  professional  failures 
come  to  Great  Britain  and  do  the  eame  thing.  He  is, 
unfortunately,  quite  right  in  his  supposition. 


Apropos  of  my  remarks  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
danger  of  using  paraphenylene  diamin  as  a  hair  dye 
to  produce  the  red-gold  (Colour  which  i,s  sp  much 
sought  after  by  .some  ladies  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
what  nature  has  provided  for  them  in  the  way  of 
artistically  coloured  tresses,,  I  learn  from  an  American 
source  that  this  chemical  has  been  responsible  in  the 
United  States  for  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  a  widely  advertised 
hair  dye  known  as  “Mrs.  Potter’s  Walnut  Juice 
Hair  Stain,  and  through  the  use  of  this  article 
twenty-three  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported  in 
the  last  nine  months.  I  have  not  heard  of  “Mrs. 
Potcei  s  Stain  over  here,  but  I  have  heard  of  many 
cases  in  which  unfortunate  women  have  been  badly 
disfigured  through  their  hairdressers  using  a  dye  con¬ 
taining  paraphenylene  diamin. 


Can  any  one  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  Premier 
Electric  Company,  late  of  133-135,  Regent-street?  A 
customer  of  theirs  recently  was  induced  to  forward 
them  a  guinea  deposit  on  one  of  their  “body  batteries.” 


The  article  had  first  been  offered  him  for  eight  guineas, 
and  the  price  gradually  reduced  to  that  at  which  he 
was  ultimately  induced  to  become  a  purchaser.  In 
return  for  his  guinea,  however,  he  only  received  a 
little  hand  electro-magnetic  machine  worth  at  the  most 
two  or  three  shillings.  On  its  receipt  he  immediately 
returned  the  article  and  demanded  the  refund  of  the 
guinea,  but  both  the  machine  and  his  letter  were 
returned  to  him  through  the  dead  letter  office.  So  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  the  Premier  Electric  Company  was 
a  person  known  under  the  names  of  Brown  and  Yon 
Loir,  and  my  correspondent  is  not  the  only  customer 
who  is  anxious  to  ascertain  his  present  whereabouts. 


One  of  the,  artful— or  should  it  be  termed  “smart”? 
—methods  by  which  the  Viavi.  people,  push  the  sale 
of  their  remedies  was  brought  to  my  notice  the  other 
day.  A  lady  who  had  been  canvassing  for  the  Viavi 
Company  without  any  pecuniary  benefit  to  herself  was 
informed  that  the  best  paying  part  of  the  business 
was  given  to  those  who  showed  their  confidence  in 
Viavi  by  putting  their  money  into  it,  and  it  was  hinted 
to  her  than  an  investment  of  £50  or  £100  in  Viavi 
remedies  would  result  in  a  splendid  return  by  way  of 
commission,  as  in  such  case  she  would  be  appointed 
to  one  of  the  best  districts  and  sent  to  interview  likely 
customers.  The  remedies  were  to  be,  bought  outright, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  purchaser  would  put  all  her  energies  into  the  work 
ot  selling  them  in  order  to  recoup  herself  for  the  outlay. 
Ladies  who  are  worried  to  attend  the  “  Heal  th  Lectures  ” 
and  purchase,  the  remedies,  will  now  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  the  tender  interest  taken  in 
their  health  by  the  Viavi  women. 


I  continue  to  receive  numbers  of  the  circulars  of  the 
Christmas  Card  tricksters,  and  from  some  of  them  I 
learn  that  Philip,  Leslie  and  Co.,  of  Sandycombe-road, 
Richmond,  have  now  been  taken  into,  partnership  by 
the  Royal  Card  Co.,  of  Royal  Parade,  Kew.  One 
correspondent  informs  me  that  many  children  living  in 
his  neighbourhood  have  been  caught  by  these  people’s 
advertisements,  and  are  canvassing  the  locality  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  rubbish.  It  is  a  despicable  phase  of  a 
despicable  trade  which  seeks,  to  prey  upon  children,  and 
1  would  suggest  to  parents  who  find  that  their  young¬ 
sters  have  been  supplied  by  the  Royal  Card  Co.  that 
they  should  put  the  goods  supplied  on  the  fire.  The 
Card  Company  have  no  legal  powers  to  recover  the  card^ 
or  their  value. 


Acte  and  Co.,  alias  the  Hew  Card  Co.,  are  1 
offenders  in  this  respect.  A  few  days  ago  they  senl 
packet  of  62  cards  to  a  boy  of  eleven  in  a  pub] 
elementary  school  in  response  to  a  “  kind  order  ”  wl« 
had  never  been  given,  and  I  heard  last  week  of  on^ 
their  canvassers  stopping  the  children  outside  a  pt® 
elementary  school  in  South  London  and  taking 
names  and  addresses  with  a  view  to  forwarding 
packets  of  cards.  Such  attempts  to  make  child 
nuisance  to  their  friends  and  neighbours  by  daij 
before  them  illusory  promises  ought  to  be  supprei 
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Another  of  these  tricksters,  “  The  National  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  ’  of  94,  Manor  Park-road,  London,  N.W., 
which  advertised  a  prize  of  £100  for  sticking  pieces  of 
paper  together  in  a  circle,  and  made  the  purchase  of 
three  shillings  worth  of  picture  postcards  a  condition 
of  winning,  recently  notified  competitors  that,  the  com¬ 
petition  having  been  abandoned,  winners  could  either 
have  their  money  back  or  receive  as  a  consolation  prize 
one  of  a  dozen  articles  of  shoddy  jewellery.  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  unparalleled  act  of 
munificence  on  the  part  of  one  of  these  concerns,  for  as 
a  rule  they  are  usually  satisfied  with  the  distribution 
of  two  or  three,  stamps  to  their  dupes  as  their  share  of 
the  prize-money. 

Dixon,  otherwise  the  Imperial  Supply  Company,  of 
42,  Junction-road,  is  by  no  means  so  squeamish  in  his 
treatment  of  his  customers,  particularly  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  India.  In  two  cases  brought  under 
my  notice,  where  remittances  of  6s.  lid.  for  one  of 
his  “  simulation  gold  ”  chains,  to  wear  with  the  watch 
offered  as  a  prize,  have  been  sent  from  Ceylon,  the 
prize-winners  have  heard  nothing  more  of  either  watch 
or  chain.  This  looks  like  the  game  carried  on  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  many  years  by  “  Dorey  Lester  and  Co.” 


In  October  last  reference  was  made  in  'Truth  to  the 
experience  of  a  client  of  “the  Century  Employment 
Association,”  of  31,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.,  the 
client  in  question,  after  paying  a  guinea,  not  having 
received  a  single  inquiry  from  the  agency  during  the 
two  months  covered  by  the  fee.  A  week  or  two  ago  there 
appeared  in  the  Times  an  advertisement  for  a  secretary 
to  a  limited  liability  company.  A  gentleman  who 
replied  to  this  advertisement  received,  a  ..circular  letter 
from  “the  Century  Association”  informing  him  that 
he  was  not  the  successful  candidate,  and  suggesting 
that  he  should  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Association, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  any  secretarial  appointment 
•which  might  come  to  the  Association  to  be  filled,  with¬ 
out  competition,  the  statement  also  being  made  that 
the  appointment  in  this  instance  was  thrown  open  to 
competition  because  the  Association  had  no  subscriber 
either  available  or  suitable  for  the  position  on  its  books. 
The  advertisement  and  circular  together  look  like  one 
of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  the  fee-grabbing  agency,  and 
I  should  strongly  recommend  those  in  search  of 
secretarial  appointments  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
lentury  Association’s  blandishments. 


hie  bookmakers  are  very  careless  book-keepers, 
other  day  I  received  a  complaint  that  Edward 
dns,  of  101,  Edgware  -road,  \V.,  had  omitted  one 
commissions  from  an  account,  with  the  result  that 
customer  was  shown  to  be  a  loser  instead  of  a 
on  the  week’s  bets.  The  mistake  wTas  pointed 
Hopkins,  but  he  did  not  reply.  Following  this, 
fcdaint  reached  me  from  another  customer,  who 
phat  £3  which  he  had  on  a  winner  each  way 
in  the  account  rendered  by  Hopkins  as  £1 
[Through  this  difference,  what  should  have  been 
ice  in  the  customer’s  favour  of  £16  10s.  wras 
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converted  into  a  loss  of  £8  10s.  Hopkins  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter,-  but  as  more  than  a-  fortnight  has 
elapsed  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard  from  him, 
he  evidently  thinks  it  better  to  keep  the  result  of  his 
investigation  to  himself. 


Can  any  one  tell  me  what  has  become  of  a  Mr. 
Bernard  Dillon,  of  4,  Duke-street,  Charing  Cross,  who 
a  short  time  ago  wTas  advertising  in  the  Irish  news¬ 
papers  for  an  assistant-manager  for  a.  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  at  a  salary  of  £3  a  week  and  all  found? 
Dillon’s  little  game,  apparently,  was  to  obtain  £4  10s. 
in  half-payment  of  their  passage  money  from  those 
whom  he  appointed,  for  in  one  case  where  the  money 
wTas  not  immediately  forthcoming  the  manager  who  had 
been  informed  that  he  was  selected  heard  nothing  more 
of  the  appointment.  Dillon  has  also  vanished  from  4, 
Duke-street,  and  I  am  curious  as  to  how  many  assistant- 
managers  have  entrusted  him  with  their  passage  money. 


I  wonder  how  many  innocents  have  been  hoodwinked 
by  means  of  a  letter  enclosing  a  cheque  drawn  (and 
crossed)  by  Win.  Francis  Banham  in  favour  of  E. 
Thomas,  or  by  E.  Thomas  in  favour  of  W.  E.  Banham? 
The  letter,  dated  from  2a,  Gloucester-grove,  South 
Kensington,  is  apparently  sent  to  a  stranger  by  mis¬ 
take,  and  its  contents  suggest  that  Banham  is  working 
a  very  successful  betting  system,  the  cheque  being  for 
a  share  of  profits,  or  for  the  return  of  a  deposit.  This 
is  a  form  of  confidence  trick  frequently  practised  by 
Turf  sharps.  It  is  based  upon  the  expectation  that 
the  stranger  will  sw-allow  a  subsequent  explanation 
that  the  letter  and  cheque  were  accidentally  placed  in 
an  envelope  intended  to  contain^ only  a  circular,  and 
that  being  thus  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
business  he  will  jump  at  the  chance  of  taking  a 
hand  in  it  himself.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
in  order  to  do  so  he  must  first  of  all  remit  money  to 
Banham. 


Recently  I  was  asked  whether  I  knew'  anything  about 
the  Commercial  Advance  Co.,  12,  Cherry-street,  Cor¬ 
poration-street,  Birmingham.  I  knew  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  as  the  result  of  inquiries  I  now  find  that  the 
company  consists  of  one  David  Swyers,  of  5,  Petworth- 
street,  Cheetham  Hill-road,  Manchester.  Until  the  end 
of  April  last  he  was  content  to  trade  as  a  moneylender 
under  the  name  of  Swyers  Dyson,  but  he  then  blossomed 
forth  into  the  Commercial  Advance  Co.  In  this 
character  he  run  three  usuary  shops  in  Manchester, 
and  half-a-dozen  more  in  Salford,  Rochdale,  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Birmingham.  “  Interest  2s. 
in  the  £”  is  one  of  his  announcements.  He  omits  to  say 
whether  he'  reckons  the  interest  by  the  week  or  the 
month,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  does  not  mean  per 
annum. 


Woolf  Jackson  appears  to  be  incurably  mendacious, 
not  only  in  his  moneylending  advertisements,  but  in 
the  evidence  he  gives  on  oath  in  the  courts.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Justice  Darling  declared  that  the 
account  of  a  transaction  given  by  this  Manchester 
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bloodsucker  was  obviously  untrue,  and  now  his  state¬ 
ments  in  a  case  in  the  Stoke-on-Trent  County  Court 
have  been  found  to  be  equally  false.  A  man  and  his 
wife,  caretakers  at  a  school,  borrowed  £3  from  Jackson, 
believing  that  they  would  only  have  to  pay  back  the 
amount  with  7s.  6d.  for  interest.  They  wfere  hurried 
into  signing  a  document  which  they  were  afterwards 
surprised  to  hear  was  a  promissory  note  for  £6,  payable 
in  instalments,  which  made  the  interest  work  out  at  the 
rate  of  343  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  penalties  in  the 
event  of  any  default.  After  paying  £5  they  got  into 
arrear,  whereupon  Jackson  issued  a  writ  against  them 
in  the  Salford  Hundred  Court — an  antiquated  tribunal 
whose  procedure  admirably  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
hlooksuckers — and  with  the  addition  of  costs  the  debt 
was  increased  to  £5  16s.,  or  a  total  of  £10  16s.  upon 
an  original  loan  of  £3. 


The  matter  came  before  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Countv 
Court  upon  an  application  by  the  borrowers  for  relief 
under  the  Moneylenders  Act.  Jackson  swore  that  the 
amount  he  advanced  was  not  £3,  but  £5,  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  receipt  which  he  alleged  that  one  of  the 
borrowers  signed.  The  borrower  said  that  the  signa¬ 
ture  was  a  forgery.  Judgment  was  given  against 
Jackson,  and  on  the  basis  that  the  amount  he  advanced 
was  only  £3,  he  was  ordered  to  repay  the  borrowers 
£1  15s.  out  of  the  total  of  £5  10s.  which  he  had 
extorted  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  Judge  Ruegg 
impounded  the  documents  in  the  case,  remarking  that 
it  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
yet  what  course  he  should  take.  I  hope  that  His 
Honour  will  take  what  seems  to  be  the  obvious  course. 
The  present  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
Jackson  has  been  shown  to  be-  utterly  unprincipled, 
and  it  is  time  that  he  was  brought  to  book  elsewhere 
than  in  a  civil  court. 


For  nearly  two  years  I  have  heard  nothing  of  “  The 
London  Samaritan  Collecting  Fund,”  one  of  those  so- 
called  “charities”  whose  principal  object  Is  to  provide 
a  subsistence  for  the  promoters,  who  in  this  instance 
are  two  women  named  Lloyd-Morton  and  Pass.  The 
“fund”  apparently,  is  still  in  existence,  at  62,  New- 
street,  Kenn  ington  Park,  for  last  week  a  woman  was 
soliciting  subscriptions  towards  it  at  Enfield.  Just  at 
this  season  of  the  year  impostors  of  this  type  are  always 
particularly  busy,  and  the  benevolent  need  to  be 
specially  on  their  guard  against  the  wiles  of  the  woman 
with  a  subscription  list  or  a  collection  book. 


Yet  another  appeal  is  from  Todd  Potts,  “  D.  Lit  t,” 
of  Gorleston.  This  example  is  evidently  being  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast,  for  it  is  a  duplicated  circular  from 
a  typed  copy  asking  for  2s.  6d.  for  an  enclosed 
volume  of  Potts’  poem,  “  Lays  of  Faith  and  Love.” 
Potts  makes  great  play  of  the  fact  that  H.M.  the  King 
has  accepted  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  also  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval  from  a  number  of  eminent  clergy 
which  he  has  obtained.  Why  he  has  failed  to  add  an 
account  of  the  presentation  of  the  touching  testimonial 
of  his  fellow  townsmen’s  admiration  and  respect  to 
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which  I  referred  recently,  I  fail  to  understand.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  keeping  that  for  his  next  edition. 


About  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  begging  letters  of  a  Mrs.  Jane  Rowlands, 
of  Llwyn-y-Brain,  Whitland,  S.  Wales,  but  this  good 
lady  is  still  seeking  to  dispose  of  copies  of  her  literary 
efforts  by  means  of  stories  of  her  necessities.  Her 
husband,  who  was  for  forty  years  vicar  of  the  two 
Welsh  parishes  of  Llangining  and  Eglwys-Fair-glyn-taf, 
has  recently  died.  When  he  was  alive  Mrs.  Rowlands 
used  to  explain  that  she  wTas  compelled  to  write  books 
in  order  to  supplement  his.  income,  and  now  that  he  is 
dead  she  does  so  in  order  to  supplement  the  pittance 
he  has  left  her.  One  of  her  principal  pleas  is  that  she 
has  brought  up  fifteen  children,  five  of  whom  have 
been  ordained.  Might  I  suggest  to  the  fivei  ordained 
sons  that  they  should  point  out  to  their  mother  the 
undesirability  of  her  method  of  getting  rid  of  her  books, 
and  relieve  the  necessity,  if  it  exists? 


Some  months  ago  a  new  magazine  heralded  its 
advent  into  Fleet-street  wfith  an  announcement  of  a 
monster  prize  competition,  in  which  £5,000  was  to  be 
distributed  to  subscribers  to  The  National  Monthly. 
Competitors  were  required  to  (answer  the  question : 
“Supposing  you  won  the ‘first  prize  of  £2,000,  what 
would  you  do  with  it?  ”  and  a  committee  of  judges  was 
appointed  to  select  the  winners.  In  addition  to  the 
first  prize  of  £2,000,  there  were  prizes  of  £1,000,  £500, 
and  lesser  amounts  ranging  downwards  to  100  of  £5 
and  200  of  £1.  The  result  was  announced  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  and  a  full  list  of  prize-winners  was  published  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  headed  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  W.  Payne, 
of  131,  Cion  more-street,  Southfields,  S.W.,  while  in  the 
Daily  Mirror  of  the  same  date  appeared  an  interview 
with  this  lady  and  photographs  of  her  receiving  the 
announcement  of  her  good  fortune. 


Shortly  afterwards  a  resident  of  Clonmore-street, 
Southfields,  placed  himself  in  communication  with  me 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  lie  had  been  for  some 
time  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  Payne  was  quite 
unknown  to  him.  Accordingly  I  sent  a  representative 
to  131,  Clonmore-street,  to  interview  Mrs.  Payne.  The 
lucky  lady  was  not,  however,  to  be  found  there.  My 
representative  found  a  Mrs.  Brown,  who  informed  him 
that  Mrs.  Payne  had  been  residing  in  the  house,  but 
had  left  immediately  upon  learning  that  she  was  the 
prize-winner.  Mrs.  Brown  would  give  no  address,  but 
said  that  letters  would  be  forwarded.  Thereupon  my 
representative  sought  an  interview  with  the  editor 
of  The  National  Monthly  with  a  view  to  his  placing 
me  in  communication  with  Mrs.  Payne.  He  saw  a 
lady  who  told  him  that  Mrs.  Payne  desired  to  keep  her 
present  whereabouts  secret,  and  consequently  her  pre¬ 
sent  address  could  be  furnished  to  nobody.  I  cannot 
quite  understand  Mrs.  Payne’s  shrinking  from  the 
public  gaze  in  this  remarkable  manner.  Really  it 
seems  a  little  unfair  to  the  benefactors  who  have  so 
generously  presented  her  with  £2,000.  Even  if  she  did 
wish  to  avoid  the  congratulations  of  her  neighbours, 
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elie  might  at  least  give  me  the  opportunity  of  assuring 
them  as  to  her  actual  existence,  and  I  -would  suggest  to 
the  editor  of  The  National  Monthly  that  he  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  persuading  her  that  she 
owes  it  to  her  benefactors  to  allow  mu  to  make  her 
acquaintance. 


A  Manchester  firm  lately  received  a  very  flattering 
communication  from  a  native  of  India.  It  begins  m 


this  style: — ■ 

To, 

His  Royal  Majesty, 

The  Director  of  Messrs.  — •  — * 

Manchester. 

Most  Generous  Majesty,-—  .  +1  ,  .. 

1  most  humbly  and  respectfully  beg  to  submit  that  after 

lorn?  troublesome  trials  1  have  invented  my  own  system  by  which 
|  cfn  produce  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  water  to  any  amount, 
of  millions  of  cubic  feet  within  a  short  time,  at  25  to  50  per  cen  . 
of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  otheT  methods,  and  as  this  ray 
system  will  'be  a  very  nice,  economical,  and  profitable  one  throu0h- 
rut  vour  Royal  Majesty’s  entire  Dominions,  i  submit  your  Royal 
Mahly  be  graciously  pleased  to  let  me  taow  whether  your 
Royal  Majesty  will  buy  this  system  from  me,  and  I  beg  to  quote 
for  the  same  £100,000,  one  lac  pounds  sterling.  .  .  . 

Apparently  the  inventor  has  been  circularising  all  the 

crowned  heads  of  the  world,  and  uses  the  same  form 

to  say 


for  mere  company- 


directors. 


He  goes  on 


I  most  humbly  submit  that  my  this  ^tem  mil  ^  found  too 
cheap  for  the  money  I  give  it  up  m  your  Royal  MajeMy  s  ha  . . 

I  also  submit  that  1  sell  it  upon  the  condition  that  your  Royal 
Majesty  will  only  use  in  your  Dominions,  and  will  not  sell  oi 
aivi  i’r&e  to  other  Kings  or  Emperors,  as  1  am  in  direct  correspond¬ 
ence  with  several  Foreign  Kingdoms.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  appears  to  be  that 
it  will  produce  water  for  agricultural  purposes  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  water  cannot  he  found  at  present,  ft  is 
also  so  simple  that  “even  a  common  surveyor  can 
freely  work  same,  so  soon  I  show  this  system  in  an 

hour’s  time.” 


Tib©  young  man  and  the  young  woman  who  are  all 
alone  in  the  metropolis,  friendless  and  forlorn,  have 
been  the  object  of  many  demonstrations  of  sympathy  m 
the  past,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rescue 
them  from  their  solitude.  If  I  remember  aright,  Mr. 
Stead,  in  one  of  his  moments  when  Julia  was  less  an 
obsession  than  usual,  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  I  believe  a  Dissenting  minister  out  Hampstead 
way  also  constituted  himself  a  sort  of  social  Providence 
for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  know  that  their  efforts  pro¬ 
duced  much  effect,  but,  anyway,  they  bad  better  look 
to  their  laurels,  for  they  have  a  rival  in  the  field  in 
the  Social  Introductory  Bureau,  of  104,  Southampton- 
row,  London,  W.C. 


The  aim  and  object  of  the  Bureau,  to  quote  from  its 
circular,  “  is  to  fill  a  long  desired  social  want  by  bring¬ 
ing  people  into  communication  with  each  other,  and 
affording  facilities  of  meeting  to  those  who  are  barred 
by  circumstances  from  ever  finding  congenial  society.” 
Do  you  lack  friends,  or  are  you  tired  of  days  spent 
in  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  of  lonely  evenings  in 
rooms?  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  in  a  form  giving 
vour  name,  address,  nationality,  and  the  nature  of  the 
introduction  desired,  and  forward  it,  together  with 
one  guinea,  to  the  Social  Introductory  Bureau,  and— 
for  two  months  you  will  be  enrolled  on  the  Social  Intro¬ 
ductory  Register,  and  Mr.  D.  Cartwright,  the  manager, 


promises  to  secure,  you  any  introduction  you  desire 
within  a  week.  This  is  a  large  order.  But  I  would  not 
recommend  any  aspiring  and  lonely  provincial  to>  take 
the  promise  too  literally.  There  are  still  some  houses 
in  London  whose  doors  are  not  opened  to  any  one  who 
will  pay  a  guinea  entrance  fee. 


An  organisation  has  been  recently  formed  among  the 
Civil  Service  under  the  title  of  the  Civil  Service  General 
Association,  the  members  of  which  are  enabled  to  obtain 
special  terms  from  various  retail  tradesmen  whose 
names  are  listed.  In  some  cases  they  get  a  special 
discount  when  making  their  purchases,  in  others  they 
get  a  periodical  rebate  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
their  transactions  during  that  period.  I  received  the 
other  day  a  very  indignant  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
seems  to  think  that  this  is  a  most  unprincipled  and 
objectionable  arrangement,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  see  how  it  concerns  anybody  but  the  parties 
to  it.  If  tradesmen  choose  to  give  special  terms  under 
any  arrangement  of  this  kind,  it  is  presumably  because 
they  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  may  be  worth  their  while.  Why  1 
mention  the  matter  is  because,  presumably,  any  number 
of  people  might  get  up  an  association  among  themselves 
in  the  same  way  and  get  similar  advantages.  Perhaps 
somebody  may  think  it  worth  while  to  organise  such  an 
association.  Of  course,  civil  servants  have  special 
facilities  for  organising  themselves,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  what  makes  other  people  jealous  of  them. 


TIDES  OD  THE  CUBB1G  OF  THE  FLU. 

There’s  a  subthig  id  by  liver 
Add  ad  achig  dowd  by  spide, 

Add  a  loath  sub  hide  of1  shiver 
Round  about  by  sore  idside 
Add  by  body’s  sibply  freezig 

Though  I’b  covered  up  with  rugs, 
Add  I  feel  a  codstadt  wheezig 
Id  the  bottcb  of  by  lugs. 

Dow  by  dose  looks  dowdrig'kt  crib  sod 
Frob  the  subbit  to  the  poidfc: 

Like  the  tibes,  by  restless  libbs  add 
All  by  bodes  are  out  of  joidt. 

Add  I’b  sick  to  death  of  feedig, 

Add  I  c abbot  eyed  drigfe, 

Add  I’ve  gived  up  by  readig, 

Add  I  caddot  sleep  a  wigk. 

As  to  rhybes,  the  dasty  Buses 
Odly  yield  be  hopeless  fro'wds  ; 

I’ve  forgot  by  wiles  add  ruses, 

Add  I’b  daily  losig  pouds. 

Yes !  it’s  patedt  that  by  head’s  id 
Ad  idsufferable  stew, 

Add  I’ll  have  to  take  sub  bedcid, 

For  I’ve  got  the  wretched  Flu  ! 


Truth  will  be  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  British 
Islands  for  7s.  for  3  months;*  14s.  for  6  months;  or  £1  9s.  Id. 
lor  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number).  The  subscription 
to  Canada  is:  7s.  7d.  for  3  months;  15s.  2d.  for  6  months; 
£1  11s.  6d.  for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number). 
All  other  Colonies:  3  months,  8s.  2d.;  6  months,  16s.  4d.;  12 
months  (including  Christmas  Number) £1  13s.  lOd.  To  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Foreign  Countries:  3  months,  8s.  8d.  ; 
6  months,  17s.  4d.  ;  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number), 
£1  15s.  lOd.  All  cheques  and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable 
to  The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to  Truth  Buildings, 
C arter et-street,  London,  S.W. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  SHOW,  1909 


WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  15  &  16 


Programme  of  Entertainments : 


Provided  out  of  the  Truth  Toy  Fund,  together  with  various  gifts  from  other  sources. 

The  collection  will  comprise  nearly  1 0O  LARGE  A  ftS  D  4.000  S  it  ALL  D  C  L  nL  V, 


Provided  out  of  the  “Tress  Barry  Fund,”  will  also  be  on  view,  together  with  the  PRIZES  awarded 
for  Doll-Dressing. 


I!.— In  the  West  Crush  Rooms,  1st  Floor : 

A  MODEL  HOSPITAL  WARD. 

Contributed  by  the  following  Children’s  Hospitals  :  The  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Children ; 
The  Queen’s  Hospital  for  Children,  Bethnal  Green;  The  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children  with  Hip 
Disease.  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury;  and  The  Hospital  for  Infants,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


HI'— In  the  Theatre: 

At  2*30?  3.4-5?  asssS  &.0  oassh  afternoon  (ess  throe  compfoie  Pmgrajwmesj 

GREAT  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT 

By  eminent  professional  artists,  who  have  kindly  given  their  services  with  the  consent  of  their  various 
managers  including  the  following Miss  Margaret  Cooper,  Miss  Nancy  Price,  Miss  Dora 
Fellowes,  Miss  Nellie  Ganthony,  Miss  Olive  Hogan,  Mlle.  B.  Von  Holtiioir,  Mr.  Hubert 
Carter,  Mr.  Harold  Montague,  Mr.  Lewis  Croke,  Mr.  Sidney  Gandy,  Mr.  Robert  Manning, 
Mr.  Will  Owen,  Mr.  Charles  Pond,  Signor  Persichini,  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mks* 
W.  R.  W Alices,  and  Mr.  Louis  Weirter,  R.B.A.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Duncan  Iovey, 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  Christopher  Wilson.  ,  r  _ 
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TWO  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  ONE-ACT  FLAYS 

will  also  be  included  in  the  afternoon  entertainment: — (i)  “LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM,”  by  O.  M. 
Hueffer  (Author  of  “The  Lord  of  Latimer  Street”),  in  which  will  appear  MESSRS.  LEWIS  CASSON. 
A.  Linay,  Talbot  Homewood,  John  Waedle,  Master  Frank  Varna,  Misses  Mary  Mannering 
Phyllis  Manners,  and  others.  (2)  “HARD  LUCK,”  by  Frederick  Fenn  (Author  of  “  The  Convict 
on  the  Hearth,”  &c.),  in  which  will  appear  MESSRS.  DENNIS  Bryan,  Leslie  Hamer,  Frank  Moore, 
Trevor  Lowe,  and  Misses  Nell  Carter,  Muriel  Dole,  and  Ivy  Fenton.  Stage  Manager, 
Mr.  TALBOT  HOMEWOOD.  Dance  in  “  Love,  the  Pilgrim,”  produced  by  MADAME  ROSA. 

(. For  Prices  of  Admission  io  the  Theatre  see  below.) 


IV  — In  the  Halt: 


Each  morning,  11.0  to  1.0, 


ORGAN  RECITAL  BY  MR.  H.  C.  TONKING. 

Each  afternoon,  2.30  to  5.30, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERTS, 

Kindly  contributed  by  various  distinguished  artists,  including  MR.  Ben  Davies,  Mme.  Ada  CROSSLEY, 
Miss  Bertha  Bird,  Miss  Gertrude  Bloomfield,  Mdlle.  Cecile  Brani,  Miss  Ruth  Clarkson, 
Miss  Amy  Dewliurst,  Miss  Amy  Durant,  Miss  Marjory  Hayward,  Miss  Ruby  Heyl,  Miss 
Irene  Scharrer,  Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  Mr.  Albert  Cazabon,  Mr.  Jamieson  Dodds,  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Douthitt,  Mr.  Harold  Ketelebey,  Mr.  Hugh  Peyton,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Platt,  Mr.  J.  Snowden- 
Mr.  Gwilym  Wigley,  and  Herr  Julius  Kandt’s  Orchestra. 


On  Thursday  Evening,  at  7.0  p.m.,  Concert  by 

MR.  JENKINS’S  MANDOLINE  BAND. 


Vt—In  the  Theatre: 

At  8.30  each  evening 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  COYSGARNE  Sim), 

“  SWEETHEARTS,” 

By  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert, 

In  which  will  appear  Mr.  Richard  Fielding,  Captain  Arthur  Banbury,  Miss  Eileen  Allen, 

and  Miss  Hope  Irvine. 

Followed  by  a  Musical  Sketch  entitled— “  PIERROT  AND  PIERRETTE’S  REHEARSAL,” 
with  new  music  by  H.  GARSTIN,  in  which  the  following  Company  will  appear  : — 
Mrs.  Coysgarne  Sim,  Miss  Violet  Freer,  Miss  Coysgarne  Sim,  Miss  Vera  Carteret 
Carey,  Miss  Hope  Irvine,  Miss  Ethel  Higgins,  Miss  Austin  Low,  Miss  Wilson,  Miss 
Britton  Holmes,  Miss  Noreen  Sim,  Mr.  Kerr,  Major  Oram,  Mr.  Martin  Schiff, 
Mr.  C.  Coysgarne  Sim,  Mr.  Dunstan,  Mr.  Millbank,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  B.  Sim. 


TEA  AND  REFRESHMENTS  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  EACH  AFTERNOON 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 


PRICES  OF  ADMISSION  : 

To  the  Hall,  Toy  Show,  Hospital  Ward,  and  Concerts  in  the  Hall,  10.30  a.m.  to  6.0  p.m.,  each  day,  Is, 
(children  under  12  half-price).  From  6.0  to  9.30  p.m.  each  day,  admission  FREE  on  presentation  of 
visiting-card. 

To  the  Theatre  : — For  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  entertainments:  Reserved  seats  Is.,  10s>,  and  5s. 
(including  admission  to  Hall,  Toy  Show,  etc.).  To  each  separate  Programme,  exclusive  of  admission  to 
Hall:  3s,,  2s.,  and  Is.  Tickets  for  the  separate  programmes  will  be  on  sale  each  day  at  the  Box 
Office,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  but  seats  cannot  be  guaranteed  unless  reserved  in  advance  at  the  higher  prices, 
and  no  money  can  be  taken  at  the  theatre  door. 

To  the  Theatre  each  evening: — i£1  Is,,  1G§.,  Ss.5  and  2s«  Tickets  for  all  the  performances  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Box-office,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and,  for  the  evening  performance  in  the  Theatre, 
of  Mrs.  Coysgarne  Sim,  54,  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 
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SCRUTATOR. 

CODLIN  v.  SHORT. 

Til  HE  Prime  Minister  at  the  Albert  Hall  and  Mr. 

Balfour  in  his  address  to  the  City  electors  have 
now  stated  the  cases  which  their  respective  parties 
are  about  to  present  to  the  country.  Cod-lin  explains 
why  he,  and  not  Short,  is  the  true  friend  of  the  people, 
and  Short  gives  the  reasons  for  regarding  him,  and  not 
Oodlin,  in  that  light.  The  people  may  choose  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  if  they  prayed  to  be  saved  from  both  their 
friends  it  would  not  be  wonderful.  I  do  not  set  up  as 
a  political  oracle,  not  wishing  to  poach  on  the  territory 
which  is  occupied,  and  adorned,  by  the  editors  of  all 
the  daily  papers.  But  I  notice  that  Mr.  Balfour  shapes 
his  case  precisely  as  it  has  been  shaped  for  him  in  recent 
issues  of  Truth.  While  the  Ministerialists  denounce 
with  burning  eloquence  the  “  usurpation  ”  of  the  Lords, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  unmasks  a  “  conspiracy  ” 
— nothing  less — to  deliver  over  the  nation  to  one- 
chamber  government,  and  bids  his  countrymen  beware 
of  the  dangers  involved  in  the  uncontrolled  dominion 
of  the  House  of  Commons — for  example,  a  House 
“  returned  on  the  cry  of  Chinese  slavery.”  He  makes 
his  points  very  cleverly,  as  would  be  expected  of  him, 
and  no  doubt  he,  and  those  to  whom  he  gives  the  lead, 
will  gain  many  votes  from  shallow-minded  electors  by 
fulminating  against  the  plot  of  the  “  Single-Chamber 
Conspirators”  to  overturn  the  Constitution.  This,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  was  bound  to  follow  from 
the  situation  into  which  the  Government  have  drifted. 
If  you  desire  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  limiting  the 
Lords’  right  of  veto,  you  must  raise  this  question  on 
its  merits  as  a  single  issue  and  get  a  straight  vote  on 
it;  and  if  you  hope  to  succeed  you  must  propose  at 
the  same  time  some  further  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  very  large  number 
of  people  who  are  shy  of  freeing  the  House  of  Commons 
from  all  control  in  both  legislation  and  administration. 
If  you  only  raise  the  constitutional  question  as  a  result 
of  some  -specific  exercise  by  the  Upper  House  of  its 
constitutional  rights,  you  necessarily  expose  yourself  to 
the  imputation  of  seeking  to  vest  all  political  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great  many  people  will 
say:  “We  may  or  may  not  approve  of  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  this  instance ;  but  that  is  a 
side  issue  when  you  ask  for  a  mandate  to  deprive  them 
of  their  powers.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that,  unless 
you  can  propose  a  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords 
which  will  be  more  to  our  liking.  Besides,  if  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  its  powers,  why  did  you  not  raise  this  question  before 
your  Bills  were  rejected,  instead  of  afterwards?  Appa¬ 
rently,  if  the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  all  your  Bills, 
you  would  never  have  desired  to  reform  it.  By  sub¬ 
mitting  your  Bills  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  you 
tacitly  recognise  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  either  course.  You  are  in  the-  position  of  a  suitor 
who  takes  a  case  into  Court,  and  when  the  Court  decides 
against  him  discovers  that  it  has  no  right  to  decide*  the 
matter  at  all.” 

This  is  the  weak  side  of  the  Government  case.  Mr. 
Asquith  is,  of  course-,  not  unconscious  of  it,  and  in  his 
speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  he  was  careful  to  declare  that 


ho  is  opposed  to  onendiamber  government.  If  he  had 
had  the  advantage-  of  seeing  Mr.  Balfour’s  election 
address  before  he  spoke  he  might  have  crossed  his 
“  t’s  ”  and  dotted  his  “i’s”  a  little  more  emphatically. 
As  it  was,  he  gave  no  indication  of  any  design  for 
amending  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House,  while 
insisting  on  the  abrogation  of  the  absolute  veto.  As 
a  matter  of  practical  politics,  every  one  can  see  that 
the  abrogation  of  the  right  of  veto  by  one  means  or 
another  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  except  such  reform  as  the 
House  itself  is  disposed  to  accept ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  tactics  it  is  obviously  inexpedient  to  submit  a 
detailed  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Upper 
House  for  discussion  at  a  general  election.  But  if 
you  desire  to  avoid  suspicion  of  a  design  to  establish 
single-chamber  government,  it  is  essential  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  electors  that  you  only  ask  for  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  veto  as  the-  first  step  towards  effecting  the 
reform  of  the  Upper  House.  This  is  what  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  have  not-  done  up  to  the 
present  time-.  Unless  they  do  it  more  effectually 
during  the  next  few  weeks  the  Opposition  will  capture 
many  votes  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  bold  theory  that  there  is 
a  plot  afoot  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  hand  over 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  to  the  mercy  of  any  chance 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  itself  has  acted 
unconstitutionally,  and  that  it  is  filching  from  the 
Commons  their  traditional  supremacy  in  matters  of 
finance.  That  may  be  so,  but  there  are  many  people 
who  will  regard  this  as  the-  lesser  of  the  two  evils, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  Government  which  is  enter¬ 
ing  on  its  fifth  year  of  office,  at  which  period  large 
numbers  of  voters  are  ready  to  accept  any  reason  for 
making  a  change  in  the  Executive. 

The  best  hope  of  the  Government  lies  in  the  pushful¬ 
ness  and  impatience  of  the  Tariff  Reformers.  Side  by 
side  with  the  official  manifestoes  of  the  leaders  we  have 
been  favoured  with  an  alternative  Budget  promulgated 
from  the  headquarters  of  Tariff  Reform,  via  the 
Birmingham  Post.  It  is  this  alternative  Budget  more 
than  any  popular  indignation  at  the  usurpations  of  the 
Lords  that  will  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  anything  can.  The  one  thing  certain  about 
it  is  that  it  means  a  great  additional  burden  of  taxation 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  an  increased  cost  of 
living  which  must  -pinch  all  classes,  including  all 
people  with  fixed  incomes,  to  whom  it  offers  no 
compensating  advantage.  That  there  are-  people  of  all 
classes  who  stand  to  gain  by  any  svstem  of  protective 
tariffs  is  self-evident,  but  that  the  whole  community  can 
benefit  is  an  unproved  assertion,  at  variance  with  the- 
visible  results  in  all  but  one  or  two  protected 
countries.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  majority 
of  electors  will  submit  to  be  taxed  in  the  vague  hope 
of  thereby  gaining  something  more  than  what  they  know 
they  will  have-  to  pay  in  taxes ;  or  whether  they  will 
prefer  the  Lloyd  George  method,  which  proposes  to 
-provide-  undeniable,  benefits  for  the  masses  mainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  wealthy  and  the  owners  of  monopolies. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  general  election 
will  be  determined  by  the  opinion  which  the  majority 
of  people  hold  of  the  Budget  as  the  alternative  to  Tariff 
Reform.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  object  to  the 
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course  taken  by  the  Government,  which,  of  necessity, 
prevents  the  House  of  Lords  question  being  the  dominat¬ 
ing  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  electors.  As  a  corre¬ 
spondent  said  in  these  columns  last  week,  the  people 
who  approve  of  the  Budget  will  disapprove  of  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  those  who  disapprove  of 
the  Budget  will  support  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
that  view  is  correct,  it  is  Tariff  Reform  more 
than  anything  else  that  will  destroy  or  save  the 
Government.  From  this  point  of  view  I  marvel  at  the 
tactics  of  the  Opposition  far  more  than  at  those  of  the 
Government.  Ministers  had  made  it  abundantly  plain 
that  they  were  prepared  to  remain  in  office  as  long  as 
the  Septennial  Act  permitted  if  only  the  chance  were 
given  them. .  That  by  doing  so  they  would  slide  gently 
dbwn  to  destruction  was  obvious.  The  true  policy  of 
fche  Opposition  was  clearly  to  give  them  the  requisite 
measure  of  rope  wherewith  to  hang  themselves.  Why 
was  it  decided  to  cut  short  the  allowance  of  hemp,  and 
stake  the  fortunes  of  the  Unionist  Party,  as  well  a3 
the.  future  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  general  election 
burning  upon  a  doubtful  issue,  affording  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  advantage  of  two  useful  popular  Cries'? 
Because  the  Tariff  Reformers  could  not  waif.  Lord 
Milner  revealed  the  motive  dominating  the  action  of  his 
party  when  he  said  that  the  Budget,  if  carried,  would 
cc  side-track  Tariff  Reform.”  To  say  that  is  to  beg  the 
whole  question.  If  the  Government  had  been  defeated 
at  the  polls  a  couple  of  years  hence,  its  Unionist  suc¬ 
cessors  would  have  come  in  pledged  to  Tariff  Reform 
and  free  to  remit  any  of  the  Lloyd  George  taxes  that 
their  financial  scheme  would  have  enabled  them  io 
dispense  with.  The  Opposition  had  only  to  wait  till  the 
fruit  was  ripe  and  let  it  drop  into  their  mouths.  But 
the  chance  of  grasping  it  at  once  by  a  general  election 
turning  mainly  on  financial  issues  was  deemed  better 
than  the  certainty  which  was  in  prospect  for  those  who 
could  wait.  Hence  the  agitation  against  the  Budget 
and  the  working  up  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  pitch 
of  pugnacity  requisite  to  ensure  its  rejection.  The 
end  may  justify  the  means.  We  shall  see.  But  die 
Opposition  have  certainly  done  their  best  to  save 
Ministers  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  errors. 

AERIAL  WARFARE. 

Lord  Roberts  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
aeronautic  progress  by  taking  the  chair  last  Wednesday 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  when  Major  Baden- 
Powell  lectured  on  “Aerial  Warfare.”  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  during  the  past  two  years  about 
what  we  ought  to  do ;  but  there  the  matter  has  ended. 
Until  a  few  months  ago  no  move  whatever  had  been 
made  by  the  War  Office  in  the  direction  of  aeronautic 
organisation,  and  it  was  not  till  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  had  been  brought  to  bear  that  the  Government, 
at  Mr.  Haldane’s  initiation,  consented  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Rayleigh’s  Army  Advisory  Committee, 
which,  judging  from  its  interim  report  of  August  5  last, 
Las  no  intention  of  hurrying  its  proceedings.  Mean¬ 
time,  both  French  and  Germans  are  working  hard  at 
this  matter,  which  is  chiefly  regarded  by  their  Govern¬ 
ments  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  vantage.  Owing 
fco  early  exertions,  Germany  has  got  the  lead  with 
dirigible  balloons,  and  now  possesses  fifteen,  which 


have  all  made  more  or  less  successful  voyages.  Next 
year  she  will  have  twenty-six,  and  in  two  years’  time 
as  many  as  seventy.  While  private  companies  under 
military  direction  are  constructing  the  air-ships,  the 
military  authorities  are  providing  garages  at  certain 
strategical  points  on  the  frontier,  .and  equipping  them 
with  the  necessary  plant."  A  school  of  instruction  for 
the  crews  of  dirigibles  has  been  founded  at  Friedrichs- 
haven,  under  the  direction  of  General  Nieber,  who  was 
lately  in  command  of  the  Balloon  Battalion  of  the 
Germany  Army.  Not  content  with  offensive  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  German  General  Staff  have  given  orders 
for  a  number  of  armoured  automobiles,  each  of  which 
is  to  contain  a  high  angle  Q.F.  5  c.m.  gun,  mounted 
in  a  rotatory  cupola,  and  having  a  range  of  more 
than  8,000  yards,  for  use  against  an  enemy’s  dirigible 
air-ships.  • 

The  French  are  following  Germany’s  lead,  though  on 
somewhat  different  lines,  their  recent  efforts  being 
turned  towards  aeroplanes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
expert  authorities,  will,  under  better  conditions  of  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacture,  be  able  to  outmatch  and  destroy 
the  dirigible  air-ships  of  the  Zeppelin,  Gros,  and  Par- 
seval  types.  Great  secrecy  is  observed  by  the  French 
military  authorities  in  regard  to  aerial  organisation,  but 
it  is  believed  that  a  dirigible  air-ship  has  been  placed  in 
each  of  the  Eastern  frontier  fortresses  for  reconnaissance 
use,  while  as  a  result  of  the  aviation  week  at  Rheims, 
and  with  a  view  to  aeroplane  development,  a  permanent 
School  of  Flight  has  been  founded  under  military  direc¬ 
tion  at  Betheny,  both  for  training  and  for  experimental 
work. 

In  England,  as  is  usual,  private  rather  than  official 
enterprise  has  led  the  way.  Three  parent  aeronautic 
associations  now  exist — the  Aeronautical  Society,  the 
Aero  Club,  and  the  Aerial  League,  which  has  many  off¬ 
shoot  ramifications  in  the  provinces,  and  to  which  must 
now  be  added  the  lately  formed  Women’s  Aerial  League. 
As  far  as  the  War  Office  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  beyond  the  Balloon  Factory  at  Aldershot,  to 
which  is  affiliated  the  Balloon  School,  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  being  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Capper, 
R.E.,  who  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  knows 
better  than  anyone  else  how  apathetic  the  authorities 
have  been  in  preparations  for  aerial  warfare.  In  case 
of  war  the  only  existing  organised  body  of  balloonists  is 
the  London  Balloon  Company  of  the  Territorial  Army, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Palmer  Street,  Westmin¬ 
ster.  As  regards  available  machines,  there  is  one  model 
dirigible  balloon,  which  has  been  knocked  about  at 
Aldershot  for  some  months  past,  and  another  is  under 
construction  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  and  Maxim  at 
Barrow;  but  it  will  not  be  ready  till  February. 

In  his  lecture  last  Wednesday  Major  Baden-Powell 
made  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  rival  capabilities  for 
war  purposes  of  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  dirigible  can  ascend  higher  and  quicker 
than  any  aeroplane  yet  made,  and  can  make  longer 
voyages  without  being  dependent  on  power  developed  by 
engines ;  but  this  class  of  air-ship  is  large,  unwieldy,  ex¬ 
pensive,  affords  a  big  target  for  rifle  and  gun  fire,  and 
is  seriously  affected  by  meteorological  conditions.  Damp 
weather  renders  the  balloon  heavy  to  lift,  while  a  fall 
of  snow  will  not  only  prevent  its  ascent  but  will  even 
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cans©  its  complete  collapse,  as  happened  last  month  in 
the  case  of  the  German  air-ship  Parseval  III.,  which 
was  caught  in  a  snowstorm  when  anchored  at-  Gotha. 

In  time  of  war,  moreover,  the  vast  store  of  inflammable 
gas  contained  in  the  balloon  would  be  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  The  aeroplane,  at  present  in  its  infancy,  is 
already  a  better  weapon  for  war  than  the  dirigible,  being 
a  smaller  target  when  in  the  air,  easier  to  manage  on 
the  ground,  not  liable  to  explosion,  and  not  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes.  The  maximum  speed  of  a  dirigible 
in  the  air  may  be  put  down  at  35  miles  an  hour,  while 
aeroplanes  have  already  been  made  with  a  speed  of  40 
to  50.  The  record  height  accomplished  (Paulhan’s 
machine)  is  at  present  only  1,800  feet,  while  the  record 
distance  is  Mr.  Farman’s  flight  of  144  miles  in  4  hours 
17  minutes.  The  dirigible  has  only  one  advantage  over 
the  aeroplane,  viz.,  its  power  of  higher  ascent,  by  which 
means  it  can  get  out  of  range  of  gun  fire  below  as  well 
ae  of  aeroplane  attack  in  the  air. 

Because  the  Germans  are  building  a  fleet  of  air-ships, 
each  of  which  has  a  sufficient  radius  of  action  (600  to 
700  miles)  to  reach,  and  return  from,  any  harbour  on 
the  East  Coast  of  England  or  Scotland,  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  our  shores  is  not  thereby  necessarily  increased. 
Time  alone  can  show  what  may  be  the  belligerent 
capacity  of  such  air-ships  as  the  Germans  are  now  build¬ 
ing,  but  at  present  they  are  an  unknown  quantity  in 
modern  war.  Hitherto  their  use  has  been  confined  to 
reconnaissance  during  peace  manoeuvres,  and  many 
experts  doubt  their  ability  to  destroy  ships  and  docks 
and  stores  by  means  of  bombs  dropped  from  a  height 
of  5,000  feet  or  more.  As  to  night  attacks,  navigation 
of  the  air  is  difficult  enough  by  day  without  attempting 
it  at  night.  There-  is  a  talk  of  re-arming  our  coast  forts 
at  great  expense  with  high  angle  Q.F.  guns,  specially 
designed  to  fire  on  air-ships.  I  hope  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  be  done.  Enough  money  has  already  been  sunk  on 
fixed  defences  without  adding  to  the  waste.  Safety  can 
better  be  secured  by  constructing  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  a  fleet  of  improved  aeroplanes,  which  can  be 
distributed  at  vital  points  along  our  coasts,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  the  attacking  air-ships.  This  is  the  plan  which, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
What  for  the  moment  is  wanted  is  a  military  or  naval 
school  of  aviation.  The  nucleus  of  it  may  he  provided 
by  the-  Aldershot  balloon  establishment;  hut,  seeing 
that  naval  warfare  is  the  primary  consideration  with 
us,  the  naval  authorities  are  the  people  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  question.  And  I  expect  I  am  not  alone 
among  the  British  public  in  believing  that  sailors  are 
more  likely  to  shine  in  aerial  navigation  than  soldiers. 

BLOOD-MONEY  FOR  BABIES. 

Despite  all  the  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  to 
eecure  the  protection  of  infant  life,  the  prosecution  of 
Frederick  and  Kate  Chalker  at  the  Old  Bailey  last 
week  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  end  desired  has  not 
yet  been  obtained.  The  Chalkers  were  a  pair  of  baby- 
farmers  of  the  lowest  possible  type.  They  were  charged 
with  the  manslaughter  of  three  children  who  had  died 
while  under  tfieir  charge.  Perpetually  on  the  move 
from  one  address  to  another,  the  little  unfortunates 
who  had  been  handed  over  to  them  were  subjected  to 
©very  kind  of  neglect,  supplemented  at  times  by  more 


active  cruelty.  A  single  instance  from  the  evidence 
given  will  suffice  to  make  clear  what  the  intention  of 
this  precious  pair  was  in  taking  charge  of  the  children." 

A  witness  deposed  that  on  one  occasion  about  3.45  a.m. 
the  male  prisoner  came  oxit  of  his  residence  with  three 
children  in  a  perambulator.  Rain  was  falling,  and  the 
morning  was  very  cold.  The  children  were  very  lightly 
clad,  and  there  was  no  covering  on  the  perambulator. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  man  patrolled  the  street 
with  the  children,  and  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  one- 
of  the  children  died  from  acute  bronchitis. 

The  Chalkers  were  sentenced  to  five  years’  penal 
servitude  each,  and  nobody  will  be  disposed  to  assert 
that  the  sentence  errs  on  the  side  of  harshness ;  but, 
although  they  are  thus  prevented  for  a  time  from  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  nefarious  trade,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  sentence  will  act  as  an  absolute  deterrent 
to  those  who  make  a  profit  and  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
lives  of  unwanted  children.  Legislation  which  provides 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  batten  on  the  bodies  of 
infants  is  not  sufficient.  To  be  effective,  the  law  must 
be  preventive,  and  not  merely  punitive.  Some  system 
needs  devising  by  which  it  should  be  made  impossible 
for  such  persons  as  the  Chalkers  ever  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  a-  child,  for  when  once  a  child  is  in  their  hands 
its  fate  is  assured. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
particular  infant  referred  to  above  came  into  the 
Chalkers’  hands.  The  child  had  been  placed  with  them 
by  *a  Mrs.  Lock,  who  had  given  them  £3  premium— 
blood-money  is  the  only  term  for  it — for  its  adoption. 
It  was  not  Mrs.  Lock's  child.  She  was  a  woman  who 
made  a  practice  of  replying  to  advertisements  for 
children  to  he  placed  out,  and  this  child  had  been 
handed  to  her  -at  Marble  Arch  Station  with  £12.  For 
some  weeks  she  had  boarded  it  with  two  women,  paying 
them  small  weekly  sums,  then  she  eventually  handed  it 
over  to  the  Chalkers,  with  the  usual  result.  The  trans¬ 
action  reveals  what  may  be  called  the  normal  course  of 
procedure  in  the  baby-farming  business,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  middle-man,  or  rather  the  middle- 
woman,  who  makes  the-  biggest  profit  on  the  transaction. 
Possibly  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  an  exceptional 
instance,  but  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  may 
be  gathered  from  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  whole 
business  contained  in  a  little  volume  published  by  the 
N.S.P.C.C.,  entitled  “  The  Baby-Farmer.”  In  this 
booklet  Mr.  Robert  Parr,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Society,  gives  figures  and  facts  which  prove  beyond 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  case  of  the  Chalkers  is  not  an 
isolated  one.  It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge 
that  the  majority  of  children  who  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  baby-farmer  are  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  Mr.  Parr 
points  out  that  the  death-rate  of  illegitimate  children, 
from  being  71  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  death-rate  of 
legitimate  children  in  the  first  week  of  life,  rises,  until 
in  the  third  month  of  life  it  is  171  per  cent,  in  excess. 

These  figures  show  one  side  of  the  question.  The 
other  is  revealed  in  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  the  traffic  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
newspaper  advertisement.  In  a  fortnight  the  N.S.P.C.C. 
obtained  386  separate  advertisements  from  newspapers 
in  the  Dnited  Kingdom,  165  of  them  giving  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  name  or  address  of  the  advertiser, 
replies  being  received  at  newspaper  offices  and  letter 
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exchanges.  Sixty  of  these  were  followed  up,  and 
of  these  advertisers  only  ten  expressed  willingness 
to  take  a  child  without  a  premium.  The  amount 
asked  varied  considerably.  The  highest  was  at  Chelsea, 
where  £390  was  asked,  the  lowest  at  Middlesbrough, 
where  £12  would  have  been  accepted ;  but  £100  appears 
to  be  the  popular  amount,  for  in  twenty-five  cases 
this  sum  was  stated  to  be  the  premium  required.  There 
is  ample  evidence  here  that  the  business  is  both  lucra¬ 
tive  and  systematically  conducted.  What  happens  to 
the  little  victims  in  some  cases  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  Chalkers.  Passed  from  hand  to  hand,  they 
at  last  fall  into  the  clutches  of  persons  without  either 
means  or  compunction.  A  child’s  life  is  held  on  but 
a  frail  tenure.  Neglect  and  exposure  will  do  the 
needful  work:  as  effectively  as  poison  or  a  pillow, 
and  the  chances  of  detection  are,  with  a  modicum  of  care, 
infinitesimal.  Few  baby-farmers  do  their  work  with  the 
carelessness  exhibited  <by  the  Chalkers,  and  how  many 
Chalkers  escape  punishment  for  their  misdeeds  may  be 
gathered  from  the  mortality  figures  I  have  already 
quoted. 

Not  all  of  them  escape,  it  is  true.  The  N.S.P.C.C. 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  unwanted  children  and 
their  foster  parents.  In  the  four  and  a  half  years 
between  January  1,  1903,  and  June  30,  1907,  the  society 
investigated  2,101  cases  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
brought  against  foster  parents  who  had  taken  charge 
of  children,  and  of  these  1,536  related  to  illegitimate 
children.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
number,  large  as  it  is,  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
actual  number  whose  sufferings  are  not  sufficiently 
acute  to  attract  the  attention  of  neighbours  or  to  induce 
persons  to  communicate  with  the  society.  So  long  as 
the  death-rate  of  illegitimate  children  stands  at  a  higher 
rate  than  that  of  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock  it  is 
clear  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law  is 
insufficient. 

A  remedy  has  been  suggested  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  first  place,  the  responsibility  of  the  newspapers 
which  lend  their  advertising  columns  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  infamous  traffic  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  the 
journals  concerned.  That  is  but  part  of  the  general 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  newspapers  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  mischievous  or  dishonest  advertisements, 
which  Parliament  will  some  day  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  But  a  broader  proposal  is 
that  made  by  Mr.  W.  Clarke  Hall,  author  of  a  standard 
work  on  the  law  relating  to  children,  to  make  every 
illegitimate  child  a  ward  of  the  court  of  summary  juris¬ 
diction  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  born.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  this  proposal, 
but  whether  this  be  the  best  plan  or  not  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  State  is  responsible  for  all  children, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  born  to  it,  and  that  by  some 
means  or  another  the  vampires  who  live  on  the  life-blood 
of  these  luckless  little  ones  must  be  exterminated. 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  ACADEMY  AGAIN. 
Further  inquiries  have  reached  me  lately  concerning 
the  institution  calling  itself  the  North  British  Academy 
of  Arts,  upon  which  sundry  comments  have  already 
been  made  in  Truth.  The  concern  is  one,  it  may  be 
recalled,  having  its  headquarters  at  Newcastle,  and 
while  its  title  is  imposing,  I  do  not  know  that  other 


facts  in  relation  to  it  correspond — except  in  the 
unflattering  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  true  that  the 
list  of  its  nominal  supporters  includes  the  names  .of 
many  distinguished  people,  numbering  among  its 
“  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  ”  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord 
Milner,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Bishop  of 
Newcastle,  and  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  and  including  on 
its  “  Honorary  Council  ”  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wrightson,  Sir  William  Agnew,  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  and 
many  more  of  weight  and  influence. 

To  the  professed  aims  of  the  Academy  I  have  already 
called  attention.  According  to  the  prospectus  :  — 

The  North  British  Academy  has  been  founded  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art,  science,  literature,  music,  and' the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  invention,  commerce,  and 
engineering,  by  uniting  in  one  body  all  those  eminent  in  these 
various  departments  of  the  World’s  Work ;  by  encouraging  all 
that  tends  to  foster  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  the  ennobling;  by 
facilitating  the  efforts  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  what 
is  Good  and  Useful — to  the  end  that  the  sum  of  Human  Know¬ 
ledge,  Happiness,  and  Prosperity  may  be  increased. 

So  far  little  has  been  done,  beyond  the  collection  Of 
subscriptions,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these 
aims.  Art  has  been  “  advanced  ”  by  a  picture  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Newcastle,  and,  as  has  already  been  noticed  in 
Truth,  a  second  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  York  early 
in  the  New  Year.  In  common  with  most  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries,  I  also  received  in  November  last  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  scheme  which  the  Academy  had  devised  for 
“  advancing  ”  music,  but  I  did  not  then  give  particulars 
of  it,  since  it  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  new  raid  on  the  subscribing  public.  Cer¬ 
tain  facts  in  regard  to  this  new  scheme  have,  however, 
since  been  brought  to  my  notice  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
deserving  of  public  attention. 

According  to  the  announcements  which  have 
been  made,  the  Academy  proposes  to  give  every  year 
“  six  open  scholarships  in  music,”  to  be  available  to 
musical  students  of  either  sex  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age  who  can  “  satisfy  the  Examiners  that  they  are 
capable  and  likely  to  be  successful  in  their  profession, 
and  able  to  show  that  their  means  are  inadequate  to 
allow  of  their  continuing  their  studies  without  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Academy.”  If  the  student 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  “  he  or  she  will  become  an 
Adopted  Pupil  of  the  North  British  Academy,  and 
have  won  a  Scholarship,  carrying  Tuition  for  one  year 
by  a  Professor  in  Newcastle  free  from  payment  of 
any  fee.”  Further,  “  at  the  end  of  each  year  an 
examination  among  that  year’s  students  will  be  held  for 
a  Free  Scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  entitling  the  winner  to  a  further  year’s  free 
Tuition  under  a  Professor  at  that  College.  Or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  winner  may  continue  his  or  her  studies  for 
the  second  year  under  a  Professor  in  Newcastle.”  Now 
all  this  sounds  remarkably  generous,  ...and  if  there  is 
not  a  rush  for  these  “  six  open  scholarships  ”  among 
musical  aspirants  in  the  North  of  England  it  will  be 
surprising.  Twelve  months’  tuition  free  in  Newcastle 
and  a  prospect  of  a  “Free  'Scholarship”  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  for  another  year  make  up  an  offer 
which  may  well  appeal  to  many. 

I  learn,  however,  as  regards  the  so-called  "  Free 
Scholarship”  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  that  the 
authorities  of  that  institution  know  nothing  of  any  such 
arrangement  as  that  suggested,  and,  indeed,  pointedly 
disclaim  any  connection  whatever  with  the  North  British 
Academy.  So  much  is  manifest  from  the  following 
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letter  which  the  Registrar  of  the  College  has  addressed 
to  one  of  the  Newcastle  papers,  hut  which,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  the  Editor  of  the  journal  in 
question  declined  to  insert :  — 

North  British  Academy. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  notice  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  your  paper  as  to  the  proposed  objects  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  styling  itself  “  The  North  British  Academy,’]  one  of  these 
objects  being  stated  to  be  the  holding  of  an  examination  among 
its  own  students  of  “a  free  Scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London.” 

I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  “  North  British  Academy , 
and  no  communication  lias  passed  between  it.  and  the  Loyal 
College  of  Music  on  this  or  any  subject.  I  think  your  readers 
should  be  made  aware  of  this,  and  also  of  the  following  tacts. 


Viz.  :  — 

(1)  That  what  are  known  widely  as  “Free  Scholarships  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music”  can  only  be  founded  upon  conditions 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  College. 

(2)  That  no  such  Scholarship  could  be  limited  to  the  pupils 

of  anv  individual  institution,  or  gained  otherwise  than  at  a 
competition  conducted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  , 

(3)  That  a  pupil  whose  fees  were  paid  by  the  “  North  British 
Academy,”  or  any  one  else,  would  be  received  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  as  an  ordinary  paying  student,  and  would  have 
neither  the  name  nor  the  status  of  a  “  Scholar.  —Yours  faith- 

(Sign<!<1)  FEiN^S°,Sar“R.C.M. 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  has  been  taken  in  vain  in  this  matter, 
and  an  explanation  would  seem  to  be  needed  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  certainly  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  confidence  in  the  North  British 
Academy  and  its  methods.  Nor  does  it  encourage  my 
belief  in  the  Academy  to  know  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  necessary  “  Professors  in  Newcastle  ”  had  not 
even  been  engaged.  Here  is  an  advertisement,  foi 
instance,  which  has  been  appearing  quite  recently  in 
one  of  the  local  papers  :  — 

Professor  of  Music  Wanted  to  Train  the  Adopted  Pupils  of 
the  North  British  Academy.— Address,-  Secretary,  N.B.A., 
Claremont  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Since  then  overtures  have  been  made,  I  believe, 
to  various  local  musicians'  to  take  on,  at  specially  low 
rates,  a  job  which  is  apparently  not  regarded  as  very 
attractive.  This  was  some  weeks  ago,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  needful  “Professors”  have  by  this  time  been 
found,  in  which  case  I  wish  them  joy  of  their  work 
and  hope  that  it  may  he  fruitful.  But  looking  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  am  hound  to  say  that 
I  have  my  doubts. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


THE  LATE  PRINCESS  WALDEMAR. 

M  iRIE  DE  BOURBON-CHAR.TRES,  wife  of  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Denmark,  was  the  most  unconven¬ 
tional  of  princesses.  She  was  very  much  the  wood 
nymph  wild  up  to  the  day  of  her  marriage.  The  Due 
de  Chartres,  as  a  cavalry  officer  garrisoned  at  Rouen 
and  other  country  towns,  had  given  her  more  than  a 
taste  of  military  life,  its  comradeship,  and  free  and 
easv  frankness.  She  went  to  the  hunts  he  got  up, 
almost  from  the  time  she  left  the  nursery,  followed  in 
the  forests  of  her  grandfather,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
his  staghounds,  boarhounds,  and  Wolfhounds,  went  with 
him  on  sketching  and  geological  excursions,  rebelled 
against  the  teasing  religious  devotion  of  the  Prmcesse 
de  Joinville,  and  ivas  pretty  much  a  law  unto  herself. 
Her  mother  taught  her-  an  art  in  which  she  excelled, 


with  great  success,  that  of  flower-painting.  The 
Princess  constantly  employed  it  in  Denmark  to  raise 
funds  for  poor  relief,  for  if  she  could  not  be  called 
pious,  she  was  extremely  charitable.  Her  tenderness  of 
heart  extended  to  the  animal  world.  The  horses  that 
she  rode  and  drove  tandem  were  dealt  with  by  her  as 
old  pensioners  when  past  their  work.  She  had  a 
paddock  at  Bernstorff  peopled  by  lambs  or  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  lambs  which  she  herself  had  rescued  from  the 
shambles.  She  often  came  home  from  a  walk  with  a 
lamb  or  two  in  her  arms  thus  saved  from  the  butcher. 
As  colonel  of  the  fire  brigade  she  was  ever  prompt  to 
don  her  uniform  and  head  her  men  directly  the  fire 
alarm  sounded.  If  the  “respectable”  people  won¬ 
dered,  she  repeated  to  those  who  told,  her  of  their 
astonishment :  “  Qu’on  grogne  ;  je  rn’en  moque.” 

Queen  Louise  did  not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of 
this  d au ghter - i n-1  aw’ s  independent  humour.  But  her 
devotion  to  her  children  in  their  infantile  maladies, 
her  kind  attentions  to  sick  servants  and  to  injured  fire¬ 
men,  reconciled  the  staid  and  diplomatic  Queen  to  the 
Princess.  And  then  her  waywardness  pleased  the 
late  Tsar,  and  gave  additional  zest  to  his  sojourns  in 
Denmark.  He  was  charmed  to  go  with  her  and  the 
children  to  hunt  for  wood  mushrooms  in  the  beech 
forest  that  surrounded  the  royal  park.  As  she  was 
above  all  things  French,  and  a  little  rash,  she  went 
much  farther  with  him,  and  not  in  vain,  in  promoting 
the  Russo-French  Alliance.  Her  small  but  elegantly 
appointed  house  was  open  to  the  officers  of  French  war¬ 
ships  touching  at  Copenhagen,  to  French  diplomats 
staying  there  on  passing  through,  and  even  to  French 
excursionists  who  introduced  themselves.  Presidents 
Loubet  and  Fallieres  were  more  than  touched  by  the 
affable  reception  she  gave  them.  It  appeared  to  them 
so  frankly  cordial  that  they  refused  to  see  in  it  an 
attempt  to  enlist  France  on  the  side  of  Prince  Walde- 
mar  in  Siam,  where  he  has  serious  financial  interests. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  affectionate,  painstaking 
mother  than  she  was  to  her  four  fine  boys,  Aage,  Axel, 
Erik  (now  lieutenants  and  a  middy  in  the  Danish  navy), 
Viggo  (a  student  at  an  agricultural  school),  and  Mar- 
garethe,  aged  fifteen.  The  family  of  the  Princess 
Waldemar  desired"  the  Crown  of  Portugal  for  Mar- 
garethe.  But  Lisbon  seemed  so  far  off,  this  only 
daughter  so  young,  and  things  so  unsettled  in  Portugal, 
that  maternal  ambition  did  not  go  strongly  in  that 
direction.  There  was  no  need  for  raising  the  religious 
question,  the  young  Princess  having  been  brought  up 
a  Catholic  with  four  Protestant  brothers.  She  is  the 
first  member  of  the  Danish  Royal  family  baptized  in 
infancy  into  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Her  mother  is  the  first  Princess 
to  be  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church 
within  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

The  Princess  Waldemar  Was  a  nice-looking  bride,  her 
figure  being  slim  and  tall,  her  hair  almost  golden,  and 
silky,  and  her  complexion  fresh.  The  light  blue  eyes 
gave  no  message  from  mind  or  soul  to  the  world.  I 
thought  she  resembled  her  great-uncle,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  save  in  the  cheeks,  which  were  rather  heavy, 
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most  digestive, 
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and  drew  down  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes — 
royal  cheeks,  in  fact,  and  a  heritage  left  by  Louis 
Philippe.  She  stood  very  straight,  with  her  head  high, 
yet  there  was  no  arrogance  or  hauteur  in  her  bearing. 
Her  pride  of  birth  ran  into  a  determination  to  follow 
the  promptings  of  her  own  will,  which,  fortunately, 
her  good  heart  and  the  excellent  judgment  and  the 
diplomacy  of  her  husband  and  the  late  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  guided.  The  King  valued  highly  her  truthful 
and  generous  character.  From  the  day  of  Queen 
Louise’s  death  the  Princess  Waldemar  became  his  con¬ 
stant  companion.  She  was  grievously  disappointed  that 
her  husband  did  not  secure  the  Crown  of  Norway.  Her 
family  had  set  their  hearts  on  his  election. 

A  French  clerical  journal  speaks  of  Prince  Waldemar 
as  having  cast  a  shadow  on  his  wife’s  married  life 
by  backing  out  of  his  ante-nuptial  promise  to  bring 
■up  all  her  children  as  Catholics.  Assuming  her  to  be 
a  martyr,  Rome  interfered  in  the  matter,  and  with 
vigour.  The  truth  is  that  she  did  not  care  for  her 
religion,  as  such,  but  cared  much  for  it  as  an  historical 
survival  from  the  Capets,  her  ancestors.  She  went  to 
Mass  on  Sundays  in  the  chapel  of  a  Catholic  mission, 
and  was  satisfied  the  rest  of  the  week  with  being 
charitable  and  faithful  to  her  duties.  The  blind  bigotry 
of  her  grandmother,  the  Princesse  de  Joinville,  had 
-overdosed  her  with  religious  formalism,  borrowed  from 
Portugal,  and- nursed  into  superstition  in  Brazil.  This 
grandam  had  a  teasing  and  unaccommodating  temper. 
-She  expected  every  member  of  her  household  to  attend 
matins,  nones,  and  vespers  in  her  domestic  oratory, 
and  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church  in  Lent 
and  Advent,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Chartres  had  promised  to 
attend  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Princess  Waldemar  next- 
year.  They  had  ordered  of  their  goldsmith  and  silver¬ 
smith  suitable  presents  for  the  occasion.  The  designs 
bad  been  submitted  to  them,  but  a  few  days  before 
they  received  the  tidings  of  her  dangerous  illness.  The 
Due  had  not  the  courage  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  where  the 
Duchesse  arrived  after  her  daughter’s  death.  The  shock 
was  so  great  to  him  that  he  has  been  in  bed  ever  since. 


France  has  lost  a  brilliant  speech  owing  to  the  sudden 
illness  of  M.  Clemenceau.  He  was  to  have  met  his 
senatorial  constituents  in  the  Var,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  spoken  on  the  political  situation  and  the  state 
of  the  French  Navy.  He  alighted  from  the  train  at 
Avignon  to  obtain  medical  help,  and  decided  to  go  no 
farther.  He  is  now  back,  and  the  crisis,  due  to  hepatic 
calculus,  is  over. 


The  fight  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  over  the  Con¬ 
vention  with  the  Western  Railway,  sent  down  from  the 
Senate,  was  a  hard  one.  M.  Millerand  had,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Western  Railway  Company,  reduced 
by  44,000,000  fr.  the  price  his  predecessor  at  the 
Public  Works  Department  had  agreed  on.  But 
important  as  was  this  sum,  a  considerable  number 
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of  deputies  thought  it  not  half  enough,  they  regarding 
the  agreement  made  by  the  late  Government  as 
having  been  too  generous  by  more  than  100,000,000  fr. 
Before  the  Senate  accepted  it  the  shares  of  the 
Western  Railway  seemed  almost  valueless.  A  few 
days  after,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  Chamber 
voting  it,  they  rose  with  cheerful  buoyancy,  and  big 
fortunes  must  have  been  made  by  those  in  the  secrets 
of  the  gods.  If  one  is  to  believe  M.  Jaures  in  his 
onslaught  on  M,  Barthou,  the  Department  which  the 
latter  headed  when  the  Convention  was  being  drawn  up 
was  of  a  piece  with  your  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  normally  runs  neck  and  neck  with  the  War  and 
Naval  Ministries.  It  is  quite  possible  that  M.  Barthou 
was  taken  in.  The  miracle  is  that  M.  Millerand  saved  the 
44,000,000  fr.  There  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  into 
which  journals  of  every  shade  entered,  as  to  the  glorious 
advantages  allowed  in  the  Convention  to  an  all  hut 
insolvent  railway  company  over-mortgaged  to  the  State. 
People  wondered  why  the  clerical  press  said  nothing. 
The  Western  line  was  under  the  direction  of  ultra- 
Catholics,  and  most  of  its  shareholders  were  on  the  same 
side.  However,  Jaures  might  have  prevailed  had  not 
Briand  stood  by  Barthou  in  making  the  voting  of  the 
amended  Convention  a  question  of  confidence. 


The  Queen  of  Spain  last  week  passed  round  Paris  as 
unnoticed  as  Queen  Victoria  would  have  liked  to  be  in 
her  journeys  through  France.  As  her  Spanish  Majesty 
seemed  r/enex  when  M.  Pichon  approached  her  to  pay 
respects  on  her  way  to  London,  he  and  President 
Fallieres’  official  secretary  refrained  from  doing  so  on 
her  way  back.  Politeness  and  some  words  said  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  rather  dictated  this  course. 

I  dare  say  the  “  gene  ”  noticed  arose  from  the  Queen 
finding  it  bothersome  to  he  obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of 
informal  reception  before  she  had  time  to  awake  welt 
from  an  uneasy  sleep  in  the  train  or  to  tidy  pro¬ 
perly  her  heavy  head  of  chestnut,  or,  as  they  call  it 
here,  fauve  hair.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  easier  to 
tidy  up  in  a  hurry  a  scantily  than  a  luxuriantly  fur¬ 
nished  scalp.  The  small  suite  did  not  include  a 
coiffeur.  The  honour  of  paying  the  homage  of  matu¬ 
tinal  salutes  entirely  devolved  on  the  Prefect  of  Police 
and  the  Chef  du  Protocol,  M.  Mollard.  The  police 
officer  who  takes  the  place  of  Paoli  as  guardian  of 
Royal  travellers’  safety  represented  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  As  Queen  Victoria  is  a  consort  merely,  the 
President’s  saloon  train  did  not  wait  her  convenience, 
but  the  saloon  train  did  in  which  the  directors  of  the 
Nord  make  their  journeys.  There  was  no  shunting  of 
trains,  only  a  walk  across  a  sheet-iron  bridge  from  lh.1'3 
conveyance  to  the  train  de  luxe  du  Slid,  bound  for 
Hendave-Irun. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  is  satisfied  with  the  line  iaken  by 
M.  Pichon  in  regard  to  the  Ferrer  demonstrations, 
though  it  apparently  thinks  that  no  demonstration  ought 
to  have  been  suffered.  I  am  afraid  its  views  are  not  up 
to  date  in  a  time  when  Pataud  can  put  out  all  the  lights 
at  the  Opera  House  as  a  brilliant  house  awaits  there  the 
arrival  of  a  King  Charming,  and  when  policemen  and 
Republican  Guards  are  ready  to  go  on  strike.  Apart 
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from  -this,  Paris  is  always  ready  to  crusade  for  the 
defence  of  some  victim  of  misgovernment  or  for  “  une 
idee  genereuse.” 

Baron  d’Estournelle's  de  Constant,  who  shares  equally 
-with  M.  Beernaert  the  170,000  fr.  Nobel  prize  for 
pacifism,  is  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  de  Constant,  the 
friend  of  Mme.  de  Btael.  He  belonged  for  some  years  to 
the  French  Embassy  in  London.  All  his  professions  are 
in  fast  colours,  and  I  know  no  more  trustworthy  public 
man.  He  writes  and  speaks  well,  not  brilliantly  per¬ 
haps,  but  with  the  power  to'  catch  and  hold  the  ear,  and 
to  convince  without  seeming  controversial — a  greater 
'element  of  success  than  is  generallv  supposed-  Baron 
d’Estournelles  owes  much  to  having  served  his  country 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  first  met  the  baroness. 
He  is  a  Senator  for  one  of  the  least  clerical  and  royalist 
districts  of  the  Sarthe.  The  line  he  takes  on  pacifism 
enables  him  to  avoid  colliding  on  political  questions 
with  those  Man§ois  who  have  sent  him  to  the  Senate.  1 
never  see  him  that  1  do  not  think  of  a  picture  in  an 
English  inn  parlour  of  “  Holdfast  the  better  dog  than 
Tearoom.”  He  is  short,  broad-shouldered,  of  plain 
speech,  very  much  the  gentleman,  and  a  nice  man  to 
converse  with.  His  far-back  Swiss  ancestor  and  a  not 
more  remote  German  ancestress  count  in  his  physical 
and  psychical  make-up: 

I  dare  say  he  accepts  the  distinction  made  by  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois  between  pacifism  and  pacifist.  The  pacifist 
is  the  fanatic  of  pacifism,  and  takes  no  account  of 
facts.  Pacifism  is  always  legitimate,  and,  above  all 
things,  reasonable,  as  we  saw  it  at  The  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence-  The  pacifist  is  often  a  madman,  let  me  add,  when 
not  a  self-seeker  and  self-advertiser.  The  Nobel  prize 
fund  may  retard  amphictyonic  arrangements  of  a  pacify¬ 
ing  nature  by  drawing  out  of  temporary  obscurity  a 
crowd  of  restless  pacifists. 


THE  HEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 


Decembers:  This  is  the  first  day  1  have  put  pen  to 
paper  these  ten  weeks,  by  reason  of  the  ill-condition  of 
my  eyes,  which  have  vext  me  sorely.  But  I  thank  God 
they  be  in  so  far  recovered  that  I  am  now  able  to 
write  by  day,  yet  still  forbidden  to  use  them  by  candle- 
lie-ht;  and  condemned,  moreover,  to  the  wearing  of  a 
great  green  shade,  wherein  I  am  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  billiard-lamp,  and  it  fret  me  to  observe  how  much 
ray  fair  looks  are  impaired  thereby.  But  1  do  try 
not  to  murmur  nor  to  vent  my  fretfulness  upon  others 
—no,  not  even  upon  my  dear  wife,  whose  nose  I  have 
imt  pulled  but  thrice  these  twelve  weeks;  and  I  think 
Heaven  will  surely  reward  me  for  that  forbearance. 

December  9:  Payd  me  a  visit  this  day  my  friend 
General  Wig g,  who  wilf  talk  politics  to  me,  and  mighty 
hot  on  Tariff  Reform.  But  I  let  him  talk,  saying  myself 
as  little  aS  may  be ;  for  these  large  questions  do  not 
interest  me  greatly,  being  more  concerned  about  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  -snugg  sinecure,  whereof  I  have  good  hopes  if 
I  do  but  goe  about  the  business  discreetly.  Moreover, 
I  am  not  yet  sure  in  mine  own  mind  whether  Eree 
Trade  or  Protection  will  the  better  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  my  dear  Country;  nor  shall  I  adventure 
anv  rash  opiniouns  upon  that  vext  question  until  I 
have  completed  my  study  of  it,  which  I  doubt  will 
Dot  be  for  another  five  or  six  weeks  to  come. 

All  this  evening  my  wife  did  read  to  me  Truth 


Christmas  Number,  and  I  liked  it,  deeming  it  as  pretty 
as  any  they  have  produced,  save  onlie  one;  which  I 
have  always  remembered,  for  I  myself  was  ridiculously 
handled  and  caricatured  therein.*  Yet  I  did  bear  them 

noe  malice,  but  freely  acknowledged  the  passing,  merit 
and  cleverness  of  that  Number,  and,  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  would  do  so  agayn ;  which  speak  volumes, 
methinks,  for  my  discerning  and  impartiall  mind. 

After  my  wife  have  retired,  Phyllis  come  in  to  bring 
my  whisky,  and  I  would  salute  the  wench,  hut  am 
foolishly  forgetfull  of  my  billiard  shade,  whose  edge 
scrape  her  nose  and  abrase  the  skin ;  soe  I  am  fain 
to  give  the  jade  two  crowns,  one  in  compensation  and 
the  other  to  say  she  have  come  by  her  hurt  through 
running,  in  the  dark,  agaynst  the  pantry  door. 

Anon  to  our  bed-chamber,  where  I  find  my  wife 
have  not  undressed  herself,  hut  is  standing  at  the 
open  window,  which  she  close  hastily  upon  my 
entrance.  And  I  ask  her  to  what  Romeo  she  have  been 
playing  Juliet;  she  feigning  indignation  at  my  ques- 
tioun,  and  have  only  been  breathing  the  fresh  air.  But 
I  know  better,  and  read  her  a  sharp  homily  on  the 
sin  of  deceitfulness. 


December  10:  Up  and  to  the  club,  where  all  the  gossip 
is  of  the  hidden  vices  of  our  publick  men ;  for  one,  it  is 
averred,  do  drink  like  a  fysh,  and  another  is  about  to 
sever  from  his  wife,  and  another,  having  already  the 
wives  of  two  other  men  on  his  hands,  do  contemplate 
the  annexatioun  of  yet  a  third.  But  Lord, .  I  doubt 
me  whether  one  half  of  this  he  true.  And  if  a  man 
should  believe  all  he  hear  at  the  clubs,  he  woulo. 
indeed  he  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  live  in  a 
mighty  naughty  age,  surpassing  the  palmiest  days  of 
Gomorrah  or  Babylon,  which  I  cannot  credit.  Never¬ 
theless  it  make  pretty  hearing,  and  a  man’s  whisky- 
and-soda  do  taste  none  the  worse  for  that  added 
relish. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  sermon,  which  I  heard  last 
Lord’s  Day,  wherein  the  preacher  hade. us  not  discuss 
our  neighbours  at  all,  or  if  we  must  discuss  them,  to 
discuss  onlie  their  virtues,  leaving  their  vices  alone, 
which  is  much  as  if  one  should  set  pate  de  foie  gias 
before  an  epicure,  and  bid  him  eat  onlie  the  liver,  but 
reject  the  truffles ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  a  man  s, 
and,  eeven  more,  a  woman’s,  naughtinesses  are  the  one 
thing  that  do  make  him,  or  her,  an  acceptable  topick 
of  converse. 


Home,  and  there  some  trouble  about  Phyllis;  my 
wile  arguing  that,  had  the  wench  run  agaynst  the  edge 
of  the  pantry  door,  the  abrasion  must  have  been 
length-wise  of  her  nose,  and  not  (as  it  is)  breadth-wise. 

I  in  a  pretty  panick  and  inwardly  cursing  such 
discernment,  wherein  there  is,  methinks,  something 
diabolical!  But  Phyllis,  who  is  a  ready  jade,  save 
all  by  confessing,  with  tears,  to  the  peaked  brim  o 
the  postman’s  cap.  And  she  shall  have  another  crown 
for  that  opportune  inventioun. 

December  11:  Up  betimes  and  to  take  our  terrier, 
Pinch,  for  a  run  in  'St:  James’s  his  Park.  Pinch. pmsue 
and  catch  a  young  pin-tail  duck,  which  he  will  bring  and 
lay  at  my  feet,  wagging  his  curst  stump  of  a  tayl  the 
while,  and  so.e  baffling  all  my  efforts  to  make  it  appear 
that  i  have  noe  connectioun  with  him.  I  mad,  and  yet 
madder,  when  up  one  of  the  Park  keepers  and  taketh 
my  name  and  address.  Soe  I  fetch  Pinch  a  shrewd 
blow  with  my  walking-cane,  and  he  saueal  all  the  way 
back  as  if  I  had  killed  him;  the  passers-by  turning 
to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  scowling  at  me.  for  a 
cruel  brute,  But  I  will  give  Pinch  something  to 
squeal  for  when  I  get  him  home  And.  soe  I  do ;  and 
I  think  that  next  time  he  catch  a  pintail  duct  10 
will  he  in  noe  such  untimely  hurry  to  acknowledge 

me  for  his  owner. 

Presently  come  in  my  wife’s  she-cousin,  and  all  the 
converse  is  of  dress ;  they  discussing  the.  materials 
find  stvle  of  a  new  frock  which  my  wife  is  to  have 


Tho  Number  to  which  Mr.  Pepys  refers,  and  m  which  ho  was 
■rred  to  has  not  generally  been  considered  by  any  means  one 
our  best;  but,  as  the  old  proverb  says,  De  gustibus  non  est 
putandum. — Ed.  Truth. 
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made,  and  as  solemn  and  serious  thereover  as  it  were 
a  concern  of  life  and  death.  Which  sicken  me,  by  the 
silly  ineptitude  of  it;  soe  I  put  on  my  hat  and  goe 
abroad.  After  awhile,  finding  myself  in  Brook-street, 
take  occasion  to  call  on  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  Miles,  whom 
General  Wigg  do  strongly  recommend  to  me  as  one 
that  will  array  a  gentleman  of  fashion  in  becoming  style, 
yet  not  charge  him  as  though  money  were  of  no 
account,  which  Heaven  knows  it  is,  especially  to  us 
married  men,  whose  wives  will  be  for  ever  arrayed  in 
the  latest  modes,  regardless  of  expense.  Mighty  pleased 
am  I  at  all  that  Mr.  Miles  his  man  do  show  me,  and 
much  concerned  over  patterns  for  a  fancy  vest,  which  I 
have  a  mind  for.  At  length  I  make  my  choice  of  one 
in  several  shades  of  grey  silks  worked  honey-comb 
fashion  upon  huckaback,  vastly  choice,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  become  me  mightily.  But  I  have  still 
to  decide  whether  I  will  have  it  bound  or  piped, 
and  what  the  manner  of  the  buttons  shall  be ;  soe 
perplexed  by  these  grave  consideratiouns  that,  when 
I  leave,  I  find  I  have  been  in  the  shop  for  one  hour 
forty-seven  minutes.  Nevertheless,  an  my  vest  come 
up  to  expectatiouns,  the  time  will  have  been  worthily 
spent. 

On  to  Lincoln  and  Bennett's  to  buy  a  hat,  and  try 
on,  at  the  least,  forty,  surveying  myself  therein  at 
the  mirror,  before  my  nice  taste  is  wholly  satisfied. 
Bor  Lord!  the  chusing  of  a  new  hat  is  no  light  matter. 
Am  reminded  of  the  pretty  story  of  what  befell  that 
gay  sportsman,  the  late  Lord  Ailesbury,  in  this  very 
shop  ;  he  waiting  bareheaded  while  His  hat  was  being 
ironed,  and  a  Coloniall  Bishop,  mistaking  him  for  one 
of  the  shopmen,  hold  out  his  outlandish  episcopal  tile 
to  him,  asking: 

‘■Pray,  my  man,  have  you  a  hat  like  unto  this?” 

‘^Noe*,’  says  my  lord  Ailesbury,  “and  I'm  damned 
if  I’d  wear  it,  if  I  had-” 

Which  methinks  a  neat  rejoinder. 

December  12  (Lord’s  Day) :  XJp  and  to  church  with  my 
wife,  where  I  do  find  myself  in  the  next  pew  before  Lord 

- ,  who  a  mighty  God-fearing  man,  and  I  think  he 

may  be  of  service  to  me  in  the  matter  of  the  sinecure. 
Sermon  curst  prosy,  but  I  staid  it,  which  is  a  thing 
I  have  not  done  these  six  months.  But  my  conscience 
is  awakened  this  morning  for  the  amending  of  my 
former  naughty  ways,  and  soej  begin  the  amendment 
forthwith  in  token  of  my  earnestness ;  and  I  doubly 
prove  it,  when  Lord  — i —  (who  is  churchwarden)  hand 
me  the  plate  after  sermon,  by  putting  in  20s. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 

- KX - 

THE  EXECUTIONER  OF  NANTES. 

HEN  Carrier,  commissioned  by  Heraut  Seychelles, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
Paris,  to  purge  Nantes,  arrived  in  that  town,  he 
found  all  ready  to  his  hand  a  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
mittee  such  as  his  heart,  or  whatever  deformity  repre¬ 
senting  that  organ,  could  most  desire.  There  were 
Goullin,  Grandmaison,  Chaux,  Jolly,  Perrochaux,  and 
a  score  others,  all  “intrepid”  Mountain  men,  and  all 
scoundrels  of  the  most  atrocious  antecedents.  His 
task  was  consequently  a  simple  one.  He  had  merely 
to  produce  his  credentials  and  authorise  his  instruments, 
and  the  depopulating  process  started,  as  it  were,  auto¬ 
matically.  One  need  not  recapitulate,  for  the  thou- 
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sandth.  time,  ai  selection  from  the  infernal  wickednesses 
perpetrated  by  these  fiends.  The  like  of  them  were 
being  enacted,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  a  hundred 
other  districts  of  the  tortured  land,  and  these  were  note¬ 
worthy  in  nothing  hut  their  multitude.  What  was  note¬ 
worthy,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Nantes  produced  the 
solitary  instance — so  far  as  one  may  gather  throughout 
the  entire  Revolution — of  a  butchering  devil  succumbing 
to  a  sense  of  his  own  enormities.  But,  even  so,  there 
was  to  be  observed  a  particular  judgment  in  the  case. 

Carrier’s  theories  of  Political  Economy  were  sim¬ 
plicity  itself.  The  population  of  Prance,  he  declared, 
was  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  amount  of  food  the 
land  could  produce ;  wherefore  he  proposed,  for  his 
individual  part,  to  pare  down  the  population  until  it 
corresponded  with  the  yield.  But  this  decimating 
process  wms  fatiguing,  and  called  for  some  compensation. 
It  was  only  decent  that  the  killers  should  be  allowed 
to  extract  what  profit  and  enjoyment  they  could  from 
their  task.  And  in  fact,  they  enjoyed  a  glut,  which 
was  the  reason  why  a  good  many  personable  women, 
not  of  the  first  order  of  attractiveness,  were  allowed  to 
escape — -to  the  scaffold,  or  the  drownings. 

Amongst  these  came  oipei  day  ito  the  Place  du 
Buff  ay,  where  the  guillotine  was  erected,  a  mother  and 
her  five  daughters  and  their  little  maid,  all,  according 
to  a  chronicler,  jeunes  et  belles,  condamnees  sans 
jugemehi.  There*  was  a  good  batch  that  noon,  and  the 
seven  were  kept  waiting  for  a  long  half-hour  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold  before  their  turn  came.  The*  populace 
wa*s  not  yet  so  hardened  but  that  it  could  witness  this 
tragedy  with  emotion.  “  Ah,  the  poor  infants !  But 
what  is  their  crime  ?  ”  “  Hush  !  they  were  taken  with 

arms  in  their  hands  !  ”  “  My  God  1  but  it  is  outrageous  ! 

Are  knitting-needles  arms ?  ”  “I  know  not,  I.  It  is 
Carrier  who  decides.” 

The  six  encouraged  one  another  amidst  tears  and 
embraces.  Most  of  all  they  sought  to  fortify  the*  little 
bonne,  who,  a  mere  large-eyed  child,  stood  quite 
stunned  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  When  at 
length  the  period  came  to  their  agony,  they  mounted 
the  steps  in  succession,  faltering  to  one  another  sweet 
hymns  of  consolation,  their  voices  fading  away  one 
by  one  like  the  lights  in  Tenebrse.  The  spectators 
were  dissolved  in  tears-  In  the  midst  of  a  weeping 
silence,  the  rush  and  thud  of  the  axe  was  the  only 
sound  audible.  Stolidly,  monotonously,  Jules 
Garreau,  the  executioner,  a  powerful  black-bearded 
man,  sliced  off  the  heads  as  they  came  through  the 
“little  window.”  He  might  have  been  cutting  chaff 
for  any  concern  he  showed. 

The  little  maid  came  last.  She  understood  things 
least  of  all  at  that  moment,  and  only  cried  like  a  hurt 
child  when  the  assistants  jerked  her  roughly  down  on 
the  board  and  slid  her  under  the-  yoke.  And  then,  in 
the  very  instant  that  Garreau  mechanically  touched  off 
the  knife,  the*  man  was  seen  to  stagger  and  fall  back, 
his  hands  flung  to  his  face. 

He  died  the  next  day  in  a  raving  delirium.  “  It  is 
no  wonder,”  whispered  the*  less  inhumane  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  execution.  “  The  pity  of  it  would 
have  killed  a  wolf’s  heart.” 

That  was  the  truth,  hut  not  the  whole  of  the  truth. 
The  full  explanation,  was  not  given  until  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  story  was  communicated  to  a  priest,  to 
whom  one  of  Garreau’s  assistants  came  to  unburden 
himself.  He  knew  all  about  the  man  and  the  reason 
for  his  death.  It  had  been  actually  due,  he  declared, 
to  an  instantaneous  realisation  of  the  terrific  part  he 
was  playing,  and  of  the  mortal  hazards  he  had  invited 
in  lending  himself  to  it.  In  that  moment  he  had  known 
his  soul  as  surely  lost  as  if  he  had  heard  God’s  voice  in 
his  ear,  and  the  shock  had  killed  him.  But  it  will  be 
well  to  give  the  story  in  the  narrator’s  own  words:  — 


“  I  had  known  this  Garreau  since  we  were  young  men 
together.  We  were  in  the  same  office,  a  wine 
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merchant’s,  in  the  Isle  Feydeau.  Garreau  was  a  very 
handsome  fellow,  but  as  headstrong  as  the  devil,  lie 
had  a  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  when  once  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  a  thing,  he  would  pursue  it,  as  a 
weasel  follows  a  rabbit,  until  he  could  set  his  teeth  in 
its  neck.  We  had  no  quarrel  with  the  existing  order, 
and  our  lives  were,  for  our  position,  prosperous  and 
content.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  a  slave  to  the 
stronger  will  of  my  comrade. 

“  We  were  at  that  time  good  children  of  the  Church, 
which  was,  indeed,  our  misfortune,  for  the  change  m 
us  dated  from  the  moment  of  Garreau’s  return  from  a 
week’s  retreat  in  the  monastery  of  St.  .  Pierre  de  la 
Roche.  He  had  acquired  therein  something  other  than 
the  religious  serenity  he  had  gone  to  seek  ;  had  medi¬ 
tated  a  passion  remote  from:  that  of  the  Testament,  it 
happened  in  this  way : 

“  Attached  to  the  monastery  was  the  Convent  of  the 
Bon  Secours,  whose  Sisters  washed  the  linen  of  the 
ghostly  fathers.  To  one  of  these  Sisters,  a  beautiful 
neophyte,  Jules  found  himself  instantly  attracted.  His 
interest  ripened  into  desire,  and  his  desire  into  a  de¬ 
vouring  passion.  From  that  moment  all  was  decided. 
He  never  rested  until  he  had  secured  its  object  to 
himself. 

“He  would  have  married  the  lovely  apostate,  but  the 
Church  refused  to  sanction  their  union.  It  was  that 
refusal  which  first  inspired  his  recusancy,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  mine.  I  admired  and  looked  up  to  him  m 
all  things.  A  child,  a  girl,  was  born  to.  the  thus  ostra¬ 
cised  pair,  and  it  was  remarked  that  a  little  torn  heart, 
emblematic  of  her  birthright  of  sin,  was  printed  on 
the  innocent’s  neck  under  her  hair.  It  was  the  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  she  was  thus  made  to 
symbolise  in  her  birth. 

“  But  Garreau  loved  her,  and  far  more  than  her 
mother  did.  If  he  had  been  great,  aristociatic,  he 
would  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  sheltering  his 
mistress  from  slander  and  persecution;  but  he  was 
neither,  and  he  could  give  her  little  of  the  protection 
that  she  craved.  So  in  the  end  she  sought  and  found 
it  in  ttm  arms  of  the  Comte  de  Chasles,  son  of  a  Mar- 
quis,  who  carried  her  off  to  Paris.  It  was  then  that 
Jules  and  I  attached  ourselves  to  the  party  of  the 
advanced  thinkers. 

“  He  followed  the  seducer,  and  for  years  I  lost  sight 
of  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  that  I  knew  of  his 
affairs  was  that  the  infant  had  been  claimed  as  their 
perquisite  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Bon  Secours,  and  that 
they  were  training  her  to  service  in  ignorance  of  her 
parentage.  Then,  in  a  clap;  came  the  Revolution. 

“  All  society  was  disintegrated  in  that  shock.  Insti¬ 
tutions  ceased  to  exist,  and  order  resolved  itself  into 
chaos.  The  religious  bouses  were  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  hour  of  the  great  retribution  had  struck,  and  I. sided 
with  the  extremists.  And  presently  arrived  Carrier. 

“I  was  out  of  employment,  as  who  was  not?  The 
beneficent  Republic  provided  idleness  for  us  all ;  but, 
alas !  idleness  begot  no  bread.  At  this  juncture  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  called  for  candidates  for  the 
post  of  Executioner.  It  was.  their  purpose,  to.  strip  the 
office  of  prejudice,  and  exalt  it  to  a  State  dignity.  This 
headsman  was  to  be  entitled  for  the  future  the  People’s 
Avenger. 

“  There  were  many  applicants,  and  among  them  came 
one  whom  I  had  difficulty  in  recognising  at  first  for  my 
old  friend  and  leader,  Jules  Garreau.  It  was  thirteen 
years  since  we  had  met.  Most  of  that  time  he  had  spent 
in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  been 
conveyed  on  a  process  for  debt  ingeniously  devised 
against  him  by  the  Comte  de  Chasles.  When  released  at 
length  by  the  Revolution,  he  went,  like  that  weasel 
before-mentioned,  straight  for  the  neck  of  his  enemy.  It 
was  at  the  Abbaye  that  he  found  him,  and  he  took  what 
revenge  he  could  for  that  long  term  of  suffering  out  of 
the  September  massacres.  Afterwards  he  drank  blood 
awhile  in  Paris,  and  then  came  on  to  his  native  town  to 
surfeit  his  hatred  on  the  social  order  which  had  been 
responsible  for  his  ruin.  He  was  by  then  rabid  among 
the  rabid.  His  deadly  sense  of  wrong  had  killed  what¬ 


ever  spirit  of  humanity  had  once  existed  within  him. 
His  only  desire  was  to  kill,  and  kill,  and  yet  kill.  This 
post  offered  him  such  an  opportunity  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  lust  as  could  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  he 
applied  for  it.  He  was  elected  unanimously  and  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  National  Representatives.  All  jesser 
candidates,  among  whom  I  figured,  waived  their  claims 
in  view  of  his,  which  were  irresistible.  But  he  made 
me  his  assistant,  and  I  resumed  my  natural  position  of 
subordinate  to  him. 

“Jules  lacked  from  that  moment  no  food  to  satiate 
his  vengeance,  and  yet  it  hungered  perpetually.  He 
was  a  dark,  powerful  man,  wholly  inexorable,  yet  in 
seeming  more  stern  than  wrathful.  He  appeared  the 
Avatar  of  Sans-Culottism,  a  soulle.Ss,  sightless  idol,,  to 
whom  human  flesh  had  to  be  sacrificed.  Of  his  child, 
the  pledge  of  that  lost  passion,  he  never  seemed  to  think. 
Indeed,  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  religious  houses 
which  had  occurred,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
discover  whether  she  lived  or  were  dead.  And  perhaps, 
even,  one  might  assume,  he  did  not  care.  His  soul  was 
by  now  delivered  completely  over  to  the  one  lust  of 
destruction. 

“  On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  the  Marce  family 
we  wrought  consciously  in  an  unsympathetic  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  is  so  sometimes  on  that  platform  of  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  as  on  the  stage,  when  the  actor  is  aware,  he  does 
not  know  why,  of  an  antagonistic  presence  in  the  house. 
One  plays  then  with  caution  and  deprecation,  fearing 
to  give  offence.  I  was  very  sensitive  to  a  throbbing  in. 
the  popular  pulse,  but  as  for  Jules  he  showed  no  more 
sign  of  feeling  than  was  his  wont.  Indeed,  I  observed 
even  an  increased  callousness  in  the  way  in  which, 
noting  that  the  heads  were  seven,  he  ticked  off  each  one 
as  it  fell  with  a  day  from  the  little  nursery  proverb 
uttered  sub  voce,  as  thus  : 

“  ‘Monday,  fair  of  face;"  Tuesday,  full  of  grace  ;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  full  of  woe  ;  Thursday,  far  to  go  ;  Friday,  loving 
and  giving  )  Saturday,  work  for  a  living  ^  Sunday- 

“  With  the  word  on  his  lips,  and  his  hand  in  the  very 
act  of  touching  off  the  bolt,  he  suddenly  paled  and  stag¬ 
gered.  I  ran  to  catch  him,  and  looked  straight  'into  the 
face  of  one  that  was  damned. 

“  It  was  the  last  head,  and  we  conveyed  Garreau  to 
his  lodging.  He  was  by  then  in  a  raving  fever,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  But,  in  one  of  the  few  lucid 
intervals  that  came  to  him,  he  recognised  me,  and.,  catch¬ 
ing  at  my  hand,  whispered  in  a  voice,  whose  exquisite 
horror  I  shall  never  forget,  the  secret  of  his  awakening. 

“In  the  very  moment  that  his  fingers  released  the 
knife  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  little  torn  heart  printed 
on  the  neck  beneath  him.” 


LETTER  from  the  linkman. 

- - 

THE  fox,  the  pheasant,  and  the  public-house,  dear 
Lady  Betty,  are  alone  of  consequence  in  England. 
The  House  of  Lords  represents  the  fox  and  the 
pheasant,  and  the  peers  insist  that  the  Commons  should 
represent  the  public-house  ! 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  is  awaited  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  in  the  best  divorce  circles  in  the  West 
End.  The  interests  of  depravity  have  been  attacked 
in  every  direction  by  the  Radical  Government. 

. 

The  Colonies  were  made  for  the  people;  England  was 
made  for  the  capitalists. 

. 

The  earth  resembles  an  enormous  table,  for  which 
Nature  provides  sufficient  food  for  the  requirements^  of 
all.  Strong  men  drove  their  neighbours  from  the 
seats ;  some  by  the  thousands,  others  by  the  score.  To 
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those  they  removed  they  said  “  Serve  or  starve.”  To 
replace  the  latter  at  the  table  is  the  object  of  the 
multitudes  throughout  the  world. 

*  -  *  *  *  *  * 

“  To  Lovers  of  the  Titled." 

“  Distress  of  the  acutest  kind  prevails  at  present  in 
‘society’  caused  by  tradesmen  demanding  immediate 
payment  of  their  accounts.  Hundreds  of  despairing 
■well-connected  Plead  For  Help  to  enable  them  to 
escape  to  Monte  Carlo  from  the  difficulties  that  beset 
them  here,  the  depressing  festivities  of  Christmas,  and 
the  rigorous  climate  of  England  in  the  winter.” 
m-  *  *  *  *  * 

In  England  the  law  has  lost  its  terrors  I  It,  is 
.successfully  defied  by  woman ;  the  House  of  Lords 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  Constitution;  the  socially 
great  are  virtually  exempt  from  the  punishments  in¬ 
flicted  upon  ordinary  culprits  :  and  the  rich  can  evade 
the  law  with  impunity. 

■  *  *  *  * 

The  Lonely  Wives  of  London. 

Sir,- — 7 1  am  a  young  married  woman  whose  husband 
is  in  business  in  the  City,  and  our  home  is  in  a  suburb 
from  which  there  are  frequent  trains  to  London,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  line  within  easy  reach  of  the  office. 
It  was  for  those  advantages  we  settled  in  the  suburb, 
though  neither  of  us  had  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 

“  My  husband  leaves  home  each  morning  by  eight, 
and  reaches  it  on  his  return  by  seven  in  the  evening. 
During  the. first  two  years  of  married  life  the  ardour  of 
love,,  the  new  conditions,  and  the  care  of  the  household 
enabled  me  to  ignore  the  loneliness  of  my  existence. 

“  This  habitual  loneliness  is  driving  me  mad  now. 
The  care  of  the  child  and  attention  to  household  duties 
cannot  occupy  the  whole  of  my  time. 

£"  Those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  generally  have  few 
friends  ;  the  middie-class  English  draw  imaginary  lines 
of  distinction  with  which  they  separate  each  other 
into  innumerable  shades  of  importance.  The  street  yon 
live  in,  the  house  you  occupy,  the  amount  of  front 
garden  you  possess,  the  number  of  servants  you  employ, 
the  very  tradesmen  with  whom  you  deal,  are  material 
used  to  determine  your  social  value! 

“  This  letter  is  written  to  attach  the  blame  upon — - 
myself.  Craving  for  consideration,  I  established  the 
home  in  conditions  beyond  our  means,  and  this  makes 
it  necessary  for  my  husband  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  business.  The  married  women  of  the  past  of  the 
class  I  belong  to  did  not  attempt  to  occupy  a  position 
beyond  that  they  were  entitled  to,  and  their  husbands, 
therefore,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  much  more  leisure 
than  is  accorded  to  ours.  The  husbands  were  generally 
much  more  at  home  than  are  those  of  to-day,  and  the 
wife  had  a  companion  more  or  less  continually  at  her 
side.  I  am  a  housekeeper — my  husband  a  money¬ 
making  machine ;  and  we  live  not  to  enjoy  the  short 
time  allotted  to  us,  but  to  appear  sufficiently  prosperous 
to  obtain  the  consideration  of  the  handful  of  neighbours 
who  are  prepared  to  attach  any  importance  to  us  at  all ! 
— 'Faithfully  yours,  “  Belinda  Brown.” 

*  *  Mr  Mr  *  * 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  is  a  tireless  but  never  tiresome 
writer.  From  the  vast  store  of  knowledge  he  has  of 
life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  draws  material  for 
books  in  quick  succession.  His  last  volume,  “Light 
Come,  Light  Go  ”  (Macmillan),  contains  a  multitude 
of  interesting  facts  a,nd  entertaining  stories  connected 
with  gambling  and  the  Turf,  and  connected  with 
each  other  with  remarkable  facility  and  felicity. 
It  will  be  heard  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  is 
editing  a  further  instalment  of  the  reminiscences  of  his 
accomplished  and  popular  mother,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 
— 'Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  SECRETARYSHIP  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

Dear  Truth, — Your  notes  upon  the  scurvy  treatment 
of  Mr.  A,  F.  King  prompt  me  to  call  attention  to  tha 
terms  in  which  Mr,  Buxton’s  intention  to  'appoint  au 
R.E.  over  his  head  was  announced  in  the  “  Post  Office 
Circular”  of  September  21  last;  — 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G.,  at  present  Governor 
of  Natal,  will  be  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  will  take  up  the  duties  on  his  return  from  Natal  in 
January  next, 

In  the  meantime  the  Postmaster-General  has 
appointed  Mr.  A  F,  King,  C.B.,  to  he  Acting  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office.” 

But  suppose  that  when  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  becomes 
available  for  the  Secretaryship  Mr.  Buxton  is  no  longer 
Postmaster-General  and  cannot  appoint  himT — Yours 
faithfully,  X. 


.“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

- KH - 


Foi  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals ,  the  number 
such  children  being  estimated  at  about  38,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  <£1,100. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £441  11s,  2£d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:- — 


£  s.  d, 

Capt.  Claud  Morrison- 


Bell  ......  .  .........  2  2  0 

Beclimann  and  Ull- 

mann  . . . .  5  0  0 

P.L.A .  4  4  0 

H,  W.  . .  110 

F.  H.  T. . .  0  5  0 

Anonymously  . .  .15  0  0 

Vera  and  Ena  . .  110 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  5  0  0 

Anonymous  by  hand 

to  Truth  Office  ...  10  0 

It.  L.  R. .  ........  2  0  0 

Sergts.’  Mess  l3t 

Devon  Eg  nit .  2  1  0 

Zi3tiar.s  Friends  .  0  6  0 

Clem  Newson  Smith  110 

L.  C . 10  0  0 

D.  B . 1  1  0 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Burr  .  0  5  0 

H.  J.  M .  1  1  0 

C.  Delaney  . 0  5  0 

Miss  C.  Pearson  . .  1  0  0 

Rosemary  Oakeley ...  0  5  0 

L.  E.  R .  5  0  0 

J.  E.  M, . . .  2  2  0 

Leo . . .  3  3  0 

H.  Halford  &  Co.......  110 

Pembroke  .  1  0  0 

Muriel  O.  Cox.  ,  2  2  0 

H.  H,  .  0  5  0 

J,  D.  . . . - .  0  5  0 

G.  J.  . . 1  1  0 

W.  H.  A . 0  2  6 

B.  M . 2  10  0 

Orlando.. .  0  2  6 

Joan  and  Hilary .  0  10  O 

K.  S .  0  10  6 

J.  B  . 0  2  6 

N.  S . 0  10  0 

Sapper  .  . .  0  10  0 

P.  C.  P .  1  0  0 

P.  A.  B . 1  1  0 

it.  S.  0 .  0  5  0 


£  s.  d. 

C.  G.  . .  3  3  0 

G.  E.  C .  0  10  0 

J.  H.  Locke . . .  5  0  0 

H.  S.  Lester .  2  0  0 

B.  G.  Geidfc  .  1  o  9 

Beatrice  Hadwen .  0  10  0 

Newcastle . .  10  0 

Officers  of  the  1st 

Devon  Itegt .  1  2  @ 

Hersey  Boulton  . .  0  13  0 

Elm  Lodge  Billiard 
Room,  per  E.  M,  W.  4  13 

Marion  Kennedy .  10  0 

Old  Royal,. .  5  0  0 

Margery  J.  R  Hart...  110 
Major  A.  T.  Weller  100 

A.  A  S .  5  0  0 

Arthur  Sassoon  .  5  0  0 

Robert  Crawshay  ...  5  0  0 
Eileen,  Bowes, 

Denise,  Lilah  and 

Dermot .  25  0  0 

Bernard  Woods  110 

Anonymous  .  10  0 

Corlie .  o  2  6 

Ax  . 2  0  0 

O.  A.  Morris .  0  10  0 

Robert  Ranisden......  0  10  6 

Yera  Harton .  0  10  0 

A.  M,  and  D .  10  0  0 

Mrs.  von  Mu  mm .  2  2  0 

Robert  Bradshaw  ...  2  2  0 

Lindoro .  1  0  0 

H.  J.  T.  Johnson  ...  10  0 

Santa  Claus .  0  2  S 

United  Legal  Indem¬ 
nity  Insurance  Co., 


National  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  Ltd .  110 


Total  to  date  £609  15  5§ 


I  have  also  received  ;  Box  of  toys,  sweets,  scrap-books,  &c.  from 
the  Misses  Leaver;  1  scrapbook,  Miss  D.  Born;  1  scrap-book. 
Miss  V.  Rowe;  2  scrap-books,  Mrs.  Brocklelmrst ;  1  scrap-book 


R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle.”— £12  12s.  :  Oporto,  Gibraltar 
Tangier,  Algier-g  Palermo.  February  15th.  £26  5s.  :  Palestine, 

Egypt,  Constantinople,  Greece,  March  3rd,  Secretary,  5, 
Endsleigh-gardens,  London,  N.W. 


Wellington  House,  Buckingham  Gate.  The  Ideal  Resi¬ 
dential  Hotel.  Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  or  Single  Rooms 
for  long  or  short  periods.  Magnificent  Public  Rooms.  Recherclffi 
Restaurant,  Afternoon  Teas.  Wedding  Receptions.  Telephone, 
Victoria  7  37.— Tariff  on  application  to  W.  M.  Nefzger,  Manager, 
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Mrs  Verschoylej  2  dressed  dolls,  Mrs.  Gilbertson  ;  1  dressed  doll, 
Bertha.  Parcel  of  bo-ks,  John  Milne  ;  parcel  of  books,  Ghatto 
and  Windns,  Ltd.  ;  12  scrap-books,  Lucy,  Harold  and  \ioletj  12 
scrap  books,  Miss  Connell;  1  parcel  of. for  animals  Anonymoxrs ; 
27  birds,  home-made  bon-bons,  Miss  M.  Powell I;  2  sciap-books, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Greet:  home-made  toys,  Mrs.  Langndge,  Bagdad. 


TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 


For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 


Schools. 

Amount  required :  about  <£275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  <£.218  18s.  6d. 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 


£  s.  d. 


Passe  ...  . 0  5  0 

X.  S .  0  10  0 

C.  G.  . . 2  2  0 

Winifred  Hill  .  0  5  0 

Phyllis  Hill  .  0  G  0 


£  s.  d 

Old  Royal  . 5  0  0 

Grateful........ . 0  2  6 


Total  to  date  £227  8  0 


N.B. — Cards  suitable  for  exhibition  in  clubs,  messes, 
canteens,  and  other  places  where  charity  collections  are 
made  at  Christmas  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  Truth  Office,  Carteret- street,  London, 

e.w. 


MAMMON. 


THE  RISE  3  XT  HOME  RAILS'. 

THE  unwonted  strength  and  animation  of  the  Home 
Railway  Market/  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
previous  notes,  were  present  again  throughout  last  week. 
In  fact,  for  once  in  a  way  Home  Rails  were  the  most- 
talked- about  department  in  the  House.  The  rally- 
owed  its  commencement  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  its 
old  spirit  shown  by  the  Consol  market,  and  since  then 
“bull”  points  have  multiplied.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  change  from  decreases  to  increases 
Shown  of  late  by  the  weekly  traffic  return  will  go  on  for 
some  time  to  come.  Mi.  Askwitb,  permanent  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  told  a  Glasgow  audience  the  other  day 
to  be  prepared  for  “a  marvellous  improvement5 
in  trade  next  year.  Judging  from  many  signs, 

amongst  them  the  rapid  commercial  .and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  taking  place  in  the. United  States  and  in  Canada, 
and  the  bio;  trade  reawakening  in  India,  there  is  no 
reason  to  "cast  doubt  upon  this  optimistic  forecast. 
Trade  in  this  country  would  probably  have  shown  a 
revival  sdoner  than  it  has  but  for  the  cold,  wet  weather 
experienced  throughout  the  summer  and  its  bad  effect 
upon  the  harvest.  However,  the  recovery  has  now 
■begun  in  unmistakable  fashion;  the  November  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  imports  of  £61,605,000,  an 
increase  of  £11,701,000,  and  exports  £33,321,000,  an 
advance,  of  £4,174,000. 

Railways  traffics,  too,  have  shown  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  in  the  past  six  weeks. 
The  North  Eastern  heads  the  list  with  an  advance 
to  date  oh  the  half-year  of  £98,800,  and  thus 
the  six-figure  increase  which  I  predicted  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  company’s  outlook  on  June  30  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  he  achieved  with  a  useful  margin  to 
spare.  Berwicks  have  had  a  modest  rise  as  compared 
with  six  months  ago,  but  they  are  still  well  worth  buy¬ 
ing.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  shows  an  increase 
to  date  of  £68,600,  and  the  Great  Central  has  put  up 
aggregate  receipts  £29,100  above  those  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1908.  Thanks  to  the  larger  dividend 
paid  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  Great  Central 
will  be  able  in  February  to  give  the  1881  preference  its 
full  5  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  year  (against  only 
pgr  cent,  for  1908],  assuming  that  no  increase  at  all 
is  shown  in  net  revenue.  The  company,  however,  is 
likely  to  show  some  further  economies  in  working  ex¬ 


penditure,  and  as  the  gross  increase,  allowing  for  under- 
publication,  is  likely  to  be  about  £50,000,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  full  4  per  cent,  upon  the  1889  prefer¬ 
ence  may  be  forthcoming.  This  would  require  a  total 
addition  to  net  receipts  of  £60,000.  Under-publica¬ 
tion,  by  the  way,  will  doubtless  reduce  to  slender  pro¬ 
portions  the  decreases  of  the  Heavy  lines  in  cases  where 
decreases  are  shown. 

The  Midland,  for  example,  has  an  estimated 
traffic  decrease  to  ■  date  of  £28,000.  and  as  this 
company  usually  underestimates  its  receipts  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other,  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  emerge  from  the  six  months  with  a  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  gross  revenue.  By  the  way,  the  Mid¬ 
land  and  other  large  carriers  of  coal  have  just  obtained 
a  judgment  that  must  have  an  important  effect  in  swell¬ 
ing  their  revenues.  1  refer  to  the  decision  given 
unanimously  last  week  by  the.  Railway  and  Canal  Com¬ 
missioners,  which  upheld  the  companies'  claim  to  carry 
20  cwts.  instead  of  20^  at  the  ton  rate,  in  other  words, 
to  increase  their  coal-carrying  rates  2],  per  cent.  Another 
point  that  adds  to  the  attractions  of  Home  Rails  is  that 
prices  are  now  full  of  dividend.  In  the  case  of  stocks 
like  Brighton  A  and  South  Eastern  Preferred,  this  is'  a 
matter  of  importance.  Brighton  Deferred,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  probably  get  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  for 
the  year  (instead  of  3^  per  cent,  for  1908),  and  thus 
the  real  cost  of  Berthas  is  4  points  less  than  it  stands 
in  the  market.  Similarly  South  Eastern  Preferred  will 
most  likely  get  41-  per  cent,  (actual)  for  the  half  year, 
making  5  per  cent,  for  the  twelve  months,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  4 £  about  to  be  paid  should  be  deducted  from 
the  quoted  buying  price  when  considering  the  actual 
cost.  '  On  such  a  basis  both  stocks  can  be  bought  to  give 
yields  of  close  upon  5  per  cent.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  readers  t.o  see  how  present  prices  of  Home  Rails 
compare  with  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  past  two 
years  :  — ■  . 


Stock. 

1908. 

1909.  ' 

Present 

Price. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Great  Central  1864  Pref . 

65 

37 

62 

36 

441 

Great  Eastern  . . 

781 

60  $ 

683 

65J 

61 

Great  Northern  Deferred  . 

62  i 

3811 

4CJ 

39§ 

428 

Gieat  Western,,.,.,, . 

126 

115f 

1251 

117 

1201 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

99 

841 

833 

8«1 

s° 

Brighton ‘'A”  ,,  . . . 

89 

72| 

921 

818 

85 

North-Western  . . 

150| 

129J 

139 

1 28  J 

1331 

South-Western  Deferred . 

60 

391 

45| 

38 

S9| 

Midland  Deferred . 

651 

631 

691 

68J 

66| 

North-Eastern  . 

145| 

127 

1313 

1238 

130 

42} 

27 

35! 

To 

29| 

The  spurt  of  the  last  fortnight  has  been  marked,  but 
prices  are  still  some  way  from  the  highest  of  1909,  and 
a  longer  way  below  the  best  of  1908,  although  the 
general  outlook  for  the  companies  is  much  brighter  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years. 

THE  GERSON  HAMSON  FLAT-TRAP. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  published  frequent  warn¬ 
ings  against  a.  bucket-shop  established  by  a  Dutchman 
named  Dirk  Dronkers,  under  the  style  of  Gerson 
Ham  son  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Norfolk  Ilouse,  Laurence. 
Pountney  Hill,  E.C.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer' 
this  mushroom  concern  suddenly  emerged  from  oom- 
oarative  obscurity  into  widespread  notoriety  by  means 
of  an  elaborate  and  expensive  newspaper  advertising 
ana  circularising  campaign  on  the  subject  of  what  :i 
termed  its  “  Trusts  ”  in  American  railroad  and  other 
speculative  shares.  The  basis  of  a  Trust  was  the  remit¬ 
tance  of  any  sum  from  £2  upwards  to  Clerson  Ramson 
and  Co.  as  A  one  per  cent,  deposit  on  a  purchase— of 
course,  an  imaginary  purchase — of  the  shares  recom¬ 
mended,  which  were  to  be  kept  open  without  further 
cover  for  a  fixed  period  of  three  months,  regard¬ 
less  of  any  fluctuations  that  might  occur  in  thc- 
Bieantime.  *  It  was  also  provided  that  if  no  profit  was 
shown  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  “  Trust  ’  should  be 
extended  for  another  three  months  free  of  charge.  In 
the  eyes  of  any  experienced  person  the  whole  thing  was 
a  n  alp  able  flat-trap,  but  the  prospectuses  were  ingeni¬ 
ously  worded  to  persuade  the  unwary  that  if  me;  only 
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sent  on  their  cash  to  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.  they 
were  practically  certain  to  get  it  back  with  a  little  profit 
of  £50  or  so  on  each  £2  they  subscribed.  The  dupes 
did  not  pause  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  was  likely 
that  any  firm  would  rea-lly  advertise  and  conduct 
financial  operations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  free, 
gratis  and  for  nothing,  nor  did  they  stop  to  consider 
where  in  the  world  all  the  profits  were  to  come  from  if 
the  predicted  advances  in  the  shares  took  place.  Per¬ 
haps,  though,  they  innocently  imagined  that  they  were 
actually  dealing  in  the  shares,  instead  of  merely  'betting 
with  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.  on  the  quotations.  Now 
they  are  wiser  at  any  rate  in  cases  in  which  profits 
have  lately  become  payable.  On  November  18  a  three 
months’  “Trust”  in  United  States  Steel  Common 
expired,  the  closing  price  showing  a  very  substantial 
profit  to  the  subscribers.  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co., 
however,  issued  a  circular  saying  that  they  had  not 
closed  the  Trust,”  and  strongly  advising  that  it  should 
e  renewed  for  another  three  months  for  a  further  big 
rise.  At  the  same  time  they  offered  to  forward  “  the 
smalt  profit  already  earned”  to  any  one  desiring  to 
close.  A  customer  asked  for  this  “small  profit.”  It 
did  not  come,  but  after  a  second  application  he  received 
u  letter  from  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.,  which  is  so 
diverting  that  I  reproduce  it :  — 

■  2WTS  occasioned  by  our  managing  director  bein- 

abroad  on  mining  business,. we  have  not  ylt  lent  you  cheque 
for  your  Trust  operation.  The  fact  is,  that  during  his  absence 
{siG)  more  than  a  certain  amount  every  wS 

^  fy°U  WaifcfValt'°«eth6r  iiR  comes  back] 
wnich  may  be  three  or  four  months,  we  consider  it  a  good  policy 

to  divide  the  money  at  our  disposal  between  our  clients.  Therf- 
fore  we  send  you  postal  order  £2,  which  we  will  continue  weekly 
the  amount  of  £49  10s.  6d.  due  to  you  is  completed  o? 

«&£“£> thVX.amou“'' "  K,on  as  out  manasinB  dir“tor 

SJ.“k  JJJ*  not  to  further  correefLd  on  the  matter,  ™ 

this  would  only  interfere  with  doing  our  best  in  your  interest. 

Thio  ingenuous  letter,  dated  November  24,  is 
evidently  a  common  [form  sent  to  people  who  refuse  to 
renew  the  Trusts”  and  demand  their  profit.  In  this 
case  the  customer  had  paid  (Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.  £4 
thA  "  Trust  ”  in  question  and  £2  for  another 
1  rust,  still  unexpired.  He  has  received  no  further 
remittance  .Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to 
lam,  so,  apparently,  the  firm  (in  the  absence  of  the 
managing  director.)  have  no  more  money  “  to  divide.” 
However,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  other  cus¬ 
tomers  from  whom  I  have  heard.  Two  of  them,  for 
example,  state  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
-payment  whatever  in  respect  of -amounts  owing  to  them 
in  connection  with  “Trusts”  which  expired  on  Novem- 
‘ber  25.  But  notwithstanding  this  melancholy  inability 
of  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co,  to  meet  its  liabilities  (at 
any  rate  till  the  managing  director  comes  back  three  or 
oui  months  hence!)  fresh  “Trusts  ”  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  have  been  promoted  in  order  to  obtain  more  money 
from  the  gullible  public 


A  DEAR  LITTLE  INDIAN. 

Lest  the  above  heading  should  seem  to  be  out  of 
place  among  columns  dealing  with  prosaic  financial 
matters  I  hasten  to  explain  that  the  word  “dear”  is 
not  used  as  a  term  of  affection.  The  Indian  in  question 
is  the  well-known  Champion  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co 
which  has  been  operating  on  the  Kolar  Goldfield 
so  long  and  in  the  main  so  successfully.  From  1894 
np  to  the  present  time  this  company  has  distributed 
among  its  shareholders  over  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  m  dividends— a  fine  record  indeed.  But  of 
course  tne  value  of  a  mining  share,  which  is  a  wasting 
asset  cannot  .be  judged  from  results  achieved  in  the 
distant  past  Shareholders  who  have  held  an  interest 
in  a  mine  for  several  years  and  have  received  good 
dividends  which  have  largely  covered  their  capital  out¬ 
lay,  may  not  care  much  about  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  scrip,  but  possible  purchasers  of  shares  naturally 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view  and 
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shares,  inasmuch  as  they  are  quoted  in  shillings  and 
stand  well  below  a  sovereign.  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  quoted  in  the  region  of  40s.  several 
years  ago  they  may  seem  cheap  at  their  present  level 
of  10s.,  but  as  we  are  often  reminded  “things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.”  Those  who  have  followed 
the  affairs  of  this  company  know  that  there  has  been 
a  very  substantial  falling  off  in  the  earnings  and  dis¬ 
tributions  during  the  last  four  years.  For  each  of  the 
two  financial  years,  1904-6,  the  dividends  totalled  4s. 
per  share,  or  160  per  cent.,  Champion  Reefs  being  of 
the  nominal  value  of  half-a-crown  apiece.  Those 
dividends  absorbed  a  sum  of  £416,000  per  annum  and 
represented  high-water  mark  in  the  company’s  history. 
In  1906-7  the  rate  of  distribution  came  down  to  90  per 
cent.,  the  following  year  it  fell  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  20  per  cent.  At  the  current 
market  price  of  10s.,  therefore,  the  yield  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  annual  distribution  is  only  5  per  cent. 

As  this  is  a  quite  inadequate  return  on  a  mining 
share,  the  logical  deduction  is  that  in  valuing  Champion 
Reefs  at  10s.  apiece — a  premium,  by  the  way,  of  300 
per  cent — the  market  is  looking  for  a  speeds  recovery 
to  something  like  the  company’s  old  form.  But  what 
are  the  known  facts?  After  a  lengthy  period  of  dis¬ 
appointing  developments  in  the  mine  at  depth,  which 
involved  a  reduction  in  the  output  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  a  reduction  in  the  ore  reserves,  the  last  few 
months  have  witnessed  what  is  officially  described  as 
“  a  decided  improvement  ”  in  the  deeper  workings.  The 
directors  in  the  annual  report  which  is  to  he  presented 
to  shareholders  at  the  meeting  to-morrow,  remark  that 
“  it  is  evident  the  looked-for  recovery  in  the  mine  is 
in  progress,”  but  they  go  on  to  remark  that  the  recovery 
“  has  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Board 
to  anticipate  an  increased  production  for  the  present.” 

A  further  decrease  in  capital  expenditure  is  fore¬ 
shadowed,  so  that  less  will  have  to  be  written  off  the 
current  year’s  profits  than  was  the  case  in  respect  of 
1908-9,  hut  failing  increased  gold  production,  where  is 
a  substantially  increased  dividend  to  come  from?  I 
say  substantially  increased  for  the  reason  that  prospects 
of  a  big  dividend  are  required  to  justifv  the  price  ruling 
for  the  shares.  Indian  gold  mining  shares  are  usually 
valued  on  about  a  12  per  cent,  basis,  though  why  they 
should  be  while  such  a  mine  as  the  Ivanhoe  is  valued 
on  a  15  per  cent,  basis  I  fail  to  understand.  Plowever, 
to  be  even  on  a  12  per  cent,  basis,  Champion  Reef 
requires  to  raise  its  dividend  rate  to  50  per  cent.,  that 
is,  to  more  than  double  the  rate  paid  for  each  of  the 
last  two  years.  If  the  improvement  in  the  mine  at 
depth  is  maintained  such  an  increase  in  dividend  may 
occur  eventually,  but  in  valuing  the  company’s  shares 
as  it  does,  the  market  appears  to  he  taking  a  good  deal 
for  granted,  especially  as  the  directors — who  in  the 
Past  have  not  by  any  means  been  too  conservative  in 
their  views — do  not  anticipate  increased  production  for 
the  present. 

ROUND  THE  MARKETS. 


Reduction  in  the  Bank  Rate — Consols  React — Three 
per  Cents.  Elbowed  Out  by  Higher  Yielding  Securi¬ 
ties — Foreign  Loans  and  Conversion  Talk — Some 
Cheap  Trustee  Stocks. 

The  fall  in  the  Bank  Rate  last  week  was  the  first 
reduction  that  has  been  made  in  the  month  of  December 
for  the  past  eighteen  years.  As  a  rule,  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  are  times  of  relative  pressure  upon 
London,  and  it  is  not  until  the  New  Year  that  the  City 
begins  to  look  for  relief  in  money  rates.  But  then,  a  5 
per  cent.  Bank  Rate  is  above  the  average,  and  out  of 
consideration  for  the  general  trading  communitv  it  is 
desirable  not  to  keep  it  in  force  a  day  longer  than  is 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  unusually  heavy  foreign 
demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England  in  September  and 
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Dctober,  5  per  cent,  had  to  be  established  on  the  21st 
of  the  latter  month.  Real  doubts  were  at  first  felt  as 
to  whether  even  this  would  be  the  limit  in  money  rates, 
yet  despite  the  criticisms  heard  about  our  antiquated 
system,  the  Bank  of  England  has  once  again  shown 
that  a  5  per  cent,  rate  speedily  gives  her  control  of 
the  gold  market,  and  permits  of  the  necessary  building 
up  of  reserves.  Within  a  month  of  its  establishment 
5  per  cent,  attracted  so  much  gold  from  France  and 
elsewhere  that  a  reduction  would  have  been  possible 
on  November  25  but  for  the  need  to  await  the  effect 
of  the  Budget  rejection  upon  the  Money  Market.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  4^  per  cent.  Bank  Ptate  will  shortly  give  place 
to  4  per  cent.,  but  the  chances  are  against  any  return 
yet  awhile  to  the  dirt-cheap  money  rates  prevailing 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  1908  and  1909,  because 
we  have  left  behind  the  spell  of  stagnation  in  trade,  and 
look  to  be  in  for  really  busy  times. 

The  fall  in  the  Bank  Kate  brought  no  benefits  to  the 
Consol  market.  Since  my  last  week’s  notes  appeared 
Goschens  have  been  steadily  losing  the  improvement 
they  scored  just  after  the  House  of  Lords’  decision  upon 
the  Finance  Bill,  until  they  are  now  practically  where 
they  stood  before  the  action  of  the  Gilded  Chamber. 
From  the  first-  I  doubted  the  staying  power  of  the  rally. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  premature  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  build  upon  the  prospects  of  the  party  it 
favours  being  returned  to  power ;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  number  of  new  issues  competing  against  Consols  that 
will  probably  be  offered  in  the  New  Year  must  check 
any  violent  rise  in  Goschens,  seeing  that  the  latter 
return  only  3  per  cent.,  whereas  the  best  Trustee  stocks 
are  now  being  offered  on  a  basis  of  3]?  per  cent,  to  over. 
Financial  chaos  there  may  not  be,  but  the  output  of 
Treasury  Bills  necessitated  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Budget  will  give  bankers  and  other  large  users  of  funds 
free  employment  for  their  funds  in  the  next  few  months 
on  terms  probably  that  will  make  poor  Consols  look 
uninviting. 

In  the  Foreign  market  a  good  demand  has  been  kept 
up  for  Japanese,  Russian,  South  American,  and  other 
bonds,  in  which  the  public  has  taken  such  an  interest  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  addition  to  the  circumstantial 
rumours  lately  current  about  a  conversion  of  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  debts  is  a  vague  report  that  the 
Brazilian  authorities  are  contemplating  a  similar  step. 
There  may  be  nothing  in  the  story,  though  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  a  Government  should  wish  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  rise  in  its  securities  to  rearrange  its  borrow¬ 
ings  upon  cheaper  terms.  Whether  Brazil  or  any  other 
second  or  third  rate  authority  would  be  altogether  wise 
to  attempt  a  scaling  down  of  interest  is  another  matter. 
Hitherto  the  public  has  rushed  for  Brazilian,  Argentine, 
Chinese,  and  other  foreign  bonds,  not  because  they  liked 
foreign  securities  better  than  home  securities,  but 
because  of  their  passion  for  5  per  cent.  If  these  foreign 
Governments  were  to  pay  off  their  5  per  cent,  bonds  and 
replace  them  with  4^  per  cents,  or  fours,  the  gilt,  so  far 
as  the  British  public  is  concerned,  would  be  off  the 
gingerbread,  the  more  so  as  the  unpopularity  of  British 
stocks  has  driven  these  down  to  prices  at  which  the 
margin  between  them  and  many  of  the  foreigners  has 
become  very  greatly  narrowed. 

It  is,  in  fact,  worth  pointing  out  that  upon  some  of 
our  best  English  railway  prior-charge  securities — full- 
fledged  Trustee  stocks — a  yield  can  now  be  obtained  of 
fully  3f  per  cent.  This  return,  for  instance,  is  possible 
upon  such  irreproachable  investments  as  Great  Western 
Five  per  Cent.  Consolidated  preference,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Three  and  Four  per  Cent,  preferences, 
London  and  South-Western  Four  per  Cent,  preference, 
Midland  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Consolidated  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  North-Western  Four  per  Cent.  1902  prefer¬ 
ence,  while  Brighton  Five  per  Cent.  Second  preference 
and  Great  Central  Five  per  Cent,  debenture  stock  offer 
3 1.  per  cent.  I  have  taken  these  few  stocks  at  random 
— the  list  could  be  easily  extended. 
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Yankees  Firm — General  Conditions  Favourable— Labour 

Uncertainty  the  Chief  Cloud — Nor l-oles  and  a 

Suggested  Guarantee. 

The  American  market  lias  been  helped  by  .  several 
important  influences.  President  Taft’s  Message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  some 
trepidation,  was  of  the  moderate,  conciliatory  tone 
which  pleased  Wall  Street,  though  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  discussion  of  the  all-important  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  have  been  relegated  to  a  later 
Message.  The  reduction  in  the  English  Bank  Rate 
reassured  New  York  over  the  monetary  position,  and  so 
far  as  stocks  are  concerned  it  was1  understood  that  the 
hanks  and  trust  companies  would  give  concerted  sup¬ 
port  to  the  market,  in  order  that  their  holdings  might 
figure  at  high  prices  in  the  balance-sheets  about  to  be 
made  up.  Railroad  traffics  continue  to  make  very  nne 
showings,  and  the  trader  of  the  United  States  still  shows 
signs  of  rapid  expansion.  The  chief  cloud  upon  the 
market  at  present  is  the  labour  uncertainty.  Apart 
from  the  strike  of  switchmen  in  the  North-West, 
there  has  in  the  last  few  days  been  a  report  that  the 
employees  upon  32  Eastern  roads  are  preparing  a 
demand  for  an  immediate  10  per  cent,  advance  in 
wages.  It  is  said  that  the  men  are  in  earnest,  for  they 
claim  that  higher  wages  are  urgently  called  for  on 
account  of  a  big  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  while  they 
say  that  their  wage  Scale  is  only  half  what  is  being 
paid  in  the  West.  The  companies  are  expected  to  give 
way,  though  their  intention  seems  to  be  to  pass  the 
burden  on  to  the  trader  by  raising  freight  rates.  That 
is  the  crucial  point,  and  one  that  Will  have  to  be 
watched  by  the  market,  for  in'  view  of  the  very  strong 
feeling  that  exists  in  the  Eastern  States  against  higher 
freight  rates,  the  companies’  plan,  if  proceeded  with, 
may  lead  to  trouble. 

In  considering  the  outlook  for  Yankees,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  not  to  he  led!  away  by  the  bright  trade  prospects 
from  the  high  level  at  which  stocks  already  stand. 
Compilations  of  the  present  dividend  yields,  based  on 
market  prices  of  now  and  a  year  ago,  show  that  in  25 
active  roads  only  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  give  greater  yields  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  last  year.  Unions,  Southern  Pacifies,  New  York 
Centrals,  Northern  Pacifies,  Pennsylvanian,  Atchisons, 
Milwaukees,  and  Great  Northerns  are  below  last  year,  in 
yield,  because  of  the  higher  prices  of  the  stocks.  The 
report  just  issued  by  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a  very 
satisfactory  document.  The  company,  after  allowing 
for  fixed  charges,  showed  a  surplus  of  £5,713,257,  from 
which  have  to  be  deducted  other  charges  of  £357,376. 
The  dividend's  on  the  Preferred  stock  amounted  to 
£998,421,  and  those  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  for  the 
war  on  the  Common  stock  to  £2,468,973,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £1,895,593.  Norfolks-  have  been  liberally 
bought,  the  shares  rising  above  par.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  Pennsylvania  may  regain  control  of  the 
Norfolk,  and  that  a  5  per  cent,  guarantee  upon  the 
shares  may  be  given  'by  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
subsidiaries. 

Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway — Probable  Leasing 
to  the  Canadian  Northern — The  Trunk  Position 
_ Argentine  Rails  and  Frosts— Promising  Manilas. 

The  market’s  satisfaction  over  the  October  net  revenue 
statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  last  week,  led  to  further  "bear”  covering  in 
the  junior  stocks,  and  prices  have  risen  sharply.  In 
the  four  months  from  July  1  the  record  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Grand  Trunk  system  has  been  as  follows:  — 


July  . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

Gross 

Receipts. 

£ 

+  35,100 

4-  81,300 
+  85,000 
+  52,600 

Working 

Expenses. 

£ 

_  4-  35,150 

+  70,300 
•f  00,500 

4-  30,000 

Net 

(Receipts. 

Q 

SO 

-+  50 

+  -11,000 
+  24,500 
+  16,600 

Tour  months,.. 

+  254,(00 

H-.  201,900 

+  52,050 

For  the  second  half  of  1908,  the  Grand  Trunk  paid 
interest  upon  its  Preferences  down  to  2^  per  cent,  (lor 
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the  whole  year)  on  the  Five  per  Cent.  Second  Preference. 
For  the  first  half  of  1909,  the  First  Preference  dividend 
was  duly  paid,  against  nothing  on  that  stock  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  1908.  The  company  thus  started 
the  current  half-year  £85,421  to  the  good,  or,  as  £9,938 
was  brought  in,  against  £1,625,  in  all  £93,734  to  the 
good  Adding  the  net  increase  shown  to  the  end  of 
October  (£50,050)  gives  an  additional  sum  of  £145,784, 
of  which  £63,210  would  be  required  to  raise  the  interest 
on  the  Second  Preference  to  its  full  rate  of  5  per  cent., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £82,574  for  Thirds,  or  over  1  per 
cent.,  without  making  allowance  for  any  addition  to 
net  receipts  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

This  estimate,  however,  takes  no  account  of  a  possible 
draft  upon  the  Trunk  for  interest  on  bonds  of  the 
Trunk  Pacific  road.  The  whole  question  of  when 
different  portions  of  the  new  road  begin  to  rank  for 
interest  out  of  revenue,  and  to  what  extent  the  parent 
company  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  under  its 
guarantees,  remains  shrouded  in  mystery.  In  the 
circumstances,  speculators  would  be  wise  not  to  count 
with  confidence  upon  a  dividend  on  the  Third  Prefer¬ 
ence  this  year,  for  even  if  the  board  has  sufficient  money 
in  hand  to  distribute  a  small  dividend,  it  may  easily 
decide  to  pouch  it,  in  view  of  the  unknown  liabilities  to 
its  big  offspring  within  the  next  few  years. 

Among  minor  Canadian  Rails  a  sensational  feature 
has  been  the  collapse  in  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
issues.  The  report  for  1908  made  a  belated  appearance 
a  week  or  two  ago,  and  showed  that  the  company  had 
not  earned  the  interest  on  its  prior  lien  bonds,  while 
traffics,  so  far  reported  in  the  current  year,  have  dis¬ 
played  a  further  decline.  There  has  been  great  diffi¬ 
culty  for  some  time  in  getting  information  about  this 
company  s  affairs  here,  Messrs.  Coates,  Son,  and  Com¬ 
pany,  the  former  London  agents,  having  long  ceased  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  But  it  is  now  reported  that  a 
scheme  is  under  consideration  for  the  line  to  be  leased  to 
the  Canadian  Northern.  According  to  rumour,  Quebec 
and  Lake  St.  John  bonds  will  be  written  down  consider¬ 
ably  and  exchanged  for  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  bonds  of 
the  leasing  company.  It  is  said  that  a  circular  will 
shortly  be  issued  on  the  subject.  • 

Argentine  Rails  were  rather  badly  disturbed  at  one 
time  during  the  week  by  cables  reporting  damage  to  the 
crops  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  late  frosts. 
Later  advices  were  of  a  reassuring  character,  and  prices 
rallied,  with  the  principal  exception  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Pacifies,  which  it  will  be  remembered  were  forced 
UP  recenfly  'by  a  demonstration  made  against  the 

bears.  Wheat  is  now  in  such  an  advanced  state _ 

in  fact,  harvesting  is  just  beginning — that  it  is  unlikely - 
that  the  frost  can  have  caused  much  damage,  though 
it  is  a  little  early  yet  for  detailed  reports.  There  has 
been  a  continuance  of  the  demand  for  Manila  railway 
debentures,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  prospects.,  of  this  undertaking.  The  official 

earnin£6v  for  the  current  year  (plus  a  sum 
of  £20,000  interest)  is  £155,000,  against  which  the 
charge  on  the  company’s  debentures  will  be  £143,000. 
But  the  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  of  the  total 
expected  net  railway  earnings  of  £135,000,  nearly  the 
whole  amount  will  be  derived  from  210  miles,  represent¬ 
ing  the  old  line.  In  other  words,  150  miles  of  new  track 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  of  showing  what  thev  can  do 
towards  paying  for  the  cost  of  their  construction  and 
maintenance.  According  to  Mr.- Cater  Scott,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  the  company  should  in  the  near  future  justify 
•everything  that  had  been  said  in  its  favour  and  should 
realise  the  expectations  of  everyone  who  had  invested 
in  its  securities.  The -four  per  cent.  “B”  debentures 
(interest,  April  and  October)  can  be  bought  at  about  74, 
and  the  five  per  cent  preference  shares  (£10  nominal) 
•stand  at.  3.  I  recommended  both  these  in  an  article  on 
June  2,  when  prices  were  respectively  72  and  2£,  and 
still  think  them  worth  buying  by  the  speculative  inves¬ 
tor  The  preference  shares  are  not  yet  in  receipt  of  a 
dividend,  but  if  reasonable  prospects  be  fulfilled  their 
turn  is  coming. 


Mines— Kaffirs  Base— Rand  Labour— Giants  and  Globes 
Active— “  J uncle  ”  Favourites. 

^  Although  business  generally  has  been  quieter  in  the 
Mining  markets  during  the  past  week  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period,  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  doing  for 
a  nineteen-day  account  and  allowing  for  the  near 
approach  of  the  Christmas  holiday.  Kaffirs  have  not 
maintained  their  recent  buoyancy,  the  demand  from  the 
continent  and  the  home  public  having  fallen  off,  and 
the  bears;  having  mostly  repurchased,  the  market  has 
not  had  a  short  ”  position  to  sustain  it.  Consequently, 
prices  have  given  way,  though  not  to  any  great  extent, 
an  _  1  would  probably  not  take  much  fresh  buyinp*  to 
enable  them  to  regain  the  ground  lost. 

The  Transvaal  gold  yield  for  November,  announced 
last  Friday,  failed  to  stimulate  speculation,  although 
the  figures  were  rather  better  than  had  been  expected, 
the  daily  average  for  last  month  being  above  that  for 
October.  The  native  labour  returns  also  had  no  favour¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  market.  Members 
were  confused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  figures  were 
set  out,  and  at  first  sight  were  disappointed,  as  the  gain 
appeared  to  be  only  200  “  boys.’'  But,  allowing  for  the 
gain  in  tae  number  of  natives  employed  by  contractors 
on  mines,  and  for  the  larger  number  in  compounds 
awaiting  distribution,  the  November  return  records  an 
improvement  ol  1,800  on  that  for  October.  So  far 
good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  recovery  in  the  labour 
figures  will  be  maintained,  as  otherwise  those  who  are 
antidpatuig  a  good  Kaffir  market  in  the  early  part 

S'S?”  lwdly  have  th“  “peof- 

The  Rhodesian  and  West  African  markets  have  both 
provided  features  of  interest  during  the  past  week, 
oharp  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  the  price  of  Giants 
and  Globes,  concerning  which  mines  fresh  information 
has  come  to  hand.  The  re-estimate  of  the  Globe  and 
icenix  ore  reserves  is  at  last  before  the  shareholders 
and  it  is  satisfactory  in  that  it  indicates  continued 
improvement  m  the  position  of  the  mine,  while  from  a 
lough  calculation  it  would  appear  that  the  rise  in  the 
shares  to  about  £5  is  fairly  justified  apart  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cash  resources.  In  the  Giant  Mine-  the  reef  has 
at  last  been  cut; at  the  No.  7  level,  and  the  first  assay- is 
quite  satisfactory,  but  a.  later  message  reports  the  reef 
to  be  disturbed,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  evidence 
is  forthcoming  as  to  the  full  dimensions  of  the  ere 
oody  at  this  level — the  question  of  chief  importance. 

In  the  West  African  market  the  news  of  the  further 
postponement  of  crushing  at  the  Pres  ten  Block  A  Mine 
owing  to  the  delay  in  completing  the  railway  caused 
some  disappointment,  but  the  market  soon  got  over  this, 
thanks  to  fresh  signs  of  a  broadening  of  interest  in 
‘•  Jungle  ’(  affairs.  The  feature  has  been  the  strength 
of  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated,  while  among  the  small- 
priced  descriptions  Offin  Rivers  have  had  a  spurt. 
Gold  Coast  Amalgamated,  as  I  pointed  out  some 
months  back,  when  the  shares  were  about  £3  apiece, 
has  great  potentialities,  and  although  the  shares  have 
now  risen  to  over  £4,  I  still  think  them  one  of  the 
soundest  possible-  selections  in  this  market  from  a 
leck-up  point  of  view. 


Cannes.— Gallia  Palace.  Built  in  1900.  40  apartments 

with  private  baths.  Garage  for  30  Motor-cars.  Orchestra. 


A  Couple  of  Kaffir  Reports, 

.  Among  the  many  company  reports  that  have  been 
issued  during  the  last  week  or  two  there  are  a  couple 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  me  since  the  shares 
of  the  concerns  in  question  have  frequently  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  my  readers  from  the  time  when  their  market 
quotations  were  well  below  those  now  ruling.  I  refer 
to  the  Gold  Mines  Investment  Co.  and  the°  Van  Ryn 
Gold  Mines.  Both  companies  are  holding  their  meet¬ 
ings  this  week  (the  Van  Ryn  to-day  and  G.M.I. 
to-morrow),  and  in  both  cases  shareholders  are  being 
presented  with  a  very  satisfactory  statement,  in  fact 
the  best  they  have  ever  had. 

From  the  summary  of  the  Gold  Mines  Investment 
Co.’s  results  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
directors  are  pursuing  a  conservative  policy,  the  addi- 
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tions  to  reserve  and  the  carry-forward  balance  totalling 

£45,000,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital:  — 

7/12/08  to  1/7/  8  t° 

7/12/C 


Brought  forward 
Net  profit . 


30/11/09 

£ 

13,124 

95,340 


1/03 
£ 
17,377 
35,747 


Dividend  .. 
To  reserve 


H  8,404 

50  OtO  (10  p.C  ), 
10,000 


63  124 

25,000  (6  p.C.) 
15,000 


Carried  forward 


48,464 


13,124 


This  company’s  shares,  which  were  up  to  3-^  at  one 
time  this  year,  are  hack  now  to  2-1,  but  holder®  will 
probably  see  a  very  fair  recovery  in  the  price  when 
Kaffirs  become  really  active  again. 

Van  Ryn  shares,  now  about  4-|,  are  also  likely  to  go 
better  in  a  good  market.  The  results  for  the  year 
ended  June  last  constitute  a  record  in  the  company’s 
history,  but  they  are  expected  to  be  improved  upon. 
When  the  additions  to  plant  are  completed  an  increased 
quantity  of  ore  will  be  treated,  and  the  outlook  is  for 
a  further  advance  in  the  dividend  rate.  For  1908-9 
the  company  paid  45  per  cent.,  as  against  35  per  cent, 
for  1907-8.  The  company  is  in  a  strong  financial 
position,  and  the  ore  reserves  represent  approximately 
four  years’  supply  for  the  mill  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  rate  of  crushing. 


Westraltan  Mining  Combines. 


Following  not  long  'behind  the  Boulder  Deep- 
Hannan’s  Star  combine  come  schemes  affecting  the 
interests  of  shareholders  in  five  either  companies  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  Kalgoorlie  Field.  The  Golden  Links  is 
acquiring  the  Kalgoorlie  property  and  plant  of  the 
Oroya-Brownhill  Company,  and  is  also  absorbing  the 
Kalgoorlie  Amalgamated.  The  combine  is  to  be  called 
“  Oroya-Links,”  and  will  have  a  capital  of  £312,500  in 
shares  of  5s.  each. 


The  Oroya-Brownhill  brings  into  the  scheme  the 
necessary  treatment  plant,  and  although  its  Kalgoorlie 
property  has  been  largely  denuded  of  the  high  grade  ore, 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  low 
grade  material  remaining.  The  Golden  Links,  whose 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  has  a  large 
body  of  ore  exposed,  while  the  Kalgoorlie  Amalgamated 
owns  the  area  between  the  Brownhill  and  the  Golden 
Links’  leases  and  covers  the  deep  levels  of  the  Links’ 
ground,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  outcrop.  It  is 
officially  anticipated  that  profits  of  about  £4,000  per 
month  will  be  earned,  whioh  rate  would  represent  a, 
very  fair  return  upon  the  issued  capital. 

A  scheme  is  also  stated  to  be  on  the  tapis,  the  object 
of  which  is  amalgamation  of  the  Chaffers  and  Great 
Bouder  Main  Reef  companies,  and  in  this  case  also 
present  holders  are  not  expected  to  put  up  additional 
funds.  The  Chaffers  has  a  substantial  cash  balance 
and  the  Boulder  Main  Reef  has  the  necessary  plant  for 
the  treatment  of  the  ore  of  both  concerns.  According 
to  the  Financial  Ti/mes,  the  capital  of  this  combine  is  to 
be  £150,000  in  4a.  shares,  and  one  new  share  is  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  each  one  at  present  held. 


Robber— The  Amazon  Output. 

The  price  of.  rubber  continues  to  decline  from  the 
meteoric  figure  of  9s.  7|d.  per  pound  attained  in 
October,  and  the  steady  flow  of  large  shipments  from 
the  Amazon  is  expected  to  send  it  below  7s.  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  receipts  from  Para  for  December 
are  already  1,050  tons,  and  further  heavy  arrivals  are 
on  the  way.  The  total  Para  crop  from  July  1  to  date 
amounts  to  14,280  tons,  against  13,100  tons  for  the 
same  period  as  last  year.  The  fall  in  value  has  pleased 
the  trade,  and  a  leading  manufacturer  of  motor  tyres 
says  that  if  the  price  drops  to  6s.  per  pound  his  firm  will 
increase  their  purchase®  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

The  rubber  share  market  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  investment  department,  and  speculators  are  restrict¬ 
ing  their  operations — a  most  healthy  sign.  The  failure 
of  several  new  issues  should  stop  the  manufacture  of 
worthless  promotions  and  bring  back  investors  to  the 
producing  companies  which  still  continue  to  declare 
satisfactory  interim  dividends.  We  are  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  nineteen-day  account,  with  Christmas 


approaching,  to  be  followed  by  a  raging,  tearing  general 
election,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  rubber  market 
will  present  many  speculative  advantages  until  the 
election  is  over.  The  producing  companies’  dividends 
are  now  assured  in  respect  of  1909,  and  if  rubber  main¬ 
tains  a  general  average  of  6s.  for  1910  the  industry 
will  he  in  a  better  position  than  ever.  American 
buying  of  raw  rubber  in  February  and  March  may  be 
an  early  feature  of  the  New  Year,  as  a  strong  demand 
and  improving  trade  in  the  States  has  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars  and  taxi-cabs. 

It  is  calculated  that  200,000  will  be  in  use  in  America 
by  June  next. 

In  continuation  of  my  notes  on  the  younger  promis¬ 
ing  rubber  companies,  the  Ceylon  Cocoa  and  Rubber  has 
just  issued  its  balance-sheet  showing  that  the  “  capital 
cost  per  acre,  planted,  works  out  at  under  £23,  which 
is  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  estate  so  near  produc¬ 
tion.”  Taking  the  market  price  at  £2  this  means  £46 
per  acre,  and  compares  with  Perak  valued  at  £340  per 
acre,  Selangor  £310,  and  Vallambrosa  £320  per  acre. 
The  Sekong  Rubber  Company  has  a  large  property  of 
8,771  acres  in  British  North  Borneo,  with  an  issued 
capital  of  £67,500.  A  good  asset  is  its  ten-year-old 
trees,  which  gave  10,700  lb.  of  rubber  last  year,  and 
are  expected  to  give  30,000  for  1909-10.  Sekong  rubber 
always  commands  a  good  price  in  the  market,  and  the 
average  price  up  to  last  July  was  6s.  7d.  per  lb.,  since 
when  sales  have  been  made  at  over  9s.  per  lb.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  25,000  trees  over  the  tappable  age,  a  good 
numbei-  under  four  years  old,  and  400  acres  tire  to  bo 
planted  this  year.  The  £1  shares,  12s.  6d.  paid,  are 
obtainable  at  17s.  6d.,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Sekong  was  floated  in  June,  1908,  when  the 
rubber  market  was  in  a  dull  condition.  Borneo  land 
now  commands  £5  per  acre  unplanted,  and  the  Sekong 
has  land  enough  for  atleast  two  prosperous  concerns. 
The  Mabira  Forest  has  a  huge  area  of  150  square 
miles  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  which  was  acquired 
for  only  £33,000  in  cash  and  shares.  The  issued  capital 
is  only  £93,988,  of  which  £70,491  is  paid  up.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  1,500,000  trees  which  can 
now  be  tapped,  and  that  there  are  2, 000', 000  more  in 
the  unexplored  forest.  The  company  has  planted  a 
considerable  area  with  Para  seedlings,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  increasing,  being  79,145  lbs.  for  ten 
months  to  end  October,  against  a  total  of  44,000  lb.  for 
1908.  The  shares  have  dropped  to  31s.  since  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  article,  but  with  so  modest  a 
capital  for  so  large  a  property,  and  with  abundant 
and  cheap  labour,  the  Mabira  company  should  earn  very 
large  profits  for  its  shareholders. 

Industrials  —  Bats  Advance  —  Bleachers’  Association 
Improved  Showing — L.G.O.  Meeting — Dunlop  Pneu¬ 
matic  Profits. 

In  the  Industrial  market  Hudson’s  Bays  rose  two 
points  to  99  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  the  interim 
dividend — an  anticipation  which  was  not  realised..  The 
dividend  now  announced  is  15s.  per  share.  This  was 
the  amount  paid  a  year  ago,  and  the  presumption  is, 
therefore,  tha-t  the  board  do  not  consider  that  business 
has  sufficiently  improved  to  justify  a  return  to  the 
interim  payment  of  20s.  per  share  which  was  made  for 
1906-7  and  1905-6.  Iron  and  Steel  issues  have  dis¬ 
played  a  good  tendency,  and  a  notable  movement  has 
been  an  advance  of  Thames  Ironworks  debentures  on 
news  that  the  company  has  obtained  a  big  order  from 
the  Admiralty.  Cotton  and  Textile  shares  have  also 
improved  now  that  there  is  further  evidence  of  th o  le- 
vival-of  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  cotton  industry  is 
heavily  handicapped  for  the  present  by  the  shortage 
in  the  American  supply  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
consequent  advance  in  prices,  aggravated,  as.  usual  by- 
speculation.  For  last  month  the  average  price  oi  the 
cotton  imported  was  £3  12s.  per  cwt.  as  against  x-2  12s. 
a  year  ago.  This  has  necessitated  a  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  Lancashire  the  spinning  mills  are  still 
working  short  time,  and-  will  continue  to  do  so  lor 
another  month  or  two.  Meanwhile  a  satisfactory 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  Bleachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Limited,  is  shown  by  the  interim  report  for  the 
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half-year  ended  September  30.  The  net  profit  amounted 
to  £195,010,  as  compared  with  £113,096  for  the  corre-_ 
sponding  period  last  year,  and  £151,137  for  the  six 
months  ended  September  30,  1907.  The  ordinary 
shareholders,  who  received  no  dividend  at  all  for  the 
company’s  last  financial  year,  are  now  to  get  4  per  cent., 
and  the  ‘balance  forward  is  increased  from  £31,385  to 
£91,645. 

Some  remarks  that  I  made  last  week  upon  the  im¬ 
proper  introduction  of  politics  at  company  meetings 
'were  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mi*.  Henry  Hicks,  the 
chairman  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 
His  speech  at  the  meeting  of  that  company  degenerated 
into  a  tirade  of  vulgar  personal  abuse  of  members  of 
the  Government,  which  was  summarily  cut  short  by 
the  shareholders.  On  the  crucial  question  of  the 
•omission  of  any  allowance  for  depreciation  he  adopted 
an  attitude  which  few  business  men  will  approve.  He 
argued  that  there  had  been  no  depreciation  in  the 
motor-’buses — on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  appreciation — owing  to  the  expenditure  on 
maintenance  and  the  constant  renewal  of  worn-out 
parts.  The  best  comment  upon  this  was  made  by  a 
Shareholder,  Mr.  P.  D.  Leake,  F.C.A-,  whose  speech, 
as  that  of  an  expert,  has  not  been  so  fully  reported  as  it 
•deserved  to  be  :  — 

The  reason  usually  given  for  omitting  the  factor  of  depreciation 
from  a  revenue  account  purporting  to  show  the  profit  or  loss  of 
a  business  is  that  the  particular  property  has  been  eo  well  main¬ 
tained  by  abundant  expenditure  during  the  period  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  valuable  (and  sometimes  it  is  said  more  valuable) 
at  the  end  of  the  time  as  at  the  beginning,  but  this  is  a  disastrous 
fallacy  leading  straight  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  although  by 
depending  upon  incomplete  accounts  shareholders  are  for  a  time 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  sometimes  subscribe 
further  money  for  the  puipose  of  one  or  two  reconstructions  before 
the  final  collapse  comes. 

Mr.  Leake  mentioned  that  from  an  examination  of  the 
'accounts  he  believed  that  at  the  present  time  every 
pound  the  company  collected  in  fares  cost  them  at  least 
twenty-two  shillings,  without  charging  anything  for 
interest  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  capital. 
Everybody  must  wish  this  once  flourishing  concern  a 
happy  issue  out  of  its  afflictions,  hut  the  outlook  is 
certainly  a  dismal  one. 

For  the  past  year  the  profits  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Company  show  an  increase  from  £192,942  to 
£203,774.  The  dividend  on  the  Deferred  shares  is 
again  8  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Honourable  Director. 

In  an  action  in  which  he  was  the  defendant  last 
Week,  the  Hon.  Harry  Lee  Stanton  Lee-Dillon 
explained  his  ingenuous  conception  of  his  duties  as  a 
director  of  Feltham’s  Bank,  Limited:  — 

His  work  was  to  interview  clients  who  wanted  loans  and  to 
report  to  Benson ;  also  to  walk  about  the  bank  and  show  himself. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with,  the  finances. 

No  doubt  that  is  a  perfectly  accurate  description  of  the 
simple,  yet  not  unimportant,  part  which  this  gentle¬ 
man,  the  son  of  a  peer,  played  in  the  business  of  the 
fraudulent  concern  which  landed  his  fellow  director, 
Benson,  in  penal  servitude.  Of  course,  Mr.  Lee-Dillon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finances.  He  was  only  a 
dummy  director,  paid  a  salary  in  order  that  he  might 
“  show  himself,”  and  that  his  name  with  the  honour¬ 
able  handle  to  it  might  be  put  forward  as  a  lure  to  the 
unsuspecting  public.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  scandal  that 
the  law  does  not  bring  home  their  responsibilities  more 
sharply  to  directors  of  this  too  common  type.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  this 
case  at  least  Mr.  Lee-Dillon  has  been  adjudged  person¬ 
ally  liable  to  a  depositor  in  the  bank  who  parted  with 
£115  on  the  strength  of  one  of  the  swindling  adver¬ 
tisements  in  which  the  defendant’s  name  figured. 

Darracq  Shareholders  and  Tariff  Reform. 

The  humour  of  the  allusions  to  Tariff  Reform  at  the 
meeting  of  A.  Darracq  and  Co.,  Limited,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  generally  appreciated.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  the  chairman  said  that  the  only  thing  they 


could  be  certain  about  in  relation  to  Tariff  Reform  was 
that  if  it  were  introduced  here  the  price  of  motor-cars 
would  go  up,  and  the  duty  would  ultimately  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  He  added  that  the  company  were  not 
without  experience  in  this  matter,  as  a  protective  tariff 
existed  in  many  of  the  countries  with  which  they  dealt. 
A  number  of  shareholders  expressed  their  disagreement 
with  the  statement  that  the  consumer  or  pur¬ 
chaser  would  pay  the  duty.  As  Tariff  Reformers 
they  believe  that  it  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigner. 
Of  course  they  are  wrong,  but  it  is  funny  that 
they  have  not  the  gumption  to  perceive  that  if  they 
were  right  it  would  follow  that  they  would  themselves 
occupy  the  position  of  the  foreigner  so  far  as  the  sub¬ 
stantial  business  of  Darracq  and  Co.  in,  this  country  is 
concerned.  It  is  an  English  company,  but,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  most  people  are  aware,  the  manufactory  is  in 
France.  The  famous  Darracq  cars  are,  therefore, 
foreign  cars,  and  if  the  Tariff  Reform  gospel  were  true 
any  import  duty  which  we  might  impose  would  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders. 

In  common  with  similar  manufacturers  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Darracq  Company  has  suffered  a  consider¬ 
able  shrinkage  in  its  profits  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
One  intelligent  shareholder,  a  Mr.  B.  H.  Evans,  actually 
blamed  the  Government  for  this — not  the  French 
Government  in  whose  country  the  chief  business  of  the 
company  is  carried  on  with  all  the  supposed  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Protectionist  tariff — but  the  wicked  British 
Government !  It  is  a.  droll  example  of  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  a  man  may  be  driven  by  political  prejudice. 

East  Coast  Water  Company. 

My  opinion  has  been  invited  r  ;n  a  circular— it  is 
not  legally  a  prospectus — offering  for  sale  £1,800  five 
per  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures  of  the  East  Coast 
Water  Company,  Limited,  in  sums  of  £25,  at  £24  7s.  6d. 
each.  Well,  I  have  no  information  about  the  company 
beyond  what  the  circular  gives,  and  that  is  singularly 
little.  Islotable  omissions  are  the  amounts  of  the  share 
and  debenture  capital  and  the  names  of  the  directors. 
However,  there  are  sufficient  particulars  to  show  that 
this  is  one  of  many  trumpery  little  undertakings  of  the 
same  character  with  which  investors  at'  a  distance 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  It  ought  to  be  financed 
locally.  These  debentures  were,  it  seems,  issued  in 
payment  for  the  recent  laying  of  a  water-main  to  Sutton- 
on-Sea ;  and  Mr.  F.  Inman  Sharp,  of  Skegness,  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  them.  If  the  security  is  good,  obviously 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  go  outside  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  raise  a  paltry  sum  of  £1,800  on  5  per 
cent,  debentures. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  invite  applica¬ 
tions  for  an  issue  of  £1,500,000  of  Ceylon  Government 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  inscribed  stock  at  the  price 
of  £98  10s.  per  cent.  The  loan  is  secured  on  the 
general  revenue  and  assets  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 

Messrs.  Boulton  Bros,  and  Co.  are  authorised  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  a  Principality  of  Montenegro 
Five  per  Cent.  Government  loan  of  £250,000  at  the 
price  of  £97  per  cent.  The  principal  and  interest  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  Principality,  and 
are  specifically  secured  by  a  first  charge  upon  the 
revenues  and  taxes  of  the  customs  and  the  revenues  of 
the  State  Salt  Monopoly. 

With  a  capital  of  £150,000,  in  £1  shares,  of  which 
100,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  the  Premier 
Reforming  Company,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
to  acquire  the  British  patent,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
a  process  of  manufacturing  within  the  United  Kingdom 
rubber  articles  of  every  description  from  waste  rubber. 
By  this  process,  it  is  claimed,  waste  rubber  can  be 
turned  into  good  saleable  rubber  at  a  cost  of  about  3d. 
per  pound. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  ran  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box,"  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  reply  by  post,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  coupon  must  be  attached  to  every  inquiry , 
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A  coupon  will  always  bo  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  TRUTH. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries ,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  ,1  nom-d  e-plume  or  initials  ( the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

(3.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Railways. 

Safety.— Your  surmise  is  correct.  The  line  looks  to  be  in  for 
a  rough  time,  but  it  is  the  shareholders  who  will  have  to  suffer. 
The  debentures  may  still  be  regarded,  as  a  well-secured  invest¬ 
ment.  Inquirer,  Witham. — -I  doubt  whether  the  matter  is  one 
that  need  cause  grave  concern  to  the  stockholders.  Anyhow  the 
market  has  failed  to  take  any  alarm,  for  the  price  of  the  stock 
is  a  veiy  good  criterion.  Bugler. — I  should  not  care  to  predict 
that  the  shares  will  enter  the  dividend  list  next  yeai’,  but 
the  company  should  continue  to  progress  under  ordinary 
favourable  working  conditions.  Bombay. — -I  regard  National  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Mexico  First  Preferred  as  a  promising  holding.  The 
report  is  about  due,  and  is  expected  to  be  favourable,  hence  the 
recent  rise  in  the  stock. 

Mines. 

Old  Reader. — They  must  be  regarded  as  a  speculative  holding, 
and  I  see  no  reason  at  present  to  recommend  you  to  increase 
your  interest.  The  company  has  joined  the  dividend  list,  but 
I  cannot  say  when  it  will  make  another  distribution.  Lancer. — 
I  think  you  will  see  a  fair  profit  on  both  shares  eventually. 
Ceetch. — I  am  afraid  prospects  are  poor.  No.  1  is  quoted  about 
6d.,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  price  for  No.  2.  Civis. — At  present 
the  shares  appear  a  fair  holding,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  concern  will  be  a  dividend-payer,  and  I  would  not  put 
much  money  into  so  speculative  a  proposition.  IF.  II. — Reave 
North  Coast  Mining  and  Milling  shares  alone. 

Mixed  Securities. 

R.  S. — 1  and  2.  You  might  select  either  of  the  four  named. 
3.  Chinese  (Shanghai-Nangking)  Railway  Fives  would  make  an 
excellent  investment,  but  with  nearly  all  these  5  per  cent,  foreign, 
'bonds  there  is  very  little  scope  for  a  rise.  Medicus. — 1.  Yes, 
excellent  so  long  as  you  don’t  mind  the  uncalled  liability.  2  and 
3.  Both  B.A.  Great  Southern  and  Central  Argentine  preferences 
appear  to  be  amply  secured.  Staff. — 1.  The  outlook  for  this 
company  is  very  uncertain,  and  unless  you  are  willing  to  take 
a  good  deal  of  risk  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  out  on  the  moderate 
recovery  that  has  just  taken  place.  2.  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Four  per  Gent,  debentures,  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  and  Co.  Four 
per  Cent,  debentures,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cent,  debentures,  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Four  per  Cent.  First  Lien  and  refunding  bonds  give  4  per  cent, 
to  about  4§  per  cent.,  and  are  all  sound  investments.  Montrose. — 

1.  They  are  a  pure  gamble.  The  shares  are  not  quoted  in  the 
Official  List.  You  had  'better  see  if  your  broker  can  obtain  a 
price.  2.  They  are  a  good  holding  of  the  kind,  and  unless  you 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  profit  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
sell.  Seville. — 1.  They  are,  as  you  state,  irredeemable  until  1916, 
but  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Government  giving 
holders  the  option  to  convert  before  that  date.  Of  course,  the 
terms  would  have  to  be  attractive  in  order  to  get  holders  to  accede 
to  them.  At  present  no  scheme  has  been  formulated ;  the  matter 
is  simply  a  possibility.  2.  I  do  not  care  much  for  either  of  these. 
Caledonian. — They  are  all  sound  investments.  Balzac. — I  have 
looked  carefully  at  your  list,  and,  while  congratulating  you  on 
your'  selections,  think  you  would  be  unwise  to  sell  any  of  them. 
'They  are  all  investments  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  6,  and  even  this  stock  is  not  without  attraction  at  present 
price.  I  Tefer  to  it  elsewhere.  Of  course,  if  circumstances 
compel  you  to  obtain  a  higher  yield,  and  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  consequence  to  take  some  risk  it  is  another 
matter.  In  that  case  you  might  write  me  again,  Romanow.— 
You  might  keep  them  both.  The  seeming  anomaly  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Fives  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  at  par.  True,  redemption  cannot  in  the  ordinary 
course  begin  until  1916,  but  there  have  been  rumours  that  the 
Government  may  attempt  a  conversion  of  these  bonds  in  the  near 
future,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  offer  holders  the  right  to  exchange,  on 
terms  sufficiently  attractive,  into  a  lower  interest-bearing  security. 
S.  G. — 1.  The  latest  advices  from  the  country  have  been  less 
promising,  the  crop  having  deteriorated  in  the  past  six  weeks. 
Better  therefore  not  buy  more  just  now,  but  hold  what  you 
have.  2.  A  small  distribution  may  he  announced  shortly. 
Solicitus. — There  is  room  for  a  further  moderate  rise  in  the  foreign 
bonds  you  name,  and  the  exchange  might  therefore  be  made.  I 
see  no  reason  to  expect  much  early  advance  in  the  mining  shares 
named.  Interested. — <1.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  to  choose 
between  them  at  the  present.  In  either  case  a  purchase  would 
be  speculative.  3.  I  do  not  look  for  much  early  rise  in  British 
North  Borneos.  4.  New  Africans  are  being  talked  higher. 
V aleludo. — 1  and  2.  The  bonds  would  he  all  right.  For  the  rail¬ 
way  stock  you  might  substitute  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  3.  No.  R.  S. — 


1.  A  fair  speculation.  2.  It  is  a  very  sound  concern,  and  you 
might  hold  the  shares,  but  I  would  not  buy  more  at  present. 
Hazrington. — 1.  Gold  Mines  Investment  appear  a  hopeful  lock-up. 

2.  I  would  hardly  recommend  a  purchase.  Royal. — I  have  a  half 
recollection  of  answering  the  same  question  from  you  quite 
recently.  You  could  not  get  6  per  cent,  without  taking  a  fair 
amount  of  risk.  If  you  would  be  content  with  from  4^  to  5  per  cent. 

I  would  suggest  spreading  the  money  over  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds,  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan  Five  per  Cent,  bonds,  and  Cunard  Shipping  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent,  debentures.  Jerry. — 1.  See  reply  to 
“Nieol.”  2.  2  and  3.  I  have  no  recent  information  about  either 
concern. 

Miscellaneous. 

China  Aster. — 1.  Yours  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which  customers’ 
shares  were  improperly  dealt  with  by  the  concern  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  fear  you  have  no  remedy.  The  late  managing 
director  is  himself  a  bankrupt,  so  that  in  any  case  it  would  be 
useless  to  proceed  against  him.  O’f  course,  the  bonds  should  be 
left  alone.  2.  The  company  is  reconstructing  again.  Better  take 
what  you  can  get  for  the  shares.  Tasma. — 1-2.  They  are  specula¬ 
tive,  as  the  dividend  guarantee  expired  last  December,  and  no 
dividend  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  the  current  year.  3.  The 
second  lot  was  issued  this  year.  Alfred. — 1.  Divide  the  money 
between  English  Sewing  Cotton  Four  per  Cent,  debentures  and 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  Land  Four  per  Cent,  debentures. 
These  give  just  under  4  per  cent.,  and  are  quite  safe.  2.  See 
replies  under  the  heading  of  “Insurance  Notes.”  Timothy. — 
Yours  is  an  unfortunate  position,  but,  as  you  will  perceive 
from  the  proceedings,  at  the  meeting  and  the  names  of  many 
big  shareholders  who  were  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed, 
there  was  no  ground  for  suspecting  that  anything  was  wrong. 
Cairo. — It  is  an  old-established  and  sound  concern,  serving  a 
rapidly  growing  district,  and  has  paid  good  dividends  fox- 
many  years.  The  last  disti’ibution  was  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  on  the  original  shares  and  9  per  cent,  on  the  “B.” 
The  shares  are  not  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  trans¬ 
actions  in  them  usually  being  conducted  at  the  Mart.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  approach  the  company  direct  if  you  wished  to 
deal.  Daleth. — 1.  You  might  select  from  Bleachers’  Association 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  debentures,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  debentures,  and  William  Whiteley 
Four  per  Cent,  debentures.  2.  It  is  not  a  strong  concern,  but 
,  interest  upon  the  debenture  stock  appears  sufficiently  secure,  and 
I  would  not  part  with  them  now.  Lux. — The  outlook  for  the 
shares  is  poor.  I  am  unable  to  predict  that  by  waiting  you  will 
■  he  able  to  sell  to  better  advantage.  Taxi. — I  have  heard  nothing 
since.  Presumably  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
authorities.  Val. — Pitman’s  Stock  Exchange  (Business  Hand¬ 

book  iSeries),  5s.,  should  suit.  Keg. — 1,  It  is  customary  for  that 
Government  to  raise  a  trifle  in  this  way.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  lottery,  but  if  you  work  out  the 
odds  against  the  winning  of  any  substantial  prize,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  not  at  all  attractive  as  a  gamble.  Moreover,  the  ticket 
touts  are  often  tricksters.  2.  The  number  of  trees  planted  is 
officially  stated  to  be  650,000.  The  estate  is  not  developing  well, 
and  I  pi’efer  Malacca  for  immediate  as  well  as  future  prospects. 

3.  Output  to  July  31  was  10,689  lbs. ;  a  total  of  30,000  is  expected 

for  the  New  Year.  Nieol.— I  do  not  advise  a  purchase  of  _Moles- 
worth  Brothers’  rubber  shares.  JinJcee. — It  cannot  be  said  that 
such  infoi-mation  gives  any  advantage  or  supplies  any  clue 
generally,  though  it  may  do  so  in  concrete  cases.  Anxious. — I 
know  nothing  about  this  particular  skating  rink  company,  but 
having  agreed  to  buy  the  shares  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get 
out  of  your  contract.  A.  S.  P.  C. — Your  suggestion  is  being 
considered.  Truth  Subscriber. — I  am  afraid  that  you  cannot  get 
out  of  the  contract.  Yorkshire—  All  four  are  excellent  concerns, 
fairly  capitalised,  well  managed,  and  certain  to  improve  in  value. 
Add  Alor  Pongsu  and  Jequie  among  low-priced  shares  to  supply 
youi’  fifth  requirement.  Average—  Be  contented  with  your 

present  holding,  and  inquire  again  in  March,  when  the  estate 
should  he  shipping  rubber  ini  hulk.  Unfortunately  the  shares  are 
being  pushed  by  some  country  brokers  of  unpleasant  repute. 
Kitty ,  Harrogate,  J.  E.  K.,  H.  W.  D.  A.,  and  others.  See 
article  in  another  column  regarding  Gerson  Hamson  and  Go. 
Fall  Mall  and  others.— See  answers  in  another  column,  under  the 
heading  of  “Insurance.”  Fogged • — See  note  in  anotheT  column. 

VIGILANT. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  LAW  GUARANTEE  CRASH. 

THE  Law  Guarantee  Trust  and  Accident  Society  is 
an  office  which  has,  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  career  of  twenty-one  years,  been  thought  well  of. 
It  has  now  failed  completely,  and  terminates  its 
career  with  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  shareholders^, 
and  the  cessation — as  distinct  from  the  transfer  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  business-  This  is  an  event 
of  a  totally  exceptional  character  in  the  insurance 
world,  and  the  causes  of  the  collapse  deserve  careful 
consideration.  The  outstanding  feature  in  the  case  is 
that  certain  classes  of  business  transacted  by  t-he 
society  wfere  of  a  kind  that  other  insurance  offices  under¬ 
take,  and  these  departments  of  the  work  were  successful. 
The  failure  is  due  to>  a  branch  of  the  business  peculiar 
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to  the  Law  Guarantee,  namely,  that  of  insuring  the 
capital  invested  in  mortgages  and  debentures,  and  the 
payment  of  interest  upon  it. 

What  may  be  called  the  usual  business  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Guardian  Assurance  Company ;  it 
includes  fidelity,  guarantee,  personal  accident,  bur¬ 
glary,  and  certain  classes  of  fire  insurance.  The  Guar¬ 
dian  has  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  the  goodwill  attaching 
to  this  business,  but  neither  the  Guardian  nor  the 
Law  Guarantee  will  reveal  how  much  has  been  paid. 
I  have  no  desire  to  pry  into  anybody’s  affairs  if 
they  prefer  to  keep  them  secret,  but  I  think  it  might 
he  useful,  in  the  interests  of  insurance  business  as  a 
whole,  if  the  value  of  the  regular  business  of  the  Law 
Guarantee  were  made  public.  It  would  show  that 
insurance  business  conducted  on  normal  lines  provides 
not  merely  adequate  security  for  the  policy-holders,  but 
a  tangible  asset  in  addition,  which  gives  a  measure  of 
surplus  security,  even  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
company  originally  undertaking  the  risks'.  This  is 
important.  It  is  easy  for  the  uninstructed  to  argue 
that  if  an  office  with  the  large  capital  and  the  high 
standing  of  the  Law  Guarantee  comes  to  grief,  other 
insurance  companies  with  a  smaller  capital,  and  it  may 
be  a  less  reputation,  may  also  fail.  Any  such  inference 
would  be  incorrect,  since  so  far  as  the  Law  Guarantee 
resembled  other  insurance  companies,  it  succeeded ;  so 
far  as  it  was  unique,  it  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Before  dealing  with  the  causes  of  failure  it  is  as  well 
to  clear  one  or  two  little  matters  out  of  the  way.  One' 
point,  which,  as  far  as  I  understand,  is  not  yet  finally 
settled,  concerns  certain  re-insurance  contracts  with 
the  Law  Accident  Insurance  Society,  which  a  little 
while  back  was  taken  over  by  the  London  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  Fire  Office.  The  Law  Guarantee  contends  that 
the  Law  Accident  is  liable,  under  its  agreement,  for 
further  payments  in  connection  with  certain  risks  that 
have  turned  out  badly,  and  that  consequently  the  Law 
Accident  will  have  to  contribute  to  settling  the  losses 
of  the  Law  Guarantee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Law 
Accident  claims  not  only  that  it  has  no  liability  under 
policies  issued  by  the  Law  Guarantee,  but  that  it  has 
a  positive  claim  against  the  Law  Guarantee  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount.  Whether  the  Law  Accident  will  prove 
a  creditor  or  a  debtor  of  the  Law  Guarantee  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  decision  on  this  point  concerns  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  prospects  of  the  Law  Guarantee  shareholders. 

The  manager  of  the  Law  Guarantee,  the  former 
manager  of  the  Law  Accident,  the  manager  of  the 
Legal  and  General  Life  Office,  and  various  other 
people  were  concerned  in  one  or  more  enterprises, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  successful.  How  far 
these  gentlemen  committed  their  respective  offices  to 
the  support  of  their  joint  enterprise  I  am  not  aware. 
It  is  at  least  a  point  that  should  be  made  entirely  clear, 
especially  as  it  seems  doubtful  wisdom  for  the  managers 
of  busy  insurance  companies  to  divert  their  attention 
to  outside  undertakings.  Co-operation  among  managers 
in  an  extraneous  money-making  scheme  may,  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  inadvertently,  produce  arrangements 
among  the  managers  that  are  not  wholly  beneficial  to 
the  companies  over  which  they  have  the  chief  control. 

There  is  another  question  of  a  subsidiary  company 
connected  with  the  Law  Guarantee  which  deserves 
mention.  Two  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  Law 
Accident  Insurance  Society  formed  a  company  called 
the  United  Legal  Indemnity,  which,  although  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  fairly  well,  was  somewhat  over-shadowed  by 
other  offices  of  greater  magnitude.  Ultimately  the  Law 
Guarantee. purchased  all  the  shares  of  the  United  Legal,  ‘ 
whose  policies  it  guaranteed,  and  whose  business  was 
still  conducted  as  that  of  a  separate  company.  Owing 
to  doubts  about  the  Law  Guarantee  Society,  this 
guarantee  of  the.  United  Legal  policies  proved  of  little 
or  no  value,  and  the  United  Legal  endeavoured  to 
make  arrangements  with  some  other  company  that 
would  carry  greater  weight  with  the  public.  It  was  well 
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known  in  insurance  circles  that  efforts  were  being  made 
to  sell  the  business  of  the  United  Legal,  and  as  this 
society  was  owned  by  the  Law  Guarantee  it  was  not 
unnaturally  supposed  that  the  latter  office,  being  in 
difficulties,  wanted  to  realise  an  asset  of  considerable 
value.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  purchaser  for  the  United 
Legal,  and  that  the  real  problem  was  to  re-acquire 
possession  from  the  Law  Guarantee,  This  has  been 
arranged,  and  the  United  Legal  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Yorkshire.  The  Yorkshire  is  a  thoroughly  strong 
and  first-class  company  and  the  United  Legal  is  to 
remain  under  the  competent  management  of  Mr.  0.  H. 
Trenam,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Legal,  whose  services  will  benefit  the  Yorkshire,  while 
in  turn  the  support  of  the  Yorkshire  will  facilitate  the 
prosperous  development  of  the  United  Legal. 

These  points  being  cleared  out  of  the  way,  it  remains 
to  consider  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Law 
Guarantee,  and  the  probable  outlook  for  its  share¬ 
holders.  The  business  that  brought  about  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  society  was  that  of  guaranteeing  mortgages 
and  debentures.  The  present  chairman  of  the  society, 
who  is  not  responsible  for  its  failure,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  guaranteeing  of  mortgages  and  deben¬ 
tures  is  an  essentially  unsound  class  of  business.  It 
is  permissible  to  hesitate  before  endorsing  this  view. 
The  chairman  shows  in  detail  that  properties  originally 
valued  at  £4,912,516  are  now  estimated  to  be  of  the 
present  value  of  £1,705,173,  a  depreciation  to  the  extent 
of  65  per  cent,  of  the  value  originally  put  upon  them. 
After  making  every  conceivable  allowance  for  adverse 
conditions,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  original  valuations  were  not  made  on  the 
lines  appropriate  to  the  circumstances.  The  manager 
of  the  Law  Guarantee  is  Mr.  T.  R  Ronald.  From  the 
report  of  the  meeting  of  shareholders  it  appears  that 
the  society  s  valuer  was  Mr.  F.  J.  Ronald,  as  to  whose 
age  and  emoluments  the  shareholders  were  anxious  for 
information,  and  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  Mr.  F.  J. 
Ronald  has  been  acting  as  the  agent  for  letting  a  vast 
deal  of  the  property  which  the  Law  Guarantee  had  to 
take  over. 

When  the  chairman  tells  us  that  the  properties  under 
the  management  of  the  society  include  ninety  blocks  of 
flats  and  seventy-three  public-houses  and  hotels,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  directors  have 
exhibited  a  lack  of  caution  in  the  handling  of  the 
shareholders’  funds  which  is  little  short  of  amazing. 

The  comforting  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  tho 
report  of  the  chairman  is  that  there  is  no  other  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  existence  that  has  conducted  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  anything  like  the  same  kind,  or  in  anything 
like  the  same  way,  as  the  Law  Guarantee.  Whereas 
insurance  companies  in  general  proceed  tentatively  with 
new  departures,  and  conduct  cautiously  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  approved  by  experience,  the  Law  Guarantee 
appears  to  have  carried  on  a  novel  form  of  business 
obviously  involving  considerable  risks,  on  lines  which 
have  iu  fact  proved  disastrous,  and  by  methods  which 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  reckless. 

The  preference  share  capital  of  the  Law  Guarantee 
is  £500,000,  fully  paid,  and  as  it  is  preferential  in 
regard  to  capital  as  well  as  dividends,  it  is  possiblq 
that  these  shareholders  will  ultimately  receive  back 
some  part  of  the  money  they  have  paid.  The  ordinary 
share  capital  consists  of  200,000  shares  of  £10  each, 
on  which — until  this  year — £1  had  been  paid.  Then 
a  call  of  £4  per  share  was  made,  leaving  a  liability 
of  £5  per  share,  or  £1,000,000  in  all.  This  uncalled 
liability  will  probably  save  the  policy-holders  from  any 
loss ;  but  how  much  of  the  £5  per  share  will  have  to 
be  called  up  it  scarcely  seems  possible  to  estimate  at 
the  present  time. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  the  shareholders 
decided  in  favour  of  voluntary  liquidation,  which,  as  I 
said  last  week,  is  manifestly  the  best  course  to  adopt. 
It  in  no  way  precludes  a  full  investigation  into  the 
conduct  of  the  business  and  the  causes  of  failure, 
which  from  every  point  of  view  is  necessary  and  desir¬ 
able.  At  the  meeting  the  late  chairman  of  the  society 
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was  received  with  many  expressions  of  sympathy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  referred  to  the  directors  as  men 
of  unimpeached  honour,  against  whom  he  had  no  sense 
of  grievance,  though  he  was  himself  a  heavy  loser.  The 
present  chairman  of  the  society  explained  that  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  Board  meetings,  which  were  held 
twice  weekly,  was  so  heavy  and  multifarious  that 
sufficient  attention  could  not  be  given  to  it  by  the 
Board.  It  should  be  added  that  the  shareholding  of 
the  directors  has  increased  by  20  per  cent,  in  the  past 
five  years.  Thus  the  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  the  company  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
thoroughly  well-intentioned,  and  who  absolutely 
“  played  the  game”  throughout.  The  valuations  upon 
which  reliance  was  placed  appear  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  (it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event)  entirely 
lacking  in  caution.  The  management  seems  to  have 
been  reckless  and  incompetent,  and,  above  all  as  a 
lesson  to  the  public,  the  failure  was  due  to  plunging 
heavily  into  a  new  business  of  a  manifestly  hazardous 
kind,  which  for  the  most  part  other  insurance  com¬ 
panies  decline  to  touch,  even  to  a  small  extent  and  on 
cautious  lines. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  f  rom  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
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Prospect- — 1.  I  do  not  think  the  Sun  Life  Office  could  be  argued 
into  granting  your  request.  2.  A  heavy  loss  would  be.  incurred  by 
taking  the  surrender  values  offered.  3.  You  would  have  dona 
better  to  assure  originally  in  the  other  office  you  mention,  but 
a  less  would  be  involved  by  making  the  change  now.  Alfred. — 
1.  See  “  Vigilant’s  Letter-Box. ’ ’  2.  Obtain  quotations  from 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office  and  Confederation  Life,  and  choose 
whichever  gives  the  better  terms.  Frosty. — The  choice  of  an  office 
largely  depends  upon  age  and  eex,  neither  of  which  you  tell  me. 
Pall  Mall. — The  security  for  annuities  afforded  by  good  life  offices 
is  so  superabundantly  strong  that  the  choice  largely  depends 
upon  the  terms  granted,  and  these  vary  among  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  sex.  At  the  present  price  of  Consols  the  National 
Debt  Office  gives  very  good  terms  if  the  conditions  imposed  aro 
not  objected  to.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  you  further  on 
knowing  sex  and  age.  Bandolier . — I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
letter,  and  may  very  likely  make  a  reference  in  the  future  to 
the  point  you  raise.  Corinthian. — The  Eauity  and  Law  is  an 
absolutely  safe  and  first-class  company,  which  will  quite  cer¬ 
tainly  give  you  fair  bonuses  in  the  future.  You  might,  perhaps, 
have  made  a  better  choice  originally,  but  you  would  only  lose 
by  changing  now.  Vox.- — 1.  The  company  is  fairly  reliable  for 
fire  and  accident  business,  but  I  should  not  recommend  it  for  life 
assurance.  2.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  age  at  entry  and  duration 
of  endowment  peried.  National  Provident  Institution,  United 
Kingdom  Temperance,  Scottish  Life,  Australian  Mutual  Provi¬ 
dent,  and  Mutual  of  New  York  are  all  good  for  various  ages  and 
terms.  Doubtful. — The  colonial  office  you  mention  is  one  of  the 
•best  insurance  societies  in  existence,  and  you  can  effect  your  assur¬ 
ance  with  it  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Still  Annoyed . — I  am 
sorry  to  say  you  cannot  claim  the  return  of  the  money  you  have 
paid,  and  I  greatly  doubt  if  you  would  find  any  purchaser  of  your 
bonds  for  £10.  You  w6uld  be  better  off  with  life  policies  in  the 
same  company  than  you  are  now,  and  if  the  life  branch  will 
give  you  full  credit  for  the  premiums  you  have  paid  probably 
you  would  do  well  to  make  the  change.  If  not,  I  should  advise 
you  to  cut  your  loss  and  take  a  policy  from  a  first-class  life 
office.  J.  R.  C.,  Weymouth. — The,  Star  is  entirely  sound,  and  you 
should  certainly  continue  the  payment  of  premiums.  You  might 
have  made  a  better  choice  originally,  but.  you  would  only  lose 
by  changing  now.  F.  G.  W. — As  you  do  not  mention  the  office  in 
which  you  are  assured  I  cannot  advise  you  as  well  as  I  might. 
If  a  bonus  is  due  at  the  end  of  this  year  you  had  better  receive 
the  bonus  before  surrendering  your  policy ;  after  the  bonus  is 
declared  ask  the  Society  what  the  surrender  valite  is  and  write  to 
mo  again,  stating  your  present  age,  the  name  of  the  office,  the 
amount  of  the  surrender  value,  the  premium  you  pay,  and  the 
amount  of  the  policy. 


COMPANY  REPORTS. 

- - 

Orient  *Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  at  the  company’s  offices,  13,  Fenchurch- avenue, 
E.C.,  under  tho  presidency  of  Mr.  Frederick  Green. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  “  I  hope  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  these  accounts  now  before 
you  are  satisfactory.  We  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  deferred  shares,  and 
this,  after  tho  payment  of  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  shares, 
will  leave  a  balance  of  £27,286  to  be  carried  forward.  This 
balance  of  profit  nrght  suggest  that  we  cbuld  have  paid  a  larger 
dividend;  but,  after  consideration,  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  sound  policy  for  the  company  was  to  husband  its  re¬ 


sources.  At  our  last  meeting  I  said  that  tho  affairs  of  the  company 
were  in  a  state  of  transition.  That  stato  practically  ends  with  the 
accounts  now  before  us.  The  company  now  owns  all  the  steamers 
forming  the  Orient  Line,  and  the  last,  tho  Orvicto,  left  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  on  November  26  last.  We  think  it  is  one  thing  to  attempt 
to  design  a  steamer  to  carry  out  certain  obligations,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  ensure  that  these  obligations,  shall  bo  ful¬ 
filled  when  the  steamer  is  completed ;  and  it  gives  us  great  satis¬ 
faction  therefore  to  bo  able  to  say  that  in  every  essential  the 
new  steamers  have  fully  answered  expectations.  We  believe  the 
verdict  of  expert  and  public  opinion  to  be  as  favourable  as  our 
own.  They  are  not  only  capable  of  earning  large  revenues,  but 
what  is  bettor,  they  have  already  shown  their  capability  in  thi® 
respect;  and  1  consider  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  those 
eminent  builders,  Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co.,  the  Fairfield  Com¬ 
pany,  the  London  and  Glasgow  Shipbuilding  Company,  and 
Messrs.  Workman,  Clarke  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  for  the  able  assist¬ 
ance  they  gave  us  in  designing  these  steamers,  and  for  the  superior 
manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  the  building  of  them. 
While  on  this  point  I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  to 
say  how  greatly  we  appreciate  the  admirable  work  that  has  been 
done  by  our  dock  staff,  our  sea-going  staff,  and  our  office  staff, 
work  that  has  been  done  under  a  very  severe  strain  during  the 
past  year.  We  relied  upon  their  loyalty  and  ability,  and  I  can 
assure  them  of  our  appreciation ;  every  one  of  them  has  done 
most  excellent  work  for  the  company  during  the  past  year. 

Of  Australia  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  six  months  ago.  Her 
prosperity  continues,  and  her  attractiveness  for  emigrants,  upon 
whom  that  prosperity  depends,  steadily  increases.  It  is  true  that 
in  New  South  Wales  there  is  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  mine  owners  and  the  miners,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  public  is  suffering  some  inconvenience ;  but  that  trouble  will 
cease.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  set-back;  there  is  nothing 
to  lessen  our  belief  in  the  future  prosperity  of  Australia ;  and 
there  is  much  to  warrant  tho  belief  of  our  being  able  to  put 
before  you  in  another  year  accounts  as  satisfactory  at  least  as 
those  now  before  us.  (Applause.) 

The-  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Champion  and  Slee, 

The  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 
Champion  and  Slee  (Ltd,)  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  E.C. 

Mr.  J.  Browne- Martin,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  company,  pre¬ 
sided,  and,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  they 
would  remember  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  Mr.  Sloe  was 
then  on  his  return  voyage  from  a  visit  to  the  Colonies.  He  was 
well  received  by  their  Colonial  friends,  and  was  also  satisfied  that 
hie  visit  was  opportune,  as  the  Government  were  then  framing  a 
strong  Food  Act,  of  which  vinegar  was  one  of  the  articles  under 
discussion,,  and  lie  was  useful  in  giving  information  thereon.  An 
Act  had  since  been  passed  whereby  a  definition  and  a  standard 
for  vinegar  had  been  fixed,  and  it  came  into  operation  as  from 
Jan.  1  next.  Tho  result  of  this  Act  should  be  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  their  company  in  the  future,  as  it  protected  the 
genuine  article  such  as  was  manufactured  by ’their  company.  They 
would  have  noticed  from  the  printed  report  and  accounts  for¬ 
warded  to  them  that  the  trading  profit,  for  the  period  under  review 
amounted  to  £13,400  8s.  8d.  After  crediting  interest  and  transfer 
fees,  amounting  to  £165  17s.  5d.,  and  deducting  £2,105  for  mort¬ 
gage  interest,  management,  etc.,  and  £4,966  11s.  10d.  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  and  one-fourth  of  the  preliminary 
expenses,  there  remained  a  balance  of  £6,494  14s.  3d.  From  this 
amount  had  been  deducted  £3,069  12s.  9d.,  being  Preference 
dividend  paid  to  June  30,  1909,  and  after  adding  £981  16s.,  the 
amount  brought  forward  from  the  last  account,  there  remained 
a  sum  of  £4,406  17s.  6d.  The  directors  recommended  that  this 
sum  should  be  dealt  with  as  follows  :  In  providing  for  Preference 
dividend  from  July  1,  1909,  to  Sept.  30,  1909,  £1,022  12s.  6d.,  to 
pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
amounting  to  £2,467  11s.  2d.,  and  leaving  the  "balance 

of  £916  13s.  lOd,  to  be  carried  forward.  As  stated  in 
the  report  the  output  for  the  year  had  shown  a  considerable 
increase,  in  spite  of  an  extremely  unfavourable  summer,  but  the 
profit  had  not  been  in  proportion  owing  to  the  more  than  keen 
competition  that  had  prevailed  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
company.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  absurd  competition  would 
shortly  be  put  an  end  to,  by  the  Government  or  their  successors 
in  office  bringing  their  Food  Act  into  lino  with  that  of  the 
Colonies  and  other  nations.  The  effect  of  this  would  he  that 
vinegar  would  be  legally  standardised  and  defined,  and  this  would 
stamp  out  the  sale  of  the  inferior  article  which  was  so  largely 
sold  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  the  consumption 
of  which  was  detrimental.  Prosecutions  were  constantly  taking 
place,  but  he  was  happy  to  say  that  their  vinegar  had  never  been, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  be,  called  into  question,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  stating  that  their  article  was  second  to 
none.  Their  business  was  the  largest  by  far  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  they  were  justly  proud  of  their  brewery,  which  had 
'been  brought  up  to  date  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Carty  (a  shareholder)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Henderson’s  Transvaad  Estates. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Henderson’s  Transvaal 
Estates  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.  at  Salisbury  House,  London- 
wall. 

Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne,  chairman  of  the  company, 
presided,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts 
said  it  would  be  seen  from  the  accounts  what  the  basis  of  the 
organisation  was,  namely,  that  1,770,386  shares  were  issued 
Credited  with  17s,  6d,  paid  up,  and  that  during  the  period  under 
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review  the  whole  of  the  2s.  6d.  liability  from  the  shares  had  been 
paid  with  the  exception  of  £3,569.  Since  the  issue  of  the  balance- 
sheet  that  amount  had  been  reduced  to  about  £450.  In  pursuance 
of  the  reorganisation  scheme,  there  had  been  created  £120,000 
6  per  cent,  debentures,  of  which  £62,610  had  been  issued  to  such 
debenture  holders  of  the  old  company  as  agreed  to  accept  payment 
of  the  amount  due  to  them  in  that  form.  On  the  credit  side  of 
the  balance-sheet  the  properties  of  the  company  and  the  1,249,478 
shares  in  the  Henderson  Consolidated  Corporation  were  entered  at 
the  cost  price  at  which  these  had  been  taken  over,  namely, 
£1,220,735.  This  represented,  in  addition  to  the  shares  of  the 
Henderson  Consolidated  Corporation,  the  properties  belonging  to 
the  old  company,  except  certain  claims  and  mineral  leases  involving 
annual  payments  which  the  new  board  upon  full  consideration 
determined  should  not  be  taken  over  by  the  new  company,  and 
were  consequently  abandoned.  The  directors  had  the  complete 
support  of  the  consulting  engineer,  and  the  general  manager  in 
South  Africa  in  determining  not  to  maintain  these.  With  regard 
to  preliminary  expenses,  underwriting  commission ;  etc.,  it  was 
agreed  that  these  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  new  company, 
and  the  guarantors  were  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  in  respect  of 
some  of  these.  There  would  still  'be  an  additional  amount  payable, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  would  not  exceed  £2,000,  exclusive  of  transfer 
duty.  When  they  remembered  the  litigation  involved,  share¬ 
holders  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  amount,  much  as  they  might 
regret  the  necessity  for  it.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account, 
it  was  not  until  a  considerable  period  after  the  formation  of  the 
company  that  it  was  placed  in  funds,  because  the  first  amount 
received  had  to  go  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  old  company  and 
the  expenses  of  re-organisation.  Advances  had  to  be  obtained'  from 
the  bank,  so  that  during  the  period  of  the  accounts  there  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  new  cash  available.  On  the  debtor  side,  the 
expenses  had  been  abnormal  in  nearly  every  respect  as  regarded 
the  London  expenditure,  and  as  regarded  that  in  Johannesburg 
it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  an  item  of  depreciation  and  bad 
debts  amounting  to  £3,392.  Of  this,  over  £2,000  consisted  of 
depreciation  on  plant,  buildings,  etc.,  on  Klipfontein  property. 
The  Klipfontein  expenses  were  also  heavy,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  new  Township,  and  this  item 
they  hoped  would  be  reduced  in  future.  While  the  directors 
regretted  they  were  not  able  to  show  more  than  a  nominal  profit 
of  £1,670,  progress  of  a  considerable  kind  has  been  made  in  some 
of  their  leading  interests. 

A  shareholder  complimented  the  board  on  the  improved  position. 
The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Limited. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Limited,  was  held,  on  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Liverpool-street  Hotel,  London,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Horne-Payne  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  George  Kidd)  having  read  the  notice  call¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  and  the  auditors’  reports. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  Year  by  year 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  more  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  report  to  present  to  you,  and  again  this  year  I  am  able  to 
assure  you,  without  hesitation  or  reservation,  that  your  directors 
know  of  no  cloud  in  the  outlook  for  your  company,  and  that  every 
indication  points  to  increasing  trade  and  prosperity  for  British 
Columbia.  Our  traffic  increases  for  the  past  few  months  have  been 
enormous,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  increase  in  business  has  been  due  to  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  have  come  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  after  visiting 
the  great  World’s  Fair  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Seattle,  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  have  also  been  benefiting  enormously 
from  the  very  large  salmon  run  this  year.  Our  company  serves 
a  great  many  of  the  largest  salmon  canneries,  and  it  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  trade  that  every  fourth  year  a  very  large  catch  is 
secured,  whereas,  in  the  following  year,  the  catch  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  small.  When,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  summer  of  next 
year,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  show  increases  over 
the  traffics  of  the  present  year,  and  I  want  to  forewarn  share¬ 
holders  of  this,  so  that  they  may  not  be  alarmed. 

British  Columbia  forms  the  Pacific  coast  line  of  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  cities  of  Vancouver,  New  West¬ 
minster,  and  Victoria  are  the  gateways  through  which  all  the 
commerce  of  Canada  with  Asia  and  Australia  passes,  and  through 
which  a  very  great  deal  of  Canada’s  commerce  with  Europe  and 
of  the  food  supplies  of  Europe  will  pass  on  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  They  are  already  in  direct  communication  with 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  through  two  gigantic  railway 
systems,  and  a  third,  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  3,000  miles 
of  railway  transecting  in  all  directions  the  wheat  lands  of  Canada, 
is  hastening  towards  them.  These  facts  alone  would  guarantee  the 
continued  increase  in  the  business  of  these  cities,  and  of  the  whole 
of  our  territory  around  them,  from  which  they  must  always  draw 
their  first  supplies ;  but  British  Columbia  is  not  only  a  coast  line, 
but  also  a  vast  country  of  extraordinary  wealth — gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  many  other  minerals  are  being  recovered 
in  great  quantities  from  its  mountains ;  its  rivers  are  supplying 
the  world  with  salmon  ;  its  forests  are  yielding  limitless  quantities 
of  lumber ;  its  valleys  and  prairies  produce  wheat,  fruit,  and  hops ; 
and  its  moderate  climate  is  attracting  settlers  of  all  sorts.  In 
1901  the  total  area  planted  with  fruit  was  7,000  acres ;  in  1909 
over  100,000  acres  are  under  fruit,  and  other  developments  are 
about  in  proportion.  Vancouver  is  the  great  central  distributing 
point,  and  the  whole  of  the  great  province  is  tributary  to  it.  Even 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are 
increasingly  contributing  to  its  importance,  and  much  of  the  great 
wheat  crop  of  these  provinces  will  flow  through  the  Pacific  ports.. 
During  the  year  the  city  has  greatly  expanded,  and  settlement  in 
the  surrounding  country  has  enormously  increased.  Many  large 


and  costly  mercantile  buildings,  banks,  offices,  warehouses,  and 
shops  have  been  erected,  and  the  whole  of  the  residential  sections 
of  the  city  are  now  entirely  built  up,  with  the  result  that  building 
operations  have  been  very  largely  extended  to  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  served  by  our  company,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to 
extend  our  services  to  these  newly  settled  districts. 

The  board  have  gone  into  this  policy  of  extension  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  are  absolutely  satisfied  of  its  wisdom,  and 
again  this  year  one  of  out  directors  has  given  his  entire  time 
for  months  to  visiting  British  Columbia  and  studying  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  spot  with  our  invaluable  local  board  and  the 
management.  I  need  not  further  dwell  on  the  highly  satis¬ 
factory  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  business,  and  in  our  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  year  under  review,  but  I  think  that  both  our 
shareholders  and  the  public  of  the  cities  we  serve  may  dwell 
with  immense  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  these  results  have 
been  obtained  in  spite  of  the  reductions  in  railway  charges, 
and  in  spite  of  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  17  per  cent,  in  our 
electric  lighting  tariff — reductions  which  place  your  company’s 
charges  on  as  low  a  basis  as  those  prevailing  in  any  city  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  with  but  one  solitary  exception. 
These  reductions  were  made  spontaneously  by  the  company 
without  waiting  for  any  outside  pressure,  in  pursuance  of  our 
definite  policy  of  giving  the  best  and  the  cheapest  service  that 
we  can  afford  to.  Our  total  investment  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  .$2,500,000,  and  we  now  have  over  $13,500,000 
of  cash  invested  in  British  Columbia,  on  which  we  are  this 
year  paying  5.29  per  cent,  in  interest  and  dividends.  Last  year 
the  return  paid  on  our  investment  was  5.66  per  cent.,  and  the 
reduction  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  raised 
during  the  year  and  invested  $2,500,000  by  the  sale  of  deben¬ 
ture  stock,  yielding  a  little  over  41  per  cent.  In  conclusion, 
the  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  G.  P.  Norton  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously ;  and  further  resolutions  were 
passed  declaring  the  dividends  recommended,  re-electing  the 
retiring  directors,  confirming  the  election  as  a  director  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  "Mitchell  Innes,  re-electing  the  retiring  auditors,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  capital  of  the  company  to  £2,500,000  by  the  creation 
of  700,000  new  shares  of  £1  each. 

At  a  subsequent  extraordinary  general  meeting  a  resolution 
making  certain  alterations  in  the  memorandum  of  association 
of  the  company  was  also  proved. 

A  vote  of  "thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  terminated 
the  proceedings. 


All  Rights  reserved.] 

QUEER  STORY. 

- K* - 

THE  BLANKBOURNE  BY-ELECTION. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  debated  whether  is  the  morel 
thornily  contentious  subject  and  gives  rise  to 
the  more  bitterness,  ill-feeling,  and  bad  blood — 
Religion  or  Politics.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  little 
doubt.  I  give  the  palm  to  politics.  I  have  listened, 
indeed,  to  some  pretty  unfair,  not  to  say  spiteful,  attacks 
on  rival  creeds  delivered  from  the  pulpit)  but  these 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  attacks  on  rival 
parties  which  I  have  heard  delivered  from  the  political 
platform.  In  constituencies  where  party  feeling  runs 
high — especially  at  election  times — the  whole  code,  both 
of  social  and  moral  amenities,  by  which  men  usually 
regulate  their  conduct,  appears  to  be  suspended.  The 
man  of  honour  becomes  a  trickster;  the  man  of  breeding 
becomes  a  cad ;  the  large-minded  man  becomes  petty ; 
the  good-natured  man  becomes  spiteful ;  the  man  of 
judgment  loses  all  sense  of  proportion ;  in  short,  all 
the  bad  passions  are  let  loose,  and  things  are  said  and 
done  without  compunction,  in  the  arena  of  party  warfare, 
which  the  otherwise  honourable  sayers  and  doers  of 
them  would  die  rather  than  perpetrate  in  the  sphere  of 
private  life.  To  be  sure,  there  are  bright  exceptions ; 
but  nevertheless  I  fear  that  the  rule  holds.  Moreover, 
all  parties  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 

These  somewhat  obvious  reflections  have  not  been' 
made  at  random.  I  have  a  particular  text  on  which  to 
.hang  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  election  incident 
which  came  under  my  notice  some  years  ago. 

Let  the  name  of  the  constituency  be  here  given  as 
Blankbourne,  and  the  names  of  the  rival  candidates 
as  Viscount  Mitchingham  and  Jonas  Langford — the 
former  representing  the  Tory,  the  latter  the  Radical 
interest.  For  reasons  into  which  there  is  no  need  tot 
enter  I  prefer  to  disguise  their  identities  under  thesei 
fancy  designations.  Now,  Blankbourne  is  one  of  the’ 
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smallest  of  our  English  boroughs,  having  a  population 
only  just  in  excess  of  the  qualifying  limit  for  the  return 
of  a  single  member.  And — as  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  these  small  'boroughs* — party  feeling  there  runs 
very  high  indeed.  You  see,  in  little  places  people’s 
minds  and  interests  are,  as  a  rule,  correspondingly  little, 
and  the  smaller  the  minds  and  the  interests,  the  fiercer 
are  the ‘disputes  that  rage  round  them.  Besides,  the 
fact  of  the  contestants  being  cooped  up  within  so  narrow 
a  compass  and  all  being  personally  acquainted  makes 
for  rancour.  A  political  opponent,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  you,  you  can  merely  hate  academically,  and  in  the 
abstract.  You  have  to  know  him  as  a  neighbour  in 
order  to  hate  him  with  a  really  vivid  loathing. 

•Certainly  this  circumstance  was  exemplified  in  Blank- 
bourne,  during  the  election  of  which  I  write.  Pulford, 
the  Tory  grocer,  could  scarcely  keep  his  fingers  off  the 
throat  of  his  neighbour  Combson,  the  Radical  iron¬ 
monger.  The  Radical  butcher,  Lewis,  bristled  with 
anger  at  the  very  sight  of  Boardman,  the  Tory  hotel- 
keeper.  The  Vicar  and  the  Congregational  Minister 
were  not,  for  the  time  being,  on  speaking  terms, 
ihe  two  leading  solicitors  of  the  town,  who  were  in 
opposite  camps,  said  the  bitterest  things  about  each 
other,  utterly  regardless  of  professional  form.  More¬ 
over,  the  feud  extended  to  their  wives,  and  even  to  their 
children,  who  passed  each  other  in  the  streets  with  their 
heads  held  haughtily  in  the  air.  Among  the  lower 
orders,  political  venom  took  a  more  actively  violent 
shape.  Heated  arguments  in  the  four-ale  bars  fre¬ 
quently  culminated  in  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses. 
In  short,  the  rancour  of  the  rival  parties  had  been 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  that  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  palmiest  days  of  Eatanswill. 

The  virulence  of  the  rank  and  file  communicated  itself 
to  their  leaders.  Viscount  Mitchingham,  who  in  private 
life  was  quite  a  decent  young  man,  bitten  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  microbe,  developed  all  the  worst  and  acutest 
symptoms  of  contested-election-itis-  Jonas  Langford, 
though  ordinarily  a  stickler  for  the  decent  amenities 
of  public  life,  was  little  better.  Personalities  were 
freely  bandied.  Misrepresentations  were  shamelessly 
indulged  in.  Anything — no  matter  what — to  put  a  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  the  other  side.  The  struggle  had,  in 
fact,  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  political  prize-fight,  with 
all  the  rules  of  the  ring  for  the  time  being  abrogated. 

It  was  one  morning,  about  a  week  before  poliing-day, 
that  Mr.  Chiddingfold,  the  Conservative  agent,  came 
into  Lord  Mitchingham’s  private  office  at  the  central 
committee-rooms,  with  an  important,  not  to  say 
triumphant,  expression  on  his  smug  face. 

“Hulloa!  What  is  it,  Chiddingford?  ”  inquired  his 
lordship,  glancing  up  from  the  letter  he  was  writing. 
“You  look  as  though  you  had  some  good  news,”  he 
added,  as  he  noticed  the  other’s  demeanour. 

“  So  I  have,  my  lord,”  replied’  Mr.  Chiddingfold,  im¬ 
pressively.  “  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  this  election 
is  already  ours.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it,  that’s  all,”  remarked  the  candidate. 
“  I  thought,  from  the  results  of  the  canvass,  that  things 
weren’t  looking  any  too  rosy.  What-  has  inspired  you 
with  such  confidence  all  of  a  sudden?” 

“  This,”  replied  the  agent,  with  even  increased  im¬ 
pressiveness. 

And  he  produced  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  Lord  Mitchingham.  The  other  took  it  and,  with  a 
somewhat  perplexed  air,  began  to  peruse  ft.  Presently 
an  exclamation  broke  from  him. 

“Great  Scot,  Chiddingfold  I  Where  the  deuce  did  you 
get  hold  of  this  ?  ” 

“  I  bought  it,  my  lord,  for  £10  from  the  young  woman 
to  whom  it  was  written,”  said  Chiddingfold. 

“Who  is  she?  ”  demanded  his  lordship. 

“  A  girl  of  the  name  of  Louisa  Shaw,”  replied  the 
agent,  “late  lady’s  maid  to  Mrs.  Langford,  only  left  her 
service  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

Lord  Mitchingham  whistled. 

“  Good  Lord  !  And  this  is  Langford’s  handwriting?  ” 
he  remarked. 

“  Undoubtedly,”  said  Chiddingfold.  “  Not  quite  the 
sort  of  letter  for  a  respectable  family  man  to  write  to  his 
wife’s  late  maid,  eh,  my  lord  ?  ” 

And  the  agent  indulged  in  a  facetious  wink. 


“Hardly,”  assented  Lord  Mitchingham.  “Nothing 
exactly  bad  in  the  letter — nothing  in  the  least  improper, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  still,  as  you  say,  not 
quite  the  sort  of  letter  for  a  respectable  family  man  to 
write  to  his  wife’s  maid.  Indeed,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
why  should  he  be  writing  in  this  friendly,  not  to  say 
affectionate,  strain  to  a  girl  in  that  walk  of  life  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  why  ?  ”  murmured  the  agent,  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

“  You  think  it  looks  bad?  ”  said  Lord  Mitchingham. 

“  I’m  sure  it  looks  bad,”  replied  Chiddingfold.  “  So 
bad,  in  fact,  that  if  that  letter  Avere  made  public,  it 
AVould  cost  Langford  practically  the  whole  Dissenting 
vote  in  the  borough.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  muttered  Lord  Mitchingham,  fixing  his  eyes, 
in  a  thoughtful  stare,  upon  the  toe-caps  of  his  patent- 
leather  boots. 

Presently  he  glanced  up. 

“  Look  here,  Chiddingfold,”  he  said,  “  there’s  no  use 
beating  about  the  bush.  You  bought  this  letter  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  electioneering  capital  out  of 
it,  of  course.  Have  you  formed  any  precise  plan,  may 
I  ask,  for  the  best  method  of  dealing  Avith  it?  ” 

“Well,  my  lord,”  rejoined  the  agent,  “my  idea  was 
to  print  a  facsimile  of  it  in  the  Blankbourne  Courier. 
The  editor’s  our  man.  As  you  know,  he  depends  on 
the  Conservative  Association’s  subsidy  for  his  annual 
screw.  A  word  from  me  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  will 
appear  in  this  week’s  issue.” 

“Umph!”  muttered  Lord  Mitchingham,  frowning 
thoughtfully. 

“  Can  you  suggest  a  better  way  of  bringing  the  letter 
before  the  electors?  ”  Chiddingfold  ventured  to  inquire. 

Lord  Mitchingham  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he 
answered ;  “  if  we  are  to  utilise  the  thing  at  all,  we 
couldn’t  do  so  in  a  more  effective  way.  But — well,  dash 
it  all,  Chiddingfold,  it’s-  rather  a  dirty  business,  you 
know.” 

“  Anything’s  fair,  my  lord,  in  love,  war,  and  elec¬ 
tions,”  answered  the  .agent  sententiously.  “  Besides, 
look  at  the  lies  the  other  side’s  been  telling  about  us  ; 
especially  over  that  faked  scandal  they  trumped  up 
about  the  cottages  on  your  father’s  estate.  That  was 
playing  the  game  a  bit  low  dovra,  even  for  Radicals, 
I’m  sure.” 

“  Yes,  d - n  ’em  1  ”  muttered  Lord  Mitchingham, 

viciously. 

The  allusion  touched  him,  and  had  doubtless  been 
meant  to  do  so,  on  a  sore  spot. 

“  If  we  use  this  letter  against  Langford,  it  will  only 
serve  him  right,”  pursued  the  agent,  following  up  his 
advantage.  “  As  he  has  seen  fit  to  exploit  lies  to  your 
prejudice,  I  don’t  see  how  anyone  can  blame  you  for 
exploiting  facts  to  his.” 

“  No ;  there’s  something  in  that,”  admitted  Lord 
Mitchingham,  his  reluctance  palpably  weakening. 

“Besides,”  went  on  the  artful  Mr.  Chiddingfold, 
in  his  best  platform-patriotic  manner,  “  at  this  crisis 
Ave  mustn’t  consider  our  personal  feelings,  my  lord. 
We  must  be  public-spirited.  We  must  consider 
the  interests  of  Society.  If  Langford  Avins  the  seat,  it 
Avill  be  trumpeted  all’  over  the  country  as  a  triumph  for 
Socialism.  Whereas,  if  you  win  it,  the  moral  effect  of 
the  victory  will  act  as  a  tocsin  to  the  forces  of  Law 
and  Order  throughout  the  land.  In  view  of  all  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  result  of  this  election,  I  really  don’t  see, 
my  lord,  how  you  can  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
weapon  which  Fate  has  so  opportunely  placed  in  your 
hands.” 

“Well,  before  definitely  deciding,  I  will  consult  my 
father,”  said  Lord  Mitchingham. 

With  this  answer  Chiddingfold  was  well  satisfied. 
He  knew  what  the  noble  Earl’s  advice  would  be  upon 
the  matter. 

The  sensation  caused  in  Blankbourne  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  in  next  Saturday's  issue  of  the 
Courier  was  tremendous.  It  fell  upon  the  Radical  party 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  They  couldn’t  doubt  the 
letter’s  genuineness.  There  it  was,  before  their  eyes,  a 
lithographed  facsimile  of  the  well-knoAvn  handwriting  of 
their  candidate.  Suggestions  of  forgery  Avere,  indeed, 
heard  in  some  quarters,  but  it  was  generally  felt  that 
they  could  not  be  seriously  entertained.  Even  those 
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unscrupulous  Tories,  it  was  admitted,  wouldn’t  venture 
to  run  the  risk  involved  in  playing  a  Pigott’s  game 
like  that.  Besides,  could  even  Pigott  himself,  had  he 
been  alive,  have  imitated  Jonas  Langford’s  peculiar 
caligraphy  with  such  accurate  precision1? 

Within  two  hours  of  the  publication  of  the  Courier 
(which,  though  dated  Saturday,  came  out  late  on 
Friday  afternoon)  a  deputation  of  local  Nonconformists 
presented  themselves  at  Langford’s  private  residence, 
and  caught  him  just  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
He  had  already  seen  the  paper,  so  the  arrival  of  the 
deputation  did  not  take  him  entirely  by  surprise. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  you  have  come  about,”  he 
said,  forestalling  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation.  “  It 
is  about  that  letter  which  they  have  published  in  the 
Courier,  is  it  not?” 

“  That  is  so,  Mr.  Langford,”  replied  the  spokesman, 
with  pompous  gravity. 

"  I  can  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  it,” 
said  Jonas  Langford,  “  and  I  propose  to  do  so  at  my 
meeting  in  the  Market  Hall  to-morrow  night,  by  which 
time  I  hope  to  have  procured  the  necessary  evidence  in 
confirmation  of  my  statements.  Meanwhile  I  will  ask 
you,  and  all  my  other  .supporters  in  Blankbourne,  to 
suspend  your  judgment.” 

“  Excuse  me,  but  are  we  to  understand  that  you  admit 
having  written  the  letter?"  demanded  the  spokesman, 
solemnly. 

Yes  ;  I  admit  that.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  own  handwriting.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written  were  perfectly  innocent. 
Give  me  till  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  prove  this  to 
yours  and  to  everybody  else’s  satisfaction,”  answered 
Langford. 

The  spokesman  looked  severely  incredulous,  so  did 
the  other  members  of  the  deputation.  The  impression 
seemed  to  gain  on  them,  that  Langford  was  merely 
putting  them  off,  so  as  to  give  himself  time  to  invent 
some  plausible  story. 

“  The  language  of  the  letter  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  singularly  unfortunate,  declared  the  spokesman. 

“  It  was  never  intended  for  publication,”  returned 
Langford. 

“  That  I  can  well  believe,”  said  the  spokesman.  “  But 
come,  Mr.  Langford,  if  you  wish  us  to  suspend  cur 
judgment,  you  really  must  take  us,  to  some  extent,  into 
your  confidence.” 

“  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  further  until  I  am  in  a 
position  to  prove  my  statements,”  said  Langford. 

To  that  resolution  he  adhered.  Presently  the  depu¬ 
tation  withdrew,  very  far  from  satisfied. 

Next  day  was  a  day  of  gloom  for  the  Radicals  in 
Blankbourne.  They  went  about  with  long  faces,  feeling 
very  vicious  and  quarrelsome.  The  Tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  good-tempered  and  cock-a-hoop.  The  general 
©pinion,  among  both  parties,  was  that  Jonas  Langford 
would  never  turn  up  to  face  the  music  in  the  Market 
Hall  that  night,  but  that  he  would  be  taken  opportunely 
ill  or  be  called  away  on  urgent  business,  or  that  some 
ether  equally  convenient  pretext  would  be  put  forward 
for  his  non-appearance. 

When,  however,  these  views  were  expressed  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Ames,  the  Liberal  agent,  he  emphatically 
demurred. 

“Langford  will  turn  up  all  right,”  he  declared. 
“Whatever  he  may  be,  he  is  no  coward.  Eh!  Do  I 
think  he  will  really  ho  able  to  explain  that  letter  satis¬ 
factorily?  Frankly,  I  do.  No,  I  haven’t  any  inkling 
of  what  his  explanation  will  be.  He  has  told  me 
nothing.  But,  from  all  I  know  of  him,  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  Langford.” 

The  Radical  candidate  so  far  justified  his  agent’s 
prediction  that  he  came  up  to  time  in  the  Market  Hall 
that  evening.  His  reception  was  not  encouraging. 
There  was  very  little  cheering.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  booing  and  hissing.  But  when  he  stood  up  to  speak, 
the  prevailing  curiosity  of  all  present  induced  them  to 
give  him  a  hearing. 

«  ]V[r  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  he  began, 
« before  I  touch  on  the  question  of  politics,  I  wish  to 
allude  to  a  personal  matter;  I  mean,  to  that  letter. of 
mine  which  has  been  published  by  my  Conservative 
opponents  in  the  Courier.  According  to  them,  it  purports 


to  have  been  written  by  me  to  a  girl  named  Louisa 
Shaw,  my  wife’s  late  maid.  I  don’t  doubt  that  such  is 
their  genuine  belief.  Louisa  Shaw,  who  (as  I  have  as¬ 
certained)  sold  the  letter  to  the  Conservative  agent,  told 
him  so,  and  with  the  evidence  of  that  letter  before  him, 
beginning  ‘  My  dearest  Loo,’  and  so  forth,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  he  should  swallow  the  statement.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  girl  was  merely 
telling  him  a  lie,  in  order  to  get  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  an  otherwise  worthless  document.  Some  of 
you  may  be  aware  that  my  wife’s  Christian  name  is  also 
Louisa.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  letter  was 
written  to  her  (though  it  so  happens  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wording  of  it  to  identify  the  addressee)  ; 
it  somehow  got  into  the  girl  Shaw’s  hands,  and,  being- 
hard  up,  she  made  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  which  I  have 
already  stated.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  explanation 
does  not  rest  on  my  unsupported  assertion,  nor  on  my 
wife’s  confirmation  of  it.  I  have  here  the  girl  Shaw  s 
written  confession,  made  by  her  on  oath.  I  have  also 
the  envelope  in  which  the  letter  was  originally  enclosed 
(and  which  Shaw  has  handed  over  to  me),  'addressed  to 
my  wife  and  bearing  a  corresponding  date  on  the  post¬ 
mark.  Such  evidence,  you  will  all  admit,  is  conclu¬ 
sive.  If  you  want  to  examine  the  documents,  there  they 
are.”  (He  threw  them  down  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
chairman.)  “  Any  of  you  who  wish  can  come  up  and 
inspect  them,  or  sift  the  evidence  in  any  way  you  like. 
The  more  of  you  who  do  so,  the  better  I  shall  be 

pleased.”  _  .  . 

He  paused  to  take  a  drink  of  water,  and  during  that 
pause  every  Radical  in  the  hall  rose  and  began  to  onei 1 
tumultuously.  They  felt  that  their  own  man  had  scored 
a  complete  triumph,  and  that  the  wicked.  Tories  ha  , 
after  all,  egregiously  hoisted  themselves  with  their  own 

1  6“  By  Jove !  ”  cried  a  triumphant  Radical,  as  he  left 
the  hall  that  night,  “  this  means  a  thousand  votes  to  u§. 
Langford  will  come  in  hands  down.  You  see. 

The  triumphant  Radical’s  forecast  was  justified  by 
events  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Langford  s  favour 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reaction  ajgamst  Lord 
Mitchingham  for  having  lent,  himself  to  such  shady 
tactics  on  the  other,  resulted  in  the  Radicals  winning 
the  seat  by  a  clear  700  majority.  Even  the  more 
respectable  Tories  themselves  did  not  conceal  their 
opinion  that,  in  thus  falling  himself  into  the  pit  which 
he  had  digged  for  others,  their  candidate  had  got  no 
more  than  he  deserved. 

Chiddingfold  was  wild;  none  the  less  so  because  it 
now  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that  his  astute  rival,  Ames, 
with  the  girl  Shaw’s  connivance,  had  simply  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  pretty  fool  of  him.  And  the  worst. of  it  was 
that,  though  quite  convinced  that  his  suspicions  were 
correct— as,  indeed,  they  were— he  had  no  possible 
means  of  proving  them. 


BOOKS. 


HE  surprise  expressed  by  the  publisher  of  Major 
i  Hall’s  “  The  Bourbon  Restoration  ”  (  )  at  the  dis- 
roportion  between  the  whole  library  of  books  which 
lave  appeared  of  late  about  Napoleon  and  the  meagre 
©cords  that  have  appeared  about  the  Bourbons  who 
-©placed  him,  takes  no  account  of  the  fascination  of  a 
•omantic  history  and  of  a  magnetic  personality  You 
nave  only  to  contrast  the  humdrum  public  entry  or 
houis  XVIII. — an  unwieldy,  gouty,  lethargic  old  man 
—into  Paris  with  Napoleon’s  entry,  after  landing  from 

•■The  Bourbon  Res f oration  ”  By  Major  H.  John  ft.  Hall.  (London: 
Alston  Bivers.  Ltd.  One  Guinea  net.) 

(2)  “ Pascal.”  By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  (London  :  Smith,  Elder  <fc  Co.  10s.  Od. 

‘mo  Cleopatra  of  Egypt."  By  Philip  W.  Sergeant,  B.  A.  With  Illustrations. 
London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  16s  net.)  .  r<  ...... 

..w.-ti-.  Mniii  Tfifid  at  Fez.”  By  Lawrence  Hams.  F.R.G  3.  With  a 
frontispiece  “Sour  and  Thirty-eight  Other  Illustrations  (L, ndon  :  Smith, 
Slder  &  Co.  7s.6d.net.)  '  _ 

(.)  “ The  Man  Who  Stole  the  Earth.”  By  W.  Holt-White.  (London:  T. 

fisher  Unwin.  0s.)  _  , 

(•)  'I  The  Hungry  Heart.”  By  David  Graham  Phillips.  (London.  William 

aeinemann,  3s,  6d.) 
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Elba,  into  Grenoble,  to  understand  the  difference 
between  interest' felt  in  a  mere  cipher  and  symbol,  and 
interest  felt  in  an  inspiring  and  even  transporting  per¬ 
sonality.  You  can  read  the  secret  of  the  little  call  for 
e\  en  such  an  admirable  'book  about  the  Bourbons  as 
Majoi,  Halls,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
epnemeral  books  about  Napoleon,  in  this  passage  alone 
from  “  The  Bourbon  Restoration”: _ _ 

When  Napoleon  met  the  troops  sent  by  General  March  a  ml  to 
arrest  him,  he  sent  strict  orders  to  his  own  people  not  to  fire  a 
shot.  Dismounting  from  his  hope  he  deliberately  walked  up  to 
within  a  lew  yards  of  the  opposing  muskets,  and,*  throwing  open 
is  €oat;  commanded  any  man  “  who  wished  to  shoot  his  Emperor 
to  do  so  now  and  at  once.”  With  a  ringing  cheer  they  tore  off 
the  wait©  cockade,  trampled  it  under  foot,  and  begged  for  the 
honour  ot  marching  at  the  head  of  Ids  column. 

As  for  the  effete  Bourbonism  and  the  effete  feudalism 
which  they  represented,  your  only  wonder  is  that  after 
the  Revolution  had  seemingly  given  them  the  coup  dc 
grace,  they  should  still  continue  to  writhe  and  wriggle 
a  little  longer  as  survivals  of  the  unfittest.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  heard  once  from  De  Witt  Talmage  of 
an  Irishman  who  at  a  blow  cut  in  two  a  snake  that 
crossed  his  path  in  an  American  forest.  As  the  tail 
continued  wriggling  after  the  reptile’s  decapitation, 
Barney  continued  still  battering  away  at  it  till  his 
companion  remonstrated,  “Arrah,  what  are  ye  doin’, 
Barney?  Sure  its  dead  it  is.”  “Sure,  I  know  it’s 
dead  it  is,”  replied  Barney,  “  but  I  want  to  make  the 
crathur  itself  sinsible  of  its  misfortune.”  That  effete 
Bom  oonism  and  the  dead  feudalism  it  represented 
should  need  so  many  blows  to  make  them  “  sinsible  of 
their  misfortune  ”  was  due  to  impregnable  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  Louis  XVI.,  when  the  revolution  which  was 
to  biiug  him  to  the  guillotine  was  raging  in  Paris, 
lecorded  in  his  diary,  as  the  only  matters  of  interest,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  results  of  the  day’s  sport. 
On  the  even  of  Charles  X.’s  compulsory  abdication 
he  and  his  son,  the  dauphin,  lived  in  the  same  fool’s 
paradise. 

M.  Ie  Dauphin  was  as  little  concerned  in  the  course  of  events 
as  his  father.  During  the  afternoon  he  had  sent  one  of  his  officers 
into  Fans;  but  it  was  to  ascertain  only  the  maximum  temperature 
recorded  at  noon  at  the  observatory!  After  dinner  the  King 
played  his  usual  rubber  of  whist  and  the  Dauphin  his  game  of 
chess.  Through  the  -open  windows  the  hot  night  air  earned  to 
their  oars  the  rumble  of  the  battle  and  the  clanging  of  the  meat 
bell  ealhng  the  people  to  arms.  Yet  their  conversation  was°con- 
fined  always  to  the  games  upon  which  they  wore  engaged.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  firing  seemed  to  be  more  furious  than  usual 
Charles  would  give  the  table  a  fillip  with  his  finger,  as  though 
to  remove  a  speck  of  dust.  6 

The  moral,  indeed,  of  this  most  interesting  book 
about  these  Bourbons  is  that  no  kingdom  or  institution 
which  has  long  been  rooted  in  the  heart,  mind,  or 
conscience  of  a  people  can  be  overthrown  suddenly 
from  the  outside.  The  famous  maxim  of  Bentley:  — 
u  No  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation— except 
by  himself,”  may  be  extended  to  any  long-established 
institution  royalty,  feudalism,  an  upper  or  a  lower 
house,  or  a  church.  Such  an  institution  never  got  its 
hold  of  men  except  by  its  own  merits,  or  lost  its  hold 
of  men  except  by  its  own  defects.  The  final  push 
which  sends  it  over  may  be  sudden  and  from  the  out¬ 
side;  but  no  sadden  push  from  the  outside  could  send 
it  over  if  it  had  been  true  to  itself. 

Nought  could  make  it  rue, 

If  to  itself  it  rested  true. 

Among  the  many  ironies  of  fate  recorded  in  Major 
Hall’s  book,  none  struck  me  as  more  odd  than  that 
Freemasonry,  which  to-day  is  regarded  by  the  Catholic 
Church  as  its  greatest  enemy  in  France,  should  have 
been  introduced  into  France  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
Catholic  cause!  “  Modern  Freemasonry  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Derwentwater,  Ramsay,  and  other  Jacobites 
with  the  object  of  helping  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  of 
upholding  the  legitimate  principle,  and  of  extending 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  But  per¬ 
haps  the  Freemasons  are  less  to  blame  than  the  Church 
iu  France  for  their  mutual  internecine  hostility.  The 
Jesuits,  who  ruled  Louis  XVIII.  through  Mme.  de 

Cayla,  published  an  essay  of  the  Abbe  Liautard’s _ “  the 

Fenelon  of  these  days,”  as  they  termed  him— entitled 
The  Throne  and  tho  Altar,"  which  advocated  the  total 


abolition  of  'that  curse  of  society,  the  public  press.” 
the  destruction  of  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
etc.,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  all  other  books 
whose  hunted  circulation  might  be  allowed  if  they  were 
indifferent.  I  think  the  least  that  can  be  said  for 
Major  Hall  s  book  is  that  it  fills  admirably  an  historical 
gap  by  its  painstaking  and  interesting  chronicle  of  the 
period  between  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the 
July  Revolution. 


.  Vis+C0*nt  St.  Cyres’  “  Pascal  ”  (2)  is  a  deeply  interest- 
mg  study  of  a  man  who  was  in  all  ways  abnormal, 
intellectually  a  Titan,  emotionally  a  nun.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  psychological  study.  Viscount  St 
Gyres  somewhere  says  that  Pascal’s  Jansenism  saved 
him  from  madness,  but,  indeed,  it  was  itself  surely  a 
iorm  of  insanity.  When  the  one  sister,  who  was  the 
dearest  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  died,  he  would 
neither  grieve  himself  for  her  nor  suffer  others  to 
grieve,  and  his  surviving  sister,  whom  he  held  next  in 
us  affection,  found  after  his  death  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  seeming  moroseness  :  — 


-  _ j  —  —  —  «***  vuc  uuLuiiiu  aLLiiLiiea  i©  me.  i  snouiit 
be  deceiving  my  neighbour,  because  I  am  not  the  ultimate  end 
ot  any  one,  nor  have  I  wherewithal  to  give  him  satisfaction 
Am  I  not  bordering  on  death?  And  will  not  the  object  of  his 
affection  perish  with  me?  Thus  I  should  be  as  blameworthy  if 
1  made  myself  'beloved,  as  if  I  had  told  a  falsehood 


Pascal’s  mental  development  may  have  been,  as 
Viscount  St.  Cyres  says,  as  clear  and  unbroken  a3 
Spinoza  s,  but  it  was  the  mental  development  of  a 
neurasthenic  patient.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lord  St. 
Cyres’  book  on  Pascal  is  extraordinarily  interesting  and 
suggestive. 


K  ‘Had  Cleopatra’s  nose  been  shorter,”  said  Pascal, 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe  might  have  been  changed,” 
and  certainly  the  lady’s  nose  in  the  frontispiece  of  Mr. 
Philip  Sergeant’s  book  upon  her  (3)  is  of  formidable, 
and  even  of  forbidding,  length.  “Was  this  the  face 
that  launched  a  thousand  ships?”  you  ask.  But  such 
a  nose,  if  it  did  not  enhance  her  fascination,  ought  at 
least,  you  would  say,  to  have  guaranteed  suffragette 
orce  of  ,  character.  Yet  Mr.  Sergeant  admits  that 
Cleopatra  s  base  flight  with  her  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
Actium  was  simply  due  to  a  woman’s  nervous  break¬ 
down!  For  the  rest,  while  Mr.  Sergeant  admits  that 
no  wnter,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Jewish,  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  this  “crowned  courtesan,”  he  contends  that 
one  and  all  were  prejudiced  against  her.  Even  in  Mr. 
Sergeant’s  own  account,  however,  of  her  treatment  of 
her  brothers,  her  sister,  her  lovers,  and  her  people, 
Cleopatra  was  a  tigress,  with  the  only  redeeming  trait 
of  a  tigress— love  for  its  offspring.  Mr.  Sergeant  has 
made  the  most  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  stories  in 
all  history. 


How  much  her  Eastern  environment  had  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  tigress  in  Cleopatra  will  be  best 
understood  by  reading  Mr.  Lawrence  Harris’  “With 
Mulai  Hafid  at  Fez”  (4).  Yet,  though  the  story  of 
Mulai  Hafid’s  infernal  torture  of  the  Sheik  of  Zowia 
is  sickening  to  read,  it  is  not  so  sickening  in  its  sugges- 
tiveness  as  the  greedy  eagerness  of  the  French  doctor’s 
wife — the  first  European  lady  to  venture  as  far  as  Fez— 
“to  see  the  fun,"  as  she  playfully  expressed  it.  As 
Thackeray  found  that  he  had  to  promote  all  his  charac¬ 
ters,  because  his  readers  cared  only  for  baronets  and 
.peers,  so  Mr.  Harris  had  to  promote  all  the  portraits 
in  the  Graphic,  because  Mulai  Hafid  also,  to  whom  he 
was  showing  them,  cared  only  for  titled  folk.  Even 
the  monkey  in  the  Monkey  Brand  Soap  advertisement 
—delineated  sitting  in  evening  dress  in  front  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine,  had  to  he  promoted  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  significant  caricature  of  the  light-hearted 
rush  to  destruction  of  that  House ! 

Yet  more  fantastic  in  the  Jules  Verne  style  of 
fantasy  is  Mr.  Holt  White’s  “  The  Man  who  Stole  the 
Earth  ’  (5J  with  the  help  of  a  wonderful  air-ship.  How 
unscrupulously  he  brought  to  their  knees  Kaiser  and 
Tsar  and  the  King  of  Balkania,  for  whose  daughter’s 
sake  he  stole  the  earth,  may  be  read  with  a  boy’s 
interest  by  those  who  have  a  boy’s  omnivorous  appe¬ 
tite.  The  author  of  “  The  Hungry  Heart”  (6)  succeeds, 
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whether  intentionally  or  unconsciously,  in  disgusting 
you  with  all  her  principal  characters  and  with  most 
of  her  critical  situations. 

DESMOND  B.  0;BRIEN. 


“  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  are  about  to  issue  a 

work  .  .  .  showing  the  unpreparedness  of  -  for  war 

and  the  possibility  of  invasion  from - Probably 

nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  would  fill  up  the  latter 
blanks  in  this  announcement  with  the  words  “  England  ” 
and  “  Germany.”  They  would  be  wrong.  The  book  in 
question,  which  is  entitled  “The  Valor  of  Ignorance,” 
is  by  General  Homer  Lea,  U.S.A.,  the  country  unpre¬ 
pared  for  war  is  the  United  States,  and  Japan  is  the 
possible  invader. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  “  Life  of  Sir 
William  Broadbent  ”  (Murray,  10s.  6d.  net)  is  that  de¬ 
voted  to  the  years  of  struggle  and  hardship  through 
which  he  passed  before  he  became  professionally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  disappointments  of  his  early  career  were 
not  due  to  lack  of  hard  work.  Few  medical  students  can 
have  worked  harder  than  Broadbent,  and  he  did  bril¬ 
liantly  in  his  examinations  in  Manchester  and  London. 
He  spent  two  or  three  years  in  Paris  before  he  settled 
down  in  London,  and  when  the  latter  step  had  been 
taken  there  were  still  to  be  some  years  of  weary  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  recognition  to  which  his  skill  entitled  him. 
This  biography  of  the  famous  physician  has  been 
admirably  compiled  by  his  daughter,  the  greater  part 
of  the  record  being  .given  from  his  own  correspondence. 

“  Lord  Kelvin’s  Early  Home  ”  (Macmillan,  8s.  6d. 
net)  is  a  volume  of  family  recollections  and  letters 
originally  intended  for  private  circulation,  but  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  belief  that  many  admirers  of  the  great 
scientist  will  “treasure  even  trifles  which  throw  light 
upon  his  childhood,  his  family  surroundings,  and  the 
influences  which  helped  to  mould  his  mind  and  heart.” 
The  volume  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of  Lord  Kelvin’s 
early  home  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  the  recent  additions  to 
Messrs.  Black’s  admirable  series  of  books  illustrated 
in  colour  is  Lady  Butler’s  “  From  Sketch-book  and 
Diary”  (price  7s.  6d.  net).  It  makes  a  companion 
volume  to  her  “  Letters  from  the  Holy  Land,”  published 
six  years  ago.  On  this  occasion  Lady  Butler  takes  the 
reader  to  the  Wild  West  of  Ireland,  up  the  Nile  in  the 
time  that  saw  the  close  of  the  Gordon  Belief  Expedi¬ 
tion,  to  the  Cape,  and  to  Italy.  The  famous  artist’s 
reminiscences  of  her  travels  are  delightful  reading,  and 
she  has  enriched  the  volume  with  twenty-eight  pictures, 
which  are  reproduced  in  colour,  besides  line  drawings 
in  the  text.  “  Flowers  and  Gardens  of  Madeira,” 
painted  by  Ella  du  Cane  and  described  by  Florence 
du  Cane,  is  another  book  in  the  same  series  containing 
twenty-four  illustrations  in  colour.  It  gives  a  vision  of 
sunshine  and  flowers  in  Madeira,  which  must  make 
many  wish  that  they  could  fly  to  that  favoured  island. 
****** 

There  are  people  who  say  that  the  custom  of  sending 
Christmas  cards  is  dying  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
this,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  which  is 
furnished  by  the  productions  of  the  leading  firms. 
Certainly  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  the  collection  issued  by  Messrs.  Baphael 
Tuck  and  Sons.  It  comprises  something  like  4,000  new 
designs,  varied  in  subject  and  style  to  appeal  to  every 
conceivable  taste,  and  varied,  too,  in  price  to  suit  all 
pockets.  The  high  standard  of  artistic  excellence  dis¬ 
played  in  the  cards  bearing  the  imprint  of  this  famous 
house  is  also  observable  in  their  attractive  series  of 
pictorial  calendars.  Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkner  and  Co. 
are  another  firm  whose  reputation  is  well  maintained 
by  their  publications  for  the  present  season.  As  usual, 
in  addition  to  a  good  selection  of  greeting  cards  and 
some  charming  decorative  calendars,  they  have  brought 
out  a  number  of  ingenious  and  amusing  games  for 
children.  “  For  the  Empire  ”  is  the  title  given  by 
Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.  to  a  collection  of  cards  and 
calendars  which  both  in  design  and  execution  are  a 
credit  to  the  “  all-British  ”  workmanship  upon  which  the 
firm  justly  prides  itself. 


ART. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

IT  is  the  unkind  fate  of  revolutionaries  that  so  soon 
as  their  revolution  succeeds  they  are  of  necessity 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  unemploy¬ 
able  as  far  as  their  own  particular  line  in  concerned. 
Judging  from  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  in  Suffolk-street,  I  am  wondering 
serfously  whether  the  hour  of  success  has  not  struck 
for  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  whether  it  will  be 
able  much  longer  to  play  the  exciting,  brilliant,  and 
irresponsible  role  of  Irish  Party  and  Opposition  rolled 
into  one.  For  instead  of  devoting  itself  _  solely  to 
meteoric  flashes  and  amusing  eccentricities,  New 
English  Art  is  gradually  amassing  as  fine  a  crop  of 
traditions  as  ever  turned  Opposition  into  Government; 
it  is  becoming  quasi-intelligible  to  understandings  such 
as  that  of  a  visitor  to  the  present  exhibition  who 
remarked  of  a  picture  that  “  you  could  see  it  was  windy 
as  the  atmosphere'  was  all  vibrating  ”  ;  further,  with  the 
growing  liberalism  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  “  entente 
between  what  were  once  two  opposite  poles  no  longer; 
seems  so  entirely  preposterous. 

The  growing  mellowness  and  maturity  of  the  Club  are 
emphasised  in  this  exhibition,  less  perhaps  by  its  Reuben 
and  Benjamin  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  and 
Mr.  Augustus  John,  than  by  less  declamatory  painters 
.such  as  Professor  C.  J.  Holmes  or  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly.; 
Mr.  Holmes,  for  instance,  is  a  rare  example  of  the 
theorist  who  is  able  to  illustrate  his  theories  by  example. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  better  by  him  than  his 
“Harter  Fell.”  Here  the  geologic  austerity  of  his 
work  resolves  itself  into  a  conception  of  real  grandeur. 
Profeasor  Holmes’  pictures  stand  aloof  from  their  kind; 
to  appreciate  them  fully  you  have  to  meet  them  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half-way ;  .  but  I  know  of  no  one 
who  can  better  suggest  the  grim  severity  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  mountain  scenery.  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly,  also, 
sliows  increasingly  some  of  this  same  reticence  and 
austerity,  and  his  “  Portrait  of  Sue,”  based  as  it  is  on 
Whistler,  illustrates  the  force  of  tradition  followed 
with  sincerity  and  understanding.  I  should  1  ihe 
further  to  notice  an  exquisite  little  piece  of  still  life  by 
Miss  Essil  Elmslie,  as  being  an  example  of  woman’s 
work  which  is  neither  hackneyed  nor  self-conscious. 

I  have  omitted  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  Mr.  John,  and  Mr. 
Orpen  from  the  above  list  for  the  reason  that  neither 
is  here  represented  by  his  best  work  a  misfortune 
which  has  its  good  side  in  allowing  some  of  the  lesser 
luminaries  to  shine  by  their  own  light.  Mr.  John’s' 
“  Girl  on  Cliff  ”  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  his 
“  Man  from  New  York  ”  throws  no  further  light  on 
Yankee  shrewdness  than  that  already  known  to  us  all1. 
Mr.  Orpen’s  caravanners,  “In  the  Dublin  Mountains, 
are  interesting  from  most  points  of  view  but  the 
pictorial,  while  Mr.  Wilson  Steer’s  “Horseshoe  Bend 
of  the  Severn,”  with  its  wide  luminous  distance,  would 
compel  unstinted  admiration1  had  he  not  already  shown 
us  in  his  beautiful  “  Corfe  Castle”  how  much  better 

_ ©ven  in  pictures  given  over  toi  representing  light — 

is  concentration  than  diffuseness.  The  Horseshoe 
Bend”  has  attracted  a  number  of  new  English  artists 
this  season,  Professor  Fred  Browne’s  “  Over  Hill  ^  and 
Dale”  being  almost  a  replica  of  Mr.  Steeds  picture. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  exhibition  a  curious  tendency 
towards  groups  of  subjects.  You  can  see  Girls  on 
Cliffs  ”  galore,  and  the  number  of  interiors  would  com¬ 
pose  a  Park-lane  mansion.  The  growing  popularity  of 
the  interior  of  this  country,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Orpen 
and  M.  Jacques  Blanche,  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of 
the  London  house.  While  the  one  is  a  monument,  less 
of  bad  taste  than  of  no  £a®t©  at  all,  the  other  tends 
more  and  more  to.  combine  all  the  virtues  of  comfort, 
intimacy,  and  beauty.  Rooms  are  more  personal  than 
ever  before  ;  hence  a  growing  desire  for  their  portraits. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  is  never  a  superlative 
without  a  comparative,  and  fine  interiors  such  as 
M.  Jacques  Blanche’s  “30,  Old  Burlington  Street,” 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert’s  “Old  Bedford,”  or  Mr,  F.  S. 
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Shepherd’s  “  The  Listener,”  are  the  signal  for  a  flood 
of  inferior  work  of  which  the  New  English  Art  Club 
Exhibition  contains  an  unusually  large  share. 

Two  painters  who  resemble  each  other  with  a  differ¬ 
ence  are  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Mancini.  Both  are 
virtuosi  of  a  kind;  both  place  style  very  high  up  on  the 
roll  of  artistic  achievement.  Mr.  Sargent’s  portrait  of 
‘‘Mrs.  Wedgwood  ”  is  unusually  sympathetic  ;  brilliantly 
handled,  its  brilliancy  is  less  egotistical  and  has  more 
depth  than  is  often  the  case  with  this  painter.  Mr. 
Mancini  reminds  me  of  the  Victorian  writing-master,  to 
whom  preliminary  twirls  and  flourishes  were  a  necessity 
before  he  finally  adventured  himself  upon  his  beautiful 
and  ornate  copper-plate.  Tire  “  Study  from  the  Nude  ” 
is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  marred  only  by  the  eccentricities 
and  mannerisms  with  which  the  painter  has  chosen  to 
envelop  it. 

It  must  be  accounted  unto  the  New  English  Art  Club 
or  ligluoousness  that  it  recognises  both  the  importance 
aili -r  - 6  c^arm  khe  sketch  or  drawing.  The  present 
exhibits  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  shown,  and, 
tout  ior  conventional  reasons,  might  stand  in  importance 
before  the  other  work.  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  Mr. 
Walter  Sickert,  Mr.  Francis  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer  are  among  those  who  show  the  value  of  the  sketch 
and  its  delight  to  those  who  need  no  enlightenment  in 
essentials. 


.  ^khe  loan  collection  with  which  Messrs.  Tooth  have 
inaugurated  their  new  gallery  forms  an  interesting 
sequel  to  the  French  drawings  of  the  National  Loan 
Collection.  Here  the  public  have  the  double  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  repairing  the  omissions  of  the  National 
Cattery  m  respect  of  Watteau  and  his  kind,  and  of 
contributing  shillings  to  the  funds  of  the  French 
Hospital  in  London.  One  of  the  finest  Watteaus,  “A 
Carden  Scene  with  Pierrot,”  strikes  the  intensely 
modern  note  of  the  Grafton  Gallery  drawings,  by  an 
irresistible  suggestion  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Though 
the  comparison  may  savour  of  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  insouci¬ 
ance,  and  the  same  carelessness  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
grand  manner  was  the  motive  power  both  of  Watteau 
and  Beardsley.  A  “  Garden  Scene  ”  attributed  here 
to  Watteau  is  eminently  Pater-lilce;  other  pictures  are 
by  Fragonard,  Greuze,  David,  Lancret,  and  Boucher. 

At  the  Leicester  Galleries,  Mr.  D.  G.  Armour  is 
showing  how  a  subject  as  popular  as  horses  and  hunts¬ 
men  may  be  made  living  and  actual.  “The  Starting 
Gate  is  an  excellent  piece  of  jockey  characterisation; 
a  ‘  Thoroughbred  Mare  and  Foal”  brings  out  equine 
personality  in  a  manner  intelligible  even  to  those  who 
merely  count  horses  among  the  domestic  animals; 
while  •'Come  hup!  I  say,  you  ugly  beast!”  recalls 
Phineas  Finn  s  famous  effort  to  get  Dandelo  over  the 
hedge  against  his  will.  At  the  same  gallery  may  also 
be  seen  the  originals  of  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham’s  illus¬ 
trations  to  “  Undine”  and  “Grimm’s  Fairy-tales,” 
already  noticed  in  these  columns. 


MUSIC. 

• - •<>* - 

THE  LENGTH  OF  MODERN  WORKS. 

MR.  BEECHAM  has  got  himself  into  hot  water  by 
his  audacious  procedure  in  calmly  making 
unauthorised  and  extensive  cuts  in  Elgar’s*  symphony 
during  his  recent  provincial  tour.  The  work  is  certainly 
long,  and  both  from  the  artistic  and  the  practical  point 
of  view  many  would  be  glad  if  Elgar  could  be  induced 
to  abbreviate  it,  for  in  these  days,  when  hi  (di¬ 
class  concerts  last  only  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
conductors  are  naturally  chary  of  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  available  with  a  single  work 
however  fine.  When,  therefore,  a  composer  writes 
a  symphony  which  takes  the  best  *part  of  an 
hour  to  play,  he  places  a  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  wav  of  its  frequent  performance,  and  it  says  much 
lor  Elgar  s  symphony  that  in  spite  of  its  length  it  has 
yet  been  done  so  often.  When,  however,  the  abridging 
process  is  undertaken  by  an  outsider,  and  without  even 


asking  the  consent  of  the  composer,  other  questions 
obviously  arise,  and  few,  I  imagine,  would  be  prepared 
to  defend  Mr.  Beecham’s  proceeding.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  work  especially,  such  as  this  of  Elgar,  of  which 
Mr.  Lee  chain  was  giving  actually  the  first  performance, 
1  believe,  in  most  of  the  places  which  he  visited,  the 
conductor  is  obviously  under  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal 
obligation  to  present  it  according  to  the  intentions  of 
the  composer,  and  to  give  it  in  the  mutilated  form 
adopted  apparently  by  Mr.  Beecham  was  really  an 
amazing  proceeding  the  more  surprising  on  the  part 
o  Mr.  Beecham,  because  he  is  about  the  last  man  from 
w  10m  such  a  thing  might  have  been  expected  It  is 
open  to  Mr.  Beecham  to  contend,  of  course,  that  he  has 
greatly  improved  Elgar’s  music  by  reducing  its 
longueurs,  but  the  composer  may  certainly  be  pardoned 
it  he  declines  to  regard  the  matter  in  this  light. 

,  whole  incident  calls  attention  once  again  to  the 
tact  that  modern  composers  tend  more  and  more  to 
write  works  unnecessarily  and  tediously  long.  Since 
the  time  of  Beethoven  symphonies  and  other  serious 
works  have  grown  steadily  longer  and  longer,  until 
nowadays  a  symphony  which  lasts  much  less  than  an  hour 
must  be  accounted  almost  an  exception.  Beethoven 
nmself  began  the  bad  habit,  nor  did  he  stand  alone 
as  an  offender  even  in  those  days,  for  Schubert’s  C  major 
symphony  is  still  rarely  played,  mainly  because  of  its 
preposterous  length.  But  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  practice  had  obtained  the  proportions  pre¬ 
vailing  to-day.  Probably  if  the  truth  were  known 

agner  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  most  * 
certainly  no  one  transgressed  more  grievously  in  his 
own  particular  sphere,  while  Brahms,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  was  equally  long-ivinded  as  a  symphonist. 
ichaikowsky  was  another  to  whom  conciseness  was 
apparently  impossible,  while,  coming  to  more  modern 
days,  things  seem  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Strauss 
began  fairly  moderately,  and  his  earliest  works  are  not 
of  excessive  compass,  but  the  same  can  by  no  means 

jaAd  cf  UC;h  later  examPles  as  “Ein  Heldenleben  ” 
and  the  Sinfonia  Domestica,”  and  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  have  still  further  exceeded  what  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman  once  called,  in  another  connection, 
the  limits  of  human  endurance.  There  is  Mahler,  for 
instance,  one  or  two  of  whose  symphonies,  I  believe 
occupy  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  Paderewski’s  sym¬ 
phony  ,  recently  produced,  consumes  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  .  and  the  composer  is  said  to  be  still 
contemplating  the  addition  of  another  movement,  while 
Busoni  s  piano  concerto,  performed  at  the  recent  New¬ 
castle  Festival,  another  work  of  vast  extent,  may  be 
recalled  also  in  this  connection. 


Why  modern  composers  should  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  such  excessive  demands  on  their  hearers  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  on  the  principle  of  substituting 
quantity  for  quality.  If  Mozart  could  say  all  that  he 
wanted  to  in  the  case  of  a  “Jupiter”  or  G  minor 
symphony  in  about  half  an  hour,  why  should 
a  modern  composer,  who  is  not  a  Mozart,  find 
it  impossible  to  write  a  symphony  less  than  twice  or 
three  times  as  long?  In  this  matter,  indeed,  the 
tendency  in  music  seems  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  literature,  for  instance,  the  long 
novel  has  gone  out  and  the  short  story  has  come  in 
the  leading  article  has  given  place  to  the  paragraph, 
and  generally  brevity  and  concentration  are  the  watch¬ 
words  of  the  day.  Composers,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
going  directly  counter  to  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
the  stream  of  tendency  in  taking  the  opposite  course, 
and  so  far  as  the  average  concert-goer  is  concerned, 
general  opinion  on  the  subject  would  probably  be 
expressed  by  the  familiar  formula  that  the  evil  is  great 
is  growing,  and  ought  to  be  abated.  I  live  in 
hopes,  however,  that  the  evil  will  work  its  own 
cuie  m  due  course,  and  that  composers  will  begin 
before  long  to  perceive  the  folly  of  spinning  out  their 
utterances  to  such  an  uncalled-for  extent,  and  that 
works  of  more  reasonable  compass  will  come  in  fashion 
again.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  Length  in  com¬ 
position  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  longevity. 


Only  a  few  more  concerts  remain  to  be  given  now 
before  Christmas,  and  concert-goers  and  concert-givers 
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alike  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  short  respite  in  tne 
course  of  a  season  which  has  been  quite  sufficiently 
strenuous.  Last  week  many  interesting  performances 
were  heard,  though  none  calling,  perhaps,  for  extended 
comment.  The  briefest  record  would  be  incomplete, 
however,  which  failed  to  make  note  of  such  a  startling 
innovation  as  the  first  appearance  of  a  woman  con¬ 
ductor  t Miss  Ethel  M.  Smyth)  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert.  Who  shall  say  after  this  that  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  directors  are  'not  progressive?  Another 
orchestral  concert  of  note  was  that  of  the  Queen  s  Had 
band  on  Saturday,  when  Herr  Rosenthal  carried  all 
before  him,  as  usual.  On  the  same  afternoon  Miss 
Evelvn  Suart  had  a  good  audience  at  the  Pechstein 
Hall,  having  for  her  companion  a  new-comer ^in^  ihe 
person  of  a  Spanish  violinist.  Senor  Joan  de  Mahon, 
who  made  a  fairly  favourable  impression,  though  his 
tone  is  rather  reedy  and  his  style  somewhat  academic. 
Three  pleasant  vocal  recitals  were  those  of  Mme.  Le 
Mar.  Miss  Maggie  Teyte.  and  Herr  Ton  Warlich. 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn's  piano  recital  may  also 
be  favourably  mentioned. 


THE  THEATBES. 

- - - 

“  The  Blue  Bikd,”  at  the  Hatmarket. 

(1  GN  SIDERING  how  many  of  us  have  been  children 
/  at  one  time  or  another,  it  is  iittxe  less  than  itmark- 
able  in  how  much  disagreement  we  find  ourselves  as 
to  how  children  think  and  feel  and  what  are  their  pre¬ 
ferences.  Thanks  to  a  number  cf  totally  misleading 
proverbs,  we  nave  come  to  believe  that  genius  alone 
can  see  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  and  so  we  arejed 
to  argue  that,  Maeterlinck  being  a  genius.  "  ihe 
Blue  Bird must  he  altogether  comprehensible  to 
the  child-mind.  Personally  I  do  not  tmnk  so. 

Erom  my  own  experience  oi  children  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  average  child  really  prefers 
is  blood,  or,  at  least,  torture.  The  one  incident  that  kept 
the  old-fashioned  pantomime  alive  was  the  burning  of 
Pantaloon  by  Clown's  red-hot  poker.  Maeterlinck  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  much  excellent,  and  subtle  symbolism 
as  in  the  graveyard  scene  wherefrom  rise  fragrant  lilies 
instead  of  corpses.  The  girl  Myty.  ask--.  Wmie  are 
the  dead?'5  The  boy  Tyityl  replies  with  horrible  pre- 
cocitv,  ‘‘  There  are  no  aead.  To  me  that  cnild  teems 
healthier  who,  being  sbown  a  picture  of  Christian 
martyrs  in  a  lion's  den,  burst  into  tears — commiserating 
one  poor  lion  in  a  corner  who  had  no  martyr  to  eat. 
Then  again  we  have  Tyllete,  the  cat,  aping  for  some 
reason  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  held  up  to  hatred  as  subtle 
villain  and  bvpocrite.  This  would  appeal  directiy  enough 
to  the  author  of  "  The  Cat  that  Walked  by  Himself  " — 
but  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  not  a  child.  Then  again— 
hut  after  all  "The  Bine  Bird”  is  not,  never  could 
have  been,  intended  for  children.  As  tor  ns  adn.ts  our 
imagination  is  dulled  sufficiently  for  us  to  realise  that  we 
have  witnessed  a  great  allegory — the  mse  oi  Man.  the 
Revolt  of  Nature,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  We  axe 
readv  to  accept  such  impersonations  as  Coid-tn-the- 
Head  incarnate.  We  can  understand,  even  agree  with, 
the  nessimism  of  the  whole  outlook  upon  men  ana 
things.  It  is,  I  think,  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  author 
that  he  has  so  often  attempted  moments  which  even  a 
child  mar  condescend  to  appreciate.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  describe  the  play — fantasy,  allegory,  pan¬ 
tomime,  call  it  what  yon  will — in  detail.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could,  even  if  I  would.  To  me  personally  the 
Betting,  staging,  and  production  were  infinitely  more 
important  and  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Cayley-Robinson 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Sime  were  by  their  colour  scheme  and 
Ecenic  imaginings  far  more  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  evening  than  was  the  author  by  his  written 
words.  And,  of  course,  there  are  the  actors.  There  is 
Miss  Olive  Waiter  as  Tyityl,  a  great  child-actor,  even 
in  an  age  of  child-actors.  There  is  Tylo,  the  faithful 
if  morallv  tiresome  dog,  whom  Mr.  Ernest  Hendrie 
represents  with  indefatigable  excellence,  and  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  feeling  of  ns  all  when  he  wound  up 
Hse  eveninff  bv  licking  tne  nand  of  Mr.  Byah  ftweie. 


the  producer.  Miss  Pauline  Gilmer  as  Mytyl  acted  very 
charmingly  indeed.  Tylette,  the  wicked  cat,  was  exqui- 
sitelv  studied  by  Mr.  Norman  Page.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Miss  Ina  Belly  as  Water  did  not  of  all  come  nearest 
to  mv  heart.  Why  does  she  dance  so  little?  There 
are  other  dancers,  too,  and  more  especially  The  Hours. 
There  is  Mr.  Norman  O'Neil's  music.  But  the  whole 
production  is  one  that  every  adult  must  and  will  see 
for  himself,  taking  his  children  with  him  as  excuse. 

Where  Children  Hr  nr.  at  the  Garrick. 

On  the  face  of.it,  it  would  seem  that  "Where 
Children  Rule"'  must  he  more  adapted  to  the  needs  o, 
the  child-mind  than  is  “  The  Bine  Bird.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  more  direct  in  its  appeal :  there  axe 
fewer  poetic  trimmings  such  as  every  child  under  ninety 
naturally  hates.  There  are  moments  when  it  even 
approaches  the  healthy  ideals  of  old-fashioned,  knock¬ 
about  pantomime  shorn  of  the  vulgarities  of  the  mu-ie- 
hall  star.  But  there  is.  I  think,  one  fatal  objection  to 
it  from  the  childish  point  of  view :  it-  is  altogether  sacri¬ 
legious.  It  holds  up  the  god  and  goddess,  whom  we 
call  Father  and  Mother,  to  open  ridicule,  and  even  the 
rebel-child  of  the  twentieth  century  does  not  like  that. 
No  one  but  a  grown-up  could  think  of-  anything  so 
horrible — horrible,  at  any  rate,  when  perpetrated 
publicly.  Lewis  Carroll  never  made  such  a  mistake, 
and  he.  I  submit,  was  a  bigger  baby  than  either  Mr. 
Sidnev  Blow  or  Mr.  Douglas  Hoare.  I  am  i  ec»at  to 
-rant' that  they  make  tardy  amends  in  the  last  moments 
of  the  last  act,  when  David  and  Elizabeth  prefer  to 
follow  their  parents  hack  to  the  school-world  rathei  .ban 
remain  without  them  in  the  children  s  paradise.  But 
this  is  obviouslv  against  the  author  s  will — a  mere  bow¬ 
ing  to  convention — and  as  such  it  will  be  seen  through  by 
everv  uneorrupted  child  with  a  conscience  to  be  sheered. 
There  were  moments  during  which  I  felt  dimly  that 
there  was  something  Frank ensteinish  about  it  Ml. 
But  that.  I  think,  was  largely  due  to  the  almost 
horrible  ability  of  the  child-actors  who  bore  so  much  of 
the  success  of  'the  evening  upon  their  slender  shoulders. 
Master  Bobbie  Andrews,  as  the  Boy  Scout  David ;  Miss 
Bella  Terry,  as  Elizabeth ;  and  Miss  Marjorie  Dane,  the 
Queen,  are  they  really  children,  ot  grown-up  actors 
-een  through  some  cunning  arrangement  cf  diminishing 
glasses?  Children,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  so 
amazingly  natural,  so  very  much  less  stagy  than  the 
average  grown-up  on  or  off  the  stage.  And  if  tne  child- 
aetor  has  improved  so  vastly  in  the  last  few  years,  may 
not-  the  child-mind  universal  have  progressed  similarly, 
and  left  ns  elders  panting  after  it  in  vain!  May  not 
the  land  where  children  do  all  the  serious  work  and 
force  their  fathers  to  content  themselves  with  cat’s 
cradle  or  Tose-in-the-ring  be  even  now  upon  ns?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  a  new  agitation  of  "  Votes  for 
Children  " — but  sufficient  for  the  day  are  the  indignities 
thereof.  And  certainly  Mr.  Bourchier  has  scored  a 
verv  bis?  success,  and  given  ns — or  at  least  one  cf  ns 
an  altogether  new  sensation. 

The  Shewesg-tp  oe  Rlakco  Bosket,  at  the  Axtwvch. 

The  Incorporated  Stage  Society  have  had  some 
glorious  failures  in  the  course  of  their  career,  but, 
judging  from  their  performance  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
last  of  a  one-act  melodrama  by  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Snaw.  they 
seem  to  be  upon  the  track  of  better  things..  The  liitle 
play  with  a  cumbrous  name  is  a  crude  thing  enough, 
and  shows  signs  cf  its  authors  youthful  ness  and  lack 
of  experience ;  nevertheless,  it  is  far  from  being  without 
promise,  and  with  increasing  knowledge  of  stagecraft 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Shaw  should  not  in  time 

be  able  to  write  areally  stirring  melodrama,  approaching, 

even  if  not  reaching,  the  high  level  of  The  Girl  who 
Lost  her  Character,"  ‘‘  The  Worst  Girl  of  the  Family, 
or  even,  it  mav  he,  "East  Lynne.  Only  tne  amber 
should  not  be  too  mistrustful  of  bis  own  power-.  Over 
modesty,  in  these  days  of  self-advertisement,  is  cruy 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  weakness.  Mr.  Shaw,  I 
think,  would* be  better  advised  did  he  trust  his  own 
powers  of  invention  rather  than  following  in  the  steps 
of  Bret  Harte.  who  was  naturally  more  conversant  than 
he  with  such  themes  as  that  of  Blanco  Poene-t.  The. 
xlav  was  well  acted  by  a  company  which  maoe  *.ne. 
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realise  how  overwhelmingly  Irish  in  accent  is  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Western  States  of  America. 

“The  Breed  of  the  Treshams,”  at  the  Coronet. 

The  c'  die-with-a-smile-on-your-lips  ”  hero  would  seem 
to  have  lost  none  of  his  charm  for  a  Coronet  audience,  if 
we  may  judge  from  last  week’s  revival  by  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey.  In  that  rollicking  Cavalier  drama  you  may  see 
true  love  run  anything  hut  smoothly;  you  may  see  gay, 
deoonair,  entirely  reprehensible  Mr.  Harvey  bear  tor¬ 
ture  cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  a  woman,  hien  compris  ; 
finally  you  may  revel  in  c'  King  and  country,”  and  every 
other  form  of  17th  century  Jingoism.  There  are  no 
psychological  subtleties  in  this  form  of  drama,  but  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey,  Miss  De  Silva,  plumed  hats,  jack-boots, 
and  swagger  make  excellent  substitutes. 


SPORT. 


RACING  NOTES. 

I  HAVE  received  several  letters  expressing  satisfaction 
at  my  reference  to  the  irregularity  of  the  Gatwick 
stewards  in  dealing  with  the  race  won  by  Dandaloo, 
and  some  of  the  writers  are  anxious  that  Truth  should 
comment  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  dis¬ 
qualification  of  Mars  III.  at  Leicester.  The  winter 
cross-country  "  sport  "  is  wholly  unworthy  of  notice, 
being  of  no  importance  whatever  except  to  persons 
directly  concerned  with  the  various  events.  People 
who  bei/  upon  most  of  the  races  at  these  meetings 
(unless  they  are  really  "  in  the  know  )  soon  have  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  for  repenting  their  infatuated  folly. 
As  to  the  doings  of  the  egregious  stewards,  it  would 
re.qniie  columns  of  Truth  to  deal  in  any  adequate  wav 
with  their  various  fantasticalities  and  incompetences, 
or  witn  the  manifold  jackasseries  of  amateur  riders. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  winter  meetings  is  altogether 
beneath  contempt. 

An  excellent  judge  of  horse-racing  at  Newmarket 
informs  me  that  in  his  opinion  Rochester  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  of  the  two-year-olds  now  in  training 
there.  Lord  Durham’s  colt*  started  only  once  last 
season,  which  was  for  the  Rons  Memorial  Stakes  at 
the  Newmarket  First-  October  Meeting,  when  he  ran 
Lemberg  to  a  neck,  haying  7  lb.  the  best  of  the 
weights.  Rochester  was  then  very  backward,  and  he 
was  not  backed  for  a  penny,  so  he  evidently  was  not 
at  all  fancied  by  his  stable.  I  believe,  hhwever,  that 
Lemberg  was  not  then  quite  at  his  best,  for  his  verv 
easy  victory  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate  showed  that  he  had 
been  coming  on  considerably  during  the  autumn. 
Rochester  is,  of  course,  entered  *for  the  Two  Thousand 
and  Derby,  but  his  first-  engagement  next  season  is  the 
Column  Produce  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Craven 
Meebmg.  This  race  would  be  a  most  interesting  Derbv 
trial  if  it  brought  out-  Rochester  (8  st.  6  lb.)  and  Lem¬ 
berg  (9  st.  7  lb.).  Admiral  Hawke  is  likely  to  be  more 
distinguished  for  speed  than  for  stamina.  The  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  is  his  firs:  engagement.  The  Doncaster  running  of 
Lemberg  should  be  entirely  ignored,  as  he  was  by"  no 
means  up  to  the  mark  when  he  ran  for  the  Champatrne 
Stakes.  Of  course,  if  the  Doncaster  form  is  to°be 
accepted  as  correct,  then  Neil  Gow  is  the  best  two- 
year  ^>ld  of  the  season.  I  do  not  believe  that-  Lord 
Rosebery's  colt  will  train  on,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  stock  of  Chelan  dry  do  not  last.  Neil  Gow  is 
described  as  a  good  stayer,  but  there  have  been  many 
two-year-olds  which  appeared  well  endowed  with 
stamina,  and  which  nevertheless  in  the  following  season 
have  been  unable  to  get  beyond  five  furlongs.  Neil 
Gov/  has  two  engagements  at*  the  Craven  Meeting  the 
Newmarket  Biennial  and  the  Craven  Stakes.  It  may 
be  hoped,  by  the  way,  that  the  common  practice  of 
withdrawing  a  promising  three-year-old  from  its  spring 
engagements  will  be  changed  after  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  bold  tactics  which  were  followed  this  year  with 
Minoru.  The  King's  colt-  was  brought  out  for  a  race 
at  Newbury  cm  March  31,  which  he  won.  but  this 
early  start-  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  off  both 
the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  a  colt-  which  is  tolerably  fit  at 


the  opening  of  the  season  is  positively  benefited  by  a 
race,  but  not,  of  course,  a  really  severe  one.  The 
majority  of  owners  are  terrified  to  the  greatest  degree 
at-  the  possibility  of  an  animal  reputed  to  be  smart 
being  beaten. 

Some  people  expected  that  Wool  Winder  would 
retrieve  his  reputation  as  a  five-year-old,  but  these  hopes 
were  not  realised.  Santo  Strat-o  did  win  the  Chester 
c.-up,  but  he  i ailed  in  the  Ascot  Cup,  as  he  did  not  like 
the  hard  ground,  and  a  few  weeks  later  (after  he  had 
been  beaten  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes)  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  him  out  of  training.  Holiday  House  was 
expected  to  achieve  great  things,  but  he  could  not  be 
trained.  The  great-  disappointment  of  the  vear,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  ignominious  failure  of  Your  Majesty,  who 
was  beaten  for  bot-h  the  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes  and 
the  Eclipse  Stakes.  Certain  sporting  writers  were 
thrown  into  paroxysms  of  enthusiasm  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  over  the  alleged  improvement-  in 
Your  Majesty,  and  they  exhausted  eulogy  in  their 
rhapsodies  about  this  horse.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  these  scribes  can  reconcile  their  glowing 
accounts  of  the  St.  Leger  winner  with  the  true  facts  of 
the  case,  for  it  seems  that  in  reality  their  gasconading 
was  merely  evolved  out  of  their  own  vigorous  and 
ill-regulated  imaginations.  About  Ascot  lime  Mr.  J.  B 
Joel  was  being  generally  denounced  because  he  was 
supposed  to  have  withdrawn  Your  Majestv  from  the 
Ascot  Cup  in  order  that  the  horse  might  be  kept  fresh 
for  his  richer  engagements  at  Newmarket  and  Sandown 
Park.  It  was  then  pointed  out  in  Truth  that  a  race 
at-  Ascot-  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  Your  Majesty’s 
chance  in  the  later  races,  and  that  most  sensible  people 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  the  horse  had  really  been 
struck  out  of  the  Gold  Cup  because  either  he  had  been 
discovered  to  be  a  non-stayer,  or  else  that  he  was  not  up 
to  the  mark.  Of  course,  it  speedily  turned  out  that 
my  view  of  the  case  was  correct,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  affinity  with  common  sense  in  the  snarlin^s 
of  which  Your  Majesty’s  owner  had  been  the  object. 
It  was  a  special  and  direct  intervention  of  Providence 
on  oehalr  of  plungers  which  caused  Ycur  Majesty’s 
absence  from  the  field  for  the  Gold  Cup.  Matters  were 
bad  enough  when  Bomba  won  from  Siberia  and  Santo 
Strato,  but  the  crash  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
disastrous  if  lour  Majesty  had  also  been  beaten. 

Last  week  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  iliree-year-old 
Naledt  was  sold  at  Newmarket  for  220  gs.  This  colt 
is  by  William  the  Third  out  of  Ornament,  dam  of 
Sceptre.  He  is,  therefore,  full  of  the  very  best  ruu- 
ning  blood,  and  a  finer  yearling  was  never  seen. 
Every  one  who  inspected  him  at  Eaton  or  at  Kingsclere 
in  1901  indulged  in  florid  praises  of  bis  grand  appear¬ 
ance  and  high  promise.  If  Xaledi  had  then  been 
offered  for  sale  at  Newmarket  or  at  Doncaster  he  would 
probabh  have  realised  10,000  gs.  Xaledi,  however,  has 
proved  a  dire  disappointment  on  the  Turf,  and  specu¬ 
lators  in  high-priced  yearlings  may  learn  a  valuable 
practical  lesson  from  his  failure.  A  yearling’s  pedi¬ 
gree  may  be  absolutely  unexceptionable,  and  he  may  be 
as  grand-looking  an  animal  as  ever  was  seen,  but-  never¬ 
theless  he  may  prove  worthless  as  a  racer.  Breeding 
thoroughbred  stock  is  a  pure  lottery,  and  the  game 
of  purchasing  fashionably  bred  yearlings  at  extrava¬ 
gant  prices  is  really  gambling  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion. 


'VARSITY  FOOTBALL— HOLY  WEEK  RACING- 

BOXING. 

Four  goals  and  five  tries  to  one  try.  That  was  the 
winning  score  of  a  team  that  for  three-parts  of  the  game 
was  playing  seven  forwards  to  eight,  and  for  nearly  a 
third  of  the  game  six  forwards  to  eight.  As  an  exhibi 
tion  of  splendid  outside  combination,  Oxford's  displav 
will  not  be  beaten  for  some  time.  They  were  simply  not 
the  same  team  that  played  against  the  Scottish  the  week 
before.  Their  forwards  may,  nay.  must,  have  played 
above  their  form.  For  if  they  had  shown  the  same 
form  all  through  the  season  they  would  have  been 
invincible.  Of  course,  Cunningham  worked  the  scrums 
superbly  His  three-quarters  fielded  the  ball  admir¬ 
ably,  and  they  had  in  reserve  a  man  who.  but  for 
the  plethora  of  three-quarter  talent,  would  have  been 
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in  that  line,  instead  of  at  full-hack.  Buchanan,  when 
Tarr  was  injured — a  broken  collar-bone  came  up  and 
took  his  place.  The  game  went  on  with  such  accuracy 
that  the  average  spectator  could  not  realise  that  any¬ 
thing  had  happened.  Buchanan’s  adaptability  was 
very  fine.  Then  Poulton  was  in  his  best  form.  Bet  it  be 
admitted  that  he  is  an  individualist  and  an  opportunist, 
but  he  is  also  a  brilliantist.  I  am  told  his  tackling  is 
weak.  But  he  does  not  funk,  and  his  pace  is  such  that 
he  can  work  hi®  man  into  touch,  and  so  keep  up  his 
pace  that  if  he  does  not  get  in  his  tackle  the  full-back 
has  the  man  to  a  certainty.  His  attacking  powers  are 
splendid :  a  fine  pace  and  a  swerve  and  feint  that  can 
upset  anybody.  And  this,  too,  is  to'  be  remembered, 
and  as  he  has  many  hostile  critics  it  would  be  well  if 
they  wrote  it  in  the  tablets  of  their  mind :  he  can 
be  tackled  squarely,  fairly,  and  thoroughly  with 
what  one  has  heard  described  as  a  good  old  Rugby 
wump,  and  he  plays  just  as  well  afterwards  as  ever  he 
did.  Jones,  on  the  Cambridge  wing,  brought  him  over 
beautifully  round  the  ankle®,  knees,  and  waist,  but 
Poulton  came  up  smiling.  There  are  a  good  many  speedy 
three-quarters  in  Rugby  football  history  who  cannot 
take  a  hard  tackle.  They  suffer  from  funks  afterwards. 
They  lose  their  finishing  and  scoring  dash,  and  become 
comparatively  innocuous.  This  failing  cannot  be  im¬ 
puted  to  Poulton.  At  full-back  Honey,  one  of  the 
forwards,  kicked  and  fielded  well.  He  had  practically 
no  tackling  to  do.  The  Cambridge  forwards  were  griev¬ 
ously  disappointing.  They  hardly  ever  put  in  a  decent 
rush.  They  failed  to  keep1  the  ball  tight.  Purvis  was  a 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  He  was  well  backed 
up  by  Kennedy.  Boyd  was  quite  useful  in  getting  the 
ball  away.  But  Ashcroft  scarcely  ever  tried  to  feed  his 
men.  Sometimes  the  three-quarters  looked  like  moving, 
and  if  they  could  have  fielded  the  ball  they  might  have 
done  some  decent  work.  But  they  had  practically  not 
played  together,  and  they  entirely  lacked  the  pace  «f  the 
Oxford  men.  Atkinson  fearlessly  stopped  rushes  at  full¬ 
back.  He  had  a  hard  time.  He  has  plenty  of  pluck, 
but  he  is  painfully  slow,  and  he  too  often  waited  for 
the  ball  to  bounce,  instead  of  catching  it.  Purvis,  with 
an  extra  man  in  the  scrum,  might  surely  have  played 
a  winger,  or,  as  a  drastic  remedy,  put  out  a  man  to 
mark  Poulton.  One  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  forwards.  One  saw  little  of  them.  They  were 
broken  reeds. 

They  played  a  trial  match  at  Birkenhead  for  the 
International  match.  It  used  to  be  called  North  and 
South.  It  used  to  be  played  after  the  ’Varsity  match. 
It  might  still  be  called  North  and  South.  But  it  is 
not.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  North  was  beaten,  and 
badly,  but  the  place  kicking  was  not  good.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Coverdale  at  half  was  injured  and  had  to 
be  carried  off  the  field.  This  spoilt  any  chances  the 
North  might  have  had.  And  so  one  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  should  be  a  chance  of  a  decent 
international  team  this  year  if  the  Selection  Committee 
shows  a  little  more  intelligence  than  the  geniuses  that 
represented  and  selected  the  English  cricket  team. 
****** 

The  criticisms  of  the  press  on  the  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee  that  did  not  like  fast  bowlers  seem  to  have 
upset  those  in  high  places  in  the  cricket  world.  For 
the  first-class  cricket  captains  forgathered  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  censure  the  press  for  unworthily  exploiting 
the  game.  How  horrible  and  cruel,  and  how  nerve- 
shattering  to  the  players !  But  what  did  the  poor  cap¬ 
tains  really  mean  by  this  fatuous  observation?  They 
might  have  been  a  little  more  explicit.  They  might  have 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  But  they  refrained. 
They  confined  themselves  to  vacuous  ambiguities. 
And  then  they  devoted  themselves  to  serious  business 
and  resolved  that  a  cricket  captain  might  close  his 
innings  at  any  time  he  liked  on  the  second  day,  instead 
of  after  lunch.  It  has  suddenly  been  discovered  that 
when  Australians  come  over  the*  luncheon  hour  is  a 
variable  feast.  The  ol'd  rule  was  a  delightful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  spirit  of  compromise  that  used  to  prevail 
in  English  affairs.  The  rule  was  illogical.  It  was 
forced  upon  people  by  circumstances.  The  craze  for 
averages  compelled  the  change,  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  old  days  that  was  charming  in  going 


in  for  a  couple  of  smacks  and  then  getting  out  for  the 
glory  of  one’s  side.  Nowadays  a  man  may  go  week 
after  week  in  Saturday’s  cricket  and  never  get  a  smack. 
Surely  it  was  better  to  let  things  be  as  they  were. 
Discipline  and  loyalty  to  one’s  side  were  developed 
under  the  old  ways.  But  now  the  innings  is  to  be 
closed  as  and  when  the  captain  pleases  after  the  first 
day.  Surely  now  the  time  has  come  to  pass  when  the 
rule  had  better  simply  be  that  the  captain  can  close 
the  innings  as  and  when  he  pleases.  This  might  mean 
putting  a  team  in  at  the  fag-end  of  the  first  day.  That 
is  the  only  objection  that  one  can  imagine  can  be 
reasonably  urged  against  the  captain  being  given  every 

freedom  in  applying  the  closure. 

****** 

The  University  Boatrace  is  to  be  rowed  on  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week.  The  University  authorities  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  no  dinner  after  the  race.  .  Really 
one  has  to  rub  one’s  eyes  and  ask  oneself  if  one  is  living 
in  the  Middle  Ages  or  under  the  discipline  of  the  Pope. 
Have  the  Test  Acts  really  been  passed?  Really,  these 
good  and  pious  folk  seem  to  forget  that  to  the  Non¬ 
conformists  and  the  rigid  Sabbatarians  of  Scotland 
Holy  Week  means  nothing.  The  restriction  is  simply 
childish.  If  a  man,  old  enough  to  row  in  the  University 
crew,  is  not  by  religious  scruples  prevented  from  dining 
out  in  Holy  Week,  is  he  likely  to  pay  any  attention  to 
this  singular  edict  of  Dondoni  ?  Why  is  it  worse  for 
a  man’s  morals  to  go  to  the  University  dinner  on  the 
Saturday  before  Holy  Week  than  in  Holy  Week  itself? 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  spiritual  light,  do  these 
ecclesiastical  dogmatists  really  suggest  that  a  difference 
of  forty-eight  hours  in  his  dinner-time  and  the  number 
of  people  he  meets  at  dinner  makes  any  difference  to 
his  prospects  of  perpetual  perdition?  If  it  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  ecclesiasticism  to  permit  the-  race, 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  the  men  should  not 
dine.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  vile  villainies 
the  University  authorities  are  permitting.  The  public 
will  be  invited  to  Putney.  They  will  go  to  the  public- 
houses  and  they  will  drink.  But  stay  a  moment ;  that 
can  be  forgiven.  The  public  drinks  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans.  But  the  University  authorities 
forget  that  on  the  Boatrace  there  is  betting.  The  odds 
are  quoted  in  the  papers.  Money  passes  over  the  event. 
The  public  are  invited  in  Holy  Week  to  make  a  half¬ 
holiday  and  enjoy  themselves.  They  are  asked  to  come 
to  cheer  and  to  make  merry  over  sixteen  men  plugging 
their  lives  out  for  the  honour  of  their  Universities. 
These  are  the  thoughts,  coupled  with  the  side  bets,  that 
the  University  authorities  are  permitting  the  public  to 
indulge  in  during  Holy  Week.  The  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  nation  will  be  distracted  by  the  natural  interest  and 
excitement  in  the  Boatrace.  The  University  authorities 
have  been  false  to  their  trust.  They  have  strained  at 
gnats  and  swallowed  a  train  of  camels,  humps  and  all. 

I  am  perfectly  shocked  at  the  bare  contemplation  of 
the  evils  that  must  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  wicked 
conduct  of  the  University  dons  in  permitting  this  race 
to  be  rowed  in  Holy  Week.  I  really  hope  some  old 
Blues  will  invite  the  crews  to  dine  with  them.  Those 
who  do  not  wish  to  come  can  stay  away.  After  all, 
University  men  are  gentlemen,  and  can  behave  as  such 
even  in  Holy  Week.  A  more  egregious  piece  of  petti¬ 
fogging  interference  one  has  not  heard  of  for  many  a 
long  day.  Consistency  one  can  respect.  To  forbid  the 
race  in  Holy  Week  is  one  thing.  To  permit  the 
race  and  forbid  the  dinner  is  a  piece  of  gratuitous  and 
insolent  impertinence.  After  all,  as  a  correspondent 
points  out,  the  Boatrace  depends  on  the  tides.  The 
Church  of  England,  by  ia  complicated  mathematical 
method,  shifts  Easter  in  a  way  that  bothers  any  reason¬ 
able  man  and  spoils  many  a  good  fellow’s  holiday. 
Unfortunately  neither  the  Church  of  England  nor 
Canute  could  or  can  control  the  tides.  So  long  as 
we  are  subject  to  the  tides,  the  Boatrace  must  be 
arranged  accordingly.  It  is  not  men’s  fault  that  the 
Universities  permit  the  length  of  their  terms  to  be 
settled  by  ancient  ecclesiastical  festivals.  I  should 
never  be  surprised  at  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  lasts 
long  enough,  making  Easter  Sunday  a  fixed  date 
within  seven  days.  They  would  become  popular  then. 
In  conclusion,  “  One  glimpse  of  truth  within  the  tavern 
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caught  Better  than  in  the  Temple  lost  outright.”  This 
seems  to  summarise  the  situation. 

****** 

I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  Arnst,  the  Colonial, 
will  accept  Barry’s  challenge  to  scull  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  world  on  the  Zambesi.  It  certainly  is  very 
creditable  to  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  that  he  should  not 
merely  have  imagined,  but  have  been  able  to  make  such 
a  race  possible.  The  Victoria  Falls  close  by,  a  place 
that  was  almost  a  blank  in  the  school  atlases  of  a 
generation  ago,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  an  International 
regatta.  The  object,  of  course,  is  not  to  promote,  so 
far  as  other  races  are  concerned,  the  highest  ends  of 
sport.  The  races  are  for  advertisement.  The  aim  is  to 
show  what  a  desirable  .summer  and  autumn  resort 
Central  Africa  is.  Well,  there  is  the  river  and  there 
will  be  races,  and  one  envies  the  special  correspondents 
who ,  will  be  lucky  enough  to  go  out.  If  links  and 
tennis  courts  are  laid  out  and  aeroplanes  become  safe 
and.  cheap,  one  might  have  a  really  cheap  and  jolly 
holiday,  on  the  Zambesi.  But  at  present  even  the 
lawyers  Long  Vacation  is  scarcely  long  enough. 

****** 

Some  few  months  ago  the  billiard  world  was  big  with 
expectation  as  to  what  the  new  Control  Club  was  going 
to  do.  At  last  we  were  to  have  the  game  placed  upon 
a  proper  and  legitimate  basis.  At  last  billiard-players 
Were  to  come  into  line  with  the  devotees  of  all  other 
forms  of  sport  in  the  matter  of  having  an  authoritative 
code  of  rules  governing  their  game.  Can  it  be  that  our 
high  hopes  are  to  prove  nothing  more  substantial  than 
an  attack  of  flatulency  ?  It  looks  very  much  like  it  at 
present.  The  old  Billiard  Association  has  long  fallen 
into  a  state  of  senile  decay.  Is  the  new  Billiards  Con¬ 
trol  Club  to  pine  quietly  away  in  early  infancy?  Such 
enthusiasts  as  Viscount  Deerhurst,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Earl  de  Grey,  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Riming  to  n-Wils  o  n  surely  cannot  all  have  fallen  suddenly 
asleep.  But  they  show  small  signs  of  wakefulness. 

The  new  rules  of  the  game,  as  issued  by  the  council 
of  this  organisation,  are  in  several  ways  a  decided 
improi  ement  upon  those  which  formerly  held  undivided 


sway.  The  unification  of  the  penalties  for  all  the  many 
kinds  of  fouls  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  it  renders  simple  what  was  before  so 
complex  that  no  one  could  properly  understand  it.  The 
power  given  to  the  referee  to  interfere  of  his  own 
initiative  in  the  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  rules  is 
likewise  a  great  improvement.  But  betterment  in  a 
few  loose  details  will  not  satisfy  those  who  have  the 
beet  interests  of  the  game  at  heart.  What  is  required 
is  a  set  of  organic  rules  covering  the  whole  ground  and 
made  as  comprehensive  and  watertight  as  knowledge 
and  intelligence  can  make  them.  This  the  new  B.C.C. 
rules  are  most  certainly  not. 


“  CYNTHIA’S  REVELS.” 

(A  Lay  of  the  Hunting  Season.) 

From  your  dainty  eyes  of  blue 
To  your  feet 

What  a  vision  met  one’s  view  1 
What  a  treat 

Just  to  watch  you  where  you  sat! 

Though  you  wore  an  awful  hat, 

Ye't  we  thought  you,  saving  that, 
Very  sweet. 

You  were  hunting  foxes  then 
(So  you  said) 

With  a  host  of  hunting  men, 

All  unwed ! 

They  were  hunting  foxes  too, 

Though  you  said  you  neveri  knew 

They  were  bent  on  hunting  you 
Then,  ‘  instead. 

Well,  you  never  found  your  fox 
(Nor  did  they!) 

And  you  left  the  Hunting  Box 
On  a  day; 

And  your  heart  was  fairly  set 
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On  a  thing  you  couldn’t  get, 

For  you  turned  a  Suffragette, 

Sad  to  say ! 

Then  you  sought — well,  goodness  knows. 
Really  what; 

Till  your  youth  was  nigh  its  close, 

And  you  got 

Eager  soon  to  have  the  men 
Dance  around  you  once  again : 

Now  (although  they  did  it  then) 

They  wrill  not! 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 

I  POLITICS  are  usually  out  of  place  in  such  notes  as 
these,  and  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  the  purely 
partisan  gibes  and  sneers  which  some  writers  in  the 
regular  motoring  press  are  fond  of  dragging  m  from 
time  to  time,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  being  funny,  though  it  might  be  supposed  that  any 
person  of  sense  would  realise  that  technical  journals 
are  intended  to  appeal  equally  to  readers  of  all  parties, 
and  that  such  expressions  of  opinion  are  therefore  offen¬ 
sive  and  out  of  place.  There  are,  however,  certain 
political  questions  which  are  directly  germane  to  the 
motoring  movement,  and  which  must  be  discussed  as 
such  from  time  to  time;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is, 
naturally,  the  question  of  Tariff  Reform.  I  do  not 
propose  at  the  moment  to  go  into  the  matter  at  length, 
though  I  may  have  something  to  say  on  it  a  little  later. 

I  am,  however,  moved  to  enter  a  mild  protest  in  pass¬ 
ing  against  the  strange  contention  of  a  recent  writer  to 
the  effect  that  the  works  of  the  Daimler  Company,  as 
recently  visited,  constituted  a  “  silent  sermon  on  Tariff 
Reform.”  Surely  it  is  the  oddest  conclusion  to  deduce 
from  the  abounding  prosperity  of  a  British  firm  under 
Free  Trade  that  we  should  therefore  adopt  Protection1? 

A  recent  case  in  the  Courts,  in  which  Lord  Curzon 
Was  one  of  the  parties,  has  called  attention  once  more 
to  the  undoubted  drawbacks  attaching  to  the  use  of  the 
powerful  acetylene  lamps,  which  none  the  less  are 
almost  essential  to  safe  motoring  at  night.  The  draw¬ 
back  is,  of  course,  the  absolutely  blinding  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  other  drivers.  What  was  the  precise  cause 
of  collision  in  the  particular  case  in  question  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  collision 
might  easily  be  brought  about  by  a  driver  being  tem¬ 
porarily  blinded  by  the  glare  of  an  approaching  car. 
In  the  ordinary  way,  however,  this  is  not  the  greatest 
danger  arising  from  acetylene  lamps,  for  a  driver  can 
usually  manage  to  steer  a  safe  course  past  the  offending 
car  itself.  When,  however,  the  utmost  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  in  proceeding,  with  temporarily  blinded  eyes, 
immediately  afterwards,  for  at  this  moment  it  is 
most  difficult  to  see  a  vehicle  following  the  first  one. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  fatal  accident  was  caused  in 
•this  way,  and  the  point  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  heavy  damages  will  be  given  for  injuries 
brought  alb  out  in  this  way,  and  then,  perhaps,  automatic¬ 
ally  eclipsing  lamps  will  be  more  generally  adopted. 


In  some  interesting  notes  on  the  influence  of  the 
motor-cycle  on  the  motor-car  a  writer  in  the  current 
Autocar  mentions  various  points  in  regard  to  which 
the  cycle  has  shown  the  way  to  the  car,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of 
magneto  ignition.  Another  point  noted  in  favour  of 
the  cycle  is  the  provision  of  a  jack  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  machine,  but  this  perhaps  is  rather  straining 
matters.  A  jack  is  necessary  to  a  cycle  since  it  cannot 
stand  up  otherwise,  whereas  a  motor-car  needs  no  such 
assistance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  whether  the  provision  of  jacks  permanently 
attached  to  a  car  would  not  be  a  great  advantage.  An 
addition  to  the  weight  would  be  entailed,  of.  couise, 
but  this  need  not  necessarily  he  anything  considerable, 
since  one  jack  has  to  be  carried  already,  and  the  gain 
would  certainly  be  great  if  they,  were  designed  to  be 
easily  operated.  As  it  is  there  is  no  job  much  more 
irritating  than  that  of  putting  a  detachable  jack  m 
position  and  screwing  it  up— unless  it  is  that  of  screw¬ 
ing  it  down  again  and  getting  it  away. 

In  this  connection  I  note  that  another  writer  in  the 
journal  just  named  makes  the  suggestion  that  suitable 
bearing  surfaces  should  be  provided  to  take  the  head 
of  the  jack  on  each  axle,  and  this  is  quite  a  good 
notion,  since,  as  the  writer  observes,  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  jack 
beneath  the  axle;  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  a 
good  deal  of  damage  may  easily  be  done  by  putting  it 
in  the  wrong  place.  If  definite  provision  of  the  sort 
suggested  were  provided,  the  use  of  the  jack  woul 
certainly  be  facilitated. 

The  action  of  the  Motor  Union  in  establishing  an 
aviation  section  is  an  interesting  development  m  the 
aeronautical  movement,  and  would  seem  to  pave  e 
wav  for  the  formation  of  one  thoroughly  representative 
body  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Union  expressly 
disclaims  any  intention  of  becoming  itself  the  con¬ 
trolling  body  in  the  movement.  Here,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  way  out  of  a  situation  which  could 
hardly  have  continued.  The  Motor  Union  having  now 
“  absorbed'”  the  Aeroplane  Club,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  its  coming  to  terms  with  the  Aero  Club, 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  ruling  body 
of  the  movement  in  this  country,  and  in  uniting  to  form 
one  large,  thoroughly  representative  organisation. 

It  will  be  a  case  of  “your  motoring  will  cost  you 
more”  for  the  foreigner  in  France  next  year,  though 
the  new  taxes  are  fortunately  not  to  !be^  quite  so 
stiff  as  was  originally  proposed.  They  will  not  be 
levied,  moreover,  on  cars  remaining  m  the  country 
less  than  ten  days.  After  that  the  visiting  motorist 
will  have  to  pay  according  to  the  length  of  his  stay, 
so  much  per  month  or  part  of  a  month.  The  scale 
imposed  will  be  at  the  rate-  of  50  fr.  per  year  for  two- 
seaters  and  90  fr.  for  other  cars  plus  a  tax  according 
to  horse-power— 1  to  12  h.p,  5  fr.,  12 .to  2A :  h.p  7  fr., 
and  so  on  up  to  61  h.p.  and  over,  45  fr.  Thus  the  tax 
for  a  four-seated  15-h.p.  car  staying  a  month  m  France 
under  the  new  arrangements  will  amount  to  about 
14  fr  which  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  exorbitant  sum  to 
pay  for  the  freedom  of  some  of  the  finest  roads  m 
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Europe.  For  any  attempt  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  be 
noted  the  offender  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  four 
times  the  ordinary  amount. 

The  Motorist's  and  Aviator's  Yearbook  and  Diary, 
1910,  published  by  C.  J.  Larby,  is  a  little  book  which 
some  may  find  useful.  It  includes  a  diary  section  with 
provision  for  motoring  memoranda,  a  touring  section, 
giving  routes,  garages,  hotels,  etc.,  a  section  devoted 
to  records,  and  miscellaneous  tables  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  an  11  A  B  C  Guide  to  Motor  Law,”  con¬ 
tributed  by  C.  0.  Macklin  (one  of  the  solicitors  to  the 
Automobile  Association),  which  is  not  the  least  useful 
feature  of  the  annual. 

With  the  hansom  cab  rapidly  being  driven  off  the 
streets  'by  the  all-conquering  taxi  in  London,  it  is  odd 
to  find  the  type  returning  in  Paris  in  motor  form; 
but,  judging  by  the  illustrations  which  have  appeared, 
it  looks  as  though  it  should  be  quite  a  comfortable 
vehicle.  The  design  seems  to  follow  that  of  our  owm 
hansoms  pretty  closely,  save  that  four  wheels  take  the 
place  of  two,  with  the  engine  and  transmission  arrange¬ 
ments  situated  beneath  the  driver’s  feet.  A  description 
of  the  cab  in  one  paper  hints  that  serious  mechanical 
disadvantages  will  be  found  in  all  probability,  but  I 
hardly  see  why.  'The  only  difficulty  that  suggests  itself 
is  in  connection  with  the  steering  arrangements,  though 
this  should  not  be  insuperable.  Otherwise,  with  all  the 
principal  working  parts  brought  so  much  nearer  to  the 
back  axle,  there  should  be  gain  instead  of  loss. 

The  Automobile  Association  has  scored  in  its  latest 
scout  case,  though  it  is  not  too  clear  from  the  brief 
published  reports  exactly  how  they  managed  to  do  it. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  scout  was 
stationed  within  a  two-mile  trap,  and  the  magistrates 
seem  to  have  decided  in  his  favour  on  the  ground  that 
the  car  which  he  warned  was  not  proved  to  have  been 
exceeding  the  limit  at  the  time,  although  the  police 
contended  that  if  it  had  not  been  warned  it  would  have 
been  found  to  have  done  so  at  the  end  of  the  two-mile 
stretch.  In  the  recent  case  in  the  Divisional  Court, 
when  the  decision  went  against  the  scout,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  laid  special  stress,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  the  fact  that  the  car  warned  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  police,  exceeding  the  limit  before  the  trap  was 
entered,  and  presumably  the  Dartford  magistrates  had. 
this  point  in  mind  in  giving  their  more  recent  decision. 
From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  to 
get  a  conviction  against  a  scout  for  obstructing  in 
future  the  police  must -tell  off  a  man  to  shadow  rhe 
enemy  in  order  to  be  able  to  testify  as  to  the  speed  of 
the  car  at  the  moment  of  warning. 


WOMAN. 

- «<M> - - 

THE  WOMAN  OF  TO-MORROW. 

THAT  women  turn  giddy  if  they  stand  on  a  chair,  that 
the  only  time  they  can  run  quicklv  is  when  they  see 
a  mouse,  that  they  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood,  and  make 
the  libelling  of  their  dearest  friends  a  regular  five 
o’clock  amusement,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  honour 
and  cannot  bear  another  woman  to  be  admired — these 
are  a  few  of  the  venerable  notions  about  the  female  sex 
which  still  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  surface  accept¬ 
ance,  because  the  public  is  too  lazy  to  change  what  it 
thinks  is  its  mind,  but  is  really  its  digestion.  All 
reform  in  England  springs  from,  indigestion. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  been  bewailing  the  fact 
that  the  Agnes  and  Dora  types  of  woman  are  disap¬ 
pearing.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  men  still  exist 
who  like  those  types — men  who  would  not  have  gone 
with  a  laugh  to  the  gallows  for  the  joy  of  throttling 
•  Agnes,  or  at  least  appeared  at  Bow-street  on  a  charge 
of  throwing  the  lamp  at  Doi'a.  Saints  are  usually 
adored  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
their  death.  It  takes  us  some  centuries  to  recover  from 
the  exertion  of  burning  or  beheading  them.  If  Agnes 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  is  the  principal  independent 
•  native  ruler  in  India,  lias,  altogether,  purchased  twelve  six-cylinder 
Noiseless  Napiers,  because  Napier  cars  are  the  best  motor- Ars  and 
British-built  throughout. 


could  only  die,  we  might  foel  more  kindly  to  her  well- 
meaning,  priggish  soul.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Jones  weeps 
alone  over  her  thinning  descendants.  ,  And  as  to  Dora, 
did  not  Dickens  himself  know  that  she  must  die  early  ? 
His  Flora  is  unforgivable,  just  as  Dora,  grown  to 
Flora,  would  have  been  unbearable. 

These  two  types  are  becoming  increasingly  rare.  In 
their  places  we  have  women  who  think  and  feel. 
Instead  of  the  women  of  Dickens,  we  are  coming  to 
have  the  women  of  Meredith.  Dickens  was  an  artist ; 
he  painted  what  k©  saw.  Meredith  was  a  seer;  he 
described  what  was  to  be.  His  large-souled  women, 
with  their  capability,  their  charm,  are  coming  to  pass 
under  our  eyes.  Carinthia  Jane,  in  her  time  a  surprise, 
oi  e  vreii,  as  Mr.  Swiveller  would  have  said,  a  staggerer 
to  every  one,  now  gives  way  to  ladies  who  call  the  Alps 
‘  hills,”  and  are  only  content  when  they  .are  perched  on 
a  Himalayan  peak  where  no  one  has  ever  been  before. 
Carinthia  Jane’s  stride  is  almost  a  toddle  now. 

Is  any  one  really  very  sorry  that  Amelia  Sedley  has 
closed  her  tearful  eyes  and  Diana  has  opened  her  clear 
ones?  The  women  who  used  to  be  escorted  from 
station  to  station  when  crossing  London  on  their 
travels  now  use  unknown  Central  Africa  as  a  play¬ 
ground.  They  are  on  terms  of  perfect  sportsmanship 
— -(“I’ll  kill  you  if  you  don’t  kill  me  first,  old  boy”!) 
— with  hippopotami  and  tigers  and  wild  boars  and  all 
other  beasts  who  are  worth  hunting,  because  they  can 
be  admirable  hunters.  There  are  at  least  two  English¬ 
women  who  have  travelled  absolutely  alone  over  China., 
and  the  reputation  of  .that  country  has  something  parti¬ 
cularly  daunting  .about  it.  The  Celestial  is  a  mysterious 
and  an  uncanny  gentleman.  His  ways  ar©  sleek.  He 
is  gentle.,  silent  and  smooth  as  paraffin;,  but  he  is  also 
careless  with  the  matches.  There  are  Englishwomen 
holding  strange  and  lonely  posts  in  many  barbaric 
places.  The  “English  miss,”  with  her  paraphernalia  of 
teaching,  her  blue  glasses  and  short  skirts,  and  every 
prune  and  prism  still  intact,  is  to  be  found  in  many  an  ■ 
odd  corner,  quietly  teaching  French  and  music  (and  a 
little  German),  as  though  she  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  her  examination  room. 

Mr.  Jones  also  counted  the  Jane  Austen  women 
among  the  vanishing  types.  Evidently  Mr.  Jones' 
never  leaves  London,  or  he  would  know  that  there  is 
not  a  country  town  in  the  land  but  bristles  with  Jane 
Austen  women.  With  a  good  many  exceptions,  ona 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  them  go.  They  are  kindly, 
but  small — deadly  small. 

The  woman  of  the  future  is  not  of  this  type.  She 
is  far  too  busy  to  be  womanish,  but  she.  will  never 
grow-  out  of  being  feminine.  She  is  shedding-  her 
smallness.  Like  the  genie  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  now 
the  oork  has  been  removed,  she  is  darkening  the  whole 
sky  like  a  pillar  of  smoke ;  but  presently^  the.  smoke 
will  settle  into  “  a  figure  of  gigantic  size.”  She  will 
be  the  Meredith  woman,  softened  by  reality,  as  Galatea 
softened  into  life.  She  will  not  glide  about  with 
uplifted  finger  like  Agnes,  nor  drive  tired  men  to  dis¬ 
traction  with  her  prattle,  like  Dora,  nor  weep  eternally 
when  George  is  unkind,  like  Amelia.  No,  when  she 
feels  hysterical  she  will  go  and  sit  on  a  Himalaya  till 
she  is  cooler,  and  when  her  husband  annoys  her  out  of 
her  usual  placidity,  sticking  a  few  pigs  in  Texas  or 
India  will  soon  put  her  straight.  And  with  it  all,  she 
will  wear  her  frills  as  well  as  ever.  Why  should  not 
a  woman  know  how  to  be  a  pal  as  well  as  how  to  do  her 
hair  ?  Blessings  on  the  woman  of  the  future  ;  she  is 
going  to  be  perfectly  delightful  I 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXVIII. — The  Witness  Box. 

“  My  dear  man,  I  have  been  whatdoyoucallemed 
to  appear  in  Court  to  give  evidence,  and  I  am  frightened 
•out  of  my  life.” 

“  Whatdoyoucallem’d?  ”  I  interrogated. 

“  Oh !  don’t  be  troublesome.  I  don’t  know  what  th© 
silly  word  is,  but  it’s  a  bit  of  paper.” 

“  Beginning  ‘  Edward  the  Seventh  ’  ?  ” 

“That’s  it,”  she  cried,  seizing  a  paper  that  lay  on  her 
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escritoire  (is  that  Early  Victorian,  or  do  women  have 
them  nowadays?).  “Just  fancy  all  that  addressed  to 
me.  ‘  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  to  Beryl  Miller  greeting  ’ — that’s  the  first 
time  the  King  has  ever  taken  any  notice  of  me.  ‘We 
command  you  to  attend  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Strand,  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.’  ” 

Beryl  Miller  was  a  cheery  soul  just  down  from 
Girton,  utterly  human,  and  I  should  say  she  had  no 
stockings  in  her  wardrobe  that  were  blue.  She  loved 
all  men  that  were  pleasant  to  her,  but  it  was  a  love  of 
the  panoramic  sort  so  far ;  the  concentration  of  the 
burning  glass  was  not  yet.  A  panorama  is  so  grateful 
and  comforting;  when  one  peak  gets  clouded,  there  are 
always  a  dozen  more  to  look  at. 

“And  who  is  Katherine  Ambrose,  the-  plaintiff,  who 
is  also  a  spinster?”  I  asked. 

“Tell  me,  first,  what  you  call  this  document?” 

I  took  it  from  her. 

“This  is  called  a  subpoena.  You  have  passed  your 
Little-go,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

I  knew  she  had  taken  a  Classical  Honour  degree,  but 
what  of  that? 

“  No,”  she  answered.  “  I’ve  tried  three  times  and 
failed.” 

I  pretended  belief,  and  answered :  “  Then  let  me 
translate.  There  are  two  kinds  of  writs  which  summon 
people  as  witnesses.  They  both  begin  ‘  Subpoena,’  which 
is  the  Latin  for  ‘  under  penalty,’  meaning  ‘  you  shall  be 
punished  if  you  don’t.’  ” 

“  If  only  you  had  taught  rne  Latin,  I  might  have 
passed  that  Little-go,”  she  murmured. 

“  Yours  is  a  subpoena  ad  testificandum — that  means 
‘you’ll  be  punished  if  you  don’t  come  and  give 
evidence.’  ” 

“  How  easy  it  seems  when  you  do  it !  ”  She  was 
posing  as  an  incomparable  ingenue. 

“  They  use  another  form  when  they  want  you  to  turn 
up  and  produce  any  document.  That  one  begins 
‘  Subpoena  duces  tecum,’  which  means  ‘  You’ll  be 
punished  if  you  don’t  bring  it  along  with  you.’  ” 

She  smiled  again,  though  I  knew  she  had  written  a 
book  on  Virgil. 

“Now,”  I  said,  “if  I  have  made  that  quite  plain, 
perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  who  Katherine  Ambrose,  spinster, 
is;  and  why  she  is  suing  James  Anderson,  and  where 
you  come  in.” 

She  folded  her  hands  and  looked  at  me  demurely. 

“  Once  upon  a  time,”  she  began,  “  I  was  walking  down 
the  Strand.” 

“ Chaperoned?  ” 

“  It  was  at  three  o’clock.” 

“  On  a  winter’s  afternoon  1  ” 


“  I  never  bother  about  them  till  after  dinner.” 

“  Them?” 

“  Chaperons,  good  man.  Try  to  be  sensible,  and 
don’t  interrupt.” 

“  Well  I  saw  a  girl  trying  to  cross  the  street.  She 
got-  run  into  by  a  motor-car  and  was  knocked  down. 

I  went  to  her  assistance — most  of  the  other  people  were 
men — and  she  was  taken  into  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
After  it  was  all  over,  a  policeman  asked  me  for  my 
name  and  address.  I  said,  ‘Why?’  and  then  he  told 
me  that  I  might  be  asked  to  give  evidence  if  I  had 
seen  what  had  happened.  And,  of  course,  I  said 
‘  Yes.’  It  was  all  due  to  the  beastly  carelessness  of 
the  chauffeur.  The  girl  looked  like  a  typist,  and  not 
too  well  fed  at  that,  and  I  thought  I’d  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  her  along  if  I  could ;  and  so  here.’s  the 
subpoena.  Now  what  will  happen?” 

“  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  chat  with  the  girl’s 
solicitor  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  Such  a  nice  man!  We  had  quite  a  long 
talk,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  place  in  the  Strand 
and  showed  him  exactly  what  happened.” 

“  Well,  he  took  notes  of  what  you  are  prepared  to 
say ;  that  is  called  your  ‘  proof.’  The  barrister  who  is 
conducting  the  case  will  have  a  written  statement  of 
your  proof  attached  to  his  brief.  When  your  turn 
comes  you  will  hear  him  say  ‘  Miss  Miller,’  and  you 
will  be  shown  the  way  into  the  witness-box  by  the  usher. 
Remember  to  have  your  right  hand  ungloved  and  your 
veil — if  you  -wear  one — up.” 

She  almost  snorted  at  that  last  remark.  Probably 
I  had  made  a  scarlet  anachronism. 

“  WThen  you  get  into  the  box,  a  man  will  stand  near 
you,  and  will  say  very  rapidly  :  ‘  The  evidence  that  you 
shall  give  the  Court  as  touching  the  matters  in  question 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God.  Kiss  the  book.’  Don’t  do 
your  kiss  till  he’s  finished ;  it’s  a  mistake  to  ‘  jump  off  ’ 
too  soon — otherwise  he’ll  make  you  repeat  the  kiss  when 
he’s  finished  his  little  speech.” 

“  Then  the  barrister  man  on  your  side — I  mean,  the 
girl’s  side — will  -begin  very  kindly  and  gently,  and  will 
ask  you  questions,  and  get  you  to  repeat  in  Court  your 
statement  as  it  is  written  down  on  his  brief.  Answer 
his  questions  clearly  and  straightforwardly,  and  don’t 
be  frightened.  Recognise  that  the  judge  and  the  jury, 
who  wifi  be  opposite  to  you,  probably,  with  the  judge’s 
seat  in  between,  are  keenly  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth. 
Don’t  exaggerate,  and  don’t  underdo  it;  and  if  you 
want  to  explain  further,  have  a  pencil  in  your  hand, 
■which  you  can  use  as  the  motor-car,  and  show  how  it 
ran  into  the  girl.” 

“A  good  idea!” 

“  Then  -when  your  counsel  has  finished,  the  man  on 
the  other  side  will  get  up  to  cross-examine  you.  He 
will  try  and  break  down  what  you  have  said;  but  I 
think  it  is  too  late  to-night  for  me  to  go  into  that 
deeply,  so  we’ll  try  and  talk  that  over  some  other  day 
before  the  trial  comes  on.” 


Vi 
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OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 


The  culminating  point  of  the  Fes¬ 
tive  Season  is  Christmas  Morning. 
It  is  already  only  eight  full  shop¬ 
ping  days  away,  and  King  Sol 
marks  these  off  inexorably. 


We  illustrate  but  two  of  the  innumer¬ 


able  suitabilities  with  which  our  depart¬ 
ments  are  amply  stocked. 


For  a  Gentleman. 

Best  Cowhide  Kit  Bag — four 
Cap  Corners,  Brass  Sliding 
Nozzle  Lock  Drop  Handles, 
lined  best  Drill,  two  Brass 
Clips,  and  two  Frame  Straps, 
size  22  inches.  Price  55s. 


For  a  Lady. 

Pair  Solid  Silver  Candle¬ 
sticks— Reed  and  Ribbon 
design,  4|  inches  high, 
18s.  6d.  the  pair. 


Everything  post  f rc6  Britain. 
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WEAR  AND  SUPER-WEAR. 

“  How  can  you !  ”  said  an  old-fashioned  matron  to 
her  adult  niece  whose  toes  were  on  the  fender,  and 
whose  skirt  was  drawn  up  to  the  knee  regardless  of 
a  too  candid  confession  of  no  petticoats. 

And  how  could  she?  I  knew  and  understood,  because 
I  was  wont  to  attack  the  No-Petticoat  question  with 
a  good  deal  of  "want  of  sympathy,  yet  I  have  now 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  its  undeniable  comfort, 
and  its  sweet  reasonableness. 

In  the  winter  time  sufficient  for  our  underclothes 
should  be  the  warmth  and  convenience  thereof.  The 
details  must,  as  all  details  of  dress  should,  depend 
upon  the  individual.  For  whereas  one  woman  finds  lawn 
lingerie  sufficient  covering,  another  must  needs,  in 
fear  or  the  demon  rheumatism,  enwrap  herself  with 
flannel  from  neck  to  ankle.  Yet  I  pause  to  remember 
that  one  of  my  tame  doctors  frankly  confided  to  me 
chat  his  wife  was  the  most  rheumatic  woman  he  knew, 
and  that  from  birth  to  bridal  she  had  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  clothed  in  hygienic  woollen  combinations. 
Ugh !  What  an  ugly  picture !  But  then  primarily, 
I  am  ever  out  for  beauty  in  dress  or  undress,  and  I 
know  that,  taking  the  most  wise  precautions,  beauty  is 
always  obtainable. 

For  the  woman  who  suffers  much  from  the  cold,  there 
are  woven  garments  of  ribbed  silk,  the  hems  decorated 
with  borders  of  thick  crochet  lace  in  silk.  Clad  in 
these,  .surmounted  by  lawn  raiment,  and  well-fitting 
corsets,  a  pair  of  black  ■woven  knickerbockers,  and 
black  silk  stockings — covered  for  walks  abroad  with 
knitted  woollen  gaiters,  you  can  achieve  elegance  and 
immunity  from  cold,  so  far  as  Providence  will  permit. 

The  woven  knickerbockers  and  the  knitted  or  woven 
gaiters  are  eminently  satisfactory  for  wear  beneath  the 
straight  narrow  skirt  of  our  immediate  fancy.  But  there 
are  many  -who  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  dispensing  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  petticoat,  and  for  these  I  would  advise 
a  supplementary  skirt  of  soft  satin.  A  soft  satin  petti¬ 
coat  sets  better  than  any  other,  takes  up  less  space,  and 


may  be  secured  undeij  the  cheapest  circumstances  with 
a  deeply  rounded  yoke  supporting  a  sun-pleated  flounce. 

The  choice  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  lawn 
under-wear  is  enormous,  hut  the  wise  will  realise  that 
the  beauty  of  this  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most ; 
and  also  that  under  its  simplest  conditions  it  may  he 
more  likely  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  evil  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  British  laundress. 

Linen-lawn  is  the  ideal  fabric,  the  best  trimming  for 
everyday  circumstances  being  achieved  by  broad  hems 
set  into  tiny  headings  with  ribbon  passed  through  the 
hems,  whose  transparency  will  suggest  its  colour.  Make 
and  shape  must  differ  to  taste,  the  single  garment  or 
the  double  being  chosen  according  to  personal  fancy. 
The  great  mistake  is  to  buy  cheap  underclothing 
elaborately  decorated )  no  spectacle  seems  to  me  so 
depressing  as  the  mercerised  cotton  petticoat  or 
camisole  decked — save  the  mark! — with  rows  of  the 
coarsest  Cluny  lace  blatantly  beset  with  almond  pink 
or  turquoise  blue  bows  !  The  ideal  garments  are  made 
of  the  best  material  with  the  least  trimming 

As  a  model  nightgown,  I  would  quote  one  of  Empire 
shape  in  the  finest  lawn,  the  square-cut  neck  outlined 
with  one  row  of  real  Valenciennes  insertion,  headed  by 
a  narrow  edging,  a  beading  finishing  the  yoke  threaded 
with  an  inch-wide  lilac  ribbon,  while  a  lilac  monogram 
is  embroidered  on  the  left  side,  and  the  sleeves  are 
finished  belpw  the  elbow  with  the  beading  and  threaded 
ribbon  again.  Of  more  Puritanic  predilection  is  a 
nightgown  with  bodice  and  sleeves  set  roundwards  with 
broad  tucks,  the  straight  collar-band  edged  with  a  tiny 
frill  and  covered  with  a  soft  satin  stock. 

_  Many  elaborations  are,  however,  preferred  to  such 
simplicity.  Irish  lace,  far  too  harsh  even  under  its 
finest  condition,  is  liberally  used  for  yokes  and  bands. 
The  kimono  nightgown  is  amongst  the  best  of  the  more 
fanciful  models,  wdth  bodice  and  sleeves  cut  in  one, 
and  striped  with  little  tucks  and  narrow  lace  insertions  ; 
other  models  are  decollete  to  the  shoulders,  with  widely 
open  sleeves,  and  others  again  are  bestrewn  wdth  lace 
medallions  and  hand-embroidered. 


Finf.  .IFWFI  S 


J.  W.  BENSON,  Ltd., 

35.  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.,  ***— 

62  &  64,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

and  28,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 


MADE  BY 

J.  W.  BENSON,  Ltd., 

Show  great  originality  of  design  combined  with  taste ;  they 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  securing  the  most  exclusive  and  beautiful 
work  at  strictly  moderate  prices  for  Cash,  or  on  “ The  Times" 
System  of  Monthly  Payments. 

The  lovely  Gems,  AMETHYST,  PERIDOT,  AND  AQUA¬ 
MARINE,  set  with  Diamonds  or  Pearls,  were  re-introduced  by  them 
after  many  years  of  oblivion,  and  are  now  more  desired  than  almost 
any  other  gem ;  although  very  beautiful  they  are  by  no  means 
expensive,  as  Jewels  thus  made  range  from  as  loiv  as  fi  1  upwards. 

J.  JV.  BENSON,  Ltd.,  have  also  the  most  perfect  stock  of  really 
fine  Diamond,  Pearl,  Emerald,  Sapphire,  and  other  Jewels .  All 
priced  with  a  strict  regard  to  value. 

Fully  illustrated  and  Priced  Books,  Post  Free.  No.  1,  of  Fine 
Jewels,  Rings,  Watches,  Chains,  &c.  No.  2,  of  Clocks,  “  Empire  ” 
Plate,  Sterling  Silver  for  Household  Use,  and  Pretty  yet  Inexpen¬ 
sive  Presents,  Travelling  Cases,  &c.,  or  a  Selection  will  be  sent  to 
intending  buyers  at  our  risk  and  expense. 
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But  while  I  protest  a-gainst  the  nightgown  of  ball- 
dress  suggestiveness,  I  realise  that  bed-wear-  may  be 
sensibly  embellished  by  the  over-jacket.  This,  for  the 
breakfasters-in-bed,  is  of  special  importance.  Amongst 
the  prettiest  examples  are  jackets  of  Japanese  crepe, 
hand-embroidered,  and  lined  with  a  contrasting  colour. 
A  specimen  in  white,  pink-lined,  and  garlanded  with 
huge  pink  roses,  is  eminently  successful.  These  plain 
Japanese  wraps  are  very  warm ;  indeed,  the  quilted 
variety  is  too  warm  for  many.  It  displays  this  year 
different  elaborations  of  embroidery,  while  cords  and 
buttons  fasten  it  down  the  front.  The  bed-jacket  made 
of  pale-coloured  soft  satin,  with  the  hems  of  a  contrast¬ 
ing  colour,  is  attractive,  and  had  best  be  lined  with 
nun’s  veiling.  For  those  few  whose  chilly  dispositions 
render  the  jacket  essential  while  sleeping,  plain  nun’s 
veiling  may  be  commended,  and  this,  cut  in  kimono 
shape  with  four-inch-wide  hems  of  white  pongee  silk, 
will  be  found  at  once  effective  and  economical. 

And  now  let  me  return  to  my  petticoats,  and 
remember  the  unpopularity  of  the  flannel  petticoat, 
which,  when  allowed  to  survive  at  all,  is  made  of  pongee 
silk  and  lined  with  nun’s  veiling  and  trimmed  with 
a  flounce  of  hem-stitched  silk.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  worn  in  the  evening  time  beneath  the 
lapedrilled  or  soft  satin-pleated  petticoat. 

Knickerbockers  for  evening  wear  made  of  Milanese 
silk  are  light  and  comfortable,  and  pretty,  too,  since 
they  ,  can  be  procured  in  every  pale  colour.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we,  most  of  us,  still  wear  petticoats  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  quite  an  admirable  example  I  have  seen  made 
with  the  top  of  pale  blue  crepe  de  chine  boasting  two 
flounces  below,  the  one  of  blue  and  the  other  of  pale 
pink  ninon,  the  uppermost  being  decorated  with  a  line 
of  silver  lac©  resting  upon  a  hem  of  satin,  where  little 
groups  of  rosebuds  and  forget-me-nots  were  embroidered 
with  irregular  charm. 

•  For  the  black  dress  a  black  ninon  petticoat  thus  con¬ 
trived  might  well  be  adorned  with  a  hem  of  black  satin, 
followed  by  an  applied  edging  of  gold  and  black  lace, 
and  further  enhanced  by  little  roses  made  of  gold 
tissue. 


It  is  amazing  bow  popular  black  and  gold  continue 
to  be,  and  I  am  wondering-  whether  we  shall  follow 
the  example  set  us  by  Mrs.  Maeterlinck  who  appeared 
in  her  box  on  the  first  night  of  “  The  Blue  Bird,”  with 
her  attractive  head  wound  about  by  a  turban  of  gold. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  I  would  say  about 
underclothes,  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen.  It  is  a  wide 
topic,  which  just  now  would  seem  to  be  within  narrow 
limits;  and  what  could  be  more  alluring  to  the  mere  idle 
journalist  than  the  attacking  of  such  a  phenomenon  !  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  resist  an  early  return  to  it. 

And  as  a  final  word  now,  which  shall  justify  my 
bead-line,  I  would  refer  to  the  difficulties  of  walking 
under  the  weight  of  long  sealskin  coats,  and  to  the 
favour  shown  to  the  yoke  of  transparent  chiffon,  which 
prevails  alike  on  blouses  and  Princess  dresses  dedicated 
to  winter  service.  Doctors  have  agreed  to  agree  that 
the  muffled  throat  has  disastrous  consequences,  and 
that  the  fur  boa  should  protect  without  too  much  zeal. 
However,  the  collarless  craze  is  as  extinct  as  chivalry, 
and  some  warmth  is  engendered  by  close  contact  with 
a  fitting  neck-band  fenced  high  with  whalebones — skele¬ 
tons  at  the  feast  of  true  comfort! 

CHRISTMAS  FARE. 

“  Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  ”  is  perhaps  the 
most  seasonable  aspiration  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts 
of  all  good  housewives  are  turning  towards  Christmas 
puddings  and  mincemeat,  and  the  added  apophthegm 
that  “Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  when  it 
comes  it  brings  good  cheer”  will  be  without  its  true 
meaning  unless  Christmas  fare  be  well  and  carefully 
prepared  and  cooked. 

The  following  recipes  should  suit  all  tastes  and  may 
be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  digestibly  and  otherwise:  — 

Turley  a  VAmiral. — Truss  a  plump  turkey  and  lift  the  skin 
of  the  breast  very  carefully,  working  from  the  neck;  insert  half 
-a  dozen  thin  slices  of  truffles  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  Stuff 
the  breast  with  quenelle  farce,  adding  a  spoonful  of  chopped 
truffle;  secure  the  skin,  rub  the  breast  with  lemon,  tie  oiled  paper 
over,  and  braise  it  in  good  stock  to  reach  the  wings. 

Prepare  the  garnish  thus  :  Make  a  dozen  or  more  small  balls  of 


Amusements. 


XfOVENT  GARDEN.  FANCY  DRESS  RALLS, 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  Rendle. 

NEXT  FANCY  DRESS  BALL,  FRIDAY,  Dec.  17,  at  11  p.m. 

Following  Ball— Friday,  Dec.  31  (New  Year’s  Eve),  at  11  p.m. 

JJALACE.— ADELINE  BOYER  in  “A  PRINCESS  OF 

X  ISRAEL,”  MA  GOSSE,  MARGARET  COOPER,  LES  TROMRETTAS, 

AMKTA  &c.  TOPICAL  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  &e.  EVENINGS  at  8. 
MAT.  SAT.  at  2.  Managing  Director:  Mr.  Alfred  Butt. 

AIETY  THEATRE,— Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes- 

VX  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 

CJT.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

IO  and  DEV  ANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  TIIE 
NORTH  POLE  ;  Mr.  Maskelyne  s  famous  illusion  “OH”;  etc.,  etc.  Seats  Is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair. 

"FNALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

1  )  GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
^Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 

Concerts. 

42 T.  JAMES’S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  9. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST, 

A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  Oscar  Wilde. 

Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 
and  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  in  their  original  parts. 

Preceded  at  8.30  bv  THE  NURSERY  GOVERNESS. 

MATINEE  (both  plays)  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  £.30, 
SPECIAL  MATINEE  BOXING  DAY,  Dec.  27,  at  2.30. 

Ci UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

fW  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Is.  to  6s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

QUEEN’S  HALL  (Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

T  ONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

1  1  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 

Dr.  HANS 

l)  ICHTER.  RICHTER. 

Xv  Conductor. 

SoloiBt : 

T>  A  DERE  W  SKI .  PADEREWSKI,. 

X  LAST  APPEARANCE  IN  LONDON  THIS  SEASON. 

Tickets,  12s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  6s.,  at  Hall,  u-ual  Agents’. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  ltegent-street,  W.  (Tel.,  6564  Gerrard.) 

TATEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

d  1  Evenings  at  9  ;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  MiBS  VIOLET  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS.  At  8.30,  “  The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  “  A  WHITE  MAN,” 
SIX  SPECIAL  MATINEES,  l’hurs.  and  Fri..  Dec.  16.  17  ;  Boxing  Day,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Fri.,  Dec.  27,  28,  30,  31.  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEATH  as  Jim  Carston. 

CJHAPTESBTJRY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 

SPECIAL  MATINEE  BOXING  DAY  at  2. 

Box-office  10  to  10.  Tels.— Gerrard  6666  ;  6867. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 

Exhibitions. 

^  ARRICK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 

VX  Lessee  and  Manager. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15. 

A  Fantasy  by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoare. 

Music  by  Edward  Jones. 

XIPHERE  CHILDREN  RULE. 

VV  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.16. 

Box-office  now  open.  Tel.— Ger.  9513. 

EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD'S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 

Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Hoppner.  1  Here  Forest,  by  Turner. 

Landscape,  by  Gainsborough.  1  Sir  G.  Pocock,  by  Reynoms. 

SHEPHERD’S  GALLERY,  27,  King-street,  St.  James  s,  S.W 

T7ICTORIA  GALLERY, 

V  123,  VICTORIA-STREET 

(a  few  doors  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stoves). 

A  CHRISTMAS  SHOW  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  bv  A.  R.  Quinton. 
Frank  Boggs,  David  Bates,  T.  N.  Tyndale,  Ben  Graham,  Guido  Bach,  and  other 
well-known  artists. 

a  LHAMBRA,  LEONORA  &  BRITTA  in  PSYCHE. 

A  GOBERT  BELLING,  BRIFF,  BRAFF,  &  BROFF. 

ON  THE  HEATH.  JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Mou<t. 

T7VMRIRE  round  the  world. 

|L  LYDIA  KYA8BT.  M.  FESHKOFF.  FRED  FARREN.  BEATKlCE 
COLLIER  etc.  GEORGE  ROBEY,  and  Specially  ^lected  /anetie8. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  IIITCHINB. 

VI  ADAME  TUSSAUDS  EXHIBITION.  —  Lifelike 

1V1  Portrait  Models  of  H.M.  MANUEL  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  Sir 
!  ERNEST  8HACKLETON.  Commander  R..  E.  PEARY,  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  Ac. 
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quenelle,  roll  half  of  them  in  finely  chopped  truffle,  and  blanch 
Qie  white  and  black  in  a  sautepan  with  stock  and  a  greased  paper 
over ;  cut  as  many  round  pieces  of  red  tongue  with  a  fluted  cutter, 
cut  them  in  halves,  and  warm  them  between  two  plates  in  the 
oven.  Make  a  border  of  mashed  potato  on  a  large  dish,  in  the 
centre  of  which  place  the  turkey,  duly  divested  of  the  paper, 
and  the  breast  glazed ;  arrange  the  balls  of  quenelle,  alternately 
white  and  black  on  the  border,  with  a  piece  of  tongue  in  an  up¬ 
right  position  between  each,  pour  a  little  sauce  carefully  round, 
and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  boat. 

For  the  sauce:  Out  four  large  sticks  of  celery  into  small  pieces 
and  sweat  them  with  2oz.  of  butter  and  a  sliced  onion  in  a  stew- 
pan  until  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  then  mix  in  a  heaped 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a  pint  of  .stock ;  when  boiling,  simmer 
for  half  an  'hour  and  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve.  Return  the 
sauce  to  the  stew  pan  with  a  gill  of  cream,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  mignonette  pepper. 

Rich  l'lum  Pudding. — 'Shred  lib.  of  beef  kidney  suet,  mix  it 
lightly  with  lib.  of  fresh  bread  crumbs  and  4oz.  of  flour;  add  lib. 
of  stoned  raisins,  lib,  of  sultanas,  lib.  of  washed  and  dried 
currants,  ^lb.  of  finely  chopped  candied  peel,  2oz  of  minced  glace 
cherries,  jib.  of  Demerara  sugar,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mixed  ground  spice,  a  wineglass  of  brandy,  half  a 
glass  of  rum,  5  beaten  eggs,  and  a  little  milk.  Mix  thoroughly, 
divide  into  two  pudding  moulds,  which  have  close-fitting  lids,  or 
buttered  basins,  in  which  case  put  greased  paper  on  the  top 
before  finally  tying  down.  Steam  the  puddings  for  12  hours. 
Serve  with  brandy  sauce. 

To  make  the  brandy  sauce :  Beat  6oz.  of. sifted  icing  sugar  with 
4oz.  of  fresh  butter  until  quite  white  and  light,  adding  a  glass 
of  old  brandy,  gradually,  during  the  process. 

Useful  Plum  Pudding  No.  2. — Mix  1  lb.  of  bread  crumbs, 
k  lb.  of  flour,  1  lb.  of  stoned  raisins,  1  lb,  of  currants,  1  lb.  of 
shredded  suet,  4  oz.  finely  chopped  candied  peel,  2  oz.  of 
ground  almonds,  4  oz.  of  chopped  apples,  £  lb.  of  brown  moist 
sugar,  £  oz.  of  mixed  spice,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  3  beaten  eggs, 
about  half  a  pint  of  ale,  and  a  little  buttermilk.  Mix  thoroughly, 
tie  down  in  covered  basins  or  moulds,  and  steam  8  or  10  hours. 

The  Invalid’s  Christmas  Pudding. — Beat  4  oz.  of  butter  with 
4  oz.  of  pounded  sugar  until  quite  light,  beat  in  two  eggs, 
separately,  mix  in  4  oz.  of  stoned  and  minced  raisins,  4  oz,  of 
sultanas,  2  oz.  of  chopped  candied  peel,  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemon,  half  a  wineglass  of  brandy,  and  4  oz,  of  bread  crumbs. 
Steam  the  pudding  four  hours  in  a  covered  mould  and  serve  with 
wine  whip  sauce.  To  make  this,  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into 
a  stewpan  with  2  oz.  of  sugar  and  a  wineglass  of  sherry,  and 
whisk  it  on  the  stove  until  hot  and  frothy. 

Mincemeat.— Pass  1  lb,  of  stoned  raisins  through  the  mincing 
machine,  after  which.  pass  £  lb.  of  sultanas,  k  lb,  of  currants, 
k  lb.  of  mixed  candied  peel,  and  2  lbs.  of  apples.  Pass  the  fruit 
a  second  time  through  the  machine,  mixing  tne  apple  at  the  same 
time  (this  is  the  simplest  way  of  mixing),  add  k  lb.  of  whole 
currants,  ^  lb.  of  whole  sultanas,  f  lb.  of  Demerara  sugar,  the 
grated  peel  and  the  strained  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a  tumbler  of  rum 
or  brandy. 

LETTER  FROM  “MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — Let  me  discourse  of  Christmas  gifts 
and  Christmas  fare,  for  the  whole  foreground  of  my 
mind  is  occupied  with  them,  and  if  I  betake  me  to  the 
streets  to  rid  my  thoughts  of  them,  I  find  that  all  my 
fellow-creatures  are  obsessed  by  the  same  idea.  The 
jewellers’  windows  are  surrounded  by  crowds,  and  the 
furriers’  are  almost  as  much  besieged.  There  is  such 
a  rage  for  fur  this  yea,r.  I  noticed  a  crowd  of  happiest 
children  enthralled  by  a  frosted  car  laden  with  holly 
and  driven  by  two  animated  donkeys,  in  Goodyear’s 
window,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pigsty  and  a  log  hut,  all 
wintry  and  frosted,  and  red  glass  lanterns  ’'wreathed, 
with  holly  and  mistletoe. 

We  turned  into  Benson’s  shop,  attracted  by  the  pretty 
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things  in  their  windows,  and  saw  some  lovely  things, 
which  would  charm  the  recipients  if  sent  as  Christmas 
gifts.  One  was  a  butterfly  bow  for  the  hair  iu  fine- 
diamonds,  with  emeralds  on  the  wings,  and  falling  from 
the  centre  a  lovely  lace  bow  also  in  fine  diamonds,  with 
emeralds  in  the  form  known  as  “  calibre,”  that  is,  cut 
in  graduated  sizes  and  fitted  in  to  each  other  between 
lines  of  platinum.  A  very  poetic-looking  aigrette  was  in 
the  form  of  grasses  with  lovely  curves.  We  also  saw  a 
diamond  bandeau  for  the  hair  of  a  small  tiara-pattern 
with  a  large  diamond  oscillating  from  the  centre  of  each 
curve  of  the  design.  It  is  mounted  on  two  lines  of 
platinum,  so  as  to  raise  the  jewelled  portion  of  the 
bandeau  from  the  hair. 

Earrings,  too,  were  in  many  different  patterns,  almost 
all  of  the  long  shape,  pearls  pendant  from  a  chain  of 
diamonds,  or  turquoises  hung  in  the  same  becoming 
way.  One  pair  spread  out  like  tiny  fans,  another  with 
two  chains,  an  emerald  hung  from  each. 

Pendants  of  every  size  there  were  for  choice,  whether 
in  precious  or  semi-precious  jewels,  for  donors  with 
every  depth  or  otherwise  of  purse  are  catered  for.  Tile 
lovely  pale  green  of  the  aquamarine  shone  from  some 
of  these,  the  more  decided  yet  tender  green  of  the 
peridot  from  others,  and  the  tourmaline  and  amethyst 
irradiated  others.  Rings,  too,  are  ornamented  with 
these  pretty  but  comparatively  inexpensive  jewels,  and 
are  in  every  sort  of  shape.  Pearls  and-  diamonds,  of 
course,  are  more  expensive  ;  but  then,  at  Benson’s,  one 
can  afford  some  outlay,  as  they  accept  the  Times  system 
of  payment  by  instalments. 

On  to  Goode’s  we  went,  to  find  that  the  acreage  of 
their  extensive  showrooms:  has  been  added  to  since  our 
last  visit  by  a  very  beautiful  room  with  a  most  poetic- 
window,  filled  with  tempting  things,  some  from  far 
Japan,  others  from  English  glass  and  china  works, 
ancient  or  modern.  China  flowers  in  pots  seem  to 
grow  in  favour,  judging  by  the  large  number  of  new 
designs  this  year.  One  pot  has  a  tall  red  rambler 
entirely  carried  out  in  china,  and  a  big  basin  is  filled 
with  cornflowers  in  the  loveliest  tones  of  blue.  Among 
them  is  a  quaint  old  Wedgwood  stand  in  dark  brown, 
with  orifices  in  which  bulbs  are  planted.  The  little 
trees,  also  china,  in  pots  are  very  sweet.  One  could 
have  a  whole  orangery  in  miniature  iu  a  set  of  these. 
They  stand  about  -seven  inches  high- 

The  Wemyss  pottery  with  its  large  and  brightly 
coloured  flowers  remains  a  favourite,  and  has  been 
brought  out  in  some  new  shapes,  notably  one,  a  tall 
vase  with  circular  orifices  for  the  better  arrangement 
of  tall  grasses.  Bristol  ware,  blue  detached  designs 
on  a  pure  white  ground,  is  a  novelty  this  year.  I  sa.w 
a  very  lovely  dinner  service  in  old  Worcester,  and 
another,  old  Davenport,  was  very  sweet.  Two  Porce- 
laine  de  la  Reine  vases,  converted  into  lamps  for 
electric  light,  were  things  of  beauty.  It  seems  that  any 
kind  of  vase  can  be  utilised  in  this  way.  The  glass 
room  at  Goode’s  always  fascinates  me.  The  rainbow 
gleams  of  light  have  something  to  do  with  this,  but 
also  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  cutting  strikes  one  afresh 
each  time.  There  is  a  great,  wide  vase  -entirely  made 


TRUTH, 


M0LASS9NE  DOG  AND  PUPPY  CAKES 

are  composed  of  the  purest  ingredients  only.  Owing 
to  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  foods  of  which  the 
Cakes  are  compounded,  they  aid  digestion,  keep  dogs' 
skins  and  coats  in  good  condition,  eradicating  internal 
worms  and  parasites,  and  preventing  unpleasant  odours. 

Sold  by  Grocers ,  Corn  Merchants ,  and 

THE  MOCASSIN E  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  70,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

In  districts  where  these  Cakes  are  not  stocked  by  Dealers ,  we  pay  carriage  to  consumers  on  quantities 

of  28  lb.  and  upwards ,  Send  for  Samples. 

KEEP  ALL  DOGS  HEALTHY. 
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of  glass,  but  in  no  fewer  than  five  different  colours,  and 
cut  with  such  cleverness  that  the  whole  five  are  almost 
equally  displayed  in  the  wonderful  pattern.  And 
please  remember  that  all  this  work  is  done  in  England 
by  Englishmen — a  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
even  in  the  fervour  of  Christmas  present  making. 

I  have  not  yet  told  you  of  the  loveliness  of  the  apple- 
green  china.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  it  in  words. 
There  is  no  other  green  like  it,  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  as  old  Worcester  green.  Its  distinctive  title 
is  Silicon  china,  and  it  is  reproduced  in  numerous 
useful  articles,  tea  and  breakfast  sets,  trinket  sets, 
pierced  dessert  baskets,  bon-bon  boxes,  and  punch 
bowls  of  various  sizes,  candlesticks,  dessert  sets,  etc. 

Lilia  is  giving  as  Christmas  presents  to  her  best¬ 
loved  friends  an  Ardent  Lamp-stove,  in  different 
sizes.  For  this  she  says  she  has  the  best  reason  in  the 
world.  She  declares  that  these  stoves  have*  turned 
winter  intoi  summer  in  her  home  for  several  years 
past,  and  probably  saved  her  many  illnesses.  I  must 
say  that  I  quite  agree  with  her  in  her  wish  to  be  utili¬ 
tarian  in  her  present-giving  when  it  means  warmth  and 
comfort  with  a  minimum  of  trouble-  When  we  ran 
down  to  our  river  cottage  last  week  for  a  few  days,  we 
found  it  all  aglow  with  ruddy  warmth,  one  of  the 
Ardent  stoves  in  every  room,  sending  out  heat  and 
rosy  light  and  flatly  contradicting  the  raw  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere  outside.  I  commend  Lilia’s  good 
example,  being  one  of  those  chilly  beings  whom  cold 
makes  miserable. 

Do  you  want  any  more  advice  about  Christmas  boxes  ? 
Then  accept  it  in  one  word — pockethandkerchiefs !  I 
saw  them  at  all  prices  at  Robinson  and  Cleaver’s  done 
up  in  the  prettiest  possible  boxes  and  baskets  tied  up 
with  ribbons.  You  can  have  half-a-dozen,  a  dozen,  or 
as  many  dozens  as  you  like,  either  plain  Irish  lawn, 
or  embroidered,  or  initialled,  or  lace-trimmed — and 
could  there  be  any  present  more  certain  to  be  of  use? 

And  now  about  the  necessary  catering  for  Christmas. 
This  has  to  find  a  place,  as  well  as  presents,  in  the 
foreground  of  the  mind  of  every  hostess  in  the  kingdom. 
Thinking  of  this,  I  called  in  at  Fortnum  and  Mason’s, 
and  came  away  armed  with  their  catalogue.  Send  for 
it,  Amy,  if  you  wish  to  distinguish  yourself  as  chatelaine, 
and  particularise  their  Christmas  List.  Their  telephone 


number  is  2040  Gerrard.  If  you  want  to  send  hampers, 
you  will  find  them  specified  from  a  guinea  up  to  ten, 
and  this  last  begins  with  half-a-dozen  of  champagne 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  forty-year-old  port,  so  you  can 
evolve  from  your  inner  consciousness  the  quality 
of  the  rest  of  the  contents!  Their  list  of  deli¬ 
cacies  and  comestibles  for  the  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  supper  table  makes  one  quite  hungry, 
even  to  read.  They  -send  out  Christmas  pud¬ 
dings  in  basins,  from  lib.  to  121b.  Their  game 
pies  begin  at  5®.  6d.,  and  their  Christmas-trees-,  fully 
decorated,  are  priced  at  from  two  to  five  guineas  apiece. 
Their  musical  gilt  chairs  are  productive  of  some  strange' 
surprises,  variously  manifested.  The  moment  any  one 
sits  on  them  they  begin  to  play  a  lively  Parisian  air. 
Their  array  of  bon-bon  boxes  is  -of  the  most  attractive 
character,  and  their  crystallised  flowers  now  include- 
carnations,  lavender,  and  lilac.  When  you  are  sending 
lor  their  Christmas  list  you  may  as  well  ask  for  their 
cigar  and  wine  list  at  the  sa-m-e-  time. 

Every  year  a  greater  number  of  our  compatriots 
spend  their  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Eve  in  hotels  in 
preference  to  their  own  homes.  And  small  wonder ! 
For  do  not  the  great  hotels  lay  themselves  out  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  possible  attraction?  For  instance,  I  have 
before  me  an  immense  list  of  presents  to  be  hung  on 
the  huge  Christma-s-tree  at  the  New  Year’s  Eve  supper  to 
be  given  at  the  Criterion.  They  are-  lovely  presents,  and 
the  distribution  will  be  followed  by  dancing  until  2  a.m. 

And  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  for  which  some  hundreds 
of  guests  have  already  booked  tables,  a  special  vocal  and 
instrumental  concert  has  been  arranged  to  last-  from 
10  o’clock  until  after  -supper,  which  will  be  served  at 
11.50  at  5s.  per  head,  with  a  recherche  menu.  Miss 
Bertini  Humphry’s  delicious  voice  is  to  be  heard, 
among  others.  An  artistic  menu  card  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  with  facilities  for  posting  the  same  to  friends. 

At  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Folkestone,  preparations 
have  been  made  on  a  similar  scale,  -and  will  serve  to 
render  Christmas  by  the  sad  sea  waves  anything  but  a 
melancholy  experience.  The  programme  arranged 
extends  from  Thursday,  the  23rd,  to  Tuesday,  the  28th, 
and  includes  concerts,  vocal,  instrumental,  and  sacred, 
also  a  Cinderella  dance  and  a  visitors’  ball. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


BOLLINGER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, 


OF  ALL  KINDS, 

EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS 

INSURED  AGAINST  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000.  Claims  paid  £5,700,000. 

64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

NOVELTIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  London  Flower  Co. 

(Howard  Howes,  Proprietor), 

22a,  North  A ud ley  street,  London,  W- 

Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flowers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

Crowns,  Bridge-work,  Inlays,  and  all  Latest  Methods  at  lowest  Fees. 

FIVE  YEARS’  WARRANTY. 

Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth  writes  “  One  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  world. 
Can  do  everything  science  and  experience  suggest  to  satisfy  every  customer." 
Write  for  Pamphlet. 

GOODMAN’S,  Ltd.,  2,  LUDGA  a  E  HILL  (Facing  st.  Paul’s). 

BRIGHTON  :  io,  Castle  Square. 


tfry’d 


Pure 

Concentrated 


Health  in 
Every  Cup. 


^eoeoau 


is  a  REAL  FOOD.  Try  it  as  a  breakfast  and 
supper  beverage.  A  clear  brain  and  steady  nerves 
will  mean  good  work  by  day  and  sound  sleep 
by  night. 


Makers  to  H.M.  the  KING,  H.M.  the  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

and  to  other  Royal  Courts  of  Europe. 


Auction. 


TATTERSALLS. 

Messrs.  Tattersall  beg  to  give  NOTICE  that  they  will  hold 

an  Extra  Sale  at  Knighlsbridge  on  THURSDAY,  December  16. 


CHITEEION 

NEW  YEARNS  EVE  SUPPER.  DANCING.  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

From  11.30.  In  Grand  Hall  from  12.30.  With  Valuable  Surprises  for 

INCLUSIVE  TICKETS  *110  (Wines  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.. 

Tables  should  be  booked  now  to  avoid  disappointment.  Telephone _ S47&  Gerrard. 
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NEW  BOOKS  on  HEALTH. 

A  SHORT  REVIEW  OF  SANDOW'S  INVALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  SMALL  GUIDES 

TO  PHYSICAL  WELFARE, 

Specially  Offered  to  Readers  of  “TRUTH”  who  are  seeking  the  remedy  for  any  form  of  ill-health. 


Of  the  numerous  publications  which  deal  with  the 
all-important  subject  of  health  and  its  preservation, 
few,  if  any,  will  be  found  more  useful  than  the  series 
detailed  below,  for  they  form  a  veritable  cyclopaedia, 
are  written  in  plain,  understandable  language,  and 
illustrated  throughout  with  explanatory  photographs 
and  drawings.  They  stand  distinct  from  other  works 
of  the  kind,  because  they  treat  of  the  science  of  curing 
illness  without  medicine  ;  a  science,  it  may  be  remarked, 
which  has  long  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage, 
and  has  its  place  amongst  the  sciences  recognised  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  supported  by  them.  There  are  twenty- 
four  small  volumes  in  all,  each  dealing  with  a  specific 
complaint.  They  have  been  especially  prepared  by 
Mr.  .Eugen  Sandow,  the  well-known  authority  on 
physical  culture  as  a  curative  force,  whose  work,  at  the 
Institute  in  St.  James’s-street,  London,  S.W.,  -was 
recently  investigated  by  Truth’s  Special  Investigator, 
as  readers  will  doubtlessly  remember,  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  result  that  it  was  found  that  the  Sandow  Treatment 
was  successful  in  effecting  substantial  relief  in  99  out  of 


every  100  cases  it  was  applied  to,  while  complete  cures 
were  made  in  94  out  of  every  100  cases.  As  will 
be  seen,  these  little  volumes  deal  with  various 
forms  of  illness,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  detailed  information  concerning  each 
volume  than  is  given  below.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  brochures  do  not  profess  to  give  the 
reader  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  cure  for  any 
of  the  weaknesses  they  treat  of;  for  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  give  this  information,  as  the 
course  of  cure  necessary  for  one  person  suffering,  say, 
from  dyspepsia,  would  be  totally  unfitted  for  another 
afflicted  with  the  same  complaint.  The  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  each  sufferer  who  seeks  a  cure  through  Mr. 
Sandow’s  method  receives  the  closest  attention,  and 
the  exercises  for  his  or  her  case  are  chosen  and  applied 
accordingly.  The  books  give  the  individual  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  the  complaint  from  which  he  or  she 
may  be  suffering,  and  point  out  how  they  may,  at  quite 
small  cost,  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Sandow  drugless 
cure. 


Vol-  1.  Indigestion,  and  Dyspepsia. — Dyspepsia  arises  in  almost 
every  case  from  one  of  two  causes — either  too  much  or  too  little  gastric 
fluid  is  produced  by  the  stomach.  The  muscles  which  surround  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal  become  stretched  and  unable  to  grind  out  of  the 
food  which  is  passing  through  them  that  nourishment  which  the  body 
requires,  and  a  state  arise'-  of  more  or  less  chronic  indigestion.  Mr. 
Sandow  is  acquainted  with  thousands  of  people  who  came  to  him  suffering 
absolute  torture,  who  could  never  eat  a  meal  without  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  who  are  to-day,  thanks  to  scientific  exercise,  healthy  and  hearty 
eaters,  and  only  know  indigestion  as  an  unpleasant  memory. 

■Vol.  2-  Constipation  and  its  Cure. — Mr.  Sandow’s  system  of 
scientific  physical  culture,  which  permanently  cures  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  cases  of  this  complaint,  is  fully  explained. 

Vol.  3.  Diver  Troubles. — This  small  volume  explains  to  the  sufferer 
exactly  the  cause  of  liver  trouble  and  clearly  indicates  the  means  by 
which  a  speedy  and  lasting  cure  may  be  obtained. 

Vol.  4-  Hervous  Disorders  in  Men. — Nervous  disorders  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes,  viz.,  hereditary  (i.'e.,  where  predisposition 
courts  them)  and  acquired  (those  which  have  -arisen  as  a  result  of  worry, 
overwork,  or  organic  disease).  And  these  two  classes  may  be  subdivided 
almost  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Sandow  goes  thoroughly  into  the  whole  question, 
putting  fresh  ltope  into  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  hv  convincing  him  that 
he  can  make  life  again  a  beautiful  and  joyous  thing. 

Vol.  5.  nervous  Disorders  in  Women.— Mr.  Sandow’s  success 
in  combating  this  type  of  illness  has  been  phenomenal,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  pages  -will  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  lady  reader  just 
how  these  successes  have  been  obtained  and  how  by  a  perfectly  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  pie  isant  process  she  is  enabled  to  banish  any  or  all  of 
the  various  forms  -of  nervous  disorders  to  which  women  are  subject. 


Vol-  12-  Kidney  Disorders,  Functional  and  Chronic-— 

Many  medical  men  regard  a  course  of  Sandow  physical  culture  as  the 
soundest  and  most  certain  treatment  for  kidney  disorders. 

Vol.  13.  Lack  of  Vigour. — This  volume  is  one  which  should  bo 
carefully  read  by  every  man  who  is  conscious  of  -any  depletion  of  nervous 
foroe  or  any  lack  of  natural  vitality. 

Vol.  14.  Physical  Deformities  in  Men.— Mr.  Eugen  Sandow 
brings  a  message  of  hope  and  confidence  to  the  physically  deformed,  and 
points  out  that  he  can  help  to  rid  him  -of  what  can  only  be  described  as  an. 
■ugly  blot  on  life’s  fair  page. 

Vol.  15.  Physical  Deformities  in  Women— Mr.  Sandow  has 
been  enabled  to  achieve  unique  results,  and  in  your  own  particular  case 
if  afflicted  with  spinal  curvature  or  some  other  defect,  he  will  most  likely 
be  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Vol.  16.  Functional  Defects  in  Speech-— Explains  exactly  the 
application  of  Mr.  'Sandow’s  system  of  curative  exercise  to  the  relief  of 
such  disorders. 


Vol.  17.  Circulatory  Disorders— This  booklet  goes  fully  into 
circulatory  disorders  and  shows  how  by  expert  application  of  his  system 
of  curative  exercise  the  desired  results  may  be  speedily  attained. 


Vol-  18.  Skin  Disorders.— Mr.  Sandow  explains  how  the  proper 
adaptation  of  his  system  of  curative  exercise  exactly  meets  cases  of  skin 
disorder,  ensuring  a  permanent  cure  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


vyi-  o.^.  .development  tor  Men— in  men  musoular 

development  can  he  obtained  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  as  desired.  This 
matter  is  fully  dealt  with  in  this  number  of  the  “  Sandow  Library  ” 


Vol.  6.  Obesity  in  Men.— Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  whole  Vol.  20-  Everyday  Health.— Mr.  Sandow  shows  how  the  vast 
trouble  may  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated  -whilst  the  general  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  quite  up  to  par  may,  by  means  of 
health  is  at  the  same  time  improved.  his  system  of  scientific  curative  exercise,  perfect  their  health 


Vol-  7-  Obesity  in  Women.— The  woman  who  suffers  in  this 
manner  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  sympathy.  This  Mr.  Sandow  offers,  in 
the  most  practical  manner  possible,  by  pointing  out  to  the  sufferer  a  safe, 
speedy,  and  certain  method  by  which  she  can  rid  herself  of  this  dangerous 
and  unsightly  ailment. 

Vol-  8-  Heart  Affections-— Weak  -hearts  are  eminently  amenable 
to  treatment  -by  the  -.Sandow  system  of  scientific  physical  culture,  and 
records  of  a  number  of  cases  are  included  at  the  conclusion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  little  volume. 

Vol-  9-  Lung  and  Chest  Complaints.— It  is  not  always  easy 
to  understand  how  scientific  -physical  exercises  can  cure  or  mitigate  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  but  this  important  point  is  one  which 
Mr.  Sandow  deals  with  in.  a  very  clear  and  attractive  -manner.  Curative 
physical  culture  is  directed  in  chest  and  lung  complaints,  as  this  volume 
shows,  to  several  different  objects.  If  there  is  any  family  history  of  con¬ 
sumption,  do  not  wait  until  you  or  your  child  show  signs  of  developing 
trouble ;  'obtain  this  book. 

Vol-  10-  Rheumatism  and  Gout-— Some  people  are  born  with  a 
■tendency  to  rheumatism,  others  acquire  it  as  the  result  of  overtaxed  diges- 
■tions.  This  hook  ehows  how  the  whole  trouble  may  be  speedilv  and  per¬ 
manently  removed.  '  y 

Vol.  11.  Anaemia:  Its  Cause  and  Cure. — The  victims  -of  anaemia 

-ha,ve  quite  a  full  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  -but  it  is  blood  lacking  in 
■  quality.  Ail  this  is  fully  explained  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow'a  “Health- 
Library.” 


. ,  .  •  c  iunnsnts.-flo  doubt 

the  vast  majority  of  parents  will  feel  that  Mr.  Sandow  is  dome-  them  an 
injustice  by  making  a  sweeping  statement  to  the  effect  that  many  children’s 
ailments,  especially  of  a  structural  nature,  are  overlooked  with  the 
result  that  in  after-life  they  are. often  wealdy  and  decrepit.  Slight  curva 
tures,  misshapen  chests,  slight  contraction  of  the  limbs,  or  some  obscure 
functional  trouble  may  be  mentioned  as  a  few  conditions  which  he  dis 
covers  in  children  when  -brought  to  him  for  quite  some  other  -(reason 
Mn  Sandow  earnestly  and  cordially  recommends  all  -parents  who  have 
their  childrens  future  welfare  at  heart  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  treatise. 

.  "Veil-  22.  Figure-Culture  for  Women. — To  women  figure-culture 
is  a  social  necessity.  Every  frock,  every  coiffure,  is  set  off  to  -a  greater 
perfection  if  its  wearer’s  figure  is  shapely  and  supple.  If  the  carriage  corn 
bines  dignity  and  grace  a  woman’s  appearance  is  on  all  occasions  enhanced 
Ewry  woman  interested  in  this  question  of  figure  and  beauty  culture  should' 
not  hesitate  to  obtain  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sandow’s  “  Health  Library  ” 

Vol.  23.  Insomnia. — This  book  shows  exactly  how  Mr  Sandow’s 
system  of  scientific  exercise  deals  with  insomnia  and  how  regular  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  may  be  speedily  reinduced. 


Vol-  24-  Neurasthenia.— This  is  essentially  -a  modern  disease,  a 
complication  of  nervous  affections,  brought  about  mainly  by  the  hypet- 
strenuousness  of  present-day  life.  The  neurasthenic  suffers  most  acutely 
in  mind  and  body,  -but  the  disorder,  terrible  as  -it  is,  can  be  permanently 
cured  by  a  simple,  pleasant,  and  economical  means,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Sandow  explains. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC. 


By  Sir  E.  H.  SHACKLETOM,  C.V.O. 

In  Two  Volumes.  Fully  Illustrated  in  Colour  and  by  Photographs.  Crown  4to,  36s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (pointed  on  Van  Gelder’s  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper  with  special  Water-mark).  In  Two  Volumes, 
medium  4fco,  limited  to  300  Numbered  Copies,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  illustrations  and  text  of  the  ordinary 
edition,  the  signature  of  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHORE  PARTY,  also  the  following  Special  Contributions, 
Written  and  Drawn  by  the  different  Members  of  the  Expedition  during  the  Antarctic  Winter 
BATHYBIA;  or,  What  SYIight  have  been  at  the  South  Pole.  By  D.  Mawson,  fi/IQUNT  EREBUS. 


A  Poem.  By  Sir  E.  IT.  ShacklETON.  Six  specially  etched  Plates,  engraved  at  Winter  Quarters,  190S,  and  also 
specially  drawn  Pastel  Portraits  of  the  four  Members  of  the  “  Southern  Party,”  by  George  Marston. 

Bound  in  Vellum.  Price  Ten  Guineas  net. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

ITALIAN  HOURS. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.  Demy  4to,  25s.  net. 
MR.  ARTHUR  RACKHAM’5  NEW  PICTURES. 

UNDINE. 


Adapted  from  the  German  by  W.  L.  Courtney.  With  Fifteen  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Text  Illustrations  by 

ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  Crown  4to,  7s.  6d.  net. 

N.B.—This  is  the  only  entirely  new  and  original  ivork  by  Mr.  Rackham  published  this  year. 

Illustrated  by  the  same  Artist. 

THE  INOOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

Grown  4 to,  15s.  net. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 


A  IV3!D3U5¥1!¥IER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Crown  4 to,  15s.  net. 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  Crown  4to,  6s.  net. 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I.  With  60  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  sts.  net. 

Also  Edition  de  Luxe,  42s.  net. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net  each. 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  FRANCE. 

HERBERT  and  HESTER  MARSHALL. 

60  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Herbert 
SHALL,  R.W.S. 

TUNIS,  KAIROUAN,  AND  CARTHAGE. 

scribed  and  Illustrated  with  48  Coloured  Plates  oy 
GRAHAM  PETRIE,  R.I. 


By 
With 
Mar- 

De- 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  ENGLAND.  By 

GEORGE  GILBERT.  With  60  Water-colour  Draw¬ 
ings  by  W.  W.  Collins,  R.I. 

EGYPT:  BELOW  THE  CATARACTS.  Described 
and  Illustrated  with  60  Coloured  Plates  by  WALTER 
TYNE  ALE. 


GREAT  MASTERS. 

One  hundred  exquisite  Reproductions  in  Photogravure  of  the  Great  Masters’  Masterpieces  selected  mainly  from  private 
collections  and  therefore  almost  new  to  the  collector  and  art-lover.  A  short  instructive  and  descriptive  treatise  accompanies 
each  pSer>vritten  by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY,  Slade  Professor  at  Cambridge.  Size  20  in.  by  15  in.,  in  portfolio,  £5  net. 

AUTHORISED  BY  MR.  WHISTLER. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 

By  E.  R.  &  J.  PfcNNELL. 

Profuselv  Illustrated  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone.  2  vols.,  crown  4to,  36s.  net.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe.  _ 

J  [Fourth  Edition. 


THE  GREAT  AhTiSTS 

JOHN  SARGENT,  R.A.  By  ALICE  MEYNELL.  With  58 
Photogravures  and  4  Lithographs,  1  vol.,  imperial  4to, 

£6  6s.  net. 

REEVSBRANDT.  By  EMILE  MICHEL.  With  70  Plates, 
in  Photogravure  and  Tint,  cloth,  30s.  net 
THE  DRAWINGS  OF  JEAN  FRAMOQ13  MILLET. 

In  I  vol.  imperial  4to,  with  50  Plates _  reproduced 
from  the  Original  Drawings  and  Descriptive  Text  by 
LfiONCE  BENBDITE.  An  edition  of  250  copies  on 
band-made  paper,  bound  in  English  buckram,  four 
guineas  net. 


SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN.  By  Sir  WALTER  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 
With  2  Coloured  Plates  and  66  Photogravures,  1  vol., 
imperial  4to,  £5  5s.  net. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  By  Sir  W.  ARMSTRONG. 

With  52  Plates,  15s  net.  A  few  copies  of  the  sumptuous 
£5  5s-  edition  are  still  to  be  had. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


By  Sir  W.  ARMSTRONG.  With 

i5s.net. 


8  Photogravures  and  40  Half-tone  Illustrations 


SEVENS  CENTURIES  OF  LACE.  By  Mrs.  T.  H.  Pollen.  Profusely  Illustrated,  royal  4 to,  30s  net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  MODERN  COOKERY.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  A.  Escoffier,  of  the 
Carlton  Hotel.  12s.  6d.  net.  - 

THE  QUEEN’S  EDITION  (Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra). 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

With  8  coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  Hans  Tegner.  1  vol.,  6s.  net, 

FOSTER’S  COMPLETE  KOYLE:  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Games. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  1  vol.,  8s.  6d.  net. 


MR.  HEINEMANN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  POST  FREE. 

London:  WILLTAM  HBINEMANN,  21,  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.O. 
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Mr.  HALL  CAINE'S  NOVELS 

For  Christmas  Presents. 


The  Best-selling  Novel  of  1909. 

THE  WHITE  PROPHET. 

2  vols.,  4s.  net. 

8Itt  EDWARD  RUSSELL —“Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  a  fine  gift  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  and.  has  never  exhibited  more  glow  and  power  and  pathos. 
By  night  and  by  day  Egypt  in  all  the  phases  of  its  strange,  languor¬ 
ous  beauty,  lives  exteriorly  in  the  pages  of  *  The  AVhite  Prophet,’  as 
It  lives  in  the  eyes  ami  memories  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  mankind. 
Under  the  sun  and  in  the  starlight  every  scene  convinces,  and  suffuses 
the  soul  with  the  Eg;  ptian  sense  and  with  no  other.  The  fascination 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  pen  makes  Egypt  real  for  us.  She  sleeps,  she 
wakes,  she  toils  tranquilly,  she  toils  heart-brokcniy.  The  chant  of 
the  muezzin  seems  to  echo  itself  in  the  tar-reaching  desert.'’ 

The  Best-selling  Novel  of  1904. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SOW. 

1  vol.  Cr.  8 vo,  63. 

REV.  DR.  CLIFFORD  : — “  I  have  read  1  The  Prodigal  Son  ’  with  deep 
and  absorbing  interest,  with  a  high  appreciation  of  its  author,  iia 
portraits,  and  its  purpose.” 

The  Best-selling  Novel  of  1901. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

1  vol.  Cr.  Svo,  6s.  and  2=. 

IAW  MACLAREM  “  ‘  The  Eternal  City'  i»  beyond  everything  Mr, 
Hail  Caine  has  yet  given  us,  and  is  a  brilliant  success.” 

DR.  JOSEPH  PARKER:— “From  beginning  to  end— an  enthrall  ng 
book.” 

The  Best-selling  Novel  of  1897. 

THE  CHRISTIAN 

1  vol.  Cr.  Svo,  6s.,  2s.,  and,  paper  covers,  6d. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE: — “  I  cannot  but  regard  with  warm  respect  and 
admiration  the  conduct  of  one  who.  holding  the  author’s  position  as 
an  admired  and  accepted  novelist,  stakes  himself  on  so  bold  a 
protestation  on  behalf  of  the  things  which  are  unseen  as  against 
those  which  are  seen  and  are  so  terribly  effective  in  chaining  us 
down  to  the  level  of  our  earthly  existence.’’ 

DEAN  FARRAR:— “Of  much  serious  import.  It  is  a  book  which 
makes  one  think.” 


Mr. 


The  Best- selling  Novel  of  1894. 

THE  MANXMAN 

1  vol.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.,  2a.,  and,  paper  covers,  64. 

T.  E.  BROWN  "  We  1-ay  down  the  charming  story  with  regret. 

Hall  Caine  has  revealed  the  Manx  people  to  themselves  by  a  divina¬ 
tion  almost  prophetic.” 

JOSEPH  COWEN “  No  novel  has  held  the  North  country  so 
strongly  as  ‘The  Manxman’  since  Wilkie  Collins’s  ‘New  Magdalen.’’’ 

EOW3UP3D  G08SE:— “When  we  think  of  the  serious  fulness  of  the 
book  and  the  beauty  of  its  innumerable  episodrs,  it  is  not  possible  to 
part  fiom‘ The  Manxman’  with  anything  hut  a  warm  tribute  of 
approval.” 

THE  SCAPEGOAT 

1  vol.  Cr,  8vo,  6s. 

Sift  WALTER  BESANT :— 1 “This  year  a  promise  of  lasting  vitality  is 
distinctly  made  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  ‘  Scapeg-  at.’  It  is  a  gre  it  book, 
gi  eat  in  conception  and  execution  ;  a  strong  book,  strong  in  situation 
and  cha  acter  ;  and  a  human  book,  human  in  its  pathos,  its  terror, 
and  its  passion.” 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE  I  congratulate  the  aulhoron  ‘The  Scapegoat’ 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  especially  on  the  nobly  and  spiritually  drawn 
character  of  Israel.” 

THE  BONDMAN 

1  vol.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.,  and,  paper  covers,  6d. 

15.  BLACKfAORE  :  “In  days  when  the  greater  pa't  of  fiction  is 
impure  and  ignoble,  I  rejoice  "in  this  pure  and  noble  book.”- 


R. 


“  It  places  the  author  among  the  masters  of  our 


WiLKIE  COLLINS  : 

craft.” 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  “A  work  of  which  I  recognise  the  freshness, 
vigour,  and  sustained  interest,  no  less  than  the  integrity  of  aim.” 


MY  STORY 


1  vol.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph :— “  Whatever  else  may  be  the  truth  about  Mr.  Hail 
Caine,  it  is  very  first  truth  about  all  his  work  that  it  has  an  indomi¬ 
table  power  of  interesting  the  public.” 


LONDON  :  Win.  HBINEMANN,  21,  Bedford-street. 


1910  EDITION  WOW  READY. 

—————i  i  ■—  ■■■■m.mwwi— r— —H—  i  i— — In— b 

Enlarged  to  K.oyal  3vo  withomt  increase  in  price. 

DEBRETTS 

PEERAGE  (With.  Index  to  Courtesy  Titles), 
BARONETAGE  (with  Index), 

KNIGHTAGE  and 

COMPANIONAGE  ; 

Also  an  Appendix  of  ibyal  Warrant  Holders. 

(.Alphabetically  arranged  throughout.) 


Clear, 
Accurate, 
and  Easy  of 
Reference. 


Illustrated 

with 

Armorial 

Bearings. 


2,450  pages,  yei  handy  and  compact* 

THE  STANDARD . PEERAGE  VOLUME. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THREE  CENTURIES. 
CONTAINING  ALL  NEW  HONOURS  TO  DATE. 

A  very  inine  of  information  (including  Addresses) 
regarding  all  living  Titled  Persons,  the  Members  of 
the  Collateral  Branches  of  all  Peers  and  Baronets, 
Bishops,  Privy  Councillors,  Knights  and  Companions 
of  the  various  Orders,  Precedency,  Formal  Modes  of 
Address,  &c.,  &c. 


Cloth  gilt  (Royal  Edition),  31s.  6d.  net ;  or  in  2  Vols.,  16s.  6d. 
net  each ;  pimp  Morocco  (Special  Thin  Paper  Edition),  half¬ 
weight  and  thickness  of  Royal  Edition,  50s.  net. 

London  :  DEAJN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SMITH,  ELOIIl,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


d  NEW  NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “ELIZABETH  AN  1>  HEK  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  GARAWA^ERS. 

2nd  Impression.  Large  post  8vo,  Ga 

World, — .“One  of  the  most  amusing  novels  of  the  year.  .  .  .  It  is  also 
among  tho  cleverest.” 

Country  Life.—1 1  ‘  The  Caravaners  ’  in  wit,  audacity,  and  a  kind  of  elfish 
malice  surpasses  the  most  brilliant  of  its  forerunners.  .  .  .  Noone  could  be 
blind  to  tiie  wit  and  cleverness  and  literary  skill  with  which  one  of  the 
most  amusing  books  we  ha  e  ever  read  is  worked  out.” _ _ 

In  2  vo;s.  Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  MEW  JAPAN. 

Compiled  by  COUNT  SHIGENOBU  OKUMA,  Late  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  others.  Edited  by 
MARCUS  B.  HUISII. 

Observer. — “  Quite  the  most  valuable  thing  of  its  kind  that  we  have  on 
Japan,  and  really  an  extraordinarily  interesting  document  to  all  and 
sundry.” _ _ _ 

With  a  Portrait.  Sn  all  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

PASG&L. 

By  VISCOUNT  ST.  CYRES,  Author  of  “Francois  de  Fenelon,’’  Ac. 
Sphere. — “A  Life  of  Pascal  which  should  have  a  multitude  of  readers.” 
JDevon  and  Exeter  Gazette. — “  One  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  best  wri  t  ejs 
that  France  has  produced.  Viscount  St.  Cyres  has  brought  together  all  such 
facts  in  Pascal's  lifeas  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  an  English  re  nler.”  ^ 

Demy  Svo,  14s.  net. 

and  NORTHERN  WAR 

A  Study  of  British  Hanoverian  Policy  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  the 
Years  1709  to  1721. 

By  JAMES  FREDERICK  CHANCE,  M.A.,  F.R.HIst.S.,  Author  of 
“The  Lighthouse  Work  of  Sir  James  Chance,  Bart.” 

Scotsman. — “Mr.  Chance’s  valuable  work  is  an  erudite  study,  set  forth 
with  a  fulness  that  materially  enriches  the  available  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Europe.” 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net, 

THE  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN  and  PRANCES  MAITLAND. 

Globe.—"  A  charming  production.  Open  it  where  you  may,  and  you 
come  across  some  pretty  legend,  some  rescued  folk-lore,  which  gives  a  new 
meaning  to  the  c  mmon  flowers  ana  plants  of  this  country  of  ours.  No  one 
who  loves  the  blooms  of  England  will  fail  to  find  the  best  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  this  book.’’ _ 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net.  , 

THE  GOMING  ENGLISHMAN. 

By  Prof.  J  AMES  LONG,  Author  of  “  British  Dairy  Farming,”  “  The 
Small  Farm  and  its  Management,”  &e. 

The  Times. — “Mr.  Dong,  an  agriculturist  of  high  standing,  discusses 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  writes  throughout  in  a  spirit  of  a 
radical  reformer  for  whom  our  present  conditions  in  town  and  country  fall 
far  short  of  the  ideal  which  he  hopes  the  future  will  achieve.” _ 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  WTaterloo-place,  S.W. 
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“A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends,  the  same 
to-day,  and  for  ewer.”— M.  Tupper. 


j\4  ESSRS.  METHUEN  call  attention  to  the  following 
books,  all  of  which  are  of  high  interest,  and 
very  suitable  for  Presents  : — 

Methuen’s  Popular  Newels 

SAILORS’  KNOTS  (3s.  Sd.)  w.  w.  Jacobs 

TiHE  TYRANT  (6s.)  Mrs.  he nry  de  la  pasture 

THE  SEVIEliNS  (6s.)  Mrs.  A.  SIDGWICK 

TilE  SSAHOH  PARTY  (6s.)  g.  a.  Birmingham 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS  (€S.)  Sir  GILBERT  PARKER 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAH  :  A  Study  of  Uurecognised 

Homan  Facility.  By  sir  Oliver  lodge,  e.r.s. 

Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Second  Edition. 

THE  YOUNG  CARPENTER  By  CYRIL  HALL 

With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6  s. 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES  By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  [Second  Edition. 

There  is  Bubbling  humour  ;  there  is  ripe  ph  ilosoph  y.  '’—Onlooker. 


By  E.  V.  LUCAS 
[Third  Edition. 


ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER 

Foolscap  Svo,  5s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS  By  E.  V.  LUCAS 

With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Walter  Dexter,  and  32  from 
Photographs  after  Old  Masters.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Third  Edition 

GOOD  COMPANY,  A  RALLY  OF  HEN  By  E.  V.  LUCAS 

Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  This  is  uniform  with  “The  Open  Road.” 

ON  IVEHYTHIMC  By  hilairb belloc,  m.p., 

Author  of  “  On  Nothing.”  Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  M.P. 

■With  35  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  SC  O.  By  T.  C.  CRISPE,  K.C. 

With  2  Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  ZOO  By  ERIC  PARKER 

With  24  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Henry  Irving. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE 

A  New  Edition  reset  in  12  vols..  Foolscap  Svo,  5s.  net  each. 

1.  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime.  2.  The  Duchess  of  Padua.  3.  Poems 
(including  “The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,”  and  “The  Sphinx”).  4. 
Lady  Windermere's  Pan.  5.  A  Woman  of  No  Importance.  6.  An 
Ideal  Husband.  7.  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  8.  A  House  of 
Pomegranates.  9.  Intentions.  10.  De  Profundis  and  Prison  Letters. 
(This  is  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  and  contains  new  matter.)  11.  Essays. 
12.  Salome. 

SHELLEY :  The  Man  and  the  Post. 

By  A.  CLUTTON  BROCK 
With  12  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.net. 

THE  MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUkE  By  C.  E.  JERNINGHAM 

Foolscap  Svo,  5s.  [Second  Edition. 

108  MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE 

With  an  introduction  and  descriptive  notes  by  G.  F.  Hill. 

With  101  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net.  A  splendid  book. 

THE  DEGLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON 
Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt.D.  Tn  7  vols  Vols.  1.,  If.,  and  IU,  each 

10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  completely  New  Edition.  Newly  set  in  large  type,  with  many 
Illustrations  and  New  Maps. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  FOLIOS  &  QUARTOS 

By  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD 
With  numerous  facsimiles,  21s.  net. 

BY  THE  WATERS  0F  EGYPT  By  norma  LORIMER 

With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  32  other  Illustrations,  demy  Svo, 

16s.  net. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY  By  SIR  HORACE  RUMBOLD,  late  Ambassador  at 
Vienna.  With  16  illustrations,  demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 

RAPHAEL  By  A.  P.  OPPfc 

With  200  Plates,  wide  royal  8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Classics  of  Art. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL 

By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  WHITE 
Ferny  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  BEGAN  TO  BE 

By  F.  HERBERT  STEAD,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  . 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  ESSEX  STREET,  LONDON  W.C. 


TAKE  A  MOTOR  TO 
CHANCERY  LANE 

(Fleet  Street  end )  and  visit  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin’s 
delightful  Book  Shoiu  at  Clifford’s  Inn  Hall.  Last 
day,  December  18.  (Admission  free.) 

ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  “F.  C.  G.,”  WILLY 
POGANY,  AND  OTHER  FAMOUS  ARTISTS  ON  SALE. 

The  following  are  a  selection  of  tho  notable  volumes  on  view: — • 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PENNELL. 

French  Oat  he®!  rails,  Rffl  on  aster  ses,  and  Abbeys, 
and  Sacred  Sstes  of  France.  With  183  Illustrations 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  20/-  net  (post  free,  20/6). 

W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE. 

A  Beau  Sabreur.  Maurice  de  Saxe,  Marshal  of  France — 
His  Loves,  His  Laurels,  and  His  Times.  With  39  Illustrations. 
15/-  net  (post  free,  15/5). 

GUIDO  BIAGI. 

IVSen  and  Manners  of  ©id  Florence.  Vivid  and 
Realistic  Glimpses  of  the  Social  Life.  With  49  Illustrations. 
15/-  net  (post  free,  15/5). 

MADAME  DUCLAUX. 

The  French  Procession.  A  Pageant  of  Great  Writers. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates.  12/6  net  (post  free,  12/11). 

«J.  J.  JUSSERAND* 

A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War.  II.  With 
Photogravure,  12/6  net  (post  free,  12/11). 

MADAME  DE  BUNSEN 

In  Three  Legations:  Turin,  Florence,  The  Hagne 
(1856-1872).  With  49  Illustrations.  12/6  net  (post  free,  .12/11.) 

GEORGE  RENWICK. 

Romantic  Corsica.  Wanderings  in  Napoleon’s  Isle. 
With  a  Chapter  on  Climbing.  With  62  Illustrations  and  Map. 
10/6  net  (post  free,  10/11). 

F,  W.  HACK  WOOD. 

Inns,  Ales,  and  Drinking  Customs  of  Old 
England.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  53  other  Illus¬ 
trations.  10/6  net  (post  free,  10/11). 

MAUD  F.  DAVIES. 

Life  in  an  English  Village:  An  Economic  and 
Historical  Survey  of  the  Parish  of  Corsley  in  Wiltshire.  10/6 
net  (post  free,  10/11). 

JESSIE  WHITE  MARIO. 

The  Birth  of  K/iooern  Italy.  The  Posthumous  Paper3 
of  Jessie  White  Mario.  Edited  by  the  Duke  Litta-Yisconte- 
Arese.  With  42  Illustrations  12/6  net  (post  free,  12/11). 

W,  RBCKMER  RBCKMERS. 

Ski-ing  for  Beginners  and  Mountaineers. 

With  72  Full-page  Illustrations  and  many  Diagrams.  4/6  net 
(post  free,  4/9). 

ROBERT  M.  MACDONALD. 

Chitlagoe  Charlie.  A  Dashing  Adventure  Story  for 
Boys.  Illustrated.  5/-  (post  free). 

E.  NESBIT. 

The  Treasure  Seekers.  Illustrated.  6/- (post  free). 
Write  for  a  list  of  E.  Nesbit’s  fascinating  hooks  for  children. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  A  wonder-book  for  boys  and  girls. 
Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany.  6/-  (post  free). 

ALFRED  P.  GRAVES. 

The  Irish  Fairy  Book.  With  over  100  Illustrations. 
6/-  (post  free).  Uniform  w.th  “  The  Welsh  Fairy  Book.” 

4  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

MR*  WILFRID  RLVNI’S  MEMOIRS* 

India  under  Ripon® 

A  Private  Diary. 

By  WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT,  Author  of  “The  Secret 
History  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Egypt.”  10/-  net  (post 
free,  10/5). 

Like  his  “ Secret  History  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Egypt”  this  book  is 
very  outspoken  and  reveals  much  of  the  inner  machinery  of  Government  in 
India  as  well  as  the  intimate  thoughts  of  the  leaders  of  native  Opinion  twentv- 
five  years,  ago. 

The  Books  are  on  Sale  at  all  Booksellers’. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

i,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
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HUTCHINSON  &  CO.’S  GIFT  BOOKS 

“  There  is  no  message  of  love,  affection,  good  will  or  friendship  that  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  book _ 


THE  BASU ros : 

The  Mountaineers  and  their  Gauntry 

By  SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN 

With  numerous  illu  tra'ions  reproduced  from  photographs,  and 
maps.  In  demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  24s.  net. 

ROMANTIC  GERMANY 

By  R.  H.  SCHAUFFLER 

With  73  Full-page  Illustra'ions  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White 
by  Hans  Hermann  and  others. 

In  Demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt,  top.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Schauffler’s  pleas  nt  p^ges  show  that  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  e  ch  place,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  his  various  illustra¬ 
tors.” — Times. 

THE  AMERICAN  EGYPT 

By  CHANNING  ARNOLD  and  F.  J.  TABOR  FROST 

In  cloth,  gilt  top,  16s.  net.  With  numerous  illustrations 
and  a  map. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  few  modern  books  that  were  worth  the 
w  iiiog  and  are  well  worth  leading.  It  Beats  of  a  subject 
which  is  entirely  unknown  to  Ihe  avetaga  r.ader,  and  it  does  so 
in  such  a  manner  thati  t  holds  one’s  interest  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,” — Athenaeum. 

MODERN  RIDING 

With  Notes  on  Horse  Training.  By  Major  NOEL  BIRCH 
With  an  Introduction  by  M  ajor-Gen.  A.  N.  ROCHFORT 

With  16  Plates  and  other  illustrations.  6s.  net. 

AFOOT  IN  ENGLAND 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

Demy  8vo,  ch  th  gilt.  IQs.  6d.  net. 

“  Criticism  seems  an  absurdity  when  devoted  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  praise  a  vain  and  clumsy  beating  of  the  hands.  Let  the 
reviewe  be  content  to  say,  this  is  literature  of  a  rare  kind.” — 
Standard. 

CLEOPATRA : 

Antiquity’s  Qisesn  of  Romance 

By  PHILIP  W.  SERGEANT 

In  1  vol.  Cloth,  gilt  and  gilt  top.  With  Illustrations  in 
Collotype  16s.  net. 

CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN 

By  I.  A.  TAYLOR 

In  1  vol.,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  other  Illustrations,  16s.  net. 

“A  hook  which  deserves  to  he  widely  read  because  it  is  a 
finished  study  of  a  fascinating  and  perplexing  personality, 
and  because  it  throws  many  important  sidelights  on  the 
great  affairs  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.” — Standard. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  ELLEN  TERRY 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  6s  ,  profusely  Illustrated. 

A  limited  edition  of  1,000  copies,  reap.  4to  (6 J  by  8^),  in 
special  binding,  with  extra  Photogravure  and  other  Plates, 
250  copies  of  which  are  signed  by  the  Author,  21S.  net  j 
unsigned  copies,  16s.  net. 

WOMEN  AS  LETTER  WRITERS 

A  Collection  of  Letters 
Edited  by  ADA  M.  INGPEN 

In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  444  pp;,  5s.  net,  With  Photogravure 
Plate  and  other  Illustrations. 

LIVING  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WORLD 

With  i,2io  Illustrations  and  25  Coloured  Plates 

This  work  comprises  an  absolutely  unique  and  almost  priceless 
collection  of  Photographs  of  BEASTS,  BIRDS,  FISHES, 
REPTILES,  I N' SECTS,  &c.  Edited  by  CHARLES  J. 
CORNISH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S..  assisted  by  the  following  Eminent 
Specialists:  R.  Lydekker,  P.ES.,  R.  Bowdcer  Sharpe,  LL.D., 
W.  P.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.  C.  Selous,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
F.R.S.,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  F.Z.S.,  Louis  Wain,  C.  H.  Lane,  F.Z.S., 
W.  Savilli-Kent,  F.Z.S  ,  Theodore  Wood,  and  others. 

In  2  vols.,  demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  21s.,  and  in  various  leather 

bindings. 


GEORGE  P.  UPTON 

Each  in  small  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5S-  net. 

THE  STANDARD  OPERAS 

A  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  that  has  run  through 
many  earlier  editions. 

With  150  P01  trait  Illustrations.  500  pages. 

THE  STANDARD  CONCERT  GUIDE 

A  Handbook  of  the  Standard  Symphonies,  Oratorios.  Cantatas, 
and  Symphonic  Poems,  for  the  Concert-Goer.  With  many 

Portraits. 

MASTERS  OF  MUSIC: 

Their  Lives  and  their  Work 

By  ANNA  A.  CHAPIN 

With  Numerous  Portraits.  Fourth  Edition.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  FIFTY  TWO  LIBRARY 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

In  large  crown  8vo,  400-5*  0  pp.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  we  1  Illustrated  5s.  each. 

There  are  Fiity-two  different  volumes  in  this  Series,  which 
forms  an  excellent  Library  of  Fiction  for  Young  People.  The 
stories  are  by  the  best  writers  for  boys  and  girls,  including  : 
G.  A.  Henty,  W.  Clark  Russell  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  R  M.  Ballantyne,  Caprnin  M  ayne  Reid, 
Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n,  A scott  Hope,  F.  C.  Selous, 
Robert  Chalmers,  R.  E.  Francillon,  David  Ker,  Mrs.  G. 
Linnaeus  Banks,  Rosa  Mulholland,  Alice  Cckrkran, 
SARAH  Doudney,  and  many  other  well-known  Writers. 
Haif-a-million  Volumes  sold 

THE  iHAVEST  DEED  I  EVER  SAW 

Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Among  the  many  contributors  to 
this  volume  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — Field-Maishal 
Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  Major-General  Baden-Powell,  J. 
Forbes  Robertson,  General  Ben  Viljoen,  Captain  Yells 
(Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade),  Sir  CHARLES  WYNDHAM,  Rev. 
W.  CARLILE  (Church  Army),  A.  T.  QuiLLER  COUCH,  C.  B. 
Fry,  Richard  Garnett,  c.b.,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Eugen 
Sandow.  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n.,  Miss  Agnes  Weston, 
General  Booth.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges, 
with  illustrations,  5s. 

A  BOOK  OF  HEROES — BOYS  &  MEN 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES 

A  Record  of  the  Past  and  an  Inspiration  for  the  Future, 
With  Illustrations.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

TWENTY-SIX  IDEAL  STURiES  for  GIRLS 

By  Twenty-Six  Popular  Authors,  including  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler,  Evelyn  Everett- Green,  Rosa  N. 
Carey,  Sarah  Doudney,  L.  T.  Meade,  Emma  Marshall, 
Jane  Barlow,  &c.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  richly  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  ELOCUTIONIST 

Comprising  an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Elocution,  or  Public 
Speaking,  and  the  Selection,  Study,  and  Delivery  of  Recitations. 
By  Alfred  H.  Miles.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs.  By  Lennox 
Browne,  f.r  c.s.  And  upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Pieces, 
forming  a  Graduated  Series  for  Study,  selected  from  the  best 

Authors. 

In  large  crown  8vo,  half-leather  and  gilt,  3s.  6d-  640  pages. 

THE  WORLD’S  PEOPLES 

By  DR.  A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.A.I. 

A  Popular  Account  of  their  Bodily  and  Mental  Characters, 
Beliefs,  Traditions,  Political  and  Social 
In  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 
With  270  Illustrations  Reproduced  from  Original  Photographs. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

By  FRANK  FINN 

With  about  130  full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  and  12  full- 
page  Coloured  Plates. 

In  small  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS  SUITABLE  FOR  GIFTS:— 


W.  B.  Maxwell 
Jerome  K.  Jerome 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 
C.  B.  Bur  gin 
Eden  Phiilpotts 


SEYMOUR  CHARLTON 
THEY  AND  I 
ROMANCE  AT  RANDOM 
A  SIMPLE  SAVAGE 
THE  THREE  BROTHERS 


Baroness  von  Hutten  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  LOVE 
Mrs.  Baiilie Saunders  LITANY  LANE 
Dorothea  Conyers  LADY  EVERTQM’S  DIAMONDS 
Baroness  Orczy  THE  ELUSIVE  PIMPERNEL 
Alien  Baine  WHERE  BILLOWS  ROLL 


London  :  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  34,  35>  36-  Paternoster  Row. 
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AS  a  Xmas  present  nothing  more 
acceptable  could  be  conceived  than  a 
Library  Subscription  for  the  best  possible 
service  available  in  London  and  through¬ 
out  the  country  without  extra  cost  for 
carriage.  From  ^i/i/o  per  annum.  Order 
Forms  and  full  particulars  on  application. 

1 86  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

OVER  CJOO  BRANCHES 


f 


THE  GREENING  BOOKS 

on  Safe  Everywhere. 


Fifth  Edition  Now  Heady . 

THE  MEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARR0WHAW&. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  SPARROWHAWK. 

By  BARONESS  ORCZY, 

Author  Of  “THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.” 

“  We  can  heartily  commend  this  novel  to 
Baroness  Orczy’s  great  circle  of  admirers  as 
fiction  thoroughly  worthy  of  their  admiration.” 

— DAILY  CHRONICLE. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  WILLIAM  DEVEKEUX  and  STEPHEN  LOVELL 

The  most  Audacious  and  Humorous  Booh  of  the  Season 

BOOM  ! 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 


DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  K,  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

Illustrated  by  CYRUS  CUNEO. 


FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

By  MAY  WYNNE,  Author  of  “HENRY  OF  NAVARRE.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BISS,  Author  of  “THE  DUPE. 


THE  DISC. 

By  HARRIS  BORLAND,  Author  of  “THE  FINANCIER.” 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 

By  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY,  Author  of  “THE  BISHOP’S  EMERALDS.” 

At  all  Libraries.  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s- lane  W  C. 


JOHN  &  EDWARD  BUMPUS, 


Ltd., 


350,  Oxford  Street,  W., 

Booksellers  by  Appointment  to 
II  NT .  T 1 1  e  King. 


A  Book  is  always  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent.  Write  for  Xmas  Catalogue  just 
issued  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Fullest  discount  allowed. 

Telephone  :  1651  Paddington/ 


66  COASTER. 
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I  on  know  there  is  only  one  Coast — the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Every 
‘  Coaster,"  and  everyone  who  has  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  a  husband,  or  a 

friend  on 

“Tfie  seductive  Const,” 

should  ask  for  the  volume  of  poems  which  bears  that  title.  It  is  by 
J.  II.  Stuart-Young,  ami  the  author  has  sought  to  capture  something  of 
the  elusive  charm  which  holds  the  ‘‘Coaster”  bound  to  West  Africa, 
the  poems  are  not  pretentious.  Each  one,  however,  is  the  sincere 
expression  of  an  emotioD  ;  and  many  aspects  of  tropical  life  have  been 

touched  upon. 

Crown  8vo,  176  pp.,  bound  in  white  buckram,  Ss.  not. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  or  the  Bail  way  Bookstall  for  it— 
and  see  that  you  get  it ! 

JOHN  OUSELEY,  LTD.,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STERILE  MARRIAGE  ;  Its  Causes  and  "Curative  Treatment. 
dj  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  just 
published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d. 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch-street. 


The  Pioneer  of  Self-Filling  Pens 

Filled  and  cleaned  WITH  ONE  HAND  In  5  Seconds. 

’Ilfs' 

Its  Own  Tank 


No  complicated  parts. 

As  simple  to  use  as  an 
ordinary  pen. 

THE  NEW  POCKET  SIZE 
at  12/6,  or  with 
gold  band,  16/.,  can 
be  carried  in  any 
position  and  will  not 
leak. 


—  Trices.  — 

Plain  holders,  12/6, 16/-,  21/- 
Gold  bands,  14/6  to  25'-. 


Nat**. 


Any  Pen  sent 
post  free. 


If  you  are 
not 

satisfied 
after  a 
week's  trial, 
pen  will 
be 

exchanged 

or 

money 

returned. 


Sold  \  Write  for 
by  all  Nk  Xmas 
the  List. 

leading 
London  stores. 

SOLE  IMPOSTERS— 

AMERICAN  AQENCIES 

76,  Turnmill  Street,  Fimngdon  Street, 


LIMITED, 

London,  E  G. 
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Christmas  Appeals. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office  :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


13  Branches :  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUWBS  URGENTL  ¥  WEEDED. 


Reports  and  other  information  from  the  ‘Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


THE  “LIBERATOR” 

RELIEF  FUND. 

Patron:  H.R.H.  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN. 


£ 5,000  per  year  still  urgently  needed,  to  give  relief  to  Hundreds 
of  Affed,  Destitute  and  Afflicted  Victims  of  the  great 
"  Liberator”  Crash,  who  were  tauyht  and  trained  in  habits  of  temperance 
and  thrift,  by  their  trusted  leaders  only  to  find  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  life-savings  and  diiven  to  face  the  dreaded  workhouse,  n 
spite  of  11  their  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  make  som6  provision  for  their 
old  age. 

More  than  3,000  Persons  have  received  assistance,  and 

THE  BITTER  CRY  FOR  HELP 

is  still  coming  to  the  Committee  from  sufferers  who  have  bravely  borne 
with  their  difficulties  till  sickness  or  great  destitution  has  compelled  them 
to  apple,  the  majority  of  whom  are  widows  and  spinsters  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

Cheques  ancl  P.O.s  should  he  made  payable  to  the  “  Liberator  ” 
Relief  Fund,  crossed  “  Tie  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,"  and 
sent  to  the  Secretary — . 

Rev.  J,  HARRISON,  16,  Fartingdon -street,  London,  E.C 


To  Help  ine  Wives  ox  ilia  Unemployed. 
ESTABLISH ED  .757. 

Royal  SViaterrjsty  Charity  of  London. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  iheir  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,t0G  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finslrury-squure,  E.C. 


Starving  and  Shivering 

on  Christmas  Day. 

Pray  help  The  CHURCH  aEMY  to  provide 

CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

for  thousands  of  poor  households  who  would  otherwise  spend  the  Day  in 
HtUNGKB,  COL<>,  and  MISERY,  and  to  bring  Yuletide  GLAD 
NESS  to  thousands  of  poor  men,  women,  and  lads  in  our  Labour  Homes, 
Labour  Relief  Depots,  etc. 

Gifts  of  groceries,  materials  for  dinners,  coals,  blankets,  toys,  clothing, 
&c  or  funds  to  buv  the  same,  most  gratefully  received  by  Mr.  COLIN 
F  CAMPBELL,  Hon.  Social  Secretary,  Church  Army  Headquarters,  55, 
Bryanston-street,  Marble  Arch.  W.  Telephone— Paddington,  3440. 

Cheques  crossed  “Barclays’,  a/c  Church  Army,” 
payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief 
Soc.,  or  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Hon.  Treas. 


Paddington  -  green  children  s  hospital, 

PADDINGTON-GREEN.  London,  W.  (with  CONVALESCENT  HOME 
fur  20  CHILDREN,  at  FAIR  VIEW,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS). 

Dependent  Entirely  on  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Free  to  the  Sick  Children  of  the  Poor  without  Letter  of  Recommendation. 
The  hospital  provides  46  cots.  Average  yearly  number  of  in-patients  730. 
Over  1 ,000  out-patients  weekly.  . 

The  work  of  the  out-patient  department  having  quite  otpgrown  existing 
accommodation,  the  committee  appeal  forcontribution  to  enable  them  to  make 
urgent  and  necessary  improvements.  £5,000  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and 
towards  this  sum  tlie  committee  have  managed  to  obtain  £2,508,  or  only  just 
about  half  what  i  required.  Funds  are  also  needed  to  meet  current  expenses. 
DOUGLAS  OWEN,  Esq.,  Chairman,  9,  Wilbraham  place,  S.  VV. 
GEORGE  HANBt'RY,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  28.  Prince's-ga  e,  SAV. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  APPEAL. 

THE 

POOR  CLERGY  RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 

33,  TAVISTOCK  PLACE,  TAVISTOCK  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.O. 
Established  1856.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1867. 

PATR0NS-THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTEPvBURY. 

TEE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

President-THE  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

THE  ONLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  KIND  WHICH  GIVES  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  CLERGY,  THEIR  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHAN 
DAUGHTERS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  EMPIRE. 

At  each  Fortnightly  Meeting  of  the  Committee  some  Hundreds  of  Pounds 
are  distributed  (besides  valuable  gifts  of  Clothing),  and  a  large  Fund  is 
required  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  appeals  for  help. 

The  late  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY,  at  the  46tli  Annuat  General 
Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Corporation,  said  :  “There  is  no  other  Society, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  deals  so  immediately  and  with  such  care  with 
cases  of  the  kind.” 

DONATIONS  AND  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  GIFTS  of  CLOTHING 
of  every  description  will  be  most  gratefully  received  by 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPSi  Secretary. 

The  Society  has  aided,  to  May,  1909,  over  28,000  cases  of  Clerical  Distress 


A 


APPEALS 

FOR 


“ARETHUSA”  JACK 
|  XMAS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 


“ARETHUSA"  and 
TRAINING 

DONATIONS  ARE 

EARNESTLY 


“  CHICHESTER’ 
SHIPS. 


SOLICITED. 


President  •-TIT E  EARL  OE  .JERSEY,  O  C  R 


IF.  E. 


Chairman  aiul  Treasurer: 

HUBBARD  Esq., 

4.  ST.  HELEN'S  PLACE,  E  C. 


INCORPORATED  1904. 

80  Boys  each  year  enter  Royal  Navy. 
6,000  have  entered  Merchant  Service. 

The  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  ancl  Destitute  Children. 

LONDON  OFFICE 164,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

T  .  .  _  ,  .  fH.  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 

Joint  Secretaries  |  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


REEDHAM  ORPHANAGE 

PURLEY,  (incorporated)  SURREY, 

n©  Board  of  Management  earnestly  ask 
for  aid  in  their  works 

The  Charity  has  no  endowment  hut  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
public  benevolence. 

300  fatherless  children  are  now  being  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  Orphanage. 

Help  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Board  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £2,500  from  their 
bankers,  and  have  no  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 

H.  COSMO  O.  BONSOR,  Treasurer. 

J.  ROWLAND  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office:  99,  CANSMOW  STREET,  E.C. 

Bankers:  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  E.C. 

HAM  YARDioUPKITCHiH  AMS  HOSPICE,  1 846. 

President :  REAR-ADMiRAL  SIR  ADOLPHUS  FiTZCEORGE,  K.C.V.0. 

The  Commltts  e  earnestly  appeal  for  Funds  for  Soup,  Bread,  ancl  Coal  Relief, 
and  a  Chris  mas  D.nner  to  1,000  poor  families.  Last  year  258,538  Meals, 
213  Tons  of  Coal,  6  464  Free  Nights’ Lodgings  were  given,  open  all  the  year. 

W  FI  ASH,  .T.P.,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  E.  PERRYN,  Treasurers. 
The  Hon.  JOHN  HARRIS,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Ham  Yard,  Great  Windmill-street,  W. 

METROPOLITAN  H OS P UAL, 

Kingsland  Road,  N.E. 

Patron — His  MAJESTY  the  KING. 

FAUN i  ST  1  PPF.  \  L  is  made  for  £5,500  for  Special  Repaira  Fund;  £4,200 

>r  General  Maintenance  Fund. 


for 


,T.  C.  BUCHANAN,  Secretary. 
Bankers— Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co. ;  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited. 


CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY 

' _ .  nrwtecM  unilCC  \/A  I  IYH  Ai  I  RRIDGF 


DENISON  HOUSE,  VAUXH ALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.W. 


The  Main  Object  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

2.  Bj’  spreading  sound  views  on  charitable  work,  and  creating  a  class  of 

almoners  to  carry  them  out.  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

3.  By  securing  due  investigation  and  fitting  action  in  all.  cases. 

4.  By  repressing  mendicity.  C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary. 


This  It  endeavours  to  attain 

l  By  bringing  about  eo  operation  between  the  Charities  and  the  Poor  Law, 
and  between  charitable  persons  and  agencies  of  all  religious  denominations 
amongst  themselves. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A  A  CHEN.— Tile  truth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

-LX  CORNELIUSBAD  .■  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

BASLE.—' THREE  KIWGS  HOTEL,  The  unique,  beautiful 

&  quiet pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gd.H.  Territet. 

VASIiE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNsVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

.1  f  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

BRUIN. — HOTEL  DER  KAISERHQF.  Booms  from 

5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 


u 


pOBDIGHERA. 

J  y  htng.  Aprts.bedrms. 


HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  litl.  Hotwtr 

.with  prvte.  hath,  laVtry.  2  lfts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  &  Son 


B 


ORDI&HESA.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

)  All  modern  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 


I>ORDIGHEBA.  —  HOTEL  O’ANGLETERRE.  Old- 

'  estab.  family  hotel.  Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  comfort. 
-Prop.,  X.  FURRER  (Swiss). 


PORDIGHERA.-HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDS 

J  p  Fvrte.  Engliph  Ht1.  Lge. 


!.&  villas,  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.  Wiinschniann. 


pAFWES.-  HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 


The  recognised 


pANNES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

\  /  First-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position.— Pr.,  T.  SOHAER. 


pANNES.— HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GAlLES. 

Vy  date.  Bare  ’  "  " 


_ _ _  Up-to- 

•ge  park.  Fi ee  from  ilust.  Splendid  panorama. _ 

HANNES.-  ROSTfS  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 


-  —  v  w  it  ta  m  ■  k  v  ivi  u  w  ■  fi i  bb  q  b  g  LI  JL 

J  the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld sea-view.  Cen.  heating.— Pr.,  H.  ROST. 


pANNES.-  HOTEL' DE  PROVENCE. 

\J  baths.  The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 


150  rooms  and 


pANNES. 

V  PRINCES. 


-  HOTEL  DES  PALJVHERS  ET  DES 

+  -tt—  Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 

terms  for  families  — E.  GORGES,  Prop. 


CHEMIST.  --  GINNER  &  CO.,  Court  Chemists. 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’ Antibes.  Tel.  527. 


The 


f  D  OEX.  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOT^L  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 


Cj °cw  ~H1OT^  WESTMINSTER^  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  Ail  modern  comforts. 

Strassef. 


TAIIOR.-B.  DIETZ,  Passage  22b  (corner  Ludwic 

First-class  gentlemen’s  Tailor.  Excellent  fit  guaranteed. 


pOPEN HAGEN.—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

V7  c  ass.  Leadmghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 


RRESDEN.-GRAND  UNION  HOTEL. 

class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stm,  open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  i 


Nearest  first- 

-  back,  mod.  terms. 


^'Xj J_) OJRF.  HOTcL  ROYAL,  Thoroughly  lirat-class. 

^  Aprts.  &  single  rms,  with  baths, — II.  Hengst,  Dr., prey.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


PLORENCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

X Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  1 


l  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDKION,  Proprietor. 

- _ iaEGSNA  ET  VSOT _ 

Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 


FLORENCE.- HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

J-  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  imp 

CHEMISTS.  H.  ROBERTS  &.  GO.  English  and  American 

______  chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


17REIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 


H 


AMBUKG.-A,  BREMER  MANN,  First-cla^s  Tailor 

Dammtor  Str.  30.  Close  G.P  O.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits  and  Costumes/ 


lMB HEG. —  HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte 

Looms  from  4  marks  upwaids ;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

TNNSBRTICK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL  First'- 

1  c’ass-  lacing  Stn.  All  mod,  comfts..  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE.  Prop 

1  -A-US AR ^E.-C  AR  LT0n7|0TEL  Splendid  sit.  Close 

to  English  church.  Mod,  comfort,  moderate  charges. — H.  MULLER  Pr 

I  UG-A^O.-GRAND  HOTEL METROPOLE.  First-class. 

J L-i  Unrvlld.  ptn.,witli  ltst.  impmts,  Hotel  faces  Eng.  church — Pr.5  P.  BROCCA 


L 

M 


U GAIN O — SE EGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  A  town.  Mod.  terms 

ENT  ONE. — HOTEL  BELLEVUE.'  (Tolf.  English 

Clientele.— CHURCHMAN,  Prep.  & 


]\/J  ENT  ONE. -HOTEL  DEMALTE.  First-class  English 

-Id  i  house.  Every  modern  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff, 

MENTONiT^HOTEL  DE  TURIN.  Central,  full  south. 

Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heati.ig  throughout.  Terms  from  9  Its,  to  15  frs,  _ 

^ ^ *  ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.  First-class.  Under 

management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 

\TENTONE.— HOTEL  BEAU  Rl  VAGE.  First-class  family 

hotel  with  uiirivalledpo.sition.  All  latest  comforts. — KASPAR  TREPP^Pr 

AT  INTONE. — GRAND  HOTEL  MONT  FLEURL  First- 
<’iwn  waterspring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heating 
— L.  JNAVOjnI,  Pr.  r 


MERAN  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New, first- 

cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

MONTE  CARLO— HOTEL  WIN «js,UR  First-class 

Eng,  hotel.  Largely  extd,  suites  with  bath.— Pr3.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  FAU 

\\  ONTE  CARLO-  HOTEL  HARTER  ET  MEDITER- 

XyX  RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino. — Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 

\\ ONTE  CARLO.— HOTEL  DU~HELDER.  Modern  com-  rj 

ItX  fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino,— A.  BREMOXD,  Prop,  I  JLi 


MONTREUX(Territet),Switz.— GD  HOTELS ALPES. 

_  Well-known  rendezvous  of  Eng,  and  Amer  clientele.—  A.  AHLBURG.Dr 

ONTREUX.— HOTEL  D£  L’EUROPE.  First-class 

DX  Eng,  fmly.  hi.  Ecntly.  enlgd.  Mod,  tins.- .uadam  BEl’TSCHEH,  Prtress. 

M  ONTREUX  —  GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

JLTXBuilt  ifiOS.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  (Rose  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  a. Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLhGGER-WYUSCH,  Prop. 

M ONTREUX,  (Territet).— HOTEL  BRISTOL*  Family 

hotel  patsd.  by  English.  Recently  enlged.  Own  gdns.— G.  JEAXNOD,  Pr. 

M OTTBEITX.-HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

LTX  English  Winter  Hotel.  Newly  renovated.  R  TURNER  new  Manager. 

MpmCH— I HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

dY-t  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,Roy.Theatre  &  Roy,  Pal.  H.C.  waterrunning  each  room. 

j\l  UNICH. -GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDERT 

-LYX__classJfimily  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

l^APLEs.— EXCELSIOR' HOTEL 

'  Hotel  d< 


First- 


de  Luxe. 


IVfAPLES— HOTEL  CONTINENTAL, 

-j~  Y _ for  its  cuisine, 

N 


e,  position,  and  comfort. 


Recommended 


APLES.  PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable;  splendid  view  of  bay;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS. — H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

_  TERMINUS  HOTEL  Only  first-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses:  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

ICE,  (Jimiez  — WINTER  PALACE  The  most  un-to- 

date  high-class  family  hotel.  Beautiful  garden.  Tennis.— J.  AGID,  Ppr. 


VICE 

oppo 

N 


TAILOR.— F.  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  NICE. 

tiTEND.  — HO  fsit.  DU  LST  t  OKAu.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 


o 


OARIS. —  HOTEL  LOUVOIS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

*  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

T>ARIS.- HOTEL  DE  L’ATHENEE,  Ru  eScribe!  One 

X  ol  the  leading  hotels.— E,  AMBKUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

pARIS.  HO  TEL  St.  JAM ES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

X  Yuilerics.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Anirns.— lfi-.-Mgr.,  A.  LERUHE 

piSA.—  GRANdTToTEL  and  HOTEL  DE~LONDRis* 

fJ '  1  t  r\  R  Mr,^  l\/iknl  DO.,  i.  -.  .1  .  .  i.  I  .  I  .  1  i  ■  _  ^ 

I 

J>  OME-— EXCELSIOR  HOTEL 


The  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot- water  heating. — W.  GARBREOHT  Pr 

APAIiLQ.—  HOTEL  VEFtDS.  Favourite  English  house 

Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light.  Lift.  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  &  renewed! 


Hotel  de  Luxe. 


POME  -HOTEL  BRISTOL.  High-class 

XL  Quiet  pos.  on  the  Barberini’s  Gdns.  Pat,  by  Royalties.— M.  CANELLI  M vr 

>  OME  -  HOTEL  QUSRINAL.  First-class.  "SiUUU^ 

L  Via  Nazionale.  Up-to-date  inevery  respect.  —  BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop  ' 

P  OME  —SAVOY  HOTEL  First-class  family  hotel  near  the 

XL  gardens.— Proprietor  and  Manager,  J.  LENGYEL. 

pOME  —WINDSOR  HOTElTFh  11  sontMhVUe^l^^ 

XL  of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent,  heat... tnod.  comf.— OASTETT1  &  !,A  '  T!<’  SAY 

ROME.-FISCHEk’S  PARK  HOTELTbWalled 

sunny  position  (Ludovisi  quarter),  every  mod.  comf t,,  lifts.  8  to  12  francs 

'  CHEMISTS— H.  ROBERTS  &.  CO.  EnghslTamTUnerUirj 

chemists.  (Jorso  Umliertp  417-418. 


fiAN  REMO.  BEN ECKE  &  HEYWOOO,  House  anr 

P  ,  Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  annlicatirm 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents.  caTlon 

rpENERIFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

X  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa.  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava 

^ERRITET.-GRAn”dhOtFl"bON-POR1\—  Favo^iti 

X  English  house.  Apartments  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  situation. 

V IENNA.— HOTEL^BRlircjiriiiarntnening  nexTUthf 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

VIEW  NA.— HOTEL  MATSCHAKERHORLSeitas, 

>  6.  Pat,  by  the  Anstro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty,  Vienna  gd.  cookg  Best  wines 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  anti 

_ BATHS.— Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kiirliansand  Opera.  Ow  n  mineral  spring 

W.IESBADEN.-HOTEL  NASSAU.  Th^English  home 

Y  T  with  maguificent  bathing  &  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curpiace 

VATIESBADEN.— PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Un. 

Y  Y  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water 

WIESB ADEN.  —  RESIDE NZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

Cen  t, & quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

r/URICH.— DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  lTTo 

/J  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  View 


^URICH. — The  Read  Eage!  MEAS£fHGER  INSTI 

£J  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part..  Open  day  and  night  for  services  t 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager.. 


URICH. — I M MOB! MEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency 
Hornergasse  9  Part,  Fur,  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  letor  sell 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A  ACHEN.- PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Verycomf. 

A  LASSIO.— HOTEL  PENSION  NORFOLK.  First- 

_Cjl  class,  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 

BERLIN”. — PENSSOnTh ERZBERG.  121b  Potsdaraer  pri 

vatstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psn.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

P  ERL  IN. — PENSION  MOi~.LTZl-SHe.Hl  DAN.  28,  Pots- 

A  }  darner  Str.  Pst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

BERLIN. —  PENSION  VOSS.  Kmfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

el.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Verycomf.  Mod.  tms. — Erl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

"pEHLIN. —  PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Aehenbacherstrasse 

A  y  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologisehet  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORONER. 

13ERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

A  '  class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
—  FRAU  CONSUL  BKRGII,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN. — PENSION  EBERT, —  Gtplman  Strasse  42-43, 

First-cl.  Cent,  pstn.  Newly  fur,,  all  mod,  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

OWN.— PENSION  STRASSBERGER,  Beethovenstrasse 

31.  Select  family  Pension,  fine  pos.,  well  fur.  Grdn.  Terrace.  Good  cookg 

T3RUSSELS.- PENSION  RQEGIE  S,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

AA  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trms.  mod 


B 


(~ COLOGNE. — PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Bluinenstr 

vV  Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFI 


asse- 

OLDFIELD, 


D RES  ^EN.  —  PENSION  SGHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,’’  Laubengast. 

RESDEN.— PENSION  IV1EINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms.  —  Frl.  ANNA  MBINCKK. 


XARESDEN-—  PENSION  FORD,  WerderStrasse9.Comfort- 
JL*  able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn 

DUSSELDORF.-PENSION  BIERWIR  §  H  28a  Kaiserstr 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

Frankfurt  a/m.— anqlo-german  pension, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation,  Near  Conservatoire.  Com 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

UHANKPTTET  A/I.  PENSION  JUNG.  Nene  Mainzer 

JL  StrasseSS.  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

AM  BURG— PEN.  SCHNEfDE'-?,  Klopstockstr.  23  P. 

Very  select,  Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 


H 


HAMBURG.-PFNSI  .  N  HOOFEjRotherbaum  Beneckestr. 

28 1.  Verycomf.  Pension, beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex. cooking,  mod. terms. 

A  AUSAN  'E.  —  PENSION  LESDEN FROST,  Nwir 

1^  railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

1UCERN  H!.— HOTEL^PEaIsIOn'^IeDEN.  First-class 

family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  mopern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 


M 

M 


UNICH  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Theresiens  trasse. 

First-class.  Ex. cooking.  Suitesvvith  bath-rm.& toilet  Vac. cleaning,  fine  pos. 

UNICH.— PEtvSlOfy  4/1 LLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess  -strasse. 

IV I  First-cl.  family  1)R.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  <fc  Academies. 


VAPLES.— PENSION  BAKER,  10,  Via  Caraccioio.  The 

IV  leadg#  English  pension,  fine  sit.,  facg.  bay,  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius. 

ICE.— PENSION  A^GLAISE  (Marine  Villa),  77,Prome. 

nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos.  close  the  sea  Gard.  Comf.,  mod.  trms. 


T>  OME.— PENSION  O  RGIU-,  Via  Collino  23.— Select. 

AV  comf.  fam  pens.,  quiet  sit.  ;  lofty,  sunny  rooms.— Eng.  Prs.,  Miss  CARGILL. 

”  ,E'NNA. — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

fortablefam.  house,  cen. pos. .near  all  Sights, good  casino  Swiss  management. 


BIARRITZ.  —  GRAND  HOTEL 

First-class.  BIARRITZ.  The  best  in  every  respect 
Renowned  Cooking.  Moderate  Terms. 


ALP! WE  SPORTS  LIMITED 

■  ’beg  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
'following  hotels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING, 
CURLING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MON  LANA  PALACE ;  VILLARS-SUft- 
OLLON,  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels; 
ST.  BEATENBKRG  two  hotels;  KANDERSTGG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN, 
tour  hotels;  LENZERHEIDE,  Kurhaus ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
AUBEPINE  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Endsleigh- 
gardens,  London,  N.W. 


GOOD  POSITIONS 

can  always  be  found  for  men  with  Special  Ability.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  with  Special  Aptitude  for  a  certain  class  of  work 
who  are  in  positions  where  that  Aptitude  has  no  scope,  and  is 
accordingly  not  appreciated  or  properly  paid  for.  We  want  such 
men.  If  you  are  one  of  them  and  can  prove  tnat  you  are 
capable  of  filling  a  Responsible  Position,  write  us  to-day. 

H  APnOODS  Ltd  163=167,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

n/ArViWfvyiL/J,  LIU.,  Barton  Arcade,  53,  Deansgate,  Manchester 
(Registered  in  Guernsey, 
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Truth”  Motel  List. 


BELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast,” 

DIRMINGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 

LA  ACGRN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter. — Telegrams  :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

BRIGHTON”.  —  BEDFORD  HOTEL.  -  Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 


rAUBLITL- 

1/  STREET 


HOTEL  METROPOLE,  SAOKVSLLE 

(next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modern  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

P  LAS GOW.— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

vA  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION.  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
i'RAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

GRAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  i,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Loudon,  E.C. 


I 


ONDON.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 

i  Facing  the  Abbey  And  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


T  ONDON.- 

Lj  Russell-stret 


•THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

■street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com-; 
modiou8  Puolic  Rooms  to  suit  -modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address :  “Thackeray,  Loudon.” 

MALVERN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  ivith  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  P.  MOERSCHELL. 


Margate. — whste  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  It  very  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  pou  Try.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  term3. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Xmas  Holidays,  Friday  to  Tuesday,  2  gns.  Address,  Proprietor. 

T'ORQU AY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

|_  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay',  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  eu  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 

XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  HOLIDAYS. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC 

The  most  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
Kay  Orchestral  Band,  &c.  Pure  air,  lovely  situntion.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Electric 
Light.  18-hole  Golf  Course,  Motor  Garage.  All  the  latest  BATHS  and  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  TREATMENT.  The  advantages  of  Harrogate  under  one  roof.  Physician, 
Dr,  Luke.  Send  for  full  Programme  of  Xmas  and  New  Year  attractions. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Director 


a 


TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL 

MOST  MODERNS  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING- 
BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
HE  ARE-,  T  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAGE. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 


£9  to 


/ 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

Portugal 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£83 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CSV LON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£123 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Coekspur  St.,  S.W. 
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HOME 


SPECIAL 

TRAINS 


FOR 


ISMS 


CHEAP 

FARES 


From  tONDOM  (Waterloo  Station) 

EXPRESS  CORRIDOR  DUSTING-CAR*  TRAIN'S 

Conveying  Passengers  at.  ordinary  and  cheap  3rd  Class  Fares  to 

DEVON  &  CORNWALL 

■will  leave  Waterloo  (No.  8  Platform) 

On  CHRISTMAS  EVE,  DECEIV3B-R  24-th,  at 

7.0  p.m.  for  Exeter,  Jiude,  Launc  stem,  Paristow,  Bodmiu,  Wadebridge, 
and  other  North  Cornwall  stations. 

7.25  p.m.  for  Exeter,  Exmouth,  Tavistock,  Plymouth,  etc. 

7.35  p-m.  for  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Torrington,  Ilfracombe,  and 
other  North  Devon  stations. 

(*Dinners  3/-,  and  Suppers  2/-,  served  en  route.) 

/ifso  SpsciaS  fast  t  sn  cups  sons 
To  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  to 

HANTS,  WILTS,  SOMERSET,  DORSET,  etc. 

14  Days’  Excursions— via  Southampton— to 

PARIS,  NORMANDY,  AND  BRITTANY. 

For  full  particulars  see  programmes  obtainable  at  the  Company’s  stat'ons 
and  Offices,  aud  from  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Superintendent  of  the  Line 
Waterloo  Station,  S.E.  CIJA S.  J,  OWENS,  General  Manager  ’ 


XfWAS  TRAVEL. 

With  the  festive  season  fast  approaching  the 
question  of  the  cheapest  and  most  comfortable 
means  of  travel  arises . 

Ftf©  discomfort  attaches  to  Winter 
travelling1  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway . 

Carriages  are  kept  comfortably  warmed 
by  a  patent  steam  heating  process  .  . 

With  regard  to  speed  the  G.N.R,  is  the 
quickest  route  between  London  and 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Brad  ford,  Hal  if  ax 
Hull,  York,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  Dundee,  &e.,  <&c. 

Excursions  to  suit  Xmas  travellers  cover 
over  500  stations  in  the  North 
Eastern  and  West  Riding  Districts, 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire, 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties, 

and  include  bookings  to  Scotland  on 

Fridays,  December  24  and  31, 
for  4,  5,  or  17  days  .... 

A  24-page  Excursion  Programme, 

containing  full  details,  can  be  obtained 
gratis  from  the  Chief  Passenger  Agent,  King’s 
Cross  Station,  or  any  G.N.  Station  or  Office 


•WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.  — DECEMBER-MARCH. 


R.M.S.P 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 

LONDON :  18,  Moorgate-street.E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspnr-street,  S.W. 


fh.J 


54  YEARS’  SUCCESS. 

BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

Gout,  Rheumatism. 

LAIRITZ’S 

PINE  WOOL 

F»R’  E  PARATIONS. 

Awarded  20  Medals  and  Diploma*, 
from  1  H 
OHi 


*t/(i 


-  ■w»iirl-J) 


Pine  Needle  Oil 
Pino  Wadding 
Pine  Lozenges 
Pine  Bath  Extract 
Pln9  Toilet  Soap  ... 

Pino  Wool  Chest 

Protectors  ...  „ 

To  be  obtained  at  aU  ChemUts 
and  Druggists' .  • 


Sole  Wholesale  Distributors  : 

ERNEST  GUTftSANN  S  SUCCESSORS, 

8,  LONG  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OTAMMEREES  and  all  interested  in  the  subject  should 

read  a  book  by  one  who  cured  himself  after  suffering  forty  years. 
Stammering,  us  Treatment  ;  and  Reminiscences  of  a  fetammerer  ” 

Post  Free. 

B.  BEASLEY,  Dept.  H.,  Tarrangower.  Willesden-lane,  Broudesbury,  N. W. 


MAGNIFICENT  XMAS 


AND  NEW  YEAR 

GIFTS 

at  remarkably  low  prices  I  The 
best  selection  of 

WATCHES,  JEWELLERY. 
PLATE,  CUTLERY,  &o., 

Dj  London  is  to  be  seen  at 

H.Samuei’sBranch  Establishment 

178,  Strand.  Call  to  day.  You 
will  not  be  importuned  to  buy.  If 
nob  convenient  to  call,  write  for 

the  LARGS  FREE  ALBUM  OF  XMAS 
AND  HEW  YEAR  PRESENTS  sent 
post  free.  Address,  Head  Office 
MARKET  ST., 

MAM CHESTER. 


ISct.half-hoop 
GEM  RING. 
Fine  stones, 

£4  17  6 


SEE  THE  WINDOWS.  Compare 
prices  with  those  elsewhere. 
Lcndon  Branch,  173,  STRAND,  W.l 


SOUTH  EASTERN  AND  CHATHAM  RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

/CANNES,  NICE,  MONTE  CARLO,  Etc.— CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  ,,..•„ 
y  DOVER  and  CALAIS,  1st  Class,  £9  !2s.  Od..  2nd  Class  £612?  m  ' 
be  issued  leaving  HOLBOKN  VIADUCT  STATION  at  11.0  a.m.  on  DECEMBER 
23rd.  Returning  any  day  up  to  JA  » IT  ARY  30th. 

TjARIS  and  Back,  'rid-  CALAIS  or  BOULOGNE,  303  Od  *  BRTT^tttq 

Back,  17s.  4d. :  BOULOGNE  and  Back,  17s.  10d  -  CHAMONIX  and 
(Winter  Sports),  £4  10s.  Od  '  and  Back 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  24th.-A  FAST  LATE  TRAIN  to  SFYTWrMira 
F  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  ST  LEON 4P  DS  TI A  sirU-c  T  W9AKS> 
CANTERBURY,  RAMSGATE/  MARGATE  FOLKFSTnNwS’  AJSSj’ 2lr)2> 
leaving  CHARING  CROSS  at  12.15  midt.,  WATER  LOO  1  ‘> >  jy  ^  m  “  C  ft? V  §  5  ’ 
STREET  12  22  a  m.,  LONDON1  BRIDGE  12.28  a  m.  and  NE1Y  CROsS  X’ 
12.3,  a.m.  A  FA^T  LATE  TRAIN  to  CHATHAM  STTT river nmvr 
SHEERNESS.  FAVERSHAM,  WfllTSTABLE  HERNE  BAY  PTRCmva’ 
TON,  WESTGATE  MARGATE,  BEoADSTAIRS,  RAMsHATF 
BURY,  WARMER,  DEAL  and  DOVER,  leaving  YMCTORTA®’^0^^-  u  ’ 
HOLBORN  12.25  a.m.,  ST.  PAUL’S  12.26  a.nn ^ELEPH  A NT^AN^D  ^A  sitt^v 
12.31  a.m.,  LOUGHBORO  JUNCTION  12.37  a  m  BRIXTON  •,P.CAS1L1j 
HERNE  HILL  12  45  a.m.  CHEAP  RETURxN  TICKET^  wm  n!  "  ,a?d 

areTnSS*'  “  the  "'«*■“'*  r"“.  tot  Station,  So  which  Wcrt  eid  Slnp 

CH™™tSo»  Sa^r1”  ““  Tr,'“  Wl11  6“  «»  SMvto. 

B°  r--CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  FROM  PRINCIPAL  STATIONS  TO 

«  ssS 

During  the  Holidays  several  Trains  will  be  withdrawn  or  altered. 

±f*n^g%S2?Ln-  to  Time3  of  Trains,  Alterations  in  Train  Services 
Ac.,  see  Special  Train  Service  Supplement  and  Holidav  Programme.  ’ 

VINCENT  W.  HILL,  General  Manager. 


FOR-  BABY 
CARRIAGES 


chief _ depot  q6  NEW  BOND  STREET  ===== 
(  cSr-oao  £)  LONDON  •  W. 

&  45  KN I G  H  T  S  B  RI D  G  E  •  S  •  W* 

Liverpool.,  7-4  BOLD  ST.  Manchester  15  iF’MAKYS  GATE 
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Banking  Announcements. 


THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA, 

Head  Office :  40,  Threadneedle  St.,  LONDON,  E  C.  ltd. 


Capital  Authorised,  £1,500,000  ;  Paid  Up,  £562,500  ;  Reserve  Fund,  £250,000 

Bankers :  Bank  of  England  ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited). 
Branches  &  Agencies  in  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Bank  buys  and  sells  Bills  of  Exchange,  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  and  transacts  Banking  and  Agency 
Business  in  connection  with  the  East,  on  terms  to  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms  ; 
One,  two,  or  three  years,  4  per  cent. ;  and  on  Current  Accounts  in¬ 
terest  is  allowed  at  2  p.c.  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  £200 ;  other  rates  on 
application. 


OTAMMEllING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  ar 

I  b°y?  ,takeu  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Booklet  of  particulars  ai 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119,  Bedford  Court  Mansion 
JLonaon,  W.C. 


Estabus  i  ed  1386. 

Wise:  EVANOPLIS,  LONDON. 

I.  EVANS  5  CO. 

“Truth ”  says  : —  •  Our  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  Tailoring  is  EVANS,  who 
can  actually  At.” 


LARGE  STOGK 

OF 

MATERIALS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW, 

FOB 

Home,  Colonial,  and 
Foreign  Wear, 

AT 

Economical  Prices 

compatible  with  Best  Work. 


~&2  Dress  Suit,  from  5  Gris. 
Yachting  Suit,  from  3  Gns, 
Under  the  same  Proprietorship 


lieg.  Cony  right. 


’Phone  :  327  MAYFAIR. 

287,  Regent  St.  &)LondOD 
77, Gt.  Portland  St./  w’ 

“  Field  ”  says  :  “  It  is  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  that 
we  can  recommend  the  Breeches 
made  by  W.  EVANS  &  Co.  The 
cut  is  absolutely  correct.” 

Our  steadily  increasing  trade 
with  readers  of  “Truth”  for 
many  years  past  is,  we  think, 
a  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  our  Fib  and  Workmanship. 
Gentlemen  who  are  unable  to 
call  can  rely  on  having  a  good 
fit  from  our  Easy  Self-Measure¬ 
ment  Form,  or  by  sending  old 
garments  as  a  guide  for  size. 

EVAN0PLIS  RAINPROOF  OVERCOAT, 

(as  illustration).  Price  35/ - 
An  indispensable  Coat  for  Sportsmen. 


and.  Management  since  the  Firm  was  Founded. 


Riding  and  Polo 
Breechos,  from  £1  15s 
Shooting  and  Golfinj 
Breeches,  from  217- 
Shooting  and  Golfing 
Coats  from  £2  6s.  6d. 


THE  UNION  BA NK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Ltd. 

Established  1897.  Incorporated  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital .  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  .  . .  .  £1,270,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,0^0,000 

HEAD  OFFICE— 71,  CORNHILX,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  branches  throughout 
the  Australian  States  and  Dominion  of  hew  Zealand,  Telegraphic  remittances 
are  also  made.  Bills  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection.  Deposits  are 
received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 

OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 
Hire  IQs.  monthly. 

TftVI  1  TD 


To  COP©  With 

Correspondence 

You  need  just  the  right  MOTE  PAPER— 
the  right  quality — the  right  color — the  right 
texture :  all  these  points  you  will  find  in 


The  Ancient 
but  always 
Popular 


HIEKAT1CA 


Of  all  Stationers  at  i/-  a  Box. 

Free  Samples 

and  interesting  Booklet  on  application  to 

H1EKATSCA  Works, 

Hell  Street,  Finsbury, 

London. 


COPLAND  &  LYE’S 

‘  Caledonian  ’  Winceys 

THE  IDEAL  FABRIC  for  LADIES’  BLOUSES  and  NIGHT 
DRES8E3,  Children's  Frocks  and  Night  Gowns, 

Boys’  Shirts,  Men’s  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc.,  may  bo  had 
in  Cream, White,  and  Self  Colours  and  Pretty  Stripes, 

Light  or  Dark.  Pieces  from  HJd.  to  2/4  per  yard. 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PATTERNS  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

COPLAND  &  LYE 

165,  SauchiehaSI  Street,  Glasgow* 


“ truth ” 

can  be  obtained  at  Galignani,  No.  8,  Avenue  Massena, 

NICE. 
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The  list  OPENS  TO-DAY  (Wednesday),  December  15,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  FRIDAY  for  Town,  the  Country,  and  Abroad. 


THE  PREMIER  RE-FORMING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED.  5 

RUBBER  JW^JSlUF^eTURERS. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  «  £150,000 

Divided  into  150,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

100,000  SHAKES  AM  HOW  OFFERED  FOR  PUBUC  SUBSCRIPTS 

Payable  2s.  on  Application,  3s.  on  Allotment,  5s.  one  month  after  Allotment,  and  the  balance  as  and  when  required,  provided  that  no  call  be  made  at  intervale  of  less 

than  two  months  with  less  than  three  weeks’  notice,  or  in  amounts  exceeding  5s. 

Over  17,000  Shares  have  already  been  applied  for  by  the  Directors  and  their  friends. 

Although,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Company,  an  allotment  will  be  made  to  all  persons  applying,  special  consideration  will  be  given  to 

intending  customers  and  selling  agents. 


DIRECTORS. 

SIR  THOMAS  BARCLAY,  LL  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  former  President  of  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  13,  Old-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
London,  W.O. 

LAWRENCE  T.  BOUSTEAD.  Chairman  of  the  Batu  'l’iga  (Selangor)  Rubber 
Company,  Limited,  30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 

ADMIRAL  HON.  SIR  EDMUND  R.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.  44  Lower 
Sloane-street,  London,  S.W.  ’  ^  ’  ’  wer 

WALTER  T.  FREMLIN,  Brewer,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

MAJOR  G.  F.  T.  LEATHER,  Director  of  the  Labu  Rubber  C'omnanv 
(F.M.S.),  Limited,  Middleton  Hall,  Belford.  5  y 


CONSULTING  CHEMIST.— Philip  Schidrowitz,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
BANKERS.  Martin  s  Bqnk,  Limited,  68,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS.— Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp,  and  Co.,  17,  Throgmorton-avenue, 

London,  E.C. 

BROKERS.— Charles  Stanley  and  Sons,  36,  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

AUDITOR. — Frank  Davies,  F.C.A.,  Chartered  Accountant,  Moorgate  Station 
Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES.— W.  B.  Thorns,  56,  Moorgate-etreet,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  British  patent,  provisional 
protection  for  an  improvement,  and  the  secrets  in  connection  with  a  process 
or  manufacturing  within  the  United  Kingdom  rubber  articles  of  every 
description  from  waste  rubber,  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  rubber 
articles.  ' 


£, APERTS  REPORTS.— Enclosed  in  the  full  prospectus  are  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  F.L.S.,  the  well-known  rubber  expert,  late  Controller 
of  the  Government  Experimental  Station,  Ceylon,  Dr.  Philip  Schidrowitz, 

F. C.S.,  the  well-known  consulting  chemist  and"  rubber  specialist,  member  of 
the  British  Section  of  the  International  Rubber  Testing  Committee  Mr 

G.  F.  Berry,  and  Mr.  H.  Bush.  ’ 

These  expert®^  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  process. 

DESCRIPTION. — The  process  is  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  Waste 

rubber  is  ground  up  and  piaced  in  a  mould  without  the  addition  of  any  raw 
rubber  or  other  binding  material,  a  email  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil  being  used 
for  the  expulsion  of  air.  It  is  then  merely  heated  and  compressed  in  a 
novel  and  ingenious  manner.  When  cold,"  the  mould  is  opened  and  a 
rubber  article  of  the  shape  and  size  required  is  produced. 

QUALITY. — Mr.  Herbert  Wright  says : 

“  The  articles  produced  possessed  all  the  external  characteristics  of  new 
rubber  goods,  and  in  appearance  were  equal  to  the  originkal  rubber. 

“  Indistinguishable  from  ordinary  rubber  articles ;  responded  satisfactorily 
to  the  tests. 

“  It  now  only  remains  to  equip  a  larger  and  more  up-to-date  plant  and! 
deal  with  scrap  rubber  in  commercial  quantity;  your  re-forming  process 
is  one  capable  of  immense  development. 

“  I  was  specially  pleased  with  the  reformed  solid  tyre  as  the  tests  showed' 
that  it  was  excellent  in  every  way.” 

Dr.  Schidrowitz  “anticipated  that  at  the  best  the  re-formed  articles  made 
.  .  .  would  in  character  correspond  to  an  average  of  the  waste  employed.  ' 
He  found,  however,  that  in  some  cases  his  “expectations  were  exceeded.” 
He  says  :— 

“  In  the  case  of  the  solid  tyre  the  re-formed  article  showed  results 
generally  superior  to  those  obtained  with  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
waste  material,  and  in  regard  to  the  steam  valve  the  re-formed  article 
behaved  surprisingly  well  to  the  steam  test— the  main  consideration  in 
a  steam  valve.  Indeed,  in  this  regard  it.  behaved  better  than  the  best 
specimen  (practically  as  good  as  new)  of  the  original  material. 

“Produces  articles  which,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  perfectly 
satisfactory.” 

'With  regard  to  durability,  he  says  that  the  chemical  tests  “  are  markedly 
favourable  to  tbe  re  formed  articles  as  compared  with  the  original  materials,” 
and  “  the  results  of  the  abrasion  and  steam  tests  are  also  good.  As  tbe 
re-formed  articles  must  be  more  homogeneous  than  new  articles,  they 
should  possess  an  advantage  as  regards  wear  in  this  respect.” 

Mr.  Bush  says:— 


“I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  process.  It  is  simple,  cheap,  rapid, 
and  novel,  whilst  there  is  a  large  and  profitable  demand  ready 'to  hand 
at  once.” 

“  The  quality  of  the  railway  buffers  made  by  your  process,  at  about 
one-third  the  usual  cost,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  many  buffers  that  I 
have  made  out  of  a  similar  grade  of  rubber  by  the  ordinary  process.” 

COST. — The  works’  cost  of  re-forming  are  worked  out  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Bush,  and  his  report,  and  those  of  Dr.  Schidrowitz  and  Mr.  Berry  show 
that  the  cost  for  medium-material  (buffers,  tyreS,  etc.)  is  3d.  per  lb-, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  waste  rubber. 

SELLING  PRICE.  —  The  finished  articles  which  Mr.  Bush  made  from 
waste  material,  for  which  he  paid  5d.  per  lb.,  were,  he  says,  at  the 
date  of  this  report,  worth  in  the  market  over  2s.  3d.  per  lb.  Those  made 
from  waste  for  which  he  paid  9d.  to  Is.  were  worth  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  r>er  lb., 
showing  an  average  profit  of  over  2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  or  £250  per  ton. 

Dr.  Schidrowitz  says:  “With  waste  material  at  5d.  to  5^d.  per  lb.,  you 
should  be  able  to  make  articles  equal  to  those  selling  at  gs?  to  3s.  per  lb.” 
(£224  to  £336  per  ton),  “  assuming  moderate  crude  rubber  prices.” 

A  letter  received  from  Messrs.  R.  Woolf  and  Co.,  which  shows  the  profit¬ 
able  prices  obtainable,  appears  in  the  full  prospectus. 

The  letter  concludes:  “  We  are,  we  believe,  the  oldest  firm  of  rubber 
dealers  in  London,  and  handle  tons  of  rubber  every  week.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  old  rubber  has  been  made  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  possibilities  of  your  invention  are  enormous.— Yours  faithfully, 

R.  VvOOLF  AND  CO.  " 


PROFITS.— The  average  selling  price  of  the  articles  referred  to  in  th 
certificate  of  Messrs.  R.  Woolf  and  Co.,  works  out  at  over  2s.  9d.  per  lb 
(£308  per  ton),  and  the  profit  at  over  2s.  per  lb.  (£224  per  ton).  Since  th 
date  of  the  valuation  the  price  of  rubber  has  greatly  increased- 

Dr.  Schidrowitz  says:  “  A  profit  of  £150  per  ton  should  be  readily  obtain 
able.” 

Mr.  Bush  says :  “  The  total  cost  of  the  rubber  when  re-forming  two  ton; 
per  week  of  waste  rubber  costing  5d.  per  lb.  would  be  under  8d.  per  lb. 
and  your  selling  price,  taking  it  at  only  2s.  per  lb.,  would  show  a  profi 
of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  say,  £150  per  ton.” 

Taking  the  figures  in  the  reports,  an  output  of  10  tons  per  week  shoulc 
produce  a  profit  available  for  dividend  of  over  £50,000  per  annum  aftei 
making  ample  allowance  for  expenses  of  every  description. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Since  the  above  valuation  andi  calculations  were  made  there  has  been  ai 
very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  rubber  goods. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY. — The  capital  outlay  required  is  extremely  small.  The 
report®  of  Dr.  Schidrowitz  show  that  the  capital  to  be  provided  by  the 
shares  underwritten  is  ample  for  producing  500  tons  per  annum.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Berry.  The  capital  now  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription  should  be  sufficient  to  turn  out  over  1,500  tons  per  annum. 

DEMAND. — The  rubber  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
remunerative  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Hard  rubber  goods,  which  this  company  will  manufacture,  are  in  very  large 
demand  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  when  rubber  is  at  normal. 

.  Mr.  G.  F.  Berry,  who  has  had  considerable  commercial  experience,  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  process  and  the  articles  made  thereunder.  He 
also  states  that  he  has  called  upon  over  twenty  of  the  leading  users  of 
rubber  goods  in  London,  and,  almost  without  exception,  they  were  willing 
to  retain  their  old  rubber  articles  and  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  Lae 
re-forming  of  the  same,  subject  to  their  being  satisfied  with  the  qualitv 
of  the  specimen  articles  re-formed.  A  good  many  of  these  firms  have  alreadU 
sent  articles  for  re-formation  with  a  view  to  test  them. 

The  railway  companies  get  about  3£d.  per  lb.  for  their  old  buffers,  and 
there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  making  a  contract  to  re-form 

them  at  2s.  per  lb.,  they  supplying  the  rubber  free. 

Buffers  have  been  received  from  two  of  the  leading  railway  companies  for 
re  formation.  Old  rubber  articles  have  also  been  received  from  the  War 
Office  and  from  leading  manufacturers. 

LICENCES. — The  Company  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Endurite  Manufac¬ 
turing  Go.,  Ltd.,  for  £20,000  in  cash,  the  -sole  licence  to  re-form  vulcanite 

or  ebonite  under  the  patent  to  be  purchased. 

WASTE  RUBBER.— The  waste  rubber  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  believed  to  exceed  50,000  tons 'per  annum."  In  any  case,  it  is  far  in 
excess  of  any  requirements  of  this  Company. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wright  says:  “There  are  very  large  quantities  of  waste 

rubber  available.”  Mr.  Bush  says:  '-‘Many  thousands  of  tons  per  annum 
are  available.”  Dr.  Schidrowitz  says:"  “I  agree  generally  in  this  regard 
with  Mr.  Bush.”  Mr.  Berry  says:  “You  will  have  no  difficulty  on  this 
point-.’  ’ 

PATENT.— The  report  of  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
patent  agents,  is  enclosed  in  the  full  Prospectus. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Bousfield,  K.C.,  the  eminent  Patent  Counsel 
appears  in  the  full  Prospectus. 

PURCHASE!  PRICE'.— The  Industrial1  and  Engineering  Trust,  Limited,  with 
Mr.  B.  Laing,  sell  the  patent  rights  and  secrets  to  the  Company  for  £50,000 
in  fully  paid  shares  (the  maximum  proportion  payable  in  shares  if  a  Stock 
Exchange  quotation  is  desired),  and  £46,750  in  cash,  out  of  which  they  pay 
all  expenses  up  to  allotment  (except  underwriting  and  overriding  commis¬ 
sions  and  brokerage).  Of  the  above,  £20,600  will  only  be  paid  in  exchange 
for  the  £20,000  receivable  for  the  licence,  thus  leaving  £69,500  for  working 
capital. 

Prospectuses  can  he  obtained  from  the  Company’s  officials,  or  will  be  foT- 
warded  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  addressed.  “  E'tirudne,  London." 

December  11,  1909. 


THIS  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  MAY  BE!  USED. 


THE  PREMIER  RE-FORMING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Premier  F.e-forming  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— -Herewith  I  enclose  the  sum  of  £....,  being  a  deposit  of  2s. 
per  share  payable  on  application  for  .  shares  in  the  above  Com¬ 

pany.  I  hereby  request  you  to  allot  me  the  same,  and  I  hereby  agree  to 
accept  the  same,  -and  I  agree  to  pay  the  instalments  thereon  as  required  in 
the  terms  of  the  Prospectus ;  and  I  authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the 
register  in  respect  of  such  shares. 

Name  (in  full) . . . ■„ . . 

Description  . . 

Address  . . ., . . . 

Date... . . . 1209. 

As  an  intending  customer  (selling  agent)  (strike  out  one  of  these),  I  request 
special  consideration  of  my  application,  because  . . . 


Write  clearly.. 


Dec.  15,  1909.] 
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EYLON 


GOVERNMENT  3| 


CENT.  INSCRIBED 


PER 

STOCK. 

1934—1959. 

ISSUE  OF  £1,590,000. 

Price  of  Issue  £98  10s.  per  cent. 

Authorised  Ly  Ordinance  No.  6  of  1909. 

£5  per  cent,  on  appl'catinn,  and  the  balance  payable  as  under 

£18 10s.  per  cent,  on  December  23,  £25  per  cent,  on  January  24,  £g5  per  cent, 
on  Febiuary.21,  £25  per  cent,  on  March  21, 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  as  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  of  January  10, 
1902,  Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  In  this  Stock,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
set  forth  in  the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 

The  Loan  is  raised  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Colombo  Harbour  and  Colombo 
Drainage  Works,  the  Mannar  Railway,  and  o' her  Railway  and  Public  Works. 

THE  CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ce>lon,  invite  applications  for  the  above  amount  of  Stock,  to  be  issued 
under  the  provisions;  of  "The  General  Loan  and  Inscribed  Stock  Ordinance, 
1907.”  and  inscribed  in  accordance  with  “  The  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,”  40  and 
41  Viet.  cap.  59. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  and  Assets  of  the  Government 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  principal  will  be  payable  at  par,  on  December  15,  1959,  by  a 
Sinking  Fund  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  formed  in  this  country  under  the 
management  of  the  Crown  Agents,  who  are  appointed  Trustees,  but  the 
Government  of  Ceylon. \yill  have  the  option  of  redemption  at  par  on  or  after 
December  15,  1934,  on  giving  six  calendar  months’  notice  by  advertisement  in  the 
London  Gazette  and  in  The  Times  newspaper,  or  by  post  to  the  then  Stock¬ 
holders  at  their  registered  addresses. 

The  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on 
June  15  and  December  15  in  each  year,  the  ii  st  u  1  half-year’s  interest,  viz., 
£1  15s  per  cent.,  being  payable  on  June  15  next  by  Dividend  Warrants,  which,  if 
desired,  may  be  transmitted  by  post,  either  to  the  Stockholders,  or  other  person, 
bank,  or  firm,  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Principal  and  Interest  will  be 
payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London. 

The  Stock  will  be  transferable  at  the  Crown  Agents’  Transfer  Office,  No.  1, 
Tokeniiouse  Buildings,  E  C.,  without  charge  and  free  of  stamp  duty. 

Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer,  ef  the  denominations  of  £1  000,  £500  and  £100, 
with  coupons  for  the  half-yearly  Dividends  attached,  will  be  obtainable  in 
exchange. for  Inscribed  Stock  at  the  Crown  Agents’  Transfer  Office,  No.  1  Token- 
house  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  and  such  Certificates 
can,  if  desired,  be  re-inscribed. 

Applications,  which  must  he  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent. ,  will  be 
received  at  the  Crowu  Agents’  Office,  in  Whit  hall  Gardens,  London,  S.W.,  and 
at  No.  1,  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

The  li-t  will  c!u-ed  on  or  before  Thursday,  December  16. 

Tn  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  on  application 
will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  If  there  should  be 
a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

Ap p i ications  jnay  be  for  tha  whoie  or  aay  part  of  the  issue,  but  no  allotment 
wiii  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £100  Stock,  or  multiples  thereof. 

The  first  payment  of  £5  per  cent,  must  accompany  the  application,  and  the 
sub  equent  payments  are  to  be  made  at  the  Crowu  Agents’  Transfer  Office, 
No.  1.  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C.,  not  later  thaQ  the  dates  above  ment  oned. 

Payments  may  be  made  in  full  on  December  23,  or  on  any  subsequent  datr, 
under  di-eount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  the  case  of  default  in  the  payment  cf  any  instalment  at  its  due  date,  the 
deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificat-s  will  be  issued  on  December  30  at  the  Crown  Agents’  Transfer 
Office,  No.  1,  tokenhouse  Euildings,  E.O.,  in  exchange  for  ihe  receipts  for  the 
amounts  payable  on  all  itment,  and  such  certificates  may  be  inscribed  either  at 
the  Crown  Agents’  Office  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at  their  Transfer 
Office,  as  soon  as  they  a  e  p  iid  in  full. 

’The  Revenues  of  the  Cc-lony  of  Ceylon  alone  are  liable  in  respect  of  the  above 
.Stock,  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kngdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends 
the  eon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto  i  Act  40  &  41  Viet,  cap  59). 

Forms  of  Application,  and  a  Statistical  Statement  relative  to  tne  Public  Debt, 
Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Trade,  of  the  Colony  from  1899  to  1908,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  applying  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  White¬ 
hall  Card,  ns,  s.  W.,  and  at  No.  1,  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C.  :  at  that  of 
Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  13  George  Street,  Mansion  House  E  C  • 
at  that  of  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Sckimgeour,  37,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  and 
at  that  of  the  Chartei  ed  Bank  of  India.  Australia  and  China,  32,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  E.C. ;  and  copies  of  the  Ordinances  may  be  seen  on  application 
at  the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents  in  Whitehall  Gardens. 

Office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Whitehall  Gap.  dens,  London, 

December  13,  1909. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  of  tha  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  toadvertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise,  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange, nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notes  are  required  to  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London  ”  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bartholomew-iana  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  EnMand  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTH  WAITE,  “ 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


British  Trust  Corporation,  Ltd, 

Blomfield  House,  85,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 
Act  as  Trustees,  Exeeutors,  Registrars  and 
Investing  Agents. 

AH  Classes  of  Financial  Business  Undertaken. 

For  further  information  apply  to-  T.  W.  LACEY,  Secretary. 


B1RKBECK  BANK.  Kr<BL,SHm,s, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

_ _  C.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary. 


Cfi 


TRUTH ” 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C* 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


^70,800,000 


alliance! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  'Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  JSiG9500f000m 

Chairman  : 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G?<G.V.©a 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

I  WE  ATM  DUTIES.— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  ; 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  ; 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  ; 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX  a — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  i 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s  I 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  J 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-  j 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan«  j 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  j 
Forms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  ) 
Company’s  Offices  or  Agents. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


tVtKY  WOMAN 


who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  Dowries  for  Daughters 


should  write  for  the  leaflet  entitled  “THE  B0  8  TOM  DRAWER.  ’ 
Sent  -post  free  on  application  to  the 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENf 

IWSTilUTIGft 

For  Mutual  J LlliE',JE3  Assurance. 
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Give  an 
ONOTO 


This  Xmas 
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TO  H.  IS,  THE  KINS  / 


When  you  buy  Xmas  Presents— remember  an  Qnoto 
Self- Filling  Safety  Fountain  Pen  is  a  gift  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  you  know  will  appreciate  and  use. 
Jt  is  the  fountain  pen  that  tills  itself  and  cannot  leak 
—a  perfect  writing  implement.  British  made  and 
guaranteed  by  its  makers. 

Price  at.  all  stationers’,  jewellers’,  etc.,  from  10, 6 
to  packed  ready  for  post. 

Booklet  about  it  free  on  application  to 

Thos.  Be  La  P»ue  &  Co..  Ltd.,  2SS,  Buuhill  Bow, 
London,  E.C. 


Onoto  Self-Filling  Safety  Fountain  Pen, 


You  know,  before  it  definitely  grips 
you,  that  cold  is  coming. 

If  you  wait  for  it  to  come,  you’ll 
have  your  cold  with  you  its  usual  time. 

But  if  you  prepare  to  meet  it, 
you’ll  win. 

A  coming  cold  is  a  cold  turned 
back  if  met  by  a 


Mustard  Bath 


— a  batli  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoon fuls  or  so 
of  COLMAN’S  MUSTARD  have  been  added. 
Try  it  yourself.  And  remember  for  next  time. 


Colman’s 


IMPORTANT.— For  those  who  require  a  larger  pen  with  a  very 
flexible  nib,  a  special  model— the  new  “G” — has  been  put  on 
themaiket.  It  is  exceptional  value  for  the  money.  Try 
-  “  G”  at  your  stationer’s. 


this  new 

Also  askfor  Onoto  Ink-ihe  bestfer  Fountain  and  all  other  Pens. 


mustard 


CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS  The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


BRAMAH  &  Co.  have  on  view  a  Choice 
and  Unique  Selection,  including 


DESPATCH  BOXES  ATTACHE  CASES 

DOCUMENT  CASES  WRITING 

JEWEL  CASES  (newest  designs) 

BAGS  (fitted  and  unfitted) 

MOTOR  CASES 
CIGAR  &  CIGARETTE  BOXES 
LIQUEUR  CASES,  &c.f  &e.,  « 

All  fitted  with  GENUINE  BRAMAH  m 
c  LOCKS.  * 

0,  GOLD  MASTER  KEYS  in  Rings,  Lockets,  &c.  | 

®  Special  Designs  in  Bracelets  for  ca  1 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


Ltd. 


ry.ng  same. 


Write  for  Illustrated  List. 

BRAMAH  &  Co. 


100,  MEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W 
By  Appointment  to  H-M.  he  King. 


103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  Vi. 

Kext  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Hoad  and  Kegent  Street. 


Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £4  10  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ,.£2  6  0  £500  ...  It  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  Mo  Security.  Mo  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  j  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings. 


and  Showrooms  (.  18,19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St..,  London,  N. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewaht,  Managing  Director. 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 


tt 


Bermaline 


99 


THE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD, 


From  all  High  Clas 


“TRUTH” 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin; 

17,  Donegal  1  Street,  Belfast; 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


■ 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES,  " 


■'■TRUTH"  PUZZLE  No.  1,609. 

T  suppose  that,  by  this  time,  most  of  my  Competitors  will  have  read 
Truth  Christmas  Number  for  1909.  So  the  time  seems  ripe  for  following  the 
precedent  of  the  past  few  years  and  setting  a  Puzzle  in  that  connection. 

The  Christmas  Number,  as  readers  will  have  seen,  consists  of  a  series  of 
I.egends  and  Ballads  in  the  manner  of  the  “Ingoldsby  Legends,”  but  having 
reference  to  the  principal  events  of  the  current  year  and  other  matters  of  im¬ 
mediate  public  interest. 

Now,  although  The  Number  has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  Truth  has  produced,  it  does  not  require  the  discernment  of  Solomon 
to  see  that  some  parts  of  it  are  better  than  others.  And  I  think  it  would  afford 
my  Competitors  uninteresting  and  amusing  occupation  to  exercise  their  critical 
acumen  upon  it. 

I  therefore  offer  the  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  that  Competitor  who  shall 
prove  most  successful  in  : 

Selecting,  in  Order  of  Merit,  the  Three  Best  “Legends” 
in  “Truth”  Christmas  Number  for  1909. 

Readers  will  see  that  some  of  the  poems  in  the  Christmas  Number  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  Ballads.  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  for  purposes  of  this  Competition, 
the  term  “  Legends  ”  should  be  taken  to  include  the  “Ballads.” 

Competitors  are  not  asked  to  assign  reasons  for  their  selections.  They  are 
merely  required  to  write  down,  in  oruer  of  merit,  the  three  Legends  (or  Ballads) 
that  they  consider  the  best 

The  winning  list  will  be  that  which  most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Puzzle 
Editor’s  list ;  which  he  has  already  drawn  up. 


It  merely  remains  to  add  that— 

(i)  No  Competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  list  of  three  Legends  for 

Ballads) 

(ii)  All  lists  must  reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 

December  27. 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  ou  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  chat  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  PUZZLE 
Editor,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London,  S.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  not  be  sent  oil  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hard, 
whilst  in  the  ca<e  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  "and  address  must  bo 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  AlmAtiva,  winner  of  £1  8s.  in 
connection  with  T  ruth  Prize  No.  1,596,  is  J.  H.  Fry,  Esq.,  61,  Craven  Park, 
■milesden,  N.W. 

%*  The  real  name  with  the  address,  of  Sarnia,  winner  of  one-eighth  of  Truth 
Prize  No.  1,593,  is  Miss  Florence  German,  3J,  Nelson  Road,  Southsea. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Allegro,  also  winner  of  one-eighth 
of  above,  is  Miss  Winifred  German,  30,  Nelson  Koad,  Southsea, 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No. 


1,006.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS — GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 


TWELVE-LINE  RHYMED  CENTOS  CONSTRUCTED  FROM 

OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


“IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS.” 

OF  r.oble  race  the  lady  came: 

Of  stature  fair  and  slender  fame  ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wcod. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould ; 

Hope  seemed  to  kindle  in  her  breast  ; 

I  At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told — 
i  To  love  her  was  an  easy  host. 

'Her  dark  eyes  flashed,  she  paused  and  sighed : 
“Fair  dreams  are  these,”  the  lady  cried, 

“A  union  of  the.  soul  they  prove, 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  beaten  is  love”  ! 

Ebcracum. 

A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen  ' 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  keen. 

Bark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair. 

Her  bearing  modest  was,  and  fair  ; 

To  love  her  was  an  easy  best; 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess’d. 

How  deep  that  blush: — how  deep  that  sigh, 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high  ! 

Needs  not  these  lovers’  joys  to  tell, 

Which  after,  in  short  space,  befell. 

True  love’s  the  gift  which  God  has  given, 

A  step  upon  the  road  to  Heaven  1  Mistee. 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be— 

■Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we  ! 

To  draw  oblivion’s  pall  aside. 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide! 
Nought  do  1  see  unchanged  remain  ; 

Ponderiug  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain. 

Or  if,  on  life's  uncertain  main, 

Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain. 

O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill ; 

And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chill. 

O’er  mots,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill, 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Redder. 

I  PICKED  UP  OB'  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

St.  Mary  I  what  a  scene  is  here  ! 

Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 

The  Earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood, 

But.  when  he  reached  the  roorii  of  6tnte 
Bewilder’d  and  unnerved  he  stood, 

He  seemed  in  such  a  weary  plight, 

With  the  good  Cause  and  Common’s  right ; 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 

’’  Ah!  noble  lords  1  ’  he  breathless  said, 

“  Fear  nought— nay,  that  I  need  not  say." 

So  passed  the  anxious  night  away.  Whig. 

The  chieftain  reared  his  form  on  high, 

And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread, 

Matilda  held  h is  drooping  head. 

She  marked  his  banner  boldly  fly. 

He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry  : 

“Where’s  Harry  Blount?  Fitzeustace.  where? 
By  Him  whose  word  is  truth,  I  swearj 
A  murderer  Philip  Mortham  died.” 

“Revenge,  revenge!”  the  Saxons  cried: 

"Speed  forth  the  signal,  clansmen,  speed! 

Bid  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed?” 

Korab. 

THE  DREAM  OF  “ARTHUR.” 

November’s  sky  is  chill  and  drear. 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare : 

He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air. 

So  much  he  longed  to  see  the  fight 
With  sword  in  hand  for  England's  right. 

“Charge,  Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on! 
Now,  truoe,  farewell,  and  ruth,  begone  !” 


So  new,,  the  danger  dared  at  last; 

Stood  for  his  country’s  glory  fast.; 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.”  Arlos. 

THE  BUDGET. 

The  way  was  long,  the  night  was  cold; 
They  mourned  him  pent  wittiin  the  hold. 
November’s  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 

While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear. 
And  loudly  Marmion’s  bugle  blew, 
field,  feast,  and  combat  to  renew. 

In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 

Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 

And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside, 

In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied, 

And  darkly  closed  the  war  around, 

And  dashed  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 

Attic. 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot ! 

Were  England's  noble  lords  forgot? 

Cone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride 
(Oo-ndemned  to  stem  the  world’s  rude  tide) 

The  gallant  monarch  sighed  to  see 
The  ducal  rank,  the  gartered1  knee. 

Ft  ill,  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall ; 

And,  in  the  lofty  arched  hall, 

And  through  the  cloister  galleries  small. 
Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call, 

“  Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high,” 

“  Here  let  thdr  discord  with  them  die.” 

Narcissus. 

the  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

The  tameless  monarob  of  the  wold 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 

Back,  straggling,  came  the  shattered  obase. 
The  right-hand  horseman,  young  and  fair, 
With  amber  beard  and  flaxen  hair, 

Seemed  nought  to  see,  yet  all  to  spy, 

His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 

He  paused,  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn, 
Unsprung  from  yonder  tangled  thorn 
The  startled  red  d'eer  scuds  the  plain. 

Hark  1  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 

Marguerite. 

With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 

On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game. 

But  now— beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, 
Outstripp'd  in  speed,  the  mountaineer 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide. 

The  shades  of  eve  came  slowly  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown  ; 

None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 

And  silence  claimed  her  evening  reign. 

Mat. 

Rich  with  th©  spoils  of  parting  day 
The  solitary  woodlands  lay  1 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed 
On  yonder  mountain’s  purple  head  ; 

Thence  onward,  journeying  siowlv  si  ill. 

By  gurgling  brook  and  sloping' hill. 

Bown  the  steep  mountain,  glittering  far 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there. 

Secure  from  (rouble,  toil,  and  care. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil, 

The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil ! 

Broken  Gate. 

Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer— 
TTince,  prelate,  potentate  and  peer. 

By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there, 

In  sight  of  road  more  suro  and  fair. 


THE  rOETICAL  WORKS 


And  Liberal— unconfined  and  free— 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be! 

One,*  prominent  above  the  rest, 

(As  yet  a  novice,  unprof-ess’d)! 

Had  made  a  comment,  sage  and  long. 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 
Around1  him,  in'  their  stalls  of  state, 

Appall'd  the  astonished  conclave  eats! 

*  Llovd-George.  t  Bo  his  enemies  say ! 

Gladiator. 

Then  gleamed  aloft  his  dagger  bright. 

“  Back,  beardless  boy!”  he  sternly  said, 

“  Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  digTil. 

Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  nean  : 

Scare  thy  presumption  then  so  high? 

Must  1  bid  twice?  hence,,  varlets,  fly  1 
Confronted  with  tho  hero’s  look, 

Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansmen  flew ; 

His,  handi  he  clenched,  his  head  he  riiook. 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue. 

(What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell),. 

■'  Forgive  my  haste— farewell,  farewell  ’  ” 

W  infrith, 

Tire  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 

All  in  the  Troseacbs  glen  was  still. 

The  shades  of  eve  came  slowly  down 
The  silent  pastures,  bleak  and  brown; 
Bay  set  on  Norham’s  castled  steep, 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep. 

And  through  the  softening  vale  below, 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 

The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh, 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

The  shout  was  hushed  on  lake  and  fell, 

Yet  lingering  notes  of  sylvan  music  swell. 

Almaviva. 

“Hark!  hark!  my  lord,  an  English  drum'. 

The  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. 

The  hillock  gain’d,  Lord  Marmion  staid, 

And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd  ; 

Then  spurs  were  dash’d  in  charger's  flank?, 

The  English  horsemen’s  foaming  ranks 
Recoil  and  rally,,  charge  and  rout. 

Their  steeds  are  st-out,  their  swords  are  out— 
Woe,  woe,  to  Scotland’s  banner’d  pride : 

Borne  down  at  length  on  every  6ide, 

Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

Apple. 

A  stranger  climbed  the  steepy  glade. 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  played, 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid. 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 

“  If  brides  were  won  by  mail  and, blade, 
The  riddle  is  already  read, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid  ” — 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed, 
“Oh,  welcome,  brave  FitzJames!”  she  said. 
And  here  their  further  discourse  staid. 

Iglix. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 

And  fever’s  fire  was  in  his  eye, 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guessed, 

She  listened  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strained. 

The  midnight'meonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say? 

“Stranger,  it  is  in  vain,”  she  cried, 

“For,  as  I  say,  so  it  must  be.” 

One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made. 

Then  spoke  abrupt— “  Farewell  to  thee.” 

Lis. 
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Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 

How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  ! 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear 
Dismayed  the  brave,  appall’d  the  proud  1 
Then-  waked  the  wild  debate  again. 

In  varied  tone,  prolonged  and  high, 

Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain, 

They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 
“What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now?” 

Fired  was  each  eye  and  flushed  each  brow. 
“Prove  we  our  fate,  the  brunt  we’ll  bide." 
And  conquest  blessed  the  rightful  side. 

Gretchen.' 

"  England  was  merry  England,  when  - ” 

(So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing) ; 

“  Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again, 

And  the  hunter’s  horn  is  ringing. 

’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily ; 

Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale, 

Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily.” 

Heap  on  more  wood,  the  wind  is  chill, 

And  Richard  is  faggots  bringing. 

We’ll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still, 

-Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  singing;. 

Aries. 

The  chieftain  reared1  his  form  on  high, 

Then  waved  aloft  his  dagger  bright, 

And  shriek  and  shout  and  battle-cry,  . 

For  Scotland’s  crown  and  freedom’s  right, 
through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 

A  hundred  torches  flashing  bright, 

And  feudal  banners  fair  displayed ; 

Smothering  and'  blindfold  grows  the  fight 
Tis  done  !  ’tis  done,  that  fatal  blow. 

Can  aught  but  blood  our  feud  atone? 

Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe, 

That  victory  is  from  God  alone.’ 

Shivery  Shaker. 

A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 

'Stood!  in  the  widst,  with  gesture  proud 
But  he,  the  chieftain,  of  them  all, 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall ; 

His  own  good  sword!  the  chieftain  drew 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through 
Fair  Margaret,  4{om  the  turret  head, 

Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred, 

A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ! 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

“  For  this  fair  prize  I’ve  fought  and!  won.” 

Enthvmol. 

evening. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 

The  western  wind  is  hushed  and  still, 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 

Paled  m  by  many  a.  lofty  hill, 

Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day — 

That  hung  o’er  cliff  and  lake  and  tower — ■ 

The  molten  gold1  returns  to  clay. 


November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear. 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 

Now  is  the  thrilling  moment  near'— - 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

Mona. 

Silent  and  islow  like  ghosts  they  glide, 

The  gallant  bridegroom  at  her  side, 

Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 

“  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid”; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 

“  I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 

Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy, 

Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me ; 

His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o’er, 

’Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  be  swore, 
•And  said;  “This  ring  our  duties  own.” 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 

Aunt  Jane. 

Twice  through  the  'hall  the  chieftain  strode, 
And  £rom  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 

The  eyelash  dark,  the  down  cast  eye. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-lock®  spread. 

Then  waved  his  hand  and  shook  his  head. 
Around  his  back  he  wreaths  the  plaid, 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  staid, 
From.. gloves  of  mail  relieyed1  his  hands, 

And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands 
A  bu'ci'le  broad  of  massive  gold, 

For  Bothwell’e  lord!  and  Roderio  bold. 

Kildare. 

0  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay, 

Th©  unpremeditated  lay. 

It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread, 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 

When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  ere  so  bright 
In  the  assembled  chieftains’  eight. 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light 
O’er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

On  bracken  green  and  cold  grey  stone. 

I  know  not,  and  it  ne’er  was  known.  Gem. 

Now,  in  good  sooth !  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 

Where  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 

Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play. 

For  little  reck  I  for  Johnstone’s  feud. 

If  chance  by  Both  well’s  lovely  braes, 

This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays, 

A  power  that  will  not  be  express’d, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away 
From  the  bosom  of  the  sky  - 
What  tbink’st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey? 

Greylands. 

When  from  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain. 

She  called  to  her  William  of  Deioraine. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight  and  keen ; 

Five  times  outlawed  he  had  been. 


Mount  thee  on  thy  wightest  steed, 

And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past. 

Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide. 

He  turned  him  now  from  Teviotside. 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee, 

In  shelter  of  the  forest  tree.  Arundo. 

THEIR  PARTING. 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  highj 
She  listened  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

“  Sweet  Ellen,  dear — my  life  must  be  ” 

(A  word  of  vulgar  augury). 

Beside  him,  Ellen  sate  and  smiled, 

Ave  Maria  !  undefiled.  * 

With  a  smile  on  her  lipe  and  a  tear  in  her  eysj 
“A  Home!  0  Gordon!’  was  the  cry. 

He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air — 

An  elder  brother’s  love  was  tnere. 

“Be  of  good  cheer,  farewell,  sweet  maid!” 

Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 

Paul  Jerome. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

When  dhrk  December  glooms  the  day, 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay; 

In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 

Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away ! 

Go  forth,  my  song,  upon  thy  venturesome  way  1 

But— we  may  learn  some  future  dwy 
The  fancied  fabrio  melt®  away. 

Now  must  I  venture,  a®  I  may, 

The  unpremeditated  lay — 

And1  what  requital?  Cold  delay1 — 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway ! 

Pibwob. 

When  dark  December  glooms  the  day 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still 
With  all  that  oldlem  time  deemed  gay, 

No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill. 

When  friends  -are  met  o’er  merry  cheer, 
Domestic  and  religious  rite, 

Speed1  on  their  wing®  the  passing  year, 

The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

Days  free  from  thought  and  nights  from  care. 
All  peace  oil  earth  goodwill  to  men  ; 

The  feast'  and  holy-tide  to  share, 

Old1  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

Allegro 

’Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low, 

Proclaimed  the  approaching  southern  foe; 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear 
Trooped  man  and  horse  and  bow  and  spear. 
Around  their  king  regained  they  pressed  ; 

The  monarch  meetly  thanks  expressed. 

Then  clamoured  loud  the  royal  train. 

Even  on  Bannock’s  bloody  plain ; 

The  trumpets  flourished  high  and  shrill. 

Ah  silent  now,  for  now  are  still 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name, 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw  and  Furgus  Graeme. 

The  Professor. 


The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  is  NOW  OPEN  and  will 
CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  December  16. 


PRINCIPALITY  OF  MONTENEGRO 


5  per  cent.  GOVERNMENT  LOAN. 

ISSUE  OF 


£ 250,000  =  6,000,000  CROWNS 

(Authorised  by  Law  of  the  Principality  dated  21st  June,  1909). 

In  Bonds  to  Bearer  in  Denominations  of  £100  and  £20, 

AT  THE  PRICE  OF  97  PER  CENT. 

Bearing  Interest  at  5  per  e»nt  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July. 

The  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Bonds  are  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality  and  are  specifically  secured  by  a  first  charge  upon 
the  revenues  ana  taxes  of  the  Customs  and  the  revenues 
of  the  State  Salt  monopoly.  This  will  constitute  the  only 
outstanding  Government  Loan. 

A  Coupon  for  the  full  half-year’s  Interest  payable  on  th© 
1st  July,  1910,  for  £2  :  10  :  0  per  ,£100  Bond,  will  be  attached 
to  the  Definitive  Bond. 

Messrs.  BOULTON  Br<GS.  &  Co.,  39,  Old  Broad-street, 
E.C.,  are  authorised,  as  Agents  for  the  Government  of 
the  Principality  of  Montenegro,  to  receive  Subscriptions 
for  the  above-mentio  ed  Bonds  at  the  price  of  97  per 
cent-,  payable  as  follows 

5  per  cent,  on  Application. 

IS  „  „  „  Allotment. 

20  „  „  „  6  January,  1910. 

27  ,>  „  »  3*  „  » 

3°  „  „  „  25  February,  „ 

Payment  in  full  may  be  mad©  oil  allotment  under  discount  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Principal  is  redeemable  by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Bonds  providing  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Loan  in  36  years.  Such  Redemption  Fund  to  be  applied  to  tb'e 
purchase  of  Bonds  in  the  market  if  the  price  be  below .  par,  or  if  the  price 
be  at  or  above  par  in  drawings  in  the  month  of  April  in  eaoh  year  for 
payment  on  the  following  first  day  of  July.  The  first  redemption  of 
Bonds  is  to  take  place  in  1911.  The  Government  of  the  Principality 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  increase  the  Sinking  Fund  or  to  redeem 
the  whole  of  the  Loan  at  par  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1919,  on 
giving  six  months’  previous  notice. 

It  is  provided  by  the  above-mentioned  Law  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Loan 
shall  be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  all  existing  Loans  and  short-dated 


Bills  of  the  Government,  for  the  formation,  under  regulations  to  be  issued 
by  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Principality,  of  a  State  Mortgage  3ank, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads  and  other  public  works. 

ilie  payments  of  the  Coupons  and  the  redemption  of  the  Bonds  will  take 
place  free  of  all  present  or  future  duties,  taxes  or  impositions  by  the 
Government  of  the  Principality,  and  will  be  payable  in  London  in  sterling 
by  Messrs.  Boulton  Bros,  and  Co.,  the  necessary  funds  for  which  will  be 
paid  to  their  agents  in  Montenegro,  and  remitted  to  them  in  Loudon. 

,  .  Cetinje,  20th  November,  1909. 

Minister©  des  Finance  de  Montenegro. 

To  Messrs.  Boulton  Bros,  and  Co., 

39;  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  issue  of  the  £250,000  Principality  of 
Montenegro  5  per  Cent.  Government  Loan,  I  have  pleasure  in  certifying 
that  the  net  revenue  of  the  Customs  Revenues  and  Taxes  and  the  Salt 
Monopoly  specifically  hypothecated  as  securitv  under  the  Law  for  the  State 
Loan  of  the  Principality  of  Montenegro  of  1800,  were  as  follows:  — 

SALT 

CUSTOMS. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


MONOPOLY. 

CROWNS. 

282,000= 

£11,750 
283,000  = 

£11,791 
304,000  = 

£12,866 
264,000  = 

£11,000 


TOTAL. 

CROWNS. 

1,092,000= 

£45,500 

1,253,000= 

£52,207 

1,354,000= 

£56,833 

1,324,500= 

£55,187 


CROWNS. 

810,000= 

£33,750 
970,000  = 

£40,416 

1,060,000  = 

£44,167 
1,060,500  = 

£44,187 

Out  of  the  proceeds  of  tile  present  Loan  all  the  existing  Loans  and  short- 
aated  Bills  of  the  Government  will  be  paid  off.  This  will  constitute,  there¬ 
fore,  the  only  outstanding  Government  Loan. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

DUSAN  VUROTIO, 

Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Principality  of  Montenegro. 

Tke  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  for 
this  Loan  is  £15,000  per  annum. 

Provisional  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  as  goon  as  possible 
by  Messrs.  Boulton  Bros,  and  Co.,  in  exchange  for  Allotment  Letters,  and 
these  will  be  exchanged  in  due  course  for  Definitive  Bonds  on  presentation 
thereof  at  their  Offices,  39,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 

A  brokerage  of  5s.  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  all  applications  bearing 
brokers’  stamps. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  make  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Application  should  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  with  the  Prospectus 
and  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 
In  case  a  smaller  amount  is  allotted  than  applied  for  the  difference  will  be 
applied  towards  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

A  translation  of  the  above-mentioned  Law  of  the  21st  June,  1909,  and 
the  original  of  th©  above  letter,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs 
Dawes  and  Sons,  9,  Angel-court,  Thrognjorton-street,  E.C.,  during  usual  office 
hours  while  the  list  remains  open. 

Applications  will  be  received  by : — 

LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED,  71,  LOMRARD  STREET,  E.O..  and  BRANCHES 
BOULTON  BROS,  and  CO.,  39,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  E.C 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
Boulton  Bros,  and  Co.,  39,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O. ;  Lloyds  Bank  Limited' 
71,  Lombard- street,  E.C.,  and  their  Branches ;  Messrs.  Read  and  Brig'tock’ 
5,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. ;  or  Messrs.  Wise,  Speke,  and  Co.,  Neweastle-on-Tyne  ’ 
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PLAYER’S 

“WHITE  LABEL”  NAVY  CUT 

41 d'  ' 


Per 


OZo 


N.B.- PLAYER’S  “WHITE  LABEL”  NAVY  CUT  is  manu¬ 
factured  only  from  ri  e  Virginia  Tobacco,  and  in  the  same 
manner  which  has  earned  for  the  original  PLAYER’S  NAVY 
CUT  a  world-wide  reputation. 

PLAYER’S  NAVY  CUT 


CIGARETTES  ( 

3d 


MEDIUM  \ 

strength; 


per  pacliet  of 


10 


These  cigarettes  have  an  immense  sale,  due  entirely  to  their 
high  quality  and  excellence  of  manufacture.  “  Beautifully  Cool 
and  Sw  et  Smoking.” 
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A  REAL  BOOM  tor 

the  winter  months  is  a 

GOOD  OSL  STOVE. 


GET 


an 


“ARDENT” 

St  is  the 

BEST. 


“MADGE”  writes:  “Upon 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  you 
should  think  I  exaggerate.” 


Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores. 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Sepulchre’s  Heating  $ 
Lighting  Co., 

t.  Orchard  Street, 
WESTMINSTER,  LONDON.  S.W. 


Now 

Ready 


LOWEST 

CASH 

PRICES. 


ELKINGTON’S 

Xmas  List 

illustrating  novelties,  beautiful  in  design 
and  of  44  Elliington  ”  quality. 

Jewellery,  Siluer,  Antique  Silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate ,  Elhington  Plate,  etc. 

22,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.' 

73,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

And  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  etc. 


Now 

Ready 


LOWEST 

CASH 

PRICES. 


THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

ART,  COMFORT,  AND  ECONOMY, 

f 

By  Edward  Pugh. 

The  English  word  “  home  ”  has  no  real  equivalent 
in  any  other  language.  There  is  a  suggestion  of 

warmth  and  comfort  and  tranquil  security  in  that 

one  little  syllable  which  appeals  to  every  true-born 
Briton.  The  Scots’  “  hame  ”  has  an  equally  endear¬ 
ing  sound.  In  the  homes  of  these  our  Isles  there  is 
usually  an  almost  indescribable  blend  of  art  and  com¬ 
fort.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  greater  refinement 
of  popular  taste  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  homes  ; 
to  the  elimination  of  the  ‘‘  shoddy,”  and  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  facilities  offered  by  the  famous  furnishing  firm, 
Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Hollander,  whereby  one  may  obtain 
every  article  of  furniture  that  could  possibly  be  desired 
on  a  surprisingly  advantageous  system  of  deferred 
payments.  This  is  not  the  specious  system  of  weekly 
instalments  which  is  generally  associated  with  the 
acquisition  of  tawdry,  common,  and  cheap  furniture. 
Messrs.  Wolfe-  and  Hollander’s  system  is  very  different. 
Say  any  of  our  readers  want  £100-worth  of  furniture 
without  paying  cash  down.  Good!  He  can  select 
whatever  he  requires  from  the  almost  bewildering 
variety  of  stock  displayed  in  those  "wonderful  ware¬ 
houses  at  252,  253,  254,  255,  and  256,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  or  from  Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Hollander’s 
colossal  illustrated  catalogue,  and  the  goods  are  de¬ 
livered  on  his  engaging  to  pay  for  them  either  within 
six  months,  one  year,  two  years,  or  three  years.  What 
is  the  cost  of  this  convenient  arrangement?  you  will 
ask.  Just  5  per  cent,  on  the  £100,  and  every  article 


plainly  marked.  Not  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  please; 
but  just  J  per  cent,  on  the  lump  sum,  whether  paid  in 
six  months  or  three  years — £ 105  in  all.  Considering 
the  beauty,  solidity,  and  sterling  workmanship  that 
stamps  every  piece  of  furniture  turned  out  by  Messrs. 
Wolfe  and  Hollander,  the  originality  of  design  (a 
large  staff  of  artists  is  constantly  employed  at  the 
establishment),  and  the  very  moderate  price  marked 
on  every  article  in  plain  figures,  this  generous  arrange¬ 
ment  can  only  be  described  as  truly  remarkable. 
Equally  noteworthy  is  the  firm’s  complete  organisa¬ 
tion  for  provincial  representation  in  the  chief  counties 
wherever  you  may  reside.  A  “  ’phone  ”  call  or  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  to  you  an  expert  in  furnishing,  repre¬ 
senting  Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Hollander,  who  will  act. for 
them  with  the  firm’s  full  authority.  Never  mind  ;f 
the  contemplated  order  be  only  a  small  one,  the  atten¬ 
tion  will  he  the  same.  The  goods  arrive  at  a  distance 
of  500  miles  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  they 
would  bo  dealt  with  and  delivered  in  London.  To 
wander  over  the  grand  establishment  in  Tottenham 
Court-road,  comprising  many  acres  of  flooring,  is  truly 
a  liberal  education  in  the  art  of  furnishing  and  home 
decoration.  There  is  enough  and  to  spare  to  suit-  all 
tastes,  to  appeal  to  the  artistic  eye,  to  charm  the  lover 
of  comfort  and  ease.  Messrs.  Wolf©  and  Hollander 
cordially  invite  you,  or  they  will  send  you  post  free 
on  application  their  huge  catalogue,  an  unmatched 
complete  guide  to  house-furnishing,  containing  count¬ 
less  illustrations,  full  descriptions,  and  prices.  Country 
readers  are  recommended  to  get  this  magnificent  publi¬ 
cation  if  they  arc  requiring  any  article  of  furniture 
whatsoever. 
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T he  Perfect  Pure  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


1  his  is  genuine  Cocoa/7 — Lancet, 
Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  ancl  Stores, 


and  is  perfectly  delicious, 
In  1/6  tins  only. 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 


In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 
Of  all  Chemists,  &c. 

H.  SCHWEITZER  &  CO- 
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THE  PROBLEM 
OF  PERFEGT  HEALTH 

is  one  that  most  men  and  women  have  to  face,  and 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  well  forces  itself ,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  the  front.  There  is  no  medicine  in  the 
world  like  Beecham's  Pills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  cases  of  ill-health  due  to  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Stomach,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels.  Whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  of  such  troubles ,  or  in  more  obstinate 
conditions  following  on  neglect,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  take 

is  SOLVED 

by  adopting  a  course  of  Beecham's  Pills.  If  you  get 
into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  pills  and  take 
an  intelligent  care  of  yourself  you  will  leave  all 
your  bodily  ills  behind  you.  Life  will  then  assume 
its  true  value — you  will  enter  into  both  work  and 
play  with  an  unaccustomed  zest.  Your  improved 
condition  will  show  itself  in  your  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fit  and  well  is  solved 

BY  TMXSM& 

BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 

.  Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lane. 

O  SoI<1  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  ljll  {56  pills )  &  219  (168  pills). 
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Th*  Editor  of  "Truth"  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  (he  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  arc  very  numerous,  he 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  (l)  by  the  coupon  which  is  printed  for  (his  purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  the  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Pcylies  cannot,  however ,  be  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance ,  or  other  matters  coming  within  th e 

department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 

must  be  accompanied  by  a  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  1 under  the  heading 
"Vigilant's”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  "Truth”  entitled 
“  Mammon 


ENT  RE  NOUS. 

■ - *■->• - — * 

A  FULL  description  of  the  Truth  Toy  Show  is  given 
^  in  this  issuo  as  a  Special  Supplement.  In  it  will 
he  found  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  contributed  - 
their  services  in  so  many  different  ways,.  It  remains 
for  me  here  to  express  the  heartiest  possible  thanks 
to  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  and  all — to 


the  ladies  who  dressed  an  unprecedented  number  1 
of  dolls,  to  the  donors  of  innumerable  toys  and  other 
acceptable  gifts,  to  the  musicians,  '  the  actors,-  the/ 
actresses,  the  entertainers  of  all  descriptions,  who  gave 
their  services  so  freely  and  cheerfully.  In  doing  this 
I  am  only  a  spokesman — the  mouthpiccc'of  some  32,000 
little  inmates  of  workhouse  and  hospital  wards,  forj 
whose  benefit  the  work  has  been  done',  and  whoso 
Christmas  will  he  gladdened  by  the  result. 


Although  one  evan  only  thank  so  many  hundreds  of  ; 
ladies  and  gentlemen  generally,  I .  feel  that  a  special 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  those  wdio  provided  the  con-  ’ 
certs  in  the  Albert  Hall  itself,  and  the  various  enter-  ' 
tainments  in  the  theatre.  Most  of  them  are  professional 
people,  whose' time  is  busily  occupied,  and  it  is  no 
small  undertaking  for  them  to  give  up  an  afternoon 
and  spend  tlie  best  part  of  it  at  the  Albert  Hall  at 
this  time  of  year.  Hot  a  few  put  in  two  afternoons, 
and,  over  and  above  this,  those  engaged  in  the  various 
plays  produced  had  to  undertake  the  serious  work  of 
learning  parts  and  dances  and  attending  rehearsals 
for  two  ’  or  three  weeks  beforehand.  Everybody  has 
heard  tell  of  the  generosity  of  professional  artists  when 
a  call  is  made  upon  them  in  the  name  of  charity,  but 
.  not  everybody  understands  how  much  it  means.  Nor 
must  one  forget  the  amateurs.  The  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  on  the  two  evenings  of  the  Toy  Show  were  quite 
the  most  successful  part ‘of  the  entertainment,  thanks 
to  many  weeks  of  laborious  work  on  the  part  of  Mrs, 
Coysgarne  Sim  and  her  talented  company. 


May  I  now  ask  those  who  did  not  come  to  the  Toy 
Show,  and  wdio  have  not  otherwise  assisted  in  the  good 
work,  to  repair  that  omission  as  soon  as  possible  1 
There  is  still  ample  room  for  their  help.  Toys,  dolls, 
crackers,  and  sweets  arc  now  on  their  way  to  soma 
32,000  children,  including 'the  very  poorest  within  the, 
boundaries  of  London.  They  are  as  yet  very  far  from 
being  paid  for.  Nearly  11,000  new  sixpences  arc  being 
distributed  this  week  iu.  the  workhouse  wards  and 
schools  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry, 
and  in  reliance  upon  the  generosity  of  the  readers  of 
Truth,  but  the  Tress  Barry  Fund  is  still  a  good  many 
short  of  that  number. 


T  am  sorry  to  have, to  say  that  the  Toy  Fund  has -not 
much  to  expect  from  last  week’s  Show.  The  weather  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  throughout  Thursday  vaa 
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as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  long  experience  of  Truth 
Shows  has  made  it  clear  that  the  public  are  not  fond 
of  the  journey  to  the  Albert  Hall  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  The  attendance — except  at  the  evening  perform¬ 
ances — was  consequently  not  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  attractions  offered.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  financial  results  will  be 
until  all  the  accounts  come  in,  but  the  expenses  have 
necessarily  been  heavy  y  you  cannot  produce'  four  plays 
in  one  day  for  nothing.  I  have,  therefore',  still  to  rely, 
as  heretofore,  upon  the  personal  generosity  of  my 
readers  for  the  bulk  of  the  money  which  is  to  create 
this  week  some  30,000  merry  Christmases  among  the 
children  in  the  darkest  corners  of  London.  I  think 
every  reader  will  find  his  or  her  own  Christmas  the 
merrier  for  having  done  something  towards  this  work. 
Will  all,  please,  try  the  experiment? 


As  mentioned  last  week,  about  150  children,  with 
their  teachers,  from  the  larger  metropolitan  poor-law 
schools  visited  the  Toy  Show  last  Wednesday,  and  sat 
down  to  dinner  upstairs.  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
readers  noticed  them  in  the  Hall.  Those  who  did  will 
agree  with  me  that  their  appearance  was  a  great  credit 
to  the  school  authorities,  and  a.  living  proof  of  the 
change  that  has  come  over  poor-law  administration 
since  little  Oliver  Twist  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Bumble.  They  seemed  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
fairyland  spread  before  their  eyes  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
and  several  of  the  teachers  told  me  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  treats  the  children  had  had  in  all  their  lives, 
which  is  not  difficult  to  believe.  If  only  one  could  have 
had  up  the  whole  23,000  now  in  London  poor-law 
schools,  and  brought  together  all  the  readers  of  Truth 
to  see  their  enjoyment,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  any  further  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Toy  Fund. 


The  King  goes  back  to  Sandringham  to  morrow,  and 
he  will  stay  there  until  Monday,  January  3.  His 
Majesty  is  then  going  to  Elveden  Hall  on  a  four  days’ 
visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh,  when  there  will  be  a 
series  of  battues  in  the  extensive  preserves  on  the 
estate.  During  his  stay  at  Elveden  the  King  will  pay 
a  visit  to  Lord  Cadogan  at  Culford  Hall.  On  leaving 
Elveden  his  Majesty  intends  to  return  to  Sandringham 
to  spend  a  few  days  before  departing  from  Norfolk  for 
lie  season.  The  King's  visit  to  Lord  Burnham  at 
Hall  Barn  Park  has  been  postponed  until  the  latter  part 
of  next  month,  and  will  take  place  while  his  Majesty 
is  residing  at  Windsor  Castle. 


His  Majesty  will  have  another  shooting  party  at 
Sandringham  next  week,  which  is  to  be  the  last  there 
for  this  season.  There  will  be  battues  on  three  days,  and 
a  large  bag  of  pheasants  and  rabbits  is  expected.  The 
fourth  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  wildfowl  shooting  in 
Wolferton  Marshes.  The  King  will  not  return  again 

Bollinger’S  Champagne — by  Special  Appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King— is  to  be  obtained  at  all  Leading  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants’  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 


to  Sandringham  (except  possibly  for  a  week-end)  after 
he  leaves  the  Hall  next  month,  but  the  Queen  is  to  be 
in  residence  there  during  the  greater  part  of  February. 


The  King  arrived  at  Eaton  Hall  on  his  visit  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster  on  the  evening 

<D 

of  Monday,  the  13th,  and  the  house  party  invited  to 
meet  his  Majesty  assembled  on  the  same  day.  The 
King  did  not  go  out  shooting  on  Tuesday,  but  a  party 
of  eight  guns  (Dukes  of  Westminster  and  Alba,  Lords 
Essex  and  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  George  Keppel,  and 
Colonels  Holford,  Ponsonby,  and  Streatfeild),  had  a 
battue  on  the  borders  of  Eaton  Park  at  the  Bretton 
and  Balderton  drives.  Nearly  1,100  head  of  game 
were  killed,  the  bag  including  968  pheasants  and  half 
a  dozen  woodcock. 


There  is  a  miniature  railway  at  Eaton,  which  was 
constructed  in  1896  by  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster, 
and  it  runs  from  the'  vicinity  of  the  Hall  to  Balder¬ 
ton  on  the  Great  Western  line,  with  a  branch  to  the 
estate  works  at  Pulford.  The  King  travelled  by  this 
private  line  on  Wednesday  morning  to  the  Belgrave 
beat,  where  nine  guns  killed  1,720  head,  the  bag 
including  1,450  pheasants.  The  ladies  of  the  house 
party  joined  the  sportsmen  at  luncheon,  which  was 
served  in  a  marquee.  Shooting  ceased  at  four  o’clock. 
On  Thursday  there  wTas  shooting  round  the  lake  for  a 
short  time  before  the  meet  of  the  Cheshire  Foxhounds 
in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Hall,  at  which  there  was 
an  immense  field.  The  King  afteiuvards  joined  in  a 
battue  over  the  Chester  Drive  beat  in  Eaton  Park, 
the  party  returning  to  the  Hall  for  luncheon.  Over  1,000 
head  were  killed,  the  bag  including  468  pheasants  and 
a  number  of  wild  duck  and  teal.  His  Majesty  left 
Eaton  on  Friday  after,  presenting  new  colours  to  the 
three  battalions  of  the  Cheshire  Territorial  Force,  the 
ceremony  taking  place  in  the  quadrangle. 


A  weekly  contemporary  states  that  “  the  coverts  at 
Eaton  were  somewhat  neglected  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster,”  thereby  demonstrating  its 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  matter  to  which  it  refers. 
The  fact  is  that  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  raised  the 
Eaton  shooting  to  a  height  of  excellence  which  it  had 
never  before  approached.  It  was  in  the  time  of  his 
father  that  the  shooting  wras  neglected,  as  both  Lord 
and  Lady  Westminster  disliked  Eaton,  and  they  lived 
principally  at  Motcombe,  their  place  in  Dorset,  which 
now  belongs  to  Lord  Stalbridge.  The  pheasant  and 
snipe  shooting  at  Eaton  are  particularly  good. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Pless  came  to  England 
from  Germany  expressly  to  join  the  Duke  and  Duchnss 
of  Westminster’s  party  to  meet  the  King  at  Eaton 
Hall,  near  Chester.  The.  Duke  and  Duchess  are  leaving 
London  this  week  for  Berlin,  on  their  way  to  Schloss 

Cannes. — Gallia  Palace.  Built  in  1900.  40  apartments 

wtih  private  baths.  Garage  for  30  Motor-cars.  Orchestra. 
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Fiirstenstein,  in  Silesia,  where  they  are  to  entertain  a 
large  shooting  party  early  next  month  to  meet  the  Ger¬ 
man  Crown  Prince. 


It  was  announced  last  week  in  various  journals  that 
the  Emperor  William  is  expected  at  Sandringham 
shortly  after  Christmas  on  a  private  visit  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  it  was  added  that  the  details  ”  will 
then  be  settled  for  a  state'  visit  to  England  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  in  November  next.  This  is  all 
a  farrago  of  inventions.  The  Emperor  is  not  coming 
to  Sandringham,  and  there  is  no  idea  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  Empress  paying  another  state  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  either  next  November  or  at'  any  other  time.  It 
is  not  customary  for  a  European  Sovereign  to  pay 
more  than  one  state  visit  to  any  foreign  country  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances  and  for  special  reasons. 


The  King  of  Denmark  has  returned  to  Copenhagen 
from  Vienna,  whither  he  had  proceeded  on  private 
business,  and  he  has  been  spending  a  few  days  with 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  at  their  country 
seat  in  Upper  Austria.  King  Frederick  will  probably 
pay  a  private  visit  to  England  in  June  next. 


The  Emperor  William  has  been  on  a  round  of  visits 
for  shooting,  during  which  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Pless,  Prince  Fiirstenberg,  and  Prince 
Henckel  von  Donnersmarck.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  are  residing  at  the  Neue  Palais,  Potsdam, 
until  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  when  the  Court  will 
remove  to  Berlin  for  two  months. 


The  late  King  of  the  Belgians  was  unfortunate  in  being 
a  King.  Had  he  been  born  a  few  degrees  lower  in 
the  social  scale  his  remarkable  talents  might  have  found 
even  wider  scope,  he  might  have  amassed  even  more 
wealth,  and  he  might  have  indulged  his  propensities 
quite  as  freely,  without  incurring  serious  reproach.  In 
private  life  the  millionaire  is  above  the  moral  code 
framed  for  impecunious  mortals.  But  it  is  not  yet  so 
with  Kings.  They  are  still  expected  to  take  stricter 
views  than  company  promoters  of  the  legitimate  means 
of  acquiring  wealth,  and  we  have  grown  so  squeamish 
that  we  hardly  recognise  any  longer  that  the  royal 
prerogative  extends  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The 
consequence  is  that  Leopold  II.  is  not  very  deeply 
mourned,  even  by  his  own  subjects,  and  in  the  pages 
of  history  he  is  likely  to  provide  some  heavy  work 
for  the  whitewashers. 


King  Leopold  was  the  doyen  of  the  extra  (i.e.. 
Imperial  or  Royal)  Knights  of  the  Garter.  He  received 
his  blue  ribbon  from  Queen  Victoria  in  1866,  shortly 
after  his  succession  to  the  Throne.  Lord  Spencer  is 
the  doyen  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  as  his  blue  ribbon 
dates  from  1865,  and  he  is  the  last  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  nominees. 


The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  died  at  Cannes'  on 
S  u  n  d  a  v ,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Family,  and  the  last  of  the  sons  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  was 
very  popular  in  Russia,  and  he  was  most  highly 
esteemed,  as  he  had  always  led  .a  decorous  life,  and 
never  joined  in  the  foolish  extravagances  for  which 
several  of  his  relatives  were  notorious.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkably  sound  judgment,  and  exercised 
great  influence  in  public  affairs  until  his  health  broke 
down  about  seven  years  ago.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  richest  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  he 
had  always  been  a  careful  and  judicious  manager  of 
his  affairs.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden,  who  died  many  years  ago.  The 
German  Crown  Princess  and  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Denmark  are  his  granddaughters. 


The'  Grand  Lhchess  Marie  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
has  been  spending  the  autumn  at  Tegernsee,  in  Bavaria, 
where  she  has  a  villa,  but  she  is  now  settled  for  a 
few  weeks  at  her  palace  in  the  town  of  Coburg.  The 
Grand  Duchess  goes  to  the  Riviera  about  the  middle 
of  January  for  a  stay  of  three  months  at  the  Chateau 
de  I  abron,  where  she  will  receive  long  visits  from  her 
daughters,  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg  and  Princess  Alfonso  of  Orleans-Bourbon. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess 
Patricia  were  the  guests  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dickson- 
Poynder  at  Hartham  Park  during  the  early  part  of 
last  week;  and  on  Friday  afternoon  they  left  Clarence 
House  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  James  at 
West  Dean  Park  for  a  few  days.  The  large  house  party 
at  West  Dean  included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  and  Lady  March,  and  Lord  Leconfield. 


Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught  left  Clarence  House 
yesterday  on  a  visit  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown 
Princess  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm,  where  she  will  stay 
for  about  three  weeks. 


Christmas  in  the  Irish  capital  will  be  socially  duller 
than  usual  this  year.  There  can  naturally  be  no  fes¬ 
tivities  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  owing  to  the  mourning 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen.  Much  public  sympathy  is 
felt  with  them  in  Ireland,  especially  as  Lord  Aberdeen's 
short  visit  to  Dublin  last  week  to  attend  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  lecture  in  aid  of  Lady  Dudley’s  nursing 
scheme  raised  hopes  that  they  might  be  spared  the- 
blow  of  their  son’s  death. 


The  gap  caused  by  the  death  of  Lord  Justice 
Fit-zGibbon  is  also  much  felt,  the  historic  Howth 
parties  having  for  over  thirty  years  been  the 
leading  Christmas  festivity  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin.  Whilst  many  have  passed  away  amongst  the 
Christmas  guests  at  the  Howth  Villa,  those,  happily, 
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still  living  include  Lords  Ashbourne,  Rathmore, 
Wolseley,  Roberts,  Morley,  Ardilaun,  O’Brien,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  and  others  of 
distinction  in  many  different  walks  of  life. 


The  investiture  of  Lord  Arran  as  a  Knight  of  St. 
Patrick  by  the  King  last  week  recalls  in  Ireland  the 
Crown  Jewel  affair,  with  its  undiscovered  mysteries. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  why  the  shadow  of  the 
mysterious  theft  should  rest  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick, 
yet  the  last  three  Knights  have  been  created  without 
the  traditional  calling  together  of  a  Chapter  of  Knights 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Pirrie  was  privately  admitted  into 
the  Order  by  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  command  of  the 
King.  Lords  Granard  and  Arran  have  since  been 
invested  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  King.  Previous 
to  these  three  investitures,  these  ceremonials  had  an 
important  position  amongst  the  Court  functions  of 
Dublin  Castle.  The  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  went 
to  Ireland  to  be  installed  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  with 
full  Court  ceremonial  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  No 
reason  has  been  assigned  for  changing  the  tradition 
of  the  Order.  But  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  associates 
the  change  with  the  jewel  mystery,  which  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  be  a  mystery  in  high  official  quarters, 
but  a  close  guarded  secret. 


The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  has  been  for  some  time 
desirous  of  resigning  the  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
but  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  successor  in  the 
post,  which  has  been  declined  not  only  by  Lady 
Lansdowne,  but  also,  it  is  understood,  by  two  Duchesses. 
It  is  expected  that  either  Lady  Salisbury  or  Lady 
Ripon  will  be  the  new  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  The 
appointments  in  the  household  of  a  Queen  Consort  are 
personal,  and  not  political.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
has  been  Mistress  of  the  Robes  (except  for  two  short 
intervals)  since  August,  1886,  and  her  mother-in-law, 
the  late  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  held  the  same  office  from 
1841  until  1846,  during  the  Administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 


When  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  retires  there  will 
be  three  cx-Mistresses  of  the  Robes.  Louise,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  held  the  office  (as  Duchess  of 
Manchester)  in  1858-59,  during  Lord  Derby’s  second 
Administration,  when  the  post  had  been  declined  by  the 
late  Duchess  of  Atholl  and  by  the  still  living  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Northumberland,  who  had  also  refused  it  in 
1852.  The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Roxburgh  e  was 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  for  a  short  time  in  the  early 
eighties  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  Government. 


The, late  Sir  Herbert  Hay  Langham  was  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
in  1895  he  inherited  large  estates  in  that  county  from 
his  uncle,  which,  however,  were  then  heavily  encum¬ 
bered,  and  Cottesbrooke  Hall,  his  seat  near  North¬ 
ampton,  was  let  for  a  number  of  years  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Loder.  Sir  Herbert  was  very  popular  in  the  county. 


and  he  was  Master  of  the  Pytchley  Foxhounds,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lord  Spencer.  He  was  most  successful  as 
M.F.H.,  and  showed  fine  sport.  He  took  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  hut  he  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  social  life  of  the  county.  The  Langhams  pur¬ 
chased  the  Cottesbrooke  estate  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  house,  which  is  handsome,  was  rebuilt 
during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  it  stands  in  a 
well-wooded  and  very  agreeable  park. 


Lady  Lurgan,  whose  long  illness  terminated  fatally 
last  week,  was  the  elder  daughter  of  Lord  Cadogan.  She 
married  Lord  Lurgan  in  1893,  and  her  husband  was 
State  steward  at  Dublin  Castle  during  Lord  Cadogan’s 
Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Lady  Lurgan  was  a 
great  favourite  in  society,  and  in  Dublin  she  zealously 
assisted  the  late  Lady  Cadogan  in  all  kinds  of  charit¬ 
able  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  they  both  proved 
themselves  good  friends  to  the  pool’.  Her  death  is 
deeply  deplored  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends.  Lady 
Lurgan  was  fond  of  racing,  and  she  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  Newmarket  during  the  principal  meetings. 


Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  may  lie  ranked  among 
the  foremost  men  that  thu  profession  of  journalism 
has  produced.  Without  being  what  is  called  a  brilliant 
writer,  lie  was  forcible  and  lucid,  disdainful  of  clap¬ 
trap,  an  adept  in  the  art  of  stating  a  case  plausibly, 
and  a  master  of  many  subjects.  He  conducted  the 
two  London  journals  with  which  ho  was  so  long  con¬ 
nected  with  great  ability  and  unfailing  good  taste. 
Although  they  were  essentially  party  journals,  Mr. 
Greenwood  had  a  very  broad  outlook  on  contemporary 
events,  and  a  certain  statesmanlike  instinct  which  lifted 
him  above  the  banalities  of  party  politics.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  political  judgment  was  shown  in  the  part 
he  took,  behind  the  scenes,  in  bringing  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  His  success  as  an 
editor  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  keen  eye  for 
literary  talent,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  good  friend  to  beginners  in  his 
own  profession.  He  was  kindly  in  disposition,  pleasant 
in  manners,  and  in  every  respect  a  man  of  whom  his 
profession  may  be  proud. 


Mr.  Greenwood  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Thackeray,  whom  he  succeeded  as  editor  of  the 
Gornhi-ll  Magazine.  His  most  remarkable  achievement 
during  his  editorship  was  his  authorship  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  of  Thackeray’s  unfinished  story, 
“  Denis  Duval.”  It  was  Thackeray’s  Captain  Shandon 
who  first  started  a  Fail  Mall  Gazette  (“  written  by 
gentlemen  for  gentlemen”),  and  probably  this  sug¬ 
gested  the  name  of  the  evening  journal  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  edited  with  brilliant  success  from  February, 
1865,  until  May,  1880.  When  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  Yates  Thompson  and  changed  its 
politics,  the  St.  James's  Gazette  was  started  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  paper,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  edited  this'  paper 
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for  about  eight  years.  He  retired  shortly  after  the  Si. 
James's  had  been  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  StcinkopfT, 
who  had  privately  arranged  to  make  the  paper  the 
London  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  at  Berlin.  The 
new  proprietor,  moreover,  was  anxious  to  conduct  the 
St.  James's  on  a  more  economical  system.  Mr.  Stein- 
kopff  soon  wearied  of  the  paper,  as  the  object  with 
which  he  had  really  purchased  it  was  not  achieved,  and 
he  sold  it  after  a  few  years. 


Mr.  George  Salting  was  all  his  life  an  enthusiastic 
art  collector.  He  inherited  a  very  large  fortune  from 
his  father,  who  had  accumulated  great  wealth  in 
Australia,  and  as  he  was  a  bachelor,  with  neither  expen¬ 
sive  tastes  nor  social  ambitions,  he  was  able  to  devote 
his  time  and  his  money  to  collecting,  and  he  became 
as  enthusiastic  in  his  search  for  pictures,  china,  and 
miniatures  as  were  Richard  Heber  and  Henry  Huth  in 
buying  rare  books.  He  commenced  by  getting  together 
large  and  splendid  collections  of  Oriental  china  and  old 
English  furniture,  and  then  lie  turned  his  attention  to 
Renaissance  oh  jets  d’art.  Finally  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  purchase  of  Dutch  and  Italian  pictures,  and  works 
of  the  Barbizon  school,  and  he  gathered  together  an 
immense  collection  of  rare  drawings  and  very  fine 
miniatures.  Collecting  was  the  business  arid  pleasure 
of  his  life,  and  as  his  various  purchases  were  selected 
with  the  keenest  scrutiny  and  winnowed  with  unsparing 
vigilance,  he  possessed  absolutely  no  rubbish  of  any 
kind. 


Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  of  St.  Donat’s  Castle,  avIio 
died  last  week,  was  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  South 
Wales,  his  property  including  extensive  collieries  in  the 
Rhondda  Valley.  Ho  was  very  popular  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  and  exercised  much  influence  in  a  quiet  way, 
although  ho  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  public 
aSairs.  In  early  life  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  very  anxious  for  him  to> 
enter  upon  a  Parliamentary  career.  He  ay  as  a  fine 
scholar,  a  learned  antiquary,  and  a  keen  but  dis¬ 
criminating  collector  of  old  armour,  antique  furniture, 
and  oh  jets  dc  gout.  He  spent  great  sums  of  money  in 
restoring  St.  Donat’s  Castle,  Avliere  several  members  of 
the  Royal  family  have  been  guests  during  the  last 
few  years.  Mr.  Morgan  Williams  belonged  to  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  Principality,  claiming  descent 
from  the  ancient  Princes  of  Wales,  and  he  ay  as  acknow- 
ledged  to  bo  the  representative  of  Llewellyn  the  Great. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  are  settled  for  the 
winter  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  that  place  will  be  their 
headquarters  until  April,  when  they  go  to  Scotland  for 
a  month’s  salmon  fishing  in  the  Tay.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  rents  Meikleour,  Lord  Lansdownc’s  place  in 
Perthshire,  for  the  spring  season. 


Lord  and  Lady  Yarborough  intend  to  reside  at 
Brockl'esby  Park  until  about  the  end  of  January, 


when  they  are  going  abroad  for  a  few  months.  Captain 
Pretyman,  of  Riby  Grove,  is  acting  as  Deputy  Master 
of  the  Brocklesby  Foxhounds. 


A  morning  paper  describes  Lord  Poltimore  as  a 
descendant  of  Walter  Scott,  who  .married  Mai’y, 
Countess  of  Buccleuch.  Lord  Poltimore  is  the  head 
of  the  Bampfylde  family,  and  he  is  no  more  connected 
Avith  the  Scotts  than  with  the  Hapsburgs.  He  has 
presumably  been  confused  Avith  Lord  Tolwarth,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Scott  family  as  representing  the 
Flarden  branch. 


The  General  Election  will  ruin  the  winter  season  of 
county  and  hunt  balls,  and  a  great  number  of  these 
entertainments  have  been  abandoned.  They  cannot 
Avell  be  postponed,  as  Lent  begins  unusually  early 
next  year.  The  dropping:  of  a  large  county  ball  is  a 
disaster  for  the  whole  district;  not  merely  for  the 
people  aaTio  Avould  have  attended  it,  but  also  for  the 
\rarious  tradesmen  who  would  have  supplied  the  supper, 
decorations,  music,  conveyances,  and  dresses. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CANDIDATE* 

Speech  !  Speech  !  Speech  !, 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

Speech  !  Speech !  Speech  ! 

To  tickle  the  party  whim — 1 
Lie,  and  gibe,  and  jeer, 

Jeer,  and  gibe,  and  lie, 

While  questioners  baAvi  from  the  back  of  the  hall 
To  whom  I  can’t  reply. 

Speech  !  Speech !  Speech ! 

My  tongue  for  ever  wags  ; 

And  Avhat  are  its  wages?  To  be  abused 
In  opposition  rags — 

To  be  traduced — -to  have  my  past 
Raked  over  to  find  some  flaw; 

And  that,  I  learn,  is  the  chief  return 
For  any  persistent  jaw. 

Speech !  Speech !  Speech  ! 

;Tis  Averse  than  doing  time; 

Speech  !  Speech  !  Speech  ! 

More  tedious  than  this  rhyme  1 
Lie,  and  gibe  and  jeer, 

Jeer,  and  gibe,  and  lie. 

Till  I  feel  inclined  to  chuck  the  job 
And  quietly  “  do  a  guy.” 

Oh  !  for  a  chance  to  speak 

What  auy  conscience  bids  me  say; 

Oh !  for  a  chance  to  throw 
These  party  chains  away ; 

F or  only  one  short  hour 
Of  honesty  and  truth, 

And,  scorning  fear,  to  be  sincere 
As  I  used  to  in  my  youth ! 
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The  debate  that  is  going  on  about  land  taxation 
reminds  me  of  a  scene  in  which  I  took  part  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Henry  George  paid  a  visit 
to  England.  At  that  time  he  had  not  long  published 
his  book,  “  Progress  and  Poverty,”  and  it  was  attract* 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  His  admirers  thought 
that  he  should ,  be  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  explaining  his  social  views,  and  I  drifted 
into  promising  to  take  the  chair.  The  hall  was  full, 
but  the  audience  was  evidently  mixed  in  its  views  about 
Mr.  George.  The  majority  were  decidedly  largely  against 
him,  and  when  I  got  up  to  introduce  him,  they  made 
such  a  noise,  in  which  they  were  emulated  by  his 
admirers,  that  it  looked  as  though  he  would  never  get 
a  hearing.  This  I  thought  would  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
courteous,  as  he  was  the  invited  guest.  So  I  explained 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  our  country,  who  had  gained 
considerable  distinction,  and  that  we  ought  to  listen 
to  him  politely,  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  his  doctrines.  This  did  not  restore  quiet,  and  Mr. 
George  only  got  a  fair  hearing  after  I  had  announced 
that  no  resolution  of  approval  or  disapproval  would 
be  moved,  but  only  one  thanking  him  for  having 
explained  his  views. 


Personally,  I  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  George’s 
opinions.  I  thought  that  he  took  far  too  optimistic 
a  view  of  human  nature  in  his  schemes  for  combating 
poverty.  .  His  book,  however,  had  a  certain  plausibility 
about  it.  At  present  I  see  frequent  allusions  to  him 
in  the  press  and  in  political  speeches.  Mr.  Eloyd 
George  is  often  described  as  his  disciple,  and  very 
possibly  many  think,  from  the  similarity  of  names, 
that  they  are  relatives.  There  is  a  •  certain  likeness  in 
some  of  their  views,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  and  if 
Henry  G.  had  had  the  making  of  the  Budget  it  would 
have  been  a.  good  deal  different  from  that  of  Lloyd  G. 


In  connection  with  the  St.  James’s  Hall  meeting,  I 
remember  an  embarraa.'.ng  and  painful  experience.  X 
had  gone  to  my  club  to  dine,  when  a  friend  who  had 
seen  that  X  was  to  take-  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
explained  to  me  that  he  would  give  me  a  quotation 
which  would  be  most  effective  if  I  introduced  it  in  my 
preliminary  observations.  It  was  some  lines  from 
Addison’s  “Cato,”  beginning,  “coarse  is  his  food,” 
and  ending  “  blesses  his  stars  and  calls  it  luxury.”  X 
did  not  quite  see  what  they  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Henry 
George,  but,  as  my  friend  was  very  persistent,  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  quote  them,  and  got  him  to  write  them  down. 
I  conned  them  over,  but  slipped  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  written  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  in  case 
my  memory  failed  me.  I  worked  up  to  the  quotation, 
I  forget  how,  but.  when  I  had  said  “  coarse  is  his  food  ” 
I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  remember  a  word  more, 
noi  could  I  find  my  memorandum.  I  had  recourse  to 
a  cough,  and  then  I  poured  out  slowly  a  glass  of  water 
aftd  drank  it.  Still  I  could  not  remember  the  next 
word,  but  by  good  luck  in  moving  the  water-bottle  I 
had  brought  to  light  my  memorandum,  and,  keeping 
my  eye  on  it,  I  at  last  finished  the  quotation.  Some¬ 


how  or  other  it  fell  uncommonly  flat.  I  would  advise 
public  speakers  never  to  quote  poetry  unless  absolutely 
sure  of  their  memories.  With  prose,  if  memory  fails, 
you  can  always  improvise. 


The  fusion  of  the  Lynch  (Euphrates  and  Tigris) 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Ottoman  Hami- 
dieh  Company,  which  nearly  caused  the  overthrow  of 
the  Hilmi  Cabinet,  is  good  not  only  for  the  two  com¬ 
panies  concerned,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
Bagdad  trade.  Under  the  terms  of  their  concession, 
Messrs.  Lynch  and  Co.  were  only  allowed  to  have 
three  English  steamers  on  the  rivers,  and  as  the  eight 
steamers  of  the  Turkish  company  were  either  too 
old  or  too  slow  for  use,  the  river  traffic  between  Basra 
and  Bagdad  was  hopelessly  congested,  English  goods 
consigned  to  Bagdad  being  often  as  long  as  six  months 
on  their  way.  The  new  company,  worked  by  a  joint 
board  of  four  English  and  four  Turkish  members,  with 
an  English  chairman,  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
river  navigation,  but  to  prevent  extortion  a  maximum 
scale  of  freights  which  may  not  be  exceeded  is  laid 
down  in  the  convention.  The  conclusion  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  has  paved  the  way  for  Sir  Ernest  Cassel’s  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Herr  Von  Gwinner,  who  is  now  said  to 
be  willing  to  secure  the  participation  of  this  country 
in  the  Bagdad  Railway  on  condition  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Bagdad-Koheit  section  of  the  line  shall 
be  left  to  British  enterprise. 


Meanwhile  there  is  a  revolt  in  Paris  against  the 
investment  of  French  capital  without  further  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  railway  board  than  is  now  accorded 
to  French  capitalists.  The  subsidiary  company,  formed 
for  the  construction  of  the  four  sections  between 
Bulgurlu  and  El  Helif,  has  only  three  French  directors 
as  against  four  Germans,  one  Austrian,  one  Turk,  and 
three  Swiss,  the  latter  being  nominees  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  at  Berlin.  Why  do  not  French  and  English 
capitalists  combine  to  carry  out  Sir  William  Will- 
cocks’s  scheme  for  a  railway  down  the  Euphrates  valley? 

M.  Andre  Mevil  could  help  this  proposal  if  he  would, 
and  so,  too,  could  Sir  Ernest  Cassel. 

> 

The  question  is  as  much  political  as  financial,  and 
the  French  and  English  Governments  are  masters  of 
the  situation,  for  without  their  joint  consent  the 
increase  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  Turkish  import  duties 
cannot  be  made,  and  without  this  increase  there  will 
be  no  funds  for  the  kilometric  guarantee  which  is 
required  of  the  Turkish  Government  before  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  the  further  construction  of  the 
railway  to  Bagdad. 


The  political  situation  in  Italy  is  somewhat  curious. 
Signor  Giolitti  had  been  for  some  time  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  commenced  the  session  with  an  assured 
majority,  who  were  rather  Giolittites  than  anything 
else.  There  was  a  deficit,  and  he  proposed  a  scheme 
of  finance  which  was  to  cover  it.  Several  committees 
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were  io  be  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
examine  the  scheme.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Premier 
and  of  the  Deputies  the  result  was  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  an  opponent  of  the  scheme  was  elected  chair¬ 
man.  On  this  he  resigned.  Signor  Sonnino,  the  head 
of  the  Conservatives,  was  invited  by  the  King  to  form  a 
Ministry,  although  the  Conservatives  constitute  a  very 
small  party  in  the  Chamber.  He  has  only  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Ministry  by  taking  into  it  Liberals  and 
Radicals.  It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  see  how 
long  this  combination  is  able  to  act  together. 


Signor  Giolitti  is  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  tactical  side  of  politics. 
The  general  idea  is  that  he  found  the  new  taxes 
unpopular,  as  is  usually  the  case,  no  matter  whether 
the  exigencies  of  finance  demand  money  or  not.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  resign 
and  to  leave  it  to  some  one  else  to  carry  them.  Until 
this  is  done  he  and  his  supporters  wall  support  the 
new  Ministry.  But  then  he  will  manage  to  turn 
Sonnino  out  and  to  step  into  his  shoes. 


Lord  Portsmouth’s  political  career  has  been  curiously 
variegated.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  (as 
Lord  Lymington)  in  1880  as  a  strong  Liberal  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1886  be  joined 
the  Unionists.  A  few  years  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  he  went  back  to  the  Liberals,  and  now 
he  has  changed  sides  again ! 


SOCIALISM  DEFINED. 

Much  trouble,  time  and  toil  I’ve  spent 
Inquiring,  for  these  six  months  past, 

What  Socialism  really  meant; 

And  now  I  think  I  know  at  last. 

"When  “Socialist”  a  man  you  dub, 

’Tis  not  because  his  tie  is  red, 

Or  ’cause  he  seldom  takes  a  tub, 

Or  washes  landlords  to  be  bled. 

v-i.mu  nph#[jLid  !  J’  ■  ' 

Nor  yet  because  he  seeks  to  share 

His  wealthier  neighbour’s  well-lined  purse, 
Or  thinks  the  average  millionaire 
A  criminal,  or  something  worse. 

These'  with  the  case  have'  naught  to  do. 

By  “  Socialist  ”  you  merely  mean 
A  fatuous  fool  who  will  vote  blue 
When  you  yourself  are  voting  green. 

In  short,  assume  a  man  you  hate 
Because  he  won’t  your  side  assist, 

Then  in  your  eyes,  as  sure  as  fate. 

That  man  becomes  a  “  Socialist.” 


The  King  has  lent  the  celebrated  full-length  portrait 
of  Maria  Walpole,  Lady  Waldegrave,  by  Reynolds,  to 
,  the  National  Loan  Collection  in  the  Grafton  Galleries. 
This  noble  picture,  for  which  Reynolds  received  225 
guineas,  was  bequeathed  to  Prince  Albert  by  Princess 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1857.  It  has 
hung  at  Buckingham  Palace  since  it  left  Gloucester 
House,  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  Crown  collection, 


being  the  private  property  of  the  King.  The  Lady 
Waldegrave  of  the  picture  afterwards  became  Duchess 
of  Gloucester.  / 


Mr.  Cooksey,  who  has  played  the  chief  part  in 
revealing  the  true  history  of  the  Lucas-Leonardo  bust, 
is  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  The  promptness  and 
despatch  with  which  he  disposes  of  each  fresh  attempt 
to  upset  his  facts  are  quite  masterly.  Since  my 
last  reference  to  this  matter  he  has  completely 
annihilated  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Tolfree,  refuting 
that  gentleman’s  fanciful  memories  by  documentary 
evidence  which  leaves  no  loophole  for  evasion.  It 
must  be  clear  to  all  who  have  followed  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  what  was  said  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago  as 
to  the  futility  of  the  expenditure  of  money  at  South-' 
ampton  in  collecting  evidence  to  refute  Mr.  Cooksey 
was  amply  justified  by  the  facts.  But  one  would 
still  like  to  know  exactly  where  this  money  came  from, 
and  why  it  was  thought  necessary  to  spend  any  money 
at  all. 


I  noticed  a  statement  in  one  of  the  papers  last  week 
that  Dickens  wrote  his  “  Christmas  Carol  ”  with  the 
express  object  of  reviving  the  popular  interest  in  the 
Christmas  season  and  its  festivities.  This  is  a  pleasing 
fiction  which  had  often  been  previously  met  with.  The 
fact  is  that  Dickens  wrote  the  “  Christmas  Carol  ”  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  because  he  was  short  of  money  and 
in  great  need  of  £1,000.  The  most  candid  chapter 
in  Forster’s  “Life”  is  the  one  (in  the  second  volume) 
which  relates  the  tale  of  Dickens’  disappointment  and 
despair  when  he  received  the  “  Carol  ”  accounts,  for 
instead  of  the  £1,000  he  “had  set  his  heart  and  soul 
upon,”  the  sum  due  to  him  was  only  £230.  Dickens 
wrote:  “My  year's  bills,  unpaid,  are  so  terrific,  that 
all  the  energy  and  determination  I  can  possibly  exert 
will  be  required  to  clear  me  before1  I  go  abroad.” 
Dickens  ultimately  cleared  £726  by  the  “Christmas 
Carol  ’  on  a  sale1  of  15,000  copies. 


My  inquiry  last  wTeek  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of 
“  Mrs.  Payne,”  the  winner  of  the  £2,000  prize  in  the 
'National  Magazine  prize  competition,  produced  the 
effect  I  desired,  inasmuch  as  I  have  now  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  lady  herself,  accompanied  by  her  solicitor. 
Previous  to  her  calling  upon  me,  the  proprietors  of  the 
National  Magazine  had  placed  themselves  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  me  and  produced  for  my  inspection  “Mrs. 
Payne’s”  winning  letter  and  the  cheque  for  £2,000, 
which  had  been  paid  and  bore  her  endorsement.  The 
fact  that  she  had  received  the  money  w^as  vouched  for 
by  the  solicitor,  who  had  received  the  cheque  from 
“Mrs.  Payne”  and  paid  it  into  his  banking  account. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
propiietors  of  the  National  Magazine  paid  away  the 
prize  money  they  had  undertaken  to  distribute. 


When  I  had  satisfied  myself  upon  this  point  I 
naturally  inquired  from  “Mrs.  Payne”  why  she  had 
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chosen  to  make  such  a  mystery  of  her  present  address, 
and  my  inquiries  elicited  the  startling  fact  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  such  person  as  “  Mrs.  Payne  ”  in  existence. 
The  lady  who  was  adjudged  the  prize-winner  had,  in 
fact,  assumed  a  name  and  identity  entirely  different  from 
her  own.  She  became,  for  the  purpose  of  the  compe¬ 
tition,  the  widow  of  a  sailor  who  was  killed  fighting 
with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  Boer  War  in  1900,  and 
who  left  her  with  a  small  income  and  four  sons.  In 
reality  she  is  a  married  lady  with  nearly  double  that 
number  of  olive  branches.  As  the  widow,  she  proposed 
to  spend  the  £2,000  in  educating  her  sons  to  be  sailors 
to  fight  for  their  King  and  country,  and  this  patriotic 
aspiration  no  doubt  commended  itself  to  the  judges  and 
won  for  her  the  prize  of  £2,000.  Her  success  shows  the 
triumph  of  fiction  over  plain  matter  of  fact. 


A  CULINARY  IDYLL.. 

Oh!  When  his  story  first  he  told 
Undoubtedly  it  looked 

As  if  by  that  explorer  bold 
His  records  had  been  cooked. 

And  now,  from  what  the  papers  say, 
The  fellow’s  really  booked ; 

We’re  told  he  paid  (or  didn't  pay). 
To  have  his  records  cooked. 

Most  opportunely,  all  admit, 

To  Italy  he’s  hooked; 

The  game  was  up,  the  biter  bit, 

Or  rather  Cook  was  cooked. 


Mi  .  \\  altei  Durnford  has  been  elected  Vice-Provost 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Iiederick  Whitting,  who  has  done  much  good  work, 
Loth  for  his  college  and  for  the  University,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  has  been  exceedingly  popular. 
Mr.  Durnford,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  was  for  many  years  an  assistant  master 
at  Bton,  and  since  his  removal  to'  Cambridge  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  and  social  life  of 
both  the  University  and  the  town. 


The  Vinerian  Chair  of  English  Law  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Dicey,  was  filled  up  last 
Aveek  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Geldart,  who 
has  been  for  twelve  years  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law 
at  Trinity  College.  Mr.  Geldart  had  a  most  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford,  winning  a  Balliol  scholarship  and 
some  of  the  principal  University  prizes.  The  Chair  is 
Avorth  £900  a  year,  including  a  Fellowship  of  All  Souls’. 


The  statement  that  a  canonry  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  has  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Sumner  is  incorrect.  The  Bishop  resigned  his  stall 
some  years  ago,  but  an  arrangement  as  as  made  for  him 
t°  retain  for  life  the  prebendal  house  in.  the  Close,  which 
had  then  been  his  residence  for  twenty  years. 


Bishop  Chase  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Berkeley  W. 
Randolph,  Avho  has  been  for  eighteen  years  Principal  of 


the  Ely  Theological  College,  to  the  canonry  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Archdeacon  Chapman.  Mr.  Randolph,  who  is  a  High 
Churchman,  has  filled  his  present  office  with  con¬ 
spicuous  ability  and  success. 


The  Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Phillips,  rector  of  Sibstone, 
near  Atherstone,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Lichfield  Theological  College,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Prebendary  Harding.  Mr.  Phillips  gained  high 
honours  at  Oxford,  where  he  Avas  a  scholar  of  Trinity. 
He  was  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Pembroke  College 
from  1895  till  1899,  when  he  succeeded  Bishop 
Mitchinson  (who  was  appointed  Master  of  Pembroke) 
as  rector  of  feibstone.  He  has  been  for  seven  years 
examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Gore.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a 
High  Churchman  Avith  wide  sympathies.  The  appoint-  < 
ment  is  generally  regarded  as  an  excellent  one. 


Dr.  Cameron  Lees;  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
has  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St.  Giles’  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  and  he  is  to  be  succeeded,  on  January  1, 
by  Dr.  Wallace  Williamson,  Avho  has  been  for  twenty- 
six  years  “  junior  minister  ”  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Edin- 
buigh,  his  chiei  being  Dr.  James  Macgregor,  who  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Williamson  has  himself  obtained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
scholarship.  He  is  one  of  the  King’s  six  Chaplains- 
in-ordinary  “for  Scotland,”  and  Dr.  Macgregor  is 
another  of  them. 


Prebendary  Stoke  Shaw,  who  died  at  Bath  last  Aveek, 
Avas  curate  of  Tiverton  Church  from  1869  until  1876,  under 
Canon  Buckle,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  living,  which 
he  held  until  1904.  He  Avas  an  excellent  parish  clergy¬ 
man,  and  worked  ivell  at  Tiverton  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  advowson  of  this  living  ivas  purchased  in 
1824  by  Oriel  College  for  £4,000,  a  high  price  being 
paid  because  the  vicar  was  supposed  to  be  dying. 
However,  he  quickly  recovered  after  the  sale  had  been 
completed,  and  he  lived  until  1852 !  The  benefice  had  [ 
keen  purchased  as  an  attractive  sphere  of  pastoral 
work  (“combining  town  and  country”)  for  the  Fellows, 
but  during  the  intervening  years  Twerton  had 
developed  from  a  country  Arillage  into  a  growing  suburb 
of  Bath,  with  largo  factories  and  “  swarming  with 
poverty  and  Dissent.”  Not  one  of  the  Fellows  avouIcI 
fake  the  living,  and  the  Provost  (Haw-kins)  had  much 
trouble  in  getting  his  brother-in-law  (Buckle)  to  accept 
it.  When  Buckle  left  Twerton,  on  being  presented  by 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey  to  the  rectory  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Oriel  decided 
very  properly  to  offer  the  living  to  the  late  vicar’s  ! 
deserving  curate,  although  he  was  a  Cambridge  man.;  ,J 


^  With  reference  to  the  article  in  Truth  on  December 
8,  headed  “ Protestants  and  Ex-Priests,”  in  which'  it 
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appeared  the  statement  that  ex-Priest  Roche,  while 
appealing  to  the  Superiors  of  Roman  Catholic  Convents 
for  assistance,  was  receiving  payment  as  a  Protestant 
lecturer  from  an  Edinburgh  Anti-Catholic  organisation 
known  as  the  Hope  Trust,  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
David  Campbell,  Law  Agent,  Cashier,  and  Trustee  to 
the  Hope  Trust,  an  official  denial  of  ex-Priest  Roche 
having  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Trust, 
hlr.  Campbell  informs  me  that  Roche  has  never  been 
asked  by  the  Hope  Trust  to  lecture,  or  to  do  any  work 
of  any  kind,  and  that  lie  has  never  received  payment 
oi  a  single  penny  for  any  purpose  whatever  from  that 
Trust.  1  am  pleased  to  he  able  to  publish  this  correc¬ 
tion,  and  I  could  wish  that  all  Protestant  bodies  had 
been  equally  discreet. 


NOW  AND  AFTERWARDS. 

Infant,  in  whose  expectant  eyes 

There  gleams  a  bright,  persistent  glow, 

Where  aery  pasties  seem  to  rise 

(Though  most  of  them  in  time  will  go), 

This  is  the  season  when  you  hope  to  get 
(Don’t  you?)  a  host  of  pretty  things,  my  pet. 

You  want,  you  say,  a  noisy  toy 
To  exercise  your  toughening  lungs, 

But  you  are  blest  yourself,  my  hoy. 

With  one  of  childhood’s  loudest  tongues  1 
You  want  a  football,  and  a  cricket  bat, 

Being  a  somewhat  healthy  sort  of  brat. 

You  hanker  for  a  rocking  horse, 

One  with  a  speckled,  spotted  hide ; 

A  lot  of  lollypops,  of  course. 

To  help  to  solace  your  inside  : 

But  as  you’re  still  diminutive  of  limb, 

Your  stocking  could  not  hold  the  quarter,  Jim. 

No  !  and  besides,  when  Santa  knows 
How  bad  a  boy  you  always  were, 

He’ll  mutter,  one  may  well  suppose, 

“  I  haven’t  any  toys  to  spare, 

I  know,  in  fact  (he’ll  say),  your  artful  games — 
I’ll  give  these  to  your  little  brother,  James.” 

But,  Jimmy,  if  you  have  your  way, 

If  Father  Christmas  merely  bluffed; 

And  if,  as  well,  on  Christmas  Day 
You  eat  until  you’re  sorely  stuffed. 

Will  you  be  happy  afterwards,  my  lad, 

And  vow  it  was  the  finest  time  you"  had  1 

I  doubt  it :  I  can  see  you  stretch 
Your  bilious  form  upon  your  bed, 

A  miserable  little  wretch 

From  side  to  side,  and  toe  to  head  : 

You’ll  loathe  your  Boxing  Day,  my  reckless  pup, 
And  feel  for  days  too  heavy  to  "get  up ! 
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onths  (including  Christmas  Number),  £1  13®.  lOd.  To  other 
irts  of  Europe  and  Foreign  Countries :  3  months,  8s.  8d. ; 
months,  17s.  4d.  ;  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number), 
L  15s.  lOd.  All  cheques  and  P.O.O.s  should  be  made  payable 

The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to  Truth  Buildings, 
irteret-street,  London,  S.W. 


A  correspondent  refers  me  to  an  order  just  published 
by  the  new  Prussian  War  Minister,  General  Von 
Heeringen,  in  which  all  Government  school  teachers  are 
■enjoined  to  cultivate  a  “sense  of  things  military,”  and 
a  joy  lor  soldiering”  among  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
while  he  suggests  that  the  order  is  a  “proof  of  the 
bellicose  intentions  of  Pan-Germanism.”  It  would  he 
just  as  reasonable  for  a  German  correspondent  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  “bellicose  intentions  of  British  Imperial¬ 
ism  because  the  Navy  League  is  carrying  on  a  propa¬ 
ganda  for  cultivating  a  “sense  for  things  naval”  among 
the  children  of  this  country.  The  Army  is  to  Germany 
what  the  Navy  is  to  England— its  “all  in  all,”  and  it 
is  no  business  of  Englishmen  to  pick  holes  in  the 
methods  adopted  by  Germany  for  securing  her  frontiers 
from  attack. 


The  suggestion  now  being  made  in  some  quarters  that 
German  energy  in  aerial  developments  Is  aimed  at 
England  is  on  a  par  with  other  accusations  of 
leuto-phohists  who  are  bent  on  making  mischief 
between  the  two  countries.  As  explained  in  last 
week’s  Truth,  the  German  airship  organisation  is  for 
land  use  only,  and  while  many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  various  types  of  dirigibles  during  military 
peace  manoeuvres  there  has  been  no-  talk  as  yet,  except 
in  England,  of  using  these  machines  for  over-sea  attack. 
All  the  State  aerial  establishments  in  Germany  are  in 
charge  of  the  military,  not  naval  authorities,  depots 
having  been  formed  at  the  principal  frontier  fortresses 
for  storing  airships,  and  training  men  to  use  them. 


Mr.  Murray  has  just  published  “A  Short  History  of 
the  Chief  Campaigns  in  Europe  since  1792,”  by  General 
A.  Von  Horsetzky,  Commander  of  the  1st  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Army  Corps.  The  book  is  a  translation  in  an 
abridged  form  by  Lieutenant  K.  B.  Ferguson,  R.G.A. 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  will  do  well  to  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  digest  its  contents,  for  it  is  military  history, 
pure  and  simple;  non-rhetorical,  non-political,  non- 
contentious.  It  forms  an  excellent  text  book  of  ready 
reference,  containing  a  maximum  of  facts  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  talk.  Its  only  fault  is  its  price,  18s.,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  interests  of  the 
reading  military  public,  that  it  would  he  good  business 
to-  bring  out  a  cheap  edition  of  this  and  similar  books. 
There  is  a  large  demand  for  military  literature  in 
officers’  reference  and  mess  libraries ;  but  as  the  publics 
grants  for  the  upkeep-  of  these  libraries  are  only  £10 
and  £3  a  year  respectively,  18s.  for  a  single  book  makes 
a  big  bole  in  available  funds. 


Cannot  the-  General  Staff,  by  the  way,  da  more  to 
instruct  the-  public  in  matters  military?  There  are 
some  seventy  officers  working  under  Sir  William  Nichol¬ 
son  at  Whitehall,  but  they  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel,  and  information  can  only  be  extracted  in  a 
roundabout  way  through  the  Parliamentary  pump--  a 
most  unsatisfactory  instrument  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  no  public  so  ignorant  as  the  British  public  in  regard 
to  the  naval  and  military  preparations  of  neighbouring 
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countries.  French,  Germans,  and  Austrians  are  kept 
fully  informed  of  what  is  .going  on  in  adjoining  States 
by  semi-official  publications,  edited  and  compiled  by 
officers  of  the  general  staffs  of  their  armies.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  no  publication  to  compare  with  the  “  Revue 
Militaire  des  Armees  Etrangeres,”  the  “  Militar- 
Woehenblatt,”  and  “  Danyer’s  Armee-Zeitung.” 


From  sundry  communications  lately,  received,  I 
gather  that  many  friends  of  the  boy  scout  movement 
are  greatly  exercised  over  the-  removal  of  Sir  Francis 
Vane  from  the  command  of  the  London  district.  There 
seems  to  be  great  difficulty  in  discovering  any  adequate 
reason  for  this  step,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
unpopularity.  I  understand  that  Sir  Francis  Vane’s 
place  is  for  the  present  being  filled  by  a  committee 
of  officers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  only  a  pro¬ 
visional  and  temporary  arrangement.  To  hand  over 
the-  command  of  a  large  contingent  of  boys  to  soldiers 
is  an  entire  departure  from  the  original  policy  of  the 
boy  scout  movement,  and  not  by  any  means  likely  to 
find  general  favour. 


Admiral  Alfred  Leigh  Winsloe  is  going  out  to  relieve 
the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Lambton  in  the  China  command. 
As  recently  pointed  out  in  Truth,  the  choice  of  the  new 
armoured  cruiser,  Minotaur,  to  replace  the  King  Alfred 
on  that  station  suggests  the  first  step  towards  an  in¬ 
crease  of  our  naval  strength  in  the  Far  East.  Sir 
Hedworth  Lambton  has  made  himself  highly  popular 
both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  the  choice  of  his  successor 
is  highly  approved  in  the  Service. 


The  vexed  question  of  promotion  by  selection  in  the 
Navy  has  cropped  up  again,  owing  to  the  promin¬ 
ence  which  has  been  given  to  Admiral  David 
Beatty’s  advancement  to  flag  rank  by  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  December  2.  Captain  Herbert  Cust, 
whose  name  follows  that  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  the-  Navy 
List,  is  fourteen  years  his  senior,  both  in  age  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Admiral  Beatty  has  had  good  luck  in  the  shape 
of  professional  opportunities  and  by  twro  steps  of  special 
promotion  for  courage  and  resourcefulness  during  the 
Nile  and  Boxer  campaigns  became  a  full-fledged  cap¬ 
tain  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Those  who  object  to  the 
system  under  which  this  occurs  argue  that  an  officer 
should  not  get  a  great  leap  in  seniority  for  merely  doing 
his  job  on  the  “England  expects  ”  principle.  No  doubt 
the  system  is  fraught  with  some  hardship  to  individuals 
who  are  side-tracked  by  lack  of  opportunity.  But  this 
is  true  of  every  walk  of  life.  We  want  the  best  men  for 
leaders  in  the  Navy  as  elsewhere,  and  we  can  only  judge 
of  these  by7  what  they7  have  done. 


A  naval  officer  who  has  seen  the  Nassau — -the  first 
completed  German  “  Dreadnought  ” — since  she  has 
been  commissioned,  tells  me  that,  to  British  eyes  at 
any  rate,  she  offers  a  poor  contrast  to  the  design  of 
our  own  type.  “She  sits  the  w7ater,”  he  says,  “in  a 
towering  heap  of  superstructure,  more  like  a  floating 


fort  than  a  ship,”  from  which  he  deduces,  first,  that  the 
Nassau  will  offer  a  very  large  target  to  hostile  artillery7  ; 
secondly,  that  she  will  be  a  very  unsteady  gun  plat¬ 
form  in  a  seaway.  A  Norwegian  naval  officer  recently 
expressed  a  very  similar  opinion  in  a  Service  journal. 
Some  weeks  ago  Truth  pointed  out  that  although  the 
Nassau  is  substantially7  bigger  than  the  Dreadnought, 
she  is  inferior  in  armament  and  speed,  and  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  inferiority  does  not 
end  there. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Mulliner,  who  has  been  succeeded  by 
Rear-Admiral  Bacon  at  the  Coventry  Ordnance 
Works,  has  entered  the  arena  of  “naval  scandal,” 
to  the  joy7  of  the  anti-Fisher  p>ress.  Mr.  Mulliner’s 
text  is  principally  the  dilatoriness  of  the  British 
Government,  in  comparison  with  the  German,  in 
placing  orders  for  gun-mountings.  Now  gun-mountings 
are  built  for  a.  warship  ;  the  warship  is  not  built  up  to  , 
the  gun-mountings.  The  question  is,  can  the  Coventry7 
Ordnance  Works,  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  and  Maxim, 
Beardmore,  and  Armstrong,  amongst  them,  turn  out 
gun-mountings  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  any  rea¬ 
sonable-  acceleration  of  our  shipbuilding  programme? 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  they7  can.  If  Germany 
chooses  to  build  up  a  big  reserve  of  gun-mountings, 
that  is  her  business.  Any  such  reserve  in  this  country7 
must  speedily  become  obsolete,  for  the  evolution  of  the 
gun  is  steady  and  ceaseless,  and  the  mountings  designed 
for  one  type  of  weapon  are  useless  for  another. 


It  is  not  many  weeks  since  I  strongly  condemned 
the  disrating  of  petty  officers  on  the  sole  authority 
of  commanding  officers.  Much  injustice  has  been  per¬ 
petrated  under  this  arrangement,  and  it  -is  at  variance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Army,  where  an  N.C.O.  can 
only  be  reduced  by7  sentence  of  court-martial.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  Admiralty  has  now 
directed  that  in  future  the  disrating  of  petty  officers 
shall  only  be  effected  by7  sentence  of  court-martial,  as 
in  the  Army7.  This  reform  has  been  demanded  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  removes  a  very  legitimate  grievance. 


Mr.  Alfred  Spencer,  11,  Belfast  Chambers,  156,  -f 
Regent-street,  W.,  is  leaving  his  card  upon  naval 
officers  (through  the  post),  with  a  request  that  they  will 
keep  it  for  future  reference  in  case  they7  should  at  any7 
time  require  financial  assistance.  I  have  not  heard  -of 
Mr.  Alfred  Spencer  before,  but  that  is  not  surprising. 
He  has  only  possessed  this  name  by7  right  of  registration 
at  Somerset  House  since  the  end  -of  September.  He  is 
really  Arthur  Sagar,  -of  89,  Belsize  Park-gardens, 
Hampstead.  In  the  moneylending  world  Sagar  is  a 
name  of  ill-repute.  Henry  of  that  ilk  has  long  occu¬ 
pied  a  niche  in  the  Truth  Cautionary  List,  and  in  the 
forthcoming  edition  he  will  have  the  companionship  of 
Arthur. 


Naval  officers  are  also  being  pestered  with  the  money- 
lending  circulars  of  Charles  Angus,  6,  Queen’s-terrace, 
Exeter,  an  old  acquaintance  in  this  line  of  business, 
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though  he  has  dropped  out  of  sight  for  the  last  year  or 
two.  He  now  prints  a  number  of  testimonials — -anony¬ 
mous,  of  course — to  show  what  a  nice,  fair,  straight¬ 
forward,  honourable,  kind,  considerate,  patient  gentle¬ 
man  he  is  to  deal  with.  No  doubt  he  is  all  that  till  the 
borrower  is  caught  in  his  toils.  But  afterwards? 


In  a  letter  apropos  of  some  recent  paragraphs  in 
Truth,  a  former  police  official  at  Ipoh,  Perak,  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  gives  his  recollections  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  there.  He  also  makes  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  statement:  — 

The  Chinese  miners  in  Perak  (I  had  .charge  of  80,000  of  them 
far  some  time)  consist  of  Toukays  and  Sinkehs.  The  Sinken 
is  practically  a  slave  for  two  years.  He  contracts,  when  leav¬ 
ing  China.,  to  work  for  two  years  for  nothing  in  return  for  a 
passage  to  Perak  and  free  food  and  clothing.  The  Toukay, 
or  head  man,  is  very  fond  of  falsifying  returns  and  making  out 
that  the  Sinkeh  has  missed  so  many  “  labours.”  and  often  manages 
to  keep  the  wretched  man  beyond  his  time.  When  goin°- 
round  on  an  inspection  with  the  Protector  of  Chinese,  I’ve  come 
across  a  case  of  a  lad  who_had  been  unjustly  kept  in  this  wav 
more  than  a  year  over  time. 

I  wonder  whether  my  correspondent  is  right  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  labour  system  which  existed  in  his  time 
still  prevails  in  Perak.  If  so,  that  State  evidently  pro¬ 
vides  promising  material  for  another  Chinese  slavery 
cry. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CONUNDRUM. 

O  fcrtunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint.” — Virgil. 

Dear  Truth, 

I  write  to  you  because 
I’m  dying  to  be  told 
Why  Christmas  isn’t  what  it  was 
W  hen  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

\ve  keep  it  in  the  self-same  way; 

Yet  poor  its  joys  and  cold 
To  those  that  gladdened  Christmas  Day 
W  hen  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

Turkey  is  still  our  Christmas  fare ; 

But  those  that  now  are  sold 
Are  nothing  like  what  turkeys  were — 
When  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

Mince-pies  we  eat  still — hut,  ah!  sad 
Decline  must  I  unfold ! — 

They’ve  not  the  taste  that  mince-pies  had 
When  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

Plum-pudding  still,  the  season’s  due, 

On  menus  is  enrolled. 

But  where’s  the  pudding  that  I  knew 
When  I  was  twelve  years  old  ? 

Dry  are  the  walnuts  now  we  get ; 

The  chestnuts  taste  of  mould. 

How  different  from  the  nuts  I  ate 
WThen  I  was  twelve  years  old  ! 

Say,  Truth — for  you  must  have  the  key; 
_A11  problems’  keys  you  hold — 

Why  aren’t  they  what  they  used  to  he 
When  I  was  twelve  years  old  ? 

“Truth’s”  Answer. 

In  vain  the  turkeys,  friend,  you  blame, 

In  vain  the  mince-pies  scold. 
rn  every  point  they’re  just  the  same 
You  knew  at  twelve  years  old. 


The  change  is  in  yourself,  I  fear. 

Youth’s  fervour  uncontrolled 
Made  every  goose  a  swan  appear 
When  you  were  twelve  years  old. 

O  careless  childhood’s  happy  prime ! 

O  age  of  purest  .gold! 

If  we’d  but  known  our  luck  in  time — 
When  we  were  twelve  years  old ! 


The  Walton  Workhouse  Committee  have  made  their 
promised  investigation  into  the  case  of  the  man  Cain 
to  which  I  referred  last  week,  and  have  entirely 
exonerated  their  officials  from  blame.  This,  I  presume, 
means  that  the  Workhouse  Committee  and  the  West 
Derby  Guardians  as  a  body  approve  of  the  course  of 
procedure  adopted  in  taking  three  children  from  the 
workhouse  and  handing  them  over  to  their  father  on 
his  release  from  gaol,  where  he  had  been  committed  for 
ill-treating  them,  although  the'  man  was  without  means 
and  without  a  home  to  go  to.  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  one  of  the  children  was  an  infant 
nine  months  old  who  had  a  few  days  previously  been, 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  this  baby  was  readmitted 
to  the  workhouse  a  few  days  later,  to  die  there,  the 
smug  approval  with  which  these  Bumbles  endorse  the 
action  of  their  officials  almost  passes  comprehension. 


In  considering  the  question,  the  Guardians  expressed 
the  greatest  indignation  at  any  statements  being  made 
which  would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  they  were 
inhuman  and  cruel  to  the  children  under  their  charge. 
With  all  due  respect  to  these  worthy  Pharisees,  they 
seem  to  have  been  either  incapable  of  appreciating, 
or  wilfully  blind  to,  the  point  at  issue.  The}^  may 
imagine,  that  they  are  justified  in  handing  over  children 
in  their  charge  to  a  man  who  lias  been  imprisoned  for 
neglecting  them  immediately  on  his  release  from  gaol, 
without  inquiry  as  to  his  ability  to  maintain  them, 
but  they  must  not  imagine  that  any  one  else  will  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  free  from  responsibility  if  anything 
happens  to  children  under  such  circumstances.  If  this 
is  a  sample  of  their  humanity  and  kindly  forethought 
for  the  little  ones  committed  to  their  care,  the  sooner 
there  is  some  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians  the  better. 


A  proposal  was  made  at  the  Exeter  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  last  week  to  give  each  of  the  adult  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  a  pint  of  beer  with  their  Christmas  dinner. 
Only  four  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  the  proposal, 
though  the  proposer  offered  to  supply  the  beer  .at  his 
own  expense.  Evidently  the  Exeter  Guardians  cherish 
no  silly  sentiment  about  Christmas  conviviality.  I 
suppose  they  imagine  that  even  a  modest  pint  of  beer 
might  enable  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  to  forget 
for  a  few  minutes  that  they  were  paupers. 


As  a  rule  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  excuses 
of  tramps  who  are  brought  before  magistrates  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  perform  their  tasks  at  the  workhouse,  but  when 
week  after  week  vagrants  are  brought  up  from  one  par- 
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ticular  •workhouse  and  make  the  same  protest  as  to 
their  treatment  as  the  reason  for  refusing  to  work,  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  is  cause  for  complaint.  This  is 
what  has  happened  at  Chard  recently,  and  I  would 
recommend  the  Guardians  to  make  some  inquiry  into 
the  accommodation  provided  in  the  casual  ward.  The 
tramp  does  not  seek  the  casual  ward  unless  he  is 
obliged  to  do  so,  and  even  a  tramp  is  human. 

It  fell  to  the  lob  of  the  Weymouth  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  last  week  to  appoint  a  new  master  and  matron 
to  the  workhouse.  The  post  had  been  advertised,  and 
out  of  sixty-one  applicants  three  married  couples  were 
eventually  selected  to  appear  before  the  Board.  Two 
couples  were  men  and  women  of  experience  in  work- 
house  administration  ;  the  third  was  a  local  district 
councillor  who  had  been  employed  as  a  foundry  mana¬ 
ger.  The  latter,  as  well  as  his  wife,!  had  passed  the  age 
limit  named  by  the  Guardians  in  their  advertisement. 
The  Guardians  passed  over  the  younger  and  experi¬ 
enced  candidates  in  favour  of  the  older  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  couple.  I  presume  that  they  merely  advertised 
the  post  m  order  to  conform  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  being  the  case 
I  trust  the  Local  Government  Board  will  look  into 
what  appears  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  piece 
of  rank  jobbery. 

There  are  a  brace  of  Dracos  on  the  Portland  Bench, 
who  cannot  abide  the  sight  of  poverty.  It  fills  their 
souls  with  inexpressible  loathing.  One  Harry  Thresher 
appeared  before  them  last  week  for  the  appalling  crime 
of  being  found  without  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
They  sentenced  him  to  two  months’  hard  labour.  Their 
names  are  Mr.  R.  Cox  and  Dr.  T.  Howard.  How  they 
will  enjoy  their  Christmas  dinners,  happy  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  have  provided  Thresher  with  a 
merry  Christmas  in  gaol! 

There  was  an  edifying  scene  at  an  inquest  at  Can¬ 
terbury  last  vTeek  on  the  body  of  an  elderly  female 
lunatic.  It  was  admitted  that  her  death  was  due  to 
natural  causes,  but  in  the  notification  to  the  coroner, 
Dr.  T.  S.  Johnson,  the  woman’s  second  Christian  name 
was  accidentally  omitted,  and  solely  on  that  ground  he 
insisted  upon  an  inquest.  A  solicitor  representing  the 
Official  Solicitor  in  Lunacy,  as  the  receiver  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  estate,  protested  against  the  holding  of  an. 
utterly  unnecessary  inquiry,  whereupon  the  coroner 
ordered  him  to  “  hold  his  noise,”  told  him  he  was  an 
impudent  fellow,  and  threatened  to  have  him  “  chucked 
out.”  When  informed  that  he  would  he  reported  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Dr.  Johnson  replied  that  he  did  not 
care — he  had  been  reported  before.  Truly  a  pretty 
representative  of  the  Crown! 

“English  Liberal  in  Police  Court:  Magistrate  Lec¬ 
tures  Him.  on  Tariff  Reform.”  The  police  court  was  in 
Toronto,  and  the  case  is  reported  under  this  heading  in 
the  Mail  and  Empire  of  that  city.  Fred  Thompson,  the 
prisoner,  is  a  working  man  who  left  Leeds  for  Canada 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animal  s 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private" 
absolutelyconfidentiab*— Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 


over  a  year  ago.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  and  at  length  when  he  had  spent 
all  his  money  but  15  cents  he-  went  to  the  Immigration 
Office  in  Toronto  and  declared  that  he  would  not  leave 
until  he  was  given  work.  He  was  promptly  taken  into 
custody  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  This  hardly  seemed  a 
promising  case  for  expatiating  upon  the  advantages  of 
Canadian  Protection  over  English  Free  Trade,  hut  the 
magistrate,  the  redoubtable  Colonel  Denison,  of  whom 
my  readers  have  often  heard,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. 


When  Thompson  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to 
Leeds,  the  Colonel  assured  him  that  he  could  not  get 
employment  there:  “Thousands  of  men  were  walking 
about  the  streets  starving,  because  the  English  were  get¬ 
ting  their  work  don©  by  cheap  labour  in  Germany”! 
Incidentally  Thompson  was  asked  what  his  politics  were 
in  England.  He  replied  that  he  vras  a  Liberal.  “I 
don’t  wonder  lie’s  hard  up  when  he  would  vote  Liberal,” 
was  his  worship’s  facetious  comment,  as  though  the 
fact  that  the  man  would  vote  as  a  Liberal  here  accounted 
for  the  lack  of  work  in  Toronto,  where,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  some  thousands  of  unemployed  every 
winter.  Eventually  a  gentleman  in  court  promised  to 
try  to  find  a  job  for  Thompson,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  was  removed  to  the  gaol,  that  being  the  only  place 
open  to  the  penniless  man  in  Toronto.  Thompson  is  not, 
I  imagine,  likely  to  be  converted  to  Tariff  Reform. 


A  carter  was  charged  before  the  North  Walsham 
bench  of  magistrates  last  week  with  ill-treating  a  mare. 
He  had  tied  a  cord  round  the  animal’s  tongue  and  lower 
jaw  so  that  her  lips  were  cut  through,  and  the  tongue 
so  deeply  lacerated  that  it  was  nearly  severed.  The 
magistrates,  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  Mr.  G.  Walker,  and 
Colonel  Petre,  found  the  defendant  guilty  of  “a  minor 
act  of  cruelty,”  and  fined  him  £1  and  costs.  I  wonder 
what  these  wiseacres  would  consider  a  major  act  of 
cruelty  1 

In  passing  on  to  me  a  prospectus  from  a  Hamburg 
lottery  tout  named  Albert  Jarmulowsky,  a  reader  in  I 
India  mentions  that  it  was  directed  to  him  at  a  place 
where  he  resided  only  for  a  fortnight.  During  the  ! 
fortnight  he  bought  some  lottery  bonds  from  the  i 
notorious  Paris  firm  of  Cunliffe,  Russell  and  Co.,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  deluged  with  circulars  from 
moneylenders,  bookmakers,  and  bucket-shop  keepers. 
The  inference  from  this  is  obvious.  Persons  victimised 
by  Cunliffe,  Russell  and  Co.  are  naturally  regarded  as 
promising  prey  for  other  harpies,  and  their  names  and 
addresses  are  accordingly  marketable. 


A  name  new  to  me  in  connection  with  the  “free  por¬ 
trait  trick”  is  that  of  Ellis  and  Co.,  of  178,  Aklers- 
gate  street,  London,  E.C.  A  tout  of  this  firm  called  at 
the  back  door  of  a  barrister’s  house  the  other  day,  and 
wheedled  out  of  the  maid  a  copy  of  her  father’s  photo¬ 
graph,  making  the  usual  promise  that  the  enlargement 
was  to  be  executed  free  as  an  advertisement.  The  next 
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day  tout  No.  2  appeared,  and  cajoled  the  girl  into 
agreeing  to  purchase  a  frame  for  7s.  6cL,  telling  her 
she  need  not  pay  until  January  if  she  made  a  deposit 
of  Is.  The  next  step  was  an  intimation  that  an  agent 
of  the  firm  would  call  for  settlement  of  the  account, 
as  the  advertising  offer  closed  on  December  2.  Two 
of  Ellis’s  representatives  next  appeared,  and  demanded 
the  balance,  but  the  girl  having  told  her  mistress  of 
the  transaction,  they  were  compelled  to  take  their 
burden  away  with  them,  being  informed  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  recover  payment,  as  the  girl  was 
a  minor.  This  is  the  right  way  to  deal  with  these 
gentry. 


A  home-employment  trickster  calling  himself  Wallace 
King  and  Co.,  of  8,  Mason’s-avenue,  London,  E.C., 
is  advertising  in  the  Irish  daily  papers  for  employees 
lor  envelope  addressing.  He  offers  payment  at  the 
rate  of  9s.  6d.  per  1,000  to  those  who  send  him  3s.  6d. 
lor  a  sample  of  his  fountain  pen.  It  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  the  manager  of  any  newspaper  that  a 
London  firm  need  not  advertise  in  Ireland  for  envelope 
addressers,  and  that  Wallace  King’s  object  is  merely 
to  get  rid  of  cheap  fountain  pens.  But  none  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  won’t  see,  and  in  this  respect  the 
advertisement  managers  of  Irish  newspapers  are  no 
more  discerning  than  their  English  cousins. 


The  London  Watch  and  Clock  C  ompany,  of 
^6,  Camomile-street,  London,  E.C.,  is  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ranks  of  the  triek-circularisers  who  announce 
the  gift  of  a  watch  to  those  who  forward  12, s.  6d.  for 
a  chain.  The  circular  containing  the  offer  is  an  ingeni¬ 
ously  muddled  piece  of  composition,  evidently  designed 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  free,  watch  is  a  solid 
gold  article  for  which  £9  will  he  paid  if  it  does  not 
prove  satisfactory  after  thirty  days’  trial.  Possibly 
there  may  be  still  left  some  idiots  who  imagine  that 
there  are  philanthropic  firms  who  give  away  £9  watches 
for  12s.  6d.  as  Christmas  gifts,  but  surely  to-day  they 
must  be  few  in  number. 


The  old-established  firm  of  home-employment  trick¬ 
sters  who  label  themselves  the  Imperial  Art  Supply 
Co.  are  still  carrying  on  business  at  Chichester  House, 
Chancery-lane,  and  17,  Kanelagh-avenue,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
an  experienced  hand  at  print-colouring,  who  had  sent 
them  7s.  fid.  for  the  box  of  colours,  was  informed  when 
he  submitted  examples  of  bis  work  that  it  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  just  as  if  be  had  been  the  merest  tiro.  There- 
upon  he  returned  the  colours  and  demanded  the  refund 
of  his  7s.  6d.  The  I.A.S.  Co.  then  informed  him  that  no 
money  was  returned  where  the  would-be  employee 
showed  “  promise  ”  until  200  prints  had  been  coloured, 
and  that  they  supplied  untinled  prints  at  Is.  9d.  a 
dozen.  As  this  would  mean  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
nearly  30s.  for  his  7s.  6d.,  he  did  not  take  the  risk. 
The  incident  is  an  illuminating  instance  of  the  methods 
of  these  artful  dodgers. 


Pizzey  has  to  go  far  afield  nowadays  to  find  customers 
for  his  racing  predictions — as  far,  indeed,  as  Mayrnyo, 
Cpper  Burma.  He  lately  favoured  the  hou.  secretary 
oi  the  Mayrnyo  Club  with  a  circular  containing  his 
version  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Turf  as  an  owner' 
of  )  ace-horses  and  soliciting  a  trial  of  his  “  occasional 
special  telegrams.”  “  Being  content  to  he  remunerated 
only  when  I  win  money  for  patrons  I  require,”  lie 
announces,  “no  payment  in  advance.”  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  seemingly  fair  arrangement  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  condition  that  new  patrons  must  send  him 
a  deposit  of  £2  “as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,”  which 
after  all  is  very,  much  like  a  payment  in  advance. 

We  are  not  moneylenders,”  is  the  heading  of  an 
advertisement  by  Chubb  and  Co.,  11,  Adam-street, 
Strand,  W.U.  As  they  proceed  to  announce  that  they 
have  large  sums  at  their  command  for  advances  from 
£50  upwards  (“advances  upon  note  of  hand;  most 
reasonable  terms”)  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
v\hat  they  are.  Possibly  they  are  merely  moneylenders’ 
touts  or  fee-snatchers.  But  whatever  or  whoever  they 
may  be  this  advertisement  renders  Chubb  and  Co.  liable 
to  heavy  penalties  for  failing— as  I  find  they  have 
done—  to  register  themselves  under  the  Moneylenders 
Act,  and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  tha 
police. 

THE  WAITS. 

“Heaven’s  ebon  vault”  is  studded  now 
With  tiny  twinkling  spheres  of  fire: 

The  poet’s  pate  has  ceased  to  how 
Before  his  faint  abortive  lyre  : 

The  baby  calmly  sleeps  until 

The  hour  of  five  (his  time  for  roaring). 

And  father  goes  hard  at  it  still. 

Serenely  snoring. 

Hushed  to  repose,  birds,  beasts,  e’en  hats. 

Have  somehow  flown  or  slunk  from  sight. 

There’s  not  a  thing  about  but  cats 
(Who  generally  wake  at  night). 

Hark  1  ’ tis  a  trombone  close  at  hand, 

That  makes  one’s  hair  stand  up  like  bristles! 

It  is  the  Waits,  that  noisy  band 

With  wheezy  whistles! 

*  *  -x  *  * 

They  tell  a  “tale  of  Troy'  divine,” 

How  Phoebus  sang  until  its  stones 

Leapt  to  their  places ;  but  a  whine 
Like  this  upsets  one’s1  'marrow  hones. 

It  fills  one’s  tender  mouth  with  gall — 

That’s  not  a.  carol !  For  the  fact  is 

It’s  not  the  Christmas  Waits  at  all, 

It’s  cats  at  practice  ! 

Mr.  G.  W.  Linnecar’s  “Usual  Christmas  Appeal  for 
2s.  fid.”  has  just  been  issued,  and  with  it  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  balance-sheet  of  “The  Mansion  House 
Mission.”  This  precious  document  should  alone  be 
sufficient-  to  prevent  anyone  sending  Linnecar  2s.  6d.  or 
any  other  sum.  Starting  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£51,  plus  a  reserve  at  the  hank  of  £100,  Linnecar 
handled  during  the  year  £924.  As  he  finished  with 
£150  in  hand,  his  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
twelve  months  balance  pretty  closely.  But  although 
the  £773  collected  has  been  largely  received  in  response 
to  tales  of  distress,  only  £108  has  been  expended  in 
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practical  relief,  while  “  The  Pastor  ”  receives  £315. 
This  is  rather  less  than  he  gave  himself  last  year,  but 
the  sum  does  not  apparently  include  a  little  legacy 
of  £88  19s.,  which  he  received  during  the  period. 


Linnecar,  at  the  commencement  of  his  report, 
remarks  of  the  fact  that  he  has  now  been  carrying 
on  the  Mansion  House  Mission  for  twenty-nine  years, 
that  “the  whole  thing  is-  a  miracle.”  He  is  not  far 
wrong.  It  is  little  less  than  a  miracle  that  for  twenty- 
nine  years  Linnecar  should  have  succeeded  in  quar¬ 
tering  himself  on  the  charitable  public  and  still  be 
getting  close  on  a  thousand  a  year  bv  means  of  his 
mendacious  appeals. 


claiming  to  be  a  specialist  on  hernia.  One  of  the  first 
patients  was  urged  to  buy  an  appliance  from  the  “  Pro¬ 
fessor”  at  the  price  of  £8.  The  patient  declined  to  do 
this  until  he  wra-s  satisfied  as  to  ihe  efficacy  of  the 
article,  whereupon  the  specialist  dealt  him  a  blow  in 
the  face  which  blackened  his  eye.  As  the  result  of  the 
assault  Claverie  was  sentenced  to  two  days’  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  he  gave  notice  of  appeal,  and  on  depositing 
£15  as  bail  for  his  appearance  when  called  upon  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  island.  I  do  not  know  where 
this  pugnacious  practitioner  will  next  turn  up.  It  may, 
hoivever,  be  useful  to  put-  prospective  patients  on  their 
guard  against  his  black  eye  treatment. 


Graduates  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  are  being  made 
the  mark  of  a  particularly  impudent  begging  appeal 
purporting  to  emanate  from  a  Mr.  John  Dowsett,  who 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  his  degree  in  1888. 
The  real  Mr.  John  Dowsett,  who  was  for  some  years  a 
master  at  the  Mercers’  School  in  Holborn,  died  in 
1908,  and  the  appeal  is  therefore  of  a  purely  fraudulent 
nature.  The  bogus  John  Dowrsett  dates  his  letters 
from  3,  Central-street,  London,  E.C.,  and  recipients  of 
his  favours  might  do  worse  than  hand  them  over  to  the 
police. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  definitelv  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  my  Irish  readers  who  asked  me  to  inquire  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  Bernard  Dillon,  of  4,  Duke- 
street,  Charing  Cross.  Dillon  had  been  collecting  half 
the  passage  money  from  persons  whom  he  appointed 
as  managers  of  a  farm  in  the-  U.S.A.,  and  his  success 
in  this  enterprise  led  to  his  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  magistrate  at  Bow-street.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  think  either  II. M.  Prison,  Holloway,  or 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  would  be  the  most  likely  address 
at  which  to  find  him. 


A  member  of  my  staff  has  been  favoured  with  a  post¬ 
card  from  Guy  Boslyn,  dated  from  10,  Sliaftesbury- 
avenue,  Southchurch,  Essex,  requesting  particulars  of 
his  life,  “100  to  1,000  words,  with  photo,”  for  the 
Biographer.  He  is  much  obliged  to  Roslyn  for  the 
favour,  since  it  will  enable  him  to  insert  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  latest  address  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Truth 
Cautionary  List. 


The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  neighbourhood 
TV-ill  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  lady  with 
an  American  accent,  who  calls  on  them  to-  solicit 
the  favour  of  making  an  enlargement  of  a  photograph 
gratis,  as  an  advertisement  of  “  The  Australian  Art 
Company.”  The  company  is  an  individual  named 
R-osenfeld,  who  is  just  one  of  the  ordinary  free  portrait 
tricksters,  making  his  profit  in  the  usual  way  by 
charging  exorbitant  prices  for  shoddy  frames. 


Malta  was  lately  visited  by  an  individual  describing 
hirnself  as  “Professor  Arthur  Claverie,  M.D.,”  and 


Please  send  a  share  of  your  Christmas  Gifts  to 
Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway-road,  In. 
need  of  immediate  help.-L.  H,  Glenton-Kerr,  See* 


the  Great 
In  urgent 


A  few  wreeks  ago  I  had  some  communications  from 
Messrs.  Austen  Debenham  and  Company,  of  72,  New 
Bond-street,  with  reference  to  their  advertisements 
for  paying  guests,  and  I  then  expressed  my  opinion 
as  to  the  unfairness  of  obtaining  registration  fees  by 
means  of  alluring  advertisements,  while  unsuited 
clients  remained  on  their  books.  I  regret  to  find 
that  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Company  have  not  seen 
the  desirability  of  amending  their  business  methods 
in  this  particular,  since  it  is  the  procedure  adopted  by 
all  the  fee-snatching  agencies.  A  lady  who  paid  the 
firm  £1  Is.  in  September  to  be  placed  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  an  advertiser  tells  me  that  she  ha-s  received 
nothing  for  her  money,  though  Messrs.  Debenham  still 
continue  to  advertise  for  fresh  clients.  Under  the 
•circumstances  I  would  strongly  advise-  those  who  wish 
to  entertain  paying  guests  to  keep  their  guineas  in 
their  own  pockets,  instead  of  putting  them  into 
Debenham’s. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  Social  Salva¬ 
tionists  is  a  Mr.  William  Pooley,  of  22,  Coleman-street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Pooley’s  Hall,  Upton  Park,  West 
Ham.  He-  has  issued  a  flamboyant  circular,  setting 
forth  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  chain  of  self-support¬ 
ing  garden  villages  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of  the 
metropolis,  where  the  unemployed  may  make  a  fresh 
start  in  life.  He  proposes  to  make  a  beginning  with 
a  house  and  grounds  at  Canvey  Island,  where,  so  he 
states,  he  has  also  been  offered  the  Winter  Gardens 
and  sixteen  empty  bungalows.  To  enable  him.  to  get 
possession  he  asks  for  donations  towards  the  £-100 
deposit  required,  and  in  return  he  naively  offers  to 
allow  the  donor  of  any  amount  over  20s.  to  examine 
his  books,  and  inspect  any  ground  he  may  have  for 
the  unemployed. 


Pooley  calls  this  venture  his  “  Brightest  England 
Scheme,”  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  circular  he 
asks  for  contributions  towards  a  nucleus  of  £300  for 
the  £3,000  needed  to  maintain  settlers,  and  provide 
them  with  seeds,  plants,  and  manure  until  their  first 
harvest.  He  also  states  that  the  whole  scheme  is  being 
carried  out  by  Pooley’s  Glorious  Army,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  what  is  really  essential  to  the  social  Salva¬ 
tionist  who  appeals  to  the  public  for  funds,  viz.,  a 
responsible  -committee.  I  suspect  that  the  glorious 
army  must  be  the-  “  hunger  marchers,'  with  whom  Mr. 
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Pooley  had  something  to  do  last  year,  and  if  that  is 
the  case  I  am  sure  contributions  for  the  unemployed 
will  be  much  better  sent  elsewhere.  Nor  does  it  add 
to  my  belief  in  the  future  of  the  scheme  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Pooley  is  a  mineral-water  manufacturer  in  a  small 
way  of  business.  He  had  much  better  stick  to  soda 
water  and  keep  his  gas  for  filling  his  bottles. 

&  SEASONABLE  BALLAD— WITH  A  MORAL. 

John  Brown  he  was  a  tradesman  small  - 
In  fancy  goods  who  dealt; 

His  business  didn’t  boom  at  all, 

And  much  cast  down  he  felt. 

Upon  his  dusty  shelves  there  lay 
Of  surplus  wrares  not  few, 

The  which,  with  each  succeeding  day, 

More  stale  and  shop-soiled  grew. 

By  deep  despair,  at  length,  unmanned, 

His  wife  the  case  he  told  : 

“Last  winter’s  stock  is  still  cn  hand; 

We’ll  never  get  it  sold.” 

Pooh  !  John,  ”  quoth  she.  “  Come,  pipe  up,  now, 
Don’t  let  your  spirits  sink! 

We  11  clear  that  stock — I’ll  show  you  how — - 
Before  you’ve  time  to  wink.” 

Next  day,  Brown’s  shop  was  all  the  go. 

Aye,  what  a  change  was  there ! 

The  same  old  goods  were  still  on  show. 

Yet  people  stopped  to  stare  ; 

For  sprigs  of  holly,  three  or  four, 

Were  interspersed  with  these, 

And  placards  which  the  label  bore, 

“  Our  Christmas  Novelties  !  ” 

Soon  in  long  streams  of  buyers  burst, 

By  singlets  and  by  pairs ; 

They  fought  (the  ladies  were  the  worst) 

To  get  those'  shop-soiled  wares. 

’Twas  useless  lumber,  most  of  it, 

And  ancient  as  you  please. 

What  mattered  that?  They’d  all  been  bit 
By  “  Christmas  Novelties.” 

Moral. 

If  you  have  aught  you’d  like  to  sell, 

It  doesn’t  matter  what — 
jx  spavined  horse,  a  cracked  old  bell, 

A  leaky  watering-pot — 

And  if  a  struggling,  fighting  ring 
Of  buyers  you  would  see — 

Well,  now’s  your  chance.  Just  call  the  thing 
A  “  Christmas  Novelty”! 


SCRUTATOR. 

- ►O'*- - 

FOOD  TAXES  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

rjIHE  Liberals  are  perpetually  asking  the  Unionists 
whether  they  intend  to  lay  import  duties  on  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  and  the  Unionists,  whilst  prepared  to 
lay  import  duties  on  other  articles,  are  always  either 
shirking  the  question  of  food,  or  explaining  that  it 
would  be  taxed  so  scientifically  that  its  price  would 
not  rise,  which  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  Now,  speaking 
i  generally,  I  am  a  Free  Trader,  but  were  I  prepared  to 
cax  imports  othei’wise  than  for  revenue  purposes,  food¬ 
stuffs  would  be  the  first  thing  that  I  should  tax,  for  the 
,  :ake  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  protective 
arill  on  food  which  can  be  raised  in  England.  I 
ielieve  in  getting  the  people  back  to  the  land,  because 
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a  prosperous  peasantry  is  a  good  thing  in  itself  and  a 
source  of  health  and  strength  to  a  nation.  The  first 
step  towards  obtaining  a  prosperous  peasantry  is  that 
the  rural  workers  should  be  the  owners  of  the  land 
they  cultivate.  But  in  the  case  of  most  European 
countries  certainly  in  that  of  England — it  is  necessary 
that  the  cultivators,  if  they  are  to  be  prosperous,  should 
also  be  protected  against  the  competition  of  countries 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  more  favourable  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Whether  the  end  is  worth  the  price  that  the 
country  must  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  increased  cost 
of  food  is  an  open  question.  Each  country  must  decide 
for  itself.  In  our  case  the  price  would  certainly  be  a 
high  Jne,  and  as  it  would  have  to  be  paid  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  town  workers,  who  form  the  majority  of 

the  electorate,  I  doubt  their  ever  agreeing  to  pay  it _ - 

at  any  rate,  with  their  eyes  open.  But  I  can  under¬ 
stand  a  man  who  is  not  clear  that  the  cost  to  him  per¬ 
sonally  would  be  heavy,  seeing  advantages  which  he 
thinks  would  compensate  for  the  increased  price  of  food. 

The  life  of  a  small  holder  and  his  family— a  family  is 
practically  a  necessity  of  his  existence',  for  he  must 

look  to  them  for  much  of  the  labour  he  requires _ is 

always  a  hard  one,  even  under  protection.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  healthy  one,  and  health  means  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  experience  of  most  European  countries,  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  ready  to  accept  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  provided  they  are  assured  of  acquiring  for 
themselves  the  whole  produce  of  their  toil.  This  they 
are  fully  assured  of  when  they  are  the  owners  of  their 
own  land,  always  provided  they  can  keep  out  of  the  grip 
of  the  usurer,  to  whom  they  may  have  recourse  for  the 
capital  which  they  require.  In  this  originates  the 
joy  of  ownership,  of  which  wTe  hear  so  much.  And  the 
advantage  is  not  confined  to  the  owner,  for  the  zest  and 
energy  thus  imparted  to  labour  tend  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  soil,  and  to  that  extent  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  What  do  we  see  in  France, 
where  the  system  of  small  agricultural  proprietorship 
pi<_vails?  As  a  rule,  I  doubt  whether  these  small 
holders  are  much  better  off  than  an  agricultural 
labourer  with  us.  Yet  they  are  contented  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  their  children  are  eager  to  step  into  the  same 
position.  When  they  have  more  sons  than  are  needed 
to  work  on  the  holding,  some  of  the  sons  go  off  to  a 
town,  find  work  in  any  sort  of  employment,  live  on 
next  to  nothing,  and  strive,  often  wTith  success,  to  save 
enough  to  acquire  holdings  in  their  native  villages.  A 
good  deal  of  the  purchase  money  will  be  obtained  on 
mortgage.  The  hut  upon  it  may  be  scarcely  fit  for 
human  habitation,  but  the  peasant  struggles  and  con¬ 
trives  to  pay  off  his  mortgage,  and  thus  by  degrees 
arrives  at  the  position  of  an  unencumbered  owner.  He 
has  not  injured  himself  in  the  struggle,  probably  the 
reverse,  while  the  economic  benefits  of  his  frugality  and 
industry,  and  that  of  thousands  of  others  striving  in  the 
same  fashion,  extend  around  over  a  wide  area. 

Seeing  how  hard  is  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
small  peasant  proprietors  in  protected  countries,  I  am 
not  hopeful  of  the  possibility  of  creating  such  a  pro¬ 
prietary  on  any  considerable  scale  in  this  country 
under  Free  Trade.  And  if  it  were  created,  the  Pro- 
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tectionist  party  iu  the  country  would  speedily  receive  a 
great  accession  of  strength — a  point  to  which  the 
“Back  to  the  Land”  school  of  Liberals  have  probably 
not  given  much  consideration.  But  other  things  are 
needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result  besides 
protective  tariffs.  Land  must  be>  freely  marketable, 
and  it  must  not  be  artificially  held  off  the  market. 
In  order  to  bring  agricultural  land  freely  into  the 
market  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  laws  of  succession. 
It  is  generally  the  law  in  foreign  countries  that  a  man  s 
land  is  divided  upon  his  death  among  his  children,  if 
he  has  any.  The  result  i.s  that  landed  estates  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  broken  up.  Those  who  own  land  in 
any  quantity,  knowing  that  their  property  is  liable  to 
be  broken  up  and  dispersed  on  their  death,  are  willing 
to  part  with  it  whenever  they  see  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  to  their  own  advantage.  Abroad  land  is  con¬ 
stantly  sold  for  this  last  reason,  and  would  be  in 
England  but  for  the  sentiment  which  attaches  to  “  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  family,”  and  which  is  encouraged  and 
protected  by  our  present  laws.  I  doubt  if  the  net 
revenue  obtained  from  land  in  this  country,  when  all 
outgoings  are  allowed  for,  exceeds  2  per  cent,  on  the 
market  value,  and  many  a  landowner  would  be  glad  to 
realise  and  make  better  use  of  his  money  but  for  senti¬ 
ment,  backed  up  by  entails  and  settlements,  and  such¬ 
like  legal  contrivances  for  keeping  estates  together. 
I  would  make  short  work  of  the  legal  side  of  ibis 
system.  At  the  same  time  land  banks  should  be  esta¬ 
blished  everywhere,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a 
small  holding,  and  also  of  supplying  him  at  moderate 
interest  with  the  capital  necessary  to  work  his  land, 
and  thus  saving  him  from  becoming  the  mere  slave  of 
a  moneylender.  All  this  would  be  vastly  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  the  smallholdings  legislation  which  we 
have  to  be  content  with  at  present.  But  at  present  we 
have  to  he  content  with  it.  And  why?  Because  rhe 
last  word  in  legislation  rests  with  the  land-owning 
interest.  For  this  reason  I  doubt  whether,  with  or 
without  food  taxes,  we  shall  get  far  towards  the  creation 
of  a  peasant  proprietary  while  we  have  a  House  of 
Lords. 

PROMOTION-  BY  “GENERAL  LIST.” 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  present  unpopularity  of  the 
Army  is  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  young  officers 
after  joining  the'  Service  that  no  matter  how  keen  they 
may  be,  how  full  their  minds  are  of  the  “joy  for 
soldiering,”  and  how  .great  a  sacrifice  of  leisure  and 
amusement  they  are  willing  to  make  in  order  to  get  on 
in  their  profession,  under  the  present  system  of  regi¬ 
mental  promotion  there  is  no  means  of  climbing  the 
ladder  out  of  the  ordinary  turn  of  seniority.  Luck 
may,  and  does,  bring  earlier  promotion  to  some  officers 
than  to  others;  hut  it  is  luck  alone.  The  regiment  is 
like  a  family,  and  to  promote  one  officer  over  another 
because  he  is  the  better  man  of  the  two,  would  have 
much  the  same  effect  in  regimental  life  as  if  a  younger 
brother  were  put  over  the  head  of  the  elder  in  the 
family  circle.  A  prescriptive  claim  to  promotion  by 
seniority  is  the  undeniable  right  of  the  regimental  officer 
who  lives  under  a  system  which  does  not  allow  picking 
and  choosing  of  individuals,  or  rising  out  of  the  ruck, 


or  even  of  the  elimination  of  wastrels,  so  long  as  they 
commit  no  offence  against  the  ■customs,  prejudices,  anti 
good  or  had  form  of  their  regimental  comrades.  Nor  is 
it  easier  under  existing  conditions  to  promote  an  officer 
out  of  one  regiment  into  another,  which  he  would  enter 
as  an  interloper,  standing  in  the  way  of  another  man 
who  has  a  vested  right  to  a  step  which  the  intruder  s 
varrival  would  take  from  him.  For  these  reasons  the 
(regulation  under  which  an  officer  can  be  recommended 
(for  so-called  accelerated  promotion  is  a  dead  letter,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  regimental  system  is  broken  up 
and  the  area  of  promotion  is  widened  by  placing  officers 
of  each  arm  of  the  'Service  on  one  list  for  purposes  of 
selection  and  advancement.  This  is  the  true  remedy  for 
all  existing  grievances  in  regard  to  promotion,  and  of 
many  other  faults  in  our  military  system. 

There  are  approximately  800  cavalry  and  5,000 
infantry  officers  in  the  Army.  What  is  proposed  is  to 
classify  these  officers  by  arms,  making  two  lists  for 
promotion,  one  for  cavalry,  the  other  for  infantry,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
till  it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  and  as  is 
still  the  case  with  the,  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Promotion  could  then  be  regulated  as  in  the 
Navy,  the  present  Selection  Board  being  used  fox*  the 
purpose,  or  better  still,  a  new  Promotion  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  officers1  of  high  rank  outside  the  War  Office, 
and  removed  from  the  domination  of  headquarter  in¬ 
fluence.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  save  under  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  to  take  oral  evidence  as  to  the 
fitness  of  individuals  for  promotion,  but  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  commanding  officers  could  be  accepted 
whenevei*  such  recommendations  were  backed  up  by  the 
brigade  and  divisional  generals,  and  by  the  generals 
commanding-in-chief.  When  an  officer  was  recom¬ 
mended,  as  described  above,  for  accelerated  promotion 
lie  would  be  taken  from  his  unit,  as  opportunity  might 
offer,  and  transferred  to  another  corps  in  the  higher 
rank  for  which  he  had  been  selected,  the  officers  super¬ 
seded  by  his  promotion,  if  reported  efficient,  going  on  as 
before  and  taking  their  turn  for  seniority  promotion 
either  in  their  own  unit  or  elsewhere,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  service.  As  soon  as  the  general  list 
was  formed  the  prescriptive  right  to  regimental  seniority 
promotion  would  automatically  disappear,  and  young 
officers  would  in  future  feel  that  their  success  depended 
on  effort,  and  no  longer  on  chance,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  regulating  factor  of  a  military  career. 

Provided  the  Promotion  Board  were  so  constituted  as 
to  command  the  general  confidence  of  the  Army,  there 
would  he  no  more  difficulty  in  regulating  promotion  in 
a  list  of  5,000  officers  than  in  one  containing  half  that 
number.  The  altered  system  would  not  necessarily,  nor 
even  frequently,  require  the  removal  of  an  officer  from 
the  regiment  in  which  he  was  serving,  but  it  would 
give  the  authorities  the  power  of  removal,  which  they 
do  not  now  possess,  and  which  would  only  he  exercised 
when  special  reasons  required  the  step  to  he  taken. 
For  many  years  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  con¬ 
taining  some  2,000  officers,  was  administered  as  one 
corps,  and  it  was  not  till  1896  that  the  regiment  was  p 
divided  into  two  branches,  erroneously  termed  field  and 
garrison,  with  separate  lists  for  promotion.  The  forma-  ; 
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tion  of  these  two  lists  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  and  the  return  to  one  list  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Apart  from  promotion,  which  works  unequally  in 
the  two  branches,  the  authorities  are  no  longer  able  to 
utilise  the  services  of  Artillery  officers  as  they  could 
when  they  were  all  on  one  list,  and  were  available  for 
any  duty  required  of  them,  whether  in  garrison  or  in 
the  field.  The  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  with  its 
1,000  or  so  of  officers,  is  admirably  administered  on  the 
one-list  principle,  the  advantages  of  this  unified  organi¬ 
sation  being'  particularly  felt  during  time  of  war,  when 
the  various  branches  of  the  Engineers  Department  act 
as  reinforcements  to  one  another.  What  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  to  apply  the  same  principle  which  has  proved 
successful  in  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps  to  the  case  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  of 
the  Line,  leaving  the  Guards  and  Household  Cavalry 
untouched,  in  consideration  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
duties  required  of  them. 

When  Lord  Cardwell  replaced  the  single  by  the 
double  battalion  regiment,  linking  two  battalions  to¬ 
gether  for  purposes  of  administration  and  promotion, 
the  change  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  regimental 
officers  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  old  system ; 
but  there  is  probably  not  an  officer  now  serving  who 
would  wish  to  go  back  to  the  single  battalion  organisa¬ 
tion.  That  organisation  was  too  restricted  and  inelastic 
for  modern  war  purposes,  and  tended  to  turn  a  regiment 
into  an  exclusive,  cranky,  and  narrow  school  of  training, 
which  shut  its  door  to  all  progressive  influence.  Even 
with  the  double  battalion  regiments  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  is  necessary  to  prevent  that  crystallisation  of  ideas 
which  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  military 
uniformity  when  left  to  work  its  rigid  will  unchecked 
and  undisturbed.  If  Mr.  Haldane  continues  his  reign 
at  Whitehall  after  the  general  election  is  over,  a  fresh 
lease  of  office  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  and  other  reforms  in  the  regimental  system 
which  have  long  been  in  the  minds  of  army  reformers, 
and  which  only  require  to  be  carried  through  with  a 
strong  hand  to  ensure  both  their  success  and  ultimate 
popularity. 

THE  PRICE  OF  A  LADY’S  INFLUENCE. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Truth  I  had  occasion  to  refer,  not 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  practice  which  is  occasionally 
indulged  in  of  terrorising  people  by  making  free  with 
the  name  of  this  journal.  Whenever  an  instance  of  this 
practice  has  come  to  my  knowledge  I  have  always 
pointed  out  that  any  one  who  is  subjected  to  this  form 
of  terrorism  can  always  defeat  the  attempt  by  coming 
direct  to  the  Editor  of  Truth.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
editor  to  prevent  the  name  of  his  paper  being  misused 
by  evil-disposed  persons  for  their  own  ends ;  but  any 
editor  who  cares  for  his  own  reputation  or  that  of  his 
paper  will  be  the  first  to  resent  such  proceedings  when 
they  are  brought  to  his  knowledge.  That,  at  any  rate, 
is  my  position. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  some  curious 
information  about  a  case  of  this  kind.  In  recent  issues  of 
Truth  reference  has  been  made  to  a  Mr.  Clement  Hob¬ 
son,  who  carries  on  business,  nominally  as  a  land  agent 
and  mortgage  broker,  at  12,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Enough  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Hobson  to  indicate 


that  he  is  a  gentleman  with  a  not  exactly  blameless 
record,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  good  many  enemies.  He 
was  originally  referred  to  in  Truth,  in  connection  with 
another  matter,  as  having  been  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  young  men  with  expectations  to  West-end 
moneylenders ;  and  it  has  since  transpired  that  he  is 
actively  connected  with  a  company  called  Duncan 
MacDonald  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  moneylenders  pure 
and  simple.  His  case  was  not  improved  by  his  solicitor, 
who  came  to  this  office  and  denied  the  allegation  about 
Mr.  Hobson’s  connection  with  the  moneylenders,  though 
the  denial  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  was  shown 
to  be  untenable.  Mr.  Hobson  seems  to  have  been  appre¬ 
hensive  that  after  this  incident  further  particulars  of  his 
career  might  appear  in  Truth.  Although  I  had  sent  a 
representative  to  see  him  a  few  weeks  ago  in  company 
with  his  solicitor,  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
approach  me  again,  and  he  endeavoured  to  use  private 
influence  in  various  ways  with  a  view  of  persuading  me 
to  say  nothing  more  about  him.  I  mention  this  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  frame  of  mind  he  was  in,  and  that  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  unknown  to  his  acquaintance.  In  what  follows 
I  give  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  supplemented  in 
important  particulars  by  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Newton,  of 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  to  whom  he  went  for  advice. 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  days  after  tlx  last  'Truth 
article  in  which  his  affairs  were  discussed,  Mr.  Hobson 
received  a  mysterious  hint  from  a  Mr.  Laurillard,  with 
whom  Duncan  MacDonald  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  lately  had 
some  litigation  over  an  unpaid  bill,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  further  reference  to  him  in  Truth 
on  payment  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  some 
person  undisclosed.  Mr,  Hobson  declined  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  seductive  proposition.  On  the  following 
day,  another  acquaintance,  Mr.  Ernest  Polden,  asked 
him  at  what  time  he  would  be  in  his  office,  and 
mentioned  that  he  was  sending  some  one  to  see  him  en 
business.  About  the  appointed  time  a  lady  arrived  at 
Mr.  Hobson’s  office,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
informed  him  that  she  had  been  instrumental  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  references  to  him  in  Truth,  and  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this  sort  of  business,  having  done 
it  in  regard  to  Truth,  on  a  previous  occasion.  In  this 
way  she  led  up  to  an  intimation  that  she  expected  to  .be 
paid  for  her  services.  Mr.  Hobson  declined  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  her,  and  she  left.  Subsequently  to  this, 
Mr.  Polden  saw  Mr.  Hobson  and  represented  to  him 
that  the  lady  ought  to  be  paid.  I  may  here  mention 
that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Polden  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
a  slight  conflict  of  evidence  between  the  two  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Polden’s  version  is  that  he  merely  suggested  that 
the  lady  had  really  rendered  services  deserving  of  pay¬ 
ment,  though  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  more  than  the 
value  of  a  new  frock,  with  perhaps  a  hat  thrown  in. 
Mr.  Hobson’s  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Polden  told  him 
that  the  matter  was  very  serious,  and  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  him  to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  lady’s 
good  offices,  or  something  to  that  effect.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Hobson  very  wisely  went  to  Mr.  Arthur  Newton, 
who  on  the  following  day  had  an  interview  at  his  office 
with  Mr.  Polden.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  on  this  occasion,  but  the  only 
points  worth  noting  are,  first,  that  Mr.  Polden  named  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  as  the  amount  which  he 
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thought  Mr.  Hobson  ought  to  pay  to  the  lady;  and, 
secondly,  that  on  Mr.  Newton  desiring  some  evidence 
that  the  lady  was  in  a  position  to  do  what  she  alleged 
sue  had  done  and  was  willing  to  continue  doing.  Mr. 
Polden  expressed  his  belief  that  she  wras  intimate  with 
some  gentleman  connected  with  Truth,  though  she 
would  not  mention  the  name.  Mr.  Polden  was  not  in  a 
position  to  say  more  than  that  he  believed  that  what 
she  said  was  true.  He  had  previously  told  Mr.  Hobson 
that  he  thought  something  should  be  given  to  the  lady 
at  once,  as  she  was  going  out  of  town  at  the  week-end. 
Mr.  Newton  naturally  advised  his  client  not  to  make 
any  payment  under  these  circumstances,  and  he  then 
communicated  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  to  me, 
Mr.  Hobson  subsequently  called  at  my  suggestion,  and 
gave  the  rest  of  the  story  as  above  related. 

Having  heard  all  this,  I  naturally  thought  that  I 
should  like  to  learn  what  Mr.  Polden  had  to  say  about 
it,  and  on  my  invitation  he,  in  his  turn,  called  at 
Truth  Office.  He  explained  that  what  he  had  done 
in  the  matter  had  been  merely  done  to  oblige  Mr.  Lauril- 
lard,  the  gentleman  who  had  first  broached  to  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son  the  question  of  a  payment  of  money.  He  really 
did  not  materially  dispute  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Newton’s  and  Mr.  Hobson’s  statements,  except  in  the 
one  particularly  mentioned  above,  viz.,  that  he  had  never 
suggested  that  the  lady  was  entitled  to  more  than  the 
price  of  a  new  frock,  or  some  little  compliment  of  that 
kind.  When  I  pointed  out  that  in  his  desire  to  oblige 
Mr.  Nauri Hard  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  somewhat 
invidious  position,  he  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the 
fact,  and  said  that  he  wished  he  had  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  business.  In  explanation  of  his 
pressing  the  lady’s  demand  for  remuneration  upon  Mr. 
Hobson  after  the  latter  had  declined  to  deal  with  her, 
he  explained  that  he  merely  did  so  because  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  indignant  at  the  uncivil  way  in  which  the  lady 
had  been  received  by  Hobson,  after  coming  with  an 
introduction  from  him  (Mr.  Polden).  He  assured  me 
that  he  did  not  himself  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  the  lady’s  statements  as  to1  wdiat  she 
had  done,  and  generally  that  he  had  acted  in  the  matter 
in  perfect  good  faith,  however  indiscreetly.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  bring  or  send  the  lady  herself  to 
Truth  Office  and  he  readily  promised  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  the  lady  will  come.  I  shall  be  interested 
to  hear  her  account  of  the  matter.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  why  I  should  wait  for  it  before  stating  how/  the 
case  now  stands.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  publicly 
against  tlie  proceedings  of  Messrs.  Laurillard  and 
Polden.  Whatever  the  lady’s  explanation  of  her  share  in 
i.he  business  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  is  in  no 
position  to  exercise  a  particle  of  influence  in  this  office. 
Hie  was,  therefore,  demanding  money  on  representa¬ 
tions  which  were  not  true.  It  must  be  perfectly  well 
known  to  both  Mr.  Laurillard  and,  Mr.  Polden  that  to 
back  up  a  person  who  is  demanding  money  in  this  way 
is  a  very  risky  proceeding.  Both  these  gentlemen  might 
easily  find  themselves  in  a  very  unpleasant  position 
through  their  misplaced  confidence  in  the  mysterious 
lady’s  statements.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  them  in 
future.  Personally,  I  always  feel  a  certain  amount  of 


sympathy  with  people  who  are  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
pressure  applied  in  this  instance  with  a  view  of  squeez¬ 
ing  their  money  out  of  them.  Mr.  Clement  Hobson 
imay  or  may  not  be  a  deserving  object  for  sympathy. 
But  he  took  the  right  course  in  letting  me  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  I  advise  everybody  who  finds  himself 
in  a  similar  position  to  do  the  same. 

THE  PERSISTENCY  OP  PANTOMIME. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  talked  about  the 
doom  of  the  pantomime,  and  the  hatching  of  “  The 
Blue  Bird  ”  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  would-be  wise¬ 
acres  in  their  prophecies  of  its  extinction.  Yet  why 
should  the  pantomime  be  doomed  as  long  as  there  are 
grown-ups  to  go  to  it?  It  is,  after  all,  the  grown-ups 
Who  are  the  patrons  at  the  box-office,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  have  the  right  to  call  the  tune  of  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  Not  for  another  generation,  possibly  for  two* 
or  three — -for  bad  habits.  We  are  taught,  die  hard — • 
will  grown-ups  cast  off  the  old  love,  to  see  which 
children  serve  as  the  best  possible  excuse. 

The  fears  of  those  who  see  in  “  The  Blue  Bird.  ”  the 
death-blow  of  the  pantomime  are  chiefly  based  on  a 
group  of  secessionists  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  modern  child — as  they  call  him— which  really 
means  that  they  are  regarding  for  the  first  time  with  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  what  has  really  always 
existed.  They  are  discovering  slowly  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  children  and  grown-ups  is  based,  not 
on  the  length  of  their  frocks,  hut  on  the  superior 
imaginative  power  of  children,  on  their  greater  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  and  on  their  instinctive  power  of  judicious 
selection  and  discrimination.  The  progress  of  the 
secessionists  has  been  marked  by  such  entertainments 
as  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  “'Peter  Pan,”  “Pinkie  and 
the  Fairies,”  and,  lastly,  “The  Blue  Bird.”  Of  these, 

“  Peter  Pan  ”  combines  a  strain  of  serious  thought  with 
as  much  .of  the  pantomime  element  as  corresponds  to 
natural  childish  racketing.  “The  Blue  Bird,”  on  the 
other  hand,  has  practically  nothing  of  the  “funny-man” 
element.  But  it  is  just  this  serious  vein  of  which  average 
grown-ups  complain.  They  object  to  the  treatment  of 
parent-and-children  problems,  and  regret  Dan  Leno 
and  all  the  hilarious  element  provided  for  them  by  a 
thoughtful  pantomime  manager.  I  have  heard  people 
complain  of  the  frank  treatment  of  death  in  “The  Blue 
Bird  a  treatment,  by  the  way,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  either  with  coffins  or  with  harps  and  crowns. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  newer  form  of  child’s 
play  appeals  strongly  to  the  unspoilt  imaginative  power 
of  the  child.  Although  his  parents  may  not  talk  to 
him  of  birth  and  death,  his  mind  is  none  the  less 
busied  with  these  problems,  and  he  soon  discovers  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  conventional  parental  explanations. 
“The  Blue  Bird”  fosters  that  child-like  vision  which 
can  see  in  a  handful  of  bricks  anything  from  an 
Aladdin’s  Palace  to  a  train  with  a  little  hoy  looking 
out  of  the  window.  It  also  responds  to  the  child’s 
love  of  giving  to  the  inanimate  personal  and  animate 
qualities.  Mr.  Bread  and  Miss  Milk,  Mr.  Eire  and 
Lady  Water  were  known  to  children  long  before  they 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  command  of  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck.  The  real  child  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
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altogether  accept  thle  pantomime  without  criticism. 
First  and  foremost,  he  complains  that  it  is  not  at  all 
like  the  story.  Indirectly,  his  faculties  are  blunted  by 
a  surfeit  of  meaningless  noise  and  colour. 

The  grown-up  pantomime-lover  argues,  however,  that 
children  do.  not  understand  the  newer  form  of  play,  and 
that  they  are  merely  bored  by  them — which  really 
means  that  the  grown-up  himself  objects  on  principle 
to  be  made  to  think.  He  will  have  his  comic  songs 
about  going  home  in  the  dark,  his  topical  allusions,  his 
pink-legged  prima  ballerina,  his  red-nosed  comedian, 
Who  shows  how  funny  it  is  to  be  drunk.  He  does  not 
exactly  insist  that  children  shall  understand  this  part 
of  the  programme ;  rather  does  he  rely  in  this  case  upon 
their  not  understanding ;  there  is  more  than  enough 
that  they  can  enjoy,  and  after  all  it  is  he  who  has  to 
take  them.  It  is  fortunate  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  child  uses  that  unconscious  discrimination,  which, 
like  the  green  colouring  matter  in  plants,  transforms 
and  purifies  the  noxious  gases  of  vulgarity. 

Altogether,  there  is  at  present  no  fear  at  all  for  the 
demise  of  the  pantomime,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  write  a  children’s  play  which  is  not 
based  on  elementals,  and  which  does  not,  therefore,  deal 
with  the  real  life  so  deprecated  by  the  elders1.  There 
is  all  the  difference  between,  say,  “  The  Blue  Bird  ”  and 
the  pantomime,  as  between  the  man  who  keeps  on  say¬ 
ing  “  Boo,  boo,  boo,”  until  a  child  laughs  in  self- 
defence,  and  the  person  who  takes  children  seriously' 
and  wins  their  whole  confidence.  And  grown-ups,  after 
all,  find  it  much  less  exhausting  to  say,  ‘‘Boo,  boo.” 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 


LEOPOLD  II. 

T7ING  LEOPOLD  had  a  narrow  escape  of  not  exist- 
ing.  The  death  of  his  eldest  brother  in  1834 
threw  Leopold  I.  into  a  state  of  deep  depression.  He 
had  a  notion  that  it  was  better  for  the  world  for  him 
to  have  no  more  offspring,  and  he  proposed,  in  all 
seriousness,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
August,  and  to  afford  every  facility  to  his  young  wife 
to  divorce  him.  Louis  Philippe  sent  Talleyrand  to 
Brussels  to  try  and  banish  this  idea  from  h(s  head.  I 
have  seen  some  letters  from  Madame  Adelaide,  Louis 
Philippe’s  sister,  on  the  subject.  Queen  Louise,  if  any¬ 
thing  so  monstrous  came  to  pass  as  what  her  husband 
proposed,  might  retire  to  a  nunnery  to  pray  for  him, 
but  to  lend  herself  to  a  divorce  was  impossible.  Her 
piety  and  feminine  delicacy  of  sentiment  stood  in  the 
way. 

To  what  degree  were  the  evil  prognostications  of  the 
first  Leopold  fulfilled?  The  second  Leopold  was  born 
■with  a  deformed  foot.  The  skill  of  his  shoemaker  and 
a  mechanical  appliance  hid  the  deformity,  but  the  foot 
always  dragged.  His  brother,  the  late  Comte  de 
Flandre,  had  some  congenital  deformity  of  the  inner 
«ar.  It  made  him,  as  a  child,  very  backward  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  speak,  and  stone  deaf  as  he  attained  manhood. 
As  he  grew  old  the  infirmity  extended  to  his  brain. 
Charlotte,  the  only  daughter,  has  been  under  restraint 
for  the  last  forty-four  years.  If  the  late  King  was  a 


business  man  of  rare  ability,  he  had  flaws,  or  tares, 
that  made  Lombroso  shake  his  head.  One  of  them 
was  an  utter  want  of  moral  sense  in  many  directions. 
It  almost  amounted  to  lunacy.  The  French  call  mad¬ 
men  alienes ,  meaning  that  their  want  of  sympathy  with 
other  human  beings  “alienates”  them.  Nobody  had 
ever  a  place  in  the  late  King’s  affections  until  he  came 
under  the  spell  of  Caroline  Delacroix,  now  by  his 
creation  Baroness  Vaughan.  He  was  very  shameless, 
and  did  not  in  the  least  mind  having  no  character  to 
lose.  Thiers,  who  had  an  edge  up  against  him  for 
intriguing  with  Bismarck  to  obtain  all  the  North  of 
France,  thought  to  punish  him  by  causing  a  certain 
correspondence  to  be  read  in  a  Correctional  Court  of 
Justice.  It  had  been  seized  in  the  desk  of  a  woman 
engaged  in  “  la  traite  des  blanches ,”  and  related  to  blue 
eyes  and  dark-haired  Irish  girls.  Leopold  showed 
himself  a.t  the  Frangais  not  many  days  after,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  Thiers  had  brought  about  the 
public  reading  of  the  letters,  seemed  to  feel,  and  pro¬ 
bably  felt,  no  resentment. 

His  heir-apparent,  who  died  in  1869,  was  thought  by 
the  late  Queen  of  the  Belgians  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  a  dark  plot  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  simply 
perished  of  a  nervous  affection — a  congenital  tare.  The 
eccentricities  of  the  Princess  Louise  arise  from  some¬ 
thing  morbid.  Her  sister,  as  Austrian  Crown  Princess, 
was  of  almost  shocking  indiscretion. 

Leopold  was  not  cruel,  but  his  want  of  sympathetic 
imagination  incapacitated  him  for  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  others  or  looking  with  compassion  on 
their  afflictions.  This  made  for  the  remorseless  cruelty 
of  his  administration  of  the  Belgian  Congo— —the  worst 
den  of  slavery  that  ever  was. 

The  German  side  of  his  disposition  made  him  patient, 
persevering,  watchful,  hard,  .and  close  of  hand.  The 
French  side  rendered  him  an  amateur  of  the  dissipations 
of  the  Paris  boulevards  and  drew  him  to  the  green-room 
of  the  Opera.  House  danseuses.  “  She  suits  me  exactly,” 
he  said  to  M.  Charles  Bocher.  “  Her  physical  beauty, 
save  her1  ears,  is  absolute,  and  shei  is  idiotically  stupid. 
The  latter  quality  will  prevent  her  lending  herself  to 
the  intrigues  of  politicians  or  financists.  But  as  you 
take  a  paternal  interest  in  her,  tell  her  to  remove  that 
Lion  of  Belgium  in  coloured  glass  from  her  dining¬ 
room  window.” 

Ever  sincei  he  provided  himself  with  fleet  motors  he 
lived  as  much  in  Paris  as  in  Brussels.  Fie  used  to 
put  up  in  the  rooms  of  Tom  Walsh  (Tipperary  Tom), 
the  Colorado  Hotel  King,  and  his  great  friend,  because 
of  the  tips  he  could  give  about  American  investments. 
The  curiosity  of  the  American  press  and  the  attentions 
of  American  young  ladies,  however,  drove  him  to  that 
caravanserai  of  kings,  the  Bristol.  He  had  quiet 
there  and  was  in  the  heart  of  that  part  of  Paris  “  ou 
1’on  s’amuse,”  and  but  a  stone’s  throw  from  Voison’s 
restaurants.  There  he  had  his  one  reserved  corner, 
sometimes  screened  from  the  gaze  of  other  diners, 
august  or  illustrious. 

The  King  was  superstitious,  not  religious.  One  day 
as  he  chatted  there  with  a  former  British  Minister  to 
Brussels  of  his  plan  for  a  universal  exhibition  on  a 
tract  of  land  he  had  bought  on  the  north  side  of  that 
city,  the  diplomat  asked  whether  he  meant  to  follow 
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the  French  in  having  no  religious  service  at  the  open¬ 
ing?  “No.  I  do  not  mean  to  suppress  God.  If  He 
does  not  exist,  a  lot  of  things  indissolubly  connected 
with  His  name  certainly  do.  I  mean  to  he  on  the  safe 
side,  and  will  not  affront  Him.  To  do  so  might  draw 
down  His  vengeance.”  “  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
He  troubles  himself  with  our  little  affairs?”  “If  He 
does  not,  possibly  ‘  les  gens  de  son  haute,  ou  meme 
de  sa  basse,  administration  ’  may.”  And  then — “  the 
Queen  had  an  amulet  that  was  supposed  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  from  fire.  She  one  day  lost  it.  In  the  night 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the-  Palace  of  Laeken  ana  nearly 
burned  it  down.”  The  diplomat  bowed  acquiescence. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Leopold  II.  was  on  an  occasion 
of  high  festivity  underlaid  with  deep  tragedy.  It  was 
at  a  great  ball  which  he  attended  with  Queen  Marie 
Henrietta.  They  both  had  been  informed  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day — but  sub  rosd,  in  order  not  to 
spoil  the  ball — of  the  execution  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  her  cousin,  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  Both  took 
a  part  in  the  opening  quadrille  and  stayed  for  a 
supper  served  at  midnight.  Twenty-four  Sovereigns 
in  esse  and  in  posse  sat  down  to  the  principal  table, 
and  the  other  guests  in  groups  of  fours  and  sixes 
at  little  tables.  The  one  at  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  placed  was  close  to  the  table  d'honneur, 
as  we  called  it,  and  quite  near  the  places  assigned 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  A  certain 
Vicomte  d’Archauld,  who  had  served  under  Talley- 
rand  in  Brussels  and  London,  and  again  under  other 
chiefs  in  these  capitals,  sat  at  my  table  with  the 
Emperor’s  Master  of  the  Horse,  Gen.  Fleury,  with  three 
other  persons.  The  General,  being  out  of  sorts,  went 
away  soon,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  rest,  who  wanted 
to  talk  freely,  albeit  in  an  under-tone,  and  had  much  to 
say  of  great  interest. 

Leopold  had  his  hair  then  dressed  and  beard 
trimmed  to  bring  out  the  likeness  which  he  fancied 
he  bore  to  Francis  I.,  but  which  only  existed  in 
the  remarkable  length  of  the  nose.  At  least,  so  I 
thought.  Titian,  in  portraying  Charles  V.,  displayed 
his  nobly  intellectual  brow  and  a  handsome  nose,  hiding 
as  much  as  he  could  the  monstrously  under-hung  chin. 
I  lancis  I.  may  have  resembled  Louis  Philippe  and 
Leopold  in  having  a  pear-shaped  face  and  cranium.  If 
so,  the  great  Venetian  artist  concealed  this  peculiarity 
by  painting  Francis  in  profile  with  a  nicely  clipped  and 
pointed  beard  and  a  toque  cap  and  feather  that  gave 
fulness  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  modern  style  of 
dress  debarred  the  King  of  the  Belgians  from  resorting 
to  any  similar  expedient  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  defect 
I  speak  of.  The  breadth  of  the  face  at  the  maxillaries 
greatly  struck  me,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  head  at  the 
crown.  With  this  I  had  the  impression  of  the  King  being 
a  viveur.  He  ate  and  drank  of  the  sumptuous  dishes 
and  fine  wines  with  frank  gusto  and  a  robust  appetite. 
The  pointed  fair  beard  wagged  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  meal,  and  he  said  smart  things  flippantly 
to  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  others  sitting  near  him. 
His  flippancy  or  loquacity  did  not  ®o  much  indicate  that 
he  carried  light  weight,  but  that  the  mind  wanted 
gravity  and  must  be  shallow,  though  strong,  perhaps,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way. 


The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  I  thought  anything  but 
pleasing.  I  sometimes  reflect  on  this  first  impression  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  Leopold’s  private  life.  The 
choppy  shortness  of  her  answers  to  the  Imperial  fellow 
guest  beside  her,  as  he  felt  in  politeness  bound  to  make 
an  opening  for  chitchat,  may  have  been  due  to  an 
effort  to  keep  down  emotion  at  the  shock  received  some 
hours  before.  Her  passion  for  horses  and  her  love  of 
music  annoyed  and  bored  the  King.  Each  was  in 
discordant  rather  than  in  harmonious  contrast  to  the 
other.  She  had  an  abruptly  ending  nose,  almost 
snubby,  and  he,  the  long  nose  and  small  eyes  of  the 
cautious,  prudent  rodent.  Her  eyes  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  a  masterful  character.  The  whole  heart  of 
each  was  in  their  only  son,  doomed  to  be  called  away 
two  years  later.  The  poor  daughters  were  treated  as 
of  no  account,  brought  up'  a.  V eau  glueee,  chided  often, 
and  never  fondled.  When  a  third  came  three  years 
after  the  brother’s  death,  the  father  in  his  caustic  way 
proposed  to  call  her  Malvenue  (unwelcome).  She  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  with  whom  the  King  kept 
on  good  terms. 

The  installation  of  Baroness  de  Vaughan  about  three 
years  ago,  at  Lormoy,  the  chateau  of  Mine.  Henri  Say, 
astonished  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  woke  up  the  Comte 
de  Flandre.  The  birth  there  of  her  second  son  took 
place  under  the  auspices  of  four  great  gynaecologists 
summoned  from  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  Paris.  A 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  pushed  international 
courtesy  so  far  as  to  send  a  police  guard  for  the  house 
and  surrounding  park,  detectives  to  ldrk  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  that  screen  the  domain  wall,  and  horse  police 
to  patrol  the  road  services  that  were  continued  for 
some  months.  The  first  child  so  resembled  the  lost 
heir  apparent  as  to  seem  to  Leopold  his  re-incarnation, 
in  a  healthy  body  free  from  every  Hapsburg  stigma. 
He  was  born  in  the  sumptuous  Villafra-nca  winter 
residence,  registered  as  son  of  Caroline  Delacroix  and 
father  unknown  ( pere  inconnu ).  A  patent  of  Congo 
State  nobility  made  him  a  Count.  In  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  second  the  Vaughan  title  is  added  to 
the  mother’s  name,  and  the  too  common  and  rather  low 
pere  inconnu  is  altered  to  pere  absent.  Another  patent 
of  African  nobility  awaited  the  little  stranger  and  a 
magnificent  -gilding  for  the  coronets  of  both  in  a  gift 
to  each  of  15,000,000  francs  drawn  up  in  due  notarial 
form. 

The  lady,  not  liking  Lormoy,  which  had  the  drawback 
of  being  on  the  side  of  Paris  farthest  from  Brussels, 
her  crowned  friend  or  husband  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  bought  for  her  the  incomparable  chateau  built 
by  Marshal  de  Balincourt,  a  crony  of  Mine,  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  with  its  home  and  game  parks,  dairy  farm,  ponds, 
trout  stream,  and  pasturages. 

The  -world  now  knows  who  Baroness  Vaughan  is.  I 
doubt,  judging  from  her  appearance,  if  both  her  parents, 
who  acted  as  concierges  to  the  French  Minister  at 
Bucharest,  are  Batignollaises.  Her  intenselv  black 
eyes,  large  and  liquid,  can  be  of  soft  lustre,  or  dart 
out  flame.  They  can  equally  well  be  ardent  or  in¬ 
dolent.  The  fighting  fury  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey, 
and  the  sensuousness  of  the  Oriental,  with  something 
that  tells  of  an  Italian  far-back  origin,  are  in  those 
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ey-es.  Leopold  once  said  to  Chaplin,  the  painter,  who 
was  fond  of  types  tainted  with  aristocratic  degenera¬ 
tion.  "A  mon  avis  nne  femme  ayant  la  taille  bien 
fait©  et  planturfeuse,  une  abondante  chevelnre,  et  de 
beaux  yeux,  est  une  ires  belle  personne.”  Baroness  de 
Vaughan  comes  up  to  this  standard.  She  had  studied 
at  th©  Conservatoire,  but  too  late  to  shake  off  an  exotic 
accent  that  unfitted  her  for  the  Paris  stage  ;  she  had 
gone  through  some  storms,  and  she  had  passed  the  age 
of  five-and-tweniy  before  she  made,  seven  years  ago, 
the  conquest  of  the  most  money-making  king  in 
Europe. 


Sixteen  young  soldiers  belonging  to  a  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment  met  the  other  evening  on  the  invitation  of  a  com¬ 
rade  to  dine  in  a  wayside  inn  belonging  to  an  ex-chef 
of  eminence.  Thirteen  ‘belonged  to  great  aristocratic 
families,  and  are  heirs  to.  large  fortunes.  Three  were 
sons  of  humble  country  folks,  for  officers  now  discour¬ 
age  caste  feeling  in  the  troop  or  the  rank  and  file. 
The  price  agreed  on  with  the  landlord  was  fifteen 
francs  a  head,  and  wine  not  included,  nor  truffles.  The 
menu  was  potage  princess©,  a  delicious  white  soup, 
with  creme  de  riz  for  thickening;  trout,  which 
cost  eighteen  francs  a  kilo ;  riz  de  veau  au  vin 
rouge;  ja.mbon  de  York  aux  epinards  en  bateaux,  the 
bateaux,  or  boats,  being  in  pie-crust ;  poulardes  de 
Iloudan,  aux  truffes  roties,  garnies  de  cailles,  salade 
Rachel,  frontage,  fruits  varies,  petits  fours  and 
sucreries  furnished  by  Ravisset ;  the  wines  were  Bord¬ 
eaux  ordinaire,  Sa.uterne,  Chateau  Margaux,  Chablis, 
Poniard,  Hermitage  du  Pape,  Meet,  and  Veuve 
Cliquot.  Thirteen  of  th©  young  soldiers  had  come 
from  the  series  of  early  winter  festivities  that  now  go 
forward  in  the  chateaux.  The  one  who  gave  the  dinner 
excluded  game,  with  which  he  and  most  of  his 
guests  had  been  surfeited  in  luxurious  homes.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  is  good  for  young  dukes,  princes, 
and  marquises  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths 
to  have  to  face  after  a  dinner  like  this  the  hardships 
of  barrack  life. 


THE  HEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 

- - 

December  15:  I  to  lunch  with  my  friend  General 
Wigg,  at  his  club  in  Charles-street,  where  a  choice 
luncheon  and  please  me  mightily,  and  not  least  the 
still  Moselle,  which  they  do  import  direct  from  Mayence 
for  the  drinking  of  gouty  members,  and  not  a  twinge 
(I  am  told)  of  that  devilish  malady  in  a  magnum  of  it. 

We  together  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  to  Truth 
Toy  Show,  and  as  brave  a  show  of  dolls  as  ever  I  see. 
I  soe  bewildered  by  the  number  and  the  splendour  of 
them  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  lost  for  discrimination,  and 
do  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  judges. 
I  am  taken  with  the  representation  (from  “  David 
Copperfield  ”)  of  Betsy  Trotwood  driving  donkeys  off  her 
green ;  and  again  with  a  great  group  of  Arctick 
explorers,  designed  with  great  art  by  the  Mistresses 
G.lave,  with  sledges,  dogs,  and  polar  hears,  all  com- 
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pleat — the  snow  counterfeited  by  white  wool  and  the 
ice  by  faint  blue  oil-silk,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
which  was  pretty  to  observe. 

Also  I  am  vastly  pleased  with  a  large  doll,  attired 
as  a  sick-nurse,  and  so  demurely  shy  and  coquettish 
as  you  would  scarce  believe  possible  in  a  waxen  effigy. 
General  Wigg  poking  me  in  the  ribbs  and  saying  :  — 

“  Ecod,  Pepys,  I  wager  you  would  cheerfully  fall 
sick  to  have  such  an  attendant. ” 

But  I  remind  the  General  that  we  married  men  have 
not  licence  to  chuse  our  own  nurses ;  and  he  answer 
me,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  is  wholly  aware  of  it. 

Anon  by  lift  to  the  theatre  above,  where  I  bear  a 
pretty,  humorous  piece  of  reciting  by  Mr.  Duncan 
Tovey,  and  a  “mono-duologue,”  entitled,  “The  Major 
Explains,”  given  by  Mr.  and  Mistress  Walkes.  Where¬ 
in  th©  lady,  who  mighty  garrulous,  do  all  the  talking, 
and  the  gentleman,  who  have  come  to  propose,  have 
no  chance  soe  much  as  to  thrust  in  a  word  edge-wise. 
And  when,  in  desperation,  he  is  driven  to  write  “I  love 
you”  on  his  shirt-cuff  and  show  it  to  her,  she  round 
on  him,  demanding  why  he  had  not  said  soe  at  first, 
instead  of  chattering  for  an  hpur  at  random  as  he  had 
done.  Which  methought,  a  pretty  feminine  touch,  and 
true  to  the  life — to  talk,  as  it  were,  a  dog’s  hind  leg 
off  and  then  to  reprove  the  dog  for  its  discursive 
volubility. 

See  next  a  little  farce,  entitled  “  Hard  Luck,”  by 
Mr.  F.  Fenn,  which  is  all  about  the  adventures  of  a> 
new  Raffles,  and  excellent  good  fooling.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  another  play,  “  Love,  the  Pilgrim,  a 
comick  pastor  ail  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Hueffer,  and  as  fair 
a  bevy  of  well-favoured  shepherdesses  as  a  man 
need  wish  to  behold.  But  most  of  all  was  it  pretty 
to  observe  the  awakening  of  love  in  Corydon  and 
Phyllis,  he  then  kissing  a  girl  in  love  for  the  first  time. 
Set  me  thinking  who  was  the  first  wench  I  did  ever 
kiss.  But  that  was  soe  long  since,  and  there  have  been 
soe  many,  that  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  ibis 
one  item ;  soe  I  give  it  upp  in  despair. 

All  in  the  pastorall  good,  and  not  least,  methought, 
the  title.  For  verily  is  Love  a  pilgrim,  a  rover  having 
no  settled  lodging ;  and  as  I  have  been  payned  to 
remark  in  some  of  mine  ovs  married  friends,  eeven 
the  nuptiall  chain  itself  doe  not  always  hold  him  fast, 
which,  for  a  Christian  man,  make  sad  thinking. 

I  talking  awhile  with  some  of  the  140  children  from 
the  workhouse  schools  who  have  come,  on  Truth’s 
invitation,  to  see  the  show;  and  albeit  I  cannot  win 
them  to  say  much,  I  can  discern  their  enjoyment  in 
their  little  faces.  And  it  was  a  goodly  sight. 

Home,  where  I  dined  hastily,  and  agayn  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  to  see  the  evening  theatricalls,  all  by 
amateurs,  which  I  have  been  told  are  mighty  good. 
And  soe  we  find  them.  One  piece  an  old  favourite 
of  mine,  “  Sweethearts,”  by  W.  'S.  Gilbert,  mighty  well 
rendered,  hut,  what  doe  delight  me  most,  a  medley  of 
dances  and  musick  to  follow,  intituled  “  Pierrot  and 
Pierrette's  Rehearsal,”  wherein  a  brave  show  of  comely 
maids,  daintily  attired  in  satin  gowns,  none  too  long, 
with  white  wigs,  which  doe  give  their  complexiouns 
ravishing  effect  to  the  eye.  The  dancing  and  singing 
I  find  to  be  entrancing,  and  know  not  whether  I  be 
the  more  enraptured  with  Mistress  Violet  Freer  or 
Mistress  Coysgarne  Sim,  each  by  turn  seeming  to  me 
the  type  of  perfection.  Mistress  Sim  remind  me  of 
my  own  wife,  whom,  I  left  at  home,  the  night  air 
being  unsuited  to  her.  And  I  have  a  mind  to  goe  to 
the  green-room  and  offer  my  congratulations  in  person 
to  Mistress  Sim,  not  alone  as  actress,  but  as  producer 
of  this  excellent  entertainment.  But  I  am  warned  off 
from  my  purpose  by  a  notice  straitly  forbidding  any 
stranger  to  approach  that  sanctuary.  Which  methought 
a  precaution  whollv  ridiculous©,  and  indeed©  the  one 
signal  errour  in  else  excellent  arrangements. 

Soe  home  and  to  bed,  well  contented  with  my  day; 
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for  I  feel  that  I  have  combined  enjoyment  with  duty 
— two  things  which  seldom  goe  together.  But  Lord  1 
when  they  do,  they  warm  a  man’s  heart,  as  it  were, 
with  a  mighty  pleasant  glow. 

December  16:  Up  and  Christmas  shopping  with  my 
wife,  and  a  bad,  nasty  time.  Every  place  crowded ;  all 
fighting  to  come  at  the  counters,  and  the  women  worst; 
soe  I  am  thrust  hither  and  thither  with  noe  ceremony, 
and  my  ribbs  are  dug  into  and  my  toes  trampled  upon ; 
yet  not  one  of  my  fair  hustlers  ever  think  to  beg  my 
pardon,  but  glare  wrathfully  at  me,  as  if  I  had  done 
her  a  grievous  wrong  by  coming  in  the  way  of  her 
elbow  or  her  shoe’s  heel.  I  vowing  that  if,  by  Heaven’s 
goodness,  I  do  escape  from  it  with  my  life,  I  will  never 
agayn  adventure  myself  in  such  a  pandemonium.  And 
what  do  make  it  worse  is  that  my  wife  seem  to  be 
enjoying  it,  nay  eeven  (if  I  may  soe  say)  to  be  having 
the  day  of  her  life.  For  Lord !  what  an  aggravation  is 
this  of  a  man’s  misery  to  see  another  made  happy  by 
the  very  thing  that  vexeth  him ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
there  is  something  indecent  and  even  devilish  in 
taking  a  pleasure  in  that  which  causeth  so  much  pain 
to  another.  Besolve  I  will  pinch  my  wife  when  I  get 
her  home,  to  teach  her  a  better  charity. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 


- +£>* - 

THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  TOWER. 

“  IP  son!” 

The  kneeling  figure  started  slightly,  hearing 
the  whisper  in  its  ear,  and  half  turned  its  face. 

Domine  salvum  fac  Regem  nostrum  Ricardum,  my 
son.” 

The  Benedictine  had  stolen  list-footed  from  among 
the  shadows  of  the  great  pillars,  and  stood,  a  blacker 
Shadow,  bending  over  the  solitary  worshipper  in  the 
darkening  Chapel  of  St.  John.  It  was  a  breathless 
August  evening  .of  the  year  1483,  and  not  a  sound 
penetrated  to  this  remote  fastness  of  the  keep. 

“  Cod  save  the  King,  father,”  answered  the  sup¬ 
pliant.  It  was  Brackenbury  himself,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  a  sore  matter  of  conscience  had  brought 
him  to  this  place.  He  rose  instantly  to  his  feet. 

“  1  jsay  it  with  all  my  heart,”  quoth  he.  “  God  save 
the  King — from  numbering  himself  among  hia  worst 
enemies.” 

“Sh — six!”  whispered  the  Chaplain.  “  Sh — sh  !  good 
Sir  John.”  He  put  a  finger  to  his  lips,  and,  motion¬ 
ing  the  other  forth,  held  him  on  the  outer  threshold. 

c'  To  ensure  the  pure  succession,”  he  said  low.  “This 
bastard  boy,  ^Sir  John — a  canker  that  would  eat  into 
the  State.  No  safety  but  in  his  'excision.” 

^  Foi’  the  second  time/  replied  the  knight  sternly, 
“  take  my  answer.  Question,  if  you  will,  the  blood 
that  courses  in  his  veins;  question  not  mine.  That 
stoops  to  no  midnight  butchery.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  as  if  in  appeal  or  protest,  to¬ 
wards  the  chapel,  and  turned  to  go.  But  the  priest 
detained  him. 

“A  moment,  good  Sir  John.  The  King  wills  it.” 

“  He  must  find  a  baser  instrument.” 

“  Well  so,”  said  the  Benedictine,  “  well  so,  good  Sir 
John.  Only  keep  your  back  to  us,  saving  your  honour, 
and  see  nothing  for  a  little  space.” 
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The  Lieutenant,  without  another  woi'd,  strode  away, 
his  harness  clanging  in  the  vaults. 

The  covert  priest  stood  listening,  a  smile,  small  and 
hungry,  on  his  lips.  He  hungered,  indeed  had  always 
hungered,  for  many  things — prefexment,  power,  the 
good  immoral  gifts  of  life  and  indulgences  other  than 
Papal.  And  suddenly,  amazingly,  it  appeared,  they 
were  all  come  within  his  grasp.  He  had  only  to  per¬ 
suade  this  master  of  his  to  a  certain  deed,  by  absolving 
him  for  it  before  committed,  and  a  mitre  awaited  him. 
It  had  been  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  he  had  whispered 
in  Sir  John’s.  The  Abbot  of  his  own  order  at  West¬ 
minster  was  deeply  involved  with  the  Queen-dowager, 
to  whom  he  had  given  sanctuary.  The  crooked  King 
disliked  people  who  sheltered,  his  enemies.  A  motion 
of  his  hand — and  the  Chaplain  was  in  the  Abbot’s  place. 
The  seat  awaited  him — it  xvas  stupendous,  actual — 
and,  while  reaching  for  it,  to  be  baulked  by  a  scruple 
of  conscience  not  his  own !  The  thing  was  intolerable, 

Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s!  His  lips  watered,  thinking  of 
it;  his  eyelids  blinked  and  reddened.  He  was  a  lean, 
famished-looking  body,  with  sharp-set  features,  and  a 
smile  perpetually  on  his  mouth  between  propitiatory 
and  craving.  One  might  have  counted  his  ribs,  and 
never  guessed  at  the  dreams  of  surfeit  that  wantoned 
under  them.  He  turned  and  crept  away. 

That  night  a  messenger  rode  from  the  Tower,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  wake  of  the  royal  progress  northwards. 
He  found  the  King  where  he  lay  at  Warwick  Castle, 
and,  entering  to  him  at  midnight,  whispered  of  Sir 
Johns  obstinate  density,  and  of  the  Chaplain’s  better 
understanding.  A  few  minutes  later  Sir  James  Tyrrell, 
(master  of  the  King’s  horse,  started  on  his  way  back  to 
London.  He  took  with  him  a  brace-  of  confidants,  fat 
trusty  fellows,  whose  names  should  be  pilloried  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  They  were  John  Dighton  and  Miles 
Forrest,  sinewy  miscreants,  as  callous  to  suffering  as 
Smithfield  butchers.  He  took  also  a  Royal  Warrant, 
entrusting  toi  him,  for  one  night  only,  the-  custody  of 
the  fortress,  its  keys  and  passwords ;  and  finally  he 
took,  for  his  personal  comfoi-t  in  the  business,  a  sure 
conviction  of  his  own  damnation.  Reaching  the  Tower, 
he  displayed  his  commission,  locked  away  all  trouble¬ 
some  witnesses,  emptied  the  outer  ward, ‘to  which  the 
public  had  access,  of  its  loiterers,  and  had  the.  place  to 
himself.  Having  done  which,  he  hastened  with  his 
two  ruffians  to  the  gatehouse  where  the  princes  lay. 

It  was  a  close  windless  night,  with  thunder  brooding 
over  the  river.  Every  stone  that  slipped  under  the 
assassin’s  feet  jarred  his  nerves  intolerably.  He 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  walked,  wringing  his  wet 
forehead.  'The  shadow  of  a  figure  that  rose  upon  him 
from  the  shadowy  porch  brought  an  oath  from  his  lips. 

“  Who’s  that?  Answer,  and  be  damned  !  ” 

“Hist,  good  Sir  James,”  whispered  the  crawling 
priest,  "  Curse  not  thine  own  absolver.” 

“A  blasphemy,”  answered  Tyrrell;  “or  God  Him- 
iself  is  a  villain.  Come,”  he  said  intolerantly,  “  show 
us  the  way  to  hell.” 

The  Benedictine  crossed  himself. 

Ostende  nobis,  Domine,  misericordiam  tuam,”  he 
murmured.  “  Direct  our  stumbling  feet  who  -seek  the 
light  by  dubious  ways.  Give  me  the  key,  soldier.  It 
were  well  that  I  ascended  first  to  report  if  the  children 
sleep.  The  better  for  them ;  the  better  for  us.” 

Bending  under  a  low  doorway  in  tbe  wall  of  the 
passage,  he  disappeared.  Tyrrell  let  out  a  quaking 
groan. 

“  Trip  his  heels,  trip  his  he-els,  O  Devil,  my  master  1  ” 
he  sighed  between  his  teeth. 

The  shadow  went  up  the  stairs,  paused  at  a  certain 
door,  fitted  a  key  into  its  lock  with  stealthy  caution, 
listened,  and  glided  into  the  room  beyond.  It  was 
small,  and  fast-locked  in  stone  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
There  were  windows  front  and  hack.  Through  the 
former  a  cresset  burning  on  St.  Thomas’s  tower  across 
the  ward  cast  a  red  flicker  upon  -a  couple  of  pallets 
standing  near  side  by  side  against  the  wall.  A  sound 
of  unconscious  breathing  came  from  these.  The  evil 
shadow  crept  on  and  stooped. 
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Blood  on  the  young  white  face?  Fool,  it  was  the 
painting  of  the  cresset!  This  deed  might  seem  a  pitiful 
thing  were  it  not  for  the  hunger  that  seemed  a  piti- 
tfuller.  To  be  abbot — to  he  bishop — to  be  cardinal, 
even!  Who  knew?  He  glanced  down.  His  own  inky 
cassock  was  smeared  with  the  scarlet  fire.  To  wade 
through  blood  to  the  Sacred  College!  Why  not?  The 
lend  expiated  all  means  thereto.  There  were  a  score 
of  precedents  to  justify  him.  The  abbacy  once  gained, 
his  power  for  good  would  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
[He  raised  his  eyes.  The  red  glare  seemed  to  fill  them 
from  within.  Something  in  his  interposing  shadow 
appeared  to  make  the  younger  child  behind  him  un¬ 
easy.  He  stirred  and  moaned  in  his  sleep.  Presently 
he  murmured,  with  a  whimper:  — 

"Take  it  away,  mother.” 

He  was  always  her  Saxon  darling,  with  the  head  of 
gold.  She  used  to  call  his  eyes  like  cockles  in  the 
corn.  The  shadow  stole  apart, ,  and,  with  a  sigh,  he 
breathed  warm  again. 

To  be  abbot!  What  surer  justification  of  his  right 
than  to  despatch  these  innocent  souls  to  God?  They 
would  thank  him  in  the  end  for  much  peril  spared 
them.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  leaving  the  door 
ajiar,  descended  as  he  had  come. 

The  human  dogs  below*  were  straining  in  their 
leashes.  At  a  sign,  Tyrrell  motioned  them  ten  their 
work.  The  two  stole  up,  while  their  master  remained 
,to  hold  the  door.  And  then  came  the  awful  interval. 

The  blood  on  the  white  face !  The  priest  blinked  at 
the  cresset  flaming  high  across  the  yard.  Surely  it 
burned  with  a  lurider  glow.  It  was  the  wind  fanning 
it.  Wind?  There  was  no  breath  of  wind  in  all  the  dead 
night.  What,  then,  if  not  the  pipe  of  wind  in  passage 
or  keyhole,  was  that  sudden  whine  which  rose  upon 
the  silence?  With  the  sweat  breaking  out  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  he  seized  a  mattock,  one  of  several  which  had 
been  laid  ready,  and  began  frenziedly  striking  at  the 
ground  under  the  wall.  Tyrrell,  with  a  gasping  oath, 
cams  hurrying  to  join  him. 

They  dug  like  madmen,  against  their  own  terror  and 
fthe  vision  to  come.  And  when  at  last  it  announced 
itself,  with  heave  and  suffie  and  the  grunting  of  brute 
lungs,  they  would  not  pause  for  a  moment,  hut,  re¬ 
inforced,  wrought  and  wrought  until  the  grave  was 
made  and  closed  in,  and  their  sin  covered.  And  then 
Tyrrell,  summoning  his  vile  grooms,  delivered  up  his 
trust  and  rode  away  for  York,  with  his  soul  rattling 
like  a  dried  kernel  within  him. 

The  Chaplain  thought  of  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  and 
bending,  with  an  abject  face,  to  kneel  by  the  grave, 
saw  dark  stains  on  his  sandalled  feet.  He  glanced  at 
the  burning  cresset,  stooped  and,  touching  them,  looked 
at  his  fingers.  To  wade  through  blood!  With  a 
shudder  he  thrust  his  hands  out  of  sight  into  the  wide 
sleeves  of  his  cassock,  and  went  hurriedly  away,  drift¬ 
ing  across  the  open  ward  like  the  black  shadow  of  a 
cloud. 

But  the  morning  found  him  restored  and  un¬ 
repentant.  Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s  !  Day  by  day,  while 
that  preferment  was  delayed,  the  hunger  ravened  in 
him  and  the  conscience  hardened,  until  his  crime,  going 
unrewarded,  filled  him  with  an  insane  and  rageful 

joy- 

But  one  evening  there  came  a  secret  message  to  him 
that  the  King,  superstitious  after  the  fashion  of  the 
sceptical  and  world-serving,  had  taken  exception  to  the 
place  of  burial,  and  desired  that  the  dead  should  be 
privately  -exhumed  and  re  interred  in  a  place  less  un- 
consecrate.  Flushed  with  renewed  hope,  the  Chaplain 
hugged  his  confidence  and  went  with  burning  eyes  about 
his  task. 

God  knows  how  he  managed  to  perform  it,  and 
alone  and  without  exciting  suspicion.  But,  working 
with  demoniac  energy,  he  got  out  the  spoiled  young 
bodies,  and  conveyed  them  one  by  one  to  the 
new  grave  that  he  had  himself  opened  for  them 
under  the  chapel  stairs.  There  they  might  repose 
within  sound  of  the  Mass,  at  peace  and  at  rest 
for  ever  more.  His  imagination,  as  with  mono¬ 


maniacs,  could  flow  only  in  one  direction.  Each  day 
he  trod  upon  the  stones  that  hid  his  secret  and  never 
faltered  or  feared ;  and  each  day  he  waited,  hungering, 
for  his  summons  to  Westminster. 

It  came  at  last — the  prize  for  which  he  had  wrought 
and  suffered  and  bartered  his  priestly  soul.  He  was  in 
the  chapel  at  the  time,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lieutenant  calling  to>  him.  He  hurried  out  and  saw 
Sir  John  standing,  citation  in  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"Hail,  Father  Abbot!”  quoth.  the  knight,  in  that 
faint  derisive  tone  he  had  ever  assumed  towards  him 
since  their  last  interview. 

The  Chaplain,  his  thin  lips  chewing  out  a  smile, 
lingered  on  the  top  of  the  flight,  and  then,  all  in  a 
moment  his  eyes  were  seen  to  fix  themselves  in  a  stare 
bf  horror,  as  if  some  terrific  vision  opposed  them. 

"What’s  this?”  he  whispered.  "Who  put  it 
here  ?” 

The  other  answered,  startled,  "I  see  nought.” 

"Ah,  ha!” 

He  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  screech,  and  fell 
headlong.  His  neck,  as  he  pitched,  doubled  under  him 
with  a  crack,  and  the  body,  bowling  down,  was  flung  at 
Sir  John’s  feet.  There,  with  its  head  fallen  back  upon 
the  very  stone  which  locked  away  its  secret,  it  relaxed 
and  settled. 

He  had  received  the  Wages  and  paid  the  price  of 
blood  in  one  and  the  same  instant. 

So  died  that  Chaplain  of  the  Tower  who  alone,  out 
bf  all  the  kingdom,  could  have  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  tragic  dead.  When,  on  the  accession  of  Henry,  it 
became  necessary  for  reasons  of  high  policy  to  disinter 
the  bodies,  the  grave  under  the  wall  was  found  to-  have 
been  violated — only  rumour  could  whisper  by  whom. 
One  of  the  actual  murderers  was  dead ;  the  other, .  to¬ 
gether  with  the-  late  Master  of  the  Horse,  being  seized 
and  questioned,  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  matter. 
Hot  until  two  hundred  years  had  passed  was  the  secret 
to  be  unearthed  by  some  masons  engaged  in  repairing 
the  chapel  stairs. 

And  the  priest?  There  was  a  legend  once  current 
of  an  odd  little  detail  connected  with  his  end,  and  that 
was  that  the  body,  when  picked  up,  exhibited  no  marks 
of  injury  about-  the  head  and  neck,  only  the  feet  were 
bloody.  '  It  might  well  have  been,  seeing  whereon  they 
had  trodden  those  many  days  past. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 


THE  imbecile  descendants  of  iniquitous  ancestors, 
dear  Lady  Betty,  are  Tory- Anarchists ;  they  are 
Abe  revolutionists  of  reaction. 

The  outcome  of  the  crisis  will  differ  little  in  this 
direction,  whatever  occurs  at  the  elections ;  the 
Radicals  and  the  Tories  alike  will  immolate  the  Peers 
to  propitiate  the  People. 

•  .  •  •  • 

The  Sovereign  in  England  is  only  nominally  a  Sove¬ 
reign ;  the  "Sovereign  People”  only  nominally  enjoy 
sovereignty.  The  country  is  governed  by  a  group  that 
employs  the  Sovereign  and  the  “  Sovereign  People  ”  for 
purposes  described  as  patriotic,  which  are  seldom  other 
than  personal. 

•  •  •  * 

In  England  alone  has  cowardice  become  a  political 
asset.  In  the  year  there  have  been  the  air-ship  scare, 
invasion  scare,  ruin  scare,  Socialist  scare,  and  cordite 
scare,  and  the  Dreadnoughts  are  dreading  destruction. 


R.M.S.  “Dunottar  Castle.” — £12  12s.  :  Oporto,  Gibraltar, 
Tangier,  Algiers,  Palermo,  February  15th.  £26  5s.  :  Palestine,. 

Egypt,  Constantinople,  Greece,  March  3rd.  Secretary,  5, 
Endsleigh-gardens,  London,  N.W. 
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The  Old  English  maintained  one  Englishman  was  a 
match  for  three  foreigners ;  the  New  English  imagine 
one  foreigner  is  a  match  for  three  Englishmen ! 

•  •  •  *  • 

What  more  ignoble  than  a  scare-ridden  race? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  the  memorable  essay  by  the  late  Mr.  Abraham 
Hayward  on  ‘‘  The  British  Parliament :  Its-  History 
and  Eloquence,"  there  are  the  following  passages  that 
may  be  quoted  here  with  advantage:  — 

“The  conflicts  between  the  two  Houses  .  .  .  are 

deplete  with  dramatic  situations  and  details.  Take,  for 
example,  the  conflict  in  1700,  when  the  Commons 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  annulling  the  royal  grants  of 
forfeited  property  and  sought  to  force  it  intact  through 
the  Lords  by  coupling  it  with  a  money  Bill.  The  Lords 
passed  amendments;  the  Commons  rejected  them;  the 
Hords  passed  them  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time 
received  the  Bill  back  again  with  a  threatening  intima¬ 
tion  that  it  must  pass.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 

borough  counselled  concession  as  the  least  of  two  evils. 
Better  pass  a  bad  Bill  than  provoke  another  revolution 
or  civil  war."  The  situation  resembles  exactly  the  one 
which  has  now  arisen,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  the  Lords 
then  maintained  a  Bill  was  bad  which  no  one  would 
mow  consider  otherwise  than  good. 

****** 

The  “  dog-in-the-manger "  attitude  prevails  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  moment.  Dr.  Cook  and  Commander  Peary 
we  at  once  proclaimed  had  not  reached  the  North  Pole. 
The  wax  bust  attributed  by  Dr.  Bode  to  Leonardo  da 
"Vinci  we  immediately  insisted  was  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lucas.  The  Germans  are  not  to  build  more  ships  than 
we  can  conveniently  destroy.  Our  libraries  are  to 
refuse  to  supply  books  which  resemble  the  litera¬ 
ture  we  commonly  connect  with  France.  We  are 
to  shut  our  ports  to  trade,  close  our  doors  to  the 
foreigner,  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth,  block  the  high 
seas  with  Dreadnoughts,  and  sing  “  Britons  never  shall 
be  slaves  "  !  It  all  amounts  to  this,  that  the  increased 
facilities  for  circulation  and  communication  have  taught 
us  we  are  not  so  perfect  as  we  imagined,  and  the 
foreigners  not  so  imperfect  as  we  supposed. 

We  formerly  had  the  courage  of  our  ignorance;  wq 
now  have  the  cowardice  of  our  incomplete  experience. 
****** 

The  following  letter  contains  a  suggestion  that  claims 
attention :  — 

“  Sir, — I  was  educated  at  a  public  school  according 
to  the  system  which  prevailed  at  institutions  of  the 
kind  several  centuries  ago,  when  boys  of  the  ‘  upper 
class '  were  trained  to  be  gentlemen,  and  the  State 
provided  them  with  employment  in  after  life  which 
was  suited  to  their  ‘  gentlemanly  ’  instincts.  I  am, 
therefore,  wholly  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  present  conditions.  I  am  assured  there  are  thirty 
thousand  ‘well-connected'  men  in  England  at  the 
moment  whose  antecedents,  education,  and  character¬ 
istics  render  them  unfit  to  compete  with  the  carefully 
educated  of  the  c  middle  ’  and  ‘  lower  ’  classes. 

“  I  suggest  that  compulsory  military  service  should 
be  established,  to  apply  to  them  alone.  The  State 
would  thus  secure  the  services  of  thirty  thousand  able- 
bodied  and  willing  men  without  withdrawing  any  from 
employment.  Their  presence  in  the  ranks,  moreover, 
would  cause  the  public  to  regard  the-  *  common  soldier  ’ 
with  less  disfavour. 

“We  are  all  clamouring  for  compulsory  service,  so 
none  could  object  to  its  being  imposed  upon  himself. 
From  the  football  field  to  the  barrack-room  is  the 
best  sequence  possible." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

This  is  the  day  when  woman  shouts ;  Mrs.  George 
Cran  is  a  woman  who  sings.  “  The  Song  of  a  Woman," 
by  Mrs.  Cran  (Elkin  Mathews),  is  a  peculiarly  pretty 
little  poem  composed  of  a  number  of  short  pieces,  some 
of  which  are  republished  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  the  Gentlewoman.— Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly 
yours,  MARMADUKE.  * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- - 

WOMEN’S  MUNICIPAL  VOTE. 

Sir,  -Will  you  give  me  space  in  your  columns  for 
a  short  reply  to  Miss  Rathbone,  whose  answer  to  my 
letter  of  October  15  I  have  only  just  seen? 

Let  me  first  congratulate  her  and  her  constituency 
on  her  election  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general 
defeat  of  women  candidates.  My  .first  letter  to  you, 
sir,  was  written  before  the  Municipal  elections,  and 
though  I  feared  our  lady  candidates  would  suffer  from 
the  fantastic  behaviour  of  .the  militant  suffragettes,  I 
had  no  idea  how  great  would  be  the  slump.  It  is 
deplorable  to  know  that  in  London  only  five — or  is  it 
seven? — women  were  returned  out  of  the  large  number 
who  offered  themselves  for  election.  'Such  admirable 
workers  as  Mrs.  Worthy,  Miss  Sheepshanks,  Miss 
Farmer,  Miss  Habbard,  and  Dr.  Annie  MacCa.ll  were 
amongst  the  rejected.  It  is  a  cruel  set-back,  and  the 
same  tale  comes  to  us  from  the  provinces. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  woman  municipal  voter  that  I 
would  speak.  When  I  canvassed  her  in  London  and 
personally  conducted  her  to  the  poll,  I  found  her  re¬ 
luctant  and  indifferent;  in  the  last  election  her  interest 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  active.  In  one 
London  suburb  the  voting  was  so  slack  on  the  part  of 
the  women  that  out  of  277  some  40  women  only  voted. 
Xn  another  suburb  a  canvasser  went  about  in  his  motor 
car  for  two  hours,  but  could  not  persuade  a  single  lady 
to  the  poll. 

In  country  districts  the  feeling  for  women’s 
municipal  work  is  in  many  places  incredibly  tepid.  In 
one  district  where  there  has  been  a  municipal  scandal, 
ending  in  a  Government  inquiry,  there  is  not,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  a  woman  guardian.  In  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  women  the  other  day,  most  of  them  ratepayers 
and  landowners,  some  did  not  know  that  they  had  a 
vote,  and  others  who  did  know,  never  voted. 

Let  me  assure  Miss  Rathbone  that  I  am  quite  as 
anxious  as  she  can  be  that  women  should  take  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  municipal  work  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  Nation,  'She  complains  of  a  sentence 
in  my  letter  in  which  I  allude  to  the  “  newer  generations 
of  suffragists" — I  meant,  of  course,  “suffragettes  "  as  I 
explained  later  on.  These  ladies  are  the  newest  out¬ 
come  of  the  suffrage  movement — children,  if  unnatural 
children ! 

It  is  true  enough  that  men  are  slack  as  regards  the 
municipal  vote.  But  after  what  women  have  said,  we 
should  have  expected  them  all  to  rush  to  the  polls. 
There  is  the  question  of  “  Taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion."  Do  not  educational  and  municipal  bodies  impose 
rates  ?  The  voter  can  control  these.  Why  does  the 
woman  voter  neglect  her  opportunity? — I  am,  sir,  faith¬ 
fully  yours, 

Ethel  B.  Harrison, 

December  18,  1909. 


WHY  WE  CANNOT  GET  OFFICERS. 

Sir, — There  is  no  doubt  the  Army  is  not  popular 
as  a  profession.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek, 
though  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  see  how  they  may  all 
be  remedied.  The  continued  useless  changes  in  nearly 
every  part  of  one’s  uniform  prevented  me  from  living 
on  my  pay.  The  original  cost  of  uniforms  is  far  too 
much,  and  the  various  kits  officers  must  keep  up, 
especially  in  India,  are  absurd.  To  make  the  Army 
popular  the  age  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  should 
be  lowered  again  to  17  and  16  years  of  age-.  The 
younger  you  get  officers,  the  better  for  themselves  and 
the  Service.  Esprit  cle  corps  should  be  fostered  in 
every  possible  way,  and  senior  officers  should  do  their 
best  to  educate  and  improve  and  instruct  juniors,  who 
require  encouragement  and  consideration.  The  system 
of  confidential  reports  should  be  revised.  Generals 
should  no  longer  urge  commanding  officers  to  bring 
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all  slight  defects  to  light  and  ignore  good  points  in 
characters  of  subordinates,  and  all  reports1  should  be 
initialled  by  every  officer  concerned  after  careful 
perusal,  so  that  each  officer  may  know  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  he  fails  to  satisfy  his  0.0.  There  are  many 
other  points  to  he  considered,  which  would  make  up 
too  long  a  letter  for  publication.  Pensioner. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  INDIA. 


at  the  Albeit  Hall  was  effected,  .have  very  kindly  notified  that 
they  will  make  the  Toy  Fund  a  present  of  the  premiums,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  £2  2s.  This  is  practically  a  contribution  of  that 
amount  to  the  Fund,  although  the  exigencies  of  book-keeping1 
prevent  its  being  added  to  the  list  of  cash  receipts. 

TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  'perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry's 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 


Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  October  13,  1909,  you 
have  ai  paragraph  on  page  838  on  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  India. 

May  I  say  that  every  word  your  informant  says  is 
true,  and  the  only  fault  I  can  find  with  his  complaint 
is  that  he  has  not  worded  it  strongly  enough  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  pay  of  the  Indian  Army  has 
recently  'been  raised  to  a  living  wage,  hut-  it  will  very 
shortly  cease  to  be  so  if  servants  of  all  kinds  continue 
to  combine  to  raise  wages  as  they  do  at  present.  Within 
my  experience,  wages  and  the  cost  of  everything  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  upkeep  of  a  household  have  increased 
in  varying  degrees  up  to  30  per  cent.,  and  almost 
every  day  some  new  form  of  minor  extortion  is  invited 
by  people  such  as  dhobies,  syces,  sweepers,  khitmagars, 
cooks,  etc.  To  anyone  not  residing  in  India  the 
obvious  remedy  will  no  doubt  appear  to  be  combina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  European  employers';  but  for 
many  reasons  this  is  not  feasible,  and  any  action  on 
the  individual’s  part  of  that  kind  would  lead  to  a 
desertion  en  masse  of  the  servants. 

In  the  case  of  officers — at  any  rate,  of  the  Indian 
Army — the  enlistment  of  servants  as  supernumeraries 
would  probably  go  far  to  solve  the  question,  since  the 
enlisted  servant  would  be  subject  t-o  Indian  Articles 
of  War. — I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

A  Sufferer. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

■ - s-O* - 


For  distributing  Bolls  and  Toys  at  Christinas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  bang  estimated  at  about  33,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  <£1,100. 

Previously  acknowledged :  £609  15s.  5Jd. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week:  — 
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s. 

d.  , 

£ 

s. 

Helen  Whitehouse  ... 

0 

16 

0 

H.  Maclean,  R.N.  ... 

0 

10 

Scottish.  Widows 

Col.  A.  D.  Eu rig iu«... 

2 

0 

Fund  Life  Assur- 

A  Happy  Two  . 

2 

2 

anoe  Co.,  Ltd . 

1 

1 

0 

E.  U . 

1 

1 

Crankie  . 

0 

5 

0 

City  Life  Assurance 

,,  Children  ... 

0 

5 

0 

Ck . 

5 

0 

T 

1 

1 

0 

Anonymously  . 

0  10 

M.  H . 

4 

0 

0 

Major  and  Mrs.  Con- 

TT  C  M 

2 

0 

0 

don  . 

0  10 

H.  H.  S . 

1 

1 

0 

Fung  Ting . 

0 

2 

W  ilfred  . 

1 

0 

0 

Major  and  Mrs. 

G.  T.  Buttulph . 

2 

2 

0 

Maud  . 

2 

0 

Nat.  Mutual  Life 

R,  R.  Wade  . 

1 

0 

Assurance  Soe . 

1 

1 

0 

Liverpool  Victoria 

S.  T.  F . 

0 

10 

6 

Insurance  Ccrpn. 

1 

1 

Tahuna  . 

0 

10 

0 

Tangkn  . 

1 

0 

W.  W.  Simpson  . 

5 

0 

0 

H.  E.  N . 

0  10 

Collected  M.  W.  C.... 

0 

7 

6 

H.  P.  T . 

0 

7 

Vera  and  Joan  . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Younger  . 

3 

0 

Fiddle  Bow  . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  J.  W.  Deuehar . 

5 

0 

S.  R.  Carr  . 

2 

2 

0 

Ace  . . . 

10  10 

W.  F.  P . 

1 

0 

0 

Frank  A.  Ferguson... 

1 

0 

Jane  Barbara  . 

1 

0 

0 

A  Belated  Donation 

1 

1 

Mrs.  Sykes  . 

1 

0 

0 

Per  W.  Schooling  ... 

1 

1 

1?  ft  . 

2 

2 

0 

The  Scottish  Life 

Throe  Constant 

Assurance  . 

1 

1 

Readers  of  Truth 

0 

1 

6 

— 

E.  H.  B . 

1 

0 

0 

Total  to  date  ±io82 

12 

Eboracum  . . 

0 

3 

6 

Scottish  Amicable 

Life  Assurance  Co. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Messrs.  Frank  L.  H.  ■Collins  and  Sons,  through  whom  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  Dolls,  Toys,  and  the  Tress  Barry  Sixpences  while 


Schools. 


Amount  required:  about  £275. 
Previously  acknowledged  :  £227  8s.  Od. 


Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  AA7eek :  — 


M.  H . . 

T . 

W.  J.  Barry  ... 
q  H 

J.’  E.’  C."  Eaton 

C.  H.  T . . 

Anonymous  ... 
Tangku  . 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

fi. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

W.  Yonnger  . 

..  2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Frank  A.  Ferguson. 

..  0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

N  emo  . 

..  0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

M.  J.  Carny  . 

..  0 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

c 

Total  to  date 

£260 

17 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

MAMMON. 


AN  INVESTMENT  LADDER,— I. 

MY  weekly  postbag  invariably  contains  a  batch  c-f 
letters  from  readers  who  desire  me  to  recommend  a 
few  stocks  which  will  give  the  “maximum  of  income 
combined  with  safety,”  some  of  them  state  “  with  reason¬ 
able  safety.”  Not  infrequently  correspondents  attempt 
to  fix  what  they  regard  as  the  limit  of  yield  which  com¬ 
bines  safety.  Some  put  it  at  anything  from  6  to  10  per; 
■cent.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  a  fallacy  when  the  return 
asked  is  placed  so  high  as  that,  but  as  we  go  downj 
the  scale  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  boundary  between 
what  is  pure  investment  and  what  investment  plus  an 
alloy  of  speculation  increases  greatly.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  an  arbitrary  limit.  Up  to1 
the  end  of  the  last  decade  the  limit  by  the  average 
City  authority  was  sternly  drawn  between  Trustee  and 
Non-Trustee  stocks.  But  forces  that  have  subsequently 
come  into  play  have  shaken  the  faith  of  many  investor's 
in  that  doctrine.  The  famine  prices  to  which  Trustee 
stocks  were  driven  up  during  the  nineties  as  a  result 
of  the  shock  to  credit  given  by  the  Barfing  crisis 
rendered  them  especially  vulnerable  to  the  influence 
of  the  South  African  and  Russo-Japanese  wars,  with 
their  accompaniments  of  higher  money  rates ;  and  the 
widening  of  the  Trustee  area  brought  about  by  the 
passing  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900  together  with 
other  circumstances  that  need  not  be  gone  into  here  have 
combined  to  bring  about  a  continuous  fall  in  gilt-edged 
securities. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Trustee  stock  has  increased 
with  each  succeeding  year’s  decline,  and  investors  have 
been  turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  securities 
of  lesser  rank.  Thus  the  wane  of  the  gilt-edged  stock 
has  corresponded  with  the  rise  of  the  “second  row” 
group  of  investment  stocks,  including  notably  Foreign 
Government  bonds  that  offered  4  to  5  per  cent.  The 
levelling  down  in  the  one  case  and  the  levelling  up  in 
the  other  have  gone  on  so  long  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  process  of  restoring  the  relative  distance  between 
the  first  and  second  rows — which  before  had  been 
admittedly  too  great — was  now  pretty  well  completed. 
This  much  may  be  said,  that  the  need  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  ’the  part  of  the  investor  anxious  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  income  is  greater  than  ever  on  account  of 
the  long  run  of  popularity  enjoyed  by  securities,  of 
second  and  third  rank,  while  the  big  increase  in  yield 
offered  by  the  Trustee  stock,  as  compared  with  that 
obtainable  just  before  the  Boer  War,  will  do  much 
towards  restoring  gilt-edged  securities  to'  favour'. 
Trustee  stocks,  judged  by  the. integrity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  Corporations  or  Companies  whose  titles  they  bear, 
maintain  unsullied  their  old  reputation  for  safety,  the 
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decline  in  prices  having  been  due,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  to  changed  circumstances  of  an  extraneous  nature. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  a  little,  it  is  my  purpose, 
without  attempting  to  fix  a  yield  limit  at  which  the 
investor,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  speculator,  should 
stop,  to  submit  one  or  two  lists  of  stocks  which  strike 
rne  as  desirable,  given  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale  of 
yield.  I  will  begin  with  a  group  offering  a  return 
between  3^  and  4  per  cent.:- — 


Table  I.— 3J  to  4  per  cent. 


Stock. 


flnclia  Government-  3-‘  per  cent.  (red.  after  Jan.  5,  1931)  ... 

tLoudon  County  Council  3J  per  cent.  (red.  after  1929) . 

Port  of  London  4  per  cent.  B  Stock  (red.  1929  or  after)  ... 

tCape  of  Good  Hope  3)  per  cent.  (red.  1929-49) . ’ 

tNew  South  Wales  3)  per  cent.  (red.  1930-50) . 

fVictoria  3£  per  Cent.  (red.  1929-49) . 

fGreat  Eastern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Deb.  Stock  . 

fLancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  3  per  cent.  Con.  Pref. 
tLoudon  and  North-Western  Railway  4  per  cent.  Pref.  1902 

tMidland  Railway  2J  per  cent.  Cons.  Pref . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  4  p.c.  Perpet.  Co  no.  Deb.’  Stock 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  3J  p.c.  Guaranteed  Bonds  (red. 

1924-1949)  . 


j  Diva. 
Due. 

i-’rice 

Dec. 

20 

1  Yield.* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

F.A. 

974 

3 

12 

0 

J.A.J.O 

100 

3 

10 

0 

F.A. 

102) 

3 

19 

0 

J.J. 

99 

3 

11 

3 

J.J. 

98 

3 

12 

0 

A.O. 

971 

3 

12 

6 

J.J. 

103 

3 

14 

0 

F.A. 

82 

3 

14 

0 

F.A. 

109 

3 

14 

0 

F.A. 

6SJ 

3 

14 

0 

J.J. 

1054 

3 

16 

0 

A.O. 

911 

3 

17 

0 

Accrued  interest  allowed  for.  f  Trustee  stock. 


Isine  out  of  the  twelve  stocks  here  listed  are  available 
for  the  investor  bound  down  by  the  strict  terms  of  the 
Trustee  Act.  London  County  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  and  Indian  Government  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  rank  second  only  to  Consols  in  the  matter  of 
credit.  Following  them  up  closely  come  English  Rail- 
waj  pri-or  charge  stocks,  and  one  cannot  help  regarding 
such  an  irreproachable  security  as  London  and  North- 
Western  Preference  other  than  cheap  when  it  offers 
nearly  3f  per  cent.  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  bonds 
are  to  be  coveted  not  only  because  of  the  big  margin  of 
earnings  that  lie  behind  them,  and  the  solid  character 
of  the  business  carried  on  by  this  Bank,  but  because 
over  and  above  it  all  is  the  guarantee  as  to  capital  and 
interest  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  Port  of  London 
‘‘  which  gives  the  highest  return  in  the  group,  is  not 
guaranteed,  interest  being  dependent  upon  the  revenues 
of  the .  Port  undertaking.  As,  however,  the  Port 
Authority,  a  publicly  appointed  body,  has  power  to 
make  up  any  deficiency,  should  such  occur,  in  the 
interest  service,  by  levying  additional  dues  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  “B”  stock  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  well  protected  as  if  it  were  a  direct  charge, 
say,  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Mounting  a  step  of  the  investment  ladder,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  representative  list :  — 

Table  II.— 4  to  4J  per  cent. 


Stock. 


Port  of  Calcutta  4  per  cent,  debs.,  red.  1933 . . 

Johannesburg  4  per  cent,  stock,  red.  1933-4 
City  of  Gothenburg  4  per  cent.  Bonds,  1909 

Turkish  4  per  cent.  Unified  Bonds  ...  .  . . 

Great  Northern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Preferred  Ordinary  '  ... 
London,  Chatham  &  Dover  Railway  34  per  cent.  Deb.  Stock 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  4  p.c.  Perpet.  Deb.  Stock 
(1903-5)  . . . . . . . 

Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  FA  R.R.Tper  cent.’  Adjustment 

Bonds  (red.  1995) .  ___ 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.R.  4  per  cent.  Gold 

Bonds  (red.  1931) . 

New  York  Central  3J  per  cent! ’’Lake  Shore  "collateral 

Bonds  (red.  1998)  . 

terminal  Association  of  St.  Louis  4  percent.  Gen.  Mort¬ 
gage  Refunding  Bonds  (red.  1953)  ... 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  4J  Deb.  Stock  (red.  ’after  1918)  ”” 
Pease  &  Partners  4  per  cent.  Perpet.  Deb.  Stock 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  4  per  cent.  £10  Cum.  PrefdV’.,’. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  44  p.c.  Cons.  Deb.  Stock. 


*  Accrued  interest  allowed  for. 

Tne  Calcutta  Port  security  is  based  on  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  London  stock  just  mentioned,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  dock  being  looked  after  by  the  Port  of 
Calcutta  Commissioners,  who  have  ample  powers. 
^  Metropolitan  District  debenture  stock  could  not  have 
been  included  in  such  a  high-class  list  as  this  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  line  under  the  present  regime  has 
made,  and  is  still  making,  great  strides.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  converted  from  a  bankrupt  undertaking 
execrated  by  the.  public  into  a  system  popular  with 
the  traveller,  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  earning 
its  full  debenture  charges.  With  regard  to  the 


Divs. 

Due. 

Price. 
Dec  20 

Yield.* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

M.N. 

97  J 

4 

2 

6 

A.O. 

99 

4 

2 

0 

AO. 

98 

4 

2 

0 

Vf  S. 

93} 

4 

e 

0 

F.A. 

92£ 

4 

7 

6 

J.J. 

86 

4 

3 

0 

J.J. 

S4 

4 

7 

0 

Nov. 

97 

4 

5 

0 

M.N. 

98 

4 

4 

0 

F.A. 

85 

4 

5 

0 

J  J. 

101 

4 

2 

0 

J.J. 

1C4 

4 

8 

0 

M.N. 

99 

4 

1 

6 

J.J. 

9J 

4 

6 

0 

J.J. 

102 

4 

8 

0 

American  Railroad  bonds,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
explain  the  method  of  quoting  them.  Dealings  in  these 
bonds  are  carried  on  here  upon  the  basis  of  the  dollar 
being  worth  4s.,  and  the  quotation  appears  in  dollars 
per  cent.  Thus  a  buyer  of  five  $100  bonds  quoted  at 
100,  while  he  would  pay  £100  sterling,  would  receive 
bonds  of  a  face  value  of  $500,  whose  actual  worth 
would  be,  not  £100,  but  about  £103,  the  dollar  being 
worth  about  4s.  l^d.  Consequently,  the  yield  upon, 
say,  a  4  per  cenc.  bond  quoted  at  100,  instead  of  being 
4  per  cent.,  would  be  about  £4  3s.  This  method  does 
not  apply  to  American  shares  which,  while  dealt  in  on 
the  basis  of  4s.  to  the  dollar,  are  converted  to  parity 
and  dealt  in  at  so  much  per  share. 

Of  the  four  American  bonds  I  have  included  in  the 
list  first  place  must  he  accorded  to  Terminal  Associa¬ 
tion  of  St.  Louis  Eours.  These  hear  the  full  guarantee 
of .  no  fewer  than  fourteen  railroads,  amongst  them 
being,  such  important  systems  as  the  “Bi|g  Four,” 
Illinois  Central,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  Chicago, 
Bmlington  and  Quincy,  Rock  Island,  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  Southern,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
Behind  the  Atchison  Adjustment  mortgage  bonds  (of 
a  present  issued  total  of  $51,728,000)  are  $114,000,000 
preferred  shares  receiving  5  per  cent,  and  $121,459,000 
Common  stock  at  present  getting  dividends  of  6  per 
cent.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  bonds 
have  no  mortgage  security,  hut  it  will  give  an  idea  of 
their  solid  character  if  I  mention  that  ranking  after 
the  total  of  $35,000,000  is  $50,000,000  Common  stock, 
which  since  1890  has  received  dividends  of  never  less 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  in  recent  times  the  rate  has 
varied  between  10  and  14  per  cent.  The  New  York 
Central’s  Lake  Shore  bonds,  of  which  $90,578,000  con¬ 
stitutes  the  ppesent  issue  and  $100,000,000  the  maxi¬ 
mum  total  authorised,  were  offered  in  1898  in  exchange 
for  shares  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
at  the  rate  of  $200  bonds  for  $100  shares.  These 
shares  were  deposited  in  trust  as  collateral.  The  bonds 
are  also,  of  course,  a  direct  obligation  of  the  NewT  York 
Central. 

Of  the  two  home  industrial  debentures,  Pease  and 
Partners  earn  their  interest  nearly  five  and  a  half  times 
and  the  Royal  Mail  stock  is  covered  three  times.  The 
earnings  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  were  sufficient  in 
1908,  which  was  an  exceptionally  lean  year  for  the 
company,  to  cover  preferred  interest  about  four  times. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  has  lately  been  much 
before  the  public  on  account  of  the  uncertain  dividend 
outlook  created  for  its  Ordinary  stock  by  the  board’s 
forward  policy.  But  the  safety  of  the  debenture  stock 
has,  of  course,  never  been  called  into  question. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR  AND  THE 
BUCKET-SHOPS. 

At  the  close  of  an  action  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court 
last  week  against  R.  A.  Smith  and  Co.,  the  notorious 
bucket-shop  keepers  of  Old  Bread  Street  House,  E.C., 
the  jury  said  they  thought  it  desirable  that  the  induce¬ 
ments  held  out  by  the  kind  of  firm  which  the  defendants 
carried  on  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor.  The.  transaction  which  drew  this  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  jury  was  precisely  similar  to  one  recorded 
in  Truth  on  September  22,  and  in  both  instances  the 
victim  was  a  lady.  By  means  of  what  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel  roundly  denounced  as  nothing  else  than  false 
pretences,  R.  A.  Smith  and  Go.  gulled  people  into 
paying  them  money  for  call  options  on  Chicago  Great 
Western  shares.  It  was  known  to  the  firm  that  there 
was  about  to  he  an  assessment  on  the  shares,  which 
would  accordingly  rise,  in  price;  hut  a  cunningly- 
worded  marginal  note  .in  the  order  form  provided  that 
the  purchasers  of  the  options  should  be  debited  both 
with  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  and  with  a  further 
“equal  amount.”  The  meaning  of  this  was  only  revealed 
to  them  when  they  received  the  bucket-shop’s  “  short 
statement,”  showing  the  result  of  the  deal.  There  had 
been  such  an  advance  in  the  quotation  of  the  shares 
that  if  the  amount  of  the  assessment  alone  had  been 
deducted  a  profit  would  still  have  been  due  to  the 
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holders  of  the  options,  but  by  the  simple  process  of 
doubling  that  amount  the  profit  was  in  every  instance 
converted  into  a  substantial  loss,  which  the  bucket- 
shop,  however,  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  claim. 
Thus,  in  the  example  which  I  gave  in  September,  ai 
lady  paid  R.  A.  Smith  and  Co.  £2  for  the  call  of  twenty 
of  the  shares,  and  the  difference  between  the  opening 
and  the  closing' price  represented  a  profit  of  £25;  but 
against  this  R.  A.  Smith  and  Co.  set  first  the  assess¬ 
ment  (five  dollars  per  share)  of  £20,  and,  secondly,  an 
“  equal  amount,”  making  a  total  of  £40,  and  showing  a 
deficit  on  the  deal  of  £15.  All  this  was  a  piece  of 
impudent  trickery.  Of  course,  the  bucket-shop  neither 
paid  any  assessment  nor  had  any  dealings  whatever  in 
the  shares.  It  was  an  utterly  bogus  transaction,  con¬ 
sisting  merely  of  entries  in  a  ledger,  and  the  “  equal 
amount”  dodge  made  it  practically  certain  from  the 
outset  that  nobody  could  gain  by  the  rise  in  the  shares. 
(In  the  case  last  week  the  plaintiff  claimed  £56,  but 
R.  A.  Smith  and  Co.  set  up  the  welsher’s  defence  of  the 
Gaming  Act,  and  judgment  was  eventually  given 
against  them  for  £4  only,  being  the  sum  they  had  actu¬ 
ally  received  from  the  plaintiff  for  the  option.  It  came 
.out  that  the  rascal  who  runs  this  bucket-shop  is  one 
Reginald  Alexander  Smith.  He  did  not  appear  in  the 
witness-box,  but  his  managing  clerk,  Penjamin  H. 
Jenkins,  was  called,  and  he  stated  that  his  employer 
(whose  private  address  he  was  unable  to  supply)  “  com¬ 
poses  ”  the  mendacious  circulars  through  which  the 
public  are  bamboozled. 

In  reply  to  the  jury’s  recommendation,  the  Recorder 
remarked  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  was  familiar  with 
such  cases.  He  is  ;  and  familiarity  with  the  practices  of 
these  City  sharks  appears  to  breed  in  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  folly  of  their  dupes. 
Certainly  he  never,  or  hardly  ever,  makes  any  attempt 
to  bring  the  rogues  to  justice.  There  are  infinitely 
worse  cases  than  that  of  R.  A.  Smith  and  Co. — cases  not 
merely  of  unprincipled  trickery,  but  of  downright 
frauds,  such  as  those  long  carried  on  by  the  bucket- 
shop  gang  using  the  aliases  of  William  Humbert, 
Nephew  and  Co.,  Currie  and  Crisp,  Laurie  and  Vincent, 
Alexander  Byrne  and  Co.,  etc.  Two  members  of  this 
gang  are  ex-convicts,  and  the  police  must  possess  plenty 
of  evidence  of  their  frauds  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  London 
at  least,  the  police  are  not  able  to  initiate  such  prosecu¬ 
tions.  If  they  were,  I  have  little  doubt  that  dozens  of 
fraudulent  bucket-shops  would  be  promptly  closed. 
As  it  is,  the  swindlers  can  carry  on  their  game  with 
little  or  no  fear  of  the  consequences,  owing  to  the  apathy 
of  the  officials  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  It  is  a  disgraceful  state  of  things,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  remedied  by  remonstrances  from: 
jurymen.  Probably  it  would  be  more  useful  if  atten¬ 
tion  were  called  to  the  matter  in  Parliament  when  the 
vote  for  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  office  is  discussed. 


ROUND  THE  MARKETS, 

The  Christmas  Spirit  in  the  House — Business  Quiet, 
but  Prices  Maintained — Monetary  Prospects — 
Ceylon  and  Montenegro  Issues  Prove  Fiascos. 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  the  spirit  of  Christmas  has 
been  uppermost.  Turkey  raffles  and  collections  on 
behalf  of  charities,  including  the  annual  appeal  of  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  “  Salvation  ”  Smith,  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  members  more  than  speculation  in  stocks 
and  shares.  The  attempts  that  were  made  to  give 
Consols  a  run  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  by  the 
House  of  Lords  have  been  quickly  relinquished,  and 
Throgmorton-street  has  resigned  itself  to  a  period  of 
quietude  pending  the  outcome  of  the  General  Election. 
Yet  the  tone  of  the  markets  has  been  by  no  means  bad. 
Anticipations  of  the  usual  enormous  release  of  divi¬ 
dend  money  in  the  New  Year  have  caused  a  quiet  but 
Steady  appreciation  in  many  high-class  investment 
securities,  and  the  movement  has  been  helped  also  by 
favourable  monetary  developments.  In  the  last  few 
days,  of  course,  money  has  been  flowing  out  to  the 
country  to  meet  the  holiday  and  end-of-the-year 


requirements.  Usually  the  reflux  sets  in  vigorously  as 
soon  as  the  year  has  turned.  Possibly  the  financing  of 
the  Election  and  the  delay  that  will  occur  (through  the 
absence  of  a  Finance  Bill)  in  the  payment  of  taxes  may 
retard  the  movement  of  cash  from  the  provinces  to 
London  to  some  extent,  but  enough  will  return  to 
quickly  restore  comfortable  conditions  in  Lombard- 
street. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  the  view  which  finds  general 
acceptance,  and  has  led  some  discount  brokers  to  take 
March  bills  arriving  in  January  as  low  as  3-§  per  cent. 
India  is  still  an  eager  importer  of  gold.  She  is  getting 
the  metal  from  Egypt,  though  as  Egyptian  supplies 
are  being  replenished  from  the  Bank  of  France  against 
English  bills,  the  burden  will  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Bank  of  England.  If,  however,  we 
are  going  to  get  gold  from  the  United  States,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  worry  over  the  French  bank’s 
English  bill  portfolio.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  New 
York  Exchange  stands  at  gold  point,  and  some  autho¬ 
rities  are  prepared  to  see  a  considerable  movement  of 
coin  from  America  to  London  in  the  New  Year.  In 
such  circumstances  a  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  should 
not  long  have  to  be  waited  for. 

Easy  money  will  inevitably  bring  a  rush  of  applica¬ 
tions  from  Government  and  Municipal  bodies,  as  well 
as  Companies,  for  fresh  capital.  Last  week  two  public 
borrowers  tried  to  get  in  on  the  u  early  doors  plan, 
but  found  themselves  too  early.  One  was  the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Montenegro,  which  offered  £250,000  five  per¬ 
cent.  bonds  at  97,  the  other  the  Crown  Colony  of  Ceylon, 
which  attempted  to  place  £1,500,000  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  Inscribed  stock  at  98£.  The  first  did  not  go 
because  so  little  was  known  here  about  the  borrower, 
the  second  failed  partly  because  the  issue  price  made 
the  loan  insufficiently  attractive,  and  partly  because 
the  Crown  Agents  once  again  attempted  to  get  money 
without  doing  so  through  the  medium  of  one  of.  the 
big  issuing  houses.  In  both  cases  the  underwriters 
were  left  with  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  totals.  Exactly 
why  98-g  should  be  asked  for  a  Ceylon  3^  per  cent, 
loan  when  the  3^  per  cent,  stock  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment — possessing  the  wider  market — could  be  bought 
at  97^  is  a  little  difficult  to  justify. 

For  some  little  time,  it  is  true,  Ceylon  issues  have 
been  rated  above  those  of  the  Dependency,  and  the.  only 
explanation  I  can  offer  is  that  in  the  City  a  belief  is 
still  cherished  that  should  anything  at  any  time  go 
wrong  with  the  finances  of  any  of  these  Crown  Colonies, 
the  British  Government  would  step  in  and  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  colony  affected.  On  every  occasion  when 
a  Crown  Colony  issue  is  made,  it  is  expressly .  stated 
that  the  British  Government  in  no  way  guarantees 
the  principal  or  interest.  Yet  this  refutation  still  does 
not  seem  to  carry  conviction,  the  fact  that  Crown 
Colony  finance  is  controlled  from  Whitehall  no  doubt 
keeping  alive  the  idea  that  our  Government  might 
under  special  circumstances  fulfil  more  than  the  role 
of  a  mere  superviser.  Incidentally  this  attitude — 
illogical  though  it  may  be — is  a  touching  tribute  to 
the  absolute  confidence  reposed  in  John  Bull. 

Increased  Yankee  Dividends — The  Market  Outlook 
Regarded  Doubtfully — The  Labour  Cloud 
Home  Rails  Firm— Further  Rise  in  Havanas. 

In  the  speculative  departments  American  Rails  have 
been  at  times  animated.  The  final  report  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Agricultural  Bureau  upon  the  cereal  crops  made 
good  reading,  and  helped  to  send  prices  higher,  though 
the  chief  stimulus  was  provided  by  the  announcement 
of  increased  dividends  upon  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  other  Railroad  Common  stocks,  and  the.  promise 
that  these  will  be  followed  by  increases  in  other 
directions.  In  some  quarters  this,  policy  of  paying 
bigger  dividends  is  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the 
Wall  Street  magnates  are  preparing  the  way  for  a 
distribution  of  stocks  in  the  new  year,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  accordingly  drawn  that  stocks  are  regarded  by 
those  in  control  as  now  pretty  well  high  enough. 
There  are  still  one  or  two  clouds  ahead  for  the  market. 
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President  Taft  has  yet  to  declare  ho  Congress  his 
policy  towards  the  Trusts,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
trimmed  to  suit  the  new  prosperity,  as  optimistic  specu¬ 
lators  say  it  will.  The  labour  position,  too,  may  give 
trouble.  As  I  pointed  out  a  week  ago,  the  men 
employed  on  the  Eastern  roads  are  making  a  determined 
stand  for  a  10  per  cent,  wages  advance,  and  in  view  of 
the  enormous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  within  thei  past 
eighteen  months — butter  has  gone  up  40  per  cent., 
cheese  30  per  cent.,  eggs  100  per  cent.,  flour  20  per 
cent.,  and  pork  55  per  cent.- — it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  artisan  class  in  the  States  is  becoming 
restive.  The  railroads  hope  to  raise  wages  by  raising 
freights,  but,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  such  an 
attempt  will  meet  with  stern  opposition  from  the  trading 
community.  If  the  railroads  have  to  raise  wages  and 
not  freight  rates,  they  may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
raise  dividends  as  w'ell. 

The  Home  Railway  market  remains  idle  but  steady. 
Traffics,  excepting  the  Scottish  lines,  are  shaping  very 
well,  and  if  the  next  crop  of  dividends  meets  reason¬ 
able  expectations,  it  is  possible  Home  Rails  will  enjoy 
a  moderate  improvement.  The  Argentine  Railway 
market,  speaking  generally,  has  been  helped  by 
reassuring  reports  about  the  crops.  The  latest  traffic 
returns  of  the  lines  in  the  South  made  a  good  showing, 
and  it  is  stated  on  high  authority  that  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  now  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  drought 
that  occurred  in  the  summer.  A  further  fall  has 
occurred  in  the  Guaranteed  issues  of  the  Colombian 
’National  Railway,  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
denial  of  the  recent  rumours  about  coming  default,  the 
market  is  naturally  apprehensive.  United  of  Havana 
Railway  Ordinary  has  enjoyed  a  further  rise,  the  cur¬ 
rent  estimates  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop,  now  almost 
ready  to  be  moved,  maintaining  the  high  hopes  held 
out  hitherto. 


in  the  prosperity  of  the  mines.’’  Widely  circulated  as 
Mr.  Albu  -s  remarks  have  been,  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
encourage  public  business  in  Kaffirs,  and  with  the  divi¬ 
dends  and  prospective  monetary  ease  as  additional 
factors,  the  expectation  of  an  improvement  in  trade 
and  prices  in  this  market  in  the  near  future  does  not 
seem  at  all  unreasonable.  Among  the  shares  which 
seem  likely  to  be  favoured,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
leading  counters,  when  activity  prevails  are  Brakpans, 
East  Rand  Extensions,  Knight  Centrals,  Village  Deep, 
S.A.  Gold  Mines,  and  General  Minings,  to  name  only 
half-a-dozen.  Among  the  smaller-priced  Finance  shares, 
Hew  Africans  and  New  Eras  appear  promising  selec¬ 
tions  at  the  present  level  of  prices. 

Id  the  “Jungle,”  dealers  are  hoping  for  an  expansion 
of  business,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  hope  is  unful¬ 
filled,  having  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
as  to  the  favourable  outlook  for  the  West  African 
mining  industry,  aided  as  it  is  by  powerful  Rand 
groups.  Market  rumour  has  been  busy  during  the 
past  week  “  as  to  the  impending  formation  of  another 
trust  ”  company  to  participate  in  West  African  mining 
finance.  According  to  one  story,  it  was  to  be  on  the 
lines  of  the  famous  “  six-million  Kaffir  trust,”  tfie 
Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corporation,  but  I 
learn  from  a  quarter  which  should  be  well  informed  that 
the  idea  is  not  to  engage  in  share  operations,  but  to 
assist  in  the  prospecting  and  development  of  mining 
properties.  Another  item  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
hoping  for  great  things  out  of  the  “Jungle”  is  the 
news  that  as  a  result  of  meetings  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  people  connected  with  mining  on  the  Taquah 
and  Prestea  fields,  a  committee  lias  been  formed  to 
deal  with  the  native  labour  question,  and  a  gentleman 
has  been  appointed  to  organise  a  system  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  and  distribution  of  native  labour  to 
the  various  mines. 


Mines— Business  Quiet— Prices  Well  Maintained— 
Kaffirs  and  the  Dividends — Mr.  Albu’s  Confi¬ 
dence-West  African  Factors. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Mining  markets  business  has 
been  quiet  during  the  past  week,  the  approach  of  the 
holiday  having  tended  to  restrict  -speculation.  Prices. 

however,  have  been  well  maintained  on  the  whole _ in 

fact,  it  has  been  commented  that  the  firmness  displayed, 
despite  the  inactivity,  augurs  well  for  tfie  time  when 
business  revives.  Apparently  the  floating  supply  of 
stock  is  not  of  large  proportions,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  take  much  fresh  demand  to  start-  prices  on 
the  up-grade  -once  more. 

The  Rand  dividend  declarations,  which  are  dealt 
with  separately  in  another  column,  have  attracted  some 
attention,  and  the  expectation  is  that  a  good  proportion 
.  0i  ^ie  laige  amount  of  money  to  be  disbursed  amongst 
shareholders  during  the  next  month  or  two  will  come 
back  into  the  market  for  reinvestment.  Owin°-  to  ihe 
influence  of  the  labour  shortage  upon  recent  ^returns, 
the  dividend  record  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  at  one  time 
seemed  probable,  but  the  market  discounted  this  in  the 
set-back  in  share  values  experienced  during  the  current 
half-year.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the  entry  into  the 
dividend  list  of  four  mines — Jupiter,  Main  Reef  West, 

■  Kew  Gocli,  and  West  Rand  Consols — while  two  others 
City  and  Wolhuter— reappear  after  dropping  out  for  a 
time. 

At  the  Van  Ryn  meeting  last  week  Mr.  Geo.  Albu, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  London  from  the  Rand,  spoke 
in  a  vevy  cheerful  and  confident  strain  regarding  the 
outlook  for  the  Rand  gold-mining  industry.  He  did 
not  -seem  at  all  uneasy  on  the  score  of  labour  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  said  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  labour  will  be  forthcoming,  and  I  may  tell 
you  that,  as  far  as  the  huge  plans  of  development  are 
concerned  which  several  of  the  mines  under  my  control 
are  now  undertaking,  we  shall  not  deviate  'one  iota 
from  the  course  we  have  laid  out  from  any  fear  of  a 
serious  shortage.”  Mr.  Albu  went  on  to'  predict  a 
further  considerable  reduction  in  working  costs,  and 
that  -  the  coming  year  will  witness  a  material  advance 


Current  Rand  Dividends. 

The  majority  of  the  Rand  gold  mining  dividends  for 
the  current  half-year  are  now  known.  The  figures  make 
a  mixed  showing,  declines  in  several  cases  being 
counterbalanced  by  new  contributors  and  a  few 
increases  among  old  members  of  the  dividend-list.  The 
declarations  made  up  to  the  time  of  writing  by  the 
mining  companies  are  listed  below,  together  with  parti¬ 
culars  of  previous  distributions,  where  such  have  been 
made  :  — 


Mining  Company. 


City  and  Suburban . 

‘"rown  Mines  . 

Durban  Roodepoort, ...... 

Durban  Rdt.  Deep  . 

East  Rand  Proprietary ... 

Ferreira . . 

Oeldenhuis  Deep  . 

Ginsberg  . . . 

Glenc&irn  . . 

Jubilee  . 

Jupiter . . . 

Knights  Deep . 

Langlaagte  Estate . 

Main  Reef  West  . 

May  Consolidated . 

Meyer  and  Charlton . 

New  Goch  . 

New  Heriot . 

New  Kleinfontein . 

New  Modderfontein  . 

New  Primrose  . 

New  Unified  . . 

Princess  . 

Randfonteiu  South  . 

Robinson . 

Robinson  Deep . . 

Roodepoort  United . 

Rose  Deep . . . 

Simmer  and  Jack . 

Van  Ryn  . 

Village  Deep  . 

Village  Main  Reef  . 

West  Hand  Consols  . 

Witwatersrand  D-ep  . 

Witwatersrand  (Knights) 
Wolhuter . 


1009. 


First 

Half. 


Per  Cent, 


20 

10 

20 

30' 

174 

124 

5 

25 

20 

10 

20 

25 

40 

124 

74 

20 

124 

10 

15 

22J 

10 

25 

10 

224 

74 

35 

30 

174 


Second 

Half. 


Per  Cent 
5 
65 
35* 

5 

20 
250* 
174 
124 
5 
25 
5 
15 
15 

124 
20 
20 
10 
40 
124 
5 

35* 

74 
10 
10 
15 
124 
74 

25 

74 

224 

”4 

OS 

3i 

26 
174 

5 


*  Including  bonus. 


Total. 

Per  Cent. 

5 
65 
55 
15 
40 

600 
35 
25 
10 
50 

6 
35 

25 
124 
40 
45 
10 
80 

26 
124 
65 
20 
20 
10 
30 
35 
174 
60 
174 
45 
15 
70 

3! 

55 
35 
5 


1908. 


Total. 


Per  Cent. 

lk 

40 

5 

424 

300 

45 

20 

74 

50 

35 

20 

40 

100 

65 
20 
■  15 

60 
16 
10 

30 

424 

25 

374 

224 

424 

10 

65 

65 

374 


ihe  re-entry  of  the  City  and  Suburban  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  Truth,  as  also  was  that  of  the  Wolhuter. 
The  Crown  Mines’  distribution  is  at  the  rate  officially 
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predicted  when  the  amalgamation  scheme  was  proposed. 
It  was  wondered,  however,  whether  the  company  would 
he  able  to  pay  65  per  cent.,  having  regard  to.  the  falling 
off  shown  by  recent  returns.  Ferreira  is  making  another 
large  bonus  distribution,  which  should  be  regarded,  as 
return  of  capital,  the  remaining  life  of  the  mine  being 
short.  The  New  Rietfontein,  New  Unified,  and  Glen- 
cairn  have  been  doing  less  satisfactorily  of  late,  but 
the  last-named  maintains  its  previous  rate,  which  is 
somewhat  of  a  surprise.  The  New  Unified’s  distribu¬ 
tion  is  reduced,  while  the  New  Rietfontein  has 
made  no  declaration  for  the  current  half-year. 
New  Primrose  comes  along  with  a  bonus,  theieby 
raising  the  total  return  for  the  current  year  above  the 
level  of  1908.  while  the  Knights  return  for  the  twelve 
months  must  be  considered  satisfactory,  naving  legard 
to  the  damage  and  delay  caused  by  the  floods  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  year.  Of  the  Gold  Fields  mines, 
Knights  Deep,  Robinson  Deep,  and  Simmer  all  show 
a  falling  off ;  against  this  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
Jupiter  makes  its  first  dividend  announcement.  The 
Albu  group  provides  two  new  dividend-payers,  the  New 
Goch  and  West  Rand  Consolidated  both  making  their 
initial  declaration  this  time.  The  latest  Meyer  and 
Charlton  and  Roodepoort  United  dividends  appear. not 
to  compare  favourably  with  these  companies  previous 
distributions,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
present  declarations  are  on  increased  capitals.  As 
regards  the  Goerz  group,  it  would  seem  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  by  the  Princess  of  the  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
rate  must  have  entailed  a  bit  of  a  squeeze.  The  drop 
in  the  New  Modderfontein  rate  is  disappointing,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  great  expectations  have  been  indulged  in 
as  regards  the  prospects  of  this  concern.  The  smaller 
distribution  is  attributed  to  profits  being  partially  used 
to  meet  capital  outlay,  and  this  policy,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  to  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  dividends  of  the  individual  mines, 
several  of  the  Kaffir  finance  companies  have  announced 
distributions.  The  principal  is  that  of  Rand  Mines, 
Limited,  which  again  declares  a  bonus  as  well  as  a 
dividend,  presumably  as  a  result  of  profitable  sales  of 
shares  during  the  year:  — 


1909. 

1908 

Finance  Companies; 

First 

Half. 

Second 

Half. 

Total. 

Total. 

Central  Mining  and  Investment . 

Per  Cent. 
S} 

Per  Cent. 

41, 

12J 

— 

Gold  Mines  Investment  . 

6 

6 

10 

5 

New  Era  Consolidated . 

— 

5 

5 

5 

Oceana  Consolidated  . . 

— 

5 

5 

— 

Rand  Mines  . . . 

200 

150 

350 

190 

The  Oceana  dividend  is  the  first  declared  by  this  con¬ 
cern  since  1905,  while  that  of  the  Central  Mining  and 
Investment  Corporation  is  its  second. 


Industrials —  L.G.O.  Stock  —  Brewery  Results  — 

Worthington’s  and  Allsopps — Amalgamated 

Pbess. 

In  the  Industrial  market  business  generally  has 
been  remarkably  slack,  and  there  have  been  scarcely 
any  noteworthy  features.  London  General  Omnibus 
stock,  which  had  declined  to  17^  in  the  previous  week, 
came  into  demand  till  there  was  a  rise  to  27,  when 
prompt  profit-taking  brought  the  price  down  again  to 
23.  The  Iron  and  Steel  and  Textile  groups  exhibit 
no  changes  of  any  importance  ;  but  there  has  been 
rather  more  activity  in  Brewery  securities,  which  on 
the  whole  have  shown  a  favourable  tendency.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  though,  that  much  encouragement  is 
to  be”  found  in  the  majority  of  the  numerous  brewery 
company  reports  which  have  lately  appeared.  With 
few  exceptions  the  story  has  been  one  of  decreasing 
profits.  The  Northampton  Brewery  Company  is  able 
to  show  an  increase  in  its  net  profit  from  £14,099  to 
£16,929,  but  this  is  mainly  brought  about  by  writing 
off  a  smaller  amount  for  depreciation,  and  the  directors 
have  deemed  it  prudent  to  reduce  the  dividend  from 
6  to  5  per  cent.  The  net  profit  of  the  Newcastle 


Breweries  for  the  past  year  was  £25,825,  as  against 
£33,239— a  falling  off  attributed  partly  to  the  higher 
price  of  malt  and  hops  and  bad  trade  in  the  district, 
but  especially  to  the  growing  competition  of  clubs. 
The  ordinary  dividend  is  maintained  at  5  per  cent,  and 
the  carry- for  ward  reduced  from  £13,016  to  £10,341. 
The  report  of  Worthington  and  Co.  shows  a  trading 
profit  of  £135,600,  which  is  £3,400  less  than  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  But  after  payment  of 
debenture  interest  and  preference  dividends,  which 
absorb  £65,414,  there  is  a  surplus  remaining  of 
£70,186,  and  this,  added  to  the  sum  of  £354,979 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  makes  up 
the  huge  total  of  £425,165  which  is  carried 
from  the  profit  and  loss  account  to  the  balance- 
sheet.  All  the  ordinary  shares  in  this  under¬ 
taking  are  held  by  the  directors  and  their  friends, 
and  the  amount  of  the  dividend  they  receive  is  not 
announced.  It  can  be  guessed,  however,  by  compaung 
the  amounts  of  the  undivided  profits  which  are  brought 
forward  and  carried  forward  from  year  to  ^ear,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  ordinary  shareholders  have 
not  for  many  years  past  received  less  than  from  ^0  to 
25  per  cent.  The  company  has  always  been  managed 
and  financed  on  sound  lines,  and  its  debentures  and 
preference  shares  are  certainly  among .  the  best^  of 
brewery  securities.  At  the  present  quotations  the  first 
5A  per  cent,  preference  shares  afford  a  yield  of  £6  5s.  3d. 
per  cent.,  while  on  the  second  or  B  5^  pei  Cent, 
preference  shares  the  return  is  £7  5s.  8d.  per  cent.  The 
former’s  dividend  is  covered  eight  times,  and  the  latter  s 
between  three  and  four  times  over.  A  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  prosperity  of  Worthingtons  is  presented 
by  the  disastrous  history  of  Samuel  Allsopp  and  Sons, 
Ltd.  Mainly  as  the  result  of  administrative  economies, 
the  company's  loss  last  year  was  only  £4,380,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ”  £41,876  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  improvement  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  simply  foolish  to  suggest,  as  the  managing  director 
did,  that  'it  only  needs  a  political  change  to  pull  the 
company  round.  No  change  of  that  character  can  do 
away  with  the  necessity  ior  yet  another  reduction  of 
the  capital  of  this  company. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  Amalgamated  Piess, 
Ltd.,  was  fully  maintained  during  the  past  year, 
the  profits  amounting  to  no  less  than  £259,465,  and  the 
ordinary  shareholders  again  receiving  a  dividend  of  40 
per  cent.  The  £1  ordinary  shares  stand  at  £5  7s.  6d., 
and  the  5  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  £1  (whose  divi¬ 
dend  is  covered  more  than  ten  times  over)  at  23s.  At 
the  meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hartley  Aspden,  read 
a  report  from  Lord  Northcliffe,  which  gave  a  satisi ac¬ 
tor  y  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Newfoundland 
paper-making  enterprise,  in  which  hoth  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Press  and  the  Associated  New  spapeis,  Ltd.,  a-ie 
largely  interested. 

Rubber  Prices— Calculations  of  Future  Profits. 

A  decided  fillip  has  been  given  to  the  rubber  share 
market  by  the  delay  in  the  Amazon  shipments,  and 
dealers  who  withheld  their  buying  order s  in  hopes  of  a 
serious  fall  in  raw  rubber  prices  are  sorry  that  they 
did  not  take  advantage  of  last  week’s  low  quotations. 
Another  surprise  came  from  the  East  in  the  form  of  buy¬ 
ing  orders  for  investment  shares.  Evidently  the 
planters  know  the  total  outputs  of  the  leading  estates, 
and  they  are  estimating  the  year  s  profits  and  the  foith- 
coming  dividends.  Linggis  and  Selangors  were  the 
chief  shares  favoured  by  the  Easterns,  and  Malacca 
Prefs.  came  next.  Highlands  and  Lowlands  are  con¬ 
sidered  cheap,  but  for  some  reason  the  home  market 
has  neglected  them.  Another  feature  of  strength  is  the 
high  price  of  rubber  for  forward  delivery.  The  rate 
up&to  so  far  ahead  as  March-April  is  only  Id.  less  than 
spot  cash  quotations ;  yet  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  more  than  a  shilling  a  pound  wTas  made. 

As  a  counsel  of  perfection,  I  advise  my  readers  in 
calculating  the  merit®  of  rubber  investments  to  fix  the 
price  of  rubber  at  4s.  per  lb.  Some  interested  and  dis¬ 
appointed  rubber  merchants  will  loudly  assert  that  the 
natural  price  of  rubber  is  3s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  that  it1 
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must  ultimately  descend  to  tihat  level.  Calculations  of 
future  profits  therefore  may  result  in  disappointment 
if  shareholders  count  upon  a  continuance  of  the  recent 
abnormal  value.  Yet  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  The 
Alor  Pongsu  prospectus  foreshadowed  25  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends  with  rubber  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  while  the  Malacca 
Co.  estimates  that  in  1913  dividends  of  100  per  cent, 
will  be  possible  with  rubber  selling  at  Is.  8d.  Eastern 
planters  used  to  be  highly  content  with  profits  of  £4 
per  acre  from  tea,  and  all  well-managed  rubber  plan¬ 
tations  can  return  from  £20  to  £40  profits  per  acre, 
according  to  the  age  of  their  trees,  with  raw  rubber  sell¬ 
ing  at  3s.  Investors,  however,  must  exercise  care  in 
their  selections,  for  when  rubber  reverts,  to  its 
normal  value  there  will  be  a  considerable  drop 
in  quotations  of  companies  wdiose  estates  are  not 
consei  vatively  capitalised  and  economically  managed. 
In  1908  rubber  fell  to  3s.,  and  one  may  safely  prophesy 
.at  in  four  or  five  years*  time,  when  estates  now  plant¬ 
ing  are  in  full  bearing,  the  commodity  will  be  in  ample 
supply  and  the  price  must  come  down.  On  the 
othei  hand  cheap  rubber  will  create  a  greater  demand 
and  encourage  its  employment  in  other  industries 
which  at  present  cannot  pay  existing  phenomenal  prices, 
-ineie  are  other  factors  which  will  reduce  the  supply, 
and  shareholders  need  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
ail  the  neiv  comjianies  now  selling  jungle  land  for 
rubber  planting  will  succeed  in  bringing  their  estates- 
into  profitable  bearing. 

In  continuation  of  my  notes  on  the  seven  younger 
concerns  advised  in  Truth  on  December  1,  there  onlv 
lemains  for  notice  the  Jequie  Rubber  Syndicate,  whose 
2s.  fully  paid  .  shares  rose  to  5s.  6d,  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  reported  in  this  issue.  Brazil  is  the  borne  of 
i  ubber  trees,  and  the  best  seed  is  obtained  there. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  this  year 
m  the  East  has  been  the  success  of  the  rubber 
tree  named  Manihot  Dichotoma,  which  grows  rapidly 
and  can  be  tapped  in  its  third  year.  Leading 
Ceylon  and  Malay  planters  are  changing  from  Hevea 
to  Manihot,  and  the  Jequie  Syndicate  has  one  of 
in©  largest  plantations  of  this  tree  yet  known,  and  is 
making  considerable  profits  by  the  sale  of  seed.  This 
company  has  an  issued  capital  of  £40,000  and  an  estate 
o*  120  square  miles,  most  of  which,  is  covered  with 
Manihot  trees.  The  chairman  was  able  to  announce 
that  5,000  acres  have  been  sold  for  £24,000,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  other  sections  of  its  enormous  area  will 
be  sold,  for  the  parent  concern  cannot  hope  to  develop 
the  property  as  a  whole  with  its  present  modest  capital. 

As  with  Mabira,  which  I  described  last  week,  investors 
\vill  find  Jequie  shares  a  good  stock  to  average  with 
the  high-priced  shares  standing  at  1,500  to  1,800  per 
cent,  premium.  Jequie  is  practically  the  only  South 
American  comP&ny  which  is  directed  and  financed  by 
Mincing -lane  brokers,  and  it  should  he  found  a  very 
.successful  concern  as  developments  continue.  Tapping 
began  last.  September,  and  the  shares  should  enter  the 
dividend  list  very  soon.  Now  that  the  best  estates  in 
the  Middle  East  have  been  secured,  I  look  for  a  swino- 
of  popular  favour  from  Malaya  to  Brazil,  which  is  the 
largest  producer  of  rubber. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES, 

Skating  Binks  and  Picture  Theatres. 

.  ^  cluain^  commentary  upon  the  alleged  reluctance  of 
investors  to  put  money  into  home  industries  is  su p plied 
by  the  avidity  with  which  they  rush  into  skating  rink 
and  picture  theatre  ventures.  Here  is  a  country  from 
which  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  are  told  by  financial 
magnates  when  they  are  grinding  political  axes— capital 
is  .flying  tor  greater  security  to  foreign  lands.  Every- 
i lung  at  home  is  going  to  the  dogs.  The  classes  are  im¬ 
poverished,  the  masses  are  starving— see  electioneering 
pictures  of  closed  factories  and  workless  workmen— 
ana  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face.  And  yet  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  present  year  skating  rink  com¬ 
panies  have  been  floated  with  a  total  capitalisation  of 
over  £2,000,000,  and  a  further  large  sum  has  been  sunk 
in  picture  theatres.  Perhaps  it  is  thought  that  the  .coun¬ 
try  is  not  after  all  in  such  a  very  bad  way,  or  else  that 
the  unemployed  populace  have  more  leisure  for  rinks 
and  theatres;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  capital 


has  been  readily — much  too  readily— obtainable  for  con¬ 
cerns  based  on  the  craze  for  these  forms  of  amusement. 
I  say  much  too  readily  because  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
rude  awakening  in  store  for  a  vast  number  of  deluded 
shareholders.  At  the  best,  the  likelihood  that  such  a 
pastime  as  roller  skating  will  have  but  an  ephemeral 
popularity  makes  the  shares  extremely  speculative. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  however,  the  conditions  are  of 
the  worst  kind,  the  companies  being  unmistakable 
examples  of  wild-cat  promoting  and  share-pushing. 

.Recently  a  shareholder  in  the  Wimbledon  Olympia, 
Limited,  submitted  to  me  some  correspondence  which 
he  had  had  with  the  officials  of  that  company — on©  of 
a  series  of  similar  concerns  brought  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  W.  Southwell  Young,  an  outside  broker, 
of  75,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.  On  November  9,  just 
a  week  after  the  opening  of  the  rink,  the  secretary 
wrote  that  the  directors  had  already  decided  to  declare 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 

ThxS,  he  added,  will  he  the  result  of  three  weeks’ 
working.”  On  November  11  the  declaration  of  such  a 
dividend  was  announced  in  the  press.  On  November  26 
Mi.  xoung  himself  wrote  that  the  dividend  warrants 
were  then  being  actually  made  out  and  would  he  posted 
as  soon  as  possible.  On  November  27  Mr.  Carlton 
Roberts,  the  chairman,  wrote  that  the  cheques  were 
made  out  for  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  per  quarter 
(or  a  trifle  of  400  per  cent,  per  annum  more  than  had 
previously  been  mentioned),  and  that  he  would  inquire 
why  my  correspondent  had  not  received  his.  The 
inquiry,  if  made,  did  not  cause  the  despatch  of  the 
cheque.  On  December  11,  at  the  statutory  meeting  of 
^ie  company,  Mr.  Carlton  Roberts  dilated  upon  the 
disci ibution  of  a  dividend  equal  to  100  per  cent,  per 
(annum,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  the  secretary 
informed  the  shareholder  referred  to  that  he  would 
get  his  cheque  next  morning.  But  it  did  not  come, 
and  a  call  at  the  office  two  days  later  elicited  the 
information  tnat  even  then  it  had  not  been  sig'ned,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  December  16  that  this 
troublesome  shareholder  at  last  received  the  promised 
dividend.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rest  of  the  share¬ 
holders  have  yet  been  paid,  nor  the  amount  of  the 

subscribed  capital — -the  nominal  capital  is  £10,000 _ - 

upon  which  the  dividend  was  declared ;  but  this  corre¬ 
spondence  throws  an  instructive  light  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  management  of  the  company.  The  declaration  of 
dividends,  even  if  they  were  promptly  paid,  after  three 
weeks  working,  is  enough  to  condemn  any  company  in 
the  eyes  of  business  men.  It  is  noteworthy  that'’ the 
same,  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Brixton 
Skating  Rink,  another  concern  with  which  Mr.  Carlton 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Southwell  Young  are  associated,  and 
simultaneously  with  this  hasty  declaration  (but  very 
dilatory  payment)  of  dividends  a  share-pushing  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  carried  on.  I  am  afraid  the  buyers  of 
the  shares  will  have  an  unpleasant  surprise  if  in  their 
turn  they  seek  to  become  sellers. 

Mr.  Carlton  Roberts,  who  is  a  director  of  a  long 
list  of  companies,  including  seven  skating  rinks,  was 
a  few  days  ago  sending  out  from  “  The  Hall,  Wanstead,” 
an  advance  prospectus  of  yet  another  concern, 
Rational  flheatres  de  Luxe,  Limited,  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  The.  prospectus  gives  the  “very  modest 
estimate  ”  that  this  company,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000, 

“  be  almost  immediately  earning  net  profits  to  the 
amount  of  £68,000  per  annum”!  Mr.  Roberts  states 
that  he  has  every  belief  himself  in  this  enterprise.  It 
is  strange,  then,  that  he  and  his  associates  do  not  elect 
to  work  this  gold  mine  themselves  instead  of  exhorting 
the  public  to  come  in  and  take  the  profits. 

Another  Offer  of  Debentures. 

Apropos  of  a  note  in  this  column  last  week,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  stockbroker  has  passed  on  to  me  a  circular 
offering  for  sale  120  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
debentures  of  £5  each,  “  secured  upon  the  electric  light 
undertaking  (owned  by  the  Mid-Oxfordshire  Gas  Light 
ana  Ooke  Company,  Limited)  in  the  municipal  borough 
of  Chipping  Norton.”  The  circular  emanates  from 
Messrs.  Gillies  and  Hornidge,  electrical  engineers, 

( Continued  on  page  1501 ). 
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THE  THIRTIETH  “  TRUTH  ”  DOLL 
AND  TOY  SHOW. 

CiHRISTMAS  has  always  been,  in  its  purer  sense,  a 
/  festival  of  children,  and  it  is  only  right  and  natural 
that  if  our  thoughts  be  turned  to  well-doing  at  all,  it  is 
the  children  of  the  poor  who  should  have  first  claim 
upon  our  sympathies  and  help.  I  can  say  this  with 
the  more  conviction  in  that  for  thirty  years  now '  the 
readers  of  Truth  have  been  in  the  van  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  make  happier  the  lives  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  at  Christmastide,  and  that  thanks  to  them 
the  Truth  Doll  and  Toy  Shows  have  long  since  come 
to  be  numbered  among  the  most  pregnant  events  of  the 
London  Christmas.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
their  purpose  or  their  performance — they  are  already 
so  widely  known.  Year  by  year,  starting  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  they  have  increased  and  widened 
their  scope  until  to-day  they  are  grown  so  greatly 
as  to  bring  a  ray  of  happiness  into  some  30,000  childish 
hearts  pent  up  in  hospitals  and  workhouses  at  Christ¬ 
mastide.  I  may  be  excused  for  saying — as  one  who  has 
had  some  opportunity  of  observing  the  results — that  the 
readers  of  Truth,  at  least,  have  discovered  the  right 
way  of  regarding  Christinas,  and  for  boasting  that  few 
other  Christmas  institutions  have  brought  about  so 
much  undiluted  happiness  among  our  poorest  children 
as  has  the  “  Toy  Lund  ”  in  the  past  thirty  years  of  its 
existence,  or  will,  as  we  may  hope,  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Past  and  Present. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  first  Toy  Show  was  held  in 
the  then  Editorial  Offices  of  Truth,  in  Queen-street, 
Cheapside.  It  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  dolls  at  the 
outside.  To-day — but,  as  might  have  been  said  to 
visitors  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  week  requiring  evidence 
of  its  growth,  “  Circumspice !  ”  The  dolls  and  toys 
have  increased  year  by  year  until,  as  we  shall  see  later 
in  this  article,  they  have  this  year  reached  a  number 
far  surpassing  all  previous  records.  But  'before  con¬ 
sidering  them  reference  should  be  made  to  some  of 
the  new  departures  which  have  signalised  this  thirtieth 
of  the  “  Toy  Show.”  I  have  long  left  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Toy 
Shows  and  incidentally  to  increase  the  sphere 
of  their  usefulness  by  bringing  them,  under  the 
notice  of  some  who  might  be  otherwise  unaware 
of  their  intention  and  the  way  it  is  carried  out. 
Exactly  how  this  was  to  be  done  was  not  at  first 
very  easy  to  decide,  and  any  credit  for  their 
final  success  is  very  largelv  due  to  the  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  rendered  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  theatre  managers,  actors,  artists,  and  musicians, 
without  whose  most  generous  co-operation  the  new 
order  of  things  could  not  have  been  carried  out.  That 
in  their  final  shape  they  proved  a  pronounced  success 
may  be  claimed  without  any  possibility  of  contradiction, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  auxiliaries  upon  whose  help  I  had  counted — I 
mean  the  Weather — not  only  refused  to  smile,  but  did 
his  very  best  to  put  difficulties  in  the  path.  Mistakes 
may  have  been  made  in  matters  of  detail.  To  organise 
and  carry  out  a  series  of  “entertainments  and  attrac¬ 
tions  ”  upon  such  a  comparatively  vast  scale,  and  that 
for  the  first  time,  without  previous  experiences  of  the 
same  kind  to  fall  back  upon,  made  inevitable  some 


errors,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  among  the 
many  congratulations  received  on  this  new  departure 
complaints  and  criticisms  have  so  far  been  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  Indeed,  I  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  any  who  have  criticism  to  make  or  fault  to  find 
if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  of  them 
for  future  reference. 

A  Toy  Show  and  Some  Side-Shows. 

And  now  let  us  consider  some  of  these  new  departures 
seriatim,  prefacing  what  I  have  to  say  by  the  expression 

of  the  wannest  thanks  to  all  those  who  contributed _ - 

nay,,  rendered  possible  the  success  of  the  new  venture. 
Their  names  will  be  mentioned  as  we  go  along,  but  at 
the  outset  special  recognition  is  due  to  those  ladies, 
headed  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  gave  the 
entertainments  their  patronage,  and  secondly  to  the 
many  eminent  theatrical  managers,  including  Sir  H. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  Mr.  George 
Edwardes,  Mr.  Oswald  Stoll,  and  the  Strand  Opera 
Syndicate,  who  so  kindly  gave  their  permission  for 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  engaged  to  help 
me  by  their  appearance. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  among  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  two  days’  entertainments  were  Mr.  H.  C. 
Tonking’s  organ  recitals  in  the  Great  Hall  each  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Tonking,  as  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  friends  of 
the  Toy  Show,  and  his  masterly  performance  is  now, 
as  ever,  one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  In 
the  Great  Hall,  we  had  on  each  afternoon  a  vocal  and 
instrumental  concert  at  which  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  artists  of  the  day  lent  their  assistance,  and,  on 
Thursday  evening,  a  concert  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Jenkins’ 
mandoline  band,  another  “tried  and  true”  friend  of 
our  Toy  Shows.  Meanwhile,  in  the  theatre,  the  after¬ 
noons  were  devoted  to  a  variety  entertainment,  which 
included  the  production  of  two  original  plays.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that,  alike  for 
the  names  of  the  artists  appearing  and  for  the  excellence 
of  their  performance,  you  might  travel  far  before  finding 
a  more  excellent  combination.  In  the  theatre,  again,  this 
time  in  the  evening,  an  amateur  dramatic  performance 
had  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Coysgarne  Sim,  including 
the  production  of  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  “  Sweethearts,”  and 
of  an  original  musical  sketch,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  H. 
Garstin  and  produced  under  his  direction.  Apart  from 
all  these,  in  the  crush-rooms,  a  model  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital-Ward  was  shown,  contributed  by  the  following 
hospitals: — The  Great  Ormond-street  Hospital,  the 
Queen’s  Hospital,  Bethnal  Green ;  the  Alexandra 
Hospital  for  Children  with  Hip  Disease,  and  the 
Hospital  for  Infants,  Vineent-square,  Westminster. 

The  Concerts  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Let  us  now  review  these  various  entertainments  in 
greater  detail.  And  first,  of  the  afternoon  concerts  in 
the  main  hall.  On  Wednesday  the  proceedings  were 
opened,  after  a  selection  from  Herr  Julian  Kandt’s 
excellent  orchestra,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Peyton,  who  found 
general  favour  of  his  singing  of  Margetson’s  “  Tommy 
Lad.”  Mr.  Peyton  is  one  of  many  clever  young 
baritone  singers  before  the  public  to-day,  and  he 
is  always  to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure,  not  less 
for  the  agreeable  quality  of  his  voice  than  for  his 
cultivated  style  of  singing.  Mile.  Cecile  Brani  fol- 
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lowed  in  a  familiar  number  from  Puccini.  “  In  quelle 
trine  morbide,”  in  the  telling  passages  of  which  her 
voice  rang  out  with  splendid  effect.  This  is  an  artist, 
indeed,  who  should  be  more  often  heard  in  London. 
Next  came  that  clever  young  artist,  Miss  Ruth  Clark¬ 
son,  with  a  charming  violin  solo  in  the  shape  of 
Popper’s  “  Elfentanz.”  The  violinist  who  essays  to  fill 
the  Albert  Hall  undertakes  a  big  task,  but  fortunately 
no  such  feat  was  required  in  this  case,  since  only  the 
lower  portion  of  the  building  was  occupied,  and  Miss 
Clarkson  was  heard  with  ease  and  delight  by  all  who 
were  present. 

Then,  after  another  selection  from  the  orchestra, 
came  Mme.  Ada  Crossley,  whose  popularity  knows  no 
limits,  and  who  never  fails  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  For 
this  occasion  she  had  set  down  Elgar’s  always  accept¬ 
able  “  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory,”  of  which  she  provided 
a  most  stirring  performance.  The  song  is  one  which 
suits  her  perfectly,  and  sung  as  it  was  with  unlimited 
fervour  it  made,  as  it  seldom  fails  to,  a  great  effect. 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  encore  was  inevitable,  and 
Mme.  Crossley  then  chose  Mallinson’s  pretty  song, 
“New  Year’s  Eve,”  which,  though  in  a  different  vein 
altogether,  she  gave  no  less  successfully  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  should  have  come  next,  but 
he  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  appearing  by  a 
cold,  his  place  being  kindly  taken  by  Miss  Bertha  Bird, 
who,  like  Mme.  Crossley,  is  one  of  the  many  gifted 
songstresses  wdiich  Australia  has  sent  us.  Miss  Bird 
was  heard  in  “  The  Song  of  the  Cricket,”  from  “  La 
Cigale,”  which  served  admirably  to  display  the  astonish¬ 
ing  range  of  her  voice  and  the  remarkable  quality  of 
her  upper  notes.  Mme.  Amy  Dewhurst,  who  came  next, 
has  a  very  sympathetic  contralto  voice,  which  was  heard 
to  gieat  advantage  in  that  fine  page  from  Meyerbeer, 

‘  Ah  Figliuolo,”  which  she  gave  with  notable  depth 
of  feeling  and  distinction  of  style,  obtaining  very  hearty 
applause.  Handsome  acknowledgments  fell  to  the 
share,  also,  of  Mme.  Alice  Prowse  for  her  tasteful 
singing  of  Goring  Thomas’s  melodious  setting  of 
“Know’st  thou  the  land.” 

After  so  many  lady  singers  a  masculine  voice  was 
doubly  acceptable  again,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Platt 
obtained  a  rousing  reception  by  his  vigorous  perform¬ 
ance  of  Hermann  Lolir’s  fine  song,  “  Messmates.”  Mr. 
Platt  is  the  enviable  possessor  of  that  rare  thing,  a 
true  bass  voice  of  splendid  quality,  and  as  he  uses  it 
most  artistically,  and  has  any  amount  of  temperament 
in  addition,  he  will  probably  make  a  big  name  in 
time.  Another  young  artist  who  made  a  very  favour¬ 
able  impression  followed  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ruby 
Heyl,  whose  very  agreeable  contralto  voice  was  heard 
in  B  ohm’s  “'Still  wie  die  Nacht,”  which,  familiar  as 
it  is,  never  fails  to  please.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Douthitt,  who 
followed,  chose  [‘The  Lute  Player”  of  Allitsen  for  his 
solo,  and  sang  it  exceedingly  well,  while  a  violoncello 
solo  from  Mr.  Jack  Snowden,  a  clever  young  artist, 
who  is  still  studying,  and  a  final  selection  from  the 
orchestra  concluded  the  concert,  record  of  which  would 
not  be  quite  complete,  however,  without  mention  of  Mr. 
P.  Mavon  Ibbs’s  invaluable  services  as  accompanist. 

The  Second  Day. 

On  the  following  afternoon  another  capital  pro¬ 
gramme  was  presented,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  some 
of  the  artists  already  named,  along  with  others 
who  did  not  appear  on  Wednesday.  A  newcomer,  for 
instance,  was  Miss  Amy  Durant,  a  young  artist,  with 
a  very  pleasant  mezzo-soprano  voice,  who  gave  a  very 
refined  interpretation  of  Franz’s  “  Im  Herbst.”  A 
splendid  performance  of  Poniatowski’s  always  effective 
“  Yeoman’s  Wedding  Song,”  by  Mr.  Jamieson  Dodds, 
an  artist  with  a  very  fine  voice,  which  he  employs 
most  skilfully,  came  next,  and  was  very  cordially 
received.  Mile.  Cecile  Brani,  who  followed,  chose 
Tosti’s  “  Good-bye,”  a  work  which  never  fails  to  please 
a  popular  audience,  especially  when  given  so  effectively 
as  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Then  came  that  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  baritones,  Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  who  proved  in 
splendid  form,  and  roused  his  hearers  to  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  a  nicely  contrasted  pair  of  songs,  the  first, 
very  sweet  and  melodious,  “I  love  thee”  (Weybranee), 


and  secondly  Cowen’s  always  acceptable  “Border 
Ballad,  given  by  Mr.  Baker  with  irresistible  fire  and 
spirit. 

Next  on  the  list  was  that  brilliant  young  pianist, 
Miss  Irene  Scharrer,  who  greatly  delighted  her  hearers 
by  a  splendid  performance  of  Chopin’s  Polonaise  in 
A  flat.  It  requires  a  fine  pianist  to  produce  much  effect- 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  but  Miss  Scharrer  had  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  and  her  contribution  was  as  much  appre¬ 
ciated  as  any  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Gwilym  Wigley, 
the  famous  Welsh  tenor,  came  next,  and  chose  for  his 
purpose  nothing  more  recondite  than  “La  donna  e 
mobile,  which  proved  vastly  to  the  liking  of  his 
hearers.  He  gave  the  famous  number  with  rare  fire 
and  power,  and  many  would  gladly  have  listened  to 
him  again.  Mme.  Marie  Brema,  who  should  have 
followed,  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  appearing, 
so  a  song  from  Mr.  Wilfrid  Platt  and  a  violin  solo  from 
Mr.  Harold  Ket-elbey  concluded  the  programme.  Mr. 
Platt  chose  this  time  “  O  !  ruddier  than  the  cherry,” 
which  he  trolled  out  with  great  spirit  and  humour, 
while  Mr.  Ketelbey  displayed  his  art  to  advantage  in 
a  Polonaise  of  Wieniawski.  As  before,  the  playing  of 
Herr  Kandt’s  orchestra  was  worthy  of  hearty  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  hearty  praise  should  be  bestowed  also  on  the 
work  of  Mr.  Adolph  Mann  as  the  accompanist  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  Dramatic  Performances. 

Next  let  us  betake  ourselves,  by  way  of  the  lift, 
to  the  theatre,  and  discuss  the  entertainments  there 
provided  for  patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  Toy  Show 
during  the  afternoons.  And,  before  we  go  any  further, 
a  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mr.  Duncan  Tovey, 
under  whose  general  direction  they  were  produced. 
Confronted  by  one  difficulty  after  another,  he  over¬ 
came  them  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  described  as 
masterly,  and  the  whole  production  went  with  a  smooth¬ 
ness  and  directness  such  as  would  have  been  impossible 
in  less  capable  hands.  If,  which  is  unlikely,  1  should 
ever  become  Dictator  of  a  warlike  republic,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Tovey  to  accept 
the  supreme  command  over  my  military  forces.  Whether 
he  would  accept  it  is  another  matter.  So,  again,  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Wilson,  who  acted  as  musical  director,  and 
to  his  excellent  orchestra,  is  due  the  heartiest  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  concerned,  alike  for  his  exertions  as  con¬ 
ductor,  accompanist,  and — of  which  more  later — com¬ 
poser.  Mr.  Talbot  Homewood,  as  stage-manager  and 
producer,  completes  a  trio  who  deserve  well  of  their 
country  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  Toy  Show. 

Coming  to  the  actual  programme,  the  first  “  turn  ” 
was  given  by  Signor  Persichini,  the  well-known 
manaolinist,  of  whose  masterly  performance  I  can 
only  say  that  it  gave  to  me  personally  an  alto¬ 
gether  new  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  his  chosen 
instrument,  hitherto  too  much  neglected  by  serious 
musicians,  but  which  such  work  as  his  should  go 
far  in  lifting  to  its  real  position.  Miss  Olive  Hogan, 
the  child  soprano,  -aged  12,  gained  deserved  plaudits 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and  its  production ; 
and  here,  in  appropriate  contrast,  let  me  refer  to 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Walter  Grace,  who  confesses  to 
more  than  70  years  of  age,  Being,  I  believe,  our 
oldest  tenor  still  appearing  publicly,  and  who  sang 
“  God  Save  the  King  ”  at  the  close  of  the  second 
performance  with  a  vigour  and  flexibility  of  voice 
which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  a  man  half 
his  years.  Mr.  Robert  Manning  and  Mr.  WilL 
Owen  (the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  well-known 
black  and  white  artist,  though  his  best  friends  would 
not  have  recognised  him  in  his  Gallic  get-up)  “  brought 
the  house  down,”  to  use  a  hackneyed  but  expressive 
phrase,  with  a  very  remarkable  lecture  on  “  Alleged 
History,”  illustrated  by  some  still  more  remarkable 
alleged  illustrations  on  a  blackboard.  Another 
sketch  that  roused  the  audience  to  enthusiasm 
was  “The  Major  Explains,”  aptly  described  as 
a  mono-duologue,  brilliantly  acted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Walkes,  wherein  the  Major,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  declare  his  passion  to  a  loquacious  dame, 
is  at  last  driven  to  inditing  it  upon  his  shirt  cuff 
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as  the  one  possible  way  of  explaining  himself  and  his 
intentions.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  more  con¬ 
vincing  ventriloquist  than  Mr.  Sidney  Gandy,  nor 
a  more  applauded  puppet  than  his  diminutive  friend 
“  Ebenezer.”  Between  Mr.  Gandy’s  command  over  his 
voice  and  Ebenez'er’s  power  of  repartee  the  audience 
in  the  stalls  was  held  between  mystification  and  caohin- 
nation  in'  a  way  that  was  scarcely  less  striking  than 
the  performance  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
the  well-known  tenor,  held  his  audience  equally  under 
command,  though  in  more  respectful  mood,  be  it 
said,  by  his  fine  rendering  of  "  I’ll  sing  thee  songs  of 
Araby”  and  other  songs.  And,  again  in  effective  con¬ 
trast,  Mile.  B.  von  Hoi  their,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  about  a  dramatic  "entente  cordiale”  on  her 
own  account,  recited  “  C’est  le  Vent,”  and  others  of  the 
charming  18th  century  “  Bergerettes,”  Which  she  has 
already  popularised  with  English  audiences.  What 
can  I  say  of  Mr.  Charles  Pond  in  the  way  of  admiration 
that  has  not  been  ©aid  already1?  Those  who  are  not 
already  familiar  with  his  famous  “  Glimpses  of  Life,” 
have  missed  a  pleasure  which,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will 
lose  no  time  in  acquiring.  "  The  ’Bus-driver  ”  and  "  The 
Dogs’  Hospital,”  rendered  as  only  Mr.  Pond  could  ren¬ 
der  them,  are  among  the  very  best  of  these  "  Glimpses  ” 
and  to  attempt  to  praise  them  were  as  unprofitable  as 
"to  gild  refined  gold.”  Another  "turn”  that  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  audience  was  the  singing 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Kingsley,  .who  brought  his  fine  baritone 
voice  from  the  Strand  Theatre  to  help  the,  cause  of  the 
poor  children  in  our  hospitals  and  workhouses. 

Ossa  upon  Pelion. 

Another  leading  theatre — His  Majesty’s — provided 
one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  acting  we  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  admire,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Carter,  whose  very  striking  recitation  from  "Faustus” 
gave  the  audience  a  noteworthy  opportunity  of 
appreciating  the  powers  of  this  popular  actor.  Mr. 
Harold  Montague,  again,  is  one  of  our  most  notable 
“  entertainers,”  to  widen  a  word  which  has  by  this 
time  acquired  too  narrow  a  definition.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  seen  an  audience  more  breathless  for 
laughter  than  that  which  witnessed  Mr.  Montague’s 
skit  on  a  conjuring  “  turn,”  and,  speaking  as  one  who 
lias  some  regard  for  his  ribs,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  have  not  a  grudge  against  Mr.  Montague  for  bringing 
them  so  near  to  breaking-point.  Mr.  Duncan  Tovey 
showed  us  yet  another  side  of  his  versatile  genius  by  his 
fine  singing  of  "  The  Pine  Tree,”  the  words  by  Rosa¬ 
mund  Marriott  Y/atson,  set  to  Mr.  Tovey’s  own  music — - 
a  singularly  effective  setting — and  afterwards  reciting 
"The  Lamp-post  and  the  Letter-box,”  also  from  his 
own  pen.  I  have  not  often  seen  a  child-dancer  offering 
such  promise  as  does  Miss  Gladys  Marchbank,  whose 
dancing  has  the  pose  and  certainty  of  the  mature  artist 
combined  with  the  freshness  of  childhood.  It  is  safe 
to  prophesy  that  Miss  Marchbank  will  go  far.  Miss 
Clarice  Howard,  again,  the  young  English  soprano, 
though  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  has,  I 
should  say,  already  an  assured  future.  Her  rendering 
of  the  “  Jewel  Song  ”  from  “  Faust,”  and  perhaps  most 
particularly  the  ease  with  which  she  sustained  the  final 
passage,  reaching  E  flat  in  alt,  wa,s  a  revelation.  She 
also  gave,  as  an  encore,  "  I  know  a  lovely  garden.”  I 
should  mention  that  she  was  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  her  professor,  Mme.  O.  Sconzia,  who  deserves  to  be 
congratulated  on  her  pupil. 

From  the  childish  point  of  view  story-telling  is  a 
reprehensible  practice  enough,  and  I  fear  that  if  even 
the  best-meaning  child  were  told  that  that  popular 
favourite,  Mr.  G.  H.  Snazelle,  was  a  story-teller,  be 
might  be  led  thereby  from  the  stricter  paths  of  virtue. 
Especially  if  the  story  be  beard  told  affected  bis  grown¬ 
up  relatives  so  forcibly  as  did  that  of  the  stuttering 
man,  delivered  by  Mr.  Snazelle  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner.  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  be  indeed 
any  truth  in  the  old  apothegm  about  laughing  and 
growing  fat,  that  the  'bulk  of  the  audience  must 
have  increased  considerably  after  their  delighted  recep¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Dora  FelJowes’  laughing-song.  What, 


now,  of  Miss  Nellie  Ganthony?  It  were  waste  of  time 
to  say  that  she  is  inimitable,  because  every  one  knows 
that  already;  but  if  only  the  average  "At  home”  could 
be  made  one  hundredth  part  so  entertaining  as  Miss 
Ganthony’s  account  of  one,  well — I  am  not  sure  whether 
hostesses  would  remain  a©  firmly  wedded  to  that  form 
of  hospitality  or  no.  Certainly — and  I  don’t  mind  if 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  repeat  it  or  not — certainly  Miss 
Gantbony  is  inimitable. 

A  New  Farce. 


"  HARD  LUCK.” 


A  Modern  Farce  in  One  Act, 

(Author  of  “  The  Convict  on  the  Hearth 


Percy  Algernon 

Fitz-Blanco  Mr.  Leslie  Hamer. 

Miss  Smith .  Miss  Ivy  Fenton. 

Constable  497Z  ...  Mr.  Trevor  Lowe. 
Detective  Williams 

Mr.  David  Garrick. 


by  Frederick  Fenn. 

”  etc.) 

Parker  (a  Book¬ 
maker)  Mr.  Frank  Moore. 

Cabby  .  Mr.  Dennis  Bryam 

Kitty  Tremaine 

(an  Artist’s  Model)  Miss  Nell  Carter. 
Laundry  Girl  .  Miss  Muriel  Dole. 


The  modern  craze  for  the  "gentleman-burglar,”’ 
chiefly  due  to  the  popularity  of  "  Raffles,”  lends  itself 
obviously  enough  to  the  hand  of  the  caricaturist,  and 
Mr.  Fenn  in  his  new  farce,  the  production  of  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Toy  Show,  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  the  full.  He  reduces 
the  gentleman-burglar,  otherwise  Fitz-Blanco — -and  as 
such  deftly  characterised  by  Mr.  Leo  Hamer — to  his 
logical  conclusion.  Fitz-Blanco,  acting  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  popular  "  Burglar’s  Handbook,”  burgles 
the  studio  of  an  impecunious  artist,  whose  financial 
troubles  prove  the  intruder’s  undoing.  What  profits  he 
is  able  to  make  by  selling  his  unwitting  host’s  works 
are  quickly  reft  from  him  by  a  host  of  angry  creditors, 
and  his  subsequent  fate  should  serve  as  an  awful  warn¬ 
ing,  alike  to  amateur  burglars  and  not  too  scrupulous 
artists,  though  what  it  is  it  were  unfair  to  the  author 
to  detail.  Mr.  Fenris  dialogue  is  always  of  the  wittiest 
and  neatest,  and  the  tribulations  of  the  unhappy  Fifcz- 
Blanoo  could  not  have  been  expressed  with  more  tell¬ 
ing  effect,  the  impression  of  deft  workmanship  being 
well  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  a  very  capable  cast. 
Where  all  united  in  producing  the  effect  of  level  excel¬ 
lence — great  part  of  it,  of  course,  due  to  Mr.  Trevor 
Lowe,  in  his  character  of  producer  as  well  as  actor 
(in  the  small  but  effective  part  of  Constable  497  Z) — «• 
it  were  unfair,  not  to  say  difficult,  to  select  any  as 
more  deserving  of  praise  than  his,  or  her,  fellows. 
Certainly  Mr.  Fenn’s  amusing  sketch  should  be 
assured  of  a  popular  .  “  hit ”  when  produced,  as  is,  I 
understand,  shortly  to  be  the  case,  at  a  leading  West 
End  theatre. 

A  Pastoral  Comedy. 


“LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM.” 


A  Pastoral  Comedy  in  One  Act  by  O.  31.  Hueffer. 
(Author  of  “  The  Lord  of  Latimer  Street,”  etc.) 


Corydosi .  Mr.  Lewis  Cassou. 

Strephon  ...  Mr.  A.  Linay. 

Philemon  ...  Mr.  L.  Weirter. 

Love,  the 

Pilgrim  Master  Varna. 

Phyllis  .  Miss  Mary  Mannering. 

Daphne  . .  Miss  Gnendoline  Rayne, 

Chloe  . .  Miss  C.  ht,  Clair. 


Cynthia .  Miss  R.  Larry. 

Amaryllis  ...  Miss  S.  Riga. 

Hyacinth  ...  Miss  C.  O’Hara. 

Coriiula .  Miss  Gillender. 

Silvias  .  Miss  Vere  Sinclair. 

Colin  .  Miss  Doris  Rayne. 

Valentine...  Miss  Grenfell. 

'  Baucis  .  Miss  Phyllis  Manners! 


There  are  not  many  people  at  the  present  day  who 
possess  just  that  requisite  touch  of  sentiment  and1 
humour  for  writing  pastoral  comedy,  but  Mr.  O.  M. 
Hueffer  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  favoured  few.  His 
"  Love,  the  Pilgrim,”  is  so  dainty  and  charming,  and 
contains,  moreover,  such  neat  little  satirical  touches, 
that  one  thoroughly  enjoys  the  twenty  minutes  or  so 
during  which  it  lures  one  into  Arcady.  The  story  he 
tells  is  very  simple,  but  one  wants  simplicity  in  work 
of  this  class.  It  is  in  the  treatment  that  the  merit  lies. 
Corydon  and  Phyllis  are  a  very  matter-of-fact  couple. 
Love-making  they  despise.  The  philandering  of  that 
amorous  couple,  Strephon  and  Daphne,  is  absurd  to 
them.  Commerce  is  their  god,  and  they  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  getting  the  best  prices  for  their  flocks. 
Imagine  this  in  Arcady  I  Little  wonder  that  when 
Love,  the  Pilgrim  (excellenTly  played  by  little  Master 
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Varna),  comes  wandering  their  way.  his  roguish  heart 
is  touched,  and  he  opens  the  eyes  of  this  worldly  shep¬ 
herd  and  shepherdess  to  the  folly  of  wasting  the  spring¬ 
time  of  youth  over  money  grabbing.  The  little  pilgrim 
passes  on,  and  once  more  Cory  don  and  Phyllis  watch 
the  lovers  they  despise.  This  time,  though,  the  love  germ 
has  entered  into  their  own  hearts.  No  longer  do  they 
scoff.  They  wish  to  play  the  same  game,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  play  is  a  pretty  \ove  Keno,  which  is 
interrupted  oy  a  crowd  of  dainty  Arcadians,  who  laugh 
aver  the  way  in  which  the  little  god  has  at  last  routed 
rfwo  confirmed  sceptics.  Mr.  Lewis  Casson  made  a  hand¬ 
some  Corydon,  and  a  very  clever  little  performance  was 
the  Phyllis  of  Miss  Mary  M  annexing.  Mr.  L.  Weirter 
and  Miss  Phyllis  Manners  gave  a  pathetic  picture  of 
an  old  couple  who  had  remained  lovers,  and  Miss 
Guendoline  Payne  and  Mr.  Linay  were  pleasing  as  the 
two  lovers, '  Strephon  and  Daphne.  The  little  play  was 
very  charmingly  dressed,  and  altogether  one  was  very 
grateful  for  this  glimpse  of  life  in  Dresden  China-land. 
A  delightful  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
incidental  music  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wilson,  Both  the 
introduction  and  the  dance  were  most  original  and 
scholarly,  and  admirably  suggestive  of  the  fantastic 
spirit  of  the  play,  but  one  has  long  known  Mr,  Wilson 
as  a  very  considerable  artist.  He  was  well  supported 
by  his  small  orchestra  of  string-quartet  and  oboe, 
which  excellently  reproduced  the  spirit  of  his  music, 
as  did,  for  that  matter,  the  very  charming  dancers  of 
the  minuet,  arranged  by  that  mistress  of  her  art, 
Madame  Rosa. 

The-  Evening  Performances. 

As  if  to  point  their  generous  rivalry  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  while  the  entertainments  in  the  afternoon  were 
supported  by  professionals,  the  amateurs  held  sway  in 
the  evening,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Coys- 
garne  Sim,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
recognition  due  to  her  labours  alike  as  director,  per¬ 
former,  and  producer.  The  first  place  in  the  evening’s 
hill  was  taken  by  Sir  W.’iS.  Gilbert’s  famous  two-act 
comedy,  “  Sweethearts,”  and  a  first-rate  rendering  of  it 
was  given  by  the  following  cast :  — 

Mr.  Harry  Spreadbrow  j  Miss  Jenny 

Mb' Richard  Fielding.  |  Northcott  ...  Mias  Eileen  Alien. 
Wilcox  (a  Gardener)  I  Ruth  (her  Maid 

Captain  Arthur  Banbury.  (  Servant)...  Miss  Hope  Irvine, 

Miss  Eileen  Allen  is  a  very  young  actress  for  the  some¬ 
what  difficult  part  of  Jenny  Northcote,  but  she  acquitted 
herself  to  admiration,  and  gave  evidence  of  consider¬ 
able  promise.  She  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing,  who  was  at  his  best  in  the  second  act;  and  one  of 
the  best  hits  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Captain 
Banbury  in  the  small  hub  effective  part  of  the  gardener. 
Incidentally,  this  performance  showed  that  “Sweet¬ 
hearts,”  like  nearly  all  Sir  William  Gilbert’s  work, 
■shows  little  sign  of  its  age. 

The  evening  entertainment  wound  up  with  a  delightful 
burst  of  “  irresponsible  frivolity,”  in  the  shape  of  a 
musical  sketch,  entitled  “  Pierrot  and  Pierrette’s 
Rehearsal/'’  The  sketch  was  of  the  sketchiest,  but  it 
provided  plentiful  opportunity  for  lively  dances,  songs 
topical  and  sentimental,  pretty  faces,  and  charming 
costumes,  and  of  all  these  opportunities  Mrs.  C by  sgarne 
Sim  made  the  most  with  splendid  effect,  Mr,  Harold 
Garstin’s  music,  which  he  conducted  himself,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  subject  demanded — light,  catchy,  and 
sparkling — and  the  dances,  in  the  arrangement  of 
which  -Mrs.  Sim  was  assisted  by  Mme.  Vacani,  went 
with  captivating  verve  and  precision.  It  is  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  individual  performers  for  praise 
in  a  piece  which  depends  so  much  on  the  ensemble  for 
its  effect;  but  Miss  Violet  Freer,  whose  name  is  well 
known  on  the1  amateur  stage,  was  particularly  brilliant, 
both  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  Miss  Coysgarne  Sim, 
a  most  graceful  and  accomplished  dancer,  gained  a 
well-deserved  encore.  Mrs.  Sim  herself  was  beyond 
praise  throughout  the  performance,  and  fairly  brought 
down  the  house  with  her  topical  song.  A  ■  special 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  dainty  and  effective 
costumes  of  the  Pierrettes,  who  moved  a  visitor  in 
the  stalls  to  remark  that  he  told  his  taxi  to  drive  to 


the  Albert  Hall,  but  he  thought -he  must  have  some -to 
Daly’s.  The  following  was  the  full  east: — • 

Pierrots; 

Mr.  Kerr. 

Major  Oram. 

Mr.  Leslie  Mumiey. 

Mr.  Martin  Schiff. 

Mr.  C.  Coysgarne  Sint 
Mr.  Dunstan. 

Mr.  Milhauk. 

Mr.  Hutchinson, 

Mr.  B.  Sim. 

The  Pibcrc  de  Resistance. 

And  now,  at  last,  we  come  to  what  is,  after  all,  still 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  Truth  Doll  Show. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  record  display  of  dolls  and  toys 
in  the  arena  of  the  main  hall.  The  croaker,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  deploring  the  good  old  times,  is  always 
with  us ;  and  nowhere  is  his  voice  more  strenuously 
uplifted  than  with  regard  to  children.  “  I  never-  did 
that  when  I  was  a  little  girl  ”  is  a  phrase  upon  which 
succeeding  generations  of  children  have  been  reared ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  curious  consistency  of  type  among 
children.  In  the  days  of  Hesiod  little  girls  played  with 
dolls  ;  in  the  year  of  grace,  1909,  the  number  of  children 
who  are  to  be  made  happy  by  the  possession  of  the 
waxen  beauties  of  the  Truth  Doll  Fund  runs  into 
thousands,  while  the  number  of  children — boys  as  'well 
as  girls — who  were  under  the  cruel  obligation  of  being 
“  requested  not  to  touch  ”  at  the  Albert  Hall  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Dolls,  totalled  several  thousands  more.  Those 
who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  thousands 
of  dressed  dolls  all  at  once  must  imagine  a  sort  :of 
Asquith  meeting,  with  the  difference  that  the  feminine 
element  predominates  instead  of  the  masculine.  There 
is  an  aristocracy,  among  dolls,  which  goes  by  size.  The 
great  majority  are,  of  course,  democratic,  and,  while 
not  attaining  the  colossal  size  of  3  ft.,  are  perhaps  the 
more  comfortable  and  cuddlesome  for  that. 

A  Thousand  Dolls. 

This  democracy  was  at  the  Albert  Hall  sub-divided 
into  different-sized  groups,  owing  allegiance  to  those, 
who  so  kindly  provided  them  with  raiment.  Thus', 
Miss  O.  Buffer  is  responsible  for  dressing  no  fewer 
than  1,000  dolls  this  year.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  a  bit  per  day,  and,  as  most  of  the  dolls  have  four- 
garments  each,  the  amount  of  work  involved  can  better 
be  guessed  at  than  described. 

The  term  “doll-faced”  has  become  one  of  reproach, 
but  it  is  only  the  ignorant  wrho  fail  to  distinguish  the 
subtleties  of  doll-physiognomy.  To  the  Englishman,  all 
Chinese  look  alike;  the  lay  mind,  again,  fails  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  sheep  from  another,  although  the  .sheep 
itself  knows  quite  well  that  there  is  every  difference 
between  the  sheep  it  likes  and  the  sheep  it  doesn’t.  It 
did  not  take  an  expert  to  see  marked  differences  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  Miss  Ruffer’s  dolls,  who  together  occupied 
a  quarter  of  the  outside  circle  of  dolls.  Dealing  only 
with  externals,  and  neglecting  character  altogether, 
the  veriest  tiro  could  not  but  note  the  wonderful 
variety  of  coiffures.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  every 
doll’s  hair  curls  naturally,  but  here  the  similarity 
ceases.  You  may  see  dolls  with  short  curls,  dolls  with 
long  curls;  beautiful  brunettes,  true  blondes;  dolls 
with  auburn  curls,  dolls  with  soft  brown  tresses.  Some 
dolls  affect  blue  hair-ribbons,  some  red.  Some  prefer 
a  bow  on  the  side,  others  a  bow  on  the  top ;  the  more 
advanced  adopt  a.  “bun”  on  the  top  of  their  heads, 
which  gives  them  both  an  air  and  a  sense  of  grown-up- 
ness.  Then  again,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  costume. 
In  some  ways  dolls  are  Very  like  human  beings  :  they 
conform  to  a  certain  cut— here  it  is  the  doll’s  favourite 
fashion  of  a  hygienic  dress  hanging  loose  from  the 
shoulder- — and  they  like  variety  of  colour  and  design 
Among  Miss  Ruffer’s  thousand  dolls  you  could  see  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow-—  stripes,  checks,  spots, 
plaids,  floral  muslins  and  prints— till  you  wondered, 
for  the  first  time  perhaps,  at  doll  ingenuity  and  variety. 
What  pleased  me  most  about  this  set  of  dolls  was  the 
very  nice,  warm  flannel  petticoat  which  many  of  them 
wore,  and  which  struck'  a  note1  of  warmth  and  comfort 
in  this  seasonable  weather. 

Next  in  numerical  order  comes  Mrs.  F.  Stern,  who 


Mrs. 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

lvliss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


Pierrettes. 
Coysgarne  Sin). 
Violet  Freer. 
Coysgarne  Sim. 

Vera  Carte:  ct  Carey. 
Hope  Irvine. 

Ethel  Higgins. 

Austin  Low. 

Wilson. 

Britton  Holmes, 
Noreen  Sim. . 
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Las  contributed  to  the  Doll  Show  ever  since  it  began. 
From  fifty  dolls,  Mrs.  Stern  rose  to  1,000.  This  year, 
«.-f  800,  a  large  number  were  devoted  to  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  of  the  Union  Jack,  or  the  “entente 
cordial©.”  Very  effective  was  this  group,  and  the  bright 
colours  should  strike  a  cheerful  note  in  the  wards  for 
which  they  are  destined.  The  tri-colour  hair-ribbons 
of  the  blue-and-white  dolls  were  extremely  pretty,  as 
was  also  the  lace  insertion  decorating  the  skirts  of  the 
white  dolls. 

Dolls  to  Undress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  doll  whose  clothes  take  on 
and  off  has  a  tremendous  pull  over  the  dolls  who  don’t 
undress  when  they  go  to  bed.  As  with  Miss  Hook  of 
Holland,  a  doll’s  social  position  depends  largely  on 
the  number  of  petticoats  she  has  at  her  disposal.  Also, 
since  she  is  liable  to  be  dressed  and  undressed  at  any 
moment  of  the  day,  a  large  wardrobe  makes  the  process 
doubly  interesting.  Miss  Dawson,  who,  under  the 
name  of  “  Yoko,”  has  been  familiar  to  visitors  to  the 
Doll  Show  ever  since  it  started,  has  made  a  great  point 
of  this  dressing  and  undressing  capacity.  The  400  dolls 
she  contributed  this  year  all  have  six  garments,  each 
of  which  takes  off.  The  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  and 
strings  are  firm  enough  to  withstand  any  amount  of 
tugging  and  pulling  and  knots  on  the  part  of  little 
fingers  not  over-skilled  in  the  art  of  “  doing-up.” 
Further,  one  undergarment  serves  also  as  a  sleeping- 
suit.  By  means  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  every 
doll  can  go  comfortably  to  bed,  and  can  have 
measles,  broken  legs,  appendicitis,  or  what  not,  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  I  once  knew  a  doll  who  was 
called  “  Coossey  Bollie,”  and  who  had  to  take  medicine 
every  time  her  youthful  parent  was  dosed.  But  though 
this  was  an  -extreme  case,  no  doll  is  worth  her  salt  who 
cannot  be  reasonably  ill  on  demand.  Miss  Rawson  has 
sometimes  shown  more  dolls,  but  her  yellow,  blue, 
pink,  and  green  army,  with  their  neat  caps  and  bonnets, 
will  certainly  prove  some  of  the  most  acceptable  in  the 
Show. 

Another  contributor  who  has  had  particular  regard,  to 
the  sleeping  comfort  of  dolls  is  Mrs.  Richard  Comyns, 
a  friend  of  twelve  years’  standing  to  the  Toy  Show.  All 
the  clothes  of  Mrs.  Comyns’  250  dolls  take  on  and  off, 
and  all  of  them  have  the  sleeping-suit  contrivance.  And 
since  doll  arms,  legs,  and  heads  share  with  the-  lizard’s 
tail  the  faculty  of  coming  off  rather  easily,  Mrs. 
Comyns  has  added  to  her  other  good  works  by  strength¬ 
ening  -every  one  of  250  heads  and  1,000  arms  and 
legs.  Several  of  the  dolls  are  dressed  in  pink  woollen 
clothes,  which  makes  them  particularly  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  for  small  children  to  hug.  In  the  very  centre 
of  Mrs.  Comyns’  group  stood  a  fine  brunette,  dressed 
with  the  greatest  care  in  a  pink  costume.  She  is  called 
“Sunshine,”  and  “Sunshine”  is  the  work  of  the  little 
members  of  the  Watford  Congregational  Junior  Society, 
.who  dressed  her  to  please  Mrs.  Comyns. 

Children  have  an  intense  love  of  detail,  and  are 
attracted  by  minute  objects,  which  grown-ups  would 
hardly  see.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  Show  I  found 
that  a  number  of  little  people  were  particularly  drawn 
to  a  group  of  300  dolls,  dressed  by  Mrs.  B.  Skinner. 
I  thought  it  was  the  bright-  red  and  blue  costumes 
which  had  attracted  their  attention.  But  no !  Each 
doll  wore  a  minute  blue-  necklace,  and  it  was  the  “  dear 
little  necklace”  which  caused  such  a  chorus  of  admira¬ 
tion  from  the  smaller  visitors.  Mrs.  Combe,  also,  gave 
her  300  dolls  necklaces — pearl  ones  this  time,  as 
they  were  all  very  smart  young  persons.  To  pretty 
decollete  dresses  were  added  fascinating  straw  hats, 
trimmed,  not  with  ribbons,  but  with  artificial  flowers. 
The  possession  of  a  real  hat  makes  a  doll  popular  for 
life,  since  it  adds  to  indoor  diversions  all  the  imaginary 
joys  of  walking  in  the  park  or  going  shopping. 

It  is  rather  a  convention  which  theoretically  devotes 
all  dolls  to  little  girls.  In  actual  fact,  I  have  known 
many  little  boys  who  were  the  unashamed  and  affec¬ 
tionate  owners  of  dolls,  and  ethers  who  covered  a 
certain  shame  in  a  sneaking  fondness  for  dolls  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  possessing  boy  dolls  only.  It  was  with  reference 
to  the  doll-loving  small  boy  that  I  was  pleased  to  see 


quite  a  number  of  boy  dolls  among  Miss,  C.  Pearson’s 
group  of  150  dolls.  The  cut  cf  their  trousers  recalled 
Savile-row,  while  their  smart  and  jaunty  air  was  worthy 
of  Piccadilly  and  Bond-street  combined.  This  group 
also  included  babies  with  most  life-like  comforters1, 
which  I  hope  their  little  mothers  will  regard  as  more 
suitable  for  baby-dolls  than  for  baby  brothers  or 
sisters. 

Centuries,  More  and  Less. 

A  prudent  materfamilias  knows  the  necessity  of 
clothes  that  will  wash  as  many  times  as  possible. 
Since  the  pleasant  land  of  counterpane  is  such  a  nice, 
clean  place,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every 
article  in  it  should  be  as  clean  as  possible.  Also,  to 
most  of  the  future  owners  of  the  dolls,  a  washing-day 
is  more  of  a  land-mark  than  to  children  more  comfort¬ 
ably  situated,  and  it  forms  the  same  sort  of  diversion 
as  does  playing  at  trains  or  at  house-keeping.  In 
Germany,,  little  girls  often  learn  to  wash  and  iron  quite 
nicely  by  means-  of  dolls’  clothes,  and  the  fact  that 
the  clothes  of  Miss  'Streatfeild’s  100  dolls  are  all  wash¬ 
able  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits.  Her  dolls,  also, 
have  nice  little  caps  which  take  off,  and  give  them 
a  pleasant  infantile  appearance.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  another  century  of  dells,  dressed  by  Miss 
A.  NT.  Carpenter,  was  that-  each  wore  a  coquettish, 
crocheted  Tam,  o’  Shanter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  these 
charming  little  tammies  will  strike  an  answering  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  their  owners-to-be,  if  only  because  they 
are  so  very  life-like.  Miss  Carpenter  has  given  her 
dolls  dresses  of  every  conceivable  variety,  and  necklaces 
of  many-coloured  beads,  but  it  was  their  very  nice 
underclothing  which  specially  recommended  them  to 
me.  The  Misses  Wood,  who  are  responsible-  for  a  dozen, 
dozen  dolls,  have  provided  them  with  good,  serviceable 
costumes.  Very  often  a  child  prefers  a  simply  dressed 
doll  to  those  with  more  elaborate  confections.  They 
are  less  afraid  of  spoiling  them,  and  feel  more'  able  to 
lavish  upon  them  the  sort  of  attention  which,  however 
well  meant,  is  not  the  best-  possible  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  clothes.  The  forty-eight  dolls,  dressed  by 
Mrs.  O.  Boulton  and  household  are  exactly  the  kind 
that  children  love  most.  To  begin  with,  they  are 
all  very  youthful,  and  if  you  are  youthful  yourself, 
you  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  some  one  to 
whom  you  can  boast  of  superiority  of  years.  Mrs. 
Boulton’s  dells  are  also  clothed  in  the  prettiest  of 
colours,  and,  besides  other  very  nice  garments,  have 
comfortable,  warm,  crocheted  petticoats.  Fifty  dolls 
in  bright  colours,  and  decorated  with  gay  ribbons, 
were  Mrs.  Auerbach’s-  contribution  to  the  Doll  Show. 
Very  pretty  they  looked  in  the  bright  skirts,  with 
different  coloured  polonaises.  For  style  and  smartness 
in  millinery,  I  must  commend  Mrs.  F.  Byrne’s  forty- 
eight  dolls.  Here  you  have  positively  the  dernier  cri 
in  hats.  Large  picture  hats,  small  “  Dollar  Princess” 
hats,  turbans,  toqujes,  Russian  caps- — all  daintily 
trimmed,  and  poised  at  the  correct  angle-  upon  suitable 
“  coiffures,”  are  but  a  few  of  the  various  fashions  there 
represented.  The  dresses,  too,  are  all  highly  fashion¬ 
able,  and  range  from  the  full  skirt  to  the  many-buttoned 
Directoire  gown. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  a  group  of 
fifty  dolls  dressed  by  children  for  children.  That  the 
dressers  are  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  private 
school  of  Speech  and  Lip-reading,  Hampstead,  enhances 
this  interest  to  a  marked  degree.  The  dresses  were 
very  nicely  made,  and  the  children  seemed  to  have 
recognised  instinctively  the  particular  taste  of  the  little 
recipients  of  their  labour.  There  were  about-  a  dozen 
Red  Riding  Hoods,  looking  very  cosy  in  the-ir  red 
cloaks,  blue  pe-tticoat-s,  and  white  aprons ;  others  were 
dressed  in  nice  white  washing  dresses,  while  others 
again  were  the  fortunate  possessors-  of  warm  knitted 
sweaters,  and  might  he  hockey-girls  of  the  most 
advanced  type.  Miss  J.  F.  Walker  is  also  responsible 
for  a  realistic  sweater-clad  footballer  among  the  twenty- 
five  dolls  she  has  contributed.  Her  ladies  all  have 
wonderful  bats.  I  noticed  in  particular  a  large  picture 
hat  with  a  sweeping  ostrich  feather,  and  am  still  puzzled 
to  know  where-  the  miniature  ostrich  grew  that  provided 
ik  One  of  the  dolls  had  a  dainty  mufi;  while  a  fisher- 
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man,  with  a  lobster  red  enough  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
the  French  Academy,  cut  a  gallant  figure  m  the  group. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Durant  also  made  rather  a  specialty 
of  millinery  among  her  twenty-four  dolls,  though  hers 
were  rather  of  the  elegant  turban  kind,  suitable  for 
roller-skating.  A  fine  youth  in  cricketing  flannels  .was 
the  Jack  among  this  bevy  of  Jills.  Miss  Jacorab- 
Hood  is  a  very  old  contributor,  and  this  year  placed 
among  her  group  of  twenty-four  dolls  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  each  with  her  respective  insignia. 

Doll-dressing  as  a  Fine  Art. 

Many  of  those  ladies  who  contributed,  rather 
smaller  numbers  of  dolls  gave  themselves  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  to  make  them  as  attractive 
as  possible.  Thus  Miss  C.  Dunstan  not  -only  gave 
her  six  dolls  a  most  liberal  supply  of  underclothing, 
but  also  trimmed  and  feather-stitched  them.  Miss 
Connell  fitted  out  twelve  dolls  with  an  ample  ward¬ 
robe,  and  also  provided  them  with  dainty,  fiowei- 
trimmed  straw  bonnets.  Most  dolls  are  expected^  to 
be  content  with  shoes  that  are  merely  painted  on.  The 
twelve  dressed  by  Mrs.  Case  are  particularly  favoured, 
for  they  have  nice  little  buckled  shoes,  which  will 
take  off.  One  youthful  doll  has  a  charming  little 
smocked  dress,  and  Red  Riding  Hood  appears  here 
again  to  great  advantage.  Mrs.  Bentley  Rudd  has 
knitted  clothing  in  the  prettiest  colours  for  twelve  dolls. 
All  the  clothes  take  off,  and  each  doll  has  a  knitted 
hood  and  knitted  shoes.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  groups  of  twelve  was  dressed  by  Miss  A.  Mallard. 
Miss  Mallard  has  an  eye  for  the  etceteras,  and  some  of 
her  dolls  have  dainty  little  lace  collars,  others  rejoice 
in  furs,  in  addition  to  their  very  smart  toilettes.  One 
of  them  wears  a  Directoire  gown  of  the  very  latest 
cut,  and  all  of  them  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  petti¬ 
coats.  Of  Mrs.  C.  Evershed’s  six  dolls,  I  noticed  parti¬ 
cularly  a  boy  in  knitted  trousers  and  sweater.  Boy- 
dolls  have  not.  always  the  advantage  of  a  good  tailor, 
and  are  apt  to  lose  some  of  their  virility  in  the  sartorial 
process.  This  boy,  however,  had  what  the  French 
novelist  delights  in  calling  Fair  male,  •which  brought 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  Miss  M. 
Mackenzie  has  provided  some  of  her  six  dolls  with 
out-door  coats  of  crushed  strawberry  colour ;  Miss 
Martin  Edwards  lias  decked  her  little  group  in  old- 
fashioned  silks,  and  they  are  all  wearing  bonnets  and 
turbans ;  Miss  C.  Tucker  has  dressed  six  dolls ; 
another  six  have  been  provided  by  Mrs.  IF.  E.  Bysche, 
who  has  dressed  them  in  costume.  Among  these  are  a 
most  elaborately  dressed  baby,  a  bride  with  a  beautiful 
bouquet,  a  sailor,  and  a  Scotch  boy,  with  every  detail 
of  their  respective  costumes  carefully  attended  to. 
Judging  from  the  comments  of  visitors  to  the  Show, 
the  baby-doll  appeals  as  much  to  grown-ups  as  to 
children,  the  more  so  when  it  is  as  beautifully  dressed 
as  is  one  of  the  two  dolls  sent  by  Mrs.  Greet.  This 
baby  has  a  cloak  and  bonnet  and  lace-trimmed  clothes, 
every  stitch  of  which  has  been  done  by  band.  Miss 
Evill  presented  a  charming  'baby-doll,  whose  robe  was 
ornamented  with  a  multitude  of  hand-run  tucks,  while 
Miss  Potter’s  baby-doll  concealed  dainty  little  knitted 
socks  under  a  foam  of  lace  and  embroidery.  Among  the 
six  presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Green  was  a  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  a  most  attractive  little  boy  in  a  white  suit. 

“  Bertha  ”  provided  a  coquettish  young  woman  in  pink ; 
Miss  B.  A.  Brewin  presented  three  dolls,  and  Miss  C. 
Aubert  two  in  costume.  Miss  O.  Morley’s  two  dolls 
were  blessed  with  both  hats  and  shoes,  besides  a  full 
complement  of  clothes,  while  Miss  Amy  Fenton’s  doll, 
under  a  serviceable  dress  of  navy  blue,  had  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  lace  petticoats. 

The  Aristocrats. 

The  aristocrat,  as  such,  is  a  little  out  or  fashion  just 
now,  and  there  are  those  who  will  ask  of  what  use  to 
a  child  is  a  doll  three  feet  high  and  dressed  as  a  'bride 
or  a  princess.  My  answer  is  that  they  have  never  been 
in  the  ward  of  hospital  or  workhouse,  and  seen  the 
delight  of  the  children  as  they  gaze  upon  the  sumptu° 
ously  attired  waxen  beauty.  In  a  word,  games  are  of 
necessity  limited  largely  to  the  imagination,  and  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  look  at  some  one,  not  very  much 


smaller  than  yourself,  who  is  not  dressed  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  nightgown,  and  who  represents  either  the  pretty 
or  the  interesting  things  of  life. 

The  big  dolls  offer  rather  special  facilities  for  dress¬ 
ing,  of  which  contributors  have  not  failed  to  take  full 
advantage.  The  keynote  of  the  season  was  struck  by 
two  bright  angels  dressed  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bennett,  one 
dark  and  the  other  fair ;  they  held  a  scroll  bearing  the 
Christmas  promise  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  their 
wide  silver  wings  and  silver  draperies  gave  a  pleasant 
suffgesLon  of  the  Christmas  we  all  like  to  think  of  as 
“the  good  old  times.” 

The  Nations. 

Nationalities  are  irresistible  when  it  comes  to  artistic 
doll-dressing,  and  this  year’s  exhibition  showed  no 
diminution  in  the  tales  of  nations  represented.  Italy 
headed  the  list  in  point  of  numbers,  two  beautiful 
Roman  peasants  presented  by  the  Marehesa  di  Rudini 
attracting  much  attention.  Both  man  and  girl  were 
very  splendid  in  their  green  velvet  with  touches'  of  red, 
and,  standing  in  a  realistic  Italian  village,  they  brought 
their  “atmosphere”  with  them.  Mrs.  A,  B.  Appleby’s 
“  Italian  Gipsy  ”  wore  a  striking  black  and  red.  costume, 
to  which  a  gold-striped  zua;ve  gave  the  necessary 
suggestion  of  barbaric  splendour.  In  contrast  to  Miss 
K,  Wallace’s  gay  Italian  peasant,  all  glorious  in  black 
with  red  and  yellow  embroidery,  was  Miss  Mitchell 
Molyneux’s  “  contadina  ”  in  the  more  sober  but  no  less 
striking  garb  of  grey  edged  with  the  velvet  which  'is  to 
the  Italian  what  “  fewers  ”  are  to  the  coster-girl.  Very, 
frugal  did  the  garb  of  the  French  peasant  (Polletaise) 
seem,  copied  as  it  was  with  extreme  faithfulness  by 
Miss  Wolfe.  I  most  admired  the  way  in  which  Miss 
.Wolfe  had  achieved  the  right  pattern  of  the  stuff  by 
painting  black  cotton  with  a  curious  mauve  design 
Her  peasant  of  Corfu,  in  her  red  frock,  also  showed 
that  touch  of  originality  which  it  is  possible  to  apply 
even  to  tradition.  The  embroidered  cap  and  fichu  of 
Mrs.  Green’s  French  peasant,  dressed  by  Miss  L. 
Green,  looked  to  the  undiscriminating  like  other  French 
caps  and  fichus,  but — I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
cap-seller  of  Lambalie — the  casual  visitor  who  fails  to 
make  distinctions  is  liable  to  be  snubbed  severely. 
“  Miss  Hook  ”  left  us  a  legacy  of  things  Dutch,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  dolls  was  a  little  Dutch  boy,  dressed 
by  Miss  K.  Wallace,  in  dark  blue  and  green  velvet. 
He  was  admirably  posed  in  the  insouciant  attitude  of 
Dutchmen  who  do  not  fly,  and  the  pipe  between  his  lips 
gave  him  a  benign  and  leisurely  expression.  His  com¬ 
patriot — a  Dutch  girl  in  blue,  with  the  characteristic? 
white  cap — was  dressed  by  Miss  A.  Hilson.  In  a 
life  of  eighty-three  years  Mrs.  Rawson  has.  come  to 
know  exactly  what  children  like.  Her  Russian  peasant, 
with  its  wonderful  Russian  cross-stitch  and  lace  inser¬ 
tion,  is  an  object-lesson  to  younger  eyes  and  fingers; 
but  most  admirable  are  the  beautiful  under-clothes, 
exact  copies  of  those  worn  by  real  children,  and 
warranted  to  bear  any  amount  of  “  undoing.”  An 
“  Irish  Biddy,”  dressed  by  Mrs.  H.  Mitchell  for  Miss 
Dorothy  Rose,  recalled  the  Franco-British  colleens, 
while  Miss  Wallace  introduced  the  Oriental  note  with 
an  Albanian  lady  in  loose  silk  trousers,  yashmak,  and  a 
full  complement  of  pearls  and  coins.  A  white,  furry 
Esquimaux,  dressed  by  Miss  G.  Wood,  reminded  me  of 
the  little  boy  who,  seeing  a  rabbit,  asked  his  mother 
what  it  was,  and,  being  told  that  it  was  imagination, 
further  inquired  whether  “  imagination  had  dot  a  little 
white  tail.”  Most  gorgeous  of  all  was  Miss  Jacomb- 
Hood's  Navarrese  Court  Lady,  in  a  wonderful  blue 
satin  gown  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. 

Nursery  Buiymes  and  Tales, 

Most  of  us  begin  life  either  on  “  The  Three  Little 
Pigs  ’  or  on  “  Red  Riding  Hood,”  and  the  latter,  at 
least,  apparently  retains  her  popularity  for  ever.  Of 
a  dozen  odd  dolls  representing  nursery  tales  and 
rhymes,  no  fewer  than  nine  were  Red  Riding  Hoods, 
with  but  slight  differences  of  uniform.  Under  the  red 
cloak  Miss  A.  Hilson’s  doll  had  a  blue  frock  and  a 
basket  of  flowers,  while  Mrs.  E.  Oakeley’s  favoured 
pink,  as  did  also  that  dressed  by  Miss  Mitchell 
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Molyneux;  one  more  was  sent  by  Miss  Rose,  two  by 
Miss  Lily  Waters;  Airs.  W.  B.  Maxwell’s  Red  Riding 
Hood  wore  a  dainty  blue  frock;  Aliss  A.  George’s  was 
distinguished  by  a  basket  of  fruit,  while  Miss  M. 
Mathers  gave  her  little  heroine  the  daintiest  of  white 
frocks.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  sheep  are  so  popular 
in  nursery  lore  is  because  they  are  so  woolly.  Without 
the  existence  of  sheep,  there  would  have  been  no 
Bo-peep,  such  as  the  little  lady  dressed  by  Airs.  W.  B. 
Maxwell  in  spotted  muslin,  with  paniers  of  blue  and 
white,  and  a  Leghorn  hat  with  black  velvet  strings ; 
nor  would  Alary  have  had  a  little  lamb  such  as  that 
given  her  by  Airs.  C.  Oakley,  which  incidentally  bore 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  a  poodle.  ‘‘My  Pretty 
Maid,”  also  daintily  dressed  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakley  in  a 
mauve  print  with  white  fichu  and  bonnet,  probably 
kept  iambs  as  well  as  cows,  and  “Kate  Greenaway,” 
dressed  by  Aliss  E.  Appleby,  was  nearly  as  fond  of 
lambs  as  of  children.  Airs.  Oakley  was  further  respon¬ 
sible  for  “  Cherry  Ripe,”  and  for  one  of  the  prettiest 
dolls  in  the  hall,  “  The  Farmer’s  Wife,  from  Three 
Blind  Mice,”  dressed  in  mole-coloured  satin,  with  a 
striped  brown-and-white  fichu  and  cap.  She  stood  cut- 
in  great  distinction. 

Rank,  and  Fashion. 

Most  of  us  prefer  the  familiar  to.  the  new,  and  to 
children,  on  whosei  horizon  the  nurse  looms  up  large, 
a  doll  dressed  as  a  nurse  is  certain  to  provoke  both 
admiration  and  delight.  Miss  A.  George  dressed  her 
doll  in  the  grey  dress,  white  apron,  and  green  cloak 
.of  the  London  Hospital,  for  which  it  is  destined.  Very 
workmanlike  was,  of  -course,  Nurse  Peacock’s  doll- 
nurse,  while  two  more  owed  their  costume  to  Mrs. 
C.  de  Bland  and  Aliss  Edith  Holland,  the  latter  having 
dressed  her  for  Airs.  Green.  Equally  popular  will  be 
Mrs.  R.  Shaw's  “Bride”  in  the  conventional  and  much- 
beloved  white  satin.  For  Mrs.  Green,  Airs.  Reid  had 
dressed  “A  Lady  of  the  Press  Gang,”  in  quilted  petti¬ 
coat-  and  flowered  panniers;  Miss  B.  Green  had  copied 
Barbara's  "Grannie  as  a  Little  Girl  ” ;  Miss  Kate 


Webb  had  sent  a  jaunty  sailor-girl  in  white  and  pale 
blue ;  Aliss  M.  Savill  a  cow-boy,  positively  redolent  of 
Red  Indians  and  buffaloes;  and  Miss  Marsh  a  Puritan 
maiden,  in  discreet  grey.  Aliss  H.  F.  Hickson’s 
“  Newhaven  Fishwife  ”  reminded  us  that  we  still  have 
some  semblance  of  national  dresses.  I  think  Mrs. 
C.  de  Bland’s  “  Housemaid  ”  must  be  descended 
collaterally  from  •“  Smith,”  while  Mrs.  Charles  John¬ 
son’s  “Girl  Scout”  was  equally  topical,  and  shows 
most  of  us  something  of  which  we  have  only  heard. 
Aliss  E.  Cameron’s  “Little  Lady  Bountiful  ”  suggests  a 
plethora  of  presents,  and  Mrs.  O.  Al.  Hueffer’s  “  Folly,” 
with  her  pretty  pink-and-white  petals  hanging  over  a 
lace  skirt,  is  equally  seasonable. 

The  everyday  costume  is  not  to  be  despised  because  it 
is  everyday.  Rather  can  we  glean  hints  from  such  beau¬ 
tiful  work  as  that  done  by  Mrs.  Peacock,  aged  seventy- 
four,  in  the  white  muslin  dress  of  her  little  girl  doll. 
Other  little-girl  dolls  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Nix,  one  in 
green  nun’s  veiling  and  one  in  pink ;  by  Aliss  H.  AI. 
Oram,  whose  beautiful  smocking  and  dainty  petticoats 
were  much  admired  ;  by  Miss  C.  Dunston,  who  dressed  a 
Little  Blue  Hood  ;  Airs.  Compton,  who  indulged  in  dainty 
blue  muslin ;  the  Misses  Thompson  (two),  Airs.  Johnston 
(two),  Miss  Alitchell  Molyneux,  Aliss  W.  Poole,  Miss 
W.  Savill,  who  dressed  two  for  Mrs.  Green,  and  Miss 
M.  Leaver.  Christmas  parties  are  in  the  air,  and  Aliss 
M.  Thompson’s  doll  is  going  in  a  pretty  white  muslin 
over  pink.  Miss  Carr’s  doll  was  also  very  dainty  in 
white  with  blue  ribbons.  Pink  satin  and  a  picture  hat 
was  the  toilette  of  one  of  Airs.  H.  E.  Shorter’s  dolls ; 
Miss  Rose  sent  a  modern  girl  in  dark  green  coat  and 
skirt,  and  Miss  Barnes’  doll  wore  a  green  skirt  and 
.white  blouse,  and  Aliss  Green’s  was  very  regal  in  white 
fur. 

Set  Pieces. 

There  is,,  as  a  rule,  something  of  that  exclusiveness 
about  a  doll  commonly  associated  only  with  a  cat. 
A,  doll  does  not  look  at  you ;  she  either  looks  through 
you,  or  proves  herself  a  past  mistress  in  the  art  of  staring 
blankly.  She  is  an  individualist,  and  no  doll  was  ever 
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CONTEMPORARY  OPINION 


Times. — “  A  useful  volume." 

Manchester  Guardian.—”  That  extraordinary  annual.” 

Morning  Post.— “A  valuable  addition  to  the  bookshelves  of 
all  business  men.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  Regarded  merely  as  an  investment  is 
likely  to  pay  a  big  dividend.” 

Sheffield  Independent.— “This  valuable  annual.’’ 

Liverpool  Courier. — “A  beneficent  journalistic  enterprise  ,  . 

.  .  a  wonderfully  complete  guide  to  the  devices,  disguises, 
and  whereabouts  of  a  host  of  ingenious  rogues,” 

MORNING  Leader.  —  “A  guide  to  the  whole  tribe  of  impostors, 
usurers,  begging-letter  writers,  trick  advertisers,  and 
bucket-shops  who  prey  on  the  ignorant,  the  credulous, 
and  the  poor.” 

Birmingham  PoST.-^-“An  interesting  and  valuable  book  of 
reference.” 

Star. — “  Should  have  a  wide  circulation,  especially  among  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  advise  the  poor  and  the  young.” 

Financial  News, — “  A  good  deal  more  than  a  shillingsworth  of 
information  and  amusement.” 

“  TRUTH  ” 


Manchester  Evening  News,— “Its  usefulness  cannot  he  over¬ 
estimated.” 

Sphere. — “  Alakes  pathetic  but  also  amusing  reading.” 

Irish  News. —  ‘‘That  wonderful  annual," 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “A  remarkable  and  handy  compilation. 
.  .  .  The  frankest  book  of  its  kind  we  know.” 

Scotsman. — “  That  well-known  and  useful  compilation.” 

Daily  News. — “  Particularly  useful  to  the  busy  man  or  woman.” 

Yorkshire  Observer.— “  This  unique  guide  to  the  shady  side 
of  life.” 

Lancet. — “Contains  more  useful  information  than  many  an 
encyclopedia.” 

Weekly  Times. — “The  Humbugs’  ‘Who’s  Who’  .  .  .  the 
most  useful  and  entertaining  shillingsworth  of  the 
year.” 

Spectator. — “A  ‘  black  list 5  which  persons  with  a  speculative 
turn  or  possessed  with  the  idea  of  getting  things  very 
cheap  will  do  well  to  consult.” 

Referee. — “  Undoubtedly  supplies  a  public  want.” 
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known,  yet  to  liave  any  sympathy  with  any  other  doll. 
She  may  have  a  beautiful  smile,  hut  the  smile  is  not  for 
you ;  it  is  for  herself.  She  may  sit  on  a  bench  with 
others  to  learn  to  read,  but  she  ignores  her  companions 
utterly  and  entirely.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  love,  and 
possibly  a  good  deal  of  exemplary  punishment,  to 
humanise  a  doll.  It  is  this  rank  individualism  which 
constitutes  the  difficulty  of  a  set  piece  of  dolls,  and 
which  perhaps  is  an  incentive  to  the  more  socially 
minded  human  being  to  overcome  it. 

The  set  pieces  are  usually  a  feature  of  the  “  Truth 
Doll  Show,”  and  reflect  the  public  mind  in  the 
various  subjects  chosen.  The  set  piece  offers  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  topical  allusion  as  does  any  pantomime 
or  theatre,  and  contributors  have  not  failed  this-  year 
to  take  full  advantage  of  doll  possibilities.  Competitors 
for  the  North  Pole  would  have*  found  the  riddle  easily 
solved  by  the  Misses  B.  and  F.  G-lave  in  their  mag¬ 
nificent  “North  Pole.”  For  the  North  Pole  is  by 
no  means  the  pathless  waste  it  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  at  least  two  well- 
marked  tracks,  with  signboards  for  all  who  run 
there  to  read.  If  you  are  a  good  walker,  and 
British  to  boot,  you  can  easily  reach  it  on  foot.  If, 
however,  you  prefer  to  ride,  there  are  -either  rein¬ 
deer  or  dogs  to  draw  you  comfbrtab.lv  over  the  snow. 
The  glaciers,  while  whiter  and  more-  glittering  than 
many  a  glacier  I  have  seen,  have  no  such  unpleasant- 
characteristics  as  crevasses.  The  sun  is  perpetually 
shining  and  is  practically  as  big  as  “The  North  Pole” 
itself.  Nor  are  social  conditions  in  any  way  behind¬ 
hand  at  “The  North  Pole”;  rather  does  it  seem  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  fraternity  only  known  elsewhere 
in  Happy  Families.  Here,  the  explorer  and  the  polar 
bear  walk  side  by  side  in  such  amity  as  could  never  -be 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  bear’s  hug.  If  you  are  on 
the  right  track  to  “  The  North  Pole  ”  you  may  even 
meet  polar  hears  who  have  taken  to  sledging  purely 
out  of  compliment  to  man.  Of  all  the  beautiful 
polar  bears  with  which  the  Misses  B.  -and.  F.  G-lave  orna¬ 
mented  their  set  piece,  I  much  preferred  a  mother-bear, 
who  was  taking  her  two  little  bears  out  for  a  walk. 
Rank  and  fashion  make  a  point  of  forgathering  at  “  The 


North  Pole.’’  Golf-jerseys  or  furs  are  optional;  the 
Esquimaux  are  honest  folk,  who  neither  -support  your 
frauds,  nor  betray  you  afterwards.  I  think  I  was  most 
pleased  with  the  moral — such  as  I  -conceived  it  to  be — of 
the  Misses  Glave’s  “North  Pole.”  To  the  east  and  west 
of  it — for  this  Pole  is  not  one  which  only  looks  south — 
were  two  groups  of  advancing  explorers.  Neither  had 
reached  “  The  Big  Nail,”  on  which  floated — the  Union 
J  ack ! 

The  Function. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  human  nature  that,  while 
everybody  professes  profound  disgust  of  a  function, 
there  is  never  a  function  that  is  not  over-crowded.  A 
christening,  a  wedding,  or  a  funeral  has  a  mysterious 
attraction  which  is  irresistible  to  the  majority.  Some 
go  because  they  feel  they  should  have  been  asked  to 
be  godmothers;  others  enjoy  seeing  their  friends  hear 
up  bravely,  or  the  reverse ;  while  the  potential  wedding- 
guests  feel  bound  to  see  that  their  particular  present 
is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position.  How  great  is  this 
instinct  for  the  function  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  of  eight  or  nine  set-pieces  at  the  Doll  Show, 
three  represented  functions — two  weddings  and  a 
flower  show. 

Unless  you  have  been  married  yourself  you  do  not 
realise  the  multiplicity  of  detail  attaching  to  the 
“Wedding  Reception.”  With  the  aid  of  twenty-four 
dolls,  Miss  Florence-  Brendon  lent  point  to  Mr.  Punch’s 
famous  advice  to  those  about  to  marry  by  showing  the 
usual  topsy-turvydom  in  the  bride’s  home.  In  the 
•dining-room  the  large  table  was  pushed  back,  and 
heavily  laden  with  hymeneal  provisions,  of  which 
the  chief  feature  was  a  real  wedding-cake  in  white  and 
silver,  made,  I  believe,  by  Miss  Brendon’s  cook. 
Behind  the  table,  two  neat  maids  dispensed  tea 
and  coffee.  On  a  side-table  of  large  dimensions 
the  guests  examined,  a  trifle  critically,  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  presents.  And  there  were 
numbers  of  presents,  all  with  visiting-cards  attached 
— a  quantity  of  silver — made  of  silver  paper,  be 
it  whispered — china.,  cushions,  ornaments,  and,  for 
once,  no  salt-cellars.  So  carefully  was  every  detail 
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attended  to  that  I  can  imagine  an  account  of  the 
wedding  reading  something  like  this  :  “  The  bride  was 
attired  in  soft  white  satin,  over  which  fell  a  veil  of 
Brussels  net,  gift  of  the  bride’s  grandmother.  Her 
only  ornament  was  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  and 
she  carried  a  large  spray  bouquet,  gift  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  The  four  bridesmaids — sisters  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom — wore  pretty  pink  costumes,  simply  made, 
with  which  their  black  picture  hats  formed  a  pleasing 
contrast.  During  the  service  the  bride’s  mother 
showed  considerable  emotion,  but  later  received  a  large 
number  of  guests,”  And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

On  rather  different  lines  was  the  wedding  arranged 
by  Miss  A.  M.  'Sandbrook,  and  entitled  “  Grandmother’s 
H?,ppiest  Memory.”  Here  the  flowerpot-shaped  top- 
hats  of  the  men  and  the  mob-caps  of  the  maids  carried 
one  further  back  even  than  grandmamma’s  memory. 
Of  the  forty-eight  souls,  all  agog  and  crowding  down 
the  hill  to  the  church,  there  were  haymakers  with  their 
rakes,  harvesters  with  their  sickles,  carters  with 
their  pitchforks,  mowers  with  their  scythes.  All  the 
family  milkmaids  turned  up,  with  a  full  complement  of 
stools.  I  noticed  that  only  one  lady  possessed  a  prayer- 
book,  but  it  was  such  a  prayer-book  as  to  turn  the  heads 
of  the  assembled  congregation.  The  young  couple  were 
attended  by  two  very  little  bridesmaids,  who  fully 
realised  the  importance  of  their  office.  From  the  top 
of  the  hill  grandmamma  looked  down  upon  the  lively 
scene,  and  remembered.  The  chief  point  about  a. 
flower-show  is,  of  course,  the  prizes — the  point  duly 
emphasised  by  Miss  Grace  Schofield  in  the  tpnt  that 
composed  her  “  Flower-show.”  Here  might  be  seen 
the  best  group  of  plants,  the  best  bouquets,  and 
the  best  table  decorations — it  was,  in  short,  a  first-prize 
tent.  Admiring  it  were  fashionable  women  with  lace 
parasols  straight  from  Paris.  The  men  strolled  about 
in  the  latest  thing  in  lounge  suits,  while  one  man — I 
should  think  he  was  the  local  member' — caused  quite 
a  sensation  in  a  top-hat  and  white  waistcoat.  A  little 
boy  was  tugging  at  the  hand  of  a  recalcitrant  nurse, 
who  seemed  to  grudge  the  shilling  entrance  fee 


demanded,  ^ “  The  Flower  Show”  certainly  lost  nothing 
in  up-to-dateness. 

Puppets  and  Pageantry, 

Pageants,  private  theatricals,  tableaux  vivants  prove 
that  human  nature  rarely  enjoys  itself  more  than  when 
it  is  “  dressing  up,”  Thus  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find 
dolls  that  dress  up  too.  In  three  elaborate  scenes 
Miss  Pearson  gave  a  resume  of  “The  Scarlet  Pim¬ 
pernel.”  Though  the  hall  where  the  Pimpernel  is 
detected  by  the  wicked  Frenchman  showed  wonderful 
eighteenth-century  costumes,  I  think  the  first  scene, 
where  Sir  Percy  Blakenev  contrives  to  smuggle  “  sus¬ 
pects  ”  out  of  Paris,  was  the  most  life-like.  At  the 
end,  his  devoted  wife  fell  upon  Sir  Percy’s  neck  its; 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  heroine  of  romance. 
Wagner  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  and  a 
red-mantled  and  stalwart  Briinnhilde,  with  her  atten¬ 
dant  Valkyries,  encouraged  a  tremulous  Sieglinde. 
Miss  Jacomb-Hood  gave  her  Valkyries  beautiful  winged 
head-pieces,  and  spears  after  the  best  operatic  tradi¬ 
tions.  She  also  offered  many  useful  hints  to  the  fancy 
dress  hall-goer,  with  her  “Mrs.  Jarley’s  Waxworks.” 
Hero  were  well-known  favourites — Pierrette,  Grace 
Darling,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Gretel,  an  extremely 
clever  representation  of  “  The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,”  and  Sister  Anne  in  a  wonderful  pair  of  trousers. 
The  “  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Amy  Robsart,”  in  full  Eliza¬ 
bethan  war-paint,  enhanced  the  note  of  historic  tragedy, 
as  did  also  the  contentious  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII. 
Departing  from  theatrical  tradition,  Miss  Dorothy 
Leaver  followed  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  tableau 
vivant  by  presenting  a  well-known  picture— in  this 
case  Miss  Maud  Goodman’s  “  Me  loves  ’oo.”  The  little 
satin-clad  figure  looking  at  its  reflection  in  the  glass 
was  faithfully  represented,  and  will  no  doubt  give 
much  pleasure  to  its  -future  owner. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  groups  was  Miss  P.  Mac¬ 
Donald's  “  Six  Dolls  in  the  Olden  Time."  Here  the 
costumes  were  more  or  less  after  W  atteau,  and  the 
powdered  hair  was  neatly  achieved  by  means  of  cotton 
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wool,  tied  with  black  ribbon.  If  Mr.  Christopher 
Wilson  had  struck  up  his  charming'  minuet,,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  all  have  danced  to  it. 

The  Garden  or  Toyland. 

The  toys,  a-s  usual,  were  of  the  most  varied,  and  the 
tall  trophy  under  the  organ  included  all  kinds  of  fas¬ 
cinating  animals,  which  waved  their  heads  or  lashed 
their  tails,  or  otherwise  showed  off  their  pretty  manners-. 
Chariots  to  hold  one  small  person,  in  the  shape 
of  a  shell  or  a  swan,  were  flanked  by  beguiling 
little  teddy  bears  in  high  nursery  chairs.  Rocking- 
horses,  a  Punch  -and  Judy  show,  dolls’  houses — • 
not  stored  with  .gunpowder,  like  Ibsen’s — -goats, 
giraffes,  Humpty-Dumpty  toys,  were  all  piled  up  in 
profusion,  and  round  the  hall  were  great  stacks  of 
cases,  containing  the  usual  gross  of  assorted  small  toys. 
At  either  side  of  the  organ  platform  were  piles  of 
cases — one  pile  containing  five  thousand  tins  of  Slade’s 
toffee,  the  other  full  of  Fry’s  chocolate.  Messrs  Cad¬ 
bury’s  gift  was  near  by.  A  tall  bookcase  was  crowded 
with  presentation  books,  some  from  the  Marchesa  di 
Riidini,  some  from  the  Editor  of  Truth,  others  from. 
Mr.  J.  Milne,  and  a.  further  selection  from  the  Caxton 
Publishing  Company. 

The  home-made  toys  included  a  wonderful  doll’s 
house,  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Suteh,  of  Newington 
Causeway.  It  repeats  in  miniature  every  feature  of  a 
good-sized  eight-roomed  villa.  Even  the  bathroom 
appointments  are  complete.  Real  gas  is  laid  on  in 
every  room.  The  front  door  has  two  knockable 
knockers,  there  are  plants  in  all  the  windows,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  long  staircase,  where  it  enters  the 
tessellated  hall,  sits  a  very  small,  very  tired  gentleman 
doll,  evidently  despairing  of  ever  getting  to  the  top. 
In  fact-,  the  residence  is  replete  with  every  modern 
comfort,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  there  is  no  “  To 
Ret”  hoard  up.  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  with  his  usual 
generosity,  sent  a  dozen  hardwood  toy  engines,  the 
result  of  “  one  month’s  hard  labour  in  a  good  cause.” 
Tliese  engines  are  of  the  old  pattern,  for  as  toys 
this  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  newer 
kinds.  They  last  longer,  are  in  fewer  pieces,  and 
still  convey  the  idea  of  a  locomotive  to  a  child 
between  one  and  four  years  old.  They  can  he  pulled 
about,  ridden  upon,  and  one  which  was  made  nine 
and  a  half  years  ago,  and  has  had  faithful  service  in  a 
family  now  grown  to  five,  has  just  had  new  wheels 
and  axles  put  to  it,  and  renewed  its  lease  of  life. 
Close  at  hand  were  the  foreign  toys,  including  very 
interesting  wooden  animals,  made  by  the  natives  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Bean. 
These  odd  animals  are  destined  to  win  the  affections  of 
their  owners,  for  where  is  the  child  who  could  resist  a 
hippopotamus  carved  in  wood  and  burnt  black,  with 
flecks  of  amber  all  over  him?  If  ever  a  mira.de  was 
achieved  it  is  here — this  hippo.,  although  quite  a  hippo., 
is  almost  huggable !  From  Bagdad  came  a  number 
of  curious  home-made  Arab  toys,  sent  by  Mrs.  Lang- 
ridge.  They  chiefly  consisted  of  horses — pink  velvet 
or  plush  horses  caparisoned  in  gay  beads,  with  saddles 
of  velvet  and  crystal,  and  manes  of  beads.  There 
weie  also  one  or  two  dolls — a  Bagdad  porter 
stiaiglit  out  of  the-  “  Arabian  Nights,”  in  his  flowing 
g&j  rnent,  and  a  Bagdad  Arab  in  a  pink  burnous. 
Captain  Roberts  sent  two  thousand  Burmese  toys, 
very  curious  indeed.  They  represent  people  and  animals 
and  gods  and  demons,  and  are  made  in  painted  wood 
covered  with  pink  stripes  and  streaks,  the  limbs  loosely 
sti  ung  on  tne  trunk  with  string.  Some  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen  dressed  in  red  paper  and  tinsel.  Two 
thousand  little'  minds  will  be  exercised  by  these,  no 
doubt,  wondering  what  odd.  little  children  they  might 
have  belonged  to  in  their  own  country. 

The  11,000  new  sixpences,  subscribed  by  readers  of 
Truth  in  connection  with  the  Tress  Barry  Fund,  re¬ 
posed  in  a  shining  heap  near  the  prize-table,  represent* 
rug  a  song  of  sixpence  sufig  eleven  thousand  times  over 
by  delighted  choristers. 

On  uhe  centre  stand,  with  the  big  dolls,  stood  a  nvi del 
of  a  village  church,  made  by  Mrs.  Hartley  Foulger, 
■With  a  little  green  velvet  churchyard  round  it,  cheer¬ 
fully  empty  of  all  but  one  tombstone,  its  red-tiled  roof 


and  open  door  remarkably  lifelike.  It  was  balanced  by 
a  model,  made  by  Miss  Bay  ley  with  equally  conspicuous 
skill,  of  Betsy  Trotwood  and  the  Donkey  Boys.  The 
whitewashed  cottage,  with  its  black  beams,  the  lace 
curtains  in  the  open  window,  little  Miss  Trotwood, 
with  a  really  fierce  expression,  the  rucle  donkey  -boys, 
and  the  donkeys  themselves,  the  foremost  one-  giving 
vent  to  an  inquiring  bray,  are  all  represented  most' 
faithfully. 

Noticeable  among  the  numbers  of  scrap  books  were 
those  sent  by  Miss  Bright-well,  Miss  Connell,  Mrs. 
F.  Green,  Miss  Mary  Leaver,  Miss  Dorothy  Leaver, 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bond.  Miss  Leaver  also  sent  fifteen 
boxes  of  toys  and  sweets,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Leaver 
a  black  woolly  poodle,  Miss  M.  Powell  again  made 
a  gift  of  home-made  sweets,  her  twenty-seven  boxes 
looking  very  tempting,  while  Mrs.  N.  V.  Hay  sent 
half-a-dozen  dolls  dressed  as  Japanese  policemen,  and 
of  J apanese  face  a-nd  make,  and  various  other  toys. 

A  Hospital  Ward. 

The  child  ren’s  wards  from  various  hospitals  aroused 
great  interest.  It  was  possible  here-  to  study  the  latest 
up-to-date  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases,  such  as  hip  disease,  pneumonia,  etc.  The 
Great  Ormond-street  Hospital’s  exhibit  was  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  all  white  paint  and  gleaming  nickel  and  frilled 
spotted  muslin  hangings.  The  oxygen  stand  shown  in 
the  Queen’s  Hospital  ward  (Bethnal  Green)  was  the 
subject  of  many  inquiries,  and  so  was  the  apparatus  for 
stretching  the  legs  of  little  patients  with  hip  disease 
shown  by  the  Alexandra  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
that  evil.  Finally,  the  Infants’  Hospital  in  Vincent- 
square  had  a  very  attractive-  exhibit,  the  blankets  all 
bound  in  pink,  and  the  doll  who  did  duty  for  a  patient- 
dressed  in  a  pretty  pink  dressing-gown.  In  another  of 
the  cots  shown  here  was  one  of  the  new  character  dolls, 
-absolutely  modelled  from  life,  even  down  to  the  dimples 
under  the  knees  which  every  baby  ought  to  have. 

The  whole  of  these  hospital  exhibits  were  revelations 
of  the-  simplification  -of  apparatus  which  is  such  a 
feature  of  medical  treatment-  nowadays.  Everything 
for  space,  air,  and  cleanliness  is  the  rule,  and  this 
feature  of  the  Toy  Show,  although  differing  from  the 
gaiety  of  all  the  rest,  was  equally  satisfactory  in  its 
suggestion  of  pain  relieved  and  disease  removed, 

*  *  *  *  #  «• 

A  full  list  of  the  contributors  of  dolls  is  given  below, 
with  the  number  dressed  by  each,  the  letters  s.  and  1. 
after  the  figures  denoting  small  and  large  dolls  respec¬ 
tively  :  — 

Mrs.  A.  Auerbach,  50  s.  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Appleby,  2  1. ;  Mrs.  O, 
Boulton,  48  s. ;  Mrs.  Bentley-Rudd,  12  s. ;  Mrs.  E.  Byrne,  48  s. ; 
Miss  F.  M.  Brendon,  24  s.  ;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bysche,  6  s. ;  Miss  Barnes, 

2  1. ;  Mrs.  Bennett,  2  1. ;  Mrs.  C.  de  Bland,  2  1. ;  Mrs.  K.  Comyns, 
200  s, ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Case,  12  s.  ;  Miss  Connell,  12  s. ;  Mrs.  Combe, 
300  s. ;  Miss  A.  N.  Carpenter,  100  s.;  Mrs.  R.  Comyns,  2  1.;  Mrs. 
E.  Cameron,  1  1. ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Compton,  31. ;  Miss  Cave,  1  1, ;  Miss 
Delgado,  24  s.  ;  Miss  C.  Dnnston.  6  s.,  1  1. ;  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Dur- 
rant,  24  s. ;  Miss  Martin  Edmunds,  6  s. ;  Mrs.  Evershed,  6  s, ; 
Mrs.  E.  Greet,  2  s. ;  Miss  A.  George,  2  1. ;  Mrs.  F.  Green  and 
friends,  12  1  ;  Miss  I.  Jaeomb-Hood,  27  s.,  1  1. ;  Miss  F.  Jacomb- 
Hood,  24  s. ;  The  Misses  Hilson,  2  1.;  Mrs.  Hueffer,  1  1.;  Miss 
Hickson,  11,;  Miss  A.  Johnstone,  2  1.;  Mrs.  T.  G.  Lane,  2  1. ; 
Miss  D.  Leaver,  1  s. ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  M.  Leaver,  1  1.  ;  Miss  M.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  6  s,  ;  Miss  P.  K.  Macdon-dd,  6  s.  ;  Miss  A.  Mallard,  12  s. ; 
Mrs.  W.B.  Max  well, 21.;  Miss  E.  Mitchell  Molyneux,  36  s.,  31.;  Miss 
M.  Mather,  1  1. ;  Miss  O.  Morley  2  s. ;  Mrs  and  Nurse  Peacock,  21. ; 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Nix,  2  1.;  Mrs.  Neild,  12  s. ;  Miss  II.  M.  Oram,  1  1.  • 
Mrs.  E.  Oalceley,  6  1.;  Miss  C.  Pearson,  150  s. ;  Miss  W.  Poole 
1  1. ;  Miss  O.  Ruffer,  1000  s. ;  Miss  Rawson,  200  s.,  2  1.;  Miss  S., 
Ravenscroft,  12  s. ;  Miss  Rose  and  friends,  3  1. ;  Miss  Rawson, 
200  s.;  Mrs.  Stern,  800  s.,  2  1.;  Miss  Streatfeild,  100  s. ;  The 
Children,  School  of  Speech  and  Lip  Reading,  50  s.  :  Mrs.  Shaw, 
1  1.  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Shorter,  2  I;  Miss  G.  Scholetield,  IS  s.-;  Miss  A. 
Sandbrook,  48  s. ;  Mrs,  B.  Skinner,  300  s.  ;  The  Misses  Thomson, 

3  1. ;  Miss  C.  Tucker,  6  s. ;  Miss  M.  Thompson,  1  1. ;  Mrs. 
Verschoyle,  24  s. ;  The  Misses  Wood,  144  s. ;  Miss  Wood,  11.; 
Miss  J.  F.  Walker,  25  s.  ;  Miss  K,  C.  Wallace,  3  1. ;  Miss  E.  M. 
C.  Wolfe,  2  1. ;  Miss  D.  G.  Watson,  2  1. 

The  judges  are-  a-t  present  hard  at  work  in  adding  up 
marks  and  adjudicating  the  order  in  which  the  prizes 
are  to  be  allocated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  full  list  may 
be  published  in  next  week’s  Truth. 

Let  me  close  my  pleasant  task  by  wishing  to  all  those 
who  contributed,  m  so  many  ways,  towards  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  Thirtieth  Toy  Show  the  Merriest 
of  Christmases  and  the  Happiest  of  New  Years. 


“TRUTH”  TOY  SHOW,  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  DEC.  15  and  16. 

( Reproduced ,  by  permission,  from  the  “ Daily  Graphic’') 

Showing  the  Central  Stand  ;  “  The  North  Pole  ”  (the  Misses  Glave) ;  “  Lady  of  the  Court  of  Navarre  ”  (Miss  Jacomb-Hood) ;  “  The  Near  East  ”  (Miss  Wallace); 

and  H  Roman  Peasants  ’?  (presented  by  the  Marohesa  di  Budini). 
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EMPLOYMENT  AFT  EH  EDUCATION. 


The  Views  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  King's 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit 

(Chairman  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Education  Committee). 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  national  problem  of  the 
da.y  is  the  unemployment  that  exists  among  all  classes 
of  society — among  the  educated  and  refined,  as  well  as 
among  labourers  and  artisans.  But  while  the  case  of 
the  latter  is  ever  before  the  public  mind,  the  pressing 
need  of  the  former  is  often  overlooked. 

The  opinions  of  such  men  as  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  the 
King's  Solicitor-General,  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Education 
Committee,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  while  the  opinion 
q£  a  woman  at  once'  of  such  a  striking  personality  and 
so  unique  a  social  position  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  must  carry  great  weight  with  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  more  educated  and  cultured  classes. 

History. 

The  Solicitor-General,  from  the  chair  at  the 
recent  twenty-first  anniversary  of  Kensington  College, 
said  :  — 

“  The  history  of  the  College  is  the  history  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  institution,  which  is  really  required  in  our 
educational  system.  Constantly  men  in  public  life  have 
brought  to  their  attention  young  people,  some  from  the 
schools,  some  from  the  colleges — yes,  indeed,  some  from 
the  Universities — who  say  they  have  attained  their 
degrees  or  achieved  success  in  their  colleges  and  schools, 
and  who  yet  do  not  know  how  to  perform  the  actual 

work  of  life.  That  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  which  is  deficient 
Mi  many  respects  from  the  public  point 
of  view  appears  to  me  to  be  admirably 
don©  by  this  _  College.  The  College  is  certainly, 
as  I  think,  filling  a  most  excellent  place  in  our 
educational  system.” 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  on  the  same  occasion,  stated 
tna.t,  in  his  opinion,  “the  College  had  solved  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all 
educational  problems — that  of  securing  Employment 
after  Education.” 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  referred  to  the 
great  pleasure  it  had  been  to  her  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  students  of  the  College,  She  had 
watched  them  at  their  work  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  commended  especially  the  practiced  nature  of  the 
instruction  given.  She  said:  — 

It  is  this  practical  aspect  which  especially  appeals 
to  me,  for  we  all  know  that  many  young  men-  and  young 
women  who  have  received  the  highest  education  are 
unable,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  technical  and  secre¬ 
tarial  work,  to  obtain  posts  worthy  of  their  acceptance. 
Ine  education  which  they  receive  at  Kensington  Oolleue 
does  away  with  this  difficulty,  and  completes  their  train- 
making  it  efficient  and  business-like.  They  are  not 
only  fitted  to  fill  posts,  but  they  are  also  guaranteed  a 
good  position  to  start  with.” 

Her  Grace  went  on  to  wish  all  the  students — and  in 
particular  the  young  women  students — the  greatest 
success  in  their  careers,  and  stated  she  considered 
much  credit  was  due  to  the  Director,  Mr.  J.  Munford, 
for  the  splendid  results  achieved  by  the  graduates  of 
Kensington  College. 

Mr.  James  Munford  was  able  to  'State  in  the 
course  of  His  speech  that  on  this  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  College  there  was  not  a  single 
qualified  student  seeking  an  appointment,  and  that 
during  the  past  year  the  applications  for  the  services  of 
the  College  graduates  had  exceeded  the  number  of 
students  available. 

The  College  had  also  succeeded  in  capturing  the  blue 
riband  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  modern  languages,  and  had  obtained  a,  long 
0  t  ci  successes  at  the  various  examinations. 

Aim. 

The  aim  of  Kensington  College  is  to  provide  for  every 
boy  and  girl  a  definite  and  practical  training,  followed 


by  the  absolute  guarantee  of  a  remunera¬ 
tive^  career  as  soon  as  the  student  bo- 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  thereof. 

Motto. 

The  motto  adopted  by  the  College  is  one  suggested  by 

the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lyfton,  when 

speaking  from  the  chair  at  a  recent  distribution.  Having 
in  mind  Dante’s  dread  warning  over  the  gates  of  the 
Inferno,  he  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  inscribe 
over  the  portals  of  Kensington  College  the  following 
variation  thereof :  “  Have  every  hope  all  ye 
who  eaiter  here.” 

Training. 

Tile  students  are  trained  as  private  secretaries, 
English  and  foreign  correspondents,  accountants,  and 
book-keepers,  and  for  other  vocations  of  a  responsible 
and  remunerative  nature. 

Model  Offices. 

When  the  academic  side  of  the  training  is  complete, 
and  all  the  subjects  which  comprise  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  ladder  of  success  have  been  mastered,  the  students 
are  drafted  into  the  “  Model  Offices,”  which  are  fitted  up 
with  all  the  requisites  of  a  secretarial  bureau.  Here 
will  be  found  students  who  can  speak  modern  languages 
almost  as  fluently  as  their  mother  tongue :  who  can 
write  shorthand,  type  their  own  notes  accurately,  and 
also  perform  journalistic  duties. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chief  they  are  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  the  office,  of  interviewing  visitors,  and  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  greater  part  of  his  correspondence.  They 
go  on  missions  of  delicacy  as  ambassadors  and  bring 
important  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue;  they  write 
an  essay  or  lecture,  get  out  statistics,  and  make  search¬ 
ing  literary  investigations. 

Kensington  College  Diploma. 

When  they  have  thus  given  sufficient  practical  proof 
of  their  ability  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  manner,  they  are  granted  Kensington  Col¬ 
lege  Diploma,  which  may  he  truly  said  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  diploma  of  any  other  institution  in 
the  world,  seeing  that  the  holder  possesses  the  right  of 
introduction  to  a  dignified  and  remunerative  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Guaranteed  Appointments  and  Salaries. 

Improbable  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
trouble  at  Kensington  College  is  not  to  secure  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  candidates,  but  to  prepare  quickly  enough 
properly  qualified  candidates  to  fill  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  vacancies  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  director. 

The  opinion  which  the  late  Lord  Nlinbliril- 
Holme  held  of  Kensington  College  is  evidenced  by 
his  talcing  the  chair  at  a  recent  distribution  of  prizes  by 

her  Grace  the  Dowager  _  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burghe,  and  by  bis  lordship  having  applied  to  the 
College  for  the  services  of  secretaries  at  salaries  of 
£ldO  (for  a  lady),  £250,  and  £800  per  annum. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barker  said  on  the.  same 
occasion: — < 

“  Kensington  College  differs  from  any  other  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  inasmuch  as  it  not  .only  educates  the 
students,  but  provides  positions  for  them  in  the  world 
afterwards.” 

Alma  Mater. 

The  increasing  demand  from  peers,  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  authors,  doctors,  solicitors,  architects  and 
other  professional  men,  often  enables  the  College  to 
materially  improve  the  position  of  ex-students,  who  are 
duly  advised  of  any  opening  likely  to  promote  their 
welfare. 

Souvenir  Booklet. 

A  card  addressed  to  Miss  Dixon,  Secretary,  Kensing¬ 
ton  College,  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater,  London,  W., 
will  bring  full  particulars  of  the  Guaranteed  Appoint¬ 
ment  System,  as  well  as  a  dainty  souvenir  booklet, 
similar  to  that  recently  graciously  accepted  by  her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Consultations. 

The  Director  is  ever  ready  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
subject  of  a  suitable  career  for  boy  or  girl,  and  to  give 
detailed  and  exnert  counsel  of  tbe  p*i*ea.test  value 


Pouted  for  the  Proprietor  by  Love  &MALCOMSON,  Limited  Dane-sf  wn  ,  ~ 

in  the  City  ol  London.  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Oi  dew  should  be  mad’e^ayabL  to H. LABOUCHUREatlO,  Bolt-ct.,  Fleet-st.  E.C., 
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Buckingham,  who  are  presumably  the  present  owners 
of  the  debentures.  They  print  an  illustration  of  the 
Chipping  Norton  borough  seal,  which,  as  this  is  not 
a  municipal  undertaking,  is  quite  superfluous.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  neglect  to  give  information  which 
any  prudent  investor  would  deem  essential.  For 
instance,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  undertaking  has 
been  established  some  years  and  made  steady  progress, 
there  are  no  particulars  whatever  as  to  its  actual 
financial  position,  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk  in 
it,  the  present  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  so  forth. 
Even  the  total  amount  of  the  debentures,  of  which  the 
120  now  for  sale  form  part,  is  not  mentioned.  Brokers 
are  notified  that  the  usual  commission  will  be  paid  upon 
applications  bearing  their  stamps.  I  hardly  think, 
however,  that  any  competent  and  reputable  broker  will 
be  likely  to  assist  in  disposing  of  these  debentures  upon 
the  faith  of  the  singularly  meagre  information  which 
the  vendors  have  supplied. 

A  Christmas  Flat-trap. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas,  which  is  pressed  into  much 
questionable  service,  has  now  been  yoked  to  a  bucket- 
shop  ramp.  A  new  concern  styled  the  British  Investors' 
Co-operative  Association  (James  Graham,  secretary), 
39a,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  announces  that  it  has 
in  progress  a  Special  Christmas  Stock  Exchange 
Guaranteed  Deal,  which  already  shows  the  substantial 
profit  of  100  per  cent.  Some  of  the  people  invited  to 
join  in  this  deal  neglected  to  do  so.  The  Association, 
however,  is  giving  them  another  chance.  It  has  decided 
to  open  a  Supplemental  Christmas  Operation,  and  in 
order  that  the  late-comers  may  not  suffer  by  their  delay, 
they  are  generously  offered  “  the  additional  initial 
advantage  of  a  bonus  equal  to  100  per  cent,  on  their 
invested  capital.”  That  is  to  say,  the  subscriber 
remitting  £5  is  to  be  allotted  a  £10  share  in  the  Deal, 
“  carrying  with  it  the  double  profits  the  latter  figure 
would  entitle  you  to  receive.”  The  Association,  which 
mentions  that  it  “  specalizes  ”  (sic)  in  the  American 
market,  “  guarantees  ”  to  return  the  amount  remitted 
“with  minimum  profit  300  per  cent,  at  close  of  deal.” 
When  this  will  be  is  not  indicated,  but  “you  are 
relieved  of  all  personal  responsibility,  the  Association 
controlling  the  operation  exclusively.”  .  .  .  Yes,  and 
you  are  also  relieved  of  your  cash.  No  doubt  the  sharp 
working  this  flat-trap  will  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
spend  a  merry  Christmas.  His  victims  will  also  receive 
some  return  for  their  money  in  the  form  of  an  instruc¬ 
tive  experience. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  the  Vuelta  Abajo  Tobacco  Company  has  a- capital 
of  £120,000,  divided  into  72,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Non- 
Cumulative  Preferred  and  48,000  Common  shares  of 
£1  each.  Subscriptions  are  now  invited  for  40,000 
Preferred  shares,  and  also  for  £40,000  in  Six  per  Cent. 
Mortgage  Debentures,  part  of  an  authorised  issue  of 
£60,000.  The  company  has  acquired  tobacco  growing 
estates  in  Cuba  comprising  about  8,300  acres,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  with  the  development  of  the  properties 
handsome  profits  will  be  realised. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  In  fairies  addressed  to  me,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  tJirongTk my: •* -Letter  How."  A 
coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired,  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  storks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  misplaced, 
causing  unnecessary  trouble. 

A.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to-. 

5.  A  vovi-de-ph/me  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and,  numbered. 


7.  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

.Rail  wavs. 

Ho]wf  iil.~  -Better  not  part  with  the  •shares  at  their  present 
price.  ^  They,  will  probably  recover  a  little  later  on.  Ulster  Scot. 
— 1.  The  “  rights  ”  per  old  share  are  quoted  at  about  $9|.  Multiply 
tlhjis  by  5  and  3*011  have  the  premium  on  the  new  shares- — that  is, 
upon  the  issue  price  of  $125  New  York,  or  say  $128  London.  .  2, 
The  new  shares  should  make  a  good  investment,  3.  Impossible 
to  compare  them ;  conditions  so  different.  4.  Yes: 

Mines. 

Novice.— Nos.  1-4  are  hopeful  speculative  holdings.  Veteran. — 
Mount  Elliotts  appear  a  promising  speculative  lock-up.  I  do  not 
care  much  for  either  of  the  others.  I  do  not  know  of  any  London 
•publication  covering  the  field  mentioned.  Bendigo. — Fair  specu¬ 
lations  for  a  rise  when  markets  become  more  active.  Sion. — See 
reply  to  “  \  oteran  ”  above.  It.  E.  C. — I  should  prefer  to  put 
the  additional  money  into  some  other  West  African.  S.  G. — -1. 
For  a  promising  speculative  selection  see  notes  on  Kaffirs  tins 
week.  2.  A  further  purchase  should  turn  out  well  eventually. 
They  have  given  way,  with,  other  Australians,  on  the  strike 
reports.  3.  I  should  be  inclined  to  secure  a  small  profit. 


Mixed  .Securities. 

Nonplussed.— A.  You  might  divide  the  money  between  the 
shares  named  and  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  2.  Keep  them  for  the  present.  3. 
Manila  Railway  £10  “A”  Preference  as  a  speculation  would  he 
promising.  Stag. — 1.  I  think  they  will  go  lower  by  the  special 
settlement,  but  you  had  better  keep  them  now  and  wait  for  a 
recovery — say  in  April.  It  is  not  a  very  promising  concern,  2. 
I  do  not  care  to  recommend  you  to  subscribe  any  more  money  in 
•connection  with  this  concern.  Cactus. — 'Exchange  from  No.  I 
into  National  Railways  of  Mexico  Four  and.  a  Half  per  Cent.  Prior 
Lien  bonds.  The  others  are  good  amongst  stocks  giving  the 
required  yield.  Redwing. — .Keep  North-Easterns  and  Midland 
Deferred.  An  exchange  from  the  other  railway  stock  into  Osaka 
Fives  might  be  worth  making.  Hold  the  meat  shares.  Betsy. — 

1.  They  will  probably  turti  out  all  right,  but  the  margin  behind 
them  is  not  very  great  at  present.  If  you  thought  of  exchanging 
see  recommendations  given  in  this  week’s  article,  “  An  Investment 
Ladder.”  2.  If  your  broker  can  get  no  offer  for  the  shares  I  am 
afraid  you  have  no  option  but  to  hold.  Quite  possibly  unloading 
is  going  on  whenever  the  chance  offers.  3.  They  are  not  things 
I  regard  as  desirable.  Try  it  on.— Nos.  17  and  18  are  doubtful, 
and  if  you  could  get  a  reasonable  price  for  the  shares  you  might 
turn  them  out.  You  would  probably  be  able  to  buy  back  Nos.  6, 
7,  and  8  at  cheaper  figures  a  little  later  on.  In  place  of  No.  4 
you  might  put  National  Railroad,  of  Mexico  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Prior  Lien  bonds.  The  other®  in  your  list  are  worth  keep¬ 
ing.  Square. — 1.  The  figure  mentioned  would  be  worth  accepting. 

2.  I  do  not  expect  much  of  a  rise  in  these.  3.  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  miss  much  by  waiting.  Nemo. — Thanks  for  the  circular. 
No.  1  is  worth  holding  for  a  rise  next  year.  No.  2  is  a  fair  indus¬ 
trial  holding.  3.  You  ought  not  to  part  with  so  excellent  am 
investment  as  this.  Chunchu.- — I  would  suggest  City  of  Moscow 
Five  per  Cent,  bonds,  City  of  Yokohama  Five  per  Cent,  bonds, 
and  Chilian  Government  Five  per  Cent,  bonds  (1909).  Royal 
Berks. — 1.  Well  secured,  and  one  of  the  best  amongst  5  per  cent, 
investments.  2.  You  will  have  to  pay  the  final  call  of  2£  per  share 
on  January  1.  A.  D. — -1.  They  are  sound  of  their  kind.  But 
you  might  find  something  to  suit  you  better  in  a  list  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  2.  The  bank  is  a  high-class  institution. 
W.  M.  S. — You  are  asking  a  rate  which  involves  risk.  The 
following  would  give  an  average  of  about  6  per  cent.  : — Peruvian 
Corporation  debentures,  Central  Argentine  Railway  Ordinary, 
John  Barker  Ordinary,  City  Offices,  John  Knight  Ordinary,  and 
Moss  Empire  Preference.  Wendel. — The  issue  price  was  stiff. 
But,  having  bought,  better  hold  them.  Widow  Jane. — I  would 
suggest  Port  of  London  Four  per  Cent.  “  B  ”  stock.  See  refer¬ 
ence  in  this  week’s  article,  “An  Investment  Ladder.”  The 
institution  yon  name  is  perfectly  sound.  Somersetshire. — 1.  I 
referred  to  the  company  last  week.  As  you  probably  read,  there 
is  talk  of  a  scheme  being  put  forward  for  the  line  to  be  leased 
to  the  Canadian  Northern,  on  terms  which  would  involve  the 
scaling  down  of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.  Better  await  the 
official  announcement.  2.  Yes.  Pompadour. — The  prices  are  • 
(1)  l  (2)  8,  (3)  96,  (4)  94  per  cent.,  (5)  65-70,  (6)  89.  Soldier.— 
1  and  2.  Such  rises  as  you  suggest  do  not  seem  very  probable. 

3.  A  pure  speculation,  and  if  you  see  a  small  profit  take  it. 

4.  A  company  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  issued 
no  report  and  accounts.  Better  get  rid  of  the  shares. 
Specultor. — 1.  These  appear  a  good  holding  for  dividends.  2. 
Distinctly  speculative.  3.  I  do  not  look  for  any  marked  rise  in 
this  stock,  but  it  is,  of  course,  an  investment  of  the  first  class. 

4.  A.  purchase  of  Gold  Fields  would  seem  a  fair  speculation,  bub 
you  had  better  be  content  to  secure  a.  small  profit.  Ouncta’or. — 
1  and  2.  As  a  speculative  purchase  Sidi  Salems  would  be  the 
better  of  the  two.  3  and  4.  The  mining  shares  named  are  fair 
selections  with  a.  view  to  appreciation  in  a  good  market.  Jinkee 
— 1.  According  to  the  last  quarterly  report  the  grade  ha®  been 
lowered  owing  to  the  faulty  nature  of  some  of  the  best  s topes, 
while  the  labour  shortage  lias  necessitated  starting  machine  slop¬ 
ing,  and  consequent!}*  V>reaking  a  greater  portion  of  waste  rock 
with  the  reof  •  I  am  inclined  to  look  for  some  recovery  eventually. 
2.  Better  await  political  event®  before  buying.  Violet. — No,  1 
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is  overplanted,  and  its  output  will  probably  fail  next  year. 
Advice  exchange  into  younger  concerns  under  better  management, 
as  advised  in  my  article  on  December  1.  No.  2  is  one  of  the  best 
plantations,  and  is  by  no  means  over-capitalised  even  at  present 
premium.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  fair  speculations  for  a  small  profit. 
No.  6  are  a  hopeful  lock-up.  Tommy. — 1.  The  outlook  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  doubtful  to  justify  selling.  2  and  3.  Room  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  limited,  but  as  investments  worth  keeping.  4.  You  might 
secure  the  profit.  5.  I  do  not  look  for  much  rise  in  these  shares'. 
6.  Yes.  Medicus.  See  the  article  in  another  column.  Port  of 
London  “  B  ”  stock  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  yeur  purpose. 
2.  Canadas  are  an  investment  worth  keeping.  3.  I  regret  to 
hear  it.  Droit. — 1.  Quite  high  enough  in  view  of  immediate' 
prospects  and  large  debenture  obligations.  2.  See  list  I  gave 
on  December  1.  Shall  add  other  promising  shares  according  to 
market  developments.  3.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  expect  an  early 
improvement.  Alceste. — 1.  The  fall  looks  ominous,  and  the 
Government  has  so  far  taken  no  steps  to  deny  the  rumours  lately 
current.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  happen,  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  default  would  hardly  be  surprising.  2.  The  company's 
investment  has  so  far  proved  a  very  had  one.  But  quite  apart 
from  this,  its  income  from  the  Stockport  and  Middlesbrough 
undertaking  should  more  than  cover  the  debenture  interest.  3. 
The  company  operates  55  miles  of  overhead  electric  tramway  in 
the  West  and  South-West  of  London.  Some  of  the  lines  have 
been  built  in  anticipation  of  traffic,  rather  than  to  carry  traffic 
already  in  existence.  But  for  this  reason  revenue  should  be  pro¬ 
gressive. 


Miscellaneous. 

Salmon. — Your  inquiries  involve  legal  questions,  upon  which 
you  should  consult  a  solicitor. _  R.  B.  A.  and  others.— Thanks 
mr.  the  circulars  of  the  National  Securities  Corporation,  the 
United  Stock  and  Share  Corporation  Macpherson,  Brady,  and 
Go.,  and  other  flat-catchers  against  whom  I  have  already  warned 
my  readers.  Excelsior. — I  should  not  keep  them  indefinitely, 
but  they  might  have  a  recovery  of  a  few  shillings  in  the  near 
future,  which  would  he  your  opportunity  for  selling.  2.  Hold 
the  shares  at  least  until  next  summer ;  hitherto  the  company 
has  only  paid  annual  dividends.  3.  Rubber  may  go  lower  and 
the  share  market  remain  dull  until  end  February,  but  the  shares 
you  mention  are  not  likely  to  be  affected.  Buy  at  the  end  of 
this  account.  4.  The  reports  from  the  company’s  properties  have 
read.  rather  well,  but  at  present  the  shares  are  very  much  of  a 
gamble.  Netee. — 1.  Will  be  dealt  with  next  week.  2.  Are 
thought  to  he  at  their  lowest  and  likely  to  improve  when  the 
Paris  quotation  is  granted.  Ranmore.—Wi\\  be  dealt  with  in 
article  next  week.  Taxi.— I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  concern 
lately ,  but  the  first  report  is  not  due  yet,  the  accounts  being  made 
up  to  jJ-6cemb6r  31.  You  cannot  demand  the  Tct/urn  of  your  sub- 
soription,  unless  you  can  legally  prove  that  there  was  wilful  mis¬ 
representation  in  the  prospectus.  Galivil—H orry,  but  without 
being  in  the  confidence  of  the  Board  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
your  queries.  Booster.— The  cotton  crop  in  the  last  few 
weeks  has  undergone  deterioration,  but  the  price  remains 
very  high,  which  is  favourable  to  the  country  as  an 
exporter.  I  would  keep  the  shares  for  the  present.  Benn. 

1.  1  am  a  it  aid  such  a  cnance  is  poor.  2.  Recent  results 
prevent  me  taking  a  very  cheerful  view  of  the  outlook.  On  the 
whoe  it  might  be  best  to  cut  the  loss.  3.  The  company  has  been 
(  Ojing,  f  airly  well  lately,  but  the  nature  of  the  business  makes  the 
shares  a  risky  noldmg.  I  should  be  inclined- to  sell  both  4  and  5. 
Eantyglo. — I  have  heard  no  particular  reason  for  tiie  fall.  Could 
not  you  as  an  old  shareholder  write  to  the  Board  for  an 
explanation?  Stentor  and  Ram  Ram.— It  is  certainly  not  a  con- 
■oern  which  I  can  recommend.  J.  S.  S. — 1.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  bonds,  though  probably  you  paid 
about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  their  market  value.  2.  I  have  no 
information  as  to  his  present  address.  II.  ID— Have  nothing  to 
do  with  _  this  so-called  bank.  West  Bank.- One  year  having 
elapsed  since  die  transfer  you  are,  I  believe,  absolutely  free  from 
any  liability  E.  S.  A.,  Peru,  and  others.-You  must  decide  for 
yourselves  whetner,  in  view  of  the  facts  I  gave  last  week  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  sue  such  bucket-chop  tricksters  as  Gerson 
Hamson  and  Go.  Probably  it  would  be  throwing  good  money 
after  had,  G.  G.  A.  Thanks ;  I  have  already  published  one  lr 
two  warnings  against  the  "Duncan  Forbes  and  Co.”  flat-trap 
Saturn. — No;  such  a  risk  is  certainly  not  worth  taking 
Johannes . —John  Talbot  and  Co.  have  already  been  pilloried  fii 
these  columns.  Bombayite.— Your  shares  in  tin?  Roberta? 
bridge,  fealehurst,  and  Hurst  Green  Water  and  Gas  Co _ 

Edmund  ®erws  of,  rotten  concerns  promoted  by 

*  Gat&n— are  absolutely  worthless.  A  receiver  for  the 

debenture-holders  was  appointed  some  time  a?o  nrd  +l 
beginning  of  November  Mr.  Justice  Joyce* ordered’ a  IS 

property  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Sa^You  have  made a  «£d 
sdection,  but  for  the  present  I  think  a  further  purchase  of 
Jeqm4  would  be  more  remunerative.  Alor  Ponged  and  Brieh 
ooth  commence  tapping  m  March,  and  are  both  makht  a  V 
call  m  January.  Grankie.-l.  This  savours  too  muc  “of  wlinanv 
mongermg,  and  I  cannot  recommend  it.  2.  Yes  since  tbe 

th-ey  appeaU  gOI?d  purchase,  and  likely  to  do  veryPwell 
next  year  m  sympathy  with  the  oil  market.  3.  Cannot  advise 
rhe  estate  is  developing  very  badly,  and  I  fear  further  troubles' 
‘sell  and  exchange  into  younger  companies  previously  recom- 
niended.  Burma.— Both  promising  concerns,  particularly  No  1 

hS  £fy  rJSe  rPldly  n6Xt  May*  No-  2  wil1  net  pay  divi¬ 
dends  for  some  time,  _  and.  present  price  already  discounts  the' 

future.  Management  is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Dorset _ 1-2  I 

am  sorry,  but  I  have  no  information  on  these  points."  See  note 
m  another  column.  Mmtcsque. — I  have  not,  so  far.  seen  any 


notification  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  receiver  appointed 
in  the  case  of  the  Glenamman  Anthracite  Collieries,  Limited. 
The  debenture-holders  certainly  ought  to  apply  for  a  compulsory 
winding-up,  hut  apparently  nobody  is  disposed  to  commence  the 
necessary  action.  A.  II.  F. — See  preceding  reply.  R.  R.—I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  correspondence,  which  I  hope  to  use  next 
week.  Dorothy,  Chester . — 1.  Yes,  see  my  notes  this  week.  2.  In 
addition  to  those  given  in  December  1  issue,  Sumatra,  Para,  and 
Kamuning  are  promising  low-priced  shares.  3.  I  do  not  care 
much  for  these.  4.  A  bucket-shop  swindle.  R.  F%  L.  L. — 1.  See 
reply  to  “  E.  S.  A.”  2.  The  election  is  not  likely  to  affect  the 

rubber  market,  and  you  should  buy  now.  3.  Yes,  both  should 
rise  in  greater  ratio  than  the  high-priced  dividend-payers. 
Timothy. — I  am  sorry,  but  you  were  certainly  given  what  at  the 
moment  appeared  to  be  sound  advice. 

VIGILANT.. 


INSURANCE. 

- *0+ - 

The  Early  Days  of  Industrial  Life  Offices. 

I  WRITE  with  diffidence  about  a  question  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  that  I  have  looked  into  at  various 
times,  namely,  the  probable  future  of  Industrial  assur¬ 
ance  companies  when  their  present  position  looks,  on 
the  face  of  it,  very  indifferent,  even  if  not  had.  I  am 
frequently  asked  to^  say  what  I  think  of  some  recently 
formed  Industrial  life  offices.  There  are  few  more 
puzzling  questions.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  more 
or  less  remote  past  I  should'  have  prophesied  (quite 
wrongly)  that  many  companies  which  have  since  become 
conspicuously  successful  were  doomed  to  failure,  and 
that  consequently  people  had  better  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  them.  This  consideration  makes  me 
(hesitate  before  suggesting  that  some  Industrial  offices 
of  recent  origin,  whose  accounts  at  present  are  by  no 
means  pretty,  will  fail  to  .attain  success.  Early  records 
of  the  older  companies  are  not  readily  available,  but 
since  1870  their  accounts  have  been  published  in  (lie 
Board  of  Trade  Blue-books.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Prudential  was  for  many  years  in  parlous  plight,  and 
that  it  was  due  to  the  amazing  genius  of  Sir  Henry 
Harben  and  his  fellow-workers  that  tlio  Prudential 
became  the  most  wonderful  institution  of  modern  times. 

Another  example  is  the  Refuge,  which  was  started  in 
1864.  In  1870  its  premium  income  was  £9,000;  twelve 
years  after  its  formation  it  was  £45,000 ;  while  for  the 
year  1907  its  premium  income  exceeded  £2,300,000, 
and  the  company  is  a  flourishing  success. 

The  Pearl  was  founded  in  the  same  year,  and  showed 
a  premium  income  of  £7,000  seven  years  later ;  of 
£48,000  thirteen  years  from  the  start,  and  of  more  than 
£1,600,000  in  1907. 

Another  successful  office  is  the  Wesleyan  and  General, 
which  was  founded  in  1841,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  had  a  premium  income  of  £28,000,  which 
increased  to  £60,000  after  being  in  existence  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  The  premiums  it  received  in  1907  exceeded 
three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  Abstainers  and  General  took  twenty-one  years  to 
build  up  a  premium  income  of  £59,000.  This  company 
is  still  small,  and  only  received  about  £77,000  in  pre¬ 
miums  in  the  year  1907. 

A  good  example  of  what  looked  like  a  failure  becom¬ 
ing  a  success  is  afforded  by  the  Britannic,  formerly 
called  the  British  Workman’s  and  General ;  it  was 
started  in  1866,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  had  a  pre¬ 
mium  income  of  less  than  £4,000,  and  of  less  than 
£59,000  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  In  1907  its  annual 
premium  income  was  well  over  £1,000,000.  For  a  long 
time  its  accounts  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  directors  were  wise  enough 
to  follow  the  advice  of  their  'actuary,  Mr.  T.  G.  Ackland* 
with  the  result  that  its  position  is  now  a  good  one,  and 
its  future  prosperity  is  assured. 

Another  company,  which  had  quite  exceptional  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter  during  its  early  years  was  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess  that  in  times  gone  by  I  foretold  the  failure  of  this 
company.  I  have  long  recognised  the  ability  of  its 
management,  but  though  1  regarded  its  efforts  with 
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sympathy,  I  thought  its  difficulties  were  insuperable. 
I  was  wrong.  In  this  connection  I  was  perhaps  wrong 
about  another  point.  Tim  company  applied  to  the  Court 
for  power  to  reduce  its  capital  and  write  off  a  large 
amount  of  the  establishment  account  which  appeared  in 
the  balance-sheet  as  an  asset,  and  represented  the  expen¬ 
diture  incurred  in  establishing  the  business  over  and 
above  the  expenses  charged  in  the  revenue  account  each 
year.  The  judge  refused  permission  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  had  acquired  a  valuable  asset.  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
judge  had  let  the  company  do  what  it  wanted;  but  now 
the  amount  of  this  establishment  account  m  being 
steadily  reduced,  and  it  is  apparent — it  may  be  more 
apparent  in  the  very  near  future — that  the  business  is 
an  asset  of  great  value,  and  that  the  company  has  well 
turned  the  corner  of  its  difficulties. 

Facts  of  this  kind  about  the  history  of  Industrial  life 
offices  which  are  now  successful  should  go  some  way  to 
preclude  impatience  on  the  part  of  shareholders  in 
Industrial  life  offices  of  recent  formation.  For  example, 
a  shareholder  in  the  National  Standard  Life  Assurance 
Corporation,  which  was  incorporated  in  January,  1906, 
sent  me  some  figures  about  the  present  position  of  the 
company,  with  a  request  for  my  opinion.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  present  premium  income,  after  less 
than  four  years’  work,  is  at  the  rate  of  £60,000-  a  year ; 
this  is  much  better  in  point  of  magnitude  than  any  of 
the  other  Industrial  offices,  sixteen  in  number,  whose 
records  are  available.  It  is  a  well  recognised  fact  that 
nowadays  an  Industrial  life  office  is  a  very  expensive 
business  to  start,  but  when  it  once  gets  well  established  on 
a  large  scale  it  yields  handsome  profits  to  shareholders. 
Doubtless  it  is  important  that  in  establishing  the  busi¬ 
ness  due  economy  should  be  observed,  but  how  much  it 
is  advisable  to  spend  for  building  up  a  large  organisa¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The  London,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  after  being  in  existence  for  twenty  years, 
had  a  premium  income  of  £244,000,  and  its  establishment 
account  appeared  as  an  asset  in  the  balance-sheet  for 
£344,000,  Such  an  item  after  twenty  years  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  considered  excessive  by  everybody ;  yet  this 
company  has  surmounted  its  difficulties.  Again,  the 
United  Provident,  which  was  founded  in  1900,  shewed 
in  1908  a  premium  income  at  the  rate  of  £93,000  a 
year,  with  an  establishment  item  of  £200,000.  The 
National  Standard  appears  to  have  an  establishment 
account  of  £86,500,  as  against  a  premium  income  at 
the  rate  of  £60,000  a  year ;  this  is  a  much  more  reason¬ 
able  figure,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  existence  for  less  than  four  years  and 
possesses  funds  which  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
liabilities  to  its  policy-holders.  The  older  companies, 
developing  more  slowly,  seldom  or  never  had  such  items 
in  their  balance-sheets  as  establishment  account.  It 
was,  however,  a  frequent  experience  for  the  funds  to  be 
actuarially  inadequate  for  meeting  the  liabilities  under 
the  policies.  The  modern  method  of  a  substantial 
capital,  of  which  perhaps  the  whole  disappears  in 
rapidly  building  up  a  business,  seems  in  some  ways  a 
better  plan  for  the  policy-holders,  and  is  a  consequence 
of  the  Life  Assurance  Act  of  1870,  which  requires  .a 
deposit  of  £20,000.  It  may  prove  also  a  better  plan 
for  the  shareholders.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  of  their 
capital  may  be  spent,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  if  wisely  incurred,  acquires  a  very  valuable 
asset,  likely  to  yield  the  shareholders  large  dividends  in 
the  future.  The  National  Standard  appears  to  have 
built  up  a  larger  premium  income  within  four  years 
than  any  other  company,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
establishmeat  account  is  relatively  small  in  proportion 
to  premium,  especially  when  the  age  of  the  company  is 
taken  into  account. 

These  facts  about  the  conditions  of  Industrial  life 
offices  in  their  early  davs  are  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  Provided  the  security  for  policy¬ 
holders  is  adequate,  it  seems  quite  a  fair  speculation  for 
shareholders  to  sink  their  capital  in  establishing  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Given  good  management,  they  secure  an  asset 
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which  may  be  relied  upon  to  yield  very  profitable  results 
in  the  future,  but  they  must  not  be  too  impatient  for 
early  dividends. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
TRUTH.]  * 

A  ew  Header.  Norwich  Union  or  Scottish  Life.  Yon  would 
probably  do  well  to  arrange  for  premiums  to  cease  in  the  event 
of  your  premature  death.  Operator ,  Funchal. — Your  policy  ia 
the  New  York  Life  is  a  good  one.  The  company  is  absolutely 
sound,  and  you  should  certainly  continue  the  payment  of  pre¬ 
miums.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  in  advance  what  the  bonuses 
will  amount  to.  A.  W.,  Belfast. — The  Australian  Mutual  Pro¬ 
vident  is  a  thoroughly  first-class  society,  giving  excellent  bonuses 
to  its  policy-holders.  The  rate  of  bonus  you  quote  is  the  average 
for  thirty-two  years,  and  you  must  not  expect  so  much  at  first, 
but  there  is  every  probability  that  its  bonuses  will  be  continued 
at  a  high  rate.  Medicus. — Your  deferred  annuity  is  entirely  safe, 
and  you  could  well  buy  another  one  from  the  same  company  if 
you  choose.  Possibly,  however,  the  terms  of  the  Commercial 
Union  or  the  Norwich  Union  arc  better  for  this  kind  of  policy. 
Calcutta.  The  Association  is  entirely  safe  and  good,  and  most 
excellent  for  policies  of  certain  kinds.  Wig.— The  National 
Mutual  Life  Office  is  thoroughly  sound  and  first  class.  The  other 
company  you  mention  is  not  in  the  front  rank,  but  I  think  it  will 
succeed  all  right,  and  should  judge  that  shares  in  it  are  worth 
holding.  Blackpool.— Whether  you  should  take  the  surrender 
value  or  the  paid-up  policy  depends  upon  which  course  ia  the 
more  convenient  in  your  circumstances.  You  can,  if  you  choose, 
borrow'  from  year  to  year  sufficient  to  pay  the  premiums  and  keep 
the  policy  in  force.  Write  to  the  general  manager  of  the  company 
in  London,  saying  that  you  do  so  on  my  recommendation,  and  ha 
will  give  you  the  fullest  information  and  the  best  possible  advioe. 
Edward. — The  financial  status  of  the  Commercial  Union  ,ia 
entirely  sound  and  good.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  any  circum¬ 
stances  corresponding  to  those  that  caused  the  failure  of  the 
Law  Guam  .tee.  Buzzer. — I  imagine  you  are  quite  secure.  I  da 
not  think  you  are  entitled  to  foreclose  unless  the  borrowers  have 
made  default.  Frosty. — Northern,  Yorkshire,  or  Confederation 
Life. 
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Amalgamated  Press,  Limited, 

•Successful  Year  . 

A  Circulation  of  341,000,000. 

Lord  Northcliffe’s  Report  on  Newfoundland. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Press,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  Hamilton 
House,  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  (Mr.  Hartley  Aspden  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Ted  Anderson),  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting,  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  presenting  to  you  to-day  the  thir¬ 
teenth  balance-sheet  of  your  company,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result  of  the  year’s 
trading.  The  total  number  of  publications  sold  during  the  year 
1909  was  341,123,450,  being  an  increase  of  11,543,187  on  the  year 
1908,  quite  the  largest  number  sold  in  any  one  year  in  the 
history  of  your  company,  and,  considering  that  the  past  twelve 
months  have  been  bad  ones  for  trade,  particularly  in  the  North 
of  England,  your  directors  consider  the  report,  which  has  been 
issued,  highly  satisfactory. 

I  am  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  state  that  practically  all 
the  publications  of  the  Company  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  at  the  establishment  of  this  concern,  a 
good  many  hasty  critics  rvrote  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  such  a  business  as  this  being  affected  by 
capricious  changes  in  the  public  taste.  Our  experience  is  that, 
the  public  taste  changes  in  one  direction,  and  that  direction' 
only — -the  direction  of  betterment.  It  has  always  been  the  aim. 
of  your  directors  to  improve  the  publications  year  after  year,, 
and  it  is  due  to  this  desire  and  the  unremitting  attention  given 
to  every  department  in  this  business  that  they  axe  able  .to  show 
you  year  after  year  a  steady  average  of  profit. 

After  writing  off  £25,000  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  build¬ 
ings,  the  profits  amount  to  £259,465  4s.  3d.  The  sum  of 
£25,000  has  again  been  placed  to  reserve,  and  we  have  thought 
it  wise  to  utilise  the  sum  of  £20,000  out  of  the  large  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  year  in  the  reduction  of  goodwill  and 
copyright. 

Your  investments  amount  to  £537,000,  the  bulk  of  which,  of 
course,  is  invested  in  Newfoundland.  In  referring  to  this,  I 
should  mention  that  the  issued  Preference  capital  of  your  Com¬ 
pany  is  £550,000,  so  that  your  investments  amount  to  within 
£13,000  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  Preference  capital,  the 
interest  of  which,  in  addition,  is  covered  more  than  ten  times 
over  by  the  profits  of  the  company. 

It  may  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  these  Newfoundland  shares 
are  at  the  moment,  non-productive  in  regard  to  interest,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  investment^  I  shall,  boyeyer,  read  to 
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you  presently  a  report  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  "who  has  only  just 
returned  from  his  annual  visit  to  Grand  Falls,  which  will,  I 
think,  convince  you  that  if  the  shares  do  not  at  the  present 
minute  produce  dividends,  they  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  a 
most  valuable  asset,  and  from  which  the  Amalgamated  _  Press 
should  derive  a  large  revenue  through  its  great  holding  in  the 
A  nglo-N ewfoundlan-d  Development  Company.  But  they  will  be 
something  more.  This  investment  has  enabled  you  to  safeguard 
your  company  against  a  “corner”  in  the  price  of  paper,  and 
that  is  most  important. 

At  our  last  meeting  I  referred  to  the  increasing  popularity  of 
your  journals  and  magazines  among  advertisers,  and  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  this  continues.  For  the  year  under  review  our 
revenue  from  advertisements  amounted  to  £11,000  more  than 
for  the  previous  year.  Large  advertisers  recognise  that  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals  with  large  and  world-wide  circulations 
enjoy  advantages  not  possessed  by  any  other  journal  or  news¬ 
paper.  Weekly  journals,  such  as  Answers,  are  generally  read  by 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  then  are  often  posted  to 
friends  abroad.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  for  household  and 
other  commodities  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  value  of  home 
papers  like  Answers,  Home  Chat,  London  Magazine,  Fashions 
for  All,  Sunday  Companion,  and  Sunday  Stories  as  advertising- 
media-. 

Li  a  recent  advertisement  of  the  Daimler  Company  in  the 
London  Magazine  inquiries  for  cars  were  received  from  as  far¬ 
away  as  Winnipeg.  In  another  case  an  advertiser,  in  renewing 
an  order  in  one  of  your  journals,  said  :  “  We  have  had  inquiries, 
which  in  some  cases  have  led  to  business,  from  India,  America, 
Canada,  and  as  far  away  as  North  China.”  A  weekly  journal  is 
lead  in  the  home  for  a  whole  week;  a  monthly  like  the  London 
Magazine  for  a  whole  month.  And  it  is,  as  I  said  last  year,  a 
most  satisfactory  feature  of  your  business  that  the  prosperity  of 
yo-ur  journals  as  advertising  media  among  the  biggest  and 
keenest  advertisers  in  the  world  continues.  A  circulation  of 
541,000,000  in  one  year  among  all  classes  is  an  advertising 
machine  not  offered  by  any  ether  firm  in  the  world.  It  is 
unique. 

During  the  past  year  your  directors,  while  adopting  their 
usual  policy  of  solidifying  the  existing  business,  have  not  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  what  in  their  opinion  have  been  favourable 
opportunities  for  the  launching  of  new  ventures. 

For  instance,  in  March  last  your  Company  issued  Mother 
and  Horne,  a  title  consisting  of  the  two  most  beautiful  words  in 
the  English  language.  Its  object  is  to  appeal  to  the  mothers  of 
the  country,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  this  paper  will  become  a 
valuable  property  ;  certainly  a  most  valuable  advertising  medium, 
appealing,  as  the  paper  does,  to  a  circle  which  has  never  been 
catered  for  before  in  so  complete  a  manner. 

And  in  May  last  the  Family  Journal  was  issued,  axid  was 
received  by  ttm  public  and  the  trade  with  an  amount  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  never  before  accorded  to  any  new  paper.  The  first  issue 
bad  the  gigantic  circulation  of  700, 000'  copies,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  this  journal  is  an  assured  success,  and  likely 
to  become  one  of  your  most  valuable  properties.  It  is  gaining 
daily  in  popularity. 

When  we  last  met  the  “  Children’s  Encyclopaedia”  had  only 
been  started  in  the  previous  March,  and  it  was  too  early  to 
snake  any  very  definite  statement  as  to  its  success.  Your 
directors  are  happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 

successful  publications  ever  issued  by  your  -Company.  The 

“  Children’s  Encyclopedia”  is  unlike'  any  other  publication. 
So  great  has  been  its  popularity  that  it  is  being  translated  into 
different  languages. 

A  few  facts  about  your  first  publications  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  During  the  year  under  review  Answers  celebrated  the 
twenty -first  year  of  existence,  having  been  born  in  1888.  This, 
your  parent  journal,  and  on  which  your  great  business  was 
founded,  is  still  the  best  penny  weekly  journal,  and  has  a  much 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  weekly  periodical  in  Great 
Britain,  or  probably  in  -the  world.  Its  circulation — except  on 

one  or  two  occasions  during  the  time  of  highly  successful  com¬ 

petitions  to-day  is  as  large  as  it  ever  has  been,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  of  your  business.  It  would  seem  that 
Answers  maintains  its  original  clientele,  and  has  lately  added 
an  immense  number  of  new  readers,  some  proof  that  the  public 
desire  instructive  periodicals.  That  Answers  should  have 
retained  for  so  long  a  period  the  support  of  our  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  hold  it  has  obtained. 

Home  Chat — dainty  little  Home  Chat,  as  it  is  generally  known 
—another  of  your  first  ventures,  and  one  of  your' most  successful, 
ijtul  -enjoys  the  ^largest  circulation  of  any  high-class  woman’s 
magazine.  No  journal  of  the  kind  issued  by  any  other  firm 
possesses  a  circulation  anything  approaching  Home  Chat.  As  an 
advertising  medium  it  is  one  of  the  best  owned  by  your  Com¬ 
pany.  Many  weeks  during  the  last  few  months  it  has  frequently 
-lappened  that  several  pages  of  advertisements  have  been  crowded 
out. 

.  ^  ‘\e  Sunday  Companion  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  religious  journal,  a  position  which  it  secured 
many  years  ago,  and  from  which  it  has  never  been  displaced. 
The  circulation  to-day  is  as  large  as  it  ever  was. 

Another  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  development  ox  the 
Export  Department,  to  which  a  great  amount  of  time  and  capital 
has  oeen  directed.  I  he  recent  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Postage  Laws  has  been  a  great  benefit  both  to  Canada  and  to- 
England,  and  when  I  say  that  our  sales  in  Canada  have  increased 
in  the  last  few  years  by  many  hundreds  per  cent,  it  will  be 
realised,  I  think,  that  the  wise  co-operation  of  the  Postmaster- 
Generals  of  England  and  Canada  will  result  in  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Country  than  hitherto  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  Dominion.  We  have  carried  on  an  active,  but  expensive, 
propaganda  in  Canada.  Our  main  office  in  Toronto  has  now 


been  supplemented  by  a  branch  office  in  Winnipeg,  and  your 
representatives  have  now  visited  every  town  and  village  through¬ 
out  the  Dominion,  from  Prince  Edward  Island  on  the  East  to 
British  Columbia  on  the  West.  We  do  not  anticipate  profit 
from  the  Canadian  business  for  some  years,  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  such  expense,  where  the  population  is  certainly  under 
eight  millions,  is  wise,  but  we  have  been  working  in  -Canada 
now  for  some  four  years,  have  gone  into  the  matter  carefully, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  eventually  establish  a 
profitable  connection. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  year,  however,  has,  of  course,  been 
the  opening  of  the  paper  mills  in  Newfoundland.  The  punctual 
opening  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  is  a  very  great  credit  to 
Mr.  May-son  M.  Beeton,  who  has  worked  indefatigably  since  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  nearly  four  and  a  half  years  ago.  We 
have  received  this  week  the  first  specimens  of  .the  paper  and  a 
report  on  the  wood  pulp.  I  am  able  to  say  that  both  the  pulp 
and  the  paper  of  Newfoundland  are  perfect.  The  following 
report  has  just  been  received The  experts  who  examined  the 
pulp  here  say  that  it  is  distinctly  superior  to  either  Swedish  or 
Canadian  pulp.”  Your  directors  were  -aware,  from  tests  made 
years  ago,  that  the  Newfoundland  spruce  .trees,  though  neither 
as  small  nor  as  large  as  others,  produced  pulp  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  whiteness.  Our  thanks  are  due,  among  other  directors, 
to  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  this  undertaking,  and  who  gave  up  the  greater  part 
of  his  holiday  this  year  to  yet  another  detailed  examination  of 
the  whole  enterprise.  He  found  the  trip  -a  very  interesting  but 
fatiguing  one,  and  is  suffering  from  an  internal  chill  contracted 
on  the  return  voyage  on  the  Atlantic  from  Newfoundland.  I 
shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  Lord  Northcliffe’s  report. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  :  — 

Grand  Falls  House, 

Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland. 

November  1,  1909. 

To  the  Directors  -of  the  Amalgamated  Press. 

Gentlemen, — In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mayson  Beeton,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Anglo-New-foundland  Development  Company,  and 
the  engineers  and  surveyors  employed  thereby,  I  have  made 
my  third  close  investigation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  various  properties  in  British  North  America,  including 
the  coal  areas  situated  in  Cape  Breton.  Since  our  last  meeting 
the  company  has  acquired  large  extra  areas,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  Company’s  territories  there  are  other  magni¬ 
ficent  water  powers  besides  Grand  Falls,  it  enables  them,  if  the 
price  of  paper  should  ever  rise  considerably,  to  erect  other 
works  which  should  produce  a  large  revenue.  The  area  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Company  is  now  about  3,400  square  miles.  A 
detailed  survey  of  such  a  vast  property  is  a  matter  of  many 
years’  work,  but  already  enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that 
with  the  careful  treatment  of  the  forests,  which  has  from  the 
outset  been  our  policy,  there  is  sufficient  timber  to  supply  the 
great  mills  at  Grand  Falls  for  all  time. 

The  opening  up  of  Newfoundland  as  a  great  future  source  of 
supply  of  paper  and  pulp  has  not  been  welcomed  by  interested 
persons  in  either  the  United  -States  or  Scandinavia,  Ero-m  both 
sources  hostile  criticisms  have  been  and  will  be  received.  It  is 
stated  that  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  unsuitable  for  habi¬ 
tation,  that  the  inhabitants  are  almost  invariably  afflicted  by 
phthisis,  and  that  they  are  by  nature  idle.  These  statements  are 
untrue.  Newfoundlanders  are  among  the  most  industrious  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by 
Captain  Peary  was  entirely  due,  as  he  himself  says,  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  crew  and  to  Captain  Bartlett,  a  Newfoundlander,  who 
went  as  far  as  the  eighty-eighth  parallel.  Newfoundlanders 
employed  in  making  our  harbour  at  Botwood,  constructing  the 
mills  and  town  of  Grand  Falls,  and  in  our  vast  logging  opera¬ 
tions  of  wood-cutting  are,  in  the  opinion  of  our  English,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  and  American  experts,  extremely  industrious  and 
adaptable.  Our  workers  are  almost  entirely  o-f  British  stock, 
mainly  Devonians.  We  know  that  the  climate  is  better  suited 
for  our  operations  than  that  of  Sweden.  When  we  took  over 
the  Mill-ertown  district  we  engaged  a  number  of  Swedes  who  had 
been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  engaged  in  timber, 
though  not  in  pulp  operations,  in  that  district.  They  inform 
me  tFat  the  climate  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  labour  equally  as  good  ;  the  great  amount  of 
sunshine  is  very  conducive  to  health,  and  that  they  much  prefer 
living  in  Newfoundland.  The  only  difference  is  as  they  say, 
that  the  Newfoundlanders,  being  of  fishermen  stock,  are  not- 
good  agriculturists.  And  on  this  h*ad,  in  order  to-  examine  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  properties  of  this  Company,  Mr. 
W.  Beach  Thomas,  a  well-known  Oxford  agricultural  specialist 
and  one  of  the  agriculturaPwriters  -for  the  Times,  spent  some 
six  weeks  examining  the  soil  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
property.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Truro  Agricultural  College 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Macdonald  College  at  Ste.  Annes,  Quebec, 
and  the  Government  Agricultural  College  at  Ottawa  to  compare 
notes.  He  had  also  a  previous  knowledge  of  agricultural  work 
in  British  North  America,  His  reports  on  the  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Central  Newfoundland  are  most  favourable. 

It  has  been  -stated  by  a  shareholder  that  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  in  some  way  hampers  such  developments  as  that 
of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company,  and  a  circular  has  been 
addressed  to  some  of  our  shareholders  dealing  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Government  and  certain  cable  companies.  As  to  the 
merits  of  this  dispute  we  know  nothing.  We  have  no  complaint 
whatever  against  the  Government.  Both  political  parties  are, 
we  know,  equally  anxious  to  develop  the  country.  At  the 
inaugural  ceremony  there  were  present  not  only  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Edward  Morris,  hut  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  and  the  former  Prime  Minister,  ISir  Robert  Bond, 
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has  this  week  -written  a  further  letter  of  congratulation.  The 
enterprise  is  watched  with  great  interest  in  the  island,  and  will, 
I  believe,  be  the  means  of  attracting  attention  to  what  is  the 
oldest  British  colony,  a  fair  and  unknown  land  long  neglected  by 
the  tide  of  capital  and  immigration  as  it  passed  across  the 
Atlantic.  Until  recently  the  interior  of  the  island  was 
unknown,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Newfoundland  is  as 
rich  in  minerals  as  it  is  in  the  right  kind  of  wood  for  making 
paper,  and  in  splendid  sport  for  those  who  care  for  big-game 
shooting  and  salmon-fishing. 

_  In  order  to  attract  tourists,  Newfoundland  needs  a  few 
simple  hotels  in  the  interior. 

wur  town  of  Grand  Falls  is  now  provided  with  good  roads, 
electric  light,  and  a  great  number  of  model  houses.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  portion  of  the  enterprise  is  practically  finished, 
and  the  construction  camp  is  quickly  giving  place  to  a  town  of 
detached  houses  with  gardens.  The  temporary  hospital  is  being 
replaced  by  a  new  hospital  presented  to  the  town  by  Lady 
Northcliffe ;  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  October  22 
last'.  f  personally  inspected  the  model  cottages,  the  three 
hotels,  examined  the  town  drainage,  water  supply,  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  the  town-planning  for  proposed  extensions. 

As  Grand  Falls  is  270  miles  from  St.  John’s,  it  is  necessary 
that  provision  for  entertaining  amusements  should  be  arranged, 
and  that,  is  also  being  pushed  on.  As  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  growing  community,  a  Church  of  England  service  is  held  in 
the  public  hall  every  Sunday ;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  already 
completed  their  church,  the  Methodists  have  an  excellent 
minister,  and  the  Salvation  Army  barracks  is  being  completed. 

At  Millertown,  fifty-six  miles  from  Grand  Falls,  owing  to  the 
example  of  the  Swedish  settlers,  extensive  clearings  are  being 
made  for  farming.  The.  two  farms  at  Grand  Falls  have  made 
great  progress  since  my  last  visit.  As  to  the  mills  themselves, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  modern  in  existence 
and  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  great  dam  constructed  across  the  river  Exploits  has 
added  greatly  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
Falls  _  themselves.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful  water¬ 
falls  in  the  world,  and  were,  until  the  opening  up  of  our  work, 
practically  inaccessible.  They  are  now  visited  by  many 
American  and  other  tourists  each  year.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  no  unsightly  structures  or  advertisements  are  allowed  in 
the  vicinity,  as  at  Niagara. 

We  have  now  finished  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with 
practically  the  whole  machinery,  and  every  portion  of  it  has 
worked  well,  showing  that  the  extra  care  expended  was  well 
worth  the  time  and  cost  involved.  The  many  precautions  taken 
by  the  constructing  engineers  also  accounted  for  a  comparative 
freedom  from  accident  to  human  life  rarely  seen  hr  such  a  vast 
undertaking.  As  you  are  aware,  we  are  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  conveying  our  wood  from  the  forest  to  the  mill  entirely  by 
flotation,  or  “driving,”  as  it  is  called.  ^T,T e  are,  expending  some 
additional  capital  on  the  Exploits  xu-ver,  by  which  the  “drive  ” 
will  become,  perhaps,  as  rapid  and  simple  as  that  of  any  river 
in  the  world.  The  amount  of  wood  required  for  1910  is' 80,000 
cords,  all  of  which  has  been  cut  and  much  already  piled  in  2ft. 
lengths  at  the  mills.  The  pulp  produced  from  this  wood  has 
been  pronounced  by  independent  experts  to  be  of  an  especially 
good  colour  and  fibre. 

You  have  been  informed  that  we  have  constructed  a  railway 
from  Grand  Falls  to  our  harbour  at  Botwood,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  our  railway  from  Millertown  Junction  to 
Millertown.  Our  new  railway  reflects  great  credit  on  our  corps 
of  engineers,  who  carried  out  the  work  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  months.  We  have  purchased  our  rolling-stock  in  parts, 
and  are  setting  it  up  ourselves  on  the  spot,  and  I  think  it  will 
compare  favourably  with  that  turned  out  by  the  great  English 
and  American  railway  companies.  During  my  inspection  of  our 
railway  I  was  very  hospitably  entertained  iat  Bishop’s  Falls, 
where  another  British  company,  directed  by  Mr.  Albert  Reid, 
perhaps  one  of  the  best-known  paper-makers  in  England,  is 
erecting  large  works.  The  area  of  Mr.  Reid’s  possessions  is,  of 
course, .  smaller  than  ours,  but  ho  has  the  same  chances  of 
prosperity.  I  fear  that  the  speed  of  the  development  of  the 
pulp  industry  in  Newfoundland  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  “  wild-cat  ’’  companies,  and  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
the  greatest  caution  on  the  pant  of  the  public  about  embarking 
without  due  inquiry.  The  Newfoundland  Government  .will 
probably  bo  able  to  give  information,  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  .greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Newfoundland  will  be 
developed  by  British  capital,  and  will  not,  like  certain  parts  of 
Canada,  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreign  investors. 

We  can  ship  our  product  all  the  year  round  if  we  need,  but 
our  plan  has  always  been  to  export  at  suitable  seasons  and  store 
in  England  afterwards  large  quantities  of  paper  and  pulp.  It 
is  a  policy  that  will,  I  think,  safeguard  your  interests  in  case  of 
European  political  complications. 

During  my  visit  I  travelled  over  many  hundred  miles  of  the 
company’s  property  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  on  foot,  and  I 
believe  that,  under  The  careful  management  of  Mr.  Beeton,  to 
whom  all  our  success  is  due,  backed  by  Mr.  Hardy’s  unrivalled 
skill  and  experience  as  a  paper-mill  engineer  and  designer,  and 
the  r.blo  staff  of  engineers  and  foremen  he  has  helped  'to  gather 
round  us,  the  companies  who  have  invested  their  money  in  what 
is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  nearest,  British  colony  have 
secured  a  perpetual  insurance  against  the  certain  rise  in  price 
of  paper  and  also  a  steady  10  per  cent,  investment  in  a  staple 
industry. 

.fts  to  ^the  value  of  agricultural  lands  and  the  mines  on  the 
company  s  property ,  or  the  wealth  of  the  nineteen  square  miles 
of  coalfields  in  Cape  Breton,  I  should  prefer  to  let  time  speak. 

I  am  leaving  Grand  Falls  with  great  regret.  The  travelling 
has  been  fatiguing,  but  the  whole  period,  with  the  exception  of 


two  days  when  we  had  rain,  has  been  one  of  brilliant  sunshine 
For  the  benefit  of  intending  settlers,  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  fog  in  Central  Newfoundland. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NORTHCLIFFE. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  directors  have  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  continuance  of  your  present  prosperity  during  the 
coming  year  although  the  unsettled  state  of  home  politics  can- 
not  rail  to  interfere  with  trade  generally. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  move  that  the  report  and 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  a  dividend  of  50  per 
cent,  per  annum  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  last  ax 
months  of  the  year,  which,  with  the  interim  dividend  of  30  per 
cent,  per  annum,  already  paid,  for  the  first  six  months,  makes 
the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  whole  year  40  per 

fnnJ  ’  ain-di  Ulan  nhe  sum  of  -e26’°°0  be  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  which  will  then  amount  to  £300,000. 

-  ^5",  M-  ^rtineau  ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  actual 
capital  and  the  issued  capital  in  the  Newfoundland  Company  is 
and  what  shares,  preference  or  otherwise,  we  hold  in  it-  and 
StJ  ffTrtl0n  of  the  £537,000  of  our  investments  is  Si 

It  wonffi  u  -TGer+n-  \  gfh6r  that  ifc  is  fch6  larSer  Proportion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  soon  this  capital  is  likely 
to  be  productive.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  productive  at 
present,  and,  of  course,  it  cannot  be.  Further,  I  would  ask 
whether  the  plan  is  that  we  should  make  our  profit  out  of  that 
investment  by  buying  paper  below  the  market  price,  or  by 
receiving  dividends  on  our  shares.  Then,  there  is  one  more  point, 
which  is,  whether  our  capital  expenditure  in  this  matter  is  prac¬ 
tically  closed.  We  seem  to  have  put  £175,000  extra  into  it  last 
yeiai.  i  suppose  that  will  not  be  going  on  much  longer?  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  for  information  if  there  is  any  reason  against 
giving  it  but  if  there  is  no  objection  to  do  so  I  think  it  would 
be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Mathews  :  There  is  one  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
Your  investments  last  year  were  £361,293,  and  you  showed  an 
interest  of  £15,000  odd.  This  year  the  investments  are  £537,000 
being  50  per  cent,  increase,  and  you  show  only  £7,633  of  interest' 
oi  a  falling  off  of  about  50  per  cent.  No  doubt  that  can  be 
explained.  However,  the  investments  have  increased  50  per  oent 
and  the  interest  has  decreased  50  per  cent. 

j  ue  Chairman  :  With  regard  to  the  first  question — or  rather 
series  of  questions,  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  I  could  not 
alee  note  of  all  of  them,  but- they  can  be  answered  privately  if 
Lie  gem.  1  cman  will  come  and  see  our  secretary  at  the  conclusion 
oi  the  meeting.  I  think  the  first-  question  was  as  to  the  reserve. 
Originally  we  had  to  invest  our  money  in  trustee  stocks,  but  two 
ycais  ago  we  had  a  special  meeting  here,  and  you  gave  us  power 
to  invest  in  ordinary  stock,  and  the  money,  as  stated  at  that 
meeting,  has  been  used  to  develop  our  property  in  Newfound¬ 
land  and  we  have  now  some  £450,000  invested  in  Newfoundland. 
t  i  ugard  to  ,Mr-  Mathews’  question  as  to  the  investments, 
i  should  say  and  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  report 
—that  the  profits  from  the  business  are  better  than  ever,  although 
me  income  from  investments  has  fallen  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  money  has  been  taken  out  of  low-earning  securities  and 
placed  m  Newfoundland,  which  has  not  produced  any  income 
at  present,  because,  as  you  will  have  heard  already,  tho 
piopci  ty  is  in  a  state  of  construction.  We  certainly  expect  very 
handsome  dividends  from  that  investment  in  the  near  future 
(Applause.) 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and 
declaration  of  the  dividend,  was  then  submitted  to  the  meeting 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Chairman  next  proposed  that  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Birnage  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lmforth  be  re-elected  as  directors.  These  gentlemen 
he  remarked,  had  been  elected  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  wa-s  necessary  that  the  present  meeting  should  confirm 
their  re-election. 

Mi.  R.  Hamilton  Edwards  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  Bowater  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
re-election  of  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  and  Co,, 
and  Messrs.  E.  Layton,  Bennett,  and  Co. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Boucher  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

,  Mr.  Mathews  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  we  part 
1v  1S  ouT  duty>  ^  think,  to  pass  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  t-o 
the  Chairman  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
this  meeting,  and  for  the  very  good  report  he  has  given  to  us. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Boucher  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  carried. 
The  Chairman :  I  thank,  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  once  again  you  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of  Lord 'North¬ 
cliffe  in  the  chair  at  this  meeting. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


British  Coalite. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  British  -Coalite  Company 
was  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.O. , 
Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Chai  rman  of  the  company,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  capital  had  been  altered  during 
tho  financial  year  to  the  extent  of  £10,407,  received  on  “  unpaid 
calls”  account,  and  a  further  issue  of  6,000  deferred  shares.  A 
very  important  item  in  the  accounts  was  the  expenditure  on 
buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  at  the  works.  Before  venturing 
upon  large  expenditure  the  directors  had  had  to  take  into  most 
careful  consideration  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  their  most  economical  erection.  That  had  taken 
time  and  had  given  them  much,  anxiety.  Everything  was  abso- 
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lutely  novel:  Even  under  the  best  circumstances  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid,  some  mistake.  Alterations  and  improvements 
had  had  to  be  carried  out,  which  he  was  convinced  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  results.  From  the  general  expenditure  and 
constructional  statement  it  seemed  as  though  a  loss  had  been  made 
on  their  sales  of  coalite  and  by-products,  when  compared  with 
the  item  of  £16,326  appearing  under  the  head  of  coal,  coalite, 
and  by-products:  He  would  explain,  however,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  this  coal,  coalite,  and  by-products  had  been  used 
up  m  building  experimental  work  in  their  distillery,  labora- 
lories,  and  electrolytic  house,  quite  apart  from  the  commercial 
side  of  the  undertaking.  In  established  industrial  concerns 
expenditure  of  this  nature  was  usually  met  by  a  reserve  account 
for  experimental  work.  Owing  to  the  distilleries  not  being  in  full 
working,  they  had  not  been  able  to  take  credit  for  the  real  value 
of  the  tar.  and  until  their  arrangements  were  finally  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  utilisation,  of  the  gas  they  were  prevented  from, 
crediting  themselves  with  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
by-product.  Their  position,  if  it  was  looked  at  fairly  and 
dispassionately,  was  not  unfavourable.  They  had  spent 
£153,000  upon  buildings  and  machinery,  which  had  com¬ 
menced  to  earn  a  living.  Their  other  assets  in  land  and  patent 
rights  more  than  covered  their  commitments  and  responsibilities. 
There  was  plenty  of  cash  in  hand  to  complete  their  programme ; 
£171,000  was  still  due  freon  calls  in  arrear,  notwithstanding  the 
£62,500  already  received,  and  they  had  to  borrow  one  single 
penny.  Since  he  last  met  them  the  continuous  working  of  the 
process  had  convinced  him  that  a  great  future  awaited  the  com¬ 
pany.,  not  only  from  a  scientific,  but  from  a  commercial,  point 
of  view.  The  company  had  now  turned  the  corner,  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  profit-making  stage,  and  the  pioneering  work 
lad  been  accomplished.  To  do  this  they  had  to  take  in  hand 
the  erection  and  running  of  a.  large  foundry  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  patented  coalite  plant;  to  treat  their  own  tar  distilleries 
for  refining  purposes  and  other  by-product,  plants ;  to  design  and 
standardise  every  detail  of  the  plant;  and  to  negotiate  with  exist¬ 
ing  gas-making  concerns  for  its  introduction  into  their  works. 
This  work  had  entailed  no  small  amount  of  worry  to  the  directors 
and  management.  Great  difficulties  had  been  encountered  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  this  would  have  been  impossible  were  the  position 
not  based  on  scientifically  and  commercially  solid  ground.  They 
were  to  understand  that  it  was  not  from  coalite  alone,  but  from 
■the  rich  tar  (the  richest  tar  ever  produced)  from  which  coalite  (so 
valuable  for  motors),  rubber  solvents,  tar  acids  for  disinfectants, 
and  wood  preservation,  bitumen  of  very  high  electrical  qualities, 
and  other  valuable  products,  that  dividends  would  be  earned.  One 
of  the  chief  assets  was  gas  that  could  be  used  for  illuminating, 
or.  as  at  Wednesfield  for  power  purposes.  Gas  could  be  supplied 
■  °  gas  companies  into  their,  holders  at  25  per  cent,  less  than 
1  lie  gas  concerns  could  produce  it.  The  gas  companies,  which 
wore  so  inimical  at  the  birth  of  coalite,  were  now  recognising 
As  importance,  and  many  of  the  most  important  companies  in 
different  parts  of  England  were  negotiating  for  the  erection  of 
coalite  plants.  Coalite  did  not  compete,  but  was  a  very  valuable 
auxiliary  for  the.  purpose,  of  improving  the  value  and  quality  of 
ordinary  gas,  and  to  lower  its  price.  •  At  Plymouth  and  Hythe, 
where  they  had  contracts,  the  demand  for  coalite  in  both  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  was  now  great,  so  much  so  that  the  orders  were  largely 
accumulating.  At  Barking  a  large  power  station  was  to  be 
erected,  which  power  would  be  supplied  at  a  price  cheaper  than 
Jbat  charged  anywhere  in  Europe.  (Hear,  hear.)  Everyone  knew 
that  a  supply  of  cheap  power  was  the  dominant  question  in  the 
present-day  industrial  situation.  With  tariffs  or  no  tariffs,  the 
manufacturer  who  got  his  power  cheap  could  produce  his  goods 
still  cheaper.  Cheap  power  was  of  paramount  importance  to 
England,  amd  Niagara  could  not  touch  the  company  in  that 
respect.  Within  a  month  from  now  about  1,000', 000  cubic  feet  of 
gas -would  be  made  each_day  at  Barking  works  alone.  This  would 
shortly  be  increased  to  3,G00,0Q0  cubic  feet,  which,  as  at  Wednes¬ 
field,  could  he  converted  easily  into  electric  power.  The  company 
possessed  300  acres  of  freehold  land  at  Barking,  and  had  a  river 
frontage  of  one  mile.  The  company’s  patents  were  impregnable. 

1  hey  had  been  taken  out  in  38  foreign  countries,  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  Every  foreign  expert  acknowledged  the  essen¬ 
tial  novelty  of  the  company’s  claims.  In  conclusion*  he  said  he 
fit  ml y  believed  that  it  was  only  yet  in  the  infancy  of  what 
was  about  to  become  one  of  the  most  important,  prosperous,  and 
gigantic  concerns  connected  with  the  British  industry.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  _  Parker  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report. ' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  ,Jago  said  he  had  visited 
the  works  at  Plymouth,  and  had  been  very  much  struck  with 
what  he  had  seen.  He  had  also  visited  the  works  at  Wednesfield, 
and  had  admired  the  evident  standardisation  of  their  plants. 

Bir  Annesley  de  Renzie  said  he  had  used  eoaiite  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  sure  that  its  quality  was,  if  anything,  better  than  ever! 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  had  now  turned  the  corner  and 
were  on  the  way  to  making  good  profits. 

Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation. 

The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation  |Limited)  was  held  on  the  16th 
inst..  at  the  Holhorn  Restaurant,  The  Earl  of  Bessborough  (Chair¬ 
man  of  the  company)  presiding. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  the  Chair¬ 
man  said  it  was  a  sincere  pleasure  to  the  directors  to  be  able 
to.  present  such  an  extremely  favourable  report.  On  looking 
hack  only  two  years  they  could  scarcely  realise  that  to-day . 
the  mines  were  in  such  a  splendid  position  that  they  could  anti¬ 
cipate  for  some  years  to  come  a  period  of  unbroken  prosperity. 
Their  debenture  debt,  which  had  been  a  source  of  trouble,  had 
during  the  year  been  practically  extinguished,  and  on  January  1 
next  the  Corporation  would  be  freed  from  that  debenture  debt 
entirely,  and  would  only  have  a  share  liability  of  £196.500. 


Their  ore  reserves  on  a  conservative  estimate  aggregated  over 
500,000  tons,  of  a  gross  value  exceeding  £2,000,000.  Development 
work  was  being  energetically  carried  out  on  proper  mining  lines, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  company  was  a  full  justification 
of  the  policy  laid  down. 

Dealing  with  various  items  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  Chair¬ 
man  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  Bakansi  concession,  that 
it  was  in  the  auriferous  zone,  and  might  prove  valuable.  The 
working  costs  in  West  Africa  showed  a  reduction  of  Is.  Id.  per 
ton,  a,s  compared  with  last  year,  a  result  which,  having  regard  to 
the  complicated  treatment  required  by  the  nature  of  the  various 
ores,  was  very  satisfactory.  It  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  further  reduction  to  not  more  than  20s.  per  ton,  with  a  very 
considerable  expansion  of  profits  in  consequence.  As  the  result 
of  calculations  based  on  the  monthly  output  and  expenses,  it 
appeared  that  the  directors  would  be  able  to  make  at  intervals 
during  the  calendar  year  1910  at  least  three  distributions  of  a 
similar  amount  to  the  dividend  which  had  just  been  declared. 
(Cheers.) 

The  latest  news  from  the  property  indicated  that  several  points 
which  at  the  time  of  the  engineer’s  inspection  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  him  to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon  were  deve¬ 
loping  well.  Having  brought  the  operative  mines  into  a  very 
good  position,  the  directors  considered  that  the  time  had  now 
come  to  explore  and  prospect  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than 
had  hitherto  been  practicable  the  large  extent  of  unexplored 
territory,  including  the  newly  acquired  Bakansi  concession. 
Various  methods  of  doing  this  thoroughly  and  expeditiously  were 
under  the  careful  consideration  of  the  board  and  the  consulting 
engineer,  and  tire  shareholders  would  be  informed  of  any  decision 
that  might  be  come  to.  In  conclusion  the  Chairman  referred  in 
appreciative  terms  to  the  services  of  Mr.  Feldtmann  and  the  staff 
at  the  mine.  _ 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman 
was  re-elected  a  director. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  directors. 

Samuel  Allsopp  and  Sons. 


The  twenty-third  annual  general  meeting  of  Samuel  Allsopp 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Remnant,  M.P.  (the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 


pany),  presiding.  _ 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  tho  report  and  accounts  the  Chair- 
man  said  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  directors,  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of  office,  were  able  to  show  that  they  had  made 
good  progress  towards  the  goal  which  they  had  in  view.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  a  deficit  of  something  like  £72,000 ;  two  years 
ago  that  deficit  was  reduced  to  £41,000;  and  now,  in  the  year 
under  review,  it  had  been  brought  down  to  just  over  £4,000. 
However,  the  board  would  not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  any  loss 
at  all  was  shown  in  the  working  of  the  company.  The  disturbing 
feature  of  the  position  was  that  the  reductions  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  bad  been  accompanied  by  a  very  serious  diminution 
of  trade,  not  only  for  this  company,  but  for  every  company  cm 
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continuing. 

The  prices  of  material  had  been  high;  the  very  elements  had 
been  fighting  against  them;  and,  as  if  that  wTero  not  sufficient, 
they  had,  perhaps,  the  most  disconcerting,  the  most  vindictive 
political  persecution  that  any  trade  had  ever  had  to  experience. 
It.  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  commonscnse  and  the 
justice  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  bo  satisfied  to 
see  any  trade  unduly  or  unfairly  handicapped.  The  trade  meant 
to  fight  the  persecution  in  a  straightforward  way,  relying  upon 
the  strength  of  their  case  to  succeed  in  tho  long  run . 

They  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  amount  due  to  their  bankers 
bv  £114,000,  and  contingent  liabilities  had  been  brought  from 
£416,000  to  £301,000,  and  in  regard  to  a  good  part  of  that 
£301,000  they  were  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  be  made  liable 
for.  The  credit  of  the  concern  was  very  much  better  than  it  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  and  the  financial  position  was  much  sounder. 
In  reference  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  trade  generally,  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  consumption  in  barrels  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  five  years  bad  decreased  by  nearly  2,000,000. 

Mr.  W.  Gardner  Sinclair  (managing  director)  seconded  the 
motion,  and  said  the  Government  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  damn  the  trade  if  possible,  buGtho  trade  had  made  up 
their  mind  to  damn  this  Government  if  possible.  (Cheers.) 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  shareholders  for  their  attend¬ 
ance,  said  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  directors  would  have  even 
a  better  Teport  to  submit  next  year.  They  would  certainly  do 
their  best  for  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Maybery  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rem¬ 


nant. 


Mr.  Pope  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  unanimously  accorded. 
F.I.A.T.  Motor-Cab  Company,  Limited. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  London,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Grimthorpe  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  that  tho  accounts  now 
bore  out  last  year’s  anticipations  of  substantial  progress.  The 
profit  on  the  trading  account  of  £38,329  represented  a  period  of 
about  ten  months  only,  and  did  not  represent  the  profit  on  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  complete  fleet  of  cabs,  as  delivery  of  the  last  lot  of 
chassis  had  not  been  completed  until  the  end  of  June  last.  This 
profit  was  arrived  at  after  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  up¬ 
keep  of  the  rolling  stock,  all  insurance  on  cabs,  insurance  claims, 
taximeter  rents,  etc.  The  dividend  on  the  preferred  ordinary 
participating  shares  of  the  company  was  cumulative,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  had  accrued  upon  these  shares  two  years’  dividend, 
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which  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  represented  14  per  cent.  They 
now  proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  With 
regard  to  the  general  working  of  the  company,  their  cabs  were 
giving  every  satisfaction,  and  were  running  in  an  efficient  manner. 
They  had  at  present  295  licensed  cabs,  besides  private  cabs  and 
cars  of  higher  horse-power  for  private  hire  work.  The  working 
costs  had  been  reduced  to  what  they  considered  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  figure,  considerably  below  that  estimated  in  the  prospectus. 
1  he  revenue  earned  by  the  cabs  was  very  satisfactory,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  competit  on.  Certain  negotiations  were  proceed¬ 
ing  for  an  addition  of  200  cabs  to  their  present  fleet,  without 
increasing  the  issued  share  capital  of  the  company.  After  refer - 
ring  to  the  excellent  work  done  for  the  company  by  the  managing 
director,  M.  de  Bertodano,  the  Chairman  announced  that  having 
iooorC-  satisfactory  nature  of  the  trading  since  October  16, 

"tci  ^  was  intention  of  the  board  to  pay  an  interim  dividend 
of  2  per  cent.,  payable  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  divi¬ 
dend,  thus  making  a  distribution  equal  to  a  full  year’s  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  1)  A  rcy  It.  Baker  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Midland  Railway  of  Western  Australia. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  of  Western  Australia,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the 
x5th  mst.,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  Mr.  W. 
Cape!  o  laugh  ter,  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

llie  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  gross 

rfrv?^7on  9°r  Tcar  from  the  railway  was  £100,660,  as.  against 
£9o,  i89  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  an  advance  of  7.3  per  cent, 
on  the  returns  for  1907-8,  which  was  the  best  previous  record. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  shows  ail  increase  of  over  3,000 
passengers,  and  in  fares  a  sum  of  £2,000.  Our  goods  traffic  shows 
an  increase  of  3,073  tons,  yielding  £1.758,  and  our  live  stock 
shows  an  increase  of  23,763  head,  or  the  equivalent  of  £2,490. 
The  net  revenue,  including  interest,  amounts  to  £48,860— suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  the  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  £360,000  of  Four 
per  Cent.  Government  Guaranteed  Debentures,  and  5  per  cent, 
upon  our  Prior  Lien  Debenture  stock  issue,  and  to  leave  a 
surplus  of  £30,351.  Deducting  from  the  £30,351  the  £6,226 
transferred  to.  the  renewal  account,  there  remains  £24,125, 
and,  after  again  deducting  £1,000  Is.  9d.,  the  expenses  of  the 
scheme  of  rearrangement  of  capital,  there  remains  still  £23,000 
available  for  our  interest,  and  on  the  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Debenture  stock,  and  this  will  enable  ns  to  pav  three  and  a  half 
years’  interest  upon  that  stock,  and  so  get  rid  of  all  arrears  of 
.interest  on  it  up  to  the  period  ended  June  30,  1907.  We 
have  again  been  able  to  pay  off  £40,000  of  the  Four  per  Cent. 
Government  Loans,  reducing  the  amount  from  £360,000,  at  which 
it  stood  on  June  30,  1908,  to  £320,000.  This  payment  frees  us  from 
any  obligation  under  our  contract  with  the  Government  to  make 
any  redemption  during  the  years  1910,  1911.  and  1912,  but  you 
must  take  that  observation  with  this  qualification,  that,  under 
our  contract  with  the  Government,  we  are  bound  to  apply  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  our  sales  of  land  towards  the 
further  redemption  of  the  Four  per  Cent.  Government 
Guaranteed  bonds.  Cumulative  Income  Debentures,  and 
the  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Income  Debenture  stock,  which 
our  company  has  issued,  and  by  the  selling  of  these  lands  an 
amount  slightly  exceeding  £5,380  has  been  realised  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  General  Trust,  who  are  trustees  for  the'  Prior  Lien 
issue,  and  those  of  you  who  are  Prior  Lien  holders  know  that  you 
have  received  from  that  institution  an  invitation  suggesting  that 
you  should  tender  any  bonds  that  you  have  for  redemption  at  such 
price  as  you  like  to  name,  not  higher  than  115,  being  the  redemp¬ 
tion  figure  named  in  the  deed,  and  upon  the  terms  that  the  holders 
of  any  bonds  so  redeemed  will  collect  the  interest  due  on  Jan.  1 ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  there  will  be  by  the  proceeds,  of  the  sale  of  our 
free  lands  a  reduction  of  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£5,000  of  the  Debenture  debts  of  the  company,  which  rank  prior 
to  the  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Income  Debenture  stock.  With 
regard  to  the  lands,  our  sales  during  the  year  under  review 
amounted,  as  our  report  says,  to  166,471  acres,  and  realised 
£111,839,  or  an  average  price  of  13s.  4d.  per  acre.  This,  average 
price  is,  roughly,  2s.  4d.  per  acre  more  than  the  prices  we  real¬ 
ised  for  our  larger  land  sales  of  the  previous  year.  The  Chairman 
concluded  by  referring  to  the  prosperity  of  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
it'  was  carried  unanimously, 

Jequi£  Rubber  Syndicate. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Jequie  Rubber  Syndicate, 
Ltd.,  was  hold  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Offices,  30,  Mincing-lane, 
E.C.,  Mr.  L.  T.  Boustead  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  capability  and  many  years’ 
experience  of  their  manager  on  the  estates,  Mr.  Frank,  and  men¬ 
tioning  that  in  their  local  agents,  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Oo.„ 
they  had  one  of  the  most  influential  firms  in  Bahia,  said  :  The 
Directors  had  an  independent  report  made  in  April  last  by  Mr. 
Scaldaferri,  who  was  well  known  to  their  agents,  and  bad  been 
in  the  country  for  many  years.  That  report  was  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and,  with  the  letter  which  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Stevenson,  showed  that  both  as  regarded  the  plantations  and  the 
rubber  forests  the  estates  were  without  doubt  the  finest  in  the 
Province.  Their  aTea  was  upwards  of  80,000  acres,  and  they  had 
about  540  acres  planted  with  rubber  trees  ranging  from  three  to 
five  years  old,  and  a  further  60  acres  or  so  cleared  which  would  be 
planted  up  in  the  wet  season.  Mr.  Frank  estimated  that  the 
plantation  contained  some  325,000  trees,  which  was  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  asset.  With  regard  to  the  rubber  forests  the  results 
of  clearing  some  236  acres  bad  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature. 


They  a.veragod  about  300  trees  to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Frank  wrote 
that  he  had  several  thousand  acres  of  forest  equally  rich  in  rubber 
trees.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  best  of  African 
forests,  the  number  of  trees  was  very  great;  for  there,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  they  could  not  boast  of  more  than  twenty -five  trees  to  the 
acre.  Shareholders  might  be  surprised  at  such  a  small  area  hav- 
!uS  cl5,ared  during  the  past  year,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
oconoL  syndicate  started  with  a  very  small  capital,  only 
being  available  for  working  capital.  Since  the  date 
f  rio  r®alance-sh€efc  the  working  capital  had  been  increased 
to  £12  000,  and,  with  the  clearing  of  the  forest  costing  well 
under  £1  per  acre,  they  ought  in  the  coming  year  and  the  year 
al  ter  to  be  able  to  make  very  considerable  extensions.  They  'had 
only  indicated  an  extension  next  year  of  1,000  acres,  but  he  saw 
no  reason  why,  when  the  tapping  season  was  over,  they  should 
not  clear  the  undergrowth  from  at  least  2,000  acres  and  possibly 
S  f  labour  was  procurable.  Mr.  Frank  estimated 
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59I.b,  aa  appeared  to  be  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  yield  from  the  cleared  forest  to  start  with,  and  of 
course  there  ryould  be  annually  an  increasing  number  reaching 
maturity.  Their  policy  should  be  to  extend  the  clearing  of  the 
undeigrowtn  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  they  had  from  3,000  to 
5,000  acres  of  clearer  forest.  Planting  could  be  done  at  the  rate 
ol  about  500  acres  a  year,  or  according  to  the  season.  On  the 
basis  of  an  acre  producing  only  501b.  of  rubber,  and  supposing  it 
sold  at  a  profit  of  only  Is.  6d,  per  lb.,  every  acre  of  forest  so 
cleared  should  in  its  first  year  give  them  a  profit  of  £3  15s  , 
this  being  on  the  small  capital  outlay  of  £1  to  clear  it.  (Applause.) 
liioy  had  based  their  estimates  of  yield  on  the  trees  giving  not 
more  than  Ifib.  to  commence  with,  which  was  what  Mr.  Scaldaferri 
said  Ihcy  averaged  in  the  wild  state,  though  many  would  give  a 
much  higher  yield  than  this.  With  regard  to  the  cost  per  lb,  of  the 
rubber,  he  stated  when  he  was  home  last  year  that  he  could  land 
it  m  Bahia  at  Is.  per  lb.  from  the  plantations,  allowing  an  extra 
4d.  per  lb.  from  the  cleared  forests,  but  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies  the  directors  preferred  to  base  their  estimates  on  ita. 
costing  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  f.o.b.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
plantations,  Mr  Frank  went  carefully  into  the  estimates  with  him 
a  year  ago,  and  the  results  he  arrived  at  were  that,  allowing  for 
all  contingencies,  he  ciuld  plant  and  bring  an  acre  of  rubber  into 
bearing  for  a  little  over  £7.  In  a  recent  letter  he  stated  that  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  reduce  this  figure  very  considerably.  The 
tapping  season  only  commenced  at  the  back  end  of  the  year, 
running  on  until  April.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  railway  strike 
on  at  present  and  they  were  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
estate,  otherwise  he  had  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
figures  of  the  November  crop  at  this  meeting.  Another  question 
of  interest  to  the  Syndicate  was  that  of  cotton  growing,  which 
was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  letter.  Bahia  used  to  export 
considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  and  Mr.  Frank  wrote  that  if 
they  put  up  a  mill  on  the  estate  as  soon  as  it  became  known  the 
natives  would  start  planting  cotton  on  their  own  account  for  fifty 
miles  round,  and  bring  all  their  cotton  to  him.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  of  opinion  that  this  would  prove  quite  a  profitable  business 
-*-h®  motion  to  adopt  the  report  and  balance-sheet  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  L.  Anderson  and  carried  unanimously. 


South-East  Africa,  Limited. 

MEETING  OF  THE  DEUTSCHE  OPHIR  SUBSIDIARY. 

We  are  informed  that  the  general  meeting  of  the  Deutsche 
Ophir  Gesellschaft  ”  was  held  on  the  14th  instant  at  Kolonial- 
heim,  Berlin,  Schellingstrasse  4,  Mr.  Oscar  Wolff,  of  Walrode, 
presiding,  and  the  following  report  has  been  supplied  to  us 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  a  capital  of  1,210,100  mark* 
being  represented  by  12,101  votes.  The  following  gentlemen  worn 
elected  as  additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  Oscar 
Wolff,  alternate  August  Neubauer;  Dr.  Peters,  alternate  Max 
Boehm;  Paul  Samassa,  alternate  Dr.  Ludwig  Sevin ;  Charles 
Aubert,  alternate  Ernest  W.  Engels;  Von  St.  PauL-IUaire, 
alternate  Dr.  Hinrich  Addicka. 

The  managing  director  of  the  company,  Count  von  Baudissin, 
made  the  satisfactory  statement  that  by  the  increase  of  the 
capital  of  1,400,000  marks  to  1,650,000  marks  a  profit  of  140,000 
marks  had  'been  realised. 

The  chairman,  who  followed,  gave  the  reasons  which  rendered 
paying  up  of  the  capital  necessary  by  December  1.  The  diffi¬ 
culties,  be  said,  lay  in  the  transferring  of  non-fully  paid  up 
shares  and  also  in  the  fact  that  tire  shareholders  were  all  jointly 
liable  for  further  calls. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  meeting  centred  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Charles  Aubert,  which  was  translated  and  commented  upon  by 
the  well-known  mining  engineer,  Mr.  Kuntz.  Dealing  with  the 
gold  mines  of  the  company  situated  at  Macequece,  Mr.  Aubert, 
who  has  acted  for  many  years  as  expert  and  manager  of  the 
mines  and  resided  there,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  whole 
gold  district,  its  extensions  and  gold-producing  qualities.  He 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  mining  expert,  Mr.  Laurie  Hamilton, 
with  whose  favourable  opinion  he  quite  concurred.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  to  be  surmounted  in  prospecting  for  gold,  he 
Said,  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
covered  principally  by  gravel,  broken  roclc  and  humus,  and  Mr. 
Aubert  further  declared  that  Dr.  Peters  and  the  company  are  to 
be  congratulated  that  on  the  property  a  gold  reef  4.4km  (about 
4,445  yards)  in  extent  had  been  discovered.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  prospecting  work  was 
naturally  very  difficult,  and  on  the  Capitaine  reef  it  was  not 
possible  to  start  prospecting  before  May  of  this  year.  In  April 
of  next  year  the  first  shaft  will  be  sunk.  The  conditions  of  work 
ingcan  be  described  as  very  favourable  indeed,  and  the' company 
already  employs  two  hundred  workmen 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  sp&ech,  which  contained  much  interest¬ 
ing  information,  several  questions  were  asked  by  different  share¬ 
holders,  which  were  satisfactorily  answered  by  Mr.  Aubert. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wolff,  one  of  the  directors,  then  stated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Board  to  work  the  Gapitaine  reef,  which 
contained  an  enormous  deposit  of  gold  me,  first  of  all,  and  the 
Mudza  reef,  which  contained  ore  not  quite  so  rich,  would  be  held 
in  reserve  for  future  working.  Hereafter,  when  the  Gapitaine 
reef  was  in  full  exploitation,  the  working  of  the  Mudza  reef  could 
be  profitably  started.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime  some  work  on 
this  deposit  would  have  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  mining  laws  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  In  January 
next  ten  stamps,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  twenty  stamps, 
would  be  in  full  swing  on  the  Gapitaine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  during  the  year  1910  profits  will  be  obtained.  But  the  mine 
could  not  produce  to  its  full  capacity  before  1911.  Considerable 
lime  must  necessarily  elapse  before  all  the  requisite  plant  and 
machinery  could  be  ready  and  the  aerial  tramway  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  ore,  as  well  as  the  electrical  installations,  completed. 
Tbo  capital  having  been  increased  there  was  ample  working 
capital  available,  and  all  the  profit  earned  in  1910  oould  be  distri¬ 
buted  in  dividends.  Mr.  Wolff  further  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Peters  estimated  the  value  of  the  Macequece  gold  mines  at 
56,000,000  marks,  and  this  he  considered  a  very  conservative 
■estimate.  One  other  matter,  continued  Mr.  Wolff,  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion.  The  Chairman  had  proposed 
to  transform  tho  Deuts-cliG  Ophir  Gesellschaft  into  an  English 
limited  company.  Mr.  Wolfi  pointed  out  that  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  of  German  limited  companies  was  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  quotation  for  them  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  To  con¬ 
vert  a  limited  liability  company  into  a  joint  stock  company  of 
the  German  type  was  also  practically  impossible,  as  the  German 
Companies  Act  requires  precise  information  as  regards  _  existing 
values,  requirements  which  are  practically  impossible  with  regard 
to  any  mine  in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere.  Shortly  a  Bill  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  small  joint-stock  companies  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
German  Parliament,  but  considerable  time  would  elapse  before 
this  could  be  passed.  There  is,  therefore,  no  option  for  German 
diamond  and  other  companies  but  to  register  themselves  as  Eng¬ 
lish  limited  companies.  The  parent  company  of  the  Deutsche 
OphiT  Gesellschaft  (the  South-East  Africa,  Ltd.),  which  has  been 
promoted  by  Dr.  Peters,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  for  a  long 
period  the  acquisition  and  opening  up  of  the  mines  are  responsible, 
is  prepared  to  offer  the  shareholders  of  the  Ophir  Gesellschaft  for 
each  1,0CO  marks  Ophir  shares  2,000  marks  nominal  in  South-East 
Africa  shares.  The  South-East  Africa  Company  already  holds 
900,000  marks  of  Ophir  shares.  There  are  now  still  750,000  marks 
in  German  hands,  but  the  holders  of  altogether  350,000  marks 
Ophir  shares  have  already  declared  their  intention  to  exchange 
into  shares  of  the  South-East  Africa  Company,  so  that  the  latter 
company  would  then  possess  three-quarters  of  the  entire  capital 
of  the  Ophir  Company. 

The  scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  Wolff  aroused  some  opposition,  and 
fears  were  expressed  by  some  speakers  that  the  Deutsche  Ophir 
Gesellschaft  might  eventually  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  South- 
East  Africa,  Ltd.  The  board,  howeveT,  emphatically  assured  the 
meeting  that  there  was  no  cause  for  any  such  apprehension. 

Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines 

The  fourteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Van  Ryn,  Gold 
Mines  Estate,  Ltd.,  was  held  last  week  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gillam,  the  Chairman,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  and  expressed  the  board’s  satisfaction  at  the 
good  results  they  were  able  to  show.  Referring  to  the  new 
plant  erected  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output,  he  stated 
that  during  the  year  under  review  £39,223  had  been  spent  for 
that  purpose.  The  total  Cost  of  equipment  since  June  30,  1898, 
had  been  £468,973,  of  which  they  had  charged  against  profits 
£359,252.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  although  they 
had  treated  84,(148  tons  more  than  last  year,  the  actual  expense 
of  working  this  increased  tonnage  was  nearly  the  same  in 
both  years.  'That  matter  of  the  reduction  of  working  costs  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year’s  operations,  fox  the  greater 
the  tonnage  they  put  through  the  lower  the  cost  proportionately. 

1  he  costs  had  gone  down  from  18s.  lid.  per  ton,  at  which  they 
stood  last  year,  to  an  average  of  14s.  4d.,  while  they  were  to-day 
even  lower  than  that,  and  it  was  hoped  to  reduce  them  still 
further,  fine  net  result  of  their  operations  for  the  year  was  that 
they  had  made  a  profit  of  £2.79,386,  as  against  £219,575  last  year, 
Dividends  had  been  paid  amounting  to  £225,000,  free  of  income- 
tax,  as  against  £175,000  for  1907-8,  and  represented  45  per  cent, 
on  the  shares.  It  gave  him  pleasure  to  state  that  at  a  board  meet¬ 
ing  held  that  morning  a  dividend  of  4s.  fid.  per  share  had  been 
declared  as  the  company’s  first  distribution  for  the  current  year. 
With  regard  to  ore  in  reserve,  in  spite  of  the  increased  tonnage 
sent  to  the  mill,  they  had  -been  able  to  increase  tho  reserve,  so 
that  they  now  stood  at  1,419,430  tons  of  fully  developed  ore,  .and 
337,090  tons  of  partially  developed  ore.  Taking  the  extraction 
they  had  to-day  as  a  basis,  that  meant  that  they  had  in  the 
developed  ore  alone  a  profit  in  sight  of  over  £1,000,000. 

Mr.  George  Albu  (managing  director)  seconded  the  motion,  and 
gave  a  lengthy  explanation  in  connection  with  the  company’s  pro¬ 
perty  and  prospects.  The  essential  features  of  the  operations  for 
the  past  financial  year  might,  perhaps,  best  be  summarised  by 
saying  that  a  greater  tonnage  was  treated,  a  larger  profit  earned, 
and  lower  working  costs  recorded  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  company’s  existence.  The  payable  reserves  now 
amounted  to  the  satisfactory  total  of  1,756,000  tons,  representing 
four  years’  mill  supply,  and  forming  what  might  be  termed  a 
“  hidden,”  although  a  very  tangible,  reserve.  The  working  costs 
had  been  reduced  by  6s.  3d.  per  ton  during  the  post  two  years, 
and  had  again  been  reduced  since  the  publication  of  the  report. 


They  were  rapidly  approaching  the  day  when  3dwt.  ore  would 
be  the  measure  of  their  costs,  and  5dwt.  ore,  when  treated  in 
sufficient  quantity,  would  yield  a  margin  of  profit  of  8s.  per  ton. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Champion  Reef  Gold  Mining  Company  of  India, 

Limited. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  lie  hoped  that  the  report,  containing,  as  it 
did,  so  much  more  favourable  a  story  than  that  submitted  last 
year,  had  given  the  shareholders  as  much  satisfaction  to  read  as 
it  had  given  him  to  assist  in  its  preparation.  The  total  number 
of  ounces  of  gold  produced  was  114,984-,  which  was  sold  for 
£436,097,  against  which  there  were  the  working  costs,  amounting 
to  £299,483.  Tho  costs  showed  a  reduction  of  nearly  £5,000, 
notwithstanding  that  a  somewhat  larger  tonnage  was  dealt  with. 
The  income  and  expenditure  account  showed  a  balance  of  profit 
of  £118,822,  which  was  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss  account. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  balance  brought  forward,  together 
with  the  dividends  received  on  the  Kolar  Minas  Power  Station, 
Ltd.,  gave  a  total  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  of 
£124,510.  From  this  had  to  be  deducted  £12,469  for  income  tax 
and  £8,417  for  depreciation  on  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant. 
They  had  written  £47,500  off  expenditure  on  capital  account,  and 
£34,666  had  been  paid  in  the  two  interim  dividends,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £21,456.  It  was  now  proposed  to  pay  a  final  dividend 
for  the  year  of  2d.  per  share,  which  would  leave  £4,133  to  be 
carried  forward.  Dividends  would  then  have  to  be  paid  for  the 
past  year  equal  to  20  per  cent.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  now  to 
report  a  reduction  of  capital  outlay  of  £42,652  for  the  period 
under  review,  as  compared,  with  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Ha  was  pleased  to  say  that  their  cash  resources,  after  providing 
for  the  liabilities  and  the  dividend  now  payable,  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  over  £70,000.  With  respect  to  the  great  Cham¬ 
pion  .Reef  Mine  itself,  it  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  mine  was  looking  decidedly  better  than 
it  did  twelve  months  ago. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale  (Vice-Chairman)  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 


All  Bights  reserved. ] 

QUEER  STORY. 

- ’ 

THE  CYNIC  AND  THE  CURATE, 

“  UIHRIS'TMAS,”  said  the  cynic,  with  a  scornful  curl 
\J  of  his  clean-shaven  upper  lip,  “is  of  two  lands. 
There  is  the  ideal  Christmas — a  sort  of  potted  mil¬ 
lennium,  when  everybody’s  heart  goes  out  to  every¬ 
body  else,  and  people  positively  revel  in  lavishing  money 
for  other  people’s  benefit;  when  selfish  men  become 
altruists ;  hwen  hard  men  become  tender ;  when  the 
vinegar  in  the  veins  of  the  churl  is  transmuted  into 
the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  when  relatives,  who  hate 
each  other  like  poison  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  meet 
beneath  the  grand-paternal  roof-tree  in  perfect,  amity ; 
when  gouty  old  bachelors  cheerfully  desert  their  after- 
dinner  wine  for  a  game  of  romps,  and  stilted  old  cur¬ 
mudgeons  joyfully  go  down  on  to  all  fours  and  play 
at  elephants  with  the  kiddies ;  when  class  distinctions 
are  forgotten ;  when  Mr.  Giles,  the  butler,  acknow¬ 
ledges  a  common  humanity  with  George,  the  knife-and'- 
boot  boy,  and  Primmer,  my  lady’s  maid,  takes  to  her 
bosom  Mary  Jane,  the  morning  girl;  when  the  weather 
itself  puts  on  a  smiling  and  seasonable  aspect;  when 
the  sun  shines  in  the  frosty  sky  on  a  fair  white  land¬ 
scape,  with  just  enough  snow  to  be  picturesque  yet  not 
enough  to  be  inconvenient.  Such  is  the  ideal  Christ¬ 
mas' — a  Christmas  which  never  did  and  never  could 
exist  in  practical  life.  It  was  never  even  heard  of 
before  the  Early  Victorian,  period.  It  was  invented  by 
Charles  Dickens.” 

The  cynic  paused,  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  blew 
six  smoke  rings,  watching  them  lazily  as  they  floated, 
one  after  the  other,  upwards  to  the  ceiling.  Then  he 
resumed,  in  the  same  tranquil  tone  of  languid  melan¬ 
choly  :  — < 

“There  is  also  the  real  Christmas— a  colourable  imita¬ 
tion,  while  it  lasts,  of  Hades  on  earth,  a  season  when, 
wherever  you  go,  you  are  met  only  with  the  cordiality 
of  interested  obsequiousness;  when  you  pass  half  your 
time  struggling  in  crowded  shops  to  buy  presents  for 
people  who  don’t  want  them,  and  the  other  half  in  tip¬ 
ping  silver  coins  to  smirking  menials,  who  think  you  a, 
mean  wretch  for  not  making  it  gold;  when  you  have 
to  spend  a  week  at  a  dull  country  house,  with  rela¬ 
tives  whom  you  detest  devouring  foodstuffs  which  you! 
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abominate,  and  playing  silly  games  which  you  loathe; 
when  the  natural  acid  in  your  nature  becomes  only 
the  more  acid  because  it  has  to  be  suppressed  •  when 
Giles,  hob-nobbing  with  the  beot-and-knife  boy,  is 
thinking  all  the  while  how  he’ll  take  it  out  of  the  young 
warmint  for  his  familiarity  when  Christmas  junketings 
are  over,  and  Primmer’s  affected  friendliness  to  Mary 
Jane  is  only  the  precursor  of  a  worse  reactionary  snub¬ 
bing  ;  when  the  weather  suits  itself  to  the  prevailing 
depression,  with  grey,  drizzling  skies,  muddy  roads, 
and  a  general  air  of  damp,  funereal  mouldiness.  Such 
is  the  real  Christmas,  as  we  know  it.  Happily,  it  comes 
but  once  a  year ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  this  once  is  once  too  often.” 

The  cynic  was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  well 
dressed,  and  not  bad  looking,  despite  the  somewhat 
sardonic  expression,  of  his  face.  It  now  wonted  but- 
two  days  of  Christmas,  and  he  had  been  prompted  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  great- winter  festival  thus  to 
unbosom  himself  to  a  clerical  friend  who  had  dropped 
in  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him. 

The  clerical  friend,  a  hard-working  curate  in  a  squalid 
South  London  parish,  disposed  of  the  cynic’s  jeremiad 
with  a  very  short  and  pithy  criticism. 

“  Oh,  rot !  ”  were  his  precise  words. 

The  cynic  put  up  his  monocle  and  made  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  Surveying  the  curate  through  it  as  though  he 
had  been  some  interesting  new'  zoological  specimen. 

“Tell  me,  is  it  really  so?”  he  -ejaculated,  apostrophis¬ 
ing  the  ceiling.  “  Have  I  indeed,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  come  across  a  live  man  who  believes  in  Christ¬ 
mas  ?  ” 

“  Come,  Carruthers,  I  know  you  are  only  posing,” 
replied  his  friend.  “  Ho  man  can  really  be  such  a 
pessimist  as  you  try  to  make  yourself  out.  It  isn’t  in 
human  nature — -thank  God  !  ” 

Carrut-hers  shook  his  head. 

“  You  are  wrong,  my  boy,”  he  -answered,  seriously. 
“  I  hate  Christma-s  from  my  heart.  Always  did.  It 
comes  natural  to  me  to  hate  all  hypocrisies  and  shams. 
And  if  Christmas  isn’t  the  apotheosis  of  shams — of  sham 
merriment,  sham  peace  and  goodwill,  sham  generosity 
on  the  part  of  donors,  sham  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
recipients,  and  sham  philanthropy  generally — I  should 
like  to  know  what  is.” 

“You  really  think  that?” 

“  Certainly  I  do.  And,  what’s  more,  this  year  I 
am  acting  up  to  my  convictions.  For  have  I  not  risked 
being  cut  out  of  my  rich  uncle’s  will  by  refusing  his 
annual  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  at  his  country 
house?  And  am  I  not  going  to  pass  the  day  alone  in 
my  digs,  with  a  pipe  and  a  hook,  as  the  one  safe  refuge 
from  any  possible  reminder  of  the  strangely  mis-named 
festive  season?” 

“  Much  better  come  to  my  children’s  Christmas 
party,”  suggested  the  curate. 

“'Lord  forbid!”  ejaculated  Carruthers  hastily. 

“No;  but  I  really  wish  you  would  come,”  persisted 
the  curate.  “  It  will  be  a  sight  worth  your  seeing. 
Five  hundred  poor  little  beggars  from  the  Lambeth 
•slums,  to  whom  a  penny  toy  is  an  unknown  rapture, 
and  a  farthing  bun  a  Lucullan  banquet — this-  is  going 
to  be  the  day  of  their  lives-,  I  tell  you,  Carruthers ! 
Something  for  them,  to  talk  about  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.” 

“  Don’t !  ”  expostulated  the  cynic,  holding  up  his 
hands  in  horror.  “  You  remind  me  of  a  Christmas 
story  of  Hesba  Stretton.” 

“  This  is  a  real  story,  though,”  said  the  curate. 

“  Real  children,  a  i*eal  Christmas  dinner,  a  real  Christ¬ 
mas  tree - ” 

“  Aye  !  and  any  amount  of  false  sentiment  and  clap¬ 
trap,’-  struck  in  the  cynic,  contemptuously.  “  Bah ! 
my  good  Vernon,  why  wall  you  look  at  these  things 
through  rose-coloured  glasses  ?  Why  won’t  you  ■  see 
those  wretched  little  gutter-snipes  as  they  are — viciou-s, 
precocious  little  devils,  who’ll  eat  your  dinner,  accept 
your  toys,  take  all  they  can  get,  in  fact,  and  then  go 
home,  despising  you  for  a  soft-hearted  greenhorn, 
grumbling  at  the  lack  of  plums  in  the  puddings,  .and 
turning  up  their  noses  at  your  penny  toys  because 
they’re  not  twopenny  ones.” 


“In  point  of  fact-,”  smiled  the  curate,  “we  are  run¬ 
ning  to  sixpenny  and  even  shilling  toys.  We  are  doing 
the  thing  in  style  this  year,  you  see.” 

((  ^  ast-ing  money,  I  call  it,”  retorted  Carruthers. 

And  I  thought  you  were  all  paupers  down  your  way — 
not  a  copper  to  bless  yourselves  with.” 

“  So  we  are,”  replied  the  curate.  “  If  I  depended 
on  the  natives  for  funds,  I  might  have  whistled  for 
them.  But  it  so  happens  that  I’ve  had  a  little  wind¬ 
fall.  A  friend  has  sent  me  £100,  and  has  made  it 
a  condition  that  I  am  to  spend  the  whole  of  it  in  giving 
the  kiddies  a  treat-.” 

“  What  a  maniac  !  ”  ejaculated  the  cynic. 

The  curate  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
got  up  to  go. 

Vou  won’t  think  better  of  it  and  come  to  my  party 
after  all?  ’  he  inquired,  as  he  bade  his  friend  good-night. 

The  cynic  shook  his  head. 

What  do  you  think?”  he  laughed,  in  gay 
mockery.  ., 

Presently,  when  the  curate  was  gone,  the  cynic  sat 
down  at  his  writing  table-  and  began  to  wrork  away  at  an 
article  which  he  had  to  get  done.  For  the  cynic  was  a 
journalist,  in  a  humble  way,  and  was  then  engaged  in 
writing  a  series  of  pessimistic  essays  on  the  subject  of 
‘'National  Decadence”  for  a.  weekly  paper.  The  rising 
generation,  in  the  shape  of  the  typical  slum-child  of  our 
large  cities,  was  his  theme,  and  he  rubbed  it  into  that 
diminutive  young  person  pretty  strongly,  too,  and 
made  him  out  to  be,  indeed,  a  most  unholy  little 
monster. 

Now  whether  it  was  that  the  cynic  grew  tired,  by 
about  four  o’clock  on  Christmas  afternoon,  of  his  pipe 
and  his  book,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  was  seized  by 
some  unaccountable  impulse,  I  cannot  say.  Anyhow, 
he  sallied  forth,  hailed  a  taxi,  directed  the  driver  to 
some  outlandish  address  in- the  wilds  of  South  Lambeth, 
and.  made  his  appearance  in  the  large  Mission  Hall  of 
his  friend’s  parish  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  light 
up  the  Christmas-tree.  The  cynic  sniffed  as  he  entered 
the  room  and  shuddered  involuntarily.  Never  in  his 
life  had  he  experienced  anything  quite-  so  frowsty.  The 
atmosphere  was  visible.  It  hovered  and  quivered 
before  your  eyes  like  the  fusel  oil  in  new  whisky,  or 
the  watered  pattern  on  that  material  which  is.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  known  as  moire  antique. 

He  seemed  about  to  turn  and  flee;  but, at  that  moment, 
Vernon,  the  curate,  saw  him  and  came  hurrying  up  to 
greet  him. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Come  now, 
isn’t-  this  a  sight  to  do  your  eyes  good  ?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
enthusiastically,  beaming  round  on  the  concourse  of 
happy  children. 

“  I  haven’t  had  time  to  think  of  my  eyes  yet,”  replied 
the  cynic,  lugubriously.  “All  my  attention  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  occupied  with  my  nose.  Frankly, 
this  redolence  of  unwashed  gntter-snipedom  is  some¬ 
what  overpowering.  The  cat  house  at  the  Zoo  isn’t  in 
the  same  street  with  it.” 

“  Oh  !  You’ll  -soon  get  used  to  that.  You  won’t  notice 
it  when  you’ve  been  in  her©  five  minutes,”  said  the 
curate  cheerfully.  “Come  along!  You’re  just  in  time 
to  help  me  take  the  things  off  the  Christmas-tree— — ” 

The  appalled  cynic  strove  to  remonstrate,  but 
Vernon  would  take  no  denial.  Carruthers  was  duly 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  pressed  into  the 
service. 

“  Oh !  if  my  poor  mother  could  see  me  now,”  ha 
groaned  to  Vernon,  in  a  rueful  aside.  “  Standing  on  a 
rickety  chair  in  this  frowsy  mission-room  and  snipping 
©heap  toys  off  a  Christmas-tree  for  a  lot  of  little  raga¬ 
muffins.” 

“But-  look  at  their  faces,  man — look  at  their  faces!” 
cried  the  -enthusiastic  curate. 

“Well,  what  of  them?”  rejoined  the  cynic,  -after  ai 
leisurely  survey.  “  Some  are  fairly  clean,  some  con¬ 
spicuously  otherwise,  and  they’re  all  pretty  ugly,  to 
my  thinking.” 


This  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes, 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens, — A.  MeNGE,  Proprietor. 
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“  But  the  happiness  of  them,  Carruthers  1  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  to  equal  it?” 

“  The  little-  devils  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves,  I 
allow,”  was  the  answer  somewhat  grudgingly  given; 
and  that,  for  the  cynic,  was  a  great  admission. 

He  remained  to  the  end,  until  all  the  five  hundred 
head  of  diminutive  humanity  had  been  despatched 
homewards,  their  happiness  crowned  with  the  parting 
gift  of  a  bun  and  an  -orange  apiece.  Then  he  left  the 
building  with  his  friend  the  curate. 

"It  has  been  ripping — simply  ripping,”  cried  that 
enthusiastic  young  man,  his  face  aglow.  "There’s  one 
thing,  and  only  one  thing,  I  regret  about  it.”’ 

"What's  that?”  drawled  the  cynic. 

"  Why,  I  wish  that  the  kind  friend  who  sent  me  that 
£100  had  been  here  to  see  the  children  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  with  hi:?  own  eyes.” 

"  I,  too,  wish  that  he  had  been  there,  for  another 
reason,”  replied  the  cynic,  speaking  after  his  kind. 
"  He  could  have  taken  on  my  job.  Besides,  I  should 
have  liked  to  set  eyes  on  him.  He  must  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  species  of  lunatic.  If  you  ever  get 
the  chance,  you  might  introduce  me  to  him.” 

"I'm  afraid  I  can’t,”  replied  the  curate.  “You  see, 
I  don’t  know*  who  he  is.  He  sent  the  money  anony¬ 
mously.” 

"  Oh  !  ”  said  the-  cynic. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  cynic's  tone,  or 
look;  or  perhaps  it  was  merely  an  intuitive  inspira¬ 
tion  on  Vernon’s  part.  At  any  rate,  the  truth  dawned 
upon  him  in  a  flash. 

"  My  dear  fellow,”  he  cried,  eagerly,  “  you  don’t 
mean  that  you,  out  of  your  small  and  hardly-won 
•earnings - ” 

“  Hush  !  Not  so  loud,”  broke  in  the  cynic,  looking 
anxiously  round.  “  Somebody  might  hear.  I  didn’t 
mean  any  harm.  But  we  all  have  our  moments  of 
insanity,  in  which  we  make  asses  of  ourselves — good¬ 
night.  Can’t  stop  another  moment.  Pressing  engage¬ 
ment.” 

And  he  leapt  into  a  crawling  -hansom  that  was  pass¬ 
ing,  shouted  an  address  to  the  driver,  and  was  whirled 
away. 

When  he  got  home,  he  finished  off  his  article  on  the 
decadent  slum-child  of  our  great  cities.  And  the  pen 
with  which  he  lashed  that  unholy  little  monster  was 
even  more  than  usually  vitriolic. 


BOOKS. 


IN  reading  Mr.  Broadley’s  “Doctor  Johnson  and  Mrs. 

Thrale,”  iv)  which  Mr.  Thomas  Sec  combe  has  pre¬ 
faced  with  an  interesting  essay,  I  could  not  help  recall¬ 
ing  the  story  in  The  Arabian  Nights  ”  -of  the  rage  of 
the  beggar  at  the  cessation  of  an  alms  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  receive  from  a 
merchant.  Indeed,  the  beggar  carried  the  case  into  a 
court  of  law’  and  got  from  the  judge  a  decision  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  alms  with  interest  and  compound 
interest  from  the  day  that  the  merchant  had  dropped  the 
subsidy !  This  decision  was  at  least  in  accordance  with 
“  the  fault  and  corruption  of  human  nature,”  since-  every 
one  is  more  indignant  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  a  long 
continued  benefaction  than  grateful  for  its  long  continu¬ 
ance.  Hence  it  is  only  in  keeping  with  one’s  own  -experi¬ 
ence  of  human  nature  to  find  that  Johnson’s  fury  with 
Mrs.  Thade  at  their  final  parting  should  ho  proportioned 
to  the  length  and  comf-ort  of  his  residence  under  her 
roof.  Naturally  Johnson’s  brothers  of  the  pen,  from 


(>)  “  Doctor  Johnson  and  Mm  Tlirale.”  By  A.  M.  Broadley.  With  an 
introductory  Essay  in-  Thomas  Seccombe  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  (Londou- 
John  Lane.  lCs.  net.) 

(2)  "The  Clerk  of  Oxford  in  Fiction."  By  Samuel  F.  Hnlton.  With  Twelve 
Illustrations.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  10s.6d.net.) 

(•'’)  *‘ Romantic  Corsica.”  Wanderings  in  Napoleon’s  Tslo.  By  George  Ren- 
wiek.  With  a  Chapter  on  Climbing  by  T.  G.  Oulton,  F.R.C.S.  With  Sixty- 
Seven  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  103.  6d.) 

<■*)  "Mv  Thirty  Years  in  India.”  By  Sir  Edmund  Ct  x,  Bart.  (London: 
Mills  &  Booa,  Ltd.  8s  net.) 

<s)  "Poppy.”  By  CynLbU  Stockley.  (London  :  Horst  A  Blackett,  Ltd.  Cs.) 

(°)  "Lord  KenfcwtJtk  Love  Affair.”  By  F.  C.  Price.  (London:  William 
Heinemann.  3s.  net.) 


Macaulay  down,  take  his  side  in  the  quarrel,  overlook¬ 
ing  or  under-rating  all  that  might  be  said  on  that  of 
Mrs.  Thrale-.  Putting  aside  altogether  her  infatuation 
with  Piozzi — which  at  her  age  must  have  been  over¬ 
mastering,  since  it  is  the  last  love,  not  the  first,  that 
counts — putting  this  aside  altogether,  there  remains  the 
horror  of  a  manumitted  slave,  of  a  return  to  slavery, 
to  account  for  Mrs.  Thrale’s  escape,  or,  if  you  like, 
escapade.  A  more  unsympathetic  husband,  or  rather 
master,  than  the  greedy,  selfish,  pompous,  and 
ponderous  Thrale  for  such  an  unballasted  cock-boat  as 
his  wife  cannot  be  imagined.  At  a  dinner  party  he 
ordered  her  peremptorily  to  change  places  with  his  latest 
flame,  the  tearful  Sophy  Streatfield,  to  shield  that  young 
lady  from  a  draught  at  the  cost  of  exposing  to  it  his 
wife,  then  ill  and  near  her  confinement.  But,  indeed, 
from  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
h-e  was  nothing  more  to  her  than  her  “master,”  as  she 
invariably  calls  him.  At  his  death  she  hoped  to  be  at 
last  her  own  mistress,  but  here  Johnson  intervened, 
whose  little  finger  she  found  to  be  thicker  than  her 
“  master’s  ”  loins.  I  recommend  the  following  plaintive 
account  of  her  second  servitude  to  those  who  are 
scandalised  by  her  escape  from  it  through  marriage 
to  Piozzi :  — 

I  had  been  crossed  in  my  intentions  of  going  abroad,  and  found 
it  convenient  for  every  reason  of  health,  peace  and  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  retire  to  Bath,  where  I  knew  Mr.  Johnson  would 
not  follow  me,  and  where  for  that  reason  I  could  command  some 
little  portion  of  time  for  my  own  use — -a  thing  impossible  while 
I  remained  at  Streatham  or  at  London,  as  my  hours,  carriage,  and 
servants  had  long  been  at  his  command,  who  would  not  rise  in 
the  morning  till  twelve  o’clock  perhaps,  and  oblige  me  to  make 
breakfast  for  him  till  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  though  much  dis¬ 
pleased  if  the  toilet  were  neglected,  and  though  much  of  the  time 
w-e  passed  together  was  spent  in  blaming  or  deriding,  very  justly, 
my  neglect  of  economy  and  waste  ef  that  money  which  might 
make  many  families  happy. 

The-  truth  is  that  Johnson,  like  fire,  was  a  good  ser¬ 
vant,  but  a  bad  master.  In  his  own  house  his  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  old  women  he  fed  and  sheltered  was  as  abject 
and  insupportable  as  Mrs.  Thrale’s  subjection  to  him  in. 
Thrale  Hall.  “Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos  ” 
might  have  been  his  magnanimous  motto.  When  some 
one  complained  to  Goldsmith  of  Johnson’s  taking  up  a 
man  with  disreputable  antecedents,  the  poet  replied  :| 
“  He  is  now  miserable ;  and  that  is  enough  for  John¬ 
son.”  Misery  was  to  Johnson  like  the  sign  of  a  masonic 
brotherhood  into  which  he  had  himself  been  initiated, 
and  felt  thenceforth  therefore  bound  to  relieve.  If 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  been  as  poor  as  she  was  rich,  she  would 
have  found  Johnson  as  much  in  her  service  and  at  her1 
service  as  he  expected  her  to  be  in  and  at  his.  Perhaps 
he  expected  even  more  than  this  from  her,  and  the 
expectation  may  account  for  and  palliate  what  nothing 
can  excuse,  the  brutality  of  his  acknowledgment  of  her 
announcement  of  her  approaching  marriage  to  Piozzi. 
Did  Johnson  (as  Beattie  suggested  two  months  after 
Thrale’s  death  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Forbes)  expect 
to  marry  the  widow? 

Mr.  Thrale  appointed  Johnson  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will 
and  left  him  £200.  Everybody  says  he  should  have  left  him'  £200 
a  year,  which  from  a  fortune  -like  his  would  have  been  a  very 
inconsiderable  reduction.  The  world  is  making  a  match  of  it 
between  the  widow  and  him. 

If  Johnson  really  had  such  a  hope,  its  frus¬ 
tration  by  the  widow’s  marriage  to  a  “  foreign 
fiddler  ”  would  account  for  the  savage  outburst  evoked 
by  the  announcement  of  the  intended  union.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  foreign  fiddler  was  a  gentleman 
both  horn  and  bred,  and,  indeed,  showed  himself  in¬ 
comparably  more  of  a  gentleman  than  those  smug 
Britons  who  overwhelmed  him  and  his  wife  with  a 
scurrilous  abuse  which  it  is  a  pain  and  shame  even  to 
read  of  to-day.  As  for  Boswell — of  whom  one  feels 
inclined  to  say  what  M.  Royard  Collard  said  (of  course, 
of  a  friend):  “he  is  not  an  ass,  he  is  the  ass!” — his 
subsequent  denunciation  of  Mi’s.  Piozzi  as  a  recorder 
of  Johnsoniana  is  here  stultified  by  a  letter  Mr. 
Broadley  prints  from  him  begging  for  anecdotes  of  “  our 
illustrations  Imlac.”  In  this  letter  Boswell  prostrates 
himself  at  Mrs.  Thrale’s  feet,  professing  to  have  kissed 
with  rapture  her  very  signature!  Late  but  ample 
justice  has  been  done  in  this  sumptuous  volume  to 
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tlie  much-maligned  Mrs.  Thrale-  both  by  Mr.  Broadley 
and  Mr.  Seccombe,  while  the  Welsh  Journal  kept  by 
that  lady  in  1774— here  published  for  the  first  time- — 
is  interesting  both  in  itself  and  in  the  amiable  light  it 
throws  upon  her  character.  The  binder  of  the  volume 
has  robbed  some  other  reader  of  a  few  extremely  in¬ 
teresting’  pages  by  duplicating  them  in  my  copy. 

Mr.  ITulton  might  have  aptly  taken  for  his  motto  of 
his  excellent  “  The  Clerk  of  Oxford  in  Fiction  ”  ( 2 ) 
Johnson’s  full-bodied  portrait  of  that  superior  person  : 

Gelasimus,  Vere-cundulus,  and  Gel-aleddin  returned  home  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  doctrine  inculcated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
nothing  was  worthy  of  serious  care  but  the  means  of  gaining  and 
imparting  knowledge,  -and  they  entered  the  world  prepared  to 
show  wisdom  by  their-  discourse  and  moderation  by  their  silence, 
to  instruct  the  modest  by  easy  gentleness  and  to  repress  the  osten¬ 
tatious  by  seasonable  superciliousness. 

The  superciliousness,  seasonable  or  unseasonable,  seems 
all  that  has  survived  to-day  of  the  -characteristic  Oxford 
bearing.  Mr.  Hulton  omits  to  quote  among  his  other 
testimonies  from  Johnson  to  Oxford  the  following 
yet  more  characteristic  passage  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Thrale  :  — 

Once  at  my  house  Johnson  entertained  five  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  with  instance  upon  instance  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  superiority  of  Oxford  till  I  interrupted  him  with  the 
reminder:  “  Do  you  know  you  are  talking  to  Cambridge  men?  ” 
“  I  did  not  think  of  that,”  he  answered,  “  till  you  told  me,”  and 
then  he  added,  “  but  the  wolf  doesn’t  count  the  sheep,” 

Mr.  Hulton’s  delightful  book  suggests  that  Oxford, 
like-  Falstaff,  “is  not  only  witty  itself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men.” 

In  reading  Mr.  George  Renwick’s  “  Romantic 
Corsica”  (3) — a  book  which  should  make  Napoleon’s 
island  the  most  pepular  of  sporting,  of  mountain  -climb¬ 
ing  and  of  tourist  resorts — I  was  struck  again  by  that 
ever-recurring  wonder — the  slightness  of  the  accident 
which  affects  the  entire  course  and  current  of  the  world’s 
history.  '  It  wras  -the  siege  of  Calvi  by  a  few  peasants 
which  drove  Napoleon  from  Corsica  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  France,  and  through  France  to  transfigure  the  world. 
I  find,  too,  from  Mr.  Renwick’s  book  that  La  Mere’s 
influence  with  Napoleon  was  not  personal  merely  but 
Corsican,  since,  as  Napoleon’s  adversary,  Paoli,  dis¬ 
covered,  a  Corsican  son  is  before  all  things  obliged  to 
obey  his  mother.  Paoli  owed  his  life  to  his  enemy 
Cervoni,  who  had,  in  spite  of  his  Corsican  hatred  for 
the  “  General-in-Chief,”  to  go  a,t-  his  mother’s  command 
to  his  rescue. 

Sir  Edmund  Cox’s  “My  Thirty  Years  in  India”  (4) 
is  as  opportune-  as  it  is  interesting.  Sir  Edmund  got 
in  all  those  years  to  know  not  India  only  but  its  natives 
well,  and  his  conclusions  on  that  still-vexed  subject  of 
Indian  unrest  are  valuable  and  not  altogether  dis¬ 
couraging.  Indeed,  India,  according  to  Sir  Edmund, 
is  so  far  from  being  bled  white  that  she  is  increasing 
year  by  year  in  prosperity.  Each  succeeding  year  she 
imports  vastly  larger  quantities  of  European  goods, 
while  the  standard  of  comfort  in  all  classes  is  rising 
steadily.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Edmund,  who,  as  a 
police  officer,  ought  to  know,  says  there  is  a  widespread 
agitation  for  the  subversion  of  British  rule. 

Miss  Cynthia  Stockley’s  “Poppy”  (5),  “The  Story  of 
a  South  African  Girl,”  is  no  doubt  intended  by  its  sub¬ 
title  to  recall  “The  St-ory  of  a  South  African  Farm,” 
and  in  the  vividness  of  its  pictures  of  that  semi-savage 
country  it  does  recall  it.  Miss  Stockley’s  “  Poppy  ” 
herself  is  also  semi-savage — as  are  her  two  suitors 
• — in  the  excess  of  her  passions  and  in  her  lack  of 
all  moral  control.  But  the  novel  teems  with  exciting 
incidents  and  melodramatic  situations.  On  the  other 
hand,  Miss  Price’s  “  Lord  Kentwell’s  Love  Affair  ”  (°j 
is  interesting  chiefly — and  extremely  interesting  at 
that — in  its  study  of  character.  Lord  Kent-well  and  his 
sister  are  drawn  to  the  very  life,  -and  probably  from  the 
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very  life,  though  it  is  difficult  in  these  democratic  days 
to  realise  suen  silly  and  self-complacent  snobbery  as 
that  of  the  Chelmer  family.  ,  . 

DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


Revelations  -of  considerable  interest  are  promised  in 
a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary.  Party 
from  1870  to  1890,  which  Messrs.  Longman  will  publish 
early  in  the  new  year.  The  author,  Mr.  F.  Hugh 
O’Donnell,  was  an  M.P.  ’belonging  to  Mr.  Butt’s  party, 
and  for  a  time  he  co-operated  with  the  Parnellites. 
The  book  deals  with  Parnell’s  relations  both  with 
English  parties  and  with  American  organisations,  and 
it  i-s  stated  that  new  and  strange  light,  illustrated  by 
much  documentary  evidence,  will  bo  thrown  upon  the 
Land  League  and  the  Invincible  Conspiracy. 

Another  work  announced  by  Messrs.  Longman  is 
“The  Governance  of  Empire,”  by  Major  P.  A.  Silburn, 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Natal,  and 
author  -of  “  The  Colonies  and  Imperial  Defence.” 

Miss  L.  H.  Soutar’s  book,  “Monthly  Cleanings  in 
a  Scottish  Garden”  (Unwin,  6s.  net),  is  not,  of  course, 
a  technical  treatise  on  gardening.  The  author  writes 
in  an  agreeable  and  sympathetic  style  of  birds  and 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  calms  and  storms,  plant  and 
bird  lore,  as  suggested  by  the  characteristic  features  and 
changes  noted  month  by  month  in  a  Scottish  garden. 
There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  from  photographs, 
and  a  coloured  frontispiece. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  William  Warre,  whose  “  Letters 
from  the  Peninsula,  1808-1812  ”  (Murray,  10s.  6d,  net.), 
have  been  edited  by  his  nephew,  Dr,'  Warre,  was  a 
member  of  an  English  family  with  a  business  house  at 
Oporto,  where  he  was  born.  It  was  intended  that  he 
should  follow  a  commercial  career,  hut  a  practical  joke 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  partners  put  an  end  to  that 
idea,  and  young  Warre  entered  the  Army.  In  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War  his  knowledge-  of  the  Portuguese  language 
proved  exceedingly  useful,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  campaign  he  was  attached  to  the  personal  staff 
of  Marshal  Beresford,  who  employed  him  in  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Portuguese  troops.  His  correspondence, 
chiefly  addressed  to  his  father  and  mother,  makes  a 
graphic  narrative  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war, 
and  abounds  in  interesting  personal  experiences  and 
opinions. 

Among  the  most  notable  reprints  of  the  season  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  “Selected  Tales  of  Mystery,”  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  has  for  its  distinctive  feature  a 
series  of  illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw. 
The  volume  is  published  bv  Messrs.  Sidgwiok  and 
Jackson,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 

New  Zealand  has  been  the  subject  of  not  a  few  books 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  Mr.  Guy  II.  Scholefield 
has  now  produced  incomparably  the  best  study  of  its 
economic  and  social  development.  He  writes  as  a 
New  Zealander,  but  with  evident  impartiality  when  dis¬ 
cussing  political  questions,  and  his  account  of  the 
working  of  the  Dominion’s  legislative  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  land  and  labour  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  book,  which  is  entitled  “New  Zealand  in 
Evolution,”  is  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  price 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Elliott  O’Donnell  assures  his  readers  that  the 
ghost  -stories  in  “Haunted  Houses  of  London”  (Nash, 
2s.  6d.  net)  have  been  selected  expressly  on  account 
of  their  authenticity,  and  the  book  will  certainly  delight 
all  who  enjoy  narratives  of  this  kind.  Owing  to  the 
possibility  that  actions  for  damages  might  be  instituted 
by  the  owners,  the  author  does  not  identify  all  the 
haunted  houses,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  just  as  well  for 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  present  occupants. 

“Their  Majesties  the  Kings”  is  the  title  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Jules  Lemaitre’s  story,  “  Les  Rois,”  which 
has  been  published  (price  Is.  6d.  net)  in  Messrs. 
Greening’s  Lotus  library  series. 

It  is  a  bold  man  who  gives  his  book  the  title, 
“Modern  Woman  and  How  to  Manage.  Her”  (W  earner 
Laurie,  2s.  net).  And  yet,  convinced  as  I  am  that 
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Mr.  Walter  Gallichan  knows  a  good  deal  about  modern 
woman,  I  feel  that  his  advice  as  to  her  management 
is  of  the  most  timid  and  tentative  order.  The  impulse 
to  nag  must  be  regarded  as  common  and  normal  in 
women,  says  Mr.  Gallichan ;  the  tyranny  of  woman  is 
tremendous,  and  the  “  lord  of  creation  ”  is  in  a  fool's 
paradise  when  he  imagines  that  woman  is  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  ;  women  take  an  arithmetical  view  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  very  few  men  realise  the  autocracy  under 
which  they  are  doomed  to  live;  it  is  well  for  a  man 
to  remember  of  what  plastic  stuff  he  is  made ;  judicious 
harshness  on  the  part  of  the  man  is  not  usually 
resented  by  women;  you  should  not  be  over-kind  when 
a  young  wife  sulks — unless  you  want  a  stinging  snub. 
Go  to  your  club — and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Galli- 
chan’s  book  has  the  unusual  merit  of  seeing  two  sides 
to  a  question,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  inclined  to  give 
away  his  own  sex.  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  his  proofs  have  been  given  to  a 
woman  friend,  both  for  revision  and  correction. 


ART. 

- K>« - 

THE  BURLINGTON  FINE:  ARTS  CLUB. 

AT OT  the  least  charm  of  the  Burlington  Fine-  Arts 
L 1  Club  is  its  sense  of  “  atmosphere.”  At  the 
present  exhibition,  pictures  are  shown  like  jewels, 
with  a  setting.  Golden  bridal  coffers,  wonderful 
bronzes,  carved  wood  columns,  and  rare  lustre 
ware  lend  them  that  intimacy  and  repose  which  is 
never  found  either  in  the  crowded  picture  gallery  or 
in  the  works  of  the  modern  painter.  The  club  has,  of 
course,  the  advantage  of  fine  tradition,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  it  makes  full  use  of  it.  Further,  it  conducts 
the  visitor,  as  it  were,  into  the  private-  life  of  art.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  this  select  little  club  and 
the  wonders  of  our  greater  galleries  as  between  the 
private  house  and  the  magnificent  hotel.  Here  you 
may  leave  the  highways  of  art,  and  find  the  greater 
pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  the1  by-ways.  Here  it  is 
possible  to  see  Perugino,  Raphael,  Signorelli,  without 
the  sense  of  foreignness  and  transplantation,  inevitable 
in  the  impersonal  atmosphere  of  the  museum  or  gallery. 

In  many  respects  the  Umbrian  School  is  one  of  the 
most  representative  of  the  movements  that  so  easily 
degenerated  into  the  grand  manner.  It  is  a  school 
of  contrasts,  linked  together  by  the  spirituality  that 
opposed  the  more  intellectual  Florentine  School.  Jt 
represented,  in  its  most  marked  form,  that  Latin  aloof¬ 
ness,  which  is  based  on  continual  introspection.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  indeed,  that  Piero  della  Francesca’s 
pale  Madonnas  represented  ideal  and  abstract  beauty 
in  a  way  never  since  achieved.  In  the  one  rare  ex¬ 
ample  here  shown — •“  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels  ” 
the  intense  spirituality  and  dignity  of  expression  sug¬ 
gest  a  mind  that  touched  earth  only  to  rise  from  it. 
In  strong  contrast  to  this  master  is  his  pupil,  Luca 
Signorelli,  whose  works  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  exhibition.  While  preserving  much  of  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  Umbrian  School,  Signorelli  combines  with 
it  intense  Florentine  realism  and  full  rich  colouring. 
In  his  “  Virgin  and  Child,”  the  child  has  a  strikingly 
human  face.  In  “  The  Holy  Family,”  again,  piety  does 
not  oust  humanity.  The  “  Descent  from  the  Cross  ” 
and  the  “  Pieta  ”  express  a  violence  and  depth  of 
emotion  only  possible  to  a  great  draughtsman. 

The  Umbrian  of  Umbrians  is,  of  course,  Perugino, 
master  and  close  friend  of  Raphael.  His  pure,  beauti¬ 
ful  colouring  may  be  seen  in  two  panels — “  St. 
Seb.astian  and  St.  Jerome  ” — which  served  possibly  as 
\vings  to  the  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  also  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  latter  the  Virgin’s  face  is  grave  and  soft. 


SCBUBB  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  caution  the  public  against  the  many 
injurious  imitations  of  Scrubb’s  Ammonia  that  are  being 
offered,  and  draw  attention  to  their  having  affixed  the  signature 
of  Scuubb  &  Co.  to  each  bottle,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


but  somewhat  expressionless;  in  the  rather  unusual 
composition  of  “  Four  Nude  Male  Figures  ”  there  is  a 
little  more  energy  than  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
this  master.  Compared  "with  the  severer  Piero  dtella 
Francesca,  he  is  as  the  great  cumulus  cloud  to  the 
snow-capped  mountain ;  the  one  brightly  effulgent,  but 
with  no  stability  of  form,  the  other  less  glowing,  but 
everlasting.  The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  is  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  in  its  examples  of  the  works  of  Pin- 
toricchio,  foreman  of  Perugino’s  studio.  In  the 
“Madonna  and  Child”  and  the  “Madonna,  and  Child 
and  Little  St.  John”  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influence 
in  part  responsible  for  the  exquisite  type  that  reached 
its  highest  point  in  Raphael.  Not  a  powerful  execu¬ 
tant,  Pintoricchio  lent  to  his  Madonnas  and  children 
an  expression  -of  spiritual  understanding  which  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  later  tragedy. 

Side  by  side  on  the  long  wall  of  the  club-room  may  be 
seen  two  portraits,  hearing  a  remarkable  likeness  to  each 
other.  One  is  a  portrait  of  the  hoy  Raphael  by  his 
father  Giovanni  Santi;  hard  and  expressionless,  its 
value  is  purely  historical.  The  other,  called  “  Portrait 
of  a  Youth,”  hears  on  the  back  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  is  a  portrait  of  Raphael,  by  Ghirlandaio,  this 
last  name  being  written  by  a  later  hand.  "While  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  the  portrait  is  by  Ghirlandaio  it  is  a  fine 
work,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  of  Giovanni  Santi.  Wonderful  in  colouring  and 
tone  is  the  “Christ  bearing  the  Cross,”  by  Raphael. 
This  piece  contains  fourteen  figures,  and  is  the  more 
interesting  in  that  it  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
predella  to  the  St.  Antonio  altarpiece  lent  by  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  to  the  National  Gallery.  A  “Virgin  and 
standing  Child  ”  is  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  is  a 
comparatively  weak,  expressionless  work.  The  faces 
both  of  mother  and  child  lack  all  intelligence,  while 
the  figure  of  the  child  is  almost  clumsy. 

It  is  impossible  to  disassociate  tlie  beauty  of  these 
pictures  from  their  philosophical  significance.  I  was 
deeply  interested,  for  instance,  to  notice  that  the  child 
in  one  of  the  most  spiritually  painted  Madonnas,  wore 
round  its  neck  a  little  coral  charm  against  witch¬ 
craft — a  blending  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  which 
shows  a  wonderful  naivete  of  conception.  Similarly 
in  a  beautiful  “Annunciation,”  attributed  by  some  to 
Jacopo  Bellini,  a  statue  of  a  god  is  opposed  to  the 
Deity,  who  appears  on  high.  There  is  a  child¬ 
like  imagination  about  this  which  overcomes  all 
anachronisms  or  incongruities,  and  blends  them  har¬ 
moniously. 

Quite  half  the  fascination  of  beautiful  pottery  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  processes  are  lost.  There 
is  further  pleasure  in  seeing  how  anything  at  once  so 
fragile  and  so  easily  handled  should  have  escaped 
destruction.  At  the  Burlington  Fine  Art  Club  the 
pottery  alone  is  worth  a  visit.  An  Urbino  bowl,  on 
which  is  represented  the  contest  between.  Apollo  and 
Marsjms,  is  a  most  beautiful  example,  both  in  design, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  colours  are  heightened  by 
ruby  and  pearl  lustre.  A  large  Gubbio  dish  shows 
the  splendid  ruby  and  gold  lustre  to  great  advantage. 
The  exhibition  further  contains  some  fine  examples  of 
Italian  seventeen  til- cen  tu  ry  furniture — arm-chairs, 
bridal  chests,  mirrors. 

In  view  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Salting’s  magnificent 
bequest  to  the  nation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and  a  “  Holy  Family,”  by  Luca 
Signorelli,  were  lent  by  him  to  the  present  Burlington 
Fine  Art  Club  Exhibition.  These  belong  now,  of  course, 
to  the  nation.  The  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  “  Virgin  and 
Child  and  Angels,”  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
painter’s  work.  The  colour  is  quiet  and  harmonious, 
and  the  picture  will  be  the  more  welcome,  in  that  the 
National  Gallery,  as  far  as  I  remember,  contains  only 
some  portions  of  an  altar-piece  by  this  painter. 


Thomas  Goode  &  Co. — China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “ Bi-Metal” 
(copper  lined  with  pure  sheet  silver)  'Cooking  Utensils.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  free.— Boath  Audloy  street,  London. 
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m  HE  recommendations  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
X  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  Berlin  Copyright  Convention  will  find 
general  favour  among  those  who  believe  that  the  laws  of 
copyright  should  be  strengthened  rather  than  relaxed. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  adopt  the  convenient 
theory  that  while  a  man’s  watch  or  umbrella  is  his  own 
and  inalienable,  the  product  of  his  brains  should  really 
belong  to  the  public  at  large,  will  probably  view  them 
with  disfavour,  for  the  committee  lend  no  countenance 
at  all  to  doctrines  of  this  order.  On  the  contrary,  they 
support  in  almost  every  instance  the  conclusions  of  the 
Berlin  Conventions,  themselves  the  outcome  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  discussion  by  representative 
jurists  of  all  nations.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  important 
question  of  duration  of  copyright,  they  endorse  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  existing  British  term  (life 
plus  seven  years  or  forty-two  years— whichever  is  the 
longei')  to  life  plus  fifty  years ;  they  support  the  pro¬ 
posed  protection  of  the  composer  against  unauthorised 
reproduction  by  mechanical  instruments  (gramophones, 
piano  players,  and  so  on) ;  and  they  approve  of  the 
proposal  that  performing  rights  shall  be  assumed  to 
be  reserved  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 
If,  therefore,  their  recommendations  are  adopted  by 
Parliament,  the  Convention  which  has  been  provision¬ 
ally  agreed  to  on  behalf  of  this  country  will  be  ratified 
without  any  material  alterations  so  far  as  its  musical 
cla,uses  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Beecham  has  drawn  up  a  bold  programme  for 
his  three  weeks’  season  of  grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden 
early  next  year.  “  Hansel  und  Gretel  ”  and  “  The 
Wreckers,”  “  L’Enfant  Prodigue”  of  Debussy,  and 
Delius’s  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “  Elektra  ”  and  “  Ivanhoe  ” 

- — here  are  works  of  very  diverse  appeal,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  respond  accordingly. 
The  only  misgiving  which  occurs  to  one  is  whether 
there  is  not  too  much  of  novelty  in  the  list  of  such  a 
hopelessly  conservative  individual  as  the  London 
opera-goer,  who  still  thinks  that  he  is  doing  something 
daring  and  quite  “  advanced  ”  if  he  attends  even  a 
performance  of  “  Tristan.”  It  may  be  that  the  idea  is 
to  appeal  more  especially  to  those  who  like  novelties, 
but  then,  unfortunately,  there  are  so  few  of  these  in 
London.  To  fill  Covent  Garden  you  must  rope  in  the 
general  public  as  well,  and  plenty  of  them.  However, 
the  most  audacious  course  is  sometimes  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  so  it  may  prove  in  this  case.  Certainly 
the  scheme  is  one  which  should  appeal  to  all  cultivated 
music-lovers. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  “  Salome  ”  the  thing  is  an 
outrage  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  authority,  and 
intelligent  people  may  well  ask  themselves  how  much 
longer  they  intend  to  permit  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
responsible  members  of  society  to  be  interfered  with  in 
this  way  in  the  supposed  interests  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Even 
admitting  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  “  Salome,” 
why  on  earth  should  grown  men  and  women  be  denied 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  it  if  they  choose  to,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  Mr. 
Bedford?  The  mere  fact  that  the  work  is  based  on  a 
story  in  the  Bible  obviously  cannot  be  the  explanation, 
seeing  that  only  a  few  months  ago  another  work  taken 
far  more  directly  from  the  Scriptures  in  the  shape  of 
“Samson  et  Dalila.”  was  officially  sanctioned.  It 
must  be,  therefore,  by  reason  of  other  features  which 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Mr.  Redford,  and 
such  being  so  it  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  question 
of  taste.  Yet  it  may  be  noted  that  those  responsible 
have  offered  to  make  any  alterations  and  excisions 
within  reason.  But  it  is,  of  course,  idle  arguing 
about  the  matter.  The  simple  fact  remains  that  a 
great  work  of  art  by  the  foremost  composer  of  the 
day,  which  has  long  since  been  performed  in  every  other 
civilised  country  in  the  world,  is  still  to  be  kept  out  of 
England  by  the  fiat  of  one  individual,  to  whose  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  for  the  official  position  which  he 
occupies,  not  the  slightest  weight  would  be  attached 
;*>y  any  one. 


I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Gatty’s  new 
one-act  opera,  “  Duke  or  Devil,”  which  was  produced 
last  week  at  Manchester  by  the  Moody-Manners  Com¬ 
pany,  is  spoken  of  most  favourably  by  the  local  critics, 
opinion  seeming  to  be  unanimous  as  to  the  brightness 
and  cleverness  of  the  music.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  work  in 
London  before  long.  Perhaps  Mr.  Beecham  may  see 
his  way  to  include  it  in  his  forthcoming  season. 

The  production  of  “Fallen  Fairies”  at  the  Savoy 
was  an  interesting  event  last  week,  and  a  few  words 
may  be  said  here  as  to-  Mr.  German’s  music.  On  the 
whole  I  am  afraid  the  net  impression  left  was  one  imply¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment.  The  music 
has  its  good  points,  of  course,  but  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  arrests  attention  or  lingers  in  the  mind. 
When  you  have  said  that  it  is  bright,  melodious,  and 
generally  pleasing,  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  added. 
There  is  a  pretty  trio  in  the  first  act,  “O  gentle 
knights,”  Mr.  Workman  has  some  fairly  effective  songs, 
and  various  other  agreeable  numbers  might  be  speci¬ 
fied,  but,  speaking  generally,  Mr.  German’s  score  is 
worthy  rather  than  distinguished.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
find  Gilbert’s  text  too  stimulating;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  verse  a  good  deal  worse  has  given  rise  before 
now  to  music  a  good  deal  better.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  name  offhand  any  other 
English  composer  who  would  be  likely  to  be  much 
more  successful. 

There  will  be  no  more  concerts  now  till  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  several  of  interest  were  heard  last  week. 
Paderewski  had  a  crowded  house  again  to  hear  his  new 
symphony  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday — or,  if  not 
to  hear  his  symphony,  at  any  rate,  to  hear  him  play. 
The  symphony  impressed  again  as  a  work  more  earnest 
than  inspired.  Mme.  Ida  Reman,  who  gave  another 
vocal  recital,  is  certainly  a  singer  of  great  charm.  Her 
versatility  is  remarkable,  too ;  -she  seems  to  sing  songa 
of  all  schools  and  in  all  languages  with  equal  facility. 
Mme.  Agnes  Nieholls’s  singing  was  a  pleasant  feature  of 
the  Broadwood  -concert  on  the  same  evening.  Mr. 
Neville  Swainson,  giving  his  second  concert,  proved 
himself  again  an  attractive  pianist.  He  has  a  finished 
style,  and  plays  with  taste  and  feeling.  Another  clever 
young  pianist  heard  was  Miss  Edith  Walton,  a  pupil  of 
Godowsky,  who  did  credit  to  her  master,  not  only  by 
the  brilliance  of  her  technique,  but  also  by  the  high 
intelligence  of  her  playing. 

A  recent  episode,  happily  terminated  at  Marlborougli- 
street  last  week,  has  given  rise  to  the  report  that  some 
of  the  more  outspoken  members  of  the  critical  frater¬ 
nity  are  now  taking  to  the  study  of  jujitsu  with  a  view 
to  being  prepared  for  all  possible  emergencies  in  the 
future.  Others  again  are  understood  to  be  cultivating 
the  noble  art  of  “  le  boxe,”  while  the  alternative  merits 
of  knuckledusters  and  life-preservers  for  the  purposes 
of  self-defence  have  also  been  the  subject  of  animated 
discussion.  Clearly,  if  this  -sort  of  thing  continues  the 
profession  of  musical  critic  will  have  to  be  scheduled 
in  future  as  a  dangerous  trade ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
already  the  insurance  rates  for  those  following  this 
hazardous  calling  have  hardened  appreciably.  It  is 
proposed,  I  believe,  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  historic 
encounter  by  means  of  a  brass  plate  in  the  Queen’s  Hall 
vestibule,  while  it  is  further  understood  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hero  of  the  fray  has  since  been  inundated  with 
offers  from  the  leading  music-halls  to  give  further  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  his  fistic  prowess.  Some  cynical  persons 
have  gone  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  say  that  he  might  do 
even  better  in  this  way  than  as  a  vocalist ;  but  I  decline 
to  express  an  opinion  myself  on  this  delicate  point, 

A  little  knowledge  is  notoriously  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  the  fact  was  amusingly  exemplified  again  the  other 
day  in  a  glowing  appreciation  of  a  certain  popular: 
■young  violinist,  reproduced  from  a  North-country 
ipaper  for  advertisement  purposes.  Having  dwelt  on  the 
transcendent  qualities  of  the  young  artist’s  playing  in 
thife  rtespect  and  that,  the  Writer  went  on  to  say 
that  what  was  particularly  remarkable  about  his  per¬ 
formance  of  a  certain  work  was  that  he  played  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  col!'  arco !  For  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
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musical  reader  it  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  that  the 
words  in  question  mean  simply  “with  the  bow” — the 
indication  being  a  common  one  in  violin  music  used 
to  contradict  a  previous  pizzicato.  The  writer  had  pre¬ 
sumably  seen  the  words  in  the  score,  and  thus  had  fallen 
into  his  comical  error. 


THE  THEATRES. 

- -*o* - 

“  Fallen  Fairies,”  at  the  Savoy. 

DO  not  suppose  that  Sir  William  Gilbert  has  any¬ 
where  a  more  whole-hearted  admirer  than  myself, 
and  I  wa.s  delighted  to  see  him  looking  so  well  the 
other  evening  and  to  hear  him  ask  us  to  endorse  his  view 
that  there  was  “  life  in  the  old  dog  yet.”  I  am  sure 
there  is  plenty  of  life  in  him,  and  that  is  why  I  could 
wish  he  had  given  us  a  new  play  instead  of  this  revised 
version  of  one  of  the  old  dog’s  early  comedies.  To  be 
perfectly  honest,  this  story  of  a  fairy  community  who 
are  taught  to  love  as  mortals  love,  and  then  decide  to 
forswear  love  altogether  because  of  the  discord  which 
ensues,  is  more  than  a  little  dull.  We  are  not  interested 
in  the  two  mortals  who  come  from  the  wicked  world 
and  corrupt  the  fairies,  any  more  than  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  ethereal  sinless  maidens  whom 
we  leave  in  cloudland  fully  determined  to  live  for  ever 
in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.  “  Fallen  Fairies,”  in 
point  of  fact,  lacks  the  exquisite  serious  interest  of, 
say,  “  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,”  and  it  does  not  amuse 
us  like  “  The  Mikado.”  It  is  a  fanciful  morality  play 
which  goes  too  deep  for  light  opera  and  yet  not  deep 
enough  for  anything  else,  and  why  Sir  William  Gilbert 
should  have  insisted  on  having  only  a  female  chorus,  I 
cannot  understand.  There  are  several  male  fairies  in 
this  pure  cloudland  Eden,  so  why  not  more  ?  The  blank 
verse  dialogue  is  in  the  main  a  word  for  word  condensed 
version  of  the  old  comedy,  “  The  Wicked  World,”  origi¬ 
nally  played  at  the  Haymarket,  and  there  are  certain 
really  fine  passages,  as,  for  instance,  the  fairy  queen 
feelene  s  curse — a  speech  which  Shakespeare  might  have 
put  his  name  to  with  credit.  This  tremendous  curse, 
though,  fails  in  its  effect,  because  the  wretched  mortal 
on  whom  it  falls  has  done  nothing  serious  enough  to 
merit  it ;  and  five  minutes  later  Selene  is  grovelling 
at  this  mortal’s  feet  imploring  the  man  not  to  leave 
her.  You  may  say  that  unreason  does  not  matter  in 
comic  opera,  but  “  Fallen  Fairies  ”  is  not  comic  here. 
It  is  very  serious  and  dramatic.  Some  of  the  inter¬ 
polated  lyrics  have  all  the  old  Gilbert  in  them,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  fairies  decide  xo  admit  wicked  men 
to  their  realm  and  reform  them  by  example. 

Yet  if  we  let  one  man  of  shame 
Observe  our  lives  immaculate, 

He  would  (returning  whence  he  came) 

Ecstatically  ejaculate, 

"Atone,  atone! 

Repent,  repent ! 

The  pure  alone 
Know  true  content ! 

If  we  exhibited  to  some 
m  Our  course  of  life  delectable, 
i  hey  mightyn  course  of  time  become 
Comparatively  respectable ! 

Ob  picture  then 
Our  joy  sublime 
If  mortal  men 
Became  in  time — 

Suppose  we  say, 

^  In  guarded  way, 

Comparatively  respectable ! 

The  idea  that  the  reformers  should  become  corrupted 
instead  of  the  sinners  converted,  is,  of  course,  delight¬ 
fully  humorous,  but  nothing  very  interesting  comes 
out  of  it.  Another  lyric  : — - 

vVhat  would  become  of  all  our  Tace 
With  never  a  lady  in  the  case? 

a  very  happy  trifle,  and  Selene’s  first  song  on  mortal 
mve  is  really  beautiful,  hut  a  few  delightful  things 
such  as  these  did  not  prevent  me  finding  “Fallen 
Fairies  '’  rather  tedious,-  and  this  is  so  remarkable  a 


sensation  for  me  when  witnessing  Gilbert  opera  at  the' 
Savoy,  that  I  am  obliged  to  record  it. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  “  experiment  ” — I  quote 
Sir  William’s  own  description  cf  the  opera — is 
that  no  one  of  the  company  has  any  par¬ 
ticular  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  or 
herself,  and  when  you  think  of  the  reputations  made 
at  the  Savoy  in  the  old  days,  this  is  rather  astonishing. 
All  the  company  play  better  than  they  have  done  before 
in  work  by  other  people,  and  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  admirably  rehearsed,  hut  even  that  prime 
favourite,  Mr.  0.  H.  Workman,  fails  to  make  any  great 
mark  in  the  double  role  of  Lutin  (fairy)  and  Lutin 
(his  mortal  counterpart).  Miss  Jessie  Rose,  beautifully 
distinct  in  her  utterance,  and  vivacious  as  ever,  has 
only  a  small  part,  while  Miss  Maidie  Hope  is  very 
good  as  a  jealous  fairy.  Mr.  Claude  Flemming  and 
Mr.  Leo  Sheffield  are  excellent  and  vigorous  as  the 
swashbuckling  Hunnish  Knights  who  disturb  the  peace 
so  woefully,  while  finally,  Miss  Nancy  McIntosh  has 
emerged  from  a  long  retirement  to  play  the  fairy  queen. 
She  uses  a  small  voice  with  great  feeling  and  charm, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  quite  the  right  person 
for  the  part.  As  for  the  one  scene,  I  entirely 
agree  with  Sir  William’s  own  strictures  on  it. 
It  is  garish  and  crude,  suggestive  of  a  ballet  or  a 
provincial  pantomime.  The  reception  was  enthusias¬ 
tic,  but  then  everyoffle  came  prepared  to  give  Sir 
William  Gilbert  a  royal  welcome  in  his  old  home. 

“  The  King’s  Cup,  ”  at  the  A  Delphi. 

If  you  are  a  young  and  impetuous'  monarch 
suddenly  promoted  to  a  Balkan  throne  from  a 
tennis  party  in  Regent’s  Park,  you  should  be 
careful  whom  you  ask  to  drink  with  you  out 
of  the  royal  gold  cup.  Th-e  new  King  of  Theos 
imprudently  asks  Countess  Marie  of  Riesfc  to  join  him 
in  a  drink,  and  to  his  horror  finds  that  his  generals 
and  high  Court  officials  consider  them  betrothed.  This 
is  awkward,  because  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  pretty  American,  whose  father,  one-  of  the  richest 
men  on  earth,  is  anxious  to  devote  his  millions  to 
developing  that  rather  backward  State,  Theos.  How¬ 
ever,  all  is  well,  as  it  always  must  he  in  plays  of  this 
genre,  which  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  “  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  The  King  marries  his  American 
and  the  Countess  marries  an  English  journalist,  which 
is  pretty  good  for  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its 
aristocratic  alliances.  “  The  King’s  Cup  ”  is  by  Messrs. 
H.  Dennis  Bradley  and  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  and  it 
was  well  acted  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bryant,  (a  most  romantic 
King),  Mr.  Nye  Chart,  Mr.  Paul  Arthur  (a  journalist 
who  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  his  profession), 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay,  whose  Russian  diplomatist  was 
of  the  usual  sinister  and  yet  easily  fooled  type.  I 
wonder  why  all  Russian  diplomatists  on  the  stage  are 
so  unscrupulous?  They  are  mostly  a  sort  of  blend  of 
Richelieu  and  the  master  detective  whom  our  old  friends 
Raffles  and  Sherlock  Holmes  so  easily  outwit.  “  The 
King’s  Cup”  was  handsomely  staged,  even  though  I 
recognised  some  of  the  scenery;  but  I  wonder  what  will 
be  its  fate?  This  kind  of  drama  has  been  a  little 
overdone. 

“  Pinkie  and  the  Fairies.” 

For  a  scene  which  is  neither  garish  nor  crude  you 
must  go  to  His  Majesty’s  and  see  the  woodland  glade 
where  the  queen  of  the  fairies  receives  her  guests  on 
May-day  eve,  in  Mr.  Graham  Robertson’s  fascinating 
“  Pinkie  and  the  Fairies.”  This  is  a  fairyland  scene 
painted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harker — and  so  is  the  Savoy 
scene— hut  whereas  the  one  is  exquisite,  the  other  is 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Graham 
Robertson’s  delightful  play  for  children,  and  though 
modifications  have  been  made  and  the  cast  is  largely 
different,  it  is  as  enthralling  as  ever ;  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  go  and  see  it,  if  only  to  hear  the  peals  of 
children’s  laughter  from  the  stalls.  Master  Philip 
Tonge  and  Miss  Iris  Hawkins  are  once  more  the  Tommy 
and  Pinkie,  and  though  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  absent,  Mi*. 
Edward  Terry  has  come  to  make  a  most  fascinating 
and  crabbed  Uncle  Gregory.  The  one  thing  that 
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strikes  me  about  those  children's  plays  is  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  juvenile  talent  knocking  about.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  whether  it  is  altogether  a  good  thing 
to  teach  the  young  idea  to  act,  but  though  you  hear  on 
all  sides  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  adult  actors 
and  actresses,  these  youngsters  take  to  the  stage  like 
ducks  to  water,  and  there  is  any  amount  of  talent 
among  them — possibly  they  outgrew  it  in  later  life ! 
The  new  fairy  queen,  Miss  Florrie  Lewis,  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  self-possessed  little  mite,  and  as  for  her  tiny 
herald,  Master  Burford  Hampden,  he  is  a  most  finished 
comedian,  though,  as  Mr.  Chevalier  would  say,  “he 
only  stands  so  high,  that’s  all !  "  But  among  all  the 
crowd  there  is  not  one  who  is  bad,  and  some  are  very 
good.  The  charm  of  the  story  of  “  Pinkie”  lies  largely 
in  the  writing.  There  are  little  touches  of  quaint 
philosophic  humour  in  it  which  go  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  children — and  others ;  while  the  beautiful  scenes  and 
staging  show  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  thrown 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  producing  it, 
and  when  he  does  give  his  whole  mind  to  a  production 
the  result  is  .something  worth  seeing. 

“Sanctuary,”  at  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Watson’s  new  one-act  play  at  the 
Empire  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  is  dramatic  at 
the  expense  of  probability.  .  Mr.  Cyril  Keightley  is  a 
young  artist  in  Hampstead,  and  he  is  sitting  up  one 
wild  night  while  the  thunder  reverberates,  when  Miss 
Evelyn  D’Alroy,  in  evening  dress,  bursts  into  his  studio 
and  demands  sanctuary.  She  assures  him  she  has 
done  nothing  wrong,  so  he  disguises  her  as  a  lay  figure 
just  before  a  constable  comes  in  and  asks  him  if  he  has 
seen  a  fugitive.  A  man  has  been  shot  through  the  brain 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  murderer  has  come 
this  way.  Finding  nothing,  the  constable  goes,  and 
then  Mr.  Keightley  questions  Miss  D’Alroy.  She  tells 
him  a  long  rigmarole  about  a  man  who  pestered  her 
and  then  shot  himself  because  she  would  not  listen. 
She  has  barely  time  to  hide  herself  again  before  the 
constable  returns.  It  is  raining  cats  and  dogs.  His 
whistling  has  failed  to  bring  another  constable  upon 
the  scene,  and  he  wants  to  locate  the  body  for  twenty 
minutes  at  the  artist’s  studio,  for  fear  it  should  get  wet. 
I  rather  fancy  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  body  is  not 
disturbed  until  help  arrives,  but  no  matter ;  this  is 
drama,  not  real  life.  The  body  is  brought  in,  and  Mr. 
Keightley  discovers  it  is  that  of  his  scapegrace  brother. 
Once  more  the  emissary  of  the  law  departs,  and ‘the 
man  taxes  the  woman  with  having  lied.  She  admits 
this,  but  now  she  tells  the  truth.  The  dead  man 
had  tried  to  blackmail  her  (for  a  mere  indiscretion) 
and  ruin  her  married  life,  so  she  shot  him.  An  inspec¬ 
tor  now  arrives  with  the  constable,  and  goes  into  the 
bedroom  to  examine  the  body.  While  he  is  away 
Mr.  Keightley  distracts  the  constable’s  attention  by- 
making  him  bandage  a  cut  which,  he  has  intentionally 
given  himself,  and  during  this  process  Miss  D’Alroy 
makes  a  .stealthy  dramatic  exit  from  behind  the  curtains 
to  the  door.  Why  she  takes  this  risk  instead  of  leaving 
quietly  after  the  police  have  gone  I  do  not  know.  The 
little  play  is  well  acted,  but  its  improbabilities  are  con¬ 
siderable.  It  is  obviously  merely  constructed  for  acting 
purposes,  but  the  Empire  audiences  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

*  *  *  *  .  *■  * 

At  the  Palace  on  Monday  night  Mr.  Arthur  Bour- 
chier  and  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  appeared  in  a  new 
one-act  play,  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  but  about 
this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  see,  though,  that,  while  one-act.  plays  in  theatres 

continue  to  be  ousted  by  “  Mr.  -  and  a  piano,”  or 

“Miss  — -  the  Story-teller,”  in  music-halls  they 

are  gaining  more  and  more  prominence. 

*  *  *  Mr  *  •* 

At  the  Pavilion,  where  that  evergreen  comedian, 
Little  Tich,  has  been  delighting  audiences  all  the  past 
week,  there  is  an  excellent  programme  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  which  includes  Vesta  Victoria,  The 
Gothams,  and  an  operatic  fantasy,  called  “The  Butler’s 
Concert,”  by  Joe  Peterman’s  Company.  There  will  be 
a  special  matinee  here  at  2  p.m.  on  Boxing  Day'. 
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RACING  NOTES. 

EMBERG  and  Neil  Gow  have  been  backed  for  the 
Derby,  the  price  'being  5  to  1  in  each  case.  The 
results  of  the  last  four  races  for  the  Derby'  showed  that 
horses  which  have  not  done  much  as  two-year-olds1  may 
nevertheless  be  able  to  win  at  Epsom.  Spearmint, 
Orby,  Signorinetta,  and  Minoru  were  never  mentioned 
in  the  winter  betting.  Last  year  Minoru  was  weighted 
in  the  official  Free  Handicap  at  nearly  two  stone  below 
the  top  weight,  and  Signorinetta’s  running  had  been 
so  miserably  bad  that,  so  far  as  I  remember,  she  was 
not  included  in  the  Free  Handicap  of  1907.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  common 
sense  to  leave  the  Derby  alone  for  several  months  to 
come,  and  certainly  it  would  be  only  ordinary  prudence 
to  see  how  Neil  Gow  gets  through  the  winter  before 
backing  him.  There  are  the  possibilities  of  Charles 
O’Malley  (a  very'-  smart  colt  indeed  when  at  his  best), 
of  Rochester,  of  Admiral  Hawke,  of  Tressady'.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  nominal  favourites  that  Sun- 
bright  is  not  engaged  in  the  Derby',  as  he  was  an 
excellent  performer  last  season.  Greenback  will  be 
found  lacking  in  stamina,  and  Whisk  Broom,  who  is  the 
best  of  the  American  two-year-olds,  is  not  entered  for 
the  Derby,  but  he  is  engaged  in  the  Two  Thousand. 

I  am  told  that  there  has.  already  been  a  good  deal 
of  betting  in  small  amounts  over  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  and  that  one  of  the  popular  fancies  is  an 
animal  which  has  been  beaten  for  several  races  during 
the  past  season,  and  a  great  deal  of  money'  was  lost  by 
its  defeats.  It  is  the  extremity  of  folly  to  pay  any1 
heed  whatever  to  past-  performances  when  dealing  with 
the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  The  only'  question  to  be 
considered  is  whether  the  horse  fancied  is  tolerably  fit. 
Every  spring  we  see  animals  beaten  at  Lincoln,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  backward,  which  ought  to  have  won 
the  race  by  many  lengths.  Only  superior  condition 
could  account  for  the  victories  of  Duke  of  Sparta  this 
year,  and  Kaffir  Chief  last  year.  Duke  of  Sparta 
certainly'  ought  not  to  have  beaten  Arranmore  at  the 
weights. 

Dark  Ronald  finished  his  Turf  career  when  he  wan 
beaten  by'  Amadis  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  and  he  haa 
gone  to  the  stud.  This  horse  could  not  really  stay 
two  miles,  but  he  was  certainly  smart  over  his  own 
course,  and  I  expect  he  would  have  won  last  year’s 
Derby  if  he  had  been  been  in  a  condition  to  start  at 
Epsom.  It  was  found  necessary  to  “throw  up”  Dark 
Ronald  after  his  two-year-old  season,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  has  not  since  been  thoroughly'  sound. 
The  horse’s  trainer  deserves  great  credit  for  having 
got  him  to  the  post  in  fair  racing  trim  for  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  and  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes,  but  there 
was  no  great  merit  in  his  successes  at  Ascot  and  at 
Newmarket,  for  in  the  first  race  he  was  ridiculously- 
handicapped,  and  in  the  second  he  had  really  nothing 
to  beat,  as  the  best  of  his  opponents  were  either  back¬ 
ward  or  non-stayers. 

The  entries  for  next  year’s  two-year-old  races  at  Ascot 
are  very  satisfactory — 129  yearlings  have  been  engaged 
in  the  "New  Stakes  and  there  are  113  entries  for  the 
Biennial.  The  King  is  the  largest  subscriber  to  the 
New  Stakes,  his  Majesty  having  seven  entries,  and 
next  comes  Mr.  Whitney  with  five.  There  are  sixty- 
three  entries  for  the  New  Biennial,  and  the  list  of 
now  two-year-olds  which  have  been  engaged  in  this 
race  is  worthy'  of  careful  attention.  The  course  for 
the  first  heat  is  five  furlongs.  The  best  known  of  these 
animals  are  Greenback,  Moyglare,  Salamis,  Prince 
Rupert,  Sunshine,  Protestant  Boy,  Sunningdale, 
Sunder,  Sun  Angel,  Mignonne,  and  New  Castle  II.  It 
may'  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  two-year-olds  are 
expected  to  prove  non-stayrers  next  season.  There  are 
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only  fifty-one  entries  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
for  1911,  and  fifty-five  for  the  Ascot  Derby,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  that  these  events  should  have  done  so 
well,  as  they  are  both  on  the  same  lines.  There  are 
ninety-seven  entries  for  the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  and 
valuable  hints  may  be  .gathered  from  this  list.  The 
only  now  four-year-olds  which  have  been  engaged  are 
The  Nut  and  Royal  Realm;  and  the  list  of  three-year- 
olds  includes  Bayardo,  Bomba,  Symons’  Pride,  The 
Story,  Sir  Bold,  Buckwheat,  Sir  Martin,  Mirador 
(described  as  four  years),  Mustapha,  and  Torbay. 
The  best  of  the  now  two-year-olds  are  San  Antonio, 
Admiral  ITawke,  Maid  of  Corinth,  Tressady,  Swyn- 
ford,  Sunningdale,  Protestant  Boy,  Apache,  Helot,  and 
Cardinal  Beaufort.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
all  these  horses  (and  the  others  of  the  same  age)  are 
expected  to  do  well  in  the  future,  and  it  must  also  be 
thought  that  they  will  be  able  to  stay.  I  gave  a 
plumper  for  Primer  for  this  race  last  June,  and  this 
w^as  really  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  season, 
considering  his  great  advantage'  in  the  weights,  but  he 
started  at  10  to  1  because  backers  were  perfectly 
infatuated  about  Valens,  who  had  been  a  general  tip. 

Whenever  a  big  race  is  won  by  an  extreme  outsider 
there  are  certain  writers  who  beguile  their  readers 
{pour  encourager  les  autres)  with  wondrous  tales  of  how 
the  winner  had  really  been  backed  quietly  by  various 
persons.  Such  rubbishing  romances  were  to  be  met 
with  even  after  Signorinetta’s  Derby  win,  although  you 
might  as  well  have  searched  on  Epsom  Downs  for  a 
phoenix  or  a  unicorn  as  for  a  backer  for  that  mare. 
Last  week  I  read  in  a  daily  paper  a  rigmarole  farrago 
about  a  firm  of  commission  agents  having  received 
£300  from  Berlin  to  put  on  Submit  for  the  Cesare- 
wi'tch  on  the  morning  of  the  race.  A  Berlin  backer 
would  probably  bet  in  marks,  so  that  the  £300  would 
have  to  be  divided  by  twenty.  The  story  is  no  doubt  a 
pure  fiction,  tor  such  a  bet  would  certainly  have  been 
covered,  and  there  was  no  money  for  Submit  at  New- 
maiket  on  the  day  of  the  race.  The  betting  over  the 
Cesar  ewitch  was  so  slack  that  if  Mr.  Joel’s  horse  had 
been  backed  at  the  finish  for  £300  he  certainly  would 
not  have  started  at  100  to  3. 

There  ha.ve  been  some  enthusiastic  vapidities  about 
the  successes  of  the  American  horses,  which  are  said 
*°  bave  been  regarded  with  much  satisfaction.  This 
may  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  backers  of  those 
winners,  but  most  owners  and  trainers  would  be 
delighted  to  see  the  American  horses  all  on  their  way 
back  to  the  United  States.  Business  is  business  on 
the  Turf  in  these  days,  and  there  is  nothing  pleasant 
to  those  who  pay  the  piper  in  seeing  about  one  hundred 
races  won  by  American  horses.  The  most  notable 
feature  in  the  performances  of  these  animals  is  their 
lack  of  stamina.  Not  one  of  them  appears  able  to  stay. 
The  American  horses  have  done  well  in  T.Y.C.  races 
and  seme  of  them  have  shown  good  form  over  a  mile, 
but  they  are  of  no  use  over  a  longer  distance.  They 
all  appear  to  be  entirely  lacking  in  stamina,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  the  Ascot  Cup 
being  won  by  an  American  horse. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Merry,  who  died  last  week,  had  own 
racehorses  for  about  thirty  years,  and  he  won  a  lar 
number -of  handicaps,  but  his  colours  were  never  si 
cessful  m  any  great  stake.  He  was  the  younger  son 
Mr,  James  .Merry,  of  Belladrum,  who  was  one  of  t 
^eminent  ,  figures  on  the  Turf  from  about  18 
”al!i  r.  '  ^  is  stated  that  Mr.  Merry  twice  carri 

1  t  ie  Perby5  and  tbat  he  won  “  a  large  sum  in  bet 

£fin  nnn1  .Occaf.on-  1  believe  that  Mr.  Merry  p 
£60  000  into  his  pocket  when  Thormanby  won.  b 
e  c.id  not  back  Doncaster  for  sixpence.  The  lar-o-( 
staAe  ever  won  by  Mr.  Merry  was  netted  over  * 
Gesarewitch  of  1863,  which  was  won  by  Lioness  a 
the  race  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  owner  owr 
to  his  row  with  Colonel  Ousely  Higgins,  which  cans 
his  permanent  exclusion  from  the  Jockey  Club. 


!"'IK  Carlton  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Grill  Room  t 
Mall.  Gerrard  7826.  'Perfect  from  the  point  of view  of Comt 
Situation,  and  Decoration.”—  The  Times.  Unrivalled  cuisine. 


POLO— FOOTBALL :  CHARITABLE  AND 
SABBATICAL— RUNNING. 

The  Hurlingham  Committee  has  reversed  its  previous 
decision  and  has  decided  to  challenge  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Polo  Cup.  The  procedure  that  has  been 
adopted  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
that  Hurlingham  suggested  last  summer.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  gave  only  two  months’  notice.  No  Dreadnought 
drivers  being  about  to  resist  invasion,  they  played  the 
part  of  Julius  Caesar  and  wirelessed  to  the  Senate  the 
observations  of  our  ancient  conqueror.  So  England 
said,  “  We  will  let  each  other  know  six  months  ahead  if 
we  think  of  challenging  each  other.  It  will  be  better 
for  our  nerves,  and  in  England,  we  like  to  have  a  lot 
of  time  to  arrange  our  muddles,  otherwise  we  cannot 
get  through.”  Nothing  definite  was  done*,  and  so 
England  says,  “  We  propose  to  come  over  next  Septem¬ 
ber  if  we  can  arrange  matters;  we  will  let  you  know 
definitely  in  June.  You  may  make  the  meeting  as  late  as 
you  like  in  September.  Tn  effect  you  only  gave  us  two 
months,  we  will  give  you  ten  weeks’  definite  notice.”  I 
do  not  suppose  the  most  severe  critic  of  Hurlingham  will 
object  to  the  form  or  manner  of  the  challenge.  But 
is  the  committee  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge?  Plas  it  the  ability  of  Bonnie  Dundee  ?  Will  it 
he  able  to  call  out  its  horses  and  call  out  its  men? 
Can  it  organise,  can  it  select?  Has  it  the  capacity  to 
pursue  any  definite  object  for  any  time,  or  will  it  yield 
to  popular  clamour?  Has  it  strength,  or  is  it  a  bend¬ 
ing  reed  waving  to  every  breeze  that  blows?  Giving 
the  fullest  consideration  to  the  questions  that  are  pro¬ 
pounded,  as  the  judges  say,  not  merely  as  judge,  hut 
as  a.  jury,  I  am  afraid  I  must  answer  these  questions 
in  the  negative,  except  as  to  the  last  one,  and 
I  find,  as  a  fact,  that  the  committee  is  a 

trembling  reed.  Barely  a  month  or  two  earlier 

this  very  committee  had;  decided  not  to  challenge. 
Thereupon  very  fierce  attacks  on  their  policy  appeared 
m  the  press.  These  attacks  culminated  in  a  post¬ 
script  to  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  by  Captain 
Creed.  For  sheer  abusive  invective  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  Was  irreproachable  and  unapproachable.  The 
committee  were  impossible  persons.  They  knew 
nothing  of  polo.  The  control  of  the  game  at  Hurling¬ 
ham  had  drifted  into  the  hands  of  shopkeepers  mas¬ 
querading  as  sportsmen.  The  game  was  managed  by 
horse-copers.  Hurlingham  must  rescind  the  decision 
of  this  sub-committee.  If  the  committee  had  been  pick¬ 
pockets  or  poachers  they  could  not  have  been  more 
roundly  abused.  And  after  tin s  abuse  they  reverse 
their  decision.  To  such  men  the  difficult  task  of 
selecting  and  organising  a  polo  team  for  the  States 
is  to  he  entrusted.  No  wonder  one  trembles  to  think 
what  will  happen.  It  is  surely  desirable  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  polo  that  an  organisation  committee  should 
he  appointed  to  supersede  the  wobblers  on  the  present 
committee.  The  vocabulary  of  the  polo  player  appears 
•  o  be,  if  one  may  take  Captain  Creed’s  effusions 
as  an  example,  pretty  vigorous  and  effective.  The 
effect  on  one’s  mpd  of  the  tergiversation  of  the  Hur¬ 
lingham  Committee  is  that  the  player  who,  by  himself 
or  his  friends,  can  abuse  the  committee  most  vigorously 
will  have  the  best  chance  of  being  selected  irrespective 
of  his  merits  as  a  player,  while  the  owner  of  polo  ponies 
who  wants  his  team  taken  has  only  to  be  sufficiently 
vitriolic  and  then  he  will  get  a  little  easily  earned 
increment  on  the  price.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
which  met  at  the  Cavalry  Club  was  unanimous.  I 
xiiibt  that  in  this  military  environment  the  committee 
will  still  remember  that  mounted  players  are  required. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Football  Association  graciously  permitted  a 
match  in  which  amateurs  took  part  to  be  played  for 
charity.  The  teams  were  selected  from  Church  and 
Stage,  and  many  of  the  players  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Amateur  Football  Association  only.  On  Avhat  prin¬ 
ciple  then  can  P.A.,  Ltd.,  refuse  to  sanction  the  match 
j0r  Sheriff’s  Shield  between  the  Corinthians,  who 
are  A.E.A.  men,  and  a  leading  professional  team.  This 
maten  is  in  the  cause  of  charity.  But  the  spoil-sports 
o  it, A.,  Ltd.,  refuse  permission  because  of  the  rup- 
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ture.  It  is  obvious  that  spite  and  not  principle  is  at 
the  bottom  of  F.A.,  Ltd.’s,  policy.  By  the  way,  it  must 
be  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Council  to  see  that  an 
International  match  has  been  arranged  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  the  teams  being  composed  solely  of 
A.F.A.  men.  The  position  of  the  A.F.A.  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  becoming  stronger.  Foreign  clubs  who  play 
the  game  as  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  English  football  politics.  They  realise  that 
the  position  of  F.A.,  Ltd.,  in  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  is  the  outcome  of  bluff  and  bounce,  and  that  it 
does  not  represent  those  men  who  engage  in  the  game 
solely  from  love  of  sport.  The  foreigner  has  his  senti¬ 
mental  side,  and  the  attitude  of  the  F.A.  which  pledged 
itself  to  promote  amateur  sport  on  the  Continent  does 
not  appear  to  them  quite  consistent  with  the  virulent 
hostility  it  displays  towards  the  amateur  player  in 
its  own  native  land.  The  question  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  A.F.A.  on  the  British  Olympia  Council  has 
yet  to  be  decided.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  genuine 
amateur  organisations  to  adopt  a  very  strong  attitude. 
It  is  a  crying  scandal  that  men  who  have  done  nothing 
but  fight  the  battle  of  amateurism  against  a  gang  who 
care  for  nothing  but  money  and  professionalism  should 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  and  be  ostracised  so  far  as  com¬ 
petitions  are  concerned  by  a  body  that  is  formed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  amateur  sport  in  all  its 
branches  at  Olympic  festivals.  The  foreigner  regards 
us  in  many  respects  as  hypocrites.  This  feature  of 
British  football  intensifies  the  feeling.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  our  insular  humbug.  There 
is  nothing  noble  or  Imperial  in  the  attitude  of  F.A., 
Ltd.,  and  the  Council  as  an  amateur  body  will  degrade 
itself  if  it  does  not  see  that  A.F.A.  is  represented  on  its 
Board.  Nay  more,  it  must  say  to  the  F.A.  that  if  it 
prefers  to  quarrel  rather  than  waive  its  objections  for 
the  purposes  of  Olympic  festivals,  then  the  Council  will 
entrust  to  the  A.F.A.  the  duty  of  selecting  a  team  to 
represent  England. 

The  question  of  Sunday  football  is  again  to  the  fore. 
F.A.,  Ltd.,  has  forbidden  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the 


North  London  Football  League,  Mr.  Heard,  the  bon. 
secretary  of  the  Middlesex  F.A.,  made  a  speech  saying 
that  those  who  played  on  Sunday  would  be  forbidden, 
to  play  under  F.A.  rules.  The  players  must  make  their 
choice.  F.A.  was  an  organisation  for  weekday  football. 
This  is  really  very  nice  and  epigrammatic.  Let  it  be 
so ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  what,  in  the  name  of  anybody 
you  please,  has  the  F.A.  to  do  with  Sunday  football? 
The  Homan  Catholics  find  it  consistent  with  their 
consciences  and  religious  views  to  play  the  game  on 
Sunday.  What  right  has  F.A.  to  interfere?  It  may 
lay  down  the  principle  that  no  league  or  trophy  match 
shall  be  played  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  it  will  take 
no  cognisance  of  any  match  played  on  a  Sunday. 
Lord  Kinnaird,  as  president  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  no 
doubt  finds  himself  in  high  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
F.A.  Council.  The  professional  player  does  not  want 
to  play  on  Sunday.  But  there  are  hundreds  of 
youngsters  with  long  hours  in  shops  and  trades  who 
get  their  only  chance  of  a  game  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  the  summer  they  get  their  tennis  and  cricket  at 
the  grounds  that  some  of  the  big  shops  provide.  But 
in  winter  they  are  debarred  from  any  game  at  all.  They 
see  their  employers — perhaps  the  members  of  the 
Council — going  off  for  a  Sunday’s  golf,  but  they 
must  not  have  an  hour’s  football,  on  the  penalty  of 
never  getting  a  match  on  a  weekday.  Well,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  F.A.,  or  rather  the  members  of  the  clubs 
that  are  affected,  must  be  a  set  of  inarticulate  nincom¬ 
poops  if  they  are  going  to  submit  to  such  restrictions 
on  their  liberty.  Talk  of  over-legislation  in  sport! 
This  is  indeed  over-legislation  with  a  vengeance.  In 
Germany  they  play  football  on  Sunday,  they  go  to 
the  theatre  and  music-hall  on  a  Sunday,  because  they 
have  no  time  to  do  it  on  any  other  day.  My  denomina¬ 
tional  friends  are  for  ever  citing  the  beauties  of 
Germany’s  social,  political,  and  fiscal  system.  They 
must  take  the  football  with  it.  But  seriously,  it  is  a 
serious  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to 
prevent  him  playing  a  game  of  football,  if  he  wishes 
to,  on  Sunday.  It  simply  means  that  youngsters  are 


A  GREAT  ART  COLLECTION. 


An  event  that  is  commanding  widespread  attention  is  the  dispersal  of  the  choice 
collection  of  Art  Treasures  brought  together  by  the  eminent  connoisseurs 
Messrs.  Wills  &  Simmons.  The  sale  is  occasioned  by 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  WILLS  FROM  THE  FIRM. 

During  the  years  these  gentlemen  have  been  associated  as  collectors  and 
distributors  they  have  accumulated  many  fine  pieces  of 

RARE  QUEEN  ANNE,  CHIPPENDALE,  SHERATON,  ADAM, 
LOUIS  XV.  AND  XVS.  FURNITURE, 

OLD  ORIENTAL,  CONTINENTAL,  &  ENGLISH  PORCELAINS* 

Including  specimens  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Worcester,  Derby,  Sw  ansea 
Nantgarw,  Wedgwood,  and  many  others. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  large  and  representative  collection  of 

VALUABLE  MINIATURES, 

RARE  XVI,  CENTURY  AND  OTHER  BRONZES, 

MARBLE  GROUPS  AND  FIGURES, 

Also  the  beautiful  specimens  of  German  XVI,  and  XVII.  Century  glass. 
Tothecolkcto  of 

ENGLISH  CHINA 

an  unrivalled  opportunity  is  afforded  of  securing  unique  specimens  of  Chelsea 
Bristol,  Worcester,  Swansea,  Derby,  etc.,  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

The  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  offered,  containing  many 
specimens  worthy  of  our  National  Museums,  and  bears  excellent  testimony  to 
{•he  taste  and  judgment  of 

Messrs.  WILLS  &  SIMMONS,  445,  OXFORD  STREET. 

The  Genuineness  of  Descriptions  is  in  all  cases  Guaranteed. 
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driven  to  gambling,  and  drinking,  and  loafing.  If 
they  have  to  get  fit,  they  eschew  these  evils.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  F.A.,  Ltd.,  is  Pecksniffian.  Fancy  the  M.C.C. 
the  L.T.A.,  or  the  Royal  and  Ancient  of  St.  Andrews 
boycotting  men  who  play  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  or  golf 
on  a  Sunday !  One  rule  of  conduct  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.  The  former  may  play  as  they 
please;  the  latter  may  not.  The  tyrants  of  football, 
F.A.,  Ltd.,  come  down  on  them  at  once,  and  these  are 
representatives  of  the  game  in  free  England.  The 
lord  may  golf,  the  shop-hoy  may  not  play  football. 
.What  absolute  nonsense  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  am  delighted  to  see  from  the  statistics  of  the  health 
of  the  Army  that  both  at  home  and  abroad  the  per¬ 
centage  of  wastage  from  ill-health  is  on  the  downward 
grade.  In  a  great  measure  this  is  attributable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  to  the  decline  in  drinking.  The 
soldier  drinks  less,  and  he  is  physically  fitter.  Partly 
this  result  is  due  to  the  more  rational  methods  of 
training,  but  chiefly  it  is  due  to  the  craze  for  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  which  is  about  the  only  healthy  craze  in  existence. 
A  good  marching  record  to  a  regiment  is  as  good  as  a 
coaling  record  to  a  ship  in  the  navy.  But,  more  than 
anything,  the  result  is  the  outcome  of  keenness  for 
football.  The  Association  game  appeals  to  the  soldier. 
Whether  at  Aldershot  or  the  Tower,  in  all  weathers 
and  seasons  the  football  is  in  evidence.  ’The  man  keeps 
fit  to  play  for  his  company  or  his  regiment,  and  other 
men  keep  fit  to  try  to  do  the  same.  The  results  may  be 
had  for  the  brewers,  but  they  are  good  for  the  country. 

The  Olympic  gathering  of  last  year  boomed  pro¬ 
fessional  running.  Oartnell,  the  American  sprinter 
and  English  champion,  has  gone  over  to  the  professional 
ranks.  He  has  beaten  Postle,  the  Australian,  on  a 
snow-covered  track,  and  has  cut  the  British  record  for 
220  yards.  This  last  summer  he  won  the  English 
amateur  championship  over  that  distance.  Then  the 
Albert  Hall  has  been  put  to  a  strange  use.  Dorando 
ran  Gardiner,  who  is  a  professional  runner,  on  a  track 
laid  down  there  consisting  of  cokernui  matting.  Well, 
the  Englishman  cut  out  the  pace  on  a  track  twenty 
laps  to  the  mile,  and  he  cut  all  records  for  the  full 
distance,  and  for  twenty-five  miles  as  well.  Hayes,  the 
winner  of  the  Marathon,  is  said  to  have  done  fire 
minutes  faster  on  a  decent  track.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  University 
runners  who  will  next  term  be  training  for  the  three 
miles  to  Gardiner's  times  for  the  distance.  The  first 
mile,  4  mins.  39  2-5  secs.,  quite  a  good  college  mile ; 
the  second,  9  mins.  38  secs.,  with  Dorando  a  fifth 
longer  ;  and  Dorando  just  the  same  distance  behind  at 
the  third  mile,  14  mins.  42  1-5  secs.  Perhaps  some 
sportsmen  will  put  up  a  purse  for  Gardiner  to  un 
against  Hayes  and  Siret,  the  Frenchman,  at  Stamford 
Bridge  next  summer  on  .some  calm  evening.  There 
would  be  a  gate.  The  directors  of  the  Chelsea  Foot¬ 
ball  Club  might  consider  the  suggestion.  There  should 
be  money  in  it. 


The  Rugby  football  trial  match  at  Twickenham  was 
in  most  respects  satisfactory.  For  some  reason  Huime 
was  resurrected  at  half.  He  was  a  failure.  Gotleyj 
the  Oxford  man,  worked  the  scrum  finely,  and  Poulton, 
who  wants  a  rest,  showed  he  could  play  inside  and 
combine  well.  But  it  will  take  a  lot  to  convince  me 
that  there  is  a  finer  wing  in  the  country.  Johnson,  of 
Bristol,  is  the  long-looked-for  full-back  to  take  Gamlinh 
place. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


A  PARAGRAPH  has.  been  going  the  rounds  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  ordinary  motor-car  insurance 
policy  does  not  cover  damage  sustained  while  a  car  is 
engaged  in  electioneering.  The  premium  which  the 
owner  pays,  it  is  explained,  is  generally  applicable  to 
cars  used  “  for  private  pleasure  purposes,”  and  in  all 
cases  the  policy  expressly  excludes  liability  of  claims 
for  “riot  and  civil  commotion.”  I  have  looked  up  my 
own  policy,  in  the  Gar  and  General  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  can  find  no  restrictions  of  the  kind  specified ; 
nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  such  should  be 
imposed — as  regards,  at  least,  the  use  of  a  car  for 
ordinary  purposes  during  an  election.  “  Riot  and  civil 
commotion”  is,  perhaps,  another  matter,  and  if  a  car 
got  damaged  in  this  way  an  insurance  company  might, 
perhaps,  reasonably  demur  to  paying.  But  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  car  is  not  covered  when  being'  used  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  course  of  an  election  is  surely 
ridiculous.  On  what  grounds  should  an  owner  be 
debarred  from  using  his  car  in  this  way  if  he  chooses 
to  do  so  ?  Personally,  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  first- 
class  company  would  dream  of  opposing  any  properly 
authenticated  claim  arising  under  these  circumstances. 

Another  question  now  being  discussed  is  as  to  the 
conditions  upon  which  motorists  should  lend  their  cars 
for  electioneering.  When  the  election  was  some  way 
off  it  was  always  laid  down  that  owners  should  on  no 
account  oblige  candidates  in  this  way  without  exacting 
from  them  in  return  rigorous  pledges  in  regard  to 
motor  matters,  hut  when  the  time  actually  arrives  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  this  policy  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  put  into  practice  as  might  be  supposed.  For  when 
issues  such  as  those  now  confronting  the  country  are 
involved,  every  serious  man  must  realise  that  something 
more  important  than  even  the  claims  of  motorists  is  at 
stake,  and  the  owner  who  has  sufficient  political  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  lend  his  car  in  the  first  place  is  hardly  likely 
to  he  narrow-minded  enough  when  the  time  tomes,  to 
sacrifice  his  convictions  on  vital  matters  to  his  sup¬ 
posed  interests  qua  motorist.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  reason  why  owners  lending  their  cars  should  not 
get  the  best  terms  that  they  can  from  their  candidates. 
Politicians  seeking  election  develop,  as  we  know,  a 
wondrous  sympathy  for  causes  which  make  little  appeal 
to  them  at  other  times. 

Certainly  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  writer  who 


Electric  Carriage  Hire, 


7,  Hertford  Street,  MAYFAIR. 


THE  ELECTROMOBILE  COMPANY.  LIMITED 

1045  GERRARD. 

Comfortable,  Convenient,  and  Inexpensive, 
for  Shopping,  Calling,  or  Theatre. 

WINTER  TARIFF  NOW  IN  OPERATION. 


FROM  SIX  SHILLINGS  AN  HOUR. 
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urges  motorists  not  to  “embarrass”  any  candidate'  by 
putting  questions  concerning  the  “  poor  man’s  ”  attitude 
towards  motor-cars,  or  with  the  further  advice  that  “  the 
best  way  to  propitiate  the  candidate  is  to  lend  your 
car  and  do  all  you  can  to  get  his  voters'  to  the  poll — < 
he  will  probably  not  be  so  mean  as  to  leave  you  in, 
the  lurch  later  on.”  The  writer  of  this  has  evidently 
never  heard  of  that  profound  aphorism  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  gratitude  in  politics.  Nor  is  it  evident 
why  a  candidate  need  regard  questions  on  motoring 
matters  as  any  more  “  embarrassing  ”  than  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  other  subjects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
questions  and  the  answers  thereto  are  of  more  imme¬ 
diate  and  practical  importance  to  motor  owners  than 
many  of  those  discussed  at  elections,  anti  without  put¬ 
ting  them  before  everything  else  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  motorists  should  not  avail  themselves  of 
their  ordinary  rights  as  electors  in  a  matter  so  closely 
affecting  them.  Otherwise  I  can  assure  my  confiding 
friend,  above  quoted,  that  they  will  almost  certainly 
find  themselves  “left  in  the  lurch.” 

Some  one  has  been  calling  attention,  not  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  indifferent  illumination  provided  by  most 
hack  lamps,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  experienced 
in  deciphering  the  average  rear  number  plate  by  then- 
aid.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  to  the  effect  that  “  a 
lamp  shall  be  kept  burning  on  the  car  so  contrived  as 
to  illuminate  by  means  of  reflection,  transparency,  or 
otherwise,  and  render  easily  distinguishable,  every  letter 
or  figure  on  the  identification  plate  fixed  on  the  back 
of  the  motor-car  or  of.  any  vehicle  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  motor-car  as  the  case  may  he”;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  I  fear,  that  its  intention  is  frequently  nullified 
in  various  ways — as,  for  example,  by  the  number  plate 
being  obscured  by  mud,  by  the  lamp  being  turned  down 
too  low,  by  its  being  unsuitably  placed,  and  so  on.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  if,  as  matters  stand,  one  back  light  out 
of  a  hundred  would  be  of  the  smallest  use  so  far  as 
identifying  a  car  going  at  any  speed  is  concerned.  It 
is  assumed,  however,  that  such  arrangements  comply 
with  the  law,  and  this  is  all  that  most  motorists  care 
about. 

Many,  indeed,  expressly  advocate  the  barest  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  favour  showing 
as  little  light  behind  as  possible.  This  is  rather 
foolish,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  motorist’s 
own  interests,  for  a  good  rear  light  is,  in  many 
circumstances,  essential  to  one’s  safety,  in  foggy  or 
misty  weather  for  instance,  when  the  possibility  of 
being  run  into  from  behind  by  a  faster  car  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ignored.  If  the  efficient  illumination  of 
hack  numbers  were  really  desired  there  is  little 
doubt  that  transparent  lighting  would  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  now,  since  this  method  is  incom¬ 
parably  more  effective  than  any  other.  Also  number 
plates  would  probably  be  placed  much  higher  than 
they  usually  are.  With  the  ordinary  side  entrance  car 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  placed  quite  high  up  instead  of  only  a  foot  or  so  off 
the  ground,  where  they  naturally  get  obscured  by  the 
mud.  In  this  imperfect  world,  however,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  idle  to  expect  the  average  motorist  to  adopt  these 
ideal  arrangements  save  under  compulsion. 

The  familiar  gibe  at  the  individual  posing  in  motoring 
get-up  and  lacking  only  the  motor-car  to  make  him 
complete,  is  recalled  by  the  extensive  arrangements 
which  are  being  made  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of 
aviation  at  present,  before  we  have  got  the  aviators. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  elaborate  plans  now  on 
foot,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aerial  League,  which 
is  inviting  the  names  of  people  all  over  the  country 
able  to  assist  balloonists  and  aviators  in  various  ways — 
as  signallers,  owners  of  sheds,  makers  of  steel  wire, 
canvas,  and  so  on.  Who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  look- 
in  o-  ahead?  At  least  we  may  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  when  our  aviators  eventually  do  begin 
to  darken  the  sky,  they  will  find  that  every  arrange- 


Lor.r)  Lonsualf.  lias  owned  more  Ilian  one  six-cylinder  Noise¬ 
less  Napier  and  usually  attends  the  meets  in  Leicestershire  on  his 
60  li.p.  six-cylinder  Noiseless  Napier  car.  Napier  cars  are  the 
Lest  and  British-built  throughout. 


ment  for  their  convenience  has  been  provided.  Was 
it  not  a  Frenchman  who  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of 
natation  on  diy  land  and  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  abso¬ 
lute  supererogation  to  think  of  entering  the  water?  In 
this  particular  case  the  laugh  is,  1  am  afraid,  against 
ourselves,  not  our  neighbours. 

Like  all  good  things  the  speedometer  can  be  abused, 
and  cases  which  occur  in  the  Courts  from  time  to  time 
suggest  that  this  not  infrequently  takes  place. 
Motorists  who  are'  notorious  scorchers — I  have  a  specific 
case  ia  mind — and  who  have  been  clocked  by  the  police 
to  do  anything  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  will 
turn  up  in  court  and  vow  with  hand  on  heart  thatj 
their  speedometer  never  registered  more  than  eighteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  the  beginning  of  things,  when 
the  case  was  not  too  flagrant,  magistrates  frequently 
believed  them.  Of  late,  however,  lying  of  this  kind 
has  become  so  common,  and  the  speedometer  defence 
in  -con sequence  has  fallen  under'  such  suspicion, 'that 
as  often  as  not  it  is  disregarded  even  in  instances  where 
it  may  in  point  of  fact  have  been  quite  legitimately 
employed,  and  the  whole  motoring  community  has 
suffered  in  consequence.  I  am  never  sorry,  therefore, 
when  those  who  “practise  to  deceive”  in  the  manner 
referred  to  get  howled  out.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
reported  last  week,  and  the  'evidence  made,  it  clear: 
that  the  defence  was  an  absolutely  bogus  one,  the 
defendant  in  this  case  relying  on  his  maximum  speed 
indicator,  but  the  prosecution  pointed  out,  of  course,  that 
this  could  he  controlled  by  the  driver  when  he  desired, 
and  in  the  end  a  conviction  resulted. 

The  rumour  is  denied  that  any  change  is  impending 
in  the  management  of  Varrxhall  Motors,  Ltd.  The 
report  had  obtained  currency,  it  seems,  that  Messrs. 
Percy  Kidner  and  Leslie  Walton  were  both  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  severance  of  their  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  it  appears  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
.foundation  for  these  rumours.  Quite  the  contrary — 
it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  both  of  the  gentlemen 
named  have  recently  increased  their  holdings  in  the 
company. 


WOMAN. 

>---»❖« . * 

THE  CHATTEL  WIFE. 

N  the  whole  dictionary  there  is  perhaps  no  word  of 
more  contradictory  meaning  than  the  word  “  inde¬ 
pendence.”  The  domestic  servant,  for  instance,  who 
gets  her  “  evenings  free  and  a  night  out  a  week,”  is 
not  considered  independent;  the  factory-girl,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  toils  all  day  and  “  clears  up  ”  at 
night,  considers  herself  a  free  and  independent  citizen. 
Similarly,  the  governess  in  comfortable  surroundings 
ranks  as  a  poor  down-trodden  slave,  while  the  little 
typist  who,  to  earn  a  hare  living,  has  to  get 
up  at  five,  and  who  is  far  too  much  exhausted 
on  her  return  to  do  more  than  swallow  her  supper, 
feels  herself  to  be  “  enjoying  ”  a  proud  and  glorious 
independence.  Since  “independence,”  therefore, 
seems  to  have  some  close  connection  with  “  keeping  ’ 
oneself  in  money  rather  than  in  kind,  it  is  a  source 
of  continual  surprise  to  me  that  the  English  gentle¬ 
woman,  who  now,  more  than  ever,  is  attempting  to 
assert  her  independence,  should  so  often  allow  her 
husband  the  privilege  of  her  ,  entire  financial  de¬ 
pendence  on  him.  That  is  a  curious  form  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  claims  absolute  political  and  social 
freedom  and  yet  is  entirely  content-  to  remain  in  com¬ 
plete  economic  subjection.  r 

Under  average  conditions,  the  relation  of  husband 
to  wife  is  almost  wholly  economic.  If  ideal  love 
were  not  so  rare  it  would  not  be  ideal.  To  the  woman, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the,  man  is  an  economic 
asset.  To  the  working  gentlewoman — and  she  is  of 
the  class  that  feels  most  strongly  on  the  question  of 
independence — he  is  perhaps  someone  to  talk  to  in  the 
evenings,  more  probably  someone  who  will  give  her 
a  home,  most  probably  someone  who  will  release  her 
from  the  workman’s  train  or  the  office  grind.  Economi- 
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(“ally,  she  brings  him  an  entirely  doubtful  quantity 
of  housekeeping  ability.  In  any  case,  she  is  sure  of 
the  home,  while  he  has  to  trust  to  luck  as  to  her 
housekeeping  prowess ;  she  receives  more  than  she 
gives,  and,  naturally  enough,  she  has  to  make  up  the 
deficit  by  taking  the  position  of  junior  partner, 
possibly  even  of  office-boy. 

Though  there  is  far  less  suffrage  propaganda  in 
France,  the  superior  position  of  the  French  woman  has 
often  been  noted.  If  the  husband  keeps  a  shop',  she  keeps 
i+  too;  there  is  no  question  of  her  capacity  for  busi¬ 
ness,  nor  is  her  share  in  the  joint  business  regarded 
as  “  interference.’’  With  rare  exceptions  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  the  Englishwoman  in  a  position 
so  .entirely  taken  for  granted.  But  then  she  starts 
on  a  .  different  basis.  In  France,  the  portion¬ 
less  girl  would  be  fairly  certain  not  to  marry; 

.  from  the  moment  of  her  birth,  therefore,  her  parents 
set  to  work  to  provide  her  with  a  “  dot.”  Incidentally, 
the  dot  ”  system  isi  perhaps  the'  greatest  incentive  to 
thrift  so  entirely  lacking  in  this  country.  The  dowered 
girl  goes  to  her  husband  with  a  certain  solid  backing — 

which  proves  its  value  in  times  of  stress  or  illness _ - 

and  is  not  only  willing  but  prepared  to  work.  The 
average  Englishwoman,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
independent,  but  she  is  also  romantic.  And  romance 
with  her  prefers  the  role  of  beggar-maid  to'  King 
Cophetua-  In  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  likes  her  hus¬ 
band  to  raise  her  to:  his  side.”  She  scorns  romance 
on  a  business,  basis.  Too  late  does  she  realise  that 
the  small  business  or  professional  man  cannot  really 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  housekeeper.  He  spends  on 
her  more  than  he  gets  from  her.  Her  value  to  him 
is  one  of  “ostium”;  in  a  day  it  may  be  reduced  to 
nil.  .  The  independence  she  hoped  to  increase  by 
marriage  depends  entirely  on  his  kindliness  or  for¬ 
bearance. 

It  is  curious  that  wnile'  English  women  are  chasing 
the  shadow  they  do  not  see  that  their  destiny  depends 
on  the  substance — on  the  power  of  woman  to  make 
heiseh  an  economic  asset  during  as  well  as  before 
marriage.  As  long  as  everything — stuff's,  clothes, 
food  was  made  at  home,  as  long  as  families  of  thir¬ 
teen  were  proverbial,  housekeeping  was  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  undertaking.  To-day,  it  is  comparatively  trifling, 
and  an  empty-handed  wife  is  a  luxury  which  too  often 
becomes  merely  an  expense.  The  uneconomic  attitude 
of  women  towards  marriage  colours  the  whole  of  their 
work.  Woman’s  work  is  so-  often  inferior  because' 
she  expects  at  some  period  or  another  to  leave  off 
doing  it.  Not  until  women  are  prepared  to  regard 
work,  or  its  equivalent  as  constituting  three-parts  of 
marriage  will  woman’s  work  be  reliable  or  women  be 
really  “  independent.” 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXIX. — More  About  the  Witness-box. 

You  told  me  last  time  we  met,  Mr.  Court,  the'  way 
I  should  be  called  on  to  tell  the  story  in  the  witness- 
box  of  how  the  girl  was  run  over  in  the  Strand  by  the 
motor-car.  Then  we  were  interrupted.  You  promised 
to  explain  to  me  later  on  what  it  meant  to  be  cross- 
examined.  Now,  please,  Mater  on’  has  arrived.” 

“  When  the  barrister  who  is  on  your  side  has 
finished  asking  you  questions  to  get  from  you  the  state¬ 
ment  he  has  in  front  of  him  of  what  you  are  prepared 
to  say,  up  rises  a  barrister  for  the  other  side,  whose 
object  it  is  to  demolish  your  statements,  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  case  he  is  trying  to  make  out.  Now,  in 
the  case  you  will  be  in,  he  will,  of  course,  be  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  motor-car,  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  acts  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  his 
servant.  He  will  probably  try  and  show  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  all  the  girl’s  fault,  and  that  she  walked 
into  the  motor-car,  not  the  motor-car  into  her.  He  wall 
doubtless  have  witnesses  on  his  side  who  will  tell  a 
different  tale  from ^y ours.  We  will  assume  that  their 
story  is  that  the  girl  ran  into  the  street  without  look¬ 
ing  to  see  if  a  car  was  coming— -that,  in  fact,  the  car 
was  being  driven  very  carefully  and  slowly,  whereas 
\  our  tale  is  that  just  there  the  Strand  happened  to  be 


nearly  empty,  that  the-  car  suddenly  came  out  from 
behind  a  stationary  cart,  and  that  it  wras  going  far  too 
last  for  a  place  like  the  Strand.” 

So  it  "was — the  chauffeur  deserves  all  he  gets.” 

Well,  the  opposing  counsel  will  have  two  things 
to  do  he  will  try  and  break  down  your  story,  and 
then  he  is  bound  to  put  to  you  the  statements  his  wit¬ 
nesses  are  going  to  make,  in  order  that  you  may  have 
a  chance  of  saying  whether  they  are  true  or  false. 
Hence  you  will  often  hear  him  use  the  phrase,  ‘  I  put 
it  to  you.’  For  instance,  he  will  say:  ‘Now,  I  put 
it  to  you  that,  the  car  was  only  proceeding  at  six  miles 
an  hour.  If  you  didn’t  know'  ivhat  to  expect,  you 
might  feel  surprised  after  you  had  expressed  your 
views  pretty  strongly  that  it  wTas  going  eighteen,  that 
he  should  take  the  trouble'  to  make  such  an  apparently 
silly  remark  to  you — but  that  is  what  one  of  his  wit¬ 
nesses  is  going  to  say.  And,  in  order  to  let  the  jury 
get  an  idea  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various 
statements  made,  each  eye-witness  gives  his  or  her 
account  of  what  happened,  and  then  is  asked  for  am 
opinion  on  the  view  of  the  accident  taken  by  hostile 
witnesses.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that  part,  but  how  does  he  set 
to  wrork  to  break  down  my  'statements?  ” 

“  Well,  he’ll  treat  you  very  courteously.  A  girl  in 
your  position  evidently  does  not  come  into  court  to 
commit  perjury ;  and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  bully 
you  would,  go  tremendously  against  him  with  the  jury, 
especially  if  you  w^ear  a  usual  hat.” 

bhe  was  always  well  dressed  and  she  bowed  at  the 
shadowed  compliment. 

Fie  will  probably  try  to  show  then,  not  that  you 
are  telling  a  deliberate  untruth,  but  that  you  did  not 
really  see  what  happened  till  it  was  all  over,  and  that 
your  natural  feelings  for  the  poor  injured  girl  against 
the  rich  owner  of  the  motor-car  has  naturally — very 
naturally — led  you  to  a  little  sympathetic  exaggeration.” 
“Yes,  that  sounds  clever.  How  will  he  do  it?” 

“  I  should  think  he  wrnuld  tackle  you  first  on  the 
position  of  that  stationary  cart  and  try  and  get  you  to 
admit  that  the  cart  wras  ‘between  you  and  the  motor-car 
when  the  accident  happened.  Of  course,  he  won’t  put 
the  question  to  you  bluntly  like  that.  The  art  of 
croS'S -ex am i n at i o n  is  like  the  powder  of  childhood.  You 
wrrap  up  the  bitter  bit  in  jam.  And  so  he  will  start 
apparently  very  gently,  very  guilelessly,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  drawing  you  on  to  talk — just  like  a  pleasant 
man  talking  to.  a  girl  he  has  been  introduced  to  about  a 
lamentable  accident  that  has  occurred.  Nothinp'  harsh 
in  his  treatment  of  you  ;  nothing  of  the  fierce  and  brutal 

cross-examination  you  had  been  led  to  expect — oh  !  no _ 

a  charming  talk  with  a  charming  talker.  That  is  your 
moment  of  danger,  if  you’re  not  speaking  the  truth, 
.out  don’t  hesitate  and  try  to  think  what  he’s  after. 
Because  . you  can’t.  Not  only  has  he  got  a  brain  care- 
fu.llv  trained  to  hide  his  object — but  he  also  knows  what 
his  witnesses,  will  say,  which  you  don’t.  Your  desire 
is  to  get  the  jury  to  believe  your  story.  Answer  everv 
question  frankly  and  don’t  wrorry  about  him.  Only  * 
don’t  talk  too  much..  Answer  his  questions,  but  don’t 
enter  upon  a  disquisition.  And  if  there  is  any  question 
you  don  t  understand,  say  so,  and  make  him  put  it  in 
another  way.” 

.  How  will  he  wu'ap  up  the  question  of  that  interven¬ 
ing  cart?” 

Oh  that’s  easy  enough.  He  will  ask  what  time,  you 
entered  the  Strand  and  lead  you  gently  up  to  it;  were 
you  shopping;  did  you  notice  the  jeweller’s  shop  near 
the  accident?  You  were  looking  in?  Very  natural. 
And  you.  heard  a  scream,  and  turned  round?  Don’t 
you  see  if  you  answered  yes  to  those  simple  questions 
you  re  done  at  once— it  shows  that  you  were  attracted 
to  the  accident  by  the  scream.  Which  means  you  never 

saw  whether  the  car  ran  into  the  girl  or  the'  girl  into 
the  car.  ° 


Tncky  very  tricky— and  do  women  make  good 
wr  i  t  ness  e  s  ?  ® 

“You  are  a  persistent  person  at  vcur  thirst  for  in- 

f oi mation  I  fear  we  must  leave  that  to  a  more 

convenient  season.”  more 
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BUTTERFLIES— ALL  BLACK. 

My  title  is  justified  by  some  intelligence  as  reliable 
as  startling,  which  I  have  just  received  from  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  world  of  Fashion.  Black  is  to  be  the 
wear  at  Monte  Carlo  and  its  environs  this  season.  Thus 
do  the  powers  ordain,  and  it  is  rather  an  unusual  state 
of  affairs,  since  white  is  the  most  generally  patronised 
by  those  who  gaily  flit  to  ‘‘the  sunny  south/'  I  have 
endured  colder  days  and  nights  in  “that  sunny  south” 
than  any  I  have  experienced  on  the  bleak  mountain- 
tops  of  Wales,  where  the'  Lloyd  Georges  grow.  But  that 
is  by  the  way. 

I  suspect  that  the  order  will  be  most  faithfully  obeyed 
in  the  evening  time,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  mom 
popular  expression  of  the  mode  will  be  jet.  There  is 
some  most  attractive  jet  in  the  market  at  the  moment, 
the  foundation  being  of  very  fine  net,  the  decoration 
a  close  powdering  of  infinitesimal  beads.  I  have  met 
two  beautiful  models  doing  honour  to  this  net,  the  one 
showed  the  net  in  twro  panels,  large  and  square,  over 
an  Empire  dress  of  soft  black  satin,  these  panels 
hanging  straightly  from  neck  to  hem,  open  under  each 
arm,  and  of  the  same  shape  at  the  back  as  at  the  front. 
They  were  hemmed  with  a  scroll  device  worked  m 
crystal,  bugles,  and  silver,  and  bordered  with  a  narrow 
skunk,  the  effect  being  entirely  admirable.  The  square 
decollet  age  showed  a  few  iolds  of  white  tulle,  and  the 
pendant  sleeves  of  jet  exhibited  again  the  little  undei- 
sleeve  of  tulle.  The  other  dress  was  tight-fitting,  with 
the  jetted  net  draped  round  crossways  and  fastened  on 
the  left  hip  with  an  enormous  diamond  hook  and  eye,  a 
decoration  which  again  appeared  on  the  right  shoulder. 
The  sleeves  and  bodice  were  cut  in  one,  and  once  more 
a  black  soft  satin  lining  was  used. 

Under  either  such  circumstance  she  would  be  a 
churl  indeed  who  did  not  gladly  take  the  bin  den  of 
the  black  evening  dress  upon  her  shoulders  or  rather, 
off  them,  for  both  frocks  were  low.  However,  the  low 
dress  is  not  staple  wear  in  the  South,  where  trans¬ 
parency  is  the  order  of  our  nights,  and  few  things  loon 
better "  on  a  white  skin,  or  while  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  skin  is  not  as  white  as  we  could  wish  it,  than 
the  finely  jetted  net. 

For  the  black  evening  frock  there  are,  however,  other 
alternatives.  There  is  the  immensely  popular  black 
charmeuse,  and  this,  made  with  a  full  tunic  held  well 
into  the  heels  at  the  back  with  some  elaborate  ornament 
either  of  passementerie  or  jet  heavily  fringed,  will  be 
much  in  evidence. 

Doubtless  we  shall  mingle  our  black  with  white  ;  the 
white  satin  lining  either  to  the  jetted  net,  or  to  the  net 
heavily  traced  with  silk  floss  or  chenille,  or  lace 
embroidery  is  always  attractive.  White  dresses  em¬ 
broidered  with  iet  have  charms,  and  white  and  black 
chiffon-velvet  brocade  merits  much  patronage. 

There  is  a  noticeable  diminution  in  our  worship  of 
silver,  small  wonder  since  we  have  bestowed  upon  this 
an  unswerving  devotion  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  now. 

The  black  proclamation  is  to  extend  to  furs.  In 
former  years  white  furs  have  flourished  exceedingly  in 
the  garden  by  the  Mediterranean,  now  black  fur  is  to 
be  worn  with  light  cloths.  Thus  is  it  foretold,  and 
skunk  flounces  on  coats  and  skirts  alike  are  to  be 
recognised  as  pre-eminently  acceptable.  The  long  coat 
of  caracule,  enveloping  and  voluminous,  is  also 
approved. 

There  is  a  new  skunk  toque  with  a  broad  band  of 
large  jet  beads  intersecting  its  crown  in  the  centre. 
However,  one  -would  prefer  to  think  now  more  of  the 
flower-decked  hats,  and  on  some  of  these  too  I  have 
noted  a  band  of  black  fur.  Black  beaver  hats  trimmed 
with  light  feathers  and'  flowers  are  to  be  seen,  and 
tulle  and  jetted  and  embroidered  net  make  full,  high 
crowns  to  velvet-brimmed  turbans. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  am  fully,  unalterably,  and 
eternally  determined  to  consider  faithfully  the  desires 
of  the  great  Goddess  Fashion,  I  would  take  in  mj 
trunk  for  the  South  at  least  one  light  evening  gown 
and  two  day  dresses  of  light  cloth  in  short  Princess 
or  coat  and  skirt  style,  decked  with  silken  braid. 


Also  I  would  vote  the  very  latest  type  of  blouse  too 
entirely  adorable  to  be  resisted.  This  exploits  the  old 
Indian  shawl  very  lightly  decked  with  a  design  worked 
in  pipings  of  the  same,  while  polished  gilt  buttons! 
decorate  it  from  the  neck  down  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrists  of  the  sleeve.  Indian  patterned  cotton  is  also 
used  to  make  some  new  blouses,  trimmed  again  with 
pipings  and  gold  buttons,  while  amongst  other  triumphs 
in  this  direction  I  have  seen  in  service  an  old  shawl 
on  a  white  ground,  the  pine  shapes  transferred  to  a 
white  soft  satin  foundation,  and  the  whole  veiled  by 
black  chiffon. 

The  black  chiffon  blouse,  mounted  on  white  lace,  is 
the  essential  complement  of  the  coat  and  skirt  of 
black  cloth,  or  black  velvet,  and,  whilst  I  think  of  it, 
how  amazingly  popular  are  the  black  velvet  coat  and 
skirt.  And  even  under  their  expensive  condition,  the 
material  costing  18s.  a  yard,  these  seem  within  the 
possibility  of  the  multitude.  “Fancy  that!”  as  some 
gentleman  said,  in  some  play  of  Mr.  Ibsen’s,  when 
times  are  so  bad,  and  money  so  scarce ! 

But  it  is  a  curious  fact  well  worth  noting,  and  com¬ 
forting  the  while,  that,  in  spite  of  disturbing  financial 
rumours,  and  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  High  Lords 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  much  fervid  determina¬ 
tion  of  future  thrift,  neither  women  nor  men  seem 
to  deprive  themselves  of  any  of  the  things  they  would 
like.  Owen  Hall  once  declared  that  he  never  let 
poverty  mean  anything  so  vulgar  as  want.  Just  now 
everybody  has  not  only  a  velvet  dress  and  a  long  fur 
coat,  but  also  a  motor-car,  and  his  is  evidentlv  a 
generally  accepted  dogma  of  wisdom.  Any  way,  it  is 
a  cheering  thought,  and  quite  seasonable,  proving  an 
established  goodwill— towards  ourselves. 


A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  TURBAN. 

(“The  Turban  style  of  coiffure  has  already _  been  superseded, 
after  a  vogue  of  little  more  than  three  months.”— Daily  Paper.) 

There  are  wails  in  the  boudoirs  suburban, 

There’s  a  pitiful  feminine  din. 

Already  gone  out  has  the  Turban 
Before  it  had  fairly  come  in. 

“  Scarce  three  months  the  West-End  has  known  it. 
But  worse  still  for  us  Fashion’s  freak! 

As  a  moribund  mode  we  bemoan  it, 

When  it  only  came  down  here  last  week. 

“  If  Tantalus  lived  in  these  late  days, 

He'd  own  ours  the  crueller  case. 

To  give  us  the  Turban  for  eight  days, 

And  then  whisk  it  off  into  space.” 

Thus  as  Rachel  her  children  lamented, 

Whom  to  death  bloody  Herod  had  done, 

So  Suburbia’s  damsels  demented 

Are  bewailing  their  Turban-shaped  bun. 


ANOTHER  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

On  the  principle  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing — though  you  may  have  too  many  good 
things — the  following  complete  menu  for  a  Christmas 
dinner  may  supplement  the  recipes  given  last  week. 

Menu. 

Roast  Goose  and  Apple  Sauce. 

Boiled  Turkey  and  Chestnut  Sauce. 

Roast  Hare  stuffed  with  Forcemeat. 

Plum  Pudding,  Mince  Pies. 

Cheese  and  Celery. 

Muscatels,  Raisins,  and  Blanched  Almonds. 

Nuts,  Oranges,  Figs,  etc. 


Roast  Gooses — When  the  goose  is  ready  dressed  for  the  spit, 
tiake  a  good  forcemeat  with,  half  a  pound  of  minced  apples,  one 
>ound  of  onions,  well  boiled  and  chopped,  a  tablespoonful  o 
Iried  and  pounded  sage  leaves,  and.  the  same  quantity  ot _ffne 
xread  crumbs.  Season  plentifully  with  pepper  and  salt.  Then 
tuff  the  bird  with  the  mixture,  secure  the  end  safely,  and  roast 
he  goose  before  a  good  fire  for  two  hours.  The  giblets  will  make 
i  good  gravy  if  prepared  the  previous  day,  as  they  take  some  time 
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to  get  ready,  and  the  fat  is  more  easily  removed.  Send  to  table 
with  a  tureen  of  well-made  apple  sauce. 

Boiled  Turkey.—  This  bird,  may  be  trussed  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  fowl  for  boiling.  A  well-boiled  ham  should  accompany  it 
to  table.  Serve  with  chestnuts,  and  a  dish  of  well- 
mashed  turnips.  Put  the  turkey  Into  milk  and  hot  water 
mixed.  When  it  comes  to  the  boil,  remove  the  bird  into  a  clean 
saucepan  of  hot  veal  stock,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  size.  Dish  the  bird  and  screen  with 
this  sauce.  Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  Reekitt’s  starch  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cornflour  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Let  it  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  slowly.  When  quite  cooked  pull  back  the  sauce¬ 
pan  and  stir  into  it  two  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs  .or  a  giLl  of 
cream. 

Chestnut  Sauce. — These  may  be  Toasted  in  the  skin ;  when  done 
remove  the  two  brown  skins,  and  lightly  crush  the  nuts.  Put 
them  into  a  little  white  wine,  with  a  spoonful  of  sug*r.  Give 
these  one  boil,  then  pour  all  into  a  rich,  thick  sauce,  flavoured 
with  grated  nutmeg.  Send  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Boast  Hare. — -When  ordering  a  hare  the  poulterer  should  be 
told  not  to  cut  away  the  flaps  of  the  stomach  of  the  hare.  When 
stuffed  the  opening  should  be  sewn  together  with  worsted.  A  hare 
must  be  well  basted  with  milk  for  quite  half  an  hour,  the  milk 
removed,  and  then  basted  with  butter;  The  stuffing  may  be  used 
made  as.  for  the  roast  turkey,  but  leaving  out  truffles.  Hares 
require  to  be  served  with  a  rich  brown  gravy.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  small  moulds  of  black  currant  jelly.  A  Tittle  gravy  may  be 
poured  over  the  hare  just  before  sending. to  table,  the  rest  sent  in  a 
tureen.  Garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley  placed  upon  slices  of  lemon. 

Mince  Meat,  for  Pics. — There  is  mincemeat  with  meat,  and 
mincemeat  without  meat.  If  meat  i3  added  it  must  be  most 
tender  and  free  from  fat,  skin,  and  string.  Mince  finely  one 
pound  of  raw  meat,  two  pounds  of  currants,  nicely  washed  and 
perfectly  dry,  one  pound  of  chopped  apples,  peeled  and  chopped, 
juice  of  two  lemons,  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  suet,  finely  chopped,  mace, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  all  finely  powdered,  a  half  ounce,  and ’a  little 
grated  nutmeg.  Mix  all  together  in  a  deep  earthen  pan,  add 
a  gill  of  port,  and  the  same  of  brandy,  with  the  juice  and  grated 
rinds  of  the  lemons. 

6 hristmas  Blum  JKu dding. — Wash  and  dry  one  and  a  half 
P'°*]IKjs  °f  raisins,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  currants,  stone 
and  chop  the  raisins  finely ;  two  pounds  of  fine  bread,  crumbs,  one 
pound  of  chopped  suet,  a  half  pound  of  fine  dry  flour,  eight  ounces 
of  candied  peel,  lemon,  orange,  citron,  minced  in  small  lumps, 
a  half  ounce  of  mixed  pudding  spice,  and  a  half  nntmeg  grated  ; 
nearly  a  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  well 
Together  in  an  earthen  pan,  then  pour  into  these  six  well-beaten 
eggs  through  a  sieve,  adding  enough  milk  to  make  the  whole 
into  hard  mass.  Set  aside  until  next  day.  The  next  day  stir 
into  the  mass  a  glass  of  old  ale,  one  of  brandy,  and  one  or  two 
glasses  of  sherry.  The  consistence  must  be  so  that  it  can  be 
passed  easily  into  two  well-greased  basins.  This  is  best  done 
■with  melted  suet.  The  puddings  may  be  covered  with  buttered 
paper,  or,  better  still,  a  paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  and. 
covered  with  a  cloth.  They  may  be  boiled  the  previous  day  for 
tour  hours,  then  another  four  hours  the  day  required.  But  many 
cooks  boil  them  nine  hours,  and  when  wanted  set  the  pudding  in 
the  basin  it.  was  boiled,  in,  after  removing  the  paste  and  cloth 
until  thoroughly  heated.  It  will  then  easily  turn  out.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  holly.  Pour  over  a  little  brandy  and  set  it  alight 
j ust  before  taking  to  table. 

LETTER  FROM  “MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy,  Aou  ask  m©  to  .send  you  at  one©  a 
selection  of  Christmas  crackers,  lint  you  must  telephone 
me  what  sort  you  particularly  wish  to  have.  I  have 
Tom  Smith’s  Christmas  list  before  me,  and  never  has 
R  been  so  comprehensively  up-to-date/  You  can  have 
the  South  Pole,  colloguing  with  a  motor  car,  or  aero¬ 


planes,  with  the  latest  novelties  in  flying  balloons, 
dirigible  fire  balloons,  parachutes,  etc.;  or  a  brilliant 
set  of  motoring  crackers,  with  masks  and  goggles, 
horns,  and  baby  cars ;  or  you  may  prefer  the  Terri¬ 
torials  or  Boy  Scouts.  You  can  have  even  General 
Election  crackers,  with  a  tug-of-war  depicted  on  the 
box  and  Big  Ben  looking  on  benignly.  Perhaps  you 
Will  choose  Roller-skating,  the  performers  shown  in 
carnival  costumes  on  the  lid,  or  the  Redskin  and  Cow- 
hoy  game,  containing  a  redskin  on  horseback  with  a 
pistol,  the  emulation  consisting  in  shooting  the  Red 
Indian  off  his  horse.  Other  games  with  crackers  are 
“  Capping  the  Clown,”  “'A  Trip  on  the  Continent,”  and 
“Tiny  Tots’  School,”  with  miniature  books,  slates, 
dunces’  hats,  and  kindergarten  novelties.  I  always 
like  the  pretty  little  Japanese  fireworks;  they  are  so 
delicate  and  daintily  pretty.  If  yon  want  these  you 
must  ask  for  Tom  Smith’s  Parlour  Fireworks. 

Among  others,  there  are  “Cape  to  Cairo,”  “Funny 
Football,  ’  “  Louis  Wain’s  Cats,”  masks  with  heads  of 
wild  beasts,  accompanied  by  appropriate  growls,  golf¬ 
ing,  Peter  Pan,  bridge,  and  Pandora’s  box.  The  Fire 
Brigade  crackers  have  a  most  exciting  picture  on  the 
lid.  The  crackers  for  table  decoration  are  charmingly 
pretty  this  year,  the  colours  very  delicate  and  refined, 
and  there  are  also  pretty  little  baskets  and  flower- 
decked  boxes  for  standing  on  the  table  filled  with 
crackers.  Children  love  the  tiny  little  “  Midgets,”  not 
quite  five  inches  long,  and  the  Tom  Thumbs,  even 
smaller;  and  there  are,  of  course,  the  Santa  Claus  sur¬ 
prise  stockings  and  babies’  socks  crammed  with  good 
things.  Wonderful  value  is  given  in  the  fid.  and  Is. 
boxes,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  only  British  labour 
is  employed. 

‘So  you  arc  off  in  (lie  New  Year  in  search  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Why  not  go  with  Jack  and  Winifred!  They 
are  going  again  this  winter  to  the  Winter  Palace  Hotel 
at  Nice.  It  stands  so  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cimiez 
Hill  that  it  catches  every  ray  of  sunshine  that  there 
is,  and  there  are  long  stretches  of  view  along  the  sea¬ 
board.  .  Jack  approves  the  excellent  cooking  and  Wini- 
Ired  enjoys  the  luxurious  appointments,  and  also  likes 
being  able  to  run  into  Nice  Avhenever  she  likes  in  one 
of  the  hotel  automobiles. 

Princess  Louise’s  Home  for  thq  Protection  of  Young 
Girls  and  the  Educated  Women-workers’  Loan  Training 
Mind  must  have  reaped  a  good  harvest  through  the 
hard  work  of  the  Veronique  Musical  Dramatic 
Society,  who  produced  last  week  the  “Three  Little 
Maids,”  by  Mr.  Paul  Rubens,  with  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes.  Lady  Fitz-George 
(president),  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Adolphus  .Fitz-George 
(treasurer)  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  make 
this  huge  venture  a  success,  and  W'e  shall  probably 
hear  very  soon  that  it  has  been  financially  so.  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise  attended  the  Court  Theatre  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  appeared  highly  entertained.  The  Three 
Little  Maids  themselves  wer©  excellent.  Miss  Iris  Fitz- 
George’s  quiet,  shy  little  maid  acted  as  a  capital  foil  to 


DOCTORS  APPROVE  GAS  FIRFS. 


(ThiTZl’  • t: Vr°m  Letters  received  from  well-known  Medical  Men 
(The  originals  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  our  consumers.) 

in  my  house«  and  liave  m  "nfov  im  1  ■«  t-.  h  <{  t  11,  , 

for  nl  lf  t  t  y0U?at  \he  four  Sas  ^es  which  you  installed 
lor  me  lieie  last  winter  have  been  a  great  success  and  that  the 
longer  we  use  them  the  more  we  like  them .  ’ 

“  After  four  or  five  winters  abroad  in  Swiss  and  German  hotels 
vuth  central  heating  we  did  not  at  all  like  returning  to  the  old- 

SwSCLCOa  IfiheS’  bUt  n0W’  wiih^cient  Sas  fiyes^we  are  most 
friend/’/7  1  recommer-ded  them  to  many  patients  and 

end'S-  B.A.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c. 


'  - w  HIV  All 

“  I  have  gas  fires  in  my  house,  and  have  during  the  winter  found 
them  most  useful  and  comforting— in  short  a  great  boon  ” 

„  r  .  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.r.,  &c. 

Gas  as  a  heating  agent  I  have  found  a  great  satisfaction,  and 
not  zn  any  way  injurious  to  health .” 

4l ,,  .  ,  M.D.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  L.R.C.S. 

My  gas  stoves  act  splendidly,  and  are  a  great  comfort. ” 

M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 


xn.L/.j  1YJL.  IN.Yy.O.j  OCC.  inends  flill. 

Further  testimony  from  Eminent  Medical  and  Scientific  Authorities  as  to  the  advantages  of  da,  -7;  &C* 

am  ant  ayes  of  QaS  Imres  mil  le  gladly furnished  ly 
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“Tlo  Little  Devil”  of  Miss  Gladys  O’Hagan’* 
rendering.  Never  lias  Miss  O’Hagan  shone  so  bril¬ 
liantly.  Her  costumes,  too,  were  charming,  and  the 
very  becoming  sun-bonnet  worn  in  the  first  act  ought 
to  become  the  rage.  Miss  ■  Daphne  Eitz-Geovge 
reminded  many  people  of  Letty  Lind  m  her  earliest 
days.  .She  lias  a  cjuiet  fascination  about  her  which  is 
very  taking  without  the  beautiful  voice  of  her  sister,  Miss 
Iris.  Miss  Gladys  Cherry  is  a  born  comedienne,  besides 
being  very  pretty,  and  Miss  Doris  Michel  1  is  another 
very  clever  girl.  Sir  Simeon  Stuart  took  fhe  part 
originally  played  by  G.  P.  Huntley,  and  was,  as  ho 
always  is,  a  great  success. 

Apropos  to  acting,  we  all  went  to  the  Queen’s  Theatre 
last  week  to  see  H.  B.  Irving  in  “  The  House  Opposite  ” 
and  were  duly  thrilled  in  the  first  act  and  interested 
throughout.  What  sweet  frocks  Miss  Eva  Moore  wears, 
with  just  that  dash  of  naughtiness  about  them  that; 
suits  the  part.  Why  is  it  that  purple  and  blue  with 
subtle  gleams  of  glitter  should,  indicate  wickedness? 
But  they  do  !  And  Miss  Muriel  Beaumont’s  electioneer¬ 
ing  motor  costume  is  quite  perfect.  All  the  ladies  who 
are  going  about  electioneering  during  the  next  few 
weeks  should  go  to  the  Queen’s  and  see  how  irresistible 
they  would  look  in  it.  There  is  so  much  in  becoming 
garments.  Many  a  vote  has  been  lost  or  won  by  a 
trying  hat  or  a  particular  fetching  get-up.  The  man 
does  not  know  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  such 
trifling  tilings,  but  all  the’  same,  it  is  the  hat  and  the 
frock  that  have  won  the  vote ! 

You  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  retired  naval  and 
military  or  reserve  officers  to  find  occupation,  and  yet 
there!  must  be  any  quantity  of  work  in  the  world  fop 
them.  The  latest  idea — and  I  think  it  an  excellent  one 
— -is  to  utilise  them,  as  Social  Guides  to  London.  There 
are  also  to  be  lady  guides  of  similar  social  standing, 
and  the  idea  is  to  he.  useful  to  American,  Colonial,  and 
Continental  visitors,  to  meet  travellers  from  the  country 
or  abroad  and  convey  them  across  London,  to  secure 
accommodation  for  them  at  hotels  and  to  organise  tours 
for  them  to  all  the  interesting  places  in  Britain.  Every 
one  of  the  Guides  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
London,  socially,  geographically,  and  historically,  and 
is  prepared  to  undertake  every  detail  in  connection 
with  the  visitors  that  may  save  them  expense  and 
annoyance,  whether  they,  come  on  business  or  in  search 
of  amusement.  Helen,  when  she.  heard  of  this  idea, 
cried  :  <£  Oh,  how1  willingly  T  would  have  paid  for  some 
one  to  see  to  things  for  me  at  Mercia  s  wedding,  when 
there  was  no  one  to  do  anything !  There  must  he 
dozens  of  similar  cases. 


;md  more  especially  of  the  shopping  of  the  last  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas  !  No  matter  how  much  one  takes  Time  by  the  forelock,  who 
does  not  find  herself  with  an  overwhelming  amount,  of  “  last 
things  ”  to  be  done,  even  on  Christmas  Eve.  Perhaps  onr  hearts 
expand  as  the  festival  approaches,  and  stimulate  1  lie  sense  of  the 
duty  of  giving.  The  sight  of  the  lovely  things  to  give  incites 
to  giving  also. 

We  are  so  sorry  over  here  for  the  affliction  which  lias  befallen 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Archie  Gordon  rvas  a  verv  popular 
member  of  the  Viceregal  family,  so  genial  and  cheery,  so  atten¬ 
tive  and  helpful  in  entertaining  the  Viceregal  guests  at  Dublin 
Castle.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  Dublin  for  a  few  days  last  week 
when  the  doctors  had  some  hopes  of  a  rally,  which  unfortunately, 
were  not  fulfilled.  Before  the  accident  it  was  persistently 
rumoured  over  here  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  contemplating 
resignation  of  the  Viceroyalty.  Few  Viceroys  care  to  stay  for  a 
prolonged  time  at  Dublin  Castle.  The  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  can 
hardly  be  said  to  hold  an  office  in  which  ease  is  combined  with 
dignity. 

Whether  or  nob  the  Chief  Secretary  will  pay  us  a  Christmas 
visit  was  not  announced  last  week.  But  for  the  turn  in  the 
political  situation  he  was  to  have  come  t,o  his  official  residence  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  for  some  weeks,  to  include  Christmas.  Every¬ 
one’s  plans  and 'all  social  arrangements  have,  however,  been  com¬ 
pletely  dislocated.  Lord  MacDonnell  comes  over  this  week  to 
join  Lady  MacDonnell  and  bis  daughter  at  the  house  which  he 
has  taken  for  a  few  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  on 
the  south  side.  He  will  spend  Christmas  in  his  native  land,  in 
the  cause  of  which  he  has  worked  so  perseveringly  and  hard. 
Many  of  us  hope  that  some  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  may 
again  find  him  actively  helping  to  rule  the  destinies  of  our 
island. 

Lord  Iveagh  was  staying  in  Dublin  last  week.  He  pays  many 
visits  to  bis  old  home,  and  is  a  believer  in  the  “  master’s  eye  ” 
with  regard  to  the  vast  business  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and 
the  great  philanthropic  works  which  he  lias  established  in  Dublin. 
He  presided  during  the  week  at  a  Conservative  meeting  and  made 
a  speech.  One  wonders  at  the  torrents  of  speeches  flooding  the 
country  just  'now.  Men  are  so  dreadfully  fond  of  talking,  and 
so  blind  to  that  failing  in  themselves! 

Amongst  those  who  are  returning  to  Ireland  for  Christmas  are 
Lord  and  Lady  Dunraven,  who  will  spend  it  at'Adare  Manor,  in 
Limerick.  Lord  and  Lady  Bessborough  are  at  Bessborougli,  Kil¬ 
kenny,  where  a  family  party  is  assembled.  Sir  Reginald  and 
Lady  Beatrice  Pole-Carew  have  been  staying  at  Ladv  Beatrice’s 
place,  Shaubally  Castle,  in  Tipperary,  and  entertaining  shooting 
parties.  Lord  and  Lady  Mayo  are  leaving  Palmerston,  Kildare, 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Biarritz.  May  we,  one  and  all,  have  a 
happy  Christmas,  with  nothing  to  disturb  our  peace  and  good¬ 
will. — Yours  ever,  Clabe. 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE. 


Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin: — 1 
Deabest  Madge, — How  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  for  the  compelling  nature  of  the 
great  Christmas  festival !  It  enables  us  to  lay  aside  for  tills  week 
at  least  the  thought  of  the  General  Election,  the  coming  political 
battle,  and  to  close  our  ears  to  “  the  thunder  of  tire  captains  and 
the  shouting.”  Whatever  else  we  shall  be  in  time,  we  women 
are  at  present  the  shopping  sex,  beyond  question.  And  how 
much  that  means  when  it  is  a  question  of  Christmas  shopping, 


THE  GARDEN. 

The  Difficulty  of  the  LTnheated  Greenhouse. 
HERE  is  no  part  of  the  garden  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  the  unheated  greenhouse.  The  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  simple  enough  if  only  hardy  plants  were 
grown  in  It,  but,  as  a  rule,  its  owner  is  more  ambitious, 
and  it  generally  contains  a  number  of  tender  plants 


SELF  RIDGE  Sj 


u 


OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 


Christmas  is  now  but  19  shopping  hour 
away.  The  tardy  Gift  selector  mustneeds 
make  haste  to  secure  and  despatch  the 
token  which  will  express  Goodwill  and 
Constancy  to  the  distant  friend.  May  w 
suggest  suitabilities  from  these  twoe 
sections  ? 


Welcome  Glove  Presents. 


For  Ladies. 

Ladies*  2-dome  Kid  Gloves, 
in  both  light  and  heavy  quai  = 
ifies,  all  fashionable  shades, 
2/6  a  pair. 

Fine  French  Suede  Gloves, 
3  buttons,  “Reda”  quality, 
all  shades,  Black  and  White, 
2/10  a  pair. 


For  Gentlemen. 

Gentlemen’s  Egal  Buck 
Gloves,  Tan  or  Grey,  lined 
fur,  i -dome  fastener,  or  elas- 
tic  wrists,"  5/9  a  pair. 

Gentlemen’s  Real  Doeskin 
Gloves,  with  wool  or  fur 
linings,  6/6,  6/11,  8/6  and 
11/9  a  pair. 


Acceptable  Handkerchief  Gifts. 


For  Ladies. 

150  Boxes  of  Ladies’  fine 
all-linen  fancy  embroidered 
Handkerchiefs,  half-a-dozen 
in  box  .  4-/ 3 

200  Boxes  of  Ladies'  fine 
all-linen  embroidered  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  half-a-dozen  in 
box  ...  ...  ...  ... 


5/6 


L 


We  pay  Postage  in  United  Kingdom. 


For  Gentlemen. 

Gentleine  n’s  Handker- 
chiefs,  substantial  quality 
Irish  linen,  hemstitched,  with 
narrow  or  wide  borders, 
1/-  each. 

50  dozen  Gentlemen’s  Silk 
Handkerchiefs,  heavy  make, 
hand-hemstitched  ...  1/6  each 

SELFRIDGE  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 
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Vflhieh  cannot  live  in  a  low  temperature.  The  only 
chance  is  to  keep  them  dry.  The  injury  caused  by  frost 
is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  moisture  in  the  cells 
in  the  process  of  solidification,  and  the  consequent  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  cell-walls,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of 
moisture  the  greater  the  injury.  Obviously  nothing 
can  be  done  to  save  plants  when  the  cell-walls  have 
actually  burst ;  at  least,  nothing  can  be  done  to  save- 
the  parts  beyond  the  burst ;  but  when  the  freezing  has 
stopped  short  of  this  stage  they  may  be'  restored  to 
health  by  very  gradual  thawing — syringing  with  cold 
water  and  shading  from  sunshine.  If  the  thawing  is 
rapid  the  stiffened  cell-walls  will  probably  be  destroyed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  and  around  them,  but 
if  it  is  gradual,  they  have  at  least  a  chance  of  regaining 
their  elasticity  and  accommodating  themselves  to 
circumstances.  Of  course,  it  is  far  better,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  freezing.  For  this  reason  dryness  is  essential, 
while  bell-jars,  hand-lights,  and  even  coverings  of  paper 
are  useful  for  the  protection  of  special  plants.  Mats 
stretched  over  the  glass  will  exclude  several  degrees  of 
frost,  and  when  they  are  used,  two  thin  ones  will  be 
found  more  effective  than  a  single  thick  one’,  because 
of  the  layer  of  air  enclosed  between  them.  Excellent 
mats  may  be  made  at  home  by  tying  together  little 
bundles  of  stiff  straw,  or  packing  wrappers,  sacking,  or 
other  similar  material  may  be  substituted  for  them. 

The  Shasta  Daisy  and  Its  Kin. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Shasta  daisy  was  first  put 
on  the  market  by  Burbank,  much  was  heard  about  it,  but 
when  it  was  brought  to  this  country  those  who  had 
tried  it  declared  it  to  be  merely  the  common  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum,  a  plant  which  has  been  grown  irj 
English  gardens  for  generations.  Its  coming,  however, 
seems  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  for  whereas  there 
was  hitherto  only  one  form,  there  now  are  several ;  so 
that  hybridists  must  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
species  with  the  idea  of  improving  it.  Most  of  the  new 
varieties,  such  as  Prince  Henry  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Bell, 
differ  from  the  type  only  in  the  size  of  their  flowers,  but 
there  is  Robinsoni,  with  narrower  and  irregularly  cut 
petals,  which  are  very  effective.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
produced  by  means  of  pollen  from  a  Japanese  chrysan¬ 
themum,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  so  hardy  as  the  others,  though  when 


Aches  and  Pains 

are  instantly  relieved  by 
a  good  rubbing  with 

r5S 

I  LUMBAGO  I  BRONCHITIS 
I  GOUT  |  NEURALGIA 

SORE  THITOAT  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/1J-,  1/6,  &  2/9  bottles 

Hirst,  Brooke,  &  Hirst,  Ltd.,  Leeds 


once  it  is  established  it  is  vigorous  enough.  Indeed, 
the  objection  sometimes  raised  to  the  species  is  that  the 
clumps  grow  so  rapidly  that,  unless  they  are  repeatedly 
reduced  in  size,  they  smother  other  plants  near  them. 
If  any  of  them  need  dividing  it  may  he1  done  now.  At 
the  isame  time',  as  they  soon  impoverish  the  ground, 
manure  should  be  mixed  With  the  soil. 

An  Ornamental  Winter  Plant. 

Among  the  plants  which  are  conspicuous  in  florists’ 
windows  at  Christmas  is  on©  with  several  popular 
names,  Chinese  lantern,  Cape  gooseberry,  and  winter 
cherry.  There  are  two  species,  Physalis  Akekengi  and 
P.  Franchetti,  the  latter  a  good  deal  larger  than  the 
former.  The  inflated  calyx  is  of  a  brilliant  orange-red 
colour,  and  inside  is  the  fruit,  with  the  seeds.  If 
desired,  the  seeds  may  he  taken  out  and  sown  ih 
spring.  The  plants  are.  hardy,  but  while  they  are 
growing — that  is,  until  the  end  of  summer,  when  their 
balloons  begin  to  change  colour — they  are  not  orna¬ 
mental,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  them, 
especially  as  it  should  be  a  sunny  and  sheltered  corner, 
and  such  positions  are  generally  reserved  for  the 
choicest  plants.  For  market  the  winter  cherries  are 
mostly  grown  in  pots,  .and  tljis  is  probably  the  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  They  can  then  be  moved 
about  as  may  be  advisable,  and  if  towards  the  end  of 
summer  they  are  moved  into  the  greenhouse  they  will 
acquire  a  richer  colour  and  escape  the  risk  of  injury 
by  rain,  wind,  or  insects.  The  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
planted  in  pots  at  any  time  between  now  and  spring. 
Of  the  two  species,  P.  Franchetti  is  undoubtedly  the 
finer. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Questions  in  connection  with  the  Garden  will  be  answered  in 
this  column  every  fortnight.  Every  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon  from  Truth  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Garden 
Editor,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret-street,  London,  S.  W. 

Winter  Garden  <R.  A.  T.). — With  a  brook  at  the  bottom  of 
your  ground,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  -water 
garden.  But  the  ditch  which  you  propose  to  dig  in  order  to  bring 
the  water  actually  into  your  ground  should"  be  not  merely  a 
branch  line  having  its  own  terminus,  hut  a  loop,  starting  from 
the  brook  at  one  point  and  returning  to  it  at  another,  a  little  lower 
down.  This  will  prevent  stagnation,  and  cause  a  current,  which 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  control  in  various  ways. 

Greenhouse  Flowers  (J.  L.).— Probably  the  following  would 
suit  your  purpose: — Paul’s  “Roses  in  Pot's”  (2s.)  and  Wright’s 
“  Pictorial  Greenhouse  Management”  (Is.). 


Ail  the  most ‘Beautiful  Women  use  ^ 


(ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  GREASE) 

FOR  PREVENTING  WB1  NB&LES, 

FOR  RESTORING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  CQlUPLEXiOM 
it  i3  unequalled. 

Blotches,  CliapsJreckles.Redness.Hoiigliiifiss.SuiilJurfl 

disappear,  as  if  by  magic. 

MOTORSSTS  find  it  iNVALUAiLE, 

Price :  1/3,  2/6  and  4/-  per  Pot.  1/3  per  Tube 

US©  also  iSRO'CJ  DRB  SSXSVSOPJ 

REFINED,  DEL5CHTFUL,  ABSOLUTELY  PURE* 

59,  Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  PARIS, 

Of  all  Che  mi  ts,  Hairdre  s  rs,  Perf  rr.ers  and  Stores . 

64.  Holborn  Viaduct, E.C., LONDON. 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  London  Flower  Co. 

(Howard  Howes,  Proprietor), 

22a,  North  Audley  street,  London,  W. 

Bouquets,  Table  Decorations,  Baskets  of  Flo  -  ers,  Choice  Cut  Flowers. 
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can  be  obtained  at  Caiignani,  No,  8,  Avenue  Massena, 

NICE. 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  SUPPER.  DANCING.  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

From  11.30.  In  Grand  Hall  from  12.30.  With  Valuable  Surprises  for 

INCLUSIVE  TICKETS  £1  1  ©  (Wines  included).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

'fables  should  be  booked  now  to  avoid  disappointment.  Telephone— 2tf9  Gerrard. 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION.* 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone’s  Treatment. 

The  success  which  has  attended  Dr.  E.  W  Alabone’s  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  cure  of  consumption  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
as  such  knowledge  mav  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  victims 
suffering  from  this  deadly  malady.  Dr.  Alabone  is  a 
thoroughly  qualified  medical  man,  having  held  high  public 
appointments,  but  these  he  relinquished  many  years  past  in 
order  to  make  the  cure  of  consumption  a  special  study,  and 
as  a  specialist  in  this  and  other  diseases  he  has  treated  with 
extraordinary  success  many  thousands  of  cases.  The  following 
letters  must  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  suffering  from  phthisis  or  asthma. 

Staines,  November,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, — Four  years  ago  1  was  given  up  as  incurable , 
but  L  was  recommended  to  try  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment  and 
went  to  Highbury  to  see  him.  My  progress  was  rapid  and 
most  satisfactory — I  have  now  no  cough  and  feel  in  the 
best  of  health.  Since  my  recovery  I  have  cycled  forty  miles 
in  one  day  without  feeling  the  least  tired. 

I  feel  the  saving  of  my  life  is  entirely  due  to  Dr.  Alabone, 
and  nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  recommend  his 
treatment  to  other  sufferers. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  (Miss)  L.  A.  P. 

St.  Sampsons. 

Sir, — I  tender  my  testimony  to  the  speedy  relief  of  Asthma 
by  Dr.  Alabone’s  treatment,  I  had  dreaded  the  approach  of 
night,  always  becoming  so  choked  that  J  feared  to  lie  down, 
besides  having  much  pain  in  the  lung. 

Improvement  set  in  immediately  I  commenced,  and 
gradually,  but  very  perceptibly,  I  progressed  till  I  feel  myself 
like  another  person,  able  to  enjoy  life  with  renewed  health 
and  strength  and  free  irom  pain. 

Yours  truly,  F,  Vincent, 

*  “  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and,  Catarrh,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  “incurable  ”  by  the  most  eminent  phys- 
cians;  46th  edition,  I08th  thousand,  prh-e  2s.  6d.,  post  free  oi  Author,  Edwin  W. 
Alabone,  M.D.Pliib,  D.nc.,  ex-M. R.C.S.Fng.,  Lynton  House,  Highbury-quadra  nt 
London,  N.  By  the  same  Author Testimonies  of  Patients,  with  Comments 
on  th  •  Open-Air  Treatment,"  price  Is.;  “Infamous  Con  uct,"  price  6d.  ; 
and  “How  the  Cure  of  Consumption  is  Suppressed,”  price  Is. 

PLEASURE  CRUISES 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including  the 

HOLY  LA  «D,  EGYPT, 
TURKEY,  GREECE,  DAL- 
MAtlA,  ITALY,  SICILY 
ALGERIA  SPAIN,  and 
PORTUGAL. 


Leaving  as  follows 

MARSEILLES  Feb 
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LONDON 


17th. 
Mur.  12th. 

,,  19th. 

April  9bh. 

„  21st. 
Feb.  25th. 

Illustrated  Programmes  post  free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SOM,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices, 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


SPECIAL  YACHTING  CBUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— DECEMBER-APRIL. 


R.M.S.P. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY, 


LONDON :  18,  Moor^ate-street,  E.C. ,  and  32,  Cockspur-sfcreet,  S.W. 


Amusements. 


ITSURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

JLJ  Managing  Director— ARTHUR  COLLINS. 

ALADDIN,  THE  CHILDREN’S  PANTOMIME. 

By  Sir  E.  Burnand.  J.  Hickory  Wood,  aud  Arthur  Collins. 

BOXING  NIGHT  and  TWICE  DAILY. 

WILKIE  BARD  and  GEORGE  GRAVES. 

IDA  RENE  and  MARIE  GEORGE. 

BOX-OFFICE  OPEN  ALL  DAY.  Tels.  -  2588-2589  Gerrard. 

GAIETY  THEATRE. — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10. 

T^ALY’S  THEATRE,  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  Mr. 

1  f  GEORGE  EDWARDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS, 
a  Musical  Play.  MATINEE  EVERY  SAI  URDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 


S' 


T.  JAMES'S.  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER* 

EVERY  EVENING  at  9. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST, 

A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  bv  Oscar  Wilde. 

Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 
and  Mr.  Allan  Aynes worth  in  their  original  parts. 

Preceded  at  8.30  b  THE  NPRSERY  GOVERNESS. 

MATINEE  (both  plays)  EVERY  W  EDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2.30, 
SPECIAL  MATINEE  BOXING-DAY  Dec.  27,  at  2.30. 


New  theatre.  the  woman  in  the  case. 

Evenings  at  9;  Mat.  Weds,  and  Sats.  at  2.30.  Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS; 
At  8.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.” 

“  A  WHITE  MAN”  :  FOLK  SPECIAL  MATINEE  ,  Boxing  Day,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Fri.,  Dec.  27,  28,  30,  31.  Mr.  HERBERT  SLEA'L’H  as  Jim  Carston. 

QHAFTESBtTRY  THEATRE.  THE  ARCADIANS. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 
SPECIAL  MATINEE  BOXING  DAY  at  2. 

Box-office  10  to  10.  'Pels.— Gerrard  6666  ;  6867. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


G 


W 


ARRICK. 


Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 

Lessee  and  Manager. 

DAILY  at  2.15  and  8.15. 

A  Fantasy  by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoare, 

Music  by  Edward  Jones. 

HERE  CHILDREN  RULE. 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY  at  2.15. 

Box-office  10  to  10.  .  Tel.— Gerrard  9513. 


A LHAMBRfl, 

XjL  GO  BERT  BELLING, 

ON  THE  HEATH. 
Matinee  Every  Saiurdav,  2.15. 


“  Our  Flag,”  Mile.  BRITTA, 

BRIEF,  BKAFF,  &  BROFF. 

JURY’S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Managing  Director,  Alfred  MOUL. 


IAMPIRE.  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

1L  LYDIA  KYASHT,  M.  PESHKOFF,  F.  FARREN,  B.  COLLIER,  etc., 


Evenings  at  8. 


and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Manager,  Mr.  J.  HiTCHlNS. 


PALACE.— ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  MISS  VIOLET 

VANS  HUGH  &  CO.  in  “THE  KNIFE,”  VESTA  TILLEY,  ADELINE 
BOYER  MARGARET  COOPER,  TOPICAL  PICTURES  on  BIOSCOPE,  dec. 
EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  (FULL  PROGRAMME,  SAT.  &  BOXING  DAY  at  2. 

QT.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  -DAILY,  3  and  8.  MASKELYNE 

1  >  and  DKVANT’S  MYSTERIES.  Magnificent  programme,  including  THE 
NORTH  POLE;  Mr.  -Maskelyues  famous  illusion  “  OH  etc.,  etc.  Seats  Is. 
to  5s.  Phone  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Sir  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE. 

Is,  to  5s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

_ Exhibitions. 

EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SHEPHERD’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Hoppner.  I  Bere  Forest,  by  Turner. 

Landscape,  by  Gainsborough.  |  Sir  G,  Pocock,  by  Reynolds. 

SHEPHERD’S  GALLERY,  27,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  S.W 

Madame  tussaud-s  exhibition.  —  Lifelike 

Portrait  Models  of  H.M.  MANUEL  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  Sir 
ERNEST  SHACKLETON,  Commander  R.  E.  PEARY,  Dr.  F.  A.  COOK,  &e. 


“TRUTH” 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited,. 

Distributing  Agent3, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin; 

17,  Donegal!  Street,  Belfast; 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls, 
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SCREENING’S  BOOKS 

All  Suitable  for  Xmas  Gifts. 


BARONESS  ORCZY’S 

Latest  and  Greatest  Remans®. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE 
SPARROWHAWK. 

By  the  Author  of  “THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.” 

Fifth  Large  Edition  Now  Ready- 


Other  Works  hy  Bareness  Orezy. 


BROCK 

BROCK 

BROCK 

BROCK 


THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL  Illustrated  by  H.  M. 

S  WILL  REPAY  Illustrated  by  H.  M. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  CANDLESTICKS 

Illustrated  by  U.  M. 

BY  THE  GODS  BELOVED  Illustrated  by  H.  M. 

the  old  man  bn  the  corner 

_  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  BROCK 

THE  TANGLED  SKEIN 

A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BEAU  BROCADE 

Price  6/- each,  cloth  ;  or  maybe  had  in  a  handsome  leather 
binding  for  7/6  net  each  volume. 


FOR  CHARLES  THE  ROVER. 

By  MAY  WYNNE,  Author  of  “  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE.” 

“  1  Henry  of  Navarre’  pub  the  seal  on  May  Wynne  as  a  writer  of  historical 
romance,  but  in  4  For  Charles  the  Hover  *  she  has  gone  one  better.” — 
Sheffield  Telegraph. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT. 

By  HOUGHTON  TOWHLEYrAuthor  of  “THE  BISHOP’S  EMERAL3S. 

' _ '  Tf  you  want  thrills  you  wifll  find  them  here.” — Daily  Mirror. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  TERROR. 

By  GERALD  BlSSf,  Author  of  “THE  DUPE.” 

For  a  distinctly  hair-raising  series  of  situations ‘The  House  of  Terror1 
may  ba  strongly  recommended,” — Evening  Standard. 

THE  STORY  OF  MR  LEWIS  WALLER'S  LATEST  SUCCESS. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

By  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX  and  STEPHEN  LOVELL 

i  .1  Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  principal  characters  and  scenes  in 
the  play. 


Th©  very  toest  of  the  “Don  Q”  stories. 

DON  Q’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  K.  Sc  HESWKETH  PRICHARD. 

Illustrated  by  CYRUS  CUNEO. 


BOOIVI ! 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

“I  read ‘Boom’  at  a  sitting,  which  means  that  I  found  it  interesting, 
nut  it  is  more  than  that— it  is  a  first-rate  satire  and  an  irresistible  niece 
of  humour.”— Black  &  White.  j 


/  THE  DISC. 

By  HARRIS1  BURIAND,  Author  of  “THE  FINANCIER.” 

“  Mr.  Burland  lias  not  lost  any  of  his  great  power  of  being  interesting  ”— 
Morning  Leadhr. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH.  At  all  Libraries. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  WOMAN  IN 
THE  CASE. 

By  C.  RANGER  GULL, 

Author  of  “The  Hypocrite,”  etc. 

The  story  of  Clyde  Pitch’s  play  now  being  performed  with 
great  success  at  the  New  Theatre. 

ONE  SHILLING  NET,  doth. 


GREENTNG  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91,  St.  Martin’s-lane  W.C. 


JOHN  &  EDWARD  BUMPUS, 

Ltd., 

350,  Oxford  Street,  W., 

Booksellers  by  Appointment  to 
H.M:  Tile  King. 


A  Book  is  always  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent.  Write  for  Xmas  Catalogue  just 
issued  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Fullest  discount  allowed. 

Telephone :  1651  Paddington. 


THt;  RfcLIAB.  IB  WuKK  uJH  KtifcKniNvc. 

NOW  RJBAOY, 

Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  1910. 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Peers,  Baronets, 

P  ivy  Council,  Knigh  s  and  Companions, 
•seventy-second  Edition.  Cloth,  Royal  8vo,  42/-.  Cash  Price,  31/6  net. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  orthe  Publishers,  HARRISON  &  SONS,  45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 


w  rr  21  . 

QUACKS 


PRICE  1/6  NET. 

false  remedies  and 
the  public  health. 

\A  ith  an  Examination  of  Existing  Laws  and  Suggestions  as  to  their 
— ,  _  „  Amendments  and  Extension. 

By  DAVID  WAXSH,  M .D.i  din., 

Senior  Physician,  Western  Skin  Hospital,  London. 

London  :  BAILLlfeRE,'  TINDALL, &  Co.,  8,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden. 


QTERILE  MARRIAGE:  Its  (  auses  and  Curative  Treatment, 
published  Post  free  P3hyg  [ian  to  a  HosPital  for  Women.  A  New  Edition  j ust 
Lordon:  Slieiley  <fe  Co„  Limited,  38,  Grace  church-street. 


DON'T  SNEEZE! 

You  can  get  rid  of  your  cold  by  using 

Dr.  MACKENZIE’S 

Sr”  Smelling  Bottle. 

It  will  Instantly  Relieve  and  Cure 

Cold  in  the  Head,  Headache, 

and  Neuralgia  in  the  Head.  Invaluable 
for  INFLUENZA.  Is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Faintness,  Dizziness,  etc. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price  ONE  SHILLING 
If  unable  to  obtain  at  your  Chemist,  refuse 
worthless  Imitations.  Send  14  stamps  aiid 
it  will  be  sent  post  free  in  U.K.  from 
MACKENZIE’S  Cura  Depot,  READING. 


SELECTED  COALS 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
by  truck  loads,  for  many  years. 

House  Coal,  Steam  Coal,  G  is  Coal,  Hotel,  Farm,  and  Estate 
Coal,  Welsh  Smokeless, Smithy,  Anthracite  Gas  Coke,  Special 
Horticultural  Coke,  Bunkering  Coal  for  Yachts,  &c. 

Enquiries  Invited.  Write  for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

PHILLIPS  8&  COMPANY,  LTD., 

25,  Coal  Exchange,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Since  1849.) _ 

O  TAMMER1N  G  PER  M  ANENTLYCURED .  A  d  ul  t  s  and 

IT  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  daily  pupils.— Booklet  of  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  Mr.  A.  C.  SCHNELLE,  119.  Bedford  Court  Mansions 
London,  W.C. 


EGYPT 

and  the 

HOLY 

LAND. 


A  SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTY 

will  leave  LONDON  on  February  14, 

via  CALATS,  MARSEI1  LES,  and  ALEXANDRIA  f0 
CAIRO,  The  PYRAMIDS  &c.,  JAFFA,  JERU- 
SALI  M,  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES,  BETHANY. 
JERICHO  THE  DEAD  SEA,  The  .JORDAN. 
BETHLEHEM,  NAZARETH,  IIBERIIjS, 
DAMASCUS,  BAALBEC,  &c. 

Camping:  Tour  by  Easy  Stages  from 

JERUSALEM  to  SEMAKH. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

LUBGATE  CIRCUS,  London,  E.C,,  and  Branches. 
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SirTbomas! 


Guarantees 

of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 

againsl 

Liability 


Employers’ 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
&  Insurance 


tbr  Accidents 
to  ttie  Public 


/  Horsa  Driving 
\NtearC*r  £  G&teraL 


Richard  J.Paull.Gen.Wenaser&Sec 


ASSETS  EXCEED  4.  2.00  0.0  0  0. 
CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500,00® 

Head  Office,  MOORG ATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  fay  Special  Act  of  Parliament.  FOUNDED  1871. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C* 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £116,500,000. 

Chairman  t 

Rt.  Mon.  LORD  ROTMS€MILD,  e5C.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


HEATH  Oil  TIES  . — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
without  loss. 

mGGME  TAX.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income 
Tar  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  paymeut  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 
Totms  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Company's  Offices  or  Agents. 

EGBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


CHRISTM  Pkm  a  p  p  e:  al  'c.  e-s  - 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office  :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Afflicted  Children. 


15  Branches:  London,  Provinces, Isle  of  Man, Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


Reports  and  other  information  from  the  Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


REEDHAM  ORPHANAGE 


PURLEY, 


(incorporated) 


SURREY. 


The  Board!  of  M&gnaeyoment  earnestly  ask 
for  aid  in  their  work . 

The  Charity  has  no  endowment  but  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
public  benevolence. 

300  fatherless  children  are  now  being  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  Orphanage. 

FieSp  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Board  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £2,500  from  their 
bankers,  and  have  no  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 

H.  COSMO  O.  BONSOR,  Treasurer. 

J.  ROWLAND  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office:  99,  CANNON  STREET,  E.O, 

Bankers:  The  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  E.C. 


“ARETHUSA”  JACKET5 
XMAS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 

“ARETHUSA”  and  “ CHICHESTER ” 
TRAINING  SHiPS. 
DONATIONS  ARE 

EARNESTLY  SOLICITED. 

President : — THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer: 

IF.  E,  HUBBARD  Esq., 

4.  ST.  HELEN’S  PLACE,  E.C. 

INCORPORATED  1904. 

80  Boys  each  year  enter  Royal  Navy. 
6,000  have  entered  Merchant  Service. 

The  National  Ref'qes  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 

LONDON  OFFICE:— 164,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

Joint  Secretary  /H-  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 
Joint  secretaries  ]  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


HAM  YAHD  SOUP  KITCHEN  AHU  HUSPltn,  1*46. 

President :  REAR-ADMiRAL  SIR  ADOLPHUS  FITZGEORGE,  K.C.V.O. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  Funds  for  Soup,  Bread,  and  Coal  Relief, 
and  a  Christmas  Dinner  to  1,000  poor  families.  Last  year  258,538  Meals’ 
213  Tons  of  Coal,  5,464.  Free  Nights’ Lodgings  were  given,  open  all  l  he  year)’ 
W.  H.  ASH,  J.P.,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  E.  PERRYN,  Treasurers. 
The  Hon.  JOHN  HARRIS,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Ham  Yard,  Creat  Windmill-street,  W. 

P”~  ADDINGTON  -  GREEN  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL,' 
PADDINGTON-GREEN,  London,  W.  (with  CONVALESCENT  HOME 
for  20  CHILDREN,  at  FAIR  VIEW,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS). 

Dependent  Entirely  bn  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Free  to  the  Sick  Children  of  the  Poor  without  Letter  of  Recommendation 
The  hospital  provides  46  cots.  Average  yearly  number  of  in  patients  730. 
Over  1,000  out-patients  weekly. 

The  work  of  the  out-patient  department  having  quite  ou’grown  existing 
accommodation,  the  committee  appeal  for  contribution  to  enable  them  to  make 
urgent  and  necessary  improvements.  £5,000  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and 
towards  this  sum  the  committee  have  managed  to  obtain  £2,508,  or  only  just 
about  half  what  i  ■  required.  Funds  are  also  needed  to  meet  current  expenses. 
DOUGLAS  OWEN,  Esq,,  Chairman,  9,  Wilbraham  place,  ,s.  \V. 
GEORGE  HANBCRY,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  28.  Prince’s-ga  c,  S.W. 


QHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY, 

. — =:-  ^  DENISON  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.W 

The  Main  Object  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

vduvo  of.f.sin  • _ 


This  it  endeavours  to  attain 
1.  By  bringing  about  co  operation  between  the  Charities  and  the  Poor  Law 
and  between  charitable  persona  and  agencies  of  all  religious  denominations 
amongst  themselves. 


2.  By  spreading  sound  views  on  charitable  work,  and  creating  a  class  of 

almoners  to  carry  them  out.  "  1 

3.  By  securing  due  investigation  and  flttlDg  action  in  all  cases. 

i.  By  repressing  mendicity.  C.  8.  LOCH,  Secretary. 
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Truth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


AACHEN.— Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

CORNELIUSBAD :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

BASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

<fc  quiet pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  late  Gii.H.  Territet. 

-GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNiVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

_Suites_of_rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

DUBLIN. — HOTEL  DER  KAISERHOF.  Rooms  fr 

jLJ  5  marks  upwards;  with  bath  and  toilet,  from  12  marks  upwards. 

B 


om 


ORDIGHERA.- HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  htl.  Hotwtr. 

htng.  Aprts.beclrma.  with  prv te.  hatli,  lavtry.  2  ifts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  &  Son. 


B 


ORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDS. 

Fvrte.  English  Htl.  Lge.  gdns.&  villas.  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.AVilnschniann. 


B ORDIGHERA.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

All  modern  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  hath,  &c.  Mod,  charges. 

B  ORDIGHERA.  —  HOTEL  D’ANG  LET  ERR E.~“oId- 

est,ab.  family  hotel.  Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  comfort. 
— Prop,,  X.  FUR  RUB  (Swiss!. 


c 


ANNES.— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 


The  recognised 


/CANNES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  i 

\  J  First-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming 

c 


BRISTOL.  Central. 

g  position. — Pr..  T.  SCHAER. 


ANNES.—  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE.  150  rooms  and 

baths.  The  most,  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 


c 


ANNES— HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GALLES.  Up-to- 

date.  Large  park.  Free  from  dust.  Splendid  panorama. 

/CANNES.  -  ROST’S  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

\J  the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  sea-view.  Cen.  heating. —  Fr.,  H.  ROST 

?TANNES.  —  HOTEL  DES  PALMIERS  ET  DES 

A/  PRINCES.  Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terms  for  families.— E.  GORGES,  Prop. 


CHEMIST.- GIN  NER"  &  CO.,  Court  Chemists.  Thi 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Hue  d' Antibes.  Tel.  527. 

pHATEAU  D’OEX,  Switzerland.— HOTEL  GRAND 

.  and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft,.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

COLOGNE.  -HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedra!.  All  modern  comforts. 

/"TOPEN HAGEN.-—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

TTRESDEN.- GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

-^^_£^s^IIoteI^to_Cein^&tm^open  location,  Grdn.  on  front  &  back,  mod,  terms. 

DUSS LL DORP.  HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  first-class. 

Aprts.  &  single  rms.  with  baths. -H.  Hengst,  Dr., prey.  H.  Europe,  Hamburg. 


T^LORENCE.-HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

1  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans.— G.  CANDRION,  Proprietor. 

"C'LOREN CE.-  HOTEL  REQINA  ET  VICTORIA."^FirIt- 

A  CIass-  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improved  and  redecorated. 


CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO. 


■pREIBURG  (Black  Forest). 

A  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas 


.  .  -  - -  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Tornabuoni,  17. 


H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 


HAMBFRG.-HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordt7 
Rooms  from  4  marks  upwaids;  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  in  marks  upwards. 

TNNSBRTTCK  (Tvrol). —  HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First. 

A  class,  facing Stn.  Ail  mod,  comfts..  Rooms  with  Bath.— C.  LANDSEE.  Prop 

L”  AHSANNE— CARLTON  HOTEL.  Splendid  sit.  Close 

to  English  church.  Mod,  comfort,  moderate  charges.— H.  MULLER,  Pr. 

I  AUSANNE—  PENSION  ROSARIO.  First-class,  finest 

/part  nr.  Eng.  Church.  Most  up-to-date  ifcoomft.. — H.  SEILEB-WINTON.  Pr 

T  UGANO— GRAND  HOTEL SVIETROFOLE.  First-class.' 

JLJUnrvlla.  ptn.,with  ltst.  ini  pints.  Hotel  faces  Eng.cbu  ch — Pr.  P.  BROCCA 


L 


M 


UGANO  SEEGER’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

class,  large  shady  grdn. .charming  view.lake.mountains  &  town.  Mod.  t.erms 

ENT  ONE. — HOTEL  BELLEVUE^" 

Clientele.— CHURCHMAN,  Prop. 


Golf.  English 


MENTONE.  HOTEL  LE  MALTE.  First-class  English 

house.  Every  modern  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff.  ® 


A/IENTONE.-HOTEL  DE  IURIN.  Central,  full  south. 

1  I  Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heati  >g  thr  rnghoiit.  Terms  fr  m  9  Vs.  to  15  fi?s  ™ 

jl/TENTONE.— ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.  First-class.  Under 

new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 

A  f  ENTONE:-  HOTEL  BEAU  RS VAGE.'~First-"^W^Ifv 

^ ^  hotel  withu'invaiiedpontiO’i.  All  latest  comforts. — KASPARTUEPP  Pr 

TV TENTON E.-GRAND  HOTEL  MONT  FLEUR1.  First' 
-LlNAVpPNLPr/‘  °'vn^ water  spring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heating. 

1\1  h  (S-  Tyrol)—1 HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New,  first- 

JT  8  cL.finst.  VW.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wild  see  Prags.Pnstertaler  Dolomiten. 


M 


M 


ONTE  CAR  LO.— HOTEL  WIN  l>OR  Fir.-t-class 

Eng,  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath.— Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  FAU 


/I  ONTE  CARLO  — HOTEL  HARTER  ET  MED9TER- 

RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino. — Prop.,  CH.  HARTER 


Monte  carlo.-hotel  du  helderT'm^T^: 

fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino. — A.  BREMOND.  Prop 


—  - . .  .  .  ■■■  ■  ■■■  — . .  ^  -  rrop. 

(\/l  ONTREUX  Ttrrii et).Switz  — GD  HOTtL? ALPES 

IT  8  Well-known  rendezvous  of  Eng,  and  Amer  clientele.— A  AHLBTTKtt  nr 

Montre U X.  — -  ------  ,T  ’  —  ’ 

Built  1905.  Unrvld 
by  English  &  American! 


M ONTREUX (Territ0t).-GND  HOTEL  BQN  PORT- 

Fay.  Eug.  house.  Apmts  with  baths.  Most  si 


t  sheltered  pos.—  L.  BA  HON  I,  Mgr. 


M ONTREUX.— HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

English  Winter  Hotel.  Newly  renovated.  R.  TURNER,  new  Manager. 

ONTREUX.— HOTEL  DE  L’EU ROPE.  First-class 

Eng.  finly.  hi.  Rently.  enlgd.  Mod.  tins. — AlatLam  BETTSCHEN ,  Prtress. 

1\/I  ONTREUX.  (Territet). — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Family 

lTJL  hotel  patsd.  by  English.  Recently  enlged.  Owngclns. —  G.  JEANNOD.Pr, 

]\rUNICH— HOTEL  ENGL8SCHER  HOF.  First-class^ 

i  v  i  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,  Roy  .Theatre  &  Roy. Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

UNICH.-GRAND  HOTEL  LEIN  FELDER.  First- 

class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath, _ 

X  ABLE ri . -  E  XciLsV  O R  HOTEL” 

if  Hotel  d 

N 


Hotel  de  Luxe. 


NAPLES.— HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Recommeuded 

for  its  cuisine,  position,  and  comfort. 


N 


NAPLES.— PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

comfortable;  splendid  view  of  bay;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO,  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittofia.  21-22. 


N 


7ICE. -TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  lirst-class  hotel 

opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 


K 


TICE,  Cimiez.— THE  WINTER  PALACE.  The  most  up-to 

1  date  high-class  select  family  hotel.  Beautful  garden.  Tennis.— J.AGID.Pr- 


TAIL0R-— F.  MacQOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Established  1879. 

19,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  NICE. 


o 


STEND.— HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 


PARIS. — HOTEL  LOUVOI3,  Square  Louvois,  between 

Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

PARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L’ATHEN EE,  Rue  Scribe]  <Jm> 

_ of  tiieleading  hotels. — E.  AMBliUSTER,  Manager-Proprietor. 

T3ARIS. — HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposits 

Tui levies.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrns. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LEKCHE 

PISA  — GRAND  HOTEL  and  HOTEL  DeToNDRES 

Thefirst  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot-water  heating.— W.  GAHBKECUX,  Pr. 

pAPALLO. — HOTEL  VERDI.  Favourite  English  house. 

JLU  Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light.  Lift.  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  <£  renewed." 

Rome.— excelsior"  hotelT””” 

Hotel  de  Luxe. 


I>  OME. — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  High-class  in  every  respect 

\i  Quiet  pos.  on  the  Barberini’s  Gdns.  Pat.  by  Royalties.— M.  C  ANE LL I,  Mgr " 

p  OME  -HOTEL  QUIRINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  bn  fafnoui 

1  V  Via  Naziouaie.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.  — BUCHER-DURRElt,  Prop. 

ROME— SAVOY  HOTEL.  First-class  family  hotel  near  the 

gardens.— Proprietor  and  Manager,  J.  LENGYEL. 

T>  OME. — WIN  DSOR  HOTEL.  Full  south,  Via Ver^T^ntes 

JLL  of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent.  ln-at.,mod.  com?.— CASTETTI  &  LAN  TEN  AY 

p  OME  — FISCHER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  Unrivalled  ouiet  & 

Lii  sunny  position  (Ludoviri  quarter),  every  mod.  comft., lifts.  8  to  12  francs. 

CHEMISTS.  —  H.  ROBtR  ■  3  S&  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corso  Umberto  417-418. 


WAN  REMO-BEAiECKE  8s.  HEYWOOO,  House  and 

P  ,  Kst\te  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  application 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents.  i  l  u'iLlon- 


T.  MORITZ.  THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

)  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths 

'^b  HOTEL.  The  most  fashionable 

Baths  with  suites  ot  rooms.  -Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADRUXT’S  EliBI'N* 


rF'FNERiFE,OrotHva.— GRAND  HOTfeL  HUM  BO  MDT 

A  -The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotaiu 

\  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  th“ 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting 
\  b.  Pat,  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gd.  cookg  Best  wfnes 

WIESBADEN.  —  FOUR  S  E  A  S  O  NSH OT  E  L™sT^l 

BATHS.  I  meat  pstn.,  opp.  Kurliaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring 


W  JESBADEN.-HOTEL  NASSAU.  The  English  home' 

8  >  with  magmneent  bathing  &  medical  esta!  .nit.  Situated  at  the  Curpl.ic*! 


\\T IR ^ E A D li N.  —  PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS  Tr 

\  }  to-date  lamily  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  runnir  -  ' 


l  running  h.  c.  water. 


— - ....w  iruiu  niciaoie. — . 

wivirubi  A.-GRAND  HOTEL  ECIEN^  First-class 

Ii0.5'  Unrvld-  p°s-  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  ( Uos«  to  Kursaal.  Patronised  ! 
nghsh&  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALLLGGER-WYRSCH,  Prop.  | 


TXUIESEADWN.  —  RESIDE, NZ-HOTEL  anTBAm 

Cent.A  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms' 

ZURIGH.— DOLDER.  THE  GD,  HOTEL  Mow  tk  a 

-October  15-  The  WALPHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position1  finest  viet° 
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Foreign  Pensions. 


A  A  CHEN-. — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Buchel.  First- 

wCjl  class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf. 

A  LASSIO— HOTEL  PENSION  NORFOUC  First- 

-XX  class,  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 

TAERLIN. -PENSION  HERZBERG.  121b  Pot«*damer  pri- 

-I  1  ratstr.  High-cl.  fmly.  psti.  Lrgst.  in  Berlin.  Cen.pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  chgs. 

,  Pots- 

prtrss. 


T)EJRL1N.— PENSION  MQ£LTZL-SH  fcKlDAN.  28, 

JLA  darner  Str.  Fst.-cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier- gar.  Every  comf. -Eng. 

TAERLIN. — PENSION  VOSS.  Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

-L  A  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.Zoo.gdns.  Very  comf.  Mod.  tms. — Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 

TAERLIH’. — PENSION  CCRDNER,  3,  Achenbaeherstrasse 

_LA  W.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  COHDNBR. 

BERLIN. — PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Strasse  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
— FRAU  CONSUL  BERGH,  Proprietress. 

BERLIN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43, 

First-cL  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.  tms. 

TA RUSSELS. — PENSION  ROEGIEFS,  94,  Rne  d'u  Prince 

»  A  Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Ailcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Large  grdn.  Trnis.  mod. 

COLOGNE.— PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Blumenstrasse- 

Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf.— Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 


Dresden. —  pension  schmalz,  25,  sidonien 

Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubengast. 

RESDEN.-PENSION  m EINCKE,  5S,  Prater  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tms. — FrL  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


D 


D 


RESDEN  —  PENS’QN  FO*RD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort¬ 

able  Euglish  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn. 


D 


USSEL DOR F.-PEN SION  BIERWIR  <  H,28a  Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-el.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 

RANKFURT  A/M.— ANGLO* GERMAN  PENSION. 

70,  Wol f sgangst rass e.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 
Proprietress. 

T^HANKFURT  A/M.  PENSION  JUNG.  Xeue  Mainzer 

-L  Strasse 23,  First-cl.  fmly.  hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 

Hamburg.— pen.  schneioer,  Kiopstockstr.  23 p- 

Very  select?, Fam. Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths 

A  MBUSG.-PFNSI  C  N  HOOFE,RotherbaumBeneckestr. 

23 1.  Very  comf.  Pension,  beautiful  view, facing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 


H 


T  AUSAN  ,v  E. 

1  v  railway  station, 


—  PENSION  LEi DEN  FROST,  m 

overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 


Near 


'  UCERNK— HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

Li  family  house,  fine  pos-  Every  modern  comfort.  Very  moderate  terms. 


JVi 


UNIcE  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Tlieresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex.cooking.  Suiteswith  bath-rm.&  toilet  Vae.eleaning,  fine  pos. 


MUNICH.-PE^SION  v'ILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse 

Firsfc-cl.  family  lis.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Gallories  <fe  Academies* 

AT ABi-iBlo.— PE  .bluiM  BAKsxR,  10,  Via  Camcem.o. 

jLa  leadg.  English  pension,  tine  sit.,  facg.  bay,  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius 


ICE. — PENSION  A -GLA.'SE  (Marine  Filla),  77,  Ptome- 

L\  nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  ;  os.  close  the  sea  Gard.  Comf..  mod.  trms. 


R 


OME.— PENSION  O  RuiLi.,  Via  Collino  23^— Select 

comf.  fam  pens.,  quiet  sit.  ;  lofty,  sunny  rooms.— Eng.  Prs. ,  Miss  CARGILL* 

T7  iilNNA  — PENSION  VIENNA.  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com- 

V  fortablefam.  house,  cen.  pos  .near  all  sights.good  casino.  Swiss  management. 

BIARRITZ.  —  GRAND  HOTEL. 

First-class.  BIARRITZ.  The  best  in  every  respect. 
Renowned  Cooking.  Moderate  Terms. 


ALPiNE  SPORTS  LIMITED 


CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL 


Between  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  within  a  pleasant 
drive  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 

NOiV  OPEN. 

FINEST  SITE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

Lifts  connect  all  floors.  Lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
which  is  available  all  night  during  the  Season. 

Perfect  sanitation  of  Hotel  and  district. 

Omnibus  meets  trains  at  Mentone. 

Electric  Tramway  toMentone  and  Monte  Carlo 
Station  close  to  Hotel. 

Moorish  Pavilion  Restaurant  at  the  point  below  the  Hotel  for 
Teas  and  Light  Refreshments. 

Address  :  MANAGER,  CAP  MARTIN  HOTEL,  MENTONE. 


ftft 


Truth”  Hotel  List. 


BELFAST.— GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  Gains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast,”. 


Birmingham.  —  imperial  hotel,  formerly 

ACORN  HOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’ walk  from  both  Rail 
way  Stations.  Gaiage.  PasseDger  Lift.  Night  Porter.— Telegrams  Acorn  ”  oi 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel.  -Old-established. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine ;  great  variety  of  excellent  wines! 
Moderate  'tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  'lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECICFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin.  — hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified.  High-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

p  LASGOW.- WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

VdT  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  THIESl,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

p  RAND  CANARY. — The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

YA  METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Loudon,  E.C. 


I 


ONDON.— THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL, 

l  Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions,  Reasonable  tariff. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garagd  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 


LONDON— KINGSLEY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Hart-st., 

Bloomsbury-square,  London  (Near  the  British  Museum).  Well-appointed 
and  commodious  P  blio  Rooms  to  suit  modern  requirements.  AliFloorsFireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  night,  Full  T  riff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address ;  “  Bookcraft,  London.” 


MA 


ALVERN. — The__Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 


The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
hunters.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors. — For  tariff  apply  fo 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 

Margate.— white  hart  hotel. 

Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 

Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Umon. 

Xmas  Holidays,  Friday  to  Tuesday,  2  gns.  Address,  Proprietor. 

rFORQU AY. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

X  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast.  Visitors  received  eu  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WORSTER,  Manager. 


XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  HOLIDAY^. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

The  most  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Hritain 
Kay  Orchestral  Band.  &c.  Pure  air,  lovely  situation,  Excellent  Cuisine,  Electric 
Light.  18-hole  G'df  Course,  Motor  Garage.  All  the  latest  BATHS  and  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  TREAT M  ENT.  The  advantages  of  Harrogate  under  one  roof.  Physician 
Dk.  Luke.  Send  for  full  Programme  of  Xmas  and  New  Year  attractions.  ’ 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Director 


TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL. 

MOST  MODERN,  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING 
BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT 
NEAREST  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAGE’ 


CLIFTON  HOUSE  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  31,  Fitzroy-sq.,  W. 
(close  Oxford  Circus  and  Regent’s  Park).— Healthiest  position. 
Apartments,  inclusive  from  3/6  per  day.  Te'ephone— 5537  Mayfair. 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

£9  to  £123. 


1 


£9 

£10 

£13 

£20 

£21 

£21 


SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 

NORWAY 

RIVIERA 

MOROCCO 

MADEIRA 


£31 

£50 

£62 

£69 

£83 

£123 


EGYPT 
BRAZIL 
RIVER  PLATE 
CEYLON 
CHILI 

AUSTRALIA 


£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c.’ 

Apply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO„  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  33,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 


JAMAICA, 


THE 


NEW  R 


1  VIERA. 


IMPERIAL  DIRECT  Mail  Service 
BRISTOL  to  KINGSTON  (Jamaica  ) 

Port  Kingston  . .  Dec.  25 

Port  Henderson  . Jan.  3 

The  “PORT  KINGSTON”  calls" 

at  BERMUDA  out  and  home. 
Magnificent  accommodation  for  Saloon 
and  Second  Class  passengers. 
Fares  moderate. 


uiuuci  atcc. 

Apply.  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &  CO.,  Liverpool ;  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 
West  End  Office  ;  14,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall ;  Baldwin-street,  Bristol. 
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Give  an 
ONOTO 

This  Xmas 


Mr>vv‘ 

t__  ,'rlh\  iMWd  \ 

A 

/.//II .  ,.  ,  4f’RU 


When  you  buy  Xmas  Presents— remember  an  Onoto 
Self-FiLling  Safety  Fountain  Pen  is  a  gift  every  man, 
■woman,  and  child  you  know  will  appreciate  and  use. 
It  is  the  fountain  pen  that  tills  itself  and  cannot  leak 
— a  perfect  writing  implement.  British  made  and 
guaranteed  by  its  makers. 

Price  at  all  stationers’,  jewellers’,  etc.,  from  10/6 
to  £6  packed  ready  for  post. 

Booklet  about  it  free  on  application  to 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  288,  Bunhill  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

Onoto  Self-Filling  Safety  Fountain  Pen, 

IMPORTANT.—  For  those  who  require  a  larger  pen  with  a  very 
flexible  nib,  a  special  model— the  new  “  G  “’—has  been  put  on 
the  market.  It  is  exceptional  value  for  the  money.  Try 
this  new  “  G”  at  your  stationer’s. 

Also  ask  for  Onoto  Ink— the  best  for  Fountain  and  all  other  Pens. 


The  Whisky  that  will  agree  withyou 


SHERS 

whisky: 

ANDREW  USHER  &  CO.,  DISTILLERS,  EDINBURGH. 

London  and  E.xftort  Agents : — 

Frank  Bailey  &  Co.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


NO  TEA  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

(t 


Bermaline 

THE  PEERLESS 

BROWN  BREAD. 


n 


From  all  High  Class  Bakers, 


STAMMERERS  and  all  interested  in  the  subject  should 
read  a  book  by  one  who  cured  himself  after  suffering  forty  years 
“Stammering,  its  Treatment  ;  and  Reminiscences  of  a  Stammerer”  ‘ 

Post  Free. 

B.  BEASLEY,  Dept.  H.,  Tarrangower,  Willeaden-lane,  Broudesbury  ITW 


’ 


TO  H.M.  THE  KINO 


Not  on  how  to  fake  a  cold;  but  on  how 
to  lake  a  cold  in  time  ! 

Everybody  can  catch  cold ;  nothing  is 
easier  in  this  climate ;  but  it  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  knows  how  to  avoid  one.  Yet  it 
is  quite  simple. 

If  you  suspect  a  cold  is  coming,  take  a 

Mustard  Bath 

a  bath  to  which  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
or  so  of  COLMAN’S  MUSTARD  have 
been  added. 

Colman’s 

mustard 


The  HACKNEY  FU8NISHING  Co. 

Ltd. 

Parlies  Furnishing  should  visit  their  West- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 

103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Henry  Heath’s  and  faciug  Ncwmau  strcet. 

View  our  Model  Flats. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  ou  their  deferred  payment  system  as  folio  ws 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 

£10  ...  £0  6  0  £30  ...  £0  17  O  £50  ...  £18  0  £200  ...  £1  1  >  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0  £40  ...  1  5  0  £100  ..£2  5  0  £500  ...  XL  6  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit, 

Head  Offices 
and  [Showrooms" 

Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 


f  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings. 

3  \  IS,  19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N, 


NATURAL 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  CARLSBAD 


SPRtiDFL  SALT 

■EETC1 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  *  FALSIFICATIONS. 

Seh  That  The  Wrapper  Bears  The  Signature  OF  The  Sole  Agents: 
INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Lt0,  ionoon.  LIVERPOOL  A  Bristoi. 

_  — » OF  ALL  CHE  MAS  FJ  A  DRUG  ST  Off E S. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

Crowns,  Bridge-work,  Inlays,  and  all  Latest  Methods  at  lowest  Fees. 

FIVE  YEARS’  WARRANTY. 

Mr.  LABOUCHEREin  Truth  writes  : — “One of  the.largest  practices  in  the  world. 
Can  do  everything  science  and  experience  suggest  to  satisfy  every  customer/’ 
Write  for  Pamphlet. 

GOODMAN’S,  Ltd.,  2,  LUDGATE  HSLL  (Facing  St  Paul  > 

BRIGHTON:  10,  Castle  Square. 


I)ec.  22,  1909.] 


T  K  U  T  H 


1531 


“TRUTH’'  PUZZLES. 

_ - _ _ _ 


CONDENSED  RULES. 

All  answers  to  the  current  Puzzle  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  week  following  the  date  of  that  Puzzle's  publication  to  the  Puzzle 
EDITOR,  Truth  Building,  Carteret-street,  Queen  anue’s-gate,  London,  tS.W, 
The  answers  must  be  signed  by  a  nim- de-plume  of  not  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  must  nob  be  sent  on  postcards,  nor  by  telegraph,  nor  by  hand, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  competitors  the  real  name  and  address  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  first  reply  sent. 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No.  1610. 

The  usual  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  is  offered  this  week,  for 

The  best  Rhyming  Epitaph,  of  not  more  than  six 

LINES,  SUITABLE  FOR  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  (META¬ 
PHORICAL)  TOMBSTONE  OF  THE  NOW  DYING  YEAR,  1909. 

Competitors  may  adopt ' any  'metre  they  please;  the  only  condition  is 
that  every  line  in  the  epitaph  must  rhyme  with  at  least  one  other  line. 

I  need  scarcely,  of  course,  point  out  that  epitaphs  should  have  appro¬ 
priate  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  -prominent  events' or  features 
of  the  year. 

It  merely  remains  to  add1  that 

(i)  No  competitor  may  submit  more  than  -one  epitaph. 

(ii)  All  epitaphs  must  "reach  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  Monday, 
January  3,  1910. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  RirARIAH,  winner  of  one-eighth 
of  Truth  Prize  No.  1598,  is  Frederick  R.  Carr,  Esq.,  22,  Argyll-read, 
Brirrton,  S.W. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Dobbiht,  winner  of  one  guinea 
iu  connection  with  Truth  Prize  No.  1603,  is  J.  Arthur  Watson,  Esq,, 


6,  Rosebura  C'iiff,  Edinburgh.  Dobbih  very  kindly  asks  m«  to  hand  overt 
10s.  of  his  Prize  to  Truth  Toy  Fund,  for"  which  I  beg  to  thank  him. 

*'**  The  -real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Amuixx,  winner  of  10s.  6d.  in 
connection  with  Truth  Prize  No.  16C3,  is  Arthur  S.  Reid,  Esq.,  Trinity- 
College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire. 

***  The  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  Cercueil,  also  winner  of 
10s.  6d.  in  connection  with'  the  above,  is  Albert  E.  Hallidav,  Esq.,  16, 
Darfield-avenue,  HarehiLls,  Leeds. 

***  Tlio  real  name,  with  the  address,  of  iHolbeut,  winner  of  Truth; 
Prize  No.  1605,  is  Dr.  Arthur  Buchanan,  Junior  Constitutional  Club, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

Sapper. — Many  thanks  for  10s.  for  Toy  Fund,  which  has  already  been 
acknowledged  in  c.ur  subscription  list. 

Eboracum. — Thank  you  for  amended  list  of  references,  which  I  hava 
filed  for  verification  if  necessary. 

Gladiator,  Sapper,  Harts. — I  have,  received  letters  from  these  three* 
competitors  criticising  my  award  of  Prize  tor  Truth  Puzzle  No.  1605.  As 
I  have  remarked  on  former  occasions,  I  do  not  usually  discuss  Prize 
awards;  but  these  three  competitors  have  all  written  so  civilly  and  in 
such  a  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness,  that  I  .am  tempted,  for  once  in  a 
way,  to  depart  from  my  usual  practice. 

The  system  of  marking  .adopted  by  me  was  as  follows:— 


For  correct  forecast  of  ‘’Contents” . .  1  mark 

For  correct  forecast  of  “  Non-contents  ” . 1  mark 

For  correct  majority  . 2  marks 


And  any  reason  for  awarding  double  marks  for  correct  majority  was  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  majority  figures  were  decidedly  the  most  important. 

One  of  my  correspondents  is  of  opinion  that  I  should  have  averaged 
ail  three  sets  of  figures  and  awarded  the  Prize  to  the  competitor  who,  on 
this  basis,  was  least  out,  although  no  single  set  of  figures  should  be 
correctly  given. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  possible  alternative  system,  which,  in  point,  -of 
fact,  -I  did  consider,  but  discarded  it  as,  on  the  whole,  less  satisfactory 
than  the  one  which  I  adopted. 

The  fact  is,  that  in.  determining  an  award  of  this  character,  it  is 
impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  marking  (o  which  no  exceptions  can 
lie  taken.  And  the  best  .,  judge  can  do  is  to  choose  that  one  which, 
in  his  opinion,  is  open,  to  the  fewest. 


“  TRUTH  ”  PUZZLE  No.  1,607. — ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

LETTERS  OF  NOT  MORE  THAN  109  WORDS  PURPORTING  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  BY  A  IJTTLE  BOY  OR 

GIRL  OF  TEN  YEARS  OLD  IN  A  LONDON  WORKHOUSE  SCHOOL. 


13  drove  Road  IToxlon 

the  12th  dec. 

My  dear  Truth,— I  thought  that  you  would  like 
to  know  that  I  still  have  that  bewtifull  doll 
what  I  had  last  Chrismas  when  you  distribited 
all  the  lovly  toys.  My  frend  alice  Carter  she 
nave  broken  her  doly's  head  and  lost  her  frok 
mine  is  a  teeny  bit  dirty  and  one  of  her  eyes  ure 
gone  but  I  .have  took  much  more  care  than  alice 
have  and  I  do  love  my  doly  so  her  name  is 
belindier  Ethel.  X  take  her  to  bed  with  me 
allways.  We  had  baoan  for  brekfast  last  Tuesday 
it  was  so  lovely.— With  lov-e  I  am  yours  respect¬ 
fully,  Maudie  Wilson  (Naples). 

Deer  mister  Truth,— Matron  sez  iff  i  rite  to 
you  this  Krismas  praps  i  wall  get  another  enjin., 
i  did  luv  the  tin  wun  you  sent,  me  last  yeer  but 
biby  jane  cut  her  ’and  ou  the  funnell  and  it 
Weeded,  and  matron  didn’t  give  me  any  drippin. 
i  luved  the  enjin  so  much  that  I  asked  old  mister 
ragg  iff  he  wood  like  wun  and  ho  sed  you  was  a, 
kind  old  bloke  even  if  you  was  a  radicle,  i  will 
bo  a,  radicle  or  an  en jin-driver,  iff  you  piece 
send  one  wot  winds  up.— Yours  fathfully  john 
james  (Salmo  Trulta). 

Dear  Mister  Editor,— Matron  says  Krismus  is 
cuming  soon— after  two  baths.  Satterday  is  my 
hath  night.  I  remember  last  Krismus.  I  got 
Oladdis  off  the  big  tree.  Gladdia  was  butifui. 
She  was  mv  very  own,  i  took  off  her  cloths  every 
day.  She  ’dyed  the  day  old  granny  Hogg's  ©at 
down  on  er.  Last  Krismus  their  was  holey  and 
missel  tow,  and  their  was  -luvly  toys.  I  got  two 
ceakkers.  I  think  it  was  like  hcven,  and  I  think 
an.  eddytur  is  a  very  good  man.  I  wish  Krismus 
was  hear.  Matron  ©ays  I  necdont  have  a  bath 
on  Krismus.— Yours  respeetfool  Mary  Ann  Smith 
(Dem). 

Deer  Mister  Troof.— We  did  -liavc  such  a.  appy 
Krismas  last  year.  We  had  a  grandl  dinner  witli 
beat  and  plum  puden  all  on  fire  and  pyes  and 
nuts  and  oraies  and  then  some  laydes  come  and 
tole  us  they  " have  toys  for  ech  child  from  the 
chilerns  frend  Troof.  I  got  a  doly.  O  it  was 
luvly  her  close  come  on  and  orf  they  arc  luvly 
much  het-ern  mine  but  I  like  deer  dloly  to.  have  the 
best.  Deer  mister  Troof  Doly  eez  can  she  have 
a  lnuvver  with  3ayler  close  nex  Krismas  as  she 
feels  lonely  sumtim.es.  Y'ore  luving  litel  frend 
Bessie  Brown  (Sapper). 

Dear  Mister  Truth,— I  do  thank  you  and  your 
f rends  so  much  for  sendin  me  such  a  luvly  dolly 
last  Christmas  I  have  took  grate  care  of  it  and  it 
is  still  alive  it  as  butifui  blue  eyes  what  hopena 
and  shuts  and  fair  air  an  all  its  cloas  comes 
of  and  hon  it  did  not  av  anight  gowndso  I  kep  on 
some  of  its  day  cloas  for  bed  till  a  kind  lady  gived 
ins  one.  When  i  grow  up  i  may  be  rich  an  will 
send  you  money  to  buy  tovs  for  the  little  gals  .an 
boys. — Tour  little  frend  Allice  (Clement). 

Dear  Mister  Truith,-— I  right  you  these  few  lines 
hopemg  to  find  you  all  well  as  this  leaves  us  at 
present.  We  like  the  toys  very  much.  They  are 
very  nice.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  merrey  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give  vis  them. 
They  make  us  very  happy.  I  got  a  injun.  It 
is  very  nice.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  prosprous 


New  Tear.  I  like  it  very  much.  When  I  am  a 
man  I  is  going  to  bo  a  in'jundriver.  I  hope 
Missus  Tetjith  is  Iccepin  well  as  this  leaves  us 
at  present.  Good  uite, — Yours  humbiey  Johnny 
Smithe  (Jayjay). 

My  dear  Truth, — Last  year  you  was  good  to  me, 
you  was,  and  sent  me  one  of  those  pigs  wot  blows 
out  .and  gets  fat  and  then  you  stand  him  on  the 
table  and  he  squeaks  all  the  time  he’s  getting 
thin  again  till  at  last  he  tumbles  over  and  dies. 
It  was  prime  it  was,  and  made  mo  think  of  bacon 
for  breakfast  like  our  matron  has.  I  do  hope 
you  have  got  something  nice  for  me  this  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  we  Lids  has  got  to  expect  it.  You  are 
always  so  good  to  us.— Tours  affectly  Tommy 
(Almaviva). 

Dear  Mister  Truth,— I  got  my  new  dolly  this 
morning  and1  I  like  it  over  so.  much  beter  than 
my  old  dolly  and  thank  you  very  much  for  it. 
My  techer  says  I  must  trie  and  keep  her  clcen  and 
niso  and  I  will  trie  becos  it  liis  the  nisest  dollie 
I  have  seen  and  I  do  love  her.  I  like  my  dolly 
most  becos  I  can  take  her  close  of  and  put  her 
close  on  has  well  and'  you  must  be  a  good  man  to 
give  all  my  freinds  dollys  to.  I  hope  you  will 
get,  sum  nise  presanta  for  Cristinas.—  From  your 
little  freind  Mary  (Airedale). 

dear  Trut,— i  like  to  di  when  1  seen  the  grand 
toys  wo  was  cent  last  cristamus  i  got  one  andl 
so  did  al  the  childring  i  got  a  del  drest  .out 
elegant  like  ladys  does  be  in  the  street  i  was 
glad  i  got  her  i  wonder  wil  we  be  membered 
this  cristamus  caus  i  wul-d  like  a.  o-der  dal  i  wisht 
it  was  cristamus  me  last  dels  bed  kem  of  i  has 
one  of  her  eys  iu  me  penbox  stil  some  gets  oder 
kinds  of  toys  but  al  Is  butifui  tanks  s-ur  we  does 
be  diglited  with  new  toys. — Tour  tankful  frend 
Bridget  Murphy  (Angelina). 

From  Jack  a  workhouse  schoolboy,  Dec  26th. 

Dcre  Ant  Jane,— Wo  ad  a  rippin  Crismus  dinner 
yesterday  aloud  by  the  bold  of  rost  befe  and  phun- 
pudden.  Then  we  had  boringes  crakers  an  gaims. 
Wen  the  gass  was  lited  there  was  Mr.  Trewth’S 
reel  fur  Crismus  tees  eoverd  with  red  candels 
a  buniin  and  rippin  toyse  for  us  all.  I  got  a 
reel  liarey  cammlo  on  weels  and  Kate  a  normus 
wax  dal  reddv  drest,  Our  chauling  sed  in  chappie 
that  ne,d)als  would  run  ea-sv  thru  oammels  h-eyes 
so  I  trie  a  pin  but  it  wuddent  becos  it  was  glas. 
We  gave  harty  cheres  for  Trewth  and  his  frens. 
— Y'our  loviix  Jack  (Ebo(acum). 

Mi  deer  meestir  trooth,— i  karnt  tank  yoo  anuf 
fore  mi  booti ful  dol  wot  ners  givd  me  krismus 
moreninl  iv  bin  eer  free  krismusis  wiv  ip  do  zees 
an  aint  bin  abel  ter  av  nun  beefor  coz  they  wernt 
nnuf  ter  go  rown  so  i  was  joly  appy  this  time. 
iSs  gild  me  the  primis  krismus  i  hever  ad  an  sbel 
av  cos  ini  goin  owt  soon,  I  wish  tho  ower  king 
wood  raak  orl  rich  peepel  giv  a  'dol  so"  as  orl 
boys  an  gells  iu  orepitels  cood  av  wun.  Gord  bleu 
fm.  an  yoo  an  orl  Lined  trends.— yore  feckshurnt 
bally  (John  M.P.). 

Twelf  more  nights.  Ha  dent  wo  fun  last  year 
when  we  got  the  toys.  Alf  did  larf  when  his  Dob- 
kin  lost  liis  tale.  My.  Noahs  Hark  was  beautiful, 
but  had  only  one  camel  and  one  Hi  Ena,  Alf  says 
ttiey  will  have  no  children.  All  the  hoys  came 


to  see  my  Hark  and  say  I  am  the  richest.  Toil 
are  a  good  old  Truth,  you  give  to  people  every- 
think.  Then  Mother  came  and  kissed  us.  She 
cried  and  said  she  was  happy,  but  is  not.  Wo 
havent  got  a  Papa.  Please  send  her  one,  Alf  a 
hear  and  me  a  flyingmesheen.-— Tommy  (Mazze- 
baker). 

FROM  AJT  OFFICE-BOY. 

Dear  Sir, — Trs  of  last  inst.  to  hand,  and  con¬ 
tents  noted.  Knclos.  as  per  invoice  eported  to 
be  in  good  condition,  and  satisfactory.  Further 
esteemed  favours  will  oblige. — 1  am,  your  obedt. 
servt.,  James  S heard. 


Kind  Sir,— I  am  in  borsepitel.  My  leg  is  broke. 
But  I  have  rit  you  same  as  the  guv  does  in  the 
horfice.  Thank  you  all  the  same  for  kind  toys. 
1  his  is  from  me  and  my  pals. — Tour  loving  voung 
fiend,  Jem  Sheard  (Nemo). 


3rd  December,  1909. 
dere  Mr.  Truth— Wen  i  got  my'  Belinder  i 
w  anted  <o  kry  cos  i  .was  happy,  not  cause  I  wi3 
nauty.  Teers  come  in  uiy  eyes  an  a  big  ard  thing 
in  my  throte  it  did  hurt  worse  nor  wen  Alice 
pinched  me.  i  didnt  want  nobody  to  notice  but 
i  wus  treble  xsited.  Belinder  is  a  big  doll  wots 
got  blu  eyes  an  reel  curly  air,  she  was  lookin  strite 
at  me  an  I  wanted  er  awful  bad.  i  dont,  member 
any  more  till  Belinder  was  in  my  harms  an  I 
thankin  a  line  lidy.  belinder  only  nos  what  i 
felt.— Tour  gratefool  little  frend,  Margerie 
(Shcilali). 


London.  Workhous,  December  8th,  1909. 

Dear  Miss  Truth, — I  cam  hero  to  live  last  year 
cause  I  was  a  norphan.  It  seemed  queer;  but  at 
Crismas  time  a  big  hamper  cam-6  and  I  liad  out 
of  it  a  bootiful  dollie,  all  my  own,  and  its  clothes 
take  off  and  put  on  just  like  mine,  oh  how  I 
loved  licr  and  nursed  her.  Matron  said  I  might, 
call  her  Trutlric,  like  von  and  teach  her.  In  the 
hamper  was  a  big  doll’s  house  for  ns  to  play  wif, 
and  wc  such  a  happy  Orismas.  I  hope  some  other 
norphans  can  be  happy  this  Crismas  time.  —  Tour- 
loving  norphan  (Sigma). 

Dero  Mister  Truth,— Guvness  say  I  must  thank 
you  nice  for  given  me  bootful  dolli  and  toyies 
I  had  thirn  long  time  now  and  I  luv  dolli  I  think 
Idc  like  Kis  you  if  you  aint  got  wiskers  Last 
Unsmfls  I  was  soo  ploezed  I  darnsed  so  ^urvnes^ 
say  Ise  dotty  I  no  I  jest  did  skreem  dalite  such 
fine  dreses  I  hugged  dolli  tite  undres  her  bed- 
timmo  then  guvnes  put  her  way  Guvnes  say  dolli 
korst  ruunni  I  dono  wats  munni  Guvnes  sai  pore 
t-hingses  no  farvern  muvver  guvness  say  prey  Gpd 
me  gro  good  gurl  goodbi  good  mann 'truth  kura 
Crismas.— from  pore  lit  tel  Salii  Workus  (Arlos). 

West  Ham  Work  Us  School,  December  6th,  1909. 

Dear  Mister  Truth,  -Praps  you  remember  sendin 
me- and  the,  other  cbildern  toys  last  Christmas 
you  sent  me  a  orse  with  a  long  tale  beind  it  went, 
on  weals  along  the  floor  and  me  and  Jim  Spinks 
what  sits  nex  me  in  school  and  had  a  cart 
played  with  it  ever  so  but-  not 'in  school  or  us 
would  ave  got  the  stick  If  you  send  us  things 
again  nex  Christmas  please  send  me  a.  reel  lire 
orse  and  Jim  a  reel-big  oart  an-d  my  or«e  to  pull 
it  as  it  will  be  usefull  and  dolls  amt  your 
rcspcck  full  Nebuchadnezzar  Abab  Bull  (Theta). 
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[Dec.  22,  1909. 


Mary  lebun  Wukkuss  School, 

Desembur  7th,  1909. 

Derefrend  truth, — Amy  what  you  sent  the  cradel 
last  Christmas  as  gone  to  the  orspital  caus 
she  tel  and  hurt  her  knee  she  left  me  the  cradel 
cans  she  and  me  plade  with  my  doll  as  you 
sent  I  don’t  like  playing  now  shees  gone  cans 
her  mother  was  a  wddder  and  took  to  me  wen 
father  ran  off  and  they  took  mother  to  the  silem 
then  Amys  mother  died  sudden  and  they  brot 
us  boath  to  the  wukkuss  pleas  send  me  a  big 
pictur  book  this  Christmas  for  her  to  look  over 
with  me  when  her  cums  bak.— Yur  trend,  Pollie 
Stokes  (C.  E.  S.  E.). 

Letter  from  a  Girl  10  Years  Old,  etc. 

dear  Mister  truth.— Do  you  think  you  will  be 
■abel  to  send  me  a  nuther  doly  for  crisniass  i  do 
hop  so  beeos  the  nice  one  what  i  got  last  time  is 
broken  and  i  du  mis  it  so  verry  much  it  was  quite 
large  this  time  i  should  like  a  babby  one  plese 
with  things  to  take  off  and  on  and  plese  will  you 
Bend  me  a  box  of  choccolats  to  then  i  can  keep  my 
doliie  all  the  yere  and  give  sum  of  the  sweetts 
to  everryone  i  du  like  crismass  and  you  and 
all  kind  peopuls  with  luve  from  your  luring  Mary. 
—(Nurse.) 

Drab  Workus  School, 

Chrismus  Day,  1908. 

Dear  Mister  Truth, — It  wos  werry  early  when 
I  woked  this  mornin,  and  my  eyes  would’nt  shut 
no  more  becos  I  wros  thinkin  about  Santa  Claus. 
Be  must  have  corned  here  last  nite,  as  when  I 
could  see  Oh  my  a  luvlv  big  dolly  in  a  white  frock 
and  blue  sash  like  a  prinses  wos  settin  on  a  chair, 
and  teddy  bears,  gollywogs,  other  fine  toys,  and 
Oh  crackers  lay  on  the  table.  The  matron  sed 
he  fetched  em  from  your  place  for  us  kids,  so  I 
cites  to  thank  you  a  lot  for  bein  so  werry  kind.— 
Your  grateful  'little  Lena  (A.  E.  L.). 

I  ife  but  a  tiny  child  yet  I  knows  what  a  good 
doliie  is  oh  my  the  last  Christmas  I  allways  keeps 
•a  thinking  of  that  and  I  goes  to  sleep  when  the 
matron  says  no  more  talk  yow  little  children 
but  its  like  what  mamma  used  to  say  about 
heaven  atid  them  angels  when  I  dreams  that  is  it 
Of  them  butifull  dolls  we  all  had  last  year  oh  such 
loving  fairies  what  did  our  matron"  say  oh  yes 
gold  and  silver  oh  such  grand  dresses  all  colours 
or  for  weeks  after  we  got.  them  nothing  only  jovs 
kisses.— (Mary). 

When  Oi  waz  a  kid  a  many  year  ago  (Oim  10 
nxet  burthday),  and  they’ll  Call  me  a  llorfin,  cause 
father  is  in  Hindiu.  and  Mother  l.eftes.  So  we  came 
to  the  Workus  and  this  ear  School  and  it  aint  fun 
to  he  hear,  xept  last  Chrismus  when  some 
blokes  in  the  City  sent  us  toys  and  dolls.  Oi  have 
seen  Kids  larf  when  their  mother  and  father  were 
a  fighting,  Oi  have  seen  folks  jolly  when  drunk, 
Oive  been  drunk  mysell,  so  i  know  something 
about  it,  but  never  in  moi  loife  did  I  see  such 
larfing. — Paul  Jerome. 

Ponder's  Alley,  Stepney. 

26th  December,  1308." 

Deer  TRUTH, — I  thought  I  would  like  to  write 
and  thank  you  for  the  luvly  doll  Teecher  has  given 
me  from  you  and  the  shiny  new  sixpence.  I  have 
always  wanted  a  dolly  for  my  very  own,  with  does 
to  take  off  and  on,  i  am  going  to  take  great  care 
«>f  it  and  keep  it  for  ever  and  ever.  We  have 
never  had  such  a  Happy  Christmas  before,  and 
this  is  just  the  furst  sixpence  I  have  ever  seen. 
My  sister  'Sally  lias  got  a  doll  to,  and  now  she 
and  me  can  play  together.— Goodbye,  deer  Truth, 
your  loving  Maimie  (Maywood). 

Deer  Truth, — Ive  got  such  a  niced  present  from 
the  Toy  show  and  wot  do  you  think  it  is.  Why 
its  a  Crismas  turkey  and  6  my  it  is  a  buty  ail 


cullere  you  woodnt  beleeve.  It  has  a  funny  peice 
of  skin  hanging  under  its  chin  and  real  f ewers, 
and  when  you  wind  it  up  it  strutts  up  and  dahn 
on  its  own.  It  is  muckied  :  a  bit  with  falling 
•over  so  offen  but  if  I  keep  licking  the  dirt  off  I 
beleeve  I  can  keep  it  till  next  Crismas  then  please 
give  me  a  reel  airyplain.  wot  flys  by  itself. — Yours 
truely,  Tom  Brown  (Gladiator). 

Dear  Mrs.  Truth,. — I  knows  you’s  a,  lady  cos 
you  sends  toys  to  poor  ittle  kids.  Las  Ivismus  I 
cum  in  for  a  bear  teacher  says  it’s  teddy  I  calls 
it  daddy.  I  never  seen  my  daddy  I  guess  eed  a 
luved  me  like  bear  do.  Muvver  never  had  time 
to  luve  nothin  cept  beer  she  use  iter  beat  me 
awful  afore  a  motor  settled  her  ash.  Daddy’s 
ead  broked  off  yesterday  I  fort  I  should  a  died 
my  teacher's  done  it  on  again  wiv  one  of  her 
skirt  fasteners  it  takes  off  now  luvly.  We  send 
our  love. — Your  hopeful  little  friend.  Bumbles 
Baby  (Muz-Muz). 

dear  mister  Truth,— Sank  you  very  much  for 
the  lubly  toyes  you  sent  us  bj'  father  kismass  last 
kismass  .he  brought  me  a  lubly  dolly  with  big 
b!oo  eyes  i  lub  ’er  very  much  and  i  calls  ’er  Liza. 
O  mi  she  is  booful ;  i  wanted  to  see  faither  kis- 
masis  and  tried  to  keep  mi  eyes  open,  but  ’spose  i 
was  to  seepy  cos  i  didn't  see  im.  They  tells  us 
ere  that  ’e  comes  done  the  chiniley  wif  alls  the 
toyes  in  a  big  Sac,  do  ’e  go  to  other  ouses  to  ; 
we  ’ad  a  lubly  kismass  me  and  liza  and  ’ope  you 
did  to;  ’ave  you  a  Liza  like  Me  or  shall  I  wyte 
and  ask  farther  kismass  to.  bring  you  one  this 
kismass.  liza  and  i  sends  our  loves. — And  good¬ 
bye,  Mister  Truth,  from  your  ickle  frend,  Susie 
brown  (L.C.). 

Dear  Mr.  Truth, — Last  Orismass  I  was  at  your 
doll  and  Toy  show,  and  got  a  grate  big  doll  all 
to  myself.  The  ball  was  so  pretty  I  thought  I 
was  in  heven  a.nd  the  dolls  were  the  angels  which 
the  Dorcas  ladys  often  tell  me  about.  I  took  my 
doll  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  back  in  the 
hall  among  the  pretty  toys.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  awoke.  It  was  dark,  but  when  I  felt  my 
pretty  doll  beside  me  I  sat  up  and  larfed  I  was 
so  happy.— ‘You-rs  truely,  Betsy  Sunshine  (Zoaj. 

Dear  Mister  Truth,-— Wen  me  and  my  chum, 
Billy  Williams,  herd  as  how  a  gent,"  named 
Truth  was  goin  to  send  us  Christmas  Present, 
we  wondered  wat  it  ment,  as  we  hadn’t  herd  of 
im  afore.  Se  we  said  wen  we  got  im  we  would 
rite  and  thank  him.  We  we  got  im.  and  sur  you 
never  see  such  lafin  and  clappin  of  hands  as  wen 
the  lady  brot  im  in,  and  Billy  he  actuly  cried 
wif  joy  We  do  thank  you  very  much  and  hope 
you  will  have  a  liapy  new  year. — From  yours 
truly,  J.  Jenkins  (Den). 

Dear  sis, — we  have  had  the  tops  wot  the  gentle¬ 
man  promissed  us  they  drov  up  in  a  van  arfter 
tea  we  want  down  to  the  dinin  hall  and  you 
would  have  thout  you  was  in  fairyland  there  was 
a  big  tree  with  weeny  handles,  lited  and  paper 
flowrs  and  chains  and  flags  and  litle  drums  with 
sweets  in  and  kraeers  and  a  shiney  fairy  on  the 
top  as  was  rafeld  for  and  Polly  Jones  got  it  we 
chose  wot  we  like  and  had  three  pressents  and  a 
stokin  and  a  drum  i  chose  a.  doll  and  a  yelow  nek- 
lace  and  a  workbox  x  x  x  x  Daisy  (Middlesex). 

Bumble  Work-house  School 

December  23,  1909. 

My  dear  granny,— I  got  your  note  which  sed 
you  was  so  sorry  to  be  too  poor  to  ave  me  an 
diahnie  wiv  you  for  Crismus,  but  that  you  woud 
buy  me  the  rag  doll  an  dannie  the  drum,  but 
granny  we  ave  ad  O  such  a  lovely  lot  of  toys  sent 
from  a  big  office  named  Truth  that  you  must  not 
frett  or  wast  money  on  me  an  darinie  becos  we 


are  so  appy  now  wiv  all  the  toys  we  want,  dont 
cry  granny,  like  you  did  afore,  we  are  .aving 
such  a  appy  crismus. — from  your  loveing  gran- 
-ehild,  Annie  (Iris). 

Dear  Mr.  Truth,— I  had  a  lovly  time  seing  the 
dolls  and  Toys  and  everything,  i  asked  who  got 
it  all  up  as  I  wanted  to  thank  them,  a  Lady  said 
Mr.  Truth,  so  am  writing.  Dear  Mr.  Truth  thank 
you  very  very  much,  you  must  be  happy  yourself 
because  you  made  lots  of  boys  and  girls  happy 
that  dont  get  much  plesure,  I  hope  you  are.  We 
shall  often  think  of  that  lovly  time  and  wish  we 
where  there  again.  I  got  a  lovly  box  of  tools,  I 
am  making  a  work  box  for  my  little  Sister.— I  am 
Dear  Mr.  Truth,  your  *  loving  Friend,  Bertie 
Brown  (Fidelio). 

Dear  Truth,-— How  I  loved  the  dolls  and  toys 
we  had  last  Xmas.  They  were  so  nice.  I  had  a 
dear  sweet  little  doll.  I  call  her  Lilly  and  takes 
her  to  bed  with  me  evry  night.  She  is  butifuly 
drest  and  I  am  sure  some  kind  Lady  spent  much 
time  over  it.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  of 
us  poor  workhouse  children,  and  we  are  Very 
greatful  to  you  and  the  kind  people  who  helped 
you.  It  makes  us  all  very  happy  to  know  somo 
good  friends  think  of  us.  Please  lorgive  bad  spell¬ 
ing  and  grammes.—  Your  greatful  frend,  Dura 
(Simplex). 

Dear  Mr.  Truth,— Last  Cristinas  I  had  such  a 
lovely  dolly  wich  thay  told  me  you  had  sent  to 
make  me  happy.  I  kept  it  till  a  little  wile  ago 
and  then  a  dreadful  tiling  hapemd  to  the  dear 
dolly  she  fell  out  of  the  window  -uni  was  drownded 
in  a  water  tank  but  that  was  not  ail  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  she  got  into  I  fell  down  stairs  with, 
her  and  broke  her  poor  dear  head  and  feet  but 
I  tied  her  dear  head  up  with  ribbon  and  I  loved, 
her  more  than  ever  dear  Mr.  Truth  I  should  like 
another  dolly. — Yours  gratefully,  Alice  Gray 
(Blencathra). 

Deer  Mr.  Truth, — Thank  von  very  much  for  the 
beeutrful  dolly  wich  you  sent  me  and  I  got.  I 
loove  dollys  and  its  name  is  Susan  like  my  cousin 
Susan  who  goes  to  scool  with  me  at  the  scool. 
You  are  orrully  kind.  Willie  was  orfully  glad 
with  the  trumpet  you  send  him.  Willie  is  my 
bruther  who  is  older  than  me  and  he  loves  trum¬ 
pets  but  I  looves  dollies.  I  am  ten  years  olu  but 
Willie  is  levin.  This  is  an.  orfufiy  big  letter  to 
write  but  Millie  writes  it  too  lor  his  trumpet. 
We  both  send  lots  of  loove  and  kises  and  am 
Sally  Brown,  Willie  Brown  (Consilium). 

Workhouse  School, 

15  December  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Truth, — I  did  luv  my  dolly  so  much 
that  you  sent  me  last  year  and  I  ave  it  yet.  But 
I  like  it  very  much  only  I  want  a  Teddy  Bear— 
Kathleen  Smith  sez  that  dolls  is  not  fashionable 
now  like  Teddy  Bears,  but  I  do  hope  you  will 
ave  one  to  spare  this  Christmas  as  our"  teacher 
sez  we  may  get  some  toys  sent  if  we  are  good. 

I  call  my  dolly  Bose  but  she  as  ony  one  eye  now 
and  1  shall  always  luv  or  but  she  is  not  furry 
like  a  Teddi'  Bear.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
from  your  loving  little  Doris  (Brooklyn). 

dere  mister  Truth,— ise  a.  like!  gal  and  i  sank 
u  fer  givin  mi  surch  a  butyfull  wee  dolly  last 
cristmui?.  i  d'u  luv  er  and  i  ave  noa  phasing  i 
iuvs  has  derely.  i  opes  to  git  sum  mor  nice 
tings  wen  cristmus  cums  agane  but  a  rele  liv 
dolly  cud  onli  b  mor  walabel,  i  dres  mi  dolly 
wen  she  wayoons  in  th  mornin  and  talcs  of  er 
tings  wen  i  puts  er  abed,  i  du  tinlc  er  a  werry 
quene  and  noa  quene  cud  b  soa,  gud  has  mi  dolly, 
plese  sen  mi  nuther  sow  daft  i  mite  hav  tyins.— 
ure  likel  frend,  dolly  (Grasmere). 


“\TEW  UNIFIED  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

JLM  LIMITED.  (Registered  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  Dividend  of  7J  per  cent,  (seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.)  has  been  DKCLARED  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  ;December,  1909, 
payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at  that  date 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  January, 
1910,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  dividend  warrants  will  be  posted  during  the  month  of  February  as  soon 
as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  share  registers  have  been  agreed. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  Austin-friars,  London,  E.C.,  London  Agents. 

17th  December,  1909.  Thos.  Honey,  Secretary. 

TVTEW  PRIMROSE  GOLLTmTnTnG  COMPANY/TiMITED . 

(Registered  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDEND  of  20  per  cent,  (twenty  per  cent.) 
and  a  Bonus  of  15  per  cent,  (fifteen  percent.)  have  been  DECLARED  for  the 
half  year  ending  31st  December,  1909,  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at 
that  date. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  he  Closed  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  .January, 
1910,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  dividend  warrants  will  be  posted  during  the  month  of  February,  as  soon 
as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  share  registers  have  been  agreed. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Nos.  10  and  11.  Austin-friars,  London,  E.O.,  London  Agents. 

17th  December.  1909.  Thos.  Honey,  Secretary. 

itwatersrand  —gold  mining  company, 

LIMITED.  (KNIGHTS.)  (Registered  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDEND  of  17J  per  cent,  (seventeen  and  a 
half  per  cent.)  has  been  DECLARED  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December, 
1909,  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at  that  date. 

The  Tranfefer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  January, 
1916,  both  days  inclusive. _ _ _ _ 


me  aiviaena  warrants  will  be  posted  during  the  month  of  February,  as  soon 
aB  the  London  and  Johannesburg  share  registers  have  been  agreed.  ’ 

Bv  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  Austin-friars,  London,  E.O.,  London  Agents. 

17tli  December,  1909.  Thos.  Honey,  Secretary. 

&INSBERG  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDEND  of  12J  per  cent,  (twelve  and  a  hi'f 
par  cent.)  lias  been  DECLARED  for  the  half-year  enJing  31st  December,  190), 
payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at  that  date. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  January, 
1910,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  dividend  warrants  will  be  posted  during  the  month  of  February,  as  soon 
as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  share  registers  have  been  agreed. 

Bv  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  Austin-friars,  London,  E.O.,  London  Agents. 

17th  December,  1909.  Thos.  Honey,  Secretary. 


G1  LENCAIRN  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

r  LIMITED.  (Registered  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDEND  of  5  per  cent,  (five  per  cent.)  has 
been  DECLARED  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  19j9,  payable  to  all 
Shareholders  registered  at  that  date. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  January, 
1910,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  dividend  warrants  will  be  posted  during  the  month  of  February,  as  soon 
as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  share  registers  have  been  agreed. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  Austin-friars,  London,  E.C.,  London  Agents. 

17th  December,  1909.  ThOs.  Honey,  Secretary. 


A~HIGH  GRADE-ABILITY  MARKET 

.  Hapgoods  is  a  Market  for  High-Grade  Ability.  Men  who  come 
to  us  with  a  Special  Knowledge  which  fits  them  to  Occupy  High- 
Grade  Positions  will  always  find  our  Organisation  a  source  of 
desirable  opportunities.  We  have  hundreds  of  positions  open  for 
really  High-Grade  Men — Responsible  Positions,  carrying  salaries 
ranging  from  £150  to  £1,000  a  year.  If  you  are  such  a  man— 
write  us  to-day  or  call. 

utamnns  I  frl  i63-i67,  strand,  London,  w.c. 

HAl  LAC!,,  Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 


SHTEFFERVESGENCE  PURELY  NATURAL 


NATURAL 


TABLE 


at  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merckaiils,  Stores,  Hotels 


ai  a jb  Lnemists.  Wine  Merchaiijs,  Stores,  Hotels,  ike. 
Sole  Agents:  IMGffgAIVg  Sc  ROOTLE,  LLR,  LortPOW.llvgRPOot.BRisTOt. 


Dec.  22,  1909.] 


TRUTH. 
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The  Subscription  List  is  NOW  OPEN  and  will  CLOSE  TO-DAY  (Wednesday),  December  22,  1909. 

THE  VUELTA  ABAJO  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


All  Shares  will  be  fully  paid,-  there  is  and  will  be  no  further  liability 
upon  them,  they  are  non-assessable. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  -  -  £120,000, 

divided  into 

72,000  Seven-  per  Cent.  Non-Cumulative  Preferred  Shares  of  £1  each  and 
48,000  Common  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Payable  as  follows 10s.  per  Share  on  Application,  10s.  per  Share  one 
month  after  Allotment.  The  Preferred  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  payment 
of  a  nan-cumulative  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  before  any  dividend'  is  paid  on 
the  Common  Shares.  After  payment  of  dividends  on  Preferred  Shares  at 
the  rate-  of  7  per  cent.,  then  all  Shares,  both  Preferred  and  Common,  shall 
share  alike  as  to  any  surplus  of  the  profits  of  the  Company,  which  it  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  to  distribute. 

Authorised  issue  of  £60,000  Mortgage  Debentures'. 

Redeemable  in  25  years  by  annual  drawings  after  the  year  1912.  The 
Debentures  redeemed  before  the  1st  January,  1917,  will  be  redeemed  with 
a,  premium  of  10  per  cent,  upon,  the  amount  redeemed,  and)  the  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  English  One  Pound  sterling  -shall  be  Four  Dollars  Eiigbty-six 
cents1,,  United  States  Currency. 

TRUSTEES  FOR,  THE  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

THE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CUBA,  No.  31,  Cuba  Street,  Havana. 

DAVID  G.  H.  POLLOCK,  Esq.,  *‘  Farthihgs,”  Horsham,  Sussex,  retired 
General  Manager  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 

WILFRED'  P.  SIM-O-N,  Esq.,  M.R.A.C.,  with.  Messrs.  A.  Jimenez  and!  Sonet, 
65,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C-.,  Cigar  Importers  and  West  Indian 
Merchants. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  IN  HAVANA. 

HONOURABLE  ANTONIO1  SAN  MIGUEL,  Vice-President  of  the  Havana 
Electric  Railway  Company ;  Director  -of  La  Oompania  de  Gas  y  Electri- 
cid-ed  de  la  Habana ;  Member  of  Congress  from  Pinar  del  Rio — President. 
HONOURABLE  JUSTO  GARCIA  VELEZ,  Secretary  o-f  State  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  (recently  resigned)— Vice-President. 

ALFRED  C.  CARTER,  Eisq.,  Assistant-Agent  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
— Treasurer. 

ERNEST  RASCH,  Esq,,  Member  of  the.  firm  of  Heilbut  and  Rasch,  Mer¬ 
chant®,  of  Havana,  agents  for  large  English  and  German  Houses,  and 
representatives'  of  the  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Line. 

JOHN  R.  BULLARD,  Esq.,  of  Havana,  Expert  Agriculturist  and  Horticul¬ 
turist  in  Cuba. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PASSING 
TRANSFERS,  AND  CERTIFYING  SAME. 

DAVID  G'.  H.  POLLOCK,  Esq.,  “  Farthings,”  Horsham,  Sussex. 

WILFRED  P.  SIMON,  Eisq,.,  M.R.A.O.,  65,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
F.  O.  TATHAM,  Esq.,  “  Sherwood,' '  Roehampton  Vale,  Surrey. 

BANKERS. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA,  No,  33,  Obrapia  Street,  Havana,  Cuba. 
THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND1,  No.  19,  Bis  h-op-s  gate  Street  Within,  London, 
E.C. 

BARCLAY  and  C'O.,  LIMITED,  54,  Lombard-  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS, 

Messrs.  K-ENR.Y  J.  GARRATT  and  00.,  3,  Great  Winchester  Street,,  E.C. 

'SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  COMPANY  IN  CUBA. 

Messrs.  WRIGHT  and!  DURANT,  No.  4,  Mercadercs  Street,  Havana,  Cuba. 

SOLICITOR  FOR  THE  TRUSTEES  IN  LONDON  AND  THE  LONDON 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

ALBERT  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  9,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

The  first  to  be-  nominated  bv  the  Trustees'  for  the  Debenture  Holders. 
SECRETARY  AND  RRI.NOIIAL  OFFICES  IN  HAVANA. 

Mr.  BU!  TON  GARRETT,  No.  4,  Mercadercs  Street,  Havana,  Cuba. 
SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  IN  LONDON  FOR  THE  REGISTRATION  AND 
CERTIFICATION  OF  TRANSFERS  OF  SHARES  AND  DEBENTURES. 
Mr.  JOSEPH  LEECH,  No.  9,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C. 

ISSUE  OF  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES. 

The  Company  offer's  for  subscription  £40,000  Mortgage  Debentures  (part  of 
£60,000,  the  total  authorised  issue).  The  Debentures  will  be  issued-  iu 
multiples  of  not  less  than  £5. 

The  Debentures  will  be  secured!  by  a  Mortgage  Deed  made  between  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  Tobacco  C'oi.  of  the  -one  part  and  the  Trust  Company  oi 
Cuba,  D-.  G.  H.  Pollock,  Esq.,  of  “Farthings,”  Horsham,  Sussex,  and  Wil¬ 
fred  P.  Simon,  Esq.,  65,  Fenchurch  Street,  in  the  City  of  London-,  Cigar 
Importer,  of  the  other  part,  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders.  By  ®ucn 
D-eed  the  property  hereinafter  described  will  be  mortgaged  to  the  said 
Trustees  free  from  incumbrances,  save  such  mineral  rights  as  exist,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the-  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  Conveyance  to  the  Company,  and  also  the  said  Mortgage  to  the 
Trustees,  will  be  duly  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Property  at  G-uane,  in  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  Judicial  District  in  which  the-  property  is 
situated ;  an  authenticated'  Certificate  of  this  registration  will,  before  the 
Debentures  are  issued-  to  the  subscribers,  be  produced  to  the  Debenture 
Trustees,  and  also  notarial  copies  (the  originals  of  which  remain  -a®  by  law 
required  in  the  custody  of  the  Notary)  of  the  Conveyance  to  the  Company, 
and  the  Mortgage  Deed  to  the  Trustees. 

The  Debentures  will  be  issued  a-s  Debentures  to  Bearer,  but  the  Company- 
will  at  any  time  upon  the  request  of  the  Bearer,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  endorsed'  on  the  Debenture,  register  him  or  his  nominees 
in  .the  Register  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  No  Debentures  will  be  issued 
for  less  than  £5. 

Coupons  for  the  interest  on  the  Debentures  will  be  encashed  at  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Havana,  free  from  deduction,  at  the  rate  oi 
exchange— £1  equals  $4.86— -and  can  be  sent  for  collection  through  any 
Bank  in  Europe. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES',  PAYABLE  AS 

FOLLOWS  : — * 

£2  10s!.  for  every  £5  subscribed  for  with  the  Application, 

and 

£3  10s.  one  month  after  allotment. 

The  Debentures!  carry  interest  at  the  rate  o-f  6_p-er  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly  on  the  30tli  day  of  June  and  the  31st  day  of  December  of 
each  year  in.  Havana,  the  first  payment  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1910. 

The  Debentures  will  carry  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  only,  and 
fer  that  purpose  the  interest-  will  he  apportioned1. 

ISSUE  OF  PREFERRED  SHARES. 

The)  Company  also  offers  for  subscription  40,000  Preferred  Shares  of  £1 
leach,  p-a  viable  as  above-mentioned.  Dividends  will  be  paid  direct  from  the 
office  in  Havana.  These  shares  can  be  issued  as  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  with 
coupons  attached,  and  the  con  ons  will  be  encashed  at  the  Roya’  Bank  of  Canada, 
Havana,  free  from  deduction,  at  the  rate  of  exchange— £1  equals  $4.8-6. 
ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  has  acquired  the  Estates  “  Los  Cieges  ”  and  "  Granadillos, 
containing  valuable  tobacco  growing  land  situated'  in  the  Municipality  of 
Mantua,  Judicial  District  qf  Guane,  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Republic 
of  Cuba,  fronting  the  Gulf  of  Guane,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  latitude 
22  deg.,  longitude  84  deg.,  and  containing  about.  250  -cabal, leri-as.  A  caballeria 
contains  about  thirty-three  and  one-third  acres  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  proper¬ 
ties  comprise  about  8,300  acres.  The  boundaries  are  marked  by  solid-  o^k 
stakes.  The  properties  lately  belonged  to  the.  estate  of  Don  Francisco  Ber- 
naza,  deceased,  who  occupied  it  up  to  the-  time  of  his  demise,  and1  was  in 
the*  possession  of  his  widow  and  heirs  when  acquired  by  this  Company. 

The  Pinar  del  Rio  District,  better  known  as  the  Vuelta  Abajo  in  the 
tobacco  marts  of  the  world,  grows  the  finest  tobacco  known  to  man,.  Bales 
have  been  known  to  fetch  as  much  as  £200  each. 


Incorporated  and  Organised  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba* 


This  property  has  been,  thoroughly  examined  by  experts,  and-  the  lands 
are  classified  by  them  as  follows- 


First  grade  Tobacco  land 

,  , 

,  4 

_  2,000  acres. 

Second  grade 

•  • 

„  2,500  ,, 

Third  grade 

_ 

_ 

~  3,000  „ 

Waste  land  —  — 

800  „ 

8,300  „ 

And  together  with  the  dwellings,  tobacco  barns,  present  irrigation,  plant, 
stock,  and  implements,  -have  been  valued-  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  to  the 
Company  at  £52,000,  of  which  £32,000  will  be-  paid  in  cash,  and)  £20,000  by 
the  allotment  of  20,000  £1  Preferred1  Shares  fully  paid,  anid)  as  a  further 
consideration  for  the  sal©  of  the  property,  and  to  pay  Commission'  for  the 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  -of  the  property,  the  expenses  of  formation 
of  the  Company,  payment  of  stamp  and.  other  fees,  the  Vendors  will  ba 
allotted  the  48,000  Common  Shares  of  £1  each. 

After  payment  for  t,he  properties  andl  providing  for  working  capital  the 
Company  will  have  £20,000  Debentures  -and  12,000  Preferred  Shares  in  reserve. 

It  is  unusual  arid  exceptional  to*  find  in  Cuba  a  tract  of  this  area  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  large  percentage  of  -available  first  and  second  grade  tobacco  land 
as  this,  estate  contains.  The  first  grade  is  equal  to  the  best  tobacco  land  in 
Cuba-,  and  is  valued  at  more  than  £10  per  acre  without  any  -dwellings  or 
barns. 

Of  this  large  extent  of  land,  8, .300  acres,  only  a.  small  area  is  in  a 
state  of  production,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  is  cultivated  by  vegueros 
or  farmers,  who  -do  eo  upon,  the  sharing  principle.  This  small  acreage  is  to 
be- accounted  for  in  consequence  of  the  war,  when  mau-y  acres  went  out  of 
production,  and  afterwards  on  -account  o-f  the  permanent  ill-health  of  Mr. 
Beraaza,,  the  former  owner,  who  died  in  1207. 

Although  the  Company  was  not  able  to  get  possession  of  the  property 
early  enough  this  year  to  plant  out  500  acres  for  the  coming  season,  yet.  it 
has  made  arrangements  with  many  farmers  to  go  ahead  planting  under  the 
sharing  plan,  and  ha®  planted  an  extra  large  area  of  tobacco  seed  beds. 

As  the  transplanting  season  ends  about  the  first  of  December,  the  Corn 
pany  cannot  do  more  than  bring  under  cultivation  the  same  number  of 
acres  as  are  at.  present  under  cultivation  for  the  1910  crop,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  cannot  pledge  itself,  driving  the  first  year  of  existence,  to  pay  more 
than  the  interest  on  the  Debentures',  and!  possibly  a  small  dividend  on  the 
Preferred  -Shares 

The  Company  proposes!,  in  the-  year  1910,  to  proceed  to  plant  under  the 
sharing  system  all  the  acreage  now  under  cultivation,,  and  to  prepare  the 
land  necessary,  so  that  during  the  year  1910  planting  will,  for  season,  of 
1911,  reach  about  500  acres,  and'  each  year  thereafter  the  Company  will 
bring  i-ito  cultivation  ,a  further  acreage,  until  as  many  acres  as  feasible 
are  brought  into  production. 

The  Company  proposes-,  for  the  season  1919,  to  plant  for  its  own  account 
an  additional  50  acre®  of  shade-grown  tobacco. 

It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  bring  into  cultivation  >a  large  acreage  of 
tobacco,  and  impossible'  to  do  so  all  at  once  ;  it  must  be  done  gradually.  As 
the  land  is  developed,  the  necessity  for  further  labour  will  arise  ;  hence 
the  'erection  o-f  new  dwellings  (thebe  are  already  about  80  families  residing 
or,  the  estate),  also  the  erection  of' tobacco  barns  for  storing  and  curing 
the  tobacco.  There-  are  at  present  35  tobacco  barns  on  the  property,  andl  as 
further  acreage  is  brought  into  cultivation,  a  like  proportion  of  barns  and 
dwellings  must  be  erected. 

Assuming  the  Company  is  able  to  bring  into  cultivation  for  the  crop  of 
1911,  say  500  acres,  the’ outlay  will  be-:-— 

FOR  THE  500  ACRES  UNDER  SHARING  SYSTEM. 

Plant  for  500  acres  . .  . .  £13,500 

Shade  structure  for  50  acres  _  ...  „  ..  1,000 

Total  plant  for  550  acres  —  . . £14,500 

YIELD  OF  500  ACRES  ON  SHARING  PRINCIPLE, 

The  general  average  of  production  per  acre  is  from  10  to 
12  bales.  Taking  8  bales  as  the  average,  the  yield  at  8 
bales  per  acre  is ;  4,000  bales. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  wh-ole  island  of  Cuba  for  the 
year  1906  sold  for  the  average  price  of  £14  per  bale.  This 
included  tobacco  o-f  all  grade®.  This  year  is  taken  for  an 
example  because  th-ere  was  very  little  or  no  shade-grown 
tobacco  during  that  year  compared  with  the  present  produc¬ 
tion.  Shade-grown  tobacco  brings  a  high  price,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  average'  for  later  years  greater. 

Taking  the  average  price  of  £12  per  bale,  4,000  bale® 
would  bring  . £48, COO 

On  the  sharing  system,  one-half  to  farmer .  24,000 


COST  OF 

Fertiliser  ...  ..  . . 

Irrigation 

Sorting  and  Boling 


PRODUCTION. 


.  £24,000 


£750 

1,000 

3,200 


£4,950 


YIELD  OF  50  ACRES  OF  SHADE-GROWN  TOBACCO. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  shad-e-grown  tobacco  is  greater  than 
that  of  ordinary  cultivation,  the  general  average  being 
from  12  to  14  bales  per  acre.  Tailing  as  an  average  10 
bales  per  acre,  we  have :  500  bales. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sale  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  in  the  year  1907.  an  unfavourable  year 
for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  it  is  found  that  the  average  price 
was  £50  per  bale.  Taking  the  lower  average  price  of 
£35  per  bale  :  500  bale®  would  bring  . .  . .  . .  . .  £17,500 

'  Cost  of  production-  . .  .  ‘. .  5,000 


£19,050 


Profit  _  . .  ...  „  .:  £12,500 

STORE. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain-  a  general1  merchandise  store  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmers  and  labourers.  This  store  will 
serve  n.ot  only  to  keep  the  farmers  and  labourers  satisfied1,  but  will  yield 
a  good  profit,  and  will  be  part  of  the  machinery  of  administration  of  the 
plantation  in  the  matters  of  accounts  between  the  Company  and  the  farmers 
and  labourers.  The  investment  will  require  about  £6,000. 

Stores  of  a  Similar  character  in  Cuba  have  yielded  a3  much  as  50  per 
cent.  The  Company  estimates  20  per  cent,  per  year. 

Profit®  m  store  per  year,  £1,200. 

STOCK  RANCH. 

The,  Company  proposes  to.  establish  a  stock  ranch,  on  its  property 

with  an  investment  of  ..  .  „  ..  £10,000 

ESTIMATED  PROFITS; 

Profit®  in  stock-raising  under  proper  and  intelligent  care  are 

great.  Taking  a  conservative  estimate  of  15  per  cent,  the  profit 

would  be  ..  -  - . £1,500 

RESUME.. 

Profits  on  500  acres  tobacco  . .  . .  „  _  ...  £19,050 

Profits  on  50  acres  tobacco;  shade  grown  ..  „  „  ..  12,500 

Profits  on  tobacco  ..  ...  . .  ._  „  _  _  31,550 

Profits  on-  store  _  .1 1  _  . .  „  _  L200 

Profits  on  stock  ranch  „  ..  w  t  1,500 


£34,2501 


» 
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To  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve  sought. 

‘TWO  HOURS”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pure. 

“ALDER WOOD”  Mixture  5|d.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“LUNTIN”  Mixture  -  6*d.  per  oz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  Z  ozs. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  anv  difficulty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  <3  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH- 


SPEEDILY  CURE  ACIDITY,  FLATULENCE,  HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE  BREATH,  INDIGESTION,  DlARRHCEA,  &c. 
Prevent  many  an  Illness.  Highly  recommended  by  tho  Medical 
Froieasiou.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Bi-cuit-,  Is.,  is.,  and  4s.  per  tin ; 

Powder,  's.  and  4s.  per  bottle ;  Lozenges,  is.  ljd.  tin. 

Cliarcoal  Chocolates.  Highly  nutritious  and  digestible.  Sold  in  tins, 
IS.  each.— J.  L.  BRAGG.  Ltd..  14.  Wigmore  dfcreet,  London,  W. 


For  GOUT,  GRAVEL,  RHEUMATISM,  <£<?.,  drink 

(State 

Spring) 


HVICHY-GELESTINS 


Can  be  used  with  light  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Milk. 

Sole  Agents:  INGRAM  &  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thmnes-st. 
Of  ail  Chemists,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c. 


E.C. 


4L 


have  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements  behind  them. 
Thousands  of  people  have  derived  incalculable  benefit  from 
their  use,  "Why  should  you  not  try  them?  You  may  take 
them  with  all  confidence.  Quite  possibly  you  have  been 
imagining  life  a  burden,  little  duties  that  you  once  perform- 
ed  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  without  thought  or  trouble 
have  become  irksome.  Pleasures  that  you  used  to  enjoy 
have  lost  their  savour.  You  no  longer  relish  your  food. 
This  is  a  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  cr  it 


JVfay  Jfieaq 


lifelong  misery  for  you.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  your 
symptoms  are  those  of  Bowel,  Liver,  and  Stomach  trouble, 
in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Beecham’s  Pills  have 
worked  wonders  in  countless  cases  of  this  description. 
They  will  ensure  your  Liver  performing  its  work  thorough¬ 
ly;  they  will  cause  your  blood  to  flow  through  your  veins 
in  a  pure  life-giving  stream.  You  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
digestion  and  be  free  from  depression  and  despondency. 
In  a  word  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  will  endow  you  with 

JT  fresfy  Xease  of  JCife. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  III \  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


PRICE 


f/> 


MOW  READY 
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PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 


This  volume  has  MOSS  GREEN  Wrapper,  printed  in  Red,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fourteen  previous  issues. 


Series,  GREEN 
Series  (Out  of  Print). 

Series,  YELLOW  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  BLUE  (Out  of  Print). 

Series,  SCARLET  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  VIOLET  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  ORANGE  (Out  of  Print). 
Series,  WHITE. 

Series,  ROYAL  PURPLE. 


10th  Series,  APPLE  GREEN. 

11th  Series  TERRA  COTTA. 

12th  Series,  RAINBOW. 

13th  Ser  es,  BLUE  Cover,  printed  in 
red. 

14th  Series,  LAVENDER  Cover,  printed 
in  red. 

15th  Series,  MOSS  GREEN  Cover,  printed 
in  red. 


To  to©  obtained  at  all  Booksellers’  &  Baokatalla, 


“TRUTH”  OFFICE,  io,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  5TREET,  E.C. 


TURKISH 

CIGARETTES.  E/fV'ioa 
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REGIE 

I  Made  in  Constantinople  under  special  concession  j 
I  from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government. 
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'The  Editor  of  “Truth’'  is  willing  to  answer  by  post,  to  the, 
'best  of  his  ability,  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  readers.  But 
as  the  demands  made  on  him  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  ha 
is  compelled  to  require  that  all  such  inquiries  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  ( l)  by  (he  coupon  which  is  printed  for  this  'purpose  on 
the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of  ike  paper,  and  (2)  by  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Beylies  cannot,  however,  be.  given  by  post  to  inquiries  relating 
to  Finance,  Insurance ,  or  other  matters  coming  within  th e 
department  of  the  City  Editor.  Such  inquiries,  which  also 
must  be  accompanied  by  a ■  Coupon,  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
paper  and  attention  is.  specially  directed  to  the  rules  relating 
to  such  inquiries  which  are  published  under  the  heading 
I  iijilanl’s  ”  Letter  Box  in  the  section  of  “  'Truth  ”  entitled 
“  Mammon.” 


AN  another  page  ot  tins  issue  will  be 
^  award  of  prizes  for  doll-dressing  and  toy-making, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  this  year’s  doll,  and  toy  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  brings  one  part  of  the  business  of  the 
1009  Toy  Show  to  an  end,  but  there  remains,  I  regret 
to  say,  the  question  of  paying  for  it.  It  is  still  too  early 


ENTRE  NOUS. 


->f  this  issue  will  be  found  the 


to  say  exactly'  what  profit  w ill  come  from  the  Albert 
Hall  exhibition  and  entertainments,  but  taking  the 
most  sanguine  view  of  that  item,  at  least  £200  is  still 
required  to  save  this  years  Toy  Fund  from  winding  up 
with  a  deficit.  I  still  hope  that  such  a  calamity  will 
he  averted,  as  it  will  he  if  those  readers  of  Truth 
v  ho  have  not  yet  subscribed  will  come  forward  at- 
once. 


Every  year  a  number  of  weekly  and  daily  journals 
print  all  kinds  of  fantastical  fictions  about  the  Christ¬ 
mas  arrangements  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  Sandring¬ 
ham  is  described  as  a  sort  of  glorified  Dingley  Dell. 
Ihc  fact  is  that  the  only  alteration  from  the  customary 
routine  at  Sandringham  is  that  large  quantities  of  meat 
and  poultry  are  given  away  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
on  the  day'-  after  Christmas  Day  the  presents  on  the 
huge  Christmas  tree1  in  the  ballroom  are  distributed. 


A  contemporary  announced  that  the  King’s  Christmas 
dinner  “  will  be  served  with  great  pomp,”  which  is 
Jcames-like  nonsense,  for  the  dinner  is  served  as 
usual;  nor  is  it  correct  that  the  Royal  children  join 
the  party.  The  statement  that  presents  arrive  from  all 
the  Courts  of  Europe  is  another  pure  invention.  The 
Emperor  William  often  sends  a  genuine  Imre  de  savglier 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to  his  relatives  and  friends  abroad, 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  sometimes  despatches 
a  case  of  the  famous  Imperial  Tokay  of  the  year  1848. 


The  Court  mourning  for  King  Leopold  only  concerns 
the  Royal  households,  the  Ministers,  the  Corps  Diplo¬ 
matique,  and  the  company  at  'Sandringham  this  week. 
It  would  have-  been  another  affair  altogether  if  his  death 
had  taken  place  during  the  London  season.  If  King 
Leopold  had  died  during  the  last  reign  a  very  much 
longer  period  of  Court  mourning  would  have  been’ 
ordered.  The  King  and  Queen  arc  already  in  privatPJ 
mourning  for  Princess  Waldemar  of  Denmark.  ce 

n- 


The  King  has  presented  a  new  organ  to  Sandringham 
Church  to  replace  the  one.  which  he  gave  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  organ  is  a  three-manual  one,  and  the 
case  is  of  carved  oak.  The-  parish  church  of  Sandring¬ 
ham,  which  stands  in  the  park,  was  thoroughly  restored 
iqore  than  half  a  century  ago  by  Lady  Harriet  Cowper, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  who  owned  the  estate 
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when  it  was  sold  to  the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1862. 


Some  of  the  papers  have  -been  publishing  ridiculous 
fiction  about  their  Majesties’  plans  for  next  spring.  It 
was  stated  last  week  that  the  King  and  Queen  would 
leave  England  in  February  on  the  Royal  yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert  for  Lisbon,  where  the)''  will  proceed  to 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores.  This  is  all  a  pure  invention. 
The  King  certainly  will  not  leave  England  on  his 
spring  visit  to  the  Continent  until  nearly  tire  middle 
of  March,  and  the  Queen  will  not  start  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  There  is  no  idea  of  their  Majesties 
undertaking  any  such  cruise.  The  King  will  probably 
go  first  to  Biarritz  for  three  or  four  weeks,  after  which 
he  will  be  joined  by  the  Queen  for  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  Queen  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  south  of  Europe  next  year  until  after  Whit¬ 
suntide,  but  the  King  will  return  to  England  early  in 
May. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess 
Patricia  and  Prince  Arthur  are  to  leave  London  on 
January  21  for  Naples,  where  they  will  embark  for 
Nairobi.  The  Royal  party  intend  to  spend  several 
months  in  Africa,  and  they  will  not  return  to  England 
until  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  will  get  back  in  time  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  party  at  Bagshot  Park  during  Ascot  race  week. 


The  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  Princess  Karola  Fedora  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  has  excited  much  interest  at  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe.  The  Grand  Duke  William,  who  is  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  is  a  widower,  his  wife  (Princess 
Caroline  of  Reuss)  having  died  in  1905.  He  is  a  cousin 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 
He  is  one  of  the  richest  Royal  personages  in  Europe, 
as  he  inherited  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
marks  from  his  grandmother,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Sophie,  who  owns  large  and  valuable  farming  estates  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
project  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  to  Princess  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
who  has  lately  married  the  Infante  Alfonso  of  Bourbon- 
Grleans.  The  future  Grand  Duchess,  who  is  in  hex- 
twentieth  year,  is  a  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  her  mother  was  Princess 
Adelaide  cf  Lippe. 


It  has  been  stated  by  numerous  journals,  both  at 
me  and  on  the  Continent,  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  and 
.0  Prince  Consort  of  the  Netherlands  are^  coming  to 
•  ngland  next  year  on  a  state  visit  to  the  Court,  and 
hat  they  will  be  the  guests  of  their  Majesties  at  Wind¬ 
er  Castle  “  either  after  the  General  Election  or  during 
Ascot  race  week.”  These  announcements  are  simple  in¬ 
ventions,  for  there  has  been  no  idea  of  Queen  Wilhel¬ 
mina  and  her  husband  paying  any  such  visit.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  they  be  received  at  Windsor 
Castle  either  during  the  early  part  of  next  year  or  at 
the  period  of  Ascot  races.  If  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
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lands  and  the  Prince  Consort  should  pay  a  state  visit 
to  England  at  some  future  time,  they  will  be  received 
by  their  Majesties  either  at  Buckingham  Palace  during 
the  London  season,  or  at  Windsor  Castle  in  November, 
the  latter  being  the  more  probable  arrangement. 


One  of  the  statements  about  the  late  King  Leopold 
that  have  been  going  round  the  press  asserts  that  he 
had  recently  sold  a  gold  dinner  service  which  v,ras  a 
gift  to  his  father  from  William  IV.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  wrong,  for  King  William  detested  the  first  Leo¬ 
pold,  and  never  would  have  thought  of  giving:  him  a 
valuable  present.  It  is  probable  that  this  gold  service 
was  one  of  the  wedding  presents  to  Princess  Charlotte, 
as  Leopold  pi’etty  well  dismantled  Claremont  after  his 
election  to  the  Throne  of  Belgium  in  1830,  and  many 
articles  which  really  belonged  to  the  Crown  were  than 
quietly  carried  off  to  Brussels. 


The  members  of  the  Scottish  Patriotic  Association 
have  been  acutely  annoyed  because  the  Royal  Standard 
used  at  Balmoral  Castle  during  the  King’s  residence 
there  is  marshalled  with  England  in  the.  first  and 
fourth  quarters.”  They  claim  that  the  Arms  and  Stan¬ 
dard,  with  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  shall  be  blazoned  in 
first  and  fourth.  There  was  an  official  arrangement  in 
161o  that  the  Royal  Arm©  of  Scotland  shall  have  pre¬ 
cedence  in  the  united  Royal  Arms  when  their  Arms  are 
used  officially  in  Scotland.  The  Association  complained 
to  the  Lord  Steward  (who  certainly  was  not  the  func¬ 
tionary  concerned  in  the  affair),  and  he  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Home  Office.  The  grievance  was  laid 
before  the  King,  who  is  not  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  request  that  there  should  be-  a  special  Royal  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Scotland.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Royal 
Standard  is  the  “personal”  flag  of  the  Sovereign 
wherever  he  may  be  resident,  “  and  his  Majesty  has 
nowhere  flown  any  standard  in  the  form  you  suonest  ” 


Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Colonel  of  the 

Royal  Horse  Guards,  is  to  be  the  Gold  Stiek-in-waitin  o- 

~  ^ 

on  the  King  during  January,  replacing  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards. 


Lord  James  of  Hereford  has  been  entertaining  his 
annual  shooting  parties  at  Breamore  House,  near  Salis- 
bury.  Lord  James  rents  this  picturesque  place  from 
Sir  Edward  Hulse.  He  was  for  some  years  the  tenant 
of  Feme  House,  Sir  Thomas  Grove’s  place  near  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  but  he  removed  to  Breamore  when  the  Feme  estate 
was  sold  to  Colonel  Charlesworth. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ilchester  have  a  family  party  stavin 
vuth  them  at  Melbury  Park,  Dorset.  It  is  probable 
that  the  King  and  Queen  will  pay  a  three  or  four  days’ 
visit  to  Melbury  Park  in  the  course  of  next  year.  Lord 
and  Lady  Ilchester  are  going  to  Ireland  in  a  few  w~eeks 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry  at  Mount 
Stewart,  near  Belfast. 


The  late  Lord  Monkswell  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  which  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  lately. 


wiereu  as  oecwu-viae*  jaairei  ax  me  aew  ions,  n.i.,  jt  OEt  view,  u’ua. 
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that  the  sons  of  Liberal  peers  become  Conservatives1. 
Pie  was  all  his  life  a  Liberal  of  the  most  useful  type- — 
an  earnest,  hard-working  man  of  sincere  democratic 
sympathies,  who  freely  gave  his  time  and  abilities  to 
the  cause  of  the-  people.  He  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  he 
succeeded,  he  would  doubtless  have  become  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  As  it  was,  after  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage, 
he  held  an  under-secretaryship  in,  the  last  Liberal 
Government. 


It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  matter  for  regret 
that  Lord  Monkswell  failed  to  secure  election  to  the 
Housei  of  Commons,  for  it  led  to  his  finding  what  was- 
probably  a  better  opening  for  his  abilities  on  the  London 
County  Council.  He  served  on  that  body  for  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  industrious,  capable,  and  enlightened 

of  the  great  banc!  of  Progressives  who  effected 

such  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  London 

during  that  time.  Like  all  his  colleagues,  he 
became  fascinated  by  the  work  and  completely  absorbed 
in  it,  and  his  services  were  of  the  greatest  value.  He 
practically  retired  from  public  life  when  he  lost  his  seat 
on  the  County  Council  in  1907,  and  his  health 

had  been  failing  for  some  time  past,  but  ill-health  did 
not  prevent  his  attending  the  last  division  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Budget.  His 
death  at  a  comparatively  early  age  is  deeply  regretted 
by  all  who  ever  came  into  contact  with  him,  and  the 
people  of  London  in  particular  have  lost  in  him  a 
sagacious  and  devoted  friend. 


Sir  Musgrave  Brisco,  who  died  last  week  after  a  few 
days’  illness,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  north  of  England.  A  Brisco  settled  in  Cumber¬ 
land  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Isold  Brisco  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Crofton,  and  thereby 
acquired  Wigton  and  other  manors,  which  are  still 
owned  by  the  family.  Sir  Musgrave  Brisco,  who  was 
the  owner  of  large  estates,  was  a  liberal  landlord  and 
a  keen  sportsman,  and  very  hospitable.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  Cumberland  affairs,  and  he  had  been 
a  prominent  member  of  the  County  Council  ever  since 
its  formation.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  Master  of  the  Cumberland  Foxhounds. 


NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS. 

Well-meaning  folks,  throughout  the  land, 
From  Caithness  unto  Dover, 

Are  busy  now,  I  understand, 

In  turning  new  leaves  over. 

But  newness  cuts  both  ways.  There’s  down. 
As  well  as  up,  in  movement; 

Change  stands  for  an  ambiguous  noun, 

Nor  always  spells  improvement. 

So  these  new  leaves,  now  blank  and  clear, 
And  for  inscription  pleading, 

May  make,  when  filled,  this  time  next  year, 
Some  rather  sorry  reading. 


The  Times  threatens  Crete  with  Turkish  coercion  if 
the  Cretans  insist  on  incorporating  themselves  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  Whatever  the  Powers  may  do,  I 
cannot  believe  they  will  sanction  this.  It  took  long 
enough  to  get  the  Turks  out  of  Crete  without  letting 
them  return  there.  The  Times  says  Turkey  has  rights 
which  must  be  respected,  but  so  also  has  Crete,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  pressure  should  be  put  on  the  Cretans, 
and  not  on  the  Turks,  to  give  way  in  a  matter  which 
concerns  Crete  much  more  than  Turkey.  As  to  our¬ 
selves,  the  less  we  meddle  in  other  people’s  business 
the  better ;  but  if  we  are  compelled  to  intervene  in  the 
Cretan  question,  as  one  of  the  interested  Powers,  we 
ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  not  of  tyranny. 


I  believe  Japan  wishes  for  peace,  but  none  the  less 
does  she  prepare  for  war,  her  army  now  being  twice  as 
stiong  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
while  it  wiil  soon  be  nearly  three  times  as  strong.  In 
February,  1905,  Japan  had  600,000  men  in  the  field, 
with  another  200,000  at  the  depots.  In  1910  she  will 
have  1,200,000  fully  trained  men  available  on  mobilisa¬ 
tion,  and  a  few  years  hence,  according  to  a  well- 
informed  writer  in  the  Tie  we  Militaire  des  Armies 
Etrangeres ,  this  number  will  be  increased  to  1,637,000. 
Besides  these  fully  trained  men,  there  will  be  846,000 
partially  trained  men,  who  will  be  quite  good  enough 
■  to  replace  casualties  in  the  field,  thus  giving  a  total 
mobilised  strength  of  2,483,000  fighting  men. 


Owing  to  Japan's  rapidly  increasing  population, 
which  has  now  reached  nearly  53,000,000,  and  which 
multiplies  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  and  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  service  with  the  colours  from  three 
to  twd  years,  the  annual  peace  contingent  of  conscripts 
has  been  increased  from  80,000  in  1905  to  120,000  in 
1909.  As  about  520,000  young  men  reach  the  age  of 
20  every  year,  those  who  are  not  taken  for  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  physically  fit,  are  held  liable  to  mili¬ 
tary  service  up  to  the  age  of  40,  and  anticipatory 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  event  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  war  for  calling  them  out  by  classes  and  training 
them  at  the  depots.  These  men,  about  3,000,000  in 
number,  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  final 
reserve  of  the  armed  strength  of  Japan. 


Admiral  Close  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  frantie 
alarm  about  the  coming  war  which  he  has  evolved  out  of 
his  own  vivid  imagination.  He  writes  to  the  papers 
calling  upon  the  public  to  save  the  country  “from  the 
terror,  ruin,  and  ignominy  of  German  conquest.” 
Admiral  Close  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  be  saved  by 
“  only  a  Connaught  or  a  Kitchener  at  the  War  Office 
with  a  free  hand.”  There  is  a  pathos  about  this  con¬ 
clusion  which  is  at  once  melancholy  and  ridiculous. 


The  Cornhill  Magazine  must  be  congratulated  on  its 
Jubilee,  which  occurs  on  Saturday.  The  Cornhill 
has  had  a  distinguished  history.  It  was  established 
by  the  Iqte  Mr.  George  Smith  on  a  scale  of  lavish 
liberality  which  has  never  been  equalled.  Thackeray 
was  the  first  editor,  and  the  magazine  proved  an 
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immense  success  from  the  first.  There  had,  however, 
been  an  awkward  hitch.  Thackeray  had  undertaken  to 
write  a  serial  story,  hut  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  clay 
fixed  for  the  publication  of  the  first  number  he  informed 
Mr.  Smith  that  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  fulfil 
this  engagement.  Thackeray  advised  that  Anthony 
Trollope  should  be  asked  for  a  novel  in  the  “  Barchester 
Towers  ”  and  “  Dr.  Thorne  ”  style,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  early  portion  of  the  work  should  be  ready  for 
the  printer  in  less  than  six  weeks.  Mr.  .Smith  offered 
Trollope  £1,200  for  the  copyright  of  a  suitable  story, 
and  “  Framley  Parsonage”  was  the  result,  but  not  one 
line  had  been  written  when  its  author  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission.  This  novel  was  a  very  great  success. 


Thackeray  himself  converted  his  old  unacted  play  into 
“  Lovel,  the  Widower,”  and  this  was  the  makeweight 
story  in  the  Coriihill.  He  afterwards  wrote  “Philip” 
for  the  magazine,  and  there  are  many  excellent  things 
in  this  novel,  but  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  Thackeray’s 
best  productions.  Lord  Ringwood  is  really  quite  as 
good  a  character  as  Lord  Steyne,  and  Talbot  Twysden 
is  excellent.  Thackeray  wrote  a  great  deal  of  “Philip  ” 
at  the  Athenaeum,  and  he  found  the  book  a  very  hard 
task. 


The- publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Cornjiill 
was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  to  the  contributors  by 
Mr.  Smith.  The  dinner  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  guests, 
with  one  exception,  and  this  was  Thackeray.  He  was 
then  suffering  from  a  painful  and  depressing  complaint, 
which  made  him  dreadfully  nervous  and  irritable.  On 
the  evening  of  Mr.  Smith’s  dinner  he  was  very  unwell 
indeed.  Before  dinner  he  was  quite  unable  to 
smile  and  converse,  and  Anthony  Trollope  nearly 
exploded  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  editor  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Thackeray  merely  shook  hands  and  turned 
away  without  speaking.  After  dinner  the  editor’s  health 
was  proposed,  and  Thackeray  had  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  a  short  speech  in  reply.  He  had  not  uttered  three 
sentences  before  a  well-meaning  guest  shouted  “Hear, 
hear,”  and  Thackeray  was  iso  much  put  out  by  the 
interruption  that  the  speech  came  to'  an  abrupt  end. 
He  was  suffering  acutely  all  the  evening. 


I  have  not  heard  much  recently  of  the  Gentleman's 
Journal,  but  from  a.  communication  just  to  hand  I 
gather  that  the  proprietor-editor,  Mr.  Felix  A.  Newbery, 
is  Mill  actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  that  journalistic 
enterprise  according  to  Mr.  Browning  Hearnden’s  tra¬ 
ditions.  A  few  days  ago  he  wrote  to  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  private  school  in  the  North  of  England  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  his  school  had  been  selected  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  to  show  how  a.  leading  school  realises  its 
responsibilities  in  dealing  with  the  “manufacturer  and 
merchant  in  the  making.”  The  article  was  to  form  one 
of  a  series  on  “  British  Industries,”  and  was  to  he  fol  ¬ 
lowed  by  ons  dealing  with.  University  life  describing 

Sackville  Mechano-Thekapeutic  Institute.— Radiant  Heat 
and  Light  Treatments.  Electric  Baths.  Massage.  Hospital-trained 
N urses.  Hours  10 to  7.30. — 28  Sackville-st.,  Piccadilly.  Tel. 7402Gd. 


Leeds  University.  All  that  the  school-master  was 
asked  to  pay  for  was  the  blocks  for  th©  illustrations. 
The  same  old  trick ! 


The  schoolmaster  in  this  ca.se  showed  a  real  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  training  his  charges  for  commercial  life  by 
declining  Newberrs  offer,  and  I  must  confess  to  being 
amazed  that  the  Senate  of  Leeds  University  should  have 
been  less  discreet,  if,  as  Newbery  states,  they  really  have 
ai ranged  ror  publication  of  a  puff  of  their  university 
in  the  Gentleman  s  Journal.  As  a  further  inducement 
to  the  schoolmaster  Newbery  enclosed  with  his  letter 
a  list  of  'Some  of  the  firms  who  have  been  written  up 
in  the  series.  Amongst  them  are  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Whitworth,  and  Col,  Henry  Tate  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Mappin  and  Webb,  and  Messrs.  Watney, 
Combe,  and  Reid,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  whether  these'  firms  are  aware  that  their  names 
are  being  used  as  a  bait  for  Mr.  Newbery ’s  hook. 


SEASONABLE  MEMORANDA. 

Mid  all  this  present  season  brings 
To  cheer,  distract,  or  fret, 

Are  several  pressing  little  things, 
Which  prithee  don’t  forget. 

The  Doctor,  who  has  cured  some  ill 
Wherewith  this  year  you’ve  met. 

He  wants  his  money  now.  That  bill 
To  settle  don’t  forget. 

The  absent  comrade  overseas — 

You  owe  him  friendship’s  debt. 

A  card,  a  line,  some  greeting,  please, 
To  send  him  don’t  forget. 

The  relative  with  whom,  perhaps, 
You’ve  parted  in  a  pet :  — 

Tis  time  to  let  ill-feeling  lapse; 

To  shake  hands  don’t  forget. 

The  ragged  urchins  whom  you  meet, 
Their  eyes  on  sweet-shops  set:  — 

To  stand  those  little  waifs  a  treat 
With  pennies  don’t  forget. 

The  Budget  and  the  Lords  at  bay:  — 
Such  topics  pall,  you  bet ; 

To  give  them  now  a  holiday 
In  converse  don’t  forget. 

And  last  (perhaps  it  should  be  first), 
If  you’ve  not  done  so  yet, 

To  purchase  “  Ingoldsby  Reversed” 
On  no  account  forget! 


Canon  Henry  Scott  Holland  is  to  be  the  Canon  in- 
Residence  and  Sunday  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  during  January,  replacing  Chancellor  New- 
bolt.  Canon  Holland  is  the  senior  of  the  four  residen- 
tiaries.  He  was  appointed  to  the  stall  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  1884,  in  succession  to  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs, 
who  was  then  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chester,  replacing 
Bishop  Jacobson.  It  has  always  been  understood  that 
Canon  Holland  had  the  first  offer  of  the  see  of  Norwich 
in  1893,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Pelham. 
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The  Rev.  H.  M.  Drake,  vicar  of  Otterton,  East 
Devon,  has  been  presented  to  the  important  living  of 
St.  John’s,  Plymouth,  by  the  trustees  who  are  the 
patrons  of  that  benefice.  The  net  stipend  is  about 
£300  a.  year,  with  house.  Mr.  Drake,  who  served  as  a 
military  chaplain  in  South  Africa  during  the-  war,  is  an 
excellent  parish  clergyman  and  a  really  good  preacher. 
He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Otterton  about  five 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Iloilo.  The  living,  which  is 
worth  about  £250  a  year  with  house,  is  now  in  the  gift  of 
Lord  Clinton,  who  has  presented  the  Rev.  Richard  Sey¬ 
mour,  curate  of  Credit-on,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  -Seymour.  Otterton  is  -a  large  agricultural 
parish.  The  handsome  church,  which  is  finely  situated, 
overlooking  the  Otter  valley,  was  rebuilt  by  the  late 
Lady  Rolle  about  forty  years  ago. 


Lord  Carnarvon  has  presented  the  Rev.  II.  R,  Hutt, 
rector  of  Brushford,  near  Dulverton,  to  the  living  of 
Bingham,  Notts,  which  is  of  the  net  value-  of  about  £700 
a-  year  with  house.  There  is  a  fine  collegiate-  church  at 
Bingham.  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Vv  ren,  Bishop-  of  Ely,  were  rectors  of  this  parish.  The 
little  town  is  the-  capital  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir. 


The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Launcelot  J.  P-ercival  to  the  important  Crown 
living  of  St.  Mary,  Bryanston-square,  in  the  place  of 
the-  Dean  of  Norwich.  The  net  stipend  is  about-  £750 
a  year,  but  no  house.  The-  predecessor  of  Dean  Wake¬ 
field  was  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  who  succeeded  the 
Dean  of  Ripon.  Mr.  Percival,  who  is  a  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  has  been  vicar  of  St.  James’s, 
Fulham,  since  1905.  He  is  a  Priest-in-Ordinary  to  the 
King  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s  Palace.  Mr. 
Percival  is  a  Broad  Churchman  and  a  very  able-  man, 
and  lie  has  been  trained  in  a  good  school,  as  he  was 
for  some-  years  resident  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Creighton. 


A  curious  story  about  a-  Bishop  and  his  goats  reaches 
me  from  Surrey.  It  commences  with  an  advertisement 
in  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  in  which  his  right  reverence 
announces  that  he  has  for  disposal  hardy  English  goats 
in  kid  and  nnlk,  and  also  -some-  pure-bred  Toggenburg 
nannies.  Application  was  t-o  be  made  to-  the  Bishop’s 
manager,  Galatea,  Chilworth,  Surrey.  A  gentleman 
applied  foi  one  of  the  goats,  and  personally  selected 
an  animal  in  full  milk,  for  which  he  paid  50s.  A  week 
elapsed,  then  the  goat  arrived.  But  it  was  another 
goat,  old  and  milkless.  The-  purchaser  has  made-  various 
attempts  to  obtain  the  animal  he  purchased,  or  the 
return  of  his  money.  He  has  not  succeeded,  and  he 
asks  me  whether  he  ought  to  expect  a  Bishop  to  treat 
him  in  this  way. 


That  all  depends  upon  the  Bishop.  In  this  instance 
it  is  the-  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Marsh  Marsh-Edwards, 
Bishop  of  Caerleon.  Caerleon  is  a  charming  little 
old  fashioned  village  near  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 


which  I  am  sure  is  unaware  that  it-  has  the  honour  of 
being  an  episcopal  see.  This  may  be  du-c  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bishop’s  palace-  is-  at  2,  The  Court,  Guild¬ 
ford.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Old 
Catholic  church  to  which  lie  belongs  has  so  few 
adherents  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be 
far  wrong  if  I  stated  that  the  Old  -Catholic  shepherds 
outnumber  their  flock,  and  that  the  number  of  prelates 
and  priests  has  been  largely  augmented  in  this  country 
since  a  recent  visitation  of  a  certain  Archbishop  Rene 
Villa tte. 


An  application  made-  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cornwell 
last  week  to  the  West  Bromwich  magistrates  was  seized 
upon  by  some  of  the  J.P.s  who  adorn  the-  bench  to 
cross-examino  the-  vicar  upon  the  doctrines  that  ho 
taught  iu  his  church.  The-  application  was  for  a  licence 
to  perform  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  iu  the  Town 
Hall,  the-  proceeds  to  he-  devoted  to  the  church  build¬ 
ing  fund,  and  the  vicar's  beliefs  had,  of  course,  nothin^ 
at  all  to  do  with  the  matter  -before  the  bench.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  majority  of  the-  magistrates  decided  to  grant 
the  licence,  so  that  the-  attempt  to  convert  the-  petty 
sessions  into  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  court  failed 
ignominiously. 


As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  have  been 
inundated  lately  with  charitable  ‘appeals  which  I  should 
be  happy  to  commend  to  my  readers  if  I  had  sufficient 
space  at  my  disposal.  1  may  specially  mention  that 
of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation,  an  admir¬ 
ably  managed  and  most  deserving  society.  The 
clergy  generally  do  much  to  lighten  the-  burdens 
of  others,  and  those  of  them— unfortunately  there  are 
many — who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  fall  into 
poverty  and  distress  have  a  special  claim  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  public.  The  secretary  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  Mr.  Mandeville  B,  Phillips,  38,  Tavistock  place, 
T a v  i  s  t  o  ck-  s  qu  ar e ,  W .  C . 


The  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children  is  another  charity  which  deserves  to  he 
remembered  at  the  Christinas  season.  For  upwards 
of  sixty  years  it.  has  carried  on  an  excellent  work 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  Besides  ten  homes  on 
shore,  in  which  about  1,100  boys  and  girls  are 
maintained,  the  Society  has  two  training  ships,  the 
Arethnsa  and  Chichester,  in  which  lads  are  trained  for 
the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  service — an  under¬ 
taking  of  national  importance.  The-  Society,  wffiose 
headquarters  are  at  164,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  W.C.,  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions. 

Truth  will  he  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  British 
Islands  for  73.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  6  months;  or  £1  Ds.  Id.  * 
for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number).  The  subscription 
to  Canada  is:  7s.  7d.  for  3  months;  15s.  2d.  for  6  months; 

£1  11s.  6d.  for  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number)! 
All  other  Colonies  :  3  months,  Ss.  2d. ;  6  months,  16s.  4d.  ;  12 
months  (including  Christmas  Number),  £1  13s.  lOd.  To  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Foreign  Countries:  3  months,  8s.  8d.; 

6  months,  17s.  4d.  ;  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number)! 

£1  15s.  lOd.  All  cheques  and  P. O.O. s  should  he  made  payable 
to  The  Manager  of  Truth  and  addressed  to  Truth  Buildings, 
Carteret-street,  London,  S.W. 
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Major-General  Iienniker  -  Major,  late  Coldstream 
Guards,  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Major-General 
Codrington  in  the  command  of  the  1st  London  Division. 
He  was  last  employed  at  Aldershot. 


tainment  may  be  permissible,  and  even  desired  by  the 
men  themselves  on  such  occasions,  but  the  extent  of 
it,  and  the  amount  of  money  spent,  ought  to  be  strictly 
limited. 


A  correspondent  assures  me  that  Army  Councillors 
are  willing  to  increase  the  pay  of  captains  and  subalterns 
of  the  Army,  hut  not  the  Treasury.  I  believe  this  to 
be-  a  mendacious  excuse  for  laxity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  for  so  long  neglected  the  interests  of  young 
regimental  officers.  The  Treasury  gave  Army  Coun¬ 
cillors  and  Directors  their  own  exorbitant  salaries, 
and  would  give  a  living  wage  to  subalterns  if  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposal  were  put  forward  for  approval  and  came 
up  to  the  Treasury  with  the  considered  recommendation 
pf  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Army  Councillors  are  fond  of  posing  as  economists  so 
long  as  their  economical  proclivities  do  not  touch  their 
own  pockets;  and  when  they  refuse  financial  requests 
which  are  sent  up  to  them  the  Treasury  bogey  is  trotted 
out  to  support  their  decisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
financial  requests  seldom  go  beyond  the  War  Office, 
where  they  are  refused  without  reference  to  the  Treasury. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  an  Army  Coun¬ 
cillor,  without  troubling  to  consult  the  Secretary  of 
State,  sends  up  a  proposal  to  the  Treasury  through  the 
Secretary  to  the'  War  Office  with  the  certain  knowledge 

<D 

that  it  will  be  refused  owing  to  the  half-hearted  steps 
taken  to  get  it  sanctioned. 


In  connection  with  the  officer  question,  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  in  Truth  lately  about  unnecessary 
expenses.  Here  is  a  little  ray  of  light  on  the  subject 
from  India.  It  is  the  custom  at  race  meetings  for 
the  regiments  on  a  station  to  be  “  At  Home  ”  in  turn. 
On  one  popular  station  this  means  that  two  regiments 
provide  tents  each  day  of  the  races,  and  fourteen  in  all 
have  been  provided  in  this  way  twice  a  year.  Each  of 
these  tents  costs  £20,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  officers 
on  the  station  comes  to  £560  per  annum.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  altogether  exclusive  of  the 
hospitality  that  may  have  to  be  furnished  at  local 
gymkhanas,  sports,  assaults-at-arms,  etc. 


The  officer  from  whom  I  have  this  information  points 
out  that  the  hospitality  now  required  in  this  way  has 
grown  enormously  in  recent  years  with  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  more  particularly  with  improved  facilities  for 
travelling,  which  bring  larger  and  larger  crowds  to 
race  meetings.  Hot  so  many  years  ago  the  attendance 
at  the  race  meetings  was  drawn  entirely  from  the 
station,  or  from  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  round.  Now-* 
adays  popular  races,  such  as  those  on  the  station  above 
referred  to,  attract  people  from  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
other  places  within  a  radius  of,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
miles,  and  the  regiments  are  constantly  entertaining 
people  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  have  never  even 
heard  of.  This  is  clearly  a  ease  in  which  reform  is 
required,  and  in  which  the  superior  military  autho¬ 
rities  ought  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  officers 
who  are  exposed  to  this  intolerable  tax.  Some  enter- 


Reference  was  made  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago  to 
rumours  of  friction  among  senior  Generals  at  Aider- 
shot.  I  am  glad  to  hear  on  unimpeachable  authority 
that  the  best  possible  understanding  now  exists  among 
the  Generals  in  this  command.  I  hope  that  this 
means  that  the  threatened  resignation  of  one  well- 
known  General — about  which,  I  think,  there  is  not 
much  doubt — has  been  happily  averted. 


Writing  from  Berlin,  a  German  correspondent  takes 
exception  to  certain  remarks  about  the  condition  of 
the  German  Army  in  the  article,  “-Why  We  Cannot  Get 
Officers,”  which  appeared  in  Truth  of  December  8. 
He  particularly  denies  the  statement  that  “tyranny  and 
intrigue  against  junior  officers  are  practically  unknown 
in  the  German  service.”  There  is  a  prevalence,  he  says, 
of  “  Such  low,  dishonourable  intrigue  as  no  Englishman 
could  think  possible,  and  continual  injustice  takes 
place  in  every  grade  of  the  Army.”  I  suppose  one 
could  get  evidence  like  this  from  most  armies,  but 
when  it,  comes  from  Germany  it  is  of  special  interest. 


A  novel  form  of  raffle  has  lately  been  worked  among 
men  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Norfolk  Regiment  at 
Gibraltar.  Instead  of  selling  tickets  at  a  fixed  price, 
the  promoter  puts  in  a  bag  slips  of  paper  marked  with 
amounts  ranging  from  a  halfpenny  up  to  a  shilling 
or  more.  Each  subscriber  has  to  pay  the  amount 
marked  on  the  slip  he  draws  from  the  bag,  and  the 
prize  offered  is  then  disposed  of  through  the  throwing 
of  dice.  My  informant  states  that  more  than  one  of 
these  gambles  have  been  got  up  in  barracks  by  a 
member  of  the  local  police  force  for  his  own  personal 
benefit,  the  regimental  police  offering  no  objection. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  matter  to  which  the  C.O.  might 
usefully  give  attention. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of 

regimental  orders  in  the  3rd  Dra.goon  Guards: — • 

Horses,  Army  No’s  56010  and  56013  (unallotted  Chargers), 
transferred  to  the  19th  Hussars,  as  “ Draught  Animals”  on  15th 
inst.  Authy  W.O.  Letter  No.  Q.M.G.  4/6092  dated  9/12/09, 
These  Horses  will  be  paraded  at  the  Guard  Room  at  9  a.m. 
to-morrow,  loth  first. 

If  these  gallant  steeds  are  really  suited  for  the  purpose 
which  they  are  now  to  serve,  it  is  not  altogether  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  have  remained  unallotted  as  chargers. 
It  looks  as  if  some  one  in  authority  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  mounting  dragoons  on  5bus  horses. 


Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Fisher  will  vacate  the 
appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Malta  Dockyard  on 
January  17,  and  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral 
Simons,  who  attained  his  present  rank  in  January, 
1907,  and  now  hoists  his  flag  for  the  first  time. 


The  death  of  Captain  Frederick  C.  A.  Ogilvy  is  a 
great-  loss  to  the  Navy,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  officers 
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in  the  service  and  a  man  of  very  high  scientific  attain¬ 
ments.  He  had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  torpedo  and 
gunnery  work,  and  during  the  South  African  war  the 
excellent  shooting  of  the  guns  under  his  command  was 
warmly  commended  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
very  popular  in  the  service,  and  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  is  widely  deplored.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Reginald  Ogilvy,  of  Inverquharity,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  ninth  Lord  Kinnaird  and  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  whose  death  was  noticed  in 
Teeth  a  fortnight  ago. 


Admiral  Sir  Charles  Drury  has  issued  a  warning  to 
liberty  men  on  the  subject  of  card-sharpers  in  railway 
trains,  which  from  what  I  hear  was  highly  needed.  Since 
Sheerness  has  awakened  from  its  long  moribund  state, 
owing  to  the  basing  of  the.  Home  Fleet  at  the  FT ore,  a 
regular  gang  of  these  swindlers  add  daily  to  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  line.  Appa¬ 
rently  the  simple  sailor  forms  a  cheerful,  willing  victim, 
and  a  profitable  one  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  he  were 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  occasionally  when 
some  thimble-rigger  or  three-card  trickster  has  emptied 
his  pockets  for  him  there  would  soon  be  a  slump  in  this 
business. 


A  good  deal  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  fact  that  the  St.  Vincent  suffered  damage  on  her 
gunnery  trials.  The  vessel  returned  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  the  other  day  with  deck  planks  started, 
stanchions  twisted,  skylight  glass  broken,  and  other 
minor  damage.  So  far  from  there  being  any  matter  for 
surprise  in  this,  the  wonder  is  that  the  defect  list  is 
not  longer.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Admiralty 
acceptance  tests  is  the  firing  of  all  the  big  guns  simul¬ 
taneously  to  ascertain  how  the  hull  behaves  under  the 
stress.  The  St.  Vincent  carries  ten  guns,  each  weighing 
65  tons,  unmounted.  The  charge  of  each  gun  is  850  lbs. 
of  metal  and  325  lbs.  of  M.D.  cordite.  Ten  simultaneous 
volcanic  eruptions  of  this  magnitude  will  account  for  a 
good  deal  in  the  shape  of  broken  glass  and  started 
planks. 

The  minimising  of  the  effects  of  concussion  is  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  in  the  development  of  naval  artillery. 
Were  this  not  so,  the  limits  of  human  endurance  itself 
would  have  been  passed,  and  men  would  be  unable  to 
fight  the  -weapons  of  the  Dreadnought  era.  The  design 
of  the  gun  is,  of  course,  the  primary  factor  in  modifying 
back-blast.  The  old-fashioned  muzzle-loader  received 
the  greatest  volume  of  stress  in  its  ponderous  breech, 
and  kicked  most  viciously  in  its  recoil.  The  modern  big 
naval  gun  is  built,  as  closely  as  possible,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  tube,  of  even  thickness  throughout  its  length, 
so  that  the  racking  strain  of  an  explosion  shall  be 
uniformly  absorbed.  It  is  the  “  jump  ”  of  a  big  gun 
that  punishes  a  ship,  not  the  mere  atmospheric  con¬ 
cussion. 


On  the  return  of  the.  cruiser-flagship  Leviathan  to 
Plymouth  last  week  a  very  ugly  story  was  told. 
The  vessel  was  going  back  to  Gibraltar  after  a 
long  day’s  firing  practice,  which  means  heavy  work. 


After  “returning  stores  ”  the  commander  ordered  the! 
decks  to  be  holystoned  fore-and-aft.  This  is  commonly 
a  morning  job,  and  not  the  finale  of  a  hard  day’s  task. 
Apparently  the  men  resented  this  order  and  performed 
the  work  perfunctorily.  They  Avere  ordered  to  do  it  all 
over  again  after  settling  down  to  their  watch  below,  and 
they  point-blank  refused.  .For  this  “mutiny”  four  of 
the  number  Avere  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment 
and  dismissal  from  the  service,  and  the  others  variously 
dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  be  heard  about  this 
business  on  Pear- Admiral  Farquhar’s  flagship,  following 
as  it  does  upon  a  not  dissimilar  experience  in  Rear- 
Admiral  Burney’s  flagship,  the  Sutlej,  and  the  case 
of  the  Warrior,  which  Mr.  McKenna  denied  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  concerning  which  the  correct  facts  were 
stated  in  the  following  issue  of  T'euth.  The  public  may 
Avell  desire  to  know  why  sixty  men,  all  perfectly  well 
aAvare  of  the  heavy  penalty  for  insubordination,  should 
wilfully  refuse  to  obey  orders,  thus  losing  their  liberty 
and  ruining  their  professional  prospects,  and  what  the 
consequences  are  as  regards  officers  Avhose  handling 
of  their  men  leads  to  such  results.  In  the  interests  of 
discipline  and  the  moral  of  the  Service  generally,  such 
incidents  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  these  days  to  end 
with  the  mere  punishment  of  the  men.  Discontent  on 
the  lower  deck  is  a  very 'much  more  real  and  serious 
danger  than  those  with  which  Lord  Charles  Beresfcrd 
and  other  alarmists  now  on  the  war-path  are  frightening 
our  old  women. 


A  lady  who  recently  went  to  Jersey  Avith  an  invalid 
relative,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  climate, 
writes  to  me  very  forcibly  on  the  unsuitability  of  the 
steamboat  accommodation  for  any  but  the  most  robust 
passengers,  and  suggests  that  the  Channel  Islands  are 
more  or  less  closed  to  invalids  for  this  reason.  I 
should  think  that  this  suggestion  might  be  Avorth  the 
consideration  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Com¬ 
pany,  more  especially  as  the  lady  states  that  the 
accommodation  on  the  cross-Channel  boats  to  Havre 
is.  decidedly  superior  to  that  on  the  Jersey  service. 
One  grievance  is  that  the  so-called  berths  in  the  cabins 
are  only  plush  sofas,  with  no  rail  to  prevent  the  occu¬ 
pant  being  thrown  out  in  rough  weather,  and  the  invalid 
referred  to  in  this  case  was  actually  pitched  out  in 
the  night  for  this  reason. 


Another  serious  complaint  is  that  AAdien  the  ladies 
went  to  the  ladies’  lavatory  in  the  morning,  they  found 
it  filled  with  men,  apparently  commercial  travellers, 
who  were  performing  their  ablutions  and  shaving  in 
scanty  attire.  A  remonstrance  to  the  captain  elicited 
the  reply  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  be  there.  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  would  be  contrary  to 
regulations,  and  that  the  management  of  the  company 
Avould  not  have  approved  of  it,  but  my  correspondent 
states  that  a  complaint  addressed  to  headquarters 
evoked  nothing  but  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  her 
letter.  We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  attracting  invalids  to  British  health  resorts 
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in  preference  to  the  Riviera,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
are  among  the  few  places  which  have  any  chance  of 
appealing  to  delicate  people  as  a  winter  residence.  It 
might  therefore  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Company  to  give  this  matter  their 
consideration. 


At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
a  claim  by  an  officer  in  India  for  the  repayment  of 
income-tax.  Nothing  more  was  heard  from  Somerset 
House  till  more  than  three  months  later,  when  the 
Secretary  wrote  again  to  point  out  that  the  claim  was 
not  made  in  the  proper  form.  I  have  heard  excuses 
of  one  kind  and  another  for  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
authorities  in  repaying  income-tax,  but  this  delay  in 
telling  a  claimant  that  his  application  was  not  correctly 
made  out  is  quite  indefensible.  No  doubt  the  truth  is 
that  everything  possible  is  done  to  cause  people  to 
abandon  their  claims  in  sheer  weariness  and  disgust 
at  the  methods  of  the  department. 


A  JAPANESE  FAIRY  TALE. 

(Little  boys  in  Japan  are  most  extraordinarily  polite.  -Daily 
Mail.) 

Oh,  how  I  envy  those  who  dwell 
In  Oriental  lands  afar, 

Where  rude  boys  never  pull  the  bell 
And  then  skedaddle  yelling  u  Yar  !  ” 

Where  fingers,  in  derision,  ne’er 
Are  seen  extended  from  the  nose. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  were  there, 

Enjoying  undisturbed  reposed 
I  hear  there  is  no  need  to  tan 
The  little  boys  of  far  Japan. 

If  office  boys  of  British  breed. 

And  errand  lads  who  whistling  go, 

The  claims  of  courtesy  would  heed, 

I  should  not  yearn  for  Nippon  so ; 

Eor  then  I  should  not  fear  the  shock 
Of  icy  snoAvballs  deftly  aimed, 

Nor  would  the  grinning  caddie  mock 
My  putt,  and  make  me  feel  ashamed ; 

Alas !  the  boy  polite  to  man 
Is  only  found  in  far  Japan. 


Li  verpool  is  paying  pretty  dearly  for  the  honour  of 
counting  the  unwise  Mr.  Wise  amongst  its  inhabitants. 
Last  week  the  Watch  Committee  resolved  to  ask  the 
City  Council  to  approve  a  supplementary  estimate  of 
£3,000  for  additional  police  pay  and  allowances,  due  to 
the  sectarian  disorders,  which  have  this  year  already 
resulted  in  an  extra  police  expenditure  of  £9,000. 
The  Watch  Committee's  original  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  £90,778,  so  that  the  increase  is  nearly 
10  per  cent,  on  the  estimate.  To  this  will  have  to  be 
added  the  cost  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  police.  By  the  time  the  ratepayers 
have  footed  the  bill  I  should  think  they  will  have  had 
just  about  enough  of  Mr.  Wise. 


One  of  the  wards  of  the  Listowel  Workhouse  is 
officially  known  as  “  the  healthy  children’s  nursery.” 
Recently  an  inspector  found  there  eleven  infants  who 
were  lyisgg,  in  cots  lined  with  wret  and  filthy  straw. 


He  was  told  that  the  custom  was  to  change  the  straw 
twice  a  week.  All  the  unfortunate  infants  were  in  a 
neglected  condition,  but  the  scalds  from  which  several 
were  suffering  suggested  that  some  sort  of  an  attempt 
was  occasionally  made  to  wash  them.  According  to  a 
report  in  the  Medical  Circular,  few  of  the  '“healthy 
children  ”  survive  their  treatment  in  this  nursery. 
This  seems  highly  probable,  and  the  Irish  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Board  showed  a  very  inadequate  appreciation 
of  the  gravity  of  the  scandal  when  it  contented  itself 
with  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  nurse.  There 
ought  to  be  a  prosecution. 


By  fifteen  votes  to  eleven  the  Chester  City  Council 
has  instructed  its  General  Purposes  Committee  to 
obtain  information  from  other  cities  and  towns,  and 
report  upon  that  most  important  question,  the  robing 
of  the  councillors.  Already  Chester’s  aldermen  are 
robed,  and  the  councillors  seem  to  think  that  their 
dignity  suffers  by  comparison.  In  the  debate1  on  the 
matter  the  question  of  expense  was  the  one  which  most 
gave  the  councillors  pause.  They  feared  that  when 
they  had  rigged  themselves  out  in  their  finery  an 
unsympathetic  electorate  might  dispense  with  their 
services,  and  they  would  have  to  dispose  of  the  useless 
robes  to  the'  old-clothes  man.  X  trust  that  they  have 
accurately  gauged  the  intelligence  of  their  constituents. 


Various  parts  of  London  have  been  flooded  with 
circulars  from  Messrs.  Ivan  Mollvo  and  Co.  inform¬ 
ing  the  recipients  that  a  cheque  for  a  certain 
amount,  at  present  deposited  with  an  eminent  notary 
public,  awaits  the  endorsement  of  a  resident  in 
their  particular  neighbourhood.  The  amount  appa¬ 
rently  depends  upon  the  neighbourhood,  £20  being 
named  in  the  case  of  Gloucester-terrace,  and  £12  12s. 
for  Queen  Anne’s-mansions.  “  It  may  be  for  your  next- 
door  neighbour,”  says  the  circular,  “  or  it  may  be  for 
you,”  and  if  you  desire  to  put  in  a  claim  all  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  forward  with  it  a  sum  of  7s.  6d.  for  a 
box  of  cigarettes.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  scheme, 
only  it  has  the  drawback  of  being  illegal.  I  happen  to 
know  that  it  rvas  at  first  intended  to  work  it  by  means 
of  newspaper  advertisements,  but  that  idea  wras  aban¬ 
doned  (though  there  was  one  accidental  insertion  of 
the  advertisement)  on  the  advice  of  counsel  that  the 
scheme  constituted  a  lottery.  There  is  really  no  doubt 
on  this  point,  and  as,  in  spite  of  counsel’s  advice,  the 
“  cigarette  specialists  ”  have  chosen  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme,  the  gamble  calls  for  the  notice  of  the  police. 


At  the  time  when  the  importation  of  Chinese  pork 
was  attracting  attention  1  ridiculed  the  statement  that 
pigs  in  China  are  fed  on  rice.  A  traveller  in  China 

now  writes  confirming  what  I  then  said,  and  adding  she 

* 

results  of  his  own  observations  as  to  the  mode  of  life 
and  dietary  of  the  pig  in  that  country.  He  thinks  that 
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it  people  here  knew  as  much  as  he  does  they  would 
hardly  care  for  Chinese  pork.  I  doubt  this,  and  at 
any  rate,  if  they  were  revolted  it  would  only  be  another 
example  of  our  British  prejudices.  After  all,  the 
British. pig  is  not  a  very  cleanly  animal,  nor  lias-  he 
a  dainty  appetite.  There  is,  too,  truth  in  the  old 
adage  that  the  dirtiest  feeders  make  the  tastiest  food. 


Dr.  John  Shaw,  who  incurred  the  wrath  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  a  few  years  ago  by  his  strong  views  on  the 
disastrous  results  of  operation  for  fibroid  tumour,  calls 
my  attention  to  the  figures  contained  in  the  recently 
issued  Registrar -General's  Report  for  1908  as  containing 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
knife.  He  points  out  that  the  mortality  in  women  from 
cancer  where  the  disease  has  attacked  parts  of  the  body 
rarely  operated  upon  shows  an  actual  diminution,  while 
the  mortality  from  cancer  of  organs  which  are  almost 
invariably  operated  upon  has  shown  an  annual  increase, 
which  reached  its  maximum  in  1908.  I  do  not  know 
what  deduction  a  surgeon  would  make  from  the  figures, 
but  they  are1  certainly  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  a  mere  layman  as  proof  of  the  claim  that  operation 
is  no  cure,  even  if  it  is  not  an  exciting  cause,  of  the 
disease. 


Mr.  Fred  Samuelson,  solicitor,  asks  me  to  mention  . 
that  his  client,  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins,  commission  agent, 
of  Courtlands,  East  Molesey,  is  not  the  bookmaker 
carrying  on  business  as  “Edward  Hopkins,”  of  101, 
Edgware-road,  to  whom  an  uncomplimentary  reference 
was  made  in  Truth  a  fortnight  ago.  I  willingly 
publish  the  disclaimer,  though  I  hardly  think  that 
anybody  would  be  likely  to  confuse'  the  Edgware-road 
.trickster  with  Mr.  Samuelson’s  client,  who  is  a  member 
of  Tattersalls’  and  of  two  well-known  sporting  clubs. 


A  gang  of  four  persons,  three  men  and  a  woman, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  working  the  bogus  directory 
fraud,  met  with  their  deserts  at  Middlesbrough  Police- 
court  last  week,  when  the  principal  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months’  imprisonment  and  his  associates  to  six 
months’  each.  They  had  got  hold  of  a  defunct  directory 
'business,  re-covered  old  directories  and  supplied  them 
with  new  title-pages,  printed  order  forms,  and  thus 
equipped  worked  a  large  area  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Berwick,  their  dodge  being  the  usual  one  of  producing 
an  old  order  form  and  obtaining  payment  for  the.  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  advertisement  in  the  new  issue.  This 
is  a  form  of  fraud  which  is  largely  on  the  increase, 
and,  the  amount  at  issue  being  small,  business  rnen 
rarely  make  inquiries,  and  are  thus  particularly  liable 
to  being  victimised. 


The  value  of  the  new  Children  Act  was  once  again 

o 

proved  last  week  by  the  result  of  the  police-court  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Penge  against  Mrs.  Ransome  Wallis,  the 
honorary  director  of  the  Haven  for  Homeless  Little 
Ones'.  The  Haven  is  a  charity  which  undertakes  the 
charge  of  illegitimate  children  from  the  earliest  a«e 
the  mothers  contributing  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  inmates.  It  lias  offices  at  18,  Railway  Approach, 


London  Bridge,  while  the  home  itself  is  at  Hurst 
House,  11,  Croham-road,  Croydon.  Its  income  from 
charitable  contributions  is,  in  round  figures,  £1,700, 
and  from  payments  for  inmates  £700,  the  inmates 
numbering  about  160.  It  was  not  in  respect  of  any  of 
Ine  children  living  in  the  home'  that  proceedings  were 
taken,  but  of  a  child  which  had  been  boarded  out. 
When  sixteen  days  old  it  was  taken  from  the  home  and 
sen t  from  one  place  to  another,  the  consequent  exposure 
and  neglect  resulting  in  the  child’s  death. 


9  he  magistrates  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
method  of  dealing  with  children  brought  Mrs.  Wallis 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Children  Act,  as  inten¬ 
tionally  exposing  them  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause 
unnecessary  injury  to  their  health,  and  fined  her  £25, 
with  the  alternative  of  three  months’  imprisonment, 
and  they  also  expressed  the  .opinion  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  home  was  lacking  in  many  essential  respects. 
1  hat  they  had  full  warrant  for  making  these,  strictures 
is  obvious  from  an  admission  made  in  the  course  of  the 
pi  oceedings,  that  the  Chalkers.,  who  were  recently  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude  for  manslaughter 
of  children  in  their  charge,  had  on  one  occasion  been 
entrusted  with  two  children  from  the  Haven.  The  title 
Haven  for  an  institution  which  deals  in  this  fashion 
with  homeless  little  ones  seems  something  of  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  and  the  committee  of  ladies  and  crentlemen  who 
are  responsible  for  its  mismanagement  had  better  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  make  the  needful  altera¬ 
tions  before  appealing  again  to  the  public  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  charity. 


A  builder  named  Kemp  was  summoned  at  Doncaster 
for  cruelty  to  a  horse1.  He.  had  turned  it  out 
into  a  field  while  weak  and  covered  with  sores. 
Dor  five  weeks  the  animal,  unable  to  find  itself  food, 
slowly  starved  to  death.  Kemp  had  twice  previously 
this  year  been  convicted  of  cruelty,  and  one  would 
have  imagined  that  if  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which 
cruelty  to  animals  deserved  imprisonment  it  would 
have  been  in  this.  But  no,  the  Doncaster  magistrates 
merely  fined  Kemp  20s.  and  costs.  They  ought  to  be 
in  Kemp’s  stable. 


Another  bench  of  magistrates  which  seem  quite  unable 
to  bring  themselves  to  adequately  punish  animal 
torturers  sits  at  Grimsby.  They  had  'before  them  last 
week  a  butcher  whose-  method  of  dealing  with  a  maraud¬ 
ing  terrier  was  to  disembowel  it  with  his  knife.  They 
fined  the  man  19s.  and  costs  for  this  piece  of  revolting 
cruelty,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  believed  he  had 
acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  if  a  man  had  stolen  a  leg  of  mutton  from  the 
butcher’s  shop,  and  had  pleaded  that  he  had  acted 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  they  would  have 
accepted  the  plea  and  imposed  a  trivial  fine. 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
7,174  convictions  last  year.  Complaints  marked  “Private’’ 
absolutely  confidential. — Secretary,  105,  Jermyn-st.,  London. 
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A  decision  of  the  Portland  bench  was  noticed  in 
last  week’s  Truth  b}7  which  a  man  was  sentenced  to 
two  months’  hard  labour  for  having  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  two  Dracos  who 
awarded  this  punishment  were  Mr.  E.  Cos  and  Dr.  T. 
Howard.  It  was  so  stated  in  the  local  newspaper 
report  which  I  had  before  me.  Mr.  It.  Cox’s  solicitor, 
however,  informs  me  that  his  client  was  not  one  of  the 
magistrates  who  passed  sentence,  and  I  must  apologise 
to  Mr.  Cox  for  introducing  his  name  into  mv  comments. 
As  he  considers  this  an  imputation  upon  him,  I  trust 
that  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  to  his  brother  magis¬ 
trates,  and  possibly  he  may  see  his  way  to  do  something 
towards  getting  the  sentence  remitted. 


A  meagre  cablegram  from  Hew  York  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  announced  last  week  the  arrest  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  named  Charles  W.  Adams,  by  the  city  police  on 
sensational  charges  of  fraud.  The  charge  against  him 
is  that  he  has  long  been  running  a,  scheme  for  decoying 
Englishmen  to  America  and  swindling  them,  of  their 
money  by  means  of  stories  of  gold  mines  with  prospec¬ 
tive  profits  on  majestic  lines.  This  looks  as  if  Charles 
W.  Adams  is  none  other  than  the  gold-brick  swindler, 
•\fho,  under  the  names  of  Edgar  Sims,  James  T.  Stani- 
land,  and  Ellis  Seaver,  has  been  so  actively  engaged 
during  the  past  twelve  months  in  writing  letters  to 
deceased  gentlemen  whose  deaths  have  been  announced 
in  the  English  papers  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  executors.  I  have  been  the  means  of  warning 
some  hundreds  of  people  against  this  swindler,  but 
one  case  came  under  my  notice  where  the  executors 
were  robbed  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  I  do  not 
imagine  that  this  wTas  his  only  success. 


The  following  advertisement  has  lately  been 
published  :  — 

£300  will  purchase  a  one-third  interest  and  seat  on  board  of 
management,  with  salary,  in  sound  commercial  undertaking 
having  vast  possibilities. — S.,  the  Ferns,  Oakleigh-road  North, 
Whetstone,  N. 

It  appears  that  the  advertiser  is  one  Charles  Sterling, 
and  that  the  sound  commercial  undertaking  is  the 
grotesque  concern  projected  by  Rasmus  Jensen,  of 
Nelson’s  Pension  Tea  fame,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
United  Independent  Bank.”  Some  particulars  of  it 
were  given  in  Truth  a  month  or  two  ago.  Sterling, 
whose  letter  does  not  mention  Jensen  by  name,  says 
that  “the  one-third  interest”  for  sale  for  £300  “is  a 
one-third  share  of  the  net  income  of  subscriptions  from 
members  to  the  promoter”  of  the  bank,  which  will 
open  on  January  3,  and  which  will  be  in  a  position 
to  lend  one  hundred  millions  on  that  very  day.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  Jensen— and  possibly  Sterling 
too — will  get  himself  into  trouble  over  this  scheme, 
for  its  madness  is  allied  with  a  certain  amount  of 
method  in  obtaining  money. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  issue  a  caution  to  would-be  emigrants  to  Canada 
with  a  little  capital  .against  investing  money  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  with  a  view 


to  obtaining  situations.  It  seems  necessaiw  to  repeat 
the  warning,  for  I  understand  that  such  appoint¬ 
ments  are  still  being  offered  by  parties  in  London 
conditionally  upon  shares  in  the  company  being  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  As  I  pointed  out  on  the  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  though  the  company  was  incorporated  in  Canada 
over  twelve  years  ago,  the  railway  has  not  yet 
materialised,  and  the  prospects  of  its  ever  doing  so  are 
of  the  remotest,  since  the  Canadian  Government  pro¬ 
poses  to  build  a  railway  itself  to  serve  the  district 
through  which  the  company’s  line  proposed  to  pass.  In 
Canada,  as  in  England,  sound  financial  undertakings 
do  not  need  to  sell  positions  to  would-be  employees. 


Can  any  one  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  a 
concern  called  the  Marine  Agency,  of  66a,  Rothburg- 
street,  Scarborough?  The  agency  was  recently  adver¬ 
tising  berths  as  stewards.  Two  applicants  who 
answered  one  of  the  advertisements  wrere  induced  to 
forward  a  fee  through  receiving  a  letter  in  which  the 
definite  statement  was  made  that  the  agency  had  three 
vacancies  for  stewards  open.  But  instead  of  obtaining 
the  berths,  the  two  applicants  were  informed  that  at  the 
same  time  the  agency  received  the  fees  it  also  received 
a  wire  stating  that  the  berths  had  been  filled.  The 
fees  charged  were  only  trifling  ones,  but  the  people  who 
apply  for  jobs  of  this  sort  can  ill  afford  to  lose  even  a 
shilling. 


One  so  seldom  knows  what  is  going:  on  in  one’s  own 
country  that  I  make  no  apology  for  not  having  heard 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Arts  and 
Industries,  which  rvas  held  in  London  recently,  until 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  Parisian  contem¬ 
porary.  Nor  until  the  other  day  had  I  heard  of  the 
Review  of  Exhibitions,  which  devoted  a  whole  issue  to 
this  international  enterprise.  From  the  Review  I  learn 
that  the  exhibition  took  place  at  the  “  Cavendish 
Academy,”  which  I  have  since  been  able  to  identify  as 
the  Cavendish  Rooms,  in  Mortimer-street;  that  it  was 
inaugurated  “with  the  usual  pomp  and  solemnity;” 
and  that  “  it  was  conceivecT  and  organised  by  Mr. 
Pravata,  of  Exhibition  fame.”  I  am  sorry  I  missed 
seeing  Mr.  Pravata’s  chef  £’ oeuvre,  for  from  the  number 
of  grand  prix  and  gold  medals  awarded  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  very  finest  things  in  exhibitions  which 
ever  opened 'an  enticing  door  to  the  public. 


The  only  thing  which  seems  to  have  been  lacking 
was  a  representative  show  of  British  exhibits.  Messrs. 
Waitrose,  Ltd.,  of  London,  I  learn,  carried  off,  as 
usual,  the  Grand  Cup  of  Honour  with  their  Special 
M  aitrose  Tea.  I  have  never  heard  of  Messrs. 
Waitrose,  but  I  am  sure  the  Grand  Cup,  if  it  cheers, 
will  not  inebriate  them.  For  whisky,  Miss  E.  Wilson, 
of  Glasgow7,  received  a  gold  medal  for  her  “  Rockview  ” 
blend.  A  gold  medal  went  to  the  Somulax  Company 
for  ‘  their  wonderful  and  scientific  Somulax  Sleep 
Coil.”  The  Somulax  Company  are  candidates  for  a 
place  in  Truth  Cautionary  List,  but  that  can  scarcely 
entitle  them  to  a  gold  medal  in  any  International 
Exhibition,  except  an  exhibition  of  quacks.  Then  there 
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are  the  proprietors  of  a  quinine  tonic  and  horse  oint¬ 
ment  who  are  also  awarded  gold  medals.  In  fact, 
judging  b\  the  length  of  the  prize  list  and  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  the  International  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
one  of  those  exhibitions  where  every  exhibitor  gets  a 
prize.  . 

Can  any  of  my  readers  give  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  debt-collecting  agency  styled  the  General 
Trades  Protection  Society,  Monks-road,  Lincoln,  of 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Hobgen,  accountant,  is  manager? 
I  am  curious  to  learn  more  than  I  already  know  about 
the  charges  this  society  makes  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  debts  on  behalf  of  its  subscribers. 


The  Calcutta  Statesman,  in  a.  recent  issue,  related 
an  interesting  story  of  a  missionary.  A  man-eating 
tiger  had  been  at  work  in  a  village  up  the  Hooghly, 
and  nad  partly  devoured  the  body  of  a  boy,  when  it 
was  disturbed.  The  ingenious  missionary  in  the  place 
kindly  offered  to  stuff  the  remains  with  poison  so  that 
the  tiger  when  he  returned  to  finish  his  meal  might 
be  killed.  Strange  to  relate,  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
scheme  failed  owing  to  objections  by  the  boy’s  parents 
to  allow  the  body  to  be  used  as  bait.  The  good  man 
had  evidently  never  thought  of  that. 


TO  A  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY. 

Pride  of  the  farmyard  once  were  you. 

But,  oh!  how  fallen;  alas,  eheu ! 

Once  }7ou  would  strut  in  majestic  state; 

Isow  you  are  stuck  on  a  dinner-plate. 

Once  you  would  gurgle  your  feathered  boast  ; 
ISTow  you  are  served  as  a  Christmas  roast. 

Once  }*ou  were  healthy  and  strong  and  hale ; 
Low  you’re  as  dead  as  a  barndoor  nail. 

Oh  !.  how  they  fattened  you  up  for  a  time  ; 

I  illing  3*ou  out  like  my  swelling  rhyme. 

Until  they  killed  you:  alackaday, 

Butchered  to  make  a  holiday ! 

Yet  though  you  lie  there  lifeless  now, 

Though  to  relentless  fate  you  bow, 

Surely,  0  Turkey,  it’s  very  plain 
You  did  not  die  such  a  death  in  vain. 

For  you  have  come  as  a  kind  relief 
To  rounds  of  chicken  and  ham  and  beef. 

And  though  you  may  never  hear  this  Ode 
In  that  shady  land,  3*our  new  abode, 

Yet  shall  this  Ballad  declare,  my  bird, 

A  fact  which  perhaps  has  never  occurred 

To  us,  or  such  of  your  feathered  friends 
As  have  not  yet  met  with  untimely  ends — - 

You  are  destined  to  change  in  an  hour  or  more 
To  something  undreamt  in  your  life  before — 

Let  me  put  the  matter  more  plainly  thus : 

You  are  doomed  to-day  to  be — part  of  us  1 


SCRUTATOR. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  MRS.  MASON", 

HAVE  not  been  privileged  to  see  the  m}Tsterious  lady 
who  is  the  central  figure  in  the  little  intrigue 
described  in  last  week’s  Truth  as  having  arisen  out  of  m3* 
recent  references  to  Mr.  Clement  Hobson.  Mr.  Ernest 
Polden,  who  seems  to  know  more  about  her  than  an3* 
other  of  the  dramatis  'personae,  led  me  to  expect  a  call 
from  her  on  Wednesday  last,  but  no  lady  arrived.  All 
I  know  of  her  is  that  her  name  is  Mrs.  Mason,  that  she 
lives  somewhere  out  in  Bayswater,  and  that  she  is 
given  to  week-ending  at  Brighton.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Udy,  however,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Laurillard,  whose  name  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  story  as  already  told.  Mr.  Laurillard  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  first  informed  Mr.  Hobson  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  prevent  his  name  appearing  in  Truth  again 
it  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
mysterious  lad}*.  This  is  one  fact  in.  the  case 
about  v*hich  all  the  parties  seem  to  be  agreed. 
Naturally,  one  of  the  first  questions  that  I  asked  Mr, 
Laurillard  was  wh}*  he  interested  himself  in  the  matter. 
He  answered  that  he  acted  purely  out  of  friendship  for 
Mr.  Hobson.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  from  Mr.  Polden 
that  the  latter  knew  a  lady  who  w*as  in  a  position  to 
prevent  things  getting  into  Truth,  and  he  thought  it 
w  ould  only  be  a  kindness  to  Hobson  to  let  him  know 
that  the  thing  could  be  done.  According  to  Hobson, 
Laurillard  told  him  at  their  first  interview  that  the 
operation  would  involve  a  payment  of  £600.  This 
Laurillard  denies ;  he  says  he  never  mentioned  an}* 
payment  at  all.  I  am  in  no  position  to  decide  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  but  I  may  observe  that  it  would 
hardly  have  been  playing  the  part  of  a  friend — at  any 
rate,  a  judicious  friend — to  advise  Hobson  to  pay 
£600,  or  any  other  sum,  to  an  unknown  female  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  influence  the  Editor  of  Truth, 
and  who,  in  point  of  fact,  was  either  lying  or  suffering 
from  hallucination.  There  is  a  further  conflict  of 
evidence  between  Mr.  Laurillard  and  Mr.  Polden. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Polden  what  his  motive  was  for 
introducing  the  mysterious  lady  to  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
subsequently  exerting  himself  actively  to  get  her  paid 
for  her  services,  he  assured  me  that  he  did  it  all  to 
oblige  Laurillard.  He,  at  any  rate,  made  no  profes¬ 
sion  of  friendship  for  Hobson — rather  the  reverse. 
When,  how*ever,  we  come  to  Laurillard,  he  denies  alto¬ 
gether  that  he  asked  Polden  to  oblige  him,  or  that  the 
thing  was  done  to  oblige  him.  In  short,  the  parties  all 
seem  to  have  been  at  cross  purposes.  Laurillard 
wanted  to  do  Hobson  a  good  turn,  but  only  succeeded 
in  persuading  Hobson  that  somebody  wanted  to  black¬ 
mail  him.  Polden  wanted  to  do  Laurillard  a  good 
turn,  but  only  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was 
anxious  to  get  the  lady  paid  for  her  valuable  services. 
The  only  person  who  seems  to  have  been  playing  for 
her  own  hand  was  the  mysterious  Mrs.  Mason. 


Nice,  Cimiez.— Winter  Palace.— Most  up-to-date.  Select 
house.  Beautiful  gardens.  Higii-class  chamber  music.  Tennis- 
courts.  Free  motor-car  servieeYo  town— Jos.  Agid. 


Like  Mr.  Polden  before  him,  Mr.  Laurillard  was 
apologetic  in  his'  manner,  and  extremely  sorry  that  he 
had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  regret  is  sincere  in  both  cases — 
indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  two  gentlemen  more,  un¬ 
comfortably  conscious  of  having  got  into  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  position.  They  must  settle  accounts  with  one 
another  and  the  mysterious  lady.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  feel  'very  sorry  for  them.  Mr.  Polden  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  had  no  doubt,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  saw  me,  of  the  bona  tides  of  bis  lady  friend. 
When  I  assured  him  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  in 
this  office  either  knew  the  lady  or  had  even  heard  of 
her,  he  still  professed  to  believe  that  she  knew  some¬ 
body  gii  the  staff  of  the  paper.  He  was  confident  that 
she  would  come  and  tell  me  the  same  thing,  though  he 
was  also  confident  that  she  would  not  reveal  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name.  Previously  to  this,  in  his  reliance  on  the 
lady’s  statements,  lie  had  told  Mr.  Arthur  Newton  that 
the  lady’s  friend  was  some  one  in  a  very  influential 
position  on  Truth..  He  would  not  say  it  was  the  editor, 
but  lie  hinted  that  it  was  some  one  next  door  to  an 
editor.  That  the  lady  told  him  this  is  very  likely,  for 
she  made  similar  statements  to  Mr.  Hobson.  She  told 
that  gentleman  not  only  that  she  had  prevented  an 
article  about  him  from  appearing  in  the  previous  issue 
of  Truth,  hut  that  she  had  done  the  same  thing  before. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  to  say  about  any 
lady,  hut  these  statements  are  simply  wicked 
inventions.  The  woman  has  not  attempted  to  come 
here  to  justify  herself,  and  I  never  supposed  that  she 
would.  She  told  these  lies  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  from  Mr.  Hobson,  and  if  he  chose  to  prose¬ 
cute  her  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  money  by  false 
pretences,  I  do  not  at-  present  see  what  defence  she 
would  be  able  to  make. 

Mr.  Laurillarcl  and  Mr.  Polden  are  consequently  left 
in  the  unpleasant  position  of  having  aided  and  abetted 
these  proceedings,  Mr.  Laurillard  by  giving  Hob¬ 
son  the  first  information  that  the  lady’s  influence 
with  Truth  could  be  exerted  on  his  behalf,  Mr.  Polden 
•by  making  an  appointment  for  the  lady  to  call  on 
Mr.  Hobson,  and  by  subsequently  pressing  on  Mr. 
Hobson  and  Mr.  Newton  that  she  ought  to  be  paid  for 
what  she  bad  already  done  in  procuring  the  silence 
of  Truth.  Their  explanations  do  not  amount  to  much, 
even  setting  aside  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence. 
The  feeling  of  friendship  for  Hobson  which  Laurillard 
says  led  him  to  approach  that  gentleman  was,  at  the 
best,  misplaced.  It  acquires  an  air  of  unreality  from 
the  fact  that  only  a  week  or  two  previously  these  two 
friends  had  been  engaged  in  litigation  over  a  matter  of 
£100,  and  that  Laurillard,  who  undoubtedly  owed  the 
money,  managed  to  defeat  the  claim  of  Hobson’s  firm, 
Duncan  Macdonald  and  Co.,  by  the  technical  defence 
that  Hobson  had  advanced  him  the  money  personally 
at  his  own  office*.  This  might  conceivably  have  induced 
in  Laurillard  a  feeling  that  he  might  put  matters  right 
by  doing  Hobson  a  good  turn,  but  if  the  good  turn  had 
taken  the  form,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  of  introducing 
a  lady  who  was  to  get  a  substantial  sum  of  money  out 
of  him  for  nothing,  the  ultimate  result  would  hardly 
have  been  to  square  the  account  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemeu.  As  to  Mr.  Polden,  all  he  has  to  say  for  him¬ 


self  is  that  he  believed  in  the  lady,  and  thought  she 
ought  to  be  paid  for  what  she  had  done.  Ilis  chivalry 
does  more  credit  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head.  He 
considers  it  an  extenuating  circumstance  that  he  only 
wanted  Hobson  to  give  the  lady  the  price  of  a  new 
frock.  If  he  had  thought  the  matter  out,  however,  he 
would  probably  have  guessed  that  a  lady  who  is  able 
to  get  articles  published  in  Truth,  or  left  out,  at  her 
own  sweet  will,  would  hardly  consider  her  services 
adequately  remunerated  by  a  little  compliment  of  this 
kind  ;  and  as  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Arthur  Newton  the 
figure  of  £200 — a  big  price  for  a  new  frock,  even  in 
these  days — it  is  apparent  that  he ■  had  been  thinking 
(he  matter  out  to  some  extent  from  this  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  when  he  called  here  he  still  professed  him¬ 
self  highly  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son  had  treated  the  lady.  He  even  intimated  that  it  would 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  thrash  Mr.  Hobson 
himself.  As  all  that  Hobson  had  done  was  to  decline 
to  accede  to  the  lady’s  demand  for  remuneration,  Mr. 
Polden’s  indignation  seems  decidedly  misplaced.  In 
fact,  his  confidence  in  Mrs.  Mason  and  his  refusal  to 
believe  that  she  has  been  imposing  upon  bis  high 
opinion  of  her  give  him  the  air  of  justifying  proceed¬ 
ings  which  are  entirely  indefensible,  and  of  which  he 
would  have  done  better  to  have  washed  his  hands  at 
the  earliest  opportunity..  The  whole  business  is  utterly 
disreputable  to  everybody  concerned,  and  I  trust  that 
the  prominence  now  given  to  it  in  Truth  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  deter  people  from  playing  such  tricks  in  future, 
either  upon  their  friends  or  their  enemies. 

GEOBGE  EBOOKS  AND  BALZAC. 

The  progress  of  time,  which  works  such  changes  in 
most  of  us,  and  in  our  surroundings,  leaves  no  mark 
upon  my  old  friend  the  Bev.  George  Brooks.  I  suppose 
that  his  typewriter  is  mortal  and  that  he  occasionally 
has  to  get  a  new  one,  hut  eacli  new  instrument  takes 
up  in  its  turn  the  old  tala  of  neglected  merit,  of  the 
impending  sale  of  the  home  and  its  contents,  of  the 
indifference  of  rich  men  to  the  great  work  of  G.  B. 
on  their  behalf,  and  the  opportunity  that  still  remains 
of  acquiring  a  remnant  of  the  stock  of  his  book  at  an 
irresistibly  tempting  figure.  These  documents  are  sent 
on  to  me  periodically  by  the  recipients,  and  I  file  them 
mechanically  and  leave  them  unnoticed,  for  I  confess 
that  Brooks  has  worn  me  out,  and  I  fear  that  my 
readers  must  have  got  a  little  tired  of  him  too.  But 
a  little  light  has  just  been  thrown  on  thi-sj indefatigable 
mendicant  which  really  calls  for  notice  in  the  interest 
of  the  many  people  who  are  still  taken,  in  by  hisl 
egotistical  and  peremptory  demands  for  relief.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  point,  I  give  a  precis  of  soma 
of  his  recent  appeals.  They  are.  all  dated  from 
31a,  Eairlight-road,  Tooting,  where  lie  seems  to  have 
had  his  headquarters  for  some  months  past: — • 

October  It).' — The  Fund  initiated  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  raise 
£1,000  to  tree  me  from  indebtedness  .  .  .  has  been  but  half- 
raised.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  I  am  left,  to  still  Dear  a 
burden  ot'  £500  debt.  Besides  this,  1  ara  penniless,  literally  so, 
and,  not  in  any  mere  figure  -of  speech,  -without  a  penny  in  the 
world.  [Pennies  for  postage  stamps  not  being  pennies  in  a 
figure  of  speech. — Ed.J  Will  you  send  me  something  just  to 
save  us  from  ruin  and  starvation  while  I  am  writing  my  new 
book.  .  .  If  desired,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you,  to  the 
value  of  your  contribution,  copies  of  my  “  Industry  and 
Property.”  .  .  .  Don’t  think  me  an  egotistic.  ...  I 

know  that  I  have  done  a  pioneer  work  against  Socialism  the. 
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like  of  which  no  other  man  has  done.  .  .  ,,  Will  yon  help 
me  right  early?  .  .  . 

December  2. — A  well-known  peer  wrote  me  a  day  or  two  ago, 
“  Surely  among  those  who  have  supported  your  work  in  the 
past  you  could  find  some  one  to  help  you  now?”  One  would 
think  so  indeed.  But  things  go  by  contraries  in  this  cussed 
world.  ...  I  have  never  experienced  the  hardness  of  the 
rich  as  I.  have  of  late.  I  have  told  quite  a  number  of  very  rich 
men  •  •  ■  about  my  home  being  sold  up  through  doing  this 

very  work  in  their  interests,  and  not  one  of  them  has  sent  me 
a  mito  of  help.  .  .  . 

It  seems  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  that,  just  when  my  new  book 
is  being  seriously,  and  I  believe  favourably,  considered  by  an 
eminent  publishing  firm,  and  by  a  daily  paper  (for  serial  publica¬ 
tion),  I  should  be  in  sorer  financial  straits  than  I  have  ever 
known.  .  _  .  .  This  week  so  many  things  are  coming  to  a 
head  that  1  fear  the  worst  unless  I  receive  some  immediate  help. 

Will  you  save  me  from  the  threatened  consequences  by  lend¬ 
ing  me  £50?  .  .  . 

December  Jh — The  other  day  I  learned  that  my  house  at  Green- 
hithe,  which  1  had  left  fastened  lip  in  the  landlord’s  charge, 
had  been  broken  into,  that  the  landlord  (who  was  my  friend) 
had  been  forced  to  surrender  the  property  to  the  mortgagee, 
and  that  the  latter  had  taken  advantage  of  the  burglary  to  put 
the  bailiffs  in  and  distrain  for  rent.  They  have  sold  half  our 
goods,  worth  £120,  for  £50  rent. 

Tsow  I  want  to  get  away  with  the  remnant  into  a  house  which 
I  have  taken  in  the  country  at  £20  a  year.  .  .  .  Will  von 
help  me?  J 

The  last  letter,  read  with  those  which  precede,  it,  is 
fairly  illuminating,  hut  it  is  the  next  document  that 
really  lets  the  light  in.  This  letter  was  addressed  only 
about  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  Caxton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Surrey-street,  Strand,  who  forwarded  it  to  me 
in  making  an  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer:  — 

Four  Elms,  iStonham  Cairn,  Stowmarket. 

Gentlemen,— Now  that  you  have  offered  Balzac  in  single 
volumes,  I  think  I  can  see  my  way,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  send  me  the  first  volume,  for  which  I  enclose  5s. 

But,  no,  I  think  the  better  plan  would  be  for  you,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  previous  offer,  to  send  me  four  volumes  (the  first 
four)  for  inspection,  and  if  I  decide  to  order  the  work  (as  I  am 
pretty  sure  to  do),  I  wall  keep  these  four  and  remit  you  £1,  and 
then  order  single  volumes  afterwards. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  my  not  being  able  to  complete  the  set 
in  the  single  volume  system?  Or  do  you  reserve  a  set? 

Please  note  change  of  address. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  faithfully 
y°urs,  (Signed)  George  Brooks. 

Putting  all  this  together,  the  reader  will  see  (1)  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  is  appealing  piteouslv  for  help 
‘'to  save  us  from  ruin  and  starvation,”  being,  “not 
in  any  figure  of  speech,  without  a  penny  in  the  world,” 
and  later  on  is  imploring  a  loan  of  £50  to  meet  the 
pressing  trouble  which  is  coming  to  a  head  the  same 
week;  (2)  that  lie  had  at  this- time,  locked  up  in  his 
house  at  Greenhithe,  furniture  which  he  values  at 
£240,  and  half  of  which  was  actually  sold  (according 
to  him)  at  a  forced  sale  for  £50 ;  (3)  that  a  few  weeks 
later  he  has  removed  to  -a  house  in  the  country,  where 
he  is  in  a  position  to  give  an  order  for  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  Balzac’s  novels,  and  is  promising 
to  remit  £1  for  the  first  four  volumes  if  they  meet  with 
his  approval. 

Those  who  remember  the  amusing  disclosures  which 
caused  Mr.  Brooks  to  be  laughed  out  of  court  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  ho  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
Truth,  will  now,  I  think,  agree  with  what  I  have  said 
above  as  to  the  slightness  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  him  in  all  these  years.  The  last  letter  in  the 
above  series  originally  bore  an  address  at  Bacton-on- 
Sea,  Norfolk,  his  previous  country  residence,  which  lie 
has  struck  out,  at  the  same  time  calling  the  attention 
of  the  firm  to  his  new  address.  The  inference  is 
that  the  appeals  of  the  previous  few  months  (of  which, 
of  course,  the  foregoing  are  hut  stray  samples)  had 
yielded  a  sufficient  return  to  enable  him  to  remove  his 
furniture  from  Greenhithe  to  Stowmarket.  When  he 


was  telling  the  hard-hearted  rich  men  about  the 
impending  sale  of  the  house — the  same  old  story  which 
has  done  duty  for  fifteen  years — his  effects  were  locked 
up  in  somebody  else’s  charge  at  Greenhithe,  and-  he  was 
living  at  Tooting,  probably  in  lodgings.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  Brooks  is  a.  student  of  Balzac.  No 
writer  ever  lived  who  would  have  been  better  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  unique  character  and  gifts.  I  have 
not  much  sympathy  for  the  fools  who  are  imposed  upon 
by  a  humbug  of  this  class,  who  has  been  publicly 
exposed  again  and  again  over  a  long  period  of  years ; 
but  it  is  a  trifle  unbecoming  in  a  man  who  has  lived 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  rich  all  this  time  to  rail  so 
viciously  against  them  for  their  indifference  to  his 
superlative  merits. 

CIIILD-LABGUB,  ON  THE  STAGE. 

With  the  possible  exceptions  of  religion  and 
patriotism,  I  suppose  no  human  instinct  has  done  as 
much  harm  in  the  world  as  has  sentimentality.  And 
the  British  are  notoriously  the-  most  foolishly  senti¬ 
mental  of  peoples,  not  excepting  even  the  Germans.  It 
is  true  that  British  sentimentality  is  largely  of  modern 
growth  and  artificial  origin,  sprung  from  a  mesalliance. 
between  the  ha’penny  press  and  the  Nonconformist 
pulpit.  Certainly,  we  have  never  seen  a  more  painful 
example  of  its  harmfulness  than  in  this  present  wraning 
year  of  grace,  with  its  multitude  of  child-ridden 
theatre's.  For  the.  theatre  staffed  by  children  is  worse 
than  a  blunder;  it  is  a  crime — artistically,  socially, 
even  physiologically.  I  am  not  blaming  the  theatre 
managers.  From  the  moment  when  the  first 
audience  enthused  over  the  antics  of  some  precocious 
monkey  of  six,  aping  the  manners  of  a  grown-up  actor, 
until  to-day,  when  half  the  London  theatres  are  devoted 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  child  “actor” — save  the. 
mark!— has  been  but  an  inevitable  logical  progression. 
If  crowded  audiences  rewarded  the  posturings  of  one 
child,  the  manager  would  argue,  all  the  greater 
must  the  reward  be.  when  fifty  little  squeaking  trebles 
shall  be  heard  on  the  stage  at  once.  Also  child-labour 
is  less  expensive  than  adult;  you  can  engage  fifty 
children  for  the  price  of  one  decent  actor  or  actress. 

It  is  at  this  last  point  that  the  evil  of  the  system  is 
most  conspicuous.  There  are,  of  course,  many  others' — • 
the  harm  to  the  child’s  own  character,  the  danger  to  its 
future,  the  prostitution  of  dramatic  art,  and  so  on. 
But  it  is  its  injury  to  the  profession  of  acting  that  seems 
to  be  most  felt  of  all.  The  stage  is  overcrowded  enough 
already,  heaven  knows.  There  are  hundreds  of  actors 
and  actresses  who  do  not  make  tha  income  of  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  scavenger  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  There 
are  hundreds,  again,  who  look  to  the  pantomime  season 
as  the  one  time  of  year  when  they  may  reasonably  hope 
for  a  lucrative  engagement.  In  former  years  this  hope 
frequently  became  a  realisation ;  now,  owing  to  this 
new  reliance  upon  the  Council  Schools,  the  adult  actor 
finds  himself  stranded  at  Christmas-time.  It  is  true 
that  if  he  have  half-a-dozen  children  of  his  own  he  may 
look  to  their  earnings  for  vicarious  sustenance,  but  not 
every  actor  is  so  fortunate.. 

Again,  what  of  the  future  of  the  profession?  What 
of  the  future  of  the  very  children  whose  monkey-tricks 
to-day  earn  vociferous  plaudits  aud  fill  the  managerial 
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coffers?  After  their  experience  of  the  joys  of  publicity 
they  are  of  a  certainty  unfitted  for  any  less  exciting 
■walk  in  life.  Ploughing  or  clerking,  the  factory  or  the 
office  “will  seem  to  them  intolerable.  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  them — poor  things  ! — must  inevitably  look  to 
the  stage  for  their  future  bread  and  butter.  Consider 
what  will  be  the  state  of  the  profession  twenty  years 
hence,  with  more  and  more  younger  children  always 
being  dragged  from  their  cradles  to  filch  the  bread  out 
of  their  parents’  mouths.  In  their  own  interests  it  is 
high  time  that  serious  professionals  united  to  abate  the 
growing  child-actor  nuisance.  If  they  do  not  help 
themselves,  they  can  be  certain  that  no  one  else  will. 

A  PRINCELY  SCHNORRER. 

Two  years  ago  I  gave  particulars  in  Truth  about  a 
number  of  mysterious  communications  from  Jerusalem 
which  had  been  received  by  ladies  who  had  been  recently 
married,  signed  “  Prince  Immanuel.”  These  communi¬ 
cations  suggested  that  Prince  Immanuel  was  a  Free¬ 
mason  vTho  had  gone  mad  and  was  starting  a  new  order 
of  Masonry,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  the  re¬ 
building  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  amount  of  method  in  his  madness,  and 
as  the  Prince  was  also  asking  for  subscriptions  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ottoman  Bank,  I  was  not  quite  certain  that 
Immanuel  was  not,  after  all,  a.  member  of  another 
ancient  order,  which  is  strongly  represented  in  Jeru¬ 
salem— the  Ancient  Order  of  Schnorrers. 

I  have  just  heard  of  Prince  Immanuel  again.  This 
time  he  has  favoured  a  youth  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  with 
a  number  of  proposals  which  have  filled  his  boyish 
heart  with  glee.  Immanuel  requires  of  the  youth,  who 
had  never  heard  of  him  before,  “  services  of  a  strictly 
confidential  nature,”  and  demanding  “  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  circumspection.”  He  is  to  enrol  for  a 
course  of  instruction  in  “  The  Temple  of  Wisdom,”  a 
14  universal  university  ”  which  Prince  Immanuel  has 
founded  in  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  has  given  proof  of 
his  integrity  and  knowledge  he  is  to  receive  a  charter 
to  open  a  lodge  or  temple,  of  which  he  will  be  Master, 
and  receive  the  honourable  title  of  Knight  or  Lady  of 
the  Order,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  sounds  almost 
like  the  brevet  rank  to  be  gained  in  the  Primrose 
League,  but  Prince  Immanuel  has  much  more  than 
mere  titles  to  offer.  The  charter  carries  with  it  a  high 
salary,  travelling  expense's  and  £10  cash  down  on 
appointment,  together  with  “  the  Apron  of  the  Order- 
worked  in  Pure  Silver  on  Azure  Silk,  valued  at  £5;  the 
Radge  of  the  Order  (The  Golden  Rule)  made  of  Pure 
Gold,  valued  at  £10;  the  Complete  Uniform  of  the 
Order,  built  of  Rich  Black  Cloth  and  Silver,  valued  at 
£20 ;  and  the  JewTel  of  the  Order,  made  of  Pure  Gold 
and  Silver,  studded  with  Six  Diamonds,  valued  at  £250.” 
Among  other  duties  entrusted  to  the  future  Master 
will  be  the  placing  of  ornamental  money-boxes  in  clubs, 
hotels,  and  restaurants,  and  other  conspicuous  places 
from  which  they  will  not  be  removed.  Of  the  money 
dropped  into  these  boxes  for  the  rebuilding  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  the  Master  is  to  keep  50  per  cent,  and  to  remit 
the  remainder  to  the  Prince  at  Jerusalem,  and  if  the 
result  is  satisfactory  the  Grand  Master  dangles  visions 
of  other  projects  in  which  he  and  the  Master  in  Sydney 


are  to  share  the  spoils.  All  this  looks  as  if  Prince 
Immanuel  of  Jerusalem  were  now  engaged  in  building 
up  14  the  Most  Supreme,  Inviolate,  and  Universal  Grand 
Lodge,  King  Solomon’s  Temple,”  on  a  business  basis, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Temple  with 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  collecting 
boxes  and  all,  will  be  floated  as  a  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany  with  Immanuel  as  managing  director. 

One  naturally  feels  curious  to  know  who  Immanuel 
really  is.  A  small  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon  his 
identity  by  the  following  certificate :  — 

I  have  received  the  report  from  the  delegate  of  this  Consulate 
respecting  this  school.  John  Dickson,  H.M.  Consul. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Prince  Immanuel  has  been  registered  as 
a  British  subject  since  July,  1904,  that  I  understand  he  is 
engaged  in  educational  work  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  conduct  is  entirely  praiseworthy,  and 
the  results  of  his  teaching  are  quite  satisfactory. 

E.  C.  Blech,  H.M.  Consul. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Prince  Immanuel  is  established  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  at  the  head  of  a.  charitable  school. 

J.  Falanje,  British  Vice-Consul, 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  Immanuel’s  Temple  is  in 
reality  one  of  those  quasi-philanthropic  enterprises 
with  which  readers  of  Truth  are  familiar.  His 
Majesty’s  Consul  may  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Prince’s  conduct  is  “  entirely  praiseworthy,”  but  in 
that  opinion  I  cannot  concur.  The  proposal  to  a  boj74 
in  Sydney  to  place  collecting-boxes  on  its  behalf  in 
all  sorts  of  public  places  and  remunerate  himself  by 
retaining  50  per  cent,  of  the  money  dropped  into  them 
is  not  a  system  of  collecting  funds  which  I  should  call 
praiseworthy.  The  results  of  such  teaching  are  not 
likely  to  be  at  all  satisfactory;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
H.M.  Consuls  and  Vice-Consul  did  not  learn  a  little 
more  about  this  eccentric  educationist  before  supplying 
him  with  official  testimonials. 

THE  JOY  OF  NOISE. 

“  Anything  for  a  quiet  life,”  runs  the  phrase.  It  is 
a  saying  used  every  day,  coined  by  the  people  for  the 
people — but  it  is  a  hollow  mockery.  It  means  a  dozen 
things,  but  it  never  means  that  we  want  absence  of 
noise.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  life  seems  devoted  to 
the  glorification  of  noise,  and  even  inanimate  furniture 
joins  in  the  chorus  of  praise.  In  any  man’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  how  many  does  he  know  who  close  a  door  quietly 
— not  on  occasion,  but  as  a  habit?  How  many  do  not 
whistle  in  moments  of  abstraction— not  from  pleasure, 
but  simply  to  make  a  noise?  The  average  schoolboy, 
if  stopped  from  drumming  his  heels,  will  drum  his 
fingers,  crack  his  joints,  twang  his  braces — find  a 
dozen  expedients  to  avoid  silence.  Children  and 
savages  love  noise  for  its  own  sake.  Among  civilised 
adults,  the  Italians  most  closely  resemble  them,  and 
the  French  are  certainly  not  given  to  taking  their 
pleasures  quietly.  Among  our  more  phlegmatic  people, 
the  lower  we  go  in  the  social  scale  the  more  we  find 
making  a  noise  treated  as  a  necessary  part  of 
thoroughly  enjoying  oneself.  ’Arry  and  ’Arriet  would 
find  a  quiet  holiday  no  holiday  at  all.  Children  of  the 
lower  classes,  when  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  con- , 
verse  in  a  piercing  shriek.  Waitresses  in  cheap 
restaurants  would  not  consider  they  had  served  a  meal 
if  they  had  not  announced  it  with  a  clatter  of  plates 
and  dishes. 

Evidently  a  hatred  of  noise  is  not  only  a  product  of 
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civilisation,  but  a  rare  one  at  that.  Street-cries  and 
barrel-organs,  motor-’buses  and  railway  whistles,  till 
the  already  tumultuous  streets  of  London  with  an 
added  clamour.  Herbert  Spencer,  said  :  “  An  air  from  a 
street-piano,  heard  while  at  work,  will  often  gratify 
more  than  the  choicest  music  played  at  a  concert  by 
the  most  accomplished  musicians.”  He  was  fortunately 
constituted.  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  have  found  him 
restful.  “  Don’t  sew,”  said  Carlyle  to  her  one  day;  “  the 
noise  of  your  needle  disturbs  me.”  She  obediently  left 
off,  only  to  be  told  in  a  few  minutes  that  he  could  not 
Work  because  of  her  breathing. 

Outside  the  circles  of  people  who  work  with  their 
brains,  noise  is  generally  looked  on  with  favour. 
Consider  the  needless  noises  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  great  mass  of  them,  and  every  one'  of  them 
would  die  out  automatically  if  people  really  disliked 
noise.  Complaints  as  to  noise  always  come  from 
authors  and  other  nervous  invalids.  Healthy  persons 
wax  amused  and  even  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the 
creature  who  starts  because  a  door  bangs  suddenly. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  about  the  music- 
grinders  that 

Then*  discords  sting  through  Burns  and  Moors 

Like  hedgehogs  dressed  in  lace. 

The  poem  ends  with  the  sigh  of  relief  when 

Silence  like  a  poultice  comes 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound. 

And,  odd  as  the  juxtaposition  may  seem,  that  is  nothing 
but  an  every-da.y  statement  of  the  lines  from  Mrs. 
Browning  :  — 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  .  .  . 

God  strikes  a  silence  through  them  all, 

And  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 

“  Street  noises  forbidden  near  here  ”  is  a  pathetic 
notice.  It  means  that  the  near  by  dwellers  are  musical. 
They  want  silence  to  make  a  noise  in. 

“  Anything  for  a  quiet  life,”  indeed !  It  is  Any¬ 
thing  for  a  Noise.  People  who  know  that  they 
know  nothing  of  music  whistle  and  sing  and  play 
habitually.  The  love  of  noise  is  inborn.  I  know  one 
baby  wbo  will  only  go  to  sleep*  when  the  gramophone 
is  on,  the  dog  barking,  the  piano  playing,  her  mother 
and  her  nurse  both  singing  and  her  mother  clapping  her 
hands,  and  she  herself  roaring  lustily.  She  “  goes  off 
sudden-like,”  in  the  middle  of  a  yell.  They  are  going 
to  get  a  stronger  gramophone  shortly  to  deal  with  the 
increased  strength  of  her  lungs.  If  they  loved  quiet, 
would  they  do  that? 

Little  noises,  big  noises,  noises  which  pretend 
to  be  music,  and  noises  which  are  frankly  noises, 
go  on  all  the  time.  Time  itself  is  a  loud  tin 
can  tied  to  the  tail  of  Eternity.  The  earth  bangs 
and  clatters  through  space.  Mankind  bangs  and 
clatters  about  the  earth.  Silence  is  too  much  for  our 
little  human  nerves.  Noise  is  more  companionable. 
We  are  all  alone  in  the  desert,  and  glad  of  the  sound  of 
our  own  voices.  People  take  silence  as  a  medicine.  If 
their  nerves  did  not  require  it,  sometimes  they  would 
not  swallow  the  close.  Even  Heaven  is  imagined  as 
full  of  stringed  instruments  and  hymns,  and  people 
casting  down  their  golden  crowns.”  "We  resent  the 
silence  of  the  stars  themselves,  and  try  to  make  out 
that  they  sing  together  1 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  WITH  “JULIA.” 


.  (The  poet,  having  visited  Julia’s  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  the  comments  of  the  departed  on  the  principal  events  of 
the  past  year,  now  relateth  his  experiences.) 

Oh,  they’ve  turned  out  the  light, 

And  there  isn’t  a  spark 
To  illume  with  its  bright 
Iridescence  the  dark. 

And  hark !  those  sounds  !  Hark  ! 

Aren’t  they  weird  and  peculiar* 

In  the  chamber  of  Julia? 

In  the  very  same  chair, 

Where  lately  sat  Stead, 

I  sit  and  prepare 

Eor  the  spooks  of  the  dead, 

Who  obedient,  ’tis  said, 

And  never  unruly  are, 

To  the  summons  of  Julia. 

Ah  !  A  shadowy  shape 

Loometh  now  on  my  view 
In  a  cavalry  cape 

Of '  dark  Blucher  blue. 

And  I  ask:  “Who  are  you?” 

In  a  hollow,  yet  swelling  tone, 

He  answers  :  “  I’m  Wellington.” 

“  Will  it  please  you,”  I  ask. 

With  my  courtliest  airs, 

“  Your  views  to  unmask 
On  our  Army  affairs  ?  ” 

“Oh!  you  might,”  he  declares, 

“  Let  a  poor  spook  have  proper  rest, 

And  give  Army  ‘  shop  ’  a  rest. 

“  But  if  you  ?nust  know : 

\Arell,  your  Army  I  rate, 

As  armies  now  go, 

In  a  workmanlike  state, 

And  quite  up-to-date ; 

For  all  that,  still  my  vision  sees 
Some  transparent  deficiencies. 

“  The  non-coms,  know  their  art ; 

And  the  men  are  good  stuff, 

And  the  officers  smart — 

Though  you  haven’t  enough. 

But  your  generals  (quite  bluff- 
Ly  my  views  to  express  of  ’em) 

I  think  somewhat  less  of  ’em. 

II  Then  the  Council  you’ve  framed 
Your  Army  to  sway, 

They’re  a  ‘  Council  ’  80-name  d ; 

That’s  the  most  you  can  say; 

Haldane’s  nod  they  obey, 

To  him  all  on  their  tummies  are, 

And,  in  short,  his  tame  dummies  are.” 

“And  the  Terriers?”  asked  I. 

“  Well,  as  mere  volunteers,” 

He  made  me  reply, 

“You  would  scarce  find  their  peers; 

Aye,  despite  the  cheap  sneers 
Of  some  fools  who  make  fun  of  ’em, 

They’re  smart  lads  every  one  of  ’em.” 


*  I  have  besought  the  bard  to  eliminate  this  horribly  Cockney 
rhyme.  He  said  he  would  do  so,  if  I  would  find  him  another 
rhyme  for  Julia.  But  as  1  can  think  of  none  except  the  old  Latin 
Province  of  Apulia  (which  can’t  possibly  be  dragged  in  here  by 
any  amount  of  manipulation),  the  lines  must  stand. — Ed.  Truth. 


Then  he  went.  Next  my  view 
Did  a  quadruped  cross  ; 

And  my  hands  up  I  threw 

And  I  cried:  “What?  A  horse!” 
And  it  answered:  “Of  course; 

For  we  gee-gees  our  spooks  have,  sir, 
Just  the  same  as  Iron  Docks  have,  sir.” 
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"Seem  to  know  you,”  I  cried, 

“  Though  I  own,  with  some  shame - 

"  You  don’t  mean,”  he  replied, 

“'You’ve  forgotten  my  name; 

Well !  well !  This  is  fame  ! 

I’m  Ormonde.  You’ve  heard  of  me?” 
“  Tut,”  said  I ;  how  absurd  of  me  ! 

"And  now  you  are  here, 

I’ll  my  questions  begin : 

Your  views,  please,  make  clear 
On  Minoru’s  win.” 

He  replied,  with  a  grin  : 

“  If  records  aren’t  liars,  sir, 

There  have  been  greater  flyers,  sir. 

"  I  could  name  one  ”  (he  winks), 

"  Eut  I  grudge  not  his  score, 
Least  of  all  when  rnethinks  , 

Whose  colours  he  bore. 

;Mongst  us  flyers  of  yore 
There  is  scarcely  one  dead  winner 
But  would  see  Royal  'Ted  winner. 


Ormonde  faded  away. 

In  his  place  soon  I  scanned 
A  cricketer  grey 

With  a  ball  in  Iris  hand; 

And  he  said,  smiling  bland, 

With  his  pride  scarce  controlled  a  bit 
"  I’m  Alf.  Shaw.  Once  I  bowled  a  bit.” 

"  Of  our  players  to  day 
What  view  dost  espouse? 

Do  you  think,  as  some  say, 

They  have  gone  to  tlie  bows?” 

"  Oh  !  clear  no  !  ”  he  vows, 

"  Pay  no  heed  to  those  joker-chaps, 

The  faint-hearted  croaker  chaps. 

"  True  ;  poor  times  vou’ve  seen 
In  this  season  .just  past ; 

By  the  Cornstalks  you’ve  been 
Rather  badly  outclassed. 

But  the  slump  will  not  last. 

No;  your  laurels  you’ll  don  again. 

The  light  men  will  come  on  again. 

“  Nor  alone  were  to  blame 
The  players,  as  such ; 

Those  who  picked  them,  I  claim 
Were  at  fault  quite  as  much. 

Like  the  uncle  styled  ‘  Dutch/ 

1  would  rag  without  pity,  sir, 

Your  Selection  Committee,  sir. 

For  they  clung  to  meve  names, 

As  if  something  divine ; 

Weighed  candidates’  claims 
In  the  scales  of  ‘  Lang  Syne,’ 

Swore  by  ‘have-beens/  in  fine; 

And  a  captain  for  one  produce 
Who  couldn’t  a  run  produce.” 

So  he  said  ;  then  he  went, 

And  the.  next  to  appear 
Was  a  man,  somewhat  bent, 

In  whose  eyes  shone  a  queer 
Look  that’s  almost  a  leer. 

While  his  hair  curled  and  frizzy  was; 
And  I  saw  that  it  Dizzy  was. 

Then  an  earnest  request 
I  made  to  that  Sphinx 
Of  the  Budget  I  pressed 
Him  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

And  his  left  eye  he  winks, 

Asks,  with  twinkle  serene  in  it, 

If  I  see  any  green  in  it? 

Well,  at  least,  then,  declare — 

For  hereon  I’m  in  doubt — 

Whether  wise  the  Lords  were 
In  throwing  it  out?” 


But  he  said  :  "  Thereabout, 

If  my  views  you’re  a  waiter  on, 

You  must  ask  me,  please,  later  on.” 

"Will  you  give  me  a  date?” 

And  he  said  :  "  My  good  friend, 

I’rn  afraid  you  must  wait 
Till  January’s  end. 

Then  again  for  me  send. 

I’ll  reply — all  objections  o’er — - 
When  the  coming  Election’s  o’er.” 

"  Come  !  A  spook  from  the  dead 
It  scarce  needs,”  cried  I, 

"  To  make — when  all’s  said — 

Such  a  guarded  reply.” 

And  he  said  :  "  Can’t  think  why 
iou  mortals  such  sillies  are. 

We  spooks  no  Kaiser  Willies  are.” 

"  What  !  No  greater  than  ours 
Is  your  knowledge?”  I  press. 

"  Hush  !  ”  his  whispered  voice  lowers, 
“  If  anything,  less. 

Every  spook  you  address 
Will  adopt  the  safe  attitude 
Of  ambiguous  platitude. 

“  If  in  seance  you’ve  sat 

And  met.  spooks  face  to  face, 

Well,  unless  you’re  a  flat, 

You  must  know  it’s  the  case. 

For  whoe’er  yet  could  trace 
Shrewdness,  sense,  or  utility 
In  their  Delphic  futility 
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"  Then  I’rn  wasting  with  you 
Now  my  time,  I  opine?” 

And  he  answered  :  "  Quite  true; 

Both  your  time  and  mine. 

So  I  guess  I’ll  resign.” 

Haying  tipped  me  a  wink  again. 
Through  the  floor  lie.  did  sink  again. 

But  tbe  wink  and  the  leer 

Which  his  look  had  combined. 
Though  he’d,  gone,  still  appear 
To  linger  behind  ; 

And  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
To  leave  Julia’s  dead  and  Co. 

To  the  credulous  Stead  and  Co. 


•NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

- - 

THE  NEW  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

Ip  knowledge  of  the  new  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
"*•  limited  to  hearsay  and  to  having  seen  him 
three  times— once  at  a  conversazione,  once  in  the 
Belgian  Senate,  and  lastly,  at  Betheny,  to  witness  the 
flights  of  aviators,  and  examine  them  before  and  after 
they  flew.  He  must  be  taller  than  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
and  even  more  slender,  seems  diffident,  has  had  mili¬ 
tary  training  but  does  not  show  it  on  foot  or  horseback, 
and  lias  a  prepossessing  countenance  of  a  professorial 
type.  The  eyes  are  sky-blue,  and  his  spectacles,  for  he 
is  near-sighted,  do  not  hide  their  sweetness  when  he 
looks  any  one  full  in  the  face,  while  he  is  seated — he 
could  hardly  do  it  standing  except  on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  faces  somebody  as  tall  as  himself. 
He  has  one  of  the  choicest  libraries  in  Europe,  chiefly 
formed  by  the  late  Comte  de  Flandre,  a  bibliomaniac 
and  collector  of  rare  prints.  The  King  is  dreamily 
and  almost  passionately  fond  of  music,  a  proficient  in 
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•violin  playing,  and  has  been  the  only  instructor  of  his 
eldest  son,  a  youthful  prodigy  in  this  art.  For  some 
years  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  marriage  of 
the  King  in  due  form  with  Caroline  Delacroix  and  the 
legitimisation  of  her  son,  which  the  Belgian  law  allowed 
and  the  ’  Belgian  democracy  might  have  approved. 
This  roused  him  from  the  life  of  delicious  studiousness 
which  he  had  led  from  the  time  of  his  eider  brother’s 
death. 

To  bring  forward  the  question  of  Iris  heirship, 
he  asked  the  Chambers  for  an  allowance  of  175,000  fr. 
a  year.  The.  King  saw  through  the  intention  and  took 
measures  to  prevent  anything  coming  of  the  application 
except  annoyance,  to  his  first  heir  presumptive.  It 
then  came  cut  that  the  late  Comte  de  Flandre  had  left 
a  fortune  of,  roughly  speaking,  considerably  over 
75,000,000  fr.,  and  that  he  had  secured  the  part  he 
could  dispose  of  to  the  son,  leaving  to  his  two 
daughters  minimum  shares.  This  would  have  given  the 
son  an  income  of  over  1,500,000  fr.,  supposing  it  had 
been  invested  at  4  per  cent.,  and  he  had  hopes  of  a 
further  augmentation  from  the  Dowager-Corntesse  tie 
Flandre  and  the  ex-Empress  of  Mexico,  the  Archduchess 
Charlotte.  Her  fortune  has  been  at  nurse  for  forty-five 
years  under  the  guardianship  of  King  Leopold  II.  All 
these  golden  realities  and  expectations  having  been 
well  aired,  the  demand  for  the  175,000  fr.  a  year  had  a 
bad  effect.  The  situation  of  any  next  heir  to  a  throne 
is  delicate  and  difficult.  If  he  moves  he  risks  exciting 
jealousy,  and  being  told  to  mind  his  own  business. 
If  he  leads  a  retired,  quiet  life  he  is  reproached  with 
inertia.  Comte,  now  King  Albert,  went  with  his  wife 
into  a  sort  of  mild  Catholic  Socialism.  They  unwit¬ 
tingly  went  too  far  to  please  the  King,  who  let  loose 
his  causticity  in  talking  of- their  palliatives.  The  dogs 
that  licked  the  sores  of  Lazarus  did  better.  The  news 
then  came  to  Brussels  of  how  the  King — Baroness 
Vaughan  not  liking  Lormoy,  Mine.-  Henri  Say’s 
chateau — had  gone  to  see  a  show  place  between  Pont- 
oise  and  Beauvais,  which  he  would  probably  buy  for 
her.  A  second  son  had  been  born  under  the  auspices 
of  four  eminent  gynecologists  fetched  from  different 
capitals,  and  the  infant  had  been  created  a  Comte,  and 
his  brother  a  Due,  who  would,  had  not  the  Prime 
Minister  stood  out,  have  been  given  the  title  the  King 
himself  here  as  heir  apparent.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  news  got  out  of  an  ermine  mantle  with  clasps 
studded  with  brilliants  having  been  given  to  the 
Baroness.  Ermine  is  a  Royal  fur — or  was  in  times 
past.  The  one  in  question  is  now  kept  at  a  Brussels 
furrier’s  and  insured  with  its  clasps  for  500,000  fr. 

However,  without  perhaps  hearing  of  this  regal 
mantle,  Comte1  Albert  determined,  by  showing  that  lie 
could  he  of  use,  to  keep  out  the  youthful  Tervueren. 
For  this  reason  he  made  a  studious  tour  in  Belgian 
Congo.  Flo  had  not  returned  long  when  he  went  with 
the  Comtesse  to  Betheny.  She  snapshotted  most  care¬ 
fully  as  he  examined  the  aviators,  and  both  patiently 
bore  wind,  rain,  mud,  and  dragged  themselves  through 
miles  of  ground  as  adhesive  as  pipeclay.  She  was 
not  up'to  his  shoulder,  though  of  a  fair  height.  Lovely 
she  is  not,  "but  she  might  well  he  lovable,  and  her 
manners  are  simple,  lady-liker,  and  free  from  pride.  I 
dare  say  from  the  lie  of  the  face,  she  consciously  or 


unconsciously  imitated  some  devotee  in  childhood,  or, 
like  the  Princesse  Marie  de  Chartres,  had  to  wear  a 
serious  countenance  while  the  grandmother,  who  died 
last  week  in  a.  Benedictine  nunnery  in  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  .put  the  family  through  their  devotions.  How¬ 
ever,  she  had  a  grand  example  in  her  father,  Duke 
Theodore  in  Bavaria,  and  his  surgery  assistant,  her 
mother.  He  could  lead  the  orchestra  of  a  Wagnerian 
Opera;  and.  he  performed  five  thousand  successful 
operations  on  poor  people  who  came  to  bis  dispensary. 
What  came  so  strongly  home  to  Comte,  now  King, 
Albert  at  Betheny  was  the  use  that  might  he  made  of 
the  aeroplane  in  exploring  the  Congo.  He  looks  on 
the  civilising  of  the  negroes,  in  the  best  sense'  of  the 
word,  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  tropical  Africa. 
His  influence  will  make  for  peace  and  humane  govern¬ 
ment,  and  against  the  ferocity  of  white  men  in  haste.  lo 
-  -  ,  -*  • 
make  large  fortunes. 

The  house  in  La  Rue  de  la  Science,  in  which  Albert. I, 
has  passed  his  whole  life,  is  in  a  very  ornate  Renais¬ 
sance  style  and  solidly  handsome.  The  furniture  corre- 

•  * 

spends.  He  and  the  Queen  will  probably  live  some 
time  there  and  hold  their  receptions  at  the  royal  palace 
adjacent.  This  street  is  to  Brussels  what  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain  is  to  Paris,  and  is  in  a  healthier  situa¬ 
tion  than  low-lying  Laeken  with  its  ornamental  ponds. 
It  is  on  the  ridge  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Town  Hail 
and  Salute  Gudule’s  stand,  and  it  ends  near  the  Law 
Courts  at  Prince  d’Arernbe’r.g’s  Palace — another  hand¬ 
somely  ornate  Renaissance  structure.  All  the  palatial 
furniture  that  King  Leopold  could  dispose  of — the 
family  souvenirs  and  objeU  d’art — have  been  either  sold 
to  dealers  or  sent  to  be  stored.  Princess  Charlotte, 
taken  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  and  with  a  Royal 
robe  merely  sketched,  is  among  the  spoils. 

This  nortraii  used  to  he*  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 

j. 

Queen  Louise,  inasmuch  as  it  was  -the  object  of  a 
daily  cult  on  the  part  of  Leopold  I.  He  .gave  her  more 
serious  causeHor  jealousy  in  his  long  connection  with 
Baroness  Mayer,  whom  he  married  in.  his  second  widow¬ 
hood.  They  had  two  sons.  The  late  King  on  corning 
to  the  throne  insisted  on  their  leaving  Belgium.  She 
settled  in  Coburg,  and  Duke  Ernest  chose  to  be  her 
chivalrous -patron.  The  sons  were  dignified  with  titles, 
and  one  of  them,  Baron  Eppinghoven,  a  high  official 
of  the  Duke’s  household,  has  been  named  to  represent 
him  at  the  funeral  of  the  brother  who  could  net  endure 
his  mother’s  presence  in  Brussels. 


King  Leopold’s  resemblance  to  the  rodent  tribe 
lay  deeper  than  the  surface.  He  liked  to  get 
away  into  holes  and  corners.  While  the  Palace  at 
Laeken  was  dismantled  and  deserted  he  "lived  in  the 
ground  floor  three-roomed  cottage  in  which  he  died — a 
poky  place  with  English  bow  windows  and  a  roof 
with  nseudo-Italian  eaves.  In  Paris  he  used  to  rent- 

JL 

a  furnished  gar^onni&re ,  which  he  kept  very  private. 
The  last  one  he  took  in  October  in  the  Avenue  d’Eylau, 
and  his  executor  has  not  yet  got  rid  of  it.  At  Balin- 
c  on  it  he  busied  himself  preparing,  outside  of  the 
Vaughan  property,  a  lodge  for  himself  that-  had  been 
a  peasant’s  cottage,  and  stood  in  a  walled-round  yard. 
He  doubled  this  year,  by  purchases  of  land,  the  area 
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of  the  park  surrounding  the  chateau  of  the  Baroness. 
In  spite  of  his  close  hand,  he  set  her  up  with  a  Royal 
retinue — twenty-five  domestics,  two  governesses,  a 
stable  and  motor  staff,  an  electrical  staff,  and  all  under 
a  Master  of  the  Household  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Beliort,  formerly  of  the  Belgian  Gendarmerie.  The 
electricians  were  under  a  civil  engineer  quartered  out¬ 
side  of  the  chateau. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  advocate  of 
the  Princess  Louise  before  the  Tribunal  of  Pontoise, 
Caroline  Delacroix  perseveriuglv  and  boldly  threw  her¬ 
self  in  the  aged  King’s  way.  What  subsequently  hap¬ 
pened  had  to  happen.  She  is  not  to  be  pitied  if  she 
comes  out  of  the  adventure  very  rich  merely,  instead 
of  floating  on  a  Pactolus.  King  Leopold's  Civil  List 
allowance,  independently  of  the  domain,  came  to 
3,250,000  fr. 

M.  Jean  Bonnefon  commits  the  absurdity  of  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  title  of  Baroness  Vaughan  is  British.  In 
this  connection  he  gives  a  list  of  Vaughan  titles  now 
extinct. 

The  late  Grand  Duke  Michael  had  hardly  any  history. 
He  served  with  his  brother  Nicholas  in  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol.  When  he  came  here  with  his  wife,  Cecilia 
of  Baden,  to  sound  the  head  of  the  French  Government 
on  its  probable  course  should  Russia  attack  Turkey, 
Marshal  MacMahon  reigned  at  the  Elysee.  “It’s  a 
long  time,  Marshal,  said  he,  “  since  I  saw  you  com¬ 
ing  a  victor  from  the  Malakoff  Tower.  You  wdl  own 
that  we  made  the  place  hot  for  you.”  “You  did,  and 
we  returned  the  compliment  with  all  our  furia  franceso. 
But  bygones  have  long  been  bygones,  and  perhaps  the 
time  is  not  far  oft  when  we  shall  be  brethren  in  arms. ” 

“  Do  you  say  so  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  Grand  Duke.  “  Let 
me  echo  your  wish,  and  shake  hands  again  over  it.” 
They  again  shook  hands,  and  some  days  later  went 
together  to  witness  a  grand  review  at  Longchamp. 

Michael  was  a  heavily  built  giant,  and  particularly 
heavy  in  the  lower  limbs.  He  was  grandson  of  a  pro¬ 
digiously'  tall  and  athletic  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  great-nephew  of  that  Prince  Louis,  another 
giant,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  on  the  Saar.  It  is -not,  therefore,  to  be  won¬ 
dered  if  he  looked  more  German  than  Russian.  He 
was  of  the  honest,  plodding  type  of  German,  and  lie 
watched  carefully  all  that  passed  on  the  review 
giound,  not  exchanging  a  word  with  any  one,  save  to 
ask  for  some  explanation.  His  wife  had  a  pronounced 
aquiline  nose,  hut  it  did  not  shock  the  eye,  the  face 
•seeming  to  be  made  in  fine  porcelain.  With  the  eagle’s 
profile  she  had  a  very  eager  countenance,  and  seemed 
-as  watchful  of  the  manoeuvring  of  the  troops  as  her 
husband.  Cabanel  said  she  reminded  him  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  but  without  the  deformity,  for  she 
stood  well  erect,  and  had  a  good  figure,  and  dressed  in 
the  best  modern  style,  though  with  what  I  may  call  a 
peculiar  accent.  The  eagerness  was  fatal  to  her  some 
years  later,  as  she  hastened  in  a  state  of  high  excite¬ 
ment  from  T'ifiis  to  St.  Petersburg  to  implore  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  Tsar  for  one  of  her  sons  who  had 
married  for  love  a  lady  of  inferior  rank%  A  brain  fever 
ensued,  from  which  she  died,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

I  heard  her  tell  Lord  Lyons  that  she  derived-  the  name 


of  Cecilia  from  a  daughter  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  married 
to  a  Margrave  of  Baden.  This  princess  went  on  a 
match-making  expedition  to  London,  ana  remained  there 
for  a  long  time  the  cherished  guest  and  companion  of 
,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Was  this  bit  of  ancestral  history  a 
sprig  of  an  olive  branch,  as  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  had  been  strained,  and  Alexander  I. 
wished  them  to  be  rendered  easier  ? 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  through  the  best  part  of 
his  life  had  been  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus. 
Before  he  went  there  he  was  wealthy.  At  Tiff  is  fortune 
flowed  in  to  him,  and  the  flow  remained  incessant. 
This  was  due  to  the,  development  of  the  province,  or 
agglomeration  of  provinces.  Vineyards,  oil  wells, 
mines,  manganese,  and  Caspian  steamers  contributed  to 
his  great  Wealth.  Personally  he  was  unlike  two  of  his 
brothers — a  simple,  honest  man,  of  blameless  life,  and 
always  well  meaning  and  unsparing  of  pains  in  the 
discharge  of  his  governmental  duties.  His  views  were 
those  of  the  good  tyrant,  and  he  had  the  virtues  of 
patience  and  method,  without  any  brilliant  quality. 
The  breakdown  of  his  system  followed  the  Japanese 
triumphs  in  the  Farthest  East,  and,  his  health  failing,  he 
had  to  letire,  and  chose  Cannes  and  the  Villa  "Wen  den 
for  his  winter  residence.  There  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
He  was  also  near  the  works  of  Les  Forges  et  Chantiers 
of  Ciotat,  which  had  had  orders  for  the  building  of 
Russian  warships.  Health  seemed  on  the  mend  until 
the  Grand  Duke  had  a  year  and  a  half  ago  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  when  at  Batten  Baden.  This  utterly 
wrecked  the  grant,  and  after  it  he  did  not  so  much  live 
as  vegetate. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
only  son  of  Nicholas  I.  wdio  set  an  example  as  a  good 
family  man.  Perhaps  this  was  because  the  whole, 
almost  the  whole,  length  of  the  Russian  Empire  lay 
between  Tiflis  and  Cubat’s  restaurant,  the  Theatre 
Michel,  and  the  Imperial  Opera  House.  He  left  five 
sons  and  a  daughter.  To  the  daughter  be  was  fondly 
attached,  notwithstanding  her  wayward  character  and 
independent  habits.  The  eldest  son  was  marked  out  by 
the  late  Duchess  of  Coburg,  his  aunt,  for  an  English 
princess,  who  preferred,  however,  not  to  marry  out  of 
England,  He  now  lives  in  the  antique  and  interesting- 
place  of  the  Sneyds  in  'Staffordshire  with  a  charming- 
wife,  a  Nassau  on  one  side  and  a  PouSchkine  on  the 
other.  The  fine  lot  of  children  that  T  saw  at  Cannes, 
and  who  were  the  pride  of  the  old  Grand  Duke,  must 
be  now  grown  up.  Their  vitality  brimmed  and 
bubbled  over.  One  saw  in  them  traces  of  their  poetic 
ancestor's  mulatto  blood,  but  ite'©fifeev  was  to  embellish 
and  enrich.  Nicholas  Michailovitch  goes  in  for  histori¬ 
cal  study.  Alexander  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  present 
Tsar.  Unfortunately,  he  thought  to  find  a  Caucasus  in 
Korea,  and  went  into  speculations  there  which  the  Japs 
resented.  George  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  and,  as  are  all  his  brothers,  is  very  wealthy. 
Sergius,  the  youngest,  is  a  bachelor. 


I  like  Christmas  in  the  country,  and  most  of  all  near 
a  State  forest,  where  the  Milage  children  have  leave 
to  cut  holly  and  clear  the  trees  of  ivy.  This  work  goes 
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on  for  many  days.  The  green cry  has  to  he  transported 
to  Paris,  and  its  presence  in  great  piles  brightens'  up 
and  gives  a  new  face  to-  the  railway  stations.  What 
remains  goes  to  the  village  church  and  the  Holy  Creche, 
when  there  is  one  there.  The  bites  du  bon  Dieu, 
or  animals  who  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer, 
come  from  the  toy  shop.  Rut  French  villagers  are 
more  than  satisfied— delighted — with  the  puerile  gew¬ 
gaws  that  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  New  Year’s 
Fair  in  Paris.  Wherever  there  are  Sisters  of  Charity 
or  "secularised  nuns”  the  creche  is  more  taking  than 
where  there  are  not  any.  The  Divine  Babe  lies 
on  a  nicely  arranged  bed  of  straw,  or  hay,  or  of  the 
withered  branches  of  broom.  An  attempt  is  made  at 
composing  on  the  floor  of  the  creche  a  landscape  with 
leafless  twigs  and  sprigs  of  box  or  any  other  sort  of 
evergreen  at  hand  that  has  small  leaves.  The  pre- 
Raphael  painters  found,  I  dare  say,  the  models  of  their 
backgrounds  in  creches  got  up  by  Poor  Clares  for  little 
villagers.  Naturally  there  arc  saints  with  halos  of  gilt 
paper  round  their  heads,  elephants  and  camels  in  the 
Wise  Men’s  caravan,  shepherds  and  their  sheep,  and 
angels  suspended  by  fine  wire,  not  visible  in  the 
shadow  of  their  wings,  from  the  roof  of  the  ereche. 

1  heard  a,  village  boy  ask  at  the  creche  at  Aurnont 
whether  the  angels  were  not  forerunners  of  Bleriot. 
He  had,  I  found,  attended  the  local  public  school. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  scoffer !  ”  cries  the  cure.  “  When 
ope  has  not  what  one  desires,  one  makes  use  of  the 
things  one  has.  Why  did  not  the  schoolmaster  teach 
you  that  the  idea  ‘is  everything  when  upheld  by  faith, 
and  that  the  form  is  of  small  importance?”  The  scoff¬ 
ing  boy  slunk  off,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  villagers  understood  what  the 
cure  meant. 

One  understands  in  the  country  why  Christmas  Eve 
is  Big  Supper  Night.  Formerly  a  fasting  time  of  four 
weeks  preceded  Christmas,  as  in  the  Greek  Church 
now.  This  made  the  appetite  for  ultra-nutritive  food, 
and  plenty  of  it,  more  than  keen.  It*  is  still  so, 
but  in  a  far  less  degree,  among  devout  Continental 
Catholics.  Rather  curiously,  though,  they  have  their 
Reveillon.  They  do  not  gorge  themselves  nearly  so 
much  as  Parisians  wholly  indifferent  to  the  Christian 
or.  any  other  form  of  religion.  Family  joys  have  hardly 
any  part  in  the  Christmas  Eve  suppers  in  Paris.  This 
vigil  is  perhaps  the  most  profane  night  of  the  year. 
The  places  of  amusement  are  over-crowded.  Every  one 
who  can  goes  to  a  theatre  or  a  music-hall;  and  the 
naughty  playhouses  are  most  patronised  by  les  beaux 
messieurs  et  les  belles  dames,  as  we  call  the  real  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies.  After  the  play,  the  restaurants  are 
invaded,  and  extravagant  prices  asked  for  prix  fixe 
suppers,  at  which  the  over-worked  waiters  cannot 
serve  half  the  plats  set  down  in  the  menu.  At  the 
overcrowded  tables  one  has  to  hold  one’s  plate  in  one’s 
hand  as  one  sups.  The  time  is  longer  than  at  a  Swedish 
railway  station  where  meals  are  served,  but  the  rush 
and  hurry  much  greater.  One  may  congratulate 
moself  at  having  had  to  pay  only  20  fr.  in  any  sort  of 
good  Boulevard  or  Rue  R-oyale  restaurant.  The  Cafe 


de  la  Paix  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris  do  not  want  customers 
who  go  on  cheap  sides.  The  custom  of  the  vigil  is  to 
give  heavy  tips. 


THE  NEW  PEPYS. 

(Extracts  from  his  Diary  for  1909.) 

December  IT:  Again  with  my  wife  shopping  at  Self¬ 
ridge’s  to  buy  Christmas  presents,  and  am  made  mad 
by  the  wretch’s  indecision,  who  cannot  determine 
whether  she  will  have  the  green  or  the  brown  bag, 
for  her  sister  Sue,  and  whether  her  cousin  Richard 
will  liefer  chusc  the  paper-knife,  or  the  matchbox,  or 
a  copy  of  Tennyson’s  poems.  And  must  refer  rile 
question  to  me.  I  neither  knowing  nor  caring,  but 
plump  with  great  certitude  for  the  green  bag  and  the 
match-box,  as  the  readiest  way  of  escape.  But  it  avail 
me  not  at  all;  for  she  still  go  on  wobbling  between 
them,  as  though  I  had  never  spoken.  Moreover  when 
she  have  at  last  made  her  choice  in  favour  of  the  brown 
bag  and  the  paper-knife,  she  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
regretting  it.  And  I,  of  course,  am  in  fault.  Which 
justly  incense  me.  So©  I  will  not  enter  the  nexff  shop 
with  her,  but  remain  outside. 

But  presently  I  am  sorry  for  my  ill-humour,  and 
make  amends  by  going  in  out  of  the  rain  (which  have' 
begun  to  fall),  and  joining  her  at  the'  counter,  where 
I  find  her  being  waited  upon  by  a  mighty  pretty  shop- 
wench,  with  fair  hair  and  dark  eyes,  as  bright,  I  think, 
as  ever  I  beheld;  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  they  do 
dwell  upon  me  with  approval  as  a  pretty  fellow.  See 
some  hatpins  on  the  counter,  which  I  am  confident  my 
wife  ‘.wilk  like,  and  will  buy 'them  as  a  surprise  for  her; 
but  cannot  do  that-  now,  while  she  is  looking,  soe  will 
drop  in  later,  for  the  purpose,  when  I  am  by  myself. 

Did  send  my  wife  and  her  parcels  home  in  a  taxi, 
knowing  she  must  be  weary  of  her  shopping,  though 
she  deny  it.  Myself  on  foot  to  the  Carlton.  Here  first- 
rate  fare,  with  a  quart  of  Bollinger  and  two  old 
brandies.  Much  refreshed  hereby,  soe  after  awhile 
into  Bond-street  again  to  buy  the  hatpins,  which  I 
am  long  in  clausing,  for  I  do  desire  above  all  things 
only  to  purchase  those  which  shall  become  my  wife. 
While  1  am  examining  them,  my  hand  come  twice  in 
touch  with  that  of  the  pretty  shop-wench,  and 
methought  the  contact  not  ungrateful.  She  mighty 
civil  and  obliging ;  soe,  to  mark  my  sfnse  thereof,  I 
invite,  her  to  sup  with  me  this  night  at  the  Savoy.  She 
replying  that  she  would  like  it  above  all  things,  but 
I  must  first  ask  her  husband’s  permission,  who  (it 
appear)  is  the  brawny  janitor  stationed  at  the  door  to 
open  it  for  customers.  But  after  all,  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  refer  to  him;  I,  at  this  instant,  remember¬ 
ing  an  engagement  for  this  evening  which  I  had 
stupidly  forgotten.  Such  queer  tricks  doe  a  man’s 
memory  ever  and -anon  play  him. 

December  18 :  I  am  next  at  breakfast  this  morning  by 
my  wife’s  reminding  me  that  I  did  not  pay  the  taxi  in 
which  I  sent  her  home  from  shopping ;  soe  I  owe  her 
•one-and-fourpence.  And  it  is  not  the  amount  that 
annoy  me,  but  the  meagre  spirit  which  have  prompted 
the  reminder.  I  spend  the  whole  of  this  clay  in  mine 
arm-chayr  recuperating  from  yesterday. 

December  2£ : .  To  the  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  .  pre¬ 
pared  for  stopping.  And  when  he  is  working  that 
accursed  drill,  he  do  something  which  make  my 
molar  jump  like  a  thing  possessed;  soe  that  I  am  fain 
to  ery  out  with  the  anguish  of  it.  Yet  the  fellow  have 
the  face  to  make  light  of  it,  contending  that  he  cannot 
possibly  have  hurt  me  ;  as  if  he  knew  my  own  feelings 
better  than  I.  Remind  me  of  a  pretty  story  which  I 
heard  not  long  since  at  the  Club.  A  countryman,  with 
his  wife,  in  crossing  at  Hide  Park  Corner,  run  over 
and,  to  all  appearance,  killed;  taken  into  St.  George 
his  Hospital,  bis  weeping  wife  following,  where  they 
doe  cover  the  corpse  with  a  sheet.  Anon  come 
bustling  upp  the  house-ehirurgeon,  draw  aside  the 
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sheet,  then  exclayxn  :  “  How  ill-considerate  to  fetch  me 
to  look  at  a  dead  man,  when  I  am  soe  busy.”  “  An’t 
please  you,  Sir,”  pipes  out  the  corpse,  “  I  am  not  dead 
yet.”  Whereupon  his  wife  :  “  Hush,  John  !  Where  be 
thy  manners,  contradicting  like  that?  The  gentleman 
must  know  best.” 

December  23:  Come  to  see  me  this  day  my  uncle, 
Professor  Pepys,  who  have  an  amusing  episode  to  tell 
me  of  a  scientific  lecture  which  he  did  recently  deliver 
at  Magdalene  College,  in  Cambridge.  It  seem  the 
Professor,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  did  lay  it 
down  that  the  Earth  would  be  burned  up  by  the  Sun 
at  the  end  of  seven  hundred  thousand  years.  Soe  a 
youthful  undergraduate  of  the  audience  do  thereupon 
stand  up  and  politely  ask  him  to  repeat  the  figures, 
which  my  uncle  do,  rolling  out  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  with  appropriate  emphasis.  Thereupon  the 
youthful  undergraduate,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  soe 
deep  a.s  could  be  heard  throughout  the  hall,  exclaymed 
joyfully  :  “  I  thank  you,  Sir.  You  have,  in  verie  truth, 
removed  a  load  from  my  mind.  I  feared  you  had  said 
only  seventy  thousand.’’ 

To  the  Club  and  there  read  the  papers  of  both 
colours ;  and  the  nett  result,  after  putting  all  together, 
I  do  find .  to  be  thus :  The  Tory  leaders  are  at  once 
Beelzebubs  and  Gabriels,  and  the  Radical  leaders  are 
at  once  Michaels  and  Apollyons.  Moreover,  the 
country  do  at  once  loathe  them  both  like  vermin  and 
love  them  both  like  brothers ;  moreover,  both  sides  are 
in  deadlie  panick  of  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  both  also 
are  confident  of  sweeping  the  constituencies.  Soe 
where  is  a  playn  man  to  be  in  all  this  conflict? 

December  2J/.  ( Christmas  Eve):  Come  my  wife’s  she 
cousin  Hester  and  my  brother  Tom  to  -.spend  Christmas 
with  us,  I  having  proposed  to  my  wife  that  she  should 
invite  Hester,  as  I  did  know  that  she  wished  to  have 
her,  yet  liked  not  to  ask  her,  for  fear  of  my  disap¬ 
proval.  And  I  am  too  candid  to  feign  any  deep  regard 
for  Hester,  who  is  indifferently  favoured,  and  all 
her  thoughts  and  converse  of  hats  and  dresses.  But 
this  is  Christmas,  when  a  man  should  bid  a  truce-  to 
his  animosities  and  put  himself  out  somewhat  for  the 
bringing  of  happiness  to  the  wife  whom  he  loves — -as 
God  is  my  witness  I  do  love  mine. 

Presently  it  occur  to  me  (and  it  is  strange  it  have 
not  done  so  before)  that  Tom  might  doe  worse  for  him¬ 
self  than  to  marry  Hester,  she  having  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  of  her  own  and  Tom  nothing  beyond 
what  I  do  allow  him,  and  Heaven  knoweth  that  in  these 
ill-times  I  cannpt  afford  to  continue  it.  So  I  will  do 
what  in  me  lieth  to  promote  the  happiness  of  these 
twain. 

December  25  (Christmas  Day) :  I  give  my  wife  the  set 
of  hatpins  I  have  bought  for  her,  aisoe  a  new  work- 
basket,  and  it  cost  me  6s.  lid.  at  the  Stores,  but  look 
well  worth  10s,  She  give  me  a  box  of  cigars.  And  T 
will  not  lock  them  upp,  as  is  my  usuall  way,  for  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  is  ou  me,  forbidding  such  churlish¬ 
ness.^  Soe  they  shall  stand  on  my  study  table  for  the 
smoaking  of  all  comers;  and  eeven  if  Phyllis  filch  a 
few  for  the  milkman,  I  shall  not  have  too  nice  an  eye 
to  the  jade’s  depredatiouns  at  this  blessed  season. 

I  am  indisposed  this  morning  with  a  slight  gastrick 
ail,  which  prevent  me  going  to  God’s  House.  Soe  Tom 
escort  my  wife  and  her  she-cousin  thereto.  I  at  home 
and  presently  trying  one  of  those  new  cigars,  and  find 
it  good  tobacco  and  in  fine  conditioun.  Anon  fall  to 
moralising,  and  ask  myself  an  I  am,  after  all,  justified 
in  exposing  Phjdlis  to  the  temptatioun  of  picking  and 
stealing  for  her  lovers  by  leaving  the  open  box  in  her 
way.  And  it  seem  to  me  I  am  not,  nor  is  it  fair  to  the 
wench ;  soe  I  put  them  in  my  cabinet  and  turn  the  key 
Better  by  luncheon,  for  which,  contrary  to  my  expee- 
tatiouns,  I  discover  some  appetite;  and  by  dinner  quite 
well  again,  and  we  have  a  merry  evening  and  crown  all 
with  a  bowl  of  Bishop,  and  I  help  Tom  upp  to  bed,  he 
seeming  to  suppose  that  he  be  helping  me,  which  make 
me  laugh  for  the  mad  absur ditie. 

December  2G :  I  am  constrayned,  this  day,  to  reprove 
my  brother  Tom  for  the  freedom  of  his- manner  towards 
Phyllis.  For  I  will  not  have  my  house’s  good  name 


imperilled  by  such  foolings,  and  soe  I  tell  him.  And 
if  lie  cannot  behave,  he  may  pack  his  kit-bag  and  goe. 

December  27  (Boxing  Day):  A  letter  this  morning 
from  Bet,  thanking  me  for  the  bracelet  I  sent  her  at 
Christmas ;  and  well  she  may,  having  cost  me 
40  guineas.  I  uneasy,  when  I  see  Bet’s  writing  on  the 
envelope,  lest  my  wife  do  remark  that  feminine  scrawl 
and  inconvenience  me  by  curious  inquiries.  But  she 
talking  hats  with  Hester,  which,  for  once  in  a  way,  I 
am  glad  to  hear.  Soe  she  notice  nothing,  and  I  am 
able  to  slip  the  letter  into  my  pocket  unobserved. 

This  day  is  all  one  procession  of  mercenary  wretches 
calling  for  their  Christmas  boxes,  which,  in  these  ill- 
times,  are  a  devillish  tax  on  a  man’s  pocket,  and  I 
cannot  honestly  afford  them.  Yet  an  I  do  but  plant 
Tom  on  to  my  wife’s  she-cousin  all  will  be  well ; 
and  I  will  see  that  they  are  left  alone  together  this 
evening,  when  Tom  is  primed;  since  I  doubt  if  he, 
or  any  other  man,  should  bring  himself  to  propose  to 
Hester  in  his  sober  senses. 


HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 


THE  KING’S'  CHAMPION. 

“  A  Alt  now,  schanteimen,  about  that  little  inzident 

XX  -at  the  goronation?” 

It  was  his  Majesty,  King  William  III.,  who  spoke, 
crumpled  back  into  his  big  chair.  His  eyes,  bright  as 
a  sparrow’s,  peered  from  the  nest  of  an  enormous  wig. 
His  small  shrewd  features,  diminutive  frame,  and  legs 
like  cribbage  pegs,  were  the  least  adapted,  one  might 
have-  thought,  to  carry  the  extravagant  vesture  of  his 
day.  Pie  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  always  lost  in  it,  and 
as  if  just  on  the  point  of  finding  his  way  out.  Yet  the 
clothes  of  a  Daniel  Lambert  would  hardly  have  sufficed 
for  his  spirit. 

The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  his  Lord  Privy-Seal,  smiled, 
and  shrugged  his  stout  shoulders  deprecatingly.  There 
were  four  others  present  in  this  his  Majesty’s  somewhat 
melancholy  little  Cabinet  at  Whitehall  :  Lord  Denby, 
his  President  of  the  Council,  and  three  solemn  Dutch 
mynheers — D’Auverquerque,  Schoinberg,  and  Zuyle- 
stein — who  had  been  appointed  respectively  the  King’s 
Masters  of  Horse,  Ordnarice,  and  the  Robes.  These 
last  were  all  as  grave  as  mustard-pots,  and  the  subject, 
long-expected  and  broached  at  length,  made  them 
graver. 

It  turned  upon  an  incident,  slight  in  itself,  signifi¬ 
cant  only  in  its  context,  which  had  struck  a  discordant 
note  in  the  tremendous  ceremonial  of  the  day  before. 
When  the  King’s  Champion,  riding  in  by  the  great  door 
of  Westminster,  had  cast  his  gage  upon  the  floor,  offer¬ 
ing  to  prove  in  person  upon  the  body  of  whomsoever 
should  challenge  the  right  of  King  William  and  Mary 
his  Queen  to  reign  as  sovereign  inheritors  of  the  realm 
that  that  same  dissentient  lied  in  his  throat'  and  was  a 
false  traitor,  a  most  unexpected  response  had  followed. 
A  little  old  lady,  dressed  in  a  watered  tabby  and  mit¬ 
tens,  and  having  large  spectacles  on  her  nose  and  a 
stiff  three-storied  commode  of  lace  perched  on  her  white 
hair,  had  darted  from  among  the  spectators,  and,  whip¬ 
ping  np  the  steel  glove,  had  returned  it  to  the  Champion 
with  a  whispered  word  or  two,  and  then  fairly  run 
away,  melting  into  the  crowd  which  thronged  about  the 
entrance  before  any  one  could  think  of  interposing. 

The  affair  had  caused  a  momentary  stir,  and  even 
a  titter,  instantly  subdued  to  the  august  occasion,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dymoke,  the  Champion,,  had  ridden  up  the 
hall,  his  face  as  red  as  fire,  to  deliver  and  redeliver  his 
cartel. 

But  it  had  not  passed  unobserved  by  the  King  him¬ 
self  or  by  those  around  him.  Extinguished  as  he  bad 
appeared  to  be  in  Ills  panoply  of  purple  qud  ermine 
and,  embroidered  scarlet,  looking,  as  he  had  risen  at 
the  great  table  to  drink  bis  Champion’s  health,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  little  over-swaddled  Greek  Icon  elevated 
against  a  background  of  glittering, .stained  .glass-,  Jus 
diminutive  Majesty  had  had  an  ear  and  an  eye  for 
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everything  within  the  longest  range  of  either.  His 
bird-like  optics',  bright  as  twin  buttons  sunk  amid  that 
pomp  of  raiment,  had  been  fully  cognisant  of  the  little 
episode,  and  had  watched  the  after-approach  of  his 
Champion  with  an  unwinking  interest,  which  had 
seemed  to  concentrate  itself  to  a  focus  on  the  flushed 
face  of  the  Knight  as  he  came  nCar,  until  thatl  doughty 
Paladin  had  fallen  into  confusion  and  had  somewhat 
b-otched  the  business  of  the  toast  that  followed.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  managed,  though  crestfallen,  to  retire 
presently  with  sufficient  aplomb  and  bis  perquisite  of  a 
golden  beaker.  And  tb ere  for  the  moment  the  matter 
had  ended. 

“  Sir  Charles  Dymoke,”  began  Lord  Halifax - 

“Who  is  dat  man?”  interrupted  the  King.  “Vat  is 
his  title  to  the  host  ?  ” 

“  It  is  claimed  by  him,  sire,”  answered  the  peer,  “  in 
his  right  of  the  Manor  of  Scrivelsby.  The  office  was 
originally  deputed,  I  understand^  to  Sir  Richard  de 
Marmyon  by  the  Conqueror,  and  hath  descended  by 
virtue  of  that  tenure  to  this  day.  Sir  Charles  is  its 
legitimate  representative.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  King,  “  broduce  him  before  us.” 

"  Why,”  said  the  Marquis,  feebly,  “  that  is  the  odd 
thing.  Sir  Charles  is  nowhere  to  he  found.” 

The  three  Duteh  mynheers  uttered  guttural  sounds  m 
their  throats,  and  looked  at  one  another  and  at  the 
King  significantly. 

His  Majesty’s  brows  knotted. 

“  Dat  is  very  vonny,”  he  said.  “  Hot*  to  he  veund, 
mein  vrent?” 

“  It  has  been  ascertained,  your  Majesty,”  said  Lord 
Denby,  wearily — he  was  a  picked  white  bone  of  a  man, 
with  no  .  stomach  and  yet  a  perpetual  stomach-ache,, 
which  naturally  aggrieved  him — “  that  Sir  Charles  rode, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  to  '  The  Cock  ’ 
hostelry  in  Tothill-street,  whence,  having  disencum¬ 
bered  himself  of  his  panoply,  he  continued  his  way  to 
the  riding-school  of  one  Dobney,  near  Islington,  where 
he  delivered  up  his  horse  and  disappeared.  Since  when 
he  has  neither  returned  to  his  inn  nor  vouchsafed  the 
least  token  of  his  existence.” 

The  King  considered  the  matter  very  glumpily  within 
himself.  It  appeared  a  trifle ;  yet  trifles  might  easily 
be  underestimated  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  The 
incident  was  something  or  nothing- — a  mere  meaningless 
frolic,  or  a.  challenge  to  his  title  hearing  a  certain, 
significance.  The  land  swarmed  with  J acobites  of  more 
or  less  power  and  prominence.  What  if  one  of  them 
were  to  meet  and  defeat  his  Champion?  How,  in  that 
event,  would  his  claim  stand?  What-  was  the  proce¬ 
dure?  It  was  an  odd  contingency,  and  he  put  it 
rather  acridly  to  my  Lord  Privy-Seal. 

“  He  drow  de  gage ;  anodder  ageept  it ;  they  fight ; 
my  man  vail.  Vat  is  to  vollcw?”  he  demanded. 

“  Ja.  Dat  is  vat  strike  idself  into  me  bom-bom,” 
said  Sehomberg  the  warrior. 

Lord  Halifax  smiled  rather  sheepishly.  He  was  a 
large,  tolerant  soul  of  sixty,  repudiating  all  sentiment 
and  subject  to  much.  He  had  been  called  the 
“  Trimmer,”  but  then  no  man  of  humour  can  ever  be  a 
man  of  convictions.  Kind,  witty,  and  cynical,  he  was 
yet  so  fond  of  Reason  that  he  could  make  a  fool  of 
Idm-self  with  her.  He  was  even  worked  upon  to  do  so  in 
the  present  case. 

“  There  is  positively  no  precedent,  sire,”  he  said. 
“  To  my  certain  knowledge  the  thing  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  before.” 

“  Bot  zhould  it  jost  zo  happen?”  insisted  his  master. 
“  Ach  !  ”  said  D’Auverquerque,  penetratingly. 

“  With  deference,  sire,”  said  his  lordship,  “  is  it  not 
something  premature  to  assume  any  hostile  intent  in 

the  matter?  The  good  lady - A- 

“Posh!”  put  in  the  King,  irritably.  “'Neither  goot 
nor  lady.” 

“  Zo  it  strike  itself  into  mein  head  bom-bom,”  said 
Sehomberg. 
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“  Dat-  dress  vas  a  masgerade,”  said  William,  “  a  vact, 
we  zhould  haf  gonsidered,  blain  to  the  stupidest 
indelligence.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly,”  agreed  Lord  Halifax, 

nervously. 

“  Veil,  sir,  vat  den  ?  ” 

“Ach!  vat  den?”  demanded  D’Auverquerque, 

cunningly. 

“I  vill  dell  your  Majesty,”  said  Sehomberg.  “  Dere 
was  a  vine  swordsman  gonzealed  under  dose  bet-ti- 
goats.” 

The  Lord  Privy-Seal,  considering  the  subject,  woke 
to  a  certain  trepidation. 

“It  is  impossible,”  he  admitted,  “to.  avoid  attaching 
a  measure  of  importance  to  the  affair,  or  to  gauge  its 
consequences  should  it  be  canned  through.  Surely.  Sir 
Charles  could  not  he’ so  foolish  as  to  risk  a  serious 
encounter.  But  he  must  be  found  and  warned  at  all 
costs.” 

His  mood  communicated  itself  to  the  others.  The 
matter  began  to  assume  with  them  all  an  increasingly 
sinister  aspect.  Majesty  was  not  yet  so -safe  on.  its 
throne  that  omens  could  he  disregarded.  The  King, 
prompt  and  tireless  in  business,  for  all  his.  sickly  con¬ 
stitution — -the  little  man  who  was  to  regain  for  Eng¬ 
land 'her  reputation  for  workaday  sanity  had  yet,  at 
this  beginning,  a  vast-  estate  to  recover  from  chaos, 
and  his  path  was  beset  with  perils.  The  country  was 
still  in  two  minds,  and  each  distracted ;  a-  trifle  might 
upset  the  balance.  Deliberating  in  this  sort,  a  species 
of  hysteria  communicated  itself  after  a  time  from  one 
to  another  of  the  little  Council,  until  it  definitely,  came 
to  perceive  in  the  episode  a  daring  ruse  for  bunging 
about  a  reaction  in  popular  sentiment.  What  if  the 
meeting  were  actually  to  occur,  and  the  Champion  to 
be  overthrown?  It  was  not  to  he  doubted  that  the 
event  would  have  been  provided  for,  and  those  engaged 
in  bringing  it  about  forearmed.  Defeat  might  result 
in  riot  and  riot  in  revolution.  Arrived  at  that  pitch 
of  the  debate,  the  six  gentlemen,  including  his. Majesty, 
were  all  speaking  together  in  considerable  agitation. 

It  was  the  personality  of  the  mysterious  Mohock, 
once  convicted  of  masculinity,  which  most  exercised 
their  minds.  He  was  cei'tainly  an  individual  of 
importance,  as  so  momentous  a  mission  would  hardly 
have  been  entrusted  to  a  nonentity.  But  .who?  A 
dozen  names  suggested  themselves.  Berwick,  Tyr- 
connel,  Lord  Henry  Eitzjames  (the  ex-monarch’s 
natural  son),  Marlborough  himself,  and  others.  .  It 
was  Zuylestein,  speaking  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
who  finally  put-  the  spark  to  all  this  accumulating 
tow. 

“Vat,”  he  said,  “if  it  is  James  himself,  zegretly  gom 
over  from  St.  Germains  and  resolved  upon  venturing  dis 
bigduresqu e  ahbeal  to  the  poblic  ? 

“  Bom-bom  !T?  said  Sehomberg. 

He  rose,  Halifax  rose,  they  all  rose  and  faced  the 
King.  / 

“Ik  dank  IT.  mynheer,”  said  his  Majesty;  “it  is  a 
very  blausible  suggestion.7’ 

The  words  were'  equivalent  to  a  hid  to  action.  The 
Council  broke  up  hurriedly,  and  within  an.  hour,  the 
Dutch  troops  had  been  beaten  to  arms,  the  militia 
called  out,  the  magistrates  warned,  and  the  whole  city 
placed  under  a  surveillance  of  the  most  searching 

description.  ,  . 

It  was  at  this  momentous  pass,  when  panic  was  in  rhe 
air,  that  Sir  Charles  Dymoke  walked  unconcerned  into 
the  “Cock”  Tavern,  in  Tothill-street,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  arrested  by  the  guard  set  to  watch  that  hostelry, 
and  conveyed  in  a  state  of  complete  stupefaction  to 
Whitehall.  He  Was  taken  at  once  before  the  King  sit¬ 
ting  in  Council. 

“Vere  haf  you  been?”  demanded  William,  sternly. 

“  Your  Majesty !  ”  gasped  the  Champion,  a  sturdy 
gallant  of  middle  age. 

“Answer,  sir,”  said  the  monarch— “  and  vidout 
eguivocation.” 
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“I  have  been  with  a  friend,’’  stammered  Sir  Charles, 
all  amazement. 

“  Ach !  ”  exclaimed  his  Majesty,  sarcastically.  “The 
vrow,  was  it,  vat  return!  you  your  gage  in  the  hall 
yesterday  1  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  sire,”  said  the  Champion,  the  flush 
of  outrage  on  his  cheek. 

“blot?”  said  the  King.  “  Who  .vas  she,  den,  dat 
voman  1  ” 

“  The  wife  of  Dobney,  the  horse-tamer,  sire.” 

“  The  vife — vat!  Vat  had  she  said  to  you?  ” 

“  She  said,  your  Majesty,  ‘Didn’t  I  warn  you  not  to 
throw  it  down  in  front  of  her  nose,  unless  you  want 
her  to  kneel  and  pick  it  up  ?  ’  ” 

/•'She?  Who?” 

“  The  mare,  sire.  She  performs  at  Islington.” 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  the  Lord  P'rivjr-Seal,  very 
softly,  “  shall  we  thank  Sir  Charles,  and  proceed  to  the 
order  of  the  day?” 

“  Bom-bom  !  ”  said  Schomberg,  under  his  breath. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LINKMAN. 

inn  HE  English,  dear  Lady  Betty,  take 1  their  troubles 
X  gaily,  however  sadly  they  may  take  their 
pleasures.  Next  year  the  guillotine  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Hyde  Park;  the  Socialists  may  have  seized 
all  portable  property  and  distributed  it  in  the  slums  ; 
statesmen  may  have  been  replaced  by  stateswomen ; 
the  thirty  thousand  German  waiters  may  have  unfurled 
their  napkins  and  whisked  our  fleets  off  the  waters'  and 
our  forces  off  the  land ;  England  may  be  conquered 
and  the  English  in  captivity — and,  reeking  with  plum¬ 
pudding,  all  are  wishing  each  other  a  happy  New  Year 
as  cheerfully  as  would  be  natural  were  no  such  colossal 
catastrophes  in  view ! 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  ferocious  German  is  audibly  mumbling  “  I  smell 
the  blood  of  an  Englishman,”  and  John  Bull  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  turkey  trouble,  aggravated  by  plum-pudding 
and  mince-pie  complications ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Capital  i3  leaving  the  country  and  the  foreigner  is 
pouring  into  the  country; — which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  foreigner  is  more  foolish  than  our  ancestors 
ever  thought  him. 


Capital  and  crime  have  joined  hands!  The  old- 
fashioned  criminals  complain  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  earn  even  a  meagre  livelihood  by  crime 
unless  the  criminal  has  capital  at  his  command.  A 
big  burglary  costs  much  to  perpetrate  successfully  and 
safely,  ana  even  the  pickpocket  requires  some  petty 
©ash.  A  short  but  brilliant  series  of  burglaries  com¬ 
mitted  a  year  or  two  ago  is  said  to  have  cost  the  gang 
engaged  ip  it  five  thousand  pounds  from  start  to  finish, 
-thus  the  interests  of  another,  and  an  old-established, 
profession  are  being  severely  affected  by  modern 
developments. 


*  *  -#  -v-  *  * 

^  The  hunger-strikers  might  be  fed  unconsciously. 
Strong  vaporised  beef-tea  might  be  pumped  into  their 
cells,  and  they  would  inhale  food  sufficient  to  support 
life  whilst  supposing  they  were  starving  themselves  to 
death. 


An  interesting  experiment  just  concluded  shows 
another  method  that  might  be  successful.  A  medical 
student  in  an  ordinary  room  had  strongly  salted  air 
pumped  to  him  through  the  key-hole.  Though  the  air 
was  tasteless,  it  caused  such  a  raging  thirst  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  restrain  himself  from  drinking 
the  beef-tea  placed  at  his  disposal. 

•*•***** 

An  ominous  note  is  struck  in  the  following  letter:- 

“  Glasgow. 

dir,  No  Englishman  shall  ever  tax  the  Scotchman’s 
bread,  and  no  Englishman  shall  ever  carry  compulsory 
military  service  across  the  Tweed.  ‘Forcible  feeding’ 
may  do  for  women,  but  ‘forcible’  dear-feeding  and 
‘forcible'  fighting  will  not  be  permitted  in  Scotland.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ” — nor  was  it  ruined 
m  a  day.  The  Unionists  imply  that  Great  Britain  has 
fallen  in  that  time. 

A  few  years  ago  all  were  singing  : — - 

“  We  don’t'  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 

“  We’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  ship-s,  we’ve  got 
the  money,  too.” 

Nov/  the  Unionists  are  figuratively  shouting, 

“  We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
We  haven  t  the  men,  we  haven’t  the  ships,  and 
we  haven’t  the  money,  too !  ” 

That  the  Unionists  lost  their  seats  at  the  last  election 
should  not  cause  them  to  lose  their  heads. — Believe  me 
to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

MARMADUKE. 


The  following  letter  will  raise  the  spirits  of  even 
the  most  depressed: — - 

^  ^  “Cafe  de  la.  Fourcheite ,  Soho. 

“  Sir, — Do  not  trouble  about  the  thirty  thousand 
German  waiters;  the  thirty  thousand  French  cooks  and 
scullions  intend  to  deal  with  them  should  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occur — the  serviette  will  be  effectually  bound  by 
the  Cordon  bleu.  '  Chef.” 

•  •  •  « 

Another  letter  deserves  attention:  — 

The  racK,  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  the  ducking- 
stool,  the  cat-o’-nine-tails,  keel-hauling,  crimping,  the 
fires  at  Smithfield,  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  the 
scaffold  on  Tower  Hill — these  it  was  that  mad©  England 
great ;  education,  reform,  extension  of  the  franchise, 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  toleration  of  the  Jews  are 
ruining  the  country.  We  must  remove  the  latter  and 
restore  the  former  without  delay. 

England  is  ior  all  purposes  a  club,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  members — the  many  are,  as  it  were,  the  servants. 
The  servants  now  claim  to  have  the  right  to  assist 
m  making  the  rules  and  regulations !  No  club  con¬ 
ducted  on  such  a  topsy-turvy  system  could  succeed. 

.  ‘( At  the  General  Election  it  would  be  possible  to 

disfranchise  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  electors _ 

have  a  football  match  in  every  district  which  has  a 
polling-booth.  A  Duke.” 


THE  THIRTIETH  “TRUTH”  DOLL  AND 

TOY  SHOW. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

HI  HE  last  duty  that  has  to  be  performed  in  connection 
X  with  the  Toy  Show  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall— 
except  that  of  raising  the  large  balance  still  required  to 
pay  for  all  the  dolls  and  toys — is  the  awarding  of  the 
prizes  to  the  ladies  who  dressed  the  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  dolls  exhibited  this  year,  and  to  the  contributors 
of  home-made  toys  and  other  articles.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  total  number  of  dolls  dressed  was  500 
above  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  standard 
both  of  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  and  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  dressers  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases,  was  certainly  in  no  degree 
below  that  of  previous  Truth  exhibitions.  The 
task  of  the  ladies  who  have  had  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  merits  of  the  exhibits  has  consequently  been  quite 
as  difficult  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  list  of  awards 
which  appears  below  i3  the  result  of  anxious  thought 
and  deliberation,  and  in  compiling  it  every  possible 
element  of  merit  has  as  far  as  possible  been  taken  into 
consideration- — a  point  which  I  hope  all  concerned  will 
bear  in  mind,  because  it  is  not  always  the  doll  which 
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looks  most  attractive  on  the  stand  that  comes  out  at 
tho  head  of  the  list  when  all  considerations  .are  duly- 
weighed.  Not  only  the  general  tastefulness  of  the 
design  of  the  costume,  but  the  accessories  which  do  not 
meet  the  outward  eye,  the  quality  of  the  work,  the 
suitability  of  the  doll  as  a  plaything  for  children,  and 
many  such  details  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  judges.  I  may  add  that  no  one  is  more  conscious 
than  I  am  that  many  ladies  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  might  appropriately  have  received  prizes ; 
but  unless  every  one  is  to  have  a  prize,  which  would 
make  the  competition  an  absurdity,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  The  total  number  of  prizes 
presented  by  the  Proprietor  cf  Truth  has  therefore 
been  limited  to  forty-three,  in  addition  to  the  gold 
watch  presented  by  the  Goldsmiths  and.  Silversmiths’ 
Company,  Limited,  which,  as  in  previous  years,  ranks 
as  the  first  prize.  After  all,  I  am  confident  that  I  may 
assume  that  the  ladies  who  dress  dolls  .for  the  Truth 
Show  are  in  no  way  actuated  by  the  desire  of  winning 
prizes.  Their  aim,  I  know,  equally  with  that  of  all 
contributors  to  the  Toy  Fund,  is  -to  bring  joy  into  the 
hearts  of  the  “  Children  of  the  State  ”  in  workhouse 
wards  and  schools,  and  of  the  suffering  little  ones  in 
the  hospitals.  That  end  has  been  gained  long  ere  this, 
aa  the  4,000  dolls  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  their 
nev  owners,  and  the  reward  of  such  good  deeds  is 
beyond  and  above  any  prizes  that  can  be  awarded  m 
3’kuth  office. 

In  awarding  the  prizes  the  system  adopted  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  has  been  followed.  The  prizes  are  first 
given  in  the  order  of  their  value.  The  winners  are 
then  grouped  in  four  classes  in  order  of  merit.  Finally 
a  general  list  of  prize-winners  is  given,  showing  the 
order  in  which  they  may  choose  their  prizes.  Each 
lady  is  requested  to  write  to  the  Editor  specifying  a. 
certain  number  of  articles  which  she  would  like,  and 
placing  them  in  the  order  of  her  choice,  and  her  prize 
will  be  allotted  a.s  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
this  order.  In  addition  to  the  forty-four  prizes,  the 
Proprietor  of  Truth  will,  as  usual,  present  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion  in  the  shape  of  a  specially  designed 
silver-gilt  brooch  to  every  lady  who  has  dressed  one 
large  or  twelve  small  dolls,  the  names  of  these  ladies 
being  given  in  the  last  list. 


I.  — W inkers  of  Phizes  for  Number  of  “  Truth  . Pori c 

Dressed. 

1.  Miss  0.  Puffer. 

2.  Mrs.  Stern. 

3.  Miss  Rawson. 

4.  Mrs.  Combe. 

6.  Mrs.  Skinner. 

6.  Mrs.  R.  Comyns. 

7.  Mies  C.  Pearson. 

8.  The  Misses  Wood.  : 

9.  Miss  Streatfeild. 

10.  Miss  Carpenter. 

11.  Mrs.  Auerbach. 

II.  — Winners  of  Prizes  for  Dressing  Large  “Truth”  Dene. 

1.  Miss  Jacomb  Hood. 

2.  Miss  K.  Wallace. 

3.  Mrs.  Oakley. 

4.  Miss  A.  Hilson. 

5.  Mrs.  R.  Shaw. 

6.  Miss  G.  Wood. 

7.  Miss  Watson. 

8.  Mrs.  A.  George. 

9.  Miss  Rawson. 

10.  Miss  Mitchell  Mol’yneux. 

11.  Mrs.  Compton. 

12.  Mrs.  Leaver.,  _  • 

13.  Mrs  Rawson  (aged  83). 

14.  Miss  Mitchell. 

15.  Miss  Hickson. 

16.  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

17.  Mrs.  Nix. 

18.  Mrs.  Appleby.’ 

19.  Miss  Wolfe. 

20.  'Miss  B.  Green. 

21.  Mrs.  Reid. 

22.  Miss  L.  Green. 

HI. — Winners  of  Prizes  for  Dressing  and  Arranging  Groups 
of  “  Truth  '  ’  Dolls. 

1.  Miss  Florence  Brendc-n. 

2.  Miss  Pearson.  ■ 

3.  Miss  Sandbrook.  ... 

4.  Miss  L.  Jacomb  Hood. 

■  5.  Miss  Grace  Scbolefield.  • 

6.  Miss  Jacomb  Hood. 

IV —Winners  of  Prizes  fob  Home-Made  Toys.  Models,- Scrap- 

Books.  etc. 

1.  Mr.  A.  H.  Sutch. 

2.  Mrs.  Bayley.  - 

3.  Mrs.  Hartley  Foulger. 

4.  Miss  Dorothy  Leaver. 

5.  Mr.  J.  Richardson. 


List  of  Prizes  in  Order  of  Value. 

1.  Gold  Watch. 

2.  Rose  Bowl  and  Plinth. 

3.  Trinket  Box. 

4.  Sugar  Basin,  etc. 

5.  Card  Case. 

6.  Table  Mirror. 

7.  Powder  Jar. 

8.  Hair  Brush. 

9.  Hair  Brush. 

10.  Vase. 

11.  Scent  Bottle. 

12.  Sweet  Dish. 

13.  Vase. 

14.  Buttons  in  Case. 

15.  Bowl  and  Plinth. 

16.  B'uckle  in  Case. 

17.  Bear  Muffineer. 

18.  Fitted  Toilet  Trinket  Box. 

19.  Photo  Frame. 

20.  Pot  Pourri  Box. 

21.  Spoon  in  Case. 

22.  Powder  Jar. 

23.  Hat  Pin  Stand. 

24.  Photo  Frame. 

25.  Tea  Knives. 

26.  Dutch  Spoon  and  Fork. 

27.  Pair  of  Bon  Bon  Dishes. 

28.  Pen  Tray. 

29.  Salts  Bottle. 

50.  Scent  Bottle. 

31.  Calendar. 

32.  Buttons  in  Case. 

33.  Hat  Pin  Stand. 

34.  Hat  Brush. 

35.  Shoo  Lift. 

36.  Button  Hook. 

.  37.  Soap  Case. 

38.  Bon  B'on  Dish. 

39.  Bon  Bon  Dish. 

40.  Pin  Tray. 

41.  Pocket  Knife. 

42.  Merrythought  Tongs. 

43.  Dutch  Spoon. 

44.  Pen  Wiper. 


Order  in  which  the  prize-winners  are  entitled  to  select  their 
prizes  : — 1 

1.  Miss  Buffer.  2.  Miss  F.  Brendon.  3.  Mrs.  Stern.  4.  Miss 
Rawson  (Yoko).  5.  Mrs.  Combe.  6.  Miss  C.  Pearson.  7.  Miss 
Sandbrook.  8.  Miss  Jacomb  Hood.  9.  Mrs.  Skinner.  10.  Mrs. 
Comyns.  11.  Miss  G.  Scholefield.  12.  Miss  C.  Pearson.  13  The 
Misses  Wood.  14.  Miss  L.  Jacomb  Hood.  -15.  Miss  Streatfeild. 
16.  Miss  Carpenter.  17.  Mrs.  Auerbach.  18.  Miss  K.  Wallace. 
19  Mrs  Oakley.  20.  Miss  Jacomb  Hood.  21.  Miss  A.  Hilson. 
22^  Miss.  R.  Shaw...  23.  Miss  G.  Wood  24.  Miss  Watson.  25. 
)Mrs  A  George.  26.  Miss  Rawson.  27:  Miss  i/liucliell  Moiyiicii^ . 
28.  Mrs.  Compton.  29.  Miss  Leaver.  30.  Miss  Rawson.  61.  Miss 
Mitchell.  32.  Miss  Hickson.  33.  Mm.  Maxwell.  34^ Mrs. 
Appleby.  35.  Miss  Wolfe.  36.  Mrs.  Nix  u7.  Miss  B.  Green, 
Miss  Reid.  39.  Miss  L.  Green  4C  Mr  .A  H.  Sukffi  41, 
Mrs.  Bayley.  42.  Mrs.  Foulger.  43.  Miss  D.  Leader.  44.  Mr. 
J.  Richardson. 

Winners  of  “Truth”  Brooches. 

Mrs.  O.  Boulton,  Mrs.  Bentley-Rudd,  Mrs  F.  Byrne  Mrs.  B  J. 
B  veche,  Miss  Barnes,  Mrs.  C.  de  Bland,  Mrs.  Lri-ghuwell,  Mrs. 
M  A.  Case,  Miss  Connell,  Mrs.  E.  Cameron,  Miss  Lave, 
Miss  Delgado,  Miss  C.  Dunston,  The  Hon.  Mrs  Durant, 
Mrs  F.  Green  and.  Friends,  Miss  A  Johnstone,  Mrs  T  G. 
Lane  Mrs.  A.  0.  M.  Leaver,  Mrs.  Langxidge,  Miss  R.  Mac- 
V  ‘  n  Miss  \  Mallard,  Miss  M.  Mather,  Nurse  Peacock,  Mrs. 
SCh  m  W  Miss  W.  Poole,  Miss.  Powell,  Miss  S 
R  -i venscroft  Miss  Rose  and  Friends,  The  Children,  School  of 
Speech  and  Lip  Reading.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Shorter  The  Misses  Thomp. 
sS,  Mks  C.  Tucker,  Miss  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  and 
Miss  J.  F.  Walker. 


Truth  will  he  sent  weekly  to  any  address  in  the  British 
Islands  for  7s.  for  3  months;  14s.  for  6  months;  or  £1  9s.  Id. 
to  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number)  The 
...  pVoada  is-  7s.  7d.  for  3  months;  15s.  2d.  for  6  months, 
to  Canada  .  months  (including  Christmas  Number) 

%  oiL  Colonies ,  3  month.  8s  2d  ;  6  monthe 

months  (including  Christmas  Number),  £1  13b.  LOd-  lo  other 
o.f  Eurono  and  Foreign  Countries :  3  months,  os.  oa- , 
f!  months  17s  P4d.  ;  12  months  (including  Christmas  Number), 
u  S  lfld  All  chcnr.es  and  P  0.0.6  should  be  made  payable 
S  &  M LJ1  S  Loin  mi  Mmmi  U>  TWth  BuJdmg.. 

Carteret- street,  London,  S-W.  . 
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“  TRUTH”  TOY  FUND,  1909. 

For  distributing  Dolls  and  Toys  at  Christmas  among 
the  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  in  the  London  Hospitals,  the  number  of 
such  children  being  estimated  at  about  33,000. 

Amount  required  :  about  581,100. 

Previously  acknowledged:  £682  12s.  11  id. 


Subscriptions  received 


£  s.  d. 

Jim  .  0  4  0 

William  Varder  ...  0  5  0 

H.  R .  0  3  6 

T.  P .  2  0  0 

E.  D . * .  0  2  6 

H.  G.  Keily  .  2  10  0 

Capt.  A.  D.'  Mur¬ 
ray  .  1  l  o 

Club  Reader,  Qs- 

sett  .  0  5  0 

H.  M.  B .  0  2  6 


Bel  Demonio  ...  0  2  6 

E.  P.  S .  3  3  0 

Margaret.  C .  2  10  0 

J-  W.  M .  0  5  0 

J.  D.  Watson  ...  1  1  0 

G-  A.  Z .  2  2  0 

N .  M.  Rothschild 


and  Sons  ....;..  10  10  0 
T.  A.  F.  C .  0  10  6 


during  the  past  week:  — 


Barnato  Bros .  20  0  0 

IE  L  .  € .  0  5  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  T. 

E.  Lander  .  2  2  0 

M  a  s  t  e r  Tom 

Lander  . .  0  5  0 

M  i  s  s  Winifred 

Lander  . .  0  5  0 

In  loving  memory 
of  A.  D.  B.  ..  ..  1  1  0 

Part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  Dolls’ 

Bazaar,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Rhodesia, 
per  Helen  Tred- 

gold  .  2  15  0 

Farrar  Bros .  1  1  0 


Total  . £742  14  5| 


I  have  also  received  some  picture  books  and  box  of  toys,  J.  H. 
1.  Letts ;  two  dolls,  Billie  and  Yal ;  parcel  of  dolls  and  bedsteads, 
Miss  Louch. 


TRESS  BARRY  FUND. 

For  perpetuating  the  late  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry’s 
annual  Christmas  Gift  of  a  New  Sixpence  to  each  of  the 
elder  Children  in  the  London  Workhouses  and  Workhouse 
Schools. 

Amount  required:  about  £275. 

Previously  acknowledged  :  £260  17s.  6d, 
Subscriptions  received  during  the  past  week: _ - 

£  iS  d 

The  Piggery  . 0  10  0 

J.  W.  M . 0  5  0 

Hydro  . 0  5  0 

Total  .  261  17  6 


MAMMON. 


made  in  anticipation  of  the  January  dividends.  The 
recent  reduction  to  4g  per  cent,  in  the  Bank  Rate  has 
not  stopped  the  import  of  gold  from  Prance  to  this 
country,  and,  at  the  same'  time,  the  New  York  Exchange 
remains  at  a  level  which  makes  shipments  of  gold 
from  the  States  to  London  a  possibility  at  any  time. 
Some  authorities  expect  a  considerable  inflow  within 
the  next  three  months.  Meanwhile  discount  rates  in 
Lombard-street  are  falling  at  a  pace  which  implies 
general  confidence  in  an  early  drop  in  the  Bank  Rate. 
Monetary,  .  dividend,  traffic,  and  trade  expectations 
have  combined  to  cheer  up  the  Home  Railway  Market, 
The  receipts  of  all  the  trade  lines — the  Scottish  com¬ 
panies  not  excepted  -have  now  begun  to  show  recovery, 
and  the  process  ought  to  continue  throughout  the  first 
half  of  1910,  and  probably  a  good  deal  longer.  Increas¬ 
ing  trade  will  later  on  bring  about  much  higher  prices 
for  coal  and  materials,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
revival,  before  commodities  have  been  driven  up  to 
boom  levels,  the  railways  ought  to  derive  sufficient 
benefit  to  permit  of  moderate  increases  in  dividends. 
Some  speculators  were  last  week  anxious  to  obtain 
call  options  upon  the  Heavy  stocks  until  the  end  of 
February  and  March,  but  the  dealers  did  not  appear 
to  be  anxious  to  sell.  r 

Yankee  Rails  have  been  a  heavy  market.  While 
trade  conditions  in  the  States  are  bright  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  are  doing  well  enough  in  the  matter  of  gross 
receipts,  the  very  hi  eh  level  to  which  values  have  been 
hoisted  prevents  the  market  showing  much  elasticity  and 
makes  it  more  ready  to  take  note  of  ‘‘bear”  factors'  The 
prospects  of  gold  exports,  and  the  resumption  next 
month  of  the  anti- Trust  suits  against  the  Harriman 
roads  have  tended  to  check  the  “bull”  campaign,  while 
there  remains  the  uncertainty  over  the  wages  question, 
a  matter  to  which  I  referred  a  week  ago.  Considerable 
interest  is  being  taken  by  holders  of  Quebec  and  Lake 
iot.  John  Railway  -  iris  over  the  proposed  reconstruc¬ 
tion  plan,  A  mec  :g  has  been  called  for  January  14 
to  consider  the  scheme  which  involves  the  exchange 
of  the  existing  bonds  for  a  new  Four  per  Cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Debenture  stock,  guaranteed  as  regards  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
The  old^Four  per  Cent.  Prior  Liens  will  be  exchanged 
at  par  for  the  new  stock,  but  it  is  proposed  to  offer 
lolders  of  the  live  per  Cent.  General  Mortgage  bonds 
only  60  per  cent,  of  the  new  Fours  and  the  Income 
bondholders  10  per  cent,  of  the  new.  On  behalf  of 
holders  of  the  Five  per  Cent.  General  Mortgage  bonds 
and  Income  bonds  resistance  to  the  scheme  is  being 
organised  by  the  General  Investors  and  Trustees,  Ltd" 

75  and  76,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 


- - 

ROUND  THE  MARKETS!. 

Business  Checked  by  the  Holidays — But  the  Tone 
Strong  All-round  Rise  in  West  Africans — Con¬ 
sols  and  Home  Rails  Improve — Yankees  Dullish 
Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John — Meeting  Called  to 
Consider  Reconstruction. 

SINCE  the  appearance  of  my  last  notes  members  of  th© 
Stock  Exchange  have,  like  most  other  people,  been 
concerned  more  with  festivities  than  with  business. 
Making  allowance,  however,  for  the  holiday  spirit,  which 
has  confined  speculation  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
foi  the.  scattered  realisations  incidental  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  nineteen  day  account  and  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
House  has  displayed  -a,  very  good  tone.  There  were 
indications  of  a  coming  revival  in  one  or  two  depart¬ 
ments-,  particularly  in  the  West.  African  Market,  That 
shares  in  the  West  African  group  should  be  claiming 
more  attention  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  my  readers" 
for  I  have  for  months  past  consistently  kept  before  them 
the  bright  speculative  prospects  for  “Jungle”  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  is  significant  to  hear  House-men  beginning 
to  estimate  the  increased  floor  space  which  the  West 
African  Market  is  likely  to  require  in  1910. 

High -class  investment  securities,  led  by  Consols,  have 
been  affected  to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  favourable 
outlook  for  money  in  the  New  Year,  and  by  purchases 


AN  INVESTMENT  LADDER,'— II. 

In  my  first  article  under  the  above  heading,  which 
appeared  a  week  ago,  I  dealt  with  two  groups  of 
desirable  investments,  one  offering  vields  of  from  3'i- 
to  4.  per  cent.,  the  other  showing  returns  of  4  to  41. 
A  third  step  up  the  ladder  brings  us  amongst  securi¬ 
ties  offering  returns  which  have  been  very  much  sought 
after  of  late  :  — 


iAUbls  ill.  TO  1)  PER  CENT. 


Stock. 


City  of  Moscow  5  per  cent.  Bonds  .  . . 

City  of  Buenos  Ayres,  issued  at  9SJ  (fully  pjfidV 

Erie  Railroad  4  per  cent,  prior  lien  Bonds  (red.  1996)  ...... 

United  States  Steel  6  per  cent.  2nd  mortgage  Bond 

(red.  1913-6J  at  110  percent.) . .  ..  . . 

City  of  Yokohama  6  per  cent.  Bonds  (red.  1924-54) . 

Arg  ntine  Government  6  per  cent  1890  Railway  Bonds . 

Brazil  Government  5  p.  c.  Western  of  Mfnas  Rly.  Bonds.. 
Chilian  Government  6  per  cent.  Bonds  1909 
Chinese  Government  4!i  per  cent.  Cold  Bonds  3898.’.'.!!!!'!!.. 
Japan  5  per  cent.  Bonds  1907  (drawings  commence  1922)  ... 
Russian  4£  per  cent.  1909  Loan  (drawings  commence  1919) 

Central  London  Railway  4  per  cent,  Pref.  Ord . . 

London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  6  p.  e.  Pref  Ord! 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  6  p.  c.  non-cum.  Pref 
Rational  Railways  of  Mexico  i\  p.  c.  prior  lieu  Bond's 

(red.  1917-1957  at  105  p.  c.) . 

Borax  Consolidated  5  per  oent  Second' Deb.’ Stock  (red 

1920  at  105) . . . 

John  Barker  4J  per  cent.  Second  Deb.  Stock 


'  1907). 


Divs. 

due. 

Price 

Dec.27 

Yield 

£  s.  c 

M,S. 

10J 

4  19 

J.  J. 

100J 

6  0 

J.  J  , 

89J 

4  14 

M  N. 

109 

4  15 

•T.J. 

103 

4  19 

J.J. 

103 

4  19 

M.S. 

K'OJ 

5  1 

J  J. 

101 

5  1 

M.S. 

iou 

4  10 

M.S. 

103| 

4  17 

J.  J. 

97* 

4  14 

F  A. 

80 

4  14 

f.a. 

130 

4  IS 

F.A, 

107J 

4  15 

J.J. 

CD 

© 

4  15 

M.N. 

306 

4  34 

J.J. 

96  J 

4  15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 


nds  of  foreign  Governments  .occupy  the  chief  place  in 
S  list.  Five  Tier  c.Ant  AT*  lO  A CX  P  1 1.  f.t'  n  n  i-v a  y»  I  a  J  "L  .  - 
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say,  the  Japanese  or  Argentine  Government,  is  still 
naturally  attractive  to  many  investors,  though  it  must, 
cf  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scope  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  most  of  these  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds,  standing 
at  or  about  par,  is  strictly  limited  on  account  of  the 
terms  of  redemption.  In  the  case  of  Moscow,  annual 
drawings  are  made  at  par  calculated  to  finally  redeem 
the  loan  in  1957,  while  the  municipality  has  the  right 
io  pay  off  the  whole  amount  in  or  after  the  year  1918. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  City  loan  is  to  be  redeemed  in  37 
years  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  to  be 
applied  by  purchase,  tender,  or  drawings.  With  the 
Argentine  loan  of  1890  half-yearly  drawings  will  finally 
redeem  by  1926.  The  ^  per  cent,  sinking  fund  in  the 
case  of  the  Chilian  issue  starts  operating  next  year, 
and  the  sinking  fund  in  the  case  of  the  Brazil  Western 
of  Minas  loan,  and  other  obligations  of  the  Brazilian 
Government,  is  to  be  resumed  in  1911,  in  accordance 
with  the  Funding  Scheme  of  1898.  Drawings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Chinese  loan  began  in  1899,  and  should 
extinguish  the  Avhole  amount  by  1944. 

Erie  Prior  Liens  are  among  the  few  American  Rail¬ 
road  bonds  quoted  here  which  yield  over  4^  per  cent. 
The  Erie  has  lately  passed  through  troublous  times, 
and  its  junior  securities  remain  among  the  speculative 
counters  of  Wall  Street.  But  the  prior  lien  bonds 
look  to  be  sufficiently  secure;  even  in  the  troublous 
times  that  followed  the  American  panic,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  fund  the-  interest  for  a  time  on  the  General 
Mortgage  bonds  (the  scheme  was  afterwards  withdrawn), 
no  suggestion  was  mooted  of  asking  the  prior  lien  bond¬ 
holders  to  make  sacrifices.  The  Second  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  now  total 
$192,511,000.  Behind  them  stand  $360',281,0Q0  Pre¬ 
ferred  stock  in  receipt  of  7  per  cent.,  and  $508,302,000 
Common  stock  now  getting  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent.  Rational  Railways  of  Mexico  Prior  Liens 
(present  total  $95,294,000)  are  subject  to  certain  exist¬ 
ing  Kiortgages  upon  the  two  big  railways  which  this 
company  was  formed  to  amalgamate,  viz.,  the  National 
Railroad  and  the  Mexican  Central.  But  the  loan  and 
share  capital  ranking  below  the  Prior  Liens  is  very 
large.  There  are  $56,366,000  Four  per  Cent.  General 
Mortgage  bonds.  These  bear  the  guarantee  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government,  which  was  withheld  from  the  Prior 
Liens  because  a  guarantee  was  not  considered  necessary. 
Then  comes  $28,833,000  Four  per  Cent.  Preferred 
stock,  which  in  the  current  financial  year  is  expected 
to  earn  its  full  rate  after  bond  charges  are  met.  The 
junior  issues  comprise  $121,211,000  Five  per  Cent. 
Second  Preferred  and  $74,846,000  Common.  The 
direct  control  (by  part  ownership)  wielded  by  the 
Government  is  in  itself  a.  pledge  to-  the  company  that 
its  interests  will  be  well  protected.  The  issued  total  of 
Atchison  Preferred  is  $114,000,000,  and  only  another 
$17,000,000  can  be  raised  in  this  form.  Ranking 
beneath  the  Preferred  is  $121,000,000  Common  stock, 

~ which  is  now  receiving  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent. 

Central  London  Preferred  ‘has  behind  it  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  Deferred  stock  which  last  year  received 
21  per  cent.,  and  Brighton  Preferred  is  senior  to  a 
corresponding  total  of  Deferred,  which  for  1908 
obtained  31,-  per  cent.,  and  for  the  current  year  is  likely 
to  get  4  per  cent.  Borax  Consolidated  has  its  interest 
covered  nearly  four  times.  It  is  prevented  from  rising 
much  further  by  the  fact  that  on  or  after  January 
next  the  stock  may  be  redeemed  at  107J-,  while  in  1920 
it  may  be  paid  off  at  105.  John  Barker  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.  Second  Debenture  stock  earned  its 
.  interest  last  year  nearly  seven  times.  The  stock  is 
irredeemable  except  in  the  event  of  liquidation,  amal¬ 
gamation,  or  reconstruction,  when  the  stock  will  he 
repayable  at  the  average  market  price  in  London  for 
the  three  preceding  years,  but  in  no  case  at  less  than 
par. 


Mortlocks.  —  Specialists  in  Luncheon,  Dinner,  Dessert, 
Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services.  Old  English  and  French  Patterns 
and  Models.  Specimens  sent  on  Apnroval.  Carriage  paid.— 
Oxford- st.  and  Orciiard-st.,  London,  W. 


CORDOBA  AND  ROSARIO  RAILWAY 
PROSPECTS. 

The  progress  that  has  lately  been  going  on  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Argentina,  which  have  hitherto 
been  much  slower  in  their  -development  than  the 
southern  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  annual  report  recently  issued  by  the  Cordoba 
and  Rosario  Railway.  The  principal  points  relating 
to  the  position  of  this  company  are  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  speculative  investor.  The  Cordoba  and 
Rosario  has  in  the  past  had  its-  share  of  misfortunes. 
Twice  its  capital  has  had  to  be  reconstructed — in  1894 
debenture  arrears  had  to  be  funded  into  Income  deben¬ 
ture  stock,  and  ten  years  later  Preference  interest 
arrears  had  to  be  met  by  the  issue  of  Second  Preference 
stock.  The  share  capital  now  consists  of  £600,000  Six 
per  Cent.  First  Preference  stoek,  £432,000  Four  per 
Cent.  Non-cumulative  Preference  stock,  and  £252,000 
Ordinary.  Under  the  arrangement  of  1904  holders  of 
the  First  Preference  agreed  to  forgo  their  cumulative 
rights  until  for  three  consecutive  years  the  full  dividend 
had  been  paid  on  the  Second  Preference.  The  past 
three  years  for  the  company  have  been  marked  by  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  The  books  are  made  up  to  June  30 ; 
for  1906-7  the  First  Preference  shareholders  received 
3^  per  cent.,  for  1907-8  5  per  cent.,  and  for  1908-9 
the  full  6  per  cent.  It  had  been  hoped  that  in  addition 
last  year’s  profits  would  have  left  sufficient  to  pay  a 
small  dividend  on  the  company’s  Second  Preference, 
and  such  would  have  been  possible  but  for  an  unexpected 
claim  made  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Santa  Fe 
for  taxes  against  a  local  tramway  company  (the  Rafaela 
Steam  Tramway  Company).  In  this  concern  the 
Cordoba  and  Rosario  is  a  large  shareholder,  and  as 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  claim  no  dividend  can 
be  paid  upon  the  tramway  shares,  a  sum  of  about  £3,000 
that  was  expected  to  come  into  the  year’s  revenue  is 
withheld. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  dispute  will  be  settled  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  meanwhile  there  are  other  considerations 
that  render  the  outlook  bright.  The  net  traffic  receipts 
of  the  railway  for  the  first  four  months  from  July  T  to 
the  end  of  October  have  given  an  increase  of  just  under 
£4,000,  or  nearly  1  per  cent,  on  the  Second  Preference 
stock.  The  opening  of  the  Cordoba  Central  Buenos 
Ayres  Extension  Railway  to  through  goods  traffic  is 
of  great  importance,  as  ail  through  traffic  which  that 
company  and  the  Cordoba  Central  can  control  must 
pass  over  the  Cordoba  and  Rnsario  main  line,  it  being 
the  connecting  link  for  the  two  systems.  This  traffic 
will,  no  doubt-,  as  the  chairman  reminded  the  share¬ 
holders  at  the  last  meeting,  increase  considerably 
as  'time  goes  on.  Another  favourable  matter  is  the 
probability  that  at  the  end  of  the  current  financial 
year  the  special  reserve  fund  will  be  brought  up 
to  the  full  amount  of  £50,000  named  in  the  scheme 
of  arrangement.  In  the  past  year  the  company  added 
to  that  fund  £9,172,  leaving  only  £8,000'  to  be  added. 
After  this  reserve  fund  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
£50,000  the  interest  thereon,  and  all  the  profits  avail¬ 
able  for  dividend,  will  be  distributable. 

As  regards  the  coming  crop,  the  recent  drought,  now 
at  an  end,  and  damage  from  locusts,  make  it  probable 
that  the  tonnage  of  wheat  and  linseed  will  show  a 
decrease,  hut  the  maize  area  under  cultivation  is  double 
what  it  was  last  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  that 
crop  is  excellent.  Of  course,  it  is  months  too  early  to 
make  any  reliable  prediction  of  what  the  maize  harvest 
will  be,  but  the  news  mentioned  opens  up  a  very  bright 
possibility,  the  more  so  as  maize  gives  a  tonnage  to 
the  acre  nearly  three-  times  larger  than  wheat.  There 
is  one  other  point  worthy  of  mention,  and  that  is  the 
gain  to  the  company  arising  from  the  redemption  of 
the  Six  per  Cent.  Debenture  stock.  The  saving  entailed 
by  the  exchange  of  this-  stock  for  new  Four  per  Cent. 
Debenture  stock  will  be  altogether  £4,000,  or,  to  put 
the  matter  another  way,  the  re-arrangement  has  enabled 
the  company  to  obtain  £121,000  new  working  capital 
without  practically  any  addition  to  the  fixed  charges ; 
indeed,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  new  issue  will 
obviate  the-  necessity  of  frequent  loans  from  the  com- 
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party's-  bankers,  which  have  cost-  of  late  years  an  average 
of  over  £2,000  a  year,  the  company  will  have  got  its 
new  capital  and  -effected  an  actual  reduction  in  charges 
at  the-  same  time. 

Taking  .a  general  survey  of  the  outlook,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  current  year  are  that  the  full  6  per  cent, 
upon  the  First  Preference  will  be  earne'd  with  a  margin 
over  sufficient  to  provide  some  dividend  -on  the  Second 
Preference  stock,  and  having  regard  to  the  growth  of 
business  taking  place  in  the  district  served  by  the 
Cordoba  and  Rosario,  it  .'should  not  be-  very  long  before 
the  Second  Preference  gets-  the  full  4  per  cent,  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  The  company’s  new  Four  per  Cent. 
Second  Debenture  stock,  issued  at  86,  stands  now  at 
discount.  It  therefore  gives  a  yield  of  per 
cent.,  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  buying  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  The  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  can  be 
picked  up  at  104,  and  as  a  lock-up  it  possesses 
scope  for  a  fair  improvement.  This-  stock,  by  the  way, 
is  entitled  to-  share  in  half  the  surplus  profits  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  Ordinary  stock  has  received  6  per  cent. 
Such  a  right  is,  of  course,  of  no  practical  value  at 
present,  but  it  may  well  become,  valuable  later  on. 
The  l1  our  per  Cent.  Second  Preference  stock  is  quoted 
at  06,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  profits  from 
now  onwards  will  be  devoted  towards  -providing  the 
interest  on  this  stock,  it  is- the  one  which  will  be  most 
favoured  by  the  speculator. 

A  PROMISING  YANKEE, 

My  readers  in  search  of  a  low-priced  American  share 
“  prospects  ”  might  do  worse  than  look  into  the 
position  of  the  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  and 
Pacific  Company.  I  frequently  get  questions  from 
correspondents  wanting  a  share  with  big  potential 
rights,  and  in  this  company’s  Five  per  Cent.  £10  “A  ” 
Preferred  shares  they  can  pick  up  a  security  on  which 
a  sum  equal  to  £16  10s-.  has  accrued  in  the  form  of 
interest  arrears.  Xh©  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and 
Texas  is  one  of  the  few  American  railroad  concerns 
still  possessing  an  Englisn  hoard  and  London  offices. 
It-  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  railroad  -company,  but 
rather  a  railroad  stock-holding  company.  It  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  three  lines— the  *  New  Orleans 
and  North-Eastern,  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg,  and 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific,  besides  having 
a  stake  in  the  South-Western  Construction  Company— 
which  holds  the  Common  stock  of  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  ana  Texas  Pacific  line.  The  prosperity  of 
these  various  lines  is  mainly  bound  up  with  "the  port 
of  New  Oi leans,  with  which  -they  form  a  connecting  link 
between  almost  every  railway  in  the.  Southern  States, 
-ine  traffic  carried  over  the  lines  -controlled  by  the 
Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas-  has  been  of  -a  pro¬ 
gressive  character,  and  is  -almost  -bound,  to  show  con¬ 
tinued  growth,  much  being  expected  by  those  interested 
in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  capital  of  the  company  consists  of  £2,607,893 
debentures  split  up  into  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  £l’500,’o00 
mx  per  Cent.  A  Cumulative  Preferred  shares  of  £10, 
and  £2,500,000  Deferred  B  shares  of  £10.  The  present 
capitalisation  is  the  result  -of  the  reorganisation  scheme 
of  1890,  Since  1901,  the-  company  has  been  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  as  to  meet  without  interruption  the  service  on 
its  three  classes  of  debentures.  In  1907  it  commenced 
to  pay  dividends  upon  the  A  Preferred  shares,  an  initial 
payment  of  3^  per  cent,  being  made.  Then  followed  the 
American  panic,  which  caused  a  big  drop  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  revenues,  and  made  it  impossible  to  distribute 
anything  upon  the  preferred  last  year.  But  the  inter¬ 
ruption  to  progress  was  only  temporary.  The  accounts  of 
the  three  controlled  lines  are  made  up  to  June  30.  Thus 
although  the  report  of  the  Alabama,  New  Orleans'  and 
Texas  is  not  due- ..for  several  weeks  yet,  it  is  possible 
already  to  make  a  fairly  close  estimate  of  the  year’s 
results. 

I  will  not  bother  my  readers  with  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  lines  embraced  by  this  trust;  suffice  it  that 
the  increased  revenue  of  the  combined  undertakings 
works  out  at  just  over  £30,000,  or  enough  to  pay  2  per 


cent,  upon  the  A  Preferred  shares.  This  is  the  probable 
interest  which  will  be  paid  upon  those  -shares-  for  the 
current  twelvemonth,  while  for  next  year  the  prospects 
are  in  favour  of  the  companji  doing  much  better  still. 
For  the  four  months  (July  1  to  October  31)  the  traffic 
receipts  of  -the  three  principal  controlled  lines  amount 
to  $2,160,800,  an  increase  of  $259,800  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1908,  and  of  $136,000  a,s 
contrasted  with  1907,  when  the  dividend  on  the  A  Pre¬ 
ferred  was  3^  per  cent.  In  the  circumstances  the  com¬ 
pany  appears  to  be  getting  within  measurable  distance 
of  earning  the  full  6  per  cent,  upon  its  A  shares,  and 
then  it  will  have  to  -consider  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the-  interest  arrears,  which,  as  I  have  said,  amount 
t-o  the  huge  total  of  £16  10s,  per  share. 

The  position  of  these  £10  A  Preferred  shares  may  be 
thus  summarised.  They  should  get  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  -of  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  for  this  year,  probably 
double  that  rate  for  1910,  and,  in  course  of  time,  the 
full  6  per  cent-.,  when  the  rights  to  interest  arrears, 
already  worth  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  face 
value  of  the  shares,  will  become  a  matter  for  practical 
consideration.  In  the  circumstances  the  current  price  of 
6^  for  the  shares  looks  low.  It  is  the  English, 
certainly  not  the  American,  method  of  valuation,  from 
which  speculators  this  side  might  benefit  by  buying 
the  shares  and  locking  them  away.  It  follows 
from  what  I  have  written  that  I  regard  the  C  Deben¬ 
tures  of  the  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  as  an 
attractive  purchase  for  the  investor  on  the  hunt  for 
5  per  cent,  securities.  The  debentures  stand  at  94,  are 
redeemable  in  1940,  and  have  interest-  paid  in  Dec-ember. 

IS  RAND  MINING  A  CERTAINTY? 

In  the  “  good  old  days  ”  there  used  to  be  talk  of 
“the  well-known  uniformity  of  the  Rand  ”  when  mines 
of  the  Transvaa-l  and  those  of  other  fields  were  being 
compared,  but  of  recent  years  the  public  has  become 
more  enlightened,  and  less  has  been  heard  of  that 
claim  At  the  Gold  Fields  meeting  last  month,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  Harris  went  even  further  than  the  old 
familiar  saying.  He  asserted  that  “mining  on  the 
Rand  is  an  absolute  certainty,”  and  at  the  Van  Ryn 
meeting,  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Geo.  Albu  echoed  the 
statement  in  the  following  sentence :  — “  The  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  there  is  not  sufficient  of  the 
gambling  factor  remaining  in  connection  with  Rand 
mining— in  other  words,  it  is  too  great  a  certainty.” 

The  only  thing  which  occurs  to  my  mind  as  certain 
about  mining,  on  the  Rand  or  anywhere  else,  is  that 
a  mine  is  a  wasting  asset,  and  is  bound  to  come  to  an 
end  sooner  or  later.  Obviously,  this  is  not  what  Lord 
Harris  and  Mr.  Geo.  Albu  had  in  their  minds  when 
they  spoke  of  the  “certainty”  of  Rand  mining,  but  it 
is  not  clear  -exactly  what  they  did  mean.  They  can 
hardly  have  used  the  term  in  its  literal  sense ;  yet  Jf 
it  was  meant  only  to  apply  as  a  matter  of  degree,  in 
comparison  with  other  mining  fields  Lord  Harris’s 
statement-  was  much  too  sweeping.  In  any  case  a 
generality  like  “  mining  on  the-  Rand  is  an  absolute 
certainty,”  is  apt  t-o  do  harm  by  giving-  the  uninitiated 
an  impresion  that  the  speculative  element  is  no  longer 
associated  with  dealing  in  Rand  mining  shares. 

Apart-  altogether  from  the  market,  dealing  with  Rand 
gold  mining  purely  a.s  an  industry,  the  claim  of  “  abso¬ 
lute  certainty”  needs  a  good  deal  of  proving,  It  has 
been  stated  by  a  mining  engineer  who  some  years  ago 
was  connected,  with  one  of -the  leading  Rand  groups  that 
“the  mines  of  the  Rand  are  subject  to  as  -extreme 
fluctuations  in  value  as  deposits  of  any  other  kind?* 
and  it  is  equally  necessary  on  these  fields  to  develop 
skilfully  and  far  in  -advance  of  the  mill  as  upon  any 
•other  goldfield  "  Moreover,  it  was  once  cited  as  a  well 
known  fact  by  a  Rand  chairman,  that  mines  next  each 
other  were  not-  exactly  of  the  same  grade.  Ample 
evidence  has  been  forthcoming  in  recent  years  that 

Rand  mines  have  poor  as  well  as  good  zones  of  ore _ 

the  Robinson  Deep  is  in  a  poor  zone  now,  and  its  divi¬ 
dend  has  come  down  substantially — and  the  French 
Rand  incident  has  served  as  a  reminder  that  a  Rand 
mine  is  not  necessarily  a  payable  proposition.  Whero 
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•then  is  the  "absolute  certainty”  claimed  for  the  Rand 
by  Lord  Harris  1 

The  "well-known  uniformity”  phrase  was  misleading 
enough,  but  the  "absolute  certainty”  claim  is  worse,  if 
we  are  meant  to  assume  that  there  is  nothing  speculative 
at  all  about  Rand  mining.  If  such  were  the  case,  there 
would  in  all  probability  be  a  much  more  limited  market 
in  Rand  shares,  and  the  annual  results  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Fields,  of  which  "Lord  Harris  is  chairman, 
would  be  so  regular  as  to  be  monotonous.  No,  we  have 
not  arrived  at  that  stage,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  anti¬ 
cipate  that  it  will  ever  be  reached  in  connection  with 
mining  enterprises,  although  the  Rand  policy  of  big 
amalgamations  is  calculated  to  minimise  the  risk. 

WHERE  INDIAN  MINES  ARE  BACKWARD. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Champion  Reef 
Gold  Mining  Company  of  India  a  shareholder  asked 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  stating  in  the 
annual  report  the  working  results  on  a  per  ton  basis  ; 
he  thought  the  information  would  enable  a  better 
opinion  to  be  formed  year  after  year  as  to  the  working 
costs.  The  following  dialogue  then  ensued,  according 
to  a  report  of  the,  meeting  published  in  the  financial 
papers  :  — • 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion, 
-which,  of  course,  would  be  considered  by  the  Board.  rtae  repoit 
already  ran  into  a  large  amount  of  print,  and  to  add.  to  it  was 
perhaps  hardly  desirable,  hut  the  matter  would  have  full  con¬ 
sideration- 

Mr.  Nash  observed  that  it  meant  only  a  few  figures. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  would  have  thought  that  the 
immense  amount  of  information  provided  in  the  superintendent  s 
report  ought  to  satisfy  anybody,  but  the  matter  would  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Why  should  not  Indian  gold  mining  companies  com© 
into  line  with  those  operating  on  other  fields  and  give 
their  results  on  a  tonnage  basis  l  The  facr  that  they 
have  refrained  for  so  long,  and  even  now,  judging  by 
the  remarks  quoted  above,  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
publish  the  figures  suggests  that  the  comparison  which 
would  then  become  possible  with  other  mining  enter¬ 
prises  Would  not  prove  very  favourable  to  the  Indian 
mines.  If  this  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  reticence 
of  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Reef  and  other  Kolar  mines  I  shall  he  glad  to 
learn  the  real  reason.  Awaiting  further  official  in¬ 
formation  on  this  interesting  point  consideration  may- 
well  he  given  to  the  figures  which  a  Champion  Reef 
shareholder  has  worked  out  for  himself  in  regard  to 
the  results  per  ton  for  the  last  financial  year.  His 
detailed  analysis  is  as  follows:  — 

Per  ton. 


Administration  in  India-  . . 

s.  d. 

.  0  lli 

.  23  6 

.  3  1 

.  3  0 

.  3  2 

.  o  Hi 

Total  costs  . 

.  34  8 

.  13  9i 

Yield  . . . 

.  48  5i 

I  am  not  very  surprised  that  detailed  statistics  are 
not  freely  given  by  the  companies  if  the  above  analysis 
is  representative  of  the  group,  as  the  working  expenses 
certainly  seem  high,  having  regard  to*  the  fact  that 
the  Kolar  goldfield  is  one  of  the  most  favourably 
situated  mining  fields  in  the  world  as  regards  the 
supply  and  cost  of  labour.  Only  about  4  per  cent, 
of  tbe  labour  employed  on  the  Indian  gold  mines 
'  J  is  white ;  coloured  employees  not  only  undertake  the 
duties  of  unskilled  labourers,  hut  are  also  employed  as 
overseers,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  fill  otner  positions, 
which  on.  the  Rand  neither  natives'  nor  Chinese  are 
allowed  to  occupy.  Wages  range  from  about  12s.  per 
month,  in  the  case  of  surface  coolies  to  an  average 
of  £20  per  month  for  the  European  and  Eurasian  em¬ 
ployees  doing  skilled  work. 

Not  only  are  the  Indian,  mines  backward  in  respect 
■  of  tbe  publication  of  costs,  etc.,  on  a  per  ton  basis,  but 


they  also  regularly  omit  to  state  the  average  value  of 
their  ore  reserves.  Unless  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
ratio  of  working  costs,  the  percentage1  of  extraction 
obtained,  and  the  average  value  of  the  ore  reserves,  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  "profit  in  sight  '  in  a 
mine,  and  it  becomes  all  the  more  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  share.  I  am  not  without 
hope,  however,  that  one  day  tbe  present  close  policy 
of  the  John  Taylor  group  of  mines  in  regard  to  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  points  referred  to  may  be  modified.  It  was 
some  years  before  the  criticisms  of  their  financial  policy 
in  regard  to  frequent  increases  of  capital  had  the 
desired  effect,  but  reform  came  eventually,  and  if  share¬ 
holders  and  the  Press  keep  to  tbe  fore  the  question 
now  under  discussion  another  change  in  policy  may  yet 
be  brought  about. 

RUBBER  OUTPUT  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Tbe  rubber  industry  is  now  in  a  very  interesting 
position,  for  the  demand  has  overtaken  the  supply,  and 
it  may  take  four  or  five  years  to  restore  equilibrium. 
The  world’s  rubber  consumption  in  recent  years  has 
been  as  follows: — 1903,  50,384  tons;  1904,  55,275; 
1905,  61,397;  1906,  63,400;  1907,  65,700;  1908,  67,500. 
By  1914  the  shortage  of  supplies  may  become  serious,  for 
the  estimates  of  consumption  and  supplies  are  given 
as :  — 

Output.  Consumption. 

1914  .  87,000  tons  130,000  tons 

1915  .  120,000  ,,  145,000  „ 

1916  .  180,000  „  .  160,000  ,, 

So  that  until  1916,  if  the  natural  increase  of  rubber  con¬ 
sumption  continues, and  unless  new  sources  of  supply  from 
African  or  American  forests  can  be  tapped,  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  rubber.  At  present  the  output  from  Ceylon 
and  the  Middle  East  is  hardly  important  enough  to  cause 
alarm,  and  even  allowing  for  the  estates  in  Java,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  and  Mexico,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  fear  of  over-production  until  1916.  In 
1905  the  total  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  was  145  tons  ; 
in  1906  it  rose  to  510  tons ;  1907  the  output  doubled  to 
1,010  tons;  and  in  1908  it  was  1,800  tons.  Plantation 
rubber  from  all  sources,  as  distinct  from  wild  rubber, 
only  totalled  2,100  tons  in  1908.  The  area  under  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  present  time  is  about 
500,000  acres,  which  in  ten  years’  time  should  give  an 
output  of  150,000,000  lb.,  an  amount  equal  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  world’s  supply.  At  present  Brazil  is  the  home  of 
the  rubber  industry  and  gives  the  greatest  output,  as 
can  be  seen  by  these  figures:  — 


1906  . . .  76,649,495  lbs. 

1907  .  82,704,500  „ 

1908  . . . .  83,084,435  „ 


And  whatever  planters  in  tbe  East  may  say,  the  best 
product  in  the  market  is  fine  hard  cure  Para  rubber, 
the  Brazilian  brand,  which  possesses  qualities  of  nerve, 
purity  and  resilience  of  the  highest)  grade,  a  standard 
which  at  present  has  never  been  excelled. 

Where  plantations  score  is  in  the  prime  cost,  and 
this  factor  gives  the  East  a  superiority  which  may 

never  be  rivalled.  Eastern  planters  can  place  their 
produce  on  tbe  market  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb., 

which  they  hope  to  reduce  below  Is.  per  lb.  by  new 

methods  of  tapping,  coagulating,  and  curing,  which 
have  recently  been  adopted.  Eme  Para,  it  is  said, 
cannot  be  shipped  under  2s.  3-id.  per  lb.,  so  that  when 
the  price  of  the  product  falls  below  3s.  per  lb.,  Amazon 
rubber  will  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

Ceylon  exported  912,125  lb.  last  year,  against 
556,080  lb.  for  1907,  and  several  important  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  started  during  the  past  two  years. 

Difficulties  of  rainfall,  stony  soil,  and  acclimatisation 
of  trees  are  typical  of  this  island,  and  Hevea  is  said 
to  take  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  longer  than 
in  Malay  plantations  to  attain  maturity.  The  Manihot 
Dichotoma,  however,  is  found  more  suitable  to  Ceylon, 
and  can  be  tapped  after  its  third  year,  so  that  Ceylon 
may  advance  at  a  greater  pace  in  rubber  production 
under  Manihot.  Statistics  of  Uganda,  Congo,  and 
German  colonial  rubber  production  are  not  so  easily 


obtained,  but  probably  these  will  be  available  next 
year.  In  German  East  Africa  there  were-  25,155  acres 
under  Maniliot,  and  in  German  New  Guinea  experi¬ 
mental  plantations  are  under  Hevea.  The.  total  pro¬ 
duction  from  Africa  was  25,000  tons  in  1908,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  there  will  be  no  material  increase  for 
.years  to  come  except  from  certain  British  West  Coast 
and  Central  African  possessions.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  points  I  recommend  mv  readers  to  obtain 
,  the  souvenir  issue  of  the  India  Rubber  Journal,  which 
contains  a  review  of  the  industry  for  the  past  25  years 
(Maclaren  and  Sons,  37,  Shoe-lane). 

The  average  selling  price  of  cultivated  rubber  was 
-4s.  9§d.  in  1907,  and  4s.  Ifd.  in  1908.  The  present 
year  began  with  rubber  at  5s.  4d.  per.  lb.,  it  rose  steadily 
to  8s.  6d.  in  August,  9s.  7d.  in  'September,  and  has  since 
fallen  to  <s.  3d.,  and  recovered  to  8s.  In  the  souvenir 
issue  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Joseph  Fraser  estimates 
that  the  following  averages  may  be  attained  in  the 
future : — - 

.  ?•  ^•perIb . .  mS  -  -  4*.  Orl.  per  3b. 

JH? .  . .  1014  .  3s,  fid.  „ 

ml  St ;;  .  1915 . 3s  0d-  » 

•  In  conversation  with  a  leading  Mincing-lane  broker  I 
extorted  an  admission  from  him  that  rubber  will  prob- 
ably  rise  to  10s.  during  1910;  but  if,  as  stated  -above, 
the  -9 16  output,  will  exceed  the  demand,  rubber  may 
drop  t°  2s.  6d  or  2s.  per  lb.  Last  week  I  advised 
os.  bd  as  an  all-round  price  for  dividend  calculations. 
Now.  for  profits.  •  A  plantation  can  be  brought  into 
bearing  for  £40  per  acre  (the  Langkat  Sumatra  estate 
costs  less  and  I  showed -a  fortnight  ago  that  the  Ceylon 
Cocoa  and  Rubber  estate  cost  only  £23  per  acre'),  and 
allowing  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  cost  of  production  and  freight, 
such  an  estate  should  give  a  return  of  50  per  cent  per 
amium  wrtL  rubber  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  allowing  a  vield 

0 Vi  0  1  oVf  Vbbei;  poi‘  acre-  The  Anglo-Malay  estate 
will  'ti.  191,5  have  3,432  acres  in  bearing,  at  a  capital 

cos,  or  £44  4s.  per  acre,  but,  of  course,  the  present 
mai  cec  price  multiplies  this  cost  by  seven,  say  £310 
per  acre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  industrial' invest¬ 
ment  (  He  rubber  industry  presents  to-day  unique  advan¬ 
tages  ooth  to  the  investor  and  speculator.  There  mav 
be  a  drop  m  share  values  before  March  sales  arrive, 
out  on  the  whole  the  market  is  in  a  healthy  position 
with  no  dangerous  features  either  of  over-production’, 

■  share  inflation,  or  artificial  rigging  of  the  raw  article. 

tie  oi  two  of  my  readers  have  lately  asked  for 
micrmation  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  AnHo- 

,C°mpaiA ' •  ThlS  comPany  ha3  large  estates  of' 

°  trees  attaining  maturity  during  the  next  few 

hd'f  beef,  A*”  “f*- iR  r°s'  tor  the  P«rt  four  years 


-  1  f>00. 

]O0. 01 9 


1907 

224, 77S 


190S. 

350.688 


1909. 

•p  -  •••—  505,000 

807nmefblOfr  tVo1f1UtUre1  give  60a0G0  lb-  for  1910, 
83 /  £00  lb.  for  1911,  and  1,450,000  lb.  for  1912  In 

tne  i as fc-me nt io. ne d  year,  250,000  trees  attain  the  age 

of -5-5  years,  and  will  give  about  2  lb.  per  tree  Thef  e 

r:e“r;? of  -vertappirj" and  ^1^, 

Out  in  view  of  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  board  in 

should '  mV-!! ^ F  p]IintationS’  losses  from  these  afflictions 
Dividends  X of  I?5S"li0US  lar°1ad  on  tbe  above  estimates, 
of  tW  ■  i25  PeV  Cent  have  been  Paid  in  respect 

60  per  cen"rewi(bearb  theSS  may  bo  in«eased  to 

so  that  tw’  11  ?  handsome  appropriation  to  reserve, 

of  310  per  S  ““  prioe  is  *  JieM 

-  --  AMONG  THE  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

Barclay  Fewer 

aV  b'°-r  40,  Copthall  House,  E.C.,  have  an  alluring 
advertisemeiu,  “.Howto  Make  £160  with  £5.”  People 
.  o  app  }-  ior  particulars  of  this  wonderful  process  are 
favoured  with  a  booklet  and  circular  of ‘the-  usual 

deat  t7  71)8  °“  tbe  subJect  'of  1  Per  cent,  cover 

to  dn  •The  n  ar!  aS  Vd  t0  believe  tbat  a11  tbey  liave 
to  do,  m  order  to  make  £160  with  £5,  is  to  remit  tlm 

amount ih  ^  "TV*  tbe£  Iike’  for  “tbe  greater  the 
amount  the  greater  the  profits  ”)  to  Barclay  Power  and 
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Co.  In  the  circular,  indeed-,  they  are  told  that  still 
better  results  can  be  obtained  if  they  deal  on  “  our 
accumulator  system,”  under  which  profits  and  capital, 
added  together,  are  “  re-invested  ”  time  after  time.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  shown  that  by  starting 
with  £10  and  doubling  the  amount  in  each  of  nine  coir 
secutive  “  operations,”  the  sum  produced  is  £2,560, 
and  such  opportunities  as  these,”  it  is  calmly  asserted, 
occur  many  times  in  a  year.”  The  circular  con¬ 
cludes  most  impressively  with  a  request  for  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  profits  shall  be  sent  “  in  banknotes, 
cheque,  or  bow.’  Out  of  curiosity,  one  of  my  readers 
wrote  to  Barclay  Power  and  Co.,  intimating  that  be 
might  venture  £100  if  they  would  clear  up  this  point: 

From,  reading  your  booklet  I  gather  that  you  are  principals — 
that  is,  if  I  huv,  you  sell.  Therefore,  if  a  stock  goes  up,  / 
make  a  profit-  and  you -  .make  a  loss.  It  follows  that  a  stock 
lruist  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  you  predict 
for  you  to  make  a  profit.  Is  not  that  so? 

T-o  this  awkward  question  Barclay  Power  and  Co. 
replied  :  — - 

\ou  are  right  in  your  assumption  that  we  are  principals,  but 
wrong  in  so  far  as  your  suggestion  that  your  loss  is  our  profit, 
though  in  -your  logic  you  are  perfectly  correct;  our  profit  ,- is 
what  is  known  as  the  jobber’s  turn,*  which  is.  tire  difference 
between  the  buying  and  the  selling  prices,  and  whichever  way  a 
stock  goes  we  are  certain  to  make  a  profit-,  however  small,  but 
when  a  stock  goes  in  favour  of  a  client  our  turn-over  is  even 
better,  as  we  can  always  obtain  a  larger  difference  than  that 
quoted  in  the  daily  papers. 

I  have^  quoted  this  because  innocents  are  constantly 
deluded  by  the  mendacious  twaddle  ,  of  the  bucket- 
shops  about  the  jobber’s  turn.  That  phrase  is 
correctly  used  in  connection  with  the  actual  buying 
and  selling  of  snares  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it 
has  no  lelevance  whatever  t-o  tliese  speculative  transac¬ 
tions  with  outside  firms.  Barclay  Power  and  Co.  no 
more  possess  or  buy  or  sell  the  stock  in  which  they 
pretend  to  operate  on  a  1  per  cent,  deposit-  than  a 
bookmaker  possesses  -or  buys  or  sells  the  racehorses  on 
which  he  accepts  bets.  The  business  of  the  bucket- 
shop  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  betting  business  conducted 
under  conditions  which — as  I  have  often  explained  in 
o.etail  make  it  a  practical  certainty  that  the  customers 
will  lose  their  money  to  the  sharps  who  act  both  as 
bookmakers  and  tipsters. 

Even  if  people-  are  too  inexperienced  to  understand 
the  working  of  these  flat-traps,  one  would  think  that 
they  would  be  suspicious  of  the  philanthropy  of  the 
proprietors.  How  can  any  rational  being  suppose  that 
firms  capable  of  making  the  alleged  profits  would  do 
so.  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  else,  when  all  the  time 
they  might,  on  their  own  showing,  easily  amass  huge 
fortunes  for  themselves?.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
circular  from.  Charles  Coventry  and  Co.,  Trafalgar 
Buildings,  W.C.  They  say  that  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  eleven  yeai’3,  and  I  believe  this  is  true;  but 
the  fact  merely  proves  that  the  number  of  the  fools  on 
whom  they  prey  is  virtually  inexhaustible.  During 
all  these  years  they  have  professed  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  carrying  out  highly  successful  speculative  trans¬ 
actions  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers.  Just  now 
they  are  printing  a  list  of  thirty  of' their  recommenda¬ 
tions  ”  in  which  “  a  temporary  speculative  investment  of 
£100  .  .  .  produced  the  very  handsome  profit  of  over 
£1,6.94  log.-  They  charge  no  brokerage  or  com¬ 
mission  whatsoever  — in  other  words,  they  make  these 
handsome  piofits  gratuitously,  and  yet,  after  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  for  their  customers  for  eleven  years 
they  still  have  to  send  out  touting  circulars  in  order 
(->  gei/  m  touch  with  persons  willing  to  be  enriched! 
However,  Coventry  and  Co.  make  quite  a  modest 
demand  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  in  comparison 
with  a  number  of  the  cover-snatching  firms,  for  there 
are  several  which  carry  their  benevolence  to  the  length 
of  offering  a  “  guarantee  ”  against  any  loss,  or  even  a 
“guarantee”  that  the  promised  profits  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.^  This  is  the  practice  of  “  Duncan  Forbes  and 
Co.,”  325,  Finsbury  Pavement  House,  E.C. ;  “Allison 
and  Co.,”  16  and  18,  Daimler  House,  W.C. ;  “  Macpher- 
son  Brady  and  Co.,”  27-30,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. ; 
and  others  whose  names  or  aliases  are  familiar  to  my 
readers;  and  apparently  they  find  greenhorns  actually 
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green  enough  to  imagine  that  firms  of  “  stock  and  share 
dealers  ”  are  to  be  found  willing  to  engage  in  specu¬ 
lations  in  which  they  'hear  the  losses  and  their  customers 
take  the  profits. 

Perhaps  the  most  transparently  ridiculous  of  all  the 
bucket-shop  fairy  tales  are  those  related  by  the  older 
practitioners  of  the  blind  pool  trick,  such  as  the 
London  Scottish  Stock  Exchange  and  the  United  Stock 
and  Share  Corporation,  which  are  both  under  the 
came  management,  and  the  National  'Securities  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  London  and  British  Stock  and  Share 
Corporation,  which  are  also  closely  allied.  These  con¬ 
cerns  are  perpetually  issuing  prospectuses  in  which 
they  claim  that  they  have  just  made  a  huge  profit — 
“  £28  10s.  on  every  £10  share,"  or  something  pf  that 
kind — for  their  subscribers  and  all  and  sundry  are 
exhorted  to  send  along  their  cash  for  another  “.opera¬ 
tion."  I  have,  just  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who, 
having  forwarded  £10  to  the  National  Securities  Cor¬ 
poration,  cannot  understand  how  his  money  was  lost. 
Ileal  ly,  the  “operation"  was  perfectly  simple.  A  week 
was  allowed  to  elapse  before  he  was  regretfully  in¬ 
formed  that  “the  margin  of  -  one  per  cent,  became 
exhausted,"  but,  of  course,  he  had  lost  his  £10  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery  the  moment  he  parted  with  it  to 
the  bucket-shop.  The  so-called  “  operation "  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation,  and  almost 
any  day  it  is  easy  to  select  an  American  railroad  share 
on  which  a  one  per  cent,  margin  can  be  shown  to  have 
run  off.  In  this  instance  the  victim  was  advised  that 
he  transaction  had  been  opened  in  Milwaukees  at 
182  on  December  14.  It  so  happened  that  throughout 
the  day  those  shares  were  quoted  on  the  tape  161-2,  and 
me  bucket-shop  could  therefore  have  said  that  the 
margin  was  “exhausted"  immediately,  but  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  it  preferred  to  withhold  the  disappoint¬ 
ing  nows  for  a  few  days. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Canadian  Promoters  and  British  Investors. 

There  is  a  rather  droll  contrast  between  two  passages 
‘n  the  current  report  of  the  British  Empire  Trust  Co., 
Ltd.,  a  concern  formed,  as  it  explains,  to  facilitate  the 
placing  of  British  capital  in  desirable  colonial  invest¬ 
ments.  Provided  the  investments  really  are  desirable, 
this  is  a  laudable  object,  but  unfortunately  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  it  the  Trust  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  cry 
down  home  securities  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  the 
colonies,  or,  rather,  those  in  which  it  happens  to  be 
interested.  Its  interpretation  of  the  term  “  colonial 
investments  "  is,  too,  decidedly  elastic,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  made  to  cover  companies  which  were  only 
colonial  in  the  sense  that  they  were  incorporated  in 
Canada  to  raise  capital  in  London  for  the  financing  of 
electric  undertakings  in  Brazil.  In  the  report  just 
issued  the  Trust,  after  a  veracious  reference  to  “  the 
political  upheavals  which  from  time  to  time  threaten 
and  destroy  our  national  wealth  at  home,"  proceeds  :  — 

In  Canada  tffo  opportunities  offered  to  the  individual  .  .  . 

are  so  obvious  and  attractive  that  men  have  no  time  or  tempta¬ 
tion  to  seek  legalised  methods  of  robbing  each  other. 

This  is  on  page  4.  On  page  6  the  Trust  says  that  very- 
special  care  is  needed  in  choosing  Canadian  industrial 
investments,  and  adds  :  — 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  ill-considered,  not  to  say 
dishonest,  Canadian  promotions  being  pushed  in  London  in  more 
or  less  attractive  guise. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  if  the  Canadians  do 
not  seek  legalised  methods  of  robbing  each  other,  .some 
of  them  are  quite  ready  to  come  over  here  and  rob  the 
•British  investor. 

Disappearance  op  Dirk  Dronkers. 

In  view  of  the  facts  published  in  Truth  a  fortnight 
ago,  few  of  my  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  cleared  out  of 
the  office  at  Norfolk  House.  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
E.C.,  leaving  no  address.  Letters  addressed  to  them 
are  now  returned  to  the  senders  through  the  Post 
Office,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  shall  see  any¬ 


thing  more  of  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.,  though  very 
likely  Dirk  Dronkers,  the  organiser  of  this  bucket- 
shop  ramp,  will  soon  be  at  work  again  under  a  fresh 
alias.  Certainly  the  success  of  his  first  raid  on  tho 
pockets  of  the  gullible  British  public  must  be  highly 
encouraging  to  this  Dutch  adventurer.  He  must  be 
amused,  too,  -when  he  thinks  of  the  fault  which  a  well- 
known  couplet  imputes  to  the  Dutch.  The  British 
innocent  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  he  was  giving 
too  little  and  asking  too  much  when  he  anticipated 
that  he  would  get  a  return  of  £50  or  so  from  a  payment 
of  £2  to  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co\  How  many  victims 
Dronkers  obtained  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  judging 
from  the  scale  of  his  advertising  expenditure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  famous  “  Trusts,"  there  must  have 
been  a  very  large  number.  Much  of  the  money,  as 
usual  in  these  cases,  has  gone  to  the  newspapers, 
including  most  of  the  leading  London  and  provincial 
dailies.  Every  newspaper  proprietor  who  is  not  a 
hopeless  fool  could  not  help  seeing  at  a  glance  that 
the  business  of  Gerson  Hamson  and  Co.  was  a  fraud 
on  the  public;  but  cash  down  was  paid  for  the' adver¬ 
tisements,  and  so  they  were  accepted  and  published. 
However,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  readers 
of  'Truth,  at  any  rate,  were  cautioned  against  this 
bucket-shop.  My  first  reference  to  it  appeared  on 
December  23  last  year,  immediately  after  Dronkers 
commenced  his  operations,  and  since  then  I  have 
published  many  further  warnings. 

The  Universal  Stock  Exchange. 

Not  a  few  people  guilelessly  imagine  that  they,  save 
money  by  dealing  with  outside  brokers  who  charge 
no  commission  on  buying  oh  selling  shares  rather 
than  by  doing  their'  business  through  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  who — not  professing  to  be  philan¬ 
thropists — expect  to  be ‘paid  for  their  services.  -  Here 
is  a  story  which  I  commend  to  the  notice  of  sufferers 
from  this  foolish  delusion.  A  correspondent  sent  an 
order  for  500  rubber  shares  to  the  Universal  Stock 
Exchange,  Limited,  8a,  Waterloo-place,  W.,  the  con¬ 
cern  in  which  Mr.  Henry  Lowenfeld,  now  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Investment  Registry,  was  once  a  partner 
with  Mr.  H.  M.  Maekusick.  The  purchaser  of  the 
rubber  shares  was  advised  that  they  had  been'  sold 
to  him  at  5s.  He  complained  that  this  was  in  excess 
of  the  quotation  of  the  shares,  but  the  Exchange 
replied  that  it  was  the  best  price  at  which  they  were 
able  to  sell  to  him.  He  then  communicated  with  me 
and  I  found  that  if  he  had  employed  a  broker  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  most  that  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  the  shares  on  the  day  in  question  would  have 
been  4s.  6d.  The  ordinary  commission  would  have 
been  a  penny  per  share,  making  4s.  7d.  as  against  the 
5s.  without  commission  which  he  was  charged  by  the 
Universal  Stock  Exchange. 

When  a  broker  belonging  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
takes  your  order  for  buying  or  selling  shares  he  exe¬ 
cutes  it  with  a  dealer  on  the  Exchange  as  your  agent, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  is  entitled  to  a  commission  on 
the  transaction.  He  is  subject  to  rules  made  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
if  you  have  any  legitimate  cause  of  complaint  the 
committee  will  inquire  into  it.  The  outside  broker,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  subject  to  no  rules  except  those 
which  he  makes  and  interprets  for  himself.  He  does 
not  act  as  your  agent.  He  is  the  principal  with  whom 
you  are  dealing — that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  selling  or 
buying  for  you,  but  to  or  from  yon.  Quite  naturally  he 
makes  his  profit  on  the  price  he  charges,  and  generally 
this  undisclosed  profit  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  as  commission  to 
an  inside  broker.  I  do  not  blame  the  outsider  for 
doing  this ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  foolish  of  people  to 
patronise  him. 

“  The  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book.” 

First  and  foremost  among  the  financial  annuals  for 
1910  is  “  The  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book,"  which,  as  a 
comnrehensive  and.  carefully  commled  digest  of  infer- 
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enterprises,  is  quite  unrivalled.  In  its  thirty-sixth 
year  it  has  grown  to  a  volume  of  2,408  pages.  The 
"  Year  Book  ”  has  again  been  brought  out  under  the 
able  editorship  of  its  originator,  Mr.  Thomas  Skinner, 
and  it  is  published  (price  31s.  6d.)  at  77-81,  Gresham 
House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

“Vigilant’s”  Letter  Box. 

1.  Inquiries  addressed  to  vie,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Coupon,  can  only  be  replied  to  through  my  “  Letter  Box."  A 
coupon  will  always  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  ; page  of  the 
coloured  cover  of  Truth. 

2.  Six  different  stocks  are  the  limit  for  an  inquiry  covered,  by  one 
coupon.  If  it  is  desired  to  .make  an  inquiry  respecting  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  an  additional  coupon  or  coupons  ( one  for  every 
half-a-dozen  stocks)  must  be  forwarded. 

3.  Name  and  address ,  which  must  accompany  all  inquiries,  should 
be  written  on  the  communication;  cards  are  apt  to  be  lost  er  misplaced, 
causing  u/nnecessary  trouble. 

4.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  in  any  case  be  attended  to. 

5.  A  nom-de-plume  or  initials  (the  former  preferably)  should  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  that  the  real  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
paper. 

6.  Inquiries  should  be  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  plainly  written 
and  numbered. 

7-  Communications  received  after  Friday  may  not  be  replied  to  in 
the  following  issue. 

8.  I  do  not  recommend  brokers  or  solicitors. 

Mines. 

Mina.— I  am  afraid  prospects  are  poor,  and  if  you  can  get 
anything  for  the  shares  it  would  seem  as  well  to  take  it. 
Mzcawber.  1.  A  purchase  about  £2  would  be  likely  to  turn 
0lTvWe^  in  time-  2.  .Both  have  lock-up  chances;  of  the  two  T 
rather  prefer  the  West  African  at  present.  Tin.- — I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  concern  you  mention.  Ajax. — With  a  view' 
to  dividends  and  market  appreciation.  I  should  prefer  Randfon- 
tern  >„ouths  of  the  shares  you  name.  Barter. — 1.  A  is  the  most 
speculative,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  choose  between  the 
others,  except  that  B  has  the  longest  life.  2.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  improve  on  the  selection  among  shares- of  the  class,  hut 
I  would  impress  upon  yon  the  inadvisability  of  putting  too'  much 
money  into  one  section  of  the  markets. 

Mixed  Securities. 

Baddy. — 1.  The  stock  is  not  quoted  here,  but  the  price  at 
which  you  say  it  stands  is  evidence  that  the.  market  regards 
as  very  doubtful  the  possibility  of  the  stock  being  self-support¬ 
ing  after  the  guarantee  expires.  2.  This  company  is  by  no 
moans  a  strong  one — in  fact,  there  is  still  a  debit  balance  stand¬ 
ing  at  profit  and  loss.  You  might  easily  make  a  better  selec¬ 
tion,  than  its  debentures,  the  more  so  as  there  is  not  a  free 
market  for  them.  Balzac. — Nos.  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  11  should  turn 
out  all  right.  The  margin  behind  No.  1  is  large,  and  while  the 
trade  is  one  liable  to  be  affected  by  fresh  legislation  and  by 
the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  I 
regard  the  debentures  as  a  very  fair  security.  Concerning 
No.  2,  the  Six  per  Cent,  stock  is  now  practically  all  redeemed. 
Nos.  y  5,  and  12  are  distinctly  doubtful;  they  aTe  not  what 
1  should  recommend.  No.  9  has  had  an  erratic  record,  but 
the  debentures  are  fairly  well  protected.  I  do  not  recommend 
No:  10,  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  several  recent  articles.  See 
article  this  week,  An  Investment  Ladder.”  'China.—  No.  1 
is  a  doubtful  holding,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  something 
saler.  Ihe  brewery  market  is  under  a  cloud  at  present,  but 
Lou  rage  Four  per  Cent,  debentures  look  secure,  the  interest 
being  covered  four  times  by  the  1908  earnings.  Cork  Electric 
J  ram  First  debentures  are  a  fair  holding,  interest  being  covered 
three  times.  I  would  not  part  with  Gordon  Hotels  Three  and 
fte-qtiartcr  per  Cent  debentures  at  their  present  price. 
Iidland  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  preference  is  a  high-class 
investment.  Yarn.— I  would  prefer  the  Manila  Railway  issues. 
Inquirer.  1.  I  should  prefer  the  Railway  prior  liens.  2.  These 
wou  d  also  be  suitable.  J.  W.  M.—l.  The  shares  are  worth 
holding  as  a  speculative  investment.  2.  Buy  Malacca  Six  per  Cent, 
debcntiues  at  105,  exchangeable  into  ordinary  shares  at  £10  A 
lew  Jequies  or  Mabira  Forests  may  be  added  for  considerable 
appreciation  during  1910.  3.  It  is  a  matter  entirely  for 

the  future  decision  of  the  Government,  which  may  redeem 
-  **  thinks  fit  Thrush. — Nelson  preferred,  and 

Ohillagoe  debentures  might  be  held.  I  can  predict  no 

improvement  m  Trunk  Ordinary,  which  at  the  best  is 
merely  a  gambling  counter.  Squeegee.- 1.  I  should  be 

inclined  to  select  Crown  Mines.  2.  Yes;  the  company  pays  its 
dividend  m  July.  The  last  two  distributions  were  at  the  rate 
ol  4  per  cent.  Sphynx.—l.  The  market  is  hanging  fire  for  the 
present,  and  you  might  delay  a  purchase.  2.  Yes;  the  returns 
have  been  affected  by  the  labour  shortage,  but  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  have  noticed  that  the  dividend  is  maintained  at  Is  per 

i 1  7uU  d  ^  th®  sl?ams  fop  some  recovery.  Castle  and 
A(i/.  I.  1  do  not  like  the  history  of  this  ,  company  or  its  prime 

controller,  and  you  might  take  your  profits  now.  However,  it 

n  only  fair  to  add  that  Midland  and  Northern  Colliery  people  are 
acquiring  shares.  2.  Sell  half  your  holding  now,  if  not  all  A 
™usl  occur,  and  you  will  he  able  to  buy  hack  cheaply. 
py  ,3913  dividends  of  100  per  cent,  seem  assured.  3.  Heavy  ship¬ 


ments  expected  in  first  quarter  of  1910.  Market  recovery  due 
in  March,  when  American  buying  begins.  4,  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  these  shares  will  rise  during  1910.  They  are  "highly 
speculative,  but  a  popular  counter.  5.  Over-capitalised,  and 
prospects  for  1910-11  are  fully  discounted  in  present  price.  Sell 
and  exchange  into  Mabira  or  other  young  plantations  moderately 
valued.^  M.  J.  C . — 1.  K nates.  2.  A  hopeful  lock-up  specula¬ 
tion.  R.  G.-~- 1.  A  fair  speculative  lock-up.  2.  Good  hoard 
and  fair  property,  but  over-capitalised.  Cannot  recommend  a 
purchase  while  other  shares  are  more  attractive.  I  prefer  Kuala 
Lumper,  Bukit  Rajah,  and  one  of  the  vounger  shares  men¬ 
tioned  in  December  1  issue. 

Miscellaneous. 

Guernsey.— It  is  a  drastic  scheme,  but  I  am  afraid  not  more 
severe  than  is  required  to  meet  the  position.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  1  do  not  see  what  else  you  can  do  but  join  the  recon¬ 
struction  ;  it  is  at  least  negatively  consoling  not  to  be  asked 
to  put  up  more  money.  As  to  the  company’s  future,  it  would 
not  do  to  take  a  sanguine  view,  but  by  writing  down  the 
capital  and  taking  away  the  cumulative  rights  on  the  preference 
shares,  the  Ordinary  shareholders  will  promptly  benefit  from 
any  lecoveiy  in  the  company  s  earning  power.  As  regards  your 
last  question,  the  preference  shareholders  under  the  articles  of 
association  have  priority  as  to  capital,  and  could  claim  50  per 
€ent.  of  the  surplus  profits  after  their  7  per  cent,  interest  was 
met.  In  surrendering  their  cumulative  rights  and  consenting  to 

reduction  in  their  rate  of  interest,  they  are  making  reasonable 
sacrifices.  Mintesque. — Ask  the  secretary  of  the  company  for 
his  address.  Widow.— See  article  in  another  column  under  the 
heading  of  ‘  Insurance.”  Write  to  the  companies  for  their 
reports.  S.  C.  M. — I  certainly  do  not  recommend  them,  or, 
indeed,  any  outside  brokers.  Do  your  business  through  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  you  should  be  able  to  get  an 
introduction  to  one  ■  through  y-our  bank.  J.  S.  N.—  Observe  the 
iide  as  to  a  coupon.  M.  A. — The  sp-called  “system  ”  Ts  clearly  a 
flat-trap.  Nonsuch. —Alexander  Grant  and  Co.  are  bucket-shop 
keepers  whom  I  pilloried  some  time  ago.  Bhie  Bird.— One 
objection  is  that  the  shares  ares  not  marketable  in  the  ordinary 
way ,  von  would  probably  have  to  find  a  purchaser  locally. 
Viator,— 1.  They  are  quoted  at  11-14,  from  which  you  may 
gather  what  the  market  thinks  of  them.  2.  Your  requirements 
were  anticipated  by  an  article  in  last  week’s  Truth,  “An  Invest- 
ment  Ladder,  which  you  doubtless  have  read  already.  Colombo 
YjT??6  of  thf.  Eastern  banks  or  the  Rubber  Trust,  with 
which  the  Lunuva  directors  are  connected.  2.  Emphatically  not 
5.  Une  of  the  best  managed  rubber  estates,  and  I  now  learn  that 
fungus  troubles  have  been  completely  overcome.  Hold  for  con- 
|iderable_  recovery.  4.  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6  are  promising  concerns. 
No.  1  is  m  trouble  over  labour  and  disease  among  coolies  No  5 
is  preparing  trouble  for  the  hoard  and  shareholders  in  the  future 
and  I  mistrust  the  whole  group  managing  it.  None  of  these 
.selections  are  readily  marketable,  and  if  trouble  arises  -you  will 
be  unable  to  sell.  Shareholder  .—A  good  plantation,  but  shares 
are  in  few  hands,  and  barely  marketable.  St.  George. — Fairly 
capitalised  and  good  board.  There  is  some  do-uht  whether  the 
plantations  are  in  a  good  zone,  and  many  trees  have  made  poor 
progress.  I  do  not  recommend  a.  purchase  of  shares.  JRusticus.— 
See  note  in  another  column  as  to  the  Universal  Stock  Exchange. 
Your  further  inquiries  shall  be  answered -next  week. 


[Owing  to  the  holidays  I  am  '  o \ 
to  a  number  of  inquiries  .~\ 
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INSURANCE. 


Advice  to  Those  Interested-  in  the  Law  Guarantee _ 

Loans  from  Life  Offices  :  on  Life  Interests  ; 
on  Reversions  \  on  Personal  Security. 

PEOPLE  concerned  in  various  ways  with  the  Law 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Society  are  asking  how  they 
stand  and  what  they  ought  to  do.  The  debentures,  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  million,  issued  by  the  Society  itself 
in  1908,  are  provided  for,  the  chairman  announcing 
that  a  sum  sufficient  to  repay  the  outstanding  portion 
of  the  stock,  with  accrued  interest  and  premium,  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  name  of 
the  trustees  for  the  debenture  stock-holders. 

The  preference  share  capital  is  £500,000,  and  is  fully 
paid  up ;  consequently  no  further  liability  attaches  to 
the  holders  of  preference  shares.  These  shares  are 
preferential  as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividends,  and  I 
imagine  that  calls  on  the  ordinary  shares  will  be  made 
for  the  purpose^  of  settling  with  the  preference  share¬ 
holders  a-s  far  as  possible,  after  the  other  creditors  of 
the  Society  have  been  paid.  The  unfortunate  holders 
of  ordinary  shares  are  liable  to  a  call  of  £5  per  share, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  whether  or  not 
the  full  £5  will  have  to  be  called  up.  I  am  greatly 
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afraid  that  all  of  it  will  be  needed,  hut  doubtless  the 
longest  possible  interval  between  the  calls  will  be 
'arranged. 

Somewhat  more  difficult  problems  are  presented  by 
people  who  hold  debentures  of  various  kinds  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Society  and  who  have  lent  money 
on  mortgages  which  the  Society  guaranteed.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  failure  .  of  the  Law 
Guarantee  entitles  them  to  call  in  the  mortgages  and 
debentures.  Without  knowing  the  terms  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  in  each  case  it  is  not  wise  to  speak  with  too  much 
confidence ;  but  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  there 
are  any  cases  in  which  the  mere  failure  of  the  Law 
Guarantee  gives  the  right,  to  foreclose.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  Society  has  not  made  default  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  of  its  guarantees,  ana  it  seems  probable 
that  it  will  be  able  to  meet  in  full  the  whole  of  the 
liabilities  under  its  guarantees.  If  the  borrowers. whose 
mortgages  are  secured  by  the  Society  commit  any 
breach  of  the  debenture  or  mortgage  deeds  which 
entitle  the  borrowers  to  call  in  their  money,  it  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Law  Guarantee  to  make  good  the 
difference,  if  any,  between  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
the  price  obtained  for  the  property.  Alternatively  the 
Law  Guarantee  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  take 
over  the  property. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  debenture  issues  are  guaran¬ 
teed  for  long  periods  of  time..  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
business  of  the  liquidators  to  get  rid  of  these  guarantees 
in  one  form  or  another,  or  to  set  aside  funds  sufficient 
to  meet  the  contingent  liabilities  under  them.  This  is 
one  of  many  knotty  problems  which  the  liquidation 
presents,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  details,  accompanied 
by  extremely  careful  consideration,  are  required  to 
provide  the  best  settlement-.  The  gist  of  the.  matter 
seems  to  be  that  people  whose-  investments  are  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  society  -are  safe;  the  holders  of  Law; 
Guarantee  debentures  are  fully  provided  for;  the  pre¬ 
ference  shareholders  may  ultimately  recover  part  of 
their  capital,  but  I  should  guess  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  getting  .all  their  capital  back ;  and  the 
ordinary  -shareholders  will  have  to  pay  up  between  them 
a  substantial  part — -if  not  the  whole— of  .the  uncalled 
£1,000,000-  for  which  they  are  liable.  Presumably,  if 
the  ordinary  shareholders  do  not  have  to  pay  u.p  the 
whole  of  the  uncalled  liability,  the  preference  share¬ 
holders  will  receive  hack  in  course  of  time  the  whole 
of  their  capital. 

These  are  the  best  opinions  I  can  form  on  the  various 
points,'  in  regard  to  which,  an  expression  of  my  views 
has  been  asked  for.  Even  people  with  the  fullest  inside 
knowledge  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak  with'  con¬ 
fidence  about  some  of  the  points,  and  consequently  my 
own  opinions  must  be  taken  for  w.hat  they  may  pnove 
to  be  worth,  and  as  being  expressed  quite  tentatively 
and  undogmatically. 

Y/hether  it  is  that  people  find  Christinas  expensive  ; 
or  that  times  are  bad,  and  people  want  money  which 
they  find  themselves  without;  or  that  times  are  good 
for  making  investments  for  which  people  have  not  the 
requisite  capital,  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  to 
inquire ;  but  it  is  the  case  that  I  have  been  asked 
with  exceptional  frequency  of  late  how  loans  can  be 
obtained  from  life  assurance  companies.  It  appears 
that  many  people  have  a  vague  idea  that  life  offices 
will  lend  them  money,  and  a  still  vaguer  idea  a.s  to 
the  kind  of  security  required.  If  a  man  has  a  life 
assurance  policy  on  which  lie  has  paid  premiums  for 
a  good  many  years  he  can,  of  course,  borrow  on  the 
sole  security  of  the  policy  at  5,  4t>,  or  even  in  some 
offices  4  per  cent.  Life  assurance  companies  cannot 
have  better  security  for  a  loan  than  their  own  policies, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  anybody  may  find  himself 
wanting  money  suddenly  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
it  is  important  for  people  to  consider,  when  they  are 
taking  out  policies,  whether  the  conditions  in  regard 
to  surrender  values  and  loans  are  good  or  bad. 

Another  form  of  security  upon  which  most  life 
offices  are  quite  prepared  to  lend  money  is  reversions. 
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which  may  be  either  -absolute  or  contingent,  and  life 
interests.  If  a  man  is  in  receipt  of  an  absolutely  certain 
income  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  has  power  to  assign 
it,  he  can  commute  it  for  an  immediate  payment  in 
cash,  or  can  quite  possibly  borrow  upon  the  security 
of  it.  It  is  not  feasible  to  state  exactly  how  much  can 
be  borrowed  on  an  income  of,  say,  £100  a  year  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  the  security  is  for  the  continued 
payment  -of  the  income;  but  approximately  a  man  can 
take  the  yearly  premium  for  a  policy  of  £100 — let  us 
say  £2  15s.  &  year  if  he  is  age  forty— add  to  it  £5  for 
annual  interest  on  £100,  and  then  reckon  that  he  can 
obtain  a  loan  of  £100  for  every  £7  15s.  of  income 
which  he  possesses.  Now  £7  15s.  goes  into  £100  about 
thirteen  times,  so  that  a  man  of  forty  might  not  unrea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  be  able  to  borrow  £1,300  on  the 
security  of,  a  perfectly  safe  life-  income  of  £100  a  year. 
If  he  wants  the  loan  for,  say,  twenty  years  he  can 
probably  borrow  £1,000,  paying  £45  a  year  for  the 
premium  on  an  endowment-  assurance  policy  for 
£1,000,  which  will  repay  the  loan  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  or  at  his  death  if  previous,  and  £50  a  year,  for  the 
interest  on  the  loan.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the 
policy  pays  off  the  loan,  and  he  again  comes  into  his 
income,  while  if  he  dies  meantime  the  maturity  of  the 
policy  equally  pays  off  the  amount  borrowed. 

If  someone  is  absolutely  entitled  to  the  receipt,  of, 
suppose  £1,000,  on  the  death  of  a  man  whose-  present 
■age  is  sixty,  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  purchaser 
of  this  reversion  sets  aside  £1,000,  which  he  will  recover 
when  the  property  falls  into  his  possession,  he  can 
use  about  £560  to  buy  an  annuity,  of  £50  a  year  so 
long  as  a  man  of  sixty  lives ;  this  will  pay  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  £1,000,  of  which  £560  is  used  to  , provide* 
.the  interest.-  and  the-  balance  of  £440  may  be  asisumed 
to  be.  the  present  cash ..  value  ...of-  the  reversion.  This 
reversion  -can  be  sold  outright,  or  a  lean  upon  the 
-security  of  it  can  be  obtained.  By  these  two  simple 
rules,  and  by  the  help  of  Whitaker’s  Almanack,  which 
gives  the  premiums.  ,  on  life  policies,  and  the  cost  of 
annuities,  anybody  can  roughly  estimate,  for  himself 
the  cash  .value!  of  a  life  interest  or  of  a  reversion. 

Borne  life  offices  are  prepared  to  lend  money  on  per¬ 
sonal  security.  The  process  is  that  the  life  office  lends 
money  to  A,  subject  to  an  arrangement  to  repay  tha 
capital  by  instalments  spread  over  three,  five,  or.  seven 
years,  to  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent,  -  on  the  outstand¬ 
ing  amount  of  the  loan,  and  to  pay  the  premium  on  a 
policy  for  an  amount  larger  than  the  loan.  In  order 
to  make  an  .advance  of  this-  character  the  life  office 
requires;  at  least  two  people — B  and  C — to  guarantee 
that  if  A  fails  to  pay  the  premium,  the  interest,  and 
the  instalments,  B  and  C  jointly  and  severally  will 
do  so.  Before-  A  can  get  a, loan  on  these  lines  the  life 
office  must  have  abundant  evidence  that  both  B  and  O 
individually  are  in  such  a  good  financial  position  that 
they  are  quite  sure  to  be  able  to  make  these  payments. 

An  alternative  method  is  for  the  company  to  make 
the  advance  on  the  security  of  a  ten-year  endowment, 
assurance  policy,  which  usually  has  to  be  for  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  loan.  The  interest,  if  paid  punctually, 
is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  premium 
is  approximately  £10  -a  year  for  -each  £100  assured. 
At  least  two  good  sureties,  B  and  G,  have  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  premium  and  the  interest.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years,  if  A  is  still  living,  or  at  his  death 
if  it  occurs  before-,  the  loan  is  wiped  out  by  the  maturity 
of  the  policy. 

If  people  must  borrow,  these  are  very  advantageous 
ways  of  doing  so,  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  life 
assurance  companies  will  lend  money  without  Very 
good  security;  consequently,  it  is  essential  that  the 
sureties,  B  and  C,  must  be  men  of  first-class  financial 
standing. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

F Inquiries  an  the  subject  of  insurance  are  answered  in  this  column 
every  week.  Every  letter  containing  an  inquiry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  cut  from,  the  third  page  of  the  coloured  cover  of 
Truth.] 

A.  W,—l  think  the  Association  k  sound,  and  I  should  advise 
you  to  continue  paying  premiums,  unless  you  change  the  bon ;1 
for  a  life  assurance  policy  on  terms  which  you  can  obtain  from 
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the  Association  on  -application.  I  rather  favour  the  latter  plan. 
Hustle . — I  am  not  disposed  to  assist  either  side  in  a  competition 
of  the  kind  you  described.  Anxious. — (a)  The' Edinburgh  Life 
is  absolutely  safe,  and  you  -will  do  far  better  to  leave  the  sum 
assured  payable  at  your  death  than  to  take  the  surrender  value. 
,(ti)  The  Westminster  and  General  i©  also  quite  safe,  and  you 
should  certainly  continue  the  payment  of  premiums. 
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QUEER  STORY. 

»  »o* — — 

IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

*!/AF  course  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  patient’s 
consent.”  The  house-surgeon  was  evidently 
annoyed.  “  But  I  wish  you  would  exercise  your  powers 
of  persuasion,  Sister.  Point  out  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  science,  and  er — perhaps  you  could  rouse  a 
little  pride  in  her  because  of  the  fine  case  she  is.” 

I  was  glad  he  had  to  hurry  off,  I  was  getting  irritated 
with  him,  he  understood  so  little.  We  nurses  have  the 
reputation  of  never  “  sentimentalising,”  but  at  least  we 
are  credited  with  sympathy,  and  all  the  sisters  and 
nurses  who  had  come  across  No.  19  were  interested  in 
Mrs.  Tibbits.  She  was  a.  worn  little  old  thing,  the  wife 
of  a  greengrocer  in  Shad  well,  and  the  quality  in  her  that 
outshone  all  others,  even  her  sweetness  of  nature,  was 
her  respectability.  She  was  so  respectable.  If  you  had 
seen  the  clothes  that  were  folded  away  waiting  for  her 
to  come  out.  Even  the  disinfecting  process  had  not 
succeeded  in  battering  the  respectability  out  of  the  little 
bonnet  and  thread  gloves  and  carefully  darned  black 
stuff  dress.  She  had  so  obviously  put  on  her  best  to 
come  into  hospital.  One  could  see  that,  all  through 
her  busy,  hard-worked  life  she  had  agreed  with  Susan 
Clegg  in  her  immortal  saying,  “  There’s  them  as  hooks, 
and  them  as  pins,  and  them  as  pins  ’ll  never  know  what 
their  unho-okedness  is  to  them  as  hooks.” 

She  must  have  suffered  agonies  every  time  the  doctors 
examined  her,  judging  by  the  way  she  tried  to  prevent 
them  seeing  an  inch  more  of  her  than  was  necessary. 
She  was  a  particularly  bad  or,  as  Dr.  Weston  had  said, 
‘‘fine”  case  of  generalised  erythema,  and  I  know  it  was 
a  great  relief  to-  her  that  her  friends  were  not  permitted 
to  see  her.  Her  husband  would  have  been  allowed  in, 
but  she  sternly  refused. 

“No,  I  ses  good-bye'  to  John  before  I  come  in,  an’  a 
nibe  sight  I  was  then.  So  I  puts,  two  fortygraphs  on 
the  kitchen  mantelpiece  w’ere  ’e  sticks  ’is  cigarette 
pieters',  so  as  e’  can  look  at  them  all  the  time.  One 
was  ’irn  and  me  on  wer  wedding  day,  Sister.  I  ’ad  one 
of  them  bunched-up  skirts  on,  striped  it  was,  and  a 
body  with  a  point  to  it,  and  a  bunnit,  white  with  pink 
roses.  And  a  enormous  bunch  of  pansies,  same  as  wot 
e  ’ad  in  ’is  buttonhole.  I  were  pretty  then.  And 
another  one  prettier  still  taken  with  our  first,  Thomas 
Henry.  So  by  now  ’e’s  probably  got  to  forgettin’  my 
face,  and  he  ain’t  goin’  to  see  it  again  till  it’s  well.” 

Remembering  this  conversation,  how  could  I  possibly 
put  Dr.  Weston’s  proposal  to  her?  He  and  another 
man  were  writing  a  wonderful  book  on  diseases  of  the 
skin,  to  be  illustrated  by  coloured  photographs ;  a  book 
that  would  go  far  to  stop1  the  mistakes  in  diagnosis 
that  occur  so  lamentably  often.  I  remember  at  the 
time  of  the  last  small-pox  epidemic  in  London  the 
number  of  chickenpox  and  erythema  patients  that  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  ships  where  I  was  working  was 
astonishing.  So  few  of  the  younger  doctors  had  ever 
seen  a  small-pox  case-.  I  could  sympathise  heartily 
with  the  object  of  the  book,  and  I  could  quite  well  see 
why  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  Mrs.  Tibbits.  But 
there  was  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  Mrs.  Tibbits 
herself.  I  had  hardly  the  heart  toi  argue  with  her. 

“  Dr.  Weston  says  you’re  the  finest  case  he  has  ever 
seen.” 

No.  19  looked  quite  pleased,  the  poor  face  on  the 
pillow  was  too  disfigured  to  show  emotion,  but  the 
eyes  gleamed. 

“  He  is  writing  a  wonderful  book  that  will  help  other 
doctors  in  diagnosing  and  treating  their  cases,  and  he 
wants  to  put  you  in.” 
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“S’  long  as  ’e  doesn’t  put  my  name  nor  address,  -nor 
anything- about  Tibbits’s  business,  ’e  can,”  replied  19. 

“  But,  you  see,  the  important  thing  in  the  book  is 
not  the  writing,  but  the  photographs,”  I  ventured.  My 
fears  were  not  in  vain. 

“  I’d  like  to  see  any  one  try  to'  fortygraph  me  like 
this  !  After  all  the  trouble  I  took  in  putting  out  old 
ones  for  Tibbits  to  look  at.  After  all  I’ve  said  about 
those  ’ussies  in  Biggses  Row  that  ’as  theirs  in  for  Hair 
Restorer.” 

“  But  Dr.  Weston  wouldn’t  put  your  name  in.” 

“  But  there’s  me  fice,  ain’t  there  ?  They’d  know  me 

“  Perhaps  the  doctor  would  be  content  with  your 
neck  and  arms.  Although  the  face  is  specially  good- — I 
mean  bad.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Tibbits. 

“Wot?  Have  me  neck  show  in  the  fortygraph  like 
all  them  actresses  and  perfessional  beauties?  Me  that 
as  always  been  taken  in  a  bunnit  and  with  me  collar  and 
tucker  like  a  respectable  woman?  I  didn’t  think  as 
you’d  ’ave-  ast  it,  Bister.” 

I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  I  will  own.  I  am  devoted 
to  my  profession,  and  yet,  not  even  in  the  interests  of 
science,  if  there  were  one  person  who  knew  me  alive, 
would  I  consent  to  be  photographed  as  Mrs.  Tibbits 
was  then. 

“  The  only  thing,  is,  it  will  be  an  expensive  book  that 
no  one  but  doctors  will  see.  None  of  your  friends 
would.” 

“  I  can  just  see  that  there  young  whipper-snapper  in 
the  Medical  Aid,  that  I  told  a  piece  of  my  mind  to  over 
Maggie’s  teeth,  grinning  over  it,”  said  No.  19  vindic¬ 
tively.  “  I’ve  been  respectable  all  my  life,  and  I  ain’t 
goin’  to  stop  now.” 

Dr.  Weston  was  in  despair  when  the  resolute  attitude 
of  No.  19  was  reported  to  him. 

“  She  is  exactly  the  case  I  need  to  illustrate  my  theory 
of  the  distribution  of  lesions,  there  isn’t  such  another  in 
London.” 

He  tried  his  own  hand  on  her,  but  the  affronted 
expression  on  Mrs.  Tibbits’  face  pulled  him  up.  Argu¬ 
ment,  persuasion,  flattery  were  all  in  vain.  Mrs. 
Tibbits  refused  to  bo  photographed. 

“  We  shall  have  to  do  No.  14  after  all,”  said  the 
house-surgeon,  turning  away  in  despair.  “  Not  nearly 
such  a  good  example.  These  people  have  no  desire  to 
benefit  humanity.” 

However,  the  next  time  I  passed  through  the  ward 
there  was  a  sound  from  No.  19. 

“  Sister !  ” 

Mrs.  Tibbits’  poor  old  head  emerged  a  little  from  its 
pillow-case. 

“  Now  19,  you  mustn’t  move  about,  you  know.  What 
is  it? ” 

“  Sister  dear,”  ingratiatingly,  “  Go’s  in  Number  14  ?  ” 

“  Another  case  like  yours.  Not  so  bad,  though.” 

“I  can’t  just  rightlv  see  along;  Sister.  I  can  see  ’er 
feet ;  but  there-,  wot’s  feet?  W’en  did  she  come  in?” 

“Two  davs  ago.  Why  do  you. want  to  know?” 

“  I  don’t  rightly  know,  Sister,  but  somehow  I  just 
want  to  know  ’oo  she  is.  It  come  over  me  all  of  a 
sudden  like.  Would  you  just  go  along  and  look  at  ’er 
card  for  me,  Bister  dear?” 

We  get  a  good  deal  of  “  dear  ”  in  the-  ward  when  the 
patients  want  anything.  I  had  got  fond  of  19,  her 
sweet  nature  and  her  weakness  had  endeared  her  to  us 
all.  So  I  went. 

“  She’s  a  Mrs.  Sarah  Brewer,  Enderbrook  Road.” 

Mrs.  Tibbits’  face  spoke  volumes. 

“Sarah  Brewer!  I  might  just  ’ave  expected  as  she 
would  turn  up.  Her  and  me  ’ave  lived  in  next  streets 
to  each  other  all  wer  lives,  and  never  a.  thing  do  I  do 
but  that  there  Sarah  Brewer  ups  and  does  it  too. 
Whether  it’s  winder  curtains  or  clothes  poles — -from  big 
to  small,  Sarah  Brewer  copies  every  think  I  have.  I 
might  ’a  lmowed  it.” 

“  Don’t  talk  too  much,  19,”  I  warned,  but  Mrs'-  Tib¬ 
bits  was  roused. 

“  An  now  she’s  bin  and  got  the  same  complaint.  X 
never  seed  anythink  like  it.  But  I’ve  got  it  worse,  ain’t 
I,  Sister  ?  ” 

I  assured  her  she  had,  and. that  she  was  a  beautiful 
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case ;  then  I  had  to  go,  but  I  could  see  something  was 
worrying  her,  and  later  on  she  hailed  me  again. 

“  Sister  I  Doctor  said  ’e  would  ’ave  to  fortygraph 
No.  14,  didn’t  ’el  ” 

“  Yes  ;  don’t  worry,  19.  I  quite  understand  you  don’t 
want  to  be  done.” 

•  “  Yes,  and  that  Sarah  Brewer  will  come  out  in  the 
book.  Sister !  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Doctor  don’t  want  two  people,  do  ’e?  If  ’e  does  mo 
’e  won't  do  ’er,  will  'el  ” 

I  began  to  see  the  drift  of  the  argument. 

“  No,  no,  he  onty  wants  one.” 

I  could  see  a  struggle  going  on.  There  was  the  Mrs. 
Tibbits  who  had  gone  to  chapel  every  Sunday  all  her 
life,  who  had  always  been  respectable,  the  Mrs.  Tibbits 
of  the  folded  clothes  that  waited  for  her  to  come  out, 
and  there  was  the  Mrs.  Tibbits  roused  to  war  by  the 
imitative  nature  of  Sarah  Brewer.  Which  was  going 
to  win? 

“  It  would  be  a  pity  for  Sarah  Brewer  to  ’ave  ter  be 
forty  graphed,”  said  No.  19,  reflectively.  “  Wot  did 
Doctor  mean  by  benefitin’  humanity?” 

“  He  meant  that  a  photograph  of  a  clear  case  like 
yours  would  save  other  women,  and  children  too,  from 
being  sent  off  to  a  sma-ll-pox  hospital,  and  perhaps 
getting  the  disease.” 

A  tear  worked  its  way  down  the  disfigured  cheek. 

“  ’E  can  take  me  then.  If  anyone  ’as  got  to  benefit 
’u inanity  I  will,  and  not  that  there  Sarah  Brewer.  An’ 
she  can’t  copy  me  in  that !  ” 

And  so  it  is  that  as  I  write  I  am  looking  at  a  half- 
length  photograph  of  Mrs.  Tibbits,  her  hair  shaved 
off.  her  poor  face,  neck  and  arms  all  scarred.  She  looks 
out  of  the  book  with  eyes  of  protest ;  on  one  hand,  well 
in  evidence,  is  the  worn  wedding  ring,  the  only  thing 
approaching  a  garment  in  the  picture. 

She  will  not  look  at  it  herself.  Not  Godiva  could 
have  so  shrunk  from  peeping  eyes  as  did  the  poor  old 
woman  of  Shadwell.  But  the  book  is  a  classic  by  now, 
and  the  clearness  of  the  reproduction  and  the  legend 
underneath  have  no  doubt  saved  many  ah  erythema  case 
from  'being  consigned  to  the  small-pox  hospitals.  Yet 
when  I  turn  the  pages  and  meet  those  dumb,  reproachful 
eyes  I  feel  that,  in  spite  of  the  mixed  motives  that  led 
to  her  consent,  dogs  and  cats  and  rabbits  are  not  the 
only  sufferers  in  the  “interests  of  science.” 


BOOKS. 


I  HAVE  not  for  years  read  a  book  of  such  vivid  and 
varied  interest,  both  personal  and  political,  as 
“  The  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz  ”  (1).  Carl  Schurz 
was  a  revolutionist  in  Bonn  in  1848;  in  America  in 
1860  he  was  a  general— and  a  most  efficient  general — ■ 
on  the  side  of  the  North  in  the  War  of  Secession;  and 
in  1890  and  until  his  death,  in  1906,  he  was  as  zealous 
for  civil  service  reform  and  against  Imperialism  as  he 
was  for  personal  or  for  political  freedom  in  the  days 
of  his  youth.  Of  the  days  of  his  youth,  at  Bonn  in 
1848,  you  have  a  narrative  as  exciting  as  that  of  the 
most  thrilling  Christmas  schoolboy  adventure  story. 

(')  “The  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz.”  Illustrated  with  Portraits  and 
Original  Drawings.  3  vols.  (London  :  John  Murray.  3Gs.net.) 

(2)  “  The  Pise  of  Louis  Napoleon.”  By  F.  A.  Simpson.  With  Unpublished 
Documents  and  Illustrations.  (London:  John  Murray.  12s.net.) 

("’)  “The  Dauvihines  of  France,”  With  Frontispiece  and  Sixteen  Illustrations. 
By  Frank  Hamel.  (London:  S  anley  Paul  and  Co.  lGs.net.) 

(P  “Memoirs -of  (lie  Duchess  de  Dino.”  Edited  witli  Notes  and  Biographical 
Index  by  Princess  Radziwill.  (London  :  W.  Heinemann.  10s.  net.) 

(5)  "India  Under  Rinon."  A  Private  Diary  by  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 
(Loudon  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  10s.  net.) 

(°)  “  Romantic  Germany  ”  By  Robert  Haven  Sell auffler.  With  Illustrations, 
by  Hans  Herrmann,  Alfred  Scherres,  Karl  O’Lynch  Von  Town,  Gertrude  Wurmb, 
Charles  Vetter,  and  Otto  Probst.  (London  :  Hutchinson  and  Co.  12s.  Gd.) 

(7)  “Edmund  Garrett.”  By  E.  T.  Cook.  With  Portrait.  (London:  Edward 
Arnold.  10s  6d.  net.) 

(3)  “The  Agony  Column.”  By  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott.  (Loudon  :  Chapman  and 
Hall.  6s.) 

(°)  “  The  Nest  of  the  Sparrowhawk.”  By  Baroness  Orczy.  (London  :  Greening 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  6s.) 

(10)  “Whoso  Breaketh  an  Hedge.”  By  Mrs.  Mannington  Caffiyn  (“Iota.") 
(London:  II  urst  and  Blackett,  Ltd.  Cs.) 

(fl)“  The  House  of  Terror.”  By  Gerald  Biss.  (London:  Greening  and  Co. 
6s). 


Indeed,  his  escape  through  a  sewer  from  the  fortress 
of  Rastatt  and  his  rescue  of  his  fellow-revolutionist,  the 
poet  Kinkel,  from  the  convict  gaol  in  Spandau  (to 
which  Frederick  William  IV.  had  autocratically  and 
vindictively  consigned  him  for  life)  are  as  thrilling  to 
read  as  anything  in  “  Monte  Cristo.”  You  seem,  too, 
to  be  reading  Dumas  when  you  find  that  this  ’48  revo¬ 
lutionist,  who  would  have  been  summarily  shot,  and 
who  had  earned  this  summary  execution  twice  over  at 
Prussian  hands  in  those  days,  was  welcomed  in  1867 
effusively  by  Bismarck,  and  welcomed  even  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  fellow-convict,  Kinkel,  from  gaol!  “If 
it  were  not,”  said  Bismarck,  “  highly  improper  for  his 
Majesty’s  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  North- 
German  Confederacy,  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  to 
Spandau  and  have  you  tell  sna  the  whole  story  on  the 
spot.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
this  extraordinarily  interesting  autobiography  is  this 
interview  of  Carl  Schurz  with  Bismarck,  The  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  complimentary  wish  to  accompany  Schurz  to 
Spandau  was  incomparably  less  flattering  than  the 
amazing  frankness  of  his  confidences  to  this  ex-revo¬ 
lutionist.  The  stories  Bismarck  told  him  of  “my  old 
gentleman  ” — i.e.,  the  King— staggered  Schurz  by  their 
amazing  indiscretion;  but  obviously  the  posses¬ 
sive  pronoun  was  perfectly  appropriate,  as  the 
Chancellor  ruled  the  King,  as  he  ruled  the  Par¬ 
liament,  and  even  the  country.  With  a  view 
to  the  imminent  war  with  Austria  he  had  spent 
millions  upon  millioms  of  the  public  funds  upon  the 
army  on  his  own  sole  authority  to  the  fury  of  the 
parliament  and  the  terror  of  the  kin—  who  feared  that 
such  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  would  cast  them 
both  their  heads— as,  indeed,  it  probably  would  have 
done  if  the  war  with  Austria  had  meant  defeat  for 
Prussia.  It  had  nearly  meant  defeat  for  Prussia,  as 
Bismarck  admitted  when,  at  the  battle  of  Konig- 
gratz,  the  Crown  Prince  failed  to  arrive  in  the 
Austrian  rear  at  the  time  arranged  for  his  arrival  by 
Moltke.  The  King  and  Bismarck  both  feared  the 
worst,  but  were  reassured  by  Moltke’s  calmness, 
evidenced  by  the  following  picturesque  anecdote. 
Bismarck  rode  up  to  the  general  and  offered  him  one 
of  the  two  cigars  remaining  in  his  case — the  one  an 
excellent  Havana,  the  other  of  an  inferior  brand, 
Moltke  gave  sa>  much  time  and  attention  to  a  calm 
choice — of  the  Havana — that  Bismarck  was  at  once 
reassured ;  and,  indeed,  a  few  minutes  later  the  Crown 
Prince’s  guns  were  heard  from  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
position  and  the  battle  was  won.  By  the  way,  how  odd 
that  so  strong  a  man  as  Bismarck  should  confess  to 
Schurz,  “  A  sort  of  superstitious  belief  I  have  that 
every  person  is  permitted  to  smoke  only  a  certain 
number  of  cigars  in  bis  life,  and  as  I  fear  I  have 
exhausted  my  allowance,  I  smoke  now  only  a  pipe.” 
The  most  noteworthy  and  characteristic,  however,  of 
all  Bismarck’s  confidences  to  Schurz  at  this  interview 
was  his  precise  prediction  of  the  war  of  1870  and  of  its 
result.  Having  contrasted  the  legitimate  King 

William  with  the  usurper,  Louis  Napoleon,  he  said 
that  such  an  adventurer  could  keep  his  throne  only 
by  a  constant  succession  of  successes  and.  of  sensational 
appeals  to  the  gallery.  That  his  Mexican  failure  and 
his  failure  to  extort  “  compensation  ”  from  Prussia  in 
the  way  of  such  an  acquisition  of  territory  as  would 
appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the  French  had  cost  him  the 
loss  of  much  of  his  prestige,  and  that  he  would  be 

driven  into  an  attempt  to  recover  this  loss  by 

a  war  with  Prussia.  “I  do  not  think,”  said 

Bismarck,  “  that  he  is  personally  eager  for  war, 
and  would  rather  avoid  it,  but  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  his  situation  will  drive  him  to  it.  My  calcula¬ 
tion  is  that  the  crisis  will  come  in  about  two  years. 
We  have  to  'be  ready,  of  course — and  we  are.  We  shall 
win,  and  the  result  will  be  just  the  contrary  of  what 
Napoleon  aims  at — the  total  unification  of  Germany 
outside  Austria,  and  probably  Napoleon’s  downfall.” 

Of  course,  the  most  interesting,  both  personally  and 
historically,  of  Carl  Schurz’s  experiences  are  those  of 
the  American  War  of  Secession,  in  which  as  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  as  a  skilful  general,  and  as  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  he  played  a  weighty  and 
worthy  part.  You  are  not  surprised  at  his  high  estimate 
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of  Lincoln,  which  history  has  confirmed,  hut  his  dis¬ 
closures  about  Seward,  Lincoln's  close  rival  for  the 
presidency,  are  astonishing.  Though  Seward,  like 
Lincoln,  stood  as  an  abolitionist,  he  was,  at  least 
upon  his  defeat,  so  much  on  the  side  of  the  South  as  to 
submit  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Lincoln  as  President 
the  following  incredible  scheme  for  coaling  the  seceding 
States  back  into  the  Union.  He  suggested  in  this 
State  paper  that  slavery  should  be  put  out  of  sight 
altogether,  but  that  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Spain  should  be  provoked  simultaneously  into  declar¬ 
ing  War  against  America,  in  order  that  "this  declaration 
might  arouse  such  an  American-against-the-world-furore 
m  the  South  as  would  drive  it  back  into  the  arms  of  the 
North  !  As  Lincoln’s  election  to  the  Presidency  is 
one  of-  the  mysteries,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  miracles 
of  American  history,  you  cannot  help  calling  it  provi¬ 
dential,  if  only  because  it  saved  the  Union  from  such 
a  ruler  as  Seward.  Lincoln’s  attire  on  the  eve  of  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  is  so  symbolical  of  the  un¬ 
affected  homeliness  of  the  man  that  I  cannot  help 
quoting  Carl  Schurz’s  description  of  it. 

’When  lie  presented  himself  for  the  march  to  the  Capitol  grounds 
I  observed  that  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
had  put  on  as  his  sole  garment  a  linen  duister,  the  back  of 
which  had  been  marked  by  repeated  perspirations,  and  looked 
somewhat  like  a  rough  map  of  the  two  hemispheres.  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  well-battered  "stove-pipe”  hat,  which  evidently  had 
seen  several  years  of  hard  service.  In  this  attire  ho  marched 
with  me  behind  the  brass  band. 

3  think  every  reader  of  this  autobiography  will  say 
of  it,  as  a  whole,  what  the  most  eminent  of  living 
American  men  of  letters  said  of  the  first  instalment, 
‘  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  work  of  a 
most  delightful  sort  that  I  have  ever  read.” 

Mr.  Simpson’s  “The  Rise  of  Louis  Napoleon”  (2)  vin¬ 
dicates  Bismarck’s  judgment  of  the  man.  Mr.  Simpson 
epitomises  Louis  Napoleon’s  whole  career  in  saying 
that  “  the  very  qualities  which  made  him  seem  a  prince 
among  pretenders  will  hereafter  stamp  him  as  a  pre¬ 
tender  among  princes.”  Louis  Napoleon,  to  quote 
again  Mr.  Simpson,  “  could  not  understand  that  a 
successful  conspirator  has  no  further  need  to  conspire.” 
Th©  bat  and  the  owl  whose  zig-zag  and  furtive  flight 
suits  the  twilight  and  the  dark  make  bewildered  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  sunshine.  Mr.  Simpson’s  acute  diagnosis 
of  the  numberless  small  talents  which  helped  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  throne  recall  Bacon’s  simile:  “The 
way  of  Fortune  is  like  the  milky  way — a  meeting  or 
knot  of  a  number  of  small  stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but 
giving  light  together.  So  there  are  a  number  cf  little 
and  "scarcely  discerned  virtues,  or  rather,  faculties, 
that  make  men  fortunate:”  What : a  suggestive  contrast 
might  be  drawn  between  the  rise  and  reign  of  Lincoln, 
as  described  by  Carl  ’Schurz,  and  the  rise  and  reign 
of  Loms  Napoleon  in  Mr.  Simpson’s  most  interesting 
study!  Louis  Napoleon,  at  any  rate,  was  a  legitimate 
successor  of  Louis  XI.,  so  far  as  his  adoption  of  that 
princes  cardinal  motto  is  concerned.  I  find  in  Mr. 
Frank  Hamels  extremely  interesting  “The  Dauphines 
of  France”  (3)  that  Louis  XI.  desired  his  son  Charles 
'should  be  taught  only  the  meaning  of  five  Latin 
words:  Qui  nescit  dissimuiare  neseit  regnare.”  In 

reading  Mr.  Frank  Hamel’s  succession  of  royal 
romances  you  come  to  realise  so  vividly  the  demoralisa¬ 
tion  at  once  of  the  flatteries  and  of  the  treacheries  of  a 
oQuit,  that  you  wonder  how  any  Dauphine  should 
<  eye] op  into  a  tolera-ble  queen.  Of  course,  the  two 
most  fascinating  of  Mr.  Hamel’s  heroines  are  the  two 
most  unfortunate,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Marie 
Antoinette ;  but  Ml  are  interesting. 

The  “  Memoirs  of  the  Buchesse  de  Dino  ”  (4)  is  a  hook 
of  the  most  varied  and  vivid  interest,  written  with  all 
the  vivacity,  charm,  and  esprit  which  we  associate  with 
the  letters  of  famous  Frenchwomen.  The  Duchess,  as 
the  niece  of  Talleyrand,  had  unrivalled  opportunities, 
ol  which  she  made  the  utmost,  of  observing  the  most 
famous  French  and  English  social  or  political  'eelehri- 
tioe  of  her  time— men  or  women.  I  have  space  only 
kv 'quote  some  of  the  characteristically  French  and  yet 
more  characteristically  Talleyrandish  sallies.  Here 
h,  eg,  I  alley  rand’s  remark  en  a  Ihdy 1  who  freely 


exposed  to  the  freest  gaze  too  much  of  her  meagre 
person:—  II  est  .impossible  de  plus  decouvrir  et  de 
moins  montrer.”  Here,  again,  is  a  no  less  caustic  and 
clever  sadly  of  Mine,  de  Diners  own: — “  M.  de  Mont- 
rond  talks  of  returning  to  Loueche  to  put  his  poor 
body  in  a  bath.  It  would  he  a  good  thing  if  it  were 
possible  to  put  his  soul  in  also.”  Rogers,  the  poet, 
who  explained  the  venom  of  his  tongue  by  the  venom¬ 
ous  excuse,  “  I  have  a  very  weak  voice,  and,  if  I  did  not 
say  malicious  things,  I  should  never  he  heard,”  is  well 
represented  in  a  speech  to  that  odious  Lady  Holland, 
whose  dread  of  death  naturally  was  extreme.  Upon 
her  explaining  to  the  poet  all  the  preventive  measures 
she  had  taken  and  all  the  drugs,  etc.,  she  had  provided 
against  the  cholera,  he  suggested  that  “  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  one  thing  which  alone  would  he  of  use.” 
“What?”  she  asked  eagerly.  “A  coffin,”  he  replied, 
and  the  lady  fainted.  There  are  one  or  two  interest¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  the  late  Queen  in  her  girlhood,  of 
George  IV.  on  his  death-bed,  and  of  William  IV.,  I 
might  almost  say,  in  his  dotage,  in  the  volume. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Seawen  Blunt’s  opportune  “  India  Under 
Ripon  ”  (5)  has  for  its  moral  that  to  be  in  advance  of 
your  time  is  the  worst  of  misfortunes  and  of  crimes. 
The  men  of  all  countries,  who  are  famous  everywhere 
and  for  ever,  are  famous  because  they  were  opportune ; 
but  the  men  who  were  far  before  them  in  time  and  in 
greatness — far  before  them  in  greatness  because  they 
.were  far  before  them  in  time— are  nameless,  or  the 
shadow  of  a  name.  To  use  Mr.  Blunt’s  own  image, 
Lord  Ripen  was  like  a  boy  who  had  started  in  a  race 
with  his  fellows,  who  had  run  lovally  far  ahead  of  them, 
unconscious  that  they  had  stopped,  and  who  was  univers¬ 
ally  derided  for  his  senseless  speed.  Lord  Ripon  was, 
as  Mr.  Blunt’s  trenchant  book  shows  on  every  page, 
urging  as  a  preventive  what  must  sooner  or  later  be 
adopted  as  a  cure,  if,  indeed,  the  disease  has  not  by 
then  got  beyond  the  curable  stage.  Indeed,  Mr.  Blunt’s 
book  has  set  me  wondering  whether  Burke’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  rulers  of  India  in  his  day  is  yet  out  of  date. 
“  The  natives  never  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  grey 
head  of  an  Englishman.  Young  men- — boys  almost — 
govern  there,  without  society  and  without  sympathy 
with  the  native.  They  have  no  more  social  habits  with 
the  people  than  if  they  still  resided  in  England,  nor, 
indeed,  any  species  of  intercourse  hut  that  which  is 
necessary  to  make  a  fortune  with  a  view  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  home.”  Mr.  Blunt,  as  you  might  expect,  puts 
the  case  of  the  Indian  natives  strongly,  but  it  needs  to 
be  strongly  put  to  be  effective. 

If  Hans  Andersen  could  make  a  little  tin  soldier 
romantic,  why  should  not  Mi*.  Robert  Haven  Sch.au filer 
find  romance  even  in  Berlin?  But  if  he  finds  it  in 
Berlin,  how  much  more  in  Goslar,  Hildesheim,  Augs¬ 
burg,  and  Danzig?  In  “Romantic  Germany  ”  (6)  he 
finds  it  everywhere,  and  transports  you,  as  by  Hans 
Andersen’s  Goloshes  of  Happiness,  to  the  very  days 
and  scenes  of  old  romance,  his  own  prose  pictures 
being  lit  up  with  no  less-  enticing  illustrations. 

Nothing  in  the  excellent  and  even  fascinating  (fas-, 
einating  certainly  to  a  fellow  journalist)  “Life  of 
Edmund  Garrett”  (7)  struck  and  touched  me  so  much 
as  the  devotion  of  the  lady  who  made  happy  by  mar¬ 
riage  to  him  the  few  years  of  life  left  to  him.  In 
writing  to  communicate  to  her  the  death-sentence  just 
passed  upon  him  by  the  doctors — that  he  had  hut  six 
months  to  live — he  says,  “  There  remain  these  three, 
Life  and  Love  and  Death •  and  the  strongest  of  these 
is  Death,  I  suppose”;  but  be  found  the  true  quota¬ 
tion  true,  “Love  is  strong  as  death.”  After  all,  they 
had  four  whole  years,  instead  of  six  short  months, 
together,  and  “  not  a  moment  of  those  years,”  testified 
his  widow,  “was  wasted.  They  held  a  whole  lifetime 
and  more.”  I  cannot  say  more  of  Mr.  Cook’s  memoir 
of  ins  old  colleague  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  subject, 
or  more  of  its  subject  than  that  Garrett,  a  liver  like 
Stevenson  in  the  “  Land  of  Counterpane,”  yet  realised 
the  Stevensonian  ideal  expressed  in-  his  epitaph:  — 
“  Whose  life  quickened  in  all  who  knew  him  Love  and 
Courage  and  Joy  in  life.” 

Mrs.  Dawson  Scott’s  “  The  Agony  Column  ”  (8)  is 
characteristic  of  a  time  when  many  women  are  crying 
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for  the  moon.  If  you  do  nob  altogether  sympathise 
with  the  heroine  who  thinks  “  it  best  to  aim  at  a,  star,” 
o.nd  who  stumbles  through  star-gazing  into  profound 
depths,  at  least  you  must  admit  her  to  be  faithfully 
drawn,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  characters ;  while  the 
rather  dreary  story  is  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
“  creatures  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food.”  Baron  Orczy’s  “The  West  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  ”  (9)  is  melodrama  of  the  frankest  kind  ;  but  very 
good  melodrama.  It  must,  however,  disappoint  a  little 
the  admirers  of  “  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,”  by  being  on 
a  much  lower  and  tamer  plane  of  character  and  incident 
than  that  of  the  French  romance. 

The  heroine  of  “Iota’s”  “Whoso  Breaketh  an 
Hedge  ”  (10)  is  an  insupportably  vulgar  and  odious 
young  woman  with  a  tongue  that  would  drive  any 
mail,  except  her  abstracted  husband,  insane.  The 
motto  of  the  novel  might  well  have  been  Wat  Lee’s, 
“Then  she  will  talk — good  gods!  how  she  will  talk!" 
and  its  moral  that  a  husband  who  condones  his  .wife’s 
iniquity  deserves  it.  I  fear  that  every  reader  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Biss’s  “The  House  of  Terror  ”  •  (11j  will  resent 
the  tame  denouement  of  the  story.  However,  up  to  the 
denouement  the  novel  is  interesting  and  even,  in  places, 
exciting.  DESMOND  B.  O’BRIEN. 


So  clamorous  to-day  are  the  tongues  of  the  prose 
men  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  hear  the  small  voice  of 
the  poet  crying  in  the  wilderness.  All  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  is  it,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  such  a  sweet- 
toned  utterance  as  “  The  Song  of  a  Woman,”  by  Mrs. 
George  Cran  (Elkin  Matthews,  Is,).  It  is  a  tiny 
volume,  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  epic  grandeur,  but 
is  a  little  collection  of  lyrics  which  are  just — poetry, 
no  more  and  no  less. 

Lovers  of  the  Thames,  and  they  are  to  be  numbered 
not  only  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  isle, 
but  in  ever-increasing  volume  amongst  our  cousins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  nothing  but 
welcome  for  “  The  Story  of  the  Thames,”  which  the 
late  Mr.  J.  E.  Vincent  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
(Smith  Elder,  7s.  6d.  net).  It  is  a  very  charming  and 
scholarly  discourse  concerning  the  river  and  its  associa¬ 
tions  historical,  literary,  and  personal.  Mr.  Vincent 
went  to  the  source  for  his  inspiration  and  found  it  in 
the  charm  of  the  Cotswold  country,  which  year  by  year 
is  becoming  better  known.  And  from  the  source  he 
takes  the  reader  leisurely  down  the  stream,  passing  by 
the  hackneyed  spots  with  sufficient  description  and 
no  more  but  unfolding  new  beauties  in  places  which  are 
less  familiar,  until  the  Pool  is  reached.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  reproductions  of  old-time  views  of  the  river, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  historical  interest  of  the 
work. 

Some  of  the  other  rivers  of  England  form  the  subject 
of  “  Rivers  and  Streams  of  England,”  painted  by  Sutton 
Palmer,  and  described  by  A.  G.  Bradley  (A.  and  C. 
Black),  a  volume  which  should  do  something  to  remove 
the  reproach  from  Englishmen  that  they  know  the 
Rhine  better  than  the  Wye ,  and  the  Danube  than  the 
Severn.  It  is  a  wonderful  gallery  of  pictures  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scenes  which  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer  has  provided, 
and  in  the  accompanying  text  it  is  easy  to  read  that  Mr. 
Bradley  has  no  less  keen  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  his 
subject  tjjan  his  collaborator. 

Almost  unique  in  the  way  of  autobiographies  is  the 
volume  “  Beasts  and  Men  ”  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
12s.  6d.  net),  in  which  Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck  recounts 
his  experiences  for  half  a  century  amongst  wild 
animals.  Even  from  the  business  point  of  view  the 
stor}'  is  of  great  interest.  But  Mr.  Hagenbeck  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  business  man.  He  shows  himself  to 
be  a  naturalist  with  a  genuine  sympathy  and  affection 
for  animals,  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  strong  within 
him,  and  in  the  many  expeditions  he  has  organised  to 
the  wilds  of  Asia  and  Africa  he  shows  himself  a  much 
truer  sportsman  than  the  mere  hunter,  whose  perfect 
rifle  is  a  practical  insurance  against  danger.  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  has  much,  too,  to  say  on  the  training  of 
animals,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department,  the 
book  is  packed  with  anecdote.  The  photographs  of 


animals  add  yet  another  charm  to  what  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  remarkable  book. 

The  name  of  Hall  Caine  is  so  closely  associated  with 
Manx  Land  that  it  seems  quite  natural  that  Messrs. 
A.  and  C.  Black’s  colour  book,  “Isle  of  Man,”  should 
have  the  name,  of  W.  Ralph  Hall  Caine  on  the  title 
page.  Mr.  Flail  Caine  passes  under  review  history, 
legend,  tradition,  and  the  growth  of  the  language  and 
literature,  the  laws  and  the  customs  of  the  island, 
while  in  the  twenty  pictures  with  which  Mr.  A.  Henton 
Cooper  has  enxiclied  the  text,  one  may  gather  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  beauties  which  make  of  the  island  so 
popular  a  holiday  resort. 

The  re-issue  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
has  now  been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
twenty-second,  volume  containing  supplementary  arti¬ 
cles,  including  the  memoir  of  Mr.  .George  Smith,  thd 
publisher.  It  was  to  Mr.  Smith’s  enterprise  and  muni¬ 
ficence  that  this  great  work  was  due.  The  new  edition 
is  unabridged,  but  by  the  use  of  a  thinner  paper  it  is 
produced  in  one-third  of  the  number  of  volumes  it 
originally  filled,  and  sold  at  one-tliird  of  the  original 
cost.  The  price  of  the  new  volumes  is  15s.  bound  in 
cloth,  or  21s.  bound  in  half-morocco',  and  in  its  re¬ 
issued  form  the  Dictionary  should  find  a  place  in  many 
libraries,  both  public  and.  private,  for  which  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  secured.  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
are  the  publishers. 


ART. 


A  HINT  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

YOU  may  find  people  here  and  there  who  confess  to 
a  dislike,  for  music,  but  I  have  never  yet  come 
across  any  one  who  admitted  a  dislike  for  pictures.  On 
the  contrary,  the  average  householder  hastens  to  cover 
up  his  bare  walls;  whether  with  Japanese  prints,  fumed 
oak  frames,  or  with  productions  of  the  grocer’s  calendar 
order.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  universal  feeling  the 
cry  of  the  artist  that  he  cannot  sell  his  wares 
has  never  been  bitterer  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  valuation  set  upon  a  picture  by  the  artist  and 
the  public  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  likely  to  be 
different.  However  much  you  may  enjoy  paying  large 
sums  for  deathless  works,  you  like  a  universal  admis¬ 
sion  that  they  are  deathless  before  adventuring  yourself 
as  an  art-connoisseur.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  demand  as  well  as  a 
large  supply,  and  that  the  failure  to  find  a  market  must, 
at  least  in  part,  be  due  to  want  of  proper  advertising. 

Since  art  has  taken  up  advertisement,  there  seems  no 
earthly  reason  why  advertisement  should  not  serve’  art, 
though  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  offend  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  those  who  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  patience 
and  purses  of  their  own  private  friends.  I  have, 
however,  received  a  suggestion  from  a  reader  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  seems  to  me  to  solve  the  difficulty  at 
least  in  part.  My  correspondent  would  form  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  all  artists  who  cannot  sell  their  pictures — the 
Allied  Artists’  Association,  with  the  Albert  Hall  as 
headquarters,  might  form  a  nucleus.  The  Association, 
having  an  immense  store  to  draw  upon,  would  then  let 
out  pictures  for  hire,  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of 
the  circulating  library.  My  correspondent  dwells 
lovingly  upon  the  bright  and  cheerful  effect  that  would 
thus  result  in  many  a  happy  home.  He  is  himself  a 
picture-lover,  but  as  he  very  truly  points  out,"  the 
prices  which  even  the  moderate  artist  places  upon  his 
works  would  make  short  work  of  the  fifty  or  hundred 
pounds  he  might  be  disposed  to  spend  on  them.  Sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  any  particular  artist  has  accumu¬ 
lated  worK  in  his  studio  upon  which  he  himself  sets  a 
value  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  if  a  hitherto  unappreciative 
public  were  able  to  hire  the  lot,  say,  at  ten  or  even  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  its  value,  it  could  smother  its 
walls  for  a  year  for  a  comparatively  moderate  sum. 
Here  is  at  once  brightness  and  cheerfulness,  for  the 
buyer  and  a  small  but  real  income  for  the  artist. 
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The  advantages  of  my  Californian  friend’s  scheme 
are  not  to  be  gainsaid.  It  would  enable  the  artist  to 
cling  to  his  own  generous  valuation  of  his  work,  and 
if  it  got  damaged  in  constant  transit,  he  would  profit, 
as  did  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  published  a  book  at 
his  own  expense ;  the  warehouse  containing  the  copies 
was  burnt  down,  and  he  made  a  handsome  profit  out 
of  the  insurance  money.  The  buyer,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  point  with  natural  pride  to  his  well-covered  walls 
and  explain  how  many  hundreds  of  pounds’  worth  were 
hanging  there.  Further,  there  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
constant  change.  Instead  of  regarding  pictures  as  so 
much  wall-furniture,  we  should  be  encouraged  to  look 
at  the  subject  as  well  as  at  the  frame ;  we  should  philo¬ 
sophise  on  the  meaning  of  a  landscape  with  a  single 
cow,  or  a  landscape  with  none ;  we  should  discuss 
“  pointillisme  ”  and  “  art  nouveau  ”  with  our  friends  ; 
we  should,  in  short,  have  as  decided  opinions  on  pictures 
as  on  books  or  plays.  I  can  imagine  Mrs.  De  Vere,  of 
Brixton,  inviting  her  friends  no  longer  to  whist  drives 
or  to  book-teas,  but  “  To  see  my  new  Lancelot  Tomkins.” 
There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that  many  hitherto  neglected 
artists  would  become  locally  famous,  and  local  fame  is 
no  more  to  be  despised  than  are  local  patrons  or  local 
purses. 

The  scheme  would,  of  course,  necessitate  business-like 
methods ;  it  might,  indeed,  popularise  a  business-like 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  fraternity  that,  for  fear  of 
being  thought  inartistic,  endeavours  painfully  to  do  its 
selling  unawares.  A  large  central  emporium  would  be 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  establishment,  but 
I  think  most  of  the  business  would  be  done  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  There  is  an  attraction  about  shopping  by 
post  which  is  lost  if  the  things  are  seen  with  other 
than  the  mind’s  eye.  An  illustrated  catalogue  should 
tempt  buyers,  much  as  do  those  devoted  to  lace  blouses 
and  openwork  stockings.  Each  artist  should  be 
allowed  one  illustration,  say,  per  hundred  works.  The 
other  ninety-nine  could  be  truthfully  described  some¬ 
thing  as  follows :  “  Tasty  little  pasture,  green ;  sheep 
slightly  out  of  drawing  ” ;  or  “  A  bargain ;  restful 
nocturne,  blue  and  yellow,  subject  indistinguishable  to 
the  untrained  eye,  suit  anywhere.”  To  the  catalogue 
should  be  attached  a  form  whereon  the  prospective 
buyer  could  describe  his  wants  thus :  “  Cheerful 

domestic  scene,  to  suit  crimson  dining-room  paper,  not 
more  than  2  ft.  by  3  ft.”;  and  so  forth.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  lessee  might  be  given  the  option  of 
purchase  at  a  reduced  price.  The  compliment  implied 
in  the  fact  that  somebody  wanted  to  buy  your  picture 
after  a  year  of  it  should  amply  compensate  for  any 
concessions  as  to  price  and  dignity. 

The  emporium  might  be  divided  into  departments 
according  to  style,  or  to  subject,  perhaps  better  still  to 
size.  Popular  favourites  such  as  pussies  and  doggies 
and  babies  and  chocolate-box  beauties  might  each  have 
separate  rooms,  and  an  immense  department  would  be 
necessary  to  hold  all  the  unsold  £‘  Ramparts,  Montreuil- 
sur-Mer,”  “  Market-places,  Concarneau,”  “Grand  Canals, 
Venice.”  Another  department  might  devote  itself  entirely 
to  art-training.  Thus,  a  year’s  course  for  beginners 
might  be  arranged  wherein  pictures  could  be  sent  the 
first  month,  so  bad  that  the  veriest  tiro  could  not  but 
perceive  that  something  was  amiss — I  saw  several  at 
the  Albert  Hall  recently  that  would  have  amply  fulfilled 
this  purpose.  Then  the  pictures  might  grow  gradually 
better  in  succeeding  months,  until  the  student  had 
learned  to  perceive  all  the  graver  errors  almost  at  first 
sight.  This  department  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  making  the  worst  pictures  really  useful. 

I  feel  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  Californian 
correspondent  for  his  brilliant  suggestion.  If  anything, 
it  has  too  few  defects  to  feel  practicable.  With  regard  to 
art  generally,  it  should  break  up  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  National  Gallery  and  such  institutions,  and  show 
the  world  that  a  Mai-ie  Corelli  will  be  read,  even  though 
Shakespeare  lived.  Any  damage  to  pictures  will,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  be  only  so  much  advantage  to  the 
artist,  and  being  only  mediocre  works,  the  loss,  though 
unfortunate,  will  be  bearable.  As  there  would  be  only 
one,  or  at  most  two,  copies  of  each  picture,  invidious 
distinctions  as  to  popularity  will  be  non-existent,  except 


in  so  far  as  a  picture  might  be  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  booked  up  for  years.  The  camera  has  turned  the 
whole  world  brown ;  we  may  henceforth  expect  to  see 
it  in  rainbow.  There  will  be  art  patrons  in  every  street, 
and — but  such  a  brilliant  suggestion  could  only  have 
emanated  from  a  land  where  North  Poles  are  discovered 
every  other  day. 


MUSIC. 

I  SEE  that  the  Pianoforte  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  employees  in  +he 
piano  and  organ  trades  “  in  order  that  the  case  for  Tariff 
Reform,  as  it  affects  those  engaged  in  these  industries, 
may  be  placed  before  them  by  representative  men 
personally  engaged  in  those  trades.”  In  announcing 
this  intention,  Mr.  Frank  Challen,  the  chairman  of  the 
association,  writes:  — 

There  are  some  who  foster  the  idea  that  the  interests  of 
employers  and  employees  are  in  some  way  opposed,  and  that  for 
some  sinister  purpose  of  personal  benefit  employers  support  what 
is  of  no  benefit  to  their  workmen.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  dispelling  so  erroneous  an  idea  that  a  meeting,  such  as  I  have 
suggested,  should  be  of  incalculable  value. 

Such  a  meeting  would  certainly  he  useful  if — and  the 
proviso  is  an  important  on e — those  who'  disbelieve 
in  the  alleged  prospective  benefits'  of  Tariff  Reform 
were  allowed  a  hearing  as  well  as  those  who  take  the 
other  view. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  as  well  to  point  out  a 
somewhat  specious  fallacy  contained  in  Mr.  Challen’s 
letter.  He  writes:; — • 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  bearings  of 
tariff  reform  upon  even  one  industry  is  of  more  service  to  the 
understanding  of  the  question  than  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
results  from  the  impossible  attempt  to  comprehend  its  hearings 
upon  all.  Though  the  question  is  one  of  national  and  imperial 
importance,  it  cannot  be  argued  out  in  a  wav  more  easily  appre¬ 
hended  than  by  concrete  example  from,  the  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  individual  industries. 

This  is  plausible  but  dangerous  reasoning,  for  pro¬ 
perly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Tariff  Reform  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  make  what  Mr.  Challen  calls 
“  ihe  impossible  attempt  to  comprehend  its  benefits 
upon  all.”  Nor  is  it  such  a  very  impossible  business 
either. 

By  taking  any  individual  trade,  as  Mr.  Challen  sug¬ 
gests,  it  is  doubtless  quite  easy  to  prove  that  those 
concerned  in  that  particular  trade  would  benefit  from 
the  imposing  of  duties  on  the  imported  goods  of  foreign 
rivals.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that 
if  Tariff  Reform  were  adopted,  such  duties  would  be 
imposed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  one  trade  only,  but  ail 
round — which  obviously  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  As  it  is,  the  individual  trader  is  too  apt 
to  look  at  the  possible  benefits  which  he  might  secure 
in  his  own  particular  trade,  and  to  overlook  the  injuries 
which  he  would  suffer  in  other  directions,  and  the  enor  ¬ 
mous  harm  which  would  be  done  to  the  trade  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  When,  therefore,  the  piano  trade 
employees  are  invited  to  hear  from  Mr.  Challen  and 
others  bow  much  they  might  expect  to  benefit  from 
the  blessings  of  Tariff  Reform,  some  one  should  certainly 
he  allowed  to  point  out  to  them,  at  the  same  ^me,  how 
much  they  might  expect  to  lose  from  it  also. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no-  means  clear  that 
the  piano  trade  in  this  country  would  benefit  very  ma¬ 
terially  from  a  duty  on  foreign  instruments'.  Such  a 
duty  would  probably  not  affect  at  all  the  sale  of  foreign 
pianos  of  the  highest  class,  any  more  than  the  higher 
prices  of  these  pianos  at  present  prevent  them  from 
being  bought  in  preference  to1  instruments'  of  native 
make,  while  as  regards  instruments  of  the  cheaper  kind 
they  would  he  positively  disadvantaged,  since  these  in¬ 
struments  are  made  almost  entirely  out  of  imported 
actions — which  would  presumably  have  to  be  taxed 


The  Luxury  of  a  Bath  is  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  Scrubb's  Ammonia,  which  refreshes  and  invigorates.  Sold, 
everywhere,  price  one  shilling  per  bottle. 
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too,  otherwise  those  who  do  make  actions  in  this 
country  would  want  bo  know  the  reason  why. 

*  *  *  *  *-  * 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  G.  McNaught  as  editor  of 
the  Musical  Times  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  G. 
’Edwar'ds  accords  with  general  anticipation,  for  Dr. 
MoN  aught  has  long  been  connected  with  Messrs. 
Novello  and  with  the  Musical  Times,  and  by  his  admir¬ 
able  work  in  various  capacities  has  earned  universal 
respect.  The  invaluable  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Competition  Festival  movement  are,  of  course, 
known  to  all,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  general  satis¬ 
faction  that  his  new  appointment  will  not  involve  the 
abandonment  of  his  labours  in  this  connection.  Many 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  too,  that  various  changes  are  to 
lie  introduced,  not  before  their  time,  in  the  Musical 
Times,  under  the  new  editor’s  rule.  The  late  Mr* 
Edwards  had  many  virtues,  but  it  cannot  honestly  be 
alleged  that  he  made  a  very  strong  editor,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  gather  that  the  paper  is  to  become  a  much 
more  “  live  ”  and  up-to-date  organ  under  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation. 

The  latest  exploit  of  the  impostor  Hudgin,  alias 
Middleton,  whose  proceedings  were  recently  referred 
to  in  these  notes,  must  be  pronounced  quite  worthy  of 
his  previous  efforts.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  is 
the  gentleman,  now  residing  in  America,  who  not  being- 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  any  musical  degrees  of  his 
own,  supplied  the  deficiency  by  boldly  annexing  those 
of  a  respected  English  musician  (Dr.  H.  H,  L.  Middle- 
ton,  of  Finchley),  and,  evidently  not  believing  in  doing 
things  by  halves,  wrote  to  the  various  learned  institu¬ 
tions  concerned  for  •  “  duplicates  ”  of  his  “  lost  ”  diplomas. 
Unfortunately  for  Hudgin,  the  little  scheme  got  blown 
upon,  so  now,  to  meet  the  case-,  he  has  •  conceived  the 
ingenious  notion  of  writing  again  to  the  authorities 
concerned,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Guadalajara  this  time,  and  reporting  in  his  supposed 
official  capacity  that  Hudgin  had  died  insane  in  that 
remote  part  of  the  world  ;  that  he,  the  vigilant  Vice- 
Consul,  had  been  called  on  in  his  official  capacity  to 
deal  with  his  affairs,,  ahd  that  in  doing  this  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  burn  all  of  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  sham  diplomas  which  the  rascal  had  acquired. 
Doubtless  Hudgin  considered  that  he  had  here  hit 
upon  a  most  artistic  method  of  clearing  the  slate  for  a 
fresh  start,  but  .seemingly  he  was  not  quite  careful 
enough  over  the  execution  of  a  well-conceived  plan, 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  letter  in  question 
imparting  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  melancholy 
decease  was  written  by  the  rascal  himself.  And  this 
is  the  gentleman  who  is,  or  was — it  is  not  quite  clear 
which- — the  Registrar  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  Victoria  College ! 

An  interesting  little  pamphlet  by  Mr.  I),  J.  Blaikley 
on  the  subject  of  the  pitch  of  the  Army  bands,  which 
has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co.,  calls 
attention  to  a  matter  which  has  often  given  rise 
to  discussion  and  controversy  before,  namely,  the  fact 
that  while,  the  leading  orchestras  in  England,  including 
the  Philharmonic,  have  for  some  years  past  now  adopted 
the  diapason  normal  or  low  pitch  of  the  Continent, 
the  Army  bands  still  stick  to  the  old  high  pitch,  which, 
though  it  gives  more  brilliant  results,  is  generally  recog¬ 
nised  as  less  satisfactory  for  ordinary  concert  purposes. 
If  the  Army  bands  alone  were  concerned  the  thing 
v/ould  not  matter  very  much,  but  unfortunately  it  affects 
civilian  bands  also  throughout  the  country,  since  they 
are  largely  dependent  for  their  brass  on  the  Army 
instrumentalists,  and  thus  the  effect  is  to  prevent  ,  the 
general  adoption  of  the  more  sensible  Continental  pitch. 
The  Army,  however,  declines  to  “  climb  down  ”  in  this 
matter,  and  so  when  the  Philharmonic  Society,  whose 
pitch  had  previously  been  accepted,  adopted  the. 
diapason  normal  in  1896,  Kneller  Hall  stuck  to  the 
old  pitch,  and  has  maintained  it  ever  since-. 

Particulars  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  the 
next  South  London  competition  festival,  one  of  the 
biggest  affairs  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  during  the  fort¬ 
night  ending  March  5  'next.  In  connection  with  last 
year’s  festival,  it  may  be  remembered,  D bad  Occasion 


to  take  exception  to  the  prevalence  of  prizes  given  by 
publishers  who  were  allowed  in  return  to  nominate 
works  from  their  own  catalogues  for  performance.  This 
year,  I  am,  glad  to  notice,  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  this  matter,  and  only  in  a  very  few  instances 
are  publishers  named  as  the  donors  of  prizes.  Whether 
it  is  a  case  of  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  certainly  the  change  is  one  to  be  commended. 
Ho  doubt  contributions  to  the  prize  fund  are  still 
accepted  from  publishers*  and  it  may  be  even  that  those 
firms  which  have  contributed  in  this  way  are  rewarded 
by  having  their  works  chosen  for  competition  purposes, 
but  this  is  a  less  objectionable  method  of  working 
the  system  than  that  formerly  adopted,  as  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  improvement  in  the.  quality  of  the  test 
pieces  chosen  his  year.  The  vast  majority  this  time 
ar.o  works  by  composers  of  acknowledged  repute,  and  a 
great  advance,  therefore,  on  the  deplorable  rubbish 
of  last  year. 

Pity  a  poor  pianist  who  excites  such  admiration  on 
the  part  of  his  feminine  followers  as  that  which  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  .complaint  by  a  well- 
known  artist.  Musicians  are  usually  credited  with  a 
fairly  well-developed  bump  of  approbativeness,  but 
when  a  lady  persists  in  demonstrating  her  affection 
for  a  young  artist,  not  only  -by  appearing  at  all  his  con¬ 
certs,  but  by  following  him  to  the  restaurant  after¬ 
wards,  and  “pinning  him  against  the  wall”  when  ho 
seeks  to  escape,  one  can  well  understand  that  he  thought 
it  time  to  soek  legal  advice. 

A  provincial  correspondent  sends  on  to  me  a  some¬ 
what  amusing  circular  which  is  apparently  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  voice  production  specialist  in  the 
Midlands.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  :  — - 

My  method  is  to  teach  natural  correct  breathing,  to  instil 
poetic  ideas  into  the  pupil,  to  point  out  and  weld  together  the 
efforts  and  genius  of  poet  and  musician,  to  get  the  soul  to  see  and 
hear,  so  that  the  mind  may  instruct  the  voice,  making  the  art 
of  -  singing  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  senses,  the  mind,  and 
the  soul  upon  the  human  frame  for  which  ‘'voice”  acts  as  a 
medium  of 'expression.  “  Singing  ”  is,  or  should  be,  “  a  communi¬ 
cated  .expression  of  Divine,  though  Human,  Mind ;  whose  innate 
power,  with  favourable  environment,  makes  poetic,  musical, 
orderly  comment  upon  it  by  means  of  voice.”  Singing,  as  usually 
taught,  is  .generally  a  striving  after  big  physical  tone  to  the 
detriment  of  the  soul.  Elocution  and  einging  on  these  lines  never 
fail,  and  the.  tone  and  style  of  the-  pupil  is  always  appropriate 
to  the  words  and  music,  and  express  the  greatest  amount  or  soul 
with  the  least  amount  of  animal  effort. 

I  can  only  exclaim,  after  Thackeray,  “What  hoighth 
of  foine  language  intoirely !  " 


THE  THEATRES. 

- SO-9 - - 

The  Christmas  Season. 

BY  the  time  these  lines  appear '  in  print  pantomime 
will  be  in  full  swing,  and  though  other  Christmas 
entertainments  for  children  flourish  in  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  London,  nothing  is  likely  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  Drury  Lane  and  Lyceum  managements — to  say 
nauwht  of  outlying  productions:  With  Drury  Lane  I 
must  deal  at  a  later  date,  but  the  beautiful  production 
at  the  Lyceum  is  such  an  early  bird  that  I  can  refer 
to  it.  For  the  moment, '  the  last  of  the  plays  for 
children  which  I  need  mention  is  “  Peter  Pan  ”  at 
the  Duke  of  York’s.  Nothing  seems  to  disturb  .the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  “  boy  who  wouldn’t  grow 
up.”  This  is  his  sixth  season,  and  he  is  no  whit  less 
attractive  than  of  old.  He-  lias  become  a  hardy  annual 

_ an  everlasting  flower  that  blossoms  every  winter— 

and  he  promises  to  become  as  permanent  as  pantomime. 
Miss  Pauline  Chase  is  once  more  the  Peter,  and  though 
to  me  she  cannot  wholly  efface  memories  of  one  at 
least  of  her  predecessors,  she  is  a  delightful  exponent 
of  the  part,  while  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan,  who  last 
year  was  showing  us  “What  Every  Woman  Knows, 
has  returned  to  her  old  part  of  Wenay,  and  remains 
an  adorable  little  mother  to  the  lost  boys  who  compose 
Peter’s  band.  Mr  Pobb  Harwood  is.  again  the  pirate 
captain,  and  his  performance  is  a  triumph.  It  holds 
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its  own  even  with  Mr.  Du  MaurierV  fine  rendering  of 
the  part,  while  Miss  Margaret  Fraser,  whom  I  remem¬ 
ber  so  well  in  “  The  Admirable  Crichton,”  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  ‘‘Tiger  Lily.”  Mr.  George  Shelton  repeats  his 
performance  of  the  inimitable  Smee— I  can  hardly 
imagine  the  play  without  him,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Bask- 
comb  is  once  more  the  uncouth  “Slightly.”  1  have 
heard  people  say  that  children  do  not  care]  about 
“Peter  Pan,”  but  those  I  have  taken  to  see  it  have 
revelled  in  the  feast  of  fun  and  fancy  which  it  provides, 
and  that  is  why  I  do  not  believe  that  its  years  are 
numbered  yet. 

“  The  Knife,”  at  the  Palace. 

I  have  always  advocated  dramatists  turning  to  the 
variety  theatres  as  homes  for  one-act  plays.  Instead 
of  'being'  played,  to  empty  stalls  with  the  constant  dis¬ 
traction  of  people  coming  in,  as  happens  in  theatres, 
they  have  the  undivided  attention  of  large  audiences, 
and,  nowadays,  you  can  command  the  best  talent  to  play 
in  such  pieces1.  Last  week  I  referred  to  Mr.  Malcolm 
Watson’s  “  Sanctuary,”  at  the  Empire,  but  now  a 
further  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  with 
the  production  by  Mr.  Butt  at  the  Palace  of  a-  society 
drama  in  one  act,  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Mr.  Butt  lias  always  been  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
in  giving  the  best  entertainment  possible  at  his  beauti¬ 
ful  theatre,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  is  shown  by 
the  unique  audience  which  he  attracts.  At  the  Palace 
you  always  see  such  a  crowd  as  you  meet  on  the  first- 
night  at  any  West  End  house,  and  if  theatrical  managers 
j  would  like,  to  suppress  any  one  music-hall  as  being 
detrimental  to  their  own  business  I  fancy  it  would  be  this 
popular  resort  in  Cambridge  Circus.  “The  Knife”  is 
not  only  by  one  of  our  leading  dramatists,  but  it  is 
admirably  played  'by  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh,  and  all  London  turned  up-  to  see  the 
premiere.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  I  am  sure,  when 
“  first  nights  ”  at  variety  houses  will  he  as  important, 
and  will  .make  as  many  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
liramatie  critic,  as  first  nights  at  regular  theatres. 
The-  story  of  the  play  is  very  sensational ;  indeed,  the 
little  piece  is  a  tabloid  drama.  Mr.  Bourchier  plays 
the  part  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  who  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  operate  on  a  friend.  This  friend,  opi 
the  morning  of  the  operation,  he  discovers  to  be  his 
wife's '.  successful  lover.  What  is  more,  the  wife  di  scovers 
that  her  guilty  secret  is  discovered,  and  fears  that  her 
husband  will  take  his  revenge  with  a  surgeon’s  knife 
and  call  it  an  accident.  Somewhat  the  same  situation 
was  used  in  a  play  produced  by  the  Afternoon  Theatre 
at  I-Iis  Majesty’s,  but.  Mr.  Jones  has  handled  it  with 
great  effect.  The  one  thing  that  worried  me  was  the 
curious  behaviour  of  doctor  and  patient.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  a  famous  surgeon  would  allow  his  victim 
to-  go  through  harrowing  scenes  with  his  mistress 
immediately  before  proceeding  to  the  operating  table, 
or  that  he  himself  would,  operate  immediately  after 
two  nerye- shattering  interviews.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  vital  operations,  but  I  have  always  understood 
that  extreme  quiet  was  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
both  parties.  The  fact,  too,  that  Miss  Vanbrugh  sus¬ 
pects  her  husband  of  such  a  dastardly  act  as  killing 
his  rival  when  the  man  is  defenceless,  and  has  given 
himself  up  into  the  doctor’s  hands:,  shows  that  she  has 
a  very  low  opinion  of  the  man  she  has  married.  How- 
1 1  ever>  all  these  things  make  for  drama  and  poignant 
acting,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  Miss  Vanbrugh’s 
>  fears  are  utterly  groundless.  The  operation  takes 
place.,  the  lover’s  life  is  saved,  and  the  magnanimous 
surgeon  goes  oft’  to  South  Africa,  announcing  that  he 
will  give  his  wife  her  freedom.  The  little  piece  is 
finely  acted,  and  is  followed  nightly  with  the  keenest 
interest.  The  fact  though  that  immorality  wins  the 
day  ,  makes  me  wonder  what  Mr.  Harry  Lauder  will 
jj  say  when  he  returns  from  New  York.  It  is  only  a 
short-time  that  he  was  announcing,  with  a  glow  of 
pure  Scottish  pride,  how  infidelity  flourished  in  theatres, 
hut  never  profaned,  the  stage  of  the  high-toned  halls.’ 


Thia  is  to  inform  the  Patrons  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cannes 
that  a  large  Restaurant  has  recently  been  erected,  overlooking 
the  gardens.— A.  Menge,  Proprietor.  ° 


“  OuR  Flag,”  at  the  Alhambra. 

The  new  ballet  at  the  Alhambra,  arranged  by  Signor 
Alfredo  Curt!,  with  music  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Byng,  is  a 
sort  of  pictorial  history  of  the  flag  and  a  study  in  spec¬ 
tacular  patriotism.  It  first  illustrates  the  Act  of  Union, 
then  the  growth  of  empire  and  sea  power,  and  finally 
a  very  beautiful  procession  shows  England  welcoming, 
charming  representatives  from  all  her  colonies.  The 
“Dreadnought”  scene,  too,  is  very  impressive.  Mile. 
Britta  is  a  most  dainty  “  Spirit  of  the  Flag,”  and  the 
whole  thing  is  a  feast  of  colour  and  beauty.  The  longer 
ballet,  “On  the  Heath,”  is  still  in  the  bill,  and  its 
animated  and  varied  pictures  of  life  at  Hampstead  as 
it  might  be  provide  capital  entertainment. 

“  The  House  of  Temperley  ”  at  the  Adelphi. 

Lovers  of  the  “ring”  will  welcome  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle’s  new  melodrama.  As  a  play  it  need  not  come  in 
for  much  serious  criticism,  but  it  contains  two  vivid 
and  admirably  stage-managed  fights,  one  with  gloves, 
and  one  without,  in  which  the  combatants  are  “  stripped 
to  the  buff.”  It  is  something  of  a  change  to  have  the 
fortunes  of  a  nearly  ruined  family  depending  on  a.  prize 
fight  instead  of  on  a  horse  race,  but-  ,  the  period  of 
this  play  is  1812.  Mr.  Ben  Webster  ba.s  squandered 
all  the  family  money,  but  be  backs  his  fancy,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gwenn,  to  win  it  back  for  him  in  the  rinp. 
The  villain  “nobbles”  Mr.  Gwenn,  but  Captain  Jack 
Tempeiley  (Mr.  Charles  Maude)  takes  his  pla.ee  and 
we  have  a  really  thrilling  “set  to,”  for  both  Mr.  Maude- 
and  Mr.  Reginald  Davis  look  desperately  in  earnest. 
The  non-fighting  members  of  the  company  have  no 
great  chances  of  distinguishing  themselves,  hut  Mr. 
Gwenn  in  an  earlier  fight,  and  also  as  a  soldier  servant, 
reveals  once  more  what  an  admirable  actor  he  is.  The 
final  scene  is  military,  and  shows  Mr.  Ben  Webster 
giving  his  life  for  Mr.  Ma-ude  before  a  Spanish  fortress 
because  the  brother  is  the-  better  man,  and  the  girl 
they  both  love-  knows  this.  It  is  all  very  simple  melo¬ 
drama  hut  quite  effective,  and  proved  vastly  to  the  taste 
of  a  crowded  house,  who  received  it  vociferously.  There, 
is  this  about  all  Sir  Conan  Doyle’s,  work:  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  healthy  a-nd  manly  ;  and  in  these  days  it  is  well 
that  some  one  should  uphold  the  fighting  instinct. 

“  Aladdin,”  at  the  Lyceum. 

"  Aladdin,”  at  the  Lyceum,  the-  production  of  which 
so  pathetically  synchronised  with,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Carpenter,  at  once  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
pantomime  and  also  one  of  the  verv  nopular  lessees  of 
this  theatre,  is  an  exceedingly  tasteful  and  pretty  pro¬ 
duction — quite  the  best  pantomime  I  have  s-een  at  this 
house.  What  is  more,  in  Mr.  Scott  Barrie,  who  plays 
the  Widow  Twankey,  the  management  have  discovered 
a  new  and  admirable  comedian,  who  should  go  far.  Miss 
Florence  Smithers  also,  who  plays  a  maid  of  all  work,  is 
an  exceedingly  good  actress,  with  the  result  that  the- 
pantomime  is  full  of  clever  comedy.  Miss  Doroth'- 
Craske  makes  a  handsome  Aladdin,  and  Mis®  Eva  Kei- 
lan-d  sings  charmingly  as  the  Princess  B-adroulbadour. 
After  these  I  think  I  liked  best  Mr.  Archie  Rover,  who 
is  a  most  engaging  acrobat.  Scenery  and  costumes,  are 
alike  very  tasteful  an d  charming,  and  the  only  cloud 
on  a  beautiful  production  is  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  who,  when  I  was  talking  to  him  only  the 
other  day,  seemed  in  the  best  of  health. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

At  the  Court  Theatre  two  performances  a  day  arc 
being  given  by  Alice  in  Wonderland,  with  Miss  Ivy 
Sawyer  as  a  charming  Alice. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

At  the  Aldwych,  Mr.  Frederick  .Melville’s-  “  remark¬ 
able  bedroom  drama,”  “  The  Bad  Girl  of  the  Family,” 
is  also  being  played  daily  to  cheap  prices.  She  is  no : 
a  bad  girl  really,  hut  a  most  delightful  person,  and  if 
you  have  not  seen  this  play  you  do  not  know  to  quite 
what  heights  melodrama  can  rise.  “  The  Bad  Girl  ” 
fascinated  and  enthralled  me  when  I  saw  her  over  the 
water. 

****** 

At  the  Royalty,  the  evergreen  “  Charley’s  Aunt”  is 
running  once  more — twice  a  day — and  shows  no  signs 
of  losing  her  popularity. 
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RACING  NOTES. 

npUESDAY  next  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
JL  nomination  days  of  the  year.  Entries  then  close 
for  an  immense  number  of  races  of  all  classes,  both 
at  the  principal  meetings  of  the  season  and  at  most 
of  the  fixtures  of  minor  impoi'tance.  The  final  forfeits 
for  many  great  races  are  then  due,  notably  those  for 
next  year’s  Princess  of  Wales’  Stakes,  Eclipse  Stakes, 
and  Jockey  Club  Stakes.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  weight-for-age  races  at  Newmarket,  beginning  , 
with  the  Ashley  Plate  at  the  next  Craven  Meeting,  and 
ending  with  the  Buckenham  Post  Stakes  for  1912. 
There  are  seven  events  at  Ascot,  including  the  Gold 
Cup,  value  £500,  with  £3,500  in  money  besides,  also 
the  Alexandra  Plate  of  £1,500.  The  Coventry  Stakes 
is  a  sweepstake  of  £10  each,  with  £1,000  added.  There 
should  be  a  7  lb.  penalty  for  winners  of  £500.  The 
Ascot  programme  has  long  been  in  need  of  a  drastic 
revision,  but  while  the  meeting  is  managed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  dunderhead  fashion  no  important  changes  need 
be  looked  for.  The  events  closing  at  Goodwood  are 
the  Ham  Stakes  for  1912  and  the  Gratwicke  Stakes  for 
1913.  At  Liverpool  there  is  the  Spring  Cup  of  £1,000, 
while  the  weight-for-age  events  are  the  St.  George’s 
Stakes  of  £2,000  for  1912,  and  the  Great  Lancashire 
Breeders’  Produce  Stakes  of  £2,000  for  1913.  The 
most  important  race  at  York  is  the  Gimcrack  Stakes, 
with  £1,000  added,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  the 
usual  large  entry,  as  the  minor  forfeit  is  only  £3.  At 
the  Epsom  Summer  Meeting  there  is  the  Coronation 
Cup,  value  £200,  with  £1,000  in  money.  Bayardo 
will  probably  make  his  first  appearance  as  a  four- 
year-old  in  this  race,  and  Minoru  and  Sir  Martin  will 
no  doubt  be  entered. 

It  is  exasperating  to  find  that  the  weights  for  the 
City  and  Suburban  are  to  be  published  on  January  27, 
or  three  months  before  the  race  is  run !  It  would  have- 
been  full  time  to  bring  out  the  Epsom  weights  on 
March  17,  after  the  race  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handi¬ 
cap,  and  they  might  very  well  have  been  deferred 
until  a  week  later,  as  the  race  is  not  run  until  April  20, 
There  is  no  object  whatever  in  publishing  the  weights 
for  any  handicap  so  preposterously  early,  and  the  City 
and  Suburban  is  now  merely  a  post-betting  race.  0!l 
course,  with  a  subscription  handicap  there  is  the  more 
chance  of  a  large  acceptance  if  the  weights  are  brought 
out  long  before  the  race  is  run,  and  I  suppose  this  is 
the  real  reason  why  the  managers  of  the  Epsom  and 
other  meetings  persist  in  the  old  arrangement, 
although  it  is  now  altogether  obsolete.  The  weights 
for  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap  are  also  to  be 
published  on  January  27,  the  race  being  run  on  May  7. 
Last  spring  Dark  Ronald  would  have  won  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  City  and  Suburban,  the  Newbury  Spring  Cup, 
and  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap  if  he  had  been 
trained  for  those  races.  After  this  escape,  surely  it 
might  have  been  decided  not  again  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
“  thrown  in  ”  horse  clearing  the  board  of  the  Spring 
Handicaps.  Dark  Ronald  was  let  off  with  7  st.  2  lb., 
in  the  Newbury  Spring  Cup.  He  would  no  doubt  have 
been  given  the  same  weight  at  Lincoln,  Epsom,  and 
Kempton  Park,  and  all  three  handicaps  would  have 
been  at  his  mercy.  There  is  not  now  a  particle  of 
interest  in  the  Spring  Handicaps,  as  they  are  all  on 
precisely  the  same  lines,  and  usually  most  indifferent 
productions.  The  Chester  authorities  have  again  very 
wisely  postponed  the  closing  of  the  Chester  Cup  until 
a  much  later  date.  This  handicap  is  to  close  on  March  8, 
which  will  be  the  Tuesdajr  before  Lincoln.  The  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  is  about  the  most  successful  handicap  of  the 
whole  year,  and  the  weights  are  published  only 
thirteen  days  before  the  race  takes  place.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  sensible  arrangement  is  not  adopted  elsewhere. 

Electra  has  been  doing  well  during  the  last  two 
months,  and  she  appears  likely  to  develop  into  a  very 
good-looking  mare  as  a  four-year-old.  Electra  has  no 
engagement  of  any  importance  next  season,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  place  her  profitably,  as  she  will  be 


heavily  weighted  in  handicaps,  and  she  has  incurred 
heavy  penalties  for  nearly  all  of  the  weight-for-age 
stakes  which  are  open  to  her.  She  would  have  no 
chance  for  the  Ascot  Cup  or  any  other  long-distance 
race,  as  she  cannot  stay,  and  she  would  certainly  be 
beaten  by  Bayardo  (and  probably  by  other  horses)  for 
the  Coronation  Cup  at  Epsom.  Electra  was  very 
unlucky  last  season  in  being  beaten  for  the  Oaks  by 
Pero'la  and  for  the  Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot  by 
Princesse  de  Galles.  She  ought  to  have  won  both 
those  races. 

A  morning  paper,  discoursing  upon  next  season’s 
three-year-olds,  informs  its  readers  that  in  the  same 
stable  as  Neil  Gow  Lord  Durham  has  a,  dark  colt 
called  Brancepeth,  which  “is  believed  to  be  of  excep¬ 
tional  promise.”  The  writer  has  apparently  never 
heard  of  Rochester,  who  will  certainly  be  Lord 
Durham’s  best  three-year-old  next  season.  There  never 
yet  was  a  high-priced  yearling  which  was  not  described 
as  “  of  exceptional  promise,”  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  “  promise  ”  turns  out  to  be  mere  moonshine. 
Brancepeth  cost  1,700  gs.  as  a  yearling,  and  he  is  well 
bred  enough  for  anything,  being  by  Gallinule  out  of 
Hackler’s  Pride,  but  he  met  with  some  accident  last 
summer,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  distinguish  himself  oa 
the  Turf.  Brancepeth  need  not  be  thought  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  classic  races,  as  he  has  been  “  added 
to  the  list.”  He  was  a  very  good-looking  colt  last 
spring. 

I  hear  that  Dean  Swift  is  to  be  kept  in  training  for 
another  season,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  if  this  game 
old  horse  manages  to  win  a  good  race  before  his  final 
retirement.  Dean  Swift  has  been  dreadfully  unlucky 
this  year,  as  he  finished  second  for  four  important 
handicaps.  It  was  understood  that  before  last  year '3 
St.  Leger  Your  Majesty. had  beaten  Dean  Swift  at  even 
weights,  and  at  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meet¬ 
ing  Bayardo  defeated  Mr.  Joel’s  old  horse  very  cleverly 
at  7  lb.,  which  was  really  the  St.  Leger  winner’s  best 
performance  as  a  three-year-old.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  good  handicap  running  and  the  highest  weight- 
for-age  form. 

Minoru’s  only  engagements  next  year  are  the  Eclipse 
Stakes  and  the  Atlantic  Stakes  at  Liverpool,  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  stand  much  chance  of  winning  either 
race.  Minoru  was  originally  entered  for  the  Chester 
Vase  and  for  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  but  he  was 
struck  out  of  both  races  when  the  minor  forfeit  was 
declared,  and  he  was  withdrawn  in  March,  1908,  from 
the  Royal  Stakes  of  £1,500  at  Newbury.  This  was  a / 
most  unlucky  mistake,  a-s  the  distance  would  have  just 
suited  Minoru,  who  won  his  first  race  as  a  three-year- 
old  over  this  same  course,  and  the  horses  left  in  are  a 
moderate  lot.  The  distance  is  not  far  enough  for 
Mira  dor,  but  it  would  suit  Valens,  who  has  a  breeding 
allowance  of  9  lb.  The  best  of  the  then  three-year- 
olds  are  Greenback  and  Yellow  Slave. 

The  season  of  1909  will  he  remembered  for  the  unusu¬ 
ally  large  number  of  horses  which  were  justifiably 
expected  to  win  important  races,  but  which  have  failed 
to  distinguish  themselves  to  any  satisfactory  degree. 
Cocksure  II.  and  Glacis  were  marked  twelve  months  ago 
as  horses  to  be  followed,  but  both  of  Lord  Derby’s1  pair 
have  failed  to  stand  training.  Mr.  Neumann’s  mare, 
Siberia,  was  regarded  as  quite  likely  to  win  the  Ascot 
Cup,  but  she  dicf  not  train  on  as  well  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  after  being  beaten  in  two  races, 
she  broke  down  and  retired  from  the  Turf.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  fatuity  of  the  'betting  public  (if  any  such  were 
needed  1)  that  during  the  summer  Siberia  was  backed 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for  the  Gesare witch, 
although  her  running  at  Ascot  and  at  Newmarket  showed 
that  she  had  lost  her  form  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
many  good  judges  doubted  whether  she  would  get 
through  another  preparation.  Lla-ngwm  was  pitched 
upon  early  in  the  year  as  the  probable  winner  of  one  of 
the  Spring  Handicaps,  but  he  was  not  seen  out  until 
Ascot,  when  he  won  »  Biennial  from  a  very  poor  field, 


Seeger’s  Seegeroe,  tlie  new  hair  tint,  doloura  the  hair  a 
beautiful  blonde,  brown,  or  black.  Sample  bottle,  post  free  7d.— 
Proprietors,  Hindes  (Wavers)  Ltd.,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
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an  d  shortly  after-wards  he  broke  down .  Since  Signorin- 
ofcta  won  the  Oaks  she  has  appeared  in  public  only  to 
disgrace  herself,  and  it  is  certainly  a  miracle  that  this 
mare  ever  managed  to  carry  off  the  Derby. 


BOXING — L.T.A. — HENLEY — FOOTBALL— 
CAPTAIN  CREED  AND  “  TRUTH.” 

The  Sporting  Life  has  been  propounding  a  scheme 
for  the  formation  of  a  body  of  an  International  charac¬ 
ter  which  shall  control  the  championships  of  the  boxing 
world.  I  can  only  say  I  wish  any  such  scheme  every 
success..  I.  am  not  in  the  least  impressed  by  the 
statement  that  Lord  Lonsdale’s  approval  has  been 
secured.  That  means  nothing.  No  more  than  my 
approval.  So  far  as  nothing  is  done  to  interfere  with 
amateur  boxing  those  who  control  the  professional  game 
may  do  what  they  like.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  to 
persuade  me  that  under  any  possible  circumstances  any 
International  Board  with  Americans  or  Australians  on  it 
would  be  of  any  earthly  good  to  amateur  boxing  in  this 
country.  Neither  of  those  two  countries  know  what  w<j 
mean  by  amateurism  in  this  country.  Then,  as  to  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  X  confess  I  am  horribly  insular.  X  cannot 
bo  persuaded  that  those  who  run  professional  boxing 
are  any  straighten  or  better  sportsmen  in  the  United 
States  than  those  who  run  amateur  athletics  or  what 
they  are  pleased  to  designate  by  that  term  in  the 
States.  I  am  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the  details  and  inner 
life  of  professional  boxing,  bnt  X  burnbly  confess  that 
I  never  care  a  rap  about  a  big  match  unless  X  see  that 
one  of  our  two  big  .  London  daily  sporting  papers  bas 
a  finger  in  the  pie  or  that  it  is  being  run  by  the 
National  Sporting  Club.  Then  I  feel  that  so  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  everything  will  be  done  to  run  the 
show  straight.  If  the  Sporting  Life  can  by  its  Inter¬ 
national  Board  inoculate  others  with  the  same  high 
standard  of  honesty  and  good' sportsmanship,  well  and 
good.  But  X  very  much  think; that  this  standard  would 
be  swamped  by  the  majority.  The  agathopbagi  cocci 
would  make  mince  pies  of  the  kakophagi  cocci.  This 
is  not  really  bacteriology,  but  something  like  it,  and 
the  adjective  is  used  objectively.  Let  us  protect  British 
boxing  from  contaminating  foreign  influences,  and,  as 
at  the  present  so  in  years  to  come,  the  championship 
won  at  the  N.S.C.  will  mean  that  the  game  has  been 
played  siraightly  and  honestly. 

As  a  corollary  to  what  X  have  said  about  champion 
boxing,  the  manager  of  the  N.S.C. ,  Mr.  Bettinson,  took 
his  annual  benefit  last  week,  and  the  big  shew  was 
1  he -middle-weight  championship  between  Thomas  and 
"Wilson.  The  former,  a  Welshman,  was  out  and  away 
the  best  man,  and  he  won  easily  in  a  round  and  a-half. 
A  lot  of  the  exhibition  boxing  was  quite  good.  Now 
I  know  a  good  many  folk  regard  the  Prize  Ring  with 
horror.  To  them  it  savours  of  brutality.  The  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  Ring  used  to  do  more  than  savour ;  they 
stank  of  brutality  and  ruffianism.  Clubs  like  the  N.S.C. 
have  swept  all  that  is  disgraceful  and  disgusting  away. 
They  insist  on  men  boxing  cleanly  and  according  to 
rules.  The  men  are  medically  examined  to  see  that 
they  are  fit,  and  if  the  fight  is  clean  and  the  men  are 
fit,  then  no  damage  is  likely  to  be  done.  Unfortunately 
the  descriptive  writers  on  the  Prize  Ring  love  to  write 
up  the  blood-stained  features  and  bulging  black  eyes, 
as  though  these  were  things'  that  never  happened  in  a 
schoolboy  fight.  Of  course,  accidents  may  happen  in 
(his,  as  in  any  other  sport,  hut  the  chances  of  a  fatal 
ending  are  very  small  indeed.  It  may  safely  he  stated 
that  after  playing  Rugby  or  Association  football  more 
men  find  themselves  crippled  for  life  than  those  who 
are  temporarily  damaged  by  boxing  or  even  prize-fight¬ 
ing.  By  crippled  I  do  not  mean  that  they  go  about 
with  slings  and  crutches.  But  they  have  so  crocked 
their  knees  or  ankles  that  they  cannot  play  tennis  or 
cricket,  and  have  to  be  very  careful  if  they  have  any 
rough  walking  with  the  guns.  As  for  black  eyes,  they 
are  as  common  as  blackberries  in  October.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  stern  Sabbatical  parent  who  insisted  on  his 
four  Bugby-foptball-playing  sons  going  regularly  to 
church.  At  the  end  of  one  Rugby  season  he  remarked 
that  he  did  not  think  he •  had  marched  them  off  to  church 


on  any  Sunday  without  a  black  eye  or  some  other  minor 
and  visible  damage.  He  concluded  by  sententiously 
remarking  that  it  Was  adjectived  nonsense  to  say  Rugby 
was  a  dangerous  game.  It  was  no  more  dangerous 
than  prize-fighting,  and  he  ha.d  boxed  a  bit  in  his  youth. 
Half  the  horror  of  prize-fighting  arose  from  the  exag¬ 
gerated  descriptions  of  the  damage  men  did  to  each 
other,  and  the  other  half  is  due  to  the  squeamish  fright 
that  modern  sensitive  man  has  when  ho  sees  a  drop 
of  blood.  Neurotic  youth  faints  at  blood  a,s  an  early 
Victorian  girl  did  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse.  By  the 
way,  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  when  it  is  Truth’s 
painful  duty  to  expose  to  the  public  the  erring  ways  of 
defaulting  bookmakers,  the  authorities  of  the  N.S.C. 
take  good  care  to  go  into  the  matter  if  such  an  one 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  their  club.  This  simple 
fact  confirms  me  in  the  view  that  while  we  may  try 
to  instil  the  Colonials  and  Americans  with  a  decent 
sense  of  sport,  we  shall  be  well  advised  to  retain  the 
control  of  the  championships— British,  but  open  to  the 
world— in  our  own  hands.  Then  they  will  be  run 
cleanly  and  straiglvtly,  and  he  worth  winning.  Public 
opinion  in  the  long  run  finds  out  dishonesty,  and  dis¬ 
likes  it.  ‘  r; 

****** 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  framed  a  rule 
iorbiding  players  being  paid  hotel  or  travelling  expenses 
or  entrance  fees  for  open  meetings.  I  gather 
from  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  that  the  peripatetic 
amateur  lawn  tennis  player  who  became  the  very  privi¬ 
leged  guest  ■  of  a  member  of  the  Entertainment  Com¬ 
mittee  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  I  recall  a 
tremendous  tussle  X  had  over  this  subject  a  good  many 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  cracks  were  furious.'  I 
wondered  why,  unless  the  cap  fitted.  X  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  and  a  long  talk  over  the  question  with  one 
of  the  dearest  and,  if  X  may  use  the  expression  quite 
inoffensively,  wildest  Irishmen  that  ever  lived,  and 
that  was  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Mahony.  Well,-  X  was 
enabled  to  open  his  eyes  considerably.  As  a  result, 
lawn  tennis  opinion  came  round  to  my  view.  At  the 
same  time  X  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  com¬ 
mittees,  in  order  to  get  players,  do  offer  travelling  and 
other  expenses.  They  should  not  do  so.  It  should  he 
the  duty  of  the  player,  in  the  interest  of  the  game,  to 
forward  such  offers  to  headquarters,  and  then  the 
L.T.A.  should  as  a  penalty  forbid  the  meeting  for  a 
year.  1  hope  the  L.T.A.  will  not  indulge  in  too  much 
legislation  about  the  number  of  open  meetings  that 
are  held.  Let  organisers  get  them  up  and  conduct 
them  under  L.T.A.  rules ;  that  is  all  that  concerns  the 
L.T.A.  If  they  fail  financially,  that  is  the  concern 
solely  of  those  who  have  been  imprudent  enough  to 
try  to  run  before  they  could  walk. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Steward  presided  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
A.R.A.  To  him  is  due  ail  the  organisation  on  which 
a  successful  Henley  Regatta  depends  for  its  success. 
But,  of  course,  that  task  is  done  in  a  different  capacity. 
Well,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Henley  Stewards 
he  had  to  present  a  doleful  budget  of  increased  rental 
and  lower  receipts.  Mr.  Forster  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  and  suggested  that  a  practical  method 
of  showing  the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
rowing  men  would  be  for  them  to  whip  up  subscrip¬ 
tions  amongst  rowing  men  for  the  Henley’s  funds. 
This  is  a.  very  good  idea,  no  doubt.  But  I  doubt  if 
he  will  get  much.  The  Henley  river-side  landlords 
make  a  pile  of  unearned  increment  out  of  Henley.  Do 
they  subscribe  as  they  ought?  Do  the  brewers,  with 
the  tied  houses  and  their  monopoly  value,  pay  up  as 
they  should  do?  Henley  and  its  neighbourhood  makes 
a  very  good  thing  out  of  the  regatta,  and  the  local 
profits  are  so  large  that  the  expenses  of  the  regatta 
could  be  well  borne  by  the  locality.  But  X  do  not 
blame  the  people  of  Henley.  Like  all  good 
Imperialists,  they  object  to  pay,  and  throw  all  the 
burden  on  the  working  man  :  in  this  case  the  oarsman. 

*  *  *  *  *  "  * 

1  see  a  great  deal  of  fuss  is'  being  made  about  the 
age  of  Lewis,  the  last  selected  Cambridge  three-quarter. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  blue  that  has  played. 


*  -  vvv  vmw-v,  Av*-**» 
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Trader  who  so  humorously  drags  in  polo  to  support  his  fiscal 
theories,  and,  incidentally,  to  belabour  the  House  ol  Lords,  has 
caused  me  to  be  suspected  of  having  written  the  article  in  Truth, 
to  which  I  refer,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  my  essay.  This 
misapprehension  is  fair  neither  to  him  nor  to  me,  and  1  must  ask 
you  to  remove  it.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  subtle  style  of 
your  correspondent  renders  his  meaning  elusive  to  my  “bluff 
military” — his  description — mind,  and  that  the  only  clear  idea 
which  is  revealed  to  me  is  that  he  considers  it  a  “  matter  of  no 
small  moment  ”  that  while  the  Sportsman  neatly  chaffed  him  for 
mixing  up  polo  -with  politics,  it  published  an  extract  from  ,my 
Fortnightly  paper  without  protest.  This  naturally  appears  a 
more  serious  affair  to  him  than  it  dees  to  me. 

I  notice  that  your  political  econ-emist  returns  to  the  charge  in 
the  current  issue  of  Truth.  This  time  the  Sportsman  escapee, 
but  I  am  paid  such  extravagant  compliments  that  I  am  afraid  that 
the  misapprehension  to  which  I  have-  alluded  will  become  more 
widespread  until  this  letter  as  published. 

1  must  confess,  however,  that,  as  regards  myself,  there  is  a 
fly  in  the  ointment,  for  in  so  far  -as  I  can  understand  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  original  -method  of  expression,  I  have  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  he  has  not  read  the  paper  in  the  Fortnightly. — I 
am,  yours  truly,  Percy  Creed. 

P.S. — I  am  sending  -a  -copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Editor  of  tlm 
Sportsman,  as  the  postscript  which  aroused  your  correspondent’s 
enthusiasm  was  quoted  verbatim  in  that  paper. 

It  would  appear  that  people  are  as  suspicious  about 
Captain  Creed  as  he-  is  about-  the*  morality  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hurling' ham  Club.  No,  he  did  not  write 
anything  in  Truth.  Before  Truth  calls  people  horse- 
copers  and  shopkeepers  masquerading  as  gentlemen,  it 
requires  facts.  He-  gave  none.  I  did  read  the  article 
and  the  postscript.  It  was  clear  that  if  the  committee 
of  copers-  and  masqueraders  had  issued  the  challenge 
this  language  would  not-  have  been.  used.  I  do  regard 
it  a, s  a  serious  matter  that  the  Sportsman  published 
such  allegations  without  a  word  of  dissent.  By  so  doing 
it  seemed  to  m-ei  to  give-  its  sanction  to  these-  charges. 
I  trust  Captain  Creed  is  satisfied  with  my  statement 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  article  in  Truth. 
His  friends  must  find  he  has  a  pretty  easy  leg-  to  pull. 
The'  most  abusive  people  -are  generally1  singularly  sensi¬ 
tive.  Captain  Cree-d  is  one-  of  the  many  -criers,  of  stink¬ 
ing-  fish  about  his  own  country.  What  will  America 
think  of  a  challenge  issued  by  copers  and  shopkeepers? 


A  GREAT  ART  COLLECTION 


An  event  that  is  commanding  widespread  attention  is  the  dispersal  of  the  choice 
collection  of  Art  Treasures  brought  together  by  the  eminent  connoisseurs 
Messrs.  Wills  &  Simmons.  The  sale  is  occasioned  by 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR .  WILLS  FROM  THE  FIRM, 

During  the  years  these  gentlemen  have  been  associated  as  collectors  and 
distributors  theyr  have  accumulated  many  fine  pieces  of  x 

RARE  QUEEN  ANNE,  CHIPPENDALE,  SHERATON  ADAM, 
LOUIS  XV.  AND  XVL  FURNITURE, 

OLD  ORIENTAL,  CONTINENTAL,  &  ENGLISH  PORCELAINS, 

Including  specimens  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Worcester,  Derby,  Swansea, 
Nantgarw,  Wedgwood,  and  many  others. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  large  and  representative  collection  of 

VALUABLE  MINIATURES, 

RARE  XV8.  CENTURY  AND  OTHER  BRONZES, 
MARBLE  GROUPS  AND  FIGURES, 

Also  the  beautiful  specimens  of  German  XVI,  and  XVII.  Century  glass. 

To  the  collector  of 

ENGLISH  CHINA 

an  unrivalled  opportunity  is  afforded  of  securing  unique  specimens  of  Chelsea, 
Bristol,  Worcester,  Swansea,  Derby,  etc.,  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

The  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  offered,  containing  many 
specimens  worthy  of  our  National  Museums,  and  bears  excellent  testimony  to 
the  taste  and  judgment  of 


All  I  can  say  is  that  if  children  are  selected  to  play 
against  a  team  like  Oxford  was  this  year,  the  selectors 
must  take  the  consequences.  Infant 'prodigies  are  quitei 
sufficiently  exploited  on  the  concert  platform. 

■X*  *  X*  •*  -H- 

The  Celtic  temperament  seems  to  lose  itself  at  Rugby 
football.  Perhaps  it  only  needs  control.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  despite  further  protest  and  explanation,  Newport 
has.  definitely  decided  to  not  arrange  any  more  matches 
with  Llanelly.  The-  ultimate  cause  of  the  rupture  was 
the  rough  play  in  this  match  on  November  27.  As 
this  is  not  the  first  time-  that  Newport  lias  had  to  cancel 
fixtures  with  the  Llanelly  club,  the  Newport  committee 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  take  this  strong  line. 
Well,  I  hope  Llanelly  will  learn  manners.  Perhaps 
the  two  teams  could  compromise  and  invite  Mr.  Potter 
Irwin  to  referee.  It  is  funny,  but  the  Welsh  clubs  and 
Leicester  seem  to  have  an  objection  to  our  admittedly 
best  referees  superintending  their  matches.  He-  knows 
the  tricks  of  halves  and  forwards,  and  insists  on 
straight,  clean  play.  Those  who  are  liable  to  slip  from 
the  paths  of  virtue  do  not  like  strong  judges. 

The  Hungarian  F.A.  is  taking  the-  lead  in  demand¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  prohibition  that  prevents  Con¬ 
tinental  clubs  meeting  {he  English  A. F.A.  The  view 
of  the  Hungarians  is  that  polities  have-  nothing  to  do 
with  sport,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the-  game  on  the  Continent  should  be  retarded 
|  by  the  action  of  the  F.A.,  Ltd.  That  body  has  chosen 
to  impose  its  tyrannies  on  the  Continental  players. 
Its  object  is  to  score  over  other  English  players.  It 
resorts  to  bullying  and  boycotting,  and  uses  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Associations  as  its  tools. 

*X*  4c* 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  editor 

of  Truth : — 

Sir, — The  appreciation — headed  “  Polo  Scandals  ” — of  my  paper 
on  Polo  (in  the  December  number  of  the  Fortnightly),  which 
appeared  in  Truth  of  December  8,  impels  me  to  make  a  dis¬ 
claimer,  which  I  motet  ask  you  t-o  publish.  The  enthusiastic  Free 
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TEUT  H. 


Price  Is, 


1910. 


By  post,  Is.  !jd. 


READY  EARLY  IN  JANUARY, 


CONTEMPORARY  OPINION, 


Times.  “A useful  volume.” 

Manchester  Guardian—- That  extraordinary  annual.” 

Morning  Post— -a  valuable  addition  to  the  bookshelves  of 
all  business  men.” 

Baiey  Chronicle.  “  Regarded  merely  as  an  mvfetment  U 
likely  to  pay  a  big  dividend.” 

Sheffield  Independent—1-  This  valuable  annual.” 

Liverpool  Courier— “a  beneficent  journalistic  enterprise 

*.  *  a  w°nderfully  complete  guide  to  the  devices,  disguises, 
and  whereabouts  of  a  host  of  ingenious  rogues.” 

Morninq  Leader— -A  guide  to  the  whole  tribe  of  impostors, 
usurers,  begging-letter  writers,  trick  advertisers,  and 
bucket-shops  who  prey  on  the  ignorant,  the  credulous, 
and  the  poor.” 

Birmingham  Post— -An  interesting  and  valuable  book  of 
reference.” 

Star—-  Should  have  a  wide  circulation,  especially  among  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  advise  the  poor  and  the  young,” 

Financial  News— -A  good  deal  more  than  a  shillingsworth  of 
information  and  amusement.” 


Manchester  Evening  News— -Its  usefulness  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.” 

Sphere— “Makes  pathetic  but  also  amusing  reading.” 

Irish  News— “That  wonderful  annual,” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette— -a  remarkable  and  handy  compilation 
.  .  .  The  frankest  book  of  its  kind  we  know.” 

Scotsman.—-  That  well-known  and  useful  compilation.” 

Dailt  News.  Particularly  useful  to  the  busy  man  or  woman.” 
Yorkshire  Observer.-'' This  „ni4ue  gnidc  t0  the  3lladysid8 

of  life.” 

Lancet— -Contains  more  useful  information  than  many  an 
encyclopaedia.  ” 

Weekly  Times— -The  Humbugs’  ‘Who’s  Who’  .  .  .  the 

most  useful  and  entertaining  shillingsworth  of  the 
year.” 

Spectator— “A  ‘black  list’  which  persons  with  a  speculative 
turn  or  possessed  with  the  idea  of  getting  things  very 
cheap  will  do  well  to  consult.” 

Referee—-  Undoubtedly  supplies  a  public  want.” 


44 


Ututfo  '  publishing  ©ffi 

10,  BuLi  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C 

WILL  BE  OBTAINABLE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  BOOKSELLERS'.’  *  '' • 
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TRUTH. 


THE  BEGINNERS. 

Now  day  had  burst  the  portals  of  the  sky 
And  forth  from  the  pavilion  came  a  cry, 

“  Awake  and  get  your  sticks,  my  merry  men, 

Ere  yet  our  mid-day  dinner-hour  is  nigh/’ 

And  out  there  sauntered  from  the  open  door 
Four  men  the  club  had  never  seen  before, 

Each  with  a  caddie,  ragged,  rude,  and  smart; 

And  each  within  his  fist  a  driver  bore. 

Then  as  they  ambled  slowly  from  the  hut, 

One  whose  large  mouth  was  Very  seldom  shut 
Asked  of  his  neighbour  in  a  raucous  tone, 

“  What  is  a  putter,  pray,  and  what’s  a  putt1?” 

And  now  they  reached  the  course,  and  placed  the  ball 
Which  hung  “uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall” 

(As  Mr.  Arnold’s  Sohrab  once  remarked), 

But  none  could  drive  the  wretched  thing  at  all. 

The  caddies  were,  as  people  say,  in  fits, 

For  all  around  the  ground  was  cut  to  bits; 

And  one  mad  golfer  vowed  with  wicked  words, 

“  If  this  goes  on  I’m  like  to  lose  my  wits.” 

At  length  by  dint  of  luck  they  left  the  tee, 

Save  one  whose  efforts  were  a  sight  to  see ; 

And  he  with  savage  growlings  cursed  the  course, 
And  once  or  twice  did  curse  the  other  three. 

t  '  \  '  '  * 

It  boots  not  now  in  this  my  rhyme  to  tell 

How  cleeks  were  split  and  brasseys  broke  as  well, 

Or  how  they’d  only  reached  the  second  hole 
When  came  the  music  of  the  distant  bell. 

» 

“  0  come  along,”  says  one,  “  and  leave  the  wise 
To  play  this  awful  game  which  I  despise ; 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot  play 
Unless  we  use  some  balls  of  larger  size.” 

“  And  were  it  legal,  then  to-night  I’d  go 
And  send  to  Dante’s  circle  down  below 

The  man  who  told  me  to  attempt  the  game, 

The  very  worst  I’m  ever  like  to  know. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTORING. 


Protection  and  the  Motor  Trade. 

AS  the  General  Election  approaches,  Protectionist 
Writers  in  the  motoring  press  are  becoming  more 
and  more  insistent  as  to  the  benefit  which  motor  manu¬ 
facturers  would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  their 
policy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  motor 
manufacturers  as  a  class- — native  ones,  that  is  to  say — 
are  enthusiastically  Protectionist.  Nor  is  this  in  any 
way  surprising.  Naturally,  the  British  motor  maker, 
looking  to  his  own  interests  alone,  would  be  glad  to 
see  a  handsome  duty  clapped  on  foreign  cars.  If  it  were 
a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to 
object,  while  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.,  such  as  they  have 
in  the  States,  he  would  probably  consider  nothing  out 
of  the  way.  Why,  indeed,  should  he?  Obviously  it 
would  suit  his  book  individually  to  have  foreign  cars 
excluded  altogether,  if  this  could  he  managed.  Failing 
this  desirable  consummation,  therefore,  he  is  all  Mor 
as  high  a  duty  as  possible. 

What,  however,  he  does1  not  always  se&m  to  realise 


Lord  Roberts  has  driven  a  six-cylinder  Noiseless  Napier  since 
1907,  thus  patronising  the  best  make  of  car  and  one  that  is  British- 
built  throughout. 


is  that  if  he  obtains  protection  from  foreign  competition 
in  this  way  ever3r  other  branch  of  trade  and  commerce 
in  the  country  will  insist  on  similar  treatment,  and  that 
the  collective  result  will  be  something  vastly  different 
from  what  he  supposes  by  looking  at  his  own  case  alone. 
In  other  wotds,  the  question  is  not  one  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  taking  the  case  of  a  single  trade.  A  policy 
which  might  be  most  profitable  if  adopted  in  the  interests 
of  One  industry  only,  wears  a  very  different  aspect 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  applying  it  all  round. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  reason  against  Pro¬ 
tection  in  the  case  of  the  motor  trade.  But  it  is  the 
most  important  one,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  be 
most  frequently  overlooked. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  at  least  one  or  two  British  motor  manufacturers 
who  are  capable  of  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  wider 
standpoint  than  that  adopted  by  most  of  their  fellows, 
and  who  are  absolutely  opposed  to  Protection.  One 
such,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Edward  Powell,  formerly 
chairman  and  managing  director  of  the  Humber  Co. 
Some  remarks  which  he  made  on  this  subject  about  a 
couple  of  years  ago  may  be  recalled  just  now.  “How 
do  you  account  for  the  fact?”  he  was  asked,  “that  so 
many  motor  manufacturers,  are  Protectionists?” 

To  which  he  replied  :  — - 

I  can  only  do  so  by  supposing  they  all  make  the  assumption 
that  by  keeping  foreign  cars  out  of  England  their  own  Eng¬ 
lish  trade  would  be  larger,  and  that  they  would  be  equally  well 
able  to  compete  with  their  foreign  competitors,  in  other  countries. 
But  they  appear  to  forget  that  no  House  of  Commons  would  ever 
consent  to  import  duties  on  manufactured  goods  alone,  and  that 
the  result  of  import  duties  in  the  wide  manner  they  suggest  must 
of  necessity  increase  the  cost  of  living,  and  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  goods  in  England.  Either  our  labour 
bill  would  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  of  our  workpeople  ot  tRey  would  suffer  by  the  change 
in  policy,  and  the  price  of  our  cars  would  have  to  be  put  up,  not 
only '  to  English  purchasers,  but  to  foreign  customers  as  well, 
and  we  should  thus  lose  the  advantages  we  now  have  in  com¬ 
peting  in  neutral  markets. 

Mr.  Powell  ob  served  further  on  the  same  occasion :  — 

Universal  experience  show’s  that  keen  competition  invariably 
leads  to  improved  systems  of  manufacture,  and  consequently  the 
production  of  a  better  article  at  a  lower  cost,  and  the  motor 
trade  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Therefore  we  do  not 
desire  any  protection  in  the  motor  trade.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  keen  competition  of  the  Game  kind  in  the  cycle  trade.  By 
improving  our  methods  of  production,  hou’ever,  we  soon  killed 
this  competition,  and  we  are  now’,  as  a  single  firm,  exporting  more 
bicycles  than  all  the  foreign  bicycles  put  together  which  are  being 
imported  into  England. 

“And  I  have  little  doubt,”  added  Mr.  Powell,  “that 
the  same  thing  will  happen  in  due  course  in  the  motor 
trade.” 

****** 

Discussing  the  principle  of  pneumatic  suspension,  one 
of  the  leading  motoring  papers  observes  ;  — “  The  one 
great  criterion  by  which  the  pneumatic  spring  will  stand 
or  fall  is-  that  of  comfort.”  But  is  this  quite  a  correct 
statement  of  the  case?  There  is  not  much  doubt,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  by  means  of  pneumatic  suspension  perfect 
comfort  for  the  passenger  can  be  secured ;  but  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  effect  wall  be  equally 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  unsprung  parts  of  the  car, 
namely,  wheels,  axles,  and  differential,  when  solid  tyres, 
that  is-  to  say,  are  employed  in  place  of  pneumatic ; 
and  this,  therefore,  seems  to  be  really  the  crucial  point 
at  issue.  At  the  same  time  there  seems  to-  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  the  parts  in  question  sufficiently  strong 
to  stand  solid  tyres  when  required,  as  in  the  case  of 
motor  omnibuses,  and  it  should  be  quite  possible  to 
do  the  same,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  motor  cars,  to 
which  end  a  little  sacrifice  of  lightness  and  speed  would 
be  well  repaid  if  it  involved  getting  rid  of  pneumatics 
But  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
problem  of  the  pneumatic  spring  is  only  a  matter  of 
providing  comfortable  suspension  for  the  passenger. 


Wellington  House,  Buckingham  Gate.  The  Ideal  Resi¬ 
dential  Hotel.  Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  or  Single  Rooms 
for  long  or  short  periods.  Magnificent  Public  Rooms.  Recherche 
Restaurant.  Afternoon  Teas.  Wedding  Receptions.  Telephone, 
Yictoria737. — Tariff  on  application  to  W.  M.  Nefzger,  Manager 
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The  recently  invented  re-inf orced  inner-tube  has  been 
quickly  followed  b}^  other  devices  embodying*  more  or 
less  closely  the  same  principle.  One,  for  instance,  is 
the  so-called  “protective  corset/'  introduced  by  the 
Stepney  Wheel  people.  This  seems  to  be  simply  a 
tfun  but  tough  kind  of  gaiter,  in  which  the  inner-tube 
is  completely  enfolded,  and  the  effect  of  which  is,  it 
is  said,  greatly  to  increase  the  life  of  the  tube  and  to 
afford  it  invaluable  protection  when  the  cover  is  badly 
burst  or  worn.  This  device,  it  may  be  noted,  can  be 
employed  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  inner-tube 
without  any  alteration.  Almost  precisely  similar  in 
principle  is  the  Kempshall  “Fearnought”  liner,  which 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Kempshall  Tyre  Co. 
These  liners  are  made'  in  all  sizes  from  760*  by  90  to 
935  by  135,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  course  of  prolonged  experiments*.  Once 
again  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  same  idea 
has  been  occupying  a  number  of  minds  almost 
simultaneously. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Autocar  has  been  publishing 
the  results  of  some  interesting-  experiments  which  he 
has  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
power  absorbed  in  _  the  gear-box  through  the  use  of 
grease  and  oil  of  different  degrees  of  consistency,  and 
his  conclusions  are  well  worth  attention.  Generally 
the  tests  conducted  seem  to  have  made  it  plain  that 
much  more  power  is  absorbed  in  this  way  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  the  amount  of  absorption 
•increases  directly  with  the  degree  of  viscosity  of  the 
grea.se  and  with  the  quantity  employed.  That  is  to  say, 
t* .  toss. of  power  was  least  when  the  gear  wheels'  merely 
ripped  in  the  grease  or  oil,  and  increased  steadily  as 
the  quantity  was  added  to,  and  in  the  same  way  it 
increased  with  the  thickness  of  the  lubricant  used. 

“  I-!  .-case  °f  one  well-known  grease,”  we  are  told, 

which  is  stated  to  increase  the  power  and  cling  to 
the  gears  the  worst  results  were  obtained.  With  the 
ordinary  and  less-  sticky  type  of  yellow  motor  grease 
the  results  were  somewhat  better.”  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  that  the  matter  is  one  worth  more  attention 
than  it  gets-  especially  -as  regards  small  cars,  in  the 
ease,  of  which  it  is  -of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 

Any  young  man  of  to-day  with  a  bent  for  mechanics 
?  /ailp  S  Ure  of  grains,  might  well  do  worse  than 
r<Pfd}  to  Professor  Morgan,  manager  of  the  Daimler 
"O’®  ^UP1S.  Department,  at  Coventry,  and  ascertain 
paraculars  ot  the  various  motor  engineering  scholarships 
which  that  enterprising  company  has  now  offered  for 
public  competition  for  some  time  past.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  consist  of  five  altogether,  and  carry  with  them 
systematic  instruction  in  both  theory  and  practice,  as 
.  e,  as  a  salary,  though  only  a  nominal  one,  and,  what 
is  far  more  important,  an  excellent  prospect  of  obtain- 
ng  a  valuable  position  subsequently  in  the  company’s 
service.  In  the  railway  world  a,  similar  system  ha 
ong  been  in  existence,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 

the  same  plan  being  followed  now.  in  the  kindred  sphere 
of  motor  engineering.  * mere 


WOMAN. 


CLOTHES  AND  CONDUCT. 

\/f/"  D  are  ^kat  we  wear,”  I  said  sententiously,  when 
u  i  a  chorus  of  intimates  flouted  the  assertion  as 
characteristic  nonsense  inspired  by  your  idle  love  of 
meaningless  paradox  and  perennial  affection  for  the 
cneap  pun.”  And  out  of  respect  to  the  goodwill  fetish 
which  we  had  been  so  very  carefully  worshipping  for 
four  days,  I  amiably  submitted  to  the  criticism  with  a 
quiet  II  may  be  so.”  But  1  have  the  consciousness 
of  right,  and  I  realise  that  the  advent  of  the  New  Year 
is  a  good  time  to  analyse  our  omissions  and  commis¬ 
sions.  Did  not  the  immortal  poet  declare  that 
manners  maketh  man?  And  as  assuredly  do  modes 
make  manners.  Mere  history  reveals  that  stiff  and 
stately  ways  invariably  accompanied  stiff  and  stately 
gowns ;  and  that  woman  was  definitely  more  unap¬ 
proachable  in  a  crinoline  than  under  the  influences  of 
the  clinging  draperies  of  the  Empire  period. 

Stage  law  ordains  that  clothes  should  indicate  char¬ 
acter  and  condition,  and  Hamlet  struts  his  melancholy 
lour  in  black,  despite  the.  fact  that  no  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  stated  that  red  was  the 
colour  for  national  mourning  in  Denmark  at  his  time 
VV  e  have  always  the  Magdalen  in  grey,  while  no  sane 
person  on  the  boards  would  dream  of  goino-  mad  in 
anything  but  white,  and  the  case  of  Mephistopheles  is 
tor  ever  warmly  expressed  in  scarlet. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  perhaps  amusing,  to  prove  the 
lelations  of  dothes  and  conduct— poor  relations  voa* 
V>1  '  Dunking,  but  anyhow  they  are  near  ones5,  and 
control  with  considerable  power.  And  I  would  dare 
asseit  that  she  who  could  declare  that  her  dress  has 
never  influenced  her  deed  is  superior  to  the  common 
order  of  womamty.  Doctors,  with  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  ot  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the  case,  have  been 
known  to  advise  a  new  hat  as  an  infallible  prescription 
lor  the  nerve-struck  lady  patient  who  has  not  enough 
energy  to  go  out.  And  which  of  us  can  deny  that  the 
possession  of  the  short  walking  skirt  of  excellent  cut 
v.  ill  tempt  us  from  the  fireside,  where  we  would  be  more 
like  to  linger  did  we  feel  a  complete  satisfaction  with 
ie  shape  of  our  tea-gown  and  the  becomingness  of  its 
colour? 

Watch  the  face  of  any  one  who  attends  a  party  con¬ 
scious  that  her  dress  is  without  fear  and  without 
reproach  of  the  date  of  yesterday.  There  is  pride  in 
every  line  of  her,  as  she  peacocks  her  eminently 
correct  tail  up  the  room.  The  well-dressed  woman  is 
always  more  self-confident  than  the  ill-dressed,  and  self- 
confidence  most  surely,  breeds  success. 

Few  or  us  are  too  old  to  find  that  the  weather  is 
extremely  chilly  when  our  new  fur  coat  has  arrived, 
and  that  the  heat  is  oppressive  when  that  same  garment 
lingers  by  the  way  of  the  furriers.  Then,  again  I 
have  known  the  acquirement  of  an  extremely  comfort- 
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able  pair  of  square-heeled  walking1  boots  induce  a 
love  of  active  exercise  unshared  by  those  whose  minc¬ 
ing  steps  but  know  to  trip  in  the  high-heeled  pointed 
shoe. 

So  far  as  evil  and  all  uncharitableness  may  beset  us, 
it- must  be  conceded  that  we  exhibit  most  kindly  senti¬ 
ments  towards  our  dearest  friend  when  our  costume  is 
more  attractive  than  hers,  and  that-  we  more  readily 
forgive  our  enemies  should  they  trespass  against  us  in 
inferior  raiment;  while  the  most  militant  Suffragette 
in  her  confidential  moments  confesses  that  amongst  her 
horrors  of  prison  is  the  un-self-respecting  degradation 
of  the  uniform. 

Indisputable  are  the  points  that  you  may  feel  more 
sad  in  black  than  in  pale  blue,  anti  older  when  in  dark 
brocade  than  in  light  muslin.  And  in  this  .latter 
instance  it  is  noticeable  that  the  .elderly  woman  dressed 
and  behaving  “  as  sich  ”  is  an  absentee  now  from  the 
social  circle.  She  fits  her  manners  to  her  modes,  and 
her  modes  are  definitely  designed  for  the  maiden. 
Which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  when  we  have  before  us  that  radiant 
example  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  youthful  fashions — - 
her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Perish  my  critics !  They  spoke  out  of  the  depth  of 
their  ignorance  or  want  of  thought,  and  even  now  may 
be  proving  both,  since  the  whole  party  is  occupied  in 
devising  the  impromptu  fancy  dress.  If  you  want  to 
realise  how  little  people  understand  themselves  or 
their  personality,  consider  them  -while  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  fancy  dresses.  Which  of  us  has  not  met  Joan  of 
Arc  with  the  face  of  a  new-born  babel  Or  Mary  Queen 
'of  Scots,  red-haired,  large  featured,  and  defmitely 
plain?  Or  the  stout  nyrnph,  or  the  golden-haired 
Salome?  while  she  of  the  dreamy  eyes  will  be  repre¬ 
senting  a  red  letter-box,  and  the  definite  Oriental  greets 
you  all  beplaited  as  Gretehen. 

But,  remembering  that-  charity  is  the  keynote,  of  my 
present-day  circumstances,  I  will  further  refrain  from 
this  topic,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  an  arriving 
visitor  who  but  now  walks  up  the  drive  clad  in  the 
most  becoming  glory  of  a  short  cloth  walking-dress#  of 
biscuit  colour,  crowned  with  a  cap  of  ermine,  above  a 
scarf  of  ermine,  and  accompanied  by  a  muff  of  ermine, 
I  will  be  tempted  to  a  pleasant  consideration  of  the 
great  fur  question. 

“All  women  look  well  in  furs,”  wrote  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  and  he  was  right.  It  was  a  pity  he  did  not 
tell  ns  how  we  may  all  arrive  at  this  “  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

* 

Ermine  is  an  adorable  specimen  of  its  kind,  yet  it  is 
very  expensive,  and  it  has  not  the  habit  of  durability 
which  we  would  cultivate  in  our  expensive  possessions. 
However,  it  may  easily  be  cleaned  under  domestic 
auspices,  and  if  the  fates  are  kind,  will  survive  at  least 
three  seasons.  It  does  not,  however,  engender  much 
warmth,  and  those  who  have  their  evening  coats  of 
ermine  would  do  well  to  have  a  zenana,  as  well  as  the 
satin  lining.  Zenana  is  a  fabric  which  has  much  of  my 
respect.  Soft  and  silk  woven  on  the  one  side,  woollen 
on  the  other,  it  offers  itself  for  warm  bedroom  wraps, 
as  a  substitute  for  flannel  as  petticoats,  and  as  an  ideal 
material  for  linings  or  for  winter  dressing-jackets.  Eor 
these  last  only  look  really  well  in  pale  colours ;  per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  it  in  white,  but  recognise  its  charms 
in  pink  and  blue.  An  excellent  trimming  is  a  narrow 
ham  of  ermine  or  white  rabbit,  while  any  device  in 
white  silk  braid  or  embroidery  may  he  commended, 
together  with  a  hem  of  -soft  white  satin. 

Petit  grh  is  a  fur  more  patronised  in  Paris  than  in 
London.  Extremely  pretty  dresses  for  young  gads 
made  in  cloLli  of  light  colours  are  well  trimmed  with 
this,  an  admirable  example  in  pastel-blue  being  worn 
by  Miss  Marie  Lohr  at  The  Playhouse. 


Thomas  Goode  &  Go.— China,  glass,  pottery,  fireproof  ware. 
Sole  agents  in  ihe  United  Kingdom  for  the  famous  “ Bi-Metal' 
(eor  '  'mgd  with  pure  sheet  silver)  Cooking  Utensils.  lilna- 
t:  -iej  freb. — South  And  ley  street,  London. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

XXX. — Woman  in  the  Witness  Box. 

“  Do  women  make  as  good  witnesses  as  men;  Mr. 
Court?  You  must  have  seen  lots  of  both.” 

“As  a  rule,  I  should  say  No,”  I  answered,  “if  the 
case  is  one  of  real  importance.  A  woman’s  mind  is  not 
trained—  speaking  generally — to  translate  her  thoughts 
into  accurate  language.  I  am  not  referring  now  to 
girls  with  a  University  education ;  they  are  unique, 
■and  an  interesting  study.  They  are  accustomed  to 
expressing  themselves  with  care  on  paper,  with  the 
knowledge  that  what  they  are  writing  will  be  subject 
to  keen  criticism.  During  the  whole  time  they  are 
‘  up,’  they  attend  debates  and  have  to  give  oral  state¬ 
ments  in  public  of  their  views  on  all  subjects — again 
with  the  certainty  of  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
a  debater — and  the  result  is  that  they  are  a  class  apart, 
trained  to  accurate  statement.” 

She  had  been  “up”  and  done  well,  and  pleasure  was 
stamped  on  her  face  at  this  tribute — but  it  was  true 
all  the  same. 

“I  have  discovered  a  new  opening  in  life,”  she  said; 

“  I  shall  become  a  witness.” 

I  smiled,  and  continued  : 

“  The  ordinary  girl,  from  the  time  she'  leaves 
school,  allows  her  mind  to  lie  fallow,  except  for  the 
absorption  of  novels,  literature  of  the  day,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  information  to  enable  her  to  talk  decently  at 
dinner.  But  her  mental  training  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  she  is  accurate  or  not.  No  man 
would  be  hard-hearted  enough  to  tell  a  pretty  girl  that 
she  was  an  inaccurate  idiot,  however  much  he  might 
think  sd.” 

“Your  views  on  women  are  always  refreshing,”  she 
replied,  “you’re  so  gloriously  frank  and  outspoken.” 

I  was  exaggerating  a  little  for  her  benefit,  but  I  did 
not  tell  her  so. 

“  Thank  you  1  ”  I  said ;  “  now  let  me  apply  this  to 
the  witness  box.” 

“  When  she  -sees  a  motor  accident,  as  you  did  the 
other  day,  she  is  so  accustomed  to  rounding  off  her 
stories  if  she  is  a  .good  conversationalist,  and  so  in¬ 
capable  of  expression  if  she  is  a  bad  one,  that  it’s  ten 
to  one  that  she  will  say  -a  great  deal  too  much  or  a 
great  deal  too  little.  And  when  I  hear  a  woman  giving 
evidence  that  I  think  is  lying,  I  always  remember  the 
charming  bon  mot:  ‘No  one  knows  the  value  of  a 
lie  like  a  woman  that,  has  the  reputation  of  speaking 
the  truth.’  ” 

“But,”  she  said,  “given  a  woman  trained  to  self- 
expression  and  obviously  trying  to  speak  the  truth,  is 
not  she  impregnable?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered  ;  “  she  is  the  hardest  type  of  witness- 
to  break  down,  but  the  mistake  some  perfectly  truthful 
women  make  is  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  keep  within 
the  actual  four-quarters  of  the  truth  that  they  hesitate- 
and  think  and  wobble — not  because  they  want  to  lie, 
but  because  they  are  dying  to  be  accurate,  with  the 
result  that  the  jury  say  to  themselves  that  the  witness 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  so  she  does  infinitely  more 
harm  to  her  case  than  good.” 

“Have  you  -ever  seen  them  cry  in  the  box?” 

“  I  have  seen  them  do  everything  that  mortal  woman 
can  do.  I  have  watched  them  cry,  faint,  ask  for  water 
as  if  about  to  faint,  ask  for  leave  to  sit  down,  mop  their 
eyes  with  a  two-inch  duster,  make  eyes  at  the  judge, 
make  eyes  at  the  jury,  and  answer  a  cross-examining 
counsel  as  if  he  was  out  on  a  summer  day’s  picnic 
and  could  bo  wheedled  into  kindness.” 

“  And  does  crying  succeed  '?•  ’.’ 

“When  it’s  genuine,  it’s  beastly.  You  feel  such  a 
brute.  It’s  like  taking' part  in  the  Inquisition.  And 
you  want  to  go  up  and  put  an  arm  round  her  and 
say  ‘  There,  there,’  but  you  can’t ;  and  every  one  feels 
supremely  uncomfortable.  That’s  if  it  is  genuine. 
And  that’s  what  makes  a  man’s  tears  so  awful.  I  once 
saw  a  man  who  had  to  give  evidence  against  one  of  his 
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children  break  down  in  Court  and  speak  with  the  tears 
pouring  down  his  cheeks.  It  was  horrible.  That  beats 
any  woman’s  crying  that  you  can  ever  dream  of.” 

Because  you  feel  there’s  nothing  you  can  do  to 
comfort  him,”  she  said  softly. 

A  man  can  t  comfort  another  man  ;  that’s  woman’s 
work,”  I  replied. 

And  would  you  mind  defending  a  woman  if  you 
knew  she  was  guilty  ?  ” 

I  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

Et  tu,  Brute?”  I  ventured. 

“Why?”  she  replied. 

I  thought  3rou  knew  more.  That  is  the  inevitable 
question  which  every  barrister  is  asked  at  dinner  by 
some  woman  at  least  once  a  week.  They  even  debate 
upon  it  at  their  clubs.” 

“  W  e’ve  got  one  on  next  week.” 

“  I  thought  as  much.  In  the  first  place,  our  work 
may  be  either  civil  or  criminal;  the  first  refers  to 
everything,  from  breach  of  promise  to  stocks  and 
shaies,  the  latter  only  to  crime.  Lots  of  men  at 
the.  Bar  never  touch  crime— they  never  have  to 
decide  this  wonderful  woman’s  point— they  merely 
argue,  their  best  on  whichever  side  they  are  briefed. 

.  u  m  crime  the  position  is  this :  The  prisoner  is 
innocent  till  she  is  proved  guilty.  The  prosecution 
will  probably  make  her  out  a  little  blacker  than  she  is ; 
the  defending  counsel  will  whitewash  her  a  bit.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  judge  a,nd  jury  to  discover  the  pre¬ 
cise  grey  shade  of  human  folly  that  is  her  true  colour. 
And  mind  you,  the  prosecution  have  got  to  prove  their 
case— they  can’t  . play  games  like  the  French  did  with 
Madame  Stemheil — they  cannot  put  the  prisoner  into 
the  box  and  cross-examine  her.  She  is  entitled  to  sit 
still  and  silent,  and  unless  the  prosecution  without  her 
can  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  against  her,  she  strolls 
out  of  the  Court  an  innocent  woman.” 


said. 


I  d  like  to  go  and  see  a  woman  tried  one  day,”  she 


You  shall.” 


THE  CELLULOID  PERIL. 

,,  fireL  at  Clapham  Junction  which  last  week 

thrnled  the  whole  country  with  horror,  whose 
details  were  the  most  harrowing  that  can  be 
remembered  for  years,  is  believed  to  have-  been 
caused  by  an  electric  filament  from  a  broken  lamp  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  celluloid  comb.  The  window  was-  full  of  such 
hmgs,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  department 
was  a  solid  mass  of  flame  “  walking  through  the  shop  ” 
said,  one  man,  m  four  or  five  minutes.  Whether  the 
original^  article  which  caught  fire  was  a  comb  or  not 

celluloid  mfv  n  t1le  ff0nd’  third’  and  fourth  were  of 
ceUuloid  the  windowful  was-  licked  up  by  fire  in  one 

mouthful  and  that  mouthful  it  was  which  gave  the  fire 
strength  to  demolish  the  whole  business,  stock  and  shop 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  also  destroyed 
five  human  lives— possibly  more— and  destroyed  these 
lives  m  a  most  horrible  manner.  * 

A  catastrophe  of  this  magnitude  ought  to  brin*  to  a 
head  the  results  of  many  isolated  cases  (too "often 
inquests)  which  have  dealt  with  the  matter  o  celluloid 
combs,  boxes,  etc.  There  are  several  forms  of  unii  flam 

“t'-l  “.a.  market,  of  Which  7e  Zt 
s  horn.  It  imitates  tortoiseshell,  like  them  nil 
'hut  it  is  not  liable  to  catch  fire  if  cost  ’ 
however  rather  more,  Celluloid  is  very  ch°ett’ 
and  easily  tricked  up  in  meretriciously  attract™ 
ways.  It  ,s  also  frequently  sold  by  quite  good  shorn 

in  7  ii  '0/1  ot  tortoiseshell,  and  at  fair  prices  for 
in  its  better  forms  it  is  as  good  as  horn  T+  ■ 

without  a  word  as  to  inflammability  and  if  th  n  C 
he  asked,  he  or  she  will  reply,  niS  timfs  ‘oufftf 


Ob,  I  don’t  think  it  is  inflammable,”  or,  with  gentle 
and  tolerant  facetiousness:  “But,  Madam,  you  are  not 
likely  to  have-  your  head  in  a  gas-jet!”  The  manv 
cuances  of  sparks,  particularly  noW  when  women  them- 
selves  smoke,  and  men  no  longer  think  it  impossible  to 
smoke  pipes  m  their  presence,  or  the  fact  that  a  cellu¬ 
loid  comb,  is  just  as  inflammable  on  the  dressing-table  as 

111  ,  ‘!a,r’  never  seem  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  buyer 

or  seller.  J 

The  sale  of  celluloid  goods  ought  to  be  illegal ;  also 
.  e  sale  of  inflammable  liquids  for  shampooing  clean¬ 
ing,  etc.  .  Even  When  labelled  “inflammable,”  they  are 
treated  with  app-allmg  carelessness- by  the  public.  'Men 
are  to  be  blamed,  but  the  chief  culprits  are  women  for 
ihey  use  these-  things-  for  toilet  purposes.  I  have  seen 
a  bottle  of  paraffin  standing  on  a  woman’s  dressing-table 
ne-xt  her  spirit-lamp.  Women  it  is  who  carry  methylated 
spirits  on  board  ship,  in  spite  of  prohibition.  It  is  they 
who  wear  celluloid  combs,  use-  celluloid  hair  brushes, 
hair-pins-,  etc.,  and  patronise-  inflammable  washes  and 
gases  for  various  purposes-. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  one  cannot  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  A  woman  who  wears  inflam¬ 
mable  combs,  paltry  ornaments  which  in  a  moment 
may  consume  her,  has  a  right  to  play  the  fool  with 
hei  chances  of  life.  She  is  not  so  obviously  tired  of  it 

iat  Sw\Can  be  PUTUShed  for  attempted  suicide.  But 
no  self-destroyer  or  foolhardy  person  has  any  right 

mj  ^  a/  ,W1;  1  a  form  of  death  which  may  involve  others. 

he  fate  which  overtakes  such  a  woman  may  burn 
clown  the  house  and  all  in  it.  Indirectly— and  Vet  not 
so  very  indirectly— that  woman  and  her  sisters  have 
caused  the  horrible-  calamity  of  last  week  If  a 
large  .class  of  women  is  composed  of  such  weak 
anc  silly  persons  that  they  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  buy  cheap  things,  even  when  they  are  notori¬ 
ously  dangerous,  why,  then,  the  whole  sex  must  be 
put  under  restraint  as  much  as  the  nursery  is  when 
some  of  its  members  show  themselves  incapable  of 
behaving  with  intelligence.  The  sale  of  celluloid 
ought  to  be  illegal.  .  How  many  deaths  must  occur 
before  the  law  steps  m  with  “Thou  Shalt  Hot  Kill”? 


THE  BALLROOM  GIRL. 

With  the  gait  of  a  goddess  of  Hellas 
She  has  come  to  the  verge  of  the  floor. 

And  she  seems  such  a  coy  little  girl  to  the  boy 
As  be  asxs  for  three  dances-  (or  more). 

There  was  never,,  he  vows,  such  a  belle  as 
This,  sweet  vision,  this  maiden  divine 
And  his  heart,  fairly  flutters  (like  hers)  ’as  he  mutters 
i  wish  she  were  mine !  ” 


She  is  off  with  a  rush  and  a  rustle 
To  the  strains  of  professional  strings, 

f16  grac‘efuliy  glide®  round  the  tops  and  the  si 
1111  y°u  vow  she’s  a  fairy  with  wind's.' 

Tut  you  find,  that  you  want  lots  of  muscle 
Just  to  guide  her  meandering  there : 

YeS’  y°u  have  to  be  wary;  she’s  not  quite  a  fairy; 
feme  s  large  as-  she’s  fair. 

^gand  now  indeed  doe©  the  fun  rise 

A^  «in  Barn«dance  comes  nexfc  on  the  card; 
And  she  throws  off  reserve  and  recovers  her  nerve 

r/^hould  she  have  any  nerves,  like  the  bard!) 

If  tliat  “ sister  to  sunrise”— 

Mr.  bwinburne  declared  they  were  kin _ 

I  uts  a  furious  spurt  on,  it’s  morally  certain 
iMie  adds-  to'  the  din. 

You  may  talk  of  the  famous  Terpsichore 
ou  may  boast  of  her  whirl  in  the  dance, 

BUL““  maid  throws  her  into  the  shade 

n  hen  the  Lancers  invite  her  to  Lance. 

de1Glared  that  the  Quicker  he 
Whisked  her  round  m  the  maze  of  the  rout 

‘  woman  “Ce  °“  4,11  d°°“ ;  word !  this  7<mi 

Had  tired  them  all  out. 
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LETTER  FROM  “  MADGE.” 

Dearest  Amy, — Have  you  begun  your  list  of  good 
resolutions  for  the  New  Year?  Are  you  too  much 
discouraged  by  the  failures  of  previous  years  to  make 
a  start  again  for  1910?  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  very 
common  case.  It  is  mine!  To  get  up  the  very  moment 
one  is  called  is  such  a  good  and  useful  thing  to  do 
that  I  have  put  it  first  upon  the  list  for  many,  many 
years.  But  the  mornings  are  exceptional  when  I  really 
manage  it,  especially  in  winter.  You  sleep  with  open 
windows,  of  course.  So  do  I.  The  maid  comes  in 
at  8  a.m.,  shuts  the  window,  lights  the  gas  fir©  and 
sets  the  hot-water  can  on  the  top  of  the  little  stove. 
Then  is  the  moment  when  the  good  resolution  should 
i  come  into  play.  But  the  insidious  thought  creeps  in 
that  it  would  be  so  nice  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until 
the  cold  air  should  be  warmed  up  by  the  jolly  little 
fire,  and  so  the  minutes  glide  away. 

Another  good  resolution  which  is  accustomed  to 
defeat  deals  with  a  weakness  of  falling  in  love  with 
some  very  pretty  tempting  thing  and  succumbing  to  it, 
even  though  it  is  not  really  wanted.  I  remember 
a  dress  length  of  blue  homespun  at  Stafford  House  a 
few  years  since  that  was  irresistible.  Such  a  blue ! 
Was  it  sea  or  sky  or  distant  hill?  Or  all  together? 
Amy,  clear,  I  resisted  that  temptation,  and  have  regretted 
doing  so  ever  since !  So  what  is  one  to  do  with 
good  resolutions  ?  If  we  keep  them  we  are  intoler¬ 
ably  conceited  and  puffed  up  with  unworthy  pride, 
and  if  we  break  them  we  feel  that  we  have  done  our¬ 
selves  out  of  something  very  nice  indeed. 

Have  you  followed  my  advice  and  kept  a  good  French 
novel  always  at  hand?  It  is  almost  the  only  way, 
and  a  very  pleasant  way,  of  keeping  up  one’s  French. 
Pleasanter  still  it  is  to  have  some  very  nice  French 
friend  with  whom  to  speak,  but  failing  this,  the  books 
are  interesting.  I  think  I  have  read  every  one  of 
George  Ohnet’s  “  Batailles  de  la  Vie.”  They  are 
i  wonderful  pictures  of  life  and  marvellous  studies  of 
human  nature.  I  am  now  reading  Frangois  Coppee’s 
“  Le  Coupable,”  rather  a  depressing  work,  but  very 
clever.  At  the  trial  of  the  “  coupable,”  he  describes 
so  well  a  jocular  magistrate  that  I  must  quote  the 
passage  for  you  :  — 

C’est  le  conseiller  Durousseau,  celebre  par  ses  “mots,”  par  res 
espiegleries  d’audience,  par  la  grace  de  gros  chat  paresseux  qu’il 
deploie  en  jouant  a.vec  la  tete  d’un  criminel.  Durousseau  est 
le  plus  ga-lant  komme  du  monde  -et  on  l'etonnerait  fort  en  lui 
disant  qu’il  y  a  quelque  chose  d’ indecent  et  de  cruel  a  cribler 
de  faceties  l’interrogatoire  qu’il  enverra  t-oute  a  l’heure  au  bagne. 

I  wonder  if  we  have  any  magistrate  on  the  English 
bench  -who  could  have  sat  for  this  portrait?  In  this 
murder  case,  however,  even  M.  Durousseau  “  manquant 
a  toutes  ses  habitudes,  ne  se  donnait  pas  meme  la  peine 
de  taquiner  les  temoms  et  de  leur  dire  les 
impertinences.” 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  who  has  just  had  his 
valuable  collection  of  snuff-boxes  stolen  showed  less 
originality  than  some  other  collectors.  The  Queen  has 


collected  bonnets,  the  Princess  of  Wales  fans.  A 
French  gentleman  prefers  uniforms,  though  they  take 
up  a  lot  of  room.  The  late  Sir  Julius  Raines  collected 
masks.  M.  Jules  Claretie  prefers  dolls,  and  another 
well-known  Frenchman  has  any  number  of  eighteenth 
century  little  tin  soldiers.  Beils  are  the  special  fancy 
of  another,  and  a  certain  Countess  goes  in  for  bed- 
warmers,  which  are  hung  in  almost  every  room  of  her 
house.  Other  fancied  articles  are  dial-plates,  cork¬ 
screws,  buttons,  and  dog  collars. 

Among  the  Christmas  parcels  was  a  box  of  Scrubbs’ 
ammonia,  which,  since  we  made  its  acquaintance,  has 
become  a  necessity  of  existence  in  bedrooms  as  in  base¬ 
ment  and  is  even  more  essential  in  bathrooms.  We 
call  it  the  ‘‘  Geni  of  the  Bath.”  One  feels  so  refreshed 
and  energetic  after  a  lively  sponging  with  a  little 
“  Scrubb  ”  in  the  water.  And  in  this  grey  weather, 
when  hands  so  soon  get  soiled,  really  the  only  way 
of  keeping  them  clean  is  to  put  a  drop  or  two  in  the 
basin  every  time  one  washes  them.  This  gives  a  lovely 
gloss  to  the  skin,  and  nails,  too,  especially  if  Scrubbs’ 
soap  is  used. 

Extraordinary  idea,  of  the-  Mossups  to  wean  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  from  the  use  of  nail-brushes. 
What  is  the  object  of  it?  Do  they  expect  to  be  cast 
away  some-  day  on  a  desert  island  where  no  nail-brushes 
can  be  had?  In  that  cas-e,  they  had  better  include 
tooth-brushes.  But,  no!  The  thought  is  too  horrid. 
Could  you  really  love  a  man  whose  teeth  are  untended? 

Celia  takes  twenty  minute-s  to  put  on  her  veil.  As 
v,re  all  know,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  twenty 
minutes !  I  watched  her  at  work  on  it  the  other  morn- 
ing,  and  teased  her  about  it.  The  operation  began 
with  nipping  up  a  little  fold  of  the  stuff  in  the  very 
front  at  the  top  and  pinning  it  on  the  hat,  but  onlv 
temporarily.  Then  came  a.  series  of  deft  manipulations 
of  the  yard  and  a-half  of  stuff,  which  resulted  in  a 
prime  success.  The  veil  of  the  hour  is  patterned  with 
infrequent  foliage  designs,  and  the  skill  with  which 
Celia  manages  to  leave  -one  of  these  at  just  the  pinkest 
spot  of  either  cheek  is  quite  beyond  praise. 

Eleanor,  after  a  year  in  Paris,  has  taken  to  the  French 
make-up  of  clear,  -warm  pallor,  with  lines  of  languor 
cleverly  painted  about  the  eyes.  She  is  now  the  most 
extraordinary  and  interesting  mixture  of  two  different 
personalities— her  own  by  Nature,  which  is  bright  and 
merry,  gay  and  laughing;  and  that  which  she  assumes 
every  time  she  looks  in  the  glass.  Seeing  the  pathetic, 
wistful  expression  of  her  face,  she  immediately  plays 
up  to  it,  and  takes-  on  airs-  of  languor  and  yearning— 
the  look  of  the  pciuvre  femme  incomprise ,  whose  heart 
is  -empty  and  asking  for  a  mate.  Husbands  seldom  fill 
the  role,  and  hers  is  a  thousand  miles  from  -even  seeing 
what  is  expected.  Why,  he  has  not  noticed  even  the 
white  make-up.  Husbands-  don’t.  I  suppose  that 
after  a  few  years  of  marriage  they  rarely  look  at  their 
■wives.  The-  husband  of  a  decade  sees  his  wife  when 
she  comes  into  the  room,  and,  instead  of  really  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  he  conjures-  up-  automatically  the  picture 


MOLASSINE  DOG  AND  PUPPY  CAKES 

are  composed  of  the  purest  ingredients  only.  Owing 
to  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  foods  of  which  the 
Cakes  are  compounded,  they  aid  digestion,  keep  dogs’ 
skins  and  coats  in  good  condition,  eradicating  internal 
worms  and  parasites,  and  preventing  unpleasant  odours. 

Sold  by  Grocers ,  Corn  Merchants ,  and 

THE  MOLASSINE  COMPANY,  ltd.,  70,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E- 

In  districts  where  these  Cakes  are  not  stocked  by  Dealers ,  we  pay  carriage  to  consumers  on  quantities 

of  28  lb.  and  upwards ,  Send  for  Samples. 

KEEP  ALL  DOGS  HEALTHY. 
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of  h®r  he  carries  ill  his  brain.  He  is  not  to  blame! 
Wives  do  just  the  same! 

Clare  sends  me  the  following  from  Dublin:- 

Dearest  Madge,— Proverbs  arc,  no-  doubt,  truths  Which  have 
caught  on  with  humanity  for  generations,  just  because  of  their 
eternal  truth  and  applicability-.  “It,  never  rains  but  it  pours” 
and  “  misfortunes  never  come  singly  ”  might  have  been  specially 
made  for  the  Christmas  of  1909  in  this  kingdom.  Christmas 
and  the  Cenerai  Election  in  conjunction  were  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science  for  the  most  strenuous  of  minds  and  bodies,  and  then 
came  the  weather.  Never  was  (here  such  a  week  for  Christmas 
shopping,  and  we  got  through  it  with  .unflagging  spirit  ;  through 
storm  and  snow,  rain  and  ice,  we  women  did  our  “  job,”  never 
loitering  nor  foiling.  This  week  comes  a  well-earned  rest  for 
those  who  are  having  a  fireside  holiday.  Was  a  holiday  of.  the 
kind  ever  more  suitable,  after  the  prelude  we  had  gone  through 
and  in  view  of  what  the  New  Year  is  to  bring  us?  For  this 
week  society  is  quite  in  abeyance  in  Dublin— a  mourning  Vice¬ 
regal  Lodge,  an  inhospitable  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  a°vacanfc 
Royal  Hospital,  or  at  least  absolutely  unsocial. 

So  much  for  what  used  to  .be  our  three  social  centres  in  par- 
l  ieular.  With  the  optimistic  philosophy  of.  the  Irish  hero,  Brian 
O  Lynn,  who  cheerfully  said  to  his  companions,  as  they  foil 
together  into  the  river,  “We’ll  find  ground  at  the  bottom,”  so 
v.e  may  find  consolations  at  our  own  firesides  when  obliged  to 
stay  by  them.  The  only  balls  that  the  festive  ones  have  to  look  ' 
forward  t«  will  not  come  for  some  time— the  various  hunt  balls 
of  Meath,  Kildare,  etc.,  which  are  to  take  place  in  January. 

Lord  Iveagh  did  not  spend  Christmas  in  Ireland,  but  joined 
Lady  Iveagh  at  Elveden  to  prepare  for  the  visit  of  the  King  in 
January.  Lord  and  Lady  Iveagh  are  old  entertainers*  of 
Royalty  over  ner-e,  as  well  as  in  England.  The  entertaining  of  a 
Sovereign,  however,  always  causes  a  fuss,  no  matter  how 
informal  he  may  be.  It  keeps  a  good  many  very  busy  to  ensure 
the  unvarying  smoothness  of  the  royal  ’read  through  life.  The 
wonder  is  that  hitches  do  -occasionally  occur,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  and  fuss,  so  many  examples  of  what  is  everybody’s 
business  being  no  one’s. 

^  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Abercorn  have  a  family  party  at 
Baron  s  ^ Court,  in  Tyrone,  for  Christmas,  which  includes  Lord 
and  Lady  Wicklow.  The  Duke  is  recovered  from  his  illness, 
and  able  to  get  about  as  far  as  the  weather,  which  of  late  has 
been  specially  direful  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  allows.  Lord 


and  Lady  Dun  raven  have  been  joined  at  Adare  Manor  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Ardee,  and  The  Knight  of  Glin,  who  is  Lord 
Dunraven’s  son-in-law,  the  widower  of  Lady  Rachel,  who  was 
so  charming  and  so  soon  carried  off  in  her  youth.  Lord  Ash¬ 
bourne  is  not  spending  this  Christmas  in  Ireland,  but  has  gone 
from  London  to  the  North  of  England.  Lord  and  Lady  Dun- 
Lath  are  having  parties  at  Bally  waiter,  Co.  Down.  -Shortly 
after  Christmas  their  daughter  will  marry  Mr.  John  Saunderson. 
Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry  will  visit  their  Irish  residence  in 
the  same  county,  as  usual,  in  January,  and  stay  for  some  weeks, 
entertaining  their  Irish  friends.— Yours  ever,  '  Clark. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  recipes  for  you  to  try:  — 

three  Yf ' ~C?ean  the  |iead  of  a  codG*h  put  it  into 

S  of  hn  l  ,  Wlth  ?  calf  s  foofc  or  cow’s  heel,  a  small 

whit  three  blades  of  mace,  a  dust  of 

lean  bacon  ,T  etS^6d  °f  1,emo.n  pee1’  and  a  slic«  of  gammon  or 
then  ^  r  W10  e  Simmer  until  dt  be§ins  to  glutiwse, 

sediment  1 i  i  Rem.°Je  particle  of  fat,  clear  it  from  the 

four  ™i|  h  +P  Wlth,a  gIass  of  g°od  sherry,  the  whites  of 
+  h_*  yeU  beat-en,  and  a  piece  of  lemon  peel.  Simmer  for 
three  minutes  longer,  without  stirring,  then  throw  in  the  shell 

PUit  °n/Jne  Side  to  S6tfde  ^ ’  half  an  hour. '  -Strain 

•1vJll1tnU-t^r0Ughiu  b!ag’  •°r  iair  siev,e-  Put  a  Rttle  of  it  into 
<  .  1  soaked  mould,  lav  in  the  fish,  prepared  in  the  following 

manner,  and  cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  jelly.  Wash  and  clean 
tour  small  mackerel  or  fresh  herrings.  Cut  off  the  heads  slit 
them  down  the  back,  and  remove  the  bones,  then-  roll  up  the 
hsh  and  ky  them  on  a  clean  cloth  to  dry.  Shave  an  onion  finely 

nr  rberptshl  ^  xt  a  pttle  PePP€r  and  salt,  and  lav  in  the 
mackerel,  laying  the  roes  between  each.  Cover  them  with 

fourntumUi: “vir  &nd  ^  a  dessertspoonful  of  mixed  whole  spice 
tom  small  chillies,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar;  cook  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  three  hours.  When  cold,  the  fish  is 

,he  ™**" m<i  iaid  in  s«‘ 

?r!™  mcl  tn,SSKl  »  phmp  ben. 
i  v  /A®1  *?ie  ^re<uS^  -pajft  with  the  following  farce  •  BHnrh  a-nri 
beawl  24  oysters,  stir  4oz.  of  bread  crumbs  into  the  strainSaS 
o.Tst«rs  in  a  stewpan,  and  when  boiling,  place  it  aside  to 
coo  .  Thoroughly  pound  6oz.  of  raw  veal,  add  the  panada  4ot 
f.  butter,  an  egg,  and  salt  and  pepper;  rub  the  meat  through 
wire  sieve,  mix  it  in  a  -basin  with  a  gill  of  cream  and  1?  A 
oysters,  secure  the  skin,  tie  the  bird  m  buttered  paper  and  ulaco 
jt  in  a  stewpan  with  water  to  reach  the  wimw  1  \rfo  +1  d  paj 
complement  of  vegetables  to  flavour,  and  s.mmfr  'it  for  two 
lo  serve  :  Take  it  from  the  paper,  place  it  on  a  hot  JLti  Qr,n 
pour  over  the  sauce  thus;  make  a  pfot,  of  white  sauce tfoh  the 
liquor  in  which  the  turkey  was  boiled,  adding  the  remaining 
outers,  a  gill  of  cream,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 

Ever  your  loving  cousin,  MADGE 


ACCIDENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

SICKNESS,  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE  RISKS  * 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  GO 

Can It.nl  tfnllv  enheai-ilwli  n.  nnn  V.,  .  .  bUi 


Capital  (fully  subscribed)  £1,000,000 

64.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Claims  paid  £5,700,000. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


BOLLINGER 


the  reliable  work  of  reference 

JCJOW  RJEAEtY. 

Surke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  1910. 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Peers,  Baronets, 

-  jflr7-  pouncib  Knig-hts  and  Companions. 

Seventy-second  Edition.  Cloth,  Royal  Svo,  42/-.  Cash  Price,  31/6  net. 

n  all  Booksellers,  or  the  Publishers,  HARRISON  &  SONS,  45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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QUACKS : 


„  „  „  PRICE  1/G  A  ET. 

FALSE  RFR/SEOIES  AND 
.  ~  .  .  ™e  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1  aU  Exami“ation  of  Existing  Iws  and  Suggestions  as  to  their 
n  m  n  i.--A",«'dments  atl(l  Extension. 

By  DAVSB  WALSH,  M.O.Edin.. 

Senior  Physician,  Western  Skin  TTnen.if-u 


O  rERILE  MARRIAGE;  Its  Causes  and  Cura  Hyp  Ti-oni- 

^  By  a  late  Senior  Physician  to  a  Hospital  for  Women  '  A  r^^nien p 

published.  Post  free,  3s.  9d.  1  A  ^e'v  Edition  just 

London  :  Shelley  &  Co.,  Limited,  38,  Gracechurch  street. 


By  Royal  Warrant  to  His'.  Majesty  the  King. 

JOHN  &  EDWARD  BUMPU1 

Ltd.,  " 

350,  Oxford  Street,  W., 

Booksellers  by  Appointment  to 
H  M.  Tlie  King. 


A  Book  is  always  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent.  Write  for  Xmas  Catalogue  just 
issued  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Fullest  discount  allowed. 

Telephone  :  1651  Paddington. 


GRANVILLE  HOTEL,  RAMSGATE 

■T  COMFORTAHL1E  WftTm  >»<  _ _  J  ®  10 


MOST  COiVIFORTABU  HOTEL  IN  TME  mnw 
POPULAR  WINTER  RESORT  IN  THE  SOUTH^ 

The  terms  include  Bedroom,  llalh,  Attendance,  Light  Break- 
l0£t,  Luncheon.  Afternoon  Tea,  and  Dinner,  ’ 


INCLUSIVE  TEEMS. 

per  10/6  day. 


£mPoneCffoatrel  WiZjgfft  K ^Scheme,  changing 
Central  Offices  (Hotels  Dept')  35  ^New  Bridle' Si?nafer>101'  to,.lha 
3  months,  £50  ;  V  months,  9 
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Appeals, 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S 
HOME  and  ORPHANAGE 

Chief  Office  :  BONNER  ROAD,  N.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


Over  2,000  Children  in  Residence, 

Special  Provision  for  Crippled  and 
Affiicted  Children. 


13  Branches :  London,  Provinces,  Isle  of  Man,  Canada 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Reports  and  other  information  from  the  Principal  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  GREGORY,  National  Children's  Home,  Bonner-road,  N.E. 


REEDHAM  ORPHANAGE 


PURLEY, 


(incorporated) 


SURREY. 


The  Board  of  fyiaeaagement  earnestly  ask 
for  aid  in  their  work. 

The  Charity  has  no  endowment  hut  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
public  benevolence. 

300  fatherless  children  are  now  being  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  Orphanage. 

Help  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Board  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £2,500  from  their 
bankers,  and  have  no  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 

H.  COSMO  O.  BONSOR,  Treasurer. 

J.  ROWLAND  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office:  99,  CANNON  STREET,  E.G. 

B uniters :  The  Bank  OF  ENGLAND,  E.C. 


“ARETHUSA”  JACKET8 
NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 

“ARETHUSA1’  and  “  CHICHESTER” 
TRAIN  MG  SHiPS. 

DONATIONS  ARE 

EARNESTLY  SOLICITED. 

President  '.—THE  PAUL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B. 

Chairmap  and  Treasurer: 

If  .  E.  HUBBARD  Esq., 

4,  ST.  HELEN  S  PLACE,  E  C. 

INCORPORATED  1901. 

SO  Boys  each  year  enter  Royal  Navy. 
6,000  have  entered  Merchant  Service. 

The  National  Refuges  for  Homeles.i‘and  Destitute  Children. 
LONDON  OFFICE :-164,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

Joint  Secretaries  I  wkvnv  p 

(HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


To  Help  the  Wives  of  tha  Unemployed. 

ES  J  A  B  Ij  I S  a  ED  ■  7.1 7. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London. 

Patbon— H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

To  provide  Midwives,  Doctors,  and  Medicines  (GRATIS)  to  Poor  Married 
Women  in  their  OWN  HOMES.  Now  in  Deb.  to  the  Bank,  £2,500. 
Upwards  of  3,b00  helped  annually. 

Secretary  :  Major  G.  L.  B.  KILLICK. 
Offices— 31,  Finsbnry-sqiwre,  E.C. 


i 


Amusements. 


| A BUSY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

-T/  Managing  Director— Arthur  Collins. 

ALADDIN,  THE  CU I LD FEN’S  PANTOMIME. 

By  Sir  F.  Burnand.  J.  Hickory  Wood,  and  Arthur  Collins. 
TWICE  DAILY,  at  1.30  and  7.30. 

WILKIE  BAUD  and  GEORGE  G HAVES. 

■  „  _  IDA  RENE  and  MARIE  GEORGE. 

BOX-OFFICE  OPEN  ALL  DAY.  Tels.- 2588-2589  Gerrard. 


c 


OVENT  GARDEN.  FANCY  DRESS  BALLS. 

Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  Frank  Randle. 

NEXT  FANCY  DRESS  BALL,  FRIDAY  (New  Yeat’s  Eve)  II  p  m 

Following  Ball— Friday,  Jan.  14,  at  11  p.m. 


YN  AIETY  THEATHE  — Manager,  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 

AT  *  -rrv  at  S’  a  Musical  Play,  OUR  MISS  GIBBS. 

MA1INEE  EVER1  &AIURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  open  daily  10  till  10." 


TAALY’S  THEATRE.  —  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  Mr. 

J  A  GEORGE  EDWaRDES’  New  Production,  THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS 
a  Musical  Play.  MATIN  EE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.  Box-office  10  till  10. 


ST. 


JAMES’S. 


Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  9. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST, 

A  Trivial  Comedv  for  Serious  People,  bv  Oscar  Wilde. 

Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 
and  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  in  their  original  parts. 

Preceded  at  8.30  by  A  MAKER  0E  MEN. 

MATINEE  (both  plays')  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  2  30. 
SPECIAL  MATINEE  THURSDAY  Jan.  6,  at  2.30. 


1VTEW  THEATRE.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

Evenings  at  9;  Mat.  wed.  and  Sat.  at  2.30.  Miss  ELLIs  JEFFREYS; 
At-  S.30,  “The  Deputy  Sheriff.”  LAST  WEEK 

“AWHITE  MAN”:  FOUR  SPECIAL  MATINEES,  Boxing  Day,  Tnes.  Thurs 
&  Fri.,  Dec.  27,  28,  30,  31,  at  2.30.  Mr.  HERBERT  SEEATU  as  Jim  Carstou. 


SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE. 

O  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATIN 


Box-office  10  to  10. 


THE  ARCADIANS. 

ATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  at  2. 

'Dels.— Gerrard  6666  ;  6867. 


Lessee  and  Manager,  Robert  Courtneidge. 


&ARRXCK.  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER, 

Lessee  and  Manager. 

TWICE  DAILY  at  £.15  and  8.15. 

A  Fantasy  by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoaie.  Music  by  Edward  Jones. 

WHERE  CHILDREN  RULE. 

Box-office  10  to  10.  Telephone— Gerrard  9513. 


A  LHAMBRA.  “  OUR  Flag,”  Mile.  BRITTA. 

jX_  GO  BERT  BELLING,  BRIFF,  BRAFF,  &  BROFF. 

ON  THE  HEATH.  JURY'S  PICTURES,  etc. 

Matinee  Every  Saturday,  2.15.  Managing  Director,  Alfred  Moul. 


lAMPIRE.  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

ill  LYDIA  KYASHT,  M.  PESHKOFF,  F.  FARREN,  B.  COLLIER,  etc., 
and  Specially  Selected  Varieties. 

Evenings  at  8.  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Hutchins. 

I3ALACE.— ARTHUR  BOURCHIER.  MISS  VIOLET 

X  VANBRUGH  &  CO.  in  “THE  KNIFE,”  VESTA  TILLEY,  ADELINE 
BOYER,  MARGARET  COOPER,  &c.,  Ac.  KINEMACOLOR  PICTURES 
on  BIOSCOPE,  &c.  EVENINGS  at  8.  MAT.  SAT.  at  2. 


M 


ASKELYNE  AND  DEVANT’3  MYSTERIES.  ST. 
JLUL  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W.  DAILY  at  3  and  8.  Grand  Xmas 
Programme.  Amazing  and  amusing.  Mr.  Mnskelyne  and  Mr.  Devant 
at  every  performance.  Seats  Is.  to  5s.  Phono  1545  Mayfair. 


Concerts, 


N 


EW 


CONCERT. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YEAR’S  DAY 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.  Jail.  1.  at  3. 

THE  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor-Sir  A.  C.  MACKENZIE. 
Vocalist— Mr.  BEN  DAVIES. 

10s.  6d.,  7s.  6<L,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  usual  Agents’,  the  Hal!. 
ROBERT  NEW’ MAN,  Manager,  320,  Reg- nt-street,  W. 


i  UNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS,  QUEEN’S  HALL 

EVERY  SUNDAY  at  3.30. 

THE  QUEEN’S  IIALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Sir  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE. 

Is.  to  5s.  Admission  Free.  ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


s 


Exhibition. 


\ /|  ADAMS  TUSSAUDS  EXHIBITION.  —  Lifelike 

.1  Portrait  Models  of  Popular  Aviators,  Political  Celebrities,  &e. 
In  the  new  Nortli  Wing,  Cinematograph,  latest  Films,  Beautiful  Pictures. 
Refined  and  Bright  Entertainment. 


CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY, 

- .  -  - .  '  r~  ■-  DENISON  HOUSE,  VAUXH ALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.W 

The  Main  Object  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


This  it  endeavours  to  attain 

1.  By  bringing  about  eo  operation  between  the  Charities  and  the  Poor  Law, 
and  between  charitable  persons  and  agencies  of  all  religious  denominations 
amongst  themselves. 


2.  By  spreading  sound  views  on  charitable  work,  and  creating  a  class  of 
almoners  to  carry  them  out. 

3.  By  securing  due  investigation  and  fitting  action  in  all  cases. 

4.  By  repressing  mendicity.  C.  S.  LOCH,  Secret  Ty. 
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Troth  Foreign  Hotel  List  &  Business  Guide. 


A  ACHEU.—Thetruth  about  GRAND  HOTEL  HENRION, 

IX  CORNBLIUSBAD  :  It  is  the  leading  English  house. 

Ilf  OUTRE UX-— GRAND  HOTEL  EDEN,  First-class. 

dr  T Built  1905.  Unrvld.  pos.  overlooking  lake  &  Alps.  Close  to  Kursaal.  Patronised 
by  English  &  Americans.  Garage.  Own  park.— FALL  EG  GBR- WYRSCH,  Prop. 

T>ASLE.— THREE  KINGS  HOTEL.  The  unique,  beautiful 

.  13  &  quiet  pos.  on  the  Rhine.  Universal  rep.  L.  A.  BOSSI,  iate  Grd.H.  Territet. 

lUrONTKEIJX  (Territet).— GND.  HOTEL  BON-PORT. 

-lri  Fav.  Eng. house.  Apmts  with  baths.  Most  sheltered  pos. — L.  BAllONI,  Mgr. 

TYASLE.— GRAND  HOTEL  L’UNIVERS.  Leading  hotel. 

13  Suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths.  Opposite  Central  Railway  Station. 

Tl  fOUTBEUX  — HOTEL  NATIONAL.  First-class.  Ideal 

dri  English  Winter  Hotel.  Newly  renovated.  R.  TURNER,  new  Manager. 

MERLIN. — HOTEL  PER  KAISERIHOF.  Rooms  from 

.13  5  marks  upwards ;  with  bath  and  toilet  from  12  marks  upwards. 

TDORDIGHERA.- HOTEL  ANGST.  Ldng.  htl.  Hotwtr. 

.13  htng.  Aprts.bedrma.withprvte.  bath,  I'avtry.  2  Ifts.  Ex.gnds.  Angst  <fc  Son. 

ll/I  OUTREUX— HOTEL  DE  L’EURQPE.  First-class 

dri  Eng.  fmly.hl.  Rcntly.  enlgd.  Mod.  tms.— Madam  BETTSCHEN.Prtress. 

7\/f  OUTREUX,  (Territet).— HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Family 

dri  hotel  patsd.  by  English.  Recently  enlged.  Owngdns. — G.  JEANNOD,  Pr. 

"DORDIGHERA.— HOTEL  BELVEDERE  LOMBARDI. 

JL3  Bvrte.  English  Htl.  Lge.gdns.* villas.  Mme.is  English.  Pr.G.WInschmann. 

pORDIGHERA.  —  PARK  HOTEL.  First-class  hotel. 

Jl3  All  modern  comforts.  Private  apartments  with  bath,  &c.  Mod.  charges. 

■jlfUUICH.— HOTEL  ENGLISCHER  HOF.  First-class, 

ir  ft  finest  pos.  Opp.  P.O.,  Roy. Theatre  &  Roy.  Pal.  H.C.  water  running  each  room. 

TTUUICH.— GRAND  HOTEL  LEINFELDER.  First- 

dri  class  family  Hotel.  Best  position.  Apartments  with  bath. 

T>  ORD I GHE  R  A .  —  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  Old- 

13  estab.  family  hotel.  Central  heating  and  lift.  All  modern  comfort. 
—Prop.,  X.  FERRER  (Swiss).  ., . 

YAPLEcs.- EXCELSIOR  HOTEL. 

1  ’  Hotel  de  Luxe. 

pANNES- HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  The  recognised 

\_J-  English  house.  Modern  Improvements. 

YAP LES.  -HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Recommended 

d  r  for  its  cuisine,  position,  and  comfort. 

fiAKNES.  —  GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Central. 

\  /  First-class  hotel,  situated  in  a  most  charming  position.—  Pi1.,  T.  SCHABR 

YAPLES-~PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  and  most 

dr  comfortable ;  splendid  view  of  bay ;  enlarged  and  redecorated. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Vittoria.  21-22. 

pANNES.-  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE.  150  rooms  and 

V  J  baths.  The  most  perfect  and  most  reasonable  terms. 

pANNES.— HOTEL  PRINCE  DE  GALLES.  Up-to- 

\_J  date.  Large  park.  Free  from  dust.  Splendid  panorama. 

1VTICE. -TERMINUS  HOTEL.  Only  first-class  hotel 

dr  opposite  station.  Branch  houses :  HOTEL  SUEDE  &  HOTEL  BERNE. 

pc&NNES.-ROSr8  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL.  One  of 

the  finest  hotels  on  Riviera.  Unrvld  Sea-view.  Ceil,  heating.  1  r.  ,11.  ROST, 

YJiCE,  Cimiez.— THE  WINTER  PALACE.  The  mostup-to- 

dr  date  high-class  select  family  hotel.  Beautful  garden.  Tennis.— J.  AGID,  Pr. 

TAILOR- — F  MacGOWAN.  English  and  American  Tailor 

for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Established  1879. 

19.  Avenue  de  la  Ga.re,  NTTU. 

pAUUES.  —  HOTEL  DES  PALMIERS  ET  DES 

X.7  PRINCES.  Situated  close  the  sea,  very  comfortable.  Special  pension 
terms  for  families.— E.  GORGES,  Prop. 

CHEMIST.  GINNER  &  CO.,  Court  Chemists.  The 

English  Pharmacy,  40,  Rue  d’ Antibes.  Tel.  527. 

AbTEUD.-HOTtL  DU  LITTORAL.  First-class  family 

V3  hotel,  facing  the  sea.  The  most  select  in  every  respect. 

pHATEAU  D  OEX,  Switzerland.- HOTEL  GRAND 

and  HOTEL  BERTHOD.  3,300  ft.  Summer  and  winter  sports. 

OA.RIS.— HOTEL  LOU  VOSS,  Square  Louvois,  between 

i  Opera  and  Stock  Exchange.  Hot  add  cold  running  water  in  every  room. 

pOLOGNE.  —  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER.  First-class, 

V.V  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Cathedral.  All  modern  comforts. 



(OOPEUB AGES.—  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  First- 

\3  class.  Leadinghotel.  Up-to-date.  Connected  with  Carlton  and  Ritz  hotels. 

TjHARIS.— HOTEL  DE  L  ATHENEE,  Rue  Scribe.  One 

i  of  the  leading  hotels.— E.  AMBRUSTlil!.  Manager-Proprietor. 

TYRESDEU.- GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  Nearest  first- 

33  class  Hotel  to  Cen.  Stn.,  open  location,  Grdfi.  on  front  &  back,  mod.  terms. 

T3ARIS  —HOTEL  St.  JAMES  and  ALBANY,  opposite 

i  Yuileries.  Favourite  rdvous.  of  Eng.  &  Amrhs. — Pr.-Mgr.,  A.  LERUHK. 

T\USS EEDORR— HOTEL  ROYAL.  Thoroughly  tirst-claSs. 

33  Aprts.&singlerms.withbaths. — H.  Hengst, Dr.,prev.H.  Europe, Hamburg. 

PISA  — GRAND  HOTEL  and  HOTEL  DE  LON D RES. 

3.  Tlie  first  hotel  in  Pisa  to  adopt  hot-water  heating.  W.  GARBRECHT,  Pr. 

37LOREUCE.— HOTEL  MINERVA.  Quiet  and  central. 

jP  Patronised  by  English  ami  Americans. — G.  CANDltlON,  Proprietor. 

pAPALLO.—  HOTEL  VERDI.  Favourite  English  house. 

3Y  Charmingly  sit.  Electric  light.  Lift.  Mod.  comfort.  Enlarged  &  renewed. 

XXOREUCE.—  HOTEL  REGINA  ET  VICTORIA.  First- 

.3  class.  Every  modern  comfort.  Lately  improvecTand  redecorated. 

P  OME- — EXCELSIOR  HOTEL, 

it  Hotel  de  Luxe. 

CHEMISTS.— H.  ROBERTS  &  GO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Via  Xornabnoni,  17. 

"DOME- — HOTEL  BRISTOL.  High-class  in  every  respect. 

XY  Quiet  pos.  on  the  Barberini’s  Gdns.  Pat.  by  Royalties.— M.  CANELLI,  Mgr. 

XTREIBURG  (Black  Forest).— H.  SCHICK,  Estate 

3/  Agent,  Kaiserstrasse  89.  Houses  &  Villas  to  let  or  sell.  Mortgages  arranged. 

p  OME —HOTEL  QU1RINAL.  First-class.  Sit.  on  famous 

I.L  Via  iNazionale.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.— BUCHER-DURRER,  Prop. 

XT  A  MB  URG.— HOTEL  ATLANTIC,  Restaurant  Pfordte. 

JLL  Rooms  from  4  marks  upwards:  with  Bath  or  Toilet  from  10  marks  upwards. 

T>  OME  — SAVOY  HOTEL.  First-class  family  hotel  near  the 

3Y  gardens. — Proprietor  and  Manager,  J.  LENGYEL. 

TOTSBBUUK  (Tyrol).— HOTEL  DU  TIROL.  First- 

3  c’ass.  facing  Stn.  All  mod.  eomfts..  Rooms  with  Bath. — C.  LANDSEE,  Prop, 

DOME-- WINDSOR  HOTEL  Full  south,  ViaVeneto.  Suites 

i  1  of  apartments.  Baths.  Cent.  heat. .mod. comf. — CASTETTI  &  LAN  TEN’ AY 

|  AUSANUE — CARLTON  HOTEL.  Splendid  sit.  Close 

JLc  td  English  church.  Mod.  comfort,  moderate  charges. — H.  MULLER  Pr. 

p  OME.— FISCHER’S  PARK  HOTEL.  Unrivalled  quiet  & 

JLY  sunny  position  (Ludovisi  quarter),  every  mod.  comf  t,.,  lifts.  8tol2irancs. 

T  AUSAUNE.—  PENSION  ROSARIO.  First-class,  finest 

*  part, nr.  Eng.  Church.  Mostup-to-date&comft.--H.  SEILER-WINTON,  Pr. 

CHEMISTS  —  H.  ROBERTS  &  CO.  English  and  American 

chemists.  Corse  Umberto  417-418 

T  OCARNO. — Lake  Maggiore.  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

B  a  Open  the  whole  vear.  Best,  resort  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Also  winter  season. 

f  OLARiSO. —  HOTEL  DU  PARC.  The  most  modern 

3  J  family  hotel.  The  favourite  residence  for  English  families. 

OAU  REMO-BEwECKE  &  KEY  WOO  O,  House  and 

lO  Estate  Agents.  Free  particulars  of  villas  to  be  let  or  sold  on  application. 
Bankers,  Forwarding  Agents. 

T  UGAUO -GRAND  HOTELMETROPQLE.  First-Class. 

jLiUnrvlld.  ptfi.,witli  Itst.  impmts.  Hotel  faces  Eng. chuich — Pr.,P.  BROCCA. 

CT.  MORITZ.— THE  BELVEDERE.  English  Family 

O  House,  residential  quarter,  numerous  suites  of  rooms  with  baths. 

CT.  MORl'i Z.— PALACE  HOTEL,  The  most  fashionable, 

O  Baths  with  suites  of  rooms.— Proprietor,  CASPAR  BADRUTT’S  ERBEN. 

T  UGAUO. — SEEGEFi’S  HOTEL  &  Boarding  House.  First- 

8  J  class,  large  shady  grdn., charming  view, lake, mountains  A:  to  wn.  Mod.  terms. 

MENTOSE.- HOTEL  BELLEVUE.  Golf.  English 

1V1 Clientele.— CHURCHMAN,  Prop. 

rili!,UERlFE,Orotava.— GRAND  HOTEL  HUMBOLDT 

i  —The  leading  Hotel.  Branch  House  at  Santa  Cruz  :  Hotel  Orotava. 

!V/|  EUTG  NE. — *  OTEl  LE  MALTE.  First-class  English 

.1*1  house.  Every  modern  comfort.  Apply  for  tariff. 

Y7LEUUA.  —  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Karntnerring  next  to  the 

V  Opera.  The  most  leading  hotel  in  the  town.  Own  fishing  and  shooting. 

TTIENNA. —HOTEL  MATSGHAKERMOF.  L.Seilergasse 

V  6.  Pat.  by  the  Austro-Hun.  Nobility.  Spclty.  Vienna  gel.  cookg.  Best  wines. 

XyiESBADEU.  —  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  and 

V  V  BATHS. — Finest  pstn.,  opp.  Kurhaus  and  Opera.  Own  mineral  spring. 

XI  EUTOUE.— HOTEL  DE  i  URIN.  Central,  full  south. 

1*1  Quiet  and  sheltered.  Garden.  Lift.  Baths.  Smoking  and  billiard 
rooms.  Hot-water  heatiag  throughout.  Terms  from  9  frs.  to  15  frs. 

1Y/TEUTOUE.— ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.  First-class.  Under 

33  new  management.  Reorganised.  Redecorated  throughout. 

f  EUTOUE.- HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE.  First-class  family 

1V3  hotel  with  unrivalled  po-  ition.  All  latest  comforts. — KASPAR  TREPP,  Pr. 

TEUTON E.— GRAND  HOTEL  MONT  FLEURI.  First- 

dri  cl.,  up-to-date.  Own  water  spring.  Private  suites  with  bath.  Cent,  heatin" 
-L.  NAVONI.  Pr. 

lESBAUEU. — HO  1  EL  NASSAU.  The  English  home, 

VV  with  magnificent  bathing  A  medical  estabmt.  Situated  at  the  Curplace. 

\T7IESBADEU. -PALACE  HOTEL  and  BATHS.  Up- 

V  V  to-date  family  hotel.  Every  room  with  tel.  and  running  h.  &  c.  water 

TXTIESBADKU.—  RESIDENZ-HOTEL  and  BATH. 

VV  Cent.  &  quiet  position.  Comfortable,  first-class  family  hotel.  Pension  terms. 

r/ URI  IH.-DOLDER,  THE  GD,  HOTEL,  May  15  to 

JLi  October  15.  The  WALDHAUS  open  all  year,  quietest  position,  finest  view 

yURICH.—The  Read  Eagel  MESSENGER  insti- 

lA  TUTION,  Hornergasse  9  Part.  Open  day  and  night  for  services  to 
visitors  and  travellers.— L.  ISRAEL,  Manager. 

TUI  ERAU  (S.  Tyrol).— HOTEL  FRAU  EMMA.  New.first- 

JV1  cl.,  finst.  vw.,  comf.;  same  owner  HI.  Wildsee  Prags.Pustertaler  Dolomiten. 

MOKTE  CARi-iO. — HOTEL  WINuaUR  First-class 

1VI  Eng.  hotel.  Largely  extd.  suites  with  bath. — Prs.,  A.  GAILLARD  &  FAU. 

TATOUTE  CARLO  -HOTEL  HARTER  ET  MEDITER- 

dri  RANEE.  First-class.  Facing  sea  and  Casino. — Prop.,  CH.  HARTER. 

T/l  OUTE  CARLO— HOTEL  DU  HELDER.  Modern  com- 

jVJL  fort.  Central  heating.  Situated  close  to  Casino.— A.  BREMOND,  Prop. 

Li  OiNTREUXiTerritet),  Switz.— GD  HOTfcL&ALPES. 

IV  8.  Well-known  rendezvous  of  Eng.  and  Amer,  Clientele,—  A,  AHLBURG.Dr. 

yURICH.— IMMOBILIEN  EXCHANGE,  Estate  Agency. 
]  ZJ Hornergasse  9  Part.  Fur.  &  unfur.  apart,  to  let.  Houses  and  villas  let  or  sell. 
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Foreign  Pensions, 


A 


ACHE1N . — PENSION  KAATZER,  36,  Biichel.  First- 

class  family  pension,  close  the  Baths.  Well-furnished  rooms.  Very  comf 


A 


LASSIO.— HOTEL  PENSION  NORFOLK.  First- 

class,  moderate  pension  terms.  Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 

”lN.- PENsioTTHERZBERG.  121b  Potsdamer  pri- 

vatsf.r,  High- cl.  frilly,  pgfl.  Lrgst.in  B  -rlin.  Cen.  pstn.  Ex.  gar  Mod.  cliffs. 

P  E  RL.IN7—  PENSION  HOi.LTZL-SHe.tJ  I  DA  N.  28,  Pots- 

J  >  damer  Str.  Pst. -cl.  bdg. -house.  5  min.  Thier-  gar.  Every  comf. -Eng.  prtrss. 

Kurfurstenstrasse  87.  First- 

Frl.  W.  VOSS,  Prtrss. 


pERLITiT.— PENSION  VOSS  Ivurfurst 

.1)  cl.  fmly.  pen.  Cl.  Zoo.  gdns.  Very  comf.  Mod.  t.rns. 


TJERLIJT.— PENSION  CORONER,  3,  Achenbacherstrasse 
)  IV.  Finest  position.  Close  Zoologischer  Garten.  Careful  attention. 
Liberal  table.— English  Proprietress,  Miss  CORDNER. 


B 


ERLIN.— PENSION  BERGH.  Motz  Stras«e  52.  First 

class.  Patronised  by  German  nobility.  Facilities  German  conversation. 
FRAU  CONSUL  BKRGI-f,  Proprietress. 


B 


ERT, IN.— PENSION  EBERT.— Grolman  Strasse  42-43. 

First-cl.  Cent.  pstn.  Newly  fur.,  all  mod.  comf.  Excel,  cuisine.  Mod.tms. 

ORBIGBEEA.  —  PENSION  SAVOY.  Fall  south. 

Pat.  by  English  and  Americans.  Prop.  &  Man.,  CHARLES  RAVERA. 


B 


B  CJSSEL  S- PENSION  FOEGIE  S,  94,  Rue  du  Prince 

Royal  (Avenue  Louise).  Allcomfs.  Excel,  cooking.  Largegrdn.  Trim.  mod. 


c 


OLOGHE.- PENSION  OLDFIELD,  3,  Bln  menstrasse 

Close  to  the  Cathedral.  Home  comf. — Eng.  Prtress.,  MissM.  OLDFIELD. 


TAR, ESP  EAT.  —  PENSION  SGHMALZ,  25,  Sidonien 

JLA  Strasse.  Select  family  home,  patronised  by  nobility.  Frl.  SCHMALZ, 
proprietors  also  Pension  “  Strandidyll,”  Laubenga'st. 

)EH'.— PENSION  MEINCKE,  58,  Prager  Strasse. 

Nrst.  first-cl.  Pen.  to  Cent.  Stn.  Comf.,  mod.  tins.— Frl.  ANNA  MEINCKE. 


D 


RESDEF3". — PENSION  FORD,  Werder Strasse 9. Comfort. 

able  English  home  for  families  &  yng.  lady  stdnts.  Mod.  tms.  Lge.  gdn- 


D 


USSELDORF.-PENSION  BOERWIRFH  .28 A  Kaiserstr. 

Am  Hofgarten.  Fst.-cl.  fmly.  hse.  Comf.  Mod.  trms.  Pat.  by  Eng.  visitors. 


ERAHFFURT  A/M. -ANGLO* GERMAN  PENSION, 

70,  Wolfsgangstrasse.  Healthy  situation.  Near  Conservatoire.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Moderate  terms.  Telephone  No.  5777.  Telegram  13.— Miss  SHARP, 

Proprietress. 


4  ‘ 


OANKPITBT  A/ffi.  PENSION  JUNG.  Neue  Mainzer 


Sbrasse22.  First  cl.  fmly. hme.  Cent.  pstn.  Excel. cuisine.  Comf.  Tms.  mod. 


II 


AM  BURG. — PEN.  SCHNEIDER,  Klopstockstr.  23  p. 

Very  select,  Fam.  Pen.  Pat.  by  Nobility, newly  fur.  Rms.  with  private  baths. 


H: 


I 


4MBUEG.-PP  NS!  CN  HOOFE,Botherbanm  Beneckestr, 

28 1.  Very  comf.  Pension, beautiful  view,faeing  pk.,  ex.  cooking,  mod.  terms. 

v  E.  —  PENSION  LEIDEN  FROST,  Rear 

railway  station,  overlooking  sea  and  mountains.  Moderate  terms. 

UCERNB.-  HOTEL  PENSION  EDEN.  First-class 

j,  family  house,  fine  pos.  Every  modern  comfort,  Very  moderate  terms. 


U1XICH  PENSION  SULZER.  78,  Tlieresienstrasse. 

First-class.  Ex.eooldng.  Suites  with  bath-rm.& toilet;  Vac.  cleaning,  fine  pos. 

UNICH.— PENSION  VILLA  GRUBER,  26  Hess-strasse". 

First-cl.  family  hs.  All  mod.  comf.  Garden.  Nr.  Galleries  &  Academies. 

AT  ARLES.— PENSION  BAKER,  10,  Via  Caraeciolo.  The 

leadg.  English  pension,  fine  sit.,  faeg.  hay,  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius. 


N 


ICE.— PENSION  AftGLAiSE  (Marine  Villa),  77, Prome¬ 
nade  des  Anglais.  Select  quiet  pos.  close  the  sea  C  ard.  Comf. ,  mod.  trfflS. 

F  OM'eUp  £  Us  !  O  EM  OARGBLL,  Via  Collino  23.— Select, 

\j  comf.  fam  pens. ,  quiet  sit.  ;  lofty,  sunnyrooms.— Eng.  Prs.,  Miss  CARGILL. 


IENUA. — PENSION  VIENNA,  Frankgasse  6,  IX.  Com¬ 

fortable  fam.  house,  cen.pos  .near  all  sights, good  casino.  Swiss  management. 


BIARRITZ, 


GRAND  HOTEL 


First-class.  BIARRITZ.  The  best  in  every  respect 
Renowned  Cooking.  Moderate  Terms. 


alpine  sports  united 

be"  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  entire  accommodation  in  the 
f-iilowin"  lintels  for  the  winter  season  for  SKATING,  TOBOGGANNING, 
CU  P.LING,  SKIING, and  SLEIGHING  :  MON  IAN  A  PALACE  ;  VILLARS-SUR- 
OLLON  the  seven  principal  hotels;  MORGINS-LES-BAINS,  two  hotels; 
Si  BEATENBERG.  two  hotels -,  KANDERSTEG,  Hotel  Victoria  ;  WENGEN, 
four  hotels-  LENZERHEIUE,  Kurhaus ;  BALLAIGUES,  GRAND  HOTEL 
AUBEPINE  &c.  For  illustrated  handbook  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5,  Bndsleigh- 
gardens  Lnndon,  N.  W. _ _ 


£9  SPAIN 
£10  PORTUGAL 
£13  NORWAY 
£20  RIVIERA 
£21  MOROCCO 
£21  MADEIRA 

£101  11s.  lOd.  ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

LUXURIOUS  TRAVEL.  SUITES  DE  LUXE. 

SINGLE  BERTH  ROOMS.  GYMNASIUM,  &c. 

tpply  to  the  R.M.S.P.  CO.,  18,  Moorgate  St.,  E.C.,  and  32,  Cockspur  St.,  S.W, 


TOURS 

by  the 

R.M.S.P. 

450  to  <£12:3. 


£31  EGYPT 
£60  BRAZIL 
£62  RIVER  PLATE 
£69  CEYLON 
£88  CHILI 
£123  AUSTRALIA 


u 


Truth”  Hotel  List, 


BELFAST.-GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL.— The  Finest 

Hotel  in  Ireland.  200  rooms.  Electric  light  throughout.  Passenger  lifts 
to  all  floors.  Magnificent  public  rooms  and  suites  of  private  apartments.  Most 
central  position.  Very  moderate  tariff.  Omnibuses  from  Hotel  attend  all 
steamers  and  trains.  Telegrams,  “  Grand  Central,  Belfast.” 

BIRMINGHAM.  —  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  formerly 
ACORW  MOTEL. — 100  Bedrooms.  Three  minutes’  walk  from  both  Rail¬ 
way  Stations.  Gat  age.  Passenger  Lift.  Night  Porter,— Telegrams :  “  Acorn  ”  or 
“Imperial,”  Birmingham. 

Brighton.  —  Bedford  hotel,  —  oid-estabiished. 

Unequalled  in  situation;  oppositeYVest  Pier.  Spacious  coffee  and  reading 
rooms;  sea-water  service ;  unequalled  cuisine;  great  variety  excellent  wines. 
Moderate  tariff.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms.  Passenger  lift  to  all  the  floors. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

Dublin.  —  hotel  metropole,  sackville 

STREET  (next  General  Post  Office).  Convenient  for  Railways, 
Steamers,  and  Amusements.  Modem  and  luxurious.  Electric  Light  and 
Passenger  Lift.  Sanitation  officially  certified,  lligh-class  Restaurant  attached. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Descriptive  matter  on  apnlicatiou  to  the  Manager. 

iP  LAS GOW,— WINDSOR  HOTEL.— A  First-class  Family 

VT  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric 
Light.  Passenger  Lift.  CENTRAL  POSITION,  WITHOUT  NOISE  OR 
TRAFFIC.  PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

A.  M.  1TUEM,  Proprietor,  also  at  Hydro.,  Peebles. 

GRAND  CANARY.— The  Newest  and  Best  Hotel  is  The 

METROPOLE.  Facing  the  sea.  Delightful  position. 

Terms  most  moderate. 

Agents,  ELDER,  DEMPSTER,  &CO.,  Colonial  House,  Water-street,  Liverpool, 
and  I,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

T  ONDON.-THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL, 

Facing  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  near  to  all  Theatres, 

30  minutes  from  the  Exhibitions.  Reasonable  tariif. 

No  charge  for  service.  Motor  garage  at  hotel. 

Telegrams:  “Hostelry,  London.” 

ONDON. — THACKERAY  HOTEL  (Temperance),  Great 

Russell-street  (Opposite  tne  British  Museum).  Well-appointed  and  com¬ 
modious,  Piiblic  Room-  to  suit  modern  requirements.  All  Floors  Fireproof. 
Bedrooms,  including  attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  niitht.  Full  Tariff  and 
Testimonials  on  application.  Telegraphic  Address:  “Thackeray,  Loudon.” 


J  ALVFRN. — The  Premier  Garden  City  of  England. — 

'|_  The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  faces  due  South  and  offers  every  comfort 
at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges.  A  cheerful  lounge,  with  electric  light. 
Most  central  for  Croome  and  Ledbury  Hounds.  Capital  range  of  new  boxes  for 
jju, ,fors.  Adjoining  station.  Accommodation  for  Motors.— For  tariff  apply  to 
Resident  Prop.,  F.  MOERSCHELL. 


/.  ARGATE.— WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

/J.  Most  picturesque  position.  Every  comfort,  no  ostentation. 

All  English  meat  and  poultry.  No  gas  stoves.  Reasonable  terms. 
Original  Headquarters  Auto.  Club,  also  Motor  Union. 

Address,  Proprietor. 


rlPORQUA.Y. — IMPERIAL  HOTEL. — Under  entirely  New 

JL  Management.  New  Sanitary  arrangements  thoughout.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best-situated  Hotel  in  Torquay,  and  the  best  winter  residence  on  the  South 
Coast  Visitors  received  eu  pension  or  a  la  carte.  Terms  moderate. 

W.  WOllSTER,  Manager. 


XMAS  AND  NEW'  YEAR  HOLIDAYS. 

PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

The  most  sumptuously  appointed  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
Kay  Orchestral  Band,  &c.  Pure  air,  lovely  situation.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Electric 
Light.  18-hole  Gulf  Course,  Motor  Garage.  All  the  latest  BATHS  and  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  TREATMENT.  The  advantages  of  Harrogate  under  one  roof.  Physician, 
Dr.  Luke.  Send  for  full  Programme  of  Xmas  and  New  Year  attractions. 

A.  M.  THIEM,  Director. 

TORQUAY.— GRAND  HOTEL 

MOST  MODERN*  BEST  EQUIPPED.  UNIQUE  POSITION,  FACING 
BAY  AND  CHANNEL.  UNRIVALLED  VIEWS.  SOUTH  ASPECT. 
NEAREST  STATION  AND  SEA.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  LIFT.  GARAGE. 

CLIFTON  HOUSE  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  31,  Fitzroy-sq.,  W. 
close  Oxford  Circus  and  Regent’s  Park). — Healthiest  position. 
Apartments,  inclusive  from  3/6  per  day.  Te  ephone— 5537  Mayfair. 


Cfi 


TRUTH » 


can  be  obtained  at  CaiigHarci,  No.  8,  Avenue  Massesia, 

MICE. 


TRUTH 


» 


Can  be  obtained  at  THE  GALIGNANI  LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 
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T  R  U  T II. 


[Dec.  29,  1909. 


NEW  YEAR  GIFTS. 

BRANHAM  &  Go.  have  on  view  a  Choice 
and  Unique  Selection,  including 

DESPATCH  BOXES  ATTACKS  CASES 
DOCUMENT  CASES  WRITING 
JEWEL  CASES  (newest  designs) 

BAGS  (fitted  and  unfitted) 

MOTOR  CASES 
CIGAR  &  CIGARETTE  BOXES 
LIQUEUR  CASES.  &e.,  &c.,  = 


All  fitted  witli  GENUINE  BRAMAH  m 
s  LOCKS.  ^ 

a  COLD  MASTER  KEYS  in  Rings, 

0 


Special  Design 


Lctkels,  &c. 
in  Bracelets  for  carrying  same. 


Write  for  Illustrated  List. 

BRAMAH  &  Co., 

100,  HEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  King- 


Closed. 


'o  Lovers  of  Good  Tobacco. 

One  of  these  Blends  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  Blend  you’ve,  sought. 

“TWO  MODES”  Mixture  5d.  per  oz. 

Cool,  Fragrant,  and  absolutely  Pur*. 

“ALDERWOOD”  Mixture  5|d.peroz. 

In  Three  Strengths.  Our  Latest  Success. 

“  LUNTIM  ”  Mixture  -  per  os. 

In  Three  Strengths.  The  Blend  that  made  us  Famous. 

“  MOUND  ”  Mixture  -  1/4  per  Z  oss. 

Blended  from  the  Finest  Leaf  Procurable. 

All  the  Best  Tobacconists  supply  the  above,  but 
should  you  have  anv  diUiculty,  send  stamps  to  the 
amount  for  samples  to  the  Manufacturers— 

THOMSON  &  PORTEOUS,  EDINBURGH- 


MKEBSaSMB 

/if /t 


eh../ Depot,  329-331-  OXFORD  STREET w 

»6  NEW  BOND  ST  W.  U3,  - KNIGHTS  BRIDGE  S.W 

LIVERPOOL  74  Bold  St .  MANCHESTER  15  St  Marc/s  Gate 

■w— n. am— 


NO  TEA  TABLE-  IS  COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


ffi 


Bernialioe 

THE  PEERS.  ESS 

BROWSE  BREAD. 


5? 


From  all  Hig  in.- Class  Bakers, 


SALE  OF  IRISH  LINEN 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  replenishing  in  our 
well  known  makes  of  genuine  Linen.  Quoted  are  a 
few  Bargains  from  our  Sate  Catalogue. 

LINEN  DamasR  TABLE  CLOTHS 

A  quantity  of  odd  cloths  in  designs  that  we  have  now  discontinued. 
2  yds.  by  3  yds.,  11/9  &  12/6  each  ;  2  yds.  by  2^  yds.,  9/6  &  10,  9 
each. 

LINEN  SHEETS,  Hemstitched 

A  number  of  odd  lots.  3  yds.  by  3J  yds..  -  ilered  at  1 7/9  ;  21  yds. 
by  3  yds.,  at  1  0/6  ;  2  yds.  by  3  yds. ,  at  7/3  each. 

LINEN  TOWELS 

Heavy  Huckaback.  Usual  price,  15/6  doz.  ;  2,-100  offered  at  per 
doz.,  12/6. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  being  the  surplus  from  tbe 
Christmas  trade,  ate  obtainable  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


illustrated 

Sale 

Catalogue 
Post  Tree. 

LONDON. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

40,  W,  Donoga.ll  Place, 

B  E  L  F  A  S  T„ 


Carriage 
Paid  on 
l!0s.  Orders 


LIVERPOOL 


COPLAND  Sl  LYE’S 


of  the 
famous 


CHEAT  WINTER  SALE 

CALEDONIAN  WINCEYS 

•for  Ladies’  Blouses  and  Underwear, 
Children’s  Frocks,  EVlen’s  and  Boys’ 
Pyjamas,  Shirts,  etc.,  etc., 

IS  WOW  PROCEEDING, 

Prices  from  1UcS.  to  2s.  2d.  per  yard. 

Falter  ns  &  i Sale  Catalogue  post  free  to  any  address. 

£SK,Sho»-  COPLAND  &  LYE. 

Caledonian  House  185,  S3.UOllJ@he5.8S  St-,  Ci.A v-  LOl'ifi 


ClTAMMERING  PERMANENTLY  CURED.  Adults  and 

m  boys  taken  in  residence  or  as  duly  pupils. — booklet  of  particulars  and 
- i.i,  t... hi,,  a  c.  SCHNELLE,  110,  Bedford  Court  Mansions, 


testimonials  from  Mr.  A. 
Loudon,  W.C, 


The  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co. 


Ltd. 


Parties  Furnishing  should  visit  their  A  Vest- End 
Premises,  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  London, 


For 

BABY 
CARRIAGES 

CARS  COSY  CRIBS 


&  CHAIRS 

Write  for  // fust  r&  fee/ 

CA  7ALOC UE  NPJ9  POST  TREE 


103  8  103a,  OXFORD  STKEET,  W. 

Next  door  to  Ifenry  Heath's  and  facing  Newman-street. 

View  our  Model  Firsts. 

Three  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court  ltoad  and  Regent  Street. 

Their  New  Galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  th8 
most  Artistic  combined  with  Elegance  in  London. 

Parties  can  furnish  on  their  deferred  payment  system  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  TERMS. 

Worth  Per  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month  Worth  Month 


£10  ...  £0  6  0 

£20  ...  £0  11  0 


£200  ...  £4  10  0 

£500  ...  11  5  0 


£30  ...  £0  17  0  £50  ...  £18  0 
£10  ...  15  0  £100  ..  £2  5  0 

Free  Life  Insurance.  Free  Fire  Insurance.  No  Security.  No  Deposit. 

Head  Offices  f  1,  2,  3,  4,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
and  Showrooms \  IS,  19,  20, 21, 22,  The  Grove,  adjoining  Mare  St.,  London,  N. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  post  free. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  Managing  Director. 


8W  EFFERVESCENCE  PURELY  fMTUML 


mmimE 


NATURAL 

.  MINERAL  TABLE  WATER. 

at  all  Chemists,  Wane  MUarchants.  Stores,  Hotels.  &c. 
Sole  Agents:  MNGfffAfVS  &  ROYXE,  LIS,  LONDON. LIVERPOOL. BRISTOL 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

Crowns,  Bridge-work,  Inlays,  an. I  all  Latest  Methods  at  lowest  Fees. 

FIVE  YEARS’  WARRANTY. 

Mr.  Labouchkre  in  Truth  writes  "  One  of  the  largest  practices  in  (he  worn 
Can  do  everything  science  and  experience  suggest  to  satisfy  every  customer '■ 
Write  for  Pamphlet. 

GOODMAN’S,  Ltd.,  2,  LUDQAT £  HILL 


BRIGHTON  :  io,  Castle  Square. 


(Facing  St.  Paul’s) 


STAMMERERS  and  all  interested  in  the  subject  should 

read  a  book  by  one  who  cured  himself  after  sufferin''  forty  ve-Y 
“Stammering,  its  Treatment  ;  and  Reminiscences  of  a  Stannnere- " 

Post  Free. 

B.  BE  ABLE  57,  Dept.  II.,  Tarrangower,  Willesden-lane,  Brondeshury  K  W 


mvi 


t  ■£  *  vwp  vux¥V) 
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“TRUTH”  PUZZLES. 


RULES. 

1.  The  sum  of  £2  2s.  will  Le  given  every  week  for  the  best  Epigram,  Conundrum,  Lipogram,  Bouts-Rimes,  or  whatever  the 
■nnounced  subject  of  the  competition  for  the  week  may  be. 

2.  The  Puzzle  Editor  reserves  the  right,  however,  of  dividing  the  above  sum  between  two  or  more  competitors,  or  of  withholding 
he  prize,  should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

3.  The  decision  and  award  of  the  Puzzle  Editor  must  be  considered  final  and  irrevocable,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  no  appeal  from 

is  critical  judgments  can  be  entertained.  \ 

4.  In  every  instance  the  prize  will  be  given  irii  money,  subject  to  no  condition  whatever,  except  the  publication  of  the  winner’s  real 
ame  and  address  in  this  journal. 

5.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  eleven  days  for  the  composition  and  despatch  of  their  efforts;  but  all  such  communications  must,  at 
he  latest,  be  received  at  the  Truth  Office  by  the  first  post  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Monday  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 
ubject  for  competition. 

G.  Not  more  than  one  Prize  will  be  given  a  quarter  to  the  same  competitor. 

7.  All  New  Contributors  are  Required  to  Forward  with  their  First  Answers  their  Real  Nam®/  and  Addresses 
OR  Registration  ;  such  names  and  addresses  will  not  be  published  except  in  the  case  of  Prize-winners. 

8.  The  nom-dc-pluvie  chosen  by  competitors  should  not  exceed  12,  and  must  under  no  circumstances  consist  of  more  than  14  letters. 

0.  Competitors  must  on  no  account  change  the  noms  de-plume  thee  have  once  assumed. 

10.  On  the  announcement  of  the  Prize-winner’s  noM-de-pltiuie,  the  successful  competitor  must  write  and  make  formal  application  for 
he  Prize,  stating  the  address  to  which  the  cheque  must  be  sent.  Any  competitor  failing  to  do  so  within  three  months  of  winning  the 
’rize  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  same. 

11.  No  communications  can  be  received  on  post-cards,  by  telegraph,  or  by  hand.  They  must  all  be  sent  by  the  time  named  above. 
Ill  post  letters  addressed — 

PUZZLE  EDITOR  OF  “TRUTH,”  Carte  ret- street,  Queen  Anne’s-gatk,  S.W. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE,  NO.  1611. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  a  man  can  «et-  himself  is  to 
rompose  a  really  good  Fable.  And  the  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  found 
in  the ‘fact  that  vEsop,  the  chief  pioneer  of  that  species  of  composition,  still 
jolds  first  place,  from  which  even  the  best  of  his  numerous  imitators  has 
been  unable  to  oust  him. 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  JKsop  were  amongst  us  to-day,  lie  would 
ind  matter  for  any  number  of  instructive  Fables  in  the  present  political 
itualion ;  that  the  inconsistencies  and  the  misrepresentations  of  heated 
'artisans,  and  the  manner  in  which  either  side  accuse  the  other  of  telling  lies 
r  being  privy  to  diabolical  conspiracies  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  would  have, 
aeen  fastened  upon  with  joy  by  the  great  Fabulist  and  satirised  by  him  in 
a  is  very  best  vein.  JEsop,  however,  is  not.  with  us.  Still,  there,  may  be  those 
upon  whom  the  mantle  pfbEsop  has  in  some  degree  fallen  ;  and  some  of  these 
nay  be  numbered  among  Truth's  Puzzle  competitors.  At  any  rate  (in  order 
o  ascertain  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not),  I  am  offering  this  week  the  usual 
prize  of  Two  Guineas  fer 

IRe  Best  Prose  Fable,  in  the  Manner  of  ZEsop, 
Illustrating  Some  Aspect  of  the  Present  Politi¬ 
cal  Situation. 


For  the. guidance  of  competitors  who  may  uot  have  gone  into  the  subject, 
I  would  point  out  that  wliat  is  wanted  in  a  good  Fable  is  not  an  allegory, 
but  a.  parallel.  In  other  words,  the  illustrative  story  should  not  be  merely 
a  recital  of  the  thing  illustrated,  under  fancy  names;  it  should  be  the 
story  of  something  essentially  different  in  itself,  yet  essentially  similar  in 
its  characteristic  feature.  -Esop’s  well-known  Fable  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Wind  will  serve  as  a  good  example  of  what  I  mean. 

I  would  further  impress  upon  competitors  that,  as  in  a  good  Fable,  brevity 
is  a  paramount  consideration.  No  Fable  sent  in  for  this  competition  must 
exceed  150  words. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that 

(1.1  No  competitor  may  submit  more  than  one  Fable. 

(ii.l  All  Fables  must  reach  Truth  Office  by, the  prst  post  on  Monday, 
January  10,  1910. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

This  week,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  my  Puzzle-Editorial  experience, 
I  have  received  no  letters  from  my  competitors.  I  cun  only  say-  that  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  them  for  their  forbearance  at  this  holiday  season,  and 
I  wish  them  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


“TRUTH”  PUZZLE  No.  1,G08.— ASSORTED  SPECIMENS— GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

AMINS  FOUR  LIVING  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  WHO  MAY  BE  REGARDED  AS  THE  TYPICAL  ENGLISHMAN 
SCOTCHMAN,  IRISHMAN.  AND  WELSHMAN,  RESPECTIVELY,  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


Rtebt  Hon.  H.  Chaplin,  physically  and  men- 
y  a  John  Bull.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie,  llic  wan- 
inc-  and  moiie' -making  Scot  comes  home  to 
ad  or  save  it.  A.  Tim  Heal*,  fiery,  impetuous, 
h  -  the  divil  "  of  a  tongue.  4.  Lloyd  George  ; 
3  hands  ou  all  his  foes  for  the  sake  of  his 
□try  and  friends.— Attie. 

Major-General  Sir  Badeu-Powell.  2.  Key. 
J.  Campbell,  M.A.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  4. 

Lloyd  George.— Dabster. 

Lord  Alverstone.  2.  Duke  of  Argyll.  3. 
p.  O'Connor.  4.  D.  Lloyd  George.— Torah. 

Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  Lord  Stratbcona.  3. 
O’More  Creagh.  4.  Sir  Samuel  Evans.— Ruth. 

Right,  Hon.  H.  Chaplin.  M.P.  2.  T.  M.  Healy, 
3.  Andrew  Lang.  4.  Rgt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
David's.— Nemo. 

King  Edward  VII.  2.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  3. 
d  Charles  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— 
Ezra. 

Mr.  Asquith.  2.  Mr.  Ure.  3.  Mr.  Redmond. 
Ir.  Lloyd  George.— Founteys. 

King  Edward  VII.  2.  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 


Balfour,  ex  Premier.  3.  Sir  E.  Carson.  4.  Lloyd 
George.  -Dorset. 

1.  Sir  John  H.  Keunuway.  2.  Rev.  John 
McNeill.  3.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy.  4.  Mr.  D.  Lloyd 
George. — John  M.P. 

1.  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin.  2.  Lord  Charles  Beret 
ford.  3.  Mr.  John  Burns.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
—Spartan. 


1.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Lord 
Loreburn.  3.  Tim  Healy,  M.P.  4.  Lloyd  George, 
M.P.— Toodles. 

1.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  2.  The  Duke  of  Argyle. 
3.  Mr.  William  O'Brien.  4.  Sir  Vincent  Evans. 
—Milliner. 

1.  Mr.  Haldane.  2.  Lord  Aberdeen.  3.  Mr.  John 
Dillon.  4.  Sir  Walter  Vaughan  Morgan.— Crank. 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  .  2.  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  3.  Mr.  Tim  Healy.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
—Mary. 

1.  King  Edward.  2.  Duke  of  Argyle.  3.  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor.  4.  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George.  -  - 
Clement. 


1.  Lord  G\  Beresford.  2.  Mr.  Ure.  3.  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond,  Irish  leader.  4.  Sir  John  Rliys.— Sophia. 

1.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  Mr.  Haldane.  3.  John 
Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Cyrano. 

1.  Mr.  Chaplin.  2.  Lord  Stratbcona.  3.  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Petite. 

1.  Mr.  Asquith.  2.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

3.  Swift  McNeill.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Nimpo. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  4.  D.  Lloyd  George. — 
Flat. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Sir  Win.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  3.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  4.  Lloyd  George.—- 
In  Tune. 

1.  Mr.  Asquith.  2.  Mr.  Ure.  3.  John  Redmond. 

4.  Lloyd  George.— Margate  Hoy.  , 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  Rt.  .'Hon.  A.  .1. 
Balfour.  3.  Mr.  Win.-  H.  I\.  Redmond.  4.  Rt.  Hon. 
David  Lloyd  George. — Game  B. 

■  /  •  4 

1.  King  Edward.  2.  Duke  of  Fife.  3.  Wm. 
TL  K.  Redmond.  4.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  I  loyd  George.  - 
Mrs.  Game  B. 
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1.  Lord  Roberts.  2.  A.  J.  Balfour.  3.  Red¬ 
mond.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Tantomor. 

1.  Mr.  John  Burns.  2.  Mr.  Harry  Lauder.  3. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — 
Sarnia. 

1.  Lord  Roberts.  2.  Lord  Rosebery.  3.  John 
Redmond.  4.  Lloyd  George.- — Ephesea. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Balfour.  3.  Tim  Healy. 
4.  Lloyd  George. — Amoroso. 

1.  Lord  Avebury.  2.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery.  3. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  4.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George. — Robin  Adair. 

1.  Sir  E.  Shackleton.  2.  Mr.  Balfour.  3.  T.  V. 
O’Coiihor.  4.  Lloya  George. — Harebell. 

1.  Mr.  Asquith.  2.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  3.  Earl 
Roberts.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Verbum  Sat. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Mr.  Ure.  3.  T.  T. 
O  Copn-or.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Naples. 

1.  Viscount  Kitchener.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3. 
Lord.  Charles  Beresford.  4.  D.  Lloyd  George. — 
.Penn'ar. 

1.  H.M.  the  King.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  4-  Lloyd  George. — Black  Cat. 

1.  dohn  Burns.  2.  Sir  Ian  Standis  Monteith 
Hamilton.  3.  W.  H.  K.  Redmond.  4.  Lloyd 
George.- — Aim  a  viva. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Harry  Lauder.  3. 
Swift  McNeill.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Fat  Boy. 

1.  Henry  Labouchere.  2.  Harry  Lauder-  3. 
T.  P.  O’Ckmnor.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Klondyke. 

1.  JosepSj  Chamberlain.  2.  Andrew  Lang.  3. 
John  Redmond.  4.  David  Lloyd  George.— Yoricit. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  The  Duka  of  Argyle.  3. 
Mr.  Redmond-  4-  Mr.  Lloyd  George  .—Dora. 

1.  Sir  Erne.st  Oas-sel.  2.  Lord  Dalmeny.  3. 
T.  P.  O’Connoxv  4.  D.  Lloyd  George. — Mazzebaker. 

1.  G.  B.  Fry.  2.  Harry  Lauder.  3.  John  Red¬ 
mond,  M.P.  4.  Lloyd  George,  M.P. — Blankley. 

1.  Joseph  Charnberlain-  2.  Harry  Lauder.  3. 
Tim  Healy.  4.  D.-  Lloyd  George.— H.  R.  S. 

1.  J.  Chamberlain.  2.  A.  j.  Balfour.  3.  Lord 
Roberts.  4.  Lloycl  George. — Will. 

1.  Henry  Chaplin.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3. 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  4.  Lloyd  George.— 
Dodonal. 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 
Earl  Roberts.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Blencathra. 

1.  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin.  2.  Hon.  Alex.  Ure. 

3.  George  Bernard ‘S'haw.  4.  D.  Lloyd  George.— 
Electron. 

1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

3.  T.  P.  O’Connor.  4.  David  Lloyd  George. — Ren 
wick. 

1.  Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.  2.  Rosebery  (Lord).  3. 
William  O'Brien,  ex-M.P.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  G*eorge. — 
Green  Pine. 

1.  Lord  Roberts.  2.  Ure.  3.  Redmond.  4.  Lloyd 
George.— Madge.  , 

1.  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P.  2.  Alexander 
Ure,  L.  Advocate.  3.  John  Redmond,  M.P.  4.  Rt. 
Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M..P. — Consilium. 

1.  Shackle-ton.  2.  A.  J.  Balfour.  3.  Roberts. 

4.  Lloyd  George. — Kjarringsson. 

1.  The  King,  when  at  Sandringham.  2.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burl-sigh.  3.  Sir  Edward  Guinness.  4. 
Mr.  Lloycl  George. — Sans  Sous. 

1.  Lord  Deshorough.  2.  Mr.  Carnegie.  3.  Mr. 
John  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Jufiius. 

1.  Tlie  King.  2.  Asquith.  3.  T.  P.  O’ConnoT. 

4.  Lloyd  George. — Sclanidge. 

1.  Joe  Chamberlain.  2.  Mr.  Ure.  3.  Mr.  Red- 
mond(  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — L.  C. 

1.  Mr.  John  Burns.  2.  Mr.  Harry  Lauder.  3. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — 
Allegro.  'i 

1.  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  3.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.  4. 
Lloyd  George.— Blackrock. 


1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
3.  W.  B.  Yeats.  4.  Lloyd  George. — -Aunt  Jane. 

1.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  2.  Mr.  Asquith.  3. 
Mr.  John  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Avoea. 

1.  Rt.  Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain.  2.  Mr.  Asquith. 

3.  Mr.  John  Redmond.  '  4.  Mr.  Lloyd"  George.— 
Lonsdale. 

1.  Viscount  Morley.  '  2.  Mr.  H.  H-  Asquith.  3. 
Mr.  John  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — 
Juno. 

1.  Mr.  John  Burns.  2,  Mr.  Asquith.  3.  Mr. 
John  Dillon.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— Gladiator. 

(  1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Mr.  Balfour,  3.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Alicujus. 

1.  His  Majesty  the  King.  2.  Prime  Minister, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Asquith.  3.  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  K.O. 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— (Miss}  E.  Teskey. 

1.  Lieutenant  Shackleton.  2.  Harry  Lauder.  3. 
Mr.  John  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— Salma 
Trutta- 

1.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  2.  Mr.  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie.  3.  Mr.  J.  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Ll-ovd  George  : 
— Flying  Fox. 

1.  King  Edward.  2.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
3.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  &eor<T— 
Bern. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Harrv  Lauder.  3. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  M.P 
— Wyandotte. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Lord  Rosebery.  3.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— Blot. 

_  1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Duke  of  Argyle. 
o.  John  Redmond.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Uranium. 

1.  IJis  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Sir  James 
Dewar.  3.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Esq.  4.  David  Lloyd 
Groorge.— Arlos. 

1.  Henry  Chaplin.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3 
Lo™  Charles  Beresford.  4.  David  Lloyd  George. 

1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Lord  Rosebery 
3.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Duchess! 

1.  Lord  Cromer.  2.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

3.  Lord  Charles  Beresford. "  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
—Tony. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Lord  Rosebery.  3. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— 
Noiivat. 

1.  General  William  Booth,  founder  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  William 
O’Brien,  of  Mayo,  Ireland.  4.  David  Lloyd  George, 
M.P.— G.  R.  Shaw. 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  Lord  Rosebery. 

3.  Mr.  J.  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— 
Canning'. 

1.  King  Edward!.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  John 
Redmond.  4.  D.  Lloyd  George. — Belfastiensis. 

1.  The  King.  2.  Mr.  Balfour.  3.  Lord  Roberts. 

4.  Lloyd  George. — Medicus  Secundus. 

1.  Mr.  Asquith.  2.  Mr.  Balfp-ur.  3.  Lord  Charles- 
Beresford.  4.  Mr..  Lloyd  George. — Six  Knobs. 

1.  Mr.  Chaplin.  2.  Mi’.  Haldane.  3.  Mr.  T.  P. 

O’  Connor.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Mirmidon. 

1.  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill.  2.  The  Lord 
Advocate  Ure.  3.  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  M.P.  4.  Rt. 
Hon.  Lloyd  George. — Roumanian. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  The  Bishop  of  London. 

3.  Earl  Roberts.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Theta. 

1.  Baden-Powell.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  Charles 
Beresford.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Turtle. 

1.  H.M.  the  King.  2.  Andrew  Lang.  3.  Timothy 
Healy,  M.P.  4.  David  Lloyd  George,  M.P. — 
Broom. 

1.  H.M.  the  King.  2.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  4.  Lloyd  Georg’e. — -Sapper. 

1.  King  Edward  VII.  2.  Mr.  Haldane.  3.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Eve. 

1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Alexander  Ure, 
K.O.  3.  John  Redmond.  4.  David  Lloyd  George. 

— Soucique. 


1.  Fisher.  2.  Carnegie.  3.  Healy.  4.  Lloyd 
George.— Tiny. 

1.  Asquith.  2.  Alexander  Ure.  3.  Healy.  4. 
Lloyd  George.— Beaucaire. 

1.  The  King.  2.  Lord  Rosebery.  3.  J.  Red¬ 
mond.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Itinerant-. 

1.  King  Edward.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  John 
Redmond.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Yes  Tor. 

1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Mr.  Carnegie. 
3.  Mr.  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Unett. 

1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  A.  J.  Balfour.  3. 
Earl  Roberts.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Beatrice. 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.  Mr.  Carnegie. 

3.  Mr.  John  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— 
Mendip. 

1.  The  King  of  England.  2.  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
Prime  Minister.  3.  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Lord  Chancellor.- -Invicta. 

1.  Lord  Roberts.  2.  John  Morley.  3.  Lord 
Rosebery.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Korah. 

^  1.  Kitchener  of  Khartoum.  2.  A.  J.  Balfour.  3. 
Karl  Roberts.  4.  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. — Simplex. 

1.  The  King.  2.  Sir  Thos.  Lipton.  3.  Lord  Ohas. 
Beresford.  4.  D.  Lloyd  George. — Cashier. 

1.  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  2.' John  Burns. 
3.  Sir  Edward  Carson.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  -  Ludo. 

1.  King  Edward.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  John 
Redmond.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Jayjay. 

1.  The  King.  2.  Mr.  Asquith.  3.  Lord  Charies 
Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Jorrocks. 

1.  The  King.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  John 
Redmond.  4.  Lloyd  George. — Raspboy. 

1.  Mr.  Walter  Long.  2.  Mr.  Alexander  Ure.  3. 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— Nurse  . 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlian.  2.  Mr.  A.  .T.  Bal¬ 
four.  3.  Mr.  John  Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. — Lodore. 

1.  The  King.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  (Tay-Pay).  4.  Lloyd  George. — Morvan. 

1.  King  Edward.  2.  Mr.  Carnegie.  3.  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Pentamar. 

1.  H.M.  King  Edward.  2.  Mr.  Ure.  3.  Mr.  John 
Redmond.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Aldbarn. 

1.  Mr.  Chamberlain.  2.  Lord  Roseberv.  3.  Lord 
Roberts.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— Stoke. 

1.  The  King  (as  embodying  all  the  best  points  of 
■what  we  understand  by  John  Bull),  .or  (if  the 
King  is  not  eligible)  Lord  Cromer.  2’.  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie.  3.  Ld.  Ohas.  Beresford.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. — Chapnall. 

1.  Lord  Milner.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  Timothy 
Healy.  4.  David  Lloyd  George.— Stoopid. 

1.  Hi?  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh.  ?. 
Mr.  Harry  Lauder.  3.  Mr.  <*  Tim  ”  Healy.  3. 

D.  Lloyd  George. — Oercueil. 

1.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.  2.  Lord  Strathcona.  3. 
William  Redmond,  M.P.  4.  Lloyd  Georg”  HP-. 
Den. 

1.  Baden-Powell.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie.  3.  T  P 
O’Connor.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Redder. 

1.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  2.  Mr.  Asquith  3. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy.  4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George.— Seaside.'. 

1.  Baden-Powell.  2.  John  Burns.  3.  T  P. 
O’Connor.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Scotland  Yard. 

1.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk.  2.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 

3.  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  4.  Lloyd  GeorW.’— 
Maidie. 

1.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  2.  Harry  Lauder.  3  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw.  4.  Lloyd  George.— Alpha  Beta. 

1.  King  Edard  VII.  2.  Lord  Roseberv.  3.  Tim 
Healy,  M.P.  4.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George. — Out¬ 
sider. 

1.  His  Majesty  the  King.  2.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

3.  Tim  Healy.  4.  Lloyd  George.- — Cranmere. 

1.  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn.  2.  Mr.  James  Cald¬ 
well,  M.P.  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Redmond,  M.P.  4  Mr 
Lloyd  George.— Blirikbonny. 
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Travel. 


SELECT  CONDUCTED  TOURS. 

TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT. 


THE  RIVIERA  and 
ITALY. 

Leaving  January  28,  visiting— 
CANNES,  NICE,  MONTE  CARLO, 
GENOA.  PISA,  ROME,  NAPLES, 
VESUVIUS,  POMPEII,  LA  CAVA, 
AMALFI,  SORRENTO,  CAPRI, 
FLORENCE.  VENICE,  ITALIAN 
LAKES,  &c. 

Illustrated 


SPAIN 

and  TANGIER. 

Leaving  January  28,  visiting— 

BIARRITZ,  BURGOS,  MADRID,  EL 
ESCORIAL,  SEVILLE,  ALGECIRAS, 
GIBRALTAR,  TANGIER,  RONDA, 
GRANADA,  CORDOVA.  BARCE¬ 
LONA,  NIMES,  &c. 
SooJilet  Free. 


THOS.  COOK  8s.  SO N, 

Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 

pleasure  crosses 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Including  the 

HOLY  LAND.  EGYPT, 

TURKEY,  GREECE.  DAL¬ 
MATIA,  ITALY,  SSCSt-Y, 

ALGERIA,  SPAISty,  and 
PORTUGAL. 


Leaving  as  follows : — 

MARSEILLES  Feb.  17th. 

Mar.  12  th. 

,,  19th. 
April  9fch. 

„  21st. 
Feb.  25th. 


» 

ft 

5> 


LONDON 

Illustrated  Programmes  post  free. 

THOS.  COOK  ik  SON,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and  Branch  Offices. 


EGYPT 

and  the 

HOLY 

LAND. 


a  SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTY 

will  leave  LONDON  on  February  14, 

via  CALAIS,  MARSEILLES,  and  ALEXANDRIA  to 
CAIRO,  The  PYRAMIDS,  Ac.,  JAFFA,  JERU¬ 
SALEM,  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES,  BETHANY, 
JERICHO.  THE  DEAD  SEA,  The  JORDAN/1 
BETHLEHEM,  NAZARETH,  IIBERIDS, 
DAMASCUS,  BAALBEC,  &c. 

Camping  Tour  by  Easy  Stages  from 

JERUSALEM  to  SEMAKH. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

LODGATE  CIRCUS,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 


WINTER  11  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

SPECIAL  YACHTING  CRUISES  and  INDEPENDENT 
TOURS.— DECEMBER-APRIL. 


R.M.S.P. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEM  PACKET  OmPMY, 


LONDON:  13,  Moorgate-street,E.C.,  and 32,  Cockepur-street,  S.W, 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE 


Greater 

vasue 

at 

Ies3 

cost! 


£ 


re ' 


Gentlemen's 
MktKSS 
WATCH 
H  an  dsome 
Fiat  Watch, 
full >  jewel¬ 
led  lever 
moveme  n  t, 
very  accur¬ 
ate,  Solid 
Gold  case. 

71)  - 
Cjrvdioeil.lT  6. 


;,8 

1 

KSAMUEL 


k,  k\Vm  ,y 


a 

This  is  a  great  feature 
of  H.  SAMUEL’S  vast 
business. 

The  best  examples  of 

WATCHES,  JEWELLERY, 
PLATE,  CUTLERY,  Ac., 

in  London  are  to  be  seen  at 
H.Samuei’sBranchEstabiishment, 
178,  Strand.  Cali  to-day.  You 
will  not  be  importuned  to  buy.  If 
not  convenient  to  call,  write  for 
the  LARGE  FREE  BOOK  OF 
BARCA!  NS  sent  post,  f/ee.  Address, 
Head  Office,  MARKET  ST., 
MANCHESTER.  _ _ _ . 


WRITE 
TO-DAY  ! 


18ct.half-hoop 
GEM  RING. 

Fine  stones, 

£4  17  6  .  , 

inVJ^Tn^ 

SEE  THE  WINDOWS.  Compare 
prices  with  those  elsewhere. 
y  Chief  London  Branch  178,  STRAND,  W.C. 


r>EPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA  6  percent,  sterling  Loan,  1909 

l>  Coupon  No  1,  due  January  1st  next,  of  the  above  Loan  will  be  paid  on  and 
»fter  that  date  at  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Limited,  Old  Broad-street, 
London,  E.C.  Coupons  must  be  left  3  clear  days  for  examination. 

"]YI  ICARAGUA  RAILWAYS  4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1886.  Half 

1  >  yearly  Coupon,  due  January  1st  next,  of  the  above  Loan  will  be  paid  on  and 
Dter  that  date  at  the  Anglo-South  American  Batik,  Limited,  Old  Broad-street, 
London,  E.C.  Coupons  must  be  left  3  clear  days  for  examination. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£70,000,000 


ALLIANCE! 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  "Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  JzWp&QQfOOO. 

Chairman : 

R t-  Mon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.G.V.O, 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 

BE  Am  DUTIES*- Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  j 
Death  Duties,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
investments  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  j 
without  loss. 

SNGOME  TAX  a — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  ] 
Tax  is  not  payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured’s ! 
income  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
an  assurance  on  his  life.  Having  regard  to  the  amount , 
of  the  Tax,  this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-  j 
sixth  of  the  Assured’s  income)  is  an  important  advan-  j 
tage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal 

Joints  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  may  bo  had  on  application  to  any  of  tba 

Company’s  Offices  or  Agents.  ~  1 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Guarantees 
of  Fidelity 

Mortgage 

Policies 
against 
Liability 
for  Accidents 
to  the  Public 

A 
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SirtbomasH, 


\(m, 


Horse  Driving 
Motor  Car  &  General) 


I  Richard  J. Pauli, Gen.HanaGcrt.Sec  5 


Employers’ 

Liability 

Excess 
Bad  Debt 

Boiler 
&  Lift 
Inspection 
&  Insurance 


ASSETS  EXCEED  t  3.000,000- 
CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  L  7,500,000'. 

Head  Office,  AVOORG ATE  STREET,  LONDON 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,;  FOUNDED  1871. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertise  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  issue  circulars  to  persons  other  than  their  own  principals. 

Persons  who  advertise  as  Brokers  or  Share  Dealers  are  not  Members  of  che- 
Stock  Exchange,nor  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Members  issuing  Contract  Notesare  required  io  use  such  a  form  as  will 
provide  that  the  words  “  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,"  shall 
immediately  follow  the  signature. 

A  List  of  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  Stock  and  Share  Brokers 
may  be  seen  at'  the  Bartholomew-lane  Entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
obtained  on  application  to  EDWARD  SATTERTH  WAITE, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Committee  Room,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


'  THE  IDEAL  POLICY 

Issued  by 

The  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

(.Formerly  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.), 

Provides 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

For  full  Particulars  of  this  Unique  Scheme,  send  postcard  to 
M.  GREGORY.  Managing  Director,  6,  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 
AGENTS  W < NTED  EXCELLENT  PROSP  CTS. 


A  REAL  BOOM  for 

the  winter  months  is  a 

GOOD  OIL  STOVE. 


'  mSSSS  ■ 
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11  MADGE"  writes:  “Upon 
its  value  in  bedrooms  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  dilate,  lest  you 
should  think  X  exaggerate." 

Of  all  Ironmongers  &  Stores. 

Wholesale  only  of  the 

Sepulchre's  Heating  & 
Lighting  Co., 

1,  Orcnarcl  Street, 
WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
by  truck  loads,  for  many  years. 

House  Goal,  Steam  Coal,  G is  Coal,  Hotel,  Farm,  and  Estate 
Coal,  Welsh  Smokeless,  Smithy,  Anthracite,  Gas  Coke,  Special 
Horticultural  Coke,  Bunkering  Goal  for  Yachts,  Ac. 

Enquiries  limited.  Write  for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 

25,  Coal  Exchange,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Since  1849O _ 
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TRUTH. 


[Dec.  29,  1909. 


SCHWEITZERS 


The  Perfect  Pure  Cocoa  which  does  NOT 


“'this  is  genuine  Cocoa/' — Lancet. 

Of  Grocers,  Chemists,  tend  Stores. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA 


TYPEWRITERS 


Bought,  Sold, 
Exchanged,  and 
Repaired. 


OPERATORS  SENT  OUT. 


Hire  10s.  monthly. 


MSS.  Copied.  TA  YLOR'S,  LT0 

74,  CHAMCERY  LAKE, 

and  92,  QUEEN  STREET  (Cheapsidc  end),  LONDON. 


and  is  perfectly  delicious. 
In  1/6  tins  only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 

A  Perfect  Concentrated  Food  and 
Luxury  for  persons  suffering  from 

DIABETES. 


H. 


In  Cartons  at  1/-  each. 

Of  all  Chemists,  &C. 

SCHWEITZER  <S  CO-,  Ltd., 
143,  York  Rd.,  London,  N 


Splendid!  Thanks!! 


One  does  not  hear  this  or  a  similar  expression  oi  glad 
feeling-  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  and  itsabser.ee  i3 
frequently  due  to  man’s  dilatoriness  in  exercising-  a 
proper  care  for  his  health.  The  habit  of  procrastina* 
tion  isstrongin  human  nature.  Aslightindisposition  — 
a  feeling  of  being  a  bit  “below  par”— is  given  very 
little  heed  to,  with  the  result  that  alarming  symptoms 
often  ensue.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  sickness  takes 
its  rise  in  Indigestion,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver 
and  bowels— conditions  where 


Beecham’s 


Pills 


COMPETENT  MEN 


are  always  in  demand,  and  we  always  have  a  large 
number  of  positions  open  for  men  possessed  of 
Special  Ability— Technical  or  otherwise.  If  you  are 
possessed  of  such  ability,  and  have  a  character 
which  is  proven  or  provable,  write  us  to*day— or  call. 


HAPGOODS  Ltd., 


163-167,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 


Barton  Arcade,  55,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 


“TRUTH” 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN 

IRELAND  from  EASON  &  SON,  Limited, 

Distributing  Agents, 

Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin; 

17,  Donegal!  Street,  Belfast 

and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence  to 
effect  a  cure.  Therefore,  never  permit  the  trouble  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  your  constitution— check  it  at  the 
outset.  Whether  it  he  a  case  oS  indigestion,  Bilious, 
ness,  Constipation,  or  an  Anaemic  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood,  you  should  at  once  set  about  fortifying 
yourself  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  Beecham’s  Pills. 
All  sensations  of  depression  and  undue  fatigue  will 
disappear,  your  energies  will  speedily  revive,  you 
will  regain  all  your  lost  vigour,  and  cro  long  you 
will  Join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying  that  for 
“putting  one  right”  BEECHAIU’S  PILLS 


Deserve  AH  Praise. 


Sold  in 


price  1/14  (56  pills)  &  2/9  (168  pills). 


Printed  for  the  I 
in  the  City  of  London, 


Proprietor  by  Love  &  Mai.com  sox,  Limited,  Dane-st.,lligh  Holborn,  W  C.,and  Published  weekly  by  H.  Labouohere  at  10,  Bolt-ct.,  lleet  st.,  B.C., 
mdou.  Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Reginald  E,  Booked,  “  Truth”  BuildingB,  Carteret-st.,  Queen  Anne  s-gate,  b.  w . 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  1903. 
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%  LIBRARY^ .LOWELL,  MASS. 
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